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United States 
of America 


ongressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 81” CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, JuLy 21, 1949 


(Legislative day of Thursday, June 2, 
1949) 


The Senate met, in executive session, 
at 11 o'clock and 15 minutes a. m., on the 
expiration of the recess. 

Rev. R. Orman Roberts, D. D., Temple 
Methodist Church, San Francisco, Calif., 
offered the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, in the hush of these 
moments each day we heed the injunc- 
tion of Holy Scripture, “Be still, and 
know that I am God.” Drawing thus 
upon the holy reservoirs of Thy wisdom, 
love and power, we are better able to be 
our brother’s keeper. 

Often, at such times, our thoughts go 
far beyond these hallowed walls to feel 
the heartthrobs and sense the hopes 
and aspirations of peoples in teeming 
cities, quiet countrysides, and in lands 
beyond the sea. Amid varied emotions, 
their longing to live at peace with their 
fellow men haunts them night and day. 

Grant then, O infinite God, special 
guidance to the distinguished servants 
of the people in this body that, when de- 
cisions affecting the peace and security 
of our world are made, they shall be in 
accordance with Thy will for all peoples 
of the earth, in satisfaction of their 
hearts’ desire. 

We pray in the name of Him who is 
the Prince of Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, 
July 20, 1949, was dispensed with, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on July 19, 1949, the President had 
approved and signed the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 114) to provide an increase in 
the authorization for the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 28) favoring the suspension 
of deportation of certain aliens, with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 
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The message also announced that the 
House had insisted upon its amendment 
to the bill (S. 1184) to encourage con- 
struction of rental housing on or in 
areas adjacent to Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force installations, and 
for other purposes, disagreed to by the 
Senate; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Spence, Mr. Brown of Georgia, Mr. 
Patman, Mr. Monroney, Mr. WOLCOTT, 
Mr. GAMBLE, and Mr. SMITH of Ohio were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the biil (H. R. 
5632) to reorganize fiscal management 
in the National Military Establishment 
to promote economy and efficiency, and 
for other purposes; csked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Vinson, Mr. BROOKS, Mr. KDA, Mr. 
DurHamM, Mr. SHORT, Mr. ARENDS, and 
Mr. Cote of New York were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 627. An act for the relief of South- 
ern Fireproofing Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio; 

H. R. 660. An act for the relief of Julia 
Busch; 

H. R. 752. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Michigan to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Edward Gray, Sr.; Edward Gray, Jr.; 
Bertha Mae Gray; Bertha Patmon; and 
Lindsay Gardner, all of the city of Ham- 
tramck, Wayne County, Mich.; 

H. R. 1033. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ethel Barrington MacDonald; 

H. R. 1474. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of New York to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Miguel A. Viera for damages sus- 
tained as the result of an accident involving 
a United States Army truck at Leghorn, 
Italy, on January 11, 1946; 

H. R. 1631. An act for the relief of John J. 
O'Mara; 

H. R. 1666. An act for the relief of Maurice 
J. Symms; 

H. R. 1799. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Jacob Ornstein; 

H. R. 2594. An act for the relief of Grace 
L. Elser; 

H. R. 2628. An act for the relief of Auldon 
Albert Aiken; 

H.R. 2928. An act for the relief of Dr. Leon 
L. Konchegul; 

H. R. 3193. An act for the relief of Public 
2 District No. 1, of Cowlitz County, 


H. R. 3300. An act for the relief of Mary 
Thomas Schiek; 

H. R. 3413. An act for the relief of Alfred 
Baumgarts; 

H. R. 3494, An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to transfer a building 
in Juneau, Alaska, to the Alaska Native 
Brotherhood and/or Sisterhood, Juneau 
(Alaska) camp; 

H. R. 3726. An act for the relief of Knicker- 
bocker Insurance Co. of New York and Atlas 
Assurance Co., Ltd.; 

H. R. 3803, An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Mary L. W. Dawson; 

H. R. 3837, An act for the relief of Annie 
Balaz; 

H. R. 4653. An act for the relief of the 
New York Quinine & Chemical Works, Inc.; 
Merck & Co., Inc.; and Mallinckrodt Chem- 
ical Works; 

H. R. 5155. An act for the relief of Fran- 
cesca Lucareni, a minor; 

H. R. 5160. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Giustina Schiano Lomoriello; and 

H. R. 5356. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of land to the Norfolk County Trust 
Co. in Stoughton, Mass. 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
treaty, Executive L (81st Cong., Ist sess.), 
signed at Washington on April 4, 1949. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator from Nebraska 
ae WHERRY] does not want a quorum 
call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
assumes that the unanimous-consent 
agreement with reference to the divi- 
sion of time that was to have taken 
effect between 12 o’clock noon and 2 
o'clock p. m. will apply to the time from 
now until 2 o’clock. Is that the correct 
interpretation? 

The Chair is just now advised, how- 
ever, that the Senator from Nebraska 
was given permission by the Senate last 
evening to speak until 12 o’clock. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois for his ob- 
servation; also, I appreciate the fact that 
it requires some time to get started. I 
desire to use every minute because I have 
a speech which I am sure I cannot com- 
plete in 30 minutes. For that reason, I 
waive the quorum call, and I am going 
to ask now, in view of the fact that about 
5 minutes have passed since the Senate 
was called into session, that if I do not 
conclude by 12 o’clock I shall be given 
the right to conclude my speech, and 
that the additional time I may require 
be charged equally to the proponents and 
the opponents of the treaty. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
merely wanted to ascertain whethergthe 
agreement as to division of time between 
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12 and 2 applied also to the time before 
12 o'clock. 

Mr. LUCAS. I object to the last sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the re- 
marks I make this morning come from 
the junior Senator from Nebraska, and in 
no sense do they represeat or reflect the 
opinions of one who might be speaking 
by reason of the office he holds in his 
party or in the United States Senate. 
What I am about to say represents my 
own observations and my own convic- 
tions. 

Mr. President, it is my purpose now to 
explain the declaration to the ratifying 
resolution, which I shall offer at the 
proper time. 

The amendment is brief and reads as 
follows: 

The United States of America ratifies this 
treaty with the understanding that article 
3 commits none of the parties thereto, mor- 
ally or legally, to furnish or supply arms, 
armaments, military, naval or air equipment 
or military, naval, or air supplies to any other 
party or parties to this treaty. 


Procedures in the North Atlantic 
Treaty are divided into two parts. There 
is the part which provides for prepared- 
ness against aggression, and there is the 
part to govern action after there has been 
armed attack against one or more of the 
parties. 

The preparedness part is specified in 
articles 3 and 9. 

Article 9 is the planning part of the 
treaty. It provides for a council repre- 
senting all of the parties to consider— 
notice that it says ‘“‘consider”’—matters 
concerning the implementation of the 
treaty. The council makes plans and 
recommendations to implement article 3. 

Article 9 also charges the council with 
the planning for the implementation of 
article 5, which is the part of the treaty 
that does not become operative until after 
there has been an armed attack. 

The declaration which I shall offer on 
behalf of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], the Senator from Utah [Mr. War- 
KINS], and myself, does not modify or ex- 
pand in any way the functions of the 
council as provided in article 9. The 
council can make recommendations for 
arms any time it desires—either before 
or after an armed attack. Obviously, it 
would be unwise to have a treaty for co- 
operation against armed attack unless 
some advance preparations are made 
prior to such an attack. 

As I have already stated, article 3 is 
the heart of all preparedness action, 
since it commits all the parties to the 
treaty to “mutual aid” without defining 
what the nature of that mutual aid shall 
be. Article 3 reads as follows: 

In order more effectively to achieve the 
objectives of this treaty, the parties, sepa- 
rately and jointly, by means of continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid, will 
maintain and develop their individual and 
collective capacity to resist armed attack. 


The planning and recommendations 
assigned to the council to be established 
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under article 9 are directed to the “‘self- 
help and mutual aid” agreed upon in 
article 3. 

The amendment which I intend to 
offer to the resolution of ratification 
applies only to article 3. In no way does 
it modify or change the procedures set 
forth in article 5, which provisions are 
carried out only in the event there is an 
attack upon any or all of the parties. 
Article 5 says what shall be done after 
an attack. It is true that the council 
established under article 9 is directed to 
consider and recommend for the imple- 
mentation of article 5, as well as for arti- 
cle 3, in the preparedness part of the 
treaty. 

But I emphasize that the amendment I 
shall offer would not affect article 9. All 
the provisions of article 9 for considera- 
tion of plans and to make recommenda- 
tions to implement articles 3 and 5 would 
be in full force and effect. The amend- 
ment is directed to only one purpose: To 
declare that the understanding of the 
United States in ratifying the treaty is 
that article 3 commits none of the parties 
thereto to furnish or supply arms, arma- 
ments, military, naval, or air equipment, 
or military, naval, or air supplies to any 
other party or parties to this treaty. It 
should be specifically understood that 
arms or weapons include the atomic 
bomb, atomic weapons of all kinds, all 
materials which enter into the produc- 
tion of atomic bombs or atomic weapons, 
and the secrets of how the bombs and 
other weapons are produced. 

This amendment does not forbid or 
prohibit any of the parties to the treaty 
from furnishing military equipment or 
supplies to each other. 

It does not prevent or affect in any 
way practices of our Department of De- 
fense or surplus-property-disposal agen- 
cies in selling surplus defense equipment 
to other nations. 

It does not foreclose any authoriza- 
tions or appropriations which Congress 
may desire to make to furnish military 
weapons and supplies to other parties to 
the treaty. 

It does not in any way restrict the 
creation of a council representing all the 
parties or interfere with its planning or 
recommending the furnishing of arms. 

Affirmatively the amendment clearly 
declares the understanding of the 
United States to be that there is no 
moral or legal obligation under article 
3 for the United States to approve in 
whole or in part any recommendation 
of the council for arms or armament. 

Senators know that there is no moral 
or legal obligation upon Congress to ap- 
prove any arms program which may be 
recommended by the executive branch 
of our own Government. Congress has 
complete freedom of action; and that 
right of freedom of action should apply 
in considering requests for arms by for- 
eign countries. 

My amendment gives advance notice 
to all parties to the treaty that the 
United States understands that it has 
the right under article 3 to determine 
what shall be the character of “mutual 
aid” called for in article 3. 
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Certainly it is not the intention of the 
Eighty-first Congress to commit future 
Congresses, extending over the 20 years 
of this treaty, to any moral or legal obli- 
gation to furnish arms to other coun- 
tries. Congress should have complete 
freedom to consider all recommenda- 
tions by the council provided for in this 
treaty. 

Certainly none of us wants to see a 
situation develop in which the council 
decides upon an arms program, or stra- 
tegical distribution of military, naval or 
air defenses, and then submits it to the 
Congress for authorizations and appro- 
priations, with the claim that the Con- 
gress is obligated to approve it. 

Honesty and frankness is the founda- 
tion of foreign relations; and it should 
be the basis of our foreign policy, Let 
us know exactly what we are committing 
the United States to do over 20 years in 
this treaty. Let us be frank with the 
other parties to this treaty as to what 
our intentions are and what our commit- 
ments to them are, so that there will be 
no misunderstanding. 

We should not leave the matter of 
moral or legal obligations hanging in 
dispute. Senators are well aware of the 
conflict of opinion which has been ex- 
pressed during the debate on the treaty. 
It is not enough to say that Secretary of 
State Acheson says the treaty means this 
or it means that. It is not enough to 
rely, upon the report of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. It is not enough 
to say, that Senators on either side of this 
issue are right or wrong. It will only 
be enough when the Senate, by a vote 
on this clarifying declaration, says 
whether there is a legal or moral obliga- 
tion to furnish arms under article 3 of 
the treaty. 

If the Senate had before it only the 
question of whether there is a moral or 
legal obligation to furnish arms to for- 
eign countries the Senate would have 
no difficulty in answering that question. 
But, the Senate has before it a treaty, 
which it is alleged by the junior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] is the vehicle 
for arms legislation; and we ourselves 
must know what the treaty means as 
well as how other parties to the treaty 
interpret it. 

There is abundant evidence that some 
of the leaders of the other parties to 
the treaty believe that once the treaty 
is ratified the flow of arms to western 
Europe must begin, not as a free-will gift 
in self-interest, though it may be, but 
as a moral right, a legal right, which 
the western European countries can ex- 
pect and demand be fulfilled. 

Certainly, if we are to share our arms 
and our armaments with the signatory 
powers, they will want, and they should 
have, the best of weapons—not obsolete, 
worn-out equipment, but effective weap- 
ons to meet the offensive in modern war. 
A second-hand air force is no good, and 
is not effective. A second-hand Navy is 
as good as none. If the mutual aid is 
to be effective, on whatever basis it is 
to be shared, it must be shared with 
modern weapons and armaments which 
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will provide for the mutual defense of 
all the signatory powers. 

This brings up the question, Is there 
a moral or legal commitment to furnish 
atomic bombs, or the secrets, or the 
know-how? Churchill said that the 
thing which stopped the expansion of 
communism in Europe was the atomic 
bomb. Certainly we can all agree that 
it is a most effective weapon. 

I ask the question, Are we to share 
the atomic bomb, its secrets, and the 
know-how? Will the signatory nations 
have a right to them? Is there a moral 
or legal commitment to do that very 
thing? A treaty supersedes a law. Un- 
der our present statutes they would not 
have a right; but a treaty supersedes a 
law. In this treaty are we in any way 
committing ourselves morally or legally 
to share the atomic bomb? 

The argument is made—indeed, it was 
made by the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McMaHon]—that the time 
to decide these questions is when the 
arms-implementing legislation comes 
forward. But now is the time to decide 
it, because the treaty will govern the 
actions which must be taken on legisla- 
tion to implement the pact. 

By adopting the declaration which I 
shall submit for the consideration of 
the Senate, the door is tightly and firmly 
closed against any moral or legal obliga- 
tion upon the United States to furnish 
the atomic bomb or any of the materials 
or know-how in the making of it. 

And, if it is not adopted, it can be 
interpreted that any moral or legal com- 
mitment made under the treaty runs to 
the atomic bomb as well as to any other 
weapon or arms that may he furnished 
thereunder. 

None of us wants our country to be 
placed in the position of welshing on 
its obligations. The United States keeps 
its word. If we are morally and legally 
obligated to furnish arms before there 
is an attack upon any or all the parties, 
the United States will keep that obliga- 
tion. 

Time and again we have been assured 
by Members of the Senate on this floor, 
Senators who are piloting this treaty, 
that there is no moral or legal obligation 
to furnish arms before there is an attack 
upon any of the parties to the treaty. 
Over and over the Members of the Sen- 
ate have been told that they will be ab- 
solutely free to vote as they choose on 
any arms program that comes along, 
without having any moral or legal obli- 
gation to vote for it. We also have had 
interpretations, in the twilight zone, that 
we have an obligation to provide arms, 
in view of this or that. Why not put in 
writing in the resolution of ratification 
what we actually mean? 

The argument is made that the 
amendment I shall propose is unneces- 
Sary and untimely. But let me remind 
Senators there is nothing sacred about a 
treaty until it has been ratified. 

It is nothing skort of effrontery to say 
the Senate must ratify this treaty as is, 
without changing a comma, crossing a 
“t,” dotting an “i,” or even stating an 
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understanding of the terms of any part 
of it. Of course, no Member of this 
body takes that position. 

But my declaration does not amend 
the treaty. It is a type of reservation to 
the resolution of ratification that does 
not require renegotiation of the treaty. 
It does not require a new meeting of the 
parties. It can be rejected by the other 
parties if they do not have the same un- 
derstanding of article 3 that we have. 

This procedure is followed -out time 
after time in treaties, including multi- 
lateral agreements. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record a list of the treaties which have 
been adopted since 1939, with respect to 
which other countries have declared 
their understandings or interpretations 
of the treaties or made reservations to 
them. The list includes such action by 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


TREATIES WHICH HAVE ENTERED INTO FORCE 
SINCE JANUARY 1, 1939, TO WHICH THE UNITED 
STATES IS A PARTY AND WITH RESPECT TO 
WHICH OTHER STATES HAVE MADE RESERVA- 
TIONS OR UNDERSTANDINGS 
Protocol embodying a declaration concern- 

ing the juridical personality of foreign com- 

Opened for signature at Washing- 

ton June 25, 1936 (T. S. 973, 55 Stat. 1201). 
Convention on nature protection and wild- 

life preservation in the Western Hemis- 

phere. Opened for signature at Washing- 

ton October 12, 1940 (T. S. 981, 56 Stat. 1354). 
Protocol on uniformity of powers of attor- 

ney which are to be used abroad. Opened 

for signature at Washington February i7, 

1940 (T. S. 982, 56 Stat. 1376). 
International agreement regarding the 

regulation of production and marketing of 

sugar. Signed at London May 6, 1937 (T. S. 

990, 59 Stat. 922). 

Convention on the regulation of inter- 
American automotive traffic. Opened for 
signature at Washington December 15, 1943 
(T. I. A. S. 1567). 

International sanitary convention modi- 
fying the International Sanitary Convention 
signed at Paris June 21, 1926. Opened for 
signature at Washington December 15, 1944 
(T. S. 991, 59 Stat. 955). 

International sanitary convention for 
aerial navigation modifying the Interna- 
tional Sanitary Convention for Aerial Navi- 
gation of April 12, 1933. Opened for signa- 
ture at Washington December 15, 1944 (T. S. 
992, 59 Stat. 991). 

Protocol to prolong the International Sani- 
tary Convention, 1944. Opened for signa- 
ture at Washington April 23, 1946 (T. I. A. 8. 
1551). 

Protocol to prolong the International San- 
itary Convention for Aerial Navigation, 
Opened for signature at Washington April 
23, 1946 (T. I. A. S. 1552). 

Recognition of the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice. 

Inter-American treaty of reciprocal assist- 
ance. Opened for signature at Rio de Janeiro 
September 2, 1947 (T. I. A. S. 1838). 

International telecommunications conven- 
tion and final protocol of signature. Signed 
at Atlantic City October 2, 1947. 


TREATIES WHICH HAVE ENTERED INTO FORCE 
SINCE JANUARY 1, 1939, WITH RESPECT TO 
WHICH THE UNITED STATES HAS MADE RESER- 
VATIONS OR UNDERSTANDINGS 


Convention con the minimum re- 
quirement of professional capacity for mas- 
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ters and officers on board merchant ships. 
Adopted at Geneva October 24, 1936 (T. S. 
950, 54 Stat. 1683). 

Convention concerning the liability of the 
shipowner in case of sickness, injury, or 
death of seamen. Adopted at Geneva Octo- 
ber 24, 1936 (T, S. 951, 54 Stat. 1693). 

Convention fixing the minimum age for 
the admission of children to employment at 
sea. Adopted at Geneva October 24, 1936 
(T. S. 952, 54 Stat. 1705). 

Convention on the interchange of publi- 
eations. Signed at Buenos Aires December 
23, 1936 (T. S. 954, 54 Stat. 1715). 

Protocol embodying a declaration concern- 
ing the juridical personality of foreign oom- 
panies. Opened for signature at Washington 
June 25, 1936 (T. S. 973, 55 Stat. 1201). 

Supplementary arrangement with Canada 
regarding additional temporary diversion for 
power purposes of waters of the Niagara 
River above the Falls. Signed at Washing- 
ton October 27 and November 27, 1941 
(E. A. S. 223, 55 Stat. 1380). 

International agreement regarding the reg- 
ulation of production and marketing of 
sugar. Signed at London May 6, 1937 (T. S. 
990, 59 Stat. 922). 

Treaty with the United Mexican States re- 
lating to the utilization of the waters of the 
Colorado and Tijuana Rivers and of the Rio 
Grande and protocol. Signed at Washing- 
ton February 3, 1944 (T. S. 994, 59 Stat. 1219). 

Convention on the regulation of inter- 
American automotive traffic. Opened for sig- 
nature at Washington December 15, 1943 
(T. I. A. S. 1567). 

Convention with Denmark for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation and the prevention 
of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on in- 
come. Signed at Washington May 6, 1948 
(T. I. A. S. 1854). 

Convention with the Netherlands for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the pre- 
vention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes 
on income and certain other taxes. Signed 
1 April 29, 1948 (T. I. A. 8. 

Treaty of friendship, commerce, and navi- 
gation with China. Signed at Nanking No- 
vember 4, 1946 (T. I. A. S. 1871). 

Declaration on behalf of the United States 
of America compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court of Justice, 
Dated August 14, 1946 (T. I. A. S. 1598). 

International telecommunication conven- 
tion and final protocol of signature. Signed 
at Atlantic City October 2, 1947. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
record shows the list of the treaties which 
have been ratified with or without reser- 
vations to the resolution of ratification. 
It discloses that time after time the sig- 
natories have accepted the amendments 
to the resolution of ratification without 
any renegotiations whatsover. 

If the Senate wants to attach a decla- 
ration or an understanding such as I am 
proposing, the Senate certainly ought to 
be free to do so, without being subjected 
to blasts by outsiders that if such is done, 
it means the end of the world is at hand. 

We must have that freedom of action, 
or else the Senate becomes a rubber 
stamp, accepting what is put before it 
without ever raising a question. 

What would be the practical effect if 
this declaration should be adopted? It 
would enable the Senate to consider all 
requests for arms in the light of all the 
circumstances at the time the requests 
are made. They could be—and should 
be—considered in the light of the need 
of our over-all defenses within our own 
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national-defense establishment, and also 
whatever amounts may be found neces- 
sary in other parts of the world through- 
out the 20 years’ duration of the treaty. 
Certainly we should have that right. 

Arms proposals for our own country 
and for countries abroad could and 
should be considered in the light of our 
own fiscal situation when such proposals 
are made. No one now can foretell the 
future. Certainly no one can tell what 
will happen in the Pacific or in Europe, 
on the other side of the world. 

Conceivably conditions could develop 
and, in fact, they may now exist—indi- 
cating that the primary security interest 
of the United States lies in the Pacific. 
The peace of the world may depend upon 
the fate of China. Many patriotic citi- 
zens, including Members of the Senate, 
believe that arms should be furnished in 
the Pacific to resist the tide of Com- 
munist armies sweeping southward. 

Last year, on May 27, 1948, I made a 
request of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee that the chairman of the 
committee be instructed by the commit- 
tee to request, through proper military 
channels, the appearance of Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur at committee hearings 
then being held on all appropriations 
affecting the Far East. The commit- 
tee adopted the motion and presented 
it through the proper channels. At that 
time it was stated by the high military 
authorities that although General Mac- 
Arthur could return to the United States 
of America, they did not feel that he 
should be ordered back to the United 
States at that time. 

I felt then, as I do now, that General 
MacArthur has vast knowledge of po- 
litical, military, and economic matters in 
the Pacific about which every Member of 
the Senate should know. Certainly we 
should know his reaction to what our 
Pacific policy has been, is now, and ought 
to be. 

He has not appeared before a con- 
gressional committee, to my knowledge, 
since before the war. General Clay and 
others high-ranking generals have come 
back from Germany numerous times to 
give first-hand reports on the situation 
in Europe, The administration is long 
overdue in bringing General MacArthur 
back home so that he may appear before 
Congress and give Congress and the 
American people his advice and judg- 
ment on policies affecting the Pacific. 
Certainly the American people should 
have a first-hand report on his accom- 
plishments in Japan. 

Will we have, or should we have, a 
Pacific pact similar to the North Atlantic 
Treaty? While we are ratifying the 
North Atlantic Treaty, what about our 
policy in the Pacific? Are we going to 
close the front door to communism in 
Europe, but leave the back door to com- 
munism wide open in the Pacific? Our 
policy in the Pacific is drifting like a ship 
without a rudder. 

Once again, I demand from the floor 
of the United States Senate that the 
administration bring General MacAr- 
thur back home for a report to the Con- 
gress and to the American people. 
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Mr. President, I ask again, can we 
chart the future? Is any Senator pre- 
pared to say that he can now chart his 
entire future course in every contingency 
which may arise? Of course, he cannot 
do so. He can only dedicate himself to 
abide by what his conscience dictates is 
best for his beloved country. 

As I mentioned a moment ago, can 
we be sure of what the economic con- 
dition of our own country will be dur- 
ing the next year and the 19 years which 
are to follow? Will we be able to finance 
all these proposals if we assume moral 
and legal obligations under article 3 of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, let alone ob- 
ligations we might have to assume in 
other parts of the world? 

All these questions are raised to em- 
phasize the importance of making cer- 
tain that this Congress and future Con- 
gresses shall have freedom of action on 
any question of providing arms prior to 
an attack upon any of the parties to 
this treaty. 

I desire now to make clear my posi- 
tion with respect to article 5 of the 
treaty. I think it is the heart of the 
treaty. In effect, it is a multilateral as- 
sumption by the parties to the treaty to 
the principles of the Monroe Doctrine. 

I am in favor of extending the prin- 
ciples of the Monroe Doctrine to all of 
the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty. 
I take this position with a full under- 
standing of the heavy responsibilities in- 
volved. The Monroe Doctrine has been 
proven no idle gesture. It has served 
its purpose in protecting nations of the 
Western Hemisphere against intrusions 
by foreign countries. The Monroe Doc- 
trine serves notice to nations across the 
oceans that any act of aggression in this 
hemisphere by them will be considered a 
violation of the interest and the security 
of the United States. 

We have been prepared to back up that 
notice with force if necessary. We are 
now, and we must be, prepared to back 
it up with force in the future, if neces- 
sary. 

This declaration of policy should be 
extended to all the parties to the pending 
treaty, and it should be done with full 
recognition of what these responsibilities 
entail. - 

The Monroe Doctrine does not spell out 
in detail how the United States will en- 
force its provisions should any aggressor 
nation seek to challenge it. The simple 
notice to the world, as the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan says, to “keep off 
the grass” has been sufficient to accom- 
plish its purposes, because back of that 
notice is the might and power of the 
United States, 

I am willing to extend the principles 
of the Monroe Doctrine, because Amer- 
ica has been in two world wars which 
America did not start. Certainly these 
experiences have proved that, when the 
conflagration of war starts in Europe, 
America inevitably is drawn in. If we 
are going to be in all the crash landings, 
we ought to be in a position to help pre- 
vent the take-offs, 

Since experience has proved that, 
when other major nations become em- 
broiled in war, our country eventually 
becomes a full-fledged partner in the 
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conflict and in the terrible aftermath of 
righting the economies of our devastated 
allies, it behooves us to take a serious 
interest in what goes on abroad and to 
pull an oar toward adjusting disputes 
amicably. 

That is why I voted for the United Na- 
tions Charter. The United States is no 
longer an isolated nation. We are part 
and parcel of the world. Events half- 
way around the world have their impacts 
upon us. Cooperation among the na- 
tions of the earth, through the facilities 
provided by the United Nations, is im- 
perative if we, and all freedom-loving 
peoples everywhere, are to make prog- 
ress toward that hoped-for day when 
war will be no more. 

And so I wish for the United Nations 
Godspeed, correcting and adjusting its 
procedures as experience indicates wise. 
Broadly considered, I believe the North 
Atlantic Treaty conforms to the United 
Nations Charter. 

As was pointed out by the senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan, I voted for Senate 
Resolution 239, and I am definitely com- 
mitted to its provisions. But I did not 
think then, and I do not think now, that 
it commits the United States of America 
morally or legally to furnish arms or 
military aid to any other country. 

The ranking minority Member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Michi- 
gan, asked this question of the Senate: 
What did the Senate commit itself to, 
when it passed Senate Resolution 239? 

I answer that question by asking this 
one: Did the Senate, in Senate Resolution 
239, commit itself to article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, the provisions of 
which were drafted long after Senate 
Resolution 239 was adopted by the 
Senate? 

Certainly, in committing myself to 
Senate Resolution 239, I did not then 
consider, and I do not now, that it was a 
commitment that would bind the junior 
Senator from Nebraska or other Mem- 
bers of the Senate to a legal or moral 
commitment to provide arms under sec- 
tion 3 of the proposed North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

For that reason it becomes crystal clear 
that it is absolutely necessary and timely 
to clarify the Senate’s position, and that 
can be done only by the adoption of the 
declaration I have proposed. 

These are Senators who feel that it is 
unnecessary to amend the resolution of 
ratification by this declaration because 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and the ranking minority 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee have made statements which in 
effect imply at least that the treaty and 
the arms implementation are separate; 
that Senators can vote for the treaty and 
against the arms implementation; that 
one is not dependent upon the other. 

On the other hand there are Senators 
who take a completely different view- 
point. In fact, I doubt if there has been 
a debate on the Senate floor in which 
greater differences existed in the inter- 
pretation of a treaty than exist with re- 
spect to this one. 

Let me review very briefly the history 
of this treaty in the Senate. 
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The junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE] stated, in effect, that the 
North Atlantic Treaty and the arms im- 
plementation legislation are inseparable. 
He said the North Atlantic Treaty is the 
vehicle upon which the arms-implemen- 
tation legislation depends. He con- 
cluded his speech by stating that he 
would vote for the treaty, and yet, he 
said it was the most bitter pill he ever 
had to swallow. In his mind he feels 
that the treaty and arms implementation 
are inseparable, and that the treaty, in 
reality, forms a military alliance, which 
he states is a backward step in the quest 
for lasting peace. 

In fact, it is common knowledge that 
a revamped bill for arms implementa- 
tion will be before the Congress, I think, 
almost immediately after the treaty is 
ratified and I feel the administration will 
leave no stone unturned to have it passed 
at this session. 

The junior Senato? from South Dakota 
[Mr, Munpt], who steted he would sup- 
port the treaty, also said, however, there 
is no moral or legal obligation to pro- 
vide arms. He said he was supporting 
the treaty with the full conviction in his 
heart that there was no such moral or 
legal obligation. 

The senior Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
Tart] in unmistakable language told the 
Senate that, in his opinion, the North 
Atlantic Treaty and the arms implemen- 
tation were tied together unless sepa- 
rated by some proposed amendment. 

The junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], who supports the pact, emphat- 
ically stated in his formal address there 
was a moral obligation that the people 
of tre United States of America should 
recognize, and that moral obligation was 
to provide arms-implementing legisla- 
tion. He said further that, unless that 
obligation was there and the Senate ac- 
cepted it, the North Atlantic Treaty be- 
came merely a scrap of paper. 

Then the Senate had the observations 
of the junior Senator from New York 
(Mr. DULLES]. He was asked, “Is there 
a moral and legal obligation to provide 
arms?” He said, “No.” Yet when the 
junior Senator from Oregon was asked 
the identical question, he said, “Yes.” 
The present Secretary of State or a 

«future Secretary of State, I submit, can 
find an abundance of evidence to sup- 
port a position on either side, as he 
chooses. 

Is this the way the Senate wants to 
leave to the signatory powers this con- 
troversial point? Is this the way the 
membership of the Senate wants to leave 
this question in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people? 

We have been told, and we will be told 
again, that the adoption of the declara- 
tion is unnecessary because this question 
is already handled in the report of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Ordi- 
narily, what a Senate committee report 
says carries great weight, especially if 
the report is unanimous and no excep- 
tion is taken to it. 

But let me remind the Senate in this 

- instance that now, long after the report 
has been made, the debate upon the 
Senate floor has ensued, and the report, 
instead of being substantiated, is chal- 
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lenged, and it loses its effect because of 
the contradictory interpretations which 
have been placed upon the North 
Atlantic Treaty by the different Mem- 
bers of the Senate. That is my position. 

This is not only true of Members of 


the Senate who have taken part in the 


debate, it is also equally true of state- 
ments which have been made by leaders 
in the foreign countries that are to be 
parties to the treaty, who in unmistak- 
able terms, have implied that they expect 
arms and armament of all kinds to flow 
to them in unlimited quantities after the 
North Atlantic Treaty has been signed. 
Most of all, they want the atomic bomb. 

Certainly we cannot rely upon the 
Foreign Relations Committee report to 
clarify the one big issue, and that is, is 
there under article 3 a legal obligation 
to provide arms to the signatory powers 
before they are attacked? 

I say again, with all the emphasis I 
can muster, that the adoption of the 
declaration does not foreclose or in any 
way prevent orderly consideration and 
action upon requests for military aid at 
any time in the future after the treaty is 
ratified. 

There are also those who say the 
declaration is untimely. Yet there is no 
other time a declaration could be at- 
tached to a resolution of ratification than 
the present. This is the only time un- 
der our legal processes when the Senate 
is asked to advise and consent to the 
ratification of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
which has been negotiated by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Certainly it is our solemn duty and 
responsibility to be timely, and now is 
the only time to have a mutual under- 
standing among all the signatory nations 
as to what the Senate understands 
article 3 to mean. Now is the time. 

A misunderstanding later will cause a 
greater impact on the implementation 
than a clarifying declaration will cause 
now on our relations with the signatory 
powers. 

Since it is argued that the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee has unanimously held 
there is no moral or legal obligation to 
furnish arms under article 3, certainly 
there should be no opposition from the 
committee or its membership to placing 
in the resolution of ratification a declar- 
ation to that effect. By doing so the 
Senate would simply be writing into the 
resolution of ratification what it has 
been given to understand are the com- 
mitments which the Senate makes under 
article 3. 

Mr. President, within the framework 
of the North Atlantic Treaty there is op- 
portunity to strengthen the freedom- 
loving countries for the maintenance of 
peace. 

Wisely managed, with frank, above- 
board cooperation among all the parties, 
the treaty can become a great instru- 
ment for peace. Through acceptance by 
all the parties of the declaration against 
moral and legal obligation to furnish 
arms before an attack, each country re- 
tains its freedom of action to approach 
all proposals for arms in the light of cir- 
cumstances affecting each signatory 
throughout the life of the treaty. 
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Such freedom of action must be pre- 
served, Mr. President. We have no right 
to bind the membership of future-Con- 
gresses to a limited freedom of action. 
Under no circumstances should we do 
that. At all times we should have a 
right, without any moral obligation, to 
consider the proposals for arms under 
article 9 which might be submitted by 
the Defense Council. We should have 
the right, without a limitation of any 
kind, to consider what those proposals 
are, and, in the light of our fiscal policy 
and the need of our own defense, we 
should then consider such proposals. 

Mr. President, I have stated my sup- 
port of the principle of multilateral ap- 
plication of the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine. I only wish we could, this 
morning, extend those principles multi- 
laterally to the signatory powers. That 
is the potential which the Senior Sena- 
tor from Michigan says he desires. I 
am perfectly willing to accept that par- 
ticular responsibility; but I say that 
with article 3 in the North Atlantic 
Treaty, to my mind, there is a moral ob- 
ligation. So I shall offer, on behalf of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. WATKINS], and 
myself a declaration to the resolution of 
ratification. I am not asking anything 
more than has been said time and again 
on the floor. It will not require rene- 
gotiation of the treaty. It is an entirely 
different procedure. We have adopted 
such a course time after time since 1939. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? i 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to finish 
my speech before I yield. I am working 
on a time basis. 

With the adoption of the declaration I 
shall offer on behalf of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart], the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. WATKINS], and myself, I shall vote 
for ratification of the treaty, confident of 
its success. But I say now that I cannot 
vote for ratification of the treaty if this 
vital declaration is rejected. I shall not 
vote to impose an onerous obligation 
upon my country. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. DONNELL. In line with the Sena- 
tor’s question as to whether there is any 
likelihood of our being obligated to fur- 
nish the atomic bomb, there are two 
thoughts in my mind. One is that the 
furnishing of the atomic bomb is one 
thing; the furnishing of information and 
knowledge with respect to it is another 
thing. I am wondering whether the 
declaration intended to be proposed by 
the Senator from Nebraska for himself, 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], and 
the Senator from Utah {Mr. WATKINS], 
is sufficiently broad to cover the atomic 
bomb, on the one hand, and knowledge 
or information concerning it, on the 
other hand. I should like to suggest 
that in the interim between now and 2 
oꝛelock the Senator consider the inclu- 
sion of this language following the word 
“supplies,” in line 5: 
including atomic bombs or knowledge or in- 
formation of any nature whatsoever. 


So it will provide that the United 


States of America ratifies this treaty with 
the understanding that the United States 
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commits none of the parties thereto to 
supply arms, armament material, and so 
forth. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for his suggestion. I think I made it 
very plain in my formal address on that 
point that I felt that atomic bombs, the 
know-how, and the information concern- 
ing them were inseparable and should be 
included in arms and planes. I shall be 
glad to consider it. I want to make it 
unmistakably clear as to what the Sen- 
ate commits itself to when it ratifies the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. In my opinion, the words 

“military, naval, or air supplies” clearly 
cover the atomic bomb. I do not think 
there can be any question about that. 
The matter of information is another 
question. 
I should like to ask the Senator 
whether he has considered the possibility 
of the treaty suspending and supersed- 
ing the Atomic Energy Act which now 
forbids the furnishing of supplies and 
information to foreign nations, and 
whether the Senator knows the treaty 
will supersede the law once it has been 
ratified. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for suggesting the question. There was 
no quorum call this morning, and I 
wanted to complete my remarks before 
noon. I fully agree with the Senator 
from Ohio that the treaty does supersede 
the Atomic Energy Act. If the treaty 
is signed, it will supersede the present 
law. That is the reason I asked the ques- 
tion last night as to what our commit- 
ments might be. My feeling is that if 
there is any doubt about our commit- 
ments, the nations which are signatory 
powers should have, not obsolete and 
worn-out military machinery, but they 
will want to share percentagewise in 
that to which they are entitled, effective 
offensive weapons. 

Former Prime Minister Churchill has 
said that the thing that stops commu- 
nism in Europe is the atomic bomb. Does 
anyone think that the signatory powers 
will be satisfied with being given old, 
worn-out surplus equipment? No. They 
want to have the best defense they can 
have under the theory of mutual aid. I 
am in favor of giving them whatever 
the United States wants to give them 
when the matter is brought before the 
Senate and considered on its merits; but 
I do not want any moral obligation which 
supersedes the present law. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. JENNER. Is it not a fact that 
General Bradley, our Chief of Staff, in 
testifying before the Foreign Relations 
Committee, certainly implied, if he did 
not expressly state, that we do not in- 
tend to give the signatory powers junk? 
| Mr. WHERRY. I have read his testi- 
mony; but that is not exactly what I 
had in mind. Of course we appreciate 
what General Bradley said. It is cer- 
tain that the signatory nations will want 
modern weapons of war. All I am ask- 
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ing for by the approval of this declara- 
tion, I may say to the Senator from 
Indiana, is that we shall not wrap up in 
this treaty-a moral commitment which 
will embarrass us, because the treaty 
supersedes the present law which pro- 
tects us in regard to the atomic bomb. 

M. JENNER. Did not the signatory 
powers, when they signed the North At- 
lantic Treaty in Washington, D. C., on 
April 4, take into consideration the fact 
that the very reservation which the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Nebraska 
has discussed this morning was likely and 
probable and within the constitutional 
process of this country? 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly; and that is 
not all. They not only knew the treaty 
had to be ratified, but they will accept 
the treaty with this declaration, as has 
been demonstrated by the record of what 
we have done since 1939, unless they have 
made commitments to the contrary. 
Some sort of a definition should be pro- 
vided of what mutual aid really means. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. In view of the fact 
that “mutual aid” is the term used in 
article 3 and that it might refer to the 
giving of information as well as physical 
things, I think it is extremely important 
to know whether military assistance 
would include knowledge or information. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has one more minute before 12 o’clock. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to call 
the Senator’s attention to a dispatch 
from Paris, dated July 20, in which it is 
reported that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the French Legislature has 
proposed that the French ratification act 
should include a provision that an invi- 
tation to any additional states to joint 
the pact must be sanctioned by an act of 
parliament. The committee held that 
such an invitation would amount to mak- 
ing a new treaty. There has been con- 
cern in France lest the pact be construed 
to include Spain or Germany. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the first I have 
heard about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Nebraska has expired. 
The hour of 12 o'clock having arrived, 
the time from now until 2 o’clock will 
be divided between the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. DONNELL]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I as- 
sume that the proponents of the treaty 
will be entitled to open and close the 
debate. 

Mr. DONNELL. I think so. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan 25 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
the reservations upon which the Senate 
soon will vote clearly crystallize the only 
remaining point of major controversy 
over the North Atlantic Pact. This 
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point has ceased to be the pact’s phi- 
losophy of action, namely, the proba- 
bility that no armed aggressor will at- 
tack a competently united North Atlan- 
tic community which he knows he can- 
not divide and conquer, Indeed, some 
critics have gone far beyond this multi- 
lateral concept and have offered, uni- 
laterally, as did the able Senator from 
Nebraska a moment ago, to extend the 
Monroe Doctrine to Europe and “com- 
mit the United States to war if Russia 
attacks western Europe.” 

There has been general acceptance of 
the theme that the surest chance of 
stopping an aggressor is to convincingly 
warn him in advance that he is bound 
to lose his war; also that our own na- 
tional security is unavoidably involved— 
pact or no pact—if an armed aggressor 
starts to march into western Europe. 

The pact sensibly proposes that those 
who share this jeopardy shall share ef- 
fective vigilance against it. It thus re- 
duces—indeed, it may extinguish—the 
jeopardy by anticipating it. The exclu- 
sive aim is peace. 

There are a few Senators who reject 
this total concept, but among the ma- 
jority the remaining point of controversy 
seems to involve only the nature of our 
responsibility to help our allies “main- 
tain their individual and collective ca- 
pacity to resist armed attack.” 

Since the point has already been de- 
bated to exhaustion, it may be wishful 
thinking to hope to clarify the clarifiers, 
myself included; but it is vitally impor- 
tant to keep the record straight. It is 
still more important that superficially 
persuasive reservations—and I say this 
most respectfully—shall not be allowed 
to undermine the whole fundamental 
philosophy of protective action upon 
which this pact is built and upon which 
there is such general concert. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I briefly dis- 
cuss reservations with reference to arms 
and article 3. 

Just what are our obligations? A log- 
ical answer requires us first to search out 
the roots of article 3. Where did it come 
from? Why? What was its initial in- 
tent? 

The answers are officially available. It 
came from the Senate itself. It is the — 
Senate’s own idea. 

On June 11, 1948, by a vote of 64 to 4, 
the Senate advised the President to seek 
“association of the United States, by con- 
stitutional process, with such collective 
arrangements as are based on continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid,” 
for purposes of “individual and collec- 
tive self-defense” against aggression. 

The President took our advice. Article 
3 says that the parties to the treaty “by 
means of continuous and effective self- 
help and mutual aid will maintain and 
develop their individual and collective 
capacity to resist armed attack”; and 
article 11 says this “shall be done by 
constitutional process.” 

The two propositions are amazingly 
identical in literal text. The President 
could not have more faithfully followed 
Senate advice. Senators attached no 
“reservations” to their advice—except 
that they would be free to decide for 
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themselves whether the advice was satis- 
factorily followed. They will now exer- 
cise that freedom. But we must start 
with the probative premise that article 3 
is literally the Senate’s own words. 

Now the next question. Why did we, 
the Senate, use these words about “con- 
tinuous self-help and mutual aid” to “re- 
sist armed attack?” The official answer 
may be found in the unanimous report of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on Senate Resolution 239. Let us 
read it: 

The committee considers the principle of 
self-help and mutual aid followed in the 
European recovery program equally applicable 
in the field of security. United States as- 
sociation with arrangements for collective de- 
fense must supplement, rather than replace, 
the efforts of the other participants on their 
own behalf. 


Still quoting the committee. 

Such arrangements must be based upon 
continuous effective self-help and mutual 
aid. This means, in practice— 


Says the committee— 
that the participants must be prepared reso- 
lutely to defend their liberties against at- 
tack from any source, and efficiently to de- 
velop their maximum defense potential by 
coordination of their military forces and 
resources. | 


And listen particularly to this, the Sen- 
ate committee speaking: 

The resolution has been designed to avoid 
open-ended or unlimited commitments and 
to require reciprocity of aid. 


That, Mr. President, is why “con- 
tinuous and effective self-help and mu- 
tual aid” to “resist armed attack” went 
into Senate Resolution 239; and that is 
how it got into article 3 of the pending 
treaty. It is the exact antithesis of 
open-ended or unlimited commitments. 
It is a contract for mutual cooperation 
in behalf of a common defense objective. 
It deliberately rejects any idea that the 
United States accepts any unilateral re- 
sponsibility which is not shared by 
others. We, like every other signatory, 
most emphatically do accept responsi- 
bility for contributing to the security of 
the North Atlantic area in whatever 
fashion events may require as honestly 
estimated by each signatory for itself. 
This may include arms. Perhaps it 
should. Obviously the administration 
thinks so. That is for us, the Congress, 
honestly to decide from time to time— 
so far as this pact is concerned—after 
the Advisory Council makes its recom- 
mendations under article 9. The extent 
of self-help will be one of the controlling 
factors. This is not a one-way street. 
Wise strategy for peace will be another 
factor. The goal is peace. The goal is 
less armaments, not more—if aggressors 
will allow us to reach it. 

Our obligation is to our general re- 
sponsibility under the pact. Our obliga- 
tion is to make honest decisions as events 
unfold and in response to this general 
responsibility which must be shared by 
all the others. 

The preservation of this free and 
mutual responsibility is vital to the en= 
terprise. It is vital to the United States 
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not only as a signatory which gives but 
also as one which gets. 

If each signatory now tries to spell out 
what it does or does not intend in the 
application of this concept to unpre- 
dictable events, we can make a shambles 
of this essential spirit of the enterprise 
which must be general in character if 
it shall competently cope with an un- 
known future. If we cannot trust our- 
selves, we cannot trust others and we 
cannot expect others to trust us. 

There is no hazard in the generality 
because there is not a word in the treaty 
which limits final freedom of honorable 
decision in the execution of its under- 
lying pledge. - But there is real hazard in 
attempting needless specifications be- 
cause they may invite doubts regarding 
the validity of our intentions if we seem 
to be afraid of our own words. 

As the pact stands, we are partners in 
pursuit of a general objectiye. But after 
honestly acknowledging the objective, we 
are free agents in determining our con- 
tribution. As a matter of fact, by at- 
tempting to define specifications in one 
instance we may find that we have actu- 
ally increased our liabilities by neglect- 
ing specifications in others. The com- 
mittee report speaks of “obligations” in 
12 different places. They should all re- 
main at the same level of senatorial con- 
cern. 

If we start to try to spell out what we 
do or do not conceive our duties to be, 
there is no reason why every other signa- 
tory should not follow suit. Regardless 
of technicalities if renegotiation should 
be involved, it requires little imagination, 
under such circumstances, to see the end 
of confidence and the beginning of sus- 
picion. This is a classical case where 
Spe letter killeth but the spirit giveth 

e.” 

What are our duties under article III 
in respect to arms? 

Tt is to take our share of responsibility 
in maintaining and developing the ca- 
pacity of the North Atlantic community 
to resist aggression in whatever way, in- 
cluding arms if need be, our own inde- 
pendent judgment from time to time de- 
termines to be n 2 

Of course, the situation is not the same 
under the pact as it is without the pact— 
or there would be no sense in writing it. 
But the difference is not in our freedom 
of honest decision. It is in our accept- 
ance of the general responsibilities to 
which these decisions shall be honestly 
applied. 

We really, Mr. President, it seems to 
me, are back to the basic concept. which 
the Senate had in mind when it inspired 
the pact. Those who do not think it wise 
for 300,000,000 free people to notify an 
armed aggressor that he cannot win be- 
cause of the competent unity he will con- 
front will undoubtedly be anxious to whit- 
tle away this general responsibility. That 
can be the vice of reservations. I can 
understand how article 3 might bother 
a Senator who is opposed to this total 
concept; and I have the deepest respect 
for the good conscience of others who 
are anxious to be sure of their ground. 
But it seems to me that those who sup- 
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port the concept need not fear the exer- 
cise of their own free judgments in hon- 
est subsequent decisions implementing 
this support. 

Some of the confusion arises because 
the administration will follow the pact 
with an immediate request for a military 
assistance program for a number of coun- 
tries outside—and some inside—the pact. 
Further confusion flows from the unfor- 
tunate but understandable coincidence 
that this military assistance program 
came to a head when the foreign minis- 
ters of all the treaty countries came to 
Washington to sign the pact. 

But there is no further legitimate room 
for confusion since I put the State De- 
partment’s categorical statement into the 
Recorp a few days ago. 

The answer is that the military- 
assistance program which will presently 
be submitted to Congress is not a pro- 
gram for implementation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. It could not be because 
article 3 requires recommendations 
under article 9 to initiate any such pro- 


Am. 

The State Department says: 

The program 

Referring to the pending military- 
assistance program 
would be necessary even if there were no 
treaty just as the treaty would be necessary 
if the military-assistance program had not 
yet been formulated. This latter program 
has its own validity and necessity, rooted in 
basic elements of our foreign policy. The 
principal element involved in both is that 
of the national interest of the United States 
in insuring the security of certain free 
nations. The military-assistance program is 
separate from the treaty, except that the 
treaty and the MAP both serve the national 
interest and security of the United States 
and in this way supplement each other. 
* * + <Any further military-assistance 
programs involving Atlantic Pact countries 
will be prepared and submitted on the basis 
of recommendations which will be made by 
the organization to be established under 
article 9 of the treaty. 


That ends the State Department quo- 
tation. It also ends any doubt about 
the status of the treaty in respect to the 
military-assistance program which is 
waiting around the corner. 

This leaves us, therefore, exclusively 
with treaty obligations as involved in 
pending reservations. I use the reser- 
vation proposed by the distinguished 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] as an 
example. I understand it now will be 
offered in conjunction with other Sena- 
tors, but that it is substantially the same 
as originally presented, with the dele- 
tion of one clause. It reads as follows: 

Nothing contained in article III creates 
any legal or moral obligation on the part 
of the United States to furnish or supply 
arms, armaments, military, naval, or air 
equipment, or supplies to any other party 
or parties to said treaty. 


That is true as far as it goes. But it 
does not go far enough. It is not all of 
the truth. Half-truths are dangerous. 
That is the difficuity in attempting 
specifications. That is why I am ops 
posed to the attempt. If you start this 
business, the truth requires you to find 
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appropriate words to express, among 
other things, some such added thought 
as this, and even this is not comprehen- 
sive: Unless and until the Congress, in 
its own judgment, finds the furnishing 
of such supplies essential to peace and 
security in the North Atlantic com- 
munity on the self-help basis defined in 
the treaty. i 

Then you are off to an argument, at 
home and abroad, as to precisely what 
it is you have said or are trying to say 
which is different from the treaty—and 
it is different from the treaty. 

The Secretary of State puts it this 
way: 

The pact does not dictate the conclusion 
of honest judgment > © >it does pre- 
clude repudiation of the obligation of mak- 
ing that honest judgment. 


In other words, we are not entitled to 
assert a total disclaimer of mutual re- 
sponsibility to the pact—as distinguished 
from its individual signatories—under 
article 3. Nor is that what any of us 
really means. Indeed, it may well be 
that, under warranting justification, we 
may freely come to the precise conclusion 
which this reservation would denounce 
in advance, 

This pact establishes no automatic 
right anywhere to demand arms of us. It 
does establish a right to present a re- 
quest, under article 9, and to have it 
considered by us in the light of this 
mutual responsibility and our own honest 
estimate of the need and of our capacity 
to respond. Period. 

No reservation is necessary to protect 
this point because it is plain in every 
word that has been uttered in this de- 
bate in the presentation of the pact. 
Surely the opponents of the pact will not 
be valid witnesses to the contrary be- 
cause if the pact is ratified, their views 
will not have prevailed. If it be argued 
that Senators who vote against the 
reservation have thereby accepted the 
unlimited obligations which the reserva- 
tion would denounce, my answer—of 
course, with no reflection on the good 
faith of the authors—is that Senators 
who vote against such reservations have 
merely rejected a half-truthful state- 
ment of those obligations which remain 
the same as if the rejected reservation 
had never been offered. It is infinitely 
better to stand upon the general text of 
the pact than to attempt specifications 
which easily may create more problems 
than they solve. 

It is urged that we must not mislead 
our associates. I cordially agree. These 
debates will have disabused their minds 
of any notion that we are assuming re- 
sponsibility for arming western Europe to 
the teeth or of turning ourselves into an 
automatic arsenal. But it would be even 
more tragic to invite misgivings that, 
though we ratify the pact, we shall have 
no sense of mutual concern in the de- 
fense problems of those brave countries 
which sit in the immediate shadow of the 
jeopardy which, wherever it might break, 
is aimed finally at us. The consequences 
could be appalling. 

I happen to be one of those who believe 
that the overriding authority of this pact 
is in its potentials under article 5 rather 
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than in forces-in-being under article 3. 
But I say again that I recognize the 
importance of putting this defense in 
gear and rounding out its normal suffi- 
ciency, particularly to sustain law and 
order against subversion. I shall fit my 
future judgments to the facts. But I 
certainly do not intend by my vote to in- 
vite the imputation that I am blind to 
these facts or to my country’s interest in 
them, I consider that my treaty obliga- 
tion is to give them honest and faithful 
consideration. I conceive that my right 
of action is totally my own. 

I am certain that this or any other 
reservation is in no way necessary to 
protect our constitutional process, our 
independent judgments, our congres- 
sional conscience, and our nonaggres- 
sive purpose to use this pact for peace. 

Needless reservations, though born of 
honorable caution, serve only to con- 
fuse—perh confound—our friends, 


while potential aggressors take renewed . 


hope that we do not really mean what 
we say when we dedicate ouselves to ef- 
fective unity against their North Atlantic 
conquests. 

We may thus defeat our own purposes 
and cripple the protective values upon 
which so much depends, 

I continue to believe, Mr. President, 
that this pact—if eloquently approved 
by the Senate—is our best peaceful and 
strategic chance to stop another war be- 
fore it starts. If it starts—pact or no 
pact—it is headed straight in our direc- 
tion, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
cannot consume the time of the Senate 
in answering parliamentary inquiries, 
because the time is already disposed of 
by a unanimous-consent agreement, and 
is in control of the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY] and the Senator irom 
Missouri [Mr. DONNELL]. The Chair 
apologizes to the Senator from Missouri, 
but a parliamentary inquiry and the 
answer might consume several minutes. 

Mr. DONNELL, Mr. President, I as- 

sume that the Senator from Texas ex- 
pects us to go forward at this point. I 
yield 20 minutes to the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. TAFT}. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Before the 
Senator from Ohio begins; let the Chair 
respectfully admonish Senators not to 
engage in conversation. The art of 
whispering seems to be a lost art in the 
Senate. Senators who feel it incumbent 
upon themselves to say anything say it 
loud enough to be heard. The Chair 
hopes that Senators will not indulge in 
conversation during this debate. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have al- 
ready stated at length and in detail the 
reasons why I intend to vote against the 
North Atlantic Pact. In substance, 
those reasons consist of the fact that, 
in my opinion, the North Atlantic Pact 
is part of a larger project including the 
arms program. The State Department 
in some places says it is incidental to the 
arms program. I think we close our 
eyes to realities unless we realize that 
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this is one thing, and that in going into 
this pact we are committing ourselves to 
an arms program. Therefore I shall 
vote against the North Atlantic Pact, un- 
less it is made clear that these two 
things are separate. 

The declaration proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] says: 

The United States of America ratifies this 
treaty with the understanding that article 3 
commits none of the parties thereto, morally 
or legally, to furnish or supply arms, arma- 
ments, military, naval o- air equipment or 
military, naval, or air supplies to any other 
party or parties to this treaty. 


Either the treaty commits us to that 
obligation or it does not. We have had 
throughout this entire debate a marked 
difference of opinion on that question, 
which has not been resolved by the very 
excellent speech of the Senator from 
Michigan. To my mind it is just as un- 
certain today whether he thinks there 
is a moral or legal obligation to go ahead 
with an arms program, as it was before 
he began to speak. I have heard that 
there is no particular arms program to 
which we are committed; but whether 
we are committed to an arms program 
or not, I cannot conclude from the Sen- 
ator’s speech. Even if we adopt this res- 
ervation it does not prevent us from 
proceeding with an arms program, It 
simply says that when the question of an 
arms program arises we are entirely free 
to adopt it if we wish, or to decline it if 
we wish; that we are not obligated to 
all 11 nations; that we can pick out a 
particular nation; that if a nation is 
threatened with actual attack, as was 
Turkey, or if a nation is threatened with 
internal attack, as was Greece, or if 
there is some country, like China today, 
which is threatened with Communist at- 
tack, and we can see the threat, and see 
that military aid may be effective, then 
we can proceed without regard to the 
obligations in the pact itself. 

This does not foreclose us from a mili- 
tary program, but it says that there is 
no legal or moral obligation in the pact. 
It says that we can turn down completely, 
if we wish, the military program pre- 
sented to us. 

This treaty is ambiguous. Who can 
say that article 3 is not ambiguous? Who 
can say that there is any certainty as to 
what it means? Taking the views of 
various Senators as expressed during this 
debate, the distinguished junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. DULLES] said: 

I said in substance I see in the treaty no 
legal or moral obligation to vote any arms 


program which is not defensible on its own 
merits. 


He takes an extreme view, that there 
is no obligation whatever. He says in 
other places that in his opinion the lead- 
ers of foreign governments do not think 
there is any obligation. If so, there can 
certainly be no objection on their part 
to our clearly making that statement; 
nor can I see how there can be a reason- 
able objection on his part or on the part 
of anyone who thinks there is no moral 
or legal obligation, to our frankly stat- 
ing that fact in a reservation. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
York also disagrees directly with the 
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State Department. The State Depart- 
ment says the North Atlantic Pact is an 
agreement on a policy of common de- 
fense, and that its very vital corollary 
is a program of military aid. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York says 
he disagrees; he says that 'a program of 
military aid is not its vital corollary. 
There we have a direct difference of 
opinion on a vitally important question. 

The chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the distinguished Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], it seems to 
me has taken two inconsistent positions 
in one sentence. He issued a statement 
which he said that a vote for the treaty 
does not carry with it any obligation 
to vote for arms implementation. But 
then he said that we must act promptly 
on arms implementation and assure the 
co-signers of the pact that we mean busi- 
ness, that we are sincere and earnest. 
If that is not a statement that there is 
certainly a moral obligation to provide 
arms, I do not know what it is. So the 
distinguished Senator from Texas says 
clearly that in his opinion there is a 
moral obligation to provide arms. 

The position of the distinguished Sen- 

ator from Michigan and the position of 
the distinguished Secretary of State con- 
stitute a kind of moderate intermediate 
position. They say that if we ratify the 
pact, it cannot be said there is no obli- 
gation to help. They say there will be an 
obligation to help. When they say that, 
they are talking about military help, not 
about other help. Article 3 may well 
bind us to a general ECA program, even 
if we adopt the reservation; but without 
the reservation, and in view of the history 
of what has gone on, it seems to me clear- 
ly that Article 3 is an obligation to pro- 
vide arms. 
- We are told that there is an obligation 
to help, but that the extent, manner, and 
timing are up to the honest judgment of 
the parties. So, Mr. President, we see 
that they say there is an obligation. 

The distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan seems this afternoon to be saying 
in effect that of course there is going to 
be an arms program, but that we can de- 
cide just how big it should be and of 
what it should consist. But he says 
there is “an obligation.” Fundamental- 
ly, those who object to the adoption of 
this reservation think there is an obliga- 
tion, they know there is an obligation, 
and they think we must go on to an arms 
program as soon as we adopt the pact. I 
cannot escape the conclusion that there 
is a complete difference of opinion be- 
tween different Senators on this question. 
Therefore, such a difference of opinion 
should be resolved, and should be re- 
solved by the Senate of the United 
States, before we ratify a treaty which 
may well develop into one of the greatest 
foreign-aid assistance programs we have 
ever seen. It can easily go well be- 
yond the total burden of ECA. 

The newspapers differ as to what the 
treaty means. Mr. Arthur Krock, the 
distinguished representative of the New 
York Times, says very clearly that any 
Member of Congress who reads informed 
newspaper dispatches must have known 
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from the time the Scandinavian minis- 
ters were encouraged to visit our State 
Department that the purpose of their 
visit was to get arms, and that the pur- 
pose of getting arms under the North 
Atlantic Pact was what impelled Nor- 
way to reject the Scandinavian pact with 
Sweden and Denmark. 

I cannot find that the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee really repudiates the 
obligation provided under the treaty to 
supply arms. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who is an 
excellent lawyer, has taken the position 
on this floor that there is clearly an obli- 
gation under the treaty to provide arms 
and that we should recognize it now. 
The Washington Post takes a similar 
position, namely, that that is what the 
treaty is and that arms are a necessary 
adjunct to the North Atlantic Treaty. 

So, Mr. President, I cannot understand 
the position of those who say there is no 
obligation, and yet are unwilling to vote 
for this reservation, unless they think 
really there is an obligation—an indefi- 
nite one, perhaps, but still an obligation. 
That obligation changes, to my mind, 
the entire spirit of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

I do not see how the other signatory 
countries are going to be discouraged by 
our adoption of this reservation. They 
know it is being debated here. They 
know very well that the arms program is 
going to be considered. The distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Duties], who knows many of the repre- 
sentatives of the foreign countries and 
has talked to them, says they do not 
really feel that any obligation is con- 
nected with the treaty. 

So how can we in any way hurt their 
feelings by adopting this reservation? 
If we do not adopt it, are not we deceiv- 
ing them? If we ratify the treaty, at 
the same time reserving in our minds the 
right to vote down any arms program at 
all, are not we fooling them by refusing 
to adopt the reservation now? Is not 
truth the best foreign policy, as it is the 
best domestic policy? Should not we 
make perfectly clear what we are doing 
and how far we are willing to go, and not 
lead the signatory countries to think that 
we are coming to their aid with arms suf- 
ficient to enable them to defend them- 
selves? How many arms do Senators 
think are necessary for Denmark or for 
Norway to have to defend itself against 
Russia. The Italians must be looking 
for us to come to their aid. It has come 
to be assumed as a fact that the United 
States is coming to the assistance of the 
signatory nations, to defend them 
against a possible attack. But that is 
not so. We are not going to do it, in the 
last analysis. We may give them arms 
to some extent, but I myself do not think 
we should commit ourselves, and I do not 
think we will commit ourselves actually 
to send American troops to those 
countries. 

Is it not better to be fair to these coun- 
tries by defining exactly what we are 
prepared to do, which, to my mind, 
means one thing only, namely, to say to 
Russia that if she goes to war with any 
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of these countries, although she may win 
for a time, yet in the end the United 
States has the power, which it will use 
in such a war, to attain victory, and the 
nation that challenges it will go down 
to defeat. That is what we say, but we 
should not guarantee arms to these 
countries. If we do so, I think we make 
it more probable that there will be a 
war. 

The State Department comes forward 
with the rather naive view that, after 
all, the steps provided for under article 
9 will not be taken at this time. Whether 
that means there will be another mili- 
tary program, or what the theory is, I 
do not know; but I think the idea that 
the supplying of arms and the pact are 
separate is merely a theory of the State 
Department, whereas everyone knows 
they are together and are one project. 
That is merely a bright idea conceived 
by someone in the State Department. 
They want to go ahead with the military 
program now; so they suggest that the 
nations do not meet under article 9, 
but that the military program be pro- 
ceeded with as a separate matter. 

If that is done, I admit we are not 
obligated to go ahead with such a mili- 
tary program. But under article 9, later 
it would be very difficult for us to es- 
cape another program. 

So, Mr. President, I am opposing the 
treaty. If the reservation is adopted, I 
shall vote for the treaty. But with the 
reservation, this whole program in my 
opinion is not a peace program; it is a 
War program. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to make so didactic a statement as 
that, so I shall say that with the arms 
factor the whole tendency of this pro- 
gram is toward a third world war, in- 
stead of away from a third world war; 
because we are in the first place commit- 
ting ourselves to a vast program of for- 
eign aid. 

In the second place, we are commit- 
ting ourselves to a policy of war, not a 
policy of peace. We are building up 
armaments. We are undertaking to arm 
half the world against the other half. 
We are inevitably starting an armament 
race. The more the pact signatories 
arm, the more the Russians are going to 
arm. It is said they are armed too much 
already. Perhaps that is true. But 
that makes no difference. The more we 
arm, the more they will arm, the more 
they will devote their whole attention 
to the building up of arms. The general 
history of armament races in the world 
is that they have led to war, not to peace. 

In the third place, we are going back 
to the old balance-of-power theory. 
Every American has denounced that the- 
ory. Every man who has thoroughly 
thought out the question of interna- 
tional organization has said the only ul- 
timate hope of peace depends upon the 
establishment of law and justice among 
nations, with international action by 
joint force against an aggressor. We 
abandon that theory under the treaty 
and arms program; and we go back to 
the old balance-of-power theory, which 
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England followed for years. We are fol- 
lowing exactly the theory she practiced— 
“Keep Europe divided more or less equal- 
ly and so that neither can afford to 
attack safely and, ultimately, England 
has the balance of power.” That is the 
effect o2 this program to turn back to the 
balance of power, which never pre- 
vented war, except for brief periods of 
time. It always led to a series of wars 
in Europe, and it will lead to a series of 
wars in the world, if that is all we de- 
velop. 

So, Mr. President, I believe that if we 
simply want to take a purely defensive 
action, if we want to warn Russia, we 
ought to adopt this reservation and then 
ratify the treaty. But I feel as strongly 
as I can that if we go ahead with the 
arms program, in which I think the 
treaty now involves us, we are adopting 
a policy far more likely to lead to a third 
war, and the real tragedy of a third 
world war, than to peace. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Texas desire to go for- 
ward at this time? If not, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Ohio used 16 minutes. 

Mr. DONNELL, I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Vermont is recognized for 5 
minutes, in absentia. 

Mr. DONNELL. Ido not see the Sen- 
ator. I yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. MALONE]. 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC PACT 


Mr. MALONE. . Mr. President, the 
North Atlantic Pact, as now written, will 
serve to protect the integrity of the colo- 
nial system of Asia and Africa—and will 
cause the Asiatic and African people to 
favor and to look upon as a savior any 
nation that will promise them relief from 
the European nations’ colonial yoke— 
and the nation to promise such relief is 
Russia. It also, for the first time, re- 
moves our prerogative to be the sole 
judge when our peace and safety is 
threatened—also to declare war only in 
the event such peace and safety are 
threatened. 

It is extremely doubtful if the empire 
nations of England, France, the Nether- 
lands, and Belgium can hold their 
colonial possessions much longer even 
with our help—and the wisdom of lin- 
ing up with this effort and alienating 
the Asiatic and African people is, to say 
the least, questionable. 

This is not an isolated Atlantic Pact 
or treaty with the 12 European nations. 
On June 11, 1947, I debated the Vanden- 
berg resolutions with the senior Senator 
from Michigan contending at that time 
that if the Senate demanded that the 
President make such a treaty or pact 
without the specific terms of such treaty 
being indicated, then this body would be 
morally bound to approve any such ar- 
rangements that the President might 
later send to the Senate floor. I further 
contended that it was the first breach 
of the 173-year-old policy of independent 
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checking on any pact or treaty prepared 
by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

One year later we find the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Acheson, saying that the Van- 
denberg resolutions were the basis of the 
pact, and find that all member nations 
were called to Washington to sign the 
pact—before it reached the Senate 
floor—thus, in every way possible em- 
barrassing any Senator who might make 
so bold as to try to determine its real 
meaning. 

The North Atlantic Pact will develop 
the basis for supplying arms to Europe, 
and I say to the distinguished Senators 
before me today, the arms will be the 
basis of the boys and girls going to Eu- 
rope to use the arms. 

For a precedent I refer my colleagues 
to the statement by Winston Churchill 
during World War II, in the early stages. 
At that time he said what was needed 
was funds and credit. We gave them 
credit. He then said, “Give us the tools 
and we will finish the job.” We gave 
them the tools. Then we ended up by 
sending from 70 percent to 75 percent of 
all the boys and girls who were in the war 
in Europe. That is exactly where we are 
headed now. It is the old story over 
again. 

When I mentioned the Monroe Doc- 
trine a year ago last March in the Mar- 
shall plan debate as a substitute for our 
then international policy, then again in 
the ECA debate on March 30 of this year, 
then on July 12 in the North Atlantic 
Pact address and debate, I meant the 
Monroe Doctrine which we relied upon 
for 125 years, adopted in 1823, and which 
is still in existence, regardless of the 1947 
Latin-American Defense Pact. I asi: 
unanimous consent to place in the REC- 
orD a very short statement, found at page 
142 of a work, We of the Americas, by 
Carlos DeVilles, a statement that the 
Monroe Doctrine is still in effect and its 
purpose and c‘fect, also a further state- 
ment on the same subject matter. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The last public statement of American for- 
eign policy, issued in the form of a State 
Department pamphlet on October 20, 1947, 
observes: “There was a realization that the 
freedom of Latin America from European 
control was in the interest of our own secu- 
rity. This view was stated in the form 
of a policy or doctrine by President Monroe 
in 1823.” The document states further that 
the two Americas were “brought closer to- 
gether” through the multilateral agreements 
against aggressors, which culminated in the 
Rio de Janeiro continental defense pact of 
September 1947. It does not state, or re- 
motely imply, that any of these joint agree- 
ments is a substitute for a Monroe Doctrine 
which now has been abandoned. 

The Monroe Doctrine as a unilateral in- 
strument or policy is not dead, nor has the 
self-nominated United States stewardship 
of this hemisphere been abandoned. Even 
if it had never been placed in words as a 
publicly stated policy, it seems to me that 
the Monroe Doctrine still would be a living 
reality; for it embodies the instinct of self- 
preservation of the most powerful nation in 
the Western Hemisphere. It was a definite 
part of the United States’ position long be- 
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fore Monroe wrote his now famous message 
to Congress. 

In a congressional resolution, as early as 
1811, the United States evidenced increas- 
ing concern over the possibility of European 
invasions throughout the Spanish South, 
In early American history we frequently find 
official expression of this anxiety. 

The principle of no European entangle- 
ments” was basic to the Monroe Doctrine. 
Washington had said in his Farewell Address 
that European interests sprang from causes 
“essentially foreign to our concerns.” Wash- 
ington’s main worry was that American peace 
and prosperity might be destroyed “in the 
toils of European ambition, rivalship, inter- 
est, humor, or caprice.” 

The Monroe Doctrine simply formulated 
the method by which these “toils” were to 
be kept as remote from the United States 
as possible. Washington's Farewell Address 
and the Monroe Doctrine are not only com- 
plementary; they are one and the same pol- 
icy—a fact often disregarded by jurists and 
diplomats. 

The Monroe Doctrine was a two-way pre- 
cept: No European intervention in this hemi- 
sphere; no American intervention in Europe. 
It read: “In the wars of European powers 
relating to themselves, we have never taken 
any part; nor does it comport with our 
policy to do so. It is only when our rights 
are invaded or seriously menaced that we 
resent injuries or make preparations for our 
defense.“ 

The Monroe move was one of the smartest 
in the history of world diplomacy. Gener- 
ally pictured as a show of strength, it should 
rather be appraised as a bold attempt on the 
part of a comparatively weak nation to keep 
all powerful, potential aggressors at a safe 
distance. 

So arrogant did the Monroe Doctrine ap- 
pear to the Holy Alliance powers that Met- 
ternich called it “an indecent declaration,” 
and Bismarck, “a diplomatic impertinence,” 

Not over 12,000,000 people inhabited the 
United States at that time; its great eco- 
nomic potentialities were just beginning to 
be developed; it did not have an army or 
navy of any importance. Unsure of its abil- 
ity to meet European nations in a cold test 
of arms, the United States used to the utmost 
the diplomatic weapon of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Its purpose was not to invite a test 
of strength but to avoid one. 


When the Truman Doctrine was formu- 
lated in March 1947 it was said that it meant 
an extension of the Monroe Doctrine to the 
world at large. 

For a moment it appeared so but it was 
soon transformed as the Marshall plan was, 
into a negotiated affair with the European 
nations and finally has evolutionized into 
what we see today, a peacetime Atlantic 
alliance to depend, incredible as it may be, 
on American lend-lease military supplies 
and on the protection of the armed forces 
of the United States. 3 

All potential aggressors knew exactly what 
would confornt them if they violated the 
Monroe Doctrine, and so would take no 
chances. For the potential aggressors of 
our times, it was always a matter of specula- 
tion whether the United States would fight 
in Europe or not; so they assumed it would 
not, and when opportunity for profitable ag- 
gression beckoned, they took the chance. 

Even de-isolated Uncle Sam might still 
have prevented two world wars if he had 
preserved at least his century-old Monroe 
grand strategy. 

It seems to me that besides the no-med- 
dling-in-Europe clear implication of the 
Monroe Doctrine there is another basic differ- 
ence between that doctrine and the one 
that the United States is now evolving for 
Europe. 
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President Monroe deliberately refused to 
enter into any negotiations or even into a 
joint declaration with Britain or with any 
other European nation. 

The plan for a joint British-American de- 
claration was Prime Minister George Can- 
ning’s idea as we all know. So it was care- 
fully weighed by the American Government 
and rejected. Jefferson and Madison were 
for it. But Secretary Adams was adamant; 
he refused to have the United States in- 
volved in any European commitment in 
safeguarding the security of this Nation and 
of this continent. Monroe followed Adams’ 
advice and so the Monroe Doctrine became a 
unilateral declaration with no entanglement 
or commitment to any nation; to be used, 
as Secretary of State Calhoun said, “As the 
political interests of the country advised.” 

Any treaty or commitment would have 
forced this Nation to accept a foreign in- 
terpretation of the doctrine. Being uni- 
lateral only the Government of the United 
States had the right to say when and how 
the Monroe Doctrine should be brought into 
action. 

Quite different from the Atlantic alliance 
where there are 11 governments which in 
due time may claim that any threat real or 
not or any provoked aggression is a case to 
bring the alliance into effect and put the 
United States on the spot. 

President Monroe did not consult or nego- 
tiate with any of the Latin-American nations 
which the doctrine was going to protect 
against alien encroachments. 

He did not summon the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of Congress. 

He did not request any legislative author- 
ization or indorsement. 

He did not talk of military or economic 
help to any nation. 

There was no Monroe plan nor a Monroe 
alliance. 

His declaration was nothing but a decla- 
ration, no pact, no law, no Congress ap- 
proval, no treaty; it created no obligation on 
the part of this Nation toward anybody but 
unto herself. 

The doctrine as Wilson said was unilateral 
prociaimed by the United States on its own 
authority it has been and shall always be 
maintained its sole bility. 

Monroe said that he would consider “ - 
gerous to our peace and safety any attempt 
on the part of the European powers to ex- 
tend their systems to any portion of this 
hemisphere”; he stamped as a manifestation 
of unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing the Latin-American nations or 
controlling any other manner their destiny 
by any European power. 

That extremely simple insertion in a cur- 
rent Presidential message to Congress worked 
for over a century and it worked 100 per- 
cent, 

It completely achieved its purpose of pro- 
tecting the United States’ flank against 
powerful potential European enemies. 

It gave the Latin-American Republics their 
chance to freely carve out their own destiny. 

It sharply deflected from this hemisphere 
all new colonizing drives. 

Now, what the United States is trying to 
do for the western European nations today 
is exactly what she endeavored to do and 
did during 126 years, for the other nations 
of this continent. 

In both cases, furthermore, the United 
States were concerned with their own secu- 
rity. 

Why then could not a simple stern, Ameri- 
can-like declaration work today as it worked 
126 years ago? 

At the time of Monroe this Nation had 12,- 
000,000 inhabitants and no military power of 
any Kind to face even one of the European 
nations which received the warning. 
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Today. it has all the power necessary to 
back a declaration effectively. 

If Monroe had negotiated his doctrine with- 
in this Nation and with other nations he 
would surely have become involved in the 
same troubles that the Atlantic alliance is 
having, and will bring and would have meant 
all kinds of economic and military commit- 
ments as this Nation is now assuming. 


Mr. MALONE. The Monroe Doctrine 
simply and briefly left with the United 
States of America the decision, which we 
always have made, throughout our 173 
years of existence, that we go to war only 
when our peace and safety are threat- 
ened, and that we are the sole judges, 
under the Monroe Doctrine, when such 
peace and safety are threatened. 

While under the North Atlantic Pact, 
we would divide that responsibility with 
12 European nations. There will be 12 
separate nations that, not only will be 
the judge of whether their peace and 
safety are threatened, but automatically 
our peace and safety is assumed to be 
threatened, and we must then come to 
their assistance. 

In other words, we can, according to 
the pact, judge how best to help them 
but it can only lead to one thing, and 
that is a contest at arms. 

I consider the North Atlantic Pact to 
be one of the most useless treaties we 
have ever considered, and to be a most 
dangerous and most radical departure 
from what constitutes the main duty of 
this body, which is to protect and pro- 
mote the legitimate interests and the 
security of this Nation. Yet I would 
consider its ratification worth while, if 
that would solve the great problem which 
is facing humanity at this moment, the 
problem of giving back to the American 
people the management of their foreign 
policy. 

This country was made by the people. 
They succeeded in everything except in 
the matter of foreign policy. Why? 
Because the people were bypassed in that 
field. Their rights were usurped. If 
the people had been informed and given 
a chance, then this Nation would not 
have been dragged from one emergency 
to another in the morass of this pact. 

Do we realize that actually fewer men 
are shaping and formulating the carry- 
ing on of foreign policies of the United 
States than are in the Kremlin at Mos- 
cow? At least there are 13 or 14 men in 
the Politburo. Whereas when four men 
in Washington even commit this Nation 
to an irrevocable policy with respect to 
Europe for the next 20 years, and, when 
these four men agree, the policy becomes 
bipartisan, if you please, according to 
an ill-timed concept of the work of the 
United States Senate, then the whole 
weight of the machinery of the Govern- 
ment of the two parties goes into action, 
backed up by the press and by powerful 
public declarations. To dissent then is 
heresy, and the people, uninformed and 
confused, have to bow to the inexorable. 

I feel a deep responsibility for what 
is happening today in the Senate. I feel 
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responsible because I am unable to con- 
vince my colleagues of the perils involved 
in the surrender of the freedom of action 
of the Government of the United States: 
of the perils that their pact involves: 
o the surrender it means. I am so cer- 
tain that I am right in opposing this 
strange European document baptized as 
a North Atlantic defense pact, that I 
must admit that it is only because of 
the failure of the opposition to make its 
point clear that this vote is going the 
Way it is going: against the United States 
of America and against the New World. 
I said a few days ago that this was 
the culmination of a plan. I am afraid 
that unless the American people wake up, 
it will not be the culmination. Fortu- 
nately the American conscience is awak- 
ening. We must beware from now on. 
There is an angry wave of public opinion 
rising against these un-American poli- 
cies. They want to know why this Nation 
cannot have a foreign policy of its own. 
Why we were led from UNRRA to Bretton 
Woods; from Bretton Woods to the $3,- 
000,000,000 loan to England; from the 
loan to England to the Truman doctrine; 
from the Truman doctrine to the Mar- 
shall plan; from the Marshall plan to the 
Atlantic alliance while always told again 
and again that hose were the last com- 
mitments and the last dollars. From 
Atlantic alliance we are being led now 
to a new armaments lend lease to Europe 
which the Secretary of State announced 
yesterday will be soon sent to Congress. 
The angry wave is rising, gentlemen. 
This day of joy on this floor is of sorrows 
in millions of humble homes all over this 
country. Here are the applauses; there 
the bells are tolling. Here the flag is up; 
in millions of American houses and 
hearts the flag is at half mast. This 
twentieth of July may go dcwn in history 
as the day of American dependence just 
as the fourth was the day of independ- 
ence 173 years ago. This angry wave of 
public opinion is not against internation- 
alism; far from that their aim is an ef- 
fective internationalism io take the place 
of mere Europeanism which is all that 
our foreign policy means at this moment, 
It is a wave based also on the convic- 
tion that the best and only way to serve 
the world is to keep this Nation safe and 
strong and secured. We are doing ab- 
solutely the opposite today gentlemen. 
ONE PART OF A PROGRAM OF FIVE PARTS 


The North Atlantic Pact is only one 
part of a five part administration hybrid 
national and international program that 
will average the wage-living standard 
of living of this Nation with the low- 
wage living standards and slave labor 
of the Asiatic and European countries. 
The complete program includes: The 
North Atlantic Pact, the Marshall-ERP- 
ECA plan, the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act, the Internationa] Trade Organiza- 
tion, the “Bold new program”—point 4 
of the President’s announcement. 

This entire Administration program 
together with a suggested alternate 
American program is fully outlined in 
my address and debate in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of July 12, 1949. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Nevada has expired. 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield myself 15 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Missouri is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENEERG] referred at the outset of his re- 
marks to what he termed “superficially 
persuasive reservations.” He then pro- 
ceeded to discuss the happenings with 
respect to Senate Resolution 239, which 
was adopted on July 11, 1948. I under- 
stood him to say, in substance, that at 
that time the only reservation made by 
the Senate, when it adopted Senate Res- 
olution 239, was as to whether the pro- 
vision regarding advice which was con- 
tained in it was satisfactorily followed 
by the President in the negotiations 
which ensued. I disagree most emphati- 
cally with the statement made by the 
Senator from Michigan, and I quote 
from his own language as it appeared on 
that date. Said he: 

Repeatedly I have insisted that we must 
be perfectly sure that when we exercise the 
advice function in respect to the advice to 
the President on this subject, we are not 
yielding any of our subsequent consent 
prerogative. So far as the Senator from 
Michigan is concerned, he completely dis- 
agrees with any assertion that the exercise 
of the advice functions is a surrender of the 
consent function. 


It is true he said the following, which 
I think in fairness to him should be 
included: 


I hope there will be no misunderstand- 


ing about the nature of the resultant obli- 


gation. I do not think the situation re- 
mains entirely as it was before we acted. 
I think we have emphasized our very deep 
interest in exploring any regional arrange- 
ments which may be made, from the stand- 
point of our own national security. I think 
that carries with it the implication that if 
we find it to be to the advantage of our na- 
ional security, we shall be very definitely 
sympathetic with the objectives. At that 
point we shall assess the situation from the 
standpoint of our own national security, 
and make our decision accordingly. 


Mr. President, this differs very mate- 
rially from the announcement made to- 
day by the Senator from Michigan that 
the only reservation made by the Senate 
was whether the advice contained in 
Senate Resolution 239 was satisfactorily 
followed. 

I desire to address myself briefly to 
the importance of attaching reserva- 
tions to the treaty. The Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart] has very very clearly 
pointed out, as I see it, the tremendous 
importance of the reservation which has 
been offered by himself and two other 
Senators and which is now before us, 
with respect to article 3. In that con- 
nection, I should like to refer to the 
letter written by Charles Evans Hughes, 
back in 1919 when, referring to the 
League of Nations, he said: 

The proposed covenant should be viewed 
as a mere beginning, and while it is im- 
portant that we should have a beginning, 
it is equally important that we should not 
make a false start. 
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So, Mr. President, I submit that it is 
important here that we make no false 
start. 

It has been suggested that there are 
various objections to reservations. The 
experience of our country, to my mind, 
with respect to reservations, does not 
make valid that point in opposition to 
them. In the first place, it is perfectly 
clear that it is important to have a defi- 
nite understanding at the time we enter 
into the pact as to what our obligations 
under it may be. Obviously, it is also 
perfectly clear that abroad it is under- 
stood in one way, and upon the floor of 
the Senate it is understood by some 
Senators in one way and by other Sena- 
tors in another way. 

In the Washington Post this morning 
I find that Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman told the French Cabinet today 
that he was confident the United States 
would supply arms aid to western Europe 
to put teeth into the Atlantic Pact. I 
read: 

Schuman said American aid would be a 
“natural sequel” to the pact. He added he 
attached “the highest importance” to Presi- 
dent Truman’s proposal to Congress for a 
$1,450,000,000 appropriation to put teeth into 
the pact. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Council of the Republic, corresponding to a 
senate, voted 16 to 1 tonight for ratifica- 
tion. 

Debate will start in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties Friday morning and a vote is expected 
late Saturday night. 


Mr. President, it is of the highest im- 
portance to have a clear and definite 
statement in our own minds and in the 
minds of the other signatories as to what 
article 3 of the treaty means. It may 
be thought by some persons that the 
reservations—and I may say I am not 
a party to the reservations, but I shall 
vote for this reservation, and I shall vote 
against the treaty, even though the res- 
ervation be adopted—it may be thought 
by some persons that the reservations, 
including this one, are but a means to 
kill the treaty. If the treaty means any- 
thing other than what is in the first 
reservation, I, for one, do not want to 
enter the pact. Indeed, I do not want 
to enter it at all, and, as I have indi- 
cated, I shall so vote. But if it does not 
mean anything other than what is in 
the reservation, the other parties ought 
to agree promptly. Some may think 
that a reservation is but a device to kill 
a treaty. I have no doubt it has been 
used in that way in some instances, but 
the history of our country shows, for 
illustration, in a statement issued by Mr. 
Hoskins, of the Library of Congress, 
whose name has been featured in the 
debate several times—and if I had any 
later information I would give it—that 
36 treaties with reservations were made 
by this country from August 4, 1821, to 
December 21, 1944, and of those treaties 
only 4 have failed to be subsequently 
entirely ratified and become effective. In 
other words, as to 32 out of 36 treaties, 
reservations certainly have not killed 
them. I do not know that the reserva- 
tions in the 4 to which I have referred 
were or were not the cause of failure of 
complete ratification of the treaties, but, 
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obviously, the fact is that 32 treaties out 
of 36 were not killed by reservations. 

If we go back over the history of this 
country and see the great list of treaties 
which have been made, we find, for in- 
stance, the Jay treaty with Great Brit- 
ain, made in 1794, involving commercial 
rights. It was a treaty by which Great 
Britain surrendered western military 
posts. It provided also for the settlement 
of revolutionary war debts, for seizure 
during the war, and other subjects. The 
Jay treaty had one or more reservations, 
Iam not sure how many. There was cer- 
tainly one reservation; and yet the treaty 
was ratified. 

The treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo with 
Mexico, was entered into on February 2, 
1848. It arose out of the Mexican War, 
and by it the United States received all 
the southwestern part of the United 
States. It had one or more reservations, 
and that treaty was ratified. 

The treaty with regard to the Gadsden 
Purchase, which the Senate will recall as 
having been entered into with Mexico on 
December 30, 1853, and which pertained 
to the acquisition of a part of southern 
California, had a reservation. It was 
ratified and went into full effect. When 
we reach the debate on the subject of the 
tidelands, we shall find that the treaty of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo will feature very in- 
terestingly on that point. 

The treaty with Great Britain, entered 
into on January 11, 1809, which settled 
the boundary between the United States 
and Canada, had a reservation, but it 
went into effect. 

The treaty with Denmark with respect 
to the Danish West Indies, had a reser- 
vation and went into effect. 

So, Mr. President, the thought which 
may enter the minds of some persons 
with respect to the possibility of reserva- 
tions killing a treaty is not sound and is 
not justified by the history of the United 
States, 

I am against this pact, as I have said, 
outright. I am against it no matter if 
every reservation before us shall be 
adopted. There are numerous reasons 
for my position. I have attempted to 
set them forth. I have appeared too ex- 
tensively on the floor of the Senate, and 
I shall not now trespass on its time for 
more than a few moments. 

One of the reasons for my opposition 
to the ratification of the pact is that it 
is a compact which runs for 20 years—20 
long years—without the slightest oppor- 
tunity on the part of our country to with- 
draw, no matter what the eventualities 
may be. We are in it for 20 years, no 
matter whether France or Italy shall be- 
come communistic in time. Notwith- 
standing the assurances given by the 
Senator from Michigan, I say those 
countries likewise stay within the con- 
fines of the treaty for 20 years. It is 
unwise for this country to enter into an 
obligation which binds it for 20 long 
years without the slightest possibility of 
becoming released from it. If this 
treaty shall be ratified, I, for one, cannot 
possibly escape the somber thought that 
our country has mortgaged itself for a 
vague, indeterminate sum, probably in- 
creasing year after year over the period 
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- of 20 years. Icannot escape the thought 
that from then on, instead of having a 
clear balance sheet, without contingent 
liabilities of this kind, we shall have con- 
tingent liabilities of almost virtually un- 
limited and certainly indeterminate 
amounts. 

We are going into a contract which 
should cause every Man, woman, and 
child with the power of understanding to 
feel appalled—yes; I mean appalled—at 
the nature of the obligations it entails. 
The obligations enter not merely the 
field of economics, but they go to the 
extent of affecting the very question of 
human lives and happiness—yes; per- 
haps even the life of our Republic—if we 
should become involved in wars because 
of the ambitions of some rulers in Eu- 
rope, by reason of the difficulties and 
controversies which have pervaded those 
countries for thousands of years. Our 
boys and girls may lose their lives as a 
result of it. They will be mute and dead 
because of the folly of our becoming a 
party to this agreement. 

Mr. President, there has been argu- 
ment with respect to article 3. I again 
point out the vagueness of it, and yet 
the clarity of it, from one standpoint, 
that it does impose this vast, indeter- 
minate contract involving an unlimited 
amount which we cannot anticipate or 
prophesy. 

Then we come to article 5. We were 
told by the Senator from Michigan this 
morning that half-truths are dangerous, 
and I agree with that statement. It 
calls to mind the article from the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat which was read a 
few days ago with reference to an ad- 
dress delivered by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], as to which the 
article said: 

Senator ConNaLLY pulled out all the stops 
in a 9,000-word concert appealing for Senate 
ratification of the Atlantic Pact. He stated 
the obvious, irrefutable arguments, and then 
some, 


I pause, Mr. President, to say that the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat is in favor of 
ratifying the treaty; and yet it says: 

Our automatic involvement in big-scale 
foreign wars is the fundamental fact of the 
treaty; without that fact—stated or im- 
plied—European nations would not be in- 
terested in it. The pact should be sold to 
the American people on that basis. 


I do not see the Senator from Michi- 
gan on the floor at the moment. But 
the Senator is right and the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat is right when it says 
that half-truths are not enough. I read 
further: 

If they will not accept it In its true 
meaning, now is the time for them to say so. 


So, Mr. President, I say that the half- 
truths point made by the Senator from 
Michigan is strikingly borne out by this 
important and strong editorial in this 
great metropolitan newspaper from my 
own State. 

Mr. President, in addition to the 
obligations which I have pointed out, 
however, we are told that this treaty is 
the best possible deterrent to war. We 
have argued that up one side and down 
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the other. I say now, as I have said 
more than once on this floor, that 
whether it is or is not a deterrent to 
war is entirely a matter of speculation, 
and one man’s guess on this floor is 
pretty nearly as good as another man’s 
guess, because every Senator has in- 
telligence and patriotism and zeal and 
ardor for our country. But no human 
being can tell whether this pact will act 
as a deterrent to war, or whether it will 
result as Viscount Grey pointed out, as 
has been mentioned in the previous de- 
bates in the Senate, with respect to the 
agreements which had been entered into 
in Europe prior to the First World War. 
The Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE}, 
now presiding over the Senate, will, I 
trust, remember the words of Viscount 
Grey, that every country had been piling 
up armaments and making preparations 
for war. The object in each case, the 
viscount said, had been security, and he 
said the effect had been precisely the 
contrary of what was intended and de- 
sired. 

Mr. President, I wish to submit in con- 
clusion—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield myself one 
more minute. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
should like to yield back to the Senator 
5 minutes he has previously offered to 
yield to me. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator. 
I shall take but a moment or two. 

I wish to say, with the utmost power 
that I possess, that I think our joining in 
this pact is a departure from the uniform 
policy of our country, except in the case 
of the agreement made at Rio de Janeiro, 
and the Chapultepec agreement made 
prior thereto. I approach with fear and 
trembling this departure from a policy of 
160 years, or thereabouts, of our national 


history, violating, as this treaty does, the 


fundamental principles laid down by the 
father of his country, George Washing- 
ton, violating the principles laid down by 
Thomas Jefferson, which have been quot- 
ed in this debate, and violating the 
principles laid down by John Marshall, 
later to become, as he did, the Chief 
Justice of the United States. I approach 
it with the fear that our country is com- 
mitting itself so that from now on, and 
for 20 long years—and some of Us may 
not be here, may not be alive, 20 years 
from now—no matter what happens, 
every morning and every evening during 
that period when we pick up the news- 
paper and read what is occurring in the 
world, we must realize that every cloud 
across the sky, every cloud across the 
economic sky, every cloud in Europe, 
every danger, every threat, every dif- 
ference of opinion between European na- 
tions, may develop into a conflict in which 
we may become involved under the terms 
of the contract which we are so solemnly 
entering into. 

Mr. President, we have spoken here 
about the effect on lives. Going back for 
a moment to the material features, if I 
were the Secretary of State of this Gov- 
ernment—I shall never be so honored, I 
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know, but if I were—and I were called 
upon to make any international agree- 
ment contemplated by this treaty, I 
would not know, in a great majority of 
the cases, whether the international en- 
gagement before me for consideration 
could safely be entered into, on economic 
matters, or any type of matters, which 
some one of the 11 nations or all of them 
might bring up, after the negotiation of 
the international arrangement, and 
whether I shall say, “This violates the 
provisions of the North Atlantic Treaty.” 

We might ourselves come to the con- 
clusion, on further reflection, that we 
had overlooked something. In order that 
we may be sure that nobody could make 
such a contention, and make it properly, 
before we entered into international en- 
gagements, even on purely material sub- 
jects, the Secretary of State, in order to 
be absolutely safe, would have to exhibit 
to all the members of the North Atlantic 
Pact a proposed engagement. 

Mr. President, it would appear to me 
that we are going into something that is 
the wildest type of vagary. Bearing in 
mind the traditions of our country, bear- 
ing in mind the freedom which we now 
have, bearing in mind the opportunities 
which America has, bearing in mind the 
young manhood and womanhood who 
will be involved, bearing in mind the ma- 
terial aspects, bearing in mind the 
spiritual values, it is beyond me how any 
Senate of the United States can vote to 
tie us up for 20 long years, without any 
opportunity of withdrawing. 

I appreciate that doubtless this treaty 
will be ratified this afternoon, but I 
think that if we ratify it today, we will 
be making the mistake of our lives, and 
I most earnestly hope that every Sena- 
tor who is wavering on the problem, if 
there be any such, will give considera- 
tion to the thoughts I have tried to ex- 
press. 

I pray that this flag of ours which is 
behind the Presiding Officer may not 
suffer dishonor, may not suffer loss, by 
reason of our going into this treaty. I 
hope that if we go into it, it will justify 
the expectations of its proponents, but 
I fear that if we go into it we will be en- 
compassing our country with dangers, 
with a series of obligations which may 
prove destructive even of the high pur- 
poses of our Nation. 

Mr. President, I inquire how much 
more time our side has. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GEORGE in the chair). The Chair is ad- 
vised that the Senator's side has 19 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. DONNELL. Very well. To the 
Senator from Vermont I yield 5 minutes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for an opportunity to express 
very briefly and finally the reasons why 
I cannot vote for the Atlantic Pact. 

The principal value of the pact is that 
it gives expression to a national interest 
in the freedom of western Europe which 
we must recognize and assert. In the 
treaty this national interest is so tied up 
with procedures, with rearming other 
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nations, with prospective huge expendi- 
tures, and with many other dubious com- 
mitments, that its simple, fundamental 
purpose is buried and sunk. 

Senate Resolution 134 would have been 
infinitely preferable. Recognizing, how- 
ever, that the Senate is expected to rat- 
ify the treaty, but that a real opportunity 
for orderly thought and action exists in 
connection with the rearmament pro- 
gram, it has seemed wise not to press 
Senate Resolution 134, but to ask for the 
earnest consideration of this body of Sen- 
ate Resolution 133 when the subject mat- 
ter thereof comes before us. 

The dangers in this treaty are numer- 
ous. They have been pretty well dis- 
cussed. I shall briefly recapitulate a few 
of them. 

The treaty reemphasizes the mistaken 
notion as to the lccation of the real bat- 
tlefield in this war. That battlefield is in 
the minds and hearts of men. Russia 
has no reason to resort to arms unless 
she is defeated on her present battle- 
field. It is proper for us to have our guns 
cleaned and oiled and our powder dry for 
military warfare, but the chances are 
that we will not face the enemy on the 
military battlefield. 

Pursuing this false concept as to the 
deployment of the enemy force, we have 
in this measure a new outlet through 
which ultimate billions will flow to the 
further weakening of our weakening 
economy and to the further calm con- 
tent of the watchful gentleman behind 
the iron curtain. Fiscal chaos and re- 
sulting unemployment constitute the 
troubled waters in which the enemy is 
most successful in fishing for its moral 
and mental support. 

It is a fallacious and unsupportable 
argument that this treaty supports, or 
in spirit has any relation to, the United 
Nations. It is an alternative action re- 
sorted to as a result of failure in the 
fundamental purpose of the United Na- 
tions. This is no subsidiary crisis or sit- 
uation. This is the thing itself for which 
the United Nations is formed. 

When it comes to the rearmament pro- 
gram, we will have the opportunity either 
in Senate Resolution 133 or in some use- 
ful and well-thought-out modification 
thereof to bring such armed support as 
is advisable back into the procedure and 
structure which was devised for the 
United Nations. We can strengthen that 
organization instead of supplanting it. 
We can thereby strengthen the ideals and 
the intangibles instead of permeating 
them with the cancerous infection of un- 
restrained and sole reliance on arms pro- 
grams which may not develop toward the 
trillions. 

Mr. President, never in the three ses- 
sions of which I have been a Member of 
this Congress have I seen a measure more 
regretfully supported by its friends than 
is the Atlantic Pact. I shall vote unre- 
gretfully for rejection. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I yield 
the remaining portion of the time of the 
opponents to the distinguished Senator 
from Utah [Mr. WATKINS]. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I have 
stated for the Recorp many of the rea- 
sons why I think reservations to the 
treaty should be adopted. I do not ex- 
pect to convert anyone here today to my 
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views unless he is already converted to 
my way of thinking regarding the 
necessity for making it clear what we 
understand this treaty to mean. Other- 
wise my remarks will probably be only 
for the RECORD. 

There has been much discussion of the 
treaty. We have heard much talk on the 
need for reservations, or concerning the 
damage they may do if we adopt them. 
It seems to me we should keep in mind 
what the treaty means in its underlying 
philosophy, and see whether or not the 
reservation we are proposing interferes 
with that at all. 

The distinguished senior Senator 
from Michigan said that we must not 
undermine the fundamental philosophy 
of the pact. I am wondering in what 
way and in what respect the reservation 
to article 3 proposed by the distinguished 
Senators from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] 
and Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and by myself 
would in any way undermine it. 

I have investigated the record some- 
what with respect to how this treaty was 
prepared, and I think we should keep 
that matter in mind as a part of the 
history which will aid those who at some 
time will be required to interpret it. We 
here may understand it clearly. The 
senior Senator from Michigan and the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and other Senators may under- 
stand what they think the pact means. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
has written into its report what it thinks 
the treaty means, and has given us an 
interpretation; but I point out here and 
now that such interpretations are in no 
way binding upon the other parties to 
the pact, either upon Canada or upon 
the 10 nations in Europe. What they 
think about it is important, and what 
they understand it to mean is important, 
and the only way we can give our mean- 
ing, our interpretation, if there is any 
doubt with respect to it, is to write it in 
a reservation, or a declaration as the 
Senator from Nebraska wants to call it. 
We can do it in no other way. The other 
countries are not bound by anything we 
say in our reports or anything we say in 
the Senate. They are bound only by a 
reservation or something that is put in 
the resolution of ratification which will 
be of equal dignity with the treaty itself. 
That is why it is necessary to have a 
reservation put in the treaty so as to 
clarify its meaning. 

How do other countries understand 
article 3, which we have been talking 
about? I have before me now a dispatch 
sent to the New York Times from Paris 
under date of July 20. It is headed: 

Schuman sees United States military aid 
for France as natural consequence of pact 
approval. 

Paris, July 20.—Speaking to the French 
Cabinet today of the expected ratification of 
the North Atlantic pact by the United States 
Senate tomorrow, Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman said that military aid by the United 
States to the European signatories seemed a 
natural consequence of that ratification. 

The same contention was made today in a 
report of the Foreign Affairs Committee to 
the National Assembly. The report, quoting 
the United States State Department, said 
that although the pact and the military as- 
sistance plan had been separately conceived, 
they were based on the same principles and 
were complementary. 
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I think we have had that discussed 
more or less in the Senate before now. 


“In recommending the ratification [of the 
pact], the Government takes account of the 
need of the material and financial aid of the 
United States for our national defense,” said 
the report. “In voting ratification, the 
Assembly will say that this aid is one of the 
indispensable elements in the efficacy of the 
North Atlantic Treaty.” 


Let me repeat those words: 
one of the indispensable elements in the 
efficacy of the North Atlantic Treaty— 

I continue reading: 


and of the common defense of the western 
European countries. It will say that this aid 
should enable France to bear the effort that 
will be imposed by putting in order her 
national defense without endangering her 
economic stability or her financial recovery. 


That is what is being said over there 
now. That has been said by the Foreign 
Minister of France, Mr. Schuman, and we 
have concurrence in that view by the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
French National Assembly. That is 
what they understand the treaty to mean. 

Someone may want to quibble over the 
word “natural,” and may say “well it 
grows out of it.“ They are saying in 
effect that it is a consequence, it is com- 
plementary to it, it is a part thereof, and 
of the whole understanding. Without 
military aid, they are telling us in that 
diplomatic language, the pact will be 
worthless. There must be something 
there to implement it, and to put them in 
position to defend themselves. 

Another circumstance which will aid 
us to interpret the pact, as to what it 
means and what the other countries 
think it means is this: We should keep in 
mind that when the pact was signed the 
foreign ministers of the nations who 
came here to sign it were on hand the 
next morning with specifications and 
with applications for military aid. They 
did not present them before the pact 
was signed. Oh, no, they did not present 
them before it was signed. But immedi- 
ately upon its being signed, they pre- 
sented the specifications and applica- 
tions. Most of them were specifications 
covering what they need. The natural 
inference is that that presentation grew 
out of what they thought they had agreed 
to in the pact. 

Then we have the dispatch which has 
been called to the attention of the Sen- 
ate previously, which came from Den- 
mark—I think the dispatch was placed 
in the Recorp by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. TAFT] a few days ago—in which it 
was said that that Government consid- 
ered the pact and the contract to be 
entered into as a sort of a bank account 
on which they could begin to write 
checks. That is the way they under- 
stood it over there. That is the feeling 
they have. Yet we say here it does not 
mean that at all; that there is no moral 
or legal commitment, 

Before I close I desire to call attention 
to one other thing connected with the 
matter of reservations. It has been in- 
dicated here that we are going to do irre- 
parable damage to the treaty if we adopt 
some reservations. If Senators will look 
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at the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yester- 
day they will find in the speech I deliv- 
ered then that I pointed out the numer- 
ous times reservations have been written 
into treaties in the past few years; in 
fact, the majority of treaties have con- 
tained reservations. The other signa- 
tory countries are not going to hesitate 
to write reservations into this treaty if 
they deem it necessary to do so in order 
to clear up some of the points in the 
treaty. 

The same dispatch from Paris, from 
which I have just read, contains this 
statement: 

The committee— 


Referring to the French Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee— 
proposed that the French ratification act 
should include a provision that an invitation 
to any additional state to join the pact must 
be sanctioned by an act.of Parliament. 

The committee held that such an invita- 
tion would amount to making a new treaty- 
There has been concern in France lest the 
pact be extended to include Spain or Ger- 
many. 


They are going to protect that situa- 
tion, and they propose a reservation. 
Do not be surprised if from the parlia- 
ments of Europe which have not already 
acted upon the treaty a number of res- 
ervations are submitted. Are we going 
to turn the treaty down if reservations 
are attached? I am certain that we 
will not. They will aid in clarifying the 
meaning. 

It has been said to us, with reference 
to the matter of taking in additional 
nations, that none can be taken in with- 
out the consent of all members of the 
pact. But apparently France wants to 
be sure of that fact, and so that nation 
is apparently preparing such a reserva- 
tion, and she might adopt it. 

I call attention to this so that we may 
see clearly that there is no reason on 
principle why we should not interpret 
this pact by the necessary and proper 
reservations. I believe that the one 
which has been submitted to interpret 
article 3 is clear. In principle it has 
been agreed to by the proponents of the 
treaty. They have used the very same 
argument—that we are not bound mor- 
ally or legally to furnish arms or arma- 
ments—as a reason why we ought to 
ratify the pact. That has been in all 
their arguments. Mr. Justice Hughes 
pointed out in his letter to Senator HALE 
that when that happens, and the pro- 
ponents rely on such reasons, there can 
be no good reason for not writing those 
reasons into a reservation. If it be true 
that the other nations understand it as 
we do, why on earth should they object? 

Senators will remember that when I 
asked the junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. DULLES] whether the principles con- 
tained in the reservation which I read 
to him represented his understanding of 
what the pact meant he said, “Yes.” 
That was the reservation which I pro- 
posed to article 3. It has been reworded, 
but it is substantially the same as what I 
read to him at that time. He agreed that 
it represented the correct interpretation 
of the pact. At least, the pact did not 
include the things which I placed in the 
reservation, which should be excluded. 
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Mr. President, I intend to speak later 
during the day when reservations may be 
offered, but I do not intend to say any- 
thing more about the reservation which 
I have submitted to article 3. However, 
J invite the attention of Senators to what 
I said last night, after some intense prep- 
aration on the subject. I think it outlines 
anew approach. It points out to us why 
article 5 should be looked into with 
greater care than has been exercised by 
Senators who have been debating this 
question. 

To me article 5 is the heart of the pact. 
I have said—and I want Senators to think 
about this—that if we adopt the pact 
without certain reservations, either as I 
have proposed them, or in substance, we 


are cutting the heart out of the Consti- 


tution. I think it goes to one of the great 
fundamental principles. I shall discuss 
that question later this afternoon. 

Mr. President, I feel that in the inter- 
est of good will anc understanding with 
our fellow members in the pact, we should 
clarify any indefinite, vague language, so 
that there will be no misunderstandings 
in the future. This will aid good will. 
It will aid in the direction of peace. If 
we adopt a reservation of this kind, it will 
not prevent us from doing any of the 
things we want to do, but it will say in 
unmistakable language that we are under 
no legal or moral obligation to do those 
things by reason of the treaty. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, how 
much time have we left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
minutes. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, as appears on page 9800 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

I was very greatly interested, as was the 
Senator from New Hampshire, in the very 
beautiful and eloquent address delivere“ by 
the distinguished Ser.ator from North Caro- 
lina. I notice his emphasis in the conclud- 
ing portion, and at other places in his ad- 
dress, upon the idea of one God. I should 
like to ask him a question, and that is 
whether or not he knows if the word “God,” 
or any synonym of Deity, was mentioned 
from the beginning to the end of *he solemn 
ceremony of the signing of this treaty for 
12 nations by 24 men, except the one con- 
cluding sentence or two in the remarks of 
the representative of the Netherlana:, which 
reads: 

“And so with the humble prayer for God's 
merciful blessing, I declare the Netherlands 
Government's readiness to sign this treaty 
for peace,” 


My attention has been very kindly 
called by the junior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. GRAHAM] to the fact that, 
in addition to the sentence quoted by 
me from the remarks of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands, there 
appears in the remarks of Carlo Sforza, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Italy, a 
sentence reading as follows: 

We must pray to God that this pact will 
prove to be like the English Magna Carta: 
on one side intangible, on the other side a 
continuous creation, 


I have also noted that, in addition to 
the sentence quoted by me from the 
remarks of the Minister for Foreign 
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Affairs of the Netherlands, the Minister 
also said: 


We shall sign with a clear conscience in 
the face of God. 


I call attention also to the fact that 
in the remarks of Joseph Bech, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Luxemburg, on 
that occasion appears this paragraph: 

Nothing proves better this ineluctable soli- 
darity of the destinies of our countries than 
the fact that the United States, breaking 
with a tradition two centuries old, is con- 
cluding a military alliance in peacetime. 
That is an event of extraordinary historical 
significance for the United States and of the 
utmost importance for Europe. 


Mr. President, how much more time 
have I? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] has at his disposal the time from 
now until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, we 
are approaching the final consideration 
of the treaty called the North Atlantic 
Pact. It is a treaty of sovereign nations, 
to preserve their security and independ- 
ence, not by war, but by means which 
they believe will prevent war. 

I am gratified that in this country 
treaties cannot be ratified except with 
Senate approval. In the olden days the 
treaty-making function was purely one 
of royalty, of monarchs, sovereigns who 
handed out in the form of treaties their 
commitments, without reference to the 
authority of the people themselves. It is 
specified in the treaty that this Gov- 
ernment and other signers of the treaty 
shall follow democratic processes—not 
always in the same way, but that they 
will follow the constitutional require- 
ments of their respective countries. 

Mr. President, this treaty has been 
attacked on many grounds, one of which 
is that it is violative of our obligations 
under the United Nations Charter. I 
challenge any Senator to find in this 
treaty anything that is hostile to the 
provisions of the United Nations Char- 
ter. On the other hand, I insist that in 
a number of its provisions it sincerely 
and earnestly proclaims its allegiance to 
the United Nations Charter, and speci- 
fies that it is not in conflict therewith. 

Let me say to the Senate that this 
treaty is primarily based upon what is 
contained in article 51 of the United Na- 
tions Charter, that nothing in the United 
Nations Charter shall impair the inher- 
ent right of nations to provide for in- 
dividual or collective self-defense. In 
other words, the United Nations Charter 
recognizes -that there is an area into 
which it cannot obtrude itself, and that 
is the inherent right—not a right secured 
from the United Nations, not a right 
granted by any other governmental 
power, but an inherent right—to in- 
dividual or collective self-defense. 

We all know that self-defense is one 
of the most vital and inherent principles 
in our private life as well as in our gov- 
ernmental relations and obligations. 
The right of a man to defend his home 
or his person against violence and at- 
tack is absolutely fundamental. It is 
the purpose of this treaty to permit free 
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nations to preserve their freedom against 
invasion and aggression by those who 
would seek to overthrow their freedoms 
and substitute slavery and chains. 

All of us are aware of the fact that 
since World War I our American foreign 
relations have expanded until now they 
touch and relate to many nations in 
remote and distant parts of the world. 
This treaty is a significant contribution 
to that field. It proclaims our own ad- 
herence to the rights o: free peoples to 
defend themselves, and it ought to, and 
I believe it will, carry to the other na- 
tions of the world assurance of our posi- 
tion on all these fundamental questions. 

Mr. President, I am sorry the Senator 
from-Missouri has just left the Chamber. 
I hope he will be called back. I shall 
discuss another matter for the present. 

Most of the heat of the attack on the 
treaty is based upon complaints about 
article 3. The Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. VANDENBERG] has quite amply dis- 
cussed that particular article of the 
treaty, but I wish to advert to it briefly 
at this time. 

What does article 3 provide? Let us 
read it. I hope the Senator from Ohio 
will return to the Chamber a little later, 
because I shall advert to some of his 
views. 

Article 3 provides: 

In order more effectively to achieve the 
objectives of this treaty, the parties, sepa- 
rately and jointly, by means of continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid, will 
maintain and develop their individual and 
collective capacity to resist armed attack. 


Mr. President, what is wrong with that 
article? If we are to preserve the in- 
tegrity of these nations, do we not desire 
that they will develop their individual 
and collective power to resist attack? 
Do we wish to weaken them? Do we 
wish to discourage them? Or do we 
wish to do what we think is possible and 
desirable from the standpoint of giving 
them resistance and strength to main- 
tain their democracy and to maintain 
their freedom? 

But it is said that under article 3 we 
are obligated to furnish arms. Mr. 
President, we are not specifically obli- 
gated to furnish anything. There is 
nothing in the treaty that says we shall 
give them tanks or bombs or arms. 
There is an obligation upon the United 
States—and I do not seek to avoid it— 
to consider what, in the view of our 
honest judgment and our sincerity, it 
would be desirable for us to do to bring 
about fulfillment of the objectives stated 
in article 3. In other words, after the 
treaty has been ratified, if the other na- 
tions request arms and point out their 
reasons and their situation and their 
inability to provide themselves with 
arms, then it would be for the people of 
the United States, through the Congress, 
to determine whether it was desirable or 
suitable, under article 3, to give or to 
furnish them arms. 

Senators feel sensitive about the mat- 
ter of providing arms. Will not the Con- 
gress have to be the one to decide 
whether to provide them? Will not 
Senators who now are in the Senate 
Chamber be here then? Are Senators 
afraid to trust future Congresses? Do 
they wish to tie the hands of future 
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Congresses and make a pronouncement 
that would embarrass a future Congress 
if it were to consider the matter of giv- 
ing or withholding arms? I believe the 
Congress can be trusted. The Congress 
is being trusted now in connection with 
this treaty. Cannot we trust future 
Congresses in regard to the granting of 
arms? I shall refer to that matter a 
little later. 

I note that the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. DONNELL] has returned to the 
Chamber. Mr. President, I remember, 
if I am not in error, that when Senate 
Resolution 239 was before the Senate, 
the eminent Senator from Missouri sup- 
ported it. Did he mean what he said 
when he then said, in language almost 
identical, I think, to the language of 
the present treaty, that the Congress 
approved— 


(3) Association of the United States, by 
constitutional process, 


Which is what we are doing in con- 
nection with this treaty— 
with such regional and other collective ar- 
rangements as are based on continuous and 
effective self-help and mutual aid, and as 
affect its national security. 


If that doctrine was good a year ago, 
why is not it good now? 

That resolution also provided: 

(4) Contributing to the maintenance of 
peace by making clear its determination to 
exercise the right of individual or collec- 
tive self-defense under article 51 should any 
armed attack occur affecting its national 
security. 


Why should the Senator from Missouri 
have changed his views on this subject? 
Why has he reconsidered his judgment? 
Why is not the doctrine which was good 
a year ago, good now? 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio 
IMr. Tarr], with a great deal of unction 
declared that under article 3 there is an 
obligation. Of course there is an obliga- 
tion. I have never said there was not an 
obligation. There is no detailed obliga- 
tion to furnish any particular thing, but 
there is an obligation for the United 
States to give honest, forthright, and sin- 
cere consideration to what may be needed 
on the part of other governments which 
cannot themselves supply what they need 
to contribute to the maintenance of their 
power of self-defense and the accom- 
plishment of the purpose of this treaty. 

Senators are afraid of giving arms to 
other nations. Did they not vote for 
arms for Greece? Although I have not 
consulted the record, yet I am sure I am 
correct when I say that both the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. DONNELL] and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] voted for 
arms for Greece. I do not know what 
position the Senator from Utah took in 
that connection. Did not those Senators 
vote to give arms to Greece, to enable 
Greece to protect her independence and 
to drive out those who were coming there 
from other countries and interfering 
with her internal affairs? Mr. President, 
the Senate voted for arms for Greece, 
and Congress undertook to supply those 
arms to maintain her integrity and her 
independence, 

What is the purpose of this treaty? 
Its purpose is to give arms wherever they 
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may be necessary to preserve the inde- 
pendence and security of the countries 
involved. Where can we draw any hos- 
tile parallel between these situations? 

The other day the Senator from Ohio 
said he voted to proyide Greece and 
Turkey with arms, and that now he 
wishes to vote to provide more arms for 
China. We gave China approximately 
$2,000,000,000 for arms and ammunition. 
I have always been a friend of China. I 
regret the disasters which have befallen 
China and her nationalist government. 
The Senator from Ohio says that war is 
now going on in China; yet he is in favor 
of sending arms to China, thereby tak- 
ing part in a domestic, civil war. I myself 
am not committed to that course; I am 
open to further considerations in regard 
to supplying arms, if the Chinese need 
them. But if it is all right to send arms 
to China in order to protect her inde- 
pendence and to preserve her security, 
why is it wrong to send arms, if need be, 
under a treaty with the 12 signatory 
powers? The whole point of the attack 
made by the Senator from Ohio relates 
to the subject of arms. The Congress 
will be the only authority that can grant 
arms. That question will be considered 
when the occasion arises. Senators will 
express themselves, Senators may vote 
against it. Senators may offer reserva- 
tions. But that is a question the Con- 
gress is capable of deciding when and if 
it arises. We should not undertake now, 
without further information, to foreclose 
the action of the Congress on that sub- 
ject when it becomes pertinent. 

The Senator from Ohio says he favors 
an extension of the Monroe Doctrine to 
Europe. He wants to draw a line some- 
where and declare that the Monroe Doc- 
trine applies to Europe. The Monroe 
Doctrine has served magnificently in the 
cause of peace and in the preservation 
of the independence and security of the 
nations to the south of us, in Central and 
South America. Its principles and ob- 
jectives I entirely approve. But let us 
see what the course recommended by the 
Senator from Ohio would be. The Sen- 
ator is opposed to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. He would adopt a policy under 
which the United States would assume 
sole responsibility for the defense of 
Europe. We would have no treaty obli- 
gations with any European power to 
stand by our side. It would be a matter 
of our sole responsibility. We would 
have the help only of those nations or 
peoples that voluntarily might come to 
our rescue or aid. It would be a matter 
of our sole responsibility. Where would 
we get bases, if we acted alone, if we 
should march into Europe and say to 
these other nations, “You need not 
bother about this; it is our responsibility; 
the United States is going to defend Eu- 
rope, on its own, unilaterally, without 
your cooperation, unless you see fit to 
stand by our side?” Where would we 
get bases in Europe? Where would we 
get bases in Iceland and in Greenland 
and in Denmark, if there is no obligation 
on the part of the nations concerned to 
aid us or to supply us? 

Mr. President, the distinguished and 
able Senator from Ohio, for whom we all 
have a high regard, is opposed to sending 
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arms to the nations who are signatories 
to the treaty, to preserve their inde- 
pendence, their integrity, and their se- 
curity. But he is in favor of sending 
American boys with arms in their hands 
to Europe to establish a European Mon- 
roe Doctrine. The Senator from Ohio 
says he is in favor of defending Norway 
and Denmark. He then says that their 
defense—and I quote him“ is probably 
impossible.” Yet under his theory of 
the Monroe Doctrine we would be re- 
quired to undertake the defense of Nor- 
way and Denmark. If we are to defend 
them, will it not be much more desirable 
that they stand by our side, furnish us 
bases, and render such assistance and 
cooperation as are within their power? 

The Senator from Ohio says, “Take 
Italy for example.” He says, “I see no 
way in which we can defend Italy.” If 
there is no way to defend Italy, how are 
we going to defend it under the Monroe 
Doctrine? Would it not be of some help 
in the defense of Italy to have Italy’s 
assistance? Would it not be well for 
Italy to cooperate with us as to strategic 
locations and bases? No, Mr. President, 
from my point of view, it is an illogical 
position the Senator from Ohio takes. 

Furthermore, the assumption by the 
United States alone of the defense of 
Europe under the Monroe Doctrine would 
fall right into the line of Russian propa- 
ganda. Russia has been charging that 
under ECA and under the North Atlantic 
Pact the United States, which she claims 
is a great imperial power, will use the ad- 
vantages we get from those organizations 
to take over responsibility for all these 
countries in Europe, subordinating them 
to our will, and forming a great alliance 
with the United States at its head. 
Would not our action in undertaking 
solely the defense of Europe fit the 
charges of imperialism made against us 
by the Russians—in this case taking over 
all 12 countries, they would say, without 
their help and without their request? 

What about the satellite countries? 
We do not need to be told they will be 
armed by Russia, if they are not already 
armed by her, and that they will fight at 
the side of Russia whenever she makes 
war. At the present time, without a 
treaty, and without anything except the 
command of the dictator, they are al- 
ready in an alliance to fight for and to 
protect and defend Russia. If it is all 
right for Russia to have such an arrange- 
ment, why is not the North Atlantic Pact 
justifiable when we proclaim within the 
treaty its peaceful purposes and its 
solely defensive purposes? We are not 
urging war. 

But it is said, “Oh, it is a military alli- 
ance.” Mr. President, it is an alliance 
in behalf of peace. When we speak of 
a military alliance we think of the classi- 
cal examples of times that have passed, 
in which sovereigns or nations made 
treaties or agreements whereby they 
stood with each other, both offensively 
and defensively. The language of our 
first President, George Washington, in 
warning against entangling alliances, 
was inspired by the fact that in Europe 
at that very moment there were such 
alliances and treaty obligations among 
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the European powers, looking to war and 
not to peace. It was a perfectly natural 
and wise admonition he gave his coun- 
trymen to abstain from alliances of that 
kind. But I contend this treaty has 
none of the qualities of the old-fashioned 
military alliances, most of which were 
for conquest. They were to build up 
the ambitions of the sovereigns of the 
respective countries. Members of the 
alliance were to stand together defen- 
sively and offensively. 

It will be remembered that in World 
War I Italy had a treaty with the Cen- 
tral Powers, a treaty to go to war. The 
Central Powers complained bitterly be- 
cause Italy did not respond when they 
asked her to join their side in the war. 
That is the kind of military alliance I 
think about. But I do not see that that 
in anywise approaches the principles or 
the obligations of the pending treaty. 

What do we face in the pending issue? 
We all know that the Communist influ- 
ences and the totalitarian powers have 
proclaimed their purpose, which is per- 
fectly apparent, to conquer the world by 
their ideology. They do not say so, of 
course, but back of that is their armed 
might—bayonets, airplanes, and all the 
other instrumentalities of teriffic war. 
They propose to conquer the world. 
They wish to impose upon the world their 
ideas of government and their ideas of 
economics. 

What does the destruction of democ- 
racy mean? How dreadful it is to con- 
template the destruction of democracy 
in every country where it at present 
exists. The 12 countries that are asso- 
ciated together in this pact know that 
whenever and wherever the Russians or 
other totalitarian masters are able to do 
so they will crush democracy and place 
the citizens of those countries in chains 
and slavery. That means ultimately the 
United States. After they shall have 
picked off, one by one, the weaker na- 
tions, and have fortified their strength 
and increased the vast armies which they 
already possess, when they get more jet 
planes which fly so rapidly that they can 
scarcely be seen, when they build up 
their military strength sufficiently, they 
will say, with the Red army standing 
out in the wings, ready to rush to the 
scene when necessary, as they did in 
Czechoslovakia and in other countries, 
“Come over to this side.” 

If we permit the blocking off of nation 
after nation we may ultimately stand 
alone, seeking to preserve our democ- 
racy, our integrity as a nation, and our 
freedom. No, Mr. President, we cannot 
do that. The Russians look across those 
little countries and see the United 
States; they look past the shadows, and 
look at the United States and assail it 
with propaganda. What nation is more 
bitterly and constantly assailed over the 
air and in the press than is the United 
States? Every act of the United States 
for the nations of the world is construed 
to be imperialistic in nature. That is 
apparent to all who read or listen. We 
cannot afford to deny the nations of 
Europe which are signatories to this pact 
our cooperation and assistance and, if 
need be, our arms. Under article 5, if 
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they are attacked by an armed force, we 
must go to their rescue and help to pre- 
serve their lives. The treaty gives sub- 
stance, vitality, and encouragement to 
democracies. The doctrine of totali- 
tarianism is hostile to and determined 
upon our destruction whenever that can 
be accomplished. 

Mr. President, this is a contest between 
tyranny and freedom, It is a contest 
between slavery and democracy. Where 
do we want to stand on the question? 
Where shall we stand? We should stand 
on the side of freedom and democracy 
against the evil powers which seek to 
overthrow us. 

The United States has had a career 
that will embellish the pages of history 
so long as men meditate upon the past. 
In a little nation of 3,000,000 souls, scat- 
tered along the Atlantic coast, our cou- 
rageous forebears envisaged the accom- 
plishment of liberty, freedom, and con- 
stitutional processes. They were suc- 
cessful in that great enterprise, and for 
150 years we have grown in strength, 
resources, and in the admiration of the 
peoples of the world. We have attracted 
the adoration of men who love freedom, 
who look to the great symbol of our na- 
tional strength with veneration, with 
love, and, sometimes, with tears. 

The United States has been an out- 
Standing champion of democracy and 
freedom everywhere on this revolving 
globe. We cannot surrender our position 
on that question, we cannot give it up; 
we must meet the responsibilities which 
face us. Those responsibilities are not 
confined by our borders. As a great Na- 
tion, as a great power, we have respon- 
sibilities beyond the surveyor’s chain. 
We have responsibilities to other coun- 
tries and peoples. We cannot wrap 
around ourselves the cloak of the pub- 
lican and pass by on the other side of 
the street. We cannot do that. We must 
perform our obligations and our respon- 
sibilities. 

When the United States was founded 
and finally established its freedom and 
independence, the impact within a few 
years reached across the Atlantic and 
profoundly affected the peoples of Eu- 
rope, and the revolutionary movements 
which followed over the years were in- 
spired by the example of the United 
States. 

That same spirit leaped across the 
Atlantic Ocean again, and in Central 
and South America the people were 
moved to fight, and many of them shed 
their blood, in movements of freedom 
and independence. The same spirit 
swept across the western world. Boli- 
var, the great patriot of South America, 
followed the example of George Wash- 
ington and other patriots who were asso- 
ciated with him, and independence was 
achieved. 

In 1823 President Monroe proclaimed 
the Monroe Doctrine and asserted that 
no European or other power should in- 
vade the Western Hemisphere with a 
hostile purpose or with the purpose of 
establishing any part of their system. 
That was a world-moving declaration, 
which has been honored and venerated 
for 126 years. That doctrine has grown 
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in strength until it has become a part of 
the international law of the world. It 
was not set forth in a statute, but other 
nations respected it. Great Britain had 
to release her hold in Venezuela. The 
Holy Alliance had to give up its plans 
to reconquer Central and South America 
under the tyrannical masters it had 
known. The German Fleet vanished 
from Venezuela when the United States 
spoke with a voice of certainty and a 
voice of vigor. 

Mr. President, shall we refuse to re- 
main the champion of democracy and 
the rights of free peoples to survive 
without conquest and without being com- 
pelled to surrender their liberties? Shall 
we refuse to assist in preserving de- 
mocracy and independence in Europe? 
Shall we decline to help weak and strug- 
gling nations to resist aggressors who 
have only swords in their hands and 
chains for their victims? 

History records that when the Decla- 
ration of Independence was being con- 
sidered in the Continental Congress, 
Benjamin Franklin said to Jefferson, 
John Hancock, and others: 

We must all hang together, or, most as- 
suredly, we shall all hang separately. 


In the world-wide fight of communism 
against democracy, the democracies must 
all hang together, or there is dangexs— 
I do not concede we shall be defeated— 
but there is danger to us all unless we 
hang together. 

This treaty undertakes to tie the 
democratic free peoples of the world into 
an agreement whereby any invasion of 
their independence or their democracy 
or their integrity shall meet the deter- 
mined resistance of the signatories to the 
treaty who have pledged their strengths, 
their resources, and their arms to the 
preservation of freedom, independence, 
and democracy. 

Mr. President, this treaty has been 
considered for a long period of time, most 
laboriously and studiously, by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
That is a bipartisan committee. Both 
Democrats and Republicans are mem- 
bers of it. Never has there been any idea 
of partisanship suggested in the con- 
sideration by the committee, in the hear- 
ings, or in the deliberations on the treaty. 
In a treaty we cannot specify every de- 
tail that may occur in the future. Todo 
so would tie the hands of the Congress. 
That would be seeking to establish here 
a dictatorship, as it were, over future 
Congresses. The obligations are plainly 
set forth in the treaty, and to the Con- 
gress itself must be remitted the matter 
of whatever we furnish under article 3 
or under other articles of the treaty. 
Iam willing to trust the Congress. Con- 
gress is where the Constitution puts the 
responsibility, and that is where we shall 
put it. Ivery much hope that the treaty 
will be ratified without hampering and 
crippling reservations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. The hour of 2 
o'clock having arrived, the Committee 
of the Whole will rise and report the 
treaty to the Senate without amend- 
ment. The Secretary will report the 
treaty by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Executive L, 
Eighty-first Congress, first session. 
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The North Atlantic Treaty, signed in 
Washington on April 4, 1949. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The treaty 
is now before the Senate and is open to 
amendment. If there be no amendment 
to be offered, the resolution of ratifica- 
tion will be reported to the Senate by 
the clerk, and it will be open to amend- 
ment. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolveđ (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate : d- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Execu- 
tive L, Eighty-first Congress, first session, the 
North Atlantic Treaty, signed at Washing- 
ton on April 4, 1949. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. As an- 
nounced the other day by the Chair, res- 
ervations to the resolution of ratification 
may be offered and debated, 10 minutes 
for and 10 minutes against, and then, 
when the hour of 5 o’clock arrives, voted 
on in the order of their presentation to 
the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that only six reservations or 
amendments have been offered to the 
treaty? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
advises the Chair that that is true. 

Mr. LUCAS. So, under the unanimous 
consent agreement entered into a few 
days ago, if no more than six reservations 
are offered, with 20 minutes’ debate al- 
lowed on each reservation, 120 minutes 
or 2 hours, will be consumed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That seems 
to be correct. Of course, all the reserva- 
tions which have been printed may not 
be offered. Moreover, further reserva- 
tions may be offered which have not been 
printed. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understand that. 
What I am trying to do is to speculate a 
little on what may happen in the event 
we run out of reservations and amend- 
ments before 5 o'clock. Therefore I am 
going to offer a unanimous consent agree- 
ment to cover that sort of a contingency. 

I ask unanimous consent that if the 
time allotted to debate upon reservations 
and amendments shall expire before 5 
o’clock, whatever time remains shall be 
equally divided between the proponents 
and opponents of the treaty itself, the 
time to be controlled by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. DONNELL]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a declaration in behalf of 
myself, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Warxins}]. I ask that the clerk read it 
as it has been modified. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pro- 
posed reservation as modified will be 
read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
insert the following at the end of the 
resolution of ratification: 

The United States of America ratifies this 
treaty with the understanding that article 3 
commits none of the parties thereto, morally 
or legally, to furnish or supply arms, arma- 
ments, military, naval or air equipment or 
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military, naval, or air supplies, including 
atomic bombs and information relating to 
such bombs, to any other party or parties 
to this treaty. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
declaration as I had originally prepared 
it is now modified to include atomic 
bombs and information relating to such 
bombs, to be inserted in line 5, after the 
word “supplies”, which meets the sug- 
gestion of the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri relative to what might be in- 
cluded in arms, armaments, and weapons. 

Mr. President, I now offer the amend- 
ment to the resolution of ratification, and 
I wish to emphasize that this declaration 
applies solely to article 3. Especially do 
I want to emphasize that after the ob- 
servations made by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG]. 

Once again, in order to make it crystal 
clear, the treaty is divided into two parts, 
a part for prepardedness against war, 
and a part which becomes operative after 
an attack . 

Article 3 is in the preparedness cate- 
gory. Article 5 is in the part which be- 
comes operative after an attack. 

Article 9 creates a council represent- 
ing all the parties to the treaty. The 
council is to consider plans for mutual 
aid in preparedness against attack, as 
outlined in article 3. The council is 
also to consider and recommend plans 
for carrying out article 5. But this dec- 
laration does not touch article 9 or 
article 5. It is a whole truth. It does 
exactly what I think the Members of 
the Senate should have an opportunity 
to do. 

Is there any legal obligation under 
article 3 to provide arms prior to an at- 
tack? That is what the Senate should 
declare itself upon, that is the impor- 
tant issue here, that is where the con- 
fusion is, not only on the part of those 
who have made speeches on the Senate 
floor, in their comments on that particu- 
lar issue, but certainly it is true of the 
leaders of the countries across the water 
which are signatories to the pact. As 
I have said, this declaration does not 
touch article 9 or article 5. It applies to 
the provisions of article 3, which pro- 
vides for mutual aid prior to an attack. 

Should a war start, the procedures de- 
fined in article 5 begin, but prior to an 
attack the council is directed to develop 
plans for defense in connection with 
article 5. 

These distinctions are pointed out be- 
cause there has been in the minds of 
Senators some confusion that the article 
applies both before and after an attack. 
The argument has been made that my 
declaration would have the Senate de- 
clare there is not a moral or legal obliga- 
tion to provide arms at any time, so I 
want to clarify it, because the article 
does do exactly what I think the Mem- 
bers of the Senate should have an op- 
portunity to do, namely, to decide now, 
before it is too late, what we mean in 
article 3, and the one thing we do not 
mean is that there is a moral or legal 
obligation connected with the provision 
of article 3. That is exactly what has 
been said. It was restated by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan, it 
has been reemphasized by the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
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so why should we not include in a decla- 
ration attached to the resolution what 
we mean? It is in complete accord with 
the sentiments which have been ex- 
pressed on the floor of the Senate. 

Attempts have been made to make it 
appear that adoption of the declaration 
would nullify the treaty. That is not 
true. The sole intention of the declara- 
tion is to let the other parties to the 
treaty know that the United States 
understands that article 3 does not com- 
mit any of the parties to the furnishing 
of arms and armaments, military, naval, 
and air equipment, or supplies. 

I wish to state that the confusion to 
which I have referred exists not only on 
the floor of the Senate, it is certainly 
in the minds of the leaders of the signa- 
tory powers. I have here the issue of 
the New York Times which has just 
come out: 

Parts, July 20.—Speaking to the French 
Cabinet today of the expected ratification of 
the North Atlantic Pact by the United States 
Senate tomorrow, Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman said that military aid by the United 
States to the European signatories seemed 
a “natural consequence” of that ratification. 

The same contention was made today in a 
report of the Foreign Affairs Committee to 
the National Assembly. The report, quoting 
the United States State Department, said 
that, although the pact and the military as- 
sistance plan had been separately conceived, 
they were based on the same principles and 
were complementary. 

“In recommending ratification [of the 
pact], the Government takes account of the 
need of the material and financial aid of 
the United States for our national defense,” 
said the report. In voting ratification, the 
assembly will say that this aid is one of the 
indispensable elements in the efficacy of the 
North Atlantic Treaty and of the common 
defense of the western European countries. 
It will say that this aid should enable France 
to bear the effort that will be imposed by 
putting in order her national defense with- 
out endangering her economic stability or 
her financial recovery.” 


In the face of such a statement, in 
view of such an understanding, how can 
we as Members of the Senate ratify the 
treaty this afternoon without a declara- 
tion being contained in it which says 
unequivocally that there is no moral or 
legal obligation under article 3 to provide 
arms? I ask how can the Senate do so? 
Senators who expect to vote for it and 
Senators who are opposed to it ought to 
make crystal clear in a frank and truth- 
ful way what we mean by the treaty. 
We should mean what we say. 

Attempts have been made to make it 
appear that adoption of the declaration 
will nullify the treaty. It is absolute 
effrontery to say such a thing. Earlier 
today I placed in the Recorp the number 
of treaties which have been ratified con- 
taining declarations in their resolutions 
of ratification. Scores of such treaties 
have been ratified since 1939. Some of 
the reservations have been proposed by 
France. By the way, only five of the 
countries, I believe, parties to the treaty 
have ratified the treaty. I am not cer- 
tain of the number, but I believe I am 
correct in saying the number is five. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I call the Senator’s 
attention to the dispatch from which the 
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Senator has just read, from Paris, which 
says that even the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the French Assembly have 
proposed a reservation. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes, that committee 
proposes a reservation which provides 
that the Parliament of France, by what- 
ever vote is required, must vote to deter- 
mine whether or not a new member may 
be taken in under the pact. I do not 
want to go further into that phase of the 
subject than to say that every Member 
of the United States Senate knows that 
if the declaration is written into the res- 
olution of ratification it will not make 
one iota of difference to a ratifying coun- 
try unless a commitment has been made 
prior to the time. And if a commitment 
has been made that country ought to be 
placed on notice now that there is no 
such moral or legal obligation. If no 
such commitment has been made, then 
in the declaration we do exactly what 
the distinguished ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee 
and the chairman of the committee say 
they mean relative to article 3. 

Mr. President, again I emphasize that 
my declaration applies only during the 
preparedness period. Should an armed 
attack occur against any or all the 
parties, the provisions of article 5 would 
become operative and the United States 
would be obligated to furnish aid, in- 
cluding military force, to resist the at- 
tack. I agree with that provision. 

It is my opinion that article 5 imposes 
upon all the parties an obligation to act 
according to their constitutional or legal 
processes to help resist and defeat the 
aggressor. I agree with that provision. 

With article 5 I am in complete accord. 
It is a multilateral adoption of the prin- 
ciples of the Monroe Doctrine. The 
United States pledges in article 5 to help 
any or all parties that may be attacked 
by an aggressor. At the same time the 
other signatories to the treaty pledge 
that they will help the United States if 
an aggressor attacks the United States. 

As I said earlier today, the United 
States has been engaged in two world 
wars, and the United States has had no 
part in starting them. It is plain to 
nearly everyone that if another war be- 
tween major nations breaks out, the 
United States will be eventually drawn 
into it. It is therefore wise for the United 
States to take a serious interest in what 
goes on abroad and pull an oar for se- 
curity and peace. In doing so the 
United States will assume its responsi- 
bility for keeping the peace. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of my statement may be printed in the 
Recor at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the remain- 
der of the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Perhaps the notice to the world that the 
United States will support any or all of the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations if they are 
attacked by an aggressor, will prevent an- 
other war. At any rate, I am in favor of 
trying it. 

It has been suggested that the declaration 
I propose is not complete—that it does not 
go far enough and tells only two-thirds of 
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the story. With that argument I disagree. 
All the parties to this Treaty know what 
my declaration meats. They know that it 
applies only to the preparedness program 
and has nothing to do with article 5. 

They also are familiar with the legislative 
procedures of the United States. 

The declaration does not: 

Prevent or affect in any way action by the 
United States or any of the parties in provid- 
ing arms and armament to any other party 
to the treaty. This can all go on with the 
declaration adopted. 

The declaration does not handicap or re- 
strict in any way the process of the Council 
set up in article 9 to submit arms programs 
to the United States. 

The declaration does make plain that 
there is no moral or legal obligation to ap- 
prove the recommendations insofar as they 
apply during the preparedness period, which 
is covered by article 3, 

It is absolutely necessary to adopt this 
declaration if the treaty is to get off to a 
wholesome start, with everybody knowing 
exactly where the United States stands, 

It becomes especially important that the 
declaration be adopted in order to serve 
notice that there is no moral or legal obli- 
gation to furnish other parties to the treaty 
the atomic bomb, or any other atomic weap- 
ons that may be in existence or that may be 
developed—or any of the ingredients and 
know-how for the manufacture of atomic 
bombs. 

You Senators know that a treaty takes 
precedence over a domestic law. When this 
treaty is ratified all laws to the contrary 
are nullified. This means that the phrase 
in article 3—mutual aid—might be con- 
strued as including the atomic bomb. 

With the adoption of my declaration the 
door will be locked tightly against such a 
dreadful contingency, Iam unwilling to give 
to the President of the United States—or 
any President during the next 20 years—the 
power to construe this treaty as permitting 
disclosure of atomic-bomb secrets, or even to 
furnish bombs to other parties to the treaty. 

How long do you think the atomic se- 
crets—our great anchor of safety in this 
chaotic world—would last, if the United 
States starts passing around the bombs and 
secrets among the governments parties to 
this treaty? The secrets would be out in 
no time. 

If the Senate does not adopt my declara- 
tion it will be running the risk of having 
some administration interpret the rejection 
as a green light to pass the atom bombs 
around among our friends abroad. 

Should a war break out it is just as pos- 
sible that the United States would be the 
first nation attacked as it is that a European 
nation would be attacked. You know it 
doesn’t take long to fly a plane over the 
Ocean these days. 

There is no substance to the argument 
that the Senate should wait for some arms- 
implementing program before the passing 
upon whether the bomb secrets shall be 
broadcast among parties to this treaty. 

Whatever is done on arms after this treaty 
is adopted will have to be done according to 
the provisions of the treaty. The time to 
settle this question is now. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will say that 10 minutes is all the time 
that can be allotted to any Senator to 
speak on reservations. The Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the res- 
ervation reads as follows: 

The United States of America ratifies this 
treaty with the understanding that article 3 
commits none of the parties thereto, morally 
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or legally, to furnish or supply arms, arma- 
ments, military, naval or air equipment or 
military, naval, or air supplies, including 
bombs and information relating to such 
bombs, to any other party or parties to this 
treaty. 


It would be difficult, Mr. President, to 
devise a reservation which would more 
completely negate the treaty. The third 
article in the treaty itself pledges this 
Nation to mutual aid and assistance for 
the specific purposes of resisting armed 
aggression or attack. It is quite true 
that hereafter, if the treaty is ratified, 
the Congress might, even in the face of 
the reservation, furnish or supply arms, 
armaments, military, naval, or air equip- 
ment or military, naval, or air supplies 
to any other party or parties to this 
treaty. That being true, why in the be- 
ginning affront the world or the other 
members to this pact by the declaration 
that we are under no moral or legal ob- 
ligation to do it? 

As I read the tréaty, Mr. President, it 
seems to me to be very simple. Taking 
the treaty as a whole and giving effect to 
all its parts, especially article 3, article 
5, article 9, and article 11, it seems to 
me that there does arise an obligation 
of mutual aid and assistance. What 
that aid is to be, when it is to be ex- 
tended, how much aid is to be given, 
upon what terms or conditions the aid 
is to be extended, are all matters re- 
served to the Congress. That is neces- 
sarily so. In the express language of 
the treaty it is so. But to say that there 
is no legal or moral obligation arising 
under the treaty to contribute mutual 
aid and assistance to build up, first, the 
strength of the individual state making 
the contribution, and, second, the area 
defined in the treaty as the whole North 
Atlantic area, is to engage certainly in 
an idle thing. If we mean anything by 
the treaty we are obliged to concede or 
to declare—and I prefer to put it in the 
affirmative—that the treaty taken as 
a whole, giving effect to all its parts, 
Clearly raises the obligation of mutual 
aid and assistance to provide defense to 
the Atlantic area as defined in the treaty, 
against armed attack, against armed ag- 
gression. Otherwise it means nothing. 
It is proposed to say that while we may 
do this, we wish it definitely understood 
that we are disclosing to all the other 
parties to the agreement our interpreta- 
tion and our understanding of it in ad- 
vance, namely, that we will furnish noth- 
ing of a military character—that is to 
say, we are not obligated to do so. 
Whether we may do so is a matter for 
our own will, for our own discretion. 

Mr. President, a mutual-aid treaty 
specifically aimed to safeguard the mem- 
bers of the treaty against armed attack 
would itself be morally repudiated, it 
seems to me, if we were to say that there 
is no obligation resting upon us, either 
moral or legal. I do not know precisely 
what is meant by “moral obligation” un- 
der this pact. The moral obligation is to 
live up to our agreement. The moral 
obligation is to carry out faithfully our 
undertaking. There may be, in a broad 
general sense, a moral obligation resting 
upon all of us, individuals as well as 
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States. But when we speak of treaties 
and when we deal with treaties, the moral 
obligation arises from our undertaking, 
our commitment. If this treaty is to be 
effective, if it is to mean anything, it 
must be conceded that it is a treaty for 
mutual assistance with respect to armed 
invasion or attack. If it is such a treaty, 
undertaking, or commitment, then the 
moral obligation is as clear as the noon- 
day sun. We are playing on words when 
we say that we make it crystal-clear that 
we are not bound to do these things, but 
that we may hereafter do them when an 
emergency arises. 

Could our act be accepted at full face 
value by the other signatories to the pact 
if they should hereafter ratify the treaty 
with this reservation looking straight into 
the faces of the other members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty? The conclusion 
is inescapable. They could not accept 
the pact, as read in all its parts, as I have 
said, as clearly a commitment of mutual 
aid and assistance. 

I grant—and I am pleased to do so— 
that with respect to what we shall do, 
when we shall do it, in what quantities 
we shall make any aid available, or upon 
what terms or conditions we may extend 
aid, the matter rests within the bosom 
of the present Congress or future Con- 
gresses. It is true that the treaty does 
not raise an express obligation or com- 
mitment to furnish arms or military aid, 
but it does not exclude those things. 
That question is left to the Congress. But 
if we undertake by reservations to ex- 
clude, we may in the next reservation say 
that we will furnish no money. We may 
in the next reservation say that we have 
no lega! or moral commitment to furnish 
food. We may in the next reservation 
say that we have no legal or moral ob- 
ligation to furnish something else which 
these nations, if they are to rely upon 
our act in approving this treaty for mu- 
tual aid and assistance, would certainly 
have the right to call upon us to furnish. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s 
time has expired. 

The Chair understands, according to 
his previous announcement, that the var- 
ious reservations as offered will remain 
in suspense until the hour of 5 o'clock, 
at which time they will be voted upon 
in the order in which they were pre- 
sented. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a reservation proposed by me. 
As it is printed, it contains two para- 
graphs. I intend to present each of those 
paragraphs as a separate reservation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reserva- 
tion will be stated for the information of 
the Senate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from Utah going to present two 
separate reservations? i 

Mr. WATKINS. I intend to present 
two separate reservations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Only one at 
a time can be presented. 

Mr. WATKINS. I intend to present 
them one at a time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first res- 
ervation offered by the Senator from Utah 
will be stated. 
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The Cuter CLERK. At the end of the 
resolution of ratification it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

The United States understands and con- 
strues article V of the treaty as follows: 

That the United States assumes no obliga- 
tion to restore and maintain the security of 
the North Atlantic ares or to assist any other 
party or parties in said area, by armed force, 
or to employ the military, air, or naval forces 
of the United States nder article V or any 
article of the treaty, for any purpose, unless 
in any particular case the Congress, which 
under the Constitution, has the sole power to 
declare war or authorize the employment of 
the military, air, or naval forces of the United 
States, shall by act or joint resolution so 
provide. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
from Utah has 10 minutes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
should like to present a unanimous-con- 
sent request. I intend to present the 
other reservation immediately following 
this one, and I should like to have the 
10 minutes for that reservation added 
to the 10 minutes I now have. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Utah asks unanimous consent that 
the 10 minutes to which he would be 
entitled separately on each of these res- 
ervations be consolidated so that he may 
have 20 minutes on the reservation now 
presented, which would entitle the op- 
ponents to 10 minutes on each of the 
reservations. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, does 
that consolidate the time? i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would con- 
solidate the time of the Senator from 
Utah, but not the time of the opponents. 
The Senator from Utah asks that he be 
permitted to use the 20 minutes to which 
he would be entitled, 10 minutes on each 
reservation, at this time. That does not 
affect the right of the Senator from 
Texas to use 10 minutes on each of the 
reservations. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Utah? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. ? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I have 
already stated at some length my views 
with respect to these reservations, the 
meaning of the treaty, and the under- 
lying philosophy which runs through the 
treaty, as compared with the historical 
position of this country with respect to 
the power of Congress to declare war 
and the right of the country to have 
that interpretation maintained. Very 
few Senators heard my earlier remarks. 
I-prepared them with some care. I wish 
now to state my argument, so that Sena- 
tors will have an opportunity to know 
what is being presented, because in my 
humble opinion this is an issue of far 
greater importance than the question 
which has been raised with respect to 
article 3. 

I presented the argument last night 
with the intention of placing it before 
Members of the Senate, for the RECORD, 
at least, because very few Senators heard 
my remarks. I think the question is 
fundamental, and I believe, in ratifying 
this treaty, we are making a grave de- 
parture from the policy of the United 
States which has made it great during 
the past 150 years. We have gone a long 
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distance down the international road. 
We have made commitment after com- 
mitment in our loans, including the 
Greek-Turkish loan, the ERP program, 
and the various other things we have 
done to help Europe. We joined the 
United Nations. 

Now we come to this step, because all 
the others put together are not doing 
the job. So now we think it is necessary 
to enter into this kind of an alliance. 
Underlying it is a philosophy which, if 
fulfilled, in my opinion amends the Con- 
stitution and takes the very heart out 
of it. 

The principles involved in this matter 
were more or less discussed in the League 
of Nations debate in the Senate. Yes- 
terday I referred to a letter written by 
Chief Justice Hughes to Senator Hale, of 
Maine. Chief Justice Hughes was in 
favor of the adoption of reservations to 
the League of Nations Covenant. Sen- 
ator Hale was also, and he wanted some 
advice. I thought the advice he received 
was good advice. 

Fundamentally the issues raised in the 
League of Nations debate by the famous 
article 10 with its guaranty to “preserve 
against external aggression the terri- 
torial integrity” of all the members of 
the League are the same as those raised 
by article V of the Atlantic Pact, which 
in effect guarantees in different lan- 
guage, by a new approach, the territory 
and security of the pact nations in the 
North Atlantic area. 

The times, the circumstances, the na- 
tions, and the area involved are differ- 
ent, but the underlying principles are the 
same. 

The essential question, stripped of 
miscellaneous and extraneous matters, 
raised, so far as the United States is 
concerned, is: 

Can this country under its Constitu- 
tion give a firm, binding commitment 
without any escape clauses, that it will 
surely, certainly, and promptly come to 
the assistance, with its armed forces if 
necessary, of any one or more of the 
other parties to the treaty in the event 
they are subjected to an armed attack? 

To raise the question squarely it should 
be understood that an “all-out armed 
attack” should be the “armed attack” 
under consideration. 

Episodes, incidents, attacks short of 

+ an all-out war that have in the past, and 
can be in the future, readily settled by 
diplomatic methods are not pertinent to 
this issue and should not be considered 
in our debate. 

Stated another way, the question is: 

Can the President and the Senate by 
the treaty-making power granted these 
two divisions of Government by the Con- 
stitution, enter into an agreement with 
foreign powers which will firmly commit 
this country to go to war either by deci- 
sion of the President acting under the 
treaty or by resolution of Congress, 
which, under the terms of the treaty, 
it is obligated to adopt? 

The European members of the treaty 
want that firm commitment. They want, 
and need, according to their view, that 
kind of commitment. : 

From what has been said on the floor 
of the Senate, I am sure that kind of 
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commitment is intended to be given to 
them, because if that does not happen, 
this treaty will not help solve the diffi- 
culties or cure the situation; it will not 
be an overwhelming power that will 
cause any other nation to hesitate to en- 
gage in an armed attack. 

The European members of the treaty 
argue, and their American supporters 
agree with them, that anything less 
than a commitment for certain, prompt, 
immediate armed help will not meet the 
conditions of a sudden all-out attack of 
this modern age of supersonic speed 
planes loaded with atomic bombs and as- 
sisted with guided missiles. 

The historic and generally accepted 
American view, is that only Congress sit- 
ting at the time the armed attack occurs, 
has the power, when the attack is made 
on other than United States territory, to 
declare war and authorize the employ- 
ment of the armed forces of the United 
States to repel such an attack. 

This historic view clashes head-on 
with the so-called needs of our European 
allies and the exigencies of modern war- 
fare. The problem then confronting the 
treaty negotiators and drafters was how 
to write an agreement which would sure- 
ly and certainly bring the United States 
and all the allies, for that matter, into 
the fight the moment it began, with an 
overwhelming force, and at the same 
time assure the American and other 
peoples that their constitutional proc- 
esses of making and declaring war 
would be preserved. 

In other words, the people in this 
country are led to believe that this 
country will engage in no war to assist 
our European allies in the event an all- 
out attack is made on them unless and 
until our Congress has declared war 
and authorized the employment of our 
armed forces to fight in that war. 

It should be noticed that article 11 of 
the pact does not say that the provi- 
sions of the pact will be carried out by 
the parliaments, congresses, and legis- 
lative bodies of the respective parties in 
conjunction with their executive de- 
partments. On the contrary, it says “in 
accordance with their respective con- 
stitutional processes.“ 

ARTICLE 11 

This treaty shall be ratified and its pro- 
visions carried out by the parties in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes. The instruments of ratification 
shall be deposited as soon as possible with 
the Government of the United States of 
America, which will notify all the other sig- 
natories of each deposit. The treaty shail 
enter into force between the states which 
have ratified it as soon as the ratifications 
of the majority of the signatories including 
the ratifications of Belgium, Canada, France, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States have been 
deposited and shall come into effect with 
respect to other states on the date of the 
deposit of their ratifications. 


This language permits, in the case of 
the United States, the use of a very in- 
genious device to make the firm commit- 
ment of certain, immediate aid in the 
event of the beginning of a major attack, 
and at the same time keep the American 
people assured that its Congress, free, 
unfettered, and uncommitted, will make 
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the final decision before we are actually 
at war. 

What is this ingenious device? It will 
be found in the first clause of the sen- 
tence of article 5: 

The parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all. 


To illustrate the meaning of that 
clause, an attack then against Denmark 
is an attack against the United States. 

Here is the way, in the case of the 
United States, that the device is intended 
to work; here is the reasoning back of it: 

First stage: An all-out attack, as dis- 
tinguished from minor warlike incidents 
short of a major attack made on the 
United States, immediately creates a 
state of war. 

Congress does not have to declare war; 
it happens by the act of the aggressor. 
Congress may recognize by declaration 
that a state of war exists, but the state 
of war was brought about by the act of 
the enemy power. Under these circum- 
stances, the President immediately or- 
ders the armed forces to repel the attack. 
He does not wait for Congress. He prob- 
ably would be derelict in his duty if he 
did wait. That is when an attack is 
made directly on the United States. 

Now let us proceed to the second part 
of this argument. By the treaty, 10 
European nations and Canada are put in 
the same class as the United States terri- 
tory when an armed attack is made on 
them. For that purpose they become 
United States territory. For the purpose 
of repelling an armed attack, they be- 
come our responsibilities. They are 
made so by the treaty which, under our 
„ becomes the law of the 
and. 

The law of the land, which the Presi- 
dent is sworn to uphold and enforce, 
makes it obligatory upon him to regard 
an armed attack on any one or more of 
our 11 allies as an attack upon the United 
States. An attack on the United States 
creates a state of war between us and the 
aggressor. 

Let me state it another way: An attack 
on one ally creates a state of war between 
the nation attacked and the aggressor. 
That attack is an attack on all parties to 
the pact. By agreement in the pact it- 
self, then, a state of war is created be- 
tween the aggressor and all the members 
of the pact. There is no escape from this 
conclusion. The President must respond 
in good faith immediately to defend that 
additional territory. He must in good 
faith recognize that a state of war exists 
between the United States and the ag- 
gressor by reason of the treaty of agree- 
ment. 

In modern war, to adequately defend 
our allies, he would be required to act im- 
mediately, even before he could get to 
Congress. 

If he should order our armed forces 
into immediate action under the assump- 
tion that it was his duty to do so, then 
Congress would be confronted with a war 
already in being; and it certainly would 
not be free to say “No.” Our forces 
would already be committed, and they 
would be committed under a treaty 
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which became the law of the land with- 
out the House of Representatives having 
had an opportunity to consider it and 
render its judgment. It would be com- 
pletely bypassed. We would be at war 
by operation of the treaty—in other 
words, a declaration of war by treaty. 

- Is there anyone who would contend 
that the framers of the Constitution ever 
contemplated any such result or had any 
such intention when they drafted the 
Constitution? 

All of this could be done under article 
11, which provides that the provisions 
of the treaty shall * * be car- 
ried out in accordance with their re- 
spective constitutional processes.” 

Carrying out the provisions of the 
treaty “in accordance with our respective 
constitutional processes” would include 
either action by the President in repel- 
ling an attack or by action of Congress. 

I shall seek to clarify the situation by 
approaching the problem from another 
direction 


Article 5 creates an obligation to de- 
fend our allies’ territory in the event of 
an armed attack upon them. This is an 
obligation we did not have before the 
treaty. I think that should be kept 
clearly in mind. Simply by making the 
treaty and adopting the device I have 
mentioned, which declares, “The parties 
agree that an armed attack against one 
or more of them in Europe or North 
America shall be considered an attack 
against them all,” we enlarge the terri- 
tory of the United States for defense 


purposes. 

Article 5 does not increase either the 
authority of the President or the Con- 
gress under the Constitution. That 
should be carefully considered. It sim- 
ply adds more territory in which or over 
which the Executive or the Congress or 
both can exercise that authority. 

This is important, and should be kept 
clearly in mind. We extend to this new 
territory the same rights and privileges 
of defense as possessed by our own terri- 
tory. By doing this we have taken on an 
obligation to defend it in case it is at- 
tacked. The way we shall discharge that 
obligation as a practical manner no doubt 
will be the same general way we discharge 
the obligation to defend the actual terri- 
tory of the United States. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. About 8 
minutes. 

Mr: WATKINS. Mr. President, if an 
all-out attack is made up the new terri- 
tory, it will call for an all-out defense on 
our part, the same as it would if an all- 
out attack were made on our own terri- 
tory. There can be no difference in the 
approach, so that the language of article 
5 which states that “each of them in the 
exercise of the right of individual or col- 
lective defense * will assist the 
party or parties so attacked by taking 
forthwith individually and in concert 
with the other parties such action as it 
deems necessary, including the use of 
armed force to restore and maintain the 
security of the North Atlantic area,“ is 
only saying in another way that each of 
the parties will take the same kind of 
action as they would take if their own 
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territory were attacked; that is, they 
would wage war to defend the area and 
restore its security the same as they 
would wage war to defend and restore 
the security of their own territory. 

The reservation I am proposing, which 
is labeled A, will clarify this situation. 
It in effect provides that only the Con- 
gress can authorize war and the employ- 
ment of our armed forces to assist in the 
event one or more of our European allies 
are victims of armed attack. 

It does not leave the field open for the 
President to act as article 5 would au- 
thorize him to do if its meaning were not 
clarifiec and restricted. It also states the 
time-honored and generally understood 
principle of constitutional law that only 
Congress can declare or make war and 
authorize the employment of our armed 
forees in the prosecution of a war. 

It is true that it may make ineffective 
the device which sought to get around 
the Constitution. It may mean a few 
hours delay in the consideration of the 
emergency; but on the other hand it does 
no violence to the Constitution; in fact, 
it protects the right of a free people 
through their representatives to pass on 
such a vital matter as the declaring and 
making of war. 

Mr. President, when I say that is an 
important matter, when I say it is the 
very heart of the Constitution, I want to 
remind this body that the people who 
came to this land, who settled the United 
States, came here to escape the tyrannies 
of the Old World. They came here to 
avoid being conscripted into the armies 
of Europe. They were conscripted and 
sent out at the will of one man, the king 
or the emperor, who could direct them in 
war, without their having a word to say 
about it. : 

The thing we are complaining about 
now, the thing we are fighting against, 
is the right or the power of one man, or 
of a small group of men associated with 
him, to set in motion the wheels of war 
upon this world again. We are fighting 
against that kind of domination. Yet by 
the treaty we are in effect agreeing that 
when one nation is attacked it is an at- 
tack upon all, that a state of war has 
been created which puts us into the war. 

From then on the Congress, the Presi- 
dent, or anyone else simply has the duty 
of following up and ratifying what has 
been done and proceeding to wage the 
war until we will have restored our 
security. 

That is an important right. The peo- 
ple of this land felt keenly about it a 
few years ago. To show how fickle we 
are, to show how the tides of public senti- 
ment ebb and flow, only a few years ago 
the newspapers were filled with the 
stories of Members of Congress who were 
proposing a referendum, to let the peo- 
ple of the United States decide by popu- 
lar vote whether we should or should 
not have war. There was actually en- 
acted in the Congress of the United 
States the neutrality law, which required 
us to remain neutral. And now we have 
another proposal in regard to this sub- 
ject, which is just the opposite in its 
intent. We are now saying in this treaty 
we agree a state of war will be created 
between ourselves and any other nation 
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the moment any one member of the pact 
is attacked. When that member is at- 
tacked, a state of war has been created, 
and we are in it. We cannot avoid it. 
If we understand the full meaning of 
that, we can see how the Constitution 
has been bypassed, how it has been made 
inoperative. I will take the proponents 
of the treaty at their word. If they are 
sincere and if they believe what they 
profess they should adopt this reserva- 
tion. I think the distinguished chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
said Congress would have the right un- 
der the Constitution to declare war, with 
all that it implies. I reply, of what good 
is it, of what protection is it to the peo- 
ple of the United States, to say Congress 
will have that right, if we have created 
a situation from which there is no re- 
treat, a situation in which, if we honor 
our obligation under the treaty, there 
is nothing left to do but to declare war 
automatically? We would be like a pup- 
pet which must move whenever the string 
is pulled. Our freedom of action would 
be gone, and that is the heart of our 
Constitution. That is why our people 
came here, so that no monarch, no one 
man could send them into a battle which 
they did not want to fight, and make 
them take up the wars of other peoples. 

Let me remind my colleagues that 
every American boy, girl, and every other - 
citizen owes allegiance to his own flag 
and to the principles of this eountry; 
but none of them owes any allegiance 
to the flags of other lands, or any obliga- 
tion to defend the soil of other lands. 
By this device we are setting forth an 
entirely new principle which extends and 
makes as a part of our own territory the 
vast expanse of other nations, with all 
their quarrels and all their hatreds, built 
up through thousands of years. The 
Constitution protects the right of Con- 
gress, free, unfettered, and untrammeled, 
to declare war. All the Senators who 
have spoken for the treaty say Congress 
will still have that right, but such a con- 
tention flies squarely in the face of and 
is completely contradictory to the very 
terms of this agreement which we are 
asked to ratify. 

I know it is said that the latter part 
of article 5 provides that we are only 
to use force as we deem it necessary. 
Tt is true, if we are in the war and are 
attacked directly, we shall use whatever 
force we deem necessary; and we will 
use the same amount of force if one of 
our allies is attacked, and a legal state 
of war is thereby created. 

What I am saying, Mr. President, is 
that the American people should be pro- 
tected against the right of any Presi- 
dent to proceed to act under the treaty 
as though a war had been declared by 
Congress. If an attack were made di- 
rectly, he could move; that is conceded, 
with the action of Congress. But we 
now bring into the picture all these other 
countries, because of which we may 
automatically be involved in war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Utah has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like, if I may 
be permitted to say that my second res- 
ervation goes to the protection of the 
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freedom of the Congress to act as it 
ought to act. I ask the indulgence of the 
Senate to offer the second reservation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WATKINS. The second reserva- 
tion is on the same printed page, and is 
the second paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the reservation. 

The Cuter CLERK., At the end of res- 
olution of ratification, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

The United States further understands 
and construes article 5 to the effect that in 
any particular case or event of armed attack 
on any other party or parties to the treaty, 
the Congress of the United States is not 
expressly, impliedly, or morally obligated or 
committed to declare war or authorize the 
employment of the military, air, or naval 
forces of the United States against the na- 
tion or nations making said attack, or to 
assist with its armed forces the nation or 
nations attacked, but shall have complete 
freedom in considering the circumstances 
of each case to act or refuse to act as the 
Congress in its discretion shall determine. 


Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
as I understand the question with re- 
spect to the reservation, it is that we 
want to be doubly sure that Congress 
maintains its constitutional rights and 
privileges, no matter what happens, 
after we once ratify the pact. That is 
assumed in entering into the pact. To 
assume otherwise would be making an 
assumption contrary to every tenet of 
international law. Since the Supreme 
Court has declared that a treaty is the 
supreme law of the land, as is the Con- 
stitution, how in the wide world could 
we in any way imply that through the 
treaty process we could amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States? That 
would be an implication which would de- 
stroy the fundamental scheme of our 
Government; and surely at no time 
would any Government permit within it- 
self an element which could bring about, 
by legislative action, the destruction of 
itself. 

The argument which has been ad- 
vanced in regard to amendments or 
reservations shows that they have been 
proposed for the primary reason that 
there is a feeling on the part of some 
that greater assurance will be afforded 
that our country will not get into war if 
such provisions are placed in the treaty. 
The treaty must be interpreted in the 
light of the treaty itself. The treaty 
guarantees constitutional processes. It 
provides what can be done and what 
cannot be done. It carries implications 
in regard to promises which will be ful- 
filled; but the enforcement of the 
promises is left, as is the enforcement 
of all promises in a treaty, to the good 
judgment and the moral attitude of those 
countries which believe in the sanctity 
of treaties. 

No treaty has ever been entered into 
between nations which does not imply 
mutuality of some kind. If there is no 
mutuality there is no need for a treaty. 
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The treaty itself implies that there will 
be joint action of some sort, a giving and 
a taking. If we lose sight of the funda- 
mental purpose of a treaty, what it 
stands for, the reservations which we 
may add to it or the interpretations we 
may place on it do not in any way add to 
the fundamental powers or give to us 
greater fundamental powers than we al- 
ready possess. 

Therefore the reservation, as all other 
reservations to a pact of this kind, is 
merely something which shows that the 
Senate is probably doing something it 
wants to do but it has not full faith in 
what it is doing. . 

There is always a psychological aspect 
to every treaty. I myself believe that the 
psychological aspect of this treaty is so 
sure and so certain that it will actually 
prevent war. That is its purpose, and it 
is based upon a type of reasoning which 
has grown out of the incidents which 
have occurred during two great world 
wars and between those wars. 

There has been attempts made 
throughout history to try to put a curb 
upon aggressors, to try to hold them in 
their place, to try to bring about a unity 
of right-thinking nations so strong and 
so complete that no independent ag- 
gressor nation would ever dare to attempt 
to bring about disunity. The treaty im- 
plies a high moral understanding. Itim- 
plies that nations of high civilized char- 
acter, treaty-keeping character, are 
willing to pledge themselves that they 
will do their best to put down aggression. 

We have just heard an argument made 
as a result of fear of article 10 in the old 
League of Nations Covenant. Article 
10 never had a chance to be tried. It 
was based upon a theory of mutuality; it 
was based upon a theory of unity; it was 
based upon a theory that if we could lay 
our finger on an aggressor and operate 
against him, the aggression would stop. 
It was based upon the notion that we 
could combine right-thinking and right- 
acting nations in such a way that the 
preponderance of their force could be 
hurled against an erring nation, a na- 
tion doing wrong. That was the first 
real attempt to curb an aggressor. It was 
not given a chance, because there was 
no way, as was said by the opponents of 
the idea, to define an aggressor. How 
could we say when one nation was on a 
warlike plane and another nation was 
not? How could we define an aggres- 
sor? Therefore, in a sense of frustra- 
tion at not being able to meet the situa- 
tion, the people became discouraged and 
discontented and did not stand for ar- 
ticle 10. 

I think we all know that no nation 
goes to war if it is sure it will be de- 
feated. Persons in private life do not at- 
tempt to enter into an undertaking if 
they are sure it will be unsuccessful. Na- 
tions, in a way, must take the same sort 
of chances as those taken by private per- 
sons; and no nation will move if it knows 
it is foredoomed to defeat. 

Mr. President, looking at it entirely 
from a military standpoint, what nation 
in the world, if it knew it had to fight the 
United States if it entered into a war, 
could defeat the United States in the 
next generation? Everyone knows the 
comparative strength of the United 
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States of America and the other nations 
of the world. Nations are not backward 
in realizing that strength. We all know 
it so well that we are happy to take part 
in this treaty action. There is no doubt 
in my mind that the Kaiser would not 
have moved if he had thought he had to 
fight the United States; and I am sure 
Hitler would not have moved if he had 
thought he had to fight the United States. 
One need not trust to his own ideas con- 
cerning such matters. One can turn to 
history, to the testimony of persons rep- 
resenting those nations, and understand 
that that statement is true. 

Another psychological feature of the 
treaty which is important is its political 
and moral aspect. The pact says, in so 
many words, that the United States ad- 
mits itself morally bound to use its 
strength in cooperation with other na- 
tions to put down an aggressor and to 
come to the aid of a victim of aggression. 
We have said that before in our history, 
Mr. President. It is no new thing. We 
have proved that the declaration of 
President Monroe received the respect of 
the nations of the world. We do not 
have to go outside of our own history to 
prove that. All the fanciful ideas about 
the fears of tomorrow, about the 
changing of our Constitution because of 
the ratification of the treaty, about tak- 
ing away from Congress its power to act, 
are all arguments which are not based 
upon facts, which are not based upon law 
or upon the experience of nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Utah has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield now to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. McGRATH, Mr. President, some 
of my own constituents and those of 
other Senators from my section of the 
country have addressed an inquiry, and 
I should like to ask the Senator from 
Texas to permit me to make a statement 
with respect to it. 

There are in certain parts of the world 
conditions which are constantly tending 
to better themselves. I refer to the 
effort of the people of Ireland to unify 
their country. I should like to ask the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee if in this treaty or 
in any interpretation of it he foresees 
that there is anything to prevent con- 
tinuing efforts to bring about unification 
of the northern counties with the south- 
ern part of Ireland? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to what is already in the RECORD, 
there is nothing in the treaty which 
touches the problem with regard to Ire- 
land which the Senator mentions. In 
fact, as the Secretary of State said in a 
letter of May 4, which appears on page 
1227 of the hearings: 

The treaty has no relation whatever to the 
problem of partition. 


This should dispose of this question 
once and for all. 

I am confident the Senator may rest 
assured that the treaty in no wise re- 
lates to the subject he has mentioned. 
Is that satisfactory? 

Mr. McGRATH. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes of whatever time I have 
left to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 8 
minutes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great respect to the argu- 
ments which have been made by those 
who favor reservations to the treaty, 
and my respect is very sincere. But I 
must set down that in my judgment the 
viewpoint which animates the arguments 
and the logic which they follow com- 
pletely lack reality. I think these Sen- 
ators conduct themselves so as to give 
the impression that the last two world 
wars had never taken place. Some of 
the statements I have heard made, some 
of the phrases I have heard uttered, 
take one back to the days 25 years ago 
when we did not know the sad facts 
about the world as we know them now. 

Let me give a few illustrations. I 
heard one Senator say that this North 
Atlantic Pact would promote the bal- 
ance of power in Europe, that instead 
of seeking an international approach to 
the task of getting peace, we were fol- 
lowing the old maxim of dividing the 
world and setting up two rival Euro- 
pean camps with approximately equal 
strength. 

Tt is hard to see how such a state- 
ment as that could be made, when we 
realize that a country like Soviet Russia 
has 200 infantry and armored divisions 
in existence at the present time, whereas 
the second largest land army in Europe, 
namely, in France, has only nine divi- 
sions. How is it possible, in the face of 
those facts, to talk about any balance 
of power? There is a great inequality 
of power, there is no balance of power. 
How is it possible, in the light of those 
facts, to speak about an armament race, 
when the ratio is 200 to 9 in that respect? 

I heard another Senator say that we 
should not give arms before the nations 
were attacked. I suppose the inference 

eis that we should give the arms after 
the attack. Anyone who has studied 
modern military science, even in the 
most superficial way, knows that unless 
the arms are available well ahead of 
the attack, there is no use sending them, 
because we would never be able to get 
them in, and the nations abroad would 
never be able to use them. Even if we 
were able to get the arms in 2 weeks 
before the attack, assuming the enemy 
were obliging enough to tell us when he 
was going to jump, that is not time 
enough to train people in their use, to 
get teamwork, to set up a staff, to set 
up the whole system that makes armed 
forces effective. 

Arms are one part of an armed force, 
but they are not all there is to an armed 
force. When Senators talk about not 
giving them arms before the attack, they 
might just as well come out frankly and 
say they do not want to give them any 
arms at all, because that is what it 
amounts to. 

I have heard Senators say here today 
that we should apply the principles of 
the Monroe Doctrine to western Europe. 
That is an extraordinary contention to 
make, when we consider that the Monroe 
Doctrine has been expanded to cover the 
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Latin American countries, and that they 
are all equal partners with us in it now. 
It is still more extraordinary when we 
consider that the implication to be drawn 
from the statement that we ought to 
extend the principles of the Monroe Doc- 
trine to Europe is that we should under- 
take the defense of Europe single- 
handed, without the cooperation of Eu- 
ropeans. I think that is a far more ex- 
treme proposal than any we confront in 
the North Atlantic Pact. It is more ex- 
treme because it assumes that we can 
carry the burden of European defense all 
by ourselves, it assumes we would be put 
into a war on the say-so of some foreign 
aggressor, instead of being able to choose 
our own way of doing it, and it assumes 
that as soon as we were in the war we 
would carry the whole load ourselves, 
and do all the fighting and killing. 
There is not much mutuality in that, and 
there is no recognition of the facts of 
modern life in that type of argument. 

I heard another contention made to- 
day the inference of which was that it 
would be advantageous to us not to give 
our new weapons to Europeans, that we 
would be smart if we gave them just our 
junk, so to speak. That is an extremely 
short-sighted view. During the war we 
had a good many allies, thank heaven, 
and the experience was that the better 
the equipment we gave them, the better 
they fought, and the better results they 
achieved. 

I remember one instance during the 
war in which one of the divisions of one 
of our allies had no gasoline, and the 
reason why it had no gasoline was that 
one American supply officer, who was not 
possessed of very brilliant intelligence, 
thought he would be very smart and use 
his superior knowledge of American 
paper work and American supply pro- 
cedure and get all the gasoline for his 
outfit that ordinarily would have gone 
to the foreign outfit. How stupid. 
There was the foreign division bogged 
down, unable to move, but the Americans 
who had all the gas for their outfit they 
needed and much more, went up and had 
to carry the whole combat load them- 
selves. 

Mr. President, if that is promoting the 
welfare of the United States, then words 
have no meaning. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator is not misinformed as to what was 
said, and is not misquoting the record. 
As I remember, the Senator who referred 
to this matter of junk said that our mili- 
tary people said, “We will not be send- 
ing them junk.” It was said that it was 
assumed that we would send them junk, 
but the argument, as I got the implica- 
tion of it, was that we would send them 
the best weapons we had, and would not 
send them junk. 

Mr. LODGE. The inference I got was 
that the Senator was very sorry we 
would not be sending them junk, the tone 
of his voice indicated that it was too bad 
we would be sending them good weapons. 
That was clear to me from the tone of 
his voice. I cannot quote the remarks, 
because I have not that good a memory. 
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Mr. WATKINS. I have not that good 
a memory either, but it seemed to me 
that the Senator was trying to point out 
that we would be sending them the best 
equipment we had, that others may have 
said to send them junk. The question 
was asked of General Bradley in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
also of Louis Johnson, and they said, 
“We will not be sending them junk.” 
He was calling attention to the load we 
would be assuming by sending them good 
weapons. 

Mr. LODGE. We should not send 
them junk, but weapons that are good. I 
point out that there are pieces of equip- 
ment we cannot use here but which those 
in foreign countries can use, and when 
we can make that kind of a trade, it is a 
good trade. They put in their young 
manhood, and we put in our young man- 
hood, too. We are putting in our treas- 
ure and materials, and they are not put- 
ting in as much in the way of supplies, 
But they are putting up their young man- 
hood, and that is a pretty substantial 
contribution for any country. 

Mr. President, I heard some Senators 
compare the present situation with that 
which prevailed during the League of 
Nations debate. That was a startling 
thing to say, because it seems to me that 
implicit in this North Atlantic Pact are 
the lessons which we learned from the 
League of Nations debate. A guiding 
concept of the League of Nations, that 
we would guarantee the territorial integ- 
rity of countries, is completely left out of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. We are not 
guaranteeing the territorial integrity of 
any country. The spirit of article 10, 
which was the heart of the League of 
Nations Covenant, is frankly, patently, 
and obviously excluded from the North 
Atlantie Pact. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LODGE. I have a little more to 
say, but my time has expired. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, if I am 
permitted under the agreement, I will 
yield of my time two additional minutes 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The whole 
time on the reservation has expired, in- 
cluding the 10 minutes allotted to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WATKINS. But I had 20 minutes, 
Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
had 20 minutes; 10 minutes on each res- 
ervation. The Senator from Utah used 
10 minutes on the first reservation. 

Mr. WATKINS. There is plenty of 
time left for debate this afternoon. I 
doubt if there are going to be any more 
reservations presented. I believe the 
Senator from Massachusetts should be 
permitted to continue if there are no 
other reservations to be offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
cannot anticipate that there are no fur- 
ther reservations to be offered. 

Mr. WATKINS: I was going to ask if 
we can find out whether any more res- 
ervations are going to be offered, and if 
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not, whether the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts may be permitted to proceed. 
As I remember, the Chair said we would 
divide the time, under the agreement as 
announced, if it were not all used up on 
the reservations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
announced at 2 o’clock that there were 
six reservations which had been printed 
and were lying on the table. Whether 
all of them would be offered the Chair 
could not say, and whether others would 
be offered, which are not printed, the 
Chair could not say. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say to the 
Senator that if there is any time left 
after we get through discussing the res- 
ervations, if the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts then wants some further time 
I shall try to arrange it so he can have 
further time. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I was 
simply arguing. I have no set speech. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Other res- 
ervations have been ordered to be 
printed. They might be offered. We 
cannot tell at this time whether they will 
be offered or not. 

The time having expired under the 
agreement on the first three reserva- 
tions, the Chair might inquire if there 
are any other reservations Senators in- 
tend to offer. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer] has sev- 
eral reservations lying on the table. I 
do not know whether he intends to 
present them. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. CAIN. Would it be proper, for 
the purpose of determining which of 
the reservations are to be offered, to 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That would take up 
a great deal of our time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That would 
consume considerable time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I hope the Senator 
will not make that suggestion. 

Mr. CAIN. I merely made the in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. After the 
reservations offered have been debated 
under the agreement of 10 minutes for 
and 10 minutes against, if there are no 
further reservations, but there still re- 
mains some time, it is to be controlled 
by the Senator from Texas and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. Looking at it from 
this viewpoint it seems likely that there 
are no other reservations to be offered 
at this time; but the Chair cannot say. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, Sen- 
ators who have reservations should be 
here and should offer them. I have no 
objection to Senators offering all the 
reservations they want to offer. But 
they ought not to wait, and oblige us to 
send for them to offer their reservations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is still 
about an hour and three-quarters until 
5 o'clock, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I hope we will not 
trespass too much on the time we are 
going to allocate, because considerable 
pressure has been put upon the Senator 
from Texas to allot part of the little 
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time left after we get through with the 
reservations. The minority leader 
should have a solution. He usually does. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. I suggest that we should 
have a quorum call now. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, no. 

Mr. WHERRY. And let it be charged 
equally to both sides. We have not had 
a quorum call today. By the time the 
call is concluded, the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LancER] will be pres- 
ent and have an opportunity to present 
his reservations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I hope the Senator 
will not insist on a Quorum call, because 
it cuts down our time considerably. The 
Senator from North Dakota can be sent 
for. 

Mr. WHERRY. He has already been 
sent for. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The sheriff can be 
sent after him. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
North Dakota will soon be here. He is 
ready to offer his reservation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He cannot offer it 
in the hall or in the street. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is true. That 
is why I suggested the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the ab- 
sence of a quorum is suggested, the 
Chair must order the Secretary to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I hope that will not 
be done. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, if I 
may make an observation, under the 
arrangement made and announced, I 
take it any Senator would feel he would 
be within his rights to come in 5 minutes 
before 5 and offer a reservation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He would be 
entitled to offer it at 5 minutes to 5, or 
even after 5, but in that event he could 
not debate it. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is the reason 
why I think it is not fair to say that 
a Senator ought to be here now to offer 
his reservation. He certainly would be 
within his rights to present it later. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I am 
quite willing to accept the suggestion of 
the Senator from Nebraska that a roll 
call be had. I think it would require 
10 or 15 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska making the point of 
no quorum? 

Mr. WHERRY. I make the point of 
no quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, and several Senators answered 
to their names. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from North Dakota is now in the 
Senate Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
cannot interrupt the calling of the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with and that the order for the 
quorum call be vacated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? ‘The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 
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Does the Senator from North Dakota 
desire recognition? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
not going to present my reservation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from North Dakota makes the announce- 
ment that he will not present his reser- 
vation. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. If there are to be no 
further reservations offered, do I cor- 
rectly understand that under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement the remaining 
time will be divided between the pro- 
ponents and opponents of the treaty 
itself? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are 
no further reservations to be offered, the 
time from now until 5 o’clock is to be 
divided equally between the Senator 
from Texas and the Senator from Mis- 
souri. The Chair assumes there are no 
further reservations to be offered. There- 
fore the Senator from Texas is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
am very much pleased that we have final- 
ly received at last all the reservations, 
which I hope will be voted down by the 
Senate by a very overwhelming vote. 

Any reservation is intended to water 
down and dilute the treaty or to destroy 
it, if that can be done. That is the pur- 
pose of the so-called reservations. The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] and 
other Senators who have offered reser- 
vations are opposed to the entire treaty. 
The Senator from Utah would wipe out 
the whole treaty if he could. He would 
provide reservations against the entire 
treaty if he could. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? . 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Was the Senator 
present last night when I announced 
that if the reservations I offered were ac- 
cepted I would vote for the treaty? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, yes; but the 
Senator knew they would not be accept- 
ed. The Senator knew the Senate would 
not be so unwise. 

Mr. WATKINS. If the Senator wants 
to test it out, let the Senator agree to 
the adoption of the reservation, and I 
will vote for the treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say that the 
Senator’s vote is not worth so much to us 
as to justify giving up the treaty in order 
to secure one vote for nothing. With his 
reservations in it the treaty would not 
be of any value. 

Mr. President, the reservation he has 
discussed is not founded on fact. His 
reservation provides, “That the United 
States assumes no obligation to restore 
and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area or to assist any party or 
parties in said area, by armed force, or to 
employ the military, air,” and so on, 
“under article 5 for any purpose.” I re- 
peat, he would not want them to be used 
for any purpose. Not for war, but for 
“any purpose, unless in any particular 
case the Congress, which under the Con- 
stitution, has the sole power to declare 
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war or authorize the employment of the 
military, air, or naval forces of the 
United States.” 

That statement in the reservation is 
not accurate. The Congress has the sole 
right to declare war, but the President 
of the United States is Commander in 
Chief of the Army and the Navy. Under 
the reservation, if an attack were made 
on New York City, the President could 
not resist it until he called Congress into 
session, and it acted. What happened at 
Pearl Harbor? ‘There was no congres- 
sional declaration of war before we be- 
gan to resist. We were t tacked without 
notice. “he President of the United 
States had a perfect right to put the 
Navy, the Army, and all other forces into 
operation to resist that attack. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. If the Senator will 
note this reservation, it says that: 

The United States assumes no obligation 
to restore and maintain the security of the 
North Atlantic area or to assist any other 
party or parties in said area, by armed force, 
or to employ the military, air, or naval forces 
United States under article 5 or any 
of the treaty, for any purpose, unless 

particular case the Congress, which 
Constitution has the sole power 
e war or authorize the employment 
e military, air, or maval forces of the 
States, shall by act or joint resolu- 
provide. 

It has to do with an attack which is 


made upon other parties to the pact, 
other than ourselves. It does not affect 
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would not be an interpretation of the 
North Atlantic area? I think it would. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is taken care 
of under our own Constitution, without 
any reservations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am talking about 
the treaty now. The Senator wants to 
tie the hands of the Congress and the 
President. He says: 

That the United States assumes no obli- 

to restore and maintain the security 
of the North Atlantic area— 


I insist that if an attack were made 
upon New York or any other part of the 
United States, we would owe an obliga- 
tion under this treaty to restore that 
grea, and to repel the attack. 

Let me say a word or two as to the 
second reservation, which reads as fol- 
lows: 


The United States further understands 
and construes article 5 to the effect that in 
any particular case or event of armed at- 
tack on any other party or parties to the 
treaty, the Congress of the United States 
4s not expressly, impliedly, or morally obli- 
gated or committed to declare war or au- 
thorize the employment of the military, air, 
or naval forces of the United States against 
the nation or nations making said attack, or 
to assist with its armed forces the nation 
or nations attacked, but shall have complete 
freedom in considering the circumstances 
of each case to act or refuse to act as the 
Congress in its discretion shall determine. 


That reservation is a complete repu- 
diation of the treaty. Under that res- 
ervation we would have no obligations 
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under the treaty with regard to armed 
force. Senators are saying, “We are for 
the treaty, except that we cannot furnish 
any arms.” ‘This is a defensive treaty, 
What are the signatory countries going 
to defend themselves with unless they 
have arms? It is said, “We can send 
them anything else.” We can send them 
a lot of powder puffs, or all-day suckers, 
but we cannot send them any arms, al- 
though arms may be the very thing they 
need and desire. 

Mr. President, I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY]. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. DONNELL. Will the Chair ad- 
vise us how much time is left to each 
side? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Starting at 
3:16 p. m., there were 52 minutes to 
each side. The Senator from Texas has 
consumed 6 minutes. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, this is 
not coming out of my time, is it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. That 
leaves the Senator from Texas 46 min- 
utes and the Senator from Missouri 52 
minutes. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has 10 minutes of the 46. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, if Thomas 
Gray had known how interminably a few 
Senators would talk in favor of the emas- 
culation of the pending treaty, or in op- 
position to its ratification because our 
11 international relations who have 
joined us in the making of this important 
document are, unfortunately, all poor 
relations, the great poet never would 
have included in his Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard his admonition to gran- 
deur not to “hear with a disdainful smile 
the short and simple annals of the poor.” 
If Gray could only have envisaged the 
hundreds of pages and the hundreds of 
thousands of words of Senate debate in 
opposition to the treaty that have been 
written or uttered since the morning of 
the 5th day of July, he would have known 
that so far as the Senate is concerned 
only eternity is longer than the annals 
of the poor—particularly if the poor hap- 
pen to be poor international relations 
and the circumstances such that certain 
distinguished Senators insist that we 
welsh on our obligations to help maintain 
world peace and spurn a golden opportu- 
nity to become the beneficiaries of the 
scriptural assurance: “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” 

Had all our relations who have become 
parties to the treaty been rich and pow- 
erful, ratification would, in my opinion, 
have been effected by unanimous con- 
sent immediately after the conclusion of 
the convincing, eloquent addresses of the 
able Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
and the able Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
VANDENBERG]. But in this instance, as 
in countless others: 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: “It might have been!” 


Mr. President, all over the world to- 
day, as in Xanadu in the age of Kublai 
Khan, are heard from near and far mil- 
lions of melancholy “ancestral voices 
prophesying war.” Indeed, the present 
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far-flung war, whether it be considered 
cold or hot, has long since emerged from 
the realm of prophecy into all the 
earthly regions of reality. It has once 
more set the world on fire and the faces 
of millions of fearful men and women 
turn deadly pale in the ghastly light of 
the raging conflagration. 

To the inhabitants of dreamland, the 
dwellers in fool’s paradise and the advo- 
cates of Chamberlain-like appeasement 
who constantly cry out, “Where are the 
minions of aggression? Where are the 
Cossacks who are riding down the lovers 
of liberty and making war against the 
democracy and Christianity of the 
world?” We answer: “Ask the over- 
whelmed annexed people of Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, and parts of Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, Finland, Poland, and 
Outer Mongolia. Ask the judge and jury 
that completed the trial of the Coplon 
case in this city a few weeks ago. Ask 
the officers and members of the United 
Nations Organization who have seen a 
single nation, by the exercise of the veto 
power, 30 times paralyze the activity 
and stay the progress of this great hu- 
manitarian organization. Go to the 
dungeon in which Cardinal Mindszenty 
is rotting away and ask him.” If these 
apostles of Pollyanna will listen to a 
comprehensive news broadcast any day 
in the week, they will hear startling an- 
swers to their inquiries, originating not 
only in their own country but from lands 
across the Atlantic on the east and from 
beyond the Pacific on the west. 

If further answers are desired by those 
who are too blind to see the fifth columns 
of communism marching and counter- 
marching over every great country in 
Christendom, inquiries should be made 
of the American aviators who recently 
completed the task of transporting to 
Berlin by air hundreds of thousands of 
tons of food and coal to save the inhab- 
itants of that unfortunate city from 
starving or freezing to death as the result 
of Russia's perversity in preventing the 
delivery of these necessaries of life by 
truck and train. 

The headlines of the metropolitan pa- 
pers on Tuesday of last week would have 
provided sufficient, if not satisfying, in- 
formation to anyone who should think of 
naively inquiring, “What nation is 
threatening world peace?” Some of 
those headlines are as follows: 

First, Little blockade’ manned by 
Reds.” The article under that headline 
tells of the stranglehold of Russian sol- 
diers on the only truck-supply route 
from western Germany to Berlin. 

Second, “Pacific Pact Is Proposed Be- 
tween Nationalist China and the Philip- 
pines To Oppose Communism,” 

Third, “United States Seeks To Oust 
Red Committeeman.” 

Fourth, “Czech Reds Seek To Curb 
Catholics.” The article under this cap- 
tion says, among other things, that the 
Czechoslovakia Communist Party served 
notice that it intends to fight the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

To the regret of the United States and 
all other nations Shat long for peace, 
Russia daily adds new fuel to the flames 
of the warlike fires she has started all 
over the earth. It is unusual for a day 
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to pass without newspaper reports of 
some new unprovoked communistic of- 
fenses against humanity. And these 
daily provocations, in endless variety, 
have gone on and on until 12 of the im- 
portant peace-loving countries of the 
world have at last been forced to lay the 
foundation for collective resistance to 
further Russian aggression. And that 
foundation consists of the North Atlantic 
Treaty that is now before the Senate. 

All the nations that have signed the 
pending pact have done, are now doing, 
and purpose to continue to do everything 
that is consistent with national honor 
and self-respect in order to preserve 
everlasting peace with Russia and every 
other country in the world. But, un- 
fortunately, Russia apparently construes 
the excessive generosity and tolerance 
of democratic governments in dealing 
with her as indications of weakness and 
fear. And her return for our extreme 
civility to her is never-ending nonco- 
operation with us and an intensification 
of her efforts to distress the American 
people at home and discredit the United 
States abroad. 

Let us hope that before the worse be- 
comes the worst the small group that 
rules Russia with a rod of iron will con- 
sider the ratification of the pending 
treaty not as a threat but as a solemn 
warning that there are limits of forbear- 
ance beyond which the American people 
will not forbear, and that there are limits 
beyond which other nations will not be 
permitted to trespass upon our liberty 
or upon that of our neighbors who have 
joined us in the execution of the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

Russia should, for her own sake, fa- 
miliarize herself with the elementary his- 
tory of the United States and from this 
source learn what our Continental 
Army, in the Revolutionary War, did 
to the greatest military power on earth 
as a punishment for that power’s long- 
continued attempts to tyrannize over our 
people. s 

Russia should familiarize herself with 
the causes and consequences of the War 
of 1812, in which the United States for- 
ever established her right to the freedom 
of the seas. Russia should particularly 
note that the night before the Battle of 
New Orleans, the last battle of the 1812 
War—Sir Edward Pakenham, the com- 
mander of the British troops, said in a 
note to Gen. Andrew Jackson, “If you 
do not surrender, I will storm your 
breastworks and eat breakfast in New 
Orleans tomorrow morning”; and that 
Jackson sent to Pakenham the laconic 
reply, “If you do, you will eat supper in 
hell tomorrow night.” On the following 
day the American Army, under Jackson, 
won a glorious victory; Pakenham was 
killed and a large part of his army was 
destroyed. Where the British general 
ate his supper no man knows. 

Russia should take notice of the fact 
that in 1898 a European country that was 
then powerful both on land and sea, by 
a long-continued course of provocation, 
at last compelled the United States to 
declare war against her, and in that war 
Spain’s Army was conquered, her navy 
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was destroyed and she forever lost all her 
possessions in both the Philippines and 
the West Indies. From the devastating 
effects of that war Spain has never com- 
pletely recovered. 

Russia should not be unmindful of the 
fact that in consequence of long-con- 
tinued aggression against that country 
by Germany the United States entered 
the First World War against her and 
lavishly supplied the men and means 
necessary to dethrone the Kaiser, defeat 
his armies, destroy his navy, and win for 
the Allies a greater victory than the 
forces of democracy had ever before won 
over the hosts of autocracy and aggres- 
sion. 

Russia should particularly recall that 
in the Second World War the United 
States once more demonstrated that 
those who too long abuse her patience 
and too long trespass upon her rights are 
eventually subjected to the punishment 
which only military power can admin- 
ister. Unhappily, such punishment 
sometimes constitutes the only lan- 
guage some dictators, tyrants, and ag- 
gressors can be made to understand. 

It is my fervent hope that the forego- 
ing will, at least to some slight degree, 
help to arouse Russia to a realization of 
the fact that she will be in deadly danger 
if she continues to follow the aggressive 
international course she has pursued 
during the last 3 years. 

It is my further hope that Russia will 
profit by the examples of the past and 
avoid the disastrous consequences suf- 


-fered by every nation that has ever 


forced a war upon the people of the 
United States. 

Ever since Hiroshima was destroyed 
with the atom bomb, the common people 
of the world have hoped and prayed for 
peace as they never hoped and prayed 
for it before. In no other land are the 
hopes higher, or the prayers for peace 
more sincere than they are in the United 
States. The sole purpose of this Na- 
tion’s joinder in the treaty before us is 
to preserve peace and prevent war, and 
to prevent it not by one nation’s acting 
alone but by the 12 nations that are 
parties to the treaty acting inconcert for 
their common preservation and their 
common defense against any aggressor 
that may make war upon them. The 
wisdom of the agreement of which the 
treaty is the written memorial is illus- 
trated by the famous Aesop fable, the 
substance of which is as follows: 

An old man had many sons who fre- 
quently had trouble with one another. 
After the father had exhausted his 
authority in a vain attempt to reconcile 
them, he at last ordered all the sons to 
assemble before him. A bundle of sticks, 
compactly bound together, was then pre- 
sented to the sons and each was re- 
quested to try to break it. But every 
son failed to accomplish this task. 
Then the father separated the sticks, 
gave one to each son and commanded 
him to break it, and this command was, 
without difficulty, obeyed. Thereupon 
the father said: “Behold, my sons, the 
power of unity.” 

If you, like the bundle of sticks, will 
only keep yourselves conjoined in the 
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bonds of friendship and cooperation, it 
will not be in the power of any mortal to 
hurt you; but if your ties of brotherly af- 
fection are once dissolved, soon will your 
rights be violated by everyone that may 
wish to assault you. 

The pending treaty will make the 12 
signatory nations, after the manner of 
the bundle of sticks, so strong that no 
hostile outside nation on earth will be 
able to destroy them, or enslave them. 
The treaty, if ratified without weaken- 
ing amendments, will be a shield and a 
buckler to all the nations that have 
signed it. But if the proposed reserva- 
tions should be adopted, the treaty 
would, in the words of the immortal Lin- 
coln, become as weak as soup made from 
the shadow of a pigeon that had starved 
to death. 

In behalf of the general welfare of the 
12 nations which are parties to the pact 
and in behalf of the peace of the world, 
let all the proposed reservations be de- 
cisively defeated and the treaty, in its 
present entirety, be ratified by an over- 
whelming majority. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I yield 
20 minutes to the Senator from Utah. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Utah is recognized for 20 minutes, 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, refer- 
ence has been made to what is meant by 
the reservations I have proposed, which 
recently have been the subject of debate. 
I wish to quote from two distinguished 
gentlemen who have set the pattern for 
me and have given me the foundation 
for my reservations. If my reservations 
are wrong, then I think the two distin- 
guished gentlemen to whom I refer are 
wrong, and probably this treaty means 
something different from what they have 
said it means. 

Let me call attention to the fact that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG], in referring 
to the part that Congress would have in 
the future in respect to this treaty, de- 
clared: 

But if it does mean war, only Congress it- 


self, under the specific terms of the pact, can 
declare it. 


The distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan also said: 


But suppose the event is obviously of major 
and deliberate magnitude and clearly dis- 
closes a criminal aggressor deliberately on 
the march—as Hitler entered Poland or as 
the Kaiser entered Belgium. Let us say that 
it is clearly the dread thinking which threat- 
ens the life and freedom of one of our asso- 
ciated nations, if not ourselves directly. If 
it is, it threatens the life and freedom of 
every other associated nation, including our 
own. If it is, it threatens total war or total 
surrender, pact or no pact. If it is, our 
commitment is clear as crystal. It is to take 
whatever action we deem necessary to main- 
tain the security of the North Atlantic area, 
which vividly includes the security of the 
United States. If the only action adequate 
is war, then it means war. If it does mean 
war, I venture to assert that, pact or no pact, 
it would mean war for us anyway in this 
foreshortened world. If it does mean war, 
I venture to say that we would be infinitely 
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better off for having instant and competent 
allies, 


I can agree with a great deal of that, 
and I do agree with the next statement 
the Senator made, because I think it is 
exactly what I tried to put in legal lan- 
guage in the reservation. The Senator 
from Michigan concluded that particu- 
lar paragraph as follows: 

But if it does mean war, only Congress 
itself, under the specific terms of the pact, 
can declare it. 


In my argument yesterday, I cited all 
kinds of arguments as to whether the 
pact does or does not mean war. I cited 
an editorial from the New York Times 
which says that, without quibbling, it 
means war. I cited an editorial from a 
St. Louis newspaper which says the 
same thing. 

But here we have statements from 
the two most important members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. All I am 
pleading for in this reservation is for 
us to make them effective, in view of the 
fact that other people seem to have other 
ideas, in view of the fact that the treaty 
says that an attack upon one is an at- 
tack upon all, and that when that oc- 
curs, there will be a state of war with 
all of the signatories to the pact, and 
of course in that case we shall be at 
war. I have said, and I say again, that 
Congress would then be only an auto- 
maton, an agency acting under those cir- 
cumstances to declare what already was 
a fact. 

In these reservations I have tried to 
say definitely and distinctly that before 
war occurs, before that final thing is 
done, the Congress of the United States 
will have to declare it by resolution. I 
am not talking about an attack on New 
York, either; I am talking about an at- 
tack on one of the other signatories to 
the pact, whose territory we are guaran- 
teeing to defend. That is what this res- 
ervation aims at. Of course, under our 
own Constitution we will take care of 
the United States. But in this reserva- 
tion I am talking about the other signa- 
tories to the treaty. The reservation 
Says: 

That the United States assumes no obliga- 
tion to restore and maintain the security of 
the North Atlantic area or to assist any 
other party or parties in said area— 


Which means any party other than 
ourselves— 
by armed force, or to employ the military, 
air, or naval forces of the United States un- 
der article 5 or any article of the treaty, for 
any purpose —- 


And I am saying that for any purpose 
our military forces cannot be used in the 
event of such attack unless Congress says 
80. 

I also provide 
unless in any particular case the Congress, 
whick under the Constitution, has the sole 
power to declare war or authorize the em- 
ployment of the military, air, or naval forces 
of the United States, shall by act or joint 
resolution so provide. 


We are told that Congress has to do 
it—with all that implies, as the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
says. What does it imply? It implies 
that Congress shall then consider the 
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matter, as of that hour and day, and 
shall do the wise thing for the protection 
of the United States. That is what Iam 
trying to do. I have put in legal lan- 
guage the very things they have been 
saying. 

Are they against them? Will the 
treaty be destroyed if we reaffirm our 
faith in our Constitution, if we say that 
this must be done to make it clear to the 
people overseas and to our own citizens, 
whom we have been assuring over the 
weeks and the months that, “Oh, the 
treaty does not automatically commit us 
to. war, because we say Congress will de- 
clare war.” Yet it is said here, today, 
that reservation 2 will take the very 
heart out of the treaty and will render 
inoperative all the benefits which should 
come from the treaty, 

Suppose an emergency happens, and 
it is brought before the Congress, is the 
Congress at that time going to be a rub- 
ber stamp? Is it going to be told, “You 
agreed to this in the treaty; this nation 
over here has been attacked; we are at 
war, and now it is your duty to declare 
war, whether you think we ought to or 
not“? Remember, Mr. President, the 
pact is for 20 years. It is not a momen- 
tary plan; it is for 20 years. We say as of 
today, and I think the Senator from 
Michigan in his speech said, we would 
respond anyway, pact or no pact. Yes, 
we would, and I would vote as of today 
for a declaration of war on any nation 
attacking these nations in an all-out 
war. Five years from now, what? Ten 
years from now, what? Twenty years? 
The fact of the matter is we are trying 
to write into this treaty an agreement to 
preserve the status quo for 20 years. We 
are assuming it will be that way merely 
because we agree it will be that way. We 
have seen our allies, Russia and China 
and all the others, go somewhere else. 
Who knows what will happen to the 
Allies we are going to take on in the pact? 
I say to my colleagues this is one of the 
most important sections in the whole 
treaty. We are making a historic de- 
parture from the foreign policy of the 
past, which has made this the great Na- 
tion that it is, and I say the burden is 
upon those who propose to make that 
change, not upon us who want to ask 
certain questions, and who want to see 
that that Constitution is preserved. 
From the time of my infancy, I have been 
taught that the Constitution of the 
United States was divinely inspired, that 
it was written by men of God who were 
called and chosen to write and prepare 
that Constitution for this great Nation. 

I have respect for it. I took my oath 
of office to defend it, and I am defending 
it. I am glad to know that the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
and the Senator from Michigan agree 
that that is what must be done when 
emergencies come. If it is war, then 
Congress will declare it. They are in 
agreement with me. That is, they say 
they are. Then why, in the name of all 
that is fair, should we not say it to the 
world so that there will be no doubt 
about it? It may be said the other na- 
tions would become discouraged; we 
would destroy that psychological warfare 
or advantage or whatever we are going 
to get, as my distinguished colleague 
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from Utah said. We would destroy that. 
But it almost makes one suspicious, does 
it not, of the treaty when it is found 
that, notwithstanding the fact that it is 
said Congress has the right to declare 
war, they then do not want to put in 
anything that notifies the world, and 
particularly those people in Europe in 
those countries, that just the moment 
war strikes we will be in it. The treaty 
Says so. All one has to do is to read it, 
and he will get that logical conclusion— 
that an attack on one is an attack on 
all. An attack on Denmark creates a 
state of war not only as between Den- 
mark and the attacker but between the 
United States and every other state, on 
the one hand, and the attacker. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from Missouri? 

Mr. WATKINS. In just a moment. 
When that state of war occurs, what 
Congress, what President, would say 
“No?” What Iam pleading for is on be- 
half of the generations to come, on behalf 
of the future Congresses, that it may 
have something to say about this for its 
freedom of action. They will do the right 
thing, we need not worry about that, I 
may say to my dear colleague from 
Texas and Michigan, and all the rest. 
They will have some intelligence. We 
are the egotistical crowd. We know 
what we would have done back in the 
days of World War I. Later, we know 
Hitler would never have struck, at least 
I say so, if we had had this type of or- 
ganization. We say the Kaiser would 
never have struck, if we had had this 
type of organization. We know what 
they do today, and we know what they 
will do 20 years from now. I say we are 
taking in a little too much territory. I 
am calling attention to the fact that we 
have a Constitution, and its needs pro- 
tection. The very fact that there are 
those who begin to point out that this 
would ruin the treaty, would take the 
heart out of it, indicates pretty clearly 
to me that it means something more 
than what is said. The Senator who said 
“War would be declared by the Congress, 
and all that it implies,” was correct. 
What does it imply? Free, untrammeled 
action, and when the emergency arises, 
when the circumstances come, I have 
confidence that under the dictates of 
Almighty God and his inspiration the 
Congress at that time, whether it be us 
or some future Congress, will know what 
to do and will give the right answer, and 
if the conditions are the same then as 
now, yes, they will declare war; there will 
be no doubt about it. But who knows 
when an attack is made 15 years from 
now on some of the signatories of this 
pact that it will be right for us to come 
involved in that war at that moment. 
Those people, those Congressmen, the 
generation then, should say and deter- 
mine it. 

The other day I quoted from a letter by 
the late Charles Evans Hughes to Senator 
Hale. The logic contained in it is old- 
fashioned, but it is sound and it is true. 
Mr. Justice Hughes said: 

If we are entering upon a new world of 
democracies, the inevitable consequence 
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should be recognized. Democracies cannot 
promise war after the manner of monarchs. 
It is ideal to attempt to commit free peoples 
to the making of wa. in an unknown con- 
tingency when such a war may be found to 
be clearly opposed to the dictates of jus- 
tice * * 

Article 10 is objectionable because it is an 
illusory engagement. Whether we shall go 
to war to preserve the territorial integrity of 
another state— 


And that is about what we are trying to 
do, not only to guarantee it, but to restore 
it, to maintain it for 20 years— 
the territorial integrity of another state in 
a situation not now disclosed or described 
so that the merits of the case may be judged 
will depend upon the action of the Congress, 
and that action will be taken according to the 
conviction of our duty in the light of the 
demands of justice as they appear when the 
exigency arises. 


That was written by the former Chief 
Justice of the United States. Senators 
may laugh at my humble opinions. Iam 
just an ordinary lawyer, a Member of 
this body. But this is a statement of a 
man who was during his brilliant career 
a governor, Secretary of State, and a 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. He was a great man, and the 
principles embodied in his letter are 
sound and eternal. He continued: 

The general guaranty of article 10 cannot 
be relied upon to produce action contrary to 
its judgment. 


In other words, no matter what we 
agree, no Congress is going to act con- 
trary to its judgment. 

We should not enter into a guarantee 
which would expose us to the charge of bad 
faith or of having defaulted in our obliga- 
tion, notwithstanding that Congress in re- 
fusing to make war had acted in accordance 
with its conception of aniy in the circum- 
stances disclosed * * 


This is the reservation Mr. Justice 
Hughes suggested to Senator Hale: 

* + The United States of America 
assumes no obligation under said article to 
undertake any military expedition or to em- 
ploy its armed forces on land or sea unless 
such action is authorized by the Congress 
of the United States of America which has 
exclusive authority to declare war or to de- 
termine for the United States of America 
whether there is any obligation on its part 
under said article and the means or action 
by which any such obligation shall be ful- 
filled. 


That is substantially, in meaning, 
what I have already said, and as I have 
already indicated and stated, not by just 
an ordinary citizen, but by the Governor 
of the great State, who later became 
Secretary of State, and, still later, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

I want to read my second reservation, 
because I am afraid most of the Senators 
never have read it. It is a declaration 
right in line with what Chief Justice 
Hughes said: 

The United States further understands 
and construes article V to the effect that 
in any particular case or event of armed 
attack on any other party or parties to the 
treaty— 


It does not say the Congress cannot 
act when an attack is made on any other 
of the parties to the treaty— 
the Congress of the United States is not ex- 
pressly, impliedly, or morally obligated or 
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committed to declare war or authorize the 
employment of the military, air, or naval 
forces of the United States against the mation 
or nations making said attack * * . 


Does anyone here want to contend 
that we are obligated to declare war? 
Will anyone come out and say we are 
under obligation to declare war by that 
treaty, that we make that commitment, 
that we are obligated to do this, without 
Congress acting? 
is not expressly, impliedly, or morally obli- 
gated to declare war or to authorize the 
employment of the military, air, or naval 
forces of the United States against the 
nation or nations making said attack or to 
assist with its armed forces the nation or 
nations attacked, but shall have complete 
freedom, considering the circumstances of 
each case, to act or to refuse to act as the 
Congress in its discretion shall determine. 


The distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee said it did 
not imply the right to declare war. Does 
it imply what I have said in that reser- 
vation? I think it does. Under the 
treaty, we certainly must act. Then, 
what have we done to America? We 
have surrendered, through a treaty 
agreement, and we have the responsibil- 
ity of sending our boys—our American 
citizens—into a war with respect to 
which the Representatives in the House 
will never have a chance to vote, if we 
take that position. 

Mr. President, what I am pleading for 
is to do all we can under this treaty, to 
go as far as we can, to render all the 
assistance we can, but, in the name of 
Heaven, do not give up our rights for 
which we fought. We can do many of the 
things that are necessary to do without 
giving up those rights. 

General Bradley was asked on cross- 
examination, before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, if this were the only 
way to defend America—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I 
yield two more minutes to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. General Bradley 
said, “No, but I think it is the best way. 
Of course, it is not the only way.” 

I challenge that statement. No alli- 
ance has ever worked out that way. Al- 
liances have always resulted in war. The 
greatest deterrent to war was given to 
the world in the Sermon on the Mount, 
in the philosophy of the Saviour. We 
have ignored it. It is not in this pact. It 
is not in the United Nations Charter. 
That is exactly why it cannot get any- 
where—because we do not have peace- 
loving nations in the Charter. We have 
infidels, who are antichrist and antigod. 
Unless we can get great nations to agree 
on the principles taught by Christ, no 
matter how many vetoes we take out of 
a pact or a charter, it will not succeed. 

I plead with my colleagues to give me 
a yea-and-nay vote on the reservation. 
Even if I am the only Senator to vote for 
it, I want it to go on record. I plead for 
@ yea-and-nay vote on this reservation. 

Mr. DONNELL, Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Indiana, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Missouri has 30 minutes and the 
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Senator from Texas has 36 minutes re- 
maining. 

The Senator from Indiana is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, we live 
in a troubled world. Our position is 
precarious. Let us not make it more so. 
There have been great historic changes 
in the course of our Nation’s previous 
policy. They provide reasons for deep 
concern. It should be said they also pro- 
vide great reasons for inspiring hope. 
We are living in the new atomic age, and 
the need for hope is the paramount need 
of the world today, for man has, during 
the war just ended, so impetuously in- 
vaded those precincts which heretofore 
have been reserved to God himself, as to 
make even the strongest among us 
tremble. With the aid of radar man can 
look through the clouds and scan the 
moon. Through the release of atomic 
energy he has asserted tangible control 
over the very stuff of which the universe 
itself is made. Can there be any question 
that a new age is upon us and that the 
old equilibriums of history, the old bal- 
ances of power upon which the North 
Atlantic Treaty bases the future peace 
of the world, are as terrifying in extent 
as were the Pharaohs. Do not call me 
an isolationist. Call me a realist. If 
there are any isolationists in this body 
they are those who are trying to foist 
upon the American people for the next 
20 years the old equilibrium theory of his- 
tory which has failed time after time, 
or the archaic and ancient theory of the 
balance of power. 

Let us face a few fundamental facts 
which have been brought out in this de- 
bate. Military alliances—and this treaty 
is a military alliance—have inevitably 
resulted not in peace, but in war; and the 
same Senators who today are trying to 
sell the North Atlantic Treaty as an in- 
strument of peace are the ones who stood 
on the floor of the Senate within the past 
2 years and asserted that all the rest of 
our foreign policy, including lend-lease, 
was for peace and not for war. 

There are some other fundamental 
facts which we may as well realize. Every 
crisis, every emergency, which the United 
States has faced in the past several years 
has been answered on one theory—tak- 
ing money out of the pockets of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers. Let us realize this basic 
fundamental principle. We can buy a 
government in Europe, or any other place 
in the world, but we cannot buy the 
hearts, the souls, and the minds of their 
people. How do we expect the great dem- 
ocratic, liberty-loving, friendly allies who 
are to be members of the pact to look 
upon us? We are thoroughly despised 
today throughout the world. 

Let me read to the Senate this edito- 
rial: 

The reason that Britain’s welfare state is 
about ready to go bankrupt is because the 
United States has a welfare state. 

This remark is not an editor’s aberration. 
It’s the sober view, offered in all seriousness, 
of Mr. Ernest Bevin, the British Foreign Sec- 
retary. 

Listen to the doleful Mr. Bevin: 

“The United States is as much a welfare 
state as we—the British—are— 


Do Senators think they love us? They 
hate us. They hate us for our cockiness, 
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for our smugness. The editorial goes on 
to say— 


only it is in a different form. One of our 
difficulties in the balance of payments today 
is the fact that the United States, in carrying 
out its welfare aru has given basic prices 
to agriculture * 


I quote further from Mr. Bevin, as he 
is quoted in the editorial: 


“I do not object—to the American welfare 
state. I think it is right, but on our part 
we have not yet worked out basic prices for 
commodities in the return way * .“ 


I quote further: 


“The Marshall plan must not be belittled. 
It must not be allowed to run down. It must 
be allowed to be carried on to the final frui- 
tion of European cooperation * * 


I read further from the editorial: 


Among the other United States policies 
causing trouble Mr. Bevin cited our high 
unemployment-insurance program and sick 
pay and the possibility that a great medi- 
cal service will be established by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Now that explains everything, The British 
have a welfare state set up to guarantee full 
employment and cradle-to-the-grave se- 
curity. This welfare state is slowly going 
bankrupt because it all costs more than the 
economy can pay for. Britain hasn't enough 
money—there’s a dollar shortage, remem- 
ber—to buy the things it needs from the 
United States to keep the welfare state going. 

And the reason it can’t buy is that we 
have a welfare state too. That is, our Gov- 
ernment is also trying in its modest way to 
guarantee full employment and provide 
cradle-to-the-grave security. That means 
that the United States has inflated its wage- 
price structure, particularly farm prices. So 
the British welfare state can't afford to buy 
much from the American welfare state. 

Now the only hope in this situation is that 
the American welfare state still has some re- 
serves left, a little extra left from what is 
consumed by the state. And this little extra 
must be given to the British welfare state 
lest Attlee’s atelier comes tumbling down. 

Thus the fond best wish of Britain is that 
the United States doesn't go in for any more 
state welfaring, so that the British can be 
supported in their welfaring. 

And, strangely, Mr. Bevin’s right. He's 
spoken the only sense we've seen in the over- 
seas cables. 

We can luxuriate in but one welfare state 
at a time. Somebody—in this case the 
United States—has got to keep solvent so as 
to be able to foot the bills. 


Mr. President, we cannot have a wel- 
fare state, we have to remain economi- 
cally strong in order to support the Eng- 
lish welfare state. But by the North 
Atlantic Pact the British may say, “You 
can have an armed encampment in 
America while we go ahead with our 
welfare state, but you cannot spend your 
money at home, because we must go on 
with our national socialization.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Manon in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I yield 
two more minutes to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. JENNER. Therefore, I say, Mr. 
President, the one best hope for peace 
on this earth is that we remain eco- 
nomically and militarily strong. Mos- 
cow will keep the peace only so long as 
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we are strong enough to stay her 
covetousness. 

All the jibberish and the double talk 
about this treaty was answered by the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia a few 
moments ago when that distinguished 
statesman said, “Of course there is a 
moral commitment.” He did not refer 
to any specific article, but he said that 
moral commitment runs all the way 
through the treaty. 

Of course, all Senators know that 
within the next 30 days there will be an 
arms implementation bill on this very 
fioor for consideration, and again we will 
not get the truth, as we could not find 
out the truth about our commitment to 
Canada and the British about the atomic 
bomb, as we could not get the truth about 
what was told Norway would happen if 
she would come here and sign. We have 
been told that there will be a request for 
$1,450,000,000. I say that is a fraud on 
the American public. The $1,450,000,000 
is for the cost of the transportation of 
war goods. It will cost the American 
taxpayer nearer $10,000,000,000 than a 
billion. So I come back to my basic 
conclusion, can America afford it? If 
we go into an economic tail spin, I say 
that there goes the last best hope for 
peace on earth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I yield 
13 minutes to the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr], 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I would not 
speak again if it had not been for the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia. I think, however, his address 
makes very clear the complete difference 
of opinion, among those who are sup- 
porting the treaty, as to what it means, 
whether there is an arms obligation or is 
not. 

The distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia said that there was a mora! and legal 
obligation to give arms. He said if this 
reservation were adopted, it would kill 
the treaty. He said if this reservation 
were adopted, the treaty would mean 
nothing, and be ineffective. I disagree 
completely with his position, but it only 
points up the necessity of adopting the 
reservation, if one does not agree with 
the position of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. President, his position is funda- 
mentally different from that, for in- 
stance, of the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG]. The Senator from 
Michigan emphasizes the fact that the 
heart of the treaty is the warning to 
Russia that we will be in the war if there 
is a war. The arms are incidental. He 
said in his original speech: 

I know, Mr. President, there are many 
friends of this great peace adventure who are 
inclined to put their overriding emphasis 
upon the subsequent physical implementa- 
tion of the pact. There are those who count 
it disingenuous to take any other view. 

I do not agree. Frankly, I should have 
much less interest in this treaty if I thought 
its repressive influence for peace is meas- 


ured by or dependent on any such imple- 
mentation. 
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Yet the Senator from Georgia says that 
is the essential feature of the treaty. 
The Senator from Michigan said further: 

It is not the military forces in being which 
measure the impact of this “knock-out” ad- 
monition, important though they are. It is 
the potential which counts, and any armed 
aggressor knows that he forthwith faces this 
potential from the moment he attacks. It 
is this total concept which, in my view, would 
give even a reincarnated Hitler pause. 


Mr. President, the question here is, 
and that is what the vote on this reserva- 
tion involves, do we think this is the 
real heart of this treaty, the warning 
to Russia, the Monroe Doctrine effect, 
or do we think it is the arms implementa- 
tion, the preliminary aid to all these 
European nations? 

I agree fully with the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan, and when the 
Senator from Georgia says that this 
treaty does not mean anything without 
the arms, I think he fails to realize the 
tremendous departure from our policy 
proposed, something that was denied for 
150 years by the leaders of this country. 
It was against the whole foreign policy 
of our Government. It is a great de- 
parture, but one I think is necessary, to 
say that we will be in a European war 
if Russia starts such a war. 

The pact itself is a tremendous depar- 
ture, a tremendous concession. That 
is the heart of the treaty. I think that 
if we merely make it incidental to the 
arms obligation, as the State Depart- 
ment is inclined to do, if we do not make 
it perfectly clear we are going to deal 
with the arms question when it comes 
before us without obligation to any 
nation, then I think we are taking an 
additional and unnecessary step, a step 
which defeats the very deterrent effect 
on war which the treaty itself, without 
the arms, imposes upon all of Europe, 
as so graphically said by the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. President, I believe the treaty 
ought to be an obligation of the type of 
the Monroe Doctrine. I think the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas does not 
quite realize what the Monroe Doctrine 
was. He seemed to think it was a much 
more extreme thing than this treaty is. 
Of course it was not. I quote from the 
message to the Congress at the time the 
Monroe Doctrine was enunciated: 

We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. But with the governments who 
have declared their independence and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we have, 
on great consideration and on just prin- 
ciples, acknowledged, we could not view any 
interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner 
their destiny, by any European power in any 
other light than as the manifestation of an 


unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States. 


I suppose what the doctrine refers to 
is aggression, and what it says is that 
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if there is aggression on an American 
state we will go to war. That is not said 
expressly. The United States is not 
bound in clear terms, as the treaty now 
before the Senate would bind us. The 
doctrine was stated in a mild way, but 
it was the most effective peace measure 
in the history of the world. It kept other 
nations from attacking South America. 
A similar doctrine respecting the North 
Atlantic area, without the arms, without 
even the bilateral obligations, I believe, 
would be exactly as effective as the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was with relation to South 
America. 

The distinguished Senator from Texas 
says the Monroe Doctrine went further 
than the proposed treaty does. Of course 
ii did not. It left us much more free 
than the Atlantic Pact would. Under 
the Monroe Doctrine we could determine 
whether the aggression was justified; 
perhaps whether it had been stimulated 
by the improper action of some South 
American state. A nation might go in 
to collect a debt, but if it was obviously 
going to get out immediately it had col- 
lected it, if there was no permanent ag- 
gression, we were not obligated to go to 
war. In case of aggression our war 
would probably be directly with the 
European state which threatened the 
aggression; it would, to a large extent, 
be a war at sea. But above all it in- 
cluded no arms for any South American 
nation. There was no arms program in 
connection with the Monroe Doctrine. 

So it seems to me that if we adopt this 
treaty without reservation, in view par- 
ticularly of the speech of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], we are going 
far beyond the Monroe Doctrine. We 
are getting into a military alliance. 
That is what it would be. The moment 
we put the arms provision in the treaty 
the alliance becomes a military alliance. 
The moment we arm the signatory na- 
tions it becomes at least a potentially 
offensive military alliance, because to- 
day nobody can separate offense from 
defense. The arms given for defense can 
be used for offense. The days of the 
Maginot line are gone. Defense is a 
dynamic, active process which consists 
largely in attacking the other nation at 
its weakest point. When we undertake 
to arm these nations to the teeth we turn 
a defensive alliance into an offensive 
alliance. Under the treaty we would 
obligate ourselves to go to the defense 
of the nations parties to the treaty, if 
they are attacked, no matter what the 
reason for the aggression is. 

It seems to me that the pact, with the 
arms provision in it, would be no longer a 
deterrent. It would rather be an incite- 
ment to war, because Russia knows that 
we cannot complete the arming of these 
nations for 3 or 4 years. Russia may feel, 
if we were going to furnish arms to the 
signatory nations, that she would be jus- 
tified—I do not think she would be justi- 
fied, but she might think she was—in 
taking action against them before they 
were fully armed. She might contend 
that by our action she was going to be 
surrounded with arms from Norway to 
Turkey, and that sooner or later means 
war. In that event Russia might want 
war before we could arm the nations 
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fully. We cannot arm them for 3 or 4 
years. 

For that position I have the general 
support, in fact my belief grew from the 
position of the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. DULLEs], who 
in an article published in the New York 
Times on March 9, 1949, was quoted as 
saying the following: 

JOHN Foster DULLES bluntly warned the 
negotiators of the proposed Atlantic Pact 
today to avoid all commitments that might 
be construed by the Soviet Government 
as “bringing United States military might” 
directly to Russia's Scandinavian bor- 
der . o 1 

* * . * * 

While the Soviet Government has no 
present intention of resorting to war as an 
instrument of national policy, nevertheless, 
said Mr. DULLES, it can be assumed that the 
Soviet state would use the Red army if its 
leaders felt that their homeland was immi- 
nently and seriously threatened. 

e * * * . 

It would, indeed, involve a high tribute to 
Soviet leaders to assume that, under these 
circumstances, they would exercise more 
self-control than would our people under 
comparable circumstances, as, for example, 
if the Soviet Union had military arrange- 
ments with a country at our border. 


I think once the arms provision is 
added to the treaty it rather makes war 
more likely instead of making peace more 
likely. 

As I said before, I believe the treaty is 
a violation of the whole theory of the 
United Nations. The United Nations 
permits nations to say, “We will come to 
the defense of each other if we are at- 
tacked and the United Nations does not 
act.” It fills up a gap because of the 
veto in the United Nations. The United 
Nations Charter does not contemplate 
that under article 51 one of the most 
powerful nations of the world shall un- 
dertake to arm one-half the world 
against the other half. The United 
Netions looks to a gradual reduction of 
armaments. It does not contemplate the 
building up of an armament race. 

It seems to me this treaty, taken alto- 
gether, with the arms, the whole pro- 
gram, which I think is inseparable un- 
less we now make it perfectly clear that 
it is separable, unless we say in the reser- 
vation that we do not give the arms— 
I think this whole program means an 
armament race in Europe, and arma- 
ment races in the future, as in the past, 
in my opinion, are more likely to lead 
to war than to peace. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr, President, how 
much time have I left? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eight min- 
utes. 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield myself the re- 
maining portion of my time. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], speaking to the 
reservation “That the United States of 
America ratifies this treaty with the un- 
derstanding that article 3 commits none 
of the parties thereto, morally or legally, 
to furnish or supply arms, armaments, 
military, naval, or air equipment or mili- 
tary, naval, or air supplies, including 
bombs and information relating to such 
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bombs, to any other party or parties to 
this treaty,” says very clearly the follow- 
ing, and I have in my hand a transcript 
of his statement: 

It would be difficult, Mr. President, to de- 
vise a reservation which would more com- 
pletely negate the treaty. 


At a further point the Senator from 
Georgia said: 

Mr. President, a mutual-aid treaty specifi- 
cally aimed to safeguard the members of the 
treaty against armed attack would itself be 
morally repudiated, it seems to me, if we 
were to say that there is no obligation rest- 
ing upon us, either moral or legal. 


So we find the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia coming here as a witness, 
direct and positive and unequivocal, to 
the effect, as I read his testimony, that 
there is an obligation under this treaty 
to furnish arms. For the Senator from 
Georgia, who is now upon the floor, said 
that the reservation which is proposed, 
which undertakes to say that the United 
States ratifies the treaty with the under- 
standing that article 3 commits none of 
the parties to the furnishing of arms 
negates the treaty; therefore, obviously, 
he believes the treaty to be diametrically 
8 to the provisions of the reserva- 

on. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia shows, if I may be 
pardoned by him and by the Senate, a 
most unusual conflict of opinion, as I 
read his statement. In the earlier part 
of it he said, with respect to the reser- 
vation: 

It is quite true that hereafter, if the treaty 
is ratified, the Congress might, even in the 
face of the reservation, furnish or supply 
arms, armaments, military, naval, or air 
equipment or military, naval, or air supplies 
to any other party or parties to this treaty. 


I may interpolate, Mr. President, that 
I think he is entirely correct; that even 
if the reservation is adopted, Congress 
does have the right and power of its own 
volition, but not because of an obligation, 
to furnish the arms, armaments, and so 
forth. But on a subsequent page in his 
e what do we find he said? He 

It is true that the treaty does not raise an 
express obligation or commitment to furnish 
arms Or military aid, but it does not exclude 
those things. That question is left to the 
Congress. But if we undertake by reserva- 
tion to exclude, we may in the next reserva- 
tion say that we will furnish no money. 


Mr. President, this reservation does 
not exclude arms or armament, or any 
of the other equipment. It merely pro- 
vides that we ratify the treaty with the 
understanding that we are not commit- 
ted by article 3, but that it is left open to 
our own judgment. 

Awhile ago I mentioned on the floor of 
the Senate a very significant observation 
by the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
little Luxemburg, one of the signers, 
which I judge, by the way, will have the 
same vote on matters in the council as 
wedo. What did the distinguished For- 
eign Minister say? This is what he said 
on the afternoon the treaty was signed. 
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This is his official speech made at that 
time: 

Nothing proves better this ineluctable soli- 
darity of the destinies of our countries than 
the fact that the United States, breaking 
with a tradition two centuries old, is con- 
cluding a military alliance in peacetime. 
That is an event of extraordinary historical 
significance for the United States and of the 
utmost importance for Europe. 


To say that this is not a military alli- 
ance, to say that this treaty does not con- 
template the binding of the signatories 
to furnish arms and equipment, to my 
mind is an absolutely mistaken construc- 
tion of the treaty. 

We were challenged this afternoon by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
to show any danger whatsoever to the 
United Nations from this charter. I ac- 
cept that challenge. I point out to him 
testimony which the Senator highly re- 
gards, and which I highly regard, the tes- 
timony of the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. DULLES], in 
which he points out a number of dan- 
gers, one of which is that of the bypass- 
ing of the United Nations. I do not have 
time to develop the point. I made it on 
the floor of the Senate the other day, and 
quoted the Senator from New York. In 
substance it is that there is a danger in 
the event that this body of 11 nations 
shall consistently and frequently begin 
to meet together and decide things to- 
gether. There is danger of arousing 
antagonism, antipathy, and envy—pos- 
sibly even confiict—and breaking down 
the United Nations by reason of the bloc 
formed within it. Plenty of dangers to 
the United Nations could be readily 
demonstratec. 

In my mind, and in the minds of many 
Senators, this treaty is a step designed to 
carry this Nation forward into a federa- 
tion of nations. A Senator from New 
Jersey on my side of the aisle and a Sen- 
ator from Tennessee on the other side of 
the aisle rose and eloquently and power- 
fully portrayed the advantages of a fed- 
eration of nations. We were told by the 
distinguished former Secretary of War, 
Mr. Patterson, before the committee that 
the plan in behalf of which he, Justice 
Roberts, and Mr. Clayton appeared be- 
fore the committee envisaged the idea of 
a legislature of the federation of the 
world. I questioned him on this point. 
I read the following from page 615 of the 
committee record: 

Senator DONNELL. There would be a leg- 
islative body which would pass laws which 
would apply to all of the component entities, 
one of which would be the United States of 
America; is that right? 

Mr. PATTERSON, Yes, sir; within the limited 
fields. 

Senator DONNELL. Which include the po- 
litical, economic, and military fields? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes, but, of course, limits 
within those fields, too. 

Senator DONNELL. Could you tell us what 
those limits are? 

Mr. Patrerson. Those are the limits where 
local interests were believed to be predomi- 
nant. 

Senator DONNELL. And who would decide 
whether or not they were predominant. 

Mr.. PATTERSON. That would be in the 
charter that you would adopt. 

Senator DONNELL. Would you plan that the 
union itself, the Atlantic union, would de- 
cide whether or not local interests were pre- 
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dominant, or would each particular compo- 
nent country in that union have the right to 
determine whether local interests were pre- 
dominant? 

Mr. PATTERSON. No nation would join it 
who thought its proper local interest would 
be infringed. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask the Senator from 
Missouri if he will read into the RECORD 
the provisions of the Atomic Energy Act 
relative to international arrangements? 

Mr. DONNELL. I am glad to do so. 
Section 8, under the heading “Interna- 
tional arrangements,” reads as follows: 

Sec. 8. (a) Definition: As used in this act, 
the term “international arrangement” shall 
mean any treaty approved by the Senate or 
international agreement hereafter approved 
by the Congress, during the time such treaty 
or agreement is in full force and effect. 

(b) Effect of international arrangements: 
Any provision of this act or any action of the 
Commission to the extent that it conflicts 
with the provisions of any international ar- 
rangement made after the date of enactment 
of this act shall be deemed to be of no fur- 
ther force or effect. 

(c) Policies contained in international ar- 
rangements: In the performance of its func- 
tions under this act, the Commission shall 
give maximum effect to the policies con- 
tained in any such international arrange- 
ment. 


Mr. President, this afternoon I wish 
to renew with all the power within me 
the feeling that we are making a great 
mistake in binding our country by a series 
of exceedingly strong obligations to a 
course of action for 20 long years, with- 
out the ability to repent at any time 
during that period. The treaty would 
be binding, not only on ourselves, but 
upon the generation yet unborn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the opponents has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, it is 
my intention to vote for the pending 
treaty and against all reservations. 
However, I have little to add to the pro- 
foundly able debates which have pre- 
ceded my statement. I wish to associate 
myself with the statesmanlike addresses 
delivered by the distinguished Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG]. 

I wish, however, to present to the Sen- 
ate the views upon this treaty of Upton 
Sinclair, one of America’s noted authors. 
Recently I received a letter from Mrs. 
Sinclair enclosing a statement which her 
husband, Mr. Sinclair, had made in ad- 
vocacy of the Atlantic Pact. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the letter be printed 
at this point in the Recor as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MONROVIA, CALIF., May 7, 1949. 
Senator SHERIDAN DOWNEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR DowWNET: When you and I 

last met we were discussing the various per- 
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sonalities which had helped to make and to 
break Epic. Maybe you recall what I told 
you was the reason for the peculiar behavior 
of one of them. I'm taking him as a sample 
of the behavior pattern (to use a psychology 
term) which distinguishes the Commies all 
over the world. (I don't know what became 
of him; I presume that he still functions 
somewhere in the devious way in which he 
functioned in Epic.) 

Now we are living on a planet infested with 
swarms of such people; they have multiplied 
and spread into every country, and won the 
suffering, ignorant masses to a belief that 
communism will give them freedom from 
their sufferings and revenge on all who pos- 
sess even small amounts of material goods. 
But we, of this fairly comfortable United 
States of America, go about our daily 
pleasures and chores with a false sense of 
security, partly due to our ignorant belief 
that the atom bomb will save us from Rus- 
sia’s grim determination to rule the world, 
and partly due to our self-indulgent wish 
to enjoy each day, without sacrificing even a 
portion of it, to the protection of our in- 
herited freedom. We take this freedom for 
granted because our forefathers fought for it 
and we inherited it—just as the sons and 
daughters of rich parents take their economic 
security for granted. And so, it is history 
repeating itself; it is the glory and 1 
of ancient Rome and ancient Greece falling 
into the decay which preceded the conquests 
which ended the glory and luxury. 

I'm presuming to make this little speech 
to you because I have spent my adult life as 
the wife of a man who was spending his as 
a crusader for human freedom, and so have 
had to become a close observer. During those 
years I knew many of the individuals who left 
the Socialist Party to become Communists. 
They were of the congenital adventurer type, 
who can be thus typed because they all dis- 
played one identical behavior pattern. It is 
the old rule-or-ruin type. And they are 
devious. 

We have beer out of politics for years, be- 
cause we knew that no writer should give up 
his most effective tool, the pen, for one which 
other men are better fitted to use, and be- 
cause both of us came out of that terrific 
Epic campaign too ill physically to endure 
any more political activity. But recently we 
saw that the time had come when we could 
no longer retain this political isolation. 
Upton would have to declare his opinion in 
a public way, because the devious Commu- 
nists were misusing his name and influence. 
This misuse of his name was not new, but 
what was new was the crisis in the cold war. 
The false peace offensive of Russia to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of the purposes of 
the Atlantic Pact included the propaganda 
activities of all the small but powerfully ef- 
fective Communist-front groups. It was in 
these groups all over the world that his name 
was being misused. 

It was the same pattern of deviousness 
reported to us in letters from the readers 
of his books all over the world. So cleverly 
had he been misrepresented that many of 
his readers wrote that they were not sure 
where he stood. 

Now, I'm sure that you know that he does 
have a lot of influence on “the people.” 
Perhaps you do not know that this influence 
is scattered all over the world; for his 
books have been translated and read all 
over, for a third of a century, beginning with 
The Jungle, which had wide distribution 
in both Germany and Russia as Well as in 
other countries. One of the tragic dif- 
culties of the present is that the average 
person does not know the magnitude of the 
difference between Russian communism and 
what on the European continent is called 
social democracy and in England Fabian so- 
cialism. An example of this difference ex- 
ists, however, today for all to see, if only 
the average citizen wanted to trouble him- 
self to see. I mean the difference between 
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Russia under communism and England un- 
der the British Labor Party. Russia is a 
police state, threatening the freedom of all 
peoples everywhere. In England there is an 
„extension of the New Deal, as we had it 
during the Roosevelt regime. In Russia 
there is violence and ruthless suppression, 
In England there is freedom of speech, the 
secret ballot, and the decent self-discipline 
of a people using these instruments of free- 
doni to further achievements of democracy. 

This is a heart-to-heart letter from Upton's 
wife to a United States Senator who was 
his running mate on the Democratic ticket 
in the epic campaign of 1934. I hope you 
give it a little of your thought. 

Our foreign policy at this hour is more 
urgent than any legislation concerning our 
internal affairs, urgent as these may be. 

I am supplementing this letter with a 
copy of a statement Upton has just sent off 
to the New Leader for publication in that 
rather small but excellent New York news- 
paper. I feel sure I am not asking too much 
of your time, crowded as I know that time 
to be. As I said before, 1 know, or have 
known, individual Communists, and so can 
see the meaning of Russia's peace“ offensive. 

Sincerely, 
Mary CRAIG SINCLAIR. 
(Mrs. U. S.) 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I was 
a candidate for Lieutenant Governor of 
California on the Democratic ticket in 
1934, Upton Sinclair was then the 
Democratic candidate for Governor. 
During several months of the campaign 
I became intimately acquainted with 
him. Throughout his life Mr. Sinclair 
had been an ardent, outspoken, and 
crusading Socialist. Although I had 
never believed in the same political prin- 
ciples as had he, I recognized always his 
candor, his burning genius, and his pro- 
found devotion to the welfare of all hu- 
manity. 

It is said that his works now are more 
widely read throughout the world than 
are those of any other American or for- 
eign author. In the past decade Mr. Sin- 
clair has written nine great books, known 
as the Lanny Budd series, on interna- 
tional subjects. One of them, Dragon's 
Teeth, received the Pulitzer prize in 1943. 

These novels constitute, in my opinion, 
one of the greatest outpourings of genius, 
both in quality and quantity, that have 
ever occurred in the literary world. 

The statement which was enclosed by 
Mrs. Sinclair, from her husband, is very 
brief, and I wish now to read it to the 
Senate: 

(By Upton Sinclair) 

I have been asked by the new leader to 
elaborate on my statement concerning Russia 
which was embodied in an article by Prof. 
George Counts, published in the March 19 
issue of that paper. Last January Professor 
Counts kindly wrote me that Mr. Fadeyev 
had included me in a published list of the 
“finest writers, artists, and scientists of the 
capitalist world” who “invariably have be- 
come friends of the U. S. S. R.”—the whole 
flower of world culture.” On January 6 I 
wrote Professor Counts the reply which he 
published in the above-mentioned article. 
In this reply I called Russia “a reactionary, 
nationalist imperialism” and said that “the 
present party line is bound to lead to another 
world war.” I told Mr. Fedeyev that either 
he “had not read my books” or that “they 
have been incorrectly translated in the Rus- 
sian editions.” 

Mr. Fedeyev's kind of misrepresentation of 
Socialists had become an old story to me. 
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It began in the 1920's when Willi Munzen- 
berg in Berlin took to signing my name to 
manifestos which I had never seen; I warned 
him twice in letters, and when he did it again 
I exposed him in an article in Vorwarts, the 
Social-Democratic newspaper of Berlin, But 
no writer whose books are published as mine 
are in most of the countries of the world can 
answer all the falsehoods and misrepresenta- 
tions made about him by individual Com- 
munists. It would take a staff of transla- 
tors and secretaries and a small fortune, 
none of which I ever 5 

For the past 12 years I have devoted my- 
self to writing a series of historical novels 
depicting the world in our time. I have 
tried in these books to give all sides a hear - 
ing, as an honest historian should. I could 
only hope that they were honestly translated. 

I have defended the right of the people of 
Russia to choose their own form of govern- 
ment, as long as I could hope they were 
choosing it. But I have been forced to 
realize that it does not happen. The Com- 
munists themselves make it impossible for 
an honest man to defend anything they do. 
They take advantage of any such defense by 
pretending that he approves of everything 
Russia does, just as Mr. Fedeyev did. 

I have spent my life in upholding Ameri- 
can democracy by criticizing its imperfec- 
tions in order to help all of us to continue 
improving it. For this right to openly crit- 
icize, I thank my God and those great Amer- 
ican revolutionists who gave us our freedom 
and the Constitution under which we enjoy 
this right. 

The Russian people were given a Con- 
stitution which proclaimed their freedom, 
but it is never made effective in practice and 
is nothing but camouflage. Indeed it turned 
out to be one of those many devices by 
which the Communis. leaders have, through- 
out the years, misled the liberals outside of 
Russia into believing that Russia was build- 
ing a free state. 

If any one in Russia dared to criticize the 
evils of the present Russian system, as I 
have criticized those in my own country, 
he or she would be shot, and countless thou- 
sands have been so shot. 

The failure of the Russian leaders to im- 
prove upon the inhuman regime of Czarist 
Russia has brought all the truly liberal forces 
of the world into danger. Russia's brutal 
Communist regime has made it all too easy 
for fascism to proclaim that all brands of 
liberalism are dangerous and lead to despot- 
ism, 
It is necessary for the world outside of 
Russia to show up the Russian rulers and 
keep them from expanding their power. In- 
cidentally, this is the only thing we can do 
to help the people of Russia. The free peo- 
ples everywhere must be saved from the war 
of world conquest which Russia’s leaders are 
fomenting. For that reason we must unite 
wholeheartedly with the other free peoples 
of the world in the Atlantic Pact. 


I have thus quoted at some length from 
Upton Sinclair because of my conviction 
that his noted voice, both in America 
and abroad, should be heard in this de- 
bate, and by his millions of devoted read- 
ers scattered everywhere. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, how 
much time have we remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GerorceE in the chair). The Senator has 
28 minutes remaining, so the Clerk ad- 
vises. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall add just a few words to the 
debate because of the regret I feel over 
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the interpretation of this pact as made 
by my distinguished friend and colleague 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. If 
I interpreted the pact in the way he 
does—as an incitement to war and a bal- 
ance-of-power armament race—I would 
be as much opposed to the pact as he is. 
But I hope I can indicate my own inter- 
pretation of the pact in a few words; 
and I express the hope—I admit it is a 
very vague one—that if the Senator from 
Ohio could only interpret the pact in the 
way I do, he would vote for it. 

I have put down my points in order, 
and I shall present them briefly in an 
endeavor to make clear what the whole 
debate means to me. 

First of all, Mr. President, it seems to 
me that the North Atlantic Treaty is 
the essential next step since the United 
Nations Charter was ratified in the great 
movement toward international collabo- 
ration to preserve the peace. The only 
reason we have to have this treaty at this 
time is that the United Nations failed to 
function as intended because of the abuse 
of the veto power. Because of that diffi- 
culty, we now have no way to use the 
collective force of the world to stop 
aggression. It is my considered judg- 
ment that had Hitler faced an Atlantic 
Pact he would never have started World 
War II. 

My second thought is this: This treaty 
is the logical next step in the develop- 
ment of our conception of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and it makes possible the ex- 
tension of the Monroe Doctrine because 
the nations affected welcome it and are 
a part of it. The whole purpose of the 
Monroe Doctrine was to preserve our in- 
dependence, our way of life, and our 
democracy. As I construe the North 
Atlantic Treaty, it has exactly the identi- 
cal purpose and is a logical development 
of our original Monroe Doctrine con- 
ception. 

My third point is that the Atlantic 
Pact is basically an expanded Monroe 
Doctrine, which the Senator from Ohio 
has stated he hoped we might have, but 
with this important difference—and here 
is where I differ from the Senator from 
Ohio: It is not a unilateral declaration 
but is a collective assumption of respon- 
sibility. I think this treaty is a multi- 
lateral acceptance of responsibility, and 
I believe that the nations participating in 
the treaty desire to have it work in that 
way. Certainly the nations of South 
America no longer wish to be treated 
paternalistically, but they wish to accept 
their own responsibility and be treated 
accordingly. The Act of Chapultepec 
and the Rio Pact are evidence of the 
development of a unilateral Monroe 
Doctrine into a multilateral doctrine. 
Today our independence, our way of life, 
and our democracy are threatened, just 
as they were in the days of Monroe and 
Canning; but we have learned that in 
order to preserve them in the present 
contracted world we must include in our 
pacts of mutual aid the democracies of 
western Europe, as well as our fellow Re- 
publics of the two American continents. 
Mr. President, I submit that this treaty 
is a logical development of the principle 
of the Monroe Doctrine. 
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My fourth point is that the treaty 
obviously creates obligations, but a vote 
for the treaty does not bind any of us 
to vote for an armament program which 
may call for specific armament aids to 
specific countries. There should be no 
arming of separate countries. There 
should and will be, undoubtedly, recom- 
mendations from the Council set up un- 
der article 9, and a joint defense pro- 
gram undoubtedly will be recommended 
and probably will be adopted, with all the 
treaty countries participating. That 
will be a joint, over-all interpretation of 
what the treaty means—not an arma- 
ment race, but just the reverse, namely, 
an attempt to reduce armaments by this 
approach, 

My fifth point is that it should be 
pointed out and emphasized that beyond 
any specific military preparations—I ad- 
mit that in the near future such specific 
military preparations on our part would 
be inadequate in case Russia were to de- 
cide to move aggressively immediately; 
and I believe that too much stress has 
been placed upon that point—the big 
value of the pact is its psychological ef- 
fect in warning any aggressor country 
that very definitely we will be lined up 
with the other Atlantic Pact countries 
to protect the whole area against aggres- 
sion. We intend to bring out clearly 
that we favor all attempts for self-help 
and mutual aid, other than merely mili- 
tary aid, and that we will do all we can 
to make the participating countries 
strong economically, socially, and spirit- 
ually. It is this emphasis which, to my 
mind, has been overlooked in our de- 
bates, but I believe it is the all-important 
emphasis. The spotlight should be taken 
off the military phases, and should be 
placed on the psychological value of the 
pact as a whole and the mutual aids, 
such as ECA and other operations: given 
to participating countries, which will 
make all of them a united front against 
the threat of another world war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Jersey has 
expired. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I wonder whether I can ob- 
tain an additional half minute, in order 
to conclude my remarks. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield an addi- 
tional half minute to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr, Pres- 
ident, my sixth point is that any propo- 
sals for joint military aid must be treated 
on their own merits, and can be ade- 
quately considered after the pact has 
been ratified and the over-all psycho- 
logical defense has been perfected. 

My seventh point is that the pact is 
within the spirit of the United Nations, 
and will aid in the development of the 
over-all purposes of the United Nations 
in the preservation of peace. 

We need the pact in order to make 
the United Nations succeed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield 914 minutes 
to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEVI. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a few 
moments ago, as I sat back of the pillars 
and listened to the argument on the floor 
of this Chamber, the clock seemed to be 
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turned. back, and I remembered that 
Webster stood upon this floor and in 
his reply to Hayne, he began with the 
general idea that it was well to pause 
and chart our course. I think all of 
us are grateful that, under a govern- 
ment such as ours, we can pause, even 
if it takes weeks and weeks, to chart our 
course. I think we have charted the 
course here. While the pact has made 
queer bedfellows, I think that out of 
the discussion we are charting a course. 
I have no fear of the result. I trust the 
fears which we have heard expressed 
will vanish, and we shall know that light 
of the right kind has entered our minds 
to direct and guard and guide these 
people. We are but the servants of a 
great people, and we should not fear. 

I have spoken twice on the pact. Ina 
series of interchanges with my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. DONNELL] on March 30, I 
stated my conclusion as to the meaning 
and obligations of the pact. 

Mr. President, the pact means some- 
thing. We are not entering into a mere 
scrap of paper. 

Something was said a few minutes ago 
about our breaking with tradition. We 
broke with tradition in 1776. We have 
broken with traditions through the years 
of our national life when it meant prog- 
ress. That [pointing to the painting] 
was a breaking with tradition when Lin- 
coln signed the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. ` 

The world has been contracted through 
our ingenuity. The question is whether 
we are going to be adequate to meet the 
responsibility. I think we are. So I 
would say to those who have expressed 
a little fear, “Fear not, God's in His 
heaven, all’s right with the world.” The 
Lord has looked after us, and if we play 
the game squarely as we should, as men, 
this Government will perform its obliga- 
tions and the world will be our debtor. 

I shall not discuss the reservations; 
they have been fully covered. I merely 
want to say the English language is a 
vehicle, a queer vehicle at times. One 
distinguished Senator said, on an occa- 
sion when he was leaving the old Senate, 
“The human mind is a queer contrap- 
tion. Men can see what they want to 
see.” I listened to the argument by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
and I listened to the argument of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG]. I think they were complemen- 
tary. I felt they both demonstrated 
clearly that the great result which would 
come out of this international arrange- 
ment or agreement was that America— 
America, Mr. President, mind you, the 
leader among the nations; your coun- 
try and mine—speaks definitely, con- 
cretely, and dynamically in an age of 
uncertainty; speaks to the world as to 
where we stand. It says, in other 
words, “One for all, and all for one.” 
Under one part of the pact it says, “If 
there is an attack, we are in there shoot- 
ing.” It says, in no uncertain language, 
that if and when the Congress of the 
United States deems it necessary to take 
steps to look after ourselves and the 
peace of the world, it will become neces- 
sary to take other steps in the nature of 
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insurance. Some have called it provid- 
ing arms, some have called it consulta- 
tion, some have called it this and that. 
I care not what it may be called. 

Mr. President, we are living in an age 
which is entirely different from the one 
in which our fathers lived. The tradi- 
tions of our fathers which have been 
demonstrated to be sound and healthful, 
and applicable to world conditions to- 
day, we should maintain and retain. 
Let us recognize that the world of today 
is a different world from what it was in 
the days before World War II. We have 
planes now that will travel from 700 to 
900 miles an hour. We have guided 
missiles that will go 3,000 miles. We 
have other instrumentalities. The good 
Lord only knows what is around the 
corner. It is not the same age. What 
is more, we have gravitated to a posi- 
tion of responsibility, and we are either 
going to meet it head on, or we are going 
to fail in our leadership in this critical 
age. 

So, Mr. President, I am grateful for 
the opportunity to say a few words at 
the conclusion of this debate. I have no 
fear of the results. This pact will not 
bring the millenium. It will not cause 
war. It will not by itself make for 
peace. Russia and the peoples of the 
earth will decide the course of history. 
But this pact will, I hope, make for 
unity among the contracting parties and 
restrain any potential aggressor. 

Within the four corners of this pact or 
treaty will be found the intent of the 
pact makers. Its purpose is clear, to pro- 
vide unity of action to resist aggression. 

Walter Lippmann, in his column as it 
appeared in the Washington Post of July 
14, 1949, sets out clearly the argument in 
relation to the obligation of this country 
as interpreted by the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. VANDENBERG], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr], and Secretary Ache- 
son, the obligation in relation to supply- 
ing arms. It was this editorial of Lipp- 
mann’s that caused me again briefly to 
restate my own viewpoint. 

I am of the opinion that if this pact 
becomes the law of the land— 

First. It does not in any way delimit 
the right of Congress to say what the im- 
plementation shall be, if any, under the 
pact. 

Second. This, to me, is particularly 
clear because under article 9 there is the 
specific provision that the Council can 
only recommend the measures for imple- 
mentation under 3 and 5. Recommend 
to whom? Answer: To the signers of 
the pact. 

I hold that the international condi- 
tions or circumstances, as they develop, 
will determine the character and need of 
the implementation, and then the Con- 
gress will determine how this Nation shall 
meet that need. Of course, as a practical 
matter, if an emergency arises, the Presi- 
dent, under his powers, would act. That 
power to act can be delimited neither by 
treaty nor by act of Congress. 

In view of the fact that a military-aid 
bill is in contemplation and that previous 
discussion by the State Department with 
the leaders of other nations in relation to 
military aid may have created in the 
minds of some of the statesmen of the 
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other pact-signer nations the conclusion 
that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
hes contended for, namely, “that every 
one of the other signatories now believes 
it would acquire a treaty right to receive 
arms and that we have a treaty obliga- 
tion to supply arms to each and every 
one of them,” I believe the suggestion of 
Walter Lippmann in relation to any arms 
assistance that is to be given should be 
carried out, to wit: Make the European 
arms bill a part of the American military 
budget. Authorize the Pentagon to fur- 
nish arms to the European defense sys- 
tem up to a specific amount out of sur- 
plus, if that is found to be the right 
thing, and instruct the administration to 
find the money by economy within the 
existing military appropriations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, how 
much time have we left? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McMaxon}. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, we 
do not make any facts when we ratify 
this treaty. We did not make any facts 
when we negotiated it. The treaty is 
the recognition of the facts which have 
been made largely by others. The policy 
we set forth in the treaty is a policy 
which every thinking man in the country 
knows we would have to adopt in the 
event a conflict should break out. The 
sensible part for us is to see that that 
conflict does not commence again. 
There are those who say we do not know 
whether the Kaiser and Hitler would 
have marched, if we had had this kind 
of instrument in existence in 1914 and 
1939. But there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of our dead, and the dead of other 
lands, who lie buried all over the earth, 
who bear mute testimony to our failure 
to speak bravely and in time. The pact 
is an effort to prevent that terrible 
catastrophe from happening again. We 
have pledged our troth one with another 
to see to it that no aggressor dares again 
make war on the world. 

The Senator from Ohio has referred to 
the fact that he wants to face realities, 
but it seems to me that he and every 
other Senator who has taken the posi- 
tion he has, has flown away into the 
stratosphere, and has denied the reali- 
ties the Soviet Union imposes upon this 
country and upon the world. We who 
shall support this treaty are the ones 
who face reality—the reality of a des- 
potice and cruel power which has said 
time and time again that it intends to 
inherit the earth. That, Mr. President, 
is what at all costs we are determined 
to, prevent. That, Mr. President, is the 
reason for this treaty. 

The Senator from Ohio talks about 
our facing an arms race. I pointed out 
last night that the greatest arms race the 
world has ever known is not faced—we 
are in it. We might as well admit it. 
There will undoubtedly come a time when 
the Soviet Union will be in possession of 
weapons of mass destruction, with which 

- in sufficient quantities, she might be able 
to impose her will upon the world. When 
that day comes, the safety of this coun- 
try will depend entirely upon the kind of 
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combination we have with other free peo- 
ples of the earth. This is a step, and a 
mighty effective one, looking toward that 
day—that day which we are going to face 
just as surely as we are here in this 
Chamber today. That is facing reality, 
and any attempt to deny it is running 
away from it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, how 
much time have we left? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Twelve min- 
utes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I shall 
vote for ratification of the Atlantic Pact 
and against amendments or reservations. 
In voting for the pact, I refuse to assume 
any commitment, moral or otherwise, to 
vote for the military-aid program. 
This does not necessarily mean that I 
will be against the military-aid program. 
As a matter of fact, I favor a practical 
and intelligent military-aid program if 
it appears necessary. I favor anything 
that is a timely challenge to destroyers of 
peace. But I certainly reserve my judg- 
ment and my right to determine the 
kind of such military aid, its amount, 
and its duration. 

I can see no inconsistency with this 
position as taken by myself or by my 
colleagues who, having voted in favor of 
the ratification of the pact, may vote 
against the military-aid program in the 
form recommended by the administra- 
tion; nor would it be inconsistent for 
other Senators to vote against the ratifi- 
cation of the pact and yet support a 
military- aid program in a form satis- 
factory to them. 

The Atlantic Pact and the military-aid 
program, although possibly dependent 
upon each other, are each separate and 
distinct. Their joining together is en- 
tirely dependent on the will of the Con- 
gress. The two may meet. But it is for 
the Congress of the United States, exer- 
cising its sovereign constitutional right, 
to determine the time and the conditions 
for such a meeting, and even whether 
this meeting should take place at all. 
It is with this understanding, confirmed 
by the distinguished senior Senators 
from Michigan and Texas as well as by 
the State Department, that I intend to 
vote for the pact. 

I. have no quarrel with those of my 
colleagues who will vote against the rati- 
fication o, the pact. I respect their 
earnest determination to abide by the 
principles which guide them. It is per- 
fectly clear by now that a more practical 
and more powerful instrument of peace 
than a mere military alliance could have 
been devised by the State Department. 
I can see behind some of the articles of 
this pact dark clouds of confusion lead- 
ing possibly to mutual dissatisfaction and 
dissension among its signatories. A far 
better pact could have been written had 
the State Department taken the Ameri- 
can people more into its confidence in- 
stead of conditioning and pressurizing 
American public opinion with its official 
propaganda machine. 

In the political field the Atlantic Pact, 
like the Marshall plan in the economic 
field, contains a great idea. The idea is 
to ally a united front of peaceful nations 
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against any design for conquest by a des- 
perate nation feverishly rearming behind 
the iron curtain. 

The American people are ready to meet 
this threat and are willing to undergo any 
sacrifice necessary to maintain peace in 
the world. 

The State Department is apparently 
not yet quite ready to meet the challenge 
squarely. It could have produced a pact 
with a more practical and more effective 
instrument to carry out the great idea of 
cooperative defense of peaceful nations 
against the scheming war lords of any 
nation. 

Thus, we are confronted with a most 
unwelcome choice: We must either vote 
for the pact, realizing that it is but little 
better than a military alliance and that 
it offers no permanent solution to the 
problem of world peace; or we must vote 
against the pact and run the risk of fur- 
ther encouraging aggression and dis- 
couraging our peaceful Atlantic neigh- 
bors. In voting for the ratification of the 
pact, I believe I choose the best of these 
two tives. 

After the submission of the Atlantic 
Pact, the task of those who now favor 
its ratification would have been less 
difficult had the State Department been 
more logical and less inconsistent in its 
statements about the pact, its purposes, 
and its commitments. Instead of frank 
and direct statements on the relation be- 
tween the Atlantic Pact and military aid 
to other signatory nations, we were given 
statements which tried to satisfy every- 
body and pleased no one. 

At first it was stated officially that the 
Atlantic Pact constitutes a moral com- 
mitment for military aid to Europe now. 
Later it was officially stated in the De- 
partment of State Bulletin that the mili- 
tary assistance program was formulated, 
not only separately, but even before the 
Atlantic Pact was formulated. And as 
for commitments, legal or moral, the lat- 
est position in the State Department is 
that the ratification of the Atlantic Pact 
does not commit us in any way, shape, or 
manner to the military assistance pro- 
gram. 

Again, until quite recently, the speeches 
of State Department officials were bris- 
tling with the phrase “implementation of 
the pact”—meaning the military aid pro- 
gram that would follow the ratification 
of the pact. Today, I understand, the 
word “implemertation” is taboo. 

I submit, Mr. President, that when the 
American Nation is about to be launched 
on a new and perilous journey of peace- 
time military alliance, when we are about 
to undertake a new and gigantic experi- 
ment jointly with the nations of western 
Europe, numbering about 200,000,000 
people, it would have been far better not 
to have been confronted with the con- 
tradictory and illogical statements of the 
framers of the Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. President, I have delivered ap- 
proximately half of what I had prepared 
to say, and I now ask unanimous consent 
that the remainder of my remarks may 
be printed in the Record, in order that 
I may give back a little of the time al- 
lotted to me by the Senator from Texas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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The remainder of Mr. AIKEN’s speech 
is as follows: 

There are other circumstances that make 
the passage of the Atlantic Pact more 
stormy than it should be. It is a strange 
coincidence that the latest of the inevitable 
series of British pound crises should have 
coincided with the debate on the Atlantic 
Pact. 

Another strange coincidence is the re- 
ported demand by the British Government 
for detailed information and assistance to 
build atomic bombs. Why is this demand 
a demand which apparently is so weighty 
and so urgent as to cause the President to 
call an extraordinary meeting—why, I ask, 
is this demand made now during the criti- 
cal phase of the debate on the Atlantic Pact? 
Is it by any chance to impress the United 
States Senate with the thought that unless 
Britain is lifted once again from her deep 
financial pit—a pit which in large part is 
of the British Government’s own digging— 
that unless we rush to her assistance with 
extra billions of dollars she will regretfully 
have to produce her own atomic bombs 
and make her own arrangements with other 
European nations and perhaps with Soviet 
Russia? 

I should have much preferred to hear 
about an extraordinary meeting under our 
President in which there would be discussed 
not the question of how to produce British 
atomic bombs with the help of American 
dollars, but the question on which our sur- 
vival might depend, and that means how 
to stop ideological fanatics from producing 
and using any atomic bombs; how to avert 
the impending atomic catastrophe; how to 
lift from the backs of the farmer, the work- 
ing man, and others, the back-breaking load 
of the armament race; how to put out the 
flames of violence and war that are break- 
ing out more and more often over the fear- 
drawn face of the earth; how to use the 
might of America and the yearning of hu- 
manity to establish a world organization 

based on a world law against aggressors, 
interpreted by a world court and enforced 
by a world police from all peaceful nations. 

We have been disappointed with the re- 
sults obtained by the United Nations. Al- 
though it has many fine and constructive 
accomplishments to its credit, particularly 
in the economic and cultural fields, the 
stern fact remains that it has failed, and 
failed sadly in its primary purpose, as stated 
in the UN Charter: “To maintain inter- 
national peace and security.” 

Ever since the United Nations was founded, 
well-intentioned people have been asserting 
that its structure was sturdy, that it needed 
only time to grow and become strong. I 

-have been one of those people. Now, how- 
ever, it Aas become apparent to all that in 
preventing armament races and ridd’ng the 
world from the fear of war it has been im- 
potent. Impotent because of the veto right. 

It has been said that it is the Russian 

misuse of the veto which prevents the 
United Nations from functioning. This is 
not technically true. The veto right is there 
-in the Charter, duly approved and signed by 
all members of the United Nations. Russia 
has « perfectly legal right to use this power. 

It is not Russia's vetoes that are endanger- 
ing the future of the United Nations and the 
world. It is the obvious defects in the 
Charter itself, which enable Russia or any 
other permanent member to paralyze it at 
will. 


It was not the absence of the United States 
that caused the downfall of the League of 
Nations. It was the presence of the same 
defects we see now in the Charter of the 

United Nations. Great promises made in the 

United Nations Charter have been betrayed 
through these fatal defects. It was promised 
there to eliminate the armament race. That 
promise is a tragically empty phrase. 
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Only 4 years after the United States Senate 
ratified the United Nations Charter we are 
witressing the biggest armament race of all 
time. The substance of America, of Russia, 
and of the world is being sapped by this 
cancerous growth. No nation in the world 
is immune from this all-devouring plague 
that could spell certain disaster even to 
America in spite of our vast resources. Even 
the Marshall plan with its gigantic appropri- 
ations is but a stream flowing into the raging 
sea of destructive armament production. 

It was solemnly promised in the United 
Nations Charter to build an international 
police force to protect the many peaceful 
nations against the violence of the few. To- 
day, after 4 years of fruitless efforts, the 
United Nations has not even a company of 
soldiers, nor is it likely to have, except as 
private guards to its officials, 

When the United Nations was confronted 
with the terrifying problem of the atomic 
bomb, it failed after its Commission held 
over 200 meetings. 

Yet it is clear to every thinking American 
that unless we can stop the armament race, 
remove the atomic threat before it engulfs 
us, und establish an international police 
force of all peaceful nations, this Atlantic 
Pact, or a hundred Atlantic pacts, can only 
postpone but never prevent a catastrophic 
war of nations. 

But if we use the Atlantic Pact as an in- 
strument to produce a greater influence for 
a truly effective world organization, then the 
Atlantic Pact may prove to be the founda- 
tion stone for a world pact within which the 
American, the Russian, and all other peoples 
may work side by side for lasting peace. 

This is the reason why I, — wit with 10 
of my colleagues, subscribed on July 8 to 
the resolution so ably presented to this 
Senate by the distinguished junior Senator 
from Alabama for the extension of the At- 
lantic Pact either into a revised United 
Nations or into a world pact open to all 
nations including Russia, should she choose 
to join, and for the establishment, mean- 
while, of an Atlantic contingent from smaller 
nations as a nuclear international police 
force. We intend to pursue the principles 
and methods of this resolution when the 
military aid bill is introduced. 

We seek no-war with Russia, nor do we con- 
done the appeasement of Russia.. We be- 
lieve there is a third way—a stronger and a 
nobler way. That way lies in the comple- 
tion of the task begun by the nations of the 
world in San Francisco in 1945—the task 
of saving the world by the only way that 
the world can be saved—the way of a world 
organization under lawful authority to pun- 
ish the actual, and to disarm the potential, 
aggressors. 


The VICE PRESIDENT.: Seven min- 


- utes remain. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 


Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, whether 
one favors the ratification of the At- 
lantic Pact or opposes it, I am sure there 
is not a Member of the Senate who does 
not regret the necessity for this decision. 
It is not a choice we voluntarily assume, 
Mr. President, but it is a necessity which 
we feel compelled to face. There are 
some who see in the pact more danger 
than the uncertainty of not ratifying it 
in this body. On the other hand, others 
feel conscientiously that its calculated 
and unknown risks are better to be as- 
sumed than others of which we know not. 
So, Mr. President, I shall cast my vote 
for the advice and consent which I hope 
the Senate will give to the ratification 
of the pact. 
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I think it will be proven that the im- 
portant part of this proposal is not that 
one which has been causing the most 
concern to some—the assumed obligation 
to furnish arms. The important part 
of the pact is the express obligation which 
we for the first time assume to go to the 
aid of any country in this group which 
is the victim of armed attack. We give 
up our freedom of choice to be neutral 
or to take sides; we abandon the pre- 
viously enjoyed prerogative of debate and 
discussion, and we commit ourselves ir- 
revocably to the defense of a nation 
which is the victim of an armed assault. 
That is a new and, it may be, a dangerous 
departure from our previous course in 
international policy. 

I believe General Marshall stated the 
basis of this proposal when he appeared 
last year before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs in the House and said that 
the purpose of this pact is to bring about 
an equilibrium in world power which we 
will make possible the effective function- 
ing of the United Nations as it was in- 
tended to function when it was originally 
conceived. Because I think the pac’, 
under all the circumstances, will contrib- 
ute to a stronger United Nations and, in 
the end, an effect in world government 
and universal peace, I shall support it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes, 

I have in my hand a letter from the 
Secretary of State dealing with reser- 
vations, I do not think I shall have time 
to read it all, but I ask that it be incor- 
porated in the Recorp in full. x 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 15, 1949. 
The Honorable Tom CONNALLY, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR CONNALLY: In response to 
your request for my views concerning the 
various reservations which have been pro- 
posed with respect to ratification of the North 
Atlantic Treaty by this Government, I should 
like to deal with them collectively in this 
letter. I am also writing you concerning 
each of them individually. 

The effect of the proposed reservations 
would be to cast doubt upon the determina- 
tion of the Government and people of the 
United States to do their utmost for peace- 
and thereby substantially to nullify the ef- 


~fectiveness of the treaty as an instrument for 


accomplishing its great purpose the main- 
tenance of peace. 

The treaty has been negotiated and signed 
by the United States as.a major step in carry- 
ing out the advice given by the Senate when 
it adopted Senate Resolution 239 by an over- 
whelming vote. Among the objectives which 
that resolution advised the President that 
the United States should particularly pure 
sue was: 

“Contributing to the maintenance of 8 
by making clear its determination to exer- 
cise the right of individual or collective self- 
defense under article 51 should any armed 
attack occur affecting its national security.” 

I attach great importance, as I am sure 
the Senate does, to those words “ 
clear its determination.” The treaty has 
been designed, with full and complete con- 
stitutional safeguards, to make our deter- 
mination just as clear as is humanly pos- 
sible. In transmitting it to the Senate the 
President stated: 

“The treaty. makes clear the determina- 
tion of the people of the United States and 
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of our neighbors’ in the North Atlantic com- 
munity to do their utmost to maintain peace 
with justice and to take such action as they 
deem necessary if the peace is broken.” 

This vital element was also stressed by 
the Foreign Relations Committee’s report in 
dealing with the main purpose of the treaty 
and in its summary of reasons for recom- 
mending ratification. 

I cannot stress too much the importance 
of making clear our determination if we 
are to accomplish our great objective of 
maintaining peace. Anything which casts 
doubt upon our determination, or the will of 
the American people, as would adoption of 
the proposed reservations, would greatly re- 
duce the effectiveness of the treaty as a 
contribution to peace. 

I can think of few events that would cast 
more doubt upon our determination to do 
our utmost for peace than for the Senate of 
the United States to accept amendments to 
the pending resolution which would in- 
volve the renegotiation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. The treaty has been concluded af- 
ter long and painstaking negotiations in 
which there was full consultation and co- 
operation between the United States nego- 
tiators and the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, and in which the United States nego- 
tiators scrupulously followed Senate Resolu- 
tion 239 as their directive, even to the extent 
of embodying some of its actual language in 
the treaty. It has the strong and unani- 

“mous support of the Foreign Relations Com- 

mittee. To reopen negotiations with 11 
other nations, 5 of which have already de- 
posited their ratifications, would give rise 
at least to prolonged delay in bringing the 
treaty into effect and would certainly create 
the greatest uncertainty as to the intentions 
and dependability of the United States. 
Such action by the United States would not 
only raise doubts as to our determination in 
the minds of those who might be consider- 
ing aggression, but would certainly raise the 
gravest doubts in the minds of our partners 
in the pact and thereby destroy the momen- 
tum of confidence which has been growing 
steadily as the result of the determination 
hitherto shown on the part of the free na- 
tions to act resolutely together. 

In view of these considerations, which 1 
know from statements you and Senator VAN- 
DENBERG have made during the debate that 
you have much in mind, I strongly hope 
that the treaty will be approved by the Sen- 
ate without any reservations whatever. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN ACHESON. 


Mr. CONNALLY. One of the most im- 
portant portions of the letter is as fol- 
lows: 


I can think of few events that would cast 
more doubt upon our determination to do 
our utmost for peace than for the Senate 
of the United States to accept amendments 
to the pending resolution which would in- 
volve the renegotiation of the North At- 
lantic Treaty. The treaty has been con- 
cluded after long and painstaking negotia- 
tions in which there was full consultation 
and cooperation between the United States 
negotiators and the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and in which the United States ne- 
gotiators scrupulously followed Senate Res- 
olution 239 as their directive, even to the 
extent of embodying some of its actual lan- 
guage in the treaty. It has the strong and 
unanimous support of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. To reopen negotiations with 11 
other nations, 5 of which have already 
deposited their ratifications, would give rise 
at least to prolonged delay in bringing the 
treaty into effect and would certainly create 
the greatest uncertainty as to the intentions 
and dependability of the United States. 
Such action by the United States would not 
only raise doubts as to our determination 
in the minds of those who might be consid- 
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ering aggression, but would certainly raise 
the gravest doubts in the minds of our 
partners in the pact and thereby destroy 
the momentum of confidence which has 
been growing steadily as the result of the 
determination hitherto shown on the part 
of the free nations to act resolutely together. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, per- 
mit me to say that the purpose of all res- 
ervations is to dilute and water down the 
treaty itself. The purpose of those who 
propound reservations is to cut and 
chisel away some parts of the treaty they 
do not like. I hope Senators will vote 
against all reservations and in favor of 
the ratification of the treaty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s 2 minutes’ time has expired. He 
has two more minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield the balance 
of my time to the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Lucas). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois is recognized for a minute 
and three-quarters. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, that will 
be sufficient time. I merely asked the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee for a minute or 
two in order that I might at this time 
pay a tribute to all members of that 
committee. The painstaking way in 
which the members of that committee 
exhaustively considered every phase of 
the North Atlantic Pact seems to me to 
deserve the appreciation and the sincere 
commendation of all Members of the 
Senate, irrespective of how they shall 
vote, 

I wish to pay special tribute to the 
distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConnaLty], the chairman of the com- 
mittee, as well as the leading minority 
member, the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. From 
the beginning to the end of the hearings 
and throughout the debate on the floor 
of the Senate the discussion has been 
kept upon a high and dignified plane. 
Not one utterance, I believe, will be found 
in which there was any partisanship 
shown in connection with this great, con- 
troversial issue, an issue perhaps as soul 
searching and far reaching as any that 
has ever been debated in the Senate of 
the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. All time for de- 
bate has expired. The vote first comes 
on reservation No. 1, as modified, offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Wuerry], for himself, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. WATKINS]. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the reservation, as modified. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
add the following at the end of the 
resolution of ratification: 

The United States of America ratifies this 
treaty with the understanding that article 
3 commits none of the parties thereto, mor- 
ally or legally, to furnish or supply arms, 
armaments, military, naval or air equip- 
ment or military, naval, or air supplies, 
including atomic bombs and information re- 
lating thereto, to any other party or parties 
to this treaty. | 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the reservation as 
modified. The yeas and nays have been 
web and the Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
senior Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
ELLENDER] is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business, having been 
appointed an adviser to the delegation 
of the United States of America to the 
Second World Health Organization As- 
sembly, meeting at Rome, Italy. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 74, as follows: 


YEAS—21 
Brewster Flanders Schoeppel 
Bricker Jenner Taft 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Taylor 
Byrd Kem Watkins 
Cain Langer Wherry 
Cordon Malone Williams 
Donnell Martin Young 

NAYS—74 
Aiken Hoey Morse 
Anderson Holland Mundt 
Baldwin Humphrey Murray 
Bridges Hunt Myers 
Capehart Ives Neely 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. O'Conor 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. O'Mahoney 
Connally Kefauver Pepper 
Douglas Kerr Reed 
Downey Kilgore Robertson 
Dulles Knowland Russell 
Eastland Lodge Saltonstall 
Ecton Long Smith, Maine 
Ferguson Lucas Smith, N. J. 

McCarran Sparkman 

Pulbright McCarthy Stennis 
George McClellan Thomas, Okla, 
Gillette McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Graham McGrath Thye 
Green McKellar Tobey 
Gurney McMahon Tydings 
Hayden Magnuson Vandenberg 
Hendrickson Maybank Wiley 
3 Miller Withers 


So reservation No. 1, offered by Mr. 
Wuerry, for himself, Mr. Tart, and Mr. 
Watkins, was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to remark that with the excep- 
tion of one Senator, who is absent abroad, 
by leave of the Senate, on official busi- 
ness, every Member of the Senate voted 
on this roll call. 

The question now is on reservation No. 
2, offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Warxins], which will be stated: 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
said resolution of ratification it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

The United States understands and con- 
strues article 5 of the treaty as follows: 

That the United States assumes no obliga- 
tion. to restore and maintain the security of 
the North Atlantic area or to assist any other 
party or parties in said area, by armed force, 
or to employ the military, air, or naval forces 
of the United States under article V or any 
article of the treaty, for any purpose, unless 
in any particular case the Congress, which 
under the Constitution has the sole power to 
declare war or authorize the employment of 
the military, air, or naval forces of the United 
States, shall by act or joint resolution so pro- 
vide. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, on 
this question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the roll was called. 
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Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business, having been ap- 
pointed an adviser to the delegation of 
the United States of America to the 
Second World Health Organization 
Assembly meeting at Rome, Italy. 

The result was announced—yeas 11, 
nays 84, as follows: 


YEAS—11 
Butler Langer Watkins 
Donnell Malone Wherry 
Jenner Taft Young 
Kem Taylor 
NAYS—84 
Aiken Hendrickson Miller 
Anderson Hickenlooper Millikin 
Baldwin Hill Morse 
Brewster Hoey Mundt 
Bricker Holland Murray 
Bridges Humphrey Myers 
Byrd Hunt Neely 
Cain Ives O'Conor 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. Pepper 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Reed 
Connally Kefauver Robertson 
Cordon Kerr Russell 
Douglas Kilgore Saltonstall 
Downey Knowland Schoeppel 
Dulles Lodge Smith, Maine 
Eastland Long Smith, N. J. 
Ecton Lucas Sparkman 
Ferguson McCarran Stennis 
Flanders McCarthy Thomas, Okla, 
Frear McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Fulbright McFarland Thye, 
George McGrath Tobey 
Gillette McKellar Tydings 
Graham McMahon Vandenberg 
Green Magnuson Wiley 
Gurney Martin Williams 
Hayden Maybank Withers 
NOT VOTING—1 
Ellender 


So reservation No. 2, offered by Mr. 
WATKINS, was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
now is agreeing to reservation No. 
3, offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
WATKINS]. The reservation will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of 
the resolution of ratification it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

The United States further understands 
and construes article 5 to the effect that in 
any particular case or event of armed attack 
on any other party or parties to the treaty, 
the Congress of the United States is not 
expressly, impliedly, or morally obligated or 
committed to declare war or authorize the 
employment of the military, air, or naval 
forces of the United States against the nation 
or nations making said attack, or to assist 
with its armed forces the nation or nations 
attacked, but shall have complete freedom 
in considering the circumstances of each 
case to act or refuse to act as the Congress 
in its discretion shall determine. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the roll was called. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on Official business, having been appoint- 
ed an adviser to the delegation of the 
United States of America to the Second 
World Health Organization Assembly 
meeting at Rome, Italy. 
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The result was announced—yeas 8, 
nays 87, as follows: 


YEAS—8 
Butler Kem Taylor 
Donnell Langer Watkins 
Jenner Malone 
NAYS—87 
Aiken Hickenlooper Morse 
Anderson Hill Mundt 
Baldwin Hoey Murray 
Brewster Holland Myers 
Bricker Humphrey Neely 
Bridges Hunt O'Conor 
Byrd Ives O'Mahoney 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Pepper 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Reed 
Chapman Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Chavez Kefauver Russell 
Connally Kerr Saltonstall 
Cordon Kilgore Schoeppel 
Douglas Knowland Smith, Maine 
Downey Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Dulles Long Sparkman 
Eastland Lucas Stennis 
Ecton McCarran Taft 
Ferguson McCarthy Thomas, Okla, 
Flanders McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Frear McFarland Thye 
Fulbright McGrath Tobey 
George McKellar Tydings 
Gillette McMahon Vandenberg 
Graham Magnuson Wherry 
Green Martin Wiley 
Gurney Maybank Williams 
Hayden Miller Withers 
Hendrickson Millikin Young 
NOT VOTING—1 
Ellender 


So reservation No. 3, offered by Mr. 
WATKINS, was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion now recurs on agreeing to the reso- 
lution of ratification, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Ex- 
ecutive L, Eighty-first Congress, first session, 
the North Atlantic Treaty, signed at Wash- 
ington on April 4, 1949. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution of 
ratification. 

Mr. WHERRY and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays, and they 
were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas 
and nays having been ordered, the Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The roll was called. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business, having been ap- 
pointed an adviser to the delegation of 
the United States of America to the 
Second World Health Organization As- 
sembly meeting at Rome, Italy. If pres- 
ent, the Senator from Louisiana would 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 82, 
nays 13, as follows: 


YEAS—82 
Aiken Douglas Hayden 
Anderson Downey Hendrickson 
Baldwin Dulles Hickenlooper 
Brewster Eastland Hill 
Bricker Ecton Hoey 
Bridges Ferguson Holland 
Butler r Hum 
Byrd Fulbright Hunt 
Cain rge Ives 
Capehart Gillette Johnson, Tex. 
Chapman Graham Johnston, S. C. 
Chavez Green Kefauver 
Connally Gurney Kerr 
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Kilgore Miller Smith, Maine 
Knowland Millikin Smith, N. J. 
Lodge Morse Sparkman 
Long Mundt Stennis 
Lucas Murray Thomas, Okla 
McCarran Myers Thomas, Utah 
McCarthy Neely Thye 
McClellan O’Conor Tobey 
McFarland O'Mahoney Tydings 
McGrath Pepper Vandenberg 
McKellar Reed Wiley 
McMahon Robertson Wiliams 
Magnuson Russell Withers 
Martin Saltonstall 
Maybank Schoeppel 

NAYS—13 
Cordon Kem Watkins 
Donnell Langer Wherry 
Flanders Malone Young 
Jenner Taft 


Johnson, Colo. Taylor 


NOT VOTING—1 
Ellender 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion of ratification having received the 
affirmative votes of two-thirds of the 
Members of the Senate present, and a 
quorum being present, it is agreed to, 
and the treaty is ratified. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid Lefore the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE— 
EDWARD B. LAWSON 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is it desired 
te take up at this time the nominations 
on the calendar? 

Mr. LUCAS. We may as well dispose 
of the nominations to which there is no 
objection. I am not sure whether there 
is objection to the nomination of Mr. 
Lawson. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection, 
but I believe objection was made the last 
time from the other side of the aisle. 
Perhaps the Senator from Illinois knows 
about that. I think there was no ob- 
jection from any Senator on this side of 
the aisle. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomi- 
nation will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edward B. Lawson, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Iceland. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed; 
and, without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of the nomination, 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. LUCAS. I move that the Senate 
now proceed to the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
legislative business, 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE FLAG 
STAMP—RESOLUTION OF PITTSBURGH 
LODGE, NO. 46, LOYAL ORDER OF MOOSE 
Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I pre- 

sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
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unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by 
Pittsburgh Lodge, No. 46, Loyal Order of 
Moose, of Pittsburgh, Pa., relating to the 
selection and sale of an official pledge- 
of-allegiance-to-the-flag stamp. : 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas through the efforts of the Ameri- 
canism committee of the Allegheny County 
Committee of the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania, the United States 
Congress approved a resolution in 1945 of- 
ficially adopting the pledge of allegiance to 
the flag of the United States of America, 
thereby vesting said pledge of allegiance with 
the same reverence that attends our na- 
tional anthem; and 

Whereas this same Americanism commit- 
tee from the county of Allegheny, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, under the leadership 
of Col. John H. Shenkel, sponsored House 
Resolution No. 4320 presented by Hon. HER- 
MAN P. EBERHARTER on April 25, 1949, whereby 
Congress authorized the issuance of a new 
stamp having thereon an imprint of the 
Capitol of the United States, the United 
States flag, and the official pledge of al- 
legiance to the flag; and 

Whereas the authority of the Postmaster 
General of the United States to select com- 
memorative issues of stamps is limited to 12 
from more than 70 requests submitted for 
consideration; and 

‘Whereas the selection of the official Pledge 
of Allegiance Stamp would be in the interest 
of Americanism and in view of the fact that 
the resolutions of Congress to make the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag official and to 
authorize the Pledge of Allegiance Stamp 
were first sponsored by the Americanism 
committee of the American Legion in the 
county of Allegheny, Pa.: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the governor and members of 
Pittsburgh Lodge, No. 46, Loyal Order of 
Moose, Supreme Lodge of the World, in 
meeting assembled, That the Postmaster 
General of the United States be requested 
to select the official pledge-of-allegiance-to- 
the-flag stamp as a commemorative issue 
and further, if said stamp is selected that it 
be first placed on sale in the post office at 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny County, Pa., on Au- 
gust 11, 1949, the second day of the conven- 
tion of the American Legion, Department of 
Pennsylvania, and further, that copies of 
this resolution be sent to Hon. Jesse M. Don- 
aldson, Postmaster General of the United 
States, Senator Francis J. Myers, Hon. Joseph 
J. Lawler, Assistant Postmaster General of 
the United States, Senator Edward Martin, 
Congressman Harry J. Davenport, Congress- 
man Robert-J. Corbett, Congressman James 
G. Fulton, Congressman Herman P. Eber- 
harter, and Congressman Frank Buchanan. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 0 

S. 2298. A bill to authorize the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to convey certain 
lands and to lease certain other land to 
Milwaukee County, Wis.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 738). 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

S. J. Res. 79. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the International 
Exposition for the Bicentennial of the 

of Port-au-Prince, Republic of 
Haiti, 1949; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
739). * 
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By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

S. J. Res. 3. Joint resolution to provide 
that any future payments by the Republic 
of Finland on the principal or interest of 
its debt of the First World War to the United 
States shall be used to provide educational 
and technical instruction and training in 
the United States for citizens of Finland and 
American books and technical equipment for 
institutions of higher education in Finland; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 740). 

By Mr. McFARLAND, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 1978. A bill to further amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 741). 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES IN COLLECTING 
SALES AND USE TAXES ON CIGAR- 
ETTES—MINORITY VIEWS (PT. 2 OF 
S. REPT. 644) 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 11, 1949, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, as a Mem- 
ber of the Committee on Finance, sub- 
mitted his minority views on the bill (H. 
R. 195) to assist States in collecting sales 
and use taxes on cigarettes, which were 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF PERSONNEL AND FUNDS BY 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 123, 
Eightieth Congress, first session, the fol- 
lowing reports were received by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate: 

JULY 21, 1949. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and 
its subcommittees for the period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1949, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Rosen er, 


Rogers, rare pe ical assistant 
Fox, Miriam | 5.55 a assistant.. 

„ Clerical assist- 
sheaf, H. TEE p Assistant 
Duborg, Barbara E., clerical assist- 


— 
Creesy, Orrin E., 
Bedden, Doris II., clerical assist- 


sistan 
Ganss, Helen W., clerical assistant. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mitteo expenditure 


Amount expended— 335. 
Balance unexpended 76, 587. 78 
Par McCarran, 
Chairman 
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JuLy 15, 1949. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY— 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION (PURSUANT TO s. RES 
137 OF THE 80TH CONG., AS AMENDED) k 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and 
its subcommittees for the period from 
January 3 to June 30, 1949, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Rate of | op ota 
Name and profession anman) |. Salary 

salary received 
Arens, iinet staff director $9, 538.12 | $4, 690. 04 
Blair, ‘Dray H avo, stall member. 7, 405. 06 | 2, 330.07 
Cochran, William F., staff member. | 3,956. 56 638. 47 
Davis, Dorothy A. , Stenographer... 3, 956. 56 | 1, 879. 34 
Davis, Thomas J., staff member 7, 405.06 | 3, 623. 48 
Dekom, Otto J., investigator.. ——— 05 | 2,021. 53 
Earl, Owen K., staff member... 406. 80 557.95 
Grefe, Charles A., staff member.. 6, 025, 66 | 2, 447.06 
Tohaga coe L., staff member 7, 010.05 | 2, 499. 84 
Loftus, John A., member. 7, 800.07 | 3,755.16 

Talore ski, Stephanie E., stenogra- 
Ee A ES OS 3, 956. 56 | 1, 978. 26 
‘assey, — 5 M., staff member.. 7, 010. 05 3,499. 84 

Mechling, Margaret M, s Stenogra- 1 

FT 3, 050. 56 1, 681. 52 
er, Fred M., staff member.. 7,405.06 | 3, 623. 48 

James C., staff mem- 
161 6, 931,05 | 3, 465.48 
Morrill, Mary E. * her. . 8,956. 50 1. 278. 84 
Odhar Anne EF., staff member. 6,931.05 | 3, 292. 21 

pam, Lois Catherine, 9 — 
1 4, 453,15 | 2, 157. 58 
Randolph Frank P., staff member_| 6, 931.05 | 3, 292,21 
Redden, Boris M., stenographer.._| 3,956. 56, | 1, 278. 84 
Schroeder, Frank W., — — 6, 931.05 2,021.53 
Smit hey, 1 —— stall member. 1. 713. 80 680. 73 
Ste William rte staff member. | 6,931.05 | 2, 406. 58 
., Stenographer_.._} 3, 956. 56 | 1,175.96 

neis L., staff mem- 


ast 
S 3 
8 8 


Par McCarran, 
Chairman. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HICKENLOOPER: 

S. 2299. A bill to amend section 60 (a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

S. 2300. A bill to amend section 12B of 
the Federal Reserve Act, pertaining to the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 2301. A bill to promote interstate and 
foreign commerce and strengthen the na- 
tional defense by providing for commercial 
cargo and transport aircraft adaptable to 
military transport service; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 2302. A bill for the relief of Morris 
Linde, Sonia Doreen Linde (wife), and Mary 
Linde (mother); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2303. A bill for the relief of Nicolaos 
Stefanos Kaloudis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCGRATH (by request): 

S. 2304. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate boxing contests and 
exhibitions in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes,” approved December 20, 
1944; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
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By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2305. A bill to authorize suits against 
the United States to adjudicate and admin- 
ister water rights; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

S. 2306. A bill for the relief of Vera Sarah 
Keenan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. PEPPER introduced Senate bill 2307, 
to remove the limitation upon the maximum 
deposit insured by the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, which was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 2308. A bill for the relief of William 
Alfred Bevan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


LIMITATION UPON MAXIMUM DEPOSIT 


INSURED BY FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill 
raising the limit on bank deposits insured 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration so that all bank deposits may be 
insured, which I believe can be done 
under the assessments now being levied 
against the banks of the country. 

The bill (S. 2307) to remove the limi- 
tation upon the maximum deposit in- 
sured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, introduced by Mr. PEPPER, 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE CODE—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 5268) to amend 
certain provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed. 


CERTAIN CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
AND NAVAL INSTALLATIONS—AMEND- 
MENT 1 


Mr. GREEN submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 1875) to authorize certain con- 
struction at military and naval installa- 
tions, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, and ordered to be printed. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. In accordance 
with rule XL, of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, I hereby give notice in writ- 
ing that it is my intention to move to sus- 
pend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 
4177) making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and 
for other purposes, the following 
amendment, namely: 

On page 63, after line 23, insert a new 
paragraph, as follows: 

“Sec. 102. (a) No part of any appropria- 
tion contained in this title for the Atomic 
Energy Commission shall be used to confer a 
fellowship on any person who advocates or 
who is a member of an organization or party 
thet advocates the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force or violence 
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or with respect to whom the Commission 
finds, upon investigation and report by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation on the char- 
acter, associations, and loyalty of whom, that 
reasonable grounds exist for belief that such 
person is disloyal to the Government of the 
United States: Provided, That any person 
who advocates or who is a member of an or- 
ganization or party that advocates the oyer- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence and accepts em- 
ployment the salary, wages, stipend, or ex- 
penses for which are paid from any appro- 
priation contained in this title shall be guilty 
of a felony and, upon conviction, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than 1 year, or both: Provided fur- 
ther, That the above penal clause shall be in 
addition to, and not in substitution for, any 
other provisions of existing law.” 


Mr. O’MAHONEY also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 4177, making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1950, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


TRANSFER OF VESSEL BLACK MALLARD 
TO STATE OF LOUISIANA—CHANGE OF 
REFERENCE 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
yesterday the bill (H. R. 5365) to provide 
for the transfer of the vessel Black Mal- 
lard to the State of Louisiana for the use 
and benefit of the department of wildlife 
and fisheries of such State, was inad- 
vertently referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. I think it 
should have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill and that it be 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred, as 
indicated: 


H. R. 627. An act for the relief of Southern 
Fireproofing Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio; 

H. R. 660. An act for the relief of Julia 
Busch; 

H.R.752. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Michigan to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Edward Gray, Sr., Edward Gray, Jr., 
Bertha Mae Gray, Bertha Patmon, and Lind- 
say Gardner, all of the city of Hamtramck, 
Wayne County, Mich.; 

H. R. 1033. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ethel Barrington MacDonald; 

H. R. 1474. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of New York to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Miguel A. Viera for damages 
sustained as the result of an accident involv- 
ing a United States Army truck at Leghorn, 
Italy, on January 11, 1946; 

H. R. 1631. An act for the relief of John J. 
O'Mara; 

H. R. 1666. An act for the relief of Maurice 
J. Symms; 
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H. R.1799. An act for the relief of, Dr, 
Jacob Ornstein; 

H. R. 2594. An act for the relief of Grace 
L. Elser; 

H. R. 2628. An act for the relief of Auldon 
Albert Aiken; 

H. R. 2928. An act for the relief of Dr. Leon 
L. Konchegul; 

H. R. 3193. An act for the relief of Public 
Utility District No. 1, of Cowlitz County, 
Wash.; 

H. R. 3300. An act for the relief of Mary 
Thomas Schiek; 

H. R. 3413. An act for the relief of Alfred 
Baumgarts; 

H. R. 3726. An act for the relief of Knicker- 
bocker Insurance Co. of New York and Atlas 
Assurance Co., Ltd.; 

H. R. 3803. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary L. W. Dawson; 

H. R.3837. An act for the relief of Annie 
Balaz; 

H. R. 4653. An act for the relief of the New 
York Quinine & Chemical Works, Inc., Merck 
& Co., Inc, and Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works; 

H. R. 5155. An act for the relief of Fran- 
cesca Lucareni, a minor; and 

H. R. 5160. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Giustina Schiano Lomorielio; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 5356. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of land to the Norfolk County 
Trust Co., in Stoughton, Mass.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H. R.3494. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to transfer a building in 
Juneau, Alaska, to the Alaska Native 
Brotherhood and/or Sisterhood, Juneau 
(Alaska) camp; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT TO 
THE DEMOCRATIC MIDWEST CON- 
FERENCE 


[Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by the Vice President to the Demo- 
cratic Midwest Conference, in Des Moines, 
Iowa, June 13, 1949, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT TO THE 
IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF THE SHRINE OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by the President before the Imperial 
Council of the Shrine of North America in 
Chicago, Ill., July 19, 1949, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


BUTTER PROVISO IN THE ARMED SERV- 
ICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» a statement I have prepared 
relative to the proposal to remove from 
the armed services appropriation bill the 
so-called butter proviso. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Why are the oleo interests so eager to have 
the butter proviso removed from the armed 
services appropriation bill? There may be a 
clue in these figures from the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. In the first 5 
months of 1949 butter consumption was ap- 
proximately 20 percent greater than in the 
comparable period of 1948. Retail prices for 
butter were about 20 percent lower. 

The lower retail prices for butter, accom- 
panied by the increase in consumption of 
that product, has reduced the market for 
oleomargarine. In the first 4 months of 1949 
consumption of oleomargarine in the United 
States was approximately 5 percent smaller 
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than a year ago, although oleo prices were 
down about as much relatively as were butter 
prices, 

Are the oleo interests now attempting to 
recoup their lost markets by passing off their 
product on the armed forces? I am opposed 
to any attempts to foist a second-choice but- 
ter substitute upon service men and women, 
and will demand the restoration of the butter 
proviso, 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. BALDWIN asked and obtained 
leave to be absent from the session of the 
Senate tomorrow. 

Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained 
leave to be absent from the session of the 
Senate tomorrow. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT, AS AMENDED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 256) to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, which was, on page 11, line 19, 
strike out all after maintained“ down to 
and including “act” in line 23, and insert 
“solely by water carriers subject to this 
part which engages in activities relating 
to the fixing of rates, publication of clas- 
sifications, or filing of schedules by such 
carriers.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce reported the bill unanimously. 
The Senate passed it on the Consent Cal- 
endar unanimously. There are a number 
of items in the bill and the House amend- 
ed one of them very slightly. I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF MINIMUM-WAGE LAW— 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a few 
days ago the Senator from Illinois an- 
nounced to the Senate that, following 
the disposition of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, we would then proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 653, Calen- 
dar 640, which is a bill to provide for 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes. I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of that bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill, S. 653, to 
provide for the amendment of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is the motion de- 
batable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is de- 
batable. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should like to 
make an inquiry of the majority leader 
about the further program after this bill 
is disposed of. I should like to under- 
stand, if I may, what is to be taken up 
following the bill to which the Senator 
refers. Certain legislation is pending In 
which many of us are very much in- 
terested. If the able majority leader 
will advise us further, it will be appreci- 
ated, 
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Mr. LUCAS. I shall be very glad to 
advise the Senator from Arkansas, and 
I was going to do that following the 
adoption of the motion to consider Sen- 
ate bill 653. What we expect to do, and 
what we will do, is, on tomorrow, lay the 
pending business aside and take up the 
appropriation bill known as the Eco- 
nomic Recovery Act, or House bill 4830, 
which is on the calendar. It is an act 
making appropriations for foreign aid 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will it be the pur- 
pose of the majority leader from time to 
time during the pendency of Senate bill 
653 to lay it aside and dispose of appro- 
priation bills? 

Mr. LUCAS. In view of the fact that 
we have a dead line on all these appro- 
priations, which I understand, is July 31, 
it is the intention of the majority leader 
to continue on with the appropriation 
bills until we conclude consideration of 
all of them. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Until they are all 
concluded. Is that correct? 

Mr. LUCAS: That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the able majority leader yield further? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Some time ago, 
and I believe it was the 13th of June, 
there was reported by the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, Senate Joint Resolution 108, gen- 
erally known as the economy resolution. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam familiar with that. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Thereafter, I be- 
lieve on the 27th of June, a petition was 
presented, signed by some 61 Senators, 
and subsequently, I think, by 63 Sena- 
tors, to both the majority leader and the 
minority leader, requesting the schedule 
of legislative business be so arranged 
that the resolution might come before 
the Senate. May I inquire of the able 
majority leader whether there is any 
prospect that that resolution can be 
brought up and action had on it prior to 
concluding the disposition of the regu- 
lar appropriation bills? 

Mr. LUCAS. I may say to my very 
distinguished friend from Arkansas that 
it seems to me we should not consider 
the petition which has been presented 
to the majority and minority leaders, 
until we have disposed of the remain- 
ing appropriation bills. As I under- 
stand, there is approximately $30,000,- 
000,000 to be considered in the four ap- 
propriation bills. I further understand 
that some reductions have been made by 
the Appropriations Committee, and 
probably other amendments will be of- 
fered when the bills come before the 
Senate for consideration, amendments 
to effect further economies. It seems to 
me, as I said once before, it would be 
premature to take up consideration of 
the resolution referred to- until we con- 
clude action on pending appropriation 
bills, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield so that I may 
further interrogate him with respect to 
what action has been taken by the policy 
committee of the majority with respect 
to the resolution? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Has any action 
been taken by the Policy Committee? 
Some of us are very much interested in 
having the resolution considered. It has 
been quite some time since it was re- 
ported. Nearly a month has expired 
since such a large number of Senators 
expressed their desire to have the resolu- 
tion considered. We were hoping it 
might be considered before all the appro- 
priation bills were passed, so we could 
know and be advised whether there is any 
prospect of reduction by this process, and 
whether, if not by way of specific cuts, 
the cuts might be made across the board 
indiscriminately on these bills? In 
other words, it poses a pretty difficult 
problem here in the situation we are in, 
and we are trying to determine how it is 
best to proceed in order to give expression 
to what appears to be the majority senti- 
ment of this body. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me say, to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas that the majority 
leader is attempting to carry on a pro- 
gram in the Senate in the manner he con- 
ceives to be in the best interests of all, 
and in line with the decisions of the Dem- 
ocratic policy committee. That com- 
mittee has considered the resolution. We 
took no action on it. I think I can safely 
say it was almost the unanimous consen- 
sus of the committee that it was pre- 
mature at this time to give it considera- 
tion. I know that is the judgment of the 
committee, and it certainly is the judg- 
ment of the majority leader. I would 
not consent to taking up the resolution 
ahead of the appropriations bills. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If I may ask the 
majority leader, has the majority policy 
committee indicated at what time, or 
can the majority leader indicate to this 
body, at what time he thinks it would not 
be premature to bring up the resolution? 

Mr. LUCAS. No, I cannot indicate to 
the Senator from Arkansas just when it 
can be brought up. I should like to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the ap- 
propriation bills and see what progress we 
make. Itis my understanding it will take 
probably about a week to dispose of the 
appropriation bills, because there is con- 
troversial matter in most of them. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If I may further 
inquire of the able majority leader, is he 
in position now, or does he anticipate he 
will be in position at any time within the 
next few days, to indicate whether in ac- 
cordance with the request as expressed in 
the petition of a majority of the Senate, 
we shall have an apportunity to vote 
upon the resolution? 

Mr. LUCAS. I could not give the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas any commitment at 
this time as to when we are going to 
take up the resolution. I cannot do it, 
because there is other important legis- 
lation on the calendar. The reciprocal 
trade agreements program has been laid 
aside from time to time. I want to ex- 
press my appreciation to the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, who has 
been very kind and considerate in agree- 
ing to have this measure set aside for 
other important legislation. The dead- 
line was June 30. We hoped to take that 
measure up following consideration of 
the appropriation bills and the mini- 
mum-wage law. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. That is, the recip- 
rocal trade agreements program? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then I assume it 
will take about a week to pass all the ap- 
propriation bills, and possibly another 
week to dispose of the pending business, 
the wage and hour bill, and we will then 
go into the reciprocal trade agreements 
for another period of several days, pos- 
sibly. So there is no prospect of getting 
to this resolution until the very closing 
hours of the session, as I understand the 
program announced by the able majority 
leader. 

Mr. LUCAS. I would not say that that 
is the program we will follow word for 
word, or bill by bill, I may say to my 
good friend, the Policy Committee will 
consider it again at the next meeting, 
We try, in the Policy Committee, not, to 
schedule action on bills too far ahead. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Can the able Sen- 
ator advise us when the next Policy 
Committee meeting will be held, and 
when we may know the result? 

Mr. LUCAS. There will be a meeting 
of the Policy Committee next Tuesday. 
I should be glad to have the Senator 
come before the committee to give us 
his ideas about the resolution. I am 
sure the members are very much inter- 
ested and would like to ask the Senator 
a few questions. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should be very 
happy to do that. In fact, I can answer 
the questions now, if anyone cares to 
ask them. I shall be very glad to make 
a statement before the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Illinois to proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 653, the 
minimum-wage bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not want to cease 
and desist with my friend from Arkansas, 
if he has any more questions along this 
line to ask me. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am afraid my 
able and distinguished friend, the major- 
ity leader, ceased and desisted before we 
started. I have not been able to get 
anywhere yet. Iam trying to determine 
whether there is any hope of bringing 
up this resolution in the regular way and 
letting the Senate pass upon it in its 
own right, as a measure which is on the 
calendar awaiting consideration. 

Mr. LUCAS. I now yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I want 
the floor in my own right. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have a motion pending. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iknow. The motion 
is debatable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the so- 
called minimum wage bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the in- 
quiry which was addressed to the major- 
ity leader by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Arkansas involved a col- 
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loquy with reference to which I should 
like to make a few observations. 

First, the senior Senator from Arkan- 
sas asked the distinguished majority 
leader what the majority policy commit- 
tee had done relative to a resolution, and 
particularly a petition asking that the 
resolution be brought up. That petition 
was also directed to the attention of the 
minority leader, and I want the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas to 
know that when it came to my office I 
took it up with the policy committee of 
the minority, at the very next meeting, 
which I think was 2 weeks ago, or at least 
a week ago—— 

Mr. BRIDGES. It was 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to say to the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas, for 
the information of the majority leader 
and of the Members of the Senate, that 
the minority policy committee unani- 
mously agreed that the resolution should 
be brought up as a part of the agenda 
and made a part of the program at the 
proper time and as quickly as may be 
possible. I think that information 
should be in the Recorp at this point. 

I should like to say further to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas that 
I realize the difficulties of getting a pro- 
gram at the close of the session. There 
is considerable justification for the ma- 
jority leader not to know whether he can 
bring a particular matter up at a par- 
ticular time, but I feel that inasmuch as 
63 Senators signed the petition, it be- 
hooves the Members of the Senate and 
the majority leader to arrange ample 
time for such consideration. When 63 
Senators wish to have a resolution de- 
bated, the will of the Senate is involved, 
and not the will of any one Member of 
the Senate. I say that kindly, and I say 
it constructively. I should like very 
much to see the resolution brought be- 
fore the Senate as quickly as is possible. 

Mr. President, I shall not object to 
the consideration of the minimum-wage 
bill. I understand from the majority 
leader that it is to be the unfinished 
business tomorrow, and that it may be 
temporarily set aside to permit consid- 
eration of one of the appropriation bills. 
But I think the record should show and 
the Members of the Senate should know 
that the petition requesting that the res- 
olution which has been referred to be 
brought up should be given our most re- 
rious consideration and attention. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I can appreciate 
the problems and the difficulties of the 
policy committee and of the majority 
leadership, in view of the crowded cal- 
endar which we have, in trying to ar- 
range a schedule satisfactory to the 
Members of the Senate and accommo- 
dating them, but, Mr. President, some of 
us feel that this resolution is of great 
importance. We do not want to wait un- 
til the closing hours of the session of the 
Congress, and pass a resolution with no 
opportunity for the House to act on it. 
Assuming the House should act on it, it 
will probably meet with disapproval and 
there will be no opportunity to express 
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ourselves. I want to be assured that the 
Senate will have an opportunity to vote 
on the resolution. In view of the fact 
that the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments reported it, 
and in view of the fact that 63 Senators 
have expressed themselves as desiring an 
opportunity to discuss and vote on the 
resolution, I feel that I have some re- 
sponsibility at least to do everything in 
my power to persuade the leadership to 
assure the Senate that the resolution 
will be scheduled in an order which will 
permit it to be brought up before the ad- 
journment of the Congress, so that we 
can have full, appropriate, and final ac- 
tion on it. I cannot get that assurance. 

I do not say this in criticism, but if 
that assurance cannot be given, then we 
have one other alternative, namely, to 
offer the resolution as an amendment 
possibly to some bill, I said there was 
only one alternative. That is not quite 
correct. Of course, I could move, as 
could any other Senator, to lay aside the 
unfinished business at any time in order 
to take up the resolution. I certainly 
would be most reluctant to take that 
action, because it would have the appear- 
ance of my undertaking to usurp the 
leadership of the majority party. I was 
hoping that the problem could be worked 
out so that we would have an opportunity 
to discuss the resolution on its merits and 
in its own right, and to act on it in time 
to make certain that it would go through 
the proper processes and either become 
law or fail to become law after it had 
gone through those processes. Then we 
would know where the responsibility 
might lie if it failed to become law, or 
where it might lie if it should become law. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, WHERRY. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I should like to ask 
the minority leader a question, after 
listening to the colloquy between the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas and 
the majority leader, and also between the 
Senator from Arkansas and the minority 
leader. I have listened to the very 
smooth, suave, astute, and diplomatic 
reply of the Senator from Illinois, and 
I ask the minority leader whether he has 
any commitment to bring up the resolu- 
tion which has been referred to? 

Mr. WHERRY. I think we have no 
commitment in any way whatsoever. 
That reply might be a little more blunt 
than the Senator from Illinois would 
make it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Illinois took such a roundabout, smooth, 
suave, diplomatic way to reply that 
I wondered how the Senator from 
Nebraska interpreted it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I interpret it to mean 
that there is no commitment on the part 
of the majority leader to take up the 
resolution about which the Senator from 
Arkansas has been speaking. That is 
the reason I thought the Senate should 
know and the Recorp should show the 
action of our own group on this side of 
the aisle. I wished to call attention to 
the fact that 63 Senators have petitioned 
the majority leader and the minority 
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leader, asking that the resolution be 
brought up, I feel that is a considera- 
tion which should appeal to all Mem- 
bers of the Senate on both sides of the 
aisle. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does the Senator be- 
lieve, based upon what has been said and 
upon his experience, that those who be- 
lieve in economy in the Senate will have 
an opportunity to vote on the resolution? 

Mr. WHERRY. I believe there will be 
an opportunity to vote on the resolution. 
I think such opportunity should be pro- 
vided, and I hope it will be provided in 
the program which will be submitted by 
the distinguished majority leader. I 
want to say that I shall cooperate with 
him in every way. 

Mr. BRIDGES: Does the Senator 
believe that if a resolution is presented, 
bearing the names of 63 Senators of both 
political parties it is a reflection upon 
the Senate if 63 Senators whose names 
are on a petition are not allowed to vote 
on such a resolution? 

Mr. WHERRY. My answer to that 
question would be that I think if 63 Sen- 
ators ask that a certain piece of proposed 
legislation be brought up they are en- 
titled to their day in court, and that it 
should be brought up as a part of the 
program which is to be submitted to the 
Members of the Senate. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Can the minority 
leader assure me that he will use his 
influence with the majority leader to see 
that this resolution is voted upon, not at 
“some time,” but in plenty of time so that 
action may be by the House? 

Mr. Y. My answer is, un- 
equivocally, “Yes.” Ishall use all the in- 
fluence I have at my command, and I am 
satisfied that the majority leader will 
provide an opportunity for 63 Senators 
to consider legislation which they want 
brought up on the floor of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
653) to provide for the amendment of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
and for other purposes. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
like to make an announcement of some 
interest to all Members of the Senate 
with respect to next week. 

I anticipate, from the information I 
receive from Members of the Committee 
on Appropriations, that there will be 
rather lengthy debate upon the appro- 
priation bills. We are moving along to- 
ward the end of the session, No one 
knows just what date the session will 
end, but I am going to make a sugges- 
tion that next Tuesday and Thursday 
there be night sessions to consider the 
business before the Senate. I make the 
announcement now so that Senators may 
have notice of the night meetings just as 
far as possible in advance. 

Mr. WHERRY. What are the major- 
ity leader's plans for Saturday sessions? 

Mr. LUCAS. If we can have night 
sessions, I think we can dispense with 
Saturday sessions. It is a little difficult 
to get Senators to attend sessions on 
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Saturday. Every Senator must have the 
same problems the Senator from Illinois 
has with respect to the mail which piles 
up during the week, and dispensing with 
Saturday sessions will give us an oppor- 
tunity to do some work in our offices. 

Mr. WHERRY. Several Senators on 
this side have come to me and asked that 
we press for Saturday sessions. Many of 
them feel that the date when the session 
will end, referred to by the distinguished 
Senator, might be brought about earlier 
provided the Senate held Saturday ses- 
sions and, as the Senator has suggested, 
night sessions. I would not say that 
opinion is unanimous, but for instance, 
the junior Senator from South Dakota 
said to me, “Why do you not get the ma- 
jority leader to have Saturday sessions 
and night sessions and get the legislative 
program over?” I merely wanted to call 
that to the attention of the majority 
leader. I thank him for his statement as 
to next week. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let us try two night ses- 
sions next week, and if everything goes 
along well, we might accommodate the 
Senator from South Dakota the follow- 
ing Saturday, and perhaps the Saturday 
after that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
now that we are through with the North 
Atlantic Treaty, I wonder if the Senator 
can tell us about the oleomargarine bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator think 
that is more important than the economy 
resolution ? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Since I have been 
in the Senate I have been very much im- 
pressed by the rule of seniority, and I 
believe the oleomargarine bill has 
seniority over any other bill on the 
calendar. It has been before -the 
Senate a number of years, and I think 
it is high time it be given consideration. 
It is of very great economic importance. 

Mr. LUCAS. I agree with the Senator 
from Arkansas as to the importance of 
the bill. As to the question of priority, 
however, we might disagree as to when 
we should consider it. However, I am 
just as much interested in the oleomar- 
garine bill as is the Senator, and I can 
virtually assure him that we are going to 
consider that bill before we conclude the 
present session. We are going to be in 
session perhaps longer than many think, 
if much time is taken on some of the 
bills, as I anticipate will be the case, 
judging from what has happened in the 
past. We thought we were going to get 
the Atlantic Pact through in about 10 
days, and it looked at one time as if we 
would vote on the pact about Tuesday 
after having had it under consideration 
for about a week. Yet we have taken 
3 weeks, or double the time anticipated. 
That is a typical example of how the 
speculative legislation schedule may be 
upset. 

I anticipate that Senators represent- 
ing dairy States will want to do a little 
talking on the oleomargarine bill. I do 
not think they will carry on a filibuster, 
because the Senators from the dairy sec- 
tions are opposed to filibusters, and I am 
certain they would not violate this prin- 
ciple on the oleomargarine bill. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator if there is any 
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contemplation of bringing up the civil 
rights bill during the session. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is another possi- 
bility. It could be. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a very 
able colleague has asked me if there was 
a definite statement as to whether or 
not Saturday sessions were out or might 
be in. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not believe we will 
have a session the coming Saturday. 

Mr. WHERRY. There will be an an- 
nouncement later about Saturday of next 
week? 

Mr. LUCAS. As we inove along next 
week, we will make the determination. 
The Senator from Illinois has no objec- 
tion to Saturday sessions. 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 4830) making 
appropriations for foreign aid for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
4830) making appropriations for foreign 
aid for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1950, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE VAN A. BITTNER 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp at this point a 
tribute which I intended to deliver on 
the floor of the Senate to Van A. Bittner, 
who died in Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on Tuesday right. Mr. Bittner was 
a man who shortened his life by his hard 
work with the War Labor Board during 
the war. He was a great labor leader, 
and a very dear friend of mine. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, I rise to pay my humble 
tribute to Mr. Van A. Bittner, one of the 
truly great Americans, who passed on late 
Tuesday night in Mercy Hospital in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Although Mr. Bittner had been in in 
health for several months his death came 
as a great shock to his many friends through- 
out the Nation. 

I visited with Mr. Bittner in the hospital 
last Saturday afternoon. He was very ill, 
but I could not bring myself to believe he 
was nearing the close of a great career. 

Mr. Bittner was a close and valued friend 
for many years. I first met him more than 
20 years ago when he came into West Vir- 

from his native Pennsylvania to or- 
ganize the coal miners. 

His life was one of constant struggle for 
the “underdog.” I shall not at this time re- 
view his life, but I do wish to mention a few 
events. Mr. Bittner started working in the 
mines adjoining his home when he was only 
11 years of age. Even thoush he was in the 
mines several hours each day he managed 
to continue his school work and be was 
graduated from Vanderbilt High School. 
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Deeply devoted to the cause of trade- 
unions, Mr. Bittner early in life charted his 
course that led him to the top in the trade- 
union movement. To the end he remained 
a self-sacrificing man who fought for what 
he believed to be right. 

When he was only a boy of 16 his fellow 
miners elected him president of the local of 
the United Mine Workers. Seven years later 
he was elected vice president of district 5, 
United Mine Workers, and in 1911, when he 
was only 26, he was elected to the presi- 
dency of the district which included the 
Pittsburgh area. 

Later as an international representative of 
the union, he went into Tennessee, Alabama, 
and West Virginia coal fields to earn the 
reputation of being a fearless organizer dur- 
ing one of the most turbulent periods in 
labor history. 

Mr. Bittner developed a close friendship 
for Mr. Phil Murray during those dark, bit- 
ter days, and it lasted to the end of his life. 
In many respects they constituted the team 
that built the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations into one of the world’s great 
union combinations. 

Mr. Bittner’s great success in organizing 
the West Virginia coal fields, a feat accom- 
plished in the face of bitter opposition from 
mine owners, was considered by many people 
to be the outstanding organizing job in that 
union’s history. 

Mr. Bittner served as president of district 
17, the large southern West Virginia area 
of the United Mine Workers, and for many 
years he played an important role in the 
Appalachian Coal Conference. 

Later Mr. Bittner became nationally fa- 
mous as the trouble-shooting international 
vice president of the CIO. When he was 
stricken a few months ago he was directing 
the CIO's southern organizational campaign. 

Mr. Bittner believed that through unions 
our democracy could be made to function 
better, not alone for the membership but for 
the entire Nation. To that end he devoted 
his life. 

My friendship for Mr. Bittner will always 
remain as one of my most valued posses- 
sions. He was an honorable man in every 
respect, a leader who inspired his followers 
in the true meaning of democracy. 

I well recall an incident that for me re- 
mains an outstanding example of Mr. Bitt- 
ner’s attitude toward his fellowmen, At the 
time I was seeking public office, and I asked 
Mr. Bittner for his support. 

He said he would support me if I would 
make one promise. - Before I could answer 
him he said: “Harley, promise me that re- 
gardless of the circumstances you will always 
do what you think is right.” 

Mr. Bittner fought for his rights and the 
rights of his fellowmen, It can truthfully 
be said he made this a better place in which 
to live. 

Van A. Bittner, a man of great magnetic 
personality, deep devotion to democracy, 
fervent, unflinching courage in the face of 
tremendous odds, lives on in the hearts of 

millions of Americans. 


RECESS 


Mr. LUCAS. I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, July 
22, 1949, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 21 (legislative day of June 
2), 1949: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Philip M. Kaiser, of Virginia, to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor. 
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CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 
Col. Walter D. Luplow, Corps of Engineers, 


-for appointment as member, California De- 


bris Commission, provided for by the act of 
Congress approved March 1, 1893, entitled 
“An act to create the California Debris Com- 
mission and regulate hydraulic mining in the 
State of California,” vice Col. Samuel N. 
Karrick, Corps of Engineers, to be relieved. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


John S. Denise, Sr., of Washington, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of Washington, term expired July 2, 1949. 


In THE Am Force 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the United States Air Force, under the 
provisions of sections 502 and 509 of the Ofi- 
cer Personnel Act of 1947. Those officers 
whose names are preceded by the symbol (4) 
are subject to examination required by law. 
All others have been examined and found 
qualified for promotion. 


To be captains 


Adair, Philip Reed, E 
x Adams, William Pierman, 
Alber, George Dearborn, 
Anderson, Alfred Ivan, 
Anderson, Conrad Austance 
Anderson, David Samuel 
Baker, Dexter Kingsley, 
Baker, Ellsworth Albert, 
Beller, Albert Joseph, 
Bergeson, Harold Max, 
Bissonnette, Alfred Gilbert 
X Bolen, Robert Joseph, E 
X Boswell, Benedict Arden, 
Boyle, Francis Thomas, 
Brazee, Donald Francis, 
X Brittle, Kent Heath, E d 
Broach, William Gardner, Jr., 2 
Brockhouse, Frederick Willard, 
Bruson, George Francis, 
Bumgarner, Amon Grant, 
Burns, Carlton Lee, È 
Burns, Richard Lee, BE 
Byington, Telford Smith, 
Carkeet, John Lamar, Jr., 
Carmody, Francis Charles, 
Carter, Joseph Watkins, E 
Clampitt, William Arthur, 
Clark, James Francis, Jr., 
Cogswell, Robert Whitney 
Coleman, David Harold, E 
Cook, Robert Frederick, 
Corrigan, Thomas 


x Crahan, Francis Edward, 
Cuddington, James Cedric 
Culp, Alben Barkley, 
Ducat, Kenneth Holberg. 
Dupont, Rene George, 
Edington, Leonard Edward, 
Edwards, Clifford E., 

X Elarth, Vernon Home 
Emrich, Daniel Carl, 


Felice, Carman Paul, 


Fortney, Robert Stewart,, 
Gibson, William Melvin, BEI 
Good, Arnold Noble, 
Grinsted, Albert Hugh, Jr., 
Grove, Francis Miller, " 
Guelich, Frank James, 
Guernsey, Harold Jackson, Jr., =. 
Haines, Carroll Eugene, 

Hall, John Jay, 3 

Halloran, James Paul Stac 
Hamby, Malcolm Conner, 
Hange, Richard Harold, 


Hayes, Leland Ray, 
Hein, Gordon Einer, 
Henderson, Daniel Eli, Jr., E 
Henderson, Vernon Junior, 
Hirshberg, Sidney Stuart, 
Hockin, Robert Arnold, 
Hughes, William Austin, 
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Ilmanen, Ralph Werner, 
Isbell, Thomas Winn, J 
Johnson, George Lowder, 
Jones, Dean A., 
Kimbrough, Donovan, 

x Klein, Junior Fremont, 
Korger, Harold Francis, 
Kuhn, Francis LeRoy, E 
LaBerge, Vincent Robert, 
Lairmore, Glenn Emmett, 


Leenerts, Gordon Jerome, 
LeFrancis, Richard George, 


Marsden, Roy Franklin, 
x Marshall, George Lewis, 


McCauley, Lon Albert, Ir 
X McDonald, Gorman A,, 
McElroy, Wilson Freeman, 
X MacKay, John Alexander, 
Mercogliano, Albert Paul, 
Moffat, Harold Larson, 
Murphy, James Joseph, 
Myers, Horace Herman, 
xX Myers, Robert Arthur, 


Nance, Ernest Theodore 
Nealon, Robert Joseph, f 


O’Brien, Alden Walton, E 
O'Carroll, Thomas Kane, 
Okey, Joseph Theodore, 
Otis, James Dwight, Jr. 
Overstreet, Jack Stone, 
XPallo, John, x 

Pearson, Samuel Leroy, 

Phillips, Arthur Garfield, Jr 

Pinson, Claud Carrol, E 
Poindexter, William Ranstead, 
Poulson, Raymond Peter, 
Prout, Donald George, 
Pryor, Gaillard Stoney 


Richardson, Glen Wehrly 
Roberts, Thomas Carlisle 
Robinson, Hunter Rudol 
Salmon, Delbert Junior, 
x Sampson, George Archibald, 
Santala, Eugene Walfred, 
Sapp, Roger Elias, 2 
Schaitel, Leonard Jacob 
Schlabs, Frank Wayne, 
Schnauber, Louis George, 
Shiver, Arthur Marvin, Junior, 
Simpkins, Alan Patrick, 
Snell, Lester Daniel, E 
X Solomon, Edward Thomas 
Sparks, Belmont Earl, E 
Squillace, Dominick Paul, 
Stevens, Howell Edward 
Stine, Donald Arthur, 
Streit, William Fred, 
Stumpf, Oscar Joseph, 
Tenold, Leslie Alvin, B 
Thompson, Arnold Frederick, 
Tissue, Jimmie Lee, E 
Van Noy, Glen Scott, 
Vetter, Lawrence Edward, 
Wagner, James Bertram, Junior, 
X Wakeman, Coyd Victor, È 


Walker, James Osborne, Junior, — 
Walker, Samuel Augustus, Junior, 
Watkinson, Arlie Gerald, 

Wilkerson, Harold a 
Wilson, Ernest Ben, 


Wood, George Ray, 
Wright, Hanford Ralph, 


Yraceburn, Joseph Raymond, 


Norz.— These officers will complete 7 years’ 
service for promotion during the month of 
August. Dates of rank will be determined 
by the Secretary of the Air Force. 
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In THE MARINE CORPS 


The below-named officers for appointment 
to the temporary grade of major fn the 
Marine Corps: 
Harold C. Borth 
Irvin V. Masters 
Melvin E. Mosier 
Carlton G. Cole 


The below-named officers for appointment 
to the temporary grade of captain in the 
Marine Corps: 

Wiliam E. Bateman 

Erving F. White 

Carl W. King 

The below-named officers for appointment 
to the permanent grade of major for limited 
duty in the Marine Corps: 


Albert I. Haas 
Nathan Segal 
William V. Schwebke 


Frederick Belton Lee E. Roberts 
John G. Johnson Stephen Lesko 
Emanuel Yalowitz James D. Ludvigson 


Marvin L. Ross Irvin V. Masters 
William E. Word Carlton G. Cole 


The below-named ~fficers for appointment 
to the permanent grade of captain for lim- 
ited duty in the Marine Corps: 


Irving N. Kelly Lloyd O. Williams 
Frederick M. Stein- Ben Sutts 

hauser George R. Eargle 
John W. Webber Willis R. Lucius 
Richard Burgess George W. Torbert 
Gilbert McConville Cecil T. Carraway 


Theodore A. Petras Alexis A. Jedenoff 
William L. Woodruff Clyde T. Waller 


The below-named officers for appointment 
to the permanent grade of first lieutenant for 
limited duty in the Marine Corps: 


Russell C. White James B. Seaton 
Kenneth A. Walsh George J. Hanft 


Douglas K. Morton Joseph W. Utz 
Edwin M. Clements Roy H. Bley 
Reginald M. George Donald L. Shenaut 


Eugene Anderson Albert F. Rinehart 
Stephen K. Pawloski Anthony J. Roscoe 
Matthew J. Kruszewski Samuel F. Leader 
Elmer R. Wirta Fred K. Thornton 
Richard W. Sinclair Nuthledge S. Sasser 
Ray M. Burrill Edgar A. McKean 


The below-named officers for appointment 
to the permanent grade of second lieutenant 
for limited duty in the Marine Corps: 


William V. Schwebke Wilburn C. Allen 


Robert L. Neef Ray H. Bishop 
Elbert L. O’Banion James B. Darnell 
Robert J. Cedric A. Fevurly 
Vroegindewey Sidney W. Cooley 
Doyle Grimes Alfred E. Montrief 


Clifford A. Youngs Haldon E. Lindfelt 


Harold G. Schrier Harley L. Grant 
James G. G. Taylor Ralph B. Neal 


The below-named enlisted man for ap- 
pointment to the permanent grade of second 
lieutenant for limited duty in the Marine 
Corps: 

John L. Self 

In THE COAST GUARD 

The following officer of the United States 
Coast Guard Reserve to be commissioned in 
the United States Coast Guard: 

To be lieutenant (junior grade) 

Richard H. Britt 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate July 21 (legislative day of 
June 2), 1949: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Edward B. Lawson to be Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Iceland. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TuHurspay, JuLx 21, 1949 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The Acting Chaplain, Rev. Jacob S. 
Payton, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


This day, O Lord, we would acknowl- 
edge Thee in all our ways in order that 
Thou mayest direct our paths. Cleanse 
our vision that we may discern the things 
that belong to the peace and welfare of 
America. Sustain our devotion to all high 
ideals that we may never disappoint 
Thee. Clarify our judgment that we may 
correctly appraise the values upon which 
the durability of a nation rests. 
Strengthen our wills that with gladness 
we may obey Thy commandments which 
are true and righteous altogether. So 
may these Members give of their best this 
day with a feeling that their efforts are 
linked with Thy eternal purposes. In 
Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a joint resolution and concurrent 
resolution of the House of the following 
titles: 


H. J. Res. 298. Joint resolution to provide 
for on-the-spot audits by the General Ac- 
counting Office of the fiscal records of the 
Office of the Sergeant at Arms of the House of 
Representatives. 

H. Con. Res. 52. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
the publications entitled “100 Things You 
Should Know About Communism in the U. 
S. A.,“ “100 Things You Should Know About 
Communism and Religion,” as amended, 
“Spotlight on Spies,“ 100 Things You Should 
Know About Communism and Education,” 
“100 Things You Should Know About Com- 
munism and Labor,” and “100 Things You 
Should Know About Communism and Gov- 
ernment.” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 5632. An act to reorganize fiscal man- 
agement in the National Military Estab- 
lishment to promote economy and efficiency, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 266. An act modifying a limitation af- 
fecting the pension, compensation, or retire- 
ment pay payable on account of an incompe- 
tent veteran without dependents during hos- 
pitalization, institutional or domiciliary 
care; 

5.447. An act to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, to regulate 
the tion, packing, marking, and 
description of explosives and other dangerous 
articles; 

R S 584. An act for the reltef of Rudolf A. V. 
S. 811. An act to adjust the effective date of 
certain awards of pensions and compensa- 
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tions payable by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; 

S. 2010. An act to extend for 2 years the 
authority of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs respecting leases and leased property. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1184) entitled 
“An act to encourage construction of 
rental housing on or in areas adjacent to 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force 
installations, and for other purposes”; 
requests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr. Douctas, Mr. FLANDERS, 
and Mr, Cain to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. MecoRMaCK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor may have 
permission to sit during the remainder 
of general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
that in accordance with an understand- 
ing? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is in accord- 
ance with an agreement I made yester- 
day. We were supposed to meet at 11 
o'clock but through an honest mistake 
the adjournment was until 10 o'clock. I 
like to carry out an agreement I have 
with a Member. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I do 
not care anything about the agreement. 

Mr. McCORMACK. By making this 
request and having it granted I at least 
can face myself and the Member in the 
future. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I do 
not see any of our Republican members 
of the Labor Committee present. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this request is for the balance of general 
debate, which is about 1 hour? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I have 
no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 5632) to 
reorganize fiscal management in the Na- 
tional Military Establishment to promote 
economy and efficiency, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendment there- 
to, disagree to the Senate amendment, 
and agree to the conference asked by 
the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. Vinson, BROOKS, KILDAY, 
DURHAM, SHORT, ARENDS, and Cote of New 
York. 
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. NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1184) to en- 
courage construction of rental housing 
on or in areas adjacent to the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force in- 
stallations, and for other purposes, with 
House amendments thereto, insist on the 
House amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. SPENCE, Brown of 
Georgia, PATMAN, MONRONEY, WOLCOTT, 
GAMBLE, and SMITH of Ohio. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in three instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and include edi- 
torials. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
article appearing in the Richmond Times 
Dispatch. 

Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. SADLAK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and include in 
each extraneous matter. 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial appear- 
‘ing in the Bristol Courier of July 19, en- 
titled “Arms and Pump Priming.” 

Mr. COLE of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an address 
delivered by his colleague, Mr. LEFEVRE. 


FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I hope every Member of the House 
will read in yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the shocking revelation made 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Pace] in which he disclosed 
that the president of the National Farm 
Bureau Federation, one Allan Kline, has 
been deliberately spreading false propa- 
ganda in regard to the so-called Bran- 
nan plan. Every Member of Congress 
from a district where a Farm Bureau 
organization is located has received tele- 
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grams from the Farm Bureau denounc- 
ing the production-payment provision of 
the Brannan plan. Yet, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace] quoted from the 
official Senate and House hearings where 
Mr. Kline had not only approved but 
had actually advocated the principle of 
the Brannan plan. 

I know that the farmers of America 
will agree when I say that it is time for 
the Farm Bureau to change its leader- 
ship and get a man who will not consider 
the interest of the American farmer as 
secondary to the interest of the Re- 
publican Party. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS AWARD TO EZRA 
LOOMIS POUND 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
much about the infiltration of Commu- 
nist ideas, but too little about the infil- 
tration of Fascist ideas. Last February 
Ezra Pound, who was then under an in- 
dictment for high treason, the prosecu- 
tion of which had been suspended be- 
cause he had been declared insane, was 
awarded the Bollingen Library of Con- 
gress $1,000 prize for the highest achieve- 
ment in American poetry in 1948. Ezra 
Pound's indictment was for aiding and 
abetting Mussolini and the Fascist ene- 
mies of the United States in World War 
II. Since then a controversy has raged 
in literary circles over the propriety of 
this award and the Librarian of Congress 
has found it necessary to justify it in an 
extended letter published recently in the 
Saturday Review of Literature. My col- 
league, the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. PATTERSON], has inserted all 
the material on the controversy in the 
Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page A4617, 

For the literati the question is whether 
art has anything to do with the character 
of the man who creates it, but for us the 
question is whether the 15 appointees 
of the Librarian of Congress who made 
this award, called Fellows of the 
Library of Congress in American Let- 
ters—one of whom incidentally is a Brit- 
ish citizen though United States born— 
appropriately represent the people of the 
United States of whose will the Library 
of Congress is one expression; for the 
Librarian of Congress specifically states 
“every step was taken to insure that the 
prize, when awarded, would in fact be 
that of the Library of Congress made on 
its own responsibility.” Under these cir- 
cumstances I urge that Members on both 
sides of the aisle join with Mr. PATTERSON 
and me in calling for an investigation by 
the House Administration Committee, 
which has a Library Subcommittee, un- 
der its general powers of oversight over 
the operations of the Library of Con- 
gress, 

We have heard much—and rightly— 
about the dangers of communism to our 
democracy and congressional committees 
are quick to investigate them; the dan- 
gers of fascism are just as great and need 
just as much examination. I have today 
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written the following letter to the Hon. 
Mary T. Norton, chairman of the House 
Administration Committee, which has 
oversight over the Library of Congress, 
demanding an investigation of this situa- 
tion: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 21, 1949. 
Hon. Mary T. NORTON, 

Chairman, House Administration Com- 
mittee, House of Representatitves, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Norton: Reference is made to 
the award by the Fellows of the Library of 
Congress in American Letters, a board of 15 
appointed by the Librarian of Congress, to 
Ezra Loomis Pound of the $1,000 prize for 
the highest achievement in American poetry 
in 1948. At the time of this award,. Ezra 
Pound was under indictment for aiding and 
abetting Mussolini and the Fascist enemies 
of the United States in World War II. Pros- 
ecution of this indictment had been sus- 
pended because he was adjudged insane. 

I have been investigating this matter since 
early June. I had deferred action pending 
the explanation of the Librarian of Congress 
which was published in the Saturday Review 
of Literature recently, as this journal had 
brought out the whole situation. My col- 
league, Mr. Patrerson, of Connecticut, has 
inserted all the material bearing upon this 
award as revealed by articles from the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature and Mr. Evans’ 
reply in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD on page A4617. 

For the literati the question is whether art 
has anything to do with the character of 
the man who creates it, but for us the ques- 
tion is whether the 15 appointees of the 
Librarian of Congress who made this award 
appropriately represent the people of the 
United States, of whose will the Library of 
Congress is one expression. The Librarian 
of Congress specifically states in his letter 
of reply referred to above that “every step 
was taken to insure that the prize, when 
awarded, would in fact be that of the Li- 
brary of Congress made on its own responsi- 
bility.” 

Your committee has a library subcommit- 
tee. Among its other responsibilities your 
committee has legislative oversight over the 
Library of Congress. The circumstances call 
strongly for an investigation by your com- 
mittee of this situation. We hear much 
about the infiltration of Communist ideas 
and congressional committees are quick to 
investigate them. Must we not be equally 
diligent to investigate the infiltration of 
Fascist ideas especially in so august an in- 
stitution as the Library of Congress? 

I would appreciate very much your advis- 
ing me at the earliest possible time whether 
your committee will undertake this investi- 
gation as I will have a number of witnesses 
who will desire to be heard. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. K. Javits, Member of Congress. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE PURCHASE OF 
WASHINGTON TIMES-HERALD 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of Congress will be greatly 
gratified to learn that Col. Robert Mc- 
Cormick, publisher of the great Chicago 
Tribune, has purchased the Times- 
Herald of Washington, D. C. 

This will afford Colonel McCormick an 
opportunity to render a still greater sery- 
ice to the Nation by disseminating on 
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Capitol Hill and on the eastern seaboard 
through the press, the policies of Ameri- 
canism which the Chicago Tribune has 
championed for over a century in the 
Middle West. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present, 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr, Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 131] 
Barrett, Pa Dolliver Norrell 
Bland Eaton O'Neill 
Buckley, N. Y. Engle, Calif Powell 
Bulwinkle Fellows ins 
Byrnes, Wis Gilmer Reed, III 
Case, N.J. Hart Rivers 
Chatham Hays, Ark, Roosevelt 
Chiperfield Heffernan Sabath 
Chudoff Holifield Shafer 
Clevenger Kennedy Staggers 
Crosser McDonough Stanley 
Davenport McGregor Stigler 
Davies, N. Y. Macy Thomas, N. J. 
Dawson Morrison Towe 
Dingell Moulder Withrow 
Dollinger Murphy Woodhouse 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 379 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. COLMER, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 289, Rept. No. 
1086), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 29) to amend the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, to provide parity for tung nuts, and for 
other purposes. That after general debate 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Agriculture; the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopt- 
ed and the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1949 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5345) to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
xCV——626 
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sideration of the bill H. R. 5345, with 
Mr. Keocu in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CooLEy] had 
35 minutes remaining, and the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Hope], had 29 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. REGAN]. 

Mr. REGAN. Mr. Chairman, the an- 
nual memorial services for deceased 
Members were held on May 25. Under 
the resolution adopted for the program, 
all Members were given 60 legislative 
days within which to extend their re- 
marks without the necessity of obtaining 
permission. Only a short time remains 
for those Members who desire to extend 
their remarks to incluce eulogies on any 
of our departed colleagues. This is 
merely to call that to the attention of 
some Members who may not have realized 
the time has passed so quickly, 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. POAGE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, on yes- 
terday the author of the substitute bill, 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], referring to the passage of the 
committee bill, stated: 

I do not think we should take this leap in 
the dark. 


Let us see just who, if anyone, is tak- 
ing a leap in the dark and why. 

I cannot speak and I will not attempt 
to speak for my Republican colleagues. 
Their record on leaping in the dark goes 
back to 4 o’clock in the morning, June 
20, 1948. The Aiken bill was indeed 
passed in physical as well as mental 
darkness early that Sunday morning. 
Unfortunately, it seems to me, there still 
lingers some mental darkness about that 
bill. Certainly I am sure the gentle- 
man from Tennessee would not come 
here and suggest the continuation of 
that bill had he dispelled the mental 
darkness which now undoubtedly befogs 
him and that undoubtedly befogs some 
other members of this committee. Cer- 
tainly, the gentleman from Tennessee, 
had he but directed the sunlight of in- 
telligent study upon the Aiken bill, would 
not be before us today to ask us to reduce 
the floor on cotton from the 27.99 cents 
per pound that this committee bill pro- 
vides to the 16.25 cents per pound bottom 
floor provided by his measure. That is 
just what he is doing. His substitute 
proposes to continue the Aiken bill. 

Surely, had he dispelled the mental 
darkness, he would not come before us 
and ask us to reduce the effective floor 
under corn from $1.46 to 85 cents a 
bushel. 

Surely, had he dispelled that darkness, 
he would not have asked this committee 
to reduce the effective floor under the 
price of wheat from $1.88 a bushel to 
$1.09 a bushel. I say he would not have 
done that, because I know the gentleman 
from Tennessee is interested in main- 
taining a sound farm economy and in 
maintaining a sound national economy. 
I am sure that every member of this 
committee knows that you cannot let the 
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price of wheat drop down to a dollar and 
keep your factories running and keep 
your labor employed. It cannot be done. 
It has been tried. But this Aiken bill, 
which was passed in darkness and per- 
petuated in darkness, is based upon the 
false philosophy that you should control 
the farmers’ production, not by having 
a referendum among the farmers, and 
not by letting the farmer decide if he 
wants to grow a commodity or not, but 
that you should control the farmers’ 
production by lowering his support 
prices, It assumes that as production 
goes up, support prices will drop until 
you starve the farmer into submission 
and bring him in line with the views of 
the bureaucracy in Washington. Yet 
there are members of this committee 
who, in the darkness, mental as well as 
physical, have come before this com- 
mittee and within the past 24 hours, and 
have talked about regimentation. 

Nowhere in the legislative history of 
this Nation have we seen a more drastic 
type of regimentation than is continued 
under the substitute bill to be offered by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore]. It attempts, not by the vote of 
the farmers, but by edict from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to cut the sup- 
port prices as the supply of the commod- 
ity increases, and in that way try to 
starve the farmer and hold the price of 
his cotton down, down until it gets to 16 
cents. With present-day wages you 
know he can no more than pick and gin 
his cotton for that. Under the Gore pro- 
posal his support floor will go down to 
the point where the farmer will starve. 
Then you say he will go out of business. 
The experience of the past is that even 
this drastic formula will not work. As 
prices go down farmers actually plant 
more in a pathetic effort to hold income 
up. But even if it would work, even if 
you could control production in this 
cruel and heartless as well as undemo- 
cratic manner, you must remember that 
when the farmer starves and when he 
goes out of business in that way, you 
close your factories in Detroit and you 
bank the fires in the furnaces of Pitts- 
burgh, and you stop the flow of commerce 
down Broadway in New York. You stop 
the economic life of this Nation when you 
apply that Aiken philosophy of control 
through starvation. 

That is the philosophy of the Aiken 
bill and it applies that philosophy with- 
out anybody’s vote because it is auto- 
matic. It is direct bureaucratic action 
to the nth degree. I challenge the sup- 
porters, if there be any, of the Aiken bill 
to explain why they did not give the 
farmer a voice when they proposed to 
cut those support prices on his com- 
modities. 

So much, Mr. Chairman, for the dark- 
ness of that June morning in 1948. What 
about the pending committee bill that 
the gentleman from Tennessee so vigor- 
ously condemns as being a leap in the 
dark? Your Agriculture Committee 
started 2 years ago to dispel the darkness. 
Our committee traveled all over the Na- 
tion holding hearings from one end of 
the country to the other, talking to farm- 
ers and traveling by bus, train, and pri- 
vate car. There was pretty unanimous 
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opinion among those farmers. They 
thought that the present program was 
working very well, so far as storable com- 
modities were concerned. 

They expressed their desire to con- 
tinue it as far as storables was concerned, 
but not one defended the present pro- 
gram as far as perishable commodities 
was concerned, because they could not 
defend it. So we came back here and on 
the first of the year we had before us 
this evidence: 

First. The program is good, as far as 
storables is concerned. 

Second. It is a total failure as “far as 
perishables are concerned. 

So we started out with the idea that 
we would do well to retain that part that 
had been found good. The gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. Pace] introduced a 
bill to hold all those portions of the 
present program which had proven work- 
able. At the same time we set about 
dispelling the darkness relative to the 
unsuccessful part of the program. We 
held 6 months of hearings, and we got 
at least some light on the problem of 
perishables. At least we got more light 
than the gentleman from Tennessee. We 
know that the present program is good 
on storables and the committee bill ex- 
tends that program. We got light on 
the program for perishable commodities 
to the extent that we know that it is 
bad. But nobody on that trip and no- 
body on that Sunday morning told us 
how we could handle those perishable 
commodities. Probably because none of 
them knew. So we started to work try- 
ing to determine if anybody knew how 
to handle perishable commodities. After 
6 months of hearings, most of them ex- 
tending through both morning and after- 
noon—I do not think any committee has 
gone into any subject more exhaus- 
tively—this committee decided that we 
at least could offer a suggestion as to 
how to handle perishable commodities. 
We do not claim to know we have the 
only true and final answer, but we do 
claim we have an intelligent suggestion. 
The gentleman from Tennessee IMr. 
Gore] brings us no suggestion. The Re- 
publican Party brings us no suggestion. 
They say, “Go on and lose $400,000,000 
on potatoes. Go on and lose $80,000,000 
oneggs. Goon and lose on every perish- 
able commodity on which you make a 
purchase. Continue to throw the Gov- 
ernment into bankruptcy.” 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I cannot yield. I have 
only a few minutes. “Go on and lose.” 
That is the only answer they gave us, 
and that is the only answer they give 
us in this substitute bill. 

Believing that we had an obligation to 
the Treasury of the United States, believ- 
ing that we had an obligation to the tax- 
payers, this committee comes forth with 
a bill that does continue all that has been 
tried and proven good. It does continue 
in the lav: everything that experience has 
shown is good, to wit, a support price on 
storable commodities. In addition, we 
say, let us try a new and we hope a bet- 


ter program; let us try something and 


see how it will work, as to perishable com- 
modities, without at the same time bank- 
rupting the Government, 
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It is true Senator AIKEN says he knew 
he had a proposal to do exactly the same 
thing, not for three commodities, but for 
all commodities. That authority, my 
friends, is in the bill of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. He now 
proposes to extend the direct-payment 
plan on every and any commodity, with- 
out limit either as to time, crops, or 
money. The sky is the limit under his 
bill. But our committee is a little more 
conservative than that. The Commit- 
tee on Agriculture felt we had better go 
a little slow about this direct payment 
plan; that we should not try it on every- 
thing at one time. Let us see how it 
works on three commodities. If we can 
find a program that will work without 
costing the Government hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars that the present program 
on perishable commodities costs, we have 
done a great thing for this Nation. We 
will have enabled the Government to 
maintain a long-term program on both 
perishable and storable commodities. 
And let me remind you, my colleagues, we 
cannot hope to maintain our program 
on storable commodities if we let the 
losses continue to multiply on perisha- 
bles. If I had nothing more than a self- 
ish interest in this bill, I would seek a 
more workable program for perishables, 
because I know as you know that if we 
are to enjoy a continuation of the sup- 
ports on cotton and wheat, we must ex- 
tend similar consideration to those who 
produce fruit, vegetables, milk, meat, and 
other perishables. And more than that, 
we must give the taxpayers a program 
on these commodities that will not re- 
sult in the kind of losse. we have recently 
sustained on potatoes. The committee 
bill offers this kind of program. The 
substitute makes no effort to lessen these 
losses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoacE] has 
expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5. minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CHRISTOPHER]. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I have only 5 minutes to discuss this 
question on which, even with the able 
discussion which the question has had on 
this floor, a man should have an hour. 
But I do want to thank Mr. Pace and Mr. 
Coolxx for their kindness and considera- 
tion in extending me 5 minutes which I 
have at the present time. I do want to 
ask gentlemen not to interrupt me or 
ask me to yield during that time because 
I have only 5 minutes and I do not have 
time to yield. 

Ido want to say regarding my colleague 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore}, that I want 
to recommend to the Republicans of this 
House, any time you Republicans want 
a good Republican speech made, I will 
recommend that you call on the gentle- 
man from Tennessee to make it, because 
he has better technique along that line 
than any Republican I have heard speak 
on this floor. 

I want to refer to some figures that 
were put into the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD on page A4517. These figures were 
put into the Recorp by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. Knowing my col- 
league from Pennsylvania as I do, I know 
that the figures are very authentic and 
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very reliable. I am referring to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Riehl. Those figures show that in 
1919 the farm income of the United 
States was $14,000,000,000. In 1921, just 
2 years later and after Warren G. Har- 
ding had been President of the United 
States for 1 year, that was almost halved; 
it was eight billion one hundred million. 
Then, in 1932, at the close of Mr. Hoover's 
administration, the half was halved and 
it was $4,700,000,000. - I was living and 
farming out in Missouri when. those 
things were happening in 1922. I was 
selling corn for 26 cents a bushel. Just 
after World War I closed we had a farm 
depression out there that bankrupted the 
farming industry and we had it just as 
soon as Woodrow Wilson ceased to be 
President of the United States. 

I lived through those days. Hundreds 
and thousands of men and women in my 
country who were good farmers, who 
had helped produce the food and fiber 
that won the First World War lost their 
homes, lost their implements, lost every- 
thing they had. I was one of them. I 
used to blame myself for it, but I know I 
was not to blame. I was a young man 
and had an abundance of strength and I 
said: “I will not let this depression whip 
me.” I bred more sows, I raised more 
hogs, I milked more cows, I sold more 
wheat; but the more I did the poorer I 
became, and I wound up in the early 
thirties sledging rock in a WPA quarry. 
I am ‘one of those WPA workers who 
leaned on a shovel handle. I am not 
proud of it, but I am also not ashamed 
of it. I was doing the best I could then 
under the circumstances, and I am still 
doing the best I can now under different 
circumstances. 

What was happening on Capitol Hill 
when those things were happening to me 
and my neighbors? I will tell you what 
was happening up here on Capitol Hill: 
This House and the Senate were passing 
the McNary-Haugen bill. It was vetoed 
three times by Republican Presidents, 
Why? Because they were afraid. The 
Republican Party has always been 
afraid. They were afraid of the New 
Deal legislation. I saw something yester- 
day that was new under the sun. I would 
like to have had old Solomon witness 
what happened here in the House yes- 
terday: Republicans getting up here and 
defending the Roosevelt New Deal farm 
plan. I witnessed that yesterday. I 
never expected to live long enough to see 
that, but I saw it yesterday right here 
on the floor of the House, they were tell- 
ing us this program was perfect, that 
it could not be improved. If that is not 
something new under the sun, what is? 
They were afraid then; they are afraid 
now; they are afraid to let Charley 
Brannan try out his plan on even three 
commodities. But they are afraid for a 
different reason from the one they pro- 
claim. They said they were afraid il 
would not work; I say they are afraid it 
will work. It must be tough to have to 
go before your constituents and tell them 
that your party has always been opposed 
to everything; to have to tell them that 
your party has not conceived, sponsored, 
and brought into being a plan or pro- 
gram to maintain agricultural purchas- 
ing power at any time since Civil War 
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days. It must be tough for Republicans 
to have to tell their constituents that 
through the years they have been against 
everything and for nothing. 

If I ever offer an amendment on the 
floor of this House and 75 percent or 
more of the Republicans support it I will 
know immediately that I am wrong. 

One gentleman from the Republican 
side of this Chamber said he hoped that 
if the Brannan plan became law, even on 
a trial run, that milk prices would drop 
to 10 cents per quart. I want to remind 
that gentleman that the last can of 
cream that I sold under Republican ad- 
ministration brought 9 cents per pound 
for the butterfat it contained. 

Another gentleman said his wife was 
paying 9 cents per pound here in Wash- 
ington for potatoes but he is still unwill- 
ing to let Mr. Brannan have a chance 
to do anything about it. 

Republicans know that the time is at 
hand when they can no longer tell the 
farmer that the laboring man in the city 
is his enemy. The city laboring man has 
come to realize that the farmer feeds and 
clothes him and his family, and in addi- 
tion furnishes the best market in the 
world for the products of labor. 

The farmer has also reached the place 
where Republican propaganda condemn- 
ing the laboring man in our cities is no 
longer effective. The farmer realizes 
that the laboring people of the United 
States must have employment at good 
wages in order that they may earn the 
money to buy the food and fiber pro- 
duced on American farms. 

I have consecrated my life, or at least 
what little is left of it, to preaching the 
gospel of unification of labor and agricul- 
ture and I feel sure that the time is at 
hand when no amount of propaganda 
will convince the farmer or the city la- 
boring man that their interests are di- 
vergent or that one can profit at the 
expense of the other. 

I do want to refer to the remarks of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SMITH]. 
He probably thinks no different from 
many other Members on the minority 
side of this Chamber but he does have 
more courage than the most of them. 
He has said today on the floor of the 
House that it was his desire to save the 
children of the United States from en- 
slaving and demoralizing effects of all 
the New Deal measures. I judge from 
these remarks that it is not his intention 
to vote for a measure that he has been 
condemning for almost two decades. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may need to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman 
and Members of the House, the necessity 
of maintaining a stable farm economy is 
of prime importance. Our national wel- 
fare demands that there must be agricul- 
tural prosperity as well as industrial pros- 
perity. The two go hand in hand. It is 
important to realize that the prosperity 
of one depends upon the prosperity of 
the other. If it is lacking in either one 
the damaging effect is reflected in the 
other as well. Therefore there is an ever 
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present necessity to be alert to the wel- 
fare of each that there may be a pros- 
perous national economy. 

The bill before us today is one that 
deals primarily with agriculture, but, it 
would not in my opinion promote the 
prosperity of the farmer. It has become 
known as the Brannan plan because it is 
the program presented and advocated by 
the present Secretary of Agriculture. It 
is admittedly offered as a trial program. 
Its sponsors have not been willing to 
claim that it will prove satisfactory in 
operation. Nor has anyone been able to 
even estimate the probable cost of the 
program. Opponents of the measure 
have made some calculations of the cost 
that reach into fantastic figures; an 
amount that would constitute a tremen- 
dous drain upon the taxpayers. The pos- 
sibility of widespread regimentation that 
would be possible under its provisions has 
also created considerable concern. This 
feature, together with other implications 
under the terms of the bill, has caused 
one distinguished economic analyst to ex- 
press his views under the caption, “Do we 
want socialism or our American system.” 
This is some indication of the underlying 
fear that exists in the minds of thought- 
ful persons, 

There is real basis for this fear. The 
regimentation that could result under 
the terms of the bill would be far re- 
moved from our present American way of 
life. While there may not be present 
intention upon the part of the sponsors 
of the present bill to go beyond a trial 
program of a few designated commodi- 
ties, yet, when we consider the extent to 
which the policy, once adopted could go, 
there is real reason to stop such a policy 
being started even though it is limited. 

The following news article recently 
published in one of the Washington news- 
papers is sufficient to indicate the broad 
policy that was in the mind of Secretary 
of Agriculture Brannan when he an- 
nounced his program, and, likewise is jus- 
tification for the opposition of farm or- 
ganizations, and, farmers generally 
throughout the Nation. The article reads 
as follows: 

BRANNAN CALLS FOR WIDER CONTROLS OF FARM 
OUTPUT 


Sweeping new powers to control farm pro- 
duction were requested by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Brannan yesterday in laying a full 
draft of the administration’s farm program 
before Congress. 

He asked that rigid marketing quotas now 
usable on only six major crops be permitted 
on the great bulk of farm products, including 
meat animals, milk, poultry, eggs, fruit, and 
vegetables. 

STIFF PENALTY PROPOSED 


Under quotas, the Agriculture Department 
could tell farmers how much of any particular 
crop or product they could sell. Sales in ex- 
cess of a quota would be subject to a penelty 
tax equal to half the full return which the 
administraticu’s new program says any par- 
ticular product is entitled to receive. 

As is the case on crops now subject to sales 
quotas, the controls would have to be ap- 
proved by at least two-thirds of the pro- 
ducers yoting in a referendum. 

Crops which now are subject to marketing 
quotas are cotton, tobacco, peanuts, corn, 
wheat, and rice.. Quotas are in use this year, 
however, only on peanuts and major types 
of tobacco, 
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MORE MARKETING QUOTAS 

Brannan would extend authority for mar- 
keting quotas to livestock, including hogs, 
cattle, and lambs; poultry, including chickens 
and turkeys; whole milk, butterfat, eggs, 
hops, honey, honeybees, gum naval stores, 
corn produced outside the commercial corn 
area, barley, oats, rye, grain sorghums, flax- 
seed, soybeans, dry edible beans, grass seed; 
vegetables, including potatoes, cabbage, and 
tomatoes; and fruits, including citrus fruits, 
dried fruits and deciduous fruits. 

Quotas may be invoked next year on cotton, 
wheat, and possibly corn and potatoes as well 
as tobacco and peanuts. There has been no 
indication that they might be proposed in 
the near future for livestock, fruits, or other 
vegetables. 


It can be readily seen that the adoption 
of a policy such as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture advocates would mean a condi- 
tion of Government control over the lives 
and activities of our farmers that would 
destroy the liberty and freedom that is so 
dear to the farmers of this Nation. No 
longer would they be free to sow and reap 
as they desired. They would be subject 
to the control of Government agencies. 
Nor can we overlook the fact that the cost 
of such a program would be so great that 
the financial stability of our Nation and 
the consequent tax burden upon our peo- 
ple would be at the breaking point. It 
must never be forgotten that whatever 
you get from your Government must 
eventually be paid for in taxes levied 
upon the people. The gentleman from 
Missouri, Chairman CLARENCE CANNON, 
of the House Appropriations Committee, 
presented the situation in a strong and 
logical way when he said: 

Eventually we must pay the fiddler. Let 
no one have any illusions about that. The 
money you are adding * * * must he 
paid either by increasing the public debt or 
by raising taxes. You can take your choice. 
And the American taxpayers can take their 
choice—or at least express their opinion in 
a very substantial manner. 


Time does not permit as full 2 discus- 
sion of this bill as I would like to have 
made, but suffice it to say that I am op- 
posed to the adoption of the bill because, 
first, it proposes to center complete con- 
trol of production, marketing, and prices 
in the hands of a Government agency; 
second, it has political implications which 
will leave the welfare of farm people sub- 
ject. to the whims of a bureaucracy and 


-dependent upon congressional appropria- 


tions; third, it will stop the long-time 
trend toward greater efficiency in farm 
production, a trend which is in the in- 
terest of consumers as well as. producers; 
and, fourth, the program would even- 
tually prove detrimental to consumers. 

In coming to the conclusion that the 
policy set forth in this bill is not in the 
best interest of either farmers or con- 
sumers, I have had in mind that the rank 
and file of our people are opposed to any- 
thing and everything that runs contrary 
to our American way of life, or that would 
lead us from the fundamental principles 
that have governed us throughout our 
existence as a nation. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, the debate 
thus far has been very interesting and 
enlightening to ine. May I say at the 
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outset that I bow to no Member of this 
House so far as agricultural experience 
is concerned. I was born and raised ona 
farm. I homesteaded, I have milked 
cows, fed hogs, and fed sheep, among 
other things. If anyone here has had 
any more experience than I have had so 
far as actual work on a farm is con- 
cerned, I would like to have him stand 
up. Perhaps my farming experience has 
not been as large so far as acres are con- 
cerned, as our farms were from 40 to 80 
acres. 

May I begin by saying, Mr. Chairman, 
that I impugn the motives of no man so 
far as his position on this bill is con- 
cerned, and, in my opinion, it is about 
time that every Member of the House, 
myself included, come to the realization 
that all of us are in favor of doing. the 
same thing for the farmers. In other 
words, we all want to accomplish ex- 
actly the same purpose. The big argu- 
ment, the big difference, is over the way 
we shall go about it. 

I was amused to hear my beloved and 
very dear friend from Texas talk about 
darkness. If he will read the Scrip- 
tures he will find “Those in dark- 
ness have seen a great light.” There- 
fore, I want to pay a compliment to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. 

Let me remind the Members on my 
right that your own political platform of 
1948 states definitely that it supports a 
flexible price program. It is almost 
identical with the statement of the Re- 
publican platform on the same issue and 
that is the way it should be. 

Mr. Chairman, to me the darkest mo- 
ment in all my career in Congress was 
when our subcommittee decided—pur- 
posely? No; I think not. Accidentally? 
Absolutely—to make a partisan political 
issue of the farm program and not fol- 
low their own conscience. If we could 
have the opportunity of talking quietly 
to each one of you personally, how mem- 
bers of our subcommittee felt in their 
own hearts about the Pace bill when it 
was first considered in our committee 
you would be, indeed, quite surprised. 

It was a sorry day in America when 
those gentlemen out in Des Moines said 
that “We can do more for the farmers 
because we are Democrats than you can 
ever expect from the Republicans.” 

There never was a more false or in- 
sincere statement made. The Demo- 
cratic Party wants to do everything it 
can for the farmers; the Republican 
Party, I am convinced, wants to do the 
same thing. 

I lived through the Hoover trouble. I 
was operating a hardware and imple- 
ment store at that time and I know what 
it means to come downtown and find 
your banks closed with your help stand- 
ing around wondering how you are going 
to pay them. Does anyone want to see 
that return? I am pretty well fed up 
with some of these folks who make the 
statement in the press that the Republi- 
cans want a depression. No Republican, 
no Democrat, has ever conscientiously 
made any such statement. There is not 
a Member on either side of the aisle who 
even remotely feels such a desire. Yet 
when I see the same thing coming in 
1949 that I saw spread over the world 
when the last depression hit us, I am 
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pretty nervous. None of us are to blame, 
but this great Nation of ours is not large 
enough, it does not have infiuence 
enough, to stop world-wide deflation. 

I would like to just call your atten- 
tion to a few figures I have in my hand 
concerning the situation in Europe. 
Does it bear on this question? My 
friend, it is absolutely right to the point. 
What has been going on? I tried to tell 
the subcommittee, I think I did in a small 
way, but maybe not plain enough. But 
here are figures showing recovery in 
some European nations in regard to in- 
dustrial and agricultural pursuits. You 
may not believe these figures but they 
are absolutely unimpeachable. Listen 
to the figures as I read them, because 
they do have a bearing on what we do in 
this House this very day. 

In Great Britain the total production 
today, that means agricultural and in- 
dustrial production, is 121 percent over 
prewar. Now let that have a bearing on 
your vote. 

In Belgium they are producing today 
very considerably over prewar. I call the 
attention of my good friend from Texas 
to that, because he and I walked around 


through one large city in Belgium one 


evening 3 years ago when they were very 
happy and dancing on the streets, and 
they were having a good time. What do 
you suppose their production has 
reached? One hundred and seventy per- 
cent over prewar in 1948. 

Take Sweden. Now, you would ex- 
pect them to be higher because they did 
not enter into either war, but that is not 
true. Their production is 143 percent 
in 1948 over prewar, and Poland is 133. 

Now, listen to this. Of the 15 coun- 
tries, including Russia and her satellites, 
we find their average increase in produc- 
tion since the war in 1948, was 113 per- 
cent over prewar. 

What bearing has that on this bill? 
Let me say here this very minute that it 
has a great deal to do with this bill, be- 
cause the United States is the only na- 
tion in the world—and I defy anyone to 
dispute my statement—that absolutely 
bankrupts itself by production. We are 
the most strange and peculiar and un- 
usual people that God in Heaven has ever 
blessed. He has blessed us with the 
greatest crops we have ever had. Even 
this year, 1949, I was certain that Mother 
Nature would not smile so abundantly on 
us, yet we find that probably the wheat 
crop will be better than last year, and 
the corn crop will be larger. 

What I am driving at is that if we do 
not have, shall I say, sound thinking, 
keenness, and smartness to arrange a 
farm program that fits into a new world, 
then agriculture surely faces real diffi- 
culties. This is a very important bill. 
To me it is the most revolutionary piece 
of legislation I have ever read. To me it 
is a little different when a lawyer dis- 
cusses a bill, or a hardware merchant, 
because I discuss it exactly from the lan- 
guage of the bill. This bill is very pecu- 
liar. Please look at the bill. On the very 
first page, what does that bill say? It 
starts out by introducing the Brannan 
program. Ido not think we should have 
a discussion about the Brannan program 
now, because I have enough trouble cross- 
ing bridges when I get to them without 
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crossing bridges that I never reach. So, 
forget the Brannan program. You Dem- 
ecrats have thrown out Agricultural 
Secretaries: before, and I am convinced 
you can do it again, and you might, even 
though he is from Colorado. Why, you 
threw out a Secretary of Agriculture, or 
he got out, and if I remember, he ran for 
President. And, you might throw out a 
Secretary of Agriculture on this issue and 
find him running for President. Those 
are things that might happen. 

On line 8, page 1 of this bill, I call your 
attention to the first time you have seen 
these words: “income support standard.” 
There begins your Brannan plan. The 
whole thing, the whole scheme is written 
in those words. Now, I want to turn 
over to the next page and show you sub- 
divisions 1, 2, and 3, and read them. It 
tells you how you are going to figure the 
farmer’s income, and for the first time 
in all your agricultural legislation you 
have written in the income of the farm- 
ers of the United States on an average 
annual basis. You have written in also 
parity prices for the farmer’s product. 
Notice how this works. Then, in addi- 
tion, you have in the bill the expenses 
that the farmer incurs in producing and 
operating his farm. Now through the 
manipulating of a formula proscribed 
by the Secretary with the weighting of 
certain elements the Department arrives 
at a parity price. 

Do you understand this? Of course 
you cannot. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself one-half minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman 
from Colorado will carefully read in the 
Recorp tomorrow the unwarranted ac- 
cusation he has leveled against his col- 
leagues on the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. I have been associated with the 
gentleman for many years. He started 
his remarks by saying that he would not 
impugn the motives of any of his col- 
leagues on the committee, and before 
he had concluded he said that we were 
not following the dictates of our con- 
science, and if he could take the Mem- 
bers of this House out into the corridors 
of this building he could open their eyes 
with regard to the considerations which 
had influenced the decisions of the 17 
Democrats on the committee. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself one-half minute additional in or- 
der to yield to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. HILL. I certainly am entitled to 
Say this, now that the gentleman has put 
his foot in the halter, as we farm boys 
say. I did not expect to tell this, but I 
say to the gentleman I made no charge 
against any Members of my committee. 

Mr. COOLEY. I ask the gentleman 
to read his own remarks in the RECORD 
tomorrow. 

Mr. HILL. Let me tell the gentleman 
something. He was not present, and I 
am not talking about the Committee on 
Agriculture, the whole committee, I am 
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talking about the subcommittee. Let 
me say to the gentleman that here is 
something he does not know. He was 
not there. I was there. I made this re- 
mark, and I make it again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman take 
more time so that I can finish my state- 
ment? 

Mr, COOLEY. No. 

Mr. HILL. I will tell later in the 
Committee of the Whole just exactly 
what went on in the subcommittee. I 
did not mean to do that, but I certainly 


will. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1½ minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope every Member of the House 
will read in yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the shocking revelation made by 
the distinguished gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Pace] in which he disclosed that 
the president of the National Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, one Allan Kline, has 
been deliberately spreading false propa- 
ganda in regard to the so-called Brannan 
plan. Every Member of Congress from 
a district where a Farm Bureau organi- 
zation is located has received telegrams 
from the Farm Bureau denouncing the 
production-payment provision of the 
Brannan plan. Yet, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Pace] quoted from the offi- 
cial Senate and House hearings where 
Mr. Kline had not only approved but had 
actually advocated the principle of the 
Brannan plan. 

I know that the farmers of America 
will agree when I say that it is time for 
the Farm Bureau to change its leader- 
ship and get a mat. who will not consider 
the interest of the American farmer as 
secondary to the interest of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, it is pretty difficult these days 
to keep cool with Cool xx or to keep pace 
with Pace, but my particular interest is to 
keep the livestock people of this country 
from going broke with Brannan. That 
keeps me busy most of the time. Cheese 
is 27 cents per pound today and the law 
states the support at 32 cents. 

We used to have hope, faith, and par- 
ity, but we are beginning to lose a little 
of faith and hope, and I guess we are 
going to lose parity, too, if we do not 
look out. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we should spend 
a few minutes trying to find out what 
this is all about. I never realized I could 
learn so much from people who have been 
in Washington such a short time. 

Let us go back a little bit and think 
about the Federal Ferm Board which we 
hear about, which in the twenties had 
$500,000,000 and lost about half of it. 
Then we had the triple A that we hear 
praised here today. But in 1939, the sev- 
enth year of the more abundant life, what 
did you have? That was the first year I 
was a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In August 1939 we had 
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5-cent-plus hogs and 8-cent-plus cotton 
and you had your 54-cent wheat, and you 
had to pay 27 cents export bounty in 
order to get rid of the wheat. I do not 
want to spend time going into that today. 
We have listened to a discussion about 
the Aiken bill. That is not the issue here 
before us today. The issue before us to- 
day is whether we are satisfied with the 
support program that we have or whether 
we want to take over the Pace bill. As I 
remember it, in high school there was 
something—I presume it was in geom- 
etry—a rule to the effect that “things 
equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other.” Personally, that is the reason 
I will not support the Pace bill. The Pace 
bill and the Aiken bill are too much alike 
to merit the support of anybody. If you 
do not believe that, just read the speech 
made by the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace) yesterday. It 
is in the Recorp. Surely the Aiken bill 
has many of the provisions of the Bran- 
nan plan init. So has the Pace bill. So, 
“things that are equal to the same thing 
must be equal to each other.” 

For that reason I say to you today that 
I stand here and feel humiliated—it 
makes me feel dejected—to see anything 
as important as this brought in here and 
glibly discussed the way this particular 
legislation is being discussed. It is 
enough to make anyone feel badly to 
think that he spent any time in agricul- 
ture. One could just as well have come 
down here and obtained all the informa- 
tion in a few short weeks by listening to 
what goes on here in Washington. 

The Steagall bill was passed in 1941. 
You may make disparaging remarks 
about the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], but I Beve known the gentle- 
man ever since I have been a Member cf 
Congress. You can accuse him of being 
a Republican, or anything else you like. 
He can take care of himself, as I have 
observed on many times. The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], if you want 
to know the facts of the case, was the 
gentleman who did more to give us a sup- 
port program for American agriculture 
in passing the Steagall bill than any other 
Member of Congres: at that particular 
time. Associated with him were present 
Members of Congress, the gentleman 
from Georgia, PAUL Brown, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. TALLE], the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. HULL], and 
the gentlemen from Michigan [Mr. WoL- 
corr and Mr. CRAWFORD]. The gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Brown] was one 
of the leaders in connection with placing 
the Steagall amendment in the Price Con- 
trol Act. The Steagall bill was the great- 
est piece of agricultural legislation that 
this Congress has ever passed. I do not 
care what anybody says, no other piece 
of agricultural legislation in the history 
of this country compares with the Stea- 
gall amendment. 

Mr. PACE. If the gentleman will yield, 
would he permit me to add to the list of 
names that he has mentioned the name 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Murray]? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. No; I was 
not a member of that committee. I was 
not a member of the committee, although 
I sat there and listened to the hearings 
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because I knew if we had support we were 
going to get production, but I take no 
credit for it myself. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I would not want the gen- 
tleman to belittle his service. He con- 
ferred with the gentleman from Tennes- 
see and with other Members who were 
vitally concerned with the adoption of 
the amendment and he did contribute 
valuable services. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I do not 
want to break my arm patting myself 
on the back, or anything like that. But 
I do say to my colleagues today that we 
had better think twice before we discard 
the Steagall amendment. All the Hope 
bill is really a continuation of the 
Steagall bill. So any time you are 
criticizing the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore] today you are criticizing 
one of the men who has made one of the 
greatest contributions to American agri- 
culture of any Member of Congress in 
the history of this Congress. 

This program worked before the war, 
it worked during the war, and it has 
worked since the war. I listened to 
Members yesterday about how bad they 
feel because they spent a few million 
dollars on eggs. Oh, that was terri- 
ble. If they had shipped as many eggs 
as some of these other products, there 
would not have been any loss on eggs. 
If they had a little of that money which 
was spent in sending tobacco over there 
to feed the starving people of Europe, 
we would not have had any loss on eggs 
at all. My good friend from Arkansas 
was worried about the losses that had 
been made. The gentleman did not say 
anything about the fact that last year 
we shipped $86,000,000 worth of rice 
abroad. The farmers received only 
$172,000,000 for the entire rice crop. So 
half the crop was exported. 

My good friend from Georgia—I do 
not like to mention this, because I think 
he was on good ground during the war 
when they did not need cotton—but he 
expanded the benefit program to pea- 
nuts. The peanut crop last year was 
worth only $220,000,000, and we were 
able to get rid of $77,000,000 worth of it 
largely through the Marshall plan. So 
let us not get the tears running down our 
cheeks too much about any little live- 
stock products. The Government has 
never lost a dollar in connection with 
the livestock program up to this time. 
It has been difficult to get them to use 
any section 32 money. They could 
figure out all the excuses in the world 
to use that section 32 money but they 
did not want to do it when it came to 
the livestock industry, which, after all, 
is 50 percent of the agriculture of this 
country. 

Under the Pace bill, as I said before, 
it is too much like the Aiken bill to have 
anyone support it. As previously stated, 
things equal to the same thing are equal 
to each other. There are a lot of things 
in the Pace bill that you have not heard 
discussed at all. It is honeycombed, if 
you please, with special privilege. Look 
through it. You see that throw-back to 
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the days of Henry Wailace, with 75 per- 
cent support for corn in one county, and 
right across the line, in another county, 
100 percent support. Such a silly thing 
to have in a bill in 1949. 

Mr. PACE. That has been the law. 
It is now the law and has been since 
1938—the difference between commer- 
cial and noncommercial corn areas. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I realize 
it is in the present law. Representative 
Audusr H. ANDRESEN on many occasions 
tried to get it out of there. There is no 
reason to repeat it and put it in the per- 
manent law, because I do not like to live 
in a 75-percent-support county and have 
somebody else in a 100-percent-support 
county, because that is not democracy 
in action. That may be the idea of 
Democrats in action, but that is not 
democracy in action. 

The only change in the Hope bill. was 
that, instead of saying “not less than 90 
percent of parity,” it says 90 percent of 
parity. The Hope bill provided the slid- 
ing scale for perishables which all Demo- 
crats voted for. Please do not go out like 
you did last year and say you believe in 
a sliding scale and try to make anyone 
Lelieve there is not any sliding scale in 
the Pace bill, because you have got two 
of them. You slide clear down to the 
cellar in this one. Fifty percent of agri- 
culture is covered in the Pace bill and the 
other 50 percent is left out of the picture 
altogether. Under the Aiken bill, only 
about 20 or 30 percent of agriculture has 
any protection. The rest of it is simply a 
matter of discretion. 

So I say to you, let us keep the present 
law that we have. Let us amend it. Let 
us do something that is not going to be 
detrimental to the American farmers. 
They have done a good job during the 
war, and we owe that not only to them 
but also to the American people. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
only one additional speaker, and I would 
like for him to close. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr, Chairman, may I in- 
quire how the time stands? 

The N. The gentleman 
from Kansas has 9 minutes remaining, 
the gentleman from North Carolina 17%. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. MONRONEY]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairinan, I rise 
in support of the Gore substitute. I do 
not believe the issue here before us today 
is the issue of the Brannan plan or the 
Aiken plan; I believe sincerely it is the 
issue between the experimental Brannan 
plan and a tried, and time tested, and 
constantly improved Democratic farm 
program which I feel the people of this 
country endorsed in the election last 
November. 

I am not ashamed of this Democratic 
program; it had bipartisan support; it 
has worked for many years and has been 
gradually and slowly improved to where 
I think it is a good plan. 

I will admit that it has perhaps several 
faults, but I do not believe it is worth 
while to burn down the house in order to 
get rid of a few bugs. It is a plan that is 
well reasoned out and has been put on a 
sound, safe, and sane basis. 
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I am afraid of the Brannan plan, al- 
though I have an intense respect for the 
able and sincere Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr, Brannan. I have a tremendous re- 
spect for the members of this Agriculture 
Committee. I do not think anyone has 
done more for agriculture than the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace] and the 
gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
COOLEY]. 

But I cannot bring myself to follow 
anyone’s lead blindly when after fur- 
ther careful study and consideration I 
think the program will lead us down the 
road to economic ruin. I am afraid this 
launches a program which will soon be- 
come so stupendous in cost that this Na- 
tion could not remain solvent. 

When we accept the Brannan program 
we accept the principle of food subsidies, 
of high producers’ prices, low consumers’ 
prices, and the Government making up 
the difference out of money from the 
Federal Treasury. If we can accomplish 
this trick of high producers’ prices and 
low consumers’ prices without the out- 
pouring of billions of dollars from the 
United States Treasury, then we have 
discovered something as great as the dis- 
covery of perpetual motion, and I do not 
believe we have found it yet. 

This program, the more I study it and 
look at it and see it, makes me think of 
the OPA production payments, subsi- 
dies, low consumers’ prices, high produc- 
ers’ prices, billions from the Treasury. It 
seems to me we are inadvertently drift- 
ing back to the old days of the OPA 
again. 

I apologize to the Committee for speak- 
ing of this bill. They studied this ques- 
tion of food subsidies for a few months, 
ever since April 7, when, I believe it was, 
the matter was first submitted to the 
Congress by Secretary Brannan. 

But I have the temerity to say that I 
have studied food subsidies for 3 years. 
My effort goes back to the days of the 
OPA when I had to fight in every session 
of Congress to try and continue food 
subsidies to keep from breaking the line 
of inflation and having a third, fourth, or 
fifth round of wage increases, 

As I defended that program here and 
in my district and all over the United 
States by radio, I realized many of the 
difficulties, many of the thousands of 
complications and dislocations that a 
prograr of food subsidies once started 
would lead us into. It was a war-caused 
necessity then—a temporary thing to be 
killed when the inflation danger was 
over. 

Make no mistake about it, in this bill 
we commit ourselves knowingly or un- 
knowingly to a system and principle of 
food subsidies in such a way that we 
cannot turn back. The committee has 
written some fine provisos into this leg- 
islation, but you must remember that 
when you embark upon this program you 
are starting something that will spread 
like a flood and be as difficult to control. 

Think back to the original idea and 
what they expected to do. It was nota 
trial run on three products, but unlim- 
ited authority to use production pay- 
ments on any perishable commodity that 
they determined. 
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I am fearful of a mighty Department 
of Agriculture and a very capable Sec- 
retary of Agriculture who are not com- 
mitted to a food subsidy on only three 
commodities; they never backed up from 
their position that it must be a compre- 
hensive program on those perishables 
which they think need support. 

So we will find after the camel’s nose 
is under the tent that it will be an enter- 
ing wedge instead of a trial run, I 
have seen many programs start as trial 
runs only to become gigantic programs. 
Government programs always have a 
habit of expanding. 

If the Committee on Agriculture was 
the only one expounding this trial on 
three commodities, that might be a dif- 
ferent situation. But you and I know 
that this full-blown Brannan plan, ad- 
vocated and aggressively supported by 
the entire Department of Agriculture, 
combining with consumer groups, can 
soon force this far beyond the limits the 
Agriculture Committee now advocates. 

It is a program which can become 
self-accelerating, self-enlarging, self- 
expanding. 

It is only a matter of time until the 
program gets bigger and bigger and is 
added to in its appeal, not only to the 
consumers, but to the producers as well. 
And so the United States Treasury 
eventually picks up the check which I 
fear will result in this program becom- 
ing absolutely unlimited as to skyrocket- 
ing costs. 

Food subsidies under OPA, too, started 
in a very small way. I remember when 
the subsidy was put on milk of 1 cent a 
quart. It was not very long before we 
found that the subsidy on fluid milk was 
dislocating the cream supply of butter. 
So we had to put it on butter. -Then we 
found after we had placed subsidies on 
fluid milk and butter that we had dislo- 
cated the supply of milk for cheddar 
cheese. 

So you go into a general program and 
you finally go from one commodity to 
the other and the end is never in sight. 
Yes, before we were through with that 
dairy program the cost was $1,243,000,- 
000. The OPA subsidies, which I sup- 
ported as cheaper than breaking the 
line of inflation for the war, cost us 
$3,947,000,000. For the last partial year 
1946 it cost us a total of $1,763,000,000. 

It is costing England, less than one- 
third our size, in food subsidies nearly 
$2,000,000,000. 

Do you remember the fun it was to 
run a Congressman’s office on those hun- 
dreds of problems of production pay- 
ments, the quarrels, the difficulties, the 
missing records of bureaucracy, the men 
who ran all over this country auditing 
the farmer’s receipts and the processor’s 
records? Do you remember the millions 
of pages of regulations that any such 
program entails? You talk about bu- 
reaucracy. This program cannot be 
self-enforced and self-maintained be- 
cause you are paying out Government 
money to the egg producer or whatever 
else is in this subsidy program. Each one 
of millions of transactions has to be 
audited, and finally they have to clear 
through the General Accounting Office. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Was not the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma the most ardent 
advocate of OPA in this entire House? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have tried to say 
that very clearly, because I felt it was 
a wartime necessity in battling inflation. 
I do not see how subsidies could have 
been so repulsive to so many Members 
of the House under OPA and now have 
a sort of holy attitude for farm prices 
in peacetime. 

I think the committee admits it can- 
not be sure that these production pay- 
ments will be passed on by processors to 
benefit the consumers of this country. 
Only through price controls, which I am 
sure no one now wants, can you prevent 
the benefits of processor payments from 
being absorbed by the middleman. The 
committee even points out, in the case 
of wheat, which has fallen one-third in 
the price the farmer receives, that the 
cost of bread has not gone down at all. 

The only excuse given for the trial run 
in this bill is that it is going to furnish 
experience, Experience for what? For 
the full Brannan farm program because 
that is what the Department of Agricul- 
ture is committed to and if you pass this 
trial run you will find it will be ever- 
expanding and ever-accelerating with- 
in a short time. 

What will the program cost? Nobody 
can give the cost. Secretary Brannan 
testified that to lower the price of milk 
1 cent a quart across the country would 
cost from $200,000,000 to $250,000,000. 
That is a reduction of 1 cent a quart to 
benefit the consumer. That is almost as 
much as it would cost to have the Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education program for the 
_coming year, That is 1-cent-a-quart ef- 
fect to the consumer. 

On eggs, to lower the price, and this is 
the figure the Secretary used, by 4 cents 
a dozen across the country, his estimate 
was it would cost $172,000,000. 

On pork, and that was not spelled out 
quite so clearly, but 20,000,000,000 pounds 
of pork which we will probably have, 
lowered 4 cents a pound, figures $800,- 
000,000, So I think you have just a little 
peak at the eventual cost of this full pro- 
gram. We should therefore stop, look, 
and listen, Let us continue our present 
tested formula for another year and see 
what can be done to improve it. You 
cannot solve agricultural problems with 
subsidies. You merely multiply them. 
You start a chain reaction that can de- 
stroy our economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remaining time to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace]. 

Mr, PACE. Mr. Chairman, I hope very 
much that in the closing moments of the 
general debate I may be able to be of 
some service to the Members, I hope you 
can do me the kindness to forget for a 
moment that you are a Democrat or a 
Republican, and turn our entire atten- 
tion to a future constructive farm pro- 
gram for the farmers of this Nation. 
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I think the best service I can give you 
is to tell you how and why this bill is 
now before you. The subcommittee 
started hearings on January 7. You may 
remember that was even before the 
House was organized. Then on Febru- 
ary 23 through March 18, we devoted 
our time to a study of the Aiken Act 
which, you recall, we did not have an 
opportunity to analyze before its enact- 
ment in the closing hours of the Eight- 
ieth Congress. But, here is what we 
found, and please follow me closely. We 
found that Senator AIKEN on June 15, 
1948, while his bill was before the Sen- 
ate, had this statement to make: “Price 
supports on any agricultural commodity 
through loans, purchases, payments, or 
other operations would be authorized.” 
That is in the Aiken Act. “This authori- 
zation provides the necessary flexibility 
in the choice of methods to be used in 
supporting prices. Thus it authorizes 
not only loans and purchases, but also 
direct payments to producers.” 

That is, we learned that under the 
statement of the author of the bill him- 
self the entire Brannan plan, lock, stock, 
and barrel, without any limitation, is 
now in the Agricultural Act of 1948, com- 
monly known as the Aiken bill. 

Then we found in the bill itself this 
section, which I think you should know 
about, section 302 (a): 

The Secretary, through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and other means available 
to him, is authorized to support the price of 
agricultural commodities to producers 
through loans, purchases, payments, and 
other operations. 


There is the production payment or 
Brannan plan authorized without limit. 

Then we had before us the Solicitor of 
the Department of Agriculture, Mr. 
Hunter. 
date is significant, in February—quoting 
him without reading his exact language— 
that under the language of the Aiken Act 
they were now, for the first time, granted 
the authority to use production payments 
in the price support program. 

Then the Secretary of Agriculture 
came before our committee, and I think I 
should read to you exactly what tran- 
spired: 

Mr. Pace. You do now have authority under 
the Aiken bill, if it goes into effect on the 1st 
day of January, to support prices in all of 
the methods you now suggest? 

Secretary BRANNAN, Yes. 

Mr. Pace. By payments, by loans, by pur- 
chase agreements, and by direct purchases? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

Mr. Pace. This payment question, which 
has been so much inquired about, is now 
authorized by law if the Congress gives you 
the money? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right. 

Mr. Pack. I think that needs to be made 
clear. We have not brought here, whether 
it is good or bad, a request for any authority 
that the Congress has not already written 
into the law. 

Secretary Brannan. That is correct, sir. 


Let me say in passing, when you rise 
here today and condemn Mr. Brannan, 
please bear in mind that he could have 
remained quiet, he could have come to 
our committee and suggested some 
changes in the Soil Conservation Act or 


He testified, and I think the 
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the like, he could have withheld mention 
of the fact that his entire proposal was 
authorized by law, and the probability is 
that it would have remained in the act 
just as it is at this time. I think you 
should thank the Secretary. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE.. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman is not say- 
ing, is he, that this Congress should have 
permitted the Aiken act to become law? 
I thought it has always been the gentle- 
man’s position that we should not permit 
the Aiken bill to become law, and until it 
did become law these production pay- 
ments would not be possible. 

Mr. PACE. That is exactly right. I 
think if Secretary of Agriculture Bran- 
nan had not developed the problem and 
his views, neither the gentleman from 
Kansas nor the gentleman from Georgia 
would have had a full comprehension of 
the problem. Therefore, this is what we 
were faced with, and get this clear. I 
think you ought to understand what is in 
the minds of the committee. Here was 
the Aiken Act authorizing the production 
payment plan without limit. Here was 
the Secretary of Agriculture saying, 
“That is the plan I want. That is the 
plan I want to put into effect with certain 
changes and additions.” Our committee 
could not agree with either of them. We 
thought it was such a comprehensive 
change that it required considerable 
study and, if you please, we concluded we 
could study it for 40 years and talked 
about it and never would have known 
how it would work. We concluded there 
was but one way in the world to deter- 
mine the feasibility of the payment plan, 
and that was through experience, by an 
experiment. Nobody on the committee, 
be he a Democrat or a Republican, was 
ready without additional information to 
accept either the unlimited authority 
contained in the Aiken bill or the unlim- 
ited authority which the Secretary pro- 
posed that he exercise. 

But that is not all. We began to look 
closely into these losses. As I told you 
yesterday, you have only two methods 
now of supporting prices. One is through 
loans, which you can use only on a few 
commodities like cotton, corn, wheat, and 
tobacco, and the other method is for the 
3 to go out and buy up the sur- 
plus. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonronEy] missed the issue as com- 
pletely as I have ever seen it missed. 
The question here is not, under this bill, 
to set up an unlimited subsidy program 
for consumers.. That is not the issue. 
The issue here, may I say to the gentle- 
man, is whether or not your Government 
will continue to buy food and to destroy 
it when there are people in this country 
that need it to eat. That is the only 
issue here. 

Now, here is some information we 
had. This is the statement made to our 
committee on the 7th day of June by 
Mr. Leslie S. Hubbard, president of the 
National Poultry Producers Federation, 
Lancaster, Pa. He was an impartial wit- 
ness. He came there of his own accord. 
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‘He is interested in the protection of the 
producers. Here is what he says. Please 
listen to this: 

If the Congress decides to extend into 
1950 title I of the Agricultural Act of 1948— 


That is the Gore bill— 
I can say with complete assurance that the 
ent of Agriculture will have to buy 
from 15 to 20 million cases of eggs at a cost 
of approximately one-quarter of a billion 
dollars. 


When you vote, please understand 
what you are doing. That is all I ask. I 
do not care how you vote, because I know 
how you will vote if you do understand. 
When you vote for the bill offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] 
which contains the egg program just as 
it is, where the only thing the Secretary 
can do is to go out and buy up eggs, then 
you are voting for a program to buy a 
quarter of a billion dollars’ worth of eggs 
and take them away from the consumers 
of the country. Could anybody here 
stand up and say that they expected me 
or the Democrats or the Republicans, if 
you please, on my committee to continue 
title I with the testimony before us? 

Then, what else did we have before 
us? It is said that the farm organiza- 
tions did not have a part in this bill. All 
right, here is the testimony of Mr. Davis, 
secretary of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives. This is found on 
page 616 of part 3 of the hearings: 

Mr. Pace. Do you or do you not approve of 
the Secretary’s production payment pro- 
posal? 

Mr. Davis. We would approve of it on an 
experimental basis, I think. It seems to me 
_that you need some experience with a thing 
like that before you go all out to apply it. 


Is that not the committee bill? 

Here is the testimony of Mr. Kline of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
Mr. Hor asked the question: 

Mr. Horz. Do you favor continuing in the 
Aiken pill, if it continues to be the law of 
the land, a provision for payments? * * * 

Mr. Kunz. * * * It is a matter of rec- 
ord that we aggressively supported the act 
with that provision in it. we have 

proposed some amendments to make effective 
the act of 1948 and we have not made any 
suggestion with regard to the elimination of 
this provision, In fact, we do not suggest it. 


He proposed to leave in the Aiken bill 
the unlimited authority for the produc- 
tion payment plan—for the Brannan 
plan, if you please. 

Now, here is the testimony of Mr. Goss, 
which is found on pages 565 and 566 of 
part 3 of the hearings: 

Mr. Goss. We discussed a straight subsidy, 
and said that that might be necessary, 
e * + We recognize that there may be 
emergency conditions where it might be 
necessary, nevertheless. * our whole 
stand might be summed up by saying that 
we want to use any possible devices that will 
bring about the best results. 


Mr. WHITE of California. Will the 
gentleman please tell the Members that 
Mr. Goss is with the Grange? 

Mr. PACE, Of course, Mr. Goss is the 
master of the National Grange. 

What were we to do? What would 
you have done? Would you have come 
here asking the Members to extend title I 
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with that testimony before our com- 
mittee, that on potatoes last year you 
bought up $225,000,000 worth and let 
them rot in the fields and fed them to 
the hogs? Somebody mentioned some- 
thing about making flour of the potatoes. 
The testimony shows that we not only 
had to give them to the flour mills, but 
we had to pay the freight to deliver the 
potatoes to the mills. You spent $225,- 
060,000 on Irish potatoes last year. You 
have already lost $128,000,000 on eggs. 
And you are preparing to buy another 
quarter of a billion dollars’ worth of 
eggs if you continue title I. 

Could we have come here and recom- 
mended the extension of title I? You 
know we could not. It was not cotton, 
corn, and wheat we were worried about. 
Those producers are all right. But we 
think that the perishable commodity 
producers of the Nation are entitled to 
equal treatment and we know that you 
cannot give protection to them if the 
only method you have is to go out and 
buy up food and let it rot. And we know 
that if it is done much longer then the 
American people will revolt and our en- 
tire farm program and the support-price 
program will be endangered. Any farm 
program, to be successful and to continue 
in effect, must be sensible, must take 
into account the welfare of all the peo- 
ple, and must be administered without 
unreasonable and unnecessary cost. 

So here is what we have done: We have 
taken these three commodities; eggs, 
with probable losses of $128,000,000; 
Irish potatoes, where you have lost $408, - 
000,000; and wool, where you have lost 
$80,000,000, and authorized an experi- 
mental program for the next 2 years to 
find out how the production plan will 
work, what the costs will be, whether it 
is practicable, whether the benefits to 
consumers will be in keeping with the 
costs, and how to fix the production limi- 
tations. 

We could accept the all-out program 
of the Secretary; we cannot accept the 
unlimited authority in the Aiken bill, but 
we do agree with the Secretary that the 
time has come in this Nation when the 
welfare of the consumers, who pay the 
bill, must be taken into account, and 
these enormous Josses and this destruc- 
tion of food must be stopped. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield briefly. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Is it not a fact that 
all these losses have been because there 
have been no controls, which the Secre- 
tary for the last 3 or 4 years has asked 
both the Democratic and Republican 
administrations to impose? 

Mr. PACE. CLINT ANDERSON, when 
Secretary of Agriculture, sent three let- 
ters to Congress asking it for authority 
to put some controls under the potato 
program, and it has not been done, and 
there is nothing in title I of the Gore 
bill that will do it. But there is in the 
committee bill authority, where the 
Secretary can require the producers to 
conform to reasonable limitations on 
production, 

Let this be my last word. I do not 
know what the future holds. Some say 
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that this experiment is just getting the 
camel's nose under the tent. I say this 
to you, if you do not try this plan out and 
see whether it works for the perishable 
producers, about 50 percent of agricul- 
ture, or more, they will never have a sup- 
port program like the producers of the 
basic commodities, and enjoy the same 
protection. 

I do not see how a man from Cali- 
fornia can vote against the committee 
bill. Ido not see how a man from Florida 
can vote against the committee bill, or a 
man from New Jersey, or any of these 
great areas where the perishables are 
grown. If you vote against the com- 
mittee bill, then come and tell us, if you 
please, how you think we can give some 
help to the perishables. Come to us, if 
you please, and tell us if you do not 
think the consumers of this Nation have 
some rights. Come to us and tell us 
whether you think that instead of pro- 
viding food for millions of our people who 
are entitled to have it, and for which 
they are paying, you should spend a 
quarter of a billion dollars buying up eggs 
and then throwing them away. Tell us 
whether or not you think we should con- 
tinue to provide no authority except that 
of going out and buying and destroying. 
Those are the issues, 

As a final word let me add that my 
principal interest is in the welfare of 
those millions of our people who work in 
the fields and produce the food and fiber 
to feed and clothe all the people. I think 
they are entitled to the protection and 
security of fair support prices, to full 
parity prices. But I know we cannot 
secure and keep for them that protection 
and that security unless the program is 
sound, unless the losses are kept to the 
lowest possible figure and unless the wel- 
fare and interest of those who pay the 
bill is also considered and protected. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Agricultural Act of 1949.” 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment contemplated under the 
rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gore: On page 
1, strike out all after the enacting: clause 
and insert: 


“TITLE I—1950 Prick STABILIZATION 


“Section 1. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized and directed through any in- 
strumentality or agency within or under the 
direction of the Department of Agriculture, 
by loans, purchases, or other operations— 

„) To support prices received by pro- 
ducers of cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, rice, 
and peanuts marketed before June 30, 1951, 
if producers have not disapproved marketing 
quotas for such commodity for the marketing 
year beginning in the calendar year in which 
the crop is harvested. The price support 
authorized by this subsection shall be made 
available as follows: 

“(1) To cooperators at the rate of 90 per- 
cent of the parity price for the commodity as 
of the beginning of the marketing year; 
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“(2) To noncooperators at the rate of 60 
percent of the rate specified in (1) above and 
only on so much of the commodity as would 
be subject to penalty if marketed. 


All provisions of law applicable with respect 
to loans under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, shall, insofar as they 
are consistent with the provisions of this 
subsection, be applicable with respect to 
loans or other price-support operations au- 
thorized under this subsection, except that 
fo` the purpose of comp iting the parity price 
for Maryland tobacco the base period shall 
be the period August 1936 to July 1941 in 
lieu of the period August 1919 to July 1929. 

“(b) To support until January 1, 1951, a 
price to producers of commodities with re- 
spect to which the Secretary of Agriculture 
by public announcement pursuant to the 
provisions of the act of July 1, 1941, as 
amended, requested an expansion of produc- 
tion of not less than 60 percent of the parity 
or comparable price therefor nor more than 
the level at which such commodity was sup- 
ported in 1948, except that milk and its prod- 
ucts, hogs, chickens, and eggs shall be sup- 
ported at 90 percent of the parity or com- 
parable price. The comparable price for any 
such commodity shall be determined and 
used by the Secretary for the purposes of this 
subsection if the production or consumption 
of such commodity has so changed in extent 
or character since the base period as to result 
in a price out of line with parity prices for 
the commodities referred to in (a) hereof. In 
carrying out the provisions of this subsection 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall have the 
authority to require compliance with produc- 
tion goals and marketing regulations as a 
condition to eligibility of producers for price 
support. 

“(c) Sections 1 and 3 of the act approved 
August 5, 1947 (Public Law 360, 80th Cong.), 
are amended by striking out in each section 
the date ‘June 30, 1950’ wherever it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof the date ‘June 
30, 1951.“ 

“(d) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress that the lending and pur- 
chase “perations of the Department of Agri- 
culture (other than those referred to in fub- 
sections (a), (b), and (c) hereof) shall be 
carried out until January 1, 1950, so as to 
bring the price and income of the producers 
of other agricultural commodities not Cov- 
ered by subsections (a), (b), and (c) to a 
fair parity relationship with the commodities 
included under subsections (a), (b), and (c), 
to the extent that funds for such operations 
are available after taking into account the 
operations with respect to the commodities 
covered by subsections (a), (b), and (c). In 
carrying out the provisions of this subsection 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall have the 
authority to require compliance with produc- 
tion goals and marketing regulations as a 
condition to eligibility of producers for price 
support. 

“Sec. 2. From any funds available to the 
Department of Agriculture or any agency 
operating under its direction for price-sup- 
port operations or for the disposal of agricul- 
tural commodities, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized and directed to use such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of section 1 of this act. 

“Sec. 3. Section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, as added by section 31 of the 
act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 773), reen- 
acted by section 1 of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act of 1937 (50 Stat. 246), as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“ ‘Sec. 22. (a) Whenever the President has 
reason to believe that any article or articles 
are being or are practically certain to be im- 
ported into the United States under such 
conditions and in such quantities as to ren- 
der or tend to render ineffective, or mate- 
rially interfere with, any program or opera- 
tion undertaken under this title or the Soil 
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Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
as amended, or section 32, Public Law No. 
320, Seventy-fourth Congress, approved 
August 24, 1935, as amended, or any loan, 
purchase, or other program or operation un- 
dertaken by the Department of Agriculture, 
or any agency operating under its direction, 
with respect to any agricultural commodity 
or product thereof, or to reduce substantially 
the amount of any product processed in the 
United States from any agricultural commod- 
ity or product thereof with respect to which 
any such program or operation is being un- 
dertaken, he shall cause an immediate in- 
vestigation to be made by the United States 
Tariff Commission, which shall give prece- 
dence to investigations under this section to 
determine such facts. Such investigation 
shall be made after due notice and opportu- 
nity for hearing to interested parties, and 
shall be conducted subject to such regula- 
tions as the President shall specify. 

„) If, on the basis of such investigation 
and report to him of findings and recommen- 
dations made in connection therewith, the 
President finds the existence of such facts, 
he shall by proclamation impose such fees 
not in excess of 50 percent ad valorem or such 
quantitative limitations on any article or 
articles which may be entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption as he finds 
and declares shown by such investigation to 
be necessary in order that the entry of such 
article or articles will not render or tend to 
render ineffective, or materially interfere 
with, any program or operation referred to 
in subsection (a), of this section, or reduce 
substantially the amount of any product 
processed in the United States from any such 
agricultural commodity or product thereof 
with respect to which any such program or 
operation is being undertaken: Provided, 
That no proclamation under this section shall 
impose any limitation on the total quantity 
of any article or articles which may be en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for con- 
sumption which reduces such permissible 
total quantity to proportionately less than 50 
percent of the total quantity of such article 
or articles which was entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption during a 
representative period as determined by the 
President: And provided further, That in 
designating any article or articles, the Presi- 
dent may describe them by physical quali- 
ties, value, use, or upon such other bases as 
he shall determine. 

e) The fees and limitations imposed by 
the President by proclamation under this sec- 
tion and any revocation, suspension, or mod- 
ification thereof, shall become effective on 
such date as shall be therein specified, and 
such fees shall be treated for administrative 
purposes and for the purposes of section 32 
of Public Law No. 320, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, approved August 24, 1935, as 
amended, as duties imposed by the Tariff Act 
of 1930, but such fees shall not be considered 
as duties for the purpose of granting any 
preferential concession under any interna- 
tional obligation of the United States. 

d) After investigation, report, finding, 
and declaration in the manner provided in 
the case of a proclamation issued pursuant to 
subsection (b) of this section, any proclama- 
tion or provision of such proclamation may 
be suspended or terminated by the President 
whenever he finds and proclaims that the 
circumstances requiring the proclamation or 
provision thereof no longer exist or may be 
modified by the President whenever he finds 
and proclaims that changed circumstances 
require such modification to carry out the 
purposes of this section. 

“*(e) Any decision of the President as to 
facts under this section shall be final. 

„f) No proclamation under this section 
shall be enforced in contravention of any 
treaty or other international agreement to 
which the United States is or hereafter be- 
comes a party.’ 
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“Sec. 4. Section 8 (a), as amended, of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act is amended (a) by striking out ‘January 
1, 1949’ wherever appearing therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof January 1, 1951,’ and 
(b) by striking out ‘December 31, 1948’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘December 31, 1950.’ 

“Sec. 5. Notwithstanding any of the pro- 
visions of this act, the act of July 28, 1945 
(59 Stat. 506) shall continue in effect. 

“Sec. 6. This title shall take effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, except that sections 3 and 4 
shall take effect on the date of enactment 
of this act. 

“Sec. 7. Section 303 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1948 is amended by striking out the 
figures ‘1950’ and inserting the figures 
1951˙.“ 

Mr. GORE (interrupting the reading 
of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the fact that I asked for a thou- 
sand additional copies to be printed and 
available, and since all are familiar with 
this, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. LEMKE. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, I have a small 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. GORE. That will not affect the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I had my 
say on yesterday. The Committee was 
very indulgent, and I shall not under- 
take a lengthy debate today. Ido, how- 
ever, wish to call to your attention that 
the distinguished and capable gentle- 
man from Georgia has by his statements 
on eggs pointed up the issue between 
food subsidies and the program of price 
supports that we now have. I had a 
good deal to say to you yesterday about 
the egg program. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Pace] has now made some 
statements that I wish to analyze. He 


said that the Secretary of Agriculture 


predicts that next year we will have to 
buy $250,000,000 worth of eggs. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. That was not the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; that was the head 
of the Poultry Association of the United 
States. 

Mr. GORE. Istand corrected. Thank 
you. Let us analyze the statement, 
nevertheless. 

The gentleman from Georgia said that 
by buying these eggs the Government 
would take away from the consumer. 
However, eggs, as well as other commodi- 
ties, will not fall below a reasonable price, 
which is all the farmer asks, until the 
market is glutted; so we will not be tak- 
ing away from the consumer; he can still 
buy all the eggs he wants at a reason- 
able price. Were it not so prices would 
not fall to support levels. Shall we, 
then, make the farmer the only man and 
the only industry to go contrary to the 
current of American economic life and 
produce more in order to get less? Shall 
we make him the only man or industry 
who will glut the market? What will 
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happen under the payment program if 
we do have this enormous egg produc- 
tion predicted by the gentleman? 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. Yes; but, Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The C The gentleman 
from Tennessee asks unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for two additional 
minutes. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. I just want to call the 
gentleman’s attention to the estimate 
that was given in the committee by one 
of the Department’s experts on the egg 
program in which he was asked what 
was the cost of the egg price support 
program. He said that in 1937—this 
must bc a mistake, it must be 1947—it 
was $13,700,000; for 1948 it was $15,928,- 
000; and estimated for 1949, $7,760,000. 
He goes on to say, however, that the 
estimate for 1949 was a budget estimate 
which was going to the Appropriations 
Committeein February. Since that time 
the figure would be increased, but I am 
sure no one in the Department of Agri- 
culture has any idea of spending $250,- 
000,000 on egg-price support this year. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the gentleman. 
Let us continue with this prediction for 
just a minute. What would it mean if 
the market were thus glutted? That 
would mean that instead of 4,500,000,- 
000 dozen eggs there would be perhaps 
5,000,000,000 or 6,000,000,000 dozen eggs 
next year. What would happen to the 
market? According to the Brannan 
plan, they would find their level in the 
market place. Let us say they went down 
to 20 cents. What would it cost on 5,000,- 
000,000 dozen eggs to give a 10-cent sup- 
port subsidy? Not $250,000,000, but 
$500,000,000. So there you have it. In- 
stead of removing sufficient surplus from 
the market to prevent gluts and disas- 
trous prices as under the present pro- 
gram, the gentleman from Georgia pro- 


poses that we permit demoralization of 


the market and resulting depression of 
prices with Uncle Sam making up to the 
producer for his income deficiency. 

Let us not make the farmer the only 
man who produces more to get less and 
glut the market in order to become a 
ward of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

I will not now discuss further the issues 
involved. 

Ipresent here an amendment, Anum- 
ber of Members have talked to me about 
three amendments, and I have agreed 
to—I have not agreed to accept an 
amendment from any particular per- 
son—but I have agreed that I will have 
no objection to three amendments. The 
first is an amendment providing Steagall 
support from 60 to 90 percent on cotton- 
seed. I would like to make it clear that 
in my opinion the Secretary has ample 
authority under present law to provide 
price support for cottonseed. But the 
industry is in distress. They do need 
price support, It is agreed by everybody 
that the amendment should go in. 
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The second amendment in which the 
Maryland tobacco people are interested 
is meritorious and will have no objection 
from me or anyone so far as I know. 

The third is on the question of post- 
ponement or repeal of the Aiken bill. A 
lot has been said about extension, that 
my bill would provide an extension of the 
Aiken bill. My bill provides no extension 
and could not, The so-called Aiken bill 
is permanent law once it becomes effec- 
tive. My bill provides postponement of 
the effective date. 

What did I have in mind to do by my 
bill? Not to be so presumptuous as to 
come here and undertake to write a new 
agricultural policy. Not at all. Out of 
this confusion and contioversy, ou“ of 
this lack of understanding of what we 
face, I propose to preserve our status quo 
for another year. 

I suppose 50 or 75 Members on both 
sides of the aisle have come to me want- 
ing to repeal the Aiken bill instead of 
postponing its effective date. From a 
practical standpoint, I do not think *here 
ir very much difference in postponement 
and repeal because, mind you, that issue 
will finally be settled in a conference be- 
tween the House and Senate. Further- 
more, we will be acting on agricultural 
legislation again next year. Neverthe- 
less, whoever offers an amendment to re- 
peal instead of postpone, I will accept 
the amendment, but that does not in- 
clude the acceptance of a substitvte that 
might involve a number of other things. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
GORE]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute offered by Mr Pace: Strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“That this act may be cited as the ‘Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 301 (a) (1) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“*(1) (A) The term “income support 
standard,” as of any date, means the average 
annual aggregate purchasing power of cash 
receipts from all farm marketings, including 
production payments made under section 302 
of this title. during a period consisting of 
the first 10 of the preceding 12 calendar 
years (except that during 1950, such period 
shall consist of the calendar years 1939 
through 1948, inclusive) computed as fol- 
lows: (i) Divide such cash receipts for each 
of such 10 years by the parity index for such 
year; (ii) add the amount obtained under 
(i) above for each of the 10 years and divide 
by 10; (iii) multiply the amount obtained 
under (ii) above by the most recent parity 
index. 

„) The term “parity index,” as of any 
date, means the ratio of (i) the general level 
of prices for articles and services that farm- 
ers buy, interest on farm indebtedness se- 
cured by farm real estate, and taxes on farm 
real estate, for the calendar month ending 
last before such date to (ii) the general level 
of such prices, interest, and taxes during a 
period consisting of the first 10 of the last 
preceding 12 calendar years (except that dur- 
ing 1950, such period shall consist of the 
calendar years 1939 through 1948, inclusive). 
The parity index for any year shall be the 
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simple average of the 12 monthly parity in- 
dexes computed for such year. 

“*(C) The term “parity price” for each ag- 
ricultural commodity means a price com- 
puted as follows: Multiply the average of 
the prices received by farmers (including any 
production payments made under section 302 
of this title) for the commodity for each of 
the 10 immediately preceding calendar years, 
or for each marketing season beginning in 
such period if the Secretary determines that 
use of a calendar year basis is impracticable, 
by the ratio of (i) the current income sup- 
port standard to (il) the actual average level 
of cash receipts from farm marketings, in- 
cluding production payments made under 
section 302 of this title, during the 10 im- 
mediately preceding years. 

%) The standards, prices, and indexes 
provided for herein, and the data used in 
computing them, shall be determined by the 
Secretary, whose determination shall be final 
and conclusive.’ 

“Sec. 8. Section 802 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 302. (a) The Secretary, through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and other 
means available to him is authorized to sup- 
port prices of agricultural commodities to 
producers through loans, purchases, and 
other operations. In addition, the Secre- 
tary is authorized until January 1, 1952 to 
support the prices of Irish potatoes, eggs, and 
shorn wool to producers thereof through pro- 
duction payments alone, or in combination 
with other types of price support, if he de- 
termines that the use of production payments 
is the most effective and practicable method 
of providing price support, and that the use 
of production payments will not substan- 
tially reduce the market price of, or the de- 
mand fe , any other agricultural commodi- 
ty. Except as otherwise provided in this sec- 
tion, the type, amount, terms and condi- 
tions of price support operations, and the 
extent to which such operations are carried 
out, shall be determined by the 

„b) Price support shall be made avail- 
able to the producers of corn, cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, rice, peanuts, hogs, milk, butter- 
fat, and shorn wool (including mohair), at 
levels equal to the parity price for each of 
such commodities. If acreage allotments or 
marketing quotas are in effect, the price sup- 
port level for corn for producers outside the 
commercial corn-producing area shall be 75 
percent of the level at which the price of 
corn is supported in the commercial corn- 
producing area. Notwithstanding the fore- 
going provisions of this section, if the Sec- 
retary determines that the parity prices for 
corn, wheat, milk, butterfat, and hogs are 
not in such proper relation as to permit the 
maintenance of desirable feed ratios, the 
levels at which such commodities are to be 
supported may be adjusted by not more than 
10 percent on any such commodity to levels 
which the Secretary determines will reflect 
desirable feed ratios. 

e) Price support shall be made avail- 


able to the producers of cottonseed and of 


agricultural commodities (other than those 
specified in subsection (b) of this section) 
for which the Secretary by public announce- 
ment pursuant to the act of July 1, 1941, 
as amended (55 Stat. 498), requested an 
expansion of production, at levels not in 
excess of the parity price, taking into account 
the following factors: (1) The supply of the 
commodity in relation to the demand there- 
for; (2) the price levels at which other com- 
modities are being supported, including the 
feeding values of other grains in relation to 
corn; (3) the perishability of the commodity; 
(4) the ability to dispose of stocks acquired 
through a price-support operation; (5) the 
need for offsetting temporary losses of export 
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markets; and (6) the ability and willingness 
of producers to keep marketings and sup- 
plies in line with demand. 

„d) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of Congress that the price-support operations 
of the Department of Agriculture or any in- 
atrumentality or agency under the supervi- 
sion or direction of the Secretary with re- 
spect to agricultural commodities (other 
than those required to be supported by sub- 
sections (b) and (c) of this section) shall 
be carried out so as to bring the prices re- 
ceived by the producers of such commodities 
into a fair and comparable relationship with 
the prices received by producers of other 
agricultural commodities taking into account 
the availability of funds and the factors 
enumerated in subsection (e) hereof. 

e) The levels of price support provided 
herein shall be based upon the parity prices 
for the respective commodities, computed as 
of the beginning of the marketing year or 
season, in the case of those commodities 
marketed on a marketing year or seasonal 
basis, and as of January 1, in the case of 
commodities not so marketed (the parity 
price as of July 1 may be used for the last 
6 months of the year, in the latter case, if 
the Secretary so determines). 

“*(f) If producers have disapproved mar- 
keting quotas with respect to any agricul- 
tural commodity in a referendum held with 
respect to such quotas, no price-support op- 
erations shall be undertaken with respect to 
the crop of the commodity to which the mar- 
keting quotas would have been applicable: 
Provided, That the disapproval of marketing 
quotas in any one referendum shall not pro- 
hibit price-support operations with respect to 
more than one crop of the commodity. The 
Secretary may also require, as a condition 
to undertaking a price-support operation for 
any agricultural commodity, that appropri- 
ate marketing orders under the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended, be in effect for the commodity in 
applicable regional production or marketing 
areas prescribed by the Secretary. 

“‘(g) Nothing in this section shall pre- 
vent the announcement of the level of price 
support for any agricultural commodity in 
advance of the beginning of the marketing 
year or season (January 1 or July 1 in the 
case of commodities not marketed on a mar- 
keting year or season basis) .f the level of 
price support so announced does not exceed 
the estimated parity price, based upon the 
latest information and statistics available to 
the Secretary when such level of price sup- 
port is announced, and the level of price 
support so announced shall not be reduced 
if the parity price, when determined, is less 
than the level so announced. 

„n) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section, price support for any 
agricultural commodity at a level in excess 
of the parity price for such commodity may 
be undertaken whenever it is determined by 
the Secretary, and public notice given 

- thereof, that price support at such increased 
level is ne in order to increase. or 
maintain the production of such commodity 
in the national interest. 

„) In carrying out the provisions of 
this section, compliance by the producer with 
acreage allotments, production goals, and 
marketing practices (including marketing 
quotas when otherwise authorized by law), 
as prescribed by the Secretary may be re- 
quired as a condition of eligibility for price 
support. If acreage allotments are in effect 
for any commodity, the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe, as a minimum condition of eligibility 
for price support, that the producer shall 
not have knowingly overplanted such acreage 
allotment. 

%,) Appropriate adjustments may be 
made in the support price for any com- 
modity for differences in grade, type, loca- 
tion, and other factors, except that the sup- 
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port price for milk shall be adjusted so that 
milk used in the manufacture of dairy prod- 
ucts shall be supported at not less than 8814 
percent of the parity price for whole milk, 
subject to the feed ratio adjustment author- 
ized in subsection (b) of this section, and 
in the case of cotton the standard grade for 
purposes of price support shall be middling 
seven-eighths-inch cotton. 

“*(k) No producer shall be personally 
liable for any deficiency arising from the 
sale of collateral securing any loan under 
this section unless such loan was obtained 
through fraudulent representations by the 
producer. This provision shall not, how- 
ever, be construed to prevent the Secretary 
from requiring producers to assume liability 
for deficiencies in the grade, quality, or 
quantity of commodities stored on the farm 
or delivered by them, for failure properly to 
care for and preserve commodities, or for 
failure or refusal to deliver commodities in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
program. 

“*(1) If the price of any agricultural com- 
modity is supported by production pay- 
ments (as authorized in section 302 (a) here- 
of), the Secretary may determine the rate or 
rates of payment annually, or periodically, on 
the basis of the amount by which the esti- 
mated average price to producers of the 
commodity nationally, or in such areas as the 
Secretary may determine, for the period to 
which the rate relates is less than the level 
of price support therefor; and such rate or 
rates may be adjusted by the Secretary, for 
differences in grade, type, location, and other 
factors, if he determines that such adjust- 
ments are practicable and essential to the ef- 
fective operation of the price-support pro- 
gram for such commodity. Production pay- 
ments shall, so far as practicable, be limited 
to the quantities of the commodity marketed 
by the producer. Production payments need 
not be made with respect to any commodity 
or any producer thereof if the Secretary de- 
termines that the total amount of produc- 
tion payments which would be made to the 
producers of the commodity is too small to 
justify the administrative cost of making 
such payments. 

m) The Commodity Credit Corporation 
sLall not sell any farm commodity owned or 
controlled by it at less than the current price 
support level for such commodity plus an 
allowance for approximate carrying charges, 
except that the foregoing restrictions shall 
not apply to (1) sales for new or byproduct 
uses; (2) sales of peanuts for the extraction 
of oil; (3) sales for seed or feed if such sales 
will not substantially impair any price sup- 
port program; (4) sales of commodities which 
have substantially deteriorated in quality or 
of commodities where there is a danger of 
loss or waste through spoilage; (5) sales for 
the purpose of establishing claims arising out 
of contract or against persons who have com- 
mitted fraud, misrepresentation, or other 
wrongful act with respect to the commodi- 
tles; (6) sales for export; (7) sales of wool 
(including mohair); and (8) sales for other 
than primary uses. 

n) The Secretary, in carrying out pro- 
grams with respect to any agricultural com- 
modity under section 32 of the public law 
numbered 320, Seventy-fourth Congress, ap- 
proved August 24, 1935, as amended, and sec- 
tion 6 of the National School Lunch Act, may 
utilize the services and facilities of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation (including but 
not limited to procurement by contract) and 
make advance payments to it. 

%%) Notwithstanding any of the provi- 
sions of this act, section 2 of the act of July 
28, 1945 (59 Stat. 506), shall continue in 
effect.’ 

“Sec. 4. Section 8 (a), as amended, of the 


Soll Conservation and Domestic Allotment 


Act is amended (a) by striking out ‘January 
1, 1951' wherever appearing therein and in- 
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serting in lieu thereof ‘January 1, 1953,’ and 
(b) by striking out ‘December 31, 1950’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘December 31, 1952.’ 

“Sec. 5. Section 32, as amended, of the act 
entitled ‘An act to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved August 24, 1935 (7 U. S. C., 1946 ed., 
sec. 612c), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: ‘The sums ap- 
propriated under this section shall, notwith- 
standin, the provisions of any other law, con- 
tinue to remain available for the purposes of 
this section until expended; but any excess 
of the amount remaining unexpended at the 
end of any fiscal year over $300,000,000 shall, 
in the same manner as though it had been 
appropriated for the service of such fiscal 
year, be subject to the provisions of section 
3690 of the Revised Statutes (31 U. S. C., 1946 
ed., sec. 712), and section 5 of the act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial expenses of the 
Government for the year ending June 30, 
1875, and for other purposes” (31 U. S. C., 
1946 ed., sec. 713.’ 

“Src. 6. Section 4 of the act of March 8, 
1938, as amended (15 U. S. C., 1946 ed., 
713-4), is amended by substituting a colon 
for the period at the end of the next to 
the last sentence thereof and adding the fol- 
lowing: ‘Provided, That the foregoing shall 
not limit the authority of the Corporation 
to issue obligations for the purpose of carry- 
ing out its annual budget programs sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Congress pur- 
suant tc the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act 31 U. S. C., 1946 ed., sec. 841) .’ 

“Sec, 7. All references in other laws to 
parity, parity prices, prices comparable to 
parity, or prices determined in the same 
manner as provided by the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, for the determination 
of parity prices, shall, after January 1, 1950, 
be deemed to refer to the parity prices for 
such commodities determined in accordance 
with the provisions of section 301 (a) (1) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as . 
amended by this act: Provided, That any 
marketing agreement or marketing order, in- 
cluding any regulation issued thereunder, in 
effect under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1933, as amended, or the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amend- 
ed, on December 31, 1949, snall continue in 
effect without the necessity for any amenda- 
tory action relative thereto, and all terms and 
provisions of such agreements, orders, and 
regulations are hereby expressly ratified, vali- 
dated, and confirmed. 

“Sec. 8. Titles II and III of the Agricultural 
Act of 1948 are repealed. 

“Sec, 9. This act shall become effective on 
January 1, 1950, except that sections 6 and 8 
shall take effect on the date of the enact- 
ment of this act. No provision of this act 
shall affect price-support operations or an- 


nouncements thereof with respect to any ag- 


ricultural commodity the marketing year or 
season for which commenced prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1950.“ 


Mr. PACE (interrupting reading of the 
substitute). Mr. Chairman, in the in- 
terest of saving time, I should like to 
propound a unanimous-consent request. 
The substitute is identical with the com- 
mittee bill except there are two amend- 
ments in section 302 (a). I ask unani- 
mous consent that section 302 (a) be 
read and that the reading of the balance 
of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I shall take 
at this time only a moment to explain to 
the House the terms of the change made 
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by the substitute. As was announced by 
our chairman 2 days ago, the committee 
authorized that the bill be amended, and 
this form of amendment is used, to defi- 
nitely limit the experiments to 2 years 
and to name the commodities on which 
the experiments would be undertaken. 
That was decided upon, Mr. Chairman, 
because there were all sorts of rumors 
fiying around, many of which came to 
the committee, some so fantastic, that 
the Secretary was going to use the pay- 
ment plan on cotton; others that he was 
going to use the payment plan on wheat, 
and others that he was going to use it on 
hogs. I had previously announced, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, that the 
three commodities would probably be 
eggs, potatoes, and wool. Therefore, 
this amendment is to conform with the 
original plan of the committee to allay 
any rumors or any doubt as to what the 
commodities would be on which the ex- 

would be undertaken, and 
then to make it definite that it is no more 
than an experiment. The substitute 
provides that this authority be given to 
the Secretary for only the years 1950 
and 1951. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. HILL. Did I understand the 
chairman of the subcommittee to make 
the statement that we agreed on those 
three commodities? 

Mr. PACE. I did not say that the 
gentleman from Colorado has agreed to 
PENAN: because I do not believe he 

8. 

Mr. HILL. Did the gentleman say 
that the subcommittee had it brought 
before them? 

Mr. PACE. The gentleman's recollec- 
tion is a little faulty. We had several 
days of hearings on eggs, chickens, milk, 
potatoes, wool, and hogs. We not only 
had the Secretary, but the producers of 
those commodities before us and had 
extensive hearings. Wool, eggs, and po- 
tatoes were among them. 

Mr. HILL, Read the hearings, and I 
think you will find that we did not decide 
on any commodities to be considered on 
a 3-year extension basis. 

Mr, PACE. I did not say that the 
gentleman from Colorado was a party 
to it. But, the majority members of the 
committee did determine and agree upon 
these three commodities. 

Mr. HILL. Now the gentleman says 
the majority members of the committee. 

Mr. PACE. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. HILL. The gentieman said the 
majority members of the committee. 

Mr. PACE. That is right. 

Mr. HILL. That is a different story. 
That is not the committee by any man- 
ner or means. 

Mr. PACE. I realize that at the pres- 
ent stage the minority Members are not 
in agreement with the majority Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man explain to the Committee of the 


Chairman, 
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Whole if there is any difference between 
the committee bill and the Gore amend- 
ment on section 32 funds. 

Mr. PACE. Quite a substantial differ- 
ence. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is very im- 
portant. That relates to the school-lunch 
program and many other activities, and 
I think that should be made clear. 

Mr. PACE. I should mention that 
now, that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
does not authorize what I think the 
unanimous wish of the Committee on 
Agriculture, both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats, and that is that the unexpended 
balance of section 32 funds be preserved 
until the fund is built up to $300,000,000. 
Title I proposed to be extended does not 
provide that. The committee bill does 
provide that and, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has stated, it is a matter 
of great importance to the perishable 
producers of this Nation and to the 
school-lunch program and to many 
other features of the farm program. 
That is a very important difference be- 
tween the committee bill and the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore]. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
ne ee a parliamentary inquiry. 

CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
ne: state it. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, is it not the custom during 
debate under the 5-minute rule for the 
Chair in recognizing Members to alter- 
nate from side to side? At least I sug- 
gest to the Chair that that would be the 
fair procedure. The Chair has recog- 
nized three Democrats in a row. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say 
to the gentleman that the matter of 
recognition of members of the commit- 
tee is within the discretion of the Chair. 
The Chair has undertaken to follow as 
closely as possible the seniority of those 
Members. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. HOPE. For the information of 
the Chair, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, who has been seeking recognition, 
has been a Member of the House for 10 
years, and the gentleman from Tennes- 
see is a Member whose service began only 
this year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
refer the gentleman to the official list of 
the members of the committee, which 
the Chair has before him, 

The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SUTTON to the 
Gore amendment: On page 8, line 13, strike 
out section 7 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Src. 7. Titles If and II of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1948 are repealed.” 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 


-would like to make. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, when 
the gentleman from Ilinois (Mr. SABATH ] 
first presented the rule to this body YX 
stated that I would offer an amend- 
ment to repeal the Aiken Act. That 
is exactly what I have done here. To 
any substitute that is offered for the 
Gore amendment or the Pace bill or any 
other bill I shall offer the same amend- 
ment. I am indeed glad that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], has 
agreed to go along with the repeal of 
the Aiken Act. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I accept with pleasure 
the amendment of my distinguished col- 
league from Tennessee. I have just read 
the amendment at the Clerk’s desk. The 
amendment strikes out the final section 
in the bill, which postpones the effective 
date of the so-called Aiken bill, and 
inserts a provision repealing titles Hand 
III of the 1948 act, generally known 
as the Aiken bill. My young friend from 
Tennessee has made a valiant fight and 
has worked hard for what he conceives 
to be in the best interest of the farmer. 
I withdraw my point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man, and am glad to accept the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

Mr. SUTTON. I thank my colleague 
from Tennessee. I believe he and I 
take the same position with regard to 
the Aiken Act, that it is a monstrosity, 
that it is one of the most damnable 
things that was ever forced upon the 
American farmers. It is an act which 
will bring about the słow starvation of 
the agricultural people of America. 

May I point out some of the things the 
Aiken Act does in comparison with the 
present program and the committee 
bill. Under the Aiken Act, corn could 
be 85 cents a bushel. Under the present 
program it could be $1.41 a bushel. Un- 
der the Pace bill, not the Brannan plan 
but the Pace bill, corn could be $1.46 a 
bushel. Cotton under the Aiken bill can 
be 16% cents a pound. Under the pres- 
ent program it can be 27.34 cents a 
pound. In the Pace bill it can be 27.99 
cents a pound. And so on all down the 
line you will find that the Aiken bill is 
a club over the farmers of the country. 
it is a monstrosity which should tever 
have been brought into this Chamber 
or any other chamber on Capitol Hili 

I do not believe that Senator AIKEN 
realized what he had in the bill and 1 
do not believe today that if he knew 
what it would do to the farmer he would 
insist on it. I am delighted to see that 
my colleague the gentleman from Ten- 
messee {Mr. Gore] has accepted this 
amendment. And since he has accepted 
it and the issue is clear before us, with 
the acceptance of this amendment the 
issue narrows down to one of two things: 
we are either for our present program, 
plus the repeal of the Aiken bill or we 
are for the Pace bill. 

Much discussion has been had over the 
Pace bill. There is one observation I 
I do not think the 
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press of the country, including the radio 
commentators, have been just and fair to 
the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives. They have 
condemned this program as the Brannan 
plan. Iam glad that the press is in this 
Chamber and can realize what I am say- 
ing, because I want to tell them that this 
is not the Brannan plan, it is the Pace 
bill, drawn up by the subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, of 
which I am proud to be a member, and 
proud to have had a part in bringing 
this Pace bill to the floor. 

I would like to direct these few re- 
marks to my southern friends. I want 
to repeat a few statements I made on 
yesterday. I wish every one of them 
was out of the cloak room and in this 
Chamber and on the floor, so that I 
could ask them this question. I cannot 
see how my good friends from Missis- 
sippi, and how my good friends from 
Alabama, and how my good friends from 
Georgia, and my good friends from 
Texas, and the other cotton-producing 
sections of this great country of ours 
can go back home to their people and 
tell them, “I voted against the Pace 
bill,” when the Pace bill will permit the 
farmers of the country to have a sup- 
port price on their cottonseed at $67.50 
a ton, where the Gore bill provides no 
support. How can you go back to your 
farmers and explain that? How can 
you, Mr. WHITTINGTON, go back to Mis- 
sissippi and tell your people down there, 
“I had a chance to give you $67.50 a ton 
for your cottonseed, yet I voted against 
it.” How can my friends in the tobacco 
sections, and I am proud that Iam from 
a tobacco section, how can you people 
in Kentucky and you people in North 
Carolina, and you people in Tennessee, 
and you people in Georgia, and you peo- 
ple in Maryland—how can you go back 
to your people and say, “Well, I had a 
chance to give you 49.6 cents a pound 
for your tobacco, but I did not want you 
to get that. I wanted you only to get 
41.1 cents a pound.” 

How can you go back and tell your peo- 
ple, “I wanted to cut your price on to- 
bacco 8½ cents a pound?” I cannot tell 
my people that, I am not going to go 
go back to the Seventh Congressional 
District of Tennessee and tell the old 
farmer friends of mine, “I am going to 
cut the prices on your commodities,” I 
want my people to prosper. I want my 
people to get as much for their products 
as they can, so that they can buy the 
cars from you people in Detroit, so that 
they can buy refrigerators from our 
people in Chicago, and so that they can 
buy electrical products from the people 
in New York. I cannot go back to my 
people and—feel at home unless I do 
everything in my power to get them just 
wages for their honest toil. They are 
justly entitled to the increases provided 
for in the Pace bill. Far be it from me 
to ever deny them of their just dues. 
May I say to you farmers from the Mid- 
west, and I want to say to my friend the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. MUR- 
RAY], that he is an able man and an able 
member of our committee. I am glad he 
is on our committee, but I want to say 
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how can he go back to his hog-producers 
and tell those farmers out there, “I had 
an opportunity to get $19 a hundred for 
your hogs, I do not want you to have 
that much money. I just want you to 
have $16.” 

How can my friend go back and tell 
his constituents that? How can my 
friend go back and tell the farmers of 
that section? 

He does not want the farmers of this 
country to have an increase in price for 
their eggs. He wants the middleman and 
the broker to have that increase. 

That is what your egg program does 
today. The farmer does not get the 
advantage of that price support. When 
the Government goes in and buys up 
these eggs, who does he buy from? Does 
he buy from the farmer? No, he does 
not. He buys them from big business. 
No wonder my Republican friends are 
against this bill. I am for the common 
man. Iam not for special interests. If 
there is any payment of any support 
price for eggs, let it go to the farmer 
instead of the middleman. 

Let us look a little further. Who do 
you want to help? Do you want to help 
that middleman and big business? As 
for me, I want more money for my 
farmer friends. I want them to have the 
money that is rightfully theirs instead 
of the middleman and the broker. I 
understand why some of my friends are 
interested in carrying on the present 
program. I can see why some of them 
want the middleman to get this money, 
because they are middlemen and the 
sponsors of big business themselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. SUT- 
TON] has expired. 

Mr, SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. MASON. I object. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. Chairman, I join with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. Sutton] in wishing to take the 
Aiken bill off the books, once and for all. 
The trouble with the bill, to start with, 
it was written down here in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. That is enough 
reason for being against it. 

I would not take this time, but the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. SUTTON] 
wondered what I would say when I got 
back home to my constituents. Well, I 
always tell them the truth. If you tell 
them the truth you know it and you will 
remember what you said. I will say, 
“Surely, the gentleman from Tennessee 
got up and told of some great things. 
He said he would get 19 cents for hogs.” 
He did not tell about the little gadget 
that was in there that took 10 percent 
off that price. He did not tell about the 
little gadget in there that can raise the 
price of feed. These gadgets may result 
in a support for hogs less than that pro- 
vided in the Gore bill. Surely I know 
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that the Pace bill has that bait in it. It 
sounds nice. 

I am looking forward to the next cam- 
paign when some fellow will get on the 
radio and say, “You could have had 67 
cents for butterfat, but your Congress- 
man wanted only 59.” I do not like to be 
accused all the time of being for the 
farmer. I have an idea that there are 
some folks in this world besides farmers. 
I have to represent consumers as well. 
The farmers of this country purchase 40 
percent of the manufactured goods of 
this Nation. All the farmers I have con- 
tacted are satisfied with the present sup- 
port law. The only thing they would like 
to do would be to buy the things they 
buy on the same index that they sell their 
commodities on. 

One thing more I will tell them, and 
I tell it to them now. I shall tell them: 
“You can’t believe what those Fair Deal- 
ers tell you, They promise you a lot of 
things but their promises do not amount 
to much. It is the performance that 
counts.” 

You have heard me say more than 
once, Go out and give them something 
besides promises, because you are not 
living up to your promises at present.” 
Today the farmers of this country at 
the present rate are going to lose a 
quarter of a billion dollars. That is 
more than all the peanut crop is worth, 
more than all the rice crop is worth, and 
some other crops. Why? Because the 
present law is not being followed. The 
gentleman does not have to tell me what 
to go out and tell my people. I have 
been in politics long enough to know 
what to tell my people; I shall tell them 
the truth; I shall not indulge in a lot 
of fancy explanations but tell them the 
truth as I have during the 10 years I 
have been here. If I had to do anything 
else I would not be here, I would just 
retire. Let us just tell the people the 
truth; let us not deceive them. The 
plain truth is that we are not doing at 
the present time what the law says we 
should do, and the people in Wisconsin 
are going to lose $50,000,000 to $70,- 
000,000. The Secretary of Agriculture 
is to go out to Wisconsin on the 31st 
day of July 1949. I told the Commodity 
Credit Corporation yesterday, “You had 
better get that straightened out, follow 
the law and give us the proper support 
price on cheese and milk, give us what 
the law says we should have or I do not 
think the Secretary should expect a too 
hearty welcome.” 

So I say to you, let us not fool our- 
selves or our people either. When we 
fail to recognize the fact that the ad- 
ministration is not carrying out the laws 
we have, we merely show how ineffective 
the present Eighty-first Congress really 
is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to correct an inad- 
vertence on my part. The bill on page 4 
defines shorn wool, including mohair, 
It should have been in the section I sub- 
mitted. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in parenthesis the words “including 
mohair,” after the words “shorn wool.” 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman state that he omitted 
shorn wool and mohair in his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. PACE. No; the support price on 
page 4 is on shorn wool and mohair. In 
submitting my substitute I made the er- 
ror ot not including mohair. I am just 
trying to correct it so that both will be 
-covered 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Was 
that one of the provisions agreed to by 
the majority when they had their meet- 
ing or was that agreed to in the full 
committee? 

Mr. PACE. That was agreed to in the 
full committee. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Then I 
will not object. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not, I have 
discovered a typographical error in the 
amendment which I offered. Will the 
gentleman amend his request to make 
the year on page 4, line 2, read “1951” 
instead of “1950”? 

Mr. PACE. I shall be glad to incor- 
porate that also. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The The gentleman 
from Georgia asks unanimous consent to 
modify his amendment by adding in 
parenthesis on page 4 after the words 
“shorn wool”, the words “including mo- 
hair”; and on the same page to change 
the date “1950” to “1951.” 

Ts there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words and 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, I think 
we should come to an agreement right at 
this point as to whether all of us are go- 
ing to have time to speak on these major 
amendments. I certainly will not object 
to the majority leader’s receiving this ad- 
ditional 5 minutes, but I wish to ask the 
chairman of the committee what is going 
to be his intention relative to closing 
debate? 

Mr. COOLEY. We want the matter 
fully considered and debate will continue 
as long as necessary for the Members 
to be heard. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. There is 
no present intention to close debate? 

Mr. COOLEY. We will try to close 
debate at the appropriate time later in 
the day. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. What 
does the gentleman mean by “appropri- 
ate time”? 

Mr. COOLEY. We want to finish the 
bill some time today, if possible. I think 
the gentleman will have ample time to 
be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for five additional 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, it 
is about time that somebody in this de- 
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bate say a few words for a forgotten 
class in America—the consumer. I have 
sat here and witnessed the division 
among Members of the House represent- 
ing agricultural districts. I see men in 
my own party, that we from the cities 
for years have so loyally followed, rise 
and make certain statements. It raises 
a very serious question in my mind as to 
whether or not we can follow them with 
confidence in the future. Those of us 
who have an over-all national interest 
in mind but represent consumer areas 
are wondering whether we can follow 
them with confidence in the future or 
whether we might feel constrained, in 
view of the inability of representatives 
of the agricultural area to serve the 
farmers correctly in the national inter- 
est, that we from the urban districts 
might feel we have a responsibility to 
take care of the farmers as well as the 
consumers, and undertake to write a 
basic bill for agriculture. 

It grieves me to see the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Gore}, and I 
on opposite sides. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monronery] spoke about 
this committee bill being a trial-run 
proposition. I spoke on behalf of the 
first Bankhead Cotton Act which was 
passed by the House years ago by six or 
seven votes. The supporters of it asked 
me not only to vote for it but to speak 
for it. I did that on a trial basis. When 
we started the farm program there were 
only a few basic commodities involved. 
There was not one of us but what recog- 
nized the fact that we were experiment- 
ing and that it was a trial run for agri- 
culture, so that it may survive in an in- 
tensely industrial country and so that 
it might receive some compensatory con- 
siderations legislatively. I recognize the 
power of that argument, but I recognized 
it was also atrial. I have seen it expand. 
This commodity has been included and 
that commodity has come in which has 
made a good, just case. Certainly it has 
grown far beyond what any of us con- 
templated back in the early thirties, but 
it has grown because of necessity. So 
the original farm program was a trial 
run and it still is. Only the other day 
we had a bill reported out of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to include under 
support prices tung nuts and honey. I 
do not know whether they should be or 
not, and my mind is open when the bill 
comes up. But, it shows that it is still 
a trial; that we are still experimenting. 

I am concerned somewhat about the 
consumer. When the consumer sees 
millions of bushels of potatoes—and that 
is the glaring example—purchased under 
support prices, and the Department being 
unable to dispose of them, and they are 
destroyed, no one can answer any in- 
quiry as to why that is done. And, I 
know that should be of special interest 
to agriculture, because you cannot have 
the people seeing a thing like that done 
without a reaction which is harmful to 
the whole agricultural program. 

So, no matter what you do, that has 
got to be met. No matter what bill this 
House might pass in the interest of agri- 
cluture, and speaking for agriculture, 
coming from an urban district as I do, 
you should not—I will not say you can- 
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not, because a majority can do almost 
anything—but you should not permit 
any bill to pass this House whereby in 
the next year or 2 years, under the sup- 
port-price program, perishable commod- 
ities can be purchased, stored, and not 
disposed of in some way. Something has 
got to be done. If the committee recom- 
mendation is uot the answer, come in 
with some other suggestion. The re- 
sponsibility rests upon those who oppose 
the committee bill, as I see it, to bring in 
a recommendation or suggest an amend- 
ment in lieu of those provisions contained 
in the committee bill. 

As I see it, the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Pace] has ably presented 
the issue, and that is, if Government 
will buy food and destroy it. That is 
indefensible; it is intolerable, and it cani- 
not be understood by any person in 
America, whether he lives on the soil 
or whether he works in the factory. 
Now, that is the main issue as I see it, 
It is probably apparent that the Aiken 
repeal will go through. I think about 
everyone is opposed to the present Aiken 
bill, whether Republican or Democrat. 
The question is on the continuance of 
support prices. I am for it. Iam voting 
for parity prices in the committee bill. 
But, all I am voting for in addition is 
to allow an experiment on three com- 
modities, now specifically mentioned, 
and confined to a time limit to see 
whether or not through an experiment in 
those commodities we can give to agri- 
culture the support that is needed in an 
intense industrial system and at the same 
time prevent this situation of buying 
and being unable to dispose of the com- 
modities in any way, bringing about a 
reaction that ultimately, as everyone of 
us knows in our own minds, will destroy 
the whole farm program and bring about 
a genera] disrespect for government 
itself. 

I could go into the history of the Aiken 
bill, but that is unnecessary. We know 
in the closing days of the last regular 
session of Congress the situation that 
arose, but why go into that. That is un- 
necessary. That is water over the dam. 
We are faced now with the bill before 
us. As I see the main issue, it is, What 
can we do to maintain a sound agricul- 
ture, with a proper regard for the con- 
sumer? Parity is also included. The 
question is, How can we maintain proper 
farm prices and justifiable consumer 
prices when the Government is com- 
pelled to step in, and not have a situa- 
tion develop such as did develop in the 
case of potatoes? 

That is a constant threat to agricultur- 
al legislation that should address itself 
particularly to you ladies and gentlemen 
who represent agricultural districts, en- 
tirely or inthe main. We from the urban 
districts have supported you. We did 
not consider the question of politics, 
When my good friend the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Horz] proposed 
things, we supported him. We supported. 
him all along the line. 

We recognize that the solution of the 
agricultural problem is an important 
part of our national economy and in 
maintaining a strong national economy. 
It is vitally important to the success of 
our country. We view it from the broad 
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angle. But, again, you cannot have the 
situation continue, as I see it, without 
there developing by way of reaction a 
public opinion that will demand that 
farm legislation be repealed or seriously 
impaired. 

So I say, Mr. Chairman, that the prob- 
lem rests upon the shoulders of all of us, 
particularly those from agricultural dis- 
tricts, if you repudiate the committee 
bill, to offer some amendments so that a 
situation such as occurred in the case 
of potatoes will not occur again. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague the dis- 
tinguished majority leader has just made 
a plea on behalf of the administration 
bill, using the American consumer as the 
individual to be benefited under this bill. 
I am wondering whether he has read the 
bill. I am wondering whether he has 
discussed or wants to discuss in any way 
one part of this bill that so far has been 
almost completely overlooked. It is that 
part of the bill which the consumer of 
the United States has every right to 
look at. 

There are two controversial provisions 
in this bill. One is the experimenting 
on three unknown commodities, the 
other is the fixing of an entirely new 
parity formula. 

If Members will refer to the report of 
the committee on page 17, they will find 
the comparative prices to the consumer 
under the new parity formula. Eight 
of the ten basic commodities are in- 
creased. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. Would not the gentleman 
want to modify that statement by saying 
it fixes the parity prices and not neces- 
sarily the support levels excert as to the 
10 commodities in the first section of the 
bill? 

Mr. HERTER. That is quite true. I 
was about to say that under this bill 
there is compulsory support at 100 per- 
cent of parity figured under the new for- 
mula as against the existing 90 percent 
of parity under the old parity formula. 

On page 17 of the report you can see 
the comparable prices. I just want to 
take one that I think those who live in 
large city districts may have to account 
for to their constituents, and that is but- 
ter. The price of butterfat under the 
support price here is increased just un- 
der 9 cents per pound. In other words, 
with the adoption of the new parity price 
here every consumer in the district of 
the majority leader and in my district 
is going to pay 9 cents per pound more, 
for butter is a basic commodity. 

They ar- going to have to pay approx- 
imatel; 70 cents more per 100 pounds of 
fluid milk under this formula. They are 
going to have to pay more for corn and 
for rice. In other words, the consumer 
is going to have to pay more, except for 
two minor changes, one being wheat and 
the other peanuts; where the change is 
infinitesimal, because there is a new par- 
ity price fixed which is considerably 
higher than the existing parity price. 
I do not think the plea for this bill can 
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be made on the ground that it helps the 
consumers, 

Throughout the hearings before the 
Committee on Rules on this legislation 
we did our best to find out what the 
three commodities were going to be on 
which the experiment would be tried. 
The committee admitted freely that they 
did not wish to specify the three com- 
modities because if the Congress speci- 
fied the commodities and the experiment 
did not work out well, then the blame 
would be on the Congress and not on the 
Administrator. Hence it was left up to 
the Administrator to make the selection. 
Then they limited the choice in the se- 
lection of the three commodities by say- 
ing that no commodity could be chosen 
which, if it dropped in price, might affect 
the price of another agricultural com- 
modity. How you can find any single 
commodity that is going to do that is a 
little beyond me. Somewhere, some- 
how, the Secretary of Agriculture is go- 
ing to have to do some awfully tall re- 
search work to find that the drop in rice 
in the open market of one commodity 
is not affecting some other commodity. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
original theory of the Brannan plan was 
that milk, which is now selling for some- 
thing like 21 cents a quart to the con- 
sumers, should be allowed to sink to its 
market level. He said it should be 15 
cents, which is a 6-cent drop from the 
21 cents. Tlie farmer was supposed to 
get the 6 cents from the Federal Treas- 
ury. For every cent drop in price it 
would cost the Government $150,000,000, 
and if it was brought down 6 cents, it 
would cost $900,000,000. If you figure 
out the same formula for al: milk, it 
would cost the taxpayers $2,700,000,000. 

Mr. HERTER. The gentleman is quite 
right. However, milk is specifically ex- 
cluded from being one of the three prod- 
ucts mentioned here, so the consumer is 
going to have to pay an additional price. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Yet 
they say that is for the protection of the 
dairy farmers of the country. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we know now, of 
course, what the three commodities are 
upon which the price will be supported by 
payments. Therefore, we are not in the 
dark, and we can discuss those particular 
commodities, which is perhaps a good 
thing. 

It seems to me, however, the commodi- 
ties selected are not particularly good 
commodities upon which to support a 
trial run program. A great deal has 
been said on the subject of potatoes. 
The distinguished minority leader spoke 
about the potato program, and other 
Members have held that up as a horrible 
example of the kind of program which 
we have under existing legislation. Yes- 
terday I called attention to the fact that 
as far as the cost was concerned, if we 
had had the Brannan plan in operation 
last year, and it had operated just as it 
did operate, except that it was a payment 
program instead of a purchasing pro- 
gram, the cost, according to the Secre- 
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tary’s own estimate, would have been 
twice what it was, or would have been 
$450,000,000, instead of $225,000,000. 

Something has been said about de- 
stroying food and destroying potatoes. 
I submit there was not a person in the 
United States last year who wanted to 
buy potatoes who was not able to do so 
at a reasonable price. That is, if we 
accept the theory which I believe most 
people do, that parity prices are fair 
prices. Potatoes, of course, were sup- 
ported at 10 percent less than the parity 
price. 

I do not know of any potatoes being 
destroyed. Potatoes were fed to livestock. 
Alcohol was manufactured out of pota- 
toes. Starch and other by-products were 
manufactured out of potatoes, but I know 
of no potatoes which were destroyed. 

If we had had the Brannan program 
for payments on potatoes in existence, I 
am convinced there would have been no 
greater consumption of potatoes, because 
potatoes are not a commodity like dairy 
products or meats which the people buy 
according to the price that is prevailing. 
Potatoes are the cheapest food that we 
have, as far as calories are concerned. 
The consumption of potatoes, year after 
year, has been almost constant, no mat- 
ter what the price was. Our people would 
not have eaten any more potatoes, no 
matter what plan had been in effect last 
year. No potatoes were destroyed that 
people wanted or needed to consume. As 
a matter of fact, under the program, 
Government and local charitable insti- 
tutions received potatoes by merely pay- 
ing the freight on them. So that there 
were potatoes consumed under those cir- 
cumstances that did not cost those who 
consumed them anything. That is, poor 
people in the charitable institutions were 
able to get potatoes for nothing. 

So, as far as the potato program is 
concerned, there is no advantage to be 
gained by shifting at this time to the 
Brannan plan of payments. If experi- 
ence counts for anything, I think it will 
cost a great deal more to carry out the 
program under the Brannan plan than 
it has under the existing operation. 

Most of the discussion has been on 
the potato program in past years. Not 
much has been said about the program 
this year. This year it is operating 
under exactly the same provisions as 
are contained in the Gore amend- 
ment. It is operating this year in the 
way that the potato producers of this 
country want it to operate. They asked 
us to pass the present legislation putting 
a support price of 60 to 90 percent upon 
potatoes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hore] has 
expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. We followed the request 
of the potato producers. They have re- 
cently appeared before the committee. 
They have stated they are thoroughly 
satisfied with the program this year. 
They pointed out that so far it has cost 
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only 20 percent of what last year’s pro- 
gram cost up to this time, and they are 
asking that for the time being it be con- 
tinued. They are opposed to the Bran- 
nan plan. They are opposed to the pay- 
ment plan in the Pace bill. 

So those of you who are representing 
districts in which potatoes are an item, 
if you are voting for what the potato 
preducers want, you will vote for the 
Gore amendment and not for the Pace- 
Brannan plan. 

If you are representing consuming dis- 
tricts, i am sure there is no one in your 
district who will get any particular ad- 
vantage from the adoption of the Bran- 
nan plan, because, after all, the amount 
that the producer gets for the potatoes 
amounts to very little in the price that 
the consumer.pays. Most housewives 
who go into the stores today to buy pota- 
toes buy them in 5- or 10-pound pack- 
ages. The general over-all costs that go 
into the transportation, distribution, 
packaging, selling, and retailing of pota- 
toes are wha‘, add up and make the cost. 

I repeat that no one went without 
last year, because of the cost, and no 
one this year will go without potatoes 
at a reasonable price, no matter which 
program we adopt. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Is it 
not a fact that if potatoes are in short 
supply in some parts of the country, and 
the price is high, the Department of Ag- 
riulture, under the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Act, has authority to put 
some of the potatoes which they had 
purchase into the channels of trade in 
those areas? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes, 
from spoiling. 

Let me just say this in the moment 
remaining, that as far as the egg pro- 
gran is concerned—a 5-cent subsidy 
payment on eggs will cost $200,000,000. 
A 10-cent subsidy would cost twice that 
much. That is on the basis of the pro- 
duction last year. If we have a payment 
program which stimulates production 
it will cost much more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I will have to say that 
if we proceed with that sort of under- 
stainding I do not know where we are 
going. To begin with, this year in the 
potato program, which the gentleman 
form Kansas has approved, we have not 
reached anything but the short produc- 
tion areas, and on that basis it is esti- 
mated that they are going to lose $45,- 
000,000 on potatoes. That is still a good 
deal of money; and the best authority I 
can get is that even with the support 
down to 60 percent of parity we are going 
to have to buy this year and give away or 
feed to the hogs between $50,000,000 and 
$100,000,000 worth of potatoes. 

I believe it is unfair to compare the 
program under this bill with the pro- 
gram now in existence, because the gen- 
tleman from Kansas, I know without in- 
tention, failed to mention the fact that 
under the terms of the Committee bill in 
fixing the support price for potatoes there 
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are two things which the Secretary has 
to take into account. You will find the 
first of them on line 8, page 5 of the bill. 
In determining the support price for po- 
tatoes the Secretary must take into ac- 
count the supply of the commodity in 
relation to the demand. On line 14 it 
states that he must take into account the 
ability and willingness of producers to 
keep marketing and supplies in line with 
demand. The present low only provides 
that the Secretary shall fix production 
goals and marketing practices, but the 
gentleman knows as well as I do that 
it has not operated. 

The gentleman knows as well as I do 
that he received three letters from Clint 
Anderson as Secretary of Agriculture 
telling him that it would not operate; 
and the gentleman also knows—let us 
at least read the bill, will not everybody 
agree to do that, to read the bill?—in 
addition to the fact that the Secretary 
must take into account the supply and 
demand, in addition to the fact that the 
Secretary must take into account the 
ability and willingness of producers to 
keep supply within demand, in addi- 
tion to those things, if you look at the 
bottom of page 7—now, listen to this, 
please: In carrying out the provisions 
of this section compliance by the pro- 
ducers with acreage allotments—there 
is no such thing in title production 
goals and marketing practices, market- 
ing agreements and order, and market- 
ing quotas when authorized by law, as 
prescribed by the Secretary, may be re- 
quired as a condition of eligibility for 
price support. Now, I am willing to 
match the statement made by my distin- 
guished friend from Kansas, when he 
said that under the committee bill the 
potato program would cost twice what it 
did last year, I am willing to make the 
statement on my considered judgment 
that if you put the potato program un- 
der the committee bill next year it will 
cost no more than 10 percent of what 
it cost in 1948. That would be $22,- 
000,000. That is my mature, considered 
judgment. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, under his authority, can keep the 
production within reasonable limita- 
tions and stop this enormous cost and 
destruction of potatoes. That is why 
we put this authority in the bill. If that 
is done under the direction of this com- 
mittee, the potato program next year 
should not cost as much, and certainly 
not more than 10 percent of what it cost 
in 1948. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The To what? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. To the Gore sub- 
stitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not in order 
at this time until we dispose of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. SUTTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is not any per- 
fecting amendmen in order but you 
would vote on them in the order in which 
they are presented and assuming there 
may be a limitation of time, is it not 
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proper to offer an amendment if there 
be no other perfecting amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. Only one amend- 
ment to the Gore amendment may be 
pending at any one time. The Chair 
will state that the Sutton amendment 
must be disposed of first. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Could we not 
have the amendment read for informa- 
tion? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, if no 
Member wishes to speak on the Sutton 
amendment, would not the Chair put 
the question and let us vote on it? 

The CHAIRMAN. If no Member de- 
sires to speak on the Sutton amendment, 
the Chair will put the question. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr, 
Chairman, I desire to speak on the Sut- 
ton amendment. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have just returned 
from the Northeast where one of the 
most devastating droughts in history has 
stricken the dairymen of my section. 
The fields up there which should be 
green at this time of the year are burned 
as brown as some of those Colorado 
mountain tops you can see when you 
approach them from the east. It is a 
very serious situation, and we are going 
to need hay up there. 

I hope we can get as sympathetic a 
hearing as we gave the mountaineers 
and the shepherds and the cattlemen out 
in the far West when they were stricken. 
Certainly we have had no sympathetic 
hearing so far. Ten years ago when we 
were faced with a similar drought, and 
we were unable to get the free hay that 
they have out there, that they were able 
to get during the winter, we had to go 
out and pay 40 or. 50 dollars a ton for 
our hay. 

I may be speaking a little ahead of 
time, but when the effects of the drought 
are felt next winter and our dairymen do 
not have any hay, I hope that the House 
will give me as sympathetic a hearing as 
it did some of the representatives from 
out West. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read a 
discourse I had on the general farm pro- 
gram with Secretary Brannan when he 
came before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture a few weeks ago. I am quoting 
from the hearings so there cannot be any 
question among the sundry wiseacres 
about whether these remarks were made. 
It can be found on page 162, part 2 of the 
hearings: 

Mr. HALL. Of course a lot of us feel that 
there is too much of a gap between the price 
received by the producer of milk and the 
final cost per quart of milk to the consumer, 
Did you anticipate doing anything with that 
stretch in there? 

Secretary BRANNAN. We are not proposing 
as a part of the price-support mechanism 
that you will actually go in and try to ex- 
amine the markets and see whether unrea- 
sonable margins are being taken out of the 
handling between producer and consumer. 
Study of this problem is authorized by the 
Research and Marketin~ Act and our studies 
will indicate ways of improving the situation, 
However, it is not involved specifically here. 

Mr. Hatt. I want you to know that I en- 
dorse your idea of 16-cent milk to the con- 
sumer. However, I would like to get a little 


further information as to how you propose to 
carry it out. 
. * * . * 


Secretary BRANNAN. Under the rules of try- 
ing to be equitable we would make it apply 
to all sections. 

Mr. HALL. You do not contemplate making 
the producer give any ground whatsoever in 
the proposal? 

Secretary BRANNAN. None, except as the 
parity formula itself may require that. 

Mr. HALL. But you do feel that the program 
you propose will bring about the reduction 
of the price of milk to the consumer by the 
quart from, we will say, 22 or 23 cents down to 
15 cents, thereby increasing production and 
making this vital commodity available to 
many more of our people? 

Secretary Brannan. It might not have to 
move as low as 15 cents in order to get your 
maximum production moving, but I sug- 
gested that as the area in which it may 
have to move. 

Then there is a differential between wheth- 
er you buy it with delivery from the wagon 
to your door or in the grocery store. That 
is the reason I did not set my finger specifi- 
cally on 15 cents. It would be somewhere in 
that range, maybe 1 or 2 cents above it. 

Mr. HALL. I think a great many people will 
be friendly to the idea of milk at 15 cents a 
quart if it can be put into effect. There may 
be some difficulty involved before we can 
arrive at that accomplishment. 

Secretary BRANNAN. We did stick our necks 
out to say it was feasible. I hope we are 
right. 

Mr. HALL. I would say it couldn't be any 
higher than 15 cents, if you want to justify 
the expenditure of the vast sum it will re- 
quire. I can well recall a decade ago as head 
of a family of six children and having had 
to purchase milk for them for the past 10 to 
19 years. I can remember going out 12 years 
ago to one of the neighboring farms in my 
area and getting milk and carrying it back in 
a 2-gallon can, and the average price of the 
milk was 25 cents per gallon. In those days 
we could afford to raise children. Today it is 
pretty difficult to do it under the circum- 
stances. 


I just want to say this in conclusion 
that to my way of thinking if you are 
going to spend millions of dollars under 
the Brannan plan, the only fair way is to 
knock the price of milk to the consumer 
to 10 cents a quart. I would like to see 
that done. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to support 
the Pace bill. I will vote for the Sutton 
amendment in the belief that that is the 
quickest way to get to a vote on the Pace 
bill. 

Why do I support the Pace bill? Why 
do I rise now to speak on an agricultural 
bill? Because I have something to say 
which I hope will be a contribution. The 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] 
stated to the House yesterday that in 
offering his amendment to continue the 
program as it is without changes, we 
would be continuing a program which we 
have carried on for the last 16 years. He 
said 16 years, but that is not true. I am 
sure the gentleman did not mean to mis- 
represent the situation, but I am afraid 
he was carried away with his own argu- 
ment. The price-support program was 
first initiated in 1933, as the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore) has indi- 
cated. But the price-support program 
we have today is not the price-support 
program of 1933. 

xXCV——627 
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The price-support program was orig- 
inally a part of the general program for 
economic recovery that was undertaken 
by the Democratic administration after 
it took office in 1933. The original pro- 
gram was one of insuring farmers against 
economic disaster—against the mistakes 
and tragedies of the twenties. 

When the war came along in 1941, the 
support program was greatly increased. 
Why? In order to get greater production 
from our farmers. A support-price pro- 
gram of 90 percent of parity was put into 
effect not only to feed ourselves, but to 
feed our allies, so that those who were 
resisting the Germans would have food. 
Our farmers went to work. They pro- 
duced the food that was needed without 
which we could not have won the war. 

In 1933 support prices were initiated 
for only a few basic commodities. In 
1941 Congress not only increased the sup- 
port prices for these basic commodities 
which we were supporting through the 
thirties, but Congress passed the Steagall 
amendment which guaranteed price sup- 
ports for such foods as turkeys, chickens, 
eggs, butterfat, and so forth. 

So you see the present price support 
program is not the one initiated 16 years 
ago—far from it. 


The Steagall commodities were in- ` 


cluded only as a wartime measure in 
order to bring about a greater production 
of food. The promise the Congress made 
to farmers of the country was to this 
effect: “If you will come along—if you 
will gamble with us, even after the expe- 
rience you had after the last war, we, the 
Government of the United States, we, the 
people in the cities, we, who stand to- 
gether with you to win or lose in this 
tremendous experience of war, which is 
threatening the world, we will stand by 
you. We will see you through.” 

What has happened since 1941? Agri- 
cultural production has increased one- 
third over the average in the thirties. 

In our Committee on Foreign Affairs 
we sit day after day considering such 
problems as the Marshall plan. What 
percentage of our agricultural products 
were exported before the war? Two and 
six-tenths percent of our agricultural 
products. What did we export in 1947? 
The percentage was 8.7. In 1948 the 
average ran about 7 percent, or a little 
over 7 percent. 

Economic collapse faced Europe at the 
end of the war. We came to their aid 
first with the UNRRA program and then 
with the Marshall plan. The UNRRA 
program was designed to give them re- 
lief; the Marshall plan to get them back 
on their feet. It is hoped that we will 
— the goals that have been set by 

May I point out, however, that the 
UNRRA program and the Marshall plan, 
buying as they have, farm products have 
permitted us to put off a revamping of our 
price support program. 

I for one think that the time has now 
come to turn our attention to the farm- 
ers and their needs. We hope that by 
1952 when the Marshall plan comes to an 
end, that a basis for sound trade will 
exist and that there will be healthy trade 
relations between ourselves and Europe. 

However, I think it is overly optimistic 
to expect that Europe will be able even in 
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1952 to import enough food from the 
United States to take care of all our sur- 
pluses. 

European countries will have increased 
their own production of food. Other 
areas of the world will have recovered 
from the war and will be producing food 
for export. Even if the most optimistic 
hopes are realized, there will still be a 
shortage of dollars in 1952. Since Europe 
must have industrial materials from the 
United States, with the dollar shortage 
they will have to use those dollars for in- 
dustrial materials and it is reasonable to 
suppose they will go elsewhere for some 
of their food imports. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Pack] is trying to tell us, or so it seems to 
me, that we must have a new plan if we 
are to absorb the farm surpluses of this 
country—if we are to avoid serious eco- 
nomic trouble. We have changed our 
farm progran. in the past to meet chang- 
ing needs. We must change it today if we 
are to realistically face the future. 

A sound, long-range farm program 
must benefit not only the farmer but the 
consumer. And that is exactly what the 
Pace bill seeks to do. 

Now it is not just the potato program 
we should be worrying about although 
most of the discussion has been about 
Potatoes. 

What are you going to do with this 
one-third greater production in agri- 
culture? That is the question that must 
be faced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from California has ex- 
pired. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. The Committee on 
Agriculture has brought in a program 
that is a pilot program. If it works, 
we are all set. If it does not work, do 
you think the Congress of the United 
States is going to continue it? I think 
the trouble with some people is they 
are afraid it will work. 

This is not just a farm program. How 
does it affect my city people whom I 
have the privilege to represent? Let me 
read to you a few figures that we all 
know but perhaps have forgotten. Be- 
tween 1929 and 1933, when the depres- 
sion came, what happened? Big busi- 
ness could control the situation in their 
plants. They cut down production, and 
by cutting production low enough they 
were able to keep the prices from falling 
too low. In the automobile industry 
production was cut 80 percent. Prices 
dropped only 16 percent. 

In the steel industry production was 
cut 83 percent but prices went down only 
20 percent. Working people, whether in 
the factories, the shops or the offices in 
the cities were thrown out of work. 

What happened to the farmer? The 
farmer could not cut his production be- 
cause if he did he was on the road. Farm 
production went down only 6 percent, 
but how much did prices go down? They 
went down 63 percent. And that is the 
story. The fate of the farmer and the 
fate of the average consumer in the city 
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are inevitably and irrevocably joined to- 
gether. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Sutton amendment. We have all heard 
the matter discussed very profusely. I 
think it vitally important to the country 
and to the welfare of the farmers that 
this amendment be adopted. None of us 
in this House, with a few exceptions, de- 
sire the Aiken law to ever actually be- 
come the operative agricultural pro- 
gram of this country. It was passed 
through necessity. I could suggest what 
kind of proceedings might be had to as- 
certain its paternity, but I will not. The 
only reason the Aiken law was enacted 
was through necessity. We heard the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. PAcE] say 
that it was necessary to have some bill 
because the entire farm program would 
have fallen through otherwise on De- 
cember 31, 1948. I say the Sutton 
amendment does not go far enough. It 
repeals the Aiken law and extends the 
present Agricultural Act 12 months unto 
January 1, 1950. It is my intention at 
the proper time when I can secure recog- 
nition to offer another amendment to the 
Gore bill extending the present law, per- 
manently. In other words, why extend 
it for 1 year so that next year when we 
come here, if the Gore bill is passed, that 
we will of necessity have to take some 
other action? All of us agree that there 
are a number of changes that should be 
made, that can be worked out, but I for 
one think that we should have some per- 
manent legislation and let that legisla- 
tion be amended from time to time. I 
see no necessity or excuse for extending 
it for 12 months so that when we come 
back here next year it will again be nec- 
essary to accept some substitute that 
none of us desires. None of us desired 
the law we had to accept, and I hope 
that it will be the pleasure of the mem- 
bers of this Committee to go along with 
us on the further amendment to the Gore 
bill. Then if the Gore bill, as amended, 
is passed—and I do not express any opin- 
ion at this time about it—you can amend 
it, you can change it in any way you de- 
sire, and the Aiken bill on the expiration 
of a program will not be held as a club 
over the heads of the Congress any more 
or over the heads of the farmers of this 
country, thereby compelling us to adopt 
a program that none of us wants or likes, 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the requisite num- 
ber of words and ask unanimous consent 
to speak for five additional minutes. 

The Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I am not going to lie to the farmers or 
any other group. ould I again be 
a candidate for Congréss and should the 
voters of my district decide to retire 
me to private life because of my position 
on legislation, I would regard such action 
as being of little importance to me per- 
sonally. What really matters to me is 
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that when my service in Congress has 
ended the Recorp will show that I did 
what was within my very limited capacity 
to save the children, born and unborn, 
from the slavery New Dealism is impos- 
ing upon them. 

The Pace bill, H. R. 5392, which em- 
bodies a part of what is called the Bran- 
nan farm program, is exactly what its 
opponents here on the House floor and 
elsewhere have claimed—socialism and 
regimentation of the farmers so com- 
pletely as to reduce them to a state of 
abject servitude and a capital fraud upon 
urban families. 

However, every argument that has been 
brought against the Brannan scheme 
applies with equal force to the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore]. 

The triple-A law, of which the price- 
support provision is an integral part, 
empowers the New Deal to dictate to 
the individual farmer the kind and 
amount of crop or commodity he can 
produce. That act, if left on the statute 
books, will eventually without any addi- 
tional legislation completely strait-jacket 
the farmer. The Brannan proposal, if 
enacted into law, could do no more than 
hasten the process. 

Complete political control of farm pro- 
duction, marketing, and prices is in- 
herent in the triple A law. The New 
Dealers planned it that way. And that 
they are obsessed with the urge to effectu- 
ate this end as quickly as possible is all 
too evident. If the farmers needed any- 
thing more to disillusion them, surely the 
Brannan proposal ought to be it. 

There just is no such thing as partial 
political or socialistic planning of agri- 
culture or any other segment of the 
economy. Once such planning is begun 
in any part of the economy it generates 
its own steam and all the forces making 
for the destruction of private-property 
ownership and free enterprise are set in 
motion. This in turn stimulates class 
strife, discontent, and misery, the very 
lifeblood of socialism, which in reality 
is nothing but political power anyway. 

Yes, farmers, likely most of them, be- 
lieve they have prospered under the New 
Deal. They have paid off several billion 
dollars of farm mortgages, improved and 
painted their buildings, and constructed 
new ones, bought refrigerators, deep- 
freeze equipment, new automobiles, and 
a quantity of all kinds of gadgets, house- 
hold supplies, and up-to-the-minute farm 
machinery. 

This has, of course, induced a sense 
of well-being among farmers and has 
had the effect of influencing them to sup- 
port the New Deal. 

Nevertheless in talking this matter over 
with farmers I am convinced that many, 
if not most of them, harbor a suspicion 
that the prosperity which they have been 
experiencing may not be all it seems. 
Some see through the scheme and rec- 
ognize it for precisely what it is—a so- 
cialistic device which if not abandoned 
soon, promises to reduce them or their 
children to slavery. 

One must be careful to guard against 
being misunderstood when one says the 
New Deal cannot give farmers or other 
groups something for nothing. In the 
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long run, to be sure, it cannot do this 
but it can so long as the reserves or fat 
last which, as time goes, must be of short 
duration indeed. It is accomplished by 
mortgaging posterity, confiscating the 
goods of some groups and giving them to 
farmers along with others, and by ex- 
propriating the savings which are nor- 
mally plowed back for investment in tools 
of production and arbitrarily distribut- 
ing them to favored groups. 

Whereas the share of the farmers’ in- 
debtedness on a per capita basis owed 
to the Federal Government in 1932 was 
approximately 12 percent of the total 
value of all farm land and buildings, 
machinery and equipment for produc- 
tion, crops held for sale, livestock and 
poultry, totaling about $5,500,000,000, the 
farmers’ share of the indebtedness to the 
New Deal in 1948 was about 55 percent 
of the total value of all such farm prop- 
erty, or roundly $48,000,000,000. 

To put it more succinctly, in 1932 the 
Federal Government held a mortgage 
against all farm property amounting to 
12 percent of its value, which proportion 
had more than quadrupled by 1948. But 
the situation is much more alarming. 
This farm mortgage indebtedness to the 
New Deal is predicated on the listed 
Treasury debt statement, $252,000,000,- 
000, but the Federal debt far exceeds that 
figure and is rising daily. 

Deficit spending and lending, which is 
at the heart of New Dealism, is alto- 
gether a process of appropriating the 
goods of some groups and giving them 
to others. The New Deal lends money for 
various economic ventures. It has no 
money of its own, of course, and can ob- 
tain it only by somehow extracting it 
from private sources. The redistribu- 
tion of wealth through New Deal lending 
has been, as all know, enormous. The 
New Deal has almost annihilated risk 
capital, mother of America’s outstand- 
ing agricultural and industrial achieve- 
ment and standard of living. Our tools 
of production are wearing out faster 
than they are being produced, which 
process, if not quickly reversed must 
eventuate in destruction of the standard 
of living. 

A war was necessary to give semblance 
of curing the depression, which is about 
the same thing as saying it was nec- 
essary to put our children in debt 
bondage to political power in order that 
the present generation might enjoy an 
artificia. and short-lived prosperity. The 
cost of the feverish and halting economic 
gains made before the war that can pos- 
sibly be credited to the New Deal were 
also charged to posterity. Of course, back 
of it all was the greed for political power, 
not improvement of general well-being. 

Farmers, like all other economic 
groups, are being euchered out of their 
property and heritage, liberty. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Forann: Strike 


out the word “shorn” wherever it appears in 
the Pace substitute. 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, the 
word “shorn” appears together with the 


word “wool” in the Pace substitute, as 
it appears in the original bill. I cannot 
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for the life of me understand why a dis- 
tinction should be made between shorn 
wool and pulled wool, when you realize 
that out of the total production of do- 
mestic wool in this country, which 
amounts to approximately 127,000,000 
pounds a year, 33,000,000 pounds of that 
is pulled wool. It may be that many of 
you do not know the difference between 
shorn wool and pulled wool. I did not 
know it myself until recently. 

Shorn wool, of course, we all under- 
stand, is that wool which is taken off the 
sheep with shears. Pulled wool is wool 
that is pulled off the hides after the ani- 
mals are slaughtered. As I say, in this 
country that amounts to approximately 
26 percent of our entire wool production. 

I discussed this matter with some of 
the members of the committee, but the 
only excuse I could get from them for 
the elimination of pulled wool from the 
benefits of this legislation was that it 
vas to benefit the packers. I cannot quite 
see that, because I realize that sheep may 
be brought to a slaughterhouse, some 
shorn and some not shorn. If you are 
not going to give the benefit of this legis- 
lation to the pulled wool, it means that 
the farmer who brings his sheep to mar- 
ket is going to get the same price whether 
he has shorn or has not shorn his sheep. 
It means that about 26 percent of the 
wool, as a result of this pulled-wool op- 
eration, will be thrown on the market, 
and thereby most likely will depress or 
disturb the wool market. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. Would there be anything 
to keep the producer from clipping his 
wool before he offers the animal for sale? 

Mr. FORAND. Does the gentleman 
infer that every little farmer who has 
sheep is equipped to shear his lambs be- 
fore he has a chance to market them? 

Mr. PACE. Well, I had assumed that 
if there was valuable wool on the animal 
every sheep producer would have some 
clippers with which to shear the wool. 

Mr. FORAND. The big producer 
could do that, but, like the gentleman 
from Georgia, I do not have very many 
sheep in my country, but I would say that 
if 26 percent of the domestic wool is 
going to be left without the benefit of 
this legislation, the farmer who brings 
his sheep to market unshorn will be the 
loser, and the Federal Government will 
be paying the difference to that farmer 
in subsidies in order to make up that 
which he would get if he had shorn his 
sheep. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. As a matter of 
fact, lambskin with the wool on it is bet- 
ter than lambskins that have been 
sheared? $ 

Mr.FORAND. Iconfess I do not know 
the difference, but I think I can see what 
would result if you permit 26 percent of 
domestic wool to be thrown on the mar- 
ket without any benefit whatsoever, while 
at the same time you are taking care of 
the other 74 percent of the domestic pro- 
duction. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. The thing that 
puzzles me about the program is that we 
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are putting wool in with perishable com- 
modities. Wool is as durable as cotton. 
I do not see why wool should be thrown 
in with perishables. 

Mr. FORAND. I hope my good friend 
will ask that of the committee. I can- 
not answer that for him. 

But I hope that when this amendment 
comes to a vote the Members will go 
along with me and realize that we will be 
depressing and disturbing the wool mar- 
ket, and we will be depriving the farmers 
of a fair return on their sheep if we do 
not strike from the bill the word “shorn.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, and I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I dis- 
like very much to oppose an amendment 
offered by my good friend from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ForAnD]. He admits he does 
not know very much about the sheep in- 
dustry, and coming from an industrial 
center I would not expect him to. What 
he is talking about is not in the interest 
of the grower at all but in the packers’ 
interest. This is one part of the Bran- 
nan plan, one part of the committee bill, 
that the grower is for. The National 
Wool Growers Association has heartily 
endorsed this bill. They are opposed to 
including pulled wool. 

As the gentleman said, pulled wool 
usually comes from lambs that have been 
sold for their meat only and not for their 
wool value. This bill does not preclude 
in any way the packer who has a lot of 
lambs, where it will pay him to shear 
the wool from them. He is at perfect 
liberty to shear the wool, and the wool 
thus shorn comes under the provisions 
of this bill. Otherwise it would not. The 
inclusion of pulled wool would be a direct 
subsidy to the packers. They have not 
asked for it. They have not made any 
representation for it. If it were a matter 
of helping the mills in New England, I 
do not now that I would not seriously 
object to it. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield. 

Mr. FORAND. Does not the gentle- 
man admit that if a farmer brings a 
sheep to market that has wool on it, 
that has not been shorn, and the packer 
or the slaughterer, whoever he happens 
to be, does not get any benefit from this 
legislation, the farmer is going to lose if 
the wool is on that animal? 

Mr. GRANGER. If a farmer had a 
little band of lambs and the wool was 
worth it he would shear the lambs. 
Otherwise, he would not shear them if 
it did not pay him o do so. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield. 

Mr. ABBITT. This being a bill for the 
benefit of producers, farmers, if it would 
be to their advantage to shear sheep be- 
fore they put them into the hands of 
speculators or into tue hands of the 


packers, it would be comparatively easy 
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for any farm in the country not already 
so equipped, to equip itself to shear the 
sheep before they sent them to market. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. GRANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. PACE. Is it not also true that 
the farmer is not sustaining any loss? 
He can still offer this pulled wool in the 
competitive market like everybody else. 

Mr. GRANGER. Yes; he is not dis- 
criminated against. He can still offer 
his wool for sale in the market the same 
as anything else. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield. 

Mr. FORAND. Is it not true that it 
is not the packer but the farmer himself 
who is the fellow who is going to lose if 
the farmer sells his sheep including the 
wool? 

Mr. PACE. Not under those circum- 
stances; he would not get the benefit of 
the support price. 

Mr. FORAND. The farmer would be 
the loser. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. 
will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHIT® of Idaho. Is it not a 
matter of fact that in the sheep indus- 
try in the Rocky Mountain area the 
lambs are the big cash crop? 

Mr. GRANGER. That is right. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Lambs shipped 
in the fall; and unless they are fed for 
a long time they are sent to market with- 
out shearing. 

Mr. GRANGER. The gentleman from 
Idaho is correct. They are shipped to 
market unsheared unless they have been 
fed for a long period of time and are 
shipped in the spring. Then they might 
shear them. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. But it is the 
regular custom in the Rocky Mountain 
area that after the little lambs have been 
born they shear the ewes and the bucks 
but the little lambs are fed and shipped 
without shearing in the fall. Is not that 
the custom? 

Mr. GRANGER. That is right. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield. 

Mr, HILL. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man this question to get this straight: 
In the West, in Utah, and in Colorado, 
we feed hundreds and hundreds of head 
of lambs and ship these lambs to Chi- 
cago by freight. The packers buy these 
lambs. Now, if these lambs are sold 
with the wool on them by our feeders 
they would not get the support price 
under this bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. GRANGER. That is true except 
in the case where the lambs are fed over 
a long period of time and the wool is of 
much value. The packer then shears 
the wool and does not pull it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Utah has expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Pace], in his exchange of 
comments with the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hore], made a statement 
with which I am in complete agreement. 
He said that he wished every Member 


will 


Mr. Chairman, 
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of this Congress would read this bill 
carefully. I rise today to say that I, 
too, wish every Member of this Congress 
would read carefully this bill, in detail. 

I ask you to refer to the same para- 
graph to which my friend, the gentleman 
from Georgia, referred, on page 5 of the 
bill, if I recall correctly. The Secretary 
is to take certain factors into account in 
setting the parity price: 

(1) The supply of the commodity in rela- 
tion to the demand therefore; (2) the price 
levels at which other commodities are be- 
ing supported, including the feeding values 
of other grains in relation to corn; (3) the 
perishability of the commodity; (4) the abil- 
ity to dispose of stocks acquired through a 
price-support operation; (5) the need for 
offsetting temporary losses of export mar- 
kets; and (6) the ability and willingness of 
producers to keep marketings and supplies 
in line with demand. 


Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH] pointed 
out so ably in his discussion, the price 
of steers fell but the price of veal calves 
remained the same; the price of hogs 
fell but the price of lambs rose or re- 
mained firm. The Secretary is required 
through this formula in the bill to take 
into consideration all of these extremely 
difficult and complicated details, and the 
relation of the prices of various feeds. 

f you will read the bill, you will find 
that the Secretary of Agriculture is given 
more power than he has been given in 
any other enactment by the Congress. 
My suggestion to the gentlemen on the 
Democratic side of the House is that they 
had better dig up King Solomon and make 
him Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. Would the gentleman want 
to recommend that in defending the sup- 
port level on perishable commodities the 
Secretary should not take into considera- 
tion the supply and the ability of the 
producers to keep the marketings and 
supplies in line with demand? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I think 
it is an admirable thing, and I would 
like to see him try to doit. But he would 
have to take into consideration the use 
of the different grains in these items to 
which I referred; he would have to take 
into consideration factors which are very 
difficult to compare; then he would come 
down to item 6, which says he will have 
to take into consideration “the ability 
and willingness of producers to keep mar- 
ketings and supplies in line with de- 
mand,” which is a very nice way of saying 
that the farmer would have to agree to 
the regimentation demands of the party 
which administered the act. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak about 
something else. The gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN] 
spoke about the origin of this idea. The 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Pace] 
stated that this is not a new idea. He 
said this had been commented upon by a 
witness, Mr. John Davis, of the National 
Council of Cooperatives, a year ago. 
May I say, Mr. Chairman, that it goes 
back further than that and is part of a 
program of those economists who desire 
to take us into regimentation. 


I yield 
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I hold in my hand the Journal of Farm 
Economics, of November 1945, volume 27, 
No. 4, page 737, of the bound edition, 
which has in it the report of a price 
policy for agriculture contest, with which 
you are just as familiar as Iam. This 
contest was inaugurated in January 1945 
by a man who was then a dollar-a-year 
man, I believe, or at least an employee of 
the War Food Administration, as I recall 
it. Hisnameis W. H. Jasspon. He gave 
$12,500 with a stipulation that $2,500 
might be used for the cost of the contest 
and the remaining $10,000 for the awards. 

We may be interested in the fact that 
the first award, $5,000, was given to an 
economist in the University of Chicago 
by the name of William H. Nicholls. He 
called it an integrated farm policy, and 
it contained the feature which marks the 
Brannan plan, the feature to which econ- 
omists refer as “forward pricing.” It 
is an ingenious idea. You determine, or 
the Government determines, what you 
should receive for the commodity you 
grow, and if you do not get that, the Gov- 
ernment sends you a check. No trouble, 
no worry, very little effort. It could 
easily be carried beyond that; the Gov- 
ernment experts, some of whom are 
probably out of work since the late and 
unlamented OPA went to join its ances- 
tors—the gold bricks and the Mississippi 
Bubble—could determine what the in- 
come of a farm family ought to be, on 
varying grades of land, or in different 
counties. It could even depend a little 
on how you voted in the elections. If 
that income didn’t materialize, you would 
get a check from Washington. And all 
of this is dependent only on two things, 
the strength of the taxpayers’ pocket- 
books, and the whims of the Congresses 
which would have to vote the money. 
Anyway the writer of this essay received 
$5,000 for it, in this prize contest. As I 
said, he was an instructor in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The winner of the second prize also 
came from the same university. In fact, 
he came from the same classroom, and 
the similarity of the ideas in these first 
two papers suggests that both winners 
had drunk deeply from the same aca- 
demic spring. His name was D. Gale 
Johnson, and he got $2,500 of the prize 
money. 

There were other prizes. The third 
prize, $1,250, went to Frederick V. 
Waugh, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, I have never been 
sure, Mr. Chairman, how he got into the 
prize-winning group. He had, and ex- 
pressed, the old-fashioned idea that we 
should stimulate demand. He said: 

No price program will work very long with- 
out a balance between production and con- 
sumption. 


And he suggested reactionary methods 
like giving increased attention to the 
processing, marketing, and distributing 
of foods and fibers. 

He outlined a national nutritional pro- 
gram; he suggested a foreign-trade pro- 
gram. He did mention the possibility 
of compensatory payments, which prob- 
ably put him in line for the money, but 
the fact that he had the old-fashioned 
idea that the farmer should work, and 
give thought to methods of selling the 
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stuff he grows, kept him down to third 
place, and $1,250. In fact he sounded 
more as if he would have voted today for 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee than as if he felt at 
home in the rarefied stratum of higher 
agricultural and political economics now 
occupied by the Secretary, Mr. Brannan, 
and the gentleman from Georgia. 

There were 15 awards of $250 each, 
but I have not read those essays. I rise 
only to remark, Mr. Chairman, that the 
plan is really not quite as new as the 
gentleman from Georgia indicated. It 
is, in effect, the first blossom on the tree 
of complete regimentation which the 
college-classroom farmers think is de- 
sirable for the United States. I for one, 
Mr, Chairman, do not agree. I shall vote 
for the Gore substitute. I shall not vote 
for the Sutton amendment if it is offered 
separately. Ishall vote against the Pace 
substitute for the Gore amendment. If 
the Gore substitute is adopted, I shall 
vote for the bill; if not, I shall vote 
against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired, 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, the de- 
bate has gone rather far afield from the 
Sutton amendment which was offered to 
the Gore amendment and which the 
gentleman from Tennessee indicated he 
would accept. I am wondering if we 
could not vote on that at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina has not propounded 
a umanimous-consent request. The 
Chair has been endeavoring to bring 
about a vote on the Sutton amendment 
and would like to put the question if 
there is no one present desiring to speak 
for or against the amendment, 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Sutton amendment which would repeal 
the Aiken Farm Act, the act passed by 
the Republican-controlled Eightieth 
Congress in the closing hours of the 
regular session, If it should go into oper- 
ation on January 1, 1950, as the law now 
provides, it would mean low farm prices, 
depression on the farm, and difficulty for 
labor and industry. The 60-percent-par- 
ity scale permitted in the Aiken Act is 
intolerable and altogether unacceptable. 

I should like to take advantage of this 
opportunity to make a few more brief ob- 
servations as to the agricultural situa- 
tion. The farmer is entitled to parity 
prices for his farm products. He desires, 
deserves, and must have a fair price for 
his products in the market place and not 
in the form of a hand-out. The farmer 
does not want a dole; he wants a fair 
price in the market place, That is the 
only proper way, and that is the position 
which I support. 

Reverting again to the Sutton amend- 
ment, let me say that the Eightieth Con- 
gress should never have passed tke Aiken 
bill, but it should have passed a per- 
manent farm program of a workable 
character. Take for example this fact, 
There is no control program on cotton 
this year. There should have been. 

A wise program enacted last year would 
have saved us from a situation which 
contains many elements of future danger 
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to the cotton farmers. In some areas 
this year nearly 90 percent of the cul- 
tivated land is being planted in cotton. 
I do not blame the farmer. He could 
not be expected to do otherwise under 
the circumstances. The fault is with the 
last Congress. We are now threatened 
with a tremendous overproduction of 
cotton. The cotton problem will be a 
burden from the start with an unwieldy 
surplus. It will be far more difficult now 
to devise a fair and workable cotton pro- 
gram 

In conclusion let me say that in the 
light of the mistakes of the last Congress, 
the present Congress should do a better 
job. I am not prepared to say that any 
pending bill or amendment is perfect, 
but I feel the pending measures should 
be fully studied and perfected and that 
Congress should at the present session 
pass long-range farm legislation which 
will promote agricultural and national 
prosperity. 

Of course, we realize that there are 
many complicated problems in agri- 
culture, and that any program adopted 
will not be acceptable in every detail. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HORAN. I wonder if we could 
have a clarification of the parliamentary 
situation right now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GORE] has submitted an 
amendment to the bill before the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace] has offered a 
substitute for the Gore amendment. The 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. For- 
AND] has offered an amendment to the 
Pace substitute, and the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. SUTTON] has offered an 
amendment to the Gore amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this 
Sutton amendment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent thet my amendment, 
the Sutton amendment, be again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? ; 

There was no objection. 

The Sutton amendment was again 
read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. SUTTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
Forand amendment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Forand 
amendment be again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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The Forand amendment was again 
read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the Pace substi- 
tute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ABERNETHY to 
the Pace substitute: Page 3, strike out line 
18 and all down through and including the 
period on line 4, page 4. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, as 
a member of the House Committee on 
Agriculture I find myself somewhat at 
a difference with my colleagues on that 
committee. It is very embarrassing to 
me, and I deeply regret that the situation 
exists. It is because of that situation 
that I have until now, and particularly 
throughout general debate, refrained 
from addressing myself to the bill. 

There is another situation which pre- 
vails throughout this Chamber which I 
think we should all regret, and that is 
the politics which has crept into the ac- 
tions of this body. Farm legislation 
should never be dealt with in a partisan 
manner. We are dealing with the lives 
and the happiness of 25,000,000 farm peo- 
ple—working Americans, overall people, 
mothers and fathers, and little boys and 
girls, most of whom live far back from the 
railroad, far from the better schools, and 
far from some of the conveniences which 
most of you and I enjoy today. I regret 
that partisan politics has lifted its ugly 
head in our dealings with a program 
that so vitally affects the lives of these 
great American people. 

I am of the opinion—honestly of the 
opinion—that they do not want any part 
of a production-payment plan. Being of 
that opinion, I was one of those who sug- 
gested that if we must have a trial run, 
then let us make it just that by limiting 
it to 1 or 2 years and naming the three 
commodities upon which the trial would 
be had. Although this has been agreed 
to, I still find myself opposed to the pro- 
duction-payment plan and even the trial- 
run provision. I am not fully satisfied 
with it. 

I represent a district of 201,000 people. 
Seventy-five percent of those people, 
probably 80 percent, live on the farms. 
They are small hill farms, 40-, 50-, 75-, 
100-, or 125-acre farmers. I am satis- 
fied—just as satisfied as I can be—with 
the information that has come to me in 
the last week, that they do not want a 
production-payment program or any part 
of it. Although the trial run does not 
directly affect them at this time—at least, 
I do not think it does—they fear its con- 
sequences. I cannot put myself in the 
Position of forcing it upon them if they 
do not want it. I cannot do that. It is 
most regrettable that I find myseif in dis- 
agreement with my colleagues on the 
committee. On the other hand, I am 
acting in accordance with the will of my 
farming constituents. 

Therefore, I have offered this amend- 
ment. If you want to vote for it, that is 
fine; if you do not, that is all right. I 
have offered an amendment to strike the 
trial run out of the bill. That is the is- 
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sue, and we might as well get it settled 
here and now on the committee’s bill. 
That is the place to settle it, and not with 
this sideshow that has been carried on 
around here with other bills and pro- 
posals. The place to settle it is in the 
committee bill. : 

I say to you very frankly, I think the 
committee bill, with the exception of the 
trial-run provision, is the best proposi- 
tion before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, as 
I said, I think the committee bill, with 
the trial run eliminated, is the best prop- 
osition before the House. Regardless of 
what might be said of the new parity for- 
mula in the Pace bill, it is in my opinion 
better than the old 1909-14 formula under 
which we now operate. The Pace bill 
modernizes that formula, and we should 
accept it. Perhaps on some commodities 
it will fix the parity prices a little higher, 
but on others it fixes them a little lower. 
The Pace bill will bring the parity for- 
mula forward to a modern day. 

There are some other provisions of the 
bill which are far superior to the old law. 
It is mighty strange to me, and I do not 
want to be partisan about this, but it is 
mighty strange that so many of my 
friends on the Reputlican side have come 
forward and so ardently embraced the 
present program, when last year you were 
almost unanimous in your condemnation 
of it and gave us the Aiken bill in its 
place. 

I would like to direct your attention 
to page 5 of the bill, which changes con- 
siderably the support which is extended 
to Steagall commodities. These changes 
will materially reduce the cost. They 
will widen the range of support on Stea- 
galls, which is now 60 to 90 percent, by 
supporting them from 1 to 100 per- 
cent; and they further provide for not 
one but six limitations which are im- 
posed upon the Secretary before he can 
support them. What are they? He 
must take into account first the supply 
of the commodity in relation to the 
demand. He must take into account 
the price levels at which other commod- 
ities are being supported. He must take 
into account the perishability of the com- 
modity. He must take into considera- 
tion the ability to dispose of the com- 
modities to be purchased. If he cannot 
dispose of them he must take that factor 
into consideration. He must take into 
consideration the need for offsetting tem- 
porary losses of export markets; and last, 
but of paramount importance, he must 
take into consideration the ability and 
the willingness of producers to keep mar- 
ketings and supplies in line with de- 
mand. These all apply to the people 
who produce eggs and raise potatoes— 
those producers who have been dragged 
through this House for 3 or 4 days. 
These factors will eliminate the troubles 
we have had with eggs, potatoes, and 
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othe. perishables. Unless something is 
done to correct this situation, then I fear 
for the future of the price-support pro- 
gram. 

These provisions are certainly an im- 
provement over the presentlaw. Iwould 
_ like to direct your attention to page 9, 

subsection (m), and read for yourselves 
the requirement that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall not sell any 
farm commodity owned or controlled by 
it at less than the current price-support 
level. 

After the Secretary acquires certain 
commodities under the present law he 
can dump them on the market and abso- 
lutely break it; when that happens he 
breaks your farmers. This puts a limita- 
tion on him intended to prevent such an 
event. 

My distinguished majority leader 
earlier brought out another very impor- 
tant improvement with regard to sec- 
tion 32 funds, the provision concerning 
which is found in section 5 of the bill. 

There are many other provisions in 
the Pace bill which improve the present 
law. I think they should at least have 
your consideration. I feel that they 
should be adopted. But in your desire 
to throw overboard the trial run on pro- 
duction payments, in which I am in ac- 
cord, you turn a deaf ear to the re- 
mainder of the Pate bill. If you will 
adopt my amendment striking out the 
trial run, then you can at least consider 
the improvements provided for in the 
bill. 

I hope this amendment will be adopted. 
It puts the issue squarely up to the Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House. Do not 
you at least want to take the benefit of 
the improvements which the Pace bill 
offers, or do you just want to throw the 
whole thing overboard and say, “We are 
going to go on with the present program 
with no improvements at all”? For sev- 
eral years you have vehemently con- 
demned the inequities and mistakes in 
the present law. It is not perfect and 
you know it. Now do you not want to 
make these improvements; or will you 
continue, as you have the past 2 or 3 
days, to ardently embrace the old law 
word by word, line by line, and section 
by section? Let us be sensible about 
this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield first to the 
gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. The gentleman 
represents a large agricultural area in 
Mississippi. Has the gentleman taken 
into consideration the cost of fertilizer 
to produce a crop on that land? I am 
told it is as high as $50 an acre for to- 


cco. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Wedo not happen 
to grow tobacco commercially in Missis- 
sippi. The gentleman used to live down 
there and I thought he knew that. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I do know that 
I helped spread fertilizer. 
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Mr, ABERNETHY. Well, I think this 
is beside the point. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I was 
hoping the gentleman would say some- 
thing about the new parity-index for- 
mula. I can see the difficulty as of today, 
this new parity index might seem to be 
advantageous where you are translating 
prices for the first 10 of the last 12 years, 
against the declining price level and 
what the farmer has to pay. But what 
I am bothered about is what you would 
do if the situation were reversed. For 
instance, suppose we were going into 
1942, and we were building the parity 
index upon prices which the farmer re- 
ceived between 1932 and 1940, and you 
used those prices against the recent cost- 
price level of 1942, would the formula 
work then? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not know 
that I can answer the gentleman's ques- 
tion. In the early part of my statement 
I did make reference to the parity for- 
mula, I am satisfied it is a better for- 
mula than the old formula. It is a mod- 
ernized formula. In a few years I am 
satisfied, if prices continue to decline, 
the Pace formula may be such that it 
will not do justice to our farmers. I 
think we would have to look at it again. 
Any formula would certainly have to be 
reexamined every few years. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. What effect does your 
amendment have on the Pace bill, so 
far as support prices are concerned? 
Will the support price go up at 90 per- 
cent of parity or 100 percent of parity? 
Your amendment will eliminate the 
Aiken formula? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. My amendment 
eliminates the trial run. 

Mr. STEFAN. It has nothing to do 
with the Aiken amendment? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No. The Pace 
bill repeals the Aiken bill, and the Com- 
mittee has already adopted an amend- 
ment to the Gore bill to do just that. 
So, in any event, when the House ad- 
journs today, it will have voted to re- 
peal the Aiken bill. In that situation I 
am very happy. It should have never 
been passed. Iam convinced that it will 
drive my cotton farmers, as well as your 
wheat farmers, into bankruptcy. 

Mr. STEFAN. If your amendment is 
adopted, the Aiken bill will be out, and 
the support price will be what? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It will be in line 
with the table found on page 17 of the 
committee report, as modified by the 
Pace bill. On the basics the support will 
be 100 percent of the income support 
standard, and up to that figure on other 
commodities. The latter are within 
reasonable discretions. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I urge the 
Members to support this amendment. 
Then we can proceed to perfect the other 
provisions of the Pace bill, which I assure 
you is in many respects a vast improve- 
ment over the present law. If my 
amendment to strike out the trial run 
is rejected, then I am compelled to sup- 
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port the Gore bill with the hope that 
we will later perfect the mistakes which 
it tends to perpetuate. Even so, I con- 
sider it, which is the present law, a better 
bill than the Pace bill as long as the Pace 
bill embodies the production-payment 
plan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has again 
expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me that 
we now have all the issues before the 
House. This is actually the heart of the 
bill. If the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ABER- 
NETHY], a member of the committee, is 
agreed to, the real controversy in this 
legislation is eliminated. The gentle- 
man proposes to strike out the trial run 
on the three commodities. That is the 
part of the bill we think should be 
adopted; we think that it should be 
adopted so that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may have one more method 
of supporting farm commodity prices. 

When the Secretary of Agriculture 
came before our committee, I asked him 
if he were asking Congress for any power 
or authority over American agriculture 
and the lives and livelihoods of farmers 
which he did not now have and which 
he would not have in the event the Aiken 
bill went into effect, except with regard 
to two matters: First, the method of 
determining fair commodity prices; and, 
second, with regard to the method of 
supporting those prices; and he said that 
that was an accurate summation and a 
proper interpretation of the views he had 
expressed. 

As pointed out through this debate, in 
the Aiken bill he can make payments. 
He was advised by his legal experts that 
he could not make payments under the 
present law; so, when we authorized him 
in this bill in clear, unambiguous but 
very carefully circumscribed language to 
make payments on three commodities 
when he finds that to do so would be 
compatible with the letter and the spirit 
of the provisions of this law, then I say 
to you that that is an improvement 
over the situation which exists now, and 
it is a definite improvement over the 
situation which would exist in the event 
the Aiken bill becomes the law of the 
land. : 

If you vote for the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. ABERNETHY], and I want it clearly 
understood that I do not for one mo- 
ment question his very great sincerity in 
presenting this proposition to the House, 
I knew that the proposition would be 
submitted to the House; and if it was to 
be submitted to the House I see no rea- 
son why the gentleman from Mississippi, 
Tom ABERNETHY, should not have pre- 
sented it—but if this amendment pre- 
vails, bear in mind that you have denied 
the right to the Secretary to make pay- 
ments to support prices. That means 
that he has no alternative other than to 
accumulate and to store away millions 
of dollars’ worth of valuable foods. I 
pointed out yesterday that we now have 
in storage 60,000,000 pounds of rotten 
eggs, or eggs that will soon deteriorate. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Sixty million pounds 
of powdered eggs, and you would not 
have a pound of them or a ton of them 
if he were to give them to you. They 
are deteriorating. We are trying in our 
committee bill, with regard to three com- 
modities, to make it impossible hereafter 
for tons and tons of valuable foodstuff 
to deteriorate and decay. 

It is a strange thing, and I address 
these remarks to this side of the cham- 
ber, that we should see the spectacle 
which we have witnessed today. This 
potato program, pile upon pile of rotten 
potatoes, has been thrown at the Demo- 
cratic Party month after month. Now 
the Democratic Party comes in here try- 
ing to do something about it only to hear 
the very distinguished former chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture, the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope], 
argue with the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Pace], and the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hore], former chairman, 
stands on the floor of this House and de- 
fends it and says, after all, the potato 
program was not so bad. I confess it 
was bad, but I am one of those who are 
not willing to blame Charley Brannan 
on account of it. I know where the 
trouble is and all informed people know. 
The trouble is Charley Brannan was 
helpless to relieve the situation, and 
he will be helpless now if we strike out 
this trial-run provision. 

What else can he do? We charge him 
with the responsibility of supporting 
prices and give him only one method to 
support them. We have the responsi- 
bility, Mr. Chairman, if things go bad. 
The party in power will be charged with 
that responsibility. I say that we should 
accept the committee bill. Every intelli- 
gent man on the floor of this House 
knows that you cannot deal with perish- 
able commodities in the same way that 
you deal with nonperishable, storable 
commodities. 

We have provided three categories. In 
one category we have the basic commodi- 
ties. In the second category we have the 
Steagall commodities; and all other com- 
modities are finally placed in the third 
category. We deal with all of them in a 
different way. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? = 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr, CHRISTOPHER. Is it not a fact 
that no matter what bill we pass here we 
will still charge the Secretary of Agri- 
culture with the duty and the responsi- 
bility of maintaining agricultural prices 
at some level? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Is it not also a 
fact, if we do not begin the trial run 
on those three, we have effectively tied 
his hands and therefore he cannot do it? 
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Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is right. 
The only way he can do it is to go out 
and buy the perishable commodities and 
try to save them. He cannot buy them 
and sell them back in the domestic mar- 
ket, since to do so would defeat the very 
objective he starts out to accomplish. 
He would have to look around the world 
to find a market in which to sell these 
surplus commodities which he had gone 
into the market at great expense to 
purchase. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Cha 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I would like to 
clear up this misunderstanding or mis- 
statement that was made by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee yesterday about 
eggs. He made a charge in his speech 
about 60,000,000 eggs when really it was 
60,000,000 pounds of eggs. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio, That is far more 
60,000,000 pounds of powdered eggs. 

Mr, COOLEY. It is. The gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. Pace] read from the 
Recor a statement made by the repre- 
sentative of the largest egg organization 
in America saying that if we did not do 
this the support of eggs would run to a 
quarter of a billion dollars. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Is it nota 
fact the very thing which this amend- 
ment proposes to strike—that is, the pro- 
duction- payment plan—is the very 
th g that the heads of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and the Na- 
tional Grange appearing before our com- 
mittee and the Senate committee en- 
dorsed? 

Mr. COOLEY. Exactly. The gentle- 
man is correct. Let there be no mis- 
understanding about this. This is the 
heart of it. There really is no objection 
to the change of this formula which is 
definitely in the interest of the farmers 
of this Nation. I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, Iof- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GATHINGS to the 
Gore amendment: Page 3, after line 17, in- 
sert the following section (changing in line 
18 “c” to “d”, and changing in line 23 “a” 
to "er H 

Ae) ren supports shall be made avail- 
able to the producers of cottonseed at levels 
not in excess of parity, taking into account 
the price levels at which other commodities 
are being supported.” 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer this amendment with the highest of 
motives. I favor the committee bill, 
known as the Pace bill, now before you 
as the Pace substitute. In that bill, as 
you see on page 5, line 2, cottonseed is 
included as one of the commodities sup- 
ported under that particular paragraph. 
Now I am only asking you to insert it 
in this bill which the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] has offered as an 
amendment. A good price for cotton- 
seed offers more real assistance, outside 
of a good price for cotton, te the cotton 


an, 
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farmer, the sharecropper, the merchant, 
and business generally, than any other 
factor in the entire Cotton Belt. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Is it not 
true that the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore] this morning said that he 
would accept the amendment? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes; and I am 
grateful and most appreciative. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. There seems to be no ob- 
jection to this amendment on either side. 
I have talked to numbers of people about 
it, and although the Secretary has au- 
thority to do so now, the people from the 
cotton sections feel that they can get him 
to act if they have a mandatory provi- 
sion in the bill. I accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I thank the gentle- 
man. The people I serve are most in- 
terested in obtaining a fair price for cot- 
tonseed. You are most considerate in 
accepting this amendment, Its adoption 
means that the cotton farmer is assured 
of a stable price for his cottonseed and 
that means so much to him. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to my chair- 
money the gentleman from North Caro- 

a. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to call at- 
tention to the fact that cottonseed is 
taken care of in the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes; it is, and I 
would like to include the amendment in 
both bills. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. ABERNETHY], who too serves 
on the Agriculture Committee of the 
H use, worked diligently to get this 
amendment adopted by the House com- 
mittee. This mendment and the 
amendment adopted by the Agriculture 
Committee is in reality the Abernethy- 
Gathings amendment. I trust that the 
amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

I would like to say for the benefit of 
the Members that this identical proposal 
was considered and approved by the 
members of our committee immediately 
prior to reporting the bill. My colleague, 
the gentleman from Arkansas IMr. 
GaTHINGs], and I jointly sponsored an 
amendment which would require the 
Secretary of Agriculture to support cot- 
tonseed in a manner comparable to the 
supports for Steagall commodities. Cot- 
tonseed’s most competitive commodities, 
such as soybeans, have for a long time 
enjoyed such a support. This has placed 
the growers of cottonseed in a very un- 
fair position. 

Appreciating this situation, I am very 
happy to report to you that when the 
question was put on our amendment 
there was not a single member of the 
committee who disapproved and the 
amendment was adopted by a unanimous 
vote. Therefore, the Pace bili now pend- 
ing before you authorizes price supports 
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for cottonseed comparable to those en- 
ig by the so-called Steagall commodi- 
ties. 

The House now has before it two pro- 
posals, the Pace bill and the Gore bill. 
If the Pace bill is adopted cottonseed will 
benefit by price supports; if the pending 
amendment to the Gore bill should fail 
and the Gore bill later be adopted in 
preference to the Pace bill, then cotton- 
seed would be left in the same unfavor- 
able position in which it has been for so 
long. So in view of the unanimous de- 
cision of the Agriculture Committee that 
cottonseed is entitled to reasonable price 
supports, I respectfully urge the adoption 
of the amendment offered by my col- 
league, the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Gatuincs]. This is the only means 
whereby the will of the committee to 
support cottonseed can be carried out. 

I would like to add that in previous 
agricultural legislation every extensively 
grown commodity has been accorded 
preferential treatment in the price-sup- 
port field except cottonseed. Certainly 
this crop, produced in abundance from 
one end of the country to the other, is 
entitled to more equitable consideration. 
Cottonseed has long been looked upon as 
the poor man’s crop. It offers the source 
of a little cash to thousands upon thou- 
sands of small farmers. It is rather odd 
that throughout these many long years 
it has become the forgotten commodity. 
For no good reason, though probably un- 
intentional, law writers have heretofore 
given it the silent treatment. 

While this amendment would not be- 
come effective until 1950, if it be the will 
of the Congress that cottonseed be sup- 
ported on and after that date in keeping 
with the pending amendment, we have 
reason to believe that the Secretary of 
Agriculture will find ways and means to 
support the crop for the year 1949 as he 
is authorized, although not compelled to 
do for all crops under the discretionary 
powers in title I of the Hope-Aiken Act. 

I earnestly urge your approval of this 
amendmert. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Gatuincs] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Abernethy amendment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY] 
to the substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Pace]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LEMKE to the 
Gore amendment: 

Page 2, line 7, strike out the figure “90” 
and insert “100”. 

Page 2, line 10, strike out the figure “60” 
and insert 75. 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment to the Gore amendment 
simply increases the parity payments 
from 90 percent to 100 percent, and for 
the non-co-ops from 60 percent to 75 
percent for that part for which they are 
penalized if they overproduce. 

We started this parity program orig- 
inally with 65 percent, then went to 75 
percent, later 85 percent, and finally, be- 
cause of the good work done by my friend 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace] 
it was raised to 90 percent. There is no 
reason under the sun why the farmer 
should not get 100 percent parity. That 
is real parity. I say in the words of 
Senator GILLETTE that 100 percent parity 
is but 100 percent justice to agriculture. 

I am for the Gore amendment, but I 
feel that that amendment should give 100 
percent parity to agriculture. They 
have been receiving the short end of the 
stick all through these years. I can see 
no real objection from anybody to 100 
percent parity for those who cooperate 
with the program and 75 percent for 
those who do not cooperate, for that part 
for which they have to pay a penalty if 
they overproduce. 

The farmers’ cost of labor, farm ma- 
chinery, building and repairs have gone 
up to date, not down. 

That is about all I can say as to the 
reason for that amendment. However, 
I wish to talk on the general program 
before us. 

Mr. Chairman, during the 14 years 
that I have been a Member of Congress, 
the farmer has been made the political 
football—the shock absorber. During 
those 14 years, about all that he got was 
lip service, and occasionally subsistence 
help. 

No permanent farm legislation has 
been passed. We gave him so-called 
parity which consists largely of parrot 
talk. We started in with 65 percent, 
then 75 percent, then 85 percent and 
finally 90 percent parity-support prices. 
There never was any reason why we 
should not have given agriculture a fair 
break—100 percent real parity—better 
still, cost of production. This as a floor, 
not as a ceiling. 

If that kind of a bill had been passed, 
then the farmer would be getting about 
$2.70 for a bushel of wheat today. That 
would allow him and his family the av- 
erage wage that those working in in- 
dustry get for the time they labor— 
about 57 cents an hour. Surely no hon- 
est person can object to the farmer get- 
ting paid for his labor the same as his 
brothers and sisters working in industry 
are paid. 

In place of giving the farmer cost of 
production for that part of his products 
domestically consumed, we have now 
wrangled and fooled with the brain-trust 
ideas of the Department of Agriculture 
from Wallace on down to Brannan. Now 
we have before us the Brannan baby. 
No one knows who is its mother or its 
father. From the debate on this floor, 
it seems to be the illegitimate offspring 
of many brain trusters and brain bust- 
ers. 
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From what we have heard here on 
this floor, this illegitimate monstrosity 
was unanimously rejected by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture—even by my able 
and good friend the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Pace]. Of course, there 
was no politics in it, but may I presume 
that the Democratic leaders on that 
committee were called to the White 
House or maybe just to the Department 
of Agriculture where the brain trusters 
and brain busters ganged up on them. 

Many of my Farmers Union friends 
say they want 100-percent parity. Many 
of their locals wrote me in beginning 
that they did not want the Brannan 
program.. When I make that statement, 
I also wish to state that more recently I 
have received a lot of canned propa- 
ganda for it. As far as I know all farm 
organizations, except one, are opposed 
to it. 

I am and always have been for 100- 
percent parity—better still, I repeat, I 
am for cost of production, which is about 
15 percent better than 100-percent so- 
called parity. It is about 25 percent bet- 
ter than Brannan’s manipulated parity 
in his new program. This manipulated 
parity is 7 cents less per bushel on wheat 
than 90 percent parity under the present 
law, and his 100-percent manipulated 
parity is 29 percent less than 100-percent 
parity under the present law. 

However, I am not for Brannan’s ille- 
gitimate child, which would compel the 
farmer to sell his products on the world 
market in competition with peon, coolie, 
and slave labor. I have yet to find a 
farmer, who understands it, who is for 
that part of the Brannan program. If 
carried to its logical conclusion that pro- 
gram would require an appropriation 
each year for agriculture of $8,000,- 
000,000. 

That is so staggering that even Mr, 
Brannan tries to slip in the back door 
by saying he wanted to experiment first 
with hogs, potatoes, and wool, and then 
when the stock raisers objected to the 
hogs program, he substituted eggs. 

I am sure that in his simplicity, the 
Secretary does not know that if that pro- 
gram were adopted, he would plaster the 
whole Nation with eggs. He would get 
mixed up worse with eggs than he was 
when they had 100,000,600 dozens of eggs 
on hand and did not know how to hatch 
them or how to get rid of them, and 
finally fed them to hogs. 

I note that the Secretary says he will 
pay the farmer the difference between 
the world market and 100-percent parity. 
This is lip service. First, he asked to be 
allowed to experiment with hogs, pota- 
toes, and wool. 

t us take hogs for example. Sup- 
pose he had been allowed to experiment 
with hogs. Then the farmer would have 
been compelled to market those on the 
world market, which shortly would be 
6 or 7 cents a pound. How would that 
have affected beef, lamb, mutton, and 
poultry? Would it not bring the price 
of these products down to the world 
market? 

The farmer is not going to be fooled, 
In order to pay that difference Brannan 
will have to get the money by appropria- 
tions, It will have to be raised by taxa- 
tion. The farmers as a group pay a large 
part of the taxes. 
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Neither can Brannan fool the con- 
sumer at the expense of the farmer. He, 
too, is a taxpayer. Both thet farmer and 
the consumer know that for every dollar 
they receive in subsidies or lower cost of 
living at the expense of taxation, they 
will have to pay $2. The extra dollar 
will be for the collectors and distributors 
of the tax and for interest and overhead 
expenses. 

The farmer knows that because of our 
large indebtedness, appropriations will 
be hard to get even though they come 
out. of his and the consumers’ tax dol- 
lar. He knows that the farm popula- 
tion has decreased from 30,000,000 in 
1930 to 24,000,000 in 1948, while the gen- 
eral population has increased 20,000,000. 
He knows that as a result his strength 
in Congress has been reduced from one- 
third to one-seventh. He knows that 
he is already being blamed for the high 
cost of living. He knows that he must 
get Dermanent legislation—100 percent 
real parity or better still, 100 percent cost 
of production. 

From the days of Wallace to the days 
of Brannan, the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture seem to have been wallowing in 
mud. They have been lost in the dismal 
swamps. If they ever hit upon the right 
thing, it will not be by the law of av- 
erages, but by the law of accident, and 
I even doubt that they will ever hit it 
right by accident. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendment do now close. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman re- 
fers to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from North Dakota? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I would like 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendment, the Lemke amend- 
ment, close in 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the bill 
which I have offered and to which this 
amendment is offered, is to continue a 
time-tested program for another year. 
At no time, not even during the war 
peaks, have we guaranteed 100 percent 
of parity. I hope that no one will vote 
irresponsibly on amendments such as 
this, because if I do not misjudge the 
temper of this committee, this is an 
amendment offered to what will be the 
bill that finally passes the House. 

One hundred percent of parity and 75 
percent to noncooperators would, in my 
opinion, seriously endanger the whole 
price-support program for agricultural 
commodities. I know the distinguished 
gentleman from North Dakota who offers 
the amendment offers it in good faith. I 
know he is a friend of the farmers and 
that he thinks he is doing what is best 
for the farmers. But I respectfully dis- 
agree that this would be for the best 
thing. I think the best thing we could 
do is to continue 90- and 60-percent pari- 
ty support, which has been time-tested 
and which has worked not too badly so 
far. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. LEMKE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendment and all amendments 
thereto close at 3:30. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, I have 
been here all afternoon trying to get 5 
minutes’ time. I think the gentleman 
should not shut us off like that. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the bill close at 3:45, 
the last 10 minutes to be reserved for the 
committee. $ 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. The motion 
may not include the fixing of time for the 
committee. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the last 10 min- 
utes be reserved to the committee. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, we have 
handled this bill in our committee now 
for some 6 or 7 years. I have tried to get 
time in general debate but have not been 
successful. I think we who are familiar 
with it should have a chance to express 
ourselves. I would like to have some 
time. 

Mr. COOLEY. I certainly have no de- 
sire to cut the time short. 

Mr. Chairman, do I understand that 
all Members standing desire to speak? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not in 
position to advise the gentleman as to 
that. 

Mr. COOLEY. Even so, Mr. Chairman, 
I move that all debate on the pending 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close at 4:15, the last 10 minutes to be 
reserved for the committee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I renew my point of order. 

The The point of order 
is sustained. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendment and all amendments 
close at 4:15, the last 10 minutes to be 
reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, then I 
move that all debate on the bill and all 
amendments thereto close at a quarter 
to four, with the last 10 minutes reserved 
to the committee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I renew my point of order. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, what is 
the point of order? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That the 
Committee may not allot time by motion. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending bill and 
all amendments thereto close at 3:45. 

The CHAIRMAN. On the pending 
amendment and all amendments there- 
to? 

Mr. COOLEY. On the bill and all 
amendments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina moves that all de- 
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bate on the pending bill and all amend- 
ments thereto close at 3:45. 

The question is on the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call 
the names of the Members on their feet 
indicating a desire to be heard: Messrs. 
Sasscer, BENNETT of Florida, WHITTEN, 
MARSHALL, ANDRESEN, VURSELL, MILLER of 
Nebraska, Morris, WICKERSHAM, FISHER, 
ABBITT, SUTTON, WORLEY, HILL, Gross, 
STEFAN, Gore, Horan, WHITE of Idaho, 
Cask of South Dakota, Hore, Murray, 
Pack, GATHINGS, Hays of Arkansas, BON- 
NER, GRANGER, KEATING, HOEVEN, COOLEY, 
SHAFER, ARENDS, ABERNETHY, BECK WORTH, 
JENSEN, O'SULLIVAN, MICHENER, CARROLL, 
ALBERT, COMBS, and FULTON. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Assrrr to the 
Gore amendment: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the words and fig- _ 
ures “marketed before June 30, 1951.” 

Page 2, line 23, strike out the words and 
figures “until January 1, 1951.” 

Page 3, line 20, after the word “date” strike 
out the remainder of the sentence and insert 
in lieu thereof “until June 30, 1950.” 

Page 4, line 1, strike out the words “until 
January 1, 1950.” 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is merely a matter of prac- 
tical procedure. So far as the Gore bill 
as amended is concerned, it extends the 
present law for 12 months and it repeals 
titles II and III, the so-called Aiken bill. 

The purpose of my amendment is to do 
away with the 12-month limitation and 
extend the present law permanently. 

We all realize the only reason we have 
the Aiken law on the books today is be- 
cause our entire agricultural program 
would have been out on December 31, 
1948, unless we had an extension. The 
Gore bill is intended to extend the pres- 
ent law and repeal the Aiken amend- 
ment. It extends the law for 1 year 
only and repeals the Aiken law. That 
means we will have no Jaw at the end 
of next year. We will have a hammer 
over our heads next summer just as we 
had last year, making it necessary for 
the Congress to act again in 1950 and 
agree on some compromise program 
whether or not we like it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. ABBITT]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sasscer to the 
Gore amendment. On page 2, line 2, after 
the date “June 30, 1951”, insert a parenthet- 
ical clause reading as follows: “(September 
30, 1951, in the case of Maryland and the ci- 
gar-leaf types of tobacco).” 


Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, very 
briefiy, my amendment does not change 
the base period, the formula of figuring 
parity or in any way the mechanics of 
the support. The amendment in no way 
changes the substantive law. Through 
an oversight the proponents in the prep- 
aration of the Gore substitute omitted 
the existing law defining the support 
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period as to Maryland and certain cigar 
types of tobacco, including in those cigar 
types of tobacco produced in Puerto 
Rico, Wisconsin, or Minnesota tobacco 
as enacted at this session. Those crops 
are marketed through August. During 
the present session a law was passed 
which extended a termination date of 
June 30 for the support season until 
September 30, so that the support 
would not be withdrawn right in the 
middle of the reason for these crops 
that are raised one year and marketed 
the next and not sold before June 1. This 
is the amendment which the author 
of the Gore amendment stated this 
morning that he would accept. I earn- 
estly urge the House to accept it, as it 
merely carries on existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. SASSCER]. 

The question was taken; and on a 

division (demanded by Mr. Sasscer) 
there were—ayes 58, noes 37. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I only rise for the purpose of ask- 
ing questions which I have had some dif- 
ficulty in getting answers to, due to 
nobody’s fault. There are two questions 
I would like to ask. One of them is: 
Why is it necessary to have this new plan 
in the bill? Why could not quotas, 
agreed to by the farmers, have been put 
on for potatoes and things of that kind? 
The second question I would like to have 
some members of the committee answer, 
if he will, is: What will be the result of 
this so-called Brannan portion of the 
bill insofar as the consumers, the pro- 
ducers, and the middlemen might get 
together to see to it that the Government 
carries the burden? 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. I would like to state that 
I think acreage allotments can be made 
on potatoes, but there are many, many 
perishables that grow in the State of 
Florida where it is not practical to put 
an acreage allotment into effect. The 
second answer is that under the com- 
mittee bill, the payment, if any, made, 
will be the average difference; that is to 
say, the difference between the support 
level and the average market price. That 
would require the producer to get the 
best price he could in order to get the 
support price. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FISHER to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee, Mr. Gore: Page 3, line 22, strike 
out the period and add the following, and 
by adding a new section reading as follows: 

“Sec. 4. Mohair shall be supported at not 
in excess of 90 percent of the parity prices 
taking into account the price level at which 
wool is being supported.” 


I yield to 
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Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
no one will object to this amendment. 
The committee wrote a provision similar 
to this in the measure that is now be- 
fore us. I have shown this amendment 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and also to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Horz], also to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
and none of them objects to it. This was 
adopted in the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, or a provision comparabie to it. 
This amendment simply undertakes to 
clarify the Wool Act of 1947, which by 
interpretation, on account of its pecu- 
liar wording, has not been held to include 
mohair. This will require the Secretary 
of Agriculture to treat mohair on a basis 
comparable to the treatment accorded 
wool. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that mohair is included in the 
committee bill. It is included in the 
committee substitute offered by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace], and I 
know of no reason why it should not be 
included in the other amendment. 

Mr. FISHER. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hays of Ohio 
to the Gore substitute: On page 2, line 23, 
after “until,” strike out “January 1, 1951" 
and insert “June 30, 1951.“ 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the purpose of this amendment is ap- 
parent because certain products grown 
especially in the South, namely, cotton, 
tobacco, rice, and peanuts, along with 
wheat and corn, are protected under the 
Gore amendment until June 30, 1951. 
The products, like milk and milk by- 
products, eggs, chickens, and hogs, pro- 
duced largely in the northern section of 
the country, and, in my opinion, tre- 
mendously more important to the na- 
tional economy than tobacco, for in- 
stance, are supported only until Janu- 
ary 1. All I am trying to do by this 
amendment is to equalize the thing so 
that if the Gore amendment stands it 
will not be weighted in favor of southern 
agriculture. I would also like to say, 
Mr. Chairman, that this Gore amend- 
ment is only a stopgap measure, and 
certainly it seems to me that the coun- 
try at large will not stand for an economy 
of scarcity caused by the Government 
buying up products and destroying them. 
I have maintained repeatedly on the 
floor of this House that the farmer’s in- 
come should be kept at its present level 
in order to have a sound national econ- 
omy, but I cannot subscribe, as a farmer, 
to maintaining that economy by taking 
food from the mouths of hungry children 
and by destroying the products of the 
farmer's labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr, ABERNETHY] 
desire recognition to offer an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No, Mr. Chair- 
man; but I ask unanimous consent to 
yield my time to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Appropriations, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

(Mr, CooLey, Mr. Hope, Mr. MURRAY 
of Wisconsin, Mr. GATHINGS, Mr. HORAN, 
Mr. Gross, Mr. HOEVEN, and Mr. ALBERT 
also asked and were given permission to 
yield their time to Mr. WHITTEN.) 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
greatly appreciate the courtesy extended 
to me by the Members who have yielded 
me this time. I hope I may be able to 
make a contribution which will be worth 
a little something in the consideration 
of this bill. I assure the Members of 
the House that it shall be my purpose 
to discuss the workings of this produc- 
tion payment plan. I hope fairly and 
factually, 

Mr. Chairman, it has been my privilege 
to serve on the subcommittee handling 
agricultural appropriations for 6 or 7 
years now. During the last year it has 
been my privilege to serve as chairman 
of that committee. That is the com- 
mittee before which each year come the 
present support programs from A to Z. 
It has been our privilege to check with 
the Department and to hear witnesses 
on all the programs each year, and to 
recommend to Congress the amount of 
money to be provided for the operation 
of the programs. 

I mention that to show you we had 
some experience in dealing with this 
problem. Charlie Brannan is a splendid 
gentleman. He is a good American. All 
this talk about socialism and all these 
other things really has no place here, 
His recommendations are no different 
from many things that have been rec- 
ommended and from many things that 
we have had heretofore. But, my dis- 
cussion is not directed to that. He never 
discussed his recommendations with our 
committee. If he had, I believe we could 
have shown him he was going at the mat- 
ter backward and proved it by the testi- 
mony of the Department before our com- 
mittee as well as by the record. 

According to the testimony and the 
records before our committees through 
the years, his recommended program is 
directly contrary to our whole concept of 
price supports for agricultural products, 
This is the reason I say that. Under our 
farm-support program we are seeking to 
stabilize farm prices, to have a floor un- 
der them. It is true we have lost on a 
number of these perishable support pro- 
grams, notably potatoes. Why? Be- 
cause there has been no controls, no 
marketing quotas. The Secretary of Ag- 
riculture repeatedly has asked Demo- 
cratic Congresses to give him controls. 
He has asked Republican Congresses to 
give him controls. No controls have 
been given to him, and that is why we 
have all these potato losses. That is the 
reason you have had all these losses. Of 
course it is ridiculous to continue such 
lack of quotas. But if you had controls, 
we would not had such tremendous 
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losses, which is proven by the experience 
of the Department with commodities 
where they have controls. If you con- 
trol the supply and announce a support 
program, you stabilize prices at that 
level, The farmer will not sell unless he 
gets that price. The buyer cannot get 
the commodity unless he pays the price. 
If you have control, and the Department 
has the money to buy all the supply we 
have proved by years of experience that 
Federal Government does not have to 
pay out a dollar. You can check the rec- 
ord of our hearings. You can read the 
testimony of Mr. Dodd who ran this pro- 
gram for years. He shows you that time 
after time after time the Government 
has not paid out any money when they 
had controls and when they announced 
the program and had the money to buy 
the commodity. The price is stabilized 
and it frequently does not cost the Gov- 
ernment any money and little when there 
are Costs. 

In 1948 Mr. Dodd testified he did that 
in 17 cases and the Department had to 
buy very little. Here is the other fallacy 
in Secretary Brannan's approach. It is 
our purpose to stabilize prices. How- 
ever, Mr. Brannan says let farm prices 
seek their own level. All a buyer has to 
do is hold back from buying, and he 
runs the price down. The price goes 
lower and lower and lower on agricul- 
tural products. The farmer does not lose 
financially. However low the general 
selling price, he gets the difference in a 
blue check from the Government. But 
Secretary Brannan says he wants the 
consumer to benefit. So do I. But the 
plan the Secretary offers will not do 
that. The buyers hold back and run 
the price of eggs to the farmer down to 
say 10 cents. There is nothing in the 
bill to keep the produce merchant from 
selling those eggs for 30 cents or 60 cents 
to the consumer. You know that they 
will sell all of these commodities for 
what the traffic will bear. Thus the 
man who gets the benefits under this 
Ill is your middleman. The overn- 
ment fixes it so that the farmer gets his 
from the Government, if we can get the 
appropriation. The consumer does not 
get the benefit because he pays the price 
demanded by the seller. The seller can 
sell at whatever he can get the buyer to 
pay. We do not have an OPA now to 
control the price charged the consumer. 

Thus, under this bill the consumer 
does not get the benefits it has been 
represented it will bring him and what 
Charlie Brannan hopes he will get. You 
say it does not work that way. We had 
experience during the war with subsidy 
on meat when we had the OPA. We said 
that meat could not be retailed above 
a certain price. Every little butcher in 
every small town in the country was 
held down on what he could charge for 
meat. The Congress provided a sub- 
sidy to help the producer to produce. 
That subsidy was paid to the butcher or 
to the meat packer. Do you think that 
went out to the producer of agricultural 
products? No, it did not. In most. of 
the area with which I am familiar, the 
butcher reduced the prices he paid to 
the farmer. The butcher kept the same 
margin of profit and the same profit. In 
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addition he got a check from his Govern- 
ment which was over and above and in 
addition to the profits that he had always 
made. That made everybody in the 
town mad. I say to you, as good as his 
intentions are, and as able as he is, the 
Secretary is miguided when he thinks 
that under this bill the benefits of his 
reducing farm prices to the producer 
will flow to the consumer. The benefits 
would go to the middleman. 

Let me tell you, the commodities which 
we purchase in order to support the price 
today, goes to the school-lunch program 
without charge. Do you know any bet- 
ter place to use our surpluses? But 
under the Secretary's trial- run proposals 
we would not have the surplus for dis- 
tribution to the school-lunch program. 

Surely, if we continue the present law, 
we can count on this fine committee to 
provide for controls or marketing quotas 
on potatoes and other perishables. 
From the debate they so well recognize 
the ridiculousness of burning potatoes 
and other foods that I know they will 
bring in provisions for such controls. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


I just want to ask the gentleman if he 


has read the language at the bottom of 
page 7 and the top of page 8, which sets 
forth certain compliance provisions? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not have the 
bill before me so as to answer by book 
and page. From the debate attention 
has been called to the fact that section 
32 funds will not accumulate but the 
unused funds will go back to the Treas- 
ury each year if the present law were 
extended. I have fought for years to 
save section 32 funds and finally made 
it this year. I believe these funds should 
accumulate. I am sure our Committee 
on Agriculture, believing that, too, would 
not refuse to act just because they lost 
the Brannan plan. 

No. What Mr. Brannan asks the 
farmer is to take whatever low price the 
buyers, middlemen want to pay him and 
get the rest from the Federal Treasury. 
To ask the farmers to submit to such a 
program is the same as asking labor to 
let employers pay whatever low wages 
the employers want to pay, the differ- 
ence to be made up by Federal payments. 
Such a plan would not be fair to labor. 
It is not fair to the farmer, not to men- 
tion the fact there is not enough money 
in the country to finance such a plan. 

Mr. PACE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield briefiy. 

Mr. PACE. Does the gentleman know 
any way on earth we could tell which 
program would be satisfactory except by 
trying it out? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I say that in our 
dealings with this bill throughout the 
years, with the testimony always on the 
part of the Department to the effect I 
have just recited, and with no one on his 
committee believing the plan will work, 
I think I can say that we can be sure it 
will not work. Certainly the experience 
of the Department as shown by their 
testimony before our committee shows 
it will not work. We have one of the 
finest Committees on Agriculture in the 
House of Representatives we have ever 
had in the history of this country. We 
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have able men on that committee, the 
chairman, the gentleman from Georgia, 
and many others. We have men who 
have served on that committee for years 
and who have studied this problem for 
4 years trying to improve on the law that 
we now have, and they never were able 
to figure out one that was better, not 
even the Aiken bill, because the Repub- 
licans on the House side never did want 
the Aiken bill. 

Mr. HCRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. We also tried to pass a 
law to study this movement of goods from 
the farmer to the consumer, the Re- 
search Marketing Act. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace] was going into 
some of these problems before his com- 
mittee. We also have had an 80-percent 
freight-rate raise since the end of the 
war, which has raised the margin be- 
tween the farmer and the consumer, and 
which our committee has tried to correct 
by providing extra funds to oppose 
freight-rate increases on agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is correct. 
Now, all that our good friends on the 
Committee on Agriculture have offered 
and they are all splendid fellows—the 
only argument which they have offered 
is, “Let us give it a trial run.” We have 
not heard one of them say they believed 
it would work. I have not found a man 
on the committee, which has studied this 
matter for years, who believes it will 
work. They could not figure anything 
better than the present law. The new 
Secretary brought in his new program. 
He wanted to try it out on all commodi- 
ties. The committee did a good job to 
hold him down to a trial run on three, but 
I have not heard any argument that they 
thought it would work. The Secretary 
was active in politics last year. He 
found the people wanted no part of the 
Aiken bill. He mistakenly, I think, took 
it they wanted a new bill. I think they 
wanted the old law with controls for 
potatoes. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. The gentleman does not 
mean that there was any trade on this 
matter? Nobody made any agreement 
with Mr. Brannan or anybody else. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am sure that is 
true. The committee being afraid of 
this program under its bill holds him to a 
trial run on three commodities. 

It was a good day’s work to hold his 
program to three commodities, but I 
believe his program would not work on 
those. His program would run down 
farm prices instead of stabilizing them. 
We should not criticize the Secretary. 
Our Agriculture Committee could not 
write a better law than we have. 

The Republicans in the Senate set out 
to write a better farm program. They 
came up with the Aiken bill. The 
Republicans in the House wanted to ex- 
tend the present law. The Senate in- 
sisted on passing a bill over the wishes 
of the folks on our side who had studied 
for 2 years trying to improve it and who 
wanted to extend the present law. The 
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Senate had its way at 6:30 one Sunday 
morning and thereby lost an election. 

The Aiken law has never been in op- 
eration. No one wants it today. The 
farmers—most of them—did not know 
what was in the Aiken bill last fall, by 
and large. Perhaps some of the leaders 
did, but the Republicans lost much of 
this country not because of the Aiken 
bill, but because the Congress had re- 
pealed the present program in which the 
farmers believed. 

Now, the folks on our side are falling 
into the same trap. We are writing a 
new bill to improve on that which they 
have come to accept and to know and to 
understand. We should amend it—but 
why destroy 16 years’ experience. Those 
of you who represent farm areas know 
it is hard to get farmers to take regula- 
tion and regimentation. In 16 years 
they have gradually come to accept the 
present program. Do you want to start 
off with another program? Do you want 
to require them to go all through this 
again? It is true the situation is going 
to be rather tough in the years ahead. 
Do you want to take the blame for fol- 
lowing a course which the Republicans 
fell for, of interfering with a law that 
the farmers have come to know and to 
understand and to believe in? Let the 
fine Committee on Agriculture amend the 
present law, provide controls or market- 
ing quotas for potatoes and the trouble- 
some commodities, and do those things 
which should have been done years ago. 
You will not have to write the Brannan 
plan into law to do that. 

It will not help Secretary Brannan to 
pass his plan if it will not work, but runs 
farm prices down. Sometimes you help 
your friends by holding them back from 
making a mistake. 

It will not help the Democratic Party 
to pass a bill on the basis it will help the 
consumer when it will not. 

The Democratic law I would continue 
has worked for 16 years. It has been 
good enough to elect thousands of Dem- 
ocrats. The Republicans were defeated 
when their leaders repealed it even 
though they postponed the effective date. 
Do not you make the same mistake. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, the con- 
sideration before the committee today is 
obviously in two parts: one, that part 
dealing with the over-all security and in- 
come of our farm producers and, two, an 
inferred promise of cheaper farm prod- 
ucts to the consumer in America. 

Like the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Wuitten], who has just addressed 
the House, I serve on agriculture appro- 
priations. I would like at this time to 
express in terms of the program which 
we considered in the over-all administra- 
tion in the Department of Agriculture the 
difficulty, short of the restoration of OPA 
or other farm controls of individuals 
from the farmers to the consumer’s table, 
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of promising cheap foods. We cannot, 
with any certainty, promise any great re- 
duction in the price. 

And, so we arrive at consideration of 
what method shall we use, first, to make 
sure of the security of our American 
farmer, and second, the difficulties which 
now obtain in trying to move agricul- 
tural commodities with more speed, bet- 
ter quality, and lesser price to the con- 
sumer's table. 

That this question has never been 
properly answered was recognized by 
this House 3 years ago when it passed 
a long-range program entitled “The Re- 
search and Marketing Act” under which 
we are spending millions of dollars every 
year (the total now being in excess of 
thirty millions which has been spent on 
this program) trying to find out what the 
“bugs” are in our marketing problem of 
farm products in America. 

Another factor that makes an inferred 
cheaper price of farm commodities lies in 
the fact that since the war we have had 
no less than six general freight rate 
charge raises and freight rates have in- 
creased in the neighborhood of 80 per- 
cent since the war. This, of course, is 
a hidden cost in the high cost of living. 

In addition to this, there are many 
other factors that should be considered 
as we so glibly debate such a fundamen- 
tal matter as that now before us. We 
must recognize, I think, that the whole 
program of marketing services, including 
the Market News Service, is a factor de- 
signed to assist in ironing out the diffi- 
culties of the marketing of farm 
products. 

In the first place, by keeping the pro- 
ducer advised as to general market con- 
ditions from day to day and for myself, 
and the record here is clear, I have tried 
to promote the general idea of a market 
basket market news service which would 
apprise in some way the housewife as 
to what she should expect to pay for 
certain agricultural commodities. This 
suggestion has been experimentally tried 
out by the Department on at least two 
occasions at my insistence and small 
sums have been included in the budget 
under “research and marketing” for this 
purpose. I might say, however, that my 
suggestion has never been received in 
the Department of Agriculture with any 
great enthusiasm. 

Since it is presumed that the full force 
of competition would be allowed to play 
upon the farmer’s productions after the 
Government has paid him his income- 
support standard payment or his sup- 
port prices as the case might be, I feel 
that it is essential that we consider the 
work in another bureau down in the 
Department of Agriculture. I refer to 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions which is a sort of intelligence 
service carried on by the Department to 
advise us of what is happening in foreign 
countries in the general field of agricul- 
ture. Certainly if we have to continue 
and even increase the importation of 
foreign agricultural competitive com- 
modities, we should know these things. 

And so I conclude that the legislation 
today or the promises that have been 
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included in the Brannan plan proposal 
do not remove the basic difficulties and 
despite the action that we may take here 
this afternoon, those basic difficulties 
will remain and only by research and 
continued efforts in the direction which 
we are now, I believe, constructively mov- 
ing will we achieve the reductions in the 
cost of living at the consumer level which 
does certainly mean security to the 
American farmer. For if the people do 
not eat what our farmer produces, there 
is no security in it for him. 

Therefore at all times, the prices of 
farm commodities should be kept within 
the reasonable means of the people to 
pay. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may revise 
and extend my remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, the 
Brannan believe-it-or-not plan is a 
snare and a delusion. Its prospective 
cost the Secretary of Agriculture has re- 
fused even to estimate. His last re- 
fusal occurred on Monday of this week, 
when I pressed him for an answer in the 
hearings now under way by the Subcom- 
mittee on the Study of Monopoly Power 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Probably with good reasons, he prefers 
to veil the cost and effectiveness of the 
program in obscurity. 

If he can shed no light on the impor- 
tant factor of cost, are we to legislate in 
the dark and authorize him to involve 
the pay envelopes of our taxpayers for 
uncomputed billions? If we guarantee 
the incomes of farmers, are we to do the 
same for the factory worker, the dentist, 
and the fellow that runs the corner gro- 
cery store? 

From the point of view of the consum- 
er, certainly a sidewalk Congressman, 
looking out for his constituents’ interests, 
cannot support this bill when the report 
of this committee shows that it is pro- 
posed by the measure to up the price of 
hogs $3 a hundred; beef, $4.90 a hun- 
dred; lambs, $5.40 a hundred; milk, 
nearly a cent-and-a-half a quart whole- 
sale; butter, 9 cents a pound; chickens, 
4 cents a pound; turkeys, 5 cents a pound; 
cotton, 5 cents a pound; wool, 9 cents a 
pound, and so on. 

No more can e dirt-farmer Congress- 
man support a bill which can nationalize 
every farm in the land, by giving to 
Washington the absolute power to control 
the kind of crops and produce, and the 
amount of them, that can be raised, to 
dictate how large a farm may be, and 
to decide whether the land shall be used 
for farming, for grazing, or remain idle. 
That is a controlled economy beyond 
anything yet contemplated in Amer- 
ica. The control of the farm means 
the control of the farmer. A 

Those great farm organizations, the 
National Grange and American Farm 
Bureau, recognizing the inherent un- 
soundness of the Pace bill and the sur- 
render of every freedom of the farmer 
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which its passage entails, want no part 
of such a booby trap. They are right. 

Now that this undigested measure has 
been brought before us, it should be 
roundly defeated and the present law 
continued until such a time as we can 
know clearly where we are heading, and 
be presented with a long-range legislative 
proposal which has been thoroughly can- 
vassed and is deserving of support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. VURSELL] is recognized. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
present bill offered by the administration 
which we are considering would be a 
trial run of the Brannan bill. Secretary 
Brannan, who proposed this cockeyed 
plan, which is really a political effort to 
join the farmers and laboring men in one 
group at the expense of all of the 
taxpayers, has been properly understood 
by the thinking people for just what 
it is, and they are almost unanimously 
against it. 

Secretary Brannan, in the face of this 
opposition, abandoned putting practi- 
cally all agricultural production in his 
proposed bill and now says to the Con- 
gress, “If you will try it out on only three 
er four small items of agriculture and 
just let my camel get his nose under the 
tent, we will be satisfied for the present.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have confidence that 
there are enough Members in this House 
who know this legislation is so destruc- 
tive to the farmers of the Nation, and is 
such a deception attempted to be perpe- 
trated on the consumers of the Nation, 
that a big majority of the representatives 
of the people in this House will stand 
with the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation and the National Grange and de- 
feat this ignominious political measure, 
with such.a majority that it will never 
again be proposed to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. Chairman, the Brannan plan is 
the most alluring political bait that any 
group of high-paid bureaucrats has yet 
brought to the American people in an 
attempt to buy, at the expense of the 
United States Treasury and the taxpay- 
ers, the combined vote of the farmers 
and the labor organizations. Think of 
it, they promise to give the farmers high- 
er prices for production and to give the 
consumers more food for less cost. The 
most daring magician would not attempt 
to pull such a trick on an audience and 
expect the people to believe it could pos- 
sibly happen. 

This bill will regiment the farmers so 
tight, and restrict production to the 
point where food will cost the consumer 
more than he is paying now, or it will 
bankrupt the Federal Treasury to make 
up the difference, if strict regimentation 
and production controls are not placed 
on the farmers. 

The Brannan plan, if put in operation, 
may cost the Government over $7,000,- 
000,000 a year. It would regiment the 
farmer, set the prices here in Washing- 
ton by the Secretary of Agriculture on 
every pound of meat, every dozen eggs, 
and every bushel of grain produced. 
The Secretary of Agriculture would have 
the dictatorial power to do just that. In 
setting these prices the Congress would 
then be called upon to pay the farmer 
the difference between the price he got 
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for a dozen eggs, and the price the 
Secretary of Agriculture thought he 
should have. This would go for every- 
thing else the farmer produced. 

The farmer would then have to depend 
on the appropriation committees of the 
House and Senate to appropriate the 
billions of dollars to make up the differ- 
ence. The people would be taxed—con- 
sumers, farmers, and prcducers—to get 
this money into the Treasury so that af- 
ter thousands of bureaucrats had been 
paid out of these taxes to administer this 
bill, the balance would go back to the 
farmer. 

If we run out of money in Washington 
or if the Appropriations Committee and 
the Congress would not appropriate the 
money, the farmer would not be paid 
the subsidy the Secretary of Agriculture 
figures out as due him under the Bran- 
nan plan, 

I do not think the American farmer 
wants to be regimented and that he 
wants to depend on the United States 
Treasury for a major part of his in- 
come through subsidies, when we al- 
ready have a debt of $252,000,000,000 
hanging over the United States Treasury 
at the present time. He only wants a 
fair price in the market. 

The farmers understand the present 
90-percent parity. They pretty well un- 
derstand the Hope-Aiken bill that would 
run on a sliding scale from 90-percent 
parity down to 60-percent parity. They 
probably do not know that parity can- 
not drop more than 5 percent a year un- 
der the Hope-Aiken bill. 

Mr. Chairman, now what we propose 
to do in the Gore bill is to extend the 
old tried and tested extension of parity 
for another 12 months which will pre- 
vent the Hope-Aiken bill from becoming 
operative for over 1 year so that in the 
session of Congress beginning next Jan- 
uary we will have a better picture of the 
agricultural situation, will have the time 
and opportunity to study the parity 
formula further, and enact farm legisla- 
tion that will be satisfactory to the 
farmers, to all the people, to the Con- 
gress and in the best interest of the 
entire economy of the Nation. 

Let us defeat this trial run of the 
Brannan plan proposed in the Pace bill, 
and support the Gore substitute which 
is preferred by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the National Grange, 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, and 
90 percent of the farmers of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
MILLER]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and yield my 
time to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to the defense of my home town. My 
home town is Norfolk. It is not the Nor- 
folk of the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia; it is my Norfolk; Norfolk, in 
Nebraska. 
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It is, indeed, true that the outlying pos- 
sessions and Territories of this Republic 
are—and by right out to be—dear to all 
of us. Wherever American armed forces 
are stationed, even temporarily, becomes 
part of our new frontier. During the late 
war it was correctly considered that the 
Rhine and Bataan were the first lines of 
this Nation’s defense. Wherever an 
American fighting man fell, wherever he 
was buried—in Italy, in Africa, in France, 
at Iwo Jima or Okinawa—that 6 feet of 
soil is forever consecrated to the Unitel 
States of America. 

Yes, these truths cannot be disputed. 
I do not dispute them. My purpose, Mr. 
Chairman, is to give proper space to an- 
other great truth—one, which is second 
to none of these here mentioned—so that 
this continuing contributor to the wel- 
fare of our people shall not wither and 
be forgotten. 

Since Bataan and the Rhine were only 
a few short years ago our first lines of 
defense, it was then and it ever shall be 
that your community—and my home 
town, Norfolk, Nebr.—must be considered 
to be the very citadel of American life. 

My Norfolk is a citadel in the original 
meaning of that word. Webster defines 
a citadel as a stronghold. In the Mid- 
dle Ages the citadel was a tower of 
strength for townsfolk and farmers alike. 
When we of today refer to fighting to 
the last ditch we recognize the power of 
the citadel, for about it was the last ditch 
which defended the community from 
conquest. 

A century ago there was only a barren 
prairie where Norfolk is today. Within 
the memory of men and women who still 
live within its limits Norfolk evolved into 
what it now is. They cannot forget— 
nor can I—that, from the very first, it 
was a citadel. English and Scotch-Irish 
stock came to Norfoik from Virginia and 
from New England. Germans, in search 
of liberty, settled there. Sturdy Swedes 
made Norfolk their home. People of 
many nations, many religions, many 
backgrounds found Norfolk good—and 
stayed there. 

Why did they stay? Their earliest rea- 
son was for sheer self-protection. The 
prairies of the pioneer had hardships 
which demanded human companionship. 
One family—alone—could not expect to 
cope with prairie fire, with the plague of 
grasshoppers, with blinding blizzards, 
any more than they could hope to stand 
off a raid of Sioux on the warpath. These 
Norfolk pioneers stopped over at Nor- 
folk because they had to have any human 
aid the region afforded. They stayed 
on because they valued the particular 
kind of warm, human friendship which 
Norfolk so freely gave. 

Norfolk pioneers could have gone on 
to other settlements. They deliberately 
chose to stay. They stayed, because 
their crops were good, because their 
businesses were prospering, because they 
could send their children to schools, be- 
cause their especial church gave them 
the word of God in a wey they respected 
and revered. All of these reasons were 
in back of their staying on in Norfolk. 
There were other reasons, too—reasons 
of which they seldom spoke—but which, 
nonetheless, held them in Norfolk or near 
Norfolk. Here was where a first baby 
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was born. Here was where a beloved 
father and mother were laid to rest in 
the cemetery. Here was where a Ger- 
man boy from Wisconsin had met a 
Swedish immigrant girl, where they had 
married, where their common toil and 
sacrifice had brought forth a rich, pro- 
ducing farm from what had once been 
trackless prairie. Here were ties which 
could not easily be broken. Friends 
lived in and around Norfolk. Norfolk 
held neighbors. 

Norfolk grew with the dreams, the 
hopes, the aspirations of the people who 
tied their lives to their community. It 
was no longer an actual citadel or the 
American adaptation of the citadel, 
the stockade. The wild battle cries of 
Sioux on the warpath had been forever 
stilled. Today’s Norfolk farmer has no 
need to whip his yoke of oxen over rutted 
trails to a distant market. Hard-sur- 
faced roads fan out from Norfolk in all 
directions, the product of the thrift, the 
skill, the progressive thinking of farm 
and town dweller alike of the Norfolk 
community. The electricity, the modern 
inventions of this age, have erased the 
necessity but never the eaduring pic- 
ture of the Norfolk women of only a few 
years ago who clung to clotheslines, 
guiding them to the woodshed and back, 
through blinding blizzards, with their 
precious loads of wood so that their fam- 
ilies might live. 

Today’s Norfolk, outwardly, seems to be 
a far cry from the rude settlement of its 
pioneers. Wide paved streets instead 
of narrow wagon tracks. Churches 
and schools of brick and stone in place 
of the old frame structures. Cars, 
not Conestoga wagons. Tractors pull 
the plows once pulled by oxen. Up-to- 
date business establishments rather 
than makeshift shacks house our mer- 
chants. 

The outward change in Norfolk, 
wrought by years of American thinking 
and doing, has been great. 

Thank God, this has only been an out- 
ward change. 

The spirit of pioneer Norfolk moves, 
breathes, acts today as powerfully, as 
understandingly, as it did more than 
fourscore years ago. 

The children of the wealthiest citizens 
of Norfolk attend the same school with 
the children of Norfolk’s poorest citizen. 
They learn from the same books, the 
same teachers. 

Norfolk citizens go to their different 
churches on Sunday. But—and this is 
one of the chief reasons I am so proud of 
my home town, Mr. Chairman—they 
drive to their different churches in the 
samc cars, or they walk down Norfolk’s 
streets together. 

The meetings which the Grand Army 
of the Republic once held are now gal- 
lant memories. The thinning ranks of 
Norfolk’s veterans of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War could now assemble in a sin- 
gle room of any Norfolk home. Yet 
the efforts of the veterans—the patriots 
of peace—have not been slowed down by 
years. The American fighting men of 
World War I and World War II swell the 
rosters of Norfolk’s American Legion 
and Norfolk’s Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Even as their fathers and grandfathers 
before them—veterans all—these men 
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build for their community in peace, as 
they fought for their country in war. 

Norfolk’s merchants, businessmen, 
professional men, and farmers gather 
around tables for noon meals as service 
club members in exhibitions of friend- 
liness, neighborliness, and cooperation 
just like their earlier prototypes did in 
the old general store around the cracker 
barrel and pot-bellied stove. 

Norfolk women borrow butter and 
eggs—and pay them back—even as their 
parents and grandparents did. Nor 
does the amount of income taxes paid 
by their fathers enter into Norfolk boys’ 
sharing in the benefits of the Boy Scout 
program or in swimming in Spring 
Branch. : 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud to be able 
to say that the ability to work together, 
worship together and live together— 
which the pioneers brought forth in Nor- 
folk—has been preserved and expanded 
by the people of Norfolk, 1949. 

If there should be any doubt of that 
ability, that sincere determination, of 
the citizens of Norfolk community to 
“get along together,” that doubt would 
be dispelled on seeing the farm-town 
festival which is held yearly in my home 
town. The townspeople of Norfolk in- 
vite the farmers around Norfolk to din- 
ner. This means a thousand-plate meal. 
Norfolk churches of all creeds and de- 
nominations open wide their doors to 
their guests from Norfolk’s farms. The 
quilting bee, the cabin raising, the corn- 
shucking party—the singleness and sin- 
cerity of feeling which characterized the 
ancestors of these people—finds fulfill- 
ment in meeting together in this farm- 
town fellowship. 

Mr. Chairman, I have enjoyed my stay 
in Washington. The friends I have 
made here, the associations which will 
remain with me as long as I live, are 
matters of deep and abiding joy. It has 
been a great and moving experience to 
have served the people of the Third Dis- 
trict of Nebraska in the Congress of the 
United States. 

In spite of the joy of being able to 
serve, in spite of friends and associations 
always remembered with gratitude, Mrs. 
Stefan and I have only “stayed” in 
Washington. In spite of all of these 
great and good gifts—when this session 
of Congress is ended—we want to go back 
to Norfolk. We want to go home. 

We want to gain strength by being 
where our children were born and raised. 

We want to go back to the house we 
made into a home. 

We want to go back to the neighbors 
in Norfolk whom we love and who love 
us. 

We want to go back to our citadel of 
Americanism, that stronghold of memo- 
ries, of inspiration, and of realization. 

We want to go back to Norfolk—our 
hometown, United States of America. 
UNFORTUNATE REMARKS ON THE BRANNAN PLAN 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is with some degree of regret 
that I feel compelled to call the atten- 
tion of the House to some remarks made 
by the gentleman from the Second Con- 
gressional District in Nebraska [Mr. 
O’Sutiivan] when he spoke on the Bran- 
nan plan yesterday. His remarks appear 
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on pages 10064 to 100066 of the daily 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 20. 

The gentleman, in my opinion, violates 
the rules of the House when he adroitly 
and by a rhetorical trick refers to “Ne- 
braska’s junior Senator as being cross- or 
cock-eyed,” and having “a disturbed 
nervous system which creates a mon- 
strosity”; and “there are mental condi- 
tions where one may actually see ele- 
phants and even monstrosities, that are 
not, and never were there,” and then 
urges, “that if I ever begin to see mon- 
strosities where they do not exist, I want 
my friends to take me pronto to a sani- 
tarium and get the right kind of a doctor 
for me quickly,” and “I would want to be 
locked up and be given treatment.” If 
he is not referring to the distinguished 
minority leader in the other body, to 
whom does he refer? 

I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that these 
remarks are by inference a reflection not 
only upon the distinguished minority 
leader, but upon the other body. He 
certainly is devoid of any mental break- 
down to which the gentleman from the 
Second Congressional District of Ne- 
braska so adroitly and cleverly seems to 
infer. I trust that the gentleman will 
confer with the proper party officials on 
his side of the aisle and then move to 
have these unfortunate references 
stricken from the permanent RECORD. 

The gentleman from the Second Con- 
gressional District also refers to the 
Brannan plan poll that he had taken. 
This must be a mysterious and unusual 
poll, because he said that his pol: showed 
that farmers in his district were 5 to 1 
for the Brannan plan, and that I, who 
represent the Fourth Nebraska District, 
was mistaken in how the farmers of Ne- 
braska felt about the Brannan plan. 

The poll taken by the Omaha World 
Herald in my district showed 32 for the 
Brannan plan with 1,321 opposed. This 
was about the same percentage received 
by the other four Members of the Nebras- 
ka delegation. I challenge the gentle- 
man from the Second District to make 
public the actual vote he received from 
the farmers in his district on the Brannan 
plan. 

Now as to the bill before us. T am 
going to support the Gore amendment. 
It is the same bill as I introduced and 
is known as H. R. 5464, with the excep- 
tion that my bill made the present law 
permanent and repeals outright the 
Aiken amendment which would other- 
wise go into effect January 1, 1950. The 
Gore amendment merely puts this off for 
1 year. 

I cannot support the Pace bill. It 
is similar to the Aiken bill. It has been 
shown without question that the Aiken 
bill came up from the Department of 
Agriculture in the closing hours of the 
Eightieth Congress. It was never passed 
on by the House, but was an agreement 
from the conference. The Aiken, the 
Pace, and the Brannan bills are rotten 
apples from the same tree. They would 
regiment the American farmer and the 
cost is unknown. Either of these bills 
would make it necessary for the farmer 
to depend upon appropriations from Con- 
gress. It is not a farm plan, but a scheme 
to snare votes. It is a sort of Pandora’s 
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box, and a political Christmas tree, trying 
to give something to everyone. 

In my opinion the farmers merely want 
a fair income—a fair profit. They prefer 
the program they now have. They un- 
derstand it. I think it would be a mis- 
take in these troubled times to take on 
some new and untried experiment such 
as suggested by the Pace bill. It is really 
a part of the Brannan plan. Let the 
camel get its nose under the tent and 
there is no telling just how far food 
subsidies to the consumer would go. It 
would not be satisfactory to the farmer 
or the consumer. I shall support the 
Gore amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, the farmers of the country 
are afraid of these trial run proposals 
and they are afraid for the reason that 
they see in this an effort to take the 
power and the money of the Federal 
Treasury to beat them out of their nor- 
mal market price; then when the Treas- 
ury runs out of funds, leave them holding 
the sack, with the normal market price 
taken up by the spread of charges to 
middlemen. 

That is the short and simple fact. 

This is the first time it has ever been 
proposed that funds of the Federal 
Treasury be used to bribe the farmer to 
give up his normal price in the market, 
then take the chance that what he will 
be left with is no appropriations avail- 
able to make the payments when they 
become burdensome and taxes ever 
higher. 

Milk today averages about 20 or 21 
cents a quart over the country to the 
consumer but the farmer gets only 6 or 
7 cents an average out of that. When it 
was first proposed to bring milk down to 
15 cents a quart by use of production 
payments it was clear this would leave 
the farmer getting only 2 or 3 cents a 
quart in the market. If the Government 
then ever quit paying him production 
payments, where would he be? If milk 
should come down let the cut be all along 
the line. 

Of course milk is out of the bill—out of 
this trial run, now, and so are hogs out 
of it because the other meat producers 
knew what would happen if money for 
hogs were used to beat down the price of 
all meats. 

The proposals in the committee bill 
are in the direction of the Brannan plan. 
The people do not want to risk them. 
They prefer to deal with the ills we now 
have and deal with them directly than 
to fly to ills they know not of. The Gore 
substitute should be adopted to let us 
work this thing out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. WicKERSHAM]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WIcKERSHAM to 
the amendment offered by Mr. Gorge; On 
page 8, beginning on line 10, renumber sec- 
tions 6 and 7 as 7 and 8 and insert a new 
section 6 reading as follows: 

“Sec. 6. Section 32, as amended, of the act 
entitled ‘An act to amend the Agricultural 
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Adjustment Act and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved August 24, 1935 (7 U. S. C., 1946 ed., 
sec, 612c), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: ‘The sums appropri- 
ated under this section shall, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of any other law, continue 
to remain available for the purposes of this 
section until expended; but any excess of 
the amount remaining unexpended at the 
end of any fiscal year over $300,000,000 shall, 
in the same manner as though it had been 
appropriated for the service of such fiscal 
year, be subject to the provisions of section 
3690 of the Revised Statutes (31 U. S. C., 1946 
ed., sec. 712), and section 5 of the act en- 
titled ‘An act making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses 
of the Government for the year ending June 
30, 1875, and for other purposes’ (31 U. S. C., 
1946 ed., sec. 713).” 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The amendment which 
the gentleman from Oklahoma has of- 
fered is not in the present bill but it is 
in title II of the Aiken bill. It is also 
verbatim in the committee bill. I have 
advised. with the distinguished gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] 
who has done more, I suppose, than any 
man in Congress with respect to section 
32 funds, and he finds no objection to 
the amendment, nor does any member of 
the committee. However, it would prob- 
ably be meaningless, since practically 
all of the money is committed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. WICKERSHAM]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN]. 

(Mr. Wortey, Mr. Sutton, Mr. WHITE 
of California, Mr. Poace, Mr. Pack, and 
Mr. GRANGER asked and were given per- 
mission to yield the time allotted to them 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ray- 
BURN].) 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
almost ready to say that I fear I am 
speaking to minds that are closed. But, 
I did not want to let this opportunity 
pass without saying just a word. Here- 
tofore I have heard all of these fears ex- 
pressed on the floor of the House with 
reference to something that was new, 
something that had not been tried, and 
criticizing a trial run. I have not known 
any legislation of far-reaching conse- 
quence in all the years that I have been 
a Member of this House that was not a 
trial run. I remember when the farm- 
ers of the country were in darkness, and 
many of them are still in darkness, and if 
they had depended upon their friends, 
the public utilities, to build lines out to 
their little homes in the country, they 
would still be in darkness. When I was 
carrying through the House of Repre- 
sentatives Many years ago rural elec- 
trification, authorizing the appropriation 
of $450,000,000 over a term of years, the 
same men usually, sound men usually, 
said, “This is a venture that will lose the 
Government of the United States $450,- 
000,000, because the farmers will take 
these lights, and when the bill comes 
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around, they will have them taken out.” 
Well, if farm prices had remained what 
they were then, and if no planning, no 
program for farm improvement had been 
put into effect by people who had the 
courage to make a venture and try some- 
thing new, they would have taken them 
out, because they would not have had 
the money to pay the bills in the first 
place, and they would not have had the 
money to wire their houses. We have 
loaned millions upon millions of dollars 
for those things. 

I have listened to this debate and I 
have listened to the members of this 
committee, and let me say to you, my 
Democratic friends, that I found out a 
long time ago that in this House the 
people get along the best who go along 
the most. When 17 of my Democratic 
colleagues unanimously, after 6 months 
of laborious and hard study, bring into 
this House a measure, I would hesitate 
long and prayerfully before I would fiy 
in the face of those gentlemen. This is 
something new but, in my opinion, after 
reading and listening, this is a better 
thought out program than we have on 
the books today, this is a sounder pro- 
gram than we have on the books today 
and, in my opinion, in the long run it 
will cost a great deal less money than 
the program we have in operation now. 

It seems to me we should have this 
trial run, so that we may see what this 
thing does. If we get a mix-up here, 
if we pass nothing except this extension, 
and then the Senate does not take it up, 
the farmers of the country are going to 
have the Aiken bill hanging over them 
the first day of January. If we do 
something about it here today more 
than simply extend what we have, which 
has been proven to be tremendously 
costly, in my opinion the cost of it is 
going to be such that one day it is going 
to injure the farmer and injure farm 
legislation. 

Let me call your attention to this one 
thing, too. The city folks for all these 
years have gone along with us farming 
sections of the country and have voted 
unanimously for our programs, out of 
which they got little or nothing except 
a greater buying power on the part of 
the farmers to employ their people and 
buy their things. But some of these days, 
unless we pay a little more attention to 
the consumers cf this country, they may 
rise up themselves and make it hard for 
us to continue a farm program that will 
be in the interest of the people. It is 
vital to every industry in America that 
the thirty-odd million people on the 
farms have buying power. When those 
thirty-odd million people have buying 
power, it puts people in town to work, 
and when people in town are at work 
at good wages, with higk buying power, 
then they can buy what we produce on 
the dirt and out of the dirt. 

I ask my Democratic friends to stand 
by these 17 men and let us have a trial 
run on this thing that, in my humble 
judgment, is much better than what is 
upon the statute books today and which 
you may extend today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
WHITE]. 
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Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
this is a long time to wait to get this 
short time to talk. Let me tell the House 
that there is another way to equalize 
prices and stabilize our national econ- 
omy which may seem novel at this late 
day, but the plan is as fundamental as 
these hills and as basic as the soil. First 
let our Government give this country a 
sound, adequate, workable money sys- 
tem that will provide the necessary cash 
with which to transact the business of 
our country, and with this let us pass 
the necessary laws to strengthen the 
Federal Trade Commission to protect 
both small and new enterprises from the 
unfair competition and unfair trade 
practices of big business and organized 
industry. 

If we will do these simple things to 
unfetter competition and give free play 
to the law of supply and demand, the 
thrift, industry, and enterprise of the 
people of this country will soon make 
the necessary adjustment in our price 
structure by competition that will equal- 
ize prices automatically, which we seek 
to do by this bill, adjust prices by spend- 
ing money in carrying out an artificial 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, as we have neither a 
stable, adequate, workable money sys- 
tem or any plan to strengthen the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission or to preserve 
and protect competition and new enter- 
prise in this country from destructive 
price manipulation and unfair trade 
practice, then I shall vote for this price 
support program for the following rea- 
son: 

In considering our present commodity 
price level and ways and means to main- 
tain the stability of our national econ- 
omy by keeping the price structure in 
balance, I am sure you appreciate the 
necessity of maintaining the equilibrium 
between the price of the products of the 
manufacturer which the farmer must 
buy and the price of the products of agri- 
culture which the farmer must sell, In 
other words, maintaining the balance or 
parity in the price level that will pro- 
vide purchasing power in the hands of 
the farmer—purchasing power that is 
indispensable to the support of the mar- 
ket for the products of the manufactur- 
ing industry, together with the services 
of distribution and the transportation 
system, industries that are the big em- 
ployers of labor. 

If high prices are to prevail on one 
side of our price structure, it is vitally 
important, if we are to have a stable 
economy, that prices are in balance on 
the other side. If farm prices are per- 
mitted to drop out of line with the prices 
of manufactured products to a level 
where those engaged in agriculture lose 
their purchasing power and their ability 
to support the manufacturers’ and dis- 
tributors’ price structure, then our na- 
tional economy will be upset, just as it 
was after the First World War, when 
credit was contracted and currency re- 
tired—a condition which is within your 
and my personal recollection. 

It may be of interest to review some 
of the causes of the farm depression of 
that time. 

In the first place, with a war on, busi- 
ness organizations and manufacturing 
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companies found a long-sought oppor- 
tunity to raise prices of their particular 
products. War conditions precluded 
any new competitors from entering the 
field which the big manufacturers found 
they had practically all to themselves in 
the war period, when you and I saw 
everything that the farmers must buy 
double in price. Barbed wire, thereto- 
fore selling at $1.50 per spool of 80 rods, 
went to $6; nails from 5 cents per pound 
to 8 and 9 cents per pound; a 5-foot 
McCormick binder from $175 to $350; 
baling wire from $2.50 to $6.50 a bundle, 
and so on, through the entire list of 
every manufactured thing the farmer 
must have; and then what did we see? 
We saw the profits and cash reserves of 
these manufacturers and distributors 
piled up in huge cash surpluses, and we 
saw an inflated stock market get out of 
bounds, and we saw the manufacturers 
and distributors with their swollen prof- 
its, drained from those engaged in farm- 
ing, and the other basic industries keep 
these cash reserves—these winnings— 
from their stockholders, and avoiding 
income taxes by issuing stock dividends, 
and everybody was prosperous in an in- 
flated market except the farmers and 
those engaged in the other basic indus- 
tries. Then we saw the banks attempt to 
arrest this dangerous financial trend by 
curtailing loans and shutting off money 
to the speculators, only to have the in- 
dustrial concerns, attracted by high in- 
terest rates, step in and support the 
inflated securities market, by lending 
their cash surpluses to the speculators— 
money that had been drained away from 
the farming and basic industries until 
the farmer, having lost his purchasing 
power, could no longer support his part 
of the national economy. The result was 
that the whole price structure tumbled 
into a depression that has cost the Amer- 
ican taxpayers billions of dollars in an ef- 
fort to restore a balanced economy. So 
we have come to hear much about price 
parity and are devoting much time and 
money to devising schemes to support 
farm prices. 

In considering our economic problems 
today, in order to demonstrate the neces- 
sity for support prices, for farm prod- 
ucts, we need to take just one manufac- 
tured commodity for an example, barbed 
wire. Back in the days when the law of 
supply and demand and unfettered com- 
petition gave us price parity, the farmer 
bought an 80-rod spool of galvanized 
barbed wire for $1.50 to $2 per roll. Now 
he must pay from $8.50 to $10 per roll, 
and so on through the list of farm 
necessities. 

Now if the prices of farm products are 
permitted to drop, and the manufac- 
turers and distributors are suceessful in 
holding up the prices of the things the 
farmer must buy as they did back in the 
1920’s, our national economy will be up- 
set, our price structure will be wrecked, 
and our financial pump will lose its 
prime—that is, bank loans will be con- 
tracted and currency—money—retired. 
When value is gone, the bankers have no 
basis on which to extend credit, and 
without credit there is no basis on which 
to create and issue currency—money— 
making it necessary to adopt many ex- 
pedients and take heroic measures to 
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stabilize prices and again prime the fi- 
nancial pump. 

When the farmer has lost his pur- 
chasing power and is unable to support 
his part of the national economy, the 
manufacturing, distributing, and trans- 
portation industries will suffer irrepar- 
able losses, along with the farmer, the 
miner, the lumberman, and the fisher- 
man, representing our four great basic 
industries. 

Let us preserve and protect the pros- 
perity we now enjoy by maintaining a 
balanced price structure, with purchas- 
ing power in the hands of industry's best 
customer—the farmer. If we are to have 
permanent prosperity, we must maintain 
a stable national economy by establish- 
ing price parity, which can best be 
achieved by a constructive farm price 
support program. e 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
O'SULLIVAN]. 

[Mr. O'Surlwax addressed the Com- 
mittee.] 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order now 
which should have been made when the 
gentleman spoke on yesterday. I make 
the point of order that he is violating the 
rules of the House in making such com- 
ment upon a Member of another body. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his words be stricken from the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there okjection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. ' 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so be permitted to extend 
their remarks at this point in the RECORD 
on the pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, in 
summarizing the debate on this im- 
portant bill H. R. 5345 and the various 
amendments that have been proposed to 
it which proposes to improve the produc- 
tion and sustain the price on farm prod- 
ucts. It would seem in order that some- 
thing should be said about improving 
the farmer himself. The almost com- 
plete regimentation of the farmer and 
the products of his farm is so evident in 
this bill that I believe we should fully 
realize the dangerous trend toward a 
planned economy and toward eventual 
socialism that the passage of this bill 
H. R. 5345 would lead to. Let me read 
the following from a recent issue of 
Economic Trend Line Studies which is 
significant of the regimentation this bill 
will bring about: 

Within recent weeks the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, through Secretary 
Brannan, has submitted to Congress a plan 
with a new and entirely different approach to 
the problem of maintaining farm prosperity. 
Modesty apparently prevented Mr. Brannan 
from revealing the ultimate possibilities of 
this program. Economic Trend Line Studies, 
therefore, deems it a public service to point 
out how some of these possibilities might be 
realized in future years. In brief, Mr. Bran- 
nan proposes to: 
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1. Let prices of farm products seek a level 
determined by supply and demand; 

2. Pay farmers the difference between the 
market prices they would receive for their 
products and prices that will guarantee the 
farmers a high fixed share of the total na- 
tional income. This is designed to give con- 
sumers low prices and farmers high prices— 
in short, to substitute income parity support 
for price parfty support; 

8. Exercise such controls over farmers in 
their planting, production and marketing of 
farm crops as to prevent them from produc- 
ing unneeded surpluses. 

This program thus far seems to have failed 

to impress Congress, the farmers or the pub- 
lic. Perhaps it is because they do not grasp 
its profoundly conceived objectives. The 
Department of Agriculture certainly has 
proved its ability to increase the productivity 
of everything on the farm with a fence 
around it. Why not let the Department put 
a fence around the farmhouses and improve 
the farmers, too? 
As a matter of fact, in the eight and one- 
half decades of its existence the United States 
Department of Agriculture has devoted so 
much of its time to the improvement of farm 
crops and animals that little time was left 
for the improvement of the farmers them- 
selves. Now, when the Department is ready 
to proceed in this direction, this great and 
venerable bureau has made a horrifying dis- 
covery. The farmers obstinately resist the 
bold new plans of the Department to make 
livestock, poultry, pigs, ducks, geese, rabbits, 
farmers, and the Department of Agriculture 
one big, happy, indistinguishable organiza- 
tion. 

The central problem in the improvement of 
the farmer is the curbing of his tendency to 
produce the crops that will make him the 
most money, irrespective of the existing 
needs or demands of consumers or the in- 
structions issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. This tendency results in politically 
embarrassing and costly surpluses of certain 
crops and rankling criticism of the Depart- 
ment’s staff, which would invariably be right 
if the farmers would do as they are told. The 
Department then faces the necessity of dis- 
posing of these surpluses even though it re- 
quires their destruction, a useless and wholly 
unnecessary waste of soil resources and of the 
Department’s time. 

The Department of Agriculture, therefore, 
should develop a breed of farmers so respon- 
sive to its directives that production of all 
the principal crops could be controlled within 
extremely close limits. The Department 
would then be able to direct farm production 
with respect to the proper conservation of 
soil resources and the observance of those 
practices that restore and increase soil fertil- 
ity, and still provide an abundance of food, 
at the same time keeping farm population 
within bounds, or did we say fence? Perhaps 
the Department ultimately could produce 
farmers that would be both blind and deaf 
to all communications except Department 
publications and press releases. 

It. should be obvious, of course, that the 
development of the proper kind of farmer by 
the Department is essentially a biological 
problem, One of the most difficult obstacles 
to be faced by the Department inthis connec- 
tion would be the necessity of providing each 
farmer unit (male, female, and progeny) with 
sufficient land resources to provide for its full 
and adequate development. The develop- 
ment of farm animals has proved this. A 
dairy cow must have a minimum of good 
pasture if it is to reach full production. 

The Department could provide this land 
room for farmer units by limiting the pro- 
duction of the largest units so that expanded 
opportunities could be made available to the 
smaller units. There would doubtless be 
much opposition from the larger units to this 
equalizing of opportunity and, of course, 
there would be a temporary reduction of 
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over-all farm production. The advantage the 
larger farmer units now possess, however, 
would gradually be overcome by natural com- 
petition as the quality and breeding of the 
smaller farmer units were improved. 

A problem for which no immediate solu- 
tion is available is presented by the presently 
uncontrolled intermarriage of the farmer 
units without regard to selection for improve- 
ment. The successful development of ani- 
mal husbandry has shown that the science of 
genetics can sufficiently control inherited 
characteristics. The Department could apply 
this knowledge to the improvement of farmer 
units. Once the characteristics and traits to 
be developed in the new type of farmer unit 
by the Department are agreed upon and es- 
tablished, the Department personnel should 


experience little-difficulty in working out sat- +- 


isfactory social procedures. Research by 
properly trained scientists into the personal 
attractions the female exerts that result in 
mating should make it possible for the De- 
partment of Agriculture to endow the most 
suitable females with sufficiently superior 
attractions to give them the necessary ad- 
vantages over females classed as inferior. In 
this way the Department could control satis- 
factorily the element of natural selection, 
As this approach was developed fully the less 
desirable male and female stock would be 
forced to mate and, being unable to compete 
successfully with the more vigorous and able 
selected farmer strains, would ultimately suc- 
cumb and disappear. 

It should be perfectly evident that this 
plan as outlined would eliminate what could 
otherwise become a chronic farm problem 
and a threat to national prosperity, not to 
mention its threat to the prestige of the 
Department of Agriculture. The Depart- 
ment, therefore, should readily obtain the 
cooperation of Congress and the various im- 
portant social agencies in the accomplish- 
ment of its objectives. 

Under the American free enterprise sys- 
tem, incentive must be employed to gain the 
voluntary cooperation of any section of our 
people and, in this respect, the farmer must 
not be made an exception. He must not and 
cannot be made by force to accept any plan 
or program, however beneficial to him as 
an individual or to the Nation as a whole. 

It is for this reason that the Department 
of Agriculture has proposed that the farm- 
ers as a group be guaranteed a fixed pro- 
portion of the national income. Thus as- 
sured of continued and uninterrupted well- 
being the farmer should be willing to co- 
operate voluntarily and vigorously in the 
Agriculture Department’s program and sub- 
mit himself to a vigorous plan of self-im- 
provement. 

The Department, of course, should plan to 
provide the necessary safeguards to make 
sure that the farmer units fulfills their ob- 
ligations. Sufficiently painful penalties 
should be provided for those farmers who 
take time off during the planting and har- 
vesting seasons for such pastimes as fishing 
or hunting. Furthermore, farmers should 
not be permitted to go to town during the 
busy seasons except for machinery repairs, 
certified as bona fide by the community 
commissar, responsible only to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Intoxication at any 
time should be subject to drastic penalties 
as it is not only damaging to the farmer units 
well-being but tends to breed undesirable 
characteristics in farmer stock. Male farm- 
ers who might mate with females classed as 
inferior by the Department would be auto- 
matically excluded from the plan’s benefits. 

A complete agricultural education, includ- 
ing college, should be required of selected 
farmer stock. During this period farmer 
units in training, both male and female, 
would be carefully conditioned and inten- 
sively indoctrinated with a view to incul- 
cating into them an unquestioning accep- 
tance of the improved ideas, viewpoints and 
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bold new plans fostered by the Department's 
program. This would protect the social in- 
vestment the Nation is being called upon to 
make and should guarantee the success of 
the agricultural program. 

The adoption of the program would pro- 
ceed more swiftly no doubt were it not for 
the present futile attempt to assure farm 
prosperity by farm price supports. Propo- 
nents of this plan must be made to realize 
that price supports are doomed to failure 
because the present body of unregenerate 
farmers takes advantage of every price that 
is fixed too high in ways that the Depart- 
ment finds it impossible to anticipate. Then, 
too, in the fixing of prices there are some- 
times political considerations which unfor- 
tunately cannot now be kept out of these 
calculations. Farmers voting under De- 
partment dispensation could not be tempted 
to vote for unearned handouts. They would 
know instinctively how to cast their bal- 
lots. It is evident that many, if not most 
of our existing farmers are now inspired 
solely by the profit motive, and are inter- 
ested only in taking full advantage of the 
unavoidable errors of the present price sup- 
port plan to their own selfish individual 
benefit. 

No place for such a spirit would exist in 
the proposed new Department program. 
Such selfishness succeeds only in exploiting 
our rapidly dwindling soil resources and gives 
the farmer money he does not need if he 
stays within the fence the Department puts 
around the farmhouse. What we want is 
farmer units that make conservation and 
restoration of soil resources their primary 
goal and let their individual profit and 
pleasure be determined by the Department 
of Agriculture, which is in a much better 
position than the individual farmer to de- 
termine what pleasures and what propor- 
tion each should have of the total available 
agriculture income. These objectives the 
e department program is designed to 
achieve. 


Mr. Chairman, unless the Gore amend- 
ment is adopted, I urge the defeat of this 
bill H. R. 5345 because of the danger of 
the loss of liberty and freedom of the 
farmer and the planned economy which 
this bill would bring about, which has 
been such a dismal failure in socialistic 
Great Britain. The Gore amendment is 
a complete substitute for the Pace bill 
H. R. 5345 and will leave the present 
parity program as it is and should be 
approved. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Chairman, as the 
Representative of Maine’s and the coun- 
try’s greatest white potato producing 
county I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the House the tremendous contri- 
bution to the war effort made by Maine 
farmers and the patriotic endeavor of 
our growers to carry out the wishes of 
those who asked that acreage be in- 
creased and production upped to the 
highest possible point to insure food for 
our citizens and our allies during the war 
and immediately following cessation of 
hostilities. 

Tolerant of seemingly inconsistent 
statements and actions on the part of 
Government authorities, the farmers of 
my State continued to exert every fac- 
ulty and facility to perform their part 
in the programs mapped out in Washing- 
ton. It was not always easy to under- 
stand the conflicting demands to say 
nothing of carrying them out. To peo- 
ple producing certified seed, for instance, 
it was difficult to explain why this Gov- 
ernment would permit Canada to ship 
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in seed when our own citizens were grow- 
ing more than sufficient to plant our en- 
tire commercial acreage, and three- 
quarters of a million noncommercial 
acres. 

While the Government and the press 
complained bitterly at the high cost of 
supperting the price of white potatoes, 
the same Government allowed importa- 
tion to the point where it was obvious 
that the expense of the program was in- 
creased by practices that to all intents 
and purposes had this Government sup- 
porting the price of Canadian potatoes as 
well. No justification for this confusion 
and lack of coordination in the plans of 
the various departments of our country 
could be found. And keen resentment 
was felt at the unpleasant and unde- 
served publicity directed at the potato 
farmers of the country for the cost of a 
program made exorbitant through no 
fault of the farmers themselves. 

In the last 5 years potato farmers have 
voluntarily reduced their acreage some 
36 percent. In fact, the acreage planted 
in each of the last 5 years has not been as 
great as the Department of Agriculture 
itself recommended. To those who have 
damned the potato industry I would point 
out that the voluntary decrease in acre- 
age was in face of an existing support 
price of 90 percent of parity. 

Maine farmers by improved methods 
and hard work, with other sections of 
the country, were able to produce a sur- 
plus even though planting greatly de- 
creased acreage. As has become cus- 
tomary in late years, criticism and 
calumny were heaped upon the heads of 
our farmers for their very success. To 
be successful is to be criticized and un- 
popular. 

Potato men, recognizing the situation 
themselves, recommended that the sup- 
port price be reduced from 90 to 60 per- 
cent of parity. 

We all recognize—farmers, labor, in- 
dustry, and the consuming public—that 
if the farmers suffer disastrous losses the 
whole economy suffers. And in any year 
when potatoes have been below 60 per- 
cent of parity the condition has been re- 
flected throughout the land. 

The farmers of this country—the little 
men and the big growers—are the pro- 
ducers of food and of clear American 
thought. They are themselves one of 
the greatest crops we raise, and we could 
never produce a surplus to fill the need 
for such thinking as they do. They do 
not ask to be guaranteed a profit, they 
want to be insured against disaster. 

I bespeak consideration of their 
situation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened patiently to the debate on these 
various proposals dealing with agricul- 
ture and some of it would be most amus- 
ing were it not for the fact that here we 
are dealing with the economic fate of 
this Nation, for agriculture is its basic 
industry. 

In formulating a program, designed to 
provide economic stability for the Na- 
tion’s basic industry, no one in the cities 
and towns is making a concession—no 
one is making a gift to the farmer. Un- 
less farm income is kept at a high level 
from year to year those in the cities and 
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towns can look for greater unemploy- 
ment and in the end—a back-breaking 
depression. 

There are several reasons why I find it 
impossible to support the Brannan plan 
as contained in the Pace bill. Time per- 
mits stating only briefly my viewpoint. 
For years there has been tinkering and 
experimentation, changing the rules 
every few months, so that the farmers 
of Iowa and the rest of the country 
scarcely know from one 6-month period 
to another what they were supposed to 
do or how. 

The Brannan proposition is entirely 
new in many respects and wholly untried. 
No one knows its cost, estimated or other- 
wise. It does give a Secretary of Agri- 
culture tremendous and arbitrary power. 
One of the great difficulties of the past 
has been the maladministration of 
measures, enacted by Congress in good 
faith, for the purpose of aiding both 
farmers and consumers. It is time to 
stop delegating enormous and arbitrary 
powers to appointive officials. Long ago, 
Congress should have enacted into law a 
farm program which based prices upon 
cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit for those products used in domes- 
tic consumption. That is the basis of 
price used by industry and business—by 
all those with whom the farmer transacts 
business. If there is a sincere desire to 
provide the farmer with the year-to-year 
security to which he is entitled that is 
the formula and program to which Con- 
gress should have centered its attention. 

Much has been said during this debate 
concerning farm surpluses. Members of 
Cengress may just as well recognize now 
that there is little or no foreign market 
left for American farm products. And 
we will only hasten the day of national 
bankruptcy by continuing the insane 
policy of permitting foreign food prod- 
ucts, already in surplus supply here, to 
be imported by the boatloads into this 
country. 

I shall support the Gore amendment 
for the reason that I believe the program 
which it provides can well be continued 
for another year and I have grave doubts 
concerning some provisions of the Bran- 
nan plan. In the meantime, let us for- 
mulate a permanent program for agri- 
culture based upon cost of production 
and not 60 or 90 percent of parity. Let us 
put the farmer on a basis of equality 
with every other industry. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, the 
essential purpose of the committee bill, 
refiecting, as it does, the intention of 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan, is to 
strengthen the agriculture price-support 
program and to give to the Secretary 
power to prevent the occurrence—involy- 
ing many other commodities and much 
larger sums of money—of cases similar to 
that involving potato surpluses last year. 
Some of the gentlemen who have spoken 
earlier in the debate on this bill have 
expressed the opinion that only those 
Members of the House who have been 
here for years are informed on this prob- 
lem, and have suggested that everyone 
without experience should blindly follow 
their lead. This is not only an insulting 
suggestion, but one which disregards the 
fact, that having been free from the dis- 
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tractions of congressional activity, Mem- 
bers who have not been here for so long 
have probably had more time to study 
these problems. I will say to the gentle- 
men that I have heard more unsound 
economic arguments from the opponents 
of the Pace bill in the last 2 days than 
one would hear in a month of conversa- 
tion with less informed people. 

Who pays the bill for price support 
under the provisions of the Gore bill? It 
will be paid by the consumer—forced to 
pay a high price in the artificially sus- 
tained market—and it will be paid by the 
taxpayer by appropriation out of the 
general revenue. Who will pay under 
the Pace bill? The consumer will con- 
tribute to the support of basic nonperish- 
able commodities; the taxpayer will con- 
tinue to make up the deficit, but farm 
producers will also make a contribution— 
making some slight concession, to the 
end of stabilizing the farm-market prices 
and farm income. 

The opponents of the Pace bill are set- 
ting the stage for the destruction of 
foods. This is waste in its worst form; 
this is waste today approved by men 
who were loudest in their denunciation 
of the program of destroying feeder pigs 
in the depression of the nineteen thirties. 

The Pace bill proposes to give the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture powers to meet a 
problem. The opponents refuse to give 
him this necessary strength. The agri- 
cultural price-support program is dan- 
gerous. Members on both sides of the 
House admit to this. It is dangerous. 
Under any law the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will have a bear by the tail. We 
propose to give the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the administration the right to 
hold on with two hands; the Republi- 
cans, aided by the dissidents and some 
special-interest Democrats, would allow 
him the use of but.one hand. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
received the following telegram from 
Mr. W. E. Anderson, commissioner, 
Louisiana Department of Agriculture: 

Re letter July 16, have studied enclosures 
carefully. Feel it would be better to let 
legislation stand as is by passage of Gore 
substitute. Do not believe Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 as proposed to be 
amended by Pace bill H. R. 5345 or the Aiken 
bill will produce the desired objective of sta- 
bilizing agriculture to meet domestic re- 
quirements at parity without seriously 
stymieing individual farmer initiative and 
freedom in farm manipulation which is most 
desirable. Such desirable legislation can 
and should be developed. 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, 
much has been said about the paternity 
of the Brannan plan. It has been said 
that Henry Wallace, Rexford Tugwell 
and Alger Hiss are the joint parents of 
this proposed farm measure. Its origin 
is shrouded in the obscurity that charac- 
terizes illicit associations. 

It is a matter of regret that an effort 
has been made in the debate on this 
measure to inject into its consideration 
partisan politics. No good can come to 
agriculture by driving a wedge between 
the Republican friends and the Demo- 
cratic friends of the farmers of this 
country. 
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I am supporting the Gore amendment. 
My able and aggressive colleague from 
Tennessee made a courageous, construc- 
tive and convincing speech in favor of 
his amendment. He ripped the Bran- 
nan plan up the back and split it down 
the middle. He exposed its fallacies and 
its utter unsoundness. 

The Brannan plan as a whole has been 
abandoned by its sponsors. 

Mr. Brannan, Truman’s Secretary of 
Agriculture, in the early spring of this 
year, came up with this new plan for the 
farmers and consumers of this country. 

He advocates that farmers produce all 
the food and all the farm products that 
it is possible to produce, and that they 
sell them for whatever price they can 
obtain, regardless of how low that price 
is. By thus cheapening the products of 
the farm he proposes to enable all of us 
to buy our food and anything that is 
produced on the farm for less than it is 
worth. In other words, he proposes by 
this scheme promptly to reduce the cost 
of living for the consumer and then he 
proposes for the Government to pay the 
farmer the difference between what he 
sells his products for and what would 
be a good price for such products, so 
that under this plan, the farmer will be 
more prosperous than ever and we Will 
all buy our food for less than we have 
ever paid for it heretofore. Let us see 
what the catch is in Mr. Brannan's plan. 
Where will the Government get the 
money with which to pay the farmer this 
high price for his wheat, corn, oats, beef, 
pork, poultry, milk, butter, vegetables, 
wool, cotton and other products pro- 
duced upon his farm? Will this money 
come from some benevolent foreign gov- 
ernment interested in the welfare of our 
people? No, because there is no such 
country in the world. This money with 
which Mr, Brannan proposes to pay the 
farmer will come from the farmers them- 
selves in the form of taxes. It will come 
from the people who buy the farmers’ 
products for less than their market 
value. It will come from the taxpayers 

of the United States. In other words, 
although the American people are today 
the most heavily taxed people in the 
world, Mr. Brannan proposes to levy 
an additional tax burden upon the Amer- 
ican taxpayers of ultimately not less than 
$10,000,000,000 per year. And if you have 
eyes and will look, you will see following 
these bureaucrats who come with a bribe 
in the one hand and a strait-jacket in 
the other, a shadowy host of uncounted 
numbers who will be the army of Federal 
employees who administer this new form 
of Government subsidy. Mr. Brannan 
is proposing to give the American people 
something for nothing. He is flying in 
the face of the truth that sooner or later 
we must pay for all that we get. It is 
my belief that the level-headed, sound- 
thinking farmers oì this country, along 
with all the other people of this country 
who believe in the American way of life 
have not fallen for Mr. Brannan’s 
farm program. 
FARMERS ARE HARD TO FOOL 


The farmers of this country have 
always been our most conservative, 
thoughtful, and careful citizens. They 
are not easily led astray by fakers and 
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by demagogues who offer them some- 
thing for nothing. Our farmers are 
rugged, level-headed individualists. 
Under the Brannan plan they are offered 
a mess of pottage for their birthright. 
For the surrender of their independence 
and their control over their own farms, 
they are offered a well-heeled form of 
servitude. 

The Brannan plan offers the farmers 
a Government-guaranteed farm income. 
This offer is made to the farmers who 
operate our smaller and medium-sized 
farms. 

Coupled with this farm plan as origi- 
nally made is the old drive to limit all 
incomes to $25,000 a year. This is in 
keeping with the policy of the Soviets 
when they took over Russia. They shot 
all the kulaks, that is, farmers who 
owned their own farms. The Brannan 
plan directly discriminates against these 
large producers, and it discriminates 
against the small farmers. It is true 
that farmers who produce as much as 
$25,000 per year on their farms are prob- 
ably not more than 2 percent of the 
farmers. ‘These large producers would 
be forced to either go out of business 
or to split up their farms. The destruc- 
tion of these large farmers and the split- 
ting up of their farms would be detri- 
mental to the consumers of this country. 
The owners and operators of these large 
American farms, by the use of farm 
machinery, produce large quantities of 
food—wheat, corn, cattle, dairy prod- 
ucts, hogs, sheep, and poultry. 

The Brannan plan is designed to get 
votes for the administration, All that 
the farmers who benefit by this plan 
would lose is their freedom. And when 
they lose their freedom, they lose every- 
thing worth having. 

THE FARM BUREAU FEDERATION OF TENNESSEE IS 
OPPOSED TO THIS MEASURE 

I was gratified to learn in a letter from 
my friend, Tom J. Hitch, formerly of 
Maryville and now of Columbia, Tenn., 
president of the Tennessee Farm Bureau 
Federation, that this great organization 
does not favor the farm program proposed 
by Charles Brannan, the Truman Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. On the contrary, 
the Tennessee Farm Bureau Federation, 
favors the Gore amendment. The Ten- 
nessee Farm Bureau Federation places its 
opposition to the dangerous Brannan 
plan on the ground, first, that it proposes 
to discard the parity concept and the 
present farm program based on it which 
the farmers of this country through 
their organization have spent 25 years in 
developing. Second, the Brannan plan 
proposes to substitute for this tried pro- 
gram, a new and untried program with 
no farmer background of thinking or ex- 
perience. Our sensible farmers do not 
favor giving up a tried and tested plan 
which has worked for a ready made, so- 
cialistic plan written by bureaucrats in 
Washington. Third, the Tennessee Farm 
Bureau Federation proposes to stand by 
the safeguards to farm prosperity and 
fair prices for farm products as set out 
in the present law and continued by the 
Gore amendment. And it rejects the 
high income and price support stand- 
ards covering all farm commodities and 
the rigid regulation and controls on pro- 
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duction and administration, which the 
Brannan plan originally proposed to 
rivet on the farmers of this country. 

This part of the Brannan program is 
socialistic and impossible of attainment. 

The Farm Bureau also places its finger 
upon the deadly feature of the Brannan 
plan, that is, the stripping of the farmer 
of the right to run his own farm and his 
own business, and the placing of the 
regulation and control of the farms and 
the farmers of this country in the hands 
of a bureaucrat in Washington. 

If the power-hungry bureaucrats of 
Washington are permitted to take this 
step, they will have taken the long, last, 
fatal step toward centralization of all 
power and control in Washington over 
the farmers of this country. 

On June 11 of this year, Mr. Truman 
sent his Vice President, Mr. BARKLEY, 
and his Secretary of Agriculture Bran- 
nan, and a host of other New Deal big- 
wigs out to Des Moines, Iowa, where on 
Sunday and Monday they undertook to 
convince the farmers of Iowa and the 
great adjoining agricultural States of the 
Middle West, that the Brannan plan is 
the panacea for all the ills with which 
the farmer and the working people of 
this country are afflicted. Mr. Brannan 
made a speech in which he denounced 
the so-called Hope-Aiken bill passed by 
the Eightieth Congress. 

The hard-headed Midwest farmers 
listened to Mr. Brannan and then said 
to him, “We want to keep our parity 
prices under the law as it now is, and 


vou can keep this Brannan plan for your 


New Deal candidates to run on in the 
November election in 1950.” 

Mr. Brannan in his speech seemed to 
be a reincarnation of Harry Hopkins 
who was the author of the New Deal 
slogan Tax and tax, spend and spend, 
and elect and elect.” 

What have we here today? We find 
that the sponsors of the Brannan plan 
have eliminated hogs from their pro- 
gram. Frightened in the overwhelming 
opposition of this House, they come to 
u. with a potato in the one hand and 
an egg in the other, and say they are 
willing to compromise if we will give 
them a trial run on potatoes, eggs, and 
shorn wool. ~ 

The most enthusiastic sponsors of this 
program are from the South. They over- 
look the fact that the Brannan plan is 
aimed at the agricultural South and all 
other agricultural sections of this coun- 
try. These gentlemen from the South- 
land are inviting disaster to the agricul- 
ture products that are protected by the 
Gore amendment. They are inviting 
disaster to the prosperity of farmers 


everywhere in this country. They over- 


look the fact that you cannot go half- 
way over Niagara. Once the farmer 
surrenders the control of his farm, he 
gives up his liberty. And when he loses 
his liberty, he loses all. 

It is liberty alone that gives the flower 
of life its fragrance and perfume, and 
we are weeds without it. 

The fact that the Brannan plan is sup- 
ported by the radical labor leaders of the 
country is in itself a warning to the farm- 
ers. The Brannan plan is the opening 
wedge in a drive to bring American agri- 
culture and American industry down to 
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the level of the socialism and controls in 
which Great Britain finds herself today. 

On July 18 Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin told Commons that one of the 
problems behind the dollar crisis of Brit- 
ain and the sterling area lies in the fact 
that the United States is “a welfare 
state.” 

Citing the United States system of 
high unemployment insurance, sick pay, 
and the possibili:y of “a great medical 
service,” Bevin said: 

The United States is as much a welfare 
state as we are, only it is in a different form. 
One of our difficulties in the balance of pay- 
ments today is the fact that the United 
States, in carrying out its welfare policy, has 
given basic prices to agriculture. 


The farmers of this country are co- 
laborers together with God. They keep 
step with the procession of the seasons. 
Theirs is a life of toil, but it is a life of 
freedom, self-reliance, and happiness. 
Their friends and they themselves do not 
propose that they shall be stripped of 
their dignity and self-respect. 

The men and women on the farms of 
this country have made their voice heard 
in this House, and it is my belief that 
when the roll is called there will be an 
overwhelming majority in favor of the 
Gore substitute for the Brannan plan. 

This is no time to adopt an untried, 
paternalistic, drastic, stifling control over 
the production of farm products without 
which our people cannot live and our 
country cannot prosper. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that the patent defects in 
the proposal of Secretary Brannan, as 
contained in the bill now before us, have 
been demonstrated beyond the possibility 
of any refutation. 

It is unnecessary to refer further to 
the argument which has b.en advanced 
that the enactment of this bill would be 
advantageous to the consumers of this 
country. It is true that it has a surface 
appeal in the sense that it could result 
in somewhat lower prices. But I am 
convinced that the great majority of 
the American people realize full well that 
this is both a deceptive and an untenable 
argument. No such economic legerde- 
main would deceive the American people 
for any length of time if 'the plan were 
put into operation, even on a trial-run 
basis. More than that, I am convinced 
that the American people thoroughly 
understand that this involves the eco- 
nomic fallacy of being able to eat our 
cake and to have it. 

The argument that we can afford to 
experiment in any such field falls of its 
own weight. If any experimentation 
would be of any value, in passing upon 
this legislation, we definitely have before 
us the actual experience in England. As 
has been pointed out repeatedly, the 
government there has recently been 
forced to admit that the only source from 
which such experimentation can be 
financed is from taxes imposed upon the 
people. That they should have been 
confronted with a completely unexpected 
cost of their experimentation should be 
sufficient warning to those who defend 
similar experimentation here. 

In my judgment, the clear-thinking 
and constructive action which has been 
taken by the great farm organizations of 
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this country constitutes advice which we 
should all weigh very heavily. They 
should be commended for their patriotic 
and statesmanlike approach to what 
might have seemed to be an alluring 
proposal. 

Within the last few days in Massa- 
chusetts, the Massachusetts Farm 
Bureau Federation undertook a poll 
throughout the State in an effort to de- 
velop the opinions of farmers in Massa- 
chusetts. I am glad to report that I was 
advised this morning that on the ques- 
tion of the adoption of the Brannan plan, 
in whole or in part, and with reference 
to any trial run, 90.3 percent voted 
against such proposals. - 

On the whole, I think it has been a 
good thing that this proposal has been 
brought before us at this time. It has 
afforded an excellent opportunity to 
members of this body to become fully 
acquainted with the nature of this pro- 
posal so that we may have an oppor- 
tunity to pass collective judgment upon 
it. I do not have the slightest doubt as 
to the verdict. With the, atmosphere 
then cleared and with the vast amount 
of information now developed, it should 
be possible to devise, with the assistance 
of representatives of those engaged in 
agriculture in this country, a sound, 
long-range program which will truly be 
beneficial to agriculture and to the 
Nation as a whole. As I understand it, 
that is the recommendation of these 
great farm organizations. They believe 
it to be possible. We certainly should 
welcome their assistance in this effort. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
am opposed to the Gore substitute as an 
amendment to the Pace bill. At this 
time, more than at any time in the his- 
tory of our great Nation, we need to de- 
velop markets for our agricultural prod- 
ucts. In a few short years we have seen 
a period in which the demand for farm 
commodities has gone from the surpluses 
of the late twenty's and early thirty’s to 
a period in which the market absorbed 
all of our products during the war years. 
Now again, we are facing a loss of mar- 
kets for agricultural commodities. 

My farmer neighbors are concerned 
with this problem. They want to farm 
with an assurance that their products 
will bring a fair return and full consump- 
tion. I feel that farmers want and have 
a right to expect income protection. I 
think consumers have a right to buy 
their food in a market as free as possible 
from speculation, middleman interfer- 
ence, and Government interference. 
Farmers will supply the food we need if 
they are given an opportunity to do so. 
They have proven this time and time 
again in cooperation with agricultural 
programs. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
made a thorough study of farm produc- 
tion and prices and has pointed out the 
dangers threatening our rural economy. 
Members of the distinguished Committee 
on Agriculture have given full and com- 
plete study to these programs. We need 
only to consider some of the dangers 
ahead unless a realistic, equitable farm 
program is enacted. Take, for example, 
the corn-hog problem. 

We are now expecting a huge 1949 corn 
crop—perhaps the second largest in our 
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history. And it is coming right on the 
heels of a bumper crop in 1948. By Oc- 
tober 1 we can expect a total supply of 
corn, including carry-over of 4,200,000,000 
bushels as compared with 3,800,000,000 
bushels last year. 

Nothing is more certain than that this 
corn situation is going to have a tremen- 
dous effect on hog production. Last 
month a 9 percent increase in fall pigs 
was predicted. This month our experts 
say, it looks more like a 12 or 13 percent 
increase. : 

Iowa can furnish us with a perfect 
example of the problem we will be facing 
next fall. The June pig crop report is- 
sued at Des Moines shows a 16 percent in- 
crease in sows farrowed over the same pe- 
riod in 1948. This is 8 percent higher 
than the previous record year of 1943 
for Iowa. Since it has been demonstrated 
that the fall pig crop bears nearly the 
same percentage increase as sows far- 
rowed, we can expect an increase of 16 
percent in fall pigs in Iowa. When hog 
prices start tumbling and our present 
program is unable to effectively insure 
support prices, what are the Iowa farm- 
ers going to say? 

We are clearly facing an increase in 
the fall pig crop. Add to that the ex- 
pected abnormal increase in spring pigs 
next year and we will face real trouble in 
supporting the price of hogs. s 

No one knows exactly what the surplus 
in hog production will be. One estimate 
is that it will be between one and two bil- 
lion pounds live weight. The Govern- 
ment is definitely committed to support 
hog prices. Secretary Brannan has esti- 
mated that the support of 1,000,000,000 
pounds of hogs by the purchase method, 
the only method now authorized by law, 
would cost approximately $230,000,000. 
And that would be merely the cost of ac- 
quiring and storing the surplus. s 

Then what? The export possibilities 
for hogs next year are expected to drop 
far below the 180,000,000 pounds of 
dressed pork sold last year. Exports of 
pork are expected to drop to 100,000,000 
pounds because of the declining foreign 
market due to dollar shortages. What 
is to be done with the rest of the surplus? 
It cannot be dumped on the domestic 
market without further depressing 
prices. That will call for more support 
purchases and larger unusable surpluses. 
Moreover, we are dealing with a highly 
perishable commodity. Hogs cannot be 
stored for more than 6 months under 
ideal conditions in refrigerated ware- 
houses. Where are these warehouses? 

Gentlemen, the continuation of the 
purchase system of hog support in the 
face of increased hog production may 
lead us straight to a kill-the-pigs pro- 
gram. Do any of us want that when 
workers need meat? 

I do not mean to give the impression 
that the production payment method of 
supporting hog prices will be cheap. 
Nor do I know exactly what it will cost. 
But no one knows exactly how much it 
will cost under the present program. 
But it certainly seems more reasonable 
to suppose that the production-payment 
method, simply by eliminating transpor- 
tation and disposal charges, will be a 
great deal cheaper. At the same time, it 
would increase the consumption of pork 
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at home and give meat to the people who 
need it at prices they can pay for it. 

It is very important, I think, not to 
make the mistake of applying a 1942 
program to 1949 needs. The whole idea 
of the Steagall amendment in 1942 was 
to provide incentives for increased war- 
time production. The Steagall amend- 
ment served its purpose well, and farm- 
ers everywhere responded magnificently. 

But in 1949 and 1950 we are faced with 
very different problems. Everything 
points to agricultural surpluses and de- 
clining demand at home and abroad. 

A modern farm problem demands a 
modern farm program. And that pro- 
gram must provide the fullest measure 
of protection for farm income. Gen- 
erally speaking the last 8 years have been 
good years for the farmer. But let no 
one suppose that the farmer is rolling 
in wealth, or that he can live on his ac- 
cumulated fat. As a matter of fact, al- 
though he worked heroically during the 
war years to prove that food could win 
the war, he was far less well paid for 
his efforts than nonfarm workers were. 
And even in 1946, one of the peak years 
of the postwar boom, more than half 
of the farm families of the United States 
had net cash incomes of less than $1,250. 
In the South, the farm income picture 
was, and is, even worse. There, at the 
peak of boom, more than 70 percent of 
the farm families had less than $1,250 
net cash income. I submit that any 
farm program which does not take ac- 
count of these facts would be an inade- 
quate program. 

We must maintain farm income at 
levels at least equal to, and if possible 
above, those of the past few years. 

But we cannot do that merely by cur- 
tailing production—though I do believe 
that farmers will most enthusiastically 
support any sane program of controlling 
wasteful production. We have long 
since repudiated, I hope for all time, the 
the economics of scarcity. 

The production-payment method of 
income support seems to me to provide 
the best means of providing for the free 
flow of goods from farm to market, with 
the least possible interference with our 
free enterprise system, and with the best 
prospect for the absorption of surpluses 
by an increase in domestic consumption. 
It largely solves the problem of costly 
surplus disposal in the most advantage- 
ous and economic way possible. It gives 
every promise of avoiding the scanda- 
lous destruction of food wealth in order 
to maintain prices artificially. 

Farmers lost markets because the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act discriminated 
against them. Let us not lose markets 
because our own price-support programs 
discriminate against us. This would be 
disastrous to our national economy. We 
live in a world that is in dire need of 
agricultural products. Our farmers and 
workers need that market if we are to 
build a healthy America. 

We cannot lose sight of the need of 
maintaining farm production. Good, 
sound conservation of our soil is an es- 
sential of a wise farm program. We need 
grass, legumes, and green manure crops. 
We need erosion control. We need to 
build up and restore the soil resources 
which suffered because of the need for 
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large war crops. National prosperity de- 
pends upon natural resources, and the 
greatest of these is our soil. These are 
the things a sound farm program needs 
and it is a program that I will continue 
to work for. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Chairman, not in 
a long time have I seen or heard as much 
confusion, misapprehension, and misun- 
derstanding as to just what a bill does as 
I have heard against the pending farm 
measure. , 

In the first place the Pace bill is not 
the so-called Brannan bill. It does con- 
tain two parts of the proposal made by 
Mr. Brannan; namely, a modernized par- 
ity formula and authorization for a trial 
run on three commodities. I have been 
a member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture for the past 5 years and have 
done my best to help work out a satis- 
factory long-range program for a stable 
agricultural economy. I was one of 
those members of the committee who 
traveled over much of the country by bus, 
plane, train, and car to hear the testi- 
mony of the farmers and ranchers in 
their own back yards. We heard little 
farmers and big farmers, sharecroppers, 
tenants; and everyone else actively en- 
gaged in the production of food and fiber 
which feeds and clothes this country and 
a good part of the world. In my opinion, 
at least 90 percent of the witnesses to 
appear before that committee endorsed 
without reservation two propositions; 
namely, an adequate soil conservation 
program and support prices based on 
100 percent of parity. 

The first proposition, soil conserva- 
tion, is not in issue here. However, the 
second proposition, the 100 percent sup- 
port price for basic agricultural commo- 
dities is in issue here. The Pace bill 
contains the modernized parity formula 


which means not 50 or 60 or 90, but 100- „p 


percent of parity. The average farmer 
cannot understand why the minimum 
wage for labor is based on a 100 percent 
dollar when his support price is 90 per- 
cent of a 100 percent dollar. Neither 
can he understand why postal subsidies, 
shipbuilding and ship-operating sub- 
sidies, airline subsidies and tariff pro- 
tection, which is of course a blood brother 
to a subsidy, and other governmental 
subsidies are based on 100 percent when 
his own prices have been based on only 
90 percent. 

This bill is designed to meet the 
changes in our economy. The first farm 
legislation was enacted back in the thir- 
ties when times were hard. Changes 
were made immediately before the war 
and during the war. During the war we 
needed unprecedented production of 
nearly all agricultural commodities but 
today, with the diminishing demand from 
our foreign markets and the slackening 
purchases at home, we must necessar- 
ily change legislation to meet changing 
economic conditions. Instead of today 
urging all out production, we must re- 
sort to less production or greater con- 
sumption if we are to avoid a repetition 
of collapsing farm prices. During the 
war days we had a sellers’ market. To- 
day it is fast becoming a buyers’ market. 

In the opinion of the 17 Democrats 
on the House Committee on Agriculture, 
this bill represents the best legislation 
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we can offer. It is not perfect of course 
but it can and will be changed as time 
and practice bring out any defects it 
might contain. 

For one of the few times in history, 
for the past several years the farmers 
of this Nation have been eating at the 
first table. We believe this legislation 
will continue to give them an even break 
with other economic groups of this coun- 
try. 

A good many Members seem to think 
the Pace measure involves more regimen- 
tation and control that does the Aiken 
bill. The truth is that section 202 (A) 
of the Aiken Act provides as follows: 

The Secretary, through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and other means avail- 
able to him, is authorized to support prices 
of agricultural commodities to producers 
through loans, purchases, payments, and 
other operations. 


Now if that does not mean that the 
sky is the limit so far as trial runs are 
concerned, then I do not know what the 
language means, The Pace bill offers a 
far more conservative approach in delin- 
eating the trial run phase. 

For the information of the House, I 
include as a part of my remarks a state- 
ment of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion’s operations as of May 31, 1949, 
which should be of intense interest to 
those who really have the welfare of 
agricultural interests at heart. 


Commodity Credit Corporation, as of May 31, 
1949 


ones of 

Loans out- | banks act- 1 

standing lending Total 
agencies 


Upland cotton__..|$413,150,624 821 l. 900,580 |$628, 057, 163 
American Egyp- 
tian cotton 


„ |S ey 157, 215 

2 972, 901 

3 10, 327, 632 

4, 058 7, 764, 412 

7. 4, 461, 239 

„ 18, 658, 107 

Dry e . 5, 058, 001 
8 112, 845, 206 S48, 155 693, 420 
Grain sorghums..| 4, 364, 740 148, 026 4, 512, 766 
ats 6, 808, 190 508, 044 7,316 234 
Dry edible peas.. 2, 338 473 2.811 
Rico. =a 8, ee — ̃ | 8. 578 


(rosin and tur- 


pentine) o 123, 034 
Total. jeu? 899, 100 [#83 277, 162 1,281,176,272 
Commodity inventories 

American Egyptian cotton $7, 087 
rn cas SA E e 140, 250 
al RS ae ee 2 ee, ~ 144, 758 
Otel cok ce ccetapnatavenndeee 1, 452, 529 
Dried nn acannon de 2, 467, 891 
c os ee 126, 027, 295 
Linseed ol 59, 903, 920 
PONU siaa iA 24, 152, 549 
Sr ( A 9, 073, 780 
— — — 683, 501 
OU pa ee ARPS SAS SEITEN ABS 195, 445 
Potato starren 517, 389 
irish potatoes 4, 214, 725 
o I SRE 15, 415, 948 
Dry edible beans 27, 473, 164 
Ee g sae — 729, 195 
Grain sorghums 49, 509, 826 
Se AE RST Meal OWES er 1, 579, 753 

pA CO 2 ie Se oa ae eS 15, 362 
TTT 336, 803 
Hay and pasture seeds 162, 995 
Wess. 2 — 392, 201, 389 


$68, 338, 740 

8, 103, 353 

gs 72, 092, 789 

Eggs, liquid or frozen 58 
Naval stores 18, 889, 932 
TOON Soe jane dsl 1, 744, 318 


Total price-support in- 
ventories 885, 574, 745 


$8, 543, 014 
624, 132 
978, 912 

2, 588, 322 
1, 407, 881 
1, 102, 456 
8, 324, 332 
587, 956 

92, 548 

54, 128 
263, 041 

1, 559, 948 
62, 151, 031 
34, 311, 534 
48, 892 


122, 638, 127 


All inventories, supply and price support, 
$1,008,212,872. 


The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace]. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, do I un- 
derstand the parliamentary situation to 
be that the vote first will be upon the 
substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. PACE], 
which is the committee bill with some 
modifications, in substitution for the bill 
which I have offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated 
that the question now is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace]. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Pace and 
Mr. Gore. 

The Committee divided; and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 152, 
noes 222. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

PROGRAM FOR WEEK OF JULY 25, 1949 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order to ask the majority leader 
about the program for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think it is very 
fitting that the gentleman do so at this 
time when such a large number of Mem- 
bers are present. 

On Monday we will take up the poll- 
tax bill, H. R. 3199, under the operation 
of the 21-day rule. 

For Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, I have bracketed only two 
bills out with rules: H. R. 3829, to provide 
assistance to schools on account of war- 
incurred enrollments; and H. R. 29, 


rather interesting at this time, to provide 
parity for tung nuts and honey. 

If rules are reported out on the follow- 
ing bills they will be called up for con- 
sideration: H. R. 1758, to amend the 
Natural Gas Act; and H. R. 5472, the 
rivers and harbors public works bill. 

Conference reports, of course, will be in 
order at any time. If there is any fur- 
ther program it will be announced in due 
time next week. 

AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1949 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. KreocuH, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5345) to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and 
for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 283 he reported the bill back 
to the House with an amendment 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COOLEY. The vote now is on the 
Gore amendment as amended by the 
Sutton amendment and other amend- 
ments? 

The SPEAKER. On the amendment 
as reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, 

The question was taken; and there 


- were—yeas 239, nays 170, not voting 23, 


as follows: 
{Roll No. 132] 
YEAS—239 

Abbitt Case, N. J. Gavin 
Abernethy Case, S. Dak Gillette 
Allen, Calif. Chelf Golden 
Allen, NI. Chiperfield Goodwin 
Allen, La. Church Gore 
Andersen, Cole, Kans. Gossett 

H. Carl Cole, N. Y. Graham 
Anderson, Calif. Colmer Grant 
Andresen, Cooper Gregory 

August H. Corbett Gross 
Andrews Cotton Gwinn 
Angell Coudert Hale 
Arends Cox Hall, 
Auchincloss Crawford Edwin Arthur 
Barden Cunningham $ 
Barrett, Wyo. Curtis Leonard W. 
Bates, Ky. gue Halleck 
Bates, Mass. Davis, Ga. Hand 
Battle Davis, Tenn. Harden 
Beall Davis, Wis Hardy 
Bennett, Fla DeGraffenried. Hare 
Bennett, Mich Harrison 
Bishop Dolliver Harvey 
B ey Dondero Hébert 
Biand Donohue Herlong 

Del. Doughton erter 

Bolton, Md Durham Heselton 
Bolton, Ohio Elliott Hill 
Bonner Ellsworth Hinshaw 
Boykin Elston Hobbs 
Bramblett Engel, Mich. Hoeven 
Brehm Engie, Calif, Hoffman, II. 
Brown, Ga Evins Hoffman, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio Fellows Holmes 
Brvson Fenton Hope 
Burleson Ford Horan 
Burton Frazier Hull 
Byrnes, Wis. Pugate Jackson, Calif. 

mp Fulton James 
Canfield Gamble Jenison 
Carlyle ary Jenkins 
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Eaton 
Gilmer 


Jennings Miller, Nebr, 
Jen-en Monroney 
Johnson Morton 
Jonas Murray, Tenn. 
Jones, Ala Murray, Wis. 
Jones, N. C. Nelson 
Judd Nicholson 
Kean Nixon 
Kearney Norblad 
Kearns Norrell 
Keating O'Hara, Minn. 
Keefe O'Konski 
Kerr Passman 
Kilburn Patterson 
Kilday Pfeiffer, 
Kunkel Wunan L 
Larcade Philbin 
Latham Phillips, Calif. 
LeCompte Phillips, Tenn 
LeFevre Pickett 
Lemke Plumley 
Lichtenwalter Potter 
e Poulson 
Lovre Preston 
Lucas Rains 
McConnell Rankin 
McCulloch Reed, Tl 
McDonough Reed, N. Y. 
McMillan, S.C. Rees 
McMillen, II Regan 
Mack, Ill. ch 
Mack, Wash. Richards 
Riehlman 
Martin, Iowa Rivers 
Martin, Mass. Rogers, Fla, 
Mason Rogers, Mass. 
Merrow Sadiak 
Meyer St. George 
Michener Sanborn 
les Sasscer 
Miller. Md. Scott, Hardie 
NAYS—170 
Addonizio Granger 
Albert Green 
Aspinall Hagen 
Bailey Harris 
Baring Hart 
Barrett, Pa Havenner 
Beckworth Hays, Ohio 
Bentsen Hedrick 
Biemiller Heller 
Blatnik Holifield 
Boggs, La. Howell 
Bolling Huber 
Bosone Irving 
Breen Jackson, Wash. 
Brooks Jaco 
Buchanan Javits 
Buckley, Ill. Jones, Mo. 
Burdick t 
Burke Karsten 
Burnside Kee 
Byrne, N. 1 Kelley 
Cannon Keogh 
Carnahan King 
Carroll Kirwan 
Cavalcante Klein 
Celler Kruse 
Chesney Lane 
Christopher Lanham 
Chudoff Lesinski 
Clemente Lind 
Combs Llushan 
Cooley Lyle 
Crook Lynch 
Crosser McCarthy 
Davenport McCormack 
Davies, N. Y. McGrath 
Dawson McGuire 
Deanc McKinnon 
Delaney McSweeney 
Denton Madden 
Douglas Magee 
Doyle Mahon 
Eberharter Mansfield 
Fallon Marcantonio 
Feighan Marsalis 
Fernandez Marshall 
er Miller, Calif, 
Flood Mills 
Fogarty Mitchell 
Forand Morgan 
Furcolo Morris 
Garmatz Moulder 
Gathings Multer 
Gordon Murdock 
Gorski, Ili Noland 
Gorski, N.Y. Norton 
Granahan O'Brien, II. 
NOT VOTING—23 
Buckley, N. Y. Clevenger 
Bulwinkle Dingell 
Chatham Dollinger 


Hays, Ark. 


1 K Potter Ribicoff Sabath Tauriello 
Lenne 723 3 L. oe — Keefe Poulson Rich Smith, Ohio Yates 
McGregor Powell Thomas, N. J. hag — 4 Abri Rooney 
Morrison Roosevelt Towe ott eog ce G—23 
W e ‘aaa — Ei rn ten Buckley, N. Y. wets ee Powell 
So the amendment was agreed to. Engel Mich. Kilday Rabaut Bulwinkle 25 Heffernan Roosevelt 
Engle, Calif. Kin Rains Chatham ennedy 
—. Bie Kian Ramey © Glvenger,Meoreger, Siale y y 
* Fallon ein e „N. J. 
Mr. Towe for, with Mr. Murphy against. Feighan Kruse Redden Dollinger Murphy Towe 
. Kenned Fellows Kunkel Reed, III Eaton Pfeifer, Welch, Calif. 
3 5 7, Fenton Lane Reed, N. Y Gilmer Joseph L. Werdel 
Mr, Gilmer for, with Mr. Hayes of Arkansas eee eee — A So the bill was passed. 
againu Flood Latham Rhodes The Clerk announced the following 
Mr. Werdel for, with Mr. Dollinger against. pogarty LeCompte Richards pairs: 
Mr. Stanley for, with Mr. Roosevelt against. Forand LeFevre Riehlman A dditi onal general pairs: 
n for, with Mr. Staggers against. Ford Lemke Rivers 1 gi 7 
pale ? = Frazier Lesinski Rodina Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Towe 
General pairs until further notice: Fugate 5 . . 3 Mr. Murphy with Mr. Eaton. 
reo „ p 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Clevenger. Gamble inahan Sadiak 2 75 . a. eer 
The result of the vote was announced = ton — Kg Seuss Mr. Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Welch of 
as above recorded. t Gathings Lucas Sanborn California. 
rossmen Gavin Lyle T 
u ching reading f the bl. 1 Gillette Lynch Scott, Hardie Mr. McCartuy changed his vote from 
and third reading of the Golden McConnell Scott, “yea” to “nay.” 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed Gord McCormack Hugh D., Jr è f 
2555 d Mr. BLATNIK changed his vote from 
and read a third time and was read the Gore ni So al 5 “yea” to “nay.” 
third time. g s nnounced 
The SPEAKER. The question is on Gorski, N.Y.  MoGrath a s m Zau of He vote was a 
3 cKinn Sheppard 
e Fell Dent ME Speaker, I off 88 MeMilian, S 0. Snort A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 5 
motion to recommit. Grange ——. . eh table. 
The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman Green Mack, Ill Simpson, Pa DISCRIMINATION IN USE OF TAX-SUP- 
opposed to the bill? Gregory Mack, Wash anit 4 PORTED RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 
Mr. FULTON. I am. Gwinn Madden Smith, Kans Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Many 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- Hagen Magee Smith, Va people believe that, if preferences, likes 
ifies. The Clerk will report the motion. Hals Manon a —— Wis. and dislikes, differences of opinion, grow- 
The Clerk read as follows: "edwin Arthur Marcantonio Steed ing out of physical or mental racial 
Mr. Poro Faovee) EO recomtnss the Bi $0; Hall; Marsalis Stefan characteristics, can be eliminated, people 
tue Committee on Agriculture for further W. Manio Iowa Suer as a whole will be much happier, make 
study. te E greater progress in every field of human 
Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move Harden Meyer Sutton endeavor. 
the previous question on the motion to Hardy „ En At the Tower of Babel, about 2247 B. C., 
recommit. Harris Miller, Calif. Talle an effort was made to establish one 
The previous question was ordered. Harrison Miller, ma Tasos language for all the people. Now, ap- 
The SPEAKER. The question is on Hart y 7770 parently some are making an effort to 
the motion to recommit. Havenner Mitchen Thompson establish on earth one race, brought 
The motion to recommit was rejected. Hays, Ohio Monroney Thornberry about by the intermingling and inter- 
The SPEAKER. The question is on Hébert — a 8 breeding of all races. 
the passage of the bill. Heller Morton Underwood If the Lord wanted but one race, 
Mr. COOLEY. On that, Mr. Speaker, Herlong Moulder Van Zandt humans of but one color, perhaps he 
I ask for the yeas and nays. Herter Multer, vede would have seen to it that the children 
Heselton Murdock Vinson 
The yeas and nays were ordered. Hill Murray, Tenn. Vorys of Adam and Eve, when they came out 
The question was taken; and there Hinshaw Murray, Wis. Varsa DE of the Garden, bred true to type and 
were—yeas 384, nays 25, not voting 23, Hobbs elson swo color. 
as follows: Saag Neon e He had another opportunity when 
[Roll No. 133] Hoffman, Mich. Noland Walter Noah and his family came out of the 
YEAS—384 Holifield Norblad Nak ma Ark. 
e * z 
Abbitt Bland Chesney Hoe Obren, m. | Wheeler Little is to be gained by ignoring the 
Abernethy Boggs, Del. Pete —— Horan O'Brien, Mich Whitaker fact, for it is a fact, that ever since 
ge 8 Howell O'Hara, Til: | White, Caltt, Moses led the children of Israel out of 
Albert Bolling Chudoff r ite. h 
Allen, Calif. Bolton, Md. Clemente aoe O'Bara Minn. White, Idaho Egypt—yes, and before that time—there 
Allen, II. Bolton, Ohio Cole, Kans Irving "Neill Whittington have been conflicts between races—yes, 
8 8 Sonne „CCC and even between tribes or subdivisions 
H. Carl Boykin Cooley „ Wigglesworth of the same race. 
F Cotton games Passman Williams Individuals and groups of one race 
‘August. Brehm Cox —— Zarang T tod. from the beginning of time have had 
Andrews 5 Crawford Jennings Patterson Wilson, Okla. preferences for those who were members 
3 R Jensen — — Vro ro of the same race. They have, if you 
Aspinall Bryson Cunningham Jonas Pfeiffer, Withrow prefer, discriminated against members of 
tae ie Buckley a Deane Jones, Ala. Willlam L, Wolcott other races. 
Barden Burdick’ Davenport 3 — l Wace, We all, as individuals, exercise a pref- 
Baring Burleson Davis, Ga Karst Phillips, Tenn. Woodhouse erence when we select our social and 
Barrett, wy Burton. Davis, wis, Karsten Pickett Woodruff business associates. It is absurd to deny 
Bates, Ky, . Byres Ae... Dawein 8 rag! Young, this obvious fact; to attempt by legisla- 
Bates, Mass. Byrnes, Wis. Deane — T Polk Zablocki tion to eradicate this preference or, again 
Beall. . „ 1 if you prefer, this discrimination. 
Beckworth Carlyle Denton Corbett Judd Perhaps the simplest form of prefer- 
Bennett, Mich Carroll Dolliver 5 Coudert Kean ence or discrimination is that which 
Banter . Case, S. Dax. Dondero Canfield Davies, N. Y. McCarthy moves every mother, whether human or 
Biemiller Se ane 8 9 — animal, to have a preference for and to 
Biackney Cheit —.—— j Cole, N. Y. Javits Norton protect her young; always, in the case of 
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some animals—sometimes, although in- 
frequently in the case of humans—from 
the father. 

Families usually stick together, dis- 
criminate against nonmembers of the 
family. 

Towns, cities, and States, since the be- 
ginning of our history, have exercised a 
preference for their inhabitants; dis- 
criminated against nonresidents. 

Yes, even today, if I want to fish in 
Maryland or Virginia, I must pay a fee 
over and above that charged the resi- 
dents of those States. True, that fee is 
not imposed upon me because I am a 
member or a nonmember of a particu- 
lar race, but it is imposed because I am 
a resident of another State, either the 
State of my origin or the State of my 
adoption. 

It must be admitted that some Ne- 
froes—and where I grew up, they were 
known as colored people—prefer to asso- 
ciate with members of their own race. 
A similar feeling exists among some 
members of the white race. 

As immigrants continued to come to 
this country, they settled, if possible, 
near people of their own race or nation- 
ality who had preceded them. The Hol- 
landers and the Germans settled in com- 
munities where they found individuals 
from their own land. The Swedes, the 
Norwegians, the Italians, the Irish, the 
Jews—in fact, those of every nation, 
every nationality, followed a like course 
of preference or discrimination. 

After thousands of years of experience 
it would seem as though it might be as- 
sumed that individuals and members of 
a race will always have a preference for 
other individuals of their own race or 
creed or individuals who have similar 
habits or follow similar practices. 

And so we get to the point where we 
must acknowledge that each and every 
one of us, either as individuals or as 
members of a race or group, has a pref- 
erence, and so, as some would put it, dis- 
criminate against others. 

Preference or discrimination being an 
existing characteristic of most of our 
people, it seems to be our duty to, insofar 
as we can, through education and legis- 
lation, attempt to minimize the unpleas- 
antness, the strife, and the harmful re- 
sults, caused not only by any unjust dis- 
crimination, but by the bitter feeling 
created by self-serving or even sincere 
but misguided advocates who; on so 
many occasions, take advantage of iso- 
lated instances of harmful discrimina- 
tion. 

Christians have long sought to mini- 
mize, to render less harmful, any evil 
growing out of such an apparent prefer- 
ence, with its resulting so-called discrim- 
ination. 

Advocates and trouble makers, who are 
never happy unless creating discord, dis- 
unity, and lack of harmony, have always 
sometimes for their own advancement, 
financial or political; at other times, be- 
cause the spirit of the devil seemed to be 
in them, capitalized on this inherent 
racial or religious feeling. 

It is long past the time when we here 
in the Nation’s Capital should attempt to 
do something practical to minimize, in- 
sofar as is possible, all discrimination in 
employment and in social intercourse, 
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remembering, however, at all times that 
we cannot, by legislation nor by force, 
obliterate inherent human characteris- 
ties. 

Whether we should, by legislation or by 
education, seek a common ground on 
which can be established an inter- 
mingling and interbreeding of all races 
on this earth and the establishment of 
a new universal race of men is not the 
issue I am proposing to consider. Nor 
do I assent in any way to Hitler’s theory 
of a race of supermen, to be created 
through selective human breeding to at- 
tain a special purpose. 

Accepting facts as they exist and as 
they are known to all, I am seeking a 
way so that everyone, no matter what 
his color or origin, may have equal op- 
portunity; to, here in the District of 
Columbia, the seat of the National Gov- 
ernment, create a situation which may 
act as a proving ground where we can 
test some of the theories, some of the 
plans, which look toward the end of dis- 
crimination which creates injustices. 

Here in the District, where perhaps 35 
percent of the population is colored— 
although what proportion of the District 
or Federal tax the 35 percent pays I do 
not know—there is continual although 
undercover strife because of the policy of 
segregation in the utilization of public 
recreational facilities. 

Ignoring the situation, permitting 
troublemakers to have their way, may, in 
the end, bring us not only to local civil 
strife, but perhaps in a large section of 
the country and in some of our cities to 
civil war. 

Iam appealing to all those who believe 
that the District of Columbia, being the 
seat of the National Government, is an 
ideal place to try out some of the legisla- 
tion which has for its purpose the end of 
unjust discrimination because of race or 
color. 

Colored folks are entitled to an equal 
opportunity in the employment of tax- 
supported recreational facilities. They 
are entitled, if they prefer, to associate 
with, and only with, members of their 
own race and color. Whites are entitled 
to the same privilege. 

There is no more discrimination in 


. denying to a colored man the right to 


swim with his white brother than there 
is in forcing the white brother to swim 
with the colored man. 

If the coiored man is to be given the 
legal right to go where he wishes when he 
wishes, associate with whom he will, then 
the white man should be given the equal 
right. 

If it be said that the white man has 
the right to associate with the colored 
man, is it not equally true that the 
colored man has the right not to asso- 
ciate with the white man? Has one a 
preference, the other none? 

If I have the right to go into the park 
and sit on one end of a bench on which 
sits a colored man, has he not the right 
to get up and walk away, find a seat 
alone or with other colored men? 

Should not the banning of segregation 
also carry with it a declaration that the 
members of each race shall have the 
right, if they wish, to associate only with 
the members of their own race? 
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In my boyhood days, near the end of 
the underground railway in Michigan I 
associated with colored boys and girls. 
They attended the same day and Sun- 
day school that I attended. Some of 
them were members of my school and 
Sunday-school classes. My first busi- 
ness partner was a colored boy, and 
there was in that community no ques- 
tion of race, color, or creed. 

Here in Washington, the situation is 
entirely different. The question of dis- 
crimination, the question of segregation, 
is one which concerns the welfare of the 
District, it may be of the Nation. 

Believing as I do that everyone, white 
as well as colored, should be able, insofar 
as is possible, to exercise his own nat- 
ural preference as to association; believ- 
ing as I do that there should be no dis- 
crimination in the enjoyment of tax- 
supported recreational facilities; believ- 
ing as I do that you cannot, by legisla- 
tion, successfully, while retaining indi- 
vidual freedom and liberty, force indi- 
viduals to disregard their preferences, 
their inherent likes and dislikes and 
without strife join in one mass group 
where everyone will be happy, I am in- 
troducing a bill which should, in my 
opinion, aid, at least here in this com- 
munity, in solving the question of segre- 
gation, 

The bill is very simple in its provisions. 
The present issue here in the District 
seems primarily to center around the 
question of the use of swimming pools, 
The District has six. 

The bill suggests that two be turned 
over for the exclusive use of the colored 
folks; a like number for the use of the 
whites, and that two be set aside for the 
joint use of all those who wish an in- 
termingling of the races. 

It seems to me that, if each group, 
that is, the colored, the white, and the 
colored and the white, is given equal 
opportunity to follow its own desires, 
none should complain, 

The solution of the other questions 
which may arise over the use of other 
recreational facilities, such as baseball 
diamonds, tennis courts and so on, is 
not quite so simple, but there is no rea- 
son to believe that competent, under- 
standing administrators, familiar with 
the conditions here in the District, can- 
not, if they so desire, solve all contro- 
versies which may arise, without undue 
appeal to either the police force or the 
courts. 


SUBSTITUTION OF CONFEREES 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to vacate the ap- 
pointment of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. COLE] as a conferee on the 
bill H. R. 5632, on account of illness in 
his family, which takes him out of the 
city, and to substitute in his place the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
BATES]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? The Chair hears none, and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CoLE] is relieved as conferee, and the 
Chair appoints the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Bates] in his stead, 
and the Clerk will notify the Senate ac- 
cordingly. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KELLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

Mr. FERNANDEZ asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include 
certain excerpts. 

Mi. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on the Credit Union 
bill, and in parallel columns to state the 
present law and what is proposed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in three instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 


ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL SCHOOL 
AGENCIES 


Mr. McSWEENEY, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules, Submitted the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 292) on 
the bill (H. R. 3829) to provide assistance 
for local school agencies, for printing in 
the RECORD: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3829) to provide assist- 
ance for local school agencies in providing 
educational opportunities for children on 
Federal reservations or in defense areas, and 
for other purposes. That after general de- 
bate which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


MR. A. F. WHITNEY 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, America 
lost a great man and an outstanding 
leader of labor last Saturday with the 
death of Mr. A. F. Whitney, president 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. Mr. Whitney vas a labor states- 
man of the highest order who devoted 
his entire life to the cause of labor and 
American democracy. As a champion of 
human rights, Al Whitney fought ably 
and consistently in behalf of the people 
to realize the promises of the good life 
for all Americans. As a leader of labor, 
his was a life of devotion to labor prog- 
ress and better working conditions for 
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the workers. For this he has earned 
the gratitude of every American. 

His record of public service will serve 
as a shining example to all of us, and he 
will long be remembered with affection 
by everyone who had the privilege of 
knowing and associating with him. His 
untimely death leaves a great gap in the 
ranks of labor, and it will be difficult to 
find a man of his stature to succeed him, 

I know that the House will be interest- 
ed to learn that the executive board 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men has chosen Mr. Parker Kennedy, 
general secretary and treasurer of that 
worthy organization, to succeed Mr. 
Whitney as president until the union’s 
next national convention. It is my belief 
that the selection of Mr. Kennedy, who 
comes from my home State of Min- 
nesota and whom I know personally, was 
a wise choice, and I know that he will 
carry on the fight for labor’s rights in 
the spirit of A..F. Whitney. In this 
great undertaking I wish him well. 


PROGRAM FOR FRIDAY, JULY 22, 1949 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to make an an- 
nouncement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to inform the Members that there 
will be no business tomorrow. We must 
meet tomorrow to receive a message that 
must be submitted while the House is in 
session, but there will be no business 
transacted. The Members can proceed 
with that distinct understanding. 


PENSIONS FOR MEMBERS OF THE POLICE 
AND FIRE DEPARTMENTS OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. DAVIS of Georgia, from the Com- 

mittee on the District of Columbia, pre- 

sented a conference report and state- 
ment on the bill (H. R. 2021) to provide 
increased pensions for widows and chil- 
dren of deceased members and retired 
members of the Police Department and 
the Fire Department of the District of 
Columbia. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCSWEENEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two letters from the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. TAURIELLO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, and to include 
an editorial from the Buffalo Evening 
News and a letter from the Council of 
Churches of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. HAVENNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in three sep- 
arate instances and in each to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. GAMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter, notwithstanding the 
fact that it exceeds the limit fixed by the 
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Joint Committee on Printing and is esti- 
mated by the Public Printer to cost 8260. 

Mr. LODGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp in four separate 
instances and in each to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
letter from a constituent. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a state- 
ment. 

Mr. LeFEVRE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 


mission to extend his remarks in the 


Recorp and include an article from the 
United States Naval Institute proceed- 
ings, notwithstanding the fact that it ex- 
ceeds the limit fixed by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing and is estimated by 
the Public Printer to cost $380. 

Mr. GAVIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include an 
article on Federal aid to education. 

Mr. JACKSON of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include a translation of the consti- 
tution of the Communist Party of China, 
notwithstanding the fact that it exceeds 
the limit fixed by the Joint Committee 
on Printing and is estimated by the Pub- 
lic Printer to cost. $380. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a survey recently 
made by the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business, Inc., in respect to 
certain bills introduced in the House. 

Mr. BLATNIK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include a newspaper article. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Hays of Arkan- 
sas (at the request of Mr. GATHINGS) for 
an indefinite period on account of illness 
in family. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee on 
House Administraiton, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a joint resolution of the House 
of the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 298. Joint resolution to provide 
for on-the-spot audits by the General Ac- 
counting Office of the fiscal records of the 
Office of the Sergeant at Arms of the House of 
Representatives. 

BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on this day present to the 
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President, for his approval, a bill of the. 


House of the following title: 


H. R.3901. An act to increase the salaries 
of the judges of the Municipal Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia and the 
Municipal Court for the District of Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 1 minute p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
July 22, 1949, at 12 o’clock noon. 


MOTION TO DISCHARGE COMMITTEE 


JULY 14, 1949. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES: 

Pursuant to clause 4 of rule XXVII, 
I, Hon. JohN R. Wars, move to dis- 
charge the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service from the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 4495) entitled “A bill to 
provide additional benefits for certain 
postmasters, officers, and employees in 
the postal field service with respect to 
annual and sick leave, longevity pay, and 
promotion, and for other purposes” 
which was referred to said committee 
May 3, 1949, in support of which motion 
the undersigned Members of the House 
of Representatives affix their signatures, 
to wit: 

1. John R. Walsh. 

2. Earl T. Wagner. 

3. Thomas J. Lane. 

4. Edward H. Kruse, Jr. 
5. Jack Z. Anderson. 

6. Ray J. Madden. 

7. Harold C. Hagen, 

8. Vito Marcantonio, 
9. Roy W. Wier. 

10. J. W. Trimble. 

11. George D. O'Brien. 
12. George H. Christopher. 
13. Wayne L. Hays. 

14. Fred Marshall, 

15. Winfield K. Denton. 
16. A. A. Ribicoff. 

17. Richard Bolling. 

18. Andrew Jacobs. 

19. Usher L. Burdick. 
20. Clyde Doyle. 

21, Thurman C. Crook. 
22. James E. Noland. 

23. Donald W. Nicholson. 
24. Frank Buchanan. 
25. Eugene J. Keogh. 
26. Foster Furcolo. 

27. Mike Mansfield. 

28. Abraham J. Multer. 
29. Alvin E. O’Konski. 
30. Joseph R. Bryson. 
31. Franck R. Havenner. 
32. Harold A. Patten. 
33. Charles R. Howell. 
34. Richard J. Welch 

35. Frank L. Chelf. 

36. Helen Gahagan Douglas. 
37. Thomas H. Burke. 
38. Tom B. Fugate. 

39. Chester A. Chesney. 
40. Barratt O'Hara. 

41. E. H. Hedrick. 

42. Gerald R. Ford, Jr. 
43. John A. Blatnik. 

44. Andrew J. Biemiller. 
45. Gordon L. McDonough. 
46. William T. Byrne. 
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. John Lesinski. 
Gardner R. W’throw. 
. John J. Rooney. 

. Wm. Lemke. 
Robert T. Secrest. 

. James G. Polk. 

. A. Ja. Miller. 

. Cecil R. King. 

. Albert M. Cole. 

. Mary T. Norton. 
Chet Holifield. 

Neil J. Linehan. 

. Laurie C. Battle. 

. Walter S. Baring. 

. Merlin Hull. 

. Reva Beck Bosone. 
Herbert A. Meyer. 
Chester E. Merrow. 

. Daniel J. Flood. 
Toby Morris. 

. Harry J. Davenport. 
. Peter W. Rodino, Jr. 
Hugh J. Addonizio 

. J. Hardin Peterson. 
Eugene D. O'Sullivan. 
. A. J. Sabath. 

James F. Lind. 
Hamilton C. Jones. 
Cecil F. White. 

. Paul W. Shafer. 

. Frank B. Keefe. 

. Edith Nourse Rogers. 
Ben F. Jensen. 
James E. Van Zandt. 
Clare Magee. 

. L. Gary Clemente. 
Dayton E. Phillips. 

. C. W. Bishop. 

Louis B. Heller. 

. Walter A. Lynch. 

. Sidney R. Yates. 

. Robert L. Ramsay. 

. Homer D. Angell. 

. Thor C. Tollefson. 

. Carl Hinshaw. 

. Norris Poulson. 
Donald L. Jackson. 
Edward J. Hart. 
Donald L. O'Toole, 

. R. W. Hoffman. 

. John A. McGuire. 
Earl Wilson. 

. Boyd Tackett. 

. Edward A. Garmatz. 
. Walter E. Brehm, 

. Melvin Price. 

. John E. Fogarty. 

. Herman P. Eberharter. 
. Henry M. Jackson, 

. Wright Patman. 

. Clark W. Thompson. 
. Dwight L. Rogers, 

. Edgar A. Jonas. 

. George M. Rhodes. 

. Thomas S. Gordon. 
. Arthur G. Klein. 
Carroll D. Kearns. 

. Clement J. Zablocki, 
. Anthony Cavalcante. 
. B. W. Kearney. 

. James J. Murphy. 

. Harry P. O'Neill. 
James C. Auchincloss. 
. Augustine B. Kelley. 
. Walter B. Huber. 

. Frank A. Barrett. 
Wesley A. DEwart. 

. Jacob K. Javits. 

. Harold D. Donohue. 
. Jos. P. O'Hara. 

. John E. Miles. 


128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 


140. 


141, 
142, 
143. 


144. 
125: 


146 


147. 


148. 
149. 
159, 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
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Chas. A. Wolverton. 
Ivor D. Fenton. 

J. Glenn Beall. 

L. H. Gavin. 

Overton Brooks. 

Hugh B. Mitchell. 
Christopher C. McGrath, 
Clifford Davis. 

Henry D. Larcade, Jr. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. 
Carl D. Perkins. 

Carl Elliott. 

Carl Vinson. 

Dean P. Taylor. 

Martin Gorski. 

A. S. J. Carnahan. 
Walter Norblad. 

Clinton D. McKinnon. 
T. H. Werdel. 

Cleveland M. Bailey. 
Peter F. Mack, Jr. 
Chase Going Woodhouse, 
Lindley Beckworth. 
James G. Fulton. 

Clair Engle. 

T. Vincent Quinn. 
Lawrence H. Smith. 


. Hardie Scott. 

. Victor Wickersham, 
. Earl Chudoff. ` 
. Gordon Canfield. 

. John Phillips. 
Thomas E. Morgan, 
. Harley O. Staggers. 
. Philip J. Philbin. 

. William L, Dawson. 
. Monroe M. Redden. 
. Otto E. Passman. 

. John A. Carroll. 
William T. Granahan. 
. H. R. Gross. 

. Anthony F. Tauriello. 
. W. K. Granger. 

. Robert Crosser. 

. George G. Sadowski, 
. John B. Sullivan. 

. Henry J. Latham, 

. Compton I. White. 
Karl Stefan. 

John C. Kunkel. 
Leonard Irving. 

. Cecil M. Harden, 

. James B. Hare. 

. W. L. Pfeiffer. 

. Paul Cunningham. 
. John Sanborn. 

. Jesse P. Wolcott. 

. Morgan M. Moulder. 
. Charles E. Potter. 
Charles P. Nelson. 
R. B. Chiperfield. 
Richard Nixon. 
Norris Cotton. 

. Oren Harris. 
Leroy Johnson. 

H. Carl Andersen. 

. Wayne N. Aspinall. 
. Edward Breen. 
Ralph E. Church. 

. Thomas J. O’Brien. 
. John H. Kerr. 
James T. Patterson. 
John Davis Lodge. 
Michael J. Kirwan, 
. Chester C. Gorski, 

. Wint Smith. 

. Leo E. Allen. 

. M. G. Burnside. 

. Hale Boggs. 

. J. B. Frazier, Jr. 

. E. C. Gathings. 
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209. Francis E. Walter. 

210. Edwin Arthur Hall. 
211. Ernest K. Bramblett. 
212. Hubert B. Scudder. 
213. John Kennedy. 

214. Hugo S. Simms. 

215. Franklin Lichtenwalter. 
216. Edward T. Miller. 

217. W. A. Barrett. 

218. Stephen M. Young. 

This motion was entered upon the 
Journal, entered in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record with signatures thereto, and re- 
ferred to the Calendar of Motions to Dis- 
charge Committees, July 21, 1949. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


783. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1950 in the amount of $98,500 
for the Department of the Interior (H. Doc, 
No. 266); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

784. A letter from the Commandant, 
United States Coast Guard, transmitting a 
report showing a list of contracts executed, 
by negotiation, for experimental, develop- 
ment, or research work, for the period Janu- 
ary 1 to June 30, 1949; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

785. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report on the survey of the accounting 
system of internal control of the National 
Capital Housing Authority for the fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1947 and 1948 (H. Doc. 
No. 267); to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments and ordered to 
be printed. 

786. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to authorize temporary aid to 
and repatriation of needy nationals of the 
United States in foreign countries, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

787. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of a bill entitled “A bill 
to authorize the Secretary of State to evaluate 
and to waive collection of certain financial 
assistance loans, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

788. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a report showing 
claims paid uncer part 2 of the Federal Tort 
Claims Act of August 1946 (Public Law 601, 
79th Cong.), for the fiscal year July 1, 1948, 
to June 30, 1949; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 289, Resolution for consideration 
of H. R. 29, a bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide parity for tung nuts, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1086). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R.4569. A bill authorizing the 
transfer of Fort Des Moines, Iowa, to the 
State of Iowa; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1095). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REGAN: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 2733. A bill to authorize the construc- 
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tion, operation, and maintenance by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of the Canadian River 
reclamation project, Texas; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1096). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BECKWORTH: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Committee. S.1285. An 
act to authorize progressive partial payments 
to sponsors under the Federal Airport Act 
program; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1100). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BECKWORTH: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. H.R.4239. A 
bill to amend section 6 of the Federal Airport 
Act; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1101). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. Second Inter- 
mediate Report. Inquiry into certain opera- 
tions of Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
Group of Corporations based on General Ac- 
counting Office Audit Reports; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1105). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McSWEENEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 292. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 3829, a bill to provide 
assistance to certain local school agencies 
overburdened with war-incurred enrollments 
where such agencies received similar assist- 
ance during any prior fiscal year; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1106). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: Committee of Con- 
ference. H. R. 2021. A bill to provide in- 
creased pensions for widows and children of 
deceased members and retired members of 
the Police Department and the Fire Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia (Rept. 
No. 1107). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 584. A bill for the relief 
of Mike Clipper; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1087). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DENTON: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1020. A bill for the relief of 
Moody L. Smitherman, Jr., a minor, and 
Moody L. Smitherman; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1088). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House, 

Mr. KEATING: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1600. A bill for the relief of 
Gustav Schilbred; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1089). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEATING: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 3536. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Nora Johnson; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1090). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee or the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4414. A bill for the relief of Dora M. 
Barton; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1091). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 5019. A bill for the 
relief of Fella H. Holbrook; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1092). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 5148. A bill to confer 
jurisdiction upon the District Court for the 
Territory of Alaska to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim, or claims, 
of Hilda Links and E, J. Ohman, partners, 
and Fred L. Kroesing, all of Anchorage, 
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Alaska; without amendment (Rept. No. 1093). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 5525. A bill for the 
relief of Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Deane; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1094). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1871. A bill for the relief of 
Hilde Flint; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1097). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GOSSETT: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4042. A bill for the relief of 
Konstantinos Yannopoulos; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1098). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5276. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Julia (Iole) M. Stefani Lencioni; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1099). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 219. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to determine the 
amounts due to and render judgment upon 
the claims of the employees of The Alaska 
Railroad for overtime work performed; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1102). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2457, A bill for the relief of Helen Mor- 
ren; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1103). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. DENTON: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3252. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Zelma Inez Cheek; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1104). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 5716. A bill to authorize the Public 
Health Service to admit to its hospitals per- 
sons committed by State courts who are 
beneficiaries of the Service or narcotic ad- 
dicts, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. GOLDEN: 

H.R.5717. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of levees, flood walls, and appurte- 
nant works at Barbourville, Ky., for flood- 
control purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 5718. A bill to authorize grants to the 
States for surveying their need for elemen- 
tary and secondary school facilities and for 
planning State-wide programs of school con- 
struction; and to authorize grants for school 
construction, for advance planning of school 
facilities, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H. R. 5719. A bill extending for a period of 
1 year the provisions of certain naturaliza- 
tton laws, insofar as they relate to veterans 
of the war with Spain, Philippine Insurrec- 
tion, and Boxer Rebellion; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H. R. 5720. A bill to provide for the opera- 
tion of a general surgical and medical hos- 
pital at the Veterans’ Adminstration domi- 
ciliary facility, Clinton, Iowa; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 5721. A bill declaring the continuing 
policy and responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to promote maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power and set- 
ting forth ways and means of achieving these 
objectives; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 
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By Mr. O'SULLIVAN: 

H. R. 5722. A bill to amend section 602 (v) 
of the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940, as amended, to provide for the payment 
of disability benefits to certain totally dis- 
abled veterans who had insurance on Au- 
gust 1, 1946; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H. R. 5723. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a postage stamp in commemoration 
of the one hundred and twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the establishment of Fort Van- 
couver; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. REES: 

H. R. 5724. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 to limit importations of petroleum and 
petroleum products; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ENGLE of California: 

H. R. 5725. A bill to stimulate the explora- 
tion for strategic and critical ores, metals, 
and minerals; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. J. Res. 316. Joint resolution to provide 
for equality of opportunity in the enjoyment 
of public recreational facilities in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. HOBBS: 

H. Res. 290. Resolution relating to the pres- 
ence of a quorum in committees and sub- 
committees of the House; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. Res. 291, Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of Bulletin No. 
940 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor, entitled “Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook”; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. QUINN: 

H. R. 5726. A bill for the relief of Mar- 
garet Frankell; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

H. R. 5727. A bill for the relief of Greta 

Struch; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 5728. A bill to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Santina D’Augustino; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITAKER: 

H. R.5729. A bill for the relief of Frank 
W. Cox and the estate of W. N. Cox; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Fripay, Jury 22, 1949 


(Legislative day of Thursday, June 2, 
1949) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. James H. Elder, pastor, First 
Methodist Church, Gallatin, Tern., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, Thou hast 
given to us the highest privilege of crea- 
tion by making us the sons of God. 
Cause us to do the duty of sons that we 
may never lose our title to an inheritance 
so glorious, 
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Thou knowest, Father, how often in 
these days of confusion and chaos we 
tremble with fear. Yet Thou knowest 
that we tremble with fear only because 
we often drift too far from the side of the 
Good Shepherd. So draw us so close to 
Thyself that whatever happens to us 
personally, to the Nation, or to the world, 
we may move forward, fearing God and 
nothing else. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Thursday, July 
21, 1949, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS z 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on July 21, 1949, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S. 863. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain lands to the 
city and county of San Francisco; and 

S. 1359. An act to repeal the provisions of 
the Alaska Railroad Retirement Act of June 
29, 1936, as amended, and sections 91 to 107 
of the Canal Zone Code and to extend the 
benefits of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended, to officers and 
employees to whom such provisions are ap- 
plicable. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, notified the Senate that 
Mr. Bares of Massachusetts had been 
appointed a manager on the part of the 
House at the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5632) to reorganize fiscal man- 
agement in the National Military Estab- 
lishment to promote economy and effi- 
ciency, and for other purposes, vice Mr. 
Cote of New York, excused, 

The message announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 5345) to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 298) 
to provide for on-the-spot audits by the 
General Accounting Office of the fiscal 
records of the office of the Sergeant at 
Arms of the House of Representatives, 
and it was signed by the Vice President. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Chavez Ferguson 
Anderson Connally Flanders 
Brewster Cordon Frear 
Bricker Donnell Fulbright 
Butler Douglas George 
Byrd Downey Gillette 
Cain Dulles Graham 
Capehart Eastland Green 
Chapman Ecton Gurney 
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Hayden McCarran Robertson 
Hendrickson McCarthy Russell 
Hickenlooper McClellan Saltonstall 
Hill McFarland Schoeppel 
Hoey McKellar Smith, Maine 
Holland McMahon Smith, N. J. 
Humphrey Magnuson Spar 
Hunt Malone Stennis 
Ives Martin Taft 
Jenner Maybank Taylor 
Johnson, Colo. Miller Thomas, Okla. 
Johnson, Tex. Millikin Thomas, Utah 
Johnston, S. C. Morse Thye 
Kefauver Mundt Tydings 
Kem Murray Vandenberg 
Kerr Myers Watkins 
Knowland Neely Wherry 
Langer O'Conor Wiley 
Lodge O'Mahoney Williams 
Long Pepper Withers 
Lucas Reed Young 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business, having been appointed an ad- 
viser to the delegation of the United 
States of America to the Second World 
Health Organization Assembly, meeting 
at Rome, Italy. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
EL GORE] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
McGratu] is absent on public business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
announce that the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Batpwin] is absent by leave 
of the Senate. s 

The Senators from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES and Mr. TosBEY] are absent 
on Official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 4830) making appropria- 
tions for foreign aid for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent that the formal reading of the 
bill be dispensed with, that it be read 
for amendment, and that the committee 
amendments be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may 
I make inquiry of the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and of the majority leader? If 
we proceed with the consideration of the 
foreign aid appropriation bill is it their 
intention that the Senate vote on com- 
mittee amendments today, if we should 
come to the point where the Senate is 
ready to vote? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand there 
will be objection to voting on some of the 
committee amendments today. 

Mr. WHERRY. May I inquire of the 
distinguished majority leader if it is the 
intention to proceed with the considera- 
tion of the foreign aid appropriation 
bill now? In view of the fact that there 
are so many controversial amendments 
to the bill, there might possibly be an 
inclination to take up the independent 
offices appropriation bill rather than 
proceed with the foreign aid appropria- 
tion bill. I am not suggesting that the 
Senate do so. I wish to say that in the 
event the Senate comes to the point 
where it is ready to vote on the commit- 
tee amendments, it is all right with me 
to do so. There will be plenty of speeches 
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to be made on the ECA bill generally, I 
suppose. I ask the distinguished major- 
ity leader if he does not agree with me 
that because of the controversial nature 
of some of the amendments they should 
not be voted on until Monday? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I under- 
stand a number of addresses are to be 
made on the foreign-aid appropriation 
bill. The distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] is now pre- 
pared to address the Senate. It is my 
understanding that the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] will 
probably spend some time discussing the 
Hawaiian situation. I may be wrong 
about that, but it is my understanding. 
Insofar as the Senator from Illinois is 
concerned, I am not anxious to have the 
Senate vote on the amendments unless 
we reach the point where Senators have 
concluded the speeches they wish to make 
and are ready to vote on the amendments. 

In view of the fact that Senators are 
asking for Saturday sessions and asking 
for night sessions, I do not see how I 
could tell the Senate that we would not 
vote on any amendment, if we run out of 
other work in connection with the bill. 

I do not agree that there is not going 
to be some debate on the independent 
offices appropriation bill. I do not be- 
lieve it is advisable to set aside the pend- 
ing bill and take up the independent of- 
fices appropriation bill, in view of the 
agreement entered into yesterday. That 
is my present feeling about the matter. 
I am sure the pending bill will be de- 
bated all day long, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, and I hope we can 
at least get the general debate out of the 
way today so as to be in position to con- 
sider the amendments on Monday. I 
doubt very much whether we will arrive 
at the point in the debate today when 
we can take decisive action on any par- 
ticular amendment. At the same time 
I would not want to say that we could 
not do so, because if addresses on the 
bill generally are concluded, debate 
might be had on the amendments to the 
point where we can vote. There will be 
some controversy respecting the first 
committee amendment. I understand it 
provides for an appropriation of $344,- 
000 for the so-called watchdog commit- 
tee of the ECA, 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. No doubt there will be 
some debate on that amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under the circum- 
stances stated by the Senator from Illi- 
nois, I would have no objection at all to 
taking up the independent offices appro- 
priation bill, because I do not think there 
will be much controversy respecting it. 

Mr. LUCAS. May I ask who is the 
chairman of the subcommittee handling 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill? Is the Senator from Wyoming [Mr, 
O’Manoney] in charge of that bill? 

Mr, McKELLAR. He is. 

Mr. LUCAS. Ispoke to him yesterday, 
and he advised me that he thought there 
would be a good deal of controversy over 
it, particularly because of the appropria- 
tion for the Atomic Energy Commission. 
That was the report he gave me yester- 
day. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
am seeking recognition to speak on the 
pending measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will wait until the preliminaries are over. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators be per- 
mitted to introduce bills and resolutions 
and incorporate matters in the RECORD, 
without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF TORT CLAIMS PAID By DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
tort claims paid by that Department under 
the provisions of the Federal Tort Claims Act, 
for the period July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1949 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Report OF Tort CLAIMS PAID BY CENTRAL IN- 

TELLIGENCE AGENCY 

A letter from the Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, Washington, D. C., rê- 
porting, pursuant to law, on tort claims paid 
by that Agency under the provisions of the 
Federal Tort Claims Act, during the fiscal 
year 1949; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
RESEARCH LABORATORY BUILDING FOR NATIONAL 

BUREAU OF STANDARDS 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the construction and equipment 
of a research laboratory building for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

REPORT ON SURVEY OF ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 
AND INTERNAL CONTROL SYSTEM OF NATIONAL 
CAPITAL HOUSING AUTHORITY 
A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 

eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 

suant to law, a report on survey of the ac- 
counting system and the system of internal 
control of the National Capital Housing Au- 

thority, for the fiscal years ended June 30, 

1947 and 1948 (with an accompanying re- 

port); to the Committee on Expenditures in 

the Executive Departments, 


REPORT ON CONTRACTS NEGOTIATED FOR Ex- 
PERIMENTAL, DEPARTMENTAL, OR RESEARCH 
WORK BY Coast GUARD 
A letter from the Commandant of the 

United States Coast Guard, transmitting, 

pursuant to law, a report on contracts nego- 

tiated for experimental, developmental, or 

research work, for the period January 1, 1949, 

to June 30, 1949 (with an accompanying re- 

port); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


PETITIONS 


* Petitions were laid before the Senate, 
and referred as indicated: 
By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Orlando 
Townsend Club, No. 2, of Orlando, Fla., favor- 
ing the enactment of the so-called Townsend 
plan to provide old-age assistance; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Thirty-fifth 
Division Reunion Corp., of St. Louis, Mo., 
favoring inclusion of an amphitheater in the 
present concept of the Jefferson Expansion 
Memorial; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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WORLD TRADE FAIR IN DETROIT—CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION OF MICHIGAN 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference and 
printing in the Recorp, House Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 63 of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan, urging the 
President of the United States to place 
all needed facilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at the service of an annual 
world trade fair in Detroit and request- 
ing the Congress to take the necessary 
appropriate action to assist in the con- 
duct of a world-trade fair in Detroit. 

The concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and, under the 
rule, printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 63 


Concurrent resolution urging the President 
of the United States to place all needed 
facilities of the Federal Government at the 
service of an annual world trade fair in 
Detroit and requesting the Congress to 
take the necessary appropriate action to 
assist in the conduct of a world trade fair 
in Detroit 


Whereas the business leadership of Detroit 
has advanced plans for staging in 1950 the 
first world trade fair ever held in the United 
States and for maintaining it as an annual 
event of great importance to the trade of the 
world; and 

Whereas Michigan is a major producer of 
many articles widely distributed in world 
trade, such as machine tools, automotive 
equipment, paints, pharmaceuticals, and 
other familiar commodities vital to the well- 
being of the world, and Detroit is the world’s 
largest producer in dollar volume of indus- 
trial products going into world trade; and 

Whereas an international trade fair in this 
country, modeled after the trade fairs that 
have been traditional in Europe for genera- 
tions, could be expected to accelerate com- 
merce between the United States and other 
countries and thus contribute materially to 
the prosperity and friendship of nations; and 

Whereas the first world trade fair ever held 
on this continent, the Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair at Toronto, was a great 
success, bringing together 30,000 buyers and 
sellers from all parts of the world in May 
1948, and has now become an annual event 
sponsored completely by the federal govern- 
ment of Canada; and 

Whereas the management of the Canadian 
International Trade Fair enthusiastically 
supports the proposal for a similar event in 
the United States, knowing that buyers and 
sellers would more eagerly travel vast dis- 
tances to participate in two great trade fairs 
on this continent than one; and 

Whereas exhibitors and buyers at leading 
European trade fairs, in a survey just com- 
pleted, have expressed eagerness to partici- 
pate in a trade fair in the United States and 
have expressed favor for Detroit as its loca- 
tion; and 

Whereas an Official mission representing all 
the Marshall plan countries, which has just 
completed a tour of proposed sites for an 
international trade fair in the United States, 
was greatly impressed by the civic spirit of 
Detroit and Michigan and by the facilities 
for and possibilities of an international trade 
fair in Detroit; and 

Whereas the Michigan State Fair grounds 
provide an ideal center for an international 
trade fair; and 

Whereas the people of Michigan stand 
solidly together in sound efforts to develop 
the economy of their State and Nation and 
the world, and stand squarely behind the 
plans for an international trade fair in 
Detroit: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the members 
of the Michigan Legislature urge upon the 
President of the United States that all needed 
facilities of the Federal Government be 
placed at the service of an annual world 
trade fair in Detroit and request the Con- 
gress to take whatever action may be appro- 
priate to assist in the conduct of a world 
trade fair in Detroit and to assure its success 
and the achievement of its objectives; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Governor of Michigan 
be requested to convey this resolution to the 
President of the United States; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each Michigan Member of the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives for such action gs they find best 
in presenting it to the Congress. 

Adopted by the house June 23, 1949. 

Adopted by the senate June 23, 1949. 

Norman C. PHILLEs, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
FRED I. CHASE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

H. J. Res. 188. Joint resolution to provide 
for the coinage of a medal in recognition of 
the distinguished services of Vice President 
ALBEN W. BarkLEY; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 742). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R.5238. A bill to authorize the adjust- 
ment of the lineal positions of certain of- 
ficers of the naval service, and for other 
purposes; without amendment. 

By Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

S. 672. A bill to amend part VIII of the 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) so as to 
provide entitlement to educational benefits 
for those individuals who enlisted or reen- 
listed prior to October 6, 1945, on a same 
basis as for those individuals who enlisted 
or reenlisted within 1 year after October 6, 
1945; without amendment (Rept. No. 743); 
and 

S. 1887. A bill to provide for designation 
of the United States Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital to be constructed at West 
Haven, Conn., as the John D. Magrath Me- 
morial Veterans' Hospital; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 744). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, from the 
Committee on Appropriations: 

H. R. 4146. Making appropriations for the 
National Security Council, the National Secu- 
rity Resources Board, and for military func- 
tions administered by the National Military 
Establishment for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1950, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 745). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works: 

S. Res. 136. Resolution calling on certain 
Government departments and agencies for 
reports on public-works projects for which 
funds are not available for construction; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 746). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Public Works: 

H. R. 2214. A bill to provide for the deyel- 
opment, administration, and maintenance 
of the Suitland Parkway in the State of 
Maryland as an extension of the park system 
of the District of Columbia and its environs 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
747). ; 
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AID TO REPUBLIC OF KOREA—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
report an original bill providing aid to 
the Republic of Korea, and I submit a 
report (No, 748) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 2319) to promote world 
peace and the general welfare, national 
interest, and foreign policy of the United 
States by providing aid to the Republic 
of Korea, was read twice by its title and 
ordered to be placed on the calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 2309. A bill for the relief of Oscar 
(Oszkar) Nemenyi, Marianna Nemenyi 
(wife), and Thomas John Nemenyi (son); 
and 

S. 2310. A bill permitting suit to be 
brought on the claim of Loyola Chevalier 
against the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. MUNDT (for himself, Mr. FERGUSON, 
and Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina) intro- 
duced Senate bill 2311, to protect the United 
States against certain un-American and 
subversive activities, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: 

S. 2312. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of levees, flood walls, and appurtenant 
works at Barbourville, Ky., for flood-control 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

S. 2313. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a fish-cultural station in the State 
of Kentucky; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 2314. A bill to provide for holding a term 
of the United States District Court for the 
District of Oregon at Eugene; and 

S. 2315. A bill for the relief of Janis 
Shimada; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 2316. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion and equipment of a guided missile re- 
search laboratory building for the National 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, 
Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Kerr, Mr. CHAVEZ, 
Mr. KILGORE, Mr. Downey, Mr. MAG- 
NUSON, Mr. HILL, Mr, MCFARLAND, Mr. 
KEFAUVER, Mr. Morse, Mr. Murray, 
Mr. NEELY, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. TAYLOR, 
Mr. THomAs of Utah, and Mr. Mc- 
CaRRAN) : 

S. 2317. A bill to authorize grants to the 
States for surveying their need for elemen- 
tary and secondary school facilities and for 
planning State-wide programs of school con- 
struction; and to authorize grants for schoob 
construction, for advance planning of school 
facilities, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(Mr. ROBERTSON (for himself and Mr. 
MAYBANK) introduced Senate bill 2318, to 
provide for control and regulation of bank 
holding companies, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

(Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, reported an original bill 
(S. 2319) to promote world peace and the 
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general welfare, national interest, and for- 
eign policy of «he United States by provid- 
ing aid to the Republic of Korea, which was 
ordered to be placed on the calendar.) 

(Mr. McCARRAN (for himself, Mr. BUTLER, 
Mr. Carn, Mr. Downey, Mr. Ecron, Mr. GUR- 
NEY, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Jonnson of Colorado, 
Mr. LANGER, Mr. MCFARLAND, Mr. MALONE, 
Mr. MILLER, Mr, Morse, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. MUR- 
RAY, Mr. TAYLOR; Mr. THomas of Oklahoma, 
Mr. THomas of Utah, and Mr. Youns) intro- 
duced Senate bill 2320, to assist in maintain- 
ing sound domestic mining industries for the 
production of certain strategic metals, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 


PROTECTION AGAINST CERTAIN UN- 


AMERICAN AND SUBVERSIVE ACTIVI- 
TIES 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson], the Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. JOHNSTON], and myself, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a re- 
vised version of the subversive activities 
control legislation, and invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that this 
language was approved by a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
in a session this morning. 

The bill (S. 2311) to protect the United 
States against certain un-American and 
subversive activities, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Munpr (for 
himself, Mr. FERGUSON, and Mr. JOHNSTON 
of South Carolina), was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the record show that 
I join in the introduction of the bill, not 
only in name, but in spirit. If it were 
possible for both the Senator from South 
Dakota and I to introduce the bill, we 
would do it in that way. We have com- 
bined what we thought were the best fea- 
tures in two bills, and we now have a bill 
which is approved by a subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, as well 
as by the sponsors of the separate bills. 


MAINTENANCE OF MINING INDUSTRIES 
FOR PRODUCTION OF STRATEGIC 
METALS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
kenalf of myself, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BUTLER], the junior Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Carn], the senior 
Senator from California (Mr. Downey], 
the junior Senator from Montana (Mr. 
Ecron], the senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Gurney], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Jounson], the senior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota (Mr. Lancer], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. McFar- 
LAND], the junior S2nator from Nevada 
(Mr. Matone], the junior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. MILLER], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munpr], the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY], the senior Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. TAYLOR], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. THomas], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Tuomas], the junior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youna], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavezl, 
the junior Senator from California (Mr. 
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Kwnow.tann], and the senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
designed to assist in maintaining sound 
domestic mining industries for the pro- 
duction of certain strategic metals; and 
I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
planatory statement of the bill by me be 
printed in the Recorp, and that the 
printing of the bill be deferred until 
Monday next in order that other Sena- 
tors who so desire may join in its sponsor- 
ship. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the printing of 
the bill will be deferred until Monday 
next, and the statement presented by the 
Senator from Nevada will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2320) to assist in maintain- 
ing sound domestic mining industries for 
the pioduction of certain strategic 
metals, introduced by Mr. McCarran (for 
himself and other Senators), was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
McCarran is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR M’CARRAN 


Four metals, manganese, tungsten, quick- 
si'ver, and antimony, were considered among 
those of most strategic importance im- 
mediately before and at the opening of 
World War II. These same metals were 
also considered of highest strategic im- 
portance in World War I. Very large amounts 
of money were expended in both wars in a 
frantic endeavor to develop domestic sup- 
plies of these metals. In the period after 
World War I the domestic mines of these 
metals were ignored, production declined and 
almost disappeared. Since the close of World 
War II, in spite of the recognized importance 
of maintaining a healthy nucleus of domestic 
production of these metals, the same neglect 
has followed. Since the close of the war, the 
decline har brought production of these 
metals within the continental United States 
almost to the vanishing point. Tungsten 
production has declined 94 percent; mercury 
production has declined 90 percent; anti- 
mony production has declined 100 percent; 
manganese production has dropped 50 per- 
cent. 

If we are assured of peaceful relations with 
foreign nations for the next 20 years or so, 
this might be a matter of little importance 
and it might be quite satisfactory to depend 
entirely upon imports from overseas sources 
for all of these metals. If, on the other hand, 
we are not assured of a long-continued peace, 
and if the Navy’s Judgment in concentrating 
on antisubmarine defenses as set out in ap- 
propriation hearings is sound, then it is im- 
portant that the Congress take steps 
promptly if the United States is to avoid 
complete dependence upon foreign sources. 

Under our present Federal tax laws, it is 
impossible to encourage new investment in 
mining ventures so hazardous as these stra- 
tegic metals. If the few remaining operators 
are forced into bankruptcy, there is almost 
no likelihood that new investors could be 
found to take their places. 

Considerable time and effort has been spent 
in a search for the answer to this problem. 
A great many plans have been considered in 
the hope one might be found which could 
solve the problem in a fair way with the 
certainty of reaching the required objectives 
without the necessity of added bureaus, 
The objective was to find a means whereby 
a minimum healthy nucleus of mining op- 
eration and know-how could be maintained 
in each of the most strategic metals. This 
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bill seems to meet all of these requirements 
and would automatically stimulate a mini- 
mum production. But when production in- 
creases, this plan gradually removes the 
stimulus for added production, although 
maintains the stimulus for continued explo- 
ration and development. 

The bill can be simply explained hy say- 
ing that the equivalent of present small 
tariff receipts on these metals be divided 
amongst domestic producers according to 
their production, 

The effect of this bill on manganese would 
be to increase production from the present 
10 percent to between 15 and 20 percent of 
consumption. The life of present manganese 
operations would be greatly prolonged. The 
plan would, in effect, bring to the producer 
of manganese a price of something between 
$1 and $1.20 per unit. 

The effect of this plan on tungsten would 
be to return the tungsten industry from its 
present 8 percent of requirements to approxi- 
mately 35 percent of requirements and would 
maintain the tungsten industry in this coun- 
try for many years. The price of tungsten 
to the producer would be about $34 per unit. 

The effect of this bill on quicksilyer pro- 
duction would be to maintain domestic pro- 
duction at approximately one-third of do- 
mestic requirements and would make possi- 
ble a price to the domestic producer of about 
$113 a flask. 

Tne effect on antimony would be somewhat 
less satisfactory due to the Geneva tariff cut 
of a year ago (now largely a benefit to China). 
On a 1-cent per pound contained antimony 
basis, it is estimated that domestic produc- 
tion of 25 percent of requirements might be 
maintained if imports from Communist areas 
of China do not become excessive. If the 
tariff reduction were eliminated and the tariff 
restored to 2 cents, it is reasonably certain 
that 25 to 30 percent of domestic antimony 
requirements could be maintained in this 
country for a long time to come. 

The most desirable features of this bill are 
the automatic features inherent in it. If 
imports from abroad are increased, the price 
1 the domestic market will fall, but in that 
event more money becomes available to sup- 
port the domestic producer in his competi- 
tion with the cheap foreign labor or the richer 
deposits from abroad. If in the active min- 
ing of these metals within the United States 
new deposits of higher grade are discovered, 
the increase in domestic production reduces 
the payment per unit both by the increased 
production itself and the decreased imports. 
Thus, the stimulus for added production 
would be removed and the tendency would 
be to maintain those reserves for future need. 

Another feature of this bill is its simplicity 
of administration. At the present time the 
economic and statistical division of the 
United States Bureau of Mines maintains ac- 
curate production figures on all of these 
metals. The various mines would continue 
to report their production and sales to the 
Bureau. The Bureau would certify each in- 
dividual’s sales figures to the Treasury De- 
partment. The Treasury Department would 
divide the domestic production into the tariff 
receipts or their equivalent and make pay- 
ment to each producer in accordance with his 
production. In the ordinary routine check 
of income-tax returns now conducted by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue production and 
sales figures could be checked against Treas- 
ury payments to the respective producers. 
No additional personnel would be required. 

The question has been raised as to whether 
this plan would set a new precedent in gen- 
eral legislation. I believe that it would not 
since already 30 percent of tariff receipts are 
being utilized by the Department of Agricul- 
ture under section 32 of the 1935 Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 

While other plans have included sums of 
Government money running into large fig- 
ures, it is estimated that under the opera- 
tion of this bill the maximum amount of 
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tariff receipts which might be diverted would 
probably not exceed $5,900,000 a year. This 
bill places the load upon foreign producers 
who must maintain a competitive industry 
within the United States boundaries and no 
matter how they might endeavor to destroy 
that industry (as the European quicksilver 
cartel recently has done) they could not be 
successful. 

Of interest to the consumer is that this 
plan will not increase the cost of the stra- 
tegic metals to domestic users. It will in 
fact tend to decrease prices to the consumer 
due to increased world production. 

Almost every Western State, many of the 
Southern States, and some of the New Eng- 
land and Eastern States are sources of metals 
provided for in this bill. 


INVESTIGATION OF FIELD OF LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. THOMAS 
of Utah, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. HILL, Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. NEELY, and Mr. WITHERS) submitted 
the following resolution (S. Res. 140), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected to conduct a thorough study and in- 
vestigation of the entire field of labor-man- 
3 relations, including but not limited 


(A) the means by which cooperation be- 
tween employers and employees and stability 
of labor relations may be secured; 

(B) the methods and procedures for best 
carrying out the collective bargaining proc- 
esses; 

(C) the administration and operation of 
existing Federal laws relating to labor rela- 
tions; and 

(D) such other problems and subjects in 
the field of labor-management relations as 
the committee deems appropriate. The com- 
mittee shall report to the Senate not later 
than January 15, 1950, the results of its study 
and investigation, and such other recommen- 
dations from time to time as it may deem 
advisable, and shall make its final report 
under this resolution not later than Decem- 
ber 31, 1950. 

Src. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such technical, cleri- 
cal, and other assistance as it deems advis- 
able. The expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $25,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 5345) to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIA- 

TIONS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. THYE submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 3838) making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for 
the tiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 
AMENDMENT OF SECTION 3121°OF INTER- 

NAL REVENUE CODE—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and Mr. 
KıLcorE) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 3905) to amend section 
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3121 of the Internal Revenue Code, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MAYBANK submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give no- 
tice in writing that it is my intention to 
move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI 
for the purpose of proposing to the bill 
(H. R. 4146) making appropriations for the 
National Security Council, the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, and for military 
functions administered by the National 
Military Establishment for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, and for other pur- 
poses, the following amendment, namely: 
On page 90, between lines 21 and 22, insert 
the following: 

“Src. 629. (a) Insofar as practicable and 
to the maximum extent consistent with the 
accomplishment of the purposes for which 
funds are made available by this act, the 
Secretary of Defense is hereby directed to 
assist American small business in equitable 
participation in the furnishing of commodi- 
ties anc services financed with funds appro- 
priated under this act by making available 
or causing to be made available to suppliers, 
and particularly to small-business enter- 
prises, information, as far in advance as pos- 
sible, with respect to purchases proposed to 
be made with funds appropriated under this 
act, and by otherwise helping to give small 
business an opportunity to participate in the 
furnishing of commodities and services 
financed with funds appropriated under this 


t. 

“(b) In determining whether a business is 
a small-business enterprise, for the purpose 
of this section, the Secretary of Defense shall 
consider the relative size and position of the 
business in relation to the industry, the na- 
ture of its area of operation, the size of the 
group supplying capital and holding owner- 
ship and control, and the independence of 
its management; but no business shall be 
considered not to be a small-business enter- 
prise for such purposes if it is a business 
enterprise or a group of business enterprises 
under common ownership or control, which 
is not dominant in its field and which (A) 
if a manufacturing enterprise, has 100 em- 
ployees or less, or (B), if a wholesale estab- 
lishment, has less than $500,000 annual net 
sales volume, or (C), if a retail, service, 
hotel, amusement, construction, or other 
enterprise not included under (A) or (B), 
has annual net sales or receipts of less than 
$100,000, or (D), if engaged in two or more 
separate types of businesses, does not ex- 
ceed the maximum applicable under (A), 
(B), or (C) in the case of any of such busi- 
nesses.” 

On page 90, line 22, strike out “Sec. 629.“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 630.” 


Mr. MAYBANK also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 4146, making appro- 
priations for the National Security Coun- 
cil, the National Security Resources 
Board, and for military functions admin- 
istered by the National Military Estab- 
lishment for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1950, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) m 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In accord- 
ance with rule XL of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate; I hereby give notice in 
writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for 
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the purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 
4146) making appropriations for the Na- 
tional Security Council, the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, and for military 
functions administered by the National 
Military Establishment for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, and for other pur- 
poses, the following amendment, namely : 
Page 3, line 23, after the sum, insert the 
following: “Provided, That, during the cur- 
rent fiscal year, whenever under authority 
of law, any function or activity is transferred 
or assigned from the Departments of the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force to an agency for 
which funds are provided under this appro- 
priation, such amounts as may be approved 
by the Director of the Bureau of the bud- 
get may be transferred to this appropriation 
from the current appropriation or appropria- 
tions available to those Departments for the 
function or activity so transferred.” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In ac- 
cordance with rule XL, of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for 
the purpose of proposing to the bill (H. 
R. 4146) making appropriations for the 
National Security Council, the National 
Security Resources Board, and for mili- 
tary functions administered by the Na- 
tional Military Establishment for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and for 
other purposes, the following amend- 
ment, namely: 

Page 14, line 16, after the word “products,” 
insert the following: “Provided further, That 
no part of this or any other appropriation 
contained in this act shall be available for 
the procurement of any article of food or 
clothing not grown or produced in the United 
States or its possessions, except to the ex- 
tent that the Secretary of the Army shall 
determine that a satisfactory quality and 
sufficient quantity of any articles of food or 
clothing grown or produced in the United 
States or its possessions cannot be produced 
as and when needed at United States market 
prices and without unduly increasing future 
United States market prices and except pro- 
curements by vessels in foreign waters and 
emergency procurements or procurements of 
highly perishable foods by establishments 
located outside the continental United States, 
except the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska, 
for the personnel attached thereto: Provided 
further, That, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of the foregoing proviso, the Secretary 
of the Army is authorized to purchase from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation any meat 
owned and stored by such corporation on the 
date of enactment of this act which the 
Secretary determines to be of a satisfactory 
quality for the use of the Military Establish- 
ment, or for civilian feeding in occupied 
areas.” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In ac- 
cordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for 
the purpose of proposing to the bill, H. R. 
4146, making appropriations for the Na- 
tional Security Council, the National 
Security Resources Board, and for mili- 
tary functions administered by the Na- 
tional Military Establishment for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and for 
other purposes, the following amend- 
ment, namely: 

Page 19, line 7, after the word Provided“, 
insert the following: That $32,000,000 of 
the unexpended balance of the appropria- 
tion ‘Transportation service, Army, 19497, 
shall remain available until June 30, 1950, 
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and shall be merged with the appropriation 
‘transportation service, Army’, made by this 
act: Provided further.” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In ac- 
cordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for 
the purpose of proposing to the bill, H. R. 
4146, making appropriations for the Na- 
tional Security Council, the National 
Security Resources Board, and for mili- 
tary functions administered by the Na- 
tional Military Establishment for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and for 
other purposes, the following amend- 
ment, namely: 

Page 19, line 18, after the word “procured”, 
insert the following: “: Provided further, 
That vessels under the jurisdiction of the 
Maritime Commission, the Department of 
the Army, or the Department of the Navy 
may be transferred or otherwise made avail- 
able without reimbursement to any of such 
agencies upon the request of the head of one 
agency and the approval of the agency hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the vessels concerned.” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In ac- 
cordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for 
the purpose of proposing to the bill, H. R. - 
4146, making appropriations for the Na- 
tional Security Council, the National 
Security Resources Board, and for mili- 
tary functions administered by the Na- 
tional Military Establishment for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and for 
other purposes, the following amend- 
ment, namely: 

Page 56, line 9, after the sum, insert the 
following: “, and the compensation of the 
employee in charge of the Naval Academy 
Section shall be as to base in accordance 
with the rates applying to grade 14 of the 
clerical, administrative, and fiscal services so 


long as the position is held by the present 
incumbent.” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In ac- 
cordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for 
the purpose of proposing to the bill 
(H. R. 4146) making appropriations for 
the National Security Council, the Na-' 
tional Security Resources Board, and for 
military functions administered by the 
National Military Establishment for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and for 
other purposes, the following amend- 
ment, namely: 

Page 70, line 11, after the sum, insert the 
following: “and, in addition, not to exceed 
$50,000,000 of the appropriations for the 
Department of the Air Force made by this 
act may, in the discretion of the Secretary 
of Defense, be transferred to and merged 
with this appropriation, to be available until 
expended for the foregoing purposes, or in 
leu of any part thereof, contract authoriza- 
tions contained In such appropriations may 
be utilized for the purpose hereof.” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In ac- 
cordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for. 
the purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R- 
4146) making appropriations for the Na- 
tional Security Council, the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, and for military 
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functions administered by the National 
Military Establishment for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, and for other pur- 
poses, the following amendment, namely: 

Page 94, after line 4, insert a new section, 
as follows: 

“Sec, 629. (a) Appropriations for the agen- 
cles of the National Military Establishment 
for the current fiscal year, available for pay 
and allowances of military personnel, shall 
be available for transfer, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of Defense, to appropriations 
available for the employment of civilian phy- 
sicians, dentists, and nurses, for the employ- 
ment of such additional civilian physicians, 
dentists, and nurses as may be required for 
the direct care and treatment of patients: 
Provided, That the total number of civilian 
and military physicians, dentists, and nurses 
shall not exceed the respective legal authori- 
zations for military personnel in these cate- 
gories, based on military strengths for which 
funds are appropriated to the Departments 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force for the 
current fiscal year. : 

“(b) Any civilian physician, dentist, or 
nurse employed by the Department of the 
Army, the Department of the Navy, or the 
Department of the Air Force during the cur- 
rent fiscal year shall be appointed in accord- 
ance with civil-service laws and rules but 
without regard to the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, or the provisions of sec- 
tion 607 (g) of the Federal Employees’ Pay 
Act of 1945, as amended. Any such civilian 
physician, dentist, or nurse shall be appoint- 
ed in one of the grades established by sec- 
tion 7 (a) of the act entitled “An act to 
establish a Department of Medicine and 
Surgery in the Veterans’ Administration,” 
approved January 3, 1946, and the compen- 
sation of any person so appointed shall be 
determined in accordance with the rates of 
compensation for such grade established by 
such section. The determination of the 
grade in which any such person shall be ap- 
pointed initially, and any promotion of any 
such person from grade to grade or within 
grade, shall be made by the appointing or 
promoting authority in accordance with the 
regulations applicable to persons appointed 
or promoted in the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery in the Veterans’ Administration; 
except that any nurse initially appointed 
pursuant to the provisions of this section 
shall be appointed only in the associate or 
junior grades established for the nursing 
service by section 7 (a) of such act of Janu- 
ary 3, 1946. No person appointed pursuant 
to the provisions of this section shall be 
entitled to receive the allowance for being 
rated as a medical or surgical specialist pro- 
vided for by section 8 (d) of such act of 
January 3, 1946.” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, In ac- 
cordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
tc suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for 
the purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 
4146) making appropriations for the Na- 
tional Security Council, the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, and for military 
functions administered by the National 
Military Establishment for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, and for other 
purposes, the following amendment, 
namely: 

Page 94, after line 4, insert a new section 
as follows: 

“Src. 630. No part of the appropriations 
made in this act shall be available for con- 
tracts with any person, firm, or corporation 
to make or cause to be made with a stop 
watch or other time-measuring device a 
time study of any job of any employee; no 
part of the appropriations made in this act 
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shall be available for the salary or pay of 
any officer, manager, superintendent, fore- 
man, or other person or persons having 
charge of the work of any employee of the 
United States Government while making or 
causing to be made with a stop watch or 
other time-measuring device a time study of 
any job of any such employee between the 
starting and completion thereof, or of the 
movements of any such employee while en- 
gaged upon such work; nor shall any part 
of the appropriations made in this act be 
available to pay any premiums or bonus 
or cash reward to any employee in addition 
to his regular wages, except for suggestions 
resulting in improvements or economy in the 
operation of any Government plant; and no 
moneys herein appropriated for the Naval 
Fetablishment or made available therefor 
shall be used or expended under contracts 
hereafter made for the repair, purchase, or 
acquirement, by or from any private con- 
tractor, of any naval vessel, machinery, ar- 
ticle, or articles that at the time of the 
proposed repair, purchase, or acquirement 
can be repaired, manufactured, or produced 
in each or any of the Government naval ship- 
yards or arsenals of the United States, when 
time and facilities permit, and when, in the 
judgment of the Secretary, such repair, pur- 
chase, acquirement, or production would not 
involve an appreciable increase in cost to the 
Government, except when the repair, pur- 
chase, or acquirement, by or from any pri- 
vate contractor, would, in the opinion of the 
Secretary, be advantageous to the national 
defense.” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In ac- 
cordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to 
move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule 
XVI for the purpose of proposing to the 
bili (H. R. 4146) making appropriations 
for the National Security Council, the 
National Security Resources Board, and 
for military functions administered by 
the National Military Establishment for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and 
for other purposes, the following amend- 
ment, namely: 


Page 94, after line 4, insert a new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. 631. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act shall be used directly 
or indirectly, except for temporary employ- 
ment in case of emergency, for the payment 
of any civilian for services rendered by him 
on the Canal Zone while occupying a skilled, 
technical, clerical, administrative, executive, 
or supervisory position unless such person 
is a citizen of the United States of America 
or of the Republic of Panama: Provided, 
however, (1) That, notwithstanding the pro- 
vision in the act approved August 11, 1939 
(53 Stat. 1409), limiting employment in the 
above-mentioned positions to citizens of the 
United States from and after the date of 
approval of said act, citizens of Panama may 
be employed in such positions; (2) that at 
no time shall the number of Panamanian 
citizens employed in the above-mentioned 
positions exceed the number of citizens of 
the United States so employed, if United 
States citizens are available in continental 
United States or on the Canal Zone; (3) that 
nothing in this act shall prohibit the con- 
tinued employment of any person who shall 
have rendered 15 or more years of faithful 
and honorable service on the Canal Zone; 
(4) that in the selection of personnel for 
skilled, technical, administrative, clerical, 
supervisory, or executive positions, the con- 
trolling factors in filling these positions shall 
be efficiency, experience, training, and edu- 
cation; (5) that all citizens of Panama and 
the United States rendering skilled, techni- 
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cal, clerical, administrative, executive, or 
supervisory service on the Canal Zone under 
the terms of this act (a) shall normally be 
employed not more than 40 hours per week, 
(b) may receive as compensation equal rates 
of pay based upon rates paid for similar em- 
ployment in continental United States plus 
25 percent; (6) this entire section shall apply 
only to persons employed in skilled, techni- 
cal, clerical, administrative, executive, or su- 
pervisory positions on the Canal Zone di- 
rectly or indirectly by any branch of the 
United States Government or by any cor- 
poration or company whose stock is owned 
wholly or in part by the United States Gov- 
ernment: Provided further, That the Presi- 
dent may suspend from time to time in 
whole or in part compliance with this sec- 
tion in time of war or national emergency 
if he should deem such course to be in the 
public interest.” 


Mr. THOMAS cf Oklahoma. In ac- 
cordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for 
the purpose of proposing to tne bill (H. R. 
4146) making appropriations for the 
National Security Council; the National 
Security Resources Board, and for mili- 
tary functions administered by the Na- 
tional Military Establishment for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and for 
other purposes, the following amend- 
ment, namely: 

Page 94, after line 4, insert a new section, 
as follows: 

“Sec. 632. The powers and duties vested in 
the Secretaries of the Army and the Navy 
with respect to civil-service employees of 
their departments by section 3 of the act 
of December 17, 1942 (56 Stat. 1053), shall, 
during the current fiscal year, be vested also 
i> the Secretary of Defense with respect to 
civil-service employees of all agencies of the 
National Military Establishment other than 
the Department of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and in the Secretary of the Air Force 
with respect to civil-service employees of 
the Department of the Air Force. The pro- 
visions of section 6 of the act of August 24, 
1912 (37 Stat. 555), shall not apply to any 
civil-service employees with regard to whom 
the powers granted in this section are exer- 
cised: Provided, That nothing in this sec- 
tion shall repeal or modify any existing pow- 
ers and duties of the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of 
the Army, or the Secretary of the Air Force 
under section 3 of the act of December 17, 
1942 (56 Stat. 1053).” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In ac- 
cordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for 
the purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 
4146) making appropriations for the 
National Security Council, the National 
Security Resources Board, and for mili- 
tary functions administered by the Na- 
tional Military Establishment for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and for 
other purposes, the following amend- 
ment, namely: 

Page 99, strike out lines 19 to 23, inclusive, 
and on page 100, strike out lines 1 to 5, in- 
clusive, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 701. Amounts available from appro- 
priations and other funds, and contract au- 
thority, are hereby reduced in the sums here- 
inafter set forth, such sums (except contract 
authority) to be carried to the surplus fund 
and covered into the Treasury immediately 
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upon the approval of this act, except as 
otherwise indicated: 
“DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

“Repair facilities, Navy, $21,448,439; 

“Naval procurement fund, $150,000,000 to 
be derived from amounts advanced to such 
fund fo: the purpose of settlement of war 
contrac s under the Contract Settlement Act 
of 1944. 

“TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

“Strategic and critical materials (unfi- 
manced contract authority), $275,000,000. 
(Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1949; 
Treasury and Post Office Departments Ap- 
propriation Act, 1950) .” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In ac- 
cordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for 
the purpose of proposing to the bill (H. 
R. 4146) making appropriations for the 
National Security Council, the National 
Security Resources Board, and for mili- 
tary functions administered by the Na- 
tional Military Establishment for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and 
for other purposes, the following amend- 
ment, namely: 

Page 100, after line 5, insert a new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. 702. The aggregate amount appro- 
priated by the various appropriation items 
contained in titles II, III, IV, and V of this 
act is hereby reduced by $433,968,611. The 
Secretary of Defense is authorized and di- 
rected to determine and to certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Committees 
on Appropriations of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, on or before Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, which of such appropriation 
items shall be reduced and the amount 
that each shall be reduced in order to effec- 
tuate such reduction of $433,968,611. Each 
appropriation item specified by the Secre- 
tary of Defense in his certification is hereby 
reduced by the amount of reduction specified 
by him with respect to such item in such 
certification; and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed to make the 
necessary entries on the books of the Treas- 
ury to reflect such reductions. In deter- 
mining which appropriation items shall be 
reduced under the authority of this section 
and the amount of reduction in any such 
item, the Secretary of Defense shall be 
guided solely by the consideration that the 
aggregate amount appropriated to the Na- 
tional Military Establishment by this Act 
should be available for expenditure for such 
purposes as will afford the utmost national 
security which can be obtained by the ex- 
penditure of such amount.” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma also sub- 
mitted 12 amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 4146, mak- 
ing appropriations for the National Se- 
curity Council, the National Security 
Resources Board, and for military func- 
tions administered by the National Mil- 
itary Establishment for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For texts of amendments referred to, 
see the foregoing notices.) 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR McGRATH AT JEF- 
FERSON-JACKSON DINNER, PENSACOLA, 
FLA, 

[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 


have printed in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by Senator MCGRATH at a Jefferson- 
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Jackson Day dinner on July 16, 1949, at 
Pensacola, Fla., which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


MESSAGE BY SENATOR IVES TO FIRST 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 
[Mr. IVES asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a message pre- 

pared by him to the first annual conference 
on American foreign policy, at Colgate Uni- 

versity, Hamilton, N. Y., July 22-28, 1949, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


HAPPENINGS IN WASHINGTON—RADIO 
BROADCASTS BY SENATOR MARTIN 


[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp three radio 
broadcasts by himself, entitled “Happenings 


in Washington,” which appear in the 
Appendix.] 
OUR FLAG—POEM BY DR. JAMES A. 


REESE 


Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a poem entitled 
“Our Flag,” written by Dr. James A. Reese, of 
Waynesburg, Pa., which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


THE BRANNAN FARM PROGRAM—DEBATE 
BETWEEN SENATOR WILLIAMS AND 
REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


[Mr. WILLIAMS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record a statement 
made by him during a radio debate on July 
10, 1949, with Representative FLOOD, of 
Pennsylvania, on the question “Should Con- 
gress Adopt the Brannan Farm Program?” 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


USE OF ECONOMIC REPORT FOR CAM- 
PAIGN PURPOSES—ARTICLE BY DAVID 
LAWRENCE 


[Mr. WILLIAMS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “Truman Seen Using Economic Re- 
port as Campaign Speech,” written by David 
Lawrence and published in the Washington 
Evening Star of July 14, 1949, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


SUIT AGAINST THE DU PONT CO.—STATE- 
MENT BY MERWIN K. HART 


[Mr. WILLIAMS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement 
entitled “It’s a Crime To Be Successful,” 
written by Merwin K. Hart, president of the 
National Economic Council, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


HITLER'S HEIRS—EDITORIAL FROM WALL 
STREET JOURNAL 


[Mr. EASTLAND asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Hitler's Heirs,” published in the 
Wall Street Journal of July 21, 1949, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO A. F. WHITNEY, LATE PRESI- 
DENT, BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
TRAINMEN 


[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Cleveland News of July 18, 1949, paying 
tribute to the memory of A. F. Whitney, late 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, which appears in the Appendix.] 


BASIC POWER POLICY FOR THE 
NORTHWEST—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
OREGONIAN 


[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial en- 
titled “The Basic Power Issue” from the 
Oregonian of June 21, 1949, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 
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COMMITTEES MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. Lucas the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare was au- 
thorized to hold a session this afternoon 
during the session of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. MAYBANK the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency which has scheduled hear- 
ings for next week was authorized to 
hold the hearings during the afternoons. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. DONNELL asked and obtained 
consent to be absent from the Senate 
from this time until the beginning of the 
session on Monday next. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION—COM- 
MENTS ON HOOVER COMMISSION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at this point es a part of 
my remarks a statement which I have 
prepared, including comments from the 
Federal Power Commission upon the 
Hoover Commission recommendations as 
they affect that agency. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

S ATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN L. M’CLELLAN, 


CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 
TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Senator MCCLELLAN today released a report, 
consisting of 34 pages, from the Federal Pow- 
er Commission which commented in detail 
upon Hoover Commission recommendations 
in its reports on regulatory commissions and 
the Department of the Interior which would 
affect that agency. 

The Federal Power Commission took par- 
ticular exception to what it terms the “ten- 
dency to regard the independent regulatory 
agencies as essentially a part of the executive 
establishment, and, therefore, to bring their 
activities and functions more directly under 
the control of the Executive,” in the Hoover 
Commission reports, and states that it is not 
in accord with this view because it is based 
upon an erroneous conception of the funda- 
mental nature of regulatory commissions. 
The report goes into considerable legislative 
and administrative history to support this 
position, contending that: 

“As originally conceived the independent 
regulatory agencies of this country have been 
regarded as creatures of the legislative 
branch, established to perform such specific 
regulatory functions as have been delegated 
by the legislature to them as a commission 
(i. e., a quorum of commissioners in meeting 
assembled), free from outside direction or 
control. In fact they were created to per- 
form certain public functions, such as the 
fixing of rates, which had formerly been dealt 
with directly by the legislature itself, and in 
so doing to perform the judicial function of 
weighing and deciding between the conten- 
tions of adverse parties. This concept of the 
regulatory commission as an independent 
agency is consonant with the constitutional 
theory of the separation of powers among the 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches 
of the Government. Its basic soundness is 
apparently recognized by the Commission on 
Organization in its declaration that the in- 
dependent regulatory commissions as origi- 
nally conceived have a proper place in the 
machinery of our Government.” 

The Federal Power Commission concen- 
trates its opposition to the proposal (recom- 
mendation 8 in the report on the Department 
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of the Interior and task force report on reg- 
ulatory commissions), that the power plan- 
ning functions of the Commission be trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Interior. In 
summarizing its dissent from this recommen- 
dation, the Chairman states: 

“From a consideration of these various sug- 
gestions and recommendations it appears 
that, on the one hand, the Federal Power 
Commission would be divested of its power- 
planning functions, while, on the other hand, 
it would continue ‘n a position to advise and 
make recommendations with respect to power 
installations at new Federal projects. We 
are, therefore, net.entirely clear as to just 
what is recommended, and we are in consid- 
erable doubt as to whether these somewhat 
contradictory suggestions are based upon any 
adequate understanding of the power-plan- 
ning functions of this Commission and their 
relationship to its work as a whole.” 

The Chairman submits clarifying state- 
ments relative to basic objectives of the Fed- 
eral Water & Power Act and the Commis- 
sion’s functions, commenting specifically 
relative to advisory functions performed for 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation, which he contends do not con- 
stitute an overlapping or duplication of ef- 
fort. In concluding his comment on this 
recommendation, the Chairman states: 

“Were these power-planning functions to 
be taken away from the Federal Power Com- 
mission it would be impossible for the Com- 
mission adequately to perform its statutory 
function with respect to licensing. It would 
place the Commission in the position of hav- 
ing to make necessary findings based upon 
determinations by another agency responsi- 
ble for the construction of Federal projects. 
This would be tantamount to divesting the 
Commission of its licensing function and 
would make the Department of the Interior 
(or any other agency to which this power- 
planning function were transferred) the real 
licensing agency. * * * 

“We believe that, if the Commission on 
Organization had adequately understood the 
interrelationship of the power-planning 
functions’ of this Commission with its li- 
censing responsibilities and other regulatory 
duties, it would not have recommended that 
these functions be shorn away, leaving the 
Commission ill equipped to carry out its 
regulatory duties under the Federal Power 
Act. Likewise, we are of the opinion that, 
if that Commission had fully realized the 
value of the advisory services in this field, 
by an extremely small segment of our staff, 
to other agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment—which those agencies themselves have 
repeatedly recognized—it would have adopted 
the view of its task force that ‘the disinter- 
ested advice of a nonoperating agency should 
be exceedingly worth while.“ 

Presenting its views on other specific pro- 
posals in the Report on Regulatory Commis- 
sions, the Commission disagrees with the 
recommendation No. 1 that all administra- 
tive responsibility be vested in the Chairman. 
It also disagrees with the task-force recom- 
mendation that the Chairman be designated 
by the President to serve at his pleasure. 
The Commission feels that the activation 
of these two proposals as regards the Federal 
Power Commission would subordinate the 
other four members of the Commission to 
the Chairman, and so expresses itself, as 
follows: 

“Since its reorganization as an independ- 
ent agency in 1930, the Federal Power Com- 
mission has operated on the basis established 
by statute that its five members are of equal 
and coordinate responsibility in the deter- 
mination of its policies and the administra- 
tion of its activities. The Chairman serves 
merely, as is likewise provided by statute, 
as its ‘principal executive officer,’ orm- 
ing only such administrative and house- 
keeping functions as may from time to time 
be delegated to him by the Commission as 
a whole. 
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“The Commission is of. the opinion that 
this form of organization and its own selec- 
tion of its Chairman are preferuble to the 
type of organization embodied in the fore- 
going recommendations. It is our further 
opinion that, if the recommendations of the 
Commission and its task force were put into 
effect, the four other members would be 
subordinated to the Chairman and that he 
would exercise dominant authority in re- 
spect to policy matters which, in conjunc- 
tion with the recommended right to deploy 
the work force, as set forth in the report at 
page 6, would as a practical matter enable 
him to exercise undue control over the 
activities of the Commission. 

“It is the view of the Commission that it 
would not function as well under such an 
arrangement as at present. This centraliza- 
tion of administrative responsibility com- 
bined with the designation of the Chairman 
by the President, would, it is believed, effect 
a change in the status of the Federal Power 
Commission as an independent agency.” 

With regard to recommendation No. 2, 
that the law be changed in order that mem- 
bers of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, Federal Power Commission, and the 
Federal Communications Commission be re- 
movable only for cause, the Power Commis- 
sion takes the view that this recommendation 
is inappropriate. Its basis for this position 
is that it does not believe that Power Com- 
missioners “would be removed, and gravely 
doubts that they can be removed, except for 
cause.” 

The Power Commission concurs with the 
Hoover Commission's recommendation No, 3, 
that the statutes be amended to provide that 
a Commissioner, upon the expiration of his 
term, continue to hold office until a successor 
has been appointed and qualified, subject to 
the general statutes on “hold-over” appoint- 
ments. s 

The Commission also concurs in recom- 
mendations Nos. 4 and 5, providing for salary 
increases for Commissioners, Board and staff 
members. The Commission does not feel that 
it requires additional legislation to permit it 
to delegate routine, preliminary, and less 
important work to members of the staff under 
its supervision as proposed in recommenda- 
tion No. 6. 

It agrees with recommendation No, 7 that 
the Administrative Management Division of 
the Office of the Budget, with the aid of care- 
fully selected legal consultants, suggest ways 
and means to improve and thereby reduce the 
cost of ing of business before adminis- 
trative agencies, but feels that such sugges- 
tions should be advisory only and not bind- 
ing upon the Commission. 

The Power Commission also a of 
recommendation No, 12, to the effect that 
the rule of bipartisan representation be ex- 
tended to all Commissions, but states that it 
does not apply to this Commission inasmuch 
as it 's already by statute a bipartisan body. 

The Power Commission takes exception to 
certain sections of the Department of the 
Interior report, wherein it is recommended 
that investigation into natural gas resources 
be transferred from the Federal Power Com- 
mission to the Department of the Interior, 
The Power Commission notes that “neither 
this recommendation nor the reason behind 
it is explained in the report and no such 
recommendation is contained in the section 
of the report on regulatory agencies which 
deals with the Power Commission, The Com- 
mission believes this recommendation is 
based upon a misconception of the nature 
and purpose of its work in this field.” 

The Federal Power Commission also takes 
partial exception to recommendation No. 2 
in the report on general management of the 
executive branch, providing that statutory 
authority over the operating departments 
should not be vested in any staff members or 
staff agencies of the President's Office, point- 
ing out that great care “should be exercised 
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lest any staff agency, such as the Office of 
the Budget, be permitted to assume responsi- 
bilities and perform functions properly be- 
longing to an operating agency whose head 
is directly accountable to the President,” 
and should exist only as indicated by the 
Hoover Commission to give the President the 
greatest possible information on the activi- 
ties of the Government as a whole. 

The Commission expresses seridus doubt 
regarding recommendation No. 11 of this re- 
port, feeling “that the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission should not be called 
upon to perform also an equally important 
function as head of the Office of Personnel 
on the President’s staff. The magnitude of 
each task is in itself so great that no one 
person could be expected properly to perform 
both in a truly satisfactory fashion.” 

In regard to the report on personnel man- 
agement (recommendation 2-a) relative to 
the placing of primary responsibility for re- 
cruiting and examining Federal employees 
on the departments and agencies, the Com- 
mission points out that unless some con- 
sideration is given to reasonable economy, 
“adoption of this recommendation might 
well lead, in some instances, to an increase 
in the staff of personnel offices, which is 
criticized elsewhere in the report.” 

In regard to recommendation No. 23-a of 
this same report, the FPC is of the opinion 
that “existing reduction in force regulations 
should be changed,” but seriously doubts 
“that the Commission’s recommendations, if 
adopted, would lead to any marked degree 
of improvement,” and suggests that the 
problem be subject to “further intensive and 
extensive study with the end in view of pro- 
viding the most workable, equitable, and 
most easily understood system which can be 
devised.” 

The Commission also takes exception to 
Recommendation No. 23-c of the same re- 
port relative to career employees, contending 
that special consideration for such em- 
ployees as recommended by the Commission 
is neither necessary nor desirable, and points 
out that should the Commission's sugges- 
tion that Federal agencies provide up to 3 
months continuance in pay status of those 
affected by reduction in force would have a 
devastating effect upon the execution of the 
budget of the department or agency involved. 
The Commission winds up its comments on 
this report by suggesting that the needs and 
problems of the smaller agencies be recog- 
nized and given an opportunity to partici- 
pate in planning and developing revisions in 
the personnel program. 

The Federal Power Commission concurs 
generally in the recommendations contained 
in the report on the Office of General Serv- 
ices, commenting that a relatively small 
staff of experts in the procurement and re- 
lated fields could soon formulate an over- 
all procurement policy which would materi- 
ally reduce the cost of procurement and re- 
lated functions and reduce excessive inven- 
tories. * * Effective programs for the 
preservation, management, and disposal of 
Government records must be carried forward 
on a policy level for all agencies. * * * 
It is believed that greater efficiency and 
economy in supply and its related functions 
would result from adoption of these 
recommendations, 

In commenting on the operation and 
maintenance of p -blic buildings, the FPC 
stressed the need for a closer coordination of 
space allocation and building maintenance 
but expressed the opinion that in order to 
carry out successfully any such systems to a 
point of operating efficiency, there must be 
in each agency a small management analy- 
sis group which can operate in close Haison 
with the offices under the Administrator of 
General Services, and which is responsible for 
adapting the general programs to the work 
of their respective agencies. 
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In its comments relative to the report 
on budgeting and accounting, the Commis- 
sion strongly supports a performance budget 
as recommended by the Hoover Commission, 
but warns that it may be well to temper 
enthusiasm and eagerness to make the 
change from the present system with con- 
siderable caution, The transition will be 
neither easy nor simple. Nor can it be done 
on a piecemeal bas: , if what we consider 
the desired results are to be achieved. 

In regard to recommendation No. 4 (that 
tue President's authority to curtail expendi- 
tures be clarified or established), while con- 
curring, the FPC feels that it is necessary 
that each exercise of such authority should 
be accompanied by notification and support 
thereof to the Congress in order that no 
agency may be placed in the middle by hav- 
ing been given funds by Congress to accom- 
plish a specific program and then being 
unable completely to do so because of with- 
drawal of funds by the Chief Executive. 

In connection with recommendation No. 
7, that the Bureau of the Budget should 
place greater emphasis on budget prepara- 
tion and on management research, the Com- 
mission indicates that it believes this func- 
tion should be approached with caution, 
stating that “we believe that in this field 
there should be a clear delineation and de- 
limitation of the Bureau’s authority and re- 
sponsibility in order that the authority, con- 
cepts, and prerogatives of department and 
agency heads may not be unduly trans- 
gressed.” 

The Commission takes exception to recom- 
mendations Nos. 8 and 9, that the President 
be given, and delegate to the Bureau of the 
Budget, authority to supervise all publica- 
tions and effect improvements in statistical 
activities, stating that “As an independent 
agency, concerned with specialized publica- 
tions and statistical services under a con- 
gressional mandate, we do not concur In these 
two recommendations.” 

The Commission, in commenting on recom- 
mendation No. 10, regarding the establish- 
ment of an Accountant General, states that 
“It is our view that department heads, be- 
ing responsible to the Chief Executive for 
program execution, should not be hampered 
by the rulings, before the fact, of the Comp- 
troller General, an official beyond the control 
of the President,” and states that “since the 
minority report of Commissioner Rowe would 
accomplish what we regard as the most desir- 
able ends, we endorse his views rather than 
the majority recommendation.” 

In regard to recommendation No. 13, that 
Congress continue study of the question of 
fidelity insurance for the accountable officers 
of the Government, the Commission states 
“Certainly those employees who are required 
to undertake the heavy responsibiltiy of 
accountability for public funds, and fre- 
quently, as in the case of many authorized 
certifying officers, in relatively low-paid posi- 
tions, should not be required to meet bond- 
ing costs with their own funds. To this ex- 
tent we disagree with the Commission’s tex- 
tual discussion. However, the establishment 
of a fidelity insurance fund in the Treasury 
would appear to be desirable in view of the 
record of premiums paid versus recoveries 
thus far.” 

The full text of the report from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission is available at the 
office of the committee, Room 357, Senate Of- 
fice Building. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM—COMMENTS 
ON HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS 
Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent to have printed 

in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks a statement which I have 
prepared, including comments from the 
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Director of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem on the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations with respect to that agency. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN L. M’CLELLAN, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 
TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
Emphatic opposition is expressed by Maj. 

Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of the Selec- 

tive Service System, to the Hoover Commis- 

sion’s recommendation to transfer the Sys- 
tem to the Department of Labor, in a letter 
to Senator JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Expenditures in the 

Executive Departments, which was made 

public today. 

Stressing the independent status of the 
Selective Service System, which General Her- 
shey points out was perpetuated in the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1948, the Director declares 
that the proposed transfer (recommendation 
No, 4 of Hoover Commission Report on the 
Department of Labor) appears to be in di- 
rect violation of the policy of the Commission 
to recommend grouping according to the 
main purpose of the agency.” He continues, 
referring to the basic purpose of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, as follows: 

“There is direct and uncompromising con- 
flict between the obligation on the one hand 
to foster, promote, ard develop the welfare of 
the wage earners of the United States, to im- 
prove their working conditions, and to ad- 
vance their opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment’ and, at the same time, to insure 
that ‘the obligations and privileges of serving 
in the armed forces and the Reserve compo- 
nents thereof should be shared generally, in 
accordance with a system of selection which 
is fair and just.’ The judge of an issue can- 
not be the advocate of one of the contest- 
ants.” 

General Hershey premises his objections 
to the transfer with a detailed history of the 
Selective Service System and a description 
of its organization and functions—emphasiz- 
ing throughout that “the Selective Service 
System is civilian in character.” 

Tracing the history of the civilian draft in 
the United States back to 1861, he states 
that in the Civil War it was found that a 
centralized agency attempting by military 
means to enforce compulsory selection of 
men failed to provide any substantial num- 
bers of men and caused a great amount of 
internal disturbance. This experience was 
so unfavorable as to cause all future plan- 
ners to seek to avoid its recurrence. 

He points out that the independent or- 
ganization has been most successful in two 
wars in providing sufficient and suitable men 
at the required time to the armed forces 
while at the same time leaving the civilian 
pursuits sufficient manpower to insure the 
production of the greatest and finest array 
of munitions of war that any nation has ever 
furnished its fighters. While providing men 
for the armed forces and workers for the pro- 
duction of munitions, sufficient labor was 
left on the farms to produce quantities of 
food never before equaled in the history of 
the Nation. 

Pointing out that despite the heavy de- 
mands for manpower during the war emer- 
gency, local, State, and National Govern- 
ments, the school systems, communications, 
and the health of the Nation still found suf- 
ficient personnel available to continue min- 
imum requirements, General Hershey con- 
tends that no other system of manpower 
procurement in the United States has been 
comparable with this one in the history of 
the procurement of personnel for the vari- 
ous users of manpower in an emergency. 

General Hershey takes recognition of the 
fact that the Department of Labor has been, 
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in the Hoover Commission’s words, “de- 
nuded” of its functions, but states: “This 
fact taken wholly by itself is a very strong 
argument against the transfer of any agency 
to it.” He adds that one of the reasons ad- 
vanced for the transfers recommended by 
the Commission seems to be past actions 
similar to the one recommended, namely, 
the building of the organization to some de- 
sired size without regard to any similarity 
of function of its part. He continues, in 
part: 

“The Commission has stated that the De- 
partment of Labor should be given more es- 
sential work if it is to maintain a signifi- 
cance comparable to the other great execu- 
tive departments. It should be pointed out 
that there is no evidence given that the 
welfare of the country is served by having 
this Department the size of any other execu- 
tive department. But even more pertinent 
is the ever-present fact of the reason for 
the formation of the Department of Labor 
and the continuing reason for its existence, 
Its responsibility, given by Congress, to 
guard the welfare of a segment of our pop- 
ulation, precludes it from assuming respon- 
sibilities which involve the welfare of other 
competing segments of our population, 
This has been the basic cause for the denud- 
ing of this Department of responsibilities 
which require it to administer controversies 
which occur between a group for which it is 
definitely responsible and one for which it 
has no special responsibility. Until the re- 
sponsibilities of the Department are 
changed, and until there is a stability in the 
Government's policies toward the relation- 
ship of wage earners, employers, and public, 
it is unwise to build by transfer an execu- 
tive department with conflicting and con- 
troversial responsibilities, 

“The Commission, in its report in reference 
to the tran ‘er of the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation, Employees’ Compensation Ap- 
peals Board, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Selective Service System, including the ap- 
peal board's enforcement of labor standards 
in Government contracts, determination of 
minimum wages for seamen, prevailing wage 
research, and Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
said: “There are cogent reasons why these 
agencies and functions should be transferred 
to the Department of Labor, They are more 
nearly related to the problems of labor than 
those with which they are now associ- 
ated, * . I offer no comment on this 
statement as it applies to all other agencies 
except the Selective Service System. Cer- 
tainly for the Selective Service System this 
statement does not apply. In its independ- 
ent status the Selective Service System has 
positive and definitely related responsibili- 
ties. It would inevitably enter an area of 
indefiniteness and confusion if transferred 
to a department of less homogeneous func- 
tions.” 

The Selective Service Director contends 
that no facts are presented to support the 
Hoover Commission statement that the Presi- 
dent cannot give over-all supervision to the 
System and that such statement is contrary 
to my experience, which covers the entire life 
of the Selective Service System. 

Commenting upon possible bias by a user 
of manpower, should the System be trans- 
ferred to a specific agency, General Hershey 
believes that the comment of the Commis- 
sion on the inadvisability of placing the Se- 
lective Service System under the Secretary 
of Defense is sound so far as bias by one 
of the users of manpower is concerned. He 
declares, however, that if there is to be bias 
in operation of the System it would be pref- 
erable to have that bias on the part of the 
agency directly responsible for survival than 
upon any user of manpower for purposes col- 
lateral or even not connected with survival, 
adding, I cannot understand by what logic 
the Commission could use bias as a reason 
for not recommending a transfer to the Na- 
tional Military Establishment and completely 
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ignore the fact that the Department of La- 
bor is biased by the terms of the act cre- 
ating it. In stressing this point, he states: 

“The statement that ‘the effect of con- 
scription on the labor force must receive 
the continual examination which can be 
provided by the Labor Department’ is an ac- 
curate statement. It is not a reason for 
transferring the Selective Service System to 
the Department of Labor. It is one of the 
facts which ‘precludes this transfer, As the 
agency which Congress has given the re- 
sponsibility for the betterment of the wel- 
fare of the wage earner it has an obligation 
to examine continually the effect of the op- 
eration of selective service on the labor 
force insofar as it affects wage earners. The 
exercise of that responsibility for the bene- 
fit of one class of citizens cannot be a part 
of a process of selection of men for military 
and all other purposes which is fair and 
just. * 

“It has been noted by Mr. Taylor (task- 
force consultant to the Hoover Commis- 
sion) that, at the time the Department of 
Labor was created by Congress, the wage 
earners of the United States were largely 
unorganized. He further notes that at the 
present time the purposes of the Depart- 
ment of Labor are substantially the same 
as the general purposes of the labor unions. 
This situation, he notes, is responsible for 
the fact that the Department of Labor is 
looked upon by the citizenry in general as 
the advocate of organized labor in govern- 
ment. To complicate the matter even more, 
national policy in the field of labor rela- 
tions is in a continuing state of develop- 
ment and one which of necessity must re- 
main a subject of political controversy. 
This fact has resulted in the establishment 
of other agencies to deal objectively with 
disputes between wage earners and em- 
ployers.” 

In conclusion, the Selective Service Di- 
rector warns that “the selection of men for 
service is too serious a problem for experi- 
mentation. An agency which selects men 
for battle and which has and can function 
with outstanding success should not be 
changed to conform to some untried theory 
of organization.” 

The full text of General Hershey's letter 
follows: 

NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C., July 18, 1949. 
The Honorable JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, 
The United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of May 
23, 1949, to the Director of the Selective 
Service System, requested a report on the 
recommendations of the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government regarding the Selective Service 
System. 

The recommendation which specifically 
affects the Selective Service System is rec- 
ommendation No. 4 of the report of the 
Commission to the Congress, March 1949, 
entitled Department of Labor, reading as fol- 
lows: 

“We recommend that the Selective Service 
System be placed under the Secretary of 
Labor.” 

I oppose this recommendation for rea- 
sons which I shall discuss in some detail. 

In considering the recommendation of the 
Commission which would transfer the Selec- 
tive Service System to the Department of 
Labor, I shall outline the congressional pur- 
poses for which the Selective Service System 
and the Department of Labor were brought 
into existence. Following this, some inquiry 
will be made into the nature of the functions 
and the organization of the Selective Service 
System and the Department of Labor. Con- 
sideration will then be given to the reasons 
advanced for transfer of the Selective Service 
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System to the Department of Labor and the 
reasons which would indicate such a course 
to be unwise. 

The purpose of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem is found in section 1 (b) of the Selec- 
tice Service Act of 1948. “The Congress 
hereby declares that an adequate armed 
strength must be achieved and maintained 
to insure the security of this Nation.” In 
subsection (c) of the same section, the fun- 
damental principles which must ever govern 
the operation of any selective-service sys- 
tem are enunciated in these words: “The 
Congress further declares that in a free so- 
ciety the obligations and privileges of serv- 
ing in the armed forces and the Reserve com- 
ponents thereof should be shared generally, 
in accordance with a system of selection 
which is fair and just, and which is con- 
sistent with the maintenance of an effective 
national economy.” 

The purpose of the Department of Labor, 
set forth in the act of March 4, 1913, cre- 
ating it as a Department, “shall be to foster, 
promote, and develop the welfare of wage 
earners of the United States, to improve their 
working conditions, and to advance their 
opportunities for profitable employment.” 

The nature of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem will be discussed under three headings, 
first, “Historically”; second, “Organization- 
ally“; and third, “Functionally.” 

During World War I, the Selective Service 
System functioned under the War Depart- 
ment. In the planning which followed 
World War I, it was determined that because 
the War Department was only one of the 
several users of manpower, any future selec- 
tive-service system should function as in- 
dependent of the Military Establishment. 
By virtue of the provisions of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, the Selec- 
tive Service System was established in Sep- 
tember 1940, as an independent agency, 
which permitted it to operate free from 
the undue influence of any user of manpower. 

During World War II, by Executive order, 
dated December 5, 1942, the Selective Service 
System was placed under the War Man- 
power Commission. The War Manpower 
Commission, while not a user of men, was 
principally interested in production and thus 
was an advocate of deferment. This experi- 
ence, after 1 year, caused the Congress to 
restore the Selective Service System, on De- 
cember 5, 1943, to its independent status, 
and provide by law that this status could 
not again be lost by Executive order. 

Thus, historically, the Selective Service 
System became independent because it was 
found unwise to have its actions unduly in- 
fluenced by any agency which had a specific 
interest in the Nation's manpower. This 
independent status was perpetuated in the 
Selective Service Act of 1948. 

The Selective Service System is civilian in 
character. In the war of 1861 to 1865, it 
was found that a centralized agency attempt- 
ing by military means to enforce compulsory 
selection of men failed to provide any sub- 
stantial numbers of men and caused a great 
amount of internal disturbance. This ex- 
perience was so unfavorable as to cause all 
future planners to seek to avoid its recur- 
rence. This experience not only demon- 
strated the necessity of a civilian organiza- 
tion, but indicated, as well, the necessity of 
a completely decentralized operation where 
the communities, through their own repre- 
sentatives, could apply the law, the regula- 
tions, and the principles of a fair and im- 
partial distribution of manpower between the 
armed forces and the civilian economy. 

The Selective Service System is unusual 
among Government agencies because of the 
fact that it is so completely decentralized and 
that power is vested by Congress in the local 
board on the community level, where basic 
decisions of selection are made entirely by 
unpaid personnel. The local boards are un- 
questionably the most significant factor in 
the operation of the Selective Service System. 
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Their historical position has been established 
by successful operation in two world wars 
and in the present peacetime operation. The 
experience of World War II showed the neces- 
sity of maintaining the Selective Service 
System as an organization in which a very 
great number of citizens served without com- 
pensation. This can be accomplished only 
by a distinct feeling of responsibility for 
operation on the part of the members of the 
communities throughout the Nation. The 
tremendous task which these unpaid local 
board members carried out in World War II 
indicates that there is no reason for the use 
of untried agencies in the procurement of 
personnel in time of any future mobilization. 

The Selective Service System in World War 
I, to some degree, and particularly in World 
War II, had the responsibility of dividing 
manpower among the many users. It was 
this fact which was to a large degree respon- 
sible for the plans which were made between 
World War I and World War II which re- 
moved the Selective Service System from 
the War Department and established it as an 
independent agency directly under the Presi- 
Gent. It was felt that in no other way could 
it retain the independence of judgment and 
objectivity of viewpoint so necessary to an 
agency responsible continually for the mak- 
ing of decisions each one of which affects not 
only the quantity but the quality of the 
manpower provided for the several users of 
manpower. 

It was to restore this detached viewpoint 
and independence of action which prompted 
the Congress to remove the Selective Service 
System from the War Manpower Commission 
in 1943. Experience with the allocation of 
manpower is not unlike a decision in any 
other controversy, and it is an unvarying rule 
that it is not safe to let one of the parties 
to an action be responsible for decisions 
which adversely affect his competitors. Any 
agency of Government whose responsibility 
lies in carrying out its congressional func- 
tions in guarding the rights or privileges of 
& particular group is disqualified from at- 
tempting to affix responsibilities to all groups 
in a fair and impartial manner. 

Summarizing the historical background 
of the present Selective Service System, ex- 
perience has evolved an independent organi- 
zation, with a peculiar Federal, State, and 
community relationship. This organization 
is composed primarily of unpaid people who, 
in their several communities, allocate the 
manpower to the several users in a fair and 
just manner, by express authority of Con- 
gress. Historically, this type of organization 
has been most successful in two wars in pro- 
viding sufficient and suitable men at the re- 
quired time to the armed forces while at the 
same time leaving the civilian pursuits suf- 
ficient manpower to insure the production of 
the greatest and finest array of munitions of 
war that any nation has ever furnished its 
fighters. While providing men for the armed 
forces and workers for the production of mu- 
nitions, sufficient labor was left on the farms 
to produce quantities of food never before 
equaled in the history of this Nation. De- 
spite all of the demands that have just been 
enumerated, the structure of local, State, and 
National Government, the school systems, the 
means of communication, and the health of 
this country still found sufficient personnel 
available to continue to operate minimum 
requirements. No other system of man- 
power procurement in the United States has 
been comparable with this one in the his- 
tory of the procurement of personnel for the 
various users of manpower in an emergency. 

Organizationally, the Selective Service 
System consists of a National Headquarters, a 
State headquarters in each State, Alaska, 
Hawaii, District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and the city of New York. 
During World War II we had nearly 6,500 
local boards, In the present peacetime opera- 
tion this number has been reduced to 3,600. 
In the event of a major emergency it would 
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be necessary to rapidly reestablish additional 
local boards. The peacetime plans provide 
for this rapid expansion immediately should 
mobilization become necessary. 

National Headquarters, Selective Service 
System, is a small organization responsible 
for the formulation of policy and the over-all 
operation of the system, including organi- 
zation, supervision, administration, and co- 
ordination. It has added the responsibility 
of the preparation and keeping current of 
selective-service plans and the supervision of 
training programs to insure sufficient quali- 
fied personnel to implement them. 

The State organization of the Selective 
Service System is most unique in that it is 
headed by the Governor or comparable offi- 
cial of each State, Territory, or possession. 
Functioning under the Governor is a State 
director, who is in immediate charge of the 
State headquarters and responsible for 
carrying out the operation of Selective Serv- 
ice in his State. It is a function of the State 
headquarters of the Selective Service System 
to provide for the initial organization and its 
extension, to secure the required personnel, 
train them in their duties and supervise the 
administration of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem within the particular State. These State 
headquarters have responsibility for the 
preservation and servicing of the records of 
50,000,000 persons registered under the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 
and the record of 10,000,000 persons regis- 
tered under the Selective Service Act of 1948. 
There are presently 41,000 persons in the 
Selective Service System, 37,000 of whom are 
uncompensated. This represents about one- 
fifth of the number of uncompensated per- 
sonnel that would have to be secured in an 
emergency. 

The law is provided by Congress. The 
Presidential regulations for the implementa- 
tion of the law come from national head- 
quarters. Funds to permit the operation of 
the Selective Service System within the State 
are allocated by national headquarters. The 
State is informed from time to time of its 
quota of men to be provided for the several 
users of military manpower, The State 
director within the State arranges with the 
representatives of the armed forces for the 
time and places involved in the delivery of 
this personnel. 

The local board is the basic unit of the 
Selective Service System, The members of 
it are appointed by the President of the 
United States upon the recommendation of 
the Governor of the particular State in which 
the board is located. They are empowered 
by the Congress of the United States to regis- 
ter, classify, and select men for service in 
the armed forces. To them is delegated 
power to defer such men as are necessary to 
carry on functions which cannot be sus- 
pended in the operation of the war. They 
are the keystone of the Selective Service 
System. 

It has been noted above that the functions 
of the Selective Service System are to regis- 
ter, to classify, and to select. The registra- 
tion is a mechanical process, an inventorying 
of human resources. It must be done 
accurately and by those aware of and fami- 
liar with the purpose for which it is made. 
In classification and selection, however, lie 
the heart of the operation of the Selective 
Service System. Only by fairness and just- 
ness can these operations be carried out in a 
manner that will provide impartial distribu- 
tion of the Nation’s manpower resources and 
at the same time maintain the confidence of 
the people in the manner in which it is 
done. Selections must be made without 
prejudice and without regard to race, color, 
religion, place of origin, or politics. Under 
no circumstances mus: the system be 
thought of as one which operates under the 
control of partisan politics. The function- 
ing of classification and selection must be 
done with consideration toward all—both 
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the users of manpower and particularly the 
individual selected. The registrant cannot, 
he must not, be treated as a number, but 
accorded the dignity of an individual whose 
problems may be different from any other 
individual in the Nation. 

Members of local boards must come from 
all classes. The very nature of their re- 
sponsibilities demands that they receive no 
compensation for the services they render, 
for to do so would bring them into the like- 
lihood of being charged with receiving pay 
for sending men to die for their country. 
They must be independent of any obligation 
except the obligation to administer honestly 
and fairly the laws of their Nation and the 
regulations of the Selective Service System. 
They must not be influenced even by their 
superiors if in their conscience they find 
that influence contrary to their beliefs. 

The Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government has 
noted in its report that the Department of 
Labor was created in 1913, and since that 
time one function after another has been 
removed from it. The report itself sheds 
little light on the basic reasons for the re- 
moval of agencies from the Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. George W. Taylor, in his memorandum 
to the Executive Director of the Commission, 
points out the basic problems which con- 
front any attempt to enlarge the Department 
of Labor as an executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, In the first place, its mission is 
the advocacy of the welfare of a particular 
group of American citizens. It is not a 
ministry of labor, charged with the impartial 
administration of labor legislation in the 
public interest. This is in no way a criticism 
of the operation of the Department of 
Labor. It is a statement of fact. The Con- 
gress has given it the task of advocating, 
fostering, promoting, and developing the 
welfare of the wage earner of the United 
States. Under such a directive it cannot be 
a department devoted to the impartial ad- 
ministration of labor legislation in the in- 
terest of all citizens. The Commission ap- 
parently understood the situation because 
it made no recommendation for the transfer 
of the National Labor Relations Board, the 
National Mediation Board, the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, or the Rail- 
road Retirement Board to the Department 
of Labor. 

It has been noted by Mr. Taylor that, at 
the time the Department of Labor was 
created by Congress, the wage earners of the 
United States were largely unorganized. He 
further notes that at the present time the 
purposes of the Department of Labor are 
substantially the same as the general pur- 
poses of the labor unions. This situation, 
he notes, is responsible for the fact that the 
Department of Labor is looked upon by the 
citizenry in general as the advocate of or- 
ganized labor in Government. To compli- 
cate the matter even more, national policy 
in the field of labor relations is in @ con- 
tinuing state of development and one which 
of necessity must remain a subject of politi- 
cal controversy. This fact has resulted in 
the establishment of other agencies to deal 
objectively with disputes between wage 
earners and employers. Quoting from Mr, 
Taylor's memorandum, “On the basis of ex- 
perience it would appear that the Depart- 
ment of Labor cannot be a vital agency as 
long as it is expected, in various quarters, 
to be an advocate of labor interests in con- 
formance with its legislative charter, and 
at the same time an impartial administrator 
of the national labor policy in the public 
interest.” 

The history of the Department of Labor, 
its purpose contained in its legislative 
charter, indicates that it has always been 
and continues to be by congressional intent 
an agency created for the purpose of advo- 
cating the welfare of a particular class of 
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individuals. It is not, nor has it been, a 
ministry of labor in the sense of the ad- 
ministrator of the legislation of this country 
which deals with the relationship between 
wage earners and employers. The Depart- 
ment has no responsibility to a great many 
kinds and classes of people in these United 
States. The history of the Department of 
Labor has been that whenever responsibilities 
which entailed judgments in the national 
interest were to be executed even in the field 
of labor relations, it has been necessary to 
withdraw them from the Department of 
Labor and to create agencies without the 
Department of Labor to carry on this respon- 
sibility with objectivity. 

The reasons for the recommendation for 
the transfer of the Selective Service System 
to the Department of Labor by the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. There are too many agencies reportin 
to the President. n * . 

2. The number must be reduced. 

3. In reducing the agencies reporting to 
the President, the agencies should be grouped 
according to their main purposes. 

4. The Department of Labor has been de- 
nuded of many of its functions, 

5. It should be given more essential work 
to do if it is to maintain a significance com- 
parable to the other great executive depart- 
ments. 

6. In speaking of the several agencies to 
be transferred to the Department of Labor, 
and their functions, the report stated: “They 
are more nearly related to the problems of 
labor than those with which they are now 
associated.” 

7. The Selective Service System is now an 
independent agency reporting to the Presi- 
dent, yet the President cannot give it over- 
all supervision. 

8. To place it under the Secretary of De- 
fense would raise most serious objections 
since its operation involves many consider- 
ations which require that its supervision be 
objective and not be biased in favor of the 
military. 

9. The effect of conscription on the labor 
force must receive the continual examina- 
tion which can be provided by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

I shall comment on the apparent reasons 
for the recommendation of the Commission 
to transfer the Selective Service System to 
the Department of Labor. Granted that 
there are too many agencies reporting to 
the President and that the number should 
be reduced, it does not follow that the agency 
responsible for the allocation of men to in- 
sure national survival should be removed 
from direct responsibility to him. 

The transfer of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem to the Department of Labor would seem 
to be in direct violation of the policy of the 
Commission to recommend grouping accord- 
ing to the main purpose of the agency. There 
is direct and uncompromising conflict be- 
tween the obligation on the one hand “to 
foster, promote, and develop the welfare of 
the wage earners of the United States, to 
improve their working conditions, and to ad- 
vance their opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment” and, at the same time, to insure 
that “the obligations and privileges of serv- 
ing in the armed forces and the Reserve com- 
ponents thereof should be shared generally, 
in accordance with a systeri of selection 
which is fair and just.” The judge of an 
issue cannot be the advocate of one of the 
contestants. 

It is true that the Department of Labor 
has been progressively denuded of its func- 
tions. This fact taken wholly by itself is a 
very strong argument against the transfer 
of any agency to it. However, one of the 
causes of these transfers seems to be past 
actions similar to the one recommended, 
nemely, the building of the organization to 
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scme desired size without regard to any simi- 
larity of function of its parts. In the words 
of Mr. George W. Taylor “a program along 
these lines would emphasize what might be 
termed a holding- company concept of the 
executive department. Comparatively unre- 
lated activities could be brought together in 
the same department without emphasis upon 
developing a department of great effective- 
ness in carrying out the national labor 
policy.” 

The Commission has stated that the De- 
partment of Lebor should be given more es- 
sential work if it is to maintain a significance 
comparable to the other great executive de- 
partments. It should be pointed out that 

- there is no evidence given that the welfare 
of the country is served by having this De- 
partment the size of any other executive de- 
partment. But even more pertinent is the 
ever-present fact of the reason for the for- 
mation of the Department of Labor and the 
continuing reason for its existence. Its re- 
sponsibility, given by Congress, to guard the 
welfare of a segment of our population pre- 
cludes it from assuming responsibilities 
which involve the welfare of other competing 
segments of our population. This has been 
the basic cause for the denuding of this De- 
partment of responsibilities which require 
it to administer controversies which occur 
between a group for which it is definitely 
responsible and one for which it has no spe- 
cial responsibility. Until the responsibilities 
of the Department are changed, and until 
there is a stability in the Government's poli- 
cies toward the relationship of wage earners, 
employers, and public, it is unwise to build 
by transfer an executive department with 
conflicting and controversial responsibilities. 

The Commission, in its report in reference 
to the transfer of the Bureau of Employees 
Compensation, Employees Compensation Ap- 
peals Board, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Selective Service System, including the ap- 
peal boards, enforcement of labor standards 
in Government contracts, determination of 
minimum wages for seamen, “prevailing 
wage” research, and Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, said: "There are cogent reasons why 
these agencies and functions should be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Labor. They 
are more nearly related to the problems of 
labor than those with which they are now 
associated, * * +” I offer no comment 
on this statement as it applies to all other 
agencies except the Selective Service System. 
Certainly for the Selective Service System 
this statement does not apply. In its inde- 
pendent status the Selective Service System 
has positive and definitely related responsi- 
bilities. It would inevitably enter an area 
of indefiniteness and confusion if transferred 
to a department of less homogenous func- 
tions. . 

The statement by the Commission that 
“the system is now an independent agency 
reporting to the President, yet the President 
cannot give it over-all supervision” carries 
with it no clue as to the facts upon which 
the statement is based. There is elsewhere 
in the report mathematical calculations 
which determine the average time the Presi- 
dent can give to the several departments, 
agencies, and boards under his supervision. 
If this average time is the basis for the judg- 
ment expressed that the President cannot 
give it over-all supervision, then the judg- 
ment fails completely as a statement of fact. 
If the judgment depends on evidence given 
by those who might know of their own per- 
sonal knowledge, then it must have come 
from the President. I have never expressed 
an opinion in keeping with this Judgment, 
and it is contrary to my experience which 
covers the entire life of the Selective Service 
System under the 1940 act and the present 
Selective Service System under the 1948 act. 

The comment by the Commission on the 
inadvisability of placing the Selective Service 
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System under the Secretary of Defense is 
sound, so far as bias by one of the users of 
manpower is concerned. It must be noted 
that if there is to be bias in the operation 
of a system it would be preferable to have 
that bias on the part of the agency directly 
responsible for survival than from any user 
of manpower for purposes collateral or even 
not connected with survival. I cannot un- 
derstand by what logic the Commission could 
use bias as a reason for not recommending 
a transfer to the National Military Establish- 
ment and completely ignore the fact that 
the Department of Labor is biased by the 
terms of the act creating it. 

The statement that “the effect of con- 
scription on the labor force must receive the 
continnual examination which can be pro- 
vided by the Labor Department” is an ac- 
curate statement. It is not a reason for 
transferring the Selective Service System to 
the Department of Labor. It is one of the 
facts which precludes this transfer. As the 
agency which Congress has given the respon- 
sibility for the betterment of the welfare of 
the wage earner it has an obligation to ex- 
amine continually the effect of the operation 
of Selective Service on the labor force inso- 
far as it affects wage earners. The exercise 
of that responsibility for the benefit of one 
class of citizens cannot be a part of a process 
of selection of men for military and all other 
purposes which is fair and just. 

The Honorable Dean Acheson, Vice Chair- 
man of the Commission, now Secretary of 
State, dissented as follows: 

“Dissent: I am unable to concur in the 
recommendation that the Selective Service 
System be placed in the Department of Labor. 

“The agency charged with the responsibil- 
ity for the administration of elective service 
legislation must reconcile varied and often 
competing demands for the necessarily 
limited manpower of the Nation. Considera- 
tion, such as military needs, domestic re- 
quirements, labor standards, and the utiliza- 
tion of professional and technical skills must 
be weighed continuously in the selection 
of persons for military service. All these ele- 
ments must be viewed in the broadest light 
by an agency whose detachment from the 
other programs of the Government is suf- 
ficient to assure balanced administration. It 
seems to me that, at this time, an independ- 
ent agency is most likely to avoid the pitfalls 
which might reduce the effectiveness of the 
the Selective Service System. 

“Dean ACHESON, 
“Vice Chairman.” 


The Honorable James Forrestal, then Sec- 
retary of Defense, and the Honorable Carter 
Manasco, dissented as follows: 

“Dissent: We disagree with this recom- 
mendation which would place the Selective 
Service System in the Department of Labor. 

“The administration of the Selective Serv- 
ice System should be marked by complete 
objectivity and impartiality. We feel that 
it would be a mistake to place it within any 
of the agencies of the Government which are 
charged by law to represent a particular in- 
terest or segment of the population. The 
statutes setting up the Department of Labor, 
for example, provides that: ‘The purpose of 
the Department of Labor shall be to foster, 
promote, and develop the welfare of the wage 
earners of the United States, to improve their 
working conditions, and to advance their op- 
portunities for profitable employment.’ 

“We believe that the Selective Service Sys- 
tem should be an independent agency under 
civilian control. 


“CARTER MANASCO, 
“Commissioner.” 
The Selective Service System is now an in- 
dependent agency, directly under the Presi- 
dent. Congress has made it an independent 
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agency on three occasions: Once, after the 
experience of two wars under the War De- 
partment, and twice more after the experi- 
ence of 1 year under the War Manpower Com- 
mission, As an independent agency it has a 
record of success in the most extensive mo- 
bilization the United States ever experienced. 
The Selective Service organization which was 
in operation during World War II, an organ- 
ization which at one time had approximately 
7,000 offices, at least one in every county of 
the land, was responsible for registering over 
50,000,000 men, of which number 36,000,000 
were processed, requiring some 250,000,000 
separate classification actions. It inducted 
more than 10,000,000 men and engaged more 
than 200,000 employees, of whom more than 
90 percent were uncompensated. Its success 
during the war was not surpassed by any 
other agency of the Government. 

This success was due to careful planning, 
participation by States and communities un- 
dee decentralization of control, and delega- 
tion of authority to thousands of unpaid 
patriotic citizens organized independently of 
partisan political consideration. An agency 
organized as it was and is, operated by men 
unfettered by the necessity of keeping their 
jobs and without partisan political obliga- 
tions, can insure objectivity in the allocation 
of manpower among the many agencies who 
are fiercely competitive. These unpaid local 
board members can insure that the obligation 
and privileges of service in the military forces 
is shared generally and that selection is made 
in a fair and just manner. The local board 
members owe no obligation to any class or 
group of our citizenry. Their ability to op- 
erate successfully is not a hope or a theory. 
It is a fact demonstrated by more than 7 
years of operation. The selection of men for 
service is too serious a problem for experi- 
mentation. An agency which selects men for 
battle and which has and can function with 
outstanding success should not be changed to 
conform to some untried theory of organi- 
Zation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis B. HERSHEY, Director, 


NATIONAL DEFENSE ESTABLISHMENT— 
COMMENTS ON HOOVER COMMISSION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks a statement which I have 
prepared, including comments by Sec- 
retary of Defense Louis Johnson on the 
Hoover Commission recommendations as 
they affect the National Military Estab- 
lishment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN L. M’CLELLAN, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 
TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Senator JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, today released a 
letter received from Louis Johnson, Secre- 
tary of Defense, in response to his request 
for comments relative to the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission as they af- 
fect the National Military Establishment. 

Secretary Johnson confined his comments 
(to which the chairman of the Committee 
on Expenditures takes exception) to the Com- 
mission’s across-the-board recommendations 
which affected the National Military Estab- 
lishment, pointing out that legislation creat- 
ing the position of Under Secretary of De- 
fense (Public Law 36) and S. 1843, contain- 
ing amendments to the National Security 
Act were “considered in great detail by the 
Senate Armed Services Committee” and that 
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this bill “not only reflects the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission concerning the Na- 
tional Military Establishment but it also 
makes applicable to the National Military 
Establishment many of the Commission's 
broad budgeting and accounting recom- 
mendations.” 

The Secretary, in commenting on the Re- 
organization Act. (Public Law 109), states 
that this law “does not grant the President 
the full reorganization power recommended 
by the Commission, and the National Mili- 
tary Establishment supported the President’s 
request for the necessary authority to re- 
organize the executive branch which he based, 
in part, on the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion.” 

The chairman of the committee pointed 
out that the bill enacted by the Congress 
was, except for the provision relating to dis- 
approval on reorganization plans by consti- 
tutional vote of one House rather than by 
concurrent resolution of both Houses, ex- 
actly as submitted by the President, and 
was supported by Mr. Hoover in the form 
adopted by the Congress. 

Also Mr. Johnson states that the bill S. 
942, introduced as drafted and submitted to 
the committee by a draftsman for the Hoover 
Commission, “is violative of at least the 
spirit of the first report of the Hoover Com- 
mission in that it would provide statutory 
inflexibility in the Executive Office of the 
President whereas the Commission consist- 
ently contended that the President should 
be allowed to organize his immediate office 
in his own way.” 

In commenting on the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act (P. L. 152), 
the Secretary of Defense states that: 

“This act goes beyond the recommenda- 
ons of the Commission in that it is not as 
clear-cut in delineation of military and 
civilian supply activities as are the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. Rather 
than policy coordination, the bill provides 
central control in an administrator with 
power of exemption in the Secretary of De- 
fense ‘in the best interest of national se- 
curity.’ In substantive and procedural 
aspects, the bill leaves areas of doubt which 
must be resolved in favor of complete con- 
trol by the Secretary of Defense in areas of 
logistic support of military operations and 
maintenance of those types of procurement 
which are essential to mobilization planning.” 

This comment is typical of the military, 
whenever it is unable to dominate legisla- 
tive actions of Congress. When the bill 
creating the General Services Administration 
was before the Senate committee, the Na- 
tional Military Establishment was afforded 
every Opportunity to present its views, and 
adequate provisions have been included in 
the act to insure that any procurements 
which are peculiar to the needs of the Na- 
tional Military Establishment may be pur- 
chased by that agency. On the other hand, 
the committee was of the opinion that items 
in common usage by all establishments, in- 
cluding the military, should be purchased 
through a central agency. The act as ap- 
proved by the President, included practically 
all of the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission in its report on the Office of 
General Services, had the approval of Mr. 
Hoover personally and of the Citizens Com- 
mittee on Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, and all affected 
agencies participated in the drafting of the 
language incorporated in the bill, including 
the Bureau of the Budget and the General 
Accounting Office. 

This same issue was injected into the hear- 
ings before the Senate Committee on Expend- 
itures on April 2, 1948, by Mark E. Andrews, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, who testified 
that in his opinion the bill failed to comply 
with the request made by the President that 
the procurement and supply activities of the 
National Military Establishment be excepted 
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from the Federal Property Act. On April 5, 
following Mr. Andrews’ appearance before the 
committee, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget wrote the chairman as follows: 

“I am authorized to inform you that the 
question of exception of the armed services 
was given particular attention by the Presi- 
dent and rejected by him. The amendment 
suggested by the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy on April 2 is not in accord with the 
President’s program.” 

This matter was also considered in connec- 
tion with the hearings on the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act and the 
act in its present language was approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget on behalf of the 
President. 

The final comment made by Secretary 
Johnson relates to the recommendations con- 
cerning personnel and medical services, 
which he states are “presently under consid- 
eration by the Personnel Policy Board and 
the Armed Services Medical Advisory Com- 
mittee, both of which have been set up in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense under 
civilian chairmanship to provide me with the 
necessary staff assistance in these very im- 
portant fields. I have also recently ap- 
pointed a Director of Medical Services for 
the National Military Establishment who is 
to establish general policies and standards 
for the medical services of the three military 
departments and to exercise general direc- 
tion and control over such services.” 

The letter from the Secretary of Defense 
follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, July 19, 1949. 
Hon. JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, United 
States Senate. 

My Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in further 
reply to your letter of May 21, 1949, concern- 
ing the recommendations of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. 

As you say, the primary concern of your 
committee is in the across-the-board recom- 
mendations of the Commission, and for this 
reason my reply is rgstricted to such of these 
over-all matters as concern the National 
Military Establishment. 

Legislation involving three of the broad 
areas considered by the Commission were 
referred to your committee and I presume 
that the requested legislative analyses are 
unnecessary in these instances. S. 526, 
which, as amended, was enacted as Public 
Law 109, does not grant the President the 
full reorganization power recommended by 
the Commission and the National Military 
Establishment supported the President’s re- 
quest for the necessary authority to reorgan- 
ize the Executive Branch which he based, in 
part, on the Commission’s recommendation. 
Another bill, S. 942, concerns the establish- 
ment of general principles governing the 
management of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. I am sure when your commit- 
tee considers this measure it will note that 
it is violative of at least the spirit of the 
first report of the Hoover Commission in 
that it would provide statutory inflexibility 
in the Executive Office of the President 
whereas the Commission consistently con- 
tended that the President should be allowed 
to organize his immediate office in his own 
way. The third bill which has “een before 
your committee is S. 1809, the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act, en- 
acted as Public Law 152. This act goes be- 
yond the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion in that it is not as clear-cut in delinea- 
tion of military and civilian supply activi- 
ties as are the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. Rather than policy coordination, 
the bill provides central control in an Ad- 
ministrator with power of exemption in the 
Secretary of Defense in the best interest of 
national security.” In substantive and pro- 
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cedural aspects, the bill leaves areas of doubt 
which must be resolved in favor of complete 
control by the Secretary of Defense in areas 
of logistic support of military operations and 
maintenance of those types of procurement 
which are essential to mobilization plan- 
ning. 

Other legislation, not directly before your 
committee, but pertaining to the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations are Public Law 36, 
creating the position of Under Secretary of 
Defense; and S. 1843, containing the amend- 
ments to the National Security Act. S. 1843 
was considered in great detail by the Senate- 
Armed Services Committee and a copy of its 
report, No. 366, is attached. You will note 
that it not only reflects the recommendations 
of the Commission concerning the National 
Military Establishment but it also makes 
applicable to the National Military Establish- 
ment many of the Commission’s broad budg- 
eting and accounting recommendations. S. 
1843 passed the Senate on May 26, 1949. 

The Commission’s recommendations con- 
cerning personnel and medical services are 
presently under consideration by the Person- 
nel Policy Board and the Armed Services Med- 
ical Advisory Committee, both of which have 
been set up in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense under civilian chairmanship to pro- 
vide me with the necessary staff assistance 
in these very important fields. I have also 
recently appointed a Director of Medical Sery- 
ices for the National Military Establishment 
who is to establish general policies and 
standards for the medical services of the 
three military departments and to exercise 
oe direction and control over such serv- 

ces. 

At the request of the Bureau of the Budget 
the above reply was submitted to it for clear- 
ance on June 16, 1949. Not until July 8 was 
this office informed by the Bureau of the 
Budget that there would be no objection to 
presenting this reply to your committee. 

I assume that this letter will also serve as 
& response to your inquiry of July 12, as to 
the reason for the delay in replying to your 
letter of May 21, 1949. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


Louis JOHNSON. 
‘THE SMALL-BUSINESS MAN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement on the subject of 
Wisconsin’s and the Nation’s small-busi- 
ness man which I ask to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


CROCODILE TEARS OR REAL HELP For THE 
SMALL-BusINESS Man? 


Everybody seems to be shedding crocodile 
tears for the small-business: man these days. 
“Oh, the little guy, he’s always getting it in 
the neck. He's always behind the eight-ball.” 
Yes, everybody seems to be moaning about his 
plight, but no one seems to be giving him any 
real aid. 

The small-business man, however, in Wis- 
consin neither wants crocodile tears in his 
behalf nor a lot of empty cheers praising him. 
He doesn't want phony pats on the back or 
lame tributes that don’t mean anything. He 
does need tax relief and other assistance, 
dynamic help that will enable him to meet 
the problems of the postwar recession. 

THE LITTLE FELLOW’S THREE FOES 

Right now, the little-business man—the 
little merchant, the small manufacturer, the 
small distributor—wholesaler-retailer—is 
squeezed by three big enemies—big govern- 
ment, big labor, big business. The little- 
business man finds that he is butting his 
head against monopoly in these three fields— 
government, labor, and business. 
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SMALL BUSINESS 1S CORE OF ECONOMY 


Let's analyze his problems and see what 
can be done for him. 

We all know and take it for granted that 
small business is the core of our national 
economy. In fact, it represents over 90 per- 
cent of all the $3,500,000 business establish- 
ments in the country. It provides approx- 
imately 45 percent of all the jobs in the 
Nation aside from agriculture. 

Let me point out too, that before the 
war, less than 4 percent of the Nation's 
businesses were large enough to have more 
than 20 or so employees. Only 5 percent 
furnished employment to 8 to 20 persons. 
BIG GOVERNMENT SITS ON SMALL-BUSINESS MAN 

Now when I say that the lttle-business 
man is squeezed by big government, what 
do I mean? Well, it is obvious that the 
small-business man at the grass roots has 
to make out too many forms, too many 
questionnaires, too many records. He is 
plagued by an increasing amount of govern- 
ment regulations and red tape. 

The Wage-Hour Administration is con- 
stantly seeking to get more and more of 
its tentacles around him. The Treasury De- 
partment is always ready to swat him down 
with a brusque order on his tax returns. 
An army of Government bureaucrats is al- 
ways trying to order him, direct him, in- 
struct him in ways that bureaucrats feel 
will be helpful to him whether he likes it 
or not. It is the little-business man who 
pays the charges for all of this 2,250,000- 
man Government pay roll, It's the little guy 
who bears the brunt of our $44,000,000,000 
budget. 

When it comes to official parleys about his 
problems, the small-business man finds that 
often he is not even represented. When it 
comes to competing for defense contracts 
and foreign exports, he finds that he is often 
frozen out of the picture. 

MEETING LABOR PROBLEM 

In the field of his labor problems too, the 
small-business man finds himself dealing 
with bigness—with gigantic, Nation-wide la- 
bor unions, He finds that the wage-hour pol- 
icy set by big business must serve as the basis 
for the little fellow’s labor relations whether 
he likes it or not and whether he can afford it 
or not. He finds, too, that even the Taft- 
Hartley Law, which gives him some protec- 
tion as well as protecting the public, is the 
objective of intense attack on the part of 
big labor. 

He learns moreover, that the labor bigsters 
are preparing to purge the Senators and Con- 
gressman in the 1950 elections who dared to 
support the Taft-Hartley Law. 

SUPPORTING FRIENDS IN 1950 

Well, I think that when November 1950 
comes around—the little fellow—and his 
wife—and his children—is going to make 
himself heard at the polls. He is not going 
to allow a few racketeering labor big-shots to 
take over this Government. He is not going 
to stand for a purge of his friends in Con- 
gress—the men who have the guts to stand 
up for the Taft-Hartley law and other sound 
legislation. 

PROBLEM OF MONOPOLY 


In dealing with his own fellow business- 
men, the little fellow often bumps up to the 
problem of monopoly—monopoly in distribu- 
tion, monopoly in raw materials, monopolis- 
tic pricing practices. While monopolistic 
conditions are not as bad as the Reds make 
them out to be, neither are they so good 
that we can afford to be lax in our antitrust 
activities. 

No wonder then, there is such headache 
and heartache for the little fellow trying to 
keep his head above water. No wonder, then, 
he has got to take a lot of aspirins. His in- 
ventory is mounting these days, his labor 
costs are shooting up, his expenses are soar- 
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ing, and yet cutthroat-price competition is 
around the corner. 


SOME THINGS THAT MUST BE DONE 


The situation isn’t all black of course. 
Big business is increasingly recognizing that 
it cannot possibly exist without small busi- 
ness; that it needs small business for sub- 
contracting work and for maintaining an 
economic check and balance. 

One of the main things that can be done 
is to reconstitute the Senate Small Business 
Committee which did yeoman work in meet- 
ing the problems of the little fellow. 

Years ago, I personally introduced legisla- 
tion to establish an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Small Business. I feel today 
as I did then, that all Government depart- 
ments or agencies which affect small-busi- 
ness men ought to have representative coun- 
cils consisting of men who have actually 
been small-business men to advise before pol- 
icies are established. 


TAX REFORM NECESSARY 


Antitrust actions must be vigorously pur- 
sued. Fairness must be shown in interpre- 
tation of tax statutes. As a matter of fact, 
the entire obsolete tax structure must be 
overhauled. The little fellow should be en- 
couraged, helped to buy new equipment, new 
installations—so as to make jobs and to 
make his operations more efficient. Nui- 
sance excise taxes which plague the small- 
business man—on luggage and other leather 
goods, on electric appliances, jewelry, re- 
frigerators, furs, sporting goods, air condi- 
tioners, automotive parts and accessories and 
countless other items must be eliminated 
as I have recommended in legislation intro- 
duced in the Congress. 

Moreover, it is up to the small-business 
man himself, individually and through his 
organizations, to advise the Congress on spe- 
cific ways and means by which it wants help. 
A constant effort must be made to curb the 
activities of monopoly in whatever form it 
may exist—whether it be in big government 
big labor, or big business, 

CONCLUSION 

Out of the initiative, the energy, the back- 
breaking labor of little businessmen have 
come many of the blessings that account for 
our high standard of living. We dare not 
tax the little fellow to death or regulate him 
to exhaustion. 

He deserves a fair break—not crocodile 
tears or phony cheers. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4830) making appro- 
priations for foreign aid for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, and for other 


purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the first commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
an address delivered at Natural Bridge in 
my home county of Rockbridge on April 
20, 1947, I made these statments: 

In two global wars we have fought to 
preserve the principles of our founding 
fathers and yet the world peace for which 
we sacrificed blood and treasure eludes our 
grasp. Instead of a world made safe for 
democracy we find the totalitarian and anti- 
God ideologies of communism feeding on 
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the measureless misery of war-torn Coun- 
tries of Europe. Many of our own people 
have so lost faith in the fact that God gov- 
erns in the affairs of men that they think 
another conflict js inevitable. * + » 

We are proceeding, I believe, on the as- 
sumption that the Lenin philosophy of world 
revolution has been altered to contemplate 
world Gomination, either directly or by 
means of controlling Communist-dominated 
states. We assume that the Soviet Union 
wants to take advantage of confusion and 
chaos in Europe to extend its influence 
wherever possible. We fear that the com- 
plete domination of Europe and large seg- 
ments of Asia by Communist-controlled gov- 
ernments would constitute as great a threat 
to democracy as a similar control under the 
leadership of Adolf Hitler. * * * 

While the immediate areas of confiict be- 
tween us and the Soviet Union are in Ger- 
many and Austria, they will ultimately con- 
cern eastern Europe, now dominated by 
Rus:‘a; the Near Kast, where there cre vital 
oil supplies, and the Far East, now torn by 
civil war. They also involve, of course, our 
proposal, to which Russia refuses to 
agree, for international control of atomic 
power. e$ 

We have done everything humanly pos- 
sible to convince the Russian leaders that 
our supreme desire is for peace and, by re- 
fusing to demand territory or economic ad- 
vantages and by pouring out our treasure 
to feed the starving, clothe the naked, and 
rehabilitate war-torn countries, we have at- 
tempted to demonstrate to Russia and the 
world that we are actuated by the highest 
ethical principles. 


Then after discussing our futile efforts 
to get the Russian leaders to abide by 
the agreements made at Yalta and Potts- 
dam and to carry out the clear intent 
and purpose of the Charter of United 
Nations, I said: 

If, in spite of our best efforts, Russia re- 
fuses to live with us in one world, our next 
best hope for peace will be through a firm 
alliance with the Christian people to be 
found in the Western Hemisphere, in con- 
tinental Europe, Great Britain, and her do- 
minions. That will be a last resort if Russia 
violates the covenants and wrecks the pro- 
gram of United Nations. 


On June 5, within 2 months after I 
made that speech, Secretary of State 
Marshall said at Harvard: 

It is already evident that, before the United 
States Government can proceed much further 
in its efforts to alleviate the situation and 
help start the European world on its way to 
recovery, there must be some agreement 
among the countries of Europe as to the re- 
quirements of the situation and the part 
those countries themselves will take in order 
to give proper effect to whatever action might 
be undertaken by this Government. 
The role of this country should consist of 
friendly aid in the drafting of a European 
program and of later support of such a pro- 
gram so far as it may be practical for us to 
do so. The program should be a joint one, 
agreed to by a number, if not all European 
nations. 


That proposal was eagerly seized upon 
by the Prime Ministers of Great Britain 
and France, who promptly gave to the 
press of the world their interpretation of 
what General Marshall had proposed. 
Thus was born the now famous Marshall 
plan, which 15 months ago by an over- 
whelming vote was passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States under the title 
“The Economic Cooperation Act of 1948.” 

Recognizing the danger to freedom 
everywhere in the worid arising from the 
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desperate sickness of western Europe, we, 
in ccoperation with western Europe, im- 
plemented that plan to cure that sick- 
ness. Democrats and Republicans joined 
hands in a postwar demonstration of 
American unity that did more than any 
other single thing to stem the tidal wave 
of communism. The wise and farseeing 
action of the Congress last year demon- 
strated both America’s magnanimity and 
its capacity to recognize its own true self- 
interest. At the same time it gave a 
desperately needed boost to the waning 
morale of our wartime allies. 

This great act of faith on the part of 
the American people and their Congress 
has been already amply justified by the 
success of the European recovery pro- 
gram. Substantial recovery progress has 
been made in Europe during the past 
year. Mr. Hoffman has testified to the 
Appropriations Committee that the total 
output of factories and mines in the par- 
ticipating countries during the calendar 
year was 14 percent above that of 1947. 
Gross investment is running at the ex- 
tremely high rate of approximately 20 
percent of the gross national product. 
Over-all exports in 1948 were 20 percent 
above 1947. Moreover, in the important 
field of finance and price stabilization 
the participating countries have made 
real progress, and have taken important 
steps to help each other back to recovery. 

One simple fact perhaps gives more 
eloquent testimony to the success of the 
European recovery program than all the 
statistics that can k- marshaled, namely, 
many of the people who opposed the pro- 
gram last year on the ground that it in- 
volved “pouring money down a rathole” 
are now saying that production has been 
built up to such a point that the program 
is no longer needed. 

I submit that the one thing we cannot 
afford to do is to fail to maintain the 
present momentum of recovery in west- 
ern Europe. As Mr. Hoffman has so elo- 
quently testified, every businessman 
knows that once the momentum of a siz- 
able operation is lost, it can be regained 
only at an excessive cost. If we mean 
business and intend to carry this pro- 
gram through, we cannot afford to lose 
this momentum. There is still a stiff 
climb ahead. This is an extremely criti- 
cal year, the year in which European 
countries will have to face the issue of 
whether they will extend their coopera- 
tion and achieve a real pooling of their 
resources, or whether each will attempt 
on his own to save his own skin. We al- 
ready have an example of such desperate 
acts of self-preservation in the barter 
agreements Great Britain has made with 
Argentina and Russia. Our continuing 
aid on an adequate scale is a necessary 
condition to their decision in favor of 
the policies that are essential to their 
growth toward a unified Europe. 

We are fortunate in having as Admin- 
istrator of the foreign-aid program a 
broad-gage businessman. Political par- 
tisanship played no part in the selection 
of Mr. Hoffman and it has played no part 
in his administration of the ECA. Every- 
where, on both sides of this Chamber, and 
on the outside, we hear praise of the 
outstanding manner in which the pro- 
gram has been administered in the past. 
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Let me suggest to my distinguished col- 
leagues that having selected an outstand- 
ing businessman to do a businessman’s 
job, which admittedly he is doing well, we 
should continue to give him the tools that 
he feels are necessary to be provided if 
we are to carry forward the job to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Mr. Hoffman occu- 
pies a position of high trust, and can be 
relied upon to carry out the task with as 
ae outlay of taxpayer’s dollars as pos- 
sible. 

The argument has been advanced that 
further declines in prices will make it 
possible to carry out the program for sub- 
stantially less than the amount contained 
in the bill as passed by the House. Let 
us examine this argument. In the first 
place, the action of the House already has 
not only taken into account the effect of 
all price declines to date but has also 
anticipated further price declines. The 
original ECA estimate of needs for the 
fiscal year 1950 were adjusted downward 
to take account of the net effect of price 
declines up to May 15. In addition, the 
House committee made a further reduc- 
tion of $80,000,000, based on its forecast 
of further price declines. The net effect 
of changes in prices since May 15 on the 
cost of the program has been of minor 
consequence. 

As I said in my Natural Bridge speech, 
no one can lift the veil of the future. No 
one can foresee what economic ups and 
downs lie ahead of us. I will say, how- 
ever, that if the Senate makes cuts on 
account of furthœ anticipated price de- 
clines, beyond those taken into account 
in the bill as passed by the House, we shall 
be saying by our action that we are con- 
fidently predicting a depression in this 
country of a severity such as has been 
witnessed only five times in the last 100 
years. 

The second point to bear in mind in 
examining the argument that price de- 
clines Warrant a substantial additional 
cut is that price changes work two ways 
in their effect on the cost of such a pro- 
gram as this. We must recognize, too, 
that price declines are not uniform. Last 
year, the prices of farm products which 
we export to Europe declined most rap- 
idly, but so far this year the prices of 
textiles and other manufactured goods 
which we might import have led the de- 
cline. So,a further change in price levels 
might easily result in reducing the value 
of Europe's exports in a proportion 
greater than it would reduce the value 
of her imports, and so actually would in- 
crease her need for aid. All of us know 
why it was necessary for the United 
States to extend dollar aid in the first 
place. It was because the countries of 
western Europe required goods which 
could be purchased only in the United 
States and the Western Hemisphcre, 
and only with dollars, and that those 
countries were unable to obtain enough 
dollars to pay for those goods out of their 
own earnings. When prices go down, it is 
true that American goods can be bought 
for less, but unfortunately it is also true 
that the western European countries get 
less for the goods they sell. Further- 
more, in a period of price declines, sales 
fall off. This is a natural development, 
and one which does not need to cause 
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alarm, but which unavoidably brings on a 
shrinking in earnings. All of us know 
what has happened in the case of Great 
Britain. A fall in export sales to the 
Western Hemisphere has resulted in a 
serious drain on Britain’s reserves. Of 
course, because the volume of exports 
from the United States to Europe far 
exceeds the volume of their exports to 
the United States, price declines do pro- 
duce a net saving in the cost of the pro- 
gram. But the real question we must 
ask ourselves now is whether in the ac- 
tion of the House of Representatives 
these savings may not already have been 
overestimated. 

No one is more acutely aware than I of 
the present urgent need to reduce Fed- 
eral spending, and no one is more desir- 
ous of seeing our budget balanced with- 
out the necessity for the imposition of 
additional taxes. But if the Congress 
was right in authorizing by an over- 
whelming majority a continuation of the 
ECA program as a major contribution 
to the cause of peace, it would be highly 
inconsistent for the Congress now to vote 
for an appropriation which would be in- 
adequate to do the required job. In case 
any taxpayer may be under the impres- 
sion that the Congress is appropriating 
vast funds for a program of international 
cooperation without an adequate under- 
standing of what is involved, attention is 
invited to the fact that before the Con- 
gress voted to authorize a continuation 
of ECA, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee took 584 pages of printed tes- 
timony and the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee 865 pages. Before the House 
Appropriations Committee voted to re- 
port an appropriation bill it took 1,072 
pages of printed testimony, and before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
acted, it took 997 pages of printed 
testimony. 

If, on the basis of 3,518 pages of testi- 
mony, in which every phase of the pro- 
gram was fully explored and every need 
minutely explained, we do not under- 
stand what is involved, we should ask 
the Father of Light to illuminate our 
understanding. 

In the authorization bill the Congress 
authorized to be appropriated for fiscal 
1950 the sum of $4,280,000,000. After 
the most careful and competent analy- 
sis, and taking into account present and 
prospective price declines, as I have in- 
dicated, the Budget Bureau submitted 
to the Congress an estimate of $4,198,- 
200,000. Then, when he appeared before 
the House Committee, Administrator 
Hoffman, who is as firm a believer in 
efficiency and economy as any member 
of this body, indicated a belief that he 
could do the required job for $4,015,900,- 
000. The bill as passed by the House 
carried an appropriation of $3,568,700,- 
000, or 15 percent less than the budget 
estimate. However, the House gave 
needed leeway to the Administrator by 
providing that, if he finds it necessary 
in order to keep up the recovery momen- 
tum in Europe, he now spend that ap- 
propriated amount in 1044 months 
rather than in the usual 12 months, and 
may come back, if necessary, for a sup- 
plemental appropriation. The Senate 
Appropriations Committee has reported 
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to the Senate a bill carrying the sum of 
$3,628,380,000 for the fiscal year in ques- 
tion, plus a loan authorization of 
$150,000,000. 

In testifying before the Senate com- 
mittee, Mr. Hoffman said: 

Two points I have repeatedly emphasized 
are, first: That our objective would be to 
make the sum of $3,568,C90,000 last for 12 
morths if possible, or, if not, for as long a 
time as possible; but second, that on the basis 
of the best estimates we can make at this 
time, estimates which reflect a considered and 
conservative judgment, I believe now that we 
will have to spend this sum in less than 12 
months, 

In these circumstances, we expect that 
the OEEC will recommend to us a recovery 
program for 1949-50 which will require more 
than $3,568,000,000 of American aid. When 
we receive it, we do not intend to approve it 
formally. Instead, we plan to inform the 
Europeans that their program may be used 
by them for planning purposes in the early 
months of the year. But we will also tell 
them that we propose to keep the program 
under constant review, and that cuts will be 
made throughout the year wherever they can 
be made without jeopardizing the success of 
the ERP in order to bring the total of Ameri- 
can aid down to %3,568,000,000 if possible. 

For the purpose of having the record per- 
fectly clear, however, I wish to repeat once 
more our present estimate that the amount 
recommended by the subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee, namely, 
$4,015,000,000, is the minimum required to 
maintain recovery without loss of momen- 
tum. 


As my friend, Gen. Charles E. Kil- 
bourne, of Lexington, recently remarked 
to me, “I do not hear everything that is 
said; I do not understand all that I hear; 
and I do not remember all that I under- 
stand.” But, Mr. President, I heard 
enough, understood enough, and remem- 
ber enough of the testimony of Mr. 
Hoffman and his aides concerning the 
amount needed for the proper continu- 
ation of his demonstrated program to be 
convinced in my own mind that we can- 
not safely cut that fund below $3,852,- 
000,000 for the 12 months, which is 10 
percent less than the authorization. Of 
course, in a program of nearly $4,000,- 
000,000, no one could categorically say 
that a difference of $150,000,000 or $200,- 
000,000 would be the exact difference be- 
tween success and failure. 

As I have studied the question of the 
appropriation for European recovery, 
and as I have observed the march of 
events in the world, I have been forced to 
the conclusion that it would be a risk, 
a serious risk, to our peace and security, 
if a further cut than that were made in 
the appropriation for the ERP. I sub- 
mit that we cannot afford to take any 
risks in this vital sector. Freedom is too 
precious to bear a price tag. To run the 
risk of losing it for what might prove to 
be false economy would be out of keeping 
with the best traditions of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia and of the United 
States of America. Europe’s economic 
recovery is essential to our security, as is 
recognized in the Atlantic Pact, which 
we, by an overwhelming majority, rati- 
fied on yesterday. We are not engaged 
in philanthropy through the ERP or in- 
dulging in a vague do-goodism. We are 
building the security and protecting the 
freedom of our country. And to adopt a 
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pinch-penny attitude toward this appro- 
priation is to jeopardize our security and 
our freedom. 

We are living in the midst of a peace 
that is only an absence of war. Since 
the defeat of the Germans and the Japa- 
nes» in 1945, the Soviet Union has con- 
tinued to expand. In Europe alone, Po- 
land, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Albania, and half of 
Germany have disappeared behind the 
Iron Curtain, joining the Soviet Inion's 
earlier victims, Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. In the Far East most of China 
and half of Korea are already in the 
hands of the Communists, and several 
areas in Southeast Asia are imminently 
threatened. In Japan, more than a 
150,000 Communists, many indoctrinated 
while prisoners in the Soviet Union, carry 
on their ceaseless agitation. 

This is the cold war, Senators, and it 
is not yet won. Had it not been for 
British and American assistance, Greece 
would today be a Soviet satellite. Had it 
not been for United Nations interven- 
tion, Iran might well be a Soviet puppet. 
Had it not been for the Marshall plan, 
most of western Europe might well be 
under Soviet domination today. But 
there was a Marshall plan, and Europe 
still is free, and Europe is daily growing 
in economic strength and unity. But it 
still has a long way to go before it can 
stand completely on its own. We can- 
not afford to take any risks whatsoever 
that Europe may not be able to carry on, 
prosperous and free. 

The Soviet Union has a land army of 
4,009,000 men with which it could 
overrun Europe in a shooting war if it 
chose to do so. But the Soviet Union 
knows that if it tried that it would be 
taking a terrific risk. The Soviet Union 
has neither the air superiority, nor the 
atomic weapons, nor the industrial plant 
to take on at this time the free world in 
a shooting war. The odds, therefore, ap- 
pear to be against the Soviet Union’s 
starting a shooting war. 

But the risk that the Soviet Union will 
continue to try to expand by infiltration 
remains. We have seen this tactic work 
too often not to know that it can succeed 
in countries where economic conditions 
are so bad that people live without hope. 

The European recovery program is de- 
signed to make Europe’s economy work 
so efficiently and provide such a satis- 
factory standard of living that the Com- 
munist tactic of infiltration cannot suc- 
ceed. 

Peace and freedom are not prizes that 
can be won in one encounter like a foot- 
ball game. They must be fought for and 
maintained from day to day, from month 
to month, from year to year. They can 
be maintained only if we create the con- 
ditions of contentment and economic 
well-being in which they can survive. 

Let us not therefore indulge in any 
false economies. When we examine the 
United States budget today we find that 
considerably more than half is for de- 
fense and foreign-aid expenditures. 
Here is the main area where cutting must 
be done, if the tremendous costs of gov- 
ernment are to be substantially reduced 
eee burdens on our economy light- 
ened. 
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We can cut the cost of national de- 
fense by making the European recovery 
program a success. During the last 15 
months the ERP has stopped Soviet ex- 
pansion in Europe cold. It can keep it 
stopped in Europe next year and per- 
haps indefinite?y if we carry on our pro- 
gram long enough to make Europe self- 
supporting, and are successful in break- 
ing down the barriers to world trade as 
proposed in 1934 by Cordell Hull, one of 
the truly great statesmen of our day and 
generation. To curtail this program toa 
point where it may fail and where it may 
be impossible to follow through to suc- 
cess would be false economy. We must 
stay with this program until it succeeds 
in removing the threat of war in Europe, 
until this uneasy peace is supplanted 
by a real peace. Only then will it be pos- 
sible for us to bring down our heavy ex- 
penditures for national defense. Only 
then will it be possible to bring Govern- 
ment expenditures down to the level 
where they should be. 

When we finally weigh the efforts of 
ECA, the question of what contribution 
it makes to enduring peace is all-im- 
portant. Will Rogers once said the 
United States never lost a war and never 
won a peace. We must win this peace. 
We have had four wars in the lifetime of 
my mother, who was 91 years old last 
April. She told me recently that those 
are enough wars for one lifetime. In 
winning World War II we spent, and did 
not hesitate in spending, at the rate of 
from eight to twelve billion dollars a 
month, and before we won it we had 
spent $340,000,000,000. 

Peace is worth more than war. Win- 
ning the peace is worth more than win- 
ning a war. If what we are now invest- 
ing in ERP in this program to win the 
peace is reasonably calculated to achieve 
that end, not only can we afford the in- 
vestment, but we cannot afford not to 
make it. What prudent man, faced with 
the necessity of retrenchment, would 
cancel the fire insurance on his home as 
his first economy move? Our present in- 
surance against the flaming sword is an 
adequate military establishment and the 
rehabilitation of democratic allies in 
Europe. I have said and now repeat that 
I do not think that a shooting war is 
imminent. But fifth-column penetration 
is a continuing menace, and I know of 
no military expert who would under- 
write our national security on the now 
famous Colonel Toombs formula: “We 
can lick the damn Yankees with corn- 
stalks.” 

After World War I, weary of sacrifice 
and eager to lighten the tax burden, we 
succumbed to the dulcet plea to return to 
normalcy, and we demobilized our Army 
and sank our Navy. Those in favor of 
economy got economy, and those favor- 
ing a reduction in income taxes got a tax 
cut in excess of $2,000,000,000. But in 
less than 25 years they and all the rest of 
us, including the veterans of World War 
I who had been told their sacrifices were 
not in vain, got a bigger and better war 
involving 1,000,000 casualties, $340,000,- 
000,000 cash outlay, postwar inflation, 
the cost of which has not yet been tabu- 
lated, and a social unrest that consti- 
tutes a definite threat to the perpetuity 
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of the very democratic institutions for 
which both wars were fought. 

Over and above all else, after World 
War I we adopted a policy of national 
isolation and turned our backs upon our 
former war allies. Fortunately, they 
were able to survive, and, when we were 
attacked in 1941, to hold the line until we 
could again prepare for battle. Such a 
chance to prepare against disaster will 
never come to us again. This time we 
will either assist our allies in their 
struggle to recover from the last war or 
face a hostile world alone. I rejoice in 
the fact that we have profited from our 
experience and are now committed to a 
program of international cooperation as 
the best safeguard against another war. 
Both Lot and his wife knew what was 
necessary to save them from destruction, 
but Lot’s wife turned back. God grant 
that we shall not emulate her example. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I shall be glad to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask a question of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, who is a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, as I am, and I desire 
to be a little bit specific in my question, 
because I understand that in the com- 
mittee the Senator from Virginia sup- 
ported, in substance, the report which 
the committee made. There were sev- 
eral items in connection with which he 
voted against the action of the majority, 
but do I correctly understand him to 
favor the total amount of the ECA ap- 
propriation for 1950, as the committee 
reported it, not including the $74,000,000 
for the balance of 1949? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
after 23 years of legislative experience, I 
have learned that most legislation is the 
result of friendly compromise. In our 
committee there was a motion made to 
make a very drastic cut in the program, 
one of approximately $800,000,000, and 
that motion was defeated. Then the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
REED] made a motion to accept the House 
figure, which was for 12 months, with a 
10142-month spending privilege. That 
motion was defeated. Then I made a 
motion to cut the authorization by 10 
percent, which would have been $428,- 
000,000 below the authorization, but 
slightly above the House figure for a 12- 
month period and less than the House 
figure for a 1042-month period. Then 
the junior Senator from Michigan 
Mr. Fercuson] made a motion to cut the 
budget estimate 10 percent. That mo- 
tion was adopted. I voted for it; and, 
with all due deference to my previous 
personal views, I intend to stay with the 
committee on that figure, because, as I 
have said, in a program involving nearly 
$4,000,000,000, no one can categorically 
say that $200,000,00C or $250,000,000 is 
an exact measure of the difference be- 
tween success and failure. 

Therefore I am willing to take the 
chance that, with his extraordinary 
ability, Mr. Hoffman will be able to use 
the fund carried in our bill to do the job, 
provided, Mr. President, we do not adopt 
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amendments which will reduce the 
amount, first, by $74,000,000, which he 
has already obligated, and justifiably so. 
Under the joint resolution, we permitted 
him to continue to spend on the basis of 
the lowest pending appropriation bill, 
and at that time we had only the House 
bill. So he made his commitments on the 
basis of the House bill, and they involved 
$74,000,000, which the committee pro- 
posed to cut out of his appropriation. I 
hope that amendment will not be adopt- 
ed, because it will cut below what is need- 
ed as I have indicated. 

Then there was a $50,000,000 grant to 
Spain, which is not an OEEC country. 
Mr. Hoffman has no way in the world 
to administer a relief program in Spain. 
I am hoping that that will come out of 
the program. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHAPMAN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Virginia yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I will say to the 
Senator from Virginia that with those 
two suggestions I am in hearty sympathy. 
I should like to ask him a question, so 
as to have the Recorp clear with refer- 
ence to the dollars and cents, as well as 
with reference to the general statement 
which he has made. I assume he is also 
in favor of the committee’s action with 
relation to the carry-over of Government 
relief in occupied areas as to which the 
committee cut the House appropriation 
$25,000,000. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I shall stand by 
the committee action on that item, be- 
cause the testimony before us was that 
in all likelihood the job can be done with 
the amount appropriated, and, certainly, 
as I have indicated already in my re- 
marks, we have a serious budget situa- 
tion, and no one is more desirous than 
I am to get by without either a big 
deficit on the one hand or a burdensome 
new tax on the other hand. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. First I wish to 
congratulate the Senator from Virginia 
on the thoroughly splendid address he 
has just made to the Senate, because I 
think he has presented a concept which 
is irresistible in its public value for the 
welfare and security of this Nation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
that tribute could come from no source 
which I would more deeply appreciate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the 
Senator. With respect to the ECA ap- 
propriation, I am particularly interested 
in the Senator’s answer to the inter- 
rogatory of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. I do not need to indicate my own 
deep and fundamental sympathy with 
the ECA. I think that is an axiom. 

In the present situation, however, 
when it is perfectly obvious that there 
must be general budgetary cuts spread 
through the entire body of appropria- 
tions, much as I regret the extent to 
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which the cut has gone as recommended 
by the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, I am inclined to agree with the 
conclusion announced by the Senator 
from Virginia himself, that we confront 
a condition and not a theory, and that 
we must guide ourselves accordingly. 
Therefore, so far as I am concerned, with 
the exception of the ex post facto cut 
which goes into the previous fiscal year, 
I am not going to resist reductions rec- 
ommended by the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, and I am quite content 
to let the arithmetic go to conference 
for final exploration and judgment. 

It seems to me, however, that the crit- 
ical issues presented before the Senate in 
connection with the bill—and I judge 
this is the view of the able Senator from 
Virginia, at any rate it is the question I 
am asking him—it seems to me that the 
critical issues before the Senate in con- 
nection with the bill relate to the four 
or five amendments which have been of- 
fered, which virtually become expres- 
sions of legislative in nt in respect to 
matters which, in the opinion of the 
Senator from Michigan, the Committee 
on Appropriations really should have 
little jurisdiction over. However, I do 
not quarrel with the committee for any 
action it takes on its own responsibility. 

I am asking the Senator, speaking now 
from the viewpoint of two friends of 
ECA, whether the real issue before the 
Senate is not a question of over-all 
mathematics, but has come down to the 
question of rejecting certain amend- 
ments which, at least by indirection, 
would seriously cripple the entire enter- 
prise, and whether that is not the point 
at which we will find it necessary to con- 
centrate our consideration. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
fully and unreservedly concur in the 
suggestion made by my distinguished 
colleague from Michigan that it will be 
the part of wisdom for the friends of this 
program, those who believe in it, those 
who want to see it succeed, those who 
believe that if it does succeed it is going 
to be a major contribution to the future 
peace of the world, to accept as the best 
settlement we could get the money 
amount carried in the major bill, and 
make our stand against the five amend- 
ments, only one of which, as I recall, we 
had any testimony on, and that was a 
relatively minor one, the so-called 
Rhodes amendment, which denies aid to 
any country which violates any treaty. 

It seems that a hundred years ago we 
had a treaty with Morocco, now under 
the jurisdiction of France, about certain 
tariffs. In the light of extreme and un- 
usual economic conditions, necessitating 
the conservation of dollar resources, 
France put the same kind of restrictions 
on American purchases which nearly all 
the European countries had, and accord- 
ing to the report which I got from Mr, 
Hoffman in explanation of this program, 
the restrictions of which Mr. Rhodes and 
other Americans in Morocco complained, 
apply to everybody in Morocco. But 
the amendment which the committee 
adopted to the bill would provide that 
France could not participate in the re- 
covery program unless she stood by a 
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hundred-years-ago treaty with respect 
to trade with Morocco, and thereby gave 
Americans in Morocco an exclusive right 
to deal in American goods over their 
competitors, and apparently to the det- 
riment of the economy of Morocco. I do 
not believe that is a good amendment to 
the bill, and I should like to see it elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I regret that I did 
not hear the first part of the Senator's 
remarks, and I desire a little clarification 
as to how he arrived at the statement 
he made a moment ago that the appro- 
priations now carried by the bill repre- 
sent a 10-percent cut unde. the budget 
estimate. I do not quite follow the 
Senator’s figures, and I should like to 
have him explain them. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I did not do the 
figuring. There was a motion in the 
committee to cut the budget estimate 
10 percent. It was offered by the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON], 
and it was adopted. It figured out, ac- 
cording to the committee clerks and 
computers to the figure put into the bill, 
and I think they figured it correctly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It appears on its 
face to be more than a 10-percent cut. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is the Senator 
looking at the budget estimate? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. The report says, 
“The bill as reported to the Senate, 
under the estimates, $748,820,000.” I 
presume it means under the budget 
estimate. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We have the 
army-aid program to consider, also. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I see. What the 
Senator means is that the cut in the ECA 
amount is 10 percent? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Ten percent of the 
budget estimate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is what I 
wanted cleared up. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In view of the 
point, and a very pertinent and vital one, 
made by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Michigan as to the friends of 
the program standing together, I think 
it might be pertinent for me to refer to 
the four other amendments which he 
undoubtedly had in mind. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator a question at that 
point? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. For my informa- 
tion, is it or is it not true that the five 
amendments, to one of which the Sena- 
tor has already referred—and I am 
cognizant of the identification of the 
other four—were put into the bill after 
the hearings had been concluded, were 
not based upon testimony and were 
never submitted te ECA for its official 
reaction? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is true, ex- 
cept the so-called Rhodes amendment 
concerning Morocco trade. Mr. Rhodes 
did appear before the committee, and 
made a very earnest and it appeared to 
me at the time, a very plausible plea. He 
claimed that Americans in Morocco were 
being discriminated against. But upon 
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further investigation I agreed with the 
viewpoint of Mr. Hoffman, that we would 
place France and the State Department 
in a very undesirable light if we fell back 
on the provisions of a 100-year-old treaty 
in order to give Americans in Morocco 
rights which nationals of no other coun- 
try enjoyed. 

Then we had the so-called Cordon 
fertilizer amendment, based at the time 
upon the assumption that our farmers 
were still experiencing a shortage of 
nitrogen, and that we needed to make 
available to them 10 percent of the ca- 
pacity of the plants owned by the Gov- 
ernment and operated by the Army pri- 
marily for the purpose of furnishing 
nitrogenous fertilizers to Germany. 

We have subsequently found, as I as- 
serted in the committee at the time to 
be the fact, but did not have the proof, 
that there is at the moment about a 200,- 
000-ton surplus of that type of fertilizer 
in this country, and I understand from 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CORDON] 
that he is glad to know that he misjudged 
the situation, and I understand he will 
ask the privilege of withdrawing his 
amendment, or certainly he will not ob- 
ject to the Senate voting it down. 

The amendment of probably the most 
serious consequences was that offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. MCCLELLAN] to freeze the tentative 
estimates of cotton and food in the bill, 
regardless of the fact that we cut the 
over-all appropriation about $400,000,- 
000 below the $4,000,000,000 Mr. Hoffman 
had used in making a tentative estimate. 
That amendment would require him to 
buy those farm products on the basis of 
an estimate that was tentative, in try- 
ing to justify the various items he was 
asking us to put in the bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the budget was 
reduced by 10 percent, which I think is 
about the amount of the reduction re- 
ported in the bill 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Ten percent. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The committee 
cut the amount about 10 percent below 
the budget estimate, as I recall. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then if the 
amendment to which the Senator refers, 
which I sponsored to the bill, were made 
to conform to that 10-percent reduction, 
would the Senator still oppose the 
amendment? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I would, because 
it violates the working agreement be- 
tween ECA and OEEC, under which we 
understand that, as the sovereign na- 
tions involved are dealing with us in a 
friendly attitude we will let the various 
nations indicate to us where their needs 
lie, and then, within certain limits of 
our discretion about those needs, we will 
certainly let them indicate, of the items 
we are willing to approve, which shall 
take top priority. I do not think we 
have any right under this program to 
say, “Even though you need machinery 
for rehabilitation far more than you need 
cotton or wheat or corn, so much cotton 
and so much wheat and so much corn is 
going to be your portion, take it or leave 
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it. But the amount we allocate now for 
that cannot be spent for machinery or 
any other purpose. 

I am sure the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas knows that all three of 
the major farm organizations of the 
United States have asked us to eliminate 
that item from this program, first, be- 
cause they do not think it will help our 
farmers; second, because they do not 
think it is fair to the program; third, be- 
cause they think Soviet Russia could use 
it as propaganda that we are using the 
program as a dumping process; and 
fourth, because we will ultimately make 
enemies over there instead of friends, 
and really work disaster to our future 
market for our products. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then, if we place 
no restrictions upon the program what- 
soever, what is the point of asking or re- 
quiring each nation to present a budget 
upon the basis of which we are requested 
to appropriate the money to make those 
commodities available? Why do not we 
simply say, “Here is a billion dollars, 
Take it. Spend it any way you want to.” 
When we appropriate money for various 
agencies of Government, each one is re- 
quired to come before the Appropria- 
tions Committees and present its re- 
quest, and justify it. Then we earmark 
the money we appropriate for that spe- 
cific purpose, and it is not subject to 
the determination of an agency after- 
ward that it may spend it for anything 
it wants to. 

Since the budget so prepared originat- 
ed from the nations participating, with 
respect to the commodities they need— 
they said they needed them—and was 
screened through the processes which 
are employed, and was then presented to 
Us as an appeal that they needed that 
much money to acquire this minimum of 
commodities, why should we not take 
them at their word? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
OEEC has not submitted its estimate to 
ECA concerning the cotton and food they 
want during this fiscal year. That is 
point No. 1. OEEC has not been heard 
from. Point No. 2 is that we exercise 
this control because we do not want the 
program to be a glorified WPA or UNRRA 
program. We want it to be a rehabilita- 
tion program. Our previous postwar aid 
had gone for feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked, but the nations in- 
volved had not inaugurated a program of 
trying to get on their feet. We were 
afraid they would ask too much for food 
and clothing and take it easy. We were 
going to say, “We will let you have just 
sufficient food to make you strong enough 
to work, but the rest of the money we 
want to go into something which will 
make you ultimately self-sufficient by 
production, and by getting into trade 
again.” I have lost count of the different 
phases of it. But whatever the next 
phase is—it is section 202, is it not, I ask 
the Senator from Michigan, in our fun- 
damental law? If they buy with Ameri- 
can dollars any food or cotton or farm 
products of which we have a surplus, 
they must come to us for them. That is 
the protection afforded to the American 
farmer, as written in the law, where he 
who runs can read. That is the reason 
I say that since the farm organizations 
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have opposed this amendment—and I 

share their viewpoint—I hope the Senate 

31 not retain the amendment in the 
III. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 8 

Mr. JENNER. If the section of the 
fundamental ECA law which applies pro- 
vides that if we have surpluses which 
other countries need they must come to 
us first, how does the Senator reconcile 
that with the recent trade pact entered 
into between England and Russia, where- 
by England receives from Russia a million 
tons of coarse grain during the next year. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I do not like that 
deal. It is a barter deal. If this program 
is to work permanently we must not only 
rehabilitate the industrial capacity of the 
countries in question, but they must co- 
operate with us in carrying out the whole 
Frogram for reciprocity and freer world 

-trade. The barter deals between Russia 
and Britain, and between Britain and the 
Argentine fly right in the face of what we 
are trying to do. They are deplorable, 
but Britain probably is driven to enter 
into them by a sense of desperation, since 
she could secure the grain from Russia 
on the basis of a barter deal, whereas she 
could secure it from us only on the basis 
of a cash deal. Likewise, she could secure 
meat from Argentina on the basis of a 
barter deal whereas she could not secure 
meat from us on the basis of any kind 
of deal because we do not have it to spare. 
But when Britain secures grain from Rus- 
sia she does not use one penny of our 
money to secure it. 

Mr. JENNER. I understand that, but 
it goes into the general fund of Great 
Britain. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It goes into the 
general fund of Great Britain for the 
economy of Great Britain. That is true. 

Mr. JENNER. She may use it for so- 
cializing her industries. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I do not want to 
become involved in a discussion of the 
Kem amendment, because that has not 
been adopted by our committee. That 
amendment, I believe, is based on the as- 
sumption that we are financing the na- 
tionalization of British industry. At the 
proper time the answer to that will be 
that not $1 of our money goes directly 
into the purchase of any British indus- 
try. The British industries are bought 
with British pounds. But we set up a 
counterpart fund, of which Great Britain 
receives 95 percent and we receive 5 per- 
cent for our own use, and one of the 
things the counterpart fund can be used 
for is the retirement of debt. Great Brit- 
ain increases her cebt by ‘aking over coal, 
steel, or whatever industry she takes over, 
and then she applies a part of the coun- 
terpart fund to the reduction of that debt. 
Mr. Hoffman testified before us that in 
the process she saved on interest and 
carrying charges between $10,000,000 and 
$15,009,000. To that extent we have sub- 
sidized her socialization program. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JENNER. The distinguished Sen- 
ator, being a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, and being acquainted 
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with these problems, may be able to give 
me some enlightenment. As I under- 
stand, about one-third of the Marshall 
plan funds go to Great Britain. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. About $900,000,000 
this year and about $1,000,000,000 the 
previous year. à 

Mr. JENNER. As I understand, Great 
Britain’s present crisis and difficulty is 
due to the fact that she has an unfavor- 
able trade balance. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is one rea- 
son, but there are a number of other 
reasons. 

Mr. JENNER. In other words, in her 
trade with our country she has an un- 
favorable trade balance of about $600,- 
000,000. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Does the Senator 
want some information as to why she 
has such an unfavorable trade balance? 

Mr. JENNER. I should like to lay a 
premise for my question, to see if I am 
not correct. Her total unfavorable trade 
balance will be approximately a little 
more than $2,000,000,000. Is that the 
approximate figure? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No. It was 
about $2,000,000,000 last year. But they 
have really been up against it, under 
their austerity program. 

Mr. JENNER. I realize that. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Bear in mind that 
our checks show that the per man pro- 
duction in Great Britain now is equal 
to the prewar production, but they do 
not have as many workers, and they 
have a great deal of obsolete machinery. 
They estimate that their dollar short- 
age this year will be approximately 
$1,000,000,000, of which we are going 
to take care of about 8900, 000,000. 

Mr. JENNER. In other words, the 
basic economic proposition is that Eng- 
land is spending beyond her income. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely; and 
she has done it for 50 years. Let us 
get this in the Recor at this time. She 
drew from colonial possessions, and she 
was not squeamish about how she 
worked those black boys and brown boys. 

Mr. JENNER. She still is not. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. She loaned the 
money to build the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad in Virginia, which is the best 
piece of railroad property in the world. 
She put up the money when old Gen. 
Billy Mahone built that railroad after 
the War Between the States. He claimed 
that we fell out with him because he 
turned Republican, and that we got the 
British to call the loan. At any rate, 
the loan was called, and the Norfolk & 
Western was purchased by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad for $15,000,000. 

Mr. JENNER. It was a loan. It was 
not a gift. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. They did not 
give anything. They were lending. But 
they did lend all over the world. They 
built up overseas investments to the 
point where they were getting $5,000,- 
000,000 a year income. World War I 
wiped out some of it. World War II 
wiped out practically everything else, 
except for some securities our RFC now 
holds and in South America, some in- 
vestments, but it is nothing comparable 
to what she used to have. 
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Then she suffered terrible war losses, 
Plymouth and Coventry were completely 
destroyed—homes, factories, and every- 
thing. One of every four homes in Eng- 
land was either destroyed or badly dam- 
aged. Not a bomb hit us. Then Britain 
does not have as many workers, because 
during the war her workers were scat- 
tered all over Asia and Europe, as far 
as the Malay Peninsula, and many still 
sleep there. 

Mr. JENNER. The basic thing which 
I do not understand is that we are greatly 
concerned about the deficit of England, 
yet last year we had a deficit. We spent 
more than we earned, to the extent of 
about $1,800,000,000. It is estimated 
that the coming year we shall have defi- 
cit financing to the extent of $7,000,- 
000,000 or $8,000,000,000, according to 
some estimates. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I covet the oppor- 
tunity to correct the Senator. In the 
last appropriation bill we cut more than 
$1,000,000,000 from our military appro- 
priations. We believe that if we do not 
have a brainstorm next spring and pass 
a great many deficiency bills, we shall 
close the next fiscal year with a deficit 
of less than $1,000,000,000, on the basis 
of the budgets we have recommended, if 
the Congress will adopt those budgets 
and stick with them. I ask the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
if I am correct in that statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I do 
not think the Senator is correct. I think 
we are going to have a larger deficit than 
we now anticipate. I do not believe we 
ought to cut the appropriations as re- 
ported by the committee. I do not agree 
with the Senator at all. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The statement of 
the Senator from Indiana was that we 
anticipate a deficit of $5,000,000,090. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know any- 
thing about the anticipated deficit. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I do not agree 
with the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JENNER. The point I am try- 
ing to get at is this: If our economic 
situation continues as it was last year, 
and as it is apparently more or less 
agreed it will be next year, will we not 
wind up in the same position in which 
England is today? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We could if we 
were to indulge ourselves during the time 
when we were trying to protect ourselves 
from another war. We could wind up 
broke. Our resources are not inexhaus- 
tible. But I say to my distinguished 
colleague that if we have the spirit of 
the men who developed this country, if 
we get down to hardtack when hardtack 
is called for, if we do as the people in 
the valley of Virginia did after the War 
Between the States, when all the barns 
and fences were destroyed, after all the 
slaves were gone, and after all the ma- 
chinery and horses were gone, we can 
overcome our difficulties. The people in 
the valley of Virginia did not have a WPA 
or Federal aid. They went to work and 
lived within their means. Now look at 
the Shenandoah Valley. It blossoms like 
the plains of Sharon. 
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Mr. JENNER. I agree with the Sena- 
tor. I add that if England will do the 
same thing, if she will get down to work, 
stop boondoggling, stop the something- 
for-nothing programs, and stop cradle- 
to-the-grave security, she will likewise 
be in better shape. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, I am not in a 
Position to deny the soft impeachment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The situation 
was not quite clear to me from what the 
Senator said to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. The Senator and 
I voted the same way in almost all the 
votes in the committee. My question is 
this: Was not the 10-percent cut from 
the budget estimates arrived at by the 
committee by including $150,000,000 in 
the form of a loan? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. AsIunderstand, 
the Senator is in favor of that pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct; 
and I so stated in my prepared state- 
ment, in which I gave the figures in detail 
as to each proposal, and what we finally 
wound up with. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Before we get 
too far away from the initial colloquy 
between the Senator and myself, in 
which we agreed to make a virtue of 
necessity and not quarrel over the mathe- 
matics of this bill, I forgot to ask one 
additional question. Is it not the gen- 
eral understanding that if the ECA bill 
is cut substantially 10 percent, as is the 
recommendation of the committee, if 
there is a subsequent general rescission 
of 10 percent, the ECA 10 percent direct 
cut is to be recognized, and the general 
rescission is not to apply to ECA? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If I am not act- 
ing improperly in disclosing a discussion 
in executive session—and I do not feel 
that in this instance I am—the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Fercuson] said that if we cut this 
budget estimate 10 percent—and he 
made that statement in support of his 
motion to cut it—then it would not be 
necessary to make the over-all cut apply 
to this particular appropriation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the 
junior Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I understand that 
the McClellan resolution, which may be 
offered as an amendment, provides that 
in case of a cut in an appropriation such 
as the ECA appropriation, the amount of 
the reduction would be considered as ful- 
filling to that extent the purpose of the 
resolution. So the 10-percent cut in this 
bill would stand, but the other bills would 
be reduced in accordance with the terms 
of the resolution. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I may say to the 
junior Senator from Michigan that I am 
a joint patron of that resolution; and to 
the extent of my one sixty-third interest 
in what is done about it, I certainly would 
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not ask that an appropriation which I 
personally think was cut a little too low 
be cut 5 or 10 percent more. That would 
not make sense to me. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I wish to make 
it quite plain that my agreement with 
the Senator from Virginia with respect to 
the mathematics of the bill was contin- 
gent upon the understanding that a di- 
rect cut made in this appropriation would 
be a. complete credit in behalf of 
ECA against any subsequent general 
rescission. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. While there was 
no vote in the Appropriations Committee 
on that issue, I think it is only fair to 
say that, so far as I can judge the sense 
of the committee, that was the sense of 
the committee when we agreed to a cut 
of that magnitude at that time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Let me say that 
there is no question in my mind that the 
Senator states the facts correctly. 

5 FERGUSON. I will say the same 
ing. 

Mr. McCLELLAN and Mr. MAYBANK 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Virginia yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield first to the 
Senator from Arkansas, and then I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Senators will re- 
call the colloquy between the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] and 
myself several days ago on the floor of 
the Senate regarding Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 108. Subsequently the able Sena- 
tor from Michigan presented to me a 
suggested amendment to conform to 
what we had discussed and what we had 
both agreed upon at that time. That 
amendment was adopted by the commit- 
tee which reported Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 108, and it will be offered to the 
joint resolution when it reaches the floor. 

With regard to the question of -how 
this bill might be affected, it will be 
recalled that I stated at that time that 
so far as I was personally concerned I 
felt that the Senate could take full re- 
sponsibility for making the cut in ECA 
appropriations, because that would be a 
blanket cut, and there was no reason, in 
my judgment, for the Senate in any way 
to shirk its responsibility in making the 
cut it felt it should make in the ECA 
appropriation bill. 

However, the amendment as prepared 
and submitted by the able Senator from 
Michigan, and as adopted by the com- 
mittee, would have the effect that if we 
had cut the ECA funds 10 percent below 
the budget estimates that 10 percent cut 
would be credited against a total 20-per- 
cent cut that it would be possible for the 
President to cut the funds for that 
agency, so that he could not cut them 20 
percent more. That arrangement ap- 
plies to that amendment and also to the 
appropriations for all other agencies 
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with respect to which the Congress has 
made a cut of 1 percent, 5 percent, or 10 
percent under the budget recommenda- 
tions. In other words, such cuts must 
be credited against the limitation that a 
total cut of not more than 20 percent can 
possibly be made in the funds of such 
agency. That is my interpretation of 
the amendment submitted by the able 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am indebted to 
the able Senator from Arkansas for the 
very sympathetic consideration he gave 
to the amendment I submitted. The 
amendment was drawn by our legislative 
counsel, and it comes as close to achiev- 
ing the result I am talking about as it 
seemed possible to put on paper. There- 
fore, I think it is important, from the 
viewpoint I have expressed, that the 
amendment be adopted. 

I am grateful to the Senator for his 
interest in it. However, the amendment 
does not completely reach the situation 
I am talking about, because it protects 
an agency which has had a 10-percent 
cut made in its appropriations, as against 
only half of the 20-percent cut, which 
the resolution would permit. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am now sub- 
mitting to the Senator from Virginia a 
slightly different question. Ihave under- 
stood that the committee might give 
consideration to a horizontal 10-percent 
rescission of all appropriations; or some- 
thing of that character. It was in that 
connection that I wished to be sure that 
my understanding was correct. My un- 
derstanding arises from conversations 
with most of the members of the com- 
mittee that in such a situation a direct 
10-percent cut made by the Senate would 
be considered as meeting the ECA's share 
of a general 10-percent recession. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is my under- 
standing. That is my personal position; 
I believe that was the sentiment of the 
committee at the time when we took the 


action, and I assume it will continue to 


be the sentiment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wish to make clear 
that there was colloquy and discussion 
in the committee about the 10 percent 
and how it would apply, as has been 
stated; but there was no vote and no 
one was committed on it. 

As to the resolution of the Senator 
from Arkansas to have a 10-percent cut 
made in the appropriations for all Gov- 
ernment agencies, let me say that even 
after we act on the ECA appropriation 
bill, after we act on the stock-piling bill, 
in which a cut of some $270,000,000 has 
been made in contract authorizations, 
and after we act on the armed services 
appropriation bill, with respect to which 
the funds for the Air Force were cut by 
the committee $800,000,000, that being 
equal to the amount proposed by the 
President for universal military train- 
ing—and the committee also made a cut 
in connection with the l-year-trainees 
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program—we must realize that cuts have 
not been made by the Senate in the ap- 
propriations for two-thirds of the Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

So if we are going to have an under- 
standing that the 10 percent cut cannot 
be made in the funds carried in' this 
bill, I do not see how we would get very 
far in the direction of making cuts in 
appropriations generally, because the 
only bills left, after this one, are the ap- 
propriation bill for the Department of 
Agriculture, whose appropriations are 
already below the prewar level, and the 
appropriation bill for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments, whose funds 
have already been cut below the amount 
of the budget estimates. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, if 
the economy resolution is passed, it 
strikes me that the only fair way to 
proceed is to do just what is provided by 
the amendment offered by the able Sen- 
ator from Michigan. That provides the 
latitude of permitting a cut of between 
5 and 10 percent to be made, provided 
there is a limitation or restriction that 
no agency shall have its funds cut more 
than 20 percent; and it also provides a 
credit feature, namely, that any agency 
whose funds have been cut by the Con- 
gress itself below the amount of the 
budget estimate, shall have that cut 
‘credited against the 20 percent figure. 

Of course, every cut the Congress 
makes brings us that much nearer to bal- 
ancing the budget. Therefore, if sub- 
stantial cuts are made by the Congress, 
it will not be necessary for the President 
to reduce the over-all appropriations by 
10 percent. The more reductions we 
make here, the smaller the reduction the 
President will have to make. In such 
circumstances, perhaps he could make 
only a 5 percent reduction. 

It seems to me that the only fair way 
to proceed is according to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan; but 
of course that leaves the matter in the 
discretion of the President. 
be obliged to make the cut in the ECA 
funds or in the funds of any other 
agency. But I think it perfectly fair, 
not only from the standpoint of ECA, but 
from the standpoint of all other agencies, 
to provide that whatever cuts are made 
shall be credited to the total cuts per- 
missible for the particular agency. 

I repeat that, so far as I am concerned, 
I think the Congress is in position to 
deal completely with the ECA and make 
whatever cut should be made in its funds, 
because from my viewpoint the ECA ap- 
propriation bill is in a different category, 
as compared with the general appropria- 
tion bills. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the able Senator from Virginia 
a question. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. In view of the colloquy 
between the able Senator from Virginia, 
the able Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] and the able Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], does the 
Senator from Virginia agree that the 
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language of the economy resolution 
which might be offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas is in conflict with the 
agreement the Senator from Virginia and 
the Senator from Michigan have with 
respect to a 10-percent cut in the ECA 
funds? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is a ques- 
tion which I should prefer to answer 
in this way: When I was invited to be- 
come a sponsor of the economy resolu- 
tion, the objectives of which I fully en- 
dorse, I called attention to the fact that 
I thought the ECA funds should be cut 
before we got to the matter of making a 
general cut in appropriations. I under- 
stood, if that happened, that matter 
would be taken care of before the general 
reduction resolution was passed, and I 
think it will be taken care of. 

Mr. LUCAS. Then does the Senator 
from Virginia agree with me that the 
language of the McClellan resolution 
definitely conflicts with the agreement 
the Senator from Michigan and the Sen- 
ator from Virginia have in regard to 
what will happen to the ECA funds? In 
other words, they agree that not more 
than 10 percent should be cut from the 
ECA funds. Yet under the McClellan 
resolution it is understood now, I think, 
judging from what the Senator from 
Virginia has said, that more than a 10- 
percent cut could be made, if that reso- 
lution should become the law of the land. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. My position is 
that we should not cut the funds for the 
ECA below the amount stated in the bill 
which is now before the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I certainly agree with 
the Senator on that. On the other 
hand, the Senator’s name is on the peti- 
tion. That is another reason why the 
Senator from Illinois has been deferring 
consideration of the petition, until we 
could get into the debate upon ECA and 
other measures, and finally determine 
how much they would be cut. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia will say that in putting his name 
on the petition he not only had a mental 
reservation, he also had some audible 
conversation about ECA, and he felt he 
had some assurance he would not get 
caught in a jam on ECA. I still believe 
I shall be protected. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam glad to know that. 
It is all new to the Senator from Illinois. 
If there is any reservation in respect to 
the petition which has been circulated, 
and which has been signed by 63 Sena- 
tors, it is all new to the Senator from 
Illinois. I am very happy to know the 
Senator has that understanding. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We had a very in- 
formal discussion as to what might hap- 
pen to the military bill, knowing that 
would be the last appropriation bill. If 
we cut it to the bone, it would not be cut 
again. That was my understanding of 
what would happen if we cut it to the 
bone. I think the chairman of our com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Tenn- 
essee, did a fine job on the bill. We have 
cut it more than a billion dollars below 
the House figure. In addition to that, we 
carry in it a rescission of contract au- 
thority, or the stock piling agreed upon 
this morning, if it is finally adopted by 
the House, of $275,000,000. Those two 
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together effect a very substantial saving 
in what was the budget estimate. 

Mr. LUCAS and Mr. McKELLAR ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further, merely for an ob- 
servation? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Since I mentioned 
the Senator from Tennessee, I will yield 
first to him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, am I 
to understand the Senator to take the 
position now that he is in favor of the bill 
as reported to the Senate? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Does the Senator 
refer to the pending bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I have repeatedly 
said I was going to stand by it, except for 
the five amendments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What are the five 
amendments? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. One of them re- 
lates to Spain, one of them to fertilizer, 
one of them to farm products, one of 
them to Morocco, and one of them is a 
$74,000,000 cut for the previous 3 months. 
With those five exceptions, I am standing 
by it. I said I stood by the money figure 
in the bill, which was of course the major 
part of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR, It is, of course. The 
Senator will recall it was not my doing. 
I was defeated in the committee. I pro- 
posed to make these cuts of about $800,- 
000,000. I was defeated, as I recall, by a 
substantial majority, I have forgotten 
exactly what it was. We reduced the 
bill below the 1950 budget estimates only 
$598,820,000. We reduced the bill below 
the House only $403,871,420 on a 12- 
month basis. 

Iam delighted to hear the Senator say 
he is satisfied with the money provisions 
of the bill, and that it will go in, with his 
approval, with the cut of $598,000,000 be- 
low the 1950 estimates. I represent the 
committee, and for that reason I want to 
assure the Senator, and to assure all Sen- 
ators, this is not my doing. Had I been 
doing it, I would have cut it more. It 
should have been cut more, in my judg- 
ment. But the committee has instructed 
me to report the bill as it is. I hope the 
Senator will withdraw his opposition to 
the immaterial things, as it seems to me. 
The committee has given this bill most 
careful consideration, having taken over 
a thousand pages of testimony. We have 
heard testimony, from anyone who 
wanted to be heard about it, before we 
came to a conclusion. I was defeated, 
but I hope the Senate will pass the bill 
as reported. It is a proper bill. I may 
say in all kindness, I think it is our duty, 
when we are making all these wonder- 
ful gifts, to consider America just a little, 
I am 100 percent American. 

Mr. JENNER. That is unpopular. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know it is unpopu- 
lar, but I am 100 percent American, and I 
hope the Senate will stand for the muti- 
lated bill as reported. It makes a sub- 
stantial cut where a cut ought to be made. 
I ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Record a table showing the reductions 
recommended by the Senate appropria- 
tions Committee, to appear at this point 
in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Senate committee reduction below House on 
foreign-aid appropriation bill, 1950, on a 
12-month basis 

House bill for ECA, 12 
FCC — nanemunue 84, 078, 251, 420 

Senate committee bill for 


ECA, 12 months 3, 628, 380, 000 
449, 871, 420 
Less public debt transaction. 150, 000, 000 
Senate committee reduction 
in ECA on 12-month basis. 299, 871, 420 
Plus Senate committee re- 
duction in ECA 1949 un- 
expended funds 74, 000, 000 
Total, Senate commit- 
tee reduction in 
ECA funds 373, 871, 420 
Plus Senate committee re- 
duction dn assistance to 
Greece and Turkey 5, 000, 000 
Plus Senate committee re- 
duction in Government 
and relief in occupied 
c Pea Ee 25, 000, 000 
Total, Senate commit- 
tee reduction below 
House in Foreign Aid 
Appropriation Act, ` 
P EE te a 403, 871, 420 


STNATE COMMITTEE REDUCTION BELOW 1950 
BUDGET ESTIMATES 
Total budget estimates, For- 
eign Aid Appropriation 
$6, 322, 544, 000 


AER pe Ee AA 5, 573, 724, 000 
748, 820, 000 
Less public debt transaction 
recommended by Senate 
committee 150, 000, 000 
Senate committee reduction 
below 1950 budget esti- 
mates on Foreign Aid Ap- 
propriation Act 598, 820, 000 


Exclusive of item of $344,000 for Joint 
Committee on Foreign Economic Coopera- 
tion, for which there was a budget estimate 
in that amount. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
am afraid my distinguished friend and 
beloved colleague from Tennessee mis- 
understood my reference to the bill on 
which he had done an outstanding job 
of cutting. I did not attribute his work 
to the ECA bill. I said it was in cutting 
the military bill more than a billion be- 
low the House estimate, that I thought 
he had done a very fine cutting job from 
the standpoint of economy. I am sure 
that statement will not be successfully 
contradicted. Inow yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I only 
have one more observation to make. I 
do not rise at this time to discuss the 
merits or the demerits of the bill. I 
may however say I am greatly surprised, 
if the Senator from Tennessee IMr. 
McKELLAR] lost a battle in the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. The Sena- 
tor seldom loses any battle in which he 
engages. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was humiliatingly 
defeated. I want to acknowledge it to 
the Senate and to the country—to the 
world, for that matter, because all the 
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world is concerned in it. I think nearly 
everybody in the world is asking for some 
money in it. I admit I was humiliat- 
ingly defeated. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
had the Senator from Illinois finished 
with his question? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, one other 
observation, and I am through. The 
only other point I raised was in respect 
to what seemed to me to be probably a 
conflicting viewpoint on the amount that 
might be cut in the event, for instance, 
the Senate should adopt the amendment 
that might be offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas. The 
Senator from Virginia has cleared that 
up for me, so far as he is concerned. I 
appreciate it very much, 

Mr. M Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Virginia may, without losing the 
floor, permit the Senator from Arkansas 
to yield to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I merely wanted to 
say a word in connection with the reso- 
lution referred to by the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, in which I joined. 
This bill contains many billion dollars. 
The independent offices bill contains 
many billion dollars, and the national 
military bill contains, of course, any- 
where from $13,500,000,000 to $15,500,- 
000,000, depending upon where we put 
the stock-piling and other items. That 
represents about two-thirds of the ap- 
propriations in bills on which the Senate 
has not yet acted. Iam wondering what 
a 10-percent reduction would mean, if we 
eliminated those bills from the purview 
of the resolution. If we are to eliminate 
from the resolution the ECA, I assume an 
effort will be made to eliminate the stock- 
piling and the armed services. I assume 
someone else will propose eliminating the 
independent offices. I should like to 
know frankly what it is that I am a party 
to, in connection with my good friend 
from Arkansas, with respect to the reso- 
lution regarding a 1°-percent cut, and 
yet eliminating two-thirds of the appro- 
priations to which it could apply. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator is asking me, I may say noth- 
ing has been eliminated from the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Will it apply to ECA? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It will. As the 
resolution is now written. It will apply 
to ECA. It will apply to every appro- 
priation made. If the amendment sug- 
gested by the able Senator from Mich- 
igan, which has been adopted by the com- 
mittee, is adoptec by the Senate, it will 
still apply to every agency of the Gov- 
ernment, and it will apply to all of them 
alike. Where a cut has been made, the 
cut will be credited, and it will there- 
fore reduce the amount which the Presi- 
dent could possibly cut from a particu- 
lar agency. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Could not the Pres- 
ident make a further reduction? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. He could, in his 
discretion, make a further reduction, 
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There is only one thing further I should 
like to add, if the able Senator from Vir- 
ginia will yield. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. I should be glad 
to yield the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mention has been 
made here of agreements. I want to 
make this observation, that I was pres- 
ent in the Appropriations Committee 
when these funds were cut and these dis- 
cussions were had. There was no agree- 
ment that bound anyone. As I have 
stated on the floor of the Senate, for my 
own part, I felt the Congress should take 
full responsibility for cutting the ECA 
appropriations, to whatever extent a cut 
should be made. I also felt that the cut 
should be credited against whatever au- 
thority to reduce expenditures is finally 
given to the President. That applies to 
any cut the Congress may make in this 
or any other appropriation bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, was not the same con- 
versation had in respect to the reduction 
of a certain amount and the trans- 
ferring of funds to the Air Force, and 
cutting $400,000,000 additional from the 
National Military bill, and reinstating 
the amount contained in the President's 
budget? Was it not felt that there was 
a sufficient cut? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think there was 
general discussion along those lines. 
The Appropriations Committee was 
undertaking to make all the cuts it could 
possibly make, so far as it had the in- 
formation, which I think is the responsi- 
bility of the committee and of the Con- 
gress. I think the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, in these bills, in good faith under- 
took to make cuts where it thought they 
should properly be made insofar as it 
had information to guide it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. There was no agree- 
ment of any kind, nor was there any 
roll-call vote or any other kind of vote. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Lest the statement 
of the Senator from South Carolina on 
the military bill be misinterpreted, let 
me say that the junior Senator from 
Michigan stated at the time that he in- 
tended to move on the floor for an 
amendment providing a 10 percent cut, 
rather than a cut of 3 or 314 percent. . 

Mr. MAYBANK. The junior Senator 
from Michigan will agree with me that 
there was a general discussion in the 
committee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is no doubt 
about the discussion. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan is correct. He did 
make that statement. I was present and 
heard it, and I am glad to confirm it. 
TREATMENT OF FARMERS—UNCONDI- 

TIONAL SURRENDER—SITUATION IN 

GERMANY—AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intend 
to vote against this bill in its entirety. I 
wish the Members of the Senate would 
pay as much attention to the farmers of 
the United States as they pay to foreign 
peoples. 
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In 1929, all over the great Northwest, 
there was a drought. Farmers lost their 
entire crops. They had saved up some 
money, so that they had seed for 1930. 
In 1930, 1931, and 1932 there was an- 
other total drought. Canada had a 
drought similar to that which prevailed 
in the United States. In some parts of 
tha country the farmers received prac- 
tically nothing for the little crops they 
had. 

In 1932, in some places, wheat sold for 
19 cents a bushel; oats for 7 cents a 
bushel. In 1928, 1929, 1930, and 1931, as 
every Senator knows, a farm plan was 
provided. All over the Northwest the 
drought continued in 1933, 1934, 1935, 
1936, and 1937. Every farmer in the 
United States who borrowed money from 
the Government had to sign a note. The 
Government took a mortgage on every- 
thing the farmer had, I remember very 
well that some farmers had to give a 
mortgage on their chickens, and on the 
eggs which the chickens laid. Inspec- 
tors came out and said, “You are sup- 
posed to have so many eggs.” Since 
away back in 1929 until today the Amer- 
ican farmer has been hounded by our 
Government to pay those debts. I re- 
member when former Senator Ship- 
stead, former Senator Nye, former Sen- 
ator Wheeler, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Gurney], and the late Sen- 
ator Bushfield joined together in a bill 
and endeavored to get relief from the 6 
percent interest. They could not get the 
bill reported from the committee. They 
succeeded in getting some small portions 
reported; but they could not get the mat- 
ter to a vote upon the floor. 

All over America the Department of 
Agriculture is taking estates left by 
farmers who have died. There are no 
exemptions, and they take every dollar 
the widows and children have. Some of 
my constituents are going to the States 
of Washington and Oregon and getting 
jobs there. 

During this session there has been a 
bill pending, which has not yet been re- 
ported, to meet the situation. Repre- 
sentative BURDICK has a bill pending and 
cannot get it reported from the commit- 
tee. Certainly we should protect the 
farmers who, during those droughts, had 
faith in the country and seeded their 
crops, year after year, even though they 
had to borrow money from the Govern- 

ment. The Government was cruel. I 
remember that 200 farmers met in the 
town of Cleveland, and from St. Paul, 
Minn., came a man in charge of the seed 
and feed loan. Those farmers paid ap- 
proximately $2 a bushel for good seed. 
They had a very small crop, and part of 
it was shriveled wheat. The collector 
said, “I am going to collect what is 
owing.” As Governor, I said, “Certainly 
you are not going to take away the money 
that had to go to the grocery man who 
fed these people. You are not going to 
take it away from the doctor who has 
been taking care of them. These people 
have no coal; the children have no 
clothes to wear to school; their parents 
have no money with which to buy books.” 
That collector said to me, “We are going 
to take every single dollar. These peo- 
ple can go on relief.” 
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I said, “Mister, you are mistaken. 
You are not going to take one single 
penny.” 

We offered them half the crop, and 
they would not accept it. I called out 
the militia, and they did not take any 
of the crops in my State. In one place, 
where the militia was not called out, a 
judge was taken from behind his desk. 

I remember what happened when a 
governors’ conference was called in Des 
Moines, Iowa. It was called by Clyde 
Herring, and was attended by 11 gover- 
nors. I saw many citizens of Iowa, men 
like J. S. Johnson, of Moorhead. He said 
his grandfather had filed on a piece of 
land 75 years previously, and his father 
had lived on the place. He stood there 
with his toes sticking out of his shoes, 
and wearing tattered clothing, and said, 
“If you want a revolution, you can have 
it. We are not going to give up our 
crops.” 

We finally sent five persons to Wash- 
ington to see the President of the United 
States, Mr. Roosevelt. When they went 
into the President’s office they were 
shown a telegram stating that in Wis- 
consin coal oil had been used in six 
creameries to prevent the making of 
butter. 

On the second night of the Governors’ 
Conference in Iowa a group of a few 
hundred persons held a meeting and 
said, “We are going to burn the bridges 
leading into Sioux City.” They did. We 
said we were going to give the farmer 
some relief. Relief had been promised 
them by the President of the United 
States and by the Congress. Canada 
canceled similar debts years ago. Can- 
ada canceled every single one of the seed 
and feed loans made to the farmers, but 
in the United States collectors are still 
sent out to collect money from farmers. 
I say again that this very Congress, the 
Congress + year ago, 2 years ago, 3 years 
ago, 4 years ago, and so on, has refused 
to cancel the seed and feed liens. Agents 
of the Government are taking the last 
drop of blood out of the farmers who 
were patriotic enough to keep on seeding 
crops and raising food. 

Mr. President, I think the most sig- 
nificant thing that has been said upon 
this floor in a long, long time was said 
by the junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Duties] in his maiden speech on 
the 12th of July. Certainly it is the most 
significant thing, so far as the pending 
bill is concerned. The junior Senator 
from New York said: 

In this connection, Mr. President, I should 
like to refer bric dy to the problem of Ger- 
many. Ever since VE-day the problem of 
relations with the Soviet Union has so domi- 
nated our thinking that we have given little 
thought to the problem of Germany. But 
we should not forget that the conditions 
which brought Hitler to power are latent in 
Germany today, even in exaggerated form, 
for there are more Germans today than ever 
before, in a smaller Germany. They are 
strategically located between the east and 
the west. They have ambitions, which I 
hope and believe can be worthy, but which 
we know can be evil. Unless the west can 
provide the Germans with a decent and hope- 
ful future, it is almost certain that they will 
develop a bargaining position between the 
east and the west, between the Soviet Union 
and western Europe, out of which could come 
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at least a temporary Soviet-German alliance. 
If that should come, all our hopes and plans 
for a peaceful and free Europe would crash to 
the ground. But 70,000,000 Germans are too 
many for the comfort and the safety of the 
European members of the Atlantic commu- 
nity unless their security is strengthened by 
the adhesion of the United States. Germany 
can be integrated in the west if the west 
includes the United States. Germans can- 
not be safely integrated in the west, and 
certainly they will not be invited into the 
west if the west does not include, for secu- 
rity purposes, the United States. ` 


There we have it once more, Mr. Presi- 
dent, from the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from New York. He says that the 
all-important question is Germany. In 
a few days there is to be an election in 
Germany, and we are going to find out 
whether the Communists are to continue 
to gain in Germany or whether they are 
not. General Clay says that Germany 
is the keystone to all of Europe, and that 
whoever the Germans are with will con- 
trol Europe. The junior Senator from 
New York said practically the same 
thing. 

I may be pardoned, if I for one say 
that I have not any confidence in the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
United States Senate. I say that after 
nine long years of experience. I do not 
intend to go into everything that has 
happened during those nine long years, 
but time after time after time I have 
seen Senators on this floor giving warn- 
ing, as Senator Wheeler did, as to just 
exactly what was going to happen, 
Away back in 1945 he gave such a warn- 
ing. How well I remember when he 
made his speech how Senator after Sen- 
ator got up and walked off the floor, and 
that not one single member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations even tried 
to answer him, because they could not. 

Then I pick up the New York Times of 
this morning and find that everything 
Senator Wheeler said was true, and that 
everything our Committee on Foreign 
Relations stood for was wrong, that they 
guessed wrong, sincere as they may have 
been. From this morning’s newspaper 
we discover that in England yesterday 
Churchill and Bevin were in a debate. I 
read from the New York Times of yes- 
terday: 

Mr. Bevin. It began with the declaration 
at Casablanca of unconditional surrender on 
which the British Cabinet, or any other cabi- 
net, never had a chance to say a word. 


Where was our Committee on Foreign 
Relations then? 


But it did leave us a Germany without 
a law, without a constitution, and without 
a single person to deal with, and without a 
single institution to grapple with the prob- 
lems. We have had to build absolutely from 
the bottom with nothing at all. We have 
had to build a state with 20,000,000 displaced 
persons scattered about the whole show. 

Looking back on it, I think how those 
military commanders—to whom I cannot pay 
too great a tribute—and their political ad- 
visers were left with a shambles in the cre- 
ation of the Germany which they have 
handed on to the politicians today. 

Mr. CHURCHILL. The first time I heard 
that phrase—unconditional surrender—used 
was from the lips of President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Bevin. That justifies what I said. I 
do not complain. But you will admit I took 
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my share of every decision in the coalition 
cabinet and I never heard of that phrase 
until I saw it in the press, but if it had ever 
been put to me as a member of your cabi- 
net, I should never had agreed to such a 
thing. I took it as it was and it is rather 
bad for the opposition to criticize me now 
when I am left with such a shambles. 

Mr. CHURCHILL. It was made by President 
Roosevelt without consultation with me. I 
was there on the spot and I had rapidly to 
consider whether our condition in the world 
would justify me in not giving support to 
him. 

I did give support but it was not the idea 
I had formed in my own mind. If the Brit- 
ish Cabinet had considered these words 
around the table, they would have advised 
against it. But working in a great alliance 
and with friends from across the ocean we 
had to accommodate ourselves. But I can- 
not think that great harm came from that 
particular phrase. 

(Several Government supporters muttered, 
“Oh, no.”) 

It is a matter of total indifference to me 
whether you agree or disagree; but I am not 
at all satisfied that it produced very evil 
consequences. But I do not think on the 
whole that it is a phrase which we in our 
cabinet would have used. 

I would not have arisen on this matter 
had not Mr. Bevin, feeling so uneasy about 
criticism—from the conservatives—plunged 
back across the years of history of the war 
and touched upon some very large and im- 
portant matters affecting our relations with 
the United States with a view of throwing 
a burden on me personally. Otherwise there 
could have been no point because I was the 
person responsible in these matters. 

The phrase “unconditional surrender“ 


Mr. President, I shall show to the Sen- 
ate how former Senator Wheeler begged 
and pleaded on the floor of the United 
States Senate that we get rid of the 
phrase “unconditional surrender.” He 
told the Senate exactly what would hap- 
pen if we persisted; that Germany would 
become the balance wheel, would be the 
deciding point between England and 
Russia in Europe. I shall read what 
Senator Wheeler said in a little while. 

I continue to read from the proceed- 
ings in the House of Commons: 


The phrase “unconditional surrender” was 
not brought before me or agreed to in any 
way before it was uttered by our great friend 
and august and all-powerful ally, the Pres- 
ident of the United States. But I did agree 
with him after he said it, and so reported to 
the Cabinet. Whether, if we had all discussed 
this at home, we should have proposed such 
a plan is another matter. 

Still, we accepted the position, as he 
thought it right to do. I cannot feel there 
can be any separation of responsibility be- 
tween us in the matter, having regard to the 
long years in which we subsequently acted 
together. 

Mr. Bevin used the episode to suggest that 
the difficulties in Germany were greatly ag- 
gravated by the use of this phrase. I am not 
at all sure that is true. 

I am not at all sure that unless Hitler 
had been murdered by some of the plots 
levied against him, by men I can only call 
today patriotic Germans, the situation would 
have changed. He had the strength and 
vigor to carry on the fight—as it was carried 
on—to the last gasp. He and the band 
of guilty men around him were in a position 
where they could not look for any pardon 
or safety for their lives and would have 
fought to the death. 

I have been rather seriously criticized by 
Mr. Bevin who tried to throw all the discredit 
of unconditional surrender on me. If he 
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did not mean that, he did not mean any- 
thing, because he is vexed with what was 
said here. 

There was another matter to which Mr. 
Bevin referred, about which I do not feel so 
confident in my conscience about the judg- 
ment of my actions. That is the Morgenthau 
{Henry Morgenthau Jr.] agreement at the 
second [Quebec] conference. 

It was initialed by the President and by 
me, and it undoubtedly proposed a treatment 
of Germany which was a harsh treatment in 
that it limited her to an agricultural country. 
But that was not a decision taken over the 
heads of the Cabinet. It was not one that 
ever reached the Cabinet because it was only 
a referendum and it was disapproved by the 
State Department, on the one hand, and by 
my friends, and the Foreign Office on the 
other, and it just dropped on one side. It 
never required a Cabinet decision or had any 
validity of any kind. 

I did not agree with this paper for which I 
bear, nonetheless, a responsibility, but when 
you are fighting for life with a fierce enemy 
I feel different toward him to what I do when 
that enemy is beaten to the ground and 
suing for mercy, Anyhow, if the document 
is ever brought up to me I shall certainly say 
that I did not agree with it and I am sorry I 
put my initials to it. I cannot do more than 
that, but many things happened with great 
rapidity. But to say it was done over the 
heads of the Cabinet is quite untrue. 

These two matters were dragged in in order 
to justify Mr. Bevin in pursuing the policy 
of dismantling, and the trials of the German 
generals. I do not think he need have 
brought such heavy artillery back from the 
past to fire on such matters. I do not put 
the case with hostility against him. 


Mr. Bevin replied: 

I hope the House will allow me to make 
an explanation. In the first instance, with 
regard to unconditional surrender, I want 
the House and Mr. Churchill to be clear 
what I was saying about the use of that 
phrase meant that the whole constitution 
was smashed and military governors and the 
governments of the Allies have had to build 
right from the bottom and I did not think 
that the criticism of Mr. Churchill was justi- 
fied. He did not take that into account. 


Mr. President, here we find Mr. 
Churchill admitting he initialed the Mor- 
genthau “piece of paper,” as he calls it. 
We find him saying that insistence upon 
unconditional surrender was wrong. So 
I want to go back to what Senator 
Wheeler said upon the Senate floor on 
January 15, 1945. How well I remember 
that day. Senator Wheeler rose, and 
Senator after Senator walked out of the 
Senate Chamber. Senator Wheeler re- 
ferred to the fact that he was called an 
isolationist and that he was hated. 
Among other things he said: 

Mr. President, as I understand the past 
record of purposes set down by ourselves and 
our allies, we are not fighting this war to 
impose a peace of vengeance upon a con- 
quered people. It is inconceivable to me 
that the American people would tolerate for 
one moment any such brutal and savage pro- 
posals as those designed by Secretary Mor- 
genthau for the ultimate treatment of the 
German people or the German nation. Let 
me repeat what I have saic on so many other 
occasions, that in holding this position 1 
hold no brief for the Nazi brutality, the 
Hitlerian bestiality and savagery. What I 
do hold is that such terms will never in a 
thousand years bring peace to Europe or to 
the world. Whatever our desires with refer- 
ence to Germany may be, what we must ulti- 
mately consider is not merely what we would 
like to do in our madness with reference to 
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the German people but what will bring 
about lasting peace in Europe and through- 
out the world. Of course, when passions are 
running high in this country, the popular 
thing to do is to let madness and hatreds 
run away with sound judgment; but we must 
look beyond all that. We in the United 
States of America, of all people, we who 
boast of our intelligence and our tolerance, 
must consider not what we would like to 
see done but what will be the best for the 
future of our own country and of the world. 
What I believe is that for the United States 
Government to permit the continued use of 
the basic proposals contained in the Mor- 
genthau “brain child” as representing Amer- 
ica’s ultimate war and peace aim would cost 
thousands upon thousands of American- 
lives, as well as the lives of our allies. 


That is exactly what happened, Mr. 
President. Thousands and thousands of 
boys are dead today because of the slo- 
gan “unconditional surrender,” which 
we now find being admitted in the House 
of Commons as having been wrong. 

Senator Wheeler continued: 


Mr. President, I have read a letter from a 
soldier boy in France which he had written 
to his uncle, a Texas businessman. I am 
sorry I do not have the letter with me. In 
it the boy said, in effect. “The demand for 
unconditional surrender and Morgenthau's 
statement are making these Heinies fight 
like hell from ditch to ditch.” A soldier, 
recently returned from Italy, who was in my 
office the other day told me practically the 
same thing. 

Mr. President, I believe that in lieu of 
any basic agreement among the conquer- 
ors as to the ultimate treatment of Ger- 
many, a continued use of such proposals 
will only lead to slaughter and carnage. 
Out of this will arise a savage underground 
movement over which both of our allies, 
Great Britain and Russia, will struggle for 
favor or control. If we do not want Ger- 
many ultimately to win this war by holding 
the real balance in the struggle for the con- 
trol of Europe between Britain and Russia, 
if we do not want ourselves sucked into the 
political, economic, and social vacuum which 
will exist in Europe when the fighting finally 
stops, we ought now to agree upon con- 
structive and curative measures. 


Senator Wheeler got absolutely noth- 
ing. Senator Wheeler continued, at an- 
other place: 

On January 4, 1939, President Roosevelt 
warned this Nation that: “In a modern 
civilization, religion, democracy, and inter- 
national good faith complement each other, 
Where freedom of religion has been attacked 
the attack has come from the sources op- 
posed to democracy. Where democracy has 
been overthrown, the spirit of free worship 
has disappeared. And where religion and 
democracy have vanished, good faith and 
reason in international affairs have given 
way to strident ambition and brute force.” 

He was speaking not only of Germany but 
of Russia as well. 


Senator Wheeler continued: 


If we remember that Germany and Russia 
were engaged jointly in liquidating Poland 
and extending their spheres of influence 
when the following statement was made, we 
shall have a clearer understanding of its 
significance. Germany did not attack Rus- 
sia until June 22, 1941. Two months earlier, 
on April 24, 1941, the former Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hull, replied to those who were 
asking whether peace could not be made 
with the dictators. 


By the way, Mr. Hull also did not agree 
with the Morgenthau plan. He came 
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out openly and stated that he was op- 
posed to the slogan “unconditional sur- 
render.” 

Mr. Hull replied to those who were ask- 
ing whether peace could not be made 
with the dictators. 

Senator Wheeler continued: 


The following statement was directed not 
only against Hitler, but at Stalin as well. I 
quote: 

“I wish it were possible. But one obstinate 
fact stands in the way. One of the contend- 
ing groups not only does not wish peace, as 
we understand peace, but literally does not 
believe in peace. That group uses the word, it 
is true—as it was used by the aggressor at 

-the time of the Munich arrangement of 1938. 
Peace to that group is merely a convenient 
cloak for a continuing undeclared, under- 
cover war, as France and many other nations 
to their misery have discovered. Behind the 
deceptive protection of the word “peace” the 
rulers of that group accumulate vast striking 
forces. They infiltrate shock troops c‘sguised 
as peaceful travelers and businessmen. They 
set up organizations for spying, sabotage, and 
propaganda. They endeavor to sow hatred 
and discord. They use every tool of economic 
attack, bribery, corruption, and local disturb- 
ance to weaken the countries with which 
they are at peace until a military movement 
can easily complete the task of subjugation. 
That kind of a peace is nothing more than a 
trap—a trap into which many nations fell 
in earlier phases of this movement for world 
conquest when its true nature was not un- 
derstood, Indeed the dictator nations make 
no secret of their plans. “hey scornfully 
state their ideas, arrogantly confident that 
the law-abiding nations will not take them 
seriously—until it is too late successfully to 
resist them.” 

On June 22, 1941, when Germany marched 
against Russia, Mr. Churchill said in offering 
aid to the beleaguered Soviets: 

“No one has been a more consistent op- 
ponent of communism than I have been in 
the last 25 years. I will unsay no word that 
I have spoken against it.” 


Senator Wheeler continued: 


It is not unrealistic for me to warn of the 
tragic consequences to our civilization if 
this war ends up in a struggle for the domi- 
nation of Europe by one or two great powers, 
It is not unrealistic for me to protest the 
continuation on the part of my own Gov- 
ernment and my own people of policies 
which our whole history proves will lead to 
disaster. 


Now we have it, Mr. President. Every 
country is broke. Were ever words more 
prophetic than those of Senator Wheeler 
upon that occasion? Now, after we have 
given them many billions of dollars, we 
are going to give them $6,000,000,000 
more. Mind you, these are the same 
people who, after World War I made fun 
of Mr. Wilson. They not only made fun 
of him, but were so obnoxious that four 
of the men who went with Mr. Wilson 
resigned from the Peace Commission, 
Lansing being one of them. The French 
and English were not concerned about a 
decent peace at that time. 

Senator Wheeler continued: 

There are those who are irritated that 1 
should continue to fight against the exten- 
sion of power politics, both actual and 
threatened, into the so-calle peace. They 
want to get on with the bloody business 
and be done with this folderol. To them 
again I say for us such a course is sheer 
madness. This would mean that we would 
have to start immediately playing power 
politics according to the 1945 pattern. We 
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would be compelled to organize resistance 
groups and to interfere in the internal affairs 
of governments and nations with brute force 
the world around. 


How true, Mr. President. Only a few 
months ago the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Gurney] 
stood upon the floor of the Senate advo- 
cating universal military training and 
selective service, to send troops to every 
country in the world except Australia. 
That was exactly what Senator Wheeler 
was talking about on January 15, 1945. 

At the present time we have a small 
but brave group in the Senate, headec by 
such brave men as the Senator from 

tah [Mr. WATKINS], the Senators from 
Missouri [Mr. DONNELL and Mr. Kem], 
and others, reasoning as Senator Wheeler 
did in 1945. We have seen the same 
smugness which we have previously wit- 
nessed on the part of certain Senators 
who have not been informed about 
secret commitments, and do not know 
anything about them. I remember that 
when the President came back from Eu- 
rope and addressed Congress he stated 
that there were no secret commitments. 
Afterward we found that there were. 
No Senator who voted here yesterday 
knows anything about secret commit- 
ments. We tried to find out a few 
months ago. Even the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG], ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, stated on 
the floor of the Senate at that time that 
he did not know about any secret com- 
mitments. 

The junior Senator from New York 
{Mr. DuLLES] says we must have Ger- 
many. How badly they want Germany 
now. Do Senators remember when the 
war was over, when 33,000,000 Americans 
of German ancestry wanted to hear 
about their fathers and mothers in the 
old country? They could not even send 
a letter. Month after month went by, 
and they could not even send a letter. 
Thirty-three million Americans of Ger- 
man ancestry could not send money over 
to their starving kinfolk. 

Finally we got a resolution through 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service providing that an American citi- 
zen could send money, clothing, or food 
to his relatives across the water. That 
resolution was held up month after 
month by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate. It was referred to 
a subcommittee. So far as I know the 
subcommittee has not reported to this 
day. At long last we got the Post Of- 
fice Department to allow 22 pounds to 
be sent in one package. In the month of 
October last year the American people 
sent 41,000,000 pounds in 1 month. That 
is what the American people thought 
about the attitude of our Government. 
So far as I know, the Foreign Relations 
Committee did nothing about it. 

On January 15, 1945, the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] pro- 
pounded a question to Senator Wheeler: 

Mr. PEPPER. The second question is, Does 
the Senator see no distinction between the 
character and the location of the Russian 
Government and the Russian people, and of 
Germany, with respect, for example, to the 
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danger to this country they might consti- 
tute as a dominant power in Europe? 


Senator Wheeler replied: 


Mr. WHEELER. I shall take that up; I am 
coming to it, and I have the answer to the 
Senator's question. It is not my answer to it, 
but the answer given by the British them- 
selves—what they think about it. 

It is not unrealistic for me to warn of the 
tragic consequences to our civilization if this 
war ends up in a struggle for the domination 
of Europe by one or two great powers. It is 
not unrealistic for me to protest a continua- 
tion on the part of my own government and 
my own people of policies which our whole 
history proves will lead to disaster, 

There are those who are irritated that I 
should continue to fight against the exten- 
sion of power politics, both actual and 
threatened, into the so-called peace. They 
want to get on with the bloody business and 
be done with this fol-de-rol. To that again 
I say for us such a course is sheer madness. 


This was said 4 years ago. 


This would mean that we would have to 
start immediately playing power politics ac- 
cording to the 1945 pattern. We would be 
compelled to organize resistance groups and 
to interfere in the internal affairs of gov- 
ernments and nations with brute force, the 
world around. We would have to start an- 
nexing territories, changing boundaries, de- 
porting or liquidating populations— 


Mr. President, 5,000,000 white people 
were doomed to slavery by the agreement 
at Potsdam. What a prophet Senator 
Wheeler was— 


and defying the will of masses of people 
among our friends and enemies alike. We 
would have to go in for bigger and more 
horrible concentration camps, newer and 
more terriple G. P. U,’s and Gestapos, sup- 
pressing all news and communications, dis- 
torting truth, and fouling our sacred honor, 
until, struggling to hold high the ever- 
weakening hands of Britain, we finally came 
to death grips with Soviet Russia. If we 
really want to commit national suicide, that 
is the road down which to travel from here 
on out. 

Surely my colleagues have not forgotten 
the slogan of All aid, short of war, to our 
allies.” On December 29, 1940, the President 
set the theme for America’s role as the arsenal 
of democracy when he said: 

“In a military sense Great Britain and the 
British Empire are today the spearhead of 
resistance to world conquest.” 

Sir Harold MacKinder, in founding the 
science of geopolitics during the last war, 
issued the solemn warning of what would 
happen to England if any nation finally suc- 
ceeded in annexing Poland. His thesis is 
simply this: Whoever would control Europe 
must control eastern Europe, the key to which 
is Poland. Whoever controls Poland controls 
eastern Europe. Whoever controls eastern 
Europe controls Europe. Whoever controls 
Europe controls the great Eurasian island, 
and the world. 

Mr. President, I quote from an article 
printed in the September 1943 issue of the 
Nineteenth Century and After. The editor, 
Mr. F. A. Voigt, said: 

“To be master of eastern Europe is, there- 
fore, to be master of all Europe. If England 
were to abdicate in eastern Europe, she would 
be abdicating in all Europe. Such a policy 
would lead to her isolation; it would destroy 
the British ascendancy in the Near and 
Middle East. It would, by placing the Bal- 
kans and the Straits under the domination 
of one power, bring the British command 
of the Mediterranean to an end. It would 
isolate Turkey and eliminate British influ- 
ence in Iraq and in Iran, and threaten the 
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security of India and of the Persian Gulf. 
It would compel England to reconsider her 
attitude toward Germany.” 

Mr, President, there are those who are 
now so heartily sick of the terrible prob- 
lems and conflicts arising out of this war, 
into which they so idealistically precipitated 
America, that they are openly urging that 
we let Europe fall into the hands of Stalin. 
Perhaps that would be best from our stand- 
point. They argue in this vein, “England 
and France have never been able to prevent 
the outbreak of war in Europe. Let Stalin 
try his hand.” To them I would say, in 
the words of another, they “are now willing 
to settle for a nickel on a dollar and they 
are not so sure but what even the nickel is 
plugged.” Certainly if America wants to 
gain the everlasting enmity of 350,000,000 
people in Europe, and not only in Europe but 
throughout the world, this is the way to 
do it, because if we agreed to such a sugges- 
tion what people on the face of the globe 
could have any faith or confidence in any- 
thing the- American people might ever say 
or ever do? 

There are those, on the other hand, Mr. 
President, who declare that Mr. Stalin has 
changed his tune and his intentions. Say 
they, “Mr. Stalin does not want to take over 
Europe. He has too much else on his hands 
and mind.” To them I would say this is the 
most unrealistic interpretation of the his- 
tory I have documented that could be 
imagined. Whether Mr. Stalin has changed 
his mind or not, the fact remains that the 
present situation in Europe is disintegrating 
morally, socially, and economically and poli- 
tically to such an extent it is now obvious 
that the whole tragic European situation has 
gotten out of hand. Europe is being forced 
into Mr. Stalin’s embrace whether he wants 
it or not. Compare the scene that now con- 
fronts us in Europe with the picture drawn 
by President Roosevelt on the Axis “now 
order,” when he said on December 29, 1940: 

“The proposed new order is the very op- 
posite of a United States of Europe or a 
United States of Asia. It is not a govern- 
ment based on the consent of the governed. 
It is not a union of ordinary, self-respecting 
men and women to protect themselves and 
their freedom and their dignity from oppres- 
sion. It is an unholy alliance of power and 

_pelf to dominate the human race.” 

Again I say, Mr. President, it is my studied 
conviction that whether we or our allies have 
deliberately intended such an outcome to 
this war or not, for us to continue down the 
road we are going will make such an outcome 
inevitable. Certainly no more personal par- 
le}s on the part of three men, no more secret 
agreements, no more secret or open exten- 
sions of spheres of influence, no more iden- 
tification of our desperate military necessi- 
ties with ulterior political purposes on the 
part of ourselves or of our allies can possibly 
correct the present mortal errors we are now 
committing. 

SIX-POINT STATEMENT OF PEACE AIMS 


Mar. President, I desire at this time to urge 
upon my colleagues with all the strength of 
conviction at my command support of the 
principles contained in the resolution (S. 
Res. 8) submitted by me on January 6, 1945, 
as embodying the bases upon which a peace 
of decency, justice, and sanity can be sal- 
vaged from this terrible war. 

The first principle reads as follows: 

“The adoption of a universal bill of rights 
to safeguard the inalienable rights of every 
individual regardless of race, class, or reli- 
gious belief.” 

Mr. President, I am certain that in urging 
the acceptance of this principle I am not 
speaking in behalf of a “discredited minor- 
ity.” I hold in my hand a map titled “Move- 
ments of Non-German Populations in Eu- 
rope,” published by the International Labor 
Cftice, Montreal, Canada, in 1943. Herein is 
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contained a general outline of the most ter- 
rifying and staggering mass deportation, 
evacuations, and repatriations that history 
records. The fate of millions is at stake. 

On August 14, 1944, the American Jewish 
Conference, consisting of delegates from 63 
Jewish organizations, in a memorandum sub- 
mitted to Secretary of State Stettinius, urged 
the incorporation of an international bill of 
rights in any postwar security system that 
the four-power parley at Dumbarton Oaks 
might conceive. The memorandum pointed 
to “the total disregard of civilized concepts, 
of individual human rights on the part of 
some states,” and asserted that “herein He 
the roots of the international anarchy that 
contributed to the assault of the Axis Powers 
on the civilized world.” 

On October 7, 1943, the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, and the 
Synagogue Council of America issued a joint 
statement titled “Pattern for Peace,” the 
second principle of which declares: 

“The rights of the individual must be as- 
sured—the dignity of the human person as 
the image of God must be set forth in all its 
essential implications in an international 
declaration of rights and be vindicated by 
the positive action of national governments 
and international organization. States as 
well as individuals must repudiate racial, re- 
ligious, or other discrimination in violation 
of those rights.” 

Recently the American Jewish Committee 
issued a statement containing a six-point 
declaration of human rights that urges 
promulgation of an international bill of 
rights to guarantee individual liberties 
throughout the world. This statement has 
been signed by 1,326 distinguished Americans 
of all faiths. Vice President Wallace, Supreme 
Court Justices Roberts and Murphy, A. F. of 
L. President William Green, CIO President 
Philip Murray, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, and 
Sidney Hillman, as well as numerous Sena- 
tors and Representatives and 348 church 
leaders are listed among the signers. 

Mr. President, this map to which I have 
referred indicates that not only Germany 
but also our associate Russia has been re- 
sponsible for the tragic plight of vast num- 
bers of so-called liberated peoples. Among 
the deportations attributed to Russia we find 
the following: 61,000 Estonians, 60,000 Lat- 
vians, 66,000 Lithuanians, and 1,500,000 Poles, 
Jews, and others from Poland, all of whom 
have been forcibly removed from their homes 
and their countries. From the meager re- 
ports that trickle through to us from Rus- 
sian-occupied territories, we know only too 
well that under the present armistice terms 
now being forced npon the countries of east- 
ern Europe, one by one, thousands upon 
thousands more human beings are being sub- 
jected to the terrors of a ruthless conqueror. 
Let us remind ourselves again of what Wood- 
row Wilson said, “No right exists anywhere 
to hand peoples about from potentate to po- 
tentate as if they were property.” Unless 
there can be reestablished immediately a 
minimum of humanitarian principles to 
which the Allies will pledge themselves as a 
basis for rectifying the evils already com- 
mitted, this war will prove a hideous mockery 
so far as liberation of the suffering people 
of Europe is concerned. There can be no 
better way to assure the world of the in- 
tegrity of Russia's intention toward liberated 
people than for Mr. Stalin to act now in the 
name of the Russian people in order to has- 
ten the realization of simple and basic hu- 
manitarian laws upon which to rebuild the 
social order of Europe. Certainly, we are 
convinced that the European peoples take 
no greater delight in ruthless treatment, in- 
humanities, or murder, whether perpetrated 
by ourselves or our allies, than they take in 
Nazi atrocities. Would it be too much to 
expect that they were entitled to something 
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more from their liberators? Personally I am 
convinced there is no possible moral ground 
upon which Americans can condone their 
associates and allies for doing what they 
condemn in others. 

The Washington Post of December 13 car- 
ried an Associated Press dispatch of Decem- 
ber 12 from London, which reads, in part: 

“There is a growing belief in diplomatic 
quarters that Russia's proposals, when pre- 
sented to the European Advisory Commission, 
would suggest that several million Germans 
be sent to the Soviet to help in the recon- 
struction of that country.” 

I am informed that at least under Nazi 
occupation the Polish people carried on a 
desperate underground opposition to their 
conquerors, but that under the alleged Rus- 
sian liberation even a great many of the un- 
derground forces have been liquidated or 
sent to concentration camps. 

Surely the fanatical German resistance 
now adding to the already terrible casual- 
ties of our own American boys is not lessened 
by the realization of the fate being visited 
upon one of our allies by another alleged ally 
even before the war is over. 


At another point Senator Wheeler 
said: 
If the Senator— 


Referring to the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lucas]— 


is familiar with the re_olution and has read 
it, he would know what it p.oposes is to 
have the United States Senate go on record 
as favoring the things it sets forth. I felt, 
and feel now, that if the United States Sen- 
ate went on record as favoring these things, 
it would have a profound effect upon Russia 
and I hope it would have a profound effect 
upon England, and the British Empire. 

On February 22, 1944, the Times, of Lon- 
don, said—and I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Illinois to this: 

“Unless shattered and dismembered Eu- 
rope can find some new vision that looks 
forward rather than back, some leadership 
bold enough to survey her needs and prob- 
lems as a whole, the civilization will surely 
perish. To blot out Germany from among 
the nations of Europe would be neither prac- 
tical nor morally acceptable to the civilized 
world. Germany cannot be allowed to be- 
come a cancer at the heart of the European 
organism.” 

The London Times is probably the most 
influential publication in England and is 
generally recognized as speaking for the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office. 

On March 26, 1944, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and free church leaders in England 
offered an eight-point program for peace 
and a warning against “breaches of basic 
human rights in dealing with Germany.” 
Said they: ` 

“We must not lend ourselves in a mood 
of vengefulness to breaches of basic human 
rights or the punitive measures against the 
entire German people, which will be repudi- 
ated as unjust by later generations or will 
permanently frustrate hopes of peace and 
unity in Europe.” 

On June 1 Pope Pius XII, who, I presume, 
was speaking for a “discredited minority,” 
declared: 

“No just peace can be reached if the victor 
would by force of arms dictate the terms. 
A just policy has to give the defeated nation 
a dignified place.” 

On June 26 Mr. Raymonc Moley wrote: 

“The trouble with unconditional surrender 
as an objective is that few Americans or 
Britons really believe that surrender can be 
without conditions, while to Germans the 
slogan means that there will be no distinc- 
tions in punishment among the elements in 
Germany. To them it means that the Nazi 
Party, the army, and the mass of the people 
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are to suffer equally, which can have no effect 
beyond tying together 80,000,000 Germans in 
a desperate unity.” 

On July 29 the London Economist carried 
the following warning: 

“Unconditional surrender is becoming a 
policy of drift, of wait and see, of reliance 
on what may turn up. But the drift of 
events may carry Germany, Europe, and the 
grand alliance itself to a very different con- 
clusion from the one the Allies desire. It 
may carry them to a military stalemate or 
prolonged fighting, and then to divided coun- 
sels and Allied disputes. No policy for Ger- 
many means no policy for peace.” 

Of course, in the mind (f the Secretary 
of State, the Lon on Economist speaks for 
a “discredited minority.” 


Senator Wheeler also said: 


In the same month of July the National 
Opinion Research Center of Denver Univer- 
sity polling the 48 States on the subject of 
whether Americans should help to put Ger- 
many back on her industrial feet, even at 
the cost of continued rationing at home, re- 
ports that 64 percent or nearly a two-thirds 
majority of the American people, believe we 
should follow this course. The research 
center comments: 

“They hold this view because, in the long 
run, this country would benefit from such a 
policy, and because the announcement that 
such help would be forthcoming might speed 
the German surrender.” 

I presume the 64 percent, according to 
the National Opinion Research Center of 
Denver University. represents a discredited 
minority. 

I quote from a war correspondent of the 
New York Sun, Gault MacGowan, who wrote 
as far back as August 14: 

“Our terms to Hitler are unconditional 
surrender, and only that prevents a military 
demand for an armistice. Despite the drastic 
bombings of German cities, the destruction 
of thousands of German homes and build- 
ings, and the anxiety of the German people 
to see the end of the war, the Gestapo won't 
let them demonstrate for peace or raise a 
questioning voice against their Fuehrer’s 
unchallengeable wisdom. Such are my im- 
pressions of the situation tonight. It is no 
longer a military problem but a political 
one,” 

Not only has this man said that, but I 
have talked with military leaders in this 
country who have said identically the same 
thing. 

Life magazine on August 21 carried the 
same message from John Scott, a Time and 
Life correspondent: 

“The future looks blacker day by day but 
those inside Germany who want peace and 
not national suicide are hindered rather than 
helped by the Allies. The Anglo-American 
attitude is still expressed by our determined 
adherence to the unconditional surrender 
formula, with which has been coupled a 
reluctance to make any concrete promise to 
any German opposition group. As a result, 
the complaint is made that any opposition 
group attempting to overthrow Hitler and 
make peace with western powers has no basic 
program on which it can talk convincingly 
to the German people. The Russians on the 
other hand, indirectly offer the German 
people that Germany won't be destroyed and 
that the German Army won't be destroyed. 
It has resulted in a pro-Russia orientation 
among a growing number of Germans who, 
all other things being equal, would be much 
more inclined to be pro-Anglo-American and 
pro-democratic.”” 


Mr. President, I may say that only 2 
months ago in New York City, I met with 
twenty-odd leaders of German industry 
who were sent to the United States by 
General Clay. I asked them what their 
opinion of conditions in Germany was. 
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They said, “When the war was over, the 
Americans were considered in the light of 
welcomed heroes, and the people liked 
them. But today it is just a fifty-fifty 
proposition.” 

Mr. President, I am not going to quote 
from Dorothy Thompson and other col- 
umnists and writers whose articles are 
here, but I simply want to say it is signifi- 
cant that immediately after Senator 
Wheeler concluded upon that occasion, 
other Senators took up the same line of 
argument, the senior Senator from North 
Dakota being one of those who felt as 
Senator Wheeler and some of the other 
Senators felt. 

On March 26, 1949, speaking at a testi- 
monial dinner, sponsored jointly by the 
National Council of Clergymen and Lay- 
men and the Pastorius Unit of the Steu- 
ben Society of America, I said: 

Four years after the end of the war, we find 
ourselves further away from the attainment 
of peace thanever. We are definitely moving 
in the wrong direction. 

What else could we expect? For the past 
decade, the American people have allowed two 
American Presidents to make a miserable 
mockery of our constitutional prohibitions 
against secret foreign agreements. 


How well I remember that President 
Wilson came out for pitiless publicity. 
How well I remember that he was ac- 
claimed all over the United States. I 
suppose President Wilson was at the very 
height of his power, certainly he was at 
the peak of his popularity, when he de- 
manded pitiless publicity and an end to 
secret diplomacy. 

I further said: 

In addition, an aroused opposition has 
been paralyzed and intimidated by vicious 
propaganda. That is why the American peo- 
ple have permitted three national political 
campaigns to go by without compelling the 
political leaders of either party to make these 
outrageous Presidential betrayals of Ameri- 
can principles a central campaign issue. 

As a result, for years now Congress has 
been pressured into signing blank checks, 
which have been filled in by the outrageous 
betrayals of power politicians and which are 
going to have to be redeemed by what re- 
mains of America’s blood, treasure, and tra- 
dition, if the American people are not 
aroused to immediate action. 

The most terrifying proof of this fact lies 
in America’s outrageous treatment of the 
vanquished German-speaking peoples. 


How well I remember the speech made 
by President Roosevelt on October 23, 
1943, in which he said, “We are not fight- 
ing the German people. We are not 
fighting the German women or the Ger- 
man children. We are fighting Hitler. 
As soon as Hitler is defeated we are going 
to take care of these people. I believe 
that when the President made that state- 
ment, at that time, he actually spoke in 
good faith. Anyone who reads Cordell 
Hull’s memoirs can come to no other 
conclusion. I suggest that if any Sena- 
tor has not read that book he should read 
the part of it dealing with what can only 
be denominated as the outrageous be- 
trayal of Henry Morgenthau, Jr., which 
was referred to yesterday by Mr. Church- 
ill when in the House of Commons he 
said he was sorry he initialed the Mor- 
genthau agreement. 

I continued: 

If American statesmen had deliberately de- 
signed these policies to betray western civ- 
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ilization into the hands of Russia, they 
couldn't have done a more effective job. 
They permitted the savage Morgenthau plan 
to be imposed on Germany—a plan that was 
conceived in vengeance and dedicated to the 
proposition that all German men, women, 
and children are guilty of the most heinous 
crimes until they can prove themselves inno- 
cent before a stacked jury. They permitted 
the destruction of Germany and the aban- 
donment of the German underground in 
order to turn Russia loose as the major victor 
power in control of Berlin. At the same 
time they permitted our American soldiers 
and military government to be trapped in a 
virtual Russian prison. 

These same leaders did not even provide 
safeguards for American occupation forces 
either to get in or to get out of Berlin. 
Instead, they blundered us into a position 
where the American taxpayer has been spend- 
ing a billion dollars a year to carry out these 
outrageous agreements. Magnificent as the 
Berlin airlift is, its tremendous cost is the 
result of these terrible blunders. In the 
process these American leaders have flaunted 
their power in the face of the American 
people. 


Mr. President, the truth of what I have 
consistently said in my denunciation of 
secret diplomacy during recent years 
now stands out clearly before our eyes, in 
all its terrifying ugliness. 

The consequences of the secret com- 
mitments that were made during and 
since the end of the war by two Ameri- 
can Presidents, behind the backs of the 
American people, without the knowledge, 
advice, or consent of any of their elected 
representatives in either House of Con- 
gress, have now become such a night- 
mare that anyone who has had anything 
to do with them is either now scurrying 
for cover behind their blame throwers, 
which they are pointing at others, or 
scrambling like rats to desert the sink- 
ing ship they helped to scuttle. 

The crisis we confront, Mr. President, 
is far too grave to indulge in personal 
recrimination, for the whole future of 
western civilization hangs in the bal- 
ance; but a man would be derelict in his 
duty if he did not continue to point out, 
and bitterly protest against, the basic 
evil that is involved in the practice of 
secret diplomacy—an evil which even 
now continues to gnaw away at the last 
roots of the human dignity and freedom 
we are seeking to preserve. 

Mr. President, to me it is significant 
that those leaders, Senator La Follette, 
Senator Shipstead, and Senator Wheeler, 
on the 19th day of December, were 
singled out by Sidney Hillman in an in- 
terview in the Minneapolis Tribune, in 
the course of which he said those three 
men had to be defeated at all costs in 
the coming election, and he and the CIO 
were dedicating themselves to see to it 
that Mr. La Follette, Mr. Wheeler, and 
Mr. Shipstead did not come back. I may 
say I also was included with the three, 
and that, of the four, I was the only one 
who happened to be reelected. It was 
not because of their labor record that 
they were not reelected. Who had a 
better labor record than Robert La Fol- 
lette? Who had a better labor record 
than Burt Wheeler or Mr. Shipstead? 
No, it was not the matter of their labor 
records. It was the attitude these men 
took on the questions I have been dis- 
cussing. 
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I repeat, Mr. President, the Senate 
voted yesterday without knowing any- 
thing about the secret agreements which 
were entered into, the production of 
which we demanded, time and again, 
upon this floor. I repeat, I sat in the 
Senate when President Roosevelt re- 
turned from Yalta. I heard him say 
there were no secret agreements. Af- 
terwards, we found them, I suggest that 
Senators read the book written by James 
M. Byrnes. Later, we had Potsdam— 
5,000,000 white people sold into slav- 
ery—20,000,000 more, said Mr. Bevin yes- 
terday in the House of Commons, ex- 
pellees who came into the American, 
British, and French zones from the coun- 
tries Mr. Stalin took over. 

Mr. President, so far as the $6,000,000,- 
000 ECA loan is concerned, I stand with 
Roosevelt, as shown by his letter to Pat- 
rick Hurley, which I read, in which he 
said, “We are not giving this money to 
Iran’ we are loaning it to her.” That 
was the policy of Mr. Roosevelt, which, 
among other things, was abandoned. 

How well I remember when the Ex- 
port-Import Bank was organized, and 
when we voted to give England $3,300,- 
000,000 more. It was said, “They can 
borrow this money and give security.” 
But when the late Senator Lundeen, of 
Minnesota, suggested that Britain turn 
Bermuda over to us, or that we buy 
Bermuda, he told me he was almost 
hooted out of the city of Washington at 
the idea of having England turn over 
anything in exchange for that money. 

Mr, President, I refer not just to the 
evil of secret diplomacy—not just to the 
lack of honesty and integrity on the part 
of those leaders who indulge in it—I re- 
fer to the fact that when the disastrous 
consequences of the policies that under- 
lie commitments made on the basis of 
political expediency are clearly demon- 
strated, no one, who has been a party to 
them, dares to admit the fact by courage- 
ously taking the lead in an attempt to 
salvage what he can—to make amends— 
and to correct the glaring blunders that 
have been made. 

And so, Mr. President, the tragedy is 
these disastrous consequences, and the 
insanities that underlie it, continue on 
their mad rush unchecked. 

Mr. President, we are now inescapably 
confronted with overwhelmingly conclu- 
sive proof of the folly of the course we 
have been pursuing in central Europe— 
particularly in Germany—both during 
and since the end of the war. 

And this folly is born of the fear that 
is generated in the minds of the Amer- 
ican people by a minority in control of 
this Government, which seized the bit 
of unchallengeable power and has run 
unchecked on the maddest race of inter- 
national diplomacy ever engaged in by 
American statesmen. In defiance, Mr. 
President, of the lessons of history, of 
economic and sociological laws, and 
moved, Mr. President, by an irrational 
thirst for vengeance; those who have 
been responsible for this catastrophe 
have smeared and slandered, or d2liber- 
ately sought to assassinate the char- 
acters and destroy the economic and 
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political future of anyone who sought to 

halt them in their course. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in my remarks the article that ap- 
peared this morning in the New York 
Times, dealing with the fight made by 
the former Senator Burton K. Wheeler, 
in his endeavor to get rid of the slogan 
“unconditional surrender” and his at- 
tempts to have the Morgenthau policy of 
starvation altered. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“SURRENDER” STAND SURPRISE TO Many— 
WARTIME Memorrss SHOW HULL, “THERS, 
JOINED CHURCHILL IN OPPOSING ROOSEVELT 
POLICY—MORGENTHAU LINK Is SEEN—DE- 
INDUSTRIALIZATION PROPOSAL FOR POSTWAR 
GERMANY CONFUSED WITH PLAN OF PRESI- 
DENT 

(By Felix Belair, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, July 21.—Winston Chur- 
chill’s surprise and distaste for the “uncon- 
ditional surrender” policy adopted by the 
Allies in World War II was shared by former 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull and not a few 
others in the wartime administration of 
President Roosevelt. 

In his memoirs on that phase of wartime 
policy, Mr. Hull wrote: 

“Originally this principle had not formed 
part of the State Department’s thinking. 
We were as much surprised as Mr. Churchill 
when, for the first time, the President, in 
the Prime Minister's presence, stated it sud- 
denly to a press conference during the Casa- 
blanca conference in January 1943. I was 
told that the Prime Minister was dumb- 
founded.” 

Mr. Hull wrote that the British Foreign 
Office asked that the term “unconditional 
surrender" be avoided pending further re- 
flection, and that the expression “prompt 
surrender” be employed instead. 


CHURCHILL WAS ABSOLVED 


That the policy was entirely that of Presi- - 


dent Roosevelt also is confirmed by Robert 
E. Sherwood in his book Roosevelt and Hop- 
kins, where the author recorded that the 
President completely absolved Mr. Churchill 
of any responsibility for the position an- 
nounced at Casablanca. 

Former Senator Burton K. Wheeler, of 
Montana, who was one of the most out- 
spoken in his opposition to the policy and 
called for its abandonment as “a brutal and 
costly slogan,” was among those whose mem- 
ory of the circumstances was still fresh. 

He remembered having been accused pub- 
licly by former Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius, who succeeded Mr. Hull, with 
having encouraged the enemy to hold out 
for a negotiated peace. Mr. Wheeler had 
argued in a radio address that the Axis powers 
were being encouraged by the policy of un- 
conditional surrender to fight on in hopes 
of avoiding the implied results. 

“What I said about unconditional sur- 
render at the time has been proved entirely 
correct,” said the former Senator, now en- 
gaged here in the private practice of law. 

WHEELER TELLS OF PROPOSAL 

It was Mr. Wheeler's contention in the 
discussion, he recalled, that the “uncondi- 
tional surrender” policy would needlessly 
cost the lives of thousands of men before 
Germany was finally subdued. He said he 
had proposed that the President tell the 
German people in unmistakable terms what 
he wanted, just as Woodrow Wilson had 
hastened the end of World War I by his 14 
points. 

In recounting the incident today, Mr. 
Wheeler said he had urged the President to 
call for a United States of Europe, or some 
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similar postwar program that “would have 
many of the 500,000 men that Jimmie Byrnes 
said it might cost for a successful invasion 
of Europe.” 

Although the two policies were never of- 
ficially connected, that of unconditional 
surrender came to be linked in the minds of 
many in and out of government at the time 
with the so-called Morgenthau plan (of 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., then Secretary of 
the Treasury), for the deindustrialization of 
Germany and its reduction in the postwar 
period to the status of a pastoral state. 

The latter plan was not brought forth 
until the Quebec conference of the big three 
late in 1944. However, it was generally un- 
derstood at the time that the two policies 
went hand in hand and that the one was a 
natural outgrowth of the other, no matter 
which came first in publication. 

CRITICISM OF MORGENTHAU PLAN 

Ultimately, it was the Morgenthau plan 
that came in for the burden of criticism. 
Although administration spokesmen in- 
spired reports at the time that it had been 
abandoned, there was no evidence of it in 
the conduct of the war or in the development 
of occupation policy. 

It was the unfavorable public reaction to 
reports of former Secretary Morgenthau's 
Carthaginian postwar plan for Germany that 
brought suggestions of its abandonment 
from administration sources. A cabinet 
crisis had been in the making ever since 
Mr. Morgenthau had gone to the Quebec 
Conference as the chief exponent of that 
policy while Henry L. Stimson, then Secretary 
of War, and Mr. Hull had remained in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Hull’s objection to the plan, and his 
disapproval of the assumption of manage- 
ment of the entire matter by Mr. Morgenthau 
and the Treasury, were well known at the 
time. Also, Mr. Stimson had made plain to 
a number of persons his resentment and dis- 
approval of, and positive alarm over, the turn 
the situation was taking, with the encour- 
agement of the President. 

For one thing, the unconditional surrender 
and deindustrialization policies were being 
used to advantage by German propaganda at 
home, in the opinion of many Washington 
officials. 

FOUND CAUSE FOR CONCERN 

Mr. Wheeler was one of those who found 
cause for concern in the occupation policy 
then taking form. He sald today that what- 
ever may have been suggested by adminis- 
tration spokesmen on the subject, President 
Roosevelt never did abandon the Morgen- 
thau concept as a guiding principle for Ger- 
many's postwar management. 

This was reflected in a statement by Archi- 
bald MacLeish, then Assistant Secretary of 
State, in March 1945, during a radio broad- 
cast with other officials of the State Depart- 
ment on the administration's policy toward 
Germany and Japan. 

“We don't know how long it will be neces- 
sary to occupy Germany in order to undo the 
evil work that has been done there, but we 
propose to stay with the job until it is 
finished,” Mr. MacLeish had said. 

“We believe, however, that something more 
than the destruction of the physical power 
of Germany to make war will be required.” 

It was not until this Government had been 
confronted with the major responsibility for 
postwar European reconstruction and re- 
covery that the Morgenthau concept was 
finally swept away by the compelling neces- 
sity of bringing Germany back into the Euro- 
pean family as an economic factor, both as 
a producer and consumer of goods. 

Now the occupation has swung to the 
other extreme. The Marshall plan appropri- 
ation bill, to be taken up in the Senate to- 
morrow, directs a reopening of the entire 
controversial subject of German reparation 
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plants with a view to the retention in Ger- 
many of additional units for European re- 
covery purposes. 


Mr. LANGER. It is tragic to realize, 
Mr. President, what has really taken 
place in Germany, just because the facts 
I have recorded here are true. 

Mr. President, it is inconceivable and 
terrifying to realize that the same in- 
sanities continue to underlie our policies 
toward the German-speaking people in 
face of the demonstrable proof that those 
who have been party to the formulation 
and impleméntation of these policies, if 
they are not checked, will go down in 
history as the pravediggers of western 
civilization. 

It is not as though, Mr. President, our 
native patriotism, our love of justice, our 
sound American common sense, had not 
sought to prevail. 

On January 15, 1945, Senator Wheeler 
stood on the Senate floor and pointed 
out, in spite of the scorn and abuse that 
was heaped upon him, the folly of the 
course to which we were being commit- 
ted. At that time—tong before the war 
was over—Senator Wheeler said: 

Mr. President, as I understand the past 
record of purposes set down by ourselves 
and our allies, we are not fighting this war 
to impose a peace of vengeance upon a con- 
quered people. It is inconceivable to me 
that the American people would tolerate 
for one moment any such brutal and savage 
proposals as those designed by Secretary 
Morgenthau for the ultimate treatment of 
the German people or the German nation. 
Let me repeat what I have said on so many 
other occasions, that in holding this posi- 
tion I hold no brief for the Nazi brutality, 
the Hitlerian bestiality and savagery. What 
I do hold ts that such terms will never in a 
thousand years bring peace to Europe or to 
the world. Whatever our desires with refer- 
ence to Germany may be, what we must ulti- 
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like to do in our madness with reference to 
the German people but what will bring about 
lasting peace in Europe and throughout the 
world. Of course, when passions are running 
high in this country, the popular thing to 
do is to let madness and hatreds run away 
with sound judgment; but we must look be- 
yond all that. We in the United States of 
America, of all people, we who boast of our 
intelligence and our tolerance, must con- 
sider not what we would like to see done 
but whut will be the best for the future of 
our own country and of the world. What I 
believe is that for the United States Govern- 
ment to permit the continued use of the 
basic proposals contained in the Morgenthau 
“brain child” as representing America’s ulti- 
mate war and peace aim would cost thou- 
sands upon thousands of American lives, as 
well as the lives of our allies. 

Mr. President, I have read a letter from 
a soldier boy in France which he had written 
to his uncle, a Texas businessman. I am 
sorry I do not have the letter with me. In 
it the boy said in effect: "The demand for 
unconditional surrender and Morgenthau's 
statement are making these Heinies fight 
like hell from ditch to ditch.” A soldier, 
recently returned from Italy, who was in 
my office the other day, told me practically 
the same thing. 

Mr. President, I believe that in lieu of 
any basic agreement among the conquerors 
as to the ultimate treatment of Germany, 
a continued use of such proposals will only 
lead to slaughter and carnage. Out of this 
will arise a savage underground movement 
over which both of our allies, Great Britain 
and Russia, will struggle for favor or control. 
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If we do not want Germany ultimately to 
win this war by holding the real balance in 
the struggle for the control of Europe be- 
tween Britain and Russia, if we do not want 
ourselves sucked into the political, economic, 
and social vacuum which will exist in Europe 
when the fighting finally stops, we ought 
now to agree upon constructive and curative 
measures. 


Then, Mr. President, having uttered 
these prophetic words, Senator Wheeler 
went on to say: 

I have made the statement again and again 
that the demand for “unconditional surren- 
der” has been a mistake. Not only have I 
said this but so have thousands of other 
people of high intelligence and of the class 
you would call interventionists, if you 
please, or internationalists. I believe that 
the continued use of the brutal, asinine 
boast of “unconditional surrender” is cost- 
ing thousands upon thousands of American 
lives, is contributing to the deterioriation 
of allied unity, and threatens to lay the 
foundations for such an impossible situation 
in Europe that a third world war cannot 
possibly be averted. 


Now, Mr. President, what did the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee have 
to say about this suicidal slogan of “un- 
conditional surrender’? What did the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee do 
to protest? What did it do to prevent 
the American people from being forced 
into the role of unwilling accomplices in 
the crimes that have been committed by 
this policy of “unconditional surrender”? 
What does the record show? It shows 
that not a single voice was raised to 
support Senator Wheeler in his protest— 
not a single member of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee joined him in his cou- 
rageous stand then, or has joined him in 
the same fight since; and what did the 
Secretary of State have to say? The 
record shows that Mr. Stettinius attacked 
Senator Wheeler with the slurring re- 
mark that no one needed to pay any 
attention to what Senator Wheeler said 
because “he spoke only for a discredited 
minority.” He was speaking of a man 
who had been in the Senate at that 
time nearly 24 years. This representa- 
tive of the house of Morgan was glar- 
ingly exposed by the Nye committee as 
being one of the agents for Great Brit- 
ain during the war, making millions of 
dollars out of munitions. Mr: Stettinius, 
who was head of the United States Steel 
Corp., said, after Senator Wheeler had 
given that patriotic address, “Do not pay 
any attention to what Senator Wheeler 
said because he spoke only for a dis- 
credited minority.” 

Yet, Mr. President, even this was a de- 
liberate, downright misrepresentation of 
the facts, to cover up the vicious designs 
of another minority that had seized the 
bit in its teeth and was running away 
down the road of an abandonment and 
betrayal of America’s traditional prin- 
ciples of decency and justice. 

To prove this fact Senator Wheeler 
read into the Recor the following grim 
protests on the part of our most enthu- 
siastic interventionists, which I again 
want to read into the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks: 

On March 26, 1944, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and free church leaders in England 
offered an eight-point program for peace and 
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a warning against “breaches of basic human 
rights in dealing with Germany.” Said they: 

“We must not lend ourselves in a mood of 
vengefulness to breaches of basic human 
rights or the punitive measures the 
entire German people, which will be repudi- 
ated as unjust by later generations or will 
permanently frustrate hopes of peace : id 
unity in Europe.” 

On June 1 Pope Pius XII, who, I presume, 
was speaking for a “discredited minority,” 
declared: 

“No just peace can be reached if the victor 
would by force of arms dictate the terms. 
A just policy has to give the defeated nation 
& dignified place,” 

On June 26 Mr. Raymond Moley wrote: 

“The trouble with unconditional surrender 
as an objective is that few Americans or 
Britons really believe that surrender can be 
without conditions, while to Germans the 
slogan means that there will be no distinc- 
tions in punishment among the elements in 
Germany. To them it means that the Nazi 
party, the army, and the mass of the people 
are to suffer equally, which can have no effect 
beyond tying together £0,000,000 Germans in 
a desperate unity.” 

On July 29 the London Economist carried 
the following warning: 

“Unconditional surrender is becoming a 
policy of drift, of wait and see, of reliance on 
what may turn up. But the drift of events 
may carry Germany, Europe, and the grand 
alliance itself to a very different conclusion 
from the one the Allies desire, It may carry 
them to a military stalemate or prolonged 
fighting, and then to divided counsels and 
Allied disputes. No policy for Germany 
means no policy for peace.” 

Of course, in the mind of the Secretary of 
State, the London Economist speaks for a 
“discredited minority.” 

Mr. WIV. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. Wnxr. I inquire if, to the Senator's 
knowledge, the term “unconditional sur- 
render” has ever been defined by the Presi- 
dent or anyone else in this country? 

Mr. WHEELER. The President has not de- 
fined it, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Wiley. I am wondering if now the 
President and Stalin and Churchill should 
define the conditions and say there could be 
no other conditions, if that would not be 
equivalent to unconditional surrender, and 
drastic, although the terms might be quite 
lenient. 

Mr. WHEELER. I cannot answer that, I will 
say to the Senator. 

In the same month of July the National 
Opinion Research Center of Denver Uni- 
versity polling the 48 States on the subject 
of whether Americans should help to put 
Germany back on her industrial feet, even at 
the cost of continued rationing at home, re- 
ports that 64 percent, or nearly a two-thirds 
majority of the American people, believe we 
should follow’ this course. The research 
center comments: 

“They hold this view because, in the long 
run, this country would benefit from such a 
policy, and because the announcement that 
such help would be forthcoming might speed 
the German surrender.” 

I presume the 64 percent, according to the 
National Opinion Research Center of Denver 
University, represents a “discredited minor- 
ity.” 

I quote from a war correspondent of the 
New York Sun, Gault MacGowan, who wrote 
as far back as August 14: 

“Our terms to Hitler are unconditional sur- 
render, and only that prevents a military de- 
mand for an armistice. Despite the drastic 
bombings of German cities, the destruction of 
thousands of German homes and buildings 
and the anxiety of the German people to see 
the end of the war, the Gestapo won't let 
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them demonstrate for peace or raise a ques- 
tioning voice against their Fuehrer's un- 
challengeable wisdom. Such are my im- 
pressions of the situation tonight. It is no 
longer a military problem but a political 
one.” 

Not only has this man said that, but I 
have talked with military leaders in this 
country who have said identically the same 
thing, 

Life magazine on August 21 carried the 
same message from John Scott, a Time and 
Life correspondent: 

“The future looks blacker day by day, but 
those inside Germany who want peace and 
not national suicide are hindered rather than 
helped by the Allies. The Anglo-American 
attitude is still expressed by our determined 
adherence to the unconditional surrender 
formula, with which has been coupled a re- 
luctance to make any concrete promise to 
any German opposition group. As a result, 
the complaint is made that any opposition 
group attempting to overthrow Hitler and 
make peace with western powers has no basic 
program on which it can talk convincingly 
to the German people. The Russians on the 
other hand, indirectly offer the German peo- 
ple that Germany won't be destroyed and 
that the German Army won't be destroyed. 
It has resulted in a pro-Russia orientation 
among a growing number of Germans who, 
all other things being equal, would be much 
more inclined to be pro-Anglo-American and 
pro-democratic.” 

On September 26, 1944, even Mr. Walter 
Lippmann plainly pointed out that we no 
longer deal with reality when we talk about 
whether we shall impose a soft or a harsh 
peace or Germany. Of course, Mr. Walter 
Lippmann represents the “discredited” view; 
but he has been one of the strongest advo- 
cates of the President's foreign policy, 
stronger than almost any other man in this 
country. He said: 

“Imagine the mildest conceivable terms of 
peace, and Germany will still be an economic 
ruin, incapable in her existing industrial 
structure of employing all her people, inca- 
pable of supporting a tolerable standard of 
life. Imagine no loss of territory, no repara- 
tions, no military occupation, no interfer- 
ence with the internal administration, and 
the full benefits of the Atlantic Charter. 
Suppose that the only demand of the Allies is 
that Germany disarm and that she should 
not take any steps to rearm for the next 15 
years. Postwar Germany would nevertheless 
be an economic ruin.” 

On October 11, 1944, a group of members 
of Parliament, including 26 Labor members, 
er tered a motion in the House of Parliament 
calling for a Government declaration which 
would “encourage the emergence within Ger- 
many of a new regime, composed of demo- 
cratically minded persons in whom the 
United Nations could have confidence so that 
a settlement of the problems which caused 
the present conflict in Europe might be 
reached on the basis of the principles set 
forth in the Atlantic Charter.” 

As far back as the early part of this year 
the personal confidant of the President, Anne 
O’Hare McCormick wrote: 

“The American Government is silent on 
every political issue at the moment when as 
much depends on psychological as on mili- 
tary ‘softening.’ This war differs from the 
last in many respects, but in none more than 
in the apparent determination of the high 
strategists to defeat the enemy in the hard- 
est way.” 

On January 3, 1945, Dorothy Thompson, an- 
other who supported the President, who was 
one of the strongest interventionists and in- 
ternationalists in this country, one of our 
greatest authorities on Germany and a most 
intelligent and consistent opponent of the 
brutal slogan “unconditional surrender,” and 
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who made a speech for the President during 
the last campaign, wrote as follows: 

“There are two conditions under which Ger- 
many, as an entity, can surrender. The first 
is to make clear that a Germany will be left 
which is economically capable of life. A 
Germany that is deindustrialized or loses its 
industrial provinces or is overcrowded by the 
evacuation of ten to twenty million Germans 
into a truncated Reich will be more incapable 
of sustaining life than Puerto Rico. The sec- 
ond condition under which Germany could 
surrender is: She could become the ward of 
an already established world organization, 
operating along clear and established prin- 
ciples. The surrender of a nation must mean 
the merging of one’s identity, but it cannot 
happen unless some larger identity exists. A 
Germany conquered by four powers but not 
surrendered to any one thing is no answer.” 

Of course, Dorothy Thompson spends much 
time in Europe. She knows more about Ger- 
many than probably almost any Member of 
the Senate. I now wish to read extracts from 
an article by Dorothy Thompson which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star of 
January 8, 1945: 

“There have been three major political er- 
rors in this war, all arising out of the first 
one—the discounting of the Atlantic Charter. 
The second was the interpretation that has 
accumulated around unconditional surren- 
der; and the third, the failure to produce any 
reasonable policy for a post-war Europe. 

“And what our own Government and some 
of our publicists have been doing in regard to 
the Atlantic Charter, since the President's 
press conference, is most discouraging. 

“Elmer Davis, as head of the Office of War 
Information, must be regarded as official. 
The other day, on the air he took the line that 
the Atlantic Charter (like the Ten Command- 
ments referred to by the President) represents 
only a lofty ideal, ‘Nobody ever said it could 
be put into effect day after tomorrow or even 
at the end of the war,’ are his words. The 
New York Herald Tribune tock; editorially, 
exactly the same line. 

“Mr, Davis’ remarks are se The At- 
lantic Charter is no lofty ideal. It represents 
what was universally accepted political prin- 
ciple, and to a large extent political practice, 
before Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy em- 
barked on a counterprogram * 

“The unconditional ar formula has 
gradually become clothed with concepts that 
mean the extinction of Germany, as a state, 
a nation, a functioning economy, and, conse- 
quentially, as a people. This interpretation 
has closed every door to forces that might 
have arisen in Germany to eliminate top 
Nazis and effect surrender. Those forces ex- 
isted; they came to a head; in that moment 
time was of the essence; but receiving no aid 
in any form, they were lost, and today the 
leaders are dead.” 

Dorothy Thompson, again, represents a 
“discredited minority.” 

She supported Mr. Roosevelt in the last 
campaign. 


Did anyone listen, Mr. President, to 
this protest that represented the innate 
opposition of the American conscience to 
carrying out a policy that meant the 
destruction of Germany and western 
civilization—that meant leaving in the 
heart of Europe the festering sore upon 
which even now the virus of communism 
is feeding and thriving? 

No, indeed, Mr. President, not a single 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee raised his voice. Not a mem- 
ber of the State Department protested, 
in spite of the fact that on July 24, 1945, 
Senator Wheeler again read into the 
Recorp the overwhelming condemna- 
tion on the part of the informed Ameri- 
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can public against the continuation of 
these policies, as follows: 

Mr. President, on January 15, I charged in 
a Senate speech that the slogan of “uncon- 
ditional surrender” was a brutal boast which 
was prolonging the war unnecessarily and 
costing thousands of additional American 
casualties. At that time I quoted in support 
of my thesis such outstanding personages as 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Pope Pius XII, 
many members of Parliament, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Dorothy Thompson, Raymond Moley, 
Anne O’Hare McCormick, and many others. 
It has now become perfectly clear that the 
charge I made is a matter of historical rec- 
ord, a record which I want earnestly to em- 
phasize I am quoting from the prophet's 
mouths of our ardent interventionists. 

Immediately following my speech of Jan- 
uary 15, the New York Times of January 17 
admitted in its leading editorial: 

“The criticism (of unconditional surren- 
der) is futile because that formula is the 
chief point of agreement between the Big 
Four, the United States, Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, and China, and must be the starting 
point for any further agreements among 
them,” 

The same editorial goes on to say: 

“But the real point raised by the critics is 
whether the formula of unconditional sur- 
render is adequate. And on that point the 
answer must be an emphatic No.““ 

On Thursday, January 18, Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann again said of unconditional surrender: 

“The conclusion we are bound to come 
to is, it seems to me, that the formula of 
unconditional surrender, admittedly inade- 
quate, cannot be made adequate by a mere 
declaration of our intentions. But it does 
not follow that we can do nothing, that it 
is impossible for us to take measure as a 
result of which we could in good faith with 
ourselves begin to exhibit our true inten- 
tions, and begin to dissolve the German fear 
of the unknown and the arbitrary.” 

Again on February 1, 1945, Mr. Lippmann 
wrote: 

‘It seems more and more likely that our 
own formula of unconditional surrender will 
have to be applied not to Germany as a 
whole, not to the German Army as a whole, 
but to bits and pieces of the Germany Army, 
to cities and provinces of Germany. If this 
happens the chaos and misery of the Ger- 
mans will be stupendous. It is not in our 
power to prevent it, though we shall be com- 
pelled on grounds of interest and of human- 
ity to alleviate it.” 

The real significance of this unconditional 
surrender slogan only dawned on even 
the keenest students of international affairs. 
On February 13, Mr. David Lawrence wrote 
of the Yalta declaration: 

“It would appear that the same lack of 
vision whereby the use of psychological war- 
fare has been neglected before is still mani- 
fested. There is nothing in the communi- 
qué which holds forth any promise to the 
German people that their territory will not 
be dismembered and the resources needed 
for rehabilitation will not be completely 
destroyed.” 

On March 17, 1945, the United States First 
Army psychological warfare combat team 
released a statement based on a survey of 
German prisoners taken between January 
10 and February 3 from which I quote: 

“There can be no doubt that our propa- 
ganda has failed to provide the German 
soldier with a positive reason for surrender. 
Most of our official statements on the con- 
trary have made him feel that he can gain 
nothing from a future that brings de- 
feat. * * Propaganda playing up a 
hard but bearable existence for Germany, 
backed up by some kind of official assurances, 
would give the average German soldier a 
positive reason to end the fight.” 
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On February 27, Mr. Marquis Childs wrote 
from occupied Germany: 

“The question of whether the war has been 
prolonged by unconditional surrender terms 
or by proposals to industrialize Germany, is 
one that holds great interest for our fight- 
ing men. I have heard a number express deep 
resentment of the so-called Morgenthau plan 
for a Cart ian peace for Germany, in the 
belief that it gave the Nazis a propaganda 
weapon with which to whip up the war- 
weary German people.” 

On March 13, David Lawrence wrote: 

“Actually few men in Washington know 
what's ahead, Again and again the German 
will to fight has been underestimated by of- 
ficial Washington. The slogan demanding 
unconditional surrender and the announce- 
ment from Yalta which portends economic 
strangulation for the German people for 
many years to come are two factors which 
are constantly ignored here for the simple 
reason that to give weight to them is to 
criticize the administration here at home 
and the Allied spokesmen abroad for a blun- 
dering policy that prolongs the war.” 

On March 14, Anne O'Hare McCormick 
wrote: 

“Those who failed to make peace after the 
last war thought the mistake was not to 
march to Berlin and show the German people 
they were beaten. This time there is no 
Berlin, and the enemy armies meeting in the 
rubble field that once was the capital should 
have no difficulty in convincing the popula- 
tion that the Third Reich has suffered the 
most terrible defeat ever inflicted on a great 
nation. 

“The human problem the war will leave be- 
hind it has not yet been imagined, much less 
faced by anybody. There has never been 
such destruction, such disintegration of the 
structure of life. What will happen to Ger- 
many is only part of a larger question: what 
will happen to Europe?” 

On March 31, General Eisenhower himself 
sent word to his Commander in Chief that: 

“The further this campaign progresses, the 
more probable it appears that there will never 
be a clean-cut military surrender of the forces 
on the western front.” r 

On April 2, Mr. Marquis Childs wrote: 

“As our armies converge on Berlin, our 
policy toward the Reich seemingly is still 
based on the belief that by a wave of the 
wand you can do away with seventy or eighty 
million people.” 

It was life for Dorothy Thompson to see 
through the screen of unconditional sur- 
render to the deep-rooted distrust and fear 
among the Big Three which determined the 
destruction of the German state because 
they did not dare to permit it to emerge as 
an independent and coherent whole. On 
January 3, she charged: 

“We have been unable to transform the 
political coalition into an entity to deal with 
Germany. * The Allied approach to 
the German question has been to try to find 
a compromise between opposite interests, in- 
stead of creating a new common interest, by 
creating a new world, We are trying to fit 
a defeated Germany into a world of con- 
flicting powers. We are unable to draft a 
program for a defeated Germany, because the 
accession of any part of Germany to any one 
of the Allied Powers means an extension of 
the power of one ally at the cost of each 
other.” 

But it was on December 29, 1944, that Miss 
Thompson clearly stated the tragic decision 
of the Big Three in their determination to 
destroy Germany as a nation: 

“The circumstances of the war make it im- 
possible, exactly impossible, to fulfill this de- 
mand. Surrender is an act from the enemy 
toward ourselves. It is not surrender if we 
beat him flat to the ground army by army 
and city by city. That is step-by-step con- 
quest, but not surrender. There are pre- 
conditions for unconditional surrender. In 
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the German case it involves giving up the 
nation—not merely the armies—to some- 
thing. From the side of the United Nations 
it involves creating something to which the 
nation as such can surrender. She cannot 
surrender as a whole to a whole. There is 
no identity to which German as an entity 
can surrender. She must surrender herself 
in parts to parts. Surrender therefore in- 
volves the denial and destruction of her own 
existence by herself. German’s continua- 
tion of the war is madness, But madness is 
preferable to nonexistence.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, this 
complete bankruptcy of American policy and 
this confict in ideas and purposes among 
the Big Three have been carried right on 
into the so-called armistice. On June 9, 
1945, Mr. R. H. S, Crossman, after returning 
from a long stay in Germany, wrote con- 
cerning the tragic and intense conflict be- 
tween the policies of Russia and her western 
allies in an article entitled “A Voice From 
Berlin,” which appeared in the British pub- 
lication, the New Statesman and Nation, from 
which I quote: 

“The negatives are clear enough. But 
what positive musts are there? Must he 
(the administrative officer) prepare the peo- 
ple for their future as part of a separate 
Rhineland? Noanswer. Ir selecting men for 
key positions, what political groups must he 
back? No answer. Must he budget for this 
autumn on the potatoes from east of the 
Elbe which form the basic diet? No answer. 
Must he expect and prepare the Germans 
under his charge for a central German Gov- 
ernment or for a period of rule under quadri- 
partite control? No answer. With the best 
will in the world no officer can do a good job 
under such conditions. Anyway there is a 
saying in the Army which runs: “If you wish 
promotion, do nothing unusual.” When this 
rule is backed up by a completely negative set 
of directives, the average British or American 
Officer knows what line to take; let things 
tick over until someone on ‘op car make up 
his confounded mind. 

“The result on the Germans is exactly what 
might have been expected. Gradually it be- 
gan to dawn on the Germans that this was 
not the gigantic precise occupation machine 
which he had expected to follow the Anglo- 
American armies. He began to suspect that 
the Anglo-Americans who had won the war 
by sheer efficiency and organization, had 
neither organization nor a policy for occu- 
pation. They are prepared to do- nothing 
with Germany—neither exploit her, nor lib- 
erate her, nor dismember her, nor reeducate 
her. They just want to be tough. But what- 
ever London and Washington may think, the 
Russian manual—if it exists—does not con- 
sist of negatives.” 


Now, Mr, President, in spite of the con- 
clusive proof of the legal atrocities of the 
economic insanities, and of the social lun- 
acies that are involved in the policies we 
are continuing to follow up to this pres- 
ent moment, this administration refuses 
to take the leadership that is absolutely 
necessary to force a change before it is too 
late. Certainly, members of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee can see the 
folly of our present course; even if the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee can- 
not, and I want to commend my col- 
leagues on the Senate Appropriations 
Committee for including in the ECA ap- 
propriation bill a provision for reconsid- 
eration of the dismantling in Germany, 
and I call upon my colleagues to rise 
above party politics—to rise above petty 
hates and jealousies—and to see clearly 
how the danger that now threatens, de- 
mands of us action that is in accerd with 
the magnificent traditions of America. 
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The record will also show, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that those who have been responsi- 
ble for our policies toward Germany have 
continued to defy the rising course of 
protest across this Nation from farm 
groups, from labor groups, from indus- 
try, from churches, from schools and 
colleges, all opposed to a continuation of 
these policies. The record further shows, 
Mr. President, that even those commit- 
tees of Congress and thosg appointed by 
the President himself have unanimously 
condemned as suicidal a continuation of 
the course we have been following. 

Now, Mr. President, to point up all this 
protest, and to reveal the utter folly of 
our treatment of the German-speaking 
people, that has continued up to this very 
hour, all those who have had anything to 
do with these policies are trying to get 
out from under the guilt that attaches 
to their own actions, by trying to wipe 
off their bloody hands on the deeds of 
others. 

I refer, Mr. President, to the amazing 
story carried in this morning’s New York 
Times, in which our beloved, peace-lov- 
ing allies, Mr. Bevin and Mr, Churchill, 
who have as much blood on their hands 
as has anybody else, and who are still 
grinding the German people down into 
the dust, charged the late President with 
being responsible for what has taken 
place in Germany. 

I want now to read into the RECORD, 
Mr. President, the remarks of men who, 
to escape their own responsibility for the 
part they have continued to pay in bring- 
ing this catastrophe upon Europe, are 
willing to stick a knife in the back of 
their neighbor to cover up their own 
complicity: 

Mr. Bevin. It began with the declaration 
at Casablanca of unconditional surrender on 
which the British Cabinet, or any other 
cabinet, never had a chance to say a word. 
But it did leave us a Germany without a law, 
without a constitution, and without a single 
person to deal with, and without a single 
institution to grapple with the problems. We 
have had to build absolutely from the bot- 
tom with nothing at all. We have had to 
build a state with 20,000,000 displaced per- 
sons scattered about the whole show. 

Looking back on it, I think how those. 
military commanders—to whom I cannot pay 
too great a tribute—and their political ad- 
visers were left with a shambles in the crea- 
tion of the Germany which they have handed 
on to the politicians today. 

Mr, CHURCHILL. The first time I heard that 
phrase [unconditional surrender] used was 
from the lips of President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Bevin. That justifies what I said. I 
do not complain. But you will admit I took 
my share of every decision in the coalition 
cabinet and I never heard of that phrase 
until I saw it in the press but if it had 
ever been put to me as a member of your 
cabinet, I should never had agreed to such 
a thing. I took it as it was and it is rather 
bad for the opposition to criticize me now 
when I am left with such a shambles. 

Mr. CHURCHILL. It was made by President 
Roosevelt without consultation with me. I 
was there on the spot and I had rapidly to 
consider whether our condition in the world 
would justify me in not giving support to 
him. 

I did give support but it was not the idea 
I had formed in my own mind. If the Brit- 
ish Cabinet had considered these words 
around the table they would have advised 
against it. But working in a great alliance 
and with friends from across the ocean we 
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had to accommodate ourselves. But I can- 
not think that great harm came from that 
particular phrase, 

[Several government supporters muttered, 
“Oh, no.“ 

It is a matter of total indifference to me 
whether you agree or disagree; but I am not 
at all satisfied that it produced very evil 
consequences. But I do not think on the 
whole that it is a phrase which we in our 
Cabinet would have used. 

I would not have arisen on this matter 
had not Mr. Bevin, feeling so uneasy about 
criticisms [from the Conservatives], 
plunged back across the years of history of 
the war and touched upon some very large 
and important matters affecting our rela- 
tions with the United States with a view 
of throwing a burden on me personally. 
Otherwise there could have been no point 
because I was the person responsible in these 
matters. 

The phrase “unconditional surrender” was 
not brought before me or agreed to in any 
way before it was uttered by our great 
friend and august and all-powerful ally, the 
President of the United States. But I did 
agree with him after he said it, and so re- 
ported to the Cabinet. Whether, if we had 
all discussed this at home, we should have 
proposed such a plan is another matter. 

Still, we accepted the position, as he 
thought it right to do. I cannot feel there 
can be any separation of responsibility be- 
tween us in the matter, having regard to 
the long years in which we subsequently 
acted together. 

Mr. Bevin used the episode to suggest that 
the difficulties in Germany were greatly ag- 
gravated by the use of this phrase. I am 
not at all sure that is true. 

I am not at all sure that unless Hitler 
had been murdered by some of the plots 
levied against him, by men I can only call 
today patriotic Germans, the situation would 
have changed. He had the strength and vigor 
to carry on the fight—as it was carried on— 
to the last gasp. He and the band of guilty 
men around him were in a position where 
they could not look for any pardon or safety 
for their lives and would have fought to the 
death. 

I have been rather seriously criticized by 
Mr. Bevin who tried to throw all the dis- 
credit of unconditional surrender on me, If 
he did not mean that, he did not mean any- 
thing, because he is vexed with what was 
said here. 

There was another matter to which Mr. 
Bevin referred, about which I do not feel 
so confident in my conscience about the 
judgment of my actions. That is the Mor- 
genthau—Henry Morgenthau, Jr.—agree- 
ment at the second—Quebec—conference. 

It was initialed by the President and by 
me, and it undoubtedly proposed a treatment 
of Germany which was a harsh treatment in 
that it limited her to an agricultural coun- 
try. But that was not a decision taken over 
the heads of the cabinet. It was not one 
that ever reached the cabinet because it was 
only a referendum and it was disapproved 
by the State Department, on the one hand, 
and by my friends, and the Foreign Office on 
the other, and it just dropped on one side. 
It never required a cabinet decision or had 
any validity of any kind. 

I did not agree with this paper for which 
I bear, nonetheless, a responsibilty, but when 
you are fighting for life with a flerce enemy 
I feel different toward him to what I do 
when that enemy is beaten to the ground 
and suing for mercy. Anyhow, if the docu- 
ment is ever brought up to me I shall cer- 
tainly say that I did not agree with it and 
I am sorry I put my initials to it. I can- 
not do more than that, but many things hap- 
pened with great rapidity. But to say it 
was done over the heads of the cabinet is 
quite untrue. 

These two matters were dragged in in or- 
der to justify Mr. Bevin in pursuing the poli- 
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cy of dismantling, and the trials of the Ger- 
man generals. I do not think he need have 
brought such heavy artillery back from the 
past to fire on such matters. I do not put 
the case with hostility against him. 

Mr. Bevin. I hope the House will allow me 
to make an explanation. In the first in- 
stance, with regard to unconditional sur- 
render, I want the House and Mr. Churchill 
to be clear what I was saying about the use 
of that phrase meant that the whole con- 
stitution was smashed and military gover- 
nors and the governments of the Allies have 
had to build right from the bottom and I 
did not think that the criticism of Mr. 
Churchill was justified. He did not take that 
into account. 


Then, Mr. President, I want to read 
into the record, also, what has now be- 
come the popular pastime of joining the 
bandwagon when the going gets too 
rough. I refer to an article by Felix 
Belair, Jr., which ties unconditional sur- 
render together with the Morgenthau 
plan, and which attempts to relieve for- 
mer Secretary Hull, as well as others, 
from any responsibility for what has 
happened: 


SURRENDER STAND SURPRISE TO MANY—WAR- 
TIME MEMOIRS SHOW HULL, OTHERS JOINED 
CHURCHILL IN OPPOSING ROOSEVELT POL- 
Icy—MorGENTHAU LINK Is SEEN—DEINDUS- 
TRIALIZATION PROPOSAL FOR PosTWAR GER- 
MANY CONFUSED WITH PLAN OF PRESIDENT 

(By Felix Belair, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, July 21.—Winston Churchill's 
surprise and distaste for the unconditional 
surrender policy adopted by the Allies in 
World War II was shared by former Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull and not a few others in 
the wartime administration of President 
Roosevelt. 

In his memoirs on that phase ef wartime 
policy, Mr. Hull wrote: 

“Originally this principle had not formed 
part of the State Department's thinking. We 
were as much surprised as Mr. Churchill 
when, for the first time, the President, in 
the Prime Minister’s presence, stated it sud- 
denly to a press conference during the Casa- 
blanca Conference in January 1943. I was 
told that the Prime Minister was dumb- 
founded.” 

Mr. Hull wrote that the British Foreign 
Office asked that the term “unconditional 
surrender” be avoided pending further re- 
flection, and that the expression “prompt 
surrender” be employed instead. 


CHURCHILL WAS ABSOLVED 


That the policy was entirely that of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt also is confirmed by Robert 
E. Sherwood in his book Roosevelt and Hop- 
kins, where the author recorded that the 
President completely absolved Mr. Churchill 
of any responsibility for the position an- 
nounced at Casablanca. 

Former Senator Burton K. Wheeler, of 
Montana, who was one of the most outspoken 
in his opposition to the policy and called 
for its abandonment as a brutal and costly 
slogan, was among those whose memory of 
the circumstances was still fresh. 

He remembered having been accused pub- 
licly by former Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius, who succeeded Mr. Hull, with hav- 
ing encouraged the enemy to hold out for a 
negotiated peace. Mr. Wheeler had argued 
in a radio address that the Axis Powers were 
being encouraged by the policy of uncondi- 
tional surrender to fight on in hopes of 
avoiding the implied results. 

“What I said about unconditional sur- 
render at the time has been proved entirely 
correct,” said the former Senator, now en- 
gaged here in the private practice of law. 


WHEELER TELLS OF PROPOSAL 


It was Mr. Wheeler’s contention in the 
discussion, he recalled, that the uncondi- 
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tional-surrender policy would needlessly cost 
the lives of thousands of men before Ger- 
many was finally subdued. He said he had 
proposed that the President tell the German 
people in unmistakable terms what he 
wanted, just as Woodrow Wilson had has- 
tened the end of World War I by his 14 points. 

In recounting the incident today, Mr. 
Wheeler said he had urged the President to 
call for a United States of Europe, or some 
similar postwar program that would save 
many of the 500,000 men that Jimmie Byrnes 
said it might cost for a successful invasion 
of Europe. 

Although the two policies were never of- 
ficially connected, that of unconditional sur- 
render came to be linked in the minds of 
many in and out of Government at the time 
with the so-called Morgenthau plan (of 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., then Secretary of the 
Treasury), for the deindustrialization of 
Germany and its reduction in the postwar 
period to the status of a pastoral state. 

The latter plan was not brought forth un- 
til the Quebec Conference of the Big Three 
late in 1944. However, it was generally 
understood at the time that the two policies 
went hand in hand and that the one was a 
natural outgrowth of the other, no matter 
which came first in publication. 


CRITICISM OF MORGENTHAW PLAN 


Ultimately, it was the Morgenthau plan 
that came in for the burden of criticism. 
Although administration spokesmen inspired 
reports at the time that it had been aban- 
doned, there was no evidence of it in the 
conduct of the war or in the development of 
occupation policy. 

It was the unfavorable public reaction to 

reports of former Secretary Morgenthau's 
Carthaginian postwar plan for Germany that 
brought suggestions of its abandonment 
from administration sources. A Cabinet 
crisis had been in the making ever since Mr. 
Morgenthau had gone to the Quebec Confer- 
ence as the chief exponent of that policy 
while Henry L. Stimson, then Secretary of 
War, and Mr. Hull had remained in Wash- 
ington. 
Mr. Hull’s objection to the plan, and his 
disapproval of the assumption of manage- 
ment of the entire matter by Mr. Morgen- 
thau and the Treasury, were well known at 
the time. Also, Mr. Stimson had made plain 
to a number of persons his resentment and 
disapproval of, and positive alarm over, the 
turn the situation was taking, with the 
encouragement of the President. 

For one thing, the unconditional sur- 
render and deindustrialization policies were 
being used to advantage by German propa- 
ganda at home, in the opinion of many 
Washington officials. 


FOUND CAUSE FOR CONCERN 


Mr. Wheeler was one of those who found 
cause for concern in the occupation policy 
then taking form. He said today that what- 
ever may have been suggested by adminis- 
tration spoxesmen on the subject. President 
Roosevelt never did abandon the Morgen- 
thau concept as a guiding principle for Ger- 
many’s postwar management. 

This was reflected in a statement by Arch- 
ibald MacLeish, then Assistant Secretary of 
State, in March 1945 during a radio broad- 
cast with other officials of the State Depart- 
ment on the administration's policy toward 
Germany and Japan. 

“We don't know how long it will be neces- 
sary to occupy Germany in order to undo the 
evil work that has been done there, but we 
propose to stay with the job until it is fin- 
ished,” Mr. MacLeish had said. 

“We believe, however, that something 
more than the destruction of the physical 
power of Germany to make war will be re- 
quired.” 

It was not until this Government had 
been confronted with the major responsi- 
bility for postwar European reconstruction 
and recovery that the Morgenthau concept 
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was finally swept away by the compelling ne- 
cessity to bring Germany back into the Eu- 
ropean family as an economic factor, both 
as a producer and consumer of goods. 

Now the occupation has swung to the other 
extreme. The Marshall plan appropria- 
tion bill, to be taken up in the Senate to- 
morrow, directs a reopening of the entire 
controversial subject of German reparation 
plants with a view to the retention in Ger- 
many of additional units for European re- 
Covery purposes. 


I commend my colleagues on the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee for in- 
cluding a provision for reconsideration 
of the dismantling of Germany. I call 
upon my colleagues to rise against party 
politics and to exhibit a magnificent 
statesmanship dedicated to a preserva- 
tion of our traditional principles. 

I conclude with words I have spoken 
on many another occasion—words which 
deserve the most careful consideration of 
those of us who are about to vote on the 
ECA appropriation bill: 


If western civilization is to survive in Eu- 
rope, it must survive in Germany. 


Mr. President, if western civilization is 
to survive in Germany, the senseless, 
brutal destruction of the industrial po- 
tential for peacetime purposes upon 
which the German people are absolutely 
dependent for survival—this senseless 
destruction, I say, must stop, and I be- 
lieve the time has come for America to 
use all the resources and all the pressure 
at her disposal to stop this dismantle- 
ment once and for all. 


THE REAL BATTLE OF 1949 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the cold 
war with Russia, and our fears of a possi- 
ble clash of arms, it seems to me, have 
tended to overshadow the most funda- 
mental of all the issues which confront 
us. The all-important question—the 
real battle in 1949—is this: Will the re- 
maining free peoples of the world con- 
tinue to control their governments, or 
will their governments gain control of 
the people themselves? 

The issue is freedom versus slavery. 
It is a question of whether free people 
are to retain their fundamental liberties 
and human rights, or whether they will 
permit an all-powerful central govern- 
ment to tell them what to do, when to 
do it, and how to do it. 

In Russia the die is already cast. The 
light of freedom flickered out long ago 
behind the iron curtain. All is commu- 
nism now. 

SOCIALISM IS A THREAT TO FREEDOM 


In the western world the threat to 
freedom goes under a different name— 
socialism. This should confuse no one: 
a stink-weed under any other name 
smells the same. Socialism and com- 
munism are fruit of the same tree, and 
the roots of that tree are the theories 
of Karl Marx. There is this distinction 
between the two: the Communist would 
establish government ownership of the 
means of production by overthrowing 
governments with force and violence. 
The Socialist wants to accomplish ex- 
actly the same result without violence, 
ky peaceful processes of infiltration. 
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Several of the countries of western 
Europe are far down the road toward a 
completely socialized state. The Social- 
ist government of England has acquired 
and now operates 10 important in- 
dustries. 

France has socialized 23 of them, 

What have been the results of these 
experiments in socialism? Let us see 
what has happened in Great Britain. 
Here are just a few specific cases of what 
life in England is like under a Socialist 
bureaucrat’s thumb. 

British farmers, in particular, are 
regulated and directed from sunup to 
sundown. A British farmer may neither 
kill a pig, nor give a dozen eggs to a 
neighbor, without first applying for and 
securing a permit from the proper au- 
thorities. The Ministry of Agriculture 
can force a farmer off his own land if 
he does not plow, sow, and reap accord- 
ing to plan. 

The British Board of Trade issued a 
regulation requiring that metal disks be 
attached to the horns of pedigreed Aber- 
deen Angus bulls being exported. Later 
the order was amended to require instead 
that the horns be branded. Then the 
order was canceled altogether—the 
board of trade has finally discovered that 
Aberdeen Angus bulls have no horns. 

Here is an instance of how the working 
man fares under socialism in England. 
A carpenter gave up his job and appealed 
to the British Labor Exchange for other 
employment. He was told to go back to 
the job or he would have to go to prison 
for 3 months or pay a fine of $300. 

The British Ministry of Fuel deter- 
mines who may drive an automobile and 
where they may go. 

The most unfortunate result of the 
British experiments in socialism is that 
economic recovery has been interfered 
with, production held back. The Brit- 
ish are now as hard pressed as at any 
time since the end of the war, and daily 
their plight grows more tragic. This sit- 
uation is particularly unfortunate from 
the standpoint of the American taxpayer, 
who last year contributed nearly thirteen 
hundred million dollars to Great Britain 
under the Marshall plan. These dol- 
lars—the money of the American tax- 
payers, mind you—were used to finance 
the British Socialist program. 

It is time to stop coddling socialism, 
both abroad, and at home. “It can’t 
happen here,” it is said, and that We'll 
never see a socialistic United States.” 
It was once said that it could not hap- 
pen in England, but it did happen. 

Our Republic is in danger now, en- 
dangered by those who would substitute 
for our free economy, a socialized, 
planned economy. Radicals, who call 
themselves liberals without knowing the 
real meaning of the word, would replace 
Americanism with statism. They would 
weaken and impair the liberties which 
we have enjoyed under the Bill of Rights, 
and replace them with bureaucratic reg- 
ulations and dictatorial interpretations 
flowing out with monotonous regularity 
from Washington. They would subtract 
from our social, political, and economic 
freedoms, and add to the size and power 
of the Federal Government. 
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WE SHOULD RETURN TO THE PRINCIPLES OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 

During the closing days of the con- 
vention which framed the Constitution 
of the United States wise old Ben Frank- 
lin was asked what kind of a government 
was set up in the new Constitution. He 
answered: “We have given them a re- 
public—if they can keep it.“ 

Our Republic is threatened today, 
threatened by the rapid growth in the 
size and power of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Washington bureaucrats are 
more and more injecting themselves and 
their agents into the affairs of our States, 
counties, cities, and townships. 

I am convinced that we are drifting 
in the wrong direction. We should re- 
turn to the principles of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, under which America grew great 
and strong. We should return to the 
principles of local self-government. I 
think it is time for more government to 
be sent home, back to our county court- 
houses, our city halls, and State capi- 
tals, back to the grass roots, close to 
the village pump, where our people can 
control it and fit it to their own par- 
ticular needs. 

Of all the devices used to concentrate 
authority in Washington, Federal grants- 
in-aid are the most popular among 
power-hungry bureaucrats. The States 
are not free to use this money as they 
see fit—no, indeed; there are strings 
tied to it, rigid requirements laid down 
by the bureaucrats in Washington. Fed- 
eral aid means Federal controls, just as 
surely as night follows day. 

There are those who attempt to lull 
us into accepting Federal aid by imply- 
ing that we are getting something for 
nothing, that it comes entirely from the 
Federal Government. The money the 
Federal Government spends can come 
from only one source, the pocketbooks 
of the American taxpayers. There is 
no magic pot of gold in Washington. 
Certainly the Federal Government does 
not live on interest from its foreign 
loans. Furthermore, the dollar taxed 
out of our citizens’ pockets and sent to 
Washington is not any bigger when it 
goes back. The fact is that it is quite a 
bit smaller, because the political broker- 
age of the bureaucrats has been taken 
out. Many a dollar never finds its way 
back home. Poor little dollar! It never 
escapes the jingle, jangle, jungle of Wash- 
ington. 

Federal aid, then, means two things: 
Less for the taxpayers’ money, more 
regimentation for the taxpayers. 

The Eighty-first Congress has been 
under a barrage of proposals from the 
Truman Administration to strengthen 
and extend the grip on our daily lives of 
this great Federal octopus on the banks 
of the Potomac. We have been urged 
to approve a program of socialized med- 
icine, for example, which would concen- 
trate control of the practice of medi- 
cine in the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Brannan farm plan, for 
another, would place the American 
farmer in a strait-jacket and destroy 
his freedom of action, as has happened 
to the British farmer under a Socialist 
government, 
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SECRETARY BYRNES AND GENERAL EISENHOWER 
HAVE WARNED US 


Former Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes recently jolted Washington with 
his stern warning against the drift to- 
ward socialism. He left no doubt that, 
in his opinion, the road we are now 
traveling leads to economic slavery for 
us all. Mr. Byrnes pointed out that: 

Some of the proposals now suggested 
which would curtail the liberties of the 
people are offered in the name of public 
welfare and are to be made possible by 
Federal aid. That phrase is an opiate. It 
is deceptive. 

It leads people to believe that Federal aid 
funds come from a Christmas tre. 


Finally, Mr. Byrnes solemnly warned: 

Beware of those who promise you some- 
thing which does not belong to them, and 
which can be given to you only at your own 
expense. 


General Eisenhower, now president of 
Columbia University, recently had this 
to say: 

I firmly belleve that the army of persons 
who urge greater and greater centralization 
of authority and greater und greater depend- 
ence upon the Federal Treasury, are really 
more dangerous to our form of government 
than any external threat that can possibly 
be arrayed against us. 


Mr. President, we have tried bureau- 
cratic government from Washington. 
We have learned that it is always expen- 
sive, often inefficient, and, above all, 
that it is steadily creeping up and de- 
stroying some of our most cherished 
liberties. 

The people of my State, the people of 
Missouri, have always loved the Repub- 
lic of our fathers. We are willing and 
anxious to do our full share to save it 
in its constitutional form, to cherish 
and preserve it for ourselves, for our 
children, and our children’s children. 


THE LONGSHOREMEN'S STRIKE IN 
HAWAII 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare I wish to sub- 
mit, in my own behalf, a report to the 
Senate in respect to the Hawaiian dock 
strike, which is now raging in that sec- 
tion of the world. 

It was about 2 weeks ago, or within the 
last 2 weeks, that the people of America 
were very much aroused, and unques- 
tionably greatly concerned, by a series of 
newspaper advertisements which were 
published in the major newspapers of the 
country. They were newspaper adver- 
tisements which sought to give the im- 
pression that the people of Hawaii were 
being subjected to inexcusable hardships 
and suffering as the result of union activ- 
ities in the islands. Those advertise- 
ments were so alarming in their implica- 
tions and connotations, Mr. President, 
that the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] offered an excellent bill 
which proposed that the President of the 
United States appoint a board of inquiry 
to conduct what, under the terms of the 
bill, would have amounted in fact to arbi- 
tration of the dispute. It was the inten- 
tion of Senator KNow.Lanp and those of 
us who sponsored the bill with him that 
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the parties to the dispute would agree to 
arbitration provided, as the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNow ann] and I stated 
upon the floor of the Senate at the time 
in explanation of the bill, that the parties 
would accept the decision of the board of 
inquiry as final and binding. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, disturbed also by the 
scare representations that were being 
made in the advertisements appearing in 
American newspapers, proceeded with 
immediate hearings on the Knowland 
bill. It is about those hearings, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that I wish to make a few com- 
ments this afternoon, because the hear- 
ings made perfectly clear that, as in the 
case of most propaganda, the advertise- 
ments which were published in the press 
of this country were exaggerated and full 
of misrepresentation. 

And so, Mr. President, after the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
held a prolonged executive session on the 
Knowland bill, it then proceeded with 
public hearings on it. At the first hear- 
ing the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] appeared in behalf of his own 
bill and made an excellent statement in 
support of it. I recommend its reading 
by Members of the Senate because his 
statement more than justifies the bill. 
Other sponsors of the bill appeared and 
made statements as to their intent in 
respect to the bill. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare then, by unanimous vote, 
decided to call upon the employers con- 
cerned in the strike to designate one 
representative to appear before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare to present the employers’ point of 
view and reactions and suggestions in 
respect to the Knowland bill, and the 
committee also requested the union to 
select one representative to appear be- 
fore the committee in public hearings. 
Such hearings were arranged for, Mr. 
President, and the employers sent to the 
hearings an attorney representing the 
employers of Hawaii who were involved 
in the strike, a man by the name of Mr. 
James Blaisdell, and the union sent their 
international president, Mr. Bridges. I 
want to say at the outset that before I 
finish I will have something to say about 
Mr. Bridges, and of my viewpoint con- 
cerning some of his tactics of labor lead- 
ership, and my unmistakable viewpoint 
of complete opposition to his political 
philosophy. 

In the first part of these remarks, Mr. 
President, I want to give the Senate the 
benefit of at least my reaction to the 
record which was made by these two 
spokesmen of the conflicting forces in 
the Hawaiian strike, Mr. Blaisdell and 
Mr. Bridges. I speak as one who for the 
past decade or so—yes, for the past 15 
years—has participated in the so-called 
middle position, the position of repre- 
senting the public interest, the position 
of an impartial arbitrator, in a very large 
number of labor cases. If one were to 
include in that record the great many 
cases in which I participated during the 
war in association with the distinguished 
present Presiding Officer of the Senate, 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
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GRAHAM], I suppose the count would show 
that in the past 15 years I have partici- 
pated in 2,000 or more cases. Therefore, 
I think it is proper for me to say, in 
spite of the personal reference, that I 
believe I comment on the Hawaiian strike 
today with a broad background of knowl- 
edge of the tactics of parties to labor 
disputes, their aims and objectives, and 
the strategies they can be expected to 
use, depending upon the strength or 
weakness of the case, and with some 
knowledge as to fair procedure which 
should be used in labor cases if our ob- 
jective is to settle cases on their merits. 

With that background, I wish to say 
that in my opinion I have never listened 
to an employers’ case so weak on the 
merits, so obviously designed to avoid 
the true issues, and so patently designed 
to prevent a decision on the merits, as 
the case of the employers in the present 
Hawaiian dispute. 

It was very interesting to hear the re- 
actions of the correspondents and re- 
porters who attended that public hear- 
ing. Since I have been in the Senate I 
have never had a group of reporters come 
to me and express such unanimity of 
point of view in their reaction to a hear- 
ing as did the reporters who came to me 
after our hearing the other day on the 
Hawaiian dispute. With complete una- 
nimity they expressed views to the effect 
that they were at a loss to understand 
how an employer representative at a 
public hearing before a committee of the 
United States Senate could present a 
case as weak as the case which Mr. 
Blaisdell was forced to present. He is 
not at fault. He appeared before us 
without the authorization which he 
should have had from his principals, if 
he were to take the steps necessary to 
settle the dispute on the basis of the 
merits. 

Many counsel have appeared before me 
in labor cases. I have never felt so 
sorry for a counsel as I did for Mr. Blais- 
dell the other day. Had he been given 
the proper authorization by his princi- 
pals it would have enabled him to settle 
the case on a high level of industrial 
statesmanship and in the public interest. 
All he could say when various proposals 
were made to him by the committee was, 
“I will take them back to my principals.” 

From the examination of Mr. Blaisdell 
and Mr. Bridges I thought it became very 
clear what the basic issues in the Hawai- 
ian dispute really are. They are not 
the issues stated in large advertisements 
in the American press, which cost many 
thousands of dollars. What we read in 
the press was propaganda. 

Let us go into the merits. This morn- 
ing the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare received a long radiogram 
from Mr. W. R. Starr, chairman of the 
stevedoring companies’ negotiating com- 
mittee, the employers’ group involved in 
the Hawaiian dispute, in response to the 
proposal which was made by the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
that the employers and representatives 
of the union meet in Washington under 
the auspices and good offices of the Fed- 
eral Conciliation and Mediation Service, 
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and here, far removed from the emo- 
tionalism, the anger, and the hysteria of 
the dispute as it presently exists in 
Hawaii, try to come to a negotiated set- 
*tlement of the issues of the dispute. 
Such a proposal was fair if the parties 
want to settle a dispute which is result- 
ing in a strike that is causing such suf- 
fering to the people of Hawaii, who, 
after all, are not parties to the strategy 
which is being used on both sides in what 
I say is an inexcusable stoppage of the 
shipping activities of the islands. 

Mr. President, this radiogram adds up 
to a rejection of the suggestion of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
I shall read it. 

After careful and thorough consideration 
of the proposal made by Mr. Margolis as an 

alternative to your committee's proposal— 


Let me digress to say that it was the 
proposal of the committee that the 
mediation conferences which we sug- 
gested take place in Washington. That 
suggestion came from the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], one 
of the great labor mediators of America, 
a man who brings to the United States 
Senate a record of mediation and arbi- 
tration which I think is not surpassed by 
that of anyone else in America, a man 
whose fair-mindedness and impartiality 
in labor cases have produced a remark- 
able record. 

During the course of our hearings the 
Senator from Illinois suggested that the 
parties agree to submit their differences 
to Mr. Ching of the Conciliation and 
Mediation Service. At the time the sug- 
gestion was made we did not know that 
Mr. Ching had left the city—I under- 
stand even the country—and that he 
had gone to a vacation spot in Canada. 
Certainly the strenuous year just past 
entitles him to a much needed rest. But 
we did not know, when the suggestion 
was made to the parties, that Mr. Ching 
personally would not be available to 
direct the negotiations. I would that he 
were available, because, as I have said 
before on the floor of the Senate, I have 
the greatest confidence in Mr. Ching. 
But he is not the only one in the Con- 
ciliation and Mediation Service in whom 
we are entitled to have complete con- 
fidence. His immediate subordinates are 
men of outstanding ability in the field 
of mediation and conciliation. There- 
fore I wish to say, before I proceed 
further with the reading of the radio- 
gram, that I do not believe that the 
employers of Hawaii have a justifiable 
“out” in support of their refusal to ac- 
cept mediation in Washington, D. C., 
merely because Mr. Ching himself appar- 
ently is not personally available. I as- 
sure that he is not personally available. 
I assume that he cannot be brought back, 
If it were possible to bring him back, if he 
were willing to come back, if it were 
feasible to have him come back, I think 
it would be greatly to be desired that he 
come back. But I am assuming that 
bringing him back is not feasible. How- 
ever, I wish to make it clear that I do 
not believe that the employers have a 
justifiable “out” in rejecting the proposal 
of our committee merely because Mr. 
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Ching personally could not preside over 
the mediation hearing. 
The radiogram reads as follows: 


HONOLULU, July 21, 1949. 
ELBERT D. THOMAS, 
Senate Labor and Publio Welfare Com- 
mittee, United States Senate Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.: 

After careful and thorough consideration 
of the proposal made by Mr. Margolis as an 
alternative to your committee’s proposal, our 
stevedoring companies cannot see how a trip 
to Washington to meet with Mr. Bridges 
would contribute to ending the strike. Re- 
garding mediation the companies will con- 
tinue to cooperate in every practical way 
with representatives of the Conciliation 
Service, but we believe that effective mediat- 
ing can only be done here, The companies 
have cooperated with Commissioners Hillen- 
brand and Malcolm of the United States Con- 
cillation Service since before the strike in 
their mediation efforts, During most of the 
strike these men have been in Hawaii. We 
feel that our companies have gone more than 
half way in attempting to settle the strike. 
The record clearly shows our participation in 
and willingness to accept mediation, con- 
ciliation, and governmental fact finding. 
Two wage offers nd then acceptance by our 
companies of a fact-finding hoards recom- 
mendation backed by the weight of Terri- 
torial and National Government officials in- 
cluding President Truman have been turned 
down by the union. Meanwhile the union 
has resisted all attempts at settlement and 
has never once lowered its initial wage de- 
mand below its $2-cents-an-hour figure. 
Stevedoring negotiations have always been 
carried on in the islands. Committees rep- 
resenting each of the seven companies on 
one side and employees of each port and each 
company on the other have bargained out 
their differences. Conditions vary widely in 
each of the five out-island ports. The com- 
mittee members representing these ports are 
thoroughly familiar with conditions there. 
For instance, two contracts in one of the 
ports include, in addition to stevedoring, a 
number of departments with such diverse 
functions as merchandising, railroading, op- 
erating tugboats handling fuel-oil operating, 
an interburan bus system, and operating a 
planing mill. Many different jobs are in- 
volved in this port and the problem can 
only be settled by people on the ground who 
know the operations. Negotiations in all 
ports involve 11 different contracts only 3 of 
them straight stevedoring contracts. In ad- 
dition to wages for stevedores rates for 129 
different jobs must be negotiated. The pat- 
tern of negotiations for these companies has 
always been to settle the basic stevedoring 
rate through joint negotiations in Honolulu. 
Thereafter the out-port problems must be 
negotiated by the separate companies at the 
respective ports. It would be impossible for 
one individual to properly represent all the 
companies with respect to all out-port prob- 
lems nor do we see how Mr. Bridges could 
be prepared to do so without the direct as- 
sistance and consultation with the members 
of the union negotiating committee. The 
union committee has laid great emphasis 
in local discussions on these out~-port prob- 
lems. Mr. Bridges has not participated in 
any of the negotiations at any time since 
they started in February and has not even 
been in Hawaii for more than a year. 

If he has a proposal to make either on 
behalf of the union committee or on his own 
he can certainly make it here where it can 
be intelligently discussed by joint commit- 
tees, and that he should do. We stand ready 
as we have for 6 months to bargain any time 
the union chooses to make a realistic good- 
faith approach to settlement. 

We fail to see that transferring the scene 
to Washington will help settle the strike 
especially in view of Washington's repeated 
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statements that this strike is a probiem 
which must be solved in Hawaii and not in 
Washington. We believe that it can and 
should be settled quickly through collective 
bargaining here in Hawaii. 
W. R. STARR, 
Chairman, Stevedoring Companies 
Negotiating Committee. 


Mr. President, personally, I do not 
care where they try to settle the dispute, 
whether in Hawaii or here in Washing- 
ton, D. C. However, I wish to point out 
that Mr. Starr knowingly, if he can 
read—and I am sure he can—misrepre- 
sents the proposal of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, be- 
cause at no time—and it is perfectly 
clear in the record—was it the proposal 
of the committee that when they went 
into mediation, the parties would be 
limited in any way whatsoever in repre- 
sentation. The parties could bring here 
whatsoever committees they wished to 
bring; both the union and the employer 
could do so. But to seek to give the 
impression that a case such as this can- 
not be successfully mediated away from 
the scene of the strike is of course to fly 
in the face of the history of scores of 
major labor disputes, in regard to which 
the mediation has deliberately been 
taken away from the scene of the dis- 
pute. In fact, Mr. President, I wish to 
say as a general proposition that if one 
wishes to have cool-headed mediation 
and settlement of a dispute it is better 
that the mediation be conducted away 
from the spot where emotions are run- 
ning high, where public opinion is stirred 
up. It is better that the mediation be 
conducted in a judicial atmosphere far 
removed from the scene of the disturb- 
ance, In fact, a wise mediator always 
tries to get away from the scene of the 
dispute, and get the parties into a calmer 
atmosphere, so that they can sit down 
and, sometimes for the first time for 
days, actually relax in each other's 
presence, 

But I wish to say that I think. the 
statement by Mr. Starr about the neces- 
sity, in order to get the facts, of having 
the mediation take place in Hawaii, is 
just a misrepresentation, and does not 
point out what really is in Mr. Starr's 
mind. I shall talk about what I think 
is in Mr, Starr’s mind and what I think 
is in the mind of the employers’ associa- 
tion, before I conclude these comments, 
I think his real motivation is union 
breaking, not good-faith collective bar- 
gaining. 

At this point I wish to say that if there 
is a refusal to mediate in Washington, 
D. C., I, for one, would not insist that the 
mediation be in Washington, D. C.; and 
I would agree with Mr. Starr that if Mr. 
Bridges has some offers he wishes to 
make, then in view of the refusal of the 
employers to come to Washington, 
Bridges should go to Hawaii or a union 
committee should go to Hawaii, and me- 
diation should proceed in Hawaii under 
the jurisdiction and direction of some of 
the top men in the Conciliation and Me- 
diation Service. But I am not going to 
let Mr. Starr pervert the record in re- 
gard to what the employers have done 
in their relations to date with the United 
States Conciliation Service, because we 
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had a member of that Service before our 
committee, and we know what they have 
done—and it has not been much. The 
employers’ record, so far as proposals of 
the United States Conciliation Service 
for a peaceful settlement of this dispute 
are concerned, has been a record of re- 
jection after rejection. The hearing be- 
fore the Senate committee brought out 
very clearly—and it was admitted by Mr. 
Blaisdell, under examination—that the 
proposal for the arbitration of this dis- 
pute in the first instance did not come 
from the union, but came from the Fed- 
eral Conciliation and Mediation Service. 
Why? Well, Mr. President, those who 
understand or know anything about the 
history of maritime labor disputes do not 
find that surprising, because that has 
been the position of the Federal Govern- 
ment for years past in maritime disputes, 
starting with the appointment of the Ar- 
bitration Board in the great 1934 strike. 
That suggestion came from the Federal 
Government; and the President of the 
United States appointed the board in the 
great strike of 1934 on the west coast. 
That record is followed by a record as 
long as your arm of case after case in 
which the Federal Government, prin- 
cipally through the Conciliation and Me- 
diation Service, but sometimes through 
other agencies, has made the common- 
sense recommendation that the parties 
submit the dispute to arbitration. 

Thus, as the hearings brought out, it 
was just last fall, after 95 days of strike 
on the west coast between the shipping 
companies and the longshoremen—many 
of the employers in Hawaii themselves 
having a direct interest in that west 
coast strike, Mr. President—that again 
the Federal Government suggested to the 
parties that they try to settle their dif- 
ferences by arbitration. Finally, there 
was consummated an agreement, after 
95 days of strike, after the Taft-Hartley 
law had proved itself to be a complete 
failure as an effective instrumentality 
for the settlement of that dispute, which 
agreement contained an arbitration pro- 
cedure for settling wage issues during 
the life of the agreement. In fact, Mr. 
Blaisdell, representing the employers in 
the instant case, under examination, ad- 
mitted the injunctive processes of the 
Taft-Hartley law were not helpful in the 
west coast strike. He testified in effect 
that all they succeded in doing was post- 
poning the settlement of the strike. His 
testimony reenforced arguments that I 
have made on the floor of the Senate 
in opposition to the injunctive features 
of the Taft-Hartley law. My experience 
in labor cases has convinced me that 
the major effect the injunction will ever 
have in a labor dispute will be to post- 
pone final settlement and embitter the 
parties. So, in the hearing just recently 
had, we hear the employer counsel ad- 
mitting, in the first place, that the pro- 
posal for arbitration did come from the 
Government. We hear him admitting 
also in his testimony before the com- 
mittee that the injunction under the 
Taft-Hartley law was not effective in 
the 95-day strike of last fall on the main- 
land. We hear him admit that the con- 
tract which was signed between the par- 
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ties in the settlement of the west coast 
strike last fall specifically contains a 
provision that the wage issue—and, Mr. 
President, do not forget, it is the wage 
issue that is involved in the Hawaiian 
dispute—that the wage issue is subject 
to reopening during the life of the con- 
tract; and that if the parties cannot 
agree, in case of a reopening of the wage 
issue, to a settlement of that issue 
through collective bargaining, then the 
coast arbitrator provided for in the con- 
tract shall settle it by arbitration. 

Mr. President, the American people in 
their thinking on the Hawaiian strike 
should not let the employers escape from 
the fact that in an identical industry on 
the west coast involving some of the same 
employer interests, the employers have 
agreed in written contract to open the 
wage issue and, if they cannot settle it 
during the life of the contract by collec- 
tive bargaining, it shall be submitted to 
arbitration. I want to say that the arbi- 
tration provision of the west coast agree- 
ment is a significant fact which greatly 
weakens the position of the Hawaiian 
employers in their opposition to arbitra- 
tion of the wage issue in Hawaii. It 
weakens it furthermore because employer 
friends of mine in San Francisco have 
notified me since our hearing the other 
day that some of these same employer 
groups in Hawaii put tremendous pres- 
sure upon the west coast employers last 
fall to settle that dispute and accept the 
arbitration provision because of the eco- 
nomic effect of the dispute on Hawaii. 
Mr. President, do you see what happens 
when the shoe is on the other foot? It 
was last fall that the interests of Hawaii 
were very anxious to have the employers 
on the west coast “fold,” as we say in 
a labor case, and agree to a settlement 
that would involve a contract with an 
arbitration section init. There is a great 
newspaperman in San Francisco, Mr. 
President, who has told me in recent 
hours that the position of the Hawaiian 
employers on arbitration in this case can- 
not be reconciled with the heat they put 
on west coast shipowners just a few 
months ago to accept a settlement which 
involved the same principle of arbitra- 
tion which now the employers in Hawaii 
refuse to accept. 

So I say, Mr. President, the employers 
of Hawaii just do not approach Ameri- 
can public opinion in this case with clean 
hands. I think their hands are dirty, 
Mr. President—dirty in the sense that 
they are not interested in a peaceful 
solution to this problem, except on their 
own terms. Yet they would seek to 
poison the viewpoint of the American 
people into thinking, as Mr. Starr tries 
to represent in this radiogram, that they 
have sought a peaceful solution to this 
dispute, but that they have been coun- 
tered by a union that refused to cooper- 
ate at all in the interests of a mediated 
settlement of the dispute. 

The hearings brought out something 
else, Mr. President. To read the adver- 
tisements one would think what the em- 
ployers were really fighting in Hawaii 
was a communistic invasion. I shall 
have something to say about communism 
before I get through with these remarks, 
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because no one knows better than the 
junior Senator from Oregon that no 
matter what statement he makes in his 
desire to secure a judicial settlement of 
this dispute there will be those who will 
read into it unjustifiable implications as 
to political philosophy. I am going to 
make myself so clear on that before I 
get through that those who read will 
know that there is in fact no basis for 
any such implications. I hate com- 
munism and all it stands for. I also hate 
misrepresentation in labor cases whether 
it be by employers or unions. 

Mr. President, Mr. Blaisdell testified 
before our committee that the issue was 
wages and that the employers stipulated 
before the fact-finding board that there 
was no issue of communism involved in 
the dispute. They were careful to see 
to it that formally and officially and on 
the record they did not raise the ques- 
tion of communism. But their media 
of information to the public surely raised 
jt. The Hawaiian papers certainly 
raised it, turning themselves, not into 
newspapers, but propaganda sheets for 
the raising of false issues, or at least for 
the raising of issues which the employ- 
ers themselves stipulated were not is- 
sues in the dispute. And so when we 
read these paid advertisements in the 
American press, or when we read the 
copies of the Hawaiian press that were 
sent to us, we certainly were led to the 
conclusion that the issue was an issue 
of communism. If communism is in- 
volved then the employers have the 
patriotic duty of proving it. I think 
some questionable left-wing objective 
may be involved and I think any proof 
of it should be presented by the em- 
ployers. 

Mr. President, as a very severe critic 
of the labor strategy and tactics and 
philosophy of Harry Bridges—and there 
is no more severe critic in the Senate on 
the basis of his knowledge of the facts 
of the maritime industry than the junior 
Senator from Oregon—I think there is 
underlying the Hawaiian dispute an is- 
sue of so-called left-wingism, and I 
shall have something to say about that 
in respect to Mr. Bridges’ testimony be- 
fore our committee, before I get through. 

Mr. President, the philosophy of the 
leaders of the longshore union must be 
kept separate and distinct from what 
the employers themselves recognize and 
stipulate as the issue involved in the 
strike, namely, the wage issue. Mr. 
Blaisdell testified before our committee 
that wages was the issue of the dispute, 
and that the settlement of that issue 
would settle the dispute. I think that is 
true. The only issue, so far as the strike 
is concerned, is the issue over what wages 
should be granted the longshoremen. It 
is a simple issue; it is so simple, Mr. 
President, that any impartial arbitrator 
could settle that case in 3 days of arbi- 
tration. That is how simple I think it is. 
But, of course, the arbitrator should not 
sit, as I said on the floor of the Senate 
on another occasion, and should not take 
a bit of evidence, until the men are back 
at work, because he could not possibly 
function as a judicial officer with a strike 
gun at his head. 
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Mr. President, I want to say in support 
of the employers’ position, on one hase 
of the arbitration issue, that, as a mat- 
ter of general policy, I do not think ar- 
bitration is at its best when the arbi- 
trators are called upon to write a con- 
tract for the parties. I so stated at the 
hearing a few days ago. I so stated ina 
colloquy with Mr. Biaisdell. It is a posi- 
tion which I have set forth in many de- 
cisions, Mr. President. I have warned 
the employers and the tnions of this 
country in writing after writing that 
they should try to work out their col- 
lective-bargaining agreeinents so that 
they do not resort to arbitration for the 
determination of wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of employment, save and except 
under the most extraordinary circum- 
stances. There is no doubt about the 
fact that when an arbitrator is given 
jurisdiction to fix wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of employment he is given, for 
the life of the contract, great and broad 
jurisdiction over the business, and great 
jurisdiction, as to the worker, over eco- 
nomic liberty. There is no doubt about 
that. The shipowners on the west coast 
and the unions on the west coast rec- 
ognized that last fall when they finally 
came to an agreement, containing a lot 
of safeguards, which agreement provides, 
in effect, “if we cannot possibly negotiate 
a settlement over wages, then we will 
submit the wage issue to the coast arbi- 
trator, for final determination.” 

I think that all fairness calls upon the 
employers in Hawaii, many of whom have 
interests also on the west coast, to ac- 
cept a similar provision for arbitration. 
But I want the Recorp to be perfectly 
clear that I think it is regrettable that 
employers and unions in any industry 
have got to the point where they find it 
necessary to submit to an arbitrator the 
jurisdiction to determine the actual 
writing of a part of the contract to be 
entered into between them. As I said 
ii. the hearing a short time ago, I think 
the most notorious example of the fail- 
ure of employers and workers to get to- 
gether on the terms of a contract was 
the famous Black Ball Line case in 1939, 
when the port of Seattle was tied up as 
tightly as a knot. There was not a ferry 
boat movii-g, because of a dispute which 
had arisen over the operation of the 
ferries in Puget Sound. The parties 
finally agreed to an arbitration. As I 
recall, I arbitrated that case for a period 
of several weeks, but with the ships op- 
erating while the arbitration was pro- 
ceeding, although the ships had previ- 
ously been tied up. In that case, Mr. 
President, the employers and the union 
could not agree on the time of day. If 
one were to place a watch in front of 
them, they would have disputed what 
the time was. They could not agree on 
anything. 

It was my responsibility, after the close 
of that case, to take the record and write 
a decision which was in the form of a 
contract from beginning to end. The 
contract fixed the wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of employment for the parties. 

I say that is a tremendous power to 
place in the hands of any third party. 
It is my understanding that the con- 
tract I wrote in that case is still in ex- 
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istence, and not a major provision of it 
has been changed, save and except 
changes in wages which I understand 
the parties themselves have since nego- 
tiated. 

Arbitration is at its best when the par- 
ties provide for arbitration of disagree- 
ments arising within the life of the con- 
tract. Arbitration is at its best when 
the parties provide for an arbitrator to 
determine what the contract means in 
some sections which they think are am- 
biguous, and for the arbitrator to settle 
grievances which have developed under 
the contract. Arbitration is not at its 
best when the parties agree to turn over 
to the arbitrator the power to determine 
what the wages, hours, and conditions of 
employment should be. But arbitration 
even then is better, Mr. President, as a 
last resort, than to permit a condition 
to continue, as it now exists in Hawaii, 
w .ereby approximately 540,000 innocent 
persons, not parties to the dispute, are 
forced to suffer the hardships they are 
suffering because one side has deter- 
mined, in an economic warfare, to break 
the employers, and the employers, on 
the other hand, are just as determined, 
apparently, to break the union. 

One further word, Mr. President, about 
the similarity between the west coast 
longshore trouble of last fall and the 
present Hawaiian dispute. The Taft- 
hartley law was applied to the long- 
shore dispute on the west coast last fall. 
Some of my distinguished colleagues, in- 
cluding the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart], do not think the Taft- 
Hartley law is applicable to the prevail- 
ing Hawaiian dispute. I respectfully dis- 
sent from this point of view. I think the 
Hawaiian dispute is subject to the Taft- 
Hartley law. In saying that I do not 
mean to imply that I think the Taft- 
Hartley law would solve the Hawaiian 
dispute because all it would lead to would 
be an injunction and the west coast long- 
shore dispute of last fall proved how un- 
workable the injunctive section of the 
Taft-Hartley law is in maritime disputes. 

Of course, the application of the in- 
junctive section of the Taft-Hartley law 
to the Hawaiian dispute probably would 
break the strike for a time. The injunc- 
tion probably would result in men being 
thrown into jail if they violated it but 
the disturbance would spread. 

However, I think it should be made 
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Taft-Hartley law it should be applied 
uniformly, Certainly it was the inten- 
tion of Congress when the Taft-Hartley 
law was passed that the emergency dis- 
pute section should be applied to any 
dispute that caused the amount of suf- 
fering to as many people and as large an 
area as is involved in the Hawaiian dis- 
pute. 

Furthermore, I consider Hawaii vital 
to our national defense and security. A 
break-down in the economic life of Ha- 
waii to the degree which the employers 
contend exists in Hawaii today is a na- 
tional emergency within the spirit and 
intent of the Taft-Hartiey law. I have 
always said that so long as the Taft- 
Hartley law is on the books I shall insist 
that it be enforced. Therefore, because 
I think the Hawaiian dispute falls within 
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the framework of the Taft-Hartley law 
I have no hesitancy in saying that, in my 
opinion, our Government has failed to 
carry out the terms of the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

I wonder if the reason for the failure 
of our Government to apply the Taft- 
Hartley law to the Hawaiian dispute is 
that our officials know that its provisions 
would be no more workable in the Ha- 
waiian dispute than they were in the 
longshore dispute on the west coast last 
fall. If that is true, and I believe it is 
true, then we should be at work repeal- 
ing the Taft-Hartley law and passing a 
piece of legislation which will work in the 
handling of emergency disputes which 
endanger national health and safety. 

That leads me, Mr. President, to the 
next point I want to make. I do not 
think, by taking the position that the 
strike should be settled in Hawaii, that 
the Hawaiian Legislature should proceed 
to puss legislation directly affecting the 
dispute by way of the two most com- 
monly suggested proposals, injunction 
and seizure. Such legislation will only 
spread the dispute to the mainland. 
do not condone it; I do not approve it; I 
disapprove of the idea of spreading the 
dispute to the mainland; but I am not 
going to deceive the American people 
about what is likely to happen if seizure 
or injunction legislation is passed. 

I think it perfectly clear from our 
hearings that when the Hawaiian Legis- 
lature gets through with its restrictive 
legislation, if it passes some, and I think 
it will, that all it will accomplish will 
be to spread the strike not only to the 
west coast, but to all the ports of America 
where the ships go, and to all the ports 
of the world where the ships go. So we 
are here dealing with a problem which I 
think can develop into one much more 
serious than it is now—and it is serious 
now—and that is why I take the time 
this afternoon to forewarn the Senate 
as to what I think is coming as an out- 
growth of the Hawaiian dispute. I think 
what is coming is a tie-up of ships on the 
west coast. That is why the San Fran- 
cisco newspaperman with whom I had a 
long conversation not so many minutes 
ago said, “Wayne, there is no doubt 
about the fact that wha is going to hap- 
pen now is that we are once again going 
to be involved in a serious strike on the 
west coast, because,” he said, “is anyone 
in the Senate so shortsighted as to think 
that the longshoremen are going to han- 
dle ships which are loaded in Hawaii 
under a seizure law or an injunction law 
passed by the Hawaiian Legislature?” 
Mr. President, you and I can say until 
we are blue in the face, “If they do not, 
we will sure do something about it.” 
But that is not going to get the ships 
loaded. It is only going to spread the 
dispute. No one could listen to Bridges 
speaking as the president of the union 
the other afternoon at our hearing with- 
out recognizing that the union will not 
handle cargo on the west coast loaded 
under a strike-breaking law. In fact he 
said so. He pointed out that if that is 
the kind of a fight the employers want, 
they are going to get it. 

I think it is too bad to throw us again 
into that type of unnecessary struggle 
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over shipping on the west coast, simply 
because some employers in Hawaii will 
not arbitrate this dispute. Employers 
who were so anxious to have the employ- 
ers on the west coast last fall settle their 
dispute by accepting an arbitration pro- 
vision in order to save those in Hawaii 
the loss they were anticipating from the 
tie-up of ships on the west coast now 
refuse to accept arbitration in Hawaii. 

Let us take another representation 
from Mr. Starr as set forth in his radio- 
gram. It is to laugh to read his comment 
about how the employers have been per- 
fectly willing to accept the recommenda- 
tions of the governor’s fact-finding board. 
When did they reach that conclusion? 
After the recommendations were made, 
and they decided they could live with 
them. After the recommendations were 
made, and they decided that in effect 
they were in their favor. But they re- 
fused to bind themseives, in advance of 
the hearings before the fact-finding 
board, to accept the recommendations 
of the fact-finding board. As I said to 
Mr. Blaisdell the other day in the hear- 
ings, “What you are saying in effect, 
Mr. Blaisdell, is that you are willing 
to accept arbitration after the fact but 
not before the fact, you were willing 
to take the recommendations of the 
fact-finding board after you decided 
they were more favorable to you than to 
the union, whereas the union, on the 
other hand, had agreed that if the em- 
ployers would accept the recommenda- 
tions of the fact-finding board, the union 
would, no matter what they were, pro- 


vided there was a binding agreement of 


acceptance in advance of the decision of 
the fact-finding board.” 

Mr. President, I think the union should 
have accepted the report of the fact- 
finding board. I think the employers 
should have agreed to accept the report 
of the fact-finding board before the fact, 
not after the fact. 

We need to keep in mind the fact that 
these two great economic powers in this 
dispute are angry. At this stage of their 
anger they are not interested in acting 
as sensible men. They have to be led 
to reason, and I say arbitration will lead 
them to reason. 

It is no surprise to me that the union 
refused to accept the fact-finding board’s 
report after the employers accepted it, in 
view of the fact that the employers had 
refused in the first instance to accept it. 
That is the way angry men behave in 
labor disputes. I hold no brief for the 
union’s refusal to accept the report, I 
think they should have accepted it, but 
as one who is trying to forewarn the 
public as to what I think is an unneces- 
sary major labor dispute beginning to 
take form in this country, I try to under- 
stand why they did not take it, and I 
think it is very understandable. 

So I wish to say that Mr. Starr’s talk 
in his radiogram about their being will- 
ing to accept the report of the fact-find- 
ing board does not mean very much to 
me, in view of the fact that the employers 
did not cooperate before the fact in'agree- 
ing to accept the report. 

Mr. President, let us say a word about 
the parity wage issue. Here again the 
record is perfectly clear. Mr. Blaisdell, 
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speaking for the employers before our 
committee at the hearing, pointed out 
that in his opinion the so-called parity 
wage issue was the major stumbling block 
toward any settlement of this dispute by 
arbitration or mediation or any other 
procedure. He went on to point out, 
and I think in respect to this point with 
some merit, that the employers in Ha- 
waii were greatly concerned about a pro- 
posal which sought to superimpose upon 
the islands, with great differences in 
their economy, a wage structure of the 
mainland. He went on in his testimony 
before the committee to point out, from 
the standpoint of the employers, how the 
parity wage issue was a great stumbling 
block to peaceful settlement of the dis- 
pute. 

It was the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Doveras] who in the first instance got a 
concession out of Mr. Bridges, under 
cross-examination, that he would be will- 
ing, if the Douglas proposal for mediation 
of the dispute in Washington were ac- 
cepted, or if the parties accepted arbitra- 
tion, to eliminate the parity wage issue. 

Mr. President, when he did that, I 
think the employers’ case in opposition 
to arbitration tumbled like a house of 
cards. Did that change Mr. Blaisdell's 
position? Not at all. 

Then under further examination I got 
Mr. Bridges to concede that he would 
permit Mr. Ching, if they went into 
arbitration, to write the arbitration 
agreement. Bridges made other con- 
cessions under what, if Senators will 
read the record I think they will admit, 
was pretty effective cross-examination on 
the part of the members of the commit- 
tee. We sought to protect the employers 
by having a man whose impartiality is 
above question or reproach write the 
terms of the arbitration agreement itself 
if the employers would agree to go to 
arbitration. But that was not even sat- 
isfactory to the employers. And so it 
all ended up, as far as the employers’ 
case was concerned, as I saw it, and as 
is reinforced by Mr. Starr’s message, to 
the position that the employers now will 
agree to settle this case only on their 
own terms, and they wiil reject any of 
the peaceful procedures offered by the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. They are making a great mis- 
take, Mr. President. 

Oh, they might possibly, through 
legislation passed by the Hawaiian 
Legislature, break the strike, but I think 
it will be at a cost to the public interest 
that is not warranted. I think they will 
make a record which will compel us as a 
Congress in due course of time to have 
to take cognizance of it either through 
existing labor legislation or new legisla- 
tion, if this strike takes on the propor- 
tions that it is capable of developing on 
the mainland. It is going to affect 
Hawaii in many other ways because 
sooner or later public opinion on the 
mainland will come to recognize that in- 
dustrial statesmanship has not charac- 
terized the actions of the employers of 
Hawaii in this case. It will set back for 
years Hawaii's claim to statehood. 

Mr. President, let me say something 
about the leftism of this strike. If I had 
been counsel for the employers in 
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Hawaii I seriously question whether I 
would have advised them to stipulate 
that communism is not an issue in the 
strike. Of course, we can get into a 
Philadelphia lawyer’s argument as to 
what we mean by communism. But as 
we listened to Mr. Bridges’ answers the 
other day to questions which the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tarr] put to him, when 
the Senator from Ohio asked him to 
define what he meant by a left-wing 
union, we heard a description of the left- 
wing party line in the American labor 
movement. He defined the fellow trav- 
eler philosophy of communism as we 
find it in America. There were several 
very clear symbols in his testimony which 
satisfied me that he was following the 
line of the fellow traveler in America. 
The Senator from Ohio will recall that in 
Mr. Bridges’ definition of a left-wing 
union or left-wingism, as he called it, in 
American. unionism, he came to the de- 
fense of the Communists on trial in New 
York by saying that a left-wing union or 
left-wing unionism objects to such trials 
as the Communist trial which is taking 
place in New York now. 

When asked under examination by the 
Senator from Ohio if his union had satis- 
factory relations with the Russian ships, 
and if he felt that they were carying on 
satisfactory relations with Russian 
unions, he answered in the affirmative. 
and believe it or not, Mr. President, the 
record will show that he went on to make 
a statement which I say is subject to no 
other interpretation than that he really 
thinks there are unions in Russia com- 
parable to American trade-unions. 

Why, Mr. President, that is a good 
Communist Party line philosophy. But 
American labor leaders who proudly re- 
ject and, thank God, most of them do re- 
ject it, the label of left-wingism of which 
Mr. Bridges so proudly boasted the other 
day before our committee—I say those 
labor leaders who reject his philosophy 
of trade-unionism know that there are no 
free trade-unions in all of Russia. And 
believe me, Mr. President, if Mr. Bridges 
were the president of what he thinks is a 
trade-union in Russia he would not have 
the freedom to follow a trade-union 
philosophy not dictated by the Russian 
Politburo. If he were a labor leader in 
Russia instead of in America he would 
soon discover that there is no free trade- 
union movement in Russia. 

So I say, Mr. President, I would not 
have been so quick to stipulate, if I had 


been the representative of the employers 


in Hawaii, that the issue of communism 
was in no way involved in the strike in 
Hawaii. I would have been more in- 
clined to take the position that I would 
like to have a board of inquiry go into 
the wage issue, but in making its report 
on the wage issue, be perfectly free to 
determine what forces acting within 
Hawaii had brought about the dispute 
and from what motivation. I think that 
would have beerf legitimate and within 
the terms of reference of any fair 


- arbitration. 


Now I say these things, Mr. President, 
because I am satisfied that we were deal- 
ing in our hearing the other day with one 
of the few leaders of so-called left-wing- 
ism in the American labor movement. I 
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am a bitter enemy of left-wingism in the 
labor movement. As I have said on the 
floor of the Senate before, I detest and 
reject the political philosophy of Harry 
Bridges, and his labor philosophy too. 
But he is president of that union and he 
has the right to be the president of that 
union. He is the elected president of 
that union. There is nothing on the 
statute books that denies to the members 
of that union the right to elect whomso- 
ever they wish as the president of the 
union. I wish I could get the employers 
to see that they are playing right into the 
hands of the left-wingers in the Ameri- 
can labor movement when they take the 
position, as some of these paid advertise- 
ments and these newspaper stories show 
is their position behind the scenes, that 
the issue is the leadership of the union. 

Oh, we have made that mistake before 
in some great labor cases in this country. 
I once said on the floor of the Senate it 
was made in the Pullman strike when 
Debs was made the issue rather than the 
wages, hours, and working conditions of 
the striking Pullman workers. Debs was 
not the issue. Debs was made a martyr, 
and in my judgment the mistaken policy 
that was followed in the Pullman case re- 
sulted in a militancy in the American 
labor movement that need never have 
occurred. 

I do not think the American labor 
movement would have needed to go 
through the stage of militancy it went 
through if in some of our major strikes, 
including the Pullman strike and some 
of our coal strikes, may I say to the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] 
if labor-union-busting employers had 
not made the great mistake of turning 
the economic issues of those disputes 
over wages, hours, and conditions of em- 
ployment into issues over the leadership 
of the unions. 

I have seen this aappen many times in 
the longshore industry. I am satisfied 
that during the past 10 years there have 
been at least three or four times when 
Bridges could not have survived as lead- 
er of that union at the next convention 
if the employers had not made the mis- 
take of getting into an industrial row 
with him and turning the issue into an 
issue of his leadership, rather than the 
economic factors involved in the dispute. 
They are going to do it again, just as 
surely as we are in this room. They can 
break the strike in Hawaii, but they are 
making ammunition today for the left- 


wing labor philosophy in the labor move- ' 


ment. The way to call hie hand is to 
give him the chance to go before a judi- 
cial tribunal and present his economic 
data on wages. Are the employers afraid 
of it? Can they not risk it? Do they 
not have a case? If I were their coun- 
sel, we would not run away from a trial 
of the case on the merits. If the wage 
demands of Bridges could not be sub- 
stantiated on the b of the economic 
facts I would say, “ us prove it. Let 
us take this fellow to hearing on the 
facts.” 

Mr. President, I have the view that 
left-wingism cannot stand up against 
the facts. I have the view that the way 
to handle the radicals is to give them 
the opportunity in these labor disputes to 
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prove their cases. They cannot prove 
their cases for exorbitant demands. The 
record of arbitration is perfectly clear on 
that point. 

The Hawaiian employers made the 
point, through Mr. Blaisdell at our hear- 
ings, that there have been some instances 
of refusal on the part of this union to 
abide by an arbitration decision. Every 
time they have not abided by an arbitra- 
tion decision they have lost their case 
with the public. They have never gained 
an advantage by defiance of an arbitra- 
tion decision. I call upon the employers 
of Hawaii this afternoon to submit one 
case in which the union ever gained an 
advantage by defiance of an arbitration 
decision. 

What has happened? I do not know 
how many times it has happened—I can 
speak only from my own experience—but 
I do know that there have been only a 
few times when they have defied an ar- 
bitration decision. One of them involved 
one of my decisions, and they lost. It 
involved an illegitimate picket line, in 
the West Kyska case. 

I handed down the decision on a Fri- 
day afternoon, as I recall, about 5 o'clock, 
ordering the union to load the boat. 
The decision was defied, so I was advised 
over the week end. When we reconvened 
on Monday morning, I never saw a union 
counsel so anxious to get on with an- 
other case as this particular counsel was 
to get on with the next case. I said, 
“First, I have a question to ask counsel. 
The arbitrator wishes to know whether 
or not his decision of last Friday is be- 
ing complied with.” 
show, he said, “I prefer to have you ask 
that question of the president of the local 
union.” I put him on the stand and 
asked him the question. He said, “I am 
sorry, Mr. Arbitrator, but your decision 
is not being complied with. Of course, 
we have urged our men to comply with 
it, but as individuals they have refused.” 

I said, “I am fully familiar with that 
argument, but it has whiskers on it. You 
and I know that the picket line was 
formed in the offices of your union, and 
that is where it can be dissolved. Your 
defiance of my decision has resulted in 
the abrogation of your contract. You 
have no contract, because you bound 
yourselves to accept the arbitrator’s 
award. Therefore I notify you of my 
resignation,” and I walked out of the 
arbitration courtroom. That was on 
Monday. 

I am giving the facts of this case sim- 
ply because they illustrate a point to 
which I am going to cling, as demon- 
strating how I think we should handle 
the parties to labor disputes, be they 
union leaders or employers, when they 
do not follow orderly procedure. I re- 
member that on Wednesday Mr. Steel- 
man flew to Eugene, Oreg., at the re- 
quest of the then Secretary of Labor to 
try to get me to reconsider my resigna- 
tion. I said, “I am sorry, Mr. Steelman, 
but there is nothing to reconsider. I 
have told you of an accomplished fact. 
They have no arbitrator. They have no 
contract. If it is the last thing I do, I 
am going to teach Mr. Bridges that when 
he signs a contract to abide by the de- 
cision of an arbitrator he is going to live 
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up to that contract. There is no course 
of action that you can follow, Mr. Steel- 
man, but to notify the parties that they 
have no contract.” He did so, and he 
fiew to San Francisco the next day. 

The record is perfectly clear as to what 
happened. By that time public opinion 
up and down the coast was unitedly be- 
hind me. The decision was a fair deci- 
sion, based upon the record, and Bridges 
knew it. Bridges had to sit down with 
John Steelman, serving as the middle- 
man, and agree to a new contract. He 
had to negotiate a new contract with a 
tougher arbitration section init. Every- 
one familiar with that case knows that 
the union suffered a great defeat as a 
result of its defiance in that instance. 

It was then that the parties by joint 
letter called upon the Secretary of Labor, 
asking her to appoint me under the new 
contract. I insisted that it be a new ap- 
pointment, with the full understanding 
on her part that she was not participat- 
ing in any reappointment under an old 
contract. 

So I say, Mr. President, that all the 
talk about the union not always living up 
to its arbitration agreements has been 
greatly exaggerated by the employers. 
In the instances in which the union has 
violated its agreement I say, in sum and 
substance, that the union has lost and 
not gained by its defiance. 

Of course, there have been arbitration 
decisions which the employers have not 
liked to take, either; but I will say for 
the employers on the west coast that 
their defiances have been momentary 
and short-lived because they always came 
to recognize, when they went back to an 
employer conference for the purpose of 
considering a decision and checking it 
against the record, that they lost because 
they did not prove their case. 

Mr. President, I think we might as well 
frankly face the fact that what the em- 
ployers in Hawaii are saying, in effect, is 
that they are going to settle this case on 
their own terms, and that they are will- 
ing to accept government interference 
only if the government sits on their side 
of the table. When they get through 
with the Hawaiian Legislature, if it 
passes any legislation it will be legisla- 
tion which puts the government on the 
employers’ side of the table, rather than 
at the head of the table, sitting in im- 
partial judgment on the merits and de- 
merits of the contentions of the respec- 
tive parties. 

If the legislature passes seizure legis- 
lation, they will be putting the Govern- 
ment on the employer side of the table. 
If they pass injunction legislation, they 
will be putting the Government on the 
employer side of the table. If they 
pass seizure legislation, they themselves 
are adopting police-state methods. Mr. 
President, so long as I am in public 
service, never will I raise my voice in 
support of the idea of blanket seizure 
of industry, because I think it is com- 
munistic; I think it is totalitarian. I 
think the employers need to remember 
that if the left-wingism of Harry Bridges 
ever came to prevail in the American 
labor movement and in our government, 
seizure is one of the tactics he would be 
the first to use. Iam against it. Iam 
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against it because on principle it is 
wrong, and I do not believe in using a 
bad principle for purposes of expediency. 
Of course, totalitarian methods can be 
adopted, if that is desired, in order to 
meet a particular case. But our form of 
government is defiled when that is done, 
and I want to plead against it. 

So, Mr. President, once more, on the 
basis of the record, on the basis of their 
miserable failure before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare to 
justify their refusal to arbitrate the case, 
I call upon the employers of Hawaii to 
perform what I consider tu be their pa- 
triotic duty in the interests of the peo- 
ple of Hawaii and in the interest of the 
preservation of what I think is a sound 
system of judicial process for settling 
these disputes, namely, arbitration; I 
call upon ther to announce promptly 
that they would accept as final and bind- 
ing a decision by an arbitration board to 
be appointed by the President of the 
United States. It is a challenge to their 
good faith, to their patriotism, to their 
industria] statesmanship. The time has 
come for the employers of Hawaii to stop 
propagandizing the mainland with the 
type of gross misrepresentation which 
has characterized their propaganda to 
date and which has been carried for- 
ward even in the radiogram that Mr. 
Starr sent to the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


POPULAR ELECTION OF GOVERNOR 
OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» a statement which I had ex- 
pected to deliver on the floor of the Sen- 
ate with reference to the popular election 
of the Governor of Puerto Rico. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


POPULAR ELECTION OF GOVERNOR OF PUERTO 
RICO—STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER 


Mr. President, in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp, page A4577, appears an article from 
the Democratic Digest inserted by the Hon- 
orable ABRAHAM J. MULTER concerning the 
election of the Governor of Puerto Rico. 
This article from the Democratic Digest con- 
tains a number of statements which are, to 
say the least, designed to mislead the public. 

This article attempts to make it appear 
that the progress toward self-government 
and broader political rights for the people 
of Puerto Rico was exclusively fostered and 
promoted by the Democratic Party in this 
country. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth, and I believe the facts should be set 
forth for the Recorp. No doubt the article 
was inserted because of the interest in Puerto 
Rican affairs of many of the constituents 
of Mr. Mutter who represents a district in 
New York City. The true facts are that all 
the legislation recently passed that particu- 
larly relates to Puerto Rico was pushed 
through during the Republican Eightieth 
Congress and under the sponsorship of Re- 
publican Members of Congress. 

In the article from the Democratic Digest 
inserted by Mr. Mutter, the statement was 
made, and I quote: “In President Truman's 
administration, three more vitally important 
steps have been taken. In 1947 
the organic act was amended to provide 
for the popular election of the Governor, 
and in 1948 it was amended to empower 
the Governor to appoint all the members of 
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his cabinet, including the attorney general 
and the commissioner of education.” This 
statement obviously is designed to make it 
appear that President Truman and the Dem- 
ocrats should have all the credit for his 
actions. 

In fact, the legislation providing for popu- 
lar election of the Governor of Puerto Rico 
Was sponsored by two Republicans, Congress- 
man FRED CRAWFORD, of Michigan, and myself. 
The Butler-Crawford bill, as it is commonly 
called, was introduced by Congressman Craw- 
Forp and myself, was favorably recommended 
by a House subcommittee of which Mr. 
Crawrorp was chairman, and by the House 
Committee on Public Lands of which Con- 
gressman RICHARD J. WELCH, Republican of 
California, was chairman, and was pushed 
through the House by the Republicans. 

When the bill came over to the Senate, 
I recall very distinctly the hearings that we 
had. At that time I was chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and I conducted the hearings per- 
sonally. Not one single Democratic mem- 
ber of my committee was present at those 
hearings on this important bill. I do not 
blame them for that; no doubt they had 
other important business to attend to; but 
it is a fact that not a single Democratic 
Member of Congress felt the subject to be 
of sufficient importance to attend the hear- 
ings. On the other hand, Congressman 
CnAwrond made a special trip over to the 
Senate side to appear in behalf of the bill 
and to back up the presentation of Mr. 
Fernés-Isern, Resident Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico, who was the principal witness. 
The bill was brought to the Senate floor near 
the end of the session, at a time when a 
great deal of other pressing business de- 
manded the attention of the Senate. In 
spite of the press of business, however, Sen- 
ator ROBERT A. Tarr, Republican of Ohio, 
agreed to schedule the bill for consideration. 
As a matter of fact, we got action on it in 
the closing minutes of the last day of that 
first session of the Eightieth Congress, and 
the bill was the last piece of legislation 
passed by the Congress on that day. 

Another statement made in the article 
from the Democratic Digest declared that in 
1948 legislation was passed to permit the 
Governor of Puerto Rico to appoint all the 
members of his cabinet, including the at- 
torney general and commissioner of educa- 
tion. This statement is in error, since that 
power of appointment was vested in the 
Governor by the same Butler-Crawford bill 
that I have just finished discussing. 

The Democratic Digest article neglected to 
mention two other important pieces of legis- 
lation that were likewise passed during the 
last 2 years—both of them under Republican 
sponsorship. By the provisions of Public 
Law 746 which I sponsored in the Senate, 
the powers of the Puerto Rican Legislature 
and Governor were further broadened by 
granting to them the right to set the salaries 
of their public officials. By the provisions of 
Public Law 776, introduced and pushed 
through by my good friend, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon] also a Republican, 
United States citizens who are residents of 
Puerto Rico were protected from a loss of 
their citizenship upon going abroad for ex- 
tended periods of time. By a quirk of the 
law at that time, such a loss of citizenship 
would have occurred. Altogether, I believe 
the record of the Eightieth Congress with 
respect to advancing the rights and privi- 
leges of the Puerto Ricans was a highly com- 
mendable one, and one of which the Republi- 
cans in Congress can well be proud. 
Throughout, all this legislation was spon- 
sored and pushed by Republicans and was 
passed by a Republican Congress. Although 
members of the Democratic Party in Congress 
did not particularly oppose the legislation, 
they were not the active movers of it. These 
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various laws that I have cited represent the 
most significant steps in the political ad- 
vancement of the people of Puerto Rico that 
have been taken for the past 30 years. 

Under these circumstances, I believe it 
amounts to a deliberate distortion for an or- 
gan of the Democratic Party to attempt to 
make it appear that the Democratic Party 
sponsored and pushed this legislation. I am 
inserting these facts so that the Recordo may 
be clear, 


COST OF THE PRESENT FARM SUPPORT 
PROGRAM 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, there has 
been considerable interest in farm pro- 
grams recently, both on and off Capitol 
Hill, and at least some persons are in- 
terested in the cost of such programs. At 
this time I should like to discuss briefly 
the cost of the farm support program 
under which we are operating. 

This program, as I think everyone 
knows, is the rigid 90-percent support 
program, for the most part, although 
since January 1 there has been a little 
lower support on potatoes, 

At a hearing of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee on February 8, the question 
was asked Mr. Ralph Trigg, President of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, as to 
how much of its total borrowing author- 
ity, $4,750,000,000, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation had obligated up to that 
time. 

Mr. Trigg estimated the amount to be 
$1,259,000,000 or over. He later advised 
members of the committee that this fig- 
ure was an underestimate, and that more 
accurate figures would be furnished the 
committee. 

On May 16, Mr. Robert P. Beach, of the 
Fiscal Branch, Financial Analysis Divi- 
sion of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, submitted this statement to the 
committee: 


Funds in use, obligated, or committed as of 


Jan, 31, 1949 
Category Amount 
Borrowings__........_... $1, 014, 388, 638. 21 
Funds obligated or com- 
mitted: 
To purchase loans 
held by lending 
agencies 849, 133, 411. 23 


To cover other liabil- 
ities (accounts pay- 


able, producers’ 
equity in cotton 
pools, etc.) 41, 814, 423. 20 


To complete opera- 
tions under active 


programs 2. 001, 224, 952. 17 
eee 3. 906, 561, 424. 81 


With this advice that 83,906,561, 424.81 
of the CCC’s borrowing power had been 
obligated as of January 31, 1949, mem- 
bers of the Senate committee felt there 
was a strong possibility that the $4,750,- 
000,000 authority might not be adequate 
to enable the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to carry out its obligation to support 
farm commodity prices for the rest of the 
year. Accordingly, it was decided to re- 
quest Secretary Brannan to come before 
the committee to discuss the situation. 

It was arranged for the Secretary to 
appear before the combined Agriculture 
Committees of the House and Senate in 
executive session on June 6. The Secre- 
tary did appear, and advised the mem- 
bers of the two committees that as of 
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April 30 the total obligations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation amounted to 
$2,603,000,000. 

This was such a great reduction from 
the $3,900,000,000 obligated on January 
31, that some members of the Senate 
committee were frankly skeptical about 
the Secretary's statement. 

An investigation by the General Ac- 
counting Office disclosed the fact that in 
computing the obligations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation customarily 
charged against the borrowing power of 
that agency, the Secretary had omitted 
several important items. 

The report to the Agriculture Com- 
mittees showing obligations of $2,603,- 
000,000 as of April 30 included only two 
items, namely, direct borrowings by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation from the 
United States Treasury and from banks 
and obligations to purchase loans held by 
lending agencies. 

Several items omitted from the obliga- 
tions as of April 30 were: Balance of pro- 
gram commitments outstanding, loans 
approved, not fully processed, accounts 
payable, accrued liabilities, producers’ 
equity—cotton pools, contingent liabili- 
ties under outstanding purchase agree- 
ments. 

It is difficult to determine what these 
items amounted to as of April 30, but 
as of March 31 they totalled $1,179,887,- 
492.48. It is unlikely that these items 
amounted to less on April 30 than they 
did on March 31. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the obligations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as of April 30 
must have been nearly $1,200,000,000 
more than the Secretary led the commit- 
tees to believe they were when he ap- 
peared cn June 6. 

On July 7 the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee or a subcommittee began hearings 
thereof on the so-called Brannan plan, 
with Secretary Brannan as the first wit- 
ness. 

Upon being asked to explain the wide 
discrepancy between the amount report- 
ed by him to the members of the Agricul- 
ture Committees of the Congress on June 
6 and the actual obligations of the CCC, 
Mr. Brannan asked permission to have 
officials of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration make the explanation. 

Accordingly, that afternoon Mr, K. A. 
Brassfield, director of fiscal branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
and assistant to the president of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, testified be- 
fore the committee. He made no denial 
of the fact that several items had been 
left out of the list of obligations of the 
CCC in their monthly report showing the 
condition of the corporation and the 
obligations of the corporation as of April 
30. 

He pointed out that technically under 
the law these items were not required to 
be charged against the borrowing author- 
ity of the corporation. He admitted, 
however, that it had been customary up 
to that time to carry them as items 
chargeable against the total borrowing 
authority of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

It was pointed out to him that this 
matter had come up when the Commodity 
Credit Corporation bill was under con- 
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sideration by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee in 1948, and that he had 
agreed at that time that the CCC should 
always charge these items against the 
total borrowing authority. 

Why these items, which had been car- 
ried as chargeable against the total bor- 
rowing power of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation up until and including the 
March 31, 1949 report, had been deleted 
from the Apri] 30, 1949 report was not 
satisfactorily explained. 

Mr. Brassfield was asked to tell the 
committee what the total obligations of 
the corporation as of May 31 were. He 
submitted these figures: 

Actual borrowings from 

the Treasury and 

banks: o oa $1, 557, 098, 886. 65 
Obligations to purchase 

loans held by lending 

agencies 
Other obligations compar- 
able to those deleted 
from the statement to 
the congressional com- 
mittees as of April 30, 
1949 1, 101, 000, 000. 00 


Assuming that these figures are cor- 
rect, the total obligations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as of June 1, 
1949, were approximately $3,600,000,000, 

This amount does not, however, in- 
clude all the expenditures used for the 
support of farm prices up to June 1, 
1949. 

From the reconversion fund for post- 
war price support there has been spent 
during the period July 1, 1948, through 
May 31, 1949, the sum of 8266,09 C, 062.73. 

From section 32 funds available to 
PMA for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1948, there had been allotted to spe- 
cific programs through May 31, 1949, the 
sum of $47,175,541.78. 

We may expect that the report for 
June 30, 1949, will show additional ex- 
penditures from these two funds which 
will bring the total up to about $400,- 
000,000. 

The money spent from these two funds 
may be regarded as lost. Between 
$200,000,000 and $250,000,000 was spent 
on the support for potatoes. What part 
of the $3,600,000,000 obligated by CCC 
will be lost is a question which only the 
future can answer. 

Secretary Brannan has assured the 
committees that the total over-all bor- 
rowing authority of $4,750,000,000 will, 
in his opinion, be adequate to finance 
support programs authorized by the 
Congress. 

It is gratifying to know this, because it 
bears out the estimate of the Eightieth 
Congress that the sum of $4,750,000,000, 
plus $100,000,000 in capital stock of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, plus sec- 
tion 32 funds and the balance of the re- 
conversion fund, would be adequate to 
carry out the support programs author- 
ized by title II of the Agricultural Act of 
1948. 

Since the action of the House yesterday 
in voting to extend a rigid 90-percent 
support program, I have been asked my 
opinion as to what the additional cost of 
such a program would be over the cost of 
letting title II of the Agricultural Act of 
1948 take effect on January 1, 1950. I 
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could say that the Congress would have 
to make available another four or five 
billion dollars to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and probably not be far 
wrong. 

Instead of venturing an estimate of 
the cost I will quote from a statement by 
Secretary Brannan as reported in the 
United States News of April 29, 1949. 

In response to the question, “Isn't 
Congress likely to continue the 90 percent 
of parity without doing anything else?” 
The Secretary stated: 

If they do, all I can say is that the year 
after this we will have an awfully drastic 
program of some kind. We will have powers 
vested in the Secretary of Agriculture, who- 
ever he may be, that go way beyond anything 
used so far. 

Another year of big production, with the 
present program continued, would show so 
much money involved in farm programs that 
I don't think any taxpayer could stand it. 


With this statement of the Secretary's 
I fully agree. 

Mr, BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I have noted what 
the Senator said regarding potatoes, 
which is naturally a matter of interest 
and significance to us. The Secretary 
told me I think within 2 months that 
this year the potato program was going 
to cost about what it did last year, which 
was $225,000,000. I read a very interest- 
ing report within the week to the effect 
that it looks as though it would be $45,- 
000,000 instead of $225,000,000. Thatisa 
saving of $180,000,000 on the potato pro- 
gram under the existing Aiken law. I 
have not checked all the sources, but I 
think up to the present time the potato 
prices have been maintained practically 
at parity; certainly very close to it. 

Mr. AIKEN. When the Secretary ad- 
vised the Senator from Maine that he 
expected the support program for pota- 
toes to cost nearly as much as it did last 
year, he was completely in error, and 
in my opinion, he was making a state- 
ment of that nature simply to scare the 
Congress into approving the so-called 
Brannan plan. The Secretary came be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and with a perfectly plain face 
assured us the price-support level did not 
affect production. Nobody agreed with 
him, however. In fact, Dr. John Black, 
of Harvard, stated the next day that if 
the Secretary was correct in his asser- 
tion that the price did not affect produc- 
tion, every college and university in the 
United States was wrong. 

In regard to the potato program, as I 
have been informed by the Department, 
the total over-all cost of supporting the 
1948 crop of potatoes is nearly $240,- 
000,000. The support was given at 90 
percent. Production was so heavy that 
the market broke completely, the grow- 
ers were compelled to dump their po- 
tatoes on the Government, and the tax- 
payer was forced to provide about $240,- 
000,000. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point on that 
figure? 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me finish, and then 
I shall yield. This year, at the request 
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of the growers themselves the support 
level for potatoes was dropped to 60 per- 
cent, and as the Senator from Maine has 
indicated, because of the reduced plant- 
ing, the market price has gone above the 
90-percent level, so that the potato grow- 
er can now go into the open market with 
their crop and get a little better price 
than the Government support price was 
last year, and I think they must be better 
satisfied with that way of disposing of 
their crop. That shows conclusively that 
the support level influences production, 
and thet lowering the support level a few 
percentage points does not lower the 
price to the farmer but simply strength- 
ens his price in the open market. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I now yield. I merely 
wantec. to complete my statement before 
I forgot the rest of it. 

Mr. BREWSTER. One of the Sena- 
tor’s statements, that the potato farmers 
recommended the 60 percent support, is 
not quite accurate. The potato growers 
supported the flexible program, which 
included a support price between 60 and 
90 percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. I stand corrected. 

Mr. BREWSTER. They did regret 
rather deeply that the Secretary went 
the limit of his powers to go to 60 per- 
cent. I think there was a general feeling 
that if he had gone to 75 percent or 72 
percent, as contemplated under the con- 
trol program, it would have eased things 
down a little. As a matter of fact, it 
has, to date, as the Senator says, worked 
out to advantage, although the Govern- 
ment has had to purchase some of the 
potatoes. But it is to be borne in mind 
also that the $240,006,000 which they had 
to pay last year resulted in part from 
the utterly insane policy of this admin- 
istration in permitting the importation 
of Canadian potatoes at reduced tariff 
rates, which was finally checked by very 
arbitrary action, when our State Depart- 
ment for the first time showed some 
solicitude for American producers; yet 
some twelve million or fifteen million 
bushels of potatoes which came in while 
that policy was in effect resulted in an 
increased cost to the American taxpayer 
of $15,000,000 or $20,000,000, which was 
utterly unnecessary. That, however, is 
only one incident of the potato parity 
program. 

Mr. AIKEN. I stand currected. The 
potato growers did ask for a support level 
ranging from 60 to 90 percent. The Sec- 
retary gave them 60 percent. It has cost 
us many millions of dollars to support 
the 1949 crop of potatocs, but I believe 
that it is largely due to the very large 
carry-over of the 1948 crop; but from 
here on there are indications that the 
support of potatoes this year will not 
even approach the $45,000,000 which was 
estimated. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is it not a fact that 
the Secretary, if he desired, under exist- 
ing law and regulations, could have in- 
augurated the so-called Brannan pro- 
gram on potatoes during the past 6 
months? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. He couid have done 
precisely that and demonstrated what 
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would be the result. When he was 
asked why he did not do it, he said, “We 
tried it last year, and it did not work“ 
which I thought was very illuminating as 
to his attitude in this matter. But in 
North Carolina, instead of trying the 
program and allowing potatoes to seek 
their own level, he elected to buy second- 
grade potatoes at the support price, and 
the result, so far as first-grade potatoes 
were concerned, was that they were above 
support and even above parity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator can yield only for a question. 
The Chair thinks he should enforce the 
rule. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. The distinguished 
Senator gave the figures of what would 
be needed in the way of funds for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to carry 
out the present 90-percent-of-parity 
formula on basic crops, and also under 
the Steagall Act, provided it is extended 
for the coming year, and the so-called 
Aiken Act. Does the Senator have the 
figures, or would he like to hazard a 
guess, as to what it would take to finance 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, or 
whatever agency pays the production and 
marketing subsidies to farmers, if the so- 
called Brannan plan went into effect as 
to the same commodities? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it would cost 
somewhat more than the flat 90-percent 
support level would cost. If the 90-per- 
cent support level had continued another 
year, I think it would have necessitated 
the borrowing of three or four billion 
dollars, 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it at all possible 
that anyone could give an intelligent an- 
swer to the question I asked with refer- 
ence to the funds necessary under the 
so-called Brannan plan? 

Mr. AIKEN. It is possible, but it de- 
pends on how the Secretary would use 
the authority given him. If he were to 
use it to bring about a general lowering 
of the price level, the cost could run into 
untold billions. However, if sufficiently 
strict controls were placed on production 
to reduce the yield, of course, we would 
probably have higher prices to the con- 
sumer and lower costs to the taxpayers 
resulting. It is impossible to tell what 
the cost would be unless we could know 
how the Secretary intended to use his 
authority. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to give 
the distinguished Senator an example 
and then ask a question. Let us take 
hogs as an example. Under the Brannan 
program as announced, it is my under- 
standing that the average farmer would 
receive approximately $19 a hundred. If 
pork sought its own level, the price would 
probably drop below $15, possibly to 
$12— 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it was anticipated 
it might drop to $12. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think I found that 
figure in the committee hearings. That 
would mean, would it not, that funds 
would have to be provided in the amount 
of the difference between $19 and $12 a 
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hundred on every hog raised and mar- 
keted in the Nation? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it has been esti- 
mated by witnesses before the committee 
that if the Brannan plan were given a 
trial run on hogs it might cost approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000 on hogs alone, 

Mr. WHERRY. At the figures I have 
suggested? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator another ques- 
tion. If the Secretary should use the 
authority to write down the parity price, 
as he has asked, then it would defeat the 
very purpose for which he announced his 
plan to the public, because if we restrict- 
ed the marketing quotas, certainly pork 
would not seek the levels he has sug- 
gested. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Secretary asked for 
the authority to write down the support 
level 15 percent. I personally think, if 
he is trying to keep meats and grains in 
balance, he has got his cart before the 
horse, and that the flexibility should 
come in the grains. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator; but that still does 
not answer the question I asked. If such 
a plan were put into operation, it would 
defeat the very purpose of the plan, 
would it not? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. That is one incon- 
sistency, and I think there are others in 
the plan. I do not believe it has been 
thought through to its logical result. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is true of hogs 
is true of milk or of any one of the six 
perishable items as to which it has been 
suggested an extension be made. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
know what would be the result with ref- 
erence to milk? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the cost is esti- 
mated at approximately $2,400,000,000. 

Mr. WHERRY. Nearly two and a half 
billion dollars? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. So that on hogs and 
on milk, if we accept the Secretary’s own 
figures as to the parity price and the 
point to which the prices might sink, the 
cost would be between two and a half 
and four billion dollars on those two 
items alone. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. If the Secretary 
used the power he has asked for, there 
would be no limit to what the cost 
might be. 


CONTROL AND REGULATION OF BANK 
HOLDING COMPANIES 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] and myself, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to control and regulate bank hold- 
The bill is approved by 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board. It is a very technical bill, and, 
consequently, at this time I would not be 
willing to say that I endorse everything 
in it. I understand the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee feels 
the same way with reference to it. Both 
of us recognize that there are loopholes 
in the Bank Holding Company Act which 
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we should like to see plugged, and the 
purpose of this bill is to plug them. We 
endorse the objective of the bill. 

In due course this bill will be referred 
to the Subcommittee on the Federal Re- 
serve Board, of which I am chairman. 
The Banking and Currency Committee is 
loaded down with work. Next week we 
shall start investigations into the coal 
situation, labor monopolies, and matters 
of that kind, and may be so engaged for 
3 weeks. We also start hearings on a 
very important housing bill, recently in- 
troduced by the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN]. So, Mr. President, I 
want to make it clear to all those who 
are interested in a strong bank holding- 
company act, and those who think we 
do not need any legislation on the sub- 
ject, that it will be quite impossible for 
me, as chairman of the subcommittee, 
to conduct any hearings on this bill at 
this session of the Congress. 

We are introducing this bill in order 
that those who are interested may obtain 
copies, may study it, and that we will be 
in a position to expedite its considera- 
tion at the session of the Congress 
which will commence next January. 

The bill (S. 2318) to provide for con- 
trol and regulation of bank holding com- 
panies, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Rosgertson (for himself 
and Mr. MAYBANK), was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
wish to concur in the remarks the Sen- 
ator from Virginia has made. In addi- 
tion to the housing bill, and other bills 
now before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, that part of the Pres- 
ident’s point 4 program which has been 
divided between the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the Committee on 
Banking and Currency is now also before 
our committee. 

I have had numerous requests from 
Senators and Members of the House, and 
from bankers throughout the country, 
that they be heard when the bill referred 
to by the Senator from Virginia comes 
up. It is my judgment that the bill is 
of paramount interest to States such as 
California, Utah, Arizona, and other 
Western States, as well as some of the 
Eastern States. 

Some have desired to make statements 
before our committee in connection with 
the bill, but I have taken the attitude 
assumed by the Senator from Virginia, 
that on a bill of the magnitude of this 
measure, the hearings on which will take 
months and months, we would have no 
statements made, because if a statement 
were made from only one side it would be 
unfair to the other side. But for the 
record, and for the consideration of 
people throughout the country, particu- 
larly in the banking world, and the 
Western States, which are so much in- 
terested in the bill, it is being printed, 
with the understanding that we will have 
hearings next year so that everyone who 
desires to be heard may have the oppor- 
tunity. It would be impossible, between 
now and the adjournment of the Con- 
gress, to bring those here from the Far 
West, and others who will desire to come, 
who have already contacted me. 
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RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 
Monday next at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, July 25, 1949, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 22 (legislative day of June 
2), 1949: 

CONCILIATION COMMISSION FOR PALESTINE 


Paul A. Porter, of Kentucky, to be the rep- 
resentative of the United States of America 
on the Conciliation Commission for Palestine 
which was established by resolution of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, De- 
cember 11, 1948. 


IN THE ARMY 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grades and corps specified, un- 
der the provisions of section 506 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, e0th 
Cong.) : 

To be first lieutenants 

Robert B. Ellert, JAGC, 

Donald S. O'Neil, JAG, 

Oliver R. Wells, JAGC, 


To be second lieutenants 


Maxwell A. Cook, MSC. 

John L, Payne, Jr., MSC. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grade of second lieutenant, un- 
der the provisions of section 506 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.): 

Billy J. Adams, E 

Thomas E. Adams, Jr 

Virgil S. Adkins, Jr., 

John R. Ahern, 

Karl E. Akin, & 


Albert M. Avery, Jr., 
Rudolph A. Axelson, 
Alfred A. Baeuchle, 
William E. Bates, Jr. 
John B. Baxley, E 


Warren G. Beer, 
Adolph L. Belser, 
Milton M. Berry, 
Robert C. Blair, B 


Edgar W. Boggan, 
Richard F. Brown, 
Everts R. Buchanan, E 
Thomas C. Burns. 

Harry L. Bush, Eee 
Donald A. Butler, 
Louis A. Caraplis, 
Robert H. Carlson, E 
William R. Carraway, 
Herbert T. Casey, Jr., 
William M. Castellini. 

Edward V. Cerny, Eeee. 
Ernest W. Christ, . 
Edward H. Church = ff 
Joseph F. Cobb, 
George R. Cody, 
Thomas H. Collins. 
Robert J. Cook, 
John E. Coon, 
John J. Crockett, 
Paul V. Culbertson, 
William D. Daily, 
Albert F. Dawson, 
William M. DeLoac 
Charles M. Di Ciro, 
John B. DeMarcus, 
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Paul E. Donnelly, 
William E. Donnett, 
Marlboro R. Downes, 
Howard W. Durham 
Albert P. Eickhoff, 
John R. Emery, 
Harris Emmons, 
Lloyd R. Evans, E 
Romaine S. Foss, k 
Marvin D. Fuller, 

Ephraim M. —— 


Donald L. Gilliatt. 


Robert E. Good, 
William I. Gordon, 
Harold K. Graves, 
Robert W. Greer, 


Clifford P. Hannum, 
Richard E. Harris. 
Ray A. Harrison. 

Phillip E. Hassman, 
Norvell H. Hawkins, — 


Glenn B. Helmick, E 
Walter Hettlinger, 
Walter Hibbard, Jr. 
John S. Huff, È 
Quentin L. Humberd 
John W. Hussey, E 
Charles A. James III 
Russell B. Jones, Jr., 
Edwin B. Junge, 
Phillip P. Katz, 
Paul J. Kay, 
Robert J. Kirk, — 

Monroe Kirkpatrick, E 
Travis M. Kirkpatrick, J 
Albert C. Knapp, E 
Bruce R. Knowlton, Jr., 
Arthur H. Kuhlman, Jr., 
Victor J. Layton 
Earl R. LeVier, E 
Mose E. Lewis III, 
Albert W. Litschgi, 
Theodore Llana, Jr., 
Theodore F. Locke, Jr., 
Elwood G. Lodle, 
Robert J. Loe, 
Wesley T. Long, 
John H. Longb 
Hugh J. Lynch, 
Robert E. Lynch, 
Robert C. Maclane, 
John H. Maddox, E 
Christopher S. Maggio, 
Donald B. Malmberg, 
Clarence H. Manly, Jr., 


John A. Mercer, Jr. 
David W. Meyer, E 
Wilburn E. Milton, 
Henry D. Mitman, 
John J. Montgomery, 
Walter A. Moore III, 
Thomas G. Morehead, 
Allen L. Myers, Jr., 
Vernon L. Nash, Jr. 
Robert E. Nath, 
Stephen A. Nemet 


Robert G. Penny, 
Richard A. Perkin: 
John W. Pierce, 
William L. Prout, 
Arnold Rathlev, E 
Clyde E. Reed, Jr. 
Kenneth R. Rees, 
Richard G, Rhodes, 
Thomas B. Riche 
James C. Rives, E 
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John F. Roberts, E 
Charles W. Root, 
Ralph R. Rusche, 
George C. Russell, Jr., 
Charles L. Ryan, Jr. 


James B. Saum, Eg 
Joshua Segal. 
Gervies L. Semmens, 
Charles C. Semple, 
Jarvis K. Shaffer, 
Milton M. Silverstein, 
Martin J. Slominski, 
Clayton J. Smith 
Samuel L. Smi 
Frank G. Snow, E 
Leo E. Soucek. 
Virgil M. Stone, E 
Lewis S. Swinehart, J 


Charles L. Weaver, 
Donald C. Weaver, 
Herman Webel, Jr., 


Charles W. Whittington, 
William G. Williamson 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Women’s Army Corps, Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grade 
specified, under the provisions of Public Law 
625, Eightieth Congress: 

To be majors 


Ethel W. ile = 
Aileen M. Witting, 

To be captains 
Elenor P. Abbott, 


Elinor J. Connor, 
Ann Cummings, 
Victoria P. Dunn, 
Eleanor N. Eckles, 


Leta M. Frank, È 
Irene B. Grof, 


Isabella M. Henry, 
Kathlyn C. Hilton, 


Erma D. Keener, 
Dorothy Krueger, E 


Sonja A. Munter, 
Emily C. Newell, 


Teresa R. Scullion, 
Florence Shulman, 
Mary E. Sicks, E x 
Ruth N. Simerly, Bessey. 
Mildred E. Smith, Za 
Lois M. Sproull, 
Elsie L. Weible, — 
Nellie M. Young, 4 
In THE Nav 
Vice Adm. Russell S. Berkey, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of a vice admiral while serving un- 
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der a Presidential designation as a task fleet 
commander. 

Rear Adm. Charles T. Joy, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of a vice admiral while serving un- 
der a Presidential designation as Commander, 
Naval Forces, Far East. 

Midshipman Lowry W. Norris (aviation) 
to be an ensign in the Navy from the 3d day 
of June 1949 in lieu of ensign in the Navy 
as previously nominated and confirmed, to 
correct name. 

Arthur Zinn, Jr. (civilian college graduate) 
to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy. 

The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy: 

Charlotte A. Allen June L. Keller è 
Jean M. Backhus Helen A. Melton 
Hilda M. Comer Shirley L. Phleger 
Ethel M. T. Johnson Anne M. Ruane 
Judith R. Keith Margaret J. Sullivan 

The following-named officers to the grades 
indicated in the line of the Navy, for limited 
duty only, subject to qualification therefor 
as provided by law: 

LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS 

William A. Mahan 

Joe R. Moring 

Robert S. Selby 

LIEUTENANTS 
Edward J. Kratochvil 
James H. McDonald 
Norman F. Mennecke 
Gilbert W. Rappelt 
Crissie C. Sanders 
Lloyd V. Sternberg 
Francis J. Woznack 


Charles C. Allen 
Samuel B. Arnold 
Clarence J. Barry 
Herbert C. Carroll 
Harry W. Enabnit 
Vardy D. Garvey 
Ralph H. Habecker 
Zacharie T. Hampton 
The following-named officers to the grade 
indicated in the Supply Corps of the Navy, 
for limited duty only, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 
LIEUTENANTS 
Charles C. Alexander George L. Owen 
Robert W. H. Darrow Joseph J. Snapp 
Adolph Mathews 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


FRIDAY, JULY 22, 1949 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Acting Chaplain, Rev. Jacob S. 
Payton, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


We praise Thee, O Lord, for all Thy 
works. Among them we acknowledge 
with gratitude Thy ancient statutes 
which are for the governing of the na- 
tions. Here in this Chamber where rep- 
resentatives of the people share in fram- 
ing legislation, we pray that they may 
follow the pattern of equity and justice 
set by Thyself, the great lawgiver. 

To Thee, also, we confess indebtedness 
for influences that govern our lives, yet 
are written on no statute books. For the 
persuasions of love, mightier than all 
codes; for the decrees of conscience kept 
inviolate by multitudes; and for the con- 
straining powers of compassion to which 
there is joy in obedience, we thank Thee, 
Lord. In Thy name we pray that these 
may have dominion over us this day. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McDaniel, its enrolling clerk, announced 
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that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to bills of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles: 

S. 256. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. GOSSETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 5 
minutes today following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 20 minutes today following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. ELLIOTT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MITCHELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a statement 
he made in behalf of the postal and 
Federal workers. 

Mr. KARST asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter. 

Mr. BARING and Mr. McGUIRE 
asked and were given permission to ex- 
tend their remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. TAURIELLO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include a statement he made 
this morning in regard to the postal 
employees. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (at the request of Mr. 
BorLInG) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. BUCKLEY of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from the Chicago Tribune. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Record and include an 
article by Arnold J. Toynbee. 

Mr. SABATH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a statement from the Washington 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. DAVENPORT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. 

Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter he has sent to 
some of his constituents. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN SECRETARY BEVIN 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection o 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the New 
York Times of today under a London 
date line appears this observation: 

Foreign Secretary Bevin complained today 
in the House of Commons that “nearly all of 
the difficulties arising in remodeling Ger- 
many" were due to a demand originated by 
the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
for Germany's unconditional surrender. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe it comes with 
poor grace from the distinguished For- 
eign Secretary of Britain to make these 
observations at this or any other time. 
I do not wish my Government to appear 
as an Indian giver, with all due regard 
to my fellow Americans, the Indians, or 
to be a poor sport or a nagging lender, 
but with international relations as deli- 
cate as they are between all nations, I re- 
peat for the purpose of emphasis, indeed, 
that the distinguished Foreign Secretary 
of Britain is guilty, if of nothing else, of 
bad manners. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not aware that at 
anytime during his public service, at the 
time of the Casablanca Conference or 
later, did Mr. Bevin register any com- 
plaint, directly or indirectly, with the 
policy enunciated as the unanimous 
agreement of the Allied Powers. 

Mr. Bevin's performance of “second 
guessing” is a thankless gratuity—he 
might well reflect on the few years, just 
prior to President Roosevelt's electrifying 
remarks of “unconditional surrender” for 
the enemy—and recall that Hitler was 
preparing the same dose of medicine for 
Britain—Mr. Bevin's remarks were those 
of a provincial politician, not a world 
statesman. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 5 minutes, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


REDUCTION IN AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent action of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the other body in reducing ap- 
propriations which will cut the 58 air 
group as passed by the House to a 48 
air group is causing havoc in the aircraft 
industry. According to an editorial in 
the Machinist this cut constitutes a 
threat to the jobs of 40,000 skilled air- 
craft workers. Not only are their im- 
mediate jobs threatened but a balanced 
aircraft production industry which is 
necessary for national defense is also 
jeopardized. 

You cannot turn off and on aircraft 
production. If true efficiency and 
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economy is our goal—we must strive for 

a long-range balanced program. 

FORTY THOUSAND JOBS AT STAKE IN DRIVE TO 
CLIP AIR FORCE 

Future of the aircraft industry and, with 
it, the future security of the United States 
are at stake this week as the United States 
Senate prepares to vote on the armed cerv- 
ices appropriation bill. An attempt will be 
made in the Senate, the Machinist learned 
this week, to cut back production of military 
aircraft by a flat 15 percent. 

Published Government reports indicate 
that 230,000 aircraft workers are now turning 
out military planes at the rate of 3,280 a 
year. 

Earlier this year, the House of Representa- 
tives voted to continue the policy adopted 
by the Eightieth Congress, namely: 

To build toward a 70-group Air Force for 
the United States, and, to support a 5-year 
purchasing program that would stabilize em- 
ployment in the industry and, at the same 
time, hold together a necessary skeleton 
force of skilled craftsmen on which the in- 
dustry could be rebuilt in any emergency. 

For this purpose, the House voted 2,898 
million dollars for aircraft procurement, in- 
cluding funds for a 57-group Air Force. 

Now an economy group inside the Senate 
is attempting to reduce this program by 15 
percent, cutting back the Air Force to 48 
groups and at the same time abandoning the 
5-year procurement program decided on last 
year. 

The Air Force cut would mean a reduction 
in airplane production from 3,280 this year 
to approximately 2,400 and a consequent 
lay-off of about 40,000 employees. 

The International Association of Machin- 
ists has supported the drive for a 70-group 
Air Force and the 5-year purchasing program 
that would provide some measure of security 
to the employees in the aircraft industry. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Agriculture may have until midnight to- 
night to file committee reports on four 
bills—H. R. 5557, H. R. 3926, H. R. 2538, 
and H. R. 5592. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter from the 
master of the Oregon State Grange to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Monday 
next, after the disposition of business on 
the Speaker’s desk and the conclusion of 
special orders heretofore granted, I may 
address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


OIL PRODUCTION 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


JULY 22 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I spoke about the very serious 
situation that is fast developing with ref- 
erence to the development and produc- 
tion of oil in this country. 

I pointed out that we are importing 
over 700,000 barrels of oil a day which is 
much more than should be allowed to 
come into this country at the present 
time, and which is shutting down thous- 
ands of drilling rigs over the Nation and 
is throwing out of employment a veri- 
table army of workers in the oil fields. 
This is due to the low import duty on oil, 
and unless this matter is corrected at an 
early date it will have a tragic effect ad- 
verse to this great industry so necessary 
to national defense and to the economy 
of our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am informed there has 
been a cut-back in production through 
controls in the State of Texas of 800,000 
barrels of production a day; that the lay- 
ing off of men has become so serious that 
the men at the head of the labor organ- 
ization of oil workers have come to the 
oil producers and offered to cooperate 
with them in every way possible to in- 
fluence the Government to cut down on 
the amount of imports whicr are throw- 
ing their men out of work. 

I would like to point out that 25 per- 
cent of the drilling rigs in southern Tlli- 
nois are stacked in the yards standing 
idle while thousands of men are out of 
work because they cannot market the 
oil now being produced; that the oil busi- 
ness in southern Illinois is down 25 per- 
cent. Iam informed that because of this 
great importation of oil the cut-back in 
the United States oil production, when 
it is carried through from e<ploration to 
the end of the line of distribution, will 
reduce the income of this Nation by 
$1,000,000,000 ir the coming year. Think 
what a loss in taxes that will amount to 
for the coming fiscal year when we are 
now not able to balance the budget. 

Certainly it does not make sense when 
we can produce in this country all the oil 
we need at the present time, to import 
700,000 barrels of oil a day which en- 
riches the Arabian and other govern- 
ments in the Middle East and impover- 
ishes Uncle Sam who cannot balance his 
present budget and has committed him- 
self to carry western Europe on his finan- 
cial back. 

The administration has the power and 
ought to do something about this now. 

As an indication of the interest in this 
matter in the oil fields of southern Illi- 
nois, I am inserting in the Recorp a letter 
received this week from an independent 
oil producer, Mr. Ora A. Oldfield, of Cen- 
tralia, Ill.: 

CENTRALIA, ILL., July 15, 1949. 
Hon. CHARLES W. VURSELL, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CHARLIE: Although I was not on your 
mailing list I have been privileged to read a 
copy of your speech made on the House floor 
with reference to the importation of foreign 
crude into our domestic market. 

Now, Charlie, you are getting down to the 
thing I was talking to you about in my office 
the last time you were here. This thing is 
really getting to where the independent oil 
producers are exceedingly fearful that these 
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crude oil imports will cause them to shut 
down all operations, stack rigs, allow good 
leases to expire, and in every way ¢tifle the 
growth of the development of the industry in 
this area. 

We are also fcarful that after this situa- 
tion has had its full e:fect and after we have 
had the limb sawed off upon which we are 
sitting that then we will see the drastic re- 
duction in the price of crude oll and you can 
see that we would then be in a very serious 
condition. 

These are not remote possibilities, they are 
probabilities and unless the Congress does 
something to modify the Government’s trade 
agreement program to limit these importa- 
tions, our fate is already forecast. 

You are on the right road. With kindest 
personal regards and very best wishes, I 
remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
ORA A. OLDFIELD. 


GRAIN STORAGE PINS 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH, Mr. Speaker, the 
Secretary of Agriculture announced yes- 
terday that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration will proceed immediately to buy 
150,000 small storage bins for the storage 
of grain under the price support program. 
Suitable bins for this storage can be con- 
structed out of lumber or plywood or out 
of steel. It has been rumored around 
lately and on the quiet that the inside 
move in the Department was to purchase 
steel only for these bins. The announce- 
ment of bids made yesterday seems to 
confirm this report. Please listen to 
this: Bids for these bins must be deliv- 
ered or postmarked not later than 5 p. m., 
August 1. They will be opened at 12 
o’clock noon, on August 3. 

Forms are not even available as of to- 
day. Obviously lumber and plywood 
manufacturers in the South and in the 
West are practically shut out. Forms 
cannot be obtained, filled in, and re- 
turned in the length of time allowed. 

I hope the Department will extend the 
date for receiving these bids to August 
10, so that all may have a fair oppor- 
tunity to bid. 

The SPFAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Oregon has expired, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KUNKEL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein a commence- 
ment address made by him at Wilson 
College. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the special order granted me to address 
the House this afternoon may be vacated 
and that I may be permitted to address 
the House for 40 minutes on next Tues- 
day, following disposition of business on 
the Speaker’s desk and the conclusion of 
special orders heretofore granted. 2 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, about a week ago I received per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond and include an editorial. Ineglected 
to submit the editorial for printing at 
that time. I now repeat the request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


GRAIN STORAGE BINS 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, this supports the statement just 
made by the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. ELLSWORTH]. At the time the bill 
was passed, to which was attached the 
amendment which I introduced, making 
it possible for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to advance money so that 
farmers might purchase and put bins on 
their own lands for grain storage, it was 
thoroughly understood by all concerned 
that the bids should be asked from bid- 
ders who could make bins of steel or of 
lumber or of plywood. The matter which 
the gentleman from Oregon has just 
mentioned has also been brought to my 
attention. Evidently an effort is being 
made to prefer the makes of steel bins. 

I hope the Secretary of Agriculture 
will take immediate steps today to see 
that that is corrected. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOLVERTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include two editorials. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have from the first been convinced that 
our foreign policy is sheer madness, na- 
tional self-emasculation. John Bassett 
Moore, reputed greatest American au- 
thority on international law, says, in his 
forthcoming memoirs, our foreign policy 
is insanity. 

I include the following article writ- 
ten by Prof. Edwin Borchard, appearing 
55 the American Journal of International 

w: 

UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 

This will probably be the last editorial that 
I shall write for the American Journal of 
International Law. It is my valedictory, so 
to speak. 

That I am not in sympathy with the aims 
and procedure adopted by this Government 
is apparent to all readers. It will be more 
novel to learn that John Bassett Moore in at 
least three places of his forthcoming 
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memoirs characterizes the policy of this Gov- 
ernment—if it can be called a policy—as 
insane. That means more for the reader than 
an ordinary invective. The ordinary reader 
must know that John Bassett Moore was a 
man of great moderation who used strong 
words but rarely. His opinion on a question 
of international law or policy is rated among 
the highest in this country. No one was 
more familiar with our history than he was, 

Whatever the truth about American 
policy, the policy of alliances is a clear de- 
parture from the warning issued by George 
Washington in his farewell address. The re- 
versal of American policy from noninterven- 
tion to a commitment to intervention in 
foreign quarrels is so violent a departure 
from the past that it must, justify itself by 
extraordinary benefit to the United States. 
Who can assert that the policy of interven- 
tion has produced laudatory results? The 
decision of the United States to remain out 
of the League of Nations has been traversed 
by Mr. Hull and his successors, The flout- 
ing of the founders of this country has 
brought returns which will strike the average 
citizen as extraordinary. Even if the plans 
worked out successfully, a burden of proof 
rests upon its proponents which cannot be 
met in a practical world. But when it is 
observed that the League of Nations no 
longer exists and the United Nations is re- 
garded with dissatisfaction on all sides, it is 
especially harmful to the United States. 
One of the curious consequences which 
speaks volumes is that the American tax- 
payer knows so little about what is going on 
or seems unable to determine that the ex- 
penditure of American money means high 
taxes to the citizen. The United Nations is 
an improved league, and its friends must 
pay for the ignominy brought upon it by 
the interventionists. 

A war with Russia must be prevented 
in the interests of the United States. While 
no one knows when a government becomes 
bankrupt, it is a certainty that large sums 
must be appropriated to this purpose. Even 
if it could be asserted that the United States 
would be a victor in that war, it would not 
convince the ordinary man that communism 
is a disappointment and failure. We would 
undoubtedly spoil the Russian experiment, 
and we might ourselves find the American 
experiment unworkable. That would be an 
unfortunate result, but, it will probably be 
agreed, this existing civilization cannot 
stand another war without revolutionizing 
its basic principles. It seems unfortunate 
that the United States no longer has a free 
hand, which is all that isolationism has 
ever meant. The eight volumes of Moore's 
Digest of International Law are a standing 
refutation that there ever existed isolation- 
ism in the Hull sense of that word. To fol- 
low up our intervention by a treaty of al- 
Hance with five countries or more is to place 
American intervention in the hands of other 
people—a policy that can hardly be regarded 
as useful to us. It must always be remem- 
bered by its proponents that the existence 
of the United States is at issue. Thus far we 
have Russia denouncing the United States 
as an aggressor, and we reciprocate the im- 

ent. r” is a word that can 
be used at random because it signifies noth- 
ing. It is an epithet hurled at the opponent 
for such use as the popular propaganda may 
have in view. But if it means anything, it is 
a charge that the status quo is under attack. 
All those in favor of the status quo must 
stick together. All opponents of the status 
quo also must stick together. The result is 
a world war, which, I have already suggested, 
this civilization cannot tolerate. 

Of all the senseless wars which have been 
fought, a war by the United States against 
Russia and its principles would constitute a 
blunder of the first order. Perhaps war has 


reached the stage of diminishing returns 


through the discoveries of science. I would 
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not knowingly subscribe to this view, but 
it is admitted that war is so expensive that 
it is not practical, But if nations pursue 
policies which can only lead to distemper, 
the charge must be refuted, whoever is en- 
gaged in war. In China we seem to have 
displayed the value of neutrality in foreign 
quarrels, be they civil or international. We 
backed up our selection of the wrong horse 
by taking from the American taxpayer some 
three billion dollars. Is this a defensible 
policy? 

Although I am opposed to‘alliances, which 
only increase the risks of politics, I must 
confess, as a matter of law, that the United 
States is competent to enter into an alli- 
ance. Article VI of the Constitution does 
not authorize the Supreme Court to examine 
the question of the constitutionality of 
treaties, although every treaty thus far in 
issue has been held constitutional. Any 
treaty that is made on the authority of the 
United States, so long as it conforms to the 
restrictions contained in the Constitution 
itself, is a valid commitment. It becomes 
the duty of the Senate to carry out a treaty 
of the United States. That is all there is in 
the doubts harbored by Senators CONNALLY 
and VANDENBERG as reported in the press. 
Besides, one can say from history that the 
power of Congress to declare war is mislead- 
ing. The President has the capacity to write 
any notes he sees fit, and thus far he has 
been enabled to go to Congress and ask it 
to back him. Congress has never refused 
such a draft. 

EDWIN BorcHARD. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances and in 
each case to include extraneous matter. 


THE FEPC IN NEW YORK—WHITE 
AMERICANS BETRAYED 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include some excerpts 
from former speeches I have made in the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that another attempt is 
going to be made to force through this 
House the FEPC bill. It was first promul- 
gated by Joe Stalin in 1920. Nothing 
that could be done would do more to 
wreck the business interests of this coun- 
try and bring about chaos and confusion 
than the passage of such a measure. 

A few years ago they put it on the bal- 
lot in California, and it lost by a majority 
vote in every single individual county in 
the State of California. 

This year the fanatics undertook to 
ram it through the Legislature in Colo- 
rado and failed miserably. 

They undertook to ram it through the 
Legislature of Minnesota and failed mis- 
erably. 

They undertook to ram it through the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania and failed 
miserably. 

They undertook to ram it through the 
Legislature of Ohio and failed there. 

They will fail everywhere else that the 
American citizens have a right to express 
themselves on this communistic program. 

Copies of my speech on this subject 
made in the House on February 13, 1947, 
and also copies of the one made by me 
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in the House on July 12, 1945, were sent 
to every member of the legislatures of 
these four States. 

When they studied the question in the 
light of the record which I cited in those 
speeches, they were so shocked that they 
killed this infamous measure in every one 
of those four States—as they would do 
in every other State in the Union if the 
people were given an opportunity to vote 
on it. 

I have said before, and I repeat it now, 
that it is one of the most dangerous 
pieces of communistic legislation ever 
proposed in the Congress of the United 
States. 

In order that every Member of the 
House may be informed on what this 
measure means, I am inserting the copy 
of my speech made in the House on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1947, and also the one made 
on the same subject on July 12, 1945. 
The matter referred to follows: 


Tue FEPC In NEw YORK—WHITE AMERICANS 
BETRAYED 


(Speech of Hon. JOHN E. RANKIN, of Missis- 
sippi, in the House of Representatives, 
Thursday, February 13, 1947) 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I was amused at 
the address of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Horrman] and very much interested in 
what he said. He talked about the slowness 
with which the leaders of his party proceed 
in passing labor legislation. I also noticed 
in the paper that the Senate leaders were 
going to wait on the House, and the House 
leaders were going to wait on the Senate. 

It reminded me of what I heard over the 
radio the other night. Somebody was read- 
ing the laws of a certain State on traffic regu- 
lations which provided that when two cars 
approach a crossing at right angles they both 
must come to a dead stop, and each one 
of them must remain in that position until 
the other one has passed on. I am just won- 
dering if that is the kind of stalemate we are 
running into, and if we are going to come 
to that kind of a dead standstill, with each 
House remaining in that position until the 
other one has acted. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I arose to discuss a 
measure introduced by the gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. Dirksen, for the re-creation of 
the now defunct FEPC, or the so-called Fair 
Employment Practice Committee. 

I believe Mr. Dirksen made a speech for 
such a measure in the last Congress, which 
reminded me of the colored preacher who 
told his congregation that he was “goin’ to 
preach to you an ole postolie injunction, 
Take no heed of what you shall say.“ 

It would certainly take a genuis to recon- 
cile that speech of the gentleman from Il- 
linois, Mr. Dirksen, and this FEPC bill he has 
introduced with his recent speech against 
communism, especially since that FEPC is 
the chief plank in the Communist platform. 

It is the most dangerous piece of com- 
munistic legislation with which this country 
has ever been threatened in all its history. 
I am going to show what it would do to the 
people of Illinois by pointing out what it is 
doing to the people of New York, where this 
vicious measure was written into the laws of 
that State without consulting the people 
who are suffering under it. 

All these bills contain the same old bunk 
about making it a crime to discriminate in 
employmert because of “race, creed, color, 
natural origin, or ancestry,” and so forth. 

Before Mr. Dirksen attempts to ram this 
monstrosity down the throats of the people 
of Illinois, and all the other States, I sug- 
gest he do as they did in California, let the 
people of Illinois vote on it. That is what 
they did in California in the last election, 
and it was defeated by a majority in every 
single individual county in California, 
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Now let us see what such a measure is do- 
ing to the people of the State of New York. 

A map from New York said to me this 
morning, “You know this measure is being 
operated in New York simply by failure to 
operate it.“ The other night there were two 
men from New York in a taxicab here in 
Washington driven by a man who works here 
on the Hill. They got into an argument. 
One of them said, “I told you this FEPC 
would ruin the State of New York if they 
ever put it on the statute books.” The other 
one said, “I did not think so. I thought it 
was a humanitarian measure. But I now see 
my mistake.” 

Then the other man said, “Here is what it 
has done to me. I own a good home,” I be- 
lieve he said, “out on Riverside Drive, and I 
also own a house next to it which I bought 
for my own protection. I had a friend living 
in the other house, but his business took him 
to another section of the country and he had 
to vacate. Like a fool, I put up a sign ‘For 
rent,’ thinking that someone in the com- 
munity whom I could afford to rent it to 
would apply. Somebody put a colored fellow 
up to come and apply for it and the court 
now says I must let him have it.” 

I bring this to you for what it is worth. 
I understand the Communists in New York 
are demanding that the same rule be ap- 
plied to rooms or apartments for rent. 

But I want to read you some of the reg- 
ulations that are now being imposed upon 
the people of the State of New York under 
this vicious law. Businessmen from New 
York tell me that the way they are getting 
around this measure is by operating through 
employment agencies, because no intelligent 
businessman would go to a State with that 
kind of law on its statute books and at- 
tempt to establish a new business or a new 
enterprise, especially with the regulations or 
rulings under it which I am now going to read 
to you. 

Remember they put this measure on the 
ticket in California and the people voted on 
it in the last election; and it lost in every 
single individual county in California, It 
was beaten in the entire State by about 3 to 1. 

You simply destroy business with a meas- 
ure like this. That is what the FEPC did 
here. Men have gone out of business all 
over the country in the last few years be- 
cause of the persecution that was carried on 
by this outfit here in Washington, the per- 
sonnel of which I shall insert later on. 

A few people are going around urging us to 
pass it as a national law, to put everybody 
else in the same predicament, These people 
who are carrying on this racial agitation are 
using the Negro as a smoke screen. They do 
not given a tinker’s dam about the Negro. 
They are not trying to help the Negro. They 
are doing them more harm than anybody 
has in the last 50 years, and the decent law- 
abiding Negroes know it. 

But let me show you what they have done 
in New York, and let me give you some of the - 
regulations or rulings, as they are called, and 
ask you if you would like to have them in 
your State. I want to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr. Dirksen, how he would like 
to have them in Illinois, or how you would 
like to have them in Ohio, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvar.ia, or in Missouri, or in any other State 
in the Union, 

Here are the regulation, or rulings, is- 
sued by the State of New York. They are 
headed: 

“State of New York Executive Department. 
State Commission against discrimination. 
Rulings.” 

Here are the rulings: 

I want to show you some things you can- 
not ask in the State of New York when you 
go to employ a man. 

Remember that State has no gas, coal, or 
oil, and very little water power. The rest 
of the country does not have to go to New 
York, or to any other State to get what it 
needs in the years to come. The American 
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people in every section of this country are in 
a position now to take care of themselves. 
You put this measure on in one State after 
another and you will simply penalize those 
States beyond reason, and when they ask 
you to pass it for the whole United States 
and put it on the entire American people, 
after the fiasco they have made of it here in 
Washington in the last few years, it is simply 
unthinkable to a man who knows what he is 
doing and has the interest of the people 
of the country at heart. 

Here are some of the things you cannot do 
under the law of New York: Unlawful em- 
ployment practices before hiring anybody.” 

Those words are written in capitals. Here 
is the first unlawful practice: 

“Inquiry into the original name of the 
applicant for employment, whose name has 
been changed by court proceedings or other- 
wise.” 

If you inquire as to his name or what his 
name used to be, you violate the law. You 
commit an unlawful practice. For instance, 
take this man who writes for PM, who calls 
himself I. F. Stone. His name was Isadore 
Feinstein, as Cordell Hull once pointed out. 


Suppose he comes to you asking for employ- ` 


ment and you ask him that question. Then 
you will have committed an unlawful act. 

Here is the next one: 

It would be uniawful practice to make 
inquiry into the birthplace of the appli- 
cant for employment, the birthplace of his 
parents, spouse, or other close relative.” 

How would you like that in Iowa, Illinois, 
Texas, or Nebraska? In California I know you 
do not like it, because you have just voted on 
it. 

Here is the next unlawful practice. 

“Requirement that the applicant for em- 
ployment produce a birth certificate or bap- 
tismal certificate.” 

Tha’ would be an unlawful practice under 
this FEPC Act in New York. 

I was surprised to see Governor Dewey get 
his mustache in the wringer on this propo- 
sition. I do not see how he is ever going to 
get loose from it. 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. Mason. What about this require- 
ment during the war that every person em- 
ployed in certain industries had to prove 
that he was born here before he could get a 
job? 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly. If we had had 
this law all over the country then, the Japs 
would have had a spy at the elbow of every 
man in a key position; so would the Germans, 
and so would every other enemy country. 

I thank the gentleman from Illinois for 
his timely suggestion. 

It is an unlawful practice in New York, 
under this law, to make— 

Inquiry into the religious denomination of 
an applicant for employment, his religious 
affiliations, his church, parish pastor, or re- 
ligious holidays observed. Inquiry into 
whether an applicant for employment is an 
atheist. 

Inquiry into whether an applicant for em- 
ployment is an atheist is forbidden, although 
you may be publishing literature for the 
Methodist Church, the Baptist Church, or 
any other denomination. 

Another thing, an applicant for employ- 
ment—and I am reading from the rules laid 
down by this commission: 

“An application for employment may not 
be told that this is a Catholic, Protestant, or 
Jewish organization.” 

In other words, if you are in the business 
of publishing religious literature you cannot 
even give him that information under this 
law which the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. 
Dirksen, now proposes for the whole coun- 
try, including Illinois. 
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Here is another unlawful practice: 

“An applicant for employment may not be 
told that the following holidays will be ob- 
served by the firm and no others, naming the 
holidays; e. g., Decoration Day and July the 
Fourth, etc” 

You cannot tell them under the laws, rul- 
ings, and regulations of the State of New 
York that they may observe the Fourth of 
July. 

Here is another unlawful practice: 

“An applicant for employment may not be 
told that employees are required to work 
Rosh Hashana and Yom Kippur.” 

Frankly, I did not know there were any 
such days until the last few years. 

Another thing, it is an unlawful practice 
under this New York law to make— 

“Inquiry into the complexion of an appli- 
cant for employment.” 

Inquire into his complexion and you are 
likely to get yourself tangied up with the 
law of the State of New York. 

Here is another unlawful practice: 

“Requirement that an applicant for em- 
ployment annex a photograph.” 

That would be an unlawful employment 
practice. You are not supposed to know how 
he looks. 

Remember, this is not in Russia, but in 
New York. 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. Mason. And yet the State Department 
in order to grant a visa requires a photograph 
of the person to be presented with his appli- 
cation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly, and they ought to 
do so. Much as I respect the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason], I cer- 
tainly would not want to employ him unless 
I knew how he looked. If I had never seen 
him, I would certainly want to see his picture. 

Here is another unlawful practice: 

“Inquiry whether an applicant for employ- 
ment is a naturalized or native-born citizen; 
the date when the applicant acquired citizen- 
ship; whether the applicant’s parents or 
spouse are naturalized or native-born citi- 
zens of the United States; the date when 
such parents or spouse acquired citizenship. 

You cannot inquire into those questions 
under this FEPC law in New York. 

Here is another unlawful practice: 

“Requirement that an applicant for em- 
ployment produce his naturalization papers 
or first papers.” 

He may lie to you and tell you that he is 
a naturalized citizen, but you cannot ask to 
see his papers. 

Another unlawful practice in New York is 
to “inquire into the lineage of an applicant 
for employment, his ancestry, or national 
origin.” 

You remember a few years ago the Dallas 
News inserted an advertisement for a colored 
janitor, and this FEPC outfit down the street, 
ordered them to take it out, said it was an 
unlawful practice. 

One member of this FEPC outfit here in 
Washington went into the office of Swift & 
Co. in Chicago. The FEPC man asked them: 
“How many Negroes do you have on your 
board of directors?” 

The answer was “None.” 

Then the FEPC man asked him: “Why 
haven’t you?” 

That was the FEPC down here in Wash- 
ington a few years ago before it died because 
a few radicals could not browbeat. Congress 
into perpetuating it. 

But it is now in force in the State of New 
York. 

Here is another unlawful practice under 
the New York law: 

“Inquiry into the location of places of 
business of relatives of an applicant for em- 
ployment.” 

It is an unlawful practice to make in- 
quiry into the place of residence of the 
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parents, spouse, or other close relatives of an 
applicant for employment.” 

I am reading from the records at Albany. 

Here is another unlawful practice: 

“Inquiry into the maiden name of the wife 
of a male applicant for employment and/or 
inquiry into the maiden name of the mother 
of a male or female applicant for employ- 
ment.” 

The other day we had the Eislers down 
here. One of them has been shown to be 
representing the Comintern, according to his 
sister's testimony. He has a brother out in 
California, who seems to be poisoning the 
public mind through the moving-picture in- 
dustry. He tries to defend his brother and 
refers to this woman as “my former sister.” 
If you wanted to employ any of them and 
check the name of at least one of them as 
given here, you could not inquire into those 
names at all—if you are trying to do business 
in the State of New York—even though one 
of them has a half dozen aliases. You could 
not even ask where they came from or when 
they got here or when they changed their 
names, 

Here is another unlawful practice, in New 
York: 

“Inquiry into the general military experi- 
ence of an applicant for employment.” 

I wish every ex-serviceman could read that, 
and the next one. 

Here it is. It is an unlawful practice to 
make “inquiry into the whereabouts of an 
applicant for employment during the First 
World War, i. e., during the period from 1914 
to 1919.” 

In other words, inquiry as to his where- 
abouts in the period from 1914 to 1919 is 
forbidden as an unlawful practice in the 
State of New York. 

Is that what you want in Colorado? Is 
that what you want in Massachusetts? 

Mr. Girrorp. We have it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Get rid of it, and we will help 


you. 

Is that what you want in Kansas, in Ohio, 
and in other States? 

Let your States vote on it. Michigan is 
going to vote on it right away. If you will 
tell the people of Michigan the whole truth, 
let them know the whole truth about this 
monstrosity, I will guarantee you they will 
beat it worse than they did in California. 

Here is another unlawful practice: 

“Inquiry into the organizations of which 
an applicant for employment is a member, 
including organizations the name or charac- 
ter of which indicates the religion, race, or 
national origin of its members.” 

I presume, if they should ask me if Iam a 
member of the Masonic lodge, I could have 
them jerked up and brought before this in- 
quisition board or probably prosecuted at 
various places throughout the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not criticizing the people 
of New York. I have long since learned in 
going from one State to another that real 
Americans are about the same everywhere. 
I believe if they had a vote on it the people 
of New York would beat it, just as they did in 
California. 

They are having a vote on it in Michigan 
because a little minority group has been at- 
tempting to browbeat the Legislature of 
Michigan into passing it. I dare say when 
it goes on the ballot in Michigan and the 
people of Michigan understand what it 
means they will defeat it more thoroughly 
than they did in California, The same thing 
would happen in probably every other State 
in the Union. 

Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. AucUsT H. ANDRESEN. Will the gentle- 
man tell us what the penalties are in New 
York? 

Mr. RANKIN. In addition to being harassed 
to death with orders and directives to cease, 
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desist, rehire, and so forth, there is a punish- 
ment provided of “imprisonment in a peni- 
tentiary or county jail for not more than 
1 year or by fine of not more than $500, or by 
both.” 

Mr, Grrrorp. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Girrorp. I want to remind the gentle- 
man that we have that law in Massachusetts. 

Mr. RANKIN. I was afraid of that. 

Mr. Girrorp. I was thoroughly amazed 
when I locked into it; I hac not learned what 
the rules were. But, perhaps we carried it 
too far. I am so sorry, aad I have been, and 
I am not in favor of this, I can assure the 
gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. I know the gentleman is not, 
and I am sure the people of Massachusetts 
would not favor it if they had a vote on it. 

Mr. Girrorp. Employers always inquire and 
must know whether you come from a re- 
spectable family or not. They are so careful. 
Perhaps they overdid it. But I think a man 
ought to be able to find out whether he came 
from a respectable family. 

Mr. RANKIN. There are a great many ques- 
tions that should be asked, which are for- 
bidden under this law. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to give the new Mem- 
bers an idea of what a mess this FEPC was 
here in Washington during its existence un- 
der Executive order, I insert a speech I made 
on this subject in 1945. 

It reads as follows: 

“FEPC a BETRAYAL OF WHITE AMERICANS 
“(Speech of Hon. JOHN E. RANKIN, of Missis- 

sippi, in the House of Representatives, 

Thursday, July 12, 1945) 

“Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, the passage 
of a law at this time legalizing this so-called 
FEPC would be a betrayal of the white peo- 
ple of the country. If every individual in the 
U ited States could understand just what it 
means, there would be such a roar of protest 
coming from every State in this Union that 
it would never see the light of day. 

“If every Member of Congress would screw 
his courage to the sticking place and vote 
his convictions on this so-called FEPC, it 
would not get 50 votes out of the entire 
membership of 435. 

“It is a most dangerous and brazen at- 
tempt to fasten upon the white people of 
America the worst system of control by alien 
or minority racial groups that has been 
known since the crucifixion. 

“When I read the names of the personnel 
of this outfit you will understand what I 
mean. 

“To sanctify this organization by law 
would give the lie to everything we have told 
our American boys they were fighting for. 
Instead of coming back to liberty, treedom, 
and democracy, they would find themselves 
sold into this bondage, herded, humiliated, 
and regimented by alien influences directed 
by a foreign comintern representing the 
deadly doctrine of Karl Marx that is based 
upon hatred for Christianity and for every- 
thing that is based on Christian principles. 

“Tt is a manifestation in legislative form of 
that infidelity that has closed thousands of 
Christian churches in Europe and been re- 
sponsible for the murder of untold millions 
of Christian human beings. 

“This measure is not directed altogether at 
the white people of the South. If it were, 
you folks in the North would not have so 
much ground for alarm. We in the South 
know how to combat subversive elements. 
As Henry Grady once said, we wrested the 
South from such domination ‘when Federal 
drum beats rolled nearer and Federal bayo- 
nets hedged closer to the ballot box of the 
South than it ever will again in this Repub- 
lic." 
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“But you people in the North have not had 
that training, and this FEPC is likely to 
bring grief, strife,- hatred, race riots, and 
chaos in your northern cities if this vicious 
agency is perpetuated and sanctioned by 
your votes. 

“Do not forget that the returning service- 
men know what this thing means, and they 
are going to call you to account next year— 
beginning with the primary. They are not 
going to wait until the general election. 

Do not farget that every businessman, 
every farmer, every professional man, and 
every other independent individual whose 
blood glows with the instinct of American 
liberty is going to join these men, and those 
other patriotic forces that are fighting to save 
American institutions for which these boys 
have been fighting and dying upon every 
battlefield in the world. 

“If every man and every woman in the 
United States could just read the list of indi- 
viduals that compose the personnel of this 
crazy FEPC and its subdivisions throughout 
the country, I dare say there would not be 
enough of you left who vote for it, even if 
nominated in the primaries next year, to 
form a corporal's guard. 

“For your information and for the infor- 
mation of the American people generally, I 
am going to read you the official personnel 
as it exists today. Remember, this list is 
taken from the official record. This is the 
group that wants to nose into and control 
every business in the United States. Re- 
member, they can search the files and records 
of every business establishment in America 
where some disgruntled individual is willing 
to trump up a charge of discrimination. 
They can drag them all over the country and 
try them, and in that way destroy any ordi- 
nary business concern. 

“The next thing they are going to try to 
do is get control of your schools and force 
their Communistic henchmen into the 
schools and teach your children their sub- 
versive doctrines. 

“Read these lists carefully, which, as I said, 
are taken from the official records here in 
Washington, and you will see that not 
1 out of 10 on these rolls is a white gentile 
American. 

“Here is the official list: 


“Committee on Fair Employment Practice, 
Washington, D. C., Office of the Chairman 


Incumbent Title 
Ross, Malcolm Chairman 
Johnson, George M. Deputy Chair- 
man. 

Hubbard, Maceo 
— ——— 

opper, Evelyn do. 
Berking. Max. Assistant 


hairman. 
Alexander, Dorothy.| Secretary to 
Chairman. 
Clifton, J. Jeanne... aera rere to 
uty. 
Brooks, Mary e 
er. 
Banting, Myra do 


“You will note that in this office of the 
chairman, consisting of 10 people, there are 
5 Negroes and 5 white people, most of whom 
have foreign names. One of the whites is a 
stenographer who receives the smallest salary 
of anyone on the list. 

“Remember that the members of this group 
preside over the destiny of every business en- 
terprise in America, and are using their as- 
sumed powers to harass white Americans out 
of business. 

“This is the organization Members of Con- 
gress are being asked to perpetuate by the 
passage of this bill. 
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“FIELD OPERATIONS 
“Here is the Division of Field Operations: 
“Field operations 


Sal- 
Incumbent Title ary 
Maslow, WII Qu.... $6, 500 
Mitchell, Clarence Principal fair- | Colored_| 5, 600 
practice ex- 
aminer, 
Davidson, Fosson: A ae 06 DENNE E 40 5, 600 
Beall. W. Hayes .. Senior fair-prac- | White. 4, 600 
tice examiner. 
Mercer, Inez. Fair-practice ex- do 3, 800 
aminer. 
Rogers, Eleanor....| Clerk-stenog- | Colored. 1,800 
rapher. 
Saito, Otome 40 3 Japa- | 1,800 
nese- 
Amer- 
Thompson, Mildred. a Colored. 1. 800 
. do. 1, 620 


Cornick, . 


“You will note that it consists of nine 
people—five Negroes, one Japanese, and three 
others—two of whom have records of affilia- 
tion with Communist-front organizations, 
according to the reports of the Dies com- 
mittee. 

“Imagine this group going about over the 
country riding herd on the white American 
businessmen of the Nation, telling them 
whom they shall employ, whom they shall 
promote, and with whom they may associate. 

“It would be interesting, and probably en- 
lightening, to check up on these people and 
see how many of them are native-born 
Americans. 

“Members of Congress had better do this 
now, before they get caught in this trap, 
because this question of un-American ac- 
tivities 1s going to be an issue in every con- 
gressional district next year, beginning with 
the primaries. 

“The people are not going to wait until the 
general election for someone who holds a 
commission as a result of the pernicious ac- 
tivities of Sidney Hillman and his gang to 
wrap the party cloak about him and shout 
to the people of his district that ‘I am a 
Republican’ or ‘I am a Democrat.’ 

“More than 2,000,000 young men have 
already been discharged in this war, and they 
are organizing now to try to save America 
for Americans. They are going to read your 
records, and they are likely to ask you some 
very embarrassing questions when you get 
home. 

“REVIEW AND ANALYSIS DIVISION 

“Now look at this list and see who reviews 
all these records of racial discrimination 
when they come to Washington, and you will 
understand how the editor of the Dallas News 
felt and how other white gentiles feel, in- 
cluding Cecil B. DeMille, the great American 
movie producer, when they are harassed out 
of business. 

“Here is the list: 


“Review and Analysis Division 


Sal- 
Incumbent Title ary 
Davis, John A S 
Lawson, Marjorie e ana- 5 


G olightly, Corne- 


ys 

Hemphill, India 
oan, Carol 

Davis, Joy P 


rapher. 
do. 


Colored. 


“You will note that it consists of six Ne- 
groes and two white people, one of whom 
is named Carol Coan’ and the other Celia 
Hoffman, a white stenographer receiving the 
lowest salary on the list, 
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“Now, if you sign the petitions to bring out 
this bill or vote for this monstrosity, do not 
forget that when you get home those white 
American businessmen who help to sustain 
this Nation in time of peace and whose sons 
are fighting its battles in time of war are 
going to want to ask you some questions that 
you may not be able to answer. 

“LEGAL DIVISION 

“But if you want a real laugh, look at this 
Legal Division. 

“Legal Division 


Incumben Titk 
Reeves, Frank D. . Attorney 
Stickgold, Simon i EOE 


“You will note that this so-called Legal 
Division consists of two Negroes and a Simon 


Stickgold. 
“INFORMATION DIVISION 


“Now we come to the Information Division. 
If you want information about this outfit, 
write to this Division: 


“Information Division py 
Sal- 


Race | ary 


Incumbent Title 


Bourne, St. Clair... n Colored. S., 800 
Whiting, Margaret. Clerk-stenog- do. 1,800 
rapher, 


“You will note that it consists of two Ne- 
groes, one registered as an information spe- 
cialist and the other as a clerk-stenographer. 

“BUDGET AND ADMINISTRATION 

“Now we come to the Budget and Adminis- 
tration Division. This Division not only 
makes up the budget but administers the 
regulations, Here is the list: 


“Budget and Administration 


Bal- 

Race ary 

Jones, Tbeodore . Chief Colored {$5,600 
Jeter, Sinclair Assistant ad- do 3, 200 


ministrative 
Baker, Vivian D. 


Jackson, Bosales A. 1, 620 
Paynter, Minnie A. pan 
2.600 
2. 000 
1,620 
1,620 
1,620 


“This outfit, which is composed of 11 Ne- 
groes, and no whites at all, not only makes up 
the budget for financing this aggregation, 
but it seems to have the power of adminis- 
tration. 1 hope you will read this list to 
your white businessmen, farmers, and ex- 
servicemen at home when you get back and 
ask for renomination in the primaries next 

ear. 
7 “MAIL AND FILES DIVISION 

“Now, here are the ones that have control 
of the mails and filing system: 


“Mail and Files 


Incumbent Title 
Douglas, Lela om Mail and | Colored. {$2,000 
5, 
Welch, Selena Docket elerk. . 
Gambie, Jessi clerk. 
3 ee — hA 0. à 
Reed, Charles essonger.. 4 
Mitchell, Regina... 3 
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“You will note that this division is com- 
posed entirely of Negroes—six Negroes, and 
no whites at all. I wonder why they dis- 
criminated against the white race in set- 
ting up these two powerful branches of this 
most dangerous agency? 


“REGIONAL OFFICE, NEW YORK 


“Now, let us turn to the regiona? offices and 
see who is going to harass the business people 
back in the States. Here is the list for the 
State of New York: 


“Regional office, New York 


Title , Sal- 
Incumbent Title Race ary 


er Edward ae vag diree- | Colored .1$5, 60: 


Jones, Madison 8... Pair: -practiceex- do. 3, 800 
amuner. 

Jones, Robert l.. — 8 . 

Donovan, Daniel R. ee ap ean Wie 288 

Irish, Miriam. Clerk-stenog- | Colored] 2,000 
rapher. 

Asepha, Till 8 White. 1, 620 

Schwartz, Sonia r — A 


“This is the list that is going to help Gov- 
ernor Dewey harass the white American busi- 
nessmen of the Empire State. You will note 
that it is composed of four Negroes and three 
white people. Please read the names of the 
three white people and see if you can figure 
out their antecedents. 

“Businessmen of New York are going to 
have a hard time after this war without 
having all this communistic conglomeration 
to deal with, to say nothing of the one which 
Governor Dewey and his political henchmen 
have now heaped upon them. 


“REGIONAL OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA 
“Now, let us turn to Philadelphia, the 
birthplace of the Constitution—the City of 
Brotherly Love. At the risk of causing glori- 
ous old Benjamin Franklin to turn over in 
his grave, I read you the list: 


“Regional office, Philadelphia 


Klinger, Kar yl 5 
Brown, Grayce. 


“You will note that it is composed of eight 


individuals—five Negroes and three whites, 
Mildred Greenblatt, Samuel R. Risk, and 
Karyl Klinger, 

“Don't you know there will be some broth- 
erly love when that crowd gets going on the 
businessmen of the Philadelphia area? 

“REGIONAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

“Now, here is the regional office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the Nation’s Capital, where 
there has been so much persecution of white 
gentiles in the last few years. Here is the 
list: 

“Regional office, Washington, D. C. 


Evans, Joseph.. Regional direc- | Colored_|$5, 600 
ve Theoph- 


16 ͤ——ͤ' White. 2. 000 
Ghieoin, Ruby. Siet arni .| 1, 
Urback, Dorothy 0.— — — do.] 1. 620 


“You will note it consists of four Negroes 
and Alice Kahn. Just what chance a white 
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gentile will have with this group is entirely 
problematical, to say the least of it. 
“REGIONAL OFFICE, CLEVELAND 


“Now, let us move out where the West be- 
gins and take u look. Here is the list in the 
Cleveland regional office: 


Regional office, Cleveland 


Incumbent Title Race | Ses 
McKnight, Wil- | Regiona! direc- Colored.: , 600 


è tor. 
Abbott. Olcott R Fait-practiceex- White. 3, 800 


0 Colored. 3, 200 
Ciork-steneg- do. 1,620 

-Tap 
C Rt ea 0 . White...| 1, 800 


“You will note that this group is composed 
of three Negroes and two whites, Olcott R. 
Abbott and Edna Wasem. 

“Don't you know the white people of Cleve- 
land will enjoy being dominated by them? 


“CINCINNATI REGIONAL OFFICE 


“Cincinnati seems to be largely under the 
jurisdiction of the Cleveland office since it 
only has two people: 

“Cincinnati 


Sal- 


Title ary 


Incumbent Race 


James, Harold. er niga aes White. 84, 600 


Clerk - stenogra- 1, 800 
pher. 


“DETROIT REGIONAL OFFICE 


“Now let us move on to Detroit, Mich. Here 
is the regional office for Detroit: 


“Detroit 


Incumbent Title 


Swan, Edward . in | Colored. ($4, 600 


Sese, Doris K. Clerk-stenog- Japa- | 1,620 
rapher. nese- 
Amer- 
ican. 


“You will note that it is composed of one 
Negro and one . I know the busi- 
nessmen of Detroit are grateful for this con- 
sideration. 

“I should like to hear some of the comments 
they will make to you gentlemen from De- 
troit when you get home next summer, if you 
support this vicious measure. 


“REGIONAL OFFICE, CHICAGO 
“Here is the list of the regional office in the 
Windy City: 
“Regional office, Chicago 


‘Race Sal. 


Title ary 


Incumbent 
Henderson, Elner._} Regional direc- Colored. 88, 600 


tor. 
eyes Harry H. | Fair-practice ex- do 3, 800 


aminer, 


Schultz, Joy. 8 White. 3, 800 
Williams, Le Roy. 3 Colored. 3, 200 
Zeidman, Penny. Clerk-stenog- | White. . . 1,800 
rupher. 
nae, Marguer- N Rea Colored. | 1, 620 
ite 8. 


“You will note it is composed of four Ne- 
groes, Joy Shultz, and Penny Zeidman. I 
am told that a representative of this group 
went into the office of Swift & Co. and asked 
how many Negro members they had on their 
board of directors. The answer was, ‘We 
have no Negro members on our board of 
directors.“ Then the question came back, 
“Why haven’t you?’ This just shows what 
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this supergovernmental set-up is driving at. 

They want to communize America and de- 

stroy everything which our glorious ances- 

tors have left us and for which our boys are 

now fighting and dying all over the world. 
“REGIONAL OFFICE, ATLANTA 

“Here is a list of the Atlanta office: 

“Regional office, Atlanta 


Incumbent Title Race — 
Dodge, Wither- | Regional direc- | White. 4, 600 
spoon. Or. 

Hope, John Fair- practice Colored_| 3,800 
caminon 

McKay, George D... do White. 3, 200 

Chubb, Sally. “Gierk- -stenog- |.-.do_____ 2, 000 
grapher. 

Ingram, Thelma . . do. Colored. 1, 800 

“You will note that it consists of two 

Negroes and three whites; the most im- 


portant post in the office, that of exam- 
iner, is held by a Negro. I wonder how the 
people of Georgia enjoy the domination of 
this group. I may have more to say about 
them later. 


“REGIONAL OFFICE, KANSAS CITY 
“Here is the list of the Kansas City office: 
“Regional office, Kansas City 


Sal- 


Race ary 


Incumbent 


Holland, Roy A n direc- | White. 85, 600 


Ormsbee, Eugene... Fair-praetice ex l 3, 800 
Jones, Mildred. Clerk-stenog- | Colored. 1, 620 
rapher. 

Schlien, Helene G 8 


White. 1, 620 
U 


“You will note that this office force con- 
sists of three whites and one Negro. You can 
read the list of whites yourself and then 
judge how many of them really represent the 
people of that area. 


“ST. LOUIS REGIONAL OFFICE 


“Here is the list of the regional office at 
St. Louis: 


“St. Louis 
Incumbent Title Race ee 
Theodore Brown Kaminer in | Colored. S, 800 
charge. 
Morris Levine . Examiner White. 3, 200 
Armatha Jackson n Colored 1, 620 
rapher. 


“You will notice that it consists of two 
Negroes and Morris Levine. Just how they 
came to select these particular individuals 
to preside over the destiny of the white busi- 
nessmen of the great State of Missouri I 
cannot understand. 


“REGIONAL OFFICE, DALLAS, TEX. 
“The members of the regional office at 
Dallas are as follows: 
“Regional office, Dallas 


Race | Sat. 


Title ary 


Incumbent 


Castenada, Carlos peat direc- | White___/$4, 600 


(Vacancy) Fair 1 8 3 3, 200 
Gutleben, Willetta. Clerk Okan White. 1,800 
rapher. 


“You will note there is one vacancy. Last 
year that position was held by a Negro, 
namely, Roy V. Williams, The other two 
members, Carlos Castenada, the regional di- 
rector, and Wiletta Gutleben seem to be in 
charge of the office at the present time. This 
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is the regional office that attacked the Dal- 
las News last year for carrying an advertise- 
ment for a Negro janitor. This fellow Cas- 
tenada, the director, held the same position 
that he holds now. If this set-up is made 
permanent, then I presume the rest of the 
white American businessmen in Texas may 
expect to be harassed just as the Dallas 
News was. 


“REGIONAL OFFICE, NEW ORLEANS 


“The regional office at New Orleans con- 
sists of the following members: 


“Regional office, New Orleans 


Incumbent Title Race | Sal 


ary 
Ellinger, W. Don. 1 direc- | White. 88, 800 
or. 
Morton, James H.] Fair-practice | Colored_| 3, 200 
examiner. 
Ronning, Evelyn... . White. 1, 800 
pher. 


“You will note that there are two whites 
and one Negro in this office. As the Negro is 
the fair-practice examiner, just what the 
decent people of Louisiana may expect at 
the hands of this outfit is something to 
contemplate.. 


“REGIONAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO 


“The San Francisco office consists of the 
following individuals: 


“Regional ofice, San Francisco 


Incumbent Title 


examiner. 
Ross, Bernard (1 fs ate See SN Ba d. 3, 800 
Seymour, Virginia yg ne id ag 2, 000 
stant 
Mazen, Jewel. Clerk-stenogra- do . 1, 80( 
pher. 


“This is the only office we have found yet 
that consists entirely of white (?) people. 
Just what the background of each one of 
them is I am unable to say. 


“LOS ANGELES REGIONAL OFFICE 


“The Los Angeles regional office consists cf 
the following: 


“Los Angeles 


Incumbent 


Brown, Robert E...| Fair- practice ex- Colored. 3, 600 
er. 

Lopez, Ignacio ETS eh alls 1 White. . 3,800 

Vetter, Vera G.. Olerk-stenogra- do 1, 800 

Lerna, Marie do.. do... 1, 620 


“You will note that there are four whites 
and one Negro in this office, the Negro being 
the fair-practice examiner. I do not know 
what consideration the white businessmen 
of the Los Angeles area are receiving at 
the hands of this group, but from what 
I can hear there is considerable gnashing 
of teeth over the situation. 

“Mr. Chairman, this FEPC is a supergov- 
ernment of commissars, with more power for 
evil than any other agency that has ever 
been created in this country. If Congress 
should ratify it and make it the law of the 
land, then we will have sucrificed and de- 
stroyed that sacred freedom for which our 
brave men are now fighting and dying on 
every battle front in the world. 

“We have no right to pass such a drastic, 
revolutionary measure that literally changes 
our way of life, as well as our form of 
government, while these boys are away from 
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home in uniform, fighting to sustain Amer- 
ican institutions, 

“As I said before, we are going to carry this 
battle against such un-American activities 
into every congressional district in the 
United States next year, in the primary, 
so that no one can crawl behind the party 
cloak and claim immunity at the hands of 
any segment of our people. 

“This is a battle for the survival of free 
constitutional government, for the survival 
of the American way of life, for the sur- 
vival of free enterprise, for the survival of 
American liberty itself, 

“It is a battle to save America for Ameri- 
cans.” 

GENERAL VAUGHAN 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr, Speaker, 
it seems we have reached the time in this 
country when there is an element of 
danger of a person getting into trouble 
when he becomes an adviser to the Pres- 
ident and is stationed at the White 
House. 

In my long experience I have had some 
fine assistance from the able men that 
the President has surrounded himself 
with at the White House, particularly 
Marvin McIntyre, Stephen Early, and 
other Presidential assistants. Now we 
find a great Army man, a red-blooded, 
two-fisted American, being attacked be- 
cause he happens to be stationed at the 
White House. 

I want you to know that General 
Vaughan is a fine gentleman, an able 
assistant, and very helpful to Members 
of Congress. I deplore the situation that 
has developed with a man of his ability 
and his cooperative disposition being 
attacked as he is. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Idaho has expired. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of any other special orders today I 
may address the House for 10 minutes 
concerning pork-barrel legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the Binghamton Sun. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix and include a letter. 
PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS AT 

THIS POINT 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and in- 
clude certain extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long been concerned over current trends 
in our Government. 

The legislation which will be presented 
to the House Monday is, in my opinion, 
a part and parcel of an ingeniously or- 
ganized movement to destroy and render 
meaningless the Constitution of the 
United States. The anti-poll-tax legis- 
lation can have but one ultimate effect: 
To bring about complete Federal juris- 
diction over State elections, a step which 
would bring us perilously close to the 
brink of totalitarianism. 

Many times I have said that our great- 
est danger in America comes from forces 
that bore from within. The most potent 
force of this type today is the group which 
seeks to use the Negro as a means of de- 
stroying the local political self-determi- 
nation granted to the States by the Con- 
stitution. 

Recently I made an address before the 
encampment of th Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Department of Mississippi, held at 
Vicksburg, in which I attempted to set out 
the dangers inherent in the current trend 
of Government. I include herewith as 
part of my remarks the text of this 
speech: 

After almost two centuries of successful 
democratic government under her Constitu- 
tion, the United States finds herself today 
facing a political revolution. It is true that 
the revolution which we face is bloodless 
and psychological; yet it is a revolution in 
the strictest sense of the word. 

There is an order of political thinking 
which represents what might be called a new 
Philosophy. It calls for a powerful control 
state to do our planning, run our affairs, 
and dole out our benefits; the latter by col- 
lecting and spending our money. This sys- 
tem, which has swept most of the world 
since it was put into effect by the Leninites 
in Russia, is pictured as something new and 
progressive in the way of governmental 
concepts. 

Actually, though, it is as old and reaction- 
ary as man himself. Through the ages, the 
struggle of civilization has been to free the 
individual from the tyranny of overpowerful 
and all-consuming governments, and to guar- 
antee to him a maximum degree of personal 
and individual dignity. 

Thus far, the Constitution of the United 
States has exemplified the nearest approach 
to civilization’s goal of individual freedom. 

This Constitution, to which we look for 
personal and political succor, was conceived 
in liberalism. Since its ratification by the 
sovereign States, it has proved to be a sanc- 
tuary for genuine liberals the world over, 
and has functioned as the world’s foremost 
guardian of human liberties. 

Heretofore, the people of the United States 
have subscribed to the theory that govern- 
ment is not properly concerned with private 
lives, but rather with general public welfare 
and all that pertains to it. 

During the period following the great de- 
pression of the early thirties, we witnessed 
a slight diversion from that theory through 
the workings of the so-called New Deal, be- 
cause the New Deal was born in a moment 
of national crisis. It was taken for granted 
by the American people, however, that such 
inconsistency was necessary to preserve our 
constitutional freedoms, and would be aban- 
doned as soon as conditions returned to a 
state of normalcy. 

Underlying the New Deal was a sound eco- 
nomic plan for bettering the general welfare 
of all the people, designed specifically for 
the purpose of eliminating wholesale star- 
vation in a land of plenty, and eliminating 
unemployment in a land of unlimited oppor- 
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tunity; there was a well-coordinated and 
closely knit constructive program with stated 
aims to be accomplished. 

It is contended by those who would bring 
about the new order that the program pres- 
ently presented is but a continuation of the 
New Deal, and that the current program 
would bring about the social utopia of which 
Roosevelt dreamed. 

Their program for the social and economic 
uplifting of our people is embodied in what, 
today, is called the Fair Deal, consisting of 
a series of unrelated and individual pieces 
of social legislation, designed to gratify cer- 
tain groups or segments of our people at the 
expense of other groups, without a coordi- 
nated plan for bettering the general welfare 
of all the people. In that respect, the cur- 
rent administration program fails by com- 
parison With the policies and measures of 
the New Deal. 

I cannot—and do not—question the sin- 
cerity of the President and his advisers in 
the presentation of their program as a polit- 
icel cure-all for the personal ills and in- 
dividual tribulations of our people. But I 
do reserve the right to disagree as to the ulti- 
mate and lasting effects on our people and on 
the Nation. 

The current program indicates a marked 
trend away from the old Jeffersonian axiom 
that “the least government is the best gov- 
ernment,” and makes elaborate plans for 
Government controls over our entire econ- 
omy and social affairs. It provides for gov- 
ernmental entry into the housing field, the 
medical field, the fields of insurance, em- 
ployer-employee relationships, and—through 
its civil-rights program—into the social 
affairs of our people. 

Thomas Jefferson once said: 

“I place economy among the first and most 
important virtues, and public debt as the 
greatest of dangers. To preserve our inde- 
pendence, we must not let our rulers load 
us with perpetual debt. We must make our 
choice between economy and liberty, or pro- 
fusion and servitude. If we can prevent the 
Government from wasting the labors of our 
people under the pretense of caring for them, 
they will be happy. The same prudence 
which in private life would forbid our pay- 
ing our money for unexplained projects, for- 
bids it in the disposition of public money.” 

In 1929, the cost of operating the entire 
Government was little more {han $6,000,000,- 
000, and in the most flourishing days of the 
New Deal, it did not exceed twelve billions. 

In peacetime 1949, we are spending more 
on foreign gratuities alone than it cost to 
run the entire Government only 20 years ago. 

The cost of our Government today, with 
its mushrooming bureaus and newly adopted 
services, is in excess of $45,000,000,000; and 
mind you, these figures do not anticipate 
the enactment of the proposed legislative 
program, which would add not less than 
10 billions to that figure. 

Already the Government is exacting from 
its citizens a fourth of their gross income; 
the tax gatherers are having a field day. 

Before advocating an additional expendi- 
ture of from ten to twelve billions annually, 
I think we might well stop and consider our 
current fiscal predicament, 

At a time when we as a Nation are obli- 
gated in the sum of $250,000,000,000, we 
find ourselves next year faced with an addi- 
tional deficit of from three to six billions of 
dollars; and this figure is exclusive of pro- 
posed but unenacted legislation calling for 
more expenditures. 

In the face of those figures, it is difficult 
for me to reconcile tha enactment of addi- 
tional obligatory measures. 

It has been proposed that a compulsory 
program of medical insurance be enacted, 
which, with plans for additional social-; - 
rity coverage and liberalized benefits, would 
cost, not billions, but trillions over a period 
of the next 50 to 75 years. This program, 
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while perhaps meritorious in certain aspects, 
nevertheless, fails to follow the democratic 
pattern of recognizing the dignity of the in- 
dividual. I say this because the program 
is compulsory and not voluntary, as I believe 
all such social welfare programs should be. 
What about our farmers, who do not come 
under the program, or the small merchants, 
the professional men, the self-employed? 

A program of public housing has been pre- 
sented. The cost of this program over the 
next few years is to be in the vicinity of 
$16,000,000,000. 

There is no doubt but that there is much 
merit in this measure, as it provides hous- 
ing for many who presently cannot afford 
it, and unquestionably will raise the stand- 
ard of living for many thousands of our 
people. But, again, this measure is one of 
benefit to a certain segment of our people at 
the expense of the whole. It is admitted to 
be a big-city bill, and the rural citizen will 
realize little or nothing. Mississippi’s share 
of the taxes to support this program is more 
than a hundred million dollars, and yet we 
will receive less than two million in housing 
in return. We'll just pay and Pay. 

The 1947 Labor Relations Act, commonly 
called the Taft-Hartley bill, has been at- 
tacked by the leaders of organized labor as 
a slave-labor bill, and those who advocate 
the new order are seeking its repeal, de- 
spite the fact that organized labor has pros- 
pered under it and has enjoyed a larger in- 
crease in membership, and has enjoyed the 
highest wages and best working conditions 
under it than at any like period of time in 
history. Catering to labor leaders, self- 
styled “liberals” have promised to repeal 
this measure, absolving these leaders of any 
responsibility to their membership or to the 
public for their acts. 

As a supporter of this measure in the 
Eightieth Congress, I did not contend that 
it was without imperfections, or that revi- 
sions should not be made. It was my hope 
when the recent labor legislation was before 
us, as it is my hope now, that a fair and 
Just measure may come from this Congress 
which will protect the rights of both labor 
and management and, at the same time, 
protect and promote the interests of the 
general public, 

But I am firmly convinced that there can 
be no industrial peace in this country until 
such time as both management and labor 
are willing to make the concessions neces- 
sary to protect the interests of the public. 

The administration advocates a farm pro- 
gram which guarantees price supports to the 
producer and lower prices to the consumer, 
with the difference being paid by the tax- 
payer. Before receiving these benefits, how- 
ever, the farmer must submit to regulations 
and limitations placed upon him through a 
Government bureau. The cost of this pro- 
gram has not been estimated, but it is con- 
ceded that it will run into billions. In 
return for subsidy the farmer must sacrifice 
his freedom of operation. 

I shall not deal with the civil-rights rec- 
ommendations, except to remind you that 
their enactment would destroy the social, 
political, and economic institutions of our 
section of the country as we now know and 
enjoy them. Certainly there is no need to 
again remind Mississippians of the dangers 
of that vicious legislation. 

These are but a few, and typical parts of 
the program which is planned for our 
people. 

The spirit of American politics has always 
been pragmatic; our most effective leaders 
have responded to necessities and opportu- 
nities without worrying about whether they 
were acting consistently, according to some 
enveloping theory, But these measures, 
taken as a whole, do not amount to a pro- 
gram with ends capable of definition, and re- 
sults that can be calculated. 
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Individually, many of the proposals are 
sound and necessary, but, viewed in the 
over-all perspective of their effects on our 
people, our economy, and our form of gov- 
ernment, they present the most serious chal- 
lenge to individual freedoms and liberty 
since the days when Patrick Henry uttered 
his immortal cry of “give me liberty or give 
me death.” 

With the enactment cf each of these new 
Government functions, we must sacrifice a 
certain amount of personal freedom. That 
has been true throughout the history of ex- 
panding governments. 

The program of the administration is pre- 
sented as a liberal program; yet because of 
its lack of coordination, it actually presents 
a challenge to American liberals through its 
vagueness. ‘True liberalism must keep its 
pleasant receptiveness; its assumption that 
a little inconsistency is to the good, and 
necessary. But at the same time, unless its 
hopes are to dwindie in short-lived ad- 
vances, it must put a new stress on coherent 
programs and on carefully worked out 
measures. 

All in all, the program is not just a little 
inconsistent; jt smacks of paternalism, of 
Federal regulations, of governmental domi- 
nation of private lives. The services bought 
thereunder will be paid for in the currency 
of human freedom. x 

In my few feeble remarks here today, I do 
not wish to appear as an alarmist. Perhaps 
those who advocate the new order are the 
progressives. Perhaps I am wrong in my 
evaluation of their program. 

If I am wrong, then Iam not alone. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, who led our forces to victory 
in Europe, in his inaugural speech at Colum- 
bia University, said: 

“The concentration of too much power in 
centralized government need not be the re- 
sult of violent revolution or great upheaval. 
A paternalistic government can gradually de- 
stroy, by suffocation in the immediate advan- 
tage of subsidy, the will of a people to main- 
tain a high degree of individual responsibil- 
ity. And the abdication of individual re- 
sponsibility is inevitably followed by further 
concentration of power in the state. Gov- 
ernment ownership or control of property is 
not to be decried principally because of the 
historic inefficiency of governmental man- 
agement of productive enterprises; its real 
threat rests in the fact that, if carried to the 
logical extreme, the final concentration of 
ownership in the hands of the government 
gives to it, in all practical effects, absolute 
power over our lives.” 

Franklin Roosevelt reminded us in 1936 
that this generation of Americans has a 
rendezvous with destiny. 

This generation of Americans kept that 
date with destiny—at Pearl Harbor, Anzio, 
Midway, Guam, Normandy, Iwo Jima, Hill 
609, Guadalcanal, and Bizerte, and 20,000 feet 
above Hiroshima—on bloodsoaked fields of 
battle which encircled the globe. This gen- 
eration of Americans kept that date and 
emerged victorious in the fight for demo- 
cratic freedom. 

Now we are faced with another rendezvous, 
One which, bloodless and more subtle than 
physical conflict, nevertheless will determine 
the course of liberty and freedom for gen- 
erations yet unborn. 

The emoluments of American citizenship 
were not bought cheaply. They are our heri- 
tage because our forefathers were willing to 
make personal sacrifices in order that future 
generations might be free. 

While freedom is a perennial challenge to 
every succeeding generation, it presents itself 
to us today in the form of a psychological 
choice between temporary material gratui- 
ties—with their attendant enslavement to 
bureaucratic regulation—or retention of in- 
dividual dignities, freedom, and initiative 
through the sacrifice of such temporary lux- 
urles to the permanent principles of con- 
stitutional democracy, 
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Our generation of Americans must make 
that choice. Shall it be democracy or social- 
ism? Shall it be permanent freedom or 
short-lived government subsidies? Shall the 
government be the servant of the people, or 
shall it be their master? Where shall we 
go from here? 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to cxtend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday next another chapter in the 
anti-poll-tax campaign will be written in 
this House. Little new can be’ said on 
the subject. The issue is plain and sim- 
ple and the written word of the Con- 
stitution has decided that issue—at least, 
in the minds of every good lawyer with 
whom I have ever talked. Here is what 
the Constitution of the United States 
says on the subject. 

Article I, section 2: 

The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of Members chosen every second year 
by the people of the several States, and the 
electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 


Article I, section 4: 

The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators. 


Article I, section 8, clause 18: 

To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof. 


In other words, the Constitution says 
that each State shall be the judge of the 
qualifications of its voters. Period. It 
is as simple as that. A child can under- 
stand. But the trouble is many people 
do not want to understand and seek to 
make political capital out of what should 
not be an issue by stirring up class hatred 
and race prejudice. If these people 
really want to understand, they should 
read the record in the cases of Breedlove 
v. Suttles (302 U. S. 277, 283) and Pirtle 
v. Brown (118 Fed. 2d 218; certiorari de- 
nied by Supreme Court, 62 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
64). 

Whether a State has a poll-tax re- 
quirement for voting matters little. 
Statistics have repeatedly shown that 
the requirement of a poll-tax receipt by 
a State has not proved a deterrent 
against voting. But it means much to 
our liberties, democratic processes, and 
representative government, whether or 
not the Federal Government is going to 
usurp the powers never intended for it 
by the Constitution. The free ballot is 
a sacred right of our people. To keep it 
free, the writers of the Constitution were 
careful to preserve that right for the 
States. 

Only seven States now have poll-tax 
laws, and I venture to say that within 
a few years all of these laws will be re- 
pealed by those States, 
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Personally, I have been in favor of 
repealing our South Carolina law on the 
subject for many years, and have so 
stated on many occasions. But, Mr. 
Speaker, do not forget that the real issue 
here is not this poll-tax requirement for 
voting in a few States. The issue here 
is whether or not States’ rights as en- 
visioned by the Constitution sooner or 
later will be wiped out entirely. 

It is needless to point out, of course, 
that if the agitators for this legislation 
are not satisfied with the clear evidence 
that the States are slowly but surely do- 
ing away with poll-tax laws, they should 
achieve their purpose by another consti- 
tutional method, that is; by amendment 
to the Constitution. It seems, though, 
that constitutional methods are obnox- 
ious to many who frantically push for 
this legislation. 

Why is it that the Daily Worker has 
been constantly agitating for this legis- 
lation? Why is it that every Commu- 
nist, every fellow traveler, every extreme 
left-winger is determined to concentrate 
in Washington control of the voters of 
this country? The answer is simple. 
Some one has said, “Give me police pow- 
ers and the power to decide as to the 
qualifications of voters, and I am a dic- 
tator.” 

The twin brother of this proposal is 
the Federal antilynching bill. One would 
usurp the police powers of the State; 
the other would control the rights of 
the States to fix the qualifications of 
voters. Is any one here blind to what 
has happened in Russia? These are the 
two powers that Stalin gathered to his 
bosom before he could relegate Russian 
citizens to the status of the serf of the 
Dark Ages. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say in closing: 
If the Federal Government can pass upon 
the question of whether or not poll-tax 
payments should be a qualification for 
voting in South Carolina, it can also de- 
cide as to other requirements for voting, 
such as residence, citizenship, and prop- 
erty holding. If this act becomes law, 
it will have no appreciable effect on the 
number of those voting in South Caro- 
lina, either white or colored, but it will 
establish a precedent that will sooner 
or later destroy liberty and representa- 
tive government in this country. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently made an address over radio station 
WNOE in New Orleans. At that time I 
discussed States’ rights and the effect 
which the fight for States’ rights has 
had. 

I know of no better time than the pres- 
ent to call the attention of the House to 
this radio address and I therefore, under 
permission of the House, submit the ad- 
dress for your consideration: 

From Washington, good evening, ladies and 
gentlemen, “What good are you doing fight- 
ing for States’ rights against such odds? 
You can’t win.” 

Perhaps that question has been asked me 
more often than any other question asked 
during recent months and asked especially 
since the last Presidential election, 

I have not been offended by the question 
because I readily recognize the fact that in 
the minds of some individuals who are will- 
ing to compromise principle is the belief that 
those of us who were out in the forefront 
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fighting for States’ rights, were only modern 
Don Quixotes waving wildly at political wind- 
mills. 

I have never believed that the fight for an 
ideal was a lost cause. No just cause is a lost 
cause. 

Of course, the easy way in such a fight 
would be to allow yourself to be caught in 
the stream, offer no resistance and be en- 
gulfed in what appeared to be the easiest 
way out. It would be the easiest way but it 
certainly would not be the right way. 

I readily confess that there have been 
times when it appeared that those of us who 
were fighting the States’ rights cause ap- 
peared to be butting our heads against stone 
walls. It would have been easy to quit but if 
we had quit the fight and become discouraged 
we vc uld not today be able to stand with our 
heads high and our eyes straight, looking 
forward with the realization that the fight 
which we have made and will continue to 
make is showing results in all directions. 
Our fight is leaving its mark with the passing 
of each day. 

Like a drop of water will eventually wear 
out the stone, so will steady, persistent, con- 
sistent fight to make the people of this 
Nation understand and realize that the fight 
for States’ rights is not a southern or a sec- 
tional fight, but a fight involving a principle 
and an ideal of goverment which affects the 
East as much as the South, which affects the 
West as much as the South, and which af- 
fects the North as much as the South, be- 
comes increasingly apparent. 

The success of the fight is reflected in the 
public utterances and expressions of Ameri- 
can men and women who in other years have, 
for the moment, seemed to espouse the 
philosophy of government which can lead 
nowhere but to the dungeon of socialism and 
national imprisonment. 

The success of the fight is reflected within 
the ranks of the Democratic Party itself in 
the Congress and the obvious realization of 
the Democratic leaders to the proposition 
that legislation is a matter of general dis- 
cussion and persuasion among all members 
of the Democratic Party in the House and 
not a subject to be disposed of on a take it 
or leave it basis. I have been saying this 
since I began service in the Congress. 

The success of the fight is reflected in the 
most important and most far-reaching fact 
that practically every piece of major legisla- 
tion, either passed or now before the Con- 
gress carries with it, in part or whole, the 
very principle of States’ rights for which so 
many of us have been fighting. Every piece 
of major legislation at the moment before the 
Congress has a provision which recognizes 
the sovereignty of the individual State and 
the right of the individual State to make its 
own determination of conduct. Any legisla- 
tion which does not carry that guarantee 
and that provision has little or no chance of 
being enacted into law by the Congress. 

I have mentioned these facts in terms of 
generalities. 

Now let me be specific. It shows that al- 
though there were times when perhaps our 
voices were lost voices in the wilderness they 
are now voices which are being heard clearly 
and audibly and are shouting the directions 
which eventually will win the fight for 
States’ rights, the rights of States to deter- 
mine for themselves under what laws, under 
what regulations and under what conditions 
they shall seek the liberty and pursuit of 
happiness which is set forth by the Con- 
stitution. 

The speech made by former Secretary of 
State James Byrnes is an indication of just 
how far reaching the words of warning have 
reached. 

Now what Jimmy Byrnes said was nothing 
new. It has been said time and again by 
me, it has been said time and again by some 
of my colleagues in the Congress, it has 
been said time and again by your neighbors 
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and my neighbors, or at least some of them. 
It is no new doctrine which Jimmy Byrnes 
expounded at Washington and Lee. The im- 
portant thing is not the doctrine expounded. 
The important thing now is that Jimmy 
Byrnes, has come to realize that the doc- 
trine which those of us who have espoused 
the principle of States’ rights, and those of 
us who have defended constitutional govern- 
ment, and those of us who have been pound- 
ing and pounding and pounding away at 
the welfare state and the socialistic trend 
in our Government are right. 

Nobody can accuse Jimmy Byrnes of being 
a partisan southern Democrat. On the con- 
trary, Jimmy Byrnes has been recognized as 
one of the apostles of the New Deal doctrine 
which has brought us to the brink of social- 
ism and centralized government. 

Under the guiding eye and with the bless- 
ing of the New Deal regime, Jimmy Byrnes 
has been Senator, Supreme Court Justice, 
Secretary of State, wartime Mobilization Di- 
rector, and even Assistant President. 

He has been through the mill of New Deal- 
ism. He has seen it grow to its present state. 
In fact he helped, in the early days of the 
adoption of the theory of centralized govern- 
ment.and Federal control with its attendant 
hand-outs and indulgence in “gimme” gov- 
ernment, he helped steer much of the legis- 
lation through the United States Senate. 

That was the Jimmy Byrnes of yesterday. 
But hear the Jimmy Byrnes of today. Here 
are his words, uttered a few weeks ago. 

“Every segment of society is demanding 
privileges” he said. “Too many people want 
more pay for less work. Too many people are 
trying to transfer power to the Government. 

“We are not only transferring too much 
power from the individual to the Govern- 
ment, but we are transferring too many pow- 
ers of State government to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

“Where we will wind up, no one can tell. 
But if some of the new programs seriously 
proposed should be adopted there is danger 
that the individual, whether farmer, worker, 
manufacturer, lawyer or doctor, soon will be 
pulling an economic oar in the galley of the 
State,” with “the Federal Government reg- 
imenting our lives from the cradle to the 
grave.” 

Those words have a familiar ring because 
you have heard that familiar melody over 
this microphone almost every week. Per- 
haps the words and the lyrics have not been 
exactly the words and the lyrics of Jimmy 
Byrnes but the melody which he played has 
most definitely been the same melody which 
I have played so often and so many times 
at the risk of becoming boring or monoto- 
nous to you. 

Yesterday it was Eisenhower of Columbia, 
Conant of Harvard, and Harris of Tulane who 
reechoed my often-stated position on Com- 
munist professors in our universities. It 
was not long ago that I was assailed for in- 
terference with so-called academic freedom. 

Today it is Byrnes of South Carolina who 
stands by my side and joins in sounding a 
solemn warning of what will happen to this 
Nation unless we return to constitutional 
government and guarantee to the individual 
the freedom of movement envisioned by the 
authors of the Constitution. 

But there is still more specific proof that 
the fight of the majority of southern Demo- 
crats has not been a fight in vain. 

I have been in the Congress for 9 years. 
I am in the middle of my fifth term. Dur- 
ing all those years there never has been a 
Democratic caucus for the purpose of dis- 
cussing legislation—that is until several 
weeks ago. And there was a second caucus 
to discuss legislation only last week. That 
is a healthy indication of a move in the right 
direction, 

You have heard me make this statement 
before. You have heard me make this state- 
ment from the public platform and over 
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this microphone. You have heard me say I 
have never attended a Democratic caucus to 
discuss policy or legislation for the simple 
reason no such caucus had been called. I 
believe if we had had more caucuses in the 
pest there would not be such a division as 
exists. Men of good intent can always talk 
things over. 

Recently the Democratic leaders did call a 
caucus to discuss the very important housing 
legislation. They called it because they 
knew it was the course of wisdom to call it. 
They are to be commended for their action. 
They called it because they knew they needed 
the southern Democrats. It is admitted that 
without the support of a heavy majority of 
the southern Democrats the administra- 
tion can't get any kind of legislation on any 
subject through the Congress. The power 
of the southern Democrats has been recog- 
nized in the House because the southern 
Democrats, or most of the southern Demo- 
crats, have refused to be browbeaten, bribed, 
or bought in their fight for recognition and 
self-determination. I am proud of the part 
which I have played in this fight. I have no 
regrets for the course which I have taken. 

Still the story unfolds. 

Four major and far-reaching bills, one al- 
ready enacted into law, carry the unmis- 
takable stamp of States’ rights on their 
pages. 

Rent control was passed back to the de- 
termination of the States. That was a 
States’ rights measure. Rent control deter- 
mination was removed from the hands of the 
Federal Government and placed in the hands 
of the individual. States. The States’ rights 
amendment was made by one of the out- 
standing and most able fighters for States’ 
rights in the Congress, my colleague, JoHN 
BELL WILLIAMS; from our sister State of Mis- 
sissippl. 

When the repeal of the Taft-Hartley bill 
was before the House and the Wood bill was 
being considered an amendment to the Wood 
bill was adopted which guaranteed to the 
States the right to enact their own labor 
legislation and their own labor laws without 
Federal compulsion. A States’ right amend- 
ment was offered by the administration to 
the so-called administration compromise. 
The final labor bill which will be enacted 
by the Congress I am certain will carry with 
it, full protection for the rights of the States 
to conduct their own business in labor legis- 
lation. This will be clearly a States’ right 
victory. 

The housing bill guarantees States’ rights. 
It is left strictly and solely to the deter- 
mination of each local community and each 
individual State as to whether or not there 
shall or shall not be public housing authori- 
ties. The movement must be initiated by 
the citizens on the local level. The voice 
of State's right is once again heard. 

When the aid-to-education bill will finally 
be enacted into law I am confident it will 
carry with it a provision guaranteeing dis- 
position or disposal of the funds under State 
policy and State direction. Once again a 
triumph for States’ rights. Each State will 
be the determining factor in the distribu- 
tion of the funds. 

In contrast the proposed legislation which 
carries with it the destruction of States’ 
rights, the so-called FEPC, the so-called anti- 
lynching bill, the so-called anti-poll-tax bill, 
will never pass the Congress. They will not 
be allowed to pass because of the continued 
determination and fighting spirit of those 
Members of the Congress who believe in the 
rights and sovereignty of the States. 

In the tidelands fight there will be no com- 
promise as long as the rights of the States 
are not recognized. There will be no agree- 
ment unless the Federal Government first 
recognizes the fact that the States do own 
the land under their coastal waters. 

While it becomes obvious that the fight 
has not been a futile fight, it is Just as ob- 
vious that the fight is far from ended. It 
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must be a ceaseless, endless fight until the 
rights and sovereignty of the States are guar- 
anteed and then it will become a fight to 
preserve that guaranty. 

The forces of centralization and govern- 
mental control are untiring in their efforts. 
They will not cease their fight, and as long 
as there is life in their subsidized bodies and 
hope in their socialized minds there must 
continue in those of us who believe in old- 
fashioned constitutional government the firm 
resolve and the renewed dedication to carry 
on the unrelenting struggle. 

Perhaps we did look like Don Quixote fight- 
ing the political windmills but now we appear 
more like a St. George effectively giving 
battle to the dragon of constitutional de- 
struction. 

It is not important what I say or do as an 
individual or as a personality. 

It is important what I say or do as your 
duly elected and authorized spokesman in 
the halls of the national Congress. 

It is more important what you think and 
do at home which allows me to say what I 
am now saying and to do what I have set 
out to do. That is most important. 

The sky is not yet all clear but the rays of 
the sun of constitutional government, free 
enterprise, and self-determination are forcing 
their way through the dark clouds of 
socialistic depression and paternalistic de- 
struction. 

No, the fight has not been won; but it has 
not been in vain—and not having been in 
vain it will be eventually won. Final victory 
is what counts. 


POLL-TAX LEGISLATION 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
a statement made before the Committee 
on House Administration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, again we 
are to go through the same old biennial 
battle of the attack on the poll tax in 
order that the political fires may be fed 
some additional fuel. 

It is interesting to note that this will 
be the first use made of the revised rules 
of the House whereby the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House can be bypassed. 
Incidentally, I predicted when this move- 
ment was successfully engineered to re- 
vise the rules of the House the first of 
this year that its main objective was to 
facilitate the passage of the President’s 
civil-rights program. 

The chairman of the House Admin- 
istration Committee, from which this poll 
tax repeal bill was reported, merely filed 
a resolution with the Rules Committee 
and made formal request for the granting 
of a rule to bring the bill to the floor. 
Thereafter, neither the distinguished 
chairman of that committee nor the able 
chairman of the Rules Committee, who 
is such a strong advocate of this type 
of legislation, made any effort whatever 
to get it out of the Rules Committee. 
It was never thereafter discussed in com- 
mittee. They merely bided their time 
and waited for the 21 days to elapse so 
that the Speaker of the House could 
recognize the chairman of the House 
Administration Committee to call the 
bill up on the floor of this House. 

It was all carefully planned before 
the membership was called upon to re- 
vise the rules of the House so as to de- 
prive the Rules Committee of the power 
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to delay for full consideration, or to halt, 
a such unwise legislation as 


Mr. Speaker, I hold no brief for the 
poll tax as such, but as long as I ama 
Member of this body I expect to raise my 
voice and exercise my prerogative as a 
Member of this body to prevent, if possi- 
ble, the violation of the Constitution of 
the United States, which I took an oath 
to uphold and to defend. 


STATEMENT BEFORE COMMITTEE 


Several weeks ago I appeared before a 
subcommittee of the Committee on House 
Administration, of which the Honorable 
Burr Harrison was chairman, and 
through whose valiant efforts this un- 
wise bill came within a few votes of being 
defeated in committee. At that time I 
made a rather extended, if informal, 
statement, giving my reasons for my op- 
position to this type of legislation. Due 
to the limited time which will be per- 
mitted under the procedure for bringing 
up this anti-poll-tax bill, and, in view of 
the further fact that the hearings before 
this subcommittee were not printed, I 
submit that statement for the informa- 
tion of the membership of this House. 
If you will honor me by considering it, 
I believe you will agree with the conclu- 
sions reached—that this is neither sound 
nor constitutional legislation. 

My statement, then, is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE W. M. COLMER, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
SIXTH DISTRICT OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, frankly, I do not know 
that I can contribute anything to these 
hearings that might have any effect upon the 
ultimate outcome, but I do feel that it is 
my duty as a Member of Congress of the 
United States representing a people who are 
vitally involved, not only in my congressional 
district, for that matter, but also in the rest 
of the United States, to appear here this 
morning and offer my feeble objections to 
the enactment of any one of these several 
bills that are proposed here to abolish the 
poll tax in those States that still retain the 
poll tax as a qualification for the exercise of 
the franchise. 

Before I get into the merits or demerits 
of these several bills I should like to state 
that last year, when the President of the 
United States sent his message on civil rights 
down to the Congress that there were 78 
Members of this House of Representatives— 
I say in frankness—all of them from my 
section of the country, who got together, in 
caucus, and went upon record by appropriate 
resolution as opposed to that program, 

I had the honor of being selected as chair- 
man of that group and I feel, therefore, this 
morning that since this is a of the 
proposal embodied in that message that I 
am speaking here for a very large and sub- 
stantial portion of the Members of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this question goes 
far beyond the question of whether any State 
of this Union shall require a poll tax, the 
payment of a nominal sum for the privilege 
of exercising the franchise. In my judg- 
ment this question goes to the fundamental 
basis of our system of democracy and strikes 
at the foundation of the Republic. 

Peculiarly enough, we have the unusual 
situation here of the proponents of this leg- 
islation who claim to be liberals, being in 
the rather inconsistent attitude of advocat- 
ing the doctrine of a strong centralized gov- 
ernment which was first advocated by Alex- 
ander Hamilton. No true liberal would call 
upon Alexander Hamilton as a witness for 
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progressive legislation or for the broadening 
of the social aspects of our way of life in 
this country, And yet this proposal here is 
just one of many that strikes at the founda- 
tion of States’ rights. It would further tend 
to the centralization of Government here in 
Washington for which Alexander Hamilton 
spoke. 

Mr. Burreson. Would you allow me to 
make an interruption there? 

Mr. COLMER, I should be happy to have you 
do so. 

Mr. BURLESON. In that connection, actually 
with reference to Alexander Hamilton, I 
would view this matter of liberal and con- 
servative, as related to political views, in 
the opposite trend. 

At one time, I understand, a liberal meant 
less centralization of government. In its 
simplicity it meant that the individual had 
the greatest freedom of action insofar as 
his economic, social, and his political life was 
concerned. Whereas a conservative on the 
other hand had the concept that govern- 
ment should be rather closely knit or cen- 
tralized and that it should permeate itself, 
so to speak, in the affairs of the individual, 
But today the opposite is exactly the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Corn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
you have said just what I was intimating 
and attempting to develop. 

Mr. BURLESON. As a result it is hard to know 
what a liberal and a conservative is today. 

Mr. Cotmer. That is right. I have not 
seen any successful or satisfactory definition 
of what a liberal now is. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Can I interrupt you at 
that point, Congressman? I would just like 
to get this matter straight. I do think the 
poll tax is of tremendous importance. I do 
not think it is so much of an argument be- 
tween liberalism and conservatism as it is an 
argument as to whether or not this Nation 
shall exist with part of the States maintain- 
ing a democracy, and part of it being run by 
a political oligarchy which is self-perpetuat- 
ing. 

Is that not fundamentally the point at 
issue? 

Mr. COLMER. If I may digress from what I 
attempted to say, and hope I will get back 
to it, I will be very glad to comment upon 
the distinguished gentleman’s question. I 
do not agree with it because I do not agree 
with the premises. 

The gentleman proceeds upon the theory 
that those States which have and maintain 
n poll tax are a small, closely knit oligarchy, 
or, in other words, a boss-rule proposition. 
I say nothing, certainly, could be further 
from the truth. 

No one could, I think, successfully contend 
that in my native State of Mississippi that 
any such condition exists. As a matter of 
fact, we have ^ one-party system which may 
or may not be a good system. That is very 
highly debatable. I have my own reserva- 
tions on that. 

We, therefore, resolve our elections which 
are, as Mr. BuRLESON pointed out a moment 
ago, the primaries; and they go into issues 
and personalities—and unfortunately again, 
they do go into personalities. But I know 
of nowhere where there is less tendency 
toward domination of elections than in my 
State or in my section. The people in my 
section go to the polls and freely vote their 
convictions, untrammeled and uncontrolled. 

And again, neither do I admit that the poll 
tax keeps the people from voting. In my 
State the poll tax of $2 is required. It is 
not cumulative—only to the extent that 
one must have paid his poll tax for the 2 
years immediately preceding the time that 
he offers himself as a voter. 

Again, that does not apply to general elec- 
tions, only the primaries. And while I am 
on that, for the past several years, I have 
been tempted to take the floor of the House 
to answer some of these speeches and in- 
sertions placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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showing what a small percentage of the peo- 
ple vote in my State and in my section of 
the country. 

That is so largely misunderstood. 

Before you came in, Mr. Hays, Mr. Bryson 
testified on that and what he said about 
South Carolina applies to Mississippi. 

It might interest you to know that as a 
candidate for Congress, during the last sev- 
eral years while I have been in Congress, I 
have actually gone fishing on election day 
and not even voted for myself. My fight 
was in the primary. 

Up until recent years, when the social 
reformers have been so active, less than 
10 percent of the qualified electors would 
go to the polls on election day in my State 
to vote. I have had a Republican oppo- 
nent in the election and have gone fishing 
rather than go to the polls because it did 
not amount to anything. It was purely 
a perfunctory matter. 

Mr. Marcantonio. May I interrupt you at 
that point? 

Mr. COLMER. Sure. 

Mr. Marcantonio. When was the last 
time you had primary opposition for Con- 
gress? 

Mr. Cotmer. For Congress? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Yes. That is right. 

Mr. Coumer. I have had it, I think, Mr. 
MARCANTONIO, every time I have been here, 
with the exception of once or twice, and 
at that time— 

Mr. Marcantonio. What I am getting at is 
to bring out some statistics on the occasions 
when you did have primary opposition. I 
can understand where you did have no oppo- 
sition the people would not come out to 
vote. That is natural, I can also under- 
stand that in the general elections in the 
Southern States where the outcome of the 
primary contest is decisive as to the elec- 
tion itself people don't come out to vote. 
That is understandable. 

But what I am driving at is—— 

Mr. Comer. Will you pardon me a second? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Tes. 

Mr. CoLMER. My comment on that is due 
to statistics shown in the record they think 
it is the general election and not the pri- 
mary: 

Mr. Marcantonio. I want to get the pri- 
mary figures on the occasions when you did 
have opposition. I hope you will state for 
the record the population of these districts 
and the number of people who participated 
in the primary contest for Representatives 
of Congress. 

Mr. CoLMER. I would be happy to do that. 
I could not give you the exact figures. I will 
be glad to give you right now the approxi- 
mate figures. The population in my district 
is approximately 300,000. The voting in the 
primary runs approximately 45,000. 

But may I point out again, that is not a 
test. It is an off-year election. 

Mr. Marcantonio, Would you call an elec- 
tion for Representatives in Congress an off 
year? 

Mr. Cotmer. That is what we call them. 
We do not elect at that time the State offi- 
cers. For the record again, I do recall now 
that in the last—what we call locally again— 
the general election, which is not the general 
election, but it is general in the sense that 
the State officers are elected and not Mem- 
bers of Congress—there are 88,000-plus voted 
in my congressional district. 

Mr. LeCompre. In the primary? 

Mr. Comer. In the primary. That was 
when everyone from the constable to the 
Governor was elected at the State offices. 
The voters do not turn out on these off- 
year elections because there is not the inter- 
est in electing a Member of Congress as there 
is in electing the members of the board of 
supervisors, and constable, and the sheriff, 
and the Governor and so on. 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. What is the population 
of Mississippi roughly? 

Mr. COLMER, It would be 

Mr. LeCompte. Two or two and a quarter 
million. 

Mr. Cotmer. It is approximately between 
two and a quarter million and two and a half 
million. It is about two and 

Mr. LeCompte. Two and a half million? 

Mr. Cotmer. Less than two and a quarter 
million, according to the 1940 census. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I recall that not long ago 
there was a contest for the unexpired term 
of a United States Senator. 

Mr. COLMER. I recall that, too. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Am I correct when I say 
there were seven candidates, or is it five? 

Mr. COLMER. Five. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. There is no reflection at 
a upon the gentleman who won because I 
know him slightly and consider him a very 
fine gentleman. What percentage of the total 
do you suppose he got? 

Mr. Cotmer. I happen to be a little familiar 
with that. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I am asking for informa- 
tion, I do not have the remotest idea and I 
am not trying to lead youon. Iam just ask- 
ing for information. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentleman was a 
candidate for the United States Senate. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I did not know. 

Mr. COLMER. That again was a special elec- 
tion. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. With as many personali- 
ties as there were in and with somewhat of an 
explosive situation, I thought there was a 
great deal of interest in it. In Ohio such a 
situation would be as important as a Presi- 
dential election and bring out as many 
people. 

Mr. COLMER. I never saw such apathy. I 
could not give you a percentage. But there 
were five candidates. There were less than 
200,000. votes cast. I happen to have been 
the runner-up in the election and missed it 
by some 4,200 votes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I would like to point out 
here that I did not realize my colleague was a 
candidate in that election. I knew Mr. Ran- 
KIN was and the Senator who was elected 
and the other three names had clipped my 
mind. 

Mr. CoLMER. Unfortunately, there were too 
many other people down there who did not 
realize I was a candidate. 

Mr. LeCompre. Well, we have digressed a 
long way and this is clearly remote from the 
question. But do you not have a run-off 
primary down there; or do you? 

Mr. CoLMER. We do have run-offs, but this 
was a special election. 

Mr. LeCompte. This was not a primary. 
This was a special election. 

Mr. Burteson. Plurality. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. That is beside the point 
anyhow. 

Mr. Marcantonio. The theory you are try- 
ing to establish is that the votes for Con- 
gress in the primary are local, simply because 
the congressional elections are off-year elec- 
tions. 

Mr. COLMER. That is right. 

Mr. Marcantonio. And the votes for such 
offices as sheriff and members of the board of 
supervisors are higher? 

Mr. COLMER. That is correct. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. But the vote for the elec- 
tion of a United States Senator in a special 
election to fill the unexpired term of a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate for Missis- 
sippi you will admit was abnormally low? 

Mr. CoLMER. I certainly do admit it. 

Mr. Marcantonio, And your explanation 
for that is that it is the result of apathy 
despite the fact that some of the candidates 
in that campaign were very active gentlemen 
and were bound to arouse interest in the 
voters? 
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Mr. Cotmer. That, Mr. MARCANTONIO, is the 
fact. Our primaries are held in the summer. 
That was in the fall when the harvesting 
season was on. Mississippi, as you know, 
is a great cotton-producing State and the 
weather was good and the people were in the 
cotton fields trying to get their crops in. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. If I may interrupt you 
again—my reason for pressing this point, I 
think, is obvious, because while there may be 
explanations for statistics that are quite im- 
portant, the proceeding in this senatorial 
election, if I recollect—Senator Bilbo had 
quite a contest which was described by the 
newspapers of the country as “hot.” It may 
have been an inaccurate description. Do you 
recall how many votes were cast in that 

? 

That was a run-off. Wasn't it? 

Mr. CoLmER. Well, there was once. He had 
several contests, but I do not recall that 
there was a run-off in the election primary. 
But let me say this, for the interest that it 
might involve, wherever Senator Bilbo was 
involved in Mississippi, there was always in- 
terest. He was a colorful figure. 

Mr. Marcantonio. I am not concerned with 
Senator Bilbo at this time. 

Mr. COLMER. I have no reflections to cast 
upon him. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I am not casting any re- 
flections upon him. That is not my purpose. 
What I am trying to bring out is that this 
election contest, as you admit, had tremen- 
dous interest; and, as you say, the feeling 
there was that you were either for or against 
Bilbo. In that atmosphere in any other 
State you would expect a tremendous turn- 
out—a tremendous vote in respect of the 
population. 

Isn't it a fact that, despite all this interest, 
even in those elections, the vote was rela- 
tively small? 

Mr. COLMER. No. I won't admit that. I do 
not recall, as I say, the figures offhand. There- 
fore I am not in a position to admit. 

Mr. Marcantonio. I was not bringing up 
that situation for the purpose of politics or 
anything. I am trying to get some statistics 
and to establish that, despite the tremendous 
interest in those elections, at which he was 
involved, unless I am greatly mistaken, you 
can compare the turn-out of voters at those 
elections, the percentages of the population 
who voted, together with the percentage of 
those who voted in any Senate election in any 
State of the United States, you will find the 
vote cast was much lower than normally cast 
in any other State, even though it occurred 
in an election in which Senator Bilbo was in- 
volved. There was tremendous interest in 
the press, anyway. 

Mr. CotmeEr. Again, I would like to refer 
to the fact that statistics are usually put out 
about the elections in Mississippi and the 
South, as I have had occasion to note them— 
they are based upon the general election 
where we are under the one-party system. 
There you do not have much of a turn-out of 
the electorate. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I have been with this 
question for quite a number of years. I never 
used the general election figures. But I am 
sure that a comparison of figures in the pri- 
maries will demonstrate the percentage of 
people voting at those primaries is very low 
as compared with the percentage of votes in 
other States. 

Mr. COLMER. Now getting back to the mer- 
its of this legislation, I might say in passing, 
that in my judgment you are not going to get 
any great increase in the number of voters 
as a result of the repeal of the poll tax. I 
concede there would be some but I do not 
think it would be substantial. 

It is pretty hard to say that $2 would pre- 
vent one interested in his Government 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. May I ask you about the 
$2? Is it cumulative? 
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Mr. Cor tyn. Only to the extent of 2 years. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO, Only to the extent that 
a person who had not paid it for 2 years— 
that would be $4 he would have to pay. 

Mr. COLMER. Yes. 

As I said a moment ago, it goes beyond 
that. It goes to the question of a strong, 
centralized government. It goes to the ques- 
tion of the power of Congress to prescribe the 
prerequisite for voting as ag -nst the right 
of the States to prescribe it. $ 

I want to just point this out to you—I do 
not think this is open to debate—if the Con- 
gress of the United States can constitution- 
ally pass legislation that will say that the 
State of Texas, the States of I wa, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York, or herever else it may 
be, cannot have a provision or a requirement 
for the payment of a pcll tax, then does it not 
logically follow that the Congress of the 
United States can tiso prescribe what quali- 
fication there shall be for an elector to vote? 

If it can do one it can do the other. Then 
you come back again to the Government, 
the right of franchise, and everything else 
that governs the rights and freedom of the 
individual emanating from Washington. It 
is just another step. 

I say, if the Congress of the United States 
can legally and constitutionally pass such a 
restriction or prohibition, then it can also 
say legally and constitutionally what the 
qualifications of the electors of Pennsylvania 
and New York can be. 

With the indulgence of the committee 1 
should like to add an argument on the con- 
stitutional phase of this matter which I 
‘confess was not prepared by me but by the 
Library of Congress. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Before you proceed with 
‘that, may I ask another question? 

Mr. Col MER. Yes. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. You base your argument 
that poll tax is a qualification for voting. 
You have never considered it in the light of a 
restriction. Have you? 

And you will admit that if it were a restric- 
tion on the elective franchise, that Congress 
does have the power to deal with it? 

Mr. COLMER. I do not admit whether if it 
is taken as a restriction or a qualification the 
Congress has anything to do with it, because 
the Constitution of the United States sets 
out in what I think is very clear terms a de- 
cision on that question. 

Generally, these proposals on the poll tax 
can be divided into two groups—the first 
proposing an amendment to the United 
States forbidding States and local subdi- 
visions from requiring the payment of a tax 
as a prerequisite to voting; and second, those 
seeking by enactment of a law to make the 
exaction of such a tax unlawful. 

It is the latter case, I understand, that this 
committee is concerned with now. 

These proposals have received careful study 
and consideration. The arguments pro and 
con on these controversial proposals have 
been stated and restated. 

Before going into the constitutional aspects 
of the problem, it may be well, as a matter 
of caution, to recall a statement of Charles 
Evans Hughes to the effect that the Consti- 
tution is what the Supreme Court says it is. 

Furthermore, on the matter of interpreta- 
tion, Mr. Justice Holmes once said: 

“The great ordinances of the Constitution 
do not establish and divide fields of black 
and white. Even the more specific of them 
are found to terminate in a penumbra shad- 
ing gradually from one extreme to another.” 
(Springer v. The Philippine Islands (277 U. S. 
189, 209).) 

Before taking up the matter of qualifica- 
tions, I wish to state emphatically that there 
is no right of national citizenship to vote. 
The right to vote for Members of Congress 
is given only to such United States citizens 
as possess qualifications for voting in the 
States for the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature. 
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What are qualifications insofar as voters 
are concerned? 

The question of qualifications of electors 
was carefully debated in the Constitutional 
Convention. Serious consideration was given 
to the proposal that the right of suffrage be 
vested in freeholders as the best guardians 
of liberty. 

Mr. Morris proposed this limitation on the 
franchise because he objected to making the 
question of qualifications dependent upon 
the will of the States. But Mr. Ellsworth 
warned that the right of suffrage was a 
tender point and strongly guarded by a 
number of the State constitutions; that any 
change in the system might prevent approval 
of the proposed National Constitution. 

Mr. Wilson informed the Convention that 
the matter had been carefully considered 
in committee, that it was difficult to formu- 
late a uniform rule of qualifications for all 
the States. He warned that a disagreeable 
situation might arise if electors of the State 
legislature and Congress were not the same. 

Mr. Mason called the attention of the Con- 
vention to the fact that eight or nine States 
had already abolished the freehold qualifi- 
cation. Mr. Madison, nevertheless, thought 
that the regulation of suffrage in national 
elections ought not to be left to the States 
and he argued that viewing the subject on 
its merits, “the freeholders of the country 
would be the safest depositories of republi- 
can liberty.” 

Thus we see that there was a threefold 
contest between those who wished a uniform 
qualification for electors, those who wished 
the power to prescribe qualifications to be 
vested in Congress, and those who wished 
the Constitution to prescribe as qualifica- 
tions those qualifications which the respec- 
tive States prescribe for the electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. The last group prevailed and after 
2 days of active debate they left the Consti- 
tution in this respect as it now stands. 

The whole problem of providing uniform 
qualifications was summarized by Alexander 
Hamilton in the Federalist: 

To have reduced the different qualifica- 
tions in the different States to one uniform 
rule would probably be as dissatisfactory to 
some of the States as it would have been diffi- 
cult to the Convention. The provision made 
by the Convention appears, therefore, to be 
the best that lay in their option. It must be 
Satisfactory to every State; because it is con- 
formable to the standard already estab- 
lished, or which may be established by the 
State itself.” 

Let us consider the exact wording of ar- 
ticle I, section 2, of the Constitution, which 
states: 

“The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature.” 

The same provision is now carried in the 
seventeenth amendment, which relates to the 
election of Senators. Under this provision, 
Congress undoubtedly has the power to leg- 
islate so as to require that States do elect 
Members of Congress every second year. 
Furthermore Congress undoubtedly has the 
power to protect the right which the Consti- 
tution vested in such persons in the States 
as have the qualifications requisite to vote 
for members of the most numerous branch 
of the State legislature to see that the States 
make the same provisions applicable as for 
qual'fications for electors of Members of Con- 
gress. There is an implied prohibition, of 
course, against States fixing for electors of 
Members of Congress different requirements 
for suffrage from those which the State has 
fixed for the electors of their most numer- 
ous branch. 

One writer on the subject of the poll tax 
has pointed out that, strangely, it was first 
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considered a major step in the expansion of 
suffrage in that a number of States made it 
an alternative to the qualification of owner- 
ship of property (53 Harv. L. R. 645, 646). 
Without laboring the point of whether pay- 
ment of a poll tax is or is not a “qualifica- 
tion“ within the meaning of the term as used 
in article I, section 2, and in the seventeeth 
amendment, suffice it to say that the Su- 
preme Court in Breedlove v. Suttles, Tax Col- 
lector (302 U. S. 277), held that payr ent “as 
a prerequisite (to voting) is not required for 
th purpose of denying or abridging the priv- 
Uege of voting. Exaction of pay- 
ment before registration undoubtedly serves 
to aid collection from electors desiring to 
vote, but that use of the States’ power is not 
prevented by the Federal Constitution. (Cf. 
Magnano Co. v. Hamilton (292 U. S. 40, 44 
(p. 282).) * * * Privilege of voting is not 
derived from the United States, but is con- 
ferred by the State, and save as restrained by 
the fifteenth and nineteenth amendments 
© ad other provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, the State may condition suffrage as it 
deems appropriate. (Minor v. Happersett (21 
Wall. 162. 170 et seg.) Ex parte Yarbrough 
(110 U. S. 651, 664-665). McPherson v. 
Blacker (146 U. S. 1, 87-88). Guinn v. United 
States (238 U. S. 347, 362 (p. 283)).) Appel- 
lant in the Breedlove case had specifically 
contended that the privilege of voting for 
Federal officials was one to which he was en- 
titled “unrestricted by a tax unreasonably 
imposed through State invasion of his rights 
as a citizen of the United States” (p. 279). 

Persons who earnestly attempted to read 
meaning into the Breedlove case on the basis 
of Pirtle v. Brown (118 F. (2d) 218) were no 
doubt greatly disappointed when the Su- 
preme Court refused to grant certiorari (314 
U. S. 621). (See Boudin, State Poll Taxes, 
28 Va. L. Rev. 1.) United States v. Classic 
(313 U. S. 299) in deciding that 
voters in a Louisiana election have the right 
to have their vote counted as cast, within 
the protection of article I, section 4, offers 
little support to those desiring Federal legis- 
lation on qualifications of voters. 

The States may not, of course, prescribe 
the qualifications of voters for Members of 
Congress as such, but qualifications pre- 
scribed by the States for electors of the most 
numerous branch of their legislatures are 
adopted by the Federal Constitution as the 
qualifications for this purpose. Ez parte 
Yarbrough (110 U. S. 651, 663): 

“It is not true, therefore, that electors for 
Members of Congress owe ti eir right to vote 
to the State law in any sense which makes 
the exercise of the right to depend exclu- 
sively on the law of the State” (pp. 663-664), 

Nor does their use make the statutes and 
constitutional provisions of the various States 
in reference to the qualifications of electors 
parts of the Constitution or laws of the 
United States. (Shoshone Mining Co. v. 
Rutter (177 U. S. 505, 508) (dicta).) 

In the matter of denial to the States of 
the right to require a given qualification for 
electors at a Federal election, it may be stated 
that a review of the historical background of 
the constitutional provision discloses on real 
intention that this whole subject should be 
under the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In fact, a converse intention is sup- 
ported by the very adoption of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments which demon- 
strate a common understanding that the final 
authority as to who shall vote rests with 
the States. It would indeed be a singular 
discovery if at this time it were found to 
rest with the Federal Government. 

The question of providing affirmative 
standards was considered at the time the 
fifteenth amendment was adopted. At that 
time there was little real difference of opin- 
ion among leaders in Congress as to the de- 
sirability of enlarging the sphere of political 
liberty. 
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“The chief difficulty in accomplishing the 
result lay in the fact is [sic] could ap- 
parently be done only by limiting the sphere 
of governmental action in all the States to 
a corresponding extent. There was a feeling 
too widespread to be safely antagonized that 
the regulation of the suffrage was a matter 
properly belonging to the State govern- 
ments.” (Mathew, Legislative and Judicial 
History of the Fifteenth Amendment (1909) 
p. 12.) 

A foreign writer has noted that when the 
question of affirmative control was originally 
proposed in the fifteenth amendment, loyal 
States opposed such control under Federal 
law. (See von Holst, the Constitution of 
the United States of America (1887), pp. 240- 
241.) 

Considerable time and energy has been de- 
voted by proponents of Federal restriction 
of the poll tax to article I, section 4, and 
the case of Ex parte Yarbrough (110 U. S. 
651). Article I, section 4, provides that the 
times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives shall 
be prescribed by the States but Congress 
may make or alter these regulations. 

This provision merely relates to the me- 
chanical aspects of conducting an election. 
Granted that the Federal Government could 
step in and conduct the polls under this 
provision, the question could still be raised, 
“Who shall vote?” 

Article I, section 2, and the serenteenth 
amendment say they shall be those persons 
having qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislatures. It would therefore seem clear 
that the register of votes at the Federal polls 
must co‘ncide with the State register. So 
much of the dicta in the Yarbrough case 
which says the States may not prescribe 
qualification of voters for Members of Con- 
gress as such, is correct but it could have 
added that conversely, the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot, so long as the above consti- 
tutional limitations stand, prescribe the 
qualifications of electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislature by re- 
quiring differing standards for electors at the 
Federal poll. 

The Constitution in effect adopts the reg- 
istration list of the State and until State re- 
striction reaches the political question of the 
guarantee of a republican form of govern- 
ment, or reaches a point warranting the 
invocation of article II of the fourteenth 
amendment, ‘legislative remedy is lacking. 
Remedy, if remedy is desired, it appears, lies 
in the further amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. 

In connection with article I, section 4, it 
is interesting to note that serious considera- 
tion was given to a proposal to delete the 
provision authorizing Congress to alter the 
times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions when the seventeenth amendment was 
debated in Congress. Instead of enlarging 
Federal control, there was a definite and 
serious attempt to curtail it. The clause re- 
lating to qualifications of electors (par. 1) 
apparently raised no issue. (See H. J. Res. 
39, 62d Cong.; H. Rept. 2; S. Rept. 35 and 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl. 47, pp. 203-243, 
vol. 47, pp. 1592-1594, 1735-1743, 1879-1925, 
1949-1966.) 

Returning briefly to the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments, when the fourteenth 
was adopted it was claimed by some that the 
privileges and immunities clause denied to 
the States the power to restrict the right to 
suffrage. When the fifteenth was under 
consideration some Members of Congress 
thought it unnecessary because, they said, 
Congress could invoke the privileges and 
immunities clause by legislative action. 
That view was not accepted either by Con- 
gress which submitted the fifteenth amend- 
ment to the States or later by the Supreme 
Court for in the Slaughterhouse cases the 
Court laid down the distinction between the 
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right of a citizen of a State and the rights 
of a citizen of the United States as such, 
This distinction was in line with the view 
of Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, who drafted some 
of the language found in the fourteenth and 
who said in debate: “This amendment takes 
away from no State any right that ever per- 
tained to it. * The amendment does 
not give, as the section shows, the power to 
Congress of regulating suffrage in the several 
States.” 

Furthermore, “The second section excludes 
the conclusion that by the first section suf- 
frage is subjected to congressional law.” 

These views were reiterated in the Senate 
debate and prevailed. 

Concluding on the question of prescription 
of affirmative qualifications by the Federal 
Government, it is difficult to see where pro- 
ponents will find either constitutional or 
historical support of the contention that 
such affirmative power exists. Rather, it 
would seem to be a political question of pro- 
viding for such control by means of an 
amendment to the Constitution if the coun- 
try desires Federal intervention. 

In these moments that I have left, I want 
to discuss this question in its broader aspects 
and its implications. As one who finds him- 
self attempting to be frank, and as one very 
much interested and concerned about the 
present trend of movements in this coun- 
try—I think we might just as well face this 
whole issue in Congress and recognize that 
it is a political one. It does not require any 
particular courage on my part to appear be- 
fore this committee today and argue against 
this—that is, political courage. The ma- 
jority of my people feel about this matter as 
I do. 


We are not much concerned about the poll 
tax here. I hold no brief for the poll tax 
as such. Let me tell you just briefly by way 
of digression, that one reason why the poll 
tax has existed as long in the South as it 
has—you know it without my going into it— 
is that, prior to the Civil War, most of the 
States of the Union had poll-tax require- 
ments. Following the Civil War, the South 
was a devastated, if not a conquered, people. 

We have had our problems of economy. 
We have had an up-hill fight to keep our 
institutions of Government functioning. My 
State today is frequently pointed out as the 
lowest in standards of educational oppor- 
tunities furnished to the children of that 
State. And yet, it is an undisputed fact 
that the people of the State of Mississippi 
tax themselves more highly per capita than 
the people of any State in the Union for 
educational purposes. 

The poll-tax receipts have gone into edu- 
cation for the education of the youth, both 
the white and the black—— 

Mr. LeCompte. Would you let me interrupt 
you there? 

Mr. CoLMER. Very happy to. 

Mr. LeCompte. Regardless of whether Con- 
gress has the right to do it, or how it is done, 
if the poll tax as a prerequisite of voting, by 
some process of law—if the requirement for 
voting were removed—would the receipts for 
poll tax sink very materially the funds that 
are used for educational purposes? I mean 
by that, a good many people who pay the 
poll tax for the sake of voting, if they did 
not have to, they would not pay the poll tax 
and you would not have as much money, 
for school purposes. That is what I am try- 
ing to ask. 

Mr. COLMER. Yes. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. The school fund would 
suffer. 

Mr. COLMER. The school fund, of neces- 
sity, would suffer if the poll tax were 
abolished. 

Mr. LeCompte. But if just abolished as a 
requisite of voting? 

Mr. CoLMER. I do not think you would get 
anything like as much money. But that is 
one reason why it is held on. I hold no brief 
for it as such. If I were a member of the 
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State Legislature of Mississippi I think I 
would consider a vote to abolish it. 

Mr. LeCompte. You would vote to abolish 
it completely? 

Mr. COLMER, Yes; I think so. One reason, 
because it has been a source of so much con- 
troversy and furnishes the political enemies 
of w section with ammunition for their 
ends. 

Mr. BURLESON. You mean the controversy 
outside the State? 

Mr. COLMER. Yes. The controversy out- 
side the State. 

Mr. Marcantonio. May I interrupt you 
there? 

Mr. COLMER. Yes. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. We have had the poll- 
tax question here and have voted on it in 
the Seventy-sixth, Seventy-seventh, Seventy- 
eighth, and Seventy-ninth Congresses. 

Mr. BurLESON. And Eightieth. d 

Mr. Marcantonio. That should be Seventy- 
sixth, Seventy-eighth, Seventy-ninth, and 
Eightieth Congresses. During this period 
the question has been agitated annually in 
the National Legislature. How many States 
have abolished it? 

Mr. COLMER. I am sorry, I can't answer 
that question. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I believe it is one or 
two. 

Mr. CoLMER. There is a general tendency 
in my section of the country to get away 
from it, and I want to reiterate what Mr. 
Bryson said when he was here a moment 
ago. I think the quickest way that those 
outside of the South who are interested in 
seeing the poll tax abolished—the quickest 
way for them to attain that objective would 
be to quit agitating the subject. 

Whether we are Mississippians or New 
Yorkers, we, as Americans, just don’t like to 
have this outside interference continuously 
encroaching upon us and attempting to di- 
rect our local affairs. The spirit of true 
Americans resent that. We have seen that 
happen so many times in elections in the 
South where some outsider—whether the 
President of the United States, or whoever 
it was—would try to influence our elections. 
The reaction was always in the opposite 
direction. So I think we could get rid of 
it and would abolish it in the South much 
more quickly if that were done. 

But if it is to be done, it should be done 
in a constitutional way, either by the State 
legislatures abolishing it or by constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr. Marcantonio. Would you vote for a 
constitutional amendment? 

Mr. CoLmer. That is just a little difficult 
question for me to answer. I have not given 
a great deal of thought to it. I would say 
I would unhesitatingly prefer that method 
to the one that is sought here by a congres- 
sional act. I would have to bear in mind 
a number of questions—the one that was 
raised by Mr. LECOMPTE a moment ago—the 
educational—— 

Mr. Marcantonio. The reason I ask that 
question is—my position is clear. I am for 
this legislation and I think any talk of a 
constitutional amendment is only for the 
purpose of delay. However, there is a great 
deal of talk now in the United States Senate 
of dealing with this question in a consti- 
tutional manner, and those who say they 
want to abolish the poll tax will advocate the 
constitutional-amendment procedure. They 
try to support their contention by stating 
that if there were a constitutional amend- 
ment offered the gentlemen from the South- 
ern States would support such an amend- 
ment. 

That is why I ask 

Mr. COLMER. I understood the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. Marcantonio, I was not pressing you, 
personally. I want to find out myself 
whether these advocates for the constitu- 
tional amendment are buying anything un- 
less they compromise and get something in 
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return. They say the amendment would 
receive support from the Southern States. I 
am inclinec to believe to the contrary. Iam 
inclined to believe that with but very few 
exceptions you gentlemen will oppose anti- 
poll-tax legislation, and that you will oppose 
an anti-poll-tax amendment as well. 

Mr. Cotmer. That is a question which 
would have to be decided by the individual. 

Let me say further along that line— 
getting back to this over-all question—this 
agitation comes, ef course, from outside the 
Southern States for this congressional edict 
repealing the tax. It is the same people who 
advocate the antilynch law, nonsegregation, 
the FEPC, and all of these other so-called 
reform movements. 

I am not going to go into all those ques- 
tions here. Naturally, I am just as opposed 
to them as the gentleman from New York 
who has questioned me, favors them. 

I oppose them upon the ground that they 
are contrary to the constitutional provisions 
and, further, upon the ground that this 
further centralization of Government in 
Washington could only result in one thing, 
and that is the defeat, the ultimate defeat, 
of th. one objective of what most proponents 
of this thing claim they are seeking. That 
is the freedom of the individual. 

Ac the Government is centralized and the 
Federal Government takes power, it is 
usurping the power of the State and of the 
individual. Every time the Federal Govern- 
ment moves into a new field of operation in 
the so-called social reforms it is circum- 
scribing the freedom of the individual. I do 
not think it is, for those who study the 
question, possible to come to any other 
conclusion, 

Let us take the antilynching law which 
is more or less on a part with this. If it is 
argued that the Congress of the United States 
can pass a law which says that those charged 
with a lynching which occurs intrastate—in 
other words, wholly within the State—that 
the Federal Government can move in and 
try those charged with the lynching, then 
can it successfully be argued that the Fed- 
eral Congress cannot also pass laws which 
would make every other crime that occurred 
with a State a Federal offense and try the 
individual or individuals in the Federal 
rathe. than in the State courts. 

Mr. LeCompre. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. Yes. 

Mr. LeCompre. The Federal Government 
does have police powers and the Federal 
Government has moved into that fleld in 
some respects. For instance, the Congress 
has enacted as to the case of the Lindbergh 
child and the case of kidnaping legislation 
suitable laws. We have moved into that. 
Have we not? 

Mr. Commer. An interstate feature is in- 
volved there. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I have never read the legis- 
lation. I wondered how they got at it. 

Mr. Cotmer, That is an entirely different 
proposition. 

Mr. LeCompte. Kidnaping—that does not 
have an intrastate feature which is not cover- 
ed by the Federal statute. Is that right? 

Mr. Colzakn. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr, MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, I am in- 
terested in a matter of labor 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I would like to have the 
witness come back tomorrow. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. So would I. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I wonder if we could not 
have 2 minutes of executive session, if you 
do not mind? I want to be on the floor, too. 

Mr. Marcantonio, The Speaker has agreed 
to recognize Mr. LEsINsKI and I want to be 
there. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I just want to make a 
motion whether we are in open session or 
closed session. I would like to move that 
these hearings end next Tuesday. 

Mr. Marcantonio. I second that motion. 

Mr. BURLESON. The motion has been moved 
and seconded. Let us consider it a little 
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further. We have these Members of Con- 
gress scheduled to be heard: Mr. OREN HARRIS, 
Congressman; Congressman GATHINGS, of 
Arkansas; Congressman JoHN BELL WILLIAMs, 
Congressman SIKES, Congressman Hosss. 
Congressman GOSSETT. 

Mr. LeCompte. I thought Congressman Gos- 
SETT was heard? 

Mr. BURLESON. No. He was scheduled. 

I am sure you would not want to deny a 
Member of Congress opportunity to appear 
before this committee. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I want them all to be 
heard, but I do not want them to go on in- 
definitely all summer. 

We closed against the proponents and set 
a time after which they would not be heard. 
We have heard six of the opponents and we 
cannot go on all summer. I have made a 
motion and would like a roll call. 

Mr, BURLESON. Twelve proponents have been 
heard, six opponents and there are six yet to 
be heard. 

The reason you want to have the hearings 
closed on Tuesday—— 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Is so we can bring it be- 
fore the committee for June meeting. 

Mr. Burteson. Have you any intimation 
that there is any demand by the leadership 
to bring this legislation to the floor? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I am not aware that the 
leadership wants it pigeonholed. 

Mr. BURLESON. I think you should be. 

Mr. Mancavroxto. I do not wish to miss 
this vote. At the same time I do not want 
to cut off this session. I have to be on the 
floor, so may I ask that this motion be de- 
ferred until our next meeting. 

Mr. James. Will we meet tomorrow? 

Mr. BURLESON. That is the thing the com- 
mittee should decide. Would you be willing 
to withdraw your motion and present it 
tomorrow? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Yes: I would. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Let us agree to that. 

Mr. Marcantonio. Do we want to meet 
tomorrow? 

Mr, Hays of Ohio. I cannot be here tomor- 
row. I will make the motion Monday. 

Mr. BURLESON. What are your individual 
desires? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Let us leave it till Mon- 
day and not meet tomorrow. 

Mr. BURLESON. Is that agreeable? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Let us have Mr. COLMER 
back if we can. 

Mr. BuruEson. We will invite you back, 
Mr. COLMER, if you will appear Monday morn- 
ing. And we will instruct the committee 
clerk to advise Mr. GaTHINGs and Mr. Harris 
of Arkansas to be here at 10 o'clock Monday 
morning. 

Mr. LeCompte. What about Mr. Gosserr? 

Mr. BURLESON. We will reschedule him. 

Mr. Cotmer, I have just about finished my 
statement. If the committee wants me back, 
I will be very happy to come. 

Mr. BURLESON. We shall be very happy to 
have you, 

You have been a most interesting witness 
and I appreciate and I know the committee 
does appreciate your impressions here. 

Mr. Cotmer. I do not wish to leave the 
matter in the air. Coming back to this ques- 
tion of the antilyneh law, I merely referred 
to that to illustrate the point involved here. 
Certainly no one would be justified in taking 
the position that I favored lynching. On the 
contrary, I served as a prosecuting attorney 
for many years before I came to Congress and 
on one occasion I think I can say that I 
almost single-handed prevented a lynching 
of a man who was charged with a heinous 
crime. 

Later I prosecuted him and he was con- 
victed and paid the supreme penalty. 

But the point I am endeavoring to get 
over to this committee is that the anti- 
lynch law is in the same category as the poll 
tax in that it is just another effort of these 
reformers to centralize government in Wash- 
ington, Bearing in mind again that every 
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time the Federal Government moves into the 
field of human rights at the expense of State 
rights, to that extent it is lessening the free- 
dom of the individual whom these people 
claim, as advocates of this type of legislation, 
to be endeavoring to assist and protect. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number of other 
arguments which, if time permitted, I should 
like to present to this committee. If the 
committee so desires, I would be happy to 
come back but I do want to conclude with 
this brief statement. 

On this over-all picture of this kind of leg- 
isiation, it can result only in the lessening of 
the rights and freedoms of the individual 
rather than the protection and broadening 
of the individual's rights. These advocates 
of this type of legislation are divided into two 
classes. They are the so-called do-gooders 
who, for honest, conscientious reasons, be- 
lieve in this type of legislation. They are the 
Utopian reformers. The other and much 
larger class are the politicians. 

I com appealing to this committee, and 
through this committee, not to bring about 
the lessening of the freedom of the individ- 
ual and the destruction of the sovereign 
rights of the States in the name of political 
reform. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. BURLESON. Congressman COLMER, I cer- 
tainly agree with you. I want to repeat that 
certainly I appreciate your statement, and as 
was expressed by the other committee mem- 
bers here, I know that the entire committee 
is very conscious of your presentation of this 
matter. And I hope, as was expressed on 
both sides of the table, that you will be back 
with us on Monday morning and will further 
pursue the discussion of this thing. 

Mr. COLMER. Thank you. 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, article 
I, section 2, of the Constitution of the 
United States, provides as follows: 

The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of Members chosen every second year 
by the people of the several States, and the 
electors in each State shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislation. 


There is no question. that the matter 
of the qualifications of electors is a State 
function exclusively and solely. Any 
Federal legislation which attempts to 
outlaw the poll tax not only violates the 
Constitution of the United States, but 
violates the rights of the people of the 
several States. Congress can protect the 
manner of holding elections in which 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and of the Senate are being voted upon 
but the States themselves must and shall 
determine the qualifications of the voters. 
The qualifications of voters are expressly 
reserved to the States. Such qualifica- 
tions are among the powers not delegated 
to the United States and are, therefore, 
reserved to the States themselves or the 
people, under the tenth amendment to 
the Constitution. Members of the House 
of Representatives or of the United States 
Senate should not violate their oaths 
of office to uphold the Constitution by 
supporting an unconstitutional bill. The 
Federal Government did not create the 
States of the Union. This Government 
is the creature of the several States. You 
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have but to read the debates of the Con- 
stitutional Convention to realize the ex- 
tent that the Delegates concerned them- 
selves in preserving the powers and pre- 
rogatives of the States and in limiting 
the powers of the Central Government. 

If any type of poll-tax legislation is 
ever passed it should be done by the 
States; not Congress. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, each 
Member of the House of Representatives 
has been served with notice that H. R. 
3199, commonly known as the poll tax 
bill will be called up for debate on Mon- 
day, July 25, 1949. This bill should 
properly be called the anti-poll-tax bill, 
because the bill seeks to make unlawful 
the requirement that Alabama and some 
six other States have requiring the pay- 
ment of a poll tax as a prerequisite to 
voting in a primary or other election in 
which national officers; such as Congress- 
men and Senators are elected. 

I have always held to what I con- 
ceive to be the very sound view that any 
anti-poll-tax bill—such as H. R. 3199— 
passed by the Congress would be declared 
unconstitutional. Such a law would be 
stricken down by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

If the proponents of this anti-poll-tax 
bill are sincere, if they really want to see 
the payment of poll taxes as a qualifica- 
tion for voting abolished, the only route 
open to them is through the passage 
through this Congress of a constitu- 
tional amendment to that effect. 

There is a widespread difference of 
opinion in Alabama, and throughout the 
States that require payment of a poll tax, 
as to whether the tax is fair, equitable, 
or just. Many of those who believe that 
the poll tax is a reasonable qualification 
for voters to meet object to the cumula- 
tive features of it. Many citizens of Ala- 
bama do not believe the State of Alabama 
should require the payment of a poll tax. 
For years bills have been introduced in 
the Alabama Legislature proposing a 
constitutional amendment to the consti- 
tution of Alabama which requires pay- 
ment of a poll tax. 

But, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the 
controversy as to whether we shall or 
shall not have a poll tax is one to be 
solved by the citizenship of Alabama. 
It is none of our business Lere. The 
States have not yet given up the right to 
fix voter qualifications. The Congress 
has no jurisdiction over the matter in 
the form which this anti-poll-tax bill 
takes. 

It is entirely possible that Alabama 
would have long since abolished the poll 
tax, were it not for the resentment that 
the people of my State feel toward those 
from other sections who seem to delight 
in trying to tell us how to run our local 
affairs. The people of Alabama cannot 
be browbeaten into abolishing the poll 
tax. 

The proceeds of the poll tax in Ala- 
bama goes to the support of her schools, 
schools for the colored race as well as 
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the white race. The colored people are 
making great progress in Alabama. I 
wish it were possible for each of you to 
see and understand the progress they are 
making. They are making that progress 
within the framework of our southern 
customs and will continue to-do so. 

I suppose that this anti-poll-tax bill 
is the forerunner of other proposals that 
some of you ladies and gentlemen of the 
House have in mind. Let us understand 
each other. The South will continue to 
have segregation of the races. Segrega- 
tion is an established custom in the 
South. White children and Negro chil- 
dren do not now, and will not in the 
foreseeable future go to school together. 
All the demagogic demonstrations of 
those on the other side of this question 
will not change this custom. These agi- 
tations do neither the white man nor the 
colored man good in the South. 

Let us alone in the South about our 
local customs. Let the two races con- 
tinue to make progress. Let us continue 
to understand and appreciate one an- 
other. 

The other States of the Union can do 
as they like about segregation. The 
choice they make or have made about 
the matter is their own concern. I have 
no quarrel with the other States about 
how they solve the matter of their race 
relationships. 

It seems such a shame that we should 
now begin the consideration of these so- 
called civil rights bills, which are so 
time consuming, and which lend them- 
selves to so much insincerity and dema- 
gogery. This is especially true now 
when there is so much to be done, so 
much beneficial legislation to be acted 
upon at this time. 

This House meets again on Monday, 
July 25. Has it occurred to you that 
on that day the readjustment allowances 
provided for veterans of World War II 
under the GI bill of rights expires? This 
law was enacted in 1944 as the expres- 
sion of a grateful nation that it did 
not desire its veterans to starve during 
the period of readjustment that we all 
felt would follow the war. Fortunately, 
up until now we have not had wide- 
spread unemployment. Now the specter 
of unemployment is beginning to fall 
heavily on us. Most veterans of World 
War II have had jobs since they were 
discharged from the armed services. 
Most of them have not called on their 
Government for these readjustment al- 
lowances provided by law. Now, veter- 
ans generally speaking are being laid off 
first. They have not been employed 
long enough to build up the seniority 
that is becoming so vital. Most of them 
have no protection at all under the 
unemployment compensation laws. If it 
was wise in the first place to enact the 
law providing for readjustment allow- 
ances for our veterans, and I think it 
was, it is certainly wise now to continue 
it at the time when economic readjust- 
ment for most veterans is just begin- 
ning. The Legislature of Alabama, now 
in session, has petitioned the Congress 
to extend this law. The American Le- 
gion of Alabama has petitioned for its 
extension. The President of the United 
States has recommended it. The exten- 
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sion of this law would help the veterans 
of World War II, whether white or black, 
to go through the period of readjustment 
that we appear to be entering. 

We talk a lot about making a good 
record in this Congress. We have done 
some good things, but we have left many 
undone. If this Congress enacts Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education legislation it will 
do something that will cause its record 
to live in the hearts of the people of this 
country. Such legislation will strength- 
en our democracy. It will give the hum- 
blest son of the humblest citizen of this 
country a better chance to develop him- 
self as far as his abilities will carry him. 
O'; coming generations of white children 
and black children will profit by this 
legislation. Equalization of educational 
opportunity is a star of hope for millions 
of our people. 

There are many other important things 
to be done. Yet we will waste time in 
prolonged consideration of the anti-poll- 
tax bill—something we have no jurisdic- 
tion over in the form that the bill brings 
it before us. We will be fighting with 
windmills. We will trample on each 
others feelings, and make it all the more 
difficult to enact into law those things 
that this Congress ought to do if it ex- 
pects to retain the support and respect 
of the American people. 

I beg of you my friends that we leave 
poll-tax legislation to the States where 
it belongs. The sands of this Congress 
are running out. Let us pass on to the 
important, unfinished matters before us. 
Let us show the people of this country 
that we are truly interested in the solu- 
tion of the great problems that pertain 
to their welfare. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Gossett] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 


ANTI-POLL-TAX LEGISLATION 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
extremely sorry that some of our friends 
are insisting on Monday to bring up the 
so-called anti-poll-tax bill. I believe 
that any lawyer, regardless of his learn- 
ing, will readily admit that the anti- 
poll-tax bill is unconstitutional. The 
most clearly defined provisions of the 
Constitution, it seems to me, are those 
which make the question of franchise a 
matter of State sovereignty and State 
jurisdiction. 

There are only some seven States 
which now have poll taxes; all of those 
States have under consideration the re- 
peal of those poll taxes and the substi- 
tution for the poll tax of a registration 
act. My own State of Texas in its re- 
cent legislative session voted to submit 
to the people a constitutional amend- 
ment to repeal the State poll tax and to 
substitute therefor a registration act. 
That is to be voted upon in Texas this 
fall. Texans know this is a State prob- 
lem and a constitutional problem. 

This anti-poll-tax bill that is to be 
brought up in Congress next week is an 
affront, a gratuitous insult to those 
States that retain the poll tax. We re- 
sent that form of pressure being brought 
upon us, the attempt to say through 
Federal legislation how we shall conduct 
our elections in the States. 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. In the event the 
State of Texas voted to retain the poll 
tax, the Corgress of the United States 
would, if we pass the anti-poll-tax bill, 
be overriding a right the Constitution 
vests in the State of Texas and the other 
States of the Union. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Exactly; yes. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. Does not the gentle- 
man also see in this movement the first 
step in the Federal control of elections 
in the various States and at the expense 
of State sovereignty? 

Mr. GOSSETT. Th- gentleman is un- 
questionably correct. If the anti-poll- 
tax bill is passed by this Congress, if it 
is constitutional and upheld by the 
courts, then certainly the question of 
elections becomes a matter of Federal 
sovereignty from there on out and fur- 
ther Federal legislation on the subject 
would follow. 

Mr. COLMER. Is it not also true that 
if this Congress can legally and constitu- 
tionally provide that the State of Texas 
or any other State cannot have a poll- 
tax requirement for the right of the ex- 
ercise of franchise, then this Congress 
can also legally and constitutionally 
prescribe what qualifications shall be re- 
quired for the sovereign voters of the 
sovereign States. 

Mr. GOSSETT. That, of course, fol- 
lows logically. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield. 

Mr. MASON, I say that that natur- 
ally follows the assumption that you 
can say this or that; it naturally fol- 
lows, and that is the great danger in that 


thing. 

Mr. GOSSETT. There is a principle 
involved here that is far more serious 
than poll taxes, antipoll taxes or regis- 
trations acts. If, as I think all of us will 
admit, the Constitution provides that 
the franchise is a matter within the exer- 
cise of State sovereignty, and if we vio- 
late and if we trample upon the Consti- 
tution in this particular then we have 
brought constitutional government itself 
into disrepute. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the Congress has 
the right to pass a law of this kind, it 
also has the right to pass laws wiping 
out the State restrictions as to residence 
and citizenship. 

In other words, it would then have a 
right to wipe out our State sovereignty, 
as the gentleman from Texas has said, 
as far as elections are concerned, in 
every respect, and transport people from 
one State to another to carry elections 
as certain elements might desire. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, while I 
know there are some serious, and con- 
scientious advocates of this legislation, 
most of those urging the passage of this 
bill are simply making demagogic ap- 


Mr. Speaker, 
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peals to ignorance and prejudice. These 
are baseless attacks made upon the few 
Southern States that still retain the poll 
tax. These attacks are made in an ef- 
fort to get votes in the big metropolitan 
centers of this country. 

If one admits for the sake of argu- 
ment only, that poll taxes are evil and 
that they should be abolished, then the 
only legal way to accomplish such abol- 
ishment is through an amendment to 
the Constitution, not through legislation 
such as that to be urged upon this 
House. No provision of the Constitution 
is clearer, than these leaving the matter 
of franchise to the States. To ignore 
the plain provisions of the Constitution, 
and then trample ruthlessly upon State 
sovereignty, is a dangerous and destruc- 
tive thing. It can lead to but one end, 
the destruction of constitutional govern- 
ment and the eventual downfall of the 
Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, I placed in the hearings 
before a subcommittee of the Committee 
on House Administration on the anti- 
poll-tax bills an excellent address of our 
former colleague, the Honorable Hat- 
ton Sumners of Texas. Mr. Sumners 
served in this Congress for more than 30 
years. For some 15 years he was the 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House. In a speech 
before the House he clearly outlined the 
evils of the anti-poll-tax legislation. 
Since the hearings recently conducted by 
the committee on this subject have not 
been printed, and since the Members of 
this House should have the benefit of 


Judge Sumners’ wise observations on this 


subject, I am including as a part of my 
remarks today, at this point in the 
REcorD, a copy of his speech: 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 1 
yield myself 25 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not propose to do more 
than discuss the lack of constitutional war- 
rant for this legislation, but I have just lis- 
tened with interest to my distinguished and 
beloved friend a member of our committee, 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GWYNNE]. I 
am deeply concerned for the future of this 
democracy. My friend expressed an appre- 
hension as to what injustice for voters States 
might commit if they are not controlled in 
fixing qualifications. Who is to control them? 
This bill proposes to establish control in the 
Federal Government. Who is to control the 
Federal Government? We are moving away 
from the people. Fundamentally, in my judg- 
ment, that attitude is undermining our de- 
mocracy and destroying the possibility of 
preserving a democracy in America. That at- 
titude is wrong. When we cannot trust the 
States to deal with matters within their gov- 
ernmental capacity we cannot trust democ- 
racy. 

A democracy is a government by the peo- 
ple. We can rise in security and justice no 
higher than the people. If we are afraid to 
leave power and responsibility back among 
the people, then we are not fundamentally in 
favor of and do not really believe in a dem- 
ocratic system of government. I do. I be- 
Heve it is the sort of government designed 
by God for the good order and happiness of 
men. Of course, the States can inflict all 
sorts of injustices. The Supreme Court can 
rob one person by a corrupt judgment and 
give to another. Two-thirds of this House 
can rob any Member of his seat. Two-thirds 
of the Houses of Congress can remove every 
civil officer by impeachment. Presidents of 
banks can wreck their institutions, Parents 
can poison their children. The answer is 
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they will not. The plan of the Constitution 
does impose this safeguard, which was con- 
sidered important in the formative days of 
the Constitution. The election of Members 
of Congress is protected by the constitutional 
provision that no more onerous qualifica- 
tions can be imposed upon their electors than 
the States impose upon the electors of their 
own legislators. 

We are deciding now in America whether 
really we are going to preserve a democracy 
or not. I mean absolutely that. When we 
come here to Weshington and take our places 
in this Chamber, we seem to think we have 
brought all the patriotism, wisdom, and 
statesmanship up here, and immediately be- 
come afraid of the people who sent us here. 
The States are the only agency of general 
democratic government we have or can have 
in our system. By this bill, you propose to 
attempt to brand as a criminal a State official 
for obeying a State law which the Supreme 
Court, in the clearest sort of pronounce- 
ment, says is constitutional. The language 
of the Constitution is plain but the hope is 
indulged here that the Supreme Court, as 
now constituted, will forget the decisions of 
the past and read into the Constitution a 
meaning which will take a power from the 
States by this judicial construction, which 
those who helped form the Federal Consti- 
tution, and the statesmen who fashioned 
each of the constitutional amendments deal- 
ing with suffrage and the Supreme Court 
since the beginning have held was reserved 
in the Constitution by the States—namely, 
the responsibility of fixing the qualification 
of voters. 

There can be no constitutional government 
without a constitution. There can be no 
constitution unless it is respected. A con- 
stitution cannot long remain among a people 
whose chosen defenders of the Constitution 
seek opportunities to evade it. I do not 
mean to be offensive. This poll-tax thing of 
itself is relatively insignificant one way or 
the other. 

The statement I have just made as to the 
perils of our Constitution, I submit, is sup- 
ported by experience, common sense, and 
every line and warning of human history. 
If ever there was a time on the face of the 
earth when we need a constitution it is now. 
The people, in order to operate a system of 
free, popular government, have to have 
something in their governmental structure 
that will hold them true to the course of 
their destiny, as against the pressure and 
whim of the moment. I am talking to you 
Members in this Chamber in the most solemn 
hour in the Nation's history. It is now, to- 
day. We are on trial. We proclaim our- 
selves the champion of democracy in the 
world everywhere. 

A short time ago I read in the Songs of 
Solomon these lines: 

“They made me the keeper of the vineyards, 
but mine own vineyard have I not kept." 

May I say to the people of America and to 
the Congress of America that unless we rally 
to the support of constitutional government 
in this country we, too, shall sing that 
pathetic song: 

“They made me the keeper of the democ- 
racies of the world, but mine own democ- 
racy have I not kept.” 

Let us get away from all this mystery about 
government and see what it is. A popular 
government is somewhat like a lodge or a 
club; it is a group of people who get to- 
gether and organize themselves for the pur- 
pose of trying to govern themselves. You 
have to have a constitution in a lodge or a 
club—fundamental law that cannot be too 
quickly changed under temporary pressure. 
You have to have it in a popular government. 
I have not examined in detail as to how this 
poll-tax requirement works. That is not the 
thing of importance here. 

What we are doing to our Constitution by 
passing this bill in violation of the Consti- 
tution is in disregard of the plain language 
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of its provisions, in disregard of the definite, 
explanatory statements of those who worked 
in the formation of that document, in dis- 
regard of our practical construction since the 
organization of the Government, and in con- 
tempt of the clear, logical, unequivocal pro- 
nouncements of the Supreme Court. That 
is not all the hurt we are doing. This talk 
about 10,000,000 people being disfranchised 
because they are required to pay two or three 
dollars to maintain the Government that 
protects them is not building in them those 
elements of civic fitness necessary to main- 
tain a democracy. I notice in section 1-A 
of the bill this language: 

“The requirements in many places under 
the jurisdiction of the United States that a 
poll tax be paid * has resulted in 
pernicious political activities, in that fre- 
quently such taxes are paid for the voters by 
other persons as an inducement for yoting 
for certain candidates.” 

Well, what are the authors trying to do; 
make it easier to buy and control votes? 
It seems to me all this talk about the poll- 
tax requirement disfranchising 10,000,000 
people is pathetic. It is the notion gone to 
seed that everybody is to have a free ride on 
the Government wagon, be bottle-fed, and 
rocked to sleep in the arms of some great 
governmental agency. That is not the sort 
of talk that makes people able to govern. 
The very idea of these people going around 
and telling grown, husky men without any 
physical disability, in times like these, that 
although you may have the benefits of good 
roads, of the courts, of police protection, and 
all the other provisions of government, a 
great injustice is done if you are asked to 
pay two or three dollars to the free-school 
funds before you are allowed to sit in the 
council of your Government and help to 
select your officials. I was in a big city not 
so long ago. They showed me a beautiful 
place where children came to play. I asked: 
“Is this free?” 

They said, “No, not quite; they make the 
children pay a little something.” 

I asked, “Why?” 

They said, “It does something fine for the 
children, for their self-respect, to have them 
pay just a little something before they can 
participate.” 

As I said, I am not discussing the p:rticu- 
lar thing—the poll tax itself. I am dis- 
cussing this destructive preachment associ- 
ated with the propaganda to force its pas- 
sage. I have had all the experiences, I have 
examined things. I know what makes people 
fit, not the things they get for nothing. 
There was a great man whose life I examined 
one time. He called himself Paul of Tarsus. 
One thing, his Roman citizenship, he got for 
nothing. He inherited it. The other, his 
religion, he payed for in blindness and in 
blood—a thing to him more valuable than his 
life. 

I am not talking about voting. I am talk- 
ing about the necessity of everybody in Am- 
erica putting his shoulder under the load of 
Government however small the lift, that he 
may feel it is his and have the thrill of serv- 
ice. Government can get along without it, 
but the citizen cannot if he is to remain fit 
to be a citizen of a great democracy. The poll 
tax may not be the way to do it but cer- 
tainly this propaganda with reference to 10,- 
000,000 people being disfranchised because 
they are expected to pay a couple of dollars 
per year for the maintenance of Government, 
and will not do it, is not good. 

All these people running around over the 
country saying, “You poor, helpless things,” 
trying to make everybody sorry for himself, 
taking the nerve and fight and strength and 
self-respect and self-confidence out of the 
people. They are the real menace to free 
constitutional self-government. That is what 
they have been doing all these years—ped- 
dling that sort of philosophy around over the 
country. There are more such organizations 
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now than we have ever had in the world, 
living off of the pity and the self-pity of peo- 
ple, preaching defeatism everywhere. It isa 
wonder to me we have many people in this 
country fit to live in a constitutional Gov- 
ernment with that sort of thing going on 
everywhere now. 

You poor little 10,000,000 people disfran- 
chised. How? Because, forsooth, you are 
asked to chip in one or two dollars, before 
you vote, to help educate the kids of this 
country, you are disfranchised; you have had 
a horrible thing done to you. As I say, I 
have not fully examined into how this poll- 
tax requirement works but I know how this 
giving people, able-bodied people “something 
for nothing” works. 

Is this proceeding giving these people, 
would you say, respect for the Constitution, 
as it is written, until it is changed by the 
method provided for its amendment in the 
Federal Constitution? 

In all the other times we sought a change 
we did it by constitutional amendment. We 
are here seeking to do it by constitutional 
disregard. Sing the national anthem, recite 
the creed, and look in on this some great 
stuff. 

Let us approach an examination of some 
of the constitutional questions which are 
involved. Here we were 13 nations. The 
13 nations decided they wanted an organiza- 
tion to do a few things for them. They sent 
some people to Philadelphia. There was no 
Federal Government, of course. These people 
went as the agents of these States. When 
they got to Philadelphia, the agents of the 
States, agents of the people—and no agents 
of the Federal Government—after a whole lot 
of talking and a good deal of writing and a 
good deal of shifting around, they finally 
got a document formulated. They sub- 
mitted it to the States, and these finally 
ratified the work of their agents and the 
Federal organization became a fact. 

Among the details of what they agreed to 
was article I, section 2, of the Constitution, 
and the electors in each State [for Members 
of Congress] shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature. 

In other words, the States would deter- 
mine the qualifications of the voters for 
their own State representatives, of course, 
and those same voters would elect their rep- 
resentatives in Congress. It was all threshed 
out and agreed to in the Constitutional 
Convention, written into the document, and 
ratified by the States. The States said they 
were going to determine the qualifications of 
their own voters for their State legislatures 
and that they were going to fix it so that 
their Members of Congress should be voted 
for by those voters who were qualified to vote 
for the members of their own State legisla- 
tures. That is all there is to it. Then they 
provided by article I, section 4: “The times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives, shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time 
by law make or alter such regulations.” 

The Congress might thus have to do with 
the time, and the place and the manner— 
the time, and the place, and the manner of 
the election; but the States retained control 
over the qualifications to vote. Members in 
this House who come from sovereign States, 
elected by people whom they profess to have 
some respect for and belief in, are disturbed 
that the States fix the qualifications for their 
own representatives, and fix them for their 
Members of Congress, and they have the 
same qualifications—the same set of voters, 

Mr. Chairman, I have some special re- 
sponsibility because this bill was held for 
a good while in the committee of which I 
happen to be chairman, I wish it had 
stayed there. Many of you Members, be- 
fore you get through with this thing, you 
who signed this petition, will wish it had 
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stayed there too. There is being stirred 
up in America these days in people whose 
sons are dying on the far-spread battlefields 
of the world some desire to have men and 
women stand here in this Chamber whom 
they are proud of and who stand firm despite 
the pressure of any group. I hope I am not 
speaking offensively to anybody. I certainly 
do not mean to do 80. 

There is much controversy as to the mean- 
ing of the applicable provisions of the Con- 
stitution. 

Who do you suppose would know what they 
meant? I listened to my distinguished 
friend from New York. Do you suppose that 
Madison and Hamilton, who sat in the Con- 
stitutional Convention, had any notion as to 
what this language meant? If you were 
wanting to call some witness to testify as to 
what was meant by this language would you 
feel that a man who was on the committee 
that helped fashion the final draft of the 
Constitution knew something about what it 
meant? Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Madison were 
working in close relationship not only in the 
Convention but in the effort to procure the 
ratification of the Constitution. They wrote 
in the Federalist under a common name 
“Publius,” I quote from the Federalist, No. 
52, of February 8, 1788: 

“The first view to be taken of this part of 
the Government relates to the qualification 
of the electors and the elected. Those of the 
former are to be the same with those of the 
electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature.” 

If you were to listen to anybody use that 
language and really wanted to know what 
he meant, instead of trying to find out what 
he did not mean, and he said that the voters 
for Members of Congress were to be the same 
as the voters for the most numerous branch 
of the State legislature, would you not have 
a pretty good notion what he meant? That 
language is so clear that it is giving the pro- 
ponents of this bill a lot of trouble. 

Continuing, the author says: 

“The definition of the right of suffrage is 
very justly regarded as the fundamental 
article of republican government. It was 
incumbent upon the Convention, therefore, 
to define and establish this right in the Con- 
stitution. To have left it open for the occa- 
sional regulation of Congress.” 

In other words, if they had left it open 
for the passage of a bill like this: 

“To have left it open for the occasional 
regulation of Congress would have been im- 
proper for the reason just mentioned. To 
have submitted it to the legislative discre- 
tion of the States would have been improper 
for the same reason; and for the additional 
reason that it would have rendered too de- 
pendent on the State governments that 
branch of the Federal Goverment which 
ought to be dependent on the people alone.” 

The thing that some of the States were 
concerned about at that time was that there 
might be imposed a property qualification. 

“To have reduced the different qualifica- 
tions in the different States to one uniform 
rule” as is being tried here by this bill 
“would probably have been as dissatisfactory 
to some of the States as it would have been 
difficult to the convention.” 

Remember the States were doing this. If 
you cannot have this in your mind, you 
cannot get the picture. There was no Fed- 
eral Government, The States were doing 
this whole thing. 

Continuing, the author says: 

“The provision made by the Convention 
appears, therefore, to be the best that lay 
within their option.” 

It must be satisfactory to every State be- 
cause it is conformable to the standard al- 
ready established or which may be estab- 
lished by the State itself. 

It will be safe to the United States, because 
being fixed by the State constitution, is not 
alterable by the State government and it 
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cannot be feared that the people of the States 
will alter this part of their constitution in 
such a manner as to abridge the rights se- 
cured for them by the Federal Constitution. 

That is, it would be safe to assume that 
the States would not put such onerous regu- 
lations, restrictions, and qualifications upon 
their own citizens voting for their own repre- 
sentatives as to prevent them from being 
fair standards for the qualifications for the 
election of their own Members of Congress. 

Again to the same effect, and this is very 
clear, in another article, Federalist No. 57, 
February 19, 1788, over the same name, this 
appears: 

“Who are to be the electors of the Federal 
Representatives?” 

That is what we want to know? This is the 
answer given by these leaders in the Con- 
stitutional Convention: 

“They are to be the same who exercise the 
right in every State of electing the corre- 
sponding branch of the State legislature.” 

I say with all respect, how anybody can fail 
to understand what that language means I 
cannot myself understand. I read it again: 

“Who are to be the electors of the Federal 
. Representatives? They are to be the same 
who exercise the right in every State of elect- 
ing the corresponding branch of the State 
legislature.” 

I want to introduce another witness and 
that is Mr. King, of Massachusetts. Mr. King, 
of Massachusetts, served with Hamilton on 
the Committee on Style and this is what he 
says (vol. 2, page 51, Elliot’s Debates) : 

“The power of control given by this section 
(art. I, sec. 4), extends to the manner of elec- 
tion, not to the qualifications of the electors.” 

That is the other section under considera- 
tion. 

The word “manner” is sought to be twisted 
into some sort of relationship to qualifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Nicholas, of Virginia (vol. 3, p. 8, El- 
liot’s Debates), to the same effect says the 
following, and these were the people who 
helped to construct the document and the 
people who sat in the State conventions and 
passed on the question of whether or not it 
would be approved: 

“In his plan there is a fixed rule for deter- 
mining the qualifications of electors, and that 
rule the most judicious that could possibly 
have been devised, because it refers to a cri- 
terion which cannot be changed. A qualifica- 
tion that gives a right to elect representa- 
tives for the State legislatures, gives also, by 
this Constitution, a right to choose repre- 
sentatives for the general government. As 
the qualifications of electors are different in 
the different States, no particular qualifica- 
tions, uniform through the States, would have 
been politic, as it would have caused a great 
inequality in the electors, resulting from the 
situation and circumstances of the respective 
States. Uniformity of qualifications would 
greatly affect the yeomanry in the States, as 
it would either exclude from this inherent 
right some who are entitled to it by the laws 
of some States at present, or be extended so 
universally as to defeat the admirable end 
of the institution of representation.” 

In the North Carol na Convention (vol. 4, 
p. 71, Elliott’s Debates) Mr. Steele said: 

“The power over the manner of elections 
does not include that of saying who shall 
vote (that. never left State control); the 
Constitution expressly says that the quali- 
fications (are those) which entitle a man to 
vote for a State representaive.” 

Mr. Davie, in the same convention (vol. 4, 
p. 61), said: 

“They may alter the manner of holding 
the election. * They cannot alter 
the nature of the elections; for it is estab- 
lished, as fundamental principles, that the 
electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature shall elect the Federal rep- 
resentatives, * * power is given to 
Congress, and extending only to the time of 
holding, the place of holding, and the man- 
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ner of holding the elections. Is this not the 
plain, literal, and grammatical construction 
of the clause? Is it possible to put any other 
construction on it, without departing from 
the natural order, and without deviating 
from the general meaning of the words, and 
every rule of grammatical construction? 
Twist it, torture it, as you may, sir, it is im- 
possible to fix a different sense upon it.” 

That construction was accepted during the 
construction and ratification of the Federal 
Constitution and has been the accepted con- 
struction since. 

After the War Between the States, when 
passion and hatred too often sat in the seat 
of government, even then, when it was de- 
termined necessary to do something with re- 
gard to the situation which then obtained, a 
constitutional amendment was deemed nec- 
essary to make it possible, 

When the seventeenth amendment, pro- 
viding for a direct election of Senators, was 
submitted, the identical arrangement as to 
the electors of the Members of the House was 
incorporated. I quote: 

“Amendment 17. The Senate of the United 
States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people there- 
of, for 6 years; and each Senator shall have 
one vote. The electors in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislatures.” 

With the clear, uninvolved language of the 
Constitution squarely against the construc- 
tion which the proponents of this bill would 
have us accept, and with the clear-cut state- 
ments of such contemporaries as Madison 
and Hamilton, King, Nicholas, Steele, and 
Davie, which I have quoted, clearly against 
its constitutionality, this is a most remark- 
able proceeding, remarkable even if there 
were no pronouncements by the courts of 
the land against its constitutionality. Many 
times the shadow of this question has come 
within the notice of the courts. Not once 
insofar as I know has the court indicated a 
belief in its constitutionality. 

I direct consideration now to a clear-cut 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States against the constitutionality of this 
bill with the identical question here indi- 
cated squarely before it. I refer to the case 
of Breedlove v. Suttles (302 U. S. 277), a 
unanimous opinion, delivered by Mr. Justice 
Butler. The case arose in Georgia. I quote 
from the opinion: 

“A Georgia statute provides that there shall 
be levied and collected each year from every 
inhabitant of the State between the ages of 
21 and 60 a poll tax of $1, but that the tax 
shall not be demanded from the blind or 
from females who do not register for voting 
(Georgia Code, 1933, sec. 92-108). The State 
constitution declares that to entitle a person 
to register and vote at any election he shall 
have paid all poll taxes that he may have had 
opportunity to pay agreeably to law (art. II, 
sec, 1, par. III; Code, sec. 2-603). The form 
of oath prescribed to qualify an elector con- 
tains a clause declaring compliance with that 
requirement (sec. 34-103). Tax collectors 
may not allow any person to register for 
voting unless satisfied that his poll taxes 
have been paid (sec. 34-114). Appellant 
brought this suit in the Superior Court of 
Frlton County to have the clause of the 
constitution and the statutory provisions 
above-mentioned declared repugnant to vari- 
ous provisions of the Federal Constitution 
and to compel appellee to allow him to regis- 
ter for voting without payment of poll taxes. 
The court dismissed his petition. The State 
supreme court affirmed” (183 Ga. 189; 188 
S. E. 140). 

“The pertinent facts alleged in the petition 
are these: March 16, 1936, appellant, a white 
male citizen 28 years old, applied to appellee 
to register him for voting for Federal and 
State officers at primary and general elec- 
tions. He informed appellee he had neither 
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made poll-tax returns nor paid any poll taxes 
and had not registered to vote because a re- 
ceipt for poll taxes and an oath that he had 
paid them are prerequisites to registration. 
He demanded that appellee administer the 
oath, omitting the part declaring payment 
of poll taxes, and allow him to register. Ap- 
pellee refused. 

“Appellant maintains that the provisions 
in question are repugnant to the equal pro- 
tection clause and the privileges and im- 
munities clause of the fourteenth amend- 
ment and to the nineteenth amendment.” 

You are all familiar with the equal pro- 
tection clause of the fourteenth amendment 
and also with the nineteenth amendment, 
the woman's suffrage amendment. 

“1. He asserts that the law offends the rule 
of equality in that it extends only to per- 
sons between the ages of 21 and 60 and to 
women only if they register for voting and 
in that it makes payment a prerequisite to 
registration. He does not suggest that ex- 
emption of the blind is unreasonable.” 

Then follows some discussion of the his- 
tory and nature of the poll tax which I will 
omit though very interesting and illumi- 
nating and is of weight. I further quote 
from this opinion at page 281, as follows: 

“2. To make payment of poll taxes a pre- 
requisite of voting is not to deny any privi- 
lege or immunity protected by the fourteenth 
amendment. Privilege of voting is not de- 
rived from the United States, but is con- 
ferred by the State and, save as restrained 
by the fifteenth and nineteenth amend- 
ments and other provisions of the Federal 
Constitution, the State may condition suf- 
frage as it deems appropriate. Minor v. Hap- 


persett (21 Wall. 162, 170 et seq.). Ex parte 
Yarbrough (110 U. S. 651, 664-665). McPher- 
son v. Blacker (146 U. S. 1, 37-38). Guinn v. 
United States (238 U. S. 347, 362). The priv- 


ileges and immunities protected are only 
those that arise from the Constitution and 
laws of the United States and not those that 
spring from other sources.” Hamilton v. 
Regents (293 U. S. 245, 261). 

Next the Court makes some analysis of the 
contention that this Georgia law violates the 
nineteenth amendment and holds—bottom 
page 283: 

“Its purpose is not to regulate the levy 
or collection of taxes. The construction for 
which appellant contends would make the 
amendment a limitation upon the power to 
tax. (Cites cases.) The payment of poll 
taxes as a prerequisite to voting is a familiar 
and reasonable regulation long enforced in 
many States and for more than a century in 
Georgia.” 

The Supreme Court was then composed 
of Chief Justice Hughes and Associate Jus- 
tices McReynolds, Brandeis, Sutherland, But- 
ler, Stone, Roberts, Cardozo, and Black. 

Since that decision this identical question, 
stripped of every detail which could possibly 
aid the most skilled expert in the art of con- 
fusing, reached the Supreme Court of the 
United States by application for a writ of 
certiorari. That case is Pirtle. v. Brown (118 
F. (2) 218). It was decided March 8, 1941, 
by the circuit court of appeals. On July 19, 
1941, Senator PEPPER, of Florida, appeared be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee in sup- 
port of S. 1280, “a bill concerning the quali- 
fications of voters or electors within the 
meaning of section 2, article I, of the Con- 
stitution, making unlawful the requirement 
for the payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite 
to voting in a primary or general election for 
national offices,” dealing with the same sub- 
ject matter as the bill here under dis- 
cussion. 

I quote from Senator PEPPER’S statement 
found at page 7 of the Senate hearings: 

“In the Pirtle case the question was 
squarely presented as to whether or not the 
State could condition the right of a citizen 
to vote for a Congressman in an election, 
not the primary, but a special election called 
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to elect a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives because that citizen had not com- 
plied, or had failed to pay a poll tax, thus 
allowing him to vote. Notice that this was 
not for a State election nor any primary 
and that it was admitted that he had done 
everything to qualify but pay the poll tax.” 

Now that is Senator PEPPER’S explanation 
of the facts. 

I continue to quote from Senator PEPPER, 
page 9, Senate hearing: 

“Behold the suggestion that the right to 
vote for a Member of Congress of the United 
States, the President of the United States, 
the Vice President, or the electors, are con- 
ditioned by the State upon such terms as the 
State wants to impose; that the right “is 
conferred by the State and, save as restrained 
by the fifteenth and nineteenth amend- 
ments” regarding race, color, or previous con- 
ditions of servitude and other provisions of 
the Federal Constiution, the State may con- 
dition suffrage as it deems appropriate. * * * 

“So that in that case the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Sixth Circuit, held that the State 
still had the right to condition the exercise 
of the franchise in any way it wanted to 
do so. 

I continue to quote from the Senate com- 
mittee hearings; this colloquy took place: 

“Senator O’MaHoNey. Was there any dis- 
sent in that case? 

“Senator PEPPER. No; it was a unani- 
mous decision of three judges, and now it 
appears that there is a writ of certiorari 
pending before the Supreme Court relative 
to that case, and I venture to predict that 
that petition for certiorari will be granted, 
and I do not expect that decision to stand.” 

On the 18th day of October 1941 the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, with the 
application of the writ of certiorari seeking 
to bring the questions involved in the Pirtle 
case before it, refused to grant the writ. 
It could not do otherwise. 

Whatever may be the opinion of mem- 
bers of that Court with regard to the poll- 
tax qualification, it is their business to in- 
terpret the Constitution as it is written. 
As it is written, the States cannot deprive a 
person of the right to vote on account of sex, 
because the Constitution has been amended. 
The Supreme Court so holds, of course. The 
States cannot deprive a person of the right 
to vote because of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude. The Supreme Court so 
holds. The States cannot deprive a person of 
the right to vote for Members of Congress if 
he is qualified to vote under the laws of his 
State for the members of the most numerous 
branch of the legislature. The Supreme 
Court so holds. 

By the decision in the Classic case (313 
U. S. 299) the distinction between the gen- 
eral and primary elections seems to have 
been eliminated. Included in the rights 
secured by the Constitution are the rights 
of a qualified voter to have his physical op- 
portunity to vote undisturbed and to have 
his vote counted, within the protection of 
sections 19 and 20 of the Federal Criminal 
Code. 

The citizen is entitled to Federal protec- 
tion as to the time of holding elections, the 
place of holding elections, and the manner 
in which elections are conducted, condi- 
tioned only that the voter is qualified to vote 
for a member of the most numerous branch 
of his own State legislature. Now it is con- 
tended that even though he may not be 
qualified to vote for a member of the most 
numerous branch of his own State legisla- 
ture—that standard of qualification which is 
set up in the Constitution—Congress can 
get rid of that standard by making it unlaw- 
ful. That seems to be on the theory that 
its enforcement would deprive the non-poll- 
tax payer of a Federal constitutional right 
which Congress would have the right to en- 
force by appropriate legislation. 
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Deleting from section 20 of the Criminal 
Code that part thereof made nonapplicable 
by the decision in the Classic case, it reads 
as follows: 

“Section 20 of the Criminal Code (U. S. C., 
title 28, sec. 52): 

“ ‘Whoever, under color of any law, statute, 
ordinance, regulation, or custom, willfully 
subjects, or causes to be subjected, any in- 
habitant of any State, Territory, or District 
to the deprivation of any rights, privileges, 
or immunities secured or protected by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
* + + shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned not more thar 1 year, or 
both. 

In other words, if this bill is constitutional, 
corrective legislation, from the standpoint 
of the proponents of this legislation, is al- 
ready on the statute books. If a person has 
a constitutional right to vote without paying 
a poll tax, he is protected by existing law. 
Whatever constitutional rights the citizen 
has to yote without complying with the poll- 
tax requirement of a State have been pro- 
tected. Furthermore, existing legislation 
covers the whole field of the citizen’s consti- 
tutional rights. 

Each time in our governmental history 
it has been deemed advisable to establish a 
new limitation over the power of States to 
control election qualifications it was known 
it could not be done as here attempted, by 
act of Congress, hut it must be done by the 
States themselves. 

After the Supreme Court refused to dis- 
turb the circuit court’s holding in the Pirtle 
case, the proponents fell back on the Classic 
case. But in the Classic case there was not 
involved one single question which could 
arise in a case testing the general constitu- 
tionality of this proposed legislation. 

So we have this situation. We have the 
clear language of the Constitution and we 
have the interpretation of the men who 
helped to fashion the Constitution and the 
men who discussed it when the States ratified 
it. We have the philosophy of democratic 
government and we have the Clear-cut de- 
cision of the Supreme Court holding that 
this proposed legislation is unconstitutional. 

Now, let me make this observation, and I 
do this in all earnestness and seriousness. If 
you do succeed in breaking through the con- 
stitutional barrier, ignoring the interpreta- 
tion made by the contemporaries of the Con- 
stitution, its practical interpretation and 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, and 
should secure judicial approval you would 
then have a situation under which there 
would be no effective restraint upon the 
power of Congress to fix the qualifications of 


- those who vote. The power to fix it down is 


the power to fixitup. You would be putting 
into what is coming to be a great Federal 
bureaucracy the power to deny the States the 
right to control suffrage. They are the 
organizations that are close to the people. 

This legislation is being offered, so it is 
claimed, in behalf of the poor man. I want 
to call to witness the history of the ages, that 
they are the sort of people who have been 
protected by respected constitutions through 
all time that has passed. Whenever there 
is nothing to restrain the might of the group 
that is in power, the rights of the poor man 
suffer. 

Men and women of America, if we hold our 
Constitution in disrespect, the Constitution 
is doomed. Oh, I mean it. You think it 
could not happen tous. How can you main- 
tain constitutional government without a 
constitution? How can you maintain a con- 
stitution unless the people hold it in rever- 
ence and unless those who are charged with 
the solemn responsibility of guarding it, pro- 
tect it? You think you have only a few 
States to deal with now and you think you 
are strong enouzh to do it now, because you 
have the might of votes now, but whenever 
the constitutional rights of the few are not 
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respected, the time is not far distant when 
those who were strong at the moment will 
appeal in vain for the protection of the Con- 
stitution that they have destroyed. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, SumMNeERs of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes more. If the consti- 
tutional rights of the meanest persons are 
not maintained and protected, the constitu- 
tional rights of the best are not safe. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. With reference to 
the matter of our taking the constitutional 
oath as Members of this body our right to 
sit here is based entirely upon taking the 
oath to defend the Constitution of the United 
States, which confirms the gentleman's ob- 
servation with reference to the preservation 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. Sumners of Texas. That is true, and 
that is a challenging fact. The men who 
fashioned this Constitution and who read 
deeply into the mysteries of life knew that 
there would come a time when the institu- 
tions of freedom would be imperiled, and 
they required that before we entered this 
Chamber we pledge ourselves by our sol- 
emn plight that we will defend the Consti- 
tution, and now is the time and today is the 
hour. 

Mr. Chairman, I look over my country and 
I see the picture in the world today. I rec- 
ognize that my country, perhaps, stands as 
the last, as the great independent constitu- 
tional government in the world. I see a time 
that has come in the history of my country 
when the Constitution is no longer revered 
much among the people, and I see a time 
in my country when it seems as if it is ex- 
pedient to find a way around it. I wonder, 
too, if your Nation and my Nation is to be 
added to the list of those from which free- 
dom has departed. 

I know with all that I have been able to 
learn that freedom cannot endure among any 
people who do not have fundamental laws 
that hold them true to the course of that 
destiny against the pressure of expediency 
and the whim of the moment. I am very 
grateful, gentlemen, for your attention dur- 
ing these more or less disconnected remarks. 
I am grateful for your attention, and if I 
may have the attention of the Chair, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and to add some additional quotations, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there cen 

There was no objectlon. 

PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS AT 
THIS POINT 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, universal 
suffrage has never existed anywhere in 
the history of the world. Every sov- 
ereignty has fixed its own qualifications 
prerequisite to the privilege of the exer- 
cise of the elective franchise. The poll 
tax is one of these qualifications; age, 
residence, property ownership, and regis- 
tration are some of the others most com- 
mon. That the poll tax is a qualification 
made a prerequisite to the privilege of 
voting by some sovereignties is too clear 
for argument. Section 178 of the Con- 
stitution of Alabama, for instance, reads, 
in its pertinent part, as follows: 

To entitle a person to vote in any election 


by the people he shall have * * * paid 
all poll taxes, 
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Whether or not there should be a poll 
tax may be debatable, but not in this 
forum except on the question of sub- 
mitting a constitutional amendment to 
the States for ratification. The fixing, 
vel non, of such a requirement is exclu- 
sively for each State to determine for it- 
self. There never has been a Federal 
election; nor a Federal vote. All elec- 
tions have been and are State elections, 
and only those who have qualified under 
State law are eligible to vote therein, 

The exclusive right of a State to fix the 
qualifications prerequisite to the privilege 
of voting is well recognized and estab- 
lished: 

DISTINGUISHED TEXT WRITERS 

“Among the absolute, unqualified rights 
of the States is that of regulating the elective 
franchise; it is the foundation of State au- 
thority; the most important political func- 
tion exercised by the people in their sovereign 
capacity.” Whilst “the right of the people to 
participate in the legislature is the best 
security of liberty and foundation of all free 
government,” yet it is subordinate to the 
higher power of regulating the qualifications 
of the electors and the elected. The original 
power of the people in their aggregate politi- 
cal capacity, is delegated in the form of 
suffrage to such persons as they deem proper 
for the safety of the commonwealth; Brightly 
Election Cases (Anderson v. Baker (32, 33, 34, 
23 Maryland 631) ). 


Story, treating of this subject, says: 

Every constitution of government in these 
United States has assumed, as a fundamental 
principle, the right of the people of the State 
to alter, abolish, and modify the form of its 
own government according to the sovereign 
pleasure of the people. In fact, the people 
of each State have gone much further and 
settled a far more critical question by decid- 
ing who shall be the voters entitled to ap- 
prove and reject the constitution framed 
by a delegated body under their direction. 
(1 Story Constitution, ch. 9, sec. 581.) 

From this it will be seen how little, even 
in the most free of republican governments, 
any abstract right of suffrage, or any orig- 
inal and indefeasible privilege, has been rec- 
ognized in practice (ibid.). In no two of 
these State constitutions will it be found 
that the qualifications of the voters are set- 
tled upon the same uniform basis, so that 
we have the most abundant proofs that 
among a free and enlightened people con- 
vened for the purpose of establishing their 
own forms of government and the rights of 
their own voters the question as to the due 
regulation of the qualifications has been 
deemed a matter of mere State policy, and 
varied to meet the wants, to suit the preju- 
dices, and to foster the interests of the ma- 
jority. 

The exclusive right of the several States 
to regulate the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise and to prescribe the qualifications of 
voters was never questioned, nor attempted 
to be interfered with, until the fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States was forced upon unwilling communi- 
ties (the States then lately in rebellion) by 
the military power of the General Govern- 
ment, and thus made a part of our organic 
law; a necessary sequence, perhaps, of the 
Civil War, but nonetheless a radical change 
in the established theory of our Government. 
(Brightly Election Cases, author’s note, pp. 
42, 43.) 

The right to vote is not of necessity con- 
nected with citizenship. The rights of the 
citizen are civil rights, such as liberty of per- 
son and of conscience, the right to acquire 
and possess property, all of which are distin- 
guishable from the political privilege of suf- 
frage. 
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The history of the country shows that there 
is no foundation in fact for the view that 
the right of suffrage is one of the “privileges 
or immunities of citizens.” (McCrary Elec- 
tions, p. 3.) 

“The right to vote is not vested, it is purely 
conventional, and may be enlarged or re- 
stricted, granted, or withheld, at pleasure, 
and without fault.” 

In Blair v. Ridgely (41 Mo. 161), the ques- 
tion at issue arose out of the provision of 
article II, seetion 3, of the Constitution of 
1865 of the State of Missouri. By this section 
it was provided that no person should be 
deemed a qualified voter who had ever been 
in armed hostility to the United States, or 
to the government of the State of Missouri; 
that every person should, at the time of offer- 
ing to vote, take an oath that he was not 
within the inhibition of this section, and 
that any person declining to take such oath 
should not be allowed to vote. The plain- 
tiff, at an election held in the city of St. 
Louis on November 7, 1865, offered to vote, 
but refused to take the oath prescribed by 
the constitution. His vote being rejected, he 
brought his action against the judges of the 
election for damages. The case was taken to 
the Supreme Court of Missouri, where it was 
argued exhaustively, nd with much learn- 
ing, by eminent counsel, and the argument is 
to be found in full in the Reports of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri, volume 41. It 
was contended by the plaintiff that the sec- 
tion of the constitution in question was in 
violation of the Constitution of the United 
States, being a bill of attainder and an ex 
post facto law within the meaning of that 
instrument, and, in consequence, null and 
void. But the court held against this con- 
tention, drawing the distinction between laws 
passed to punish for offenses in orden to pre- 
vent their repetition and laws passed to pro- 
tect the public franchises and privileges from 
abuse by falling into unworthy hands. It is 
said by the court that “The State may not 
pass laws in the form or with the effect of 
bills of attainder, ex post facto laws, or laws 
impairing the obligation of contracts. It may 
and has full power to pass laws, restrictive 
and exclusive, for the preservation or promo- 
tion of the common interests as political or 
social emergencies may from time to time 
require, though in certain instances disabili- 
ties may directly flow in consequence. It 
should never be forgotten that the State is 
organized for the public weal as well as for 
individual purposes, and while it may not dis- 
regard the safeguards that are thrown around 
the citizen for his protection by the constitu- 
tion, it cannot neglect to perform and do 
what is for the public good.” 

It was argued in Blair v. Ridgely that the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Cummings v. Missouri (4 Wall. 277), 
where it was held that this section of the 
Missouri constitution, so far as it provided 
an oath to be taken by preachers, was in the 
nature of pains and penalties, and conse- 
quently void, wen decisive of the Blair case. 
But the distinction between the right to 
practice a profession or follow a calling and 
the right to vote is clearly stated in the opin- 
ion of Judge Wagner, as follows: 

“The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Cummings case proceeds 
on the idea that the right to pursue a call- 
ing or profession is a natural and inalien- 
able right and that a law precluding a per- 
son from practicing his calling or profession 
on account of past conduct is inflicting a 
penalty, and therefore void. There are cer- 
tain rights which inhere in and attach to 
the person, and of which he cannot be de- 
prived except by forfeiture for crime, where- 
of he must be first tried and convicted 
according to due process of law. These are 
termed natural or absolute rights. * * * 
But is the right to vote or to exercise the 
privilege of the elective franchise a right 
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either natural, absolute, or vested? It is 
certain that in a state of nature, discon- 
nected with Government, no person has or 
can enjoy it. That the privilege of par- 
ticipating in the elective franchise in this 
free and enlightened country is an important 
and interesting one is most true. But we are 
not aware that it has ever been held or ad- 
judged to be a vested interest in any in- 
dividual. 

“Suffrage in the United States not being a 
vested right, it results that persons who have 
enjoyed and exercised the privilege, and 
who have been qualified electors, may be en- 
tirely disfranchised and deprived of the 
privilege by constitutional provision, and 
such persons are entirely without a remedy 
at law. (McCrary, Elections, p. 9.) 

“The whole subject of the regulation of 
elections, including the prescribing of quali- 
fications for suffrage, is left by the National 
Constitution to the several States, except as 
it is provided by that instrument that the 
electors for Representatives in Congress shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature, and as the fifteenth amendment 
forbids denying to citizens the right to vote 
on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. Participation in the elec- 
tive franchise is a privilege rather than a 
right, and it is granted or denied on grounds 
of general policy, the prevailing view being 
that it should be as general as possible con- 
sistent with the public safety. (Cooley's 
Constitutional Limitations, 8th ed., Carring- 
ton, vol. 2.)” 


Also, the following treatises are to the 
same effect: 

Morse, Citizenship, section 3. 
8 Constitutional Law, section 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
Article I, section 2: 


The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture. 


Article I, section 4: 


The times, places, and manner of 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators. 


Article I, section 8, clause 18: 


To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof. 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND OTHER COURTS 

To make payment of poll taxes a pre- 
requisite of voting is not to deny any privi- 
lege or immunity protected by the fourteenth 
amendment. Privilege of voting is not de- 
rived from the United States, but is conferred 
by the State, and, save as restrained by the 
fifteenth and nineteenth amendments and 
other provisions of the Federal Constitution, 
the State may condition suffrage as it deems 
appropriate. The privileges and immunities 
protected are only those that arise from the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
and not those that spring from other sources 
(Breedlove v. Suttles (302 U. S. 277, 283); 
Pirtle v. Brown (118 Fed. 2d 218, certiorari 
denied by Supreme Court, 62 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
64); Huber v. Reiley (53 Penn. St. 112); 
Minor v. Happersett (21 Wall. U. S. 162, 170); 
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United States v. Reese (92 U. S. 214, 217, 
218); United States v. Cruikshank (92 U. S. 
542); McPherson v. Blacker (146 U. S. 1, 38, 
39); Anderson v. Baker (23 Md. 531); Ex parte 
Yarborough (110 U. S. 631, 664, 665); Blair v. 
Ridgely (41 Mo. 63); Guinn v. United States 
(238 U. S. 347, 362, L. R. A. 1916 A. 1134); 
Ex parte Stratton (1 W. Va. 305); Kring v. 
Missouri (107 U. S. 221); Hamilton v. Regents 
(293 U. S. 245, 261); Washington v. State 
(75 Ala. 582) ). 


The proponents of this measure rely 
for support of their contention almost 
exclusively upon the case of United 
States v. Classic et al. (313 U. S. 299). 
They contend very artfully that this case 
justifies the Congress in the enactment 
of such a bill, but they do not mention 


the fact that the Classic case was a crim- ` 


inal prosecution against commissioners 
of elections for willfully altering and 
falsely counting and certifying the bal- 
lots of voters cast in a primary election 
for a Representative in Congress, among 
others. Based on article I, section 2, of 
the Federal Constitution, quoted supra, 
the majority decision of the Supreme 
Court holds: 

Obviously included within the right to 
choose, secured by the Constitution, is the 
right of qualified voters within a State to 
cast their ballots and have them counted at 
congressional elections. 


We concede the soundness of this 
holding. 

The majority opinion further holds 
that since by law, in Louisiana, primaries 
are made an integral part of the pro- 
cedure for the possible choice of Con- 
gressmen, and since in Louisiana the 
nomination resulting from the primary 
is equivalent to election, the criminal 
statute covers interference with the right 
to vote and have the votes honestly 
counted and certified, in primaries as 
well as in general elections. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, with Justices 
Black and Murphy, dissented as to pri- 
maries. The dissenting opinion is power- 
ful, if not unanswerable in the particular 
case. We leave the members of the Su- 
preme Court to their quarrel on this point 
as it is not germane in the consideration’ 
of the pending bill. 

Neither the majority nor minority of 
the Supreme Court question congres- 
sional power to protect by appropriate 
legislation the right secured by the Con- 
stitution to a vote and an honest count 
and certification. They agree that this is 
assured by article I, section 2, quoted 
supra, with article I, section 8, clause 18, 
which gives Congress the power “to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or in any 
department or officer thereof.” 

It may be questioned whether or not 
the right to vote and to an honest count 
is a power vested by this Constitution in 
the Government of the United States or 
in any department or officer thereof. 
This question, however, has no bearing 
upon our instant inquiry. The vital ques- 
tion of law pertinent to the debate of the 
constitutionality, vel non, of the pending 
bill is, not whether Congress has consti- 
tutional power to pass a criminal law, to 
punish interference with the right of a 
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qualified voter to vote and to have an 
honest count, but has Congress the con- 
stitutional power to pass a law usurping 
the admittedly exclusive power of a State 
to prescribe the qualifications of its quali- 
fied voters? © 

No matter what interpretation they 
may seek to put on the Classic case, no 
matter how critical they may be of the 
Breedlove case, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, in the 
case of Pirtle v. Brown et al. (118 Fed. 
Rep., second series, p. 218), followed 
the Breedlove decision, quoted from it, 
and cited it approvingly, and the Su- 
preme Court denied certiorari, thereby 
refusing to upset the decision in the Pirtle 
case, after the decision by the Supreme 
Court in the Classic case had been 
handed down—Sixty-second Supreme 
Court Reports, page 64. 

So the Supreme Court, since its deci- 
sion in the Classic case was handed down, 
has refused to review the decision in the 
Pirtle case, which was handed down after 
the decision in the Classic case and which 
agrees fully with the holding in the 
Breedlove decision. 

The Breedlove and Pirtle cases were 
both poll-tax cases. The Classic case had 
nothing to do with the poll-tax question. 
The sole question in the Classic case was: 
May State election officia!s steal ballots 
cast by duly qualified voters for a candi- 
date for Congress in a State primary 
election, in violation of a Federal crim- 
inal statute condemning all such ras- 
cality, without being subject to prosecu- 
tion and punishment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

The Supreme Court held: That the 
right granted the Federal Government 
by article I, section 2, of the Federal 
Constitution, to have its Congressmen 
chosen in a State election, meant the 
right to have them honestly chosen; and 
that the right granted the Federal Gov- 
ernment by article I, section 8, clause 18 
of the Federal Constitution, “To make 
all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof,” author- 
ized the making of the law violated by 
Classic and his partners in crime. In 
other words, the Classic case dealt not 
with who was a qualified voter under 
Louisiana law, but with the right to have 
an honest count of the ballots of ad- 
mittedly qualified voters. 

The United States of America was 
created by the Thirteen Crown Colonies. 
It existed long before the Constitution. 
As far as external sovereignty in inter- 
national affairs was concerned, it was a 
sovereign Nation. It functioned through 
the Continental Congress composed of 
delegates from the Thirteen Colonies, 
The Colonies became free and independ- 
ent States by virtue of the Declaration 
of Independence, in the making of which 
they united, and which was validated by 
force of arms. Each State was sovereign, 
supreme, free, and independent except 
as they in the exercise of their sover- 
eignty, banded themselves together and 
delegated, by their own free will and 
accord, certain of the powers of their 
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sovereignty to the limited union they 
agreed upon and formed. This Union, 
according to the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, was to be perpetual and in inter- 
national affairs was given sovereignty. 
It had no power whatsoever in domestic 
affairs. It could not even levy taxes for 
its own support, being dependent upon 
contributions made by the States.. The 
sum total of all domestic sovereignty was 
in the respective States and has been 
diminished from time to time only as the 
absolutely sovereign States saw fit to 
make further delegations of parts of their 
sovereign power. After becoming con- 
vinced that the union existing before and 
under the Articles of Confederation was 
impracticable, the Constitution was or- 
dained and established “in order to form 
a more perfect union.” The Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case 
of United States v. Curtis-Wright Export 
Corp. et al. (299 U. S. 304, 315) says: 

The broad statement that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can exercise no powers except those 
specifically enumerated in the Constitution, 
and such implied powers as are necessary and 
proper to carry into effect the enumerated 
powers, is categorically true only in respect 
of our internal affairs. In that field, the 
primary purpose of the Constitution was to 
carve from the general mass of legislative 
powers then possessed by the States such 
portions as it was thought desirable to vest 
in the Federal Government, leaving those 
„ in the enumeration still in the 

es. 


„There never has been a Federal elec- 
tion held nor a Federal vote cast. The 
States existed before the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They created it. They gave 
it life and such limited powers as it 
possesses. The power to hold elections 
and to authorize people to vote was never 
delegated to the Federal Government. It 
has always been and remains in each 
State. 

In the Constitution of the United 
States, however, the States—absolutely 
sovereign in this field as well as in all do- 
mestic affairs—changed the form of their 
Federal Government and provided in ar- 
ticle I, section 2: 

The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of Members chosen every second year 
by the people of the several States, and the 
electors in each State shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislature. 


In 1913 the seventeenth amendment 
became a part of the Constitution of the 
United States, providing for the election 
of Senators in exactly thesame way. But 
both Senators and Representatives were 
to be elected, not by the people of the 
United States nor by the votes of persons 
authorized to vote by the United States, 
but “by the people of the several States, 
and the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature,” fixed by the State. 

When the States in convention assem- 
bled agreed to undertake to hold elections 
for the Federal Government, the way it 
was to be done was merely by admitting 
candidates for Federal office into the reg- 
ular State elections. All elections are 
State elections. They always have been, 
are now, and should so continue. In 
agreeing to admit candidates for Federal 
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office to State elections, the States did 
not stipulate what qualifications they 
would fix as prerequisite to the privilege 
of voting. They did not limit themselves. 
They did not confer any right whatever 
upon their Federal Government except 
that its candidates could run in their 
elections and be voted on by the voters of 
the States—those who had been given the 
franchise of suffrage in each State by 
the law of the State. But in assuming 
this obligation they gave this plc ige: 

And the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. 


In other words, wrote the States, we 
pledge you that as our guest in our politi- 
cal homes you will be treated as well as 
we treat members of our own political 
family. We will give you the best we 
have, judged by the same standards and 
safeguards we have erected for our own 
safety. But we will use for you only the 
same servants we employ for ourselves, 
and we do not agree to make you master, 
nor to employ more nor different servants 
because of this hosptality we cordially 
extend to you. 

The principle dominating this field of 
thought is that “the law guarantees every 
citizen the right to be justly governed, 
but not the privilege of being one of the 
governors.” 

We are perfectly familiar with the dis- 
tinction sought to be drawn by the sup- 
porters of this measure between qualifi- 
cations and conditions. In the last anal- 
ysis, however, this seems to be a distinc- 
tion without a difference. Whether the 
requirements fixed by the law of a State 
as prerequisites to the privilege of voting 
be conditions or qualifications is unes- 
sential. Whatever they may be called, 
the State alone has the right to fix them. 
The Federal Government has no such 
right. We are, of course, also familiar 
with section 4 of article I of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the pertinent 
part of which reads as follows: 

The times, places, an manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to the place of choosing 
Senators. 


While this does delegate to Congress 
a certain veto power, it is only as to regu- 
lations prescribed by a State as to “the 
times, places, and manner of holding 
elections.” It has nothing whatever to 
do with the paramount right of a State 
to fix conditions or qualifications pre- 
requisite to the privilege of voting. It 
has to do exclusively with the “how” of 
the election, not with the “who” of the 
electors. ; 

You may say that a poll-tax require- 
ment is unfair and unwise, but you have 
no vestige of authority or right to outlaw 
the poll tax by statute as here pro- 
posed. 


The caste system of India may be all 
wrong and indefensible, but the Congress 
of the United States has no power to 
change it. We have just as much power 
over India as we have over Alabama. 

England may, in our judgment, be fool- 
ish in keeping her King, but no one would 
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suggest that we have any semblance of 
power to fire their King, yet we have 
even less power over Alabama or any 
other State of this Union than we have 
over England. The reason is plain. We 
are oafh-bound to respect the sovereign- 
ty of every State of the United States, 
whereas we took no such oath with re- 
spect to England, 

Germany’s treatment of the Jews is 
barbarous, but no one of us has ever 
sponsored a measure here to stop this 
rape of right, this inhuman murder of 
law, realizing that, so far as this Congress 
could legislate, Germany's internal af- 
fairs were Germany’s business and not 
ours. 

I want to call your attention to the 
propaganda which has been flooding the 
Capitol of late, much of which has come 
to my desk, issued by organizations that 
are supporting this measure, calling at- 
tention to the fact that there is no race 
question presented here because more 
white are disenfranchised by the poll tax 
than colored people. Whether that be 
true or not makes no difference. There 
certainly is no distinction made, and no 
discrimination is practiced or possible 
under any of the poll-tax statutes or con- 
stitutional provisions. 

May I read to you what the Constitu- 
tion of Alabama says on the subject con- 
tained in section 178 of the Constitution 
of Alabama? 

To cntitle a person to vote in any election 
of the people he shall have— 


Then deleting the provisions as to age, 
residence, and registration— 
paid all poll taxes. 


Could any words be devised or used 
which would more clearly evidence the 
fact that that is a primary qualification 
fixed for all who would vote by the Con- 
stitution of Alabama? 

It is a requirement of a condition pre- 
cedent to the privilege of voting. I 
maintain that there are no words that 
would have evidenced such an intent 
more clearly. So it is that if we are to 
comply with our oaths of office, if we are 
to uphold and maintain the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, as we have 
sworn to do, we cannot thus impinge 
upon the sovereignty of the State of Ala- 
bama, 

This bill would override and violate 
the sovereignty of those States which 
have seen fit in their wisdom to adopt 
the poll tax as one of the prerequisites 
to the privilege of voting in elections 
held in and by those States. 

But not only is the poll tax require- 
ment a qualification made a prerequisite 
to the privilege of voting, it is also a fair 
and reasonable test. 

There can be no escape from the con- 
clusion that this refers not to the how 
of the election but to the who of the 
electors. It certainly has nothing what- 
soever to do with the time, nor place, 
nor manner of holding any election. It 
certainly provides a reasonable test of 
qualification in that its payment is left 
purely voluntary and all money received, 
without deduction of any fees or other 
costs, goes to the public schools. So, the 
poll-tax requirement tests a citizen's 
interest in the financial support of the 
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public schools of his State and also tests 
his interest in obtaining for himself the 
franchise of suffrage. One really desir- 
ing to vote, one who would take an in- 
terest in voting, one who would take 
the trouble to post himself upon the 
merits or demerits of candidates and is- 
sues, has never minded and will never 
mind paying $1.50 a year in order to qual- 
ify as an elector. If one desiring to vote 
values the privilege of voting less than 
$1.50 a year, it is doubtful if he could be 
a good elector. Therefore, since sec- 
tion 4 of article I of the Federal Con- 
stitution is the only grant of power to 
Congress over suffrage and elections, 
Congress has no power at all to pass a 
law overriding this requirement of State 
law. This was the holding of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
Breedlove case and again in the Pirtle 
case. 

In conclusion, therefore, I invite your 
particular and special attention to those 
passages of Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress wherein he expressed his parental 
solicitude for the future of the Nation 
of which he was father: 

That your Union and brotherly affection 
may be perpetuated. 


And this primary injunction: 


The unity of government which constitutes 
you one people is also now dear to you, It is 
justly so, for it is a main pillar in the edifice 
of your real independence, the support of 
your tranquility at home, your peace abroad, 
of your safety, of your prosperity in every 
shape, of that very liberty which you so 
highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee that 
from different causes, and from different 
quarters, much pains will be taken, many 
artifices employed, to weaken in your minds 
the conviction of this truth; as this is the 
point in your political fortress against which 
the batteries of internal and external enemies 
will be most constantly and actively (though 
often covertly and insidiously) directed, it is 
of infinite moment that you should properly 
estimate the immense value of your National 
Union to your collective and individual hap- 
piness; that you should cherish a cordial, 
habitual, and immovable attachment to it, 
accustoming yourselves to think and speak 
of it as of the palladium of your political 
safety and prosperity, watching for its preser- 
vation with jealous anxiety, discountenanc- 
ing whatever may suggest even a suspicion 
that it can in any event be abandoned, and 
indignantly frowning upon the first dewning 
of every attempt to alienate any portion of 
our country from the rest, or to enfeeble the 
sacred ties which now link together the vari- 
ous parts. 


The mighty mind of our first President, 
as he let it run down the long years of 
the future, saw clearly that from time to 
time there would be legislation proposed 
and administrative policies considered 
which would tend toward disintegration 
of the unity which he conceived to be and 
which we all must admit is essential to 
the preservation of our form of govern- 
ment, the dual system of government, the 
States supreme in their realm of internal 
affairs, the Federal Government supreme 
in its exclusive sphere of international 
affairs. 

No one can deny that the South has 
taken its rightful place and performed 
well its full part in every foreign war 
which this country has waged. In the 
War of the Revolution the blood of south- 
ern patriots reddened the soil of New 
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England and wrote thereby a plea against 
sectionalism. The ragged heroes who 
followed Washington across the Dela- 
ware and to Valley Forge were Americans 
all. There was no sectional partisanship. 
among the boys who fought at Cha- 
pultepec nor San Jacinto. The forces of 
the Republic in our war with Spain were 
not clad in blue or gray, but in the uni- 
form of the Nation. The boys who sleep 
on San Juan Hill in the trenches around 
Santiago were from every part of the 
Union. 

Those men who “gave the last full 
measure of devotion” in France in World 
War I and their buddies who, thank 
God, came back to live among us, were 
Americans—not northerners nor south- 
erners nor easterners nor westerners. 

The same thing is equally true in the 
desperate struggle for survival we call 
World War II. Every one of those wars 
of the Republic has been nonsectional, 
and united we stood, fought, and won. 

More than a year before the Declara- 
tion of Independence was adopted by the 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia, a 
similar declaration of independence was 
adopted by a convention which met in 
Charlotte, N.C. It is known as the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence. 
From a pamphlet preserved in the 
Library of Congress we learn: 

Therefore on the said 19th May 1775 the 
said committee met in Charlotte Town (two 
men from each company) vested with all 
powers these their constituents had or con- 
ceived they had. 

After a short conference about their suffer- 
ing brethren beseiged and suffering every 
hardship in Boston and the American blood 
running in Lexington, the electrical fire flew 
into every breast. 


These men of the South felt keenly the 
afflictions of their brethren in Boston and 
the news of the American blood running 
in Lexington caused the electrical fire to 
fly into every breast. Would that we 
were so closely knit in bonds of brother- 
hood and sympathetic regard today. The 
ground that we have lost in this respect 
may be regained but not without mutual 
respect and confidence. 

Every one of those hardy pioneers 
loved his fellows engaged in the common 
struggle to build here “a new nation, con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created 
equal.” We have a rich, common herit- 
age from these founding fathers. There 
is much to love in the citizens of every 
part of our great Nation. We may look 
on this and be drawn closer together. 
We may look on the divisive elements and 
become hostile camps. The future is in 
our hands today to inar or to make. The 
South asks and will have no part in the 
local problems of other sections. We 
have full confidence in our brethren that 
they will work out their own difficulties 
wisely and well. We may consider the 
things that will make us one or the things 
which divide. My plea is not made as a 
southerner nor as the Representative of 
a great district of Alabama, but as a 
humble citizen of this great Republic. I 
plead with you, my colleagues, and with 
all who have ears to hear, that we set our- 
selves against consideration of those 
things which tend to divide us and give 
our best thought to those things which 
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unite. There are many measures chal- 
lenging our best united thought. 

Let us press forward toward our glo- 
rious destiny in unity, “discountenancing 
whatever may suggest even a suspicion 
that it can in any event be abandoned, 
and indignantly frowning upon the first 
dawning of every attempt to alienate any 
portion of our country from the rest, so to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts.” 

I am appealing to the Membership of 
this House to think on these things. 
There is no reason why we should adopt 
the unconstitutional, statutory way when 
we have a perfect right to submit a con- 
stitutional amendment which might do 
legitimately what the proponents of this 
heinous bill want done. I beg of you, 
whether you support the objective of this 
bill or not, that it be defeated, because 
it is illegitimate, and its passage would 
assassinate interstate comity. I beg of 
you to think on these things and be on 
your guard lest plausible arguments, art- 
fully advanced, should sway your better 
judgment. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend by remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

Tle SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, my State, Florida, has no poll taxes. 
About 10 or 15 years ago we abolished 
them as a prerequisite for voting. When 
I was thereafter—in 1941—a member of 
our legislature, we abolished the require- 
ment that such taxes be paid by a candi- 
date running for office; and we, in fact, 
repealed these taxes entirely. I favored 
abolishing poll taxes in Florida then and 
do not wish to see them reimposed. I 
am sure that they will not be reimposed 
there. Few States still have such taxes 
and there is strong indication that these 
States will repeal these poll taxes in the 
near future. 

But the bill before us is, of course, a 
proposal for Federal legislation, not a 
State enactment. In my opinion Con- 
gress does not have the constitutional 
power to enact such a law. Such a law 
would be unconstitutional and should 
be defeated. We are bound by our oath 
not to enact unconstitutional laws when 
their unconsitutionality has been shown. 

Section 2 of article I of our Federal 
Constitution specifically says that the 
electors in an election for a seat in the 
House of Representatives “shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature.” Our bill of rights—first 10 
amendments to the Constitution—pro- 
vides by the tenth amendment that 
“powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohib- 
ited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States, or to the people.” The lan- 
guage of section 2 of article I, before re- 
ferred to, was made applicable to the 
election of Senators in 1913 by the sev- 
enteenth amendment, through word-by- 
word repetition. 

It seems to me that there is no doubt 
that each State was given the exclusive 
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duty and right to determine the quali- 
fication of voters, or “electors” as they 
are called in the Constitution. 

In this debate there has been some 
quibbling over the word “qualification.” 
Some Members have asserted that a poll- 
tax payment requirement is not a quali- 
fication. It matters little to them what 
we call it just so long as it is not called 
a qualification and does not run straight 
in the teeth of the Constitution. But 
this assertion is not only obviously un- 
sound from the standpoint of the normal 
definition of terms but equally unsound 
when viewed in the light of legislative 
intent. 

It should be remembered that most of 
the thirteen original States, when they 
entered the Union and also thereafter, 
imposed either a poll-tax qualification 
for voting or some similar qualification, 
such as the payment of some other tax 
or the ownership of some stated mini- 
mum amount of property. For instance, 
the Constitution of the State of New 
Hampshire specifically referred to its 
constitutional requirement of the pay- 
ment of a poll tax prior to voting as a 
“qualification” of electors. 

Surely, when a great majority of the 
States forming the United States had 
similar provisions in their own constitu- 
tions, they must have believed that the 
word “qualification” as used in the Fed- 
eral Constitution was to be given its nor- 
mal meaning so as to include the poll- 
tax requirement, similar tax require- 
ments, and property ownership require- 
ments found in their State constitutions. 
They not only acted with their own State 
constitutions in mind but their State 
constitutions continued such require- 
ments for many years thereafter. 

Parenthetically, it may be added here 
that a great many States now require 
property ownership qualifications in cer- 
tain kinds of elections, such as in the 
authorization of bonds affecting real 
property. 

So, the legislative intent, as well as the 
ordinary meaning of the word used and 
the tenor of the entire document show 
clearly that the States were reserved the 
power to require poll-tax payments, 
property ownership, and similar quali- 
fications. The tenth amendment, reserv- 
ing all unexpressed powers to the States, 
is not even necessary to be considered; 
but it does make the already crystal- 
clear proposition inescapable. 

I would like to observe that there were 
sound reasons for our forefathers re- 
serving to the States all powers not spe- 
cifically given to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of Independence and in- 
spirer of our Bili of Rights, said: 

When all governments, domestic and for- 
eign, in little as in great things, shall be 
drawn to Washington as the center of all 
power, it will render powerless the checks 
provided by one branch of government on 
another, and will become as venal and op- 
pressive as the government from which we 
separated. * * * It is not by the con- 
solidation or concentration of powers but by 
their distribution, that good government is 
effected. 


In his first inaugural address, Jeffer- 
son asked for “the support of the State 
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governments in all their rights, as the 
most competent administrations for our 
domestic concerns, and the truest bul- 
varea against antirepublican tenden- 
cies.” 

I do not think that the abolition of 
poll faxes wovld be a thing that would 
seriously endanger our form of govern- 
ment but I do think that the precedent 
set by Congress in enacting such an un- 
constitutional law as the one before us 
would do damage to our form of gov- 
ernment and shatter faith in a solemn 
compact of men. It would, in my opin- 
ion, be a refutation of the oath which 
we each took to uphold the Constitution. 

The provisions of a constitution should 
only be changed by the methods agreed 
upon, in its terms, for its amendment. 
Courts should not change the provisions. 
Neither shculd the Congress attempt to 
do so, regardless of the merits of the pro- 
posals. To act otherwise would be to 
bid for anarchy and for the destruction 
of the protections of the Constitution— 
protections for and against both minor- 
ities and majorities. To act otherwise 
would also be to repudiate the solemn 
agreement by which our federated (and 
representative) type of democratic gov- 
ernment was established, which repudia- 
tion, if knowlingly done, would be an 
immoral act. None of use should look 
so lightly upon our oath to uphold the 
Constitution that we pass over as im- 
material the constitutional propositions 
raised in this debate. 

As I have said, I think that it will not 
be long before each of the few States still 
retaining such poll-tax provisions will re- 
peal them. Their original purpose was to 
secure as responsible and thoughtful an 
electorate as possible; but most States 
have been feeling of late that either there 
is no need to require such qualifications 
for voting or that educational require- 
ments are more logical measures. 

Poll taxes are tiny in most instances, 
sometimes so low that their price could 
not buy a haircut. To buy a very good 
meal with the price of the highest of 
them would be difficult in many places 
these days. 

I am still reserving judgment on 
whether I could go along with some of 
my southern colleagues who wish to 
abolish these taxes by constitutional 
amendment, but at the moment I can 
say that I would prefer to see the States 
abolish poll taxes themselves for two 
reasons, among others: (1) I see no rea- 
son for cluttering the Constitution with 
such an unimportant objective while 
striking a blow unnecessarily at local 
self-government and (2) I am not en- 
tirely persuaded that such a constitu- 
tional amendment might not close the 
door to States experimenting with valid 
techniques which might get a larger por- 
tion of the population to vote. For in- 
stance, a State might not desire an ini- 
tial poll tax but might wish to impose a 
penalty in the form of a poll tax follow- 
ing any election in which a person inex- 
cusably failed to vote. 

The failure of Americans to vote in 
adequate numbers is a real threat to good 
government. Perhaps the most evil re- 
sult of this failure (chiefly caused by in- 
difference) is the bestowal upon pressure 
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groups of a power disproportionate to 
their rightful infiuence. 

When, and if ever, we have the poll-tax 
question brought to us in a constitutional 
amendment, we should then, as now, not 
overlook the present latent power in the 
States to enact laws that might assist in 
bringing about greater participation in 
voting. We should try not to disturb this 
important power any more than neces- 
sary. 

As to the bill now before us, I believe 
it to be clearly unconstitutional, and hope 
that you will join me in voting against 
it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
tŁe request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday afternoon the majority leader an- 
nounced that the anti-poll-tax bill would 
be the first order of business next week. 
T s means that the southern Members 
of Congress will again be made the 
“whipping boys” for some Members from 
other sections of the country. After a 
considerable amount of vocalizing and 
chest beating about those old, bad people 
down south, the roll will be called and 
the usual vote recorded. Thereafter the 
proponents can return to their home and 
relate to the constituents, with great 
pride and satisfaction, how they put 
those old, bad southerners in their places, 

For years the anti-poll-tax show has 
been an annual event in the Congress, 
It has always been well attended, with 
the visitors’ galleries filled to overflow- 
ing. The filled galleries presented a 
wonderful opportunity for the vocal pro- 
ponents of the legislation to do their 
best acting. It is most unfortunate for 
them, Mr. Speaker, that the caucus room, 
in which we are now temporarily quar- 
tered, has no visitors’ gallery. The show 
will have to go on behind closed doors. 
This will somewhat cramp the style of 
the show. But even without an audience, 
the show must go on. 

Many of my Democratic colleagues 
wonder sometimes why southern Mem- 
bers of Congress do not go along, as they 
call it, on quite a bit of legislation brought 
to this floor. Year in and year out they 
force us to take the insults that are 
hurled in our faces through their mis- 
representations of the poll tax and other 
matters which affect the South. This 
matter of playing ball and going along 
works two ways. We have just as much 
right to expect Democrats from other 
sections of the country to play ball with 
us as they have to expect us to play 
with them. 

My State imposes a poll tax of $2. 
Every dime of it is earmarked and used 
for the benefit of our schools. All chil- 
dren, whether they be white or black, 
benefit therefrom. 

The poll tax does not prevent anyone 
from voting. While the people of my 
State may not have an average income 
equal to that in most States, still I know 
of no one, white or black, who is unable 
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to pay it. Incidentally, this is the only 
tax paid by many. Certainly we have a 
right to expect something of them in 
order to maintain our sckools. I cannot 
picture the earning capacity of anyone 
being so low that he cannot pay $2 per 
year to the tax collector. If his ability 
and capacity is so low that he is unable 
to do that, then I seriously question 
whether or not he is mentally competent 
to participate in an election of public 
officials. 

Mr. Speaker, we who live in the so- 
called poll-tax States do not profess to be 
perfect. We have made some mistakes 
and we shall make more. But, Mr. Speak- 
er, in this regard we are not alone. I 
think that the do-gooders who thrive on 
pointing to the errors of southern people 
should take a look at their own back 
yard. They might find some trash in 
their own midst. I am sure they would. 
But that is not for me to point out or tell 
you what to do with it. That is your 
business, your affair, your own mistakes, 
your own trash, But it is for yor to at- 
tend to, not me. 

May [ repeat an earlier thought: When 
the debate is closed on this bill next Mon- 
day then some of my Democratic col- 
leagues, especially the new Members, will 
understand why there is not more “ball 
playing” within the Democratic house- 
hold. And, oh, yes, do not forget when 
the party sunk to its lowest ebbs it was 
the loyal, really loyal, Democrats from 
the South who stood by and held the line 
in the Congress until the party could 
recover in other sections of the country. 
Think that over for a moment, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FLOOD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD in two instances. 


OREGON SOFT FRUIT GROWERS FACING 
CRITICAL PROBLEM 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend by remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include a 
letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
returned to my congressional district for 
a few days during the lull of the legis- 
lative program here and found that the 
soft fruit growers of Oregon are facing a 
critical situation due to their inability to 
find a market for their crops which are 
now ripening and ready for harvest. 

Oregon is possessed of a mild, equitable 
climate and abundant rainfall and of- 
fords an ideal farming area for the pro- 
duction of fruits and particularly soft 
fruits. Its strawberries, blackberries, 
loganberries, pears and peaches, as well 
as many other fruits, are unexcelled any- 
where. Many of our citizens are depend- 
ent upon the growing of these fruits for 
a livelihood. They have large invest- 
ments in their orchards and by reason of 
the low market prices prevailing at the 
present time they are facing a financial 
crisis. Unless some program is inaugu- 
rated to provide markets at reasonable 
prices for these products, these growers 
will not only lose their crops but many of 
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them will lose the heavy investments 
they have in their orchards. 

Mr. Morton Tompkins, master of the 
Oregon State Grange, has written to 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles Bran- 
nan, detailing this critical problem fac- 
ing Oregon growers and I include a copy 
of the letter herewith for more definite 
specifications of the problem: 

July 20, 1949. 
Hon. CHARLES BRANNAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. BRANNAN: This letter is for the 
purpose of calling to your attention two very 
serious situations relating to agriculture 
which we face here in the Pacific Northwest 
and, we, presume, whic’ e duplicated in 
nearly every other section of the Nation. 

1. Growers of soft fruits in this section are 
face to face with a price situation which will 
mean financial ruin for many of them and 
is causing the needless waste of thousands of 
tons of fruit. Let me give a few illustra- 
tions: 

(a) With the apricot harvest about mid- 
way, to our knowledge not a single canner 
has yet moved to make an offer of purchase 
to any grower. The talk in the cannery 
trade is that, if and when they do, they will 
offer no more than $40 for No, 1's, with sub- 
stantially less for No: 2's. Canners paid $60 
last year. 

(b) Canneries paid $70 a ton for peaches 
in 1948. This year, with the start of the 
harvest just a few weeks away, growers are 
talking hopefully of a price of $40, but to 
date there has been no move on the part of 
the canners to offer even that amount. 

(c) In 1948 canners paid $45 a ton for 
prunes. Talk among he canners is that 
they expect to pay not more and probably 
less than $30. 

(d) Pears commanded $130 a ton last year. 
Canners expect to pay no more than $60 
this year. 

(e) The 1948 price of Logan, Young, and 
Boysenberries was 12 cents a pound. This 
year they are paying 6 cents, which is hardly 
more than the cost of picking. 

(f) With only a 50-percent crop, canners 
paid only 14 cents a pound for strawberries 
this year, compared with 21 cents last year, 
a 33% -percent cut. 

With respect to apricots, strawberries, 
Logan, Young, and Boysenberries, it is prob- 
ably too late to do anything this year. Many 
apricot growers are seriously considering 
pulling out their orchards because of the 
loss they are sustaining. 

May I point out that all of the foregoing 
crops are of. a type which require a substan- 
tial investment over a considerable period of 
time before the grower receives any returns. 

Lacking a more adequate solution, which 
we believe should be provided in whatever 
long-range farm legislation Congress enacts, 
may we urge that the immediate action be 
taken by Commodity Credit in bolstering 
this price situation through purchases as 
was done with pears a season or so ago. 
The situation is critical. 

2, Closely related to the foregoing prob- 
lem is another situation which we feel merits 
a full-scale congressional investigation. As 
you well know, there is a very natural in- 
clination on the part of the consumers to 
blame farmers—and support prices—for high 
retail prices. 

May I call your attention to several cases 
which come to mind which demonstrate that 
such is not the case. 

Last year potatoes were being supported 
in this area at an f. o. b. price of $2.35 a 
hundred. The retail price was generally 
around 5 cents a pound. This year the 
support is $1.40 and the retail price is still 
at 5 cents a pound, and in many instances 
higher. 
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During the past several weeks prices of 
grass-fat cattle, calves, and lambs have taken 
cuts of 25 percent or more, with little or 
no reduction in retail meat prices. Packers 
report that meat consumption is down and 
that accounts for the low prices they are 
paying for livestock. We contend that if 
mark-ups on meat were reduced to where 
they normally should be that consumption 
would increase materially. 

One of the best examples which comes to 
mind is strawberries. You will recall that 
earlier in this letter I mentioned that pro- 
ducer prices of strawberries were reduced 
from 21 cents in 1948 to 14 cents this year, 
a 33-percent cut. What has happened to 
the retail price of frozen strawberries? They 
have dropped from an average of 54 cents to 
47 cents on the new pack, a 13-percent cut, 
and every penny of it is out of the producer's 
pocket. : 

From this it would appear that food proc- 
essors and distributors are retaining all of 
their high mark-ups of previous seasons and 
taking whatever price adjustments which 
seem necessary or expedient directly out of 
the pocket of the farmer, all the while let- 
ting him get the blame for high prices of 
foodstuffs. Frankly, we don't like it. 

Examples of this kind may be found in 
respect to almost any agricultural crop one 
might name. A congressional investigation 
of this phase of our economy could not help 
but bring to light some startling facts, and 
could, in and of itself, supply the incentive 
whereby it could be largely corrected. 

May I again urge that you give these mat- 
ters your most serious attention. 

Sincerely, 
MORTON [OMPKINS, 
Master, Oregon State Grange. 


Mr. Speaker, I most respectfully and 
sincerely urge upon my colleagues and 
upon the Department of Agriculture and 
other Federal agencies the necessity of 
immediate action in providing a pro- 
gram which will permit the marketing 
of these products so essential to the wel- 
fare of the Nation, as well as to the grow- 
ers themselves. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous spe- 
cial order of the House the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Davis) is recognized 
for 29 minutes. 


ANTI-POLL-TAX LEGISLATION 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I concur in the remarks of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas who has 
just preceded me with reference to the 
pending bill on the poll-tax question, 
He has very adequately stated the situ- 
ation with reference to the constitution- 
ality of this provision. 

I come from a State which has abol- 
ished the poll tax, so the remarks which 
I make on this question are not made be- 
cause of any interest I have in undertak- 
ing to vetain this provision for my own 
State. We have abolished the poll tax 
and do not now have that as a require- 
ment for our voters. 

Prior to the abolition of the poll tax, 
we had a requirement in the State of 
Georgia years ago that in order to be eli- 
gible to vote a property owner must have 
also paid all ad valorem taxes, State, 
county, and municipal, which had ac- 
crued upon the property owned by the 
voter, Otherwise he was ineligible to 
vote. In lean years I have, on more than 
one occasion, borrowed the money to pay 
my ad valorem taxes in order that I 
might vote. I regarded the right to vote 
as a privilege, as something that was 
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precious, and I was willing to borrow the 
money in order to keep myself qualified 
always to vote in an election. 

As the years went by we have in our 
State seen the wisdom of removing re- 
strictions that made it difficult for peo- 
ple to vote. First, we removed the re- 
striction in reference to the payment of 
ad valorem taxes. We later removed the 
restriction on the poll tax. Not only 
that, but we have gone further than any 
other State that I know of personally in 
making people eligible to vote. We have 
lowered the voting age to 18 years. In 
the State of Georgia a person who is 18 
years old and otherwise not disqualified 
may vote without the payment of a poll 
tax, without the payment of an ad va- 
lorem tax. That right to vote does not 
depend on the payment of any tax what- 
soever. I feel that the removal of these 
restrictions and the fixing of the qualifi- 
cations of the voter, however, is some- 
thing that belongs to the people of the 
State of Georgia insofar as the voters in 
the State of Georgia are concerned. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. An attempt was made 
in this House, I believe in 1944, to take 
over the election machinery of the vari- 
ous States under the pretext of giving 
the soldiers the right to vote. They used 
the soldiers as a pretext for plundering 
the rights of the States. Congress de- 
feated that movement overwhelmingly, 
and I thin it will do the same thing with 
this proposition. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Now they are 
using the colored race for that purpose. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; and listen, down 
where I live, and I invite every one of 
you to go down there and see, you will 
find the colored people, the Negroes, en- 
joying more happiness, more prosperity, 
more peace, more contentment, more 
protection, and more security than they 
have ever enjoyed anywhere else under 
the shining sun at any time in all the 
history of mankind. 

Yet, these demagogs, this gang that 
is trying to put across the FEPC bill and 
the Klein antisegregation bill, are try- 
ing to destroy the peaceful relationship 
now existing between the whites and the 
Negroes of this country in order that they 
may gather the fruits. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I would just like 
to poirt out that in the district of the 
gentleman from Mississippi, in 1946 
there were only about 3 percent of the 
total who voted, so that there must have 
been some white people that did not vote, 
too. 
Mr. RANKIN. But that reflects 300 
percent of the intelligence manifested in 
the district of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I would like to 
say that that is a debatable question. 
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Mr. RANKIN. I would not think so, 
I think we could get unanimous consent 
on that point. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman from Mississippi for his con- 
tribution, and I want to say at this point 
in connection with the remarks made by 
the gentleman from Mississippi, that I 
was not here as a Member of this body at 
the time that the debate was going on 
regarding the soldiers vote law. But, I 
did have the privilege and the pleasure of 
reading the remarks the gentleman from 
Mississippi made on the floor of the 
House at that time, and I take this occa- 
sion to say that when I did read them, I 
regarded it as a very brilliant discussion 
of the subject, and I take this occasion 
at this late date to compliment the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi on the way he 
handled the question and on the way he 
disposed of those who undertook to 
heckle him during the progress of that 
debate. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. I was on a subcom- 
mittee where considerable hearings were 
held in the last session with reference to 
the removal of the poll tax, affecting cer- 
tain Southern States. I am not certain 
but I think statistics were given by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WIL- 
trams], that when the payment of poll- 
tax ban was removec in the State of 
Mississippi during the war, and a large 
segment of the colored people were given 
the right to vote without paying any poll 
tax, that it did not increase the vote in 
any way, which was an indication that 
they were not too much interested in 
the right to vote when they had the op- 
portunity. Now, that was the statement 
that was made when we had a hearing on 
this bill before. I have always supported 
this sort of legislation, but at the same 
time I thought it was worth while to 
bring out this point. I think that every 
colored man that wants to vote ought to 
have the right to vote. I think the Amer- 
ican people, or a great many of them that 
are voting, ought to vote their sentiments 
instead of being driven to the polls like 
cattle, which is too often the case, espe- 
cially in the big cities where they are 
under the domination and control of po- 
litical machines. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman said 
that they are driven to the polls in the 
larger cities. I want to say that they 
do not drive them to the polls at all in the 
country districts; they just vote them by 
phone, they do not even have to be reg- 
istered, and they vote them for the Re- 
publican ticket. They just put them on 
there, and that is the reason sometimes 
they are in the majority. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I did not 
understand the statement of the gen- 
tleman. What country district is the 
gentleman referring to where they call 
them on the telephone? 
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Mr. SABATH. The gentleman spoke 
of the larger cities, and I am speaking 
of some of the country sections of our 
State. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. In Illinois? 

Mr. SABATH. Not only in Illinois, 
but in the rural sections of other States. 
And the Republicans are carrying on. 
They do not register them, even, and 
as I have said, they call on the phone 
and say that so-and-so and so-and-so 
voted that way. There is more fraud 
perpetrated in one county downstate 
rural section than there is in the large 
cities in the United States. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I may say I 
am amazed to hear that statement. I 
am learning something about the State 
of Illinois and its voting that I never 
knew before. 

Mr. VURSELL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I have been more or less 
active in politics for 35 years in my State. 
I have never known charges and inves- 
tigations to be made where anyone was 
ever jailed for ballot fraud in the State 
of Illinois outside of Cook County. I 
think that statement stands as being 
true and correct. I lived in Chicago 
awh and was interested there. I lived 
there some 10 years. The facts are that 
there were so many convictions in those 
wards there, where they drove the voters 
to the polls like cattle and voted them, 
and so much corruption, that it was 
hardly worth while to try to put them in 
the jails. Plenty of them went to jail, 
but hundreds of them escaped for lack 
of real prosecution. 

Mr. SABATH. I have been in politics 
for over 60 years, and I have been a com- 
mitteeman for nearly 50 years, and chair- 
men of the County Central Committee, 
and there were no frauds at any time 
perpetrated by the Democrats. Where 
there were frauds perpetrated and peo- 
ple were jailed in Republican primaries, 
they were mostly Republicans, they were 
not Democrats. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr, POAGE. Mention was recently 
made of the fact that when there was a 
partial change in the poll-tax laws dur- 
ing the war there was no increase in 
voting. I think we might have a better 
example and a more up-to-date and 
clear example, possibly, if we compare 
the States of Texas and Louisiana, 
which are adjoining States. The State 
of Texas has a poll tax and the State 
of Louisiana has none. I think the gen- 
tleman will find that the record shows 
that during all those years since Louisi- 
ana repealed its poll tax a larger per- 
centage of the citizens of Texas have 
voted under the poll tax than was the 
case in regard to the citizens of Loui- 
siana, an adjoining State that does not 
have a poll tax. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman. May I say that we have no 
poll tax in the State of Georgia either, 
but if the State of Texas wants to have 
a poll tax I say that is the business of 
the State of Texas and not the business 
of the State of Georgia, nor is it the 
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business of the Federal Government of 
the United States. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yielc. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I did not 
intend to get into this controversy today, 
and would not except for the fact that 
my good friend from Texas mentioned 
Louisiana, It is true that we abolished 
the poll tax in Louisiana a long time 
ago. I think we were probably the first 
State in the South to abolish it. We 
have not regretted the fact that we 
abolished the poll tax. We have been 
getting along quite well without iv. 

May I add that during the 13 years 
I have been herg this poll-tax issue has 
been a perennial controversy. I have 
always supported the States’ rights prop- 
osition and I intend to continue to do 
so. I think whatever is done about it 
ought to be done by the States. I wish, 
however, our friends in the remaining 
poll-tax States would themselves remove 
the poll tax. I do not think it ought to 
be dene by Congress. 

As to what the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Poace] said, I think the record will 
show that we have a higher percentage 
of voting than we had in the poll tax 
days. I do not have the facts before 
me but I think the record will show that. 
Also, I imagine we have a higher per- 
centage of our citizens voting than is 
the case in the good State of Texas. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. Of course the gentle- 
man from Louisiana pointed out that the 
poll tax was repealed by the people of 
Louisiana through their State legislature. 
Regardless of how many people vote or 
do not vote, the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana, I am sure will agree that that is a 
right which, under the Constitution of 
the United States, the State legislature 
can exercise, and not the Congress of 
the United States. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, if the gentleman will yield further, I 
said that I could not countenance any 
other way of removing the poll tax. I 
think that is the way to do it. I think 
it ought to be done, but I think it ought 
to be done by the States. . 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I agree with 
the gentleman, so far as the method of 
removal is concerned. As to whether it 
ought to be done, that is a question for 
the States themselves to decide. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. As long as 
this issue is here I am going to support 
the Southern position to let the States 
handle their own affairs. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I agree with 
the gentleman that that is the way it 
should be done, but I do not join with 
him in giving any advice to the State of 
Texas as to whether they should do it 
or not. I think that is a matter for the 
State of Texas and the State of Texas 
alone to decide. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. May I suggest to the 
gentleman and the Membership of the 
House that the Legislature of the State 
of Texas, which just adjourned 2 weeks 
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ago, submitted a constitutional amend- 
ment to the people of Texas to be voted 
upon this fall to repeal the poll tax in 
the State of Texas. I am certain that 
the people will carry it out if they just 
leave us alone and let us handle it in 
our own way by our own vote. Iam sure 
we will repeal it. But if they want to 
come down there and take charge of our 
election, we will keep it forever. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I think that is 
a matter for the State of Texas to decide. 

Mr, WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Since this 
Louisiana question was brought into the 
discussion, I may say that when I went 
to the Democratic National Convention 
at Houston, having been born in Loui- 
siana, I was somewhat interested in their 
system down there. So I asked the dele- 
gates how and where they held their 
State convention to pick the delegates to 
the national convention., He said, “Oh, 
my State does not bother with any con- 
vention. The Governor just sent a bunch 
over here to be our delegates.” That is 
the way they do things in Louisiana. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. LARCADE. I appreciate very 
much the remarks of my friend who just 
preceded my entrance into the Chamber. 
I am sorry he has left the floor. He 
made the statement that the delegates 
to the national convention at Houston, 
Tex., in 1927 or 1928 were not properly 
appointed. I cannot agree with the gen- 
tleman in that statement, because we 
have a State central committee, and 
while it is true that the Governor was a 
member of that State central committee, 
the delegates to the convention at Hous- 
ton were regularly appointed according 
to the rules and regulations of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the State of Louisiana, 
and participated in that convention as 
such and had the necessary papers to 
establish that fact. 

There is just one more point that I 
would like to make at this time in regard 
to the statement and colloquy between 
the gentleman from Georgia and my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Louisiana [Mr. 
ALLEN]. That is with respect to the poll 
tax in the State of Louisiana. While it 
is true that Louisiana does not have a 
poll tax, and I was a member of the legis- 
lature at the time this poll tax was re- 
pealed in the State of Louisiana, I want 
to say that the State of Louisiana has 
never surrendered any other prerogative 
or privilege with respect to the Federal 
Government. We still maintain our soy- 
ereign rights in the State of Louisiana 
and we do not admit that the Federal 
Government has any paramount rights 
over the sovereign State of Louisiana in 
any shape, form, or manner. 

We have maintained that position with 
respect to the tidelands and we maintain 
it with respect to every other problem or 
matter that affects the State of Louisi- 
ana. I personally believe in States’ 
rights, and so do the majority of the peo- 
ple of my State. I believe the Federal 
Government should not interfere with 
the rights of the States by trying to dic- 
tate to them as to how they shall hold 
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elections or what the requirements there- 
for shall be, because that is a matter that 
is guaranteed under the Constitution of 
the United States of America, and I think 
this question should be left entirely to 
the States. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Concerning this 
Illinois controversy, I am very interested 
in the remarks of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. VURSELL] in whitewashing 
the southern part of Illinois outside of 
Cook County. 

Apparently he has not been reading 
the newspapers, showing the graft and 
corruption that has been uncovered dur- 
ing the administration of the preceding 
governor when he had some 50 or 60 
small-town newspaper editors on the 
State pay roll. They never went near 
the State capital and never did any work 
for that money. As a matter of fact, it 
apparently has gotten so warm out there 
that the great Colonel McCormick, who 
has been the mouthpiece for the Repub- 
lican Party in Illinois for many years, 
I hear is going to move to Washington. 
The climate must be too warm for him. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have heard these 
charges made about 3 percent of the 
qualified voters going to the polls in the 
State of Mississippi. When they make 
those statements, why are they not hon- 
est enough and tell the public that there 
was no opposition? Our fight comes in 
the primary. In the general election, 
where a candidate for Congress has no 
opposition on either ticket, as a matter 
of fact there is not much excitement and 
the ballots are sometimes rather small. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Georgia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have yielded a great deal of my time 
to Members who desired to participate 
in these remarks, and I ask unanimous 
consent that I may continue for an addi- 
tional 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro-tempore. There 
have been other orders previously en- 
tered by the House. If those other Mem- 
bers have no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Davis]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I think this whole 
question resolves itself into a very sim- 
ple proposition. Over the years the 
States in the South have had the poll 
tax eliminated in many States. I be- 
lieve there are seven States that still 
have the poll tax. There is no question 
in your mind that in due time, if left 
alone, those States will also remove that 
poll tax? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I would not 
undertake to speak for the States. I 
would feel out of place to say that those 
States in any given length of time would 
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remove the poll tax. I can say that I re- 
gard it as a matter that belongs solely 
to those States to determine. I speak 
for my State. We have removed the poll 
tax. There is no requirement to pay any 
kind of tax in order to vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. In any event it 
resolves itself into this: It is not a race 
issue but it is a constitutional question. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Certainly, it is. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. BRYSON. The gentleman, of 
course, being my neighbor geographically, 
knows that our situation is comparable 
to that in Georgia and in Mississippi and 
other States. Our main battlé comes in 
the primary, and, as was observed by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] 
there is no particular inducement to go 
out and vote on the general election, 
although of course citizens ought to vote. 

I would like to make this comment for 
the benefit of the House: In 1868, shortly 
after the war, we had a new constitu- 
tional convention in South Carolina. 
Three-fourths of the members of that 
constitutional convention were Negroes. 
That convention wrote into our organic 
law, and it is the law of our State today, 
that we shall have a poll tax as a prereq- 
uisite to voting in the general election. 
Of course, at no time has that tax been 
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State for a while. All you have to do is 
to pay $1 to vote in the general election, 
but not in the primary election. 

Incidentally, this past summer some 
35,000 Negroes voted in my State for the 
first time, without a single suggestion of 
violence on the part of anybody. 

I would like to observe also that sev- 
eral times in the general assembly of my 
State, in the one just concluded about a 
month ago, bills or resolutions providing 
for constitutional amendments have 
passed either one or the other of the two 
houses, providing for the elimination of 
the poll tax. Although the gentleman, 
as a precaution, would not make any pre- 
diction as to what other States might do, 
the trend certainly is toward the elimi- 
nation of the poll-tax requirement by the 
several States, and that is the constitu- 
tional way it should be done. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I would like to 
concur in the remarks of the gentleman 
from South Carolina. He made.a very 
able presentation in this respect before 
our committee. There is one thing, how- 
ever, he did not bring out, that the legis- 
lature of 1868 in South Carolina was 
composed, I believe he said, of three- 
fifths Negroes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I believe so. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Those Negroes 
had only been freed from slavery about 3 
years; most of them were illiterate, and 
they were under control of the northern 
carpetbaggers and were considering a 
resolution which had been sent in there 
by a Republican-controlled Congress. 
That resolution was written in Washing- 
ton, or dictated in Washington, by Thad 
Stephens and his gang; and it is one of 
the black marks and blots on the history 
of this country. 

I might say further in closing that that 
is one of the reasons I am a Democrat, 
that tragic era that happeried, that blot 
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on the history of this country that was 
perpetrated by the Republicans made 
me—a member of an old Republican 
family in Ohio—decide when I was old 
enough to vote, to be a Democrat; and I 
am proud to say that I voted for Roose- 
velt four times and Truman once. Iam 
only sorry that I have not been able to 
vote longer; but I voted when I was old 
enough the first time, and I have always 
been a Democrat. That period of 20 
years in our history had more to do with 
it than anything else. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I know of no man who 
has made more vicious and unreasonable 
attacks on the white people of the South 
than the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I would like to 
say with reference to the remarks of the 
gentleman from Ohio and agree with him 
that it was a black mark, and that it was 
one of the most tragic eras which has 
ever beset this country. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I have made no 
attacks on the people of the South, but 
I have answered as best I could the dem- 
agogic attacks of the gentleman from 
Mississippi on my State and the North. 
I would like to say in regard to that that 
his statement to the effect that the FEPC 
bill of Ohio was rammed through, that it 
failed in the house, then the gentleman 
from Mississippi made a speech and it 
was reconsidered and passed in the 
House. It failed in conference. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; we killed it in 
the House. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. We? Is the 
gentleman running our State legisla- 
ture? 

Mr. RANKIN. We turned the spot- 
light of pitiless publicity onto that 
measure when it came up in the legis- 
lature and killed it. Copies of my 
speeches showing what that commu- 
nistic law meant were sent to every 
member of both houses of the Ohio Leg- 
islature. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
could not turn the light on anything in 
Ohio. 

Mr.. RANKIN. Well, I did do it. 
When the intelligent members of the 
Ohio Legislature read the facts pre- 
sented in those speeches I sent them, 
they killed that communistic measure 
just as they did in Pennsylvania, Minne- 
sota, and Colorado. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I did not intend to bring up the FEPC 
issue. But, getting back to the remarks 
of the gentleman from Ohio, I think that 
he has given a great deal of study to the 
reconstruction era; and it was a tragic 
era. The State of South Carolina, the 
State of Georgia, and the other States of 
the Confederacy were cruelly treated. 
I am glad to see people from the State 
of Ohio get up and acknowledge now 
that the conduct that was visited upon 
us and our ancestors there does deserve 
ecndemnation; and I appreciate the re- 
marks of the gentleman in that respect. 
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I noted what the gentleman said with 
reference to getting a vote. I would like 
to say to him that if he had been a resi- 
dent of the State of Georgia he would 
have had the chance to vote at the age 
of 18 years; he would have had the op- 
portunity of exercising his privilege of 
voting on the Democratic ticket 3 years 
earlier than he did in the State of Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The State of 
Georgia has always been a progressive 
State in the matter of its legislation. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman for his remarks. Let me 
point out that that change was made by 
the people of Georgia of their own free 
will and volition; they removed the poll 
tax and reduced the voting age. That 
is a matter that belongs solely to the 
State of Georgia. The Federal Govern- 
ment has no business whatever to un- 
dertake to fix the qualifications of our 
voters. I believe that the action taken 
by the State of Georgia is a demonstra- 
tion of the contention that I made that 
these matters are best left to the States 
to determine by their own action, what 
the qualification of their voters shall be. 

As the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays] and the other gentleman from 
Ohio have said, this is not a question that 
involves races. What has been said here 
on the floor of the House this morning 
demonstrates that it is not a question 
of race. You have the State of Louisi- 
ana, the State of Georgia, and many 
other Southern States that have abol- 
ished the poll tax where the population 
of the Negro is greater than in the States 
of the North and East where they are 
making such a noise about poll-tax legis- 
lation. It is not a question that involves 
races; as the gentleman of Ohio [Mr. 
SmiTH] so aptly stated a few minutes 
ago, this involves the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that since I have been in the 
Congress I have taken the same position 
in opposing congressional action for re- 
peal of poll tax as a requirement for 
voting in various States. It is a con- 
stitutional question leaving the matter of 
qualifications to the States. If the Con- 
gress wants to approach this matter in 
the proper way, would it not be appro- 
priate to propose an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States re- 
pealing the poll-tax requirement in cer- 
tain States? In that way the constitu- 
tional requirement would be met. It is 
the only correct way to properly deal 
with this question. 

I regret exceedingly the question of 
poll tax as a prerequisite for voting is 
again being considered by this House, 
and bringing about a sharp controversy 
and attempting to bypass the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I have pre- 
viously given my views on this legisla- 
tion and endeavored to show that it is 
clearly in direct contravention of our 
Constitution. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would not question the 
Sincerity of any Member of this House, 
but I am asking you, you who are at- 
tempting to force this legislation upon 
the seven States of this Nation, to search 
your hearts and ask yourself if you con- 
scientiously believe that you are within 
your constitutional prerogative. Do you 
realize what you are doing? I urge you 
today to lay aside political thinking for 
just a moment and set your feet on a 
sound and solid principle, one that if 
continued to be the basic action and 
fundamental policy of the States running 
their own affairs locally will continue to 
make us a greater Nation as the years 
roll by. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation, if finally 
adopted by this Congress, will not do what 
you think it will. I know what you are 
thinking and I know why you are play- 
ing into the hands of this unconstitu- 
tional attempt, but I say to you today, it 
will not in the seven States affected 
achieve a goal that many of you have 
been led to believe. You think that by 
adopting such legislation in this manner 
it will bring about more intensive vot- 
ing by certain people in these Southern 
States, but it is not so simple. I ask 
you to go into the Southern States where 
the poll-tax requirement is not prerequi- 
site and see what percentage of the 
Negroes vote in that State and compare 
them with the percentage that vote in 
the States where the poll tax is a pre- 
requisite. 

Mr. Speaker, this matter has been 
played up in those States where your 
problems are different, and in an effort 
to try to revolutionize the people in other 
States, and in place of bringing harmony, 
cooperation, and better results, you are 
doing nothing but breeding serious and 
bitter controversy. 

If the States involved deem it wise 
and by their own actions discard the 
poll-tax system, I would have no fault 
or criticism of their action, This means 
would be the regular procedure to bring 
about such changes. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a way, and if 
the advocates of this legislation want to 
bring about this change in the regularly 
and orderly process, the Constitution of 
the United States could be amended to 
take care of this situation just as it was 
amended to take care of woman suffrage 
and a great many other matters of na- 
tional importance. If a sufficient num- 
ber of States approve such an amend- 
ment to our Constitution, that would pro- 
hibit the poll-tax requirement, you would 
find a much better and more practical 
solution to the problem you advocate, but 
in the manner attempted here, you are 
only bringing about an embarrassment 
to these seven States, and I seriously 
question the motives behind such an at- 
tempt. With the motives behind this 
legislation and the manner it is pro- 
posed if adopted, you are not building 
but destroying. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. A constitu- 
tional amendment could be presented; 
however, I am not advocating that that 
be done. I say that the Constitution of 
the United States now covers the ques- 
tion. It places this responsibility and 
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right and privilege in the hands of the 
voters of each of the States. 

A very good statement was made on 
this subject in 1947 when legislation on 
this subject was being considered by the 
House Administration Committee. Mr. 
Jesse F. Orton, an attorney at law of New 
York City, appeared before the subcom- 
mittee which was holding the hearings, 
and testified on two separate days. I 
think it is worth while to call attention 
here to a part of the statement Mr. Orton 
made on the second day of his appear- 
ance before that subcommittee. On that 
occasion he said: 


I want to take up briefly three points. 

The first is that the proponents have placed 
considerable emphasis on the fact that they 
alleged that expert legal opinion is about 
equally divided between yes and no on this 
matter of constitutionality. It is very sig- 
nificant that they do not claim any more 
than that. 

As a matter of fact, the equal division of 
expert opinion is simply untrue, and they 
cannot establish it in any way. I am sure 
from the many expressions of opinion that 
I have heard from lawyers that not more than 
1 out of 10 of competent lawyers not con- 
nected with this legislation and who have in- 
formed themselves in a reasonable way would 
believe the bill is constitutional, 

The brief I have written, as I indicated 
yesterday, has been submitted quite widely 
to the profession as well as others. I have 
a great many letters, some from the very 
highest authorities in the legal profession in 
the country, and not a dissenting letter from 
anyone. 

But whether the expert legal opinion is 
one way or the other, I am sure you under- 
stand, gentlemen, that each Member of Con- 
gress has the duty to satisfy his own con- 
science together with his understanding of 
the situation that in casting a vote he is not 
voting to disobey the Constitution no matter 
what the Supreme Court might say about it 
later. 

The second point is that a determined 
effort has been, and is being made by propo- 
nents to destroy section 2 of article I which 
is the only section in which the subject of 
qualifications is even mentioned in the origi- 
nal Constitution. 

One of the witnesses yesterday, when 
asked whether section 2 was relevant and con- 
trolling, would not say that it was. He 
hardly wanted to say that it was not. But 
there is that effort to inject doubt into that 
question. 

As I said yesterday, if section 2 of article I, 
dealing with qualifications is not a basic and 
fundamental provision in the Constitution, 
then there isn't any such there. 

They try to destroy and discredit it by say- 
ing it has been modified by other later provi- 
sions in the Constitution, especially by sec- 
tion 4 which gives Congress the ultimate 
power of making regulations for the time, 
place, and manner of holding Federal elec- 
tions. 

Section 4 was adopted on the succeeding 
day following that on which section 2 had 
beén adopted, and anybody who charges the 
founding fathers with being such fools as 
to come back on Thursday in a section which 
says nothing about qualifications to undo 
what they had done on Wednesday, adopting 
a definite rule on that subject, we have to 
supply they were not fools. If they might 
say they were not fools to do that, they would 
have been knaves because they had expressly 
said in their debate they were adopting this 
provision making the State law the govern- 
ing factor in qualifications for the express 
purpose of obtaining ratification of the Con- 
stitution by those States who would be 
pleased by that provision. And if they ob- 
tained ratification on false pretenses, not 
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meaning the section should mean what it 
said, then they were knaves, perhaps, instead 
of fools. 

But various means have been resorted to to 
help in destroying this section 2. 

Another way is to hunt up all the state- 
ments made in the Federalist and elsewhere 
to see if something cannot be found on which 
they can base that claim, and they seem to 
have settled on Madison and Hamilton as the 
men by whom they could find such a state- 
ment. They have actually presented a state- 
ment, a quotation, from both of those men 
which they claim justifies their contention. 

But in regard to the statement made by 
Madison, ey kave deliterately misquoted 
the statement made by Madison in the 
Federalist. $ 

There are four sentences in the paragraph 
relating to that subject. They have quoted 
the first three and omitted the final fourth 
sentence which is the conclusion of the 
whole matter. That has been done by two 
of the leading counsel in this case in the 
Senate hearing, and I hate to say it was 
done by one of the Congress in the debate 
on that subject in the year 1945. 

What did Madison say? He asked the 
question: “Who are to be the electors of 
the Federal representatives?” 

Then he goes on to say it wouldn’t be the 
rich any more than the poor, or the learned 
any more than the ignorant, nor people of 
distinction any more than humble persons. 
Then he goes on: “The electors are to be 
the great body of the people of the United 
States.” 

Now that is where our friends, the pro- 
ponents, cut off this quotation, omitting the 
next sentence. They argue from that if it 
is going to be the great body of the people, 
it will have to be everybody, But what did 
Madison say in the last sentence? 

He said: “They are to be the same who 
exercise the right in every State of electing 
the corresponding branch of the legislature 
of that State.” 

You can see for yourselves what it means 
to be dealing with persons who will misquote 
an authority in that manner. 

So we have Madison. That is all they 
have for Madison, and that is not genuine, 

Now for Hamilton. He said in No, 60 of 
the Federalist—they claimed that regulation 
of Federal elections by Congress would bene- 
fit the rich and the powerful and the well- 
born and so on, But he says that is not so, 
for this forms no part of the power to be 
conferred upon the National Government. 
Its authority would be expressly restricted 
to the regulation of the times, the places, and 
the manner of election, those things men- 
tioned in section 4. 

And he says: “The qualifications of per- 
sons who choose Congressmen are defined 
and fixed in the Constitution and are un- 
alterable by the legislature.” 

One of the leading counsel for proponents 
in the Senate hearings acknowledged Hamil- 
ton had said that in No. 60, but he charged 
Mr. Hamilton with making that statement 
purely for political purposes. 

We cannot name any American of that 
period who was more particular about per- 
sonal integrity than Mr. Hamilton, as every- 
body knows. 

They try to make out that section 2, the 
meaning of it, was changed by what the com- 
mittee on style did to it. They shortened it 
and changed the wording slightly, but any- 
body who can find the slightest difference of 
meaning between the two, I think will be 
deserving of something rather remarkable. 

They presented in their principal brief a 
§-page memorandum signed by one practicing 
lawyer of New York and nine college pro- 
fessors of law. The record at pages 353 to 
354. Those who signed that memorandum 
did not compose it themselves and had noth- 
ing to do with the writing of it but received 
it by mail from some office where it had been 
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prepared here in Washington, I suppose, and 
signed it and sent it back. 

One of those college professors said to me 
in a letter, what he meant by signing that 
document was that he believed that a ma- 
jority of the present Supreme Court would 
uphold the bill if enacted, which is a great 
deal different from saying he thought it was 
what constitutional law was at the present 
time, or what it ought to be, what the Su- 
preme Court ought to hold. 

One of the college professors—he did not 
sign this, however—but one of the law pro- 
fessors in Columbia University Law School a 
few years ago published an article in the Co- 
lumbia University Law Review in which he 
says that this country not only ought to have 
an unwritten constitution like the English, 
but that it actually has such a constitution 
at the present time; and that if there is any 
practice which has grown up in the Federal 
Government which is contrary to the Con- 
stitution, that does not mean that the Con- 
stitution will control that practice and pre- 
vent it, but it means that that practice will 
show that a certain part of the Constitution 
is dead and no longer of any validity whatso- 
ever. That was Professor Lewellyn, Columbia 
Law School, in the Columbia Law Review, 
volume 34. 

I do not know about all these professors 
who signed it, but I had a letter from four 
of them after receiving it, in which they 
thought my argument was pretty good but 
something where there was a but after it. 

There is a third point that I wanted to 
speak of, and that is the matter of Presiden- 
tial electors, which is not covered by my first 
brief at all. 

It is certainly improper and illogical, and 
I think I can also add not honest, to put 
the Presidential electors in the same class 
with Representatives and Senators and adopt 
a rule governing all three of them in the 
same way on the theory that they are sub- 
ject to the same rule, because the Constitu- 
tion made no requirement that Presidential 
electors should be elected in any way. 

What it said is: “Each State shall appoint,” 
and it says appoint and not elect, “in such 
manner as the legislature thereof may direct 
a number of electors equal to the number 
they are entitled to.” 

In the early days the legislatures, some of 
them, directed that the election, or choosing, 
of the electors be done by themselves and 
that was continued for quite a time. Others 
that they should be chosen in diverse other 
ways. They could have made them appoint- 
able by the governor or by other State of- 
ficers, no doubt. 

But finally the trend was in a direction 
of appointing these electors in the manner 
of a public election. And so they come un- 
der the limitation of the fifteenth amend- 
ment and nineteenth amendment in regard 
to discrimination when they do that. But 
that is all. 

They could change back any time they 
chose to some of the older methods or any 
other method that never had been tried. 

In the State of Michigan, one party hav- 
ing obtained possession of the legislature, 
and thinking it might help them in 1892, 
went back to the method of electing the 
electors not on a general State ticket but 
by districts, one elector for each district. 
That did help them in that election, but the 
opposing party came in 2 years later and re- 
pealed the law. But in the meantime, the 
Supreme Court was reached by a case in 
which it was alleged that the legislature had 
no power to do that, and in an unanimous 
decision in the case of McPherson v. Blacker 
(146, U. 8. p. 1), they discussed the 
entire question of the character of electors, 
saying they were not United States officers 
as this bill says they are but they were the 
agents of the State, of the several States, and 
also interpreting those words that I read to 
you. And Chief Justice Fuller in a rather 
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long opinion said: “In short, the appoint- 
ment and mode of appointment of electors 
belong exclusively to the States under the 
Constitution.” 

The opinion is that of Chief Justice Fuller, 
an unanimous opinion in McPherson v. 
Blacker (146, U. S. p. 1). 

He said: “In short, the appointment and 
mode of appointment of electors belong ex- 
clusiveiy to the States under the Constitu- 
tion. Congress is empowered to determine 
the time of choosing the electors and the 
day on which they are to give their votes 
which is required to be the same day 
throughout the United States, but other- 
wise the power and jurisdiction of the State 
is exclusive with the exception of the pro- 
visions as to the number of electors and 
the ‘neligibility of certain persons, the pro- 
vision so framed that congressional and Fed- 
eral influence might be excluded.” 

So that concludes the entire question on 
electors. They have no place in a bill of this 
kind even if you are going to pass a bill, be- 
cause Congress has no jurisdiction over the 
matter, 


Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the attention 
which the Members have given to these 
remarks. The interruptions and remarks 
of other Members indicate the great in- 
terest that Members have in this subject, 
not only from my section of the country, 
the South, but from almost every other 
section of the country. It indicates that 
the feeling is held generally, not merely 
in the South, but in all sections, that the 
fixing of qualifications of electors is not 
a matter which the Federal Government 
has jurisdiction of, but under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, this is a 
matter over which the States have sole 
and exclusive jurisdiction. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 

(Mr. Davis of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN asked was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the REcorp 
and include the speech on the Federal 
ballot the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Davis] referred to a few minutes ago. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. LarcapE] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF LIONS 
CLUBS AT NEW YORK AND THE LOUISI- 
ANA ACADIAN EXHIBIT 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past week, July 18 to 22, there was 
held in the city of New York the Inter- 
national Convention of the Lions Clubs. 
There were 26 foreign countries repre- 
sented and also every State in the Union. 

At that convention many of the States 
had exhibits outlining the progress of the 
various States. The State of Louisiana 
had a booth with an exhibit depicting the 
history of the Acadians who were ex- 
pelled from Nova Scotia in 1755, when 
they refused to renounce their religion 
and their king. Part of these people who 
were expelled landed on the New Eng- 
land coast. Some settled in Massachu- 
setts, some in Maryland, and the balance 
settled in Louisiana. 

I would like to give the House a little 
history in respect to these fine people 
who migrated to Louisiana. 
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The French people who colonized - 


Acadia in 1604 became known as Aca- 
dians. Probably few literary stories ap- 
proach in beauty and romance the story 
of Evangeline made immortal in the 
poem by Longfellow. 

The name of the province Acadia was 
later changed to Nova Scotia. For a dis- 
tance of about 100 miles, from Digby to 
the town of Wolfville, the Acadians lived 
in a very fertile valley. They were an 
agrarian, industrious little people. The 
severe winter months found them well 
prepared with the summer’s provisions. 
They possessed, besides their abundant, 
though not extravagant earthly goods, 
the spontaneous gaiety of the French. 
Simple in their mode of living, moral, 
and temperate of habit, they enjoyed the 
rural community life that has been the 
theme of many a poem. They were 
peaceful and happy and ardently Cath- 
olic and French. 

“The poorest was rich in his honesty, 
and the richest ignored what was pov- 
erty.” 

Acadia remained in the hands of the 
French until the Treaty of Utrecht, 
signed on April 11, 1713, when it was 
given over by France to Great Britain. 

These French people were then re- 
quested to take the oath of allegiance to 
Great Britain. This oath necessitated 
their renouncing the Catholic faith and 
they refused to swear to an oath that 
would have compelled them, in the event 
of war, to take up arms against their 
French brothers or to change their re- 
ligion. An era of persecution followed. 
The officials of the province endeavored 
to intersperse Protestant settlement 
among the Acadians so as to change their 
religion. At this time there reigned in 
Great Britain and in practically all her 
provinces a bitter hatred for Catholics 
and this hatred was manifested possibly 
more in Nova Scotia than anywhere else. 

The Acadians realized that they were 
no longer wanted in the land that they 
and their ancestors had colonized. They, 
therefore, decided to leave. The British 
authorities, however, prevented this. 

The project of exiling the Acadians in 
English provinces so as to send the race 
into oblivion was then discussed. Eng- 
land did not want the Acadians to re- 
main in Nova Scotia because they were 
too ardently French and Catholic to ever 
become English citizens. Neither would 
she permit the Acadians to settle in a 
French province for fear that they would 
eventually become too powerful and for 
fear that such industrious settlers would 
soon become too great an asset to France. 

It was finally decided to exile this 
race of people. They were thrown pell 
mell in boats and scattered on the At- 
lantic coast in the English provinces. 
Stevens in his book The History of 
Georgia says: “Thousands of people thus 
dispersed like leaves of autumn amid a 
people who despised their religion, hated 
their country, mocked their customs, and 
laughed at their beliefs.” 

Longfellow in his poem Evangeline 
says: 

When on the falling tide the freighted vessels 
f, departed, 

Bearing a nation, with all its household 

goods, into exile, 
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Far asunder, on separate coasts, the Acadians 
landed; 
Scattered were they, like flakes of snow, 
when the wind from the northeast 
Strikes aslant through the fogs that darken 
the banks of Newfoundland. 
Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wan- 
dered from city to city, 
From the cold lakes of the North to sultry 
southern savannas— 
Friends they sought and homes; and many 
despairing, heart broken, 
Asked of the earth but a grave, and no longer 
a friend nor a fireside. 
Written their history stands on tablets of 
stone in the churchyards. 


Longfellow in his poem Evangeline also 
mentioned my home town when he spoke 
of Opelousas in his poem when he said: 
Men, women, and children, who guided by 
hope or hearsay, 

Sought for their kith and kin 

Among the few acred farms along the Aca- 
dian coast 

And on the plains of fair Opelousas. 


The exile of the Acadians was the 
greatest tragedy of modern civilization 
and is referred to by many as the most 
monstrous crime of modern history. 

James Thomas Vocelle, in his book 
The Triumph of the Acadians says: 

The expulsion of the Acadians was a hap- 
pening so full of tragic pathos and sorrow 
and severed so many human hearts that it 
stands foremost among all the tragedies that 
have ever been committed during the course 
of the history of the world. 


Henri d’Arles in his book The Deporta- 
tion of the Acadians says: 

The exile of the Acadians is the most 
tragic event in American history and one of 
the most abominable to be found in the an- 


nals of humanity, though these are prolific in 
horrors. 


He continues: 

If the sentence of death was not pro- 
nounced against them (the Acadians), it was, 
however, for thousands among them the un- 
avoidable consequence, the fatal conclusion 
of the ill treatment which they endured in 
their exile, where famine, infectious diseases, 
and physical and mental torture were to deci- 
mate them after a more or less long agony. 
e œ © There was * * (in Acadia) a 
form of moral beauty which evolved not only 
from the quality of the souls which inhabited 
it, the purity of their morals, their evangeli- 
cal virtues, but also from the harmonious 
prosperity with which Providence had blessed 
them. This beauty the English completely 
ravaged, thus causing the world to weep. 


The Acadians were landed in the Eng- 
lish colonies on the Atlantic coast of 
America. Many of them, however, came 
to Louisiana, at that time a French prov- 
ince, so they could follow their religion 
and be under the French flag. Many re- 
turned to Canada. 

Those who came to Louisiana found 
a better land than their ancient beloved 
Acadia. The 5,000 or more Acadians 
who found refuge in Louisiana are to- 
day over 500,000 in number. After 181 
years of separation from people of their 
own faith and language, they are still a 
Catholic and French speaking people. 
By the fruits of their untiring labor they 
have prospered. In the sanctuary of 
their homes are preserved the customs, 
the language, the religious and happy 
atmosphere that were sacred to their 
ancestors. Has there ever been a paral- 
lel in history? This, therefore, is the 
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Acadian miracle. And so strong are the 
traits of this indomitable people that 
we find among the Acadians in Louisi- 
ana today people who speak nothing but 
the French language, bearing Spanish, 
German, Italian, and even English 
names. 

This, then, is the history of the Aca- 
dians, commonly known as Cajuns. It 
is a story of tragedy and of heroism, of 
hate and of love, of persecution and of 
triumph; it is a story that invokes on 
its heroes the blessing of all Christians. 

In the book Jacques et Marie by Na- 
poleon Bourassa, one of the principal 
characters, Pierre Hebert, in giving ad- 
vice to his son says: 

My son, I bless you for all your lifetime. 
I am old and we may never see each other 
again. Always be an honest man; be true to 
your word. If you have to live among the 
English, do not betray them; if you can- 
not bear their injustices, come back to us. 
A man after all is master of his own person 
and free to choose his heaven; but do not 
forget that you are a child of France; the 
blood and the language that God gave you, 
Jacques, do not surrender to conquest; do 
not sacrifice them for anything; always be 
pure of heart. These are the noble things 
that the Creator wants us to keep no matter 
how despairing may be the situation and 
circumstances that we encounter. To throw 
off these things on the first obstacle is an 
insult to Providence and a doubting of its 
power. 

The blood that you have received is suffi- 
ciently full of glory to make you proud to 
keep it pure regardless of where you may be. 


Mr. Speaker, I think that Joel L. 
Fletcher, president, Southwestern Lou- 
isiana Institute, Lafayette, La., has 
brought us up to date in his address 
entitled “The Acadians in Louisiana To- 
day,” which he delivered to the Cam- 
bridge Historical Society of Massachu- 
setts, on October 30, 1947, and I wish to 
read this magnificent eulogy to the 
Acadians of Louisiana, as follows: 


We have come from Acadian Louisiana to 
do honor to the distinguished poet of Cam- 
bridge on the centennial of the writing of 
the beautiful poem, Evangeline. 

In that Eden of Louisiana where dwell the 
sons and daughters of the Acadian exiles, 
the name of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
has become an established part of their most 
cherished heritage. 

This chronicler of the wanderings of their 
fathers after their deportation from Nova 
Scotia until they reached a haven among 
their kith and kin in French Louisiana has 
been adopted by them as not only their fa- 
vorite poet, but also one of their greatest 
historians. 

We are here representing the Acadians, as 
well as all other citizens of Louisiana, to pay 
homage to a great American writer and to 
extend an invitation to you who love the poet 
and his creation, Evangeline, to visit Lou- 
isiana in order that you may see how faith- 
fully he recorded that lovely land and those 
who live there. 

I hope that each one of you will be privi- 
leged to visit the Acadians in Louisiana. 1 
know that you would make every effort to 
come to their land if I had the words to- 
day to describe properly the beauty and 
charm of my native State. I am sure that 
if you made such a visit you would realize 
that the Acadian wanderers have now been 
amply rewarded for the trials of their depor- 
tation and the long journey southward with 
all of the 1 which they endured. 

Nearly years have elapsed since the 
Acadians came to Louisiana and 100 years 
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have now passed since the distinguished poet 
of Cambridge made these wanderers and 
their way of life familiar to all men. Yet, 
today, the descendants of that group live in 
southwest Louisiana much the same as thelr 
fathers did in Nova Scotia, adhering still to 
many of the old customs and traditions and 
holding to their quaint language. 

Today is harvest time in the fertile fields 
along the bayous and among the prairies of 
southwest Louisiana. If you were to ride 
along one of the highways in the bayou coun- 
try tonight, you would smell the sweet odor 
of freshly cut sugarcane and in countless 
factories you would see the lights gleam as 
the cane is crushed and its juice boiled to 
make sugar. There are a few of the primi- 
tive sirup mills left in which horse-drawn 
crushers are used, but the greater part of the 
cane is processed in modern sugar factories 
which have equipment that costs in the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. Some of the 
plants are owned by outside interests, but 
more and more they are being owned and 
operated by the Acadian farmers themselves 
and financed through the bank for cooper- 
atives. 4 

In the western part of the Acadian coun- 
try where grazed great herds of cattle during 
the early days of Basil, the blacksmith, and 
his fellow Acadians, there today thrives the 
valuable Louisiana rice crop. While the cane 
crop was developed altogether by the French 
in the alluvial regions, the rice crop was first 
grown commercially about 1804 on the 
prairies of southwest Louisiana by emigrants 
from the Midwest. At first the Acadians re- 
sented the breaking up of their grazing land, 
but today these same Acadians have become 
the leaders in rice growing, and in the rice 
territory many persons who bear the Anglo- 
Saxon names of the Yankee emigrants of 60 
years ago are as Acadians as the natives. 
Where women are as fair as Longfellow de- 
scribes that Acadian maiden of 17 summers, 
and where the men are well-{favored, gentle, 
and kind, it is impossible for a staid Yankee 
farmer, whether he be of English, Scotch, or 
Irish stock, to rear his children in the 
Acadian section and not have grandchildren 
that are true Acadians. 

The Acadian girl is not only fair to look 
upon and sweet to be around, but also su- 
perior as a wife and as a mother. However, 
gay during girlhood, she becomes at marriage 
the most decorous of wives, with her entire 
attention centered upon her home and 
family. 

In the land of the Acadians, big families 
are still in vogue, and what real happiness 
and joy are to be found in the Acadian home 
where, with few exceptions, the children are 
like stairs in a great staircase, one following 
right after the other. Holidays and feast 
days, which are numerous, are times of fam- 
ily reunions and rejoicing, and how these 
fathers and mothers and brothers and sis- 
ters and uncles and aunts and even distant 
cousins love one another and with what joy 
they gather around the festive board on such 
gala occasions. 

There are few drunkards among the Aca- 
dians, but wine is an integral part of all such 
holiday feasts. The Acadian does not gulp 
his liquor as the Anglo-Saxon for the ef- 
fect, but sips and laughs and gaily chats 
with his kinsmen and his friends, one small 
glass lasting for an hour or more of such 
festivities. The wine for merry occasions 
may be purchased, but in many cases it is 
made in the home. Blackberries, the flower 
of the elderberries, dewberrles, and many 
other native fruits are used for this purpose. 
A favorite drink for winter is cherry bounce, 
which is made by soaking the small native 
wild cherry in sugar, and later thinning this 
thick sirup with bourbon. 

The Acadian, like all people of French de- 
scent, is a connoisseur of good food and tends 
to be a rather heavy meat eater. The 
“Acadian woman, however, is very thrifty and 
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able to make much from little. During the 
winter the main dish may be a heavy soup 
which can be made from a soup bone or & 
small piece of a cheap cut of meat with a so- 
called soup bunch consisting of only a car- 
rot, onion, or leek, and a few leaves of some 
green vegetable. On feast days mutton, 
pork, beef, chicken, goose, or duck may be 
the main dish. In some of the more pros- 
perous homes three or more kinds of meat 
may be served at one meal. On Friday and 
the other fast days shrimp, fish, both fresh 
water and salt, crabs, and oysters form the 
source of the main dish. These fish dishes, 
delicately flavored, as only an Acadian cook 
can season, with bay leaves, garlic, and the 
different types of union and pepper which 
form an integral part of every Acadian pan- 
try, will compare favorably with the cooking 
of any of the world’s finest cooks. 

The Acadian men are usually as skillful 
cooks as the women and enjoy nothing so 
much as preparing their specialties over a 
camp fire. One who has not enjoyed a Good 
Friday fish dinner prepared and served by an 
Acadian man along one of the numerous bay- 
ous of French Louisiana has missed the finest 
in the way of food. The dish may be court 
bouillon, a fish soup prepared with a roux of 
flour and water gravy as its base, or the more 
sophisticated bouillabaisse in which special 
cuts of fish are prepared and placed in a cast- 
iron vessel, together with a layer of green 
pepper, another of fish, a third perhaps of 
tomatoes, and so on until the pot is filled. 
This is then covered and placed upon a fire 
of coals where the contents are cooked for 
hours in their own juices. It is delightful 
to sit on a sward of green clover in early 
spring and smell the delicate odor while the 
pot is boiling for some 2 or 3 hours. One 
can enjoy no finer meal than a dish of bouil- 
labaisse, with :. crusty loaf of French bread 
toasted brown and a glass of red wine, and 
even though the Acadian who serves it may 
never have been out of his native parish of 
Acadia, Evangeline, St. Martin, or Vermilion, 
2 has enjoyed a way of life that few others 

Ow. 

While the Acadian still speaks the French 
language, there is in his heart no divided al- 
legiance. He is a citizen of the United States, 
and, as I told countless FBI investigators 
during the last war who were looking into 
the loyalty of men being considered for 
strategic positions, “When a man has an 
Acadian name, there is no need of further 
investigation. Without exception, an Aca- 
dian loves this country devotedly and will 
give of his all to preserve it.” 

The Acadians are very proud that their 
sons have taken part in every war in which 
this Nation has participated. In 1779 their 
men went with the young Spanish General 
Galvez against the English in what was 
then west Florida, and thus weakened what 
might have been a successful British attack 
from the south upon the armies of the Col- 
onies. In 1812-15 with Louisianians of all 
races and creeds, they remained loyal to their 
new country and aided Jackson in repelling 
the mighty British invasion from the Gulf. 
In 1846 Louisiana was, of course, the spear- 
head in the fight against Mexico, and in the 
ranks of the lost cause there were no more 
gallant soldiers than the Louisiana Acadians. 
I like to tell my students—youths named 
Arceneaux, Broussard, Breaux, Mouton, 
Landry, Martin, LeBlanc, and Hebert—of the 
great tribute paid to the courage of their 
fathers by Stonewall Jackson. These Aca- 
dians were members of the brigade com- 
manded by Gen. Dick Taylor, son of President 
Zachary Taylor. Dick grew up on a Louisi- 
ana plantation and knew and liked the Aca- 
dians as few outsiders ever have. For Taylor, 
the Acadian soldier would fight to his ut- 
most. At the time Taylor reported to Jack- 
son just before one of the early engagements 
of the Civil War, it is related that his soldiers 
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began playing on mouth organs and danc- 
ing with one another. When Taylor spoke 
to Jackson, the dour old Presbyterian re- 
marked concerning his lack of confidence in 
men who would be gay on the eve of battle. 
Taylor replied, “General, those are Louisiana 
Frenchmen. They and their fathers have 
made Icve to the women and fought the men 
all over the world. Please reserve your judg- 
ment of them until you have seen them in 
action.” Surely enough, after the battle was 
over, Jackson called Taylor in to his head- 
quarters and told him that, although he had 
seen brave soldiers, never had he seen men 
display such courage under fire as had those 
Louisiana Frenchmen. 

The two World Wars were no exception to 
this rule of Acadian bravery. An Acadian, a 
country doctor, Claude Martin, of Welsh, was 
the most decorated Louisianian during 
World War I. An Acadian from St. Martin- 
ville, Brig. Gen. Robert Maraist, was one of 
the two American commissioners at the sur- 
render of the African Corps during the last 
war. Later General Maraist commanded the 
Sixty-ninth Division in France. A Breaux 
Bridge Broussard was the executive officer 
who was given much credit for the survival 
of the cruiser Houston when that ship was 
so badly damaged during one of the early 
Pacific naval battles. Jefferson LeBlanc, a 
brave young St. Martinville Acadian who 
served as a Marine aviator, had the Congres- 
sional Medal pinned on him by the President 
of the United States. St. Martin Parish 
claims the honor of having more of her sons 
decorated in this last war than any other 
parish in Louisiana. 

As far as loyalty to France, today there is 
only a cherished old memory of the connec- 
tion that once existed with that nation. The 
severest criticism of France that I ever have 
heard was from the Acadian boys who were 
in that country either during 1917-18 or at 
the time of the last war. Their comparison 
of the people of France with those of the 
Louisiana French today was stringent. 

The description of the Acadian would not 
be complete without touching upon his con- 
tribution as a citizen. I do not wish to leave 
the impression that I am here to laud the 
Acadians and to paint them as being per- 
fect. These are as are all groups—men with 
varying degrees of morality, honesty, and 
idealism. In Louisiana, however, as a group 
the Acadians are an influence for good. 
Where people have not been educated, where 
ignorance is still too prevalent, especially :n 
the older generation, demagogs are prone to 
rule. However, the average Acadian is a man 
of high ideals and, when properly informed, 
will choose the way of right and honor. If 
one were to list the leaders of the State who 
have been the most honorable in their public 
service, men who have had integrity to stand 
for right and the courage to carry out their 
convictions, one would find the names of the 
Acadian leaders in the forefront. 

Originally the Acadians all settled on farms 
which they laid out along the bayous, no- 
tably those of the Teche and Lafourche. 
Later, as they increased in numbers, they 
pushed westward to the boundless Louisiana 
prairies, which they first used as meadows for 
grazing herds of cattle, then later as fields 
for the cultivation of rice. Families of 10 
and 12 and even more children, however, scon 
made it necessary for other means of liveli- 
hood to be sought. Today Acadians are trap- 
pers of muskrat, miners of salt, pickers of the 
gray Spanish moss, trawlers for shrimp, and 
workers in all the industries and commercial 
undertakings of their native State. Liter- 
ally thousands of Acadians have trekked on to 
the new industrial cities of east Texas, and 
in Beaumont, Port Arthur, Port Neches, 
Texas City, and Houston these people com- 
prise a large percentage of the industrial 
workers. The telephone directories of those 
cities now look like a replica of one of the 
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Acadian cities, Lafayette, Opelousas, New 
Iberia, or St. Martinville. 

The poet's description of the promised land 
sought by the wanderers as one where under 
the feet is a garden of flowers is literally true 
in Acadian Lousiana. There is no place 
where every month of the year there is a 
greater profusion of flowers. This is espe- 
cially true of the winter months, which in 
Nova Scotia are bleak and cold, and in this 
Acadia are the season when the lovely camel- 
lias and azaleas are at the height of their 
bloom. During February and March one 
may stand in the second-story window on the 
campus of the college at Lafayette and look 
out over a veritable sea of azaleas, with here 
and there an island of pink perfection or 
Governor Mouton camellias. Forming a 
background for ali of this bright color is the 
green of the live oak, a tree which has be- 
come symbolic of the Acadian section of 
Louisiana. The great masses of crepe myrtle 
which bloom curing the late summer are 
just as lovely, their pink, red, and melon 
colors being more delicate than those of the 
winter-blooming camellias and azaleas. The 
most perfect flower of that Eden of Louisi- 
ana, however, is the wild iris, which grows 
in profusion along every ditch bank and all 
over the marshes during spring. This flower 
is more like an orchid than is any other blos- 
som and is today being bred to grow as a 
cultivated plant. 

The Acadian has been deeply influenced by 
all of this natural beauty which surrounds 
him, and in the yard of every home, humble 
or otherwise, there are always flowers bloom- 
ing—camellias, azaleas, and many others in 
their season. 

In Lafayette each January hundreds of 
Acadians gather to pay homage to the lovely 
camellia in a pageant which is presented 
annually at the college. Acadian beauties 
decked in the lovely blooms which the 
Jesuit Kather Kamel brought from the Ori- 
ent long ago attract tourists from many 
States. These visitors are amply repaid by 
the beauty of the pageant and the exhibits 
of the hundreds of varieties of camellias of 
every hue and color, every size and shape, 
displayed in the camellia show which is held 
at the same time. 

Later the State Iris Society, a small but 
enthusiastic group, hold their show, and in 
Louisiana it is accepted as a matter of course 
that such shows and festivals are always held 
in the Acadian section of the State. 

It has been my good fortune to serve as a 
teacher for 28 years in the State College 
which is located in the Acadian section of 
Louisiana. I have come to know and re- 
spect and love the Acadian citizens of my 
State. Today with an enrollment of 3,500 
students, a large majority of the students 
at that college are descendants of the Acad- 
ian exiles. On that beautiful Louisiana 
campus dotted with live oak, pines, camel- 
lias, and azaleas one may Occasionally hear 
the patois as it was spoken in far-off Nova 
Scotia, and there abides still among these 
children the gracious courtesy and genuine 
friendliness of old Acadia. On that campus 
everyone speaks to everyone else when pass- 
ing and strangers coming there for the first 
time are impressed with the friendliness and 
graciousness of the people. 

You will be interested to know that this 
college is the direct result of the vision and 
leadership of an Acadian leader, Robert Mar- 
tin, of St. Martinville. Mr. Martin, a suc- 
cessful lawyer, sugar planter, and banker, 
in his only term of office as an elected ofi- 
cial, secured the appropriations with which 
to found this school for his people. Until 
his death in 1928 he served as an active mem- 
ber of the board which controls the institu- 
tion. The growth and development of the 
college founded by Robert Martin mirrors to 
a great extent the development which has 
taken place among the Acadian people dur. 
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ing the past half century. When the college 
opened its doors for the first time on Sep- 
tember 18, 1901, admission was based upon 
completion of the second grade. Even then 
there was difficulty in securing enough stu- 
dents to make it worth while to keep the 
school open. 

Fortunately for the college a brilliant 
young scholar, Edwin Lewis Stephens, was se- 
lected to be its president. Dr. Stephens was 
a member of an old Louisiana Anglo-Saxon 
family, and he was aware of the many good 
qualities of the Acadian people and imme- 
diately charted an upward path for this 
school over whose destiny he was to pre- 
side for 38 years. It had been Robert Mar- 
tin's idea originally to confine the efforts of 
the school to vocational or practical studies, 
but as time passed Edwin Lewis Stephens 
convinced him that education of the hands 
alone was not enough and that regardless of 
vocation or profession a thorough basic edu- 
cation is an essential to success in all fields 
of endeavor. 

Today the college which was guided for so 
many years by Edwin Lewis Stephens with 
the support of its founder, Robert Martin, 
adheres to the course which they marked out 
so well. Although the school now is com- 
prised of four distinct colleges or divisions, 
namely, agriculture, education, engin 
and liberal arts, the basic subjects of English, 
mathematics, history, and other liberal arts 
courses still form the most important part of 
the curriculum and the selection of able 
teachers in those departments is looked upon 
as the most important phase of the college 
administration. 

When the Acadian leader, Robert Martin, 
made a fight in the Louisiana Legislature for 
& school to serve his people, there was not a 
public institution of learning worthy of the 
name in all of Acadian Louisiana. Today, 
within 30 miles of Lafayette in any direction 
one may take, there are consolidated stand- 
ard public schools housed in modern brick 
plants; enrollments of above a thousand 
students are a common occurrence in that 
thickly populated section of the State. I 
realize that it is daring for one from the deep 
South to make claims for educational prog- 
ress in this very center of le but 
Hughes and Lancelot in their recent publi- 
cation Education, America’s Magic aver that 
some States have made great advances in 
education in recent years compared with 
what they had made a few decades ago. 
They cite Kansas, Wisconsin, and Louisiana 
as examples. Much of the progress that 
Louisiana is making today is being accom- 
plished within the Acadian territory, where 
not only the public schools and colleges are 
working earnestly to overcome ignorance, but 
where there are many efficient church schools, 
especially those of the Catholic faith. Ca- 
tholicism is the religion of the Acadians. 

During his early days in Louisiana the 
Acadian youth was taught by French teach- 
ers, textbooks in French being used. All 
books and newspapers of the people, too, were 
in that same language. By the time of the 
Civil War, however, the ties with the mother 
country had been severed to such an extent 
that it was impossible to secure the French 
publications. There was a long period from 
about 1861 to the beginning of the present 
century when education of any kind was 
lacking in the South. Even after the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples had begun to recover from 
the poverty and ignorance of the post-Civil 
War period, southern Louisiana made little 
or no effort to develop public education. To- 
day, however, that section is making greater 
progress educationally than is any other 
part of the State. A recent study made by 
the Department of Education of Southwest- 
ern showed that in the Acadian parishes 
high-school enrollment and graduation have 
increased seven times more than high-school 
enrollment and graduation have increased 
for the State as a whole. 
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Those of us who are in educational work 
realize that much, much more progress is 
needed, but if one of you had visited Acadian 
Louisiana 25 years ago and had not returned 
until today I believe that you, too, would be 
greatly impressed. 

Those of us who are responsible for the 
training of the Acadians are eager for them 
to have as excellent an opportunity for edu- 
cation as the children of any section. We 
do not, however, feel that standardization of 
these people into an accepted mold for Amer- 
icans is good either for them or for the Na- 
tion. There are those of us who are working 
through the schools, through the colleges, 
and through civic clubs to retain the beauti- 
ful Acadian language and the delightful Aca- 
dian customs. We feel that it would be a 
tragedy indeed to allow Heberts to become 
Herberts, LeBlancs to become Leblanks, or 
Sonniers, Swinneys. We know that in Aca- 
dian Louisiana exists a basic culture and 
patriotism which is today found in too few 
places and is genuinely needed in our Nation. 

If you stood today on one of the highways 
or roads in lovely southern Louisiana, you 
would see hundreds and hundreds of the de- 
scendants of the Acadian wanderers climbing 
into the busses which transport them to 
modern high schools, If you could see those 
bright-eyed Acadian boys, those countless 
maidens, many with eyes black as the berry 
that grows on the thorn by the wayside, I 
am sure you would agree with me that this 
Nation is fortunate indeed to have such fine 
children among its future citizens. 


Mr. Speaker, in the recent moving pic- 
ture, the Louisiana Story, there is shown 
a father and son of Acadian descent Who 
are featured in this film showing the de- 
velopment of thé oil industry in the 
marsh sections and tidelands of Louisi- 
ana, and while these two depict the early 
Acadians of Louisiana, and give a picture 
of the difficulties of drilling an oil well 
in the marshes and shows principally al- 
ligators and snakes, and only one side of 
the beautiful and rich, picturesque and 
industrial State of Louisiana, I do not 
think that the right impression is had of 
our great State, for with our great agri- 
cultural production, lumber, cattle, naval 
stores, oil and natural gas and other min- 
erals too numerous to mention, I feel 
that while the picture, The Louisiana 
Story, is an interesting narration of tide- 
lands oil development, and a fine piece 
of photographic filming, the picture will 
give a false impression as to Louisiana, 
an impression that may have been mis- 
takenly held by many people throughout 
the country who have never visited 
Louisiana. 

Therefore, I am now working our ar- 
rangements with the Department of 
Commerce and Industry of the State of 
Louisiana to send to Washington films 
which will show our fine State as it really 
is, and if any one will see these films 
they will certainly dispel the impres- 
sion had by those who viewed The Louisi- 
ana Story. When arrangements shall 
have been completed for the showing of 
the Louisiana films, it will be a pleasure 
for me, and my colleagues from Louisi- 
ana to announce the date and invite all 
of the Members of Congress and others 
to see the true Louisiana story. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. TACKETT] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 
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WHERE IS THE PORK BARREL? 


Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to say in the beginning that I person- 
ally talked with the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. WEIcCHEL] on the floor of this 
House day before yesterday, Wednesday, 
the 20th day of July, and told him of 
my intentions to make this speech at 
the first opportunity this week; and I 
had his office called this morning to ad- 
vise him that I was going to be here this 
afternoon to speak concerning some 
pork-barrel legislation in which he has 
been so tremendously interested. 

It so happens that five of seven mem- 
bers of the Arkansas delegation voted for 
the Wood bill in preference to the 
Lesinski bill, and then four, including 
myself, of those five voted to recommit 
the whole legislation to the committee for 
further study and deliberation. News- 
week magazine saw fit to call that the 
Arkansas switch, even though many 
other members voted on the labor bill 
and the recommittal thereof just as the 
four Members from Arkansas. I believe 
that every man in this House will admit 
that there is very little difference between 
the Wood bill and the Taft-Hartley Act. 
To have voted to recommit the Wood bill 
was doing nothing more or less than to 
vote for the retention of the principal 
regulatory provisions of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. To have voted against recom- 
mittal was still a vote for the retention 
of the principal regulatory provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. After all, I am 
a Democrat and vote with the party on 
all matters not contrary to my honest 
convictions as based upon the wishes of 
the people of my district. 

It so happens that Arkansas has a 
great number of tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi River running through it, so the 
Newsweek editor goes about or gets one 
of his stooges to ascertain the number of 
flood- control and power-dem projects 
proposed for Arkansas which are neces- 
sary for flood protection of the Missis- 
sippi River. The magazine then comes 
out on the 23d day of May vith the article 
which I refer to generally, known as Pork 
and politics—Arkansas switch. Under 
the picture of Arkansas Congressman 
Oren Harris there is in bold type, 
“Harrts: A lock and dam?” I would 
like for someone to point out where, in 
Arkansas, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS 
or committee reports, that a lock and 
dam is located or is to be located by vir- 
tue of appropriations in this Congress. 
Under the picture of Arkansas Congress- 
man W. F. NoRRELL there is in bold type, 
“NORRELL: A post office?” I challenge 
anyone to point out any congressional 
appropriation for a post-office building 
in Mr. Norrett’s district. Under the 
picture of Arkansas Congressman 
Brooxs Hays there is in bold type, 
“Hays: An office building?” The article 
states that the office building is to cost 
several million dollars. 

I would like for someone to point out 
where this Congress even is entertaining 
the thought of building an office building 
at Little Rock. Under my picture they 
have in bold type “Tacxert: A cut-off?”, 
inferring that I voted to recommit the 
Wood bill because there was to be a cut- 
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off river project in my district. I chal- 
lenge Newsweek or the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. WEICHEL] to point out any 
suggested cut-off project in my district. 
Thereis none. The only proposed cut-off 
is down in Brooxs Hays’ district on the 
Arkansas River, not even near my dis- 
trict. 

None of the accused Arkansas Mem- 
bers have previously taken the floor of 
this House to talk about this slanderous 
matter because we did not believe it nec- 
essary to keep spreading this type of 
foolish gossip. But, I want to say this, 
that any newspaper or any magazine 
that will slander a Member of Congress 
upon no more proof than they had in 
this particlar case and will write noth- 
ing but pure falsehood, is a publication 
with criminal inclinations that could not 
be trusted any farther than one could 
throw a bull by the tail, and a man who 
would repeat those cheap, slanderous 
falsehoods without notifying the accused 
Members of his malicious intentions to 
circulate such slanderous publications 
which are no part of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, under his franking privileges, is 
also of such criminal instinct that he 
likewise could not be trusted any farther 
than one could throw a bull by the tail. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WEICHEL] 
without even making the Newsweek 
article a part of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, had hundreds of reprints made of 
the Newsweek article and sent them in- 
to the State of Ohio, under his frank as 
an inference that one need be crooked in 
Congress to have public projects con- 
structed in his district. Let me show 
what the gentleman from Ohio has been 
doing with reference to “pork barrel” 
legislation and let you decide whether he 
has such clean, pioused hands or whether 
he lives in a glass house while throwing 
stones. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? > 

Mr. TACKETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I think the 
gentleman knows that I have the highest 
respect and the highest regard in the 
world for the members of the Arkansas 
delegation. I have had the pleasure of 
serving on a committee with the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] and 
some of the other Members. I also have 
the pleasure of being a member of the 
Ohio delcgation with Mr. WEICHEL. I 
know nothing of this controversy. I 
know nothing of any controversy which 
the gentleman may have with Mr. 
VW/EICHEL. I just want to say to the gen- 
tleman that I hope he will not attack 
any Member of the House while that 
Member is not present. 

Mr. TACKETT. I have sent for the 
gentleman. If he wants to come over 
here, he is at liberty to do so. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I still think it 
is rather poor taste to attack a Member 
unless he is present. I hope the gentle- 
man will be very circumspect in his re- 
marks. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. As to the 
statement about the Wood bill and the 
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Taft-Hartley bill being the same bill, I 
think the record should show that the 
House adopted about 20 amendments that 
labor and industry wanted and which did 
change the original Taft-Hartley bill, so 
the Wood bill was not the same as the 
Taft-Hartley bill. 

Mr. TACKETT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. I did not intend to imply that they 
were the same bill. I meant to state that 
the principal provisions of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, the regulatory provisions, were 
still part of the Wood bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlemau yield? 

Mr. TACKETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is this not what the 
gentlemah is endeavoring to advise the 
House, that there were some people who 
felt that the interpretation placed on the 
article in Newsweek Magazine was an at- 
tack on the integrity and the honesty of 
the members of the delegation from our 
State referred to, and that the gentlemen 
from Ohio [Mr. WEIcHEL] obtained re- 
prints of that and sent them under his 
own frank without having them recorded 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD or other- 
wise sent them under his own frank with- 
out anything else being in that franked 
envelope except this reprint; and that, 
therefore, he was in violation of the 
franking privileges of the House of Rep- 
resentatives? Is that what the gentle- 
man is saying? 

Mr. TACKETT. That is correct. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I appreciate the 
gentleman's yielding, because I should 
like to say to the House and to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, and especially 
to my friend from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] 
that I read that article. I thought it 
was rather unfair, very unfair, in fact. 
It impressed me at the time as rather 
poor journalism. I know nothing of the 
actions by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. WEICHEL] that the gentleman men- 
tions. I have no way of knowing what 
he has done or what he has not done. 
My only suggestion is that out of fairness 
to the gentleman from Ohio an attack 
not be made on him here on this floor 
when he is not here to speak for him- 
self. I think that is just the fair and 
gentlemanly thing to do in the House. 
I do not think it does any of us any good. 
I hope you can settle your differences 
among yourselves. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I agree with the gentle- 
man, and I sometimes question the wis- 
dom of bringing a matter of this kind 
into the limelight and discussing it. Cer- 
tainly it would not be my intention to 
refiect anything on tha gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. WEICHEL] or any other col- 
league of mine in this House. I do think, 
however, that the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas was eminently fair in advising 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WEICHEL] 
that he intended under special order this 
afternoon to bring the matter before the 
House. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I say that 
I have inquired and I find that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. WEICHEL] is out 
of town today on official committee busi- 
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ness, so he is not here and is not avail- 
able. Otherwise, I would request that 
he be here. 

Mr. TACKETT. I do not object to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WEICHEL] 
taking as much time on the floor of this 
House as he wants at his convenience, 
and I am sure that it will be quite inter- 
esting to see him muster enough gall 
and audacity to explain his actions. I 
personally sav the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, WEIcHEL] in the House cafeteria 
this morning. When a page at my re- 
quest called the office of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. WEIcHEL] less than 30 
minutes ago to inform the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. WetcHEL] that I would 
discuss this matter this afternoon, the 
page was told by his office force that he 
was either on the floor of the House or on 
his way to the floor. I do not think it my 
duty to drag him to the floor—and had 
I acted as he has, I doubt that I would 
want to hear the message now being 
delivered. 

As I was saying when interrupted, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WEICHEL] had 
reprints made of the Newsweek magazine 
article and spread them all over the coun- 
try, implying to the people that it is nec- 
essary to be crooked in Congress in order 
to bring about public construction within 
a congressional district. 

Now, I do not claim to be a saint, but 


I venture to say there are no finer, more 


honorable, Christian gentlemen than the 
three others who Newsweek and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. WEICHEL] have 
seen fit to lambast. I challenge any man 
to tell you of any person who is a better 
Christian than Brooks Hays, W. F. NOR- 
RELL, Or OREN HARRIS. You cannot imag- 
ine any of these men being guilty of such 
charges or using such underhanded, dirty 
tactics as have been used by Newsweek 
magazine and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. WEICHEL]. 

But let us see whether or not the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. WEIcHEL] is free 
of pork-ber.el legislation. He has intro- 
duced these bills, H. R. 4164, H. R. 4289, 
H. R. 3455, H. R. 3456, H. R. 3915, H. R. 
3956, H. R. 4128, H. R. 4129, H. R. 4130, 
H. R. 4131, H. R. 4132, H. R. 4133, and 
H. R. 4134—all the bills asking for public 
projects within his own district. Talk 
about pork-barrel legislation at the 
hands of a self-styled conservative. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
consumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to say this: When I voted, or rather be- 
fore I voted, for recommital of the Wood 
bill sending it back to the committee for 
further study and deliberation, not one, 
single, solitary soul contacted me. Not 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, the majority leader, any Member 
of the House, any Member of the Senate, 
any governor, any labor union man—no 
person contacted me. I voted that way 
because I thought it was the proper vote, 
and I have no apologies to make. There 
is no fear on my part whether or not I 
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come back to Congress because of such 
dirty tactics as this. Should I fail to 
come back it would be no detriment to my 
family. But I think the people down in 
my district know me pretty well, anyway, 
without the assistance of the Newsweek 
slander sheet and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. WEICHEL]. 

I have no apologies for attacking any 
Member who would use this kind of tac- 
tics to besmirch other Members of the 
House of Representatives. I have per- 
sonally told the representatives of News- 
week magazine and the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. WEIcHEL] what I thought 
about the cheap tactics, and I will be 
pleased to repeat these statements in the 
presence of the gentleman from Ohio on 
the floor of this House or any other place, 
at any time. 

PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS AT 
THIS POINT 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman * 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to compliment my very distinguished 
colleague from Georgia [Mr. Davis] on 
the very fine statement he has just made 
concerning the proposed anti-poll-tax 
legislation. He has done a very fine job 
of expressing the views of the majority of 
the people who live in the section of the 
country which he and I represent. 

As has already been irdicated by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Davis], 
we do not have a poll tax in the State 
of Georgia. We abolished the tax of 
our own free will and eccord without 
any outside interference. Although we 
decided that the tax should no longer 
be effective in our State we were not so 
blinded by our own conceit as to think 
that we should then proceed to tell the 
people of other States whether they 
should retain or repeal the tax laws of 
their States. We exercised our constitu- 
tional right when we made our election 
in this matter and we feel that the people 
of other States are guaranteed the same 
power of election by the Constitution of 
the United States of America. 

In my considered opinion, the Federal 
Government does not have the constitu- 
tional right to dictate to any State of 
the Union as to whether a poll tax shall 
be levied. Before the Constitution was 


‘ever ratified it was definitely determined 


that the only powers the Federal Gov- 
ernment was to enjoy under the Con- 
stitution were those powers granted to 
it by the States making up the Union 
with all other powers reserved to the 
several States. It is my belief that the 
right to levy or not to levy a poll tax 
is certainly one of the rights and powers 
reserved unto themselves by the several 
States not to be violated by the Federal 
Government. 

Certain minority pressure groups who 
would be the “tail that wags the dog” 
have attempted to make much of the 
race question as related to the question 
of poll taxes and still other minority 
groups suffering from a terrific case of 
inferiority complex have aided and 
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abetted the first group in fomenting the 
strife caused by this falsehood. In other 
words, if the poll tax is levied in the South 
as an attempt to keep the Negroes from 
voting, then why are like taxes and fees 
levied in northern States where it is 
claimed no racial discrimination is al- 
lowed? The facts of the matter definitely 
show that the racial question is very in- 
cidental to the whole question involving 
poll taxes in spite of all the claims made 
by the “no good do-gooders” from outside 
the southland. These disciples of dem- 
agoguery should confine their efforts to 
“casting the motes from their own eyes” 
before attempting to tell the people of the 
South how to run their own affairs. 

Since the proposed legislation is so 
obviously aimed at the South, I would say 
that we are entirely capable of taking 
care of our own affairs without the med- 
dling interference of outsiders who do 
not understand our problems and make 
scant effort to understand them. Many 
problems, forced upon the people of the 
South by a bunch of drunken reprobates 
who ran the affairs of this country fol- 
lowing the War Between the States, have 
been solved by the people of the South 
without advice from outsiders and with- 
out the aid of a Marshall plan. After 
having solved these many tremendous 
problems. we feel perfectly capable of 
deciding whether we want a poll tax and 
we resent and will resist any effort on 
the part of supercilious disciples of the 
omnipotent Federal Government to tell 
us how to conduct our affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 13 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, July 25, 1949, at 
12 o’clock, noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


789. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
February 28, 1949, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a review of reports on Cheboygan 
Harbor and River, Mich., requested by a reso- 
lution of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, House of Representatives, adopted on 
December 21, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 269); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed with two illustrations. 

720. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
December 28, 1948, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a preliminary examination 
and survey of Columbia Slough, Oreg., au- 
thorized by the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved on March 2, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 270); 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed with an illustration. 

791. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
February 28, 1949, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a preliminary examination and 
survey of Green and Duwamish Rivers, Wash., 
and a review of reports on Duwamish water- 
way, Seattle Harbor, Wash., authorized by 
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the Flood Control Act approved on June 22, 
1936, and the River and Harbor Act approved 
on July 24, 1946, and requested by a resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, adopted on April 
18, 1946 (H. Doc. No, 271); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed 
with two illustrations. 

792. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting the initial Annual Re- 
port to Congress on Status of Natural Fibers 
Revolving Fund for the period June 29, 1948, 
to June 30, 1949, as required by Public Law 
820, Eightieth Congress; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. COOLEY. Committee on Agriculture. 
H R. 2538. A bill to authorize completion of 
the land development and settlement of the 
Angostura unit of the Missouri Basin proj- 
ect, notwithstanding a limitation of time; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1109). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. JENNINGS. Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2365. A bill for the relief of 
the city of Chester, II..; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1108). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 5780. A bill extending the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H. R. 5731. A bill to discharge a fiduciary 
obligation to Iran; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H. R. 5732. A bill to provide for the ad- 
vance planning of public works; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H. R. 5733. A bill to provide specific meas- 
ures in furtherance of the national policy 
established in the Employment Act of 1946; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 5734. A bill to provide a method of 
financing the acquisition and construction 
by the city of Duluth of certain bridges 
across the St. Louis River, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. TAURIELLO: * 

H. R. 5735. A bill to reduce the rates on 
certain miscellaneous excise taxes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHER: 

H. J. Res. 317, Joint resolution establishing 
a commission to select a site and design for 
a memorial to the contributions of members 
of all religious faiths to American military 
and naval history; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: 

H. J. Res. 318. Joint resolution establish- 
ing a commission to select a site and design 
for a memorial to the contributions of mem- 
bers of all religious faiths to American mili- 
tary and naval history; to the Committee on 
House Administration, 
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By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. J. Res. 319. Joint resolution prohibiting 
the promulgation of certain rules and regu- 
lations of the Home Loan Bank Board pub- 
lished in the Federal Register on July 16, 
1949, the same to become effective August 
15, 1949; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H. J. Res. 320. Joint resolution establish- 
ing a commission to select a site and design 
for a memorial to the contributions of mem- 
bers of all religious faiths to American mili- 
tary and naval history; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. J. Res. 321. Joint resolution establish- 
ing a commission to select a site and design 
for a memorial to the contributions of mem- 
bers of all religious faiths to American mili- 
tary and naval history; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. J. Res, 322. Joint resolution establishing 
a commission to select a site and design for 
a memorial to the contributions of members 
of all religious faiths to American military 
and naval history; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: 

H. Res. 293. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Ways and Means to conduct 
studies and investigation of matters within 
its jurisdiction, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 5736. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Vladimir Wolfe; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SULLIVAN: 

H. R. 5737. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Roza Tarnowska; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 

1338, By Mr. RICH. Petition of First Bap- 
tist Church, Port Allegany, Pa., urging pass- 
age of H. R. 4643, the Barden bill; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. s 

1339. By the SPEAKER. Petition of Mr. 
Harvey C. French and others, requesting that 
careful consideration be given all legislation, 
which would in any manner increase the 
present staggering debt of our country, and 
increase the people’s tax burden beyond their 
ability to pay; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


SENATE 
Monpay, JuLy 25, 1949 


(Legislative day of Thursday, June 2, 
1949) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. R. Orman Roberts, D. D., Temple 
Methodist Church, San Francisco, Calif., 
offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, as we humbly 
bow, seeking Thy guidance and blessing, 
recall to us the wisdom and promise of 
Holy Scripture—“For God hath not given 
us the spirit of fear; but of power, and of 
love, and of a sound mind.” 
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We ask anew for this gift that with 
holy thoughts and intentions all fear may 
be dispelled. Let there be in us such a 
consciousness of divine undelguiding, 
such a depth and breadth of compassion, 
such clarity of thought and balance of 
judgment that we may participate in all 
of life with a true sense of perspective 
and power, peace and proportion, to the 
end that Thy kingdom may come and 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. 

In the name of our blessed Lord, we 
pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Friday, July 22, 
1949, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
July 25, 1949, the President had approved 
and signed the following acts: 

S. 937. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to effect the payment of 
certain claims against the Unit 4 States; and 

S. 1280. An act to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act so as to limit to 10 percent any 
increase of the amount stated as a maximum 
obligation under a grant agreement. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, Mr. REED 
was excused from attendance on sessions 
of the Senate today and for the re- 
mainder of this week. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hickenlooper Morse 
Anderson Hill Mundt 
Brewster Hoey Murray 
Bricker Holland Myers 
Butler Hunt Neely 
Byrd Ives O Conor 
Cain Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Pepper 
Chapman Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Chavez Kem Russell 
Connally Kerr Saltonstall 
Cordon Kilgore Schoeppel 
Donnell Knowland Smith, Maine 
Douglas Langer Sparkman 
Downey Lodge Stennis 
Dulles Long Taft 
Eastland Lucas Taylor 
Ecton McCarran Thomas, Okla 
Ellender McCarthy Thomas, Utah 
Ferguson McClellan Thye 
Flanders McFarland Vandenberg 
Frear McGrath Watkins 
Fulbright McKellar Wherry 
George Magnuson Wiley 
Gillette Malone Williams 
Graham Martin Withers 
Green Maybank Young 
Gurney Miller 
Hayden Millikin 

Mr, MYERS. I announce that the 


Senator from Minnescta [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. MCMAHON] are absent 
on public business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
TypinGs] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
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Ba.tpwin] and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. REED] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The senior and junior Senators from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES and Mr. 
Tosey] are detained on official business. 

The senior and junior Senators from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH and Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. i 


NOTICE OF ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
ELLENDER ON HIS INVESTIGATIONS IN 
EUROPE 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I re- 
turned home from Europe last Friday, 
having spent 2 or 3 weeks in investigat- 
ing some of the countries accepting ECA 
funds. I made this investigation on my 
own account, and since my return quite 
a number of Senators have asked me to 
make a short statement in respect to 
such investigation as I made. I should 
like to give notice that if I can obtain 
the fioor when the Senate meets tomor- 
row morning I shall gladly give a brief 
résumé of my findings. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Members of the 
Senate be permitted to introduce bills 
and joint resolutions, submit petitions 
and memorials, and insert routine mat- 
ters in the RECORD, as though the Senate 
were in the morning hour, and without 
debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVENUE CODE RE- 
LATING TO TAXATION OF EMPLOYEES OF INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code and the 
Code of the District of Columbia with re- 
spect to the taxation of the salaries of em- 
ployees of international organizations (with 
the accompanying papers); to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

REPORT ON STATUS OF NATURAL FIBERS 
REVOLVING FUND 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual 
report to Congress on the status of natural 
fibers revolving fund, for the period June 
29, 1948, to June 30, 1949 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


4 PETITION 


Mr. HILL presented a joint resolution 
of the Legislature of the State of Ala- 
bama, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and, under the 
rule, ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 52 

Whereas Franklin Delano Roosevelt was, 
along with Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Wilson, one of our greatest and noblest 
Presidents, also a great outstanding Ameri- 
can; and 

Whereas the Nation is eternally indebted 
to him for leading and guiding it success- 
fully through the most severe and menacing 
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economic depression in its history by his ad- 
vocacy and furtherance of the cause and wel- 
fare of all the American people, the farmer, 
the laborer, the businessman, the salaried 
worker, young people, the aged, and the sick 
and disabled; and 

Whereas he was in large measure respon- 
sible for constructive and permanently bene- 
ficial legislation in the fields of conservation, 
social security, agriculture, power develop- 
ment, business regulation, public works, fi- 
nance, education, and foreign trade; and 

Whereas his character, personality, hu- 
manitarianism, understanding, courage, pa- 
tience, and perseverance did much to restore 
and strengthen the confidence of the Ameri- 
can people in themselves and in their fellow- 
men; and 

Whereas he furnished unparalleled leader- 
ship to his country and its allies in the 
world’s worst war and led them within 
sight of victory over the forces of tyranny 
and darkness; and 

Whereas he was a symbol to the world of 
the hope of all men of good will for a de- 
cent, honorable, and lasting peace and was 
the foremost leader of the world in the search 
for a higher morality among all people; and 

Whereas in his own valiant personal strug- 
gle against and victory over infantile paral- 
ysis he will forever remain an inspirational 
and most admirable example of èourage and 
fortitude; and 

Whereas he did by sacrificing his life on 
the alter of patriotism and service to his 
country and the world cause his name to be 
known and honored by all peoples, his great- 
ness to be recognized and revered by all 
nations; and his birthday on January 30 
to be known to all Americans and to be now 
celebrated by millions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Alabama (the House of Representatives con- 
curring): 

1. That the Congress of the United States 
is hereby memorialized to dedicate Janu- 
ary 30, the birthday of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, as a national holiday, to be so pro- 
claimed each year by the President of the 
United States, in recognition of the appre- 
ciation and respect which the people of this 
country have for the memory of a gallant 
leader of noble character and for the in- 
valuable services rendered to all people. 

2. That the secretary of state of Alabama 
is directed to transmit properly attested cop- 
jes of this resolution to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the President 
of the Senate of the Congress of the United 
States and the Members of Congress from the 
State of Alabama. 

Approved July 22, 1949. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. HOLLAND, from the Committee on 
Public Works: 

H. R. 1154. A bill to provide authorization 
for additional funds for the extension and 
improvement of post-office facilities at Los 
Angeles, Calif., and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 750). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. 212. A bill for the relief of John Joseph 
McKay; without amendment (Rept. No. 
752); 

S. 296. A bill for the relief of Daniel George 
Fischer and Ladislas (Vasile) Taub; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 753); 

S. 309. A bill for the relief of Gabe Bud- 
wee; without amendment (Rept. No. 754); 

S. 557. A bill for the relief of the McCor- 
mick Engineering Co. and John E. Price, an 
individual doing business as the Okeechobee 
Construction Co.; without amendmment 
(Rept. No. 755); 

S. 794. A bill for the relief of certain con- 
tractors employed in connection with the 


construction of the United States Appraisers 
Building, San Francisco, Calif.; without 


amendment (Rept. No. 756); 

S. 916. A bill for the relief of Ascanio 
Collodel; without amendment (Rept. No. 
757): 

S. 1145. A bill for the relief of Persephone 
Poulios; without amendment (Rept. No. 
758) ; 

S. 1446. A bill for the relief of James Hung 
Loo; without amendment (Rept. No. 759); 

S. 1565. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ludovit 
Ruhmann; without amendment (Rept. No. 
760); 

S. 1604. A bill for the relief of F. Duwayne 

. Blankley; with amendments (Rept. No. 782); 

5.2294. A bill to amend the Contract Set- 
tlement Act of 1944 so as to authorize the 
payment of fair compensation to persons 
contracting to deliver certain strategic or 
critical minerals or metals in cases of failure 
to recover reasonable costs, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
761); 

H.R.631. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothy Vicencio; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 778); 

H. R. 748. A bill for the relief of Louis Es- 
posito; without amendment (Rept. No. 763); 

H. R.1017. A bill for the relief of John 
Aaron Whitt; without amendment (Rept. No. 
764); 

H. R. 1034. A bill for the relief of the Jans- 
son Gage Co.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 765); 

H. R. 1055. A bill for the relief of Agnese 
R. Mundy; without amendment (Rept. No. 
766); 

2 R. 1282. A bill for the relief of Mrs. T. A. 
Robertson; without amendment (Rept. No. 
767); 

H. R. 1285. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Lena Mae West, a minor; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 779); 

H. R. 1459. A bill for the relief of E. Neill 
Raymond; without amendment (Rept. No. 
768); 

H. R. 1505. A bill for the relief of Harry 
Warren; with an amendment (Rept. No. 780); 

H. R. 1604. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear and de- 
termine the claim of Breinig Brothers, Inc.; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 781); 

H.R.1857. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Josephine Pereira; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 769); 

H. R. 2095. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Kenneth N. Peel; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 770); 

H. R. 2239. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of W. M. West; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 771); 

H. R. 2253, A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Arthur Earl Troiel, Jr., a minor; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 772); 

H. R. 2456. A bill for the relief of Charlie 
Hales; without amendment (Rept. No. 773); 

H. R. 2806. A bill for the relief of Paul C. 
Juneau; without amendment (Rept. No. 
774); 

H. R. 2807. A bill for the relief of Loretta 
B. Powell; without amendment (Rept. No. 
T75); 

H. R. 3461. A bill for the relief of Lester B. 
McAllister and others; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 776); and 

H. R.3501. A bill for the relief of Nelson 
Bell; without amendment (Rept. No. 777). 

By Mr. McGRATH, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. 603. A bill to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 784). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. 472. A bill for the relief of Osmore H. 
Morgan; with amendments (Rept. No. 783). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

S. 2146. A bill to provide certain addi- 
tional rehabilitation assistance for veterans 
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paralyzed from service-connected brain in- 
jury in order to remove an existing in- 
equality; with amendments (Rept. No, 785). 

By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

H. R. 3440. A bill for the addition of cer- 
tain lands to Rocky Mountain National Park, 
Colo., and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 786). 


PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAMS—REPORTS OF 
A COMMITTEE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Public Works, I report 
favorably, with amendments, Senate bill 
855, to authorize a program of useful 
public works for the development of the 
Territory of Alaska, and Senate bill 2116, 
to provide for the advance plan- 
ning of public works, and I submit re- 
ports thereon. I request that Sena- 
tors, if possible, advise themselves about 
these two bilis, in the hope that 
they can be brought up on the next call 
of the calendar. Both have to do with 
important programs of public works. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reports 
will be received, and the bills will be 
placed on the calendar. 

The bills reported by Mr. HOLLAND are 
as follows: 

S. 855. A bill to authorize a program of 
useful public works for the development of 
the Territory of Alaska; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 749); and 

S. 2116. A bill to provide for the advance 
planning of public works: with amendments 
(Rept. No. 751). 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CER- 
TAIN ALIENS—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr.McCARRAN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
an original concurrent resolution, and I 
submit a report (No. 762) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the concurrent res- 
olution will be placed on the calendar. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
55) favoring the suspension of deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, was ordered to be 
placed on the calendar, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress favors the suspension of deportation in 
the case of each alien hereinafter named, 
in which case the Attorney General has 
suspended deportation for more than 6 
mo 


Alexander, Leonora Fajardo. 
Ali, Usman, or Usman John Ali 
or John Ali or Resman Ali. 

, Arce Y Castro, Jose Alfonso 
Villa, or Jose Villa Arce. 
Arce, Maria Elena Villa (nee 


Celic). 
Ardito, Maria Rose (nee Maria 
Rose Farraris). 


Ancheta, Cresenciana (nee 
Luna, formerly Cala). 
, Apostolopoulos, Virginia, or 


Virginia Socrates Apostolopoulos or Virginia 


Armendariz, Samuel. 

Atwood, Amalie Lena (nee 
Knauer or Amalie Lena Kasper). 
Bertone, Domenico, 
Bethel, Verona Malissa Smith. 
Boksh, Khuda or Kuda, or 
Khuda Bakesh or Bokah Normahand or 
Bokar Noor Morawed. 
Bon, Chon, or Chu Bond or Chin 


d. 
BEZ, Bourelos, Peter or Panagiotis, 
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Buchreiter, Wilheim, or Wil- 


Buzan, Roko Josip, or Joseph 


Caldeira, Antonio Pedro. 
Caltagirone, Angelo Amente. 
Candiano, Carmelo. 
Cardenas-Valdes, Ernesto. 
Chung, Jackson, or Benedict 
Chung or Chia-Shan Chung. 
WEEE Chung, Su Min Yang. 
x Conti, Vincent, or Vincenzo 


Creque, Renold Valiston. 
Crisalli, Saverio, or Sam Cris- 
ay or Samuel Crisalli. 
De Badilla, Abigail Salazar, or 
Abigail Salazar-Medina or Abigail Salazar- 
Valenzuela. 
, Debs, Elias Joseph, or Elias Jose 
Debs. 
De Guevara, Laura Violeta Car- 
rasco (nee Carrasco). 
Guevara, Teodoro Ivan. 
De Perez, Maria Lazara Del 
Rosario Nares, or Rosa Nares De Perez or 
Rosa N. Perez or Rosa Nares. 
Donovan, Anghela Belin. 
Dukarm, Caspar Michael, or 
Caspar Dukram or Casper Duckerm. 
— Dukarm, Elizabeth Marie, or 
Elisabeth Dukarm or Elizabeth Dukerm (nee 
Reisinger or Risinger). 
Edbom, Yvonne Marie. 
Fermo, Libero Valerio, or Larry 
Libero Fermo or Larry L. Fermo. 
x a, Fisher, Janet Stobie (nee Fos- 
ter, formerly Derane). 
Garbi, Elena, or Helen Garbi. 
, Garbi, Florica, or Mary Garbi. 
, Garcia, Jose. 
Garcia, Juan Manuel. 
Garcia-Tunon, Maria Lourdes 
(alias Maria Lourdes Gil-Borges) . 
Garcia-Tunon, Diana Maria. 
Georgelis, Pantelis. 
„Gerda, Juraj John, or George 


Godley, Noel Francis. 
Gomez-Franco, Evangelina 


Alicia. 


| Gonatas, Panagiotis, or Panagis 
Gonatas or Panagis Gonatos or Pete Gonatas 
or Pete Gonatos. 
Goureghian, Zakar. 
, Grabovszky, Ferinand, or Fred 


Grabovsky. 
Guerrero, Dolores, or Dolores 
Guerrero-Hughes and Dolores Sanchez. 
Harmon, Beatrice Grace (nee 
formerly Chatterton) . 
Hernandez, Josephine. 
Hoogeveen, Henry Peter. 
Horasanciyan, Hacik 


Vateh 


(alias 


Horlick, David Richard. 
Jackson, Susana, or Susana 


24, Jaquillard, Lilavati, 
Tanha < or Lilavati Dass Verma. 
Kann, Akram, or Mohamed 

Akram or John Elk or Chief Running Elk, 
XX Karistinos, Michael John, or 

Michael John Karystinos or Mike Karis. 

Kondaks, Della, or Della Epa- 

ee or Ayton. 

Kouvakas, George. 

. Kouvoutsakis, Nicholas Poly- 

chronis, or Nick Ponis Kouboutsakis or 

Nick Couvoutsakis or Kouvoutsakis. 

Lazaga, Robert David. 

Lazaga, Leon Marfa. 

Lazaga, Mario Gregory. 

Lazaga, Leon Keene, Jr. 

Lindemann, Alexander Maria. 

Lindemann, Margit or Grete or 


Margrete (nee Liebermann). 
ce Lo, Chien-Pen, or Lo Chien- 


Lo, Lucy Ju-Yung Chu. 


Lillavati 


— 


Marchwinski, Waladslaw, or 


Mark, Ho, or Charles Mark. 
Martin, Stanley Valentine, or 


Stanley Valentine Martine. 
2 McShane, Maria, or Mary Moro- 
thea, formerly Veasin or Visn (nee Scha- 


kohl). 


Michalitsis, Stergiana (nee 


Montecalvo, Michele. 
OOOO Montoya-Juarez, Gregorio, or 
Le Moullec, Guillaume. 
„Murphy. Josefina Balgos. 

, Navarrete, Guillermo, 

| Nazon, Maurice Louis. 
„Neuland,. August Peter Walde- 


Nicolaides, Petros Louisos, or 

Patroa Louisos Brotis (also known as Peter 

Louis B tsis). 

Nielsen, Maria Galindo (nee 

Maria Galindo-Jimeno). 

Novo, Antonio Felicio. 

, Ochoa, Diana. 

, Oyama, Yaichiro, or Joe Oyama. 
Paananen, Helvi Irja (nee 

Mustaniemi; alias Aili Anderson). 

Pappadina, Ourania. 

Pattison, Clyde Russell. 

Petersen, Kaj Valdemar. 

Petkanas, Malamati (nee Ma- 

sura or Massoura). 

Pilostomos, Costas, or Constan- 

tinos Pilostomos. 

, Pinchot, Alexandra, or Alexan- 

dra Penchaszadeh. 

3 «ea, Rahimi, Bahram, or Bahram Ra- 

himi Nassimi, or Henry Moore. 

, Reisinger, Elena, or Elene or 

en Reisinger (nee Goldmann). 

Roberts, Joseph Edward. 

Rodriguez, Luz Zamora, or Lucy 

Zamora Ramirez. 

Rogers, Alphaeus Albear. 

, Romanovich, Xenia or Senka or 

Xenia or Senka Romanowitz (see Gurgula 


Ilon.: 


Russo, Giovanni Guiseppe, or 
Giovanni Guiseppe Russi. 

, Saglimbene, Catino, or Agitano 
limbene or Roberto or Robert Sessa. 
Schauer, Solomon, or Sam 


Schultz, Anton, or Tony 


Sibilio, Leonardo. 

Singh, Labn. 

Sletner, Doris Lydia. 

„ Spirakis, Angeliki Pantelis {--e 


Staudte, Albert George. 
Steiner, Eugen. 
Steiner, Alzbeta (nee Sedlakova, 
also known as Alzbeta Stein). 

$. Suarez, Carlos Jesus, or Carlos 


Sun, Yun Pel. 

Tjoitis, Nicolaos A. 

Tortora-Silvi, Vicente, or Vi- 

cente Silvi. 
* „ Tsuyas, Lefkothea, or Gargat- 


su ya see Alexiou). 
, Valdes-Rodriguez, Julian Evelio, 


0 des Rodriguez. 
Varchola, Jan, or John Varhola. 


Weir, Edward, or Edward Wela 
or John Wilson or “Scotty.” 


E Zauner, Frank. 
REDUCTION OF FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 
(PT. 2 of REPT. NO. 498) 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HUMPHREY], who is unavoidably absent, 
I submit his minority views as a member 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments on the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 108) reducing expendi- 
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tures in Government for the fiscal year 
1950 consistent with the public interest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The minor- 
ity views will be received and printed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, and withdrawing a nom- 
ination, which nominating messages 
were referred to the appropriate commit- 
tees. 

‘For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Edward Burns Parker, of Alabama, to be 
United States attorney for the middle district 
of Alabama; and 

Joseph P. Regan to be United States mar- 
shal for the district of Kansas, vice William 
M. Lindsay, term expired. 


CONVENTIONS RELATING TO FISHERIES— 
REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, under the instructions 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, I re- 
port favorably three conventions; one 
dealing with the Northwest Atlantic fish- 
eries, one between the United States and 
Mexico, and one between the United 
States and Costa Rica, and I submit re- 
ports thereon. Hearings have been held 
on all these conventions, and they have 
been considered by the committee. In 
each case the committee ordered the 
conventions reported favorably, and rec- 
ommends that the Senate advise and 
consent to its ratification. I ask that the 
reports be printed and the conventions 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

.The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, as in executive session, the re- 
ports will be received and the conventions 
will ke placed on the Executive Calendar. 
The Chair hears no objection. 

The conventions are as follows: 

Executive N, Eighty-first Congress, first 
session, an international convention for the 
Northwest Atlantic fisheries, formulated at 
the International Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries Conference and signed at Washington 
under date of February 8, 1949, by the pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
and by the plenipotentiaries of certain other 
governments (Ex. Rept. No. 10); 

Executive K, Eighty-first Congress, first ses- 
sion, a convention between the United States 
of America and Mexico for the establishment 
of an International Commission for the 
Scientific Investigation of Tuna, signed at 
Mexico City, January 25, 1949 (Ex. Rept. No. 
11); and 

Executive P, Eighty-first Congress, first 
session, a convention between the United 
States of America and Costa Rica for the es- 
tablishment of an Inter-American Tropical 
Tuna Commission, signed at Washington, 
May 31, 1949 (Ex. Rept. No. 11). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2321. A bill for the relief of Mae P. P. 

Blake; 
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S. 2322. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
Feldner; and 

S. 2323. A bill for the relief of Washib 
Ullah; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: 

S. 2324. A bill for the relief of Maria 

Balsam; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, SPARKMAN: 

S. 2325. A bill to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act, the Federal Home Loan Bank Act, 
and Home Owners Loan Act of 1933, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself and Mr. 
HOLLAND) : 

S. 2326. A bill for the relief of William 

Couper; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FOREIGN AID— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. KEM (for himself, Mr. WHERRY, 
and Mr. McCLELLAN) submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the bill (H. R. 4830), 
making appropriations for foreign aid 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, 
and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted seven 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 5268) to amend 
certain provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, which were severally referred 
to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 


THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS, 
1949—-AMENDMENT 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (by re- 
quest) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(H. R. 5300) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1949, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENT TO FOREIGN AID 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the fol- 
lowing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 4830) 
making appropriations for foreign aid for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and for 
other purposes, the following amendment, 
namely: On page 1, line 10, Joint Committee 
on Foreign Economic Cooperation: “For 
salaries and expenses of the Joint Committee 
on Foreign Economic Cooperation, as au- 
thorized by Public Law 472, Eightieth Con- 
gress, as amended by Public Law 47, Eighty- 
first Congress, including per diem and sub- 
sistence expenses, without regard to the 
Travel Expense Act of 1949, approved June 9, 
1949, $344,000: Provided, That this appro- 
priation shall be available from and includ- 
ing July 1, 1949, for the purpose provided 
herein. All obligations incurred during the 
period between July 1, 1949, and the date of 
the enactment of this act in anticipation of 
such appropriation are hereby ratified and 
confirmed if in accordance with the terms 
hereof.” 


Mr. McCARRAN also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
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him to House bill 4830, making appro- 
priations for foreign aid for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENT TO INTERIOR DE- 
PARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In accord- 
ance with rule XL of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate, I hereby give notice in 
writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for 
the purpose of proposing to the bill (H. 
R. 3838) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, and for other 
purposes, the following amendment, 
namely: 

At the end of the amendment providing 
for the condemnation of certain Indian land 
by the city of Lawton, Okla., insert the fol- 
lowing: : Provided further, That the follow- 
ing-described tract of public land: The north 
half of the south half of section 19, township 
2 north, range 11 west, Indian meridian, 
Commanche County, Okla., being a part 
of the Fort Sill Indian School reserve, and 
formerly transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture for use as a dry-farming experi- 
mental station, is hereby, together with all 
buildings, improvements, and appurtenances, 
transferred back to the said Fort Sill Indian 
School for use in connection with the agri- 
culture training program of such institu- 
tion.” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma also sub- 
mitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 3838, mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1950, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATIONS—NOTICE 
OF MOTION TO SUSPEND THE RULE— 
AMENDMENT RELATING TO RELIEF OF 
CHINESE STUDENTS 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 

submit a notice in writing to suspend 


paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the purpose. 


of submitting an amendment to House 
bill 4830, making appropriations for for- 
eign aid for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1950, and for other purposes, which 
amendment provides that $4,000,000 shall 
be made available out of funds already 
appropriated for aid to Chinese students 
now in this country. The amendment 
does not require any additional funds but 
it merely makes that sum available out 
of the funds already appropriated and 
left over. 

For the information of Senators, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a copy of the report of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, which 
gives rather a full explanation of the need 
and desirability of this action being 
taken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie on 
the table, and without objection, the 
notice of motion to suspend the rule, to- 
gether with the report will be printed in 
the Recorp, as requested by the Senator 
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from California. The Chair hears no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. KNOWLAND submitted the fol- 
lowing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 4830) 
making appropriations for foreign aid for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and 
for other purposes, the following amendment, 
namely: On page 7, between lines 10 and 
11, insert the following new paragraph: 

“CHINESE STUDENTS 

“The President is authorized and directed 
to allocate to the Secretary of State the 
sum of $4,000,000 out of any unobligated 
balance of the amount made available under 
section 12 of the act entitled ‘An act to 
amend the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948,’ approved April 19, 1949 (Public Law 
47, 81st Cong.), to be used, under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of State may pre- 
scribe, for necessary expenses of tuition, sub- 
sistence, and return passage to China for 
selected citizens of China to study in ac- 
credited colleges, universities, or other edu- 
cational institutions in the United States 
approved by the Secretary of State for the 
purposes of this paragraph; such amount to 
remain available until expended.” 


Mr. KNOWLAND also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 4830, making appro- 
priations for foreign aid for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

The report presented by Mr. Know- 
LAND is as follows: 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 5602) to strength- 
en and encourage democratic forces in China 
by authorizing the Secretary of State to pro- 
vide for the relief of Chinese students, hav- 
ing considered the same, report favorably 
thereon without amendment and recommend 
that the bill do pass. 

The bill herewith reported was written by 
the committee in an executive session held 
on July 12, 1949. Its antecedents are two 
bills, H. R. 5494 and H. R. 5495, introduced 
on July F, 1949. In considering these bills 
the committee decided on extensive amend- 
ments. These were embodied into a clean 
bill introduced by the chairman on instruc- 
tions from the committee. The committee 
acted unanimously on this bill on July 13. 
The problem and the proposed legislation 
are analyzed below in the following order of 
topics: The purpose of the bill; the scope 
of the problem of the Chinese students; and 
the standards of administration in the pro- 
posed program. 

A, THE PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purposes of the bill may be summed 
up as (a) the concrete objective of helping 
certain Chinese students through a critical 
situation, and (b) the broader aim of 
strengthening and encouraging democracy in 
China and forces friendly to the United 
States. These are indicated in the title. 

Assistance to Chinese students in the 
United States: The immediate purpose of this 
bill is to authorize the Secretary of State 
to provide financial assistance to needy Chin- 
ese students in the United States. In a let- 
ter of July 8, 1949, to the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Ernest A. Gross commented 
as follows on the need for this aid: 

“The Department of State agrees that the 
nature and scope of the emergency needs of 
Chinese students stranded in the United 
States warrants Federal assistance to quali- 
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fied individuals under proper safeguards. 
The Department believes that policies and 
procedures could be developed to insure that 
such Federal assistance would supplement, 
not replace, private sources of aid. It is un- 
derstood that assistance authorized * * * 
would be awarded on the basis of individual 
merit and need, and without restriction as to 
fields of study.” 

Strengthening democracy: The immediate 
purpose of this legislation is a humanitarian 
one—to provide urgently needed financial as- 
sistance to Chinese students in the United 
States. From the standpoint of the long- 
range foreign policy of the United States, 
however, there is an equally compelling rea- 
son for assisting these men and women. 
These students have had an opportunity to 
observe and experience the democratic way 
of life. Thus, because of the traditional po- 
sition of scholar-leadership in Chinese so- 
ciety, they are in a unique position to exert 
a profound influence on the future course 
of their country. There is no question but 
that it is in the interest of the United States 
to assist these individuals who can play such 
a vital role in shaping China's future. It is 
to be emphasized that this assistance can be 
tendered without any additional charge upon 
the Treasury. The funds whose appropria- 
tion will be authorized are to come out of 
money already made available in pursuance 
of Public Law 472, Eightieth Congress, Public 
Law 793, Eightieth Congress, and Public Law 
47, Eighty-first Congress. 


B. THE SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM 


The committee examined closely into ques- 
tions concerning the number of qualified 
Chinese students in need of assistance, the 
alternative sources of assistance, and the 
amount of money necessary for the program 
envisaged. 

The recipients of the proposed aid: Ap- 
proximately 4,000 Chinese students are now 
pursuing courses of study in 480 colleges and 
universities throughout the United States. 
These students fall into three main cate- 
gories, depending on their status at the time 
they received exit permits from the Chinese 
Government. The categories and the ap- 
proximate number of students in each cate- 

are— 

(a) Eighty-three Government-supported 
students: These were selected for outstand- 
ing scholastic ability and were to be main- 
tained entirely at the expense of the Central 
Government of China (at an estimated cost 
of $1,800 annually for each student, exclu- 
sive of transportation); 

(b) Fourteen hundred Government-certi- 
fied students: These had demonstrated ade- 
quate qualifications for foreign study and 
were to be permitted to purchase up to $1,800 
annually in dollar exchange; 

(c) Twenty-one hundred private students: 
These were not officially sponsored by the 
Chinese Government but had been able to 
show sufficient financial competence to ob- 
tain an exit permit from the Chinese Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 

The balance of the students involved, num- 
bering around 400, are those who have under- 
taken courses of study in this country under 
the sponsorship of such groups as the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, various 
service clubs and church organizations, and 
the like. Because of financial limitations, 
however, the assistance which these organi- 
zations have been able to give has in most 
cases been at the barest minimum. 

The circumstances of the need for aid: 
The financial problems of Chinese students 
in the United States have been steadily 
growing. In recent months the situation of 
those dependent upon support from the 
Chinese Government or upon private sup- 
port from parents or sponsors in China has 
been in increasing jeopardy due to the acute 
dollar shortage of the Chinese Government, 
deteriorating economic conditions in China, 
and the steady depreciation of the gold 
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yuan. These same conditions have operated 
to the disadvantage of the students classi- 
fied as self-supporting, since it has been ever 
more difficult for them to purchase with 
Chinese currency the dollars necessary to 
maintain themselves. The point has now 
been reached where the advance of Com- 
munist forces in China and the chaotic fi- 
nancial conditions in that country have 
resulted in an almost complete cutting off 
of any means of support from Chinese 
sources for these students. The committee 
was informed that the Department of State 
already has on file approximately 2,200 ap- 
plications for assistance, all approved by 
representatives of the universities concerned, 
from students in technical or related flelds 
alone. It was emphasized that a great in- 
crease in such applications can be expected 
if and when assistance is made available 
to students in nontechnical fields. 

Emergency assistance by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment: The Chinese Government has not 
been oblivious of the plight of its nationals 
in the United States. Within the limits of 
its resources it has tried to assist students 
who came to this country under the aegis 
of the Government itself, or who came with 
the assurance that up to $1,800 a year would 
be made available to them from Chinese 
dollar reserves. Until recent months, 
through a small fund held by the Chinese 
Embassy in Washington, it was possible to 
give emergency assistance to hardship cases 
among Government-certified students. 
Medical assistance was also provided when 
necessary. In addition, some students who 
had completed their studies and were 
stranded in this country without funds 
were provided with return passage to China. 
The committee was informed, however, that 
the Central Government of China is at this 
time months behind in payments to Govern- 
ment-supported students, and that assist- 
ance from Chinese sources to other students 
is now practically nonexistent. 

The view of the United States Govern- 
ment: The United States Government has 
also looked with sympathy upon the finan- 
cial difficulties of the Chinese students in 
this country. Existing legislation, how- 
ever, has offered only very restricted 
sources of assistance. It is recognized also 
that the type of aid which it has been pos- 
sible to give up to this time might easily 
lead to questions of discrimination as well 
as to the enforced return of many Chinese 
students to Communist-dominated areas of 
China. 

Assistance by the United States Office of 
Education: During 1948 the United States 
Office of Education allocated approximately 
$8,000 for relief of Chinese students out of 
funds made available by the Department of 
State under section 201 of the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948 (Public Law 402, 80th Cong.). These 
funds, which are part of a total of $15,000 
appropriated for such purposes in the de- 
ficiency appropriation bill approyed May 10, 
1948 (Public Law 519, 80th Cong.), were 
distributed to needy students through the 
Institute of International Education and 
the China Institute in America. In order 
to insure a reasonably equitable distribu- 
tion of these funds, however, it was neces- 
sary to establish the basic policy that no 
student would receive more than $100. Even 
this limited source of assistance is not now 
available, since no new appropriation has 
been made for such purpose. 

Assistance from private sources in the 
United States: A major source of assistance 
to Chinese students has been the universi- 
ties and colleges which they attend. In 
many cases, tuitions have been postponed 
or canceled. Loans have been extended to 
a number of students, some universities even 
borrowing in their own names in order to 
provide the needed funds. Where available, 
campus jobs have been provided. Religious 
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and civic groups have also been .active in 
raising aid funds and in sponsoring such 
projects as the provision of guest accom- 
modations for needy students in American 
homes. 

Assistance under the provisions of title IV 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948: The 
largest source of United States governmen- 
tal relief for Chinese students has been 
under title IV of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1948 (Public Law 472, 80th Cong.). In 
pursuance of the provisions of this title, 
and in response to a formal request of the 
Chinese Government, $500,000 was allotted 
by the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion to the Department of State for this 
purpose. It is to be noted, however, that 
the provisions of the Foreign Assistance 
Act limited such assistance to students in 
technical fields only, The committee was 
informed that all of the funds so allotted 
have been spent or obligated for the pur- 
pose envisaged, and in any event they will 
have been completely exhausted by Febru- 
ary 1, 1950. 

The Fulbright Act as a possible source of 
assistance: Public Law 584, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, commonly known as the Fulbright 
Act, has frequently been mentioned as a 
possible source of assistance to needy for- 
eign students. Under its terms, however, 
only foreign credits and currency acquired 
in connection with the sale of surplus United 
States property may be used for educational 
and cultural purposes. There is no possi- 
bility, therefore, of meeting the present sit- 
uation of Chinees students, which stems 
from a dollar shortage, from this source. 

The possibilities of self-help: A word 
should be said as to the possibilities of self- 
help among the students concerned through 
the provision of jobs. The major difficulty 
in this respect is the provision of section 
125.15 of the Immigration Act of May 26, 
1924, as amended August 10, 1947, which 
prohibits foreign students in the United 
States from working at jobs without the 
permission of the Immigration and Natur- 
alization Service. Furthermore, the act 
provides that a student who is given permis- 
sion to work at a job must be able also to 
carry at least 12 semester hours of work in 
day school. The Department of State has 
appealed to the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service to be as lenient as possible in 
the application of these restrictions, and 
the committee was assured that, within the 
limitations of the law and supporting regu- 
lations, the utmost cooperation has been 
given in this respect. 

The amount involved: The committee 
was informed that on the basis of existing 
information a maximum of $4,000,000, as 
authorized by this legislation, will be sufi- 
cient to alleviate the needs of qualified Chin- 
ese students in the United States. So far as 
the availablity of funds is concerned, the 
following statement of Economic Coopera- 
tion Administrator Paul Hoffman in a letter 
of July 8, 1949, to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, is in point: 

“There is no doubt but that the funds 
made available under section 12 of Public 
Law 47 are presently sufficient to permit the 
expenditure of $4,000,000 for the program 
envisaged * * *. ECA accounts indicate 
that there now remains approximately $48,- 
900,000 of such funds on hand and un- 
obligated. In addition, it is contemplated 
that an equivalent amount of funds pres- 
ently obligated may well be released from 
obligation as a result of the disposal of com- 
modities originally intended for China but 
diverted to other areas due to the Commu- 
nist advance in China,” 

As indicated by M~. Hoffman's letter, the 
sums authorized to be appropriated under 
this bill are to come from the sums author- 
ized under section 12 of Public Law 47, 
Eighty-first Congress. It is to be kept in 
mind that the authorization in the section 
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concerned will expire on February 15, 1950. 
It is anticipated that the appropriations for 
purposes envisaged by this bill shall be made 
before that date. Their availability for ob- 
ligation will then continue beyond February 
15 until the end of the fiscal year 1950. They 
may be obligated during that period for the 
purposes of the program running beyond the 
close of the fiscal year. 


C. STANDARDS OF ADMINISTRATION 


The pattern for administration of a pro- 
gram of assistance to Chinese students has 
been set, since the Department of State has 
already been administering the limited pro- 
gram which was undertaken on the basis of 
the $500,000 allotment made by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration under 
the terms of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1948. The committee was assured that the 
Department of State is prepared to cooperate 
fully in the expanded program envisaged. 
The committee examined closely the admin- 
istrative practices already in effect. It is 
satisfied that these practices are sound and 
will conduce to the realization of the pur- 
poses of the expanded program. The bill in- 
cludes language designed to assure this. The 
committee is aware that it is impossible to 
define in advance every contingency that 
must be applied to such an assistance pro- 
gram. Accordingly, the committee adopted 
language making the tender of assistance 
subject to regulations as determined by the 
Secretary of State. This makes it possible 
for such further qualifications as may be 
found necessary to be introduced into the 
program. It also makes explicit the prin- 
ciple that assistance shall be not a matter 
of the recipient's right but a matter of the 
interests of China and the United States and 
of the support of democratic institutions 
therein. 

Coordination of relief activities: It is to 
be emphasized that this program is intended 
to supplement, not replace, private sources 
of aid. When the Department of State un- 
dertook to administer the program of assist- 
ance based on the allotment of $500,000 from 
the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
two coordinating committees, one govern- 
mental and one private, were found to stim- 
ulate all possible sources of assistance and to 
insure that there would be no duplication 
or overlapping of activities in this connec- 
tion. It is anticipated that these two com- 
mittees will continue to function in con- 
nection with the expanded program. The 
composition of these two committees is ex- 
plained in the two paragraphs immediately 
below. 

The Intragovernmental Coordinating Com- 
mittee: In order to insure coordination of 


- activities among the Government agencies 


concerned, a committee was set up composed 
of three persons representing the Department 
of State, the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, and the United States Office of 
Education. It was this committee which 
formulated the policy under which the pro- 
gram operated and arranged the details of 
administration. 

Cooperation with private sources of assist- 
ance: The second committee, designed to 
coordinate private activities with those of 
governmental agencies, is the Committee on 
Emergency Aid to Chinese Students. The 
chairman of this committee is Mr. George 
Zook, president of the American Council on 
Education, and its membership is made up 
of individuals throughout the Nation who 
are directly engaged in educational activi- 
ties. In addition, the three members of the 
Intragovernmental Coordinating Committee 
are ex officio members of the Committee on 
Emergency Aid to Chinese Students. 

Operation of the program: Following the 
pattern already established in the limited- 
aid program previously undertaken, the De- 
partment of State will not attempt to deal 
directly with applicants for assistance. To 
insure economy and deficiency in operation, 
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and to see that funds are allocated on the 
basis of individual merit and need, each of 
the universities and colleges concerned has 
been requested to appoint a university repre- 
sentative. All applications for assistance, 
and all payments made pursuant to such 
applications, will be channeled through these 
representatives. The representatives must 
certify as to the correctness of the applica- 
tions, which include a statement as to any 
resources from any source which may be 
available to the particular student. An addi- 
tional safeguard is provided in the require- 
ment that three people in the community in 
which the student is residing must submit 
confidential reports on his scholastic ability 
and personal reliability. It is also required 
that each recipient of aid must sign a pledge 
to return to China as soon as practicable 
after completion of his course of study “to 
make available the knowledge and skills that 
have been acquired for the rehabilitation 
of China.” 

Types of institutions concerned: One of 
the specific questions the committee took up 
related to the types of educational institu- 
tions to be covered in this legislation. The 
committee was told that present practice 
is to limit assistance to students attending 
recognized colleges and universities in the 
United States. The committee favors a 
more flexible approach to this question and 
has written into the bill language intended 
to make clear that the types of educational 
institutions concerned are not restricted to 
colleges and universities but include also 
educational institutions in a broader sense, 
such as institutions for nursing training, 
technical training, and the like. The in- 
stitutions thus included are subject to ap- 
proval by the Secretary of State both as to 
the standard of work and the relevancy of the 
training to the general purposes of the bill. 

Need as a qualification for aid: The com- 
mittee next considered the question as to 
what special criteria are applied and should 
be applied in determining the types of 
Chinese students eligible for assistance. 
First, with respect to need, the committee 
was satisfied as to the adequacy of present 
policies in this regard, The language of the 
bill makes it explicit that these policies are 
to continue and that aid will be contingent 
on the necessitousness of the student, 

Time limitation for qualification: The 
committee wished to make sure that proper 
safeguards have been and will be imposed to 
prevent any individual from exploiting the 
tender of assistance by becoming a student 
merely in order to qualify. The committee 
was assured that the standard is rigorously 
applied that, in order to qualify-for assist- 
ance, an applicant must have been enrolled 
as a student in September 1948. The bill as 
drafted and approved, by the committee 
writes in this general standard in the lan- 
guage requiring that those receiving assist- 
ance must have been enrolled as students 
during the academic year 1948-49. The com- 
mittee is aware that in some instances a de- 
serving and qualified Chinese student may 
have been forced out of his educational activ- 
ities for some part of the year by temporary 
exigencies. It is not necessary that the stu- 
dent shall show a record of continuous at- 
tendance. He must, however, be able to dem- 
onstrate that he was a student in good stand- 
ing before the adoption of the policy of stu- 
dent assistance and during the academic year 
Just closed. 

Academic merit as a qualification: As to 
academic qualifications, the committee was 
informed that in general the student’s rela- 
tive standing in courses in comparison to 
other applicants is made a consideration in 
present administration of the program. The 
committee weighed carefully the question of 
writing inte the bill language which would 
make the consideration of academic merit a 
rigid standard for assistance. This idea was 
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laid aside, however, since the over-all benefit 
to the United States and China should be the 
uppermost consideration. In a particular 
instance a student in a special line of train- 
ing may be given preference over a student in 
another line of training although the latter 
may have a better academic record. Also the 
committee wished to avoid language which 
might reflect upon the status of those stu- 
dents who are rejected through no deficiency 
of their own but merely in view of the limi- 
tations of the program. 

Attitude toward democracy as a qualifica- 
tion: The committee then considered the 
matter of the selection of students in respect 
to their general orientation toward the broad 
contemporary issues of life in China and in 
the world in general. In the committee’s 
judgment, it is necessary that stringent pre- 
cutions be taken so that this program shall 
not be exploited by students not in sympathy 
with its broad purpose to strengthen and en- 
courage the democratic way of life. The 
committee was reassured that the Depart- 
ment of State has followed rigorously the 
policy of extending assistance only to those 
students, otherwise qualified, whose support 
of democratic institutions in China and the 
United States is not in question. The com- 
mittee was assured also that this will con- 
tinue to be the policy. The committee, mind- 
ful of the difficulties of attempting an abso- 
lute and inclusive definition of the qualifica- 
tions, has sought to express this standard in 
the word “selected” as applied to the Chinese 
citizens who may be eligible. 

The level of assistance: The committee 
made explicit inquiry as to the standard of 
living to be applied in giving assistance to 
Chinese students under this program in or- 
der to make sure that the standard will be 
sufficient for decent living but will not entail 
any waste of public money. The committee 
was informed that the Department of State 
applies the minimum living standards as fig- 
ured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. As- 
sistance is given on the basis of this standard 
with adjustments for the cost of living in the 
area in which the student is located. On an 
average the standard requires less than $100 
a month. Redress is made for the discrep- 
ancy between this amount and the amount 
available to the student from any other 
source. The committee is satisfied that the 
standard now applied is the correct one and 
was assured that this standard will continue 
to be applied by the Department of State. 

The period of assistance: What factors de- 
termine the decision, at the time an applica- 
tion for assistance is approved, as to how long 
such assistance will be tendered? The De- 
partment of State follows the policy of allow- 
ing the student to finish a unit of academic 
work on which he is engaged at the time. If 
he is doing graduate work, the Department 
will see him through his studies to the time 
he obtains his degree. If he is pursuing a 
technical course to attain a particular cer- 
tification, he will generally be allowed suffi- 
cient aid to complete his course. Each case 
is examined on its own merits so as to avoid 
loss of attainments on work done. It is not 
contemplated, however, that the United 
States will underwrite the student through 
the next stage of his academic work. The 
committee’s view is that the present policy in 
this regard is adequate and completely jus- 
tiflable. 

The tenure of the program: How long may 
the program be expected to last? The policy 
of seeing each student through the work in 
progress should insure a distinct tapering off 
of the program within a maximum of 1 year. 
In special circumstances, of course, help may 
be given a student over a longer period. Such 
a decision would be based on the difficulty of 
the work, its technical or academic value, and 
like considerations. In any event this is not 
a program for relief to be extended into an 
incalculable future. 
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Return of students to China: What will be 
done in the case of a student who has finished 
his work but for whom, because of circum- 
stances in China, there is no opportunity to 
go home in safety? Positive reassurance on 
this score cannot be given at present, since 
the course of events in China is unpredict- 
able. The policy which has been and will be 
followed by the Department of State in ad- 
ministering this program, however, requires 
that a student who has completed his course 
of studies must either return to China or 
must become self-supporting. There is no 
intention of extending aid to any student 
beyond the limits of the academic course 
which he has undertaken. In any event it is 
no answer to an immediate and pressing diffi- 
culty to say that there may be difficulties of 
another sort 2 or 3 years hence. It is not 


. pretended that the program envisaged will 


solve the individual problems of every Chi- 
nese student. The program is based, never- 
theless, on the recognition that something 
must be done now to meet present exigencies. 


PRIVATE BUILDING OF GRAIN-STORAGE 
FACILITIES—ARTICLE FROM THE WALL 
STREET JOURNAL 
[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article relating 

to the private construction of grain-storage 
facilities, published in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of July 25, 1949, which appears in the 

Appendix. } 

GOOD PRICES FOR WISCONSIN AND ALL 
AMERICAN FARMERS—STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR WILEY 
[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the RECORD a statement pre- 

pared by him on the subject Good Prices for 

Wisconsin and All American Farmers, which 

appears in the Appendix.] 


GOP DISUNITY—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
CHARLESTON (W. VA.) GAZETTE 
[Mr. NEELY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “GOP Disunity,” published in the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette of July 19, 1949, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
PROMOTION OF ARTIFICIAL ALARM— 
EDITORIAL FROM FARGO (N. DAK.) 
FORUM 
[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Astonishing Statement Made by Mr. 
DULLES,” published in the Fargo (N. Dak.) 
Forum of July 20, 1949, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


TEAMING UP WITH FREEDOM—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM RADFORD (VA.) NEWS- 
JOURNAL 
Mr. MUNDT asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “Teaming Up With Freedom,” pub- 
lished in the Radford (Va.) News-Journal, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 

THE SIX PEACE OBJECTIVES OF SENATE 

RESOLUTION 239 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
when the Senate ratified the North At- 
lantic Pact it responded to three of six 
recommendations contained in Senate 
Resolution 239, which was adopted by 
the Senate in June a year ago. There 
remain three other objectives in the Sen- 
ate’s advice to the President. The re- 
maining three objectives are just as im- 
portant as the first three. 

I made a brief statement on this sub- 
ject Saturday, and for the record ask 
that it be printed at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


When the Senate passed Senate Resolution 
239 on June 11, 1948, by a vote of 64 to 4, it 
set up a comprehenstve foreign program. It 
identified six peace objectives. It has met 
three of them in the North Atlantic Pact. 
The other three are equally important. 

They are (1) voluntary agreement to re- 
moye the veto from all questions involving 
pacific settlements of international disputes 
in the United Nations; (2) maximum efforts 
to implement the Charter and to obtain 
agreements among member nations upon 
universal regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments of all member nations under adequate 
and dependable guaranty against violation; 


(3) if necessary, after adequate effort toward. 


strengthening the United Nations, review of 
the Charter at an appropriate time by a 
general conference called under article 109 
or by the General Assembly. 

I respectfully express the hope that the 
President will now reemphasize these other 
vitally important objectives and pursue 
them to the utmost limit. We have taken 
one great nonaggressive step toward collec- 
tive peace. Let's finish the job—or make 
clear what stands in the way. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR VANDENBERG 


ON THE PENDING MILITARY ARMS 
PROGRAM 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
in the same connection I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a brief statement I made 
Saturday regarding the pending military 
arms program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senator VANDENBERG declined to anticipate 
his specific attitude toward the pending arms 
program until the President’s message dis- 
closes the details of the proposal, which he 
said he has not seen. But he outlined his 
general feeling on the subject. 

“My general view.“ he said, is that if arms 
are sought under the North Atlantic Pact 
the program should be developed through 
the Advisory Council and the defense com- 
mittee on a self-help basis as set up by the 
pact itself. The pending program is sep- 
arate from the pact itself, although serving 
a common objective. My general view is 
that it should confine itself to the relatively 
short interim until recommendations can be 
made to the next Congress under the terms 
of the pact. But I am withholding any de- 
cisions until I haye seen the President’s pro- 
posals and their supporting evidence.” 
ADMINISTRATION OF UNITED STATES 

OVERSEAS AFFAIRS—COMMENTS ON 

HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDA- 

TIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks a statement which I have 
prepared, including comments from the 
Bureau of the Budget, the State Depart- 
ment, the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission, the Philippine Alien 
Property Administration, and the Philip- 
pine War Damage Commission, on the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion as affecting the administration of 
United States overseas affairs. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN L. M’CLELLAN, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 
TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Comments received from six Government 
agencies regarding the Hoover Commission’s 
recommendation concerning the operation 
and administration of United States over- 
seas affairs were made public today by Sena- 
tor JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. These communications 
were received in response to a request from 
the chairman relative to the Commission’s 
recommendations as they affect the specific 
agencies and for comments relative to S. 2072 
(a bill to create a Commission to study the 
administration of overseas activities), sub- 
mitted to the committee by the Hoover Com- 
mission and filed in the Senate by Senator 
MCCLELLAN. 

In a letter from Frank Pace, Jr., Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, he states: 

“I agree with the Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment that the organization of overseas 
activities, like several other areas indicated 
by the Commission, merits further study. 
However, we do not think that the problems 
involved in the administration of overseas 
activities are so uniquely complex or of such 
magnitude as to necessitate establishment of 
a special commission as proposed in S. 2072. 
It would seem that the problems presented 
in this area can be dealt with adequately 
under arrangements which can be made by 
the President and the regular congressional 
committees. 

“With the passage of the Reorganization 
Act of 1949, the President now has ample 
authority to initiate whatever organizational 
and administrative changes may be found de- 
sirable to assure the coordination and in- 
tegration of overseas activities; and the Con- 
gress would have an opportunity to act on 
such changes in considering any reorganiza- 
tion plan submitted by the President.” 

In a letter from John E. Peurifoy, Deputy 
Under Secretary of State, he indicates that 
the Department of State endorses the recom- 
mendation of the Commission, and, “It is 
believed that such a study (as proposed in 
S. 2072) would be of great usefulness in 
developing future Government policy with 
respect to the type of tion most 
appropriate to deal with the range of activ- 
ities enumerated in the report of the Com- 
mission.” Mr. Peurifoy adds that be be- 
lieves there has not yet been adequate 
analysis of the problems of administration 
involved and that the recommended study by 
Congress should precede the development of 
specific plans of administration. 

After outlining some of the problems in- 
volved and expressing some doubt “on the 
validity of the observations stated on page 7 
of the Commission's report to the effect that 
the present divided responsibility with re- 
spect to overseas administration creates dif- 
ficult administrative problems and has not 
contributed to the singleness of purpose 
which is so desirable in administration,” 
Mr. Peurifoy points out that the adminis- 
tration of overseas affairs recommended by 
a minority group of the Commission would 
include an extremely wide variety of re- 
sponsibility ranging from the administration 
of the Trust Territory in the Pacific to ad- 
ministering the European recovery program, 
including within that range the administra- 
tion of occupied areas and the responsibilities 
of the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Peurifoy concludes that “although the 
creation of a single Administration of Over- 
seas Affairs would appear at this time to be 
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questionable, the State Department recog- 
nizes that there does exist a wide range of 
activities carried on overseas by the United 
States Government that have never been 
comprehensively studied with a view to the 
development of the best administrative ar- 
rangements for their responsibility and eco- 
nomical treatment. It is felt that only on 
the basis of the results of the comprehensive 
study recommended by the majority of the 
Commission can these administrative prob- 
lems be solved satisfactorily.” 

The Administrator of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, Mr. Paul G. Hoff- 
man, has some reservations concerning a 
single Administration of Overseas Affairs, 
and makes the following comments: 

“First, it would appear unwise to make any 
basic statutory changes in the organization 
of a short-term agency such as ECA, more 
or less in midstream. Second, the proposed 
combination in one agency of such functions 
as government of Territories, the American 
Battle Monuments Commission, and Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation, and the kind of eco- 
nomic dealing with sovereign states carried 
on by ECA appears somewhat anomalous. 
Because of the vastly differing relative im- 
portance of these programs in United States 
foreign policy and the diversity of functions 
Involved, this consolidation in one agency 
could readily result in loss of sufficient 
emphasis on the major tasks.” 

In his comments on the bill, 8. 2072, Mr. 
Hoffman states: 

“My experience in ECA has fully demon- 
strated to me that the problems of overseas 
administration which this Government faces 
are both difficult and extensive. They are 
certainly worthy of both special and con- 
tinuous study. I find that the Bureau of 
the Budget and the State Department are 
both giving intensive attention to ways of 
strengthening the arrangements through 
which overseas programs are administered. 
We have worked closely with them on mat- 
ters affecting the European recovery 
and other overseas commitments of ECA.” 

Lt. Col. Charles B. Shaw, Officer in charge 
of the American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion, comments on the report, as follows: 

“The Commission’s functions overseas— 
operation and maintenance of the World War 
I Unitec States military cemeteries and 
memorials in Europe, erection of memorials 
to commemorate the services uf the United 
States armed forces in World War II, and 
development and maintenance of the World 
War II United States milita; y cemeteries on 
foreign soil—are not such as to involve for- 
eign policy; they are, furthermore, wholly 
unlike and unrelated to those of any other 
agency operating in foreign countries. Under 
these circumstances it is believed that uni- 
fied control and common administrative 
procedures would, in the case of the Com- 
mission, be impracticable. 

“In other respects, due to the smallness of 
the Commission’s organization it is believed 
that the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Organization would have a negligible 
effeci.” 

A single administration for overseas affairs 
finds support from James Mel. Henderson, 
Administrator of the Philippine Alien Prop- 
erty Administration. He is “thoroughly in 
accord with the suggestion that the Presi- 
dent should Le relieved of the burden of 
direct responsibility of tae administration of 
overseas affairs,” and believes that some ad- 
vantage would grow from consolidating over- 
seas activities in a single agency. However, 
he urges that the “broadest possible author- 
ity to conduct overseas affairs be placed in 
responsible officials located in the respective 
areas of operation” and that the Adminis- 
trator in Washington confine his operations 
to general policies and supervision without 
an attempt to “direct daily operations.” Mr. 
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Henderson believes a single agency would 
clarify policy, improve administration and 
develop a corps of career men trained in for- 
eign administrative work. 

John B. Ahern, Director, Washington Office, 
the Philippine War Damage Commission, 
“heartily endorses” the Hoover Commission's 
recommendation that a comprehensive study 
be made of the problems of overseas admin- 
istration and extends his full cooperation to 
any agency assigned to make such a study, 
He points out problems of a “temporary” 
overseas organization such as the War Dam- 
age Commission are more pronounced than 
those of permanent agencies. 

Endorsing S. 2072, on the basis that it 
would give them an opportunity to cooperate 
in furthering the overseas program, Mr. 
Ahern states: 

“The Commission is of the opinion that in 
the short period of its history, it has obtained 
much information concerning the overseas 
administration of agencies of the United 
States. It also believes that greater knowl- 
edge will be gained before it concludes its 
assignment on or before April 30, 1951. We 
are certain that much of this knowledge 
would be beneficial to the Commission you 
recommend in your bill S. 2072. We believe 
that the Commission proposed in this review 
would be in an excellent position to examine 
the operation of United States agencies 
abroad, in relation to the recommendation 
made by the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government 
and outlined in your communication of 
May 23.” 


DEPARTMENT CF LABOR—CCMMENTS ON 
HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks a statement which I have 
prepared, including comments from the 
Department of Labor upon the Hoover 
Commission recommendations as they 
affect that Department. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printec in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN L. M’CLELLAN, 

CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 

TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Complete endorsement of Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations to restore to the De- 
partment of Labor major labor functions of 
the Government now performed elsewhere 
in the executive branch is contained in a 
statement by Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin to Senator JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, made 
public today. 

(Secretary Tobin will testify at 10 o'clock 
this morning before the Senate Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executiye Depart- 
ments on Presidential Reorganization Plan 
No. 2 of 1949, which would transfer the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security (U. S. Employ- 
ment Service and Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Service) from the Federal Security 
Agency to the Department of Labor. This 
is one of eight transfers recommended by 
the Hoover Commission to the Department 
of Labor.) 

Mr. Tobin approves without reservation 
each of the transfers which the Hoover Com- 
mission proposed in its report (No. 13) on the 
Department of Labor, as follows: 

1, Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
(from Federal Security Agency) (recommen- 
dation No. 2). 

2. Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board 
(from Federal Security Agency) (recommen- 
d tion No. 2). 
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3. Bureau of Employment Security (from 
Federal Security Agency) (recommendation 
No. 3)- 

4. Selective Service System (including Ap- 
peal Boards), which has independent status 
(recommendation No. 4). 

5. Determination of minimum wages for 
seamen (from U. S. Maritime Commission) 
(recommendation No. 5). 

6. Merger of the functions of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service (now in Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security) with United States Em- 
ployment Service (recommendation No. 6). 

7. Centering in Bureau of Labor Statistics 
responsibility for collection of wage, working 
hours, living cost, employment and unem- 
ployment data (now collected by several 
agencies) (recommendation No. 7). 

The Secretary also approves the Commis- 
slon's recommendation No. 8 that a detailed 
study be made to determine a logical divi- 
sion of industrial hygiene functions between 
labor and health agencies. 

Mr. Tobin points out that “the report does 
not, however, cover everything that should 
be done to develop an adequate Department 
of Labor.” He refers specifically to the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service, upon 
which the Hoover Commission made no rec- 
ommendation, as follows: “The restoration 
of mediation and conciliation functions in 
the Department of Labor is an urgent step 
in rebuilding the Department which I 
strongly support.” He also refers to several 
other agencies which should be transferred 
to the Department, but does not name them. 

The Secretary of Labor is in general accord 
with major recommendations in the Hoover 
Commission’s across-the-board reports on 
general management, personnel management, 
budgeting and accounting and procurement, 
with reservations concerning personnel. 

The complete text of Mr. Tobin's statement 
(which is diametrically opposed to that of 
Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. 
Ewing, Expenditures Committee release No. 
81-1-73, July 18, 1949, who objects to the 
majority of the transfers as they affect the 
FSA; to the views of Gen. Philip B. Flem- 
ming, Chairman of the United States Mari- 
time Commission, on transfer of functions 
relating to determination of minimum wages 
for seamen—trelease No. 81—-1-63; and to the 
position taken by Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
Director of the Selective Service System, 
covered in recommendation No. 4, release No. 
81-1-84), follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, July 20, 1949. 

Hon. JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures 
in the Ezecutive Departments, 
aay States Senate, Washington, 


DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: This is in reply 
to your letter of May 21, 1949, requesting (1) 
a report from this Department with regard to 
the application of the recommendations and 
discussions in the various Hoover Commis- 
sion reports which affect the Department 
either directly or indirectly; (2) my com- 
ments relative to actual or prospective im- 
plementation of such recommendations, in- 
cluding an analysis of any pending legisla- 
tion which provides for such implementation; 
and (3) a statement concerning any reduc- 
tions in personnel and operating costs re- 
sulting from reorganizations effectuated in 
accordance with the Commission’s recom- 
mendations. 

I shall limit my reply to the matters dis- 
cussed in the Hoover Commission reports and 
present my report under four main headings: 
(1) General management of the executive 
branch; (2) the labor functions of the De- 
partment of Labor, 1. e., the agencies and 
functions recommended in the Hoover Com- 
mission report which should be transferred 
to the Department; (3) budget and account- 
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ing and procurement functions of the De- 
partment; and (4) personnel functions of 
the Department. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


The recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission contained in its Report on the Gen- 
eral Management of the Executive Branch of 
the Government which are of special interest 
to the Department of Labor are found in 
recomraendations Nos. 12 through 16 and 18 
through 21. I shall discuss recommendation 
No. 12 in connection with agencies to be 
transferred to the Department, and recom- 
mendation No. 15 in connection with Budget 
and Accounting, and Personnel. 

Recommendation No. 14 is to the effect that 
under the President, the heads of departments 
must have full responsibility for the conduct 
of their departments and that no subordi- 
nate should have independent authority. 
Recommendations Nos. 18 and 20 would per- 
mit each department head to organize his 
department and to assign funds appropriated 
by Congress for a given purpose to whatever 
unit in his department he believes can best 
effect the will of Congress. Recommendation 
No. 16 is to the effect that department heads 
must have adequate staff assistance, and rec- 
ommends staff assistants in seven major fields. 
Recommendation No. 19 would give authority 
to the department head to appoint these staff 
assistants as well as the bureau chiefs. This 
latter recommendation is in line with recom- 
mendation No. 1 of the Hoover Commission 
Report on the Department of Labor to the 
effect that “all officials in the Department 
below the rank of Assistant Secretary be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary.” Recommendation 
No. 21 suggests a standard nomenclature for 
the internal operating units of each depart- 
ment. 

In general, I concur with these recom- 
mendaticns. They would not substantially 
alter the organization, internal management, 
or functioning of the Department, or its 
relationship with the President, other than 
to make it clear that the Secretary of Labor, 
under the President, would have full re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of all bureaus 
within the Department, including the now 
semiautonomous Wage and Hour Division. 


TRANSFER OF AGENCIES TO THE DEPARTMENT 


Recommendation No. 12 of the Commis- 
sion’s Report on General Management is to 
the effect that the numerous agencies of the 
executive branch should be grouped into de- 
partments as nearly as possible by major 
purposes, I am in complete agreement with 
this recommendation. I also agree with the 
proposal of the Commission in its report on 
the Department of Labor that several 
agencies closely related to the work and pur- 
pose of the Department be transferred to it” 
(p. 4). The report does not, however, cover 
everything that should be done to develop 
an adequate Department of Labor. 

In determining what agencies should be 
transferred to the Department of Labor, the 
Commission was apparently guided by the 
following considerations which are set forth 
in its report on this Department: (1) Rela- 
tion to the work and purpose of the Depart- 
ment (pp. 4, 10, 11, 14, 16, 18); (2) efficiency 
in the Government (p. 19); (3) a desire to 
restore to the Department a significance 
comparable to the other great executive de- 
partments (pp. 4, 19). 

1. In line with these criteria the Commis- 
sion has recommended that the Bureau of 
Employment Security, now in the Federal 
Security Agency, be transferred to the De- 
partment of Labor (recommendation No. 3). 
I concur with the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion. This Bureau administers the employ- 
ment service and unemployment compensa- 
tion. On June 20, 1949, in accordance with 
the Reorganization Act of 1949, the President 
submitted a series of reorganization plans to 
Congress. Reorganization Plan No. 2 calls 
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for the effectuation of the Commission’s 
recommendation for the eynsolidation of em- 
ployment service and unemployment com- 
pensation functions in the Department of 
Labor, by providing for the transfer of the 
Bureau of Employment Security from the 
Federal Security Agency to the Department 
of Zabor, by transferring the functions of the 
Veterans’ Placement Service Board to, the 
Department of Labor, and by abolishing that 
Board. The considerations supporting Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 are fully set forth 
in the message of the President transmitting 
the plan. 

2. The Commission has also recommended 
that the agencies which administer the laws 
establishing compensation benefits for in- 
juries to civil employees of the United States 
and the District of Columbia, employees in 
private enterprise while engaged in maritime 
employment on navigable waters of the 
United States (the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act), and 
private employees in the District of Colum- 
bir be transferred to the Department of 
Labor (recommendation No. 2). These 
agencies are the Bureau of Employees Com- 
pensation and the Employees Compensation 
Appeals Board, both now in the Federal 
Security Agency. I feel the Bureau and the 
Board could be administered within the De- 
partment very effectively and very appropri- 
ately. As the Commission says, the work of 
these agencies in the fields of safety, sta- 
tistics, and industrial standards is closely 
allied with other Department of Labor func- 
tions. 

3. Recommendation No, 4 of the Commis- 
sion is to the effect that the Selective Serv- 
ice System, now an independent agency, 
should be placed in the Department of Labor. 
In addition to the reasons given in the Com- 
mission's report by those favoring transfer, 
I wish to point out that the experience of 
the United States during World War II, when 
there was much less demand for manpower 
than can be expected in any future 
emergency, indicated the desirability of hav- 
ing in one civilian department all agencies 
responsible for manpower supply and allo- 
cation. The Department of Labor is clearly 
the Cabinet Department in which these func- 
tions belong. Certain related functions are 
already housed in the Department and the 
transfer of others to it is recommended by 
the Commission report. In addition, the 
Department of Labor is the one Government 
agency which has direct and extensive con- 
tacts with the entire work force of the Nation 
and knows intimately the problems of the 
use of manpower. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, as the De- 
partment's statistical and research agency, 
has a continuous interest in matters of man- 
power planning, and is working closely with 
the National Security Resources Board. That 
agency has recognized the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as the center within the Federal 
Government for research in the field of man- 
power problems. This involves close coopera- 
tion with the United States Employment 
Service, the Bureau of Labor Standards, and 
all other agencies with interests in or a con- 
tribution to make on such problems. 

4. I also agree with the Commission's 
recommendation No. 5 that the determina- 
tion of minimum wages for seamen on pri- 
vately operated vessels, now in the Maritime 
Commission, should be placed in the De- 
partment of Labor, The Department already 
has the same function for employees engaged 
in the construction of public buildings or 
public works for the Federal Government 
and those engaged in the manufacture or 
furnishing of materials under contract to 
the Federal Government. The determination 
of minimum wages is clearly a matter within 
the proper function of a Labor Department. 
As the Hoover Commission Report says, it 
becomes appropriate for these determina- 
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tions (minimum wages for seamen) to he 
made by the Department of Labor where their 
relation to wages in other industries can be 
evaluated” (p. 16). 

5. Statistics relating to labor should be 
centered in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor. These statis- 
tics relate to wholesale prices and living costs, 
working hours, wages, and pay rolls, and “pre- 
vailing wage surveys incident to determining 
wages for blue-collar Federal employees” 
(recommendation No. 7). The responsibil- 
ity for compiling much of this statistical 
data now rests on the Census Bureau, the 
Bureau of Mines, the Bureau of Employment 
Security and the several agencies having 
blue-collar employees. The Commission 
recommendation is in line with the general 
policy of centering responsibility for the col- 
lection of data and research in the Federal 
agency with primary interest in specific sub- 
ject fields, while recognizing the related in- 
terests of many agencies. This is the so- 
ealled focal agency approach, with which I 
am in complete agreement. 

In the field of labor statistics the major 
problem is with respect to the Monthly Re- 
port on the Labor Force which is at present 
issued by the Census Bureau. There is an 
urgent need for placing the responsibility 
for this survey, which is a major source of 
data on total unemployment in the United 
States, in the Department of Labor. Such 
an arrangement would not involve the trans- 


fer of operation of the surveys to the Bureau - 


of Labor Statistics. The Bureau of the Cen- 
sus should continue to conduct the field 
surveys. 

“Prevailing wage” surveys refer to the col- 
lection and compilation of occupational wage 
data by various Federal agencies for the pur- 
pose of establishing wages for their ungraded 
or unclassified civilian personnel. These sur- 
veys are conducted by the personnel of the 
respective agencies and altogether represent 
a very large data collection activity. The 
results of these surveys are not generally 
available for public use. Their conduct 
through the facilities of the Department of 
Labor would make possible a larger and 
better-rounded wage program for public pur- 
poses. At the same time, the needs of the 
several agencies for wage information could 
be adequately met. The duplication of effort 
and the burden upon employers who supply 
information could be substantially reduced. 

6. Industrial hygiene functions, like in- 
dustrial safety functions, should be centered 
in the Department of Labor. It is generally 
agreed that the regulation of safety and 
health in industry is one and the same prob- 
lem and must be administered by one agency 
of government. Historically, both here and 
abroad, that agency has been the agency 
responsible for labor functions. Public 
Health agencies clearly have a proper concern 
with health problems which affect the whole 
community. But responsibility for safe and 
healthful workplaces is a labor function and, 
at the Federal level, should be placed in the 
Department of Labor. 

The Commission recommends that a de- 
tailed study be made to work out a logical 
division of functions between labor and 
health agencies (recommendation No. 8). 
It is my understanding that much attention 
has already been given to this problem. A 
review of the matter by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the agencies involved should de- 
mark those functions which are labor and 
those which are public health. A proper di- 
vision of responsibility will require transfer 
of all the labor functions of the Industrial 
Hygiene Division of the Public Health Serv- 
ice to the Department of Labor. 

7. The restoration of mediation and con- 
ciliation functions in the Department of La- 
bor is an urgent step in rebuilding the De- 
partment which I strongly support. The 
Commission made no recommendation with 
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respect to the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service in the light of pending leg- 
islation affecting the status of the service. 

8. There are other agencies which should 
be transferred to the Department of Labor if 
we are to have the Government’s labor func- 
tions organized in such a way as to assure 
maximum efficiency and sound administra- 
tion. At this time, however, I am confining 
my comments to the recommendations of 
the Commission made in its report on this 
Department. 


BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING, PROCUREMENT 


The Hoover Commission reports on budget 
and accounting and procurement are di- 
rected primarily toward strengthening and 
improving general operations in the manage- 
ment field. The recommendations are 
sound and, I believe, basic to the achieve- 
ment of good management. 

The application of these recommendations 
on the basis of our present legislation and 
present activities would not result in any 
material changes in the Department of La- 
bor which would involve savings that have 
not already been effected in previous years, 
or which will be effected in the fiscal year 
1950. For instance, our present bureau 
structure is grouped as nearly as possible on 
a functional basis. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


As yet no recommendations contained in 
the Hoover Commission Report on Personnel 
Management have been put into effect; 
therefore, there seems to have been-no op- 
portunity to achieve economies and efi- 
ciencies. Most of the recommendations, as 
a matter of fact, will require statutory 
change. 

Reorganization Plan No. 5, reorganizing 
the Civil Service Commission, will provide 
a starting point for the implementation of 
some recommendations. 

I shall not comment on recommendations 
with which I am in general agreement or 
have no recommendation. My major com- 
ments on the other recommendations are as 
follows: 

Recommendation No. id: I believe that 
the personnel staffs should be constantly 
seeking to improve personnel administra- 
tion and should take the initiative in many 
cases in consulting with operating officials 
in the formulation of improved policies and 
procedures. 

Recommendation Nos. 3d, 4a, 4c, 4d: See 
comments on No. 15. 

Recommendation No. 4e: I do not entirely 
agree that the efficiency rating system should 
be used solely to develop better understand- 
ing between supervisors and employees, but 
concur in the task force’s recommendation 
that it be used in conjunction with the an- 
nual audit of key jobs, the selection of can- 
didates for advance career training, and es- 
tablishment of promotion registers. 

Recommendations Nos, 5a, 5b: See com- 
ments on No. 24. 

Recommendation No. 6: I suggest that 
careful consideration be given to gearing- 
in the proposed personnel procurement 
offices with the Nation-wide system of pub- 
lic employment exchanges now in operation, 

Recommendation No. 15: I suggest that 
the departments be permitted to emphasize 
training programs designed to develop po- 
tentialities and train employees for the jobs 
that are ahead of them as well as training 
programs designed to make employees more 
efficient in their present jobs. 

Recommendation No. 22: See comments 
on No, 4e. 

Recommendation No. 24: It is not clear 
from the wording whether the procedure de- 
scribed under this recommendation is rec- 
ommended as a standard procedure or as one 
possible procedure. In any case, we believe 
(a) it is much simpler than removal through 
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the means of an unsatisfactory efficiency rat- 
ing, (b) it is much more complex than the 
procedure specified by the Lloyd-LaFollette 
Act, and (c) it is somewhat simpler than the 
present procedure for the discharge of in- 
competent employees under grievance proce- 
dures, particularly if a grievance procedure 
provided several levels of appeal. We do not 
believe that the procedure would eliminate 
the need and purpose of the highly docu- 
mented bill of particulars described on 
page 64 of the task force report. 

If there is any further information which I 
can furnish you, I shall be very glad to do so. 

You are advised that in accordance with a 
suggestion made by you in order to expedite 
this report I am unable to state whether all 
oí the recommendations made herein are in 
accordance with the program of the Presi- 
dent. 

Yours very truly, 
MAURICE J. TOBIN, 
Secretary of Labor. 


STATES ELIGIBLE TO PARTICIPATE IN 
PUBLIC LOW RENT HOUSING AND SLUM 
CLEARANCE PROGRAMS. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks a letter addressed to me by Mr. 
B. T. Fitzpatrick, general counsel of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
giving a list of the States which have ade- 
quate enabling statutes to allow them to 
participate in the public housing pro- 
gram, and also a list of the States which 
have State statutes permitting them to 
participate in the slum clearance pro- 
gram, 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., July 21, 1949. 
Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR SPARKMAN: This is in reply 
to your oral request for a list reflecting the 
States that, pursuant to State enabling legis- 
lation, are authorized to participate in the 
public low-rent housing program as author- 
ized by the United State Housing Act of 1937 
and extended by title III of the Housing Act 
of 1949 and also the slum clearance and com- 
munity development and redevelopment pro- 
gram as authorized by title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949. 

Public housing: Forty-two States have 
enacted public low-rent housing enabling 
statutes and are therefore presently author- 
ized to participate in the Federal public low- 
rent housing program. These States are: 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin. 

There are only six States which have not as 
yet enacted public housing statutes and 
therefore are not presently authorized to 
participate in the Federal public low-rent 
housing program. These States are Iowa, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, and 
Wyoming. 

Slum clearance: Thirty political jurisdic- 
tions, according to our preliminary survey, 
have some type of slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment enabling legislation. How- 
ever, in three of these States—Indiana, Mis- 
souri, and New York—the slum clearance 
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laws do not specifically authorize the bor- 
rowing of Federal funds and the acceptance 
of Federal grants, while in Kansas and Ken- 
tucky the slum clearance laws do not create 
cr provide for the creation of local public 
agencies with authority to undertake slum 
clearance projects. With regard to the laws 
of some of the other jurisdictions listed, it 
may be that minor amendments will be nec- 
essary in order to comply with all of the 
Federal requirements that must be met un- 
der the provisions of title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949. In addition to the five States 
just mentioned, the jurisdictions having 
slum clearance laws are Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, Rhode Is- 
land, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 

The 21 States which do not have 
enabling legislation specifically authorizing 
the undertaking of slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment projects are as follows: Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Maine, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

While these 21 States do not have legisla- 
tion expressly authorizing slum clearance as 
contemplated in title I of the Housing Act of 
1949, it may be that in some of these States 
there are general laws or city charter provi- 
sions under which participation in the title 
I program may be authorized. Also, partici- 
pation possibly may be authorized under 
some of the State enabling public housing 
laws. But in any such event, a judicial pro- 
nouncement of such authority in a test suit 
may be necessary before the Federal Govern- 
ment could proceed to make loans or grants 
under the title I program. As you know, at 
this time we simply cannot, with the limited 
legal staff now available to us, make the 
necessary legal exploration required for final 
determinations of these questions. 

If, at any time, I can be of further assist- 
ance to you, please let me know. 

With kindest regard, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
B. T. FITZPATRICK, 
General Counsel. 


REORGANIZATION OF FISCAL MANAGE- 


MENT IN THE NATIONAL MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 5632) to reorganize fiscal 
management in the National Military 
Establishment to promote economy and 
efficiency, and for other purposes, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Imove that the Senate 
insist upon its amendment, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. TYDINGS, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. BYRD, Mr. CHAPMAN, 
Mr. Brinces, Mr. GURNEY, and Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

INCREASED PENSIONS FOR WIDOWS AND 
CHILDREN OF CERTAIN MEMBERS OF 
DISTRICT POLICE AND FIRE DEPART- 
MENTS—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I submit 

a conference report on House bill 2021, 
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and ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R, 
2021) to provide increased pensions for 
widows and children of deceased members 
and retired members of the Police Depart- 
ment and the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2, 3, and 4, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the mat- 
ter proposed to be inserted by the Senate 
amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. The fifth paragraph of section 12 
of the Act of September 1, 1916 (D. C. Code, 
1940 ed., sec. 4-509), is amended to read as 
follows: ‘The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia are authorized to pay from the 
said policemen and firemen’s relief fund, 
District of Columbia, a sum not exceeding 
$250 in any one case to defray the funeral 
expenses of any deceased member of the 
Police Department or the Fire Department of 
said District dying while in the service 
thereof.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

LESTER HUNT, 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
JAMES C. Davis, 
ARTHUR G. KLEIN, 
J. GLENN BEALL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to. 


MILITARY AID TO FREE NATIONS—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. 
NO. 276) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States, which was read. 

(For President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives, pp. 10122-10124.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to state that this message 
involves the question of reference to a 
committee. The Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typincs], the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, re- 
quested the Chair to allow the message 
to lie on the table until he could return 
tomorrow and that is what the Chair 
will do. There will be no reference of 
the message until tomorrow. That is 
without prejudice in any respect. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Chair for his 
statement, because I was just about to 
make that request, in view of a conver- 
sation I had had with the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland. 

TRIBUTE TO THE LATE ALEXANDER F. 
WHITNEY 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the cus- 
tom of commemorating the memory of 
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the dead is as old as the human race; 
as ennobling as the Golden Rule; as 
enduring as the everlasting hills. 

Let us momentarily suspend the re- 
gular procedure of the Senate and im- 
prove the interlude by solemnly observ- 
ing this ancient custom of commemora- 
tion in undying honor of a never-to-be 
forgotten, illustrious American, Alexan- 
der F. Whitney, late president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, who 
at an early hour in the morning of Sat- 
urday, the 16th day of July, passed from 
the turbulent land of the living into the 
silent land of the dead. 

This truly remarkable man—the son 
of a minister of the gospel—was born 
in a humble home in Iowa 76 years ago. 
At the age of 15 he became a railroad 
news agent and began his lifelong battle 
to promote the welfare of his fellow men. 

By virtue of his unusual intelligence, 
unimpeachable integrity, and unlimited 
industry, he rapidly ascended to great 
heights on the ladders of success and 
fortune and fame. In 1928 he became 
the president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, one of the most populous 
of railroad labor organizations. This 
high office he continued to hold until his 
cheery voice at last became mute and his 
tired heart ceased to beat. 

What Moses was to the Israelites in 
their departure from the land of bond- 
age; what Joshua was to that favored 
people upon their entrance into the land 
of promise, Alexander Whitney was to 
the hundreds of thousands of railroad 
trainmen during the last 21 years. 

Throughout his long and busy life, 
where duty led he followed—fearless of 
foes, heedless of misfortunes and 
thoughtless of rewards. His character 
was spotless; his reputation was without 
a stain, He was a steadfast Christian, a 
devoted husband, a loving father, and a 
faithful friend. As a great labor leader, 
he constantly wore the white plume of a 
blameless life. As a great patriot, he 
loved principle more than party. He ha- 
bitually burned incense on the altar of 
eternal truth and worshiped at the shrine 
of universal good. 

For his patriotism we lauded him; for 
his service to his country we honored 
him; for his devotion to his family and 
his friends we loved him. As we lauded, 
honored, and loved him in life, so we re- 
vere him in death, tenderly cherish his 
memory, and in imagination strew the 
freshest, fairest, and most fragrant of 
flowers above his sacred dust. We wrap 
the unsullied record of his outstanding 
achievements in the silver foil of appre- 
ciation, entwine it with the golden 
threads of affection, and store it in the 
casket of fond recollections where nei- 
ther moth nor rust can corrupt it, and 
where thieves cannot break through and 
steal it. 

We are comforted by the thought that 
this beloved friend was spared the suf- 
fering of a long illness. His very last day 
upon this “bank and shoal” of time was 
devoted to the faithful discharge of his 
official duties. That night he was appar- 
ently in perfect health, and as usual, 
he— 

Wrapped the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lay down to pleasant dreams, 
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Soon after midnight he suffered a 
heart attack and a few minutes later he 
fell asleep to wake on earth no more, 

In this moment of melancholy reflec- 
tion we realize that President Whitney 
has passed the limits of earthly vision; 
his shadowy form cannot be seen through 
the illusions of love, the telescopes of 
science, or the tears of grief. 

Once more arises the world-old ques- 
tion asked by the suffering Job, “If a 
man die, shall he live again?” But, un- 
like the afflicted patriarch, we seek no 
“refuge either in silence or submission.” 
We simply turn from this perplexing 
question of the Old Testament to find it 
answered in the New by Him who came 
15 centuries after Job, and said: 

I am the resurrection and the life; he 
that believeth in Me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in Me shall never die. 


In this divine promise we put our trust. 
While dogmas perish and heresies crum- 
ble; while agnosticism decays and athe- 
ism dies, we shall continue to lean upon 
the Everlasting Arm, believing that the 
twilight here is but the dawn of a grander 
day upon some other shore; believing 
that the feeble flame that flickers here 
for a little while will at last leap into a 
bright and shining light when the spirit 
of man has winged its way back to Him 
that gave it birth. 

It is our consoling hope and belief that 
President Whitney and all those who 
mourn his loss will eventually be reunited 
in that “realm where the rainbow never 
fades”; where no one ever grows old; 
where sickness never comes, friends never 
part, and loved ones never, never die. 

Beloved husband, father, friend— 

Farewell. - 
All our hearts are buried with you, 
All our thoughts go onward with you. 
Come not back again to labor, 

Come not back again to suffer, 
Where the famine and the fever 
Wear the heart and waste the body. 
Soon our task will be completed. 
Soon your footsteps we shall follow, 
To the Islands of the Blessed, * * * 
To the Land of the Hereafter. 


Oh, sainted dead, peacefully sleep and 
blissfully dream on and on, through sun- 
shine and shadow, through seedtime and 
harvest, througn winter's storm and sum- 
mer’s calm until the angelic harbinger of 
the resurrection shall arouse thee from 
thy slumber and usher thee through the 
pearly gates of paradise into the never- 
ending joy and glory of thy Lord. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
deeply appreciate the highly inspira- 
tional and deeply affectionate tribute 


‘which has just been paid by the junior 


Senator from West Virginia to his friend. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
like to associate myself with the very ap- 
pealing remarks made by the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia 
about the late Mr. Whitney. In my time 
in the Senate of the United States, I do 
not believe I have ever heard a more 
beautiful*or lovely tribute than the one 
which has just been paid to Mr. Whit- 
ney by the able Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 


JULY 25 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let 
me say that I have listened with pro- 
found interest and appreciation to the 
remarks of the able Senator from West 
Virginia about Mr. Whitney. I endorse 
every word my friend the Senator from 
West Virginia said about Mr. Whitney. 
I have known Mr. Whitney for many, 
many years. He was one of the finest 
men I ever knew. At a subsequent time 
I hope to have an opportunity to say 
more fully what I think of his splendid 
life and character and his wonderful ac- 
complishments in behalf of his “ellow 
men. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
like to make one or two announcements 
with respect to the legislative program. 
We are now, as everyone knows, consid- 
ering House bill 4830, the Foreign Aid 
Appropriation Act, 1950. Just how long 
we shall be debating the bill obviously no 
one can say, although it is the hope of 
the majority leader and of others that 
we may finish it within 2 days’ time. It 
may take longer, in view of the number 
of amendments. In view of the fact that 
a great many Senators are continually 
asking about the adjournment date, it 
is the hope of the Senator from Illinois 
that we may expedite the debate upon 
this important measure and reach a con- 
clusion as soon as possible. 

Last week I made the announcement 
we would hold a night session Tuesday 
night and another night session Thurs- 
day night. In talking with the minority 
leader and with other Members of the 
Senate it was thought that, starting to- 
morrow evening around 7:30, it might be 
a very good time to call the calendar, in 
the hope that we might by that time 
have finished with this bill. If not, we 
will call the calendar, starting from the 
beginning, I think, of the calendar and 
going through to the end of it. A num- 
ber of measures have been reported to 
the Senate since the calendar was last 
called, and I think it important that we 
dispose of a number of the bills, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate the an- 
nouncement that the calendar will be 
called from the beginning. Do I cor- 
rectly understand the majority leader to 
say that at 7:30 the calendar will be 
called, regardless of whether considera- 
tion of the foreign-aid bill has been 
concluded? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is a definite an- 
nouncement of 7:30; is that correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator’s under- 
standing is correct. Mr. President, that 
is all I desire to say. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Did the Senator say 
that would be tomorrow evening? 

Mr. LUCAS. Tomorrow evening. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Does the Sen- 
ator from Illinois have anything further 
to say about another night session? 


1949 


Mr. LUCAS. Yes; there will be an- 
other night session Thursday. 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 4830) making appropria- 
tions for foreign aid for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, and for other pur- 
poses. 

POSITION OF PERENNIAL HORTICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS IN EXPORT FIELD 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
with the ECA appropriation bill before 
us and with the reciprocal trade legisla- 
tion soon to come up, the time is most 
appropriate to remind the Senate of the 
position of the so-called perennial horti- 
cultural products in the field of exports. 

I come from a great horticultural 
State. In common with Senators from 
Oregon, Washington, Arizona, Texas, 
Florida, Michigan, the great peach States 
of the South, and the apple-producing 
areas of the Appalachians and New Eng- 
land, we have been repeatedly told that 
the vital question involved in appropriat- 
ing American taxpayers’ dollars under 
the ECA program is one of the rehabili- 
tation of Europe. 

It was never intended that its purpose 
or result should be the destruction of an 
important segment of the United States 
economy. There are strong indications 
that European nations are using funds 
made available by this country to finance 
a trade blockade for perennial horticul- 
tural and other products. 

The horticultural interests of the Na- 
tion, in the hearings on the agricultural 
appropriation bill before the Senate sub- 
committee on agricultural appropria- 
tions, presented a statement on behalf 
of the Dried-Fruit Association of Cali- 
fornia, the California Prune and Apricot 


Growers Association, the Sunmaid Raisin 


Growers of California, the California 
Walnut Growers Association, the Cali- 
fornia Almond Growers Exchange, the 
Northwest Nut Growers, the United Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Association, the 
Northwest Horticultural Council, the Na- 
tional Apple Institute, the International 
Apple Association, the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, the California Grape 
and Tree Fruit League, the Mutual 
Orange Distributors, and the Florida 
Citrus Commission, pointing out that 
during the prewar period 1934-38 the 
fruit industry ranked third in the list 
of agricultural exports of the United 
States, after cotton and tobacco. Among 
foods, it ranked first, ahead of wheat. 
Twenty-eight percent of the apples of 
the Pacific Northwest, 44 percent of fall 
and winter pears, and 40 percent of dried 
fruits went into export. Very substan- 
tial quantities of citrus fruit in fresh 
form, and of eastern apples, also found 
their way into export markets. There 
were substantial exports of table grapes, 
Bartlett pears, and plums, and certain 
horticultural items have depended, to a 
large extent, based on long-established 
history, on export outlets for their very 
existence. In fact, many varieties of 
fresh fruits have been planted solely to 
fill an export demand which existed pre- 
war. Many other varieties, sizes, and 
specifications found their most popular 
outlet in export markets. The export 
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market was not a refuge for surpluses, 
it was a primary market for which defi- 
nite acreage was planted, and in which 
particular grades and classifications 
found their only important source of 
distribution. 

Today, that market is reduced to in- 
significance. Fruits and fruit products 
exported in 1934-39 had an average 
value, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, of about $177,000,000 at 
present-day prices. In 1948, not more 
than $20,000,000 worth of fruits were 
exported, of which nearly $15,000,000 
worth were sent under United States 
Department of Agriculture programs, 
with some support from ECA, but with 
a much greater support from the Depart- 
ment of the Army. There is no indica- 
tion that 1949 will see any greater ex- 
ports. In fact, with the present finan- 
cial situation as reported from Great 
Britain, with the recent action of Canada 
in embargoing, for all intents and pur- 
poses, imports of United States fruit, 
with the troubled situation that exists 
in the Orient, it is safe to assume that 
without administrative redirection of 
Government policy, 1949 will not see any 
greater exports than the previous year, 
and probably less. 

This poses the question, How. much 
longer are the great horticultural in- 
terests of this Nation, to which I have 
referred, going to be able to help support 
a Government program in which they 
are the victims of an economic back- 
fire? Those engaged in horticultural 
pursuits have given a substantial meas- 
ure of support to the ECA program, be- 
cause they believed that a rehabilitated, 
war-torn world would not only result in 
economic health abroad but would also 
result in the reestablishment of historic 
trade channels and the opening up of 
expanding opportunities. 

We are now faced with the fact that 
unless there is a redirection of adminis- 
tration, as indicated by the Senate re- 
port on agricultural appropriations; we 
can expect little, if any, exports of hor- 
ticultural products. Even those who are 
interested in exports of such important 
items as cotton, wheat, and tobacco can 
look forward to greatly diminished ex- 
ports of these agricultural commodities 
while embargoes and currency restric- 
tions are enlarged abroad. 

We have been advised of the comple- 
tion of a bilateral trade agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia, calling 
for substantial imports on the part of 
Great Britain of coarse grains, includ- 
ing wheat. Bilateral trade agreements 
have been concluded by Great Britain 
with Argentina, and others are in the 
process of negotiation with countries on 
the continent. The present financial 
situation in Great Britain has occasioned 
a stringent policy on the part of the 
members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations toward added, or even any, ex- 
ports from the United States of America. 
The recent embargo on fresh fruits from 
the United States on the part of Canada 
and their indicated policy with respect to 
quotas on such horticultural items as 
may be admitted, is a case in point. 

American dollars are even being used 
through the use of counterpart funds to 
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retire the debts of foreign nations, par- 
ticipants in ECA relief, while our own 
debt mounts, Funds made available by 
the ECA program are being used to so- 
lidify permanently agricultura] indus- 
tries where they had not existed prior to 
World War II. They will compete with 
our own, even should conditions ever be- 
come normal again. Under these con- 
ditions, we stand a good chance of losing 
any future export business through the 
employment of bilateral agreemenis and 
the use of our funds in such a manner. 

The fresh- and dried-fruit industry of 
this country is not receiving mandatory 
price support ii any form whatsoever, 
yet no industry has done more to help 
itself under such legislation as is avail- 
able to it. We have marketing agree- 
ments on citrus fruits, on peaches in the 
southern States, deciduous tree fruits in 
California, fall and winter pears in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California. We 
have pending industry agreements under 
consideration in dried fruit, Even the 
producers of the great staple commodi- 
ties such as wheat, tobacco, cotton, and 
others have not accomplished as much 
to help themselves as have the horticul- 
tural industries of this Nation. Yet we 
are wondering, in the face of conditions 
as they now exist, how much longer the 
producers of even these staple commodi- 
ties are going to be able to continue to 
support present ECA export programs as 
presently directed. 

If all agriculture becomes distressed, 
and even if the manufacturers of non- 
agricultural items are being squeezed out 
of the international market by reason of 
present policies, how much longer can 
the program continue? Our friends 
abroad should take notice of the fact that 
cooperation and reciprocity are a two- 
way street. 

I should like to point out that the hor- 
ticultural industries of the Nation have 
not been in the forefront asking manda- 
tory price supports, They have chosen 
as a policy to do everything within their 
own power first to help themselves, but 
again the point has been reached when 
the Congress must expect these impor- 
tant industries to demand equity of 
treatment, The ECA program contem- 
plated, in spite of many signs to the 
contrary, the rehabilitation of Europe by 
1951. By that time, without some aid, 
the horticultural industries of this Na- 
tion will be faced with irretrievable loss 
of trees, vines, packing houses, and other 
capita] assets, not to mention the loss of 
taxes paid by farmers to support the 
county, State, and Nation. All signs in- 
dicate we are financing or helping to fi- 
nance a self-sufficiency in the trading of 
horticultural products between the coun- 
tries of western Europe and that we 
have been engaged in a policy which, if 
permitted to continue, may well mean 
the permanent loss of our export market 
for these perennial horticultural prod- 
ucts. 

The plain, cold facts of the matter are 
that Great Britain, the principal prewar 
export customer for horticultural prod- 
ucts, as well as other European countries, 
is substituting other sources of supply 
for fruits which it formerly obtained 
from the United States. If they were 
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denying themselves these fruits in an 
effort to improve their economy it would 
be a policy which could not be criticized. 
But the figures show that this is far 
from the case; in fact, in the instance of 
Great Britain, present imports of fruit 
show they are approaching prewar levels, 

In the consideration of perennial hor- 
ticultural products the Congress has not, 
to date, earmarked or set aside a spe- 
cial appropriation within the structure 
of ECA for the exclusive use of aiding 
exports of such items, or, for that mat- 
ter, as yet in the provision of funds for 
price supports as set up in agricultural 
legislation. The subcommittee on agri- 
cultural appropriations, however, in re- 
porting on the Agricultural Appropria- 
tion Act for 1950, made the following 
statement in connection with section 32, 
which was included in the report of the 
full committee: 

The committee gave serious considera- 
tion to the plea of national perennial hor- 
ticultural interests that the funds provided 
under section 32 of the act of August 24, 
1935, be supplemented by an additional 
$50,000,000. The committee recognized the 
unique position and need of this industry, 
arising from the temporary loss of long- 
standing export markets, and the inability 
of the fruit grower to reduce production 
loss of capital investment in packing and 
other facilities. The committee also took 
note that this industry, together with other 
agricultural interests which do not receive 
mandatory price supports, is entirely de- 
pendent upon section 82 for assistance, and 
that section 32 funds may be used to facili- 
tate utilization of these commodities under 
the terms of section 112 of the economic co- 
Operation act of 1948; as amended. The com- 
mittee has not added the requested sum to 
the section $2 fund, believing that such 
funds, now relieved from ‘the obligation of 
paying for the school-lunch program, wiil 
be adequate to give the relief needed. The 
committee believes that the situation. of 
horticulture falls squarely within the in- 
tended primary objectives of section 32, and 
must be met under that section. It is 
the view of the committee that section 32 
funds be made available by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in the fullest extent practi- 
cable to encourage the exportation or domes- 
tic consumption of perennial horticultural 
crops and their products. 


The purpose of these remarks today is 
to urge the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Administrator of the Economic Co- 
operation Act to put into effect as soon 
as possible, and upon showing by the 
industry, for this year’s horticultural 
production, section 32 funds for such 
commodities on which aid can be demon- 
strated by the industry groups involved 
and to encourage the opening up of our 
historic channels of trade. 

Nor should any theoretical or academic 
obstructions be placed in the way of the 
horticultural industry in making such 
help available. These industries, on the 
whole, are in distress, and since at the 
moment section 32 is the only available 
vehicle for support to the horticultural 
industry, and since in section 112 of the 
Economic Cooperation Act is found the 
machinery for using section 32 funds as 
an aid to export of fruits, it is my con- 
sidered opinion that the Senate, in ap- 
proving the language referred to in both 
acts, and in the report of the Senate 
Agricultural Committee, fully expects the 
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Secretary of Agriculture and the Admin- 
istrator of the Economic Cooperation 
Act to use these funds to aid horticul- 
tural industry to the fullest extent prac- 
ticable. 

We shall continue to watch and ob- 
serve with great interest the develop- 
ment of a tangible, workable program 
to aid the horticultural industry of this 
Nation. Results and not excuses are the 
need of the hour. We do not lose sight 
of the international objectives of pres- 
ent policies. However, the administra- 
tion and the Congress must not ignore 
the warning signals that are already 
glowing along the domestic economic 
tracks. Wise men and administrators 
at home and abroad will be well advised 
to review present policies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STEN- 
nis in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the first committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WuHERRY], the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
and I have proposed an amendment to 
the pending measure, and I should like 
to ask that the clerk read the amend- 
ment for the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated by the clerk. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On behalf of 
himself and other Senators, Mr. KEM 
proposes the following amendment: 

On page 14, after line 15, insert the follow- 
re eh 


g: 

“Sec. 202. No part of the appropriations 
contained in this act shall be furnished to 
any participating country, or government or 
agency thereof, which shall, after the date 
of enactment of this act, acquire or operate, 
in whole or in part, any basic industry 
thereof, other than industries the acquisition 
of which has been completed prior to the 
date of enactment of this act.” 

On page 14, line 16, strike out “Sec. 202” 
and insert in lieu thereof Sec. 203.” 

I. PURPOSE OF THE AMENDMENT 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment which has just been read by the 
clerk provides, in effect, that no funds ap- 
propriated from the United States Treas- 
ury for recovery and relief in Europe shall 
be used to further socialization of basic 
industries there. Specifically, it requires 
that no money shall be furnished to any 
Marshall plan country which undertakes 
to acquire in the future any basic indus- 
try for operation by the state. Under 
this amendment, n- attempt is made to 
“unscramble the eggs,” but it will prevent 
further use of American money in new 
socialistic schemes. 

II. SEVERAL MARSHALL PLAN COUNTRIES ARE FAR 


DOWN THE ROAD TO A COMPLETELY SOCIALIZED 
STATE 


Several of the Marshall plan countries 
are far down the road to a completely 
socialized state. England has already 
socialized nine of her most important in- 
dustries, or approximately one-fifth of 
— 5 total economy. Here is the complete 

t: 

First. Coal mines. 

Second. Civil aviation. 

Third. Cable and radio communica- 
tions. 

Fourth. Inland transport; that is, rail- 
roads, motor transport, docks, canals, 
and so forth. 
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Fifth. Electricity supply. 

Sixth. Land. The land itself is not 
nationalized but profits accruing from 
developing or improvement of land go to 
the state. 

Seventh. Social welfare; that is, the 
doctors and the dentists. 

Eighth. Bank of England. 

Ninth. Radio broadcasting. 

France has socialized the following 23 
industries, or approximately two-fifths of 
her total economy. Here is the list: 

First. Coal mines. 

Second. Railroads. 

Third. Civil aviation. 

Fourth. Tobacco products. 

Fifth. Manufacture of gunpowder. 

Sixth. Match industry. 

Seventh. Gas industry. - 

Eighth. Electricity industry. 

Ninth. Insurance eompanies, that is, 
34 companies. 

Tenth. Bank of France. 

Eleventh. Four leading deposit banks. 

Twelfth. Aircraft industry. 

Thirteenth. Renault automobile works. 

Fourteenth, Dye corporations, that is, 
its German interests haye been assumed 
by the state. 

Fifteenth. South American cables. 

Sixteenth. Motion-picture industry. 

Seventeenth. Potash mines of Alsace, 

‘Eighteenth. Potash industry, large 
governmental interests, although some 
portions are still privately owned. 

Nineteenth. Telephone. 

Twentieth. Telegraph. 

Twenty-first. Postal service. 

Twenty-second. Porcelain manufac- 
tory at Sevres. i 

Twenty-third. Tapestry manufacto- 
ries of Gobelins and Beauvais. J 

Mr. President, in both countries, this 
process has been accelerated to a large 
extent by the use directly or indirectly 


of Marshall plan money. 


III. SOCIALISM AND COMMUNISM 


Mr. President, socialism and commu- 
nism are fruit of the same tree, a tree 
which has its roots in the theories of 
Karl Marx. Both have the same objec- 
tive—the nationalization of all industry, 
or, as Karl Marx used to put it, the aboli- 
tion of private property and the means 
of production. The Communist is will- 
ing to resort to force and violence to 
attain this end. The Socialist believes 
the result can be obtained by peaceful 
means, or, aS we say, by processes of 
gradual infiltration. But let me make 
it clear that the objective of both is the 
same, namely, nationalization of all pro- 
ductive industry. 

Communism is the form of Marxism 
which has developed in Russia. The 
adherents of communism are in control 
of the Government of the U. S. S. R.— 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Socialism is a form of Marxism that has 
developed in England and in some of 
the other countries of western Europe, 
notably in France. The British Socialist 
Party is in control of the Government of 
Great Britain. 

And so we are met with this strange 
paradox. The United States of America 
is spending billions of dollars in an effort 
te stop Marxist communism, but at the 
same time is spending billions of dollars 
to finance and promote Marxist socialism, 
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Winston Churchill said: “The Social- 
ists are the handmaids and heralds of 
communism and prepare the way at 
every stage and every step for the fu- 
ture advance of communism.” 

We are told that one of the objectives 
of the Marshall plan is to earn the good 
will of the countries of western Europe 
in order that they will be our allies in any 
future conflict with Russia. We have 
heard that said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate time and time again. But are we 
sure that we could count on that aid in 
an hour of need? Both Socialist Britain 
and Socialist France have 20-year mili- 
tary and economic alliances with Com- 
munist Russia.. The miners’ union of 
Great Britain is dominated by its sec- 
retary, Arthur Horner, a member of the 
Socialist Party, who has announced pub- 
licly that if England goes to war with 
Russia there will be no coal mined in 
England. Prime Minister Attlee said re- 
cently that in economic matters the Brit- 
ish were looking to Russia rather than to 
the United States. 

Does any Senator believe that it is pos- 
sible to purchase lasting friendship with 
gifts, however munificent they may be? 
Do many Senators believe that what we 
have been doing has earned the respect 
of the thinking people of Europe? Here 
is a bit of evidence which should interest 
any Senator who does. 

The Honorable Richard Crossman the 
other day rose and spoke in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Crossman is a member 
of the Socialist Party, and a member of 
Parliament from Coventry East. Inci- 
dentally, he is a well-known British jour- 
nalist. In this speech Mr. Crossman re- 
ferred to the American Congress as “An 
Insanity Fair.” Let there be no mis- 
take about what he said. He referred 
to the American Congress as “An In- 
sanity Fair.” 

So, Mr. President, apparently even the 
Socialists of Great Britain are laughing 
up their sleeves at Uncle Sam as he 
hands out the money of American tax- 
payers. 

IV. THE MARSHALL PLAN MONEY IS NOW BEING 
USED TO FINANCE AND PROMOTE SOCIALISM IN 
THE PARTICIPATING COUNTRIES 
Mr. President, this amendment is by 

no means directed against Great Britain. 

I shall show as I proceed that conditions 

are substantially or somewhat the same 

in Great Britain, in France, in Holland, 
and in other countries of western Eu- 
rope. But I shall discuss first the case 
of Great Britain because it is by far the 
largest beneficiary under the Marshall 
plan. The American taxpayers have al- 
ready contributed over $44,000,000,000 to 

Great Britain under various plans, most 

of them now unhonored and unsung. 

During the first year of the Marshall 

plan, Great Britain received $1,239,000,- 

000. Next year she is scheduled to re- 

ceive well over $900,000,000. 

(A) STANDARD OF LIVING 


If the United States had not financed 
the British Socialist program, it could 
not have been carried out. 

Had it not been for the Marshall plan, 
the nationalization program of the Brit- 
ish Socialist Party would have brought 
a standard of living to the British peo- 
ple they would not have been willing to 
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accept. As it is, the Socialist politicians 
have been able to say to their people: 
“You get more money for less work than 
ever before in the history of the island.” 
As so, Mr. President, the Marshall plan 
has been used as a slush fund to keep 
these same Socialist politicians in power. 

Winston Churchill recently said: 

We have this extraordinary spectacle of a 
British Socialist Government living on capi- 
talist America while at the same time they 
denounce the American system. Does any- 
body in his senses suppose that could go on 
indefinitely? And what would happen to the 
British Socialist Government if the Ameri- 
can subsidy did not arrive punctually? 


Here is another quotation from the 
same eminent Englishman. We have Mr. 
Churchill’s word for it that— 

The Socialist government and Socialist 
policy are living on the United States from 
month to month and from hand to mouth. 


Yet, Mr. President, we hear Members 
of this body undertaking to argue that 
the Marshall plan has not financed and 
subsidized socialism in Great Britain. 
Apparently both the Socialists and the 
Conservatives of Great Britain know a 
good deal about that. 

(B) RAW MATERIALS AND MACHINERY 


Marshall-plan funds have gone from 
America in the form of raw materials for 
Europe’s socialized industries, machin- 
ery and equipment for them, and in many 
other ways. For example, Mr. Hoffman 
testified that modern American ma- 
chinery has been furnished to the social- 
ized coal industry of Great Britain. 

(C) COUNTERPART FUNDS USED TO CANCEL DEBT 


Perhaps the most direct way in which 
the American taxpayers have financed 
the socialization of industries in Great 
Britain is through the cancellation of 
the British national debt. 

In Great Britain when industries are 
transferred from private to public own- 
ership, the owners of the industries re- 
ceive bonds of the British Government. 
Since August 1, 1946, the British Gov- 
ernment has socialized the following in- 
dustries at a cost of more than a bil- 
lion five hundred million pounds sterling. 
I might say that these figures, Mr. Pres- 
ident, have been checked by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from official British 
sources. The dates given are those when 
the British Government vested itself 
with the ownership and control of the 
industry in question: 

August 1, 1946, 20,000,000 pounds ster- 
ling, civil aviation industry. 

January 1, 1947, 34,262,823 pounds 
sterling, cable and wireless industry. 

January 1, 1947, 164,660,000 pounds 
sterling, coal industry. 

January 1, 1948, 1,065,000,000 pounds 
sterling, railways and canals. 

April 1, 1948, 350,000,000 pounds ster- 
ling, electric power industry. 

March 1, 1949, 2,500,000 pounds ster- 
ling, gas industry. 

Total, 1,636,422,823 pounds sterling. 

The bonds which are issued in pay- 
ment to the former owners of socialized 
industries are general obligations of the 
British Government. They are, for the 
most part, completely negotiable. 

I want to correct an erroneous impres- 
sion about that. At the time of the 
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hearings held by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, Mr. Richard M. Bis- 
sell, Jr., TCA Assistant Deputy Adminis- 
trator, testified in reply to a question by 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon], that he believed there were 
limitations on the negotiability of these 
bonds. Later this statement was cor- 
rected by Mr. Bissell, who furnished the 
following information, appearing on 
page 844 of the hearings: 

It has been general practice in the United 
Kingdom for the bonds issued in payment to 
the former owners in compensation for the 
transfer of nationalized industries to the 
Government to be completely negotiable. 


These bonds bear in most instances 3- 
percent interest. The bonds are dealt 
in on the London stock market, and 
fluctuate with the market. For in- 
stance, on June 28, 1949, the recently is- 
sued British electricity stock, which paid 
for electricity holdings when the Gov- 
ernment nationalized them, broke sharp- 
ly in price. 

The burden of this added debt as- 
sumed for the purchase of nationalized 
industries put a strain upon the financial 
structure of the British Government. 
Last year ECA came to the rescue. The 
British Government was permitted by 
ECA to use all the counterpart funds 
that had accumulated, except $100,000, 
for cancellation of the British national 
debt. The amount used for this purpose 
totaled over 100, 000,000 pounds sterling, 
or in excess of $400,000,000. 

To repeat, the British national debt 
was swollen by the purchase of the in- 
dustries and the British national debt 
was reduced by the Marshall-plan funds. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator be kind enough to yield at this 
point? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Will the Senator 
please state what is meant by the ex- 
pression “accumulated”? 

Mr. KEM. The Marshall plan coun- 
terpart funds, Mr. President, are accu- 
mulated in this way: When we send 
goods and materials as a grant to the 
British Government, the British Govern- 
ment sells them for pounds sterling. The 
proceeds are impounded in a fund called 
the Marshall plan counterpart fund. It 
is in a direct sense the purchase price 
paid by the British people for the goods 
which come as a gift from the United 
States. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator bear with me for just another 
question? 

Mr. KEM, I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. The Sentator men- 
tioned the term “stock” also in connec- 
tion with the acquisition of—railways, 
was it? 

Mr. KEM. Yes. 

Mr. DONNELL. I wonder if the term 
“stock” is the equivalent of “bonds’’? 

Mr. KEM. Yes. The consolidated 
debt of Great Britain is familiarly known 
as stock. I think that term has been ap- 
plied to it for many years. But the debt 
is represented by an obligation which is 
a promise to pay on the part of the 
British Government. In some instances 
it has no maturity date. I am told that 
some of the so-called stock issued to pay 
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for the Napoleonic wars is still in exist- 
ence, because it never matured. But for 
our purpose I think we may consider that 
these obligations are what we call bonds, 
and are in all essential respects identical 
with the bonds issued by our National 
Government and State and municipal 
governments. They are public obliga- 
tions. 

Mr. DONNELL, I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s statement. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is the stock or bond a 
general obligation against the Govern- 
ment, or is there a special obligation in 
the case of purchase of railroads, and 
another special obligation in the case of 
the acquisition of electric companies? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad the Senator 
asked that question, because it is a very 
important and interesting question. 
The bonds are a general obligation of the 
United Kingdom. They are not in any 
sense income bonds, dependent for their 
service on the industry for which they 
are issued. 

Mr. MARTIN. They are not self-liq- 
uidating, as are the obligations in con- 
nection with certain projects in the 
United States? 

Mr. KEM. I presume the Senator has 
in mind projects suzh as the great Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike, which is to be paid 
for from the profits of the turnpike. I 
understand that the purchase price is 
being rapidly amortized. I also under- 
stand that in that case the purchasers 
of the bonds knew when they were buy- 
ing them that they were dependent upon 
the profits of the turnpike for their 
money. That is not true in the case of 
the bonds issued for the British national 
debt. I shall snow, as I proceed, that 
almost. without exception the national- 
ized industries have been losing money 
from the time they were taken over. If 
the holders of the bonds were dependent 
upon the profits of the industries they 
would be in a pretty sorry plight; but 
behind the bonds is the full faith and 
credit of His Britannic Majesty's Gov- 
ernment. 

I was about to say, Mr. President, that 
future students of the economic history 
of the United States may be intrigued 
by the fact that while we were paying 
the British national debt our own na- 
tional debt remained above $252,000,- 
000,000; and I may say with rather poor 
prospects for its payment in the near 
future. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, British Chancelor 
of the Exchequer, is very proud of the 
progress made by Great Britain toward 
debt reduction. He recently said: 

Debt has never before been redeemed on 
anything like such a scale. 


Of course not. Why should it not be 
redeemed on a large scale, with Marshall 
plan aid? There may be among some 
of us just a little feeling of regret that 
we do not have a rich and indulgent 
uncle overseas to concern himself about 
the retirement of the American national 
debt. I have not heard any suggestion 
that our children and our children’s chil- 
dren were to be relieved from that bur- 
den in any part. 
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(D) LOSSES OF NATIONALIZED INDUSTEIES 


In an even more direct way Marshall 
plan counterpart funds have been used 
to make up the losses in these national- 
ized industries. Most of Britain’s social- 
ized industries are losing money. Dur- 
ing the first year after socialization the 
coal industry lost $94,000,000. 

The nationalized civil aviation industry 
lost $44,000,000 during the fiscal year 
1948. It is estimated that the loss for the 
fiscal year 1949 will be $36,000,000. The 
nationalized transportation industry lost 
$112,000,000 during the first year of op- 
eration. The electrical industry, during 
the first few months after socialization, 
lost $28,000,000. These losses have to 
be made up. Here again our Marshall- 
plan money comes into the picture. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Has the Senator any 
information as to whether or not the 
rates to the consumer have remained the 
same as they were under private own- 
ership? 

Mr. KEM. I have read in the press re- 
cently, and I have been told, that “here 
is considerable complaint about the 
charges of the nationalized industries be- 
ing raised. That is not very difficult to 
understand. The Socialist politicians 
who have been taking over these indus- 
tries have been charged with the respon- 
sibility of making life quite easy for the 
employees. Employment in a socialized 
industry in Great Britain is something 
like membership in a club. No effort is 
made in any way to urge the employees 
to exert themselves unduly. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Take the gas industry, 
for example. When it was nationalized 
or socialized several hundred units were 
consolidated into one unit. One of the 
statements made was that those units, 
when consolidated, could be operated 
with fewer personnel. What becomes of 
the personnel released from service by 
reason of the consolidation? 

Mr. KEM. I understand that the So- 
cialist Party in Great Britain has never 
concerned itself over the reduction of 
personne] in nationalized industries. I 
think the Senator from Pennsylvania can 
appreciate why. 

M.. CAIN. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. Ihave found the Senator’s 
references to the loss records under pub- 
lic ownership to be very interesting, and 
certainly provocative. In connection 
with the industries under public owner- 
ship to which the Senator has just re- 
ferred, I wonder if he has the loss rec- 
ords of the same industries under private 
ownership in recent years gone by? 

Mr. KEM. I do not believe I have, but 
I am led to believe that with the possible 
exception of the coal industry, they were 
not insolvent at the time they were taken 
over by the Government. I think the 
coal companies were generally in a very 
bad way. I shall make some reference 
to that point as I proceed in connection 
with the iron and steel industry. 
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Mr. CAIN. It seems to me, if I have 
correctly understood the Senator's re- 
marks, that he has just said, with refer- 
ence to a particular stated number of 
British industries, with the possible ex- 
ception of the coal industry they are all 
losing more money under public owner- 
ship than was the case under their 
previous private owners. 

Mr. KEM. That is the case; and if 
we are to be guided by what Patrick 
Henry called the lamp of experience, 
there seems to be every reason to believe 
that those losses will continue on an 
ever-increasing scale. 

Mr. CAIN. To put the question in 
another way, what is the future before 
Great Britain’s industry, if and when 
Marshall-plan moneys become no longer 
available for offsetting the losses to 
which the Senator has just referred? 

Mr. KEM. I think most intelligent 
Britishers take a very dim view of the 
future. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator for 
his observation. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I was just 
referring to the fact that the losses of 
the socialized industries of Great Britain 
must be made up in some way. Hugh 
Dalton, former Chancelor of the Ex- 
chequer, had this to say about the losses 
of the socialized coal industry: 

It is cuite true that the first year’s work- 
in shows a deficit. It did not fall on the 
taxpayer— 


I interpolate there to say that he 
means the British taxpayer. 

It was covered partly by the resources 
of the industry itself and partly by short- 
term borrowing. 

There you have it. The British use 
short-term borrowing to make up the 
losses in their nationalized industries. 
As I have just said, Marshall plan coun- 
terpart funds have been used in great 
amounts and profusely to retire that 
same British short-term debt. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN. I apologize for inter- 
rupting the Senator. 

Mr. KEM, I am glad to have the very 
interesting questions of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri has presented so 
many most interesting and vital matters 
that I should like to ask this question: In 
the list is the proper amount of deprecia- 
tion being taken into consideration? 

Mr. KEM. I am soriy that I cannot tell 
the Senator definitely whether that is the 
case, but I feel that I would be well within 
the facts in saying that the bookkeeping 
is political bookkeeping. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania knows what that is 
apt to mean. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Missouri will permit an ob- 
servation, let me say I think this matter 
is a very important one foi us to con- 
sider. As the Senator knows, the water 
companies in America are rapidly mov- 
ing into municipal ownership, and in very 
many cases not sufficient is being set 
aside for depreciation to maintain those 
companies at a proper standing. The 
taxpayer is being very much fooled. 
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If the Senator could secure that infor- 
mation, I think it would be very helpful 
to the American people in the considera- 
tion of the very important matter the 
Senator from Missouri is submitting to 
the Senate. 

Mr. KEM. I shall be glad to do so. I 
appreciate the suggestions the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has made. I may 
say in passing that the information 
would have to be sought, I suppose, from 
the very public officials who are operat- 
ing the industries. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I have noted that the 
Senator has explained very carefully that 
his amendment would prohibit the giving 
or loaning of money to European na- 
tions, through the ECA, if they continue 
their nationalization and socialization of 
property. 

But what about the industries which 
we finance directly—that is to say, where 
we furnish the money and they build 
their plants, and the Government owns 
the industry to begin with. Is that to 
be continued, under the Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr. KEM. Of course the ECA extends 
aid in the form of either loans or grants. 
I should like to say to the Senator from 
Nevada that in my judgment to call any 
of them a loan is a mere euphemism. I 
think we have learned by experience—we 
have learned the hard way, Mr. Presi- 
dent—that the only country in western 
Europe that has shown any interest in 
paying back any part of its debt to us is 
the little Republic of Finland. In the 
case of all the other countries, although 
the loans were recognized by every for- 
mality known to international law and 
to the Anglo-American system of law, 
they have not been honored today. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEM. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Then, any funds, 
whether loans or grants, expended in the 
initial construction of industrial plants 
or public utilities, probably will not be 
returned. Is there any provision for any 
other ownership except by the Govern- 
ment, when the project was so financed 
in the beginning? 

Mr. KEM. I may say to the Senator 
from Nevada that, as realists, I think we 
must feel that all that is water over the 
dam. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MALONE. In my conversation 
with Mr. Monnett about the famous 
Monnett 5-year plan, about which we 
have heard so much for several years, I 
spent several hours with him. He ex- 
plained in detail what France needed, in- 
cluding electric utilities, generators, 
transportation, and various other im- 
provements. After he had made his very 
fine explanation, I thought I thoroughly 
understood it. But to make sure that I 
did, I asked him if he meant that when 
they were completed they would be free 
of debt and would be owned by the Gov- 
ernment of France. He said, “That is 
correct.” 
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Mr. KEM. The debt is assumed by the 
American people. 

Mr.MALONE. Ofcourse. They have 
the money, but it is on the tax rolls here. 

I said to him, “That is a little unusual 
to me. I have been in the engineering 
business for 30 years. We financed 
Boulder Dam, now Hoover Dam, and a 
great many other projects owned by the 
Government here, and every American 
industry follows the same procedure. We 
amortize these great investments over a 
period of many years, and we pay the 
interest. A piece of machinery, such as 
a generator, will be amortized for the life 
of the machinery, or for approximately 
20 years; and the machinery is paid for 
by the time it is worn out. 

But it is the Senator's idea, is it, that 
the investments and rehabilitated plants 
will go into Government ownership im- 
mediately? Perhaps the Senator’s 
amendment would not touch that sort 
of ownership, 

Mr. KEM. My amendment will not 
unscramble any eggs which already have 
gone into the pan. My amendment will 
prevent the further use of the money of 
American taxpayers for these pur- 
poses—in other woras, for new and ad- 
ditional projects. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
mean by his last answer that in case 
they already are operating public utili- 
ties or generators as 2 socialized or na- 
tionalized industry, a new generator 
could not be placed there? 

Mr. KEM, No, I would interpret the 
amendment to mean that it does not 
reach any basic industries which already 
have been socialized. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The enlargement of 
them, in other words? 

Mr. KEM. Yes; I do not think it 
would. I think it says to these countries, 
“You must call a halt. If you take over 
any more basic industries, you will not 
get any Marshall-plan money.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Let us take a hypo- 
thetical cas? in Great Britain today: 
Does the Senator believe that steel has 
been nationalized to such an extent that 
this would not apply to steel? 

Mr. KEM. The bill to nationalize the 
iron and steel industries has been passed 
by the House of Commons. It is now 
pending in the House of Lords. I take it 
that this amendment would say to the 
British, “If you nationalize iron and 
steel, you do not get any more Marshall- 
plan money.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. From my in- 
spection of a certain project, such as a 
plant for the manufacture of locomotives 
to be used on the nationalized railways, 
I judge that this amendment would not 
apply to that operation, if Britain con- 
tinues in that field; but if they further 
socialize, this amendment would apply. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. KEM. I think that is the case. 
Frankly, when the ECA authorization 
bill was before this body, the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HickENLOopPER] 
joined me in offering an amendment 
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which would have prohibited the use of 
national aid, either directly or indirectly, 
in the nationalization or socialization of 
industries in any of the participating 
countries. The ECA and its representa- 
tives objected violently to that provi- 
sion. They said we were giving them 
something they could not administer. 

So, Mr. President, the amendment 
now is stated in such a form that it will 
be practically self-executing. It will 
simply be necessary to examine the rec- 
ord to see whether by the time of the 
passage of this act, the participating 
country has nationalized any industry. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I am impressed by the 

study the Senator has made of this sub- 
ject and the large amount of material 
on it he has assembled. Does he have 
any idea whether England, France, and 
other nations that are in the process of 
nationalizing or socializing their indus- 
tries could do so by assessing or taxing 
their own people, without the help of 
the United States? 

Mr. KEM. We have the judgment of 
one of the greatest Englishmen of all 
times, who has said he wonders what 
would happen if the subsidy from Amer- 
ica did not arrive punctually, and that 
the Socialist government and the Social- 
ist Party are living from month to month 
and from hand to mouth on the Ameri- 
can people. That was Mr. Winston 
Churchill. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEM. I yield: 

Mr. MALONE. As an interesting 
sidelight on this particular angle, I may 
say that some time ago I was in Birming- 
ham, England, where I went through 
some of the steel mills and coal mines 
with my friend, Sir Ben Smith. While 
he was not in entire charge of the coal 
mines, a great many of which were oper- 
ating, he had a good deal to say about 
them. I listened very carefully for sev- 
eral hours. That was in November or 
early December 1947, before the Mar- 
shall plan came officially before the Sen- 
ate, although it had been thoroughly 
outlined and sold to the country, as is 
the usual procedure, before coming to 
the Senate. At that time he said he 
thought we should not call it a loan— 
we should continue it as a lend-lease 
operation, not expecting to receive back 
any of the money. I suppose the Sena- 
tor from Missouri will agree with me 
that is about what it has developed into— 
lend-lease without any hope of a return 
of the money. 

Mr. KEM. I agree thoroughly and en- 
tirely with- the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. That showed the Brit- 
ish attitude at that time. If the Senator 
will yield further, I may say that, without 
any comment on my part, he finally said, 
“You know we control three-fourths of 
the raw materials of the world, and, if it 
is necessary, we can shut down on their 
use by any nation we care to preclude.” 
That was an implied threat that if lend- 
lease, or that which is in effect lend-lease, 
a gift loan, were not continued, there 
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might be applied the pressure of not al- 
lowing the United States to obtain raw 
materials from the three-fourths area 
which he thought they controlled, and 
which, now, through the application of 
the sterling bloc, apparently they do just 
about control. Would it be the idea of 
the Senator that this whole plan was a 
sort of rounded-out plan to gain further 
control? 

Mr. KEM. If the Senator will permit 
me, I should prefer not to engage in spec- 
ulation. I have a great many facts to 
bring to the attention of the Senate. I 
should prefer to present the facts and 
then let the Members of the Senate draw 
their own conclusions, 

Mr. President, I was just saying, Mr. 
Dalton pointed out that the losses of 
these nationalized industries do not fall 
on the British taxpayers. Of course, Mr. 
Dalton is correct; they do not fali on the 
British taxpayers; they fall on those 
whom Mr. Churchill has called “the 
heavily burdened people of the United 
States.” 

It possibly may be said the British So- 
cialists would have attempted socializa- 
tion of industries, whether they had ob- 
tained American aid or not, and that 
American aid is purely coincidental. If 
so, Mr. President, we may speculate as to 
what a Pandora’s box of economic 
troubles they would have opened. As it 
is, the smooth and undisturbed flow of 
billions of American dollars, the river of 
cotton and wheat and raw materials of 
all kinds, have enabled the Labor Party 
to cushion the transition and render 
socialization relatively painless, 

Socialism in England is being accom- 
plished by the use of sedatives. The 
sedatives are the dollars from America, 
the economic soothing sirup provided by 
our taxpayers, “the heavily burdened 
people of the United States,” to use Mr. 
Churchill’s striking phrase. 

V. SOCIALISM HAS SLOWED DOWN RECOVERY IN 
THE PARTICIPATING COUNTRIES 
(A) WHY BRITAIN LACKS DOLLARS 


Mr. President, I now want to say some- 
thing about the dollar shortage in Great 
Britain, a thing about which we hear so 
much. Britain lacks dollars because 
she cannot produce sufficiently low- 
priced goods to meet the competition of 
other countries, and particularly the 
competition of the American free enter- 
prise system. In order to get back on 
her feet, she must produce more goods 
at prices the people of other countries 
are willing to pay. Her welfare state 
expects the foreign markets to pay for 
some of her expensive experiments, For 
example, they expect the foreign mar- 
kets to pay for socialized medicine, in 
part. But, more important, it now has 
become apparent that the welfare 
state lacks ingenuity, efficiency, and 
flexibility to produce the types and 
styles of goods foreign buyers want. I 
note the presence in the Chamber of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 
As a manufacturer, he has had experi- 
ence with that sort of thing. He knows 
that the goods have to be produced in 
styles the people want, at prices the peo- 
ple are willing to pay. That is just 
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where the British Socialist state-owned 
and state-directed industries have fallen 
down. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Missouri yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am wondering 
whether the Senator is able to advise the 
Senate as to where the term “welfare 
state” originated. 

Mr. KEM. I am sorry, I cannot do 
that. I think it is a term that has been 
in the mouths of demagogues from the 
dawn of history. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I noticed in yester- 
day’s Post an article by Wadleigh, the 
man who confessed that he had given 
out certain papers from the State De- 
partment. He used the expression that 
he was a “Fabian Socialist,” believing in 
the welfare state. I think the expres- 
sion was, “believing also in civil rights.” 
I wondered how he arrived at the use 
of the term “Fabian Socialist” and “wel- 
fare state,” and, at the same time, how 
he could believe in civil rights. 

Mr. KEM. I think, as I assume the 
Senator from Michigan does, they are 
wholly inconsistent conceptions. The 
welfare state requires regimentation of 
its people—the very antithesis of civil 
rights. 

Mr. FERGUSON. And if there is 
Fabian socialism, which is a form of 
Marxism adopted at one time in Britain 
by a few, it would be in effect Marxism, 
and there must then be controls in order 
to operate under it. 

Mr. KEM. Exactly. 

Mr. FERGUSON. So that when in 
America we hear the expression “wel- 
fare state,” a term which is increasingly 
used, it appears that those who use it 
also feel that there can be civil rights, 
such as those under the amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States 
which guarantee certain inalienable 
rights. Does not the Senator feel that 
the two are inconsistent? < 

Mr. KEM. I feel they are just as in- 
consistent as the representation that the 
welfare state will provide high prices for 
producers and low prices for consumers. 
I thank the Senator for his suggestion. 

Mr. President, I was discussing the 
dollar shortage in Great, Britain. As I 
was saying, the welfare state lacks in- 
genuity, efficiency, and flexibility to pro- 
duce the types and styles of goods foreign 
buyers want. High production means 
more than hard work; it means skillful 
and resourceful management. Socialism 
sometimes means leisurely labor. ‘Too 
often, socialism carries with it manage- 
ment that is dead onits feet. Weare told 
on good authority that in England itself 
it is felt that the pound cannot be main- 
tained much longer on its precarious 
$4 perch. 

(B) USE OF BRITISH LOAN 


The chief reason that the United 
States loan to Great Britain which pre- 
ceded the Marshall plan was ineffective 
is that at least $2,000,000,000 were used 
to expand the nationalization of indus- 
tries. y 
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Socialism in Great Britain has never 
been anywhere near self-supporting. 
That is why the whole loan of $3,750,- 
000,000 was exhausted within a year. It 
was mostly used politically rather than 
economically. There is every indication 
that Marshall-plan aid is being utilized 
for the same purpose. 


(C) NATIONALIZATION IN FRANCE 


Mr. Bertrand de Jouvenel, writing in 
Human Events, for July 20, 1949, has 
this to say regarding nationalization in 
France: 

Nationalized industries are coming under 
a heavy fire of criticism in France. Although 
the shareholders were practically despoiled, 
and the yearly payment to them is a paltry 
charge upon the accounts of these industries, 
they run at a tremendous loss. Money has 
to be pumped into them continuously and 
in ever-increasing quantities by the treasury 
and through state banks. The working cap- 
ital and the reserves taken over by the state 
when it was nationalized have been entirely 
dissipated. 

This is not surprising since two objectives 
were assigned to the new managers: First 
they were asked to give a good time to the 
workers in these industries, almost to the 
point where they were to be made into com- 
fortable clubs for those belonging to them; 
second, the managers were instructed to 
provide the services of these industries at 
low cost to the public. 

They dutifully increased their expendi- 
tures and kept their prices abnormally low. 
Consequently they must call upon the state 
banks to provide them with credit even 
where they should be using their own capi- 
tal, which they have lost, and they must call 
upon the treasury to cover their deficit, 
disguising most of it as “investment,” which 
in most cases it isn’t at all. The necessary 
funds are provided by the francs which the 
government obtains by selling to the French 
the goods given to it by the American Gov- 
ernment and paid for by the American tax- 
payer. This is technically called the franc 
counterpart of Marshall-plan aid. 


Mr. President, I should like to invite 
the attention of the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. DONNELL] to the language 
of M. de Jouvenel as to what counterpart 
funds mean. He says: 

The necessary funds are provided by the 
francs which the Government obtains 
selling to the French the goods given to it 
by the American Government and paid for 
by the American taxpayer. This is techni- 


cally called the franc counterpart of Marshall 
plan aid. 


Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEM. I read further: 

I would not have the American reader be- 
leve that any Frenchman is content with 
this abnormal state of affairs. As it comes 
to be understood it is felt by all, trrespective 
of party, to be morally wrong. 


That is the end, Mr. President, of the 
quotation from M. de Jouvenel. 

Mr. Hofiman, in his testimony before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
admitted freely and frankly that British 
experiments in socialism were slowing 
down recovery there, causing an undue 
drain on Marshall-plan dollars. His 
exact words were: “Socialism will slow 
down the (production) process.” His 
testimony may be found on page 105 of 
the hearings of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. 
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Mr. Hoffman also admitted these facts 
which bear out his statement: Last year 
the British steel industry, under private 
ownership, far exceeded its production 
goal. The socialized coal industry, on 
the other hand, fell below its official pro- 
duction target. Under a socialized oper- 
ation the production fell off, notwith- 
standing the assistance the socialized 
operation had from the Marshall plan. 

Mr. Hoffman further said that he be- 
lieved “in an overwhelming percentage 
of situations, private enterprise is the 
better form of enterprise because it is 
the more efficient form of enterprise. It 
will produce more for less; it will serve 
the people better.” In this Iam in entire 
accord wtih Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Hoffman further told the Appro- 
priations Committee: 

The job of ECA is to contribute to the re- 
covery of the entire economy of the partici- 
pating countries. In doing this we have, I 
believe, a clear duty to protest any govern- 
ment action that in any way slows down 
recovery, and thus reduces the total income 
produced by the economy and increases the 
burden of recovery on the United States. 


Here is where the amendment now 
under discussion comes in. I believe it 
is the clear duty of the Congress to pro- 
tect the American taxpayer from the use 
of our money by Socialist governments 
in a way that is slowing down recovery in 
Europe, : 

Mr. President, that is not my language; 
it is Mr. Hoffman’s language—‘slowing 
down recovery” in Europe. 

It has been argued that the Marshall 
plan is the way to check the advance of 
socialism in Great Britain. Some pro- 
fess to think that the Marshall plan will 
make the British so happy and contented 
that they will change their present 
course. 

Apparently this is Mr. 
belief. 

Let us look at the record. Keep in 
mind that the original Marshall-plan 
law was signed by the President on April 
3, 1948. Did the Socialist Government in 


Hoffman's 


Britain turn back from its program in: 


view of.the prospect of a golden flow of 
money from America? No; quite the 
contrary. 

On April 12, 1949, a 5-year program 
for the Socialist Party in Great Britain 
was announced. In addition to the ac- 
tivities already socialized, including the 
medical professions, it is proposed that 
the government now take over the ce- 


ment industry, all suitable mineral de-. 


posits, cold-storage facilities not al- 
ready publicly owned, sugar manufac- 
turing and refining, appropriate sec- 
tions of the chemical industry, and two 
great insurance companies, both of which 
have vast investments in other busi- 
ness enterprises. $ 

This program of the party in control 
of the affairs of Great Britain was ap- 
proved on June 10 at a convention of 
the Socialist Party held at Blackpool, 
England. 

So much for what they proposed to 
do. Let us see what they have done, 
what has actually transpired since the 
passage of the Marshall Plan Act. 

On May 1, of this year, the British 
Government took over the gas industry, 
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seized it, and nationalized it. On May 
9, the House of Commons passed a bill 
to socialize the all-important iron and 
steel industry. Does this look like the 
Socialist Party is turning back from its 
program? Does this look as if the Brit- 
ish people have become so happy and 
contented that they are not insisting on 
further socialization? 

Does this look like the nationalization 
of industry is being slowed up? If so, 
it is pertinent to ask, What would have 
been the progress in the absence of the 
Marshall plan and its golden flow of dol- 
lars from the United States? It is also 
pertinent to ask how would the British 
have financed the plan without Ameri- 
can money? 

We have a little evidence of what the 
British people think about that. Wil- 
liam A. Richardson. editor of Medical 
Economics, recently spent a month in 
England. When he got home, in an ad- 
dress before the California Medical So- 
ciety, Mr. Richardson quoted a member 
of the House of Commons as dismissing 
the huge cost of the socialization plan 
with this comment: 

What does it matter, the Americans are 
paying for it. 


On June 27, 1949, there appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor an article 
by Mr. Roscoe Drummond, which pur- 
ported to give the views of ECA Adminis- 
trator Hoffman regarding this amend- 
ment. Effective July 15, 1949, Mr. Drum- 
mond became Chief of the Information 
Division, Office of Special Representative, 
Paris Office, ECA. 

I noted with particular interest Mr. 
Drummond’s statement in his article 
that “nationalization springs from de- 
pressed economic conditions, not from 
prospering econon.ic conditions. In Brit- 
ain, for example, it has been the de- 
pressed industries to which nationaliza- 
tion has been applied.” Yet in an 
Associated Press dispatch carried in the 
Christian Science Monitor on July 13, 
1949, it is stated: 

The British iron and steel industry sent 
its production to the highest level in history 
for the first 6 months of this year. A total 
production of 7,949,000 tons was a new rec- 
ord and was 384,000 tons more than the first 
half of last year. 


Obviously the British iron and steel 
industry cannot be classified as a “de- 
pressed” industry. Nevertheless, the 
Socialist Government is proceeding full 
steam ahead with its plan to nationalize 
this all-important industry. 

The purpose of pushing through the 
nationalization of the iron and steel in- 
dustry is very evident from the remarks 
of one of the Socialist members of Par- 
liament who said during a debate: 

Once we have nationalized steel we shall 
have broken the back of capitalist control 
of industry in Great Britain and its domina- 
tion forever. If that happens, whatever 
party is in power, we shall be a socialist state. 
VI. THE AMENDMENT WOULD NOT CONSTITUTE 

AN UNUSUAL OR UNWARRANTED INTERFERENCE 

IN THE INTERNAL AFFAIRS OF ANOTHER COUN- 

TRY 

Mr. President, it is sometimes said that 
the adoption of this amendment would 
constitute an interference on the part 
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of the United States in the government 

or in the economy of a foreign country 

participating under the Marshall plan. 

I noted that the chairman of the Sen- 

ate Committee on Foreign Relations, the 

senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 

NALLY], was quoted in the New York 

Times this morning to that effect. In 

other words, it is argued that the United 

States, by the adoption of this amend- 

ment, would assume to dictate the in- 

ternal affairs of other countries. 

This is the old argument that we 
should not place any strings on Marshall- 
plan money. That argument just doesn’t 
hold water. 

(A) IT IS IN ORDER FOR CONGRESS TO PLACE 
STRINGS ON THE MONEY OF THE AMERICAN 
TAXPAYERS 
The money that the United States 

Government is allotting to foreign 
peoples is only available from taxes taken 
from American citizens. If the Congress 
believes that any allocations would fur- 
ther the nationalization of European in- 
dustry and would not therefore accom- 
plish the purpose for which it is intended, 
that is, the rehabilitation of the Euro- 
pean economy, then Congress is not 
justified in allocating such funds. 

The amendment I have proposed does 
not give any direction to any foreign 
government. Let me make that abund- 
antly clear, the amendment which I have 
proposed does not give any direction to 
any foreign governments, These gov- 
ernments would be entirely free to go on 
with their nationalization program and 
decline to accept the funds from the 
American Government. There is no 
reason why the American taxpayer 
should pay to further socialization of 
Great Britain if the American people 
believe it would be harmful to our own 
country or harmful to the people ui 
Great Britain—if it would be harmful 
to us or harmful to them, or harmful 
to both. It just does not make sense. 
If conditions were turned about, can you 
imagine any foreign Socialist or Com- 
munist advocating that his country give 
funds to the United States to further the 
private enterprise system? 

It is clearly in the interest of the Brit- 
ish people, as well as in the interest of 
the people of the United States, for Con- 
gress to inform the British Government 
that further aid will not be forthcoming 
if additional industries are socialized. It 
is entirely possible that such a stand 
taken by Congress—if the Congress 
would firmly take that position—would 
be welcomed by the British Government 
as well as by the British people. The 
British dilemma is becoming worse day 
by day. This is due in an important way 
to the socialization which has already 
been accomplished and which it is pro- 
posed to undertake. 

Since this amendment has been pro- 
posed I have received numerous letters 
from people living in Great Britain. I 
wish to quote from two or three of them 
very briefly. 

A British lady recently wrote me from 
Devon, England: 

What a pity aid cannot be conditioned on 
preventing further nationalization. The 
squandering and mismanagement grows 
daily, and all for power. The country’s good 
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is not considered. It's amazing that Con- 
cannot see more clearly the appalling 


gress 
waste of United States generosity. 


A gentleman from Salop, England, has 
written me: 


If Marshall aid is to continue, then America 
must call a halt * to British na- 
tionalization. 


Another Britisher wrote me—and I in- 
vite the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress, recently characterized in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons by a Socialist 
member as “an Insanity Fair,” to his lan- 
guage: 

I don’t like to use the word “saps” but don’t 
you Yanks realize just where and how your 
money is being spent—on nationalization, of 
course. The Minister of Housing and Health 
is the arch promoter of nationalizatio: He 
has spent millions of your good money on 
utter wastefulness and inefficiency. So has 
the Minister of Food, 


(B) THE ECA ACT AUTHORIZES THE ADMINISTRA- 
TOR TO PLACE CONDITIONS ON THE GRANTS OF 
AID 


Mr. President, really the argument that 
if we adopt this amendment we will be 
interfering in the internal economy of 
another country, and therefore that we 
should not adopt the amendment, is in- 
teresting, to say the least. The whole 
Marshall plan is an interference in the 
internal affairs of the countries of west- 
ern Europe on a gigantic scale. The Mar- 
shall-plan law itself provides for bilateral 
agreements between the United States 
and the participating countries. These 
agreements contain many restrictions on 
the use of our money. 

Section 115, subsection (b) of Public 
Law 472, Eightieth Congress, the original 
Marshall plan authorization law, pro- 
vides: 


In addition to continued mutual ooopera- 
tion of the participating countries in such 
@ program, each such country shall conclude 
an agreement with the United States in order 
for such country to be eligible to receive 
assistance under this title. Such agreement 
shall provide for the adherence of such coun- 
try to the purposes of this title and shall, 
where applicable, make appropriate provision, 
among others, for— 


I should like to sketch very briefly the 
purposes for which the ECA Administra- 
tor is authorized by the present law to 
restrict our money. 

1. Promoting industrial and agricultural 
production. 

2. Taking financial and monetary measures 
necessary to stabilize its currency, establish 
or maintain a valid rate of exchange, to bal- 
ance its governmental budget as soon as prac- 
ticable, and generally to restore or maintain 
confidence in its monetary system. 

3. Cooperating with other participating 
countries in facilitating and stimulating an 
increasing interchange of goods and services. 

4. Making efficient and practical use, with- 
in the framework of a joint program for 
European recovery, of the resources of such 
participating country. 

5. Facilitating the transfer to the United 
States by sale, exchange, barter, or otherwise 
for stock piling or other purposes, for such 
period of time as may be agreed to, and upon 
reasonable terms and in reasonable quanti- 
ties, of materials which are required by the 
United States as a result of deficiencies or 
potential deficiencies in its own resources. 

6. Placing in a special account a deposit in 
the currency of such country, in commen- 
surate amounts and under such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed to between such 
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country and the Government of the United 
States, when any commodity or service is 
made available through any means author- 
ized under this title, and is furnished to the 
participating country on a grant basis. 


I should like to say to my distinguished 
colleague from Missouri that that provi- 
sion is the origin of the so-called coun- 
terpart fund. 

7. Publishing in such country and trans- 
mitting to the United States, not less fre- 
quently than every calendar quarter after 
the date of the agreement, full statements of 
operations under the agreement, including a 
report of the use of funds, commodities, and 
services received under this title. 

8. Furnishing promptly, upon request of 
the United States, any relevant information 
which would be of assistance to the United 
States in determining the nature and scope 
of operations and the use of assistance pro- 
vided under this title. 

9, Recognizing the principle of equity in 
respect to the drain upon the natural re- 
sources of the United States. 

10. Submitting for the decision of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice or of any arbitral 
tribunal mutually agreed upon any case 
espoused by the United States Government 
involving compensation of a national of the 
United States for governmental measures 
affecting his property rights, including con- 
tracts with or concessions from such country. 


So, Mr. President, how can it be argued 
that there are now no restrictions on the 
use of our money under the Marshall 
plan, and that to place an additional 
restriction would be out of order and in- 
consistent with the purposes of the act? 
We have already in the existing law 
placed many more and many more exact- 
ing restrictions than any proposed in any 
legislation I have any knowledge of which 
is now pending before Congress. 

During the hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, I ques- 
tioned Administrator Hoffman on the 
matter of bilateral agreements. On page 
279 of the Senate committee hearings 
appears the following colloquy: 

Senator Kem. Now, you have not hesitated 
in exacting and requiring those conditions 


in dealing with these foreign countries, have 
you? 

Mr. HorrmMan. No, sir. We have entered 
into these bilateral agreements, Senator, and 
in every case we have tried to establish those 
conditions which would promote recovery. 


And yet we hear Mr. Hoffman at an- 
other time testifying that socialism 
slows down the production process. 
Clearly if socialism slows down the pro- 
duction process it fails to promote recov- 
ery. On the contrary, it retards recov- 
ery. Yet we find Mr. Hoffman arguing 
with a straight face to the distinguished 
members of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee that he cannot interfere with 
the socialization process because it would 
be inconsistent with the purposes of the 
Marshall Plan Act. 

So, Mr. President, it certainly is incon- 
sistent to object to the amendment which 
the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska, the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas and I have proposed upon the 
ground that it restricts the use of the 
money by a participating country, when 
we have already, as I have shown under 
the original act, tied 10 strings on the 
use of Marshall-plan money, that is in 10 
paragraphs we have authorized the 
Administrator to tie string after string 
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after string. I would not undertake to 

enumerate how many strings. I should 

not say 10 strings, but I should say 10 

classes of strings. 

(C) THE UNITED STATES DECLINED TO GIVE AID TO 
SPAIN FOR THE REASON THAT WE DID NOT 
APPROVE OF ITS FORM OF GOVERNMENT 
The reason assigned for the failure to 

include Spain among the participating 

countries is that the OEEC and the 

United States do not apprcve of its form 

of government. Let us see how con- 

sistent we are in this matter. We said 
to Spain at the outset of the plan, “You 
cannot have any of this Marshall-plan 
money. Why can you not have it? You 
cannot have any money because we do 
not like the kind of government you 
have in Spain. If you change that gov- 
ernment to suit our ideas and our wishes, 
come back and we will talk to you again.” 

Mr. President, is it consistent under 
those circumstances for us to raise our 
hands in holy horror at the suggestion 
that it would be wise and in the interest 
of the United States for England to dis- 
continue her process of nationalization? 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovuctas in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Missouri yield to his colleague 
from Missouri? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. In addition to the 
thought of further nationalization along 
the line of steel and iron in England, 
has the Senator before him information 
as to what particular phases of industry 
it is now contemplated are apt to be im- 
mediately or sometime in the near future 
nationalized? 

Mr. KEM. Yes; we have the benefit 
of very full information on that subject. 

Mr. DONNELL. I may say that I was 
called out of the Chamber for a few mo- 
ments and may have missed the Sena- 
tor’s statement on that point. 

Mr. KEM. I referred to that matter, 
and I should like to speak of it again for 
the information of my distinguished 
colleague and of any other Senator now 
present, who might not have been pres- 
ent when I spoke of it. 

On April 10 a 5-year program was pro- 
mulgated by the British Socialist Party. 
In addition to the activities already so- 
cialized, including the medical profes- 
sion, it is proposed in that program to 
take over the cement industry, all suit- 
able mineral deposits, cold-storage facil- 


- ities not already publicly owned, sugar 


manufacturing and refining, and appro- 
priate sections of the chemical industry, 
and two great insurance companies, both 
of which have vast investments in other 
business enterprises. That program, 
promulgated under date of April 12, was 
approved at the national convention of 
the Socialist Party held at Blackpool on 
June 10. 

Mr. DONNELL, I thank the Senator 
for repeating that information. 

Mr. KEM. In addition to that there 
are a number of industries which are in 
process of socialization, particularly, 
and the outstanding and most important 
of all, the iron and steel industry. The 
status with reference to the iron and 
steel industry is that the bill, having been 
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passed by the House of Commons, is now 

pending in the House of Lords. 

I was referring to the operation of the 
Marshall plan in Spain, at least it would 
be more accurate, Mr. President, to say 
the lack of operations or the dearth of 
operations. 

(D) WE HAVE INTERFERED IN THE ELECTIONS OF 

ITALY 

Let us see about Italy. We often hear 
that one of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the Marshall plan is the victory 
against communism in the Italian elec- 
tions in April 1948. Like most Ameri- 
cans, I rejoiced at the result of that elec- 
tion; but let us see whether we inter- 
fered or not. We find Hon. James Clem- 
ent Dunn, American Ambassador to Italy, 
taking an active part in the campaign 
and making political speeches in many 
parts of the Italian Peninsula. We find 
Hon. Tom C. Clark, Attorney General of 
the United States, in a radio broadcast 
to the Italian people a few days before 
the election, asking for defeat of the 
Communist forces. After the election, 
we find Mr. Harriman, ECA Roving Am- 
bassador, laying particular emphasis on 
the political effect of American aid. 

I wish to make it abundantly clear 
that I do not criticize what we did in 
Italy. I might not be so charitable about 
what we have done in Spain, but I do 
not criticize what we did in Italy. How- 
ever, I do say it is too late for us to raise 
our hands in sanctimonious piety and 
say, “We cannot interfere in the govern- 
ment of any foreign country,” or “We 
cannot interfere in the economy of any 
foreign country.” 

(E) ENGLAND DOES NOT HESITATE TO PLACE RE- 
STRICTIONS ON THE MONEY SHE LOANS TO 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
For many years the British people 

have been giving and lending money 

around the world. The other day the 

Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 

referred to certain investments made by 

the British people in his own State in 
the period immediately following the 

Civil War. He spoke very feelingly of 

the devastation which had occurred in 

his State in that great conflict. But, 

Mr. President, he failed to mention any 

gifts or grants which the British people 

had made to rehabilitate the economy of 
the Southland. I speak with some feel- 
ing on that subject, because certain por- 
tions of my native State of Missouri were 
laid waste in as devastated a condition as 
was to be found in any part of western 

Europe in the late conflict. 

Now, let us see what happens when 
the shoe is on the other foot. It is well 
known that in the past England has 
made many loans and grants to other 
countries. The most recent one I know 
of is the grant she made to Greece early 
in 1946, just before we placed our head 
in the yoke and assumed the burden 
there. At that time Britain loaned 
Greece £10,000,000, or approximately 
$40,000,000. At the same time England 
was seeking a loan from the United 
States in the amount of $3,750,000,000. 

The idea is sometimes suggested that 
the British are a proud people, and that 
we ought not to place any restrictions on 
any money we ask them to accept from 
us. The Greeks have a glorious history. 
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Let us see whether Greece was too proud 
to agree to restrictions when money was 
coming from Great Britain to Greece. 
On page 850 of the hearings conducted 
by the Senate Appropriations Committee 
appears the complete text of the finan- 
cial and economic agreement between 
His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, and the Greek Government, 
London, January 24, 1946. Great Brit- 
tain sent out this money, and it placed 
10 drastic restrictions on it. Here they 
are: 


The Greek Government for their part will 
take the following measures: 

1. An early announcement will be made by 
the Greek authorities fixing a new rate of 
exchange between Greek currency, on the 
one hand, and sterling, United States dollars 
and other foreign currencies on the other 
hand. 


That is another thing we have been 
told is sacrosanct. We have been told 
that we cannot touch that question in 
the case of the British, the French, or 
any of the other peoples of western Eur- 
ope. Yet we find that our friends in the 
British Government, when they send 
money to Greece, do not hesitate to make 
such provisions in explicit terms. 


2. The Greek Government will deposit as 
cover for the currency in the special account 
referred to above £15,000,000 or the equivalent 
thereof from the foreign exchange resources 
of the Bank of Greece in addition to the 
£10,000,000 to be contributed by His Majesty’s 
Government. 

8. The Greek Government, as a further 
measure to establish confidence in the cur- 
rency, will by Greek law set up a currency 
committee which will have statutory man- 
agement of the note issue. The committee 
will consist of the Greek Minister for Coordi- 
nation as President, the Greek Minister of 
Finance, the governor of the Bank of Greece, 
a member of United Kingdom nationality 
and a member of United States nationality, 
whom the Greek Government will invite to 
act as members of the committee. New 
issues of currency will only be made with the 
unanimous approval of the committee. The 
two governments agree that the functions of 
this committee will not extend over more 
than 18 months or, by agreement, 2 years. 

4. Foreign exchange received from exports 
and in respect of remittances will continue to 
be offered for sale to the Bank of Greece. 

5. The Bank of Greece will convert Greek 
currency into foreign exchange for imports 
and for other approved purposes including 
approved capital transactions. 

6. The Greek Government will frame a 
program for progressively reducing and as 
soon as possible eliminating the budget 
deficit by increasing the proceeds of taxation 
and reducing nonproductive expenditure. 
The Greek Government will publish monthly 
statements showing the progress made in 
carrying out this program. 

7. Wages and salaries will be readjusted in 
the light of the new rate of exchange and will 
be kept stable. 


So we find His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain not hesi- 
tating to make provisions with respect to 
salaries and wages in Greece, when it 
sent out the paltry sum of $40,000,000. 

8. A system of price control over rationed 
items and allocated materials will be estab- 
lished. 

9. The Greek Government will work out in 
agreement with UNRRA plans for increas- 
ing the price of UNRRA and reducing 
the number of indigents who receive free ra- 
tions. So far as possible, the Greek Govern- 
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ment will require indigents to work in ex- 
change for their UNRRA rations. 


I suppose I should apologize for men- 
tioning UNRRA on this occasion. It is 
not a very happy recollection. 

10. All possible measures will be taken to 
restore industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion, so that the standard of living may be 
improved and a basis may be afforded for ade- 
quate and equitable taxation. 


In view of the arguments which have 
been made about placing restrictions on 
our money, I should like to quote very 
briefly from the debate which took place 
in the House of Commons when the Brit- 
ish were contemplating sending out the 
paltry sum of $40,000,000 to the Greek 
Government. I quote from Mr. Lipson, 
of Cheltenham: 

We ought to give the matter further con- 
sideration before we indulge in acts of gen- 
erosity of this kind. We call it a loan. That 
is a euphemism for a gift. It is quite obvi- 
ous that if Greece goes on as she is doing she 
will not be able to repay this loan. * * + 
The people of this country ought to have 
more explanation before a sum of money like 
that is lent to another country, and ought to 
be assured that the money will be wisely 
used. 


That is the way the British House of 
Commons looked at it when the British 
were sending out $40,000,000, or 10,000,- 
000 pounds. Are we to be criticized or 
censured for looking with some care to 
see how the hard-earned money of the 
American taxpayers is to be spent in this 
connection? I suppose I should really 
say the hard-earned money of our chil- 
dren and our children’s children, because 
I sat in the Appropriations Committee 
and heard Mr. Hoffman calmly suggest 
that this program be paid for, if neces- 
sary, by deficit financing. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it seems to me that it is one thing 
for us calmly to dispose of the money of 
the American taxpayers, and it is quite 
another thing for us to place a lien on 
the people of the United States and on 
the United States itself for this purpose. 
That is what the ECA Administrator has 
suggested to us without batting an eye. 

As I have said, only $40,000,000 was in- 
volved in the British loan to Greece. But 
we find that the logic of Mr. Lipson, of 
Cheltenham, prevailed; the British Gov- 
ernment placed very drastic restrictions 
upon their money. The representatives 
of the British Government felt it was in- 
cumbent upon them to see that their 
people were assured that the money 
would be wisely used. In the British 
Parliament that argument prevailed, and 
that was the action taken. Those 
strings were tied to the money of the 
British taxpayers. Mr. President, I ask 
in all seriousness, can the proposition be 
sustained that the United States Con- 
gress should be any less diligent in deal- 
ing with American money going to 
England? 

According to the newspapers, Mr. 
Hoffman recently admitted that the bi- 
lateral trade agreement between Britain 
and Argentina—an agreement in which 
the people of my own State, as producers 
of beef, are vitally interested“ is some- 
thing which may require a drastic crack- 
down on Marshall-plan funds.” If Ad- 
ministrator Hoffman can crack down on 
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Marshall-plan funds in that case, why 
does he object to having the Congress of 
the United States crack down on the use 
of Marshall-plan funds in this case? 
Is the crack down something that is a 
prerogative of the bureaucrat, to the ex- 
clusion of the elected representatives of 
the people? Is it only Mr. Hoffman who 
can crack down? Is a similar action by 
the Congress in a much more important 
instance improper, unfair, and to be de- 
preciated? It seems to make a great 
deal of difference, Mr. President, on 
which foot the shoe happens to be. If 
Mr. Hoffman wants to do the cracking 
down, he thinks it is entirely proper that 
he do so, and e says he will not hesitate 
to do so. But if the Congress sees some 
inequity or some impropriety in the use 
of Marshall-plan funds in England, 
France, or some other country of western 
Europe, Mr. Hoffman says that an 
amendment restricting the use of the 
Money would be very unfortunate be- 
cause it would be an interference with 
the Government or the economy of that 
country. Myr. President, I ask in all fair- 
ness: If it would not be an interference 
for Mr. Hoffman to crack down in the 
case of the agreement between Britain 
and Argentina, why would it be an inter- 
ference for the Congress to act in this 
instance? 
VII. COMPETITION WITH NATIONALIZED IN- 
DUSTRIES IS UNFAIR TO AMERICAN BUSINESS 
AND AMERICAN LABOR 


Mr. President, I now come to the final 
proposition to which I shall address my- 
self. It is probably the most important 
of all. That proposition is this: The 
funds which Congress appropriated for 
economic rehabilitation in Europe are 
being used to build up a competing eco- 
nomic system. Surely this system will 
rise to plague us in the years to come, if 
we let it continue to be built up. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, British Chancelor 
of the Exchequer, has said that his most 
important objective is to export more 
goods to foreign markets, particularly 
the United States. J. Harold Wilson, 
president of the British Board of Trade, 
has said they plan to increase their mar- 
kets in the United States by 30 percent. 
That would be all right if they were talk- 
ing about private enterprise, if they were 
talking about private competition, but 
that is not what they were talking about. 
American business men and working men 
have always prided themselves upon their 
ability to meet fair competition any- 
where, at any time. All our people have 
ever asked is an even break. But, 
Mr. President, we have placed on our 
statute books, and we have enforced for 
many years, regardless of what party is 
in control of our Government, rigorous 
laws defining fair competition. It is in- 
consistent with the entire philosophy of 
the American system to permit a mo- 
nopoly to compete with private initiative 
and private enterprise. 

As I have said, in competing in the 
markets of the world, all that our people 
have ever asked for is an even break. 
But now we are helping to create in 
Europe by the use of the money of the 
American taxpayers, great. national mo- 
nopolies or cartels, and we are setting 
them up in business to compete with 
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American industry and American labor. 
Mr. President, as we have learned, and 
learned the hard way, the trouble with 
competition with a monopoly is that, in 
the American sense, it is not fair 
competition. 

Nationalized industries enjoy freedom 
from taxation, government financial sup- 
port, and a monopoly of home markets. 
This will enable them to carry on dump- 
ing operations at will in other countries, 
including the United States. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is interesting to recall that when 
Mr. Truman was a Member of the United 
States Senate, he was an outstanding cru- 
sader against cartels and monopolies. 
Yet, during his administration as Presi- 
dent of the United States, this type of 
competition is being created in much of 
Europe today through the application of 
Marshall plan dollars. My position is 
that we should cease to underwrite these 
nationalized monopolies. 

Today unemployment is increasing 
throughout the United States. A major 
contributing factor to this unemploy- 
ment may be found in Europe's socialized 
monopolies, financed in part by Mar- 
shall-plan funds. The existence of these 
monopolies and the expansion and exten- 
sion proposed for them are a threat and 
a challenge to the free-enterprise system 
in the United States. Is it surprising 
that their existence and proposed exten- 
sion and expansion are having a depress- 
ing effect on business managers and 
entrepreneurs in this country generally? 
Is it surprising that we find the demand 
for capital goods in this country rapidly 
declining, and in some industries, in some 
parts of the United States, drying up? 

Mr, President, because of the lack of 
time, I shall omit the discussion of cer- 
tain of these industries. I should like to 
talk about the textile industries, con- 
cerning which the Senator from North 
Carolina knows so much; I should like to 
talk about the iron and steel industry, 
concerning which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania knows so much; but I am 
going to talk about one industry only, 
the airplane industry. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am very much in- 
terested in this particular part of the 
argument of the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri relative to the amendment 
he has offered. 

Mr. KEM. In which, I may say, the 
Senator from Nebraska joined. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; and with which 
I am in entire sympathy. The question 
I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator is with reference to the exports 
coming into the dollar areas of goods 
manufactured, produced, and fabricated 
under nationalistic government set-ups, 
I do not know whether the Senator is 
familiar with all the evidence, which is 
extensive, but I ask him whether he 
recalls my asking a question of Mr. Hoff- 
man as to what he thought about peril 
points established in reciprocal-trade 
agreements to prevent the disastrous ef- 
fects suffered by some of our own indus- 
tries which are feeling the impact of the 
very kind of competition the distin- 
guished Senator has mentioned? I agree 
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with many of those who contend that in 
many instances we ought to take care of 
ourselves on a competitive basis with 
imports coming into the United States. 
But the Senator, Iam sure, is well aware 
of the complaints which have been com- 
ing to many Senators, and to himself, 
relative to the textile industry. Before 
the committee to study and investigate 
the problems of small business folded up, 
we received a great many letters from 
the different areas of the country that 
were feeling the impact then of impor- 
tations. 

If the Senator will permit, I should like 
to ask whether he recalls this colloquy 
which took place between Mr. Hoffman 
and myself in the hearings on the for- 
eign aid appropriation bill for 1950, as set 
forth on page 128 of the hearings: 

PERIL POINT IN RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Senator WHERRY. I have one more ques- 
tion, Mr. Hoffman. 

Last night I asked you what you thought 
about having a peril point here in our recip- 
rocal trade agreements law to prevent exces- 
sive exports into this country from ECA coun- 
tries, where exports will become excessive. 
What do you think about that? 

You did not answer the question for the 
record. I am speaking now primarily of the 
textile industry, but that can include any 
others in that category. 

What do you think about a peril point in 
our proposed legislation that will prevent the 
excessive flooding of such importation so as 
to cause an impact such as we have now? 
Would you be for the peril point in the 
legislation? 

Mr. Horrman. I cannot answer that not 
because I am ducking, either, but because I 
do not know about the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. 

I was asked to go into that, but I said that 
I have trouble enough without going into 
that. 


The point I want to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senator is this: It is no reflec- 
tion upon Mr. Hoffman. He is a very 
able administrator. But here is one who 
sets up or approves the quotas for the 
importation of goods into the United 
States. Should not one who sets up those 
quotas, based upon their own justifica- 
tion, have a tremendous knowledge of 
what the impact is going to be on an in- 
dustry such as the textile industry? 
Should he not know about the peril 
points, and when imports from Great 
Britain and other countries become so 
extensive as to cause unemployment, of 
which the distinguished Senator has just 
now spoken, because of their impact upon 
the economy of this country, should the 
Administrator of ECA not only know of 
those things, but should not the Admin- 
istrator begin to realize what it means to 
have such foreign goods sold in dollar 
countries, when it has that kind of im- 
pact upon our own economy? 

Mr. KEM. I am very glad the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska -referred to that im- 
portant colloquy. I remember it very 
well. I also remember that on another 
somewhat similar occasion when Mr. 
Hoffman was somewhat in a corner, 
his reply was that he was an automo- 
bile manufacturer, and he knew the con- 
ditions of that industry; but he seemed 
to think there was no reason to require 
of him any knowledge of conditions in 
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other industries, the economic condition 
of which his orders so vitally affected. 
I thank the Senator for his interesting 
contribution. 

As I was saying, today unemployment 
is increasing throughout the United 
States. The major contributing factor 
of this unemployment may be found 
in Europe's socialized monopolies, 
financed in part by Marshall-plan funds. 
As I previously said, the very existence 
of these monopolies, with the proposed 
plans for their expansion and extension, 
is bound to have a depressing effect upon 
American businessmen and American 
entrepreneurs. I want to refer, just as 
one example, to the airplane industry. 
I wish time permitted and that the pa- 
tience of Senators would allow the dis- 
cussion of some of the others. I wish 
to say in passing, so there will be no doubt 
about what I mean, that the effect of 
these nationalized industries, to date, 
probably has not been so important in 
the United States as in markets which 
are normally served by the United States. 
I do not know nearly so much about the 
textile industry as other Senators sitting 
here know, but I have been told that the 
incidence or impact of what the Mar- 
shall plan has been doing on manufac- 
tured fabrics occurs principally in mar- 
kets outside the United States, in which 
we have to compete with the national- 
ized industries of Europe, to which we 
have been shipping our most modern 
American machinery, to which we have 
been sending American experts on pro- 
duction and American experts on mar- 
keting, to show what to make and where 
to sell it. 

The ECA procurement authorization 
for aircraft, parts, and accessories from 
April 3, 1948, through May 31, 1949, 
reads as follows: 


77700 6900, 000 
55 —BA—: E A 900, 000 
Netherlands 21, 300, 000 
22 SEE | SS 18, 600, 000 
N...... cae EES 5, 000, 000 
Belgium-Luxemburg------------ 1, 900, 000 
Ea e ons ieee be ene 600, 000 
Iren... 500, 000 

7 49, 700, 000 


We have sent $49,700,000 to foreign 
countries, to set them up in the airplane 
business; that is, in the business of oper- 
ating airways. 

Aircraft financed with the assistance 
of ECA, either in whole or in part, are as 
follows: 

France: Six Constellations, nine used 
DC-4’s, and one used Constellation. 

Holland: 2 Constellations, 6 DC-6's, and 


12 Conyairs. 
Belgium: Six Convairs. 


In addition to this, four Boeing Strato- 
cruisers were recently purchased by the 
British Overseas Airways Corp. from 
Sweden and it is reported the BOAC 
plans to spend $15,000,000 to buy 10 more 
ships direct from Boeing. 

Mr. President, you may be interested 
in the fact that when we send equipment 
to overseas foreign air lines, we send 
none but the best. We send Boeing 
Stratocruisers and Constellations. 

In the case of the British deal, the 
Scandinavian Consortium sold the Boe- 
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ing Stratocruisers. They paid for them 
in dollars obtained from the Export-Im- 
port Bank of the United States. Then, 
the British bought them with pounds 
sterling from the Scandanavian Con- 
sortium. The Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Brewster] is very familiar with the 
transaction. I note he summarized it 
in this way, in a hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the Senate: 

ECA makes it possible for the British Goy- 
ernment to divert their own funds for this 
purpose, 


Bear this in mind, Mr. President, re- 
garding the deals with foreign govern- 
ments with respect to airlines. In every 
case an air line which is assisted by the 
Marshall plan is a Government-owned- 
and-operated monopoly. They are all 
nationalized. They are all competing 
directly with American private enter- 
prise. 

I should like to direct the attention of 
the Senate to page 169 of the committee 
hearings. At that point I was question- 
ing Administrator Hoffman concerning 
the nationalized overseas air lines. The 
following colloquy occurred: 

Senator Kem. In the case of Great Britain, 
it is a government monopoly. That is cor- 
rect, is it not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kem. In the case of Belgium it 18 
a government monopoly, is it not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kem. In the case of the Nether- 
lands it is a government monopoly, is it 
not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kem. In the case of France it is 
a government monopoly, is it not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Yes, sir. 

Senator Kem. Those government monopo- 
lies are in direct competition with Ameri- 
can private capital and private businessmen 
that are trying to get along in the same 
business; is that correct? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kem. Are you, or are you not, fur- 
nishing Marshall plan money to any of these 
countries to buy the very latest airplanes 
to engage in this business? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, sir. 


Mr. President, what effect do you sup- 
pose this has on American competition? 
Here is an example: In the annual report 
of the American Airlines, Inc., an ex- 
planation to the shareholders appears 
of why American Airlines, Inc., decided 
to dispose of its interest in a foreign over- 
seas operation. This is the explanation 
given: 

It is evident that American Overseas will 
in the future require additional capital, 
and, if so, it must secure most of that from 
its principal stockholder, American Airlines. 
American Airlines presently has no source 
from which it can reasonably secure such 
additional funds, 


Of course, Mr. President, under exist- 
ing law, foreign competitors have a very 
useful source, and that is Mr. Hoffman 
and his ECA funds. 

In other words, the American Overseas 
Lines’ equipment, consisting of Constel- 
lations and DC-4’s, may soon be obsolete. 
Because of the history of the lines, there 
may be difficulty in securing risk capital 
on reasonable terms. While this is going 
on direct competitors in Europe, Eng- 
land, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
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other countries are being financed by the 
money of the American taxpayers. 

This example may be duplicated many 
times over in the American economy. 
American businessmen have a right to 
look to the American Congress for their 
protection. 

Let us look at the situation in Belgium. 
Sabina, the Belgian air line, has received 
six Marshall plan Convair air liners 
which cost about $450,000 each. Air lines 
running out of St. Louis, for instance, 
such as Chicago & Southern, apparently 
cannot afford Convairs. They operate 
modest DC-3’s and DC-4’s. And so it 
goes. I mention that because it is the 
situation in my own State. 

When the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations was considering the Mar- 
shall plan, Senator GEORGE said to Ad- 
ministrator Hoffman: “You may be put- 
ting a whole lot of industry in this coun- 
try out of business.” Mr. Hoffman’s 
comment was, “Sir, I cannot tell you how 
little concerned I am about European 
competition.” 

I think I can speak for the American 
Congress when I say we are concerned 
whether our people are going to be out of 
work, whether our shops and factories 
are going to be closed. We of the Ameri- 
can Congress are concerned whether the 
markets for American cotton, grain, and 
beef are going to be displaced by bilateral 
agreements with Russia, the Argentine, 
and other countries. Congress is con- 
cerned as to the result of our efforts to 
compete with foreign socialized indus- 
tries financed by our own money. 

Mr. President, I should like to sum- 
marize in this way: For my part, I do not 
believe the money of the American tax- 
payers, earned under a system of free 
enterprise and personal initiative, should 
be wasted in experiments in European 
socialism. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have heard 
the Senator in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on this subject, I have listened to 
much of his speech today, and I have 
great respect for his integrity of charac- 
ter and purpose. Some time ago dur- 
ing the course of his speech the Senator 
said we should do nothing harmful to 
the European countries or harmful to 
our own country in working out this pro- 
gram. Is not the purpose of the pro- 
gram—at least, that is as I see it, and 
that is why I voted for it—to protect our 
security; and if we are going to protect 
our security, must we not keep the re- 
spect and friendship of the nations we 
are trying to help and encourage them to 
help themselves? Is not that the essen- 
tial basis upon which we must work? 

Mr. KEM. That is a very interesting 
suggestion. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is a man of wide experience and 
extensive knowledge of human nature. 
I should like to ask him if there is any- 
thing in his experience which leads him 
to believe that lasting friendship can be 
bought with money, or with gifts, how- 
ever munificent? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I was asking 
the Senator from Missouri a question, 
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but I am glad to answer his question by 
saying, of course, we cannot. We are 
trying, however, to build up our security, 
and we are doing that by helping those 
nations help themselves. We want to 
keep their friendship and their help in 
order to aid our own security. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri knows, as do I, that 
we resent very much any foreigner tell- 
ing us how to run our internal affairs. It 
usually hurts his case rather than helps 
it. If we tell England how to operate her 
own internal affairs, are we not ruining 
the effect of the program and hurting 
our own security, which we are trying to 
build up? 

Mr. KEM. A few days ago a Socialist 
member of the British Parliament re- 
ferred to this body and our coordinate 
body as “an insanity fair.” That would 
seem to indicate that what we are doing 
does not appeal to the intelligence of 
our friends across the water. 

Let us see whether we are securing 
their affection and esteem—— 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should prefer 
to use the word “esteem” rather than the 
word “affection.” 

Mr. KEM. I will strike “affection” 
and say “esteem,” to comply with the 
suggestion of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. ; 

We find Mr. Clement Attlee, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, saying that in 
economic matters the British look to 
Russia rather than to the United States. 
We find Mr. Arthur Horner, the head of 
the powerful coal miners’ union of Great 
Britain, saying that in case of war be- 
tween England and Russia, no coal would 
be mined in England. We find His Bri- 
tannic Majesty's Government entering 
into 20-year military and economic al- 
liances with Russia. We find His Maj- 
esty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
when he came to Washington to nego- 
tiate the North Atlantic Pact, taking 
great care to say to the other friends of 
Great Britain that he wanted it dis- 
tinctly understood that any engagement 
into which he was entering on that oc- 
casion had nothing to do with previous 
engagements, which were regarded as 
equally binding upon the Government 
of Great Britain. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I know that the 
Senator did not vote for the ECA pro- 
gram, but assuming the program is in 
existence, does not the Senator agree 
with me that the purpose of the program 
is to increase our own security? 

Mr. KEM. Yes; and I tried to explain 
that, in my opinion, as it is being carried 
out, the program is defeating its very 
purpose. Our program has been to in- 
crease production in Great Britain, 
France, and the other countries of west- 
ern Europe, but we find Mr. Hoffman 
appearing before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and saying that socialism 
slows down the production process. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. What imports have we 
received from western European coun- 
tries which have affected our own econ- 
omy, in the matter of employment of 
men and women in the United States? 
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Mr.. KEM. I am glad the Senator 
asked the question, because I want to 
make myself entirely clear. As I pre- 
viously stated, the impact of the com- 
petition so far has been principally in 
other countries to which our business- 
men customarily look, and it is the depri- 
vation of those markets that has hurt 
the textile industry, the iron and steel 
industry, and other industries. But the 
airplane industry is a very definite ex- 
ample of what that competition does 
right here at home. We find that the 
British, Belgian, French, and Dutch mo- 
nopolies land at airports in the United 
States competing with American private 
industry, using the funds of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer for that purpose. Under 
those circumstances, we find ourselves 
subsidizing American air lines in order 
that they may meet competition. 

Mr. THYE. Will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. KEM. I merely wish to make one 
other point. It seems to me that there 
may be some semblance of fact in the 
comment of our British friends that we 
have been running an “insanity fair,” 
when we find ourselves giving a subsidy 
to American air lines in order that they 
may compete with foreign monopolies 
which we ourselves are subsidizing. 

I now yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. THYE. What prompts my ques- 
tion is the Senator’s statement that so- 
cialistic trends slow up production in the 
European countries. If the socialistic 
trends do slow up production, how do we 
find endangerment in their competition? 

Mr. KEM. It comes to this, that we are 
trying to bail the British out, and we 
have a direct stake in the recovery of 
Great Britain. As their industries are 
now being conducted, they cannot pro- 
duce a sufficient quantity of goods, at 
prices which the people of other coun- 
tries are willing to pay, to enable them 
to get out of the dog house. 

I am glad the Senator, coming from a 
wheat-producing State, mentioned this 
subject, because, in my judgment, the 
wheat producers of Minnesota have a di- 
rect interest in the recent barter agree- 
ment negotiated by the British Socialist 
Government and Russia in regard to 
wheat. I thing that if the Senator does 
not feel so now, he will feel so before that 
agreement is carried out. 

Mr. THYE. I fully concur in the Sen- 
ator’s statement relative to the wheat 
question, although Minnesota is not the 
large wheat-producing State that some 
of our sister States are. But I go back 
to the other question. The purpose of the 
entire European recovery program was 
to give encouragement to business peo- 
ple, and to aid the men and women of 
the foreign countries to rebuild their 
countries. It is a proved fact that ECA 
has done much toward the rebirth of 
sound government, and in giving encour- 
agement to the people of the western 
European countries to reestablish them- 
selves in business, and to reestablish their 
governments. I think the Senator will 
agree with me that all reports we have 
gotten are to the effect that the Euro- 
pean recovery program has gone further 
and accomplished more than we had 
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dared hoped for when we voted the ap- 
propriations and authorized the ECA a 
year ago. So I think what we have done 
in the past is all to our credit. 

The question as to the future is pri- 
marily this: In the event it is possible for 
us to rebuild those countries, and rees- 
tablish normal businesses and the nor- 
mal functions of government, that is 
what we should do. I remember that the 
United States, in its early history, was 
criticized by some foreigners for our type 
of government and the philosophy we 
were injecting into our Bill of Rights and 
our Constitution. Yet, in our type of 
government, we painted a beautiful pic- 
ture of man’s achievement. So we 
should not try to project ourselves into 
foreign countries and say, “This is the 
pattern you should follow, and, if you 
don’t follow it, we will shut off every- 
thing from the financial standpoint to 
which we have committed ourselves in 
the European recovery program.” 

I ask in all sincerity, Is there at the 
present time much in the way of imports 
that we can charge to the fact that the 
European manufacturers have invaded 
our own consumers’ market by the splen- 
did achievements of their planned recov- 
ery because of new machinery received 
from the United States under the ECA 
program? Personally, I do not think 
we have had much of such competition. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri for tolerating my statement in 
connection with his own remarks. I 
merely wanted to be specifically on rec- 
ord as to what I saw in the ECA, and 
what my convictions are, and that I do 
not share with the junior Senator from 
Missouri the feeling that we have actu- 
ally destroyed some of our own markets 
through the competition we have helped 
to build up on the European continent 
in assisting the European countries 
through the European recovery pro- 
gram. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I am very 
glad to have the interesting remarks of 
the Senator from Minnesota. I know 
the Senator does not agree with me, and I 
think perhaps other Senators do not 
agree with me, but I am reccnciled by the 
thought that very often, in the history of 
our Republic, a dissenting opinion of one 
generation has become the prevailing 
opinion of the next, and it may not be 
very long before the utter fallacy and 
unsoundness of this whole conception 
will be apparent to the American people. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I wish to refer to just one 
other point, and then I shall yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The Senator from Minnesota referred 
to the recovery which has taken place in 
industry in Great Britain and other 
countries of western Europe. I agree 
with him that there has been a great re- 
birth of industry, of socialized, nation- 
alized industry, in those countries. But 
he only has to read the debates in Parlia- 
ment, he has only to read the statements 
of Sir Stafford Cripps and other leading 
Englishmen, to know that now the whole 
British economy is unsound, that the re- 
covery they so ardently hope for, and 
which we hope for, is not taking place, 
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that their economy is rather in retro- 
grade, that the so-called dollar shortage 
is becoming greater rather than less, and 
there is now in the minds of students of 
the situation little hope that the dollar 
shortage, so-called, will be overcome 
within the 4-year period of the Marshall 
plan. If the Senator wants authority 
for that statement, I will give him the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] in the debate on the ECA au- 
thorization bill, when he very. carefully 
hedged about any prediction that the 
recovery of the international balances 
could be accomplished in the period of 
the life of the law. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President. 

Mr. KEM. I agreed to yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. Then I 
shall yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is not this the 
nub of whether or not Senators should 
vote for the Senator’s amendment to the 
ECA appropriation: If a Member of 
Congress voted for the original ECA plan 
on the basis of his belief that it would 
be helpful to the security of our own 
country, must we not now decide 
whether it is going to help the security 
of our own country to meddle, if I may 
use that term, in the internal business 
of another country, as to how they shall 
carry on their government and their sys- 
tem of life? I: not that the essence of 
the problem? 

Mr. KEM. If the Senator will permit 
me to use Mr. Acheson’s recent very 
graphic phrase, I do not believe any Sen- 
ator who voted for the ECA law origi- 
nally is any less free to vote for the 
amendment. He should not close his 
eyes to all the information he receives 
about the law during the entire period 
of its duration, and say, “I espoused this 
law once, and I am not going to permit 
any improvements to be made in it; I 
have a certain pride of authorship in it 
that blinds me to any mistakes which 
have been e in its administration.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator again yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not think 
it goes to that point. It is not what 
the individual has done in the past. It 
is what he is trying to do now or in the 
future. He should decide what to do in 
the future in order to accomplish the 
objective of greater security to our coun- 
try, and whether in the extension of the 
law there should be an attempt to med- 
dle with the internal political arrange- 
ments of any other country. 

Mr. KEM. I shall answer very briefly. 
I think our purpose under the Marshall 
plan is to promote the economic recovery 
of the countries of western Furope. We 
have been told by Mr. Hoffman that 
socialism slows down production. We 
know that production is the very essence 
of recovery. We know that in order to 
recover these countries have to produce 
enough goods, at prices at which the 
peoples of other countries are willing to 
pay. We are seeing in a very graphic 
way the utter failure of the socialized 
industries to do that very thing. So 
unless we want to earn the soubriquet 
of an “insanity fair,” which has been 
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applied to us by a Socialist member of 
the House of Commons, I think we should 
look the facts squarely in the face, and 
should say we believe in the American 
system of free enterprise; we believe that 
under that system more goods are pro- 
duced at a lower price, of the kind and 
character the people are willing to buy, 
than under any other system in the 
world, and we are not going to permit 
the money of American taxpayers, 
earned under the free-enterprise system 
and the system of personal initiative, to 
be frittered away in experiments in 
European socialism. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. I shall be glad to 
yield all afternoon. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
made the statement that a Socialist 
member of the House of Commons ap- 
plied the sobriquet 

Mr. KEM. He referred to the Ameri- 
can Congress as “an insanity fair.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. “Insanity fair.” 
I resent a British Socialist telling me 
that I am a Member of an “insanity 
fair,” or whatever he may have called 
Congress. 

Mr. KEM. I resent it thoroughly, and 
I hope the Senator's resentment will be 
carried into action, and that when the 
roll is called on the amendment he will 
exhibit his resentment in no uncertain 
terms. 

Mr. THYE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Does the Senator think 
the British people generally share the 
feeling expressed by that British public 
official? 

Mr, KEM. I have quoted from nu- 
merous letters I have received from Brit- 
ish people in which they use very much 
the same words. I do not know whether 
the Senator was in the Chamber when 
I read from one letter in which the 
writer referred to us as “a bunch of 
saps.” Mr. Crossman is a leading Brit- 
ish journalist, and he expressed the feel- 
ing in a much more literary form. But 
I take it the meaning is the same in 
both cases. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr, KEM. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. There are often persons 
in the United States who refer to us, 
Members of Congress, in what might be 
considered to be opprobious terms, who 
use peculiar expressions respecting us, 
but they do not speak the general opin- 
ion of all the citizens of the Nation. 
For that reason I asked the Senator the 
question whether he thought the people 
of Great Britain generally shared the 
feelings and sentiments expressed by 
the British public official to whom he re- 
ferred? 

Mr. KEM. I do not suppose we will 
know with any degree of definiteness the 
opinion of the British people until the 
next general election. I would say that 
we have excellent evidence that the Brit- 
ish people not only do not esteem what 
we are doing, but that they regard it as 
being essentially unsound. 
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We have the words of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who, I am glad to say, I re- 
gard as the greatest Englishman of our 
time, and perhaps one of the great Eng- 
lishmen of all times. We have the words 
of a Socialist member of Parliament, a 
distinguished English journalist. We 
have the letters from which I have quoted 
from numerous of the common people of 
Britain, the ordinary run of the British 
people. Very often it takes a long time 
to down economic fallacies. They exist 
and become very prevalent. We have 
seen the witchcraft delusion in England 
and in Massachusetts and in other parts 
of New England. We have seen the tulip 
craze. We have seen the Florida land 
boom. We have seen the stock-market 
craze of the twenties. But sooner or 
later the rank and file of the people re- 
turn to sound economic principles and 
remember that 2 and 2 make 4, always 
have, 2nd always will. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I merely wanted to be on 
record as sharing the same feeling and 
thought the Senator from Missouri has 
just expressed concerning the great man 
Winston Churchill. 

The reason i raised the question as to 
whether the Senator thought that many 
of the people of Great Britain shared the 
same feelings expressed by the public 
official the Senator quoted, is that I have 
always entertained the view that the peo- 
ple of Great Britain generally somewhat 
shared the same feelings Winston 
Churchill expresses concerning the 
American people, or the citizens of the 
United States. I am confident that that 
is true. 

The British people are now laboring 
under great difficulties in refinancing 
themselves and obtaining the currency 
necessary to do business. Their inabil- 
ity to do business with the United States 
at times is possibly one of the reasons 
why they have found it necessary to en- 
ter into arrangements with other coun- 
tries, as, for example, to enter into a 
treaty with Argentina to purchase some 
beef from the Argentine. The reason 
Britain entered into that arrangement 
was because of her deficiency in dollars, 
and her inability, therefore, to buy from 
us. She has nothing to send us in ex- 
change for what she might want to pur- 
chase from us, that is, nothing we are 
willing to accept in exchange. 

Not so long ago I inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial, and in 
connection with it I criticized Great Brit- 
ain for having been ungrateful, for hav- 
ing shown ungratefulness by going to the 
Argentine and contracting for the pur- 
chase of beef from that country, and like- 
wise contracting with Russia for some of 
the cereal foods which she could obtain 
from Russia. I felt that England had 
definitely shown an ungratefulness and 
lack of consideration for the United 
States in its efforts to help in the rebirth 
of Great Britain. I recognize, however, 
that Great Britain did not have and does 
not now have the currency or the dollars 
really to make purchases of beef and of 
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cereal crops which we have had to offer 
her, particularly cereal crops, because we 
are long both in wheat and corn, whereas 
in beef we were short a year ago and still 
are somewhat short. 

I thank the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri for allowing me to share with him 
the expression of admiration for Winston 
Churchill, for whom I have always had 
great respect, not only for what he did 
for Great Britain, but by reason of what 
he did for all the Allies who were asso- 
ciated with us, in giving them the cour- 
age and the strength of mind and the 
will to go forward as we all went forward 
in the trying war years. No one but 
Winston Churchill could have inspired 
the British people to carry through un- 
der the devastation and the ruinous ef- 
fects of German bombing on England’s 
countryside as well as to her great cities 
during the war years. 

Mr. KEM. The senior Senator from 
Minnesota seems to share my respect for 
the character of Winston Churchill, but 
he does not share my respect for the 
opinions of Winston Churchill. I have 
just quoted the words of Mr. Churchill. 
This is Mr. Churchill’s language: 

We have this extraordinary spectacle of a 
British Socialist Government living on cap- 
italist America while at the same time they 
denounce the American system. Does any- 
body in his senses suppose that could go on 
indefinitely? 


I ask the Senator from Minnesota, 
Does anyone in his senses suppose that 
that can go on indefinitely? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator can yield only for a question. 
The Chair feels that in deference to other 
Senators the rule should be enforced, 

Mr. KEM. I should like to answer the 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Missouri wish to ask the 
Senator from Minnesota a question? 

Mr. KEM. No. I wish to answer the 
question of the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I thought I was asking a 
question. That is the reason why I asked 
if the Senator would yield at that point. 

Mr. KEM. I yield for a question. 

Mr. THYE. The particular quotation 
which was read by the junior Senator 
from Missouri led me to ask the question 
whether he thought the people of Great 
Britain shared the feeling expressed by 
the public official to whom he referred in 
his statement. That was the reason I 
asked the question. I feel that the Brit- 
ish people do not share in the thought 
that they should criticize us for assist- 
ing Great Britain in its efforts toward 
recovery. I believe that the general 
public of Great Britain are highly grate- 
ful to us for what we have done in assist- 
ing the British in their day of trial. 

Mr. KEM. Let me say in reply to the 
Senator from Minnesota that I believe 
that before long the British people will 
probably turn again to the leadership of 
Winston Churchill, which they found so 
sound and so able in time of national 
emergency. I believe that Mr. Church- 
ill’s views today are undoubtedly shared 
by the majority of the thinking people of 
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Great Britain. Sooner or later, if they 
are not shared by the majority of the 
people, they will be shared by the ma- 
jority of all the people. 

I wish to complete the quotation from 
Mr. Churchill, for whom the Senator 
from Minnesota has expressed such re- 
spect, Mr. Churchill said: 

And what would happen to the British 
Socialist Government if the American sub- 
sidy did not arrive punctually? 


We have Mr. Churchill’s word for it 
that— 
The Socialist Government and Socialist 


policy are living on the United States from 
month to month and from hand to mouth, 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? Py 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The point has been 
raised that the amendment which the 
distinguished Senator offers imposes a 
condition upon the people of Great 
Britain which invades their sovereignty. 
Does the Senator know whether or not we 
give full ambassadorial recognition to 
Spain? 

Mr. KEM. I understand that we do 
not; and the reason assigned for it is 
that we do not like their governmient. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the differ- 
ence between imposing conditions upon 
the Spanish Government for recognition 
and imposing the conditions set forth in 
the distinguished Senator's amendment 
relative to the aid to be given to Great 
Britain? What is the difference in prin- 
ciple, if any? 

Mr. KEM. If there is any, it has not 
been developed in the discussion of this 
amendment in the press or otherwise, 
so far as I know. 

I believe that the question can be 
brought much closer to home. When 
the OEEC met in Paris at the very incep- 
tion of the Marshall plan, the OEEC ex- 
cluded Spain, and the reason assigned 
was that we did not like their govern- 
ment. Spain has remained excluded to 
this time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. When the distin- 
guished Secretary of State was before 
the Appropriations Committee that very 
question was propounded to him. While 
I cannot quote his answer verbatim, he 
stated very forcefully that there were 
certain conditions which the Govern- 
ment of Spain would have to meet rela- 
tive to civil rights before Spain would 
be granted full ambassadorial recogni- 
tion. If that be true, I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri, by the 
same token, why the Congress of the 
United States cannot write into this par- 
ticular ECA appropriation bill similar 
conditions to apply to Great Britain or 
any other country which is the recipient 
of ECA benefits. I do not see a bit of 
difference in principle so far as recogni- 
tion is concerned. 

Mr. KEM. I agree with the Senator 
from Nebraska. I recall to his mind 
that when Mr. Hoffman was before the 
committee, and when inquiry was made 
of him regarding the barter agreement 
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between Great Britain and Argentina 
with reference to beef, Mr. Hoffman 
said—perhaps not boastingly—‘I may 
have to crack down on Great Britain.” 
Have we delegated to Mr. Hoffman the 
power, authority, and prerogative of 
“cracking down” when we cannot exer- 
cise it ourselves with reference to our 
own money? 

The Senator from Nebraska answers 
to the people of his State. I answer to 
the people of my State. Mr. Hoffman 
has no occasion to answer to the people 
of any State. He can go around talk- 
ing about cracking down; but the time 
will come when every Senator will be 
called upon to explain why he permit- 
ted the money of American taxpayers to 
be frittered away in experiments in 
European socialism. 

Mr, EASTLAND. Mr, President, I de- 
sire to speak briefly on the amendment 
which authorizes the ECA Administrator 
to loan $50,000,000 to Spain. The amend- 
ment is not pending at this time. I de- 
sire to place my views in the Recorp for 
the reason that when the amendment 
is the pending question I do not expect 
to be in the city. 

Mr. President, I favor the amendment 
for the reason that it is an entering wedge 
to reestablish full economic relations 
with the Spanish Government, for the 
benefit both of the people of Spain and 
the people of the United States. In my 
judgment our policies toward Spain are 
wrong. They are senseless. I think this 
is an entering wedge which would finally 
admit Spain into the Marshall plan, and 
would ultimately extend the credits 
which are needed if the Spanish economy 
is to be placed upon a firm basis. 

Mr. President, the European recovery 
program when first enunciated by Sec- 
retary of State Marshall in his speech 
at Harvard University was announced as 
an economic program of a nonpolitical 
nature for the purpose of healing the 
wounds of war and putting the entire 
Continent once more on itgfeet. The 
original intention was that no European 
nation should be excluded from this pro- 
gram; and the fact that Russia is today 
excluded arises solely from the fact that 
she has chosen to exclude herself. 

In view of the announced purpose of 
the European recovery program and of 
the fact that our State Department has 
more than once indicated that the latch- 
string was still out, even to Russia, 
whenever she might be willing to co- 
operate, why should we exclude Spain 
from the European recovery program? 
Spain, if included, could do much to make 
the plan a success. A year and a half 
ago the House of Representatives voted 
188 to 104 to include Spain in the Euro- 
pean recovery program, a vote which un- 
doubtedly represented a spontaneous ex- 
pression of American sentiment. Caught 
unawares by the unexpected vote in favor 
of including Spain, certain groups, largely 
left wing in sentiment, went into high 
gear immediately and put great pres- 
sure on our Government, with the result 
that Spain was eliminated from the pro- 
gram as it was passed at that time. 

The principal argument used by these 
left-wing groups to bring about the elimi- 
nation of Spain was the charge that the 
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inclusion of the Franco, regime in the 
ECA would be grist for the Communist 
propaganda millsin Europe. That argu- 
ment is completely fallacious. Nothing 
can contribute more to checkmating 
communism than a strong Spain and a 
strong Europe. Because of the minerals 
and other commodities produced in Spain 
and because of her geographic location, 
it is impossible to have a strong Europe 
without a strong Spain. Instead of 
creating confusion in the minds of the 
European people, such action on our part 
would have cleared the air in Europe and 
would have signalized the end of Ameri- 
can appeasement of Soviet Russia. 

Mr. President, I hope the signing and 
ratification of the Atlantic Security Pact 
marks the end of equivocation in United 
States foreign policy. Having signed 
and ratified the Atlantic Security Pact, 
the next logical step would seem to me 
to be to include Spain in the European 
recovery program at this time. 

The Atlantic security pact came into 
existence solely because of the refusal of 
Russia to cooperate with the Western 
World. In view of that noncooperative 
attitude on the part of Russia, let us be 
consistent and realistic and follow up 
the Atlantic security pact by a policy 
of economic cooperation in strengthen- 
ing the strongly anti-Communist and 
strategically situated nation of Spain. 
If Russia insists on the cold war, let us 
cease selecting our weapons to be used 
in the cold war in a manner to pleuse 
our adversaries. Where would we get 
on a battlefield if we used no weapons 
except those which had won the ap- 
proval of our enemies? I say here that 
today our State Department is uphold- 
ing the foreign policy of Soviet Russia, 
because we are upholding her policy to 
destroy capitalism in Spain. That is the 
issue there; that is one of the No. 1 
policies of the Soviet Union, namely, to 
destroy capitalism in Spain, to take over 
that country because of her strategic lo- 
cation. In this instance we find the 
State Department of the United States 
Government upholding that Communist 
foreign policy. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. As I understand the 
attitude of the State Department, it is 
not so much that the State Department 
itself is opposed to our having with Spain 
the contacts we should have, but the 
State Department is afraid to make any 
particular statement because it might 
hurt some of the other governments in 
Europe who are allied with Russia at the 
present time or who might have com- 
munistic feelings. In other words, it is 
not the State Department as such or the 
United States as such that objects to 
having with Spain the contacts which 
ordinary, decent countries should have; 
but they are afraid of hurting the sensi- 
bilities of the communistically inclined 
peoples of France, England, Russia, and 
Italy. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
know that statement is made by officials 
of the United States Government, but I 
deny that that is their real answer. I 
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deny that for the reason that we refuse 
to extend credits to that country, al- 
though we know the credits will be re- 
paid. We refuse to cooperate economi- 
cally with Spain, although we know she 
is a good credit risk. Yet, at the same 
time we see Britain and France, who 
tell us to stay out of Spain, negotiating 
trade agreements with Spain. In the 
case of Britain, that agreement will 
amount to half a billion dollars a year. 
In the case of France, it will amount to 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year. 

So I say that it is utterly senseless to 
argue that England and France will not 
like it if we extend credits to Spain, and 
attempt to bolster the Spanish economy, 
inasmuch as the very people who tell us 
not to do that are themselves doing it 
and are taking some of the best cus- 
tomers away from the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the United States. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WHERRY. Really, what is the 
difference? As I understand, the State 
Department officials say, “Let Spain get 
a loan from the Export-Import Bank.” 
That is the answer they gave me. But 
we are subscribing most of the capital 
of the Export-Import Bank. When it 
comes to imposing conditions, I ask the 
Senator the same question I asked the 
Senator from Missouri, namely, what is 
the difference between imposing upon 
Spain conditions relative to certain as- 
pects of her government and refusing to 
accord her full ambassadorial recogni- 
tion, and imposing certain conditions 
upon the British people and saying they 
must do thus and so, if they are to re- 
ceive the aid? I ask the Senator, is 
there any difference between the two? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No; there is no dif- 
ference. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does not the Senator 
feel that in the interest of the relations of 
the nations in the North Atlantic Pact 
with the other nations of Europe and 
all the nations that are entitled to aid, 
Spain should have its place among the 
nations which today are receiving aid 
from the United States of America? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I certainly do, but 
of course that is not the issue here. The 
issue here is whether the ECA adminis- 
trator is to be authorized. ` 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
mean the question is whether he is to 
be authorized under the amendment? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes, under the Mc- 
Carran amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I referred to the 
amendment relating to the making of 
a loan of $50,000,000 to Spain. Mr. 
President, England says, “You should 
not do that; we have some Socialists anå 
Communists in this country, and it 
would displease them.” France says, 
“We have some Communists now, and 
it will displease them if you do it. So 
do not doit.” Yet Britain says to Spain, 
“We will extend you credits of $500,000,- 
000 a year if you will sign this contract 
with us and take business away from 
American manufacturers.” 
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I say that is simply a racket, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is exactly the- 
point I raised a moment ago. It is the 
issue here. We are letting those within 
the British Government tell us whom we 
should recognize because of certain 
rights they assert, but at the same time 
we are refusing to extend aid to Spain 
because of certain conditions and civil 
rights matters which our State Depart- 
ment says must be cleared up. Yet I say 
the principle is the same. If we can do 
one, we certainly should be able to do 
the other. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I should like to state, 
Mr. President, that a delegation of trade 
unionists came from France and Eng- 
land to the United States in the spring. 
I actually saw a statement they released 
and our State Department released. 
Those men said they would not accept 
Marshall plan aid if we extended aid to 
Spain. Now we are going right along 
and are taking orders from the Red ele- 
ments in those countries, who are up- 
holding the Communist policy of at- 
tempting to destroy capitalism therein. 

I say our State Department is a party 
to it and is promoting that policy. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Ssnator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The point I am trying 
to make, if the Senator from Mississippi 
will allow me to do so, is that the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi has outlined what 
the philosophy of the Marshall plan was 
supposed to be, namely, through dollars 
contributed by the American taxpayer, 
to get the countries of that part of Eu- 
rope into a healthy economic state. Very 
well. That was the idea, whether we 
liked Franco, whether we liked the Brit- 
ish Government, whether we liked the 
French Government, or whether we liked 
the Russian Government. How are we 
to be consistent in carrying out that 
noble and laudable plan, if we do not 
like Franco’s government, for instance? 
I may say, I wish every country had our 
kind of government; but that is not the 
question here. Merely because we do not 
like the kind of government there is in 
Spain, are we to proceed in a manner 
that is inconsistent with the whole policy 
of the Marshall plan? Are we to say 
“No, we will clean up the barrel, we will 
clean out all the rotten apples but one?” 
Is there to be inconsistency in carrying 
out the idea of the State Department 
that in good faith and in sincerity of 
purpose we should bring Europe back to 
an economically healthy state. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico is entirely cor- 
rect. There certainly cannot be any con- 
sistency in maintaining relations with 
the Communist dictatorships while re- 
fusing to deal with a capitalistic 
Christian nation which desires to be 
friendly with us. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? : 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I have said before, and 
I repeat, if I were in Spain, possibly I 
should not last very long. I might not 
like the government which exists in 
Spain. If we are fighting communism, 
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what is the difference whether we do the 
fighting or whether Spain does it? What 
country in Europe has fought com- 
munism more than Spain has? Has it 
been England, France, Italy? Has it 
been Russia? Hungary? We have an 
ambassador there. Has it been Czecho- 
slovakia? Or has it been Spain? 

Mr. EASTLAND. It of course has been 
Spain. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let us go a little 
further. Is our general policy and the 
policy of the Marshall plan to do good 
to the world, to feed hungry people? Is 
that philosophy and that noble purpose 
to be set aside and the hungry children 
of Spain be allowed to die, merely because 
we do not like Mr. Franco? Is that what 
we have in mind? Is that the Senator’s 
conception of the Marshall plan? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course, it is not, 
Mr. President, I am in entire agreement 
with the views of the Senator from New 
Mexico. But it goes further than that. 
The State Department’s policy toward 
Spain is not only injuring that country, 
it is injuring the economy and the pro- 
ducers of the United States, as I shall 
show in detail in a very few moments. 

Instead of cringing under left-wing 
criticism of our foreign policy, let us 
recognize that a “hit dog howls” and 
that every time we incur the wrath of red 
elements at home or abroad, we have 
scored a genuine gain for American 
foreign policy. Russia has never for- 
given Spain for defeating the Com- 
munists, including the important Rus- 
sian reinforcements in the Spanish Civil 
War. If the Communists had succeeded 
in conquering Spain in the 1930's, the 
Mediterranean would long ago have be- 
come a Russian lake and all of Europe 
to the English Channel would be com- 
munistic today. As a result of frustrat- 
ing the Kremlin objective to so signifi- 
cant a degree, Spain is today high on the 
list of nations eventually slated for de- 
struction by Russian soldiers. If the 
Daily Worker and various pro-Red groups 
in this country really thought American 
aid to Spain would play into the hands 
of Communist propagandists in Italy, 
France, and other countries, they would 
surely sit back and let us make such a 
mistake without any intervention on 
their part. When, in contrast, we see 
them actually working themselves up 
into a lather against such aid to Spain, 
we can be sure that America and not 
Russia would be the beneficiary of in- 
cluding Spain in the ECA program, or of 
extending a $50,000,000 loan to Spain, as 
the amendment provides. 

Mr. President, there are two major 
reasons why the inclusion of Spain in 
the ECA program would be beneficial to 
the United States. The economic reason 
boils down to the fact that the over-all, 
long-time cost of ECA will be less for the 
American taxpayer if Spain is included 
now in this program, for Spanish raw 
materials are an essential factor in a 
normally functioning European economy. 
Let me say at that point that the great 
source of the minerals of which we are 
short and which we must stock pile, 
which we must have if we are to fight 
a successful war, must come from that 
country. 
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If Spain can get grants and loans under 
the ECA of $50,000,000 plus Export-Im- 
port Bank credits, it would enable her 
to import essential machinery to increase 
her water-power production, her mineral 
and factory production. It would enable 
her to import United States wheat, oil, 
tobacco, and cotton. If she can secure 
adequate raw materials to employ her 
labor force full time, she can make a 
substantial contribution to the recovery 
of the European economy. 

Spain is an important exporter of iron 
ore, pyrites, lead, wolfram, mercury, pot- 
ash, textiles, cork, wine, oranges, olives, 
and olive oil, and various other products 
to the rest of Europe. Although Spain 
suffered great impoverishment because 
of the civil war in the 1930’s, she has 
made great progress since in reconstruc- 
tion. She has rebuilt scores of churches 
that were destroyed by the Communists, 
and has achieved a most commendable 
economic advancement considering the 
difficulties under which she is function- 
ing. How much more rapid would be 
her progress and the progress of all of 
Europe if Spain were given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the ECA pro- 
gram. 

We have not limited our grants under 
ECA to nations who have suffered as a 
result of World War II. Sweden pros- 
pered very greatly during the war be- 
cause of her neutrality; yet she has been 
included in the ECA, and I think we 
were well advised to include Sweden be- 
cause of the great contribution she can 
make to general European recovery, by 
a grant to provide her with certain types 
of machinery and raw materials. Simi- 
larly, we have included Ireland in the 
ECA though Ireland was also neutral 
during the war, and I think we were 
again well advised because of the great 
contribution to general European re- 
covery that Ireland can make as a result 
of American aid. 

Portugal, also neutral in World War II, 
has been included in ECA allocations. 
A very substantial sum will go to Bizonia. 

When other neutrals and even our for- 
mer enemies are receiving grants under 
the European recovery program, why be 
so inconsistent as to exclude Spain sim- 
ply to appease various left-wing groups 
here at home? It is this American policy 
of appeasing left-wing elements, includ- 
ing Socialists, which induced various Eu- 
ropean governments to turn thumbs 
down on the inclusion of Spain in the 
original Marshall plan, with the excep- 
tion of Portugal and Ireland who voted 
for her inclusion. Yet it is interesting to 
note that the very nations who voted 
against including Spain in the Marshall 
plan have been willing, individually, to 
have commercial relations with Spain. 
France, for instance, after a 2-year boy- 
cott, opened her frontier to Spain in 1947 
and an extensive exchange of commodi- 
ties needed by both nations has been 
resumed. 

ECA NATIONS THEMSELVES HAVE EXTENSIVE TRADE 
TREATIES WITH SPAIN 

Britain and Spain resumed economic 
relations on a large scale in 1947, and on 
December 15, 1948, an Anglo-Spanish 
economic agreement was signed in Ma- 
drid to provide for an exchange of $400,- 
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000,000 worth of goods annually between 
Great Britain ‘and Spain. This trade 
pact alloys considerable flexibility in the 
way of credit, inasmuch as Spain’s ex- 
ports to Britain include seasonal items, 
such as fruits and early vegetables. 

Let me give the Senate the complete 
list of European nations which have 
signed commercial treaties with Spain in 
the last few years: Belgium, February 
1946; Bizonia, November 1948; Denmark, 
March and November 1948; Great Brit- 
ain, June and December 1948; France, 
May 1948; Ireland, October 1946; Italy, 
June 1946; Netherlands, November 1948; 
Portugal, agreement in 1943 revised and 
renewed semiannually; Sweden, May 
1948; Switzerland, July 1945. 

Mr. President, the United States and 
Russia are the only two great powers in 
the world which in reality do not have 
economic relations with Spain. 

In addition to the above, commercial 
treaties have been signed by Spain with 
Norway, Turkey, and various nations of 
the new world, such as Mexico, Uruguay, 
Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, and others. 
Even the United States relented in its 
anti-Spanish policy in May 1948 to the 
extent of unfreezing $59,000,000 of 
blocked Spanish funds here in the 
United States. 

In view of the willingness of all these 
nations to resume normal commercial 
exchange with Spain, and in view of our 
own willingness to unfreeze Spanish 
funds, does it not seem absurd to exclude 
Spain from the scope of the European 
recovery program? 

When Britain has signed a treaty for 
a $400,000,000 exchange of goods annu- 
ally with Spain, and every nation of 
western Europe has entered into a com- 
mercial agreement with Spain of com- 
mensurate scope, does it not seem absurd 
that any of them should object to the 
inclusion of Spain in the ECA? Actu- 
ally, Mr. President, the nations of west- 
ern Europe which have made these com- 
mercial treaties with Spain, while at the 
same time expressing reluctance to share 
ECA funds with the Franco regime, are 
making hay themselves economically in 
the Spanish market, while doing their 
part to exclude the United States from 
this important market. They desire to 
supplant American industry in the Span- 
ish market. They have the cooperation 
of our State Department. Private Brit- 
ish industry and private French industry 
develop economic ties with Spanish im- 
porters which give them the inside track 
compared to business firms in the United 
States. Iam told that many ECA prod- 
ucts shipped by this country to western 
Europe are re-exported to Spain, thus 
depriving American business of both 
valuable business contacts and of profits 
which should legitimately be ours. 

As I see it, no one but the United States 
has any right to specify where the 
American taxpayer’s money is going to 
be spent in Europe; and if the American 
Congress wants to give the same sort 
of lift to Spain as it has to the other 
nations of western Europe, as our own 
safety and self-interest require, we 
should proceed to do so without taking 
any cognizance whatever of the pressure 
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of left-wing political opinion, either here 
at home or in western Europe outside 
of Spain. 

Let us take a look, Mr. President, at 
the increasing business for America that 
will result from increased Spanish pros- 
perity following the inclusion of Spain 
in the European Recovery Program. 

Spain ranks third today among the 
nations of Europe in potential textile 
production, having 1,315 textile factories 
with over 2,000,000 spindle capacity, 
capable of consuming 550,000 bales of 
cotton a year. Yet the employees of 
Spanish textile mills are able to work 
only one and a half days a week because 
of the scarcity of cotton. Spain is a 
traditionally large importer of American 
raw cotton, yet she especially needs this 
product to mix with long staple Egyptian 
and the very short Indian cotton on 
which her factories have been obliged to 
survive. Spain can use from 250,000 to 
300,000 bales of American cotton a year, 
as she has for many years in the past. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. At this point may I 
ask the Senator if it is not true that 
Spain is not asking the United States to 
give her money with which to buy Ameri- 
can cotton, but she merely desires a loan 
of money, and that her reputation is that 
she always pays her debts? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is exactly cor- 
rect. Cotton, however, would not be the 
only beneficiary. She desires from 500,- 
000 to 1,000,000 tons of wheat, she desires 
40,000 tons of lard and soybean oil. 
There is no doubt, as I shall show in a 
moment, that she can pay us back. The 
Chase National Bank has investigated 
her economy and credit standing and 
has said that she is a good credit risk and 
can repay the loan. 

Here is where the policy is hurting our 
Government: We have price-support 
programs and we have several billions of 
dollars invested in the very farm com- 
modities Spain needs. We are going to 
invest hundreds of millions of dollars this 
fall under the same program, because it 
is said that we are overproducing. I 
have read in the newspapers that lard 
has reached its 10-year low price and is 
a drug on the market. There is a tre- 
mendous overproduction. Yet Spain de- 
sires 40,000 tons of lard and soybean oil. 
If we extended her credit we would save 
the American taxpayer millions of dol- 
lars, because we would not have to buy 
these products under the price-support 
program. 

If in the past 2 years we had extended 
credit to Spain with which to purchase 
cotton, we would not be faced with an 
acreage-reduction program in that com- 
modity, and we would not have hundreds 
of millions of dollars tied up by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in price support 
in connection with that commodity, 
which we had to buy and take off the 
market. So I say that what the amend- 
ment proposes is sensible, for by our pres- 
ent course of action we are not only hurt- 
ing Spain, but we are hurting the Ameri- 
can producer, and are accumulating a 
surplus which can blow up the farm pro- 
gran. of the United States, dry up pur- 
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chasing power, and bring on a depression 
in this country. 

Mr. President, I forgot to mention the 
case of tobacco. Historically, Spain has 
been a large consumer of American 
tobacco. The Federal Government is 
spending millions of dollars through the 
Department of Agriculture to support 
the price of tobacco. If we had filled 
Spain’s demands by a loan, which the 
bankers and businessmen say she could 
repay, we would not have millions of 
dollars invested in that commodity. But 
we see the farmers of Kentucky, the 
Carolinas, and Virginia suffering, with 
their products piled up, and the State 
Department saying, “No; no credit to 
Spain. We do not want to displease the 
Red Party in England.” And England 
says, “Come to us and we will make it 
available through our possessions.” 
And that is what is being done. I say we 
are being used, and our State Depart- 
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Communist Russia, which attempts to 
make conditions in Spain so hard that 
there will be revolution there, and com- 
munism can take over. 

With an exceptionally large cotton 
crop in America the past year, and the 
prospect of an even larger one this year, 
is it not the height of absurdity that 
Spanish textile mills should be idle 80 
percent of the time for lack of raw mate- 
rials, and that such cotton as Spain is 
able to buy should come from the com- 
petitors of American producers, such as 
India, Egypt and Brazil? 

Mr. President, while discussing the 
State Department, let me say that I have 
always thought it was the paramount 
duty of the American State Department 
to expand foreign markets for American 
products, to cooperate to secure markets 
for our products in order to help our 
economy. I thought that was our State 
Department’s primary function. But I 
am certainly surprised—and I have had 
some experience with this agency— 
when I find that instead of attempting 
to expand the sale of American products 
and secure markets for them, it has at- 
tempted deliberately to take historic 
markets away from American producers 
and give those markets to foreign com- 
petitors which have never in history done 
business with the countries involved. I 
could name the countries, because I 
know the facts, and I say it is appalling 
that this agency of our government at- 
tempts to penalize industry in America, 
and American agriculture, for the bene- 
fit of foreign producers. 

Fertilizer represents another commod- 
ity of which Spain is in particular need, 
although she is one of the largest potash 
producers in Europe, and could make 
important contributions to the fertility 
of European fields generally, if she could 
secure adequate mining machinery. 

There is a world-wide shortage of pot- 
ash, and because there is such a shortage 
there is a world-wide shortage of food. 
The potash deficiency is the largest con- 
tributing factor today to the food short- 
age in the world. It would take a credit 
of only a few million dollars, a small sum, 
to mechanize the mines of Spain, where- 
by she could secure within 2 years prac- 
tically enough potash to end the world- 
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wide shortage. If that were done, the 
food supply of Europe would increase 
greatly, and it would certainly lessen the 
amount of money which the United 
States would have to spend under the 
ECA program. 

The potash mines in Spain afford an 
excellent illustration of how the inclu- 
sion of Spain in ECA would contribute 
to reconstruction in Europe without cost 
to American taxpayers. Many of the 
German potash mines are now behind 
the iron curtain, and Spain, with the 
largest potash reserves in the entire 
world—note that, Mr. President, the 
largest potash reserves in the entire 
world—could supply the deficiency in 
this production field of Europe, and other 
nations as well. 

Incidentally, there is a potash defi- 
ciency of half a million tons a year at the 
present time. Spain alone could meet 
the entire deficiency if she could secure 
adequate mining machinery, and the 
transportation facilities needed to bring 
the potash from the mines, at the base 
of the Pyrenees, to the port of Barce- 
lona, 100 miles away. If Spain could se- 
cure a loan under ECA of $10,000,000 for 
mining machinery, she could increase her 
potash production from 200,000 tons a 
year to practically enough to wipe out 
the world’s deficit. Such self-liquidat- 
ing loans as this typify the financial 
soundness of including Spain in the 
program by extending the loan in ques- 
tion. 

In addition to potash, Spain has im- 
portant deposits of antimony, immense 
reserves of lead and mecury, a moderate 
amount of manganese, a mineral very 
important to America since Russia has 
shut our steel industry off from that 
source of supply. Spain has important 
reserves of strontium, tungsten, zinc, 
and fluorspar, also large reserves of 
graphite and pyrites. Many of these 
minerals and metals constitute items 
which the United States is now stock 
piling. 

Mr. President, for these reasons, 
Spain could liquidate the proposed loan, 
without question. Her commodities as a 
whole are commodities the United States 
needs. We need all these minerals, 
which are not produced here. Spain 
produces cork, which is not produced 
here. She produces spices, which we do 
not produce, but which we need. If we 
can stimulate production in that coun- 
try, they can sell us the commodities, 
and get the dollars with which to repay 
the loan. We cannot do that in the 
ease of countries which produce com- 
modities which are in surplus supply in 
this country. In such cases we cannot 
get the money back. But we could stim- 
ulate in Spain the production of potash, 
for instance, which we must have here, 
and other minerals, and Spain could get 
the dollars and repay the loans. 

In the past year we were obliged to 
import 70 percent of our antimony, 43 
percent of our lead, 75 percent of our 
mercury, 98 percent of our manganese, 
99 percent of our strontium, 53 percent 
of our tungsten, 33 percent of our zinc, 
24 percent of our fluorspar, 92 percent of 
our graphite, and 12 percent of our py- 
rites. That is proof conclusive that such 
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a loan is a bankable proposition, and 
that our own country would secure vast 
benefits from making the loan, because it 
would stimulate the production in Spain 
of commodities which we must have. 
Today we search the world over for sup- 
plies of manganese. Russia has shut us 
off. We could secure a portion of our 
needs of manganese from Spain if we 
extended her credit for mining ma- 
chinery. 

It is sometimes difficult to stock pile 
these strategic materials as rapidly as 
we would like. By supplying Spain with 
adequate mining machinery and trans- 
portation facilities we could not only add 
to our stock pile but would contribute to 
the general European industrial recovery, 
while simultaneously assuring self-liqui- 
dation of such loans to Spain. 

Spain is the only European country 
which has not received a dollar from the 
United States since 1942. The State De- 
partment gives the excuse, Mr. President, 
that a loan to Spain would not be a bank- 
able loan, and therefore the Department 
has advised the Export-Import Bank 
against extending credits. I shall ad- 
dress myself for a few moments to that 
particular point. The only reason, the 
only excuse given for the advice against 
extending credits is that such a loan 
would not be bankable. Spain is one of 
the few nations in the world which is not 
indebted to the United States at the pres- 
ent time, and which in its entire history 
has never cost the United States taxpay- 
ers a single copper penny through default 
of a loan. The Franco regime in Spain 
has paid off in full a $72,000,600 indebt- 
edness contracted in the United States 
by the preceding republican government 
of Spain. In 1942 we extended Spain a 
credit of $58,000,000, and she paid every 
dime of that indebtedness as it came due. 

As a further illustration of Spain’s 
record in payment of debt, I cite the fact 
that she paid off in full her debt to Ger- 
many in 1944. She is 12 years ahead of 
schedule in meeting amortization pay- 
ments in her debt to Italy. What other 
nation in the world has done so well, Mr. 
President? Let me repeat that Spain is 
12 years ahead of schedule in meeting 
amortization payments in her debt to 
Italy. As a commercial risk Spain is in 
the same category as Finland. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that this 
year the great Chase National Bank had 
its experts exhaustively study at first 
hand the economy of that country, with 
reference to her ability to repay a loan 
from the United States, and they found 
that Spain was a good credit risk and 
could repay the loan. 

In the past few days several great busi- 
ness firms of this country have gotten 
together and pooled $10,000,000 as a 
loan to Spain. They think that a $10,- 
000,000 private loan is good business, is 
bankable. Let me show the Senate how 
that is going to affect our economy. One 
of the concerns in the pool sells a product 
which is surplus in the United States 
and which is in surplus in Mexico. This 
American firm, as a result of the loan 
to Spain, will use the Mexican product 
and ship it to Spain, instead of the Amer- 
ican product, because the firm will re- 
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ceive a larger commission from the Mex- 
ican producers than from those who pro- 
duce the product in the United States. 
Thereby they will sop up $10,000,000 in 
dollars that Spain must earn, and the 
shipment to Spain of Mexican products, 
rather than American products, will pre- 
vent the money for those products going 
to the producers in the United States. 
The members of this pool consider the 
loan to be good business for them, and 
Spain to be a good credit risk, and they 
are extending $10,000,000 in credit to 
Spain. But because they can secure a 
larger commission by shipping certain 
Mexican products, these concerns are do- 
ing so, instead of shipping the products 
of this country. 

Mr. President, if our State Department 
would cooperate with the producers of 
the United States, and save the Spanish 
market for producers in this country, it 
would strengthen our economy at this 
time when we are on the down grade, 
and when every effort must be made by 
selling our products to strengthen it, to 
build it up, and to put it on a firm, sound 
basis, instead of operating on the basis 
of gifts, the giving away of American 
goods, as we are now engaged in doing. 

Spain has also been criticized, Mr. 
President, for allegedly helping Hitler 
during the war. As a matter of fact, 
Spain insisted on maintaining her neu- 
trality when Hitler sought Spanish assist- 
ance in the war. I think there can be 
no doubt that is what happened, especi- 
ally in view of the statements Mr. 
Churchill has made. 

Our State Department has opposed 
the extension of credits to Spain by the 
Export-Import Bank until the present 
Spanish regime is liberalized, as it says. 
First the Department says it desires the 
existing exchange rate to be allowed to 
sink to its natural level. Since we are 
not demanding this of other European 
countries, why should we make the de- 
mand in the case of Spain, unless it be 
as an excuse not to extend credits to 
that country, and not to encourage the 
development of economic relations with 
her. 

Secondly, our State Department is de- 
manding the elimination of economic 
controls in Spain. Actually Spain has 
the least economic control of any nation 
in Europe. Only the railways, the to- 
bacco industry, and a portion of the pe- 
troleum industry are nationalized. 
Scarce commodities are allocated in 
Spain, just as they have been allocated 
in the United States by the Department 
of Commerce. It may be assumed that 
Spain will drop such economic controls as 
she finds to be unnecessary as soon as 
searcities are eliminated, just as the 
United States Department of Commerce 
is due to drop all controls in this country 
on September 30 of this year. 

The insincerity of criticism of Spain 
on the score of too many economic con- 
trols is shown by the frequent clamor for 
such economic controls in the United 
States by the very same elements that are 
decrying controls in Spain. The impoy- 
erishment of Spain and the delay of Eu- 
ropean recovery is thus shown to be the 
true objective of the American left wing- 
ers who seem to work in conjunction with 
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our State Department. It is true that 
Spain does not have the same type of 
elections as we have in the United States. 
It must be remembered, however, that at 
the time of the Spanish civil war all the 
political parties supported General 
Franco in order to save their country 
from communism. Those parties still 
function and lend their support in vary- 
ing degrees to Franco, but do not run sep- 
arate slates of candidates in elections. 
The reason why left-wing opposition 
parties are not permitted to function at 
this time is the fear of the Spaniard 
that once the Russian camel were al- 
lowed to put its head inside the tent, the 
same thing would happen there as has 
happened in a dozen countries in eastern 
Europe, more recently in Czechoslovakia, 
and as was threatened not long ago in 
France and Italy. I say that in sup- 
pressing tlose elements and rot letting 
communism get a foothold there, the 
Franco regime has shown far better 
judgment than have some of the other 
countries of Europe. 

Early in 1947 Spain conducted a plebi- 
scite on the law of the Spanish succes- 
sion. Communists broadcasting from 
France instructed their followcrs and 
sympathizers to abstain from voting, so 
all abstentions were presumably equiva- 
lent to negative votes. Abstentions plus 
actual negative votes comprised only 18 
percent of the total. Thus 82 percent of 
the electorate registered approval of the 
Franco regime, 

The truth is that all the parties of 
Spain except the Communists and the 
left-wing Socialists are supporting the 
Franco regime in the present crisis. 
Only parties desiring to overthrow this 
Spanish Government by force are anti- 
Franco, although when conditions re- 
turn to normal the response of the elec- 
torate may be different. No political 
cooperation with Reds is possible. Give 
them an inch and they will take a mile, 
We have learned that the world over. 
Spain is simply being realistic in the 
face of current Red aggression. 

Mr. President, we now come to one of 
the principal reasons why Spain should 
be included and why this loan should be 
made, namely, the military reason. In 
case the cold war changes overnight into 
a hot war, Spain can put 2,000,000 trained 
soldiers in the field. They are soldiers 
free from communistic taint or com- 
munistic infiltration. In all too many 
cases the strength of other western Eu- 
ropean nations has been sapped by Com- 
munist propaganda. But there is no 
question about the Spanish Army’s 
morale and fighting ability. 

It has been said that some of our 
allies plan to retreat in case of war with 
Russia. This is not true of Spain. The 
Spaniards plan to fight. I submit that 
we must build from a military stand- 
point on a people in Europe who will 
defend themselves from aggression and 
who will stand with us in defending 
western civilization and our way of life, 
and who do not plan a hasty retreat 
across the Iberian Peninsula to North 
Africa in case of war. 

Spain also occupies a strategic posi- 
tion in the Mediterranean, of which 
Russia is now struggling to secure con- 
trol. It has been said that Russia could 
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take all of Europe as far as the Pyrenees 
in 3 weeks’ time, but we hope she would 
be stopped there. In case of actual 
hostilities with Russia Spain is therefore 
essential to the United States as a 
bridgehead in Europe. Because of its 
mountainous terrain and its high pla- 
teaus and hidden valleys, Spain affords 
ideal topography for air bases. 

We know that as the result of an 
agreement between the United States 
Government and the Spanish Govern- 
ment in 1945 we constructed in Spain 
air bases which have been maintained 
there, and which would be absolutely es- 
sential in case the cold war should turn 
into a hot war. I submit that by this 
loan we could shore up the economy of 
that country. The loan can be repaid. 
We can strengthen the economy of Spain 
and thus strengthen her military power 
to resist invasion. 

Mr. President, because Spain is a good 
credit risk, because she has fought the 
good fight against communistic aggres- 
sion, because she is an important econ- 
omic factor in European recovery, be- 
cause our own trade with Spain should 
be restored to normal to reduce our crop 
surpluses and prevent a depression at 
home, and because Spain is a valuable 
ally in the cold war and will be an in- 
dispensable one should the war become 
hot, I believe that Spain should be in- 
cluded in the ECA program. This loan 
would be an opening wedge. I submit 
that the amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire of the present 
occupant of the chair whether the 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
first committee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). The pending question is 
on agreeing to the first committee 
amendment, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, be- 
ginning in line 7, it is proposed to insert: 

LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
SENATE 
Contingent expenses of the Senate 

Joint Committee on Foreign Economic 
Cooperation: For salaries and expenses of 
the Joint Committee on Foreign Economic 
Cooperation, as authorized by Public Law 
472, Eightieth Congress, as amended by 
Public Law 47, Eighty-first Congress, includ- 
ing per diem and subsistence expenses, with- 
out regard to the Travel Expense Act of 1949, 
approved June 9, 1949, $344,000: Provided, 
That this appropriation shall be available 
from and induding July 1, 1949, for the pur- 
pose provided herein. All obligations in- 
curred during the period between July 1, 
1949, and the date of the enactment of this 
Act in anticipation of such appropriation are 
hereby ratified and confirmed if in accord- 
ance with the terms hereof. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if 
agreeable to the majority leader, I would 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Butler Chavez 
Anderson Byrd Connally 
Brewster Cain Cordon 
Bricker Carehart Donnell 
Bridges Chapman Douglas 
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Downey Kem Myers 

Dulles Kerr Neely 
Eastland Kilgore O'Conor 
Ecton Knowland O'Mahoney 
Ellender Langer per 
Ferguson Lodge Robertson 
Flanders Long Russell 

Frear Lucas Saltonstall 
Fulbright McCarran Schoeppel 
George McCarthy Smith, Maine 
Gillette McCiellan Spar 

Graham McParland Stennis 
Green McGrath Taft 

Gurney McKellar Taylor 
Hayden McMahon Thomas, Okla. 
Hickenlooper - Magnuson Thomas, Utah 
Hill Malone Thye 

Hoey Martin Vandenberg 
Holland Maybank Watkins 
Hunt Miller Wherry 

Ives Millikin Wiley 
Johnson, Colo. Morse Williams 
Johnson, Tex. Mundt Withers 
Johnston, S. C. Murray Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 
quorum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the first committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the first 
committee amendment, as I understand, 
begins on page 1 and extends over on 
page 2. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is known as the 
watchdog amendment, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Presideni, I should 
like to raise a parliamentary inquiry, ‘f 
I may. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. In title I we find “Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate,” as the 
caption of the title. I should like to ask 
whether this money is to be paid out of 
the contingent expenses, or the fund 
known as the contingent expense fund of 
the United States Senate, or, if not, what 
is the reasın for the caption. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee for an answer to my 
question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. A similar provision 
was adopted last year, and the money 
was paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate. It was the opinion of the com- 
mittee that it should be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate this year, 
and that is why it was put in this way. 

Mr. LUCAS. Do I correctly under- 
stand from the Senator from Tennessee 
that the fund which has been appro- 
priated for the contingent expenses of 
the Senate is the fund upon which the 
committee known as the “watch dog 
committee” will draw? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 
The amount is stated as $344,000. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I have 
another parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. When money is appro- 
priated for the contingent expenses of 
the Senate, is it not necessary for a reso- 
lution to be properly presented and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, rather than to use this 
method and bypass that committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
thinks that what the Senator is suggest- 
ing has reference to a case in which 
money is appropriated out of the con- 
tingent fund, but it seems to the Chair 
that this appropriation is for the con- 
tingent fund and not out of it. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. In a moment. 

I appreciate the fact stated by the 
Vice President. In other words, under 
the first paragraph of the bill, reference 
is made to the “following sums appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950.” 

I understand that that money appro- 
priated by the amendment will go into 
the contingent fund; but the point I am 
making, Mr. President, is this: Has the 
Appropriations Committee the power to 
take money from that fund without first 
going to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration? That is what is pro- 
posed to be done in this case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
thinks—and the Chair is not passing 
upon any other language in the amend- 
ment—if the Senate authorizes the ex- 
penditure of an amount, under the rules 
and regulations pertaining to the ex- 
penditure of money out of the contingent 
fund, on vouchers signed by the chair- 
man of the joint committee, the money 
would be appropriated. 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall not argue the 
point any longer; but it seems to me that 
we are bypassing the Committee on Rules 
and Administration when we appropriate 
$344,000 out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate for the purpose of paying 
salaries, expenses, and so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. When a reso- 
lution is offered on its own merits pro- 
viding for an appropriation out of the 
contingent fund, that resolution would 
have to go to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. But this is an ap- 
propriation bill which the Chair does not 
feel would necessarily go to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, pro- 
vided the language itself is within the 
law. The Chair does not pass on that 
question. * 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I will not 
press that point of order, but I most re- 
spectfully call the Vice President’s at- 
tention to line 4 on page 2 of the amend- 
ment, which says: 

Without regard to the Travel Expense Act 
of 1949, approved June 9, 1949. 


I submit that this is a change in exist- 
ing law, and a point of order should be 
sustained to that particular phase of the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator make that point of order? 

Mr. LUCAS. I make a point of order 
against that language in this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator wish to be heard? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not care to be heard 
at any length. All I want to say is that 
the language, in my opinion, is plainly 
a change in existing law, because when- 
ever we expressly state that we are going 
to do certain things without regard to 
another law, we are repealing another 
law. Consequently, I raise a point of 
order against it. 

Mr. McCARRAN rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nevada wish to be heard 
on the point of order? 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Is the point of order 
debatable? : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. It is 
within the discretion of the Chair as to 
how long it will be debatable. It is only 
debatable for the guidance and informa- 
tion of the Chair. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have the appro- 
priation bill of last year, and this lan- 
guage is in the exact wording of that bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. That may be true, but 
possibly no point of order was raised 
against it last year. 

I still make the point of order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
addition to what the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has said about this language being 
in the bill last year, the joint committee 
has been working under this language. 
While it may be true that it is a modifica- 
tion, to some extent, of the existing law, 
it is a modification under which the joint 
committee has carried on, and it seems 
to me it is one which could well be main- 
tained in this bill and should be main- 
tained in it, if the joint committee itself 
is to be continued by an appropriation. 
If it is the assumption of the Chair, 
however, that the point of order is well 
taken, I shall offer an amendment to 
strike the language and the following 
language so that the amendment may be 
relieved of the objection. 

Mr. M Mr. President, I 
have before me the record of what has 
been done before this year. A bill mak- 
ing appropriation for the salaries and 
expenses of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, $72,600, and two other 
bills of like kind, have already been 
passed this year, and no point of order 
seems to have been made, or, if one was 
made, it was overruled. I call the at- 
tention of the Chair to the fact that the 
provision is exactly in line with bills 
passed by the Senate regarding the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do 
not think it is important whether or not 
this language remains in the bill, and I 
should be happy to see the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada offer an amend- 
ment to strike it out, but precedents 
which might be set are important. 

I submit to the Chair that there is leg- 
islation all through the pending bill, and 
when it comes to us from the House with 
a great deal of legislation in it, the Sen- 
ate committee then has the right, under 
the rules, to offer legislative matters by 
way of amendment, because legislation 
has come to us from the House. There is 
a provision at the top of page 3 which 
came to us in the House language which 
is very clearly legislation. It is language 
providing for “exchange of funds without 
regard to section 3651 of the Revised 
Statutes; and loss by exchange.” 
evades the statute, exactly as does the 
language now under discussion. ` The 
same kind of provision appears at the 
top of page 4, a provision for “exchange 
funds without regard to section 3651 of 
the Revised Statutes; and loss by ex- 
change.” 

I have not examined the bill carefully, 
but I see legislative provisions through- 


That ` 
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out that are not included in the original 
authorization. I submit that the prece- 
dents of the Senate are very clear to the 
effect that when legislation comes to us 
from the House in an appropriation bill, 
then the Senate has the right to append 
legislative matters thereto. 

As to whether or not this language 
stays in the bill I do not care, and I hope 
the Senator from Nevada will offer an 
amendment to strike it out; but I do 
insist on the right of the Senate to offer 
legislative matters to measures which 
come to us from the House under the 
guise of appropriation bills, which like- 
wise contain legislative provisions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
is ready to rule. It is true that appro- 
priation bills come to the Senate from the 
House containing legislative provisions, 
and that is characteristic of the pending 
bill in several particulars. But any leg- 
islative matter offered on the floor of the 
Senate must be germane to the legisla- 
tive matters contained in the bill as it 
comes from the House. If the House vio- 
lates the rules and no one makes a point 
of order against it, and appropriation 
bills come to the Senate including legis- 
lative matters, it does not give the Sen- 
ate carte blanche to include wholly ir- 
relevant legislative matters in the bill. 
They must be germane to the legislative 
provisions of the bill which came from 
the House. 

The language under discussion is 
plainly a violation of the rule. Under 
the Legislative Travel Expenses Act of 
1949, and other previous expense acts, 
there is a limitation imposed upon those 
who travel at Government expense, by 
reason of a per diem allowance for travel. 
The provision the Senate is discussing 
seeks to waive that and allow the em- 
ployees of the Joint Committee on For- 
eign Economic Cooperation to travel at 
Government expense without limitation, 
except that the vouchers shall be signed 
by the chairman of the committee. 
Plainly that is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill, not approved by the rules. 

The fact that such occurrences have 
happened heretofore and no one made a 
point of order against them is not valid 
as an argument against the point of 
order at this time, or at some future time 
when the same question might arise, be- 
cause the mere failure to make a point 
of order to a provision which would be 
subject to a point of order does not and 
cannot change the rules of the Senate, 
and cannot be used as a precedent by 
which the Chair would be governed. 

For the reasons stated, the point of 
order is sustained. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
move to strike out the language as fol- 
lows—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the 
Chair suggest to the Senator that the 
whole amendment has gone out on a 
point of order. Instead of trying to 
strike out language from the amendment 
that has gone out, a better procedure 
would be to offer an amendment without 
the language in it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Then I offer an 
amendment at this time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, while 
I do not regard the matter as of sufficient 
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importance to justify my appealing from 
the decision of the Chair, I think the 
Chair’s ruling is most unfair to the Sen- 
ate as a coequal branch of the legislative 
body. To hold that the House can write 
legislation into this bill without let or 
hindrance, and that the Senate can 
amend it only in matters which are ger- 
mane to direct language written in the 
bill, seems to me to be most unfair to 
the Senate. I shall not appeal, but I 
should respectfully like to submit for the 
Recorp the fact that I think the Chair’s 
ruling is in error, and that it circum- 
scribes the right of the Senate, as a co- 
equal legislative branch. The House has 
clearly legislated throughout the bill, and 
to hold that the Senate cannot offer any 
limitation that is legislative in char- 
acter unless it is germane to a provision 
of the House bill seems to me to be 
unfair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has great respect for the parliamentary 
ability of the Senator from Georgia, and 
the Chair would like to say that if the 
House, by putting one or two legislative 
provisions in an appropriation bill, could 
open up the way in the Senate for ali 
sorts of legislative propositions, the 
House could make it possible to change 
the rules of the Senate without the 
Senate’s consent. There is nothing in 
the bill as it came from the House in- 
volving this amendment. Surely the 
contention cannot be made that in the 
absence of any legislative provision in 
regard to this subject, because there are 
other legislative provisions in the House 
bill, therefore this amendment is in 
order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to make a further point of order, if 
the Chair will hear me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will hear the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Chair is right 
in his ruling, under the provisions of 
rule XVI it is the duty of the Chair to 
recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, this is a 
new provision which has been placed in 
the bill by the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations itself. The House of Rep- 
resentatives gave the committee nothing 
on which to base it. When the deter- 
mination was made in the House, the 
Committee on Appropriations decided 
that the Joint Committee on Foreign 
Economic Cooperation should not have 
any money whatsoever. The provisions 
to which the Senator from Georgia re- 
ferred appearing on pages 3 and 4, and 
perhaps other pages of the bill, might 
have something to do with the point he is 
making. But I submit that there is 
nothing the House of Representatives has 
done in the way of writing in legislation 
in this instance which could preclude a 
point of order, because this is new matter 
which has been inserted in the bill by the 
Committee on Appropriations itself. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do 
not care to add to my other observa- 
tions. Of course, the views of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois would likewise raise 
à direct restriction upon the power of 
the Senate as a coequal body, and I am 
not debating it further, but I call to the 
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attention of the Chair the fact that under 
the second paragraph of rule XVI, if this 
matter is legislation and is subject to a 
point of order, and the point is sustained, 
it is provided that the bill shall be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, Iam not 
talking about the question of germane- 
ness. I made the point of order on an 
entirely different basis. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Illinois cannot change the rules to suit 
himself, 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not attempting to 
change the rules. The Chair sustained 
the point of order on the theory that 
the provision changed existing law. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct, and 
under rule XVI the bill has to be recom- 
mitted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the 
Chair pass on the new point of order. 
The rule provides that if a point of or- 
der is made against a bill and is sus- 
tained, the bill shall be recommitted to 
the committee. 

While Senator Pittman was President 
pro tempore of the Senate a point of 
order was made against a committee 
amendment to an appropriation bill. 
He held that the making of a point of 
order against a committee amendment 
did not, require the recommittal of the 
bill, but that recommittal was required 
only in case the point of order was 
made against the bill itself. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Merely for the Rec- 
ord, Mr. President, I should like to read 
the provision of rule XVI: 

The Committee on Appropriations shall 
not report an appropriation bill containing 
amendments proposing new or general leg- 
islation or any restriction on the expendi- 
ture of the funds appropriated which pro- 
poses a limitation not authorized by law— 


And that is the point made by the 
Senator from Illinois 
if such restriction is to take effect or cease 
to be effective upon the happening of a con- 
tingency, and if an appropriation bill is re- 
ported to the Senate containing amend- 
ments proposing new or general legislation— 


And the Chair has ruled that this is 
legislation, because it repeals another 
statute— 
or any such restriction, a point of order may 
be made against the bill, and if the point is 
sustained, the bill shall be recommitted to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
refers to a previous decision of a former 
President pro tempore on that subject, 
and observes that if every time the com- 
mittee reported an appropriation bill 
with an amendment to which a point of 
order would be sustained, there would be 
no object in filing a notice in advance 
that a motion would be made to suspend 
the rule, which requires a two-thirds 
vote. The two are inconsistent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The purpose of that 
rule is to avoid having a bill recommitted 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 
That is the very purpose of the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
understands the automatic recommittal 
of the bill, because the Chair sustains a 
point of order against a committee 
amendment would be entirely inconsist- 
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ent with the provision. When an amend- 
ment is declared out of order because it 
contains legislation, or for any other rea- 
son, the motion is frequently made, and 
the Chair understands that similar mo- 
tions are in preparation and have been 
filed in connection with this bill already, 
to suspend the rule; that is, in the event 
the Chair declares certain amendments 
are out of order. 

The Chair appreciates the observation 
of the Senator from Georgia but feels 
that his ruling is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I merely wish to ob- 
serve, Mr. President, that I find nothing 
whatever in rule XVI dealing with this 
matter that sustains the position that a 
point of order can be made against an 
amendment as such without it lying 
against the whole bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I wish to 
make one more observation respecting 
the bill. If the position of the able Sena- 
tor from Georgia is correct, it simply 
means that a majority of the Appropria- 
tions Committee who are against a cer- 
tain bill can report it with two or three 
legislative amendments. A Senator can 
then raise the point of order under rule 
XVI, and, if the position of the Senator 
from Georgia is correct, the Chair would 
be compelled to refer that bill immedi- 
ately back to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. We would never get an appro- 
priation bill through the Senate if that 
were the practice. If the majority of the 
committee were against a certain meas- 
ure, all they would need to do would be 
to tie a legislative provision to it, report 
the bill, and, when it came up for con- 
sideration, make a point of order, and 
back to the committee the bill would go. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
might also state that if this bill or any 
similar bill must be recommitted because 
the first committee amendment is de- 
clared out of order, if it were recom- 
mitted, and the committee brought the 
bill back without that amendment, but 
with a number of other amendments 
which were out of order, each time the 
Chair held one of them to be out of order 
the bill would have to go back to the com- 
mittee. It would reduce itself to 

Mr. LUCAS. World without end. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To an ab- 
surdity. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, let me 
suggest to the distinguished majority 
leader that in such a case the committee 
would not bring the bill back with new 
legislation in it. New legislation, in the 
form of an amendment, is written into 
the bill before us. Let us assume -the 
bill were recommitted. The committee 
would know that the point of order had 
been made against the amendment be- 
cause it contained new legislation. The 
committee would not again report the 
bill with new legislation in it. 

Mr. President, I should like to see the 
watch-dog committee continued, and the 
amount contained in the amendment 
provided for it, There might be some 
objection to traveling expenses. But I 
certainly want to associate myself with 
the remarks of the Senator from 
Georgia, and I do so with all respect for 
the decision made by the Vice President, 
that, in view of the fact that a point of 
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order has been raised against an amend- 
ment to the bill, the bill, if I read the 
rule correctly, should be recommitted to 
the Appropriations Committee for re- 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
knows, and every Senator knows, that 
time out of mind in the Senate commit- 
tee amendments have been declared out 
of order because they contained legisla- 
tion, and immediately a motion has been 
made to suspend the rule. If that rule 
were enforceable all the way, the bill 
would have to go back to the committee 
regardless of what else was in the bill; 
and it would have to go back to the com- 
mittee each time a point of order was 
made and sustained against an amend- 
ment. 

The usual practice has been that, in- 
stead of embodying committee amend- 
ments in the appropriation bill, they are 
offered from the floor as committee 
amendments which, of course, would 
avoid—and it is done for the purpose of 
avoiding—the possibility that a point 
might be made which automatically 
would result in the bill being recom- 
mitted. That has frequently been done. 
That is not a matter upon which the 
Chair has to pass, but it has become quite 
a practice in the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am 
not at all interested in the wording of the 
amendment. The only thing in which I 
am interested is in getting the appropria- 
tion bills passed. I am willing to have 
the Senate vote on the amendment as 
submitted by the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran], which he has the au- 
thority from the committee to do. I hope 
we can pass upon this matter immedi- 
ately. I want to say, however, that I 
agree 100 percent with the position taken 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russett] when he says that 
under the language of the rule the bill 
should be recommitted. It would be a 
formal matter. In my judgment, the 
rule requires it beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Of course, 
the Senator knows that any language in 
an amendment which is out of order 
vitiates the whole amendment. That 
raises the question whether the amend- 
ment, without the objectionable lan- 
guage, if it were offered at the moment, 
would become a committee amendment, 
so as to take priority among other com- 
mittee amendments and over outside 
amendments. Is it the rule that where 
a committee amendment goes out on a 
point of order, and language which then 
corrects the deficiency is immediately 
offered it shall be regarded as a com- 
mittee amendment, as though it had not 
been in the bill originally? The reason 
for that inquiry is that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MeKrLLAR] asked unan- 
imous consent, and it was granted, that 
committee amendments be considered 
first. Now, is the substitute amend- 
ment here a committee amendment in 
that sense, or is it an amendment offered 
from the floor, taking its place along 
with others? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is a committee 
amendment in that sense, taking its 
place with the committee amendments. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran] on behalf of the 
committee will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, line 10, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

Joint Committee on Foreign Economic Co- 
operation, as authorized by Public Law 472, 
Eightieth Congress, as amended by Public 
Law 47, Eighty-first Congress, $344,000: Pro- 
vided, That this appropriation shall be avail- 
able for the fiscal year 1950, for the purpose 
provided herein. 


Mr. LUCAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is it the Sena- 
tor’s opinion that this appropriation is 
chargeable to the contingent fund of the 
Senate simply because of the title of this 
chapter? 

Mr. LUCAS. I asked that question a 
moment ago, and it is my understanding 
now from the colloquy we have had, that 
the money is appropriated from the 
Treasury of the United States and goes 
into the contingent fund. The point I 
made a moment ago was that if the Sen- 
ate appropriates money from the Treas- 
ury into the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate, the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration thereby obtains jurisdiction of 
the fund and only upon a proper reso- 
lution from that committee, approved by 
the Senate, can the money be spent. If 
this amendment is adopted, it simply 
means that vouchers will be drawn upon 
the contingent fund, and the disbursing 
officer will pay the vouchers. That is the 
point I made, but I was overruled on that 
point by the distinguished Vice President. 

Mr. WHERRY. I attempted to make 
my position clear. Iam a member of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 
The Senator from Illinois worked for a 
long time on the old Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. When I raised the question 
with the committee my understanding 
was that this was an authorization of 
$344,000. It has come before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, and has now 
been authorized, with the understanding 
that the money is to be paid into the con- 
tingent fund under the regular proced- 
ure. It will then be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund on vouchers representing 
the amount of expense incurred. So it 
does not bypass the committee. If we 
approve this provision, it authorizes the 
money to be paid into the fund and out 
of the fund in accordance with the regu- 
lar procedure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the act 
of 1948 establishing the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration, this committee 
is established, and it is provided by law 
that the vouchers shall be signed by the 
chairman and paid out by the Disbursing 
Officer of the Senate from the contingent 
fund. There is an arrangement by which 
the House reimburses the Senate for its 
part of the expense, it being a joint com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment, to strike 
out the figure “$344,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof “$100,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Illinois will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, line 3, 
of the amendment it is proposed to strike 
out the figures “$344,000” and insert the 
figures “$100,000.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois wish to be heard on 
this amendment? 

Mr. LUCAS. The 
Nevada wishes to speak. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nevada is recognized. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
joint congressional committee was set 
up by the following language in Public 
Law 472 of the Eightieth Congress: 


JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 


Sec. 124. (a) There is hereby established a 
joint congressional committee to be known 
as the Joint Committee on Foreign Economic 
Cooperation (hereinafter referred to as the 
committee), to be composed of 10 members 
as follows: 

(1) Three members who are members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, two from the majority and one from 
the minority party, to be appointed by the 
chairman of the committee; two members 
who are members of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate, one from the 
majority and one from the minority party, 
to be appointed by the chairman of the com- 
mittee; and 

(2) Three members who are members of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House, two from the majority and one from 
the minority party, to be appointed by the 
chairman of the committee; and two mem- 
bers who are members of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House, one from the 
majority and one from the minority party, 
to be appointed by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

A vacancy in the membership of the com- 
mittee shall be filled in the same manner as 
the original selection. The committee shall 
elect a chairman from among its members. 

(b) It shall be the function of the com- 
mittee to make a continuous study of the 
programs of United States economic assist- 
ance to foreign countries, and to review the 
progress achieved in the execution and ad- 
ministration of such programs. Upon re- 
quest, the committee shall aid the several 
standing committees of the Congress having 
legislative jurisdiction over any part of the 
programs of United States economic assist- 
ance to foreign countries; and it shall make 
a report to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, from time to time, concern- 
ing the results of its studies, together with 
such recommendations as it may deem de- 
sirable. The Administrator, at the request 
of the committee, shall consult with the 
committee from time to time with respect 
to his activities under this act. 


In addition, and under another pro- 
gram, it was set out, in Public Law 793 
of the Eightieth Congress: 


And provided further, That the Joint Com- 
mittee on Foreign Economic Cooperation es- 
tablished pursuant to provisions of section 
124 (a) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948 shall have the same duties, powers, and 
responsibilities with respect to programs car- 
ried out by appropriations for Government 
and Relief in Occupied Areas as it has with 
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respect to programs under the Economic Co- 
operation Act of 1948. 


So two widely scattered duties were im- 
posed on this committee. Let us see what 
the committee does, in comparison with 
other like committees. 

The appropriation for the past fiscal 
year for the Joint Committee on Foreign 
Economic Cooperation was $262,000, of 
which approximately $80,000 was turned 
back to the Treasury unobligated. The 
first year’s budget did not include funds 
for a study of the GARIOA program 
which the committee is authorized by law 
to undertake. The appropriation for the 
present year included an estimate for 
such additional work, which is the in- 
crease asked for over last year’s appro- 
priation. Let me say at that point that 
the $344,000 item is a budgeted item. It 
came here by way of a budget estimate 
from the White House. The committee 
did not expend its funds for the first year, 
and it may not expend the entire sum for 
the second year, but if it is called upon to 
do so, the amount requested is the best 
estimate of what may be needed. 

It must be remembered that the com- 
mittee’s staff must study and observe the 
execution and administration of our pro- 
grams involving an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $6,000,000,000. The admin- 
istration costs to the ECA and to the 
Army in spending this money are esti- 
mated at $56,500,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is not the amount 
carried in the bill, $344,000, the precise 
amount of the budget estimate which 
was sent to the Congress? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The budget esti- 
mate for $344,000 came from the White 
House with a letter of transmittal. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. As I have stated, 
the administration costs to the ECA and 
to the Army is spending this money are 
estimated at $56,500,000. Yet the com- 
mittee hopes to provide reliable informa- 
tion as to all of these programs for six- 
tenths of 1 percent of what is expended 
to administer them. Maybe this figure 
should be compared with what the Army 
expects to expend for similar observation 
by our defeated enemies in this country. 
In the GARIOA funds, the Army expects 
to spend $1,300,000 to bring foreign stu- 
dents, foreign national leaders, teachers, 
trainees, and apprentices to the United 
States to observe and study what we are 
doing. In fact, the Army expects to 
spend $344,000, the exact budget of the 
Joint Committee on Foreign National 
Leaders’ Travel and Maintenance in the 
United States. In other words, the 
Army proposes to bring over these teach- 
ers and students to make a study of our 
affairs in the United States, and to ex- 
pend in that particular effort exactly 
what the committee asks, so as to be 
able to advise the Congress as to how we 
shall spend $4,500,000,000, where it is go- 
ing, and so forth, and be able to answer 
questions of Senators. 

But that is not all; the ECA also has a 
similar program with respect to the par- 
ticipating countries. In that program, 
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which the ECA calls its technical assist- 
ance field, the budget calls for visits of 
European technicians to the United 
States for market research studies, 
$100,900; for agricultural studies, they 
expect to spend $1,600,000 for visits of 
European experts and workers to the 
United States: To study manpower utili- 
zation and conditions of employment, 
the ECA expects to spend for the visits 
of workers and labor leaders to the 
United States, $500,000; as well as $600,- 
000 for visits of United States labor 
representatives to Europe. The ECA ex- 
pects to spend, for officials of foreign 
governments to visit the United States 
and study our public administration and 
financial practices, $500,000. 

Mr. President, how do those figures 
compare with the funds the United 
States Congress, this body, expects to 
spend for one of its committees whose 
duty it is to study and report to the Con- 
gress on the progress and the administra- 
tion of the very programs for which the 
agencies propose to spend millions of 
dollars? 

This committee was set up in the 
Eightieth Congress by the basic law which 
provided for this European program. It 
is provided for in the basic law. When 
the basic law was passed by Congress a 
few months ago, it had been the subject 
of long study by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. No member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, no Member of the 
Senate, indeed, no Member of the House 
of Representatives, attempted to strike 
from the bill the provisions creating this 
committee. If Senators wished to de- 
stroy the committee, to put it out of busi- 
ness, it seems to me that was the time to 
do so; but Senators should not now leave 
the committee with a mere pittance, if 
you please, to use in making the study, 
if it is to be made at all. It would be bet- 
ter to put the committee entirely out of 
existence, rather tnan to give it a mere 
pittance and instruct it to do something 
which cannot be done under the provi- 
sions of the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Illinois. 

This subject was studied by the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the budget recom- 
mended the $344,000. That is the 
amount of the budget estimate. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether one of the purposes for 
which the ECA proposes to bring stu- 
dents and other persons to the United 
States is to have them study how to 
balance a nation’s budget. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I take it that that 
is one of the objects and purposes—to 
study how to balance our budget. 

Mr. KEM. Is not that stated in the 
justification? 

Mr. MCCARRAN. I think it is. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask one 
more question, namely, whether Mr. 
Hoffman in appearing before the com- 
mittee testified that in his opinion it 
would be wise for the Government of the 
United States to enter upon deficit 
financing, rather than to cut the appro- 
priations he requested of the committee. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. My recollection is 
that he spoke in favor of having deficit 
financing, rather than to do away with 
the ECA. I do not have his exact lan- 
guage before me, and I do not care to 
quote him; but that was the substance 
of his statement. But that does not 
answer the question as to whether this 
committee should continue. 

Mr. President, I say again that if Sen- 
ators wish to do away with this so-called 
watchdog committee, then let them do 
away with it, for that will be the best 
and cleanest way of carrying out such 
an intention; let them strike the com- 
mittee off the statute books entirely. 

But if Senators wish to get advice from 
the committee, if Senators wish the com- 
mittee to do its work, then they should 
give the committee ample funds with 
which to do its work. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the able Senator from Nevada 
to say that the ECA legislation contains 
a provision for bringing people from 
foreign countries to the United States, to 
have them learn here how to balance a 
nation’s budget? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That would be one 
of the things into which they would look, 
quite naturally. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
from Nevada recall that Mr. Hoffman, 
the Administrator of ECA, testified that 
all these foreign countries, save one or 
two, already have achieved the distinc- 
tion of balancing their budgets? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not recall that 
testimony. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. He testified in the 
record that all of them except Greece 
and one other, I believe, had already bal- 
anced their budgets. In other words, it 
was his testimony that England, France, 
and the other countries, so he said, have 
balanced their budgets. 

Under the circumstances, the United 
States will be the only one of importance 
that will not have balanced its budget. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That may be so; 
I do not recall that statement in the 
testimony. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that this 
committee was set up under the Republi- 
can Eightieth Congress. For the life of 
me, I cannot see why a Democratic 
Eighty-first Congress would be afraid to 
continue with a watchdog organization 
to watch how these moneys are ex- 
pended. That is the responsibility of 
the committee. 

When the committee first was set up, 
the then chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] was 
named chairman of the watchdog com- 
mittee. In my judgment, he did a splen- 
did job during the time he was chairman. 
It was only a few months later that the 
administration changed, and then the 
committee was called upon to elect a 
new chairman. It fell to me to be named 
chairman of the committee, and since 
that time we have gone forward. 

Our reports have not always been com- 
plimentary. I did not think we were set 
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up for the purpose of everlastingly pat- 
ting someone on the back, and saying, 
“You have done a fine job.” I thought 
that when we found things that were not 
complimentary as regards the admin- 
istration, we should say so, and should 
say so to the administration, so that the 
administration might correct them, if 
it found that our criticism was well 
founded. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that the 
administration did correct its tactics and 
its ways, after certain observations and 
criticisms which the watchdog commit- 
tee filed with reference to such matters. 
No criticism has gone out to the public, 
if you please; but we have made criticism 
from time to time, so that the admin- 
istration might correct their ways. 

I take it that there may be a move- 
ment on foot at this time to put this 
committee out of existence, out of busi- 
ness, so far as finances are concerned, 
so that we shall not make any further 
criticisms. I shall be sorry indeed when 
that day comes, if it does. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to call the 
Senator's attention to some of the testi- 
mony in reference to the matter of bal- 
ancing budgets. One of the witnesses at 
the hearings said: 

England and Belgium probably are the 
only two countries that have balanced 
budgets. The other countries have what they 
call their ordinary budgets balanced; but 
they have extraordinary budgets, involving 
capital investments, and so on, that are not 
balanced. 


I scarcely know how to interpret the 
last part of that statement, when the 
witness said that other governments 
have extraordinary budgets, involving 
capital investments. Evidently they 
have capital investments which are not 
entirely balanced. I suppose those are 
governments which have taken over pri- 
vate businesses and are running them. 
I make that assumption from the wit- 
ness’ testimony. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
that matter, the testimony is as read by 
the Senator from Tennessee; and I have 
no comment to make about it. The only 
comment I have—and then I shall leave 
the matter with the Senate—is, if this 
committee is worthy of being maintained, 
then it should be properly staffed. There 
is no member of the committee, whether 
he be a Senator or a Representative, who 
can carry on his work in the committee 
and in the Congress without a proper 
staff for the committee. The staff con- 
sists now of 21 members. There are six 
members of the staff in Europe at the 
present time making a study of certain 
phases of the work in order that we may 
report to the Congress from time to time. 
We can recall them, which we shall do, 
if the appropriation is not passed by the 
Congress. We shall still be a committee, 
if you please, Mr. President, we shall still 
be charged with duties, but without the 
money to carry out the responsibilities 


of the committee. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois was very much in- 
terested in the remarks of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Kem] with respect 
to what Mr. Hoffman may or may not 
have testified before the Appropriations 
Committee. I do not know what Mr. 
Hoffman testified on the subject of 
deficit financing. It is the second attack 
the Senator from Missouri has made on 
Mr. Hoffman this afternoon. 

I am not too familiar with Mr. Hoff- 
man; I have met him a few times; but I 
do know something about his back- 
ground. I know he is presumed to be one 
of the rugged individuals of this country 
who have come from the bottom, 
reached the top, and really made good in 
a big way in the industry with which he 
has been associated. He is one of the 
largest taxpayers of America. I should 
rely a great deal upon the judgment of 
an individual who pays into the United 
States Treasury the taxes he pays to keep 
the United States going, on deficit 
financing, or upon any other problem in 
which Mr. Hoffman might be interested 
and on which he might desire to offer 
testimony. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Virginia? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I heard the testi- 
mony of Mr. Hoffman on this point. Mr. 
Hoffman said he was opposed to deficit 
financing and hoped we would not have 
to resort to it, but that he thought the 
ECA program was an essential part of 
our peace program, and that he would 
rather see us engage in deficit financing 
than cut ECA below the point where it 
could do an effective job for peace. 

Mr. LUCAS. That sounds like Mr. 
Hoffman, from the few conversations I 
have had with him, I may say to my able 
friend from Virginia. But if Mr. Hoff- 
man is to be one of the issues in connec- 
tion with this appropriation, I shall 
stand by him, regardless of what the 
Senate does. In this short colloquy, 
much has been said about balancing the 
budget, and about bringing foreigners 
here to learn how we are balancing our 
budget, thereby indirectly implying crit- 
icism of the financial condition of this 
country at the present time—an implied 
rebuke, so to speak. Yet, Mr. President, 
the same individuals who are in a way 
criticizing that very thing, are now ask- 
ing the Senate to increase the appropria- 
tion of last year by $76,720. The same 
people who are talking about economy 
and balancing the budget now want the 
appropriation increased $76,720 above 
what it was last year. It is a marvelous 
thing to use the figure of $344,000, which 
has been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget, when it suits one’s purpose. 
But this is the first time anybody who 
has been talking about economy on the 
floor of the Senate has complimented 
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the Bureau of the Budget for making a 
recommendation upon anything. In 
other words, every other item in the ap- 
propriation bill represents an effort to 
cut what the Bureau of the Budget has 
recommended; yet the Budget estimate 
of $344,000 is used in order to sustain the 
position taken at the present time. So it 
seems to me if I were in the position of 
one of the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee who are seeking to add 
$76,720 to the appropriation of last year 
for the joint committee, I would not use 
the argument that the Bureau of the 
Budget had approved $344,000, when at 
the same time, the committee has sought 
to cut every other item in connection 
with ECA recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget a few months ago. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Illinois will yield, I 
must protest. 

Mr, LUCAS. PerhapsIam wrong. If 
I am, I shall certainly apologize. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is in 
error about that. Speaking from mem- 
ory, there is not one item in a dozen 
which has been cut. The committee fol- 
lowed the recommendation of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget in nearly every case. 
I express my deepest regret that the bill, 
coming from our committee after most 
careful consideration, should be criti- 
cized by our leader in this manner. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am not 
criticizing. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Oh, yes; the Sen- 
ator has criticized the Appropriations 
Committee and the members of it. Iam 
very sorry. I express my deepest regret 
that such criticism should come from my 
good friend, who I never dreamed would 
take any other part except to support 
the report of the committee, honestly 
mad. after the most careful examination, 
after a most thorough discussion, after 
weeks of study, and after probably the 
most vigorous opposition ever to be of- 
fered in the committee in the nearly 30 
years, I believe, I have been a member 
of it. 

Mr. LUCAS, I may be wrong, Mr. 
President. If I have criticized the Ap- 
propriations Committee in any way, I 
apologize, and certainly I apologize to 
my good friend from Tennessee. 

15 McKELLAR. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. LUCAS. I never want to criticize 
the Senator, or condemn him in any way. 
He is one of our great legislators. I 
know of no Member of the Senate who 
takes greater interest in his work or is 
more diligent than is the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am with the Senator 
from Tennessee on this, It is my under- 
standing the Appropriations Committee 
made a 10-percent cut in ECA funds 
recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget to the President of the United 
States. Am I wrong about that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is 
partly right, partly wrong. 

Mr. LUCAS. At any rate, the com- 
mittee did not follow the recommenda- 
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tions of the Bureau of the Budget, but 
made a cut. Iam with the committee in 
that action. I am going to support it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Iam most happy to 
hear that. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thought the Senator 
would be with me, the moment I told 
him that. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do not see why the 
controversy which has developed about 
Mr. Hoffman need be injected into this 
particular debate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I did not at all inject it 
into the debate. It was the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Kem] who injected 
it into the debate. I merely attempted 
to reply. I know the Senator wanted me 
to defend Mr. Hoffman. Had the Sena- 
tor been in the Chamber at the begin- 
ning of the discussion, he would have 
done so, if I had not. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think very highly of 
Mr. Hoffman and, generally speaking, of 
the work he has done. But I merely 
want to say a word to the distinguished 
majority leader on the subject of the 
performance thus far of this particular 
“watchcog committee.” The Senator 
from Illinois has made some remarks 
about Members of this body, who believe 
in economy, having in this instance fa- 
vored an increase in the appropriation. 
I want to say to the Senator from Illi- 
nois that I have, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, favored every decrease in ap- 
propriations which has been proposed. 
In fact, as the Senator knows, I proposed 
most of them, or a large number of them, 
both in committee and on the floor. 
There are perhaps two or three excep- 
tions. One was when I supported the 
increase in the number of agents in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, because I 
believed, in that field, it was money well 
invested. I supported the appropriation 
for the new Senate Office Building, which 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana opposed, because I thought it would 
give us equipment necessary in order to 
do a good job here, and because I be- 
lieved the additional space was needed. 

With regard to this particular item of 
appropriation for a committee, we are 
spending billions upon billions of dollars 
for the ECA, and I think the Congress 
would be derelict in its duty if it did not 
appropriate sufficient money to a com- 
mittee duly authorized by law to keep 
a watchful eye over ECA appropriations. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CARRAN] as chairman of the committee 
has done an excellent job, the members 
of the committee are conscientious, and, 
generally speaking, the joint committee 
have a very competent staff. I think 
it is entirely appropriate to ask for a 
few thousand dollars to enable a com- 
mittee to watch billions of dollars be- 
ing spent under an authorization of 
the Congress, I think it can readily be 
justified. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from New 
Hampshire is always very persuasive in 
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his arguments. Of course we can justify 
a watchdog committee with regard to 
practically every phase of Government, 
if we start such a committee. The Army, 
Navy, and Air Force spend four times as 
much all over the world at the present 
time, and we do not have any watchdog 
committees for those expenditures. May- 
be we should have one. 

Mr. BRIDGES. This is a little dif- 
ferent from money being spent by our 
own armed services. This is money 
which has been appropriated and which 
goes into a cooperative program with 
many countries in Europe, and for that 
reason there is a different relationship 
between money spent by a foreign gov- 
ernment, which this country is furnish- 
ing, and money spent by one of our own 
domestic departments. 

Mr. LUCAS. That may be true. But 
let me answer the Senator from New 
Hampshire by showing how the commit- 
tee is attempting to branch out and get 
away from the countries involved in the 
ECA. If the Senator has read the bill 
he knows that they are now asking for 
the watchdog committee to go into Japan, 
Korea, and Germany. In other words, 
they do not stop with the ECA countries, 
but they are going to many others. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Is not that the law? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not want to yield 
for a speech. I shall yield for a question, 
because I want to get along. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall obtain the 
floor in my own right. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, this is 
nothing new. 

Mr. MCCARRAN. That is correct. I 
read the provisions of the law to the 
Senate. It was the law which established 
GARIOA, and provided that the watch- 
dog committee should have observatory 
powers over the expenditures under 
GARIOA. 

Mr. LUCAS. I may be wrong, but it 
has been pointed out to me, and my own 
examination convinces me, that the lan- 
guage in this bill is broader than the 
language of last year, under the original 
act. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the dis- 
tinguished majority leader yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will yield to the Senator 
from Missouri for a question. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator if Mr. Hoffman did not appear 
before the Appropriations Committee 
and testify as follows: 

I am in a very odd position here of at- 
tempting to do a little defending of deficit 
spending, which I do not like at all. 


Mr. LUCAS. I do not know what Mr. 
Hoffman testified. I am not a member 
of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. KEM. I thought the Senator was 
undertaking to advise the Senate as to 
how Mr. Hoffman had testified. 

Mr. LUCAS. No. The distinguished 
Senator from Missouri was the only Sen- 
ator who raised that question; and the 
Senator was corrected by the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

Mr. KEM. In what respect did the 
Senator from Virginia correct me? 
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Mr. LUCAS. I understood him to say 
that Mr. Hoffman, from his testimony, 
believed in deficit financing. 

Mr. KEM. He said he would be will- 
ing to go into deficit financing, if neces- 
sary, rather than to cut down the amount 
of ERP appropriation. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is his testimony; 
but the Senator did not say that. 

Mr. KEM, I will ask that the record 
be read. 

Mr. LUCAS. Maybe I am wrong. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois cannot yield to have the 
record read. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a further question? 

Mr. LUCAS, I yield for a question. 

Mr. KEM. I will ask the Senator if 
he does not feel that this is a fair sum- 
mary of Mr. Hoffman's testimony before 
the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee 

Mr. LUCAS. I have not read it. 

Mr. KEM. Let me read it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Very well. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator has brought 
up the point. 

Mr. LUCAS. No; I did not bring it up: 
the Senator from Missouri brought it up. 

Mr. KEM. I will ask the Senator if 
he did not take some exception in that 
respect to the remark of the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. LUCAS. I merely defended Mr. 
Hoffman, and I was glad to do so. 

Mr. KEM. I will ask the Senator if 
his defense of Mr. Hoffman would go to 
the extent of saying that the following 
language used by him before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee is not a fair 
summary of his testimony on this point: 

I am put in a very odd position here of 
attempting to do a little defending of deficit 
spending, which I do not like at all. 


Mr. LUCAS. I do not like it either. 
IT agree with Mr. Hoffman. I do not know 
of anyone who does like deficit spending. 
I agree with him that if it is necessary 
to keep the program going in the interest 
of world peace, it should be done. That 
is exactly what he stated in his testi- 
mony. 

Mr. KEM. Is not that exactly what 
the Senator from Missouri said Mr. Hoff- 
man testified to? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know what the 
Senator said. I understood the Senator, 
in his speech this afternoon, was rather 
criticizing Mr. Hoffman. I do not know 
why the Senator even brought it up. 
Why was Mr. Hoffman brought into this, 
in the beginning, on the question of defi- 
cit spending? It has absolutely nothing 
to do with the pending measure before 
the Senate. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President 

Mr. LUCAS. I have the floor, and I 
shall keep it for a little while. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] said a moment ago that he could 
not understand why Mr. Hoffman was 
brought into the matter, and-I cannot 
understand it either; but in view of the 
fact that he was mentioned by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, I thought it was neces- 
sary to say a word in his behalf, which I 
am always glad to do. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS, I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I think it might be 
well for the Senator from Illinois, in 
view of his statement that the watch- 
dog committee now proposes to go into 
China and Japan, to read the law on 
the subject, the Foreign Aid Appropria- 
tion Act, providing for assistance to 
China, National Military Establishment, 
Department of the Army, civil functions, 
government and relief in occupied areas. 

I now turn to page 360 of the budget, 
and read as follows: 

And further provided, That the Joint Com- 
mittee on Foreign Economic Cooperation es- 
tablished pursuant to provisions of section 
124 (a) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, shall have the same duties, powers, 
and responsibilities with respect to programs 
carried out by appropriations for government 
and relief in occupied areas as it has with 
respect to programs under the Economic Co- 
operation Act of 1948. 


I think it would be well for the Sen- 
ator from Illinois to have some concep- 
tion of the law before he says this com- 
mittee is trying to branch out all over 
the world. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the able Sen- 
ator from Nevada for that last contribu- 
tion of his. I well know what a distin- 
guished lawyer he is. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I did not ask the 
Senator from Illinois for that. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam giving it to him, be- 
cause I like the Senator from Nevada, 
and he is a great lawyer. I would not, 
under any circumstances, attempt to 
compete with the great legal ability he 
exercises on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The sarcasm of the 
Senator from Hlinois 

Mr. LUCAS. I did not yield for that. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator was 
addressing me personally. Will he not 
yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I decline to yield. I hope 
the Senator understands it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do understand it. 

Mr. WILEY. Peace, brethren, peace! 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I do not 
find the particular section to which I 
had reference, but I shall find it before 
the debate is concluded. 

I want to get back for a moment 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield for one question. 

Mr. KEM. The one question is this: 
Is not what Mr. Hoffman has done with 
the money already entrusted to him en- 
tirely relevant and material in a debate 
on the question as to whether additional 
money shall be entrusted to him? 

Mr. LUCAS. This money is being en- 
trusted to another committee, not to Mr. 
Hoffman. 

Mr. KEM. Will the Senator further 
yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Did the Senator not refer 
to what I said earlier this afternoon in 
criticism of Mr. Hoffman, in discussing 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHerry], 
and myself? 
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Mr. LUCAS. If I can just get Mr. 
Hoffman out of the picture I shall apol- 
ogize to the Senator for anything I said. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will tke 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. May I suggest to the Sen- 
ator again, that it was he who took ex- 
ception to what I said with respect to Mr. 
Hoffman and injected himself into the 
discussion which had taken place earlier 
this afternoon and again recently. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 
The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN] in recommending this amendment 
to the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, suggested that the additional 
amount was necessary because he in- 
tended to follow a different policy from 
that which the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Bars], the former chair- 
man, had followed. The Senator from 
Nevada said: 

I believe the committee can do the best 
work by sending teams of two over to Europe 
to go in and make a study of what has been 
done by the ECA. 


Mr. President, for the full fiscal year 
1949 the committee expended $194,941.89 
of a total appropriation of $267,280. Its 
total expenditures up to June 30, 1949, 
were $209,875.56, and the committee is 
now requesting an increase of $76,720 in 
its appropriation for the fiscal year 1950. 

Mr. WILEY. How many months would 
be involved? 

Mr. LUCAS. Twelve months. There 
are 21 persons on the staff of the com- 
mittee. The committee is under the 
supervision of Charles S. Dewey, who is 
employed at a salary of $15,000 a year. 
Four of the staff members are paid $12,- 
000 annually. There are four more who 
are paid $10,330, and six who are paid 
$8,432. 

Mr. President, Mr. Dewey is paid more 
than is received by Colon F. Stam, who 
is the chief of staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
one of the most important committees 
that has ever been set up in the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Dewey gets more than al- 
most any other individual I know of who 
has ever worked around a committee 
since I have been in the Congress of the 
United States. Yet the committee wants 
nearly $77,000 more in order to put on 
about 10 more employees in connection 
with its work. 

It may be worth it, but I remind the 
Senate of the fact that the House of 
Representatives sent this bill to the Sen- 
ate without a single word about the watch 
dog committee. Of course I do not know 
what the House will do when the bill 
goes to conference, but I think I have 
a pretty good idea about this whole thing. 

Mr. President, I have studied the re- 
ports which have been made by the com- 
mittee, and of course there are some 
things in the reports which are good. 
They have prepared about a dozen re- 
ports, eight of which are available at 
the present time. I think a fair sum- 
mary can be made of the work of the 
committee as follows: 

The greater part of their activity has 
been devoted to obtaining information 
principally from ECA itself, and from 
other agencies and reporting on it. Fre- 
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quently the same information which can 
be found in its reports is available to any 
Member of Congress by calling upon the 
ECA, or going into the records of the ECA. 

Many of these reports contain infor- 
mation which is published in more de- 
tailed form in the President's Quarterly 
Report to Congress on ECA Operations. 
and in ECA documents. 

I do not say that the committee has 
not done some good work, but the Sen- 
ate and the Congress are being asked 
to make cuts in appropriations all along 
the line, and we are presented with a 
bill asking for a cut of 10 percent in 
the ECA appropriations recommended 
by the President. At the same time, 
with a going concern which has been 
operating for a year or more, and 
which ought to be functioning prop- 
erly, we are asked for an additional 
$77,000 in order to put some 8 or 10 
more people on the pay rolls, to go to 
Europe or do something else, though the 
Committee on Appropriations is going 
to Europe and going over this country, 
when this session of Congress closes, to 
do practically the same thing the watch- 
dog committee is going to do, namely, 
to ascertain how the money that has 
been appropriated is being spent. If the 
Senate wants to give them $344,000 of 
course it will do it, but I think it is time 
to begin to level-off. If we continue this 
committee, it will be spending around a 
million and a half or two million dollars, 
should we continue to increase the ap- 
propriation, before the ECA finally comes 
to a close. 

Unless the committee can show more 
than I have ever seen in any of the re- 
ports up to the present, instead of in- 
creasing the trend toward the appro- 
priation of more money and putting 
more people on the pay roll, we ought 
to do just the opposite and take some of 
them off. 

Mr. President, that is all I have to say 
with respect to the matter. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In thinking the 
matter over, I have been wondering 
whether the Senator from Illinois would 
not be on firmer ground if he changed 
his amendment to cover the expendi- 
tures made by this committee during the 
last fiscal year, which would be in the 
neighborhood, as I understand, of about 
$200,000, instead of $100,000. I think 
there is something to be said for the 
viewpoint of the able Senator from 
Nevada, that if there is to be a com- 
mittee, it should be adequately equipped. 
On the other hand, I am unable to see 
why it is necessary to increase the ex- 
penditures this year. 

So far as the argument about the Bu- 
reau of the Budget is concerned, I think 
I am accurate when I say that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget never in its life 
tampered with a suggested appropria- 
tion by the House or Senate in respect 
to its own business. It always takes 
whatever figures the House and the 
Senate present. I offer the suggestion 
I have made to the Senator. It seems 
to me if he followed it he would be on 
more tenable ground. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the suggestion made by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

Mr. DOUGLAS rose. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does my colleague de- 
sire that I yield to him? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to have my colleague clarify a 
little confusion in which I find myself. 
I take it this is an appropriation for the 
Joint Committee on Foreign Economic 
Cooperation, that it is a committee of 
both Houses. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yet the Committee 
on Appropriations is apparently asking 
us to bear the entire expenses of the joint 
committee out of the fund for the con- 
tingent expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think what will hap- 
pen is this: The appropriation will 
really come out of the Federal Treasury, 
and it will be carried into the contingent 
fund, but the contingent fund will be 
used only as a matter of convenience for 
the payment of the vouchers. I think 
that is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair 
would like to refer to the ruling in which 
he passed a while ago on the point of 
order on the amendment, and also the 
point raised by the Senator from Georgia 
in regard to the automatic recommittal 
of the bill. 

On May 3, 1938, a legislative appro- 
priation bill was under consideration, 
and the then Senator from New York, 
Mr. Copeland, made a point of order 
against a committee amendment to the 
bill which proposed to change the ap- 
pointive agency in the item for the Legis- 
lative Reference Service in the Library 
of Congress from the Librarian to the 
President of the Senate and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The Chair sustained the point of order 
made against the amendment, and held 
that the sustaining of a point of order 
against the amendment did not auto- 
matically send the bill back to the com- 
mittee. 

Later, when there was a legislative bill 
before the Senate, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKettar], the Presi- 
dent pro tempore, being in the chair, the 
committee had brought in an amend- 
ment proposing that only those Senators 
should draw mileage who had gone home 
in the interim between the second and 
third sessions of the Congress. The 
point of order was sustained on the 
ground that it changed existing law. 
The Chair held also that it did not auto- 
matically return the bill to the com- 
mittee. 

In 1940, during the consideration of 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill, when a point of order was made 
against a committee amendment which 
was sustained, an inquiry was made by 
the then Senator from Colorado, Mr. 
Adams, as to whether the sustaining of 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment would automatically send the bill 
back to the committee, and the Chair for 
the third time held that it would not. 

The Chair wanted to have that state- 
ment in the Recorp while the subject is 
fresh in the minds of Members of the 
Senate. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask the distin- 
guished Vice President, if the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL] had made 
the point of order against the bill would 
the ruling have been the same? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
does not like to pass on a point of order 
until it is made. Such a point of order 
was not made, and the Chair did not pass 
on the question. 

Mr. WHERRY. But as I understand 
the distinguished Vice President, he 
makes a distinction between a point of 
order made on an amendment and a 
point of order made on the bill itself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. The Chair might as well say that 
if a bill contained many legislative pro- 
visions which are in violation of the rule 
of the Senate, and a point of order were 
made against the whole bill on that 
ground, the Chair then would have to 
rule that the bill must be recommitted. 
But heretofore, in many instances, the 
Appropriations Committee has avoided 
that situation by withdrawing committee 
amendments which were subject to a 
point of order, and offering them from 
the floor, in which case they would not 
affect the validity of the bill insofar as 
the rule is concerned. 

A point of order may be made against 
an amendment offered from the floor 
which is in violation of the rule. Of 
course, that would not send the bill back 
to the committee automatically. But if 
any Senator should make a point of order 
against the whole bill on the ground that 
it contained provisions which were in 
violation of the rule, because they consti- 
tuted legislation on an appropriation 
bill, the Chair would feel compelled to 
rule accordingly. But that is not the 
situation on which the Chair was asked 
to rule. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, an- 
other parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. So that in the further 
consideration of the bill, if the same 
question should be raised, in order to re- 
commit the bill, it would be necessary 
that a point of order be made against 
the bl itself, against the whole bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A point of 
order, in order to operate to send the bill 
back to the commmittee, would have to 
be made against the whole bill on the 
ground that it contained legislation on 
an appropriation bill, but if a point of 
order were made to each amendment in- 
dividually in the bill, a different ruling 
would have to be made. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
realize the hour is late, but I should like 
to say a few words about the pending 
amendment. I hope the Senate will 
adopt it and allow the sum of $344,000 
for the watchdog committee. Many 
times on the floor of the Senate I have 
advocated cuts in expenditures because 
I have felt that in many cases such cuts 
were justified, because the amounts pro- 
posed to be appropriated were extrava- 
gant, and a better job could be done with 
less money. 
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While I am not a member of the 
watchdog committee I know something 
about the work it has been doing. The 
question with which Congress is faced 
today is: Does the Congress desire to 
have a committee independently to in- 
vestigate certain problems connected 
with the expenditure of much more than 
$4,000,000,000 a year? The “watchdog 
committee” is a joint committee of both 
Houses of Congress, with 21 members, 
and a staff. The purpose of the com- 
mittee is to supervise the expenditures 
in a way, or at least to obtain knowledge 
for the Senate and for the House re- 
specting the $4,000,000,000, in some 16 or 
18 countries, in the Pacific area as well 
as in the Atlantic area. 

We are now quibbling over whether 
the committee shall be allowed $100,000 
or $344,000. There are two ways to kill 
the committee. One is to vote no money 
for it at all, thus letting it pass out of 
existence. The other way is to appro- 
priate the sum of, say, $100,000 for its 
work, with which the committee could 
employ some 8 or 10 persons to act as 
members of its staff. If that is what 
the Congress of the United States wants 
to do, that is what it should do—vote 
it out of existence, or make it impotent 
to do its work efficiently. There is no 
use in the committee trying to do its 
work for the Congress unless it does it 
well. I hope the Senate will vote the 
full amount. That will enable the com- 
mittee to have a sufficient staff to func- 
tion properly. 

If there is one committee of the Sen- 
ate which today does not have a suffi- 
cient staff, it is the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I have advocated, and there is 
in the independent offices appropriation 
bill, a provision for $800,000 for the GAO 
to employ a new staff in order that it 
may do much needed work for the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the Senate 
and the Appropriations Committee of 
the House. When the Government is 
spending upward of $42,000,000,000 a 
year, there should be a staff composed 
of a sufficient number of efficient mem- 
bers to look into questions which are 
before the Congress in connection with 
appropriations and give the Congress the 
benefit of their independent judgment. 

It has been said that if we want the 
evidence all we have to do is to call up 
Mr. Hoffman, or members of his staff, 
and obtain it. I appreciate the great 
work Paul Hoffman has done. He is try- 
ing to do efficient work. But he cannot 
exercise the discipline over his staff that 
Congress can in respect to its own staff. 
If we want independent figures and inde- 
pendent facts with respect to the various 
countries where ECA money is being 
spent, we should be at liberty to send our 
own staff there. 

Mr. President, I remember when this 
question arose on the floor for the first 
time. Congress in providing appropria- 
tions for ECA created a watchdog com- 
mittee. Now, after the watchdog com- 
mittee has been in existence, for 1 year, 
it is in the control of the majority party. 
It is no longer in the control of the 
minority party. Why should it not con- 
tinue in order that the Appropriations 
Committee may do its work efficiently? 
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I hope the Senate will vote the full 
amount of $344,000. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I had a 
conversation last evening with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SMITH]. He hoped he could be 
present today because he is a member of 
the watchdog committee. He advised 
me that he thought probably the amount 
could be cut to around $200,000. I am 
going to modify my amendment by in- 
creasing the amount to $200,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The modi- 
fied amendment offered by the Senator 
from Illinois to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nevada on behalf of 
the committee will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, line 3 
of the amendment of the committee, it is 
proposed to strike out “$344,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$200,000.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
hope the amendment will not prevail. I 
again urge upon the Senate either to put 
the committee out of business completely 
and make no appropriations for it what- 
ever; let us discharge the staff, and let 
the committee stand without any funds 
whatever, which will put it out of busi- 
ness, or else give it funds ample to per- 
form the duties which the law prescribes 
it perform. If any Senator were to 
charge that the committee has been ex- 
travagant, that it has been lavish in its 
expenditures, that any member of the 
committee has traveled unnecessarily at 
the expense of the Congress, then I 
should like to have him say so. But I 
can assure anyone who would make such 
a charge that there would not be a word 
of truth in it. 

The salary fixed for Mr. Dewey was 
fixed when Mr. Dewey was selected by 
unanimous vote of the committee. Mr. 
Dewey was regarded as having qualifica- 
tions, talents, and experience which 
warranted such a salary. The other 
members, who receive $12,000 and 
$10,000, respectively, are attorneys of 
standing. They were taken from posi- 
tions in which they were undoubtedly 
receiving more than that. They are now 
doing good work for the committee. 
They have traveled in Europe and 
brought back reports. 

So far as our getting the information 
from ECA itself is concerned, there is 
not a word of foundation for such pro- 
cedure. We have obtained our infor- 
mation from the grass roots, by going to 
authentic sources of information. What 
we did was to present the information to 
Mr. Hoffman and say, “Here is our in- 
formation. Look into it and see if you 
want to correct the procedure. If you 
do, we shall be glad to give you the in- 
formation we have gathered.“ In many 
instances he was grateful for the infor- 
mation we gave him, and corrected his 
policies accordingly. 

Let us not keep this committee in ex- 
istence but impotent because it has not 
the money with which to perform its du- 
ties. If $344,000 is allowed, it will be al- 
lowed after a study has been made of 
what we should do. I have already 
stated that we were unable to carry out 
our responsibilities with reference to 
GARIOA because we did not feel that we 
had sufficient funds to perform our du- 
ties, so we sent no ons to follow up in 
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connection with GARIOA. We did fol- 
low up as regards ECA, and we brought 
the information not only to Mr. Hoff- 
man, but to the Congress itself, by means 
of printed reports. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. 

Mr. President, I leave the subject with 
the Senate, with the statement that it is 
a thousand times better that the com- 
mittee go out of existence than to be do- 
ing only a quarter job or a half job, or 
no job at all. 

I now yield to the Senator from Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
the Senator talks about the committee 
being put out of business under this 
amendment. I am mystified by the par- 
allel statement that the amount now 
proposed is substantially the same 
amount which the committee spent in 
the last fiscal year. Am I correct in that 
statement? 

Mr. MCCARRAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect; but we did not carry out our re- 
sponsibilities as we should have done, be- 
cause we did not feel that we had sufi- 
cient funds. We did not carry out the 
obligations which were imposed upon us 
by the law which I read to the Senator 
from Illinois a little while ago. This 
was under the GARIOA Act, which was 
a different act from the ECA Act, in 
which it was provided: 

And provided further, That the Joint Com- 
mittee on Foreign Economic Cooperation es- 
tablished pursuant to provisions of section 
124 (a) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, shall have the same duties, powers, and 
responsibilities with respect to programs car- 
ried out by appropriations for government 
and relief in occupied areas as it has with 


respect to programs under the Economic Co- 
operation Act of 1948. 


We were unable to go into that work 
because we did not feel that we had the 
funds. We were unable to carry out our 
duties under the GARIOA Act, and under 
the relief act pursuant to it. That being 
true, we asked for additional funds so 
that we might be properly staffed to 
carry out our obligations under the two 
acts. We have been fulfilling our duties 
to the best of our ability under one act. 
We must carry out our duties with refer- 
ence to the two acts, or not at all, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I was curious 
about the Senator’s statement that the 
committee would be out of business if it 
had the same amount of money for next 
year that it had last year, in view of the 
very fine job it did last year with the 
money it had. So I cannot see how the 
committee would be put out of business 
overnight if it had the same amount of 
money during the next year as it had 
during last year. 

Mr. McCARRAN. We have additional 
duties to carry out under a different act 
of Congress. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I wish to 
make one statement before we vote. On 
page 12 of the bill there is an amendment 
which provides as follows: 

Provided further, That the Joint Committee 
on Foreign Economic Cooperation established 
pursuant to provisions of section 124 (a) of 
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the Economic Cooperation Act cf 1948, as 
amended, shall have the same duties, powers, 
and responsibilities with respect to programs 
carried out by appropriations for government 
and relief in occupied areas as it has with 
respect to programs under said act. 


That is a committee amendment. I 
now find that this is the same as the 
basic law read by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada a moment ago, The 
Senator from Illinois had a right to be- 
lieve, when he read this language, that 
it was something new. After all, in my 
opinion this amendment is absolutely 
unnecessary, because it is already writ- 
ten into the law. That is the reason I 
made the argument which I made a 
moment ago, because I had a right to 
believe, without going back and reread- 
ing the basic law, that under this amend- 
ment they were going into occupied areas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This lan- 
guage seems to be merely a repetition of 
the law itself, heretofore enacted. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Chair is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For what 
reason it is repeated, the Chair has no 
knowledge. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, I am one of those to whom I em 
sure the majority leader referred when 
he said that he was rather surprised that 
Senators who are always lor economy 
should now favor a larger appropriation 
for this committee. 

I am certainly in favor of the watch- 
dog committee, and I am in favor of 
giving it enough money to do the job 
properly. I refer to the colloquy which 
I had with the distinguished majority 
leader when Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 38 was introduced, which provides 
for a legislative committee, and provides 
for furnishing sufficient personnel,to the 
committee to enable it properly to dis- 
charge its responsibilities. I say with all 
sincerity that I feel that the committee 
amendment is justified, and I hope that 
it will prevail. 

Some mention has been made this 
afternoon of the money which is to be 
spent by ECA in the study of fiscal poli- 
cies in the United States. We are talk- 
ing about providing the committee with 
funds to carry out its responsibilities. 
Whether we are for the committee or 
not, I agree with the Senator from 
Nevada that unless we give the commit- 
tee enough money to do the job properly, 
we should abolish the committee. 

We are talking about an appropria- 
tion of $344,000. For the Recorp, I should 
like to refer to pages 122 and 123 of the 
hearings. I shall not take the time to 
read all the discussion. On those pages 
will be found a colloquy between Mr, 
Hoffman, the Administrator, for whom 
I have profound respect, and the junior 
Senator from Nebraska. 

First there was the question of spend- 
ing $500,000 to bring officials over here 
from foreign countries to study the bal- 
ancing of the budget and the fiscal poli- 
cies of the United States. Mr. Hoffman’s 
comment was that he had never heard 
of it, and that it was fantastic. 

Then I asked about the $800,000 ear- 
marked to send ECA representatives 
overseas to carry to Europe the gospel of 
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good financial management, and to learn 
something about financing. Mr. Hoff- 
man stated that that was fantastic; that 
it was misrepresentation, misinforma- 
tion. Yet it will be found from page 
123 that I quoted from the justifications, 
which dealt with the expenditure of $1,- 
300,000 to bring a few Europeans over to 
the United States to learn how to bal- 
ance the budget, which has not been 
balanced for 16 years. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Then it is proposed 
to send representatives from here over 
to Europe to learn the same thing. Just 
think of it. 

When I finally confronted Mr. Hoff- 
man with the justifications, he said that 
he still thought the figures were fan- 
tastic, and that he could not believe the 
record. 

I do not mention that as a refiection 
against Mr. Hoffman. I respect him. I 
believe that as Administrator he has 
done as well as anyone could have done 
in handling the ECA funds. The point 
I am making is that we are arguing 
over an appropriation of $344,000 to 
equip a committee with a staff which can 
do the job; yet we do not even raise 
our voices against an expenditure of $1,- 
300,000 so that Europeans may under- 
stand how we balance the budget over 
here, and in order that we may go over 
there and see how they balance theirs. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I had assumed, when 
the first inquiry was made about people 
coming over here to learn about balanc- 
ing the budget, that it was a humorous 
suggestion; but it has been repeated so 
often that I fear it is being taken seri- 
ously. Even if it be true that that is one 
of the things they might hope to learn 
here, and even if it might be that they 
would be disappointed if they hoped to 
learn it, would not they also hope to 
learn a little something in a field in 
which we can teach the world better 
than anyone else can teach, namely, 
something of the industrial techniques 
they need to learn about in order to be 
able to produce more at less cost? Is not 
that the real reason why they would hope 
to come to the United States? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in 
answer I shall read the colloquy to the 
Senator. I would not wish to misrepre- 
sent it: 

You are sending them money to learn how 
to spend money on deficits, 


Then there is the following statement 
by Mr. Hoffman, and the further state- 
ment by me: 


In the first place, the statement is fantastic. 

Senator WHERRY. I just got it out of the 
Wall Street Journal. 

Let me ask you about this: 

“Another $800,000 are earmarked to speed 
ECA envoys overseas carrying to Europe the 
gospel of good financial managing. Sponsors 
figure 36,000 man-days will be spent in two- 
way educational processes.” 


There is nothing there about indus- 
trial production. 
I read further: 


My question then was: 
Are you going to do that? 
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If you did not get that $800,000, you would 
not wreck your program over there, would 
you, Mr, Hoffman? 

Now, the next thing in the record is: 

Mr. Horrman. I cannot tell you about the 
$800,000, or $500,000. I do not know where 
those figures came from. That is more mis- 
information you get in newspapers. 


I read further: 

Now, Mr. Hoffman, if you will turn to page 
III-12 of your justifications, here is what you 
say: 


I wish I had the justification here. It 
is a large bound book, with the title 
printed in gold letters, and it gives all the 
justifications. 

I said this to Mr. Hoffman: 

Here is what you say: 

The program envisages some 16,000 man- 
days to be spent outside the United States by 
United States Government and other experts 
and that some 20,000 man-days will be spent 
in the United States by those who can benefit 
from the observation and study of American 
practices and standards. 


In other words, practices and standards 
of finance. That relates to the justifica- 
tion. 

I read further: 

Then you have the following: 

Visits of officials to United States, $500,000. 

Expert services provided to Europe, 
$800,000. 

That might be a small thing to you, but 
here is the exact amount for the very pur- 
poses that were presented to you yesterday. 


They were in the justification; yet Mr. 
Hoffman said they were fantastic, so he 
said, because they came out of the news- 
papers. 

I read further: 

You said the statement was fantastic; that 
it was misinformation, and it was right in 
your justification. 

I want to ask you this question, as one who 
is seeking to do what you are trying to do— 


And I compliment him; I think he is 
trying to do a good job— 
as you say, to get every dollar’s worth out of 
every dollar we spend. 

If you do not know any more about your 
justification than that, how can you tell me 
that if you reduce the budget $1,000,000,000 
or half a billion dollars it is going to wreck 
the economy of Europe? 

Mr. Horrman. That is a very embarrassing 
question. 


Mr. President, there is not one word 
there about any study regarding the 
productivity of industry in the United 
States. Not one word about such a mat- 
ter appears in the entire colloquy. Two 
figures are mentioned: $500,000 to be 
used to permit foreigners to come to the 
United States and study how to balance 
our budget, and $800,000 to be used by 
certain representatives of the United 
States to go to the foreign countries and 
study how to balance their budgets. 
Those are the figures referred to in the 
colloquy, and that is why the matter is 
under discussion now. Those figures ap- 
pear in the justification. 

Yet, Mr. President, we are quarreling 
about an item of $144,000 to be given to 
the “watchdog committee” to enable it 
to employ an expert staff which can help 
us and guide us in connection with the 
spending of nearly $5,000,000,000. Just 
imagine, Mr. President, we are quarreling 
about an item of $144,000 in connection 
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with the spending of approximately 
$5,000,000,000. Yet in the justification 
there are two items totaling $1,300,000, 
which we are told are to be used to 
teach foreigners how to balance the 
budget of the United States of America, 
which has been out of balance almost 
ever since I can remember, and also are 
to be used to send experts from the 

United States to learn how to balance the 

budgets of the European countries. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. PEPPER ad- 
dressed the Chair. f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Tennessee, and then I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
simply wish to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska if he will place in the Recorp 
at this point section V, on page III-11 of 
the justification, running down to the 
end of that section. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that that may be 
done, because that is what I have been 
discussing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

v. ASS TANCE IN APPROVING PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION, FINANCIAL PRACTICES, AND ECO- 
NOMIC REPORTING 
ECA’s willingness to act favorably on Euro- 

pean requests for assistance in the improve- 
ment of Government administration is based 
on the conviction that economic recovery is 
directly dependent upon the effectiveness of 
plans and administrative action on the part 
of the governments. The competence of 
the ministries of economics, industry, public 
works, agriculture, and finance, determines in 
large measure how well the countries can 
carry their ERP responsibilities. Poorly or- 
ganized government agencies devoid of well 
selected and trained personnel or utilizing 
antiquated -methods constitute a serious 
hindicap to economic recovery. 

Under the bilateral agreements partici- 
pating countries are obligated to make all 
practicable measures to balance their in- 
ternal budgets as a means toward stabilizing 
of the currency. Inadequate controls over 
governmental expenditures and ineffective or 
inadequate systems of taxation create unbal- 
anced budgets thereby contributing to infia- 
tion and postponing recovery. 

Any steps which ECA can take, at the in- 
vitation and with the consent of the par- 
ticipating government, to assist in improving 
the administration of those ministries con- 
cerned with ERP matters and securing coor- 
dination among them may constitute a 
contribution toward recovery of substantially 
greater value than an equivalent expendi- 
ture for commodities or raw materials. 

The program envisages some 16,000 man- 
days to be spent outside the United States by 
United States Government and other experts 
and that some 20,000 man-days will be spent 
in the United States by those who can benefit 
from the observation and study of American 
practices and standards. 

Visits of officials to United States $500, 000 

Expert services provided to Europe. 800, 000 


Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me at this time? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Perhaps I did not hear 
something the Senator from Nebraska 
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read, but in what he read I did not hear 
anything which would show that the pur- 
pose of the missions of such foreigners to 
the United States would be to learn how 
to balance the governmental budget. 
Will the Senator from Nebraska be kind 
enough to refer to the language stating 
that they were to come to the United 
States to learn how to balance the gov- 
ernmental budget? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the col- 
loquy is four or five pages long. If the 
Senator from Florida wishes to place a 
different interpretation on it, that will be 
perfectly agreeable to me. The Senator 
from Florida can do so, and can make a 
speech in the Senate tomorrow regarding 
that matter, if he wishes to. 

But as a United States Senator, I 
have placed my interpretation of that 
matter in the Recorp. If the Senator 
from Florida wishes to place a different 
interpretation upon it, he can do so. 

But I say that what I have indicated 
is the purpose of the proposed expendi- 
ture of $1,300,000, and yet we are quar- 
reling about the expenditure of a total 
of $344,000 for the staff of a committee 
whose services have been very valuable 
in connection with these foreign ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I wonder whether per- 
haps closer inspection of this matter may 
show that if this provision is approved by 
the Congress, these foreigners will come 
to the United States to find out how we 
get away without balancing our budget. 
Has the Senator from Nebraska any 
comment to make as to that? 

Mr. WHERRY. I say the RECORD 
shows that studying the balancing of the 
budget is the primary purpose for which 
these foreigners will come to the United 
States, under this appropriation, if it is 
made. 

Yet Mr. Hoffman said, when he was 
questioned about this matter: 

I do not know where those figures came 
from. That is more misinformation you get 
in newspapers. 


And later he said: 
That is a very embarrassing question. 


Mr. President, it is all right for him to 
take that position, but that is all the 
more reason why there should be a 
watchdog committee to help Mr. Hoff- 
man and to help the Congress. Under 
the circumstances, I think the proposed 
expenditure of $344,000 is a good invest- 
ment in good government. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Are we to under- 
stand that in the colloquy with Mr. Hoff- 
man, he stated he did not know that 
there was in the budget an item of $800,- 
000 and another item of $500,000 for the 
purposes the Senator from Nebraska has 
described? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. Hoffman did 
not know that those items were in the 
budget, and neither did he know their 
purpose? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct, 
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Mr. CAPEHART. I can think of no 
better reason, then, why we should have 
somebody to check on the ECA appro- 
priations. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Iowa. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, just 
a moment, please. Did not the Senator 
from Nebraska yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He did, but 
the Chair thought the Senator from In- 
diana had completed his statement and 
that the Senator from Nebraska had 
finished yielding to him. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am sorry, but I 
have not finished. I think the Chair 
was perhaps a little quick on the trigger, 
although I appreciate that perhaps we 
should proceed a little more expeditiously 
in deciding about this matter. 

But I wish to say that the watchdog 
committee certainly can render an im- 
portant service by watching the budget 
the Director of the ECA sets up, even if 
it does nothing more than inform him 
what is in his budget. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to get my thinking about these matters 
straight. I understand we are quarrel- 
ing, not about $300,000 or $400,000, but 
about a total of $144,000, because the 
opponents of the committee amend- 
ment want the total amount to be $200,- 
000 and the proponents of the committee 
amendment wish the total to be $344,000. 
So it seems to me that only $144,000 is 
involved in this controversy. Does the 
Senator agree as to that? 

Mr. WHERRY. Oh, yes. In fact, I 
shall agree with almost anything in that 
connection if the Senate votes to allow 
the $344,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Ilinois 
to the committee amendment, beginning 
on page 1, in line 10. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is the vote to be taken 
on the Lucas amendment involving a 
reduction to $200,000 of the McCarran 
amendment offered on behalf of the com- 
mittee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ilinois, 
as modified, to the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada, offered on behalf 
of the committee, on page 1 in line 10. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, and Mr. AIKEN voted “yea” when 
his name was called. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 
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Mr. BREWSTER. I should like to 
know what the vote is being taken upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will endeavor to state it: 

The Senator from Illinois has offered 
an amendment, which now has been 
modified, to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nevada, on behalf of 
the committee, on page 1, in line 10. The 
effect of the modified amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois to the amendment 
offered on behalf of the committee 
would be to reduce the appropriation 
from $344,000 to $200,000. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois, as modified, to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nevada on 
behalf of the committee is what is now 
being voted on. 

Mr. BREWSTER. So a vote of “yea” 
would be for the amount of $200,000; is 
that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
thinks so. [Laughter.] 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senators from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son and Mr. CxHavez], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr, JOHNSON], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lonel, 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
lad (Mr. McGratx], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McManon], the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr MILLER], the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Murray], and the 
Senators from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor 
and Mr. Typincs] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HUMPHREY] and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] are absent on 
public business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BaLpWwin] and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. REED] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tozey] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The senior and junior Senators from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmirH and Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON] are absent because of illness. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmitH] would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN], and the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Morse] are detained on official 
business, 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—30 

Aiken Hunt Myers 
Byrd Ives Neely 
Douglas Johnson, Tex. Pepper 
Dulles Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 

Kerr Sparkman 
Fulbright Langer Stennis 
George Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Graham Lucas Thye 
Green McFarland Vandenberg 
Hoey Magnuson Withers 
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NAYS—41 
Brewster Gurney O'Mahoney 
Bricker Hayden Robertson 
Bridges Hickenlooper Russell 
Butler Holland Schoeppel 
Cain Kem Smith, Maine 
Capehart Kilgore Taft 
Chapman Knowland Taylor 
Connally McCarran Thomas, Okla 
Cordon McCarthy Watkins 
Donnell McClellan Wherry 
Ecton McKellar Wiley ` 
Ellender Malone Williams 
Ferguson Martin Young 
Gillette Mundt 
NOT VOTING—25 
Anderson Jenner Morse 
Baldwin Johnson, Colo. Murray 
Chavez Kefauver O'Conor 
Downey Long 
Eastland McGrath Smith, N. J. 
Flanders McMahon Tobey 
Hendrickson Maybank Tydings 
Hill Miller 
Humphrey Millikin 


So Mr. Lucas’ amendment, as modified, 
to Mr. McCarran’s amendment on be- 
half of the committee, was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
now is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


ANNOUNCEMENT AS TO CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, on Friday 
last I announced that tomorrow evening 
we would hold a night session. I have 
conferred with the minority leader, the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], 
and other Senators, and, around 7:30 
o’clock tomorrow, we will start the call 
of the calendar, from the beginning. I 
want Senators to be notified of that fact 
now, as I know all Senators will want to 
be present when the calendar is called. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished majority leader em- 
phasize again that the calendar will be 
called from the beginning, not from the 
point where we left off on the last call of 
the calendar? 

Mr. LUCAS. The calendar will be 
called from beginning to end. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator, by his announcement, mean 
that the call is for unobjected-to bills? 

Mr. LUCAS. All bills. We are going 
to start at the beginning and call all 
bills. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But only 
bills to which there is no objection; is 
that correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Chair is correct. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


S. 40. An act for the relief of William D. 
Norris; 

S.256. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended; 

5.266. An act modifying a limitation af- 
fecting the pension, compensation, or retire- 
ment pay payable on account of an incompe- 
tent veteran without dependents during 
hospitalization, institutional or domiciliary 
care; 
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S. 275. An act for the relief of Arthur C. 
Jones; 

S. 447. An act to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, to regulate 
the transportation, packing, marking, and 
description of explosives and other dangerous 
articles; 

S. 584. An act for the relief of Rudolf A. V. 
Raff; 4 
S. 811. An act to adjust the effective date 
of certain awards of pensions and compensa- 
tions payable by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; 

S. 897. An act for the relief of Williarn 
Henry Tickner; 

S. 1080. An act for the relief of James A. 
Gordon; 

S. 1266. An act for the relief of Hayward 
O. Brandon; 

S. 1330. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain allotted inherited land on the 
Winnebago Reservation, Nebr. 

S. 1405. An act to provide for the admission 
to, and the permanent residence in, the 
United States of Poon Lim; 

S. 1429. An act for the relief of Lacey C. 
Zapf; 

S. 1742. An act removing certain restric- 
tions imposed by the act of March 8, 1888, 
on certain lands authorized by such act to 
be conveyed to the trustees of Porter 
Academy; and 

S. 2010. An act to extend for 1 year the 
authority of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs respecting leases and leased property. 


RECESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, July 26, 1949, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 25 (legislative day of June 
2), 1949: 

In THE AIR Force 

The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Air Force of the 
United States under the provisions of section 
515, Officer Personnel Act of 1947: 


To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. George Robert Kennebeck, 47A, 
United States Air Force Dental Corps. 

Brig. Gen. Harry George Armstrong, 209A, 
Air Force of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, United States Air Force Medical 
Corps). 

Chaplain (Col.) Charles Irving nter, 
668A, Air Force of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U. S. Air Force Chaplain). 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Michael Gerard Healy, 188A, United 
States Air Force Medical Corps. 

Col, Otis Blaine Schreuder, 198A, United 
States Air Force Medical Corps. 

Col. Robert Frederick Tate, 363A, United 
States Air Force. 

Col. Roger James Browne, 449A, United 
States Air Force. 

Col. Richard Joseph O'Keefe, 566A, United 
States Air Force. 

Col. Dan Clark Ogle, 602A, United States 
Air Force Medical Corps. 

Col. Albert Henry Schwichtenberg, 665A, 
United States Air Force Medical Corps. 

Col. William Henry Powell, Jr., 684A, Air 
Force of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force Medical Corps). 


POSTMASTERS 


The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
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ALABAMA 


William L. Albritton, Camden, Ala., in 
place of H. H. Dale, retired. 

Robert C. Salter, Castleberry, Ala., in place 
of E. H. Carter, transferred. 

Mary M. Davis, Chunchula, Ala. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1948. 

Autry S. King, Eight Mile, Ala., in place of 
R. L. Williams, resigned. 

John P. Gottler, Elberta, Ala., in place of 
L. Lindoerfer, resigned. 

Russell S. Campbell, Heflin, Ala., in place of 
C. L. Wager, removed. 


ARKANSAS 


William L. Nabors, Donaldson, Ark. in 
place of J. H. Long, retired. 

Roger P. Klie, Grady, Ark., in place of A. J. 
Clemmons, deceased. 

Paul E. Williamson, Jr., Holly Grove, Ark., 
in place of R. L. Sain, transferred. 

Avery A. Kaylor, Lavaca, Ark., in place of 
E. J. Stroub, declined. 

Harold M. Jinks, Piggott, Ark., in place of 
R. MeNiel, resigned. 

Anna P. Essary, State College, Ark., in place 
of N. A. Rogers, removed. 

Lois G. Wright, Sweet Home, Ark., in place 
of E. F. Godfrey, resigned. 


CALIFORNIA 


Thomas B. Thomson, Azusa, Calif., in place 
of A. McIntire, resigned. 

Monte F. Inskeep, Buena Park, Calif., in 
place of C. W. Brenner, retired. 

Floyd W. Patterson, Coyote, Calif., in place 
of M. A. Rodont, retired. 

Thomas H. Ellis, Jr., Cutten, Calif., in place 
of R. W. Mitchell, resigned. 

Ruby E. Sportsman, Fellows, Calif., in place 
of W. A. Filer, resigned. 

Clarence L. Batten, Fortuna, Calif., in place 
of P. W. Hunter, retired. 

Cecil E. Bolt, Fowler, Calif., in place of 
J. W. Winton, deceased. 

Ellen I. Fitzgerald, Happy Camp, Calif., in 
place of V. L. Toleman, resigned. 

Earl W. Johnston, Ivanhoe, Calif., in place 
of W. F. Pritchard, deceased. 

Anselmo G. Escobar, Mecca, Calif., in place 
of A. B. Ruth, resigned. 

Angus F. Greene, Muroc, Calif., in place of 
F. J. Schultz, resigned. 

George H. Gaskins, Oleum, Calif., in place 
of S. Briggs, resigned. 

Hamil L. Arthurs, San Marcos, Calif., in 
place of S. L. Diaz, resigned. 

Gilbert Cobarubia, Sloughhouse, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1948. 

Edwin O. King, Sonora, Calif., in place of 
C. E. Orteg# retired. 


COLORADO 


Alice P, Allison, Eaton, Colo., in place of 
G. F. Springston, deceased. 


CONNECTICUT 

John F, Heneghan, Hartford, Conn., in 
place of E. J. Dillon, deceased. 

Margaret S. Barboza, New Hartford, Conn., 
in place of M. W. Sinnott, retired, 

George A. Sharon, Somers, Conn., in place 
of N. E. Welch, retired. 

Arthur H. Buttery, Waterford, Conn., in 
place of J. J. Burns, retired. 


FLORIDA 

Julian F. Clifton, Flagler Beach, Fla., in 
place of C. E. Ranger, retired. 

Margaret V. Lindsey, Homosassa Springs, 
Fla. Office became Presidential July 1, 1948. 

George E. Lawrence, Grand Ridge, Fla., in 
place of I. B. McMillan, removed. 

Leland R. Brallier, Lake Butler, Fla., in 
place of M. G. Langford, resigned. 

Jessie L. Justice, Lake Hamilton, Fla., in 
place of H. D. Hall, deceased. 

Harry J. Hopcraft, Mount Dora, Fla., in 
place of C. C. Dooley, deceased. 

Herbert A. Marlowe, Newberry, Fla., in 
place of E. L. Hadsock, resigned. 


Calif. 
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Joseph W. Padgett, Panama City, Fla., in 
place of R. R. Morris, resigned. 

William D. Thomas, Samoset, Fla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1948. 

Charlotte L. Jenkins, Sharpes, Fla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1948. 

GEORGIA 

Bennie F. Wammock, Adrian, Ga., in place 
of J. R. Youmans, resigned, 

Olive S. Rich, Bartow, Ga,, in place of L. S. 
Smith, deceased. 

Walter F. Wells, Jr., Bishop, Ga., in place 
of R. E. Branch, Jr., resigned. 

Robert P. Wight, Cairo, Ga., in place of 
J. S. Weathers, retired. 

Edith M. Holmes, Conley, Ga. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1948. 

Endine M. Hart, Ellaville, Ga., in place of 
J. H. Hart, deceased. 

George E. Chandler, Jr., Keysville, Ga., in 
place of L. B. Way, transferred. 5 

Neon E. Bass, Leslie, Ga., in place of E. L. 
Wilson, retired. 

Harry Baggs Chapman, Ludowici, Ga. in 
place of A. B, Howard, resigned. 

Virginia K. Kinsey, Mayfield, Ga., in place 
of R. H. Kinsey, resigned. 

Kathryn E. C. Hanley, Millhaven, Ga., in 
place of O. W. Stubbs, resigned. 

Adahbelle, Elrod, Murrayville, Ga. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1948. 

Charles Earl Sewell, Newnan, Ga., in place 
of D. S. Cuttino, resigned. 

Cordelia A. Flournoy, Newton, Ga., in place 
of Ivey M. Cox, retired. 

Jack Herring, Ochlechnee, Ga., in place of 
Sara W. Bulloch, resigned. 

Monteen L. Sanders, Parrott, Ga., in place 
of Wilma G. Cook, resigned. 
Samuel W. McNair, Stapleton, Ga., in place 
of E. J, Stapleton, transferred. 

Ray G. Spanger, Sunny Side, Ga. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1948. 

Maro L. Callier, Talbotton, Ga., in place of 
J. H. Mahone, transferred. 

William F. Lambert, Temple, Ga., in place 
of A. B. Crews, transferred. 

Claude Rountree, Thomasville, Ga., in place 
oï B. C. Blanton, deceased. 

Thomas C. Fowler, Woodstock, Ga., in place 
of H. L. Johnston, deceased. 


HAWAII 


Jack K. Saito, Makaweli, Hawaii, in place of 
M. J. Carvalho, retired. 


IDAHO 


Charles S. Thornley, McCammon, Idaho, in 
place of B. Y. Edwards, removed. 

Mabel Logue, Stibnite, Idaho, in place of 
Edna N. Martin, resigned. 


ILLINOIS 


Leland H. Watson, Ashmore, III., in place of 
Carolyn Carter, deceased. 

John Pugh, Cutler, III., in place of M. F. 
Snook, retired. 

Rae A. Arnould, Dixon, III., in place of G. J. 
Fruin, deceased. 

Hazen L. Ernst, Gibson City, Ill., in place of 
Eleanor Onken, resigned. 

Charles J. Ginaine; Glenview, III., in place 
of Emily M. Cole, retired. 

Beverly C. Wilborn, Grayville, III., in place 
of P. L. Wells, transferred. 

Francis M. Perkins, Lawrenceville, II., in 
place of P. F. Lewis, deceased. 

Luella A. Nixon, Lomax, III., in place of 
V. F. Nixon, deceased. 

Dale A. Schwarz, Roberts, III., in place of 
P. W. Walters, resigned. 

Nellie J. Lovelace, Rockton, Ill., in place of 
W. W. Sloan, retired. 

Clyde B. Miller, West Salem, III., in place of 
J. D. Lopp, resigned. 

Pearl V. Reilly, Winnebago, Ill., in place of 
C. E. Reilly, retired. 

INDIANA 


Verner L. Bowers, Crawfordsville, Ind., in 
place of Ira Clouser, retired. 
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Harry McOsker, Ewing, Ind., in place of 
W. L. Eastin, retired. 

George L. Staley, Garrett, Ind., in place of 
A. G. Houser, retired. 

Charles C. Gilmore, Griffin, Ind., in place of 
Mable A. Price, transferred. 

Charles Woodrow Zehner, Windtall, Ind., 
in place of B. B. Plummer, retired. 


IOWA 


Jack R. Campbell, Blockton, Iowa, in place 
of E. R. Adams, transferred. 

Oscar A. Jaeger, Decorah, Iowa, in place of 
Allen Wise, deceased. 

Henry M. McMillan, Elgin, Iowa, in place 
of G. J. Mosby, resigned. 

Henry Bendorf, High, Iowa. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1947. 

Jeanette L. Mennen, Kesley, Iowa, in place 
of Mary Bode, resigned 

Lawrence Isaac Colman, Macedonia, Iowa, 
in place of Gladys DeBolt, resigned. 

John W. Johnson, Marathon, Iowa, in place 
of W. A. Staton, transferred. 

Rose M. Wedeking, Nemaha, Iowa, in place 
of Edith Page, retired. 

Lawrence L. Hagie, Osceola, Iowa, in place 
of Joe Goodman, retired. 

Arthur Klein, Pella, Iowa, in place of Ed- 
ward Van Zante, resigned, 

Harry A. Eddy, Rhodes, Iowa, in place of 
Gayle Snedecor, resigned. 

Julia A. Scott, Titonka, Iowa, in place of 
L. E. Newville, retired. 

Albert J. Schmidt, Winfield, Iowa, in place 
of B. G. Carper, resigned. 


KANSAS 


Reginald D. Bennett, Cottonwood Falls, 
Kans., in place of C. H. Wadsworth, retired. 

Ralph L. Bogart, Gypsum, Kans., in place 
of H. A. Mason, resigned. 

Homer C. Brunow, Kensington, Kans., in 
place of W. F. Kunze, resigned. 

John G. Wilson, Moline, Kans., in place of 
O. H. Wilson, deceased. 

Roy J. Considine, Sterling, Kans., in place 
of T. W. Ross, resigned. 

KENTUCKY 

Henry M. Piper, Farmington, Ky., in place 
of J. A. Usher, retired. 

Robert X. West, Independence, Ky., in place 
of A. B. Jaeger, deceased. 

Claude G. Bonar, Newport, Ky., in place of 
W. A. Eimer, retired, 


LOUISIANA 


Horace G. Hines, Sr., Bethany, La., in place 
of E. A. Matlock, resigned. 

Charles H. Avery, Dubach, La. in place of 
R. L. Colvin, resigned. 

William A. Hogan, Epps, La. in place of 
V. H. Reed, resigned. 

Lloyd B. Platt, Grand Cane, La., in place 
of H, S. Rogers, retired. 

William P. Lawrence, Haughton, La., in 
place of A. W. Montgomery, resigned. 

Tyler E. Adams, Keatchie, La., in place of 
I. N. Trombino, removed. 

Gladys H. Duke, Kelly, La., in place of J. A, 
Duke, deceased. 

Woodrow W. Hathorn, Monroe, 
place of J. R. Wooten, retired. 


” MAINE 


Warner A. Howard, Coopers Mills, Maine, 
in place of Margaret C. Mooney, resigned. 

Gordon M. Sanborn, East Sebago, Maine, 
in place of Eva F. Sanborn, resigned. 

Vernell L. Leighton, Millbridge, Maine, in 
place of S. A. Fickett, deceased. 

MARYLAND 

Earl F. Haenftling, Accident, Md., in place 
of W. G. Miller, resigned. 

Florence W. Gillis, Eden, Md., in place of 
Minnie L. Wilson, retired. 

William M. Remsburg, Knoxville, Md., in 
place of D M. Miller, resigned. 

Francis L. Leverone, Mount Rainier, Md., 
in place of W. F. Keys, retired. 


La., in 
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Thelma W. Billings, Riva, Md., in place of 
B. W. Hodges, deceased. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Beatrice E. Taylor, Acton, Mass., in place 
of Mildred H, Hall, resigned. 

Harry X. McMichael, Blackstone, Mass., in 
place of J. J. Downey, retired. 

Thomas G. Keating, Cohasset, Mass., in 
place of Celia R. St. John, resigned. 

Raymond W. Comiskey, Dover, Mass., in 
place of R. W. Comiskey. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired June 23, 1942. 

James H. Vecchione, East Douglas, Mass., 
in place of J. J. Quinn, Jr., removed. 

James H. Short, North Brookfield, Mass., 
in place of Lawrence Cotter, retired. 

James A. Moran, Wianno, Mass., in place 
of Bertha M. West, resigned. 


MICHIGAN 


James O. Curry, Battle Creek, Mich., in 
place of F. E. Browning, deceased. 

Russell R. Farling, Beaverton, Mich., in 
place of A. E. Dann, retired. 

Max R. Day, Carleton, Mich., in place of 
R. J, McCormick, deceased. 

Asher L. Hyliard, Concord, Mich., in place 
of I. L. Dixon, resigned. 

Jesse E. Davis, Fremont, Mich., in place of 
William De Kuiper, resigned. 

Arthur W. Hamilton, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
in place of F. C. Jarvis, retired. 

Merwin O. Baker, Hanover, Mich., in place 
of Arthur Elmore, deceased. 

Selena C. Anderson, Omer, Mich., in place 
of I. J. Anderson, deceased. 

Louis J. Hartel, Oscoda, Mich., in place of 
E. E. Thompson, deceased. 

Lawrence E. Baughn, Pinckney, Mich., in 
place of H. E. Murphy, transferred. 

Ernest R. Moser, Richville, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1948. 

Frances L. Lee, Spring Arbor, Mich., in 
place of Dorothy R. Cramer, resigned. 

Phyllis J. Speck, Scotts, Mich., in place of 
F. H. Leach, resigned. 


MINNESOTA 


Mattie M. Coyle, Garvin, Minn., in place 
of Eva A. Shosten, resigned. 
Lloyd H. Kuhlmann, Isle, Minn., in place of 
J. W. Thoma, resigned. 
Ethel E. Ebert, Windom, Minn., in place of 
W. F. Sanger, resigned. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Josephine W. Webb, Cleveland, Miss., in 
place of Ivy G. Hill, retired. 
Eleanor O. Miller, Darling, M®&s., in place 
of A. P. Henry, resigned. 
Randolph M. Sumerall, Isola, Miss., in place 
of Cecil W. Tinnin, retired, 
Kenner E. Day, Rolling Fork, Miss., in place 
of Olive Alexander, retired. 
Katherine W. Jones, Schlater, Miss., in 
place of B. H. Bacon, transferred. 
MISSOURI 


Walter B. Menefee, Clinton, Mo., in place 
of J. E. Moore, resigned. 

Howard L. Dickirson, Dexter, Mo., in place 
of Max Clodfelter, deceased. 

Florence M. Newton, Freeman, Mo., in place 
of L. E. Price, resigned. 

Zola B. Reynolds, Humansville, Mo., in 
place of M. A. Fields, transferred. 

Claude E. Burkhart, Huntsville, Mo., in 
place of S. H. Bagby, removed. 

Robert W. Snell, Knox City; Mo., in place 
of C. M. Eoff, transferred. 

Grace M. Schmidt, Labadie, Mo., in place 
of Juanita A. Flottman, resigned. 

Donald L. Bolton, Mindenmines, Mo., in 
place of J. H. Letton, retired. 

I. Fred King, Niangua, Mo., in place of C. D. 
Hyde, transferred. 

Hugh H. Chauncey, Walnut Grove, Mo., in 
place of Jessie B. Smith, transferred. 
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NEBRASKA 

Fay T. Ziegler, Brewster, Nebr., office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1946. 

Raymond D. Rogers, Decatur, Nebr., in 
Place of J. A. Sears, transferred 

Francis C, Green, Dorchester, Nebr., in place 
of Frances L. Danekas, resigned. 

William A. Werman, Elk Creek, Nebr., in 
place of Meredith Y. Cloud, resigned. 

Earl F. Shea, Oconto, Nebr., in place of Al- 
mira R. Boblits, resigned. 

Otis J. Reinmiller, Staplehurst, Nebr., in 
place of Jeanette Reinmiller, resigned. 

Virland D. Hollins, Valley, Nebr., in place 
of May E. Nichols, retired. 

NEW JERSEY 

Richard J. Flynn, Gloucester City, N. J., in 
place of L. C. Parker, retired. 

Anna Kline, Middlebush, N. J., in place of 
E. T. Smith, retired. 

Michael J. Adelizzi, West Berlin, N. J., in 
place of S. G. Boland, retired. 


NEW MEXICO 


Max B. McBride, Grants, N. Mex., in place 
of Henry Gallegos, resigned. 

Virginia E. Maya, Vanadium, N. Mex., in 
place of L. E. Miles, retired. 


NEW YORE 


Walter S. Amo, Clayton, N. Y. in place of 
W. J. Casselman, retired, 

Bernard W. Schatzle, Cold Springs, N. T., 
in place of W. S. Colwell, retired. 

Ethel M. Fleury, Constable, N. Y. in place 
of A. H. Callahan, retired. 

Clarence G. Pilon, Faust, N. Y., in place of 
Louis Grenier, resigned. 

Frederic E. Price, Gouverneur, N. Y., in 
place of G. W. Puller, retired. 

Michael Pasternak, New York Mills, N. Y., 
in place of D. A. Shannon, retired. 

William J. Alexander, Sonyea, N. Y., in place 
of M. W. Hally, declined. 

Daniel J. Costello, Troy, N. Y., in place of 
F. M. Collins, deceased. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Mark Sumner, Sr., Asheville, N. C., in place 
of W. M. Peyton, retired. 

Jake Price, Caroleen, N. C., in place of M. 
B. Mahaffee, resigned. 

Joseph J. Meliski, Chimney Rock, N. C., in 
place of B. S. Meliski, resigned. 

Henry G. Stewart, King, N. C., in place of 
W. E. Johnson, transferred. 

Billy Bryan Medford, Lake Junaluska, N. 
C., in place of A. D. Moody, resigned. 

Ellis E. Fleming, Manson, N. C., in place of 
J. E. Paschall, transferred. 

Lewis Chesley White, Merry Hill, N. C., in 
place of S. H. Adams, retired. 

Edward A. Pipkin, Jr., Mooresboro, N. C., in 
place of W. W. Bridges, resigned. 

John S. Regan, Nazareth, N. C., in place of 
J. A. Beshel, resigned. 

Oscar C. Hull, Roxboro, N. C., in place of L. 
M. Carlton, deceased. 

William Thomas McGoogan, Red Springs, 
N. O., in place of J. C. McPhail, retired. 

James B. Russ, Southport, N. C., in place 
of L. T. Yaskell, resigned, 

Ernest Lee Cherry, Stanley, N. C., in place 
of W. M. Cavin, resigned. 

Ruby E. Stanley, Swansboro, N. C., in place 
of P. L. Ennett, resigned, 

Samuel W. Garrell, Jr., Tabor City, N. C., in 
place of D. F. McGougan, resigned. 

Sarah L, Lancaster, Vanceboro, N. C., in 
place of R. S. Lancaster, resigned. 

Allen McD. Callahan, Vass, N. C., in place of 
B. L. Matthews, retired. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Edmund F. Ost, Fredonia, N. Dak., in place 
of Edward Jerke, resigned. 

August F. Poehls, LaMoure, N. Dak., in 
place of C. F. Brandes, deceased. 

Cleo Flugga, Marion, N. Dak., in place of 
Cleo Flugga. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired August 19, 1941. 


1949 


Leo J. Walerius, Munich, N. Dak., in place 
of A. M. Schill, resigned. 

Bessie G. Goding, Taylor, N. Dak., in place 
of K. L. Gallagher, deceased. 

Kenneth S. Hinck, Willow City, N. Dak., in 
place of R. E. Campion, retired. 

Theodore O. Brandt, Wishek, N. Dak., in 
place of J. H. Case, removed. 


OHIO 


Lyell F. Roush, Beverly, Ohio, in place of 
J. A. Hart, resigned. 

Wilbur F. White, Delta, Ohio, in place of 
H. C. Whitmire, transferred. 

Bertie A. Hamilton, Everett, Ohio, in place 
of F. I. Kepner, retired. 

Dell M. Hathway, Gambier, Ohio, in place 
of B. A, Lauderbaugh, retired. 

Ralph L. Painter, New Richmond, Ohio, in 
place of F. C. Banister, resigned. 

Bernice E. Koch, North Royalton, Ohio. 
Office became Presidential January 1, 1948. 

Marcus Baker, South Lebanon, Ohio, in 
place of Beverly Bradley, resigned. 

William T. Warner, Summerfield, Ohio, in 
place of H. H. Dearth, retired. 

Robert C. Millikin, West Jefferson, Ohio, 
in place of F. L. Robinson, declined. 


OKLAHOMA 


William E. Martin, Erick, Okla., in place 
of W. G. Heflin, transferred. 

Walter E. Ingram, Henryetta, Okla., in 
place of L. F. George, retired. 

Verney L. Thorlton, Lamont, Okla., in place 
of Pearl Brazell, retired. 

James Bailey Carson, Marland, Okla., in 
place of J. I. Taylor, resigned. 

Edward Charles Pyle, Marshall, Okla., in 
place ef G. C. Diedrich, transferred. 

Merton W. Hawkins, Ninnekah, Okla., in 
place of I. M. Duke, resigned. 

H. Herbert Puckett, Wilson, Okla., in place 
of C. C. Russell, transferred. 


OREGON 


Donald L. Jenkins, Beaverton, Oreg., in 
place of Neta Daly, deceased. 

Joseph R. DeSpain, Pendleton, Oreg., in 
place of G. A. Hartman, retired. 

Clide W. Adams, Tualatin, Oreg., in place 
of Laura Thompson, retired. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


James H. Welsh, Adah, Pa., in place of 
V. D. Shepherd, resigned. 

George F. Ulle, Bernharts, Pa., in place of 
H. P. Schaeffer, retired. 

Samuel T. Jackish, Clairton, Pa., in place 
of Leo Walker, retired. 

William J. Stratford, Forest City, Pa., in 
place of Dominick Franceski, deceased. 

Genevieve W. Golden, Glenwillard, Pa., in 
place of Lula Withrow, retired. 

Lawrence R. Newton, Kane, Pa., in place 
of R. E. Holland, Resigned. 

Morris Abram Trout, Kinzers, Pa., in place 
of W. E. Rutter, Deceased. 

V. Dale Schurr, Linfield, Pa., in place of 
E. S. Rapala, resigned. 

Charles J. Pulaski, Mount Carmel, Pa., in 
place of F, E. Kiefer, deceased. 

Markwood C. Reid, Newville, Pa., in place 
of R. M. Graham, retired. : 

Charles H. Hillsley, Oreland, Pa., in place 
of M. M. Ryan, resigned. 

Ramon A. Carazo, Palmerton, Pa., in place 
of C. W. Ziegenfus, resigned. 

Mary H. Mahoney, Primos, Pa., in place of 
W. T. Johnson, resigned. 

Allen Q. Dreisbach, Quakertown, Pa., in 
place of H. L. Heimbach, resigned. 

Ann F. Vosburgh, Sayre, Pa., in place of 
H. M. Reynolds, resigned. 

Edward O. Meck, Topton, Pa., in place of 
L. R. Herman, transferred. 

William H. Stuntz, West Alexander, Pa., 
in place of C. C. Davis, designed, 

Dolores L. Rish, Westmoreland City, Pa., 
in place of M. M. Mains, resigned. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Clifford C. Stewart, Abbeville, S. C., in 
place of C. L. Richey, resigned. 

George S. Orpin, Drayton, S. C., in place of 
A. W. Golding, retired. 

Edwin W. Nunnery, Great Falls, S. C., 
in place of G. O. Howe, transferred. 

Bennie Harmon Maybin, Hickory Grove, 
S. C., in place of J. M. McGill, retired. 

Eleanor S. Nunmaker, Irmo, S. C., in place 
of R. S. Younginer, transferred. 

Ray C. Page, Sellers, S. C. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1948. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Marie Connery, Bison, S. Dak., in place of 
F. O. Clark, resigned. 

Norbert O. Wieting, Delmont, S. D., in 
place of I. H. Maxwell, transferred. 

Albert Christianson, Volga, S. Dak., in 
place of J. C. Miller, declined. 


TENNESSEE 


Herbert M. Hickey, Byington, Tenn., in 
place of M. M. Dyer, resigned. 

Wilton Rust, Kingston Springs, Tenn., in 
place of P. E. Beard, retired. . 

Nelle H. Taylor, Milligan College, Tenn., 
in place of G. B. Beevers, resigned. 


TEXAS 


Thurman L. McDougald, Anderson, Tex., 
in place of M, P. Rhew, retired. 

Lewis L. Bradley, Sr., Channelview, Tex., 
in place of N. B. Foreich, resigned. 

Antonio G. Pena, Delmita, Tex. 
came Presidential July 1, 1948. 

Walter W. Harriss, El Campo, Tex., in place 
of A. L. Lincecum, retired. 

John R. Hearne, Jr., Groveton, Tex., in 
place of G. F. Purdue, resigned. 

Rafaela Guerra, Hidalgo, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1948. 

William Harvel Brock, Iola, Tex., in place 
of J. S. Barron, resigned. 

Ruth F. Jenkins, La Porte, Tex., in place 
of R. A. White, declined. 

Lucy M. Derham, La Tuna, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1948. 

Rex Hudson, Levelland, Tex., in place of 
H. H. Mann, resigned. 

Norris L. Stanley, Linden, Tex., in place 
of S. L. Henderson, deceased. 

Ewald Hoelker, Lindsay, Tex. 
came Presidential July 1, 1948. 

Henry B. Machen, Lockney, Tex.., in place 
of C. J. McCollum, deceased. 

Samuel J. Coffee, Loraine, Tex., in place of 
W. R. Martin, deceased. 

Murray L. Crone, Morton, Tex., in place 
of W. L. Taylor, transferred. 

Aubrey B. Gilpin, Mount Pleasant, Tex., in 
place of W. E. McClintock, deceased. 

Hugh S. Lewis, Robert Lee, Tex., in place 
of M. H. Russell, resigned. 

Leon Howard Lee., Rochelle, Tex., in place 
of R. C. Boyd, retired. 

Louis O. Senkel, Rosenberg, Tex., in place 
of O. M. Lamkin, transferred 

Kyle C Stone, Sherman, Tex., in place of 
C. R. Nall, deceased. 

Mary L. Wallace, Spade, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1948. 

Bernard R. Strack, Spring, Tex., in place of 
W. C. Horn, resigned. 

Edmon F. Oden, Sundown, Tex., in place 
of R. A. Guthrie, resigned. 

Guy V. Pickett, Terrell Wells, Tex., in place 
of H. A. Milhan, retired. 

J. W. Oliver, Wells, Tex., in place of J. K. 
Wisener, resigned. 


Office be- 


Office be- 


UTAH 
Ona Mae Maxey, Sunnyside, 
place of L. M. Jones, resigned. 


VIRGINIA 
Price W. Atkins, Atkins, Va., in place of 
W. C. Crowe, deceased. 
James S. Smith, Bristow, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1948. 


Utah, in 
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Jack P. Fisher, Callaway, Va., in place of 
A. J. Renick, retired. 

James Duval Johnson, Covesville, Va. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1948. 

Edward C. Killmon, Eastville, Va., in place 
of J. W. Moore, retired. 

George H. Fletcher, Fort Eustis, Va. Office 
established January 16, 1948. 

Albert C. Thompson, Fort Monroe, Va., in 
place of A. C. Darden, deceased. 

Hudson R. Lankford, Franklin, Va., in place 
of Paul Scarborough, retired. 

Raymond H. Morgan, Green Bay, Va. in 
place of F. H. Jones, retired. 

Addie Northam, Hallwood, Va., in place of 
B. M. Bull, removed. 

Luther J. Sample, Honaker, Va., in place 
of J. G. Albert, resigned. 

Charles C. Wells, Matoaca, Va. 
came Presidential July 1, 1948. 

Edgar M. Cockrell, Montross, Va., in place 
of J. W. Harvey, retired. 

Paul J. Pennewell, Onancock, Va., in place 
of J. W. Duncan, deceased. 

Paschal M. Johnson, Pembroke, Va., in 
place of V. S. Lucas, resigned. 

O. Meredith Richardson, Pendletons, Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1948. 

Louise M. Harwood, Saluda, Va., in place of 
W. M. Walden, deceased. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Wilbert R. Armstrong, Christiansted, V. I., 

in place B. R. Larsen, deceased. 
WASHINGTON 

Carl H. J. Quill, Parkland, Wash., in place 
of R. W. Peterson, removed. 

Barbara H. Eggman, Skamokawa, Wash., in 
place of E. H. Harrow, resigned. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Thelma M. Green, Barboursville, W. Va., 
n place of M. L. Richmond, retired. 

Marion Reed, Clay, W. Va., in place of J. F. 
Wilson, retired. 

Nathan B. Lee, Eskdale, W. Va., in place of 
O. H. Skaggs, resigned, 

John B. Hawse, Petersburg, W. Va., in place 
of W. T. Moomau, resigned. 

Vincent M. Sufritz, Sabraton, W. Va., in 
place of Cora Fisher, resigned. 

Donald E, Thaxton, Sissonville, W. Va., in 
place of B. S. Fisher, removed. 


WISCONSIN 


Helen L. Regan, Badger, Wis. Office estab- 
lished January 26, 1948. 

Herbert C. Lyngaas, Blanchardville, Wis., in 
place of A. M. Jackson, resigned. 

Donald H. Bersell, Chili, Wis., in place of 
E. Y. Hogenson, retired. 

Bernard H. Young, Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
in place of F. R. Hughes, retired. 

Theodore S. Daniels, Manitowish Waters, 
Wis. Office established March 1, 1948. 

Lawrence A. Pofahl, Pleasant Prairie, Wis. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1948. 

Francis B. Schneider, Rice Lake, Wis., in 
place of S. J. McShane, retired. 

Raymond J. Boxrucker, Stetsonville, Wis., 
in place of L. W. LaBerge, transferred. 

Ellen A. Wilsey, Waterloo, Wis., in place of 
E. A. Peters, retired. 

Frank M. Kelly, Wisconsin Dells, Wis., in 
place of F, P. McManman, retired. 

WYOMING 

Lennah J. Vaughn, Lander, Wyo., in place 
of G. H. Case, resigned. 

Eliza J. Yuthas, Superior, Wyo., in place of 
J. W. Powell, transferred. 


Office be- 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate July 25 (legislative day of 
June 2), 1949: 

{ POSTMASTER 

George D. Laginja, Hibbs, Pa. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, JuLy 25, 1949 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Arno Gustin, O. S. B., St. John's 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., offered the 
following prayer: 


Come, Holy Spirit, fill the hearts of Thy 
faithful, and enkindle in them the fire of 
Thy divine love. Send forth Thy spirit 
and they shall be regenerated, and Thou 
shalt renew the face of the earth. 

O Lord, enlighten our minds with the 
splendor of Thy brightness that we may 
understand those things which we are 
about to undertake and deliberate right- 
ly in all things. 

Grant us, we beseech Thee, the 
strength of Thy grace, so that with Thy 
help we may faithfully discharge what 
we know to be our duty. Through Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the Journal of the last day's proceedings. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division, there were—ayes 46, noes 30. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. That is not a proper 
point of order. The gentleman may ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. 
and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
Were—yeas 102, nays 243, not voting 87, 
as follows: 


I ask for the yeas 


[Roll No, 134] 
YEAS—102 
Abbitt Gossett Pickett 
Abernethy Graham Poage 
Allen, La. Grant Preston 
Andrews Gregory Rains 
Battle Hardy Rankin 
Beckworth Hare Regan 
Bennett, Fla. Harris Rich 
Bland Harrison Richards 
Boggs, La. Hébert Rogers, Fla, 
Bolton, Md. Herlong Sikes 
Boykin Hill Simpson, Pa. 
Brooks Hobbs Sims 
Brown, Ga. Hoffman, Mich, Smith, Kans. 
Bryson ran Smith, Va, 
Burleson Jensen Smith, Wis. 
Burton Jones, Ala Steed 
Camp Kerr Tackett 
Colmer Kilday Teague 
Cooper Lanham Thompson 
Cox Larcade Thornberry 
Crawford Lucas Trimble 
Davis, Ga. Lyle Vinson 
Davis, Tenn McMillan, S. C. Wheeler 
raffenried Magee Whitaker 
D'Ewart Mahon Whitten 
Doughton Mills Whittington 
Elliott Morrison Williams 
Evins Murray, Tenn. Willis 
Fisher Nicholson Wilson, Okla, 
Frazier Norrell Wilson, Tex. 
Fugate Pace Winstead 
Gary Passman Wood 
Gathings Patman Woodruff 
Gillette Peterson Worley 
NAYS—243 
Albert Baring Boggs, Del 
Allen, Calif. Barrett, Pa. Bolling 
Andersen, Barrett, Wyo. Bonner 
H. Carl Bates, Ky. Bramblett 
Anderson, Calif. Beall Breen 
dresen, Bennett, Mich. Brehm 
August H. Bentsen Brown, Ohio 
Angell Biemiller Buchanan 
Arends Bishop Buckley, III. 
Aspinall Blackney Burdick 
Bailey Biatnik Burke 


Burnside 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Canfield 


Cavalcante 
Celler 
Chelf 
Chesney 
Chiperfield 


Coudert 
Crook 
Crosser 
Davenport 
Davis, Wis. 
Dawson 
Denton 
Dingell 
Dollinger 
Dolliver 
Dondero 
Donohue 
Douglas 
Doyle 
Eberharter 
Ellsworth 
Engel, Mich, 
Engle, Calif. 
Fall 


Heffernan 
Heller 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hinshaw 


Addonizio 
Allen, III. 
Auchincloss 
Barden 
Bates, Mass. 
Bolton, Ohio 
Bosone 


Buckley, N. Y. 


Bulwinkle 
Carnahan 
Case, S. Dak, 
Chatham 
Clemente 
Clevenger 
Cole, N. Y. 
Cunningham 
Curtis 


Hoeven 
Holifield 
Holmes 


McConnell 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McGrath 
McGuire 
McKinnon 
McMillen, III. 
Mack, Il 


Mi 

Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mitchell 


Hand 
Harden 
Hart 


Hays, Ark. 
Hoffman, Il. 
James 
Jennings 
Jones, N. C. 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Kelley 
Kennedy 
Kilburn 
Klein 


Kruse 
Lichtenwalter 
McGregor 
McSweeney 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 
Monroney 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Noland 
O'Toole 
Pfeifer, 
Joseph L. 


Edwin Arthur 
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Nixon 
Norblad 
Norton 
O’Brien, M. 
O'Brien, Mich 


Sasscer 
Scott, Hardie 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Scrivner 


Wigglesworth 
Wilson, Ind, 
Wolverton 
Yates 

Young 
Zablocki 


NOT VOTING—87 


Phillips, Calif. 
Plumiey 
Potter 

Powell 


So the motion was rejected. 


JULY 25 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs until further notice: 

Mr. Redden with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Smathers with Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Ribicoff with Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Murphy with Mr. Kearney. - 

Mr. Kelley with Mr, Auchincloss. 

Mr. Walters with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Lichtenwalter. 

Mr. Stanley with Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. Klein with Mr. Reed of Illinois, 

Mr. Gilmer with Mr. Short. 

Mr. Addonizio with Mr. Hand. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Chatham with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Deane with Mr, Cole of New Tork. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Wadsworth, 

Mr. Hart with Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Green with Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. McSweeney with Mr. Fellows, 

Mr. Walsh with Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Wickersham with Mr. Hale. 

Mrs. Woodhouse with Mr. Hoffman of I- 
nois. 

Mr. Durham with Mr. Stockman, 

Mr, Monroney with Mr, James, 

Mr. Barden with Mr. Jennings, 

Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Wolcott. 

Mr. Quinn with Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Clemente with Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. O’Toole with Mr. Velde. 

Mr. Joseph L. Pfeifer with Mr. Edwin Ar- 
thur Hall. 

Mrs. Bosone with Mrs. Harden. 

Mr. Buckley of New York with Mr. Dague. 

Mr. Davies of New York with Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Noland with Mr. Martin of Iowa, 

Mr. Cannon with Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Carnahan with Mr. Cunningham, 

Mr. Kruse with Mr, Bates of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 
Plumley. 

Mr, Powell with Mr. Phillips of California. 

Mr. Murdock with Mrs. Bolton of Ohio. 

Mr. Wier with Mr. Case of South Dakota. 


Mr. HoLirreLp changed his vote from 
“present” to “nay.” 

Mr. HeprIcK changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” * 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the Journal of the last day's proceedings. 

The Clerk read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Friday, July 22, 1949. 

Mr. RANKIN (interrupting the reading 
of the Journal). Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. I make the point of order that the 
House is not in order; we cannot hear 
what the Clerk is reading. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is cogni- 
zant of that practically all the time. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would like to have 
order so we can hear what the Clerk is 
reading. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair trusts he 
is reading the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings. 

Mr. RANKIN. I hope so, but I want 
to hear what the Clerk is reading, and 
have a right to hear what he is reading, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in 
order. The Clerk will read. 

(The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the Journal.) 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the Journal as read stand ap- 
proved; and on that motion I move the 
previous question. 


1949 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ordering the previous question. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays on ordering the previ- 
ous question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 259, nays 88, not voting 85, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 135] 
YEAS—259 

Addonizio Goodwin Moulder 
Albert Gordon Multer 
Allen, Calif. Gore Murray, Wis 
Allen, II. Gorski, III. Nelson 
Andersen, Gorski, N. Y. Nicholson 

H. Nixon 
Anderson, Calif. Granahan Norblad 
Ange Granger Norton 
Arends Gross O'Brien, III 
Auchincloss Hagen O'Brien, Mich 

Hall, O'Hara, Ill 

Barrett, Pa. Leonard W. O'Hara, Minn 
Barrett, Wyo. Halleck O'Ko 
Bates, Ky. Hand O'Neill 
Beal Harden O'Sullivan 
Bennett, Mich. Harvey Patten 
Bentsen Havenner Patterson 
Biemiller Hays, Ohio Pfeifer, 
Bishop Heffernan Joseph L, 
Blackney Heller Pfeiffer, 
Blatnik Herter wi 
Boggs, Del. Heselton Philbin 
Bolling Hinshaw Phillips, Tenn. 
Bolton,Ohio Hoeven Polk 
Bonner Holifield Price 
Bramblett Holmes Priest 
Breen Hope Quinn 
Brehm Horan Rabaut 
Brown, Ohio Howell Ramsay 
Buchanan Huber Reed, N. ¥ 
Buckley, Ill. Hull Rees 
Burdick Irvin Rhodes 
Burke Jackson, Calif. Rich 
Burnside Jackson, Wash. Riehlman 
Byrnes, Wis Jacobs Rodino 
Canfield Javits Rogers, Mass 
Cannon Jenison Rooney 
Carlyle Jenkins Sabath 
Carnahan Johnson Sadlak 
Carroll Jonas Sadowski 
Case, N. J. Jones, Mo. St. George 
Cavalcante Judd Sanborn 
Celler Karst Sasscer 
Chelf Karsten Scott, Hardie 
Chesney Kean Scott, 
Christopher Keating Hugh D., Jr. 
Chudoff Kee Scrivner 
Church Keogh Scudder 
Clemente Kunkel Secrest 
Combs e Sheppard 
Cooley Latham ort 
Corbett LeCompte Simpson, III 
Cotton LeFevre Simpson, Pa 
Coudert Lemke Sims 
Crook Lesinski Smith, Kans. 
Crosser Lind Smith, Ohio 
Cunningham Linehan Spence 
Curtis e Staggers 
Davenport Lovre Steed 
Davis, Wis. Lynch Stefan 
Dawson McCarth Stigler 
Delaney McConnell Stockman 
Denton McCormack Sullivan 
D'Ewart McCulloch Sutton 
Dingell McDonough Talle 
Doliinger McGrath Tauriello 
Dolliver McGuire Taylor 
Dondero McKinnon Thomas, Tex. 
Donohue Mack, Ill Tollefson 
Douglas Mack, Wash Underwood 
Doyle Macy Van Zandt 
Eberharter Madden Vorys 
Ellsworth Mansfield Wagner 
Engel, Mich. Marcantonio Walsh 
Engle, Calif. Marsalis Welch, Calif. 
Evins Marshall Welch, Mo. 
Fallon Martin, Mass. Werdel 
Fenton Mason White, Calif. 
Fernandez Merrow Wickersham 
Flood Meyer Wigglesworth 
Forand Michener Wilson, Okla. 
Ford Miles Wolcott 
Fulton Miller, Md. Wolverton 
Furcolo Miller, Nebr: Woodhouse 
Gamble Mitchell Woodruff 
Garmatz Monroney Yates 
Gillette Morgan Young 
Golden Morris Zablocki 
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NAYS—88 

Abbitt Frazier Passman 
Abernethy Fugate Patman 
Allen, La, Gary Peterson 
Andresen, Gathings Pickett 

August H Gossett Poage 
Andrews Grant Preston 
Battle Hardy Rains 
Beckworth Hare Rankin 
Bennett, Fla Harris Regan 
Bland Harrison Richards 
Boggs, La Hébert Rogers, Fla, 
Bolton, Md Herlong Sikes 
Boykin Hill Smith, Va. 
Brooks Hobbs Smith, Wis. 
Brown, Ga. Hoffman, Mich. Tackett 
Bryson Jensen Teague 
Burleson Jones, Ala. Thompson 
Burton Kilday Thornberry 
Camp Lanham Trimble 
Chiperfield Larcade Vinson 
Colmer Lucas Wheeler 
Cooper Lyle Whitten 
Cox McMillan, S. C. Whittington 
Crawford Magee Williams 
Davis, Ga Mahon Willis 
Davis, Tenn. Mills Wilson, Ind. 
DeGraffenried Morrison Wilson, Tex. 
Doughton Murray, Tenn. Winstead 
Elliott Norrell Wood 
Fisher Pace 

NOT VOTING—85 

Aspinall Hart Phillips, Calif. 
Bailey Hays, Ark. Plumley 
Barden Hedrick Potter 
Bates, Mass. Hoffman, III Poulson 
Bosone James Powell 
Buckley, N. 1 Jennings Redden 
Bulwinkle Jones, N. C Reed, III 
Byrne, N. Y. Kearney Ribicoff 
Case, S. Dak Kearns Rivers 
Chatham Keefe Roosevelt 
Clevenger Kelley Shafer 

le, Kennedy Smathers 
Cole, N. Y Kerr Stanley 
Dague Kilburn Taber 
Davies, N.Y. King Thomas, N. J. 
Deane Kirwan Towe 
Durham Klein Velde 
Eaton Vursell 
Elston Lichtenwalter Wadsworth 
Feighan McGregor Walter 
Fellows McMillen, Ill. Weichel 
Fogarty McSweeney Whitaker 
Gavin Martin, Iowa White, Idaho 
Gilmer Miller, Calif Wier 
Green Morton Withrow 
Gregory Murdock Worley 
Gwinn Murphy 
Hale Noland 
Hall, O'Toole 

Edwin Arthur Perkins 


So the previous question was ordered. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Additional general pairs: 
Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Taber. 
. Murphy with Mr. Towe. 
. Byrne of New York with Mr. Kearns. 
. Gilmer with Mr. Bates of Massachu- 


BRE 


z 
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Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Kilburn, 
Green with Mr. Keefe. 

Hart with Mr. Lichtenwalter. 
Ribicoff with Mr. McGregor. 
Redden with Mr. Morton. 

Kelley with Mr. Reed of Illinois. 
Walter with Mr. Gavin. 

Rivers with Mr. Elston. 

Noland with Mr. Cole of New York. 
Smathers with Mr. Shafer. 
Kennedy with Mr. Velde. 

Klein with Mr. Vursell. 

rs. Bosone with Mr. Weichel. 

King with Mr. Withrow. 

Stanley with Mr. Kearney. 
Whitaker with Mr. Wadsworth. 
Deane with Mr. Gwinn. 

Gregory with Mr. Eaton. 
McSweeney with Mr, Dague. 
Kirwan with Mr. Jennings. 

Kruse with Mr. Hoffman of Illinois. 
Miller of California with Mr. James, 
Feighan with Mr. Potter. 

Fogarty with Mr. Martin of Iowa. 


FERRE 
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Mr. WatsH changed his vote from 
“present” to “aye,” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall 
the Journal of the last day’s proceedings 
stand approved? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 286, nays 54, not voting 92, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 136] 


YEAS—286 

Addonizio Evins McGrath 
Albert Fallon McGuire 
Allen, Calif. Fenton McMillen, III. 
Allen, III Fernandez Mack, Wash. 
Andersen, Fisher Macy 

H. Carl Madden 
Anderson, Calif. Forand Magee 
Andresen, Ford Mansfield 

A H. Frazier Marcantonio 
Angell Fugate Marsalis 
Arends Fulton Martin, Mass. 
Aspinall Furcolo Mason 
Auchincloss Gamble Merrow 
Bailey Garmatz Meyer 
Baring Gary Michener 
Barrett, Pa Gillette Miles 
Barrett, Wyo. Golden Miller, Calif. 
Bates, Ky Goodwin Miller, Md. 
Bates, Mass. Gordon Miller, Nebr, 
Battle Gorski, III Mills 
Beall Gorski, N. Y. Mitchell 
Beckworth Graham Monroney 
Bennett, Mich. Granahan Morgan 

n Granger Morris 

Biemiller Gross Morton 
Bishop Hagen Moulder 
Blackney Halleck Multer 
Blatnik Hand Murray, Wis. 
Boggs, Harden Nelson 
Bolling Hardy Nicholson 
Bolton, Md. Harvey Nixon 
Bolton, Ohio Havenner Noland 
Bonner Hays, Ohio Norblad 
Bramblett Hébert Norton 
Breen Heffernan O'Brien, Ill. 
Brehm Heller O'Brien, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio Herter O'Hara, Ill. 
Bryson Heselton O'Hara, Minn 
Buchanan Hill O’Konski 
Buckley, IN. Hinshaw O'Neill 
Burdick Hoeven O'Sullivan 
Burke Hoffman, Mich. Patman 
Burton Holifield Patterson 
Byrnes, Wis. Holmes Perkins 
Canfield Hope Pfeifer, 
Cannon Horan Joseph L. 
Carlyle Howell Pfeiffer, 
Carnahan Huber > Wiliam L. 
Carroll Hull Philbin 
Case, N. J. Irving Phillips, Tenn, 
Cavalcant Jackson, Calif. Plumley 
Celler Jackson, Wash. Poage 
Chelf Jacobs Polk 
Chesney Javits Poulson 
Chiperfield Jenison Powell 
Christopher Jenkins Price 
Chudoff Johnson Priest 
Church Jonas Quinn 
Clemente Jones, Mo. Rabaut 
Combs Judd Ramsay 
Cooley Karst Reed, N. Y 
Cooper Karsten Rees 
Corbett Kean Rhodes 
Cotton Keating Rich 
Crook Kee Richards 
Crosser Keogh Riehlman 
Cunningham Kerr Rodino 
Curtis King Rogers, Mass. 
Davenport Kirwan Rooney 
Davis, Wis. Kunkel Sabath 
Dawson Lane Sadlak 
Delaney Larcade St. George 
Denton Latham Sanborn 
Dingell LeCompte Scott, Hardie 
Dollinger LeFevre Scott, 
Dolliver Lemke Hugh D., Jr. 
Dondero Lesinski Scrivner 
Donohue Lind Scudder 
Doughton Linehan Secrest 
Douglas Lodge Sheppard 
Doyle Lovre Sikes 
Eberharter McCarthy Simpson, III. 
Ellsworth McConnell Simpson, Pa, 
Engel, Mich McCormack Sims 
Engle, Calif, McCulloch Smith, Va. 


* 
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Smith, Wis. Taylor Welch, Mo. 
Spence Teague Wigglesworth 
Staggers Thomas, Tex. Wilson, Ind. 

a Thompson Wilson, Okla. 
Stefan Thornberry Wolcott 
Stigler Tollefson Wolverton 
Stockman Underwood Woodhouse 
Sullivan Van Zandt Woodruff 
Sutton Vorys Worley 
Tackett Wagner Yates 
Talle Walsh Young 
Tauriello Welch, Calif. Zablocki 

NAYS—54 
Abbitt Gathings Peterson 
Abernethy Gossett Pickett 
Allen, La. Grant Preston 
Andrews Hare Rains 
Bennett, Fla. Harris Rankin 
Boggs, La. Harrison Regan 
Boykin Herlong Rogers, Fla. 
Brooks Hobbs Smith, Kans, 
Brown, Ga. Jensen Trimble 
Burleson Jones, Ala Vinson 
Cole, Kans, Kilday Wheeler 
Colmer Lanham Whitten 
Crawford Lucas Whittington 
Davis, Ga McMillan, S. C. Williams 
Davis, Tenn Mahon Willis 
DeGraffenried Murray, Tenn, Wilson, Tex. 
DEwart Norrell Winstead 
Elliott Passman Wood 
NOT VOTING—92 
Barden Hall, atten 
Bland Leonard W. Phillips, Calif. 
Bosone Hart ‘otter 
Buckley, N.Y Hays, Ark. Redden 
Bulwinkle Hedrick Reed, III 
Burnside Hoffman, III. Ribicoff 
Byrne, N. Y. James Rivers 
Camp Jennings Roosevelt 
Case, S. Dak. Jones, N. O. Sadowski 
Chatham Kearney Sasscer 
Clevenger Kearns Shafer 
Cole, N Y. Keefe Short 
Coudert Kelley Smathers 
Cox Kennedy Smith, Ohio 
Dague Kilburn Stanley 
Davies, N. Y. Klein Taber 
Deane Kruse Thomas, N. J 
Durham Lichtenwalter Towe 
Eaton Lyle Velde 
Elston Lynch Vursell 
Feighan McDonough Wadsworth 
Fellows McGregor alter 
Fogarty McKinnon Weichel 
Gavin McSweeney Werdel 
Gilmer Mack, Ill Whitaker 
Gore Marshall White, Calif. 
Green Martin, Iowa White, Idaho 
Gregory Mo: n Wickersham 
Gwinn Murdock Wier 
Hale Murphy Withrow 
Hall, O'Toole 
Edwin Arthur Pace 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Additional pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Walter with Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Kelley with Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Gilmer with Mr, Leonard W. Hall. 
Mr. Klein with Mr. Taber. 
Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas with Mr. McGregor. 
Mr, McSweeney with Mr. Lichtenwalter. 
Mr. Green with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Kruse with Mr. Reed of Illinois. 

Mr. Smathers with Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Redden with Mr. Gavin, 

Mr. Stanley with Mr, Kearney. 

Mr. Whitaker with Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Patten with Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Barden with Mr. Werdel. 

Mr. Gregory with Mr. Short. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Towe. 


Mr. O'Toole with Mr. Velde. 


Mr. Byrne of New York with Mr. Wads- 


worth. 


Mr. Deane with Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Ribicoff with Mr. Cole of New Tork. 
Mr. Rivers with Mr. Dague. 
Mr. Wickersham with Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Davies of New York with Mr. Fellows. 
Mrs. Bosone with Mr. Keefe, 


Mr. Chatham with Mr. James. 

Mr. Cox with Mr. Edwin Arthur Hall. 

Mr. Pace with Mr. Coudert. 

Mr. White of California with Mr. Case of 
South Dakota. 

Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Hoffman of Illinois. 

Mr. Hart with Mr. Martin of Iowa. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On July 19, 1949: 

H. R. 3127. An act to authorize the ad- 
mission into the United States of Jacob 
Gross, & minor. 

On July 20, 1949: 

H. R. 858, An act to clarify the overtime 
compensation provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended; 

H. R. 578. An act for the relief of Carlton 
C. Grant and others; 

H. R. 2787. An act to establish the Medal 
for Humane Action for award to persons 
serving in or with the armed forces of the 
United States participating in the current 
military effort to supply necessities of life 
to the people of Berlin, Germany; and 

H. R. 4016. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the Judiciary, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, and for other pur- 
poses, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentlewoman from New Jersey. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to the provisions of clause 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Florida moves that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO, Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that under the 
rules of the House there can be only one 
intervening motion to adjourn; that 
there having been one motion to adjourn, 
the motion made at the present time is 
dilatory. 

The SPEAKER. There is nothing be- 
fore the House at the present time. The 
gentleman from Florida moves that the 
House do now adjourn. That motion is 
in order. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Except, if the 
Chair will permit me to proceed further, 
the Speaker had recognized the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey to propound a 
motion of the highest privilege. I sub- 
mit that the motion to adjourn could not 
be made at the time she was propound- 
ing her motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has always 
found that a motion to adjourn is a 
motion of the highest privilege. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. While another 
motion is being made? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows 
what the gentleman has in his mind and 
might as well make clear now that when 
the resolution is under consideration 
there can be only one motion to adjourn 
during consideration of the resolution. 
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The Chair holds that the motion of 
the gentleman from Florida is in order. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I do not want 
to seem to be insistent upon this matter, 
but I submit that the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey had been recognized. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. And she was 
making 

Mr. RANKIN. That is not a point of 
order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
making a parliamentary inquiry, and the 
Chair recognized him for that purpose. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is going to 
recognize a Member to propound a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, he is not 
propounding one, though. 

1 MARCANTONIO. I am attempt- 

g to. 

The SPEAKER. Let the Chair be the 
judge of that. 

The gentleman from New York will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Since the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey was making 
a motion and had been recognized by the 
Speaker to make that motion, my parlia- 
mentary inquiry is whether or not a mo- 
tion to adjourn can be made in the midst 
of the gentlewoman’s statement of her 
motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can an- 
swer that very easily. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Florida was on his feet. 

The SPEAKER. Just a moment. The 
Chair has already held that the motion 
to adjourn was in order. Answering the 
gentleman from New York, there is noth- 
ing pending before the House, because 
the resolution has not been reported and 
its consideration has not begun. 

The question is, Shall the House ad- 
journ? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia, Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 113, nays 243, not voting 75. 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 137] 
YEAS—113 

Abbitt Crawford Hébert 
Abernethy Curtis Herlong 
Allen, La. Davis, Ga Hill 
Andresen, Davis, Tenn. Hobbs 

August H. DeGraffenried Hoffman, Mich. 
Andrews D'Ewart Horan 
Arends Dolliver Jensen 
Bates, Mass. Dondero Jones, Ala 
Battle Doughton Jones, Mo 
Beckworth Elliott Kilday 
Bennett, Fla. Ellsworth King 
Bennett, Mich. Evins Lanham 
Bland Fisher Larcade 
Boggs, La Frazier Lucas 
Bolton, Md. Fugate Lyle 
Boykin Gary McMillan, S. ©. 
Brooks Gathings Magee 
Brown, Ga Gillette Mahon 
Bryson Gossett Miller, Nebr. 
Burleson Grant Mills 
Burton Grégory Morrison 
Camp Hardy Murray, Tenn, 
Colmer Hare Nicholson 

ooper Herris Norrell 
Cox Harrison O'Hara, Minn. 
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Pace Rlehlman Trimble 
Passman Rogers, Fla Vinson 
Patman Sikes Werdel 
Peterson Simpson, Pa Wheeler 
Pickett Sims Whitten 
Poage Smith, Kans. Whittington 
Preston Smith, Va Williams 
Rains Smith, Wis. Willis 
Rankin Steed Wilson, Tex, 
Reed, N. Y, Stockman Winstead 
Regan Tackett Wood 
Rich Thompson Woodruff 
Richards Thornberry Worley 
NAYS—243 

Addonizio Gorski, III. Morris 
Albert Gorski, N. Y. Morton 
Allen, Calif, Graham Moulder 
Allen, III. Granahan Multer 
Andersen, Granger Murray, Wis. 

H. Carl Gross Nelson 
Anderson, Calif. Hagen Nixon 
Angell Hale Noland 
Aspinall Halleck Norblad 
Auchincloss Hand Norton 
Baring Harden O’Brien, III. 
Barrett, Pa. Hart O'Brien, Mich 
Barrett, Wyo. Harvey O'Hara, III. 
Bates, Havenner O’Konski 
Beall Hays, Ohio O'Neill 
Bentsen Hedrick O'Sullivan 
Biemiller Heffernan Patterson 
Bishop Heller Perkins 
Blackney Herter Pfeifer, 
Blatnik Heselton Joseph L. 
Boggs, Del. Hoeven Pfeiffer, 
Bolling Holifield William L. 
Bolton, Ohio Holmes Philbin 
Bonner Hope Phillips, Calif, 
Bramblett Howell Phillips, Tenn. 
Breen Huber Polk 
Brehm Hull Poulson 
Brown, Ohio Irving Powell 
Buchanan Jackson, Calif. Price 
Buckley, Ill. Jackson, Wash. Priest 
Burdick Jacobs Quinn 
Burke Javits Rabaut 
Byrnes, Wis. Jenison Ramsay 
Canfield Johnson Reed, Ill, 
Cannon Jonas. ees 
Carlyle Judd Rhodes 
Carnahan + Karst Rodino 
Carroll Karsten Rogers, Mass. 
Case, N. J. Kean Rooney 
Cavalcante Kearns Sabath 
Celler Keating Sadlak 
Chelf Kee Sadowski 
Chesney Keefe St. George 
Chiperfield Keogh Sanborn 
Chudoff Kirwan Sasscer 
Church Kunkel Scott, Hardie 
Clemente Lane Scott, 
Cole, Kans. Latham Hugh D., Jr. 
Combs LeCompte Scrivner 
Corbett LeFevre Scudder 
Cotton Lemke Secrest 
Crook Lesinski Sheppard 
Crosser Linehan Simpson, Ill, 
Cunningham Lodge Spence 
Davenport Lovre Staggers 
Davis, Wis. Lynch Stefan 
Dawson McConnell Stigler 
Delaney McCormack Sullivan 
Denton McCulloch Sutton 
Dingell McDonough Talle 
Dollinger McGrath Tauriello 
Donohue McGuire Taylor 
Douglas McKinnon Thomas, Tex. 
Doyle McMillen, Ill Tollefson 
Eberharter Mack, Ill. Van Zandt 
Engel, Mich, Mack, Wash Vorys 
Engle, Calif. Macy Wagner 
Fallon Madden Walsh 
Feighan Mansfield Welch, Calif. 
Fenton Marcantonio Welch, Mo. 
Fernandez Marsalis White, Calif. 
Flood Marshall White, Idaho 
Fogarty Martin, Mass. Wickersham 
Forand Mason Wigglesworth 
Ford Merrow Wilson, Ind. 
Fulton Meyer Wolcott 
Furcolo Michener Wolverton 
Gamble Miles Woodhouse 
Garmatz Miller, Calif, Yates 
Golden Miller, Md. Young 
Goodwin Mitchell Zablocki 
Gordon Monroney 
Gore Morgan 

NOT VOTING—75 

Bailey Burnside Clevenger 
Barden Byrne, N. Y. Cole, N. Y. 
Bosone Case, S. Dak. Cooley 
Buckley, N. Y. Chatham Coudert 
Bulwinkle Christopher Dague 


Davies, N. Y. Kearney Rivers 
Deane Kelley Roosevelt 
Durham Kennedy Shafer 
Eaton Kerr Short 
Elston Kilburn Smathers 
Fellows Klein Smith, Ohio 
Gavin se Stanley 
Gilmer Lichtenwalter Taber 
Green Lind Teague 
Gwinn McCarthy Thomas, N. J. 
Hall, MeGregor Towe 
Edwin Arthur McSweeney Underwood 
Hall, „Iowa Velde 
Leonard W. Murdock Vursell 
Hays, Ark. Murphy Wadsworth 
Hinshaw O'Toole Walter 
Hoffman, III Patten Weichel 
James Plumley Whitaker 
Jenkins Potter Wier 
Jennings Redden Wilson, Okla. 
Jones, N. C. Ribicoff Withrow 


So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Additional general pairs until further 
notice: 

Mr. Cooley with Mr. Jenkins, 

Mr. Christopher with Mr. Hinshaw. 


Mr. Noran, Mr. REES, Mr. VAN ZANDT, 
and Mr. Witson of Indiana changed 
their vote from “aye” to “no.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman 
from New Jersey is recognized. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman 
from New Jersey is recognized. 


FEDERAL ANTI-POLL-TAX ACT 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to clause 2 (c) of rule XI, I call up 
House Resolution 276, which has been 
pending before the Committee on Rules 
for more than 21 calendar days without 
being reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 3199) making unlawful the require- 
ment for the payment of a poll tax as a pre- 
requisite to voting in a primary or other elec- 
tion for national officers and for other pur- 
poses, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on House Administration, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. LECOMPTE], 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no requests for time on discussion of the 
rule. Ido have requests for time on dis- 
cussion of the bill itself. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution makes in order consideration 
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of the bill H. R. 3199, known as the anti- 
poll-tax bill. Everyone knows the issue 
invòlved. The merits of the bill will be 
fully discussed in debate on the bill, 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the adoption of the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ordering the previous question. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 262, nays 100, not voting 70, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 138] 
YEAS—262 
Addonizio Garmatz Merrow 
Albert Golden Meyer 
Allen, Calif. Goodwin Michener 
Allen, Il. Gordon Miles 
Andersen, Gore Miller, Calif. 
H. Carl Gorski, III. Miller, Md. 
Anderson, Calif. Gorski, N. T. Miller, Nebr. 
Angell Graham tche. 
Aspinall Granahan Monroney 
Auchincloss Granger Morgan 
Bailey Gross Morris 
Baring Hagen Morton 
Barrett, Pa Hale Moulder 
Barrett, Wyo. Halleck Multer 
Bates, Hand Murray, Wis. 
Bates, Mass. Harden Nelson 
1 Hart Nixon 
Bentsen Harvey Noland 
Biemiller Havenner Norblad 
Bishop Hays, Ohio Norton 
Blackney Heffernan O'Brien, III 
Blatnik Heller O’Brien, Mich 
Boggs, Del Herter 0 „III. 
Bolling Heselton O’Konski 
Bolton, Md. Hoeven O'Neill 
Bolton, Ohi Holifield O'Sullivan 
Bonner Holmes O'Toole 
Bramblett Hope Patterson 
Breen Horan Perkins 
Brehm Howell Pfeifer, 
Brown, Ohio Huber Joseph L. 
Buchanan Hull Pfeiffer, 
Buckley, I. Irving W. 
Burdick Jackson, Calif. Philbin 
Burke Jackson, Wash. Phillips, Calif. 
Burnside Jacobs Phillips, Tenn 
Byrnes, Wis Javits lk 
Canfield Jenison Poulson 
Cannon Jenkins Powell 
Carlyle Johnson Price 
an Jonas Priest 
Carroll Jones, Mo 
Case, N. J udd Rabaut 
Cavalcante Ramsay 
Celler Karsten Reed, III. 
Chelf Kean Rees 
Chesney Kearns Rhodes 
Chiperfield Keating Rich 
Christopher Kee Riehlman 
Chudofft Keefe Rodino 
Church Keogh Rogers, Mass 
Clemente King Rooney 
Cole, Kans Kirwan Sabath 
Combs Kunkel Sadlak 
Corbett Lane Sadowski 
Cotton Latham St. George 
Crook LeCompte Sanborn 
Crosser LeFevre r 
Cunningham Lemke Scott, Hardie 
Davenport Lesinski Scott, 
Davis, Wis. Lind Hugh D., Jr. 
Dawson Linehan Scrivner 
Delaney Scudder 
Denton Lovre Secrest 
Dingell Lynch Sheppard 
Dollinger McCarthy Simpson, III. 
Dolliver McConnell Smith, Ohio 
Donohue McCormack Smith, Wis. 
Douglas McCulloch Spence 
Doyle McDonough Staggers 
Eberharter McGrath Steed 
Engel, Mich. McGuire Stefan 
Engle, Calif. McKinnon Stigler 
Fallon McMillen, III. Stockman 
Feighan Mack, III Sullivan 
Fenton Mack, Wash Sutton 
Flood Macy Taber 
Fogarty Madden Talle 
Forand Mansfield Tauriello 
Ford Marcantonio Taylor 
Fulton Marsalis Thomas, Tex. 
Furcolo Marshall Tollefson 
Gamble Martin, Mass. Van Zandt 


Vorys White, Calif Wolcott 
Wagner White,Idaho Wolverton 

‘alsh Wickersham oodhouse 
Welch, Calif. Wigglesworth Yates 
Welch, Mo. Wilson, Ind. Zablocki 
Werdel Wilson, Okla. 

NAYS—100 

Abbitt Fellows Norrell 
Abernethy Fernandez O'Hara, Minn. 
Allen, La. Fisher ace 
Andresen, Frazier Passman 

August H a Patman 
Andrews Peterson 
Arends Gekinas Pickett 
Battle Gillette Poage 
Beckworth Gossett Preston 
Bennett, Fla. Grant Rains 
Bennett, Mich. Gregory Rankin 
Bland Hardy Reed, N. Y. 
Boggs, La. Hare Regan 
Boykin Harris Richards 
Brooks Harrison Rogers, Fla. 
Brown, Ga. Hébert Sikes 
Bryson Herlong Sims 
Burleson Hobbs Smith, Kans, 
Burton Hoffman, Mich. Smith, Va. 
Camp Jensen Tackett 
Colmer Jones, Ala. Thompson 
Cooper Kilday Thornberry 
Cox Lanham ‘Trimble 
Crawford Larcade Vinson 
Curtis Lucas, Wheeler 
Davis, Ga. Lyle Whitten 
Davis,Tenn. McMillan, S. C. Whittington 
DeGraffenried Magee Williams 
D'Ewart Mahon Willis 
Dondero Mason Wilson, Tex. 
Doughton Mills Winstead 
Elliott Morrison Wood 
Elsworth Murray, Tenn. Worley 
Evins Nicholson 

NOT VOTING—70 
Barden Hays, Ark. Ribicoff 
Bosone Hedrick Rivers 
Buckley, N. Y. Hill Roosevelt 
Bulwinkle Hinshaw Shafer 
Byrne, N. Y. Hoffman, III. Short 
Case, S. Dak. James Simpson, Pa. 
Chatham Jennings Smathers 
Clevenger Jones, N. C. Stanley 
Cole, N. Y. Kearney Teague 
Cooley Kelley Thomas, N. J. 
Coudert Kennedy Towe 
e Kerr Underwood 

Davies, N. Y. Kilburn Velde 
Deane Klein Vursell 
Durham Kruse Wadsworth 
Eaton Lichtenwalter Walter 
Elston McGregor Weichel 
Gavin McSweeney Whitaker 
Gilmer Martin, Iowa Wier 
Green Murdock Withrow 
Gwinn Murphy Wi 
Hall, Patten Young 

Edwin Arthur Plumley 

1, Potter 


Leonard W. Redden 


So the previous question was ordered. 
The Clerk announced the following 


Additional general pairs until further 
notice: 

Mr. Young with Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hedrick with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Teague with Mr. Woodruff. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. SIKES, Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Fiorida moves that the House do now ad- 
journ, 

The Chair desires to make a statement. 
Since the present Speaker has occupied 
the chair he has yet to hold a motion to 
be dilatory, and will not until it becomes 
obvious to everybody that dilatory tactics 
are being indulged in and that a filibus- 
ter is being conducted. 

The question is on the motion to ad- 
journ. 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll; and there 
were—yeas 110, nays 252, not voting 70, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 139] 


YEAS—110 
Abbitt Fisher Nicholson 
Abernethy Frazier Pace 
Allen, La. Fugate Passman 
Andresen, Gary Patman 
August H, Gathings Peterson 
Andrews Gillette Phillips, Calif. 
Arends Gossett Pickett 
Battle Grant Poage 
Beckworth Gregory Preston 
Bennett, Fla. Gross ins 
Bennett, Mich. Hale 
Bland Hardy Reed, N. Y. 
Boggs, La Hare Rich 
Bolton, Md Harris Rogers, Fla. 
Boykin Harrison Short 
Brooks Hébert Sikes 
Brown, Ga. Herlong Sims 
B n 1 Smith, Kans. 
Burleson Hobbs Smith, Va, 
Burton Hoffman, Mich. Smith, Wis, 
Camp Horan Steed 
Colmer Jensen Stockman 
Cooper Jones, Ala. Tackett 
Cox Jones, Mo. Teague 
Crawford Kilday Thompson 
Cunningham Lanham Thornberry 
is Larcade Trimble 
Davis, Ga. Lucas Werdel 
Davis, Tenn Lyle Wheeler 
DeGraffenried McMillan, S. C. Whitten 
D'Ewart Magee Whittington 
Dolliver Mahon Williams 
Doughton Merrow illis 
Elliott Miller, Nebr. Wilson, Tex. 
Ellsworth Mills Winstead 
Evins Morrison Wood 
Fellows Murray, Tenn. Worley 
NAYS—252 
Addonizio Coudert Holmes 
rt Crook Hope 
Allen, Calif. Crosser Howell 
Allen, III. Davenport Huber 
Andersen, Davis, Wis. Hull 
H. Carl Dawson Irving 
Anderson, Calif. Delaney Jackson, Calif. 
Angell Denton Jackson, Wash. 
Aspinall Dingell Jaco 
Auchincloss Dollinger Javits 
ing Donohue Jenison 
Barrett, Pa. Douglas Jenkins 
Barrett, Wyo. Doyle Johnson 
Bates, Ky Eberharter Jonas 
Bates, Mass. Engel, Mich, Judd 
1 Engle, Calif. Karst 
Bentsen Fallon Karsten 
Biemiller Feighan Kean 
Bishop Fenton Kearns 
Blackney Fernandez Keating 
Blatnik ood ee 
Boggs. Del Fogarty Keefe 
Hing Forand Keogh 
Bolton, Ohio Ford King 
Bonner Fulton Kirwan 
Bramblett Furcolo Kunkel 
Breen Gamble Lane 
Brehm Garmatz Latham 
Brown, Ohio Golden LeCompte 
Buchanan Goodwin LeFevre 
Buckley, II. Gordon Lemke 
Burdick Gore Lesinski 
Burke Gorski, III Lind 
Byrnes, Wis. Gorski, N. Y. Linehan 
Canfield Graham Lodge 
Cannon Granahan Lovre 
Carlyle Granger Lynch 
Hagen McCarthy 
Carroll Hall, McConnell 
Case, N. J. Leonard W. McCormack 
Cavalcante Halleck McCulloch 
Celler Hand McDonough 
Chelf Harden McGrath 
Chesney Hart McGuire 
Chiperfield Harvey McKinnon 
Christo; Havenner McMillen, II. 
Chudofft Hays, Ohio Mack, III. 
Church Heffernan Mack, Wash. 
Clemente Heller Macy 
Cole, Kans. Herter Madden 
Combs Heselton Mansfield 
Cooley Hinshaw Marcantonio 
Corbett Hoeven Marsalis 
Cotton Holifield Marshall 
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Martin, Mass. Pfeiffer, Sheppard 
Mason William L. Simpson, Il. 
Meyer Philbin Spence 
Michener Phillips, Tenn. Staggers 
Miles Polk Stefan 
Miller, Calif. Poulson Stigler 
Miller, Md. Powell Sullivan 
Mitchell Price Sutton 
Monroney Priest Talle 
Morgan Quinn Tauriello 
Morris Rabaut Taylor 
Morton Ramsay Thomas, Tex. 
Moulder Reed, III Tollefson 
Multer Rees Underwood 
Murray, Wis. Rhodes Van Zandt 
Nelson Riehlman Vorys 
Nixon Rodino ‘Wagner 
Norblad Rogers,Mass Walsh 
Norrell Rooney Welch, Calif. 
Norton Sabath Welch, Mo. 
O'Brien, Ml. Sadlak White, Idaho 
O'Brien, Mich Sadowski Wickersham 
O'Hara, III St. George Wigglesworth 
O'Hara, Minn. Sanborn Wilson, Ind. 
O'Konski Sasscer Wilson, Okla, 
O'Neill Scott, Hardie Wolcott 
O'Sullivan Scott, Wolverton 
O'Toole Hugh D., Jr. Woodhouse 
Patten Scrivner Yates 
Patterson Scudder Young 
Perkins Secrest Zablocki 
Pfeifer, 
Joseph L. 
NOT VOTING—70 
Bailey Hays, Ark, Ribicoff 
Barden Hedrick Richards 
Bosone Hoffman, IN. Rivers 
Buckley, N. Y. James Roosevelt 
Bulwinkle Jennings Shafer 
Burnside Jones, N. O. Simpson, Pa. 
Byrne, N. Y. Kearney 
Case, S. Dak. Kelley Smith, Ohio 
Chatham Kennedy Stanley 
Clevenger Kerr Taber 
Cole, N. Y. Kilburn Thomas, N. J. 
Dague Klein Towe 
Davies, N. Y. Kruse Velde 
Deane Lichtenwalter Vinson 
Dondero McGregor Vursell 
Durham McSweeney Wad: 
Eaton Martin, Iowa Walter 
Elston Murdock Weichel 
Gavin Murphy Whitaker 
Gilmer Noland White, Calif. 
Green Plumley Wier 
Gwinn Potter Withrow 
Hall, Redden Woodruff 
Edwin Arthur Regan 


So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Additional general pairs until further 
notice. 

Mr. Vinson with Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Bailey with Mr. Simpson of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Richards with Mr. Woodruff. 


Mr. Cannon and Mr. Scupper changed 
their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The roll call just dis- 
closed that there were 362 Members pres- 
ent, quite a substantial quorum. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on this 
vote I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. Under the rule, 
by the operation of which the resolution 
has come before the House, the only thing 
in order is one motion to adjourn and 
no other dilatory action. 

The SPEAKER. No motion to ad- 
journ is pending. 
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The question is whether the vote shall 
be taken by the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 265, nays 100, not voting 67, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 140] 


YEAS—265 
Addonizio Gorski, III. Morton 
Albert Gorski, N. ¥. Moulder 
Allen, Calif, Graham Multer 
Allen, III. Granahan Murray, Wis. 
Andersen, Gross Nixon 
H. Carl Hagen Noland 
Anderson, Calif, Hall, Norblad 
Angell Edwin Arthur Norton 
Arends Hall, O'Brien, Ill. 
Aspinall Leonard W. O'Brien, Mich. 
Auchincloss Halleck O'Hara, Ill. 
Baring Hand O'Hara, Minn, 
Barrett, Pa. Harden O'Konski 
Barrett, Wyo. Hart O'Neill 
Bates, Ky. Harvey O'Sullivan 
Bates, Mass. Havenner O'Toole 
Beall Hays, Ohio Patten 
Bentsen Heffernan Patterson 
Biemiller Heller Perkins 
Bishop Herter Pfeifer, 
Blackney Heselton Joseph L 
Biatnik Hinshaw Pfeiffer, 
Boggs, Del, Hoeven William L 
Bolling Holifield Philbin 
Bolton, Md Holmes Phillips, Calif. 
Bolton, Ohio Hope Phillips. Tenn, 
Bonner Horan Plumley 
Bramblett Howell Polk 
Breen Huber Poulson 
Brehm Hull Powell 
Brown, Ohio Irving Price 
Buchanan Jackson, Calif, Priest 
Buckley, III. Jackson, Wash, Quinn 
Burdick Jacobs Rabaut 
Burke Javits Ramsay 
Burnside Jenison Reed, III. 
Byrnes, Wis. Jenkins Rees 
Canfield Johnson Rhodes 
Cannon Jonas Rich 
Carlyle Judd Riehlman 
Carnahan Karst Rodino 
Carroll Karsten Rogers, Mass. 
Case, N. J. Kean Rooney 
Cavalcante Kearns Sabath 
Celler Keating Sadlak 
Chelf Kee Sadowski 
Chesney Keefe St. George 
Chiperfield Keogh Sanborn 
Christopher King Sasscer 
Chudoft Kirwan Scott, Hardie 
Church Kunkel Scott, 
Clemente Lane Hugh D., Jr, 
Cole, Kans. Latham Scrivner 
Combs LeCompte Scudder 
Cooley LeFevre Secrest 
Corbett Lemke Sheppard 
Cotton Lesinski Simpson, III. 
Coudert Lind Spence 
Crook Linehan Steed 
Crosser Lodge Stefan 
Cunningham Lovre Stigler 
Davenport Lynch Stockman 
Davis, Wis. McCarthy Sullivan 
Dawson McConnell Sutton 
Delaney McCormack Talle 
Denton McCulloch Tauriello 
«Dingell McDonough Taylor 
Dollinger McGrath Thomas, Tex. 
Dolliver McGuire Tollefson 
Donohue McKinnon Underwood 
Douglas McMillen, Ill. Van Zandt 
Doyle Mack, Ill, Vorys 
Eberharter Mack, Wash. Wagner 
Engel, Mich. Macy Walsh 
Engle, Calif Madden Welch, Calif. 
Fallon Mansfield Welch, Mo. 
Feighan Marcantonio Werdel 
Fenton Marsalis * White, Calif. 
Fernandez Marshall White, Idaho 
Flood Martin, Mass, Wickersham 
Fogarty Merrow Wigglesworth 
Forand Meyer Wilson, Ind. 
Ford Michener Wilson, Okla. 
Fulton Miles Wolcott 
Furcolo Miller, Calif. Wolverton 
Gamble Miller, Md. Woodhouse 
Garmatz Miller, Nebr, Yates 
Golden Mitchell Young 
Goodwin Monroney Zablockl 
Gordon Morgan 
Gore Morris 
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NAYS—100 

Abbitt Fugate Passman 
Abernethy Gary Patman 
Allen, La. Gathings Peterson 
Andresen, Gillette Pickett 

August H. Gossett Poage 
Andrews Grant Preston 
Battle Gregory Rains 
Beckworth Hale Rankin 
Bennett, Fla. Hardy Reed, N. Y. 
Bennett, Mich Hare Richards 
Bland Harris Rogers, Fla 
Boggs, La. Harrison Short 
Boykin Hébert Sikes 
Brooks Herlong Sims 
Brown, Ga. Hill Smith, Kans. 
Bryson Hobbs Smith, Va, 
Burleson Hoffman, Mich. Smith, Wis. 
Burton Jones, Ala. ‘Tackett 
Camp Jones, Mo, Teague 
Colmer Kilday Thompson 
Cooper Lanham Thornberry 
Cox Larcade Trimble 
Crawford Lucas Vinson 
Curtis Lyle Wheeler 
Davis, Ga. McMillan, S. C. Whitten 
DeGraffenried Magee Whittington 
D'Ewart Mahon Williams 
Doughton Mason Willis 
Elliott Mills Wilson, Tex 
Ellsworth Morrison Winstead 
Evins Murray, Tenn. Wood 
Fellows Nicholson Woodruff 
Fisher Norrell Worley 
Frazier Pace 

NOT VOTING—67 

Bailey Hays, Ark. Regan 
Barden Hedrick Ribicoff 
Bosone Hoffman, IN. Rivers 
Buckley, N. Y, James Roosevelt 
Bulwinkle Jennings Shafer 
Byrne, N. Y. Jensen Simpson, Pa. 
Case, S. Dak Jones, N. C. Smathers 
Chatham Kearney Smith, Ohio 
Clevenger Kelley Staggers 
Cole, N. Y. Kennedy Stanley 
Dague Kerr Taber 
Davies, N. Y. Kilburn Thomas, N. J. 
Davis, Tenn. Klein Towe 
Deane Kruse Velde 
Dondero Lichtenwalter Vursell 
Durham McGregor Wadsworth 
Eaton McSweeney Walter 
Elston Martin, Iowa Weichel 
Gavin Murdock Whitaker 
Gilmer Murphy Wier 
Granger Nelson Withrow 

reen Potter 
Gwinn Redden 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
irs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Klein for, with Mr. Hays of Arkansas 
against. 

Mr, Murphy for, with Mr. Smathers against. 

Mr. Redden for, with Mr. Stanley against. 

Mr. Kelley for, with Mr, Barden against, 

Mr. Roosevelt for, with Mr. Gilmore against. 

Mr. Byrne of New York for, with Mr. 
Whitaker against. 

Mr. Walter for, with Mr. Rivers against. 


Additional general pairs until further 
notice: 


Mr. Ribicoff with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 
vania. `~ 

Mr. Staggers with Mr. Kearney, 

Mr. McSweeney with Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr, Murdock with Mr. Lichtenwalter. 

Mr, Durham with Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Hedrick with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Granger with Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Green with Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Kruse with Mr. Cole of New York. 

Mr. Kerr with Mr, Kilburn. 

Mr. Davies of New York with Mr. Nelson. 

Mr, Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Gavin, 

Mr. Regan with Mr. Dague, 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 
Eaton, 

Mrs. Bosone with Mr. Towe. 

Mr, Bailey with Mr. Withrow. 
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Mr. Chatham with Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Deane with Mr. Velde. 

Mr. Buckley of New York with Mr. Potter. 
Mr. Bulwinkle with Mr. Martin of Iowa. 


Mr. Horrman of Michigan changed 
his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. ANGELL changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3199) making unlawful 
the requirement for the payment of a 
poll tax as a prerequisite to voting in 
a primary or other election for national 
officers. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask for a division. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division there were—ayes 134, noes 46. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I object to the vote on the ground there 
is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Just a moment ago 
the vote disclosed that 365 Members were 
present. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. But, if the 
Chair will permit, the number who may 
have been present then does not indi- 
cate the number who may be present 
now. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Two hundred and 
thirty Members are present, a quorum, 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3199, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 12 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, before proceeding with 
my remarks about H. R. 3199, I would 
like to thank Mr. CELLER, Mr. DOLLINGER, 
Mrs. Douctas, Mr. Hays of Ohio, Mr. 
MARCANTONIO, Mr. Dawson, Mr. POWELL, 
Mr. FuLTON, and Mr. Scrivner for their 
help in introducing bills practically iden- 
tical with H. R. 3199. 

Today, your Committee on House Ad- 
ministration presents for your considera- 
tion the bill, H. R. 3199, a bill making 
unlawful the requirement for the pay- 
ment of a poll tax as a prerequisite to 
voting in a primary or other election for 
national officers. 

H. R. 3199 is similar to the bills which 
were presented and adopted in the Sev- 
enty-seventh, Seventy-eighth, Seventy- 
ninth, and Eightieth Congresses and 
passed in the Republican Eightieth Con- 
gress, by a vote of 290 to 112. It is, 
therefore, obviously, not a party bill. 
As a matter of fact, the repeal of the 
poll tax was an inherent part of both 
party platforms in the conventions of 
1948. We, as party members, elected on 
the platforms set down by our parties, 
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have a grave responsibility to the people 
who elected us to see to it that this poll 
tax is eliminated once and for all. 

There are now seven States who still 
demand the payment of a poll tax as a 
prerequisite to voting. These States are: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia. The representatives of these 
seven States are not elected by the people 
of those States, they are elected by a 
certain group who have the wherewithal 
to pay the necessary poll tax. What is 
democratic about that? How can that 
possibly fit into the statement of our 
founding fathers that “all men are cre- 
ated equal.“ If all men are created 
equal, then all men and not a particular 
segment of them should have and must 
have an equal share in the government of 
their country. 

The representatives of the seven poll- 
tax States should represent all the people. 
The disfranchised Negroes and whites in 
these States constitute just as much of 
the constituency as do any other resi- 
dents of the district from which they 
are elected. It is undoubtedly a strong 
desire of these people to eliminate the 
poll tax, but since they are denied the 
use of the ballot, how are they going to 
be able to express their wishes? Surely 
not through a referendum because the 
people who are denied the right of the 
ballot will be denied the right to vote 
on a referendum. 

It is impossible for me to understand 
how, in this country of ours, which is 
supposed to provide equal rights to its 
citizenry, we can eliminate a great body 
of our citizens from having a say in their 
own government. I am sure that it is 
equally impossible for the countries 
abroad, where we are trying to sell the 
idea that the democratic way is the right 
way, not to wonder when they realize 
that the democratic way is only the way 
for a part of this country and not for all 
of it. How can we, in all honesty, insist 
on free elections by others when we do 
not hold them ourselves? Such con- 
ditions prevail in Russia and the satellite 
countries, but surely we do not want to 
copy their methods. ad 

Some of my esteemed colleagues feel 
that the proper method of doing away 
with the poll tax is by constitutional 
amendment. The same was said about 
child labor. Twenty years were lost 
trying to get a child-labor amendment 
ratified in a country where nearly every- 
body was against child labor, and then it 
was discovered that it was not necessary 
to amend the Constitution after all. We 
should not repeat that unfortunate ex- 
perience. It is a sound maxim not to 
rely on a constitutional amendment for 
legislation which is within the powers of 
Congress. 

I am not a lawyer and have no inten- 
tion of entering into a legal discussion on 
this issue. But there are a few facts 
which, as a layman, I wish to point out. 
The House of Representatives has passed 
the anti-poll-tax bill four times. Each 
time, in the Senate, it has been referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, com- 
posed entirely of lawyers. Four times, 
the Senate committee has reported the 
House bill to be constitutional. One of 
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the reports—a 4,000-word affirmation of 
its constitutionality—was written by 
Senator George W. Norris, of Nebraska, 
another by Senator Abe Murdock, of 
Utah, both of them distinguished former 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

At the Senate hearings last year, our 
colleague from Ohio, Mr. Bender, pre- 
sented a document signed by nine dis- 
tinguished professors of law, affirming 
the constitutional power of Congress to 
outlaw the poll tax by statute. The sign- 
ers included the deans of law at North- 
western, Wisconsin, and North Carolina 
law schools, three members of the Yale 
law faculty, including the professor of 
constitutional law, other distinguished 
authorities from North Carolina law 
schools, Columbia, and Wisconsin law 
schools. These were not “damn Yan- 
kees,” either. One of them hailed from 
Texas, another from Mississippi, a third 
from Tennessee, two from North Caro- 
lina, one from Missouri. I will take the 
word of such men that Congress has this 
power rather than the claim of an at- 
torney general from a poll-tax State that 
it does not have it. 

Now, as 2 layman, I wish to discuss one 
legal point. Under the Constitution, the 
States determine the qualifications of 
electors, subject to various restrictions, 
while Congress regulates the manner of 
holding elections. In the bill before us, 
it is declared in section I that the re- 
quirement of a poll tax as a prerequisite 
to voting is not a qualification for voting, 
but a restriction on the manner of hold- 
ing elections. The Supreme Court has 
held repeatedly that this power of reg- 
ulation is broad enough to cover all man- 
ner of corruption—everything that im- 
pairs the integrity of Federal elections. 

Now look at the poll tax. In Alabama 
it is cumulative up to $36. When a load 
like that is piled on a citizen, can any- 
body call it a qualification for voting? It 


is a direct interference with a fair and ` 


free election and was so intended. In 
Texas, a citizen cannot vote unless he has 
a poll-tax receipt dated more than 9 
months and not more than 13 months 
before election. Nobody who misses the 
January 31 deadline can vote in Novem- 
ber. That is not a qualification, it is an 
interference with the proper manner of 
holding an election and, I repeat, Con- 
gress has the power to put a stop to it. 

I know from experience through many 
years in Congress, how difficult it is to 
debate this question. The same argu- 
ments have been advanced year after 
year. The same arguments have been 
backed up by the same prejudices and 
the same inaccurate statements have 
been made. Heated arguments are sub- 
stituted for logic. I have a great respect 
for the membership of the House even 
though I disagree with many Members. 
We have many able lawyers among our 
colleagues, yet I find that many legal 
questions seem to be debated on geo- 
graphical lines rather than on a broad 
legal base. I have also found that the 
answer to many of our very serious prob- 
lems does not depend on the interpreta- 
tion of the law but rather on the appli- 
cation of it in terms of human respect 
and divine justice. How is it possible for 
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one American citizen to say to another, 

You cannot exercise your right as a citi- 

zen to vote in an election because you 

cannot pay a poll tax for this right? 

How can any honest person defend such 

a restriction on his fellow man? How 

can you say to an American, you must 

bear arms and defend your country—die 
if necessary—but you have not the right 
to vote unless you pay for that right—to 
elect the men who have the power to 
make you fight for your country? Surely 
that is not our concept of justice. I hold 
my privilege of voting as a very great 

privilege and a sacred obligation. I 

would feel a great sense of shame and in- 

gratitude to deny that privilege to any 

American. 

It is a matter of record that in Flor- 
ida’s first election after the repeal of the 
poll tax the vote in that State increased 
by 48 percent over the vote in 1936. In 
1946 Representatives were elected in poll- 
tax States upon the vote of less than 10 
percent of the potential voters, in some 
instances upon the vote of as little as 1 
percent. These figures are quoted from 
a statement by the Attorney General 
submitted to our committee on June 15, 
1949. Much more information is con- 
tained in his statement which I shall in- 
clude as part of my remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a good bill. It 
will right a wrong. If we support it, we 
will do our part to end a controversy that 
has caused much friction in a large part 
of the South. It should end. At a time 
when America stands before the world as 
the leader of democracy let us not permit 
ourselves to become entangled in legal 
technicalities. Let us unite before the 
world on the great principle of democ- 
racy and prove that we are sincere by 
abolishing this poll-tax requirement on 
voting so that all Americans will have 
the right to vote for the candidates they 
wish to represent them. 

STATEMENT BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL ON THE 
Proposep FEDERAL ANTI-Poitt-Tax ACT 
(H. R. 3199, 81st Conc.) 

I welcome this opportunity to place on 
record my views concerning H. R. 3199, a 
bill making unlawful the requirement for 
the payment Of a poll tax as a prerequisite to 
voting in a primary or other election for 
national officers. 

The provisions of the bill may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Section 1 gives the short title. 

Section 2 provides that the requirement 
of a poll tax as a prerequisite for voting or 
registering at primaries and other elections 
for the specified Federal offices shall not be 
deemed a qualification of voters but shall be 
deemed an interference with the manner of 
holding elections for these cffices. 

Section 3 makes it unlawful for a State, 
municipality, or other governmental subdi- 
vision to prevent any person from voting or 
registering in a primary or other election for 
the specified Federal offices on the ground 
that such person has not paid a poll tax. 
The levy of the tax on the privilege of yoting 
in such primary or election is forbidden. 

Section 4 makes it unlawful for any State, 
municipality, or other governmental sub- 
division to interfere with a primary or other 
election for national office (named) by re- 
quiring the payment of a poll tax as a pre- 
requisite for voting or registering. 

Section 5 makes it unlawful for any per- 
son, whether or not acting under authority 
of the laws of a State, municipality, or other 
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governmental subdivision, to require pay- 
ment of a poll tax as a prerequisite to voting 
or registering in a primary or other election 
for the specified national offices. 

It is my firm conviction that the proposed 
legislation is socially and morally desirable 
and that it is within the authority conferred 
upon the Congress by the Constitution. 

The first anti-poll-tax bill was introduced 
in the Seventy-sixth Congress in 1939 as 
H. R. 7534. That bill was never reported out 
of committee nor was any record of commit- 
tee hearings published. Anti-poll-tax meas- 
ures have been introduced in each of the 
succeeding Congresses, and the House of 
Representatives has on four occasions over- 
whelmingly passed them. The Senate has 
never voted thereon, despite favorable re- 
ports by its Judiciary Committee in each 
recent Congress. Many persons have ap- 
peared before subcommittees and committees 
of Congress, and hundreds of pages of testi- 
mony have been recorded during the 10 years 
during which the legal and moral aspects 
of these measures have been examined and 
reexamined. The views stated herein have 
been reached after a thorough examination 
of the available published material, includ- 
ing the transcripts of the hearings which 
have been conducted from the time of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress to date. 

At this point I should like to comment 
upon the often repeated statement that the 
right to vote for Members of Congress is 
derived from the State. It appears to me that 
the Supreme Court has made it clear beyond 
a peradventure of a doubt that the right to 
vote for Members of Congress is a right de- 
rived from the Constitution and is subject 
only to those State limitations which may 
be prescribed within the framework of the 
Constitution. In 1884, in Ex parte Yarbrough 
(110 U. S. 651), the Court stated at pages 
663-665: “* * * t is not correct to say 
that the right to vote for a Member of Con- 
gress does not depend on the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

“The office, if it be properly called an office, 
is created by that Constitution and by that 
alone.” 

“It is not true, therefore, that electors for 
Members of Congress owe their right to vote 
to the State law in any sense which makes 
the exercise of the right to depend exclusive- 
ly on the law of the State.” 

“The exercise of the right in both instances 
is guaranteed by the Constitution, and 
should be kept free and pure by congressional 
enactments whenever that is necessary.” 

Forty-seven years later in 1941, the Su- 
preme Court reiterated its position in United 
States v. Classic (313 U. S. 299), at pages 314- 
315: 

“We come then to the question whether 
that right is one secured by the Constitu- 

tion, Section 2 of article I commands that 
Congressmen shall be chosen by the people 
of the several States by electors, the qualifi- 
cations of which it prescribes. The right of 
the people to choose, whatever its appropri- 
ate constitutional limitations, where in other 
respects it is defined, and the mode of its 
exercise is prescribed by State action in con- 
formity to the Constitution, is a right estab- 
lished and guaranteed by the Constitution 
and hence is one secured by it to those citi- 
zens and inhabitants of the State entitled to 
exercise the right. * * * While, in a 
loose sense, the right to vote for Representa- 
tives in Congress is sometimes spoken of as a 
right derived from the States. * * * This 
statement is true only in the sense that the 
States are authorized by the Constitution to 
legislate on the subject as provided by sec- 
tion 2 of article I to the extent that Congress 
has not restricted State action by the exer- 
cise of its powers to regulate elections under 
section 4 and its more general power under 
- article I, section 8, clause 18 of the Consti- 
tution ‘to make all laws which shall be neces- 
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sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing power.“ 

The opponents of the anti-poll-tax meas- 
ures have in the past relied principally upon 
the language of article I, section 2, of the 
Constitution, the pertinent part of which 
reads as follows: 

“The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture.” 

They have maintained that it is and al- 
ways has been within the exclusive province 
of the States, pursuant to this section of the 
Constitution, to determine the qualifications 
prerequisite to the exercise of the right of 
suffrage. Such an interpretation of the 
language of article I, section 2 of the Consti- 
tution could perhaps be justified if the sec- 
tion were being considered in a vacuum. 

However, the proponents of the measures, 
with whom my views are in accord, are of the 
opinion that when the section is read in the 
light of certain other sections of the Consti- 
tution which I shall discuss later, the con- 
clusion is inescapable that qualifications pre- 
scribed by the States must be real qualifica- 
tions related to the capacity and fitness of 
the citizens to exercise their constitutional 
right to vote. Furthermore, even those 
qualifications which do relate to the capacity 
and fitness of the voters must be such as do 
not transgress other pertinent provisions of 
the Constitution, for where they do so trans- 
gress, the Congress by virtue of the authority 
granted to it in various places throughout 
the Constitution has the power to eliminate 
by legislation the particular transgression. 

Whereas citizenship and reasonable re- 
quirements as to residence, age, and literacy 
can be argued to relate to the capacity and 
fitness of voters and to constitute real quali- 
fications for voting, the poll tax is an arbi- 
trary, unreal, meaningless requirement in- 
tended and operating as a means of dis- 
franchising approximately 10,000,000 Ameri- 
can citizens, of which 7,000,000 are white and 
3,000,000 are Negro, in seven of our Southern 
States. In discussing article I, section 2 of 
the Constitution, the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, in its report No. 1662, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, stated as follows: 

“No one can claim that the provision of 
the Federal Constitution above quoted would 
give a legislature the right to say that no 
one should be entitled to vote unless, for 
instance, he had red hair, or had attained 
the age of 100 years, or any other artificial 
pretended qualification which, in fact had 
nothing to do with the capacity or real 
qualification of the voter.” 

Continuing, it stated: 

“States have no right to set up a perfectly 
arbitrary and meaningless pretended quali- 
fication which, in fact, is no qualification 
whatever and is only a pretended qualifica- 


tion by which large numbers of citizens are 


prohibited from voting simply because they 
are poor, Can it be said, in view of the 
civilization of the present day that a man's 
poverty has anything to do with his quali- 
fication to vote? Can it be claimed that a 
man is incapacitated from voting simply be- 
cause he is not able to pay the fee which is 
required of him when he goes to vote?” 

Article I, section 4 of the Constitution 
reads in part as follows: 

“The times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing electors for Senators and Representa- 
tives, shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by law make or alter such regu- 
lations, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators.” 

As far back as 1883, in United States v. 
Munford (16 Fed. 223), the United States Cir- 
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cuit Court, fourth circuit, sitting in Vir- 
ginia, recognized the extensive power of the 
Congress inherent in this section. It stated 
at page 228: 

“There is little regarding an election that 
is not included in the terms, time, place, and 
manner of holding it.” . 

Further, examination of the remarks made 
by members of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion discloses comments such as that of 
Madison who, in referring to this section, 
stated: “Those are words of great latitude,” 
and that of Hamilton who stated that the 
clause was inserted because “every govern- 
ment ought to contain in itself the means of 
its own preservation.” It appears to have 
been the intention of the framers of our 
Constitution to provide the States in the 
first instance with certain regulatory powers 
with respect to national elections, but to re- 
serve to the Congress the power to make or 
alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing Senators.” 

The poll tax bas also been attacked as 
an unreasonable interference by the State 
with the right of the citizens to vote in 
national elections. The measures being con- 
sidered contain declarations to that effect. 
On some citizens the tax imposes a burden- 
some inconvenience; others are altogether 
deprived of their vote because of their 
financial inability to meet the arbitrarily 
established condition precedent to voting. 
Article I, section 4 empowers the Congress 
to eliminate this interference. Precedent for 
such action, if precedent be necessary, is 
found in the Enforcement Act of 1870 (16 
Stat. 140) which, as was stated by the 
Supreme Court in United States v. Gradwell 
(243 U. S. 476 (1917), at p. 483), com- 
mitted to Federal officers a very full partici- 
pation in the process of the election of Con- 
gressmen, from the registration of voters to 
the final certifying of the results.” Prece- 
dent is also found in the Soldier's Vote Act 
(56 Stat. 753; 50 U. S. C. 302) which abol- 
ished the poll tax as a prerequisite to voting 
in Federal elections by members of the armed 
forces. When this act was substantially 
amended by Public Law 277 of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, the provision abolishing the 
poll tax was continued. The Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, enacted in 1925, is fur- 
ther precedent for the Congress to legislate 
to remove obstacles to the proper exercise 
of the constitutional right to vote. In Ez 
parte Siebold (100 U. S. 371, at p. 388), the 
Supreme Court stated unequivocally that the 
vitally important “due and fair election” of 
Representatives could be enforced by the 
Congress pursuant to article I, section 4. In 
Ex parte Yarbrough, to which I have previ- 
ously referred, the Supreme Court stated, at 
page 661, that Congress can by statute pro- 
tect the “election itself from corruption and 
fraud.” In the recent Classic case, Mr. Jus- 
tice Douglas in referring to article I, section 
4 and article I, section 8, clause 18 stated 
at page 330 “Those sections are an arsenal 
of power ample to protect congressional elec- 
tions from any and all forms of pollution.” 
He continued as follows: 

“The important consideration is that the 
Constitution should be interpreted broadly 
80 as to give to the Representatives of a free 
people abundant power to deal with all the 
exigencies of the electoral process. It means 
that the Constitution should be read so as 
to give Congress an expansive implied power 
to place beyond the pale acts which, in their 
direct or indirect effect, impair the integrity 
of congressional elections.” 

The poll tax has also been attacked as a 
tax upon the right or privilege of voting for 
national officers. The measures under con- 
sideration contain declarations to that ef- 
fect. The Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, in its report No. 
625, expanded upon the comment of the 
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same committee in the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, aptly stating: 

“The requiring of a citizen to pay a poll 
tax before he can vote is in effect the re- 
quiring of the payment of money to exercise 
the highest ‘qualification’ of citizenship. It 
is in effect taxing a Federal function. The 
most sacred and highest of all Federal func- 

tions is the right to vote. It is not within 
the province of a State, or its legislature, 
to fix a fee or tax which a voter must pay 
in order to vote and try, in this way, to come 
within the Federal Constitution by calling 
this a qualification. 

“Since voting is one of the fundamental 
governmental rights, the right to tax this 
fundamental privilege by a State would be 
giving to the State the power to destroy the 
Federal Government. No State can tax any 
Federal function. This is a proposition 
which will have to be admitted by all and, 
if this Federal function—the right to vote— 
can be taxed by a State, then the State has 
a right to destroy this Federal function 
which is, after all, the foundation of any 
government. As a matter of self-preserva- 
tion, the Congress in order to save the Fed- 
eral Government from possible destruction, 
must have the right to prevent any State 
authority from destroying this cornerstone 
of the Government itself.” 

Article IV, section 4, of the Constitution 
guarantees to every State in the Union “a 
republican form of government.” It appears 
to me that we have no real republican form 
of government in any State where a large 
percentage, perhaps a majority, of the citi- 
zens are denied participation in the conduct 
of their Government's affairs because they 
are poor. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that the poll tax imposes an annual condi- 
tion precedent to the exercise of the right 
of suffrage in an amount of money which, 
although it may appear to many people to 
be nominal, is, in fact, almost an impene- 
trable barrier between millions of voters and 
the polls. This barrier becomes all the more 
impenetrable when the poll-tax liability 18 
made cumulative. The Senate Judiciary 
Committee of the Seventy-ninth Congress 
referred to this question as follows: 

“Can we have a republican form of gov- 
ernment in any State if, within that State, 
a large portion and perhaps a majority of 
the citizens residing therein are denied the 
right to participate in governmental affairs 
because they are poor? We submit that this 
would be the result if under section 2, ar- 
ticle I, of the Constitution, the proposed law 
is held to be unconstitutional. The most 
sacred right in our republican form of gov- 
ernment is the right to vote. It is funda- 
mental that that right should not be denied 
unless there are valid constitutional reasons 
therefor. It must be exercised freely by 
free men. If it is not, then we do not have 
a republican form of government.“ 

Statistics contained in the report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights, cited 
on the floor of the House of Representatives, 
and incorporated in the records of committee 
hearings on the poll-tax question, demon- 
strate the effect of the poll tax on the ex- 
ercise of the right of suffrage. The Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights reported that in the 1944 
Presidential election only 18.31 percent of 
the potential voters voted in the 8 poll- 
tax States (including Georgia, which abol- 
ished the poll tax in 1945), whereas in the 
40 non-poll-tax States, 68.74 percent of the 
potential voters voted. On the floor of the 
House, on July 21, 1947, it was stated by 
Mr. Bender, of Ohio, and not contradicted, 
that, “In 1900, in Virginia, in the last free 
Presidential election 266,000 persons voted. 
In 1904, in the first poll-tax election the vote 
was cut to 136,000, an immediate drop of 49 
percent, almost one-half.” On pages 254-256 
and pages 329-331 of the hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, Eightieth Congress, statistics indicate 
that following the adoption of the poll tax 
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in 10 of our Southern States between 1889 
and 1908, the vote in those States was re- 
duced by percentages varying from 18 percent 
to 49 percent. In the 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion in Florida, first such election after the 
repeal of the poll tax, the vote in that State 
increased by 48 percent over the vote in the 
1936 Presidential election. Although the 
poll-tax States showed increases for the same 
period, the maximum increase attained by 
only one State, was 23 percent. In 1946 Rep- 
resentatives were elected in poll-tax States 
upon the vote of less than 10 percent of the 
potential voters, in some instances upon the 
vote of as little as 1 percent. The vote at 
the Democratic primaries in 1946 varied from 
less than 5 percent to 28 percent of the po- 
tential vote. The average primary vote was 
14 percent and the average election vote was 
6 percent of the potential. 

Article I, section 8, clause 18 of the Con- 
stitution, one of the arsenals of power re- 
ferred to by Mr. Justice Douglas in the Classic 
dissent, reads as follows: 

“To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof.” 

In my opinion the Congress, pursuant to 
this constitutional provision, among others, 
has the authority to enact anti-poll-tax 
measures to effectuate its guarantee of a re- 
publican form of government to every State, 
to eliminate State interference with the 
manner of holding national elections and to 
eliminate the tax imposed upon the exercise 
of the national function of suffrage. 

Section 1 of the fourteenth amendment 
provides in part that “no State shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States.” Section 5 of that amend- 
ment empowers the Congress “to enforce, by 
appropriate legislation, the provisions of this 
article.” The Supreme Court has held that 
the right to vote in national elections is a 
privilege granted to citizens of the United 
States by the Constitution. 
opinion that these provisions of the four- 
teenth amendment constitute additional au- 
thority for corrective action by the Congress 
to eliminate impediments upon the right to 
vote in national elections. 

Some of the opponents of the anti-poll-tax 
measures Maintain that the constitutional 
powers of the Congress with respect to Pres- 
idential elections are more limited than those 
relating to congressional elections, and that 
the arguments propounded with respect to 
the elections of the Representatives in Con- 


gress do not apply to elections for Presidential 


electors. The pertinent constitutional pro- 
vision, contained in article II, section 1, 
reads: 

“Each State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of electors, equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress: but 
no Senator or Representative, or person hold- 
ing an office of trust or profit under the 
United States, shall be appointed an elector.” 

The Supreme Court, in Burroughs et ano. v. 
United States (290 U. S. 534 (1934)), took 
the position that the powers of Congress over 
Presidential elections are not limited to the 
determination of the time of choosing elec- 
tors. At page 545 the Court stated: 

“While Presidential electors are not officers 
or agents of the Federal Government (In re 
Green (134 U. S. 377, 379)), they exercise 
Federal functions under, and discharge duties 
in virtue of authority conferred by, the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The Presi- 
dent is vested with the executive power of 
the Nation. The importance of his election 
and the vital character of its relationship 
to and effect upon the welfare and safety 
of the whole people cannot be too strongly 
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stated. To say that Congress is without 
power to pass appropriate legislation to safe- 
guard such an election from the improper 
use of money to influence the result is to 
deny to the Nation in a vital particular the 
power of self-protection. Congress, un- 
doubtedly, possesses that power, as it pos- 
sesses every other power essential to preserve 
the departments and institutions of the Gen- 
eral Government from impairment or de- 
struction, whether threatened by force or 
by corruption.” 

On this point there is contained on page 
186 of the record of the hearings on H. R. 29, 
before the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, United States Senate, Eightieth 
Congress, second session, the joint statement 
of several recognized authorities on consti- 
tutional law, which statement expresses my 
views. It reads: 

“While Congress could not question the 
right of a State legislature to provide the 
manner of appointment of Presidential elec- 
tors, a State legislature in exercising that 
right must exercise it in conformity with 
the requirements of the Constitution. If the 
legislature provides for the appointment to 
be made by the process of election, that elec- 
tion, like a primary election for congres- 
sional candidates, ‘involves a necessary step 
in the choice of candidates’ for national office 
‘which in the circumstances of this case 
controls that choice’ (United States v. Classic 
(313 U. S. 299, 320)) and that choice must be 
made in a manner that does not offend the 
Constitution or such legislation as the Con- 
gress may reasonably deem appropriate to 
protect the rights of constitutionally quali- 
fied voters from discrimination and invasion, 
Article II, section 1, clause 2 of the Consti- 
tution does not authorize the State legisla- 
ture to fix arbitrary conditions to the right 
to vote for Presidential electors which have 
no relation to the voter’s worth or ability.” 

Based upon the foregoing legal reasoning, 
and upon my personal conviction that the 
poll tax is a blot on American political af- 
fairs, I urge favorable and prompt action 
on the measures under consideration. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, some 
say that what a State does with its citi- 
zens or with its noncitizens is none of our 
business. Some say that what each 
State does about the poll tax is just the 
business of the poll-tax States. In my 
humble opinion that is not so. No State 
can act in a vacuum. I would say that 
whatever happens, especially as to voting 
in our Republic anywhere in poll-tax or 
non-poll-tax States particularly in the. 
Presidential or congressional elections 
deeply concerns us all. Reflect for one 
moment. See what happens in our 
Presidential elections. See what hap- 
pens in poll-tax States in such elections. 
See what happens in non-poll-tax States. 
The Presidential voters who voted in the 
1944 Presidential elections were as fol- 
lows: Within eight poll-tax States—Tex- 
as, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Virginia—in those eight poll-tax States 
in the 1944 Presidential elections only 
18.31 percent of those eligible voted, 
whereas in the 40 non-poll-tax States 
68.74 percent of those eligible actually 
voted. 

It deeply concerns, therefore, the en- 
tire Nation as to who shall and shall not 
vote, particularly for Presidential elec- 
tors, for Members of the House and for 
Members of the Senate. 

There are some States which have now 
done away with their poll tax. Georgia 
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is one of them. Texas is about to relieve 
itself of the incubus of a poll tax and 
the Legislature of Texas has provided for 
a popular referendum on the subject. I 
do hope that the good people of Texas 
in the referendum soon to be held will 
do away with the poll tax. 


But there are efforts now, I under- 


stand, in the State of Georgia to rein- 
state the poll tax which, under the lead- 
ership of a very splendid statesman, ex- 
Gov. Ellis Arnall, did away with the 
poll tax. But it is well to remind you of 
what President Truman said: 

We cannot wait another decade or another 
generation to remedy these evils. There is 
much that State and local governments can 
do in providing positive safeguards for civil 
rights. But we cannot any longer await the 
growth of a will to action in the slowest 
State or the most backward community. 
* Our National Government much show the 
way. 


Those who argue for the maintenance 
of the poll tax rely in the main upon 
article I, section 2, of the Constitution 
which reads as follows: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. 


But these advocates of the poll tax 
should not rest there with reference to 
article I, section 2, They should go fur- 
ther and read article I, section 4, which 
is as follows: 

The times, places and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof. 


Then section 4, article I of the Con- 
stitution goes on to say: 

But the Congress may at any time by law 
make or alter such regulations, except as 
to the places of choosing Senators. 


Those advoca tes fail to take into con- 
sideration likewise article I, section 8, 
clause 18, which gives to the Congress 
the extreme power— 

To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 

. foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any Department or 
officer thereof. 


That means that the Congress has 
complete powers to implement all these 
sections of the Constitution appertain- 
ing to the general welfare, to the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments to its 
rights to proscribe against discrimination 
as to race, creed, or color, and all other 
suitable and pertinent provisions of the 
Constitution. 

If this poll tax was a qualification, I 
would have no argument with the advo- 
cates of the poll tax. They would emi- 
nently be within their rights to set up 
a poll tax; but it is not a qualification. 
It bears no relation whatsoever to intel- 
ligence, capacity to understand, or men- 
tal ability. It is a burden, an undue 
burden or restriction, and since it is a 
restriction and not a qualification, we 
have a right to legislate thereupon—we 
Members of Congress. 
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If you could say there would be a poll 
tax as a prerequisite to vote in a Presi- 
dential or congressional election, then 
you could say that only a churchgoer, 
one who regularly attends church, could 
vote. You could say only a married man 
could vote. You could say only one who 
has children could vote. You could say 
only one who wears a polka-dot blue 
necktie could vote. You cannot do that. 
Those are restrictions and not qualifi- 
cations. 

The right to vote for Members of Con- 
gress and Presidential electors is a right 
derived from the Constitution. 

In that regard, I call attention to a 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, United States v. Classic (313 U, S. 
—), the prevailing opinion rendered by 
Justice Stone: 

While, in a loose sense, the right to vote 
for Representatives in Congress is some- 
times spoken of as a right derived from the 
States, this statement is true only in the 
sense that the States are authorized by the 
Constitution to legislate on the subject of 
approved by paragraph 2 of article I, to the 
extent that Congress has not restricted 
State action by the exercise of its powers to 
regulate elections under section 4 and its 
more general power under article I, section 
8, clause 18, of the Constitution, “to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers.” 

Obviously included within the right to 
choose, secured by the Constitution, is the 
right of qualified voters within a State to 
cast their ballots and have them counted 
at congressional elections. This Court has 
consistently held that this is a right secured 
by the Constitution. And since the con- 
stitutional command is without restriction 
or limitation, the right, unlike those guaran- 
teed by the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments, is secured against the action of in- 
dividuals as well as of States. 

But we are now concerned with the ques- 
tion whether the right to choose at the 
primary election, a candidate for election 
as Representative, is embraced in the right 
to choose Representatives secured by article 
I, section 2. 


The Court then threw the constitu- 
tional cloak of protection to primaries 
as well as to elections. Justice Douglas, 
in the same case, said, “The important 
consideration is that the Constitution 
should be interpreted broadly so as to 
give to the representatives of a free peo- 
ple abundant power to deal with all the 
exigencies of the electoral process.” 

Thus, I maintain we have abundant 
power to legislate out of existence the 
poll tax. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr, Chairman, I make 
the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) Ninety-three 
Members are present; not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 

[Roll No, 141] 
Anderson, Calif.Bland Bulwinkle 
Auchincloss Blatnik Burke 
Barden Bosone Carroll 
Bentsen Buckley, N. Y. Case, S. Dak. 


Chatham Kennedy Ribicoff 
Cole, Kans. Kilburn Rivers 
Cole, N. Y. Kilday Roosevelt 
Dague Klein Shafer 
Davies, N. Y. Kruse Smathers 
Deane Lichtenwalter Staggers 
Durham Lucas Stanley 
Eaton McCormack Steed 
Eberharter McGregor Stigler 
Elston McSweeney Taber 
Fellows Martin Thomas, N. J. 
Gavin Miller, Calif. Thomas, Tex, 
Gilmer Mitchell Towe 
Gossett Morton Velde 
Gwinn Murdock Vursell 

rt Murphy Wadsworth 
Hays, Ark Nixon Walter 
Hoffman, Il. Pfeiffer, Weichel 
Jackson, Calif. Joseph L. Welch, Calif, 
James Phillips, Calif. Werdel 
Jennings Plumley Whitaker 
Jones, N. C. Potter Weir 
Kearney Powell Withrow 
Kelley Redden Zablocki 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 3199 and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 349 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself one-half minute to make a 
statement. 

Mr. Chairman, we will move to rise at 
5:15 if the Members will remain on the 
floor so that we can maintain a quorum. 
If not, we will stay here until 10 o'clock 
tonight. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is not 
that statement subject to the action of 
the House, should they move to adjourn 
before 10 o'clock? 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, all 
action is subject to the will of the 
House. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. NORRELL, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague, 
the gentleman from Arkansas IMr. 
Hays], may, at the conclusion of the 
remarks of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, extend his remarks in the RECORD 
at that point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, so far it has been a trying 
day with so many roll calls, and I am not 
concerned’ whether the Members stay 
to hear me, but like the Representa- 
tive from New Jersey [Mrs. NORTON], 
who said she might not let us leave until 
10 o'clock or later tonight, I suggest 
that, probably, if you do not, and the 
committee finds itself without a quorum, 
someone will make a point of order 
again that a quorum is not present. 
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I agree with the Representative from 
New Jersey [Mrs. Norton] that the issue 
here is not a party matter. Both major 
parties are attempting to again use it 
for political advantage. There are a 
comparatively large number of the ma- 
jority party who are opposed to this bill 
on principle, and we all know that very 
few on the minority side are opposed to 
the bill. So it is not a partisan matter. 
It is an interparty issue, Republicans and 
northern Democrats striving to make the 
colored voter think they are concerned 
over the situation which is said to con- 
front his colored brother in the South. 
Both are waging a sham battle on an 
issue that could be solved in a few months 
if they so desired. I am worried about 
what the politicians in both parties are 
going to do if and when they are success- 
ful in a real effort to end the poll-tax is- 
sue by proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment and quit kicking it around as a 
political football. 

Just what are you going to do about it? 
I am not questioning the motives or 
sincerity of anyone bot feel free to 
point out the failure of the bill to give 
everyone the right to vote. I am op- 
posed to this bill because I think there 
is a right way and a wrong way to set- 
tle the issue. It is not my purpose to 
go into a long legal argument or to 
question the conclusions of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER], the 
great legal expert. He is chairman of 
the great Judiciary Committee, which 
raises the presumption he should know 
what he is talking about, so I do not want 
to even question his statement. All I 
would say along that line is that anyone 
who can read and write, or even read 
he does not need to write—I understand 
this is a bill to let those who cannot read 
and write, vote—anyone who ¢an read 
the Constitution can for himself make 
up his own opinion about that, and I 
would say it would be about as sound and 
as near accurate as the opinion of the 
most astute and well-educated lawyer in 
the House, as to whether this measure is 
constitutional or whether it is not. A 
little knowledge, especially legal knowl- 


edge, is a dangerous thing. Without a 


difference of opinion among lawyers, 
there would be neither lawsuits nor legal 
controversies. I have always thought it 
was up to the States, under the section of 
the Constitution first cited by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] to 
determine the qualifications of electors 
while the States subject to congressional 
action determined the manner of hold- 
ing elections. If you really wanted to 
settle this issue, why is it that you who 
advocate ending the poll tax have not 
followed a different course? And again 
Iam not questioning the sincerity or the 
motives of anyone; I would not do that; 
that would not be cricket. But as long 
as they settled the issue of the right of 
women to vote so quickly and so de- 
cisively by proposing a constitutional 
amendment, why is it that someone who 
advocates the right of people to vote 
without the imposition of a poll tax has 
not followed that course? Why is it? 
Is it because that course would have 
settled the issue—taken it out of the 
political forum? 
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And, another thing, if they really want 
to make it easy so anyone and everyone 
can vote, why bring in legislation like 
this? Why not the striking out of all 
other qualifications except perhaps age? 
We have had these bills brought up here 
for 10 years or more. Four times the 
House has passed similar bills. In 
view of previous experiences, are we not 
wasting our time in acting before the 
Senate acts? Again why do you not put 
in something about educational qualifi- 
cations? Why not write the bill so that 
anyone who can hobble up to the polls 
or who can be carried up to the polls and 
make a cross on a ballot shall have the 
right to do it? Why not let everyone do 
that? 

I say to my Republican friends that if 
you think you are going to get the colored 
vote by supporting this bill, as my smart 
political leaders have told me, you are 
barking up the wrong tree. You will not 
get it, because you are not going to be 
able to outpromise the ladies and gentle- 
men on the other side of the aisle; you 
cannot do it; you just cannot do it; and 
you have not control of the purse 
strings—they have. Mr. Dewey can tell 
you about that—he tried it twice. The 
gentlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. 
Norton] calls attention to our former 
colleague from Ohio, Mr. Bender, that 
gentleman with the pleasing and loud 
voice—oh, I would not say a rabble 
rouser, for, in reality, he was and he is an 
evangelist—fighting with vigor and out- 
standing ability in a pleasing, nonoffen- 
sive way, day in and day out, for many 
an issue in which he sincerely be- 
lieved, but that enthusiastic gentleman 
who advocated this policy, and many 
another, for years, day in and day out, 
putting his whole heart and great abil- 
ity into his efforts, ran for Congress- 
man at largein Ohio. Where is George 
now? Well, George Bender stood by the 
CIO, and he stood by the colored people, 
and he stood by and fought for every 
worthy minority group, but he did not 
get their votes. When the show-down 
came, though, he ran far ahead of his 
ticket. When they voted last November 
out in Cleveland, they voted for the other 
fellow. The CIO and the colored breth- 
ren let George down. So you fellows, you 
smart politicians, who think you are go- 
ing to be able to get that colored vote, 
just forget it; you are not going to get it, 
never, not until you can outpromise those 
who have no intention of keeping their 
promises; and that, I say, is an impossi- 
bility, because your honesty will not per- 
mit you to do it. I may be mistaken 
again, I am seldom right, though I-no- 
tice from what has been happening to 
the United Nations and some of our for- 
eign policies, as given us over on the other 
side, that, after all, I was right; most of 
the time I did not know I was going to be 
right, but it just turned out that I was. 
I may be in error on this—I do not be- 
lieve the other body—I cannot refer to 
them as they should be referred to, but 
I do not believe that the other body is 
going to act on this bill. So now, for the 
fifth time, we are wasting our time, put- 
ting ourselves on the spot, just in an ef- 
fort to corral the vote of the northern 
colored voter. The South will continue 


. surrender States’ rights. 
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to send Democrats to Congress. The bill 
will go over to the other body, and there 
it will be put to sleep by the action of the 
northern Democrats who want to keep 
the issue alive for political purposes and 
by the southerners who do not want to 
And I say to 
you gentlemen from the South that I 
know—or maybe I do not know again, 
but you will find when this bill is passed 
that other legislation will be brought in, 
and you will be faced with the FEPC and 
the rest of the civil-rights program. This 
bill is but another phase of the program 
to punish you for your independence— 
for voting your convictions, your failure 
to follow the Phil Murray-guided Presi- 
dent, no matter where he would lead you. 
If you do not agree, read the remarks of 
the Speaker made when the Pace bill was 
up. > 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? y 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. My time 
has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, our distinguished leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of my asking the distinguished 
gentleman to yield was to compliment 
him in his reference to the other body, 
because I noticed some outstanding 
newspapermen refer to the Senate as the 
upper body, when, of course, it is not; 
at the most it is a coequal body. So I 
wanted to compliment my friend from 
Michigan in his correct statement that 
it is either the coequal body or the other 
body; certainly, the Senate is not the 
upper body. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
they fall harder when they drop. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the poll tax as a voting prerequi- 
site is neither as bad as its critics claim, 
nor as meritorious as some of its defend- 
ers insist. As a citizen of one of the sev- 
en States retaining it, I have advocated 


its repeal by State action. My reasons 


for opposing the poll tax in Arkansas 
are not identical with those often urged 
in the House, namely, that its abolish-- 
ment would improve the quality of our 
democracy. We have heard it argued, 
for example, that the Federal guaranty 
of a republican form of government for 
each State gives Congress power to pro- 
hibit a poll tax. Louisiana has no poll 
tax; Arkansas has. Is Louisiana’s gov- 
ernment republican and Arkansas’ not? 
Florida has no poll tax; Tennessee has. 
Is Florida's government closer to the re- 
publican ideal than Tennessee’s? These 
propositions would be hard to prove. It is 
true that the franchise would be enlarged 
and theoretically hat is desirable, but 
the restraint on voting in a poll-tax sys- 
tem is not the fatal type, and is, in my 
judgment, a reasonable exercise of State 
powers. Incidentally, I regret that the 
substantial arguments against the poll 
tax have not been often advanced in na- 
tional forums—that it is a weapon of ma- 
chine politics and that it results in the 
enfranchisement of the dishonest poor 
and the disfranchisement of the honest 
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poor who will not accept subsidization of 
their vote 

If we bad a stronger case in defense of 
the poll tax, I would be adamant in re- 
sisting its prohibition, but in urging that 
we get rid of it by constitutional amend- 
ment, I am moved by the fact that obvi- 
ously a great majority of the people of 
the United States have concluded that 
there should be uniformity on this point. 
The majority apparently believes that 
not even the mildest monetary restraints 
should be used in Federal elections. We 
should accept this popular judgment, but 
we are entitled to ask that its abolish- 
ment be by the proper and honorable 
method of amending the Constitution. 
I know that one line of argument ad- 
vanced in favor of constitutionality 
cannot be called specious reasoning, but 
most lawyers so arguing will admit that 
it is at least of doubtful constitutionality. 
A doubtful case should not be approved. 

My thinking on the poll-tax issue was 
affected by a conversation with a col- 
league from California, who said to me 
after one of my early speeches on this 
subject: “Look, I admit that there are 
good arguments for the States deciding 
this issue, but how would you feel if you 
campaigned in a district that casts 
150,000 votes, while some districts in poll- 
tax States, even in the primary, cast as 
few as 20,000?“ I concede that that 
raises a vital question. In congressional 
elections every encouragement should be 
given to wide participation. It is not 
unreasonable for the non-poll-tax States 
to seek abandonment of the tax, but we 
are right in urging that it be done consti- 
tutionally. Furthermore, there are prac- 
tical considerations in this issue. Ev- 
eryone knows that the Norton bill 
would never come to a vote in the Sen- 
ate. The history and the parliamentary 
phases of this measure cannot be disre- 
garded. For 10 years proponents of poll- 
tax repeal have failed in efforts to get rid 
of the tax. Their efforts have been cen- 
tered on statutory action and have pro- 
duced nothing but controversy. It is 
time for other steps to be taken if effec- 
tive action is really desired. We offer 
to cooperate in getting rid of the poll 
tax by constitutional methods, but if 
other methods are attempted, the resist- 
ance must continue. The constitutional 
amendment should be supported without 
partisan sponsorship and the Norton bill 
should be recommitted. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Wor- 
VERTON], 

POLL TAX UNCONSTITUTIONAL AND UNJUST 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the poll tax, now in effect in several of 
our States, is in my opinion illegal and 
unjust. It should be abolished. It has 
no rightful place in a democracy such as 
ours, 

It is inconceivable that it is necessary 
at this time for this Congress to consider 
legislation to abolish the payment of a 
poll-tax as a prerequisite to the right to 
vote, when there has been such wide- 
spread progress in the recognition of the 
principles of democracy as the only 
proper foundation of government. Until 
we have eliminated such a barrier to the 
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exercise of the right of suffrage we can- 
not claim to be a true democracy and, 
just so long as we maintain, anywhere in 
the Nation, the poll-tax as a qualification 
to vote, we are not a true democracy. 
This is a blunt statement. It is true, and 
we must face it squarely. 

There is not now nor has there ever 
been any justifiable reason nor any 
legal right to sustain the existence of any 
law in any State of this Nation that re- 
quires the payment of a poll-tax as a 
requisite for the right to vote. 

We must not overlook the fact that the 
right to vote is the basic right of one who 
is a citizen in a democracy. This right 
in our own Nation is guaranteed by con- 
stitutional provision. The fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States provides: 

All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United Statgs; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law, nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. 


And, to further emphasize the care 
that has been taken to preserve the 
fundamental right of a citizen to vote, 
may I direct your attention to article 15, 
section 1, of the Constitution, reading as 
follows: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude, 


And then, to make sure that the right 
of all citizens to vote should be respected 
and not disregarded, section 2 of the 
f6urteenth amendment provided: 

Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of elec- 
tors for President and Vice President of the 
United States, Representatives in Congress, 
the executive and judicial officers of a State, 
or the members of the legislature thereof, 
is denied any of the male inhabitants of 
such State, being 21 years of age, and cit- 
izens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged except for participation in rebel- 
lion or other crime, the basis of representa- 
tion therein shall be reduced in proportion 
which the number of such male citizens shall 
bear to the whole number of citizens 21 years 
of age in such State. 


Notwithstanding the clear intent of 
our Constitution, the provisions to which 
I have referred have in several Southern 
States been ignored. In a desire to pre- 
vent colored citizens from exercising 
their right to vote, they have adopted 
many restrictive qualifications. Among 
these is the payment of a poll tax, with 
conditions attached thereto that have 
caused many thousands of colored cit- 
izens to be denied their constitutional 
right to vote in such States. This is 
wrong and calls out for remedial legisla- 
tion by this Congress. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kerr]. 
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Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, the right 
of the individual States to prescribe the 
qualifications for their electors is an 
inherent one guaranteed by the provi- 
sions of the Constitution, preserved and 
borne out by decisions of the Supreme 
Court. H. R. 3199, which purports to 
make unlawful the requirement for the 
payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite 
to voting in a primary or other election 
for national officers, is in direct violation 
of article 1, section 2, of the Constitution 
which provides that— 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture. 


. 

The merits and evils of the poll tax 
are secondary in: this matter. The 
question is on the power of each State to 
control its own elections and to govern 
itself, free from Federal controls other 
than those given up by the States them- 
selves in the formation of the United 
States of America: The poll tax is not 
in every instance a fair tax. In my own 
great State of North Carolina this meas- 
ure was abolished more than 20 years 
ago. Iam not in sympathy with the poll 
tax as a requisite to voting. I am, how- 
ever, a sincere believer in the rights of 
the individual States. This democracy 
of ours has grown from a weak, young 
federation of colonies to the position as 
the most powerful Nation in the world 
chiefly because our form of government 
is based on the rights of the people in 
the individual States. There has been 
no way in which a too-powerful central 
government could spring up and give rise 
to a dictator. The political philosophy 
contained in this bill is hostile, not only 
to the seven States directly concerned, 
but to all the others and to the welfare of 
the Nation, for it seeks to abrogate all 
that this great democracy has held dear 
and which has made it great. This is 
aptly stated in the minority report ac- 
companying the bill: 

Concealed in the anti-poll-tax bill is a le- 
gal weapon that could destroy our system 
of Government and the local supervision 
of elections. If the bill passes, something 
in America will pass with it. 


Let us look for a moment at what the 
founding fathers of our country said at 
the time of the first Constitutional Con- 
vention. At that time Mr. Hamilton, in 
the Federalist, wrote on this question: 

To have reduced the different qualifica- 
tions in the different States to one uniform 
rule would probably have been as dissatis- 
factory to some of the States as it would have 
been difficult for the Convention. The provi- 
sion made by the Convention appears, there- 
fore, to be the best that lay within their op- 
tion. It must be satisfactory to every State, 
because it is conformable to the standard al- 
ready established, or which may be estab- 
lished, by the State itself. 


There have been only two cases be- 
fore fhe Supreme Court of the United 
States directly in point with this ques- 
tion. The decisions in these cases sus- 
tain the right of the States to levy and 
collect a poll tax as a prerequisite to vot- 
ing. In one of these cases, Breedlove 
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against Suttles, Mr. Justice Butler wrote 
for the Court: 

Exaction of payment before registration 
undoubtedly serves to aid collection. from 
electors desiring to vote, but that use of the 
State's power is not prevented by the Fed- 
aral Constitution. * * * To make pay- 
ment of poll taxes a prerequisite of voting is 
- not to deny any privilege or immunity pro- 
tected by the fourteenth amendment. Priv- 
Uege of voting is not derived from the United 
States but is conferred by the State, and save 
as restrained by the fifteenth and nineteenth 
amendments and other provisions of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, the State may condition 
suffrage as it deems appropriate. 
The payment of poll taxes as prerequisite to 
voting is a familiar and reasonable regula- 
tion long enforced in many States. 


In the other case a writ of certiorari 
was denied by the,Supreme Court. The 
court of appeals deciding this case fol- 
lowed the principles of law of the Breed- 
love case. The manner in which to set- 
tle the poll-tax issue is not through leg- 
islation of this kind, which tends to dic- 
tate to the States what they should and 
should not do. Such legislation raises 
the cry again of taxation without repre- 
sentation, for the people of the States 
have no Voice in this matter. 

The only way to take care of this 
problem is through a constitutional 
amendment. If such is ever presented on 
the fioor of this House, I shall support it. 
This is the only answer, for it would give 
each State the right to act in its own 
behalf, and we would all be governed by 
the will of the majority. Such methods 
in the past have made this country a 
great nation; such methods now and in 
the future will make it an even greater 
one, If this bill passes, one of the great 
pillars of our form of government will 
have been removed and the rights of the 
individual States foreclosed forever. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
quested time when the resolution was 
being considered. I do not know that 
anything I may say or do at this stage 
of the game will prevent enactment of 
the pending legislation. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] has pretty 
well stated the case. It is a political 
issue, it is a matter that so many of 
you gentlemen feel you must go down the 
line for when the whip is cracked. 

Mr. Chairman, we speak of parties 
and party platforms. I wish sometimes 
we could think a little about the country 
and a little less about party, a little more 
about the stability of this country and 
the maintenance of our form of govern- 
ment and the protection of our Consti- 
tution. Of course, we know that this is 
an effort to try to get the votes which 
the fearless and distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan spoke of. I think 
he was absolutely correct about that. I 
do not believe you Members over there 
on the left—Republicans—have a ghost 
of a show of getting that vote, as he so 
well illustrated by citing the case of a 
former Member’s experience, and there 
are others in the same position who 
might have been mentioned. 

Let us think about that for a moment. 
Of course, I do not admit that this would 
enfranchise the Negro. That idea has 
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been sold to the politicians and they are 
going to continue to advocate it. There 
are districts in my own great State that 
are preponderately of that minority 
race. If that is what you are driving 
at, if that is what you think you are 
going to obtain, would you say that in 
the district represented by my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Mississippi, Mr. WILL WHITTINGTON, 
one of the able men of this House, 
where the population runs in ratio about 
3 to 1 in favor of the colored, by achiev- 
ing this objective you would get a more 
capable man and a man who had the in- 
terest of his country more at heart than 
my colleague, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, WILL WHITTINGTON? If you 
would succeed in your objective, and 
if your objective were a correct one, do 
you think you would secure a better man? 
Would the country be better off? 

Oh, we raise these questions. We 
know now that this body is going to pass 
the bill. We know that the other body is 
not going to pass it. Some question was 
raised about the other body a mo- 
ment ago. I refer to the little colloquy 
and the little amusement enjoyed 
between the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan and our distinguished 
majority leader. But I want to make 
my little comment on that. I want to 
thank God and the powers that be that 
look over this country that when the 
mad scramble was made to revise the 
rules in the other body in the beginning 
of this session so that this legislation 
could be rammed down our throats, that 
the other body stood firm and they did 
not change the rules. They did not suc- 
cumb to that argument as we did over 
here. 

My friends, I just appeal to you. I 
know we have all got to be politiciags 
in order to stay here, but I appeal to 
you to think about your common coun- 
try a little while you are playing poli- 
ties. : 

Mr. Chairman, on Friday last, when 
it was evident that the Rules Commit- 
tee would be bypassed under this new 
rule that the House adopted earlier in 
this session, to which I just referred, 
and that this bill would be called up for 
consideration today, I made some rather 
extensive remarks on this subject. I 
went into the constitutional questions 
involved. I cited the Constitution and 
the United States Supreme Court deci- 
sions to the effect that this proposal 
was illegal and unconstitutional. Any 
high school student would realize from 
a reading of this proposal, of the Con- 
stitution and those decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, which I cited, that this 
proposal is illegal and unconstitutional. 
But, alas, politics must be served. If we 
pass this unconstitutional proposal we 
should revise the old saying: “What is 
the Constitution when friends are in- 
volved?” and, instead, say, by our votes: 
“Why consider the Constitution when 
politics is involved?” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS. of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I oppose this bill. I am convinced 
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that Congress has no constitutional au- 
thority to enact it into law. The lan- 
guage of the Constitution is plain. It 
is not ambiguous. Its meaning is not 
in the slightest degree difficult to un- 
derstand. Section 2 of article I of the 
United States Constitution provides: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture. 


‘Section 4 of article I of the Constitu- 
tion is the provision relied upon by pro- 
ponents of this legislation as constitu- 
tional authority for its enactment. This 
section likewise is plain. It is not am- 
biguous, and it is not difficult to under- 
stand. It reads: 

The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the leg- 
islature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regu- 
lations, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators, 


Section 2, which I have quoted, is the 
section of the Constitution which fixes 
the qualifications of those who shall vote 
for Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. Section 4 does not relate to quali- 
fications of voters. It specifically and 
distinctly relates to the “times, places 
and manner of holding elections.” 

It gives to Congress expressly the right 
to legislate upon “the times, places and 
manner” of holding elections for Senators 
and Representatives, but restricts Con- 
gress even on those subjects by denying 
to it the jurisdiction to legislate re- 
garding the “places of choosing Sen- 
ators,” leaving that subject expressly to 
the State legislatures. 

Article X of the Constitution provides: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people, 


There is nothing in the Constitution, 
or its amendments, which repeals or 
modifies the three sections I have quoted 
insofar as they relate to the qualifica- 
tions of voters in congressional elections. 

Pages and volumes could be written in 
support of this contention, but nothing 
could be said which expresses it more 
clearly than the bare language of the 
Constitution itself. 

Honest construction of the Constitu- 
tion has sustained these contentions 
throughout the years. Honest construc- 
tion of the Constitution will continue to 
sustain them. 

This House is engaged today in an ef- 
fort to do something which it has no 
constitutional authority to do. 

For that reason, I have resisted every 
step of this effort, and shall continue to 
resist this unconstitutional effort. 

I am not actuated by any desire to af- 
fect voting qualifications in my own State 
of Georgia, or to continue any practice 
or custom which now exists in my State. 
There has been no poll tax collected or 
required in Georgia since 1945 when 
Georgia abolished the poll tax. 

I speak, therefore, not as the repre- 
sentative of a State which is interested 
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in maintaining an existing system of 
voting. ` 

It is an interesting thing to note the 
overpowering desire on the part of some 
of those who sponsor legislation of this 
kind to meddle in the affairs of other 
people and other sections. I have read 
the printed hearings on eight bills in- 
troduced in the Eightieth Congress to 
prohibit poll taxes, A typical example 
of this desire to meddle is found on page 
8 of printed hearings, in the testimony 
of the author of one of those bills; 
namely, the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. 
Bender. He said: 

In insisting on free elections in various 
European countries, we have not hesitated to 
interfere in their internal affairs. We have 
not been deterred by considerations of na- 
tional sovereignty. If we do not hold in 
awe the sovereignty of a foreign country, 
whose people and whose government are 
independent of us, why are we so reticent 
where the so-called rights of our own States 
are concerned? If we demand free elections 
in Yugoslavia, how can anyone take seriously 
the argument that respect for States’ rights 
should keep us from guaranteeing free elec- 
tions in our own South? 


They are willing to meddle in Euro- 
pean countries. They do not hold in 
awe the sovereignty of a foreign coun- 
try. They do not hesitate to “demand 
free elections in Yugoslavia.” 

Tiey evidently feel that they have a 
divine mission to guarantee free elec- 
tions in the South. 

The same witness said on the next 
page of the hearings, page 9: 

I am sure that whenever there is an issue 
of this kind involved there are many people 
who raise constitutional points. Naturally 
I expect that that will be raised in connec- 
tion with this issue. However, good com- 
mon sense and reason will dictate that the 
Federal Government has a perfect right to 
pass legislation like this as it did in con- 
nection with the Federal soldiers’ vote law 
for which many of us voted. 


To that sort of person, the Constitu- 
tion can be brushed aside and utterly 
disregarded with a remark like that I 
have just quoted. 

That sort of person is willing to sub- 
stitute what he regards as good common 
sense and reason in lieu of the provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States 
which were adopted with due solemnity, 
after careful and laborious preparation, 
and duly and legally ratified by the requi- 
site number of sovereign States. 

I am reminded anew of the old saying 
that “fools rush in where angels fear to 
to tread.” 

As to the merits of the contention that 
a requirement that a poll tax be paid pre- 
vents people from voting, a little investi- 
gation will disclose that such contention 
is without merit. Millions of people do 
pay a poll tax and vote in the States 
which require payment of a poll tax. 

Not only that, millions of people in 
those States pay a poll tax and do not 
vote. 

In this land of plenty, in this land of 
high wages, it cannot seriously be con- 
tended that the requirement of a poll tax 
of $1 a year, or $1.50 every 2 years, will 
result in disfranchising people who want 
to vote. 

The people who fail to cast their 
ballots, whether in States that require 
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payment of poll tax, or otherwise, are 
those people who are indifferent to their 
responsibilities as citizens. A rainy day 
will keep such a person away from the 
polls. A cold day will keep him away. 
Laziness and indifference keep most of 
them away. 

The poll-tax provision is an open and 
aboveboard law on the statute books of 
every State which requires its payment. 
There is nothing hidden or secretive 
about it. No person can be deceived re- 
garding it. It is there for one and all to 
read, and once the prospective voter has 
paid the small amount involved, which 
usually is applied to the worthy purpose 
of financing education, there is nothing 
more that can be said or done to prevent, 
hinder, or retard the voter from exercis- 
ing his privilege. 

Honest administration of the election 
laws in a poll-tax State does not result in 
one-tenth the disfranchisement which 
can be carried on by dishonest adminis- 
tration in a non-poll-tax State, and in 
support of this contention, I refer lis- 
teners to the remarks of two of the gen- 
tlemen from Illinois during a discussion 
of this legislation on the floor of this 
House on Friday, July 22. During a dis- 
cussien when I had the floor, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. VURSELL] said— 
page 10038: 


I think the American people, or a great 
many of them that are voting, ought to vote 
their sentiments instead of being driven to 
the polls like cattle, which is too often the 
case, especially in the big cities where they 
are under the domination and control of po- 
litical machines. 


This remark riled the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SABATH], who represents a 
Chicago district, and, in reply, he said: 


The gentleman said that they are driven to 
the polis in the larger cities. I want to say 
that they do not drive them to the polls at 
all in-the country districts; they just vote 
them by phone. They do not even have to be 
registered, and they vote them for the Re- 
publican ticket. They just put them on 
there, and that is the reason sometimes they 
are in the majority. 


Continuing his remarks, he further 
said: 

Not only in Illinois, but in the rural sec- 
tions of other States. And the Republicans 
are carrying on. They do not register them, 
even, and as I have said, they call on the 
phone and say that so-and-so and so-and-so 
voted that way. There is more fraud perpe- 
trated in one county down-State rural sec- 
tion than there is in the large cities of the 
United States. 


To this charge relating to alleged elec- 
tion frauds in Illinois, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Vurseti] replied: 

If the gentleman will yield further, I have 
been more or less active in politics for 35 
years in my State. I have never known 
charges and investigations to be made where 
anyone was ever jailed for ballot fraud in the 
State of Illinois outside of Cook County. I 
think that statement stands as being true 
and correct. I lived in Chicago a while and 
was interested there. I lived there some 10 
years. The facts are that there were so many 
convictions in those wards there, where they 
drove the voters to the polls like cattle and 
voted them, and so much corruption, that it 
wes hardly worth while to try to put them 
in the jails. Plenty of them went to jail, 
but hundreds of them escaped for lack of 
real prosecution, | 
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That charge brought a reply from the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH], 
who lives in Chicago, as follows: 

I have been in politics for over 60 years, 
and I have been a committeeman for nearly 
50 years, and chairman of the county cen- 
tral committee, and there were no frauds 
at any time perpetrated by the Democrats. 
Where there were frauds perpetrated and 
people were jailed in Republican primaries, 
they were mostly Republicans, they were 
not Democrats. 


If what these two gentlemen, well ac- 
quainted with Illinois politics for many 
years, solemnly stated on the floor of this 
House last Friday, is true, in the non- 
poll-tax State of Illinois, then those 
whose hearts are aching because of dis- 
franchised voters should turn their at- 
tentions closer home. They should 
pluck the mote from their own eyes. 

Where, in any poll-tax State, can you 
find anything resulting from a poll tax 
which even approximates the sordid, 
shocking, dishonest, corrupt, election 
frauds which were detailed by the two 
gentleman from Illinois on the floor of 
this House last Friday, and referred to 
in such manner as to indicate that such 
practices are not extraordinary and un- 
usual, but are engaged in as a matter 
of regular custom and practice. 

Mr. Chairman, the truth is that public 
Office is sought by dishonest and corrupt 
men as well as honest and upright men. 

Dishonesty and corruption in elections 
does not rest upon a poll tax or a lack 
of a poll tax, Constant vigilance on the 
part of local people is necessary to keep 
elections clean and honest, whether in 
Illinois or Georgia, or Maine or Texas. 

If elections are kept honest in Illinois, 
it will be the Illinois people who keep 
them honest. If they are kept honest in 
Georgia, it will be the Georgia people 
who keep them honest, 

They cannot be kept honest by the 
Federal Government in Washington. 

This fact was recognized by the wise 
framers of our Constitution, when it was 
provided in that Constitution that qual- 
ifications of voters should be fixed by 
the legislatures of the respective States. 

With all due respect to those who com- 
pose the present Congress I do not re- 
gard them as being better qualified to 
write a Constitution than those who 
wrote the one we now operate under. 
The passage of the years has confirmed 
their wisdom. 

I feel that that wise admonition in 
the Book of Proverbs is applicable here: 


Remove not the ancient landmarks which 
thy fathers have set. 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Smrrx]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
my vote against H. R. 3199 is not to be 
interpreted as being in favor of the poll 
tax. I am voting against the measure 
purely on the ground that it is uncon- 
stitutional. The Constitution clearly 
and specifically vests in the States the 
power to write the election laws. If the 
Congress can usurp that power, which is 
precisely what is proposed in this bill, 
there is nothing to hinder it from de- 
priving the States of all jurisdiction over 
election laws. Indeed, it is my studied 
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opinion that the real motive back of this 
bill is to transfer the power over election 
laws, now constitutionally held by the 
States, to the Federal authority. 

The colored people, above all groups, 
should be most solicitous in maintain- 
ing the integrity of the Constitution, for 
therein lies their greatest protection. 
And let me warn the colored people that 
should the onslaught which politicians 
and other elements are making against 
the Constitution eventuate in its abro- 
gation, they will be the first to feel 
the iron heel of dictatorship. Surely 
by now the colored people ought to 
know, and I believe most of them do 
know, that these perennial bills that 
are being brought up to repeal the poll 
tax are not altogether sincere expres- 
sions of affection for them. Everyone 
knows that it is bidding for votes, not 
civil rights, that continually brings these 
bills before the Congress. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PICKETT]. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no delusions concerning the effect of my 
remarks on the ultimate vote on this 
question, This matter has been debated 
on two previous occasions during my 
short tenure here in the House. It has 
been my observation on those two pre- 
vious occasions that the result of the vote 
in favor of such legislation, overwhelm- 
ing in numbers that it has been, was 
based primarily upon a purely political 
conception of the duty and responsi- 
bility on the part of a majority of those 
who voted for it. That was the business 
of those who voted that way on the two 
previous occasions it was voted on in this 
House since I have been here. What 
you do about it on this occasion is your 
business, and I do not expect to criticize 
you for the stand you take, 

But, I do want to say a few words in 
connection with this matter to demon- 
strate beyond all successful contradic- 
tion that you have no basis from a sound, 
constitutional standpoint upon which to 
support legislation to abrogate the poll 
tax as a requisite to voting in the seven 
States that now have that requirement. 

Article I, section 2 of our Constitution 
provides that— 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. 


I am not going to belabor the history 
of that provision of the Constitution. 
All you have to do is to refer to the 
Madison papers and you will find what 
the intention of the framers of the Con- 
stitution was in that regard when they 
put that provision in there. It means 
simply that if you are qualified to vote 
for the members of your State house of 
representatives, then you are entitled to 
and are qualified to vote for the Mem- 
bers of the Congress. It means that 
your State legislature can prescribe the 
qualifications of those who want to vote 
for members of the house in your State 
legislature, and therefore they prescribe 
the qualifications of those who vote for 
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Members of the United States Congress. 
That is all it means, 

On the other hand, some of the pro- 
ponents of this legislation take the po- 
sition that article I, section 4, confers 
upon Congress the right to legislate on 
this proposition when it says: 

The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators. 


That language means no such things 
as the proponents of this legislation say 
it does. If the framers of the Constitu- 
tion wanted to regulate and restrict the 
meaning and intention of article I, sec- 
tion 2 by giving the Congress the right 
to regulate the qualifications concerning 
electors, the framers of the Constitution 
would have treated it the same in article 
I as they did in article IV. They did not 
do it that way. They treated them as 
two separate principles, in two separate 
sections, and wrote different provisions 
regarding them. 

Nowhere in article I, section 2, did the 
framers of the Constitution say Congress 
had any right to legislate regarding any 
regulations of laws concerning the im- 
port of that section. When taken in con- 
nection with the fact that in article I, 
section 4, they did provide that Congress 
may at any time by law make or alter 
such regulations affecting the time, place, 
and manner of holding elections, it is 
evident there was no intention of per- 
mitting Congress to legislate on the sub- 
ject of qualification of electors. 

There is not a single case to be found 
that holds Congress has a right to legis- 
late on the subject. No case can be cited 
that says the States do not have the right 
to levy and assess a poll tax as a pre- 
requisite to voting. There are two cases 
that are as clear as can be that sustain 
the proposition the States do have a 
right to levy and assess a poll tax as a 
prerequisite to voting. One of those 
cases, the case of Breedlove against Sut- 
tles, decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in 1937, holds that 
principle. The case of Pirtle against 
Brown, upon which writ of certiorari was 
denied by the United States Supreme 
Court in 1941, followed the Breedlove 
against Suttles case. The proponents of 
this bill, H. R. 3199, take the position that 
language in the case of United States v. 
Classic (313 U. S. 277), decided in 1941, is 
sound authority for their viewpoint. It 
is not any such a decision. It treats of a 
different subject. The origin and points 
involved are different from the Breedlove 
and Pirtle cases. Any language sought 
to be used by this bill’s sponsors to justify 
their position is pure dicta. It does not 
anywhere expressly or by implication re- 
peal the Court’s opinion in the case of 
Breedlove against Suttles, determined 4 
years before. If it did, if that was the 
intention of the Supreme Court when it 
wrote the opinion in the Classic case, 
then why did it follow Breedlove against 
Suttles when it decided Pirtle against 
Brown. The latter’s opinion was written 
after the Classic case was decided? 

The poll tax does not disfranchise any- 
body that I ever heard of down in the 
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State of Texas. There has been some 
reference made to that. In the case of 
Smith against Allwight, decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States early 
in 1944, in February, I believe, the Court 
laid down the proposition that opened 
the door for Negroes to vote in primary 
elections. Not only did that apply to 
the State of Texas, but the principle will 
apply to every State in the Union 
whether they be poll-tax States or not. 
The thing that does disfranchise people 
is their own inaction, their own conduct, 
their own lack of interest in the election. 
I think it might be enlightening to some 
of the members of this committee to 
know that in Texas in 1948 there were 
more than 2,000,000 persons qualified as 
electors both by the payment of poll tax 
and by exemption from payment of the 
poll tax under the constitution and laws 
of the State of Texas. Not 55 percent of 
those two-million-odd people voted in the 
general election last November, notwith- 
standing that we had one of the most 
intense, interesting, and heated cam- 
paigns for the Presidency that we have 
had in the history of this country. But 
not more than 55 percent of more than 
2,000,000 people had interest enough to 
go to the polls. They were qualified, 
those required to pay had paid the poll 
tax, and others were exempt from pay- 
ment of it under the law. 

May I say to you in respect to this 
proposition that this bill is wrong, not 
only from the standpoint of the consti- 
tutional prohibition and direction in con- 
junction therewith, but this bill is wrong 
in principle in what it tries to do. The 
result of its enactment into law would 
be to require two separate ballots in poll- 
tax States, with all the confusion and 
with all the trouble and with all the ad- 
ministrative difficulties that go along 
with it. This bill provides that the poll 
tax shall not be a requisite to voting for 
national officers. It says nothing about 
your governors or your county officials 
and those of lesser importance. I do not 
think the proponents of this bill would 
expect the Constitution would let them 
go that far, but I say to you if it lets them 
go as far as they think it does in what 
they are trying to do, it lets them go all 
the way. 

The bill now before us invades the 
fiscal affairs of the seven States in which 
they have the poll tax. It has provi- 
sion—I believe it is section 6—which pro- 
hibits the charging of a fee for registra- 
tion whether you call it a poll tax or reg- 
istration fee, or by any other name. It 
does not even allow the State the latitude 
of passing a statute to say that 25 cents 
shall be paid to help defray the expenses 
of carrying on a registration program to 
get the voters registered. This bill puts 
a prohibition on a person from doing 
anything in regard to the levying, assess- 
ment, or collection of a poll tax, even 
though his own State constitution and 
his State statute requires him to do it. 
It would then prohibit a public official 
from doing what he may be required to 
do under the constitution and laws of his 
own State. 

Surely, an honest appraisal of the Con- 
stitution would result in a different vote 
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on this bill than will come if purely po- 
litical considerations are the only stand- 
ards used. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. HARE]. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, unfortu- 
nately the leadership of this august body 
has seen fit to bring a measure before us 
for consideration when there is much 
legislation of a more far-reaching im- 
portance than the present one now be- 
fore us. I listened with a great deal of 
interest to the gentlelady from New Jer- 
sey and her explanation of the bill and 
its sponsors, et cetera. With all due 
deference to her, and I admire her abili- 
ty, I have never in my short experience 
listened to so much misinformation con- 
cerning any measure before this Con- 
gress. My own State of South Carolina 
has a poll-tax law. The legislature, in 
its last session, I believe, authorized a 
referendum as to whether or not we 
should keep it. The Governor has advo- 
cated its repeal and I think in due course 
of time it will be repealed. 

But the people of my State certainly 
do not desire that the Federal Govern- 
ment should come down there and tell 
them that they have to do it. No State 
nor a good citizen of any State desires 
for the Federal Government to come in 
and regulate the qualifications for elec- 
tors. 

This measure is purely political. There 
is no question about it. As the gentle- 
man from Texas, the gentleman from 
Michigan, and the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi said, you will not succeed in the 
end. There is nobody being disenfran- 
chised by this measure. The poll tax is 
not a qualification for voting in the State 
of South Carolina. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the distin- 
guished honor of representing the dis- 
trict formerly represented by one of the 
most outstanding patriots and greatest 
statesmen this country has ever pro- 
duced, the Honorable John C. Calhoun. 
Naturally, therefore, I have inherited at 
least some of his political philosophy. 
From the standpoint of ability and state- 
craft I feel and know that Iam unworthy 
to loose the latchets of his shoes. How- 
ever, I would certainly be a most un- 
worthy successor should I fail to express 
my position and opposition to the 
measure now before us for consideration. 
In so doing, I feel that I am expressing 
the philosophy of government as enunci- 
ated by Thomas Jefferson and as estab- 
lished by Calhoun, Jackson, and others. 

There is a great deal more involved in 
this piece of legislation than is apparent 
in the arguments of its proponents. 
There is a great deal more involved than 
mere demagogic speeches made for vote- 
getting purposes. At this point I would 
like to admonish those who favor this 
proposal that they are certainly placing a 
selfish interest before their patriotic 
duties and obligations, because many of 
us realize that the civil-rights program 
is designed for none other than political 
purposes. It is a disgrace to American 
intelligence. 

It is elementary to say that when the 
States or the Colonies decided to create 
the United States they specifically and 
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definitely, clearly and unmistakably, 
stated in the instrument of writing we 
now know as the Constitution the powers 
that they were delegating to the general 
Government and to the powers they were 
reserving unto themselves. Nowhere in 
the entire category will you find the 
States anywhere have given the Federal 
Government the right to exercise powers 
embodied in this legislation, and yet a 
very intelligent set of men, presumably 
the most intelligent that the people of 
this country could select, are here today 
debating, seriously, apparently, as to 
whether or not we shall override the 
intentions of our forefathers, and at one 
stroke of the pen take away from the 
States a right that means the removal of 
the lifeblood of the individual States and, 
eventually, means the death of this Re- 
public. Because when you take away 
from the States the rights and powers 
involved in this bill and place them in the 
Federal Government, the boasted de- 
mocracy of this country is then sealed 
and doomed. 

I regret that more time was not pro- 
vided for the discussion of this very im- 
portant measure because I would like to 
inquire into the historical background of 
the whole matter, and especially so since 
many references have been made to the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
different angles from which it has been 
approached. 

At this point, I would like to refer the 
Members from the State of California to 
a few pages of history insofar as the 
ratification of the fifteenth amendment 
is concerned. After the proposal of the 
fifteenth amendment to the people of 
this country for their opinion in the 
matter, the people of the State of Cali- 
fornia in 1869 rejected its adoption and 
as of the present day have failed to ratify 
it. Yet, a number of Members from that 
State seem to express themselves or arro- 
gate unto themselves a particular and 
peculiar knowledge and interpretation of 
its contents. To the Members from the 
State of New York who present practi- 
cally unanimous support of this measure, 
I would refresh their memories that the 
State of New York ratified the amend- 
ment on April 4, 1869, but then withdrew 
its ratification by formal action of its 
legislature on January 5, 1870. Since 
such withdrawal the State of New York 
has not made any formal declaration 
showing any change of mind or heart. 

The only logical conclusion I can reach 
is that the people of the State of Cali- 
fornia and the people of the State of New 
York, from which the ardent supporters 
of this bill come, are still opposed to the 
fifteenth amendment or else they would 
take advantage of the opportunity af- 
forded them in all these years to express 
their faith and allegiance to the fif- 
teenth amendment, now a part of the 
great document we call the Constitution 
of the United States. 

I go a little further, and again I call 
upon history to come to my rescue, and 
find that the great State of Ohio, by ac- 
tion through its legislature on May 4, 
1869, rejected the fifteenth amendment 
and did not change its mind and ratify 
it until June 27, 1870, just 1 month be- 
fore the amendment was formally rati- 
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fied and made a part of the Constitution 
of the United States. The only logical 
conclusion that I can arrive at is that 
they are jumping on the band wagon. 

Despite the long and unbroken recog- 
nition by the courts and people of this 
country that the Constitution of the 
United States definitely declares the 
qualifications of electors shall be deter- 
mined by the States, we have before us a 
bill which undertakes to amend the Con- 
stitution by appropriating the powers 
vested in the States under article I, 
section II, of the Constitution and plac- 
ing them in the legislative branch of the 
Government. 

Many of the speakers have openly de- 
clared that the purpose of enacting this 
bill into law is to have the matter pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court to deter- 
mine whether the Congress has the right 
to amend the Constitution in this way. 
Others have asserted that on account 
of changed conditions or circumstances, 
the Court would or should find the action 
of the Congress to be constitutional, 
They do not hesitate to say that the Con- 
stitution has served a good purpose, but 
say that times have changed and the 
Congress, therefore, should proceed to 
legislate in keeping with the times, ir- 
respective of the Constitution. I hesitate 
to question the purpose of loyalty of any- 
one, but I submit in all seriousness that 
the Congress cannot afford to arrogate 
unto itself the right or authority to 
amend the Constitution by statute. For 
the Congress to undertake to amend 
the Constitution simply because there 
has been a change in the conduct 
and actions of some people would have 
the same effect upon the security of our 
system of government as the elimination 
of the Ten Commandments would have 
upon enlightened civilization. 

The provisions of the Constitution in- 
sofar as the security of our system of 
government is involved, are the funda- 
mentals upon which our structure of 
government stands and if the Congress 
should ignore its limited powers and pro- 
ceed to remove or destroy these funda- 
mentals of government, our structure 
must fall. 

I do not believe there is a man or 
woman in this Congress but who knows 
that article I, section I, of the Consti- 
tution provides that the qualifications of 
electors shall be determined by the 
States. That is one of the fundamentals 
upon which our governmental structure 
is based. It was agreed by the framers 
of the Constitution that that was one of 
the fundamentals to be followed in the 
establishment and preservation of the 
system of government then being cre- 
ated by the Constitution, When we de- 
stroy this one fundamental, a different 
system of government is being estab- 
lished. The Constitution and Govern- 
ment established under it are creatures 
of the people. They made it and they 
have a right to change it; they provided 
the method by which it may be changed. 
They probably anticipated that times 
might change and they, therefore, pro- 
vided an orderly way to make such 
changes as they may warrant, but that 
power was not given to the Congress. If 
times have changed and the people are 
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ready and prepared to make changes in 
their charter of liberty and the Consti- 
tution, the procedure to follow is open 
and clear, but apparently the proponents 
of this bill do not want to go to the peo- 
ple. By their actions, they are afraid to 
trust the people, and this is the straw 
that shows which way the political wind 
is blowing, and it forces some of us to 
mistrust the purposes behind this pro- 
posal and a few other kindred proposals, 
such as the FEPC. Remember, “There 
is a way that seemeth right to a man, 
but the end thereof are the ways of 
death.“ 

This same general subject brought on 
a war among ourselves a number of 
years ago. I do not believe that we will 
ever have another, but if the Congress 
and the Federal Government continue 
to appropriate the powers and func- 
tions of the various States, I look for a 
day when the States will rise in their 
right and might and strike this great 
Government of ours both “hip and 
thigh,” by putting a few clarifying 
amendments in the Constitution that will 
make it so plain “a wayfaring man need 
not err therein.” The States and the 
people made the Constitution when they 
ratified it and they had a provision in 
that document that would enable them at 
any time to change or remake it by 
amendment at any time when three- 
fourths of the States might agree. The 
States can also give away their rights 
and surrender their powers either by 
amendment or by just sitting idly by and 
giving silent consent for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assume or appropriate all 
their powers. If the States lose their 
powers to the Federal Government, they 
can set up no alibi. The only thing they 
have to do is to exercise their rights 
and powers. This kind of legislation is 
first a challenge to the representatives of 
the States in the Congress, but if we 
fail to meet the challenge, the responsi- 
bility may then be assumed by the States, 
and if they, by their silence or inaction, 
give their consent then, as I have said, 
they cannot hereafter complain of hav- 
ing been robbed of their rights and pow- 
ers. 

We must remember there are certain 
things and certain principles in our sys- 
tem of Government that are just as fun- 
damental and permanent as the Gov- 
ernment itself; they were created and 
established when the Constitution was 
ratified by the people of the several States 
and the creating language incorporated 
therein means the same thing now as 
when the Constitution was adopted. I 
can appreciate that some of the powers 
vested in the different branches of the 
Government may be expanded with 
changed conditions, but the power itself 
cannot be changed by mere interpreta- 
tion. Fundamentally, there may be 
times when, for the lack of clarity or 
specific expression a question may arise 
whether a right or power has been lodged 
in the Federal Government, the State 
Government, or reserved to the people, 
But, where a power has been expressly 
given or expressly reserved as in this 
case, a contest cannot legitimately arise. 
The Supreme Court made that clear in 
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the case of South Carolina v. the United 
States (199 U. S. 437), when it said: 

The framers of the Constitution were not 
mere visionaries, toying with speculations or 
theories, but practical men, dealing with the 
facts of political life as they understood them, 
putting into form the government they were 
creating, and prescribing in language clear 
and intelligible the powers that government 
was to take. 


The point is further emphasized in the 
case of Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat. 188), 
when the Court said: 

As men, whose intentions require no con- 
cealment, generally employ the words which 
most directly and aptly express the ideas they 
intend to convey, the enlightened patriots 
who framed our Constitution, and the peo- 
ple who adopted it, must be understood to 
have employed words in their natural sense, 
and to have intended what they have said. 


Now what did they say in article I, sec- 
tion II, of the Constitution? I quote: 

The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of Members chosen every second year 
by the people of the several States, and the 
electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 

Certainly the power of determining the 
qualifications of electors is not placed in the 
Federal Government or the Congress, but is 
expressly left as one of the powers of the 
States. Section I of the Fifteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution provides: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. 

This provision did not repeal article I, 
section II, where it is expressly stated that 
the States should have the right to determine 
the qualifications of all electors, including 
all persons of whatever race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 


Mr, Chairman, I am not particularly 
interested in a poll-tax in any State, 
but I am interested in preserving the 
right of a State to enact such a law 
if it so desires, provided the law does not 
conflict with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Iam also 
interested in preserving the accuracy of 
our political history, and my primary 
purpose now is to correct statements 
made and impressions created by some of 
those who have preceded me when they 
insist that the poll-tax law was enacted 
in my State for no other purpose than to 
franchise the colored people in that 
State. 

Some people have an idea that because 
the poll tax law was not enacted in South 
Carolina until after the War Between the 
States it was solely for the purpose of 
disfranchising the Negro. It is unfor- 
tunate that we have men and women in 
Congress who believe that and have never 
taken the time to advise themselves fully 
in the premises. I would not attempt to 
criticize anyone for lack of information, 
because I find this to be one of my great- 
est liabilities, but it is unfortunate to 
undertake the solution of any great prob- 
lem without first being fully advised. 

It will be remembered that martial law 
prevailed to a more or less extent in most 
of the Southern States following the close 
of the Civil War for a period of 10 years 
and during this period in my State, South 
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Carolina, the State legislature was in ab- 
solute control of Negroes and their polit- 
ical friends. No poll-tax law had been 
in existence in the State prior to that 
time and while the colored people and 
their alleged friends were in control they 
drafted and ratified what is known as 
the carpet bag constitution in 1868. 
Article IX, section 2, of that constitution 
provided: 

The general assembly may provide annually 
for a poll tax not to exceed $1 on each poll 
which shall be applied exclusively to the 
public school fund. 


Article X, section 5, of the same consti- 
tution provided: 

The general assembly shall levy at each 
regular session an annual tax on all taxable 
property for the support of public schools, 


Four years later when the colored 
people and their alleged friends and ad- 
visers were still in complete control of the 
legislative machinery of the State, the 
following was enacted: 

There shall be assessed on all taxable polls 
in this State an annual tax of $1 on each 
poll, the proceeds of which tax shall be 
applied solely to educational purposes. 
Every male between the ages of 21 and 50 
years, except those incapable of earning a 
support from being maimed or from any 
other cause shall be deemed taxable polls. 


Probably the first act to enforce the 
payment of poll taxes was in 1873 when 
the Negroes were still in control of the 
State legislature and when Robert K. 
Scott, formerly of the State of Ohio, was 
Governor. This act provided that the 
county treasurer should furnish a list of 
all delinquent polls to the county com- 
missioners and if the delinquent poll 
had no property that could be levied on 
for the collection of the tax the person 
would be subject to a penalty of double 
the amount of the poll tax and upon 
failure to pay the same after notification 
such person could be required to work 
upon the public roads of the county not 
exceeding 3 days, and upo“ his failure to 
work upon such roads or to pay the 
double tax he would be considered guilty 
of a misdemeanor and on being convicted 
should be imprisoned not exceeding 30 
days or punished by fine not exceeding 
$10. 

It must be observed that all this legis- 
lation providing for the payment of a 
poll tax and making it a criminal offense 
not to pay it was enacted by the State 
legislature composed of colored people 
and their political friends, and certainly 
they could not be charged with enacting 
legislation for the purpose of disfran- 
chising themselves or disqualifying 
themselves for the right of suffrage. 
Therefore, the statements made by Mem- 
bers of the Congress who are supposed to 
be students of both secular and political 
history are absolutely incorrect when 
they say the poll-tax laws were enacted 
in my State primarily to prevent Negroes 
from voting. 

It has been said that 10,000,000 Amer- 
ican citizens are deprived of their right 
of suffrage in seven southern States, 
presumably because they do not have the 
money with which to pay their poll tax. 
If that were a true statement, I would 
not besitate to urge the legislature of my 
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State to repeal the poll-tax law at the 
earliest possible date, but that is not the 
case. There may be 10,000,000 people 
in these seven States old enough to vote 
who do not cast their ballots, but that is 
not because they are not able to pay 
their poll tax, for in the first place a great 
percentage of them are not required to 
pay poll tax; men over 60 years of age 
and women are not required to pay. In 
my State about 60 percent of all persons 
over 21 years of age are either women 
or men over 60 years of age, none of 
whom is required to pay a poll tax and 
are, therefore, not required to present a 
tax receipt at an election. Consequently, 
the poll-tax law could in no way what- 
soever prevent a large majority of the 
people from voting. If this situation is 
representative of the other poll-tax 
States, it would be perfectly absurd to 
say that every person over 21 years of age 
who did not vote in the last November 
election failed to do so because he or she 
was not able to pay the poll tax, and I 
cannot conceive how any reasonable, 
fair-minded, loyal American citizen can 
use such an argument in an effort to 
lead or mislead people in making up their 
minds in reference to the proposed legis- 
lation. 

I read a propaganda report sometime 
ago where an argument was advanced 
that the poll-tax law should be repealed 
by the Congress because some 18 or 20 
Members of the Congress from the poll- 
tax States have served for a period of 
20 years or more. I have not examined 
the record, but I imagine this is not far 
from being correct. The person making 
the statement did not name the Members 
of Congress, but I venture the assertion 
that the reputation, character, ability, 
loyalty, courage, and patriotism of these 
18 or 20 men will stand as high under 
any standard of ability or code of ethics 
as any other 18 or 20 Members of Con- 
gress, regardless of the political party to 
which they belong or the State or section 
from which they come, and I can afford 
to make this latter statement because I 
do not happen to be one of those who 
have served for 20 years or longer. Iam 
not making an argument for a poll-tax 
law in my State or any other State but I 
am trying to emphasize that the Con- 
gress has no right or power whatsoever 
to repeal such a law. If the law violates 
the Constitution of the United States it 
is not within the power of the Congress 
to determine its constitutionality. That 
is a matter exclusively within the juris- 
diction of the courts set up under the 
Constitution for this purpose. 

The proponents of this bill either for- 
get or do not know that payment of a 
poll tax in my State is not an optional 
tax. It is a criminal offense to refuse to 
pay it. Refusal to pay was made a mis- 
demeanor by statute, and I again call at- 
tention to the anti-poll-tax leaders that 
the statute was enacted by the colored 
people themselves back in 1872. Failure 
to pay the tax subjects the taxpayer to a 
fine or imprisonment. Instead of the 
law being enacted to prevent people from 
voting, as has been alleged here today, it 
can be argued with just as much logic 
that the law was enacted for the purpose 
of enabling people to qualify to vote be- 
cause the law requires every able-bodied 
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man in the State under 60 years of age 
to have a poll-tax receipt whether he 
votes or not, but a tax receipt shows he 
is not a criminal by failing to pay the 
tax and it prevents him from voting at 
two precincts. 

The method of how a State shall raise 
its revenues is an exclusive prerogative 
of the States, and what I am trying to 
do is to defend the right of a State to 
pass a tax law if its people want it, and 
then have the-right to say whether a 
tax receipt is the best evidence of a per- 
son’s residence, because such receipt will 
show exactly where he lives and whether 
he has been there long enough to qual- 
ify to register as a qualified elector. The 
tax can be reduced to 5 cents or 1 cent 
per poll and the principle would remain 
the same, but a bona fide tax receipt for 
1 cent would show definitely and clearly 
whether the holder has a right to vote 
at the election precinct where he pre- 
sents himself, and this is a required evi- 
dence of the voter to show he is eligibie 
to vote at that particular precinct. It 
is not a qualification. His registration 
certificate is evidence of his qualification 
to vote. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope that 
this proposed bill is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Hare] has expired. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
have voted for this bill, or one similar to 
it, on four different occasions. I am 
wholeheartedly in favor of this bill. So 
far, I have yielded time only to opponents 
of the bill. I now yield to one gentleman 
who is in favor of the bill. 

I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, in seven 
Southern States Seitizen must pay a poll 
tax before he may vote. As a result, 
many fine Americans with only a small 
cash income—men and women who work 
hard and live frugally—are deprived of 
their right to vote. Naturally, many 
hard-working and very poor people pre- 
fer to spend in some other manner the 
$2 which would be required to pay the 
poll tax. If State officials find it advis- 
able or necessary to secure this additional 
revenue it might be proper to provide for 
a poll tax to be paid like other taxes. 
Certainly, it is not American nor demo- 
cratic to make payment of a poll tax-a 
condition precedent to voting. My State, 
Ohio, has wisely provided in its constitu- 
tion that a poll tax may not ever be im- 
posed against our citizens. The constitu- 
tion of Ohio, as amended in 1912, pro- 
vides, “No poll tax shall ever be levied in 
this State.” 

As a result of this inequitable poll tax, 
courthouse rings in some Southern States 
control the election of public officials. 
For example, last November, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] re- 
ceived only 16,800 votes, and no votes at 
all were cast against him. Other gen- 
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tlemen from other congressional dis- 
tricts in Mississippi and other poll-tax 
States are here as Representatives of 
their congressional districts by reason of 
the votes of fewer citizens than vote in a 
single ward in many northern cities. 

The poorest citizen in the land is en- 
titled to one great day—election day— 
and one great power—the right to cast 
his vote. As matters now stand, in a 
number of Southern States, election 
means nothing whatever to poor men and 
women because they need the $1.50 or 
$2 tax money for something else. Fur- 
thermore, in some States the poll tax is 
retroactive and a citizen is compelled to 
pay for all past years he has missed be- 
fore he may vote. They formerly had 
such a poll tax in Florida. In 1936 in 
Florida 135,000 voters cast their ballots. 
Florida got rid of its poll tax. In 1940 
nearly 500.000 citizens voted in that State 
and in 1948 many more voted there. 
Vhis is an illustration of what the poll 
tax does toward keeping people from the 
polls. 

Many thousands of young men from 
Southern States left their homes and 
loved ones and served overseas in World 
Wars I and II in response to grave na- 
tional duty. They offered their lives as 
sacrifices in order to maintain what we 
call democracy. Yet, according to the 
American way of life as followed in some 
of the Southern States from whence they 
came, they are not permitted to vote be- 
cause they have not paid a poll tax. 
With the Soviet Union threatening the 
United States as an aggressor nation 
maintaining the democratic way of life 
here in America in the fullest sense is a 
matter of national concern. It is proper 
that Congress take :.ction to end the poll- 
tax evil. I support this pending bill. 

The idea behind the poll tax is to keep 
the poor from voting or to keep the Ne- 
groes from voting. As a matter of fact, 
the poll tax accomplishes both. When 
you keep the poor of this Nation from 
voting you do violence to everything 
taught by Thomas Jefferson. If, in addi- 
tion, you keep the Negroes from voting 
you do violence to the Emancipation 
Proclamation of Abraham Lincoln. 

During the past few years approxi- 
mately 14,000,000 young men were dis- 
charged from our armed forces after giv- 
ing honorable service to maintain our 
free institutions so that Americans every- 
where could stand on their own feet 
instead of begging on their knees. Let 
us provide liberty in its fullest and most 
complete sense here in this Nation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us today is one of the trilogy of 
civil rights bills, the anti-poll-tax bill, 
and antilynching bill, and the FEPC. 

I put them together because together 
they are bills for civil rights which those 
of us who are interested in preserving 
and protecting the Constitution of the 
United States feel assured, not only to- 
day but in the future, will protect minor- 
ities. These are the three measures in 
which we are interested as a unit. 

A great deal has been said today about 
the fact that these bills are political, 
For myself this is not a political foray, 
and I believe that it is not a political 
foray for a great majority of the Mem- 
bers of this House. It deals with the 
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securing of rights too fundamental to 
our very lives and the lives of our chil- 
dren and their children after them, for 
that. 

There is too, a way of proving that 
this issue is nonpolitical. On four suc- 
cessive occasions this House has passed 
anti-poll-tax legislation and the other 
body has seen fit not to act on it or to 
tie it up so it could not be acted on. I 
think that what has occurred is attribu- 
table at least in part, to the fact that 
it has always been the custom to try to 
arrogate the credit for civil rights legis- 
lation to one or the other of the great 
political parties. I think, today, with 
the amendment of the rules of the other 
body, if the President should announce 
that insofar as civil rights legislation is 
concerned, it, too, will be considered bi- 
partisan, like so many phases of our for- 
eign policy, and that, leaving it aside 
as an issue from which either of the 
great political parties is going to take 
credit, we together are going to try to 
pass it, there is a very good chance to 
get it passed. 

I respect the opinions of my colleagues 
from the States that have a poll tax; 
and I have been here long enough to 
know that they respect the opinions, 
too, of those who disagree with them; 
and, despite an issue as passionate as 
this one, I know that those gentlemen, 
as would I, would never surrender—no 
matter what the cost—our common right 
to fight for those things which each of 
us consider to be the inalienable rights 
of citizenship. Nobody I think is the 
superior of my colleagues from the poll- 
tax States in their opposition to the Com- 
munist philosophy or the totalitarian 
ideology, but the fact is that there is no 
more potent argument being employed 
today, in the ideological battle being 
waged in the world by the Communists 
against us, than this situation in our 
own country, of discrimination against 
over 10 percent of our popuiation which 
is Negro. 

Discrimination such as I have referred 
to is a festering sore in our own country, 
and it is possible that with the strains 
created by a depression in the United 
States—should one come—and we shall 
certainly fight to prevent it—someone 
is going to try to make capital of this 
fact and to use this discrimination as a 
tremendous impetus to disorder and con- 
fusion, Although it affects but about 10 
percent of the population, it affects citi- 
zens of our common country and the 
constitutional guaranties for all of us. 

I do not see this as a proposition where 
those of the North are seeking to im- 
pose something upon the poli-tax States. 
We are here as representatives in the 
Congress of the United States who speak 
for all of the country, and I believe all 
the country has the right to say how its 
representatives shall be elected and what 
shall be the qualifications of their elec- 
tors. The facts show that in those 
Southern States that have the poll tax a 
very much smaller number of people, a 
strikingly small number of people, elect 
Members to the House and to the Senate, 
compared with other States of the Union. 

Now, those are the facts, and the facts 
have a way of proving cases, and I think 
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that over the long period of years the 
facts on the poll tax have proven the 
case. 

Here is an instance where our col- 
leagues from the South ought to go along 
with us; here is something that clearly 
ought to be done. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. In just a minute. Isay 
here is something which clearly ought 
to be done, something that is basic in 
character; it merely grants to all Amer- 
ican citizens regardless of their color 
the free right to vote for President, Vice 
President, and their representatives in 
Congress. Certainly this much is the 
very basis of a working democracy. 

I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield one additional minute to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. PICKETT. Iam very much inter- 
ested in the gentleman’s invitation that 
we go along with him, but I would just 
like to reverse that and ask them to go 
along with us, for we in the State of 
Texas are going to vote on a constitu- 
tional amendment to this end this fall. 
Why not go along with us and let us work 
it out for ourselves? 

Mr. JAVITS. There is no doubt that 
a good many people in the poll-tax States 
do feel strongly about this poll tax and 
have over a very long period of time. Yet 
despite the fact that the House has acted 
four times, the poll tax still hangs on. It 
is time that in all of the seven States, not 
just in one State or in two States, the 
issue be squarely met. It is an issue with- 
in the purview of the Federal Govern- 
ment, because it is a matter affecting the 
qualifications of the Federal electorate. 
The bill should be passed here and finally 
enacted by both Houses of the Congress 
at this time. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, there are 
two very good reasons hy this resolu- 
tion should not be passed. The first is 
that it is not within the constitutional 
competency of this House to legislate on 
the subject matter of the resolution, and 
every reasonable Member of this body 
knows that is so. The second reason is 
this is not a good way to legislate. 

This is the second time that this new 
rule has been invoked. The first time 
was on the Rankin pension bill. The 
House disapproved this method of 
bringing a question up for legislation in 
that instance and to act favorably upon 
this resolution would be to give approval 
to the new discharge-rule adopted by the 
House at the beginning of the session and 
which I am sure everyone now recog- 
nizes was a mistake. This bill ought to 
go back to the committee on a motion 
to recommit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WINSTEAD]. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall not discuss the constitutionality of 
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this so-called anti-poll-tax bill today 
more than to quote article I, section 2, of 
the Constitution: 


And the electors in each State— 


For Member of Congress— 


shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature. 


Article I, section 4: 

The time, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations 
except as to the place of choosing Senators. 


The Congress can by law have to do 
with the time and the place and manner 
of the election; but the States retain con- 
trol over the qualifications of the elec- 
tors. This right of the States has been 
recognized for more than 150 years. 

I think it is agreed by everyone here 
opposed to this bill that it is unconstitu- 
tional. Every other man, in my opinion, 
agrees that there is some question about 
its constitutionality. 

One of the things that bothers me to- 
day, is the fact that you would bring a 
bill of this nature to the House at this 
time, a very controversial issue, and oc- 
cupy the time of the House for its con- 
sideration. If this bill passes it will not 
be responsible for one single Negro vot- 
ing in the State of Mississippi. If that is 
so, then I ask, What are you trying to do? 
You admit it will not permit them to 
vote. Then just what is your purpose? 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is high time 
that some of us advise the leadership of 
both parties that this is no time to play 
politics. ‘ 

All you do is stir up confusion. Does 
the Negro in the South want this bill 
brought before you? I say “No.” You 
cannot submit the names of any people 
from my State, either colored or white, 
who have asked for this damnable legis- 
lation. I may say also to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Javits] that he will 
find just as much suppression in his 
State, he will find just as much poverty 
in the case of both whites and colored up 
in his State as he will in mine. Clean up 
your own doorstep before you come down 
to Mississippi to tell the people of that 
State what to do. If you do not want a 
poll tax, do not have it, but let those 
States alone where there is no confusion 
or racial strife. 

I worked with the Negroés of Missis- 
sippi for 7 years and I say to you that you 
are insulting the intelligence of the 
southern Negro when you throw your po- 
litical love arms around his neck with 
this bill. He knows you will choke him to 
death in the dark night should your in- 
terest ever demand. 

The small minority in both races who 
misinterpret the meaning of this legisla- 
tion, will impose hardships on the honest 
people of both races, and only confusion, 
hatred, and bloodshed will be the result. 

We hold no ill will for the Negro, but 
we appreciate his problem and he in turn 
appreciates ours. We, members of both 
races of the South, want to be left alone 
to solve our own problems in a manner 
that we know to be for the best interest 
of all concerned. At a time like this, why 
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should self-styled intellectual geniuses 
who know nothing about the South try 
to force upon a people something that is 
unconstitutional and which would help 
to destroy all local self-government in 
violation of the Constitution upon which 
our great democracy was founded. 

In Mississippi the tax is only $2 and 
we exempt the physically handicapped, 
we exempt those over 60 years of age, we 
exempt the ministers. We only require 
the poll tax of able-bodied citizens and 
all the tax goes to the support of our 
schools, which even you admit need 
financial assistance. May I say that 
there is some merit in a person showing 
an interest in his Government if he is 
an American citizen, there is some merit 
in requiring any citizen to make this 
small effort to pay by the 1st of February, 
this $2 which he must pay anyway. On 
the other hand, this poll tax is assessed 
against every individual, white or black, 
whether he votes or does not vote, the 
only connection with voting is that he 
must pay the tax before the 1st of Feb- 
ruary in the year he expects to vote. 
That is to prevent someone from paying 
a great number of poll taxes on the eve 
of an election in order to control it. 
Most States have similar dates for regis- 
tration. What is the difference? 

During the days of the Reconstruction, 
after the Civil War, when officials were 
imported into the South who imposed 
every hardship upon the white people 
of the South, our grandfathers battled 
this problem without assistance but with 
every hindrance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. After many years, by exert- 
ing special effort to forget those horrible 
days, we of both races recognized our 
problems and started in a progressive 
manner to solve them. We of the 
South were the first to see the deplorable 
condition of the Negro. His problems 
became our problems. We met those 
problems with action rather than words. 
We rescued him from a bondage that was 
far more detrimental than the chains of 
slavery. We freed him from the hands 
of the imported white man who came 
to our Southland, not because he was in- 
terested in the welfare of the Negro race, 
but to exploit him for personal gain. 
For this deed alone, we of the South have 
received the everlasting gratitude of the 
colored race of the South. We learned 
to work out our problems confronting 
both races for the advancement of all. 

Let me say to you with all the sincerity 
of my soul that he does not want this 
bill passed. He knows that future wel- 
fare of his people depends upon the 
understanding that exists between the 
two races in my section of the country. 
This bill will in no way whatsoever in- 
crease or enlarge his citizenship. It will 
only create misunderstanding, and where 
misunderstanding reigns, confusion and 
chaos exist. He knows that under this 
bill he has everything to lose and noth- 
ing to gain. 

Today we see our Nation catering to 
minority groups as never before. It is 
right to treat all minorities fairly, but 
beginning with the necessities of war, 
with the attention of our leaders directed 
in the prosecution of the war effort, we 
find today many minorities demanding 
more than fair treatment. This move- 
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ment today has reached the place where 
minorities, highly organized, practically 
have control. The pendulum will con- 
tinue to swing, however. If this group, 
agitating this measure, succeed in pass- 
ing it, then antilynching, then FEPC, 
I feel sorry for minority groups when the 
reaction sets in. Many innocent people 
will suffer, many innocent races will feel 
the effects of the 100,000,000 white people 
of this Nation, whom you and I know 
built a great Nation and will continue to 
dominate it. 

You say they should not run your dis- 
trict because they know nothing about 
it. I say to you here, in this measure 
you are attempting to do the same thing. 
Almost without exception the Members 
of the House from poll-tax States are 
opposed to this measure, yet you with no 
knowledge of the situation which we 
have, having made no first-hand study 
of it, set yourselves up just as have the 
expert social reforms in our Federal de- 
partments, to run our affairs from Wash- 
ington. The day will come when you will 
regret it. 

You are stirring up more trouble on the 
Negro race, not in my State but in De- 
troit, Chicago, New York, and yes, in 
Washington than has been known in 
this Nation since reconstruction days. 
We have had race riots in Detroit, in 
Philadelphia, and yes, recently in St. 
Louis and Washington. 

We believe in assisting the Negro race. 
Aid his education, improve his social and 
economic welfare, but we in the South 
expect to continue segregation. We will 
not have amalgamation of the white and 
black races in the South. As to what you 
want in the North, that is for you to 
decide, I feel that it is your privilege 
under the Constitution, and you may re- 
tain it by voting against this bill, leaving 
the control of the suffrage to the various 
States. 

Today in this most critical period of 
world trouble and local confusion, when 
local self-government has been definitely 
challenged on every hand, we find our- 
selves face to face with some of the most 
dangerous, most unnecessary and inop- 
portune legislation that has ever been 
brought before this body. 

Certain so-called social-reform groups 
who are not interested in the welfare of 
true Americans are demanding the pas- 
sage of this bill. These pressure groups 
from certain sections who are advocating 
no social discriminatfons, have in reality, 
without raising their voices, permitted 
their section to discriminate against the 
South for time immemorial in freight 
rates and Government expenditures of 
every kind. 

Those who are willing to open the 
doors and flood this country with immi- 
grants from all parts of the world and 
those who want to use their vast wealth 
in taking advantage of all under-privi- 
leged people who. will play any game to 
further their own interest, regardless of 
principle or how it might affect the Gov- 
ernment are also favoring the passage of 
this bili. 

If you want to be fair, why do you not 
give a little more consideration to the 
farmers of the poor lands of the South; 
why do you not give a little more con- 
sideration to raising the standard of liv- 
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ing for both the colored and the white 
throughout the country? 

The poll tax in my state is a vital source 
of revenue. Do not be misled into be- 
lieving that tne money derived from this 
source of taxation goes into the election 
funds to disfranchise the Negro. It goes 
into the common school fund of the State 
for the education and advancement of all 
the people. It is uniform taxation and 
applies to all alike. 

I only ask each of you to weigh the 
facts and circumstances surrounding this 
bill and ask yourselves who will be the 
beneficiary and what will it accomplish? 
After that careful consideration has been 
given, do your duty. What enjoyment 
in this world can be so great, and what 
consolation can be so sweet as the con- 
sciousness of duty performed? I ask you, 
with malice toward none, to defeat this 
so-called anti-poll-tax bill that the two 
racial elements of the South armored 
with a great weapon of understanding, 
may march on to the making of a better 
world. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
on July 21, 1947, I made an extended 
argument against H. R. 29, Eightieth 
Congress, first session, which is identical 
with the bill under consideration except 
that in section 2 of the pending bill there 
is, added that the requirement for a poll 
tax is declared to be an impairment of 
the Republican form of government, and 
the pending bill includes section 6 which 
declares that the requirement for a poll 
tax shall be construed to include any 
charge of any kind upon the right to vote 
or to register for voting. Neither 
amendment is material as the subject 
matter of both amendments was con- 
sidered when H. R. 7 was before the 
House in the Eightieth Congress first 
session. 

I made speeches in the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, in the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, and in the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress in opposition to similar and prac- 
tically identical bills. As stated, on July 
21, 1947, I spoke in opposition to H. R. 
29, Eightieth Congress, first session. I 
can do no better, in opposition to the 
pending bill, than repeat substantially 
word for word the argument that I made 
in opposition to that bill. 

It is generally agreed that suffrage is 
not a matter of right, but a privilege to 
be conferred by the States. : 

In Federal elections, qualification of 
voters for Members of Congress are found 
in article I, section 2 of the Constitution. 
They are the qualifications for the elec- 
tors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature. Those qualifications 
are to be prescribed by the State. 

However, it is argued that under article 
I, section 4, relating to the power to regu- 
late the time and place and manner of 
choosing Senators and Representatives, 
the Congress reserved the power under 
the term regulation, to prescribe quali- 
fications. 

The complete answer is that for 160 
years Congress never undertook to exer- 
cise any such power. It thus admitted 
that it had no such power. Moreover, 
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it must follow that Congress has no such 
power as to voters for Representatives. 

Among the qualifications for voting are 
sex, residence, age, and taxes, including 
poll taxes. It has been said that under 
the Classic case for the first time the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
indicated that it will go into the matter 
of the qualifications of voters. That 
case involved a primary election on the 
facts in that case. That case decided 
that under the necessary and proper 
clauses of the Constitution guaranteeing 
@ republican form of government, the 
Federal Government would protect a 
citizen in the exercise of his right to vote 
for Representative. 

I call attention to this language in the 
Classic case: 

Obviously included: within the right to 
choose secured by the Constitution is the 
right of qualified voters within a State to 
cast their ballots, and have them counted 
in congressional elections. 


There was no question of the qualifi- 
cations of voters involved. It was a 
question there whether a man who is 
qualified would be permitted to cast his 
vote. 

The Supreme Court has decided that 
State poll taxes are not unconstitutional. 
In 1937 the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Breedlove case upheld the 
validity of a statute requiring the pay- 
ment of a poll tax to vote in a Federal 
election. After the Classic case the Su- 
preme Court, as substantially constituted 
at present, in the Pirtle case, involving 
the poll tax in a Federal election refused 
a writ of certiorari, thus upholding the 
doctrine in the Breedlove case, to wit, 
that the qualifications of voters in sen- 
atorial and congressional elections is a 
matter for the States. 

The bill admits that poll taxes are a 
qualification, and under the guise of de- 
nominating the payment of a poll tax a 
hindrance, the advocates of the pending 
bill are hard pressed to declare that pay- 
ment of taxes, that sex, that age are in 
the same category as fraud, intimidation, 
and corruption. The bill under consid- 
eration undertakes to say that that 
which has been deemed to be a qualifica- 
tion from time immemorial, to wit, the 
payment of a poll tax, shall not be a 
qualification. 

The bill under consideration will not 
accomplish its purpose. In the so-called 
eight poll-tax States there are other 
qualifications for voting. These remain, 

The qualifications for voting in 8 of 
the States are proscribed in the pending 
bill. If Congress can proscribe, then 
Congress can prescribe. If Congress can 
proscribe poll taxes in 7 of the States, 
then Congress can prescribe qualifica- 
tions in all of the 48 States. The func- 
tion of the States with respect to suf- 
frage would thus be abolished. 

If we believe that the bill is uncon- 
stitutional we should oppose it. We can 
not salve our conscience by saying that 
we will pass it on to the Supreme Court. 
Moreover, the Congress of the United 
States has held that only by constitu- 
tional amendment can qualifications of 
voters be changed. Sex was abolished 
as a qualification by the nineteenth 
amendment, and the payment of poll 
taxes as a qualification for voting can 
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only be abolished by an amendment to 
the Constitution. b 

Heretofore Congress has never under- 
taken to restrict or limit qualifications 
except by a constitutional amendment. 
The fifteenth amendment provides that 
the right to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. The 
nineteenth amendment prescribes that 
the right to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of sex. 

We make sorry spectacles of ourselves 
when we ignore the question of constitu- 
tionality. Poll taxes like sex as a quali- 
fication for voting can only be abolished, 
I.repeat, by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
proponents have not attempted to sub- 
mit any authorities in support of the 
validity of the bill. I opposed the rule, 
and I oppose the bill. I am gladly giv- 
ing my reasons for my opposition. I 
shall confine myself to a discussion of 
the bill and shall undertake to demon- 
strate beyond a doubt that suffrage is a 
State function. is 

I shall call attention to the pertinent 
constitutional provisions, including pro- 
visions respecting Senators, Representa- 
tives, and presidential electors. I shall 
show that qualifications can only be 
changed by constitutional amendment, 
as was done by the fifteenth and nine- 
teenth amendments. I shall show that 
the Classic case did not involve the 
qualification of voters. I shall emphasize 
that registration for voting is required 
in many States and that a small vote is 
no reason for the passage of the bill. I 
shall show in reason and upon authority 
that voting is a State privilege and that 
legislation changing or abolishing the 
qualification of voters is not permissible 
under the Constitution. 

I shall undertake to demonstrate that 
under the Constitution the qualification 
of voters for Senators and Representa- 
tives is in the States and that the anti- 
poll-tax bill is in violation of the right 
accorded to the States by the Federal 
Constitution. I shall further demon- 
strate that the poll tax is universally 
recognized as a qualification and that 
Congress is without power to provide that 
it shall not be required as a requisite for 
voting. 

I. SUFFRAGE A STATE FUNCTION 

The whole subjectof the regulation of elec- 
tions, including the prescribing of qualifica- 
tions for suffrage, is left by the National 
Constitution to the several States, except as 
it is provided by that instrument that the 
electors for Representatives in Congress shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature, and as the fifteenth amendment 
forbids denying to citizens the right to vote 
on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. 

Participation in the elective franchise is a 
privilege rather than a right, and it is grant- 
ed or denied on the grounds of public policy. 
(Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations, 8th ed., 
vol, 2, p. 1360.) 

Suffrage is not a universal right but is 
a privilege to be extended or denied by the 
States. (Story’s Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution, vol. 1, 5th ed., secs. 579-584.) 


The privilege to vote is generally de- 
rived from the States. The right is not 
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conferred, but is protected by the Federal 
Constitution. The fourteenth amend- 
ment does not have the effect of confer- 
ring such rights. 

Subject to the limitation contained in the 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
the power to fix qualifications of the voters 
is vested in the States. (Mr. McCrary’s 
American Law of Elections, sec. 1.) 

The right of suffrage is not a natural 
right, nor is it an absolute unqualified per- 
sonal right. (Mr. McCrary, sec. 3.) 

The elective franchise is not a right, privi- 
lege, or immunity incident to citizenship. 
The Constitution left to the States the quali- 
fication of voters. (Paine, Law of Elections, 
secs. 76 and 78.) 


At the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution all of the Thirteen Original 
States not only. prescribed qualifications 
for voting, but they were jealous of the 
exclusive rights of the States as to suf- 
frage. The qualifications, while similar, 
were by no means uniform, Among 
those generally required in the Thirteen 
Original States, as well as among the 
States today, are citizenship, residence, 
age, in some States the payment of taxes, 
and in many States, registration. 

There was much debate in the Consti- 
tutional Convention as to the qualifica- 
tions of the electors for Members of Con- 
gress. The members of the Convention 
could not agree upon uniform qualifica- 
tions for voters for Representatives in 
Congress, and the matter of qualifica- 
tions was, therefore, left to the States, 
with the restriction that Members of 
Congress should have the same qualifica- 
tions required for those voting for Mem- 
bers of the most numerous branch of the 
legislature. 

The Constitution provided for the elec- 
tion of Members of Congress, and while 
the qualifications of electors was left to 
the States, Congress was given the power 
of making or altering the regulations as 
to the time, place, and manner of the 
election of Representatives and Senators, 
with no power to change the places of 
choosing Senators. Such power was es- 
sential to enable Congress to function or 
to exist or to exercise the powers that 
had been conferred upon it. 

A compromise was adopted at the con- 
vention. The supreme power of the 
States in suffrage was recognized by 
Congress, and to guarantee that the 
qualified electors would be protected in 
their voting and Congress was given 
power to alter or change the time, place, 
and manner of elections. 

II. CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 


Article I, section 2, is as follows: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualification requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture. 


There is a common consent and agree- 
ment that the States have the right to 
prescribe the qualifications requisite for 
electors of Members of Congress, but it is 
maintained that the poll tax is not a 
qualification but a regulation. 

Article I, section 4, is as follows: 

The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
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time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators. 


By some it is maintained that poll 
taxes are a restriction or condition or 
regulation and not a qualification, It is 
maintained, therefore, that Congress 
may eliminate poll taxes. It is asserted 
by others that poll taxes are a pernicious 
activity and that they may be eliminated 
by act of Congress under the guise of 
preventing pernicious politial activity. 
Statutes preventing pernicious activities 
have been approved by Congress under 
section 4 in congressional elections, un- 
der the necessary and proper clause, and 
under the constitutional guaranty of a 
republican form of government. 

Article I, section 8, clause 18, is— 

To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers. 


Article IV, section 4, provides, among 
other things: ; 

The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of 
government. 


There is a difference between fraud, 
corruption, ballot-box stuffing, and oth- 
er pernicious practices and the qualifica- 
tions of electors. Among the oldest of 
the qualifications in the mother coun- 
tries and in the Colonies was ownership 
of property and payment of taxes. Tax 
and property qualifications obtained in 
varying degrees in all of the Colonies at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. The poll tax is probably the oldest 
of all taxes. Like many other taxes it 
may not be popular, and it may be re- 
strictive. Taxes, whether property taxes 
or poll taxes, have been the cause of up- 
risings and of revolutions. The poll tax 
or head tax was the cause of a peasant 
uprising in England under Wat Tyler in 
1381, and taxation without representa- 
tion was largely responsible for the 
Revolution. 

_It is a prostitution of language to say 
that a qualification of taxes, whether 
property or poll, shall not be declared to 
be a pernicious political activity. Fraud, 
intimidation, corruption, ballot-box 
stuffing are crimes. Taxes may be oner- 
ous—they may be unpopular—but they 
are not in the same category with per- 
nicious political activities. The propo- 
nents are hard pressed when they now 
ask Congress to declare a tax that has 
obtained through the centuries to be a 
pernicious political activity. No better 
proof could be desired of the weakness 
and invalidity of the anti-poll-tax bill. 

The Constitution was not only mindful 
of the rights of the States with respect 
to suffrage, and not only recognized 
these rights, but it recognized the 
rights of the State legislatures. The 
language in article I, section 4, except 
as to the places of choosing Senators is 
unique: 

The Constitution left to the State legisla- 
tures the places for their meetings. The 
rights of the States were again safeguarded. 
(Story, vol. 1, sec, 828.) 


The language giving to Congress the 
power to make or alter such regulations 
does not seem to have attracted much 
attention or to have encountered any 
opposition during the Convention, but 
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the provision was assailed in the State 
conventions, and a majority of the Origi- 
nal Thirteen States tentatively proposed 
amendments to the effect that the Con- 
gress would not be authorized to make 
regulations unless the States failed or 
refused to provide the qualifications of 
electors or for the elections. It was 
finally agreed that Congress should have 
the regulation as provided in section 4 
to provide for its preservation. The de- 
bates on this section are most informa- 
tive. 

Neither the members of the Convention 
nor the Thirteen States in their ratifying 
conventions purported to take away entirely 
the alterative power of Congress, but pro- 
posed to restrict it to cases where a State 
neglected, refused, or was disabled to exercise 
the power of regulating elections, (Story, 
vol. 1, sec. 827.) 


Mr. Madison, in commenting on ar- 
ticle I, section 4, said, and I quote: 

To give the National Legislature a power 
not only to alter the provisions of the States 
but to make regulations in case the States 
should fail or refuse altogether. (Fifth 
Elliot’s Debates, 402.) 


Madison’s reasoning is easily ex- 
plained. The States would not have 
ratified the Constitution if it had not 
been generally understood that the qual- 
ifications of electors would be the func- 
tion of the States. In the Federalist, 
Hamilton said that the propriety of the 
clause in question rested—and I quote— 
“upon the evidence of the plain proposi- 
tion that every government should con- 
tain in itself the means of its own pres- 
ervation.” 

In the ratifying conventions, as I have 
stated, a majority of the States proposed 
to limit the action of Congress to cases 
of neglect or refusal, but that proposal 
was abandoned upon the ground that 
there would be no occasion for congres- 
sional interference so long as the States 
performed their duty. 

In the Virginia convention, Madison, 
who had kept a record of the debates in 
the Constitution Convention, advocat- 
ed the ratification of the Constitution. 
Alexander Hamilton, who really favored 
a more centralized government, is re- 
sponsible for the ratification of the Con- 
stitution by New York. In all of the 
conventions, section 4 of article I was 
assailed. It was most bitterly attacked. 
Hamilton’s interpretation leaves no room 
for doubt. I quote from him: 

Its authority would be expressly restricted 
to the regulations of the time, the places, 
and the manner of elections. The quali- 
fications of the persons who may choose or 
be chosen, as has been remarked upon other 
occasions, are defined and fixed in the Con- 
stitution and are unalterable by the legisla- 
ture. (The Federalist, LIX, LI.) 

The history of the times indicates beyond 
reasonable doubt that if the Constitution 
makers had claimed for this section the 
broad regulation for which some now con- 
tend, the Constitution would never have 
been ratified. (Story on the Constitution, 
vol. 1, sec. 814, et seq.) 


As Justice Field in his dissenting opin- 
ion pointed out in Ex parte Clark (100 
U. S., p. 418), and I quote: 

And the regulations as to the manner of 
holding them cannot extend beyond the des- 
ignation of the mode in which the will of 
the voters shall be expressed and ascertained. 
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Again I quote from the same page: 

The power does not authorize Congress to 
determine who shall participate in the elec- 
tions or what shall be the qualifications of 
voters. These are matters not pertaining to 
or involved in the manner of holding the 
election, and their regulation rests exclu- 
sively with the States. The only restriction 
upon them with respect to these matters is 
found in the provision that the electors of 
Representatives in Congress shall have the 
qualifications required for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature, and the provision relating to the 
suffrage of the colored race. And whatever 
regulations Congress may prescribe as to the 
manner of holding the elections for Repre- 
sentatives must be so framed as to leave the 
election of State officers free. 


The language employed in section 4 is 
simple and easy to understand. I quote 
from Chief Justice Fuller, in McPherson 
v. Blacker (146 U. S., p. 27): 

The framers of the Constitution employed 
words in their natural sense and, where they 
are plain and clear, resort to collateral aids 
to interpretation is unnecessary and cannot 
be indulged in to narrow or enlarge the text; 
but where there is ambiguity or doubt or 
where two views may well be entertained, 
contemporaneous and subsequent practical 
construction are entitled to the greatest 
weight, 


In all the 160 years of the history of the 
United States Congress has never pre- 
viously undertaken by statute to pre- 
scribe the qualifications of voters for 
Senator and Representatives. The sev- 
enteenth amendment provides for the 
election of Senators, but the same lan- 
guage with respect to the qualifications 
of electors that obtains in article I, sec- 
tion 2, is found in amendment XVII. I 
quote from amendment XVII: 

The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for elections of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
latures. 

There is a difference between manner and 
qualifications. Constitutional authority 
given to the legislature to prescribe the time 
and manner does not include the power to 
determine what shall constitute a legal voter 
(Livesly v. Litchfield (83d Pac. 142; 47 Oreg. 
248); 114 American State Repts. 920; Words 
and Phrases, vol. 26, p. 358). 


Unde: article I, section 4, Congress has 
the right to make either new regulations 
or add to or modify State regulations— 
Ex parte Seybold (100 U. S., p. 371). 
This involved the enforcement acts 
passed May 31, 1870—Sixteenth United 
States Reports, page 144—and amended 
on July 14, 1870—Sixteenth United States 
Reports, page 254—and again amended 
on June 10, 1872—Seventeenth United 
States Reports, page 347. These acts re- 
late to elections of Members of Congress 
and were passed to secure purity of elec- 
tions and the right of citizens to vote 
without molestation. 

Following the ratification of the Con- 
stitution, there was no effort on the part 
of Congress to regulate time, place, and 
manner of elections until 1842. Some 
States elected their Representatives in 
Congress by districts and others from the 
State at large. Some nominated by dis- 
tricts and elected all Members from the 
State at large. But uniformity with re- 
spect to elections was desired, and the 
act of 1842 (5 Stat., p. 491) provided for 
the election of Members of Congress by 
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districts. It was not until after the War 
Between the States and after the ratifi- 
cation of the fifteenth amendment that 
Congress undertook to pass regulations 
with respect to the time, places, and 
manner of electing Representatives. 
Congress had provided immediately fol- 
lowing the War Between the States for 
uniformity of date as to the election of 
Senators (14 Stat., p. 243). I may re- 
mark in passing that after passing the 
seventeenth amendment Congress passed 
a temporary law that expired in 3 years 
for the election of Senators (38 Stat., p. 
384). But when passions were high fol- 
lowing the War Between the States, with 
freedom for former slaves, the enforce- 
ment acts were passed to prevent fraud, 
corruption, ballot-box stuffing, and in- 
timidation in connection with congres- 
sional elections. Temporarily th> land- 
marks of the fathers were forgotten. 
There was strife, and finally, on February 
8, 1894 (28 Stat. 36), the enforcement 
acts were practically repealed, and Con- 
gress again left to the States, as it had 
for 80 years previous to the passage of 
the acts, not only the qualifications of 
voters for Members of Congress but the 
times, places, and manner of elections. 
Human nature is very much the same. 
The results in the Southern States were 
not what the advocates of the enforce- 
ment acts anticipated. There was reflex 
action. The same rules obtained in all 
of the States, and there was undesirable 
interference and intimidation with elec- 
tions in other States than in the South, 
all of which resulted in the repeal of the 
enforcement acts, except the conspiracy 
sections, which remain. 

These acts were based upon section 4 
of article I. There was never any at- 
tempt to eliminate taxes, either poll or 
property, as all agreed Congress had no 
power to prevent the States levying 
taxes. There was never any attempt on 
the part of the Congress, when passions 
ran high following the War Between the 
States, to prescribe qualifications for 
voters in congressional elections. The 
whole purpose was to guarantee that the 
legal and qualified voters in the several 
States should be protected in their right 
to vote. In its fundamental sense the 
privilege of suffrage is derived from the 
States, but the right of voting for Mem- 
bers of Congress is also found in the Con- 
stitution, Electors owe their right to 
vote to the Constitution, but the quali- 
fications must be prescribed by the 
State Ex parte Yarbrough (100 U. S. 
651); American Jurisprudence, volume 
18, page 210. 

No one disputes now that in State 
elections a poll tax may be required be- 
fore the citizen can vote. While the re- 
quirement has been abandoned in many 
States, poll taxes and property taxes still 
remain, and these taxes obtain under the 
heading of qualifications—American Ju- 
risprudence, 1938, volume 18, pages 212, 
226, 227, and 228. I may remark in pass- 
ing that literacy, and the ability to read 
or understand the Constitution, are 
among the qualifications in many States, 
including Massachusetts and New York. 
If Congress can eliminate the qualifica- 
tion of the poll-tax requirement, it can 
eliminate qualification of literacy, on the 
educational qualifications. 
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Under section 4 of article I, Congress 
may make regulations as to the conduct 
of elections or may supplement the State 
regulations. It may impose additional 
penalties. Our legislative history from 
1870 shows that except for a period of 
about 24 years it was the policy to leave 
regulations to the States for the first 80 
years of the history of the Republic— 
United States v. Mosely (238 U. S., p. 
383); U. S. v. Gradwell (243 U. S., p. 
476); American Jurisprudence, volume 
18, page 187. 

The enforcement acts following the 
War Between the States confined them- 
selves to elections for Members of Con- 
gress. There was no reference to Presi- 
dential electors and there was a reason 
why Presidential electors were not in- 
cluded within the terms of the statute. 
The justification for the enforcement 
Statutes was the regulation authorized 
by section 4 of article I. There was no 
such regulation authorized with respect 
to Presidential electors. 


II. PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 


Article II, section 1, provides, and I 
quote: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of electors, equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in Congress; but no 
Senator or Representative or person holding 
an office of trust or profit under the United 
States, shall be appointed an elector. 


The legislature appoints the electors. 
It may appoint them directly, as was 
done in the early history of the country, 
or it may provide for their election. The 
State legislature is vested with the power 
of appointment or election. It is signifi- 
cant that Congress was not authorized 
to make or change the regulations with 
respect to the appointment of electors. 
Congress was authorized to determine 
the time of choosing the electors and the 
day on which they shall give their votes, 
which day shall be the same throughout 
the United States (art. II, sec. 4). Con- 
gress has passed an act to provide for 
the time of choosing electors. All of the 
States complied, including the State of 
Maine, but Congress did not undertake 
to regulate the manner of the election of 
Presidential electors. It did not under- 
take to supervise such elections. No such 
power is given to Congress with respect 
to electors. Hence, I repeat, the enforce- 
ment acts following the War Between the 
States made no reference to Presidential 
or Vice-Presidential elections, or the elec- 
tions of Presidential and Vice-Presiden- 
tial electors. Under the Constitution the 
legislature of each State directed the 
manner of appointment of Presidential 
electors. It is significant that in the 
Constitution the power to regulate the 
appointment or election of Presidential 
electors is not given to Congress (In re 
Green (134 U. S. 377)). The legislatures 
have exclusive power to direct the man- 
ner of Presidential elections (McPherson 
v. Blacker (146 U.S.,p.1)). I quote from 
the opinion by Chief Justice Fuller, on 


page 38: 


The fifteenth amendment exempted citi- 
zens of the United States from discrimina- 
tion in the exercise of the elective franchise 
on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. The right to vote in the 
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States comes from the States, but the right 
of exemption from the prohibited discrimi- 
nation comes from the United States. The 
first has not been granted or secured by the 
Constitution of the United States, but the 
last has been (U. S. v. Cruikshank (92 U. S. 
542); U. S. v. Reese (92 U. S. 214)). 


As I have stated, in 1866 Congress pro- 
vided for a uniform time for the election 
of Senators by the legislature—Statutes 
at Large 14, page 243. But it is signifi- 
cant that Congress, in passing the stat- 
ute for congressional elections, recog- 
nized the right of the States, and the 
act of Congress fixing the time for the 
election of Representatives distinctly 
provided that it did not apply to any 
State whereby under the constitution 
State officials were elected at another 
time. Hence it is that Maine, where 
under the constitution State officials are 
elected in September, still elects her 
Senators and her Representatives dur- 
ing the month of September. The act of 
1875—Eighteenth Statutes, page 400— 
provided for a uniform time for the elec- 
tion of Representatives, but exceptions 
were made that enable Maine, because of 
the constitutional September election, to 
elect Senators and Representatives at a 
different time from any other State in 
the Union. However, in Maine, because 
the Constitution authorizes Congress to 
provide a certain day for Presidential 
electors, Maine still votes for Presiden- 
tial electors in November. 

The bill embraces not only senatorial 
and congressional elections but elections 
for Presidential electors. The same may 
be said of the Hatch acts, the original of 
which was passed in 1939. 

A statute was passed in 1907 prevent- 
ing contributions by corporations in 
elections of Presidential electors, as a 
pernicious political activity. The acts of 
1910, 1911, 1912, and 1913 were confined 
to pernicious political activities in sena- 
torial and congressional elections. The 
Corrupt Practices Act of February 28, 
1925, which repealed practically all of the 
prior acts, applied to expenditures and 
practices in connection with the election 
of Senators and Representatives, but it 
also prohibited contributions in connec- 
tion with any election of Presidential 
electors. 

Presidential elections are authorized, 
as are the elections of Representatives in 
Congress, by the Constitution. There is 
the power of regulating the time, place, 
and manner of the elections of Repre- 
sentatives and Senators, but no power 
for regulating the time, place, and man- 
ner of elections of Presidential electors, 
under article I, section 8, clause 18, and 
I quote: 

To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of 


the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof. 


Congress thus has a right to protect 
and safeguard from fraud and corrup- 
tion the election of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives as well as Presidential elec- 
tors, but the power in Presidential elec- 
tors does not come from the power of 
regulation, as in the case under article I, 
section 4, which is limited to Senators 
and Representatives. 
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If the advocates of the bill who as- 
sert that poll taxes are regulations are 
correct, then I maintain that Congress 
is without authority to provide for the 
elimination of poll taxes in the election 
of Presidential electors. The argument 
that a poll tax is a condition, a restric- 
tion, or a regulation and not a qualifica- 
tion falls to the ground, for if it be sound 
then the bill is unconstitutional in un- 
dertaking to regulate the election of 
Presidential electors. On the other hand, 
if Congress has a right to pass legisla- 
tion to prohibit and prevent pernicious 
activities in congressional and Presiden- 
tial elections, section 4, article I, is not 
applicable or the source of power. If 
the power of regulation for congressional 
elections is derived from section 4, then 
there is no power of regulation for Presi- 
dential elections. 

IV. NINETEENTH AMENDMENT 


It is universally agreed that the States 
can prescribe qualifications for voting. 
Women were qualified in some States. 
In other States they were disqualified. 
It would be just as logical to have main- 
tained that Congress could have passed 
an act prohibiting disqualification on 
account of sex, and call it pernicious po- 
litical activity as it is to say that Con- 
gress can denounce the payment of poll 
taxes as a political activity. It took a 
constitutional amendment to enfranchise 
women. It will take a constitutional 
amendment to eliminate the poll tax. 
Congress cannot change the qualification 
of voters in the States. The advocates 
of the pending bill limit the poll tax to 
Federal officials. They deny that the poll 
tax is a qualification. This is a mere 
ruse. The fact is that when the Consti- 
tution was adopted all of the States had 
property or tax qualifications for voters. 
It was a qualification and not a manner 
at the time the Constitution was adopted, 
and it is a qualification still. 

If Congress has the right to strike 
down a qualification for voting pre- 
scribed by the State, then it is in the 
power of Congress to impose additional 
qualifications for voting for Members of 
Congress. If Congress has the right to 
restrict, it has the right to broaden. Ar- 
ticle I, section 2, provides that the States 
shall prescribe the qualifications. If 
Congress now attempts to say that per- 
sons not qualified to vote under the 
State’s laws may vote for Members of 
Congress, it woul@ be equally in violation 
of the fundamental law. The bill is un- 
constitutional in dealing with qualifica- 
tions under the guise of pernicious ac- 
tivity. 

V. POLL TAX A STATE QUALIFICATION 


Poll taxes as qualifications for voting 
have been upheld by the Supreme Court 
of the United States—Breedlove v. Sut- 
tles (302 U. S. 277). In Pirtle v. Brown 
(118 Fed. 2, 218) certiorari was denied 
by the Supreme Court (62 Sup. Ct. Rept. 
64, 314 U. S. 621). The privilege of vot- 
ing in the State is conferred upon the 
State except as the same is limited by the 
fifteenth and the nineteenth amend- 
ments of the Federal Constitution. The 
State may condition suffrage as it deems 
appropriate. 
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VI. CLASSIC CASE 


The proponents of the bill rely upon 
the recent case of United States v. Classic 
(313 U. S. 299). This case, however, is 
not in point. It does not involve the 
qualification of voters. It is a criminal 
prosecution to prevent a conspiracy to 
deprive a citizen of Louisiana from vot- 
ing in a congressional election. In Loui- 
siana the primaries elect the choice. 
The State conducts and pays the cost of 
the primary elections. The primary 
election was involved in the Classic case. 
The Court held in the Classic case that 
a citizen had a right to be protected in 
having his ballot cast and counted in a 
primary election for representative in 
the State of Louisiana under the facts in 
that case. It is sometimes loosely said 
that the Classic case is authority for the 
passage of the pending bill. I quote 
from the opinion of the court, from page 
315 of the superior State court in that 
case: 

While, in a loose sense, the right to vote 
for representatives in Congress is sometimes 
spoken of as a right derived from the States 
(see Minor v. Happersett (21 Wall. 162, 170), 
United States v. Reese (92 U. S. 214, 217-218), 
McPherson v. Blacker (146 U. S. 1, 38-39), 
Breedlove v. Suttles (302 U. S. 277, 283) ), this 
statement is true only in the sense that the 
States are authorized by the Constitution to 
legislate on the subject as provided by sec- 
tion 2, of article I, to the extent that Con- 
gress has not restricted State action by the 
exercise of its powers to regulate elections 
under section 4, and its more general power 
under article I, section 8, clause 18, of the 
Constitution “to make all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers.” (See Ex 
parte Siebold (100 U. S. 371), Ex parte Yar- 
brough, supra (663, 664), Swafford v. Temple- 
ton (185 U. S. 487), Wiley v. Sinkler (179 
U. S. 58, 64).) 

Obviously included within the right to 
choose, secured by the Constitution, is the 
right of qualified voters within a State to 
cast their ballots and have them counted 
at congressional elections. This court has 
consistently held that this is a right se- 
cured by the Constitution (Ex parte Yar- 
brough, supra; Wiley v. Sinkler, supra; Swaf- 
ford v. Templeton, supra; United States v. 
Mosely, supra; see Ex parte Siebold, supra; 
in re Coy (127 U. S. 731); Logan v. United 
States (144 U. S. 263)). And since the con- 
stitutional command is without restriction 
or limitation, the right, unlike those guar- 
anteed by the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments, is secured against the action 
of individuals as well as of States (Ex parte 
Yarbrough, supra; Logan v. United States, 
supra). ' 

The Court was passing upon the le- 
gality of a prosecution for conspiracy to 
prevent a citizen voting in a congres- 
sional election. The qualifications of the 
voter were not involved. It was ad- 
mitted. There is no justification in the 
language quoted from the Classic case 
for the pending bill. The right to vote 
is derived from the States. The right to 
vote for a Member of Congress is guar- 
anteed by the Federal Constitution, but 
the qualifications of electors is prescribed 
by the State. I call attention to the 
fact that the rights of qualified voters 
were under consideration. As stated, 
the right of qualified voters within a 
State to cast their ballots and have them 
counted at congressional elections was 
involved. The fact that then Chief Jus- 
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tice Stone spoke, as I have quoted, in the 
Classic case of the rights of qualified 
voters to be protected shows conclusively 
that while any statement as to quali- 
fications of voters would have been 
obiter dicta in that case, nevertheless the 
opinion in expressed terms referred to 
qualified voters. Qualified voters are 
the voters qualified by the States. 

VIT. QUALIFICATIONS OF VOTERS FOR THE STATES 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Breedlove case, decided in 
1937, held that the payment of a poll tax 
as a requirement or qualification for vot- 
ing in elections for Representatives is 
not in violation of the Federal Constitu- 
tion and is within the power of the State. 
The Court, as now constituted, in the 
Pirtle case denied a writ of certiorari, and 
thus affirmed the doctine announced in 
the Breedlove case. 

The bill is really “fishing” legislation. 
The evident purpose is to undertake to 
secure favorable consideration before the 
Supreme Court as now constituted. 

Some advocates of the bills have as- 
serted that no State constitutions pro- 
vide the collection of poll taxes as a 
qualification for voting. They are in er- 
ror. The constitutions of Mississippi and 
Alabama, as well as the constitutions of 
the other States where poll taxes are 
now required, provide that poll taxes 
shall be a prerequisite and a qualifica- 
tion. The payment of taxes was a quali- 
fication obtained when the Constitution 
was adopted. They now obtain in the 
constitutions of at least eight of the 
States. The wisdom of the poll tax is 
for the States to decide. The question 
is whether Congress has the power to 
change or modify by adding to or tak- 
ing from the qualifications prescribed 
by the States. The champions of the 
antipoll tax are experimenting with the 
courts and with the Constitution. 

Senator O’MAHONEy introduced Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 164 on October 5, 
1942, proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment forbidding the collection of any tax 
or property qualification by the States. 
It is thus admitted that poll taxes can- 
not be abolished by Congress and that an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution 
is necessary to prohibit the States from 
prescribing the payment of poll taxes as a 
prerequisite to voting. 

The Federal Constitution provides that 
the State shall determine the qualifica- 
tions for voters in Federal as well as in 
State elections. Poll taxes now obtain 
in 32 States, but in only 7 of the States 
are they required as a prerequisite for 
voting. Congress is naw asked to de- 
nounce as a pernicious political activity 
the payment of poll taxes as a qualifica- 
tion which such taxes have been pre- 
scribed as qualifications for voters from 
time immemorial. They are among the 
oldest of all taxes. The contention that 
poll taxes are a regulation, or a restric- 
tion, or a condition is a mere play upon 
words. They are qualifications in the 
constitutions and in the statutes in the 
States where they are required. They 
are denominated as qualifications by 
Story, Cooley, and by all the leading au- 
thorities on the Constitution and elec- 
tions. The requirements may be regret- 
table, but unconstitutional action is no 
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remedy for the alleged evil. It would be 
much wiser to rely upon the people to 
repeal without compulsion from the Fed- 
eral authorities. The States were jealous 
of Federal constitutional encroachment 
at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. The States are still jealous of 
the rights reserved to them and the 
threat of unconstitutional encroachment 
is likely to hinder rather than promote 
the elimination of poll-tax requirements. 
At all events, the only remedy is to amend 
the Federal Constitution as was done in 
the case of the women’s suffrage amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

Congress should set the example. No 
legislation in violation of the funda- 
mental law of the land, no matter what 
the alleged excuse may be, should be 
passed by Congress. The people will 
have little regard for the statesmanship 
of Congress if Congress itself treats the 
Constitution as a scrap of paper. The 
refinement and the alleged distinctions 
in view of the plain language of the Con- 
stitution as to qualifications, including 
the payment of poll taxes, are distinc- 
tions without difference. If Congress 
can take from the qualifications of vot- 
ers in Federal elections, it can add to 
such qualifications. Clearly there is no 
authority for such procedure under the 
Federal Constitution. 

VIII. THE SMALL VOTE 


Proponents of the bill refer to the small 
votes in general elections in the eight 
Southern States where poll-tax require- 
ments still obtain. In Mississippi and 
the other Southern States the contests 
are settled in the primary elections. 
There are no contests in the general elec- 
tions. In the primaries there are bitter 
contests. It is as difficult for a candi- 
date to be nominated in a primary as it 
is for a candidate to be nominated and 
then elected in many other States. 
There are bitter contests in the pri- 
maries, but generally the primaries are 
decisive. The votes in the general elec- 
tions are mere formalities. It is the 
primary vote that counts. 

The number of voters participating in 
the primary elections in Mississippi and 
other States, where the poll tax obtains, 
compares favorably with the participa- 
tion in primary elections in the States 
where there is no poll tax. Again, the 
percentage of qualified voters participat- 
ing in primary elections in States like 
Mississippi compares favorably with the 
number participating in other Southern 
States like North Carolina and Louisiana, 
where there are no poll-tax require- 
ments. 

The poll tax does not discriminate 
against the Negro. The Supreme Court 
would not have upheld it if such had been 
the case. All are treated alike. Under 
the constitution of Mississippi voters 
were required not only to pay their poll 
tax but to pay all of their taxes before 
they were permitted to vote, prior to a 
constitutional amendment adopted in 
1934, which only requires now the pay- 
ment of poll taxes. Under the amend- 
ment, Mississippi passed in 1935 a statute 
requiring only poll taxes to vote. The 
remedy to eliminate poll taxes, however, 
is not with the Federal Government. It 
is a State function. Mississippi has pro- 
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vided that the payment only of a poll 
tax is requisite to vote in a primary elec- 
tion and that no poll tax shall be required 
of the man in the armed services. 

Small votes, unfortunately, obtain not 
only in the South but in other parts of 
the country. This is regrettable, but, 
after all, democracy will be better pro- 
moted by an informed and enlightened 
franchise than by a numerous franchise. 
Intelligent voters in small numbers can 
be more helpful than ignorant voters in 
large numbers. Informed voters are 
more important than numerous voters. 

Again, indifference in elections obtains 
not only in the South but, as I have sug- 
gested, in other parts of the country. In 
1942 generally not more than one-third 
of the registered voters throughout the 
country participated in the primary elec- 
tions. It is estimated that there were 
42,191,179 registered voters and that 
14,937,346 voted. The percentage of 
those who did vote was around 33% per- 
cent. It varied in several States. 

It is easy to charge. It is difficult to 
prove. With the latest information 
available, a larger percentage of voters 
have participated in the primary elec- 
tions in the South than any other part 
of the country. 

IX. REGISTRATION IS REQUIRED 


There are other requirements in addi- 
tion to age, residence, and the payment 
of taxes in Mississippi, as well as in other 
States. Under the Constitution the 
voter must be able to read or write the 
Constitution or to understand the Con- 
stitution when it is read to him. A lit- 
eracy test obtains as it does in Massa- 
chusetts and many other States. If the 
Negro does not qualify it is not because 
of the poll tax. It is primarily because 
of the literacy test, and the literacy test 
applies to both whites and blacks, Edu- 
cational qualifications not only obtain 
in Mississippi, but in practically all of 
the States of the Union. I do not re- 
call an exception, 

In Mississippi and other States regis- 
tration is a qualification. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has recognized 
that registration is a qualification—Wiley 
v. Sinkler (179 U. S., pp. 58, 62, and 64). 
Whether registration is a qualification or 
not, it was required and the requirement 
was upheld. It does not change the re- 
quirement by calling it a condition or a 
regulation. The distinction is without 
difference. They are all prerequisites to 
voting, and prerequisites of all kinds are 
generally qualifications. 

X. REASONABLE CONCLUSION 


While there have been divided courts 
and decisions with dissenting opinions, in 
many of the cases in the Supreme Court 
of the United States involving pernicious 
political activities under the enforce- 
ment acts first passed in 1870 and the 
Corrupt Practices Act of 1925, the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the poll 
tax in Federal elections has never been 
passed upon by the court. No Federal 
statute preventing the payment of poll 
taxes has ever been passed, but the de- 
cisions of the court in all of the cases in- 
volving pernicious political activities and 
regulating the time, places, and manner 
of conducting senatorial and congres- 
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sional elections lead to the inevitable 
conclusion that the intent of the found- 
ing fathers was to leave the qualifications 
of senatorial and congressional electors 
with the State with the power in Con- 
gress to make or alter regulations with 
respect to the time, places, and manner 
of elections so as to prevent pernicious 
political activities, in order that the Sen- 
ators and Representatives, President and 
Vice President might be honestly elected 
and that the voters might be protected. 
The inevitable conclusion is that Con- 
gress is without power to prescribe or 
to abolish any qualification of electors 
for Senators and Representatives and 
for Presidential end Vice Presidential 
electors. 

The anti-poll-tax bill is in violation of 
the rights of the States, vigorously as- 
serted at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution and upheld by the Congress 
for 153 years. The right to vote in a 
congressional election for Senators and 
Representatives and presidential electors 
is guaranteed by the Federal Constitu- 
tion. If such a right is secured by the 
Constitution, Congress can protect the 
manner of holding the election, but the 
States must prescribe the qualification 
of the voters. 

It has been said that a right may exist 
although it has not been exercised. The 
answer is, however, that acquiescence 
for more than a century anda half means 
consent. The States claim the right to 
prescribe qualifications. The Federal 
Constitution gave the States the right. 
Congress has assented by refusal to un- 
dertake for a century and a half to pre- 
scribe qualifications, 

XI, NOT PERMISSIBLE UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 


The qualifications of voters are re- 
served to the States. They are among 
the powers not delegated to the United 
States and reserved to the States under 
the tenth amendment. Members of Con- 
gress cannot violate their oath to uphold 
the Constitution by voting for an un- 
constitutional bill. 

The bill embraces elections for Pres- 
ident and Vice President. No persons 
have a right to vote for President and 
Vice President. If Congress assumes the 
power to supervise elections, at least Con- 
gress should use accurate language. It 
is true that similar language is used in 
the Hatch Acts, but I hold no brief for 
the Hatch Acts. Mistakes and errors 
should not be repeateg. The remedy is 
to eliminate them. 

As I have pointed out, presidential 
electors are not national officers, 

They are no more officers or agents of the 
United States than are the members of the 
State legislatures when acting as electors 
(Green, 134, U. S. 379). 


As I have pointed out, the power and 
jurisdiction of the States as to the qual- 
ifications of Presidential electors are ex- 
clusive—McPherson v. Blacker (146 
U. S. 35). The inclusion in the bill of 
Presidential electors or elections for Pres- 
ident and Vice President is without con- 
stitutional authority. 

The bill declares that the payment of 
poll taxes is detrimental to the integrity 
of the ballot. There is no proof of such 
a claim. It charges the States. where 
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poll taxes are required with fraud. It 
convicts them of corruption without a 
trial, It has not been shown that they 
are evil, but as most of that evil is pos- 
sible under them—Williams v. Mississippi 
(170 U. S. 213). 

Does Congress have jurisdiction to con- 
vict States of fraud? If the State laws 
operate as a fraud on the United States, 
the courts have ample jurisdiction. They 
are authorized to apply the remedy. 
But the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the Breedlove case, has upheld 
the power of the States to levy poll 
taxes. Congress would be thus in the 
position of convicting the Southern 
States and the court of last appeal of 
fraud by providing that poll-tax require- 
ments are detrimental of the ballot. It 
is admitted that poll taxes obtained for 
153 years, but it is asserted that con- 
ditions have changed and that Congress 
will be justified in providing that poll 
taxes are an interference. If they are 
if they result in fraud—Congress has 
ample power under section 4 to regulate 
the manner of the election. The remedy 
is not to deprive the States of their 
rights respecting qualifications. 

With the poll tax, the United States 
has existed and prospered for 153 years 
and has become the richest and most 
powerful Nation in the world. The poll 
tax is not impeding or destroying. The 
poll-tax States have a better government 
than they had preceding the poll tax. 

The Federal Government has no power 
to prevent the levy of taxes by the States, 
and especially taxes for the promotion of 
public education. 

If poll taxes are unconstitutional, if 
they have violated any rights of citizens, 
rich or poor, white or black, the Supreme 
Court of the United States would have 
so held. The right to vote for Senators 
and Representatives is derived from the 
Constitution, but the qualifications of 
voters are for the States. 

The Constitution protects the right to 
vote only of those who are qualified 
under the State laws. If he is qualified, 
his right to vote in congressional elec- 
tions will be protected. The Classic case 
so holds. 

It is asserted that the poll tax is not 
a qualification and that it has nothing 
to do with the capacity of the voter to 
vote. It has as much to do with his 
qualifications as,residence and as sex. 
These are among the universally ad- 
mitted qualifications. At least it was 
the case with respect to sex before the 
nineteenth amendment. 

The word “qualification” is thus de- 
fined by Webster: 

A condition precedent that must be com- 
plied with for the attainment of a status, 
the perfection of a right, etc, * as 
the qualification of citizenship. 


A “qualified voter” is defined as: 


One who possesses certain specific qualifi- 
cations for voting, especially as to citizen- 
ship, age, and residence, and sometimes also 
as to literacy and the ownership of property. 


In the constitutional and ratification 
debates, Alexander Hamilton used the 
expression in connection with suffrage 
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“prescribing qualifications of property.” 
In the Yarbrough case the Court said: 

It adopts the qualification of those fur- 
nished as the qualification of its own electors 
for Members of Congress. 


The Supreme Court has repeatedly 
held that the States have the right to 
prescribe who may vote. 

The word “qualification” with respect 
to suffrage both before and after the for- 
mation of our Government and continu- 
ously down to the present date has been 
used in the sense of defining the persons 
who were entitled to vote. The word 
was so interpreted by the members of 
the Constitutional Convention. They 
used the term “the right of suffrage.” 
They used it in connection with the 
qualification of electors, as it finally ap- 
peared in section 2 of article I, and the 
interpretation of qualifications of voters 
has persisted to the present time. Vol- 
ume 29, Corpus Juris Secundum, 1941, in 
the article on elections and under quali- 
fications of voters includes—section 29, 
page 51—property, payment of taxes, 
and, at page 52, the payment of poll 
taxes. The same thing is true of 18 
American Jurisprudence. Among other 
qualifications, it includes “poll and other 
taxes.” In the story, Cooley, and other 
works on the Constitution taxes appear 
among the qualifications. They appear 
among the qualifications in State consti- 
tutions, including the eight Southern 
States, where poll taxes obtain. They 
appear among qualifications in all of the 
leading textbooks on elections. 

The States have the power to tax. 
Congress has no veto over the power of 
the States to tax. Congress has no 
power to interfere with the collection of 
State taxes. The repeal of the poll tax 
would be a prohibition of the collection 
of such taxes. 

When the Constitution was adopted 
each State possessed unlimited power 
over suffrage and generally prescribed 
qualifications, including property and 
taxes—Miner v. Happersett (88 U. S. 
162): 

Whether the requirements to be met in 
each State be termed “qualifications of elec- 
tors“ or be referred to by any other term, the 
State possessed and exercised the unlimited 
power over suffrage and the granting of the 
privilege of voting. 


In adopting the Federal Constitution 
the States did not grant to Congress any 
of their powers over suffrage. They did, 
however, in article I, section 2, limit 
their own power over suffrage require- 
ments for Senators and Representatives. 
If the payment of a tax as a prerequisite 
of the right of suffrage is a qualifica- 
tion, then the State must prescribe the 
same for both Senators and Representa- 
tives and members of the State legisla- 
ture, Under the inherent power of suf- 
frage, if the poll tax is not a qualifica- 
tion, then the States have the power to 
require the payment of the tax for Sen- 
ators and Representatives without re- 
quiring it of those voting for members 
of their legislatures. The power of the 
States to impose conditions or require- 
ments for suffrage, other than qualifica- 
tions, is in no way restricted by either 
section 2 or any other provision of the 
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Constitution as originally adoptea. The 
absolute power of the States over suf- 
frage, except as it is restricted by article 
I, section 2, and the fifteenth amend- 
ment, has been repeatedly upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

In the case of Breedlove against Sut- 
tles, the privilege of voting is not derived 
from the United States, but it is con- 
ferred by the State. The right of voting 
is guaranteed by the Constitution to 
qualified voters. Congress has no power 
to regulate or interfere with the exercise 
by the States of their power to prescribe 
suffrage requirements or other power to 
levy and collect a poll tax. 

The power of suffrage is in the States— 
Guinn v. United States (238 U. S. 362): 

The States have the exclusive power to de- 
termine the manner of choosing its electors 
to vote for President or Vice President of the 
United States, and confers no power on Con- 
gress whatsoever to regulate on the subject. 


For this reason the bill is invalid. 
Under the second clause of article II, the 
legislature appoints the electors. No 
power of supervision or regulation is 
given to Congress. Under the fourth 
clause, Congress can fix the time of meet- 
ing. It has no other power—McPher- 
son v. Blacker (146 U. S. 1). 

Under article I, section 2, and the 
sever teenth amendment, the States have 
the exclusive power to prescribe the 
qualifications of electors of Members of 
the Senate and of the House. As I have 
stated, power under section 2 of article I 
was a restriction upon the powers of the 
States. The States had these powers. 
They reserved them. The Constitution 
never conferred any power except that of 
regulating the time, place, and manner 
of elections upon Congress. 

As I have stated, the proponents of the 
bill undertake to discredit Breedlove 
against Suttles, and particularly the fol- 
lowing language of that decision: 

Privilege of voting is not derived from the 
United States, but it is conferred by the 
State and save as restrained by the fifteenth 
and nineteenth amendments and other pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution the State 
a condition suffrage as it deems appro- 
priate. 


The right to vote is based upon article 
I, section 2, but the proponents overlook 
the distinction between privilege and 
right. The suffrage laws of the State 
determine those who are privileged to 
vote. The Constitution of the United 
States protects the right of those who 
are privileged in the exercise of that 
Privilege -E parte Yarbrough (110 U. S. 
651). 

The Classic case, so often and so much 
relied upon by the advocates of the bill, 
recognizes the distinction between the 
right to vote by qualified voters and by 
those disqualified under the suffrage laws 
of the States. That case did not involve 
the question of the power of suffrage, 
Qualifications were not involved. The 
question was whether the Constitution 
extended protection to qualified voters. 

The Breedlove case was decided in 
1937. The Court, as now constituted, 
decided the Pirtle case in 1941. The su- 
preme courts of numerous States sus- 
tained the validity of the poll-tax quali- 
fication. No decision has ever struck it 
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down. American Law Reports, anno- 
tated, volume 139, page 572, states: 

The courts are unanimous in holding that 
failure to pay a valid poll tax if imposed as 
a condition of voting has the effect of dis- 
qualifying and rendering his voting invalid. 


Innumerable decisions from many 
States of the Union are cited in support 
of the announcement. 

As shown by the statements of the 
framers of the Constitution, by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and by the decisions of the high- 
est courts of the States, by the actions 
of Congress, and the actions of States 
with respect to constitutional amend- 
ments, the States reserved full and un- 
limited powers to prescribe who may 
vote at all elections except as restricted 
by the provision that the qualifications 
to vote for Senators and Representatives 
should not be different from those pre- 
scribed for voters of the most popular 
branch of the State legislature. The 
fact that Congress has never undertaken 
to interfere with the qualifications of 
voters except by constitutional amend- 
ment is conclusive that Congress is with- 
out authority to modify or repeal State 
qualifications for voting. It took the 
fifteenth amendment to prohibit the de- 
nial of the right to vote on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. It took the nineteenth 
amendment to prohibit such denial on 
account of sex. It will take a constitu- 
tional amendment to prohibit the pay- 
ment of a poll tax as a qualification for 
voting in senatorial or congressional 
elections. 

XII, FEDERAL AND STATE RIGHTS 


The United States is but an aggregate 
of all the States in the Union. What ex- 
alted patriotism do Members of Congress 
possess that is not possessed by the 
members of the State legislatures? 
What virtues has Congress, not pos- 
sessed by the citizens of the States? 
Who will say that the Congress of the 
United States is more interested in the 
welfare and representation of the State of 
New York than the citizens and the Leg- 
islature of New York? By what right 
does the Congress of the United States 
assume that the public interest will be 
better promoted by the assertion of a 
Federal right to control Federal elections 
than by the assertion of the guaranteed 
right of control in the States? 

The old landmarks are often the best. 
Even if Congress possessed the power to 
regulate and prescribe qualifications in 
congressional elections—which I deny— 
it is a power that should be exercised 
only as a last resort to preserve the Gov- 
ernment. We have had enough cen- 
tralization. The States are closer to the 
people than Congress. In peace and in 
war there are functions for the States, 
The Federal Government should not en- 
croach upon these functions. The 
States pass laws for the descent and dis- 
tribution of property. They possess the 
power of life and death over the citizens 
in the exercise of their police powers. 
They protect the citizen in the enjoy- 
ment of life and property. Such pro- 
tection is guaranteed by the States. Are 
these rights and privileges less sacred 
than the right of voting or the privilege 
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of franchise? The States that have the 
power of life and death are wisely trust- 
ed to provide with the qualifications of 
voters. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
anti-poll-tax legislation which is on the 
floor of the Congress today for passage 
has been previously considered by this 
body on several occasions. Unfor- 
tunately, by reason of the opponents of 
poll tax repeal legislation taking ad- 
vantage of legislative technicalities and 
procedures, the bill has not been enacted 
into law. 

The unjust and unfair laws in several 
of our States, demanding that a citizen 
pay a poll tax before casting his vote, has 
disenfranchised millions of voters. It is 
estimated that in Presidential and con- 
gressional elections, approximately 10,- 
000,000 of our citizens, both white and 
colored, have been disenfranchised by 
reason of the poll tax in several of our 
States. 

The basis of the poll tax is primarily 
prejudice and for disenfranchisement 
against the poor white as well as colored 
people. The poll tax is deliberately 
maintained to bar them from the polls. 
A law of this kind casts a shadow over 
the very democracy of which we so 
proudly boast. We pride ourselves in 
the fact that all American citizens after 
they have reached a certain age, possess 
the free right of franchise. We say that 
all free citizens in our country can enjoy 
the sacred right of their ballot and the 
selection of their governing officials from 
President, United States Senator, Con- 
gressman, on down to the constable and 
road overseer. This proud boast loses all 
of its sincerity and truthfulness when we 
reflect on the millions who are barred 
from the polls each year by reason of 
nonpayment of the poll tax. 

We hear a great deal about States 
rights when the poll tax question is pre- 
sented. Whatever happens in any State, 
whether a poll-tax State or otherwise, 
in a Presidential or congressional elec- 
tion concerns all of us. We have State 
rights and we also have national rights. 

Article I and especially section 4 of the 
Constitution sets up national rights and 
gives Congress a full measure of con- 
trol over Presidential and Congressional 
elections. Congress is invested with 
those national rights as trustee for all 
voters and all the people everywhere. 
Those national rights are paramount to 
State rights. States like Minnesota, New 
York, Oregon, and so forth have as 
much right and interest in national elec- 
tions as Mississippi, South Carolina, or 
Alabama. The right of franchise cannot 
be limited to some States in our Union 
and restricted in certain other States 
when Federal officials are elected by all 
of the people in all of the States. 

If a State can impose a poll tax of $1, 
$2, or 83 a year, there is no reason why it 
cannot impose a poll tax of $100, $500, or 
$1,000 a year. If it can do that as a pre- 
requisite for voting in a State election, 
that State can also exercise other and 
more stringent regulations on Federal 
and State elections. When a State seeks 
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to impose burdensome taxes upon the 
voter as a condition precedent to voting 
in a national election, then we Members 
of Congress have some concern and can 
regulate it. When you carry the poll-tax 
theory to its logical conclusion, a State 
can say that nobody can vote unless he 
is married, or single, or a church-goer, 
or of a certain height, or of a certain 
weight. 

When the Voice of America sends in- 
formation throughout the world, lauding 
our great system of democracy, it is well 
that they not mention the fact that in 
certain of our elections in America, the 
poll tax is still curtailing and disenfran- 
chising millions of our free citizens. 

We know that the poll tax has been and 
may be used as a modern tool of political 
corruption. I remember a distinguished 
Representative from this body made a 
statement on the floor of the House sev- 
eral years ago to the effect that in his 
State, through personal observation and 
exhaustive investigation, he discovered 
startling abuse of the poll-tax require- 
ments. He stated that it was a source 
of political corruption, that it was the 
ready and powerful weapon of the polit- 
ical boss, and the mother of corrupt polit- 
ical machines. A band of political cor- 
ruptionists pool their funds and pay the 
poll taxes of thousands of voters who 
are needy and in this way corrupt elec- 
tions. Hence the outcome of a county, 
congressional, senatorial, or presidential 
election may be determined. 

Our franchise is the greatest weapon 
for a good democracy. Insistence upon 
the payment of a poll tax as a precedent 
to voting so dulls the theory of democ- 
racy that it would make it ineffectual, 
Our boast of freedom and liberty in this 
country is somewhat chilled when we 
know that in certain communities in our 
land people on one side of the road can 
enjoy the right of franchise while people 
on the other side are denied the same 
by reason of the poll tax. 

In referring to the poll-tax evil, along 
with others, our President, Harry 8. Tru- 
man, in speaking before the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, said: 

We cannot wait another decade or another 
generation to remedy these evils. There is 
much that State and local governments can 
do in providing positive safeguards for civil 
rights, but we cannot any longer await the 
growth of a will to action in the slowest 
State or the most backward community. Our 
National Government must show the way. 


In the presidential elections of 1944, 
only 10 percent of the potential voters 
voted in seven poll-tax States, as against 
49 percent in the free-vote States. In 
the congressional elections of 1946, the 
figures are 5 percent for the poll tax 
States as compared with 33 percent for 
the free voting States. The denial of 
the basic rights to any American is the 
concern of every American. Every in- 
stinct for justice and political decency 
cries out against the evidence of such 
a situation in any part of the United 
States. When we, as a nation, deplore 
the right of free franchise to some of the 
smaller nations now under communistic 
control, we also shudder when we know 
that our own citizens are taxed away 
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from the polls. The world is not blind 
to the difference between our pretensions 
abroad and our practices at home. 

The question is raised as to the con- 
stitutionality of this legislation. I am, 
indeed, proud of the able men and mem- 
bers of the legal profession which have 
constituted the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, not only in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress but in previous Congresses. This 
great committee has, on several occa- 
sions, studied this bill and each time 
reported favorably thereon and recom- 
mended that the legislation is constitu- 
tional and should be enacted into law. 
A few years ago, a group of 10 nationally 
known constitutional lawyers from all 
sections of the country issued a joint 
report testifying as to the clear consti- 
tutionality of anti-poll-tax legislation. 

Justice Robert Jackson, of the United 
States Supreme Court, said: 

We should say now and in no uncertain 
terms, that a man’s mere property status, 
without more, cannot be used by a State to 
test, qualify, or limit his rights as a citizen 
of the United States. Two things stand out 
clearly about the Constitution and the poll 
tax. The poll tax itself is a direct violation 
of the Constitution, and the Congress has a 
clear-cut authority to abolish the poll tax 
in Federal elections. 


I want to congratulate the members of 
the committee and the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey, Congresswoman Mary 
Norton in particular, for the outstand- 
ing work you have accomplished in 
bringing this legislation to the floor of 
the House. I hope this anti-poll-tax 
legislation is passed by the House and 
enacted into law. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion the pressure for the passage of 
this bill is national politics, an appeal to 
the Negro vote outside the South. The 
drive for its passage comes largely from 
areas where they do not have a poll tax. 

Let us see about the poll tax in Missis- 
sippi. The poll tax was not passed for 
the purpose of keeping anybody from 
voting. In 1890, when it was first 
adopted, you people do not realize the 
poverty you had left in Mississippi. We 
had nothing which we could tax. Much 
of the property had been destroyed or 
gone into the hands of the scalawags 
and carpetbaggers who had come down 
there and ravished our land, taking away 
our wealth. We had to pass a poll tax, 
and every other type of tax, in order to 
raise the revenue to run that govern- 
ment. 

The poll tax is levied on everyone, 
whether or not he ever votes. The only 
requirement in regard to voting is this. 
In order to vote a man must have paid 
that poll tax by the Ist of February of 
the year in which he offers to vote. Why 
did we do that? To keep the Negro 
from voting? No; to keep some irre- 
sponsible group from coming along just 
before the election and paying poll taxes 
in order to control votes. That is the 
reason for it. 

You who have gone astray should come 
back and realize that we have not done 
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and do not do what you have been led 
to believe. 

When we were taken in as Members 
of this Congress we subscribed to an 
oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States. Each of you did that. 
How can Members shut their eyes to the 
Constitution and say, “I will leave it up 
to the Supreme Court?” I say to you 
that if you have studied the question 
and are in doubt, perhaps you have some 
reason to leave it to the Supreme Court, 
but if you shut your eyes and pay no 
attention to whether or not it is con- 
stitutional and then follow that course, 
you are liable to vote for some other law 
which will do just as much to your sec- 
tion as we think you are doing to the 
Staté governments in this Nation. 

From the propaganda which reaches 
my office from certain labor unions, and 
politicians in sections far removed from 
my State, most of whom have never been 
there, it appears to me that these folks 
are trying to use this so-called crusade 
against the Southern States not to im- 
prove the lot of the Negro in the South 
but to add to the Negro membership of 
their labor unions in the North and East, 
to appeal to the Negro vote in those sec- 
tions, in other words to exploit him, to 
use him for their own purpose. They 
are not friends of the Negro of the South, 
nor really of the Nation. I know that 
those very persons come from sections 
where by the use of zoning ordinances, 
and limitations on building permits, they 
discriminate more against the Negro than 
has been thought of in the South. They 
do not like the Negro; they do not live 
with them, they do not permit the Negro 
to live in the white residential districts. 
Most of them are for Negroes in the ab- 
stract, but do not want anything to do 
with them personally, and privately will 
tell you so. 

If it were truly the purpose of those 
behind this bill to benefit the Negro of 
the South, I can assure you that the ap- 
proach here cannot and will not have 
that effect. There are some things which 
cannot be done by any law. The heart 
and mind of a people cannot be changed 
by law nor by force. Hitler tried this in 
Europe and we know it will not work. 
The Negro leaders sponsoring this meas- 
ure are not interested in political equal- 
ity; what they want is social interming- 
ling—and you know it. Today the Negro 
of the South can place his social life on 
the highest plane he may desire. We, 
of the white race, merely believe in and 
demand that he may go his way and that 
we may go ours. We will have no part of 
social] intermingling in the South. 

I tell you this shall not take place in 
the South. After the Civil War we had 
turned loose in our midst hundreds of 
thousands of ex-slaves, wholly untrained 
in citizenship; then without perhaps in- 
tending to, you sent sufficient carpet- 
baggers and sorry white men to make 
use of their votes and to exploit them 
and our country. Only in recent years 
has all this feeling engendered in our peo- 
ple completely died down. 

We do not have now the racial strife 
which exists in Washington, Baltimore, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, or Chi- 
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cago. To be sure, we prevent the Negro 
from forcing himself into the white 
man’s home, his place of worship, and 
public places and accommodations 
which are limited to white trade. At the 
same time we provide separate accom- 
modations for the Negro. What you do 
not see is that we protect the Negro from 
being disturbed by the white people of 
our section in his places of worship, in 
his home, and in public places which are 
exclusively for Negroes. 

In Mound Bayou, Miss., an exclusively 
Negro town, we have a splendid example 
of how the Negro can get along if left to 
himself and that is what is desired by the 
southern Negro. His social standards 
and life there compare favorably with 
that of any other race. The Negro has 
his own schools, officers, and his social 
life, unmolested by white social reform- 
ers. The people of the town are happy, 
the section prosperous. The Negro of the 
South has come far since the War Be- 
tween the States. 

We have taxed ourselves greatly and 
now spend a much larger percentage of 
our State’s income on education of the 
Negroes than any State from which come 
you fellows who intend to reform the 
South. There are two Negro colleges in 
my own district and many others in the 
State. We are spending more on the 
protection of the Negro’s health and to 
improve his living conditions in propor- 
tion to our ability than any other section 
of the Nation. The Negro of the South 
is in better shape financially and eco- 
nomically than ever before. 

To be candid, at this time we do not 
want the Negro to control our politics 
and our Government any more than the 
people of Detroit would want the Negro 
section of the city to select the officers of 
the entire city. We had a taste of that 
through the dark years following the 
Civil War. We know the scum, both 
white and black, that were selected and 
ruled our country. It has taken many 
years for us to recover from that blight 
and to overcome the antagonisms which 
were developed. 

We will not have social intermingling. 
The white people of the South want sep- 
arate accommodations and separate so- 
cial life. The Negro of the South wants 
his separate accommodations and social 
life. We believe he should have them 
free from the meddling of white exploit- 
ers. Frankly, we expect to see that the 
two races remain segregated for the good 
of both. To force us to do otherwise 
would lead to civil strife the like of which 
has never before been seen. 

If the agitators of this question con- 
tinue their present tactics you shall have 
all the Negroes in the North. Then the 
Harlem district of New York will furnish 
the officers for that city. The Negro 
city of Detroit will control Michigan 
politics, and the Negroes of Chicago will 
furnish the officers for the State of 
Illinois, Then, when it is too late, you 
will learn what we learned during the 
terrible days of reconstruction. 

If those in the North are opposed to 
discrimination, why is it you have not 
voted to abolish the discrimmatory 
freight rates which have been a hold- 
back to the South since the beginning 
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of our Nation's transportation began? 
If they want to help the Negro of the 
South, why have they opposed aid to 
education in the South? Why have they 
excluded the Negro from living in white 
residential sections of northern cities? 
Why is it that they do not have him in 
their homes and working for them in 
their offices? They may help him in 
any way they like, but they shall not 
cause our great Nation to be referred 
to as the great mongrel Nation of the 
Western Hemisphere except over the op- 
position of the entire Southland, both 
white and black, 

Those of us who are opposed to this 
measure know it is unconstitutional. 
Many of those who support it are not 
interested, apparently, in whether it is 
constitutional or not, believing that they 
have a Supreme Court which will find 
it so. When this bill was before us sev- 
eral years ago, full, and to me, unan- 
swerable briefs were filed showing this 
act to be unconstitutional. These briefs 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
September and November 1942. I shall 
not repeat them here, but earnestly re- 
quest those conscientious members of 
this committee who would support this 
measure designed to disunite the people 
of the South from the Nation and to 
reach out the tentacles of an ever-grow- 
ing Central Government so as to take 
away the last vestige of State govern- 
ment, to read those briefs. 

Suffice it to say here, that prior to the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, the 
country was composed of free and equal 
sovereign States loosely bound together 
by a confederation. When the Consti- 
tutional Convention was held, these sov- 
ereign States surrendered to the National 
Government as the central government 
certain rights and powers deemed by 
them necessary for the operation of the 
Federal Government, all of which are 
enumerated. All other powers were re- 
served to the States. Thus we have a 
Federal Government, intended by the 
States to have limited powers and con- 
sidered a government of limited powers 
for 150 years. And, in regard to the 
franchise, held to be limited by the Con- 
gress no later than 1920, for then, when 
women were first permitted to vote, 
such change was brought about by 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
ratified by the States, and not as here 
suggested by act of Congress. In other 
words, the statesmen of that period did 
not for one moment believe that the 
Federal Government could remove the 
restrictive qualifications fixed by the 
States which prohibited women from 
voting, except by constitutional amend- 
ment as authorized under the Federal 
Constitution. 


The provisions of the Federal Consti- 
tution, article I, section h, are as follows: 

The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of Members chosen every second year 
by the people of the several States; and the 
electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 


Certainly there is nothing in that pro- 
vision which provides for its change by 
action of the Congress. That provision 
fixes the requirement for electors voting 
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for Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. The writers of the Federal Con- 
stitution knew and accepted the fact 
that the various States fixed the qualifi- 
cations for electors voting for the most 
numerous branch of their State legisla- 
ture and the Federal Constitution by 
adopting such requirements as may be 
fixed by each State as the requirements 
for electors voting in national elections, 
can be changed only by amendment of 
the Federal Constitution. 

This matter has been passed on many 
times by the Supreme Court of the 
United States and in each instance the 
Court has in no way stated that article 
I, section 2, can be changed except by 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Voting has always been a privilege 
rather than a right. The right to vote 
comes from the grant of the privilege. 
We find this clearly stated in the case of 
Breedlove v. Suttles (302 U. S. 277), as 
follows: 

To make payment of poll taxes a prerequi- 
site for voting is not to deny any privilege or 
immunity protected by the fourteenth 
amendment. Privilege of voting is not de- 
rived from the United States, but is con- 
ferred by the States and save as restrained by 
the fifteenth and nineteenth amendments 
and other provisions of the Federal Consti- 
tution, the State may condition suffrage as 
it deems appropriate. 


I call your attention further to the 
fact that when article I, section 2, was 
incorporated in the Federal Constitu- 
tion, all States restricted the privilege of 
voting. That provision of the Federal 
Constitution was adopted with full 
knowledge that such restrictions were 
being exercised by the States, most of 
which had property qualifications, poll 
tax, and various educational require- 
ments which must be met before the 
privilege of voting could be granted. 

By amendments Nos. 14, 15, and 19, to 
the Federal Constitution, it was declared 
that State qualifications prerequisite for 
voting based on race, color, previous 
condition of servitude, and sex must no 
longer deny or abridge the right of citi- 
zens to vote. There, also, we find that it 
was recognized that the proper approach 
was by constitutional amendment, 

So in the present case, if the propo- 
nents of this measure want to get rid of 
the poll tax in the seven Southern 
States, the proper course is to have the 
Constitution amended so as to provide 
that payment of a poll tax shall not deny 
or abridge the right of a citizen to vote. 

This bill is brought out to stir up the 
people of my section. Many of the group, 
particularly of the Democrats, which 
brought this matter up, are the very ones 
who represent districts dominated by 
labor unions, and this fact, together with 
the propaganda with which in the past 
they flooded our offices, leads one to the 
belief that the bill to some extent is aimed 
at the independent Members of Congress 
from the South who have consistently 
stood for the outlawing of strikes in war 
industries in time of war. 

I say to you more is involved in this 
bill than the racial question. The very 
bedrock upon which our Nation was 
founded is involved. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment can control the qualifications 
of electors and thus control elections, 
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the State and the last vestige of State 
government js gone. 

I say to you it is a serious matter to 
us. It is a serious matter to you, whether 
you realize it or not. You have seen the 
Federal Government, through pressure, 
gradually usurp practically every func- 
tion of State government. By grants of 
money on condition, through the use of 
judicial construction, through the OPA, 
the WPA, and in every other conceivable 
way, your States are losing control to 
a Federal Government with its board of 
economists, theoretical experts, and 
dreamers who have infested its depart- 
ments. I hate to believe that they and 
their actions are approved. I have to 
believe you members of this committee 
are willing to tie another stone around 
the neck of State government, already 
having a struggle to exist. Do you not 
know that if by act of Congress you can 
remove the poll tax as a prerequisite for 
voting, that by the same token the Con- 
gress can pass restrictive provisions and 
some group interested in continued con- 
trol of the Nation will do just that. 

The governing body of the county in 
my State is the board of supervisors, 
some members of which have held to the 
belief that they can run the affairs of 
the county better than the citizenship. 
Some years ago I served in the State 
legislature of my State. I found there 
members who believed that they could 
run the counties better than any board 
of supervisors and the affairs of munici- 
palities better than its officers, because 
they felt they knew more about it and 
the local officers could not be trusted. 
Since coming here to Congress I find 
that it is the idea and belief of many 
Members of Congress and of many ap- 
pointed officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment that they know it all, that the 
State government cannot be trusted and 
that contro] had better be vested in the 
Federal Government, where the Federal 
departments can run the affairs of the 
people. 

Frankly, I find that people differ very 
little. Each thinks his crowd can do 
better than any other, My State legis- 
lative body showed me little that would 
lead me to believe that they would in 
any way be an improvement over the 
local officers in running the affairs of 
our cities and counties, but frankly con- 
vinced me to the opposite. So it is here 
with all due deference to Congress and 
the various departments of the Federal 
Government. You have not shown me 
anything to indicate that the country 
will be better off run from Washington. 
Rather have I been further convinced 
that local government is the best. I 
am sold to the belief that local self- 
government, the people at home, with- 
out dictation from on high, will save 
the country, if given the opportunity. 
Not only in this instance of meddling 
with State control of elections are you 
interfering, but you are permitting it 
to be done every day. I hope the strong 
Members of this Congress, real Ameri- 
cans who believe in the original Ameri- 
can form of government, who believe in 
the days when the Constitution meant 
something—and there are many—will 
wake up and force the return of the 
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Government to the people. You can 
take a forward step along that line by 
voting against this bill. 

Mrs. NORTON, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY], 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
this is a perennial issue. Four times, in 
the last four Congresses, the House of 
Representatives has enacted anti-poll- 
tax legislation. Four times it has died in 
the Senate. On three occasions it has 
passed under the leadership of the Dem- 
ocrats and once under the leadership 
of the Republicans when they controlled 
the Eightieth Congress. No doubt the 
House will again pass this bill. No 
doubt you have already turned deaf 
ears to the constitutionality of the 
question. On the other hand I believe 
that a majority of the members of this 
body seriously question its constitution- 
ality. I have heard many of you so 
say in private but you excuse your- 
selves by voting for it on the ground of 
political expediency. 

You support this bill because of its 
political appeal, You feel that it will in- 
cur favor with your Negro constituents. 
It will afford you the opportunity, as I 
stated last week, to return home and tell 
your colored constituents how you put 
those bad, bad southerners in their 
place. I venture the assertion that if a 
secret ballot could be had on the bill it 
would not receive 75 votes. 

Each and every time this issue is pre- 
sented you cite the small percentage of 
votes cast in my State and others in Con- 
gressional elections. You attribute this 
to the poll tax and poll tax only. The 
percentages which you cite are returns 
from our general elections. Why is it 
that you never mention the fact that in 
almost all instances the name of the 
Democratic nominee is the only candidate 
on the ballot? Why should our people 
pour out in mass on election day when 
there is no issue to be determined? It 
is within the knowledge of each of you 
that the Democratic nomination is tan- 
tamount to election. Why is it that you 
do not cite the percentages of the votes 
cast in our primary elections when you 
know that the issues are therein decided? 
The answer is, because it is not the politi- 
cally expedient thing to do. 

I recall a recent special election in the 
city of New York to fill a vacancy in the 
House of Representatives, I do not have 
the exact figures but it is well within 
your knowledge that only a very small 
percentage of the qualified electors 
turned out and voted. Could it be that 
a poll tax had anything to do with that 
light vote? Certainly not. Why is it 
that only about half of our people vote 
in Presidential elections? Could it be 
that the poll tax has anything to do with 
that? Why,.certainly not. It may all 
be laid to the apathy on the part of 
many people. They just do not have 
enough interest in elections to go to the 
polls and vote. This is as true with 
many of our own people as it is with 
yours. But the poll tax has nothing 
whatever to do with it. Thousands upon 
thousands of people in my State pay a 
poll tax but never bother to go to the 
polls. I repeat the statement made 
many times by myself and others from 
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the poll-tax States, that the requirement 
of a poll-tax receipt does not prohibit 
one person from voting. Passage of this 
bill will not add a single vote to the re- 
turns in our next elections. 

If the Congress has a right to repeal 
a poll-tax law enacted by a State legis- 
lature then it has the same right to im- 
pose such. It also stands that if it has 
the right to repeal then it has the right 
to lower or raise other qualifications for 
voting. It would have just as much 
right to lower the voting age from 21 
years to 16 years as it would have to re- 
peal our poll-tax laws. It would have 
just as much right to require that a per- 
son may vote whether registered or not. 
Or it would have just as much right to 
modify our registration laws. By this 
legislation, you are attempting to invade 
the rights guaranteed to the State to 
control their own elections. If the Con- 
gress should ever succeed in this effort, 
then other controls on State elections 
will follow. And following this will be 
an all-powerful Federal state which I 
am sure a majority of the Members of 
this body would not desire. If you would 
only stop and think for a moment. But, 
oh no, you cannot do that. It just is 
not the politically expedient thing to do 
at this time. 

The Southern States are working out 
their own problems. Those of the North, 
East, and West are working out theirs. 
And that is the way it should be if we 
are to continue as a strong union. If 
the poll tax is wrong, and I do not con- 
fess that it is, the facts are that many 
States have already repealed it and 
others are making preparations to do so. 
Unquestionably the time will come when 
each State will have acted accordingly. 
Why do not you let us work this matter 
out among ourselves, in our own State 
legislatures and in a_ constitutional 
manner? 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, during 
the course of the speech by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Davis] the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ran- 
KIN] could not resist assailing the pro- 
gressive Members of this body, calling 
them ‘‘demagogs.” Yes, this is not the 
first time that the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has called various progressive 
Members “demagogs.” If a vote were 
taken, I know who would be selected as 
the greatest demagog. Following his 
tirade, the gentleman made the follow- 
ing remarks: 

Mr, RANKIN. Yes; and listen, down where 
I live, and I invite every one of you to go 
down there and see, you will find the colored 
people, the Negroes, enjoying more happi- 
ness, more prosperity, more peace, more con- 
tentment, more protection, and more secu- 
rity than they have ever enjoyed anywhere 
else under the shining sun at any time in all 
the history of mankind. 

Yet, these demagogs, this gang that is try- 
ing to put across the FEPC bill and Klein 
antisegregation bill, are trying to destroy the 
peaceful relationship now existing between 
the whites and the Negroes of this country 
in order that they may gather the fruits. 


If the conditions in Mississippi are as 
the gentleman describes, I wonder why 
sa many colored people are leaving that 
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State. In fact, they are leaving in such 
large numbers that its population has 
been reduced to such an extent that un- 
der the next census it will lose repre- 
sentation of at least one if not two Mem- 
bers in this House. There are several 
other Southern States which will also lose 
approximately seen seats in the House 
under the forthcoming census which 
means that some of the present Mem- 
bers will not be with us in the next Con- 
gress. Some of the reactionary Mem- 
bers who have cooperated with the Re- 
publicans will be among the missing be- 
cause a majority of the people in those 
States recognize that their prosperity 
was brought about by the Democratic 
Party under the leadership of President 
Roosevelt and continued under President 
Truman. Their defeat will be brought 
about because they have run out on Pres- 
ident Truman and supported the Dixie- 
crat ticket and are cooperating with the 
Republicans whenever possible. 

The Democratic Party unfortunately 
is charged with having a membership of 
261 in the House of Representatives, 
Yes, 261 Members were elected on the 
Democratic ticket, but there are approx- 
imately 50 to 60 Members who do not vote 
or act as Democrats, having voted on 
nearly all important matters with the 
Republicans, They are Democrats in 
name only. 

Notwithstanding all these facts, we 
from the North, representing most of the 
people who have been frequently unjustly 
attacked as to their loyalty and patriot- 
ism, voted to aid the South. We aided 
them and voted for the realization of 
making possible supports to cotton, which 
formerly sold during the Republican ad- 
ministration at from 5 to 6 cent’ a pound 
and which sells today at 30 cents a 
pound; we voted to aid the South on the 
price of cottonseed oil, on tobacco, and 
even on peanuts which sold for 114 cents 
per pound in 1932 and which sells for 
10% cents per pound today. Yes, I even 
voted to grant a rule on a bill making 
possible support prices on tung oil and 
honey. I know I have aided them and 
voted to relieve the existing conditions 
in the South. 

As to the present bill relative to the 
poll tax, there are still seven States that 
require a poll tax as a prerequisite to 
voting, and the remaining six States 
have already realized the demand by the 
country for the elimination of this dis- 
criminatory requirement. Those seven 
States are: Alabama, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, Texas, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. 

I know there will be many gentlemen 
who claim this is a matter reserved sole- 
ly to the States, yet, if true, why have 
they not followed the action of the six 
States who already repealed the poll- 
tax requirement? Since they failed in 
their duty and responsibility to the peo- 
ple, I feel that the Congress has a right 
to legislate for them. 

The Congress right to legislate for 
these States lies in the Constitution of 
the United States, and specifically, the 
fifteenth amendment, section 1, and I 
quote: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 
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of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 


The gentleman from Mississippi's 
State ratified this constitutional amend- 
ment on January 15, 1870. Arkansas 
ratified this amendment on March 30, 
1869; South Carolina en March 16, 1869; 
Texas on February 18, 1870, and Virginia 
on October 8, 1869. 

Many of you gentlemen when opposed 
to any legislation attempt to argue that 
it is unconstitutional and violative of 
States’ rights. However, you do not 
raise the constitutional and States’ rights 
argument when the Federal Government 
appropriates millions upon millions of 
dollars for roads, rivers, harbors, flood 
control, farm relief, and rural electri- 
fication. No, no, you do not. Nor have 
you raised any objection to a great num- 
ber of other bills giving relief and ap- 
propriations beneficial to the South. 

I hope, therefore, that the bill will be 
speedily passed. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. WHEELER], 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, there 
ig no question in my mind, as I pointed 
out to the House on last Friday, that the 
pending legislation is unconstitutional. 
The gentleman from Texas (Mr. Pickx- 
ETT] has just done a marvelous job of 
citing the detailed particulars as to how 
this legislation is in direct violation of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, even a casual student 
of American history must admit that one 
of the major questions which was set- 
tled by the Constitutional Convention, 
which wrote the Constitution, had to do 
with whether the several States or the 
Federal Government would have the 
right to prescribe the qualifications of 
the electors. This question was decided 
unquestionably in favor of the States 
and was never seriously questioned un- 
til comparatively recent times, when 
sponsorship of legislation of the kind 
that is before us today came to be the 
accepted method of catering to the mi- 
nority groups in this country. 

We do not any longer impose the poll 
tax in my State of Georgia, but we do 
feel that we have the constitutional 
right to reimpose it when and if we see 
fit to do so. We also feel that there is 
hidden in the pending legislation a legal 
weapon that could destroy our system of 
government and the local supervision of 
elections. When the bill passes, a very 
vital part of the American way of gov- 
ernment will have passed with it. Let 
us keep our heritage intact. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. pEGRAFFEN- 
REID]. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENREID. Mr. Chair- 
man, the issue before this committee and 
before the House is not whether the re- 
quirement of the payment of the poll tax 
to vote is wise. The issue is whether we 
shall vote to uphold the Constitution of 
the United States and the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, construing the Con- 
stitution since the beginning of our Gov- 
ernment, holding that the responsibility 
of fixing the qualifications of voters was 
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reserved in the Constitution to the 
States. 

There are but two legal methods of 
eliminating the poll tax in those few 
States where it is still a requirement— 
namely, for the State legislatures in 
those States to repeal the poll-tax re- 
quirement or by an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. If 
we vote for the present bill, we will be 
saying by our votes that under our Con- 
stitution the Federal Government has 
the right to fix the quakfications for 
voters. This is contrary to the concept 
of every individual of this body who has 
any understanding of our form of gov- 
ernment. If we cast a logical vote, if 
we cast a true vote, we will vote against 
this bill. It seems to me that a vote in 
favor of this bill is a purely political vote, 
without regard to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our form of government. 

The question is not whether we favor 
a poll tax, but whether we wish to do 
away with the proposition that all powers 
not granted expressly or by implication 
to the Federal Government in the Con- 
stitution are reserved to the people of the 
several States. Do you think that by 
passing a law you have a right to say to 
the people of the various States that they 
shall have a right to vote when they be- 
come 18 years of age, or to control the 
method of absentee ballots in the various 
States, or to tell the States what the 
qualifications of voters shall be? If you 
pass this legislation, you will be saying, 
in effect, that the requirements and 
qualifications for voting are matters 
of Federal control rather than State 
control. 

The people of my State do not feel 
that they have anything to do with the 
qualifications for voting imposed upon 
the citizens of other States by their vari- 
ous legislatures; and neither do they feel 
that the representatives in Congress 
from other States should have anything 
to do with the qualifications for voting 
fixed by the Legislature of Alabama 
applying to the citizens of Alabama. 

There can be no constitutional govern- 
ment without a constitution and there 
can be no constitution unless it is upheld. 
We, the Members of Congress, and the 
courts of this land, are the only means 
by which it can be upheld. The ques- 
tion is, Shall we uphold it or shall we 
destroy it? We are making a most im- 
portant decision, and that is whether we 
are going to preserve our Constitution or 
whether we are going to destroy our 
Constitution and our democracy. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3199) making unlawful the re- 
quirement for the payment of a poll tax 
as a prerequisite to voting in a primary 
or other election for national officers, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
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the Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H. R. 5632) entitled “An act 
to reorganize fiscal management in the 
National Military Establishment to pro- 
mote economy and efficiency, and for 
other purposes,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Typincs, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Byrp, Mr. 
CHAPMAN, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. Gurney, and 
Mr. SALTONSTALL to be conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2021) entitled “An act to provide in- 
creased pensions for widows and children 
of deceased members and retired mem- 
bers of the Police Department and the 
Fire Department of the District of Co- 
lumbia.” 


MILITARY AID TO FREE NATIONS—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 276) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

To continue and strengthen our pro- 
gram for world peace and national se- 
curity, I recommend that the Congress 
enact legislation authorizing military aid 
to free nations to enable them to protect 
themselves against the threat of aggres- 
sion and contribute more effectively to 
the collective defense of world peace. 

Such legislation is an essential part of 
our efforts to create an international 
structure capable of maintaining law 
and order among nations, Our prosper- 
ity and security, as well as that of other 
free nations depend upon our success in 
establishing conditions of international 
order. Increased assurances against the 
danger of aggression are needed to sup- 
port our international economic pro- 
grams, and in particular the European- 
recovery program, which are so vital to 
the building of a stable world. 

Under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, each member nation is bound to 
settle international differences by peace- 
ful means, and to refrain from the threat 
or use of force against the territory of 
any country. Thus, in joining the 
United Nations, the nations have given 
their assent to the basic principles of in- 
ternational peace and security. 

We have, however, learned the unfor- 
tunate truth that this obligation, by it- 
self, is not sufficient at the present time 
to eliminate the fear of aggression and 
international violence. The record of 
world events since 1945 offers us no cer- 
tainty that all members of the United 
Nations will uphold these principles of 
peace in actual practice. Indeed, there 
is proof to the contrary, proof that in the 
pursuit of selfish ends some nations have 
resorted and may again resort to the 
threat or use of force. The fear created 
by this experience haunts the world and 
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creates conditions of insecurity and in- 
stability which stand in the way of eco- 
nomic and social progress. 

To reduce this danger and to allay 
these fears we have taken additional 
steps to reinforce the obligations of the 
Charter. Under the Pact of Rio de Ja- 
neiro and in the North Atlantic Treaty, 
we are creating a framework of mutual 
obligation to prevent international vio- 
lence in the Western Hemisphere and in 
the North Atlantic area. These treaties 
provide support for the principies of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

Furthermore, even in the absence of 
such compacts, we have refused to toler- 
ate assaults on the integrity of peace- 
loving nations whose conduct conforms 
to the principles of the Charter. We 
have given military as well as diplomatic 
aid directly to nations threatened by ag- 
gression. Through our aid to Greece and 
Turkey we have recognized the fact that, 
if the principles of international peace 
are to prevail, free nations must have the 
means as well as the will to resist 
aggression, 

So long as the danger of aggression 
exists it is necessary to think in terms of 
the forces required to prevent it. It is 
unfortunate that this is true. We can- 
not, however, achieve our goal of per- 
manent peace by ignoring the difficult 
and unpleasant tasks that lie in the way. 
We need to show the same firmness and 
resolution in defending the principles of 
peace that we have shown in enunciating 
them. The better prepared the free na- 
tions are to resist aggression the less like- 
lihood there is that they will have to use 
the forces they have prepared. The po- 
licemen in our communities seldom have 
to use their weapons, but public peace 
would be greatly endangered if they did 
not have them. 

The preparation of the military means 
for keeping the peace is necessary not 
only to the security of the United States 
but also to building a safe and prosper- 
ous world society. 

Helping free nations to acquire the 
means of defending themselves is an ob- 
ligation of the leadership we have as- 
sumed in world affairs. Within the prac- 
tical limits of our resources we must 
strive to act with foresight and precision, 
so that our strength and the collective 
strength of the free peoples associated 
with us will be most effective. 

To be effective, the aid which we sup- 
ply to other nations for defending them- 
selves must be planned ahead, It must 
not be wasted. It must be carefully 
allocated to meet the realities of our 
own security. Above all, it is urgent to 
initiate a program of aid promptly if we 
are not to lose the momentum already 
gained toward recovery and political 
stability. 

These general requirements are given 
sharp emphasis by consideration of the 
specific cases where aid is needed. Many 
anxious governments have requested our 
military assistance. Among these re- 
quests there can be no more meaningful 
appeals than those which have come 
from the countries of western Europe. 
It is entirely logical that these govern- 
ments should turn to us and that we 
should help them, Their defense is our 
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defense and is of deep concern to us. 
Twice in one generation we have found 
that we had to join with them in fighting 
against aggressor nations in order to pre- 
serve our freedom and the freedom of 
other democratic countries. 

The principal task of the free nations 
of western Europe in the last 4 years has 
been to restore their war-shattered econ- 
omies. The inherent difficulties of this 
task have been aggravated by the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union, which has 
done its utmost to prevent European re- 
covery. Full economic recovery requires 
peaceful conditions and the assurance 
that the work of labor, industry, and 
agriculture will not be swept away in an 
outburst of international violence. In 
place of these conditions the Soviet 
Union, with its violent propaganda, its 
manipulation of the conspiratorial activi- 
ties of the world Communist movement, 
and its maintenance of one of the largest 
peacetime armies in history, has de- 
liberately created an atmosphere of fear 
and danger. 

In the face of what has occurred in 
Greece, and in Berlin, in the face of the 
threats and pressures to which Iran and 
Turkey have been exposed, in the light 
of the suppression of human liberty in 
countries under Communist control, the 
nations of western Europe have not been 
able to ignore the necessity of a military 
defense for themselves. They have seen 
what the Soviet Union has done to 
nations for which it professed friendship 
and with which it was recently allied. 
They have observed how a Communist 
coup d’état, operating in the shadow of 
the massed military might of the Soviet 
Union, can overthrow at one stroke the 
democratic liberties and the political 
independence of a friendly nation. 

As a consequence of that experience, 
and in the light of the fact that the two 
most devastating wars in history origi- 
nated in Europe, they realize that they 
must have a shield against aggression 
to shelter their political institutions and 
the rebirth of their own economic and 
social life. 

The nations of western Europe have 
addressed themselves in all seriousness to 
the task of providing such a shield. In 
the Treaty of Brussels, five nations of 
western Europe established joint meas- 
ures for their own defense. In support of 
that treaty, they have coordinated both 
their defensive strategy and their plans 
to produce necessary military supplies. 

Those five nations, together with Nor- 
way, Denmark and Italy, have under- 
taken annual military expenditures 
equivalent to about five and one-half 
billion dollars. This is the maximum 
amount they are able to spend without 
seriously interfering with the civilian 
production necessary for their economic 
recovery. This amount is not, however, 
enough to furnish these nations the pro- 
tection they need. Concentrating, as 
they are, on restoring their economic sta- 
bility, they are unable to spare the plants 
and the materials required to bring their 
defense establishments up to the neces- 
sary levels. Furthermore, there are cer- 
tain items essential for their defense 
which they are not equipped to provide 
for themselves. They have, therefore, 
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come to us with urgent requests for assist- 
ance in providing the necessary margin 
of arms and equipment which will make 
them better able to repel aggression and 
mitigate the anxieties of their peoples. 

I recommend that we supply these 
countries with assistance of three types: 
First, a limited amount of dollar aid to 
enable them to increase their own pro- 
duction of military items without im- 
pairing their efforts for economic recov- 
ery; second, the direct transfer of certain 
essential items of military equipment; 
and third, the assistance of experts in 
the production and use of military equip- 
ment and the training of personnel. Such 
a program will enable these countries to 
acquire the elements necessary to their 
defense without hampering their recov- 
ery. 

The military assistance which we pro- 
pose for these countries will be limited to 
that which is necessary to help them 
create mobile defensive forces. Our ob- 
jective is to see to it that these nations 
are equipped, in the shortest possible 
time, with compact and effectively 
trained forces capable of maintaining in- 
ternal order and resisting the initial 
phases of external aggression. 

At the present time, the military pow- 
er which is the greatest determent to ag- 
gression is centered in the United States, 
3,000 miles away from Europe. It 
must be made clear that the United 
States has no intention, in the event of 
aggression, of allowing the peoples of 
western Europe to be overrun before its 
own power can be brought to bear. The 
program of military assistance now pro- 
posed is a tangible assurance of our pur- 
pose in this regard. 

Outside of western Europe we are al- 
ready engaged in a program of military 
assistance to Greece and Turkey. This 
program has been in effect since May 
1947. The Communist effort in Greece, 
in the form of a guerrilla war supported 
from abroad, has been condemned by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 
Our aid to Greece has checked this at- 
tempt to overthrow the political inde- 
pendence of a free nation. It is import- 
ant that present gains against the 
guerrillas be maintained and that the op- 
erations be pressed to a successful con- 
clusion. Only if this is done, can the 
economic reconstruction of Greece be 
accomplished. 

In Turkey, our aid has lessened the 
burden of military preparedness which- 
the threatening pressure of the Soviet 
Union had imposed on a primarily 
agrarian economy. Although the Turk- 
ish defense system has been improved, 
additional equipment and maintenance 
parts are needed for the modernization 
of certain Turkish defense units. 

We are also confronted by the neces- 
sity of making military assistance avail- 
able in other areas of the world outside 
Europe. 

In Iran the use of surpluses of United 
States military equipment has aided in 
improving the defensive effectiveness of 
the Iranian Army and the maintenance 
of internal order. It is now necessary 
to provide certain additional items to 
round out this program, and thereby to 
strengthen the ability of Iran to defend 
its independence. 
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The new Republic of Korea, estab- 
lished as a result of free elections held 
under the auspices of the United Nations, 
is menaced by the Communist regime in 
the northern part of the country. With 
the advice and assistance of the United 
States, the Korean Government has 
established a small force to protect its 
internal security and defend itself 
against outside aggression short of a 
full-scale war. Equipment has been re- 
quested from the United States for mini- 
mum army and coast-guard forces. It 
is essential to the survival of the Korean 
Republic that this assistance be made 
available. 

In addition, it is necessary to continue 
our program of limited aid to the Re- 
public of the Philippines, which was 
originated under the act of June 26, 1946. 

In this hemisphere we have assumed 
obligations of mutual defense with the 
other American Republics under the 
Pact of Rio de Janeiro. Our northern 
neighbor, Canada, is a party with us 
to the North Atlantic Treaty. It is im- 
portant under the terms of these two 
treaties that we should assist Canada 
and the American Republics to establish 
adequate defenses properly coordinated 
with our own. 

In view of our limited resources, it is 
impossible for us to assist on a grant 
basis all countries whose defense is re- 
lated to our own. We can afford to bear 
the cost of military aid only with re- 
spect to those countries vital to our na- 
tional security where the danger is great- 
est, and where the ability to pay for 
military equipment is least. With re- 
spect to such countries as Canada and 
the American Republics, therefore, I 
recommend that our assistance be lim- 
ited to the use of the facilities of our 
Government to procure defense equip- 
ment for them at their own expense. 

All these various requirements for mil- 
itary assistance should obviously be 
handled in a unified program, adaptable 
in its administration to the operation of 
our foreign policy. 

The sum which will be needed in new 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1950 
for all the grant programs now contem- 
plated, together with a margin for emer- 
gencies, is approximately $1,450,000,000. 
The bulk of the supplies to be procured 
under these programs will be delivered 
over the next 2 years. Of this total $50,- 
. 000,000 has recently been requested for 
the interim continuation of our program 
of military aid to Greece and Turkey un- 
der existing authorizations. New au- 
thorization will be required for $1,400,- 
000,000. 

The major portion of the total is to 
be devoted to the needs of the western 
European nations. It is not proposed 
that specific sums be committed in ad- 
vance to particular countries. Rather, 
the President should be able to make 
allocations as circumstances require. 

The aid we provide will constitute 
only a minor fraction of what these 
countries will spend themselves. Agree- 
ments will be executed with the reci- 
pients, to provide for mutual assistance 
and to assure proper use of the equip- 
ment furnished. The recipient nations 
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will be required to limit the use of the 
items supplied to the defense of agreed 
geographic areas, and will not be per- 
mitted to transfer them to other nations 
without the consent of the United States. 
The President should be authorized to 
terminate our aid at any time. Aid will 
be terminated in the event that a recip- 
ient acts in a manner inconsistent with 
the policies and purposes of the program 
or with its obligations under the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. 

The recommended program covers the 
most pressing current needs for military 
aid. How long it may be necessary to 
continue military aid depends on many 
unpredictable factors. Our burden will 
undoubtedly lessen as our program for 
peace brings its returns, Advancing 
economic recovery will enable the free 


nations to sustain a larger share of the 


expenses of their own defense measures. 
Progress toward a peaceful settlement of 
international difference will reduce the 
threat of violence and lighten the cost 
of preparedness. Ultimately, when the 
peaceful principles of the United Na- 
tions are fully realized, the protection 
of the peace may be assigned to the se- 
curity forces of that organization. 

If this program of military aid is to 
succeed, we must prosecute it promptly 
and vigorously. Our policies for peace 
are having the desired effect. We can- 
not afford to lose the momentum we have 
already gained. 

One need only look back to the situa- 
tion with which we were confronted 244 
years ago to be convinced of the right- 
ness of our course of action. At that 
time the free nations of Europe were not 
only exposed and defenseless, but they 
were also caught in an economic im- 
passe which threatened the existence of 
their democratic forms of government. 
Europe, with its great storehouse of skills 
and its heritage of free institutions, 
seemed about to disintegrate and to fall 
piece by piece under the sway of totali- 
tarian control. 

The fact that such a disaster has been 
averted should inspire us with confidence 
in the ultimate triumph of the cause of 
peace and freedom not only in Europe 
but elsewhere in the world. 

Like the North Atlantic Treaty, this 
program of military aid is entirely de- 
fensive in character. By strengthening 
the defense establishments of the free 
nations, it will increase the confidence 
of the peoples of the wor'd in a peaceful 
future and protect the growth of world 
recovery. 

I would not suggest that this program 
alone will bring present international 
tensions to an end. It will, however, pre- 
serve the initiative which the free na- 
tions of the world now have, and help to 
create a world structure so firm economi- 
cally and militarily as to convince any 
potential aggressor nation that its own 
welfare lies in the direction of mutual 
tolerance and peaceful foreign relations. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE House, July 25, 1949. 


MILITARY AID TO FREE NATIONS 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, there is in the 
language of the President in the message 
just read, strength, character, and un- 
derstanding. His words have the force 
and the hardness of cannon balls, and I 
hope hit the target at which they are 
aimed. 3 

The billions that we are pouring into 
foreign countries are not gifts, they do 
not represent sacrifices, but they are in- 
vestments we are making in national se- 
curity. 

The flood waters of communism are 
pressing down heavily upon us, and we 
need to strengthen our dykes, 

If the peoples of the world not already 
behind the iron curtain are willing to 
make common cause with us, then we 
must help them to make their help effec- 
tive. 

Tt is a dangerous delusion to let faith in 
our self-sufficiency silence our fear for 
our security. 

World conditions are such as to have 
compelled our acceptance of the Atlan- 
tic Pact, and now for the pact to be a 
vital force for the maintenance of world 
peace, participating countries must be 
armed. 

Mr, Speaker, I shall have a better peace 
of soul when we shall have progressed to 
the point of adopting a more sane and 
realistic policy as regards China and 
Spain. Concerning these two countries, 
our foreign policy is indefensible. 

Mr, Speaker, let our courage be with- 
out fear and our fear without shame. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the calendar on Wednesday of this week 
may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the resquest of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT AND DISTRICT 
JUDGES 


Mr.McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
a conference report and statement on 
the bill (H. R. 4963) providing for the 
appointment of additional circuit and 
district judges. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? g 

There was no objection. 


CHANGE IN PROGRAM FOR THIS WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
30 seconds. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In announcing 
the program for this week last Thurs- 
day I stated that the bill (H. R. 29) to 
provide parity for tung nuts and honey 
would be on the program and propably 
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would be reached tomorrow or Wednes- 
day. I desire to announce that this will 
not come up this week but will probably 
be assigned to the program for next week. 


NOW IS NO TIME TO CUT APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR AIR POWER 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, it is 
inconceivable that this Congress will not 
uphold the action of this House in voting 
almost unanimously to provide adequate 
appropriations for the Air Force. No 
other course seems defensible in view of 
world conditions. 

Members of this Congress must have 
heard of the Russians’ sensational dis- 
play of jet air power on their recent 
aviation day. Our naval attaché, Rear 
Adm. Leslie Stevens, a recognized expert 
on aeronautical research, made these 
significant comments: 

A very interesting show. Especially note- 
worthy was the fact that it was restricted 
completely to modern aircraft. There were 
absolutely no obsolescent types. 

As usual, the formation and acrobatic fiy- 
ing was magnificent. Such performance 
comes only after great practice. 


The Russian budget data indicate they 
are not economizing on air power and 
their leaders, including Marshal Stalin’s 
own son, a Red Air Force general, declare 
quite frankly that Russia must have and 
maintain the best air force in the world. 

The President’s Air Policy Commis- 
slon—Finletter Commission—warned us 
only last year that other nations may 
have the atomic bomb in quantity by 
1952. The airplanes that are not ordered 
this year are forever lost to the Air Force 
we will have in 1952. The Congress must 
thus bear this in mind when it is pro- 
posed to eliminate orders for 882 new 
planes from this year’s appropriations. 
It takes 2 years and more to produce a 
modern aircraft, not allowing for the 
years of design and development that 
must precede production. 

Even if we ignore the ominous atomic 
deadline, what other world conditions 
justify cutting our air power? Does the 
ever-growing Red might in the Far East 
encourage such reductions? Are we 
completely confident that the cold war is 
over in Europe? If not, just what are the 
conditions that cause the President to 
think that we do not need the Air Force 
this House provided by a 271-to-1 margin 
last April? 


ALL IRELAND A REPUBLIC 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently introduced a House resolution, 
numbered House Resolution 270, which 
would express the sense of the House of 
Representatives that the Republic of Ire- 
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land should embrace the entire territory 
of Ireland, unless the clear majority of 
all of the people of Ireland, in a free 
plebiscite, determine and declare to the 
contrary. In doing so, I have patterned 
my resolution on the Gallagher resolu- 
tion, which was introduced in the third 
session of the Sixty-fifth Congress in 
1919, following the First World War. 
That resolution, House Joint Resolution 
357, was duly considered and passed by 
the Congress at that time, and thus 
establishes a clear precedent for the reso- 
lution which I have submitted. 

President Wilson had vigorously cham- 
pioned the right of small nations to a 
free determination of the kind of gov- 
ernment under which they wished to 
exist and the Gallagher resolution re- 
quested that the commissioners plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America 
to the International Peace Conference 
present to the said conference the right 
of Ireland to freedom independence, and 
self-determination. In spite of the ex- 
pressed desires of Ireland to attain in- 
dependence and freedom, Great Britain 
responded by dividing the country into 
two unequal parts and established North- 
ern Ireland as a separate government 
over six counties. This was done in 1920 
by act of the British Parliament and 
without the support of even a single Irish 
vote in that Parliament. This was the 
manner in which Great Britain carried 
out, at home, her promises to defend the 
rights of small nations and to protect 
their independence. Belgium and Po- 
land might be free, but not Ireland. 

Twenty-six of the thirty-two counties 
of Ireland have at long last been success- 
ful in obtaining international recogni- 
tion for the Republic of Ireland, and 
these 26 counties exist today under a con- 
stitution modeled upon our own Ameri- 
can Constitution. Only six counties now 
remain outside the jurisdiction of the 
Government of the Republic of Ireland 
and are still tied to Great Britain by 
force of arms of a superior military 
power determined to continue in part at 
least their ancient imperialistic domina- 
tion of a weaker neighboring nation. 

We regret that throughout eastern 
Europe the various small nations, many 
with illustrious histories as independ- 
ent peoples, have been screened in behind 
the iron curtain of Communist Russia, 
and are gradually being incorporated as 
vassal states of a great Russian Eastern 
Empire. It is pointless, however, to de- 
nounce Russia for her conquest of these 
nations of the East, while Great Britain 
sets the same example in her continued 
dominance of her closest neighbor, Ire- 
land. The deceit employed by Great 
Britain in cutting off the six counties of 


Northern Ireland is forever to her dis- 


credit. England could find no single 
supporter in Ireland at the time who 
would approve the act of partition. 
Nevertheless, Great Britain did enforce 
her own will on the Irish nation and 
by superior military might carved out a 
small uneconomic unit from the rest of 
Ireland and created a new government. 

The maintenance of the Government 
of Northern Ireland has only been pos- 
sible by means of British subsidies, the 
presence of British troops, the employ- 
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ment of British customs officers on the 
meandering border, and the use of un- 
democratic processes in the conduct of 
the local elections. It is time that this 
farce be terminated and that the free- 
dom and independence of Ireland should 
be accorded to all the territory of Ire- 
land and to all the people, north or south, 
throughout the island. The constitution 
was so drafted as to embrace the entire 
territory of Ireland and it is time that 
the Government of the Republic of Ire- 
land should be allowed in fact to exer- 
cise its authority over all the counties 
which constitute the island of Erin. 

In my resolution I have provided that 
it is the sense of this House of Represent- 
atives that the Republic of Ireland should 
embrace the entire territory of Ireland 
unless the clear majority of all of the 
people of Ireland, in a free plebiscite, 
determine and declare to the contrary. I 
have added this proviso, because I know 
that if a real democratic election of all 
the people of Ireland were to be held the 
outcome would be overwhelming in þe- 
half of an undivided Ireland. This ques- 
tion of the division of the country should 
and must be a question for all the people 
to decide, not just those occupying the 
six counties. The chicanery of the Par- 
liament of London in the recent Gov- 
ernment of Ireland bill, which provided 
that the Belfast Parliament should deter- 
mine whether the six counties should 
rejoin the rest of Ireland or not, is but an 
attempt to confuse the minds of other 
nations regarding the matter. The Par- 
liament at Belfast is not and never has 
been representative of the people of the 
six counties and is thus not qualified to 
act as the true spokesman for the people 
of even the six counties. In any case the 
matter of division of the country is one 
for all the people of the country affected, 
and not a decision to be made by a por- 
tion of the people. No State of our 
Union could secede without the consent 
of the others, and no county or group of 
counties could separate themselves from 
the State in which they exist without the 
consent of a majority of the people of the 
entire State. Why should these simple 
fundamental principles be denied in the 
case of Ireland alone? Why should not 
we, as the last of the democratic re- 
publics of the world, encourage the am- 
bitions and desires of a fellow republic 
in bringing about their own unification 
and ultimately enabling that republic to 
assume a proper place among the nations 
of the world. Ireland has always been a 
close friend of the American people and 
it is long past the time when we should 
express to them our appreciation of their 
constant friendship. This we can do by 
the enactment of the resolution which I 
have submitted and which has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. I hope that this committee will 
afford a prompt hearing on House Reso- 
lution 270 and that the Members of the 
House may soon be given an opportunity 
to express their approval, which I am 
confident you will do in overwhelming 
numbers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
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Record in two separate instances and 
to include a eulogy and an editorial. 

Mr. RODINO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an excerpt from a 
letter written to him by the national 
commander of the AMVETS. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. ELLIOTT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include extraneous mat- 
ters. 

Mrs. NORTON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks she made in the Committee of 
the Whole today and to include therein 
a statement sent to her by the Attorney 
General regarding the legal aspects of 
the poll tax. 

Mr. McCARTHY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution. 


WAYNE SHEET STEEL CO. 


Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of a resolution (H. Res. 296) 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to permit the United States Attorney 
for the District of Columbia, through an 
agent of his office or an agent of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, to make copies of 
the names and addresses of individuals which 
appear on invoices of the Wayne Sheet Steel 
Co., of Detroit, Mich. Such invoices were 
obtained in connection with the investiga- 
tion by a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Public Works pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 403, Eightieth Congress, and are in the 
possession and custody of the Clerk. Such 
copies shall be made in such manner as not 
to disturb the possession and custody of 
such invoices, and of any list of names and 
addresses made therefrom, by the Clerk, and 
such invoices and lists shall not be removed 
from their place of file or custody under the 
Clerk. 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not, 
I wish to ask the gentleman from New 
York whether or not these records were 
made at the time the gentleman’s com- 
mittee, known as the Macy Committee, 
was holding hearings on this particular 
case? 

Mr. MACY. That is correct. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHORT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include 
excerpts from letters and communica- 
tions. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
address by a former member of the 
American Bar Association notwithstand- 
ing that it exceeded two pages of the 
RECCRD. 
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Mr. GWINN (at the request of Mr, 
Puttures of California) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances. 

Mr. SHAFER (at the request of Mr. 
DONDERO) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record and include a statement. 

Mr. HOEVEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude two newspaper articles. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include two 
articles, one from the Philadelphia En- 
quirer and the other from the Sioux City 
Journal. 

Mr. MURDOCE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


MINORITY VIEWS ON H. R. 5330 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have until midnight on tomorrow 
to file a statement of minority views on 
the bill H. R. 5339 to accompany report 
No. 962. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House on next Wednesday and Thursday 
for 10 minutes following disposition of 
matters on the Speaker’s desk and at the 
conclusion of any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mrs. Bosone (at the request of 
Mr. GRANGER) for an indefinite period, 
on account of illness. 

To Mr. Martin of Iowa (at the request 
of Mr. Hoeven), indefinitely, on account 
of official business. 

To Mr. Case of South Dakota (at the 
request of Mr. Lovre), for 1 week, on 
account of important business. 

To Mr. KELLEY (at the request of Mr. 
EBERHARTER), indefinitely, on account of 
death of a relative. 

To Mr. WALTER (at the request of Mr. 
F oOD), indefinitely on account of illness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK (at the request of 
Mr. PRIEST) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the REecorp and in- 
clude an address by Dean J. L. Sullivan, 
of Marquette University. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Education and Labor may have per- 
mission to file a supplementary report on 
the bill H. R. 3829. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
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fornia [Mr. Jackson] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 


THE ARIZONA BUBBLE 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the story of mankind has been 
a story of vast physical undertakings. 
We know from a study of history that 
engineers of the ancient world accom- 
plished such tremendous feats as that of 
changing the course of the Nile River; 
the construction of the Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon, the building of the Pyramids, 
and many another such astounding task. 
Some of the projects were worth while 
and helped to create a better economy 
and better climate for living. Others 
were as useless as the dust that now 
marks their physical remains. 

These historic projects were largely of 
a physical nature in which back-break- 
ing labor was a major factor, but they 
were, with the passage of the centuries, 
to be followed by other projects more in 
the nature of financial promotions which 
were designed not simply to further the 
welfare of the greater number, but which 
were conceived, at least in part, as a 
means of personal gain for a few indi- 
viduals who stood to profit at the ex- 
pense of many. The famous South Sea 
bubble was one of these, and the impact 
of that financial fiasco rocked the bank- 
ing institutions of England in 1720. For 
it must be understood that in contem- 
plation of any physical creation designed 
to benefit mankind, there are two pri- 
mary and basic considerations: First, 
that the project is required in the gen- 
eral interest of a majority; and, second, 
that the construction of the project be 
feasible, both from the standpoint of 
ultimate benefit to many and upon the 
basis of probable cost with respect to the 
benefits to be derived. 

Certainly, an elected body of public 
Officials such as is represented by the 
Congress of the United States should and 
must contemplate expenditures of the 
public moneys upon the basis of the gen- 
eral welfare. Unless any given project 
is of such a nature as to improve the liv- 
ing standards and the general welfare 
of all of the American people, it cannot 
be considered as justified in any sense 
of the word. 

The most gigantic bubble ever to de- 
velop within the continental limits of the 
United States appears now to be taking 
shape here in the Congress in the form 
of the proposed central Arizona project. 

I shall attempt, in the space of time 
allotted to me, to point out a few of the 
circumstances surrounding this under- 
taking—knowledge of which circum- 
stances should be at the disposal of every 
Member of this body. For, if the project 
is approved by the Congress, not only 
will it represent an expenditure of more 
than one billion and a half dollars of 
taxpayers’ money, but it will fail in every 
way to qualify either as to feasibility or 
necessity. 

In what I have to say with respect to 
the central Arizona project, I wish to 
make it clear that I do not impugn the 
motives of any representative of that 
State in the Congress of the United 
States. As is true with every other 
Member of this body, the representatives 
of the State of Arizona are here in the 
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Capital of the Nation to defend the legiti- 
mate interests of those whom they rep- 
resent, and to do everything legally pos- 
sible to see that advantageous projects 
are obtained for and developed within 
their State. However, it is also the ob- 
vious and clear duty of every other rep- 
resentative from every other State to 
scrutinize carefully and in great detail 
à project of this kind where vast expendi- 
tures of Federal funds are involved, and 
to deny his approval to programs and 
projects which in his judgment are im- 
proper or infeasible. 

In every financial transaction there is 
a beneficiary. It might be well to ap- 
proach the central Arizona project with 
this premise as a reference point. There 
is every indication and there is evi- 
dence to prove that the beneficiaries of 
the project, if approved and construct- 
ed, would be a limited number of large 
landowners in the State of Arizona. 
At this time this group of landowners, 
together with others, have contributed 
thousands of dollars in an effort to pro- 
mote the central Arizona project here 
in the Congress. 

The proposed undertaking is a most 
complicated and involved one, but 
stripped of all extraneous issues, the en- 
tire proposition, boiled down to its essen- 
tial factors, means simply that the United 
States Government is being asked to 
spend approximately a billion and a half 
dollars upon the construction of an irri- 
gation project designed to transport 
Colorado River water several hundred 
miles into central Arizona. All other 
factors aside, the cost of the program 
is so great as to merit the preoccupa- 
tion of every Member concerned with 
Federal expenditures and Federal in- 
come. There is nothing to indicate that 
the United States Treasury would reap 
any material return on this huge in- 
vestment, but there is considerable evi- 
dence to support the relief that some 
Arizona sponsors would harvest a 
bumper financial crop for years to come 
at the expense of the American tax- 
payers in general. Potential individual 
profits, should the project be authorized 
and constructed, are almost incalcu- 
lable, but suffice it to say that under the 
program as presently conceived, mil- 
lions of dollars would accrue to the 
benefit of the individual landowners. 
Those who are beating the drums for 
the central Arizona project would not 
pay one cent of the cost of the gigantic 
irrigation program. The only money 
they would spend is what is presently 
being expended for promotion and pub- 
licity. This amount in itself is not an 
inconsiderable one; so far it amounts 
to about $200,000, but it is truly insig- 
nificant when compared to the ultimate 
profits that might conceivably be made 
in speculation. 

Let us deal for a moment with the cost 
of the project. There is every reason to 
believe that the ultimate cost on com- 
pletion would approximate $1,500,- 
000,000. Those speaking on behalf of 
the project, state that the cost would 
be about half this figure, but it must be 
said that those who so contend are 
either extremely naive or blind to cur- 
rent costs of construction, The figures 
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put forth by the advocates of the cen- 
tral Arizona project do not include such 
items as the additional and supplemen- 
tary works necessary to completion of 
the program. For instance, there must 
be an 80-mile tunnel through the Ari- 
zona mountains, a great dam and other 
installations, all of which will be nec- 
essary to safeguard the project and in- 
sure a normal and productive life for it. 

Also, the record of reclamation in the 
West, shows that few, if any, major 
projects have been constructed within 
original cost estimates. Generally, it 
has been found that the projects run 
from two to four times as much as origi- 
nally estimated. Therefore, $1,500,- 
000,000 is actually a conservative esti- 
mate for the proposed central Arizona 
project. The largest, the most spec- 
tacular, and certainly the most expen- 
sive currently under consideration. 

Let me state in brief form at this 
point some significant and peculiar 
facts about the central Arizona pro- 
gram: 

First. All of the land in the proposed 
project area is privately owned. Farm 
land within the project area with water 
on it today is worth a maximum of $300 
an acre. The land without water on it 
today, but actually within the proposed 
project area, is worth probably one-sixth 
as much. 

Second. It is anticipated that 73,500 
acres of land within the project area, 
now without water, would receive water 
under the project. Certainly, the irri- 
gation of that much additional land for 
the benefit of homesteaders and others 
who sorely need land and water, would be 
a beneficial project. But, the 73,500 
acres is somehow mysteriously missing. 
No one, to this time, including the Ari- 
zona advocates or the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, has identified this land, nor have 
the names of those who own these 73,500 
acres been made public. 

Third. There are some 400 large land- 
holders in the project area who would be 
likely to receive individual benefits aver- 
aging more than $500,000 apiece, and I 
shall say more on this point in a few 
moments. 

Fourth. About 30,000 men, women, 
and children in the project area would 
stand to receive benefits of $50,000 
each, all as a gift from the people of 
other States. 

Fifth. Up to April 1 of this year, a 
sum of more than $178,000 has been con- 
tributed from private persons in Arizona 
tò promote the central Arizona project. 
Of this amount, more than $57,000 was 
contributed by anonymous, or unidenti- 
fied persons. The money so contributed 
went to the Central Arizona Project As- 
sociation in Phoenix, Ariz. 

Sixth. The proposed central Arizona 
project would cost more than twice as 
much as the Panama Canal, and more 
than the combined costs of TVA and 
Hoover Dam. 

Seventh. To obtain an assured water 
supply for the project, water that now 
belongs to other States, would, of neces- 
sity, have to be taken from the Colorado 
River. The other States now own this 
water under contracts with the United 
States Government. Advocates of the 
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Arizona project are asking Congress to 
break these contracts, and to give the 
water to a few private landowners in 
central Arizona. 

Eighth. The project scheme would 
take two-thirds of the power revenues 
from the project to help pay for it. The 
other third of the power available would 
be used to operate a 1,000-foot pump lift 
on the project. All additional costs of 
the project would be an outright gift 
from the people of the United States. 

Later I shall take each of these eight 
facts in turn and substantiate and en- 
large upon them. 

First, let me ask this question: “Who 
are the identified promoters of the pro- 
posed central Arizona project?” 

Following is a list of the identified per- 
sons, companies, and organizations, who 
have contributed $500 or more for pro- 
motion of the central Arizona project: 
Phoenix Clearing House $5, 000. 00 


John Jacob Farms, Phoenix 1, 500. 00 
J. Dievan Singh Farms, Casa 

Eo le et as i ee 500. 00 
Goodyear Farms, Litchfield Park. 1,000.00 


Salt River Valley Water Users As- 


Phelps Dodge Corp 
Central Arizona Light & Power 


First Federal Savings & Loan As- 


Soest. 1. 000. 00 
Vegetable Growers Association, 
Does seco cscch ect cae 15, 000. 00 
Agricultural Products Co., 
oel 1, 500. 00 
Western Cotton Products Co., 
PRONI eee Sen sete 1, 000. 00 
Mountain States Telephone & 
Velorraph: d 2, 500. 00 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix... 1,000.16 
O. S, Stapley Co., Phoenix 2, 000. 00 


J. G. Boswell Co., Litchfield Park. 1, 760. 00 
Roosevelt Water Conservation 

District, Higley 
Electrical District No. 2, Pinal.. 5, 230. 00 


Phoenix Title & Trust 1, 000. 00 
Inspiration Consolidated Copper 

CS a ae TT 1, 000. 00 
Natural Gas Service Co., Phoenix. 800. 00 
Clemens Cattle Co., Florence 500. 00 
Pinal County Research Commit- 

CFP ee ae ae ee 8, 000. 00 
Roosevelt irrigation district $600, 00 
Magma Copper Co., Superior 1, 000. 00 
George W. Mickle..........-.... 500. 00 
Diamond Dry Goods Co- 500. 00 
Doris-Heyman Furniture Co- 500. 00 
Safeway Stores, Ine 500. 00 
J. C. Penney Co., Phoenix 1, 000. 00 
Sears, Roebuck & Co 500, 00 
Goldwaters, Phoenix 1, 500. 00 
Barrows Furniture Co 500. 00 
Arizona Box Co., Phoenix 1. 000. 00 
Chandler Chamber of Commerce. 522. 00 
Korrick’s, Inc., Phoenix__...-...- 1, 000. 00 
Florence Chamber of Commerce 551. 00 
Maricopa County Municipal Water 

ant No. See ee ee EE a 1, 600. 00 
Southwest Lumber Mills, McNary. 500. 00 
Pratt-Gilbert Hardware Co., 

Feen 500. 00 
J. C. Lincoln, Scottsdale 500. 00 
Arizona Brewing Co., Phoenix 500. 00 
Tovrea’s Packing Co., Phoenix. . 1,000.00 
Maricopa County Farm Bureau 750. 00 
J. L. Hodges, Phoenix 522. 64 
Southwest Flour & Feed Co., 

den ae 500. 00 
Arizona Fertilizers, Inc., Phoenix. 500. 00 
Crystal Ice and Cold Storage Co., 

oer 1.200. 00 
Republic and Gazett Newspapers. 1, 000,00 
J. A. Roberts, Casa Grande 500. 00 
Arizona Flour Mills, Phoenix 500.00 
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Allison Steel Manufacturing Co., 


o $500. 00 
The Vern Walton Co., Casa 

Coy rls C a ͤ EE SRT Re a 5-1 2 500. 00 
San Carlos irrigation and drain- 

age district, Coolidge__----.--. 1, 785. 80 
Del E. Webb Construction Co., 

—— ͤ maim ae meee 500. 00 
Hotel Westward Ho, Phoenix 500. 00 


In 1947, the Central Arizona Project 
Association received $18,148.75 in uniden- 
tified contributions for promotion work, 
and in the next year, 1948, unidentified 
persons contributed $19,750.73. 

The present year gives every indica- 
tion of being a big one for unidentified 
contributions. In the first 3 months of 
1949, the association received $19,546.40 
from unidentified persons. 

At this point I should like to remark 
on some large landownerships in the 
project area. It should be remembered 
that the proposed project is located in a 
very hot desert country, with a year- 
round growing season. Farms are in con- 
stant cultivation, and a number of crops 
are harvested three and four times a 
year. Some examples of large owner- 
ships, selected at random, follow: 


Acres 
CE PUI Stn... a aa S Ee NERE E 6, 800 
Arizona Farm Products Corp 5, 800 
e eee 4. 200 
T 2, 700 
. ˙⁰— „0 2. 700 
EVLA al en a AS ENEN n= cet aoe 2, 900 
ATS v AAE S Se Se 1, 900 
Ye = SES ae 2, 700 
% ann ae EAO A 1, 500 
T O AES RAN S INEEN 1, 300 
OR ae n a OON NNE T are nd nani cE 2,200 
General Farms Co 1, 300 


All of the foregoing lands are of recent 
development, and all are in the area of 
the proposed Arizona project. 

It is of interest to note that between 
1939 and 1947 about 165,000 acres of the 
newly developed lands in the project area 
were purchased from the State of Ari- 
zona. In other words, these State lands 
were sold to private individuals. These 
landholders are now actively engaged in 
advocacy of the Central Arizona project, 
and are in effect asking the people of 
other States to give to them enormous 
benefits—and for nothing. 

Now I should like to take up in more 
detail the eight significant facts about 
the Arizona project, which I mentioned 
earlier in brief form. The first point I 
discussed a few minutes ago dealt with 
the matter of private ownership. In this 
connection, the Bureau of Reclamation 
report on the Central Arizona project, 
page R-9, states: 

Six hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
seven hundred and sixty acres (in the project 
area) is practically all privately owned. It 
is estimated that 10 percent of the privately 
owned land is held by corporations. The 
total amount owned by the State and the 
counties is not significant. 


On page R-10 the report says: 


In 1945 ordinary farm land in the Salt 
River project was valued at an average of 
$300 an acre. 


The Salt River project is the main unit 
of the proposed central Arizona project. 
This is land with an unfailing supply of 
irrigation water. Land outside the Salt 
River project, but within the potential 
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central Arizona project, is worth about 
one-fifth to one-sixth as much. 

Those who seek approval of the Con- 
gress for the construction of this unbe- 
lievable project, state that the water 
they seek from the Colorado River for 
the new project would be only a supple- 
mental supply of water to that which 
they now have. We know that this is 
not the case. The water they would ob- 
tain from the Colorado would make it 
possible for Arizona landholders to open 
up thousands of acres of new land to 
irrigation. 

The immense amount of water that 
Arizona seeks to obtain from the Colo- 
rado River at the expense of other States 
is not needed and could not be beneficial- 
ly consumed in the presently developed 
area of the proposed project. 

The Arizona project is a speculators’ 
project for the development of new land, 
of which, as the Bureau report states on 
page 6: 

There is ample land of good quality 
e * for such expansion— 


In the project area. All of this new 
land, countless thousands of acres of it, 
is privately owned, and this fact should 
be borne in mind by the Members of this 
body in their contemplation of this legis- 
lation. 

Not one acre of the new land would be 
available to veterans or other worthy 
Americans who wished to find farm 
homes. The great landowners, individ- 
uals, and corporations, own it and it is 
reasonable to assume in the light of past 
history, that they would take the profits 
from it. 

It is true that under reclamation law, 
each individual ownership is entitled to 
160 acres of irrigated land. However, in 
the Salt River area alone, which area 
contains more than two-thirds of the 
proposed Arizona project land, there are 
995 ownerships in excess of reclamation 
law. About 32 percent of the irrigable 
land in this one area is held in excess 
ownership, 

True, the Bureau of Reclamation says 
that the 160-acre law wiil be enforced if 
the Arizona project is built. But we 
know that this law has never been en- 
forced there. There is no reason to be- 
lieve it will be enforced in the future. 
Rather, there is every reason to believe 
that it will not be enforced. 

But enforcement of the 160-acre limi- 
tation, or failure to enforce that law, will 
make little difference to the large land- 
owners involved. They will not be in- 
jured in either case. 

If the central Arizona project is au- 
thorized and approved by the Congress 
of the United States, the idle land now 
held by the big landowner will immedi- 
ately increase in value 6 to 10 times. If, 
on the other hand, the large landowner 
should be forced to sell all but 160 acres, 
he would, of course, sell at tremendous 
profit. If he is not forced to sell all but 
160 acres, and he chooses to farm the 
new acreage made available by the 
transportation of Colorado River water, 
he can operate his additional land with 
the resultant increase of personal profits. 

It should also be remembered that field 
crops are already subsidized. And 86 
percent of the crops grown in the project 
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area are those common, competitive field 
crops. So the Federal Government is be- 
ing asked to pile these fantastic irriga- 
tion water subsidies on top of, and in ad- 
dition to, the present crop subsidies. 

And now, in the second point, we come 
again to the mysteriously missing 73,500 
acres of land formerly irrigated but now 
idle for lack of water. These are not my 
words, but are taken from page 4 of the 
Bureau report on the proposed project. 

Exactly where are these 73,500 acres 
located and who owns them? 

Repeated attempts by investigators 
have failed to locate them. The Bureau 
of Reclamation says frankly that it does 
not know where they are, or who owns 
them, despite the statement in its report. 
The Arizona advocates of the central 
Arizona project either do not know or are 
reluctant to tell where these lands are 
and in whose names they are held. 

But the cold fact remains that 73,500 
acres of waterless land in the project 
area have a value today of approximately 
$3,675,000. With water on these acres 
this privately owned land would have a 
minimum value in excess of $32,000,000. 
It is fantastic, Mr. Speaker, that we have 
been unable to definitely pin down as 
sizable a chunk of Mother Earth as is 
represented by 73,500 acres, but that is 
the case. 

The owners of the acreage in question 
would stand to realize a profit of more 
than $18,000,000 if the proposed project 
should be approved by Congress. 

In the moment that the first drop of 
Colorado River water soaked into the dry 
land the value of the acreage would in- 
crease by leaps and bounds. 

And now let us consider in more detail 
point No. 3. This point deals with the 
number of farm holdings in the project 
area. 

The Bureau report on pages R-12 and 
R-13 states that the proposed project 
area contains an estimated 6,000 farms. 

Seven percent of these farms are of 500 
acres or larger in size. The 7 percent 
contain 55 percent of the irrigated land. 

Seven percent of 6,000 farms is 420 
farms, 

Irrigation features of the proposed 
project would cost $420,019,000, according 
to the Bureau. 

As 420 farms contain 55 percent of the 
irrigated land, it is therefore proposed to 
give them 55 percent of the irrigation 
benefits. 

Fifty-five percent of $420,019,000 
amounts to $231,010,450. 

This is an average of about $550,000 for 
each of the 420 farms. Just 420 individ- 
uals would receive this immense benefit. 
It would certainly appear to me, Mr. 
Speaker, that when it is proposed to spend 
more than half a million dollars of public 
money for each one of a favored few 
Arizona landowners, or speculators, 
Congress should step in and put an im- 
mediate halt to any discussion of any 
such proposal. 

In our contemplation of the fourth 
point let us further break down the vari- 
ous benefits to be derived. The Bureau 
report states that there are 6,000 farms in 
the project area. Based on comparable 
census figures, it may be assumed that 
there are five persons to a farm-owner 
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family. That makes a total of 30,000 
persons, owners and their families, who 
would take the inevitable profits from 
increased land values, assured water sup- 
ply, and crop returns. 

As the total cost of the proposed proj- 
ect would be in the neighborhood of a 
billion and a half dollars, it would mean 
that benefits of $50,000 would be paid to 
every Man, woman, and child who holds 
an owner interest in land on the project. 

This $50,000 per capita would be a 
grant gift to them from the rest of the 
people of the United States. 

With respect to my point 5, in which I 
stated that more than $178,000 had 
been contributed from private persons in 
Arizona to promote the Central Arizona 
project, I direct the attention of the 
membership of the House to figures on 
file with the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the lobby report of the 
Central Arizona Project Association. 

With respect to the estimated cost fig- 
ures as set forth in my point No. 6, 
may I point out that the office of the Pan- 
ama Canal states that the original in- 
vestment in the Canal was about $560,- 
000,000. 

The TVA states that the investment in 
that great development amounts to ap- 
proximately $807,000,000 Hoover Dam 
and power plant cost approximately 
$160,000,000. The two make a total of 
$967,000,000 or a figure considerably 
short of the anticipated cost of the cen- 
tral Arizona project. The feasibility and 
relative benefit factors can best be judged 
by the membership of the Congress. 

Aside from the obvious and fantastic 
aspect of cost and feasibility, perhaps the 
most salient feature of the entire pro- 
posal is the fact that there is no assured 
water supply for the operation of the pro- 
posed Arizona project. 

The Arizona advocates are asking Con- 
gress to authorize this gigantic project 
in the very face of the fact that there is 
no assurance at the present time that 
any supplementary water will be avail- 
able for it when completed. In other 
words, and stated quite simply, they are 
asking that they be given a billion and 
a half dollars of public money for a 
project that may be entirely useless upon 
completion. In a letter to Secretary 
Krug, dated January 26, 1948, Reclama- 
tion Commissioner Straus, writing about 
the proposed project, said: 

Assurance of a water supply is an ex- 
tremely important element of the plan yet 
to be resolved. The showing in the (Bu- 
reau's) report is based upon the 
assumption that the claims of the State of 
Arizona to this water are valid. It should be 
noted * * * that the State of California 
challenges the validity of Arizona's claims. 
If the contentions of California are correct, 
there will be no dependable water supply 
available from the Colorado River for this 
diversion. * * * It is assumed that the 
Congress, in considering this proposed proj- 
ect, will give this conflict the full considera- 
tion it deserves. 


The substance of this statement is re- 
peated numerous times in the Bureau’s 
report, but this fact has in no way de- 
terred the advocates in the advancement 
of their claims and demands. 

With a reckless disregard for treaties, 
contracts, and agreements, Arizona con- 
tinues to press on every front for favor- 
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able report by the cognizant committees 
of their legislative device. 

In an honest effort to settle once and 
for all time the issues of legal owner- 
ship of the Colorado River water de- 
manded by Arizona, California, and 
Nevada have joined in proposing that 


this issue be taken before the United 


States Supreme Court for final adjudica- 
tion. It appears to us that this is the 
proper, American, fair, and logical way to 
settle an interstate dispute of this char- 
acter. The Constitution wisely provides 
legal machinery for such an action, and 
to many of us it appears folly of the 
highest order to place the central Ari- 
zona project cart in front of the Colo- 
rado River horse. 

Unless an adequate supply of water 
can be provided for the project, it can 
never be constructed. Unless the trea- 
ties and the contracts bearing upon the 
coniroversial issues of Colorado River 
water are adjudicated in the highest 
court of the land, the entire area of the 
great Southwest will remain in a state 
of turmoil, dissension, and confusion. 
In spite of this fact, the advocates of the 
central Arizona project have fought the 
Supreme Court adjudication bills with 
every means at hand, while continuing 
to press their claims to the Colorado 
River water and their demands for action 
by the committees on the central Ari- 
zona project bill. 

I know that every Member of this body 
is interested in the liquidation features 
of the proposed project. I have said 
that Arizona does not propose to pay one 
dime of the costs involved in the con- 
struction of this giant work. In support 
of this statement I call the attention of 
this body to the fact that full details of 
the power features of the proposed 
project have been submitted to the Sen- 
ate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, and the House Committee on 
Public Lands. These details may be 
found in the transcripts of the hearings 
on the Arizona project. 

The plan of the advocates of the 
project calls for the building of an im- 
mense dam on the Colorado River at 
Bridge Canyon. This is entirely a power 
dam. It is not needed to regulate the 
flow of the river, and the Federal Power 
Commission has so stated. 

Bridge Canyon is hundreds of miles 
from the project area. It is included 
in the Arizona plan only for the purpose 
of providing power revenues to pay for 
and operate the Arizona project. Two- 
thirds of the power would have to be sold 
outside Arizona in other States. But, 
under the plan as presently contem- 
plated, these revenues would be applied 
to pay for the project. The revenues 
would pay not only the costs of opera- 
tion, maintenance, interest, and retire- 
ment of Bridge Canyon Dam costs, but 
would also be used to retire the irrigation 
costs of the project. 

Also included in the scheme is a 985- 
foot pump lift. This lift would take 
Colorado River water from the reservoir 
behind Parker Dam over a 1,000-foot 
mountain. One-third of all the power 
produced at Bridge Canyon would be used 
solely to operate this pump lift. This 
power would be a free gift to the land- 
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owners from the -American taxpayers. 
The most eminent engineers and recla- 
mation authorities have stated that it is 
economically unsound to lift water to 
such a height, and at such an expense, 
to grow hay and other common field 
crops. 

However, those who are so enthusiastic 
in their advocacy of the central Arizona 
project, appear to care little about sound 
economy. Just build the project and let 
the American people pay the bill. And 
quite a bill it would be. Power produc- 
tion would be called upon to provide 78.5 
percent of the total revenues, and pay 
$6.9 percent of the irrigation capital, and 
95.8 of the total reimbursable capital. 
What do the advocates pay? What do 
the great landowners pay? Little or 
nothing in most cases. 

The eight points upon which I have 
elaborated at some length are only a few 
of the facts which reveal the fantastic 
aspects of the proposed project. There 
are countless others that might be in- 
cluded here. Anyone wishing more de- 
tails showing the project to be a recla- 
mation nightmare, will find them readily 
available in the records of committees 
I have mentioned, and in Federal bureau 
reports. 

Let me cite some of the comments on 
the proposed project which have come 
from high Federal officials. 

Frank Pace, Jr., director of the Budget 
Bureau, in reporting on the project for 
President Truman, wrote to Secretary 
Krug, February 4, 1949, as follows: 

The foregoing summary and the project 
report have been reviewed by the President. 
He has instructed me to advise you that au- 
thorization of the improvement is not in 
accord with his program at this time, and 
that he again recommends that measures be 
taken to bring about prompt settlement of 
the water-rights controversy. 


Secretary of the Army Royall in a let- 
ter to Secretary Krug, dated May 12, 
1948, stated: 


The legal and economic premises upon 
which the project as a whole is based appear 
to be open to serious question, particularly 
with respect to water rights and to the 
analysis of the economics of the works. 


Secretary of Agriculture Brannan in a 
letter to Reclamation Commissioner 
Straus, dated May 5, 1948, states: 


The first and most important question that 
must be asked about any proposed public 
work is: Will the total benefits produced 
equal or exceed the total costs? Our first 
concern, then, was to find out if the central 
Arizona project would satisfy this require- 
ment. Frankly, we were unable to deter- 
mine from your report whether or not the 
benefits actually would exceed the costs. In 
the estimation of benefits, gross, rather than 
net, crop values have been used in the cal- 
culation of irrigation benefits? this 
procedure disregards the cost of producing 
the crops * this is not a valid way 
of estimating indirect benefits, 

The actual relation of benefits to cost is 
still further obscured by what appears to be 
a failure to use the market value of 
power. * * © 

It seems clear * * that the proposed 
central Arizona project must be supported by 
projects and activities not contemplated in 
the report. 


Chairman Nelson Lee Smith of the 
Federal Power Commission in a letter to 
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Commissioner Straus, 
1948, states: 

The Bridge Canyon project and its two 
auxiliaries, Bluff and Coconino Reservoirs, 
have no essential physical relationship with 
the central Arizona diversion project. These 
reservoirs are not needed to regulate the flow 
for the cental Arizona diversion, nor would 
the Bridge Canyon power plant necessarily be 
the only source of power available for 
pumping: * © * 

The only relationship between the three 
reservoirs as a group and the diversion proj- 
ect appears to be the asssumed financial re- 
lationship in order to find the means for re- 
payment of a large percentage of the reim- 
bursable costs * * * chargeable to irri- 
gation. 


These high Government officers were 
not taken in by the fantastic claims of 
the Arizona advocates. Very easily they 
have pointed out the fallacies of the 
project. 

I regret to say that the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation has seen fit to favor Arizona. 
It seems apparent that the Bureau’s main 
interest is to have another gigantic proj- 
ect under its jurisdiction. The Bureau 
obviously does not care whether the proj- 
ect is financially feasible. All the Bu- 
reau desires is more control over the 
economy of the West. Bad projects as 
well as good ones give the Bureau that 
control. 

Of course, the Arizona land specula- 
tors are not concerned with this side of 
the case. Regardless of the Bureau’s ju- 
risdiction, or any reclamation law, the 
speculators will reap their harvest, should 
the project be authorized by Congress. 

The Bureau’s report on the proposed 
Arizona project was necessarily qualified. 
Despite its craving for power, the Bu- 
reau could not go so far as to support 
unreservedly a project as fantastic and 
economicaly inane as this one. 

So the Bureau left itself some escape 
hatches. Its adverse comments on the 
project, however, were written with a 
weasel’s pen, and they are buried so 
deeply in the report that they are diffi- 
cult to find. Only through patient and 
careful study can they be uncovered. 

Let me set down here a few of the 
statements I have ferreted out of the Bu- 
reau’s report which illustrate further the 
utter folly of the proposed project and 
not only show it to be infeasible but pro- 
vide added evidence that it is a specu- 
lator’s dream. 

On page 4 the Bureau admits it has 
taken the advice, figures, and legal in- 
terpretations of the Arizona advocates as 
the basis of its favorable report on the 
project. 

On page 5 the report shows that Ari- 
zona and the Bureau jointly financed a 
study of the proposed scheme. 

On page 6 the report states that the 
project is essentially a “rescue” project. 
What is to be rescued? The answer is: 
Privately owned lands on which owners 
will make fortunes at the expense of the 
taxpayers of all States. The Bureau 
knows this and makes it clear. 


The whole potential supply of new waters— 
Says the report— 


will be adequate only for those lands pres- 
ently irrigated and those in the area irrigated 
in the past but now idle Obviously, if ex- 
pansion of the irrigated area were to ensue 


dated May 21, 
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upon the building of the project“ 
the purpose of the project would be defeated. 


That last sentence is a pleasant and 
safe statement for the Bureau to include 
in the report. For, unless the Bureau 
officials are blind to the facts of life— 
and I do not believe they are—they are 


fully aware that the Arizona land- 


owners want Colorado River water for 
expansion purposes. The owners want 
the project not only to supplement the 
water supply on their lands now irri- 
gated, but to supplement it so they can 
open thousands of new acres in the area. 
The Bureau knows that, and the report, 
on page 6, states: 

There is ample land of good quality with 
access to the ground-water basins for such 
expansion. 


On page 7, the Bureau’s report says the 
project has “engineering feasibility in 
the sense that there are no physical 
obstacles that would be encountered dur- 
ing its construction that could not be 
overcome.” 

That is a remarkable statement, and 
it is undoubtedly true. It might also be 
said, however, that there are no physical 
obstacles that would prevent the build- 
ing of an aqueduct between the Missis- 
sippi River and Arizona. 

But what about costs? And who 
would pay the bills? 

Financial feasibility of the Arizona 
project is another story. Even the Bu- 
reau is forced to make this reluctant 
admission. 

When it comes to the hard dollar mat- 
ter the Bureau says of the Arizona 
program: 

Financial feasibility of the project is more 
difficult to determine. 


That is the truth, as far as it goes. 
But the whole truth is that financial 
feasibility of the project is impossible to 
determine. The project could not be 
financially sound under any possible 
system of economics. It could be. only 
a gift from the people of the United 
States to the speculators of Arizona. 

The Bureau knows that, too. So,ina 
determined effort to bolster its unsound 
advocacy of the project, the Bureau 
recommends changing all the reclama- 
tion laws. Rewrite the laws, says the 
Bureau, to make it easy for the Treasury 
to give a billion and a half dollar project 
to the big landowners of Arizona. 

What do the Arizona landowners say 
to this proposition? They say: That was 
our idea in the first place. We have in- 
troduced legislation to do this. The 
Bureau is very cooperative. 

I appeal to my colleagues to look into 
this Arizona project themselves. They 
will find that the Arizona proponents are 
attempting to foist onto the American 
public the most fantastic, unbelievable 
bubble in the history of reclamation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The letter the gen- 
tleman read was from Commissioner 
Straus? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. 
from Commissioner Straus. 


It was 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman 
know whether or not Commissioner 
Straus has recommended this project, or 
has he turned thumbs down upon it? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. There 
has been considerable broken-field run- 
ning in this matter in the past several 
months. Many people in high places, 
who originally called the project un- 
feasible and impracticable, have since 
allegedly come to the conclusion that 
perhaps it is not. 

Mr. . I ask merely as the 
author of one of these bills. I had the 
impression that Commissioner Straus, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior had approved the 
project. In fact, I may say they have 
approved it. N 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I am 
only quoting to the gentleman the exact 
words of Commissioner Straus with re- 
spect to the validity of claims to the 
water supply. 

Mr. . It is a queer thing 
that he said that when he approyes the 
project. That needs further explana- 
tion. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Is it not 
perhaps that Commissioner Straus’ sub- 
sequent approval has been somewhat in- 
fluenced by bringing other factors into 
the feasibility of the projects which have 
not always been brought into projects in 
the past? And then I would like to ask 
the gentleman if he is going to refer to 
the report of the Bureau of the Budget, 
which is the spokesman for the President. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I have 
several direct quotations here bearing on 
that very question. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I am 
very happy to yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Is this bill that is to be 
considered for Arizona a part of the Gila 
project, on which we have spent so many 
millions already? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. No; this 
is an entirely new Arizona project. 

Mr. RICH. The projects that have 
already been developed down there to 
a partial extent have never been com- 
pleted, have they? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I believe 
that is the case. 

Mr. RICH. I understand they have 
lots of water down there on a great deal 
of land, yet they come back wanting the 
Federal Government to develop more; is 
that the picture I get out of this? 
` Mr. JACKSON of California. I would 
say to the gentleman that this is an 
entirely new project—a project which 
would extend an irrigated area—a large 
portion of which already has an adequate 
water supply. This is in spite of the fact 
that there is no assurance at the present 
time that water can even be delivered on 
the project when and if completed. 

Mr. RICH. What was the cost that 
the gentleman had figured out? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. We feel 
a billion and a half is a conservative 
estimate, 


Mr. 
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Mr. RICH. Have these fellows from 
Arizona told you where you will get the 
money? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. There 
have been no suggestions made up to this 
time. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. How 
high is the Washington Monument? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I would 
say that if you think of this pump lift 
in terms of being twice as high as the 
Washington Monument, you would get a 
rough idea. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman very 
candidly and considerately, in starting 
his remarks, rather absolved the Mem- 
bers of Congress who have sponsored this 
legislation of anything more than stu- 
pidity. But I took it for granted that 
the Bureau of Reclamation is the cul- 
prit in a very fantastic and expensive and 
impossible project. 

But the gentleman pointed out that 
they have cleverly evaded responsibility. 
Who are the culprits in back of this thing, 
or does the blame as you see it fall back 
on the Members of Congress who have 
sponsored this project? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Not at 
all. As the gentleman said, I have been 
very careful not to impugn the motives of 
any Member of Congress. However, it 
does seem that when a large number of 
individual landowners have substantial 
holdings in the proposed project area 
and spend considerable money for the 
promotion of that project in lobbying the 
Congress of the United States it is some- 
thing that should be looked into by the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I agree with the 
gentleman this whole matter must be 
looked into carefully. As chairman of 
the subcommittee who has heard this 
same story word for word at least four 
times, I agree with the gentleman that 
we need to look into this matter. I join 
with him in wanting to look into all 
phases of it. 

I have always favored the 160-acre 
limitation in the reclamation law. I fa- 
vor the small-sized family unit farms. I 
do know at the present moment there 
are some large holdings which have been 
irrigated within this central Arizona 
area, but I would not sponsor this bill 
if I did not think the reclamation law 
would take effect and that these holdings 
would be broken up and family-sized 
units established. I assure the gentle- 
man I have worked pretty seriously 
here—especially in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress—with H. R. 520 to establish 
many, many farms, as my friend, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. PHIL- 
Lips], will recall, for veterans. I may say 
that we were successful in getting legis- 
lation which will give preference to vet- 
erans. 

I join with my friend from California 
in saying we must look into this matter of 
these men who have contributed. The 
Salt River Valley Water Users’ Associa- 
tion has contributed to may knowledge 
$24,000 toward the fund to promote this 
thing. That is only 10 cents per acre of 
land that needs this water. 
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Mr. JACKSON of California. I can 
say to the gentleman only what I said at 
the beginning. I impugn neither his mo- 
tives nor the motives of any individual. 
However, I am in full agreement that 
given a set of circumstances such as 
these the membership should be advised 
of the matter and they should use their 
own judgment. 

Mr MURDOCK. Yes. May J ask the 
gentleman whether he is in favor of 
building the Bridge Canyon Dam solely 
as a power dam? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. At the 
present time I do not see the necessity 
for it—very frankly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is a power-hun- 
gry area in our Pacific Southwest. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Of 
course, but if it is to be built as a power 
dam without reference to the central 
Arizona project, that is one thing. How- 
ever, if it is to be considered jointly, that 
is quite another thing, because I do not 
believe it should be constructed for the 
sole and express purpose of defraying the 
cost of construction of an irrigation 
project. 

Mr. MURDOCK. May I ask the gen- 
tleman one further question: Does the 
gentleman know that the Arizona Power 
Authority, a State organization, has made 
application for all power that can be 
produced at the Bridge Canyon Dam 
power plant, when erected, and that 
every kilowatt of power that is proposed 
to be produced will be taken in the State 
of Arizona and not one kilowatt need go 
outside the State? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. The 
gentleman may be correct, but that is 
not my understanding of the matter. My 
understanding of the matter is that two- 
thirds of the power would necessarily 
have to be sold outside of the State of 
Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. No, no. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. One- 
third is to be used to operate the neces- 
sary pump lift and for transportation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman is 
correct about the one-third. The bill 
contemplates that one-third of the power 
produced at the Bridge Canyon power 
plant would be used for pumping the 
water to go into central Arizona, leaving 
two-thirds of it for commercial sale. 
But too frequently I find my colleague 
saying that two-thirds of the power must 
go into southern California to be sold 
there, and thus the southern California 
power users will pay for this fantastic 
project. That is not the case. 

Arizona wants every kilowatt of that 
power to be used in the State of Arizona 
so that whoever uses that power will be 
paying forit. Arizona users of water and 
power will pay for the project. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I thank 
the gentleman for his remarks. I as- 
sure him again there is nothing in my re- 
marks which are intended to reflect upon 
him in any way. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Waite of California). The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT (at the request of 
Mr. PHILLIPS of California) was grant- 
ed permission to extend his remarks in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp in three instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from New York IMrs. Sr. 
GEORGE] is recognized for 20 minutes. 


DISMANTLING OF GERMAN PLANTS 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
about 100 years ago, a young Frenchman, 
Alexis de Tocqueville, made the keenest 
and clearest analysis of the United States 
and her people. His book Democracy in 
America should be condensed and then 
made required reading in every high 
school and college in our country. 

- One sentence is worth quoting at this 
time: 

I know of no country in which there is so 
little independence of mind and real freedom 
of discussion as in America. The 
majority live in the perpetual utterance of 
self-applause, and there are certain truths 
which the Americans can learn only from 
strangers or from experience. 


We are indeed beginning to learn from 
strangers and from experience, both are 
hard teachers and the latter is at time 
bitter. i 

We discarded nationalism and isola- 
tionism, as shameful things only to find 
that there is more nationalism in the 
world today than ever before and that 
our one time ally Russia has built up an 
empire surrounded by impenetrable iso- 
lationism, such as has not been seen in 
civilized history, isolation both physical 
and mental. 

We now find that England, who so 
many Americans look upon fondly and 
sentimentally as the mother country 
has isolated us by the creation of a 
sterling bloc bolstered by bilateral trade 
agreements. 

These agreements will of course miti- 
gate against the United States and her 
foreign trade. It is also making it more 
difficult for western Europe to recover. 

England has got to export or die. Yet 
her goods are too expensive because of 
the socialist government's determination 
to keep the value of the pound sterling 
at an unjustifiably high level. 

As English goods cannot compete in 
world markets because of their price, the 
British Government has decided to rec- 
tify this situation by destroying com- 
petition. This is being done by signing 
bilateral agreements with other coun- 
tries, that exclude all competitors. 

How long are we going to support a 
Socialist government in England that 
has already cost the American taxpayer 
billions of dollars, and in return is de- 
stroying our foreign trade, by isolating 
us and retarding the recovery of west- 
ern Europe by the dismantling program 
in western Germany and by keeping up 
and increasing the currency barriers and 
restrictions that make a free-trade zone 
in western Europe impossible? 

It is interesting to note that both Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Bevin are now telling 
the House of Commons and the world 
that they did not want unconditional 
surrender in Germany and Mr. Churchill 
practically tells us that he was forced 
against his better judgment to acauiesce 
in President Roosevelt's errors. He also 
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adds that he regrets having signed the 
document. 

Methinks the gentleman doth protest 
too much, judging by the actions of the 
British in literally scrapping the Ger- 
man steel industry under the guise of 
dismantling. 

Beginning 4 weeks ago, the British be- 
gan dismantling the sheet mills. At the 
same time they are getting all equip- 
ment out of the sheet mills as rapidly as 
possible. There are 450 workers engaged 
in dismantling now, instead of the 200 
at work prior to April 13. In order to 
hasten the dismantling, the British 
R. D. & R. branch is now employing two 
shifts a day, instead of one. 

The most significant thing of all is 
the method of dismantling now being- 
used. No attempt is being made to dis- 
mantle with that care which would be 
necessary if it were expected that the 
equipment would be put in use again in 
some other country. A large part of the 
equipment is being frankly scrapped. 

It is the belief of everyone, Germans 
and Americans alike, that the British 
were astonished and, of course, over- 
joyed at their unexpected victory at the 
recent Washington Conference. Proof of 
the fact that up to then the British had 
had only half-hearted hopes of keeping 
their August Thyssen plant on the dis- 
mantling list was the fact that the num- 
ber of workers assigned to dismantling 
had dropped from a peak of 600 prior to 
the visits of the United States investi- 
gating committees, down to 200 in April 
of this year. Furthermore, the British 
had removed none of the dismantled 
equipment from the plant. Of course, 
one reason for this is the fact that up 
to this very day not one bid has been 
placed by another country for Thyssen 
equipment. 

Furthermore, the British, knowing 
full well the particularly critical shortage 
of electrical sheets, had obviously not 
dared to touch the sheet mills up until 
the time of the Washington agreement. 

The August Thyssen works have been 
in past years the largest steel works in 
Europe. In prewar years, this company 
had an annual production of 2,300,000 
tons of ingot steel, or 10 percent of the 
total production of the German steel in- 
dustry. Approximately 12,000 workers 
were employed here who, with their fam- 
ilies, constituted about 40,000 human 
beings dependent for their existence 
upon these great works. 

So universal has been the recognition 
that Germany's recovery is tied to the re- 
activation of Thyssen, that each one of 
the four special missions sent last year to 
study German dismantlings in terms of 
possible effects in retarding ERP objec- 
tives, reported that Thyssen’s production 
was indispensable. This plant is to be 
scrapped and the unemployed workers 
cared for with money from the American 
taxpayer. 

The text of William Green's recent 
strong protest against the dismantlings, 
which was published conspicuously in 
Dusseldorf, received no attention at the 
time in the London papers. When a few 
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days ago a leading British official was 
questioned about this protest from one of 
America’s leading labor personalities, 
this official spoke out indignantly against 
“this systematic campaign” against the 
dismantlings. He said that any kind of 
intervention such as Green's—and by 
implication, by Walter Reuther of the 
UAW-ClO—was to be regretted, because 
it induces the Germans to entertain false 
hope regarding the decisions agreed upon 
by the three western powers. These de- 
cisions are final, and any propaganda 
tricks to the effect that competitive fears 
lie behind the reasons for dismantling, 
are baseless. 

As for German labor sentiment, the 
German trade-union movement, which 
in past months has maintained trust in 
the friendship of the British Labor 
Party, has reached such a state of dis- 
illusionment and hostility, that leading 
Socialists have told me within the past 
few days that they do not consider the 
British Labor Party a Socialist Party at 
all. They have no heart at all for their 
fellow German workers. Their hearts 
are as stony as the worst of the monop- 
oly-capitalists.” 

As another instance of competitive 
interests which appear to have motivated 
British policy regarding the German 
dismantlings, I cite the fate of the two 
Bergius process hydrogenation plants at 
Wesseling and Gelsenberg. Although 
both plants were placed on the forbid- 
den industry list, the Wesseling plant is 
now to continue in operation, while the 
Gelsenberg plant is to be dismantled. 
The Wesseling plant carries out crude 
oil treatment on the base of contracts 
of treatment with the German Shell Co., 
subsidiary company of the British-Dutch 
Shell concern, which, in turn, is part- 
owned by the British Government. The 
Gelsenberg gasoline plant signed similar 
agreements with the German Vacuum 
Oil Co. and the German-American Pe- 
troleum Co., subsidiary company of the 
two big American oil concerns Socony 
Vacuum Oil Inc., N. Y., and Standard 
Oil Co. of N. J. 

It appears that if strictly national in- 
terests were at stake, the British were 
better represented in this case than the 
Americans. 

Evidence which I have been able to 
collect in the past 2 weeks indicates that 
since April 13, dismantling has more and 
more boldly taken the form of outright 
scrapping of plants. In British mili- 
tary government circles, the subterfuge 
is apparently rapidly being abandoned 
that the dismantlings apply only to war 
plants or to the elimination of excess 
capacity. Since the Washington agree- 
ment, several incautious statements have 
been made by R. D. & R.—reparations, 
dismantling and restitutions branch— 
Officials in the British zone, to the effect 
that the dismantlings will have a salu- 
tary effect for Great Britain, through 
eliminating the most dangerous of the 
German competition. 

Five major steel plants were doomed 
by the Washington conference in April. 
Five of the six major steel plants doomed 
by the Washington agreement had been 
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on the Humphrey list of plants strongly 
recommended for retention. 

There are several ways of conveying 
the relative importance of these six 
major steel plants. They represent, for 
instance, two-thirds of the total produc- 
tive capacity of the 167 plants recom- 
mended for retention by the Humphrey 
committee. 

If they are dismantled, a total of 90 
percent of all German iron and steel 
capacity originally considered for dis- 
mantling, will have been removed from 
Germany, or destroyed. 

The present level of industry which 
Germany is to be permitted to achieve 
is 10,700,000 tons of raw steel. In 1936, 
German raw-steel production in the 
bizone area was 14.5 tons. In absolute 
quantities, the level of industry figure 
represents a decrease in steel production 
of almost 4,000,000 tons below 1936. In 
per capita figures, it represents an even 
greater decrease, since the end of the 
war. 

In the prewar period steel exports 
played a leading role in paying for the 
heavy imports of raw materials which 
Germany, like England, is dependent 
upon. It is obvious that German steel 
available for export will be sharply cur- 
tailed under the level of industry plan. 
The following table, compiled from sta- 
tistics released by the German Eco- 
nomic Ministry, indicates the German 
experts’ estimates of minimum raw-steel 
production necessary if the German 
economy is to be made viable. It also 
indicates the greatly curtailed role that 
steel for export will have to play. 
Break-down by production uses of raw steel, 


1936 Tons 
Used in export 3, 300, 000 
‘Used in other industries 11, 200, 000 


Total production in bizone. 14, 509, 000 


Estimated minimum production raw 
steel for a viable postwar economy in 
the bizone—based on an estimated 8,- 
000,000 population increase over 1936 
population, and an estimated 20 percent 
per capita reduction from 1936: 


For export and shipbuilding Tons 
(1936, 3,300,000) -------------- 1, 009, 000 


Used in other industries 13, 000, 000 


Total estimated absolute 
minimum steel capacity 
for a viable economy in 


This total, it will be noted, shows an 
estimated production requirement of 3,- 
300,000 tons of raw steel more than the 
permitted level of production of steel for 
all Germany. 

In additional comment on the German 
experts’ estimates of need for steel pro- 
duction greater than that permitted 
under the level of industry plan, these 
experts estimate the investment needs of 
the west zone at 40 percent above those 
of 1936—8,750,000 tons of steel now, 
against 6,250,000 tons of steel in 1936— 
due to overuse of equipment, inadequate 
maintenance, and the great population 
increase since the end of the war. 

Furthermore, eastern zone dealings 
and restitutions are known to have been 
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so excessive, that when the four zones 
are united the western Zone will have to 
make a much heavier contribution to the 
over-all recovery of Germany than was 
taken into account at the time the last 
level-of-industry plan was drawn up, 


ACTUAL CAPACITIES TO BE RETAINED UNDER THE 
EXISTING DISMANTLING PROGRAM 

There is also evidence that the esti- 
mate of capacities necessary to reach 
even the 11,100,000 tons of raw steel per- 
mitted under the level of industry plan, 
were unrealistic. If all the capacity re- 
maining after dismantling were inte- 
grated into rational production, the ca- 
pacity would still be too little according 
to the experts, including Mr. George 
Wolf, of the United States steel investi- 
gating committee. 

However, the pattern of dismantling 
has been so chaotic that much of the steel 
capacity in existence theoretically, will 
nevertheless be unusable. At the six 
plants surrendered for dismantling un- 
der the Washington agreement, which 
are the subject of this report, installa- 
tions which will remain after the dis- 
mantling but which will be unusable be- 
cause of the pattern of dismantling the 
rest of the plant, will have a value of 
228,000,000 deutsche marks. This figure 
of useless equipment valuation repre- 
sents more than one-half the value of 
those parts of the plants which are being 
actually dismantled. 3 

In some of the most important steel 
mills, the central steel-making plants— 
the heart of the whole plant—and/or 
plate rolling mills, steel foundries, and 
so forth, are being dismantled, leaving 
only the blast furnaces intact at one end 
of a once-rationalized production proc- 
ess, and processing departments at the 
other. The use of what has been left 
appears to be about as great as that of 
a man’s head and his legs, after his torso 
has been cut out. 

Another incredible example is the dis- 
mantling of the electrical sheet mills of 
the August Thyssen Works—slated for 
dismantling almost in their entirety. 
Electrical sheet shortages have been 
blamed as one of the main causes for re- 
tarded western European recovery. In 
the spring of 1948, the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council explained 
in its survey of the economic situation 
and prospects of Europe: 

Among steel products there are particularly 
acute shortages of certain items for which 
production capacity is insufficient to meet 
requirements. Sheets, tin plates, and trans- 
former and dynamo sheets are outstanding 
examples of products for which production 
will, in the next 2 years, fall seriously short 
of requirements. The shortage is estimated 
at 50,000 tons in the case of transformer 
sheets for the 24-month period. 


This sum of 50,000 tons, represents 
exactly the electrical sheet capacity of 
Thyssen doomed for dismantling, and 
upon which dismantling efforts have 
been doubled since the Ist of May. 

In spite of the fact that the Washing- 
ton agreement was popularly regarded 
as a great victory for the antidismantlers, 
and in spite of the fact that it is com- 
monly believed that the dismantling 
headache has now been solved, the fol- 
lowing figures show how little has been 
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saved, actually, from the capacities orig- 
inally slated for dismantling: 


ois 
ng to 
Saved he dis 
mantled 
Percent | Percent 
Blast ſurnaces ~----------- 10.0 10.0 
Open-hearth plants. 1.5 98,5 
Basic Bessemer plants 0 100.0 
Rolling mills (excluding tube 
ills) 3.0 97.0 
12.0 $8.0 
0 100.0 


Dismantlings affecting the export pic- 
ture are of particular interest to the 
American taxpayer, who wishes Germany 
to be able to recover her prewar export 
market to the extent where she can pay 
for minimum necessary imports and be 
self-sufficient once more. During the 
years 1929 to 1937, Germany exported an 
annual volume of 2,400,000 tons rolling 
mill products. At the present time, the 
west zone is able to produce only at the 
annual rate of 350,000 tons of rolling 
mills products for export. Her ability to 
satisfactorily increase her rolling mill 
production, which in normal past years 
represented 72 percent of her raw steel 
production, will be curtailed drastically 
by the dismantlings, as the table below 
shows. The following rolling mill capac- 
ity is to remain: 


Percent 
Eea oy Agno EAT aaea a A Ree 80 
Heavy and medium plate mills 53 
F WWA 73 


Mr. Speaker, all this adds up to one 
thing: That if Germany is to be turned 
into a goat pasture so that England can 
sell her high-priced goods, the American 
taxpayer will continue to support the 
German population on a starvation diet, 
for which they will incur nothing but 
hatred. 

It is a strange fact that France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Luxemburg, and Italy 
have all made surprisingly good recov- 
eries in the last 2 years. It is equally 
true that all these countries have turned 
away from socialism. Surely here again 
we can learn from strangers and experi- 
ence. 

We must stop wasting the American 
taxpayers’ dollars abroad as well as at 
home; we must insist on some proper 
returns. 

We can certainly expect something 
more from our former allies than the 
undermining of world trade and the re- 
turn to complete nationalism and isola- 
tionism. 

This is exactly what we are getting and 
it is well to consider the source before 
continuing down the road we still are on, 
throwing good money after bad and not 
recognizing those who would be our real 
friends. 

Yes, we should pause and learn from 
strangers and experience. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. What 
does the gentlewoman mean by the re- 
cent Washington conference that gave 
this additional advantage to Great 
Britain? 
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Mrs. ST. GEORGE. It was the con- 
ference that was held here im April at 
which the dismantling program was gone 
over for a second time, and the British 
were represented at that conference here 
in Washington. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES. I just want to commend 
the gentlewoman from New York for the 
very informative address she has de- 
livered. I trust the membership of the 
House will read and reread and take to 
heart the very splendid statement that 
she has just delivered. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I too, 
wish to congratulate the gentlewoman 
for her very splendid address. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE, I thank my col- 
league. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Wirz of California). Under previous 
order of the House, the gentlewoman 
from Ohio [Mrs. Botton] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 


IODINE A NECESSITY TO NORMALCY 


Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
people everywhere—as human beings— 
require a minute amount of iodine in 
their daily food for the normal functions 
of the thyroid gland and its related ef- 
fects upon body metabolism. There are 
large areas of the United States, includ- 
ing some entire States, where the water 
and soil have insufficient food iodine to 
maintain the normal growth and devel- 
opment of children; so preventing goiter 
as well as the degeneration of adults. 

The simplest, least expensive, most 
practical means of assuring to humans 
the necessary amount of iodine in their 
diet, is to have this important item in- 
cluded in table salt. Regular table salt, 
that is, the refined salt sold for home 
consumption, contains absolutely no 
iodine. Table salt which contains the 
desired iodine content is labeled “Iodized 
salt,” and the consumer has her choice 
in purchasing salt with or without the 
iodine content. 

Mr. Speaker, my interest in the iodine 
situation is of long standing. The 
Twenty-second Ohio District is in the 
“goiter belt” and medical groups there 
have been studying the problem for some 
30 years. My interest was increased 
when, about 20 years ago, I spent a good 
many months at the Peter Bent Bingham 
Hospital in Boston in close contact with 
the eminent surgeon, Dr. Harvey Cush- 
ing, then sterling professor of surgery at 
Harvard University. I was interested to 
find at that time that Dr. Cushing was 
making important studies in food defi- 
ciencies and other possible causes of 
eretinism, feeble-mindedness, deaf- 
mutism, and goiter. It is today a fact, 
recognized by the medical profession of 
the entire country, that many of our 
foods have had the essential elements 
removed from them. 

Mr. Speaker, let me state briefly a few 
facts concerning iodine as it is related 
to the vital thyroid gland, which controls 
the rate of growth and development all 
through congenital life, childhood and 
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adolescence, and sets the pace for normal 
metabolism, that is, the rate of living. 

The normal thyroid gland contains 
iodine out of all proportion to the amount 
of iodine in any other part of the body. 
This fact was determined by Baumann in 
1895. From 1905 to 1912, Dr. David Ma- 
rine, on the staff of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity in Cleveland, Ohio, made repeated 
detailed studies of the chemistry and 
physiology of this gland. His findings 
can be summarized as follows: 

(1) The normal function of the thyroid 
is dependent on iodine; (2) the normal thy- 
roid gland contains 1 mg. or more of iodine 
per gram of dried gland; (3) as soon as the 
jodine content drops below 1 mg. per gram 
* + * goiter formation begins; (4) con- 
versely, if the thyroid is kept saturated with 
iodine, research has shown that goiter forma- 
tion cannot be induced in any of the do- 
mestic animals by any of the methods used 
experimentally to produce goiter. 


Endemic goiter means that the goiter 
is related to or is a part of the commu- 
nity in which the person or animal lives. 
By 1912 Dr. Marine was teaching that 
endemic goiter is due entirely to a defi- 
ciency of food iodine; and that endemic 
goiter is the easiest known disease to 
prevent. 

Most of us realize, Mr. Speaker, that 
any upset to the glandular system of 
the body is a serious matter, for one gland 
will of course put the cthers all out of 
balance. Perhaps we women are more 
aware of this than men, because we have 
to be very conscious of the physical areas 
in which the thyroid plays so great a part 
when we are carrying children. 

The physiology of the thyroid can best 
be explained in terms of growth and de- 
velopment. Here is what the eminent 
physician, Dr. O. P. Kimball, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Physicians and head of the goiter 
study group of the American Public 
Health Association, has to say about 
growth and development: 

Normal growth and development, from 
conception to mature life, depends on thy- 
roid hormone, and this hormone must have 
iodine. Without this iodine-containing 
hormone, during congenital life or early 
childhood there will be no sexual develop- 
ment or maturity of adolescence. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if the mother's thyroid is not 
functioning well during pregnancy, the 
child will have only a small chance of being 
normal. 


Mr. Speaker, it has been extremely 
interesting and informative to me to 
study the findings of many goiter surveys 
made in various parts of this hemisphere. 
Let me tell you briefly about several of 
them. 

In 1916 the well-known experiment to 
prevent endemic goiter in adolescent 
schoolgirls was started through the pub- 
lic schools of Akron, Ohio, and continued 
for 4 years. This experiment demon- 
strated beyond doubt that endemic goiter 
could be prevented by keeping the thy- 
roid saturated with iodine. 

In 1922 a goiter survey was made 
through the schools of Charleston and 
Huntington, W. Va. It was found that 
60 percent of adolescent girls had goiter. 
The health commissioner learned from 
the State agricultural college that the 
domestic animals of that region had 
never had endemic goiter. It was also 
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a well-established fact that previous to 
1900 there had been no goiter among the 
people, but that since 1900 endemic goiter 
had been increasing yearly. 

A careful study revealed the fact that 
previous to 1900 the table salt used in 
this region was the natural unrefined 
salt produced from deposits along the 
Kanawha River. Be ing about 1900, 
refined and free-running salt was sup- 
plied by the salt companies of Ohio and 
Michigan, and the coarse, unrefined salt 
could not compete on the market with 
the refined salt. One salt company, 
the Dickinson Salt Co. of Malden, W. 
Va., continued, however, to produce the 
coarse salt for agricultural purposes and 
stock feed. This unrefined salt was ob- 
tained for chemical analysis and was 
found to contain iodine in amounts of 
approximately 70 milligrams per kilo of 
salt—the amount later used in iodized 
salt. For many decades the inhabitants 
of West Virginia, by the use of this nat- 
ural salt, unconsciously prevented en- 
demic goiter, and when they began using 
the refined table salt they unknowingly 
discarded the most important source of 
food iodine. Although the domestic 
animals of that region had been pro- 
tected by the continued use of coarse salt 
for agricultural purposes and stock feed, 
the incidence of endemic goiter among 
the adolescent girls (covered by above 
survey) had increased in 22 years from 
zero to over 60 percent, solely because of 
this change in table salt and loss of food 
iodine. 

A complete and exact duplicate of the 
experience in West Virginia was found in 
Colombia, South America. In the state 
of Caldas, all of the food salt was from 
one source, a salt spring. For centuries 
all of the salt used in this state was pro- 
duced by the age-old method of slow 
evaporation and coarse grinding. The 
method of distribution was inefficient 
and expensive. 

The school health reports of Caldas 
emphasized the fact that prior to 1914 
there had been no goiter, cretinism, or 
deaf-mutism in the State, despite the 
fact that the adjoining States had a high 
incidence of endemic goiter, cretinism, 
and deaf-mutism. But in the year 1914 
the Central Government took control of 
the important salt mines of Colombia, 
and immediately adopted the newer and 
improved methods of refining, packaging, 
and distributing. Quite naturally the 
people of Caldas quickly changed from 
the unattractive, coarse, granular salt, 
distributed in bulk and sold by pocket- 
ful or bagful, to the refined, nicely pack- 
aged, and less expensive salt being ad- 
vertised and sold by the Central Govern- 
ment. 

In 1945 the Federal Department of 
Hygiene of Colombia made a complete 
goiter survey through the schools of Cal- 
das. Whereas 30 years before they had 
found no endemic goiter in this State, in 
1945, 85 percent of all the school children 
had goiter. Cretins were very common, 
feeblemindedness and deaf-mutism were 
becoming a real problem. Chemical an- 
alysis of the coarse natural salt from 
the original salt spring plant showed it 
to be rich in iodine. It contained 70 
miligrams of iodine per kilo of salt, while 
the refined salt contained no iodine. 
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In 1947 the Colombian Government 
followed the recommendations of the 
goiter study group and enacted legisla- 
tion which requires that all salt sold 
throughout the entire country be iodized 
to meet the legal specifications. 

In 1923, the Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Health organized a State-wide 
study to determine accurately the rela- 
tion of food iodine to the incidence of 
endemic goiter throughout the State. It 
selected four counties as representative 
of average conditions. A chemical an- 
alysis was made of the water supply of 
each county to determine the amount of 
food iodine. Next a careful goiter survey 
was made through all the schools of each 
county. In one county the water supply 
contained no iodine, and the goiter sur- 
vey showed that 64 percent of the child- 
ren had goiter. Throughout the State 
the incidence of endemic goiter was in- 
versely proportional to the amount of 
food iodine. 

Although it had been known for a long 
while that the incidence of simple goiter 
was characteristic of certain geographic 
areas in the United States—namely, the 
Great Lakes region.and the Rocky Moun- 
tain region—nothing constructive was 
done prior to 1924. There was sufficient 
evidence that simple goiter was a defi- 
ciency disease and was characteristic of 
regions where the water, soil, and the 
foods raised thereon were deficient in 
iodine, but it was not until the Michigan 
State Department of Health, in coopera- 
tion with Dr. O. P. Kimball, originated 
measures accurately to determine the 
cause of goiter and find the most con- 
structive method of prevention, that sys- 
tematic studies were made and real 
progress followed. In order that all med- 
ical science groups should cooperate and 
assist in this study, the State department 
of health prevailed upon the State medi- 
cal Association and the University of 
Michigan each to appoint two interested 
scientists to work with two men ap- 
pointed by the health department. These 
six men, together with Dr, Kimball, who 
was the consultant, composed the Goiter 
Study Group of Michigan. This group 
is still active. From its ranks grew the 
goiter study committee of the American 
Public Health Association, which is try- 
ing to carry out the same type of educa- 
tional program that was instituted in 
Michigan in 1924, 

In 1924 this committee approached the 
manufacturers of table salt in Michigan 
and asked them if they would be willing 
to manufacture and offer to the public 
an iodized table salt containing 0.0176 
percent iodine in the form of potassium 
iodide. To do so meant that manufac- 
turers of table salt were immediately con- 
fronted with severe technical manufac- 
turing problems. There was the problem 
of producing thousands of tons annually 
of a table salt containing this minute 
amount of potassium iodide which in- 
volved, in turn, the development of tech- 
niques for accurate mixing and reten- 
tion, process control, and other technical 
problems. 

Mr. Speaker, to the everlasting credit 
of the Michigan salt producers, be it said 
that they did produce this iodized table 
salt, making it available everywhere 
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through the usual channels of food dis- 
tribution. The group of doctors serving 
on the iodized salt committee felt that if 
iodized table salt were more expensive, 
as, of course, it proved to be, that many 
people would hesitate or refuse to buy it, 
so again the salt producers and whole- 
sale grocers cooperated with the doctors 
by absorbing the extra cost, selling it at 
the same price as regular table salt. The 
salt industry has continued to do this 
through the years, which have also 
brought them solution for the technical 
problems involved. 

Prior to the use of iodized salt in Mich- 
igan the incidence of simple goiter ran 
as high as 35 to 40 percent among the 
adolescent school children. Aiter iodized 
salt became generally available, the inci- 
dence of simple goiter dropped to 10 per- 
cent or less of its former figure, and the 
records of the hospitals in Michigan 
showed a similar decline in goiter opera- 
tions. 

I am using the Michigan story to em- 
phasize the cooperation of the manufac- 
turers of iodized salt and its use in that 
State to prevent simple goiter. Follow- 
ing Michigan’s example, table-salt pro- 
ducers in New York State, Ohio, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Texas, Utah, and California 
began to produce and make available 
iodized table salt. 

Unfortunately, however, just availabil- 
ity does not put iodized salt into the food 
our people eat. A great deal of educa- 
tional work must be done continuously 
to convince the housewives that iodized 
salt contains a necessary ingredient to 
health. 

Colombia and Canada are making such 
educational work unnecessary by having 
all free-running table salt contain a pre- 
scribed amount of the iodine so impera- 
tive to healthful living. 

As is the common experience with all 
efforts to improve health conditions, the 
proponents of iodized salt met with skep- 
ticism, questioning and outright oppo- 
sition in those early days. But its success 
in the control of simple goiter was so 
astonishing and so convincing that the 
need for iodized salt is being recognized 
all over the country. As an outstanding 
example of a successful campaign of 
preventive medicine, the advocacy and 
use of iodized salt ranks with vaccina- 
tion for smallpox. 

The goiter study committee of the 
American Public Health Association, 
and many public-health agencies inter- 
ested in the prevention of goiter and its 
corrolaries, cretinism, deaf-mutism and 
feeble-mindedness, have agreed that 
the best method of insuring complete 
and continuous prevention is to have all 
refined and free-running table salt con- 
tain iodine. Encouraged by success in 
the prevention of goiter since the intro- 
duction of iodized salt, and believing 
that if the label “Iodized Salt“ could be 
removed legally from all packages— 
inany erroneously believe that the label 
indicates the salt has been medicated— 
believing that still greater progress could 
thereby be achieved, the goiter study 
committee appealed to the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration for assistance. 
The Food and Drug Administration 
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agreed with the purpose and value of 
this health measure, but held that it did 
not have the authority to make such a 
change in a common food. The Admin- 
istration suggested that such specific au- 
thority be obtained from Congress. 

As mentioned above, such governmen- 
tal authority has been considered neces- 
sary in Colombia and Canada. Argen- 
tina also is now conferring with Dr. O. 
P. Kimball, of Cleveland, the recognized 
authority in these matters, with a view 
to enactment of covering legislation to 
rectify the iodine deficiency in the nor- 
mal diet of the people of Argentina. The 
Canadians adopted the simple statement 
that— 

No person shall sell free-running salt, or 
salt for table or gcneral household use, 
unless such salt contains 0.01 percent of 
potassium iodide. 


With all these facts as background— 
facts derived from studies made over 
some 30 years—lI introduced a so-called 
jodized-salt bill into the Eightieth Con- 
gress. The bill came before a subcom- 
mittee of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, and hearings were 
held, although the bill was never brought 
to the floor. It is my understanding that 
this was largely because one of the Mem- 
bers insisted that the various States 
should take the initial action. 

During my conferences with the Salt 
Producers Association subsequent to in- 
troducing the legislation, they indicated 
to me that they would undertake a broad 
advertising campaign to educate the 
people of America to the need for food 
iodine in the normal diet, and the advan- 
tages of using the iodized salt available 
to all in the food stores today at no extra 
cost. It was our hope that through such 
an educational campaign a public de- 
mand would be created for the iodization 
of all free-running table salt. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no longer any 
question about the importance of eradi- 
cating this serious iodine deficiency in 
the normal diet of millions of Americans, 
Endemic goiter with its tragic contribu- 
tion to cretinism, deaf-mutism, and fee- 
ble-mindedness can and must be elim- 
inated from our civilization.. We must 


look to the future, and act with the 


greatest possible wisdom. 

The administration has recommended 
an all-encompassing compulsory-health 
program—a program comprehending 
hospitals, doctors, nurses, and techni- 
cians of every sort to care for the sick. 
By supplying the necessary food element 
for all people through the medium of 
iodized table salt—the simplest at-hand 
medium known—we could do something 
far more constructive in preventionwise, 
than just building and staffing hospitals. 

It is my understanding that there are 
at least four States waiting for this edu- 
cational campaign to be launched by the 
salt producers to stimulate the efforts 
they are prepared to make to take such 
local action as may prove necessary. 
Such State-by-State method may 
prove to be a very slow process. If so, it 
may be the better part of wisdom to do 
what Canada and other countries have 
already done—put into the provisions of 
our own food and drug laws some such 
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simple statement as: “No person shall 
sell free-running salt, or salt for table or 
general household use, unless such salt 
contains 0.01 percent of potassium 
iodide.” 

Believing as I do, however, that the 
State, the individual and/or group ef- 
forts should be given an opportunity to 
solve. such problems, I have not asked for 
the amendment to the Food and Drug 
Act in this Congress. Iam awaiting with 
great anticipation the results of the con- 
certed action of the salt producers in 
their effort to give our people a vivid 
presentation of their need to fill this food 
deficiency. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 40. An act for the relief of William D. 
Norris; 

S. 256. An act to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended; 

5.266. An act modifying a limitation affect- 
ing the pension, compensation, or retirement 
pay payable on account of an incompetent 
veteran without dependents during hospital- 
ization, institutional or domiciliary care; 

S. 275. An act for the relief of Arthur C. 
Jones; 

S. 447. An act to amend the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938, as amended, to regulate the 
transportation, packing, marking, and de- 
scription of explosives and other dangerous 
articles; 

S. 584. An act for the relief of Rudolf A. V. 
Raff; 
S. 811. An act to adjust the effective date of 
certain awards of pensions and compensa- 
tions payable by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; 

S.897. An act for the relief of William 
Henry Tickner; 

S. 1080. An act for the relief of James A. 
Gordon; 

S. 1266. An act for the relief of Hayward 
O. Brandon; 

S. 1330. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain allotted inherited land on the Winne- 
bago Reservation, Nebr.; 

S. 1405. An act to provide for the admis- 
sion to, and the permanent residence in, the 
United States of Poon Lim; 

S. 1429. An et for the relief of Lacey C. 


pf; 

S. 1742. An act removing certain restric- 
tions imposed by the act of March 8, 1888, on 
certain lands authorized by such act to be 
conveyed to the trustees of Porter Academy; 
and 

S. 2010. An act to extend for 1 year the 
authority of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs respecting leases and leased property. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a joint reso- 
lution of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 298. Joint resolution to provide 
for on-the-spot audits by the General Ac- 
counting Office of the fiscal records of the 
Office of the Sergeant at Arms of the House 
of Representatives. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 47 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, July 26, 1949, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


793. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1950 in the amount of $15,410, for 
the District of Columbia (H. Doc. No. 272); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

794. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1950, in the amount of $726,000, 
for the Federal Security Agency (H. Doc. No. 
273); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

795. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1950 in the amount of $55,400 for 
the Department of Labor (H. Doc. No. 274); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

796. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “To amend the Internal Revenue 
Code and the Code of the District of Colum- 
bia with respect to the taxation of the sal- 
aries of employees of international organi- 
zations”; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

797. A communication from the President 
of the United States, requesting the House 
of Representives to pass the bill S. 1527, giv- 
ing home rule to the District of Columbia, 
and that it will be sent to the White House 
for signature into law before this session of 
the Eighty-first Congress adjourns (H. Doc. 
No. 275); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Education 
and Labor. (H. Rept. No. 1085 (pt. II).) 
Supplemental report to accompany H. R. 
3829. A bill providing assistance for local 
school agencies on Federal reservations or in 
defense areas. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 4766. A bill to authorize certain 
construction at military and naval installa- 
tions, and for other purposes; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1116). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. REDDEN: Committee on Public Lands, 
H. R. 4686. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of certain public-improvement bonds by the 
Territory of Hawali; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1117). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. REDDEN: Committee on Public 
Lands. H. R. 4966. A bill to enable the 
Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii to 
authorize the city and county of Honolulu, 
a municipal corporation, to issue sewer bonds; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1118), Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, REDDEN: Committee on Public 
Lands. H. R. 5490. A bill to enable the 
Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii to au- 
thorize the county of Kauai, T. H., to issue 
public improvement bonds; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 1119). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. REDDEN; Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 4967. A bill to enable the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii to authorize the city 
and county of Honolulu, a municipal cor- 
poration, to issue bonds for the construction 
of certain public-park improvements in the 
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city of Honolulu; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1120). Referred to the House calendar. 

Mr. REDDEN: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 4968. A bill to enable the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawali to authorize the city 
and county of Honolulu, a municipal corpo- 
ration, to issue flood-control bonds; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1121). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. REDDEN: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 5459. A bill to enable the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii to authorize the city 
and county of Honolulu, a municipal corpo- 
ration, to issue bonds for the purpose of de- 
fraying the city and county's share of the 
cost of public improvements constructed 
pursuant to improvement district proceed- 
ings; without amendment (Rept. No. 1122). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MANSFIELD: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. H. R. 5730. A bill extending the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1123). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee of conference, 
H. R. 4963. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional circuit and district judges. 
(Rept. No. 1124). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DENTON: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 322. A bill to transfer funds to 
the town of Craig, Alaska; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1110). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DENTON: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 695. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary A. Bailey; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1111). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. KEATING: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 733. A bill for the relief of 
Frank Haegele; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1112). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. DENTON: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1097. A bill for the relief of 
Edgar Barbre; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1113). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2256. A bill for the relief of Angelina 
Marsiglia; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1114). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DENTON: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 4411. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mary C. Mangle; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1115). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. PACE: 

H. R. 5738, A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WHITTINGTON: 

H. R.5739. A bill to provide for the ad- 
vance planning of public works; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

H. R.5740. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
Nueces River Federal Reclamation projećt, 
for irrigation and other purposes; to the 


Committee on Publio Landy, 
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By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R.5741. A bill to amend paragraph 1774, 
section 201, title II, of the Tariff Act of 1930; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LYLE: 

H. R. 5742. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
the Nueces River Federal Reclamation proj- 
ect, for irrigation and other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H. R. 5743. A bill relating to the eligibility 
for benefits of certain veterans of the war 
with Spain; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 5744. A bill to provide for control and 
regulation of bank holding companies, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WERDEL: 

H. R. 5745. A bill to provide for the return 
to the State of California of certain original 
documents and maps, known as the Span- 
ish-Mexican land-grant papers, deposited in 
the National Archives; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. R. 5746. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to relinquish a certain 
access road to the Sardis Dam and Reservoir, 
Miss., and transfer improvements thereon; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WILSON of Oklahoma: 

H. R. 5747. A bill to direct payment by the 
Public Buildings Administration of a propor- 
tionate share of the naving costs of certain 
streets and intersections adjacent to the 
Enid, Okla., post office, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. KEE: 

H. R. 5748. A bill to promote the foreign 
policy and provide for the defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States by furnish- 
ing military assistance to foreign nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 5749. A bill to amend section 9 of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: 

H. R. 5750. A bill to clarify the application 
of certain excise taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PACE: 

H.R.5751. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to provide allotments and marketing quotas 
for potatoes, and tor other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. Res. 294, Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House to provide that the Delegate 
from Alaska shall serve on the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H. Res. 295. Resolution for flood protection 
along tributary streams joining the Hudson 
River in Rensselaer County, N. Y., and vicin- 
ity; to the Committee on Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LATHAM: 

H.R.5752. A bill for the relief of Perec 
Poniemonski; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MACY: 

H. R. 5753. A bill for the relief of Jean 

Clark; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PICKETT: 

H. R. 5754. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Pope A. Guinn; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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By Mr. REED of New York: 
H, R.5755. A bill for the relief of Andrew 
Berger; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 
H. R.5756. A bill for the relief of Edd 
Dugan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1840. By the SPEAKER, Petition of San- 
ford Trippet, chairman, resolutions commit- 
tee, Gibson County Bar Association, Prince- 
ton, Ind., relative to the appointment. of 
Judge A. Dale Eby, of Princeton, Ind., to the 
high office of judge of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1341. Also, petition of Clara L. Parker and 
others, Philadelphia, Pa., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2135, and H. R. 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1342. Also, petition of Betsey B. Byron and 
others, Bristol, S. Dak., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1343. Also, petition of F. C. Van de Sande, 
New Smyrna Beach, Fia., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

1344. Also, petition of Orlando Townsend 
Club No. 2, Orlando, Fla., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1345. Also, petition of Omer Desmarcis and 
others, Orlando, Fla., requesting passage of 
H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1346. Also, petition of Mrs. Maggie Gold- 
smith and others, Orlo Vista, Fla., request- 
ing passage of H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, 
known as the Townsend plan; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1347. Also, petition of Jim Black and 
others, Pine Castle, Fla., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1348, Also, petition of Mr. E. O. Johnson 
and others, Sanford, Fla., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1849. Also, petition of Mrs. Zeta Mary 
Simpson Smith and others, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., requesting passage of H. R. 2135 and 
H. R. 2136. known as the Townsend plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE 
Tuespay, JuLx 26, 1949 


(Legislative day of Thursday, June 2, 
1949) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. R. Orman Roberts, D. D., pastor 
of the Temple Methodist Church, San 
Francisco, Calif., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father who art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be Thy name. 

Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done 
on earth, as it is in heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread. And 
forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
those who trespass against us. 
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And lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil. For Thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory 
for ever. 

Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Monday, July 
25, 1949, was dispensed with. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 

APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on July 25, 1949, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 1639) to 
amend section 1452, Revised Statutes, re- 
lating to Presidential action on the pro- 
ceedings and decisions of Navy retiring 
boards, 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 

Alken ee ii 


Anderson Mundt 
Baldwin Hoey Murray 
Brewster Holland Myers 
Bricker Hunt Neely 
Bridges Ives O'Conor 
Butler Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Byrd Johnson, Tex per 
Cain Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Capehart Kefauver 

Chapman Kem Saltonstall 
Chavez Kerr Schoeppel 
Connally Knowland ith, Maine 
Cordon r Sparkman 
Douglas Stennis 
Dulles Lucas 

Ecton McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Elender McCarthy Thye 
Ferguson McClellan Tobey 
Flanders McFarland Tydings 
Frear McGrath Vandenberg 
Fulbright McKellar Wa 

George McMahon Wherry 
Gillette Magnuson Wiley 
Graham Malone Williams 
Green Martin Withers 
Gurney Maybank Young 
Hayden Miller 

Hendrickson Millikin 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. Easr- 
LAND] and the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Taytor], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] are ab- 
sent on official business. 8 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER! is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Reep] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr, 
SmITH] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL] is temporarily absent from the 
Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
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may be permitted to present petitions 
and memorials, introduce bills and reso- 
lutions and submit routine matters for 
the Recorp, without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, since the 
resignation of the Senator from New 
York, Mr. Wagner, the appointment of 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York [Mr. Duties) has, of course, caused 
a different ratio in the number of Re- 
publicans in the Senate to the number 
of Democrats, so it became necessary for 
the Democratic steering committee to 
work out the problem that was before 
us. We attempted in the beginning to 
leave the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] on the Ap- 
propriations Committee and give one 
place to the Republicans on the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. That 
would result in a little different ratio 
than that for which the Reorganization 
Act provides. Those representing the 
committee on committees on the Repub- 
lican side disagreed with that proposal 
and suggested that we follow the Reor- 
ganization Act to a mathematical cer- 
tainty, which we have done by having: 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son] withdrawn as a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, which 
would leave the Democrats with 12 mem- 
bers and the Republicans with 9 mem- 
bers on that committee. That would 
bring the figure to a mathematical cer- 


‘tainty in line with the Reorganization 


Act. 

We have also requested the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] to give up 
two of his committee assignments, name- 
ly, his membership on the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, and on 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, and to be trans- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

I have prepared an order to that ef- 
fect. It is my understanding that the 
minority has prepared an order which 
they will submit following the submis- 
sion of the order I now present, with 
respect to various committee vacancies 
ba will be filled on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In the event the 
Governor of Connecticut names a Demo- 
crat from Connecticut to succeed the dis- 
tinguished Republican Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BALDWIN] when he 
leaves the Senate to honor the judiciary 
of his home State, what will be the situa- 
tion with respect to the percentage of the 
Democratic Party membership at the 
commencement of the second session of 
the Eighty-first Congress? 

Mr. LUCAS. It will be just the same 
as it was before the Senator from New 
York, Mr. Wagner, resigned. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Then would the 
junior Senator from Virginia be eligible 
to be assigned to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations? 
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Mr. LUCAS. I can assure the Senator 
from Virginia that he will be reassigned 
to the Committee on Appropriations if 
and when the exigency of which he spoke 
happens. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the ma- 
jority leader for that kind of assurance. 

Mr. LUCAS. The arrangement is in 
reality only a temporary one, if the situ- 
ation referred to by the Senator from 
Virginia should come to pass and no 
other changes in the membership of the 
Senate take place. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
order which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The order 
will be read. 

The order was read as follows: 

Ordered, That Mr. Lone be, and he is here- 
by, excused from further service as a member 
of the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion and the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments and assigned to 
service on the Committee on Banking and 
Currency; and 

That Mr. ROBERTSON be, and he is hereby, 
excused from further service as a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations and as- 
signed to service on the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the order is entered. 

- Mr.WHERRY. Mr. President, the ob- 
servation made by the distinguished ma- 
jority leader that the change in commit- 
tee assignments has been brought about 
because of the appointment of a Repub- 
lican to be the junior Senator from New 
York and that the appointment of a 
Republican to the Senate has caused a 
disruption making such change in com- 
mittee assignments necessary, incites me 
to remark that the disruption is a very 
happy one to those on this side of the 
aisle, and to express the hope that more 
disruptions of a like character will hap- 
pen in the future. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is not 
a parliamentary inquiry. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
an order which was handed me by my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BUTLER], who is chairman 
of the Committee on Committees on the 
Republican side, and which, I under- 
stand, was approved by the minority 
conference this morning. It is self-ex- 
planatory. I ask that it be read. Sena- 
tors will note with interest the assign- 
ments which have been made, particu- 
larly the assignments of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. DULLES]: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The order 
will be read. 

The order was read as follows: 

Ordered, That Mr. KNOwWIAND be, and he 
is hereby, excused from further service as 
a member of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration and assigned to service on 
the Committee on Appropriations; 

That Mr. SCHOEPPEL be, and is hereby, ex- 
cused from further service as a member of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia 
and assigned to service on the Committee 
on Rules and Administration; 

That Mr. HENDRICKSON be, and he is here- 
by, excused from further service as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service and assigned to service on the 
Committee on Rules and Administration; 
and 

That Mr. Duties be, and he is hereby, 
assigned to service on the Committee on 
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Post Office and Civil Service and the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the order is entered. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, in view 
of what the distinguished minority 
leader said a moment ago 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That also is 
not a parliamentary inquiry. ([Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I have the 
floor. Iam not making a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
stands corrected. 

Mr. LUCAS. I repeat, Iam not mak- 
ing a parliamentary inquiry. A parlia- 
mentary inquiry is not in question, un- 
less the Chair desires to submit one to 
me. 

In view of what the distinguished 
minority leader said a moment ago 
about the disruption the junior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. DULLES] has 
caused by reason of his appointment as 
a Republican Senator from the State of 
New York, I wish to say that, while ob- 
viously we always like to see Democrats 
come to the Senate as Members from 
the State of New York, or for that mat- 
ter from any other State, yet if a Re- 
publican must come from New York the 
junior Senator from New York is per- 
fectly satisfactory, and I am exceedingly 
sorry that he has not obtained better 
committee assignments than those 
which have been accorded him, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

Law ENACTED BY PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
or PUERTO Rico 

A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting pursuant to law, a copy 
of a law enacted by the Public Service Com- 
mission of Puerto Rico (with an accompa- 
nying paper); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

REPORT OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 

A letter from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, transmitting, pursuant to law, his an- 
nual report for the year 1948 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. ‘ 

REPORT ON STOCK-PILING PROGRAM 

A letter from the Director of the Staff, 
Munitions Board, Washington, D. C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
stock-piling program, together with a con- 
fidential statistical supplement thereto (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent value 
or historical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition (with accom- 
panying papers); to a Joint Select Committee 
on the Disposition of Papers in the Executive 
Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina and Mr, 
Lancer members of the committee on the 
part of the Senate. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the Sen- 
ate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Executive 
Committee, Disabled American Veterans, De- 
partment of Alabama, relating to the prac- 
tice of holding military leaders in ridicule by 
the use of contemptuous expressions; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Kentucky Un- 
employment Insurance Commission, of 
Frankfort, Ky., protesting against the trans- 
fer of the unemployment compensation and 
employment-service programs from the Fed- 
eral Security Agency to the Deparment of 
Labor; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

A resolution adopted by the St. Petersburg 
(Fla.) Townsend Club, No. 1, favoring the 
enactment of the so-called Townsend plan 
providing old-age assistance; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Women’s Democratic Study Club, Long 
Beach, Calif., signed by Mrs. Walt Williams, 
corresponding secretary, remonstrating 
against the Jim Crowism in the city of 
Washington and the treatment accorded Dr. 
Ralph Bunche; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A letter in che nature of a petition from 
Mrs. Gertrude Kline, of Honolulu, T. H., 
relating to conditions in Hawaii during the 
present strike of the ILWU; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A letter from the American Federation of 
the Physically Handicapped, Inc., of Wash- 
ington, D. C., signed by Paul A. Strachan, 
president, stating that the National Asso- 
ciation of the Physically Handicapped, Mrs. 
Mary Bass, president, is not now nor has it 
been in any way affiliated with the American 
Federation of the Physically Handicapped”; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 

are, 

A letter from LaFayette Patterson, faculty 
adviser, State Teachers College of Jackson- 
ville, Ala., enclosing a statement of prin- 
ciples and purposes, and a resolution adopted 
by the students of that college, in the for- 
mation of a citizenship forum; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A letter from the Baltimore (Md.) Con- 
struction Institute, Inc., signed by Charles 
Wendt, Jr., president, and Charles G. Woods, 
Secretary-treasurer, enclosing a petition of 
sundry veterans enrolled at that institute, 
relating to the rights of veterans under the 
veterans educational program; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the A. L. Parsons & Son Motor Corp., of Gleits 
Falls, N. Y., signed by Floyd Brown and 
sundry other persons, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation providing so- 
cialized medicine; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition 
from Joseph V. McKee, commissioner, De- 
partment of Commerce, New York, N. Y. 
praying for the enactment of House bill 
3905, providing for a reduction in the war- 
time 20 percent Federal excise tax on furs 
to 10 percent; ordered to lie on the table. 


PRICE DECLINES OF COPPER, LEAD, AND 


ZINC—RESOLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL 
OF MILFORD, UTAH 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorD, a resolution adopted by 
the City Council of Milford, Utah, relat- 
ing to declines in the prices of copper, 
lead, and zinc. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 


1949 


Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Whereas the recent precipitous price de- 
clines in the prices of copper, lead, and zinc 
have resulted in the suspension of all min- 
ing operations in the Milford area causing 
the unemployment of some 100 mine and 
mill workers; and 

Whereas at an open meeting with said city 
council, all of the mine operators of this area 
represented that under present prices of said 
metals operations could not be economically 
resumed and that further venture capital 
for exploration and development simply was 
not available; and 

Whereas it was the unanimous opinion of 
said mine operators that assistance from the 
Federal Government is necessary to provide 
the economic margin for the successful pro- 
duction of these metais and to provide funds 
for the continued exploration and develop- 
ment of ore reserves, and that in their opin- 
ion Senate bill 2105, currently before the 
Congress assembled, most nearly provides 
the assistance needed; and 

Whereas after due discussion of these 
matters it was determined that the facts, as 
presented, made a strong case in behalf of 
this legislation: Now, therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved, That there be spread upon the 
minutes of the City Council of the City of 
Milford, this on of endorsement of 
Senate bill 2105, and that the recorder of 
the city of Milford be directed to transmit 
certified copies of this resolution to the con- 
gressional delegation from Utah, consisting 
of the following: The Honorable ELBERT D. 
Tons, Senator; the Honorable ARTHUR V. 
WATKINS, Senator; the Honorable WALTER K. 
GRANGER, Representative; the Honorable 
REVA Beck Bosone, Representative. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed my official seal at my 
Office in Milford, Beaver County, State of 
Utah, this 21st day of July 1949. 

V. M. Burns, 
Recorder, City of Milford. 


PROTEST AGAINST ORGANIZATIONS PAR- 
TICIPATING IN UN-AMERICAN ACTIVI- 
TIES 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Record a letter from the 
Henry A. Cameron Post, No. 6, American 
Legion, Nashville, Tenn., signed by M. R. 
Buchanan, chairman, Thomas Ballen- 
tine, and J. P. Culp, together with my 
reply thereto, disapproving of organiza- 
tions which participate in Un-American 
activities. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN LEGION, 
Henry A. CAMERON Post, No. 6, 
Nashville, Tenn., July 20, 1949. 
Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCKELLAR: Members of the 
H. A. Cameron Post, No. 6, American Legion, 
Department of Tennessee, heartily disap- 
prove of organizations which participate in 
un-American activities, and of individuals 
who endorse such organizations and adyo- 
cate such activities. 

In as much as post 6 is an organization 
with a membership exclusively of Negro 
veterans of both World War I and World War 
II, it behooves us to make it clear as to where 
we stand on such an issue. We would like 
to have it understood that we oppose and 
condemn such organizations or persons who 
participate in, or endorse the same. 

The membership of post 6 is aware of the 
fact that such organizations have been very 
active in certain sections of these great 
United States of America, and it is our desire 
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that such organizations be requested, or 
forced, to disband, It has been said and pub- 
lished by an internationally famous member 
of our race that we would not commit our- 
selves or take up arms against an aggressor 
nation should our great country be attacked. 
American Legion Post 6 heartily disapproves 
the attitude of such statements made by such 
so-called Americans, 

We pledge our support to the United States, 
and we want you to know that we vigorously 
oppose such unpatriotic and un-American 
demonstrations as recently have come to the 
attention of the public. 

We would appreciate it if you would have 
this statement included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record in order that Members of Congress 
and world leaders may know just where loyal 
American Negroes stand. 

Respectfully yours, 
CoMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES. 
M. R. BUCHANAN, Chairman. 
THOMAS BALLENTINE, 
J. P. CULP. 


JULY 23, 1949. 


Committee on Un-American Activities, 
Američan Legion Post, No. 6, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dear Sms: Your letter of the 20th express- 
ing the opposition of yourselves and your 
post to un-American activities and request- 
ing that I insert your views in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD received and noted. 

I desire to commend most warmly and 
heartily your patriotic views. They are and 
should be the views of all true Americans 
and I highly commend you and your post for 
your expression at this time and it will give 
me the greatest pleasure to insert these views 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at the first 
meeting of the Senate. 

This is a time when all true Americans 
should stand together. I am confident that 
your race has been misrepresented and it 
gives me the keenest pleasure to aid in the 
correction of that misrepresentation. 

As a Tennessean I am proud of the action 
of your post. 

Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH McKELLAR. 


HYDROELECTRIC RESOURCES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp a telegram from P. J. 
Donnelly, North Dakota State director of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, embodying a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of that 
association, relating to the hydroelectric 
resources of the country. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BRUNSWICK, GA., July 23, 1949. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Whereas, the board of directors of National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association in 

meeting assembled on this July 22, 
1949, at Jekyll in discharge of the duty and 
responsibility vested in us by the 2,000,000 
farm families of 42 States of this Nation, that 
compose this organization consider the effort 
to turn over the great hydroelectric resources 
of the country to the power trust through 
emasculating amendments to the Interior 
bill, as set forth by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, to be the gravest threat to the 
achievement of abundant, cheap power for 
our people; and 

Whereas we are apprised of the action of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee in fa- 
vorably reporting these certain crippling 
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amendments to the interior bill that would 
forever enslave REA cooperatives, public pow- 
er bodies and municipalities, to the power 
trust of the country; and 

Whereas we have rightfully expected that 
under the 1944 flood control act, the reclama- 
tion laws and the Bonneville act, to secure 
cheaper and more abundant power for the 
development of rural America; and 

Whereas if the Interior bill should become 
law our people shall be forever stopped from 
securing the full benefit that the Congress 
originally intended in the passage of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, the Bonneville 
and the reclamation laws: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we unanimously and most 
insistently do strongly urge upon the Senate 
of the United States, not to approve the said 
crippling amendments reported by the appro- 
priations committee, which would enslave 
our group to the power interest; and it is 
jurther resolved, That we do request the Sen- 
ate to strengthen, rather than impair, present 
laws for development of public power re- 
sources in order to afford the fullest develop- 
ment of REA projects, public utility districts 
and publicly owned municipal power facili- 
ties and to assist and implement, wherever 
possible the reclamation and development of 
the water and soil resources of America for 
the benefit of all of the people of this coun- 
225 rather than a privileged and select few; 

it 


Further resolved, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be wired to the President of the 
United States, and each Member of the 
Senate, the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Administrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 

P. J. DONNELLY, 
State Director. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

S. 443. A bill to authorize the construction 
and equipment of a radio laboratory building 
for the National Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 787). 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

H. J. Res. 208. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution creating the Niagara 
Falls Bridge Commission, approved June 16, 
1938; with an amendment (Rept. No. 788). 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

S. 2160. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to authorize annual and sick 
leave with pay for commissioned officers of 
the Public Health Service, to authorize the 
payment of accumulated and accrued annual 
leave in excess of 60 days, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 789). 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 26, 1949, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 40. An act for the relief of William D. 
Norris; 

5.256. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended; 

8.266. An act modifying a limitation af- 
fecting the pension, compensation, or retire- 
ment pay payable on account of an incom- 
petent veteran without dependents during 
hospitalization, institutional, or domiciliary , 


care; z 

S. 275. An act for the relief of Arthur C. 
Jones; 

S. 447. An act to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, to regulate 
the rtation, packing, marking, and 
description of explosives and other dangerous 
articles; _ 
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S. 584. An act for the relief of Rudolf A. V. 
Raff; 

S. 811. An act to adjust the effective date of 
certain awards of pensions and compensa- 
tions payable by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; 

5.897. An act for the relief of William 
Henry Tickner; 

S. 1080. An act for the relief of James A. 
Gordon; 

S. 1266. An act for the relief of Hayward 
O. Brandon; 

S. 1330. An act to authorize the sale of cer- 
tain allotted inherited land on the Winne- 
bago Reservation, Nebr.; 

S. 1405. An act to provide for the admis- 
sion to, and the permanent residence in, the 
United States of Poon Lim; 

S 1429. An act for the relief of Lacey C. 
Zapf; 

S. 1742. An act removing certain restric- 
tions imposed by the act of March 8, 1888, on 
certain lands authorized by such act to be 
conveyed to the trustees of Porter Academy; 
and 

S. 2010. An act to extend for 1 year the 
authority of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affiairs respecting leases and leased property. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, and withdrawing a nomi- 
nation, which nominating messages were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 


By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Paul A. Porter, of Kentucky, to be the 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica on the Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine which was established by resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations December 11, 1948. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 2327. A bill for the relief of George M. 

Brinson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WILEY (by request): 

S. 2328. A bill to increase the number of 
examiners in chief in the Patent Office, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(Mr. WATKINS (for himself, Mr. THOMAS 
of Utah, Mr. MILLIKIN, and Mr. JOHNSON of 
Colorado) introduced Senate bill 2329, to 
grant to the Ute Indians the right to retain 
certain tribal property rights taken by the 
act of June 28, 1938, or otherwise, by the 
United States, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and appears under a separate heading.) 

(Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by request) 
introduced Senate bill 2330, making certain 
changes in laws applicable to regulatory 
agencies of the Government, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr, DOUGLAS: 

S. 2331. A bill for the relief of Gay B. 

Brashear; to the Committee on Finance, 
By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S. 2332. A bill to authorize the granting 
to the city of Los Angeles, Calif., of rights 
of way on, over, under, through, and across 
certain public lands; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 
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RESTORATION OF CERTAIN MINERAL 
RIGHTS TO UTE INDIANS 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my.colleague, the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], the junior 
Senstor from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], 
the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Jounson], and myself, I introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to restore 
certain mineral rights to Ute Indians in 
lieu of money compensation therefor, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an explanatory 
statement of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2329) to grant to the Ute 
Indians the right to retain certain tribal 
property rights taken by the act of June 
28, 1938, or otherwise, by the United 
States, introduced by Mr. Warkixs (for 
himself, Mr. THomas of Utah, Mr. MIL- 
LIKIN, and Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado) was 
read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

The statement presented by Mr. War- 
KINS is as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF Britt To RESTORE CERTAIN 
MINERAL RIGHTS TO UTE INDIANS IN LIEU OF 
MONEY COMPENSATION THEREFOR 
Under the act of June 28, 1938 (52 Stat. 

1209), as amended, there is now pending in 

the Court of Claims a case entitled “Confed- 

erated Banas of Ute Indians v. United States 

(No. 45585)” in which, with respect to some 

4,500,000 acres of Indian lands plus 700,000 

acres involving subsurface rights only, the 

court is called upon to determine and award 
the value of surface, oil, coal, and metallic 
minerals. Responsible officers of the Depart- 
ment of Justice have stated that the poten- 
tial judgment against the United States may 
run from $45,000,000 to $60,000,000; and of 
course the tribal claims exceed even those 
figures. The case has been tried only as to 
the surface values, but no judgment in that 

regard is expected before some time in 1950. 

The case has not even been set for trial as 

to the other elements of value in the sub- 

surface. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to 


show that by appropriate legislation the flve 


following desirable results may be obtained: 

1. Eliminate lability of the United States: 
The United States may save itself liability 
for at least the major portion of the subsur- 
face values while retaining the rights it has 
taken as to the surface and which it needs 
for the purposes of the national grazing pro- 
gram on the public domain. 

2. Correct an unwitting confiscation. The 
Indians will have restored to them valuable 
subsurface rights which they never intended 
to surrender and which the United States 
confiscated by inadvertence because of a lack 
of knowledge of the facts. 

3. Save litigation expense. The expense of 
protracted litigation, which has already taken 
over 11 years as to surface values alone, with 
no judgment even on that aspect of the case 
in sight this year, will be saved to both the 
United States and the Indians, 

4. Return of properties to enjoyment of 
Indians: The Indians will have the immedi- 
ate enjoyment of their property rights rather 
than being required to wait until some time 
in the indefinite future for the value thereof 
to be determined and paid to them. 

5. Save United States accrued and accru- 
ing interest: The United States will be saved 
the accrual of interest. which now takes place 
at not less than $1,000,000 per year and al- 
ready amounts to many millions of dollars: 
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Under the agreement of June 15, 1880, with 
the Indians, the United States had hereto- 
fore long held these lands, subject, however, 
to the duty of a trustee to husband the prop- 
erty and pay over to the Indians the proceeds 
realized from the sale or use of the lands. 
Under that arrangement, the United States 
managed the lands like other public lands, 
but the Indians received the income from 
them, Public policy was thus served, and a 
just arrangement had been agreed upon for 
the satisfaction of the ancient rights of the 
Indians in the lands. But by statute of June 
28, 1938, designed primarily for other pur- 
poses, Congress with the obvious intention of 
taking the surface rights for grazing purposes 
declared the lands to be “the absolute prop- 
erty of the United States” and hence confis- 
cated valuable subsurface mineral rights as 
well. 

To limit that confiscation to the need 
which the parties originally had in mind, 
the Indians now propose that the statute 
under which the present litigation is pending 
be amended to add the following to section 
3 hereof. 

“Notwithstanding either the declaration of 
June 28, 1938, that all such lands are the ab- 
solute property of the United States or its 
taking of such lands or interests therein by 
any other act at any time, such subsurface 
rights (including rights to sums equivalent to 
the proceeds thereof) as they may have had 
may be retained by the Confederated Bands 
of Ute Indians as if such declaration or tak- 
ing had never occurred. Retention of such 
rights shall be determined by, and restoration 
thereof shall take place upon a favorable, ma- 
jority vote of the combined membership of 
the three governing bodies representing said 
bands and the filing of a notice or notices 
thereof with the Secretary of the Interior, 
But such retention and restoration shall not 
invalidate or modify leases heretofore or here- 
after made by the United States with respect 
to such rights nor alter the distribution of 
the proceeds thereof in accordance with ex- 
isting law; and no such right of election shall 
extend to deposits of ore containing source 
material usable for the production of fission- 
able material. In case and to the extent that 
such Indians so elect to retain such subsur- 
face rights, proceedings pending with refer- 
ence thereto may be severed or converted into 
actions for the recovery of sums equivalent 
to past and future proceeds (or values to the 
extent that utilizations or dispositions are 
uncompensated) payable out of general funds 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
or they may institute new proceedings there- 
for in the court at any time, and the court 
shall exercise continuing jurisdiction pur- 
suant to, in furtherance of, or to supplement, 
enforce, or administer any judgment or de- 
cree it may enter respecting such rights.” 

The chain of events by which the large 
claims respecting subsurface rights were cre- 
ated is set forth below together with the 
reasons for, and equities of, restoring such 
rights to the Indians. 

The bill which became the Jurisdictional 
Act in this case originally provided merely 
that the Indians should be permitted to 
sue the Court of Claims (1) for an account- 
ing of proceeds of their lands previously sold 
by the United States or (2) for the value 
of such interests as might have been pre- 
viously taken by the United States for its 
own purposes, This was what the Indians 
proposed and, had the legislation remained 
confined to that purpose, there would now 
be no objection to it by any party. 


1. THE CONFISCATION OF SUBSURFACE RIGHTS, 
AS DISTINGUISHED FROM SURFACE (GRAZING) 
RIGHTS, TOOK PLACE BY REASON OF A MISTAKE 
AS TO THE VALUES THEREOF AND FOR THAT 
REEASON SHOULD BE REVOKED 
The Indian Reorganization (Wheeler- 

Howard) Act of June 18, 1934, had previously 

authorized the Secretary of the Interior to 
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restore to tribal ownership remaining sur- 
plus Indian lands theretofore opened, or au- 
thorized to be opened, to sale. By depart- 
mental order of September 19, 1934, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior withdrew from further 
disposition under existing law all of the Ute 
lands in Colorado for the purpose of consid- 
ering whether they should be restored to 
tribal ownership under the Indian Reor- 
ganization Act. On July 17, 1937, he did 
restore approximately 30,000 acres adjoin- 
ing the Ute Reservation in southern Colo- 
rado. On November 13, 1937, he restored 
another 8,000 acres. On October 21, 1937, 
the Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
addressed a letter to the Secretary of the 
Interior through the General Land Office 
which seemed to give promise that the title 
and control of the entire 4,000,000 acres or 
more might be vested in the Ute Tribe. On 
December 1, 1937, Supt. S. F. Stacher, of the 
Consolidated Ute Agency, wrote the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs complimenting him 
for the October 21 letter “which seems to give 
promise that title and control to some 4,000,- 
000 acres of ceded land may be soon vested in 
the Ute Tribe.” On March 22, 1938, the 
Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
replied that the matter of this restoration 
was “receiving the consideration of the 
office.” 

At this very moment the Ute jurisdictional 
bill was before the Senate. Senator Adams, 
of Colorado, unaware of the existence of 
valuable subsurface rights, then conceived 
the idea of adding to the bill a clause con- 
fiscating the interest of the Indians in the 
lands, so that the lands might be preserved 
as public domain for grazing purposes. To 
that end he procured an addition to the 
jurisdictional bill to provide that the lands 
should henceforth “be the absolute prop- 
erty of the United States.” That language, 
of course, had the effect of taking subsur- 
face as well as surface rights, even though 
the Senator was concerned only with surface 
rights. 

Efter the bill had passed both Houses, he 
addressed a letter to the Director of the 
Budget explaining the whole situation in the 
following words under date of June 18, 1938: 

“The purpose of the bill when introduced 
was to authorize certain bands of Ute In- 
dians, which formerly held lands in Colorado, 
to bring suit against the United States for 
an accounting. I have no particular inter- 
est in this part of the bill though I think it 
is entirely appropriate that this authority 
should be given. My interest is in the 
amendment which was introduced in the 
Senate and concurred in by the House. It 
will be necessary to give a summary of the 
facts to show the character of this amend- 
ment. 

“Pursuant to a treaty accepted and ratified 
by the act of June 15, 1880 (21 Stat. 199), the 
Confederated Bands of Utes ceded to the 
United States a large part of the area which 
had comprised their reservation in the State 
of Colorado. * The statute recog- 
nized the right of the Indians to receive the 
proceeds from the sale of the lands. 
The Wheeler-Howard Act of June 18, 1934, 
authorized ‘the Secretary of the Interior, if 
he shall find it to be in the public inter- 
est. co restore to tribal ownership 
the remaining surplus lands of any Indian 
reservation heretofore opened, or authorized 
to be opened, to sale. 

“The Secretary of the Interior issued two 
orders purporting to restore to tribal owner- 
ship certain undisposed of porticns of the 
former Indian lands in Colorado. The 
amount of land sought to be revested in the 
Indians hy these orders was approximately 
$8,000 acres, 30,000 acres of which adjoin the 
present reservation of the Southern Utes, 
and 8,000 acres in Gunnison County. Colo., 
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located far to the north and remote from all 
Indian settlements. 

“These restoration orders have caused great 
alarm and uneasiness in western Colorado. 
There are over 4,000,000 acres of lands for- 
merly belonging to the Ute Reservation which 
remain undisposed of. The civilization of 
the entire Fourth Congressional District in 
Colorado is built around and upon these 
former Indian lands. It is not the particu- 
lar order of restoration which is our concern 
but the fact that the principle underlying it 
that if the Secretary of the Interior can re- 
store 38,000 acres of land to tribal ownership, 
he can restore all of the 4,000,000 acres. 

“These undisposed of lands are now in- 
cluded in grazing districts under the Taylor 
Grazing Act and furnish the necessary basis 
of the stock-raising interests of western Colo- 
rado. * * To meet this situation, after 
a conference with the attorney for the Ute 
Indians, Senator THomas of Utah, who spon- 
sored the bill in the Senate, the amendment 
in question was prepared, introduced, and 
approved.” 

That origin of the confiscation clause in 
the 1938 Jurisdictional Act was reiterated 
by the Attorney General as late as July 6, 
1948, in a brief filed by him in the case 
(pp. 4-6). It is thus plain that surface 
rights, and only surface rights, were of con- 
cern to the interested parties. 

Not only were the legislative sponsors 
interested solely in preserving surface rights 
for the newly instituted grazing system in 
the Rocky Mountain States, but the officials 
of the Department of the Interior—the of- 
ficial guardians of the Indian wards of the 
United States—were unaware that substan- 
tial subsurface values were involved. Thus, 
under date of June 22, 1938, the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Interior advised the Director of 
the Budget that only grazing values were 
involved in the sum of something like 
$5,000,000 rather than the $45,000,000 to 
$60,000,000 which the Government represent- 
atives now admit to be involved because of 
the subsurface rights. Indeed the Secretary 
of the Interior advised the President himself 
by telegram as follows: 

“There are not, to our knowledge, any 
valuable mineral rights involved in this bill.” 

These statements were not only represen- 
tations to Congress and the Executive about 
what was involved, but to the Indian wards, 
all of whom were seriously misled. It there- 
fore broaches a problem which the Congress 
should be quick to resolve by restoring the 
confiscated rights so far as possible. 

Finally, it is noteworthy that as late as 
the recent budget hearings for 1950 the posi- 
tion has been taken that the confiscation of 
1938 occurred under a misapprehension of 
fact. Thus at the subcommittee hearings in 
the Senate on H. R. 4016—the State, Justice, 
Commerce, and Judiciary Appropriation bill 
for 1950—the present head of the Lands 
Division of the Department of Justice stated 
(p. 499) on May 17, 1949: 

“Mr. VanecH. The Jurisdictional Act of 
1938 * constitutes the taking, and 
the Court of Claims so held. 

“Senator FERGUSON. Then why did we not 
get advice at that time? * * * Why did 
we not get advice from the Attorney Gen- 
eral? Why did they not tell us that the bill 
was in the wrong form? * * * Will you 
check that and put in in the record, please?” 

Later the following statement in explana- 
tion was inserted in the record (p. 609): 

“At the time what is now the Jurisdic- 
tional Act was before Congress for considera- 
tion, the Congress did not request the views 
of the Attorney General.” 

This colloquy demonstrates completely the 
congressional inadvertence involved in the 
1938 confiscation of the subsurface rights 
in the Ute lands, 
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2. IN DEFENDING THE UNITED STATES AGAINST 
LIABILITY, THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE HAS 
CONSISTENTLY HELD THE POSITION THAT 
THERE HAS BEEN NO TAKING OF THE PROP- 
ERTY AND THAT PLAINTIFF INDIANS ARE STILL 
ENTITLED TO THE PROCEEDS OF THE PROPERTY 
FROM YEAR TO YEAR, AND HENCE THE PRESENT 
PROPOSAL TO ADOPT THAT THEORY BY LEGIS- 
LATION IS IN LINE WITH THE OFFICIAL VIEW 
Although the language and purpose of the 

jurisdictional statute seem plain with re- 

spect to the confiscation issue, the Depart- 

ment of Justice has persistently taken a 

contrary position. It insists that there has 

been no taking and that the Indians have 
the same interest they always had. Thus, 
the objections filed by the Department of 

Justice in the Court of Claims in June 1943 

state the basic position of the Department 

as follows (pp. 177-178) : 

“Since the basis of liability for any taking 
by eminent domain is the fifth amendment, 
which provides that private property may 
not be taken for a public use without just 
compensation, it must be shown that the 
plaintiffs have been deprived of some interest 
in property. It is submitted that the plain- 
tiff was not deprived of any interest what- 
ever by reason of the provisions of the juris- 
dictional act, and that it still retains every 
right which it had under the agreement in 
that respect. Under the act of 1880, the 
plaintiffs were entitled to the proceeds of the 
sale of the ceded lands and no more. ‘The 
plaintiffs are still entitled to the proceeds. 
The Jurisdictional Act of June 28, 1938, as 
amended, does not abridge that interest or 
right to the proceeds in any degree. It does 
not withdraw the lands from sale, There 
is nothing expressed or implied in any of 
the provisions of the jurisdictional act which 
can in any way be construed as a termina- 
tion, abbreviation, modification, or diminu- 
tion in any degree of the rights of the plain- 
tiffs to such proceeds, or with the obligation 
of the United States to hold lands for sale.” 

The foregoing theory was reiterated as late 
as July 1948 in a brief filed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the Court of Claims upon 
its motion to instruct the court’s commis- 
sioner respecting the lands to be valued 
(pp. 33-35). 

Moreover, by a brief filed in the Court of 
Claims as late as July 6, 1948, the Depart- 
ment of Justice has contended that the con- 
fiscation clause is not operative as to more 
than a million and a half acres because: (1) 
That clause applied only to lands “to the 
extent that they have not been disposed of 
by the United States”; and t2) the indicated 
acreage had been disposed of by various 
withdrawal orders. Thus, in addition to the 
contention that there was no taking of any 
lands by the 1938 legislation, there is a con- 
tention that there was no taking of lands 
affected by currrent withdrawal orders. 

It is therefore plain that the presently pro- 
posed legislation will not only accord with 
the fundamental position of the Govern- 
ment in its defense in the Court of Claims 
but will also eliminate complications due to 
the Government’s additional contentions 
with respect to the lands to which the con- 
fiscation clause of the statute is properly 
applicable. 


3. THE PROPOSED AMENDATORY LEGISLATION WILL 
SAVE LARGE LITIGATION EXPENSE, PERMIT THE 
INDIANS TO ENJOY CURRENTLY THE FRUITS OF 
THEIR PATRIMONY, AND SAVE THE UNITED 
STATES VAST SUMS IN ACCRUED AND ACCRUING 
INTEREST 
Budget hearings over the years demon- 

strate that the United States is paying hun- 

dreds of thousands of dollars for litigation 
expense in this case. The Indians, of course, 
must pay out similar sums from their tribal 
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funds, Such expenditures would be ren- 
dered unnecessary by the legislation now pro- 
posed, so far as property rights are restored 
to the Indians with their consent. 

Moreover, year after year, the Indians are 
deprived of the enjoyment of their property, 
the proceeds thereof, or money compensation 
therefor. For more than 10 years their equi- 
ties have been tied up in litigation. All of 
the Indians are thus deprived of the current 
enjoyment, in one form or another, of the 
inheritance which their forefathers left them 
and which their guardian, the United States, 
undertook to administer for them 70 years 
ago. Many of them will not be among the 
living when a compensation judgment is 
ultimately paid, others will be beyond the 
age when they can enjoy that award, and all 
will have lost daily benefits which mere dol- 
lars cannot replace years hence. 

Finally, the United States has thus need- 
lessly incurred liability for vast sums in ac- 
crued and accruing interest. Interest for 11 
years has accrued since the confiscation oc- 
curred under the 1938 statute. If the sub- 
surface rights are to be valued at, say, 
$30,000,000, then 44 percent, 55 percent, or 
66 percent must be added if the interest rate 
is found to be 4 percent, 5 percent, or 6 per- 
cent, respectively. In other words, instead 
of liability for $30,000,000, the United States 
will be liable for $43,800,000, $46,500,000, or 
$49,800,000, respectively. And, for each year 
of delay to come, the United States will be 
liable for an additional interest sum of 
$1,200,000, $1,500,000, or $1,800,000 per year. 
Both accrued and accruing interest would be 
eliminated by the presently proposed legis- 
lation. 


CHANGES IN LAWS APPLICABLE TO REG- 
ULATORY AGENCIES IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, by request, I introduce for appro- 
priate reference a bill which would make 
certain changes in laws applicable to 
certain regulatory agencies of the Gov- 
ernment with the purpose of effectuat- 
ing recommendations made by the Com- 
mission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 

An identical bill, S. 2073, covering a 
larger number of agencies was intro- 
duced on June 14 by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] in his ca- 
pacity as chairman of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. Senater McClellan’s bill affected 
six independent agencies coming within 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Shortly after it was introduced, in my 
capacity as chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I 
called to Senator McC etxan’s attention 
the question of jurisdiction. The Sena- 
tor from Arkansas promptly replied, ad- 
vising me that he had no intention of 
invading other committee jurisdiction; 
that further consideration of his bill 
would be tabled by his committee, and 
recommending that I introduce that por- 
tion of his bill covering the agencies 
coming within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce so that our committee could 
give consideration to these matters. I 
understand that the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] as chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
also will introduce a similar bill covering 
two agencies of Government which 
come within the jurisdiction of his com- 
mittee. 
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I desire to emphasize, that in introduc- 
ing this bill by request, I am not indicat- 
ing approval of the legislative changes 
therein advocated. The introduction is 
solely for the purpose of laying the prob- 
lem before our committee in legislative 
form. Our committee intends to study 
the entire matter thoroughly and will 
hold hearings to determine on a general 
over-all policy for the six regulatory 
agencies which come within our juris- 
diction. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 


letter to Senator MCCLELLAN and his 


reply to me be inserted at this point in 
my statement so that it will be clearly 
understood that jurisdiction of this leg- 
islation vests in the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the letters will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2330) making certain 
changes in laws applicable to regulatory 
agencies of the Government, introduced 
by Mr. Jonnson of Colorado (by request), 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

The letters presented by Mr. JOHNSON 
of Colorado are as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE, 


July 11, 1949- 
Hon. JOHN S. MCCLELLAN, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: As chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, I am writing you 
with respect to S. 2073. Since our committee 
has jurisdiction over a greater number of 
these quasi-legislative agencies than any 
other committee, the subject matter of 
S. 2073 frequently has been under considera- 
tion by our members. The following repre- 
sents, I believe, a summary of our views: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


This is a bill designed to (1) standardize 
the functions of chairmen of all of the inde- 
pendent arms of Congress; (2) permit com- 
missioners of such agencies to continue to 
serve in office after the expiration of their 
terms until they or their successors have 
been appointed and confirmed; and (3) allow 
the President to remove commissioners for 
inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance 
in office. Points (2) and (3) for six agencies 
are not now a part of the law. This bill isa 
recommendation of the Hoover Commission. 


JURISDICTION 


This bill would amend nine laws which 
established respectively the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Federal Power Commission, United 
States Maritime Commission, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Securities and Exchange Commission, 
National Labor Relations Board, and Board 
of Governors of Federal Reserve System. 

Significantly, six of these nine agencies 
come within the jurisdiction of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. Any amendment to the acts creating 
these six agencies clearly falls within the 
jurisdiction of this committee under the 
Legislative Reorganization Act. 


SUBSTANTIVE POLICY SOUGHT TO BE CHANGED 


The bill would materially alter and modify 
existing policy and law affecting the six 
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agencies coming under the jurisdiction of 
this committee in three material respects: 

(a) It would specify the duties of the 
chairman in all six agencies by amending 
each of the six acts with the following lan- 
guage: 

“The functions of the Commission in 
respect of (1) its internal management, 
including budgeting and accounting, person- 
nel (including appointments and assign- 
ments), supply, management research, in- 
formation, and publications and other ad- 
ministrative matters; (2) its relations. with 
Congress; and (3) the execution of its poll- 
cies, shall be performed on behalf of the 
Commission by the chairman, and the 
chairman shall have exclusive and final au- 
thority, on behalf of the Commission, in re- 
spect of such functions. Such authority of 
the chairman may be exercised, subject to 
the direction and control of the chairman, 
by any officer or employee of the Commission 
designated by the chairman for such pur- 
pose.” 


The proposed language would lay upon the 
chairman of each of the Commissions duties 
not now authorized by existing law. While 
it may be true that in many, if not all cases, 
these specific duties should devolve upon 
the chairman, it should be emphasized that 
in some cases the enactment of such statu- 
tory provisions would seriously alter the pres- 
ent operations of some of the Commissions. 
For example, in the case of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the internal arrange- 
ment and functioning of the Commission 
would be seriously altered from existing prac- 
tices; the chairman would be required to as- 
sume all administrative functions which 
could mean that he would be required to sup- 
ervise the operation of each of the numerdus 
bureaus and divisions of the Commission. 
Moreover, he would be in charge of all Con- 
gressional liaison which would alter the Com- 
mission’s long-established policy of handling 
legislative matters through a legislative 
committee. Most important, by giving the 
chairman “exclusive and final authority on 
behalf of the Commission in respect of such 
functions” the entire theory of Commission 
form of operation would be modified into a 
system whereby a single person, the chair- 
man, would become the supreme arbiter of 
his Commission in most major policy matters. 

(b) In the case of four agencies coming 
under the jurisdiction of this committee— 
Federal Power Commission, United States 
Maritime Commission, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, and Civil Aeronautics 
Board—the laws would be changed to permit 
a Commissioner or Board member to con- 
tinue to serve in office after the expiration 
of his term until his successor is appointed 
and shall have qualified. This would be a 
further modification of the authority that 
Congress is supposed to exercise over these 
quasi-legislative agencies in that each Com- 
missioner would no longer be as clearly 
answerable to Congress as he now is. In 
view of the fact that the appointive power 
already resides with the Executive, this 
further change would tend to make Commis- 
sioners even less responsive to Congress than 
they now are. It may be pointed out that 
the change herein proposed for the four 
agencies named is today in effect for the 
Federal Trade Commission and Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Note that under 
this practice one Commissioner (Ferguson) 
whose term expired September 26, 1948, has 
continued in office for nearly a year without 
either his name or that of a successor being 
submitted to the present Congress for con- 
firmation. The matter of confirmation has 
come in recent years to be an almost per- 
functory act, thus resulting in increased 
dominance by the Executive over agencies 
which historically have been regarded as 
arms of Congress. It is believed that a far 
more salutary practice would be to amend 
the Federal Trade Commission Act to bring 
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it in line with those of the Federal Power 
Commission, United States Maritime Com- 
mission, Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, and Civil Aeronautics Board Acts to re- 
quire that the terms of office of a Commis- 
sioner shall expire automatically at the end 
of his appointed term of office unless a suc- 
cessor has been sooner nominated and con- 
firmed. 

(c) In the case of two agencies coming 
within the jurisdiction of this committee— 
Federal Power Commission and Federal 
Communications Commission—the bill pro- 
poses to give the President authority to re- 
move any Commissioner for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office but 
for no other cause. The President already 
has this authority with respect to the Com- 
missioners of the other four agencies com- 
ing under the jurisdiction of this Commit- 
tee—Interstate Commerce Commission, Fed- 
eral Trade Cmomission, United States Mari- 
time Commission, and Civil Aeronautics 
Board. While it is true that this is a power 
that has been used sparingly (President 
Roosevelt removed Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner Humphreys), it is nevertheless a fur- 
ther impingement upon the authority of 
Congress with respect to quasi-legislative 
agencies. However, so long as the President 
retains the appointive power it may be logi- 
cally argued that he should have the author- 
ity to remove his appointees for the causes 
proposed in the bill. As a matter of fact, 
the specific causes for removal set forth in 
the bill are a limitation upon the President's 
removal powers in view of the fact that the 
Supreme Court has upheld his authority to 
remove for cause. In this respect the pro- 
posed language might give Commissioners 
somewhat greater independence from the 
Executive. Unless the appointive power is 
changed so that it resides in the Congress 
(for example, appointments to be made by 
the Speaker of the House subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate) this particular 
amendment proposed by the bill might be 
acceptable. 

SUMMARY 


I respectfully urge (a) that no action be 
taken to change the respective laws dealing 
with the authority and duty of the chairmen 
of each of the six agencies coming under 
jurisdiction of this committee without care- 
ful study and hearings by this committee; 

I also request (b) that no change be made 
in law which would permit any Commis- 
sioner or board member to continue to serve 
in office beyond the expiration of his term; 
and it is my intent that the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce shall give 
consideration to amendments to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and Federal 
Trade Commission acts to provide that such 
Commissioners shall cease to hold office when 
their terms expire so as to bring the practice 
in these agencies into accord with the other 
quasi-legislative agencies; 

Finally, I earnestly request (c) that the 
Senate Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments move to discharge 
itself from consideration of the bill, S. 2073, 
and the bill be transferred to the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce so far as it deals with the six agencies 
coming under the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ep. C. JOHNSON. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 
July 13, 1949. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
’ Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. CHAMMAN: This will acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter of July 11, with 
reference to a bill, S. 2073, submitted to this 
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committee by the Hoover Commission, with 
a view to implementing recommendations ap- 
licable to regulatory agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

In order that this committee might have 
the Commission’s interpretation of legisla- 
tion required to effectuate the various recom- 
mendations, I requested, as chairman of the 
committee, that bills be drafted and submit- 
ted for filing in the Congress. In accordance 
with this request, S. 2073 was filed and subse- 
quently referred to the Committee on Expen- 
ditures since it involved reorganizations 
within a number of regulatory agencies, in 
order that the Commission's recommenda- 
tions could be formally presented to the Con- 
gress for consideration. 

It has been the policy of the Committee 
on Expenditures to permit any committee 
having legislative jurisdiction over any of the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
to proceed in any way they may determine; 
to conform its program to action taken by 
the jurisdictional committee. 

I quite agree with you that the subject 
matter relating to the six agencies are with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and will re- 
quire careful study and hearings by your 
committee. Regardless of the fact that the 
bill is pending before this committee, I assure 
you that there is no desire on the part of 
this committee to undertake policy determin- 
ations to the extent in the bill, 
and that it will be entirely proper that you 
proceed in any way you see fit in determining 
what legislative action should be taken with- 
in *he scope of your committee’s jurisdiction. 

It would be my suggestion that committee 
bills be introduced to include pertinent pro- 
visions of S. 2073 for reference to your com- 
mittee, and this committee will table these 
sections. We will appreciate it if you will 
keep us fully informed regarding any such 
action taken so that we may be guided ac- 
cordingly. . 

With kind regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, 


STRENGTHENING OF UNITED NATIONS 
AND ITS DEVELOPMENT INTO A WORLD 
FEDERATIOI!" 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. GRAHAM], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Murray], the 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON], the Senator from Colorado 
Mr. Jonnson], the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Douetas], the jun- 
ior Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Withers], the Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. McManon], the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Hunt], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], the sen- 
ior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], I submit for appropriate refer- 
ence a concurrent resolution. It is very 
brief, and I shall read it: : 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that it should be a funda- 
mental objective of the foreign policy of the 
United States to support and strengthen the 
United Nations and to seek its development 
into a world federation open to all nations 
with defined and limited powers adequate to 
preserve peace and prevent aggression 
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through the enactment, interpretation, and 
enforcement of world law. 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 56) submitted by Mr. Tosry (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Mr. TOBEY subsequently said: Mr, 
President, earlier today, on behalf of my- 
self and 17 other Senators, I submitted 
a concurrent resolution relating to the 
strengthening of the United Nations and 
its development into a world federation. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the RECORD a press release by me on 
the subject. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR TOBEY 


I introduced the world federation resolu- 
tion in the Senate today because I believe 
that the program inherent in that resolu- 
tion offers a long range objective for United 
States foreign policy that has the greatest 
promise of establishing a lasting peace. 

The resolution seeks a reaffirmation of 
faith in the United Nations and at the same 
time a recognition of the need for strength- 
ening that organization. 

I believe it is most important to empha- 
size that this world federation is to be cpen 
to all nations. It must be framed this way. 
Any piecemeal or partial federation would 
tend to aggravate the haphazardous division 
that exists in the world today. 

The resolution envisages cautious move- 
ment toward the goal of a strengthened UN 
leaving methods and procedure entirely fiex- 
ible so that they may be molded to meet the 
problems that will arise. It seems obvious 
to the sponsors of this resolution that any 
precipitant action at this time might well 
destroy the UN and with it the ray of hope 
for international accord. 

In a world suffering under the back-break- 
ing burden of cold war, the United States 
has the obligation and opportunity to take 
upon itself the role of moral leadership. 
The world federation resolution gives us the 
moral armament that can be the decisive 
force on the ideological battlefield that now 
stretches to the most distant corner of this 
globe. We must offer the world a rallying 
point worthy of our unique position in inter- 
national affairs. 

The ideal of a strengthened United Nations 
eapable of enacting, interpreting and en- 
forcing law among nations shines brightly 
amidst the fierce and ominous trials that 
now plague all peoples. It’s a flame of hope 
that can eventually melt the cold war into 
an atmosphere of cooperation and order. 

Never before has mankind been threatened 
with more dire destruction than we face now 
if something is not done to stop the insane 
race toward conflict. The distinction be- 
tween victor and yanquished in an atomic 
and bacteriological war has been extin- 
guished. We all stand to suffer incomparable 
pain and chaos if a third world war is not 
averted. 

While endorsing the Marshall plan and the 
Atlantic Pact, we must have more. The earth 
has become too small to hope that a tenuous 
balance of power can give us the lasting peace 
we seek. 

It is in this firm belief that we call upon 
this Nation and all nations to renew faith in 
the UN and to sit down in a rational equi- 
table way to give that organization the power 
that it must have to preserve peace. If we 
accept our responsibility and tell all people 
that this is what we seek, we can look for- 
ward to support by many nations. As the 
integrity of our intentions are time and time 
again demonstrated, I think we can legiti- 
mately believe that we will achieve our one 
world and mankind can look ahead to a 
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future of progress in a peaceful society of 
nations. 


DELEGATES TO A FEDERAL CONVENTION 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and a distinguished bi- 
partisan group of Senators, consisting of 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], 
the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
Batpwin], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. HENDRICKSON], the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. MILLER], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Carin], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Ecton], the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the 
junior Senator from Alabama IMr. 
SPARKMAN], the Senator from Arkansas 
LMr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WITHERS], 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE], the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cuapman], the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Gra- 
HAM], and the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Youna], I submit for appro- 
priate reference a concurrent resolution. 

The resolution requests the President 
to invite the other six sponsors of the 
pact to meet with American delegates 
“in a federal convention to explore how 
far their peoples, and other democracies 
whom the convention may invite to send 
delegates, can apply between them, 
within the framework of the United Na- 
tions, the principles of free federal 
union.” : 

Its purpose is to permit timely, fruitful 
investigation of the possibilities of over- 
coming, through a federal union of the 
Atlantic democracies, the international 
difficulties we face. It aims also to give 
the United States and the cause of free- 
dom and peace the maximum psycho- 
logical advantages of leadership, without 
our writing any blank check or incurring 
any dangerous commitment. 

We face in the Atlantic area, and par- 
ticularly with Canada, Britain, France, 
and Benelux, a complex of problems— 
political, military, economic, monetary— 
which we are now trying to solve sep- 
arately, piecemeal, by the ECA, the pact, 
rearmament, and so forth. We are also 
trying to solve them only on a diplomatic 
or government-to-government basis. 

Calling the proposed convention would 
not prevent continued efforts along these 
lines, but it would permit us, in com- 
pany with the other pact sponsors, to 
try also to solve this complex of prob- 
lems by tackling them as a whole, and 
on the man-to-man basis of our own 
American Federal Union system. It 
would commit us to nothing more than 
an earnest exploration of the way out. 

So great has been the success of the 
federal system wherever it has been tried 
that for us to decide even to explore its 
possibilities in the Atlantic community 
would rouse great hope. It would seem 
wiser to begin this exploration now while 
we have time to do it carefully, rather 
than risk waiting until events force 
hasty, ill-considered action, 

The proposed resolution has the sup- 
port of many eminent citizens, led by 
former Justice Owen J. Roberts, presi- 
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dent of the Atlantic Union Committee, 
and its vice presidents, Robert Patterson, 
former Secretary of War, and Will Clay- 
ton, former Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs. 

We who sponsor this resolution in both 
Houses of the Congress represent the 
people of many States, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, from the center to the high 
north and the deep south, from the 
Smcekies“ to the Rockies. We include 
Members not only of both the great par- 
ties, but of nearly every important 
school of thought from conservative to 
liberal in each of them. Some of us 
voted for the North Atlantic Treaty with 
great hope and some with deep misgiv- 
ings. 

The list of Senators sponsoring this 
resolution, while diverse in interest and 
thought, are towers of strength in this 
great body. Indeed, there is not a Sen- 
ator in this group who does not have a 
better claim to the honor of filing this 
resolution than I do. 

Diverse as this group is, we are united 
in believing that it is high time we Amer- 
icans began to explore in a federal con- 
vention how far we can extend the fed- 
eral principles of the United States be- 
between the free peoples of the North 
Atlantic. Even those of us who have the 
greatest hope in the North Atlantic Pact 
and in the United Nations agree that in 
a period so full of peril as the present we 
dare not neglect to explore so promising 
a way as federal union to strengthen 
the dikes against war, depression, and 
dictatorship. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
57), submitted by Mr. KEFAUVER (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, as follows: 

Whereas the parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty have declared themselves deter- 
mined to safeguard the freedom, common 
heritage, and civilization of their peoples, 
founded on the principles of democracy, in- 
dividual liberty, and the rule of law,” and 
“resolved to unite their efforts for collective 
defense and for the preservation of peace 
and security”; and 

Whereas they have agreed in article 2 of 
that treaty to “contribute toward the further 
development of peaceful and friendly in- 
ternational relations by strengthening their 
free institutions, by bringing about a better 
understanding of the principles upon which 
these institutions are founded, and by pro- 
moting conditions of stability and well- 
being” and to “seek to eliminate conflict in 
their international economic policies” and 
to “encourage economic collaboration be- 
tween any or all of them”; and 

Whereas the principles on which our 
American freedom is founded are those of 
federal union, which were applied for the 
first time in history in the United States 
Constitution; and 

Whereas our Federal Convention of 1787 
worked out these principles of union as a 
means of safeguarding the individual liber- 
ty and common heritage of the people of 
13 sovereign States, strengthening their free 
institutions, uniting their defensive efforts, 
encouraging their economic collaboration, 
and severally attaining the aims that the 
democracies of the North Atlantic have set 
for themselves in the aforesaid treaty; and 

Whereas these federal union principles 
have succeeded impressively in advancing 
such aims in the United States, Canada, 
Switzerland, and wherever other free peoples 
have applied them; and 
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Whereas the Unitec States, together with 
the other signatories to the treaty, has 
promised to bring about a better under- 
standing of these federal principles and 
has, as their most extensive practitioner and 
greatest beneficiary, a unique moral obli- 
gation to make this contribution to peace; 
and 

Whereas the United States and the other 
six democracies which sponsored the treaty 
have, by their success in drafting it and 
extending it to others, established a prece- 
dent for united action toward the attain- 
ment of these aims, and the creation of a 
free and lasting union: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent is requested to invite the democracies 
which sponsored the North Atlantic Treaty 
to name delegates, representing their prin- 
cipal political parties, to meet this year 
with delegates of the United States in a 
Federal Convention to explore how far their 
peoples, and the peoples of such other de- 
mocracies as the convention may invite to 
send delegates, can apply among them, 
within the framework of the United Nations, 
the principles of free federal union. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR NATIONAL MILI- 
TARY ESTABLISHMENT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. WILEY (for himself, Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Morse, 
Mr. THYE, and Mr. WITHERS) submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by them, jointly, to the bill (H. R. 4146) 
making appropriations for the National 
Security Council, the National Security 
Resources Board, and for military func- 
tions administered by the National Mili- 
tary Establishment for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma submitted 
an amendment intended tu be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 5300) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BUTLER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 653) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR TAFT IN ANSWER 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


[Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by him on July 15, 1949, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


RADIO ADDRESS BY SENATOR TAFT ON 
DREW PEARSON HOUR 
[Mr. WATKINS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress delivered by Senator Tarr on the Drew 
Pearson hour on July 24, 1949, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


THE MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM— 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR DULLES 
[Mr. DULLES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor a statement pre- 
pared by him on the military assistance pro- 
gram, which appears in the Appendix.] 
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ADDRESS BY SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH 
ON POINT 4 


[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a radio 
address delivered by him on July 20, 1949, 
on point 4 of the President’s Message on the 
State of the Union, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


FAILURE OF MARSHALL PLAN—REPORT 
BY BERNARD BARUCH 


[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave 


to have printed in the Recorp an article 


entitled “Marshall Plan Is Wasted, Baruch 
Reports After Study,” published in the 
Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald of July 
26, 1949, which appears in the Appendix.] 


CANADIAN AID TO GREAT BRITAIN— 
ARTICLE FROM WALL STREET JOUR- 
NAL 
Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article enti- 

tled “Finance Minister Says Canada Plans 
no More Loans to Britain; Sterling Area 

Problems Are Called Internal,” published in 

the Wall Street Journal of July 23, 1949, 

which. appears in the Appendix.] 

REDUCTIONS OF EXCISE TAXES—LETTER 

FROM LEON J. ENGEL 
Mr. O'CONOR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed by Leon J. Engel, chairman of the 

Jewelry Industry Tax Committee, to the edi- 

tor of the Baltimore Evening Sun, and pub- 

lished n that newspaper on July 13, 1949, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 

CONQUEST OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA BY 
RUSSIA—ARTICLE BY MARQUIS 
CHILDS 


Mr. O'CONOR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorn an article en- 
titled “Czech Warning,” written by Marquis 
Childs, and published in the Washington 
Post of July 26, 1949, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

ARMING OF EUROPE—ARTICLES BY DA- 
VID LAWRENCE AND GOULD LIN- 
COLN 
Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp two articles re- 

garding the arming of Europe, from the 

Washington Evening Star of July 26, 1949, 

the first by David Lawrence, the second by 

Gould Lincoln, which appear in the Ap- 

pendix.] 

ARMS AND THE PACT—EDITORIAL FROM 

THE PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE 

[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Now Vote the Arms Aid,” from the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 

RULES OF PROCEDURE FOR CONGRES- 
SIONAL COMMITTEES—EDITORIAL COM- 
MENT 
{Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Rrcorp two editorials re- 

lating to rules of procedures for congres- 
sional committees, from the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin and the Pittsburgh 

Post-Gazette, which appear in the Appendix.] 

COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 

SESSION 


On request of Mr, Lucas, the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION—COMMENTS 
ON HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS 
Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the body of the Récord at this point a 
stateritnt which I have prepared, includ- 
ing comments by the Civil Service Com- 
mission regarding the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations as they apply to 
that agency. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN L. M’CLELLAN, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 
TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


The Civil Service Commission, in a letter 
to Senator JonN L. MCCLELLAN, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, endorses Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 5, now pending before the com- 
mittee, “which would reorganize the Com- 
mission by placing upon a chairman the 
responsibility for day-to-day administration, 
and would reserve to the Commission the 
appellate and regulatory functions.” (Hoover 
Commission Recommendation No. 1 (b), Per- 
sonnel Management.) The Commission also 
expressed general approval of the entire Hoo- 
ver Commission Report on Personnel Man- 
agement, stating that it believed it to be a 
“constructive document.” 

The letter, signed by Harry B. Mitchell, 
president, indicates that the Commission is 
in complete agreement with “the objective 
of achieving in the Federal Government a 
civilian career service which attracts and 
holds men and women of the highest intelli- 
gence, and whose devotion to duty and whose 
competence is commensurate with the needs 
of our Government.” 

The Commission summarizes its comments 
within the broad categories of the Hoover 
Commission's first five recommendations, and 
states that the reason for doing this is that 
“recommendations 6 through 29 merely re- 
peat in greater detail the first five recom- 
mendations.” 

Stating that recommendation No. 1 deals 
broadly with the way in which the Govern- 
ment should organize for personnel admin- 
istration, Mr. Mitchell proceeds to a detailed 
discussion of part (a), which provides for 
placing primary emphasis on staff functions, 
with most personnel transactions to be proc- 
essed by the agencies, summing up the Civil 
Service Commission’s views, as follows: 

“The Civil Service Commission concurs in 
the management principle that we should 
continue to emphasize our planning, stand- 
ards, inspection, advisory, enforcement, and 
other staff functions, and relieve the Com- 
mission’s organization from the necessity of 
processing daily a large volume of routine 
personnel transactions. In recent years there 
has been considerable progress in this direc- 
tion.” 

As to part (c) of recommendation No. 1, 
which requires all departments and agencies 
to have on their top management staff a 
director of personnel, the Commission agrees 
with the principle, but does not believe it 
should be mandatory, for the following reae 
sons: 

“The mandatory nature of the proposal 
fails to take into consideration situations 
in which a department or agency head may 
wish to rely for top personnel management 


advice upon a qualified assistant secretary, 


deputy head, or other staff or operating offi- 
cial. We think it is entirely reasonable that 
a department or agency head may depend on 
a strong general operating official or a gen- 
eral manager to see that his agency secures 
an efficient staff and that inefficiency and 
unnecessary employees are constantly weeded 
out. There are small agencies in the Gov- 
ernment service which do not need a full 
time director of personnel.” 

Commenting on part (d) of recommenda- 
tion No. 1, which would require that the 
Commission develop standards for the op- 
eration of personnel offices in the depart- 
ments and agencies, the Commission wel- 
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comes the assignment, but states it must be 
coupled with sufficient funds to supplement 
its inspection staff and maintain a develop- 
mental staff. i 

In a general discussion of recommendation 
No. 2, the Commission contends that the 
decentralization to agencies of the functions 
of examining and recruiting is over-simpli- 
fied in the Hoover Commission report, and 
does not take into account the enormous 
duplication and excessive cost of such de- 
centralization. The Commission also feels 
that the necessity of allocating discretionary 
powers of selection is unnecessary for posi- 
tions in the middle and lower grades. 

The Commission concurs with the decen- 
tralization of recruiting and examining 
where the positions involved are at a rela- 
tively high level or of a highly complex 
nature, but sets forth the necessity for a 
go-slow policy in general decentralization, 
as follows: 

“We cannot emphasize too strongly that 
any further decentralization should be 
accomplished through the present system of 
boards of civil-service examiners and com- 
mittees of expert examiners located in the 
agencies, but approved by and under the 
direct supervision of the Civil Service 
Commission, The responsibility for the de- 
velopment and maintenance of a career serv- 
ice is vested by law in the Civil Service 
Commission. Therefore, the authority for 
actions must be vested in that Commission. 
Direct responsibility and authority for the 
supervision of the machinery for recruiting, 
examining, and rating must remain vested 
in the Commission even though the opera- 
tions are authorized by the Commission in 
boards of examiners that have a delegated 
authority. The avoidance of personal and 
political favoritism and discrimination re- 
quires this. Public confidence in the fair- 
ness and impartiality of the competitive 
system also requires this.” 

The Hoover Commission’s recommendation 
that a new ranking system should be ap- 
plied to all positions is questioned by the 
Civil Service Commission, which indicates 
that there is little justification for apply- 
ing it to middie or low level positions. It 
questions the necessity for such selectivity 
and alleges that it would create “oppor- 
tunity for personal and political discrimina- 
tion.” The Commission acknowledges, how- 
ever, that numerical rating and appoint- 
ments by the “rule of three” is “unduly 
restrictive and hampers proper and sensible 
selection.” 

The Commission then makes its own sug- 
gestion as to the most desirable system: 

“Flexibility is needed to permit that de- 
gree of discretion required for the particular 
job, without permitting excessive discretion. 
The degree of discretion should extend from 
the present ‘rule of three’ for most routine 
low level positions, through a ‘rule of five’ 
for more complex jobs largely in the medium 
level, to the wide degree of discretion recom- 
mended in the report which, we believe, 
should be applicable in the selection at the 
high levels but with authority in the Com- 
mission to permit its use at any level where 
necessary in the interests of the service. Leg- 
islative action to permit this change would 
be necessary.” 

In regard to recommendation No. 3, the 
Chairman states that the wide dissimilarity 
of pay statutes is “an obviously undesirable 
feature of present day salary and wage ad- 
ministration.” He continues that “the ob- 
jective is coordination” and that the Com- 
mission believes such coordination can only 
be obtained by new legislation which would: 

“(1) Comprehensively and very broadly set 
forth uniform policies or principles for posi- 
tion-classification and pay administration— 
a common frame of reference to which all 
practices and rules shall adhere; 

“(2) Clearly delineate the authority and 
responsibility between the legislative and the 
executive branch, placing in the executive 
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branch full power to establish and admin- 
ister position-classification and pay plans, 
within the legislative policies and principles 
laid down (among which may be an extreme 
minimum pay rate and an extreme maximum 
pay rate between which all pay schedules 
shall fall); and 

“(3) Vest in the Commission adequate co- 
ordinating, rule-making, standards, and en- 
forcement authority.” 

The Civil Service Commission approves 
the Hoover Commission recommendations 
relative to the administration of job evalu- 
ation and raising the salary brackets at the 
top of the career service, pointing out, how- 
ever, that the rules of administration of any 
pay plan should contain a provision for “re- 
warding administrators and supervisors for 
any noteworthy contributions to the effici- 
ency and economy of the service.” The 
Commission continues that “the problem of 
operating effectively at the lowest possible 
cost has many sides. It cannot he solved by 
pay incentives alone,” and maintains that 
“greater benefits in this respect can be ex- 
pected from courageous control of expendi- 
tures within the department or agency, based 
on audits by management staffs.” 

The Commission points out the difficul- 
ties involved in changing to a general pay 
plan where the rates of pay for postal, cleri- 
cal, and subprofessional positions would be 
fixed and adjusted in the same manner as 
the rates of blue-collar workers are now fixed, 
and concludes that “it appears to us that 
this question has not been thoroughly 
thought through.” Continuing, the Com- 
-mission states, “like many of the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission, the 
proposal stems from the Government's ex- 
perience in a wartime or other tight labor 
market.” 

The Commission states that it is in the 
process of “developing a statement of pro- 
motion principles to be issued as a part of 
the Federal Personnel Manual,” which would 
implement recommendation No. 4, covering 
the promotion of career employees, but indi- 
cates that experience shows that the inter- 
agency promotion program recommended by 
the Hoover Commission “is an impossible 
administrative task unless confined to grades 
or classes which represent in one or more 
agencies a ceiling of opportunity or a blind 
-alley.” The Commission continued: 

“There are serious objections, however, in 
many minds to the practice of inviting trans- 
fer from one agency to another. Adminis- 
trators are naturally desirous of keeping peo- 
ple who are sympathetic with the purposes 
of a particular agency and its administra- 
tion, and who are satisfied and productive 
within the agency in which they are work- 
ing. Promotion programs which enable peo- 
ple to rise to their highest abilities within 
the agency in which they have the major 
part of their career are essential. In those 
cases where experience in more than one 
agency will be beneficial to the Government, 
as in the higher grades, the promotion pro- 
gram should be more than mere artificial 
stimulation of promotion across agency lines, 
which tends to dissipate the accumulated 
special knowledge, loyalty, and faithfulness 
in service which are so essential to good, ef- 
fective, and humane administration in a de- 
mocracy where the Government touches the 
lives of many people.” 

The Commission agrees that legislative 
support of training activities is necessary 
and favors: 

“(1) Necessary on-the-job training for ca- 
reer employees; (2) the detail, with pay, of 
scientific, technical, and professional career 
employees to recognized universities, labora- 
tories, and industrial plants for advanced 
study; and (3) sabbatical leave every 10 years 
to scientific, professional, technical, and ad- 
ministrative personnel, such periods to be 
spent gaining experience or training of spe- 
cial benefit to the Government.” 
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Although sympathetic to the suggestions 
relative to positive participation of employees 
in the formulation and improvement of Fed- 
eral personnel policies and practices, the 
Commission does not believe this should be 
mandatory, and prefers that heads of de- 
partments and agencies examine for them- 
selves their personnel programs and discover 
for themselves the value of wider consulta- 
tion. 

In a discussion of the proposal to simplify 
the efficiency rating system and confine its 
use to the development of a better under- 
standing between supervisors and employees, 
the Commission approves in general, but 
points cut that under existing laws, efficiency 
ratings must be made and utilized in the 
manner provided by law. This, it believes, 
often precludes the use specified by the rec- 
ommendation, that of developing a better 
understanding between supervisors and em- 
ployees. 

The Civil Service Commission sets forth 
its own ideas on the problem of efficiency rat- 
ings as follows: 

“(1) That all legal provisions requiring the 
administration of efficlency rating systems 
should be repealed; (2) that no laws or regu- 
lations should require the use of ability and 
service record ratings as the basis for any 
personnel action; (3) that in lieu thereof 
there should be established wherever possible 
methods of measuring ability and service so 
that agencies which so desire may have a 
means of determining the performance of 
employees; (4) that safeguards against pos- 
sible abuses should be provided through ap- 
proval of such plans by the Commission.” 

In commenting on recommendation No. 5, 
dealing with separation of employees, the 
Commission holds that the reduction-in- 
force procedures proposed by the Hoover 
Commission are too cumbersome to be prac- 
ticable: 

“Briefly stated, the recommendation with 
respect to reduction-in-force procedures is 
based on the concept that a reduction in 
force is an adjustment or reorganization to 
carry on an activity with fewer employees. 
The approach, therefore, is that of organiz- 
ing a smaller new unit to be made from the 
group of employees in the old unit, retaining 
those who are best qualified for continuing 
positions, with preference for present posi- 
tion incumbents, or with preference on basis 
of military service or years of service, only 
within the same level of qualifications based 
on ability, past performance, and future po- 
tential—the levels being ‘Outstanding,’ ‘Well 
Qualified,’ and ‘Qualified.’ Incidentally, the 
plan in recommendation No. 23 does not ex- 
actly support the phrase ‘best qualified 
+ œ+ œ irrespective of other considera- 
tions, used in recommendation No. 5 (a). 

“Our judgment is that the proposed plan, 
as set forth in recommendation No. 23, is too 
cumbersome to be practicable. The necessity 
for rating each individual in.a large unit 
where only a few are to be separated is 
obviously expensive, unnecessary, and time 

consuming. In addition, the judgments in- 
volved are more complex even than those 
involved in efficiency ratings. For example, 
what is ‘future potential’? How long is the 
future? Potentiality for what?” 

The Commission instead suggests an 
amendment to the present law which would 
enable it to develop a retention plan that 
would recognize (1) those with substantial, 
service-connected disabilities (civilian or 
military) who are fully qualified for continu- 
ing work; (2) those with veteran preference, 
without jeopardizing others with much 
greater claims based on many more years of 
service; and (3) those with exceptional quali- 
fications who should be retained in order to 
promote the efficiency of the service.” 

Recommendation No. 5 (b), which provides 
for the amendment of existing directives 
dealing with dismissals, meets with the ap- 
proval of the Civil Service Commission, ex- 
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cept in one respect. It believes that the 
right of appeal of the Commission should 
continue to be restricted to veterans in order 
that greater delay, difficulty, and expense be 
averted. The Civil Service Commission also 
points out that some agencies have unwisely 
permitted the “grievance procedure” to be- 
come “unnecessarily elaborate even for the 
handling of ordinary grievances,” and con- 
tends that “such procedures should never be 
used when an agency desires to separate an 
employee for incompetence, unsatisfactory 
work, or for ‘cause’.” 

The Commission concludes that it “will 
continue to study and appraise those recom- 
mendations with the object of modifying 
present civil-service procedures whenever we 
believe the facts developed by our studies 
warrant such modification.” 

The full text of the letter from the Chair- 
man of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission follows: 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., July 19, 1949. 
Hon. JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
United States Senate. 

Dzar SENATOR MCCLELLAN: The Civil Sery- 
ice Commission appreciates the opportunity 
extended in your letter of May 23 to submit 
comments on the proposals of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government which relate to the work 
of our establishment. These proposals are 
contained in the report entitled “Personnel 
Management,” which was submitted to the 
Congress on February 9, 1949. 

In general, it is believed that the report 
of the Hoover Commission is a constructive 
document. The Civil Service Commission is 
in complete agreement with the objective of 
achieving in the Federal Government a civil- 
ian career service which attracts. and holds 
men and women of the highest inteiligence 
and whose devotion to duty and whose com- 
petence is commensurate with the needs of 
our Government. The report has pointed 
up a number of major problems which exist 
in personnel management for the far-flung 
Federal service and made a number of ex- 
cellent suggestions for its improvement. 

In order to utilize economically and effi- 
ciently the Government's resources thut are 
devoted to personnel management and, at 
the same time, preserve the constructive 
features of the Report on Personnel Manage- 
ment, the Civil Service Commission urges 
that there be a pulling together of the best 
features of the present system and of that 
proposed by the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. We are setting forth below what we 
believe to be sound general concepts to 
accomplish the above objective. 

Recommendation No. 1 of the Personnel 
Management Report deals broadly with the 
way in which the Government should organ- 
ize for personnel administration. It favors 
(a) giving primary emphasis within the Com- 
mission to staff functions, most personnel 
transactions to be processed within the de- 
partments and agencies; (b) vesting the au- 
thority and responsibility for the adminis- 
trative direction of the Commission’s work 
in the Chairman of the Commission, who, 
under recommendation No. 1 of the Hoover 
Commission’s Report on General Manage- 
ment of the Executive Branch, would also be 
the Director of an Office of Personnel in the 
Executive Office of the President; (c) re- 
quiring all departments and agencies to have 
on their top-management staffs a director 
of personnel; and (d) requiring the Com- 
mission to develop standards for the opera- 
tions of personnel offices in the departments 
and agencies. 

The Civil Service Commission concurs in 
the management principle that we should 
continue to emphasize our planning, stand- 
ards, inspection, advisory, enforcement, and 
other staff functions, and relieve the Com- 
mission's organization from the necessity of 
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processing daily a large volume of routine 
personnel transactions. In recent years there 
has been considerable progress in this di- 
rection. 

Our experience indicates, and the recom- 
mendation implies, that delegating to the de- 
partments and agencies the responsibility for 
certain personnel operations is best done by 
progressive steps. Delegation of authority 
in any connection requires (1) a clear defi- 
nition of the delegated authority and its 
limits; (2) the development by the delegator 
of rules and standards to guide and control 
the exercise of the delegated authority; (3) 
resources on the part of the delegator to in- 
spect or post- audit the way in which the del- 
egated authority has been and is being ex- 
ercised, with power to make corrections or to 
withdraw or suspend the delegation; and (4) 
the existence of qualified officers and employ- 
ees in the departments and agencies who are 
both able and willing to undertake the work 
involved, 

As advances are made in one or more of 
these requirements, the Commission has 
proceeded and expects to continue that pol- 
icy where it deems it appropriate. There 
should be more emphasis on the technical 
advisory functions of the Commission. It 
should be appreciated, however, that prog- 
ress depends in part upon additional finan- 
cial resources, especially funds permitting 
the strengthening of our inspection staff. 

Part (b) of recommendation No. 1 is, for 
the most part, included in Reorganization 
Plan No. 5 of 1949, which was submitted by 
the President to the Congress on June 20, 
1949. The Commission favors this plan, 
which would reorganize the Commission by 
placing upon a chairman the responsibility 
for day-to-day administration, and would 
reserve to the Commission the appellate and 
regulatory functions. 

Part (c) of recommendation No. 1 would 
make it mandatory for each head of depart- 
ment or agency to have on his top manage- 
ment staff a director of personnel, who would 
be his principal staff adviser on personnel 
management. 

We agree with the principle behind this 
recommendation, but a majority of the Com- 
mission disagree with expressing it as a 
mandatory requirement. The mandatory 
nature of the proposal fails to take into con- 
sideration situations in which a department 
or agency head may wish to rely for top 
personnel management advice upon a quali- 
fied assistant secretary, deputy head, or other 
staff or operating official. We think it is 
entirely reasonable that a department or 
agency head may depend on a strong general 
operating official or a general manager to see 
that his agency “secures an efficient staff and 
that inefficiency and unnecessary employees 
are constantly weeded out.” There are small 
agencies in the Government service which do 
not need a full-time director of personnel. 

Part (d) of recommendation No. 1 would 
require the Commission to undertake the 
task of developing standards for the opera- 
tion of personnel officers in the departments 
and agencies. The Commission would wel- 
comé this assignment, with the understand- 
ing that sufficient funds will be provided for 
supplementing its inspection staff and for 
maintaining a developmental staff. The 
standards involved will, of course, cover more 
than standards of personnel strength. 

Recommendation No. 2 states that— 

(a) Primary responsibility for recruiting 
and examining Federal employees shculd be 
placed on the departments and agencies; 

(b) Appointing officers should be given 
more leeway than the present “rule of three” 
permits in the selection of personnel from 
among qualified applicants; and 

(c) Far greater emphasis should be placed 
on the development and execution of pro- 
grams designed to attract first-rate young 
men and women for subordinate (junior) 
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professional, scientific, technical, and admin- 
istrative posts. 

We believe that some of the proposals made 
under this recommendation No. 2 are sound. 
We are in complete agreement with part (c), 
for example. However, we believe that in 
some respects, particularly with relation to 
middle- and lower-level positions, the report 
oversimplifies the problem and does not take 
into account the enormous duplication and 
excessive cost of decentralization to agencies 
of the functions of examining and recruiting 
for many jobs in these levels. Furthermore, 
the report proposes that all appointing offi- 
cers be allowed wide discretionary powers 
in making appointments to all positions, 
whereas our experience thus far has shown 
that this wide discretionary selection author- 
ity is unnecessary for proper selection for 
most positions in the middle and lower 
grades. 

In general, we concur with the emphasis 
and implications of the report to the effect 
that decentralization of recruiting and exam- 
ining is most essential with those positions 
which are of a high level and highly complex 
nature. For such positions the requirements 
are usually very specialized and unique in 
nature; the requirements include affirmative 
personality qualifications; there is need for 
wide latitude in the recruiting and selection 
factors and procedures; the amount of com- 
petition is limited; the possibilities of dupli- 
cation of recruiting efforts by various agen- 
cies and resulting excessive costs are less 
than in other fields; the agency is anxious 
to obtain the best qualified recruits available 
in order to get the work done and is willing 
to devote whatever resources are necessary 
to attain that objective. We agree with the 
report as to decentralization in such cases 
with direct supervision by the Civil Service 
Commission, as described later. 

For positions in the middle and lower levels, 
however, particularly those common to many 
agencies, the emphasis in the recruiting and 
examining process should be on more cen- 
tralized and coordinated recruiting which are 
peculiarly adapted to meet these needs eco- 
nomically and efficiently. The centralized re- 
cruiting and examining should be performed 
by the Commission's central or field offices, 
or where appropriate, in the Commission’s 
discretion, for positions common only to a 
few agencies by joint boards. As an illus- 
tration of the need for sound judgment and 
flexibility in applying the principle of decen- 
tralization, a resident of Illinois, an applicant 
for a CAF-11 accountant position under our 
present operation, would have to file only 
one application with the Commission's re- 
gional office in Chicago in order to obtain 
consideration for appointment in various 
agencies throughout the area. Under the 
proposed plan in the Report on Personnel 
Management, the same accountant would 
have to file application with 30 installations 
in the State of Illinois alone (of which 26 
are located in Chicago) with consequent 
needless waste of not only the applicant's 
time and resources but public moneys. 

In the Report on Personnel Management 
it is proposed that the functions of recruit- 
ing and examining for most positions be 
transferred from the Commission to the agen- 
cies. This is in furtherance of the policy 
of decentralization. As indicated, a program 
of decentralization of recruitment and exami- 
nation, with due regard to efficiency and econ- 
omy, is already in operation. It is limited 
to types of activity and to positions which 
experience has shown the agencies are in a 
position to carry on effectively. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly that 
any further decentralization should be ac- 
complished through the present system of 
Boards of Civil Service Examiners and Com- 
mittees of Expert Examiners located in the 
agencies, but approved by and under the 
direct supervision of the Civil Service Com- 
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mission, The responsibility for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of a career service is 
vested by law in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Therefore, the authority for actions 
must be vested in that Commission. Direct 
responsibility and authority for the super- 
vision of the machinery for recruiting, exam- 
ining, and rating must remain vested in 
the Commission even though the operations 
are authorized by the Commission in boards 
of examiners that have a delegated authority. 
The avoidance of personal and political 
favoritism and discrimination requires this. 
Public confidence in the fairness and im- 
partiality of the competitive system also re- 
quires this. 

The report on Personnel Management de- 
scribes a new form of ranking applicants for 
eivil-service positions. It proposes that they 
be ranked and grouped as “outstanding,” 
“well qualified,” “qualified,” and “unquali- 
fied,” and proposes that the appointing of- 
ficer be allowed wide discretionary powers 
in selecting appointees from those categories 
in the order of “outstanding,” “well quali- 
fied,” and finally “qualified.” The report 
recommends that this discretion be applied 
to all positions. 

This degree of selection authority may be 
essential to the selection of persons for high- 
level positions and some medium and even 
a few low-level positions. We believe 
strongly that a serious weakness of the re- 
port lies in the attempt to justify its use 
for all positions. It is a wasteful process 
when applied to most low-level positions and 
even for a major number of medium-level 
positions it permits greater selectivity than 
there is any legitimate need for, and, thus, at 
both levels offers opportunity for personal 
and political discrimination. On the other 
hand, the Civil Service Commission believes 
that the present strict following of numerical 
rating and appointments by the “rule of 
three,” that is, the selection of one of the 
top three in a numerical rating, is unduly 
restrictive and hampers proper and sensible 
selection for many types of positions. 

Flexibility is needed to permit that degree 
of discretion required for the particular job, 
without permitting excessive discretion. The 
degree of discretion should extend from the 
present “rule of three” for most routine low- 
level positions, through a “rule of five” for 
more complex jobs largely in the medium 
level, to the wide degree of discretion recom- 
mended in the report which, we believe, 
should be applicable in the selection at the 
high levels but with authority in the Com- 
mission to permit its use at any high level 
where necessary in the interests of the serv- 
ice. Legislative action to permit this change 
would be necessary. 

Recommendation No. 3 deals with job 
evaluation, position classification, and salary 
and wage administration. It favors (a) es- 
tablishing by law a comprehensive pay policy 
for the entire executive branch; (b) author- 
izing the departments and agencies to evalu- 
ate jobs for pay purposes under standards 
published and enforced by the Commission; 
(c) rewarding administrators and supervi- 
sors for reducing the number of persons on 
the Federal pay roll; (d) fixing and adjusting 
pay rates for postal, clerical, subprofessional, 
and blue-collar jobs in relation to prevail- 
ing rates in industry in local labor-market 
areas; and (e) raising the salary brackets at 
the top of the career service. 

An obviously undesirable feature of pres- 
ent-day salary and wage administration in 
the executive branch is the wide dissimilarity 
of pay statutes. They differ in policy and 
principle, details of position classification, 
general levels of pay, and the relative extent 
to which the Congress, the President, the de- 
partments and agencies, and the Commission 
participate in administration. 

Identity of position classification or pay 
plan, or absolute uniformity in all respects 
among all groups is, of course, not the goal. 
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The objective is coordination, taking into 
consideration the well-known fact, gleaned 
from experience, that position-clascsification 
and pay plans are best administered when 
they are devised to fit differences, as well as 
similarities, in the work and working condi- 
tions of the various groups to which they 
apply. 

The approach to better coordination, the 
Commission agrees, is new legislation, cover- 
ing all executive departments and agencies 
and certain other agencies. Such legislation 
should (1) comprehensively and very broadly 
set forth uniform policies or principles for 
position-classification and pay administra- 
tion—a common frame of reference to which 
all practices and rules shall adhere; (2) clear- 
ly delineate the authority and responsibility 


between the legislative and the executive 


branch, placing in the executive branch full 
power to establish and administer position- 
classification and pay plans, within the legis- 
lative policies and princples laid down 
(among which may be an extreme minimum 
pay rate and an extreme maximum pay rate 
between which all pay schedules shall fall); 
and (3) vest in the Commission adequate co- 
ordinating, rule-making, standards, and en- 
forcement authority. 

The day-by-day administration of job 
evaluation should, as suggested, be the re- 
sponsibility of the departments and agencies, 
under standards published and enforced by 
the Commission. This is not a new pro- 
posal, but one which the Commission has 
repeatedly recommended to Congress and 
which is evidenced (except as to enforce- 
ment power) by Executive Order No. 9512. 

Any maximum rate set by statute should, 
of course, be sufficiently high to permit a 
substantial upward adjustment of existing 
top rates in the career service. The Civil 
Service Commission is definitely in favor of 
raising the salary ceiling of the career serv- 
ice—at present $10,330 under the Classifi- 
cation Act and $12,850 in the postal fleld 
service. We believe, taking into considera- 
tion recent committee action on agency 
heads’ salaries under S. 498, that a ceiling 
of $15,000 per annum is necessary and 
feasible. 

Under the rules of administration of a pay 
plan, provision can and should be made for 
rewarding administrators and supervisors for 
any noteworthy contribution to the efficiency 
and economy of the service. Present regu- 
lations under the Classification Act cite 
“substantial economies in the public service” 
as an example of performance justifying a 
within-grade salary advancement as a reward 
for superior accomplishment, and this can 
be strengthened. 

The problem of operating effectively at the 
lowest possible cost has many sides. It can- 
not be solved by pay incentives alone. 
Greater benefits in this respect can be ex- 
pected from courageous control of expendi- 
tures within the department or agency, based 
on audits by management staffs. 

In connection with recommendation No. 3, 
there is some doubt as to the immediate 
desirability of changing to a general pay 
plan where the rates of pay for postal, cleri- 
cal, and subprofessional positions would be 
fixed and adjusted in the same manner as the 
rates of blue-collar workers are now fixed. 
The latter wages are now fixed by 25 agencies, 
with a variety of local wage boards making 
surveys. After surveys have been made of 
the prevailing rates in private industry in 
the local labor-market areas, the wage boards 
act to fix Government wages in some occu- 
pations and regions. 

The establishment of prevailing rates of 
pay in these and in lower-level clerical 
groups on a regional basis might be made 
practicable by the utilization of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor, which now determines prevailing rates 
of wages on Government contracts and has 
an existing and tested machinery both for 
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making such surveys and for reaching proper 
conclusions. The wage-board machinery used 
by the Navy and some other departments for 
blue-collar workers would be very expensive 
and complicated if extended so as to cover 
about 1,600,000 employees in the lower-pay 
clerical operations throughout the country. 
Moreover, if the separate agencies were en- 
gaged in making these surveys, there would 
be great confusion and undoubtedly much 
dissatisfaction because of the large number of 
inquiries directed to local business and labor 
union sources. Before any such plan is em- 
barked upon, a very careful inquiry should 
be made of the Department of Labor re- 
sources and a canvass of the further resources 
required in personnel and funds. There is 
some difference of opinion with regard to the 
desirability of having different local rates of 
pay and this should be borne in mind before 
embarking upon such a program. It appears 
to us that this question has not been thor- 
oughly thought through. 

Like many of the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission, the proposal in part (d) 
of Recommendation No. 3 stems from the 
Government’s experience in a wartime or 
other tight labor market. An effort is made 
through this proposal to put the Government 
in a position where, considering the relative 
advantages of Government versus private 
employment (such as leave privileges and re- 
tirement benefits), it can compete with other 
employers in a high-wage area with reason- 
able effectiveness. This problem does not 
exist in all areas, nor in all areas to the same 
degree—especially in normal times. It does 
not exist with respect to all position classes 
or grades in the same area to the same degree. 
We doubt whether the size or extent of the 
problem justifies the magnitude of the pro- 
posal in part (d) of Recommendation No. 3 
at this time. 

Rather than to engage at once upon such 
a comprehensive and expensive program, we 
suggest that a simpler plan be tried first. 
Such a plan could be coupled with authority 
to extend it indefinitely in case of an emer- 
gency and would rest, as does the prevailing- 
rate proposal, upon authority granted by the 
legislative branch to the executive branch to 
fix and adjust pay scales within prescribed 
limits. 

We start with the premise that pay scales 
set by the President upon recommendation 
by the Commission, or by the Commission 
itself, would be uniform throughout the 
country. The authority and responsibility to 
establish pay scales initially would neces- 
sarily include the authority and responsi- 
bility to change them. One of the reasons 
for a change of either local or national appli- 
cation is an economic or employment condi- 
tion which prevents or interferes with the 
Government's securing or retaining qualified 
personnel, Whenever for this reason a varia- 
tion of one or more pay scales is required in 
a local labor market or other region, an up- 
ward adjustment would be made for the area 
or region involved. This could be a tempo- 
rary adjustment, or it could be ordered for an 
indefinite length of time. Each such adjust- 
ment would be reviewed, at least once an- 
nually, and as a result of such review, it 
would be continued or discontinued. 

Recommendation No. 4 deals with the de- 
velopment of the career service. It favors 
(a) requiring departments work out, under 
the direction of the Commission, specific 
programs for promoting career employees; 
(b) equipping the Commission in authority 
and resources to develop inter-agency pro- 
motion programs; (c) securing legislative 
backing for training the most promising 
career employees; (d) requiring depart- 
ments and agencies to provide for a positive 
participation of employees in the formulation 
and improvement of Federal personnel poli- 
cies and practices; and (e) simplifying the 
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efficiency rating system and confining its 
use to the development of a better under- 
standing between supervisors and employees. 

The Commission is presently developing a 
statement of promotion principles which, 
when approved, will be issued as a part of the 
Federal Personnel Manual. Tentative plans 
are to require each agency to establish a 
systematic promotion procedure, following 
broad principles outlined in this statement. 
Issuance of this statement will put part (a) 
of Recommendation No. 4 into effect. There- 
after, through our inspection staff, we can 
insure that the agencies actually establish 
suitable plans and can assist them in doing 
50. 
The Commission has had some experience 
with an attempt to develop promotion pro- 
grams across agency lines, as is contemplated 
in part (b) of Recommendation No, 4. This 
experience indicates that an inter-agency 
transfer or promotion p: is an im- 
possible administrative task unless it is con- 
fined to grades or classes which represent in 
one or more agencies a ceiling of opportunity 
or a blind alley. For instance, such a pro- 
gram can be developed at moderate cost if it 
is confined to employees in the higher grades. 
When intelligently planned and administered, 
such a plan would be of advantage to the 
service, 

There are serious objections, however, in 
many minds to the practice of inviting trans- 
fers from one agency to another, Adminis- 
trators are naturally desirous of keeping 
people who are sympathetic with the pur- 
poses of a particular agency and its admin- 
istration, and who are satisfied and produc- 
tive within the agency in which they are 
working. Promotion programs which en- 
able people to rise to their highest abilities 
within the agency in which they have the 
major part of their career are essential. In 
those cases where experience in more than 
one agency will be beneficial to the Govern- 
ment, as in the higher grades, the promotion 
program should be more than mere artificial 
stimulation of promotion across agéncy lines, 
which tends to dissipate the accumulated 
special knowledge, loyalty and faithfulness 
in service which are so essential to good, ef- 
fective and humane administration in a 
democracy where the Government touches 
the lives of many people. 

Legislative support of specific training 
activities is necessary for progress in the 
respect contemplated by part (c) of recom- 
mendation No. 4. The Civil Service Com- 
mission favors such programs as: 

(1) Necessary on-the-job training for 
career employees of a nature that does not 
duplicate training available in recognized 
educational institutions, expenses to be paid 
out of the department’s or agency’s regular 
appropriations; 

(2) The detail, with pay, of scientific, 
technical, and professional career employees 
to recognized universities, laboratories, and 
industrial plants for advanced study, re- 
search, or first-hand experience with im- 
proved methods, technical developments and 
discoveries directly related to the work of 
their agencies; and 

(3) Sabbatical leave every 10 years to 
scientific, professional, technical, and ad- 
ministrative personnel, such periods to be 
spent gaining experience or training of spe- 
cial benefit to the Government. 

The Commission, while sympathetic to the 
idea that administrators can promote the 
effectiveness of the department and the wel- 
fare of the employees by suitable consulta- 
tions between administrators and personnel, 
does not favor the adoption of a mandatory 
rule on that matter. The Commission favors 
a program of encouraging and advising the 
heads of departments and agencies to ex- 
amine their personnel programs and to dis- 
cover for themselves the effectiveness of 
wider consultations, 
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The Commission has for some time given 
much thought to the subject of recommenda- 
tion No, 4 (c), namely, the simplification 
of the efficiency rating system and its use in 
personnel actions. In general, the Civil 
Service Commission views favorably the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government on this point. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission regards as sound the idea 
expressed in the report of improving per- 
formance and the public service by encour- 
aging careful supervision and regular con- 
ferences between supervisors and those 
supervised with regard to the details of their 
work. 

Present laws require efficiency-rating sys- 
tems whether or not they are desired by 
management and whether or not there is 
willingness to try to operate the system for 
the purposes required by law. The laws, 
furthermore, are specific as to the uses of 

. efficiency ratings. The result is that their 
real management value is obscured by the 
mandate that they must be made and by 
mandates as to how they shall be used. The 
opportunity to discover that efficiency rat- 
ings may be advantageous to management 
end employees is too frequently lost in the 
surge of resentment against being compelled 
to do something that is not apparently nec- 
essary. 

We believe 

(1) that all legal provisions requiring the 
administration of efficiency rating systems 
should be repealed; 

(2) that no laws or regulations should 
require the use of ability and service record 
ratings as the basis for any personnel action; 

(3) that in lieu thereof there should be 
established wherever possible methods of 
measuring ability and service so that agen- 
cies which so desire may have a means of 
determining the performance of employees; 

(4) that safeguards against possible 
abuses should be provided through approval 
of such plans by the Commission. 

Recommendation No. 5 deals with the sep- 
aration of employees. It favors (a) chang- 
ing present reduction-in-force laws so as to 
permit the retention of the best qualified, ir- 
respective of other considerations; and (b) 
providing a more workable method for sep- 
arating ineficient employees. Details are 
given in recommendations Nos. 23 and 24. 

Briefly stated, the recommendation with 
respect to reduction-in-force procedures is 
based on the concept that a reduction in 
force is an adjustment or reorganization to 
carry on an activity with fewer employees. 
The approach, therefore, is that of organ- 
izing a smaller new unit to replace the cur- 
rent larger unit. Selections for the smaller 
new unit are to be made from the group of 
employees in the old unit, retaining those 
who are best qualified for continuing posi- 
tions, with preference for present position 
incumbents, or with preference on basis of 
military service or years of service, only 
within the same level of qualifications based 
on ability, past performance and future po- 
tentlal—the levels being Outstanding.“ 
“Well qualified,” and “Qualified.” Inciden- 
tally, the plan in recommendation No. 23 
does not exactly support the phrase “best 
qualified * * * irrespective of other 
considerations,” used in recommendation No. 
5 (a). 

Our judgment is that the proposed plan, 
as set forth in recommendation No. 23 is 
too cumbersome to be practicable. The ne- 
cessity for rating each individual in a large 
unit where only a few are to be separated is 
obviously expensive, unnecessary, and time 
consuming. In addition, the judgments in- 
volved are more complex even than those in- 
volved in efficiency ratings. For example, 
what is “future potential?” How long is 
the future? Potentiality for what? 

In lieu of this recommendation, we sug- 
gest an amendment of existing law which will 
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permit the Commission to work out a reten- 
tion plan that will recognize— 

(1) those with substantial, service-con- 
nected disabilities (civilian or military) who 
are fully qualified for continuing work; 

(2) those with veteran preference, without 
jeopardizing others with much greater claims 
based on many more years of service; and 

(3) those with exceptional qualifications 
who should be retained in order to promote 
the efficiency of the service. 

Recommendation No. 5 (b) deals with the 
separation of incompetent employees. 

Under present laws and regulations, there 
are two ways by which an incompetent em- 
ployee (who has completed his probationary 
period) may be separated, namely, by the 
preferment of charges, and by action of an 
unsatisfactory efficiency rating. The second 
procedure is connected with the present ef- 
ficiency rating system. If that is changed 
in the manner we have indicated, there will 
be but one removal method, the preferring 
of charges, which under present law can be 
simple and direct. The Civil Service Com- 
mission agrees with the Hoover Report that 
this is desirable. 

Probably some of the lack of simplicity in 
actual practice in the past under this pro- 
cedure has arisen because dismissals within 
some agencies have been regarded as a griev- 
ance. Some agencies have, unwisely we be- 
lieve, allowed such matters to be taken up 
through their grievance procedure, In many 
agencies the grievance procedure is unneces- 
sarily elaborate even for the handling of 
ordinary grievances, which usually prove to 
be complaints against supervisors, complaints 
of too difficult or unfavorable assignments, 
complaints against physical or personal work- 
ing conditions, ete., but such procedure 
should never be used when the agency de- 
sires to separate an employee for incom- 
petence, unsatisfactory work, or for what is 
know as “cause,” that is, some particular 
misbehavior. Separations of individuals 
from the service should not be handled under 
this procedure, and if these rules are so 
simplified, the delays which have been 
charged (but which were never necessary) 
will not arise, 

With regard to Recommendations No, 5 (b) 
and the plan set forth further in Recom- 
mendation No. 24, we are in general agree- 
ment, with one important exception. Ref- 
erence is made to the proposal that there be 
general opportunity to appeal to the Civil 
Service Commission. We appreciate that 
veterans now have such an appeal, but this 
is a preference granted only to veterans. 
Like other preferences, it would cease to exist 
if the same right or privilege were granted 
to non-veterans. Inevitably to extend this 
privilege would result in greater difficulty 
and consequent delay in removing from the 
Government service incompetent employees, 
and considerable expense would result. 

Recommendations No. 6 through No. 29 
of the personnel management report repeat 
in greater detail Recommendations No. 1 
through No. 5, which are discussed above. 
Since we have already indicated our views 
on the principles involved in the report, no 
further comments are submitted on these 
detailed recommendations. 

The statements made in this report repre- 
sent our best judgment based upon past 
experience and our studies to date of the 
recommendations of the Commission on the 
Organization of the Executive Branch. We 
will continue to study and appraise those 
recommendations with the object of modify- 
ing present Civil Service procedures when- 
ever we believe the facts developed by our 
studies warrant such modification. 

The Commission will be glad to furnish 
any additional information which may assist 
your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry B. MITCHELL, 
President, 
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ECA CONTRIBUTION TO EUROPE—STATE- 
MENT BY CHARLES P. MCCORMICK 


Mr. OCONOR. Mr. President, at the 
recent International Labor Conference in 
Geneva, at which I had the honor to rep- 
resent the United States Senate in the 
United States Government delegation, 
the representative of the employers of 
the country was Mr. Charles P. McCor- 
mick, of Baltimore, an industrialist who 
has gained national prominence because 
of his outstandingly successful labor re- 
lations methods. 

Mr. McCormick returned just a few 
days ago from Europe, where he had 
spent 10 weeks studying conditions in 
England, Holland, Italy, France, and 
Switzerland. 

It deserves to be said here that Mr. 
McCormick discharged with splendid 
judgment and ability his responsibilities 
as representative of the employers of the 
country at this important international 
labor gathering. He was indeed a 
worthy representative of the American 
free enterprise system. I am sure that 
if the people of Europe, and particularly 
the leaders, could have the opportunity 
to meet more men like Mr. McCormick, 
and to discuss with them in friendly con- 
ference their mutual problems, the re- 
habilitation of Europe’s economy would 
be speeded, and the mutual trust and 
understanding among the various na- 
tions would De immensely improved. 

Mr. McCormick’s observations, based 
on 2 varied business experience and a 
proven facility for sensing developments 
in the economic field, are-worthy of the 
attention-of the Members of this dis- 
tinguished body. 

I ask unanimous consent that, as re- 
ported by the Associated Press, they be 
printed herewith as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

McCormick Laups ECA As EUROPE'S LIFELINE 

New Tonk, July 23.—Charles P. McCormick 
was back from the International Labor Or- 
ganization Conference in Switzerland today 
with praise for the United States Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 

The ECA is “the strongest support of the 
whole economic and political structure of 
Europe,” said McCormick, head of a Balti- 
more spice firm and the United States em- 
ployer delegate to the conference, 

McCormick; his wife; his son, Charles P. 
McCormick, Jr., and his daughter and son- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Beane, Jr., arrived 
last night on the liner Mauretania, 


COLD WAR COLDER 


He said he found the cold war was getting 
“colder instead of hotter” during a 10-week 
visit to England, Holland, Italy, France, and 
Switzerland. 

“There is too much planned economy and 
too little freedom of choice in Europe today,” 
he said. “Such conditions lead to the re- 
striction of a nation’s productivity, elimi- 
nate competition and opportunity and freeze 
a worker's earning power.“ 

McCormick said American delegates to the 
ILO Conference demonstrated “the virtues 
of enlightened capitalism, as compared with 
the nationalization and socialistic programs 
of many other nations.” 

It was the thirty-second meeting of the 
ILO, last surviving agency of the old League 
of Nations. It now is affiliated with the 
United Nations. 
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McCormick said the functions of the ILO 
include “the collection and distribution of 
information on all subjects relating to the 
international adjustment of conditions of in- 
dustrial life and labor.” 

Sixty-one nations belong to ILO, he added. 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC PACT—EDITORIAL 
FROM REGISTER-GUARD, EUGENE, 
OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, one of 
the best editorials I have read on the 
North Atlantic Pact issue was published 
recently in the Eugene Register-Guard, 
of Eugene, Oreg., my home town news- 
paper. It is so completely in line with 
the issue as I have seen it that I ask 
unanimous consent to have the entire 
editorial printed in the body of the REC- 
on as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DECISION IS CUE FOR PACT 


Nobody can view the North Atlantic 
Pact—about to be confirmed by the United 
States Senate—without some misgivings, 
but we stand with those who feel that it is 
at least a first step toward implementing 
democratic policy both in and out of 
United Nations. In fact, we have been com- 
mitted to some such course since long be- 
fore the Atlantic Pact was thought of as 
such. Since we first agreed to participate 
in the effort to set up some form of world 
government, we have been committed to 
find some means to back up the principles 
which we have shouted from the housetops. 

To all of the arguments that this is not 
the best possible plan of action we respond 
that it is at least a plan of action, and we 
are reminded of the irritable old colonel of 
artillery who pounced on the earnest young 
lieutenant who was holding up fire to figure 
out exactly the best angle to shoot from: 

“Damn it all, young man,” raved the col- 
onel, the worst plan in the world well exe- 
cuted is a * * better than the per- 
fect plan never carried out. Get going!” 

The North Atlantic Pact does not take us 

out of United Nations. Properly guided it 
provides a means by which the allied west- 
ern nations can cooperate more effectively 
within United Nations. It meets the Rus- 
sians with the only arguments which they 
seem to respect—the readiness to use force. 
It does not mean that force will be used, but 
that force can be applied and quickly if ag- 
gressions do not stop. 
| Effective world government is to be de- 
sired but it cannot be created overnight. We 
have our own long and bitter experience in 
trying to form a Federal union to remind us 
that any effort to form a world union will 
be slow and difficult. 
Decision is always better than indecision, 
and if the North Atlantic Pact merely gives 
the western nations an instrument for de- 
cisions it will have a good result. 

How far we can afford to go in rearming 
the nations of western Europe is another 
problem. There again it stands to reason 
that we shall have to give them such aid 
as we can afford while insisting that they 
must exert themselves to the limit in self- 
help. Much progress has been made under 
the Marshall plan for economic aid, despite 
its many faults. Much progress can be 
made under the North Atlantic Pact which 
supplements the Marshall plan with a pro- 
gram of concerted action in the field of 
politics. 


There is no drawing back from the course 
to which we are dedicated, costly and dan- 
gerous as it may be. The most important 
thing is that the ultimate goal shall not be 
lost to view and that is some form of world 
union under which nations can begin to 
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disarm and submit their disputes to de- 
cisions of law instead of force. 

We cannot achieve these aims by passive 
policies. We must take risks. 


PRICING PRACTICES—MORATORIUM 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1008) to 
Gefine the application of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and the Clayton 
Act to certain pricing practices, which 
were, on page 2, line 15, to strike out all 
after “faith” down to and including 
competition)“ in line 17 and insert ex- 
cept where such absorption of freight 
would be such that its effect upon com- 
petition may be that prohibited by this 
section”; on page 3, lines 9 and 10, strike 
out “(other than a discrimination which 
will substantially lessen competition)” 
and insert “(if the discrimination is not 
such that its effect upon competition may 
be that prohibitec by this section)“; on 
page 3, line 14, after “competitor” insert 
a comma and “and this may include the 
maintenance, above or below the price of 
such competitor, of a differential in price 
which such seller customarily main- 
tains,” and on page 4, line 7, strike out 
“substantial and probative evidence” 
and insert “reasonable probability.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House, ask a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. McCar- 
RAN, Mr. O’Conor, and Mr. WILEY con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. LONG subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I should like to enter a motion 
to reconsider the vote by which Senate 
bill 1008 was sent to conference. 

It was my understanding, having over- 
heard a conversation between the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], that we were to be notified 
before a motion was made to send that 
bill to conference. I made a speech on 
the floor of the Senate and stated that 
I personally thought it would be in the 
interest of the small-business people of 
the country if that bill never went to 
conference. I thought we were to be 
notified, and I was on my way to the 
Senate Chamber at the time the motion 
was made. I should like at this time to 
enter a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was sent to conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Louisiana enters a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which Senate bill 
1008 was sent to conference, and invites 
the attention of the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran]. All the Senator 
from Louisiana can do at this time is 
enter the motion. It cannot be acted 
upon at this time. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I had 
understood that we were to be advised 
when this motion was brought up, in 
order that we could make a motion to 
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concur in the House amendments. I 
was present in the Chamber, but there 
was so much confusion that I did not 
hear the motion of the Senator from 
Nevada. I assumed that we would have 
an opportunity to present our motion to 
concur in the House amendments. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I will fur- 
ther state that I had been discussing a 
compromise on this matter with the 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney]. It was his understanding 
also that no action would be taken until 
we had had an opportunity to consider 
the House amendments and to move to 
concur in them, or possibly agree upon 
the final form the bill should take. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I had also been in 
those conferences, and had the same im- 
pression. I was very much surprised. 
when I was notified a few minutes ago 
that the bill had already been sent to 
conference. I wonder if the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada would 
agree to set aside the action of the Sen- 
ate sending the bill to conference, so as 
to give us an opportunity to be heard in 
support of our motion to concur in the 
House amendments, or at least wait until 
we can see what we can do in the way of 
working out a compromise with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to associate myself with the requests 
which previously have been made, and 
I desire to express the hope that the able 
and generous Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran] will comply with the requests. 
Some of us feel very strongly that the 
House amendments are desirable, and we 
should like at least to have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard before disposition of 
this matter is made. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
order that the Senate may know the his- 
tory of this proposed legislation, it is 
well to state that the bill passed the Sen- 
ate and went to the House of Represent- 
atives and was there amended. A mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
with respect to the bill has been here for 
some time. I shall have to guess, at the 
moment, about the length of time, but I 
think it has been here about 3 weeks. If 
I am in error on that matter, I stand 
ready to be corrected. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] and the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER] came to me and asked 
me that they be notified so that they 
could be present when any motion on 
this matter was made. Isaw the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] on the 
floor today. I thought the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] was on the floor. 
The Senator from Georgia (Mr. Rus- 
SELL] had also expressed a desire to be 
present when this matter was discussed, 
and I saw him on the floor. So I made 
the motion. 

The matter had remained undisposed 
of too long. There has been a great de- 
mand from various Senators that some- 
thing be done about it. 

I made the motion which I think I 
should have made, namely, that the bill 
go to conference, and I sent to the Chair 
the names of the suggested conferees. 
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In justice to the bill and in view of its 
importance to the country, I cannot con- 
sent to any other course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
to reconsider has been entered, and will 
be taken up later. 

Mr. LONG subsequently said: Mr. Pres- 
ident, I should like to state for the Rec- 
orp that earlier today, when the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
moved that the Senate disagree to the 
House amendments to Senate bill 1008, 
and to send the bill to conference, that 
action was in conflict with an agree- 
ment he had had with the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Kerauver] to which 
I was a witness and to which the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] also was a 
witness, to the effect that he would notify 
us at the time when he was ready to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of that matter. 

It was my feeling that the House 
- amendments were absolutely essential to 
protect the small-business people of the 
Nation. I had read in the Journal of 
Commerce an item to the effect that cer- 
tain Members of the House of Represent- 
atives hoped that in conference they 
would be able to throw out the House 
amendments which had the purpose of 
protecting the small-business men of the 
Nation, 

I wished to discuss that matter when 
the subject came up. I was discussing 
it with the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney], when sud- 
denly, completely to my surprise, the 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], in a low tone of voice, earlier 
today, moved that the Senate disagree 
with the amendments of the House, re- 
quest a conference on that matter with 
the House, and that the conferees on the 
part of the Senate be appointed. 

It is true that the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] was on the 
floor at the time; but he was talking to 
the distinguished Presiding Officer at the 
moment, and did not hear the motion. 
For that matter, several other Senators 
who are interested in the matter did not 
hear the motion, either. 

It was only after the motion had been 
agreed to, that I obtained the floor and 
moved that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the motion was agreed to. 
I felt that we should have a chance to ex- 
plain why we felt the House amendments 
should be agreed to by the Senate. 

When the senior Senator from Nevada 
stated that he would notify us when he 
was ready to proceed with the considera- 
tion of this matter, I understood that 
that meant he would tell us personally, 
rather than simply rise and make the 
motion, for of course he knew there was 
opposition to it. 

I should like to state that at the con- 
venience of the majority leader, and 
without affecting the status of the un- 
finished business, I shall move that the 
Senate reconsider the vote by which this 
bill was sent to conference. At that 
time I shall ask that a quorum call be 
had, and following that I shall present 
my arguments why the motion should be 
reconsidered and why we should be heard 
on the question of placing the House 
amendments in the bill. I think the 
amendments which have been made by 
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the House of Representatives should be 
agreed to by the Senata. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I was 
on the floor at the time, and I heard the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada make 
the motion that the Senate disagree to 
the House amendments, request a con- 
ference thereon with the House, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. I do not wish to get 
into any altercation in regard to any 
understanding about which I do not 
know. 

Personally, the action which was taken 
pleased me very much, because the pro- 
posed legislation has been hanging fire 
for 3 or 4 weeks. Regardless of 
whether Senators favor or oppose the 
amendments which have been adopted 
by the House of Representatives, I think 
all Senators who are interested in the 
matter should have their day in court, 
so to speak. 

I should like to say to the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana that his rights 
have been fully protected, for the motion 
to reconsider has been properly filed. 
Every argument he wishes to make re- 
garding the proposed legislation can now 

be made. Of course, if some Senator had 

moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table, the Senator from Lou- 
isiana would have been cut off without 
having an opportunity to engage in any 
debate at all on the subject in which he 
is interested. However, I am satisfied 
that all Members of the Senate were con- 
siderate of the Senator's position in the 
matter. 

I agree with the Senator from Louisi- 
ana that his motion to reconsider is 
timely. I hope he will bring it up as soon 
as possible, so that we may finally dis- 
pose of the matter, because this measure 
has been passed by both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives; and in 
the final analysis, the question is whether 
we shall accept the conference report or 
whether we shall not. The sooner we 
can obtain a conference report on the 
bill, the better it will be, I think. 

So, Mr. President, I hope there will 
not be further argument between Sena- 
tors as to who said what. 

Of course I hope the Senator from 
Louisiana will have an opportunity to 
present his arguments. But I appeal to 
him to present his arguments and let 
this bill be sent to conference, so that 
we may obtain final action on it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I may say 
the fact that the House amendments 
have been before the Senate for 3 weeks 
was completely at the option of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. He could have made 
a motion at any moment. All we asked 
was the right to know that he was going 
to make such a motion, so we could have 
a chance to be heard. The Senate passed 
the bill and agreed to the Kefauver 
amendment, which would have saved the 
Robinson-Patman Act. I believe that 
was one of the finest acts ever drawn for 
the protection of small-business people. 
When the bill went to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, an effort was made to cut 
out the Kefauver amendment so as to 
destroy the Robinson-Patman Act. The 
House would not agree toit. The House 
inserted in the bill even stronger lan- 
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guage to protect the Robinson-Patman 
Act. Here, we see in the Journal of Com- 
merce that this bill is to go to conference, 
and every effort once again made to take 
the amendment out of the bill, although 
both Houses have agreed to it. It would 
be against the rules to do it. Neverthe- 
less, we read in the press that it is going 
to be attempted. . 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 4830) making appropria- 
tions for foreign aid for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the second committee amend- 
ment, which is the pending question. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 3, 
beginning in line 2, it is proposed to 
strike out ‘$1,074,000,000" and insert 
“$1,000,000,000.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 2021) to provide increased pen- 
sions for widows and children of de- 
ceased members and retired members vf 
the Police Department and the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 4963) to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 2021) to provide 
increased pensions for widows and chil- 
dren of deceased members and retired 
members of the Police Department and 
the Fire Department of the District of 
Columbia, and it was signed by the Vice 
President. 


REPORT BY SENATOR ELLENDER ON HIS 
VISIT TO WESTERN EUROPE 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
gave notice yesterday that I would haye 
a few words to say with respect to the 
trip I recently made to western Europe. 
As most Senators know, i was selected as 
adviser to the United States delegation 
at the second assembly of the World 
Health Organization, which met at 
Rome, Italy. ' 

It is not my intention to indulge in too 
many details of my trip, but I merely 
wish to make a few observations and 
suggestions as a result of what I saw and 
of what I heard people say about the ECA 
program at work. 

Soon after reaching Rome, I obtained 
permission from the chairman of our 
delegation to visit various portions of 
Italy with a view of ascertaining how 
effectively ECA funds are being used, I 
made three trips by automobile through 
Italy, on my own initiative and at my 
own expense. I went to the south along 
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the coast as far as Salerno, to the north 
as far as Florence and returned to Rome 
by way of Pisa. When I completed 
my duties as adviser to our delegation, 
I left Rome for Milan, by way of 
Ravenna and other important cities in 
the heart of the Po Valley. These trips 
carried me through the most important 
agricultural and industrial sections of 
Italy and I was able to obtain a very good 
picture of the situation in that country. 

I wish to say that I was agreeably 
surprised at the change which has taken 
place in all the countries I visited, in con- 
trast to the conditions which existed 
there 3 years ago when I visited the same 
countries. A man would have to be 
totally blind to fail to note decided im- 
provement. Retail stores were filled 
with goods and merchandise. Restau- 
rants were well supplied with food. More 
people were at work. A feeling of assur- 
ance was noticeable among the people of 
most of the countries I visited. I asked 
many persons, in every walk of life, 
about the improvement of conditions, 
during the last 3 years. They were 
unanimous in saying that there has been 
considerable progress. Many agreed 
that although progress had been made 
there was room for improvement, espe- 
cially was that sentiment often expressed 
among the working classes. I found 
that the cost of goods was extremely 
high. I visited hotels, restaurants, and 
many stores, including grocery stores, 
butcher shops, shoe shops, department 
stores, and drug stores. I talked to cab 
drivers, farmers, salesmen, laborers, shop 
owners, government officials, doctors— 
in fact, to people in all waiks of life. In 
every country I visited, with the probable 
exception of England and Holland, I 
found that the cost of living was totally 
out of line with the wages paid to the 
workers. Except in the two countries 
I have just mentioned, I found that the 
cost of food and clothing is about the 
same as it is in the United States. I in- 
quired of the storekeepers how they were 
progressing, whether their present profits 
were comparable to those of 3 years ago. 
Most of them reported some improve- 
ment, but complained that as time went 
on, taxes took a greater share of their 
profits. 

As I moved about Italy, I inquired 
about the use to which ECA counterpart 
funds are being put. I found that most 
of the counterpart funds are being used 
most appropriately. I visited many irri- 
gation and reclamation projects which 
are being financed through ECA funds 
in order to reclaim considerable areas of 
land on the Volturno and Sele Rivers, 
and in other sections of Italy. I found 
that the projects which are being un- 
dertaken in Italy with ECA counterpart 
funds are accomplishing two things. 
They are giving employment to many 
men and women who otherwise would be 
unemployed, and they are creating more 
cultivable land to help Italy increase her 
food production, which is most necessary. 

Viewing the projects which are being 
‘developed in Italy through ECA funds, 
I was reminded very much of the old 
WPA days in the United States when, in 
order to give employment, many people 
were made to do work by hand. Not far 
from the Sele River, I noticed as many 
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as 700 Italians with picks and shovels 
digging a canal about 30 feet wide and 
about 10 feet deep, to be used to carry 
water for irrigation purposes. I asked 
why machinery was not used. The an- 
swer, of course, was that one of the great 
difficulties confronting Italy is unem- 
ployment. Iam told that unemployment 
there has reached a dangerous ‘stage, 
with over 2,000,000 persons out of work. 

My survey of Italy convinces me that 
there is much food, much clothing, 
much of everything, but a large per- 
centage of the people have not sufficient 
money with which to buy the goods they 
need, for the simple reason that prices 
are too high. The wages that workmen 
receive is far out of line with the prices 
that they must pay for food and 
clothing. 

In my visits to Switzerland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg, as 
well as Germany and England, I found 
the same pattern; that is, goods are 
plentiful, both articles of food and ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel, but the prices 
were so far beyond the reach of the peo- 
ple that they are unable to purchase sup- 
plies for their everyday needs. As I 
indicated a few minutes ago, although» 
prices were high in Holland and Great 
Britain, the wages paid to workers in 
those countries were more in line with 
the cost of living. Aside from that, as 
most Senators. know, price control still 
prevails in those two countries, and it is 
particularly rigid in England. If it were 
not for price controls in England, with 
the shortage of food in that country to- 
day, Iam sure there would be many peo- 
ple going hungry. 

Industry has made tremendous prog- 
ress in all of the countries I visited, but 
the movement of finished goods has 
slowed down considerably in the last few 
months, from what I have been able to 
learn. Every industrial owner or op- 
erator with whom I talked reported the 
same trend. The situation has reached 
such a point that the countries we are 
now assisting are suffering from the same 
difficulty we are now experiencing in the 
United States. As Senators know, many 
of our industrial plants have slowed down 
considerably, and unemployment faces 
us, because many factories have been 
overproducing to such an extent that 
they cannot find outlets for all their 
manufactured products. Industry in 
western Europe, in my opinion, has 
reached that point. Manufacturers have 
reached the point where they cannot 
move their entire output either at home 
or abroad. The only difference between 
us and those countries is, we are able to 
produce, in almost any category, a fin- 
ished product much cheaper than they 
and unless 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to the 
Senator from Texas? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is that because of 
the lack of purchasing power among the 
people, or is it because they do not need 
the articles? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I have just indi- 
eated, it is because most of the people 
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do not have sufficient money with which 
to buy the products they need. I talked 
to many workmen in each of the coun- 
tries visited, with a view of ascertaining 
their compensations. A bricklayer or a 
carpenter in France, or in Belgium or 
in Luxemburg, receives from $4.50 to 
$5.50 a day for 8 hours’ work. His cost 
of living is as great as that of a car- 
penter or bricklayer in this country, yet 
the scale of wages in western Europe 
is about a third of what it is in America. 
The goods are available, and they are 
badly needed by the people, but those 
who need them do not have sufficient 
money with which to buy them. With 
few exceptions, I found that it required 
from 75 to 85 percent of a wage earner’s 
pay for food alone. 

I feel that a good deal of the money we 
are sending to western Europe is missing 
the target. That is, it has brought some 
prosperity and, with it, high prices. 
It serves no good purpose to create abun- 
dance unless the people are able to par- 
take of that abundance. After the war 
there was a market for all the steel Bel- 
gium could produce. There was a mar- 
ket in America for many European prod- 
ucts—automobiles from England and 
wines and fats from Italy. But when we 
reached full production our cupboards 
became full and we accumulated a sur- 
plus. We can undersell the Europeans, 
and, consequently, a substantial portion 
of their market over here has disap- 
peared. 

Four years ago we were told that in 
order to put Great Britain on her feet 
we would have to lend her almost $4,000,- 
600,000. We made that loan, and by way 
of other loans and ECA grants we have 
made additional billions available to the 
British. In spite of all this American 
aid, Great Britain is still in bad shape. 
I say this not by way of criticism. The 
facts are based upon actual observation. 
I grant that my survey was superficial, 
but after my stay in Italy I spent 3 weeks 
in making this survey in other countries, 
at my own expense, in order to ascertain 
for myself whether the continuation of 
the spending of ECA funds would do the 
job unless cooperation was practiced by 
the countries we are assisting. Perhaps 
we should strengthen the bill which is 
now before the Senate so that we shall 
be able to say to those countries, “Here 
is a pie cut into 16 pieces. Each piece 
of pie represents so much money for each 
of you. If you—England, France, or Bel- 
gium—want a piece of the pie, you must 
conform to certain requirements.” 

As will be recalled, when the Marshall 
plan first came before the Senate some 
of us thought something like that should 
be done, but the State Department pre- 
yailed on us not to do so. The State 
Department felt that the matter could 
be worked out to the satisfaction of all. 
As I see the picture, unless there is a 
drastic change in the manner in which 
the ERP nations are now acting toward 
each other, with particular reference to 
the exchange of currencies, the Marshall 
plan is doomed to failure. Convertibility 
of currency is the most important thing 
to be done if the Marshall plan is to 
work successfully. The countries of 
western Europe must have faith in one 
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another’s currencies, and must use them 
freely to buy from one another as they 
did before the war. 

Crossing the border from Luxemburg 
into Belgium I noticed two automobiles 
each with a Holland license. They had 
eggs, chickens, and bacon on board. I 
became suspicious and began to inquire. 
The drivers said they had to bring along 
produce of some kind that could be sold 
readily in order to pay for the gasoline 
they needed to travel from their coun- 
try to other countries. I saw the same 
condition at other borders. In other 
words, the money issued by the countries 
whence those persons came could not 
be used to buy gasoline, a necessity for 
the everyday flow of commerce, in other 
countries. I say that in order for the 
Marshall plan to succeed it is necessary 
that something be done now—not next 
year, but now—to make it possible for 
the countries of western Europe to trade 
with one another as heretofore. 

I received information from several 
high officials of countries we are now 
assisting that if it were left to the con- 
tinental nations of western Europe they 
would have no difficulty in getting to- 
gether, but the country which stands in 
the way—and we are backing it—is Great 
Britain. There can be no doubt about 
that. From information received by me 
from a reliable source, I am convinced 
there would be no difficulty in solving 
the problem of their currency and com- 
modity exchanges if it were not for the 
fact that the United Kingdom interferes 
and objects to the plan. I suppose the 
United Kingdom has a good reason to do 
so. I do not desire to discuss the situa- 
tion in Great Britain at this time, except 
to repeat the statement I made on the 
Senate floor 4 years ago, that I cannot 
see any hope for the United Kingdom to 
develop or maintain itself as in the past. 
It is a serious situation when one na- 
tion is permitted to hold back progress 
in western Europe, as is now the case. 
I hope the Administrator of this program, 
who is clothed with full power to do so, 
will facilitate the interchange of cur- 
rencies among all of the nations we are 
assisting. 

I wish to emphasize another point 
which I mentioned & while ago. We 
have been urged to make enormous ad- 
vances to our friends across the seas in 
order to stave off communism. One of 
the major reasons advanced is that un- 
less we do so we are leaving these coun- 
tries exposed to the inroads of commu- 
nism, 

I believe that unless the governments 
of western Europe do something soon to 
close the deep chasm which exists be- 
tween the buying power of workers and 
the high cost of the essential goods they 
need, the very thing we are fighting to 
prevent will occur. There can be no 
doubt about that. I visited the homes of 
many families who spend almost every 
penny earned by the head of the fam- 
ily for food alone. They have nothing 
left over with which to purchase wear- 
ing apparel and other necessities. Many 
of them are in rags. Something should 
be done to correct that situation. How 
it is to be done, I do not know, but I 
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should like to see an investigation made 
by our “watchdog committee.” It would 
be valuable information if the “watch 
dog committee” could find out how much 
mark-up is being made by manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers, and retailers in those 
countries. From what I have observed 
it is excessive. If one goes to a hotel in 
Paris or anywhere in Belgium, he pays 
a rate of $10 a day for a room and in 
addition, he is charged as much as the 
traffic will bear in the way of service 
charges, which range from 10 to 20 per- 
cent. Iam inclined to believe that simi- 
lar pricing practices are being indulged 
in by some of the merchants and busi- 
nessmen throughout those countries. 
Unless we encourage these governments 
to make it possible for workmen to obtain 
the necessities of life at prices commen- 
surate with the wages they receive, the 
evil forces we are now fighting are bound 
to prevail. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr, KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Louisiana whether in his 


opinion some of the trouble is not due to 


the inability of the socialized industries 
of these countries to produce goods at 
prices which people can afford to pay. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would not say 
that, because the condition exists not 
only in countries which are well along 
the road to socialism, like Great Britain, 
but it exists in Belgium, which is not 
socialized. Luxemburg is not socialized 
and Holland is not socialized. The same 
situation which I have described exists 
in those countries, as it does in others, 
except as I pointed out a while ago, it is 
not co apparent in Holland and in Great 
Britain, for the reason that there are 
price controls in those countries; wages 
are more or less frozen at a certain level, 
and the costs of goods are reduced by 
means of subsidization. 

I should like to point out further to 


. the distinguished Senator that in Great 


Britain there is a situation, of course, 
which does not exist in any other country 
I visited. The Government of Great 
Britain has absolute and positive control 
over the output of every factory and 
every farm in the British Isles. For in- 
stance, if a farmer has in excess of 12 
chickens, he has to report that fact toa 
central agency. If the production of 
eggs is over a certain amount per week, 
he has to send the excess eggs to the 
central agency so that they can be sold 
at a fixed price. A man cannot kill more 
than one hog per year, regardless of how 
many he raises on his farm; he must 
send the excess to a central agency where 
it is sold at a fixed price. The same con- 
ditions prevail as to practically every 
other commodity. 

A person cannot buy in any store any 
exportable goods that are manufactured 
in the British Isles, without paying a tax 
ranging from 33 to 40 percent. The 
stores are filled with inferior products 
which the British cannot export. Such 
articles can be bought at fixed prices, 
but the exportable products, such as 
good quality liquor or shoes, carry a pro- 
hibitive tax. 
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One day I went to a store and had the 
clerk examine the shoes that I am now 
wearing. I asked him how much I 
would have to pay in his store for a 
pair of similar shoes. He examined 
them and said they would cost about 
$22. I told him that I had paid $18.50 
last year for the same shoes in the 
United States. He said, “You forget 
that because this shoe is an exportable 
shoe I have to add a 40-percent tax on 
it.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is it not a fact that 
there are many articles manufactured 
in Britain which the British people 
themselves cannot buy, but which are 
exclusively for export, so that the Brit- 
ish can get dollar balances in order to be 
able to get the things they must have? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what I am 
trying to bring out. There can be no 
doubt about it. And in order to carry 
out that program, the British Govern- 
ment has absolute control of the output 
of every factory and every farm in the 
British Isles. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stennis in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator spoke of the 
price level on the Continent, particularly 
in Holland and Belgium, being as high 
as in the other countries. Is it not true 
that their economy is so interlocked with 
the economy of France and Great Britain 
that they necessarily have the same price 
levels? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I do not think they 
are that closely connected. For in- 
stance, in Luxemburg or in Belgium, or 
in some of the other countries, a person 
can buy what he wants if he has the 
money with which to buy it, without hav- 
ing to pay an excessive tax. 

Mr. KEM. But none of those small 
countries produce more than a small pro- 
portion of the goods consumed by the 
people. Is not that true? They are de- 
pendent on the other countries for a large 
part of their goods, are they not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is true. 

Mr. KEM. Is not the refusal of the 
Socialist Government of England to agree 
to an interchange of currencies with the 
Continental countries the main reason 
why that cannot be accomplished? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There can be no 
question about that. That is why I be- 
lieve there would be no difficulty in get- 
ting agreements among the countries of 
western Europe, on the Continent, if it 
were not for the fact that Great Britain 
is holding back. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, since 
the Senator has been interrupted, I 
should like to ask him a question in re- 
gard to what he said about the farms. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I shall be glad to 
answer any question. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator says 
England has absolute control over every 
chicken and every egg, and soon. That 
is almost comparable to the so-called 
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Brannan plan of complete control. How 
does that work out in Great Britain? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The farmers do not 
like the many controls imposed upon 
them. 

Mr. WHERRY. 
the inquiry. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not wish to com- 
pare the conditions in Great Britain with 
those in the United States should the 
Brannan plan be enacted. 

We have spent a great deal of money 
in Europe and Great Britain has been 
the chief beneficiary. The British have 
received a loan of $3,750,000,000 from us, 
a couple of billion dollars more under the 
Marshall plan, and considerable sums 
from other sources. With all that 
assistance Great Britain today is worse 
off than any of the other countries I 
visited which are receiving Marshall plan 
aid. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why is that? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Four years ago, and 
again last year—and I know the senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON], 
who does me the honor to listen to what 
I have to say, agrees with me, and I 
think we voted together on the British 
loan propos al 

Mr. WHERRY. There are others who 
agree with the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There were quite a 
few others. The point I desire to em- 
phasize is, that the United Kingdom has 
no natural resources of any kind except 
coal, which is very expensive to mine, 
and she produces only about 40 percent 
of her food, and a bare one-seventh of 
her iron ore requirements. She must 
import everything else. She must take 
the imported raw products, manufac- 
ture them, and sell them for prices which 
will give sufficient profit to enable her 
to buy more of the raw products she 
needs, and to pay for the 60 percent of 
food requirements which she does not 
produce and which are necessary to sus- 
tain life in the United Kingdom. Eng- 
land used to be able to do that with 
the profits she obtained from shipping 
and from foreign investments, but to- 
day most of her income from these 
sources are gone. 

Furthermore, let us not forget that 
Great Britain today has, I believe, the 
most antiquated machinery in western 
Europe. There has been little tech- 
nological improvement, so that the cost 
of producing is so great she cannot 
compete, let us say, with Belgium, 
which has more or less kept up with 
improvements in machinery and manu- 
facturing processes. Aside from all 
that her colonies have grown to man- 
hood and they are looking out for them- 
selves. Some of them have become her 
chief competitors in many fields. 

As I have said on many occasions, and 
repeat today, I care not how much 
money we send to Great Britain, all we 
are going to accomplish is a balancing 
of her trade balances for the time being, 
and the moment we cut off the supply 
of money, she will revert to the condi- 
tion of deficit financing and sink deeper 
into debt. 

Mr. President, I repeat, we ought to 
insist, though perhaps not in express 
terms in the law itself, that the Admin- 
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istrator make every effort to bring about 
the free interchange of currency among 
the ERP nations. As I recall, there is 
ample authority in the act that would 
justify such a course on the part of the 
Administrator. Unless that is done, then 
in spite of all the money we are going 
to spend, those nations will not be much 
better off in 1952 than they are now. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Louisiana stated a few moments ago that 
the countries of western Europe could 
arrange currency exchange between 
themselves if it were not for Great 
Britain. 

Mr. ELLENDER. They could and 
would do so. 

Mr. WHERRY. Why does not Great 
Britain want to permit that to be done? 
Why could not a proper currency ex- 
change program be carried out? Why 
should economic barriers continue to ex- 
ist? Why can they not be eliminated 
so all the countries in question can have 
free exchange between themselves? 
That is the purpose of ECA. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Absolutely. 


Mr. WHERRY. Such an objective 


represented the whole burden of the tes- 
timony of Mr. Hoffman. Why does Great 
Britain not permit that to be done, not 
only in her interest, but in the interest 
of all western Europe? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not have the 
ECA Act before me, but if the distin- 
guished Senator will read the first sec- 
tion of it he will note that the Adminis- 
trator has the right to force the issue. 
I wish to say that from information I 
obtained from high officials of at least 
four countries, who, as representatives 
of their countries, attended the meetings 
of the OEEC, if it had not been for the 
fact that our country intervened and 
more or less assisted and aided in the 
compromise which was finally reached, 
whereby 25 percent of the ECA funds 


are to be used to bring about converti- . 


bility, the other countries of western 
Europe would have voted almost unani- 
mously to attain the desired goal. I re- 
peat that convertibility of currencies 
among the western European nations is 
absolutely necessary if the Marshall plan 
is to succeed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 3 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Louisiana will recall that in the debate 
on the ECA authorization renewal, I of- 
fered an amendment directing the Ad- 
ministrator to use not less than 5 percent 
of the funds for just such a purpose, the 
purpose of bringing about convertibil- 
ity—economic union, which is converti- 
bility of the currency—and the Senate 
rejected my amendment, as I recall, by 
12 votes. The vote was somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 32 to 45. By that 
vote the Senate expressed its disapproval 
of any such direction to the Administra- 
tor. 

I agree entirely with the Senator from 
Louisiana that lack of convertibility is 
a major defect in policy, and that the 
Administrator could have brought about 
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convertibility, but he has not done it, 
and the Senate refused to tell him to 
bring it about, which I assume he would 
interpret as a direction not to engage 
in any such project. I think the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana was present when 
that debate took place. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. The Senator re- 
members the proposal that was then 
made, does he not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. The answer 
of the State Department was, “Let us 
handle it. Do not adopt the amendment. 
We can handle the matter much better 
if you do not tie our hands.” That is the 
attitude being taken now respecting 
many of the proposed amendments to the 
pending bill. Those who oppose such 
amendments say, “Let us not interfere. 
Let us permit the administrator to han- 
dle the matter. He will do a good job.” 
But this is the second year during which 
we are making appropriations for ECA, 
and insofar as I am concerned I shali 
not vote for another dime after this 
unless in the meantime the corrections 
to which I have referred, particularly 
with respect to currency convertibility, 
are made. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER: I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. ‘The Senator, I be- 
lieve, will agree that convertibility, stand- 
ing alone, cannot be brought about un- 
less it involves, in addition, a certain 
adjustment respecting the fiscal policy, 
for instance, with relation to their tariffs 
and quotas. That is a part of the picture 
of what supports convertibility, of what 
makes convertibility possible. In bring- 
ing that about it would be much more 
profitable and effective if a part of the 
ECA fund at least were devoted to that 
purpose, rather than to the construction 
of more plants. Does the Senator agree? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not entirely. I do 
believe that most of the counterpart 
funds can be used to good advantage 
in many countries, for instance in Hol- 
land and Italy, to develop more land for 
agricultural purposes, which is absolutely 
necessary in those countries. Develop- 
ment of industry will not put them on 
their feet, but dev@lopment of more land 
to produce more food will do so. 

One can travel through every country 
on the Continent which produces an ap- 
preciable amount of food, and he will 
not find the suffering which is apparent 
in Great Britain. One of the great trou- 
bles in Great Britain is that she is over- 
populated, and I believe she is overindus- 
trialized. In other words, no balance 
exists in Great Britain between her agri- 
culture and her industry. 

I proposed 4 years ago that Britain 
should use the money we advanced her 
to move her factories to her colonies 
from which she obtains raw materials. 
I believed that if she did that she could 
make a come-back. Britain could de- 
velop South Africa, Australia, and 
Canada industrially. I am still of the 
opinion that that represents Great 
Britain’s only salvation. If she con- 
tinues her present policy she is going to 
die on the vine and probably bring misery 
to many other nations. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is not what the 
Senator means, to put it perhaps in a 
different way, that these countries must 
form a union of some kind, we will call 
it economic union, or federation, if you 
will, if there is to be any successful solu- 
tion of their problems? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know. I 
think if such a union were formed—and 
I assume when the Senator speaks about 
an economic union he means political 
union as well—it might be harmful to 
us. I do not want to get into an argu- 
ment on that subject. I do not intend 
to argue the case either for or against. 
I simply desire, as I stated at the be- 
ginning of my remarks, to lay before the 
Senate some of the facts I obtained dur- 
ing my visit to various countries of west- 
ern Europe and to give my conclusions 
based on those facts. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What the Senator 
means is that if these countries were 
made strong and self-sufficient they 
would be competitive, and therefore hurt 
us. Is that how the Senator feels? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. I do not think 
that it would be possible to get all of the 
countries to join together and form a 
federation. I doubt if their lot could 
be much improved. I know that they 
could not catch up with our method of 
production and therefore could not com- 
pete with us. 

Another suggestion I have to make, if 
the Marshall plan is to succeed, is to 
bring about a rehabilitation of German 
industry. I am convinced that is es- 
sential to western European recovery. I 
found indications that France and Great 
Britain are objecting to the industrial 
development of Germany, not because 
they are afraid of such expansion in the 
event of another war, but because they 
want to hold Germany back so that they 
can have for themselves some of the in- 
dustrial development that was Ger- 
many’s. In my humble opinion, how- 
ever, it will not work. The Germans 
have always been people of vision. They 
were good industrialists. They are me- 
chanically inclined.. They have the 
know-how. The other European nations 
are dependent on Germany for much of 
their machinery and equipment. 

In that connection I wish to say that 
in Italy, in Switzerland, and in fact in 
almost every country I visited, I was told 
by some of their manufacturers that it 
is necessary that German industry be 
expanded on a peacetime basis if Euro- 
pean recovery is to become a reality. 
Take the case of Italy, for example. 
Italy formerly sold to Germany its excess 
olive oil, oranges, grapefruit, and other 
items which she produced over and above 
her needs. In turn, Germany would let 
Italy have the machinery Italy needed. 
Germany dealt with the Balkans, and 
from the Balkans Italy got the grain 
of which she was short. Unless German 
industry is restored so that Germany can 
get back into the picture and serve her 
former customers, we shall have the Ger- 
mans dependent upon us for a long, long 
time. We cannot let them starve to 
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death. We are more or less their guard- 
ians. Besides, Germany’s economy is 
so closely interlocked with the other na- 
tions of western Europe that it will be 
necessary, if the Marshall plan is to 
succeed, to encourage her development, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Getting back to the 
colloquy between the Senator from Loui- 


-siana and the junior Senator from Ne- 


braska, the Senator from Louisiana said 
he wanted to call to my attention the 
policies declared in title I of the original 
act, where the objectives are set forth. 
I followed through title I, remembering 
what the objectives were. I ask the Sen- 
ator if he does not recall this declaration: 

The accomplishment of these objectives 
calls for a plan of European recovery open to 
all such nations which cooperate in such 
plan, based upon a strong production effort, 
the expansion of foreign trade, the creation 
and maintenance of internal financial sta- 
bility, and the development of economic co- 
operation, including all possible steps to es- 
tablish and maintain equitable rates of ex- 
change and to bring about the progressive 
elimination of trade barriers. 


That is the declaration to which the 
Senator was referring. 

Mr, ELLENDER. That declaration is 
the heart of the ECA program; and un- 
less it is put into practice, in my judg- 
ment, all the money we have spent and 
all the money we shall spend in the fu- 
ture will come to nothing. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate the re- 
port which the distinguished Senator has 
given. It is most forceful and timely. It 
is conclusive evidence to those who be- 
lieve in a “watchdog committee” that it 
could do the United States and even for- 
eign countries a great deal of good if it 
were to make the kind of research which 
the distinguished Senator has made in 
those countries in the time available to 
him for that purpose. 

In view of the objectives for which ECA 
aid is given, and the conditions under 
which it is extended to foreign countries, 
I ask the Senator, Why is it that Great 
Britain is not willing to carry out the 
purposes of the plan? The other coun- 
tries of western Europe could further do 
what the Senator says are the objectives 
of the act, but Great Britain will not let 
them carry out the purposes of the plan. 
Does that mean that Great Britain is at- 
tempting to dominate the interchange of 
trade among those countries when she 
establishes the rates and the conditions 
under which the exchange is made? Is 
that what the Senator means? Does he 
mean that the Administrator is not re- 
quiring, as a condition, that Great Brit- 
ain carry out the objectives of the act? 
Is he at fault? Has he not carried out 
the purposes of the act? 

I agree with the Senator that unless 
trade barriers are eliminated, unless 
there can be a free flow of goods, we shall 
lose the objective of ECA, and when the 
money stops flowing to those countries 
we shall be back where we were in the 
beginning. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And with the United 
States in a much weaker position. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. Unless we 
can get a free interchange of goods, and 
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have one dollar do the job for 12 nations 
which it is doing today for individual na- 
tions, I agree with the Senator that the 
plan must fail. But the Senator has not 
yet made clear to me why it is that it is 
not to the advantage of Great Britain to 
see that economic barriers are elimi- 
nated. Why should Great Britain con- 
tinue to make bilateral agreements, as 
she is doing today, in direct violation of 
the objectives of the act? Why does not 
Great Britain see that point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The diffculty may 
be that the pattern of industrial de- 
velopment in western Europe has taken 
such shape that today Great Britain is 
producing a great many industrial prod- 
ucts which are also being produced in 
France, Belgium, and other countries. 
She may be afraid that in the inter- 
change she will get the worst of the 
bargain. 

Under all the circumstances, I believe 
that Mr. Hoffman is failing to carry out 
the written provisions of the law. High 
officials of four ERP nations stated to 
me specifically that they thought the 
United States was making a big mis- 
take by not insisting that currency ex- 
change be stabilized. They fear that 
if we continue to disburse funds at the 
present rate we shall weaken ourselves 
so that, should the nations of western 
Europe get into trouble in the future 
We will not be in a position to assist 
them. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did the Senator hear 
the remarks which I made when I in- 
serted in the Record today an article 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
July 26, containing a report by Bernard 
Baruch, in which he makes the same find- 
ings with respect to the ECA countries? 

Mr, ELLENDER. No; I did not. 

Mr. WHERRY. Bernard Baruch was 
returning to America on the Queen Mary. 
This press release was issued on the 
25th of July. Mr. Baruch made this 
statement as reported in the article to 
which I have referred: 

Baruch is convinced that the billions of 
dollars poured into financially distressed 
nations have helped neither them nor the 
interest of the United States taxpayer as 
much as could be expected, 


Does the Senator from Louisiana agree 
with those conclusions? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Ido. It goes back 
to the very thing of which I am speaking. 

Mr. WHERRY. The article further 
stated: 

Baruch believes that loans or gifts to 
western Europe were not sufficiently condi- 
tioned upon European nations helping them- 
selves regain their prewar economic sta- 
bility. 


Does the Senator agree with that con- 
clusion? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what I have 
said, although in different language. 
Mr. Baruch has stated it more succinctly 
and clearly than I, but that is the exact 
conclusion which I have reached. 

Mr. WHERRY. The article further 
states: 

That is his conclusion after spending a 
month in England, France, Holland, and 
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Belgium, and conferring with such leaders as 
Winston Churchill (who in a Saturday night 
speech accused the Laborite Government of 
“squandering” nearly $8,000,000,000 of Amer- 
ican and Canadian aid. 


I do not wish to inject politics into this 
question, but does the Senator feel that 
the Laborite Government must produce 
at a rate of exchange so high that it 
destroys the very rehabilitation about 
which the Senator is speaking within 
Great Britain, because of lack of ability 
of the people to buy, and because of the 
absence of the interchange of goods with 
countries on the Continent with which 
Britain must do business if she is to 
rehabilitate herself? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know 
whether it is due entirely to the Laborite 
Government, but Britain’s economy is 
founded on a faulty base. As I indicated 
a while ago, no matter who heads the 
British Government, whether it be the 
Conservatives or whether the Laborites 
continue to rule, I do not believe that 
either can make a go of it. She is at too 
great a disadvantage in a competitive 


world. 


Mr. WHERRY. After his experience, 
does the Senator feel, in view of the pro- 
visions of the act and the objectives 
which were written into the act, that 
we are invading the sovereignty of those 
people by providing conditions under 
which mutual aid is extended economi- 
cally and financially to correct the very 
defects the Senator is discussing today? 

Mr. ELLENDER. What I should like 
to do, of course, would be to put into the 
law provisions to carry out the sugges- 
tions that I have been making. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
mean in the basic act? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. And not attached to 
the pending appropriation bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It could be done in 
that way, too. The basic law has been 
enacted and it may be difficult to incor- 
porate the proper Janguage in an appro- 
priation bill. However, I desire to do 
the next best thing. I should like Con- 
gress to make it plain to the European 
leaders and to the Administrator that we 
are giving them another chance to carry 


“out this recovery program, and that if 
they fail to do so, we will attach strings 


to the next appropriation. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to answer any questions. 
I do not suppose that Senators would 
like to have me give them a more de- 
tailed account. I thought it best to 


-make general statements as to what I 
-found generally in all countries respect- 
ing a particular situation. I shall be 


glad to try to answer any questions 


-which Senators may desire to ask. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished Senator will yield, let me 
say that I have been very much inter- 
ested in his remarks. I wish to ask him 
whether mere generalities to the effect 
that ECA has not helped, and so forth, 
get us anywhere. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I do 
not recall having said that ECA has not 
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helped. I think ECA has helped con- 
siderably. 

Mr. WILEY. I understand that; but 
I wish to get from the Senator from 
Louisiana some concrete suggestions 
about how to remedy the situation. 
What we have done with Britain and the 
countries on the continent of Europe 
with our aid, is that in large measure we 
have rebuilt their productivity to the 
point where now they are in competition 
not only with themselves, but also with 
us. The result is that the picture has 
changed entirely, since VE-day. 

Now they are able to feed and clothe 
themselves with their own productivity 
and they have a surplus of commodities. 
They are facing the same situation which 
we are facing now with imports into this 
country. 

I understand that the Senator’s posi- 
tion is that we should say to the coun- 
tries of Europe, “Take down your bar- 
riers and get your currencies in shape 
so that you can interchange them.” But, 
Mr. President, we are not doing that 
here in the United States; we are not 
accepting the currencies of the European 
countries. 

I think the situation demonstrates the 
need for a conference on monetary af- 
fairs, probably a revaluation of the cur- 
rencies of all countries, and possibly get- 
ting into the economy of all the nations 
some kind of international currency. 
But this matter cannot be handled by 
legislation. We cannot tell Britain to 
go ahead and tear down a particular 
trade barrier, when tearing it down 
would do the same thing to Britain that 
tearing down the trade barriers with 
Japan is doing to certain factories in 
my own State at this time. Several 
months ago I spoke to the President 
about the effect on Wisconsin industry 
and labor of the influx of cheap Japa- 
nese goods. I have gotten nowhere up 
to date. This points up the situation 
confronting European countries. 

It seems to me the situation is more 
or less chaotic because of overproduction 
in the world and lack of the instrumen- 
talities by which nations can exchange 
commodities on one basis or another. 
Of course, many other factors also enter 
into the international picture. 

But if the Senator’s suggestion is that 
we should say to Britain, “You must tear 
down these barriers and must arrange 
with the other nations that you will ex- 
change on a commodity basis,” it seems 
to me-that does not get us anywhere. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that they should trade with each 
other as they did before the war, and the 
ECA Administrator should insist on this 
as a condition for allocation of funds. 
Today those countries do not have con- 
fidence in one another’s currencies—— 

Mr. WILEY. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And unless such 
confidence is restored, all the money we 
are spending for European aid will be in 
Vain. 

Mr. WILEY. The question is, How 
are we going to restore it? How? Get 
rid of the barriers, political, economic, 
and racial. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. It strikes me that it 
is going too far to force a man traveling 
from Denmark to France to bring chick- 
ens and eggs along with him in order to 
be able to obtain gasoline to operate his 
car. 

Mr. WILEY. That does not answer 
my question, however. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If we could restore 
Great Britain’s confidence in the lira— 
and Italy’s confidence in the pound— 
with Great Britain in very urgent need 
of Italy’s fats and oils—trade could be 
established. Similarly, Holland could sell 
considerably more meat. But those 
countries must limit their purchases from 
other ERP countries. Before the war, 
Holland supplied Great Britain with 
practically all the bacon, ham, and but- 
ter that Great Britain needed. But to- 
day that commerce has been consider- 
ably reduced. As a result, the English 
people are suffering for lack of meat 
and the people of Holiand are suffering 
from the lack of purchasers for her 
goods. 

Mr. WILEY. I agree to that, but what 
is the answer? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Unless something is 
done to restore the conditions which ex- 
isted before the war, no matter how much 
money we spend in aid of those coun- 
tries, in 1952 we shall find ourselves in 
the same condition in which we find our- 
selves now, namely, that we shall have to 
give them more money to balance their 
trade accounts. But in the meantime 
we are weakening our own economy to 
such an extent that, if we keep on doing 
so, we shall find ourselves on the same 
level as that of the people we are trying 
to help. If that ever happens, God pity 
the world. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I think the Senator from 
Louisiana has rendered a distinct service 
in precipitating this matter into this 
forum. Ithink the answer must be found 
by getting the best brains of the na- 
tions together and having them deter- 
mine the best ways and means to arrive 
at a solution of these difficulties. 

The Senator is not unaware of the 
fact that much of the money we have 
furnished—as has been said—was not 
furnished to Europe at all, but it cre- 
ated jobs and activity in this country, - 
and thus we got rid of much of our sur- 
pluses, and created employment. 

But now they have caught up. Eng- 
land, with her high prices, is having 
trouble disposing of her manufactured 
commodities on the Continent. I may 
say parenthetically that in 1947, when 
I was in Europe, I found that one could 
buy English goods in Holland and Bel- 
gium, although such goods could not be 
purchased in Britain. Britain was 
tightening her belt and was sending her 
goods to other countries, in order to 
import for herself eggs and other food. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me say that of 
the countries we are assisting England 
is the only one in that condition. How- 
ever, all the other countries are suffer- 
ing because of the steps England is tak- 
ing to maintain her own economy. 
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Mr. WILEY. Of course, I question the 
accuracy of the statement that England 
is, by herself, causing this situation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. England is the one 
that is objecting to the exchange of cur- 
rencies. I understand that pounds can 
be used to make purchases outside the 
sterling-bloc area only under certain 
conditions which have been prescribed 
by the British. 

Mr. WILEY. But we do not exchange 
currencies. The real question is how to 
get on a currency-exchange basis. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am talking about 
returning western Europe to its prewar 
condition insofar as the exchange of 
curriencies is concerned. If it had been 
left to the membership of OEEC, Eng- 
land would have been voted down. But 
our Government stepped in, and we 
agreed to the compromise, which made 
only 25 percent of ECA funds available 
for convertibility. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr, WILEY. I do not hold any par- 
ticular brief for Britain, Nevertheless, 
at the same time we were aiding Britain, 
she gave approximately four hundred 
million of her own currency to the other 
countries, in order that they might buy 
from her. 

England has a great sterling bloc. She 
is trying to sustain her own economic 
lifeblood, just as all other nations are. 
Through fear, overabundance, and, 
what is more, cutthroat competition in 
the markets of the world, barriers are 
being created and the condition in- 
dicated by the Senator has arisen. 

So we need to have the best brains 
devoted to a study of this problem, in 
order to throw light on this picture 
and enable us to make progress. We 
must realize that all of us are in the same 
boat. All of us must do our part, If we 
fail now to aid the other countries by 
seeking to get rid of the fears and the 
barriers, and particularly by getting 
brains into action, then we may have a 
greater problem thrown in our laps. It 
is very easy for us to sit back and criticize 
the great English people who stood at 
Dunkerque and who, when the world was 
looking for rescue, battled alone against 
the onslaught of Hitler and his gang. 
They are now battling against an eco- 
nomic war, and the forces are so tre- 
mendous that the best economic brains 
and the best judgment and vision are 
needed to try to find the way out. To 
cut off aid, may have the effect of cutting 
the jugular vein of international trade 
and international finance, and may 
bring about international war. What I 
am looking for is the great constructive 
suggestion which will give us the result 
we desire. I thank the Senator very 
much, 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the 
Senator from Missouri for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. It is sometimes said, in 
the Senate and elsewhere, that we 
should not place any strings on Marshall 
plan money, because to do so would be 
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an interference with the economies of 
the participating countries. I ask the 
Senator whether, in view of his obser- 
vations and experience abroad, he is in 
sympathy with that point of view? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator may 
recall, when the basic law was before 
the Senate a year ago, some of us tried 
to attach strings to it; but we lost. The 
State Department prevailed upon us with 
the argument that what we tried to do 
by putting amendments into the law 
might hurt the program because in the 
future certain developments might oc- 
cur whereby the conditions imposed 
could not be met. What I am suggest- 
ing, since the Senate has not taken our 
advice in the past, is that we proceed to 
let the participating countries have the 
money, perhaps with cuts along the lines 
now suggested, with the warning that 
unless the conditions are met, we shall, 
when they come back the next time, in- 
corporate the conditions in the basic law. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether such a proposal is not 
entirely consistent with the present law 
which, in its provisions, places ten classes 
of restriction upon the use of our money, 
at the discretion of the Administrator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I indicated a 
while ago, it seems to me that someone in 
the administration is not administering 
this law as we contemplated. Traveling 
all over Europe, one will find in every 
country except Great Britain that the 
crying need is for stabilization and con- 
vertibility of curréncies, so that money 
can be used for the purpose for which 
it is meant. The only objection comes 
from Great Britain, I am saying to the 
Senator again that, unless something is 
done along that line, all the money we 
have spent will have been spent in vain. 

Mr.O’CONOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, first I 
should like to compliment very sincerely 
the able Senator from Louisiana for the 
wealth of information he has given the 
Senate, and to commend him for his dis- 
cernment in the very careful investiga- 
tion he has made. I ask the Senator, 
does he not feel, as the result of his 
studies of conditions abroad, that because 
of ECA assistance there has been a ma- 
terial improvement of conditions in the 
various participating countries? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There can be no 
question about that. I so stated in my 
opening remarks, 

Mr. O'CONOR. I listened to the Sen- 
ator with a great deal of interest. In 
connection with one of the observations 
he made, I ask the Senator, particularly 
whether, in regard to agricultural pro- 
duction, in which the Senator has always 
been so much interested, he does not feel 
that as the result of the machinery and 
fertilizer and other things which were 
made available to the countries of west- 
ern Europe under the ECA program, we 
have stimulated their efforts, and that 
very great improvement has been 
brought about? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. O'CONOR. I should like to ask 
the Senator a further question, with re- 
gard particularly to the conditions in 
Italy, where I know the Senator visited, 
because I heard from him when I was in 
Italy last month, when the Senator called 
me there. I ask the Senator whether he 
did not learn that the Italian people ap- 
parently have regained very much con- 
fidence in their Government, as is illus- 
trated by the fact that capital invest- 
ments have increased and bank deposits 
have also increased? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no question 
about that, and, as I indicated in the 
course of my remarks, the fact that I was 
in Europe 3 years ago and visited the 
very same countries which I visited on 
this trip enables me to say Italy has 
shown the greatest degree of improve- 
ment of any of the countries I visited. 
I attribute that, of course, to the great 
amount of work which has been put into 
the recovery program by the Italian peo- 
ple themselves. They are hard workers. 
They are good farmers, and have made 
their farms produce considerably more 
than heretofore. I learned that from the 
Italians at a number of places. The fer- 
tilizer to which the Senator referred has 
been used to great advantage in increas- 
ing agricultural production. 

Mr, O'CONOR. I thank the Senator, 
and I again wish to compliment him upon 
the wealth of information he has given 
the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As supplemen- 
tary, I hope, to the question of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland, I ask, if there should 
be a substantial cut or elimination of 
ECA aid at this time, would it not cause 
tremendous disruption in what has been 
accomplished in western Europe, and also 
give a feeling that our country was not 
keeping its word in carrying through the 
Marshall plan? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I think there can 
be no doubt about that. However, I 
believe cuts can be made along the line 
recommended by the Appropriations 
Committee without anybody suffering. 
I may add, I believe even a further cut 
could be made, if it were not for the 
condition existing in Great Britain. That 
is, a further cut could be absorbed very 
easily by the countries on the continent, 
but it would do great harm to Great 
Britain. Great Britain would be just 
that much further in debt. Anyone 
traveling in Great Britain and talking 
to the people will come to admire their 
courage. Quite often one of them is 
heard to remark, “I have suffered. I 
am suffering now. I should like to have 
a chicken or a beefsteak or something 
else for tomorrow.” But they are always 
looking ahead hopefully. They are 
tightening their belts. They are willing 
to go ahead in the hope things will get 
better. But to my way of thinking, the 
light of that hope is becoming so dim 
that if present conditions continue, and 
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if the people are asked to further tighten 
their belts, they may become resentful 
and lose faith. I was very much inter- 
ested in endeavoring to ascertain what 
effect, if any, the cut in number of cal- 
ories the British are receiving per day 
is having upon their health. I talked 
with at least a half dozen doctors. They 
were in agreement, with one exception, 
in believing that the British people are 
today receiving enough to keep them 
alive, but that is all. So far as giving 
them health and strength and ambition 
to go forward if their present food ration 
is continued without increase, they may 
be seriously affected in the future. It 
may get to a point where they will say 
to themselves, “What is the use?” When 
that time comes there may be a collapse 
which will be tragic. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I ask the Senator whether 
he does not believe that the Administra- 
tor under the existing law has ample 
authority to take the steps the Senator is 
suggesting should be taken? I invite the 
Senator's attention particularly to sec- 
tion 115 of the original act authorizing 
the Marshall plan program, wherein, 
among. other things, it is provided: 

Such agreement shall provide for the ad- 
herence of such country to the purposes of 
this title, and shall, wherever applicable, 
make appropriate provision, among others, 
for * + (2) taking financial and 
monetary measures necessary to stabilize the 
currency, establish or maintain a valid rate 
of exchange, and to balance its governmental 
budget as soon as practicable, and generally 
to restore or maintain confidence in its 
monetary system. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly. I so 
stated a few minutes ago, in answer to a 
question by the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Wuerry]. I am very hopeful that 
the Administrator will take heed and act 
in accordance with the intention of 
Congress. 

Mr. KEM. Just one more question. 
Does the Senator believe that if he should 
do so, it would be interfering with the 
internal economy of the country in 
question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; I do not think 
80. 
Mr. KEM. In regulating its currency? 
Mr. ELLENDER. No, I do not think 
so. We can say this to them: “We are 
willing to assist you. You can have the 
assistance, provided——” 

Mr. KEM. We are placing a condition 
on the use of the money, which we have 
a perfect right to do. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. The country 
does not have to take it. 

Mr. KEM. Perhaps I failed to make 
myself clear. Placing a condition on 
the use of the money is in no sense an 
interference in the internal economy of 
the country involved, is it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should not think 


S0. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator vield for a further question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONOR. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana whether, as a result 
of his observations as announced, he 
does not feel that Mr. Paul Hoffman, 
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Mr. Averell Harriman, and their associ- 
ates are doing a splendid job in connec- 
tion with the over-all program? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I believe that Mr. 
Hoffman, as well as Mr. Harriman, are 
able administrators. They are doing 
the best they can. Ambassador Dunn— 
and I am sure the Senator from Mary- 
land will agree with me—is doing a mar- 
velous job in Italy. He is well liked 
among the Italian people. He takes a 
good deal of interest in his work, and he 
does not do his work entirely in Rome. 
He goes about in Italy and makes every 
effort to obtain information that will be 
of assistance to him in discharging his 
ambassadorial duties. I do not know of 
anyone who has taken a greater interest 
or who is exerting himself more than is 
Mr. Harriman. I repeat, he is a very 
able administrator. 

I believe, if the situation were left to 
those men, without influence from the 
State Department, they would do a better 
job. If it were left to Mr. Harriman, 
I believe he could whip the British into 
line. I am quite certain that he realizes 
the importance of the interchangeability 
of currencies among the nations we are 
assisting, if the Marshall plan is to suc- 
ceed. In other words, he advocated 
certain terms which were virtually 
agreed upon by all members of the 
OEEC, but, somehow, Great Britain was 
able to influence a change, which, in my 
opinion, simply “upset the apple cart.” 
If it had been left, I repeat, to the mem- 
bership of the OEEC, they would have 
reached a different agreement from that 
which was actually decided upon in the 
compromise. I am very hopeful that 
action will be taken now, rather than to 
wait until the next time Congress ap- 
propriates funds for ECA. When that 
time comes, unless what I have suggested 
is accomplished, I fear things will be 
so bad that little progress will have been 
made toward full recovery and we might 
have difficulty in getting Congress to 
appropriate any money at all. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Confining attention 
to the type of work being done by Mr. 
Hoffman, Mr. Harriman, and their as- 
sociates, it was the observation of the 
junior Senator from Maryland that the 
European people were very favorably 
impressed with the type of administra- 
tion which they were afforded, and which 
reflected great credit on the United 
States. Does that statement correspond 
with the Senator’s view? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. I 
am in complete agreement with the 
statement of the junior Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one further 
question® 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I wonder if the 
Senator will tell us what is the reason 
for the difference in the progress in Italy 
and in Great Britain. There is a tre- 
mendous difference in progress. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I think it may be 
attributed to two things. Italy produces 
a great deal more food than does Great 
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Britain, and she is not so highly indus- 
trialized as is Great Britain. She has 
not the same difficulty in disposing of 
what she produces. Great Britain is 
highly industrialized. She has anti- 
quated machinery. Her costs of produc- 
tion are high. She must import prac- 
tically all of the raw products she needs. 
Whether it is due altogether to anti- 
quated machinery or to the form of gov- 
ernment under which she is now operat- 
ing, I cannot say. 

Mr. HENDRICESON. I was going to 
ask if the leadership in both nations had 
anything to do with the result. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I anticipated the 
Senator’s question, that is why I men- 
tioned her form of government. It may 
be that the high cost of production is due 
to the many social reforms which are 
carried on for the benefit of the people 
of Great Britain—nationalized medicine, 
pensions, and things of that kind, all of 
which cost money, for which the manu- 
facturers must pay. It is charged to 
the cost of producing goods. That, in 
itself, may be one of the factors causing 
the high costs of manufacturing in Great 
Britain. r 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Did the Sen- 
ator observe whether there was a higher 
degree of socialism in Great Britain than 
there was in Italy? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is nọ com- 
parison. So far as that goes, I do not 
see how it could get much worse in Great 
Britain, except by the labor government 
taking in a few more industries. As 
things are now, the British Government 
has absolute control over what the man- 
ufacturer produces. The manufacturer 


is not free to sell where he wants to sell, 


he cannot dispose freely of his merchan- 
dise, he cannot sell a bottle of Scotch 
or a pair of shoes in Great Britain unless 
a tremendous tax is applied. He has no 
control, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, over the goods he manufac- 
tures. The Government has control over 
every person who produces anything at 
all. If a person has a little yard, con- 
taining more than 12 chickens, he must 
report the fact to some central author- 
ity, and he must dispose of any excess 
through some central agency. There is 
so much control that the people of Great 
Britain, having flown the banner of lib- 
erty for so long, are becoming a little 
tired of the way in which they are being 
regimented. One can observe it at every 
turn. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. It is rather 
surprising, is it not, to find a country, so 
recently a Fascist country, having more 
free enterprise than has a democracy 
such as Great Britain? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That may be true. 
Very few of the industries of Italy are 
socialized other than public utlities. In 
some cases I found that a few industries 
were in the hands of the government. 
Such a situation resulted from the fact 
that a government lending agency had 
loaned money to many industries, and 
the owners gave up, and the Government 
took over. I understand that much 
progress is being made to restore such 
industries back to private ownership. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator from Louisiana, 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it 
was my intention when I began this ad- 
dress, to present to the Senate a brief 
summary of conditions as I found them 
in the western European countries that 
I visited, and to recommend three major 
steps to improve the ECA program 
which I believe, if put into operation, will 
enhance considerably the possibility that 
most of these nations will achieve full 
recovery by 1952. I have discussed 
these three recommendations during the 
course of my remarks, and before tak- 
ing my seat, I desire to repeat them now, 
for the purpose of emphasis: 

First. The ECA Administrator should 
take steps to bring about immediately 
the interchangeability of currencies 
among the western European nations, so 
that goods may flow more freely across 
the borders as they did prior to World 
War II. I found that industrial and 
agricultural production has reached or 
exceeded prewar levels in most of the 
countries I visited, and goods are begin- 
ning to pile up in warehouses and stores. 
Trade between the ERP countries is more 
or less stagnant, because the nations 
have no faith in one another’s currencies, 
and because many of them, particularly 
Great Britain, prefer to sell their prod- 
ucts in the dollar areas. 

Second. The ECA Administrator 
should insist that the participating coun- 
tries take action to reduce the wide gap 
which exists between workers’ income 
and the cost of food, clothing, and other 
essential commodities. Goods are plen- 
tiful, but the people do not have enough 
money to pay the high prices that are 
asked. 

Third. German industry should be re- 
habilitated so that Germany can play its 
full part in the recovery of western Eu- 
rope. I am convinced that development 
of industrial production in Germany on 
a peacetime basis is essential to a bal- 
anced economy in western Europe. 

I wish to thank Senators for their 
interest in my remarks. I am hopeful 
that more Senators will be afforded the 
opportunity to visit the countries we are 
assisting. I am certain that it would 
redound to the benefit of our people. It 
would place Senators in better position 
to vote for or against the huge sums we 
are appropriating in aid of our friends. 


ORDER FOR CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the re- 
porters have come to me and made a re- 
quest, which I think is very reasonable. 
I made the statement yesterday that 
when we reached the hour of 7:30 to- 
night we shall immediately start calling 
the calendar from the beginning. I in- 
tend to keep that agreement, of course, 
but I think we probably should take a 
recess at 6:30 to enable us to have a bite 
to eat.. The reporters are very anxious 
to have some sustenance to carry them 
through the evening. I ask unanimous 
consent that at 6:30 o’clock the Senate 
stand in recess until 7:30. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I examined the Rec- 
orp this morning. I do not believe there 
is a unanimous-consent order for the 


calendar call. Was there a unanimous- 
consent request for a call of the calendar 
at 7:30 this evening? 

Mr. LUCAS. There was not. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thought not. May 
I suggest to the Senator, why not make 
that request now. 

Mr. LUCAS. There was merely a gen- 
eral understanding that the calendar 
would be called at 7:30. 

Mr. WHERRY. The statement was 
made by the majority leader, as I recall. 
I merely had in mind it will be necessary 
to have a unanimous-consent request, 
since we are not in the morning hour. 
I think the order might be made at this 
time. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the hour of 
7:30 p. m. tonight the pending business 
be temporarily laid aside and that the 
Senate proceed to the call of ail unob- 
jected-to bills on the calendar, beginning 
at the beginning of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McCARTHY obtained the floor. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield in order that I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall be glad to 
yield for that purpose if I do not lose the 
floor thereby. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered tc their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Miller 
Anderson Hickenlooper Millikin 
Baldwin Hill Morse 
Brewster Hoey Mundt 
Bricker Holland Murray 
Bridges Hunt Myers 
Butler Ives Neely 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. O'Conor 
Cain Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Pepper 
Chapman Kefauver Robertson 
Chavez Kem Russell 
Connally Kerr Saltonstall 
Cordon Knowland Schoeppel 
Donnell Langer Smith, Maine 
Douglas Lodge Sparkman 
Dulles Long Stennis 
Ecton Lucas Taft 
Ellender McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Ferguson McCarthy Thye 
Flanders McClellan Tobey 
Frear McFarland Tydings 
Fulbright McGrath Vandenberg 
rge McKellar Watkins 
Gillette McMahon Wherry 
Graham Magnuson Wiley 
Green Malone Williams 
Gurney Martin Withers 
Hayden Maybank Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT AND DISTRICT 
JUDGES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator do me the courtesy to yield 
so I may submit a conference report? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
submit a conference report, and ask 
unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the report. 

The report was read. 

For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings, p. 10217.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
able Senator from Nevada give us a brief 
explanation of the result of the con- 
ference? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It will be recalled, 
Mr. President, that when the Senate 
acted on the bill one Senate committee 
amendment to the bill provided for cer- 
tain qualifications for judges in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. That amendment 
came from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. The Senate agreed to the amend- 
ment. It, among other amendments, 
went to conference. The conferees on 
the part of the Senate receded from that 
amendment. The conferees on the part 
of the House receded from every other 
amendment to the bill the Senate had 
adopted. That included amendments 
dealing with judges in southern Califor- 
nia, a judge in Oklahoma, and a judge 
in Kansas. All Senate amendments re- 
lating to those judges were acceded to by 
the conferees on the part of the House. 
As I said, the conferees on the part of 
the Senate receded from the Senate 
amendment providing qualifications for 
the judges of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Can the Senator 
inform the Senate whether or not all the 
conferees on the part of the Senate, both 
of the majority and the minority, signed 
the report? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The minority con- 
feree on the part of the Senate, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], did 
not sign the report. The other conferees 
signed the report. I might say in that 
regard that I offered a compromise to 
the language of qualification adopted By 
the Senate respecting the judges for the 
District of Columbia. That compromise 
was agreed to by the conferees. It was a 
compromise which would have amended 
the statute providing for disqualification 
of a judge under certain conditions. But 
on further reflection the conferees on the 
part of the House brought matters to my 
attention which made me believe we 
should recede even from that compro- 
mise. To that the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Fercuson] did not agree. That 
was the only matter on which there was 
no complete agreement. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wonder if the 
Senator would have any objection to let- 
ting this matter go over temporarily un- 
til I can consult with the minority mem- 
ber of the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Certainly not. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. McCARRAN, Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understand the bill 
which is now being presented by the con- 
ferees follows the language which was 
contained in the House bill, as it came 
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to the Senate, and the only recession the 
House made was with respect to the ad- 
ditional judges the Senate placed in the 
bill? 8 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 
The Senate amendments provided for ad- 
ditional judges for instance in Oklahoma, 
Kansas, California, and the District of 
Columbia. Those are the ones who come 
to my recollection. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator from 
Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On re- 
quest of the Senator from California 
Mr. Know ranp], the consideration of 
the report will be delayed temporarily. 


WAR CRIMES TRIAL IN AMERICAN- 
OCCUPIED EUROPE 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
should like to discuss in detail today a 
matter which I certainly do not enjoy 
discussing. I think it is a subject, how- 
ever, which must be gone into in detail 
and brought to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. It appears to me that it is espe- 
cially appropriate to bring the matter up 
at this time while we are discussing the 
subject of giving financial aid to Europe. 
The subject I wish to discuss has to do 
with the conduct of our armed forces. 
in meting out justice, or alleged justice, 
in the American occupied zones of 
Europe. It has to do with the investi- 
gation, or alleged investigation, by Army 
committees, and by one of our own Sen- 
ate subcommittees. 

Within the last 10 years this country 
has been involved in two major conflicts, 
both centering around the all-important 
issue of human rights—one, a fighting 
war with the totalitarian government of 
Hitler; the other, a cold war with the 
totalitarian government of Stalin. 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
BALDPWINI I know will wish to take ex- 
ception to some of the things I am going 
to say, and for his convenience I give him 
a copy of my statement. 

The first of those two major conflicts 
was the most expensive fighting war— 
in terms of the number of lives lost 
and the billions of dollars spent—that 
this country has ever fought. The sec- 
ond is the most expensive single proj- 
ect—in terms of dollars spent—that this 
country has ever embarked upon. Both 
of these conflicts have been concerned 
with stopping the spread of principles 
exactly opposite to ours. We have em- 
barked upon both largely for the purpose 
of bringing to the people of the world the 
same standards of human rights that 
have been developed in this country. 
We have felt that it was a dangerous 
threat to our way of life to allow either 
of those governments, with their disre- 
gard for human rights, to move forward 


_unchecked and force their set of stand- 


ards on other people. 

If then we feel it is this important to 
keep alive in the world the principle of 
the dignity of man, and our standards of 
justice and right; if we think it im- 
portant enough to sacrifice the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of young men, 
and jeopardize the economy of our coun- 
try by giving away billions of dollars, 
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then it is of utmost importance that we 
demonstrate at all times to the people of 
the world that our form of government 
actually is what we say it is—that it is 
more fair, more honest, more decent than 
the governments they have known under 
Hitler or Stalin, and that our form of 
government stands for the rights of the 
individual over and above those of the 
state. In the face of what it has cost 
us to date to halt the spread of dictator- 
ships and totalitarian governments, it is 
our duty to demonstrate by our actions 
the purpose behind these two great con- 
fiicts—our firm belief in the importance 
of the rights of the individual. 

Avery serious question has been raised 
as to whether a few incompetent and 
irresponsible men representing this 
country in western Europe today are not 
going a long way toward defeating this 
purpose. 

The manner in which some of the war- 
crimes trials in Europe have been con- 
ducted does not in any way refiect the 
principles of fair play, decency, and 
honesty for which we Americans profess 
to stand. To look at the record of those 
trials it would appear that we have for- 
gotten why we fought a war with Hitler 
and why we are spending billions of 
dollars abroad in an attempt to sell the 
democratic way of life over communism, 

Regardless of the fact that the Nazis 
committed horrible acts of cruelty before 
and during the war, and regardless of 
the fact that those guilty of war crimes 
are entitled to no sympathy, the fact is 
that representatives of the American 
people and of the United States Army are 
guilty of sacrificing the basic principles 
of American justice, guilty of failing 
completely to protect the rights of the 
innocent and convict only the guilty, and 
guilty of adopting many of the very same 
tactics of which we accuse Hitler and 
Stalin. The cost of their ignorance, 
bungling, and incompetence has been to 
almost completely nullify any moral 
value which the war-crimes trials might 
have had. 

The account which I am giving today 
will be an account of the manner in 
which members and hirelings of the 
United States Army conducted the war- 
crimes trials in western Europe and of 
the subsequent investigations of the con- 
duct of these trials by two civilian 
judges, by an Army board, and by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. It is not a picture of which 
the American people can be proud. As 
Bishop Theophilus Wurm of Stuttgart, 
the aged leader of German Protestant- 
ism, said in a blistering statement issued 
to the press on the onesidedness and the 
problematic character of the methods 
used in the war-crimes trials: 

Never will the people of the town of 
Schwabisch Hall, who in the nights heard the 
cries of pain of the tortured beyond the 
prison walls, be made to believe that these 


investigators were servants of justice and not 
servants of revenge. 


In order to give a clear picture of this 
situation, it is necessary first to recall 
some recent history with which most of 
us are acquainted. 
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On the 16th day of December 1944 the 
German Army started its final all-out 
attempt to destroy the Allied armies in 
Europe. The first target was our main 
supply port of Antwerp. In a period of 
several weeks, they destroyed and cap- 
tured a vast amount of American equip- 
ment and killed and wounded hundreds 
of thousands of Americans. This entire 
operation, in which the Germans pene- 
trated the Allied lines approximately 70 
miles, is known as the Battle of the 
Bulge. 

A combat team under Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Peiper was one of the German units 
involved in this final push. Combat 
Group Peiper was assigned the task of 
reaching the Mass River within a period 
of 2 days. This meant breaking through 
the Allied lines and traveling many miles 
in Allied-held territory. 

During the Battle of the Bulge many 
war crimes were charged against various 
units of the German Army—thirteen 
major incidents, plus a sizable num- 
ber of minor incidents. One of the ma- 
jor incidents was the massacre of be- 
tween 40 and 80 Americans at the Mal- 
medy Crossroads. All of the trials for 
war crimes perpetrated during the Bat- 
tle of the Bulge, however, have come to 
be classed in a group known as the “Mal- 
medy Cases.“ These war crimes trials 
were held at Dachau. In referring to 
the “Maimedy Cases,” the reference is 
not only to the actual Malmedy Cross- 
roads massacre, but also to a great num- 
ber of alleged war crimes that occurred 
during the entire Battle of the Bulge— 
some of them a great distance from the 
Malmedy Crossroads. 

It seems to be definitely established 
that part of Peiper’s group was responsi- 
ble for the crossroads massacre. Appar- 
ently there is no question about it. Most 
of this group were killed by Allied sol- 
diers as they pushed forward into the 
Allied lines. The few survivors of the 
Peiper group who were at the crossroads 
as well as the balance of the Peiper units 
were rounded up from various prison 
camps at the end of the war and charged 
with most of the atrocities that occurred 
during the Battle of the Bulge, such as 
the shooting of Belgian civilians as well 
as American prisoners of war. 

After extended interrogation by mem- 
bers of the United States Army, practi- 
cally all of the accused either signed con- 
fessions or signed statements implicat- 
ing their coaccused. Seventy-four of the 
group were tried at Dachau and all con- 
victed except one, who committed suicide 
during his questioning. 

After the convictions, members of both 
the prosecution and defense teams who 
returned to this country made public 
statements to the effect that the meth- 
ods used in getting convictions neither 
protected the rights of the innocent nor 
convicted the guilty, and that from the 
trial records there was no way of know- 
ing whether guilty men or innocent men 
were being hanged. 

One of the returning prosecuting at- 
torneys, for example, stated that the dep- 
uty judge advocate in the European 
theater told the trial staff to “give the 
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accused a fair trial and then hang them,” 
and that the law member of the court 
ordered all members of the trial staff at 
Dachau in December 1946 to “pay less 
attention to the principles of American 
justice and jurisprudence in the trials of 
war criminals, and forget any knowledge 
of the spirit upon which our form of 
government was founded and fostered.” 

The claims of improper conduct on the 
part of American Army officers and civil- 
ians employed by the Army to obtain 
statements and confessions from the 
acccused were so startling in nature that 
the then Secretary of the Army, Ken- 
neth Royall, appointed two outstanding 
judges—Judge Edward Van Roden of 
Pennsylvania and Judge Gordon Simp- 
son of Texas—to go to Europe and make 
a complete investigation of the vast wel- 
ter of charges and countercharges and 
give him a report thereon. 

After an investigation, the Van Roden- 
Simpson committee made a report, 
which perhaps can best be summarized 
in the words of Judge Van Roden, who 
said: 

From the conduct of these trials, it is im- 
possible to know whether the men being 
hanged are guilty or innocent. 


The two civilian judges who were 
chosen to head this committee because 
it was felt they could and would ap- 
proach the problem in an objective and 
disinterested manner, brought back a 
sordid story—a story to the effect that 
the American interrogation team tor- 
tured the defendants by means of beat- 
ings, kickings, and other physical abuse, 
that they conducted mock trials and 
threatened harm to families of the ac- 
cused in order to get the accused to sign 
confessions dictated by members of the 
interrogation team. 


Some of the statements and confessions— 


The report states— 
were obtained by the use of mock trials in 
which one or more persons attired as Army 
officers pretended to preside as judges and 
others attired in Army officers’ uniforms 
pretended to be the prosecutor and defender 
of the accused. 


The report end the statements of 
other disinterested witnesses describe in 
detail the weird proceedings which took 
place during a mock trial and which 
were designed to intimidate the accused 
and lead him to believe “it was his last 
chance to talk” and that he was actually 
on trial for his life. 

If I may describe the mock trial—and 
on this there is practically no dispute 
between the defense and the prosecu- 
tion—one of the members of the prose- 
cution team would go to the cell where 
the accused, who might or might not be 
guilty, was being kept in solitary confine- 
ment. The accused, his head covered 
with a black hood, would be led into a 
small, dark room. In the center of the 
room was a table covered with a black 
cloth on which stood a crucifix and 
lighted candles. 

Several members of the interrogation 
team, as I have said, were American 
citizens of very recert origin—German 
political refugees from Hitlerian Ger- 
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many—employed by the Army, because 
of their hatred for the defendants, for 
the purpose of getting confessions from 
the accused. As one of them said, he 
would get a confession from any of the 
defendents that he murdered Abraham 
Lincoln, if such a confession were 
wanted. 

The man would be brought up to the 
room where phony judges sat behind the 
table. There was a phony prosecution 
attorney, and there were phony wit- 
nesses. Then the defendant would be 
assigned a phony defense counsel. 

Up to this point there is no dispute 
whatsoever in the testimony. After the 
trial was completed—and from this point 
on there is a difference of opinion— 
many of the witnesses give the remainder 
of the picture as follows: When the trial 
was completed, and after the defendant 
was sentenced to be hanged, the phony 
defense counsel who, during the trial, 
had won the confidence of the defend- 
ant, would go back to his cell and say, 
“If you will sign this confession which 
we have prepared, instead of hanging at 
sunrise we will get you off with 5 or 10 
years,” 

There is evidence that at times phony 
priests and phony ministers were used. 
If those methods did not work, then 
another method was resorted to—a 
method, incidentally, which one member 
of the interrogation team, a Mr. Steiner, 
bragged about. In fact Mr. Steiner 
bragged so much about th- confessions 
he obtained that an investigation was 
made. This investigation showed the 
situation was so bad that Steiner was 
discharged. 

I do not condemn men like Steiner 
so much, because he had every reason 
to hate and dislike members of the Ger- 
man Army—his mother had been killed 
by the Germans. But Ido condemn those 
who hired him to get confessions. He 
bragged about how he would take a 
man out, after a phony or mock trial, 
put a black hood over his head, lead him 
up three or four steps, put a rope around 
his neck and tighten it until he was un- 
able to breathe, then loosen the rope and 
tell him that if he would sign a confes- 
sion, he would get off with only 5 or 10 
years imprisonment, instead of being ex- 
ecuted. Of course it is not too difficult 
to get confessions under such circum- 
stances. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin yield to the Senator 
from Iowa? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I apologize for 
interrupting the Senator’s remarks, but 
I must leave about 2:30. I should like 
to know who was the authority immedi- 
ately responsible in Germany, whom the 
Senator claims tolerated or condoned or 
ordered such practices. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I was coming to 
that. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Iam sorry to 
interrupt, but, as I have said, I have to 
leave about now. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. That is quite all 
right; I was coming to that point. I 
wish I did not have to discuss it, but ob- 
viously I must. The man primarily re- 
sponsible is the present law partner of 
the chairman of the Senate subcommit- 
tee that is investigating the charges, a 
Major Fanton. He was the man directly 
in charge of the interrogation team dur- 
ing all the time of the alleged brutality. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Who was the 
commanding officer in that area? 

Mr. McCARTHY. A Colonel Streit, I 
believe. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Iam trying to 
determine where the ultimate authority 
lodged in connection with these activi- 
ties. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The ultimate au- 
thority lodged in General Clay. But 
Colonel Streit was the intermediate au- 
thority. 

The man who was directly in charge of 
the interrogation team, the man who 
hired the refugees from Hitlerian Ger- 
many to go into the cells and get the con- 
fessions and statements, the man who 
countenanced the beatings, the mock 
trials, and all the other medieval torture 
methods, is a young man from Connecti- 
cut named Fanton, who unfortunately 
is the law partner of the man the Sen- 
ate assigned the job of making the “thor- 
ough and complete” investigation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am sorry 
that I must leave now, but I have a 
meeting which I must attend. I shall 
read the remainder of the Senator’s 
statement in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
to determine the chain of authority, not 
particularly as to General Clay, but as 
to the Judge Advocate General’s office. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I should like to ad- 
vise the Senator from Iowa that the sub- 
committee which has been referred to 
by the Senator from Wisconsin has con- 
ducted a long series of investigations to 
determine who was responsible for the 
whole conduct of the trials. I aguid 
make available to the Senator aan 
Iowa a very complete record of the testi- 
mony as to the chain of command. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I shall be 
glad to have that, but now I must leave. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I simply wish to say 
that before accepting completely what 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin has said about the matter, I think it 
would be highly advisable for Senators 
to read the sworn testimony in the record 
as to the chain of command. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have come to no conclusions 
whatsoever regarding this matter. Of 
course I am interested in the question of 
procedure. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to yield at any time to the 
Senator from Connecticut or to any 
other members of the subcommittee, to 
permit them to ask any questions or 
make comments, assuming that I may 
have unanimous consent to do so with- 
out thereby losing the floor. I assume 
that there may be some points which 
various Senators may wish to discuss as 
I proceed. 
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Beatings, kickings in the testicles, and 
other types of physical abuse of prisoners 
were also a part of the softening-up 
process employed by our questioners to 
get confessions from the accused despite 
the fact that it is one of the oldest es- 
tablished rules of Anglo-Saxon law that 
confessions secured by means of torture 
are absolutely worthless. 

Obviously this system was effective in 
producing whatever type of confession 
or statement the questioner desired. It 
is an unquestioned fact that an innocent 
man will scream just as loudly as a guilty 
man when being tortured, and likewise 
that an innocent man will sign a confes- 
sion the same as a guilty man if tor- 
tured enough. 

The system was 100 percent produc- 
tive in these cases. The trial records of 
this group of Dachau cases show that 74 
of the accused were tried; 73 were con- 
victed on the basis of confessions signed 
by the accused or statements by co- 
accused. The seventy-fourth man, in- 
cidentally, committed suicide during his 
questioning. If it had not been for that, 
so the chief prosecutor said; he would 
have had a “perfect record” and would 
have convicted all 74. 

‘The Van Roden-Simpson Report, writ- 
ten by two civilian judges who had no 
personal interest whatsoever in the trials, 
was made public in January 1949. 

Three months later, in March 1949, 
an Army board headed by Col. John Ray- 
mond concluded another investigation 
into the conduct of war-crimes trials of 
these cases and submitted its report 
thereon. This Army board was ap- 
pointed to further investigate the charges, 
confirmed by the Van Roden-Simpson 
Committee, that physical torture, mock 
trials, mock hangings, and so forth, were 
employed to secure confessions with 
which to convict the accused. 

The Raymond Board substantially con- 
firmed the findings of the Van Roden- 
Simpson Committee. In fact, it added 
the findings that members of the Army’s 
prosecution staff. under the guise of “tak- 
ing care” of the husband's case, “frater- 
nized”—for want of a better word—with 
wives of the accused who moved into 
the town of Dachau during the trials, 
The Raymond Army Report also stated 
that “representatives of the prosecution 
threatened harm to relatives of the ac- 
cused if they would not confess.” In 
fairness, however, it should be stated that 
several of the prosecution team who took 
the wives of some of the accused to the 
Officers’ club and got them liquored up, 
and so forth, were discharged, and were 
sent back to the United States. 

As to charges of physical violence, the 
Raymond Board cited from an affidavit 
signed by Dr. Knorr, the dentist at 
Schwabisch Hall, which showed that he 
“treated 15 or 20 of the suspects for in- 
juries to the mouth and jaw, apparently 
inflicted by blows.” 

After confirming the charges that con- 
victions were secured by means of con- 
fessions and statements gotten from the 
accused as a result of torture, the Ray- 
mond Board concluded: 

The methods employed in interrogation, 
however, had a definite psychological effect 
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on the defendants and resulted in their 
being more amenable to giving statements; 


This statement in the Army report, 
as much as the charges of misconduct 
against the Army prosecution staff, 
greatly disturbed our Special Senate In- 
vestigating Committee and convinced our 
members that the matter should be in- 
vestigated thoroughly and completely by 
a fair and impartial committee. 

It was decided by a unanimous vote 
of our Special Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee that we investigate the conduct of 
the war-crimes trials in American occu- 
pied Europe for the purpose of (1) rec- 
ommending any changes we considered 
desirable or necessary in the judicial sys- 
tem under which these trials were con- 
ducted, and (2) determining the facts 
in regard to the alleged torture and 
duress used in obtaining confessions from 
accused and statements from witnesses, 
and to determine whether it was possible 
to know whether we were hanging the 
guilty or the innocent. 

I very strongly felt that because of the 
actions of a group of vengeance-minded, 
irresponsible, and completely incompe- 
tent men representing this country in 
western Europe, our Government had 
been placed in the position of condoning 
a band of brutalitarianism worse than 
that practiced by the most morally de- 
generate in either Hitler's or Stalin’s 
camp—as though morality and right 
could be determined by national tags. 

I felt that if we in the United States 
Senate were to sit idly by and not raise a 
voice against the use of Hitlerian and 
communistic tactics by a group which is 
certainly not representative of the Amer- 
ican Army or the American people, it 
could mean only one thing to the world. 
It could only mean that their ways were 
our ways and that the democratic way 
of life, which we are spending billions 
of dollars to sell to the people of the 
world, sanctioned a brand of justice that 
comparies unfavorably with the worst in 
history. 

If the criminal phase of a judicial sys- 
tem protects the rights of the innocent 
and convicts and properly punishes the 
guilty, then it is a good system; other- 
wise, itis bad. If what the Van Roden- 
Simpson Committee and the Raymond 
Board said is true, then the American 
system of meting out justice in west- 
ern Europe was neither effective in pro- 
tecting the right of the innocent nor in 
convicting the guilty. 

If the tactics used by our Army could 
be justified because they “created the 
right psychological atmosphere in which 
to secure confessions,” then by the same 
rule either a Hitler or a Stalin could 
justify his actions in like manner. 

After unanimously agreeing to con- 
duct an investigation into the conduct 
of war-crimes trials in western Europe, 
it was decided by our Special Senate In- 
vestigation Committee to invite the Ju- 
diciary and Armed Services Committees 
to participate. 

The chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee vigorously protested against 
such an investigation by our committee 
on the ground that the Armed Services 
Committee alone had jurisdiction to con- 
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duct the investigation. He, thereupon, 
appointed the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Batpwin] chairman of a Special 
Armed Services Subcommittee to in- 
vestigate” the Dachau trials of those ac- 
cused of war crimes during the Battle of 
the Bulge. Other members were the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
and the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
Hunt]. 

The selection of members to this 
Armed Services Subcommittee greatly 
disturbed those of us who were concerned 
with getting a fair and unbiased inves- 
tigation. It was, of course, extremely un- 
usual that a Republican Senator should 
have been appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee which was controlled by the 
Democrats. The reason for this depar- 
ture from the usual Senate rules was, 
however, rather easy to see. The selec- 
tion of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Batpwin] was even more unusual 
and questionable in view of the fact that 
he had previously indicated on the Sen- 
ate floor on January 27, 1949, that he be- 
lieved the charges of misconduct were 
“groundless.” He did request an inves- 
tigation, however, so as to give a certain 
“young man from Conngeticut“ an op- 
portunity to answer these “groundless” 
charges. 

It later developed that the “young man 

from Connecticut,” who the chairman of 
this subcommittee defended on the Sen- 
ate floor, was Dwight Fanton, the chair- 
man’s law partner. 

Major Fanton was in command of the 
team that got the confessions and state- 
ments from the accused. He was in com- 
plete charge of those who both the Ray- 
mond Army Board and the judges’ com- 
mittee reported had used physical force, 
mock trials, and so forth, to get confes- 
sions. Whether these charges against 
Major Fanton were true or false— 
whether he was completely competent, 
as he claims, or shamefully incompetent 
as the above report and the testimony of 
some of the witnesses would indicate— 
was one of the very important matters 
upon which the committee would have to 
make a decision. 

I felt that another investigation of this 
matter would be a complete waste of time 
and effort if it were not conducted in a 
completely fair and impartial manner. I 
felt that the Senator from Connecticut 
EMr. BALDWIN], because of his close per- 
sonal connection and his law partnership 
with Major Fanton, one of the men whose 
actions were to be investigated, and be- 
cause of his previous statement on the 
Senate floor, labeling as “groundless” the 
charges found to be true by both the 
Van Roden-Simpson committee and the 
Raymond Army Board, was most as- 
suredly not the man to head up an in- 
vestigation which, if it were to be worth 
while, had to be impartial and unbiased. 

When it was called to the attention 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Batpwin] that an investigation of his 
own law partner by him would be a farce 
since he had already in a speech on the 
Senate floor, in effect labeled Fanton 
simon-pure, BALDWIN did not step aside 
to let a disinterested Senator take over 
the chairmanship, 
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Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me go a little 
further first. 

While I do not doubt that the Senator 
from Connecticut honestly felt that it 
was necessary for him to head this sub- 
committee so as to bring out what he 
considered to be the truth, it has long 
been the practice of judges and chair- 
men of committees to step aside under 
similar circumstances—not because they 
themselves felt they could not be fair, 
but because conditions were such that 
in the eyes of the public a fair hearing 
would be impossible. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Wisconsin knows, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the jun- 
ior Senator from Connecticut, as well 
as the other two members of the com- 
mittee, find themselves in a difficult 
position, because throughout this whole 
matter it is their duty and their pur- 
pose and desire to conduct themselves 
with the utmost impartiality in an effort 
to find the truth concerning the serious 
charges which have been made by the 
Senator from Wisconsin and others. 

I think, however, Mr. President, it 
should appear in the Recor» at this par- 
ticular point that the junior Senator 
from Connecticut offered on the floor of 
the Senate a resolution calling for an 
investigation of the trial of the perpetra- 
tors of the so-called Malmedy massacres. 
That came about for many reasons. One 
of them was, there had been filed in the 
Supreme Court of the United States by 
the chief of the defense counsel a peti- 
tion for a new trial, or for other legal 
relief, to which were attached a number 
of extrajudicial affidavits drawn up by 
the condemned prisoners, making very 
serious charges. Others were by mem- 
bers of the prosecution, who had never, 
with one or two exceptions, been called 
before any of the reviewing boards to 
give their own direct testimony, but who, 
on one or two occasions, had submitted 
affidavits, to give to these men, who were 
members of the United States Army and 
who had conducted the investigation and 
the prosecution, an opportunity to pre- 
sent their point of view with reference 
to the situation. 

There were other reasons behind it, 
too, the chief one being that I felt, as the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin feels, that 
these trials were extremely important; 
that the way in which they were handled 
had a tremendous significance not only 
to the Germans but to the whole world; 
that we were concerned with a very 
important experience in the matter of 
war crimes trials and their conduct, the 
prosecution, the make-up of the courts, 
the times at which the trials should be 
held, and all the many intricate details 
that enter into it. 

So, Mr. President, I offered the reso- 
lution. It was referred to the Armed 
Services Committee, and the chairman 
of the committee appointed me to a sub- 
committee, with two colleagues on the 
committee, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Kerauver], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], to conduct the in- 
vestigation called for by the resolution. 
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We began the conduct of the investiga- 
tion.. The Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments was also 
tremendously interested in the matter. 
We felt in the Armed Services Committee, 
that since it pertained to the conduct of 
the Army, one of the branches of the 
armed forces,.it was well within the pro- 
vince of our committee. So the sub- 
committee was appointed and began its 
hearing. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield at as great 
length as the Senator from Connecticut 
desires, without my losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President. It is 
not my purpose to get into a debate with 
my colleague from Wisconsin over the 
subject at this time, because at the 
proper time we shall have a complete re- 
port, based upon sworn testimony taken 
by the committee, not only in this coun- 
try but, I hope, abroad. But I think it 
is only fair to the committee and to the 
junior Senator from Connecticut and his 
colleagues on the subcommittee to make 
this statement. 

We asked the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments if the 
members desired to have a representative 
sit with the committee. As I recall, I 
personally extended an invitation to the 
Senator from Wisconsin, because I knew 
of his interest in the matter, and he did 
sit as a member of the committee for a, 
time. I desire to say, and I do not think 
he can successfully contradict the state- 
ment, that every single witness suggested 
by the junior Senator from Wisconsin was 
called by the committee. 

The question regarding the relation- 
ship of the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut, who was chairman of the sub- 
committee, to Major Fanton, who was a 
junior law partner in the firm of which 
the junior Senator from Connecticut had 
been a member for a great many years, 
except during the period of time when 
he was Governor of Connecticut, was 
raised with considerable vehemence by 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin. 
When it was raised I thought it wise and 
proper to take it up before the full Armed 
Services Committee. So I presented the 
matter to the committee and told the 
committee that I should be very glad to 
withdraw as the chairman of the sub- 
committee. The committee, however, 
saw no reason why, because of this par- 
ticular individual connection with the 
matter, and in the light of the testimony 
of a great number of other witnesses who 
would be called 

Mr. McCARTHY. May I interrupt the 
Senator a moment? Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the Armed Services Com- 
mittee was informed that Major Fanton 
was in charge of the interrogation during 
all the alleged brutalities, that it was in- 
formed that he was the Senator’s law 
partner, that he was the man who was 
principally to be investigated, and that 
the Armed Services Committee took the 
position that it was perfectly proper for 
the Senator to act as chairman of the 
subcommittee investigating his own law 
partner? 
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Mr. BALDWIN. I do not recall the 
exact details of the conversation. It may 
be that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt] recalls them, for he was present 
at the time. The matter was presented 
and the importance of the young man’s 
connection as a witness was also detailed. 
I think the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin is somewhat generous with the way 
in which he deals with the facts, because 
it is my recollection that Fanton was a 
junior officer to Colonel Ellis, who had 
charge of the whole matter, and that 
Fanton came after the organization had 
been there for some time. He was there, 
perhaps, during the most important part 
of the time. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Major Fanton was 
in sole and direct charge of the inter- 
rogation. Colonel Ellis had nothing to 
do with the interrogation. He was in 
charge of the prosecution. Colonel Ellis 
came on the scene after Major Fanton 
had been there for some time, and Major 
Fanton left after his job of getting con- 
fessions and statements was substantially 
ended. Fanton came on the scene in 
complete charge of the interrogation. 
He was the man who hired and fired the 
refugees. Then Colonel Ellis, who was 
the chief prosecutor, came upon the 
scene. It is all a matter of record. 

Mr. BALDWIN. It is all a matter of 
record, and the record has a better recol- 
lection than has either the Senator from 
Wisconsin or myself. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY, Mr. President, may 
I have the general unanimous consent 
that I may yield not only for questions, 
but for comments by the members of 
the subcommittee, without my losing the 
floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I did not hear the 
colloquy which preceded the latest ob- 
servations, but I should like to refresh 
the memory of the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut as to what happened 
in the Armed Services Committee when 
the matter was brought to the attention 
of that committee by letter, I think, from 
some organization called for the pre- 
vention of world war III. It criticized 
the acting of the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut as chairman of the 
subcommittee because a former law part- 
ner of his was one of the witnesses or was 
in some way involved in the matter. The 
Senator from Connecticut said he did 
not want to continue if anyone had 
any question about the matter, and the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee said that he and the committee 
had full confidence in the Senator from 
Connecticut to carry on the investiga- 
tion impartially and to arrive at justice 
in the matter, and asked the Senator 
from Connecticut to carry on as chair- 
man of the subcommittee. He expressed 
the assent of the entire committee in 
making that observation. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Tennessee this question: Does he think 
it was proper to have, as chairman of the 
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subcommittee, a man who had been a 
law partner of the alleged principal 
wrongdoer, and to have as the second 
member of the three-man committee 
the Senator from Tennessee, who was 
the law partner of Ralph Shumacker, 
who had been accused in a number of 
affidavits of brutalities? Does the Sen- 
ator think it was proper to have those 
two Senators conducting the investiga- 
tion? I know that every judge feels 
that he himself is perfectly competent 
and perfectly fair. There is no doubt 
that the Senator himself felt he would 
be absolutely fair in the matter. He 
took such a small part in it that I have 
not been dwelling on his connection with 
it at all. But does the Senator think 
that in the eyes of the world it looks fair, 
honest, and decent? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I will yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee, if I may. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. To my own knowl- 
edge, the Senator has not correctly 
stated the relationship of the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut with 
the former member of his law firm. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Not a former mem- 
ber; a present member. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Any way, the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut is in a better posi- 
tion to state what that relationship is 
than is the Senator from Tennessee. 

I want to say, in regard to the Sena- 
tor’s inference as to the junior Senator 
from Tennessee, that I never knew, un- 
til the young man came forward to testi- 
fy, that Ralph Shumacker had been con- 
nected with the matter in any way. He 
was not one of the principals involved. 
The truth is not as the Senator from 
Wisconsin has stated, and he well knows 
that it is not in the evidence that this 
young Man was ever a law partner of 
mine. 

Mr. McCARTHY. What kind of a 
partner was he? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The truth is that in 
1931 and 1932 he was employed as a 
young lawyer in a firm of which I was a 
member. After his service in the war 
he went into the mercantile business, and 
I have never seen any charge leveled 
against Ralph Shumacker. When he 
testified as a witness I frankly stated that 
I had known the young man, that he had 
been employed as a law clerk in our law 
firm almost 18 years previously. 

Mr. McCARTHY. By “law clerk” the 
Senator means a lawyer? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. As a young lawyer 
in our law firm. I am sorry the Senator 
from Wisconsin would feel that that con- 
nection would cause the Senator from 
Tennessee to have any bias in the mat- 


ter. 

Mr.McCARTHY. Let me make myself 
clear. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It is my under- 
standing that he was called as a witness 
to tell what he had known about the mat- 
ter. Ihad heard of no accusations made 
against Mr. Shumacker. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have made no ac- 
cusations against Mr. Shumacker. How- 
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ever, for the Senator’s information, I 
would like to call his attention to the fact 
that the Ramond report—that is the 
Army board report—stated that Captain 
Shumacker was among those—and I 
quote—“principally accused of miscon- 
Cnet.“ I would also like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee a question, and I 
think it is important to have his answer 
in the Recorp. I ask the Senator 
whether he thinks it is proper to have 
as the membership of this subcommittee, 
a chairman whose present law partner, 
not a former law partner, but whose pres- 
ent law partner, was in charge of the in- 
terrogation during the course of the al- 
leged brutalities, which the Army com- 
mittee said were true, and the Senator 
from Tennessee as the ranking Demo- 
cratic member of the committee, whose 
former law employee, a young man who 
worked in his law firm for 2 years, who 
was charged in any number of affidavits 
with brutality. The question is not 
whether in the Senator’s own mind he 
thought he could do a good job, but 
whether in the eyes of the people of the 
country and of the world any report the 
committee rendered would be worth a 
tinker’s dam. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should like to say 
to the Senator from Wisconsin that, so 
far as I am concerned, I have the fullest 
confidence in the integrity and fairness 
of the Senator from Connecticut, and I 
think the public appreciates and knows 
that he enjoys a reputation and standing 
for doing a job fairly and equitably. 

Insofar as my part is concerned, it 
seems to me that in sitting on commit- 
tees in Congress it is impossible to elimi- 
nate from the roll of witnesses those with 
whom one may have had some personal 
contact in years past. If a Senator were 
on an important committee, and a large 
number of witnesses were called, and it 
were assumed that in the consideration 
of matters he was not able fairly to judge 
the testimony of someone whom he had 
known or been employed with 18 years 
before, I think it might eliminate almost 
every member of every committee con- 
sidering matters. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I know I cannot in- 
sist on an answer, but I should like to 
know whether the Senator thinks it was 
proper to have as the chairman of this 
committee the law partner of the man 
who was in charge of the interrogation 
team during the time most of the medi- 
eval torture methods are alleged to have 
occurred. I might say that this is the 
first time I have mentioned the connec- 
tion of the Senator from Tennessee with 
Mr. Shumacker, who was charged with 
brutality, but in view of the fact that he 
wants to discuss this matter, I think we 
should discuss all phases of it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It is quite all right 
with me. 

Mr. McCARTHY. In case the Senator 
does not recall the facts, Major Fanton 
was the man in charge of the interroga- 
tion team at the town of Schwabisch 
Hall. He was in charge at the time all 
the alleged brutality took place, during 
the time when the Van Roden-Simpson 
committee sat, and accused his interro- 
gation team of beatings, mock hangings, 
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fraternization with wives, taking ration 
cards away from the families of the ac- 
cused, and so forth. He was in charge at 
the time the Raymond committee in sub- 
stance confirmed all this, but added the 
statement that the methods used created 
the right psychological atmosphere to get 
confessions. 

In view of all those facts, and the 
fact that the Senator from Connecticut 
had defended Major Fanton on the floor 
of the Senate, and had said that the 
charges in the Raymond and Van Roden- 
Simpson committees reports were 
groundless, does the Senator think that 
the situation is right, in the eyes of the 
people of the country and the world? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I can only say that 
I have full confidence in the fairness of 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Connecticut asked me to yield to him, 
and I do so. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I have 
forgotten what we were discussing at the 
time I asked the Senator to yield. I wish 
to say that the Senator from Wisconsin 
approaches this matter as though these 
prosecutors were, by virtue of this inves- 
tigation, necessarily placed on trial, and 
that charges were made against them. 
It may very well be that after we have 
completed the hearings there will be some 
very serious criticisms of the Army con- 
duct in this situation. I do not pretend 
to prejudge the case. I cannot do that. 
This was a difficult experience for the 
United States Army to go through, in 
heated times, when tempers were on edge, 
right after the perpetration of what was 
one of the most heinous offenses ever 
perpetrated in the annals of warfare. 
These men are not, presently at least, as 
the result of this investigation, on trial 
for anything. 

The interesting part of the matter is 
that these prosecutors, to a man, as I 
recall, welcomed the opportunity to ap- 
pear and be questioned at great length, 
as they were by the Senator from Wis- 
consin at very great length. : 

Mr. President, the committee cannot 
prejudge the case. Nor can the commit- 
tee, by the statements the Senator from 
Wisconsin has made about it and about 
its chairman, be forced into the position 
of finding other than what the facts 
indicate. 

Mr. President, I should like to put into 
the Record at this point the statement of 
Colonel Ellis himself as to his relation- 
ship to this investigation. This is 
Colonel Ellis’ sworn testimony before the 
committee. He said: 

I reported for duty with War Crimes 
Branch, ETOUSA, May 6, 1945, in Paris, 
France, and was assigned to the Investigation 
Section as assistant to the Chief; that short- 
ly thereafter Major Dwight Fanton (then 
captain) was assigned to work on the Mal- 
medy case, File No. W. C. B. 6-24; that I per- 
sonally took a keen interest in the develop- 
ment of the case in my official capacity and 
carefully watched and aided in its develop- 
ment; that early in September 1945 I became 
Chief of the Investigational Section, and 
that in that capacity I was charged with the 
gathering of the evidence for war crimes 
cases, which included the Malmedy case; 
that I personally took more than ordinary 
interest in the development of this case and 
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carefully selected the personnel that I as- 
signea to it; that I inspected the detach- 
ment as often as conditions permitted and 
personally aided them in obtaining a suit- 
able prison, living quarters, transportation, 
and in formulating plans for the investiga- 
tion; that in late February 1946 I was relieved 
as Chief of the Investigation Section and 
assigned as chief prosecutor on the case, with 
instructions to bring it to trial by March 25, 
1946; that in March 1946 I was ordered to 
Schwabisch Hall, Germany, where the in- 
vestigation detachment was located that 
was developing the case. 


Mr. McCARTHY. What 
date? 

Mr. BALDWIN. March 1946, it does 
not give the day. 

That I then personally took over and 
supervised the investigation, preparation of 
the case for trial, and the apprehension of 
the accused; that when the trial date was 
postponed until May 16, 1946, I continued 
the development of the case; that on April 16 
all but six of the accused and possible wit- 
nesses moved to Dachau; that on April 19, 
1946, I completed the movement of the pris- 
oners and investigation staff to Dachau, Ger- 
many, where the trial was held. 


That is the statement under oath of 
the man who was in charge directly of 
the investigation. 

I wish to say further, Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. McCARTHY. Before the Senator 
leaves that, so that there may be no ques- 
tion, are we both agreed that Ellis did 
not go to Schwabisch- Hall until March 
1946, and that Fanton was there long 
before that? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I do not agree to any 
such thing. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That was the testi- 
mony, that he went there in March 1946? 

Mr. BALDWIN. That he took it over 
directly. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That he first went 
to Schwabisch Hall? 

Mr. BALDWIN. He was assigned to 
this particular case. He says: 

In September 1945 I became Chief of the 
Investigation Section and in that capacity 
I I personally took more than ordi- 
nary interest in the development of this 
case and carefully selected the personnel. 


Mr. McCARTHY. So that we may 
have the facts straight, the Senator’s law 
partner was in complete charge, and 
Ellis did not go there until March 1946. 
Is that correct? . 

Mr. BALDWIN. No, it is not correct. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Does the Senator 
say that Ellis was there before March 
1946? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I say that he was in 
charge. But that does not matter. 

Mr. McCARTHY. So that we do know 
that Ellis, according to his own testi- 
mony, did not go to Schwabisch Hall, 
regardless of whether he was technically 
in charge at all, until March of 1946. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I do not believe the 
testimony will bear that out. That is 
only one part of his statement. That is 
not the whole of it, but it is a statement 
of his connection with the case. 

Mr. McCARTHY. On what page does 
that appear? 

Mr. BALDWIN. On page 85. : 

Mr. McCARTHY. On page 86 he said: 

In March 1946, I was ordered to Schwabisch 
Hall, Germany. 
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In other words, if his testimony is cor- 
rect, he did not go to Schwabisch Hall 
until March. 

Mr. BALDWIN. That does not neces- 
sarily follow. He was in charge of the 
whole detachment, and I think the record 
will disclose that he was at Schwabisch 
Hall before that, but that this order in 
March 1946 shifted his headquarters. 

One thing further. The Senator will 
recall very well that when Fanton was 
on the witness stand I withdrew from 
the rcom. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is correct. 
Before the Senator continues, I would 
like to read one sentence to him from the 
record—the report issued by the Army 
board sent over to investigate this mat- 
ter, the Raymond Board. The inter- 
rogation of the accused and witnesses 
confined there [Schwabisch Hall] was at 
first under the command of Maj. 
Dwight F. Fanton, then for a short time 
under Capt. Ralph Shumacker, and 
finally under Lt. Col. Burton F. Ellis.“ 

Mr. BALDWIN. And the Senator said, 
No, you should not do that. I am per- 
fectly willing that you should be here.” 
Moreover, on one occasion when we could 
not get all the other members of the 
committee to attend to conduct the hear- 
ings, because they were engaged in other 
committee work, while Fanton was on 
the stand, and the Senator from Wis- 
consin examined him at great length, 
there was a question of adjourning the 
hearing or going on with me in the chair, 
and on that particular occasion I said 
I would adjourn the hearing if the Sena- 
tor desired, and if he did not I would 
be glad to continue and let him continue 
Fanton’s cross-examination, and the 
Senator did continue. I do not recollect 
the exact language, but the record will 
show it better than my own recollection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. There is no doubt 
that I had no objection to the Senator 
from Connecticut staying in the commit- 
tee room while Fanton was questioned. 

Mr. BALDWIN. And I stayed there 
and did not ask a question. 

I think the Senator will recall that 
after we had the first discussion about 
this matter, quite a long while ago, he 
wrote me a letter. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is correct. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Avery friendly letter. 

Mr. McCARTHY. One that I let the 
Senator censor before I sent it. That is 
true. There is no doubt about the let- 
ter. I will be glad to read it into the 
Recorp. But let me ask the Senator a 
question. Does he think it is proper for 
him to sit in trial of his law partner, a 
man who is now in Connecticut bragging 
that he is writing the committee’s re- 
port? I believe that to be completely 
improper. I do not question the Sena- 
tor’s own motives. The Senator un- 
doubtedly thinks he is the only person 
who can give that young man from Con- 
necticut a fair hearing. I think the 
Senator from Connecticut believes he 
is the only one who can do that young 
man justice. I believe the Senator 
from Connecticut firmly believes that 
everything this man tells him is 
the truth. But I believe, with the in- 
tellectual capacity the Senator has and 
the innate sense of honesty which I am 
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sure the Senator possesses, that the 
Senator cannot conceivably feel that it 
is proper for him to sit in judgment on 
his own law partner. Think how that 
looks in the eyes of the people of the 
country and in the eyes of the people of 
Europe who are so vitally concerned 
about, this matter. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin that the best way to 
determine that is by making an exami- 
nation of the entire record, and by 
studying the report of the committee in 
this particular case. If that is done, it 
will be found that any claim which has 
been made that this young man is writ- 
ing the report is utterly groundless. The 
Senator has made that statement to me 
several times before, and I investigated 
and found that there was no truth in 
the statement whatsoever. 

So far as the rest of it is concerned, 
let me say to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin that this is not a trial of anybody. It 
is an effort to determine what the facts 
are, If the facts reveal that there ought 
to be a military trial of the men who are 
concerned, then that is a matter to be 
determined by some other tribunal than 
a committee of the Congress which is 
trying to develop the facts. 

Furthermore, I may say to my distin- 
guished friend from Wisconsin that, af- 
ter all, this man, as the Senator well 
knows, is only one of many in the case; 
and if I had an opportunity to examine 
the remarks my distinguished friend 
from Wisconsin himself made during the 
hearing about this matter I think I could 
disprove any claim that Fanton's con- 
nection with this case was of paramount 
importance. -True, he was there in 
charge of the investigation. 

I may say again that every single wit- 
ness the Senator from Wisconsin asked 
us to call we have called, and we will 
continue to call witnesses the Senator 
asks us to call. We have examined them 
at great length, and while the Senator 
was sitting with the committee we per- 
mitted him to examine them and cross- 
examine them at great length. So long 
as the Senator from Connecticut has any 
connection with the committee, he will 
see to it that the utmost in fairness and 
impartiality and in justice obtains. 

As I said before, the proof of that re- 
sides better in the printed record, the 
sworn testimony under oath, and in the 
ultimate decision of the subcommittee, 
of which the Senator from Connecticut 
is only one of three members. The three 
members of the subcommittee are only 
a small part of the whole Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the Senate. So I leave 
the matter there. I know, because of our 
present engagement in dealing with this 
case, that it is difficult to make a state- 
ment now concerning the merits or de- 
merits of it without completely and ut- 
terly prejudging the case, and I have no 
intention of doing that. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I think I should make 
plain that the resolution offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BaLtpwin] is not the first resolution 
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offered to investigate the trials in ques- 
tion. I, myself, offered the first resolu- 
tion on that subject. I did so after I 
had made a thorough investigation to 
decide whether I should do so. A rela- 
tive of one of the defendants, a man who 
was sentenced to be hanged, got in touch 
with me as a Senator of the United 
States. Before I did anything about the 
matter I got in touch with one of the 
judges who had been appointed by Ken- 
neth Royall. After I found, from my 
consultation with Mr. Royall and with 
Mr. Roden, that an investigation was 
called for, I offered a resolution to in- 
vestigate, and I was greatly surprised 
when shortly thereafter another resolu- 
tion on the same subject was offered by 
my distinguished friend the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. McCARTHY. As the Senator 
knows, while his resolution was pending 
the Army proceeded to hang five of the 
men whom the then Van Roden-Simp- 
son committee—— 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to conclude my state- 
ment? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me finish my 
sentence. While the resolution offered 
by the Senator from North Dakota was 
pending, five of the men whom the Van 
Roden-Simpson committee said should 
not hang—Secretary Royall had sent 
them as a committee to investigate and 
determine the facts in the case, and 
let him know whether or not those men 
should hang—five of the men whom the 
Van Roden-Simpson committee said 
should not hang because “The conduct 
of the trial was such we cannot tell 
whether they are guilty or innocent,” 
were hanged by the Army while the Sen- 
ator’s resolution was pending. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me—— 

Mr. McCARTHY. I will yield to the 
Senator from Connecticut immediately 
the Senator from North Dakota has con- 
cluded. 

Mr. LANGER. Before I had even of- 
fered my resolution, we hired a first- 
class lawyer in New York, who in turn 
hired a lawyer in Germany, in order to 
secure affidavits, and I have in my pos- 
session a stack of affidavits about this 
high [indicating]. 

After I had secured the affidavits, and 
was preparing to present them, those who 
prepared them found out that my distin- 
guished friend the Senator from Con- 
necticut had been appointed chairman 
of the subcommittee. Those who pre- 
pared the affidavits immediately got in 
touch with me and asked me not to sub- 
mit the affidavits. They said that Dr. 
Libby and his organization had asked 
the Senator from Connecticut to with- 
draw. They said, “We do not believe 
we can get a fair trial, We cannot get 
a fair investigation.” The Senator re- 
fused to withdraw, and I have a letter to 
that effect, not signed by the Senator 
from Connecticut, but by this organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Connecticut at no time re- 
fused to withdraw. The Senator from 
Connecticut offered his resignation, and 
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when the chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee said he saw no reason 
why he should not continue, and asked 
him to continue, he continued. 

Mr. LANGER. I heard that expla- 
nation a few minutes ago. It is simply 
repetition. 

So far as the people who prepared these 
affidavits were concerned, so far as these 
relatives were concerned, they felt that 
they could not get a square deal before 
the committee because of the relation- 
ship between my distinguished friend 
from Connecticut and his former law 
partner. 

In that connection, in order to disabuse 
their minds, I myself went to Hartford, 
Conn. I said, “I know Senator BALDWIN. 
I believe you can get a square deal before 
him. I know that from my association 
with him in the Senate.“ I regret to say 
that even after I made that statement 
they said, “We do not want these affi- 
davits presented. We are going to take a 
chance. The day is coming when we are 
going to have another committee, one 
which we believe will be a fair commit- 
tee.” I may say that upon their request 
I did not present the uffidavits. I think 
I presented one. I gave one to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin be- 
fore the request was made to withhold 
them. I then telephoned the Senator 
from Wisconsin and asked him not to 
present it, because of the request which 
had been made of me by the people who 
had been in communication with me. 

Mr. President, I, for one, want to go 
on record publicly that I do not believe 
it is right for a man who is the former 
law partner of another man to be chair- 
man of a subcommittee to investigate 
him. No matter how honest a man may 
be, so far as the public is concerned, it 
is suspicious. It thinks there may be 
something dishonest about it. Witnesses 
may appear, and yet they may color their 
testimony because of the fact that a cer- 
tain man who has some connection, such 
as that of being a former law partner of 
one of the men being investigated, may 
not be as fair and open-minded with 
them as he otherwise might be. I say 
that without leveling the slightest impu- 
tation against my friend from Con- 
necticut, of whom I am very fond. I went 
to the trouble of going to Hartford, Conn., 
and trying to disabuse the minds of the 
people I saw there, in order to let them 
present the matter. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The Senator knows 
that Mr. Libby was in almost constant 
attendance during the hearings, and 
that Mr. Finucane, who originally pub- 
lished the article under the byline of 
Judge Van Roden, which article stimu- 
lated much of the interest in this case, 
was present and testified at length. In 
the presence of Mr. Finucane, Judge 
Van Roden repudiated nearly everything 
in the article, and said it had been issued 
without his approval, or if with his ap- 
proval, it was because he did not under- 
stand it. That is going into testimony 
which I think it is useless to go into now. 
So far as I am concerned, the testimony, 
the conduct of the hearings, and the final 
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findings will demonstrate more nearly 
whether the Senator from Connecticut 
conducted himself with complete im- 
partiality in these hearings, or whether 
he did not, or whether he has the sup- 
port of his colleagues. So far as I am 
concerned, I have never withdrawn from 
a thing when I was under attack, and I 
do not intend to withdraw voluntarily 
from this thing now. When Iam under 
attack I do not think I can. But I do 
say that if a majority of the Senate feels 
that someone else should be chairman of 
this subcommittee, it · is their privilege to 
appoint someone else as chairman. My 
personal interest in the thing amounts 
to nothing. That is the way I feel about 


it. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the - 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I say that it is en- 
tirely in the hands of the Senate as to 
what it wishes to do about the chair- 
manship of this subcommittee, just as I 
placed it at one time in the hands of the 
full committee. They decided that I 
should continue, and so I continued. I 
am in exactly the same position now. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, let 
me make it clear that I am not asking 
the Senate to discharge the Senator 
from Connecticut as chairman of the 
subcommittee. If the Senator from Con- 
necticut thinks it is proper for him to 
sit in judgment on his own law partner, 
and do something which I think is com- 
pletely shameful, I do not believe that it 
is incumbent upon the Senate to dis- 
charge him. I think, however, we should 
recognize the fact that the work of the 
committee and its report will be com- 
pletely useless and worth nothing at all. 

I wish to repeat what I have already 
said: I do not doubt that the Senator 
from Connecticut honestly felt that it 
was necessary for him to head this sub- 
committee so as to bring out what he 
considered to be the truth. However, it 
has long been the practice of judges and 
chairmen of committees to step aside 
under similar circumstances, not because 
they themselves felt that they could not 
be fair, but because conditions were such 
that in the eyes of the public a fair hear- 
ing would be impossible. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Connecticut is very shortly to go on the 
bench. I sincerely hope that when he 
sits.on the bench, if ever a situation like 
this arises, in which he is called upon to 
pass upon the rights of someone as close 
to him as Mr. Fanton is, he will have 
learned a lesson, and will disqualify him- 
self. 

The Senator from Connecticut has said 
that no one is on trial today. I submit 
that someone is on trial. The entire 
United States Senate is on trial. The 
American system of justice—if we can 
call it that—in our occupied area is on 
trial. We should be engaged in the most 
soul-searching investigation to find out 
whether or not all the charges and coun- 
tercharges which have been made by two 
disinterested judges who went to Europe 
are true. In their testimony they say, in 
effect, that the Senator’s law partner was 
criminally incompetent in the way he 
conducted the investigation. The Sen- 
ator’s job was to determine whether or 
not that report was true. 
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Prior to being appointed chairman of 
the subcommittee the Senator from Con- 
necticut rose on the fioor of the Senate 
on January 17 and asked for an investi- 
gation not to determine whether or not 
the charges of the Van Roden-Simpson 
committee and the Raymond board were 
true or false. He himself had previously 
decided that they were false. He said 
those charges were groundless. He asked 
for an investigation so as to give “a young 
man from Connecticut” an opportunity 
to come before the committee and prove 
that the charges were groundless. At 
that time the Senator did not notify the 
Senate that this young man from Con- 
necticut was his former law partner. I 
cannot believe that the Senator went be- 
fore the Armed Services Committee and 
told the Armed Services Committee that 
Maj. Dwight Fanton was his law part- 
ner, and that Maj. Dwight Fanton was in 
charge of the interrogation team at the 
time all of the alleged medieval torture 
methods were used, and that, having that 
information in mind, the committee said, 
“Senator BALDWIN, we want you in charge 
of the subcommittee.” 

It is not a question of whether the 
Senator from Connecticut can fairly con- 
duct the subcommittee. It is a question 
of what the people of the Nation will 
think about the United States Senate. 
It is a question of what the people of the 
world will think about this country if we 
appoint a man to conduct an investiga- 
tion and make a report on his own law 
partner, who is now bragging that he 
himself is writing the report. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, the 
Senator does not want to make that 
charge, does he? 

Mr. McCARTHY,. What charge? 

Mr. BALDWIN. The charge that he is 
bragging that he is writing the report. 

Mr. McCARTHY. He has so bragged 
a dozen times. The Senator knows that. 
I went to the office of the Senator from 
Connecticut and asked him, for his own 
good, not to take the chairmanship of 
this subcommittee. The Senator knows 
that I have a high regard for him. I ex- 
plained to the Senator how improper I 
thought it was, and what the people of 
the Nation would think about it. The 
Senator from Connecticut said, “No; I 
will take it up with the committee, and 
if they are willing to have me sit, I will 
continue.” 

It is a reflection upon the integrity of 
the entire Senate that a chairman should 
have been appointed to a subcommittee 
whose job it was to investigate his own 
law partner, a man whom he had already 
defended. Furthermore, in maintaining 
this position, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut aggravated the feeling that a delib- 
erate whitewash was being conducted by 
the United States Senate. 

Ralph Shumacker, the former law 
partner of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Keravver], the second member of 
the subcommitttee, was a member of the 
interrogation team at the time of the 
alleged brutalities, and later assistant 
trial judge advocate in the trials being 
investigated. 

The third member of the subcommit- 
tee, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hont) did not, to my knowledge, have 
any personal connection with the case. 
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The Senator from Tennessee has ap- 
peared on the floor and stated that Ralph 
Shumacker was not his law partner, but 
a young lawyer employed by his law 
firm for 2 years, so the statement is cor- 
rected to that extent. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut. 


Mr. BALDWIN. The point I wish to. 


get into the Recorp—and I think it should 
come in at this point—is that this inves- 
tigation deals with the trials in the Mal- 
medy cases; does it not? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Not with the Mal- 
medy crossroads massacre, so-called, but 
with the Battle of the Bulge cases. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The point I wish to 
get into the Recorp is this: The Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin asked the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer] if he 
knew that after the resolution was in- 
troduced five of those men were hanged. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. 

Mr. B. DWIN. I wish to get the rec- 
ord on that matter straight, by telling the 
Senator from Wisconsin what I think 
he already knows, namely, that not a 
single one of the men who were con- 
victed as a result of the Malmedy mas- 
sacre, so-called, has yet been executed. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I understand that 
the resolution of the Senator from North 
Dakota went beyond the so-called 
Malmedy cases. His resolution, as I 
understand, covered all the trials con- 
ducted by the United States Army. 

Five of the men who, according to the 
Van Roden-Simpson report, should not 
have been hanged, were hanged while 
the resolution of the Senator from 
North Dakota was before the committee. 

Mr. BALDWIN. But the point I wish 
to make is that they had no connection 
whatsoever with the investigation we 
were conducting. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
FREAR in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Of course the Sena- 
tor knows that at the time when I in- 
troduced the resolution, we got in touch 
with Secretary Royall, and he sent a 
cablegram stopping the execution of 18 
men who were scheduled to be executed 
the next day. Some of the men were 
involved in the Malmedy massacre. 

The Senator also knows that I tried in 
every possible way to have the Senate 
Judiciary Committee take jurisdiction 
over this matter; but before the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] could ap- 
point a subcommittee and have action 
taken, the other committee was already 
functioning under the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. 

Mr. President, I may say in connection 
with the young man, Shumacker, the 
former employee of one of the members 
of the subcommittee—and I say this to 
give the Senate some conception of how 
these young men regarded their duties 
and what they felt their duties were 
toward the defendants and toward the 
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court—that when Mr. Shumacker was 
on the stand and I was questioning him, 
after Colonel Ellis had left the stand, I 
said to him, “Mr. Shumacker, do you feel 
that it was Colonel Ellis’ duty, when he 
found that a confession was false, when 
the chief of the prosecution found that 
a confession he had presented to the 
court was false, then to so notify the 
court?” 

Mr. Shumacker came up with the un- 
usual answer, “Not if it would hurt his 
case.” 

Of course, Mr. President, it would hurt 
his case. If for example, someone had 
extracted from John Jones a false con- 
fession to the effect that he had mur- 
dered someone, and if the prosecution 
introduced that confession in the trial, 
and thereafter learned that the confes- 
sion was false, and so stated in court, 
and so notified the court it would lessen 
the chance of a conviction. Yet, accord- 
ing to that witness, the prosecuting of- 
ficer should have taken the position that 
it was not his duty to tell the court that 
the confession was false, if it would hurt 
his case. 

Mr. President, I was designated by the 
Senate Special Investigating Committee 
to sit in with the Armed Services Sub- 
committee as an observer, because of our 
committee’s interest in the matter. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. May I inquire, for my 
own information, how much longer the 
Senator from Wisconsin intends to 
speak? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Not very long. 
However, there may be some questions 
from other Senators and there may be 
comments regarding some of the things 
I shall say. 

I was designated by the Special Senate 
Investigating Committee to sit in and 
take part in this Armed Services Investi- 
gation as an observer because of our com- 
mittee’s original interest in the matter, 

As the hearings progressed, I became 
more and more convinced that the sub- 
committee was interested almost solely 
in a complete whitewash of those in- 
volved. 

Under my cross-examination of the 
committee’s witnesses, however, rather 
fantastic concepts of the rights of the 
accused and the method of administer- 
ing justice were developed. For exam- 
ple—and I ask any Members of the Sen- 
ate who ever were lawyers to listen to 
this—for example, Major Fanton issued 
an order, “SOP No. 4,” which gave the in- 
terrogators, some of whom were not 
American citizens, the right—Mr. Pres- 
ident, listen to this, if you will—the right 
to offer immunity to any of those 
charged with being war criminals if they 
would tell a story of sufficient value to 
convict other alleged war criminals. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Since the Senator 
makes rather sweeping claims with ref- 
erence to some of these statements, I 
should like to have the opportunity at 
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this point, with the consent of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, to place in the REC- 
orp the order to which he refers, which 
in the humble judgment of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee does not go 
anywhere near so far as the Senator in- 
dicates. 

Mr, McCARTHY. I shall appreciate 
very much having the order, so I can 
read the part to which I just referred, es- 
pecially for the benefit of any Senator 
who has practiced law. I should cer- 
tainly appreciate having the order, if the 
Senator has it available. While the order 
is being looked up, I repeat. 

For example, Major Fanton issued an 
order, “SOP No. 4” which gave the in- 
terrogators, some of whom were not 
American citizens, the right to offer im- 
-munity to any of those charged with be- 
ing war criminals if they would tell a 
story of sufficient value to convict other 
alleged war criminals. This, of course, 
placed a premium upon lying and, in my 
opinion, was responsible for freeing some 
of the worst of the war criminals. 

If, for example, Defendant Jones were 
accused of killing four American prison- 
ers of war during the Battle of the Bulge, 
he could be offered his freedom by one 
of the interrogators, after having first 
obtained Fanton’s permission, if he would 
sign a statement which would effectively 
convict other war criminals. The order 
issued by Major Fanton, who was in 
charge, becomes doubly important—has 
the Senator from Connecticut been able 
to find the order? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Was the order to 
which the Senator has been referring 
made a part of the record in this case? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The order is a part 
of the record. I understand the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut is now looking for 
it, and I shall be glad to read it to the 
Senator. I understand the Senator from 
Dtah was formerly a judge, and if he 
reads this order, which the man in 
charge of the interrogation boasted of 
having brought to their attention, he 
cannot help, I believe, but be shocked 
beyond words. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have not made up 
my mind on this matter at all. The 
first I heard of it was through the press. 
I may say I am very much concerned 
with the effect a situation of this kind 
may have upon how the world looks upon 
American justice. I think the matter 
should be aired, and aired thoroughly. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think the Sena- 
tor is right. 

Mr. WATKINS. It should be aired 
fairly, tco. Ithink I should say that. I 
do not think any misstatements should 
be issued, particularly misstatements of 
fact. Anyone who speaks on this subject 
should be very careful in what he says. 
That is why I asked whether an order of 
this kind was in the record. 

Mr.McCARTHY. I intend to read the 
specific order to the Senator. May I 
ask the Senator from Connecticut 
whether his staff has been endeavoring 
to find the order? 
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Mr. BALDWIN. They have. 

Mr. McCARTHY. May J inquire, have 
they found it? Has the Senator found 
the copy of SOP No. 4? 

Mr. BALDWIN. No; I have not. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I may say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had no knowledge prior to com- 
ing on the floor of the Senate, about 15 
minutes before the Senator from Wis- 
consin began his remarks, that he was 
going to discuss this subject here this 
afternoon, and so I am not prepared with 
citations from the record or anything of 
that kind. Of course, the record is 
available to the Senator. It is available 
to any Senator, for that matter. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, so 
that there may be no doubt, the Senator’s 
office was notified. The office of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt] was 
notified. The office of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] was notified. 
They were notified I was going to speak, 
and I had previously notified the Senator 
from Connecticut I would discuss the 
subject. On the day I was originally to 
have discussed it, the Senator, who was in 
Connecticut, had hurt his eye. I re- 
frained from discussing the subject until 
the Senator could return, so he would be 
able to be on the Senate floor to discuss 
thoroughly any of the comments I might 
make. I ask the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, if there is any question about that? 

Mr. BALDWIN. No. My point was, 
the Senator told me that, sometime, he 
intended to discuss what had happened. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. 

Mr. BALDWIN. But I did not know 
the Senator intended to do it today. 

Mr. McCARTHY. My office notified 
the Senator’s office earlier today. The 
above order, issued by Major Fanton, was 
posted incidentally on all the walls. 
When the Senator finds the order, I shall 
refer specifically to paragraph 2 of order 
“SOP No. 4,” which can have no other 
interpretation than the one I gave the 
Senator. 

“SOP No. 4” also provided that “any 
ruse or deception may be used in the 
course of the interrogation.” In this 
connection it should be noted that the 
Army board found that one of the ruses 
used was mock trials, and another one 
was telling the accused that his family 
would be deprived of ration cards if he 
did not sign a confession. 

The above orders issued by Major Fan- 
ton, who was in charge, become doubly 
important when viewed in connection 
with what Colonel Ellis, the chief of the 
prosecution staff, felt were his duties to 
the court and to the defendants. 

To give an idea of the background of 
the man whom the Army selected to han- 
dle one of our most important criminal 
cases, Colonel Ellis, on the stand, testified 
he had graduated from law school 20 
years previously, and that he had been in 
private practice from 1929 until entering 
the service in 1942, Upon being asked 
whether he had tried any criminal cases, 
he replied they were not exactly criminal 
cases, but he had tried about 10 cases 
during those 13 years of private practice. 
Upon further questioning it was de- 
veloped that the 10 cases he tried dur- 
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ing the 13 years he had been in private 
practice, the 10 times he had been in 
court, were divorce and probate cases. 
When asked if he had any experience in 
criminal law, he replied—and this is part 
of the record—“absolutely none.” That 
is the background of the lawyer whom the 
Army selected to try this most important 
criminal case. 

I hope the Senate will understand I 
am not criticising Colonel Ellis. I think 
the young man just did not have the 
ability. He did not have the legal abil- 
ity to perform the work that was assigned 
to him. That was not his field. It was 
the fault of whoever selected him for 
that work. His conception of his duties 
as chief prosecutor can perhaps best, be 
shown by a very brief excerpt from his 
testimony under my cross-examination 
at the hearing. He was being questioned 
in regard to a confession—which had 
been obtained, according to the defend- 
ant, after medieval torture methods were 
used on him—a detailed confession of 
the deliberate murder of a Belgian wo- 
man in the town of Bullingen, a confes- 
sion which the Army Frankfort board 
found to be false. 

Question: Did you not think it was your 
duty to tell the court that your investigator 
went over to this town of Bullingen and that 
your investigator reported back to you that 
it appeared that the confession was false and 
that this woman was not shot? 


Colonel Etuis. I do not think my duty 
went to that extent, 


Mr, President, I should like to repeat 
that. Here is a man in charge of pros- 
ecuting the case, a man who is assigned 
to seeing that every defendant has his 
fair and honest day in court. This man 
was asked: 


Did you not think it was your duty to 
tell the court, that your investigator went 
over to this town of Bullingen and that your 
investigator reported back to you that it 
appeared that the confession was false and 
that this woman was not shot? 

Colonel Extis. I do not think my duty 
went to that extent. 


Later, Mr. Shumacker, one of the in- 
terrogation team and also one of the 
prosecuting attorneys, in referring to 
this testimony on the part of Ellis and 
in an apparent attempt to justify Ellis’s 
Position, had this to say: 


I do not believe, sir, that it is the duty of 
an attorney on either side of the case to 
point out the weaknesses of his case. 


The question and answer immedi- 
ately following this comment on the part 
of Shumacker shed some further light 
on the qualifications of the prosecution 
staff. 


Question by Senator McCarruy: You said 
you did not think any attorney should pre- 
sent any weaknesses in his case. Now I, 
myself, have been in a number of court-mar- 
tial proceedings, both as prosecutor and 
as defense attorney. I have always under- 
stood that a prosecutor in a court-martial 
case had a duty to present not necessarily 
what you or I would consider a strong case, 
but rather all of the facts, and if there are 
any facts which would help the court, not 
to find a man guilty, but to determine 
whether she should be found guilty or not, 
that then it is the duty of the prosecuting 
attorney and the defense attorney, to present 
all those facts to the court? Is that not the 
clear duty you have? 
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This is a question being asked the 
assistant trial judge advocate, Mr. Shu- 
macker, and here is his answer: 


I think I tried one court martial case in 
my experience, 


Before the hearings commenced, I was 
informed by the staff that the first wit- 
ness to be called was an alleged survivor 
of the Malmedy crossroads massacre. 

I informed the subcommittee at that 
time that if this were done, it would im- 
mediately justify the fears of those of us 
who felt that the subcommittee was in- 
terested in clouding the issue and white- 
washing those involved. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me finish this 
statement, and then I shall be glad to 
yield. 

It was called to the subcommittee’s at- 
tention that everyone agreed that the 
Malmedy massacre occurred, that it was 
an atrocious and inexcusable war crime, 
and that those who were guilty of this 
atrocity should be punished. 

I reminded the subcommittee that 
there was no question about the Mal- 
medy massacre having occurred, and that 
there was no necessity for proving this. 
The question which we were to deter- 
mine was the question of whether or not 
we had the right men, whether we were 
hanging the guilty or hanging the in- 
nocent. 

I informed the subcommittee that in 
my opinion the only purpose of calling 
witnesses to rehash the details of this 
war crime was to inflame the public mind 
and attempt to create a blind demand for 
vengeance on someone in retribution 
without regard to the question of the 
2 or innocence of those being pun- 

ed 


I now yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I should like to ask 
the Senator if it is his position, in the 
conduct of an investigation by the Sen- 
ate of these trials of the particular men 
who were tried and convicted, that a 
man who had actually been present when 
one of the massacres occurred, who saw 
his comrades shot, and who escaped, God 
knows how, with his life, was not a com- 
petent witness? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is not 
as naive as he tries to make out. He 
knows there was never any question that 
the Malmedy massacre occurred; he 
knows that the young man who appeared 
could not recognize any of the men who 
took part in the shooting; he knows that 
the young man could shed no light what- 
soever on whether the men in charge al- 
lowed illegal torture methods. The only 
purpose, as I told the Senator before he 
called that witness, was to attempt to 
wave the flag and try to recreate a situ- 
ation which he said existed at the time 
of the tortures and which he tried to use 
as a justification or an excuse for the 
tortures. 

Mr. BALDWIN. May I remind the 
Senator from Wisconsin that many of 
the affidavits which he said were ob- 
tained by brutal methods 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Wisconsin did not say that. The Army 
Board appointed by Secretary Royall 
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said they were obtained by brutal meth- 
ods. The two judges said they were 
obtained by brutal methods. All the 
Senator from Wisconsin has said is 
that we should have a clear, decent, 
honest investigation to determine wheth- 
er they were obtained by brutal 
methods, to determine whether we are 
hanging guilty or innocent men, to de- 
termine whether the trials were con- 
ducted in such fashion that we can tell 
as of today whether the men who are to 
hang are guilty or not guilty. 

Mr. BALDWIN. J have offered the 
Senator many a chance io make his 
speech. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is not 
offering me a chance to make a speech. 
It is a right which I have. I am not re- 
ceiving that right from the Senator from 
Connecticut. I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator from Connecticut however 
to make any speech he cares to make. 
Let us have that clear. s 

Mr. BALDWIN. Of course, the Sena- 
tor did not sit throughout all the hear- 
ings. He heard only a few of the wit- 
nesses. May I say to my distinguished 
friend that after he left we continued to 
call and question witnesses, one or two 
of whom he suggested, and we questioned 
them at great length. But the Senator 
will recall that some of the affidavits 
which it is claimed, and which the Sena- 
tor claims, were obtained by brutal and 
improper methods, and which the Sen- 
ator had before him in the conduct of 
the investigation described the way in 
which the shooting took place. Does the 
Senator have any question that those 
affidavits did accurately describe the way 
in which the shooting took place, and 
that it was fair and proper to call one of 
the eye-witnesses to the shooting to find 
out what he might say as to how it took 
place, to see whether the affidavits were 
at total variance with the facts? In other 
words, what the committee tried to do 
was to compare what eye-witnesses said 
was the way in which the shooting took 
place, against the way in which it was 
set forth in the affidavits of the accused 
men themselves as they described it. In- 
teresting enough, those descriptions, bar- 
ring some minor details, are practically 
alike. 

But we will not pass judgment upon 
the affidavits; we will leave that for 
another day and time. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. The state- 
ments and the confessions are alike even 
to the extent of the height of bushes in 
number of feet and inches. Men who 
had been placed in solitary confinement 
were offering confessions a year after the 
crime was committed, and they made 
statements which jibed exactly, even to 
the height of unimportant bushes in 
number of feet and inches. The Sena- 
tor is correct when he says they were 
duplicates. £ 

Mr. BALDWIN. The Senator is put- 
ting words into my mouth which I did 
not utter, I did not say they were dupli- 
cates. In fact, I avoided saying that, 
because they were not. I said that in 
their essential details the description of 
the shootings as set forth in some of the 


confessions compared, in their major 


details, with the description as testified 
to by an eyewitness, 
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Mr. McCARTHY. I felt then and I feel 
now that the purpose was to divert the 
committee and the public from looking 
at the cold facts of what our Army did 
and to prevent an honest decision on the 
question of whether the system of justice 
which we were imposing upon a defeated 
nation was actually convicting the guilty 
and protecting the innocent or whether 
the direct opposite was being accom- 
plished by the incompetence and bun- 
gling of a few vengeance-minded indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Let me make this 
point absolutely clear. The junior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut wants to see no 
innocent man found guilty in this type 
of trial, as determined by a fair, compe- 
tent, just tribunal. He wants to see no 
man penalized in any way. The junior 
Senator from Connecticut is going to try 
to conduct this case as impartially as he 
knows how, but he is not going to take 
the side of officers of the United States 
Army, or of SS troops, as I am fearful, 
in his enthusiasm, my distinguished 
friend from Wisconsin is doing. 

Mr. McCARTHY. There is no doubt 
the Senator from Connecticut thinks he 
is competent, as chairman of the sub- 
committee, to bring out the facts, but I 
think the Senator is inherently so fair 
that the day will come when he will 
deeply regret doing what I consider to 
be a very shameful thing; that is, in- 
insisting on acting as chairman of a sub- 
committee the principal task of which 
is to decide whether his own law part- 
ner counseled and allowed, and took 
part in, things which are so foreign to 
the Senator’s own concept of what is 
honest and just. Some day the Senator 
from Connecticut is going to regret it. 
But, as I have told the Senator a thou- 
sand times, it is not a question of whether 
or not he himself thinks he is honest 
and fair, it is a question of what the 
American people and what the people of 
the world will think about a United 
States Senate which allows an important 
investigation to be conducted by a man 
who, according to all the rules of com- 
mon fairness, cannot be as honest and 
fair as someone who is disinterested. 
The Senator may be an unusual man, he 
may be able to be absolutely fair, but it 
is not a question of what he himself 
thinks he can do, it is a question of what 
the American people think about the sit- 
uation that counts, 

Mr. BALDWIN. I thank the Senator 
for his testimony and his confidence and 
belief in my efforts at least to be fair 
and impartial about this matter. As I 
understand, the Senator’s claim resolves 
itself to this, that it is not wise, it is not 
judicious, for the Senate to have a com- 
mittee on which there are any members 
before whom there might appear some 
interested witness, or some witness he 
claims to be interested. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator knows 
exactly what my position is. My posi- 
tion is that prior to the commencement 
of the investigation the Senator said on 
the Senate floor that the findings of the 
Van Roden-Simpson committee and of 
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the Raymond committee were “ground- 
less.” He asked for an investigation, not 
for the purpose of finding out whether 
we were properly dispensing justice in 
the occupied area. These are the Sen- 
ator’s own words in the RECORD of Jan- 
uary 17 this year, that the purpose was 
to allow a young man from Connecticut 
to answer these “groundless” charges. 
If the Senator had already decided that 
they were groundless, I think he was 
completely incompetent to sit in judg- 
ment, and I think in fairness to himself 
he should have removed himself from the 
committee, as I have urged him to do, 

I hope the Senator realizes this is an 
unpleasant job I am doing today, but I 
feel so strongly that I have no choice but 
to present the whole picture—and a sorry 
picture it is—to the Senate and to the 
country. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to insert what I did say when I 
have found it? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall be glad to. 

The core of the situation we were in- 
vestigating was, of course, the truth of 
the charges that members and employees 
of our military were guilty of applying 
torture to the accused in order to secure 
confessions. The four men principally 
charged with these alleged brutalities 
were Mr, Perl, Mr. Kirschbaum, Mr. 
Steiner, and Mr. Thon, at least three of 
whom were refugees from Hitlerian Ger- 
many. It appeared that two of these 
interrogators had very ample grounds to 
thoroughly hate the German race. For 
example, there was testimony to the ef- 
fect that Steiner’s mother had been 
killed by the Germans and it also ap- 
peared that Perl’s wife had been con- 
fined in a concentration camp for ap- 
proximately 112 years. While it would 
be difficult to criticize those four men 
for hating the German soldiers after 
they had personally suffered so heavily 
at the hands of Hitlerian Germany, the 
members of our Army who hired them 
and gave them such unlimited latitude 
in handling prisoners, most certainly 
were guilty of shameful conduct, and the 
man in the Army who did the hiring was 
none other than our friend Maj. Dwight 
Fanton. 

On the one hand those men denied 
the charges of torturing defendants to 
secure confessions, while on the other 
hand statements of defendants and 
Army personnel at Schwabisch Hall con- 
firmed the charges. It was obvious, 
therefore, even before the hearings 
started that either those who charged 
the interrogators with brutalities or 
the interrogators themselves were lying. 
It was obvious also that neither group 
would admit having committed perjury. 

If the charges were true, then they 
were so repugnant to the American sense 
of fair play and decency that the men 
guilty should be exposed. If, on the other 
hand, the charges were not true then 
the men accused of brutally mistreating 
the accused in order to get confessions 
should be cleared in the eyes of the 
public. 

One of the interrogators appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee and testified that 
under no circumstances did he ever kick, 
beat, starve, or mentally torture any of 
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the defendants in order to get a con- 
fession. That was Mr. Perl. He had 
previously testified at the trials at Da- 
chau. Both times he testified under oath. 
When his answers before our subcommit- 
tee ‘appeared directly contradictory to 
those he made at Dachau and when he 
was questioned as to when he was telling 
the truth—at Washington or at Da- 
chau—he retorted that he was telling the 
truth at both times. By way of explana- 
tion he quoted a philosopher's definition 
of the truth to the effect that—and I call 
the attention of the Senate particularly 
to this. Here was a man caught telling 
contradictory stories under oath, and 
this was his definition of the truth. He 
said: 

The truth has many faces each of which 
when taken alone is a lie, but when taken 
together constitute the truth. 


Let me repeat that. This was a defini- 
tion of truth by the interrogator who was 
caught in deliberate lying, according to 
the record. He said: 

The truth has many faces each of which 
when taken alone is a lie, but when taken to- 
gether constitute the truth. 


I thereupon suggested to this inter- 
rogator, Perl, that he submit to the 
Keeler lie detector which has been 
proven infallible in hundreds of impor- 
tant criminal cases and which has been 
used extensively in Wisconsin, Michigan, 
II- ois, and other States with the con- 
sent of the defendant. He reluctantly 
consented to do so. 

The chairman of the subcommittee im- 
mediately ridiculed the idea and took the 
position that it was unfair to suggest 
that anyone wearing the American uni- 
form would be guilty of deliberate lying. 

At that time I withdrew from taking 
part in these proceedings and made the 
following statement: 


I wish to announce that I will no longer 
take part in the hearings of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee investigating the war crimes 
trials. I arrived at this decision with great 
reluctance, but I can no longer conscien- 
tiously participate. 

I was designated by the Senate Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee to participate with the 
subcommittee of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee in this inquiry. Since April 18, 1949, 
I have sat with this committee, listened to 
and cross-examined witnesses. I am con- 
vinced of several things: (1) that the sub- 
committee is not sincere in its investigation; 
(2) that it is not conscientious in pursuing 
the facts. 

As a practicing lawyer and a judge on the 
circuit bench in Wisconsin, I know and re- 
spect the American system of justice. I be- 
lieve the world expected a demonstration 
of American justice to be applied to even our 
defeater| enemies, Instead, Gestapo and 
OGPU ‘tactics were used. 

I have listened to testimony and seen 
documentary evidence to the effect that 
accused persons were subjected to beatings 
and physical violence in such forms as only 
could be devised by warped minds. They 
were subjected to sham trials, to mock hang- 
ings, and families were deprived of rations— 
all of which the prosecution justified as being 
necessary to create the right psychological 
atmosphere in which to obtain confessions, 
I am firmly convinced that innocent as well 
as guilty persons thus put in the right psy- 


‘chological atmosphere will confess to or 


make statements supporting anything, 
I want no murdering Nazis freed. 
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I do want the innocent protected from the 
abuse of Hitlerian tactics, Fascist interroga- 
tion, and the communistic brand of justice. 

Consistently the evidence pointed to four 
interrogators. One in the course of his 
appearance before the subcommittee agreed 
to take a lie detector test as to whether or 
not brutalities were used in securing con- 
fessions or statements. The chairman of 
the subcommittee objected to the use of the 
lie detector test. The subcommittee chair- 
man submitted the question to the Armed 
Services Committee, but they objected to 
securing such facts as would be developed 
by the lie detector test. 

I accuse the subcommittee of being afraid 
of the facts. I accuse it of attempting to 
whitewash a shameful episode in the history 
of our glorious armed forces. I accuse it of 
compounding a wrong, perpetrated by a few 
members and impugning the fair name of 
the millions of men and women who served 
with valor and distinction in the armed serv- 
ices. I accuse it of sabotaging our efforts 
under the European Recovery Act, setting at 
naught that which we spent and are spend- 
ing billions to accomplish. 

If this is allowed to stand, if the white- 
Wash succeeds, the United States can never 
protest the use of these methods by totali- 
tarian countries. If the United States con- 
dones these actions by a few men, all the 
world can criticize and forever after question 
our motives, 


In this connection it might be well to 
cite the facts in several cases which I 
consider rather typical insofar as the 
value of the confessions and statements 
secured at Schwabisch Hall are con- 
cerned. 8 

Max Reider confessed to the very 
brutal murder of an unarmed woman in 
the little Belgian crossroads hamlet of 
Bullingen. His confession, like all of the 
confessions obtained, was very detailed: 
It explained how he walked into the 
house, exactly where he found the hus- 
band and wife, how he asked if any Amer- 
ican soldiers were around and when he 
was informed that there were no Amer- 
ican soldiers in the house how he then 
stepped back two meters and shot the 
woman through the forehead. He ex- 
plained how the husband ran out of the 
house before he could shoot him and 
how he and his companion made sure 
the woman was dead before leaving the 
house. “Otherwise,” his confession 
reads, “I would have shot her again.” 
The confession goes into gruesome detail 
as to how the brains were seeping out 
the back of her head onto the floor of 
the cottage. The defendant was con- 
victed and sentenced to die. 

This defendant, however, as well as 
practically every one of the other 73 de- 
fendants convicted in this mass trial, 
signed an affidavit claiming that he was 
tortured until he signed the confession 
1 that there was not one word of truth 

It. 

An Army board known as the Frank- 
fort Board which reviewed this case set 
forth the fact that an investigator was 
sent to the town of Bullingen to investi- 
gate the matter and found that the con- 
fession was completely false. The in- 
vestigator brought back affidavits from 
the registrar, the burgomaster, and the 
woman’s husband, witnessed by the 
parish priest, to the effect that the 
woman in question was killed by a shell 
or grenade while fleeing from a raid and 
that she was the only woman in this 
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little village who had died during the 
war from other than natural causes. 
The undertaker also certified that there 
were no bullet wounds on her body. The 
Frankfort Board, therefore, held that 
the conviction, on this ground, must be 
set aside. 

The fina] authority, that is the Army 
board reviewing the case, in the Judge 
Advocate’s office in Germany, however, 
dismissed the recommendation of the 
Frankfort Board and upheld the con- 
viction without any discussion of the 
facts in the case—listen to this, if Sen- 
ators will—except the statement that 
the defendant was old enough to know 
it was wrong to kill Belgian civilians. 

Can anyone conceive of such a thing, 
Mr. President? Here we have a con- 
fession which the Frankfort board says 
was utterly false. It was shown by the 
husband’s statement that the woman 
was not shot. Therefore the Frankfort 
Board found there was no truth in the 
confession, and recommended that the 
conviction be set aside. What does the 
Judge Advocate's office in Germany, un- 
der General Clay, do? It upholds the 
conviction without discussing the evi- 
dence, and merely says “that the de- 
fendant was old enough to know it was 
wrong to kill Belgian civilians.” 

That is one example of American 
justice. 

Another case was that of Rudolph 
Pletz who was convicted of one of the 
most inexcusable crimes. The facts 
offered by the prosecution were to the 
effect that Pletz was a machine gunner 
in one of a line of tanks traveling 
through a small Belgian village, that 
there were some 25 or 35 unarmed Amer- 
ican prisoners of war standing with their 
hands over their heads in front of a 
little crossroads store and that Pletz 
opened up with his machine gun with 
no orders whatsoever to do so and de- 
liberately murdered all of the unarmed 
American prisoners. He was convicted 
and sentenced to death. 

The defense in this case claimed that 
no American prisoners had ever been 
shot in this particular town, but that 
there had been an unfourded rumor of 
such a shooting and that the interrogat- 
ors, without even checking to determine 
the truth of the rumor, had decided to 
convict someone of the “crime.” 

The evidence was, for example, that 
these prisoners were not even prisoners 
of his tank unit. There was no evidence 
whatsoever that Pletz operated under 
any order. The evidence was that this 
young man opened up with his machine 
gun and mowed down 25 or 35 unarmed 
American prisoners of war. 

The Frankfort Army Board recom- 
mended the conviction be set aside be- 
cause investigation showed that, first, 
not a single individual in the little Bel- 
gian hamlet had ever heard of any Amer- 
ican prisoners of war being killed in that 
town; second, the grocer before whose 
store they were allegedly murdered 
stated positively that he knew nothing 
about any shooting, and, third, the Amer- 
ican unit which came through this town 
immediately after the German tank corps 
passed shrough found no indication 
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whatsoever that any American prisoners 
had been killed. 

Again the final reviewing authority’s 
action was fantastic, I believe, beyond 
words. It ignored the Frankfort board 
investigation and dismissed the matter 
by merely stating that because of the 
youth of the defendant, his sentence 
would be reduced to 20 years. 

It is said the defendant was 21 years 
of age. Men younger than that were 
hanged, so the youth of the man had 
nothing to do with the case. There we 
have a case in which the Frankfort 
Army Board said there was not a word of 
truth in the case against the defendant; 
that no one in the little hamlet had ever 
heard of any American prisoners of war 
being killed in the hamlet; the grocer 
before whose store they were said to have 
been murdered said he knew nothing 
about any shooting, and the American 
unit which came through immediately 
after the German tank corps passed 
through, found no indication whatsoever 
that any American prisoners had been 
killed; that no bodies of Americans were 
found. Yet the final reviewing authority 
does not bother to go into the evidence at 
all. It merely says that because of his 
youth his sentence will be reduced to 20 
years. Any man who has ever been inside 
of a court, who has any conception of 
justice, could not fail to see the injustice 
that was done in that case. Either this 
young man was guilty of the most de- 
liberate willful murder of which we ever 
have heard, by deliberately mowing down 
25 or 35 unarmed American prisoners, 
with their hands over their heads, or if 
he was not guilty of that, he was guilty 
of nothing. If he was guilty of such de- 
liberate murder obviously he should have 
been hanged. If he was not guilty, cer- 
tainly he should not serve 20 years. 

Multiply these examples by hundreds 
and Senators will have some conception 
of American justice as meted out to a 
defeated enemy over whom we now have 
the power of life and death. 

Mr. President, America came into Eu- 
rope with clean hands. The people of 
the world had come to respect not only 
America’s great military and economic 
power but also to respect and admire her 
conception of decency and fair play and 
above all her judicial system, which gave 
every man, no matter how unimportant, 
and no matter how much in the minority, 
his day in court. This vast wealth of 
good will and admiration which had been 
built up over the years is being dissipated 
by a few men of little minds who, unfor- 
tunately, in the eyes of the world, rep- 
resent the American people. 

Those of us in Washington who are 
charged with the job of representing the 
American people must not continue to 
blind our eyes and close our ears to a 
situation which is building up an un- 
necessary volcano of hate and which can 
do more to communize western Europe 
than all the workings of Stalin’s agents. 
History has written with an indelible 
hand—yes, written in blood, if you 
please—that a nation cannot sow degen- 
erate winds without ultimately reaping 
the whirlwind. 

Recently the Baldwin committee an- 
nounced that it had decided to take this 
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investigation to Germany and that they 
were going to take with them three Pub- 
lic Health Service doctors to submit all 
the defendants to a physical examination 
in order to determine the truth of the 
charges that mental and physical torture 
was used to get confessions. In other 
words, they are going to look for bruises 
and marks of beatings and kickings that 
took place more than 3 years ago. 

This, of course, is proper in the few 
cases where permanent disability is 
claimed in the affidavits. However, all 
the defendants are to be given a physical 
examination on the theory that if no 
bruises still remain after the passage of 
3 years’ time, then the claims of torture 
are untrue. 

Rather conveniently, the subcommit- 
tee has overlooked the fact that a mock 
trial leaves no scars or bruises, nor does 
a mock hanging, nor does the fact that 
a man has been threatened that harm 
will come to his family leave the kind of 
sears and bruises that can be seen even 
by the expert eye of a doctor. Even the 
kickings, the beatings, after 3 years’ time, 
leave no marks. 

The doctors’ report showing no scars 
will, of course, be of assistance in seeing 
this investigation through to the glorious 
finish of a whitewash report, The medi- 
cal report will supply part of the proof 
needed to support a committee report 
that the actions of the interrogators were 
above reproach. 

The trip, obviously, will not only be a 
complete waste of time and effort, but a 
complete waste of money. It will cost 
thousands to transport the three subcom- 
mittee members, the staff, the Army offi- 
cers who have been invited by the sub- 
committee to go along, and the three 
Public Health doctors to and from Ger- 
many with all the additional living ex- 
penses and cost of conducting the inves- 
tigation. 

In this connection, it should be remem- 
bered that at the time I suggested that 
the lie detector be used on the interro- 
gators charged with torturing the de- 
fendants, one of the objections raised 
was the cost of transporting these four 
men all the way to Chicago. 

In closing I would like to predict the 
contents of the report which the Armed 
Services Subcommittee will issue after it 
has finished its investigation. 

First. It will attempt to call up all the 
emotions of war hatred and concentrate 
solely on the gruesome details of the 
Malmedy crossroads massacre, which is 
only one of the many war crimes involved 
in these cases. 

Second. It will wave the flag and speak 
of the white crosses over the graves of the 
American dead. 

Third. It will ask, in self-righteous 
phrases, why—in view of the massacre 
and the atrociousness of this war crime— 
the Government of the United States of 
America should concern itself with ap- 
plying decent rules of justice to these 
“vicious criminals.” 

Fourth. It will purposely avoid the in- 
escapable fact that the conduct of these 
trials makes it impossible to know 
whether what they call vicious crim- 
inals or innocent men have been con- 
victed and are being hanged. 
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f Fifth. It will refuse to recognize the 
fact that accused men are not guilty un- 
less and until proven so. 

Sixth. It will disregard, gloss over, or 
attempt to discredit the findings of the 
committee composed of two disinterested 
and impartial judges selected by the 
Army Secretary to investigate this mat- 
ter and also the findings of the Army 
Board which found the charges to be 
true. 

Seventh. It will reflect what in my 
opinion was the main concern of the 
committee during the hearings—namely, 
a whitewash of the law partner of the 
chairman of the subcommittee and those 
who worked under and with him. 

Our Special Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee, whose original interest in this 
matter spurred the Armed Services Com- 
mittee on to commence their so-called 
investigation, is no more satisfied today 
that this matter has been given a fair 
and impartial hearing than it was when 
the first meeting of the Armed Services 
Committee was called on this matter and 
the members to the subcommittee were 
selected. 

In my opinion, the chairman’s sense 
of values that places the reputation of a 
few men over and above the reputation 
of American standards of justice and 
respect for human rights has made a fair 
hearing impossible. A complete failure 
to understand the relationship of the 
‘conduct of these trials to our purpose in 
fighting a war and in launching a multi- 
billion dollar aid-to-Europe program has 
helped to make a fair hearing impossible. 

In a final attempt to get at the truth 
and make it known to the world that 
neither the United States Government 
nor the American people condone this 
complete disregard for individual rights 
‘and this prostitution of American prin- 
‘ciples of justice, the Special Senate In- 
vestigating Committee voted unani- 
mously to request the Inspector General 
of the Army to conduct a thorough in- 
vestigation of all European war-crimes 
trials conducted by our military forces 
including 

One. A thorough investigation of all 

the death cases. 
Two. A spot check of a number of 
cases which were tried by the Army in 
an attempt to determine whether the 
facts found by the Van Roden-Simpson 
committee are true or false. 
Three. A complete investigation of 
conditions at Landsburg Prison. This is 
something with which the Senator from 
Connecticut and his subcommittee have 
nad nothing to do. I do not in any way 
‘blame them for not going into this mat- 
‘ter. It was not within the scope of their 
inquiry. The reason for the last request 
is that we have had almost an unlimited 
‘number of complaints from the clergy, 
both Catholic and Protestant, in regard 
to the treatment of prisoners at Lands- 
burg Prison—complaints to the effect 
that the administration at Landsburg 
has made it almost impossible for either 
‘Catholic or Protestant chaplains to oper- 
ate within the confines of the prison 
walls. That is where the accused war 
criminals are quartered. 

In closing it might be well to remem- 
ber the words of Winston Churchill when, 
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as a young man, he was pleading for the 
lives of the Cape rebels in the Boer War: 


Over battlefields the grass grows quickly; 
Over gallows the grass grows never. 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. In the course of his 
remarks the Senator made reference to 
an order which was issued by Major 
Fanton as to the conduct of the investi- 
gation. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I referred to para- 
graph 2. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I should like to read 
the complete text of the order which 
was issued. It reads as follows: 

RULES GOVERNING INTERROGATION 

(a) Any ruse or deception may be used in 
the course of the interrogation, but threats, 
duress in any form, physical violence, or 
promises of immunity or mitigation of pun- 
ishment, should be scrupulously avoided. 

(b) Where a prisoner being interrogated 
in a crime is implicated in that crime, it is 
permissible to tell him that he will be rec- 
ommended as a witness, if such statement to 
the. prisoner will cause him to tell a full or 
more complete story so that he will be of 
more value to the case as a witness than as a 
defendant. However, before any such state- 
ments are made to a prisoner, the matter 
must be cleared with the commanding ofi- 
cer. 

(c) Stool pigeons may be employed, but 
prior to their selection or preparation, the 
matter of their employment must be cleared 
with the commanding officer. 


I was not present when it occurred, but 
it is my recollection that the Senator 
from Wisconsin cross-examined Mr. 
Fanton at great length on that particu- 
lar SOP. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I certainly did. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The record, of course, 
will disclose what was said. I do not 
intend to comment on it now, except to 
say that it is in the record. 

It is my recollectior from reading the 
testimony and from what the staff has 
reported to me about this and other 
matters pertaining tc the trial, that 
there was not a single case in which im- 
munity was promised to any witness if 
he would sign a confession. I think that 
is a correct statement of the facts. That 
was developed after lengthy cross-exam- 
ination of the man who had conducted 
the prosecution. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator means 
that the prosecutors did not admit that 
they ever used that method. 

Mr. BALDWIN. No; I do not mean 
anything of the kind. The investiga- 
tors, of course, used ruses, and they used 
other methods of obtaining statements 
from the accused men. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me read some- 
thing to the Senator, if I may. Iam sure 
that as a lawyer he will not stultify him- 
self. Let me ask the Senator what he 
understands this to mean: 

Where a prisoner being interrogated in a 
crime is implicated in that crime it is per- 
missible to tell him that he will be recom- 
merced as a witness, if such statement to 
the prisoner will cause him to tell a full or 
more complete story so that he will be of 
more value to the case as a witness than as 
a defendant. 


That can mean only one thing. First, 
the man is implicated in the crime, so he 
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is guilty. Second, the interrogators 
whom Mr. Fanton hired, men who were 
not American citizens, were given the 
right to go out in the compound and 
place a premium upon lying. They were 
told, “You can say to a man who is guilty 
that if he will tell a story that is suffi- 
ciently valuable in convicting some of the 
other men in this compound, he will be 
used as a witness and not as a defend- 
ant.” We found that that was done. 
There is no doubt about it, as we go 
through the evidence. 

“That, I claim, has two results. First, 
it does not protect the rights of the in- 
nocent in any way whatsoever. Second, 
it does just the opposite of convicting 
the guilty. Never has it been heard of in 
American jurisprudence that an inter- 
rogator could go to a jail or somewhere 
else and say to a criminal, “If you will 
lie sufficiently so as to convict the men 
in the other cells, we will let you off.” 

Does the Senator wish me to yield 
further? If not, I am going to yield the 
floor. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Of course, the Sena- 
tor can strain it and put that interpre- 
tation on it if he wishes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator says I 
can strain at this point; does he? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Yes. 

It strikes me that the procedure in that 
caSe was similar to a procedure which 
often is used in our courts, namely, that 
when a man implicated in a crime chooses 
to turn State's evidence, often the prose- 
cuting authorities permit him to act as 
a witness, and tell him quite frankly that 
if he will tell the whole truth, he proba- 
bly will get some amelioration of his 
sentence. 

The Senator from Wisconsin knows as 
a lawyer that in our courts that is done 
over and over again. I take it that he 
means to say that that procedure, which 
often is used in America, can be used in 
such cases. 

The Senator from Wisconsin also 
knows that the procedure used in the 
war-crime trials was different from the 
procedure used in our courts, and that in 
those trials the same procedure that is 
used in courts in the United States was 
not attempted to be used. The Senator 
knows that those were military courts, 
and that there was a precedent, going 
back over a long period of years, for their 
establishment. 

Mr. President, one thing in which the 
committee is interested is an examination 
of the law and the precedents and in 
determining whether, from this expe- 
rience, which is a most unhappy one, we 
may learn something which will result 
in better justice and better trials in the 
future. That is one of the purposes of 
this investigation. 

But the Senator from Wisconsin knows 
that oftentimes the prosecuting authori- 
ties and the police will interrogate a man 
who is implicated in a crime and will 
lead him to believe, either directly or 
indirectly, that he will receive some fa- 
vored treatment, some amelioration of 
his sentence, if he will make a clean 
breast of the affair and tell the whole 
truth. 

Mr. President, this debate has taken a 
great deal of time. It is obviously im- 
possible for your committee to attempt 
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now to answer in full detail everything 
that has been stated here. Of course, in 
attempting to do so, the committee would 
have to indicate its judgment and its 
opinion upon the evidence offered. 

Let me say that the committee has con- 
ducted very long hearings and we have 
voluminous testimony. We have tried 
to have everyone who might in any 
way know anything about these trials, 
appear and testify. 

When it was discovered that it would 
be an extremely costly process to bring 
to the United States many witnesses 
whom we would like to interrogate, it was 
decided by the committee that the best 
thing for us to do was to go abroad and 
interrogate the witnesses there. 

Grave charges were made about perma- 
nent physical injuries which it has been 
claimed some of the prisoners would show 
upon a physical examination. The com- 
mittee thought it wise to check on that 
matter. 

At this stage in our investigation, I do 
not propose to make a finding in this case 
or to detail all the testimony. We still 
have a job to do, unless the Senate should 
decide that it wished to do something 
else with this investigation. 

Mr, President, in the face of the claims 
which have been made by the Senator 
from Wisconsin, I, for one, am not going 

to voluntarily withdraw from this job. 
My conscience is clear. I have tried to 
do the best I know how, and I shall keep 
on doing that to the end. 

I say to the Senate that if the Senate 
believes that it is to the interest of justice 
and fairness that some other committee 
investigate this matter, then I shall un- 
derstand completely. But I do say that 
I, for one, believe that in the interest of 
fairness and justice, American citizens, 
officers and enlisted men of our armed 
forces, who were charged with doing, at 
an extremely difficult time in our coun- 
try’s history, a very, very difficult job, 
should have a fair opportunity to pre- 
sent their case and have justice done, as 
well as should the SS Nazi soldiers who 
shot down in cold blood upwards of 250 
American soldiers. I do not say that in 
an effort to “wave the flag.” I do not 
do it for that purpose in the least, be- 
cause I do not wish to see a single one of 
these Germans executed if he is not 
fairly and justly convicted under the 
rules of military law by which those 
courts apparently were established. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, I do 
not want, in the interest of politics, or 
for any other reason, to see anything 
other than a fair deal for everyone in this 
case—a fair deal for the German prison- 
ers, yes; but also a fair deal for the Amer- 
ican citizens who, as I have said before, 
were charged with the task, on behalf of 
their country, of doing an extremely diffi- 
cult job—a job with which I must admit 
they had not had much experience; a job 
for which I must admit there was not a 
great deal of precedent, as these men 
knew it; a job which I admit may have 
been done at a time when the heat was 
too great, and when it was extremely diffi- 
cult to have things proceed smoothly and 
orderly, as they do in the normal courts 
of justice in our land. 

This matter occurred after a long, cost- 
ly, cruel war. It occurred after some of 
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our men had themselves, perhaps, done 
things which were not properly recog- 
nizable under the rules of war; and it was 
done at a time shortly after a last desper- 
ate effort by Hitler and his minions to 
beat a way to the Channel and rescue 
themselves from impending defeat, at a 
time when, it is apparent, the rules of war 
did not count for very much. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, Iam 
frank to say that I have been interested 
in this case because I did not think that 
in the heat of the moment we should 
work any injustice of any kind. I should 
like to see, as a result of our investiga- 
tions, some new procedural developments 
as to the time and place and the make-up 
of such courts and their authority. Per- 
haps we could improve the procedure a 
good deal. 

At the same time, Mr. President, I wish 
to say that I am not making any plea in 
behalf of these men, who worked with the 
best that was available to them at the 
time, and who at times perhaps made 
mistakes and errors. If the record dis- 
closes some things which require discipli- 
nary action on the part of the Army or 
on the part of other governmental au- 
thorities, this committee will not be at all 
hesitant in recommending that that be 
done, because we are trying to do the 
best we can with an extremely difficult 
situation. 

Jam sorry the Senator from Wisconsin 
feels so strongly as he does about this 
matter, but of course he is entitled to 
his opinion. That is his right. I simply 
say to my colleague in the Senate from 
the State of Wisconsin that he had bet- 
ter study the record, he had better ex- 
amine it with a fine-tooth comb. He 
would have done better to attend the 
hearings and hear all the witnesses, as 
the committee did, before he made up 
his mind and prejudged the case and de- 
cided what is right and what is wrong. 
He knows very well as a lawyer and as a 
former judge that judgment is not ren- 
dered in a case until all the evidence is 
in. The Senator knows very well as a 
lawyer and a judge that whoever has evi- 
dence to offer should have an opportunity 
to offer it. I say to my distinguished 
friend, in the burst of his enthusiasm 
here, he has taken up the side of these 
Nazi SS troopers. He may do that if 
he wants to. I say, too, Mr. President, 
my distinguished friend here is prejudg- 
ing the case; the evidence is not all in. 
My distinguished friend is basing his 
judgment largely—on what? Largely on 
the affidavits of condemned men, some 
of whom the shadows of the gallows 
crossed. Thank God, we were able to 
hold that up until we had an opportunity 
to get to the bottom of this thing. Oth- 
ers have faced long terms of imprison- 
ment—desperate men, Mr. President. 
They are the men who signed these affi- 
davits, the men who make these charges 
of brutalities. We have tried, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and we will continue to try, to 
bring every eyewitness that we can pos- 
sibly find anywhere to testify as to what 
went on at Schwabisch Hall and what 
went on at Dachau in the treatment of 
these German prisoners, because, as hu- 
man beings, Mr. President, they are en- 
titled to justice, they are entitled to fair 
play, and we are going to see to it that 
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they get it. That is the purpose of your 
committee, Mr. President, and we will 
continue to work in that direction as long 
as the Senate leaves the matter in our 
charge. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Connecticut says we are 
prejudging the case. I know that I can- 
not force the Senator to answer ques- 
tions. Iam just curious to know wheth- 
er he thinks at this moment it is right 
for him to proceed, in view of the fact 
he says he wants a fair hearing, he wants 
to let the world know there is to be a fair 
hearing. Does the Senator think it is 
right for him to proceed with this in- 
vestigation of his own law partner? 

It is impossible to get away from the 
fact that Major Fanton, the Senator's 
own law partner, whom the Senator de- 
fended on the floor of the Senate, is the 
man who was in charge—complete 
charge—during all the time of the al- 
leged atrocities. If the committee finds 
that what the Van Roden-Simpson com- 
mittee said is true, if they find that what 
the Raymond Army Board said is true, 
then they will have indicted the Sena- 
tor's law partner. This is either a clear- 
ing or an indictment of the Senator’s 
own law partner, the man whom the 
Senator, on the floor of the Senate, on 
the 17th of January, defended. The Sen- 
ator said all the charges against him 
were groundless. The Senator said of 
the report of the Van Roden-Simpson 
Committee and of the Raymond Board, 
the things they found to be true 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me finish. The 
Senator said they were groundless. The 
man who was in charge, Maj. Dwight 
Fanton, was the Senator’s law partner. 
The Senator says, let us let the world 
know we are giving these people a fair 
hearing. The Senator may think he is 
giving them a fair hearing, but, I say to 
the Senator, if any other man were in 
his place, would he not say he was doing 
wrong to continue on with a farce such 
as this is? The Senator knows, and I 
know from his handling of this case thus 
far, that the report is not going to indict 
Major Fanton. The Senator and I know 
the report is going to clear him. So I 
say to the Senator, do not come up here 
and wave the flag at me. Please do not. 
I merely wonder, as of today, whether 
the Senator would tell the Senate it is 
proper for him to continue with this in- 
vestigation of hisown law partner? Does 
the Senator think that is right or wrong? 
I think it is—— 

Mr. BALDWIN. All right. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Let me say this, in 
answer to what the Senator has just said. 
My distinguished friend from Wisconsin 
has said this thing over and over and over 
again, about my law partner. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the committee continues with me 
in charge of the committee, and Dwight 
Fanton is responsible in one jot or tittle 
for any injustice, he will suffer with the 
rest of them, and the report will show 
that. 
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Mr. President, I am not alone on the 
committee. There are two other mem- 
bers. There is the entire record. There 
is the Armed Services Committee, which 
must decide upon it. Here is the Sen- 
ate, Mr. President, before whom, in the 
face of these claims, it may be that suf- 
ficient interest is aroused to look into 
this thing fully. 

God knows, Mr. President, I wish every 
Senator could read the record, because 
we need a just decision in this particular 
case. Insofar as I am able to render it, 
that is what it will be. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is not an indictment of any- 
body. These men are not on trial. 
This is an ascertainment of facts. They 
will be on trial, if, as a result of the facts 
disclosed in the committee report and in 
the record, the Army chooses to put 
them there. That is their function, not 
ours. 

Mr. President, there is the whole rec- 
ord, developed as conscientiously as we 
know how to develop it. Furthermore, 
the Senator will remember that on sev- 
eral occasions he said to me—and he 
cross-examined Fanton at great length— 
he thought the main men in this case 
were four other men, and he did not 
mention Fanton. Now, in his address 
this afternoon, the whole case is built 
around this one thing, in an effort to dis- 
credit the Senator from Connecticut, in 
an effort to discredit the committee, in 
an effort to save God knows whom, Mr. 
President—I do not. But I know that 
there are some influences at work in this 
case that arouse a grave doubt in my 
mind. I wonder about Mr. Finucane, 
who is the executive secretary under Mr. 
Libby of the Society for the Prevention 
of War. I wonder why it is that he went 
up to see Judge Van Roden after he came 
back from Europe, conducting this inves- 
tigation, after he had heard him talk 
before a meeting of the chamber of 
commerce or the Rotary Club. He 
hustles back to Washington and prepares 
an article containing many of the grave 
charges that are made here today. I 
wonder why Mr. Finucane, who was a 
conscientious objector in World War II, 
and who stayed out of it as long as he 
could—he goes up and sees Judge Van 
Roden, and the judge, very naively, ap- 
parently never had had anything to do 
with an article before. What does he 
do? He apparently approves the thing. 
Then, later, when he comes before our 
-committee he repudiates it. He repudi- 
ates the article that was published in the 
Progressive magazine, so-called, that 
contains, and I think spark-plugged, 
many of these charges. Then, your 
committee, Mr. President, in a diligent 
effort. to find out what the facts were, 
had Judge Van Roden sitting here. We 
had Mr. Finucane sitting here, and we 
had them denying what one another 
said. Here it isin the record. Finally, 
at the end, Judge Van Roden, one of 
these men who, with Judge Raymond, of 
Texas, made one of these examinations, 
repudiates the main part of the state- 
ment he had given, that contains many 
of these charges. 

Mr. President, this is like any other 
case—it must be decided on the whole 
record. One cannot pick out one little 
fact here and associate it with another 
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little fact there, and then think he has 
arrived at substantial justice. My friend 
from Wisconsin, as a judge, knows that 
all the evidence must be weighed. 

Mr. President, I took an oath here in 
the Senate to do my duty. I expect to 
do it as long as I am here, without fear 
or favor to any man, just as I hope my 
distinguished friend from Wisconsin will 
do. Isometimes wonder about this case. 
I sometimes wonder why it is, what other 
reason there can be, other than the hu- 
man one of wanting to see justice done. 
I wonder why there should be such a 
tremendous interest in the Nazi SS 
troopers, the cruelest troops of the war. 
I say they are entitled to fair play. We 
brought some of the witnesses in here 
and questioned them on the basis of what 
we understood they were going to say. 
The record will show that when they 
came and held up their right hand to 
solemnly swear that what they were go- 
ing to say was the truth, they fell far 
short. They attributed to hearsay many 
of the things we had supposed were mat- 
ters of their own direct knowledge, to be 
covered by their own direct testimony. 

It is difficult to discuss the case, be- 
cause I do not went to prejudge it. There 
still is many a question in my mind about 
this whole thing, many a question in my 
mind as to really what kind of treatment 
those men got when they were in prison, 
really whether they did get a fair trial. 
I have not prejudged the case, but I do 
think that our Army, our military gov- 
ernment, has made a pretty conscientious 
effort in connection with it. There have 
been many reviews, at least four or five, 
and here is another one going on now, 
with the Secretary of the Army saying 
there will be no executions until the 
report of this committee is in. 

Mr. President, that is a tremendously 
grave responsibility. So we shall try our 
best to do our job. But I say again that 
if the Senate feels that this matter 
should be given to some other commit- 
tee, or to some other chairman, I have 
no interest in it other than to see justice 
and fair play done. It makes no differ- 
ence to me, personally, what may happen 
to Major Fanton, who has been built up 
by my distinguished friend from Wiscon- 
sin as the motivating figure in the whole 
matter. But he falls far short of being 
the motivating figure. I think he spent 
approximately 3 months there and was 
not there during the entire investigation. 

What the Senate may want to do in 
the matter is its own problem, But, Mr. 
President, I would not think that I would 
be defeating a really great and sincere 
purpose, in connection with charges 
which I consider to be utterly ground- 
less, if I were to say that in the face of 
this claim I should beat a hasty retreat 
and should surrender. I have no inten- 
tion of doing any such thing. But, at 
the same time, it is in the bosom of the 
Senate. The Senate has a right to 
change the committee and the chairman. 
I ask the Senate to judge us on the rec- 
ord, not on the claims made alone, but 
on the record, and I ask it to have in 
mind that in this particular phase of the 
proceedings it is impossible, without ap- 
pearing to prejudge the case and take 
sides, to answer the things which have 
been said or to attempt to answer them. 
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So, Mr. President, I leave the matter 
in the nands of the Senate. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, in 
closing, let me say that I have no inten- 
tion of asking the Senate to remove the 
Senator from Connecticut as chairman 
of the subcommittee. We have taken, 
I think, sufficient action to get a fair and 
honest investigation. We have asked 
the Inspector General’s office—and by 
“we,” I mean the speciai Senate inves- 
tigating committee, which voted unani- 
mously to make the request of the In- 
spector General's office—to make the 
investigation which we feel the subcom- 
mittee headed by the Senator from Con- 
necticut will not make. I would also like 
to say that the Senator from Connecticut 
errs when he says I heard only a few of 
the witnesses and infers I attended only 
a very few sessions of the hearings. I 
attended every session until I could 
stomach the whitewash no longer. 

Mr. President, I should like to put an- 
other matter in the Rrcorp which I 
think would be of especial interest to any 
lawyer reading the Recorp. During the 
trial the defense attorneys knew of “SOP 
No. 4” and they knew of paragraph (b), 
which authorized the interrogator to of- 
fer immunity to anyone who would tell 
a story sufficiently valuable to convict 
the codefendants. In view of that fact 
the defense counsel naturally were ver? 
eager to cross-examine the men who were 
originally defendants and had their 
status changed to that of witnesses. So 
when such a valuable witness got on the 
stand, who had been, in the words of 
“SOP No. 4,” “implicated in the crime,” 
defense counsel tried to cross-examine 
to find out what the witnesses were of- 
fered to testify as they did, or whether 
they were threatened, or under what cir- 
cumstances they received immunity. 
The law member of the court, the only 
member of the court who had had any 
legal experience, made all the rulings on 
objections which were raised. The pros- 
ecution consistently objected—this may 
be of interest only to the attorneys—to 
questioning the credibility of a witness 
on cross-examination. The objection 
was made on the ground that the subject 
was not gone into on direct examination. 
In other words, when the defense coun- 
sel would say to a witness, “What were 
you offered? Were you given immunity, 
or did they threaten to send you back to 
Russia if you did not testify as you have 
testified?” the prosecuting attorney 
would always object on the ground that 
the subject was not gone into on direct 
examination. That is obviously the most 
groundless legal objection conceivable, 
because the credibility of one’s own wit- 
ness is not questioned on direct examina- 
tion. But the law member ruled that the 
credibility of any witness could not be 
gone into, which tied the hands of the 
defense. That ruling alone made it ex- 
tremely difficult to get a fair trial. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator from Wis- 
consin, in referring to the Senator from 
Connecticut recently used language un- 
becoming a Senator when he used the 
words “criminally responsible” in refer- 
ring to the Senator from Connecticut, 
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I cite paragraph 2 of rule XIX, which 
provides as follows: 

No Senator in debate shall, directly or in- 
directly, by any form of words impute to an- 
other Senator or to other Senators any con- 
duct or motive unworthy or unbecoming & 
Senator. 


I call attention also to paragraph 4 of 
the same rule, and I claim that the rule 
should be enforced this afternoon, and I 
demand it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I did 
not use that phrase but before I used the 
phrase to which the Senator evidently 
refers I stopped, because I realized that 
it might be better unsaid. The Senator 
from Connecticut said, Proceed and say 
it,” and I did. I think the Senator from 
New Hampshire may be correct, and 4 
shall be glad to have the language strick- 
en from the RECORD. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield the floor. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee which has been 
referred to by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, I should like to take a few minutes 
of the time of this distinguished body 
with reference to the very difficult in- 
vestigation which has been assigned to 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BALDWIN], as chairman, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], and 
myself. I should like to say that the 
subcommittee has been most diligent in 
its efforts to ferret out the truth and to 
get to the very bottom of the situation. 
For days on end the subcommittee held 
extensive hearings. It called witnesses 
from every part of the United States 
who had even the most remote connec- 
tion with the Malmedy trials, to appear 
before it and to give their testimony. 

Primarily, I wish to say that my dis- 
tinguished colleague the Senator from 
Connecticut, has been most fair through- 
out all the hearings. I want to say, fur- 
ther, that he has been more of a seeker 
for the truth because of his connection 
with Major Fanton than could possibly 
have been any other Member of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, as a member of the sub- 
committee, I resent the statements made 
by the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin this afternoon. My colleague 
from Connecticut has been fair, he has 
been honest, and he has made every ef- 
fort to obtain every bit of evidence he 
possibly could from every witness ap- 
pearing before the subcommittee. I 
think the charge made this afternoon 
against the subcommittee is, first, un- 
timely; second, I think it is unfair; and, 
in the third place, I think it is hitting 
below the belt. 

Mr. President, I am not going to be 
drawn into any argument with reference 
to the merits of this case, but I wish to 
say that we are going to get to the bot- 
tom of this matter, and we are going to 
find out who it is, and to what organiza- 
tion they belong, who are back behind 
the scenes pushing this investigation. 

Mr. President, I have an open mind in 
this investigation, and I intend to keep 
it open. When all the testimony is in, 
and when the report is then written, I 
shall address the Senate in no uncer- 
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tain terms, and the Senate will under- 
stand and know whether or not this com- 
mittee has been thorough and fair, and 
they will then appreciate the distin- 
guished services of my colleague from 
Connecticut, for whom I have the great- 
est affection and love. 

Mr. McMAHON subsequently said: Mr. 
President, during the address by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY] 
on the Malmedy trials, I was engaged 
in a meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and I arrived in the Sen- 
ate Chamber just at the conclusion of 
the Senator’s address and in time to hear 
my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BALDWIN], make some 
comments on the speech. I have since 
examined the manuscript of the address 
delivered by the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin, and I deeply regret that he 
has seen fit to attack the integrity of 
my colleague. 

I know nothing about the Malmedy in- 
vestigation or the Malmedy controversy, 
but I do know Senator BaLpwin. I have 
known him for over 25 years. As young 
lawyers we opposed one another in the 
courts of the State of Connecticut, our 
native State. The attack which has 
been made on Senator BALDWIN will not 
injure him in the slightest in the State 
which we have the honor to represent 
here in the Senate. His reputation for 
integrity and his character are known 
to our people. He was Governor of our 
State on three different occasions. I 
suppose he knows more people in Con- 
necticut by their first names than any 
other of its public servants do. I could 
not let the record stand without rising 
here to say that I regard this attack 
on him as extremely regrettable. I feel 
that the Senate’s judgment on the at- 
tack will coincide with mine. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these remarks appear in the 
Record before the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair), Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I rise 
to express my profound thanks to my 
distinguished colleague and friend from 
Connecticut for the kindly way he has 
treated me in connection with this little 
controversy. What he has done is very 
generous and very kind of him. 

I also want to say, Mr. President, that 
I appreciate the support the two mem- 
bers of the subcommittee have given 
in this controversy, and to say that no 
man worked with better colleagues on 
the subcommittee than the junior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has been priv- 
ileged to work in this rather difficult, 
trying, and highly controversial matter. 
I am extremely grateful for their re- 
marks, as well as the remarks of my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McManon]. 


THE FARMERS NEED AND WANT RURAL 
TELEPHONES NOW—“WHY NOT NOW?” 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on June 
11, the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry held a hearing on the bill 
to provide for the extension of telephone 
service to farmers. I consider the mat- 
ter of such great importance that on 
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June 24 I presented to the Senate the 
testimony that had been given to the 
committee. Since that time 1 month has 
passed. 

In the meantime, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed and sent to the Sen- 
ate a bill providing for rural telephones. 
The bill and all the issues it involves 
was thoroughly discussed by the House 
Committee on Agriculture and by the 
House itself on the floor. Our own Sen- 
ate committee has discussed it. All sides 
have had the opportunity to present their 
arguments to Congress. 

Iam glad to say that Senator THOMAS, 
chairman of the committee, says that 
it is time for action on the Senate floor. 

The telephone legislation we have un- 
der consideration is nonpartisan in every 
respect. The Senate bill is sponsored by 
a bipartisan group of 11 Senators. The 
Senators sponsoring the bill are: the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS], 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry; the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JoHNsTon]; the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]; the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr, GILLETTE]; the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]; the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER]; the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]; 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]; 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. ArkKen‘]; 
the Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Younc], my distinguished colleague, and 
myself. 

In the House it was passed overwhelm- 
ingly by the strong support of both 
parties. Both the majority and the mi- 
nority leaders supported the measure. 

The farmers of this country are look- 
ing to the Senate for action on this leg- 
islation at this session and I want to 
know that the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry will soon give 
us an opportunity to vote on this bill. 

We all know that the telephone monop- 
oly has fought this legislation from the 
very beginning. The bill is opposed by 
those segments of the telephone indus- 
try which not only have failed to supply 
most farmers with telephone service, but 
openly admit their inability to do so. 

The lobbyists representing the tele- 
phone monopoly are hard at work. First 
of all, they have tried to defeat the bill. 
Failing in that, as they did in the House, 
they have tried to propose every con- 
ceivable reason for delaying action. 
When this is ineffective, they propose all 
kinds of crippling and restrictive amend- 
ments. 

In the House all these efforts to tack 
on crippling amendments were defeated 
and the bill that has come over from the 
House is in good shape. Therefore, I am 
glad that the Senate committee will soon 
report on the bill. 

A farmer, perhaps more than any other 
citizen, represents the qualities of char- 
acter by which we like to measure our 
national strength. He is independent, 
ingenious, self-sufficient to a large de- 
gree, ever willing to help his neighbor, 
aware and confident that in time of need 
his neighbor will help him, God-fearing, 
a good provider, and a good family man. 
More than that he is a businessman, run- 
ning a business which is important to 
the welfare of this Nation. Since this 
is true, the farmer feels entitled to the 
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same standard of living, the same kind 
of opportunity as his city cousin. 
Through no fault of his own he does not 
have it. 

The farmer has a great need for a 
telephone—more so even than towns- 
people. He wants it to call on his neigh- 
bor in emergency, such as fire. He wants 
to be able to call a doctor. He needs it 
to carry on his business, to order parts for 
a broken machine, to market his crops to 
best advantage, and for a hundred other 
business needs. His wife. wants to be 
able to arrange details of a church 
sociable. His children want to lay plans 
for a 4-H or Future Farmers project. 

Certainly the farmer needs a tele- 
phone. He wants it, and he ought to be 
able to get it. In the past he could not 
get a telephone because monopoly sup- 
pliers could not make money on rural 
telephone lines, and they were about his 
only source of service. Now, however, 
the situation is much different. Now the 
farmer cannot get a telephone because 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
has failed to take action on this vital 
matter, but this will soon be remedied. 

The urgent need for action on rural 
telephones is obvious from the record of 
the past and the present situation. 
Briefly and baldly, more farms had tele- 
phone service in 1920 than have it in 
1949. 

As I have indicated, the big companies 
have been little interested in building 
farm telephone lines. What has been 
done has in fact been the result of action 
by farmers themselves. Back before the 
First World War farmers organized 
mutuals and small local independent 
companies. These provided telephone 
service after a fashion. Their intentions 
were laudable. But, by and large, they 
were under-capitalized. Little or no 
provision was made for maintenance, 
none for replacement of worn-out, 
damaged, or obsolete equipment. Conse- 
quently, these struggling little companies 
had tough going and, especially in the 
late 1920’s, went out of business by the 
hundreds. Many of those which man- 
aged to hang on are providing a service 
which is only slightly better than none. 
Many which are now providing fair or 
good service are in desperate need of new 
capital for rehabilitating their proper- 
ties. The sight of broken telephone poles 
barely kept erect by the wires, or wires 
tacked to trees and fence posts, is com- 
mon in rural areas near our towns. 

During the war proposals were made 
for Federal rural telephone programs to 
correct the obvious shortcomings of the 
situation. What followed could hardly 
be explained as a coincidence—the tele- 
phone monopoly, as rapidly as it could 
obtain materials, busied itself building 
rural lines—that is, if you call suburban 
areas rural. The monopoly was even 
busier telling the world, especially the 
farmers, about their plans and progress. 
Large advertisements by the Bell system 
companies in leading farm magazines, a 
first-class propaganda motion picture, 
and a proud booklet announcing the mil- 
lionth rural telephone, were features of 
this postwar campaign carried on while 
Congress had before it bills to provide 
for rural telephone loans. 
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This was fine as far as it went. But 
it was not intended to go very far. Farm- 
ers know that, despite all the propagan- 
da, they just have not gotten telephones 
out in the real farm country where 
phones are needed most desperately. 

More than half the farmers do not 
have telephones. They have no hope of 
getting them, except through a national 
program. This fact has been recognized 
for a long time, and has never been se- 
riously challenged. 

Let us analyze the opposition to the 
bill. Two groups testified against the 
bill before the House committee, and two 
asked the Senate committee for permis- 
sion to file opposition briefs. These two 
groups are the Bell System companies 
and the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. By and large, they 
represent big business—the world's 
greatest private monopoly, and the group 
of large independent companies which 
follow the Bell line. Why do they op- 
pose it? Because they do not want the 
American public to have any yardstick 
other than their own operations by which 
to judge the efficiency and propriety of 
their actions. 

History repeats itself. Many of us can 
recall the cries of the power trust back 
in 1935 when the REA bill was being de- 
bated. The phony fears that were ex- 
pressed then are being revived in these 
telephone debates. Let us see what they 
are: 

First, it is claimed the rural telephone 
job is completed. We have heard that 
one practically every time an REA ap- 
propriation bill has come up since 1935. 
And still there are farmers anxiously 
waiting for service. The fact is that over 
55 percent of the farms are still without 
telephones of any kind—good or bad. 

Second, it is claimed farmers cannot 
afford telephones. That was another 
old one long used by the Power Trust 
and now dug out by the telephone mo- 
nopoly. The plain fact is: Today’s 
farmer cannot afford to be without a 
phone—and he knows it. 

Of course, many farmers cannot af- 
ford service of the kind that is now being 
offered. Let me read from one of many 
letters received on this subject: 

We have tried to get telephone service 
here, but have not had any luck. The Bell 
people will put a pay station at the store if 
we make them a gift of $10,700. We can 
get a 10-party line from Victorville if we 
advance $15,000 refunded 10 percent of bills 
for 10 years and then nothing thereafter. 
Both a joke. 


A joke is right. But who is the butt 
of it? The farmer. 

Third, it is claimed the telephone com- 
pany is doing its job and will continue 
until adequate coverage is attained. It 
is perfectly clear that adequate coverage 
means little more than cream skimming. 
Service for everybody is as unlikely to 
be a part of Bell’s future plans as it has 
been part of their past accomplishment. 

Fourth, it is claimed that the rural 
telephone program we propose will put 
Government in business and will lead to 
unnecessary duplication. The bill be- 
fore the Senate committee does not pro- 
vide for Government telephones. I 
want all Senators to know this. It 
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merely provides for low-cost financing 
so that the companies already in the 
field, and new companies where neces- 
sary, can do the job. Companies that 
really want to bring service to farmers 
but which cannot do so because of lack 
of capital have nothing to fear. In fact, 
they will be helped to do their job better 
under this bill. I want every single in- 
dependent company throughout America 
to know that no one attempts to put 
them out of business. There is no at- 
tempt to hamper them in any way. The 
attempt is to help them. 

The telephone monopoly is no piker— 
even when compared with the Power 
Trust. The A. T. & T. and its interna- 
tional empire, including the Bell systems, 
control 98 percent of the long distance 

elephone lines and about 85 percent of 
all the facilities for local phone service 
in this country. 

Despite the power of the opposition, 
however, the telephone trust was soundly 
beaten in the House. Now it is up to us 
in the Senate. I for one want to com- 
pliment the Senator from Oklahoma for 
his assurance that the bill will be taken 
up in time to be voted upon at the pres- 
ent session of Congress. 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 4830) making appropria- 
tions for foreign aid for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. LUCAS. 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


I suggest the absence 


Aiken Gurney Magnuson 
Anderson Hayden Maybank 
Baldwin Hendrickson Millikin 
Brewster Hickenlooper Morse 
Bricker Hin Mundt 
Bridges Hoey Murray 
Butler Holland Myers 

Byrd Hunt Neely 

Cain Ives Pepper 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Connally Johnston, 8. C. Saltonstall 
Cordon Kem Schoeppel 
Donriell Kerr Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kilgore Sparkman 
Downey Knowland Stennis 
Dulles Langer Taft 

Ecton Lodge Taylor 
Ellender Long Thomas, Utah 
Ferguson Lucas ye 
Flanders McCarran Vandenberg 
Frear McCarthy Watkins 
Fulbright McClellan Wherry 
George McFarland Wiley 
Gillette McGrath Williams 
Graham McKellar Withers 
Green McMahon Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
second amendment of the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to understand that we are 
about to have a vote on this amendment, 
I should like to have about 3 or 4 min- 
utes to explain it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, to permit me to propound 
a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the chair please 
state just where we are in the bill? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment on page 3, in lines 2 and 
3, to strike out “$1,074,000,000” and in- 
sert “$1,000,000,000.” That is the pend- 
ing question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wish to explain the amendment to the 
Senate, if I may. It will take only a 
short time to do so. 

Public Law 47, of the Eighty-first 
Congress, approved April 19, 1949, au- 
thorized an appropriation of $1,150,000,- 
000 for economic aid to Europe for the 
panog April 3, 1949, through June 30, 

The budget estimate, House Document 
No. 167, submitted by the President on 
April 22, 1949, recommended $1,074,000,- 
000 or $76,000,000 below the authoriza- 
tion, because of price declines in the 
United States. The House allowed the 
estimate in its entirety. In other words, 
the House agreed to the $76,000,000 re- 
duction. 

ECA was advanced by RFC, pursuant 
to section 8 (b) of Public Law 47, Eighty- 
first Congress, the sum of $1,000,000,- 
000 to be repaid, without interest, from 
funds appropriated. This billion dollars 
was obligated in its entirety before the 
end of fiscal year 1949. The ECA was 
without authority to obligate, and, of 
course, did not obligate additional funds 
prior to the end of the fiscal year. 

In view of the conditions—the obliga- 
tion of the advance of $1,000,000,000 and 
the completion of the fiscal year—the 
committee recommends only $1,000,000,- 
000 for this period, April 3, 1949, through 
June 30, 1949. Following announcement 
of the committee’s action in reducing by 
$74,000,000 the funds for the final quar- 
ter of fiscal year 1949, the ECA an- 
nounced that it had committed, since 
July 1, the $74,000,000 requested for the 
fourth quarter, fiscal year 1949, inasmuch 
as “they had been led to believe it would 
be forthcoming in full,” as stated in a 
newspaper account. ECA officials stated 
that in their judgment the commitment 
was authorized by Public Law 154, 
Eighty-first Congress, making temporary 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1950, 
and for other purposes. The Members 
of the Senate will remember that was the 
so-called act providing compensation for 
Government employees while awaiting 
the passage of the regular appropriation 
bills. It was a temporary measure to 
carry things along while awaiting the 
passage of the regular appropriation 
bills. 

The committee, in recommending only 
$1,000,000,000, felt that no authority ex- 
isted for obligation of the additional $74,- 
000,000 requested for the final quarter, 
and so stated in its report on the bill. I 
discussed the legal question with the 
Senate legislative counsel, and he has 
furnished our committee with an opin- 
ion, the conclusion of which I should like 
to read: 

Any argument that the obligation of said 
$74,000,000 constitutes a moral commitment 
by the Congress to increase to total appro- 
priation for ECA for the fiscal year 1950 or 
that the ECA was within its legal rights in 
obligating said amount and earmarking it 
against the item contained in the House 
bill, since they had been led to believe it 
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would be forthcoming in full—as stated in 
the New York Times, July 13, 1949, by Felix 
Belair, Jr—is not warranted either by the 
specific provisions of law inyolved or by the 
legislative history thereof. 


I digress here long enough to say that 
if we appropriate this additional $74,- 
000,000, we shall be establishing a prece- 
dent which the Congress cannot afford 
to establish, for the reason that if that 
were done, at any time when there might 
be an alleged emergency, if a budget 
estimate of an appropriation had been 
presented to the Congress, all any de- 
partment would have to do would be to 
say, “This amount has been authorized, 
and we expect Congress to appropriate 
it. So we are entitled to obligate it and 
begin to spend it.” Where such a course 
would lead us, no one can tell, As a be- 
liever in our Constitution and our laws 
and as a member and chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, I appeal to 
the Senate not to set such a precedent. 

I read further from the opinion of our 
legislative counsel: 

Public Law 154 did not permit and was not 
intended to permit agencies of Government 
to obligate or expend moneys in fiscal year 
1950 which were tentatively included in an 
appropriation bill and were in the nature of a 
deficiency or supplemental appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1949. The House committee 
report referred to above indicates that said 
Public Law was enacted merely to continue 
the ordinary functions of Government 
through July 31, 1949. 


Of course, all of us know that is abso- 
lutely true. 
Mr. Rice continues as follows: 


An obligation or expenditure of appro- 
priations by an agency of Government dur- 
ing the current month of July, if it is at a 
rate no higher than that provided for in the 
fiscal year 1949, is permissible under said 
Public Law. However, when an agency of 
Government so obligates moneys during such 
month, it does so with the clear understand- 
ing that said moneys will be deducted from 
the appropriation eventually made available 
to it for the fiscal year 1950 and cannot be 
earmarked as allocable to any particular item 
of appropriation contained in either the 
House or Senate version of the appropriation 
bill as it is not known at the time the obli- 
gation or expenditure is made what the final 
policy of the Congress will be with respect 
to any particular item of appropriation. 


Mr. Rice continued: ` 

It should be pointed out in conclusion 
that under Public Law 154 ECA was per- 
mitted to obligate $74,000,000 during the 
month of July, or any other amount within 
the limitations of said law, but it must be 
deducted from the total appropriation finally 
enacted into law for said administration for 
the current fiscal year. It cannot be said, 
however, that the Congress is morally com- 
mitted to increase said appropriation by 
$74,000,000 merely because the ECA had rec- 
ommended and hoped that Congress would 
finally appropriate the $74,000,000 item 
stricken out by the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, 


Mr. President, that seems to me to be 
a perfectly clear statement that we can- 
not appropriate this $74,000,000. I am 
appealing to all Senators, irrespective of 
party, irrespective of design, to stand by 
the law as it is and as it has been con- 
strued by our Legislative Counsel. That 
is all I have to say. Iam merely appeal- 
ing to the Senate to stand by the law as 
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it has been interpreted by our legisla- 
tive counsel. I think he is entirely cor- 
rect. I hope we can now vote on the 
amendment, and that the amendment 
may be agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
join the able Senator from Tennessee in 


‘hoping we may have a prompt vote, but 


I am sure he would be quite willing to 
have the other side of this particular 
issue very briefly presented. 

When the debate on this appropria- 
tion bill opened—a very long time ago, 
it seems to me, although we have not 
paid much attention to it since—I stated 
I thought the friends of ECA were well 
advised to accept the reduction recom- 
mended by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee for the fiscal year 1950, so that the 
arithmetic could go to conference for 
final consideration. Having made that 
very substantial concession, in our point 
of view, I feel particularly entitled to 
rise in an appeal against the amend- 
ment, which represents an additional re- 
duction, which reaches back in effect 
into the last quarter of the last fiscal 
year. 

Let me see whether we fully under- 
stand the situation we confront. In the 
first place, it is my understanding that 
there is no record, there is no testimony, 
there was no hearing in respect to the 
amendment. If I am wrong about that, 
I shall be glad to be corrected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We had about 1,000 
or 1,500 pages of hearings on this and the 
other 20 amendments to the bill—21 
amendments in all, I believe. It was one 
of the most vigorously contested of all 
the amendments. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I should like to 
cite to him some of the testimony. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Testimony by 
whom? 

Mr. FERGUSON. By Mr. Hoffman. I 
hand the record to the Senator, indicat- 
ing the part to which I refer. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Sena- 
tor claim that this item had a full hear- 
ing before the committee? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Oh, no; I would not 
say a full hearing at all. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will say not at 
all. There are a thousand pages dealing 
with the entire subject, and there may be 
a few lines dealing with this item. But I 
submit a study of the record indicates the 
committee gave no such attention in its 
hearings to this particular thing as it 
did to the other problems, to which, I 
agree, it gave most exhaustive attention. 
Certainly, Mr. Hoffman, the Administra- 
tor, had no opportunity to present to the 
committee his full case with respect to 
the amendment. That must be true. If 
it is not true, again I pause for correction. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
Senator does not claim, does he, that 
Mr. Hoffman had the right to borrow this 
$74,000,000 from another department of 
the Government and then have it given 
back to him, in addition? In other words, 
that is committing for expenditure in 
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fiscal year 1949 $74,000,000 that he does 
not have. Of course, I do not see what 
‘explanation he could make, other than 
the one he made. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator 
will be patient, very briefly, I shall give 
him the explanation. 

; Mr.McKELLAR. I should like to hear 
it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The point I am 
making at the moment has nothing to 
do with the question raised by my very 
dear friend from Tennessee. At the 
‘moment, I am saying the Administrator 
never had an opportunity to present his 
case on the record to the Appropria- 
tions Committee in respect to this par- 
‘ticular amendment. Therefore, the least 
consideration we can give to the Admin- 
istrator at the moment is to hear what 
he has to say about this particular 
amendment. It is for that purpose, and 
that purpose alone, that I rise. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

t The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield to the Sen- 
‘ator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
call the Senator’s attention to this testi- 
‘mony by the Administrator, Mr. Hoff- 
man, which caused me, as one of the 
members of the committee, to feel that 
no further testimony was expected on 
‘this subject. I did not see how we could 
make the reduction of $74,000,000. At 
page 89 of the record of the hearings, 
' these questions were asked, and they hap- 
pened to be asked by me: 

Senator SALTONSTALL. There is the request 
up to June 30 of $1,074,083,375. It is now 
June 8. I assume that that is a factual 
reality upon which there is no possible re- 
duction. 

Mr. HorrMAN. That is right. 

Senator SaLTONSTALL. So that a total reduc- 
tion, if any, must come out of the $3,568,- 
000,000; is that correct? 

Mr. Horrman. That is correct; yes, sir. 


Then there was further testimony. 
So, as one member of the committee, I 
assumed from that statement there was 
no possible reduction of $74,000,000 in 
that amount, as it was either all spent or 
all contracted for. Subsequent testi- 
mony, or subsequent consultation with 
Mr. Hoffman, gave me, as one member of 
the committee, a very strong impression 
that that money was all contracted for or 
agreed upon, and that therefore, if we 
did make any reduction in the amount, 
it would have to be carried forward and 
taken out of the amount for the fiscal 
year 1950; and if we did that, that was in 
substance a reduction in addition to any 
other reduction we made after June 30, 
1950. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Ithank the Sen- 
ator for his statement. He is dealing 
with the merits of the matter to which 
I am about to advert. There is in the 
hearings that incidental reference to 
the subject, but I assert the hearings are 
void of any substantial discussion of this 
particular amendment so far as any 
opportunity was afforded to the Admin- 
istrator when it actually came to an 
issue, to present his side of the case; and 
that is what I now propose to do. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I merely say to 
the Senator from Michigan, there was no 
further testimony in the hearings so far 
as I know except that statement of fact. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely want to say 
to the Senator, this is money to be appro- 
priated by way of a deficiency for 1949, 
as a matter of fact. The Appropria- 
tions Committee would be glad to hear 
Mr. Hoffman if he has anything to pre- 
sent to the committee in the future. At 
any time he wants to come, our doors are 
open. But it ought not to be in this bill. 
If we should set the precedent that the 
head of a department can borrow money 
from another department and commit it 
for expenditures, any time he likes, it 
would be a very great mistake on the 
part of the Senate, I would say, and of 
the Congress. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator 
allow me to present the case? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; certainly. I 
apologize for interrupting the Senator. 
I shall not interrupt him any further. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator 
never needs to apologize to me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to apologize 
to the Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I desire to pre- 
sent Mr. Hoffman’s point of view, be- 
cause I think it is sound and it justifies 
the defeat of this amendment. 

From his letter to me of July 12, which 
was made generally public at the time, 
for the purpose of disseminating the in- 
formation involved, I read, starting on 
page 3. This deals with the pending 
amendment. 

The third action of the Senate committee 
which worries me is the reduction of the 
appropriation requested for the fourth quar- 
ter of fiscal 1949 by $74,000,000. By this I 
do not mean to imply that the other reduc- 
tions cause me no concern, My views on 
this score have been stated many times, but 
this particular item is especially serious. 


As in the case of the other two actions on 
which I have commented— 


Referring to some other amend- 
ments— 


no question about the $74,000,000 was raised 
during the hearings at which I testified. 
Since April 3 of this year, due to the fact 
that it has not been possible for the Con- 
gress to pass an appropriation bill for the 
ECA before the appropriation for the first 
12 months ran out, we have faced great dif- 
ficulties. 


That is quite obvious, Mr. President. 
Let us remember that the Administrator 
of ECA has had no basic bill upon which 
to proceed for nearly 4 months. I con- 
tinue reading from Mr. Hoffman’s letter: 

The authorizing legislation gave us a Re- 
construction Finance Corporation advance 
for the fourth quarter of $1,000,000,000. 
With this we had to proceed as best we could 
in administering the program for which, as 
has been testified, it is important for us to 
commit funds 4 to 5 months in advance of 
the time when shipments should be made. 
We have not, of course, committed anything 
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in excess of the $1,000,000,000 made available 
to us. 


He means, with any final commitment. 


Nevertheless, we have had to plan in ad- 
vance— 


Obviously, that was so— 
or permit the participating countries to in- 
dicate to us the items which they would 
procure if and when the money should be- 
come available. This has made it possible 
to do a great deal of the time-consuming 
paper work in advance so we would be able 
to move promptly. upon receipt of the ap- 
propriation. Our request for funds for fiscal 
1950 has been based on the assumption that 
the $74,000,000 which the Senate committee 
has cut off would be available in that period 
for commitment or expenditure. I should 
point out in this connection that the ac- 
tions of the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, the full House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and the House itself all contain 
provision for $1,074,000,000 for the fourth 
quarter of the fiscal year 1949. 


That would not justify Mr. Hoffman 
in concluding he had total and final au- 
thority, but that at least justifies him in 
thinking that the completion of this 
process in the House of Representatives, 
where bills of this character originate, 
did entitle him to think, I submit, when 
the House of Representatives had con- 
firmed his belief, that he did have this 
appropriation for the last quarter to be 
made subsequently available to him, and 
was justified in starting to use it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall be very 
glad to yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It was exactly for that 
reason that I voted in the committee in 
favor of allowing the $74,000,000. When 
the Bureau of the Budget estimated $74,- 
000,000, and when the House of Repre- 
sentatives took the same action, it 
seemed to me that Mr. Hoffman was fully 
justified in making his plans and ad- 
vising those with whom he was connected 
that it was expected that the money 
would be made available. It is for that 
reason that I voted for it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the 
Senator from Arizona for his statement, 
It represents the type of fair-play think- 
ing which I would expect from him under 
the circumstances. 

Here is a situation in which the final 
legislative process upon which Adminis- 
trator Hoffman had finally to depend 
was held up at this end of the line, far 
into the new fiscal year. He had to use 
his own best judgment within the guid- 
ance of the landmarks available to him 
in making his plans. If he looked any- 
where for landmarks upon which he had 
a reasonable right to place some degree 
of reliance, he certainly found them in 
the agreement of the subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
the agreement of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, and the agreement of 
the House itself. He did not have the 
judgment of the Senate, and he could 
not have had it, because it has not even 
yet been rendered; and I wonder how 
much longer this week it will take to 
render it. 

Let me continue with Mr. Hoffman’s 
statement. He has just stated that he 
felt he had a right to put some degree 
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of reliance upon the action of the House 
of Representatives. I continue to read: 

It was on the basis of these actions that 
we made our tentative allotments for the 
fourth quarter for fiscal year 1949, even 
though we have been careful not to finalize 
the $74,000,000 over and above the $1,050,- 
000,000 RFC advance contained in the au- 
thorizing legislation. 


He still stays strictly within the law, 
but he has to plan on some basis. He 
cannot suspend operations merely be- 
cause we suspend operations in the Sen- 
ate in respect to legislation. He had to 
have a basis upon which to proceed, and 
I submit he took a basis upon which he 
had a right to put reasonable reliance. 
I continue reading: 

When, however, Congress passed House 
Joint Resolution 284 June 30, 1949, making 
additional funds available for expenditure in 
th month of July, we felt justified in making 
allotment of the $74,000,000 firm to the coun- 
tries to which tentative allocations have been 
made from this sum. It will be evident that 
the $74,000,000 has already been committed, 
and to withdraw it now would create the 
most serious complications. 


Mr. President, in a word, while every- 
thing the Senator from Tennessee says 
about the legalisms of the situation may 
be true, yet I submit that the Adminis- 
trator, required to sail this course with- 
out chart or compass during these past 
few weeks, during the last quarter of the 
last year when he took his chart from the 
House Appropriations Committee and his 
compass from the House itself took the 
only chart and compass he could pos- 
sibly find upon which he had any right 
whatever to rely. It does rest within the 
authority of the Senate to penalize his 
operations in the next fiscal year, as a 
result, if the Senate pleases, but I sub- 
mit, in view of the fact that we who are 
particularly partial to the ECA enter- 
prise, when we accept the cuts proposed 
by the committee for the fiscal year 1950 
as a basis for conference consideration, 
are entitled to emphasize our appeal that 
this ex post facto action shall not further 
penalize the essential administration of 
this great affair. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion to what the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan has said, I desire to call 
the attention of the Senate to House 
Joint Resolution 284, now Public Law 154, 
Eighty-first Congress, which was ap- 
proved June 30, 1949. This is one of the 
continuing resolutions we pass which in 
my opinion directly affects what we are 
discussing, 

In paragraph (b) it is provided: 

There are hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, and out of applicable corporate or 
other revenues, receipts, and funds, such 
amounts as may be necessary to permit de- 
partments, agencies, corporations, or other 
organizational units in any branch of the 
Government to carry out projects or activities 
for which funds were provided by Congress 
for the fiscal year 1949, and for which a 
budget estimate for the fiscal year 1950 was 
transmitted to the Congress prior to July 1, 
1949, but for which no provision is contained 
in any bill pending in Congress on July 1, 
1949, at the rate provided for under any 
corresponding appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1949 or the budget estimate for 1950, 
whichever is smaller; 
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Mr. President, in the examination of 
what the ECA did with respect to the 
fourth quarter of 1949, and in obligating 
themselves to the tune of 87/4, 000, 000, we 
find that the ECA complied exactly with 
the conditions and terms of this continu- 
ing resolution. In other words, they did 
not exceed the rates as required by the 
resolution. They kept within the limi- 
tation in obligating this additional 
amount of $74,000,000. 

Mr. President, I merely make that 
statement in answer to the legal argu- 
ment which has been made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee, be- 
cause at the particular time when this 
action was taken it was necessary for the 
Senate not only to do what was done for 
the ECA, but for many other agencies of 
the Government which were out on a 
limb when no appropriations were made 
for them before the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to point out to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois that in this particular 
case the continuing resolution to which 
he refers I believe had to do with the 
moneys for the departments and agen- 
cies for the month of July, and not for 
any time in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1949. I think he perhaps misin- 
terpreted it. He may say that it implies 
that, but I think legally it affects only the 
month of July, for the 1950 appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it 
seems to me the Senator from New 
Hampshire is entirely correct, and I 
should like to ask a question. Is the 
Senate to recognize the validit. of the 
argument that because an agency re- 
quests and the House allows funds, this 
body must grant the request? Why 
should money be appropriated for a pe- 
riod already passed? We are appropri- 
ating for 1950. If we set this precedent, 
we will be saying that the head of any 
department can obligate any fund he de- 
sires; and the movement will proceed 
very fast as soon as it is started. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
not take this step. Iearnestly and pray- 
erfully ask the Senate not to take the 
step. If it does, it will. come back to 
plague us from this time on. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the able Senator 
kindly state the period involved? Is it 
the last quarter of the fiscal year 1949? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct, and 
the letter from Mr. Hoffman which has 
been read was dated July 12, as I recall, 
which does not apply. 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the Senator yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield the floor. I 
am anxious to get a vote. It was charged 
a moment ago that we were going very 
slowly. I hope the Senate will act 
promptly now so that it cannot be said 
we are going slowly. I have been sitting 
here 2 days trying my best to get a vote. 
We have gotten a vote on one amend- 
ment, and I hope we will get a vote on 
all the amendments as soon as possible. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator also kindly advise us what 


amount of money was actually appro- 
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priated for the fourth quarter? If Mr. 
Hoffman had spent only the amount of 
money that was actually appropriated 
by the Congress, what funds would have 
been available to him for the fourth 
quarter? 

Mr. McKELLAR. He has the tidy lit- 
tle sum of a billion dollars for the fourth 
quarter. 

Mr. PEPPER. For the fourth quarter? 

Mr. McKELLAR. For the fourth 
quarter. 

Mr. PEPPER. And is it the Senator's 
contention that he should have spent 
only a billion dollars? 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Yes. We have a law 
on the statute books to the effect that 
the heads of agencies must not obligate 
funds unless they have them, and must 
not spend funds unless they have them. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
realize that the Senate is very anxious to 
take a vote on the amendment, but I 
wish to say a few words about it. 

On April 19, 1949, there was approved 
an act, Public Law 47 of the Eighty-first 
Congress, in anticipation of the fact that 
the ECA Director would not have money 
from an appropriation to carry on at 
least a part of the fourth quarter of 1949. 
In section 114 of the act this wording is 
found: A 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, until such time as an appropria- 
tion additional to that made by title I of the 
Foreign Aid Appropriation Act, 1949 (Public 
Law 793, goth Cong.) shall be made pursuant 
to subsection (c) of this section the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is authorized 
and directed to make advances not to exceed 
in the aggregate $1,000,000,000 to carry out 
the provisions of this title, in such manner, 
at such times, and in such amounts as the 
Administrator shall request, and no interest 
shall be charged on advances made by the 
Treasury to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for this purpose. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation shall be repaid 
without interest for advances made by it 
hereunder, from funds made available for 
the purposes of this title. 


Mr. President, that is the matter that 
is before the Senate today. In effect, it 
is a reimbursement of that billion dollars, 
and we find in the appropriation bill as 
it came from the House not only the bil- 
lion dollars, but we find $74,000,000 in 
addition. 

The bill came from the House about 
May 23, 1949. It was indicated on page 3 
of the bill that the House had inserted 
$1,074,000,000, and the Senate committee 
changed that to $1,000,000,000, and 
struck out language which the House had 
inserted in the bill. After the provision 
for the $1,074,000,000, there was in the 
bill this language which is now stricken 
out— i 
of which not to exceed $125,000 shall be avail- 
able for expenditures of a confidential char- 
acter (other than entertainment) under the 
direction of the Administrator or the Deputy 
Administrator, who shall make a certificate 
of the amount of each such expenditure 
which he may think it advisabie not to spec- 
ify, and every such certificate shall be deemed 
a sufficient voucher for the amount therein 
specified. 


That language was stricken out. So it 
would indicate that the House at least had 
intended to reduce the figure of $1,074,- 
000,000 by $125,000 for what might be 
called confidential information, 
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Mr. President, the question arises as to 
the right of the Administrator to expend 
these funds, or even to commit them. I 
shall not dispute the facts which the Ad- 
ministrator set forth in the letter written 

by him to my distinguished colleague on 

duly 12, 1949. I think it is well that we 
have all the facts before us, because the 
hearings do not contain sufficient evi- 
dence. But at the time of the voting and 
also during the discussion by the com- 
mittee, the committee had before it cer- 
tain facts, and the committee reduced 
the amount by $74,000,000. 

Mr. President, being the Senator who 
made the motion to reduce the total 
amount of the appropriation, let me say 
that it was the intent of the junior Sena- 
tor from Michigan that the amount of 
$74,000,000 should be reduced from the 
total amount the Administrator would 
have to use in 1950 as well as from the 
amount set forth in the bill. 

Mr. President, I wish to read from Mr. 
Hofiman’s letter and to comment on the 
evidence before the Senate at this time. 
It will be noted that Mr. Hoffman was 
not laboring under any misapprehension 
about the amount of money he had for 
the last quarter of 1949. I read the act 
that allowed him to borrow $1,000,000,000 
from the RFC. That indicated that the 
Senate and the House had authorized the 
expenditure of $1,000,000,000 in the 
fourth quarter. Mr. Hoffman in his let- 
ter said: 

Since April 3 of this year, due to the fact 
that it has not been possible for Congress to 
pass an appropriation pill for the ECA before 


the appropriation for the first 12 months 
ran out— 


That is true, because we had to pass 
the authorization of $1,000,000,000 under 
the act which I have read. I continue to 
read from Mr. Hoffman's letter. 
we have faced great difficulties. The au- 
thorizing legislation gave us a Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation advance for the 
fourth quarter of $1,000,000,000. With this 
we had to proceed as best we could in admin- 
istering the program for which, as has been 
testified, it is important for us to commit 
funds four or five months in advance of the 
time when shipments should be made. 


The next line in the letter is very sig- 
nificant: 

We have not, of course, committed any- 
thing in excess of $1,000,000,000 made avail- 
able to us. 


In other words, the Congress author- 
ized $1,000,000,000, and Mr. Hoffman saw 
fit to be very certain that he did not com- 
mit in excess of that amount, even 
though the situation was difficult, even 
though he was laboring under the stress 
of needing more money, for he said: 

We have not, of course, committed any- 
thing in excess of the $1,000,000,000 made 
available to us. 


All the Senate is asking today is that 
the ECA use only the $1,000,000,000 au- 
thorized. 

Mr. President, I say in all frankness, 
as I see the situation—and I have no 
quarrel with anyone who sees it differ- 
ently from the junior Senator from 
Michigan—that the Congress authorized 
$1,000,000,000. Mr. Hoffman was able to 
secure the cash from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. He spent the 
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$1,000,000,000, and he is now asking Con- 
gress to appropriate, in the bill now be- 
fore us, mark you, not in a deficiency biil, 
not in a subsequent bill, to cover the 
particular amount of $74,000,000—no, he 
is asking Congress to appropriate the 
money in this bill, which is an appropria- 
tion for 1950. For what is the sum ap- 
propriated to be used? It is to be used 
to reimburse the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. President, we provided in the pre- 
vious legislation giving Mr. Hoffman 
through the RFC, the full billion dollars 
that he should not pay any interest on 
it, so that when he paid it back he should 
pay back only $1,000,000,000. If the bill 
goes through as it came from the com- 
mittee, Mr. Hoffman, that is the ECA, can 
repay $1,000,000,000, to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

But what he is asking the committee 
to do, and what he is asking the Senate 
to do, is to add onto it another $74,000,- 
000 which he did not use during the 
fourth quarter. He did not commit it 
during the fourth quarter, because 
neither he nor anyone else knew that we 
would not pass this bill prior to July 1. 
Therefore he could not have committed 
it, and he said he did not commit $1 
more than the $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. Hoffman can spend this money in 
July during the fiscal year 1950, but I 
say in all fairness that all the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee proposed to ask him to do was 
to take it out of the appropriation for 
1950. That is all the Senate subcommit- 
tee really asked him to do. But he now 
says to the Senate and to the House, 
“You passed a bill in July indicating to 
me that I could use this $74,000,000.” 

Mr. President, I do not think we did 
any such thing. I say to the Senate in 
all fairness that if we pass the bill under 
such a legal interpretation we may live 
to be plagued by many an expenditure 
under so-called temporary arrange- 
ments. 

Let me read why that temporary 
law was passed. It is known as Public 
Law No. 154 of the Eighty-first Congress. 
I read from a memorandum prepared by 
the legislative counsel: 

Public Law 154 appropriated such amounts 
as may be necessary to permit departments 
and agencies for which appropriations 
would be made available for use or applica- 
tion in the fiscal year 1950 by any appro- 
priate act (such act not being law on July 
1, 1949), to carry out their projects or activ- 
ities until the approval of the applicable 
appropriation act, to the extent and in the 
manner which would be provided for in the 
appropriations granted by such act. 


Now it is clear from such language 
that the appropriation finally made in 
any such subsequent act, that is the act 
we have before us now, would be the 
controlling amcunt for the fiscal year 
1950. 

I continue to read from the memo- 
randum: 

That language of sald public act was mod- 
ified, however, by a proviso—which states 
that— 

“In any case where an item is included in 
an appropriation act which has been passed 
by only one House * * for a project 
or activity for which funds were provided: 
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by Congress for the fiscal year 1949, such 
project or activity shall be carried on un- 
der the appropriation * granted by 
the one House but in no event at a rate 
higher than that provided for the fiscal year 
1949.” 


Mr. President, a fair interpretation of 
this act was that it was nothing more 
nor less than a provision to take care of 
temporary expenditures. during the 
month of July, in the fiscal year 1950, 
not for 1949. We authorized $1,000,000,- 
000. We are paying it back by an ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000,000 in this bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, wil) 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Has the Adminis- 
trator already spent the $74,000,000? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I can only tell the 
Senator what he has said in his letter. 
I regret the fact that the record was not 
complete, so that an examination could 
be made. I think the testimony before 
the committee in the record which I 
showed to my distinguished colleague 
was very strong in favor of the Adminis- 
trator, because it seemed to be undis- 
puted. 

The Senator from Indiana asks 
whether the Administrator has already 
spent the $74,000,000. This is the answer, 
from the letter of Mr. Hoffman to my 
colleague [Mr. VANDENBERG] : 

Nevertheless, we have had to plan in ad- 
vance and commit the participating coun- 
tries to indicate to us the items they would 
procure if and when the money should be- 
come available. This has made it possible 
to do a great deal of the time-consuming 
paper work in advance so that we would be 
able to move promptly on receipt of the 
appropriation. Our request for funds for 
fiscal year 1950 has been based on the as- 
sumption that tho $74,000,000 which the Sen- 
ate committee has cut off would be available. 


Let me comment there—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. Has he committed 
the $74,000,000? 

Mr. FERGUSON. This is what he 
says: 

I should point out in this connection that 
the actions of the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee, the full House Appropria- 
tions Committee, and the House itself all 
contain provision for $1,074,000,000 for the 
fourth quarter of the fiscal year 1949. It 
was on the basis of these actions that we 
made our tentative allotments for the 
fourth quarter of fiscal 1949, even though 
we have been careful not to finalize the 
$74,000,000 over and above the $1,000,000,000 
RFC advance contained in the authorizing 
legislation. 


There is the answer, I take it, to the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If we are to under- 
stand from that letter that he has com- 
mitted himself to spend the $74,000,000, 
and the Senate votes to reduce the 
amount by $74,000,000, is it possible that 
he will be able to make good on the com- 
mitment of $74,000,000 out of the balance 
of the 1950 appropriation? 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is no doubt 
about it, because the limitations in the 
bill would permit him to use the $74,000,- 
000, and no harm would be done, 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Then the net re- 
sult, if we reduce this amount by $74,- 
000,000, is that he will have $74,000,000 
less to spend over-all in 1950. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The answer to that 
question is that that is the whole case. 
He has $74,000,000 less for 1950. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Does the Sen- 
ator from Michigan agree with me that 
the basis of the appropriations recom- 
mended by the committee for 1950 was a 
10-percent reduction? GARIOA was cut 
10 percent. Greek-Turkish aid was cut 
10 percent, and the ECA appropriations 
were cut 10 percent. So if the $74,000,- 
000 is not appropriated now, but goes 
over, as the Senator has just stated to 
the Senator from Indiana, the $74,000,- 
000 will be an additional cut over and 
above the 10 percent, which was not 
figured upon by the committee at the 
time. Is that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It further reduces 
the appropriation by $74,000,000 in addi- 
tion to the 10 percent; but I do not agree 
that it was not figured in by the com- 
mittee. The committee knew that it was 
cutting off 10 percent plus $74,000,000— 
not only plus the $74,000,000, but the 
$150,000,000 which was given as a fund 
for loans, plus another $50,000,000 to 
Spain, which represented a reduction. 
So the committee was perfectly conscious 
of what it was doing. It was not only 
cutting the appropriation 10 percent, but 
it cut it $74,000,000 more. It cut it 
$150,000,000 more, which amount was 
placed in a fund for loans, and it cut it 
another $50,000,000 to give aid to Spain. 
So the Appropriations Committee knew 
what it was doing. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. In the event the appro- 
priation is reduced by $74,000,000, we are 
going to compel the administrator of the 
ECA program to post-date all his activ- 
ities; and in the last quarter of the fiscal 
year 1950 he is not going to have money 
to do business. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. THYE. We are going to compel 
him to post-date all his activities in 
every quarter from here on out. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is no such 
idea. 

Mr. THYE. There is no other answer. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In the first month 
of his activity he has $3,568,470,000. The 
Idea that he will wind up the last few 
days of the fiscal year 1950 without any 
money has no foundation whatever. He 
can spend this money in 1 month, or he 
can spend it in 11 months. He knows 
that he has the money to spend over the 
next 12 months. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. When our com- 
mittee had under consideration this 
amendment we had before us the state- 
ment which the Senator has just read, 
to the effect that the Administrator had 
made a tentative allotment of the 
$74,000,000. 

Mr, FERGUSON Les. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. It was argued in 
the committee that he had not spent it, 
and we would stop it before he could 
spend it. But we now know that he has 
committed it beyond recovery, and if we 
cut it out now, we cut it out of the total 
amount which he has for the fiscal year. 
It cannot be argued otherwise. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan is not arguing otherwise. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator 
stated that he thought our committee 
took that point into consideration when 
it adopted this amendment. We did not. 
Our committee said, “We can stop it now, 
before he spends it.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not know what 
was in the mind of the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I know what the 
facts are. It makes no difference what 
the Senator from Virginia had in mind. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan knows what he had in his 
mind. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
know what was presented before the 
committee, because I sat there and fought 
the proposal all the way through. I 
know that it was argued that the Ad- 
ministrator had not definitely committed 
himself to the expenditure of the $74,- 
000,000, and that we could adopt this 
amendment and stopit. But that is not 
what Mr. Hoffman tells me is the fact. 
He has definitely committed this amount. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Let me ask the 
Senator when the Administrator actu- 
ally committed it beyond recovery? On 
July 12, when he wrote my distinguished 
colleague, he had only tentatively com- 
mitted it. Will the Senator tell us on 
what date this bill was reported from the 
committee? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I cannot give the 
Senator the date. ; 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iask the able chair- 
man of the committee the date when the 
bill was reported. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Hoffman told 
me recently that he had definitely com- 
mitted it. He says that in a program of 
this kind he cannot treac water and 
mark time. He must go ahead. He 
could not stop the program, so the tenta- 
tive commitments were made permanent 
commitments. That is the only point I 
am trying to make at this time. 

Mr. FERGUSON. What I am trying 
to do as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee is to give the Senate the facts 
as I see them. I think we would be es- 
tablishing a policy which would be inad- 
visable if we were to allow the use of 
money which had not been appropriated, 
particularly when we appropriated $1,- 
000,000,000, and the Administrator must 
get the money from a certain source, and 
we later make an appropriation to cover 
the expenditure of $74,000,000 which was 
never authorized. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the bill was 
reported to the Senate on July 12. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Very well. So, Mr. 
President, on the very day when Mr. 
Hoffman wrote the letter, the bill was 
sent to the floor of the Senate from the 
committee. Therefore, on the day when 
the committee voted, which would be 
the day before that, the $74,000,000 was 
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not actually committed, according to his 
own letter. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Did the Senator 
read the jetter stating that should we 
continue the appropriations for these 
agencies through July, each agency could 
spend what was authorized in the low- 
est bill then pending; and the lowest bill 
then pending was the House bill, and Mr. 
Hoffman spent according to the House 
bill. So why should the Senator now ar- 
gue that Mr. Hoffman spent more than 
was authorized? 

I do not object if the Senator from 
Michigan argues that the total amount 


` should be cut $74,000,000. That is his 


privilege. But if he believes that, he 
should say so. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is what I am 
arguing. I am arguing for a cut of 10 
percent, plus a cut of $74,006,000, for the 
1950 appropriation. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to permit me to pro- 
pound an inquiry of the majority leader? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the distin- 
guished majority leader intend to have 
a vote taken now? 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to have the 
vote taken now. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment on page 3, in lines 2 and 3, being 
the second committee amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on 
this question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Chair re- 
state the question upon which we are 
about to vote? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment at the top of page 3, which reduces 
by $74,000,000 the appropriation there 
set forth. 

Mr. FERGUSON. A “yea” vote would 
be for $1,000,000,000 for this purpose, 
and a “nay” vote would be for an appro- 
priation of $1,074,000,000. Is that cor- 
rect? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not neces- 
sarily. A “nay” vote would be a vote 
against this committee amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In other words, a 
“nay” vote would be a vote against the 
proposal to reduce this item to $1,000,- 
000. Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, It is. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. A “yea” vote will sus- 
tain the committee in its amendment. 
Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A “yea” vote, 
of course, is a vote in favor of the com- 
mittee amendment. A “nay” vote is a 
vote against the committee amendment. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been requested and ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 
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Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from Tennessee IMr. 
Keravver], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
MILLER], the Senators from Maryland 
(Mr. O’Conor and Mr. Typ1ncs] the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY], 
and the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Tomas] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLAND] and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] are absent on pub- 
lic business. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCartHy] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. REED] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent because of illness, and 
is paired with the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Martin], who is absent on 
official business. If present and voting, 
the Senator from New Jersey would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Topey], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WII ETI, are detained on 
official business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is absent on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—37 

Baldwin Frear Mundt 
Brewster George Russeil 
Bricker Gillette Schoeppel 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Smith, Maine 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Stennis 

Kem Taft 

Langer Taylor 
Capehart Long Watkins 
Cordon McCarran Wherry 
Donnell McClellan Williams 
Ecton McKellar Young 
Ellender Maybank 
Ferguson 

NAYS—41 

Aiken Hin Magnuson 
Anderson Hoey Morse 
Chapman Holland Murray 
Connally Hunt Myers 
Douglas Ives Neely 
Downey Johnson, Tex. Pepper 
Dulles Kerr Robertson 
Fulbright Kilgore Saltonstall 

Knowland Sparkman 
Green Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Gurney Lucas Thye 
Hayden McFarland Vandenberg 
Hendrickson McGrath Withers 
Hickenlooper McMahon 

NOT VOTING—18 

Chavez McCarthy 
Eastland Malone Smith, N J. 
Flanders Martin Thomas, Okla 
Humphrey Miller Tobey 
Jenner O'Conor dings 
Kefauver O'Mahoney Wiley 


So the committee amendment was 


rejected. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was just rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay the motion to reconsider on 
the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to lay 
on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
RECESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, before the 
vote was taken on the amendment, we 
had agreed to take a recess until 7:30. 
But in view of the fact that we have run 
over about 15 or 20 minutes, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate stand in 
recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, and the Senate 
will stand in recess until 8 o’clock. 

Thereupon (at 6 o’clock and 43 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 8 
o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION 


On the expiration of the recess, the 
Senate reassembled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HOEY 
in the chair). Under the order pre- 
viously made, the Senate will proceed 
to a call of the calendar beginning with 
Order of Business No. 2, the first bill on 
the calendar. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, before we 
start the call of the calendar, I move 
that the Senate proceed for the moment 
to consider executive business. There 
are one or two nominations on the cal- 
endar which we would like to have con- 
firmed, to which I understand there are 
no objections. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator re- 
fer to the nominations on the second page 
of the calendar? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. We will not con- 
sider the nominations of Mr. Butter- 
worth, Mr. Briggs, or Mr. Davis, but will 
consider the nominations on page 2 of 
the calendar. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Edward Burns Parker to be 
United States attorney for the middle 
district of Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Joseph P. Regan to be United 
States marshal for the district of Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tions. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I was 
wondering about having a quorum called. 

Mr. LUCAS. I was about to do that. 
I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Brewster Butler 
Anderson Bricker Byrd 
Baldwin Bridges Cain 
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Capehart Hunt Morse 
Chapman Ives Mundt 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Murray 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Myers 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. O'Conor 
Donnell Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Douglas em Pepper 
Downey Kerr Russell 
Dulles Kilgore Saltonstall 
Ecton Knowland Schoep 
Ellender Langer Smith, Maine 
Ferguson Lodge Stennis 
Frear Long Taft 
Fulbright Lucas Taylor 
George McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Graham McCarthy ye 
Green McClellan Tobey 
Gurney McFarland Vandenberg 
Hayden McGrath Watkins 
Hendrickson McKellar Wherry 
Hickenlooper McMahon Willlams 
Hill Magnuson Young 
Hoey Maybank 
Holiand Millikin 


rum is present. 
THE CALENDAR, = 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, I move 
that the Senate resume the considera- 
tion of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The call 
of the calendar will begin with Order 
of Business No. 2, the first bill on the 
calendar. The Chair calls the attention 
of the Senate to the 5-minute rule, and 
in view of the fact that there are more 
than 200 bills on the calendar, the Chair 
thinks that the Senate had better adhere 
to the rule. : 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I agree 
with the distinguished occupant of the 
Chair, in view of the fact that we are 
getting started a little late. I hope we 
may have order during the call of the 
calendar, because it is very important, 
and we may be here for some time, 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 130) to provide for the 
demonstration of public-library service 
in areas without such service or with 
inadequate library facilities, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 206) relating to the im- 
migration status of the lawful wives and 
children of the Chinese-treaty merchants, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT 


The bill (S. 88) to amend section 60 of 
an act entitled “An act to establish a 
uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United States,” approved July 1, 
1898, as amended, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska kindly with- 
hold the objection until I make a very 
brief explanation? 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam glad to withhold 
the objection. 

Mr. MCCARRAN. We have a long cal- 
endar to consider, and this is not the 
time to engage in lengthy debate on any 
particular bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A aug. 
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Mr. President, business in America 
wants this bill enacted, the banking in- 
dustry wants it enacted, the American 
Bar Association wants it enacted. 

I call the attention of Senators to the 
long list of other proponents of the bill, 
as referred to in the report, and I sub- 
mit the matter to the judgment of the 
Senate. If the bill be now objected to, 
let it go over until such time as it can be 
called up for debate and be made the un- 
finished business. 

I hope that if the Senator from Ne- 
braska is not serious in his objection, he 
may see fit not to press it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ob- 
jected in behalf of another Senator, but 
I think the objection has been removed, 
so I have no objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 60 of an 
act, entitled “An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” as amended by the act of June 22, 
1938 (52 Stat. 840, 869), is hereby amended 
by striking out all of subdivision (a) of said 
section and substituting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(a) (1) A preference is a transfer, as de- 
fined in this act, of any of the property of a 
debtor to or for the benefit of a creditor for 
or on account of an antecedent debt, made 
or suffered by such debtor while insolvent 
and within 4 months before the filing by or 
against him of the original petition initiating 
a proceeding under this act, the effect of 
which transfer will be to enable such credi- 
tor to obtain a greater percentage of his debt 
than some other creditor of the same class: 
Provided, however, That this section shall 
have no application to proceedings under 
chapter IX of this act. 

“(2) For the purposes of subdivisions (a) 
and (b) of this section, and subject to the 
provisions of paragraph (3), a transfer shall 
be deemed to have been made or suffered at 
the time when it became so far perfected that 
no creditor obtaining under applicable law 
by legal or equitable proceedings on a simple 
contract a lien on such property, without a 
special priority (whether or not such a cred- 
itor exists), could acquire, after such per- 
fection, any rights in the property so trans- 
ferred superior to the rights of the transferee 
therein, and if such transfer is not so per- 
fected prior to the filing of the original peti- 
tion initiating a proceeding under this act, it 
shall be deemed to have been made immedi- 
ately before the filing of such original peti- 
tion: Provided, however, That where real 
property is transferred for or on account of 
an antecedent debt, the transfer shall be 
deemed to have been made at the time when 
it became so far perfected that no bona fide 
purchaser from the debtor could acquire, 
after such perfection, any rights in the prop- 
erty so transferred superior to the rights of 
the transferee therein. 

(3) A transfer, wholly or in part, for or on 
account of a new and contemporaneous con- 
sideration shall, to the extent of such con- 
sideration and interest thereon and the other 
obligations of the transferor connected 
therewith, be deemed to be made or suffered 
at the time of the transfer, unless the appli- 
cable law requires the transfer to be per- 
fected by recording, delivery, or otherwise, 
in order that no creditor described in para- 
graph (2) could acquire, after such perfec- 
tion, any rights in the property so trans- 
ferred superior to the rights of the trans- 
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feree therein. A transfer to secure a future 
loan, if such loan is actually made, or a 
transfer which becomes security for a fu- 
ture loan, shall have the same effect as a 
transfer for or on account of a new and con- 
temporaneous consideration. If any require- 
ment specified in this paragraph (3) exists, 
the time of the transfer shall be determined 
by the following rules: 

“I. Where (A) the applicable law specifies 
a stated period of time of not more than 
30 days after the transfer within which re- 
cording, delivery, or some other act is re- 
quired, and compliance therewith is had 
within such stated period of time; or where 
(B) the applicable law specifies no such 
stated period of time or where such stated 
period of time is more than 30 days, and 
compliance therewith is had within 30 days 
after the transfer, the transfer shall be 
deemed to be made or suffered at the time 
of the transfer. 

“II. Where compliance with the law appli- 
cable to the transfer is not had in accord- 
ance with the provisions of subparagraph I, 
the transfer shall be deemed to be made or 
suffered at the time of compliance therewith, 
and if such compliance is not had prior to 
the filing of the original petition initiating 
a proceeding under this act, such transfer 
shall be deemed to have been made or suf- 
fered immediately before the filing of such 
original petition.” 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 196) for the relief of 
James G. Smyth was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I shall 
have to object temporarily to this bill, 
with the idea that it may be taken up 
again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 45) for the relief of the 
owners and operators of certain gold 
mines which were closed or the opera- 
tions of which were curtailed by War 
Production Board Limitation Order 
L-208, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 110) to broaden the coop- 
erative extension system as established 
in the ect of May 8, 1914, and acts sup- 
plemental thereto, by providing for co- 
operative extension work between col- 
leges receiving the benefits of this act 
and the acts of July 2, 1862, and August 
30, 1890, and other qualified colleges, uni- 
versities, and research agencies, and the 
United States Department of Labor, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
that this bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 1211) to extend the 
authority of the President under section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. . 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


INCREASE OF SALARIES OF CERTAIN 
EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


The bill (S. 498) to increase rates of 
compensation of the heads and assistant 
heads of executive departments and in- 
dependent agencies, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Over. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, while I 
know that it is impossible to consider 
this bill tonight, however, before the 
Senate adjourns, this bill or a similar 
bill which has been passed by the House 
and is now being considered, I under- 
stand, by the committee headed by the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jounston] will be taken up in 
due course. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the bill which came over 
from the House was referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice in order that the committee might 
study it to see if we could agree to the 
House bill, or adhere to the House bill 
as nearly as possible, and pass upon the 
House bill in order to expedite final 
passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 

JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 25) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States relative to 
equal rights for men and women, was 
announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, that is 
another measure on the calendar which 
the majority is very desirous of taking 
up before final adjournment. 

COUNSEL FOR IMPOVERISHED DEFEND- 

ANTS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 

BILL RECOMMITTED 


The bill (S. 1124) to provide for the 
appointment and compensation of coun- 
sel to impoverished defendants in crim- 
inal cases in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Over. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his objection? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
I withhold my objection. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
recommitted to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, inasmuch as Cal- 
endar No. 178, Senate bill 734, covers 
the same subject, but applies to all the 
United States district courts, which, of 
course, includes the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia. 
So I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ate bill 1124 be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COUNSEL FOR IMPOVERISHED DEFEND- 

ANTS IN UNITED STATES DISTRICT 

COURTS 


The bill (S. 734) to provide for the 
appointment and compensation of coun- 
self for impoverished defendants in cer- 
tain criminal cases in the United States 
district courts, was announced as next 
in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 
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PROHIBITION OF PARKING ON PROPERTY 
USED FOR POSTAL PURPOSES—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 2660) to prohibit the 
parking of vehicles upon any property 
owned by the United States for postal 
purposes was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


EXTENSION OF CIVIL SERVICE RETIRE- 
MENT ACT—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 988) to extend the benefits 
of section 1 (c) of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amend- 
ed, to employees who were involuntarily 
separated during the period from July 1, 
1945, to July 1, 1947, after having ren- 
dered 25 years of service but prior to at- 
tainment of age 55, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to say for the in- 
formation of Senators, and particularly 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Green], who introduced the bill, that we 
are working on an amendment which 
will meet the objection of certain Sena- 
tors. When the amendment is com- 
pleted they will agree to the passage of 
the bill. The amendment is now in 
process of being drawn, and I ask that 
the bill be passed over temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


JAMES G. SMYTH—BILL PASSED OVER 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to Senate bill 196, Calendar No. 61, 
a bill for the relief of James G. Smyth. 
I wish to say that I have no further ob- 
jection to the bill. The request that the 
bill be passed over has been withdrawn. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, it ap- 
pears that the bill involves $143,000. I 
am sure a bill involving so large an 
amount of money should not be passed 
` on the call of the calendar. I object. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his objection until I 
make an explanation? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The item in question 
represents revenue stamps of the United 
States Government which were destroyed 
accidentally in a fire. The facts are well 
established. The Treasury Department 
has given us an entire and complete his- 
tory of the case. There is no doubt that 
the collectors should be relieved of obli- 
gation in connection with the destruc- 
tion of the revenue stamps. There is no 
question at issue in the case. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, may 
I join the Senator from California in 
making an explanation of the bill? The 
stamps in question were revenue stamps, 
purchased and recorded when they were- 
purchased. They had to be held on hand 
so that when casks or packages were sent 
out they would contain canceled stamps. 
As the stamps were canceled a record 
was made of them. The case is not at 
all like the case of paper money, which 
is entirely destroyed. The same rule 
cannot apply in the case of revenue 
stamps, since there was a record made 
of their purchase and a record of their 
destruction. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Mexico insist upon 
his objection? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, my ob- 
jection to the bill, when I made it, was 
due to the fact that after all $143,000 is 
$143,000. I do not believe four Senators 
in this body tonight know the facts in- 
volved in the case. So long as the Sen- 
ator from Nevada, whose committee had 
the bill under consideration, believes the 
bill to be a meritorious one, I am willing 
to accede to its passage. But I want Sen- 
ators who are present to realize that in 
this bill we are dealing with $143,000. 
However, I am willing to take the word 
of the Senator from Nevada in connec- 
tion with the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further objection? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
do I understand the Senator from New 
Mexico objected? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico objected, and 
later withdrew his objection. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. By request, I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will be passed 
over. 


CERTAIN TAXES RELATING TO OLEO- 
MARGARINE—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate oleo- 
margarine, to repeal certain taxes relat- 
ing to oleomargarine, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THYE. Over. 

Mr. LUCAS. With respect to Senate 
bill 2023, Calendar No. 288, I will say that 
I do not believe I have received any more 
mail on a bill than I have received on 
the oleomargarine bill. Such mail comes 
to me from all over the United States. I 
regret to advise my friends from the 
dairy sections of the country—and I have 
many dairy interests in my own State— 
that before we adjourn we may be com- 
pelled to take up this bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
did not quite understand the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. LUCAS. I repeat what I said. I 
do not believe there is a bill on the cal- 
endar with respect to which the Senator 
from Illinois has been receiving more 
mail than the oleomargarine bill. I do 
not know whether the Senator from 
Arkansas is responsible for the mail 
which has come to my office respecting 
this bill, but the mail is in the interest 
of the position taken by the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

I-merely made the statement that I 
thought perhaps we might have to take 
up the oleomargarine bill before we con- 
clude the present session. I merely make 
announcements on various bills to let 
Senators know that we are not going to 
get away from here on August 15, as a 
number of Senators seem to think might 
be done, because I cannot see any pos- 
sible way of adjourning by that time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
thought the Senator said he would be 
compelled to take up this bill. I do not 
quite understand the implications of that 
statement, because there is not a bill on 
the calendar for which there is greater 
support by the people of the country. It 
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has seniority over any other bill on the 
calendar. It has been before the Senate 
longer than any other bill. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will not yield just 
now, Mr. President. There is a plank in 
the Democratic Party platform relating 
to repeal of taxes on oleomargarine, and 
so forth. I do not think it is a question 
of compelling action. I think the party 
leadership should be anx‘ous to bring up 
this bill at the earliest possible moment. 
There is great support for it. We had 
two test votes on this bill last year, dem- 
onstrating without any question that a 
large majority of the Senate favors the 
bill. There is no question that it will 
pass as soon as it is brought up for con- 
sideration in the Senate—or shortly 
thereafter. [Laughter.] Yes, shortly 
thereafter. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not at the mo- 
ment, Mr. President. I think the bill 
should be brought up before the Senate 
adjourns for this session, and that it 
should be considered in ample time to 
permit those who are interested in it to 
have their say about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s opinion is out of order. There 
is no bill pending before the Senate. 

On objection, the bill will be passed 
over. 


BENEFITS FOR CERTAIN ANNUITANTS— 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 878) to “provide certain 
benefits for annuitants who retired under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 
29, 1930, prior to April 1, 1949, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. MAYBANE. Mr. President, on 
that bill I ask for 5 minutes under the 
rule. Another bill has been called since 
the oleomargarine bill was passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thenext 
bill on the calendar has been called. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wish to associate 
myself with the Senator from Arkansas 
in what he has said regarding the oleo- 
margarine bill, which was just passed 
over. I also wish to associate myself 
with the position taken by the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] re- 
specting the repeal of various excise 
taxes. Most excise taxes should be re- 
pealed. I think it is most outrageous 
that year after year after year, since 
1944, we have had to place amendments 
on tax bills coming over from the House 
Ways and Means Committee, even to be 
able to raise our voices on the subject of 
oleomargarine and the repeal of taxes 
connected with it. I want to make my 
record clear. In the case of bills of this 
character, the Senate has been under a 
disadvantage, because such bills, so- 
called revenue-raising bills, must origi- 
nate in the House. We have said we 
would do something about oleomarga- 
rine, that we would do something about 
taxes on telegrams, that we would do 
something about excise taxes on railroad 
tickets and excise taxes on jewelry, but 
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we have been unable to accomplish any- 
thing. In line with the suggestion of my 
distinguished friend, the majority lead- 
er, I will be glad to stay here until Oc- 
tober if the measures to which I have re- 
ferred can come before the Senate and 
be considered. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I should 
like to discuss House bill 2023, Calendar 
No. 288, the bill dealing with oleomar- 
garine. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Illinois, the majority leader 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator wait until the bill which was 
last called is disposed of. That is Sen- 
ate bill 878, Calendar No. 294. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish to discuss House 
bill 2023, Calendar No. 288, an act to 
regulate oleomargarine, and so forth. 

ie PRESIDING OFFICER. Very 
well. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to find 
out from the leadership on this side of 
the aisle whether or not it is the purpose 
of the leadership to seek to have the bill 
taken up for action by this body. 

Mr. LUCAS. I will say to my good 
friend from New Mexico that it certainly 
is the position of the majority leader that 
before Congress adjourns the Senate 
should consider the oleomargarine bill. 
The oleomargarine tax should be re- 
pealed. I agree with the Senator from 
Arkansas and other Senators on that 
question. The bill has been unanimously 
reported by the Finance Committee. It 
has been on the calendar a long time, 
but there have been some other bills 
which the policy committee thought 
were more important; consequently it 
was put aside. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It is the hope of the 
Senator from New Mexico that the policy 
committee will have as much interest 
in the oleomargarine bill as it has in 
affairs across the ocean. 

Mr. LUCAS. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s contribution to the debate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
what bills does the Senator think are of 
greater importance or have greater sup- 
port than the oleomargarine bill? 

Mr. LUCAS. The ECA appropriation, 
which is the pending business, is one. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Has the Senator 
received nearly as many letters about the 
other bill as he has received with regard 
to the olemargarine bill? 

Mr. LUCAS. AsIstated before, I have 
received a great many letters on the 
subject of oleomargarine; but we had 
the Taft-Hartley Act and a number of 
other matters to consider. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They were of 
minor importance. 

Mr. LUCAS. If the Senator had voted 
my way, they would not have been so 
minor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
oleomargarine bill has been passed over. 
Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of Senate bill 878 to provide 
certain benefits for annuitants who re- 
tired under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act of May 29, 1930, prior to April 1, 
1948. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to explain 
that with respect to this bill we have 
been working on a compromise which 
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will be offered a little later, so I ask that 
the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


EXTENSION OF BENFITS OF CIVIL SERV- 
ICE RETIREMENT ACT 


The bill (H. R. 997) to extend the 
benefits of section 1 (c) of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended, to employees who were in- 
voluntarily separated during the period 
from July 1, 1945, to July 1, 1947, after 
having rendered 25 years of service but 
prior to attainment of age 55, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, this bill is in the same sit- 
uation. It is a companion bill to Calen- 
dar No. 244, Senate bill 988. I ask that 
the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 33) suspending the legislative budget 
pending further study was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be passed over. 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI FAIR ASSOCIA- 
TION—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1054) for the relief of 
Northwest Missouri Fair Association of 
Bethany, Harrison County, Mo., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, the senior 
Senator from Missouri submits certain 
matters as follows: 

On a previous call of the calendar he 
objected to Senate bill 1054. The bill 
authorizes payment by the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the sum of $25,000 to 
Northwest Missouri Fair Association in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for damage and destruction 
by fire of certain buildings, while the 
fairgrounds of the association were oc- 
cupied by and under the exclusive control 
of the Seventeenth Field Artillery, Third 
Battalion, of the United States Army, on 
September 13, 1931. The buildings con- 
sisted of a grandstand and a so-called 
Liberal Arts Building. Included in the 
report of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary is a sentence reading: 

While carrying out the evacuation, Army 
trucks, tractors, and other equipment was 
driven over the hose which had been con- 
nected in fighting the fire in the grandstand, 
with the result that it was damaged to the 
extent that no pressure could be brought to 
bear upon the fire at the Liberal Arts Build- 
ing, and this building, too, was destroyed by 
fire. 


In the House of Representatives Report 
No. 581, Seventy-third Congress, second 
session, which report referred to a bill 
relative to the same subject matter as 
that embraced in S. 1054, appears the 
conclusion that— 

The evidence justifies the conclusion that 
the Liberal Arts Building could have been 
saved had it not been for the action of the 
troops in recklessly driving their tractors, 
trucks, and other equipment over the fire 
hose which the Bethany Fire Department had 
attached to a nearby hydrant to throw water 
on the roof of the Liberal Arts Building. 
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In view of the last mentioned conclu- 
sion, I was of the opinion that it would be 
proper to authorize and direct payment 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, to the 
Northwest Missouri Fair Association of 
an amount equ£l to the fair value of the 
Liberal Arts Building at the time of its 
destruction. 

The previously mentioned amount of 
$25,000 is, however, the sum which Re- 
port No. 581 says the evidence shows that 
the Liberal Arts Building and the grand- 
stand were worth at the time of their 
destruction. 

Although I was of the opinion that it 
would be proper to authorize and direct 
payment of an amount equal to the fair 
value of the Liberal Arts Building at the 
time of its destruction, I was of the 
opinion that there should not be made 
payment of the sum of $25,000 which 
sum, as previously indicated, was that 
which, at the time of their destruction, 
both the grandstand and the Liberal Arts 
Building were worth. My reason for the 
last mentioned opinion was that I did 
not think the evidence justified the con- 
clusion that the grandstand was de- 
stroyed through negligence of an agent 
of the Government. 

I have, however, given further thought 
to the subject and submit the following: 

First. Under the evidence it appears 
that possession of the grandstand was 
given to the Army for the sole benefit of 
the Army—the agreement, by which 
rental was paid by a lieutenant in the 
Army, not having included cny of the 
buildings on the fairgrounds. 

Second. Under the evidence the Army 
had exelusive possession of the grand- 
stand at the time of the fire. 

Third. A case decided in Missouri 
cites approvingly a statement to the ef- 
fect that where a bailment is for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the bailee, it is neces- 
sary for him, in order to discharge him- 
self from liability in case of loss, to show 
that he exercised over the subject-matter 
of the bailment the greatest care and 
attention—See Carr et uz. v. Evans et ux. 
(176 S. W. 298, Springfield Court of Ap- 
peals, Mo., 1915). 

Fourth. It has been declared in a case 
decided in Missouri that where a defend- 
ant had the exclusive possession of the 
subject of a bailment—the bailment in 
that case being a gratuitous one—the 
law considers that a prima facie case of 
negligence is made out by proof of the 
bailment and failure of the defendant to 
return the property in the same condi- 
tion as when received—Oliver Cadillac 
Co. v. Rosenberg (179 S. W. 2d, 476, St. 
Louis Court of Appeals, Mo., 1944). 

Fifth. Although no cases have been 
found by a representative of the office of 
the senior Senator from Missouri which 
involved a gratuitous lease of real estate, 
there is, in the opinion of the senior 
Senator from Missouri, a close analogy 
between leases of real estate and bail- 
ments. 

Sixth. It is reasonable to conclude that, 
in the case at hand, under the law of 
Missouri (a) that a prima facie case of 
negligence on the part of the army is 
made out by proof of the gratuitous let- 
ting of the grandstand and of failure of 
the Army to return the grandstand in 
the same condition as when received and 
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(b) in order that the Government may 
discharge itself from liability—if it were 
subject to the liability of a non-govern- 
mental entity—it is necessary that the 
Government show that it exercised with 
respect to the grandstand the greatest 
care and attention. 

Seventh. The evidence in the case at 
hand not only fails to overcome the 
prima facie case of negligence, but also 
affirmatively justifies the conclusion that 
the Government did not exercise the 
greatest care and attention over the 
grandstand, in that there was failure by 
the Government to provide requisite 
fire-fighting personnel and fire-fighting 
facilities and omission by the Govern- 
ment to remove the quantity of rubbish 
which was underneath the grandstand. 

The senior Senator from Missouri has 
concluded that an allowance against the 
Government on account of the loss of 
the grandstand may properly be made. 

In view of the facts that (a) an allow- 
ance against the United States Govern- 
ment may in the opinion of the senior 
Senator from Missouri, properly be made 
for both the fair value of the Liberal Arts 
Building and the fair value of the grand- 
stand at the time of the destruction of 
said buildings, and (b) the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has found in fa- 
vor of the claimant for the combined 
worth of the two buildings at the time 
of their destruction, the senior Senator 
from Missouri does not object to the 
enactment of Senate bill 1054. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


DIXIE MARGARINE CO.—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 1086) for the relief of the 
Dixie Margarine Co., a Tennessee 
corporation, of Memphis, Tenn., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
in view of the fact that the Treasury De- 
partment and the Department of Justice 
are both opposed to this bill, and the fact 
that I have a four-page study before 
me which shows that it requires Senate 
consideration, I ask that it go over. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his objection for 
a moment? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I gladly with- 
hold my objection. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a brief explanation. 

The Treasury Department and the De- 
partment of Justice have chosen to treat 
this as a case of an attempt to secure 
the refund of taxes. The Committee on 
the Judiciary has distinguished this case 
from cases of the class referred to by 
those two departments, because the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
characterized it not as a tax, but as “an 
exaction in the guise of a tax.” The court 
has held that the produce in question 
was not taxable. If this had been a tax, 
the Committee on the Judiciary would 
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have upheld the statute of limitations 
with regard to any claim for refund; 
but it is the view of the committee that 
when the Government of the United 
States or its agents have collected “an 
exaction in the guise of a tax,” as de- 
scribed by the Supreme Court, the funds 
so taken should be returned whenever the 
facts are made known, and that neither 
the statute of limitations nor any other 
technical defense should be availed of by 
the Government to prevent the doing of 
justice. That is the view of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, I 
appreciate -the distinguished Senator’s 
explanation, but I still think this is a 
very involved case. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I merely wish to 
point out that this is another example 
of the injustice of the oleomargarine 
tax. This is a good demonstration of 
what fraudulent and unjust practices 
result from that tax. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


JACOB A. JOHNSON 


The bill (H. R. 585) for the relief of 
Jacob A. Johnson was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


FRANK E. BLANCHARD 


The bill (H. R. 2474) for the relief of 
Frank E. Blanchard was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF OFFICERS AND CREW OF 
STEAMSHIP “TAIYUAN” 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1288) for the relief of certain 
officers and members of the crew of the 
steamship Taiyuan, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with amendments, on page 2, line 
17, after the figures “$3,150”, to strike 
out the word “and”; in line 19, after the 
words “sum of”, to strike out ‘$3,675:” 
and insert “$3,675; and 

“Vincent Foster, care of J. P. Bowman, 
Standard Oil Co. of California, marine 
department, San Francisco, Calif., the 
sum of $2,310.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


CREATION OR CHARTERING OF CERTAIN 
CORPORATIONS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1290) to establish and effectuate 
a policy with respect to the creation or 
chartering of certain corporations by 
act of Congress, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, is 
the Senator from West Virginia on the 
floor? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. I think this is the 
bill on which we have had some exchange 
of correspondence. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
enactment of this bill was, some 6 years 
ago, requested by the Committe on the 
Judiciary as a guide in the issuance of 
charters to nonprofit corporations who 
seek charters from the Congress of the 
United States, and thus far have not 
been checked upon, nor is the Congress 
able to learn about them. It so happens 
that I was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee responsible for the bill. 

The bill endeavors to establish a guid- 
ing policy in connection with the issu- 
ance of such charters. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, there 
has been controversy about certain lan- 
guage in the bill. We think we have 
ironed it out. 

I now send forward an amendment 
which appears to be acceptable to all 
parties to the controversy, and I ask 
that it be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are committee amendments to be con- 
siderd first. Is the amendment to 
which the Senator from Nevada refers 
to be considered in addition to the com- 
mittee amendments? 

Mr, McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. KILGORE. It is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state first the amendments of 
the committee. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
2, line 15, after the word “thereto”, it 
is proposed to insert: 

No such corporation hereafter created or 
chartered by act of Congress shall perform 
or carry out or attempt to perform or c 


out any purposes not specifically set forth 
in its charter. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
after line 16, to strike out: 

(c) Provides that no part of the activi- 


ties of the corporation shall consist of car- 
rying on propaganda. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk is authorized to re- 
number or reletter the subsections to 
concur with the amendments. 

The clerk will now state the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Nevada. -. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In section 7, 
on page 12, it is proposed to change the 
period at the end of line 20 to a comma, 
and to add the following: “nor to any 
religious, educational, or charitable cor- 
poration in existence at the date of the 
approval of this act, the major part of 
whose activities are local to the District 
of Columbia.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Nevada. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there further amendments to be pro- 
posed? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
may we have a complete explanation of 
all these amendments? 
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Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to state the purpose. For years 
the Senate, and also the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has been flooded with applica- 
tions for charters by the Congress of the 
United States for these allegedly non- 
profit corporations. There has been no 
method of checking to see whether they 
are actually nonprofit; neither has there 
been any method of determining the pur- 
pose of such corporations. In other 
words, they have gone on unhindered. 
At the present time a corporation can be 
set up for practically any purpose. 

The Judiciary Committee, back in 1941, 
began having trouble with this matter, to 
my knowledge; and for 5 years the com- 
mittee refused to report favorably any 
bills for the granting of charters in such 
cases. Of course, there are worthy or- 
ganizations of this character which 
should be granted charters. 

During that period a subcommittee 
was established to determine what should 


be the framework of such nonprofit cor- ' 


porations and how we could guard against 
their becoming, shall we say, supporting 
organizations or vutfits. For instance, 
one man who came to the committee 
once said, “If we had a Federal charter 
we could get lots of money; we could 
‘shake them down’.” 

Such things have been occurring. 

We are trying to get away from the 
idea of permitting such organizations to 
collect money when they are not prop- 
erly established. 

The bill requires audits and statements 
of account, which previously have never 
been required. The bill requires that a 
definite objective be set forth in the 
charter. Such a requirement has not 
previously been made. The bill further 
requires that before such an organiza- 
tion can request a charter, it must meet 
these requirements. 

So the purpose of the bill is to state 
what such organizations must do before 
they can obtain a charter, and it sets 
forth what they must do after they ob- 
tain a charter. That is done so as to 
prevent abuse. 

In this connection I may state that I 
remember that after the First World War 
a certain group obtained a charter for 
the alleged purpose of rechickenizing the 
devastated areas of France and Belgium, 
and that group “shook down” a great deal 
of money from various persons who were 
in sympathy with those countries. 

We wish to prevent such activities 
and to make it impossible to grant Fed- 
eral charters to groups who wish to have 
charters, but who do not wish to use 
them for proper purposes, 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

I wonder whether the Senator can as- 
sure the Senate that the action of the 
Judiciary Committee was unanimous in 
respect to both the bill and the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. KILGORE. If I may interrupt, 
Mr. President, let me say that a similar 
bill was passed by the Senate in the 
Eightieth Congress, but it died in the 
House of Representatives, because final 
adjournment was taken before the House 
had an opportunity to act on the bill. 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. I appreciate 
that, but that does not answer my 
question. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
shall answer by saying that it was the 
unanimous act of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and it has been before the committee 
for years. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. That state- 
ment applies to the old amendments as 
well as to the new ones; does it? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The amendment I 
have offered, which has been adopted, 
has been worked out by getting the con- 
tending factions together in regard to 
the language which has been the object 
of the Judiciary Committee’s studies. 

The controversy was about the report. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Iam unable to 
understand whether the Judiciary Com- 
mittee is satisfied with the amendments 
offered by the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It was. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Unanimously? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. And also as to 
the new amendment which the Senator 
from Nevada offered just now? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me say that the 
new amendment which I have just of- 
fered was not before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. It has been worked out by the 
Senator from West Virginia, by the fac- 
tions which wanted to have that lan- 
guage added, and by the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, let me 
say that this entire procedure was under 
the direction of the Judiciary Committee 
all the way through. It is not my job to 
operate the committee so far as this 
measure is concerned; this is a matter 
in which the committee has been inter- 
ested. It is a subject which in the past 
has caused a great deal of trouble. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I do not wish to obstruct; but we cannot 
visualize the bill as changed by the 
amendments which have been offered and 
agreed to tonight. I think it would be 
well to have the bill go over until the next 
call of the calendar, so that we may have 
an opportunity to read the entire bill as 
it would thus be amended. So I object. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an explana- 
tion of the amendment I have offered, 
which has been adopted. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The purpose of the amendment is to ex- 
clude from the provisions of the bill cer- 
tain existing corporations of a religious, ed- 
ucational, and charitable nature. There has 
been objection to including these religious, 
educational, and charitable corporations, and 
it seems reasonable that they should be ex- 
cluded, particularly since their activities 
are local to the District of Columbia. 

The corporations which would be excluded 
as a result of this amendment are 37 in 
number, according to a report prepared for 
the Committee on the Judiciary by the legis- 
lative reference service of the Library of 
Congress. There are 10 charitable corpora- 
tions. They are the Edes Home; the German 
Orphan Home of the District of Columbia; 
the Hungarian Reformed Federation of Amer- 
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ica; the Louise Home; the National Florence 
Crittenton Mission; St. Ann’s Infant Asy- 
lum; St. Joseph’s Male Orphan Asylum, now 
known as St. Joseph’s Home and School; St. 
Vincent's Orphan Asylum, now known as St. 
Vincent's Home and School; the Washington 
City Orphan Asylum; and the Washington 
Hospital for Foundlings, now known as the 
Washington Home for Foundlings. 

There are 14 educational institutions. 
They are the American Academy in Rome 
(which has its headquarters in the District 
of Columbia); the American University; the 
Catholic University of America; the Colum- 
bia Institution for the Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind, now known 
as the Columbia Institution for the Deat; 
the Columbian College in the District of 
Columbia, now George Washington Univer- 
sity; Columbus University of Washington; 
Georgetown College; Gonzaga College; the 
Howard University; the National Education 
Association of the United States; National 
University; Southeastern University; Trinity 
College of Washington; and the Washington 
College of Law. 

There are 13 religious corporations. They 
are the Congregation of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Washington; the Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Diocese of Washington; the First Congrega- 
tional Society of Washigton; the Lucy Webb 
Hayes National Training School for Deacon- 
esses and Missionaries; the Protestant Epis- 
copal Cathedral Foundation of the District 
of Columbia; the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Washington; the Sisters of Charity of St. 
Joseph; the Sisters of Mercy in the District 
of Columbia; the Sisters of the Visitation; 
the Sisters of the Visitation of Washington; 
the Trustees of the Presbyterian Congrega- 
tion, in Georgetown; the Young Men's 
Christion Association of the City of Washing- 
ton; and the Young Women's Christian 
Home. f 

All of the religious, charitable, and educa- 
tional o ganizations which have sought ex- 
emption from this bill, and whose claim to 
exemption seems well-founded, are included 
in this list. The list is not large, and I be- 
lieve the amendment is a worthy one and 
should be adopted. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion having been made, the bill will be 
passed over. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. It is under- 
stood, I trust, that the bill will go over 
temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very 
well; the bill will be temporarily passed 
over. 

The clerk will state the next measure 
on the calendar. 


CARL PIOWATY AND W. J. PIOWATY— 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 478) for the relief of Carl 
Piowaty and W. J. Piowaty was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection—— 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, was there 
objection? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not understand that objection 
was made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Delaware objects. 
Mr. HENDRICKSON. I also object. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senators withhold their objection, so as 
to permit me to make an explanation of 
the bill? 


The 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I shall be glad 
to do so. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am 
sure the able Senator from Delaware 
would not wish to associate himself with 
playing the role of Shylock, which I am 
afraid the Government of the United 
States will be doing if it insists upon the 
collection of this judgment purely upon 
the letter of the bond, in contradiction 
of all principles of equity and justice. 

These two worthy Florida farmers de- 
sirous of helping the bean crop in 1943, 
borrowed some money from the regional 
agricultural administration to plant a 
bean crop. The term of the note which 
they signed to borrow the money was 
that if through no lack of good hus- 
bandry the crop should fail, they would 
be relieved from any of the liability 
which could not be satisfied by turning 
in all the proceeds of the crop that was 
grown. 

In April 1943, they planted a crop of 
beans, but unhappily the weather turned 
cold and ruined the bean crop. These 
worthy men, in an effort to grow the 
crop, spent their own money. I em- 
phasize that point. They spent their own 
money, not the Government’s money, to 
plant a second crop which they were 
under no obligation to do, and turned 
all the proceeds of the first crop over to 
Uncle Sam. They planted the second 
crop with their own money, but because 
of the variety of our climate, it turned 
hot when the beans were about to be 
harvested. While the first crop was lost 
because of the cold weather, the second 
crop unhappily was lost because of hot 
weather, Mr. Piowaty and his son, in 
spite of the two efforts, were unable to 
produce very much income from either 
of the two crops, but they gave the Gov- 
ernment of the United States every dime 
they got for both crops, including all the 
incentive payments which the Govern- 
ment paid them to try to grow the crop. 

The bond as I said provided that if 
these men used good husbandry they 
would not have to pay the difference be- 
tween the debt and what they turned in 
as the proceeds of the crop. But the 
Government sued them for the full 
amount of the note. They endeavored to 
plead the defense of good husbandry, 
and to obtain a certificate from the 
county board. 

The county war board declined to give 
the certificate, but the defendants 
showed that the county war board had 
never inspected the crops. Neither of 
the three members had ever been near 
them, but an inspector for the Regional 
Agricultural Corporation reported that 
these men did not use good husbandry. 
But the certificate of the county war 

board, which should have been based 
upon the finding of the board members, 
could not be issued, because they had 
never investigated the crops themselves. 

Mr. President, they were the only 
farmers out of 50 whose crops failed in 
that county who were not given relief 
by the Government. The others were 
found not to have been responsible be- 
cause they had exercised good hus- 
bandry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senate, by unanimous consent, allow me 
3 or 4 minutes on this matter? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the 
Government sued these men in the cir- 
cuit court, They came into court with all 
sorts of witnesses, who were their 
neighbors, farmers in the vicinity, and 
showed that they had used good hus- 
bandry, but in view of the fact that they 
could not produce the formal certificate 
of the county war board, whose members 
never went near their farm, the circuit 
court, purely upon the letter of the bond, 
awarded judgment against them. It was 
taken to the Florida Supreme Court, and, 
by a 4 to 3 decision, the supreme court 
affirmed the lower court, but purely upon 
the technical ground that they had not 
presented the certificate of the board. 
But here is what the three judges of the 
supreme court said in the opinion: 

It is conclusively shown that, in the cases 
now before us, respective farmers complied 


with every part of the contract and in their. 


endeavor in this regard each lost consider- 
ably more money than the Government will 
lose when the balances claimed on these 
obligations are canceled. 


These three judges on the Supreme 
Court, as compared to four who did not 
go into the evidence at all, felt that they 
had to be bound by the stern letter of 
the bond. So, Mr. President, I think 
this is a meritorious case, in which we 
are seeking equitable relief against the 
stern injustice of the letter of the bond; 
and I am sure it is. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What is 
amount? 

Mr. PEPPER. It is around $8,000. I 
am sure the Senator from Delaware, in- 
terested in the farmer himself, would 
not wish to apply the letter of the bond 
against the equity of this meritorious 
case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in 
this case the farmers filed their claim 
with the county war board, which re- 
jected it. They filed it with the State 
board, and it was rejected. It was filed 


the 


‘with the Department of Agriculture in 


Washington, and was rejected. It was 
taken to the lower courts, and was re- 
fused. It was taken to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Florida, and they 
refused it. If the courts of Florida are 
not competent to rule on the case, and 
the Senator brings charges against them, 
that is one thing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On ob- 
jection, the bill will go over. 
CONVEYANCE OF LANDS TO FRANK C. 

WILSON—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 2931) to provide for 
the conveyance by the United States to 
Frank C. Wilson of certain lands for- 
merly owned by him was announced as 
next in order. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. S. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject to the bill. 

Mr. OMAHONENT. Mr. President, this 
bill was unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. The beneficiary of the bill, Mr. 
Frank C. Wilson, of Savannah, Ga., in 
1940 donated to the Government of the 
United States about 1,588 acres of land 
for the purpose of establishing a wildlife 
refuge. Despite all he could do, despite 
all the Federal Government could do, the 
birds of Georgia refused to flock to the 
refuge. For some reason, the birds do 
not like it. When Mr. Wilson conveyed 
the land to the Government of the United 
States, he reserved to himself a life 
estate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 


‘Senator will yield, he has spoken enough, 


If the birds do not want it, I want Mr, 
Wilson to have it. I am for it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware asks that the bill 
go over. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator from Delaware understands 
this bill. The man deeded the land to 
the Government without any compensa- 
tion whatever. The Government now is 
trying to look after it at a cost to the tax- 
payers, and is anxious to dispose of it and 
to deed it back to him. As the able 
Senator from Wyoming has stated, it was 
supposed to be a duck refuge. The duck 
is a rather peculiar bird. Ducks go to 
some areas, and to others they will not go. 
They will not go to this land. The Gov- 
ernment has a caretaker there, which 
costs money. The man did not receive 
one dime for his land. He deeded the 
land to the Government completely with- 
out compensation, and now the Govern- 
ment is anxious to deed it back to him, 
and in every principle of equity and jus- 
tice, he is entitled to have the land back. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, it might be added 
that when he conveyed the land to the 
United States, he reserved a life estate. 

The purpose for which it was donated 
to the United States is no longer possible 
of being carried out. Therefore, the 
United States has no object in retaining 
the land. The Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs unanimously voted to 
grant the request of the Department of 
the Interior to reconvey the land. It 
could not have done otherwise. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There have been 
other cases similar to this one, in which 
the Department of the Interior has writ- 
ten, stating they are against the policy 
of returning any lands under any cir- 
cumstances. I have taken it up with the 
Department of the Interior and am 
awaiting their reply. If they are re- 
versing their position in general, I shall 
withdraw my objection, but if it is a 
reversal of their position only in refer- 
ence to this one case in Georgia, I shall 
continue to object. I ask that the bill 
go over. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this 
bill is not based on anything the Depart- 
ment of the Interior does. It is based 
on common and simple justice to an in- 
dividual citizen of the United States. I 
frankly cannot understand it; it is in- 
comprehensible that there could be any 
objection to the bill, unless it is a purely 
arbitrary objection. Of course, the Sen- 
ator has a right to make that kind of 
objection, if he wishes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill goés over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1464) to amend the provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
relating to marketing agreements and 
orders, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. LODGE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 1536) to authorize ad- 
vances in pay to personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps upon 
permanent change of station, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I object. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 1393) to promote the na- 
tional defense and to contribute to more 
effective aeronautical research by au- 
thorizing professional personnel of the 
national advisory committee for aeronau- 
tics to attend accredited graduate schools 
for research and study, was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 1955) to authorize certain 
persons to accept decorations tendered 
them by the United Kingdom for services 
rendered the Allied cause during World 
War II, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. LANGER and other Senators. 
Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 595) relating to the inter- 
nal security of the United States, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Several SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will be passed 
over. 

AMENDMENT OF THE HATCH ACT—BILL 
PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 1243) to amend the 
Hatch Act, was announced as next in 
order. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. TAFT. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, did 
that bill go over? 

Mr. TAFT. LIobjected. I shall be glad 
to withhold my objection if the Senator 
wishes to make a statement regarding 
the bill. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. The bill has been 
before the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration for some time. It was orig- 
inally sponsored by former Senator 
Hatch. I am not very familiar with the 
committee action, but the bill originally 
provided that when there was a viola- 
tion of the Hatch Act, no matter how 
technical, the Civil Service Commission 
had no other alternative but to dismiss 
the person involved. The author of the 
original Hatch Act himself stated that 
he never intended such action. The bill 
provides that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion shall have the right to decree pun- 
ishment which fits the infraction. Many 
injustices have been done because of 
purely technical violations of the Hatch 
Act, where there is no other alternative 
but to inflict the same punishment re- 
gardless of the type of the infraction. 

There is nothing political about the 
bill. There are cases familiar to Sena- 
tors on both sides of the aisle involving 
persons whom Senators and Representa- 
tives know, who work for the Govern- 
ment, and have found themselves in an 
unfortunate situation because of a tech- 
nical violation of the Hatch Act. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I was in 
the Senate when the bill passed. I ob- 
jected to it and voted against it, but the 
bill became law. I want the country to 
know what it is about. I still object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 458) to provide for a sur- 
vey of physically handicapped citizens 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1267) to promote the na- 
tional defense by authorizing a unitary 
plan for construction of transsonic and 
supersonic wind-tunnel facilities and the 
establishment of an air engineering de- 
velopment center, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


OLYMPIC HOTEL 


The bill (H. R. 1472) for the relief of 
the Olympic Hotel was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. McCARRAN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, by unanimous consent 
may we revert to Calendar No. 439, House 
bill 1472, in order that I may offer a 
technical amendment. The bill has 
been passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
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the bill is before the Senate. Without ob- 
jection, the votes by which the bill was 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed are reconsidered. 

Mr. McCARRAN. On page 1, line 4, 
after the word “pay”, I should like to 
have inserted a comma and the words 
“out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

DR. ELIAS STAVROPOULOS, HIS WIFE AND 
DAUGHTER 


The bill (H. R. 1303) for the relief of 
Dr. Elias Stavropoulos, his wife, and 
daughter was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
Passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 91) to provide for the bet- 
ter assurance of the protection of per- 
sons within the United States from 
lynching, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
afraid to ask who objected to the consid- 
eration of the bill. I wonder if the mem- 
bers of the chorus will withhold their ob- 
jections so that I may ask the majority 
leader if he feels that this bill may be 
considered at some time during the ses- 
sion. I do not want to take up time in 
asking questions about bills which have 
no chance of passage, but I feel that this 
bill should at some time be set down for 
debate on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am sure the Senator 
from Nebraska is willing to remain here 
just as long as the Senator from Illi- 
nois wants to remain before concluding 
the session. This probably is one of the 
bills that should be considered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator with- 
draw the word “probably” and assure me 
that it will be considered by the policy 
committee? 

Mr. LUCAS. It will not only be consid- 
ered by the policy committee, but will 
be considered on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for that assurance. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not sure that this 
bill will be the one considered, but there 
are other civil-rights bills on the calen- 
dar, and I am sure my good friend from 
Nebraska will join with me on any one 
of such bills we want to take up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being made, the bill will be passed 
over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 689) to permit certain 
postal employees or substitute postal em- 
ployees to receive credit for military serv- 
ice, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
this bill has a very worthy purpose, but I 
think it should be studicd more carefully 
in relation to all other Federal employees, 
and I ask, therefore, that the bill go over 
temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 
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The bill (S. 1730) to authorize the pur- 
chase of additional farming land for 
Leavenworth Penitentiary, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr.McCARRAN. Mr. President, since 
this bill was placed on the calendar a 
number of statements have been made 
with reference to it, which I thought it 
best to consider further. I therefore ask 
that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT 


The bill (S. 12) to amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. BREWSTER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that we may return to Calendar No. 
476, Senate bill 12, which was passed 
over, as I should like to explain it. I 
hope it may receive consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Maine is recognized. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, this 
bill provides for an amendment to the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, and I think it rep- 
resents the considered opinion of all those 
who have studied the matter, on both 
sides of the aisle, over a period of 5 years, 
going back to the old Committee on 
Commerce of which Senator Bailey of 
North Carolina was chairman, and to 
every committee which has succeeded it. 
I think the bill comes to the Senate with 
a unanimous report. 

The bill represents a matter that is 
extremely vital in our civil aviation, as 
it concerns what is considered by every 
member of the committee a plain viola- 
tion of the legislation we have enacted, 
which provides that the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board shall determine, in the admis- 
sion of foreign lines to this country, 
exactly as they do with respect to do- 
mestic lines, whether or not it is in the 
public interest that they should serve. 
That is disregarded by the executive 
agreements which have been carried out, 
in plain violation. Even the chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board rendered 
a legal opinion that this could not legally 
be done, although he bowed to the 
Executive will. 

The matter has now reached culmina- 
tion in a recent case in which certain 
of our own lines are very vitally affected. 
The Colonial Air Lines is most vitally 
interested. I hope that the Senate may 
accept the unanimous opinion of all its 
committees over a period of 5 years, and 
pass the bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am 
familiar with what the Senator from 
Maine has said, and I am constrained to 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I do 
not care to take up the time of the Sen- 
ate, inasmuch as objection is made, but 
I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
planation of the bill may be printed in 
the Recor» at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR M cARRAN 


Mr. President, the proposal embodied in 
this bill has been before the Congress for 
more than 5 years. It was first presented as 
a section of the bill which I introduced dur- 
ing the Seventy-eighth Congress to rewrite 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. The proposal was 
included in that bill because some of us 
foresaw, even then, where the executive 
agreement route might lead in the field of 
international aviation agreements. We rec- 
ognized that here was a field which offered a 
special danger that the Senate treaty power 
might be gradually whittled away, because 
it is a field in which some executive agree- 
ments are quite necessary. We foresaw that 
it would be an easy matter for the executive 
branch of the Government to gradually 
broaden the class of agreements arrived at 
by this route, until in the end we should find 
that treaties had fallen into complete disuse 
in this field. 8 

When the results of the aviation confer- 
ence at Chicago showed that our fears were 
well grounded, the proposal which is now be- 
fore the Senate in the bill S. 12 was embodied 
in a separate bill, which I introduced as 
S. 1814 of the Seventy-ninth Congress. In 
1946, the Bermuda agreement was concluded, 
again by the executive agreement route in- 
stead of by treaty, and a pattern was set 
which has been followed in many executive 
agreements concluded since then. In the 
Eightieth Congress, I reintroduced this bill 
as S. 11 of that Congress; and in the present 
Congress it is S. 12. 

This year is not tho first time this pro- 
posal has had serious attention in committee. 
The bill S. 1814 was the subject of extensive 
hearings before the Committee on Commerce 
of the Senate during February, March, and 
April of 1946. In the Eightieth Congress, 
the identical bill, S. 11, received the serious 
consideration of the aviation subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

In the present session, the matter was 
again brought forcibly to the attention of 
the Congress by reason of the conclusion of 
the bilateral air transport agreement with 
Canada, through which, it has been rightly 
said, our negotiators traded one American 
horse for one Canadian rabbit. 

I do not want to burden the Senate with 
a technical discussion of the difference be- 
tween a treaty and an executive agreement. 
The report of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, filed by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. JoHNsoN] as chairman 
of that committee, contains a very fine dis- 
cussion of the legal principles involved; and 
I hope that Senators who have not read that 
report will do so. 

The basic issue involved here is the right 
of the Congress to form and control the 
foreign policy of the United States in the 
field of international aviation, and the con- 
stitutional right of the Senate of the United 
States to advise and consent to treaties. It 
is time these rights were reasserted. As the 
report of the committee on this bill so ably 
points out, the treaty power of the United 
States Senate is a major bulwark of our 
national safety and should be protected, 
maintained, and, if necessary, fought for. 
As the committee has stated at the conclu- 
sion of its report, if the Senate acquiesces 
too long in the trend toward making Execu- 
tive agreements a general substitute for the 
treaty process, it may find in the end that it 
has lost its constitutional treaty preroga- 
tive. 

There are just three kinds of agreements 
which this bill would require to be made by 
treaty, if at all. 

One of these three kinds of agreements 
embraces agreements with foreign govern- 
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ments which restrict the right of the United 
States or its nationals to engage in air 
transport operations, I think every Member 
of this body will agree that restrictions on 
the right of American citizens to engage in 
international air transportation should not 
be made effective except through the orderly 
and constitutional processes which guaran- 
tee an opportunity for the persons affected 
by the proposed restrictions to have their 
day in court. 

The second kind of agreement which this 
bill would require to be made by treaty is 
an agreement with any foreign government 
generally granting to such government or 
its nationals, or to any air line representing 
such government, any right or rights to 
operate in air transportation or air commerce 
other than as a foreign air carrier in accord - 
ance with the provisions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938. 

This does not mean any departure from 
existing statutory procedure. The Civil 
Aeronautics Act has set up a specific pro- 
cedure and method for granting operating 
rights in the United States to foreign air 
lines. The act makes provision for notice 
unu opportunity for hearing. It makes pro- 
vision for findings with respect to public 
convenience and necessity. 

It makes provision for Presidential ap- 
proval. That is the pattern laid down by 
the Congress. Nothing in this bill would 
change that pattern. On the contrary, en- 
actment of this bill would insure that the 
procedure laid down by the Congress will be 
followed. It is the view of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and I 
believe it should be the view of the Senate, 
that this procedure, laid down by the Con- 
gress, cannot legally be changed by means of 
an Executive agreement. If it is to be 
changed, it must be changed by treaty, or 
by a subsequent act of the Congress. Cer- 
tainly, therefore, the provision in this bill 
that no attempt may be made to change 
this procedure except by treaty cannot be 
said to do any violence either to the Con- 
stitution or to the principles of international 
law. 

The other kind of agreement which would 
be required, under this bill, to be made by 
treaty if it is to be made at all embraces 
agreements with foreign governments re- 
specting the formation of, or the participa- 
tion of the United States in, any interna- 
tional organization for regulation or control 
of international aviation. 

Participation by this country in an inter- 
national organization for regulation or con- 
trol of international aviation necessarily in- 
volves giving up some of our sovereignty, 
It may be necessary to give up a portion of 
our sovereignty in this way; but I submit 
that no such waiver of sovereignty should 
ever be made by the mere action of the ex- 
ecutive branch alone. Here, if anywhere, is 
a proper field for the exercise of treaty 
powers. Here is a matter of vital interest to 
the public; a matter upon which all in- 
terested persons should have an opportunity 
to be heard, and upon which the will of the 
people, expressed through their elected rep- 
resentatives, should be considered. 

I hope the Senate will pass this bill, and 
pass it by an overwhelming majority which 
will make it clear that the Senate is not 
waiving its treaty prerogatives, is not con- 
tent that those prerogatives should be ex- 
ercised by the Executive alone. 


RECREATIONAL FACILITY NEAR EGLIN 
AIR FORCE BASE, FLA. 


The bill (H. R. 2417) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Air Force to operate and 
maintain a certain tract of land at Val- 
paraiso, Fla., near Eglin Air Force base, 
as a recreational facility, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


1949 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4080) to unify, con- 
solidate, revise, and codify the Articles 
of War, the article, for the government 
of the Navy and the disciplinary laws of 
the Coast Guard, and to enact and es- 
tablish a Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


COMMISSICN ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1946) to establish a per- 
manent National Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Over. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the distinguished majority leader 
will withhold his objection and permit 
us to have an explanation as to why he 
objects to the consideration of this bill. 
I have received numerous telegrams in 
regard to it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall be glad to listen 
to an explanation. 

Mr. WHERRY. May I ask some mem- 
ber of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments if he will 
please explain the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR. It was reported from 
the committee unanimously. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the purpose 
of the bill? 

Mr. TAYLOR. To establish a per- 
manent commission, somewhat similar 
to the Hoover Commission. It is smal- 
ler, however. It provides for a small 
paid staff. I do not have with me a 
copy of the bill. The purpose of the 
bill is to study the relation of the vari- 
ous branches of the Government to 
other branches, State, county, and na- 
tional governments. It makes recom- 
mendations for legislation to eliminate 
duplication and overlapping of taxes and 
such matters as that. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Is it not a fact 
that the bill is to carry out the very pur- 
poses and recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission with respect to the 
matter of intergovernmental regula- 
tions? 

Mr. TAYLOR. That was the idea, to 
establish a permanent commission to 
carry on and to keep us advised. It pro- 
vides for county units, State govern- 
ments, and mayors’ associations, who are 
supposed to get together and prevent 
overlapping of governmental levels. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. As I under- 
stand, Mr. President, there was no oppo- 
sition at all in the public hearings. Is 
that correct? ; 

Mr. TAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. I was asked to request 
that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. J. Res. 108) to re- 
duce expenditures in Government for the 
fiscal year 1950 consistent with the pub- 
lic interest, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 
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FEDERAL RECLAMATION PROJECTS— 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 1694) to provide for 
the return of rehabilitation and better- 
ment of costs of Federal reclamation 
projects, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr, BUTLER. Mr. President, refer- 
ring to calendar House bill 1694, I think 
the chairman of the committee failed to 
hear the objection made. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I did not hear the 
objection. May I ask what the objec- 
tion is? 

Mr, HENDRICKSON. I was asked to 
object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY,. In those circum- 
stances, perhaps I cannot explain away 
the cause of the objection. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. I cannot, 
either, Mr. President. 
Mr. HENDRICKSON subsequently 


said: Mr. President, may we return to or- 
der of business 496, House bill 1694? 
I objected, but I recall now what the ob- 
jections were. They were that the bill 
delegates the Secretary of the Interior 
power which should be retained by Con- 
gress in respect to reimbursements, and 
if the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming can explain that phase of the bill 
to my satisfaction, I shall be happy to 
take the responsibility of withdrawing 
the objection. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
committee reported the bill in the form 
in which it occurs on the calendar. I 
have consulted the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BUTLER] and I should be 
very glad to offer an amendment which 
I think would eliminate the objection 
to which the Senator alludes. 

On page 2, in line 1, occurs the phrase 
“to the fullest practicable extent.” I 
am quite willing on behalf of the com- 
mittee to move to strike that language. 
I think it was to that language that ob- 
jection was made. The bill reads in 
part: 

That expenditures of funds hereafter spe- 
cifically appropriated for rehabilitation and 
betterment of irrigation systems on projects 
governed by the Federal reclamation laws 
(act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary there- 
to) shall be made only after the organiza- 
tions concerned shall have obligated them- 
selves for the return thereof in installments 
fixed in accordance with their ability to pay, 
as determined by the Secretary of the In- 
terior in the light of their outstanding re- 
payment obligations, and which shall, to the 
fullest practicable extent, be scheduled for 
return with their construction charge in- 
stallments or otherwise scheduled as he shall 
determine, 


The deletion of the phrase “to the 
fullest practicable extent“ I think will 
eliminate the difficulty, and I move that 
amendment, if the bill may be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr, President, how 
would this bill change the existing re- 
payment practices of the Department of 
the Interior on reclamation projects, or 
would it change them? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It would require 
the Secretary to enter into a new con- 
tract with the water users on a particu- 
lar project where rehabilitation and bet- 
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terment were authorized. The Interior 
Department appropriation bill in the 
Eightieth Congress carried a special ap- 
propriaticn for this purpose. 

Mr. President, the reason for the bill 
is that the Bureau of the Budget feels 
that there should be a specific authori- 
zation. It makes no change from what 
has been done in the past. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Would it make any 
change in existing reclamation projects? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; it would not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. With an ap- 
propriate amendment such as that the 
distinguished Senator suggests, I shall 
be glad to withdraw the objection. Iam 
not sure that his amendment goes far 
enough. It does not retain in the Con- 
gress control over the reimbursement 
features. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I should 
like to agree with the Senator from 
Wyoming, but I am interested in recla- 
mation matters, and I really do not un- 
derstand the bill, and I ask for the mo- 
ment that it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED NATIONS PAR- 
TICIPATION ACT—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2093) to amend the United 
Nations Participation Act of 1945 to pro- 
vide for the appointment of representa- 
tives of the United States in the organs 
and agencies of the United Nations, and 
to make other provision with respect to 
the participation of the United States in 
such organization was announced as next 
in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. CONNALLY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, was there objection to 
Senate bill 2093? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I very much hoped 
the Senate might pass the bill, because it 
would render a very useful service, espe- 
cially to Mr. Austin, so that he can sit 
on the Security Council. 

Mr. Austin and Mr. Jessup, his as- 
sistant, on occasions have both been ill, 
and could not attend, so the United 
States had no one to serve on the Secur- 
ity Council. This bill authorizes another 
deputy for that particular purpose. I 
very much hope that those who made ob- 
jection will withhold the objection and 
let the bill pass. It is vital to our in- 
terest in the United Nations. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I should 
like to agree with the Senator from 
Texas, but this is of such importance in 
international matters that it should not 
be passed during the consideration of the 
unanimous consent calendar, so I am 
forced to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1915) for the relief of Vik- 
tor A. Kravchenko, was announced as 
next in order. 


SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
Will be passed over. 


EUGENIO MAISTERRENA BARRENECHE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 204 for the relief of Eugenio 
Maisterrena Barreneche, which has been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause, and 
insert: 

That, for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Eugenio Maisterrena 
Barrenche shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted into the United 
States for permanent residence as of January 
2, 1940, the date upon which he was tem- 
porarily admitted into the United States, 
upon the payment by him of the visa fee 
and head tax. Upon the enactment of this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4585) to authorize the 
purchase of additiona! farming land for 
Leavenworth Penitentiary was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, just 
a moment ago I asked that a companion 
bill go over, I ask that this bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3946) to promote the 
national defense and to contribute to 
more effective aeronautical research by 
authorizing professional personnel of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics to attend accredited graduate 
schools for research and study, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The bill 
will be passed over. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS TO SAN 
FRANCISCO—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 862) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Army to convey certain 
lands to the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
we are going to be able to work out an 
arrangement on this bill by the time of 
the next call of the calendar. For the 
present I shall have to object, for the 
reason that I am not satisfied with a 
letter which has been received, sent to 
the Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] by the Secretary of the Army, 
which the Senator from California very 
kindly showed me this afternoon. I am 
not satisfied that the Secretary of the 
Army has provided me with the particu- 
lar information which I have requested, 
namely, a showing from the Army that 
it is receiving, in the transfer with the 
city of San Francisco, value for the 
property which the Federal Government 
is asked to transfer to the city of San 
Francisco. 

J am inclined to believe that a special 
showing can be made, and judging from 
what the majority leader has said here 
this afternoon there is going to be ample 
time before adjournment for at least one 
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more call of the calendar. Therefore I 
hope to work ouf with the Senator from 
California and the Secretary of the Army 
the data which I must have in order to 
maintain a consistent policy with regard 
to transfers of land. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to have printed in the REC- 
orp the letter to which the Senator has 
referred, from the Secretary of the 
Army, Mr. Gordon Gray. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JuLy 23, 1949. 
Hon. WILLIAM F, KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KNOWLAND: This is in reply 
to your letter of 12 July 1949 requesting ad- 
ditional information with respect to the 
value to the Federal Government of the 
armories to be constructed at the Palace of 
Fine Arts and at Fort Funston, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

The property involved in the conveyance 
consist of approximately 42 acres of the Fort 
Funston Military Reservation. Inasmuch as 
this property is no longer required in its 
entirety for military purposes, the Depart- 
ment of the Army has determined that it 
would be advantageous at this time to effect 
the transfer proposed by S. 862. 

In the event S. 862 becomes law the United 
States will benefit to the following extent: 

(a) The Department of the Army will re- 
tain the use of fifteen sets of living quarters 
located on the property for the balance of 
their natural lives. If the city of San Fran- 
cisco subsequently desires the use of such 
quarters for other purposes it will construct, 
or cause to be constructed, eight permanent 
type living units for the Army at the Presidio 
of San Francisco. The cost of constructing 
these units its estimated to be approximately 
$120,000. 

(b) The city and county of San Francisco 
will in turn grant to the State of California 
approximately seven acres of the property 
located at Fort Funston for use of the Cali- 
fornia National Guard, The facilities to be 
constructed by the State of California on 
this seven acres will be available for the 
joint use of all civilian components of the 
Armed Forces. 

(c) At the present time, it is contemplated 
that a National Guard headquarters group, 
and an antiaircraft battalion, comprising a 
total of 800 officers and men, will be housed 
in the facilities to be constructed at Fort 
Funston, The facilities to be furnished by 
the ¢ity and county of San Francsico in 
Palace of Fine Arts Building will accomodate 


-a National Guard infantry battalion, con- 


sisting of approximately 800 officers and en- 
listed men. 

(d) At the present time, there are 258 re- 
serve units of company size or smaller in the 
San Francsico and Oakland area, with 3.564 
reservists assigned thereto. However, at the 
present time the San Francisco and Oakland 
area do not have adequate facilities for the 
oragnization and training of the reserve units 
as envisaged by current objectives. Accord- 
ingly, the facilities to be constructed on the 
Fort Funston property, and in the Palace of 
Fine Arts Building, will be of considerable 
value to the Armed Forces. 

(e) The city and county of San Francisco 
will grant easements and rights-of-way in 
connection with water lines, sewer lines and 
cables required by the Army, the California 
National Guard and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. In addition, an easement of ap- 
proximately 25 feet in width will be granted 
across land now owned by the city and county 
of San Francisco, 

(f) All oil, mineral, and fissionable mate- 
rial rights will be reserved to the United 
States in accordance with existing policy. 
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With the exception of the housing units 
involved, it is difficult to place a monetary 
value on the benefits which would accrue to 
the United States as a result of this convey- 
ance. It is my understanding that approx- 
imately $540,000 will be spent by the State of 
California in the construction of armory fa- 
cilities at Fort Funston and the Palace of 
Fine Arts Buildings. 

I trust that the information contained 
herein will be helpful to you. 

Sincerely, 
Gorvon Gray, 
Secretary of the Army. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
also ask the Senator from New Jersey 
whether he has prepared for this bill the 
same amendment he had on the similar 
bill which was passed on the last call of 
of the calendar. If he has not, I wish 
he would have it placed in the bill soon, 
so that we can at least have the bill in 
final form by the time the Senator from 
Oregon may feel willing to consent to 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I hope to have the amendment prepared 
2 the time of the next call of the calen- 

£ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On ob- 
jection, the bill will be passed over. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I should like to 
offer the amendment to Senate bill 862, 
Calendar No. 557, requested by the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOWLAND]. 
I send it to the desk and ask to have it 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 2, it is proposed to strike out the 
period and insert a colon and the follow- 
ing proviso: “Provided, That such grant 
shall not be effective until the Governor 
of the State of California shall certify 
in writing to the Secretary of Defense 
that such land is needed by the State 
of California for the purpose of a site 
for a National Guard Armory and for 
training the National Guard or for other 
related military purposes and that such 
land is suitable for such purposes.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, what 
bill are we considering? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment which has just been stated 
was referred to a moment ago. It is in 
connection with Senate bill 862. The 
Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND] asked to have the amendment 
placed in the bill which would transfer 
certain land to the city of San Fran- 
cisco. 

The amendment will be attached to 
the bill for consideration when the bill 
is reached on the next call of the calen- 
dar. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1498) to amend the Nat- 
ural Gas Act, approved June 21, 1938, 
as amended, was announced as next in 
order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1165) to provide relief for 
the sheep-raising industry by making 
special quota immigration visas available 
to certain alien sheep herders was an- 
nounced as next in order. 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL CROP 
INSURANCE ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3825) to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry with amendments. 

The first committee amendment was, 
on page 2, line 21, after the figures 
1950", to insert “and continuing through 
the crops planted for harvest in 1951, 
1952, and 1953.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 3, 
after the word “Provided”, to strike out 
“the previous year” and insert “in 1948,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the end 
of the bill to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 11. The expanded program authorized 
herein shall be instituted beginning with 
the 1950 crop year, the additional cost for 
fiscal year 1950 to be financed, pending the 
appropriation of supplemental funds, from 
any appropriation available for operating and 
administrative expenses of the Corporation 
for such fiscal year. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? As 
I understand, $73,000,000 is involved. 
The bill proposes to wipe out $71,000,000 
of a deficit of $73,000,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is in charge of the bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from New 
Mexico is not present at the moment. 
Let the bill be passed over temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over temporarily. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, was the 
bill passed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; it 
has been passed over temporarily. The 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] is not in the Senate Chamber at the 
moment. 

Mr. YOUNG subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 590, the bill (H. R. 
3825) to amend the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. YOUNG. If the Senator making 
the objection would withhold the objec- 
tion a moment, I should like to explain 
briefly what this bill proposes to do. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Was this bill objected 
to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was 
objected to before. The Senator from 
North Dakota asked to return to its con- 
sideration, to make an explanation. 
There was no objection to returning to it. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. That bill was 
passed, Mr. President, to the foot of the 
calendai, according to my recollection. 
The former Secretary of Agriculture, the 
present Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
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ANDERSON], was absent from the Senate 
Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the 
Senator from New Mexico returned to 
the Senate Chamber? Apparently not. 
The Chair suggests the Senator from 
Nortk. Dakota let the bill go over. The 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] has an amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, if the 
Senator objecting wants to ask the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico a question, I be- 
lieve I can answer it sufficiently now 
without his being here. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I should be glad to 
have an explanation on the part of the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] 
wanted to offer an amendment. Suppose 
we let the bill go over. 


RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 58) to amend 
the Senate rules by creating a standing 
committee on small business was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

M.. WHERRY. Mr. President, may I 
inquire if the majority leader believes 
the resolution might also be brought in 
under the program he expects to present 
to the Senate between now and Labor 
Day, or whatever day on which he figures 
the Senate will adjourn? 

Mr. LUCAS. The majority leader has 
already referred to quite a number of 
bills which it is expected the Senate will 
consider before adjournment. 

Mr. WHERRY. This is the second 
measure concerning which I have asked 
the Senator that question. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; but I referred to 
three or four bills before the Senator 
from Nebraska made his first inquiry. I 
think we had better leave the situation 
as it is for a little while until we act on 
other bills, and then I will advise the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I hope the majority 
leader will give the resolution his fullest 
consideration. 

Mr. LUCAS. 
sideration to it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 


AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION RELAT- 
ING TO ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND 
VICE PRESIDENT—JOINT RESOLUTION 
PASSED OVER 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, has 
Senate Joint Resolution 2, Calendar 601, 
been called. It is the measure providing 
for a constitutional amendment to 
abolish the electoral college. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
next measure to be called on the calendar. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 2) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States providing for 
the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this is the 
constitutional amendment to abolish the 
electoral college and to count the 
electoral vote—which would be preserved 
solely as a counting device—in propor- 
tion to the popular vote in elections for 
President and Vice President. 

It eliminates completely any possibility 
of an election being thrown into the 


I will give every con- 
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House of Representatives; it establishes 
the constitutional right of the people to 
direct vote; and it does away with the so- 
called unit rule system of counting elec- 
toral votes whereby the candidate 
receiving a plurality of the popular vote 
in any given State is credited with all 
the electoral votes of that State regard- 
less of how small the plurality may be. 

As all Senators know, the present 
“electoral college-unit rule” system is 
seriously defective. s 

The “dummy” office of presidential 
elector is in effect an inaccurate rubber 
stamp since on occasion these electors 
actually vote against the popular will. 

The failure of a candidate to obtain a 
majority of electoral votes throws the 
election into the House of Representa- 
tives where each State has one vote. This 
would have happened in January of 1949 
if only a few thousand votes in two States 
had gone differently. On the first ballot 
the result would have been: Truman, 21; 
Dewey, 20; and Thurmond, 4. And 25 
would have been necessary to a choice. 

The unit-rule method of crediting all 
other States’ electoral votes to the plu- 
rality candidate in each State puts a 
tremendous premium on a few large 
States, limits the campaign to a mi- 
nority of States and restricts political 
preferment to a man who happens to 
live in one of a few so-called pivotal 
States. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. Would the Senator from 
Massachusetts agree to an amendment 
to make this machinery retroactive so 
as to apply to the last election? 

Mr. LODGE. I think that question 
answers itself. 

The present system has led to the elec- 
tion of a President who actually had a 
smaller popular vote than the man whom 
he defeated—Adams over Jackson in 
1824, Hayes over Tilden in 1876, and 
Harrison over Cleveland in 1888. This 
possibility cannot, of course, be com- 
pletely eliminated without going to a 
straight popular election, but the pend- 
ing proposal very much reduces the 
danger. 

Moreover, in pivotal States there are 
pressure groups which, under the present 
system, can sway the balance in those 
States. In the last election, for example, 
the candidacy of Henry A. Wallace 
swung all of New York’s 47 votes to 
Dewey in spite of the fact that Truman 
received 45 percent of the popular vote 
in that State. 

The proposed amendment completely 
preserves the rights of the small States, 
who retain their allocation of two elec- 
toral votes regardless of population. It 
would tend to give a more truly na- 
tional character to both our major 
parties and would greatly enhance and 
invigorate the two-party system in the 
United States. It neither, helps nor 
hurts either party. It is sponsored by 
Senators from both parties representing 
all sections of the country. I believe that 
upon careful study Senators of both 
parties will conclude that it simply elim- 
inates restraints on the two-party sys- 
tem as a whole and thus opens up the 
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field for imaginative and courageous po- 
litical leadership in the future, the true 
challenge and advantage of which none 
of us can predict. 

Mr. President, obviously this is not the 
time to take up this constitutional 
amendment. I wanted to make this 
brief explanation and express the hope 
that the measure will be set down for 
Senate consideration at an early date. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC 
REPORT—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2085) to amend the Em- 
ployment Act of. 1946, with respect to 
the Joint Committee on Economic Re- 
port, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TAFT. I object to the consider- 
ation of this measure, until the full Joint 
Committee on Economic Report has con- 
sidered and approved the bill. I do not 
think we should pass this bill which 
would give the committee power to set 
aside the law relative to the man to be 
employed to make the survey, until the 
full committee has been called together, 
I may say that so far as I know the com- 
mittee has not met since the month of 
March in any official way. I therefore 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator withhold his objection? 

Mr, TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I desire to say, 
Mr. President, that the change in the 
authorization from $50,000 to $150,000 
was suggested at a full meeting of the 
committee early in the year. The bill 
was introduced at the suggestion of the 
committee. 

With respect to section 2, I will say to 
the Senate and to the Senator from Ohio 
that the substance of that amendment 
was presented at a luncheon meeting of 
the committee earlier this year. It deals 
with only one employee, a part-time em- 
ployee. It is exactly the same provision 
as was suggested by the Hoover Com- 
mission. I am sure the Senator will 
upon further examination find that there 
is no basis for objection to the measure. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I will say 
that if the full Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report meets and recommends 
the bill and approves the employment of 
this particular gentleman, and he is 
exempted from the laws of the United 
States, I would no longer object to the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
simply wish the record to show that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
reported the bill unanimously. Both the 
Republican members and the Demo- 
cratic members are in full accord with 
respect to the bill as reported. The 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr, 
SPARKMAN] are in agreement respecting 
the bill. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On ob- 
jection, the bill will be passed over. 


AMERICAN RIVER BASIN DEVELOPMENT, 
CALIFORNIA—BILL PASSED OVER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 165) to authorize the Ameri- 
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can River Basin development, California, 
for irrigation and reclamation, and for 
other services, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs with amendments. 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of this measure? 
It seems to repeal section 5 of the Flood 
Control Act of 1944. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey] 
is interested in this bill. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr, President, what 
the bill accomplishes is this: In 1944 the 
Congress provided for a project on the 
American River—that is, the Sacramento 
River near Sacramento City—for flood- 
control purposes. Thereafter the project 
was developed in public importance until 
all the agencies of the Government con- 
cerned decided that it should be made a 
multipurpose project. After it was made 
a multipurpose project its predominating 
characteristic was that of reclamation 
and irrigation rather than fiood control. 
Under a general agreement—I think of 
all interested parties, including the State 
of California, the Army engineers, the 
Reclamation Bureau, and so on—it was 
decided to seek an act of Congress re- 
authorizing this project as a part of the 
Central Valley project of California, 
which is a reclamation-power project. 

Under the bill, if passed, the Army 
engineers would continue to build the 
dam. When the dam is completed the 
project will be turned over to the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

Does that answer the question of the 
Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Partially so. I was 
wondering if this bill attempts to place 
this particular project in the category 
of a special project, and whether the bill 
applies only to this project, and does not 
change the basic law of 1944. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The suggestion of the 
Senator is correct. This is wholly a local 
and particular bill, and does not set up 
any general rule in violation of the gen- 
eral Flood Control Act of 1944. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I wish to say to the 
distinguished Senator that by reason of 
other objections which were presented, I 
think there is a possibility that before 
the next call of the calendar certain 
other matters may be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. I should like to have the bill 
passed over until the next call of the 
calendar, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his objection for a 
moment, so that I may offer an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
offer an amendment which has the ap- 
proval of the author of the bill, Repre- 
sentative Encore of California. I have 
discussed it with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Downey]. It was purely 
an oversight that the amendment was 
not included. 

I offer an amendment on page 3, 
line 24, after the name “Santa Clara,” 
which is one of the counties of Cali- 
fornia, to insert “San Joaquin”, so as to 
read: “to serve lands and municipalities 
in Contra Costa, Alameda, Santa Clara, 
San Joaquin, and San Benito Counties.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to, and the bill will be passed over. 


TIMBER ACCESS ROADS IN NATIONAL 
FORESTS—JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED 
OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 24) to 
provide for a suitable and adequate sys- 
tem of timber access roads to and in the 
forests of the United States, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Over. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will withhold his objection, I 
should like to offer an amendment. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will have to be consid- 
ered before an amendment will be in 
order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the joint resolution be considered 
for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
with amendments. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, in order 
that we may have a measure as I propose 
to amend it, before the time of the next 
call of the calendar, I offer an amend- 
ment on page 3, line 21, after the figures 
“1951”, to insert “and ending with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955.” 

In my opinion, this amendment meets 
the only legitimate objection there is to 
the joint resolution, in that it fixes a 
very definite termination date. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take 
the time of the Senate tonight to dis- 
cuss the answers to the various questions 
which the Senator from Washington 
Mr. Carn] and the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. WATKINS] raised when the joint 
resolution was last before the Senate. I 
simply wish to offer certain material for 
the Recorp, which I wish to make a part 
of my remarks at this time. 

In objecting to the joint resolution the 
last time, the Senator from Washington 
raised a series of questions. He stated 
that “if there are constructive answers 
to these questions, the joint resolution 
should be adopted.” Without taking the 
time of the Senate to read my answers 
to his questions, which supplement the 
answers I made to him at the last call of 
the calendar, I ask permission to have 
my answers printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. I urge 
Members of the Senate to read my an- 
swers.to those questions, because I say 
in all seriousness to the Senate that if 
we are really interested in conserving 
one of the great natural resources of 
America for future generations, namely, 
the timber resources, we ought to pass 
this measure with the amendment which 
I have offered here tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oregon will be agreed to, 
the material which he has offered will be 
printed in the Rrecorp, and the bill will 
be passed over. 
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The statement submitted by Mr. 
Morse is as follows: 


Senator Carn, in objecting to the bill, 
raised the following questions. He stated 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 6, p. 8937) that 
if “there are constructive answers to those 
questions, the joint resolution should be 
adopted.” 

Question. 1. Why provide the Department 
of Agriculture with an annual authorization 
of $25,000,000 when that Department in its 
report on the resolution estimated it needs 
only $100,000,000 over a 5-year period, or 
$20,000,000 per year? 

Answer. It must be remembered that, at 
the present time, the Department of Agricul- 
ture needs some $8,000,000 for annual main- 
tenance of access roads. With increased 
construction, the figure for maintenance 
would be greater. The resolution covers both 
construction and maintenance. It is clear 
from the Department’s report that the 
$100,000,000 figure is the estimate for con- 
struction alone. Thus, the report states 
that the $100,000,000 spent for the con- 
struction of access roads over a period of 5 
years would provide the initial system of 
roads to give primary access to the remain- 
ing inaccessible large bodies of national-for- 
est timber.” 

Mr. C. M. Granger, assistant chief of the 
Forest Service, testified before the subcom- 
mittee as follows (p. 145 of hearings) : 

“First, of this $25,000,000 to be authorized, 
we are now required to spend something over 
$8,000,000 for maintenance and that sum, of 
course, goes up each year as we extend 
the mileage. So you see that it leaves only 
about two-thirds of the amount for new 
construction.” 

Without considering increased mainte- 
mance costs due to increased road mileage, 
the annual authorization for the Department 
of Agriculture for construction purposes 
would be $17,000,000 at the most, and thus 
it would take 6 years to reach the estimate 
made by the Department. Moreover, un- 
der the amendment I am proposing to limit 
the authcrization to 5 years, the most that 
the Department would have available for 
construction purposes would be $85,000,000. 

Question 2. Why should not the authoriza- 
tion require that the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Interior “justify the specific 
road-construction projects they proposed in 
treir annual request for appropriations?” 

Answer. In the first place, this resolution 
only authorizes appropriations. It will still 
be necessary for the Departments involved 
to satisfy the Budget Bureau and the appro- 
priations committees, each year, that their 
requests are justified. Manifestly, the reso- 
lution does not guarantee that the Depart- 
ments will receive the funds authorized. It 
does, however, declare a policy which should 
encourage the Budget Bureau and the ap- 
propriations Committees to make realistic 
provisicn for timber access roads. 

Secoudly, the suggestion made by the Sen- 
ator from Washington, that there be “provi- 
sion for public hearings on each road pro- 
posed” would introduce a feature which has 
never been considered heretofore by the Con- 
gress as to either authorizations or appro- 
priations. Funds for all classes of national 
forest roads have always been appropriated 
ir lump sums, leaving to the administrators 
the choice of projects, depending upon the 
co).ditions and justifications existing when 
the expenditures are actually programmed. 

Obviously, it would be unrealistic to re- 
quire the Department of Agriculture or the 
Departiment of the Interior to go before the 
Budget Bureau and the committees of Con- 
gress before they can proceed, and specifi- 
cally justify each road proposed to be built 
into timber that urgently needs to be re- 
moved. Many of these roads are relatively 
short, covering a few miles, and in many 
cases tue need for them ‘s urgent and arises 
because of fire damage or disease, which a1 
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wholly unpredictable factors. The sound 
way to proceed is to permit sufficient flexi- 
bility so that the funds may be wisely spent 
and necessary adjustments made to take 
account of changes in conditions which call 
for road construction. 

This same argumert of individual advance 
justification of cach road was made before 
the subcommittee by the representative of 
the West Coast Lubermen's Association. The 
subcommittee and the full committee con- 
sidered this argument and rejected it. 

Question 3. The junior Senator from 
Washington also ask d why $30,000,000 
should be authorized when the departments 
have not been able to convince the Budget 
Bureau or the appropriation committees that 
the present authorization of $17,500,000 
should be made available? 

Answer. The actual appropriation at pres- 
ent is $10,348,000. When it is considered 
that a little more than $8,000,000 of this 
goes for maintenance, it is plain that the 
amount left for construction is pitifully in- 
adequate. It should also be remembered 
that during the 2-year period of 1947 and 
1948, $12,900,000 in National Housing Admin- 
istration funds were available and used for 
construction and improvement of forest de- 
velopment roads, out of the total of $21,500,- 
000 used for such purposes during those years. 

It is up to Congress to set the policy. 
Moreover, it is to be observed that the Budget 
Bureau is not of the view, as suggested by 
the Senator’s question, that an increase in 
the authorization and appropriation for ac- 
cess roads is without merit. The Budget 
Bureau approved the departmental reports 
which supported this resolution. 

Question 4. The junior Senator from Wash- 
ington questions whether it is good business 
management to authorize $25,000,000 for 
access-road purposes to the Department of 
Agriculture, in view of the statement in the 
Department's report that only $14,000,000 in 
increased revenue from annual timber sales 
will be realized, of which 25 percent must go 
to counties and $2,000,000 for selling ex- 
pense. The clear implication is that the 
yearly return on an expenditure of $25,000,- 
000 would be only about $8,500,000? 

Answer. The 25 percent of revenue paid to 
local governments is put to good use, on 
county roads and schools. 

Most important, however, is the fact that 
the increase in revenue would continue in- 
definitely because under the sustained yield 
program only the annual growth of timber 
would be harvested. Therefore, the reyenue 
increase resulting from the expenditure 
would not be limited to the 5-year period 
during which the roads are being built, but 
would continue for years thereafter if normal 
maintenance funds were provided. 

Question 5. In connection with the au- 
thorization for the Interior Department, of 
$5,000,000 per year, Senator Carn asked why 
the resolution should not limit the total 
amount to the stated needs of the Depart- 
ment, namely, $9,000,000 in 3 years for forest 
roads on Indian lands and $14,000,000 in 7 
years for public lands. 

Answer. The 5-year limitation on the au- 
thorization, which I am proposing by the 
amendment I shall submit, effectively an- 
swers this question. Moreover, it should 
again be emphasized that this is an au- 
thorization and not an appropriation. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], 
raised the question as to how the program 
here proposed fits in with the over-all pro- 
gram of public roads. 

The Department of Agriculture, so the 
Assistant Chief Forester, Mr. Granger, testi- 
fied, has always handled its own forest de- 
velopment road construction program, The 
same is true with respect to the Department 
of Interior, except as to certain roads in the 
national parks. Forest highways, as dis- 
tinguished from forest development or access 
roads, have been handled by the Public 
Roads Administration. Forest highways are 
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primarily for the purpose of facilitating pub- 
lic travel, and therefore have been admin- 
istered by the Public Roads Administration 
in conjunction with the public transporta- 
tion network. There is, therefore, no new 
concept being proposed by this resolution 
insofar as administration is concerned, nor 
is there any likelihood that this program will 
be inconsistent with any public road or forest 
highway program being considered by the 
Public Works Committee. 

As I stated earlier in my remarks, I am 
perfectly willing to limit this authorization 
to a 5-year pericd. Therefore, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk, which 
will provide that the authorization end with 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. That 
will provide a 5-year authorization assum- 
ing that the committee amendment, provid- 
ing that the authorization begin with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, is adopted. 


Mr. CAIN subsequently said: Mr. Pres- 
ident, reserving the right to object to 
Calendar 665, Senate bill 939, under the 
5-minute rule, I wish to offer a statement 
relative to Calendar 607, the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 24) to which the junior 
Senator from Washington objected 
earlier in the evening. 

Mr. President, when Senate Joint Res- 
olution 24, which would provide a larger 
annual authorization for the construc- 
tion of timber access roads in certain 
Government forests, came up for con- 
sideration in the Senate on July 6, I 
raised a number of questions regarding 
it. Other Senators objected to the con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The resolution deals with an important 
problem, a problem that should not go 
unanswered. The Federal Government 
is a very substantial owner of forest 
lands, most of which are in our national 
forests. The United States Forest Serv- 
ice is charged with the management of 
these national forests, and we have every 
right to expect that the Forest Service 
will manage them in a businesslike way. 

In its report on the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 24) the Department of Agri- 
culture stated it had estimated 2 years 
ago that $75,000,000 spent for the con- 
struction of access roads over a period of 
5 years would provide an initial system 
of roads to give primary access to the 
remaining inaccessible large bodies of 
national-forest timber. The Depart- 
ment has stated that in view of the in- 
creased cost of construction, $100,000,000 
would be needed. The Department has 
also stated the investment would be 
self-liquidating. I believe such roads 
would also serve a good purpose in giving 
better access to the timber, to protect it 
from fire, insects, and disease. 

Believing as I do that efficient man- 
agement of the tremendous values in our 
national forests will be advanced by 
construction of certain access roads, I 
have prepared a new resolution which I 
believe will accomplish the essential pur- 
poses and establish limitations which 
will prevent waste of appropriated funds 
on unnecessary or extravagant construc- 
tion. Iam proposing that we provide an 
authorization of $75,000,000, which is the 
amount the Forest Service estimated to 
be necessary 2 years ago. While costs 
have increased since that time, they are 
now on the decline, and I believe that if 
the Department of Agriculture is eco- 
nomical and careful in the construction 
and location of the necessary roads, it 
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will be able to build the necessary pri- 
mary system for $75,000,000. The De- 
partment of Agriculture estimated that 
this money could be spent in 5 years. 
Since we are proposing an authorization 
bill, and appropriations may not equal 
the authcrization, I am not proposing a 
time limit, but I would limit the appro- 
priations to not exceeding $15,000,000 a 
year. 

It has been my experience that Gov- 
ernment agencies, given a blanket au- 
thorization, sometimes do foolish things. 
Some subordinate official gets an idea, 
goes te his superiors, and gets approval 
without proper scrutiny. To make cer- 
tain that the access roads built under 
this authorization are practical and nec- 
essary, and that they will be in fact self- 
liquidating, I am proposing that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture be required to hold 
public hearings and make a specific find- 
ing that each access road is practicable 
and feasible and that there is reasonable 
prospect that receipts from the sale of 
existing merchantable timber tributary 
to the access road will at least equal the 
cost of the road. 

Mr. President, I believe this matter is 
important. I hope the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry will con- 
Sider my resolution as a substitute for 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 24). I be- 
lieve the Members of the Senate will 
agree that the limitations I have pro- 
posec are desirable. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these observations, together 
with the resolution which, out of order, 
I hope to be permitted to submit, may be 
placed in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing the observations which were made 
earlier in the evening by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. .MORSE. Mr. President, under 
the 5-minute rule, I wish to say I shall 
discuss at greater length the suggestion 
just made by the Senator from Washing- 
ton in regard to this very important 
problem of conserving the timber re- 
sources of our country. If I understood 
the Senator from Washington correctly, 
I judge that the joint resolution he is 
offering as a substitute for mine is very 
much different in its implications from 
the position the Senator from Washing- 
ton took when my resolution was last be- 
fore the Senate. If I correctly under- 
stand his remarks just delivered, I am 
very much pleased that he has somewhat 
changed his position, at least as I under- 
stood it when my resolution was last be- 
fore the Senate. 

This evening I submitted an amend- 
ment to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
24) placing a 5-year limitation upon it, 
which I felt met the one meritorious ob- 
jection of the Senator from Washing- 
ton to my resolution, when we debated 
the matter some days ago. I shall take 
up the suggestions he has now made 
seriatim, later, and express myself at 
some length on them. Suffice it to say 
now, Mr. President, I have already, in 
the remarks previously put in the REC- 
orD tonight, answered I think the sug- 
gestion the Senator makes, that a pub- 
lic hearing be held on each proposal for 
an access road. As I have already stated 
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in the Recor, to follow that procedure 
would be to establish for the first time 
in this field such a precedent, and there 
are a great many reasons Mr. President, 
as I shall show later, why I think that 
is not at all a feasible suggestion. 

After all, sometimes access roads in 
timber should be built for purposes other 
than for economic returns on the sale 
of the timber itself, namely, the build- 
ing of a road as a fire-prevention meas- 
ure alone, because of the need of get- 
ting in for fire protection, even though 
the timber gotten out might not pay for 


-the building of the road. If a fire start- 


ed in that area and spread for miles, 
as far as a fire can spread, the timber 
destroyed would be worth many times 
the cost of the road. 

I am not particularly concerned as 
to who offers an access-road bill, so long 
as we get such roads built. I say to my 
good friend from Washington, if he 
really. is interested in joining the junior 
Senator from Oregon in saving from 
destruction, the timber resources of the 
Nation, I suggest that he help work out 
some amendments, rather than to come 
along at this late date and offer a sub- 
stitute resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request of the Senator 
from Washington will be granted with 
reference to an insertion in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution introduced by Mr. 
Carn and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor is as follows: 


Joint resolution to provide for a suitable and 
adequate system of access roads to and in 
the national forests 


Resolved, etc., That it is declared to be the 
policy of the Congress to provide for a suit- 
able and adequate system of timber access 
roads to and in the national forests to permit 
cutting of national forest timber to the full 
sustained-yield capacity of the national for- 
ests, to provide for salvaging of timber killed 
by fire, insects and disease, and to furnish 
better access for the protection of the na- 
tional forests and their utilization on the 
most practical basis. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
hereby authorized to survey, construct, re- 
construct, and maintain such roads as are 
necessary to effectuate the foregoing policy. 
The authority contained in this joint resolu- 
tion is in addition to, and not in substitu- 
tion for, the authority of existing law. 

Sec. 8. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this joint resolution, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated $75,- 
000,000, of which not to exceed $15,000,000 
may be appropriated in any one year. Noroad 
shall be built pursuant to this authorization 
unless the Secretary of Agriculture, after a 
public hearing, has issued a finding that such 
road is practicable and feasible, and that 
there is reasonable prospect that receipts 
from the sale of existing merchantable tim- 
ber tributary to such road will at least equal 
its cost. Such public hearing shall be held in 
the State or Territory in which the road is 
proposed to be built, after notice of the 
hearing has been published each week for 
four successive weeks in some newspaper of 
general circulation in the county or counties 
(or Territories) in which such road is pro- 
posed to be built. 


TRANSFER OF PERMANENT WAR HOUSING 
PROJECTS TO LOCAL PUBLIC HOUSING 
AGENCIES 
Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I do 

not desire to take the time of the Senate 
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tonight, but I wish to make a statement 
of one paragraph, and have the rest of 
my statement printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

I invite the attention of Members of 
the Senate to the provisions on pages 43 
to 46 of Senate bill 2246, which provides 
for the transfer of 120 permanent war 
housing projects to local public housing 
agencies for low-rent use. The projects 
which are specifically provided for in the 


- bill were those for which formal requests 


were made by the local housing authori- 
ties under Public Regulation No. 1, which 
reduests were properly supported. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire statement which I 
have prepared be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point as a part of my remarks; 
and I ask that Senators who have not 
notified the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of projects in their States which 
they wish to have transferred along with 
those listed on the pages referred to, 
communicate with the committee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, I should like to call atten- 
tion of the Senate to the provision on pages 
43 to 46 in S. 2246 which provides for the 
transfer of 120 permanent war-housing proj- 
ects to local public-housing agencies for 
low-rent use. The projects which are spe- 
cifically provided for in the bill were those 
for which formal requests were made by the 
local housing authorities under Public Reg- 
ulation No. 1 and which requests were prop- 
erly supported. 

A number of requests did not comply fully 
with the regulations and others were re- 
ceived after the closing date for the applica- 
tions. Also some communities have become 
more conscious of the need for low-rent 
housing and want to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of applying for the transfer of 
some of these permanent war-housing proj- 
ects in their communities for use as low- 
rent housing. 

Since several Senators have called to our 
attention the failure of S. 2246 to include a 
specific project in their State and their de- 
sire to have it included in this bill, and since 
I assume other Senators will also probably 
be interested in having projects in their 
States included, I want to take this means of 
notifying all Senators that our Housing Sub- 
committee expects to begin the executive ses- 
sion on this bill on Friday of this week and, 
if they are interested in having included a 
specific project in their State not already 
provided for in this bill, to have them in- 
form me or the staff director of the Banking 
and Currency Committee of it. 

We have available in the Banking and 
Currency Committee a list of all the perma- 
nent war-housing projects in every State 
and we shall be glad to let any Senator or a 
member of his staff consult it. 


FEDERAL COOPERATIVE FORESTRY PRO- 
GRAMS—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 2296) to amend and 
supplement the act of June 7, 1924 (43 
Stat. 653), and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr, SCHOEPPEL. Over. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I hope 
the distinguished Senator will withhold 
his objection for a moment. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, this 
measure is very important. I should 
like briefly to explain it, in the hope that 
objection may be withdrawn. 
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The bill comes to us with the unani- 
mous report of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. It was unani- 
mously recommended by the subcommit- 
tee after public hearings. 

The bill does not incorporate in it, 
under the report of the committee, the 
highly controversial section 4, which 
had to do with what the forestry pro- 
fessional men called the socialization of 
their profession—whether that would 
have been accomplished or not. 

The committee amendments would 
eliminate section 4, and confine the bill 
to the first three sections, which consti- 
tute simply an expansion of the Clarke- 
MeNary Act of 1924, which is the basic 
forestry act of the Nation. 

If there is any serious objection to sec- 
tions 1, 2, or 3, our committee did not 
hear of it. We felt that by the elimina- 
tion of sections 4 and 5 we were putting 
the bill in such shape that it would meet 
with no objection. 

Section 1 had to do solely with fire 
prevention, and steps up by $2,000,000 a 
year the Federal investment for that 
purpose. At the present time the Federal 
investment is not sufficient to meet the 
investments of the States and Territories 
on a 50-59 basis, which the law requires. 
The States and Territories are putting 
up about $15,000,000 a year, and the Fed- 
eral Government only $9,000,000 a year, 
in spite of the fact that under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Act a 50-50 basis 
is prescribed. 

Section 2 has to do with reforestation 
and simply extends the principle of the 
Clarke-McNary Act to wood lots on farm 
lands so as to encourage reforestation on 
additional lands which have not been 
generally planted under the present 
program. 

Section 3 has to do with services 
rendered by land-grant colleges to de- 
velopments in small farm-land tracts. 

The unanimous verdict of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry was 
that this was a very important and very 
useful measure. I hope the Senate will 
see fit to let it be passed, because it is 
now late in the session. This bill em- 
braces the hopes of all forestry-minded 
people of the Nation for extension into 
a broader field of the forestry legislation 
now on the statute books. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I wish to say to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Florida that I appreciate 
the explanation, which is most helpful; 
but we have been requested to have this 
measure passed over. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator to see that a 
close study is made of the measure, be- 
cause I am sure there can be no serious 
ot jection to it in its present form. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I am sure the 
Senator who asked that objection be 
noted will be glad to study the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We now 
begin with the calendar of bills following 
the last call of the calendar. The clerk 
will state the next bill. 


REGULATION OF PRACTICE OF PODIATRY 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The bill (S. 1128) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the practice of 
XCV— 643 
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podiatry in the District of Columbia” was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, this is 
a very world-shaking bill.. It is on a par 
in importance with the oleomargarine 
bill. I[Laughter.] 

The bill requires that the fee for the 
practice of podiatry in the District of 
Columbia be increased from 82 to 85, and 
that will represent an increase of $186 in 
the total revenues of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, is the 
practice of podiatry a practice peculiar 
to the District of Columbia? 8 

Mr. MCGRATH. It relates to the cure 
of foot trouble, and many persons suffer- 
ing from that affliction seem to come to 
the District of Columbia. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. AIKEN. Or is chiropody the 
proper name for the practice of treating 
foot trouble? 

Mr. MCGRATH. At any rate, podiatry 
is concerned with some such practice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 10 of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the practice 
of podiatry in the District of Columbia,” 
approved May 23, 1918, as amended (D. C. 
Code, sec. 2-710), is amended by striking 
out “$2” wherever it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$5.” 


REGULATION OF THE RETENT ON CON- 
TRACTS WITH THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


The bill (H. R. 2799) to amend the act 
entitled “An act regulating the retent on 
contracts with the District of Columbia,” 
approved March 31, 1906, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING TO NA- 

TIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING 

COMMISSION—BILL PASSED OVER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1931) to amend the act of June 
6, 1924, as amended, relating to the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia with an amendment on page 11. 
line 22, after the word “Commission”, to 
insert “unless such construction has been 
specifically approved by an act of Con- 
gress”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved 
June 6, 1924, entitled “An act providing for a 
comprehensive developn.ent of the park and 
playground system of the National Capital” 
(48 Stat. 463), as amended, is hereby further 
amended by substituting sections 1 to 8, 
inclusive, reading as follows, for section 1 of 
such act, as amended, and by renumbering 
sections 2, 3, and 4 of such act, as amended, 
as sections 9, 10 and 11, respectively: 

“SECTION 1. The National Capital Planning 
Commission: 

„) Creation of Commission: The Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission is here- 
by created as the central planning and co- 
ordinating agency to secure the appropriate 
and orderly development and redevelopment 
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of the National Capital and its environs, and 
the conservation of the natural and historical 
features thereof. To this end the National 
Capital Planning Commission, hereinafter 
referred to as the Commission, shall plan, pro- 
vide guidance, and promote cooperation for 
the general purpose of accomplishing a coor- 
dinated, adjusted, and harmonious devel- 
opment of the area, which will achieve the 
character and appearance consonant with 
the nature and function of the National 
Capital, and will, in accordance with present 
and future needs, best promote public 
health, safety, morals, order, convenience, 
prosperity, and the general welfare, as well as 
efficiency and economy in the process of 
development. As used in this act, the word 
“environs” includes Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties in Maryland and Arlington 
and Fairfax Counties in Virginia, and all 
cities now or hereafter existing in Maryland 
or Virginia within the geographical area 
bounded by the outer boundaries of the com- 
bined area of said counties: Provided, how- 
ever, That whenever it becomes necessary in 
the national interest to locate any Federal 
development or project at any place within 
any other county or city in Maryland or Vir- 
ginia any part of which is within a distance 
of 50 miles from the District of Columbia, 
the Commission shall extend its plans or 
planning studies, guidance, and cooperation 
so as to include the area in any such county 
or city affected by such development or 
project. 

“(b) Purpose of Commission: It is the 
purpose of this act to obtain the maximum 
amount of cooperation and correlation of 
effort between the departments, bureaus, 
commissions, and other agencies of the Fed- 
eral and District of Columbia governments 
and the State and local authorities of Mary- 
land and Virginia in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act. The said Federal and 
District governmental agencies therefore 
shall look to the Commission and utilize it 
as the central planning agency as herein- 
after set forth. To this end plans, data, and 
records, or copies thereof, shall be made 
available to the Commission upon its re- 
quest by such Federal and District govern- 
mental agencies; and the Commission shall 
likewise furnish plans, data, and records, or 
copies thereof, to Federal and District of Co- 
lumbia governmental agencies upon request. 

“(c) Composition’ of Commission: The 
Commission shall be composed of— 

“(1) the Chief of Engineers of the Army, 
the Engineer Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, the Architect of the Capitol, the 
Director of the National Park Service, the 
Federal Works Administrator, and the chair- 
men of the Committees on the District of 
Columbia of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, any of whom if unable to 
serve in person may designate a representa- 
tive to serve as a member of the Commis- 
sion in his stead; 

“(2) five eminent citizens well qualified 
and experienced in city planning, at least 
one of whom shali be a bona fide resident of 
the District of Columbia, to be appointed by 
the President: Provided, That appointive 
members of the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission in office on the effec- 
tive date of this amendatory act shall serve 
out their unexpired terms, as members of 
the Commission, in lieu of an equal number 
of members provided for in this paragraph 
(2). The terms of office of other members 
first appointed under this paragraph (2) 
shall be so fixed by the President that the 
term of one of such five members will ex- 
pire on April 80 of each of the following 
years, namely, 1950, 1951, 1953, 1954, and 
1955, and thereafter the terms of office shall 
expire every 6 years following such dates, 
respectively. Any member of the Commis- 
sion appointed under this paragraph (7) 
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shall, the expiration of his term notwith- 
standing, continue as a member, if his suc- 
cessor has not taken office, pending the ap- 
pointment and qualification of the successor; 
and 

(3) three eminent citizens, one each from 

Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be nominated by the Governors 
of Maryland and Virginia, and the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, respec- 
tively, and appointed by the President. The 
terms of the members first appointed here- 
under shall expire on April 30, 1950, for the 
Virginia member, April 30, 1951, for the 
Maryland member, and April 30, 1952, for the 
District of Columbia member, and thereafter 
the terms of office shall expire every 6 years 
following such dates, respectively. 
Any person appointed to fill a vacancy shall 
be appointed only for the unexpired term 
of the member whom he shall succeed. The 
appointive members of the Commission shall 
receive no compensation as such, but shall 
be paid $10 per diem in lieu of subsistence 
and be reimbursed for the cost of travel when 
attending meetings of the Commission or 
engaged in investigations or other specific 
duties pertaining to its activities. 

“(d) Officers and employees of commission: 
The Commission may elect its own chairman 
and such other officers as it deems desirable. 
The Commission is authorized to employ an 
executive officer, or in its discretion to des- 
ignate from time to time one of the mem- 
bers of the Commission to serve as executive 
officer, and to employ a director of planning 
and such other technical and administrative 
personnel as may be necessary. Without re- 
gard to section 3709 of the Revised States, the 
civil service or classification laws, or section 
5 of the act of April 6, 1915 (5 U. S. C. 55), 
the Commission may employ, by contract or 
Otherwise, and at such rates of compensa- 
tion as it may determine, the services of city 
planners, architects, engineers, and other ex- 
perts or organizations thereof, as may be 
necessary to carry out its functions. 

„(e) Advisory and coordinating commit- 
tees: The Commission shall have the au- 
thority to establish, by and with the consent 
of the agency concerned as to its representa- 
tion, such advisory and coordinating com- 
mittees, representing the proper agencies of 
the Federal and District of Columbia Gov- 
ernments and of State and local authorities 
in Maryland and Virginia, as may be nec- 
essary or helpful to obtain the maximum 
amount of cooperation and coordination of 
effort among the departments, bureaus, com- 
missions, and other agencies of the Federal 
and District Governments, and State and 
suburban authorities, in order that the Na- 
tional Capital and its environs may be de- 
veloped in accordance with the comprehen- 
sive plan. 

“Sec. 2. Comprehensive plan for the Na- 
tional Capital and environs: 

“(a) Preparation and adoption: The Com- 
mission is hereby charged with the duty of 
preparing and adopting a comprehensive, 
consistent, and coordinated plan for the de- 
velopment of the National Capital and its 
environs. Such plan shall show the Com- 
mission’s recommendations for the said de- 
velopment and may include, among other 
things, the general location, arrangement, 
character, and extent of highways, streets, 
bridges, viaducts, subways, major thorough- 
fares, and other facilities for the handling 
of traffic; parks, parkways, and recreation 
areas, and the facilities for their develop- 
ment and use; public buildings and struc- 
tures, including monuments and memorials, 
public reservations or property, such as air- 
ports, parking areas, institutions, and open 
spaces; land use, zoning, and the density or 
distribution of population; public utilities 
and services for the transportation of people 
and goods or the supply of community facili- 
ties; waterway and water-front development; 
redevelopment of obsolescent, blighted, or 
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slum areas; neighborhood areas; projects af- 
fecting the amenities of life, the preservation 
and conservation of natural scenery and re- 
sources, and features of historic and scien- 
tific interest and educational value; and all 
other proper elements of city and regional 
planning. The plan may include appropri- 
ate maps, plats, charts, tables, and descrip- 
tive, interpretive, and analytical matter, eco- 
nomic and social aspects, and trends of urban 
development, and such functional and sec- 
tional plans as the Commission deems neces- 
sary or desirable. 

“(b) Progressive adoption, amendment, or 
review: The Commission may, as the work of 
preparing the comprehensive plan progresses, 
adopt a part or parts thereof and from time 
to time amend, extend, or add to the plan. 
To develop and maintain the plan, and to 
keep its recommendations up to date, the 
Commission shall review periodically all 
elements and adopt such revisions as in its 
judgment may be required. 

“(c) Purposes of the plan: The primary 
purpose and effect of the plan is to aid the 
Commission in the performance of its duties 
and to guide the accomplishment of a coor- 
dinated, comprehensive, adjusted, and sys- 
tematic development of the National Capital 
and its environs. 

“(d) Consultation with interested agen- 
cies: Prior to the final adoption of the com- 
prehensive plan or any element thereof, or 
any subsequent revision, the Commission 
shall present such plan, element, or revision 
to the appropriate Federal or District of Co- 
lumbia authorities, requesting that comment 
and recommendations be submitted within 
80 days or such longer period as the Commis- 
sion may specify. Presentation of proposed 
revisions may at the Commission’s direction 
be made annually in a consolidated form. 
The said recommendations shall not be bind- 
ing on the Commission, but it shall give care- 
ful consideration to such views and recom- 
mendations as are submitted prior to final 
adoption. The Commission may, in addition 
and at its discretion, periodically provide op- 
portunity by public hearings, meetings, or 
conferences, exhibitions and publication of 
its plans, for review, comments, criticisms, 
and suggestions by nongovernmental agen- 
cies or groups, and encourage the formation 
of one or more citizen advisory councils. 

“The Commission may, as to the environs, 
make recommendations to and act in con- 
junction and cooperation with such repre- 
sentatives of the States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia and their local authorities concerned 
with the planning of the environs as may be 
within its functions and means. The Com- 
mission may enter into such commitments 
and agreements with said representatives as 
the Commission deems necessary to effectu- 
ate the adoption of the various elements of 
the plan and secure its realization. 

“SEC. 3. Proposed developments and im- 
provements: 

“(a) Consultation with Commission: In 
order to insure the comprehensive planning 
and orderly development of the National 
Capital and its environs, each Federal and 
District of Columbia agency prior to the 
preparation of construction plans for pub- 
lic improvements or to commitments for the 
acquisition of land, to be paid for in whole 
or in part from Federal or District funds, 
shall consult and advise with the Commission 
in the preparation by the agency of plans, 
programs, and regulations which affect the 
plan and development of the National Capital 
or its environs: Provided, however, That the 
Commission shall determine in advance the 
type or kinds of plans, improvements, or 
acquisitions which do not need to be sub- 
mitted for review by the Commission as to 
conformity with its plans. After receipt of 
such plans, maps, and data, it shall be the 
duty of the Commission to make a prelim- 
mary report and recommendations to the 
agency or agencies concerned within 30 days, 
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unless by mutual agreement there is an ex- 
tension of time. If, after having received and 
considered the report and recommendations 
of the Commission, the agency does not con- 
cur, it shall so advise the Commission with 
its reasons therefor, and the Commission 
shall submit a final report within 30 days. 
After consideration of this final report the 
agency may to take action in ac- 
cordance with its legal responsibilities and 
authority. 

“(b) Exceptions: The procedure pre- 
scribed in subsection 3 (a) hereof shall not 
apply to projects within the Capitol grounds 
or to structures erected by the National 
Military Establishment during wartime with- 
in military, naval, or air force reservations, 
except that the appropriate defense agency 
shall consult with the Commission as to any 
developments which materially affect traffic 
or require coordinated planning of the sur- 
rounding area. 

“(c) Approval of buildings of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia: The pro- 
visions of section 16 of the act approved 
June 20, 1938 (52 Stat. 802), are extended to 
include public buildings erected by any 
agency of the District of Columbia govern- 
ment within boundaries of the central area 
of the District as said central area may be 
defined and from time to time redefined by 
concurrent action of the Commission and 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia. 

“(d) Approval of buildings and land use 
in environs: Within the environs, the loca- 
tion, height, bulk, number of stories, and 
size of Federal and District government bulid- 
ings; the provision for open space in and 
around the same; and the general uses of 
land by any agency of the Federal or District 
governments, shall be subject to the approval 
of the Commission, unless such construction 
has been specifically approved by an act 
of Congress. In carrying out this subsection 
3 (d) the Commission shall, so far as prac- 
ticable, seek the advice of the appropriate 
local or regional planning agency having 
jurisdiction over the affected part of said en- 
virons. 

“SEC. 4. Thoroughfare plan: 

“(a) Preparation and adoption of thor- 
oughfare and transportation plans: As ele- 
ments of the comprehensive plan described 
in section 2 above, the Commission shall 
prepare a major thoroughfare plan and a 
public transportation plan. The major 
thoroughfare plan may include established 
and proposed routes. Following the prepa- 
ration and adoption by the Commission of 
the major thoroughfare plan, that part of 
the plan within the District of Columbia 
shall be submitted to the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia and 
if approved by them shall be deemed to be 
the approved plan, Revisions in the major 
thoroughfare plan shall similarly require the 
adoption by the Commission and approval 
by the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The public transporta- 
tion plan for the area within the District of 
Columbia shall be prepared, adopted, ap- 
proved, or revised in the same manner as 
prescribed in subsection 4 (a) hereof except 
that the Joint Board provided for in sec- 
tion 6 (e) of the District of Columbia Traffic 
Act, 1925, as amended (sec. 606 (e), title 40, 
D. C. Code), shall be responsible for its ap- 
proval and approval of subsequent revisions. 
Revision of the major thoroughfare plan and 
the public transportation plan within the 
District of Columbia may be proposed by the 
Commission and may also be proposed by 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia in respect to the thoroughfare 
plan and by said Joint Board in respect to 
the public transportation plan. 

“(b) Thoroughfare plan for environs: The 
Commission, in consultation with the Public 
Roads Administration and the appropriate 
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State and local authorities, shall prepare and 
from time to time amend or extend a thor- 
oughfare plan for the environs, which shall 
be coordinated with that for the District of 
Columbia and may include existing or pro- 
posed highways. Following the approval of 
such plan by the Commission, it shall be 
submitted to the Public Roads Administra- 
tion as a guide to portions of the plan in- 
cluded or to be included in the Federal-aid 
highway system and treated in the same 
manner as is provided in subsection 3 (a) 
hereof. 

“Sec. 5. Six-year public-works program: 
The Commission shall maintain a 6-year 
program of public-works projects. To this 
end each Federal agency and the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
shall submit to the Commission in the first 
quarter of each fiscal year a copy of its ad- 
vance program of capital improvements 
within the National Capital and its environs. 
The Commission may also request similar 
submission from appropriate State and other 
public agencies in the environs. Based upon 
such proposals, together with its own esti- 
mate of general requirements, the Commis- 
sion shall prepare and keep up to date its 
program of capital improvements, which 
shall be available for the consideration of 
the proper District and Federal budgeting 
and appropriating authorities. 

“Sec. 6. Zoning and subdivision func- 
tions: 

“(a) Review of amendments of zoning 
regulations and maps: It shall be the duty 
and function of the Commission to make a 
report and recommendation to the Zoning 
Commission of the District of Columbia on 
proposed amendments of the zoning regu- 
lations and maps as to the relation or con- 
formity of such amendments with the com- 
prehensive plan of the District of Columbia. 
For this purpose, the Commission shall be 
furnished the necessary maps and records, 
including the reports of the Zoning Advisory 
Council, a reasonable time in advance of the 
public hearing on said amendment or 
amendments. 

“(b) Proposed zoning regulation and zon- 
ing map amendments: It shall be the duty 
of the Commission at its discretion to sub- 
mit to the said Zoning Commission proposed 
amendments to the zoning regulations or 
the zoning map for said District. 

“(c) Further report on zoning matters: 
When requested by a properly authorized 
representative of the Commission, the Zon- 
ing Commission may recess for a reasonable 
period of time any public hearing held by it 
to consider a proposed amendment to the 
zoning regulations or map, in order that the 
Commission or its representative may have 
an opportunity to present to the Zoning Com- 
mission a further report on the proposed 
amendment. 

“(d) Zoning Committee: The functions 
vested in the Commission pursuant to this 
section may, to such extent as the Commis- 
sion shall determine, and subject to con- 
firmation by the Commission, be performed 
by a committee cf the Commission which 
shall be known as the Zoning Committee 
and shall consist of the Chairman of the 
Commission who shall be chairman of such 
committee, and of not less than two other 
members of the Commission designated by 
the Commission for the purpose. The num- 
ber of members serving on the Zoning Com- 
mittee may be varied from time to time. 

“(e) Recommendations as to platting and 
subdividing of lands: Any proposed change 
in or addition to the regulations or general 
orders regulating the platting and subdivid- 
ing of lands and grounds in the District of 
Columbia shall first be submitted to the 
Commission by the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia for report and 
recommendation prior to adoption by such 
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Board. Should the Board not concur in the 
recommendations of the Commission, it shall 
so advise the Commission with its reason 
therefor and the Commission shall submit 
a final report within 30 days. After consid- 
eration of this final report, the Board may 
proceed to take action in accordance with its 
legal responsibilities and authority. It shall 
be the duty of the Commission to submit any 
proposed changes in or amendments to the 
general orders that the Commission considers 
appropriate and the Board of Commissioners 
shall treat the amendments proposed in the 
same manner as other proposed amendments. 

“Sec. 7. Transfers from predecessor agen- 
cy: All other functions, powers, and duties of 
the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, including those formerly vested 
in the Highway Commission established by 
the act of March 2, 1893 (27 Stat. 532), to- 
gether with the personnel, records, property, 
and unexpended balances (available or to be 
made available) of appropriations, alloca- 
tions, and other funds of the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, are hereby 
transferred to the Commission. 

“Src. 8. Appropriations: There are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury of the United States 
not otherwise appropriated and in any ap- 
propriate appropriation act other than the 
annual District of Columbia Appropriation 
Act, such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of sections 1 to 7 of this 
act, as amended, any existing provisions of 
law to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island explain 
briefly what the bil] does? 

Mr. McGRATH. The purpose of the 
bill is to simplify the functions incidental 
to the development of the District of Co- 
lumbia and the metropolitan area sur- 
rounding it. The bill seeks to coordinate 
the activities of the neighboring States 
with the orderly progression of the 
growth and development of the District 
of Columbia, with relation to the loca- 
tion, height, and bulk of Federal build- 
ings approved by the Commission. It 
would also seek to coordinate the placing 
of such buildings with regard to trans- 
portation need and highway develop- 
ment. 

The bill gives to the adjoining areas 
in Maryland and Virginia representation 
on the Commission. 

Mr. LODGE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, does 
the bill provide for an appropriation? 

Mr. McGRATH. No; it does not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill, as amended—— 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as I read the explanation, this bill places 
on the Federal Government the respon- 
sibility for the payment of $84,000 to the 
employees of the Commission. Will that 
be a change, or is that done now? I 
have understood that thus far the Com- 
mission has not been a paid commission. 

Mr. McGRATH. My understanding 
was that the bill carries no provision for 
additional appropriations or expendi- 
tures. That was the testimony before 
the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill as amended—— 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On ob- 
jection, the bill will be passed over. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF GENERAL APPROPRI- 
ATION BILLS—CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION PASSED OVER 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 18) providing for the consolida- 
tion of the general appropriation bills, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order, 

Mr. LUCAS. Let the concurrent res- 
olution be passed over. 

Mr. B . Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his objection until I 
can make a brief explanation? 

Mr. President, this concurrent resolu- 
tion, after full hearings, was unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. A similar resolution in 
the Eightieth Congress was considered 
by a subcommittee headed by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] and 
likewise approved by the Rules and Ad- 
ministration Committee and reported to 
the Senate. 

This concurrent resolution has been 
approved as to administrative proce- 
dure by the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Comptroller General, and the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. It provides for a 
consolidated appropriation bill so that 
the Congress and the people of America 
can see at one time the whole picture of 
Federal expenditures. At present, as the 
Members of the Senate know, we con- 
sider 12 appropriation bills, brought in 
sometimes months apart and in such a 
way that it is impossible to focus the at- 
tention of ths Congress and of the citi- 
zens so that the fullest consideration 
can be given and the utmost economy 
effected. 

The consolidated appropriation bill 
will greatly simplify and clarify the pres- 
ent method of appropriating Federal 
funds. It will enable Congress to legis- 
late effectively and properly toward a 
balance between expenditures and rev- 
enue by means of considering all major 
appropriation legislation in one. bill and 
by extending legislative control over an- 
nual expenditures through statutory lim- 
itations on annual obligations. 

The concurrent resolution would be 
effective with the second session of the 
Eighty-first Congress next January. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, the chief 
reason that the expenditure ceiling as 
provided in the legislative reorganization 
bill failed was because it was impossible 
to consolidate the expenditures in one 
bill to be considered at one time. In ad- 
dition to making the appropriations, the 
concurrent resolution would limit obli- 
gations which could be made against all 
current and prior appropriations during 
the period of the ensuing fiscal year, 
thus, in effect, controlling expenditures 
with a view toward keeping them in bal- 
ance with revenue. 

In addition, the concurrent resolution 
would provide for an informative table 
in the reports of the respective Appro- 
priations Committees and conference 
committees on appropriations, giving an 
itemized estimate of annual expend- 
itures. 

There is nothing in the resolution to 
preclude the division of the consolidated 
appropriation bill into separate titles, 
each corresponding to each of the 12 or 
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more regular general appropriation bills 
heretofore enacted. It would permit con- 
sideration of the consolidated appropria- 
tion bill by titles at the subcommittee 
level without interruption of the present 
subcommittee organization of the respec- 
tive Appropriations Committees. There 
is nothing in the resolution to prevent 
the various subcommittee chairmen from 
handling their titles on the floors of the 
respective Houses, as is now the custom. 

I call to the attention of the Senate 
that on May 26, 1949, Representative 
CLARENCE CANNON, of Missouri, the able 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representa- 
tives, notified the House that, beginning 
with the next session of Congress, the 
House Committee on Appropriations will 
discontinue the practice, which has 
been in effect, of reporting appropria- 
tions piecemeal, and will submit the an- 
nual appropriations in one consolidated 
omnibus appropriation bill. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like the Senate to hear 
part of what Representative Cannon 
said at that time: 

The bill— 


Meaning the omnibus appropriation 
bil— 
will be reported not later than April 15 of 
each year. By that time an authoritative 
forecast of the national income will be avail- 
able. The prime question before the House 
when the appropriation bill comes to a vote 
will be whether to hold expenditures within 
the national income or vote to exceed the 
national income and increase the already 
stupendous national debt. 

In the fierce light of publicity which will 
be concentrated on that final vote there will 
be no escape from responsibility. A clear 
unequivocal record must be made. And 
public opinion will do the rest. The embodi- 
ment of all annual expenditures in one com- 
pact bill, with ail duplications and conflicts 
eliminated and with its impact on national 
credit clearly outlined, will serve to offset 
the pleas of pressure groups and high- 
powered lobbies and should save vast sums of 
money and reduce waste and prodigality to 
a minimum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for a few more min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the value 
of this resolution is demonstrated clear- 
ly by the predicament in which Con- 
gress now finds itself when we see that 
appropriations now pending must be re- 
duced in order to meet the decline in 
Federal tax revenue. If there had been 
a consolidated appropriation bill this 
year, it would not be necessary to con- 
sider the recission resolution which has 
been reported by the Committee on Ex- 
penditure in the Executive departments. 
We are confronted today with declining 
revenue, which will result in a very large 
deficit. As matters now stand, some of 
the appropriation bills have already been 
passed, and there is no way in which we 
can look at the appropriation budget as 
a whole in order to make proportionate 
reductions on the basis of over-all merit, 

Under present procedure, even if part 
of the appropriation bills had not been 
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passed, Congress has no way of knowing 
how much we are appropriating until 
the last bill is passed, under procedures 
by which we consider appropriations in 
12 or more separate bills brought in over 
a period of 6 months in unrelated 
pieces. 

Even if we knew how much we were 
appropriating. Congress has no facili- 
ties for translating appropriations into 
annual expenditures. This concurrent 
resolution requires this information to 
be given. It is the comparison of annual 
expenditures with the revenue—not ap- 
propriations with the revenue—which 
determines whether there is to be a defi- 
cit or a surplus. There is a vast differ- 
ence between appropriations and an- 
nual expenditures. Under our proce- 
dure, appropriations may be available for 
expenditure in more than 1 year. An 
appropriation enacted in a year when 
revenue is high actually may be spent in 
a year when revenue is low. 

Mr. President, Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 18 is designed to bring some order 
out of the fiscal legislative chaos just 
previously briefly described. 

The sponsors of the resolution do not 
contend it is a cure-all or a perfect pana- 
cea, but its adoption will be a long step 
forward toward a much needed reform in 
our legislative process with respect to 
fiscal legislation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as a 
Member on this side of the aisle I merely 
wish to associate myself with the able 
remarks of the Senator from Virginia. 
I do not think we will ever get the na- 
tional budget of some $42,000,000,000 or 
$45,000,000,000 under control until we 
have such a consolidated appropriation 
bill as indicated by the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like also to be associated with the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia, relative to Senate Con- 
current Resolution 18. I should like to 
point out to Members of the Senate that 
in the previous Congress, the Committee 
on Rules and Administration assigned to 
a subcommittee, of which I was chair- 
man, a similar concurrent resolution. 
Extensive hearings were held. While it 
is true that some of the Government 
agencies felt that some of the mechanics 
should be changed, in order that one ap- 
propriation bill might work successfully, 
yet, after extensive hearings and the 
amendments which were suggested, all 
the Government agencies concluded that 
the plan would work without any diffi- 
culty at all; that it was very practical. 

The same statement applies to what 
has happened this year when the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration had 
this matter under advisement again. 
The distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee, the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Hunt], reported it favorably to the 
full committee, and the resolution is now 
on the calendar. 

It seems to me that, in view of the 
picture painted by the majority leader 
of the great pressure of business, it is 
going to be impossible to pass all the 
so-called must pieces of legislation unless 
we sit here all year. 
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I hope, if the resolution is not adopted 
tonight, Senators will at least study it 
so that the next time the calendar is 
called, the resolution may be adopted. 

I agree with my senior colleague from 
Nebraska, who was one of the cosponsors 
in prior Congresses, not only of this reso- 
lution but of similar resolutions. I think, 
if once the one appropriation bill system 
is put into operation, we shall be better 
able not only to appropriate but to keep 
appropriations in balance with the Gov- 
ernment’s income. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I shall 
not take the time of the Senate, but I 
shall ask permission to place in the 
Record at this point a statement of my 
views. I want definitely to associate my- 
self with the statement of the senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] in sup- 
port of this resolution. He and I were 
authors of an identical resolution in the 
Eightieth Congress, which reached the 
calendar, as my colleague has stated. 
From conversations we had back and 
forth, the House and Senate committees 
are definitely in favor of a more sys- 
tematic and businesslike method of han- 
dling appropriation bills. I ask unani- 
mous consent to place in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks a statement of 
my views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, in my judgment, this is an 
extremely important bill, and I hope very 
much the Senate will pass it today. It repre- 
sents an attempt to deal with the annual job 
of making appropriations in a much more 
systematic way than heretofore. 

The bill as introduced was identical with 
a resolution presented by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD] and myself during the 
Eightieth Congress, Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 6. That bill was reported favorably 
by the committee, but unfortunately, there 
was never time to give it the consideration 
that it deserved on the floor of the Senate. 
This year I was very happy when six addi- 
tional Members of the Senate joined us in 
the sponsorship of the bill. 

The bill will have two principal effects. 
It will require all of the regular appropria- 
tion bills, other than deficiency and supple- 
mental appropriations, to be consolidated in- 
to a single omnibus appropriation bill each 
year. In my judgment, this procedure will 
have great advantages. The principal ad- 
vantage is that it will present us with the 
entire budget picture at one time, so that 
we may all know as we vote whether we have 
achieved a sound balance or not in our 
handling of the Government’s finances. 
Under the procedure that we have followed 
up to now—of separate appropriation bills 
coming along a week or 2 weeks apart—it is 
very difficult to keep track of just how these 
bills affect the budget picture as a whole. 

In the handling of our State budget in my 
State, Nebraska, this procedure of a con- 
solidated appropriation bill is followed, and 
I believe the same practice is followed in 
most of the other States. I can see no reason 
why it cannot be handied in our Federal 
financing. 

A second important point is the provision 
that in every appropriation bill the net 
amount which may be obligated during the 
fiscal year must be definitely limited. This 
provision is designed to provide closer con- 
gressional control of the amount spent each 
year in the case of those projects which re- 
quire several years to construct. 
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The bill also requires submission of de- 
tailed financial information in a form de- 
signed to provide us with the essential facts 
in a much more convenient form. The com- 
mittee has added on a new subsection pro- 
viding for prompt and up-to-date informa- 
tion on estimated receipts by the Treasury to 
the congressional Appropriations Committees. 
I believe that amendment is very much 
worth while and adds to the bill. 

Just within the last 2 or 3 months we have 
received a very strong endorsement of the 
consolidated appropriation idea by the chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Committee, 
Representative CANNON, of Missouri, who has 
said that he intends to adopt this procedure 
next yea?. This endorsement is certainly 
very welcome to those of us who have strug- 
gled with this problem. As the chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee stated, 
no special bill is really required in order to 
provide for this important reform. The 
change can be accomplished simply by action 
of the House and its Appropriations Commit- 
tee. In passing this bill, therefore, I do not 
in any sense intend to give the impression 
that the Senate should usurp the proper 
functions of the House of Representatives. 
Rather, I believe favorable action on this bill 
is simply an expression of Senate support to 
the chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee in his plan to put into effect next 
year one of the principal purposes of this bill. 
Some of the other provisions of the bill, how- 
ever, do cover matter beyond the authority 
of the House Appropriations Committee. 
Por that reason, I hope that the resolution 
will be agreed to by both Houses. 

Mr. President, we all know we are facing 
up to a crisis in our handling of the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal affairs. If we are not will- 
ing to face that problem frankly, and take 
whatever measures are necessary to balance 
the budget, I believe it would be an open 
confession of weakness on the part of the 
Congress. Worse than that, I believe that 
if we now start on a period of deficit financ- 
ing, it may be difficult and perhaps almost 
impossible ever to return to a system of 
sound finances until we have gone through 
the ringer of disastrous inflation. We know 
what has happened to the countries of Eu- 
rope that have followed that path. The easy 
and the expedient way of meeting financial 
problems has not cured their troubles. It 
has made those troubles worse. It has 
helped to bring those European countries to 
the point where they must depend upon 
charity from a foreign nation. That is the 
danger that we face if we do not handle our 
financial problems wisely and fearlessly. 

This bill represents a first, long step in 
that direction. For that reason, I very much 
hope the Senate will give its approval to 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 18. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, as 
one of the cosponsors of this particular 
resolution, I wish to associate myself 
with the able Senator from Virginia in 
his remarks. I believe, as a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, that such 
a method as that provided by the reso- 
lution will be a great step forward in the 
procedure incident to making appropria- 
tions. 

Today, with respect to appropriation 
measures, we find ourselves in the posi- 
tion of passing them as we go along, and 
subsequently feeling that, in order to bal- 
ance the budget different action should 
have been taken in connection with 
them. Only recently we had a conference 
on the civil-functions bill. The confer- 
ence has been recessed until after we de- 
cide what we are going to do with some 

`~ other appropriation bills now before the 
Congress, such as the ECA and the Armed 
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Services bills. So the conclusion is al- 
most forced that we should have one ap- 
propriation bill. I hope, if it cannot be 
adopted this evening on the call of Con- 
sent Calendar, the concurrent resolution 
which is in the interest of America, will 
be considered and agreed to by the Sen- 
ate at a very early date. . 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I shoul 
like to request the distinguished major- 
ity floor leader, if he cares to do so, to 
state his objections to the resolution. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, I rise with 
some reluctance in view of so many dis- 
tinguished Senators- having expressed 
themselves in favor of the resolution. I 
have always tried to be progressive, 
throughout the time I have been in the 
Congress. I appear to be a little reac- 
tionary tonight. It seems to me that per- 
haps this is a move in the right direction, 
one of the progressive moves I have al- 
ways favored. 

I should like to have a little more time, 
however, in which to examine the resolu- 
tion and confer with other Senators with 
respect to it. If it is all that Senators say 
it is, and will accomplish all they expect 
it to accomplish in the future, it is prob- 
able that on the next call of the calendar 
the Senator from Illinois will have been 
converted by the very able and persuasive 
arguments which have been made. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished majority floor leader 
for his explanation of his position. I 
should like to say the resolution is at 
least one step in the right direction. If 
adopted it would enable Senators to have 
some idea of the total appropriations to 


‘be made throughout any of the sessions. 


I think I can say that there are in this 
body 28 former State executives who 


realize the benefit that would come to 


the Senate and to the Congress of the 
concurrent resolution were adopted. At 
the present time, it seems to me our 


“method of appropriating is hodgepodge. 


I should say that tonight there is not per- 
haps a single Senator on this floor who 
knows the amount of appropriations we 
have already made. Who knows the 
amount of appropriations yet to be pre- 
sented, or who knows the amount of 
revenue available. I think it is high 
time the Senate was getting its fiscal 
policy in-order. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as one of 
the members of the subcommittee which 
considered this proposal, I should like to 
say just a word. The other two Mem- 
bers were the Senator from. Wyoming 
[Mr. Hunt] and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. WITHERS]. We reported 
unanimously in favor of the concurrent 
resolution, believing, I think, that if the 
Senate is to fulfill its function as the 
highest policy-making body in the United 
States, it must be able to devote itself to 
the high spots and not fritter itself away 
on a mass of detail. My experience as a 
member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and my observation as a Senator 
have convinced me that the present sys- 
tem is defective, and that we become too 
often the slaves of our own detail, creat- 
ing a situation in which a few men who 
know exactly what they want are able to 
weave and then to wangle to get what 
they want. This is the kind of measure 
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that will throw light on the dark places, 
a that will enable us really to do our 
uty. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. On ob- 
jection, the concurrent resolution will be 
passed over. 


COOPERATION OF SMITHSONIAN INSTI- 
TUTION IN CONTINUING PALEONTO- 
LOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2290) to provide for coopera- 
tion by the Smithsonian Institution 
with State, educational, and scientific 
organizations in the United States for 
continuing paleontological investigations 
in areas which will be flooded by the con- 
struction of Government dams, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 21, to strike 
out “$5,000” and insert “$10,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
3 and the bill to be read a third 

me. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


EXTENSION OF BENEFITS OF CIVIL SERV- 
ICE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to Calendar No. 302, House bill 
897, which was passed over in order to 
give us an opportunity to draw up an 
amendment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, if we are 


‘going to start returning to bills which 


have been passed over, we may not finish 
for a long time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of. South Carolina. 
Mr. President, it was passed over with 
the understanding that an amendment 
would be prepared, and we have worked 
out an agreement as to an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to returning to Calendar No. 
302, House bill 997? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the only 
trouble about returning to bills is that 
perhaps the Senator who was objecting 
to order No. 302 was interested only in 
that bill and he may have gone home by 
this time. I shall not object, but it is 
bad practice to return to bills which have 
been passed over, I think. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Let me say to the majority leader that 
the Senator who objected to the consid- 
eration of the bill agreed that if we 
would work out an amendment he would 
be satisfied. We have worked it out 
since the call of the calendar was started. 

Mr. TAFT. The bill was merely passed 
over temporarily. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
997) to extend the benefits of section 1 
(c) of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended, to employ- 
ees who were involuntarily separated 
during the period from July 1, 1945, to 
July 1, 1947, after having rendered 25 
years of service but prior to attainment 
of age 55. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated an amendment which 
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meets with the terms of the agreement, 
I think, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. Is it 
offered to the Senate bill or to the House 
bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We are taking up the House bill in order 
to expedite matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
before the period in line 3, it is proposed 
to insert a comma and the following: 
“to provide for the payment of any an- 
nuity in an amount in excess of the 
amount to which the annuitant would 
have been entitled had the provisions of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 
29, 1930, as now in effect, been in effect 
on the date of his separation from the 
service.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I think this is the kind of an amend- 
ment which would change the material 
of the bill, and I think it should go over 
until the next call of the calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It does not change the material of the 
bill. It protects against paying out more 
than a certain amount of money. I un- 
derstood the amendment would meet the 
objections of Senators. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. How much 
would be paid out under the original bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Persons who are laid off by the Govern- 
ment who have 25 or more years of serv- 
ice, can retire even if they have not 
reached the age of 55, but 3 percent is 
deducted. It gives such persons the 
right, when the Government has forced 
them out of the service, to draw the same 
retirement rate which other persons 
draw. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. How much 
would it cost the Government? My 
recollection is it would cost a consider- 
able amount of money. 

Mr. GREEN. I have never heard the 
figure stated. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Over. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
know the exact amount of money in- 
volved? As T understand, it is approxi- 
mately a total of $150,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
think the Senator is mixing this bill with 
another bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Are we now consid- 
ering Calendar No. 302, House bill 997? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I suggest that we finish the calendar and 
then take up the bills as to which there 
is any controversy. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should 
like to know whether it would not be 
possible to go all the way through with 
the calendar and finish the bills that are 
on it, before we go back and consider 
some other bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill 
will go to the foot of the calendar. 

Mr. LODGE. I wonder if it would not 
be better for the rest of the evening to 
go right through the calendar until we 
finish, before we revert to bills which 
have already been discussed. 
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Mr. LUCAS. That is the suggestion 
which I made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the next bill on the 
calendar. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


.The bill (H. R. 5328) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Army to convey certain 
lands to the city and county of San 
Francisco, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, this 
bill should go over also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


REGULATION OF SALARIES OF DISTRICT 
SCHOOL TEACHERS—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 2437) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to fix and regulate the 
salaries of teachers, school officers, and 
other employees of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes, approved July 7, 1947, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Over. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold objection in order 
that I may explain the bill? 

The effect of the bill is to provide that 
elementary school principalships be de- 
termined by the number of teachers and 
pupils supervised, rather than by the 
number of rooms under the jurisdiction 
of the principal. The necessity for this 
change in the law is brought about by 
the fact that school buildings have to do 
double duty, and it is probably fairer 
than to pay teachers on the basis of the 
number of rooms in the schools when 
the schools are occupied by so many 
more pupils and are operating in two 
shifts, and in some cases more than that. 

The bill also provides that placement 
credit for salary purposes in group C shall 
not be granted to new teachers unless ap- 
proved teaching service is rendered af- 
ter the master’s degree has been con- 
ferred upon the appointees. 

The bill is approved by the school 
authorities in the District of Columbia. 
It is in the interest of the school system, 
of the teachers, and of the pupils. Icer- 
tainly hope that no Senator will object. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

SEVERAL SENATORS, Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF DECEDENTS IN 
THE DISTRICT—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 3368) to amend secs. 
356 and 365 of the act entitled “An act 
to establish a code of law for the District 
of Columbia, approved Mar. 3, 1901, to 
increase the maximum sum allowable by 
the court of the assets of a decedent’s 
estate as a preferred charge for his or her 
funeral expenses from $600 to $1,000, was 
announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this bill is to increase the max- 
imum sum allowable by the court out of 
the assets of a decedent’s estate as a pre- 
ferred charge for his or her funeral ex- 
penses, from $600 to $1,000, dependent 
upon the conditions and circumstances 
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of the deceased. It merely makes it pos- 
sible for the court to allow funeral ex- 
penses out of the estate up to $1,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion has been heard. The bill will be 
passed over. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN OFFICES IN THE 
DISTRICT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICE, UNITED STATES COURTS 


The bill (H. R. 4705), an act to transfer 
the office of the probation officer of the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the office of the Reg- 
ister of Wills for the District of Columbia, 
and the Commission on Mental Health, 
from the government of the District of 
Columbia to the Administrative Office 
oi the United States Courts, for budget- 
ary and administrative purposes was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to transfer the pro- 
bation officer of the United States Dis- 
trict Court, the Office of the Register of 
Wills for the District of Columbia, and 
the Commission on Mental Health, from 
the government of the District of Colum- 
bia to the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, for budgetary and 
administrative purposes. In the first 
place, it seems to me the bill should have 
gone to the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate; second, there seems to be such a 
radical change I am wondering what the 
explanation can be, 

Mr. McGRATH. It does appear that 
it might have been sent to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. When the bill was 
introduced I inquired of the Parliamen- 
tarian as to the committee to which it 
should be referred, and he stated that 
it should go to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The entire duties and 
supervision are within the District Court 
of the District of Columbia, and the Com- 
missioners as such have no jurisdiction 
over them. If the court wants a proba- 
tion officer to go to Baltimore in order to 
investigate a probation case, that officer 
has to go to the District Commissioners 
to find out whether he can get travel ex- 
penses to carry out the order of the court. 
These officers have no connection with 
the District Commissioners, and yet they 
cannot carry out the functions of the 
court without going to the District Com- 
missioners to get their expenses. 

Mr. McCARRAN.. Under this provision 
will the same officers to whom the Sen- 
ator refers have to go to the administra- 
tive officer of the United States district 
court? 

Mr. McGRATH. No; under the bill 
they would be subject to the administra- 
tive officer of the United States courts, 
and therefore subject to the jurisdiction 
of the judges for whom and under whom 
they work. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The administrative 
officer of the United States courts has ad- 
ministrative authority over all the courts 
of the United States, not only the courts 
of the District of Columbia, but all the 
courts. 

Mr. McGRATH. That is correct, and 
he should have it over these officers, but 
he does not have it because under the 
law as it now exists the jurisdiction over 
these officers is vested in the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, This 
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bill was recommended by the bar associ- 
ation, approved by the Commissioners, 
and approved by the courts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


INVESTMENT OF FUNDS OF INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1490) to permit investment of 
funds of insurance companies organized 
within the District of Columbia in obli- 
gations of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

Mr. KEM. Over. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator withhold the objection 
so that I may offer an amendment or 
two as to certain standard banking 
practices? 

Mr. KEM. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will send his amendments to the 
desk, they will be stated. The clerk 
will state the first amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Jersey. : 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to amend by striking out the period on 
page 2, line 4, and inserting in lieu there- 
of a colon and by adding the following: 
“Provided, That no domestic company 
shall hold obligations issued by said bank 
in a total amount not exceeding at any 
one time 10 percent of its capital, bonds, 
stocks, cash receipts, premiums, deposits, 
or other assets actually paid in and 10 
percent of its unimpaired surplus fund.” 

Amend by striking out the period on 
page 2, line 13, and inserting in lieu 
‘thereof a colon and by adding the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That no domestic com- 
pany shall hold obligations issued by said 
bank in a total amount not exceeding at 
any one time 10 percent of its capital, 
bonds, stocks, cash receipts, premiums, 
deposits, or other assets actually paid in 
and 10 percent of its unimpaired surplus 
fund.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
amendment? 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, speak- 
ing for the committee, I think the amend- 
ment perfects the bill, and there is no 
objection on the part of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 
The clerk will state the next amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Jersey. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 3, amend by adding the word “the” 

fter the word “by” and before the word 
“International.” 

Amend by adding the word “the” after 
the word “by” and before the word “In- 
ternational”, on page 2, line 3. 

Amend by striking out the commas ap- 
pearing on page 1, line 6, and by striking 
out the word “note” after the word 
“Bonds” and before the word “or.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to. The clerk will state the next amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Amend by 
striking out the comma after the word 
“Canada” on page 1, line 2, and inserting 
the word “thereof.” 

Amend by striking out the following 
language beginning on page 1, line 10: 
“or of any administration, agency, au- 
thority, or instrumentality of any po- 
litical units enumerated.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments are agreed to. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve there is a misunderstanding. When 
I made the explanation of Calendar No. 
619, H. R. 3368, I understood there was no 
objection made to the bill. 

Mr. LANGER. I objected to the bill. 
I think $600 is enough for anybody’s 
funeral, in the first place, and there 
should not be a preferred claim of over 
$600 in such a case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate has now under consideration 
Senate bill 1490. Is there objection to 
the consideration of the bill as amended? 

Mr. KEM. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, this bill was 
considered by the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia during the last Con- 
gress and was not reported favorably. It 
provides that the bonds issued by the 
bank set up under the Bretton Woods 
agreement shall be a legal investment for 
the life-insurance companies of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It was suggested at 
the hearings, when the bill was before 
the committee previously, that if the ob- 
ligations of the bank were made legal 
investment for the insurance companies 
of the District of Columbia, they might 
be made a legal investment in some or 
all of the States. 

Mr. President, our credit experience 
with the customers of this bank and its 
proposed customers has not been satis- 
factory. I think that is an understate- 
ment. It is one thing to embark the 
money of the taxpayers of the United 
States in experiments in foreign policy 
and it is another thing to use the life- 
insurance savings of the American peo- 
ple, a substantial portion of which be- 
longs to widows and orphans, for that 
purpose. For that reason I objected to 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
has gone over. 


ASSISTANT DISBURSING OFFICERS FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 1525) to provide for the 
appointment of a deputy disbursing offi- 
cer and assistant disbursing officers for 
the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia shall appoint a 
deputy disbursing officer the District of 
Columbia and such disbursing offi- 
cers of the District of Columbia as they may, 
in their discretion and subject to available 
appropriations, consider necessary, at com- 
pensation to be fixed in accordance with the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, such 
deputy disbursing officer and assistant dis- 
bursing officers to be subordinated to the 
Disbursing Officer, District of Columbia, 
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Sec. 2. The deputy disbursing officer and 
the several assistant disbursing officers each 
shall have authority to make disbursements 
as an agent of the Disbursing Officer, District 
of Columbia; to sign checks drawn against 
disbursing accounts of the Disbursing Offi- 
cer, District of Columbia, with the Treasurer 
of the United States; and to discharge all 
other duties required according to law or 
regulation to be performed by the Disburs- 
ing Officer, District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. The deputy disbursing officer and 
the several assistant disbursing officers shall 
each be subject, for his official misconduct, 
to all liabilities and penalties prescribed 
by law in like cases for the Disbursing Offi- 
cer, District of Columbia; and the deputy 
disbursing officer and each assistant disburs- 
ing officer shall give bond to the United 
States for the benefit of the United States, 
the District of Columbia, the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, and the Disburs- 
ing Officer, District of Columbia, conditioned 
for the faithful performance of the duties 
of cach of their offices in the disbursing and 
accounting according to law, for all moneys 
of the United States and of the District 
of Columbia that may come into his hands, 
which bond shall be in the amount required 
by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, but to be not less than $25,000, 
and to be subject to approval by the said 
Commissioners and the Secretary of the 
Treasury and to be filed in the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby repealed so much 
of the first section of the act entitled “An 
act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1901, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 555), under the sub- 
heading “For Auditor's Office” under the 
heading “General Expenses” as reads: “dep- 
uty disbursing officer, who shall hereafter, in 
the absence of the disbursing officer, be 
authorized to transact all duties pertaining 
to said disbursing officer, and who shall be 
required to give bond to the said disbursing 
officer in the sum of $25,000, conditioned on 
the faithful performance of the duties of 
his office, but said disbursing officer to be 
responsible to the United States, District of 
Columbia, and the people whom he pays, as 
now required by law, $1,500." 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 51) favoring the suspension of de- 
portation of certain aliens was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress favors the suspension of deportation in 
the case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended de; tion for more than 6 months, 

EEA Aperanthitis, Panagiotis Ioan- 
nis, or Peter John Apera or Peter J. Apera. 


Arlen, Michael, or Dikran Kou- 
youmjian. 


Arlen, Atalanta (nee Mercati). 
, Arlen, Michael John. 
Arlen, Venetia Valerie. 
Arouani, Abdalla. 
. Arroya, Esteban, or Esteban 
Arcia or Stevan Aroya or Esteban Arroyos or 
Esteban Arroyo Marbolejo. 
Alvarez-Canga, Maria Azucena, 
1 Aboujdid, Nicole (alias Nicole 


Amaral, Junior, Antonio Pa- 


a 
Bacolot, Pablo Lopez. 

Baic, Anna (alias Ana Mikasic 
odrebarac). 

Bain, Stafford, or Stafford Wil- 


and 


liam Bain. 
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X g. Baker, Ana Maria (formerly 
Ana Maria De Ruiz nee Aleman y Valdes), 
Baldivieso, Jose Guzman. 
Beard, Beverly Ann. 

Bellacicco, Ortenza (nee San- 
toemma or Maria Teresa Pizzi). 

x Benjamin, David Alexander 
Beresford, Charles William 
Berge, Kaare. 

Berweger, Karl, 
Besterman, Alexander, or Alex- 


Black, Robert Cecil. 

Blair, David Phipps, or David 

Bogas, Katerina or Katherine 

(ae Manetas). 

id. Bondesani, Giovanni, or John 

Bombeseme (also known as John Bondesani). 
x . Bowerman, John Leslie (alias 

John Lester alias Leslie Bowerman). 

Bratsch, Leanne Brigitte. 

Bratsch, Barbara Renate. 

, Bresilley, Ralph Marcel. 

| Browne, John William. 

, Caiby, Lillian Cassilda (nee 

Vanterpool). 

Calloway, Dinah Alonso. 

Campos, Amada, or Amada Vic- 


toria Campos. 
Pox Christodoulou, Panagiotis Ef- 
thimiou. 


Ey, Christodoulou, Demetrios. 

, Clarke, Jenine Frances, or 
Jeanne Clarke. 
Clarkson, Alick. 
Comrie, Albert Thomas. 
Coterillo, Gerardo, or Gerardo 
Coterillo y Serno. 
Culhane, Clara, or Clara Hall. 
„ Cundekovic, Imbro, or Jim 
Cundekovic. 
| Chwalibog, 
Kowal (nee Kowal). 
Da Cruz, Manuel Joao. 
Damacus, John (alias Ioan Dam- 
acus alias Domacus). 
, D'Amico, Antonino, or Anthony 


Stanislawa Marie 


, Davis, Eftyhia. 
„Davis, Grace I., or Grace Iris 
Noel or Grace Iris Hines. 

De Blanco, Maria Covadonga 
Villa Diego, or Maria de la Concepcion Diaz 
y Gonzalez or Maria Covadonga Villa Diego. 
De Estrada, Maria Gonzaliz. 
Estrada, Apolinar, or Apolinar 


de Garcia, Francisca Alvarado, 
or Francisca Alvarado Martinez; Mrs. Pancho 
Garcia 


E be Lara, Andres, or Andres Lara 

De Luevano or Andres Lara De Nuevano. 

De La Torre Gonzalez, Domingo. 
De Lieva, Onesima Flores 

(aliases Onesima Flores; Onesima Flores de 

Leyv ; Onesima Flores Leyva). 

sd, Demma, Giuseppe Luigi, or 


Giuseppe L. Demma; Joseph L. Demma or 
Joe L. Demma or Giuseppe Fu Luigi Demma, 

„De Montez, Guadalupe Garcia, 
or Guadalupe Garcia de Montes or Guadalupe 
Garcia 


De Muniz, Isabel Mendoza. 
, Domingues, Evaristo. 

Eith, Alice. 
ela 


Peter James, or 


Ming, or Bock 
, Ervin, John Kerr. 

, Eteng, Hameed. 

‘Exadaktylos, Nicholas. 

„ Fabianich, Louise (nee Aloj- 


| Fabienich, Karin Dolores. 
Falco, Vincent, or Vincenzo 
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Fong, May Chan or Chan Shee 
(Yuet Ngo), Chan Yuet Ngo, or Fong Yuet 
Ngo. 


Frederick, Fleur-Ange Rita. 

Froe, Marie Hughes Leonide 

Lanoix, or Marie Hughes Leonide Lanoix. 
arcie-Robledo, Alfredo, or Al- 

fred Robledo and Alfred Zante. 

Genauer, Reuben. 

George, Kenneth Esdaille. 

Gitales, Nathaniel, or Nathan 


Gale. 

, Gombos, Helen McKinnon, or 
Helen U. McKinnon or Hellin Unelna Myk- 
Kanen 


Gomez, Villegas, Antonio. 
Gomez, Maria Elena. 
Gonzales, Praxedes. 
Gonzales, Dora Rosalia. 
Gonzalez-Estrada, Luis. 
Gonzalez, Vasquez, Jose Fran- 
cisto, or Francisco Gonzales Vasquez, 
, Gormley, Alexander Aloysious, 
or 8 Aloysious Malone. 
, Gouldwin, Ralph Marl or Gold- 
enberg, or John Travers, 
, Gregorutti, Carl, or Carl Gre- 
goruttic or Carl Gregor. 
Guerrero, Oscar. 
@, Guido, Concetta Mary 
Savina or Concetta Mary Johnson). 
. Hadeed, Joseph Farah. 
„ Halfhide, Frank, or Francois 
Willem Bechtold. 
Hanson, Alexander Edward. 
, Hatzigiorge, Dimitrios Ioanos. 
Hatzlhoffer, Elizabeth Kather- 
ine (nee Szedula). 
x , Heile, Robert. 
, Heise, Rosalia Concepcion. 
l Henriot, Gisele Aline Germaine. 
„Lan, Wong Mei (alias Wai Lan 


Huang or Mrs. Huang). 
122 Huang, Fung Kuan (alias Fung 
Kuan Huan). 


, Hung, Kwan King. 

Jaboneta, Ernesto Garson, Jr. 
Janik, Piotr or Peter. 

, Jasso-Castaneda, Miguel, or Ar- 
turo Eulogio Jasso. 

, Kairinen, Eila Orvokki. 
Kairinen, Virpi Helena. 
Kallitsis, John Efstathesis, or 


(nee 


ont. Kallys. 


Karousos, John Nicholas or 


Menss. 

„ Karrow, Elizabeth Margaret 
(alias Hartman nee Clark alias Bessie Mar- 
garet Karrow). 

, Kawas, George (alias George 
Bala 


, Kazinsky, Edward Louis, 
, Kazinsky, Betty Louise. 
Kazinsky, George Bernard. 
i, Kontogianis, Irene or Kontagi- 
anis (nee Zacharias). 
Kosta, Frank, or Franc Kosta, 
Lachesky, Diana Maria, or Di- 
ana Maria Ruffini. 
, Lampos, Simos Adamandios, or 


Pam Lampos. 


Le Moullec, Francois. 

Leu, Kee Sang, or Leu Woh Hing 
or Ho Hing or Keu Sang Lew or Lieu Woh 
Hing. 


Leung, Yin Young: 
, Leung, Suey Jin Chin, or Suey 
Jin Chin wor Chin Shee. 

Um, Chow Har Lee, or Lee 
a= Har or Lim Lee Shee. 
Lit, Hsi Tung. 
Lin Ying (nee Liu Wing). 
Loistl, Karin. 
Lukasick, Barbara, or Barbara 
Birsic or Agatha Maticicz. 

x Jd. Ma, Schwen Wel, 
(Schwen Wei) Ma. 
, Ma, Tien Djen Nyi, or Bessie 


or Joseph 


Nyl Ma. 
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Macias, Alfonso Rodriguez. 
Maloney, Clara Bridget (nee 


Gino Carlo Marson. 


1 Martin, Eileen Mary (nee Mc- 
Donnell) p 

Eag, Martinez, Cornelio, or Cornelio 
Martinez Salas. 
Maschas, Anastasios John. 
May, John Joseph, or John Jo- 
sep. eckiewicz. 


— Medina-Solis, Isaac, or Isaac 
So. edina. 


zd, Medina, Fernanda Briano De, or 
Fernanda Briano-Carlos. 
‘al. Meichle, Ernest. 
Mendes, Joao Rodriguez, or Joao 
R. Mendes or John R. Mendes. 
EE Messina, Francisco Paolo, or 
Frank Paolo Messina. 
, Meza, Loreto Rodriguez, or Lo- 
reto R. Meza. 
— Miller, Mary Katherine, or Mary 
Katherine Sloan or Mary Katherine Gritz- 
feld. 


Min, Sun Nien. 

$. Mirtsopulos, Christos Yovany, or 
Mitsopulos; Miztsopulos or Misho- 
poulos; John Chris; Christos Yovany; or 


„Joan Spiroff. 


Mobley, Helena Valentina, or 
Helena Valentina Gonsalves. 
Monsivaiz, Manuel, 
Monsivaiz, Aureliano. 
Montoya, Jesus Untoria, or 
Jesus Montoya. 
Mora-Ruiz, Fortunato, 
Morgan, Inez Helene (nee Dis- 


J. Muchin, Janina, or Jean Muchin 
(nee Tratenaite or Jean Broten, formrerly 
Leach, or Jennie Leach). 

* weg, McCoy, Nora Ellen, or Nora Ellen 
McCoy (nee Sherne). 


— Nelting, Barbara Romana (nee 
Barbara Romana Weidler). 


, Nilsson, Arthur Christopher. 
Normington, James Eastwood. 
Nyman, Johannes Severin. 
Oakland, Nils Mikal. 

Oaks, Archer Lee. 
Ortiz-Rodriguez, Enriqueta, 

, Ortiz-Rodriguez, Dora, 
Osmond, Morley William. 
Padilla-Avila, Alberto, or Al- 


berto Padilla. 


— Pakidoff, Olga Igorevna, or Olga 
Igor Pak. 


Papadimitrios, Michael Joseph, 
Pereira, Francisco Antonio. 

Perolini, Paul, or Paolo Perolini. 
Perolini, Josephine, or Josephine 
Pepino. 


— Phillips, John Brian, or John 
Brian Nast. 
ESM Polansky, Anna (nee Sudia). 


, Ponce, Manuel, or Manuel Her- 
nandez Ponce, Merced Hernandez Ponce. 
Psaros, Markos. 

Purewal, Bhagat Singh, or Bha- 


Rabsatt, Andrice Ford. 
Rauch, Kurt Theodore (alias 
Curt Smoke). 

Reimann, August. 


bFettura, Vincenzo, or Jim Ret- 
tura. 


. Rocca, Gennaro. 
seq, Rochkind, Esther (nee Esther 
Goldfarb) 


a. Rodriguez, Cesario, or Cesario 
Rodriguez Cazares. 


— j Rodriguez, Florencio, or Flo- 
rencio M. Rodriguez. 


„ Roleira, Luis Antonio Gan- 
calvez. 
Sabina, Manuel Pereira, or Man- 
ueal Pereira or Faustino Marquis. 


Sadow, Bertha (nee Mark or 


Sandon, Rodolofo Riccardo, or 
Rodolfo Riccardo Sandon or Rudolph Rich- 
ard Sandon. 

wea, Savrames, Harry, or Haralombos 


Seesodia, Jehan Warliker, or 

Jehan Warliker or Jehan Seesodia. 
d. Setford, Peter Michael Harold. 
Shafarzek, Raymond or Rai- 


Shafarzek, Isabella (nee Ney- 


Shlau, Yen Guang. 

g. Skogg, Helga Berntine (nee 
rmerly Morck). 

Sliwinski, Christine Dolores 
tyna Dolores Sliwinska). 

, Sokoloff, Philip, or Feitel Soko- 


lofsky. 
— Spinelli, Peter, or Pietro Spi- 


nelli. 


(alias 


Stakorec, Dragutin, or Mike or 
Prok or Mike Frank Stakorec. 
x Stamford, William Gilbert, or 


mford. 
1 Stead, Mildred Phoebe. 
Stefanides, Stefanos (alias 


Steve Stefanides) . 
| Stephenson, Margaret Lillian 
Saint Amand). 
Stuart, Allan Joseph. 
$. Susnjar, Stoyan Nick, or Stojon 
Susnjar or Stojen Nikola Susnjar or Steve 
Susnjar or Nick Susnjar. 
Tants, Wilhelm Heinrich, or 
William H. Tants. 
Ess, Tauras, 


Elv: 


Juozas, or Joseph 
Tauras. 
Thomas, William Edwin. 
Thrapp, Casta Carles (nee Casta 
Carles). 
Titones, Michael Ioannes, or 
Mike or Mike John Titones or Michael 
Tetonis. 
‘4, Tombyll, Ross John, 
$. Turco, Giuseppe, or John Jo- 
seph Turco or Joseph Turco. 
4, Turner, Lurline Joyce. 
Tuttle, Douglas James. 
$. Tzanavaras, Georgios Elefther- 
fou, or George Tzavaris. 
Ureno, Manuel, or Manuel 
Ureno-Flores. 
| Usnap, Charles Helmuth, or 
Kabol Helmuth or Helmuth Karlovitch or 
Charles H. Usnap. 
Vadala, Antonino, or Anthony 


Vadala. 
Van Eycke, Marie Surdiacourt 
(nee Marie Surdiacourt) . 
x Van Wolde, Herman C., or Her- 


mannus (Harmannus). 
Varangis, Antonios, or Toni 
Varangis. 


Vavala, Mariangela Glelia Nevi, 
Vavala, Maria Concetta (nee 


Vavilis, Michael George. 
. Villasenor-Navarro, Daniel. 
Watt, Iu Chan. 
Watt, Moi Kwai Yuk Chan. 

1 Wilson, Helen Louise (alias 
Helen L. Andrews alias Helen Louise Andrews 
gilas Helen Louise Thompson). 
Williams, Emily Evangeline 


(nee Todd). 
Woodhall, Richard Henry, or 
Richard or Henry Woodhall. 
Woods, Eileen. 
Yates, Thomas, Junior. 
Yen, Chin Shik, or Thomas Yen 


Yudice, Julio Hector. 
Yudice, Carlota Angelica (nee 


Zacharakopoulos, John 
Zole, Emilio, or Emilio Zole Di 
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lou, Vasilios, or William or 
Bill Zoulis. 
I Zunic, Frank, or Frane Zunio. 


S. M. PRICE 


The bill (S. 843) for the relief of S. M. 
Price was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
should like to have an explanation of the 
bill. As I understand, the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Works Agency 
are opposed to the bill on the ground 
that it provides for compensation of un- 
authorized services rendered 4 months 
after the date the claimant was dis- 
charged. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, there 
has been much confusion about this bill, 
because of the fact that the Congress 
previously passed a bill for the relief of 
this claimant. 

The fact is that all of the services 
which this claimant rendered, and for 
which the present bill would compensate 
him, were performed before the first bill 
for his relief came to the Congress. That 
bill was enacted during the Seventy- 
fourth Congress, and covered this claim- 
ant’s work between June 26, 1934, and 
March 1, 1935. I do not know why the 
bill was introduced to cover only that pe- 
riod, because this claimant continued to 
act as caretaker until September 12, 1935. 
However, the period ending March 1, 
1935, was all that was covered by the 
previous bill. This bill covers the period 
from March 1, 1935, to September 12, 
1935. With respect to this particular 
claim, therefore, this claimant has not 
had his day in court. 

It is unquestionably true that the cus- 
todian of the Denver Customhouse was 
informed in November of 1934 that this 
claimant could not be compensated for 
his services. But there is no evidence 
that the claimant himself ever was so 
advised. It is not reasonable to suppose 
that he would have continued to work if 
he had been told that he would not be 
paid for his labor. 

The amount involved here is only $665; 
and it was the opinion of the Committée 
on the Judiciary that this sum should be 
paid, for there is absolutely no question 
about the fact that Mr. Price actually 
worked during the period covered by the 
bill, and actually performed services 
during that period for which he has 
never been compensated, 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, my 
objection to the bill stands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


ROMAN SZYMANSKI AND ANASTOSIA 
SZYMANSKI 


The bill (S, 1026) for the relief of 
Roman Szymanski and Anastosia Szy- 
manski was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws the Attorney General of the United 
States shall record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of Roman Szymanski 
and Anastosia Szymanski, his spouse, as of 
December 22, 1947, the date of their last en- 
try into the United States, upon payment of 
the required visa fee and head tax. Upon 
the enactment of this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota: control 
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officer to deduct two numbers from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available, 


SIRKKA SIIRI SAARELAINEN 


The bill (H. R. 1127) for the relief of 
Sirkka Siiri Saarelainen was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I wonder if the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary would comment 
on the statement of the Assistant Attor- 
ney General in his letter of May 24 to the 
committee, which reads as follows: 

There appear to be no circumstances in 
this case sufficiently impelling to warrant 
waiving the general immigration laws in her 
favor. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
is the case of a 30-year-old Finnish girl, 
who is a medical laboratory technician 
and a graduate nurse. She is working in 
the clinical laboratory at St. Francis 
Hospital, Escanaba, Mich., which is onè 
of the laboratories operated under the 
sponsorship of the Kellogg Foundation, 
Her employers certify that she is loyal 
both to her work and to the United 
States. She speaks good English. She 
comes from a nation whose people make 
the finest kind of citizens. She is liked 
in the community, and the hospital 
wants to retain her services. The com- 
mittee felt that under all the circum- 
stances, and in spite of the fact that the 
Department of Justice took a contrary 
view, this girl was worthy of being per- 
mitted to remain in the United States, 
in spite of the fact that permitting her 
to do so is technically a discrimination 
sais others who might wish to come 

ere. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Was the com- 
mittee unanimous in its decision? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It was. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I withhold any 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 1127) for the relief of Sirkka Siiri 
Saarelainen was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 1950) for the relief of 
certain consultants formerly employed 
by the Technical Industrial Intelligence 
Committee of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, by 
request, it has been suggested that the 
bill may be passed over until the next 
call of the calendar because of uncer- 
tainty respecting two phases of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


FRANZ EUGENE LAUB 


The bill (H. R. 3467) for the relief of 
Franz Eugene Laub was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

KARL FREDERICK KUCKER 


The bill (H. R. 4804) to record the 
lawful admission to the United States for 
permanent residence of Karl Frederick 
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Kucker was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

EIKO NAKAMURA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 555) for the relief of Eiko Naka- 
mura, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That the provisions of the immigration 
laws relating to the exclusion of aliens in- 
admissible because of race shall not here- 
after apply to Eiko Nakamura, Tokyo, Japan, 
the Japanese fiancée of James L. West, a 
citizen of the United States and an honorably 
discharged veteran of World War II, and that 
Eiko Nakamura may be eligible for a visa as a 
nonimmigrant temporary visitor for a period 
of 3 months: Provided, That the administra- 
tive authorities find that the said Eiko Naka- 
murg is coming to the United States with a 
bona fide intention of being married to said 
James L. West, and that she is found other- 
wise admissible under the immigration laws. 
In the event the marriage between the above- 
named parties does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of said Eiko Naka- 
mura, she shall be required to depart from 
the United States and upon feilure to do so 
shall be deported in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 19 and 20 of the Im- 
migration Act of February 5, 1917 (U. S. C., 
title 8, secs. 155 and 156). In the event the 
marriage between the above-named parties 
shall occur within 3 months after the entry 
of said Eiko Nakamura, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to record the 
lawful admission for permanent residence of 
said Eiko Nakamura as of the date of her 
entry into the United States, upon the pay- 
ment by her of the required fees and head 
taxes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


WILLIAM (VASILIOS) KOTSAKIS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 787) for the relief of William 
(Vasilios) Kotsakis, which has been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment to. strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of immigration and 
naturalization laws, William (Vasilios) Kot- 
sakis shall be considered to be the natural- 
born son of Mr. and Mrs. Nick Canelis, of 
Billings, Mont., citizens of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


TORIKO TATEUCHI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1166) for the relief of Toriko 
Tateuchi, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert: 


That the provisions of the immigration 
laws relating to the exclusion of aliens in- 
admissible because of race shall not hereafter 
apply to Toriko Tateuchi, Tokyo, Japan, the 
Japanese fiancée of Richard D. S. Kwak, a 
citizen of the United States and an honorably 
discharged veteran of World War II, and that 
Toriko Tateuchi may be eligible for a visa 
as a nonimmigrant temporary visitor for a 
period of 3 months: Provided, That the ad- 
ministrative authorities find that the said 
Toriko Tateuchi is coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
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married to said Richard D, S. Kwak, and 
that she is found otherwise admissible under 
the immigration laws. In the event the mar- 
riage between the above-named parties does 
not occur within 3 months after the entry of 
said Toriko Tateuchi, she shall be required 
to depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in accord- 
ance with the provisions of sections 19 and 
20 of the Immigration Act of February 5, 
1917 (U. S. C., title 8, secs. 155 and 156). In 
the event the marriage between the above- 
named parties shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of said Toriko Tateuchi, the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to record the lawful admission for perma- 
nent residence of said Toriko Tateuchi as of 
the date of her entry into the United States, 
upon the payment by her of the required fees 
and head taxes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada, chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, why the provision was 
stricken from the Senate bill which re- 
quired a deduction of one number from 
the immigration quota of the nation of 
which this applicant was a national. 
These individual bills, as I understand, 
are all supposed to carry. the provision 
which would charge the individual ad- 
mitted to the quota of the country from 
which the individual comes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I might say in ex- 
planation that this party is the fiancée of 
an individual already in the United 
States, who is an American citizen. The 
bill would permit the Japanese fiancée of 
an honorably discharged veteran of the 
World War, a citizen of the United States, 
to come to this country. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understood the 
Senate was now considering Senate bill 
787, Calendar 631. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say to the Senator from 
Georgia that Senate bill 787 was passed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; that bill was 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are 
now considering Senate bill 1166, Calen- 
dar 632. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was undertaking to 
eet a recognition to object to Senate 

ill 787. 


WILLIAM (VASILIOS) KOTSAKIS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to reconsideration of the vote 
by which Senate bill 787 was passed? 
Without objection, the votes by which 
the bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, are reconsidered, and the Senate 
will return to consideration of that bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
compelled to object to Senate bill 787 
unless there is a satisfactory explana- 
tion as to why the person who is to be 
admitted to`the United States as a 
permanent resident shall not be charged 
up to the immigration quota of the 
country from which he comes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I may say by way 
of explanation that the sole purpose of 
the þill is to provide for the admission 
into the United States for permanent 
residence of a 7-year-old war orphan, 
native and citizen of Greece, whose par- 
ents were killed during World War II. 
The beneficiary is a nephew by adoption 
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of Mr. and Mrs. Nick Canelis, citizens of 
the United States and residents of Bill- 
ings, Mont. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the bill as it was intro- 
duced in the Senate, because it does prop- 
erly determine that “the Secretary shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the nonpref- 
erence category of the first available im- 
migration quota for nationals of Greece.” 
The Senate committee struck out that 
language from the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. He is an adopted 
son, and thereby becomes non- quota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Georgia object? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ask that the bill be 
passed over until I have an opportunity 
to read the letter from the Secretary of 
State. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over to the foot of the 
calendar. 


TORIKO TATEUCHI 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next bill has already been stated, and 
the committee amendment has been 
agreed to. The amendment agreed to 
was to strike out all over the enacting 
clause, and insert new language. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1166) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


DANIEL KIM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1466) for the relief of Daniel 
Kim, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 2, line 3, after the 
word “canceled,” to insert “Upon the 
enactment of this act the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct 1 number from 
the quota for Korea for the first year 
that such quota is available.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

CHRISTINE KONO 


The Senate proceeded So consider the 
bill (H. R. 1625) for the relief of Chris- 
tine Kono, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That the provisions of the immigration 
laws relating to the exclusion of aliens inad- 
missible because of race shall not hereafter 
apply to Christine Kono, the Dutch-Japanese 
fiancée of Charles Kramer, a citizen of the 
United States and an honorably discharged 
veteran of World War II, and that Christine 
Kono may be eligible for a visa as a nonimmi- 
grant temporary visitor for a period of 3 
months: Provided, That the administrative 
authorities find that the said Christine Kono 
is coming to the United States with a bona 
fide intention of being married to Charles 
Kramer, and that she is found otherwise ad- 
missible under the immigration laws. In the 
event the marriage between the above-named 
parties does not cccur within 3 months after 
the entry of said Christine Kono, she shall 
be required to depart from the United States 
and upon failure to do so shall be deported 
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in accordance with the provisions of sections 
19 and 20 of the Immigration Act of Febru- 
ary 5, 1917 (U. S. C., title 8, secs. 155 and 
156). In the event the marriage between 
the above-named parties shall occur within 
3 months after the entry of said Christine 
Kono, the Attorney General is authorized and 
directed to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of said Christine Kono, 
as of the date of her entry into the United 
States, upon the payment by her of the re- 
quired fees and head tax. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

TEIKO HORIKAWA AND YOSHIKO 
HORIKAWA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2084) for the relief of Teiko 
Horikawa and Yoshiko Morikawa, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 

That, in the administration of the im- 
migration and naturalization laws, provi- 
sions of section 13 (c) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, which exclude from 
admission to the United States persons who 
are ineligible to citizenship, shall not apply 
to Teiko and Yoshiko Horikawa, minor twin 
stepdaughters of David Bailey Carpenter, a 
World War II veteran who married Yoshi 
Horikawa Higo, a Japanese national and the 
mother of such minor stepdaughters, on 
August 6, 1947, and for the purpose of the im- 
migration and naturalization laws, Teiko and 
Yoshiko Morikawa, shall be considered to 
be the natural-born daughters of their step- 
father, David Bailey Carpenter. 


The amendment was greed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


DENISE SIMEON BOUTANT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2850) for the relief of Denise 
Simeon Boutant, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, notwithstanding the provisions of 
law which make ineligible for permanent 
residence persons who are racially ineligible 
to citizenship, the Attormey General shall 
record the lawful admission for permanent 
residence of Denise Simeon Boutant, now 
Denise Simeon Boutant Peterson, who is the 
legal wife of William 8. Peterson, a United 
States citizen, as of December 1948, at which 
time she was temporarily admitted into the 
United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

G. BRINTON FAGEN 


The bill (S. 586) for the relief of G. 
Brinton Fagen was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
since the enactment of this legislation 
will cost the Government about $5,000, 
I think we should have from the dis- 
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tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary an explanation of the 
bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN, I have no idea, Mr. 
President, why it would cost the Govern- 
ment that amount. Is the Senator 
referring to Senate bill 586? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Yes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
bill was originally introduced for the 
benefit of just one person. In its in- 
vestigation of the case, the Judiciary 
Committee discovered there were 249 
civilian employees or former employees 
of the Navy Department who were in 
exactly similar circumstances. 

What happened is that, beginning in 
January of 1942, the Navy Department 
began recruiting civilians to man naval 
supply depots at Mechanicsburg and 
Harrisburg, Pa. They were sent to the 
Navy Yard at Philadelphia for training. 
Authorization for the payment of travel 
and per diem allowances for these men 
was not issued by the Navy Department 
until April 8, 1942, by which time a sub- 
stantial number of these men had al- 
ready gone to the Philadeiphia Navy 
Yard. They went under verbal orders 
with the understanding that all expenses 
during their temporary duty there would 
be borne by them. Because of the fact. 
that some of these men had gone to 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard with such 
instructions before the travel authoriza- 
tion was received, the Navy Department 
never used the authorization, and con- 
tinued to send men to the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard with the verbal understand- 


‘ing that they would be required to bear 


all of their own expenses. 

The Navy Department now considers 
that a mistake has been made, appar- 
ently, although it does not directly say 
so. The Department does say, however, 
that these employees are entitled to re- 
imbursement for the expenses they in- 
curred incident to their temporary duty 
at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

It was the view of the committee that 
the case of the particular individual for 
whose relief the bill was introduced was 
a worthy one, and that he should be com- 
pensated. However, the committee felt 
it would be improper to compensate him 
without taking care of all the others in 
similar circumstances. Accordingly, the 
committee asked the Navy Department 
to draft a bill which would take care of 
all 249 of these men; and the committee 
amendment will have that result. The 
net cost to the Government will be ap- 
proximately $95,000. 

A hurried reading of the Navy Depart- 
ment’s report to the committee would 
indicate that the Navy Department is 
opposed to this bilk If Senators will 
read carefully, they will see this is not 
the case. The Navy Department stated 
it was opposed to the bill to reimburse 1 
of these 249 civilians, without also reim- 
busing the others; but the Department 
favors the bill as amended by the com- 
mittee. The Department of Justice has 
concurred in this recommendation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, what 
is going to be done to the naval officers 
who made such a dreadful error? 
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Mr. McCARRAN. I cannot answer 
that question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 586) 
for the relief of G. Brinton Fagen, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, such sum or sums as may 
be required by the Secretary of the Navy to 
pay the claims for travel and per diem allow- 
ance in Heu of subsistence at the rate of $4 
per day, of civilian personnel who were as- 
signed to temporary duty at the Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa., during the calendar year 
1942 for the purpose of receiving training 
preparatory to employment at the Naval Sup- 
ply Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa., and the Naval 
Diesel Supply Depot, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of certain civilian 
personnel employed by the Navy Depart- 
ment, for expenses incurred incident to 
temporary duty performed at the Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., in 1942.” 


PROHIBITION OF SALE IN THE DISTRICT 
OF CERTAIN ROCKFISH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1870) prohibiting the sale in the 
District of Columbia of rockfish weigh- 
ing more than 15 pounds. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr, McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this bill is to prohibit the 
sale in the District of Columbia of rock- 
fish, sometimes called striped bass, 
weighing more than 15 pounds, as a pro- 
tective measure for this species of fish. 

The Chesapeake Bay and its tribu- 
taries are the natural home of the 
striped bass. Maryland controls the 
waters of the Potomac River up to the 
high-water line on Virginia’s shores. 
Virginia claims jurisdiction over the 
waters of its creeks and bays from point 
to point on the Virginia shore line. 

In Maryland no one is permitted to 
keep or sell a rockfish over 15 pounds, 
and Virginia has a limit of 25 pounds on 
the rockfish. 

At present the District of Columbia 
has no limit in poundage, but a minimum 
length of 11 inches is required. The re- 
sult of these conflicting laws has made 
the District of Columbia a market place 
for the disposal of fish which come up 
the Potomac River in large numbers to 
spawn. If the practice of commercial 
fishermen taking the fish in large num- 
bers from the river continues, the species 
will eventually disappear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is-on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 899 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish a code of 
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law for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901, as amended (D. C. Code, 1940 
edition, sec. 22-1605), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec, 899. Striped bass: It shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person to offer for sale, to expose 
for sale, or to sell, in the District of Columbia, 
at any time during the year, any striped 
bass, locally called rockfish, which is less than 
12 inches in length (measured from the tip 
of the nose to the tip of the tail), or more 
than 15 pounds in weight.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall become effective 30 
days after the date of its enactment. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4177) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year 1950, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 653) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill 
is the unfinished business of the Senate. 
The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 195) to assist States in 
collecting sales and use taxes on cigar- 
ettes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, this 
bill will have to go over, because it is 
controversial. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


PAYMENT OF TAX ON FERMENTED MALT 
LIQUORS—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5114) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code to permit the use 
of additional means, including stamp 
machines, for payment of tax on fer- 
mented malt liquors, provide for estab- 
lishment of brewery bottling house on 
brewery premises, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Over. 

Mr.GEORGE. Mr. President, this bill 
is desired by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and by the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue. It does not affect tax lia- 
bility at all. It merely provides for the 
use of certain machines in the measure- 
ment of malt liquors, and permits the 
withdrawal from the brewery for bottling 
purposes of beer, so that the tax is not 
paid until the beer is bottled and sold. 
I hope the objection will be withdrawn, 
because the bill is desired by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. It would 
greatly expedite their handling of malt 
liquors and beer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


ISSUANCE OF SUBPENAS IN CONNECTION 


WITH INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL PERMITS, 
ETC.—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 3905) to amend section 
3121 of the Internal Revenue Code was 
announced as next in order. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, this bill 
will necessarily go over, although it is 
my purpose to call it up at some time 
during the session. Certain amend- 
ments have been attached to the bill 
affecting excise taxes. Therefore, it 
could not be considered under the 5-min- 
ute rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

CELEBRATION OF ONE HUNDREDTH AN- 

NIVERSARY OF BUILDING OF THE SOO 

LOCKS—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2083) to provide for the 
preparation of a plan for the celebration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
building of the Soo locks was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Over. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
may I inquire which Senator objected to 
the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I did. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let me say to 
the Senator that this bill involves no 
expenditure of any nature whatever. It 
merely provides for the cooperation of 
the Federal Government, through an 
honorary commission, with the Michigan 
commission in preparing for the celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the greatest 
waterway in the United States, or in the 
New World. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, may I 
say in furtherance of that which has been 
said by the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan that the Judiciary Committee was 
unanimous in approval of the bill, and 
felt that it would serve a very useful 
purpose. It could imagine no practical 
reason for objection. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The bill has al- 
ready passed the House. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr, President, there is 
no question about my feeling for the 
Senator from Michigan and the Senator 
from Maryland; but notwithstanding 
that, I must object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


FLAG DAY 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 103) 
designating June 14 of each year as Flag 
Day was announced as next in order. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, an 
identical measure is Calendar 699, House 
Joint Resolution 170, which has passed 
the House. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be substituted for the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 170? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 170) designating 
June 14 of each year as Flag Day was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate Joint Resolution 103 is 
indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I may 
say that that action is agreeable to 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers], who is the sponsor of this 
legislation. 
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LEASE OF FEDERAL CORRECTIONAL IN- 
STITUTION AT SANDSTONE, MINN., TO 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


The bill (S. 1949) to authorize the 
lease of the Federal correctional insti- 
tution at Sandstone, Minn., to the State 
of Minnesota, was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized to lease to the State of 
Minnesota, upon such terms and conditions 
as he may see fit, all lands, buildings, equip- 
ment, and other facilities of the Federal cor- 
rectional institution at Sandstone, Minn., 
not required for use by the Department of 
Justice. The agreement of the State of Min- 
nesota to protect, repair, and maintain such 
property and to return it to the Department 
of Justice in as good condition as when 
leased, reasonable wear and tear excepted, 
may constitute the sole consideration tor any 
such lease. Any such lease shall continue 
in effect until terminated (1) by either 
party upon not less than 18 months’ notice 
to the other, or (2) by agreement of both 
parties. 

Sec. 2. The Attorney General shall con- 
sider any proposals which may be made by 
the State of Minnesota for the transfer to it 
of any of the property described in the first 
section of this act, anc shall report the same, 
together with his recommendations, to the 
Congress. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby ceded to the State 
of Minnesota, for th- duration of any lease 
of any property to it pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this act, the jurisdiction thereto- 
fore vested in the United States over such 
property. 


WIDOW OF ROBERT V. HOLLAND 


The bill (S. 1834) for the relief of the 
widow of Robert V. Holland was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Air Force shall cause to be paid, out of 
funds appropriated for pay of the Air Force 
current at the time of payment, to the widow 
of Robert V. Holland (ASN O-32325), late a 
major in the United States Air Force, who 
died on December 5, 1947, such sum as would 
otherwise have been paid to said widow as a 
death gratuity under the act of December 
17, 1919, as amended (U. S. C., title 10, sec. 
903), had the said Robert V. Holland died 
while in a pay status and while holding the 
ran” of major on the date of his death. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2192) to authorize the ad- 
justment of the lineal position of cer- 
tain officers of the naval service, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


RESTOCKING OF GAME IN EGLIN FIELD 
RESERVE—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 2418) to authorize re- 
stocking, propagation, and conservation 
of game in the Eglin Field Reserve was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator kindly withhold his objection 
to permit an explanation? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I withhold the ob- 
jection. 


The 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, all the 
bill does is to permit the Army Air Forces 
to use the fees collected from those who 
hunt and fish in this Army reservation 
for the restocking of the fish and game 
on the reservation. I am sure that the 
able Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lonce! is familiar with this situation. 
This is the great proving ground at 
Eglin Field, consisting of about half a 
million acres of land owned by the United 
States Government. It is patrolled and 
protected by the personnel of the Army 
Air Forces, because they drop bombs in 
there as a part of their experimentation. 

All that is proposed is to allow the 
Army Air Forces to take the fees which 
those who hunt and fish there pay to the 
Federal Government in addition to the 
fees they pay to the State of Florida, 
and use the money—only about $10,000 
a year—for restocking the game and fish 
on that reservation. 

The bill is approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget and by the Fish and Wildlife 
Division of the Department of the In- 
terior. It certainly does not seem neces- 
sary to have the inspection of the In- 
terior Department duplicating that of 
the Army Air Forces in this protected 
area of land belonging to and under the 
jurisdiction of the Army Air Forces, 

In view of the small amount and the 
reasonableness of the proposal, as well 
as the public interest involved, I hope 
that the Senator may find that he did 
not fully understand the facts when he 
made his objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


LOAN OF CERTAIN PROPERTY TO NA- 
TIONAL VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


The bill (H. R. 4646) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and the Secretary of the Air 
Force to lend certain property to national 


veterans’ organizations, and for other - 


purposes, was announced as next in 
order. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
in the light of the fact that the Army is 
opposed to the bill, on the ground of 
shortage of stocks of materials and sup- 
plies, I should like to know what the 
cost of the bill would be. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, let me say 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey that under existing law the Sec- 
retary of the Army is authorized to lend 
such property as cots, blankets, pillows, 
mattresses, bed sacks, unoccupied bar- 
racks, and other available articles of 
equipment to recognized national vet- 
erans’ associations for use at State or 
national conventions, all expense of 
delivery and return to be borne by the 
organization concerned. 

This bill would expand the law so as 
to give the same authority to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the Secretary of 
the Air Force, and would also include na- 
tional youth, athletic, or recreation tour- 
naments conducted by national veterans’ 
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organizations in the same category as 


conventions, 

The bill also provides that, in addition 
to.the return of the cost of delivery, the 
veterans’ organization shall also be re- 
sponsible for the cost of rehabilitation 
or replacement of any articles lost. 

I beg to advise the distinguished Sen- 
ator that the bill was reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Armed 
Services, and has the approval of the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of the Air Force. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I have not had an answer to my question 
as to what the probable cost will be. 

Mr. HUNT. No cost at all is involved. 
The bill provides that those who borrow 
the equipment shall make payment for 
any property that is lost or destroyed. 
No cost to the Government is involved. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I withhold objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection the bill (H. R. 
4646) was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


QUALIFICATION OF RESERVES UNDER 
TITLE II OF PUBLIC LAW 810 


The bill (S. 1939) to amend seciion 302 
(c) of the Army and Air Force Vitaliza- 
tion and Retirement Equalization Act of 
1948 was announced as next in order. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
there is on the calendar House bill 5508, 
Calendar No. 738, which is identical with 
the Senate bill. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the House bill be substi- 
tuted for the Senate bill and be now 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 5508) to amend the Army and Air 
Force Vitalization and Retirement Equal- 
ization Act of 1948 was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I ask unani- 
mous consent that Senate bill 1939 be in- 
definitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROHIBITION OF EMPLOYMENT OF CER- 
TAIN PERSONNEL OF THE RFC BY 
OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


The bill (S. 1871) to amend the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act to 
prohibit the employment of certain per- 
sonnel of the corporation by organiza- 
tions receiving loans or other financial 
assistance therefrom was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of this 
measure as it is now sought to be 
amended? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
original bill provided for a 5-year period 
during which employment of the person- 
nel of the RFC by borrowers from that 
organization was prohibited. 

As proposed to be amended, that period 
would be reduced to 2 years. That con- 
forms with the policy regarding the Sur- 
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plus Property Act and the policy apply- 
ing to employees of the Government who 
leave the Government service to prose- 
cute against the Government claims 
which were pending while they were em- 
ployed in the service of the Government. 

The only purpose is to prevent an em- 
ployee who has exercised any discretion 
in the granting of such loans from ac- 
cepting a position with the borrower be- 
fore a certain period of time has passed. 
There have been several cases of that 
sort, and I think a bad practice has ex- 
isted. 

This measure comes unanimously from 
the committee. It represents nothing 
new in governmental practice, but this 
policy has not previously been applied to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

In view of the large size of the loans 
made, and so forth, I think it would be 
good public policy to place such a prohibi- 
tion in the law. No appropriation of 
funds at all is called for by this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I have no objec- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the Senate 


- proceeded to consider the bill, which had 


been reported from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That subsection 4 (b) of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

(4) Each loan made hereafter by the Cor- 
poration to any borrower pursuant to para- 
graphs (1) or (2) of subsection (a) of this 
section shall be conditioned upon the execu- 
tion of an agreement between the Corpora- 


tion and such borrower by which such bor- ` 


rower shall undertake that it will not, with- 
in 2 years after the date of the making of 
such loan, employ, tender any office or em- 
ployment to, or retain for professional serv- 
ices any person who on the date such loan 
was made or within 1 year prior thereto 
shall have served as a director of the Corpor- 
ation, or as an officer, attorney, agent, or 
employee of the Corporation occupying a 
position which the Board by resolution shall 
have determined to involve the exercise of 
discretion with respect to the making of 
loans to borrowers pursuant to paragraphs 
(1) or (2) of subsection (a) of this section 
unless 

(A) the Corporation shall have deter- 
mined that such person, on the date such 
loan was made and within 1 year prior there- 
to, was employed by the Corporation only in 
& branch or field office of the Corporation 
which did not, and under ordinary proce- 
dures of the Corporation would not, perform 
any function in connection with the negotia- 
tion, modification, supervision, or collection 
of such loan; or 

“(B) such person (i) shall be employed at 
the request of the Board upon its determi- 
nation by resolution that such amendment 
is advisable to safeguard the interests of 
the Corporation, (ii) will receive compen- 
sation from the Corporation for such employ- 
ment, and (iii) will receive no compensation 
from such borrower for such employment: 
Provided, That compensation so paid by the 
Corporation shall be deemed to be a non- 
administrative expense of the Corporation. 
As used in this paragraph, the term ‘loan’ 
shall include any extension of financial as- 
sistance, by loan or otherwise, pursuant to 
this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR THE JUVENILE 
COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
pill (S. 1350) to provide for an additional 
judge for the juvenile court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments, which were, on page 1, line 
3, after the words “of the”, to strike out 
“act cited as the ‘Juvenile Court Act of 
the District of Columbia,’ approved June 
1, 1938” and insert “Juvenile Court Act 
of the District of Columbia”; in line 9, 
after the words “with the“, to insert 
“advice and”; on page 2, line 4, after the 
word “appointment”, to insert “be a 
resident of the District of Columbia or of 
the metropolitan area of the District 
residing within a distance of 20 miles 
from the boundaries of the District”; in 
line 11, after “United States”, to strike 
out “The judge with the longest service 
in office shall be the chief judge of the 
juvenile court and its chief administra- 
tive officer”; in line 13, after the amend- 
ment just above stated, to insert “The 
President shall designate one of the 
judges to be the chief judge of the 
juvenile court. The chief judge shall 
serve as the chief administrative officer 
of the court.“; after line 23, to strike out: 


Sec. 2. The existing term of 6 years pre- 
scribed for the judge of the juvenile court 
-in section 19 of the Juvenile Court Act of 
June 1, 1938, shall not continue beyond 
August 12, 1952, regardless of the appoint- 
ment and confirmation of a successor. 


On page 3, after line 4, to insert: 


Src. 2. The two positions of judge of the 
juvenile court of the District of Columbia 
provided for by section 19 of the Juvenile 
Court Act of the District of Columbia as 
amended by the first section of this act shall 
be in addition to the position of the present 
Judge of the juvenile court which is to be 
abolished pursuant to the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the appointment of an 
additional judge for the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia”, appproved June 20, 
1949, 


On page 3, line 14, after the word “of”, 
to strike out said act of June 1, 1938” 
and insert the “the Juvenile Court Act 
of the District of Columbia”; in line 19, 
after “Sec. 4”, to strike out The said act 
of June 1, 1938” and insert “Such act”; 
and on page 4, after line 13, to insert: 


Sec. 6. Section 28 of the Juvenile Court 
Act of the District of Columbia is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “Daily statistics concerning 
cases, complaints, and other matters before 
the court, including court action thereon, 
shall be made available to the public, ex- 
cept that with regard to juvenile offenses 
and related matters, names, addresses, and 
records of the individual respondents or 
complainants shall be kept confidential.” 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 19 of the 
Juvenile Court Act of the District of Colum- 
bia is hereby amended so as to read as 
follows: T 

“Sec. 19. The juvenile court of the District 
of Columbia shall consist of two judges 
learned in the law and appointed by the 
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President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. Each judge hereafter 
appointed shall serve for a term of 10 years 
or until his successor is appointed and con- 
firmed. To be eligible for appointment as 
judge of the juvenile court a person must 
have been a member of the bar of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for at least 5 years imme- 
diately preceding his appointment, be a resi- 
dent of the District of Columbia or of the 
metropolitan area of the District residing 
within a distance of 20 miles from the bound- 
aries of the District, and have a knowledge 
of social problems and procedures and an 
understanding of child psychology. Each 
judge shall, before entering upon the duties 
of his office, take the oath prescribed for 
judges of the courts of the United States. 
The President shall designate one of the 
Judges to be the chief judge of the juvenile 
court. The chief judge shall serve as the 
chief administrative officer of the court. 
During the temporary absence or disability 
of the chief judge the associate judge of the 
juvenile court shall act as the chief admin- 
istrative officer of the court. The salary of 
the chief judge shall be equal to the salary 
of the chief judge of the municipal court for 
the District of Columbia and the salary of 
the associate judge shall be equal to the 
salary of an associate judge of the municipal 
court for the District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 2. The two positions of judge of the 
juvenile court of the District of Columbia 
provided for by section 19 of the Juvenile 
Court Act of the District of Columbia as 
amended by the first section of this act shall 
be in addition to the position of the present 
judge of the juvenile court which is to be 
abolished pursuant to the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the appointment of an 
additional judge for the juvenile court of 
the District of Columbia,” approved June 20, 
1949. 

Sec. 3. Section 20 of the Juvenile Court 
Act of the District of Columbia is hereby 
amended by striking out the word “the” 
where it first appears before the word “Judge” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“either.” 

Sec. 4. Such act is amended as follows: 

(a) By changing the word “judge” wher- 
ever it appears in section 3 thereof to the 
word Judges.“ 

(b) By inserting the word chief“ between 
the words “the judge” when the same appear 
in sections 22 and 24. 

(c) By striking out the word “the” where 


the same appears before the word “judge” in 


sections 26 and 33 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “a.” 

(d) By striking out the word “judge” 
whenever the same appears in section 23 
thereof and inserting the word “court” in 
lieu thereof and by striking out the word 
“he” wherever the same appears in section 
23 and inserting the word “it” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 5. Wherever in the Code of Laws for 
the District of Columbia reference is made 
to the judge of the juvenile court such ref- 
erence shall be construed to mean any judge 
of the juvenile court except as otherwise spe- 
cifically provided in this act. 

Sec. 6. Section 28 of the Juvenile Court 
Act of the District of Columbia is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “Daily statistics concerning 
cases, complaints, and other matters before 
the court, including court action thereon, 
shall be made available to the public, except 
that with regard to juvenile offenses and re- 
lated matters, names, addresses, and records 
of the individual respondents or complain- 
ants shall be kept confidential.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for two judges for the 
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Juvenile Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes.” 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4830) making appro- 
priations for foreign aid for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, let the 
bill go over. It is the pending business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 


UNITED STATES CODE RELATING TO THE 
COAST GUARD 


The bill (H. R. 4566) to revise, codify, 
and enact into law, title 14 of the United 
States Code, entitled “Coast Guard,” was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to revise, codify, 
and enact into positive law, title 14 of 
the United States Code. As the Senator 
from Kansas knows, it is the established 
policy to enact into positive law the vari- 
ous titles, and this is the ninth of the 
series, with 41 yet to go. This measure 
represents about 2 years of work. 

In our preparation of the bill, it was 
our intention, and we carried it through, 
to make no substantive changes at all in 
the law. Our every effort in conjunction 
with the House committee was merely 
to revise and codify the preexisting law. 

Of course it was necessary in a few 
particulars, by reason of outdated pro- 
visions, to bring them into conformity 
with existing law; but there was no ma- 
terial change. 

In order to be certain that we did not 
alter the existing law on the subject 
matter, we had the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries and the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce collaborate with us; 
and we are given every assurance that 
there is no change in the existing law. 

The bill was unanimously approved by 
both committees, and it was passed unan- 
imously by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Was there any ob- 
jection on the part of the Coast Guard? 

Mr. O’CONOR. No. On the con- 
trary, their representatives worked with 
us throughout the entire matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, I have no objec- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are a large number of amendments to 
this bill, and the Chair understands they 
are purely technical in character. 
Without objection, the amendments will 
be considered en bloc. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to en 
bloc, as follows: 

On page 18, under the heading “Sec. 186, 
Civilian instructors”, after the word “civil- 
ian”, to strike out “instructions” and insert 
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“instructors”; on page 22, after “425. Re- 
tiring boards”, to insert: 


“SPECIAL PROVISIONS 


“431. Personnel of former Life Saving Service, 
“432. Personnel of former Lighthouse Service. 
“433, Personnel of former Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation and Bu- 
reau of Customs.” 
On page 41, after the 12th line, to insert: 
“SPECIAL PROVISIONS 


“g 431. Personnel of former Life Saving 
Service. 

“(a) If any keeper or member of a crew 
of a coast Guard station shall be so disabled 
by reason of any wound or injury received 
or disease contracted in the Coast Guard in 
the line of duty as to unfit hn for the per- 
formance of duty, such disability to be de- 


termined in such manner as shall be pre- 


scribed in the regulation of the Coast Guard, 
he shall be continued upon the rolls of the 
Coast Guard and entitled to receive his full 
pay during the continuance of such dis- 
ability, not to exceed the period of one year, 
unless the Commandant shall recommend, 
upon a statement of facts, the extension of 
the period through a portion or the whole 
of another year, and said recommendation 
receive the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury as just and reasonable; but in no 
case shall said disabled keeper or member 
of a crew be continued upon the rolls or 
receive pay for a longer period than two 
years. 

“(b) Any individual who served in the for- 
mer Life Saving Service of the United States 
as a keeper or surfman, and who on account 
of being so disabled by reason of a wound or 
injury received or disease or loss of sight con- 
tracted in such service in line of duty as to 
unfit htm for the performance of duty was 

_continued upon the rolls of the Service for 
an aggregate period of 1 year or more under 
the provisions of subsection (a) of this sec- 

tion, and who ceased to be a member of such 
Service on account of such disability, which 
disability has been continuous up to and 
meluding April 14, 1930, shall, upon making 
due proof of such facts in accordance with 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe, be awarded 
compensation ior such injury at the rate of 
100 percent of the pay he was receiving at 
the time of his separation from such Service, 
such compensation to commence from April 
14, 1940, and continue during his natural 
life. No such individual shall receive a pen- 
sion, pay, or other allowance under any other 
law of the United States for the same period 
for which he receives retired pay under the 
provisions of this section. 

“(c) No agent, attorney, or other person 
engaged in preparing, presenting, or prose- 
cuting any claim under the provisions of sub- 
section (b) of this section shall, directly or 
indirectly, contract for, demand, receive, or 
retain for such services in preparing, pre- 
senting, or prosecuting such claim a sum 
greater than $10, which sum shall be payable 
only on the order of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; and any person who shall violate 
any of the provisions of this subsection, or 
shall wrongfully withhold from the claim- 
ant the whole or any part of retired pay al- 
lowed or due such claimant under said sub- 
section, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof shall, 
for each and every offense, be fined not ex- 
ceeding $500 or be imprisoned not exceeding 
1 year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 


“§ 432. Personnel of former Lighthouse 
Service. 

(a) Any person of the former Lighthouse 
Service commissioned as an officer in the 
Coast Guard shall be an extra number in his 
grade and in the grades to which he may 
be promoted. He shall take precedence (1) 


with other officers commissioned in his grade 
In lieu thereof additional annual compensa- 


from the former Lighthouse Service as the 
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of the Treasury may determine, 
and (2) with other line officers in his grade 
in accordance with the respective dates of 
their commissions in such grade. He shall be 
eligible for promotion, if otherwise quali- 
fied, at such time as the officer in a regular 
number in line of promotion next above him 
on the seniority list becomes eligible for pro- 
motion; or if there be no such officer in his 
grade, he shall be eligible for promotion, if 
otherwise qualified, when a vacancy occurs in 
the next higher grade. An Officer so com- 
missioned shall be assigned to duty for which 
he is specially qualified, and professional ex- 
aminations for promotion given to such offi- 
cer shall embrace only subjects which per- 
tain to the duty to which he is assigned. 

“(b) Each vacancy (1) hereafter occurring 
in the extra numbers of such Officers; (2) 
existing on August 5, 1939, in positions in 
the Lighthouse Service formerly held by per- 
sonnel eligible for such commissions; and 
(3) created by the retirement, resignation, 
death, or separation from the service for any 
other cause, of such personnel who do not 
possess the qualifications prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or who, being 
qualified, do not accept a commission there- 
under, shall operate to increase by one the 
total authorized number of line officers of the 
Coast Guard. 

“(c) All persons of the former Lighthouse 
Service commissioned, appointed, or enlisted 
in the Coast Guard shall be subject to all 
laws and regulations for the government of 
the Coast Guard, and nothing contained in 
this title shall be construed to prevent the 
application to any of such persons of laws 
and regulations concerning the military 
discipline of commissioned and warrant offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the Coast Guard. 

“(d) In computing length of service, for 
the purpose of retirement in the Coast 
Guard, of any person of the former Light- 
house Service commissioned, appointed, or 
enlisted in the Coast Guard, there shall be 
included all service computable for retire- 
ment under the provisions of section 763 of 
title 33; and after July 1, 1948, in computing 
longevity for the purpose of pay of such per- 
son there shall be included all service of such 
person in the Lighthouse Service. 

“(e) No person so commissioned, appoint- 
ed, or enlisted in the Coast, Guard shall suffer 
any reduction in the total of the annual 
compensation and allowances which he was 
receiving on the date of his commission, 
appointment, or enlistment. Upon his re- 
tirement from active duty in the Coast 
Guard, the retired pay of any person so com- 
missioned, appointed, or enlisted, shall not 
be less than an annuity computed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 763 
of title 33, substituting, however, for the 
purposes of such computation, the annual 
compensation which he was receiving on the 
date of his commission, appointment, or en- 
listment in the Coast Guard for the average 
annual pay received by him for the last 5 
years of service. 

„() Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the civil-service classification laws 
and titles II and III of the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1945 shall not apply to civilian 
keepers of lighthouses and to civilians em- 
ployed on lightships and other vessels of the 
Coast Guard. 

“(g) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Coast Guard 
may prescribe the hours of duty and the pay 
of civilian keepers of lighthouses and civil- 
ians employed on Hghtships and other vessels 
of the Coast Guard, but such personnel may 
be called upon for duty in emergency cir- 
cumstances or otherwise at any time or all 
times. The existing system governing the 
pay of such employees may be continued or 
changed except that overtime compensation, 
night differential, and extra pay for duty on 
holidays shall not be paid to such employees. 
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tion may be authorized, which may be pre- 
ecribed either as a fixed differential or as a 
percentage of the basic compensation other- 
wise applicable to such employees. In no 
case shall basic compensation exceed $3,750 
per annum, except that nothing contained in 
this subsection shall operate to decrease the 
basic compensation of any person employed 
by the Coast Guard on the date of enactment 
of this subsection, and in no case shall addi- 
tions thereto exceed 25 percent of such basic 
compensation. Provision may be made for 
compensatory absence from duty when con- 
ditions of employment result in confinement 
because of isolation or in long periods of con- 
tinuous duty; and provisions may likewise 
be made for extra allowance for service out- 
side of the continental limits of the United 
States. 

“The additional compensation authorized 
herein shall be included in any computation 
of compensation for purposes of the Light- 
house Service Retirement Act. 


“$ 433, Personnel of former Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation and Bu- 
reau of Customs. 


“(a) Included in the two thousand two 
hundred and fifty commissioned officers au- 
thorized by section 42 of this title shall be 
four hundred and fifty-three extra numbers 
to which the President is authorized to ap- 
point only the personnel of the former Bur- 
eau of Marine Inspection and Navigation and 
Bureau of Customs who on March 1, 1942, 
held the civil service rating of CAF-—9 or P-3, 
or above. In the event that any person from 
among the personnel eligible to fill such 
extra numbers does not qualify, or who, be- 
ing qualified does not accept a commission, 
the extra numbers not so filled shall be re- 
served pending the separation of such per- 
sons from the Coast Guard by retirement, 
transfer, resignation, death, or other cause. 
Upon such separation, each vacancy so re- 
served, and each vacancy created by the un- 
availability for appointment of such person- 
nel, or by the retirement, resignation, death, 
or other separation from the active military 
service of the Coast Guard of such personnel, 
shall increase by one the authorize number 
of line officers, and decrease by one the au- 
thorized number of extra numbers. 

“(b) Any person commissioned from the 
personnel of the former Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation and Bureau of 
Customs who on March 1, 1942, held civil- 
service rating of CAF-9 or P-3, or above, shall 
be an extra number in any rank to which he 
may be promoted. He shall be eligible for 
promotion, if otherwise qualified, at such 
time as the regular line officer who is his 
running mate becomes eligible for promo- 
tion, and shall be examined only with re- 
spect to those qualifications which pertain 
to his specialty. 

“(c) No personnel of the former Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation and Bu- 
reau of Customs who were transferred from 
those bureaus to the Coast Guard by Execu- 
tive Order 9083 and by Reorganization Plan 
No. 3, effective July 16, 1946, shall be re- 
quired to undergo further professional, 
physical, or mental examinations as a pre- 
requisite to original commissioning, ap- 
pointment, or enlistment, and the physical 
standards for such personnel while serving 
in the Regular Coast Guard shall not be 
greater than those applicable generally to 
civilian employees under civil-service laws 
and regulations. 

“(d) Any personnel of the former Bureau 
of Marine Inspection and Navigation and 
Bureau of Customs transferred from those 
bureaus to the Coast Guard by Executive Or- 
der 9083 and by Reorganization Plan No. 3, 
effective July 16, 1946, who enlist in the 
Coast Guard shall be subject to the provi- 
sions of subsections (c), and (e)—(h) of this 
section, 
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“(e) Accrued military leave of any person- 
nel of the former Bureau of Marine Inspec- 
tion and Bureau of Customs transferred from 
those bureaus to the Coast Guard by Execu- 
tive Order 9083 and by Reorganization Plan 
No. 3, effective July 16, 1946, who are mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard Reserve or the Naval 
Reserve on active duty, and who are com- 
missioned, appointed, or enlisted, shall be 
credited to them upon such commissioning, 
appointment, or enlistment. 

“(f) In computing length of service for 
purposes of retirement of personnel of the 
former Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation and Bureau of Customs trans- 
ferred from those bureaus to the Coast Guard 
by Executive Order 9083 and by Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 3, effective July 16, 1946, who 
are commissioned, appointed, or enlisted, 
there shall be included, in addition to all 
service now or hereafter creditable by law, 
all service as a civilian employee of the 
United States within the purview of sec- 
tions 691, 693, 698, 707, 709-715, 716-719, 720- 
725, 727-729, 730, 731, and 733 of title 5, 
such service to be classified as commis- 
sioned, warrant, or enlisted depending upon 
which status the person assumes upon his 
entry into the Regular Coast Guard. Service 
covering the same period shall not be 
counted more than once. 

“(g) Any such person shall not be en- 
titled to any retirement benefits under any 
laws relating to the retirement of civilian 
personnel of the Federal Government, but 
shall be entitled upon claim therefor to a 
return of the total contributions made by 
him to the retirement fund with interest 
thereon and, in addition, to eligibility for 
retirement benefits provided by law for mem- 
bers of the Regular Coast Guard, he shall, if 
his total service in the Federal Government, 
civil plus military, is 15 years or over, be 
entitled, upon reaching the statutory re- 
tirement age for military personnel of the 
Regular Coast Guard, to retirement pay 
amounting to 75 percent of his active-duty 
pay at the time of such retirement; and, in 
the administration of applicable laws for 
physical disability retirement, a disability 
shall be deemed to have been incurred in- 
cident to Coast Guard service if the cause 
of such disability is not due to vicious habits, 
intemperance, or misconduct. 

“(h) No personnel of the former Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation and Bu- 
reau of Customs transferred from those bu- 
reaus to the Coast Guard by Executive Or- 
der 9083 and by Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 3, effective July 16, 1946, who are com- 
missioned, appointed, or enlisted in the 
Coast Guard shall suffer any reduction in 
annual compensation, including allowances, 
below the compensation applicable to his 
permanent civil-service position at the time 
of such commissioning, appointment, or en- 
listment, exclusive of overtime compensa- 
tion, and the civil-service status, tenure, 
seniority, and compensation of any such 
person who for any reason is not commis- 
sioned, appointed or enlisted under the pro- 
visions of said sections shall not be impaired 
by reason of said sections.” 

On page 54, under the heading “Src. 494. 
Insignia for additional awards”, in line 6, 
after the word device“, to strike out “No 
more than one Coast Guard commendation 
ribbon shall be issued to one person; but for 
each succeeding deed or service sufficient to 
justify the awarding of a Coast Guard com- 
mendation ribbon the Commandant may 
award a suitable emblem or insignia to be 
worn with the ribbon.” 

On page 55, under the heading "Sec. 496. 
Time limit on award; report concerning 
deed,” in line 2, after the world medal“, to 
strike out “Coast Guard commendation rib- 
bon“; on the same page, under the heading 


“Sec. 497. Honorable subsequent service as 


condition to award,” in line 2, after the word 
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“medal”, to strike out “Coast Guard commen- 
dation ribbon.” 

On page 86, after the ninth line, to strike 
out: 

“Sec. 11. The sixth paragraph under the 
heading ‘Miscellaneous’ in the act approved 
March 2, 1923, chapter 178 (42 Stat. 1385), 
is amended to read as follows: 

Nothing contained in any existing laws, 
or regulations or orders promulgated in pur- 
suance of law, shall authorize on or after 
July 1, 1922, the issue of heat or light in 
kind to any person in the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Public Health Service while such person is 
receiving an allowance for rental of quarters 
under the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to readjust the pay and allowances of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 


Health Service,“ approved June 10, 1922.’ 


“Sec. 12. Section 2 of the act approved 
June 21, 1930, chapter 563 (46 Stat. 793; 10 
U. S. C. 1028b; 14 U. S. C. 167b-2; 34 U. S. C. 
399d), is amended to read as follows: 


“ ‘Sec. 2. All persons who have served hon- 
orably in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
of the United States during war shall, when 
in the active military and/or naval service 
of the United States, be entitled to bear the 
official title and upon occasions of ceremony 
to wear the uniform of the highest grade held 
by them during their war service.’ 

“Sec. 18. The act approved May 25, 1933, 
chapter 37 (18 Stat. 73; 10 U. S. C., sec. 486a; 
14 U. S. C., sec. 15a; 34 U. S. C., sec. 1057a), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“That the Superintendents of the United 
States Naval Academy and the United States 
Military Academy may, under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Secretary of War may prescribe, confer 
the degree of bachelor of science upon all 
graduates of their respective academies, from 
and after the date of the accrediting of said 
academies by the Association of American 
Universities.’ 

“Sec. 14, The act approved June 6, 1941, 
chapter 177 (55 Stat. 247; 14 U. S. C., sec. 31b; 
34 U. S. C., sec. 532a), is amended to read as 
follows: 

That the Secretary of the Navy, insofar 
as Navy property is concerned, is authorized 
to exchange motor-propelled vehicles, air- 
planes, engines, and parts thereof, and obso- 
lete, unsuitable, and unserviceable machines 
and tools, and parts thereof, in part payment 
for new equipment of the same or 
similar character as those proposed to 
be exchanged.“ 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

“Sec. 11. The sixth paragraph under the 
heading ‘Miscellaneous’ in the act approved 
March 2, 1923 (ch. 178, 42 Stat. 1385; 10 U. S. 
C., sec. 717; 14 U. S. C., sec. 121b; 33 U. S. C., 
sec. 862a; 34 U. S. C., sec. 912; 42 U. S. C., sec. 
65), is amended to read as follows: 

Nothing contained in any existing laws, 
or regulations or orders promulgated in pur- 
suance of law, shall authorize on or after 
July 1, 1922, the issue of heat or light in kind 
to ahy person in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service while such person is receiy- 
ing an allowance for rental of quarters under 
the provisions of the Pay Readjustment Act 
of 1942, approved June 16, 1942 (ch. 413, 56 
Stat. 359; 37 U. S. C., sec. 101 et seq.), as 
amended.’ 

“Sec. 12. Section 2 of the act approved 
June 21, 1930 (ch. 536, 46 Stat. 793; 10 U. S. C., 
sec, 1028b; 14 U. S. C., sec. 167b-2; 34 U. S. C., 
sec. 399d), is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 2. All persons who have served hon- 
orably in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of 
the United States during war shall, when 
not in the active military and/or naval serv- 
ice of the United States, be entitled to bear 
the official title and upon occasions of cere- 
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mony to wear the uniform of the highest 
grade held by them during their war service.“ 

“Sec. 13. The first sentence of the act ap- 
proved May 25, 1933 (ch. 37, 48 Stat. 73; 10 
U. S. C., sec. 486; 14 U. S. C., sec. 15a; 34 
U. S. C., sec. 1057a; 46 U. S. C., sec. 1126a), 
as amended, is further amended to read as 
follows: 

“ ‘That the superintendents of the United 
States Naval Academy, the United States 
Military Academy, and the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy may, under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Secretary of the Army, and the 
United States Maritime Commission, respec- 
tively, may prescribe, confer the degree of 
bachelor of science upon all graduates of 
their respectlye academies, from and after 
the date of the accrediting of said academies 
by the Association of American Universi- 
tles. 

On page 87, in the last line, to change the 
section number from “15” to “14”; on page 
88, line 25, to change the section number 
from “16” to “15”; in line 34, to change the 


section number from “17” to “16"; on page 


89, line 3, to change the section number 
from “18” to “17”; in line 12, to change the 
section number from “19” to 18“; in line 
31, to change the section number from 20% 
to „19“; in line 35, to change the section 
number from 21“ to 20“; on page 90, in 
the third column, under the heading “Stat- 
utes at Large,“ to strike out “2-6, 8-10” and 
insert “2-10”; in the same line in the fifth 
column under the same heading, to strike 
out “55” and insert “55-58”; in the foot- 
notes at the bottom of page 90, to strike out 
“12 Only the fifth paragraph under the head- 
ing ‘Life Saving Service’”, and insert “12 
Only the fifth paragraph on this page, read- 
ing ‘the Secretary of the Treasury may 
change the serial numbers of the several dis- 
tricts as may be necessary to conform to the 
provisions of this act’.”; on page 92, in the 
firt column, to insert “1930—Apr. 14 / 148 
/ 1,2 / 46 / 164, 165 / 14 / 178a, 189b"; in 
the same column in the next line, to strike 
out “1930"; in the same column, to strike 
out “July 30 / 547 / 50 / 550 / 14 / 167e"; 
in the third column under the year “1939”, 
to strike out “1, 4, 5”; in the same line in the 
fourth column, after 1216“ to insert “1217”; 
in the same line in the seventh column, to 
strike out “10f, 20b, 20c,” and insert “10f, 
10h, 20b, 20c, 50, 180, 181”; on page 93, third 
column, under the date “1947”, after “734" 
to insert “8-15"; in the fifth column, un- 
der the same date, to strike out 409“ and 
insert “409-413”; in the seventh column, 
same date, after “6c”, to insert “6e, 6f”, and 
after “21a”, to insert “21b, 35d, 50e, 121d, 
182, 183"; in the next line, under “1947”, 
to insert “July 30 / 393 / —— / 61 / —— / 
674 / 14 / 178a”; under the date “1948”, 
after the line beginning “June 22”, to in- 
sert “June 24 / 627 / —— / 62 / — / 644 / 
l4 / 180”; and under the same date, after 
the line beginning “June 29”, to insert “1949 
June 29 / 277 / — / 63 / — — ——.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill, - 

The amendments were ordered to be 
ae and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

CLARIFICATION OF LAWS RELATING TO 

COMPENSATION OF CERTAIN POST- 

MASTERS 


The bill (S. 2030) to clarify the laws 
relating to the compensation of post- 
masters at fourth-class post offices which 
have been advanced because of unusual 
conditions was considered, ordered to be 
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engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the last proviso in 
section 1 of the act entitled “An act reclassi- 
fying the salaries of postmasters and employ- 
ees of the Postal Service, readjusting their 
salaries and compensation on an equitable 
basis, increasing postal rates to provide for 
such readjustment, and for other purposes”, 
approved February 28, 1925, as amended (39 
U. S. C., sec. 60), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Provided, That any post office so ad- 
vanced shall be retained in the class to which 
advanced until July 1 of the calendar year 
following the calendar year in which it was 
so advanced, at which time it shall be aš- 
signed to the appropriate class upon the 
basis of its receipts for the preceding calen- 
dar year.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the act entitled “An act 
to place postmasters at fourth-class post 
offices on an annual salary basis, and fix their 
rate of pay; and provide allowances for 
rent, fuel, light, and equipment, and fix the 
rates thereof”, approved March 29, 1944 (58 
Stat. 130), is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof a colon and the 
following: “And provided further, That when 
a newly established office of the fourth class 
has been advanced to a higher salary rate, 
the postmaster’s salary shall not again be ad- 
justed until July 1 of the calendar year fol- 
lowing the calendar year in which such office 
was established, except that this proviso 
shall not be construed to prevent the ad- 
vancement prior to such date of any such 
office to a higher class when the receipts of 
a preceding quarter warrant such advance- 
ment,” 


PAYMENT OF EMPLOYEES OF BUREAU OF 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY FOR CERTAIN OVER- 
TIME DUTY 


The bill (H. R. 459) to authorize the 
payment of employees of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry for overtime duty per- 
formed at establishments which prepare 
virus, serum, toxin, or analogous products 
for use in the treatment of domestic 
animals, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

EXTENSION OF TIME FOR COMMENCING 

CONSTRUCTION OF TOLL BRIDGE NEAR 

RIO GRANDE CITY, TEX. 


The bill (S. 2198) to extend the time 
for commencing the construction of a toll 
bridge across the Rio Grande at or near 
Rio Grande City, Tex., to July 31, 1950, 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is an identical House bill, House bill 4022, 
Calendar No. 736. Without objection, the 
House bill will be considered at this time. 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 4022) to extend the time for com- 
mencing the construction of a toll bridge 
across the Rio Grande at or near Rio 
Grande City, Tex., to July 31, 1950, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 2198 will be in- 
definitely postponed. . 


BRIDGE NEAR DEL RIC, TEX. 


The bill (H. R. 1360) to extend the 
times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a free bridge across 
the Rio Grande at or near Del Rio, Tex., 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 3838) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1950, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN PERSONS FROM 
REQUIREMENT OF PAYING FEES FOR 
CERTAIN CENSUS DATA 


The bill (H. R. 142) exempting cer- 
tain persons from the requirement of 
paying fees for certain census data was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to explain 
that this bill relieves certain persons 
from the payment of $1 fees. The per- 
sons who request this information are 
the old people of the United States who 
are trying to prove that they are entitled 
to subsistence or old-age benefits. 
Those who are entitled to the benefits 
are given the money by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but then the Federal Govern- 
ment turns around and charges them $1 
for supplying them with statistics from 
the Bureau of the Census. These per- 
sons think they should be relieved of the 
necessity for such payment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator whether the bill also exempts vet- 
erans from this requirement. As to the 
proof which would be required on the 
part of the veteran or the other parties, 
would not such proof cost far more than 
the $1 fee which heretofore has been 
required to be paid? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is entirely true. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. If that is so, what 
is the reason for this additional financial 
burden? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
This bill will remove the requirement for 
the payment of $1, which heretofore has 
been charged these persons. If this bill 
is passed, hereafter these persons will 
not have to pay the $1 fee in order to 
secure this information. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Probably the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina did not under- 
stand what I said a moment ago. With 
reference to the parties who will be eligi- 
ble for the proposed exemption, certain 
rules and regulations will have to be ob- 
served by them in the submission of 
proof; and will not the cost of submitting 
the proof far exceed the $1 charge which 
is made in order for them to become 
eligible for the exemption? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
would not think so, but it would be in 
only a very few cases, anyway. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator whether he has any in- 
formation as to the cost of this measure? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. So 
far as the loss of the dollar which is col- 
lected now, I do not know exactly what 
the cost would be. I shall try to answer 
that from the report, if it is here. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I may men- 
tion in connection with this matter, that 
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in my own State, where we recently lib- 
eralized old-age assistance, we find that 
a great number of these poor old people 
cannot get the dollar. They go from 
place to place trying to get enough 
money to get the dollar, so they can go 
on the old-age pension, and they prob- 
ably lose $20 or $30 while they are trying 
to find $1, with which to write in to get 
a certificate, in order to prove they are 
eligible. It would cost the Government 
less than $1,000,000—I think about $737,- 
000—for the old people and the veterans, 
also, and this includes the people who are 
very much in need. In other words, gen- 
erally speaking, they are the class of 
people on whom the Government is 
spending $1,000,000,000 a year, by way of 
assisting them, and yet their eligibility 
is being held up because in many cases 
they cannot afford the small fee of $1. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I find the following statement in the 
committee report, at page 2: z 

The total cost of furnishing the census 
data of the type required by this bill during 
the fiscal year 1948 was $236,000. Of this 
amount, $100,000 was appropriated by the 
Congress for the maintenance of the records 
for searching and other processes of the 
work; and $136,000 was taken from the trust 
H 

That statement is contained in a letter 
signed by Charles Sawyer, Secretary of 
Commerce, addressed to Hon. Tom Mur- 
RAY, chairman, Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

d Mr. SCHOEPPEL, I have no objec- 
on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS AND OF 

THE JUDICIAL BRANCH OF THE GOV- 

ERNMENT FROM THE CIVIL SERVICE 

RETIREMENT ACT 


The bill (H. R. 3512) to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended, to authorize the exemption 
of certain employees of the Library of 
Congress and of the judicial branch of 
the Government whose employment is 
temporary or of uncertain duration, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the hour 
is getting late, and we are only half way 
through the calendar. The intention of 
the majority leader is to move to take a 
recess at 11 o'clock. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the next bill on the 
calendar. 

REMOVAL OF CERTAIN LANDS FROM THE 
OPERATION OF PUBLIC LAW 545 


The bill (S. 939) to remove certain 
lands from the operation of Public Law 
545, Seventy-seventh Congress, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
this is a very simple bill which was re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. It deals 
only with land which, having once been 
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covered by withdrawal orders affecting 
silica lands, have been restored to entry 
under the mining laws. 

The only effect of the bill is to provide 
that when the President has restored 
withdrawn lands they shall no longer be 
subject to lease. In other words, the 
mining law is restored to its full opera- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to lease for the exploitation of silica 
sand and other nonmetallic minerals, lands 
withdrawn by Executive Order No. 5105, 
dated May 3, 1929.“ approved May 9. 
1942 (56 Stat. 273), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “This act 
shall be effective with respect to any lands so 
withdrawn only so long as such lands re- 
main so withdrawn.” 


WILLIAM (VASILIOS) KOTSAKIS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
am advised that the Senator from 
Georgia withdraws his objection to the 
consideration of Calendar 631, Senate 
bill 787. I ask unanimous consent to 
revert to that bill. 

` Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do 
not want to object to returning to that 
bill, but I thought it was the statement 
of the majority leader that we would not 
return to bills until the end of the cal- 
endar had been reached. I do not want 
to be forced to object, but if we start this 
practice, dozens of bills will be reverted 
to before we get to the end of the calen- 
dar. If we are going to proceed in the 
manner which was suggested by the ma- 
jority leader and by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], we should 
first get through with the calendar and 
then return to those bills. If we are go- 
ing to break the rules, other Senators 
might like to return to other bills also. 
I have already told two or three Senators 
not to return to bills until the end of the 
calendar has been reached. I think we 
should maintain that rule. 

! Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, is it 
the intention of the Senator to finish the 
call of the calendar tonight? 

Mr. WHERRY. My understanding is 
that the majority leader asked Senators 
not to go back to prior bills until we had 
concluded the call of the calendar, and 
then we might have an opportunity to 
take up bills temporarily passed over. 
The bills passed over went to the foot 
of the calendar. If we start to return to 
those bills—and I have no objection to 
the consideration of this particular bill, 
as I think the Senator from Nevada 
knows—we would not be carrying out the 
wishes of the majority leader in the mat- 
ter. I think it is a mistake to go back 
before we finish the call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. I object. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Before the Senator 
files his objection, let me say that my un- 
derstanding was that the Senator from 
Georgia requested that action on the bill 
be deferred for a while until he looked 
into the matter. Having looked into it, 
he now has no objection. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I would 
not want to act against his wishes. As 
to this particular bill, I withdraw my ob- 
jection, but I say now 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I objected to the consideration of 
House bill 2437. I did not intend to ob- 
ject. I was thinking of another bill at 
the time. I ask that any objection I 
made be withdrawn. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think I shall object 
to returning to any bills until we have 
concluded the calendar in accordance 
with the suggestion of the majority 
leader. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Will the Senator give 
me an opportunity? 

Mr. WHERRY. It is agreeable to me 
2 the Senate to consider Calendar No. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 787) 
for the relief of William (Vasilios) Kot- 
sakis, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and to insert: 

That, for the purposes of immigration and 
naturalization laws, William (Vasilios) Kot- 
sakis shall be considered to be the natural- 
born son of Mr. and Mrs. Nick Canelis, of 
Billings, Mont., citizens of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AUTHORIZATION OF SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR TO ISSUE DUPLICATES OF 
CERTAIN SCRIPT CERTIFICATES 


The bill (H. R. 2853) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue dupli- 
cates of William Gerard’s script certifi- 
cates No. 2, subdivisions 11 and 12, to 
Blanche H. Weedon and Amos L. Harris, 
as trustees, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ISSUANCE OF PATENT IN FEE TO L. J. 
HAND 


The bill (H. R. 4261) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to L. J. 
Hand a patent in fee to certain lands in 
the State of Mississippi, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

TAXATION OF CERTAIN INDIAN LAND— 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5034) to authorize the 
taxation of Indian land holdings in the 
town of Lodge Grass, Mont., to assist in 
financing a municipal water supply and 
sewerage system was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
within the boundaries of the city of 
Lodge Grass, Mont., there lie some In- 
dian lands. Sewerage extension must 
be made, and the purpose of the bill is 
merely to permit those lands, which will 
benefit from the drainage and the sewer- 
age extension, to be subject to taxes. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY, I yield. 


JULY 26 


Mr. LANGER. Have the Indians con- 
sented to the construction of the sewer 
there? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is my under- 
standing that that is the case. Let me 
read from the report: 

The town of Lodge Grass is located within 
the irrigation system on the Crow Indian 
Reservation. This irrigation system has 
raised the water table to the surface of the 
ground in the town, which is inhabited by 
Indians and non-Indians. 

Resultant sanitary conditions are so serious 
that the Montana State Board of Health has 
condemned the town's water supply. The 
town has voted bonds for $40,000 to pipe 
water from a spring into the town and to 
install sewerage. When the bonds were 
offered for sale, the town found that because 
of the trust stacus of certain lots the bonds 
were not marketable. 


That means that the water supply has 
been vitiated both for Indians and non- 
Indians. 

I will say to the Senator that both 
Senators from Montana have approved 
this bill. 

Mr. LANGER. How many acres of 
Indian lands are involved? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I do not recall 
exactly. Perhaps the report will give 
us that information. I will say to the 
Senator that the Department of the In- 
terior has consented to the passage of 
the bill, the bill having been amended in 
accordance with the Department’s 
wishes. : 

Mr. LANGER. Has the Senator any 
idea at all how much it will cost the 
Indians? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. No, I have not. 
But the total bond issue is only $40,000. 

Mr. LANGER. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

PROTECTION OF FORESTS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, it is now 
11 o’clock—— ; 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
refer to Calendar 608, House bill 2296, 
which is a bill to amend the Clarke- 
McNary Act. The consideration of this 
bill was objected to by the Senator from 
Kansas, by request. The junior Senator 
from Michigan has advised me that he 
requested that the bill be held up. 

The primary purpose of the bill is to 
enable the Federal Government to match 
expenditures of the States and private 
interests in the protection of the forests, 
as contemplated by the Clarke-McNary 
Act, and to extend the forest-fire pro- 
tection to about 25 percent of our forests 
which do not now have protection. 

I hope the Senator from Michigan will 
withdraw his objection by the time the 
calendar is called again. In the mean- 
time, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recor a table showing the forest- 
fire cooperation under the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary Act of June 7, 1924. In this table 
will be found the number of acres of 
forests in each State needing protection, 
the number protected, the amount being 
spent by State and private interests, the 
amount being paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and other interesting data. 

The ITRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? 
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There being na objection, the table was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 


Taste I.—Forest-fire cooperation under the Clarke-McNary Act of June 7, 1924 


Calendar year 1947 State and Fiscal year 1948 
private forest area expenditures 1946 esti- 
State mated cost 
Neodi U State and 88 
ng npro- e an rotection 
protection | Protected | tected private | Federal p 
1,000 acres | 1,000 acres | 1,000 acres | Dollars Dollars | 1,000 dollars 
Ea A A E T S 18, 045 11, 735 €27, 1 1,448 
.. ee e 18, 348 11, 329 1, 103 
California... 19, 698 19, 698 3, 573 
Colorado... 7, 475 6, 624 80 
Connecticu a 1, 907 1, 907 165 
Delaware.. S 440 440 23 
DD 21, 553 6,873 2,476 
Georgia... 21, 705 7,372 1, 661 
Hawaii.. 2, 504 2, 9 
Idaho 7, 122 5, 507 
IIlmois. 4, 085 3. 130 
Indiana. 3, 862 3, 182 
Iowa 2, 256 2, 58 
Kentuck 11, 258 3, 528 
Louisiana. 14, 055 7. 799 
aine 16, 683 16, 365 
Maryland. 2,685 2 220 
Massachusetts 3, 286 3, 275 
Michigan 17, 808 17, 1, 223 
Minnesota. 19, 665 19, 1, 204 
16, 449 7. 1, 279 
15, 664 5, 807 
6, 162 6, 255 
2, 801 1, 52 
4, 143 4, 154 
2, 204 2 275 
2,977 1, 7 
13, 423 13, 572 
16, 978 13, 1, 226 
5, 494 5, 404 253 
9, 799. 1, 527 388 
12, 445 12, 446 2,127 
14, 641 14, 644 |- 572 
Rhode Island. 452 = 6L 
South Carolina 10, 776 10, 776 1,023 
South Dakota 500 £00 14 
‘Tennessee. 11, 994 696 
Texas.. 14, 051 8,852 $79 
Utah 5, 956 4, 371 81 
Vermont. 3, 658 658 77 
Wily i) eee — 13, 036 13,036 |. 715 
Washington.. 12, 874 12,874 |. 2, 133 
West Virginia. 9,050 9,050 481 
Wisconsin. 16,115 16,115 1,114 
. 1, 808 41 18 
Eai E S e A 438, 994 327, 968 111,026 | 14, 898, 0 8, 604, 956 31, 442 


1 Wyoming Not yet in C-M2 program. 
SCHOOL SALARIES IN THE DISTRICT OF 
` COLUMBIA 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the reporter tell us 
who objected to Calendar No. 618, H. R. 
2437, and, if it is in order, I ask that bill 
be considered. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I did not 
object to order No. 618, but I do object to 
considering the bill at this time. 

Mr. MAYBANK, I am not asking for 
consideration; I am asking the reporter 
to read who objected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be necessary to find which reporter took 
it down. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is what I ask. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We will 
not have time to do that now. We can 
have the request, and get it in the morn- 
ing. . 

Mr. MAYBANK. Has there been a 
unanimous-consent agreement to recess 
at 11 o’clock? I heard no unanimous- 
consent agreement. I ask that the re- 
porter bring the record in and read who 
objected to Order No. 618, House bill 2437. 
There has been no unanimous-consent 
agreement to my knowledge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois had the floor and 
W to the Senator from South Caro- 

a. 

Mr. MAYBANK. He did, but there 

has been no unanimous-consent agree- 


ment reached here tonight. There was 
no quorum call and no unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
was no unanimous-consent agreement at 
all. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Therefore, I shall 
object to any adjournment or recess. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the able 
Senator from South Carolina, if he did 
make the objection—— 

Mr. MAYBANK. I merely wish to 
know who objected. 

Mr. LUCAS. Tomorrow, Iam sure 

Mr. MAYBANK. No; not tomorrow; 
tonight, Mr. President. There has been 
no unanimous-consent agreement to re- 
cess or adjourn. If the Senator moves 
to adjourn—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina make a 
motion? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I make a motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To do 
what? 

Mr. MAYBANK. That the Recorp be 
read as to who objected to Order of Busi- 
ness No. 618. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator want the Senate to wait until 
the reporter can go all over his notes to 
find that out? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I would not suggest 
that the Senate wait 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Howcan 
we obtain the information without our 
waiting here until the reporters can 
check it up? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Because I have al- 
ready obtained the information from the 
newspapers, so I suppose the information 
is very general. They know more out 
there than we do in here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Can the 
Senator furnish the basis of his infor- 
mation? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the majority leader when he intends to 
have the calendar called again. 

Mr. LUCAS. I intend to have it called 
again in about a week. I am sure the 
Senator from South Carolina can find out 
tomorrow what he wants to know. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
not the majority leader speak louder? I 
myself would like to know if he expects to 
go on with the calendar when we recon- 
vene. 

Mr. LUCAS. No, I expect to have the 
calendar called in about a week, and take 
it up where we left off tonight. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate return to Cal- 
endar No. 618, House bill 2437. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, there 
is no one in the Senate whom I would 
rather accommodate than the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina, 
but I have made the statement that I 
shall object to returning to any bill prior 
to the bill last called. I think the dis- 
tinguished Senator heard me. I do not 
want to be placed in an embarrassing po- 
sition, and I would do anything the Sen- 
ator would ask me, but I am going to be 
compelled to object to returning to any 
bill on the calendar prior to the point 
where we finished tonight. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I appreciate what 
the distinguished minority leader has 
said, and I shall ask tomorrow that I may 
bring up the inquiry as to the objection. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is all right. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator has that 
privilege, and I shall be glad to cooperate 
with him. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand the 
Senator from Illinois has suggested that 
probably he would have the calendar 
called in a week or so. I hope opportunity 
will be found to call the calendar even 
before that, because there are one or two 
bills on the calendar, which I know of 
personally, in regard to which there is a 
very serious time limitation. One bill 
involves transportation to Alaskan ports, 
now without transportation, at the sea- 
son of the year when they need it the 
most. I am expressing the desire that 
it may not be over a week before we can 
get to these bills, and other bills involv- 
ing Alaskan public works. 

Mr. LUCAS. I will say to the Senator 
from Washington that no doubt we will 
reach those bills at the next call of the 
calendar. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There are so many 
bills on the calendar—and I suppose 
there are other bills in a position similar 
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to that of those to which I have re- 
ferred—that I was hoping that we might 
call the calendar more frequently be- 
tween now and the end of the session 
than we have been doing during the 
preceding days. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois gives indication 
that he is now about to move a recess. 
‘There were a number of bills which were 
passed over to go to the foot of the 
calendar. I wonder if it might be unani- 
mously agreed that the bills which went 
to the foot of the calendar might be 
included in the calendar as it will next 
be called. 

Mr, LUCAS. I have no objection to 
that. I think that should be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair would like to say to the 
Senator from Illinois that the Senate 
passed 44 bills tonight. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Chair for 
that information. I think Senators are 
to be commended for their labors tonight 
on the measures on the calendar, and I 
thank them all for their attention and 
industry. All the Senator from Illinois is 
trying to do is expedite the work of the 
Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 

S. 1741. A bill to extend the unemployment 
allowance benefits of the Servicemen's Read- 
justment Act of 1944 for a period of 2 years; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 791). 
HOSPITAL SURVEY AND CONSTRUCTION— 

REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, I ask unanimous consent to report 
favorably, with amendments, the bill, 
S. 614, to amend the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act, title VI of the 
Public Health Service Act, to extend its 
duration and provide greater financial 
assistance in the construction of hos- 
pitals, and for other purposes, and I 
submit a report—No. 790—thereon. I 
request that in the reprint of the bill 
that the names of the Senator from Utah 
(Mr, THomas], the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WITH- 
ERS], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. DONNELL] be added as cosponsors 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hoey in the chair). Without objection, 
the report will be received, and the bill 
will be placed on the calendar, and the 
names of the Senators will be added as 
cosponsors of the bill, requested by the 
Senator from Alabama. 
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JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Mr. CAIN introduced a joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 121) to provide for a suitable 
and adequate system of access roads to 
and in the national forests, which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN BENEFITS OF 
CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 997) 
to extend the benefits of section 1 (c) of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 
29, 1930, as amended, to employees who 
were involuntarily separated during the 
period from July 1, 1945, to July 1, 1947, 
after having rendered 25 years of service 
but prior to attainment of age 55, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ARMED SERVICES CAREER COMPENSA- 
TION BILL OF 1949—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
amendments intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 5007) to provide 
pay, allowances, and physical disability 
retirement for members of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Public Health Service, the reserve com- 
ponents thereof, the National Guard, and 
the Air National Guard, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


RECESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I know all 
Senators are tired iow, after our long 
session, and I therefore move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 11 
o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
July 27, 1949, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 26 (legislative day of June 
2), 1949: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Knox T. Hutchinson, of Tennessee, to be 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
In THE Coast GUARD 

The foliowing officer of the United States 
Coast Guard Reserve to be commissioned in 
the United States Coast Guard: 

To be lieutenant (junior grade) 

Robert D. Fuller 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 26 (legislative day of 
June 2), 1949: 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Edward Burns Parker to be United States 

attorney for the middle district of Alabama. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Joseph P. Regan to be United States mar- 

shal for the district of Kansas. 
WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate July 26 (legislative day of 
June 2), 1949: 
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PosTMASTER 
NEW YORK 


Washington Irving Goldrich, Richfield 
Springs, N. Y. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Juty 26, 1949 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Acting Chaplain, Rev. Jacob S. 
Payton, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, our helper, we recall with grati- 
tude the invitation and promise, “Cast 
thy burden upon the Lord, and He shall 
sustain thee.” From groundless fears 
and disturbing imaginations, deliver us, 
O Lord. Grant us freedom from suspi- 
cion and prejudice, from envy and mal- 
ice, and from every other weight and 
sin that doth so easily beset us. - Forbid, 
our Father, that we should ever lower 
any standard or forsake any conviction 
based upon Thy righteousness. What 
we cannot avoid with honor, may we 
face with courage. Sorrow and disap- 
pointment and such other unescapable 
ordeals of life may we endure in quiet 
patience, trusting in Thee. Grant to 
Members of this body all things neces- 
sary for serving Thee and their country 
acceptably this day. In Jesus’ name we 
pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


PENSIONS FOR WIDOWS OF POLICEMEN 
AND FIREMEN OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the conference report on the 
bill (H. R. 2021) to provide increased 


` pensions for widows and children of de- 


ceased members and retired members of 
the police department and the fire de- 
partment of the District of Columbia, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part of 
the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. 1107) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. 
R. 2021) to provide increased pensions for 
widows and children of deceased members 
and retired members of the Police Depart- 
ment and the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 2, 3, and 4, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
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by the Senate amendment ihsert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Src. 2. The fifth paragraph of section 12 
of the Act of September 1, 1916 (D. C. Code, 
1940 edition, sec. 4-509), is amended to read 
as follows: ‘The Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are authorized to pay from 
the said policemen and firemen’s relief fund, 
District of Columbia, a sum not exceeding 
$250 in any one case to defray the funeral 
expenses of any deceased member of the 
Police Department or the Fire Department 
of said District dying while in the service 
thereof.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Jas C. Davis, 
ARTHUR G. KLEIN, 
J. GLENN BEALL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
Lester C. HUNT, 
OLIN D, JOHNSTON, 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2021) to provide 
increased pensions for widows and children 
of deceased members and retired members 
of the Police Department and the Fire De- 
part of the District of Columbia, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

Amendment No. 1: The Senate amend- 
ment No. 1 amended the fifth paragraph of 
section 12 of the act of September 1, 1916, 
by raising from $75 to $500 the amount the 
Commissioners of the District are authorized 
to pay from the policemen and firemen’s 
relief fund to defray funeral expenses of a 
deceased member of the Police Department 
or Fire Department of the District dying in 
service, and by authorizing the Commission- 
ers to pay $1,000 additional to the estate 
of any member of such departments whose 
death results directly from an accident or an 
injury incurred in line of duty. The amend- 
ment agreed to in conference raises from 
$75 to $250 the amount authorized to be paid 
to defray funeral expenses but does not au- 
thorize any additional payment in case of 
the death of any member of such depart- 
ments. 

Amendments Nos. 2, 3, and 4: These 
amendments are clerical. The House recedes. 

JAMES C. Davis, 

ARTHUR G. KLEIN, 

J. GLENN BEALL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 
Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 

Speaker, will the gentleman tell us what 
conference report this is? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. This is a con- 
ference report on the bill H. R. 2021, a 
bill to increase pension rates for widows 
of firemen and policemen in the District 
of Columbia. I thought the gentleman 
was thoroughly familiar with all the 
details. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
wish to state that I did not know any- 
thing about the conference report being 
called up at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts desire that the mat- 
ter be laid aside, so that he may confer 
with the gentleman? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. No, 
Mr. Speaker, but I do desire to state to 
the gentleman that it would facilitate 
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the conduct of the business of the 
House if the leadership on this side 
would be informed when such matters 
are going to come up. Conditions here 
are so distressing at best that it would 
be most helpful if we knew what was 
coming up. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will en- 
deavor to see that the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts will be in- 
formed. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. May I say to 
the gentleman that I had no idea that he 
was not thoroughly familiar with this 
and thoroughly informed about it. It 
is not my policy to call anything up that 
the gentleman is not familiar with. 
This matter came up after I came in to 
the Chamber this morning. As a matter 
of fact, it was not taken up at my insti- 
gation. I thought everything had been 
cleared, and if there is any question con- 
cerning it, so far as I am concerned in 
the matter, I would like to withdraw it 
and hold it open. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

i 1 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT AND DISTRICT 
JUDGES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
4963) to provide for the appointment of 
additional circuit and district judges, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1124) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4963) to provide for the appointment of ad- 
ditional circuit and district judges, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
fres conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “That the President shall ap- 
point, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, three additional circuit judges 
for the District of Columbia circuit, one ad- 
ditional circuit Judge for the third circuit, 
one additional circuit Judge for the seventh 
circuit, and one additional circuit judge for 
the tenth circuit. Accordingly, title 28, 
United States Code, section 44 (a), is 
amended to read as follows with respect to 
said circuits: 


Number 
“ ‘Circuits of judges 
District of Columbia Nine 

* * * * * 
bs ee t gs REFERS Seer ye epee a EE SI ae Seven 

a „ * . * 

Seventg „ Six 

* * » * » 

Ml ( TO 
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“Src. 2. (a) The President shall appoint, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, two additional district judges for 
the northern district of California; two ad- 
ditional district judges for the southern 
district of California, three additional dis- 
trict judges for the District of Columbia, 
one district judge for the northern and 
southern districts of Florida, one additional 
district judge for the northern district of 
Georgia, one additional district judge for 
the district of Kansas, one additional dis- 
trict judge for the district of New Jersey, 
four additional district judges for the 
southern district of New York, one addi- 
tional district judge for the district of Ore- 
gon, two additional district judges for the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania, one addi- 
tional district judge for the southern district 
of Texas, and the existing judgeship for the 
western district of Oklahoma created by sec- 
tion 2 (a) of the Act entitled ‘An Act to pro- 
vide for the appointment of additional dis- 
trict and circuit judges’, approved May 24, 
1940 (54 Stat. 219), and the existing judge- 
ship for the northern district of Ohio created 
by the Act entitled ‘An Act to provide for the 
appointment of one additional United States 
district judge for the northern district of 
Ohio’, approved May 1, 1941 (55 Stat. 148), 
shall be permanent judgeships. Accord- 
ingly, title 28, United States Code, section 
133, is amended to read as follows with re- 
spect to said districts: 


“ ‘Districts Judges 
* * * * » 
California 
Northern 7 
Southern 10 
* * > * * 
District of Columbia 15 
* * * * * 
Florida 
„ . * s 
Northern and Southern 1 
Georgia 
TTT 2 
. * * * ° 
C —T——T—T—T—T———— 2 
— * * * . 
New Je epn 6 
* * * * * 
New York 
„ * * „ * 
SU ce wntdmeccecnn 16 
» * . * — 
Ohio 
N — E 
7 . * * * 
Oklahoma 
» . . * — 
WES unaenea 2 
a . a „ . 
See v 3 
» . * * 
Pennsylvania 
teen 7 
* . * * * 
Texas $ 
* . „ . . 
Southerh =... S 8 
» * = . +: 


“(b) (1) Title 28, United States Code, sec- 
tion 134, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsections: 

„) One of the district judges for the 
district of Kansas shall reside at Wichita; 
and in the event such judges disagree as 
to which of them shall reside at Wichita, the 
matter shall be determined by the Judicial 
Council of the Tenth Circuit. 

“*(d) One of the district judges for the 
southern district of California shall reside 
in the city of San Diego. 

e) One of the district judges for the 
southern district of Texas shall reside within 
that portion of the district comprising La- 
redo, Brownsville and Corpus Christi divi- 
sions.’ 
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“(2) The judge first appointed for the dis- 
trict of Kansas under the authority con- 
tained in subsection (a) shall reside at 
Wichita. 

“(c) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
one additional district judge for the western 
district of Pennsylvania: Provided, That the 
first vacancy occurring in the office of dis- 
trict judge in said district shall not be filled. 

“(d) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
one additional district judge for the south- 
ern district of Texas: Provided, That the 
first vacancy occurring in the office of dis- 
trict judge in said district shall not be filled. 

„e) The Act entitled ‘An Act to provide 
for the appointment of one additional United 
States district judge for the northern dis- 
trict of Ohio’, approved May 1, 1941 (55 
Stat. 148), is hereby repealed and the in- 
cumbent of the judgeship created by such 
Act shall henceforth hold his position under 
title 28, United States Code, section 133, 
as amended by this Act. 

“(f) Section 2 (a) of the Act entitled ‘An 
Act to provide for the appointment of addi- 
tional district and circuit judges’, approved 
May 24,-1940 (54 Stat. 219), is amended by 
striking out ‘western district of Oklahoma’, 
and the incumbent of the judgeship created 
by said Act for the western district of Okla- 
homa shall henceforth hold his office under 
title 28, United States Code, section 133, as 
amended by this Act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

EMANUEL CELLER, 

WILLIAM T. BYRNE, 

THomas J. LANE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

Pat MCCARRAN, 

Bert H. MILLER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 4963) to 
provide for the appointment of additional 
circuit and district judges, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The Senate passed the House bill after 
amending it by striking out all after the 
enacting clause and inserting its own pro- 
visions. The Senate insisted on its amend- 
ment and requested a conference; the House 
disagreed to the Senate amendmer* and 
agreed to the conference. 

The conference report recommends that 
the House recede from its disagreement to 
the Senate amendment and agree to the 
same with an amendment, the amendment 
being to insert in Heu of the matter pro- 

to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment the matter agreed to by the conferees 
and the House agree thereto. 

The following judgeships were contained 
both in the House bill and the Senate 
amendment in the same terms, and hence 
were not in conference: Pive additional cir- 
cuit Judges, one for the seventh circuit, one 
for the tenth circuit, and three for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia circuit. One additional 
district judge for the ncrthern and southern 
districts of Florida. One additional district 
judge for the northern district of Georgia. 
One additional district judge for the district 
of “New Jersey. Four additional district 
Judges for the southern district of New York, 
One additional district judge for the district 
of Oregon. One additional temporary dis- 
trict Judge for the western district of Penn- 
sylvania. 


r THIRD CIRCUIT 

The House bill provided for the appoint- 
ment of an additional circuit judge for the 
third circuit with the proviso that the first 
vacancy occurring in the office of circuit 
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judge for that circuit shall not be filled. 
The Senate amendment created an addi- 
tional judgeship in that circuit without the 
limitation. The House receded and adopted 
the language of the Senate amendment. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


The House bill created one additional 
judgeship for the northern district of Cali- 
fornia. The Senate amendment created two 
additional judgeships for the northern dis- 
trict of California. The House receded and 
adopted the language of the Senate amend- 
ment. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


The House bill provided for the appoint- 
ment of one additional district judge for the 
southern district of California. The Senate 
amendment provided for two additional 
district judges for the southern district of 
California. The House receded and adopted 
the Senate amendment, providing two addi- 
tional district judges there. 

The House bill also provided that one of 
the district judges for the southern district 
of California shall reside in the city of San 
Diego. The Senate amendment also pro- 
vided that one of the two district judges for 
the southern district of California first ap- 
pointed under this act shall reside at San 
Diego, and that, in the event of disagreement 
as to which judge should reside there, the 
determination would be made by the Judi- 
cial Council of the Ninth Circuit. The 
Senate receded and adopted the language of 
the House bill concerning the residential re- 
quirement, namely that one of the district 
judges for that district shall reside in the 
city of San Diego. 


DISTRICT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The House bill provided for the appoint- 
ment of two additional district judges for 
the district of the District of Columbia. The 
Senate amendment provides for three addi- 
tional district judges for the district of the 
District of Columbia. The House receded 
and adopted the language of the Senate 
amendment, authorizing three additional 
district judges for that district. 

The Senate amendment provided that each 
of the three additional district judges ap- 
pointed for the District of Columbia under 
this act shall have been actively engaged in 
the private practice of law, and shall not have 
been regularly employed in the executive 
branch of the Government of the United 
States during a period of at least three con- 
secutive years immediately prior to his ap- 
pointment; and in the case of at least two of 
such judges such practice shall have been in 
the District of Columbia for a period of at 
least five consecutive years immediately prior 
to their respective appointments. The 
amendment also provided for exemption of 
active duty in the armed forces in the deter- 
mination of eligibility under the above quali- 
fications and also exemption was provided in 
the case of service as a judge of the Munic- 
ipal Court or of the Municipal Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia or for the 
Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia. 
The House bill contained no such provisions 
concerning qualifications for appointment as 
a district Judge in the District of Columbia. 
The Senate receded and the proposed quali- 
fications for appointment are omitted. 


DISTRICT OF KANSAS 


The House bill provided for the appoint- 
ment of one additional district judge for the 
district of Kansas. It also provided that one 
of the district judges for that district shall 
reside in the city of Wichita. The Senate 
amendment likewise provided for the ap- 
pointment of one additional district judge 
for the district of Kansas and further pro- 
vided that one of the district judges for the 
district of Kansas shall reside at Wichita; 
and in the event such judges disagree as to 
which one shall reside at Wichita, the mat- 
ter shall be determined by the Judicial 
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Council of the Tenth Circuit. The Senate 
amendment also provided that the judge 
first appointed for that district under the 
authorization of this act shall reside at 
Wichita. The House receded and adopted 
the language of the Senate amendment. The 
effect of that language is that the new judge 
appointed under the authorization of this 
act shall be the one designated to reside in 
the city of Wichita. 
EASTERN AND WESTERN DISTRICTS OF MISSOURI 
An additional district judge for the east- 
ern and western districts of Missouri was 
authorized by the act of December 24, 1942 
(56 Stat. 1083). This act contained a pro- 
viso that the first vacancy occurring in the 
office of district judge for the eastern and 
western districts of Missouri shall not be 
filled. The House bill proposed to repeal 
that proviso so that the incumbent of the 
judgeship created by said act would become 
a permanent judge. The Senate bill had no 
such proviso. The House receded and that 
part of the House bill is omitted. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO 


An additional district judge for the north- 
ern district of Ohio was authorized by the 
act of May 1, 1941 (55 Stat. 148). That act 
also provided that no appointment should 
be made to fill the first vacancy which should 
thereafter arise in that district. The Senate 
amendment proposed to repeal the limita- 


tion so that the incumbent judge henceforth 


would hold his position under title 28, 
United States Code, section 133. The House 
bill had no such provision. The House re- 
ceded and agreed to the provision making the 
temporary judgeship a permanent one for 
the northern district of Ohio. 

WESTERN DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA 


An additional district judge for the west- 
ern district of Oklahoma was authorized by 
the act of May 24, 1940 (54 Stat. 219). Sec- 
tion 2 (a) of that act provided that no ap- 
pointment should be made to fill the first 
vacancy which should arise thereafter in that 
district. The Senate amendment proposed 
to repeal the limitation, thus making the 
temporary judgeship a permanent one. The 
House bill contained no such provision. The 
House receded and adopted the Senate 
amendment. 


EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The House bill provided for the appoint- 
ment of two additional district judges for the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania with the 
provision that the second vacancy occurring 
in the office of district judge for that dis- 
trict shall not be filled. The Senate amend- 
ment provided for the appointment of two 
additional district judges for that district 
without the limitation. The House receded 
and adopted the language of the Senate 
amendment. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS 


The House bill provided for the appoint- 
ment of one additional permanent district 
judge for the southern Cistrict of Texas and 
one additional temporary judge for that dis- 
trict. The House bill also contained the pro- 
vision that one of the district Judges for the 
southern district of Texas shall reside with- 
in that portion of the district comprising 
Laredo, Brownsville, and Corpus Christi divi- 
sions. The Senate amendment likewise 
P. ovided for one additional permanent judge 
and one additional temporary judge for the 
southern district of Texas shall reside in the 
southern half of such district. The Senate 
receded and adopted the language of the 
House bill. 

The House bill amended sections 44 (a) 
and 133, title 28, United States Code, by 
providing numerical designations for each 
of the judicial circuits and judicial districts 
respectively listed therein, in order to facili- 
tate reference to the specific circuits and dis- 
tricts enumerated in those sections. The 
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Senate amendment contained no such pro- 
vision. The House receded and the provi- 
sion is omitted, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
WiLLIaAM T. BYRNE, 
THOMAS J. LANE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosss] has 
asked for 5 minutes. I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
House may be interested in an article 
that appeared in a local newspaper yes- 
terday with regard to a bill just filed to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
The story indicates that one referee who 
had paid in only $7 might draw some- 
thing like $150,000.in retirement pay. 

I simply wish to call your attention, 
because of the general interest that 
has been manifested, to the fact that our 
referee’s salary bill, which Congress so 
wisely passed, is saving the Government 
over a million dollars a year, every cent 
of which goes into the Treasury of the 
United States. I think there should not 
be any misapprehension on the part of 
any Member of the House that the ref- 
eree’s salary bill has caused this situa- 
tion, which is very deplorable. But in 
the hearings and in justification of that 
bill, we found that there were some six 
referees in bankruptcy who, by virtue 
of the fee system which our bill abol- 
ished, were drawing over $100,000 a year 
in fees, whereas the judges who ap- 
pointed them and created them and su- 
pervised their decisions were drawing 
$10,000. So the creature was getting 10 
times as much as his creator. The wise 
provision which you made in cutting the 
number of referees substantially in half 
and putting a ceiling on salaries has ac- 
complished what we predicted at the 
time we appeared before the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee of the House, that it 
would be self-sustaining by 1951. It is 
already self-sustaining and paying a 
profit to the Treasury of the United 
States. 

The fact that the civil-service retire- 
ment law needs amending in one par- 
ticular is nothing to cause alarm. The 
new bill introduced by the chairman of 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee is not subject to the Constitution's 
prohibition of ex post facto laws. 

The ex post facto provision of the 
Constitution has been held repeatedly 
by the Supreme Court to apply only to 
criminal statutes (225 U. S. 227, 228 
U. S. 585, 260 U. S. 647, 652; 264 U. S. 
30, 34). I hope that this brief statement 
may help you answer some of your let- 
ters. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. Can the gentleman 
tell me in regard to the western district 
of Pennsylvania whether the decision of 
the conferees is that the extra perma- 
nent judge that we badly need there will 
be added, or will a new appointment not 
be made upon the death or resignation 
of one of the present judges? 
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Mr.CELLER. The House bill provided 
for one temporary judge for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania and one perma- 
nent judge; the Senate made it two per- 
manent judges; the committee of confer- 
ence made both permanent. 

There was nothing in either the House 
bill or the Senate bill with reference to 
a permanent judge in the western dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, but I may say to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
if there is any need for permanent 
judges in that western district we would 
be very happy to take care of the situa- 
tion, and if the gentleman has any bills 
in that regard we would be very glad to 
consider them. 

Mr. FULTON. There was a provision 
in the House bill, I had understood, for 
a temporary additional judge in the 
western district of Pennsylvania, but 
there would be no replacement when any 
current judge died or resigned. Do I 
understand that provision has been cut 
out in respect to the western district of 
Pennsylvania so that there is not even 
a temporary judge for that district in 
this bill? 

Mr. CELLER. For the western dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania we create not a 
permanent but an additional temporary 
judgeship. The conferees agreed that 
an additional temporary judge should be 
appointed for the western district of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. So it is correct, then, 
that there will be an additional judge 
for western Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. FULTON. And that carries out 
what was in the original House bill. 

Mr, CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. FULTON. But it is upon a tem- 
porary basis. 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include an article from the Wash- 
ington Star. 

Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include a letter. 

Mr. RODINO (at the request of Mr. 
PaTTEN) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Record and include 
an editorial. 

Mr. PATTEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two editorials that 
appeared in today’s New York Times. 

Mr. KENNEDY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. HOBBS asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he previously made and include certain 
citations and to revise and extend the 
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remarks he will make on the pending 
bill and include a decision of the Su- 
preme Court in full. 

Mr. YATES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
newspaper article. 

Mr. HARE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor» and include an article appearing 
— the New York Herald Tribune of July 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ex- 
5 from the Washington Evening 

ar. 

Mr. BENTSEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. BARTLETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include certain material. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp in three in- 
stances and include extraneous matter. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 10 minutes following disposition of 
matters on the Speaker’s desk and at the 
conclusion of any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
CRD. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in two instances and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 


WITHDRAWAL OF H. R. 2364 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1949, a bill, H. R. 2364, was intro- 
duced under my name. I did not intro- 
duce the bill; I had no knowledge or in- 
formation that it was being introduced; 
therefore, I ask unanimous consent that. 
it be withdrawn. A 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GOODWIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recor and include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the RecorpD and include an ad- 
dress by Mr. Carl Ricks notwithstanding 
that it exceeded two pages of the RECORD 
and, according to the Public Printer, cost 
$260 to print. 

Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
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Recorp in two instances, in one to in- 
elude an editorial. 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
ond in four instances and include certain 
newspaper material. 

Mr. KUNKEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from the 
Christian Science Monitor, also an ex- 
cerpt from a radio speech he made. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a statement 
by Lloyd N. Cutler, of the Washington 
Home Rule Committee. 

Mr. LEMKE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include 
short newspaper articles. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
article and an editorial. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HOEVEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement by Mr. 
Carl Wilkin, made before the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Mr. VELDE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article entitled 
“Tribute to a Former Congressman.” 

Mr. WILLIAM L. PFEIFFER asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Record and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and include 
editorials. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. VORYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. HUBER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


Mr. RAINS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper edi- 
torial. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
After counting.] One hundred and 
eighty-six Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 142] 
Allen, D. Byrne, N. Y. Coudert 
Barden Camp Davenport 
Bolton, Ohio Case, S. Dak. Eaton 
Bosone Chatham Elston 
Bulwinkle Clevenger Engle, Calif. 
Burke Cole, N. Y. Fernandez 
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Gilmer Mitchell Stanley 
Gossett Murdock Teague 
Gwinn Murphy Thomas, N. J. 
Harvey Potter e 

Hays; Ark. Powell Underwood 
Hoffman, III Redden Vursell 
Horan Ribicoff Wadsworth 
Howell Rivers Walter 
Jennings Shafer Whitaker 
Kearney Sheppard White, Calif. 
Kilburn Sikes throw 
Lichtenwalter Smathers Worley 
McGregor Smith, Ohio 

Martin, Iowa Staggers 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 372 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RENTAL HOUSING IN 
AREAS ADJACENT TO ARMY, NAVY, 
MARINE CORPS, AND AIR FORCE IN- 
STALLATIONS 


Mr. SPENCE submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 1184) 
to encourage construction of rental hous- 
ing on or in areas adjacent to Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force in- 
stallations, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the 
conference report just filed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? : 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man from Kentucky explain briefly the 
changes that have been made? 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, the provi- 
sions of the bill as passed by the House 
are retained in the conference report ex- 
cept for the House amendment which 
provided that the FHA Commissioner, 
under any exceptional cases when he 
found a necessity therefor, could increase 
the insurance from $8,100 to $9,000 there- 
by providing for larger-sized units with 
additional rooms. The Senate proposed 
an amendment that instead of the FHA 
Commissioner making this finding, the 
finding should be made by the Secretary 
of Defense and concurred in by the FHA 
Commissioner, or whoever he may desig- 
nate for that purpose, and that it should 
only apply to detached units. The House 
conferees accepted this amendment 
which does not make any material change 
in the bill. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I understand 
this is a conference report that has not 
yet been printed and is not available to 
Members of the House. I wonder what 
the rush is to get it acted upon before the 
Members are cognizant of what has been 
done. 

Mr. SPENCE. There has been so lit- 
tle change made in the bill as passed the 
House that we did not think it necessary 
to have it lay over. Iam stating all that 
was done in conference. There were only 
two minor changes made. 

There was another change. The bill 
provided that utility services could be 
furnished in the interest of national de- 
fense. The amendment of the confer- 
ence provided “or in the public interest” 
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which permits the sale of these utility 
services to be made not only in the in- 
terest of national defense but in the 
public interest. I think this is very es- 
sential and in many instances it will per- 
mit public-utility services to be made 
available to those who otherwise would be 
unable to obtain them. Those were the 
only changes made. We did not think it 
was necessary for the information of the 
House to have the conference report 
printed, and so we have asked unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I would like to 
inquire whether or not protection against 
discrimination and segregation in this 
kind of housing has been placed in this 
bill, and if any effort. was made in con- 
ference to place it in the bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I might say to the 
gentleman that that was not a contro- 
versy. There was no antisegregation lan- 
guage contained in either the Senate or 
the House bill, so that matter was not in 
conference. Furthermore, there are no 
provisions in the bill with respect to 
segregation. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill was passed by the House by sus- 
pension of the rules. We were thus de- 
prived of the opportunity to offer an anti- 
segregation amendment, because under 
the suspension procedure amendments 
are not permitted. I am tired of witness- 
ing the spectacle of this Congress placing 
the stamp of approval on segregation 
and discrimination with the expenditure 
of the taxpayers’ funds, Negro and white, 
Therefore, as a protest, I object. 

FEDERAL ANTI-POLL-TAX ACT 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3199) making 
unlawful the requirement for the pay- 
ment of a poll tax as a prerequisite to 
voting in a primary or other election for 
national officers, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3199, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton] had 3714 
minutes remaining and the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. LECOMPTE] had 25 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to yield to various Members part 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say at this time that I am also yielding 
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to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Harrison] 15 minutes, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that he may dispose of that 
time at his own discretion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BURLESON]. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, the 
only reason that I rise at this time is 
simply because no member of the Sub- 
committee on Elections has been heard in 
reference to this matter. I understand 
it is ordinarily customary that they say 
something regarding their experience 
with the measure under consideration. 
However, there is little need to repeat 
here the authority which leaves no doubt 
as to its constitutionality. The consti- 
tutionality of this bill has become aca- 
demic and emotion has taken its place. 
It is probably too much to ask that this 
question be approached with a very great 
degree of common sense sagacity. 

References have been made to the 
approaches to this subject. Something 
was said yesterday about it being purely 
a political approach. I would like to 
add that with the political approach it 
may be interesting to observe that the 
approach is really emotional. We might 
as well consider it as such. It is ap- 
proached on an emotional basis by what 
is commonly known as the masses spon- 
soring this type of legislation. I abhor, 
I really despise the word “masses.” I 
think there is a difference between the 
opinion of the masses and the opinion 
of the majority. I am constrained to 
believe that if you talk to your average 
citizen, your business mai or woman, you 
will find that they do not care very much 
whether or not we have the system of the 
poll tax in Texas, Virginia, Arkansas, or 
any of the other Southern States which 
now have that system, 

My people do not care a great deal 
whether you have the FEPC in New York 
and we are not going to try to deny you 
that privilege if you want it. We are 
not going to help you to remove it. We 
are not going to help you impose it on 
other parts of the country, either. 

I remember a story that was told me 
by a man that I knew very well in the 
State of California, Dr. Walter W. Dex- 
ter, former commissioner of education 
in that great State. I think he was a 
contemporary philosopher, although he 
did not call himself a philosopher at all. 
He told me this story one evening. 

He said that his young son came in 
while he was reading. The boy was at 
the “why” age, 5 or 6 years old. He 
asked him, “Daddy, why this, and why 
that?” The father became rather ex- 
asperated. Finally he took a map of the 
world and tore it in many parts, and 
scattered it on the floor and said, “Son, 
you put it together, and when you come 
back with it all together I will answer 
all your questions.” 

Soon thereafter the son came back, 
and he had the map all pasted together, 
the various parts of the world in proper 
order. The father marveled that the 
son was able to do that, and he asked him 
how he did it. The boy said, “Well, 
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daddy, you see, there is a picture of a 
man on the back of the map, and I put 
the man together, and when the man was 
right the world was right.” 

That is the philosophy that I believe 
is involved in all of these things—that 
when the individual is right we are pretty 
much going to be all right all over the 
country. I do not believe the individual 
citizen, talking of the majority still, but 
not of the masses, is in favor of imposing 
this thing which will do irreparable dam- 
age from the moral standpoint to those 
parts of the country which are so vitally 
affected by it. 

Mr. Chairman, this measure is sup- 
ported largely by the so-called liberal 
groups in this country. It becomes more 
and more difficult however to identify 
those groups or as to that matter, the 
meaning of this word “liberal.” At one 
time liberalism meant greater freedom 
for the individual without interference 
on the part of the Government. Orig- 
inally it meant that, just what it im- 
plies, liberty to the individual, while con- 
servatism meant exercising Government 
influence upon the individual lives of our 
citizens. It no longer means that be- 
cause it has been perverted and, again, 
it refers to the masses. I do not believe 
that the majority, the average person, 
wants to have this thing imposed upon 
us. 
Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Iam somewhat con- 
fused about the gentleman’s differentia- 
tion between the masses of the people 
and the majority of the people. Will the 
gentleman explain the difference? 

Mr. BURLESON. That is the reason I 
mentioned the distinguished citizen from 
the gentleman's State of California, Dr. 
Dexter. It has been my observation that 
a few gentlemen purport to represent 
the masses but the real majority are 
those individuals who directly exercise 
their judgment upon particular issues to 
the extent that it becomes popular 
opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am opposed to this bill because I 
think the subject matter is one exclusive- 
ly for the States and not for the Federal 
Government. My own State of Georgia 
Gid the right thing in abolishing the poll 
tax several years ago. At one time a 
large number of the States required the 
payment of a poll tax as a requisite for 
voting and many of the States also had a 
requirement for the payment of a prop- 
erty tax. One by one these States re- 
pealed the property tax requirements 
and all but seven have repealed the poll 
tax. 

The people of the respective States did 
this voluntarily. Whether or not it is 
right or wrong to require a poll tax in 
order to vote, I take the position that the 
matter is purely a question for the States 
themselves to decide. 

The power to hold elections and deter- 
mine the qualifications of a voter should 
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never be delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Why should some of the peo- 
ple of the Northern and Western States 
desire to impose their ideas of the quali- 
fications of a voter on the States of the 
South? It is my understanding that the 
first poll-tax law in Georgia was passed 
prior to the War Between the States, and 
I have been informed that the poll tax 
in the State of South Carolina was passed 
during carpetbagger days when both the 
House and Senate were controlled by 
colored representatives. 

When we invade the field of qualifica- 
tions of voters and tell the people of the 
various States what they should or should 
not do about the payment of a poll tax, 
we are opening the way for Federal inter- 
vention and control of elections in every 
State, county, and militia district in our 
country. This is a dangerous precedent. 
Are there any lawyers on this floor who 
are familiar with the Constitution of the 
United States who will say that Congress 
has any right to regulate the qualifica- 
tions of voters in any States? 

Nobody wants dictatorship, This is 
something that our forefathers left en- 
tirely up to the States to settle, guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. The philos- 
ophy of some of this question is that the 
7 States now requiring the payment of a 
poll tax before voting have no right to 
require the other 41 States to collect a 
poll tax as a requisite for voting. By the 
same logic these 41 States have no right 
to force the handful of poll-tax States 
to do away with the poll tax as one of the 
qualifications for voting. If the people 
desire to abolish the poll tax, a consti- 
tutional amendment could be submitted 
to the people to decide for themselves 
whether or not the poll tax as a requisite 
for voting should be abandoned. 

This bill, in my opinion, presents one 
of the most momentous questions that 
has been before Congress in years. If 
you claim that people are disfranchised 
on account of a poll tax, let me tell you 
again that there are other tests in the 
poll-tax States such as literacy and edu- 
cational qualifications similar to those 
in many other States. You could with 
the same propriety advocate the repeal 
of the literacy test. As long as we have 
other limitations, the abolition of the 
poll tax will not enfranchise the now dis- 
qualified voters.. 

Some of the great reformers who are 
now proclaiming the loudest are machine 
ruled. The people of the States of New 
York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and some of 
the other States have no right to com- 
plain about the purity of the ballot in the 
Southern States. I challenge you gen- 
tlemen from the large cities of the West 
and North to show me in what way your 
election laws are fairer than those of the 
Southern States, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I had in- 
tended in my own words this morning to 
express my deep convictions in opposi- 
tion to the poll-tax bill. I have just re- 
ceived, however, an editorial appearing 
in the Donaldsonville Chief, a progressive 
newspaper serving a vast and populous’ 
area and a tolerant people in Louisiana, 
entitled “Racial Understanding.” This 
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editoria] expresses my views so aptly that 
1 here quote excerpts from it. 


We southerners are a bit tived of reading 
about ourselyes—as ignorant, backward, dis- 
criminatory, lynchers, and other references 
that are far from complimentary. 

We feel that most northern writers know 
as little about the South and its problems 
as we know about the North and its problems. 
What we'd like to do is extend an invitation 
to one of those birds to spend several months 
incognito in one of our southern communi- 
ties—say Donaldsonville. He might be as- 
tounded to find the white man and the Negro 
living side by side in harmony and under- 
standing. The Negro doing business with 
the white man and the white man doing 
business with the Negro—carpenters, drug- 
gists, bricklayers, plasterers, concrete men, 
paperhangers, doctors, school teachers, 
clothes-cleaning establishments—some of 
both races—earning a living based on service 
and not on color lines. He'll find probably 
more Negroes receiving old-age and other as- 
sistance than white people—a benevolent 
State providing security for the aged and 
helpless irrespective of race. He'll find no 
poll tax. He'll find the Negro happy and 
contented in his religious activities and so- 
cial entertainment—his own churches, his 
own dance halls, his own schools, his own 
picture theater, his own baseball park—his 
own automobile, ad infinitum. He'll find a 
larger proportion of wage-earning N 
owning their homes than white people. He'll 
find conditions getting better and better 
from month to month for both the Negro 
and the white. 

True, he’ll find some low standards of liv- 
ing, but such conditions won't be attribut- 
able to a person's race. He might even find 
out that the Negro considers the white man 
one of his best friends. 

Southerners, white and Negro, let us not 
be misled by violent, radical, extreme lead- 
ership whether it comes from north, south, 
east, or west. Let us strive harder to intel- 
ligently solve our own problems, racial and 
otherwise. Let's tell our northern friends to 
solve their own problems and let us solve 
our own. Let’s tell them we have the intel- 
ligence to do that without their radical ideas 
and suggestions. 

Racial understanding is not difficult to 
achieve either today or tomorrow if we are 
tolerant and respectful to deserving people 
of all races. 


(Mr. Wilis asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include an excerpt from an edi- 
torial.) i 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
measure under consideration is one in 
which the public is very apt to lose sight 
of the true issues involved. My own con- 
stituents very clearly understand why I 
vote as I do. However, so that others 
concerned may know, I now repeat what I 
have said many times while campaigning 
for office and after being elected. 

The issue involved is not a question of 
whether or not we should have a poll tax 
in the several States. It is whether or not 
the Congress shall dictate to the States 
their manner of conducting elections. 
What is done in this regard in Texas is, 
I believe, up to the people of Texas and it 
should not be the concern of citizens of 
any other State. 

The Texas Legislature has just passed 
legislation to provide the people of the 
State with an opportunity to voice their 
0} inion in the ballot box as to whether or 
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not there should be a poll tax. This will 
place the issue where it should be, and 
certainly, I shall not by my vote take the 
privilege away from my people and turn 
it over to the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the beginning of a drive—a communistic 
drive—to put over a program of legisla- 
tion that will vitally affect every home in 
America. 

If you can pass a law like this, then you 
can pass one to wipe out all the other 
election laws in every State in the Union. 

It is very amusing to Hear the chair- 
man of the committee get up here and 
deliver a moral lecture to the people in 
the Southern States when we remember 
that that individual has probably been 
here as a result of the wishes of Boss 
Hague, of New Jersey, probably one of 
the most corrupt political leaders in 
America. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Just for a question. 

Mrs. NORTON. Not for a question, 
but for a reply to what you just said. 

Mr. RANKIN. No, I cannot yield for 
a reply. 

Mrs. NORTON. Of course I knew you 
would not. 

Mr. RANKIN. She can reply in her 
own time. I have only 5 minutes. 

No, Mr. Chairman, if this bill is passed, 
the next bill is going to be an anti- 
lynching bill, which ought to be called 
a bill to encourage rape. 

They have not the courage to put in 
there mob violence and race riots. If 
you had had the same law that you are 
trying to impose on other States in ef- 
fect in Illinois the race rioting in Chi- 
cago would have cost untold millions of 
dollars. 

Then you are going to come in with 
an FEPC bill, that bill that Stalin wrote 
in 1920. You are simply following the 
Communist line in attempting thus to 
harass the American people. 

Then you are going to come in with, 
I presume, the Klein bill to wipe out 
segregation in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, and throughout 
the South. 

That would mean race riots and mob 
violence and probably the end of the 
public schools in some of the Southern 
States. We might all have to go to 
private schools. We have a condition 
down there that we have taken care of, 
and thank God we did not have to ap- 
peal to Boss Hague for help. 

If we had, there is no telling what 
would have happened. We have the 
most peaceful relations between the 
races in the South that has ever been 
known, living together side by side in 
such great numbers. 

I want to show you who is behind this 
bill. Why did they not print the hear- 
ings so you could read them and see 
who is behind it? 

The first witness was Irving Brandt, 
a member of no organization. He prob- 
ably never was in a State affected by 
this legislation. 

The next one was Clark Foreman, that 
inglorious pink that we know so much 
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about, who pretends to represent the 
Progressive Party in Washington. 

The next one was Elmer Henderson, 
American Council on Human Rights; 
another Communist-front organization. 

The next one was John W. Edelman, 
Textile Workers, CIO. What does he 
know about the States affected by this 
law? Why does he want to wave this 
red flag in our faces? 

Yes, and he will be behind the FEPC 
bill which they could not pass by the 
votes of the people in a single state in 
this Union. 

They tried it in California a few 
years ago, and it was defeated by a 
majority in every single individual 
county in the State. 

They tried to ram it through the leg- 
islatures of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Minne- 
sota, and Colorado during the last few 
months. We sent each individual mem- 
ber of the legislatures of those States 
a copy of a speech I made exposing the 
FEPC here in Washington and the one 
imposed on the people of New York, to- 
gether with the regulations adopted in 
that State. 

The result was that the measure was 
killed in every one of the four States men- 
tioned. 

These men who are attempting to 
harass the people of the South with this 
monstrosity do not represent the Amer- 
ican people. 

If the people from the States from 
which they come could make their voices 
heard, none of these Communistic meas- 
ures would ever pass the Congress of 
the United States. 

The next one was Tom Harris, counsel 
for the CIO. The CIO is Communist-in- 
fested, and everybody knows it who 
knows anything about its record. 

The next one was George Bender, for- 
mer Congressman from Ohio, who used 
to be continuously attempting to annoy 
the people of the Southern States. 

The next one was the gentleman from 
New York, EMANUEL CELLER. Good- 
ness. He ought to have his former 
law partner Judge Kauffman down here 
to help him. He does not know any more 
about the condition in those States than 
the man in the moon, and he does not 
care. 

Another one is the gentleman from 
New York, Congressman IsmorE DOL- 
LINGER, Why is he sticking his nose into 
this proposition? He is not interested in 
the people of the Southern States and 
knows nothing about their conditions. 

The next one is Robert J. Silberstein, 
executive secretary of the National Law- 
yers Guild—another Communist front.. 

Another one was Leslie Perry, pre- 
tending to represent the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of the Col- 
ored People. 

That organization is doing the Negroes 
infinite harm throughout the country by 
just such tactics. 

The next one was Charles E. Sands, 
representing the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and the Bartenders Interna- 
tional Union. Just what interest the In- 
ternational Bartenders have in stirring 
up this trouble with the people of the 
Southern States is more than I can un- 
derstand. 
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The next witness was Moss A. Plun- 
kett, pretending to represent the ADA— 
Americans for Democratic Action—an- 
other Communist front. 

This is a sample of the testimony tak- 
en by the committee, which it has not 
had printed for the benefit of the House, 
and upon which it bases this vicious 
measure, 

I appeal to you Members who have the 
welfare of your country at heart to help 
us defeat this measure and turn back 
this tide of fanaticism that has already 
wrecked practically every country in 
Europe. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ran- 
KIN] has expired. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DAVENPORT]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 

will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. May I quote 
the Bible to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. First Corinthians, fourteenth 
chapter, eighth verse: 

For if the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself to the 
battle? 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I 
have heard strange things in my experi- 
ence in business and in politics, but I am 
telling you the speech I just listened to 
was one of the strangest things I ever 
heard. Imagine a Member of this House 
getting up here and accusing the great 
CIO of being Communist. For the gen- 
tleman's information, the very great 
president of the CIO, Philip Murray, is a 
devout Catholic, and an outspoken foe of 
communism. And then the statement by 
the same gentleman that the FEPC law 
was written by Joe Stalin. Simply fan- 
tastic. Iconfess Iam getting a little tired 
of listening to the unadulterated balder- 
dash, and I intend to make a point of 
challenging misleading assertions like 
this from now on. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Mississippi what percentage of the popu- 
lation voted in his congressional district. 
I have the figure right here. In 1946 only 
2.1 percent of the people in that gentle- 
man’s district voted. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No; I have too 
much to say. I have been waiting 20 
years to say what I have got to say. I 
want the men and women in the Press 
Gallery to take it down carefully because 
this is a message I have been anxious to 
make on the floor of the House for a long 
time. Stay on the floor, John. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. He cannot call me by my given 
name. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, 
one of the wisest, one of the soberest, and 
most realistic of our statesmen, Henry 
L. Stimson, told the American people 3 
years ago that the biggest job we had to 
do was to make freedom a reality in the 
postwar world. 

It seems to me a sorry indictment of 
our highly vaunted democracy that we 
have to stand here on the floor of this 
House in the citadel of democracy 160 
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years after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution and debate whether or not suffrage 
should be granted to the people in the 
seven poll-tax States in our Union. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Iam not going to 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 
Wait until I get through; I am not 
through with the gentleman yet. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposal of many 
Representatives and Senators to relegate 
the poll-tax issue to the States is merely 
a ruse, a trick, by which they hope to per- 
petuate the poll tax. 

Senator Danaher, of Connecticut— 


I am quoting from an article that ap- 
peared in the Chicago Sun several years 
ago— 


has stripped away the mantle of constitu- 
tionality in which the poll taxers love to 
wrap themselves. He stole the show at the 
final Senate committee hearing on the anti- 
poli-tax bill by calmly suggesting that it 
might be a good idea, since the Constitution 
has been so rapturously invoked, to enforce 
the fourteenth amendment. 

The constitutionality of the anti-poll-tax 
bill has been upheld by many high author- 
ities. To make it an issue is a stalling maneu- 
ver and nothing more. While the poll taxers 
stall, however, the fourteenth amendment 
can be reread with profit. It provides that 
when any State abridges the right to vote 
(as eight Southern States do, by means of 
the poll tax) its congressional representation 
shall be reduced accordingly. Strict enforce- 
ment of this amendment demands that Con- 
gress cut down the number of Represent- 
atives elected by each poll-tax State. 

In the 1942 election, Tennessee sent 10 Rep- 
resentatives to Congress and Arkansas 7 by 
vote of only 5 percent of their population, 
In Texas 4 percent of the people elected 21 
Congressmen. Virginia elected 9 by a vote of 
3 percent. Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi 
together elected 26 Congressmen, but only 
2 percent of their population voted. In South 
Carolina, 1 percent of the people elected 6 
Representatives. 

To this minority rule which makes mock 
of democracy the poll-tax politicians desper- 
ately cling. If they block the anti-poll-tax 
bill at this session, why should they not pay 
the constitutional price—a reduction of their 
influence in the Federal Government? 


You better reread that fourteenth 
amendment and look to your seats in 


-Congress, because the people are sick and 


tired of taking it on the chin from these 
filibusterers who try to obstruct every 
decent piece of legislation which reaches 
the floor of this House and also the 
Senate. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. The poll iax—— 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman on the ignorance he has 
developed 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Is an issue of free 
elections. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. There has been a 
great deal of talk that the anti-poll-tax 
bill would be outside interference in the 
affairs of the southern part of this great 
Nation. This is a hollow charge. Many 
distinguished southern gentlemen and 
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ladies have worked valiantly to abolish 
this un-American legislation. A great 
southerner, Herbert Agar, once said: 


The result f the poll tax is to keep the 
poor from voting, or to keep the Negroes from 
voting, or both. If you keep the poor from 
voting, you make a joke of Jefferson. If you 
keep the Negroes from voting, you make a 
joke of Lincoln. If you do both of these 
things at the same time, you make a joke 
of the American ideal. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
three additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, 
this issue is not one of States’ rights or 
outside interference; it is whether a nar- 
row group of bigoted men will continue 
to control the political destiny of their 
States by restricting the suffrage of those 
who support them. The issue is whether 
each American has equal protection of 
the law. No State has the right to deny 
to any American the right to vote because 
he is poor or because of his race. These 
are individual rights guaranteed to all 
Americans under our Constitution. That 
great statesman, George W. Norris, with 
whom the very able Congressman from 
Mississippi worked so many years—and I 
wish only that he were as enlightened in 
racial relations and the FEPC as he is in 
his great work on public power. He has 
a great deal to learn about the FEPC. 

But to get back to the late Senator 
George W. Norris—he had this to say 
about the sham of the bigoted to con- 
tinue the poll tax: 

We believe there is no doubt that the 
prerequisite of the payment of a poll tax 
in order to entitle a citizen to vote has noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with the qualifications 
of the voter, and that this method of dis- 
franchising citizens is merely an artificial 
attempt to use the language of the Consti- 
tution, giving the State power to set up 
qualifications, by using other artificial means 
and methods which in fact have no relation 
whatever to qualifications. 


Without free elections there cannot be 
a free America, and yet you hear these 
same loquacious and very eloquent gen- 
tlemen when any piece of good progres- 
sive legislation reaches the floor of the 
House cry “socialism. Down the road to 
statism.” Where were they on the hous- 
ing bill? Where were they on repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley law? But when an 
agricultural bill comes up for considera- 
tion they do not cry “socialism.” 

Let us consider the State of Virginia. 
Virginia is not the Virginia of the 400,- 
000 who vote. Virginia is the 2,700,000 
people. Tennessee is a State of over 3,- 
000,000, out of which only 500,000 voted 
in the last election. South Carolina of 
2,000,000 people and only 125,000 voted. 

Now allow me to give you some very 
interesting figures. Kentucky which is a 
non-poll-tax State has a population of 
2,845,000. The turn-out of votes in the 
last. Presidential election was 825,000; 
whereas in the poll-tax State of Tennes- 
see with a population of 2,900,000 only 
550,000 went to the polls. The State of 
Iowa with 400,000 fewer people than 
Tennessee, 1,050,000 citizens exercised 
their franchise. 
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Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, 
these poll-tax Representatives and Sena- 
tors by their filibustering have overrid- 
den the constitutional rights of not only 
the 10,000,000 who are deprived of vot- 
ing in the Southern States, or seven of 
them, but of the 140,000,000 people of 
this country who want decent housing, 
the people who went out and voted for 
us to come down here and repeal the 
Taft-Hartley law and to bring about a 
decent minimum wage. and to provide 
housing for the veterans. 

The poll tax is a central issue. It is no 
small issue today. It is one of the most 
important issues facing the people of 
this country. A Federal law to abolish 
the poll tax is a clear necessity and a 
national obligation. Any man who says 
he believes in democracy and supports 
the poll tax simply does not know any 
better or he is not telling the truth. The 
America that Jefferson and Jackson 
dreamed of and fought for, the America 
that Rooscvelt envisioned and the 
America that Harry Truman is valiantly 
fighting to achieve is: impossible of 
achievement as long as we have seven 
States which have the poll tax prevent- 
ing people from suffrage. The people 
want more housing. Then let us smash 
the poll tax and get rid of the filibuster- 
ers. The people want minimum-wage 
laws. They voted to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley law. They went to the polls be- 
cause they wanted a broadened social 
security. The people want lower prices, 
they want full employment and in order 
to get these things we must get rid of the 
poll tax and end the power of the fili- 
bustering obstructionists who thwart 
justice, foster intolerance; and hold back 
progress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Grant]. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, they 
have dragged it out of moth balls and 
shoveled it in here again—that old per- 
ennial which during recent years has 
been flung at each Congress and bears 
the dubious tag of “a bill making unlaw- 
ful the requirement for the payment of 
a poll tax a prerequisite to voting, and 
so forth.” Why not tag it for what it 
is: “A bill to disregard the Constitution 
and to meddle in the orderly processes.of 
the American people.” That is it— 
violative of the Constitution and meddle- 
some in the proper affairs of sovereign 
States. 

I am not a constitutional lawyer but 
history records a few attacks on the prin- 
ciple of a State’s right to set the qualifi- 
cations of its electors, in those long years 
before it became popular with some to 
proclaim snidewise, “The Constitution? 
Tut tut.“ And such rare anti-poll-tax 
attacks as were aimed at the Constitu- 
tion in those happy American days were 
never enacted but were denounced in 
the Congress for what they were—un- 
American and undemocratic, and long 
overdue in the ash can. 
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When anyone who believes in consti- 
tutional government suggests that the 
only legal and constitutional way to 
abolish the poll tax is by amending the 
Constitution the proponents of the pres- 
ent legislation are quick to charge that 
this is being done only to further delay 
the matter. Granting, for the sake of 
argument that this be true, nevertheless 
it does not change the matter at all. 
Ordcrly processes of government are 
necessarily time-consuming. “Make 
haste slowly” is still good advice in en- 
acting legislation. 

The report filed by the committee 
states: 

Years haye passed with no elimination of 
the poll tax in those States where it exists 
by constitutional mandate. At best, the 
amendment of State constitutions is a slow 
and uncertain process. 


Here we have a report from a commit- 
tee of this House completely ignoring 
the basic principle of this legislation and 
telling this body that in order to expe- 
dite it we should tear the Constitution 
to pieces. Does this sacred document 
mean little, or nothing—in that we 
should so blithely propose to disregard 
it—to bypass it? 

Why not accept the Constitution at 
face value? There is no mistaking its 
meaning and intent with regard to the 
States having the right to fix the quali- 
fications of its electors. Why must we 
use the valuable time of this House as 
a political sounding board for those who 
would destroy by disregarding the basic 
law of the land? 

Much prattle is heard of the right to 
vote. Why is it necessarily a right? 
Why isn’t it rather a privilege; granted 
and refereed by the States, under rules 
set by those States within the frame- 
work of their own constitutions and 
that of the United States. But those 
whose mission is to meddle and confuse 
clamor stridently of the right to vote. 
I would say to this House that many of 
those clamoring critters are far more 
interested in clamoring than in voting 
and would probably be downright sad 
and largely unappreciative if this bill 
became enacted and their mission ended. 
Just about the most unhappy person 
is the reformer whose mission has been 
unfortunately accomplished and whose 
bleeding heart must needs find another 
cause for which to bleed and sweat. 
and sweat and bleed, more and more 
and copiously more. Oh, the fakery of 
it all.. But it has a vote value. So it 
must be nurtured and worked, because it 
produces. 

There are some few who conscien- 
tiously feel that this is the thing to do. 
They, of course, have a right to their 
opinion. The irony of the product of 
some boss-controlled city machine lec- 
turing the South on the evils of poll tax. 
Might I suggest that they first sweat 


around their own doorstep and cast the’ 


beam out of their own eye before they 
cast the mote out of their brother’s eye. 

These brazen schemes to trap votes 
usually fail even to win the favor of these 
voters, who know in their souls that 
those who engineer such shameful plans 
would not give three whoops in.a hen 
house for them or their interests beyond 
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the point where they can use these voters 
and their votes for their own selfish pur- 
poses. It smacks of political whoop- 
de-do—but political whoop-de-do de 
luxe. They win when they lose. 

Several years ago in discussing poll- 
tax legislation, I made the statement 
that I did not consider anything about 
the poll tax as being sacred. The all- 
important thing was that the sovereign 
State of Alabama levied such a tax and 
just as long as she did I would do every- 
thing within my power here in Congress 
to protect her in that right. I am not 
here to defend the poll tax as such, 
However, it is not half as bad as some 
who are unfamiliar with it would lead 
this House to believe. My State has 
abolished the poll tax insofar as veterans 
of all wars are concerned. As anyone 
knows, this now constitutes a large num- 
ber of the electorate in any State. Then, 
too, for years many of the nonveterans | 
who are physically handicapped have 
not paid the poll tax. 

The proponents of this legislation cite 
statistics in an effort to show that the 
percentage of the inhabitants voting in 
the South is lower than other sections of 
the country and they invariably use the 
general election figures, while, as a mat- 
ter of fact, a much smaller percentage of 
the electorate vote in the general election. 
than in the primaries. Many of those 
who criticize our election laws come from 
States where they have no primaries and 
the party nominees are nominated by 
conventions. In my own State we believe 
in democracy. One cannot be nominated 
in a primary even if he receives a plu- 
rality of the votes. It is mandatory that 
he receive a majority, and it is therefore 
often necessary when one has several op- 
ponents that there be a run-off or second 
primary. 

For years I have closely followed this 
legislation, and I have never heard any 
of its proponents admit on this floor that 
if it should be enacted they would then 
proceed to at least attempt to set up 
qualifications for voting. 

Yet, when this legislation was before 
this House several years ago I happened 
to overhear two of its proponents in the 
Speaker’s lobby agree that they would 
endeavor to put national registration 
into effect as soon as an anti-poll-tax law 
was enacted. One of them said he al- 
ready had a registration bill ready. 
There is no end to their scheming. Just 
let one of these civil disturbance bills 
become enacted, and then others—Fed- 
eral registration of voters, FEPC, anti- 
lynching, and others even more diabolical 
will surely follow. 

And what will such registration quali- 
fications be? And what will they be in 
10 or 20 years? What would follow the 
taking of this step to deny the States and 
to clothe the Federal Government with 
the power to fix voting qualifications? 
This is not just words and language, my 
friends. Think it over. 

The people of this Nation are a gener- 
ous people. They have permitted them- 
selves to be heavily taxed in order to as- 
sist more unfortunate people throughout 
the world. Through lend lease, UNRRA, 
the Marshall plan, and it now appears 
through various other plans, including 
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one to rearm Europe, they have done 
vastly more than their rightful share in 
trying to get a war-weary and yet a war- 
threatened world safely back in the walks 
of peace and prosperity. 

I had been led to believe that this as- 
sistance was being granted largely to 
defeat communism. Now we learn from 
the committee handling this legislation 
that all of this effort, this sacrifice, this 
trial and travail has been in vain--that 
although the taxpayers of this Nation 
have had an almost unbearable debt 
placed upon them and upon unborn gen- 
erations, all this has failed because a 
few of the States of this great Nation 
many years ago enacted poll-tax laws. 
Such ridiculous argument. 

Ah, yes, we must repeal the poll tax 
by Federal fiat, and in defiance of the 
Constitution in order to get the peoples 
around the world to accept our cash. 

Certainly communism had to be a part 
of the picture, but if I know anything 
about this legislation it is that the Com- 
munists and all their fellow travelers— 
from the rowdy red to the purling pinko— 
are for this legislation. 

That majority report, fiction filled and 
fact hungry, must be the product of a 
ghost writer. The report states: 

The fact of racial and economic discrimi- 
nation— 


Neither of which is a fact— 


in our election laws fills the anti-Democratic 
press. 


I suppose he means the Russian press, 
and it hurts me all over when I think of 
poor Steve Russki sitting cold and news 
hungry on the steps of his little home on 
the Steppes waiting for his afternoon 
paper just to read of nothing but the 
poll tax. That is what the writer said, 
the anti-Democratic press was “filled” 
with that sort of stuff—-nothing else but 
that. Thatsky is sho'ly not fairsky to 
Stevesky, I submitsky. 

Whenever this little perennial anti- 
poll-tax smelly doux comes into this 
Chamber the malodorous odors of hypoc- 
risy and of sham, of political hum- 
buggery, and of utter faithlessness have 
their day. They are happy days for 
those who would strike at the South on 
this or any pretext. So, for them “Happy 
days are here again.” There is no mis- 
taking who they are—you will be seeing 
them flying high, wide, and loathesome. 

Mr. Chairman, it is ridiculous to waste 
the time of this body with this bill, stir- 
ring up strife as in its flagrant bidding 
for votes. I am opposed to it in all its 
parts. I feel this House might well use 
its valuabie time to far better advantage. 
There is much worth-while legislation 
pending. If those who are pushing this 
civil disturbance program really want to 
help mankind, why do not they get be- 
hind such fine legislation as that for 
cancer, heart disease, and multiple scle- 
rosis research, hospital expansion and 
improvement, assistance for education, 
and other worthy and highly desirable 
proposals? 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, I want to congratulate the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAVEN- 
PORT] on putting in 20 years to accumu- 
late so much ignorance. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, again 
Congress in the final stretch looking to- 
ward adjournment is plagued by the 
civil-rights fight. This House today 
takes up for consideration the anti-poll- 
tax bill. The House of Representatives 
has taken this bill up for consideration 
before, and it has passed it to the Senate, 
where it has been killed. I daresay that 
nothing which is said or done here today 
will affect the final vote of the Members 
of this body. In this issue the mind has 
been made up in advance. 

I want to say, however, that I am not 
in favor of the poll tax as a requirement 
for voting in the several States. My na- 
tive State of Louisiana many years ago 
abolished this tax as a prerequisite for 
voting. It became the law of Louisiana 
before I came to Congress, and I helped 
in the effort to make it the law of Loui- 
siana. My record speaks for itself. 

In spite of this fact, I am against this 
bill. I do not believe that the United 
States should interfere in the activities 
of the several States in this respect. 
Elections, under our Constitution, are 
peculiarly the province of the several 
States, and the requirements for voting 
in various States should remain under 
the control of the States and subject to 
the supervision of the States. I would 
encourage the several States, whether 
they be northern or southern, to pass 
laws repealing the poll tax. I would aid 
the voters, as an individual, but I will 
surely not support this measure which 
seeks to take away more of the authority 
which in the past has been reserved to 
the States. 

Mr. Chairman, I express fear over the 
constant encroachment of the Federal 
Government into the realm of govern- 
ment reserved to the several States. 
There are those, I know, who would sell 
their birthright for a mess of pottage. 
There are those, I know, who would de- 
stroy the delicate balance between the 
powers of the State and Federal Govern- 
ment. Already, this Federal Govern- 
ment has moved far into the field of 
those rights which our forefathers in- 
tended the States should retain. If the 
trend continues, it will eventually de- 
stroy the type of Government which was 
created in 1776 by our Declaration of 
Independence and our Constitution, 
which was subsequently adopted. And 
this result would be tragic beyond our 
present-day comprehension. 

Mr, LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Sims]. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to speak very briefly to the liberal 
Members of the House—to the Members 
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who recently voted for the Pace farm bill, 
who have opposed sales tax legislation, 
who have favored extending rent control, 
who have favored public housing, to the 
Members who favor the repeal of Taft- 
Hartley and want a higher minimum 
wage, and to the Members who voted 
for a change in the rules in the first days 
of this session, 

I, like you, am opposed to a poll-tax 
restriction as a prerequisite to voting. 
I, like you, would like to see all poll-tax 
requirements wiped from the statute 
books and the constitutions of all of the 
great States of these United States. 

I am not opposed to a strong central 
government. I think that a strong cen- 
tral government is needed to deal with 
big business and with big labor. I think 
that a strong central government is nec- 
essary to our national defense. I also be- 
lieve that it is very often necessary for 
our National Government to go into 
fields of legislation where the State gov- 
ernments are not, or cannot, provide for 
the basic needs of its people. By basic 
needs I mean food, clothing, housing, ed- 
ucation, and health. 

I am certainly not one of those Con- 
gressmen who votes for a measure simply 
because it is labeled a States’ rights bill. 
There is nothing sacred about States’ 
rights. States’ rights are simply a means 
of attaining and preserving human 
rights. And according to my way of 
thinking, civil rights legislation, like 
States’ rights legislation, is simply a 
means toward attaining and preserving 
human rights. There is nothing sacred 
about civil rights legislation. In deter- 
mining whether States’ rights legislation, 
or civil rights legislation, is good legisla- 
tion, we must determine whether the leg- 
islation will accomplish more good than 
evil in attaining and preserving human 
rights. I like to think of a liberal as a 
person, more interested in people than 
property, who attempts to meet the needs 
of his people without being hamstrung 
by technicalities, or a slave to a phrase. 

Now let us analyze this anti-poll-tax 
bill, a civil-rights bill, to determine 
whether this measure, if enacted into 
law, would work for more or less, human 
rights. 

I am not too familiar with the poll-tax 
law of each of the seven States. Let us 
concentrate on one State, the State I 
know best, my home State, South Car- 
olina. The distinguished gentlewoman 
from New Jersey stated on yesterday 
that in the seven poll-tax States, and this 
includes South Carolina, “the represent- 
atives are not elected by the people, 
they are elected by a certain group who 
have the wherewithal to pay the neces- 
sary poll tax.” 

The fact that the distinguished gentle- 
woman from New Jersey believes that 
there are people in South Carolina who 
are restricted from voting because of 
the poll tax indicated how mislead are 
many people all over the United States. 
Undoubtedly the distinguished gentle- 
woman is a great deal more familiar with 
the anti-poll-tax laws than are the ma- 
jority of the American people—more fa- 
miliar with the anti-poll-tax laws than 
a majority of the members of this body. 

Yes, the gentlewoman from New. Jer- 
sey is still under the impression that 
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there are people from South Carolina 
who are restricted from voting because 
of the poll tax. 

The poll tax in South Carolina is $1. 
It is not cumulative. The only persons 
subject to the law are male citizens be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 60. If the 
law were enacted to prevent Negroes 
from voting, does it not sound reason- 
able that the poll tax would be appli- 
cable to women as well as men. As a 
matter of fact, the poll tax in South 
Carolina can be traced back to the 
constitution of 1790, that unless the citi- 
zen owned fifty acres of land or a town 
lot he must “hath paid a tax the pre- 
ceding year of three shillings sterling to- 
ward the support of this government” 
in order to vote for a member of the 
legislature. 

In the present South Carolina consti- 
tution, there is a provision which re- 
quires the poll tax. The poll tax in 
South Carolina has never been repealed 
simply because the poll tax does not ap- 
ply to the democratic primary which 
since the adoption of our constitution 
has been our election. There is no con- 
test in our general elections. Our polit- 
ical battles are fought out in the pri- 
maries. The Federal court has declared 
our primaries to be our elections. In 
other words, no one in South Carolina 
has had to pay a poll tax in over 50 years 
to vote for a Member of Congress in the 
real elections. 

In the most recent congressional races 
in South Carolina, Negroes and whites 
alike voted without paying one penny as 
a poll tax. But the advocates of this 
anti-poll-tax bill would have you believe 
that there are 10,000,000 in seven South- 
ern States who will be given an oppor- 
tunity to vote by this bill. I say to you 
that not one of these 10,000,000 people 
is from South Carolina. 

The author of this bill, the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey, stated further 
on yesterday that in 1946 representa- 
tives were elected in poll-tax States upon 
the vote of less than 10 percent of the po- 
tential voters, in some instances upon 
the vote of as little as 1 percent. While 
this statement is true, it is misleading. 
Again it should be pointed out that the 
election in most of the poll-tax States 
is in the primary not the general elec- 
tion, but the statistics apply to the gen- 
eral elections. 

I mention these two misleading state- 
ments in the testimony of the author of 
the bill to show first that very few people 
understand the poll tax laws in the seven 
States, much less the problems that exist 
in these States. I also mention them to 
point out that the good to be accom- 
plished by this bill is greatly exaggerated. 

In turning to the evil which results 
from the consideration of a bill such as 
this, let me point out that the rise of the 
Ku Klux Klan in the South is a direct 
result of President Truman's endorse- 
ment of the report of his civil rights 
committee. In endorsing the report of 
this Committee on Civil Rights, the Presi- 
dent has done more to destroy liberalism 
in the South than any single man in 
America. The passage of civil rights 
measures by this body can only succeed 
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in scalping liberal southerners or driving 
them into the conservative fold. 

I am not one to say that education 
alone will solve the race problem in the 
South. I believe that we need education 
and legislation—but not civil-rights legis- 
lation. If you are sincere in your de- 
sire to enfranchise the Negroes and poor 
whites in the South, I urge you to sup- 
port legislation which will help those on 
the bottom rungs of the economic lad- 
der. Extend social security, raise the 
minimum wage, repeal Taft-Hartley, 
pass a bill providing Federal aid to edu- 
cation, continue the fight for the Bran- 
nan farm plan. 

Economic independence is necessary to 
political independence. Let us get first 
things first. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, this is 
just one of the voices of moderation 
speaking, but I think that we should 
listen for a minute to some of the basic 
reasons to pass the bill before us. 

Before the gentleman from Mississipp! 
leaves, I would like to say that I agree 
with the southerners on a number of 
things, but not on this issue. It has al- 
ways been an amazement to me why 
some of the southern Members do not 
join with some of the northerners and 
put in a resolution that would take off 
this cannon and armament on the mili- 
tary statuary on the Mall of the Capitol, 
just in front of Chief Justice Marshall’s 
statue. This is the armed memorial of 
bloodshed and distress of the War Be- 
tween the States, which faces Virginia 
and the South. Why do we not go 
through Washington and take off the 
armament of a lot of these statues of 
these old gentlemen generals, voices that 
are long since gone and forgotten, and 
put up construction and well-designed 
structures to mark our real pioneers of 
progress, such as Secretary Marshall, for 
the Marshall plan, and others. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. While the gentle- 
man is on the subject of Chief Justice 
Marshall, I would like to give him a little 
quotation from him. 

Mr. FULTON. I would be glad to hear 
it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He said that— 

No political dreamer was ever wild enough 
to think of breaking down the lines that sep- 
arate the States or of compounding the Am- 
erican people into one common mass. 


Mr. FULTON. On yesterday the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] 
whom I respect very highly, spoke of the 
fact that after the War Between the 
States there were certain carpetbaggers 
went from the North, and other gentle- 
men that we did not even like up North 
here and that you people liked even less, 
and certain things occurred within an 
illiterate electorate that caused you 
people great trouble and bloodshed. My 
reply to such comments is that the time 
is fast coming when the Negroes and 
people who are illiterate are being edu- 
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cated, and there can be a legitimate 
reason for differences among various sec- 
tions as to the amount of this progress. 
You people with your background say 
that the time has not yet come when 
you can feel safe in your approval. Iam 
one of those people that feels that legiti- 
mately there can be an honest difference 
of opinion on this matter. But, I would 
like to point out to you some of the 
things that I would disagree with the 
gentleman on. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Did the gentle- 
man ever see the pictures on the walls of 
the Capitol of Mississippi, of the legis- 
latures of the years in the late sixties 
and early seventies, and does the gentle- 
man know anything about the black 
record? 

Mr. FULTON. That is past history. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. That is what 
governs our sentiments today. 

Mr. FULTON. May I quote what my 
good friend the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN] said on July 25, at 
page 10119 of the RECORD: 

In 1890, when it— 


The poll tax— 

was first adopted, you people do not realize 
the poverty you had left in Mississippi. 
We had nothing which we could tax. Much 
of the property had been destroyed or 
gone into the hands of the scalawags and 
carpetbaggers who had come down there and 
ravaged our land, taking away our wealth. 
We had to pass a poll tax, and every other 
type of tax, in order to raise the revenue to 
run that government, 


And, I am one of those who will help 
you remedy that situation by using the 
great resources of this Nation ta develop 
Mississippi, as well as Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course, the carpet- 
baggers were a menace, but one of the 
greatest menaces the South ever had 
were the scalawags that are now being 
turned loose on us again. 

Mr. FULTON. Would the gentleman 
define scalawags for us? 

Mr. . Yes. A scalawag is a 
local individual who joins in trying to 
undermine and destroy the people he 
lives among. That is about as good a 
definition as I can give you. 

Mr. FULTON. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Mississippi a question? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. FULTON. A democracy, of 
course, is ruled by the majority. It is 
the election of representatives elected by 
the majority who can speak. Now, if 
that is the definition of democracy as 
distinguished from totalitarianism that 
bases its representation on a mere 5 per- 
cent—for example, the Communists—is 
it not better then, even though you may 
disagree with the majority, to get as 
broad a representation of the intelligent 
voters as you can? 

Mr. RANKIN. I would like to answer 
that, since so much of this misinforma- 
tion is coming out of Pennsylvania. 
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A while ago another man from Pennsyl- 
vania, who put in 20 years getting mis- 
informed—— 

Mr. FULTON. I happen to be a Re- 
publican, and I spent only a few serious 
hours on my preparation instead of the 
20 years claimed by the Democratic 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RANKIN. He said only 2 percent 
of the people in my district voted. 

Mr. FULTON. Is that correct? 

Mr. RANKIN. The truth of the busi- 
ness is that we settle our differences in 
the primary. If the gentleman would 
go down there he would vote in our 
primary. 

Mr. FULTON. As a Republican? 

Mr. RANKIN. With a little reform 
the gentleman might get nominated and 
elected. . But when the general election 
comes around there is no contest, and 
very few people go to the polls. Why 
put that stuff in the Recorp and mis- 
represent the conditions down there 
when, as a matter of fact, the gentle- 
man who made that statement has 
never offered anything that would im- 
prove them? He said only 2 percent 
of the people in my district voted last 
year when as a matter of fact 24,820 
out of 44,478 qualified voters cast their 
ballots in the primary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Gossett]. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill has been dragged up in Congress 
almost every term during the last five 
terms, to my certain knowledge. The 
first one of these bills that I recall was 
offered by Mr. Vrro MARCANTONIO. The 
bill is conceived in sin and brought forth 
in iniquity. It is supported by every 
Pink and every Red organization in the 
land. 

The bill has two primary vices, which 
I believe you must admit are funda- 
mental. In the first place, this bill is 
an attack upon State sovereignty and 
State’s rights. It is an attempt to med- 
dle with the local affairs of the people 
of various States. On that ground alone 
it is objectionable. 

However, the second ground of objec- 
tion is an even more serious one. It 
goes much deeper than poll taxes or 
antipoll taxes or registration acts. 
Whether the poll tax is good, bad, or 
indifferent, if one is to eliminate poll 
taxes he ought to eliminate them in a 
legal and constitutional manner. 

I submit to you that any lawyer who 
has sense enough to acquire a license to 
practice law and who knows anything 
about the Constitution will admit readily 
that this bill is unconstitutional. One 
of the clearest provisions written into 
the Constitution was that the matter of 
franchise, the question of who votes, was 
to be a matter of local, State responsi- 
bility. The men who wrote the Fed- 
eralist papers, who secured the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution, made that very 
clear. The courts have uniformly up- 
held such construction. 

It is no laughing matter when this 
Congress, for political purposes only, 
tramples ruthlessly and knowingly upon 
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the Constitution. The Constitution is a 
sacred document, not perfect it is true, 
but still the bulwark of ur liberties. 
When it does not conform to the needs 
of the times and the philosophy of the 
day it ought to be changed in a legal and 
in a constitutional manner. You pro- 
ponents of this anti-poll-tax legislation, 
the demogogues, if you please, in both 
parties, who seek to make a whipping 
boy out of a few Southern States, if you 
want to punish us legally, if you want 
to spit in our faces or slap us, do it in a 
constitutional manner, but do not 
trample on the Constitution in doing it. 

Effect this change if you must through 
a constitutional amendment. Now, 
demagoguery is tolerated by the best of 
men on occasion, but when it becomes 
a habit, it becomes an abominable and 
unpardonable crime. If persistently 
practiced it will destroy this Republic. 
We have had a lot of humor about this 
thing, but it is not funny. It is an 
unconstitutional, illegal, procedure which 
brings disrespect upon organized society 
and upon constitutional government. 

I wish I had the time to lecture my 
friends, the Republicans, just a little bit. 
It seems to me that they can do more 
stupid things politically than any other 
organization in the land. Why you gen- 
tlemen of the Republican Party will come 
in here time and again and help the ad- 
ministration pull its chestnuts out of the 
fire in these matters is more than I can 
understand. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It has 
been something like 20 years since we 
won a presidential election I must ad- 
mit but the gentleman must also admit 
that we did win one congressional elec- 
tion in our last nine attempts. So, do 
not be so hard on us. Some of us are 
still trying. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Well, you are fritter- 
ing away whatever opportunity you may 
have to come back into power. 

When you pander after the left-wing 
votes, the so-called liberal votes in the 
Democratic Party, you are making fools 
of yourselves and doing your country a 
disservice. 

Do you think you are going to get any 
support from the people to whom this 
anti-poll-tax legislation appeals? No, 
you are not. Why do you come in and 
insult your friends and help your ene- 
mies in supporting these so-called civil 
rights programs? We know they were 
written into the platforms of both parties, 
not on the basis of principle, but on the 
basis of appeals to prejudice and ig- 
norance which is a disservice to those 
people you pretend you are serving. 
When you arouse racial antagonism and 
prejudice by appealing to the Negro on 
the basis that he is persecuted in the 
South you are doing him a great disserv- 
ice. The passage of this bill is a cheap, 
a mean, a little act unworthy of the 
Congress of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut [Mrs. WOODHOUSE]. 
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Mrs. WOODHOUSE. Mr. Chairman, 
a bill similar to the one before us, H. R. 
3199 making unlawful the requirement 
for the payment of a poll tax as a pre- 
requisite to voting in a primary or other 
election for national officers, has passed 
this body on four occasions: October 1942, 
265 to 84; May 1943, 265 to 110; June 
1945, 251 to 105; July 1947, 290 to 112; 
in each case by a substantial majority 
and a bipartisan vote. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee has 
reported out the bill favorably in each 
recent Congress but it has not come to a 
vote in that body. 

In the debates in the House and in 
the hearings before the Committee on 
House Administration the opponents of 
the bill have placed practically all their 
emphasis upon the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the pending measure. 

Each one of us in this body has taken 
an oath to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States and no one of us would 
knowingly vote for a measure which was 
unconstitutional. But in this case there 
is no agreement. Excellent arguments 
are made on both sides. A few members 
in this body are distinguished constitu- 
tional lawyers, but most of us can only 
read what is said on both sides, vote as 
we feel is right and leave the question 
of constitutionality, of which there is 
such a definite cleavage between com- 
petent and distinguished lawyers, to the 
one body which has the legal competence 
to make a decision on the constitution- 
ality of any act of Congress—the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

After going over the debates and the 
hearings I feel there is ample evidence 
on the side of those who argue that the 
Congress hus the power to pass such leg- 
islation as the bill pending and that so 
far as the constitutional question goes, 
there is no impediment to voting for it. 
On social and moral grounds, the evi- 
dence in favor of the bill is overwhelm- 
ing and too generally known to be re- 
peated here. 

As to the constitutional issue, the At- 
torney General in a statement on H. R. 
3199, June 15, 1949, wrote: 

It is my firm conviction that the proposed 
legislation is socially and morally desirable 
and that it is within the authority conferred 
upon Congress by the Constitution. 


Arguments against the constitution- 
ality of an anti-poll-tax measure claim 
that the right to vote for Members of 
Congress is derived from the State. The 
Supreme Court has made it clear that 
the right to vote for Members of Con- 
gress is a right derived from the Consti- 
tution and is subject only to those State 
limitations which may be prescribed 
within the framework of the Constitu- 
tion. 

I am not a lawyer and will not pre- 
sume to quote cases, but discussions by 
lawyers of cases from Ez parte Yarbor- 
ough (110 U. S. 651) 1884 to U. S. v. 
Classic (313 U. S. 299) 1941 convince 
me that Congress has the power to legis- 
late on the poll tax as a requisite for vot- 
ing for national office. True, as oppo- 
nents point out, the statements of the 
Chief Justice in the Classic case were 
not directly on the issue yet they do 
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show very clearly the thinking of a great 
jurist on the matter before us. 

Much of the discussion turns on the 
meaning of the term “qualification.” As 
I see it, the poll tax is not a qualification 
for voting, but an unreasonable inter- 
ference by the State with the right of 
citizens to vote in national elections. 
True the tax is small, but if the States 
have the right to impose a tax of $2 what 
would hinder them from imposing a 
higher tax? Today, even though the 
tax is small, it imposes a burdensome 
inconvenience on some citizens because 
of the early date of payment months be- 
fore the election, for example in Janu- 
ary for a November election. For other 
citizens, with very small incomes, the 
tax is a financial burden they cannot 
assume, especially where it is cumula- 
tive. 

Congress has dealt with the poll tax 
in the Soldiers Vote Act which abolished 
the poll tax as a prerequisite to voting 
in Federal elections by members of the 
armed forces. Also the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1925 might will be con- 
sidered a precedent for the Congress to 
legislate to remove obstacles to the 
proper and free exercise of the constitu- 
tional right to vote. 

It is argued that only a constitutional 
amendment would suffice. The fifteenth 
and nineteenth amendments are not a 
precedent. They were passed to remove 
the traditional barriers of race, color, 
previous condition of servitude, and of 
sex. The poll-tax requirements now in 
force are of recent date: Mississippi, 
1890; Tennessee, 1890; South Carolina, 
1895; Alabama, 1901; Virginia, 1901; 
Texas, 1903; Arkansas, 1908. There is no 
question of removal of a long-established, 
historically recognized practice. 

The question is: Does the poll tax pro- 
duce consequences which in effect im- 
pede the proper exercise of the constitu- 
tionally guaranteed right to vote? That 
is a factual question for the Congress 
to decide. 

The States do not have authority to 
impose any and all types of conditions 
upon the exercise of the right of Ameri- 
can citizens to vote for Federal officers 
merely by terming such conditions 
“qualifications” of electors. 

Definitely the poll tax is not a qualifi- 
cation in the sense that age requirement, 
citizenship, residence, or literacy are. 
Age requirement is necessary because 
mature judgment is called for. A citizen 
has the undivided allegiance to our coun- 
try which is essential. Residence assures 
interest. Literacy is required for under- 
standing of the matters of government. 
All these are reasonable qualifications to 
assure competency in the voter. 

A means test, and the poll tax is, in a 
real sense, such does not fall in this same 
category. The poll tax restricts the num- 
ber of voters. Today our best efforts are 
direc..d to increasing the number of cit- 
izens who participate in elections. The 
poll tax has definitely reduced the num- 
ber. 

Today the United States is viewed by 
all peoples as the field upon which de- 
mocracy will or will not prove itself. We 
have not hesitated to insist upon free 
elections in various European countries. 
We cannot do less than that at home, 
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Both parties have pledged themselves 
to the removal of the poll-tax require- 
ment for voting.. There is no question of 
the desire of the majority of people in 
the country to see it removed. 

The question of constitutionality could 
be argued here endlessly. One could 
quote this or that article, section, and 
clause of the Constitution, but to no end. 
The Constitution must be viewed as a 
whole, as a living thing. It has been in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court, notably 
^s to the commerce clause, to meet the 
changing times. One reason why our 
great experiment in a continental wide 
democracy has succeeded so magnifi- 
cently is that we have had flexibility in 
our basic laws. 

We do not have the authority here to 
decide the constitutional issue. We do 
have the assurance of competent author- 
ity that Congress does have the power to 
act. We do have overwhelming evidence 
of the social and moral issues involved 
whic’: call for the passage of this anti- 
poll-tax measure. In view of the entire 
situation the failure of Congress to pass 
the bill would be in a real sense tragic in 
view of our position as the leading de- 
mocracy in the world. It is my hope that 
it will pass by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. WOODHOUSE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does not the lady think 
it is rather hypocritical to shed crocodile 
tears over a $2 poll tax and then bleed 
the people to death with income taxes 
and excise taxes and every other kind of 
tax from the cradle to the grave? 

Mrs. WOODHOUSE. No. It is en- 
tirely different. One is a revenue tax 
and the other is a restrictive tax. The 
poll tax is not a revenue tax. It is a 
restrictive tax. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Connecticut [Mrs. 
WoopHovseE! has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
there were opportunity to answer the 
gentlewoman who has just spoken. I 
have heretofore opposed this legislation. 
I am still convinced that the same argu- 
ments I have offered heretofore are 
vont today on the fundamental prin- 

ple. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, the tra- 
ditional poll-tax issue attempting to rape 
the Constitution is again thrust upon 
the House of Representatives and the 
Congress of the United States. 

This, I believe, is the fifth time during 
my 9 years of service in this House that 
this issue has raised its surreptitious 
head. I have opposed it consistently as 
in violation of our Constitution and a 
definite encroachment upon the rights 
of the States who were delegated the 
constitutional authority to provide for 
elections on a local level. 

This, no doubt, will be the fifth time 
during my service in Congress that this 
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House will pass the so-called anti-poll- 
tax bill. This will, no doubt, be the fifth 
time in my humble opinion that political 
repercussions prevail over the greatest 
document in the history of any govern- 
ment. 

It matters little, I suppose, what we 
may say on this fundamental principle 
but I am glad to join my other colleagues 
in making the record for future genera- 
tions to consider as we violently oppose 
this unwarranted attempt of the Federal 
Government in an effort to gain control 
of and dominate the ballots of a free 
people. I assume and certainly hope 
that the Senate will again by reasons of 
its rules and the indomitable will and 
determination of a great many Members 
of that body refuse to pass and concur 
in such consorted action. a 

I have given to this House on numer- 
ous occasions my reasons in opposition 
which I feel are sound and fundamental; 
Even though my own party and the 
President has insisted on this measure 
as one of the civil-rights proposals, my 
position and attitude are unchanged. I 
believe the same arguments are yet un- 
answered and regardless of whose Presi- 
dent or what party is in power the same 
fundamental principles should prevail 
and the Constitution protect. 

Seven States maintain poll-tax re- 
quirement as a qualification for voting: 
Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Texas. 
To be sure the fact that the other 41 
States do not require a poll tax as a 
qualification for voting is indicative of a 
trend and it is apparent to me, therefore, 
that this is a political issue and I main- 
tain we cannot violate the provisions of 
the Constitution for political purposes 
without inevitable harmful results. 

Whether it be 7 States or 27, I again 
repeat, Mr. Chairman, that the only ap- 
proach to this problem can be through 
encouragement of the States, who still 
maintain the poll-tax provisions to ad- 
just their laws in accordance with the 
trend throughout the Nation or by an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States in the regular procedure 
way. 

I do not defend the poll tax as such as 
a qualification for voting but I do defend 
the principle that it is fundamental that 
the Federal Government cannot without 
amending its Constitution encroach 
upon this established right of the States 
to provide for elections. 

Furthermore, let us see, Mr. Chair- 
man, what progress is being made. It is 
true that during these years the progress 
has been slow but what are the facts. 
The State of Texas, we are told, will hold 
a referendum and the people will vote to 
amend their constitution this fall. It is 
predicted that it will be repealed out- 
right. South Carolina is prepared and 
will likewise hold a referendum and so 
will Tennessee in their November elec- 
tion. In my own State of Arkansas 2 
referendum program is also under way 
in an effort to submit this question to the 
people at the next regular election in 
1950. Therefore, four States of the 
seven are taking positive action and it 
would, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, be- 
hoove this Congress to encourage these 
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States instead of trying by this unortho- 
dox method of forcing Federal control. 
I take issue with the committee report 
when it says that it “finds that many 
millions of American citizens are being 
denied the most basic of all their politi- 
cal rights—the right to help choose their 
own elected officials—by this arbitrary 
and unreasonable poll-tax restriction.” 

While, as I have said, I do not defend 
the poll tax as such, I do contend that 
any person who is a good citizen should 
be willing to pay $1 for the support of 
his schools to’ participate in a national 
election. They do it by fhe hundreds of 
thousands and as was said on this floor 
yesterday, the greatest disfranchisement 
is by the individual on his own initiative. 
Thousands upon thousands fail to go to 
the polls and vote in these poll-tax 
States, when they are registered and 
have their poll tax just as thousands 
upon thousands in other States have by 
registration qualified failed to go vote 
when election day comes. It is absurd, 
Mr. Chairman, and ridiculous that such 
an argument would be presented to this 
House and the country. 

I agree with the statement that the 
approach to this legislation based upon 
emotion and confusion, political consid- 
eration has concealed in it the legal 
Weapon that could destroy our system of 
government and the local supervision of 
elections. 

It is the entering wedge to federalize 
our entire political procedure and to 
change by such action our political phi- 
losophy. 

I warn again, Mr. Chairman, that we 
had better stop and think and be a little 
bit more careful about changing the 
fundamentals of our government by this 
procedure or the day will come when 
those who propose this restraint by this 
method will plead for the shackles to be 
lifted from their brow and the yoke from 
their necks in their desire for real politi- 
cal freedom. This legislation should not 
and will not prevail by the action of the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. WHEELER]. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the committee signing the 
minority report on this legislation, and 
being very much opposed to it, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr, Chairman, I have 
already expressed myself twice on the 
legislation before the House since Fri- 
day of last week, but there are some points 
of opposition to the measure I would like 
to emphasize. 

A sorry tune has been played here for 
the last 2 days on the ill-spent emotions 
of the misguided proponents of this 
measure. Emotion has reached a deaf- 
ening crescendo in pleading for the suf- 
frage of certain minority groups in this 
country when the fact of the matter is 
that if the poll tax operated in such 
a way as to take the ballot from a mem- 
ber of a minority race it would, by the 
same token, operate in such way as to 
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take it from members of the majority 
race. A further fact which should be 
noted is that members of the minority 
races have voted in large numbers in 
the States where the poll tax is levied 
as a prerequisite for voting. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DAVENPORT] has made much of the fact 
that less than 2 percent of the popula- 
tion voted in the general election last 
November in the State of Mississippi. 
A slightly larger percentage of the popu- 
lation voted in the same election in my 
State of Georgia where we do not have 
a poll tax, which would indicate that 
the poll tax had very little to do with 
the number of people voting in the gen- 
eral election. If the gentleman cared 
to present the true picture of the situa- 
tion he would ascertain the reason for 
the small vote in the general election 
in the Southern States. Upon inquiry 
he would find that the real contest is 
decided in the primary and that the 
Democratic nominee rarely has opposi- 
tion in the general election. An example 
of this situation can be found in my 
own district where almost 25 percent of 
the population voted in the primary but 
very few of my people bothered to go 
to the polls on general election day. 
Even fewer of them would have gone had 
there not have been a Presidential elec- 
tion at stake. 

With regard to the various references 
that have been made on this floor to the 
opponents of this measure as being 
bigots I would like to say that there can 
be no worse display of conceited bigotry 
than has been displayed by the propon- 
ents who would impose their will on other 
people who have local problems and who 
have not invited any outside interfer- 
ence with their affairs. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
listened with great amusement as well 
as amazement yesterday to the remarks 
of the distinguished gentlewoman from 
New Jersey às she outlined to the people 
of the South the way we should run our 
affairs. The tears that she shed over 
the plight of our allegedly underprivi- 
leged Negroes were touching indeed. Her 
thoughtfulness in advising us of our 
shortcomings is, I am sure, genuinely 
appreciated by every Member who has 
the privilege of representing one of the 
poll-tax States. This is particularly 
true, in view of the fact that we who 
have lived in these States all of our 
lives did not know that these conditions 
existed until we were told about it by the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey. 

“Recognizing her as an authority on the 
affairs of the South, perhaps we would 
be better off if we wouid pattern our 
politics after the Hague machine, so 
ably represented here, or the Pendergast 
machine which produced the most vocif- 
erous advocate of the strangulation of 
States’ rights. 

Since she has taken the liberty of 
quoting a professor in a northern college 
on this subject, indicating that he is a 
Mississippian, I would like to read from 
an editorial appearin® in a Negro news- 
paper, written by a New Jersey Negro 
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editor of the Newark (N. J.) Negro 
Telegram: 

New Jersey today boasts of more civil-rights 
legislation than any other State in the Union, 
and the State government practices more 
discrimination than Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, or Georgia. New Jersey em- 
ploys one Negro in the motor-vehicle de- 
partment. All of the States above mentioned 
employ plenty. 

No matter what a Negro wants to do, he 
can do it in the South. In Spartanburg, 
S. C., Ernest Collins, a young Negro, operates 
& large funeral home, a taxicab business, a 
filling station, grocery store, has several 
busses, runs a large farm and night club. 

Collins couldn't do all that in New Jersey 
or New York. The only bus line operated 
by Negroes is in the South. The Safe Bus 
Co. in Winston-Salem, owns and operates 
over a hundred. If a Negro in New Jersey or 
New York had the money and obtained a 
franchise to operate a line he would not 
only be turned down, but he would be lucky 
if he didn't get a bullet in the back. 


So, Mr. Chairman, while the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey is curing all of 
the ills of the South, I hope she will save 
a little of the medicine for her own State 
of New Jersey. 

Each and every one of us took an oath 
at the beginning of this Congress “to 
support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States against all enemies, 
both foreign and domestic.” Each and 
every one of us knows that there is no 
constitutional basis for the legislation 
here presented to us, and that the only 
way such legislation could become law 
consistent with the provisions of the 
Constitution would be through a consti- 
tutional amendment. Are you afraid to 
let this legislation be passed upon by the 
People? 

Abraham Lincoln said that: 

No man who has sworn to support the 
Constitution of the United States can con- 
scientiously vote for what he understands 
to be an unconstitutional measure, no mat- 
ter how expedient he may think it. 


And George Washington, in his first 
inaugural address, which is read to the 
House every year in its entirety, said: 

If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the way 
which the Constitution designates. 


And he went further, to say: 
But let there be no usurpation— 


Are you afraid to let the people pass on 
this legislation in the way the Constitu- 
tion designates—or will you allow the 
constitutional powers granted the States 
to be usurped? 

Who is behind this legislation? Where 
is the demand from those people in the 
South for whom the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey laments? The record of the 
hearings before her committee on this 
legislation shows that no one appeared 
in behalf of this legislation except those 
from States unaffected by this legisla- 
tion, representatives of Communist-front 
organizations, CIO labor bosses, and 
northern pressure groups. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Illinois Mr. O'Hara], 
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Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, in the filibuster conducted in this 
Chamber yesterday, at the large cost to 
the taxpayers of one congressional day 
wasted in a gesture of futility, was fur- 
nished the best evidence of why this bill 
should be passed by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Under the rules of the House, as we 
all know, to get a roll call it is necessary 
that one-fifth of the Members present 
on the floor at the time join in the de- 
mand for the roll call by standing on 
their feet. Yesterday we were forced 
into eight roll calls on trivial pretexts, 
such as approval of the Journal, and the 
number of Members standing ran from 
40 to 50. How many voters did they 
represent? Let me give you the figures. 

Because of a vicious poll-tax system 
that strikes at the very heart of democ- 
racy and representative government, 
only 197,084 votes were cast in November 
of 1848 in the nine congressional. dis- 
tricts of Alabama. In one district in 
Cook County in Illinois 192,720 votes 
were cast, only approximately 5,000 less 
than were cast in the nine districts of 
Alabama. In the election that resulted 
in my coming to Washington a total of 
181,333 voters participated. 

In 1948 a total of 140,654 votes were 
east in the six congressional districts 
in South Carolina. The smallest vote 
east in any one congressional district in 
Cook County, II., in 1948 was 147,- 
393, or approximately 5,000 more than 
were cast in all six congressional districts 
of South Carolina. 

In the State of Mississippi a total of 
152,537 votes were cast in the elections 
of 1948 in the districts of that State 
which sent to this body seven representa- 
tives, including my distinguished col- 
league from the First District, the Hon- 
orable Joun E. RANKIN, who received all 
of the 16,800 votes cast in the election. 

Approximately 29,000 more votes were 
cast in my own Illinois district alone than 
in all seven districts in Mississippi. 
Judged by the number permitted to vote, 
and who did vote, I am the representative 
in this Congress of 11 good citizens of 
Chicago to every 1 in Mississippi repre- 
sented by the distinguished Judge RAN- 
KIN. Let me pick at random a list of 
11 of my constituents in the second 
district of Illinois: : 

The Honorable Paul H. Douglas, junior 
Senator from the State of Illinois; Emily 
Taft Douglas, former Congresswoman at 
large from the State of Illinois; Robert 
M. Hutchins, chancelor of the University 
of Chicago; John Prendergast, commis- 
sioner of police of the city of Chicago; 
the Honorable Barnet Hodes, for 12 years 
corporation counsel of the city of Chi- 
cago; Prof. J. Fred Rippy, one of the 
greatest scholars in the United States in 
the field of Latin-American history; 
Charles E. Merriam, dean of the political 
science faculties of American universi- 
ties; his son, Robert E. Merriam, alder- 
man of the city of Chicago, writer, and 
World War II hero; the Honorable John 
P. McGorty, beloved by everyone in Chi- 
cago and with a record of a long, brilliant 
career as a jurist in our courts; Herold 
C. Hunt, general superintendent of the 
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public school system of Chicago the 
highest paid executive in the public 
school field and esteemed as without peer 
in that domain; Dr. Maude Sly, interna- 
tionally renowned for her service in can- 
cer research. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, those 11 constitu- 
ents of mine add up to just 1 good 
Mississippian down there in the first dis- 
trict of my distinguished colleague, Judge 
RANKIN, and all because of a poll tax that 
makes a joke of our talk of representative 
government. 

Senator Dou As is a voice of power and 
an influence of tremendous import in 
the upper branch of the Congress, but 
as my constituent, and as a voter in a 
congressional election, and because of 
this vicious poll tax, he rates just one- 
eleventh of a Mississippian down in Judge 
RANKIN’s district. 

Representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives based upon the number of 
people represented. What a travesty 
upon words when the device of the poll 
tax is used to make one voting constitu- 
ent in Mississippi, or any other State, 
equal 11 voting constituents in Illinois. 

In the State of Arkansas, where 
slightly more citizens of the United States 
are permitted to exercise the right of 
franchise, the vote in seven congressional 
districts was only 251,032. Approxi- 
mately the same vote that was cast in 
one district in California, the Twentieth, 
251,102. 

Here then are 29 votes which, by the 
measure of the voters permitted to par- 
ticipate in their elections, are the equiva- 
lent of only four Members from Northern 
and Western States who were forced into 
that orgy of filibustering by 40 to 50 of 
our colleagues fighting valiantly but 
hopelessly for a lost cause. I say, Mr. 
Speaker, a lost cause because this is a 
democracy of representative government, 
and we Members who represent constit- 
uencies in which all citizens are permit- 
ted to participate in government intend 
once and for all time to settle this issue 
and to see that the right to vote is ac- 
corded to all law-abiding citizens every- 
where in the United States of America. 

The total vote in the elections of 1948 
cast in the 7 States where the poll 
tax stands as a barrier to free govern- 
ment and the rights of the people, re- 
gardless of how they worship their God, 
their color, or their financial condition, 
the total vote in these 7 States was 
2,695,293, or 1,200,000 less than were cast 
in my State of Illinois. 

Yet, those 7 Southern States have 
69 votes in the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, 69 
votes compared with only 26 votes from 
Illinois, the 26 votes that represent over 
1,200,000 more voters than the 7 poll-tax 
States combined. It is not representa- 
tive government when because of the 
device of the poll tax a representative in 
this body from a district where there is 
no poll tax is compelled to join with six 
or seven or even eight of his northern, 
western, or eastern colleagues to offset 
the lone vote of one representative from 
Mississippi, or from some other poll-tax 
State. p 
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I think, Mr. Chairman, thai the filibus- 
ter of yesterday served the good purpose 
of proving the worth-whileness of this 
bill, the enactment of which at long last 
will make this the Government of, for 
and by the people, and will end the 
shameful chapter in our history as again 
written in this Eighty-first Congress 
when so many of the righteous demands 
of the American people have been 
crushed by a small minority, a very small 
minority measured by the number of 
voters who participated in their election. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Hogss]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. HOBBS. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I am 
strongly and unequivocally in favor of 
this bill. The right to vote is an inalien- 
able right of every American citizen no 
matter what his race, color, or creed, and 
since the earliest days of our Republic, 
vigorous political crusades have been 
fought to achieve universal adult 
suffrage. Let us not fail now. 

It is well for us to hold up to the rest 
of the world that here in the United 
States every qualified citizen has a right 
to vote. But in practice is it true? We 
know that it is not. There are discrep- 
ancies between our ideals and our prac- 
tices, and in the final analysis we will 
be judged by what we do and not by 
what we say. Access to a polling booth 
is slammed shut in the face of many citi- 
zens merely because of their race. Var- 
ious methods have been used to effect 
this disenfranchisement of Negroes. 
Just as quickly as one legal device be- 
came unconstitutional, new methods 
have been devised to take its place. All 
such methods should be barred. 

The poll-tax bill which we are consid- 
ering is one such method. Not only does 
the poll tax limit Negro suffrage, it also 
limits white suffrage as well. Placing 
the payment of a fee between the voter 
and the ballot box is distinctly not in 
keeping with the essence of democracy 
which we are so strenuously and contin- 
uously trying to spread around the world. 

Every qualified citizen in the United 
States should have an opportunity to 
seek office and to influence the conduct 
of government on an equal plane with 
other American citizens. As the first 
step in this direction, the poll tax must 
go, and I am therefore happy to lend 
my support to this legislation which 
would eliminate this antidemocratic 
practice. 

I should like to call to the attention of 
those who oppose this bill, the following 
statement by Abraham Lincoln: 

Those who deny freedom to others deserve 


it not themselves and, under the rule of a 
just God, cannot long retain it. 
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Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to have a little fun with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAVENPORT]. 
He says he worked 20 years to fire this 
one shot. He began his peroration with 
these words: “Take the State of Vir- 
ginia.” That is it. That is the sum 
total of his speech and his amassed wis- 
dom. After taking Virginia he went on 
down through the other six States. 
“Take it.“ That is the purpose, that is 
the essence, that is the bill, and he said it 
all. “Take it.” That is the real under- 
lying and sole purpose of the pending 
bill: “Take that State,” and take every 
other State and every other right they 
have. Everybody within the sound of 
my voice knows that is the truth. He 
inadvertently told it. 

He says that any of us from a poll-tax 
State who says anything against this bill 
either does not know any better or else 
is not telling the truth. You know, that 
threat does not bother me at all. I have 
always been willing to confess my igno- 
rance. The only kind of lies I fear are 
the ones that they can prove on me, 
They have heen trying 16 years to prove 
me in some lie on this bill and they have 
never caught me yet. This is the fifth 
floor fight. There is no way to catch me 
lying on this bill. I have such a good 
case there is not the slightest need even 
to think of stretching the truth. 

I want to do what the others will not do 
or do not do. I want to begin by read- 
ing you a part of the Constitution. Ar- 
ticle I, section 1. That is beginning at 
the beginning. 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives. 


That is your vesting of power. The 
legislative powers are limited to those 
powers “herein granted.” Show me any- 
thing in that Constitution that grants us 
any power to deal with the fixing of the 
qualifications of voters, and I will eat 
my hat and buy you a new one. It is 
not there, and you know it is not there; 
yet you are sworn to uphold and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The gracious lady from Connecticut 
(Mrs. WoopHovsE] says that she is sat- 
isfied that we want to vote in accordance 
with our oaths. I am sure she does 
and a great many of you do. But if 
you will show me where your authority 
rises in that Constitution, either by ex- 
press words or by implication, as I said 
a minute ago, I will eat my hat and buy 
you a new one. You cannot do it. It 
is not there. 

“Leave it to the Supreme Court,” she 
says. I accept the challenge. I made a 
little talk here Friday in which I cited 
14 decisions of the Supreme Court out of 
the 28 that have been delivered on other 
points of that general question, and 14 of 
them, point blank, hold that the right to 
regulate suffrage and elections is in the 
States, and that it is a “qualification” 
that they are authorized to fix, and not a 
restriction or condition. I quoted from 
such recognized authorities on the Con- 
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stitution as Brightly, Story, McCrary, 
and Cooley: 

Among the absolute, unqualified rights of 
the States is that of regulating the elective 
franchise; it is the foundation of State au- 
thority; the most important political func- 
tion exercised by the people in their sovereign 
capacity. 

The history of the country shows that there 
is no foundation in fact for the view that 
the right of suffrage is one of the privileges 
or immunities of citizens, 

Participation in the elective franchise is a 
privilege rather than a right. 


Now, I want, in just a minute that I 
have left, to read to you at length a dis- 
senting opinion. I have asked permis- 
sion in the House to extend it in my re- 
marks, so you may have the opportunity 
to read it; but, I will dare you to read it, 
because any of you who are for this 
bill and read the dissenting opinion of 
Mr. Justice Douglas in the Classic case 
that you cite so frequently, will be con- 
vinced of the error of your way. It is 
an unanswerable argument in favor of 
the amendment and the only amendment 
I am going to offer to this bill. It is to 
eliminate the effect of the provision 
making the bill apply to primaries. You 
may not read that great dissent by Mr. 
Justice Douglas, concurred in by Justices 
Black and Murphy, nor be familiar with 
the Guadwell case in which Mr. Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Chief Justice 
Hughes joined. 

Dare you read it? I beg and challenge 
you! 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MARCANTONIO], a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Alabama, Judge 
Hosss, has issued a challenge, and I am 
sure that we all like him so much that 
we do not want to give him indigestion 
by forcing him to eat his own hat. The 
fact that he is relying on a dissenting 
opinion is by itself a confession of 
weakness, 

The gentleman from Alabama, of 
course, makes no mention of the major- 
ity opinion in the Classic case, and if I 
may be so bold as to remind the gentle- 
man from Alabama of the principle upon 
which that decision was based, I would 
like to point out to him that in the Clas- 
sic case it was held beyond any doubt 
by the majority opinion, rendered by 
Chief Justice Stone, that the election 
of a Member of the House and a Mem- 
ber of the Senate and of the presidential 
electors is a Federal function. It is not 
a State function; it is a Federal function. 
Why is it a Federal function? Because 
it is grounded in the Constitution, and 
the Constitution sets it forth as a func- 
tion; that is, the election of the Mem- 
bers of this Congress and the election 
of the President of the United States is 
a function of the Government—not of 
the State government, but a function of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield since he has mentioned 
my name? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. After I have 
completed my statement on this point, 
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then I shall be pleased to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Now then, if the States have the 
power to impose a tax on that election, 
then they are arrogating the power to 
impose a tax on a Federal function. 
Certainly there is not a Member in this 
House who contends that a State may 
impose a tax on a Federal function. 
Nobody can contend that. Since we all 
agree that no State may tax a Federal 
function—because if the States had that 
power they could destroy the Federal 
Government, then certainly no States, 
particularly these poll-tax States, have 
the right to impose a tax on this Federal 
function—the election of Members of the 
House, the Senate, and of presidential 
electors. Now, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOBBS. I simply want to say 
that I have no quarrel with the majority 
opinion in the Classic case, nor has any 
one ever dissented from it except on this 
one point. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. On the ques- 
tion of primaries. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that since the Classic case we 
have had the Texas white primary case, 
Smith v. Allwright (321 U. S. 649), and 
certainly in that case the Court went 
right into the State of Texas and out- 
lawed the Texas white primary law. 
Why? Because those white primary 
provisions are a restriction on the elec- 
tive franchise. The Court went into the 
State of Texas and declared the white 
primary laws illegal. It said that this 
law was a restriction on the elective 
franchise. The Court in that case did 
deal with the primaries. 

The poll tax as a prerequisite to vot- 
ing in either a primary or general elec- 
tion is a restriction; it is not a qualifica- 
tion. A qualification to vote means the 
capacity to vote. It means capacity as 
to residence, capacity as to age. But.a 
tax on the right to vote as a prerequisite 
to voting definitely is a restriction, and 
Iam confident that it would so be recog- 
nized by the Court. I say in the light of 
the Constitution and the Supreme Court 
decisions I have cited, that the States do 
not have the right to impose this poll tax, 
and if there ever was any doubt about it, 
that doubt was settled by the fourteenth 
amendment. The second sentence of 
the fourteenth amendment I think tells 
the full story. It simply states: 

No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States. 


The right to vote is definitely a priv- 
ilege, and comes under the word im- 
munities.” It is therefore a right, This 
language prohibits a poll tax or any other 
device which abridges the right to vote. 

The gentleman from Alabama IMr. 
Hosss] bases his argument on section 1, 
article I, and I think I have answered it. 
Section 1, article I, deals with qualifica- 
tions, and a poll tax, as I have stated be- 
fore, is not a qualification, but a re- 
striction. Also, you must read section 1 
together with section 4 of article I, and 
again if there ever was any doubt as to 
the power of Congress to pass on this 
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question, it is resolved by section 4 of 
article I: 

The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in eath State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by law make or alter such regu- 
lations, except as to the place of choosing 
Senators. 


Please note that section 4 of article I 
contains the word “manner.” This 
means everything in connection with 
elections. Also, I read article I, section 
8, clause 18— 

To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of 
this United States, or in any department or 
office thereof. 


So that right here in the Constitution 
we find two propositions: First, that the 
States do not have the power to impose 
a poll tax; and second, that Congress has 
the power to declare such a poll tax 
illegal. 

Mr, Chairman, there is something 
much more fundamental involved here 
than the constitutional argument, and 
that is the struggle of the Negro people 
for full equality. I pride myself on hav- 
ing pioneered in this legislation. It has 
been before us since the Seventy-sixth 
Congress. Today it comes to us at a time 
when that struggle of the Negro people 
for full equality has reached a crisis. 
You gentlemen from the South can 
point to what is going on in the North, 
and I agree with you that there is a lot 
of sham and fraud and chicanery with 
regard to Negro rights right in my own 
city. Yes, we have segregation and dis- 
crimination in my own city of New 
York. 

But it is precisely because these con- 
ditions exist everywhere that there rests 
the responsibility upon this Congress, 
the majority of whom were electd on a 
platform of civil rights, and specifically 
on a platform for the abolition of this 
barrier to equality, to abolish it. That 
responsibility must be discharged in 
keeping with the manner in which you 
declared it to the people of your constitu- 
encies, and that is by voting against all 
crippling amendments and then voting 
for the bill. 

The Negro people today in my city are 
beir.g subjected io the vilest kind of seg- 
gegation, discrimination, and police bru- 
tality. Iadmitit. I cite the refusal of 
the Metropolitan Insurance Co. to rent 
apartments to Negroes in Stuyvesant 
Town and Cooper Village, both of which 
projects are beneficiaries of the city’s 
funds. I also cite the exclusion of Ne- 
groes from Leviton project, which is a 
FHA financed housing development. I 
say one of the best ways in which this 
Congress can act against conditions of 
inequality is by enacting this legislation. 

Coming back to the South, I say to you, 
gentlemen on the South, that no matter 
how much you say that the Negroes are 
happy, I know of no man who is happy as 
long as he has to live under Jim Crow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Marcan- 
TONIO] has expired. All time has expired. 
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The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Federal Anti-Poll-Tax Act.” 

Sec. 2. The requiremnt that a poll tax be 
paid as a prerequisite to voting or registering 
to vote at primaries or other elections for 
President, Vice President, electors for Presi- 
dent or Vice President, or for Senator or 
Member of the House of Representatives, is 
not and shall not be deemed a qualification 
of voters or electors voting or registering to 
vote at primaries or other elections for said 
officers, within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution, but is and shall be deemed an inter- 
ference with the manner of holding primaries 
and other elections for said national officers 
and a tax upon the right or privilege of vot- 
ing for said national officers. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 6, after the word “officers” in- 
sert “and an impairment of the republican 
form of government.” 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill and the pro- 
visions of it will not affect the voters of 
my State, either white or colored. I was 
one of the authors and one of the mem- 
bers who introduced a bill in the Florida 
Legislature which repealed the poll-tax 
law as a requisite for voting in my State 
of Florida. If the consideration of this 
bill, therefore, was in the State legisla- 
ture, and I was a member thereof, I 
would vote for it and would support it. 
But in the Halls of Congress Iam against 
it. Iam opposed to it upon two grounds. 

The first ground is that it is uncon- 
stitutional. I do not see how any other 
conclusion can be reached if you read 
the Constitution, especially section 2 of 
article I. This Congress has no right to 
impinge upon State sovereignty or to 
encroach upon the right of the States 
to define the qualifications of an elec- 
tor. The Congress has as much consti- 
tutional authority to consider and pass 
this bill as a justice of the peace has 
to try a man for murder and sentence 
him to the electric chair. 

Let us look at the Constitution and its 
provisions with reference to electors that 
are supposed to elect the Representa- 
tives, Senators, President, and Vice Pres- 
ident. Omitting the first section as read 
by the gentleman from Alabama IMr. 
Hosss], I want to read to the member- 
ship that portion of the Constitution 
which deals with Representatives. You 
have section 2, which says: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States. 


Now, let us see what section 2 further 


says. 

Section 2 further says: 

And electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. 


There are a number of States, seven 
of them, where qualifications to vote for 
a member of the legislature of that State 
require that they must have paid a poll 
tax. They must be 21 years of age. In 
other States there are different qualifi- 
cations, but the qualifications we are 
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here concerned with is that the electors 
in each State shall have the qualifica- 
tions requisite, necessary, and required 
for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State legislature. Therefore, any 
legislation passed by this House today 
encroaches upon State sovereignty and 
upon the State’s right to define what is 
a necessary qualification for an elector. 

Let us run this down further. We 
have had two amendments to the Con- 
stitution, touching the right to vote. 

The fifteenth amendment provides: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 


Then the Congress passed the nine- 
teenth amendment providing— 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 


the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of sex. 


Those are the only limitations that can 
be put upon a State under this Consti- 
tution. That was done by amendment 
to the Constitution and not by a bill 
passed by Congress. 

If Congress passes such legislation as 
this, then the next thing Congress will 
do will be saying to the States that it is 
not necessary for people to register. It 
is not necessary for your citizens to be 21 
years of age. Let me quote you from an 
article by Mark Sullivan in which he 
said: 


And—here is the menace to all the 
States—if Congress can forbid one qualifica- 
tion, it can forbid any other qualification. 
By forbidding the poll tax as a qualification, 
Congress would set up a precedent and prin- 
ciple by which some future Congress could, 
if it chooses, forbid qualifications about res- 
idence and citizenship. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. ROGERS] 
has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not going to object to this request, but 
I am going to ask Members to confine 
their remarks under the 5-minute rule 
to 5 minutes in the future. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I may say, 
I tried to get time to discuss this under 
the rule, and the lady forgot my request, 
so she just told me. 

Mrs. NORTON. I did not forget it, 
but I just did not have the time. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. In any 
event, this bill is an infringement upon 
the States’ rights. The privilege to vote 
comes from the State and not from the 
United States. It is therefore up to the 
States to determine and to define the 
qualifications of an elector as said by the 
Supreme Court in the Breedlove case of 
1937: 

The privilege of voting is not derived from 
the United States, but is conferred by the 
State, and save as restrained by the fifteenth 
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and nineteenth amendments and other pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution, the State 
may condition suffrage as it deems appropri- 
ate. 


I have a further objection to this bill 
for it will bring about a great deal of 
confusion and litigation. You are going 
to have a large number of court pro- 
ceedings filed in those States that have 
a poll-tax requirement. 

Now, let us see how confusion will 
comie about. In the case of a Congress- 
man, Senator, or President you will have 
to have a different list of voters from 
those who vote for the members of the 
legislature in your respective States that 
have the poll tax. Why? Because no 
man can vote for a member of a State 
legislature in a State that has a poll-tax 
requirement, except if they have paid the 
poll tax. Suppose a Presidential elec- 
tion should come about. If the electors 
are elected by a majority of those who 
are not qualified to vote for members of 
the legislature, then you will have that 
thrown out. You are going to cause here, 
by reason of this legislation, a lot of 
litigation and confusion in these States 
that do have the poll tax in effect at the 
present time. 

Not only is this an unwarranted in- 
terference by the Congress with States’ 
rights, but you are attempting also to in- 
terfere in the rights of municipalities; 
they do not stop at the State, but they 
try to regulate the municipalities of the 
various States of this Union. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania LMr. FULTON] a while ago 
said that we ought to destroy all these 
monuments to the great heroes of the 
War Between the States. Let me say that 
no man in the South would think of de- 
stroying a single one of those monuments. 
If those great men who fought that war 
on both sides could come back here and 
see what we are threatened with they 
would strip off their coats and throw their 
arms around each other and say: “Let 
us get together and save this Republic.” 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I think the 
gentleman has got some good philosophy 
there. What we ought t? do is to get 
together and work for the best interests 
of this country. You cannot have a na- 
tion one part of which is pitted against 
the other. Over here are seven States 
of this Union. The people of those States 
know what they ‘vant. Why should the 
State of New York or some other State 
come down and put their nose into the 
business of these various States that have 
the poll tax? It is their right to have 
the poll tax. We believe in local self- 
government—or, rather, I do—but we 
are getting to the point where we are 
dissolving States’ rights, we are taking 
away States’ rights, and we are govern- 
ing this country from Washington. The 
day is coming when you will rue the con- 
dition we are getting this Nation into. 

I hope that in votin on this bill we 
will consider the unconstitutionality of 
the bill and the further fact that it will 
bring about confusion, disorder, and liti- 
gation. There is only one right way to 
go about this and that is to pass a con- 
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stitutional amendment to be submitted 
according to the provisions of the Consti- 
tution to each and every State. When 
we do that we have done the right thing 
but you cannot take away by an act of 
Congress the right of the States to pre- 
scribe qualifications of the voters who 
will elect a Congressman, a Senator, the 
Vice President, or the President. There 
is discussed in the Federalist by Hamilton 
and Jefferson this question: 

Who are to be the electors of the Federal 
Representatives? They are to be the same 
who exercise the right In every State of elect- 
ing the corresponding branch of the legisla- 
ture of the State. 


Amendment No. X recognizes the pow- 
ers of the State to deal with qualifica- 
tions of electors, and reads as follows: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited by 
it to the States are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
from Maine is recognized. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield that I may try to 
get an idea about how much time is de- 
sired on this section? 

Mr. FELLOWS. I yield. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
section 2 and all amendments thereto 
close not later than 3 o'clock, the last 5 
minutes to be allotted to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like to 
get some idea as to how many amend- 
ments will be proposed to this section, 
if possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no way of 
advising the gentleman on that. 

Mr. PICKETT. There may be a num- 
ber pending on the desk and we could be 
apprised of that fact. 

Mr. HOBBS. I have one pending at 
the desk. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
object to the request. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Maine yield for a motion? 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not yield for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
does not yield. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to the poll tax as a prerequisite 
to a man’s voting, as Iam to the manner 
here proposed of remedying the situa- 
tion—if remedy is needed. 

The question here is whether, without 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
Congress has power to legislate in this 
field. I believe it has not. I shall, 
therefore, vote against this proposed 
measure. 

Any discussion of this matter would 
naturally be divided into two parts: 

First. Has Congress the power to legis- 
late in the field of qualifications of elec- 
tors or voters, and, 

Second. If not, is the payment of a 
poll tax reasorably a qualification? 


gentleman 
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I shall not discuss the decisions, but I 
point out two significant things: Since 
the beginning, the States have assumed 
to operate exclusively within this field, 
and by common consent of legislatures, 
legal departments, and attorneys general 
of the several States they have not only 
passed statutes covering this question as 
applicable to the election of their own 
officers and Members of Congress, but 
have frozen those qualifications in State 
Constitutions. I believe an examination 
of the Constitutions and statutes of 
many of our Northern States with refer- 
ence to those qualifications would sur- 
prise if not shock some of you. And not 
only have the States assumed to operate 
exclusively in this field, but since the 
beginning our Congress has recognized 
such assumption. In 1869, when it was 
thought desirable to legislate with ref- 
erence to voting qualifications dependent 
upon race, color, and previous condition 
of servitude, did our Congress pass a 
statute without amendment to the Con- 
stitution? It did not. 

AMENDMENT XV 

SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 


This amendment was proposed to the 
legislatures of the several States by the 
Fortieth Congress on February 27, 1869. 
In that Congress 44 of the Senators were 
lawyers, 131 of the Representatives were 
lawyers, and 31 of the Members became 
judges of State and Federal courts. Ros- 
coe Conkling of New York, one of the 
number, was appointed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and de- 
clined. 

From my own State of Maine, there 
were in that Congress: Hon. Lot M. Mor- 
rill, later Secretary of the Treasury un- 
der Presidents Grant and Hayes; Hon, 
William Pitt Fessenden, United States 
Senator from Maine, who was Secretary 
of the Treasury under President Lincoln; 
Hon. James G. Blaine, the plumed 
knight, three times Speaker of the House, 
a Member of the United States Senate, 
from which he resigned to be Secretary 
of State in President Garfield’s Cabinet, 
unsuccessful candidate for President in 
1884, Secretary of State in the Cabinet 
of President Harrison, and first presi- 
dent of the Pan American Congress; and 
Hon. John A. Peters, who became a 
great chief justice of Maine. 

These men certainly had read the 
Constitution, and were more or less fa- 
miliar with it. Later, and belatedly, 
when the question came up with refer- 
ence to the rights of people to vote with- 
out regard to sex, some of the States 
permitted it, and some not, but did it 
occur to Congress that it could legislate 
within this field without constitutional 
amendment? It did not. 

And so, on June 5, 1919, there was pro- 
posed to the several States by the Sixty- 
sixth Congress an amendment, which 
was adopted. It was called the nine- 
teenth amendment, and reads as follows: 

AMENDMENT XIX 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
ney United States or by any State on account 
of sex. 
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Our States have believed that this 
was their right by virtue of the terms 
of the Federal Constitution. Article I, 
section 2: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States 
and the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors for 
the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature. 


This whole controversy hinges prima- 
rily on what the few words of article I, 
section 11, and the seventeenth amend- 
ment mean. Their meaning seems clear. 

It has been said that “Time and habit 
have done as much to interpret the Con- 
stitution as all the learned decisions of 
the Supreme Court.” 

As in 1869 Congress did not pass a 
statute without amendment to the Con- 
stitution when legislating with reference 
to voting qualifications, so in 1919 when 
it was decided citizens should not be de- 
nied the right to vote because of sex. 
Why did not the Fortieth and Sixty-sixth 
Congresses use the methods adopted by 
the proponents of this measure? 

I will tell you. They believed that 
what is worth doing at all is worth doing 
right. 

Hamiton and Madison, in the Feder- 
alist, ask and answer this question: 

Who are to be the electors of the Federal 
Representatives? 

They are to be the same who exercise the 
right in every State of electing the corre- 


sponding branch of the legislature of the 
State. 


And the Supreme Court has said: 

Save as restrained by the fifteenth and 
nineteenth amendments, and other provisions 
of the Federal Constitution, the State may 
condition suffrage as it deems appropriate. 


Time and habit have placed their 
stamp of approval upon this construc- 
tion. 

Where is there room for controversy? 

Washington himself cautions us in 
these words: 

If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the way 
which the Constitution designates. But let 
there be no change by usurpation; for 
though this in ome inst) nce may be the in- 
strument for good, it is the customary wea- 
pon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on section 2 and all 
amendments thereto close in 40 minutes, 
the last 5 minutes to be reserved to the 
committee. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEATING. A motion, as I under- 
stand it, with a reservation of time for 
the committee, is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I would 
like to ask if time will be divided equally 
among the Members now standing? 


Chairman, a 
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The CHAIRMAN. There has not been 
any time fixed as yet. If time is fixed, 
the Chair will try to do it. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
new my motion. I move that all debate 
on section 2 and all amendments thereto 
close at 3 o’clock. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mrs. Norton) there 
were—ayes 61, noes 63. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mrs. NORTON 
and Mr. PICKETT. 

The Committtee again divided; and 
the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 78, noes 81. 

So the motion was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hosss: On page 
1, lines 6 and 7, after the word “at”, strike 
out the words “primaries or other” and strike 
out the word “primary” and the word “pri- 
maries” wherever either occurs. 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, last Fri- 
day, July 22, I made an extension of my 
remarks in the Recor in which I cited 
the 14 cases which decide this issue. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has spoken that many times against the 
constitutionality of this bill. I invite 
your attention to the extension of my 
remarks not because they are my re- 
marks, but because they have been used 
a number of times and each time have 
been brought up to date. I beg you to 
do me the honor, if you are interested, 
tc read these remarks because they 
answer specifically every one of these 
contentions. 

They begin on page 10031 of your 
Recor of Friday, July 22, 1949. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
the genial, lovable, and honorable gen- 
tleman from Ohio, Hon. CLARENCE 
Brown, has an automobile out here, 
parked at the corner. We have just as 
much right to take that automobile as 
we have to take from the States their 
indisputable right to fix the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors. There has 
never been a Federal election in the his- 
tory of the world. There has never been 
a Federal vote cast. All votes are State 
votes. The only privilege that any citi- 
zen has to vote is as the guest of the 
State in which he offers to vote. There 
can be no contradiction. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MARCANTONIO] eloquently quotes one of 
the several constitutional grants to the 
States of the exclusive right to fix the 
qualifications requisite for electors. 
There is none to the Federal Govern- 
ment, not even a hint of any such grant. 

The grant he quoted: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 


most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. 
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But then he goes on to quote a later 
section of the Constitution as though it 
had anything to do with fixing the 
qualifications requisite for electors, 
which it does not. It reads: 


The times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives shall be prescribed in each State by 
the legislature thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by law make or alter such regu- 
lations, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators, 


I submit that it is too plain for argu- 
ment to any but an utterly closed or 
biased mind, that the first quotation is as 
to the “who” of the electors, whereas the 
second quotation is as to the “how” of 
holding an election. \ 

The amendment I have offered seeks 
to strike from the pending bill all appli- 
cation to primary elections. 

I want to read to you, and I am going 
to place in my remarks at this point in 
the ReEcorp, the whole of the dissenting 
opinion of Mr. Justice Douglas in the 
Classic case (313 U. S.), beginning on 
pasy 329 and continuing through page 

That great dissenting opinion cannot 
be answered, and I challenge you again 
to read it. While it is a dissenting opin- 
ion, it is not the first dissent that has 
challenged Congress to perform its oath- 
bound duty to support the Constitution. 


Mr. Justice Douglas, dissenting: 

Free and honest elections are the very 
foundation of our republican form of govern- 
ment. Hence, any attempt to defile the sanc- 
tity of the ballot cannot be viewed with 
equanimity. As stated by Mr. Justice Miller 
in Ex parte Yarbrough (110 U. S. 651, 666), 
“the temptations to control these elections 
by violence and corruption” have been a 
constant source of danger in the history of 
all republics. The acts here charged, if 
proven, are of a kind which carries that 
threat and are highly offensive. Since they 
corrupt the process of congressional elections, 
they transcend mere local concern and ex- 
tend a contaminating influence into the na- 
tional domain. 

I think Congress has ample power to deal 
with them. That is to say, I disagree with 
Newberry v. United States (256 U. S. 232) to 
the extent that it holds that Congress has no 
power to control primary elections. Article I, 
section 2, of the Constitution provides that 
“The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of Members chosen every second year 
by the people of the several States.” Article 
I, section 4, provides that “the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections for Senators 
and Representatives shall be prescribed in 
each State by the legislature thereof; but 
the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to the places 
of choosing Senators.” And article I, section 
8, clause 18, gives Congress the power “to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer 
thereof.” Those sections are an arsenal of 
power ample to protect congressional elec- 
tions from any and all forms of pollution. 
The fact that a particular form of pollution 
has only an indirect effect on the final elec- 
tion is immaterial. The fact that it occurs in 
a primary election or nominating convention 
is likewise irrelevant, The important con- 
sideration is that the Constitution should be 
interpreted broadly so as to give to the repre- 
sentatives of a free people abundant power 
to deal with all the exigencies of the elec- 
toral process. It means that the Constitu- 
tion should be read so as to give Congress 
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an expansive implied power to place beyond 
the pale acts which, in their direct or indirect 
effect, impair the integrity of congressional 
elections. For when corruption enters, the 
election is no longer free, the choice of the 
people is affected. To hold that Congress is 
powerless to control these primaries would 
indeed be a narrow construction of the Con- 
stitution, inconsistent with the view that 
that instrument of government was designed 
not only for contemporary needs but for the 
vicissitudes of time. 

So I agree with most of the views expressed 
in the opinion of the Court. And it is with 
diffidence that I dissent from the result there 
reached. 

The disagreement centers on the meaning 
of section 19 of the Criminal Code, which 
protects every right secured by the Constitu- 
tion. The right to vote at a final congres- 
sional election and the right to have one's 
vote counted in such an election have been 
held to be protected by section 19. Ez parte 
Yarbrough, supra; United States v. Mosley 
(238 U. S. 383). Yet I do not think that the 
principles of those cases should be, or prop- 
erly can be, extended to primary elections. 
To sustain this indictment we must so extend 
them. But when we do we enter perilous 
territory. 

We enter perilous territory because, as 
stated in United States v. Gradwell (243 U. S. 
476, 485), there is no common law offense 
against the United States; “the legislative 
authority of the Union must make an act a 
crime, affix a punishment to it, and declare 
the Court that shall have jurisdiction of the 
offense” (United States v. Hudson (7 Cranch 
$2, 34)). If a person is to be convicted of a 
crime, the offense must be clearly and plainly 
embraced within the statute. As stated by 
Chief Justice Marshall in United States v. 
Wiltberger (5 Wheat. 76, 105), “probability 
is not a guide which a court, in construing a 
penal statute, can safely take.” It is one 
thing to allow wide and generous scope to the 
express and implied powers of Congress; it 
is distinctly another to read into the vague 
and general language of an act of Congress 
specifications of crimes. We should ever be 
mindful of that “before a man can be pun- 
ished, his case must be plainly and unmis- 
takably within the statute” (United States 
v. Lacher (134 U. S. 624, 628)). That admo- 
nition is reemphasized here by the fact that 
section 19 imposes not only a fine of $5,000 
and 10 years in prison but also makes him 
who is convicted “ineligible to any office, or 
place of honor, profit, or trust created by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States.” 
It is not enough for us to find in the vague 
penumbra of a statute some offense about 
which Congress could have legislated, and 
th-n to particularize it as a crime because it 
is highly offensive (cf. James v. Bowman (190 
U. S. 127)). Civil liberties are too dear to 
permit conviction for crimes which are only 
implied and which can be spelled out only by 
adding inference to inference. 

Section 19 does not purport to be an ex- 
ercise by Congress of its power to regulate 
primaries. It merely penalizes conspiracies 
“to injure, oppress, threaten, or intimidate 
any citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment 
of any right or privilege secured to him by 
the Constitution or laws of the United 
States.” Thus, it does no more than refer 
us to the Constitution! for the purpose of 
determining whether or not the right to 
vote in a primary is there secured. Hence 
we must do more than find in the Consti- 
tution the power of Congress to afford that 
protection. We must find that protection 
on the face of the Constitution itself. That 
is to say, we must in view of the wording of 
section 19 read the relevant provisions of 


While section 19 also refers to “laws of 
the United States,” section 19 and section 20 
are the only statutes directly in point. 
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the Constitution for the purposes of this case 
through the window of a criminal statute. 

There can be put to one side cases where 
State election officials deprive Negro citizens 
of their right to vote at a general election 
(Guinn v. United States (238 U. S. 347)), 
or at a primary (Nizon v. Herndon (273 U. S. 
536); Nizon v. Condon (286 U. S. 73)). Dis- 
crimination on the basis of race or color is 
plainly outlawed by the fourteenth amend- 
ment. Since the constitutional mandate is 
plain, there is no reason why section 19 or 
section 20 should not be applicable. But the 
situation here is quite different. When we 
turn to the constitutional provisions relevant 
to this case we find no such unambiguous 
mandate. 

Article I, section 4, specifies the machinery 
whereby the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections shall be established and 
controlled. Article I, section 2, provides that 
representatives shall be chosen by the 
people. But for purposes of the criminal law 
as contrasted to the interpretation of the 
Constitution as the source of the implied 
power of Congress, I do not think that those 
provisions in absence of specific legislation 
by Congress protect the primary election or 
the nominating convention. While they 
protect the right to vote, and the right to 
have one’s vote counted, at the final election, 
as held in the Yarbrough and Mosley cases, 
they certainly do not per se extend to all 
acts which in their indirect or incidental 


` effect restrain, restrict, or interfere with that 


choice. Bribery of voters at a general elec- 
tion certainly is an interference with that 
freedom of choice. It is a corruptive influ- 
ence which for its impact on the election 
process is as intimate and direct as the acts 
charged in this indictment. And Congress 
has ample power to deal with it. But this 
Court in United States v. Bathgate (246 U. S. 
220), by a unanimous vote, held that con- 
spiracies to bribe voters at a general election 
were not covered by section 19. While the 
conclusion in that case may be reconciled 
with the results in the Yarbrough and Mos- 
ley cases on the ground that the right to 
vote at a general election is personal while 
the bribery of voters only indirectly affects 
that personal right, that distinction is not 
of aid here. For the failure to count votes 
cast at a primary has by the same token 
only an indirect effect on the voting at the 
general election. In terms of casual cffect, 
tampering with the primary vote may be as 
important on the outcome of the general 
election as bribery of voters at the general 
election itself. Certainly from the view- 
point of the individual voter there is as much 
a dilution of his vote in the one case as in 
the other. So, in light of the Mosley and 
Bathgate cases, the test under section 19 is 
not whether the acts in question constitute 
an interference with the effective choice of 
the voters. It is whether the voters are de- 
prived of their votes in the general election. 
Such a test comports with the standards for 
construction of a criminal law, since it re- 
stricts section 19 to protection of the rights 
plainly and directly guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. Any other test entails an inquiry 
into the indirect or incidental effect on the 
general election of the acts done. But in 
view of the generality of the words employed, 
such a test would be incompatible with the 
criterla appropriate for a criminal case. 

The Mosley case, in my view, went to the 
verge when it held that section 19 and the 
relevant constitutional provisions made it a 
crime to fail to count votes cast at a gen- 
eral election. That Congress intended sec- 
tion 19 to have that effect was none too 
clear. The dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice 
Lamar in that case points out that section 
19 was originally part of the Enforcement 
Act of May 31, 1870 (ch. 114, sec. 6, 16 Stat. 
140). Under another section of that act 
(sec 4), which was repealed by the act of 
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February 8, 1894 (28 Stat. 36), the crime 
charged in the Mosley case would have been 
punishable by a fine of not less than $500 
and imprisonment for 12 months.“ Under 
section 19 it carried, as it still does, a pen- 
alty of 85.000 and 10 years in prison. The 
committee report (H. Rept. No. 18, 58d Cong., - 
Ist sess.), which recommended the repeal 
of other sections, clearly indicated an in- 
tent to remove the hand of the Federal Gov- 
ernment from such elections and to restore 
their conduct and policing to the States. As 
the report stated (p. 7): “Let every trace of 
the reconstruction measures be wiped from 
the statute books; let the States of this great 
Union understand that the elections are in 
their own hands, and if there be fraud, co- 
ercion, or force used they will be the first 
to feel it. Responding to a universal senti- 
ment throughout the country for greater 
purity in elections many of our States have 
enacted laws to protect the voter and to 
purify the ballot. These, under the guid- 
ance of State officers, have worked efficiently, 
satisfactorily, and beneficently; and if these 
Federal statutes are repealed that sentiment 
will receive an impetus which, if the cause 
still exists, will carry such enactments in 
every State in the Union.” In view of this 
broad, comprehensive program of repeal, it 
is not easy to conclude that the general 
language of section 19, which was not re- 
pealed, not only continued in effect much 
which had been repealed but also upped the 
penalties for certain offenses which had been 
explicitly covered by one of the repealed sec- 
tions. Mr. Justice Holmes, writing for the 
majority in the Mosley case, found in the 
legislative and historical setting of section 
19 and in its revised form a congressional 
interpretation which, if section 19 were 
taken at its face value, was thought to afford 
voters in final congressional elections gen- 
eral protection. And that view is a tenable 
one, since section 19 originally was part of 
an act regulating general elections, and since 
the acts charged had a direct rather than an 
indirect effect on the right to vote at a 
general election, 

But as stated by a unanimous court in 
United States v. Gradwell (supra, p. 486) the 
Mosley case “falls far short” of making section 
19“applicable to the conduct of aState nomi- 
nating primary.” Indeed, Mr. Justice Holmes, 
the author of the Mosley opinion, joined with 
Mr. Justice McReynolds in the Newberry case 
in his view that Congress had no authority 
under article I, section 4, of the Constitution 
to legislate on primaries. When section 19 
was part of the act of May 31, 1870, it cer- 
tainly would never have been contended that 
it embraced primaries, for they were hardly 
known at that time.’ It is true that “evena 
criminal statute embraces everything which 
subsequently falls within its scope” (Browder 


Sec. 5506, Revised Statutes: “Every per- 
son who, by any unlawful means, hinders, 
delays, prevents, or obstructs, or combines 
and confederates with others to hinder, de- 
lay, prevent, or obstruct, any citizen from 
doing any act required to be done to qualify 
him to vote, or from voting at any election 
+ * * shall be fined not less than $500, 
or be imprisoned not less than 1 month nor 
more than 1 year, or be punished by both 
such fine and imprisonment.” Sec. 5511 
provided: “If, at any election for Representa- 
tive or Delegate in Congress, any person 
„ knowingly receives the vote of any 
person not entitled to vote, or refuses to 
receive the vote of any person entitled to 
vote * * he shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $500, or by im- 
3 ent not more than 3 years, or by 
bo 


3 Merriam & Overacker, Primary Elections 
(1928), chs. I-III, V; Sait, American Parties 
& Elections (1927), ch. X; Brooks, Political 
Parties & Electoral Problems (1933), ch. X. 
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v. United States (312 U. S. 335, 340)). Yet 
the attempt to bring under section 19 of- 
fenses “committed in the conduct of pri- 
mary elections or nominating caucuses or 
conventions” was rejected in the Gradwell 
case, where this Court said that in absence of 
legislation by Congress on the subject of 
primaries it is not for the courts “ to attempt 
do supply it by stretching old statutes to new 
uses, to which they are not adapted and for 
which they were notintended. * * * the 
section of the Criminal Code relied upon, 
originally enacted for the protection*of the 
civil rights of the then lately enfranchised 
Negro, cannot be extended so as to make it 
an agency for enforcing a State primary law” 
(243 U. S., pp. 488-489). The fact that pri- 
maries were hardly known when section 19 
was enacted, the fact that it was part of a 
legislative program governing general elec- 
tions. not primary elections, the fact that it 
has been in nowise implemented by legisla- 
tion directed at primaries, give credence to 
the unanimous view in the Gradwell case 
that section 19 has not by the mere passage 
of time taken on a new and broadened mean- 
ing. At least it seems plain that the difi- 
culties of applying the historical reason ad- 
duced by Mr. Justice Holmes in the Mosley 
case to bring general elections within section 
19 are so great in case of primaries that we 
have left the safety zone of interpretation 
of criminal statutes when we sustain this 
indictment. It is one thing to say, as in the 
Mosley case, that Congress was legislating as 
respects general elections when it passed 
section 19. That was the fact. It is quite 
another thing to say that Congress by leav- 
ing section 19 unmolested for some 70 years 
has legislated unwittingly on primaries. 
Section 19 was never part of an act of Con- 
gress directed toward primaries. That was 
not its original frame of reference. There- 
fore, unlike the Mosley case, it cannot be 
said here that section 19 still covers pri- 
maries because it was once an integral part 
of primary legislation. 

Furthermore, the fact that Congress has 
legislated only sparingly and at infrequent 
intervals even on the subject of general 
elections (United States v. Gradwell, supra) 
should make us hesitate to conclude that 
by mere inaction Congress has taken the 
greater step, entered the field of primaries, 
and gone further than any announced legis- 
lative program has indicated. The acts here 
charged constitute crimes under the Louisi- 
ana statute (La. Act No. 46, reg. sess. 1940, sec. 
89). In absence of specific congressional ac- 
tion we should assume that Congress has left 
the control of primaries and nominating con- 
ventions to the States—an assumption plainly 
in line with the committee report, quoted 
above, recommending the repeal of portions 
of the Enforcement Act of May 31, 1870, so 
as to place the details of elections in State 
hands. There is no ground for inference in 
subsequent legislative history that Congress 
has departed from that policy by superimpos- 
ing its own primary penal law on the primary 
penal laws of the States. Rather, Congress 
has been fairly consistent in recognizing State 
autonomy in the field of elections. To be 
sure, it has occasionally legislated on pri- 
maries.“ But even when dealing specifically 
with the nominating process, it has never 
made acts of the kind here in question a 
crime. In this connection it should be noted 
that the bill which became the Hatch Act (53 
Stat. 1147; 18 U. S. C. sec. 61) contained 
a section which made it unlawful “for any 
person to intimidate, threaten, or coerce, or 
to attempt to intimidate, threaten, or coerce, 
any other person for the purpose of inter- 
fering with the right of such other person 
to vote or to vote as he may choose, or of 


* Act of June 25, 1940 (ch. 392, 36 Stat. 822), 
as amended by the act of August 19, 1911 
(ch. 33, 37 Stat. 25); act of October 16, 1918 
(ch. 187, 40 Stat. 1013). 
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causing such other person to vote for, or not 
to vote for, any candidate for the nomination 
of any party as its candidate” for various 
Federal offices, including Representatives, “at 
any primary or nominating convention held 
solely or in part” for that purpose. This was 
stricken in the Senate (84 CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, pt. 4, 76th Cong., lst sess., p. 1491). 
That section would have extended the same 
protection to the primary and nominating 
convention as section 1 of the Hatch Act * ex- 
tends to the general election. The Senate, 
however, refused to do so. Yet this Court 
now holds that section 19 has protected the 
primary vote all along and that it covers con- 
spiracies to do the precise thing on which 
Congress refused to legislate in 1939. The 
hesitation on the part of Congress through 
the years to enter the primary field, its re- 
fusal to do so“ in 1939, and the restricted 
scope of such primary laws as it has passed, 
should be ample evidence that this Court is 
legislating when it takes the initiative in 
extending section 19 to primaries. 

We should adhere to the strict construction 
given to section 19 by a unanimous court in 
United States v. Bathgate (246 U. S. 220, 226), 
where it was said: “Section 19, Criminal Code, 
of course, now has the same meaning as when 
first enacted * * * and considering the 
policy of Congress not to interfere with elec- 
tions within a State except by clear and 
specific provisions, together with the rule re- 
specting construction of criminal statutes, we 
cannot think it was intended to apply to con- 
spiracies to bribe voters.” That leads to the 
conclusion that section 19 and the relevant 
c°:stitutional provisions should be read so as 
to exclude all acts which do not have the 
direct effect of depriving voters of their right 
to vote at general elections. That view has 
received tacit recognition by Congress. For 
the history of legislation governing Federal 
elections shows that the occasional acts of 
Congress on the subject have been primarily 
directed toward supplying detailed regula- 
tions designed to protect the individual's con- 
stitutional right to vote against pollution and 
corruption. Those laws, the latest of which 
is section 1 of the Hatch Act, are ample rec- 
ognition by Congress itself that specific legis- 
lation is necessary in order to protect the 
electoral process against the wide variety of 
acts which in their indirect or incidental 
effect interfere with the voter's freedom of 
choice and corrupt the electoral process. 


„That it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to intimidate, threaten, or coerce, or to 
attempt to intimidate, threaten, or coerce, 
any other person for the purpose of inter- 
fering with the right of such other person 
to vote or to vote as he may choose, or of 
causing such other person to vote for, or 
not to vote for, any candidate for the office 
of President, Vice President, Presidential 
elector, Member of the Senate, or Member of 
the House of Representatives at any election 
held solely or in part for the purpose of se- 
lecting a President, a Vice President, a Presi- 
dential elector, or any Member of the Senate 
or any Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, Delegates or Commissioners from the 
Territories and insular possessions.” 

*Sec. 2 of the Hatch Act, however, does 
make unlawful certain acts of administra- 
tive employees even in connection with the 
nominations for certain Federal offices. And 
see 54 Stat. 767, No. 753, ch. 640, 76th Cong., 
8d sess. As to the power of Congress over 
employees or officers of the Government, see 
United States v. Wurzbach (280 U. S. 396). 

See, for example, act of May 31, 1870 (16 
Stat. 140); act of July 14, 1870 (16 Stat. 254, 
255-256); act of February 28, 1871 (16 Stat. 
433); act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 822); act 
of August 19, 1911 (37 Stat. 25); act of 
August 23, 1912 (37 Stat. 360); act of October 
16, 1918 (40 Stat. 1013); Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1925 (43 Stat. 1070); Hatch 
Act, August 2, 1939 (53 Stat. 1147). 
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They are evidence that detailed regulations 
are essential in order to reach acts which do 
not directly interfere with the voting priv- 
ilege. They are inconsistent with the notions 
in the opinion of the court that the Consti- 
tution, unaided by definite supplementary 
legislation, protects the methods by which 
party candidates are nominated. 

That section 19 lacks the requisite specific- 
ity necessary for inclusion of acts which 
interfere with the nomination of party can- 
didates is reemphasized by the test here em- 
ployed. The opinion of the Court stresses, 
as does the indictment, that the winner of 
th2 Democratic primary in Louisiana invari- 
ably carries the general election. It is also 
emphasized that a candidate defeated in 
the Louisiana primaries cannot be a candi- 
date at the general election. Hence, it is 
argued that interference with the right to 
vote in such a primary is “as a matter of law 
and in fact an interference with the effec- 
tive choice of the voters at the only stage of 
the election procedure when their choice is 
of significance,” and that the “primary in 
Louisiana is an integral part of the procedure 
for the popular choice” of Representatives. 
By that means, the Gradwell case is appar- 
ently distinguished. But Ido not thing it is a 
valid distinction for the purposes of this case. 

One of the indictments in the Gradwell 
case charged that the defendants conspired 
to procure 1,000 unqualified persons to vote 
in a West Virginia primary for the nomina- 
tion of a United States Senator. This Court, 
by a unanimous vote, affirmed the judgment 
which sustained a demurrer to that indict- 
ment. The Court specifically reserved the 
question as to whether a “primary should be 
treated as an election within the meaning of 
the Constitution.” But it went on to say 
that, even assuming it were, certain “strik- 
ingly unusual features” of the particular pri- 
mary precluded such a holding in that case. 
It noted that candidates of certain parties 
were excluded from the primary, and that 
even candidates who were defeated at the 
primary could, on certain conditions, be nom- 
inated for the general election. It there- 
fore concluded that, whatever power Con- 
gress might have to control such primaries, 
it had not done so by section 19, 

If the Gradwell case is to survive, as I 
think it should, we have therefore this rather 
curious situation. Primaries in States where 
the winner invariably carries the general 
election are protected by section 19 and the 
Constitution, even though such primaries are 
not by law an integral part of the election 
process. Primaries in States where the suc- 
cessful candidate never wins, seldom wins, 
or may not win in the general election are 
not so protected, unless perchance State law 
makes such primaries an integral part of 
the election process. Congress, having a 
broad control over primaries, might conceiv- 
ably draw such distinctions in a penal code. 
But for us to draw them under section 19 is 
quite another matter. For we must go out- 
side the statute, examine local law and local 
customs, and then, on the basis of the legal 
or practical importance of a particular pri- 
mary, interpret the vague language of sec- 
tion 19 in the light of the significance of the 
acts done. The result is to make refined 
and nice distinctions which Congress cer- 
tainly has not made, to create unevenness in 
the application of section 19 among the var- 
ious States, and to make the existence of a 
crime depend, not on the plain meaning of 
words employed interpreted in light of the 
legislative history of the statute, but on the 
result of research into local law or local prac- 
tices. Unless Congress has explicitly made 
a crime dependent on such facts, we should 
not undertake to do so. Such procedure 
does not comport with the strict standards 
essential for the interpretation of a criminal 
law. The necessity of resorting to such a 
circuitous route is sufficient evidence to me 
that we are performing a legislative function 
in finding here a definition of a crime which 
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will sustain this indictment. A crime, no 
matter how offensive, should not be spelled 
out from such vague inferences. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hongs! 
has expired. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court, I do not 
think it makes a great deal of difference 
whether or not this amendment is 
adopted, because I think the Court will 
rule that it applies to primaries anyway. 
However, in order to keep the bill clear, 
I think it should remain in the bill. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Younc]. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, in the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, during my 
former service in this body, I voted in 
favor of the anti-poll-tax bill. In fact, 
during my former service in this body 
I had the honor to, have charge of the 
giving out of time in favor of the pas- 
sage of that bill. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. COLMER] will recall this 
as he and I had somewhat of an alter- 
cation on the floor of the House that 
day. 

At that time Ohio was represented by 
two Congressmen at Large. Both of us 
voted in favor of the anti-poll-tax bill 
on that day. Certain speakers yester- 
day adverted to my predecessor as being 
the champion during the Eightieth Con- 
gress of anti-poll-tax legislation. 

In order to set the Recorp straight, I 
refer in part to the comment of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 
As we all know, the gentleman from 
Michigan is one of the outstanding Mem- 
bers of this House, but he has evident- 
ly been misinformed and hoodwinked by 
someone in Ohio, when he said, referring 
to my predecessor, “Where is George 
now?” He said, “George Bender stood 
by the CIO and he stood by the colored 
people.” 

It happens that my predecessor during 
the Eightieth Congress voted in favor of 
the Taft-Hartley law. That is the man- 
ner in which he stood by the CIO and 
workingmen and workingwomen gen- 
erally. 

Then he went on and referred to the 
gentleman from Ohio: “When they voted 
last November out in Ohio they voted for 
the other fellow.” Well, it so happens 
that I am the other fellow to whom the 
gentleman from Michigan referred. 
Then he said further, “At that time 
George led the ticket in Ohio.” 

Well, let us go back to the record and 
see about that. I have here the official 
tabulation for the general election in 
Ohio in 1948. The Republican candidate 
for State treasurer, who is placed on the 
ticket above where the Congressman at 
Large is placed, the Republican candi- 
date for State treasurer was elected by a 
majority of 32,000. Just beneath that on 
the ballot in Ohio the Republican can- 
didate for attorney general of Ohio was 
defeated by 84,000. Then we come down 
to the office of Representative to Con- 
gress at Large, and it happens that the 
voters of Ohio gave me a majority of 
114,000; in other words, the gentleman 
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from Michigan has been misinformed cr 
deceived. My predecessor here ran be- 
hind four or five other Republican can- 
didates for whom Ohio citizens voted in 
1948. For example, in Ohio last Novem- 
ber Governor Dewey received 1,445,000 
votes, and my predecessor received 
1,342,000 votes, 100,000 or more less. 
In that same election the voters of Ohio 
were good enough to give me 1,455,000 
votes. The President of the United 
States received 1,452,000. Let me tell the 
gentleman from Michigan these facts: 
Last November the Republican candidate 
for State treasurer received 1,413,831 
votes while my predecessor received 1,- 
342,388 votes. I give these figures simply 
to. inform this body that the poll tax 
cut no figure whatever in Ohio in the 
election last November. Our voters knew 
that both my opponent and I opposed 
the poll tax. Anyhow, the voters of Ohio 
realized that my predecessor throughout 
his 10 years’ service in the House of 
Representatives had voted on every occa- 
sion against the TVA sponsored by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RAN- 
KIN]; that he voted against aid to Turkey 
and Greece, that he denounced the Mar- 
shall plan, that he voted in favor of the 
Taft-Hartley law, that when he was talk- 
ing here on some occasions like a pro- 
gressive he was voting on many occasions 
like a reactionary. 

Mr. Chairman, now that I have cited 
the record to correct an erroneous state- 
ment regarding an Ohio situation, I con- 
clude by urging passage of this anti-poll- 
tax proposal today. Let us pass this bill 
as a step toward providing democracy 
in the fullest sense to all the people of 
this Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if we cannot get some agreement 
about time on this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto close in 20 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

Mr, PICKETT. Mr. Chairma , I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto close in 20 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 


sion (demanded by Mr. PICKETT) there 


were—ayes 62, noes 84. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, reference has already 
been made in the debate several times to 
the fact that a bill of this general char- 
acter has passed the House on numerous 
occasions. As a matter of fact, it has 
passed the House in every previous Con- 
gress of which I have been a Member; 
that is to say, in the Seventy-eighth, 
the Seventy-ninth, and Eightieth. The 
other body has never been willing to pass 
this legislation, and I think the leader- 
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ship knows perfectly well today that the 
other body will not concur in the passage 
of this bill if the House passes it. 

The legislation is, in my opinion, un- 
constitutional under any fair construc- 
tion of the Constitution, and I confess I 
am not very much interested in what 
can be done with the Constitution by 
constitutional acrobats. If it be the 
opinion of the House that there shall 
never be any type of property qualifica- 
tion for the exercise of the franchise in 
the several States, why do we not have 
the courage to submit a proper constitu- 
tional amendment to that effect? There 
is a great deal to be said for such an 
amendment, although historically prop- 
erty qualifications of some kind have 
been almost the unvarying rule instead 
of the exception in Anglo-American his- 
tory. I do not make that statement 
rashly or recklessly. As a matter of fact, 
I had the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Congressional Library make a very 
exhaustive study on that subject. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Young] took a great deal of 
pride in telling the House that he led 
the fight for this monstrosity in the 
Seventy-seventh Congress. He was de- 
feated for reelection in the Seventy- 
eighth Congress. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield for a question. I 
do not yield to the gentleman if he wishes 
to comment on the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. YOUNG. It is the gentleman’s 
time, so I ask him to yield. 

Mr. HALE. I do not yield for that 
purpose. 

I want to say, however, that I confess 
to a certain amount of resentment in 
having to spend 2 days of the time of this 
House for the sake of making what is 
at the very best a very empty gesture if 
this bill is to pass. It does seem to me 
that if we are to be held here throughout 
the next month, contrary to the spirit if 
not contrary to the letter of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act, the leadership 
ought at least take us into its confidence 
and explain the emergency that requires 


it. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, had the hearings on 
this legislation been printed, my testi- 
mony before the committee would have 
been available. I desire to stress the fact 
that we have a dual citizenship. We are 
citizens of the United States and citizens 
of our respective States. 

With that thought firmly in mind I in- 
clude herewith the statement made be- 
fore the committee in support of H. R. 
304 which I introduced the first day of 
this session of Congress: 

STATEMENT OF HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN SUPPORT OF ANTI-POLL-TAX LEG- 
ISLATION, H. R. 304 


Mr. Chairman, you have before you, among 
the various bills relating to the abolition of 
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a poll tax as a prerequisite to voting, H. R. 
304 which I introduced early in this session. 

Early in my congressional career, legisla- 
tion of this type was presented to the House 
for consideration. As shown by the record 
of the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
I voted for this legislation on roll call 109, 
June 12, 1945. Again in 1947 similar legis- 
lative proposals were before us. On roll call 
127, July 21, 1947, I voted for the passage of 
H. R. 29, Eightieth Congress. 

However, for some unfathomable reason 
reports were circulated in my district that I 
had opposed such legislation. As the cited 
record shows, those reports were erroneous. 

Congress cannot invade the States and 
take away their rightful legislative powers. 
Legislation such as this is not, in my opinion, 
such an invasion. Rather it is only supple- 
menting and furthering provisions of the 
Constitution relating to rights of the citizens 
of the United States. 

Citizens of the United States should have 
the right to vote for elective Federal offi- 
cials—the President, the Vice President, 
United States Senators, and Members of the 
House of Representatives, without any bar- 
riers created by State laws. 

That right H. R. 304 s-eks to guarantee to 
citizens of the United States now barred by 
State laws requiring payment of a poll-tax 
as a prerequisite to voting eligibility. 

Mr. Chairman, I was born and raised in 
Kansas, In that State there is no poll-tax 
bar, no racial bar, to voting. All citizens 
may register without charge, and vote. 

I have observed voting and elections in that 
State for nearly half a century. I have ob- 
served voters of all races exercise their fran- 
chise. They have exercised thought and 
Judgment in the selection of candidates and 
the election of public officials. Of course 
they do not all vote for me, but despite that 
I still maintain they do a good job of it. 

Quite possibly some of those who oppose 
such legislation might be pleasantly sur- 
prised at the results in their own States and 
districts with the abolition of this bar. 

I support such legislation, not from poli- 
tics. We have a free ballot in Kansas, as I 
have said. I support such legislation be- 
cause it is just; it is right; and with the right 
there can be no compromise. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, most Members no 
doubt, for reasons, geographical, tradi- 
tional, emotional, or otherwise, have 
already made up their minds how they 
will vote on this issue. There are a 
number, however, who are emphatically 
opposed to the imposition of a poll tax 
as a prerequisite to the right to vote, who 
hesitate to support this legislation be- 
cause of a fear that it violates the Con- 
stitution. It is to them primarily I 
would like to address these observations. 

As I view it, the constitutional question 
revolves primarily around the interpre- 
tation of article I, section 2, which reads, 
“and the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications required for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature.” 

In other words, the Constitution pro- 
vides that the same persons shall be al- 
lowed to vote for Federal officials who are 
allowed in each State to vote for State 
officials. If the poll tax requirement is 
a true qualification for a voter, then 
it seems to follow that the only way 
such a qualification can be altered is 
by constitutional amendment. That is, 
as I understand it, the burden of the 
argument made by those who sincerely 
advocate that an attempt at abolishment 
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of the poll tax in elections for Federal 
office by means of an act of Congress con- 
travenes constitutional provisions. 

My interpretation of this section is 
that it does not cover any requirement 
which does not bear some direct relation- 
ship to a person’s capacity to cast a vote. 
The poll tax is only a pretended quali- 
fication designed as a device to disen- 
franchise a large segment of the popula- 
tion. It is as if a State were to provide 
that red-headed people could not vote, 
or those with one arm, or vegetarians. In 
other words, I contend that it is within 
the power of Congress in an election in- 
volving Federal officers to override a 
State legislative enactment which bears 
no reasonable relationship to the real 
qualifications of a voter. 

In this respect it meets the arguments 
of the opponents of this legislation to 
the effect that, if we proscribe the im- 
position of a poll tax, we can strike down 
residence requirements, age require- 
ments, or educational requirements for 
voters in the several States. The dis- 
tinction is in these cases they have, or 
at least might reasonably be claimed to 
have, some reasonable bearing on the 
capability of a person to cast his vote. 
No such claim could be made for the 
poll tax. It is not even a property quali- 
fication which might be argued to have 
some bearing on his voting ability since 
the poll tax may be paid by anyone, not 
necessarily by the voter. 

The fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution prohibits a State from 
abridging by law the privileges of United 
States citizens and expressly protects 
from infringement the right to vote, 
giving to Congress the power to enforce 
the mandate by appropriate legislation. 
If the poll tax is, as it seems to me, clearly 
an abridgment of the constitutional right 
of the United States citizen to vote for 
Federal officers, then Congress can 
clearly legislate to protect this Federal 
right. A constitutional amendment is 
not necessary to achieve a result within 
the existing power of Congress. I can- 
not accept the thesis that the States 
have authority to impose any and all 
types of conditions upon the exercise of 
the right of American citizens to vote 
for Federal officers merely by terming 
such conditions “qualifications” of elec- 
tors which fall within the purview of 
article I, section 2. It must not be 
overlooked that the basic right to vote 
for Federal oflicers is one conferred by 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Nor are we without precedent in this 
matter. In 1942 we passed a statute 
providing that no one in the armed 
services should be required, as a condi- 
tion of voting for Federal officers, to pay 
a poll tax to any State. The vote was 
247 to 53. 

Finally, no one who is completely and 
sincerely convinced of the unconstitu- 
tionality of this statute should support 
it. He would be violating his oath, were 
he to do so. The final arbiter of that 
question, however, under our system is 
the court. It is for the Supreme Court, 
not for Congress to decide close questions 
of constitutionality. If Congress had 
usurped the powers of the Supreme Court 
to the extent of never enacting any stat- 
ute as to which there were some doubt 
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regarding constitutionality, many laws 
now on our statute books would not be 
there. Fifty-eight prominent members 
of the legal profession gave it as their 
view that the National Labor Relations 
Act would be declared unconstitutional. 
The Supreme Court held otherwise. 

It is more than a reasonable likelihood 
in my judgment that the Supreme Court 
will hold this statute constitutional, when 
the question is presented to it. The Na- 
tion needs the legislation. So long as 
large segments of our population are re- 
quired to gaze at the ballot box through 
the bars of the dollar sign, we are not 
functioning as a democracy in a manner 
worthy of our own noble tradition or our 
position of world leadership. In the 
absence of a clear demonstration that 
our action would be violative of constitu- 
tional provisions, this measuré deserves 
support. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the fourth time 
in 10 years I have voted for this bill on 
the floor of the House. I am glad to 
lend my support to it when it comes to 
& vote at this time. This is an issue which 
has been on fire in my district, and as 
the duly elected Representative of the 
people of that district I am happy to 
defend my vote for this bill on the floor 
of the House. 

I want to cite even a more funda- 
mental part of American citizenship 
than has been quoted already, and that 
is from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It says: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no poll tax 
in New York, is there? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well then, the 
gentleman should be happy, should he 
not? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman is happy and the gentleman 
will be very happy to cast his vote 
against the poll tax when it comes up 
for a vote in the House. 

I wish to say that in the Thirty-sev- 
enth Congressional District of the State 
of N2w York, at least, I am sure that a 
position of that kind will be tenable and 
will be proper. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman has 
just quoted Thomas Jefferson, whom he 
thoroughly fails to understand. Thomas 
Jefferson never would vote for a mon- 
strosity like this. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That 
is a statement the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi can make if he wants to. I dis- 
agree with him. 

Mr. RANKIN. Thomas Jefferson was 
a southern slaveholder. He was express- 
ing his views as to the people of the 
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world, and there have been more mis- 
quotations and misapplications of what 
he said in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence than any other document I have 
ever heard of. 

If Thomas Jefferson were here today 
he would spurn this bill with contempt. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. . It just so hap- 
pens that Thomas Jefferson, author of 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, advo- 
cated the abolition of slavery. 

Mr. RANKIN. That was in the North- 
west Territory. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I do not know 
when the gentleman from Mississippi 
spoke to Thomas Jefferson last or when 
he communed with him, so I am not go- 
ing to continue this argument because 
undoubtedly the gentleman is going to 
pretend that he spoke to Thomas Jeffer- 
son last night. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I was always 
taught that we should have reverence for 
the dead and not disturb them in their 
sleep. I feel sure that Thomas Jefferson 
must be revolving in his grave to think 
that the gentleman from Mississippi is 
trying to interpret him to the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I will 
be glad to stand on that premise I recited 
from the Declaration of Independence. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York may have five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman from New York 
want it? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Yes. 

The . Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I call attention to the 
fact that the Communist Daily Worker 
today gives the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MARCANTONIO] credit for run- 
ning the House yesterday and also for 
being the chief sponsor of this bill. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Just because 
the Communists advocate wearing 
clothes I assume the gentleman from 
Mississippi is going to advocate the es- 
tablishment of a nudist colony in this 
House. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I have 
voted consistently against the poll tax 
ever since I have been in Congress. I 
intend to keep on voting against it until 
it finally becomes the law. The point 
was made in the debate a short time 
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ago that the House could pass all the 
bills it wanted to on the subject and 
that they might be buried in the other 
body or held up elsewhere after we got 
through, but while that probably may 
be the case, and I know it has been 
the case before, and may be the case 
again, that does not preclude the right 
of every Representative to stand on 
his own feet and take a position one 
way or another. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not worry about being 
smeared in my district on that issue and 
on that position. I would like to see any- 
body come into my district and try to 
pick me to pieces on the issue of allow- 
ing any man or woman, regardless of 
race, creed, or color who is a citizen of 
the United States, the privilege of voting. 

I am afraid that he would find him- 
self in hot water and I would come out 
the victor in any debate with him that 
was staged in my district. I am not 
quarreling with anybody else in any 
other part of the country, but am simply 
stating the position I am going to take. 
The folks in my district will approve. I 
am very happy to cast my vote for this 
legislation. 

I hope that this bill will be passed. I 
hope that the issue will be cleared up 
once and for all. I assure the House 
that my convictions are sincere, and I 
certainly would not question the sin- 
cerity or the convictions of any other 
Representative in this entire Congress. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have an additional 30 minutes. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Arkansas wish to submit a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. TACKETT. I withdraw it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
Constitution of the United States is the 
greatest document which has ever been 
written or conceived by the brain of man. 
It has given more happiness and more 
satisfaction to more people than any 
other policy in this Government or any 
other government since the beginning of 
mankind. I believe the principles of the 
Constitution ought to be preserved. The 
Constitution, with its preamble and its 
guaranties of the right of free speech, 
free assembly, and the other privileges 
and prerogatives that it gives to every 
American, should be revered and should 
be considered not only by the Congress 
but by everybody else in the country as 
a priceless document and one which 
other peoples of the world could well 
pattern after. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. EDWIN 
ARTHUR HALL] has expired. 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to address my- 
self mostly to the constitutional ques- 
tion, and I would like to ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for an additional 5 
minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, what is the dis- 
position on the part of the leadership? 
I have no objection to his talking for 
another 5 minutes. 

Mrs. NORTON. As far as the chairman 
of the committee is concerned, she is 
perfectly willing to sit here until 10 
o’clock tonight. You can have all the 
time you wish. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentlewoman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CAVALCANTE]? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Would a motion to take 
a recess until 12 o’clock tomorrow be in 
order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not in Committee 
of the Whole -iouse. 

Mr. RANKIN. But if we were in the 
House would it be in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The present oceu- 
pant of the chair does not have to answer 
that question. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CAVALCANTE] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall not impose upon your patience with 
lengthy discussions tending to convince 
you that the requirement of the payment 
of a poll tax as a prerequisite to voting 
is a restriction upon the right of a 
United States citizen to vote and not a 
qualification of the elector for an in- 
telligent and independent exercise of the 
right. The State of Alabama offers an 
interesting situation on this point. This 
State proposes the requirement for the 
payment of a poll tax but exempts citi- 
zens under 22 years, over 45 years, and 
all soldiers. This is definite proof that 
the distinguished people of Alabama 
know that the requirement for the pay- 
ment of the poll tax is not a test to de- 
termine the qualification of the elector 
for age, residence, or for an independent 
and intelligent exercise of the right to 
vote. 

I likewise believe that we need also to 
understand each other in the use of some 
of the phrases we employ. There seems 
to be an opinion that there is no right 
to vote, that it is a privilege. We might 
as well correct that impression right now. 
The opportunity to vote or the giving of 
the opportunity is not a privilege; it is a 
right. May I point out to you that I 
do not make that definition; I do not 
interpret that phrase myself. You will 
find in the eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution—mark the words: 

The right of the citizens of the United 
States to vote— 


It does not say “the privilege of United 
States citizens”; it says “the right of 
United States citizens to vote.” 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. In just a moment. 
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The fifteenth amendment uses the 
same language; it states: 


The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote— 


It does not say, “the privilege of United 
States citizens to vote.” 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. LUCAS. The gentleman has been 
referring to amendments to the Consti- 
tution. Does he not think it significant 
that these rights were guaranteed to the 
citizens by means of amendments, that 
in the present instance the purpose de- 
sired should be effected by means of a 
constitutional amendment? 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. I will answer the 
gentleman in my subsequent argument. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAVALCANTE, I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The Constitution 
of the State of Massachusetts provides 
that a pauper cannot vote, nor can he 
register to vote. Under the gentleman’s 
argument the United States could step 
in and say that these people could vote. 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. How does the 
State of Massachusetts define the word 
“pauper”? What is a pauper? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. A pauper is one 
who is dependent on the State or the 
town. 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. My State pro- 
vides the same thing. I will answer the 
gentleman later. He is touching upon 

the qualifications of the elector. 

- Mr. NICHOLSON. If a man cannot 
afford to pay a poll tax, he cannot vote. 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. Oh, yes. A lot of 
electors have the money to pay the poll 
tax, but are prevented from voting be- 
cause they either forget to pay the poll 
tax or become careless and are not inter- 
ested in voting, despite the fact that they 
have money to pay the poll tax. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

M.. CAVALCANTE. Very briefly, if 
the gentleman please. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Does the gentleman 
believe that the Federal Government has 
the right to go into the State of Massa- 
chusetts and say that these people who 
ase barred by our State constitution and 
the laws of the State from registering or 
voting shall have the right to do so?. 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. I will answer that 
question if the gentleman will be seated. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. It is a pleasure 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PICKETT. I thank the gentle- 
man. Since the gentleman is one of the 
objectors to the poll-tax method for reg- 
istration of those who seek to participate 
in their right of suffrage, what remedy 
does the gentleman prescribe for those of 
us who use the poll tax and would he pre- 
scribe that remedy universally for all 
States of the country? 5 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. If the gentleman 
will allow me to proceed, I will explain 
it to him. 

Mr. PICKETT. Yes. 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. Mr. Chairman, let 
us look at the picture that existed after 
the Revolution at the time the Constitu- 
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tion was being prepared. At that table 
came 13 different sovereign States with 
13 sovereign powers dealing with the 
right of citizenship. One State had one 
qualification and another State had a 
different qualification. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. The gentle- 
man stated that under the law of the 
State of Alabama all soldiers have been 
exempted from the payment of the poll 
tax. 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. I am so advised. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. In my opin- 
ion, that is a correct statement of the 
law. With the thousands of colored 
soldiers in Alabama who served during 
the war, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man, does he think that the Legislature 
of Alabama would have exempted them 
from the payment of the poll tax if the 
poll tax was to be used to keep the colored 
people from voting? 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
am talking on the constitutionality of the 
measure before us. I agree with the 
gentleman, I would myself vote for a 
proposition such as he has stated to be 
the case in Alabama. I would have voted 
for that. But I am trying to address 
myself to the constitutionality of the bill 
before us and if he will permit me to pro- 
ceed I will make my point, 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. The gentle- 
man has heard a statement made here 
today by several different Members of 
the House that the purpose of the poll 
tax in those States still requiring the 
payment of the poll tax is to keep the 
colored people from voting. Is that con- 
sistent with what the Legislature of Ala- 
bama has done in exempting all soldiers, 
white and colored, from the payment of 
the poll tax? 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. I would say the 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, the framers of the Con- 
stitution were dealing with 13 States and 
Colonies that had 13 different types of 
citizenship. Some States had certain 
qualifications while other States had 
different qualifications. So they had to 
do a lot of compromising at that point. 

I agree with these States’ rights gen- 
tlemen who say that the representatives 
of those States were jealous of that right 
and that they did retain from the Fed- 
eral Government the sovereign power to 
create the type of citizenship that each 
Colony desired within its own borders. 
I agree that that was the case. 

The Constitution nowhere defines the 
meaning of “citizen,” either by way of 
inclusion or exclusion, except insofar 
as this is done by the affirmative declara- 
tions that “all persons born or natural- 
ized in the United States, and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of 
the United States.” In this respect, as 
in other respects, it must be interpreted 
in the light of the common law, the prin- 
ciples and history of which were famil- 
iarly known to the framers of the Con- 
stitution—United States v. Wong Kim 
Ark (169 U. S. 654). 

By the original Constitution, citizen- 
ship in the United States was a conse- 
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quence of citizenship in a State. By this 
clause—amendment XIV, clause 1—this 
order of things is reversed. Citizenship 
in the United States is defined; it is made 
independent of citizenship in a State, and 
citizenship in a State is a result of 
citizenship in the United States. Sothat 
a person born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to its juris- 
diction, is without reference to State 
constitutions or laws, entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities secured by the 
Constitution of the United States to citi- 
zens thereof—United States v. Hall (26 
Fed. Cas. No. 15,282) ; Sharon v. Hill (26 
Fed. 337); United States v. Anthony (24 
Fed. Cas. No. 14,459). 

It is because the States retained the 
power to create the citizen and pre- 
scribe the qualifications the State 
deemed requisite for the exercise of the 
elective franchise that the opinion has 
prevailed that the elective franchise is 
a privilege and not a right. But 
something has happened to the origi- 
nal Constitution. The fourteenth 
amendment has ripped from the States 
their sovereign power to create the cit- 
izen. This is the nub of the constitu- 
tional questions now raised upon this 
H. R. 3199. 

The proponents of this bill contend 
that the power to prescribe the quali- 
fications of the elector is an integral 
part of the power to create the citizen, 
as it was understood by the framers of 
the original Constitution. We contend 
that the fourteenth amendment has re- 
versed the situation as it was understood 
at the time of the original Constitution 
and that the amendment now reposes 
in the United States the plenary power 
to create the citizen. To this point I 
cite you the following: 

Since a citizen of the United States 
is definitely endowed with the right to 
vote, the United States must be con- 
ceded the constitutional power to pro- 
tect its exercise against restrictive and 
unreasonable trammeling by the States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose to 
comment on the statement made by my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Keatinc]. Though 
I do not see him on the floor at the 
moment. 

He made the statement that it was up 
to the Supreme Court finally to deter- 
mine whether legislation was constitu- 
tional cr whether it was not. Of course, 
that is correct. But, it is up to the in- 
dividual Members of Congress, to the 
Congress as a whole, to first enact legis- 
lation, and certainly it is the duty of the 
individual Members of Congress each to 
settle in his own mind the question as 
to whether what the Congress is about to 
do is in accord with the provisions of the 
Constitution. 

Now, just one other thing. A smart 
reporter over there on my right said, 
“Why don’t you make the point and ask 
these gentlemen who support this bill 
whether, if the Congress can say to the 
States that they shall not impose a poll 
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tax, can the Congress say to the States 
that they shall impose a poll tax and fix 
the amount?“ It is worth while thinking 
about. 

But, here is the point I wish to make. 
On this great constitutional issue far be 
it from me to question the opinion of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER], or to question the accuracy 
-of the conclusion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, or any other great lawyer 
in the House. I have always thought 
that law was founded on good sense and 
justice—that a man of good sense and 
good judgment was as capable of forming 
a sound opinion on a principle of sub- 
stantive law as a lawyer. Here is one sec- 
tion of article I, section 2, which declares 
that the electors must have the quali- 
fications fixed by the State. We all know 
the meaning of the word “qualifications,” 
do we not? Then, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] tells us that in 
section 4 there is given to the Congress 
the right to fix the time, the place, and 
the manner of holding elections. Then 
those who contend Congress has the 
power to fix qualifications of electors go 
along on the assumption that time, place, 
and manner mean the same thing as 
qualifications. That is not so. 

Qualification means: 

1. Act or an instance of qualifying, or state 
of being qualified. 2. (a) That which quali- 
fies; any natural endowment, or any acquire- 
ment, which fits a person for a place, office, or 
employment, or to sustain any character; 
requisite capacity or possession; also a requi- 
site or essential of a thing. (b) A condition 
precedent that must be complied with for 
the attainment of a status, the perfection of 
a right, or for admission to an office, em- 
ployment, dignity, etc.; as, the qualification 
of citizenship. 


Time, place, and manner are all fa- 
miliar terms each with a meaning as 
clear and well known as is the meaning 
of the word “qualification.” 

I might be called upon to do a certain 
act, we will say, this evening, in a cer- 
tain manner at a certain place, and at 
a certain time. But, it does not follow 
that I am qualified to perform that act, 
does it? No. Do you see the point? 
I have a date to run 100 yards tomorrow 
at 10 a. m. on New Jersey Avenue in 
shorts but it does not follow that I am 
qualified—my heart or lungs may be 
weak—I may be physically disqualified. 
I may not have the shorts. The time 
of my election, or the time of the elec- 
tion, is fixed as November, on a day 
certain every 2 years, but the ques- 
tion of whether I possess the qualifica- 
tions to serve my people is answered by 
the people. I want to say to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER], if he 
is here, and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KeatrneG] and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAVALCANTE] 
that to me there is a wide, wide differ- 
ence—there is a wide, wide difference 
between time and place and manner of 
holding an election and the qualifications 
of an elector at the election. Wisely the 
forefathers gave to the Congress the pow- 
er to fix the time, the place, and the 
manner of holding elections but to the 
people of the States the right to say who 
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should vote. Otherwise the Congressmen 
might say that no one but Congressmen 
and their relatives should vote at a con- 
gressional election. 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. Does the gentle- 
man believe that the power of the State 
to define qualifications is supreme and 
not restricted? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Cer- 
tainly; because all of the powers are re- 
served to the people except those spe- 
cifically granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment. That is the only way that the 
Federal Government gets any power, 
what is granted to it by the Constitution. 
All the rest of the power is in the people 
in the States; is by the Constitution 
granted to the States. Do you claim for 
one moment that time, place, and man- 
ner mean the same thing as qualifica- 
tion? No; of course, you do not. Of 
course, everybody knows that. 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. Does the gentle- 
man believe the State of Georgia has 
the constitutional power to reduce the 
voting age from 21 to 18? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It did, 
did it not? 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. That is not the 
question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes; I 
think they did. 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. Let me read to 
the gentleman from Michigan the Con- 
stitution of the United States, with which 
he is so much in love. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I cer- 
tainly do love the Constitution—the prin- 
ciples it enunciates—the Government it 
created and the country which grew 
great and prosperous under it. I know 
about the Constitution, and if I did not, 
I would ask my good friend from New 
York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL] who does 
know. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr, BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the necessary number of 
words and ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 7 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
privilege to appear before you at this 
time on one of the most vital subjects of 
legislation now before the Congress. 

Let us examine the poll-tax situation 
in the South and see just what justifica- 
tion there is for Federal legislation. 
There are in the South six States in 
which the poll tax is a qualification for 
voting. In my home State of South 
Carolina we have probably the mildest 
form of poll tax. It is $1 per year and 
it is not cumulative. It does not apply to 
the Democratic primary, which is the 
real election. It applies only to the 
general election. Any citizen of South 
Carolina who wants to do so, can make 
his vote effective in the primary without 
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paying any poll tax, or he may, by the 
payment of $1, go through the motions 
of voting in the general election. By no 
stretch of the imagination can the poll 
tax in South Carolina be regarded as a 
deterrent to voting. Many South Caro- 
linians believe that this mild version of 
the poll tax should be eliminated. Our 
State’s general assembly now in session 
has a bill before it abolishing the poll 
tax. No doubt favorable action soon will 
be taken thereon. 

In other States of the South, the poll 
tax is higher, and in a few it is cumula- 
tive to the point where it may be a finan- 
cial burden. But even the opponents of 
the poll tax admit that the tax itself is 
not the principal cause of the South's 
relatively low voting percentage in gen- 
eral elections. Since the results of the 
primaries determine the elections many 
of our citizens simply do not bother to 
cast a perfunctory vote in the general 
election. 

Progressive leaders in the South are 
quite anxious to broaden the voting base 
in the South just as rapidly as the elec- 
torate proves itself equal to the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of self-govern- 
ment in a democracy. A great deal of 
progress has already been made in abol- 
ishing the poll tax as a qualification for 
voting. Two years ago the State of 
Georgia repealed its poll tax. In recent 
years, the States of North Carolina, 
Florida, and Louisiana have also repealed 
the poll tax. Only 6 States continue to 
hold onto the poll tax. We are not 
impressed, as my northern friends seem 
to believe, by the tradition of the poll 
tax. It may very well be that the poll 
tax has outlived its usefulness, that it 
is no longer justifiable. Like lynching, 
it is on its way out. It is being elim- 
inated, not by any Federal invasion of 
the rights of the States, but by the ac- 
tions of the several States themselves. 

I realize that there are many sincere 
people in Congress and out of Congress 
who believe that slowness in acting or 
failure to act on the part of the States 
justifies the Federal Government in en- 
tering a field in which it has no business. 
For this, and for other less honorable 
reasons, the anti-poll-tax bill has passed 
the House on previous occasions. The 
Federal Government, however, has ab- 
solutely no business to legislate on the 
subject of the qualifications of the voters 
in the State of South Carolina, the State 
of Alabama, the State of Mississippi— 
or any other State, north or south, whose 
constitution outlines qualifications for 
voting. Anti-poll-tax legislation is 
clearly unconstitutional. It is a direct 
violation of the letter and intent of the 
United States Constitution, which sets 
forth in article I, section 2, the provi- 
sion that— 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
2 numerous branch of the State legis- 
a . 


Repeatedly, throughout its history, the 
United States Supreme Court has upheld 
the right of the States to establish voting 
qualifications. In 1937, Justice Butler 
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summed up that right in the following 
language: 

Privilege of voting is not derived from the 
United States but is conferred by the State; 
save as restrained by the fifteenth and 
nineteenth amendments and other provisions 
of the Federal Constitution, the State may 
condition suffrage as it deems appropriate. 


Clearly, therefore, anti-poll-tax legis- 
lation constitutes an invasion of the field 
of Government explicity reserved to the 
States. No one today holds to the ex- 
treme view that resulted in the War Be- 
tween the States, namely, that States 
are sovereign to the extent that they 
might at will disrupt the Union. But we 
are not yet ready to subscribe to the 
doctrine that States are so weak and 
helpless as to render it necessary to take 
away their power to handle matters which 
in their essence belong entirely to State 
and not to National Government. The 
necessity of preserving the powers of the 
States in this respect has been reiterated 
time and time again by all the great 
Democratic leaders. The great historian, 
John Fiske, in his Critical Period of 
American History, wrote: 

If the day should ever arise (which God 
forbid) when the people of the different 
parts of our country shall allow their local 
affairs to be administered by prefects sent 
out from Washington, and when the self- 
government of the States shall have been so 
far lost on that day the progressive 
political career of the American people will 
have come to an end, and the hopes that 
have been built upon it for the future hap- 
piness and prosperity of mankind will be 
wrecked forever. 


That great liberal Democrat, Woodrow 
Wilson, in his wonderful book on Consti- 
tutional Government in the United 
States, said: 


It would be fatal to our political vitality 
really to strip the States of their powers and 
transfer them to the Federal Government. 
It cannot be too often repeated that it has 
been the privilege of separate development 
secured to the several regions of the country 
by the Constitution, and not the privilege of 
separate development only, but also that 
other more fundamental privilege that lies 
back of it, the privilege of independent local 
opinion and individual conviction, which 
have given speed, facility, vigor, and certainty 
to the processes of our economic and political 
growth. To buy temporary ease and con- 
venience for the performance of a few great 
tasks of the hour at the expense of that 
would be to pay too great a price and to cheat 
all generations for the sake of one. 


And another great Democrat, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, when Governor of New 
York, delivered a radio address strongly 
supporting States’ rights. He pointed to 
the danger signals which would attend 
any approaching autocracy in America: 


Now, to bring about government of oli- 
garchy masquerading as democracy, it is fun- 
damentally essential that practically all au- 
thority and control be centralized in our 
National Government. The individual sov- 
ereignty of our States must first be destroyed, 
except in mere minor matters of legislation. 
We are safe from the danger of any such de- 
parture from the principles on which this 
country was founded just as long as the indi- 
vidual home rule of the States is scrupulously 
preserved and fought for whenever it seems 
in danger. 


It is interesting to note that the pro- 
visions for the payment of poll tax in 
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South Carolina were written into our 
constitution of 1868 when the conven- 
tion was dominated by Negroes, scala- 
wags, and carpetbaggers. 

There are many good citizens who con- 
tend that a poll tax should be levied and 
collected, especially since the funds re- 
ceived therefrom are allocated to the 
support of our public schools. Other 
good citizens take the view that no poll 
tax should be levied or collected as a 
prerequisite for the privilege of voting. 
That question need not be decided here. 
The question at issue is whether or not 
the Federal Government has a right to 
violate the United States Constitution 
and seek to abolish the poll tax. In my 
opinion, the Federal Government has no 
such right. This view has been enter- 
tained by outstanding judges and stu- 
dents of the law through many years. 

The danger signals that our great 
leaders warned us against are now flying. 
The present occupant of the White House 
has given his sanction to an iniquitous 
encroachment by the Federal Govern- 
ment upon the rights and prerogatives of 
the States. His so-called civil-rights 
program, supported as it is by all the rad- 
ical and communistic elements in the 
Nation, constitutes a grave threat to our 
form of government in which the States 
have a vital part. Let us not shatter 
our Constitution by any such proceed- 
ings. Let the States do the job, if they 
will, as it appears wise in the light of 
their experience. We call upon all sin- 
cere Americans—Democrats and Repub- 
licans—to help us stop this assault on 
the very fundamentals of constitutional 
self-government. The time to act is 
now. Tomorrow may be too late. Let 
us meet this assault with the courage of 
the Spartans of old. Let us resolve that 
“It shall not pass.” 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the necessary number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that this ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of this mat- 
ter is not entirely one-sided, that there is 
some room for argument, but I believe 
without any doubt that a most careful 
study of the Constitution will show that 
this bill would be clearly unconstitutional 
if it should be enacted. 

In addition to the arguments that have 
been made heretofore in regard to this 
bill, I call your attention also to the 
tenth amendment. to the Constitution, 
same being among that group of the first 
ten amendments known as the Bill of 
Rights. I think most of us are familiar 
with that provision, but I call it again to 
your attention: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


Where do you find in the Constitution 
any delegation to Congress to regulate 
and to fix the qualifications of voters in 
the States? There is no such power 
delegated to the Congress. Certainly 
there is no prohibition in the Constitu- 
tion against the States’ fixing it, so I 
maintain that even though the provision 
did not exist in the Constitution, as set 
out in section 2, paragraph 1, article I, 
that “the electors in each State shall 
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have the qualifications requisite for the 
electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislature,” which is a direct 
implication, if not a direct statement, 
that the States shall have the right to 
fix the qualifications, the tenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution alone would 
very probably determine the matter in 
favor of the State legislatures having 
the right to fix the qualifications of such 
electors. 

In addition, I call to your attention, 
and I believe no one else has particu- 
larly brought this to your attention, that, 
with regard to the election of United 
States Senators, the second paragraph of 
amendment XVII to the Constitution 
reads as follows: 


When vacancies happen in the representa- 
tion of any State in the Senate the execu- 
tive authority of such State shall issue writs 
of election to fill such vacancies: Provided, 
That the legislature of any State may em- 
power the executive thereof to make tempo- 
rary appointments until the people fill the 


vacancies by election as the legislature may 
direct. 


Here is the recognition again years 
after the formulation of the Constitution, 
a clear recognition that the State legisla- 
tures have the right to fix and determine 
the method of elections and the quali- 
fications of electors. It is true that there 
is a provision in the Constitution that the 
time, place, and manner of holding such 
elections might be determined by the 
Congress of the United States. That 
clearly is in the Constitution, but the 
qualifications of the electors of both the 
Representatives in the House and the 
Senators of the United States are within 
the power of the legislature to fix and 
determine in my judgment. 

I repeat it is clearly, in my judgment, 
an intention shown in specific words as 
to who has the power to fix the qualifica- 
tions and that the legislature of any State 
may empower the executive thereof to 
make a temporary appointment to fill the 
vacancy as to a United States Senator- 
ship until such time as the legislature 
may direct an election to be held in re- 
gard thereto. 

I think very clearly the legislature has 
the power to determine those matters. 
When our Constitution was first formu- 
lated and our Government was first set 
up, the various States and the various 
parts of our country had different quali- 
fications in regard to electors. We recog- 
nized that fact when we set up our Con- 
stitution. We understand that each per- 
son who is elected to the House and each 
person elected to the Senate of the United 
States represents the people who vote 
for him. Why should not the people of 
a State have a right to determine elec- 
tor’s qualifications? 

As was suggested, I believe, by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, and perhaps by 
others, if we can as a Congress by this 
legislation, say to the people of certain 
States “you shall not impose a poll tax,” 
then we could say to all of the people, 
“You must impose a poll tax” and we 
could put any kind of requirements on 
an election that we wanted to. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe there 
is a Member of the House or any person 
in the United States who is more opposed 
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to a poll tax than I am. I am very bit- 
terly opposed to it. But we have no right 
in the Congress of the United States to 
force States to hold our views in this 
regard. We have no right to invade the 
sovereignty of any State and force such 
State to do something against its con- 
stitutional rights. On that ground Iam 
opposed to this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hoses]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Hosrs) there 
were—ayes 53, noes 72. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mrs. Norton 
and Mr. HOBBS. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 62, 
noes 87. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The pro forma amendments were 
withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any State, 
municipality, or other government or govern- 
mental subdivision to prevent any person 
from voting or registering to vote in any 
primary or other election for President, Vice 
President, electors for President or Vice Presi- 
dent, or for Senator or Member of the House 
of Representatives, on the ground that such 
person has not paid a poll tax, and any such 
requirement shall be invalid and void in- 
sofar as it purports to disqualify any person 
otherwise qualified to vote in such primary 
or other election. No State, municipality, or 
other government or governmental subdivi- 
sion shall levy a poll tax or any other tax on 
the right or privilege of voting in such pri- 
mary or other election, and any such tax 
shall be invalid and void insofar as it pur- 
ports to disqualify any person otherwise 
qualified from voting at such primary or 
other election. 


Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PICKETT: Page 
2, line 8, after the word “the”, strike out “un- 
lawful” and insert “unconstitutional.” 


Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, those 
who have discussed this subject at all 
during these 2 days of debate, both in 
general debate and under the 5-minute 
rule, have all admitted that this is a 
constitutional question. If such it be, 
why should we not use the phrase “It 
shall be unconstitutional” rather than 
“It shall be unlawful’? No reason is 
presented to those of us who are against 
the bill by those who have spoken in fa- 
vor of it why that would not be a proper 
amendment. I will be most happy to 
hear somebody discuss it in opposition, 


but it occurs to me that in order to be . 


consistent in dealing with a constitu- 
tional question that we should use phra- 
seology consistent with the Constitution 
and that the word “unconstitutional” 
should be substituted for the word “un- 
lawful.” I do not know what the mem- 
bers of the committee who have studied 
this matter so carefully, so thoroughly, 
and so exhaustively may think about it, 
but I invite their comment. 

We have never been presented with a 
complete analysis of this proposition on 
the part of the proponents of the bill. 
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They pass over entirely the Supreme 
Court decisions that interpret the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKETT. In just a moment. 

I may say to the committee that if you 
take the majority report the committee 
has submitted you will find that one- 
quarter of it is devoted to the question 
of the constitutionality and the legality 
of this bill; the other three-quarters is 
devoted to writing in a semihysterical 
manner about the great and disastrous 
influence that the infamous poll tax in 
seven States of this couatry has on our 
world relationships. From the commit- 
tee report it would appear that what we 
are doing in seven States under the Con- 
stitution of the United States and under 
the laws of the States has got us to uch 
a point in our international relation- 
ships that the world is about to be rent 
asunder because seven States require a 
poll tax to be paid by a person offering 
to vote. I do not see why you cannot get 
down to earth here and argue about the 
proposition this bill deals with. I have 
yet to hear the proponents of this bill at- 
tempt in any way to discuss the Supreme 
Court’s decisions. Not one of them has 
discussed completely the constitutional- 
ity or the legality of this proposition. 
They have not even alluded to or touched 
upon the cases of Breedlove against 
Suttles, and Pirtle against Brown, that 
announced in substance the principle 
that any State of the United States has 
the constitutional right to levy, assess, 
and collect a poll tax and to make its 
payment as a prerequisite for voting for 
candidates for public office within the 
States and for Members of Congress and 
for that of President and Vice President. 
They have not touched che proposition 
at all and none of them has discussed, so 
far as I have been able to hear on yes- 
terday or to read in the debates of yes- 
terday or to hear on the floor today, the 
cases of Breedlove against Suttles, and 
Pirtie against Brown. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, substituting the word 
“unconstitutional” for the word “unlaw- 
ful” in line 8, page 2, would be equiva- 
lent to a motion to recommit this bill. If 
the amendment passes, it would spell the 
doom of the bill. It would make the bill 
also utterly a monstrosity and a farce. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. j 

Mr. PICKETT. Does the gentleman 
think it would be more of a monstrosity 
or a farce with that amendment than it 
is now? 

Mr. CELLER. Of course, I think the 
bill is no monstrosity or no farce now. I 
say with ali sincerity that in many years 
of experience in handling legislation of 
this character I have never yet been con- 
fronted with language of the sort con- 
tained in the proposed amendment. 

If we have the word “unconstitution- 
al” in section 3, we would place upon the 
prosecution an insuperable burden, a 
burden that would be impossible to car- 
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ry out. It would mean that the Depart- 
ment of Justice, proceeding under the 
Civil Rights Code, would have to prove 
that the acts were unconstitutional. I 
do not know what that wouid mean, and 
I do not think the Department of Jus- 
tice would understand the meaning 
either. It would be an utterly impossible 
proposition. 

Furthermore, the Congress has no 
power to interpret the Constitution in 
the sense irdicated by the proponent of 
this amendment. The interpretation of 
a statute as to its constitutionality is left 
to a coordinate branch of the Govern- 
ment, the judicial branch, not the legis- 
lative branch. I think that very amend- 
ment itself would be declared by the 
court to be unconstitutional. 

For these reasons and in order not to 
make a farce of this legisiation, I do hope 
that the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago 
wen I spoke in general debate I at- 
tempted to list some of those who ap- 
peared before the subcommittee in favor 
of this legislation, but the rap of the 
Chairman’s gavel stopped me. 

In case you were not here when the 
gentleman from Mississippi listed these 
people earlier today I want to run over 
them again, then give you the rest of 
their names that the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] did not have 
time to furnish before. 

There were the following: 

Clark Foreman, listed as a representa- 
tive of the Progressive Party, one of the 
right-hand men to Henry Wallace, and 
the chief cog in the communistic ma- 
chinery of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare. He is well known as a 
pimp for the Communist Party in the 
United States, and is a little social rack- 
eteer who has for years made it his busi- 
ness to make slimy and unwarranted at- 
tacks upon the decent people of the 
Southern States. 

Elmer W. Henderson, representing the 
so-called American Council on Human 
Rights, whatever that organization is. 

John W. Edelman and Tom Harris, of 
the CIO. Their interest is obvious. The 
CIO haz made no bones about its attempt 
to us2 the Negro as a means to take over 
the South. 

Ex-Congressman George Bender, of 
Ohio. Enough said. 

Eleanor Neff, supposedly representing 
the Women’s Division of Christian Serv- 
ice of the Methodist Church. Try and 
tell Southern Methodists that she repre- 
sents their views if you want to be really 
“told off.” 

Robert J. Silberstein, representing the 
Nationa! Lawyers Guild. Never heard of 
it in the South, although I understand 
the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities knows it quite well. 

Leslie Perry, of the NAACP, another 
racketeer outfit preying on the good Ne- 
groes of both the North and South. 

Charles E. Sands, another union boss. 

Moss A. Plunkett, who I understand 
is a discredited and repudiated small- 
time politician from dowr in Virginia. I 
understand he ran for office in his home 
town once, and received less than 3 
percent of the votes. He must be a 
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mighty influential man, whose opinions 
carry about as much weight as a mos- 
quito. 

None of these people represent the 
Negroes in the poll-tax States. Where 
is the demand from those Negroes for 
the passage of this legislation? It is just 
not there, and the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey knows it. 

You who advocate this legislation and 
its companion proposals are always talk- 
ing about “tolerance.” How about a little 
tolerance for the Southern States who 
are making such magnificient progress 
toward achieving the very ends you pro- 
fess to seek? How about a little con- 
sideration for the Constitution of the 
United States, which has acted as guar- 
dian of human rights and liberties down 
through the years? 

What is the answer? Listen to the 
words of Booker T. Washington, a south- 
ern Negro, the greatest of them all: 

Brains, property, and character for the 
Negro will settle the question of civil rights. 
The best course to pursue in regard to the 
civil rights bill in the South is to let it alone. 
Let it alone and it will settle itself. 


Do you chink he regarded himself as a 
victim of unfair discrimination. Do you 
not think he would be more qualified to 
speak on the subject than the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey? 

Or is she better qualified to speak for 
the South than the immortal Henry W. 
Grady, who said: 

The future holds a problem, in solving 
which the South must stand alone; in deal- 
ing with which she must come closer together 
than ambition and despair have driven her, 
and on the outcome of which her very exist- 
ence depends. This problem is to carry with- 
in her body politic two separate races, and 


` nearly equal in number. 
* . * * . 


This burden no other people bears today— 
on none has it ever rested. Without prece- 
dent or companionship, the South must bear 
this problem, the awful responsibility of 
which should win the sympathy of all man- 
kind and the protecting watchfulness of 
God alone, even unto the end. 


Let us forget our sectional differences, 
my friends. Let us join hands, the North, 
the South, the East, and the West, cast 
aside this iniquitous legislation, and 
work together for the welfare of the 
American people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PICKETT]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. PICKETT) there 
were—ayes 38, noes 76. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. TACKETT. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this section close in 
10 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we should take a few minutes to answer 
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certain statements that have been made 
on the floor. One of the gentlemen op- 
posed to the bill said today, “No matter 
what a Negro wants to do, he can do it 
in the South.” As opposition to that 
statement we have certain comments 
that have been made here by other Mem- 
bers from the South. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That came out of an 
editorial which appeared in a Negro 
newspaper published in Newark, N. J., 
last year. 

Mr, FULTON. I believe the gentle- 
man supported the comments. The 
gentleman thinks they are true? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. FULTON. Then may I say to 
the gentleman that = good friend from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], on page 10119 
of the Recorp of July 25, said: 


To be sure, we prevent the Negro from 
forcing himself into the white man's home, 
his place of worship, and public places. 


Here is a comment in the Recorp of this 
Congress that in certain States of this 
Union we prevent certain first-class citi- 
zens from entering various parts of the 
States both public and private, and that 
the public buildings are not open to one 
group of citizens, who are denied free 
access as American citizens. 

Again on page 10119 of the Recorp of 
July 25, there is a comment: 

Why did we do that? To keep the Negro 
from voting? No; to keep some irresponsible 
group from coming along just before the elec- 
tion and paying poll taxes in order to control 
votes. That is the reason for it. 


Thus it is shown that this goes beyond 
the Negro problem in the South. It is 
shown that it is for the purpose of keep- 
ing out certain groups whom other 
groups do not feel are responsible or 
should vote. 

Making a definition of democracy, as 
being the expression of the majority of 
the public will, evidenced by the citizens 
through their elected representatives 
duly chosen by elections, we can see that 
if restrictions are kept or are placed upon 
certain elements of the citizenry, the 
Constitution granting inalienable rights, 
regardless of how we construe it, is not 
being lived up to. 

Going further, I think the people from 
the North should compliment the South 
and a good many citizens of the South 
for the good work they are doing for the 
Negro. There is no doubt that the south- 
erners are encouraging them, educating 
them, and helping them along toward 
economic equality and equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. 
10119 of the Recorp the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] says: 


In Mound Bayou, Miss., an exclusively Ne- 
gro town, we have a splendid example of how 
the Negro can get along if left to himself and 
that is what is desired by the southern Negro. 
* + The people of the town are happy, 
the section prosperous. The Negro of the 
South has come far since the War Between 
the States. 


That point should be emphasized by 
the people who are for this bill. The 
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South has come far lately, the Negroes 
have come far, and I believe if you will 
give them civic responsibilities, they will 
go further. You will find it will help 
their development and that, instead of 
causing further racial discrimination 
and trouble, it will relieve tension and 
develop that unity which we are all in 
favor.of. If in Mississippi there is one 
town which even a Mississippi Repre- 
sentative says is successful and prosper- 
ous and is run by Negro officials elected 
by Negroes, it has certainly been demon- 
strated that there is no lack of capacity 
in the Negro race to join in the elections 
to vote for both white and colored people 
in that State. 

Can any southern Representative an- 
swer me that: If they are abl. to run a 
town and have a prosperous community 
by themselves, why can they not do it 
along with the white people? 

We should get rid of these extraneous 
matters that are clouding the issue. For 
example, on page 10119 of the RECORD 
there is the statement by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] that 

The Negro leaders sponsoring this measure 
are not interested in political equality; what 


they want is social intermingling—and you 
know it. 


That is not the issue. The issue is 
whether every citizen in the country shall 
have the right to vote without paying a 
price t~ do so. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the bill be considered as read, printed 
in the Recorp at this point, and be open 
to amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

: The remainder of the bill is as fol- 
ows: 


Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any State, 
municipality, or other government or govern- 
mental subdivision to interfere with the 
manner of selecting persons for national 
office by requiring the payment of a poll tax 
as a prerequisite for voting or registering to 
vote in any primary or other election for 
President, Vice President, electors for Presi- 
dent or Vice President, or for Senator or 
Member of the House of Representatives, and 
any such requirement shall be invalid and 
void. 

Sec. 5. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, whether or not acting under the cover 
of authority of the laws of any State, mu- 
nicipality, or other government or govern- 
mental subdivision, to require the payment 
of a poll tax as a prerequisite for voting or 
registering to vote in any primary or other 
election for President, Vice President, elec- 
tors for President or Vice President, or for 
Senator or Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 3, line 16, insert: 

“Src. 6. For the purposes of this act, the 
payment, levying, or requirement of a poll 
tax shall be construed to include any charge 
of any kind upon the right to vote or to 
register for voting, in any form or evidence 
of liability to a poll tax or to any other 
charge upon the right to vote or to register 
for voting.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
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i The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 
Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the desk, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Pickerr: On 
page 3, line 8, strike out all of section 5. 


Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
provisions of section 5, if that section 
remains in the bill, will make it unlaw- 
ful for any duly elected official of any 
State, wherein a poll tax is levied, as- 
sessed, and collected as a prerequisite to 
voting, to perform the ministerial duties 
of his office as he would be enjoined to 
do by his own constitution and by his 
own statutes. 

This section 5 reads: 

It shall be unlawful for any person, 
whether or not acting under the cover of 
authority of the laws of any State, muni- 
cipality, or other government or govern- 
mental subdivision, to require the payment 
of a poll tax as a prerequisite for voting or 
registering to vote in any primary or other 
election for President, Vice President, elec- 
tors for President or Vice President, or for 
Senator or Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Now, begging the question of whether 

you are proceeding in a proper manner 
to abolish the poll tax in the seven 
States involved, certainly I think the 
sponsors of this legislation would con- 
cede the right of a duly elected official, 
who has taken his oath of office, to carry 
out and discharge the duties of his office 
in a legal and constitutional manner, in 
keeping with the constitution and laws 
of the forum where he is holding office. 
You ought not to require a man to suffer 
the punishment that could be put upon 
him for failure to discharge the duties 
incumbent upon him as that duly elected 
official, on one hand, contrary to the laws 
of his own State which require him to 
perform those duties. That is an un- 
fair burden to place upon him. That is 
a dual position to force him to occupy. 
It is an imposition upon an individual 
who must carry out these functions with 
which he is charged as a matter of law 
in carrying out. 
My amendment will not do any vio- 
lence to this bill, It cannot do any harm 
to the principle involved, as I see it, 
because you have already, in the four 
preceding sections, declared that it is 
unlawful to levy and collect poll tax, but 
you ought not put the added burden on 
the duly elected official who is charged 
by law with carrying out these duties. I 
think the committee ought to accept 
this amendment. If they care not to 
accept it, however, I do think it is a 
reasonable amendment and something 
that any Member of this House could 
vote for as a matter of comity with the 
Federal jurisdiction in which we seek to 
legislate and the State jurisdiction in 
which the officeholders who must ad- 
minister State laws operate. 

I earnestly ask your favorable con- 
sideration and vote for this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PICKETT] 
has expired. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this section 5, which 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
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man from Texas proposes to delete from 
the bill, is actually the heart of the bill. 
You do not need to be an attorney to 
be able to understand what this section 
means. I would like to read it into the 
Recor at this point. It reads as follows: 
Sec. 5. It shall be unlawful for any person, 
whether or not acting under the cover of 
authority of the laws of any State, munici- 
pality, or other government or governmental 
subdivision, to require the payment of a poll 
tax as a prerequisite for voting or registering 
to vote in any primary or other election for 
President, Vice President, electors for Presi- 
dent or Vice President, or for Senator or 
Member of the House of Representatives. 


This specifically does not interfere in 
any way whatsoever with the election of 
any State or municipal official, from 
Governor ondown. The language of the 
section specifically ties it to the election 
of Federal officials. 

I wish to answer the objection—the 
gentleman from Texas did not raise it 
here today, but it was raised on the 
floor yesterday, that it. would cause an 
endless amount of confusion, that you 
would have to have two sets of ballots. 
Let me say that we have had two sets 
of ballots in Ohio in Federal elections 
for some time, because back a few years 
ago when the then Governor Bricker 
was afraid that he could not be reelected 
he called a special session of the legis- 
lature and split the ballot so that he 
would not have to run on the same 
ballot with the President. He was 
afraid that a straight ticket cast for the 
President would carry a Democratic 
nominee for Governor in and defeat him. 
We have had split ballots in Ohio for 
President, and for the State officials we 
had another ballot, but it has not caused 
a single bit of confusion. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. PICKETT. It must have caused 
considerable confusion in Ohio or the 
gentleman would not be so worried about 
it now. Is the gentleman going to force 
that on us in Texas? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Iam not worrying 
about it at all; it has not caused us any 
confusion. I am just pointing out to the 
gentleman the opposite, that even though 
we have a split ballot it has not caused 
confusion. There are split ballots fre- 
quently in States when the people vote 
separately on bond issues and constitu- 
tional amendments. It does not neces- 
sarily cause confusion. To eliminate 
this section would simply cut the heart 
out of the bill and destroy the intent 
of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. PICKETT) there 
were—ayes 59, noes 73. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. PICKETT and 
Mrs. NORTON. 

The Committee again divided; and 
the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 63, noes 88. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objcction. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to say something which may come 
as somewhat of a surprise to some of my 
fellow Members of Congress from the 
South. I am opposed to the poll tax. 
I have been opposed to the poll tax since 
I have been old enough to know what it 
means and since I have realized that it 
has served as a bar to participation in 
our Government for a great number of 
people. It is not a disenfranchisement 
of a race of our people, or even of a 
class, but it does disenfranchise—as it 
operates in Texas—a certain group of 
people who fail to purchase their per- 
mission to vote before the end of Janu- 
ary in each election year. 

I am firmly convinced that we cannot 
stand before the world and boast of our 
democracy as long as we allow this curb 
to be placed before the voters in several 
of our States. Too many elections are 
being conducted for too few of our citi- 
zens. Too many important decisions 
are being made by only a minority of 
our people. 

But I do not contend that repealing 
the poll tax would cure these evils, for 
it certainly would not, but it would cer- 
tainly be a step toward their cure. 

I have said that I favor the repeal of 
the poll tax, but I shall not vote for this 
bill. I shall not vote for it because when 
I was sworn in as a Member of the 
House of Representatives, I took a sol- 
emn oath to support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States. As 
has been so plainly set out here before 
us by the distinguished gentleman who 
have spoken against this bill, the Con- 
stitution clearly forbids this type of leg- 
islation. You know as well as I the pos- 
sibility of action upon this legislation by 
the courts and you can draw your own 
conclusions. I am not content to violate 
the oath which I made upon assuming 
my duties here by voting for a bill which 
Iam convinced is unconstitutional. The 
remedy is in an amendment to that Con- 
stitution and it is plain to me that our 
duties lie in that direction, that of en- 
acting a constitutional amendment pre- 
venting the levying of any head tax om 
the privilege of voting. It is my beliet 
that those of us who are opposed to this 
poll tax should join together in securing 
the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment in order to achieve the end which 
we all feel will provide us with a better 
and more democratic system of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this time in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, the ob- 
jections to this anti-poll-tax legislation 
fall into two categories. The one is based 
upon objection to repeal of poll-tax laws, 
the other is based upon the constitutional 
question involved. The third objection,’ 
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in my opinion, is no objection but merely 
an excuse for opposition to the bill. That 
small group of Members of this House 
that are prone to label everything com- 
munistic also pretend that this bill is 
Communist inspired and for support of 
their argument refer to a list of names 
of some of the persons who appeared be- 
fore the committee at its hearings. I 
suggest to any of my colleagues who seri- 
ously consider that a method of apprais- 
ing this bill, to place side by side with 
that list, the list of names of the highly 
respected and respectable Members of 
this Congress and of each of the Con- 
gresses which preceded this, back to and 
including the Seventy-seventh Congress, 
who in each of these Congresses support- 
ed the principle set forth in this bill. 
There they will find as fine and as strong 
a bulwark against communism as any 
country can produce. 

I have no doubt that nothing that can 
be said will sway the opinion of those 
Members who are in favor of a poll tax. 
Those Members simply refuse to believe 
that the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States, 
like the law of God, is intended to apply 
to all citizens with equal force, regardless 
of race, color, or creed. 

Those who raise the constitutional 
question also fall into two categories— 
those who use it as an excuse and those 
who sincerely believe that the principle 
should be established by constitutional 
amendment and not by congressional en- 
actment. In the latter class are those 
who will support the constitutional 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas, Brooks Hays: and most 
of them will not hesitate to sign his 
petition to bring that amendment be- 
for this House for action. I am one 
of those who signed that petition because 
I firmly believe in the principle that every 
citizen should have the right to exercise 
his franchise without the payment of a 
poll tax, and I will vote for that prin- 
ciple in any and every form in which 
it can be submitted to this body. 

In the other category of Members who 
plead unconstitutionality of this legis- 
lation are found those who will not sup- 
port the constitutional amendment. If 
they are sincere in urging that objec- 
tion as their only reason for their ob- 
jection to this bill then they ought to 
rush to the Clerk’s desk to affix their 
names to the petition to bring that reso- 
lution before the House for considera- 
tion. 

Some of the opponents of this meas- 
ure have also thrown out the cry of pol- 
itics against the sponsors of this legis- 
Jation. Very few of the sponsors of this 
legislation are from States which still 
have a poll tax. They can gain no votes 
by the elimination of a poll tax in other 
States. I am inclined to believe that 
those who cry politics are fearful that 
the enactment of this legislation will be 
the end of their own political dynasties. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is theer objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though it is well known that this meas- 
ure will not become law during this 
session, I wish to take this opportunity 
to voice my opposition to it. 

The race issue has no place in this 
debate. It is purely and simply a con- 
stitutional question and the preponder- 
ance of the argument and court deci- 
sions lie heavily against the bill. It 
could serve no purpose to further dis- 
cuss the legal aspects of the measure. 
I can only add my voice in protest at 
the determination of those ill-advised 
persons who insist that the South should 
be- governed from Washington. When 
States’ rights disappear with them will 
go the fundamentals and strength which 
kave held the Union in such close bonds. 
Pity the day for America when the civil- 
rights bills all become law. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, WORLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
issue here is not whether a poll tax is 
good or bad or right or wrong. The 
issue is simply whether the Congress has 
the power under the Constitution of the 
United States to repeal a poll tax levied 
by a State as a requisite to vote. In my 
opinion section II of article I of our Con- 
Stitution is controlling. That section 
provides that the House of Representa- 
tives shall be composed of Members 
chosen every second year by the people of 
the several States and the electors in each 
State shall have the qualifications re- 
quisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature. 

In my home State of Texas, the Con- 
stitution provides that the payment of a 
poll tax is necessary before a person 
otherwise qualified can vote. 

I do not oppose this measure because I 
believe in the poll tax. On the contrary, 
I do not believe any person should be 
compelled to pay money for the privilege 
of voting for or against those officials 
who will have power to make and enforce 
the laws under which he lives. Asa mem- 
ber of the Texas Legislature, I did upon 
several occasions vote to submit to the 
people a constitutional amendment to re- 
peal the poll tax. The recently adjourned 
session of that honorable body submitted 
this question to the people of Texas to be 
voted on next November. My views on 
the poll tax have not changed but my 
jurisdiction has changed. As a member 
of the Texas Legislature I could properly 
vote to submit such an amendment to 
the people, but as a Member of Congress 
I cannot support this measure because 
the Congress simply does not have that 
power. 

As a lawyer and as a Representative, I 
contend the proper legal and constitu- 
tional method would be for Congress to 
submit the question in the form of a 
constitutional amendment but not as a 
legislative proposal such as the pending 
measure 


Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimeus consent to 
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extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
wish to point to the fact that 10,000,000 
citizens of the United States are disfran- 
chised by the poll-tax requirement. This 
infringement upon the right of fran- 
chise on a minority group has denied 
them their full civil rights under the 
Constitution. It is revolting to think 
that such a large number of American 
citizens are required to pay a poll tax as 
a condition to exercising the highest 
and most basic right in a democratic 
society. This “Jim Crowism” is an evil 
which must be eliminated if we are to 
convince other countries that the only 
“ism” which will prevail in our country 
is Americanism. Abolition of this “Jim 
Crowism” will be a step forward in 
demonstrating the good faith of our pro- 
fessed democratic principles and will be 
a demonstration of Americanism in ac- 
tion. Abolition of the poll tax in some 
of our Southern States has resulted in 
an immediate and substantial increase 
in the number of voters who participated 
in elections when not hindered and im- 
peded by this requirement. 

It is our responsibility as elected repre- 
sentatives of the people of the United 
States as a whole to provide equal rights 
to the entire citizenry of our common 
country. The passage of an anti-poll- 
tax law was an inherent part of both 
party platforms in 1948 and the voters 
are looking to us to eliminate this tax 
for once and for all. 

The passage of H. R. 3199 will correct 
an injustice which has too long pre- 
vented many American citizens from 
having a say in their own Government. 
Sufficient testimony has been given as 
to the constitutionality of this bill when 
similar legislation was proposed and 
passed by the House of Representatives 
in four previous Congresses. Such a law 
is not only socially and morally desirable, 
but will serve to eliminate an opportunity 
for criticism of our democracy by the 
subversive elements which have been 
spreading vicious propaganda that we do 
not provide sufficient protection and full 
civil rights to our minority groups. The 
controversy over providing this protec- 
tion and civil rights is divisive and tends 
to weaken the Nation in an hour when 
the need for cooperation and unity is 
great. Let us not delay the righting of 
this wrong tax and pass H. R. 3199. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say for the Record that I am opposed 
to any form of anti-poll-tax legislation; 
including the measure now before the 
Congress. I am convinced beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that such legisiation 
is wholly unconstitutional, I believe one 
of my colleagues has said that such legis- 
lation has already been declared uncon- 
stitutional about 14 times, and I think 
it a waste of time—and a waste of the 
taxpayers’ money—to uselessly argue and 
take time to pass more anti-poll-tax leg- 
islation which in the end will, if it does 
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not meet rebuff in the Senate, be classed 
as unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The matter of 
elections has been, and I hope always 
will be, a matter of States’ rights, and 
I see no reason to attempt further en- 
croachment on something the various 
States hold sacred. It is not a matter 
for this or any other Congress. 

' The power to hold an election and to 
determine the qualifications of a voter 
was never delegated to any branch of 
the Federal Government. It remains in 
the respective States, guaranteed by the 
Constitution. I have stated once be- 
fore on this floor, when this same ques- 
tion was being considered, that regard- 
less of whether it is right or wrong to re- 
quire payment of poll tax as a prerequi- 
site for voting, the matter is purely one 
for the States to determine. Why, at 
this late date, do you want to take away 
from the States the power over suffrage 
which for years has been recognized as 
belonging to the States of the Union? 

The proper and only way for Congress 
to do away with the poll tax is by the 
submission of a constitutional amend- 
ment to the people and let the people 
themselves make the decision. In my 
opinion, if the pending bill becomes a law 
and is heard by the Supreme Court, the 
Court will rule, in effect, that to accom- 
plish what the bill seeks to do will have 
to be done by constitutional amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 
| Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 3199) making unlawful the 
requirement for the payment of a poll 
tax as a prerequisite to voting in a pri- 
mary or other election for national of- 
fices, pursuant to House Resolution 276, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

i, Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. HALE. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Hate moves to recommit the bill H. R. 
$199 to the Committee on House Administra- 
tion with directions that they report the 
legislation back to the House in the form of 
a joint resolution amending the Constitu- 
tion to make illegal payment of poll taxes 
as a qualification for voting. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
a point of order. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I make the 
point of order that the language which 
is carried in the motion to recommit is 
not germane to the bill. The motion 
calls for a constitutional amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined 
to agree with the gentleman for the sim- 
ple reason that a constitutional amend- 
ment involving this question would lie 
within the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and not within the 
Committee on House Administration. 
The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
alternative motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies, and the Clerk will report the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HALE moves to recommit the bill H. R. 


3199 to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 123, nays 267, not voting 42, 


as follows: 
[Roll No, 143] 


YEAS—123 
Abbitt Fisher Patman 
Abernethy Frazier Patten 
Albert Fugate Peterson 
Allen, La. Gary Pickett 
Andresen, Gathings Poage 
August H. Gillette Preston 
Andrews Gossett Rains 
Bates, Ky. Grant Rankin 
Battle Gregory Reed, N. Y. 
Beckworth Hale Regan 
Bennett, Fla. Hardy Rich 
Bennett, Mich. Hare Richards 
Bland Harris Rogers, Fla, 
Boggs, La. Harrison Short 
Bonner Hébert Simpson, Pa. 
Boykin Herlong Sims 
Brooks Hobbs Smith, Kans, 
Brown, Ga Hoffman, Mich, Smith, Va 
Bryson Jensen Smith, Wis, 
Burleson Jones, Ala Taber 
Burton Jones, Mo. Tackett 
Byrnes, Wis. Kerr ‘Teague 
Camp Kilday Thompson 
Carlyle Lanham Thornberry 
Colmer Larcade Trimble 
Combs Lovre Vinson 
Cooley Lucas Wadsworth 
Cooper Lyle Werdel 
Cotton McMillan, S. O. Wheeler 
Cox Whitten 
Crawford Mahon Whittington 
Curtis Mason Wickersham 
Davis, Ga Miles Williams 
Davis, Tenn. Willis 
DeGraffenried Morris Wilson, Okla, 
D'Ewart Morrison Wilson, Tex, 
Doughton Murray, Tenn. Winstead 
Elliott Nicholson Wood 
Ellsworth Norrell Woodruff 
ins O'Hara, Minn. Worley 
Fellows Pace 
Fernandez Passman 
NAYS—267 
Addonizio Auchincloss Biemiller 
n, . Bailey Bishop 
Andersen, Baring lackney 
H. Carl Barrett, Ea. Blatnik 
Anderson, Calif. Barrett, Wyo. > 
Bates, Mass, Boll 
Arends Beall Bolton, Md, 
Aspinall Bentsen Bolton, Ohio 
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Bosone Hays, Ohio Nixon 
Bramblett Hedrick Noland 
Breen Heffernan Norblad 
Brehm Heller Norton 
Brown, Ohio Herter O’Brien, Ill. 
Buchanan Heselton O'Brien, Mich. 
Buckley, Ill. Hill O'Hara, Iil. 
Buckley, N. Y. Hinshaw O'Konski 
Burdick Hoeven O'Neill 
Burke Holifield O'Sullivan 
Burnside Holmes O'Toole 
Byrne, N. Y. Hope Patterson 
Canfield Horan Perkins 
Cannon Howell Pfeifer, 
Carnaban Huber Joseph L. 
Carroll Hull Pfeiffer, 
Case, N. J. Irving William L 
Cavalcante Jackson, Calif. Philbin 
Celler Jackson, Wash. Phillips, Calif. 
Chelf Jacobs Phillips, Tenn. 
Chesney James Plumley 
Chiperfield Javits Polk 
Christopher Jenison Poulson 
Chudoff Jenkins Price 
Church Johnson Priest 
Clemente Jonas Quinn 
Cole, Kans. , Judd Rabaut 
Corbett Karst Ramsay 
Crook Karsten Reed, III. 
Crosser Kean Rees 
Cunningham Kearns Rhodes 
Dague Keating Riehlman 
Davenport Kee ino 
Davies, N. Y. Keefe Rogers, Mass 
Davis, Wis. Kelley Rooney 
Dawson Kennedy Roosevelt 
Deane Keogh Sabath 
Delaney King Sadlak 
Denton Kirwan Sadowski 
Dingell Klein St. George 
Dollinger Kunkel Sanborn 
Dolliver Lane Sasscer 
Dondero Latham Scott, Hardie 
Donohue LeCompte Scott, 
Douglas LeFevre Hugh D., Jr. 
Doyle Lemke Scrivner 
Eberharter Lesinski Scudder 
Engel, Mich. Lind Secrest 
Engle, Calif. Linehan Sheppard 
Fallon Lodge Simpson, III. 
Feighan Lynch Spence 
Fenton McCarthy Staggers 
Flood McConnell Steed 
Fogarty McCormack Stefan 
Forand McCulloch Stigler 
Ford McDonough Stockman 
Fulton McGrath Sullivan 
Furcolo McGuire Sutton 
Gamble McKinnon Talle 
Garmatz McMillen, III. Tauriello 
Gavin McSweeney Taylor 
Golden Mack, III. Thomas, Tex. 
Goodwin Mack, Wash. Tollefson 
Gordon y Towe 
re Madden Underwood 
Gorski, III Mansfield Van Zandt 
Gorski, N. Y. Marcantonio Velde 
Graham Marsalis Vorys 
Granahan Marshall Wagner 
Granger Martin, Mass. Walsh 
Green Merrow Weichel 
Gross Meyer Welch, Calif. 
Hagen Michener Welch, Mo. 
Hall, Miller, Calif. White, Calif. 
Edwin Arthur Miller, Md. Wier 
l, Miller, Nebr, Wigglesworth 
Leonard W. Mitchell Wilson, Ind. 
Halleck Monroney Wolcott 
Hand Morgan Wolverton 
Harden Morton Woodhouse 
Hart Moulder Yates 
Harvey Multer Young 
Havenner Nelson Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—42 
Allen, Ill. Hoffman, Il. Redden 
Barden Jennings Ribicoff 
Bulwinkle Jones, N. C. Rivers 
Case, S. Dak, Kearney Shafer 
tham Kilburn Sikes 
Clevenger Kruse Smathers 
Cole, N. Y. Lichtenwalter Smith, Ohio 
Coudert McGregor Stanley 
Durham Martin, Iowa Thomas, N.J. 
Eaton Murdock Vursell 
Elston Murphy Walter 
Gilmer Murray, Wis. Whitaker 
Gwinn Potter White, Idaho 
Hays, Ark. Powell Withrow 


So the motion to recommit was re- 


jected. 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Lichtenwalter 
against. 

Mr. Smith of Ohio for, with Mr. Kearney 
against. 

Mr. Smathers for, with Mr. Redden 
against. 

Mr. Sikes for, with Mr. Murphy against. 

Mr. Stanley for, with Mr. Walter against. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas for, with Mr. Potter 
against. 

Mr. Rivers for, with Mr. Shafer against. 

Mr. Gilmer for, with Mr. Ribicoff against. 

Mr. Whitaker for, with Mr. Powell against. 

Mr. Barden for, with Mr. McGregor against. 


General pairs until further notice: 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 
Coudert. 

Mr. Kruse with Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Murdock with Mr. Elston. * 

Mr. Durham with Mr, Allen of Illinois. 

Mr. Chatham with Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Bulwinkle with Mr. Hoffman of Illinois. 

Mr. White of Idaho with Mr. Vursell. 


Mr. Davis of Wisconsin changed his 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mrs. NORTON and Mr. COLMER de- 
manded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 273, nays 116, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 41, as follows: 


[Roll No, 144] 
YEAS—273 
Addonizio Crook Hays, Ohio 
Allen, Calif, Crosser Hedrick 
Andersen, Cunningham Heffernan 
H. Carl Dague Heller 
Anderson, Calif. Davenport Herter 
Angell Davis, Wis. Heselton 
Arends Dawson Hill 
Aspinall Deane Hinshaw 
Auchincloss Delaney Hoeven 
Bafley Denton Holifield 
Baring Dingell Holmes 
Barrett Pa. Dollinger Hope 
Barrett, Wyo. Dolliver Horan 
Bates, Ky. Dondero Howell 
Bates, Mass. Donohue Huber. 
Beall Douglas Bull 
Bentsen Doyle Irving 
Biemiller Eber Jackson, Calif. 
Bishop Engel, Mich. Jackson, Wash, 
Blackney Engle, Calif. Jaco 
Blatnik Fallon James 
Boggs, Del. Feighan Javits 
Bolling nton Jenison 
Bolton, Md. Fernandez Jenkins 
Bolton, Ohio Flood Johnson 
Bosone Fogarty Jonas 
Bramblett Forand Jones, Mo 
Breen Ford Judd 
B Fulton Karst 
Brown, Ohio Furcolo Karsten 
Buchanan Gamble Kean 
Buckley, Il Garmatz Kearns 
Buckley, N. Y. Gavin Keating 
Golden Kee 
Burke Goodwin Keefe 
Burnside Gordon Kelley 
Byrne, N. Y. Gore Kennedy 
Canfield Gorski, Il. Keogh 
Cannon Gorski, N. Y. King 
Graham Kirwan 
Cc Granahan Klein 
Case, N. J. Granger Kruse 
Cavalcante Green Kunkel 
Cellier Gross Lane 
Cheif Hagen Latham 
Chesney Hall, mpte 
Chiperfield Arthur LeFevre 
her ‘Halleck Lemke 
Chudoff Hand Lesinski 
Church Harden Lind 
Clemente Hart Linehan 
Cole, Kans. Harvey Lodge 
Corbett Havenner Lynch 
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McCarthy O'Brien, Mich. Scudder 
McConnell O'Hara, III. 
McCormack O’Ko Sheppard 
McCulloch O'Neill Simpson, Il. 
McDonough O'Sullivan Spence 
McGrath O'Toole 
McGuire Patten Steed 
McKinnon Patterson Stefan 
McMillen, II Perkins Stigler 
y Pfeifer, 
Mack, III. Joseph L. Sullivan 
Mack, Wash. Pfeiffer, Sutton 
Macy William L. Talle 
Madden Philbin Tauriello 
Phillips, Calif. Taylor 
Marcantonio Phillips, Tenn. Thomas, Tex. 
Marsalis Pl Tollefson 
Polk Towe 
Martin, Mass. Poulson Underwood 
Merrow Price Van Zandt 
er Priest elde 
Michener Vorys 
Miles Rabaut Wagner 
Miller, Calif. Ramsay Walsh 
Miller, Md Reed, III. Weichel 
Miller, Neb. Rees Welch, Calif. 
teh Rhodes Welch, Mo. 
Monroney Riehiman te, 
Morgan White, Idaho 
Morton Rogers, Mass. Wier 
Moulder Rooney Wigglesworth 
Multer Roosevelt Wilson, Ind. 
Murdock Sabath Wolcott 
Murray, Wis. Sadlak Wolverton 
Nelson Sadowski ‘Woodhouse 
Nixon St. Yates 
Noland Sanborn Young 
Norblad Sasscer Zablock! 
Norton Scott, Hardie 
O'Brien, III Scrivner 
NAYS—116 
Abbitt Prazier Patman 
Abernethy Fugate Peterson 
Albert Gary Pickett 
Allen, La, Ga Poage 
ws Gillette Preston 
Battle Gossett Rains 
Beckworth Grant Rankin 
Bennett, Fla Gregory Reed, N. Y. 
Bennett, Mich. Hale Regan 
Biland Hardy Rich 
Boggs, La. Ri 
Bonner Harris Rogers, Fla 
Boykin Harrison Short 
Brooks Hébert Simpson, Pa. 
Brown, Ga. Herlong S 
Bryson Hobbs Smith, Kans. 
Burleson Hoffman, Mich. Smith, Va 
Burton Jensen Smith, Wis. 
Byrnes, Wis. Jones, Ala. Taber 
Camp Kerr Tackett 
Carlyle Kilday Teague 
Colmer Lanham Thompson 
Combs Larcade Thornberry 
Cooley Lovre Trimble 
Cooper Lucas Vinson 
Lyle Werdel 
Cox McMillan, S. C. Wheeler 
Crawford Magee Whitten 
Curtis Mahon Whittington 
Davies, N. Y. Mason Wickersham 
Davis, Ga. Mills Williams 
Davis, Tenn. Morris Willis 
DeGraffenried Morrison Wilson, Okla. 
"Ewart Murray, Tenn, Wilson, Tex, 
Doughton Nicholson Winstead 
Elliott Norrell Wood 
Evins O'Hara, Minn. Woodruff 
Fellows Pace Worley 
Fisher Passman 


Andresen, August H. Wadsworth 
NOT VOTING—41 

Allen, Il. Hall, Redden 

Barden Leonard W. Ribicoff 

Bul Hays, Ark. Rivers * 

Case, S. Dax. H Il. Scott, 

Chatham Jennings Hugh P., Ir. 

Clevenger Jones, N. C. er 

Cole, N. Y. Kearney Sikes 

Coudert Kilburn Smathers 

Durham Lichtenwalter Smith, Ohio 
Stanley 

Eaton McGregor Thomas, N. J 

Ellsworth Martin, Iowa ees 

Elston ‘urphy Walter 

Gilmer Potter Whitaker 

Gwinn Powell Withrow 


So the bill was passed. 


JULY 26 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Withrow for, with Mr. Wadsworth 
against. 

Mr. McGregor for, with Mr. August H. An- 
dresen against. À 

Mr. Lichtenwalter for, with Mr. Kilburn 
against. 

Mr. Kearney for, with Mr. Smith of Ohio 
against. 


Mr. Redden for, with Mr. Smathers against. 

Mr. Murphy for, with Mr. Sikes against. 

Mr. Walter for, with Mr. Stanley against. 

Mr. Potter for, with Mr. Hays of Arkansas 
nst. 

Mr. Ribicoff for, with Mr. Rivers against. 

Mr. Leonard W. Hall for, with Mr. Gilmer 


Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Whitaker against. 
Mr. Hugh D. Scott Jr., for, with Mr. Barden 
against. 


Additional general pairs until further 
notice: 


Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. Allen 
of Tilinois. 

Mr. Chatham with Mr. Cole of New York. 

Mr. Bulwinkle with Mr. Hoffman of Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. Durham with Mr. Vursell. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, on 
this vote I have a pair with the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, Mr. WIr RROw, who 
if present would vote “aye.” I therefore 
withdraw my vote of “no” and vote 
“present.” 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a pair with the gentle- 
man from Ohio, Mr. McGrecor, who, if 
present, would vote “aye.” I therefore 
withdraw my vote of “no” and vote 
“present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

bs motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


ELECTION CONTEST, TWENTIETH DIS- 
TRICT OF OHIO (H. DOC, NO. 279) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House, which was read, and 
together with the accompanying papers 
referred to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration and ordered to be printed: 

OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1949. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives 

Sm: The Clerk has unofficial knowledge 
of the bringing of a contest for a seat in the 
Eighty-first Congress from the Twentieth 
Congressional District of the State of Ohio, 
by the filing with him, for information only, 
of a copy of the answer to a notice of con- 
test filed with Honorable Michael A. Feighan 
as the returned Member from said District. 

The time for the taking of testimony in 
this case, pursuant to the provisions of the 
statutes, having long since expired and no 
testimony having been received by the Clerk, 
it would appear that this case has abated. 

The reply to the notice of contest is trans- 
mitted herewith for reference to the appro- 
priate Committee. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK OF 
THE HOUSE (H. DOC. NO. 277) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 


1949 


Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
which was read and with accompanying 
papers referred to the Committee on 
House Administration, and ordered to be 
printed: 
JULY 26, 1949. 
The Honorable the Speaker, 
House of Representatives. 

Sır: The Clerk has unofficial knowledge of 
the bringing of a contest for a seat in the 
Eighty-first Congress from the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of the State of Iowa, by 
the filing with him, for information only, of 
a copy of the answer to a notice of contest 
filed with Hon. PAUL CUNNINGHAM as the re- 
turned Member from said district. 

The time for the taking of testimony in 
this case, pursuant to the provisions of the 
statutes, having long since expired and no 
testimony having been received by the Clerk, 
it would appear that this case has abated. 

The reply to the notice of contest is trans- 
mitted herewith for reference to the appro- 
priate committee. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK OF 
THE HOUSE (H. DOC. NO. 278) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
which was read, and with accompany- 
ing papers referred to the Committee 
on House Administration and ordered to 
be printed: 

Jux 26, 1949. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 7 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: That there was in progress, under the 
provisions of the statutes, a contest for a seat 
in the House of Representatives from the 
Thirty-fifth Congressional District of the 
State of New York in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, Was made apparent by the filing in the 
Clerk’s office of the following communica- 
tions, viz.: 

1. On January 3, 1949, for information only, 
by Honorable Hadwen C. Fuller, a copy of 
notice of his intention to contest the election 
of Hon. Joun C. Davies, returned Member 
from the Thirty-fifth Congressional District 
of the State of New York. 

2. On February 3, 1949, for information 
only, by Hon. JohN C. Davies, a copy of his 
reply to the notice of contest. 

Since the time required by law for the 
taking of testimony in this case has long 
since expired, and no testimony having been 
received by the Clerk, it would appear that 
this case has abated. 

The notice of contest and reply thereto 
is transmitted herewith for reference to tha 
appropriate committee. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have five legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill just passed 
by the House, H. R. 3199. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COX asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orp and include an editorial appearing 
in today’s Washington Star. 
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DESIGNATING JANUARY 30 OF EACH 
YEAR, THE BIRTHDAY OF THE LATE 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, A NA- 
TIONAL LEGAL HOLIDAY 


Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. pDEGRAFFENRIED. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today introducing in the House a 
joint resolution designating January. 30 
a national legal holiday in honor of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

This outstanding American will go 
down in history as one of the greatest 
men the world has ever produced. There 
are few men whose greatness becomes so 
clearly recognized while they are living 
and so shortly after death. ‘There is no 
need to wait for a future generation to 
establish January 30 as a national, legal 
holiday in honor of the late President 
Roosevelt. His brilliant and penetrating 
mind, his charming and strong person- 
ality, and his enormous vitality were uni- 
versally recognized and admired. His 
bigness of heart, his love of mankind, 
and his untiring efforts to give the ordi- 
nary human being a better chance and a 
better opportunity in this life endear 
him to the hearts of all people of all na- 
tions and of all climes forever. It is, 
therefore, but fitting that this Congress 
should make January 30 a national legal 
holiday in his honor as memorialized by 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 52 of the 
State of Alabama, approved by the Gov- 
ernor of Alabama on July 22, 1949, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. TABER asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 15 min- 
utes on tomorrow, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes on tomorrow, fol- 
—— any special orders heretofore en- 

ered. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KUNKEL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orD and include a radio speech. 

Mr. MANSFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article by Richard 
L. Neuberger, entitled, “What Do the 
Wounded Say?” 

Mr. TAURIELLO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Geneseo Leader. 

Mr. DAVENPORT asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. TACKETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Arkansas Gazette. 

Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances. 


OUR SHAMEFUL RECORD IN VETERANS 
HOUSING 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
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dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks and include an 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting as part of my 
remarks an article in Collier’s by Frank 
D. Morris entitled “Our Shameful Record 
in Veterans Housing.” This article re- 
fers to the fact that 4 years after the 
war a million and a half veterans and 
their families are still living in substand- 
ard houses. There was passed out of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs a very 
fine housing bill, the so-called Veterans’ 
Homestead bill, composed originally by 
the American Legion. In the last ses- 
sion of Congress some 32 Members in- 
troduced companion bills. I have a feel- 
ing that the reason this bill was not 
passed was due to the fact that the 
American Legion did not urge a more 
effective fight to secure its passage. As 
you know, the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Davis] tried to get the bill through 
when the last Housing Act was up for 
consideration, and also the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Worcorr! tried to 
have it included in his recommittal bill. 
It is time that we did something for the 
veterans as regards housing. They have 
no satisfactory housing today. They 
need housing more than any other 
group and the 20 acts of Congress passed 
that relate to housing it seems that 
only the lenders and builders have been 
considered. There is not one in which 
the veteran is primarily considered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

Our SHAMEFUL RECORD IN VETERANS’ 
HOUSING 
(By Frank D. Morris) 

(A Collier’s survey shows that 4 years 
after the war a million and a half veterans 
and their families are still living in sub- 
standard housing.) 

Mr, G. I. Veteran, in case you've forgotten, 
is the fellow to whom we promised a decent 
American home; a place where he could settle 
down to citizenship and family life. Does 
he, after 4 years of peace, now have that 
home or even a reasonable facsimile thereof? 

We raise this provocative question because 
we have the answer in fact and detail. For 
4 years we have heard this question an- 
swered by national and local legislators with 
hem-and-haw generalities. Like a good many 
other citizens we have not been satisfied with 
these answers. To get at the truth Collier's 
conducted a survey of veterans’ housing con- 
ditions in 30 cities. We now intend to spell 
out that truth for all Americans who have 
the stomach to take it and conscience to 
feel ashamed. Let's begin with some regional 
pin points: 

Middle West: A veteran and his wife with 
three children found themselves sharing an 
apartment with a prostitute who used the 
parents’ bedroom for her trade. 

New England: A Navy veteran’s 2-month- 
old baby nearly died of bronchial pneu- 
monia because the kerosene stove, a 
smelly fire hazard which cost $25 a month 
to operate, did not heat the jerry-built 
onetime Army barracks. 

Deep South: Veterans’ families manage to 
live in a trailer camp where four toilets 
serve 75 people each, and the baths (says one 
of the wives) “are just too filthy to use; we're 
afraid we'd get a disease.“ This family bathes 
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in the sink or crosses the city, where a friend 
lets them use the tub. 

East coast: In a rat-happy, garbage- 
scented project, there are rows of two-story 
Army barracks, each holding four families. 
The barracks have only one exit, the front 
door. In case of fire, says one tenant, an ex- 
Marine, “We’d just have to jump out the 
windows. Four families would never be able 
to get out that one door in a hurry.” Then 
he began talking in a haunted sort of way 
about a quonset hut fire he'd read about 
in another city. Three children, all under 
five, were burned to death. The authorities 
began an investigation and decided to install 
extra exits in the one-door huts. But before 
they got around to it, there were three more 
fires and two more children were burned 
to death. 

West coast: In an area of larger barracks, 
each housing 14 veterans’ families, sewage 
backed up into the bathtubs and formed pools 
under and around the buildings. This caused 
an epidemic of eye, ear, throat, and sinus in- 
fections. Medical attention cost the fam- 
ilies an average of $400 each over a period of 
6 months. “That amount would have given 
us a big step toward a down payment on a 
home,” says one of the wives. 

These are not isolated or hand-picked cases, 
as we shall show. There are approximately 
1,500,000 ex-servicemen who live under ap- 
palling conditions. We cannot shrug off these 
people (as a Congressman recently did) with 
the convenient Biblical quote: “For ye have 
the poor always with you.” Some of these 
slum-dwelling veterans are hard up, and 
many may be shiftless, but many more are 
making good wages and trying to get ahead. 

This is no problem of what to do about 
incompetents and no- accounts who can't 
take care of themselves in a land of oppor- 
tunity. These fellows were among the 12,- 
000,000 who were in uniform, mostly overseas, 
when swarms of factory workers from coun- 
try and town hit the big industrial cities. 
The migration overloaded and wore out thou- 
sands of living places which were already in 
bad shape. The veteran wasn’t around when 
this was going on. He was in his particular 
foxhole dreaming about the girl he wanted 
to marry or the wife he wanted to rejoin. 
Weddings and babies were the natural con- 
sequence of his joyous homecoming, and 
luckily there were plenty of jobs at good 
wages in the early postwar years. 

But money couldn't produce the honey- 
moon cottage. Building materials, from 
nails to lumber, were almost unobtainable. 
Rent control, favoring the status quo, had 
frozen millions of houses and apartments 
which the veterans were quite able to afford 
but couldn’t get. 

Many a discharged GI and his bride began 
married life with the in-laws—which was bad 
enough—or moved into anything with a roof 
over it—which was often worse. The great 
baby boom of 1946-47 complicated an al- 
ready complex situation. The only fault of 
the returning fighting men was that they 
were ardent and prolific, which is generally 
the case with men virile enough to win a 
war. Yet here they were back from the bat- 
tlefields, glowing with their own hopes and 
the country’s praise, only to be dumped into 
revolting slum conditions which they did 
not create and which they have no way of 
overcoming. 


PLENTY OF LEGISLATION 


The crowning mockery of it is that these 
men were told solemnly and repeatedly that 
such things would not be allowed to happen. 
Since World War II, Congress has passed more 
than 20 housing bills which relate to veterans. 
State laws and city ordinances raise the total 
number of promises to skyscraper heights, 
not to mention the comforting pledges 
professional speechmakers. : 

Basic document on veterans’ housing is 
the Lanham Act of 1946, title V, which was 
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supposed to fix everything. It provided that 
the Federal Government hand over movable 
dwellings for GI housing projects on a 
strictly temporary and emergency basis. 
Then, by loans and a system of priorities, 


the veterans were to get their permanent 


dwellings later on. 

Why didn’t the statesmen foresee what 
was bound to happen? They were sponsor- 
ing public-created slums, built with worn- 
out materials and assembled on the only 
vacant areas of our cities—the wastelands 
where no one would willingly live. There 
is a temptation to believe that the statesmen 
merely took the word for the deed. Having 
passed a flock of laws, they felt they had 
done their duty. 

Our gypped GI's and their disillusioned 
brides probably live too close to their own 
misery to give it any broad interpretation. 
All they know is what the score is for them- 
Selves, 4 years after the winning of a global 
war for the American way of life. 

We offer this Collier's survey both as a 
general indictment of the whole system and 
as a bill of particulars in city after city, site 
after site. 

There are cities which have tried to solve 
the veterans’ housing problem by the simple 
process of ignoring the main point. One such 
city is Atlanta, Ga. This quaint and storied 
town appropfiated $60,000 to finance GI 
homes away back in 1945. 

The official attitude seems to be that there 
is no dwelling shortage which private indus- 
5 can’t handle if the Gs don't mind wait- 

g. 

There are, our survey revealed, 5,000 apart- 
ments in Atlanta (3,000 for Negroes, 2,000 for 
whites), but these are reserved for tenants 
whose yearly incomes are less than $2,600. 
Rent is $85 to $100 a month, almost half 
their maximum income. Many GI families 
in this income group have two or more chil- 
dren and can’t put that much into rent. 
They are looking for places that go for $50 
to $60 a month. In Atlanta such places are 
gone with the wind. 

The result is that a GI family of medium 
income has to drop down to a lower level of 
housing. It is quite a drop. For $18 to $22 
a month he may be able to get living space 
in the Veterans’ Trailer Park on Cherokee 
Avenue, a sickening example of bargain- 
counter shopping under the Lanham Act. 

This trailer camp was established 3 years 
ago when Atlanta purchased 100 used trailers 
for which the Federal authorities at Oak 
Ridge, the atomic energy village, had no 
further use. They were not the best trailers 
at Oak Ridge. A private concern bought 
up the first lot of 100, and Atlanta got the 
left-overs for the veterans. One of the ve- 
hicles literally fell apart in transit, several 
others have collapsed from rot, but the rest 
now stand on a 7-acre tract which has hither- 
to been vacant for a very good reason. 

The tract borders on a mosquito swamp 
in an area which even the slum-conditioned 
Negroes would never inhabit. But about 300 
veteran folk live there now—without side- 
walks, without plumbing, without shade 
trees, and almost without hope. Some of 
the home-hungry wives have raised a few 
flowers in the yard, pitiful tokens of broken 
dreams. As Mrs. Lamb, wife of a former staff 
sergeant and mother of two daughters, puts 
it: “We're making the best of it, but really 
it’s pretty bad. We've been here just a year 
now, and if we’d known how it was going 
to be, we'd have stuck it out with our rela- 
tives.” 

Yet Atlanta proudly hold up its head on 
one score. It may not spend money on the 
veterans’ housing project, but unlike another 
southern city, it doesn’t make a profit out 
of its Veteransville. New Orelans does. This 
city not only got a ready-made Army base, 
Camp Planche, as a site, but operated it so 
frugally that last year it made $102,720 from 
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the deal, This was done by refusing to cut 
the grass, repair leaky roofs, or fix ill-fitting 
window screens. The city hall admits tak- 
ing the profit, but says the money was turned 
over to the Federal Housing Authority. All 
the city got out of it was 10 percent in lieu 
of taxes. 

Don T. Hoover, an ex-Navy man with a 
2-year-old son, is inclined to be philosophical 
about it all. “We tried last summer to find 
a place of our own, but they wouldn't take 
children. There’s a lot of gripe about here, 
but it’s a lot better housing—and cheaper— 
than you can get in the city at today’s prices.” 
His neighbor, Leo Broussard, who spent 18 
months in the China-Burma-India theater, 
adds: “There ought to be a law to force 
landlords to rent to people with kids (the 
Broussards have five) or not rent at all. 
Where do they want us to raise them? In 
a barn? The way prices and rents are now, 
we ain’t even trying to took for another 
home.” 


DEFEATIST ATTITUDE PREVAILS 


Both Milwaukee, the city, and Milwaukee 
County know that there is a problem all 
right, but seem to take the defeatist attitude 
that nothing much can be done about it. 
There is some excuse, though no justifica- 
tion, for this attitude. Mliwaukee has 50,- 
000 veterans’ families, and 13,000 of them 
need housing. So far only 2,500 of these 
families have been provided for in temporary 
houses. There is the inevitable project, 
called Greenfield Park Trailer Site, an as- 
sortment of trailers, Quonset huts, barracks, 
and prefabs. 

This is the Lanham Act, first phase, but 
what of the permanent homes which the Gis 
were supposed to get? In Milwaukee there 
are two developments being readied for vet- 
erans, but they will be only a drop in the 
bucket. The two developments will provide 
500 units, enough to house just 5 percent of 
the known applicants—and these are re- 
served for former servicemen who make $300 
a month and up. 

In Milwaukee, just as in Atlanta, it is a 
long drop between the top and the bottom 
levels—and there is no provision for the 
middle level. Rentals at Greenfield Park 
run between $38 and $44 a month. The site 
is 7 miles from the downtown area where 
most of the men work, round trip 32 cents. 
The nearest shopping center of any conse- 
quence is at West Allis, 25 minutes away by 
bus. 

Trailers are spaced as little as 8 feet apart 
and never any farther apart than 25 feet. 
Several of these trailers house as many as 
eight persons. Built of plywood and set on 
wooden blocks, the vehicles have folding beds 
and tiny kitchens. There are, of course, no 
bathrooms. 

Tenants must carry their water in buckets 
from a central set of sanitary stations to 
which the slop and sewage buckets have to 
be carried, too. Large families have trouble 
keeping the slop buckets emptied. They 
stand outside the door waiting until the men 
of the house can return from work and tote 
them away. Wandering through the site are 
people in bathrobes, moving to and from the 
public showers. There are no partitions in- 
side the bathhouses. Children and adults of 
the same sex bathe side by side. 

It is easy to understand why the public 
school, a mile away and already 50 percent 
overcrowded, does not welcome the children 
of these “trailer people,” as the veterans are 
called. 

It goes without saying that families do 
not stay on at Greenview by choice. J. F. 
Manthy, a former aviation mechanic in the 
Navy and father of two young children, 
pretty well spoke for the whole community 
when he said, “I won't stay here any longer 
than I can help. I spend most of my spare 
time looking for a place.“ 
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Pittsburgh can be classed with Milwaukee 
for defeatism. The largest of its 12 vet- 
erans’ housing sites, quaintly called Ingram 
Palace, stands beside Sewer .Creek. There 
are no paved roads or sidewalks, no schools 
or school busses, no playgrounds or shop- 
ping centers, no movies, and no speed law to 
protect the children. The whole effect is 
one of what's-the- use hopelessness. The 
problem seems too big for the city to handle. 

Then there are cities where a veteran has 
to “know somebody” in politics in order to 
get any sort of dwelling. 

AFTER 3 YEARS OF IN-LAWS 


Boston furnishes an example. One of the 
veterans we interviewed lived with his 
mother-in-law for 3 years before he gained 
admission to the Franklin Field housing 
project by tapping the right political source 
in Mayor Curley's city hall. For his fam- 
ily, his wife, and two children, this man got 
three rooms in an over-age Army barracks, 
which someone had picturesquely described 
as “about as waterproof as an orange crate.” 
The kerosene stove in the living room pro- 
duces blistering heat within a small radius, 
but sends no warmth, only fumes, to the 
other rooms. 

On advice of the family doctor, who came 
to treat the children’s respiratory troubles, 
this veteran went apartment hunting in 
Cambridge, the colonial town across the 
Charles River, where there is an apartment 
building, priority to servicemen as a matter 
of course. 

“I make $60 a week, two children,” the 
veteran told the manager. 

“Your rent for a four-room apartment 
would be $45 a month. But you must be a 
bona-fide resident of Cambridge and the 
waiting list is a mile long,” the manager said. 

The veteran went back to Franklin Field. 
His family has been there now for 2 years. 
Aside from the health hazard and incon- 
veniences, there is a humiliating lack of 
privacy which wears gratingly on the sensi- 
tive nerves of young married people. The 
flimsy walls guard no family secrets, whether 
those of quarrels, love-making, or the routine 
of everyday life. The tenants here do have 
some hope—the bitter cynical hope of some- 
day meeting and pleasing the right politician 
who will patronize them with a higher place 
on the various “waiting lists.” It is not a 
proud dream for men who won their coun- 
try's battles. 

Washington, D. C., is another place where 
politics pay off, but it is difficult to pres- 
sure Congressmen, because Washingtonians 
do not have the vote. Five miles from the 
Capitol and one-quarter mile from the sew- 
age-disposal plant lies Reconversion Hous- 
ing Project No. D. C. (V) 49110-A. This 
complicated nomenclature stands for 46 
two-story frame barracks which were shipped 
up from Georgia. They all need painting, 
just as the site needs more grass, more gar- 
bage collections, and rat extermination. 


FUNDS VOTED BUT NOT SPENT 


“I saw no flowers anywhere, no evergreens, 
no shrubbery,” our field researcher reported. 
There is plenty of open space, but Congress 
has not provided a playground. This is not 
for lack of funds. Appropriations have been 
voted for swings, slides, etc., but the equip- 
ment has never been purchased. Authorities 
say they may get around to it soon—“maybe 
this summer.” 

Inhabitants of the site gripe mostly about 
the rats, the uncollected garbage and the 
fuel bills. But this note, not uncharacteris- 
tic of many tenants, was sounded by a former 
marine: “You've got to look at the Govern- 
ment's side of this situation as well as the 
veterans’. A lot of veterans seem to want 
everything for nothing. I don’t go along 
with that business. But I do think we ought 
to have a better deal than this. We'll never 
get a decent home from those shyster builders 
who put up apartment houses that rent for 
$96 for two bedrooms, Maybe it would be 
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fair for the Government to pay half and the 
veteran to pay half, and build some decent 
permanent places.” 

But in another politics-ridden town, Jer- 
sey City, the inmates of Veteransville refused 
to take abuse lying down. Jersey City, now 
happily delivered from Boss Hague, has its 
Garfield Avenue housing area, where last 
year heat-and-service charges were rigged to 
run total rent payments up to $93 a month. 
Families here, joined by other veteran-folk 
from the Duncan Avenue area (adjacent to 
a city dump), refused to pay rent until the 
over-all charges were adjusted, as they finally 
were. 

Back in 1947, during the unpredicted 
Christmas blizzard, veterans of site 6 in Jer- 
sey City, also bordering a city dump, actually 
marched on the city hall with petitions ask- 
ing for fuel oil to keep their families from 
freezing to death. Some of the marchers 
were reminded of another freezing ordeal 
around Christmas-time—the Battle of the 
Bulge just 2 years before. 

Such experiences with city governments 
are not the best examples of democracy in 
action, and there have been many equally 
uninspiring lessons from private enterprise. 

In Louisville, Ky., a onetime serviceman 
paid a contractor $7,800 to build a home. 
The house began to deteriorate almost im- 
mediately. A year after construction an ap- 
praisal showed that $2,000 was needed for 
repairs. The contractor, George Alt, had not 
bothered about drainage, had cheated on the 
specifications, and palmed off second-hand 
materials as new. 

The veteran-owner and 25 others went to 
court against Alt. In 17 of the cases, judg- 
ments of $31,004 were obtained by the plain- 
tiffs. A happy ending? No; because Alt sued 
to put himself in bankruptcy. The veterans 
got nothing much out of it except the ex- 
perience—the sort they will not easily forget. 

All over the country the shysters and the 
con men have had their innings in veter- 
ans’ housing. In the Los Angeles vicinity 
136 veteran-owners sued builders for $80,- 
000—a sum which the court awarded in part. 

Four real-estate brokers in San Francisco 
were given suspended jail sentences for simi- 
lar offenses and ordered to make restitution. 

In St. Louis there is a contractor charged 
with collecting $5,628 from a home-bullding 
veteran but failing to meet contract specifi- 
cations. 8 

It is not necessary to go overboard and 
say that the building industry and American 
business in general have ganged up on the 
unsophisticated veteran. But this much we 
can say—this housing calamity ought never, 
and need never, have been inflicted on these 
boys. Government and business, between 
them, have given very poor protection to 
those who provided very good protection 
when the shooting was on. 

Government and business could rightly 
have claimed credit if the housing system 
had succeeded. They must now take the rap 
for this conspicuous failure. 

Why has the system been such a wretched 
flop? Part of the fault lies in the conception 
of what was needed, part in the execution. 
The big mistake in planning was in ignoring 
the great middle spread of income. The 
Government must have known the approxi- 
mate amounts which average men of Army 
age and training might expect to earn. But 
housing was apparently planned to take care 
of the extremes, the very poor and the rela- 
tively well off. 

Poor people always have to take what they 
can afford. Many of them know how to 
make the best of what they have. Their in- 
itiative provides occasional bright spots to 
relieve the drab picture of the housing sites. 

THEY TAKE A REALISTIC VIEW 

Some tenants, realizing that they face an 
indefinite stay in such surroundings, accept 
the fact stoically. They make the best of it 
by landscaping their tiny plots of yard space, 
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fencing them in and making other improve- 
ments. They like the low rent—when heat- 
ing costs don't increase it unduly—and some 
are even satisfied to stay where they are, ex- 
plaining that it’s better than their previous 
mode of living. The majority, however, are 
trying desperately to move. Their only words 
of praise for the project life are luke warm: 
“It’s better than living with your in-laws.” 

But the forcing of middle-income groups 
into these camps has added to the conges- 
tion and pulled down the living standards. 
By far the greatest amount of discontent 
comes from veterans who can afford better 
things and can't get them. Just as they 
loathe living in low-rent barracks and trail- 
ers, so they respond with some jealousy and 
understandable spite when they see dwellings 
available but beyond their reach in price. A 
New York paper recently advertised a veter- 
ans preference apartment on Sutton Place 
for $3,000 a year, A new house in Lexington, 
Mass., was placed on the market on these 
terms: “Held exclusively for veterans of 
World War II, or their families, until March 
15, 1949. Price, $65,000.” 

The dream house for veterans, as our sur- 
vey showed, would be something between 
$5,000 and $7,500. Such a modest place is 
almost out of this postwar world. The plan- 
ners forgot to plan it for the homecoming 


In practice our housing system is the old 
story of never-never. Meeting a temporary 
emergency by borrowing old barracks and the 
like would be all right—if it were really tem- 
porary. But it should not be an excuse for 
tolerating unbearable conditions long after 
the word “temporary” has lost its meaning. 


EVIL THAT WILL LINGER ON 


Even if we should suddenly destroy the 
Veteransvilles, a part of the evil they bred 
would remain behind for years tocome. Our 
survey shows a definite class consciousness 
among families who have lived in these veri- 
table concentration camps. This is not a 
strange reaction when lower living standards 
are thrust on families who had every reason 
to expect progress, not retrogression. 

All of the settlements constitute an eye- 
sore and a civic menace. “Last winter peo- 
ple drove out here to gape at our problem 
unit,” a veteran told us. 

The settlements never had enough fire, 
police, and health protection. Dirt and dis- 
order always foster delinquency. In Seattle 
a free-speaking veteran's wife ticked off four 
teen-age neighborhood girls who she knew 
were having sex relations with their boy com- 
panions. No wonder. In the same site 
there were at least five unmarried couples liv- 
ing together. All this sort of thing drags 
down morale and gives a built-in inferiority 
complex to the decent people who are exposed 
to it. Many of the veterans are college grad- 
uates and come from good homes, but now 
they find themselves on the wrong side of 
the tracks through no fault of their own. 

They fought to preserve the things they 
held near and dear. Now they must fight to 
get back what they lost because of their sac- 
rifices. Fortunately there are those who 
fight beside them to do away with the pest- 
holes called Veteransvilles. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHILLIPS] is recognized for 
40 minutes, 

MARSHALL HEIGHTS VERSUS HOUSING, 
INC. 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the subject matter for which 
I reserved this time had to do with an 
incident which in itself may not be of 
particular interest to the individual Mem- 
bers of Congress. The principle back of 
it, however, is of interest. It is a well- 
established principle that a borrower 
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should come to the source of the loan 
with good credit standing, and it was 
my desire to document a situation which 
exists between the Republic of Mexico 
and a distinguished citizen of my own 
State in such a way as to suggest that 
I have no doubt this situation has been 
overlooked by the Republic of Mexico, 
and that the administration of that Re- 
public will be the first to want to cor- 
rect it. Unfortunately, Mr, Speaker, I 
have not had time in the past 24 hours, 
which was the time I have had the 
documents in my hand, to prepare the 
material as I want to present it. So, 
at the conclusion of the remarks I make 
today, I will ask unanimous consent that 
I may have, say, 30 minutes on Thurs- 
day of this week, and use a few moments 
today to discuss something which could 
be of greater interest to the Members 
of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, practically all Members 
of this House saw in the Washington 
newspapers a few days ago an article 
concerning the little houses which are 
being built on the Virginia side by a 
corporation known as Housing, Inc., of 
which the present Housing Expediter, 
Mr. Tighe Woods, is an interested party. 
I understand that he is one of the finan- 
cial backers of the project. 

I had an invitation to drive around 
Sunday afternoon, and we decided to 
drive out and see the new houses. I 
report to you, Mr. Speaker, that it is a 
very interesting little house. It is a nice 
little house. It has in it many of the 
features which we in the California 
area think are desirable for small bun- 
galow-type houses, plus features which 
are necessary for the somewhat colder 
climate around Washington. It is an 
easy house to build. It will be an easy 
house to care for. 

There have been questions raised about 
the price of the house. The house is 
selling for $6,750, on very easy terms. 
The statement has been made in my 
hearing that the house could be built in 
quantity for a less price. It would be 
necessary to compare designs and quali- 
ties carefully. I make no point of that 
because the comparison I wish to draw 
has to do with the ability to build a house 
in that location, and the inability to 
build at all under the restrictions im- 
posed in another area much nearer to 
Washington. 

The houses which Housing Incorpo- 
rated are building are to have VA loans. 
They also have private financing. They 
have no sewerage. They will have septic 
tanks. They will have wells for indi- 
vidual houses. They are placed upon a 
wooded area of ground of some 50 or 
more acres on the old road to Mount Ver- 
non. I think you would call it accessible, 
but certainly not an easy, straight, well- 
paved road to get to it; a dirt road. It 
will all be a matter of future develop- 
ment. 

I have no criticism of any of it because 
I myself think they are very nice little 
houses, and I would be willing to own one 
and to live in it. I am compelled, Mr. 
Speaker, to draw a comparison in my 
own mind and to ask you to draw one in 
yours. This is 25 miles away from Wash- 
ington. It is at least 1 hour away. The 
statement of the people who are offering 
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the houses for sale is that it is 1 hour's 
driving time from downtown Washington 
to this development. 

Mr. Speaker, the Subcommittee on 
Independent Offices of the Committee on 
Appropriations, of which I am a mem- 
ber, has brought to this floor three times 
the problem of a development in the 
northeast corner of the District of 
Columbia. It is known as Marshall 
Heights. Marshall Heights is not over 5 
miles, I would suppose, away from the 
downtown area. It is.20 minutes from 
the downtown area. Yet, Mr. Speaker, it 
is impossible to obtain a loan upon prop- 
erty in that area. The Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Agency, and 
the District of Columbia Housing and 
Planning Commission have combined to 
prevent further building and even to 
prevent repairs on the existing houses in 
that area. The area I speak of in Vir- 
ginia, which I visited last Sunday, 25 
miles away, has no sewerage system, no 
water, and is 1 hour’s driving time away 
from Washington. It is a new area in 
the process of development. It has 
loans. Those houses can be sold with no 
down payment, at $45 a month. They 
will presumably be owned by white pur- 
chasers. The area in the northeast 
corner of the District of Columbia is 
owned by people who went out, pur- 
chased the land themselves, and built the 
houses themselves because they could not 
obtain loans. They hired what help 
they could. They did it against every 
obstacle that, within the past 3 years 
to my knowledge, has been put in 
their way by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Agency, and 
the District of Columbia Planning Board. 

The owners who purchased that land 
under what was once an established 
American idea that you could buy a piece 
of land, own it, and build your house 
upon it, and feel that you had the rights 
of ownership and tenure in that prop- 
erty, are Negro citizens. 

I think it is a very interesting com- 
parison. There has been a very obvious 
effort which nothing could point out 
more clearly than the comparison I make 
this afternoon, Mr. Speaker, that it is 
the desire of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, and of the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Agency to 
force those owners off their own land and 
out of that area. They have done it by 
refusing to permit improvements upon 
the buildings already built and by re- 
fusing to grant building permits so that 
new houses could be built. 

Although water and sewerage have 
been brought into the area entirely sur- 
rounding Marshall Heights, they have 
refused to bring them into that area even 
though the District engineer, General 
Young, is on record in the hearings on 
the third deficiency appropriation bill 
as saying that they were required under 
the law to take utilities into that area. 
They have done all this and I think we 
are beginning to see little by little the 
reason which prompts this attempt to 
squeeze out American citizens who own 
their own lands. That is the statement 
in the hearings on the third deficiency 
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appropriation bill, Mr. Speaker, that this 
is fine land upon which $12,000—and I 
quote, Mr. Speaker: “$12,000, $13,000, and 
$30,000 homes could be built.” 

And that it is “not over 20 minutes’ 
driving time from downtown Wash- 
ington.” 

It seems to me there is a very definite 
principle of, shall we say, representative 
government or constitutional govern- 
ment involved. These people own their 
properties in Marshall Heights. ‘They 
built their own homes. They think that 
under the Constitution they are entitled 
to the protection which ownership gives 
them. The Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, encouraged by the 
Housing and Planning Commission, have 
declared that to be a slum area. It is 
no more a slum area than the area in 
which some of the gentlemen who might 
be present here today live. 

It has been declared to be a slum area 
under the terms of the authority given 
the Planning Board unintentionally by 
this Congress in the act of 1946. Under 
the terms of that act it would be pos- 
sible to declare, I believe, all of England 
to be a slum area. If the plumbing con- 
ditions did not suit the members of the 
board, or if any conditions in the area 
were not satisfactory, it could be declared 
a slum area. 

Without any more ado, Mr. Speaker, 
I submit to you that it is worthy of con- 
sideration and perhaps investigation by 
the proper legislative committee of this 
Congress to see if the attitude taken by 
the Committee on Appropriations for 
three successive years, with increasing 
support both in this body and in the 
other body, is not the correct attitude. 
We have said that until we know more of 
the ultimate intentions of the Planning 
Commission and of the Redevelopment 
Agency and of the District Commission- 
ers, as to what they are really planning 
to do with that little corner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, they should be re- 
fused any more appropriations than 
those which may be used to perfect the 
plans and to submit those plans to Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Speaker, there could never have 
been a better indication of what I am 
talking about than the comparison be- 
tween the new development that I saw 
last Sunday, in which there is no water 
and no sewerage, 25 miles away, 1 hour 
driving time, with veterans’ loans and 
private loans and insurance applied to 
it; and 5 miles away, 20 minutes’ driving 
time, individual owners of land under 
the American system being refused the 
help which under the law they are en- 
titled to. No loans, no permits to build, 
no permits to make alterations, their in- 
surance canceled by a coincidence on the 
same date in April of this year. I sug- 
gest it, Mr. Speaker, to the Congress for 
further consideration. 

I yield back the balance of my time, 
Mr. Speaker, if you will be kind enough 
to allow me to reserve 30 minutes to ad- 
dress the House on Thursday of this 
week. ; 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia is granted. e 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks and include certain resolutions. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 


WAR EXCISE TAXES AND BUSINESS 
PROSPERITY 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that our distinguished and able 
Secretary of Commerce, Charles Sawyer, 
is presently meeting with New England 
business leaders in order to receive rec- 
ommendations for practical Government 
action to relieve growing unemployment. 
According to Government statistics New 
England is among the hardest hit areas 
of the Nation with unemployment grow- 
ing to very disturbing proportions. 

For the 3 months ending in May, for 
example, Nation-wide manufacturing 
and employment fell off 4 percent. In 
New England it was off 12 percent. Cot- 
ton consumption, spindle activity, con- 
struction, all have materially declined. 
Claims for unemployment compensation 
have increased well above the national 
level. The textile industry alone is said 
to be responsible for 30 percent of the 
present 200,000 Massachusetts jobless. 

Public works and Government con- 
tracts have been suggested as possible 
remedies to meet this situation. I should 
like to suggest the following: 

First. Immediate repeal of wartime 
excise taxes. 

Second. Strong assurances to our 
workers and businessmen by authorized 
spokesmen of the Federal Government 
that our free enterprise productive sys- 
tem will not be liquidated either by ex- 
cessive taxation or regimentation. 

I think there can be no longer doubt, in 
view of the President’s recent statement, 
and all the evidence at hand, that the 
country is definitely suffering from dis- 
tinct recessionary trends. This is char- 
acterized by a falling off in the volume 
of business and increased unemployment 
and I am very sorry to have to note the 
widespread extent of unemployment in 
my State of Massachusetts and other New 
England States which seem to lead the 

country in that respect. I shall not, at 
this time, go into the reasons for this 
disturbing recession which would require 
extensive analysis. I am interested at 
the moment in seeking to promote Gov- 
ernment action by this Congress which 
may result in reversing the trend if that 
be possible, and reinstating conditions 
under which our great American pro- 
ductive, economic machine may be 
opened up again, Of utmost importance 
always is the need for keeping employ- 
ment and labor standards at a high level. 

I have repeatedly stated that in my 
opinion national prosperity was inevita- 
bly bound up with encouragement of our 
free enterprise productive system and the 
rights of the individual, that initiative 
and enterprise could be destroyed by 
oppressive taxation as well as by social- 
ization. 

At the present time it is my con- 
sidered judgment that this Congress and 
this administration can and should do 
two things to stem the tide of recession 
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and unemployment. First, give unmis- 
takable assurance to business and enter- 
prise, large and small, that it is in no 
danger, through present or contemplated 
social programs of being liquidated by 
oppressive taxation and unsound govern- 
mental experiments. Secondly, imme- 
diately repeal war excise taxes which are 
now exercising additional recessionary 
influences on business. Neither of these 
measures will be unduly costly to the 
Government. The first can be accom- 
plished by a strong statement of policy; 
the second, by adoption of a pending re- 
peal measure which in effect would re- 
vive business in the opinion of some tax 
experts to such an extent as to off-set 
very substantially any losses incurred by 
the elimination of tax revenue heretofore 
collected from sales of the articles taxed. 

Some of these articles are referred to 
as luxury items, but in many cases this 
is a distinct misnomer. I will not argue 
the matter here, but it is clear to me that 
a great many of the articles branded as 
luxuries are in fact necessities which are 
used in the everyday lives of our people. 
If the repeal measure can be brought to 
the floor of the House, it is my intention 
to offer an amendment including unit 
sales of electric, gas, and oil cooking ap- 
pliances presently taxed under excise- 
tax laws. It is certainly ridiculous that 
we should be taxing such a distinct 
necessity as a stove in the household of 
our ordinary working citizens of a type 
used for cooking, heating, or keeping 
warm food or beverages for consumption 
in American homes by the American peo- 
ple. It is equally fantastic that we 
should be taxing at wartime rates, hand- 
bags and accessories which American 
women customarily carry on their 
person. 

Governor Bowles of Connecticut very 
commendably, I believe, has taken the 
position that these excise taxes ought 
to be repealed and that the effect thereof 
would be to promote and increase busi- 
ness throughout the Nation at a time 
when encouragement and impetus is 
urgently required to avoid further dis- 
tressing effects of the current recession. 
Senator GEORGE is of a similar view. 
Many colleagues are in agreement. My 
distinguished friend, Congressman Mar- 
TIN has filed a discharge petition to 
secure early repeal which invites bi- 
partisan support. 

I hope that the Members of the Con- 
gress will take a broad, nonpartisan 
attitude toward this matter and unite 
on a sound, constructive, economic policy 
to check waste and extravagance in the 
Federal Government and where possible, 
without impairing essential functions 
and services, to eliminate onerous taxes 
upon the American people and also, of 
course, by our conduct and attitude re- 
specting totalitarian proposals looking 
toward regimentation of our economy to 
assure the American working man and 
the American businessman, that, as rep- 
resentatives of the people, we intend to 
maintain conditions in our Government 
and in the Nation which, instead of dis- 
couraging and stagnating, will encourage 
and promote expansion of business and 
courageous development of our trade. 
This the way to insure an expanding, 
dynamic economy in which the American 
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workers can be steadily employed in good 
jobs, and our high American standards 
which are the envy of the whole world 
may be maintained. 

Under unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks, I inelude recent 
newspaper articles pertinent to the situ- 
ation I have discussed which so gravely 
affects New England employment and 
industry: 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Sunday Post of 
July 24, 1949] 
GEORGE FOR REPEAL oF WAR TAXES—STIMULATE 
Business To Remove THEM, HE Says 

WASHINGTON, July 23.—All-out repeal of 
wartime excise taxes at this session of Con- 
gress was urged today by Senator GEORGE, of 
Georgia. He said it would stimulate busi- 
ness and employment, 

Grondkx, ranking Senate tax expert as 
chairman of its finance committee, told re- 
porters that the special wartime taxes could 
be wiped out at once if President Truman 
and Congress cooperate. 


MORE FROM INCOME 

He referred to taxes now collected on sales 
of furs, railroad and air line tickets, most 
jewelry, and a long list of other items. 

He said his repeal proposal would not 
cover the permanent Federal excise taxes on 
such products as liquor, cigarettes, and 
tobacco. 

Georce said removal of the wartime lev- 
ies would mean a loss of about $1,500,000,000 
in present government revenues. 

But the Senate leader said the step would 
lead to higher Federal income-tax payments 
from corporations, individuals and other 
taxpayers and partially offset the tax loss. 


HURTING BUSINESS 


He said that the taxes now are causing 
unemployment and shut-downs in a number 
of industries and specialty lines. If this 
trend can be halted and reversed, GEORGE 
said the savings in Federal relief costs 
“might be tremendous.” 

Previously GEORGE and most Democrats on 
his committee voted against a partial re- 
moval of wartime excise taxes sponsored by 
Senator Epwin C. JOHNSON of Colorado and 
most Republicans. 


OTHERS AGREE 


Senator MILLIKIN, of Colorado, former 
finance chairman under Republican control 
of the Senate, said: 

“I heartily agree with the view of Senator 
Gerorce that we should get rid of all of our 
wartime excise taxes.” 

“If we cannot get rid of all of them I 
favor cutting off part as provided in the 
amendment proposed by Senator JOHNSON,” 
MILLIKIN said. 

“I am against a piecemeal removal,“ 
GEORGE said. 


[From the Worcester (Mass.) Sunday Tele- 
gram of July 24, 1949] 
Sawyer TO Ger Sussy PLEA For NEw 
ENGLAND 


Boston, Sunday.—Yankee businessmen are 
expected to tell trouble-shooting Commerce 
Secretary Charles Sawyer tomorrow only a 
Federal subsidy can roll back the New Eng- 
land crest of the Nation’s unemployment 
wave. 

The Cabinet member arrives to launch a 
country-wide survey of economic conditions 
and bring back “recommendations for prac- 
tical Government action.” 

Business leaders will meet with him and 
argue they need their fair share of manu- 
facturing orders if something is going to be 
done about growing unemployment. Half 
of the hardest hit areas of joblessness in the 
United States lie in New England, the Gov- 
ernment says. 
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BANK PREPARED FIGURES 

Here are some of the figures the indus- 
trialists probably will throw at Sawyer to 
back their arguments; they were prepared by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston: 

1. For the 3 months ending in May nation- 
wide manufacturing employment fell 4 per- 
cent; in New England it was off 12 percent. 

2. Cotton consumption fell 36 percent in 
New England, 24 percent elsewhere; New 
England spindle activity fell 36 percent, 26 
percent elsewhere. 

3. Construction in New England was off 12 
percent, only 2.5 percent for the country. 

4. Continued claims for unemployment 
compensation in New England were up 130 
percent, only 83 percent for the United States 
as a whole. 

MEETS GOVERNORS TUESDAY 

When Sawyer meets with the six New Eng- 
land governors Tuesday, Governor Dever is 
expected to advise him that in Massachusetts 
alone, the textile industry is responsible for 
30 percent of the 200,000 jobless. 

The businessmen will concentrate on the 
hard-hit textile industry. Other lines are 
suffering heavily, too. Soft goods generally 
are not in as healthy a condition as durable 
lines. 

Specifically, many industry spokesmen 
would like to see the low-bidder system of 
awarding Government contracts suspended 
temporarily. They claim the South is cap- 
turing more than its share of textile orders 
because the minimum wage set for its con- 
tracts is 10 cents lower than that estab- 
lished for the North. They'd like to see 
equal minimums. 

POSSIBLE RECOMMENDATIONS 

The governors will probably recommend 
an expanded Federal public works program 
for the area. Mayor Curley of Boston, for 
example, has suggested the Government pay 
half of the estimated $20,000,000 needed to 
move the city’s market district to another 
location. 

When Secretary Sawyer has squeezed the 
country’s unemployment <ituation into a 
nutshell, Presidential Aide John R. Steelman 
will look around to see what Government 
agencies can do to give industry and the 
worker a shot in the arm. 


(Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include certain newspaper 
items.) 


HOME-TOWN NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I want to say a word for the home- 
town newspapers of this country. 

This Congress is again making ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 available for ad- 
vertising the recruiting program for our 
armed forces. It is my understanding 
that the plan of advertising and the me- 
diums used are determined by our mili- 
tary authorities and the firm they have 
selected, the Gardner Advertising Agency 
of St. Louis, Mo. 

I am sure that it is the wish of the 
majority who supported this appropria- 
tion that a just and fair share of this 
advertising be given to the home-town 
newspapers, most of them weekly pa- 
pers, semiweekly, and the smaller dai- 
lies. Of all the advertising mediums 
available there is none better than the 
home-town paper. 

It possesses a permanency factor that 
no other advertising has. Many publica- 
tions are hurriedly scanned or read and 
discarded. Some forms of advertising 
leave no written record for the potential 
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customer to reread and think through. 
This is not true of the home-town paper. 
It is eagerly read and reread by every 
member of the family. It records the 
heartbeats of America because of the in- 
teresting and important news that it car- 
ries about one’s friends, relatives, neigh- 
bors, and business associates. It is treas- 
ured in every household. The home- 
town paper is never destroyed after a 
casual reading. It is saved both as a rec- 
ord and a community guide at least until 
the next issue of the paper comes out. 
Oftentimes, it is mailed to a loved one 
away from home. It is the medium that 
touches the hearts of the American peo- 
ple. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that in 
spending this great sum a true value is 
placed on the advertising possibilities 
of the home-town newspaper. If that is 
done, I know that these home-town pa- 
pers will receive a most generous share 
of this business. It is the advertising 
medium that receives the abiding atten- 
tion of most people and does the most 
good. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2021. An act to provide increased pen- 
sions for widows and children of deceased 
members and retired members of the Police 
Department and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 42 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 27, 1949, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


798. A letter from the Director, Munitions 
Board, National Military Establishment, 
transmitting the semiannual report to the 
Congress on the stock-piling program and a 
confidential statistical supplement to that 
report, pursuant to Public Law 620, Seventy- 
ninth Congress; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

799. A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting a letter by the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy recommending the enactment 
of a proposed draft of legislation entitled 
“To make certain revisions in titles I and III 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, as 
amended”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

800. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting certified copies of 
certain ordinance enacted by the Public 
Service Commission of Puerto Rico; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

801. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and lists or sched- 
ules, or parts of lists or schedules, covering 
records proposed for disposal by certain Gov- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

802. A letter from the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, transmitting papers on the 
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contested-election case from the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of the State of Iowa, Vin- 
cent L. Browner against Paul Cunningham 
(H. Doc. No. 277); to the Committee on House 
Administration and ordered to be printed. 

803. A letter from the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, transmitting papers on 
the contested-election case from the Thirty- 
fifth Congressional District of the State of 
New York, Hadwen C. Fuller against John C. 
Davies (H. Doc. No. 278); to the Committee on 
House Administration and ordered to be 
printed. 

804. A letter from the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, transmitting papers on a 
contest for election seat from the Twentieth 
Congressional District of the State of Ohio, 
filed with Hon. Michael A. Feighan, as the 
returned Member from said district (H. Doc. 
No. 279); to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JACKSON of California: Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. Part II, minority views on 
H. R. 5330. A bill to promote world peace 
and the general welfare, national interest, 
and foreign policy of the United States by 
providing aid to the Republic of Korea; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 962, pt. 2). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee of conference. 
S. 1184. A bill to encourage construction 
of rental housing on or in areas adjacent to 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force 
installations, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1127). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 3926. A bill to rename a game sanc- 
tuary in the Harney National Forest as the 
“Norbeck Wildlife Preserve,” and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1128). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture, 
H. R. 5592. A bill to authorize the cancella- 
tion, adjustment, and collection of certain 
obligations due the United States, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1129). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 5739. A bill to provide for 
the advance planning of public works; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1131). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KEATING: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3499. A bill for the relief of 
Mabel Colliver; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1125). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. KEATING: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4564. A bill for the relief of 
Eunice Hayes, Kathryn Hayes, and Florence 
Hayes Gaines; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1126). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 1800. A bill for the 
relief of Howard E. Giroux; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1130). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BIEMILLER: 

H. R. 5757. A bill to provide specific meas- 
ures in furtherance of the national policy 
of maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power, as established in the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 5758. A bill to provide for the return 
to the State of California of certain original 
documents and maps, known as the Spanish- 
Mexican Land Grant Papers, deposited in the 
National Archives; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HART: 

H. R.5759. A bill to establish a national 
housing objective and the policy to be fol- 
lowed in the attainment thereof, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. HOLMES: 

H. R. 5760. A bill to change the names of 
Ice Harbor Dam, Lower Monumental Dam, 
Little Goose Dam, and Lower Granite Dam 
on the Snake River to the Whitman lock and 
dam, Lewis lock and dam, Clark lock and 
dam, and the Spalding lock and dam, re- 
spectively, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

H. R. 5761. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R.5762. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to extend 
the period during which readjustment allow- 
ances may be paid; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 5763. A bill to provide specific 
measures in furtherance of the national 
policy established in the Employment Act of 
1946; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H. R. 5764. A bill to authorize the granting 
to the city of Los Angeles, Calif., of rights- 
of-way on, over, under, through, and across 
certain public lands; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R.5765. A bill to amend section 2 of 
the act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), to 
provide basic authority for the performance 
of certain functions and activities of the 
National Bureau of Standards, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

z By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H. R. 5766. A bill to protect the national 
economy from excessive importations of 
vitrified china pottery and glassware, and to 
aid domestic producers of such articles and 
the employees of such producers; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 5767. A bill to provide certain addi- 
tional rehabilitation assistance for certain 
seriously disabled veterans in order to re- 
move an existing inequality; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 5788. A bill to make certain revisions 
in titles I and III of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947, as amended; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

H. R. 5769. A bill to amend an act regulat- 
ing the height, exterior design, and construc- 
tion of private and semipublic buildings in 
certain areas of the National Capital, as 
amended; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 
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By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R.5770. A bill to provide a statute of 
limitation with respect to the collection of 
certain judgments; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
` By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 5771. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, relating to resignation and re- 
tirement of judges; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 5772. A bill to provide for the erection 
of a memorial to the enlisted men of the 
Medical Department of the Army who served 
in World War II; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

H. R. 5773. A bill to authorize the carry- 
ing out of the provisions of article 7 of the 
treaty of February 3, 1944, between the United 
States and Mexico, regarding the joint de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power at Falcon 
Dam on the Rio Grande, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. DOUGLAS: 

H. R. 5774. A bill to provide specific meas- 
ures in furtherance of the national policy of 
maximum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power, as established in the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H. R.5775. A bill to provide for improved 
financial control over the operations of the 
Post Office Department, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. R. 5776. A bill to provide for the return 
to the State of California of certain original 
documents and maps, known as the Spanish- 
Mexican Land Grant Papers, deposited in the 
National Archives; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. pFGRAFFENRIED: 

H. J. Res. 323. Joint resolution to make 
January 30 a legal holiday in honor of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution to encour- 
age and stimulate the exploration, develop- 
ment, and mining of the tin ore resources of 
the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H, J. Res. 325. Joint resolution to restore 
the citizenship of persons who fought in the 
Near East, to give relief from prosecution for 
certain acts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 
H. J. Res. 326. Joint resolution to return 


the citizenship of persons who fought in the 


Near East, to give relief from prosecution for 
certain acts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H. Con. Res. 107. Concurrent resolution in- 
viting the democracies which sponsored 
North Atlantic Treaty to name delegates to a 
federal convention; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H. Con. Res. 108. Concurrent resolution in- 
viting the countries which sponsored the 
North Atlantic Treaty to name delegates to a 
federal convention; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

H. Con. Res. 109. Concurrent resolution in- 
viting the democracies which sponsored 
North Atlantic Treaty to name delegates to a 
federal convention; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

H. Con. Res. 110. Concurrent resolution in- 
viting the democracies which sponsored the 
North Atlantic Treaty to name delegates to a 
federal convention; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 
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By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. Con. Res. 111. Concurrent resolution 
relative to the North Atlantic Treaty; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H. Res, 297. Resolution authorizing the ex- 
penses of the investigation and study to be 
conducted by the Select Committee on Lob- 
bying Activities; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

H. Res. 298. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee on Lobbying Activities; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alabama, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to dedicate January 30, 
the birthday of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
as a national holiday; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CAMP: 
H. R. 5777. A bill for the relief of Joe D. 


Dutton; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
By Mr. NIXON: 


H. R. 5778. A bill for the relief of Leo- 
pold Kahn, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIXON: 

H. R. 5779. A bill for the relief of Eduardo 
G. Pardo De Tavera; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIXON: 

H. R. 5780. A bill for the relief of Jose 
G. Pardo De Tavera; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. R. 5781. A bill for the relief of Moy 
Hong Toy and Chan King Fung Toy; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of Texas: 

H. R. 5782. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Vera Raupe; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 27, 1949 


(Legislative day of Thursday, June 2, 
1949) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. William Alfred Rock, Jr., D. D., 
Methodist minister, Denver, N. C., offered 
the following prayer: 


Eternal and almighty God, as we bow 
our heads we are thankful that we can 
know Thy love and call Thee Father. 
We humbly beseech Thee to hear our 
prayer as we come and ask Thy care and 
Thy guidance. The task of the day is 
great and we feel the need of Thy pres- 
ence and Thy power. Guide us in our 
thoughts and actions. May these always 
be motivated by Thy divine love. Should 
we ask of Thee and should it be Thy will 
to say “No,” help us not to become bitter 
and discouraged, but help us to seek Thy 
will with greater determination. 
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O God, in a day when all Thy children 
are drawn so close together, help us to 
meet all as Thy children and our broth- 
ers, some to guide, some to help, but all 
to be loved. 

These petitions we bring in the name 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McKELLAR, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
‘Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
July 26, 1949, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 3199) 
making unlawful the requirement for the 
payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite 
to voting in a primary or other election 
for national officers, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McKELLAR. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hickenlooper Morse 
Anderson Hin Mundt 
Baldwin Hoey Murray 
Brewster Holland Myers 
Bricker Hunt Neely 
Bridges Ives O'Conor 
Butler Jenner O'Mahoney 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Pepper 
Cain Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Chapman Kefauver Saltonstall 
Connally Kem Schoeppel 
Cordon Kerr Smith, Maine 
Donnell Kilgore Sparkman 
Douglas Knowland Stennis 
Downey Langer Taft 
Dulles Lodge Taylor 
Ecton Long Thomas, Okla. 
Ellender Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Ferguson McC Thye 
Flanders McC: y Tobey 
Frear McClellan Tydings 
Fulbright McGrath Vandenberg 
e McKellar Watkins 
Gillette McMahon Wherry 
Graham Magnuson Wiley 
Green Martin Williams 
Gurney Maybank Withers 
Hayden Miller Young 
Hendrickson Millikin 
Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 


Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND] are absent on 
public business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Smirx] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Nevada (Mr. MA- 
LONE] is detained on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Members of the 
Senate may be permitted to introduce 
bills and joint resolutions, present peti- 
tions and memorials, and place routine 
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matter in the Recorp, as though we were 
in the morning hour, and without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER AT FALCON 
DAM 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of 
State, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the carrying out 
of the provisions of article 7 of the treaty 
of February 3, 1944, between the United 
States and Mexico, regarding the joint 
development of hydroelectric power at 
Falcon Dam on the Rio Grande, and for 
other purposes, which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate, 
and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the executive com- 
mittee, Disabled American Veterans, Depart- 
ment of Alabama, Birmingham, Ala., relat- 
ing to the pay and allowances of the uni- 
formed services; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

A resolution adopted by the West Palm 
Beach (Fla.) Townsend Club, No. 1, favoring 
the enactment of the so-called Townsend 
plan providing old-age assistance; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

§. 4. A bill authorizing the advanced train- 
ing in aeronautics of technical personnel of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 792); and 

S. 442. A bill to amend the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926 (44 Stat. 568), as amended, to 
provide for the application to civil air navi- 
gation of laws and regulations related to ani- 
mal and plant quarantine, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
793). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

Richard H. Britt and Robert D. Fuller of 
the United States Coast Guard Reserve to be 
lieutenants (junior grade) in the United 
States Coast Guard. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. O’CONOR: 

S. 2333. A bill relating to the basis for 
computing the compensation of certain 
civilian employees in the navy yards; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 2334. A bill to provide for the organiza- 
tion of the Army and the Department of the 
Army, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2335. A bill to make certain revisions in 
titles I and III of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947, as amended; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
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By Mr. GILLETTE: 

S. 2336. A bill to provide a Federal charter 
for the Federal Alcohol Corporation; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(Mr. TAYLOR introduced Senate bill 2337, 
to provide substantially full compensation 
for loss of income from involuntary unem- 
ployment and from disability, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 2338. A bill for the relief of J. M. Arthur; 
and 

S. 2339. A bill for the relief of the Davis 
Grocery Co., of Oneida, Tenn.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAYBANK (by request) : 

S. 2340. A bill making certain changes in 
laws applicable to regulatory agencies of the 
Government; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

(Mr. CONNALLY (for himself, Mr. THOMAS 
of Utah, Mr. TYDINGS, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. McManon, and Mr. Lucas) introduced 
Senate bill 2341, to promote the foreign policy 
and provide for the defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States by furnishing mili- 
tary assistance to foreign nations, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 


FULL SOCIAL SECURITY BILL OF 1949 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill cited 
as the Full Social Security Act of 1949, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill, together with a brief statement I 
have prepared and a short summary pre- 
pared by Herbert J. Weber be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the bill, state- 
ment, and summary will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2337) to provide substan- 
tially full compensation for loss of in- 
come from involuntary unemployment 
and from disability, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. TAYLOR, was 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 
SHORT TITLE, FINDINGS, AND DECLARATION OF 

POLICY 


Sec, 1. (a) This act may be cited as the 


“Full Social Security Act of 1949.” 

(b) The greatest obstructions to the free 
flow of commerce are economic depression 
and social unrest. The principal cause of 
economic depression and social unrest is in- 
security of income. Apprehension of dimin- 
ishing demand for the products of labor in- 
stigates construction of industrial activity 
and consequent unemployment, which in 
turn reduces purchasing power and further 
curtails demand. So long as there is insecu- 
rity of income economic depression and so- 
cial unrest are imminent. 

(c) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the United States to eliminate the prin- 
cipal cause of economic depression and social 
unrest, thereby emoving the greatest ob- 
structions to the free flow of commerce, by 
providing security of income through the 
establishment of substantially full compen- 
sation for loss of income from involuntary 
unemployment and from disability. 

TITLE I—UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

Sec. 101. Thirty days after the effective 
date of this act, and each week thereafter 
so long as he continues to be involuntarily 
unemployed— 

(a) Every reserve worker under the age of 
60 years shall be entitled to receive and the 
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Treasury of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to pay to such worker 
unemployment compensation in an amount 
equal to 85 percent of his previous weekly 
earnings. 

(b) Every reserve worker 60 years of age 
or over shall be entitled to receive and the 
Treasury of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to pay to such worker 
unemployment compensation in an amount 
equal to (1) 40 percent of his previous week- 
ly earnings if he has no dependent spouse; 
(2) 60 percent of his previous weekly earn- 
ings if he has a dependent spouse; and (3) 
an additional 10 percent of his previous week- 
ly earnings for each child under the age of 
21 years: Provided, That in no event shall he 
be entitled to receive more than 70 per- 
cent of his previous weekly earnings. 

Sec. 102. Every unemployed person aged 
21 years or over and otherwise qualified as 
provided in title V, section 501, subsection 
(b) of this act shall become a reserve worker 
entitled to receive the unemployment com- 
pensation provided for in section 101 hereof 
by registering with the United States Em- 
ployment Service, hereinafter called the Em- 
ployment service, and shall continue to be 
a reserve worker so long as he continues to 
be so qualified and complies with all of the 
rules and regulations issued by the Employ- 
ment Service which promote the purposes of 
and are in conformity with this act. 

Sec. 103. The Employment Service is here- 
by authorized and directed forthwith to reg- 
ister every unemployed person who applies 
for such registration and proves to its satis- 
faction that he is involuntarily unemployed, 
who agrees to accept suitable employment at 
fair remuneration offered to him by the Em- 
ployment Service and to notify the Employ- 
ment Service in writing immediately upon his 
acceptance of employment, and who other- 
wise complies with all rules and regulations 
issued by the Employment Service which pro- 
mote the purposes of and are in conformity 
with this act. Such registration shall be 
applied for personally by said unemployed 
persons except under conditions under 
which the Employment Service shall provide 
by regulation for registration by proxy, at- 
torney, or executor. 

Sec. 104, In effecting said registration of 
unemployed persons the Employment Serv- 
ice is hereby authorized and directed to re- 
quire of each applicant for registration a 
statement under oath setting forth (a) his 
mame, address, and age; (b) his previous 
weekly earnings; (c) his trade, occupation, 
or profession; (d) that he is involuntarily un- 
employed; and (e) such other information 
as said Employment Service shall require to 
perform its functions under this act. 

Sec. 105. (a) Every person claiming to be 
& reserve worker because of disability or 
illness shall, in addition. to registering with 
the Employment Service, apply for registra- 
tion with the United States Public Health 
Service, hereinafter called the Health Serv- 
ice. The Health Service is hereby authorized 
and directed to register every such person 
applying to it who proves to its satisfaction 
that during the period claimed to be a period 
of involuntary unemployment either that 
he is unable to work or that abstention from 
work is essential to the maintenance of his 
earning capacity, and who otherwise complies 
with all rules and regulations issued by the 
Health Service which promote the purposes 
of and are in conformity with this act: 
Provided, That the certificate of any doctor 
of medicine duly licensed to practice in the 
State or Territory or Federal district or pos- 
session of the United States in which a dis- 
abled or sick person resides, or of any quali- 
fied official of the United States or any State 
or Territorial government or the govern- 
ment of any Federal district or possession of 
the United States, shall constitute prima 
facie proof of such disability or iliness, 
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Such application for registration shall be 
made by mail by a physician or other quali- 
fied person on behalf of the person claiming 
to be a reserve worker except as the Health 
Service shall provide by regulation for such 
applications by other procedures. 

(b) The Health Service is hereby author- 
ized and directed forthwith to certify to the 
Employment Service the degree of disability 
or illness of every person whom it registers 
as disabled or ill, and the Employment Serv- 
ice shall accept certification as conclusive 
proof of disability or illness and prima facie 
proof of unemployment because of disability 
or illness, y 

Sec. 106. In effecting registration of per- 
sons claiming to be reserve workers because 
of disability or illness, the Health Service 
is hereby authorized and directed to make 
such examinations as it may deem advisable 
and is authorized to require of each appli- 
cant for registration a statement under oath 
setting forth such information as the Health 
Service shall require to perform its functions 
under this title. 

Sec. 107. Immediately after completing 
the registration of any reserve worker, the 
Employment Service shall certify to the 
Treasury (1) that such a person is a reserye 
worker; (2) his previous weekly carnings; and 
(3) the amount of unemployment compensa- 
tion to be paid to him under the provisions 
of this title. 


TITLE II—CoMPENSATION FOR PARTIAL 
DISABILITY 


Sec. 201. Thirty days after the effective 
date of this act, and each week thereafter 
so long as he continues to be partially dis- 
abled, every certified partially disabled work- 
er, including reserve workers, shall be entitled 
to receive and the Treasury of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to 
pay to such a person disability compensation 
in an amount equal to his loss of earnings 
due to partial disability: Provided, That if 
said person is also a reserve worker, said disa- 
bility compensation shall be paid in addition 
to and shall not in any manner diminish the 
unemployment compensation to which said 
reserve worker is entitled under the pro- 
visions of title I of this act. 

Sec. 202. Every partially disabled worker 
shall become a certified partially disabled 
worker entitled to receive the disability com- 
pensation provided for in section 201 hereof 
when he has been registered by the Health 
Service and has been certified to be a par- 
tially disabled worker by the Health Service 
to the United States Treasury, and shall con- 
tinue to be a certified partially disabled 
worker so long as he remains a partially 
disabled worker and complies with all of the 
rules and regulations issued by the Health 
Service which promote the purposes of and 
are in conformity with this act. 

Sec. 203. The Health Service is hereby au- 
thorized and directed forthwith to register 
every partially disabled worker who applies 
for such registration and proves to the satis- 
faction of said Health Service that he is a 
partially disabled worker, who agrees in writ- 
ing to notify said Health Service in writing 
of any change in the degree of his disability, 
and who otherwise complies with all rules 
and regulations issued by the Health Service 
which promote the purposes of and are in 
conformity of this act: Provided, That the 
certificate of any doctor of medicine duly 
licensed to practice in the State, Territory, 
Federal district, or possession of the United 
States in which said partially disabled per- 
son resides, or of any qualified official or 
employee of the United States or of the 
government of any State, Territory, Federal 
district, or possession of the United States, 
shall constitute prima facie proof of partial 
disability and the degree thereof. 

Sec. 204. In effecting said registration of 
partially disabled workers, the Health Serv- 
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ice is hereby authorized and directed to 
make such examinations as it may deem 
advisable and to require of each applicant 
for registration a statement under oath set- 
ting forth such information as the Health 
Service shall require to perform its func- 
tions under this title. Such registration 
shall be applied for personally except under 
conditions under which the Health Service 
shall provide by regulation for registration 
by proxy, attorney, or executor. 

Src. 205. Immediately after completing 
the registration of any partially disabled 
worker the Health Service shall certify to 
the Treasury (1) that such worker is par- 
tially disabled; (2) the degree of his dis- 
ability; and (3) the amount of disability 
compensation to be paid to him under the 
provisions of this title. 


TITLE III—UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


Sec. 301. Section 3 of the act of June 6, 
1933, as amended (48 Stat. 114), is amended, 
as follows: 

1. In the first line of the first subpara- 
graph, after the word “bureau” insert “-1,”. 

2. After the subparagraph (a)-1. add the 
following new subparagraphs: 

“-2. To render full, adequate, impartial, 
and prompt employment placement service 
to every person and to every prospective em- 
ployer who complies with all laws affecting 
labor relations or standards, to assist every 
reserve worker to find suitable employment 
as rapidly as possible, and to assist every 
partially disabled worker to find suitable 
employment in which the impairment of his 
earning capacity by his disability will be 
minimized: Provided, That in rendering 
placement service no preference shall be 
given in favor of reserve workers and against 
employed persons seeking new employment. 

3. To undertake and carry out periodical 
national surveys to ascertain the facts with 
respect to employment and unemployment 
and report the same to the Congress; to 
plan, encourage, and operate training pro- 
grams designed to enable reserve workers to 
acquire new skills to qualify for new types 
of work required by technological and eco- 
nomic developments; and to accomplish 
measures designed to facilitate orderly and 
economic transfer of reserve workers from 
one geographical area to another as the gen- 
eral welfare may require.” 


TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 401. Any determination by the Em- 
ployment Service or the Health Service under 
any provision of this act may be appealed 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals of the judicial circuit having jurisdic- 
tion at the place where the act occurred 
which was the subject of the determination 
appealed. Reasonable findings of fact by 
the Employment Service or Health Service 
shall be accepted as conclusive by such court 
of appeals. 

Sec. 402. The Secretary of Commerce is 
hereby authorized and directed to determine 
and to publish monthly an index of con- 
sumer prices which shall be a weighted 
average of the Department of Labor index of 
urban consumer prices and the Department 
of agriculture index of price of goods 
bought by farmers for use in living. The 
weights used in said weighted average shall 
be proportional to the respective populations 
represented. 

Sec. 403. This act shall take effect 60 days 
after the date of its enactment and shall be 
in effect in the continental United States 
and all Territories and possessions of the 
United States except Puerto Rico. 

Sec, 404. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be deter- 
mined by the Congress to be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 
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Sec. 405. The act of August 10, 1939 (53 
Stat. 1387), as amended, is amended as fol- 
lows (so as to reduce by 80 percent the un- 
employment taxes thereunder and to repeal 
provision therein for disability compensa- 
tion to persons aged 21 and over): 

(a) Under title VI, section 608, delete the 
words “3 percent” and in lieu thereof in- 
sert the words “three-fifths of 1 percent”; 

(b) Under title VI, section 609, subsection 
(b), delete the words “2.7 percent” and in 
Heu thereof insert the words “fifty-four 
hundredths of 1 percent”; 

(c) Under title VI, section 611, paragraph 
(4), insert after the word “compensation” 
the words “to persons under age 21.” 

Sec. 406. Section 416 of the act of Au- 
gust 10, 1946 (60 Stat. 991), is hereby amend- 
ed (so as to repeal provision therein for 
disability compensation to persons aged 25 
and over) by inserting in subsection (a), 
after the word “individuals”, the words 
“under age 21.” 

Sec. 407. Paragraphs 4 and 5 of section 
205 in division II of the act of July 31, 1946 
(60 Stat. 727) (providing for disability com- 
pensation) are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 408. Section 2 of the act of June 25, 
1938 (52 Stat. 1096), as amended, is hereby 
amended (so as to repeal provision therein 
for disability compensation to persons aged 
21 and over) by inserting in subsection (a), 
after the words “Benefits shall be payable 
to any qualified employee,” the words “under 
the age of 21 years.” 

Sec. 409. Sections 3 and 3b of the act 
of August 4, 1939 (53 Stat. 1202), as amended 
(providing for disability compensation), are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 410. Section 5 of the act of May 22, 
1920 (41 Stat. 616), as amended (providing 
for disability compensation), is hereby re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 411. Section 4 of the act of June 29, 
1936 (49 Stat. 2018), as amended (providing 
for disability compensation), is hereby re- 

ed. 

Sec. 412. Section 22 in subchapter B of 
chapter I of the Internal Revenue Code is 
hereby amended (so as to provide for the 
inclusion of unemployment compensation 
and disability compensation under this act 
in gross taxable income) by inserting in sub- 
section (a), immediately before the period 
at the end of the first sentence, a semicolon 
followed by the words “and also unemploy- 
ment compensation and disability compen- 
sation received under provisions of the full 
Social Security Act of 1949.” 

Src. 413. All acts and parts of acts in con- 
flict with any provision of this act and not 
specifically cited in sections 405 through 412 
of this title, are hereby repealed insofar as 
such conflict exists. 

Trrte V—DEeEFINITIONS 

Sec. 501. When used in this act— 

(a) The terms “workingman” and “work- 
ingwoman” shall mean a person who during 
80 percent of the decade immediately preced- 
ing a period of involuntary unemployment 
(or, if said person is under age 35, during 
80 percent of the period between said person's 
twenty-first birthday and the beginning of a 
period of involuntary unemployment) has 
been either employed, involuntarily unem- 
ployed, unemployed because of a labor dis- 
pute directly or indirectly involving himself, 
or devoting substantially full time to edu- 
cation. 

(b) The term “reserve worker” shall mean 
an involuntarily unemployed workingman or 
workingwoman 21 years of age or over who 
applies or has applied for registration with 
the Employment Service as provided herein 
and who for 1 week or more during the 30 
days prior to the date of such application had 
been involuntarily unemployed, either con- 
tinuously or intermittently. 
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(c) The term “person” shall mean a natu- 
ral person. 

(d) The term “involuntarily unemployed” 
includes any person within the continental 
United States or any Territory or possession 
of the United States except Puerto Rico, aged 
21 years or over, who is involuntarily with- 
out remunerative employment and who is not 
voluntarily unavailable for acceptance of an 
offer of suitable employment from the Em- 
ployment Service during its usual hours of 
business. The term shall not include any 
person whose unemployment is due to a cur- 
rent labor dispute directly or indirectly in- 
volving himself or include any person whose 
unemployment is due to imprisonment for 
crime unless such imprisonment was on a 
charge later dismissed, nolle prossed, or other- 
wise abandoned or of which said person was 
acquitted. It shall not include any person 
who voluntarily fails to attend and satisfy 
the requirements of an occupational retrain- 
ing course prescribed by the Employment 
Service in accordance with the provisions of 
title II of this act, or who fails to comply 
with the rules and regulations issued by the 
Employment Service which promote the pur- 
poses of and are in conformity with this act; 
ner any person who, within 120 days next 
preceding the date of his application for 
registration by the Employment Service, re- 
fused to accept suitable employment or vol- 
untarily terminated suitable employment 
unless (1) at the time of said refusal or 
termination said person was under the age 
of 21 years; (2) said termination was a result 
of a labor dispute no longer in progress; or 
(3) said termination was for the bona fide 
purpose of engaging in self-employment or 
of devoting substantially full time to educa- 
tion. Any person who when involuntarily 
unemployed shall refuse to accept suitable 
employment shall thereupon immediately 
cease to be involuntarily unemployed. 

(e) The term “suitable employment” shall 
mean employment in a trade, occupation, or 
profession not inconsistent with past train- 
ing and experience for which fair remunera- 
tion is offered: Provided, That an offer of em- 
ployment at an unreasonable distance from 
the legal residence of a reserve worker shall 
not constitute suitable employment. No em- 
ployment shal! be construed to be suitable 
employment which is legal, or contrary to 
public policy, or inimical to the national 
defense, or contrary to bona fide religious 
convictions professed for more than 2 years 
by a reserve worker, or at any place of em- 
ployment at which a labor dispute is in 
progress, or which in any respect violates any 
law affecting labor relations or standards, or 
with respect to which the working conditions 
are substandard or dangerous, as determined 
by the Employment Service, or which was 
avoidably offered by the Employment Service 
in disregard of a reserve worker’s stated de- 
sires with respect to labor union affiliation 
or other working conditions. 

(fî) The term “fair remuneration” shall 
mean the prevailing wage scale or salary rate 
in any given locality for work for which a 
reserve worker is qualified by training, ex- 
perience, physical condition, and quality of 
past performance: Provided That such wage 
scale or salary rate is not less than the mini- 
mum rate of wages fixed for workers other 
than apprentices by Federal or State law: 
And provided further, That the prima facie 
proof of fair remuneration for any reserve 
worker shall be that such remuneration is 
not less than one hundred-eighty-fifths of 
the unemployment compensation he is re- 
ceiving plus or minus an amount propor- 
tional to fluctuations, since the date of re- 
serve worker’s registration with the Em- 
ployment Service, in the index of consumer 
prices provided for in section 402 in title IV 
of this act. 

(g) The term “previous weekly earnings” 
shall mean the average weekly earnings, less 
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overtime compensation and unearned bon- 
uses, received in money, goods, or services by 
a reserve worker during his last period of 
260 days (continuous or intermittent) of 
suitable employment next preceding the date 
of his registration with the Employment 
Service: Provided, That if there were no such 
earnings or such earnings are not ascertain- 
able the term shall mean the minimum rate 
of wages fixed for workers other than ap- 
prentices by Federal law. 

(h) The term ‘voluntarily terminated,” 
as applied to employment, includes (1) ter- 
mination of employment by resignation or 
other voluntary act of a person who thereby 
becomes unemployed; (2) unemployment 
resulting from willful refusal or grossly neg- 
ligent failure to abide by reasonable safety, 
efficiency, or disciplinary rules generally en- 
forced, or made necessary by special condi- 
tions, in the trade, occupation, or profession 
involved; and (3) unemployment resulting 
from willful and unreasonable underutiliza- 
tion or ability to perform the usual duties 
of the trade, occupation, or profession in- 
volved. 

(i) Tne term “refuse to accept,” as applied 
to employment, includes (1) actual refusal 
to accept suitable employment and (2) re- 
fusal or failure to make reasonable effort to 
obtain suitable employment pursuant to 
notification by the Employment Service, 

(j) The term “degree of disability” shall 
mean the degree of impairment in earning 
capacity equal to that set forth in the sched- 
ules of ratings of reductions in earning ca- 
pacity from injuries or combinations of in- 
juries by the Veterans’ Administration at the 
date of enactment of this act. 

(k) The term “loss of earnings due to 
partial disability” shall mean the difference 
between (1) the amount of earnings or 
one hundred-eighty-fifths of the amount of 
unemployment compensation actually ob- 
tained by a certified partially disabled 
worker while partially disabled and (2) 90 
percent of the amount which in the opinion 
of the Health Service would constitute fair 
remuneration for suitable employment for 
such worker if he were not partially disabled. 

(1) The term “partially disabled worker” 
shall mean a workingman or workingwoman 
aged 21 years or over whose earning capacity 
is impaired for 1 week or longer by physical 
or mental illness, physical congenital de- 
fect, or injury whose degree of disability is 
greater than 10 percent; who is employed at 
the date of his application to the Health 
Service for registration as a partially dis- 
abled worker; and who after such registration 
is either employed or a reserve worker. 

(m) The term “dependent spouse” shall 
mean a lawful spouse or a divorced spouse 
awarded alimony, whose income from em- 
ployment, unemployment compensation, and 
disability compensation is less than that 
of the other spouse or the other divorced 
spouse. 

(n) The term “child under the age of 21 

years” shall mean a child by blood or adop- 
tion or a stepchild under the age of 21 
years. 
(0) The term “voluntary unavailability 
for acceptance of an offer of suitable em- 
ployment” includes voluntary failure to re- 
spond to an offer of suitable employment 
from the Employment Service and volun- 
tary failure to perform such acts as may 
be reasonably necessary to enable a reserve 
worker to accept an offer of suitable em- 
ployment. 

(p) The term “employed” shall mean em- 
ployment for compensation, including pe- 
riods for which compensation is received 
but in which no specific work is performed 
for such compensation, or self-employment. 


TITLE VI—SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 601. If any provision of this act, or 
the application of such provision to any 
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person or circumstance, shall be held in- 
valid the remainder of this act, or the ap- 
plication of such provision to persons or 
circumstances other than those as to which 
it is held invalid, shall not be affected there- 
by. 


The statement and summary are as 
follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR TAYLOR 
FULL SOCIAL SECURITY ACT OF 1949 


I have today introduced a bill setting up 
& comprehensive system of unemployment 
and disability benefits and I'd like to make 
a brief explanation of what the program 
would do, and why it is needed. 

Unemployment, with its resultant loss of 
income, is one of the greatest threats to our 
economic system. The prospect of disability 
or loss of jobs is a constant menace to all 
workers, It is impossible for them now to 
have a sense of security. They are con- 
fronted continually by the realization that 
in case of unemployment all that can be ex- 
pected is a temporary pittance insufficient 
to meet even minimum needs. If a slump 
comes, those that lose their jobs will receive 
a few small payments, after which they 
must attempt to exist with absolutely no 
money coming in. This is one of the im- 
perfections of our democracy that must be 
corrected to provide security for all workers, 

Equally important is the disastrous effect 
such unemployment has on the entire econ- 
omy. This loss of purchasing power, com- 
ing at a time when buying is already drop- 

ping off, could be responsible for turning a 
temporary slump into a serious depression. 
Another depression would be catastrophic 
not only to ourselves, but to the entire world, 
and we must take every possible step to avert 
it. Enactment of this legislation would 
mean a stable purchasing power, providing 
a guaranteed market for industrial and 
farm products. The knowledge that demand 
will not drop off would result in continued 
high production and high employment, 
maintaining a prosperous economy. Unem- 
ployment would consequently remain at a 
low level, so that the costs of this unemploy- 
ment compensation program would not be 
large. 

The provisions of the bill can be stated 
quite briefly and simply. Every person will- 
ing to work but unable to secure employ- 
ment because of disability or lack of job 
openings is paid 85 percent of his previous 
weekly earnings until he secures employ- 
ment. If he is partially disabled and can 
be employed only at a lower rate because of 
the disability, payment is made for the earn- 
ings loss suffered because of his disability. 
Complete safeguards are provided in the bill 
to insure against abuse of the program by 
workers who refuse suitable employment. 

Here is the way the program will work. 
First any person who loses his job can draw 
compensation amounting to 85 percent of 
his previous weekly earnings by complying 
with a few necessary requirements. He must 
register with the Employment Service and 
agree to accept any suitable employment of- 
fered by the Service or an employer, The 
term “suitable employment” means a job 
that he is qualified to hold and which will 
pay the prevailing wage for that vicinity. 
He is not forced to accept a job that involves 
strikebreaking, dangerous working condi- 
tions, or similar unreasonable requirements, 
but must accept any position approved by 
the Service as suitable for him, If he volun- 
tarily quits such a suitable job without valid 
reasons, he is ineligible for compensation for 
a period of 4 months, These provisions are 
designed to prevent abuse of the system by 
those who have no desire to work, and at the 
same time give full protection to the un- 
employed who are out of work through no 
fault of their own. 

Special provision is made for our elder 
citizens who have reached the age of 60. 
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They will not be required to continue in the 
labor market and will receive retirement 
benefits ranging from 40 to 70 percent 
of previous average earnings, accord- 
ing to the number of their dependents. For 
example, a man 60 years of age with a de- 
pendent wife could receive 60 percent of his 
previous earnings, allowing them to retire 
in comfort and live decently for the rest 
of their days. 

Thus, full protection is provided for our 
working population, regardless of injury, 
unemployment, sickness, or old age. If a 
worker loses his job, he will continue to 
receive 85 percent of his normal income, 
sufficient to take care of his needs until a 
job is secured. He must accept any reason- 
able job offer and cannot refuse to work 
or quit a job without valid reasons. If he 
becomes ill, or is injured so that he is phys- 
ically unable to work, he will receive dis- 
ability compensation amounting to 85 per- 
cent of his previous earnings. All that is 
needed to establish his disability is a doc- 
tor’s certificate or examination by the 
United States Public Health Service. This 
compensation continues until he is able to 
work and a job is available for him. 

If an employee is partially disabled, and 
cannot handle his previous work because of 
the disability, a new job that he is qualified 
to fill will be given him, Loss in earning 
power because of his partial disability will 
be made up by disability payments amount- 
ing to 90 percent of the difference in pay 
resulting from his injury. 

Opponents of unemployment insurance 
have always concentrated on two points— 
the cost of the program and the possibility 
of men refusing to work, As I have already 
pointed out, the bill contains strict require- 
ments that unemployed workers accept suit- 
able jobs, and payments are not made to 
those who voluntarily quit such jobs or 
refuse to work. Detailed pmevisions contain 
guaranties against such abuses. 

If a large portion of the population were 
unemployed or disabled, it is true that the 
cost would be high. However, with such a 
program in operation, there could not be 
much unemployment since the continua- 
tion of high purchasing power in the hands 
of all the people would guarantee a steady 
demand for both industrial and farm prod- 
ucts. Assurance of ready markets would 
mean continuous high production and full 
employment, making for a permanently 
prosperous economy with minimum unem- 
ployment. 

The bill is the result of years of work, re- 
search and study by a prominent Washing- 
ton, D. C., economist, Herbert J. Weber. It 
is an important part of a complete economic 
program that Mr. Weber has developed. 


FULL SOCIAL SECURITY 
(Summary by Herbert J. Weber) 

This paper sets up a proposal for the es- 
tablishment of full social security—compen- 
sation for involuntary unemployment at the 
rate of 85 percent of previous earnings, un- 
limited in duration and amount, accompa- 
nied by equivalent disability, retirement, and 
survivorship annuities. It further suggests 
the establishment of bipartisan industry 
boards employing engineers with the func- 
tion of continuously seeking advances in 
efficiency coupled with equivalent advances 
in wages and working conditions. 

Full social security eliminates the pall of 
individual economic insecurity. It spreads 
among the whole people the cost of indi- 
vidual losses of income from vicissitudes. It 
takes from everyone the continuous present 
fear of future economic want. 

In addition to its basic effect upon indi- 
vidual want in bad times and individual 
peace of mind in good times, full social 
security has basic economic effects. It fa- 
ollitates continuously increasing production 
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and prevents unemployment due to defi- 
cient purchasing power or to fear of it. 

Realization of world cooperation for col- 
lective security can reasonably be expected 
if with full social security we make it evi- 
dent to all nations that unemployment and 
want will never drive us to militarism for 
reemployment and recoupment. 

Dispossessing nobody, full social security 
is the means to active basic objectives of 
labor, farmers, and businessmen alike. A 
means to active basic objectives of labor, 
farmers, and businessmen is within the 
limits of political practicability. 


FULL UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PREVENTS 
UNEMPLOYMENT DUE TO DEFICIENT PURCHAS~- 
ING POWER OR FEAR OF IT 


There must be cumulative unemployment 
whenever producers, knowing that lay-offs 
are occurring, dare not produce freely for 
fear that their customers will lack funds for 
purchasing their products. The possibility 
of public enterprises to give reemployment 
is not enough to allay this fear. With full 
compensation for involuntary unemploy- 
ment, however, lay-offs do not substantially 
diminish the purchasing power of the work- 
ers laid off. If lay-offs do not substantially 
diminish the purchasing power of the work- 
ers laid off, there is nothing about lay-offs 
occurring in one industry to cause produc- 
ers in other industries to curtail their pro- 
duction. Unemployment cannot cumulate 
when full compensation for involuntary un- 
employment is available just as bank fail- 
ures cannot cumulate when adequate bank- 
deposit insurance is available. 

Full compensation for involuntary unem- 
ployment assures the farmer as the manu- 
facturer of the Nation's substantially full 
continuous purchasing power for his prod- 
ucts. 

The social-security fund would invest in 
bonds when its revenue was exceeding its 
compensation payments and would have to 
sell its bonds to raise money when its com- 
pensation payments were exceeding its rev- 
enue. Purchase of these bonds by the pub- 
lic would draw in any savings that were idle 
because of scarcity of safe investments. The 
savings so drawn in by the social-security 
fund would immediately become purchasing 
power in the hands of unemployment-com- 
pensation recipients. The Nation’s savings 
would thus be kept invested to the extent 
needed to maintain ite substantially full 
continuous purchasing power. Idle savings 
could not remain idle. 


FULL UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FUNDS 
CAN SIMULTANEOUSLY BE FULL EMPLOYMENT 
FUNDS 


Social-security funds would be available 
for financing public enterprises to the extent 
of such unemployment compensation as was 
otherwise anticipated. Appropriation and 
financing of a small percentage more would 
maintain virtually full employment. 


THERE CAN BE NO MATERIAL PROBLEM IN ADMIN- 
ISTERING FULL UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION 
Full unemployment compensation involves 

registration for work and acceptance of suit- 
able work. With full unemployment com- 
pensation entailing nearly full employ- 
ment, there can be no material administra- 
tive problem. No one could sham involun- 
tary unemployment when he was receiving 
one job opportunity after another and would 
have to develop a new sham every other 
day—183 times in a year. 


TAXES FOR FULL SOCIAL SECURITY ADD NOTHING 
TO THE BURDEN OF TAXES 


Eliminating individual economic inse- 
curity, full social security—full unemploy- 
ment compensation accompanied by equiva- 
lent disability, retirement, and survivorship 
annuities—makes individual savings against 
vicissitudes unnecessary. Taxes for full 
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social security are a substitute for such savy- 
ings, not an added tax burden. 


FULL UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FACILI- 
TATES CONTINUOUSLY INCREASING PRODUC- 
TION 


The basic economic objective that we all 
want to see attained is continuously increas- 
ing production of goods and services. To 
attain this objective we must continuously 
advance the efficiency of our productive tech- 
nology and organization. We cannot get con- 
tinuously advancing efficiency as long as 
increased efficiency keeps workers hostile to 
it by carrying the threat of incomeless 
unemployment. 

To eliminate hostility of workers to in- 
creased efficiency we must eliminate the 
threat to the worker's income from increased 
efficiency. To accomplish this we must adopt 
the principle that the involuntarily unem- 
ployed worker is a worker held in reserve, 
entitled to approximately his full previous 
earnings for the full duration of his avail- 
ability for active duty. With the threat from 
increased efficiency thus eliminated, we at- 
tain a national incentive economy under 
which effective efforts can be concentrated 
upon increasing efficiency continuously. 


COORDINATED ADVANCES IN PRODUCTION AND IN 
WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS 

With full social security, incentive pro- 
grams can operate to make increased ef- 
ficiency directly profitable to both workers 
and businesses. One such program could be 
based upon bipartisan boards in industries 
giving continuing business and labor majority 
approval. A board (which would have noth- 
ing to do with bargaining between businesses 
and workers) would have the duty of work- 
ing continuously with engineers to improve 
the efficiency of its industry. Government 
financing of necessary capital additions would 
be made available at rates based upon risk. 
After the businesses had had the savings 
from these improvements available for a year, 
the labor members of a hoard would have 
the right to order advances in wages or work- 
ing conditions in the industry equal in cost 
to 80 percent of recurrent savings and 50 

t of temporary savings. 

Under such an incentive program wages 
and working conditions can advance contin- 
uously, not out of profits or increased prices 
but out of increased efficiency, 

With full social security, increased ef- 
ficiency leads to increased production. If any 
business increases its efficiency without pro- 
portionately increasing its production, it lays 
off some workers and adds the amount of 
their wages to its profits and to the wages 
and working condition of its remaining work- 
ers while the workers laid off draw full unem- 
ployment compensation. The increased ag- 
gregate income is increased purchasing power, 
in response to which new production nor- 
mally develops. 


PARTIAL SOCIAL SECURITY IS NOT A PARTIAL SUB- 
STITUTE FOR FULL SOCIAL SECURITY 


Partial social security has only slight eco- 
nomic effect. It lessens the effect of lay-offs 
on purchasing power but not on fear of im- 
pending deficient purchasing power. It does 
not end individual economic insecurity or 
hostility to increased efficiency. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO FOREIGN 

NATIONS 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Tuomas], the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Typrncs], the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McManon], and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], 
I introduce a bill to provide military as- 
sistance to foreign nations. I request 
that the bill be appropriately referred. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and lie on the table momen- 
tarily, until the Chair looks into the 
matter. 

The bill (S. 2341) to promote the for- 
eign policy and provide for the defense 
and general welfare of the United States 
by furnishing military assistance to for- 
eign nations, introduced by Mr. Con- 
NALLY (for himself and other Senators), 
was read twice by its title, and ordered 
to lie on the table. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HYDROELECTRIC 
POWER IN NEW ENGLAND STATES— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. BRIDGES submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 253) to provide for a com- 
prehensive survey to promote the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power, flood 
control, and other improvements on the 
Merrimack and Connecticut Rivers and 
such other rivers in the New England 
States where improvements are feasible, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. GILLETTE submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 653) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE—AMEND- 
MENTS . 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted two 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 5268) to amend 
certain provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to 
be printed. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENT 


Mr. McMAHON submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 4177) 
making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 


agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 


ing June 30, 1950, and for other purposes, 
the following amendment, namely; On page 
15, line 5, after the word “responsibility” 
insert the following: “: Provided further, 
That not to exceed $2,700,000 of the amount 
herein appropriated may be transferred to 
the Department of the Navy for the acquisi- 
tion, construction, and installation, at a 
location to be determined, of facilities (in- 
cluding necessary land and rights pertain- 
ing thereto) to replace existing Navy facil- 
ities at Arco, Idaho, which latter facilities 
are hereby authorized to be transferred by 
the Secretary of the Navy to the Commis- 
sion for its purposes.” 


Mr. McMAHON also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 4177, making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
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ing June 30, 1950, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 3199) making unlawful 
the requirement for the payment of a 
poll tax as a prerequisite to voting in a 
primary or other election for national 
officers, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


AMERICA AT THE CROSSROADS—AD- 
DRESS BY COL. LOUIS JOHNSON 


[Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “America at the Crossroads,” 
delivered by then Col. Louis Johnson, on 
September 8, 1941, at the Thirty-second 
Annual Convention of the International 
Claim Association, Atlantic City, N. J., which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


HOW BEST CAN WE PRESERVE WORLD 
PEACE?—ADDRESS BY JOHN RODMAN 


Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the winning 
address submitted by John Rodman, of 
Memphis, Tenn., in the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars oratorical contest, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


AN EXPERIENCE IN WASHINGTON— 
ARTICLE BY WILLIAM HAWLEY a 


[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “An Experience in Washington,” by 
William Hawley, editor of the Baldwin (Wis.) 
Bulletin, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE MAN WHO PAYS 


[Mr. MUNDT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Man Who Pays,” published in 
the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald, and a quo- 
tation from a speech by Senator Benjamin 
Harvey Hill in the United States Senate on 
March 27, 1878, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


MINDING OUR OWN BUSINESS—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM PITTSBURGH PRESS 


[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial en- 
titled “Minding Our Own Business Still 
World’s Best Plan,” written by E. T. Leech, 
editor of the Pittsburgh Press, and published 
in the July 24, 1949, issue of that newspaper, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


CITATION FOR DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF 
LAWS CONFERRED UPON SENATOR 
MYERS AND HIS COMMENCEMENT AD- 
DRESS AT LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 


[Mr. O'CONOR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the citation 
for doctor of laws conferred upon Senator 
Myers, and his commencement address at 
Loyola University, Baltimore, July 24, 1949, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


FINANCIAL AID TO BRITAIN—EDITORIAL 
FROM WALL STREET JOURNAL 


[Mr. WILLIAMS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Sympton, Not Cause,” relating to 
Senator Kem’s proposal respecting aid to 
Britain, published in the Wall Street Journal 
of July 27, 1949, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

PHONY WAR SCARES—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 


[Mr. JENNER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Phony War Scares,” from the Wash- 
ington Daily News of July 27, 1949, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
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HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS—COMMENTS BY ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous, consent to have printed 
in the body of the Rrconp at this point 
a statement which I have prepared and 
the comments of the Atomic Energy 
Commission respecting the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations affecting that 
agency. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and comments were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN L. M'CLELLAN, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 
TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Senator Jon L. MCCLELLAN, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, released today 
a letter from Mr. David E. Lilienthal, Chair- 
man of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, received in response to a re- 
quest from the committee for comments 
concerning the application of recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission affecting 
the AEC. 

The Chairman of the Commission states 
that many of the recommendations in the 
report on general management “have more 
particular application to the regular execu- 
tive departments than to a new and rela- 
tively specialized agency such as the Atomic 
Energy Commission,” pointing out that there 
is no independent statutory authority which 
has been granted to any of the divisions 
within the AEC, and there are no inter- 
ruptions in the line of authority from the 
Commission and general manager down 
through the agency. He further states that 
“we believe that the special nature of the 
responsibilities of the AEC make it proper 
that it continue to report directly to the 
President” due to specific functions dele- 
gated to it by the Congress through the 
President. 

In approving the report on personnel man- 
agement, the Chairman states that it holds 
“great possibilities for improving and 
strengthening a merit system in the execu- 
tive branch, and for enhancing the effec- 
tiveness of the Civil Service Commission to 
this end,” and informed the committee that 
“the AEC inaugurated a new personnel pol- 
icy on January 9, 1949, which endorses, 
through application, the philosophy and 
basic recommendations of Report No. 2 by 
placing the responsibility for good personnel 
management primarily on operating officials.” 

The Commission is also in full agreement 
with recommendations of Report No. 3, to 
consolidate and coordinate the housekeep- 
ing functions of government, stating that, 
“certainly the Federal Property Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949 embodies a very 
complete adoption of these proposals, and 
should eliminate particularly the former 
confusions and delays attendant on procure- 
ment and property disposal through divers 
agencies.” 

Expressing general agreement with pro- 
cedural recommendations in the report on 
budgeting and accounting, the Commission 
specifically approves recommendations 1 and 
2, relative to the establishment of a per- 
formance budget, and for an immediate and 
complete survey by the Congress of appro- 
priation structures. In commenting on cer- 
tain recommendations of the task force re- 
port on accounting, the Chairman indicates 
that the AEC has already placed in effect 
budget and accounting system practices sim- 
ilar to those recommended, and makes the 
following observations: ` 

“Benefits which should be obtained from 
their adoption, however, have been seriously 
limited by the complicated. appropriations 
structure under which the AEC at present 
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operates. The AEC has, therefore, after con- 
sultation with the Bureau of the Budget and 
the General Accounting Office, recommended 
to the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees in connection with its 1950 ap- 
propriation on a merger with that appropri- 
ation of all prior fiscal year appropriations 
to the Commission. This merger of appro- 
priations would enable the Atomic Energy 
Commission to prepare its budgets and ac- 
count to the Congress for its expenditures 
on a sound program and cost-accounting 
basis rather than in terms of annual appro- 
priations. We are hopeful that this merger 
of funds, which has been recommended by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, will 
be adopted by the Congress.” 

The AEC is opposed to recommendation 
No. 10 of this report, calling for an Account- 
ant General in the Treasury Department, 
stating that “we see considerable benefit in 
continuing the present joint program of the 
General Accounting Office, the Treasury De- 
partment, and the Bureau of the Budget to 
examine and overhaul the Government's ac- 
counting practices. We believe that sub- 
stantial results have been achieved thus far 
by this joint program.” 

With reference to the report on Federal- 
State relations, approval is expressed to the 
proposed creation of a continuing agency to 
study and furnish information and guidance 
on Federal-State relations (recommendation 
No. 5). In this connection, the Commission 
states that: 

“Problems that arise in this area out of 
AEC operations include the question of pay- 
ment in lieu of taxes to local governments, 
the problem of financial aid to local school 
facilities bearing the burden of enrollment 
of children of AEC project employees, and 
law enforcement on project sites. The 
Atomic Energy Commission could benefit 
greatly from a study of these preblems on a 
Government-wide basis.” 

In regard to the report on Federal research 
activities, the AEC strongly advocates ap- 
proval of the proposal that “the President 
be granted authority to coordinate research 
and to strengthen interdepartmental com- 
mittee organization for this purpose, and 
that a National Science Foundation be estab- 
lished,” commenting that “enactment of the 
former recommendation seems to us essen- 
tial to the planning of a long-range, coordi- 
nated Federal research program” which the 
Chairman states “would rescue Government 
conducted or sponsored research from the 
position of stepchild, which it presently oc- 
cupies in numerous agencies.” 

The full text of the letter from Mr. Lilien- 
thal follows: 


UNITED STATES ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., July 22, 1949. 
Hon. JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, 

Senate Office Building. 

Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: This is in fur- 
ther reply to your letter of May 23, requesting 
the comments of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion relative to the reports of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, legislative proposals re- 
sulting therefrom, and their actual or pros- 
pective application to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, 

The reports of the Hoover Commission 
which seem to cut across the whole executive 
branch and bear particularly on the admin- 
istration of the Atomic Energy Commission 
are five: 

Report No. 1—General management of the 
executive branch, 

Report No. 2—Personnel management, 

Report No. 3—Office of General Services 
(supply activities), . 

wi ced No. 7—Budgeting and accounting, 
an 
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Report No, 18—Federal-State relations and 
Federal research. 

Initially, we would like to emphasize the 
importance of the following principles under- 
lying the reports, particularly report No. 1: 
(1) a direct line of responsibility from the 
head of an agency down through the organi- 
zation, and direct responsibility of the agency 
head to the President; (2) the necessity of 
providing the agency head with «thority 
commensurate with his responsibility, in- 
cluding authority to delegate authority and 
establish, within broad limits, the most ef- 
fective internal organization; (3) the neces- 
sity of freedom from unduly detailed and 
rigid statutes and regulations controlling ad- 
ministrative procedures; (4) the necessity of 
consolidating presently overlapping and du- 
plicative functions of different agencies of 
the executive branch. 

Turning, with this background comment, 
to the specific recommendations of report 
No. 1, we have found many of them to have 
more particular application to the regular 
executive departments than to a new and 
relatively specialized agency such as the 
Atomic Energy Commission. For example, 
there is no independent statutory authority 
which has been granted to any of the divi- 
sions within the AEC, and there are no in- 
terruptions in the line of authority from 
the Commission and General Manager down 
through the agency, The Atomic Energy Act 
establishes four divisions and specifies that 
these divisions shall exercise such of the 
Commission’s powers as the Commission may 
determine. Additional divisions have been 
created by the Commission to meet its needs. 
Recently, a new Division of Reactor Develop- 
ment has been established to meet the re- 
quirements of a new program. 

A major recommendation of the first re- 
port is that agencies be regrouped and con- 
solidated, as nearly as possible by purpose 
and function, into about one-third the pres- 
ent number, in order to reduce the unwork- 
able number of agencies which divide their 
responsibilities and report independently to 
the President. We believe that the special 
nature of the responsibilities of AEC make 
it proper that it continue to report directly 
to the President. Moreover, the Atomic 
Energy Act specifically sets forth certain 
functions of the President in relation to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The members 
of the Commission and the General Manager 
are appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
the President designates one member as 
chairman of the Commission. The act pro- 
vides that the President shall be the ulti- 
mate arbiter in the event that the Military 
Establishment concludes that any action— 
proposed action—or failure to act of the 
Commission, in matters relating to military 
applications is adverse to the responsibili- 
ties of the military. The President deter- 
mines at least once a year the quantities of 
fissionable material to be produced by the 
Commission, The President’s approval is re- 
quired before the Commission determines 
material other than uranium and thorium 
to be “source material”; also, the President 
has specific authority with respect to the 
production of atomic bombs, atomic-bomb 
parts, or other military weapons utilizing 
fissionable materials, and with respect to 
the transfer of fissionable materials or weap- 
ons from the Commission to the armed 
forces. He may also authorize the armed 
forces to manufacture or acquire equipment 
and devices utilizing fissionable material or 
atomic energy as a military weapon. Other 
sections of the act provide for reports to 
the President, the transfer of property to the 
Commission by the President, and the ex- 
emption of the Commission by the President 
from certain provisions of law relating to 
contracts. 

Serious duplications by the Atomic Energy 
Commission of the functions of other agen- 
cies appear to be unlikely, in view of the 
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unique functions of the AEC, and the exclu- 
sive authority of the Commission to carry 
out most of the purposes named in the 
Atomic Energy Act. 

Although it is not entirely clear from the 
reports, we assume it is not the intention 
of the reports to reduce the present multi- 
headed commissions and agencies such as 
AEC to a single head. The present five-man 
Commission and General Manager, serving as 
the chief administrative and executive officer 
of AEC, appear to constitute an organization 
consistent with the objectives of report 
No. 1. 

With regard to legislation, we note that 
S. 942 and H. R. 2613 provide a highly de- 
sirable clarification of responsibility and au- 
thority within the executive branch. While 
many of their provisions appear to be covered 
by the authority of the President under the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, these bills, if 
enacted, would provide a well-defined back- 
ground for both reorganization and future 
administration of the executive branch. 
Our understanding is that the “staff assist- 
ants” who would be appointed by the agency 
head, as provided by section 203 (b) of 
8. 942 and H. R. 2613, would not include the 
principal executive officer of an agency, such 
as our General Manager, who is appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. This conclusion 
is supported by the description of such as- 
sistants by function contained in section 
205. 

We believe that the recommendations and 
philosophy of Report No. 2 on Personnel 
Management hold great possibilities for im- 
proving and strengthening a merit system in 
the executive branch, and for enhancing the 
effectiveness of the Civil Service Commission 
to this end. The proposals of both the 
majority and minority views in the report 
seem to us workable, and would represent a 
marked improvement over the present general 
pattern of personnel administration. The 
AEC inaugurated a new personnel policy on 
January 9, 1949, which endorses, through ap- 
plication, the philosophy and basic recom- 
mendations of Report No. 2 by placing the 
responsibility for good personnel manage- 
ment primarily on operating officials. 

We are in full agreement with the recom- 
mendations of Report No. 3 of the Com- 
mission on Organization to consolidate and 
coordinate the housekeeping functions of 
government. Certainly the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 em- 
bodies a very complete adoption of these pro- 
posals, and should eliminate particularly the 
former confusions and delays attendant on 
procurement and property disposal through 
divers agencies. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is in gen- 
eral agreement with the procedural recom- 
mendations in Report No. 7 on Budgeting 
and Accounting. Three of the recommenda- 
tions in that report would make significant 
contributions to the solution of important 
problems in the fiscal area, They are rec- 
ommendation No. 1, which calls for the estab- 
lishment of a performance budget, recom- 
mendation No. 2, which calls for an im- 
mediate and complete survey by.the Congress 
of the appropriation structures, and recom- 
mendation No. 12, which endorses certain 
recommendations of the task force report on 
accounting. The Atomic Energy Commission 
has already placed in effect in its budget and 
accounting system practices similar to those 
recommended. 

Benefits which should be obtained from 
their adoption, however, have been seriously 
limited by the complicated appropriations 
structure under which the AEC at present 
operates. The AEC has, therefore, after con- 
sultation with the Bureau of the Budget and 
the General Accounting Office, recommended 
to the House and Senate Appropriations 
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Committees in connection with its 1950 ap- 
propriation a merger with that appropriation 
of all prior fiscal year appropriations to the 
Commission. This merger of appropriations 
would enable the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to prepare its budgets and account to 
the Congress for its expenditures on a sound 
program and cost-accounting basis rather 
than in terms of annual appropriations. We 
are hopeful that this merger of funds, which 
has been recommended by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, will be adopted by 
the Congress. 

In connection with recommendation num- 
ber 10 of Report No. 7 calling for an Ac- 
countant General in the Treasury Depart- 
ment who would prescribe general account- 
ing methods, we would like to express our 
satisfaction with the close and helpful co- 
operation we have received from the General 
Accounting Office. Moreover, we see con- 
siderable benefit in continuing the present 
joint program of the General Accounting 
Office, the Treasury Department, and the 
Bureau of the Budget to examine and over- 
haul the Government’s accounting practices. 
We believe that substantial results have been 
achieved thus far by this joint program. 

In connection with that part of Report No. 
18 of the Commission on Organization deal- 
ing with Federal-State relations, we are in 
agreement with recommendation No. 5, call- 
ing for the creation of a continuing agency 
to study and furnish information and guid- 
ance on Federal-State relations. Problems 
that arise in this area out of AEC operations 
include the question of payment in lieu of 
taxes to local governments, the problem of 
financial aid to local school facilities bear- 
ing the burden of enrollment of children of 
AEC project employees, and law enforcement 
on project sites. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission could benefit greatly from a study of 
these problems on a Government-wide basis. 

Our final comment pertains to that part 
of Report No. 18 concerned with Federal re- 
search activities. In this field there is the 
possibility that work sponsored or financed 
by AEC might well duplicate similar work 
undertaken by other agencies. Consequent- 
ly, we heartily concur in the recommenda- 
tions of the research section of Report No. 18 
that the President be granted authority to 
coordinate research and to strengthen inter- 
departmental committee organization for 
this purpose, and that a National Science 
Foundation be established. Enactment of 
the former recommendation seems to us es- 
sential to the planning of a long-range, co- 
ordinated Federal research program. The 
latter recommendation, the establishment 
of a National Science Foundation, would be 
a recognition of the importance of science 
to government, and would rescue Govern- 
ment-conducted or sponsored research from 
the position of stepchild, which it presently 
occupies in numerous agencies, 

We will be glad to prepare any further in- 
formation you may wish from us. 

We have not been advised by the Bureau 
of the Budget as to its views on the reports 
of the Commission on Organization or re- 
lated legislation, 

Sincerely yours, 
UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY 


NOMINATION OF GEORGIA LUSK TO WAR 
CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I want to commend the nomination of 
Mrs. Georgia Lusk by the President to 
be a member of the War Claims Commis- 
sion. The President could have made no 
finer appointment. He could have made 
no appointment which would be truly a 
recognition of the excellent public serv- 
ice that women can and have given, 
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Georgia Lusk is a symbol of conscien- 
tious and capable service in the Federal 
Government. It was my privilege to serve 
with her in the House of Representatives 
and I know first-hand of her splendid 
character and of her outstanding ability 
as a Federal legislator. Iam equally con- 
fident that she can match her legislative 
performance with as excellent service in 
the executive department. 

The women of America can well be 
proud of Georgia Lusk. They can be sure 
that her service will reflect the greatest 
credit upon them and will increase pub- 
lic confidence in the ability of women to 
perform important public service. 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 4830) making appropria- 
tions for foreign aid for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
line 3, after the numerals, to strike out 
the comma and the words “of which not 
to exceed $125,000 shall be available for 
expenditures of a confidential character 
(other than entertainment) under the 
direction of the Administrator or the 
Deputy Administrator, who shall make 
a certificate of the amount of each such 
expenditure which he may think it ad- 
visable not to specify, and every such 
certificate shall be deemed a sufficient 
ped for the amount therein speci- 

ed.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 3, after the word “exchange”, to 
strike out “$3,568,470,000” and insert 
“$3,628,380,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 4, after the words “of which”, to in- 
sert “(1) the amount required to finance 
the procurement of surplus agricultural 
products (determined surplus by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture) of the kinds and 
in the quantities set out in the Economic 
Cooperation Administration budget justi- 
fication submitted to the Senate shall be 
eon only for such financing, and 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment which was offered in execu- 
tive session in the Committee on Appro- 
priations, so I am informed. I am ad- 
vised that there were no hearings on this 
amendment. I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is legis- 
lation upon an appropriation bill. It is 
my understanding that notice was given 
on July 12 by the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN] of a motion to suspend 
the rule. He thereby recognized the fact 
that it is legislation upon an appropria- 
tion bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unless Sen- 
ators wish to argue the point of order, 
the Chair is prepared to rule. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, it 
is true that I filed the required notice 
under the rule, because I could not defi- 
nitely know how the Chair might rule if 
the point of order were raised against 
this amendment. However, I invite the 
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attention_of the Chair that this is an 
amendmént to a legislative provision in 
the bill as the bill came over from the 
House. 

Immediately following this language is 
the following language: “not to exceed 
$500,000.” And the Senate committee 
has changed the amount to $200,000 
“shall be available for expenditures of a 
confidential character.” 

Mr. President, this is a limitation. It 
is a restriction on the use of funds, and 
therefore it is just as much legislation as 
is the limitation or restriction which I 
would place upon the use of funds by this 
amendment. This is an amendment of 
a legislative provision, and I insist that 
the amendment is germane to the pro- 
vision of the bill which it amends. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, in reply, 
I may say I am not discussing the ques- 
tion of germaneness; I am discussing 
what seems to me to be very clear and 
plain. There can be no question about 
the language, which says: 

(1) the amount required to finance the 
procurement of surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts (determined surplus by the Secretary 
of Agriculture) of the kinds and in the 
quantities set out in the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration budget justification 
submitted to the Senate shall be available 
only for such financing. 


Clearly that is legislation upon an ap- 
propriation bill. The books are full of 
precedents to the effect that on an ap- 
propriation bill of this kind legislation 
cannot be added. I am certain that the 
point of order should be sustained. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. ; 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Would the point of 
order, if sustained at this point, send the 
bill back to committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would 
not. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the point of or- 
der is sustained, will a further point of 
order be in order against the whole bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
rule which was read yesterday, if any 
Senator makes a point of order against 
the whole bill on the ground that it con- 
tains legislative matter in violation of 
the rule, if the point of order is sus- 
tained the bill must go back to the 
committee. However, the point of or- 
der must be made against the entire 
bill, and not against any individual 
amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is the point 
I wished to have made clear. The whole 
bill is full of legislation; and if I may 
not have the opportunity to add further 
legislation, since it is more of a legisla- 
tive bill than an appropriation bill, not- 
withstanding the amount in it—— 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON, Isuggest that the lan- 
guage in question is in effect, if not in 
the usual terminology of a limitation, a 
limitation upon the expenditure of so 
much of the appropriated funds as may 
be measured by the amount of agricul- 
tural commodities indicated in the lan- 
guage, and nothing more. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
that was my interpretation of the 
amendment. It is a limitation on an ap- 
propriation bill, and not legislation. But 
if the Chair holds that it is legislation, 
then I raise the question, first, of ger- 
maneness, because it is an amendment 
to a legislative provision of the bill, and 
I think if it is germane to that provi- 
sion, it is properly in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
rule, ordinarily when a point of order 
is made against an amendment on the 
ground that it is not germane to the 
provisions of the bill, that question must 
be submitted to the Senate for decision. 
In this case the Senator who is sponsor- 
ing the amendment in opposition to the 
point of order is making the point that 
it is germane. While that presents the 
question in a little different form, the 
Chair feels that probably the proper 
interpretation of the spirit of the rule 
would require submission to the Senate 
of the question of germaneness. 

On the question of whether or not the 
amendment is legislation, the Chair feels 
that under the precedents a limitation is 
in a sense a prohibition against the ex- 
penditure of certain parts of an appro- 
priation. This amendment is a require- 
ment that out of a general lump sum 
appropriation a certain amount shall be 
expended for definite purposes. Under 
the precedents that is legislation on an 
appropriation bill, because it changes 
existing law, the existing law being the 
ECA authority under which this appro- 
priation is made. However, the ques- 
tion of germaneness must be submitted 
first, before the Chair passes on the other 
question. It may be unnecessary to pass 
on the other question, depending upon 
how the Senate decides the question of 
germaneness of this amendment. That 
question must be decided without debate. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Assuming that the 
amendment is germane, in view of the 
ruling just made by the distinguished 
Vice President, that would not prevent 
the Chair from holding that it is still 
out of order because it is legislation upon 
an appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If it is ger- 
mane to a legislative provision already 
in the bill, and the Senate should so de- 
cide, that would preclude any ruling on 
the question as to whether or not it is 
legislation. 

The question now is, Is the amendment 
germane to the provisions of the bill to 
which it is attached? That question 
must be decided without debate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll, 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Bridges Chapman 
Anderson Butler Connally 
Baldwin Byrd Cordon 
Brewster Cain Donnell 
Bricker Capehart Douglas 


Downey Johnston, S. C. Myers 
Dulles Kefauver Neely 
Ecton Kem O'Conor 
Ellender Kerr O'Mahoney 
Ferguson Kilgore Pepper 
Flanders Knowland Robertson 
Frear Langer Russell 
Fulbright Lodge Saltonstall 
George Long Schoeppel 
Gillette Lucas Smith, Maine 
Graham McCarran Sparkman 
Green McCarthy Stennis 
Gurney McClellan Taft 
Hayden McGrath Thomas, Okla, 
Hendrickson McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Hickenlooper McMahon Thye 
Bill Magnuson Tobey 
Hoey Martin Tydings 
Holland Maybank Vandenberg 
Hunt Miller atkins 
Ives Millikin Wherry 
Jenner Morse Wiley 
Johnson, Colo. Mundt Williams 
Johnson, Tex. Murray Young 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Am I correct in my 
understanding that insofar as the lan- 
guage contained in line 4 on page 4 of 
the bill is concerned, the question now 
before the Senate is whether that lan- 
guage is germane to the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is whether it is germane to the pro- 
vision of the bill to which it is added—not 
germane to the whole bill, but the part 
of the bill to which it is an amendment. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understand that ques- 
tion is not debatable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the 
rule. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that it may be 
debated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the request of 
the Senator from Illinois contemplate 
that the rule prohibiting debate on this 
matter shall be waived as to all Members 
of the Senate? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would so interpret the request. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wondered whether 
the Senator from Illinois requested 
unanimous consent that he debate it or 
that the whole rule be suspended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
understood that the request was that the 
question of germaneness be debated by 
the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Then I have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like to 
submit a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If unanimous con- 
sent is granted for debate on this ques- 
tion, may the debate be had on the entire 
bill, or would the debate have to be re- 
stricted to this one issue? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would think that if the question of the 
germaneness of this one amendment is 
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to be submitted for debate, the debate 
would be limited to that one issue. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is what I 
wished to determine. 

Mr. President, I desire to submit an- 
other parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Would a discus- 
sion or debate explaining the amendment 
and what it does be regarded as proper 
under the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement, in order to determine the 
germaneness of the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the 
Chair state that when a parliamentary 
question is raised, which is to be passed 
on by the Chair, it is within the discre- 
tion of the Chair to decide whether he 
will listen to debate on the question; but 
the debate must be confined to the point 
of order on which the Chair is passing. 

In this case the Senate has to pass 
on the question of germaneness, which 
is a parliamentary question on this par- 
ticular amendment. If debate is to be 
had on the question of the germaneness 
of the amendment, which is a parliamen- 
tary question to be passed on by the 
Senate, rather than the Chair, the Chair 
would feel that the debate should be 
limited to that question. 

The debate might involve discussion 
as to how it is related to the language 
of the bill to which it is added, how it is 
relevant or irrelevant, and so forth, as 
regards the question of germaneness. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the unanimous-consent request for 
a moment, in order to submit another 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I made a point of order 
against this language, on the ground 
that it was legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. I cannot understand how an- 
other Senator can take me off my feet 
through an inquiry whether certain 
language is germane or not germane, 
and then have the Chair proceed to 
place the question of germaneness before 
the Senate, without first passing on the 
point of order which was made, by the 
Senator from Illinois and which seems to 
me to be the pending question before the 
Senate. 

I should like to have the Chair's ruling 
on that situation, because to my mind 
this presents a most unusual and rather 
confused parliamentary problem, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will undertake to state that matter inso- 
far as he can. 

A while ago the Chair stated that 
under the rule as to the germaneness of 
an amendment, which requires that the 
question be submitted to the Senate, 
ordinarily the point of order is made 
that it is not germane. That, in the 
opinion of the Chair, might have been 
what the Senate had in mind when it 
adopted the rule. When that question 
is raised, it must be submitted to the 
Senate without debate. It has priority 
over other points of order, according to 
a decision of the Senate itself on a for- 
mer occasion, where, under the same 
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circumstances, a point of order was not 
made against the amendment on the 
ground it was not germane, but was 
made under the circumstances here, 
suggested by those who were supporting 
the amendment, that it was germane. 
On a yea-and-nay vote, the Chair was 
overruled by the Senate, the Senate it- 
self holding that the question had to 
be submitted to the Senate, and that it 
had priority over other points of order. 

The Chair based his ruling upon that 
one decision of the Senate, itself. The 
Chair does not feel that he can overrule 
that decision of the Senate itself on 
that point, although the Chair still is a 
little bit confused about how the spon- 
sors of an amendment can make the 
point of order that it is germane, when 
nobody has made the point of order that 
it is not. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is the point ex- 
actly, Mr. President, that I am trying to 
come to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Just a moment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Illinois is going to debate 
this question without permitting any- 
body else to do so, I demand the regular 
order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois submitted a further 
parliamentary inquiry to the Chair, 
The Chair is hearing the Senator, and 
the Chair will, on the point of order, 
hear all Senators who want to be heard. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am sorry if I seem to 
have strayed a little from the point of 
order, but I was trying to hold to the 
text and to obtain from the Chair some 
information with respect to the prece- 
dents, in what seems to me to be a very 
unusual situation. I am not completely 
familiar with past decisions or prece- 
dents. Whatever the precedent has 
been, it seems to me that sooner or later 
it will be overturned. 

I shall not take an appeal from the 
decision of the Chair at this time, but 
it is a very unusual situation for one 
who has made a point of order to be 
taken off his feet by someone who 
merely suggests that the amendment is 
germane, who does not even suggest to 
the Chair that the point of order of 
germaneness is raised, but merely partic- 
ipates in the colloquy, and the Chair 
immediately assumes germaneness to be 
an issue, and takes the Senator from 
Illinois from the floor. 

Mr. President, I am going to withdraw 
my unanimous consent request. Let the 
Senate vote on whether the amendment 
is or is not germane, without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to say in regard to this matter 
that it is an unusual situation, there 
can be no question about that. The 
Chair thinks the rule contemplated that 
a point of order would be made against 
an amendment on the ground of its not 
being germane, and that thereupon it 
would be submitted to the Senate. Un- 
less the point of order is made against an 
amendment on the ground that it is not 
germane, it is not in question as to 
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whether it is in order or not, and no 
amendment is questioned unless a point 
of order is made. No matter how much 
the rules of the Senate may be violated, 
if some Senator does not make a point of 
order, the Chair has no jurisdiction to 
pass upon the question at all. The Sen- 
ate, however, passed on that matter on a 
former occasion, in 1943, and the Chair 
does not feel that he can arbitrarily over- 
rule the decision of the Senate itself, 
whatever he may have thought of the 
decision at the time. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. As I understood, the 
Chair stated a moment ago that, in the 
event the Senate holds the amendment 
to be germane, then the point of order on 
the question of its being legislation in an 
appropriation bill, cannot be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will hear argument on that. Superfi- 
cially that might seem to be so. If it is 
an amendment to a legislative provision 
in the House bill, and is germane to the 
legislative provision of the House bill, 
that would tend to cure the defect of be- 
ing legislation on an appropriation bill, if 
separately presented. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should want to argue 
that. But the net effect if that view is 
correct, is that the rule of germaneness 
by majority vote, regardless of what 
might happen, could nullify the rule re- 
specting the two-thirds requirement in 
the case of legislation on an appropria- 
tion. 

5 The VICE PRESIDENT. That might 
e. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Ishould like to have a 
restatement by the Chair. The question 
I wanted to propound to the Chair was, 
in the event the issue of germaneness 
were determined favorably, the Senate 
kolding the amendment to be germane, 
then a point of order against the amend- 
ment, as I understood the Chair, would 
not lie, because decision that it is ger- 
mane would preclude the point of order 
raised by the Senator from Illinois as to 
Peng legislation on an appropriation 

III. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
feels that undoubtedly on its merits as a 
single proposition this amendment is 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 
But if it is legislation added to a legis- 
lative provision of the House bill, to 
which it is germane, then the question 
of its being legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill is solved, if the Senate holds it 
to be germane. 

Mr. WHERRY. So the vote on ger- 
maneness in reality would settle the issue 
of whether it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill; would it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
thinks so. In other words, if this is a 
germane amendment to a legislative pro- 
vision of the House bill, then the point of 
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order would not lie against it as legisla- 
tion on the appropriation bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. I may suggest to the 
Chair that the provision of paragraph 4 
of rule XVI applies only to amendments 
offered on the floor, and does not apply 
to amendments offered by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. The Committee 
on Appropriations frequently puts into 
appropriation bills items which are not 
germane to the other provisions of the 
bill. It seems that paragraph 2 of rule 
XVI is intended to limit the Committee 
on Appropriations. In paragraph 2 
there is no provision with respect to ger- 
maneness. I merely want to suggest to 
the Chair that the question of germane- 
ness applies only to amendments offered 
on the floor of the Senate after the bill 
has been reported by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. After con- 
sulting with the Parliamentarian the 
Chair is inclined to conclude as follows: 

With respect to appropriation bills rule 
XVI provides: 

No amendment which proposes general 
legislation shall be received to any general 
appropriation bill, nor shall any amendment 
not germane or relevant to the subject mat- 
ter contained in the bill be received, nor 
shall any amendment to any item or clause 
of such bill be received which does not 
directly relate thereto— 


The question is, What does the rule 
mean when it says, “No amendment shall 
be received”? Does it mean that no 
amendment shall be received on the floor 
of the Senate, or does it mean that no 
amendment shall be received by the 
Senate from the committee which has 
reported the amendments? The Chair 
is unable to escape the conclusion that, 
when the rule says “No amendment 
shall be received,” it means no amend- 
ment shall be received by the Senate, and 
that that applies to committee amend- 
ments as well as to amendments offered 
from the floor. Therefore, the Chair 
thinks the point raised by the Senator 
from Ohio, while persuasive, is not well 
taken, under the precedents. The Chair, 
therefore, adheres to his original ruling. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Vote. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if the 
Chair will indulge me, I am not in the 
habit of arguing after the judge has 
ruled, but it appears to me that subsec- 
tion 4 of rule XVI applies to all amend- 
ments, whether reported by the com- 
mittee or offered from the floor. It de- 
rives from Jefferson’s Manual. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It might be 
construed to mean that while no Senator 
can offer an amendment from the floor 
which is not germane or relevant, the 
committee itself could bring in such 
amendments and offer them ad infinitum. 
The Chair does not believe that is the 
meaning of the rule. 

The question now is, Is the committee 
amendment under discussion germane? 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been demanded. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Let us see 
whether the Senate wants the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Massachusetts will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. While I think 
the answer is clear, I should like to have 
a statement from the Chair. The ques- 
tion before the Senate now is the ques- 
tion of the germaneness of the amend- 
ment. If the amendment is later de- 
clared by a majority vote to be germane, 
then there will be debate on the merits 
of the amendment, and another vote on 
the amendment. Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senate 
votes that the amendment is not ger- 
mane, of course it is out; there are no 
more points of order with reference to 
it. If the Senate votes that the amend- 
ment is germane, it is subject to debate, 
like any other amendment. 

The question is, Is the amendment 
germane? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
“yea” vote will sustain the germaneness 
of the amendment; will it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. An affirma- 
tive vote is in favor of the germaneness 
of the amendment. A negative vote is 
against the germaneness of the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLAND]. If he were present and vot- 
ing he would vote “yea.” If I were at 
liberty to vote I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. a 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EastLAND], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpnrey], and the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. MCFARLAND] are absent on 
public business. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. TAYLOR] 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
WITHERS] are unavoidably detained. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmitH] is absent because of illness. If 
present and voting, the Senator from New 
Jersey would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is detained on official business. 

The result was—yeas 54, nays 32, as 


follows: 

YEAS—54 
Aiken Ecton Johnston, S. O 
Baldwin Ellender Kem 
Brewster Ferguson Kerr 
Bricker 
Bridges Fulbright McCarran 
Butler rge McCarthy 
Byrd Gillette McClellan 
Cain Gurney McKellar 
Capehart Hendrickson Martin 
Chapman Hickenlooper Maybank 
Cordon Miller 
Donnell Jenner Millikin 
Downey Johnson, Colo. Mundt 


Murray Smith, Maine Watkins 
Robertson Wherry 
Russell Wiley 
Saltonstall Thomas, Okla. Williams 
Schoeppel ye Young 
NAYS—32 

Anderson Ives Morse 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Myers 
Do Kefauver Neely 
Dulles Kilgore O'Conor 
Flanders Knowland O'Mahoney 
Graham Lodge Pepper 
Green Long Thomas, Utah 
Hayden Lucas Tobey 

i McGrath Tydings 
Holland McMahon Vandenberg 

t uson 
NOT VOTING—10 

Chavez Malone Taylor 
Eastland Reed Withers 
Humphrey Smith, N. J. 
McFarland Sparkman 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this 
question the yeas are 54, the nays are 
32, and the Senate holds that the amend- 
ment is germane. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I raise 
the same point of order that I raised be- 
fore, notwithstanding the vote of the 
Senate that the amendment is germane. 
I would like to know what it is germane 


to. 

Mr. President, the language of the 
amendment is “the amount required to 
finance the procurement of surplus ag- 
ricultural products * * * of the 
kinds and in the quantities set out in the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
budget justification submitted to the 
Senate shall be available only for such 
financing,” and so forth. There is not 
a single line or syllable about surplus 
agriculture products in the House bill. 

The Chair has held, as I understood 
him to rule a moment ago, that this par- 
ticular provision must be germane to a 
legislative provision which has been in- 
corporated in the bill by the House. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Senate 
has voted the amendment to be germane 
I seriously contend that the particular 
amendment is not germane to anything 
that was in the House bill appearing be- 
fore this amendment was written in by 
the committee. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LUCAS. One moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Sen- 
ator from Illinois addressing a parlia- 
mentary inquiry to the Chair? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
did not hold that the amendment was 
germane. The Senate voted that it was, 
and the Senate will have to decide what 
itis germane to. It is not a question for 
the Chair. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, notwith- 
standing what the Senate decided, I am 
still making the point of order that the 
language we are now discussing is legis- 
lation upon an appropriation bill, and 
notwithstanding the fact that the Sen- 
ate has declared that it is germane to 
something in the bill—nobody knows 
what—it is still subject to the point of 
order, because there is an absolute dis- 
tinction between the question of ger- 
maneness of an amendment and the 
question of its being legislation upon an 
appropriation bill. It is still my studied 
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opinion that the mere fact that the Sen- 
ate has ruled that it is germane does not 
automatically decide that this language 
in the bill does not deviate from existing 
law or is not legislation upon an appro- 
priation bill. I still make the point of 
order that it is legislation upon an ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. President, if by this method a Sen- 
ator can come before the Senate and 
submit a question of germaneness upon 
every phase of an appropriation bill, or 
any other measure that is before the 
Senate, it will be possible to bypass abso- 
lutely the two-thirds rule, under which 
it is necessary to have a vote of two- 
thirds to sustain an amendment which 
proposes legislation on an appropriation 
bill, All a Senator would have to do, 
if he had a majority with him, would 
be to suggest that an amendment was 
germane, and if he could get the majority 
to say that it was germane, then there 
would be nullified and abrogated the 
two-thirds rule, which has been in ex- 
istence at least ever since the Senator 
from Illinois has been a Member of the 
Senate, and was the rule long before 
that. 

Mr, President, a dangerous precedent 
is being set. I submit we might just as 
well forget about the two-thirds rule if 
my point of order is not sustained. 

Mr. President, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Senate has voted that 
the amendment is germane, I submit 
that action of the Senate in no wise af- 
fects the question of legislation upon an 
appropriation bill. There could be in an 
appropriation bill many things which are 
germane, which would be in an entirely 
separate category when it comes to the 
question of legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, as 
one Member of the Senate who expressed 
the opinion that the amendment was ger- 
mane, I wish to say that my decision on 
that issue was based upon my under- 
standing that the House had sent to the 
Senate a bill authorizing the appropria- 
tion of a given number of dollars to buy 
various supplics for the cooperative 
countries who hold membership in 
OEEC. When the Committee on Appro- 
priations took testimony on the bill, we 
asked the Administrator to indicate to 
us what those supplies would be, and he 
indicated that some of them, quite a sub- 
stantial number of them, would be farm 
supplies, that others would be machinery, 
that some would be loans, and some 
would be services. Therefore, I felt that 
when the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas offered an amendment direct- 
ing the Administrator to purchase the 
amount of farm supplies contemplated 
in the House bill, which the Administra- 
tor had indicated to us in his tentative 
estimate he was inclined to purchase, it 
was germane to the program we were 
considering. 

I do not care to argue the new point, 
that the amendment is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. I have been pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that it con- 
formed to the Ramseyer rule, under 
which we can put into an appropriation 
bill legislation which limits the expendi- 
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ture of funds. Whether this limits the 
expenditure of funds I would not like to 
say, for one reason because the Ad- 
ministrator has informed us that his 
estimates of the needs of the farm prod- 
ucts were in the first place tentative, sub- 
ject to revision as further crop reports 
come from Europe and, secondly, that 
they were based upon an estimate of ap- 
proximately $4,000,000,000, and we have 
cut the total appropriation by more than 
$400,000,000. Therefore he claims that 
it would be very necessary for him to re- 
vise his tentative estimates, and perhaps 
give a lower allocation to wheat, corn, 
and cotton. 

I wish to say in all frankness, Mr. 
President, that when I first discussed 
this problem before the Senate I clearly 
indicated my opposition to the amend- 
ment. I think it is entirely undesirable. 
But that is aside from the point of 
whether or not it is germane, or whether 
or not it falls within the rule that it is 
legislation improperly upon an appro- 
priation bill. 

We are aware of the fact that the 
Secretary of Agriculture thinks this is a 
bad amendment, that it will hurt our 
farmers instead of helping them. We 
are aware of the fact that all three 
major farm organizations have very ex- 
plicitly gone on record against the 
amendment. We are aware of the fact 
that it could be used as propaganda by 
Communists, that, instead of carrying 
out a cooperative program to rehabili- 
tate our allies in western Europe, we are 
using this relief as a dumping process for 
surplus farm products, a claim which we 
have always denied. They claimed all 
along that we were not really aiming to 
help western Europe, that we were afraid 
of a depression, that we wanted to move 
surphis products abroad, and that this 
was the means we had adopted for mov- 
ing them. 

Mr. President, I simply wanted to ex- 
plain that in voting this amendment to 
be germane, and I thought it was, I in no 
sense committed myself on its merits, 
because I am very much opposed to it, 
and I hope the Senate will not adopt it, 
when it comes to vote on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the point of order raised by the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator wait a moment until the Chair 
makes a statement. The question is on 
the point of order raised by the Senator 
from Illinois, and the Chair thought the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
Was arguing the point of order rather 
than the merits of the matter. If the 
Senator from Nebraska wishes to argue 
the point of order—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Has the Senator from 
Illinois made a point of order? I did not 
hear the Senator from Illinois make a 
point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; he did 
make a point of order. 

Mr. WHERRY. When I indicated I 
wished to make a parliamentary inquiry, 
I wanted to ask whether the Senator 
from Illinois had made a point of order. 
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I did not hear him make a point of order 
that the item was legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. If he has made such 
a point of order I should like to speak on 
it for a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
ready to rule on the point of order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is the point of order 
not debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is debata- 
ble if the Chair desires to hear arguments 
on the point of order, but the Chair is 
ready to rule on the point of order, and 
does not feel that it is necessary to hear 
any further arguments on that point. 

Mr. WHERRY. The majority leader 
was given plenty of time to present his 
argument in favor of the point of order. 
Therefore it certainly seems that equal 
opportunity should be afforded other 
Senators to answer the points he has 
made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, If the Chair 
is prepared to overrule the point of order 
made by the majority leader, what is the 
use of arguing? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is not the point 
I make, Mr. President. When one Sena- 
tor is recognized by the Presiding Of- 
ficer to make a point of order and to pre- 
sent arguments in favor of his point of 
order, I certainly feel that equal oppor- 
tunity should be afforded Senators who 
are opposed to the point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule pro- 
vides that it is in the discretion of the 
Chair to hear arguments on a point of 
order. The Senator from Nebraska is 
familiar with that rule. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
ready to rule, and since the Chair as- 
sumed that the Senator from Nebraska 
was opposed to the point of order, the 
Chair felt it was not necessary to listen 
to argument against it. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Chair anticipated 
what I was going to say? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; he did. 

Mr, RUSSELL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Did not the Chair 
state before the point of order was raised 
that he was of the opinion that the point 
of order was not valid? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
stated that if the Senate voted that this 
amendment was germane, that in itself 
eliminated any further point of order 
against it. 

The Chair would like to make an ob- 
servation. There are two rather appar- 
ently conflicting provisions of the rule. 
As the Chair said a while ago, it is a little 
unusual for the sponsors of an amend- 
ment to make the point of order that it 
is germane when no Senator had made 
the point of order that it is not germane. 
The decisions of the Chair are usually 
made on the points of order made against 
an amendment to or a provision of the 
bill. But under the precedent referred 
to, when a similar situation arose, the 
Senate voted on the question, and held 
that the matter was germane, although 
the point of order against its germane- 
ness was not made, 
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There are two theories about the 
question of legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill and the limitation of language 
in an appropriation bill. Language that 
limits or prohibits the expenditure of 
money is a limitation. Language in the 
bill which affirmatively directs the exec- 
utive department how to spend money is 
not a limitation. Under the rule which 
has been long upheld by precedents and 
decisions, in a general lump sum appro- 
priation bill amendments directing that 
a portion of the money be spent for any 
specific purpose are not in order. But 
that point is not raised here. That is 
not before the Chair. It would be prop- 
erly, in connection with a point of order 
against the amendment, on the ground 
that it is legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. 

The Chair, I think, indicated—if not, 
he would now—that he thinks this is 
legislation on an appropriation bill. Un- 
doubtedly it is. But the question of the 
germaneness of that legislation to some 
other legislative provision in the bill had 
to be submitted to the Senate. The 
Senate has decided that it is germane. 
It is not for the Chair to say what it is 
germane to. The Senate decided it was 
germane to something, and that, of 
course, has to stand as the ruling of the 
Senate. Therefore, the Senate having 
decided that question in the affirmative, 
the point of order that it is legislation, 
and therefore in violation of the rules, 
must be overruled because the Senate 
held by its vote that if it is legislation— 
and by implication it might be held that 
the Senate voted that it is legislation, 
but that it is germane to some other leg- 
islative provision in the bill—the Chair 
is compelled to overrule the point of 
order made by the Senator from Illinois, 

The Chair acknowledges the confusion 
by which this rule seems to be sur- 
rounded, growing out of a previous de- 
cision of the Senate, but the Chair can- 
not help that. 

The question now is on the amend- 
ment itself. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Chair permit a parliamentary inquiry in 
connection with the ruling just made? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. So that Senators may 
be informed about the future course, 
does the ruling of the Chair mean that 
when the question of germaneness is 
raised by the proponent of an amend- 
ment and settled in the affirmative, that 
shall be held conclusively to mean that 
the decision of the Senate was that it 
was not only germane, but germane to a 
legislative provision which came over 
from the House of Representatives in 
the bill, and that, therefore, the ques- 
tion of the matter in issue being legisla- 
tion is not subject to be raised as a point 
of order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
inclined to the opinion—not rendering 
any decision, however—that if the ques- 
tion of the germaneness of any amend- 
ment to an appropriation bill is submit- 
ted to the Senate, and the Senate votes 
that it is germane, that ends it so far as 
any objection to it on the ground that it 
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is legislation on an appropriation bill is 
concerned. That may be a ridiculous 
parliamentary situation, but that seems 
to be the consequence of the Senate’s 
action. 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the Chair allow a 
further observation on that point? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. It had seemed to the 
Senator from Florida that in the rule 
there were two questions presented, one 
the question of relevancy, which is de- 
cided, not by the Chair, but by a vote of 
the Senate. The second one is the ques- 
tion whether the subject involved is leg- 
islation on an appropriation bill. It did 
not seem to the Senator from Florida 
that the decision in the affirmative on 
the question of relevancy necessarily 
precluded the question of it being legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill, because, 
for example, the ruling on the question 
would be by a different tribunal. Under 
the rule itself, on the question of ger- 
maneness, the decision is by the Senate, 
but on the point of order as to whether 
the matter is legislation on an appropri- 
ation bill I had understood that the de- 
cision would be by the Chair. So they 
must be different questions. I had never 
understood that the question on the 
point of order as to a matter being legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill would be 
submitted without argument to the Sen- 
ate for its decision. Therefore, they 
must be two separate questions, and I do 
not think it necessarily follows that the 
decision of one by the Senate necessarily 
precludes the decision of the other by the 
Chair, unless, as the question I put orig- 
inally supposed, the affirmative decision 
of germaneness by the Senate is pre- 
sumed conclusively to be a decision by 
the Senate that the issue is not only rel- 
evant, but relevant to a legislative provi- 
sion which came over to the Senate from 
the House of Representatives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would state that it has been held fre- 
quently by the Senate and by the Chair— 
by the Chair, at least—that where there 
is legislative matter in an appropriation 
bill coming over from the House a legis- 
lative amendment to that legislative pro- 
posal already contained in the House bill 
is in order if germane to that particular 
matter, and the question of its germane- 
ness must be submitted to the Senate. 
That is wholly independent of the point 
that it is legislation, because that presup- 
poses that it is legislation or that it is an 
amendment embodying legislation, and 
if it is not germane to any other legisla- 
tive provision in the bill, and the Senate 
so decides, of course, that vitiates the 
amendment at once. 

But if the Senate holds, which it has 
done in this case, that it is germane 
either to the language to which it is ap- 
pended, or germane to the bill—because 
the rule itself deals with germaneness to 
the bill as well as to any particular part 
of the bill—if the Senate votes that it is 
germane, although legislation, if it is 
germane to any other legislative provi- 
sion of the bill, the Chair does not see 
how he can overrule that decision of the 
Senate by deciding that, although the 
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Senate has held that it is legislation and 
that it is germane, nevertheless the Chair 
can say that it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill, and therefore declare the 
amendment out of order. That would be 
in effect overruling the decision of the 
Senate. 

Mr. PEPPER. The point I had in mind 
was that the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations might present some matter 
in the bill with respect to which the ques- 
tion of germaneness might arise, and the 
Senate might decide the question of ger- 
maneness itself; but I had not supposed 
that it would be conclusively presumed 
that, if it were germane to a legislative 
provision, it would not be subject to the 
point of order that it is legislation if, in 
the opinion of the Chair, it were not only 
germane but also legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
whether an amendment is germane to a 
legislative provision is for the Senate to 
decide. The Senate decided that this 
amendment was germane to a legislative 
provision of the bill as it came over 
from the House. When the Senate de- 
cides that it is legislation, but that it is 
germane to the bill, the Chair cannot 
throw the amendment out on a point of 
order that it is legislation, because the 
Senate has voted that, notwithstanding 
it is legislation, it is germane to a legis- 
lative provision of the bill. 

Mr, PEPPER. The Chair did not 
suggest that under the rule the Chair 
did not submit to the Senate the ques- 
tion whether or not it is legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
does not have to submit that question. 

Mr. PEPPER. Only the question of 
relevancy was involved in the decision of 
the Senate. It seems to me that under 
the rule a second decision, as to whether 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill, 
should be made by the Chair. In that 
case, even if it were relevant to a legis- 
lative provision, it would be subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. From what 
decision of the Chair does the Senator 
appeal? 

Mr. TAFT. The decision overruling 
the point of order of the Senator from 
Illinois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Such an ap- 
peal is in order. Does the Senator wish 
to argue the appeal? 

Mr. TAFT. I appeal from the de- 
cision of the Chair for this reason: I 
am no strong partisan of either side so 
far as the amendment is concerned; but 
it seems to me that we are embarking 
on a course which will lead to the break- 
down of the rule prohibiting legislation 
on appropriation bills, I think it is an 
excellent rule. I cannot see why a point 
of order cannot be made against an 
amendment on the ground that it is 
legislation, even though it may be ger- 
mane. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is not this body en- 
titled to amend an appropriation bill 
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sent over by the House of Representa- 
tives? 
Mr. TAFT. The rule provides that— 
No amendment which proposes general 
legislation shall be received to any general 
appropriation bill. 


Mr. GEORGE. When the House has 
inserted a legislative provision—— 

Mr. TAFT. That is another question. 

Mr. GEORGE, No; it is precisely this 
question. 

Mr. TAFT. If the House has inserted 
general legislation, the amendment does 
not propose general legislation. The 
House has already done it, and we are 
developing in that field the question of 
further general legislation by amending 
the general legislation which the House 
has put in the bill. But it seems to me 
there can be no question about the 
result. 

I do not see any relation whatever be- 
tween the rule regarding general legis- 
lation and the rule regarding germane- 
ness. The English is entirely separate. 

No amendment which proposes general leg- 
islation shall be received to any general ap- 
propriation bill, nor shall any amendment 
not germane or relevant to the subject mat- 
ter contained in the bill be received. 


They are entirely distinct. There is 
no relation whatever between them so 
far as I can see. The question of ger- 
maneness is dealt with in one way by a 
vote of the Senate. Suspension of the 
rule regarding general legislation has al- 
ways been by a two-thirds vote. If we 
want to insert general legislation in an 
appropriation bill, I see no possible argu- 
ment for the claim that the two proposi- 
tions are related, and that because an 
amendment is germane it is no longer 
general legislation. The two rules are 
entirely distinct. 

I believe that if this precedent is es- 
tablished, it means an end to the rule 
which forbids general legislation on an 
appropriation bill. I think it is a very 
bad practice. It is done too much, and 
I do not think the practice should be ex- 
tended. So I appeal from the decision 
of the Chair. I feel that the Senate it- 
self should decide in this case. The 
question of general legislation is a point 
of order which can be raised regardless 
of how the Senate votes on the question 
of germaneness. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish 
to say a few words on this question. I 
believe it to be important. I think the 
question of whether an amendment is 
germane to something which is inserted 
by the House of Representatives is a com- 
plete answer to the point of order that 
it is legislation. Otherwise the hands 
of this body would be tied to leaving, 
just as the House sent it to us, a purely 
legislative matter which they themselves 
inserted in an appropriation bill. There 
can be no point of order as to what the 
House did on an appropriation bill. Our 
rules do not apply to the House. The 
House itself is the judge of its own rules, 
and when it sends us a bill which clearly 
contains legislative matter, though it be 
included in a general appropriation bill, 
then certainly if we cannot amend that 
legislative matter, we become an utterly 
useless part of the legislative process. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator is not sug- 
gesting, is he, that there is any general 
legislation put in this bill by the House 
of Representatives at any place? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The amendment is 
right in the middle of it. 

Mr. GEORGE. The amendment is in 
the very body of a legislative proposal 
inserted by the House. The ruling of 
the Chair is the only logical ruling that 
can be made. It is unnecessary to make 
the point that an amendment is ger- 
mane. That is a defensive argument 
against striking the amendment, because 
the point has been made that it is legis- 
lative. What is the status of it? Here 
is a legislative matter. Let us concede 
that it is purely legislative, inserted by 
the House under its own rules. It comes 
to this body. A point of order is made 
to an amendment offered in the Senate 
that it is in the nature of legislative 
matter and cannot be included in a gen- 
eral appropriation bill. When that is 
urged, and that question is decided as the 
Chair properly resolved it in this case by 
submitting it to the Senate, that is the 
answer. Yes; it is legislative matter, 
but we are proposing to amend it. We 
must have the right to amend it, and 
therefore when it is determined to be 
a legislative matter by the Senate, the 
point of order that it is a legislative 
matter is, of course, of no force or effect. 
It seems to me it is too clear to admit of 
argument, and I do not think any other 
consistent rule could be adopted if this 
body is to be left free to legislate on what 
the other body of the legislative branch 
has itself inserted in the bill. 

If the Senate inserted a legislative 
provision in a general appropriation bill, 
and if some Member of the Senate pro- 
posed from the floor to amend that leg- 
islative provision by another legislative 
provision or by some modification or 
change of it, certainly the point of order 
would be well taken because the whole 
thing would be subject to a point of 
order—that is to say, the whole amend- 
ment as first inserted by the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and also the proposal 
submitted by some Member from the 
floor to amend it. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. What is the provision of 
the House which amounts to legislation? 
All I can see is general authority to spend 
$3,600,000,000 for the purposes of the 
act. 

The only legislation I can see is the 
statement “without regard to section 
3651 of the Revised Statutes.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio is exactly in the same 
boat with the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois, and both of them are complain- 
ing that the umpire made a wrong de- 
cision. However, the Senate decided 
that it was relevant, that it was mate- 
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That is the 
The umpire decided 


rial, that it was germane. 
end of the matter. 
against the Senator. 

Mr. TAFT. Oh, no; the question is 
whether germaneness has the slightest 
connection with the point of its being 
legislation. The only legislative matter 
I can see that the House has inserted is 
the statement that this shall be done 
without regard to section 3651 of the Re- 
vised Statutes. 

Simply because the House opened up 
that provision, I do not think we are en- 
titled to go further and change all the 
other features of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act in any way we choose, in viola- 
tion of the rules of the Senate which 
say we shall not do so. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio is making a powerful 
argument against a decision which has 
just been made by the Senate—a deci- 
sion that this amendment is germane. 
In this case germaneness is an absolute, 
positive defense. It is not a mere plea 
of “not guilty,” meeting the issue on the 
merits, but it is a positive defense equiv- 
alent to any positive defense which might 
be offered in any court to any cause of 
action. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that the 
wording of the House bill was that— 


and loss by exchange, $3,568,4'70,000—. 


And then this is added: 
and (2)— 


Thus connecting both of them to- 
gether— 


not to exceed $500,000 shall be available for 
expenditures of a confidential nature (other 
than entertainment) under the direction of 
the Administrator or the Deputy Adminis- 
trator, who shall make a certificate of the 
amount of such expenditure which he may 
think it advisable not to specify, and every 
such certificate shall be deemed a sufficient 
voucher for the amount therein specified. 


That is legislation pure and simple. 
There can be no question about it. 

What does it do, Mr. President? It 
gives the Administrator and even the 
Deputy Administrator certain rights 
which they do not now enjoy. That is 
legislation. No one can dispute it. It 
is there. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for submitting the argu- 
ment, but I do not think we need any 
argument. The issue has been submitted 
to the Senate, and the Senate decided 
that the amendment is germane. That 
answers the point of order that it is 
legislation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I hesitate to dis- 
agree with the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia, but he has just used the 
words “germane amendment.” I voted 
in favor of holding the amendment to be 
germane, but I do not consider that I 
voted on the question of the amend- 
ment’s being legislation on an appropri- 
ation bill. 
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I agree with the Senator from Florida 
and the Senator from Ohio that two 
questions are involved here, namely, the 
question of germaneness and the ques- 
id of legislation on ar appropriation 

l. 

This amendment is germane to an 
appropriation bill, but it is not neces- 
sarily in order if it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. It seems to me that 
we can vote that it is germane to the 
appropriation bill and still have a ques- 
tion, to be presented to the Senate, as 
to whether it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

It seems to me that now the question 
of a point of order as to the arhendment’s 
being general legislation is open, even 
though it has been decided to be ger- 
mane to an appropriation bill. The 
appropriation is the granting of funds 
for a present-day policy of government. 
A legislative amendment is a change in 
a policy of government. That is why 
legislation cannot be ~dded to an appro- 
priation bill. 

This is germane to an appropriation 
bill, but not necessarily germane to a 
legislative provision. 

I most respectfully say to the Senator 
from Georgia that he confuses the two 
points when he says that the question 
of germaneness and the question of legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill are one 
and the same thing. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the admonition of my distin- 
guished colleague and friend, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts; but there can 
be no issue of germaneness, unless the 
amendment is germane to something in- 
serted in the bill by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

If the Senator’s position were correct, 
then on any sort of an appropriation 
measure if we were to do anything by 
way of amendment to a part of the ap- 
propriation fund, that would be a ger- 
mane amendment. But I do not think 
so. 

If I may be pardoned for the compari- 
son, let me say it is exactly comparable 
to a situation in which a person is in- 
dicted for murder. He might defend by 
saying “I am not guilty,” or he might 
offer an affirmative defense that he was 
utterly crazy when he committed the act. 
In that event the authorities could not 
do anything to him, unless he subse- 
quently recovered his sanity. 

So, when someone makes the point of 
order here that an amendment is legisla- 
tion on the appropriation bill, the answer 
is, if that point can be sustained, “Yes, 
it is; but it is absolutely germane to 
something already put in the bill.” 

Otherwise we would deliberately tie 
our hands; and the House could do what- 
ever it pleased to do, but we could not 
touch that action on the part of the 
House except to vote it either up or 
down. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. Under the Senator’s 
proposal, is it not possible for the Senate 
to determine whether the amendment is 
germane? 
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Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. 

Mr. MYERS. As a result, we no 
longer give any effectiveness to the point 
of order that the proposal is legislation. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; we do not give 
any effectiveness, to the point of order, 
because the Senate has deliberately re- 
corded itself contrary to its previous 
judgment of fact. Sometimes I have 
seen the Senate do that, I may say. 

Mr. MYERS. But in the future, in 
connection with any similar provision, 
the Senate can say it is germane; the 
Senate can say that an amendment in 
the nature of legislation came to us from 
the House of Representatives, and, 
therefore, after such a vote, no longer 
can a point of order be raised as to 
whether the matter is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is exactly true. 
But I do not mean to say that the Senate 
would so vote if there were no basis for 
such a vote. 

In this case I think it is germane; but 
I would be most reluctant to assume that 
the Senate would ever say that some- 
thing is germane if it had no possible 
basis upon which that statement could 
stand. 

Mr. MYERS. 
that. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; it opens the door. 
But the. door is always wide open for us 
to vote as we please, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Following the sug- 
gestion made by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] are we to 
understand now that the rule is that if an 
appropriation bill is before the Senate 
and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] proposes his economy amend- 
ment and asks whether it is germane, a 
mere vote of the Senate that it is germane 
would obviate the two-thirds rule under 
which the Senate has heretofore op- 
erated? Is that correct? 

Mr. GEORGE. If the amendment were 
germane, and the Senate so held. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If he so proposed, 
then the two-thirds rule would be out. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; the two-thirds 
rule has nothing to do with it, if it is 
germane. But of course the Senate must 
make that decision. 

Is the Senator willing to have the House 
write legislation in an appropriation bill, 
and then have the Senate foreclosed from 
amending it or changing it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; but I would say 
to the Senator from Georgia that in the 
Senate I voted on an issue to which the 
two-thirds rule was applied. I refer to 
the economy motion made by a Senator 
on the other side of the aisle. The motion 
carried by a majority, but it did not re- 
ceive a two-thirds vote. Now I under- 
stand that, the next day, all it would be 
necessary to do would be to ask that it 
be declared, by majority vote, to be ger- 
mane, and then the motion could be 
adopted. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, Mr. President; it 
is possible for the Senate to do that, if 
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the Senate wishes to stultify itself. But 
I would not assume that the Senate would 
wish to do so. If the Senate wishes to 
do that, it may do it. There is no power 
on earth that can keep the Senate from 
casting a foolish vote or one wholly un- 
tenable, if it wants to do so. 

Mr. President, it seems to me too clear 
to permit of argument that the appeal 
should be overridden, and the Chair 
should be sustained; otherwise we cannot 
preserve freedom of action in this body. 
One way of preserving our freedom of ac- 
tion is to be able to offer amendments so 
long as they are germane to something 
the House has embedded in the legisla- 
tion we are asked to confirm or approve. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the 
Chair state that, as he understands, the 
debate is now proceeding on the appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate of the United States is about to make 
one of the most far-reaching and mo- 
mentous decisions from the standpoint 
of parliamentary law it has been called 
upon to make since I have been a Mem- 
ber. I always dislike to disagree with 
the very able and eminent Senator from 
Georgia, but, Mr. President, just so surely 
as we permit the ruling of the Chair to 
stand, we open the door in the future to 
all types and kinds of legislation to be 
proposed by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, 

Mr. President, I do not say the 
Senate will ever stultify itself by do- 
ing that, but I say the door is wide 
open to turn over to the Appropriations 
Committee not only the appropriations 
which come before the Senate, but also 
the legislative policy of this great de- 
liberative body. If this ruling is to be 
followed in the future, then the rule re- 
quiring a two-thirds vote before a legis- 
lative amendment could be added to an 
appropriation is to be disregarded. A 
majority will be able to write any type of 
legislation upon an appropriation bill 
it may desire. It has been done in the 
past. It will be done again. Every 
Senator knows that appropriation bills 
have come from the Appropriations 
Committee to the Senate without House 
legislation contained therein, and yet 
the Senate committee would seek to add 
legislation of its own upon the bill. I 
would not charge the committee mem- 
bers with stultifyirg themselves by so 
doing. 

As Senators know hundreds of times 
the two-thirds rule has been invoked. 
But had they known the situation as de- 
veloped today, all that would have been 
necessary to do would be for Senators 
merely to say “We do not think it is ger- 
mane,” followed by a majority vote sus- 
taining the germaneness. As a result, 
the two-thirds rule would be gone, and 
the Appropriations Committee, powerful 
as it is now, would practically take over 
the Senate of the United States and run 
it. That is the trend, Mr. President, 
based upon all these amendments in the 
bill before us. 

Mr. President, the Appropriations 
Committee has certain duties to perform, 
The committee has no right to write into 
an appropriation bill legislation of this 
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kind unless the two-thirds rule applies. 
The Senate should have the right to ap- 
ply the rule, when the point is made 
that an amendment constitutes legisla- 
tion upon an appropriation bill. Not- 
withstanding the one ruling in the past 
which the Chair cited, I maintain that 
that ruling should be overturned in the 
interest of orderly procedure in the Sen- 
ate, in the interest of keeping the Ap- 
propriations Committee from becoming 
the one and only committee in this body 
that will control practically everything 
that comes along. If that committee can 
write this kind of legislation into an 
appropriation bill, I do not care what 
comes up next in the way of an appro- 
priation; other types of legislation will 
be written into it, and the Appropriations 
Committee will be making all the legis- 
lation for the Senate of the United 
States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If there were a 
legislative bill to create funds for the 
taking of a census, would it be possible to 
put a poll tax rider on it? 

Mr. LUCAS. It is possible to do any- 
thing, under this ruling. In other words, 
when a poll-tax rider is put on an appro- 
priation bill, or a census bill, and the 
majority says it is germane—that makes 
it so. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. But the Senate would 
make the determination of whether—— 
Mr. LUCAS. Of course, they would. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am having a hard 
time. Well, go ahead. 

- Mr, LUCAS. The Senator never had 
a difficult time with me. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
not believe a majority might vote for 
the poll-tax rider? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator knows, if 
a poll-tax amendment were tacked onto 
an appropriation bill, it would be voted 
to be germane. The great majority of 
People believe in anti-poll-tax legisla- 
tion, and Senators would vote their polit- 
ical convictions, whether such an amend- 
ment were germane or not. Everybody 
knows that to be so. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator recall that before the vote 
was taken, the minority leader rose to 
address the Chair, and propounded a 
parliamentary inquiry? 
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Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. The parliamentary 
inquiry was, if the Senate decided that 
the amendment was germane, whether 
that in itself made a determination of 
the point of order that had been made 
by the majority leader. Every Senator 
heard that parliamentary inquiry. The 
Chair said in his opinion the point of 
order made against legislation in the bill 
would be decided adversely, if the Senate 
voted that the amendment was germane. 

Now, for the majority leader to say 
that the Appropriations Committee is 
taking over the Senate, when Members 
of the Senate heard and knew, when 
they voted on the question whether the 
amendment was germane, they would 
settle the issue, is certainly beside the 
point. It is not an issue at all. I am. a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. Isay to you, Mr. President, it is one 
of the finest committees in the United 
States Senate. [Laughter.] That ap- 
plies to all its bers. They all de- 
serve praise. ey have had great 
debates among themselves, and there 
have been some very close votes on cer- 
tain issues, and on these amendments. 
But I ask, Mr. President, on the point 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia, are we going to permit the 
House of Representatives repeatedly to 
write legislation and limitations on ap- 
propriations bills and have no-recourse 
ourselves? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Why does not the 
Senate committee cut out such matter. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may I 
continue? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. As I was saying, is 
the House to be permitted continually 
to write legislation and limitations in 
appropriation bills without our being 
able to make a point of order against 
such provisions? Is our own right to be 
foreclosed, either in the Appropriations 
Committee or on the floor of the Senate, 
so that, instead of the Appropriations 
Committee being all powerful, their 
power is to dwindle until it has no rights 
and we are not event coequal with the 
House of Representatives? Are we not 
coequal with the House of Representa- 
tives? My position is that when the 
Senate voted on the question germane- 
ness it voted with the full knowledge that 
the point of order would not lie, if there 
was any merit to the argument made be- 
fore the vote was taken on the germane- 
ness of the amendment. I think the 
point or order does not lie, and I shall 
therefore; vote to sustain the decision 
of the Chair. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I merely 
want to say to the Senator from Illinois 
that I think his argument in this in- 
stance is completely sound. During the 
years I have been in the Senate, going 
back to January 1937, I have come to 
appreciate the fact that the rule which 
requires a two-thirds vote for suspen- 
sion, in order to attach legislation to 
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an appropriation bill, is the one thing 
which stands between the Senate and 
chaos. It is the one thing which en- 
ables business to be transacted in an 
orderly way. If we nullify that rule, it 
means that there will be unlimited legis- 
lation on appropriation bills, and the 
President will be absolutely helpless to 
deal with the situation, because the only 
way he can cope with it is to veto appro- 
priation bills and paralyze the operations 
of the Government. I say to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that if this Pandora’s 
box is opened as it looks as though it 
might be today, every Senator will live 
to regret it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President the issue 
now before the Senate is whether the 
decision of the Chair shall be sustained. 
I shall vote in favor of the appeal and 
against the decision of the Chair. In 
doing so it seems to me that all I shall 
be voting for is that when the question 
of germaneness is decided by the Senate, 
that vote does not preclude the Chair, 
when, subsequently, a point of order is 
made that the matter in controversy is 
legislation on an appropriation bill, from 
himself passing upon such a point of 
order. 

I venture to suggest that the parlia- 
mentary way by which this matter would 
ordinarily have been handled would be 
this: The question of relevancy and ger- 
maneness to be decided by the Senate 
does not necessarily have to relate to 
something which came over from the 
House of Representatives. It might re- 
late to a matter put into a bill by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. The 
rule itself speaks in the alternative, as 
the Senator from Ohio has emphasized, 
about germaneness and about general 
legislation on an appropriation bill. As I 
mentioned a while ago, the rule of 
relevancy and germaneness is to be de- 
cided by the Senate, but the question 
whether a point of order should be 
sustained on the ground of legislation in 
an appropriation bill is decided by the 
Chair. Therefore they are, of necessity, 
two matters and two separate issues. All 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] in- 
vites us to do is to say that by the decision 
of the Senate on the matter of relevancy, 
when subsequently a point of order is 
made, the Chair is not precluded from 
passing his own judgment upon the 
validity of a subsequent point of order. 

In this particular case the second and 
most important question is, What must 
the subject of legislation coming over 
from the House have been, and must the 
matter in issue be relevant to that legis- 
lative provision. That is what the Sena- 
tor from Ohio pointed out awhile ago. 
Does the House of Representatives have 
the power of putting one legislative pro- 
posal in a whole appropriation bill, and 
has the Senate the power to put in any 
matter of legislative character merely 
because there is one in another part of 
the bill? 

The Senator from Tennessee, the able 
chairman of the committee, read line 10 
down to line 16 and claimed that was 
legislation incorporated by the House of 
Representatives. Suppose it is. We are 
talking about an amendment which goes 
from line 4 down to line 9. The two 
deal with entirely different subjects. 
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The legislation to which the able chair- 
man called our attention deals with a 
confidential fund of $500,000 which the 
Administrator might employ. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is offering legislation 
which deals with the subject of surplus 
farm commodities. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I thought this particular 
amendment was germane, and there was 
no suggestion that the germaneness re- 
lated to what the House of Representa- 
tives had put into the bill in the way of 
legislation. The question was, Was it 
germane to the whole Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration? It seemed obvi- 
ous to me that it was; but I certainly did 
not intend to vote on the question of 
whether this amendment and amend- 
ments which the House has put into the 
bill might be called general legislation. 

So it seems to me the question we 
passed upon has no relation to what the 
House put into the bill. The Chair may 
rule, if he so desires, that the House has 
opened this particular subject, and he 
may find this is germane to what the 
House put in. But that is not the ques- 
tion on which the Senate voted. The 
Senate voted on whether the particular 
amendment was germane to the whole 
program. That is why I voted “yea.” 
If I had been asked to vote on whether 
it was germane to some legislation the 
House placed in the bill, I should have 
voted “nay.” That was not the question 
before the Senate. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is the point I 
wanted to emphasize. The Chair did not 
present to the Senate the question 
whether the matter in issue was relevant 
to lines 10 to 16 of the appropriation bill. 
I wanted to suggest that the Chair is not 
precluded, by that rule of relevancy and 
the decision of the Senate in favor of 
relevancy in this case, from subsequent- 
ly passing upon the point of order made 
by the able Senator from Illinois IMr. 
Lucas]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to say in that connection that 
it is not the duty of the Chair to point 
out to the Senate to what provision an 
amendment is germane or in what re- 
spect it is germane to the whole bill. The 
rule takes that entirely out of the hands 
of the Chair and submits it to the Sen- 
ate, as to whether it is germane. The 
Senate must make up its own mind as 
to what provision it is germane to or 
whether it is germane to the whole bill. 
That is not one of the functions of the 
Chair, under the rule. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is the point the 
Senator from Florida inquired about a 
while ago. Is it conclusively presumed 
when the Senate decides an amendment 
is relevant or germane, that it is not only 
germane or relevant, but it is also ger- 
mane and relevant to a legislative provi- 
sion in a bill which came over to the Sen- 
ate from the House of Representatives? 

I venture to suggest that that is a non- 
sequitur. It would seem to me once the 
question of germaneness is decided af- 
firmatively by the Senate, then when the 
Senator from Illinois made the point of 
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order that, assuming it to be germane, it 


is legislation on an appropriation bill, - 


and therefore it is in violation of the 
rules of the Senate, the Chair would 
have to determine whether it was not 
only germane, as the Senate decided, but 
whether it was legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. The Chair would have to 
look at the amendment in question to 
see whether the House of Representa- 
tives had put in a legislative provision on 
that particular subject, dealing with the 
matter of surplus agricultural commod- 
ities. If the House had put in an amend- 
ment or a provision dealing with the dis- 
posal of surplus agricultural commod- 
ities, then the Senate would certainly be 
at liberty, as the Senator from Georgia 
said, to alter a legislative provision sent 
to us by the House or Representatives; 
but then it would have been up to the 
Chair to have seen whether there was a 
legislative provision dealing with the 
subject, which came from the House of 
Representatives, dealing with a confi- 
dential fund. Then, if the Chair found 
that the House of Representatives had 
placed a provision in the bill dealing 
with surplus agricultural product 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
pounds the desk and repeatedly asks the 
Senate to be in order, and the Chair ob- 
tains order. Then, as soon as a Senator 
begins to speak, disorder is resumed. 
The Chair hopes that the Senate will 
respect not only the Chair’s desire to 
keep order, but will respect the rights of 
the speaker who has the floor, the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, I was 
saying that the Senate having decided 
the matter of relevancy or germaneness 
in the affirmative, then it would seem 
to me that when the Senator from Illi- 
nois made the point of order that the 
subject in question was legislation on an 
appropriation bill, the rule contemplates 
that the Chair will look at the subject 
matter in question to see if there is a 
provision of a legislative character on 
that subject in the bill coming over from 
the House of Representatives. If the 
Chair should find that there is, then the 
Chair should hold, conformably to our 
precedents, that in spite of the fact that 
it was legislation, nevertheless, there was 
in the bill from the House of Representa- 
tives a basis for legislation on this sub- 
ject, the Senate had adjudicated that it 
was germane, and therefore the point of 
order would be overruled. 

If that is what the Chair wishes to 
hold, I think we would come out prob- 
ably at the same place, but only if the 
Chair holds that the action of the House 
of Representatives legislating on confi- 
dential funds makes the Senate able to 
put in legislation on any subject without 
its being liable to a point of order. 

I do not believe the Chair really in- 
tends to hold that the House can put 
a legislative provision in a bill dealing 
with any subject and that that opens 
the door completely to the Senate to deal 
legislativelr with any other subject. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will - 


the Senator yield? 
Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. I ask the able Sen- 
ator whether, if $200,000 of the $500,000, 
to which the Senator refers, as placed in 
a confidential fund by legislation, came 
over in the House bill, it does not come 
out of the appropriation with which we 
are dealing. 

Mr. PEPPER. Certainly; everything 
comes out of the appropriation. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Very well. If the 
House can legislate to take a part of that 
appropriation and apply it for one pur- 
pose, cannot the Senate amend it to 
make a part of it apply to another pur- 
pose, and would not that be legislation 
on legislation that came over from the 
House, and therefore germane? 

Mr. PEPPER. The House did not leg- 
islate on the subject on which the Sena- 
tor calls on us to legislate—that is, agri- 
cultural surpluses. The House legislated 
on confidential funds for the Adminis- 
trator to use, and I say to the able Sen- 
ator that I do not see how he can take 
that subject, on which the House was 
legislating, and claim that that is legis- 
lation on the subject we are dealing with 
when they are entirely unrelated. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say just a word on this matter. 
I am supporting the view of the Senator 
from Ohio, and I apologize to the Chair 
for not supporting his view. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor does not have to apologize to the 
Chair. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I always like to sup- 
port the Chair when possible. 

. The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has decided the question as the rules 
are laid down, and as they have been 
interpreted from time to time as shown 
by the precedents. Every Senator has 
a perfect right to disagree with the 
Chair and to vote to overrule him. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Certainly; I agree 
with the Chair—in that particular. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. President, when I was a young 
country lawyer 

Mr. WILEY. How long ago? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A Senator 
cannot interrupt another without ris- 
ing to his feet. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Not so long ago as 
the Senator from Wisconsin. When I 
was a young country lawyer frequently 
we would be discussing decisions, and 
an older lawyer would say, “Have you 
locked at the statute? Have you gone 
back and looked at the statute instead 
of theorizing about so and so, and so 
and so?“ 

Mr. President, I think this is a good 
time for us to look at the statute a 
moment. I read from subdivision 4 of 
rule XVI: 

No amendment which proposes general 
legislation shall be received to any general 
appropriation bill. 


What does that mean? It does not 
say, “No amendment unless it is ger- 
mane shall be received.” It does not say 
“No amendment written in longhand 
shall be received,” or “No amendment 
written on a typewriter shall be re- 
ceived,” or that “No long amendment 
shall be received.” It says, “No amend- 
ment which proposes general legislation 
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shall be received to any general appro- 
priation bill.” That is pretty plain lan- 
guage. It says that no amendment, 
none, no kind of an amendment. Then 
it proceeds. If the rule were going to 
stop there, that would be one thing. But 
something is added: 

Nor shall any amendment not germane 


or relevant to the subject matter contained 
in the bill be received. 


That is wholly a different matter. 
That relates to the bill. If one offers 
an amendment, under subdivision 4 
it has to be germane, under this pro- 
nouncement of the rule. When we vote 
on whether an amendment is germane, 
we are voting under that angle of the 
rule, not as to whether it is legislation, 
but whether it is germane. It is proper 
for the Chair to submit the question, 
and it is for the Senate to decide whether 
it is germane. But it does not decide 
whether or not it is legislation. 


Nor— 


Here is another “nor,” meaning in ad- 
dition to and different from the subject 
which went before, because it says “nor.” 
It does not say “and.” 

Nor shall any amendment to any item or 


clause of such bill be received which does not 
directly relate thereto. 


Mr. President, in all frankness, it 
seems to me that there are two angles to 
this matter. First—and it is put first in 
the rule—the primary objective of that 
provision is to take care of legislation. 
First, is it legislation? Yes. Well, then it 
is out. That is what the rule says, “No 
amendment.” 

Of course, some of the rulings and de- 
cisions may have had some modifying 
effect on that; but Iam going back to the 
rule, I am going back to the statute, I 
am going back to Blackstone. 

No amendment which proposes general 
legislation shall be received to any general 
appropriation bill. 


That is for the Chair to decide. It 
says further: 

Nor shall any amendment not germane or 
relevant to the subject matter contained in 
the bill be received. 


It may not violate the first section of 
the rule, but if it does not, it still has to 
be germane to the language to which it is 
offered, and that is what we voted on, as 
to whether it was germane or not. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the ap- 
peal is in the interest of the mainte- 
nance of thisrule. If a bare majority of 
the Senate can declare something ger- 
mane and therefore make it in order 
when the rule says it is not in order, we 
turn the Senate over to the whim, the 
caprice, the momentary passion, and the 
momentary prejudice of its Members, 
instead of holding on to the rules and the 
regulations as the Senate has known 
them over the years. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it is 
with great diffidence that I advance one 
thought which it seems to me has not 
been brought into the debate. I do so 
with the utmost of respect for the Pre- 
siding Officer, for the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia, and for others who 
have expressed a contrary view. 
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It seems to me it is wholly clear from 
reading the rule that there are two 
separate questions, the one of germane- 
ness “to the subject matter contained in 
the bill,” and the other the question of 
whether or not “general legislation 
shall be received” to an appropriation 
measure. 

Mr. President, the sole point I wanted 
to make is that there is no identity or 
sameness at all between the question of 
whether the proposed amendment in- 
cludes new legislation and the question 
of whether it is germane. The fact that 
those two questions are entirely different 
may be shown with complete conclusive- 
ness when it is remembered that the 
amendment might have dealt with an 
appropriation which had already been 
authorized but which was not at all con- 
sistent with the subject matter of the 
bill, in this case the appropriation bill 
for ECA. 

Suppose the amendment had suggested 
the inclusion in the bill of an appropria- 
tion for an authorized project of recla- 
mation in the West; or an authorized 
project dealing with the Panama Canal; 
or a project, already authorized, for the 
building of a new Federal building at 
some place in this Nation, having no re- 
lation at allto the ECA. It could not be 
suggested that new legislation was pro- 
posed, because it would not be new leg- 
islation. The project would have been 
authorized already, wholly subject to ap- 
propriation at the proper time, but never- 
theless it would not have been germane 
to the subject matter of the bill then 
under consideration. How could it be 
said, by the most extreme stretch of the 
imagination, that the fact that the 
Senate would have ruled in such a case 
that that measure was germane, even if 
it were not at all, could have been the 
same in any sense as a ruling that it was 
or Was not proposed new legislation? 

Mr. President, the two questions are 
entirely separate and distinct, and I sup- 
port entirely the position taken by my 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], by 
the majority leader, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lucas], and by the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. I think 
we would get into a very difficult and 
dangerous position, from which we 
would have tremendous difficulty in ex- 
tricating the Senate in the future, if we 
should hold that the question of ger- 
Maneness was the same question as 
whether or not new legislation was pre- 
sented. 

Mr. President, they are two separate 
and entirely distinct issues, and a ruling 
on the one does not in any Way involve a 
ruling or expression upon the other. 

Before closing, I want to say that I 
fully and completely support the position 
of my distinguished colleague to the 
effect that the question of germaneness 
is addressed, by a provision of the rule, 
to the discretion of the membership of 
the Senate, and the other one involves a 
complete exclusion of a certain field from 
proper legislation, subject only to the 
ruling of the Presiding Officer, and sub- 
ject, of course, to the rule that the Senate 
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can waive its rules by a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate. : 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Senator, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With regard to the 
point made by the Senator from Georgia 
that it is no defense on our part to say 
that we will be dominated by the House, 
is not the answer to that that we can 
strike anything the House puts in any 
bills? We do not have to accept what 
the House puts into bills. It is not 
necessary, is it, that we accept without 
an amendment anything the House puts 
into a bill? We are always at liberty to 
strike anything the House puts into a bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is, of 
course, correct. By simple amendment, 
voted by a majority of the membership 
in attendance at any time such a matter 
can be stricken from the bill. But it is 
sought, by the ruling made by the distin- 
guished Presiding Officer—and I say this 
with all respect to him—to hold a mon- 
strous thing, namely, that the question 
of germaneness is the same question as 
the question of whether or not general 
legislation is proposed.. The two things 
are as different as black is from white. 
They have no identity or sameness what- 
ever. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Florida how he interprets 
the provision respecting germaneness. I 
have not heard it argued that this 
amendment was germane to any provi- 
sion in the bill. It is my understanding 
that the House adopts legislation. The 
Senate only has the right to amend and 
change that legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill, insofar as the Senate amend- 
ment is germane to legislation inserted 
by the House. That would be my im- 
pression. In this case the House in- 
serted certain general legislation. The 
Senate committee inserted other general 
legislation which had no relationship 
whatsoever to the House legislation. 
Now where is the germaneness between 
those two? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In answer to the 
Senator from Louisiana the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida would simply say that 
his understanding is that the question 
of germaneness is limited by the words 
in the rule “germane or relevant to theg 
subject matter contained in the bill.” 
That would mean the subject matter 
contained in the bill as it reaches the 
Senate. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator see any 
subject matter in this bill that contains 
any germaneness to the amendment 
offered by the Senate committee? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is a question 
which has been decided by the majority 
of the Senate, and differently from the 
way the junior Senator from Florida 
would decide it. 

The point I make, which is completely 
fundamental to the debate now taking 
place, which we must recognize if we are 
to give force and effect to the words and 
ideas in the rule, is that germaneness is 
not the same thing at all as the question 
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of whether or not new general legisla- 
tion is involved. They are two separate 
items, two separate and distinct ob- 
jectives, dealt with in a separate and 
distinct way under the rule, and we 
would, I think, creep into fundamental 
error which would be most mischievous 
in the future, if we should hold that the 
mere voting that a proposed amendment 
was germane would mean that the Sen- 
ate was then and thereby excluding it- 
self from consideration of the other 
question, and depriving its presiding offi- 
cer of jurisdiction to pass upon a man- 
datory requirement of a rule which in 
the interests of sound legislation pro- 
vides that no new legislation can be en- 
grafted upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The senior Sena- 
tor from Georgia made the point, as did 
the Senator from Arkansas, that if the 
ruling of the Chair was not sustained 
we would put ourselves in a position 
where we would be helpless to consider 
or to change House legislation which was 
put in an appropriation bill contrary to 
the House rules, with which I am fami- 
liar. Is not the fact that this legisla- 
tion is before us, and was not knocked 
out by the House, probably the best rea- 
son not to have such a ruling as sug- 
gested here today? Otherwise the House 
will legislate contrary to its rules, and 
we, in the Appropriations Committee, 
will legislate contrary to our historic 
rules, and so the two committees will 
become two legislative committees. 

I express this point: Why is it not the 
duty of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, instead of trying to sustain such 
a rule, to protect themselves against 
House legislation that is contrary to 
House rules, long standing House rules? 
Why do they not knock out legislation 
which the House sends to the Senate on 
an appropriation bill, which is contrary 
to the rules of both Houses, that can 
be done in committee? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the remarks of the 
Senator are posed as a question I would 
simply say that I think the complete 
answer is that the Senate has the power 
at any time during the consideration on 
the floor 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Or in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. On bills coming from 
the House, or any other bill, to strike 
out words in a bill which it does not wish 
to have remain in the bill, whether it 
thinks that those words were placed in 
it in violation of the rule, or whether 
those words simply do not comport with 
the thinking of the majority of the Sen- 
ate. The Senate has the complete right, 
of course, to change the phraseology of 
the bill during the course of its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I speak 
with some trepidation after the argu- 
ments made by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr, CONNALLY] and the 
distinguished junior Senator from Flor- 
ida. I would not speak on this occasion 
were it not for the precedents involved 
in this matter and my familiarity with 
them. 
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This is no new question in the Senate, 
Mr. President. It has been before this 
body on numerous other occasions. I 
happen to recall that in 1943 there was 
pending before the Senate the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. As the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Appropriations, I was entrusted 
with the responsibility of handling that 
bill on the floor. I have just glanced 
briefly through the Recorp of the debate 
which then took piace and of the points 
of order which were made at that time, 
and the parallel between the two cases 
is very striking. The Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tart] has not changed his mind. 
He made exactly the same argument in 
1943 that he has made upon the floor of 
the Senate today with respect to legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. 

The Senate on that occasion sustained 
the ruling of the Chair by a vote of 54 
to 23, after discussion of the rules which 
covered one whole day’s time. 

Mr. President, with all due deference 
to those who have spoken on subdivision 
4 of rule XVI, it very clearly covers two 
separate and distinct situations. The 
first sentence of the rule, which the Sen- 
ator from Texas emphasized so elo- 
quently, and with such force, provides 
that “no amendment which proposes 
general legislation shall be received to 
any general appropriation bill.” That 
language is tied in with the argument 
that was made by the Senator from Illi- 
nois about the two-thirds rule. If a gen- 
eral appropriation bill comes before this 
body with no legislation in it, any amend- 
ment offer- that contains any legisla- 
tion falls under the inhibitions of the 
first sentence of subdivision 4 of rule 
XVI. It is subject to a point of order. 
The Chair would sustain it. 

The only way the Senate can possibly 
consider it is on a motion to suspend the 
rule, which requires a two-thirds vote, 
that is, if legislative matters are offered 
de novo in the Senate of the United 
States. But if legislation be found in 
the bill which comes to the Senate from 
the House of Representatives, the first 
line of the rule, relating to general legis- 
lation and making it subject to a ruling 
of the Chair which would strike it down, 
and therefore require the operation of 
the two-thirds rule, does not apply. If 
there is legislation in the bill as it comes 
from the House, then the sole question 
that confronts the Senate of the United 
States when an effort is made to amend 
the House provision, is, first: “Has the 
House legislated in this bill?” Second: 
“Is the amendment which is offered in 
the Senate germane to the House legis- 
lative provision?” 

Mr. President, no one would contend 
that the House has not legislated in 
this bill, not merely in small degree; but 
the House of Representatives sent this 
bill to the Senate shot through and 
through with legislative provisions. As 
a matter of fact, the greater part of the 
bill is purely legislative. It comes to us 
in that condition. 

Now what are the Senate’s rights in 
the matter? Can we not even offer any 
legislative amendment to the bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is the very 
point that interests me. Does not the 
Senate have the right to strike all the 
language of the bill as it comes from 
the House? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Can we not strike 


the whole bill and rewrite it? 


Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, we can. 
If the Senate merely wishes to say, “We 
are going to content ourselves with tak» 
ing out legislative provisions that the 
House has put in,” we could do it. The 
committee could do it if sustained by 
the Senate. But sometimes it is highly 
desirable to have some legislation in an 
appropriation bill, and it happens in this 
case that some of these provisions are 
of tremendous importance to the ECA. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Why were they 
not placed in legislation which was re- 
cently considered on that subject? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I cannot answer that 
question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The purpose of 
the rule is to have legislation placed in 
a legislative bill, rather than in an ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, but without leg- 
islation in this bill the ECA would be 
terribly handicapped. The House went 
So far as to legislate and say that the 
whole $3,568,000,000 could be spent over 
a period of ten and a half months. It 
is purely legislation. It repeals laws 
that require the appropriations to be 
apportioned over a period of 12 months. 
It says the funds can be spent in ten 
months, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
the Senator is correct, it seems to me we 
might as well eliminate the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and set aside all that 
it has reported to us. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator from Arkansas does not take 
anything I have said as a reflection on 
the Foreign Relations Committee. If 
there is any reflection on that commit- 
tee, the Senator from Arkansas makes 
it himself, because he is saying that these 
things should have been provided for in 
the authorization for the ECA. 

I am saying that the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration, after examining 
all the administrative provisions enacted 
for its guidance, found they were insuffi- 
cient, and went to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and requested these legisla- 
tive provisions, and the House placed 
them in the bill, Whether they should 
have been handled by some committee 
other than the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, I shall not undertake to discuss. 
But they now are before us in an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, I do not 
wish to cast any reflection upon either 
committee. However, the logical result 
of the argument that there is no limit 
upon this power is certainly that it does 
away with the necessity for any legisla- 
tive committee in this connection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I would 
be the last to argue that there is no 
limit on the power. Without a rule in 
the House of Representatives, a point of 
order would have stripped the bill of all 
these provisions. 
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I am not too familiar with the rules 
and practices of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but I understand that if the 
House Committee on Rules gives a rule 
that is not subject to points of order, 
then a point of order cannot be made. 
Undoubtedly that was done in this case. 

But whatever the reasons, the bill 
comes before the Senate with these leg- 
islative provisions. They were 
stricken out in the House of Representa- 
tives on a point of order; and after they 
have passed the House, I do not believe 
a point of order can be raised against 
them in the Senate, because this matter 
comes to us from the other body, and 
we undertake to respect the rights of the 
other body. 

So, whether they are for good or for 
evil, the legislative provisions are here. 
They were inserted by the House. 

As I have understood the matter, we 
have only two things to decide. The 
first is whether these provisions are leg- 
islation. The other is whether the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas is germane to the legislative 
provisions which came to us in the bill 
as passed by the House. That matter 
might be debated. 

I do not like again to undertake to 
canvass this entire subject and to show 
where these provisions are germane, 
after the Senate by vote has already de- 
termined that they are germane. I 
thought they were germane, and for that 
reason I supported the amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, if the Senator 
will indulge me for a moment further. 

In supporting the proposition that the 
amendment is germane, no Senator is 
committed to vote for the amendment. 
The distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia, who voted that the amendment 
was germane, suggests that he will op- 
pose the amendment, and I am glad to 
state that he opposed it most vigorously 
in the committee. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Presiden, since I 
think the Senate has taken a very bad 
step in ruling that this amendment is 
germane, will the Senator tell me in 
what way he considers it germane? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be glad to do 
so. I think the Senate should have 
some leeway in determining the ger- 
maneness of matters sent to it by the 
House of Representatives in an appro- 
priation bill. According to the House 
provision, $3,568,470,000 can be ex- 
changed by the Administrator, without 
regard to section 3651 of the Revised 
Statutes, to pay out of these funds any 
losses incurred by the exchange. There 
is no legislative restriction on it. That 
is a legislative matter relating to the en- 
tire appropriation. It gives the Admin- 
istrator new powers, by legislation in an 
appropriation bill, powers that are not 
mentioned in the authorization bill for 
the ECA. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Or anywhere else. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is neither in the 
ECA law or in any other law. But inso- 
far as this act is concerned, it specifically 
repeals any other law, and of course that 
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makes it legislation, entirely apart from 
the funds covered by this bill. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Ishall not make an 
argument about the amendment and the 
rule as applied to the amendment, inas- 
much as very many wise men, Members 
of the Senate, have spoken about this 
matter. However, I have been im- 
pressed with the suggestion that this 
would confer an enormous and very dan- 
gerous power on the Senate because the 
Senate might determine the matter in 
almost any way it chose, and then Goy- 
ernment might be in pandemonium. 

In this connection, I should like to re- 
peat some words of the late Senator 
Walsh, of Montana, whom I am sure all 
of us respect and honor. With regard 
to the question of legislation, he said: 

If a power is to be denied because it may 
be abused, government must cease, 


It seems to me that has a certain rele- 
vancy here, when it is charged that if 
this power is lodged in the Senate, the 
power may be abused. Obviously the 
power must be lodged in men, and ob- 
viously men may abuse the powers given 
them. But if for that reason the power 
is to be denied, then government must 
cease, 

It seems to me we must consider that 
point when we determine whether to sus- 
tain the ruling made by the Chair and 
when we consider the question of 
whether this power should be lodged in 
the Members of the Senate of the United 
States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Maine for his 
contribution. 

The other provision of this bill which 
writes entirely new legislation, which 
undertakes to earmark a part of the spe- 
cific appropriation to which the com- 
mittee amendment relates, is the House 
provision setting up $500,000 of this 
fund for— 

Expenditures of a confidential character 
* e under the direction of the Admin- 
istrator or the Deputy Administrator, who 
shall make a certificate of the amount of 
such expenditure which he may think it ad- 
visable not to specify, and every such cer- 
tificate shall be deemed a sufficient voucher 
for the amount therein specified. 


Mr. President, every line and every 
word I have just read is legislation, It 
is not to be found in the original ECA 
Act. It takes from this same fund $500,- 
000 and earmarks it for a specific pur- 
pose, and it does so by means of bald 
legislation. 

I think it could be argued with great 
force that the amendment proposed in 
the committee by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas is not legislation because it is 
a limitation upon an appropriation in 
a very strong sense of the word. In 
debating the question of the propriety 
of the Chair’s ruling, I do not wish to 
be put into the position of conceding 
that the amendment is legislation in the 
first instance, because it merely limits a 
part of the funds provided under the 
budget estimates. I do not think it was 
legislation in the first instance; but, of 
course, for the purpose of this argument 
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and this debate, I have to concede the 
point the Senator has made, namely, 
that it is legislation. 

Mr. President, as I have said, this rule 
relates to several entirely separate prop- 
ositions. One of them is where legisla- 
tion is offered de novo. The second and 
third lines on this page relate to amend- 
ments which are offered as legislation, 
and the question is whether they are 
germane. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator from 
Georgia see any germaneness between 
the amendment the committee has here 
offered and the legislation which was 
inserted in the bill by the House of Rep- 
resentatives? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understood the argument made 
by the distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida, who took the position that inasmuch 
as the House has legislated in regard to 
the $500,000, which has been earmarked 
for confidential purposes, we are con- 
fined in our deliberations, as a coequal 
body in the Congress of the United 
States, to dealing with the same matter 
which the House wrote into the meas- 
ure. However, I shall never concede 
that the Senate is so circumscribed in 
its power. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not true that al- 
though we are not limited, yet we must 
act within the limitations of our own 
rule which says we must vote to sustain 
a point of order as to legislation on an 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the question of germaneness is 
something which every Senator must 
pass upon for himself, subject to the dic- 
tates of his own wisdom and his own 
conscience. 

In my judgment, this amendment is 
germane because there are in the bill as 
passed by the House two legislative pro- 
visions which directly affect and control 
the expenditure of this part of the ap- 
propriation. The Senate provision like- 
wise would influence and control the 
expenditure of this part. 

If I may continue for a few moments, 
let me say there are some. Members of 
the Senate who still recall the services 
of the former distinguished Senator La 
Follette, of Wisconsin. In my judg- 
ment, a finer parliamentarian than the 
distinguished Senator La Follette never 
served in this body. 

When this identical issue was previ- 
ously before the Senate, as appears on 
page 5546 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 9, 1943, Senator La Follette dis- 
cussed this matter at some length. After 
urging the Senators to dissociate them- 
selves from the mere merits of the 
amendment involved, and to make their 
decision on the appeal from the decision 
of the Chair on the parliamentary sit- 
uation which was presented to the Sen- 
ate, he said: 

The issue at stake is the question of 
whether or not the Senate shall maintain its 
unbroken precedents holding that it has the 
right to explore any field of general legisla- 
tion which the House of Representatives may 
have entered. That, Mr. President, is a vital 
question; it is a question of great, extreme 
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importance as affecting the power of the 
Senate, 


Senator La Follette argued the matter 
at some length, saying that where the 
House of Representatives had legislated 
the Senate had the power to invade that 
field. He did not say the Senate had to 
work the exact row that was hoed by the 
House of Representatives, but he said 
the Senate had the power to invade the 
entire field, 

Mr. President, the House of Represent- 
atives has dealt with two matters which 
vitally affect the expenditure of these 
funds; and I insist that under the rules 
the Senate has a right to deal with the 
expenditure of the funds, and that the 
decision of the Senate in declaring the 
amendment to be germane should. be 
adhered to. 

Of course, Mr. President, the question 
of the decision as to the germaneness of 
this amendment to legislation already in 
the bill places the distinguished Presi- 
dent of the Senate in a position where 
the only ruling he could possibly make, 
as he has properly done, was to the effect 
that the question of whether it is legis- 
lation has now nothing to do with it. 

The question was never raised, or was 
never seriously argued, that the House 
did not legislate in the bill. That is gen- 
erally conceded. That led to one issue 
in regard to the amendment, as to 
whether it was germane. I may say to 
the distinguished Vice President, it so 
happens that in 1943 almost the same 
issue arose as to whether the proponents 
of an amendment could insist that it was 
germane to a provision of the House 
bill, and the parliamentary rulings and 
the discussion of the subject cover some 
40 or 50 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. y 

We should, Mr. President, as was said 
by the Senator from Wisconsin on that 
occasion, forget our personal prejudices 
and vote in conformity with the prece- 
dents of the Senate, and vote to sus- 
tain the right of the Senate as a coequal 
body in our scheme of Government to 
deal with these matters to the same de- 
gree the House has dealt with them. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it occurs 
to me, so far as the Senate being a co- 
equal body with the House is concerned, 
we can simply change our method as to 
how we shall handle appropriation bills 
and have no limitation so far as the two- 
thirds requirement is concerned. We 
have that right, but we Have not chosen 
to exercise it, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the two- 
thirds rule was never intended to apply 
to conditions as they are today. The 
two-thirds rule was written specifically 
to permit the Senate, if it wished, in 
derogation of its own rules, to insert leg- 
islation in a general appropriation bill. 
It has no relation whatever to such a 
situation as confronts the Senate at this 
time. 

Mr. President, some Members have 
spoken somewhat disparagingly of the 
efforts of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I have been a member of that 
committee for something like 16 years. 
I have found that when the Appropria- 
tions Committee agrees with a Senator, 
it is a very fine committee. If it hap- 
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pens to take any action contrary to the 
views of the individual Senator, the com- 
mittee is most likely to be roundly abused 
for arrogating to itself such broad power. 
The Senate Appropriations Committee is 
said to be undertaking to set the policy 
of the Government of the United States, 
in cases where the action of the com- 
mittee happens to be contrary to the 
opinion of the individual Senator. But 
I merely want to point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Senate Appropriations 
Committee is a creature of the Senate, 
just as is every other committee of this 
body. The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee can write no law. It cannot even 
appropriate any funds. It comes back 
to the Senate of the United States, and 
every action taken by the committee must 
be reviewed on the floor of this body. As 
to whether the committee has acted 
wrongly or rightly is a question to be 
worked out under the rules of the Sen- 
ate, just as the action of any other com- 
mittee is to be reviewed by the Senate 
of the United States. 

True, indeed, there are special rules 
that apply to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, rules which limit and restrict 
the committee much more than in the 
case of any other committee of the Sen- 
ate, and properly so, because standing 
committees should preserve their powers 
and prerogatives. After all, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee can do noth- 
ing without the approval of a majority of 
the Members of this body. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment at that 
point? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Sen- 
ator from Georgia yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I-am very much inter- 
ested in what the Senator is saying. Un- 
fortunately I have been called out of the 
Chamber once or twice. As I under- 
stand, the Senator makes a very decided 
distinction between legislation de novo 
in the Senate side of the Capitol], and a 
situation in which we have legislation 
coming from the House. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, Mr. President; I 
only emphasize the distinction. The dis- 
tinction has been made in the Senate 
since its earliest days, since the infancy 
of the Republic, and I doubt not that the 
Parliamentarian of the Senate could 
show the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi innumerable cases which con- 
firm every word I said, that rule XVI 
applies to two propositions, and applies 
to them separately. It applies in one 
instance to legislation de novo and in 
another to amendments which are offered 
to legislative provisions coming from the 
House. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the point I 
want to make. Of course the Senator 
from Georgia can see that point clearly, 
and he makes a strong argument. But 
the Senator does have an unbroken line 
of precedents sustaining his position, 
does he not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no question 
about that. I read the language of Sen- 
ator La Follette for the purpose of em- 
phasis, and I point out that on the same 
occasion, June 9, 1943, the Senate made 
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identically the same exception, distin- 
guishing between an amendment to a 
legislative provision in a House bill, and 
a general legislative proposition. It is 
very ¢lear. 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish to thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
now to address myself very briefly to an- 
other suggestion which has been made 
here. Senators have said the ruling of 
the Chair sets a terrible precedent, and 
they look over to those of us who happen 
to hail from the southern part of the 
United States, who are opposed to some 
of the so-called civil-rights legislation. 
They intimate that it will be used as a 
precedent to pass all the civil-rights leg- 
islation on appropriation bills. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I intend to express my views as a 
Senator. I feel impelled to do so with- 
out regard to the consequences, and I do 
not yield very readily to such implied 
threats as are carried in that suggestion. 
Of course the majority of the Senate of 
the United States in the last analysis 
can do whatever it wants to do. If a ma- 
jority of the Senate were so corrupt, so 
devoid of any sense of honor or any in- 
stinct of patriotism as to desire to do so, 
they could fraudulently change the rec- 
ords of the Senate and make it appear 
that an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States had been submitted 
to the States without the required two- 
thirds vote. Why undertake to frighten 
people with that argument, Mr. Presi- 
dent? If the Chair ruled that a measure 
of the character referred to was legisla- 
tion and should not be receivec as an ad- 
dition to the appropriation bill, the ma- 
jority of this body of course, if it were so 
devoid of conscience or reason or of prin- 
ciple or of the instincts of manhood, could 
override the decision of the Chair and by 
a simple majority could append such leg- 
islation to a general appropriation bill 
or to any other bill. There is no rule of 
germaneness that affects other legisla- 
tion, and so amendments could be offered 
to them without even raising the point, 
if Senators saw fit to stoop to such depths 
as that, to take such unconscionable ac- 
tion as that, and to be guilty of conduct 
that would be so unworthy of one priv- 
ileged to sit as a Senator in this Hall. 

Mr. President, in my view, the ruling 
of the Chair was eminently correct, and 
if the Senate sees fit to overrule the de- 
cision of the Chair, it is reversing all the 
precedents of this body since the time of 
the writing of the Manual by Thomas 
Jefferson. There has always been a dis- 
tinction between legislation offered in 
the first instance to an appropriation 
bill and legislation offered to amend 
legislation that is already contained in a 
House bill. 

Of course, we have no rule of relevancy 
as to legislative measures that are re- 
ported by other committees. The opin- 
ion of the Chair should be sustained. 
If I were to venture into the realm of 
fancy I could imagine the Chair disliked 
very much to make the ruling he made, 
because he indicated by some of his 
gestures and by his words and by little 
mannerisms, which is about as far as the 
Vice President can go in expressing his 
opinion, that he would have liked very 
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much to be rid of this particular amend- 
ment. But he has done his duty as he 
saw it. He has made this ruling, based 
upon parliamentary law and the prec- 
edents of the Senate. Without ‘regard 
to our views on the instant amendment, 
or its merits, as a parliamentary matter, 
it is the duty of the Senate to sustain 
the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, if 
this matter were not so important to the 
Senate, in the opinion of the Senator 
from Michigan, he would not rise to 
address the Senate. But the precedents 
of the Senate are important. Ihave said 
on this floor before that the Senate can 
deliberately set aside its precedents if 
it desires to do so. That is the province 
of the Senate, and I think it is well that 
it is so. But I believe we ought to weigh 
well what we are doing. 

I have great difficulty in following the 
ruling of the Chair, based on the words 
of the fourth paragraph of rule XVI, 
that the vote on the question of ger- 
maneness settled the question of the 
amendment being general legislation. 
In my opinion a reading of paragraph 
four of rule XVI will not sustain the 
ruling of the Chair. But I made a deep- 
er search to ascertain whether there 
were some precedents which in effect 
amended and added to rule XVI, para- 
graph 4, and I believe that I find that 
to be the case. It has been said that 
all amendments proposing general legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill must have 
u two-thirds vote in order to be adopted. 
A reading of rule XVI, paragraph 4, dis- 
closes no such requirement. It is only 
by virtue of a precedent, which is read 
into rule XVI, that a two-thirds vote is 
required. 

There is no mention, for instance, in 
rule XL, that a two-thirds vote is re- 
quired. It would be well to read the 
rule, because these questions arise in the 
Senate from time to time: 

Rule XL. No motion to suspend, modify, 
or amend any rule, or any part thereof, shall 
be in order, except on 1 day’s notice in writ- 
ing, specifying precisely the rule or part 
proposed to be suspended, modified, or 
amended, and the purpose thereof. Any rule 
may be suspended without notice by the 
unanimous consent of the Senate, except as 
otherwise provided in clause 1, rule XII. 


So there is no two-thirds vote require- 
ment by virtue of rule XVI. It is only 
by virtue of the precedents of the Sen- 
ate that a two-thirds vote is required to 
suspend a rule. So I take for granted 
that if we are going to say that the two- 
thirds vote rule is involate, we should be 
very careful to see that no other prece- 
dent of equal dignity and importance, 
or which. is equal in age, should be set 
aside. Why do I say that? Because I 
find that in 1936 this very question was 
before the Senate of the United States. 
I think we should go back and see what 
was ruled in 1936. I think we should 
be careful in the Senate to vote on merit 
rather than through emotion. It is not 
how I feel about the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arkansas that is 
important. I may feel that I should 
vote against it when it comes up. I may 
feel that I would rather have it so that 
a two-thirds rule would be required to 
defeat it, because that would be on the 
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side on which I wanted to vote, and there- 
fore my vote would be more important 
in defeating it under a two-thirds vote 
requirement. But, Mr. President, we are 
dealing here with precedents of the Sen- 
ate, and I say that if we deliberately over- 
rule what the Chair had decided, we are 
doing the same thing we would do if 
we were to overrule him when he said 
a two-thirds vote was necessary, because 
precedents are involved other than the 
written rules of the Senate. 

So, Mr. President, I want to go back 
and see what happened in 1936: 


On May 29, 1936, the Senate had under 
consideration H. R. 12624, a deficiency appro- 
priation bill, and the question was on agree- 
ing to a reported amendment inserting a 
provision that no Federal project should be 
undertaken or prosecuted with funds pro- 
vided in the bill unless and until an amount 
sufficient for its completion had been allo- 
cated and set aside therefor, and the Presi- 
dent was authorized to restore to the Federal 
Administrator of Public Works out of the 
funds appropriated in said bill any sums 
which were, by order of the President, im- 
pounded or transferred to the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration from appropria- 
tions theretofore made and allocated to 
public-works projects. 

Mr. Robinson of Arkansas 


A predecessor of the able Senators 
from Arkansas— 


proposed an amendment providing for the 
appointment of two boards—(1) the Florida 
Canal Board, and (2) the Passamaquoddy 
Board, which should review, respectively, the 
Atlantic-Gulf ship-canal project, Florida, 
and the Passamaquoddy tidal-power project, 
Maine; and prescribing certain duties of 
the said boards. 

Mr. Adams made the point of order that 
the amendment proposed general legislation, 
that it was not germane to the reported 
amendment, and that it was therefore not in 
order. 

Mr. Clark made the point of order that 
the amendment was general legislation, and 
under rule XVI, was not in order. 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Hatch) over- 
ruled the point of order made by Mr. Clark, 
from which ruling Mr. Clark took an appeal. 

After a quorum call, the Presiding Officer 
made the following statement: 

“The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Clark] 
made the point of order that the committee 
amendment amounted to general legislation. 
The Chair overruled the point of order made 
by the Senator from Missouri because title 
11 — 


That is the whole title of this appro- 
priation bill 
“because title II of the bill as it came from 
the House of Representatives contained many 
matters of general legislation, and in such 
a case the rule laid down by Vice President 
Marshall is stated thus“ 


Here is where we get the precedent. 
It is stated by Vice President Marshall. 
I have checked with the Parliamentarian 
and he tells me there are many other 
precedents to the same effect, or I would 
not be here quoting only one precedent. 
I quote the rule as stated by Vice Presi- 
dent Marshall: 

“ ‘Notwithstanding the rule of the Senate 
to the effect that general legislation may not 
be attached to an appropriation bill, still 
when the House of Representatives opens 
the door and proceeds to enter upon a field 
of general legislation which has to do with 
a subject of this character, the Chair is going 
to rule—but, of course, the Senate can re- 
verse the ruling of the Chair—that the House 
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having opened the door, the Senate of the 
United States can walk in through the door 
and pursue the field.’” 


It appears to the junior Senator from 
Michigan that that is a precedent, based 
on other and prior precedents, which is 
in accordance with what the Chair has 
ruled today. No; it is not in rule XVI, 
section 4; neither is the two-thirds rule 
to which I have referred, in relation to 
voting on general legislation. 

What happened there is just about 
what is happening here. I read further: 

In view of that ruling, the Chair an- 
nounced that the point of order made by the 
Senator from Missouri was overruled. From 
the ruling of the Chair the Senator from 
Missouri has appealed to the Senate. 


That is what the Chair has done today. 
He has overruled the point of order, say- 
ing that it is not general legislation be- 
cause it applies to legislation in the House 
bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I did not understand the 
Chair to say that. He said that, in his 
opinion, it was general legislation, but 
because the Senate had voted it was a 
germane provision, he would overrule the 
point of order of the Senator from Illi- 
nois. He did not put it on the ground 
that the House had opened the matter. 
The whole basis was on the fact that the 
Senate had voted it was a germane 
amendment, which to my mind, has 
nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion of whether the House put legislation 
into an appropriation bill or did not put 
it in, or whether it is general legislation 
or is not general legislation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I hope I have not 
misquoted the Vice President; but if I 
have misquoted him, I will go back to 
what he ruled. After all, we have be- 
come accustomed to following rulings 
rather than just what was said in con- 
nection with the ruling. 

I take it that what happened this 
morning happened in the case to which 
I have been referring. I read: 


In view of that ruling, the Chair an- 
nounced that the point of order made by the 
Senator from Missouri was overruled. From 
the ruling of the Chair the Senator from 
Missouri has appealed to the Senate. 


That is what is being done here today. 

The decision of the Chair was sustained: 
Yeas 53, nays 19. 

In regard to the point of order made by 
Mr. Adams against Mr. Robinson's amend- 
ment, the Vice President stated that, under 
the rule, the Chair did not have the right to 
determine the germaneness of an amend- 
ment, and thereupon submitted this ques- 
tion to the Senate, which decided the amend- 
ment was germane: Yeas 53, nays 21. 


That will be found, Mr. President, in 
the Senate Journal, Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, second session, page 333. 

So I say to the Senate that we have 
before us a rule which has been varied 
and changed by precedent—or let me 
say that the precedent existed even with 
the adoption of the rule, and it has been 
followed since the adoption of the rule. 
So we find ourselves with a rule which 
appears to be that if an amendment is 
to House legislation—and that is what 
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the Chair has ruled—then it does not re- 
quire a two-thirds vote, but merely a 
majority vote. 

Mr. President, as I said before, we al- 
ways find some jealousy in the Senate 
on the part of one committee as against 
another. We hear the Appropriations 
Committee criticised because it is try- 
ing to take over the jurisdiction of the 
entire Senate. Being a member of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, let 
me say that not only do we not take 
over the jurisdiction of other commit- 
tees of the Senate, but the other com- 
mittees authorize appropriations before 
we can even vote on them. 

Do other committees ever seek to take 
away the power of the Committee on 
Appropriations? Let me cite one ex- 
ample of which I spoke yesterday. Last 
May a committee, not the Appropria- 
tions Committee, authorized Mr. Hoff- 
man to use a billion dollars borrowed 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, That was to all intents and pur- 
poses appropriating a billion dollars, be- 
cause what could the Committee on Ap- 
propriations do when it came before it? 
Certainly we always find that one com- 
mittee will take some jurisdiction, or 
think it is taking some jurisdiction, from 
other committees. But, after all, the 
Senate does not have to accept what the 
committees do. The Senate makes the 
laws by its votes, rather than from a 
consideration of whether a matter came 
from a committee unanimously or by a 
vote of just one majority. A committee 
does not make legislation because it re- 
ports a bill unanimously. The Senate 
must vote. 

As I said, Mr. President, when I rose, 
I believe it is very vital whether or not 
we are to follow precedents, or are to vote 
to set them aside, and from today on 
feel that we have a new precedent, to the 
effect that in case the House does legis- 
late we in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions cannot hold hearings and vary a 
bill so as to come before the Senate with 
an amendment and have it acted on un- 
der the two-thirds rule. As I said be- 
fore, I believe that the two-thirds rule 
is more sacred than the precedents which 
we are discussing here today, that the 
Committee on Appropriations has a right 
to amend an appropriation that comes 
from the House in an appropriation bill, 
and the Senate has a right to vote on it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I wish to 
say only a few words on the subject be- 
fore the Senate. Frankly, I believe I can 
speak without prejudice on it, because 
I am in favor of the substance of the 
amendment which we are considering. 
If the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas comes up for a vote, I propose 
to vote for it. I believe it is a good 
amendment. But we are to decide what 
the rules mean, and I am attempting to 
decide on what I believe the rules mean 
to me. 

As I read rule XVI, subsection 4, I find 
that it provides: 

No amendment which proposes general leg- 
islation shall be received to any general 
appropriation bill, 


At that point there is a comma, and 
for the purpose of that part of the rule 
I believe we could stop right there, be- 
cause everything else deals with germane 
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amendments to appropriation bills, in- 
volving the question whether an amend- 
ment is germane or not, dealing with 
matters which are not legislation on an 
appropriation bill. We could stop right 
there. 

No amendment which proposes general leg- 
islation shall be received to any general 
appropriation bill. 


If we assume for one moment that the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas is legislation of this character, then 
we immediately have to concede that it 
shall not be received to an appropriation 
bill, under the rule. From there on we 
go into the subject of germaneness, and 
in that connection I wish to say that I 
believe that the matter of sermaneness 
is an entirely different proposition from 
the question of whether it is legislative. 

Then the rule proceeds: 

Nor shall any amendment not germane or 
relevant to the subject matter contained in 
the bill be received. 


Mr. President, that is very plain. One 
may desire to amend an appropriation 
bill, not in a legislative matter, but may 
want to modify the manner in which the 
money is to be allocated or may want to 
change the amount. 

If the amendment is not legislation, it 
must necessarily be germane, otherwise it 
could not be received. 

From that point the rule proceeds: 

Nor shall any amendment to any item or 
clause of such bill be received which does 
not directly relate thereto. 


Let us look at that clause again: 

Nor shall any amendment to any item or 
clause of such bill be received which does 
not directly relate thereto. 


Here we come to a situation which in 
my opinion is before us now. We have 
an amendment which is legislative in 
character. It is amending a section in 
which the House has already inserted 
general legislation. Let us see what the 
rule says: 

Nor shall any amendment to any item or 
clause of such bill be received which does 
not directly relate thereto. 


We are amending a bill which the 
House has passed. What is the relation- 
ship between the amendment we are 
proposing and any legislative matter 
which the House is proposing? I see no 
relationship whatsoever so far as those 
such items are concerned. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I am constrained to be- 
lieve that this amendment is legislation, 
and that the legislation is not germane 
to the legislation proposed by the House 
in this appropriation bill. Under this 
rule I believe we are permitted to modify 
and amend legislative amendments pro- 
posed by the House insofar as our legis- 
lative amendments are germane to the 
House amendments, but not to the extent 
that our amendments may be germane 
to any appropriations item in an entire 
general appropriations bill. Otherwise 
the Appropriations Committee, could 
completely take over the functions of the 
Armed Services Committee, for example, 
if the House inserted one minor legisla- 
tive amendment in a general appropria- 
tions bill for all the armed forces. 

I cannot reach the conclusion that this 
amendment is not legislative or that it 
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is germane to any legislative provision in 
the bill to which my attention has been 
directed. It is true that this is a bill 
appropriating money for the European 
recovery program. The House legisla- 
tive amendments do relate to the Euro- 
pean recovery program which we pro- 
pose toamend. But, we are now offered 
legislative amendments which although 
germane to the general appropriation 
bill are not related to the legislative 
amendments inserted by the House. 
Therefore, it would seem to me that the 
amendment is in violation of our rules, 
and that it is not germane to the legis- 
lation which has been inserted in the 
bill—and I am thinking of House provi- 
sions which are legislative in character. 
On the other hand, the committee 
amendment is legislation. So it would 
appear to me that it is absolutely in vio- 
lation of the rules. 

We have the right to suspend the Sen- 
ate rules, we have the right to change 
them, and we have the right to insert 
new matter if we see fit, but it seems to 
me that we need a two-thirds majority 
to suspend the rules in order to insert 
such legislation as is proposed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the appeal of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr] from the decision of the 
Chair. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hickenlooper Morse 
Anderson Hill Mundt 
Baldwin Hoey Murray 
Brewster Holland Myers 
Bricker Hunt Neely 
Bridges Ives O'Conor 
Butler Jenner O'Mahoney 
B Johnson, Colo, Pepper 

Cain Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Chapman Kefauver Saltonstall 
Connally Kem Schoeppel 
Cordon Kerr Smith, Maine 
Donnell Kilgore Sparkman 
Douglas Knowland Stennis 
Downey Langer Taft 

Dulles Taylor 
Ecton Long Thomas, Okla 
Ellender Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Ferguson McCarran Thye 
Flanders McCarthy Tobey 

Frear McCiellan Tydings 
Pulbright McGrath Vandenberg 
George McKellar Watkins 
Gillette McMahan Wherry 
Graham Magnuson Wiley 

Green Martin Williams 
Gurney Maybank Withers 
Hayden Miller Young 
Hendrickson Millikin 


The question is on the appeal of the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr] from the 
decision of the Chair overruling the point 
of order made by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lucas]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I am 
not going to delay the Senate for more 
than a moment or so. I should like to 
call attention to exactly what the Senate 
is doing when it votes on the appeal. 
Preliminary thereto I wish to address a 
parliamentary inquiry to the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 
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Mr. CORDON. If by the vote on the 
appeal the Chair is overruled in his posi- 
tion, then the effect of that vote will be 
to sustain the point of order made by the 
majority leader, and the decision of the 
Senate will have been that the so-called 
McClellan amendment is general legis- 
lation, and subject to the point of order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the deci- 
sion of the Chair is overruled by the Sen- 
ate, it will be equivalent to holding that 
the Chair was wrong in deciding that the 
point of order was not well taken and 
in overruling the point of order. 

Mr. CORDON. And in that event the 
effect will be that the Senate has said 
that the amendment is legislation in an 
appropriation bill, and must come out of 
the bill, or go to a vote after two-thirds 
of the Senators present have set aside 
the rule? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
thinks that that is substantially the 
effect of the vote of the Senate to over- 
rule the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, as I 
have heard the argument on appeal, it is 
addressed not to the question of whether 
the amendment is legislation, but as to 
the correctness of the Chair’s ruling on 
what is really a question of what applica- 
tion we shall make as to the provisions 
of paragraph 4 of rule XVI, which, first, 
prohibit general legislation as an amend- 
ment to an appropriation bill, and, sec- 
ond, legislation which is not germane to 
the bill. 

Frankly, in my view, the Chair was 
wrong in his reasoning, if I may be so 
bold as to make the statement. But as 
to his decision the Chair was correct. 

I call attention to the fact that the ac- 
tion taken in overruling the decision of 
the chair is a finding that the McClellan 
amendment is generally legislation on an 
appropriation bill. That is wholly sepa- 
rate and apart and has nothing to do 
with the question of whether a decision 
of germaneness carries with it a prohibi- 
tion against bringing up the question of 
whether the same amendment is general 
legislation. They are two separate ques- 
tions. So I simply call the attention of 
the Members of the Senate to the fact 
that when they vote on the appeal they 
are voting on the substantive proposi- 
tion of whether the McClellan amend- 
ment is or is not legislation. 

I call attention; Mr. President, to para- 
graphs 2 and 4 of rule XVI, wherein there 
is a prohibition against any amendment 
in the nature of a restriction upon an 
appropriation, but that the prohibition 
goes only to such restriction when the 
restriction comes into effect only upon 
the happening of some contingency. 
There is no prohibition against a restric- 
tion on an appropriation when it is ab- 
solute. The McClellan amendment is a 
restriction upon the use of appropriated 
funds. There is no contingency. The 
McClellan amendment simply restricts a 
certain portion of the money to a special 
use, or to no use if it be not used for that 
purpose. That is as far as it goes. 
Under those circumstances I hope the 
Senate will sustain the Chair. For that 
reason, and without reference to any 
question whether germaneness forecloses 
the other question of legislation upon an 
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appropriation bill, I think the decision of 
the Chair should be sustained. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Am I correct in my 
understanding of the parliamentary sit- 
uation that the question before the Sen- 
ate is, Shall the decision of the Chair be 
sustained? A vote for sustaining the de- 
cision of the Chair is a “yea” vote, and 
a vote to overrule the decision of the 
Chair is a “nay” vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

In view of the importance of this vote, 
and the entire question, and without in 
any way arguing in behalf of his decision, 
the Chair feels that he ought to explain 
to the Senate what it is he decided. 

Under the rule the question of ger- 
maneness may be brought up with re- 
spect to an amendment which does not 
contain legislation. The question of 
germaneness can be brought up on any 
amendment, in which case it must be 
submitted to the Senate for a decision. 

Surrounding this particular amend- 
ment there are two questions, the ques- 
tion of germaneness and the question 
whether it is legislation on an appropri- 
ation bill. The ruling of the Chair was 
based upon interpretations of rule XVI, 
paragraph 4, over a period of years, 
which have modified the rule, just as de- 
cisions of courts modify statutes in many 
cases by interpretation. 

At the time the Senate voted on the 
question of germaneness, the Chair felt 
that it was voting whether, notwith- 
standing the quality of the amendment 
as legislation, it was nevertheless ger- 
mane and therefore in order. In a sense 
it was a sort of double-barreled vote— 
that it was germane, but legislation, ap- 
parently amending other legislative pro- 
visions of the bill. The Chair assumed 
that the Senate knew what it was doing 
when it voted that this amendment was 
germane, involving the question of leg- 
islation. That question having been 
passed upon by the vote of the Senate, 
the Senate recognizing the legislative 
character of the amendment, and having 
sustained its germaneness notwithstand- 
ing that character, the Chair therefore 
felt that subsequently a point of order 
on the ground that it was legislation did 
not lie. That was the basis of the Chair’s 
decision. 

The question is, Shall the ruling of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the Sen- 
ate? Senators who are in favor of sus- 
taining the ruling of the Chair will vote 
“yea.” Senators who are in favor of 
overruling the decision of the Chair will 
vote “nay.” 

The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, and Mr. Arx voted “nay,” 
when his name was called. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, has it ever 
been decided that this amendment is ac- 
tually general legislation? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll call 
is in progress. One Senator having 
voted, the question is not now open for 
discussion. 

The roli call will proceed. 
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The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the calling of the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND} are absent on 
public business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent because of illness. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Jersey would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is detained on official business. 

The result was—yeas 38, nays 61, as 
follows: 


YEAS—38 
Baldwin Hickenlooper Millikin 
Brewster Hoey Mundt 
Bricker Hunt Robertson 
Bridges Jenner Russell 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Sch 
Cain J , Smith, Maine 
Capehart Kem 
Cha McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon McCarthy Wherry 
Ecton McClellan 
Ellender McKellar Williams 
Ferguson Martin Young 
George Maybank 
NAYS—51 
Aiken Murray 
Anderson Holland Myers 
yra Ives Neely 

Connally Johnson, Tex. O'Conor 
Donnell Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Douglas Kerr Pepper 
Downey Kilgore Saltonstall 
Dulles Knowland Sparkman 
Flanders Langer Taft 

Taylor 
Fulbright Long Thomas, Utah 
Gilette Lucas ye 

McGrath Tobey 
Green McMahon ings 
Gurney Magnuson Vandenberg 
Hayden Miller Watkins 
Hendrickson Morse Withers 
NOT VOTING—7 

Chavez McFarland Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Malone 
Humphrey 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this vote 
the yeas are 38, and the nays 51. So the 
ruling of the Chair does not stand as the 
judgment of the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I renew 
my point of order to the amendment on 
page 4, which I understand is the pend- 
ing question. I make the point of order 
that it is legislation on a general appro- 
priation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois makes the point of order 
that the amendment referred to is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill, and 
therefore in violation of rule XVI of the 
Senate rules. 

Does the Senator from Illinois wish to 
discuss the point of order? 

Mr. LUCAS. It has been discussed, 
Mr. President extensively. Iam sure the 
Chair is thoroughly familiar with the 
language referred to and the issues in- 
volved. Not only is it legislation upon an 
appropriation bill, but it is also a limita- 
tion. S 

I make the point òf order against it. 
There cannot be any question about it. 
The distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas gave notice, on July 12, that he 
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would move to suspend the rule, thereby 
recognizing, himself, that the provision 
is subject to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas wish to argue the 
point? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to state that my filing of the 
notice that I would move to suspend the 
rule does not amount to conceding that 
I think the provision is subject to a point 
of order. In order to be prepared, under 
the rules, I had to file the notice one cal- 
endar day ahead, I believe. For that 
reason, I took the precaution of doing so, 
in order that the amendment might be 
brought up if the Chair so held, 

Mr. President, I should like to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Following this 
point of order, if it is sustained, are other 
points of order to the bill in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
cannot pass on that question until some 
point of order is made. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
circumstances, the Chair feels he is com- 
pelled to sustain the point of order which 
is made against this amendment on the 
ground that it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

Earlier in the day the Senate by its 
vote decided that the amendment was 
germane to some legislative provision of 
the bill, but the Chair is unable to deter- 
mine to what provision of the bill it is 
germane. Therefore that point is out. 

Undoubtedly this amendment is leg- 
islation to an appropriation bill, 

Whether it is legislation offered to some 
legislative provision inserted by the 
House of Representatives, the Chair is 
unable to determine, That is a matter 
which is subject to some confusion. 

Therefore the Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

The Chair will state that the giving of 
notice of intent to file a motion to sus- 
pend the rule is not binding insofar as 
constituting a determination of the 
status of the provision in question. The 
Chair does not regard it as binding on 
that matter at all. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
make the point of order that the provis- 
ions on page 4, lines 17 to 21, inclusive; 
on page 5, beginning with line 8, through 
line 20 on page 6; on page 8, beginning 
in line 22, and continuing through line 
2 on page 9; on page 9, beginning in line 
4 and continuing through line 7; on page 
12, in lines 4 through line 10; on page 
12, from line 22 through line 7 on page 
13; in section 202, on page 14, beginning 
in line 16 and continuing to line 8 on 
page 15, are amendments which are leg- 
islation on a general appropriation bill. 
I make that point of order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I thought 
we were reading the bill amendment by 
amendment. I now submit a point of 
order against the point of order the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has just made, 
namely, that we should proceed with the 
bill and the amendments in order and 
should determine whether the points of 
order which have been raised by the Sen- 
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ator from Arkansas are to be sustained 
by the Chair or by the Senate. I think 
all these points of order are premature 
at this time, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would hear argument as to this matter. 
Of course the Chair has not carefully 
studied all the amendments which are 
now alleged to be legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. In order to sustain the 
point of order raised by the Senator from 
Arkansas, the Chair would have to hold 
that all or some of the amendments are 
legislation on an appropriation bill and 
are in violation of the rule. 

Under the rule, the Chair thinks the 
Senator can make a point of order 
against the entire bill on the ground that 
it contains many legislative propositions, 
and the Chair believes it is not neces- 
sary to read the bill page by page or to 
reach the amendments one by one, be- 
cause when the rule provides that a point 
of order may be made against an amend- 
ment which itself is legislation, it also 
says that a point of order may be made 
against a bill if it contains items of leg- 
islation in violation of the rule. 

If these are not legislative matters, of 
course, the point of order would not lie. 
If they are legislative matters, the Chair 
would like to know wherein they are. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Very well. I call 
the attention of the Chair to the amend- 
ment on line— 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, in order to expedite 
matters, I will agree with the Senator 
from Arkansas that all the amend- 
ments he has pointed out constitute leg- 
islation on an appropriation bill. At 
the proper time when the amendments 
are reached in order I am prepared to 
make points of order. There can be no 
question about these amendments be- 
ing legislation upon an appropriation, 
or a limitation in some way, or asking 
for affirmative relief, as I remember one 
of them does, and so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois agree with the 
Chair’s view that where a general ap- 
propriation bill contains numerous 
amendments which are in violation of 
the rule against legislation, a point of 
order may be made, under the rule, 
against the whole bill, and that it auto- 
matically goes back to the Appropria- 
tions Committee? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not think there is 
any question under rule XVI that a 
point of order of that kind can be made. 
Mr. President, the point of order made 
at this time, whereby the bill goes back 
to the Appropriations Committee, mere- 
ly delays action on the ECA bill. I pre- 
sume the committee could now, if it so 
desired, strike all the amendments from 
the bill and make it comply with the 
rule if they wanted to do that, without 
sending it back. It is perfectly all right 
with me, whatever the Appropriations 
Committee desires to do along that line. 
We have wasted a good deal of time, at 
least 2 or 3 days, upon the bill. I can 
stay here as long as anybody else, but 
at some time or other action must be 
taken on the ECA appropriation bill. I 
think the Senate is ready to act upon it 
today, and to act upon these amend- 
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Appropriations Committee what it 


should do, of course, but I believe it is 
an unwise course to send this bill back 
in view of all the debate we have had 
upon it up to this time. It seems to me 
the sooner we can get through with it 
and get it to conference, the better off 
we will all be, because a number of other 
appropriation bills are pending, and I 
presume probably this same situation 
will arise again. The question of ger- 
maneness will arise, and before we get 
through we will probably have all the 
appropriation bills back with the Ap- 
propriations Committee. I am glad I 
am not on that committee, because on 
it devolves a tremendous amount of 
work. It is perfectly all right with me, 
if they want to go back to work again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As the Chair 
suggested a day or two ago in a situation 
of this sort, heretofore where there was 
a threat that a bill would automatically 
be returned to the committee under the 
rule, the committee has withdrawn the 
offensive amendments and offered them 
one at a time as floor amendments. The 
Chair has no control over that. That 
has been done heretofore. But if it is 
not desirable that the committee do that 
in this case, there is only one course open 
to the Chair, and that is to sustain the 
point of order of the Senator from 
Arkansas, which automatically returns 
the bill to the committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is what I had in 
mind a moment ago, when I said it would 
do that very thing, because the Chair 
did make that statement a few days 
ago. 

Mr, President, this is a tremendously 
vital appropriation bill, and I had hoped 
the Appropriations Committee might do 
that very thing, so that the Senate could 
proceed with it, in view of the fact that 
we have reached this advanced stage in 
the consideration of the bill and the vari- 
ous amendments thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
not undertaking to suggest to the com- 
mittee, but in order that the parliamen- 
tary situation may be understood, the 
offering of the identical amendments in- 
dividually one by one would not send the 
bill back to the committee, in the event 
the Chair sustained points of order 
against them. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Florida will state it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is it possible to send 
the bill back to the committee with di- 
rections of the Senate to delete the 
amendments which have been made the 
subject of a point of order by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, and to report the bill 
again to the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the bill 
is already back in the committee, auto- 
matically, on the ruling by the Chair 
that it contains legislative provisions. 
No motion is in order, in the view of the 
Chair, at this time, to instruct the com- 
eee with respect to anything in the 

The Chair would like to state to the 
Senate that he regrets deeply the legis- 
lative and parliamentary procedure 
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which results in the position in which 
the ECA bill finds itself. But as the Chair 
views it, there was no other ruling he 
could make under the rules of the Sen- 
ate, in view of the admission of both sides 
that the bill contains legislative provi- 
sions. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is the decision of the 
Chair subject to appeal? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
supposes that all decisions are subject 
to appeal, but, where the rule is so ob- 
vious, so automatic, of course, if the 
Chair were overruled on it—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am not 
going to take an appeal. , I merely made 
the inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
supposes that any ruling of the Chair, 
except one or two set out in the rules, 
not involved in this matter, is subject 
to appeal. 

Mr. MAGNUSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I had intended to make 
some remarks on the amendment which 
has now teen ruled out by the Chair. 
I ask unanimous consent to place those 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request? 

There being no objection, Mr. MAGNU- 
son’s statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON IN OPPO- 
SITION TO ECA AMENDMENT, FREEZING FUNDS 
FOR SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Mr. President, on pages 4 and 8 of the bill 
making appropriations for foreign aid for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, there 
appears the following committee amend- 
ment: “The amount required to finance the 
procurement of surplus agricultural products 
(declared surplus by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture) of the kinds and in the quantities 
set out in the ECA budget justification sub- 
mitted to the Senate, shall be available only 
for such financing.” 

I am reliably informed that the effect of 
this amendment would be to freeze approxi- 
mately one billion dollars of ECAfund. This 
is accomplished in the amendment by re- 
quiring the Administrator to use approxi- 
mately this amount to finance agricultural 
products declared surplus by the Secretary 
ef Agriculture. The use of the funds would 
be restricted in amounts to those products 
set forth in the justflications ECA presented 
to the Senate Appropriation Committee. In 
these justifications, ECA listed under food 
and agricultural imports the following items: 
bread grains, fats and oils, sugar, meats, 
dairy products, other foods, coarse grains, 
protein feeds, fertilizer, cotton, wool, other 
fibers, tobacco, and other agricultural prod- 
ucts. You will note there are three catch-all 
categories in this list: “other foods,” “other 
fibers,” and “other agricultural products.” 
The justification indicates that ECA esti- 
mates purchases of these commodities in fis- 
cal 1950 will total $1,874,000,000 and that 
os this amount $1,673,000,000 will be spent in 
the United States. 

We know from past experience, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the products included in the ECA 
justification most likely to be in surplus are 
the following: wheat, corn, tobacco, and cot- 
ton. These are what we might call the Big 
Four products. In my judgment it will be 
very detrimental, not only to the ECA pro- 
gram, but to all other agricultural products 
to give cotton, tobacco, wheat, and corn the 
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extremely preferential treatment implied in 
this amendment. 

I recognize there is a growing sentiment in 
this country for congressional action which 
will serve as a directive to the ECA Admin- 
istrator, forcing him to in turn force Mar- 
shall plan countries to buy in the United 
States whenever a domestic product is in 
surplus. To a considerable extent this sen- 
timent is understandable. Taxpayers of this 
country are providing ECA dollars, out of 
their pockets, and have a right to expect 
that maximum attention be given domestic 
economic conditions and to the plight of any 
particular industry. 

In the Pacific Northwest, for example, the 
lumber and horticultural industries are in 
urgent need of export outlets. They are hard 
hit by the world-wide dollar shortage. They 
justifiably look to ECA, not only for sympa- 
thetic treatment, but for positive action. To 
date they have been granted a sympathetic 
ear but little by way of positive results has 
been forthcoming. 

The ECA Admiinstrator is a competent 
businessman, one of the best our free-enter- 
prise system has produced. Like any good 
businessman, he is trying to obtain the maxi- 
mum return for every dollar he spends. In 
this case he is buying European recovery with 
the taxpayers dollars made available to him. 
His efforts in this regard are laudable, but I 
believe he must give increasing attention to 
the problems of those American industries 
which have a historical reliance upon ex- 
ports—industries which are contributing 
their share of the tax dollars the Adminis- 
trator is spending for European recovery. 

Senators know I have taken this floor on 
many occasions to present, as forcefully as I 
know how, the problems presently confronted 
by the horticultural industry of this coun- 
try. Let me repeat just a few of the facts 
I have previously presented. Prewar the 
apple growers of the Pacific Northwest con- 
sciously and systematically developed foreign 
markets. The whole industry is geared to ex- 
ports. Approximately 30 percent of the total 
apple production was purchased by countries 
now participating in the Marshall plan. To- 
day the dollar shortage has closed those mar- 
kets. The only opportunity the industry has 
to reenter them is through participation in 
ECA. Last year only $9,600,000 was spent by 
ECA for fruits, other than dried fruits. The 
justification presented to the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee this year includes only 
$9,400,000 for these fruits. That $9,400,000 
includes canned fruits, juice concentrates, 
and fresh fruits. This is a mere drop in the 
bucket compared to prewar exports. 

Before the war, exports of United States 
horticultural products ranked first in all 
United States food exports and third in all 
agricultural exports. Exportation was ex- 
ceeded only by cotton and tobacco. In 
fourth place came wheat and flour. From 
these facts, it is readily understandable why 
I feel compelled to oppose the amendment. 
The amendment would virtually foreclose 
any possibility of the horticultural industry 
reentering its foreign markets on a basis even 
approaching prewar levels. 

This industry, which prewar ranked first 
on the list of all food exports, would be rele- 
gated to insignificant participation in the 
ECA program. 

That the horticultural industry faces an 
extremely difficult problem has been recog- 
nized by ECA, Department of Agriculture, 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, and 
the Senate itself. Senators will recall that 
other Senators and I sponsored an amend- 
ment to this year's authorization act, di- 
recting the Secretary of Agriculture to de- 
termine surpluses of horticultural products 
by “types, classes, and specifications.” The 
objective of this amendment was to give the 
Secretary authority to take cognizance of the 
fact that the industry over the years has de- 
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veloped varieties of apples and pears, for 
example, peculiarly suited for the export 
trade. By virtue of the amendment, the 
Secretary can find that a surplus of export 
varieties exists, even though the entire crop 
may not be in excess of domestic require- 
ments. 

By adopting this amendment, the Senate 
gave recognition to the somewhat unique po- 
sition of this industry. Later the industry 
presented its problem to the Senate com- 
mittee considering the agriculture appropri- 
ations bill. On page 13 of its report, the 
committee stated: “The committee recog- 
nizes the unique position and need of this 
industry, arising from the temporary loss 
of long standing export markets and the 
inability of the fruit grower to reduce pro- 
duction without destruction of trees and 
tragic loss of capital investment in pack- 
ing and other facilities.” 

The lumbering and horticultural indus- 
tries have urged other Senators and I to 
offer amendments to this bill which would 
earmark certain funds for purchase of their 
products -or, as an alternative, to offer an 
amendment which would direct the Admin- 
istrator to force ECA countries to purchase 
lumber and horticultural products in this 
country exclusively, whenever there is a 
surplus. 

I have refrained from taking such action. 
First, because as I have said before, I be- 
lieve the Administrator is a sensible com- 
petent business man. He knows American 
industry, and within the framework of ex- 
isting legislation has authority to handle 
these problems administratively. The Euro- 
pean recovery program is a highly complex 
venture. The Administrator must have fiex- 
ibility if he is to do the job the Congress 
and the country want him to do. I serve 
notice here and now, however, that unless 
greater attention is given by ECA represent- 
atives abroad to our domestic problems, I 
shall be among those supporting legislation 
requiring them to do so. 

Second, I have refrained from sponsoring 
such amendments at this time because I be- 
lieve it inconsistent to oppose the amend- 
ment I read at the beginning of these re- 
marks and simultaneously sponsor an amend- 
ment earmarking funds for some other prod- 
uct. I believe all segments of our great ag- 
ricultural industry should be placed on an 
equal footing. All segments of the indus- 
try should have equal opportunity to pre- 
sent their case to the Administrator and he, 
in turn, to the countries which are bene- 
ficiaries of this great venture. 

Before concluding I wish to call your atten- 
tion to several other facets of the problem 
I have been discussing. The horticultural 
industry and, in fact, all industries relying 
on exports, view with great alarm the many 
bilateral agreements which have been, and 
are being, negotiated by nations participating 
in ERP. Unless this tendency is reversed 
some United States commodities, like fruit, 
may be permanently excluded from normal 
European markets. 

I recognize, Mr. President, this problem 
goes beyond the jurisdiction of ECA. I be- 
lieve, however, that the Administrator and 
his representatives abroad can do much to 
counteract it. Certainly the attempt should 
be made. 

Today ECA is the dominating influence in 
international trade. Without participation 
in that program, reestablishment and further 
development of the horticultural industry's 
European outlets is impossible. The same is 
true of other segments of agriculture who 
consciously and systematically developed 
foreign markets in the prewar era. Con- 
gress recognized the truth of these state- 
ments by including section 112 in the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act itself. This section 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
use section 32 funds to aid in the reestab- 
lishment of export markets for perennial 
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horticultural crops and others, which may 
be declared surplus to our need. 

The Administrator, by cooperating with 
the secretary in such an export program, can 
obtain for participating countries agricul- 
tural commodities at 50 percent of total cost. 
For some reason ECA has not taken full ad- 
vantage of this very attractive program. I 
believe much greater use can and should be 
made of section 112. Here is another in- 
stance where Congress has given the Ad- 
ministrator an effective tool to work with, a 
tool which should be placed in the kit of all 
of our ECA representatives abroad and used. 

I think it would be appropriate for the 
conferees in their report to include language 
along the lines implied in these remarks— 
language which would serve as a guide to the 
Administrator, when he is attempting to de- 
termine congressional intent through study 
of the legislative history of this bill, I urge 
those Senators who will represent this body 
at the conference table to give serious con- 
sideration to this suggestion. 

Mr. President, for the reasons stated in 
these remarks, I oppose the amendment 
which appears on pages 4 and 8 of the 
pending bill. Again I want to make it clear, 
however, that unless greater attention is 
given to the problems of domestic industries 
by the Administrator, his representatives 
abroad, and the countries participating in 
ERP, I shall be among those sponsoring legis- 
lation making such action mandatory. 


MILITARY RENTAL HOUSING (S. 1184)— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
submit the conference report on the bill 
(S. 1184) to encourage construction of 
rental housing on or in areas adjacent 
to Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Force installations, and for other pur- 
poses, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the report. 

The report was read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1184) 
to encourage construction of rental housing 
on or in areas adjacent to Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Forces installations, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: “, except that where the Secretary 
of Defense or his designee in exceptional 
cases certifies and the Commissioner con- 
curs in such certification that the needs 
would be better served by single-family de- 
tached dwelling units the mortgage may in- 
volve a principal obligation not to exceed 
$9,000 per family unit for such part of such 
property as may be attributable to such 
dwelling units”; and on page 18 of the Sen- 
ate engrossed bill, line 22, after the word 
“defense”, insert “or in the public interest”; 
and the House agree to the same, 

Burnet R. MAYBANK, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 
PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
RALPH E. FLANDERS, 
Harry P. CAIN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
BRENT SPENCE, 
PauL BROWN, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
MIKE MONRONEY, 
Jesse P. WOLCOTT, 
RALPH A, GAMBLE, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 1184) to 
encourage construction of rental hous- 
ing on or in areas adjacent to Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force in- 
stallations, and for other purposes. 

The message aiso announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4566) to re- 
vise, codify, and enact into law, title 14 of 
the United States Code, entitled “Coast 
Guard.” 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


H. R. 142. An act excepting certain per- 
sons from the requirement of paying fees for 
certain census data; 

H. R. 459. An act to authorize the payment 
of employees of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try for overtime duty performed at establish- 
ments which prepare virus, serum, toxin, or 
analogous products for use in the treatment 
of domestic animals; 

H. R. 585. An act for the relief of Jacob A. 
Johnson; 

H. R. 1127. An act for the relief of Sirkka 
Siiri Saarelainen; 

H. R. 1303. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Elias Stavropoulos, his wife, and daughter; 

H. R. 1360. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a free bridge across the Rio Grande 
at or near Del Rio, Tex.; 

H. P. 2417. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force to operate and main- 
tain a certain tract of land at Valparaiso, 
Fla., near Eglin Air Force Base, as a recre- 
ational facility; 

H. R. 2474. An act for the relief of Frank E. 
Blanchard; 

H R. 2799. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An Act regulating the retent on con- 
tracts with the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 31, 1906; 

H. R. 2853. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue duplicates of 
William Gerard's script certificates No. 2, 
subdivisions 11 and 12, to Blanche.H. Weedon 
and Amos L. Harris, as trustees; 

H. R. 3467. An act for the relief of Franz 
Eugene Laub; 

H. R. 3512. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amend- 
ed, to authorize the exemption of certain 
employees of the Library of Congress and of 
the judicial branch of the Government whose 
employment is temporary or of uncertain 
duration; 

H. R. 4022. An act to extend the time for 
commencing the construction of a toll bridge 
across the Rio Grande at or near Rio Grande 
City, Tex., to July 31, 1950; 

H. R. 4261. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue to L. J. Hand a 
patent in fee to certain lands in the State of 
Mississippi; 

H. R. 4646. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of the Air Force to lend 
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certain property to national veterans’ or- 
ganizations, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4705. An act to transfer the office of 
the probation officer of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
the office of the Register of Wills for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Commission on 
Mental Health, from the government of the 
District of Columbia to the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, for budg- 
etary and administrative purposes; 

H. R. 4804. An act to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Karl Frederick Kucker; 

H. R. 5508. An act to amend the Army and 
Air Force Vitalization ard Retirement 
Equalization Act of 1948; and 

H. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution designating 
June 14 of each year as Flag Day. 


APPROPRIATION FOR INDEPENDENT 
OFFICES, 1950 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the ECA appropria- 
tion bill has been, by the ruling of the 
Chair on the point of order, sent back 
to the Committee on Appropriations, I 
desire, if the Senator from Illinois will 
yield for that purpose, to move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 639, which is House bill 
4177, the independent offices bill for 1950. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will state that when the Senate took up 
consideration of the ECA appropriation 
bill, it temporarily laid aside the un- 
finished business, which was the mini- 
mum wage bill. A motion now to pro- 
ceed to any other bill would automati- 
cally, if agreed to, set aside the un- 
finished business. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
would not desire to do that, so that my 
request, if I may state if as a unanimous 
consent request, is that the unfinished 
business may be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 639, H. R. 
4177, which is the appropriation bill for 
the executive offices and sundry civil 
offices. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the unfinished 
business is the so-called wages and hours 
bill, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the 
minimum wage bill. Is there objection 
to the request? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
4177) making appropriations for the ex- 
ecutive offices and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Appro- 
priations. with amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming wish the com- 
mittee amendments considered first? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I ask unanimous consent that the 
formal reading of the bill be dispensed 
with, that it be read for amendment, and 
that the committee amendments be first 
considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if I 
may suggest tó the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, copies of the bill have not been dis- 
tributed. We should like to have them 
before us as we proceed with the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerks 
will submit copies of the bill to Senators. 
Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoꝝx 
in the chair). The clerk will proceed to 
state the committee amendments. 

Mr. O MAHONEY. Mr. President, be- 
fore that is done, I think I should 
acquaint the Senate with the fact that 
except for the appropriation bill for the 
National Military Establishment, the 
measure which the Senate is now con- 
sidering carries the largest sum which 
has been reported in any other bill. Lest 
there should be any misunderstanding of 
the meaning of the size of the appropria- 
tion which is here reported, amounting 
to a little in excess of $7,626,000,000, or 
approximately one-fifth of the total 
budget submitted this year, I call to the 
attention of the Senate the fact that the 
items are largely war-connected ex- 
penditures of one kind or another. In 

` other words, 80 percent of the appro- 
priations contained in the bill deal in one 
way or another with the fact that we 
were in World War II and that we are 
now conducting national defense. 

There is a very substantial appropria- 
tion for the veterans’ services. There is 
another very substantial appropriation 
for atomic energy. There are numerous 
items in the bill which also deal with 
war-connected expenditures. Of the 
contract authorizations which are con- 
tained in the bill 100 percent have to do 
with defense or preparations for defense. 
The exact list is as follows: 

For the American Battle Monuments 
Commission, $5,920,800. 

For the Atomic Energy Commission, 
$702,930,769. 

For the Displaced Persons Commission, 
$4,210,000. 

The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, $53,710,000. 

National Archives for World War II 
records, $150,000. 

Philippine War Damage Commission, 
$184,800,000. 


The Selective Service System, 
$9,000,000. 
Veterans’ Administration, $5,587,- 
907,940. 


If to those items there be added the 
appropriation of $66,575,474 for the 
Maritime Commission, in connection 
with new ships which are rated by their 
true carrying capacity, the total amount 
of war-connected expenditures in this 
bill is $6,615,204,983; and the contract 
authorizations for the American Battle 
Monuments Commission, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, and, 
again, the Maritime Commission, total 
$452,189.628, making a 100-percent war- 
connected contract-authorization phase 
of the bill. 

In addition to that, Mr. President, the 
bill covers 33 civilian agencies of t 
Government. Of the 33, 8 made no ap- 
peal to the Senate. Twenty-five of them 
did. { 
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The Senate committee began its hear- 
ings on the 11th of May and was not able 
to report the bill to the Senate until July 
8; so that practically 2 months were de- 
voted by the subcommittee and the full 
committee to the consideration of this 
measure. 

I thought, Mr. President, it was appro- 
priate that this preliminary statement 
should be made with respect to the char- 
acter of the bill. 

I now ask that the committee amend- 
ments be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the first committee 
amendment. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Title I—Executive Office of the 
President—Bureau of the Budget,” on 
page 4, line 23, after the word “else- 
where”, to strike out the comma and 
“including the salary of the Director at 
$12,000 per annum so long as the posi- 
tion is held by the present incumbent.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 5, 
line 8, after (28 U. S. C. 2672)”, to strike 
out “$2,983,040”, and insert “$3,314,500.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in this 
bill it will be seen that there is a whole 
series of increases, most of which have 
to do with additional personnel in the 
various bureaus and departments. There 
may be some exceptions, but, by and 
large, in this country today, the last 
thing we need in most of the depart- 
ments is additional personnel. For that 
reason, I think there is no doubt that the 
great majority of the departments could 
get by with their existing personnel. To 
start with, I think the Bureau of the 
Budget is one department which could 
do so. The bill increases the number of 
personnel in the Bureau of the Budget 
by 53 individuals, from 481 to 534 per- 
sons. For that reason, in a parliamen- 
tary sense, I express myself in opposi- 
tion to the committee amendment and 
in favor of the retention of the House 
figure. 

Mr. OMAHONET. Mr. President, let 
me say that I appreciate the position of 
the Senator from New Hampshire. The 
subcommittee and the committee as a 
whole scrutinized these various items 
with great care. Some requests for ad- 
ditions were granted and some were re- 
jected. Those which were granted were 
granted upon the conviction on the part 
of the committee that it would be in the 
interest’ of good government efficiency 
and, I may say, economy, that the in- 
creases should be allowed. That is par- 
ticularly true with respect to the pending 
committee amendment dealing with the 
Bureau of the Budget. The Bureau of 
the Budget has been clothed with new 
functions. The Congress, at this very 
session, has enacted the bill authorizing 
the President of the United States, upon 
the recommendation of the so-called 
Hoover Commission, to reorganize the 
Government by submitting reorganiza- 
tion plans to be considered by the Con- 
gress. It is well known that that work 
is under the direction of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, am I 
to gather from what the Senator says 
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that the purpose of the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s report is to add new personnel? 
I thought it was to promote efficiency 
and to reduce expenses. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator 
knows there was no such inference to be 
drawn from anything I said, but I do 
say to the Senator that the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission cannot 
be effectively carried out unless the Bu- 
reau of the Budget is staffed so as to do 
the work. This is the first time in my 
experience as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations that the Bureau 
of the Budget has made any request of 
the Senate committee. L assure the Sen- 
ator that the subcommittee and the full 
committee felt that this increase was al- 
together justified. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I deeply appreciate the 
observations made by the chairman of the 
subcommittee. I happen to be a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, and certainly 
the distinguished chairman and the 
members were very conscientious and 
hard-working as they tackled the provi- 
sions of the pending bill. Because of the 
fact that I have to be on the floor, I did 
not attend all the sessions of the sub- 
committee, and for that reason I wish to 
make it perfectly clear that I associate 
myself with the observations made by the 
Senator from New Hampshire. I believe 
that if we are to call a halt in the costs of 
the Government the time to start is when 
we make the appropriations. I, for one, 
feel that the Government has enough 
personnel. It is always possible to justify 
appropriations by saying that an agency 
can be more efficient, that this or that 
could be performed more efficiently, that 
there are certain things to be done, and 
that because the Hoover Commission says 
this or that, personnel must be added. 
We can take any department of the Gov- 
ernment, and, under such a justification, 
add personnel. 

Mr. President, there is much in what 
the Senator from Wyoming says relative 
to the personnel, but the personnel of 
this Bureau, if we take the figures which 
have been furnished us, numbers over 
500. It seems to me that with that per- 
sonnel, if the Hoover Commission work 
is as important as they think it is, they 
had better use some of the personnel 
now doing something else in order to do 
the work of the Hoover Commission, and 
keep the personnel lower, instead of in- 
creasing it. 

Mr. President, I am ready not only to 
associate myself with the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire in his ob- 
servations, but I am ready to vote to sus- 
tain the House amount, if an amendment 
is offered. I am not going to ask for it, 
because apparently the Senate is de- 
termined, as to many of these matters, 
to go along and do as the Senate always 
has done, raise every appropriation. We 
are asked to raise this appropriation 
nearly half a billion dollars over the 
House amount. True, some of it had to 
be done because of authorizations—and 
I say that with all respect to the chair- 
man—which call for appropriations. But 
it is the old story, that after a bill comes 
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here, the Senate raises the appropria- 
tion of the other House. I wish to as- 
sociate myself with the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire. I for one 
would not want to see the personnel in- 
creased, but kept at least where it is, or, 
if any change is made, decreased. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that the basis upon which my 
good friends make their argument does 
not exist. There is no increase of per- 
sonnel, but there is increase of salaries, 
and I respectfully suggest that it was the 
Congress itself which ordained the raises 
in salary. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Just a moment. I 
wish to read from the justification which 
was presented to the committee. Among 
the reasons advanced were: 

1. The Bureau of the Budget is responsible 
for achieving economy and efficiency through- 
out the Government; while the House re- 
duction would save some funds in the Bu- 
reau's own expenditures, it would result in a 
much larger cost to the Government as a 
whole. 

2, The House action ignores the recommen- 
dations of the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government, 
which urged expansion, not contraction, of 
the work of the Bureau of the Budget. 


I call to the attention of the Senator 
from New Hampshire and the Senator 
from Nebraska the fact that the Hoover 
Commission itself recommended the ex- 
pansion of this Bureau. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
grant the increase. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, so that 
there may be no misunderstanding, my 
personal check on this matter shows that 
there would be an increase of personnel 
by 53, from 481 to 534. That is a definite 
increase in personnel, 

I am ready for a vote, and on this 
question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call attention to the fact that 
while it is true that this amendment 
would account for more personnel than 
the House provision, still the recommen- 
dation of the committee is for a lower 
personnel than was available under the 
appropriation bill passed by the last 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Alken Fulbright Kerr 
Anderson George Kilgore 
Baldwin Gillette Knowland 
Brewster Graham Langer 
Bricker Green Lodge 
Bridges Gurney Long 
Butler Hayden Lucas 
Byrd Hendrickson McCarran 
Cain Hickenlooper McCarthy 
Capehart Hill McClellan 
Chapman Hoey McGrath 
Connally Holland McKellar 
Cordon Hunt McMahon 
Donnell Ives Magnuson 
Douglas Jenner Malone 
Downey Johnson, Colo. Martin 
Ecton Johnson, Tex. Maybank 
Ellender Johnston, S. C. Miller 
Ferguson Kefauver Millikin 
Flanders Kem Morse 
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Mundt Schoeppel Thye 
Murray Smith,Maine Tobey 
Myers Sparkman Vandenberg 
Neely Stennis Wherry 
O'Conor Ta Wiley 
O'Mahoney Taylor Williams 
Russell Thomas, Okla. Withers 
Saltonstall Thomas, Utah Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HOEY 
in the chair). A quorum is present. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment on page 5, line 8, to strike 
out $2,983,050 and insert $3,314,500. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
have been asked by Senators who have 
come to the floor in response to the quor- 
um call to explain the amendment. It is 
a recommendation of the Appropriations 
Committee that the budget estimate for 
the Bureau of the Budget be allowed. 
That is an increase of $331,450. The in- 
crease has been criticized on the ground 
that it would increase the personnel. 
The fact is that it would leave the per- 
sonnel of the Bureau of the Budget for 
the fiscal year 1950 exactly where it was 
placed for the fiscal year 1949. It does 
not increase the personnel over the num- 
ber now employed by the Bureau. Of 
course, it does increase the personnel 
above that which was provided by the 
House figure. 

The reason why the committee urges 
this increase is twofold. First, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget is clothed with the re- 
sponsibility of checking upon the expen- 
ditures for all the Government agencies 
and bureaus. It has a tremendous job to 
do. If we are for economy this is the 
place where economy may be effectively 
administered. 

In the second place we urge it because 
it harmonizes with the recommendation 
of the Hoover Commission. One of the 
recommendations of that Commission 
upon the reorganization of the executive 
branch of the Government was that the 
Bureau of the Budget should be expanded 
in order precisely to enable it to function 
more effectively in supervising the ex- 
penditures of all the Government bu- 
reaus and agencies. The committee has 
recommended the figure in the firm be- 
lief that it will permit economy, in the 
firm belief that failure to grant the in- 
crease will only have the effect of crip- 
pling the agency where efficient and 
effective administration of the expendi- 
tures of Government may be carried on. 
On behalf of the committee I wish to say 
that I hope the Senate may approve the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in order 
that everyone may know it, I wish to say 
that in connection with this bill the ques- 
tion of additional personnel must be con- 
sidered. I believe the average depart- 
ment or agency or bureau of Government 
has sufficient personnel today. The bill 
before us provides in all for a net in- 
crease of 14,740 employees over the House 
figure, I do not believe such an increase 
is necessary. In this amendment we are 
starting in on the Bureau of the Budget, 
for the increased amount would provide 
an increase of 53 employees over the 
House figure. I propose that the Sen- 
ate reject the committee amendment and 
stand on the House figure, which will 
maintain the personnel in this bureau 
at 481, a sufficient number to do the job. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
must respond to the comment of the 
Senator by pointing out that the bill as 
reported by the Senate committee over- 
all does not provide for personnel for the 
year 1950 as many as the same bureaus 
had for 1949. The fact of the matter 
is that this provision decreases the per- 
sonnel below the figures allowed in the 
last appropriation bill for these offices. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr, President, is the 
increase caused by Public Law 900? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. That has to 
do with salary increases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 5, line 8. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr, President, may 
I inquire whether my ears fail me? As 
I understand, there is a direct contra- 
diction in statements of fact. Am I mis- 
taken? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There is no con- 
tradiction in statements of fact. What 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] means, I am sure—and it is 
true—is that in the case of the Bureau 
of the Budget we are providing more 
personnel than was provided in the House 
bill. The House cut the budget estimate, 
We are restoring the cut made by the 
House, but in so doing we are not in- 
creasing the personnel above that for 
1949. Weare providing exactly the same 
number of employees for the fiscal year 
ei as the Bureau of the Budget now 

as. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator, 
I couid not understand how there could 
be any conflict on the question of fact 
between the two Senators. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Chair state what the issue is, and what 
a “yea” or “nay” vote means on this 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 5, line 8. The 
amendment represents an increase, as 
provided by the Senate committee. A 
vote of “yea” would be a vote in favor 
of the increase, and a vote “nay” would 
be a vote against the increase. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HumPHREY], and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND] are absent on 
public business, 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], the Senator from Florida IMr. 
PEPPER], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
RosBertson], and the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr, Typtncs] are detained on off- 
cial business. 

On this vote the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], who would vote 
“yea,” if present, is paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], who 
would vote “nay,” if present. 

I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Ty- 
pincs] is paired with the Senator from 
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Utah [Mr. WATKINS]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Maryland would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Utah 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent because of illness, and 
is paired with the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from New Jersey 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Minnesota yea.“ 

The Senator from New York IMr. 
Duttes] is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] 
is detained on official business, and is 
paired with the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Typincs]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Utah would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Maryland “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 51, 
nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—51 
Anderson Hunt Miller 
Chapman Ives Morse 
Connally Johnson, Colo. Murray 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Myers 
Dougias Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Downey Kefauver O’Conor 
Ellender Kerr O'Mahoney 
Pulbright Kilgore Russell 
George Long Saltonstall 
Gillette Lucas Smith, Maine 
Graham M Sparkman 
Green McClellan Stennis 
Gurney McGrath Taylor 
Hayden McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Hin McMahon Thomas, Utah 
Hoey Magnuson Thye 
Holland Maybank Withers 

NAYS—33 
Aiken Ferguson Martin 
Baldwin Flanders Millikin 
Brewster Hendrickson Mundt 
Bricker Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Bridges Jenner t 
Butler Kem Tobey 
Byrd Knowland Vandenberg 
Cain Langer Wherry 
Capehart Lodge Wiley 
Donnell McCarthy Williams 
Ecton Malone Young 

NOT VOTING—12 

Chavez Humphrey Robertson 
Dulles McFarland Smith, N. J. 
Eastiand Pepper Tydings 
Frear Reed Watkins 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next amendment of the committee will 
be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Council of Economic Advis- 
ers,“ on page 5, line 24, after “(28 
U. S. C. 2672)”, to strike out “$300,000” 
and insert “$340,000.” 


ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT AND DISTRICT 
JUDGES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in- 
asmuch as the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. FERGUSON] is now on the floor, I 
wish to state that there is at the desk 
a conference report on the bill known as 
the judges” bill. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report may be taken up at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read. 

The report was read. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of July 26, 1949, pp. 10217- 
10219.) 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the Senator from Michi- 
gan wishes to be heard on this matter. 

Meantime, I move that the report be 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. FERGUSON, I did not sign the 
conference report, and I think an ex- 
planation of my position is due. The 
reason why I did not sign the report is 
that in recent years there has been a 
development which gives great concern 
to all who cherish the ideals and tradi- 
tions of justice. It is a debasement of 
the courts in the mind of the public. 

Fundamentally there appears to be in- 
volved the fact that in the administra- 
tion of justice we are having appointed 
to the bench, men who lack the broad 
vision which we have traditionally as- 
sociated with the courts, or men whose 
vision is restricted by the nature of their 
experience before ascending the bench. 

Senate bill 1871, which was passed by 
the Senate last night, indicates how the 
Senate feels about Government em- 
ployees who leave the Government serv- 
ice to go into private business. I call 
attention to that measure because it is 
along the same line that I wish to speak 
today. Last night we said, in effect, that 
an employee of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation cannot be employed, 
until a period of 2 years had passed, by 
anyone who borrowed money from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
while that person was serving in that 
agency of the Government. 

In the report we are now considering 
there was inserted—and it was the desire 
of the Senate at one time that such a 
provision be placed in this bill relating 
to the appointment of judges—a pro- 
vision that anyone who feels that the 
judge is not qualified to serve in a certain 
case because he had formerly worked for 
a certain Government department, may 
file an affidavit to that effect, and then a 
new judge or a new trial before another 
court can be had. 

Here is what I think has developed in 
the administration of justice: We are 
discovering that the Government de- 
partments have literally thousands of 
lawyers. When the President appoints 
Federal judges, through the Office of 
the Attorney General, we find that the 
Department of Justice, the FBI, and var- 
ious other Government agencies are sup- 
plying the judges for the United States. 
In other words, the matter is becoming 
a political one, rather than of trying to 
get men of judicial caliber. 

The able chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran] realized this situation, 
and he suggested a provision that those 
who are to be qualified to accept these 
appointments should actually be prac- 
ticing law, and should have done so for 
a number of years in the courts, rather 
than in the Government departments. 
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Mr. President, that bill was passed by 
the Senate. However, the House Com- 
mittee would not agree to it. I thought 
the Senator in charge of the bill, the 
able chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee [Mr. McCarran] hit upon a proper 
solution of the problem, Were is what 
he tried to do: 

Section 144 was amended by Public 
Law 72 of the Eighty-first Congress by 
substituting the words “in any case” for 
“as to any judge” at the end of the next 
to last sentence. 

The present section 144 reads as fol- 
lows: 

Whenever a party to any proceeding in a 
district court makes and files a timely and 
sufficient affidavit that the judge before 
whom the matter is pending has a personal 
bias or prejudice either against him or in 
favor of any adverse party, such judge shall 
proceed no further therein, but another 
judge shall be assigned to hear such pro- 
ceeding. 

The affidavit shall state the facts and 
the reasons for the belief that bias or prej- 
udice exists, and shall be filed not less than 
10 days before the beginning of the term at 
which the proceeding is to be heard, or good 
cause shall be shown for failure to file it 
within such time. A party may file only 
one such affidavit in any case. It shall be 
accompanied by a certificate of counsel of 
record stating that it is made in good faith. 


What the able Senator from Nevada, 
the chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, had in mind was to include a pro- 
vision that in case for 10 years prior to 
the commencement of such proceedings 
a judge had been employed in an agency 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment of the United States which is a 
party to such proceedings, an affidavit 
could be filed setting forth those facts, 
and then the judge would not be per- 
mitted to proceed further therein, but 
another judge would be assigned to hear 
the proceeding. In other words, it 
would give an opportunity to the lawyer, 
and, I may say, to the litigant, to have 
his case tried by a judge who had not 
served in the Government department. 
We find literally hundreds of instances, 
more so in Washington than elsewhere, 
of cases being tried by a judge who had 
no experience in the practice of law, or 
as a judge, but who had merely worked 
in the legal department of a certain bu- 
reau. He was the judge that would be 
chosen to hear the proceeding with which 
the bureau itself was concerned. The 
able Senator from Nevada included a 
provision that, if a man had been em- 
ployed in that department within 10 
years, an affidavit could be filed, and a 
new judge obtained. Why not? If we 
are to have justice administered by 
those who are not prejudiced and who 
are not biased, we should be willing to 
put into the law a provision that a judge 
must not only be free of prejudice and 
bias, but, like Caesar's wife, he must be 
above suspicion. I think justice will 
then be more respected. We will have 
more concern over it. People will be 
better satisfied, if we place in the law a 
provision of that kind. My two col- 
leagues on the conference committee 
were anxious to have the bill enacted, 
knowing judges are needed, but I say 
we must be careful what Kind of judges 
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are appointed and that they are not 
selected alone from the various depart- 
ments of the Government. We want 
men of experience in the broad field of 
law, men who understand the philosophy 
of the law and who understand the 
American people and American institu- 
tions. 

Since that amendment was not re- 
tained in the conference report I felt in 
conscience that I could not sign the 
report, because I believed the able Sen- 
ator from Nevada had hit upon some- 
thing which would be beneficial to Amer- 
ica in the administration of justice, and 
I felt that I should state to the Senate 
my reason for not signing the report. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
shall not detain the Senate. I concur in 
the remarks of the able Senator from 
Michigan. I think something should be 
done, but, after giving the matter ma- 
ture consideration, I saw that by my 
proposed amendment I was going to de- 
feat the major objective of the bill, 
namely, the designation and appoint- 
ment of some 27 additional circuit and 
district judges throughout the United 
States. I thought we could meet the 
provision I had in mind by general leg- 
islation rather than by an amendment 
to the bill. 

The Senator is right when he says I 
was anxious. I was anxious and at the 
same time apprehensive. I am appre- 
hensive of what is going on. I dislike 
the idea of appointing judges from de- 
partments of the Government to sit in 
the courts of the District of Columbia, 
where 9 out of 10 litigants must come 
if they have grievances to be aired as 
against the departments, and where they 
must come to secure their rights. In 
many cases they must appear before a 
judge who may have been appointed 
from the very department against which 
the suit is pending. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nevada yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wonder whether 
the Senator would feel that he could 
join with the Senator from Michigan, or, 
rather, that the Senator from Michigan 
could join with the Senator from Nevada, 
in general legislation somewhat to the 
same effect, and whether, if such legis- 
lation were enacted, he could see any 
reason why this bill should not go 
through in its present form? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I may say to the 
Senator from Michigan, I will gladly 
join in general legislation to fix the 
qualifications of judges, or to fix the 
grounds upon which their disqualifica- 
tions may be brought to the attention of 
the judge himself. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I appreciate that. 
I am glad to have that assurance. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I did not want to 
defeat the principal objective of the bill 
by adhering to my amendment. I did 
not lose interest in my amendment, and 
I do not give up the principle, in any 
sense of the word. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I appreciate that 
word from the Senator. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is upon agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CarRAN] to agree to the conference re- 
Port. 

The motion was agreed to. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR INDEPENDENT 
OFFICES, 1950 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4177) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Council of Economic Advisers,” 
on page 5, line 24, after “(28 U. S. C. 
2672)”, to strike out “$300,000” and in- 
sert “$340,000.” . 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, this 
amendment has to do with the Council 
of Economic Advisers. I think the 
item approved by the House was $300,- 
000, which, as I recall, was the amount 
provided last year for this agency. The 
amendment adds $40,000 and increases 
the personnel by four. This I admit 
is a small amount, but, in view of cer- 
tain decisions and recommendations the 
Council of Economic Advisers have 
made, I do not know that they need 


‘additional assistants. I think they are 


fully staffed and equipped at the present 
time. Therefore I favor the retention 
of the House figure. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, one 
of the reasons for this increase is that 
the last Congress, with the approval of 
my very able and amiable friend from 
New Hampshire, increased the salaries 
of all Government employees. The Pay 
Act of the Eightieth Congress added 
$550,000,000 to the expenditures of the 
Government for the fiscal year 1950. 
This is as good a place as any in which 
to call attention to that fact, and also 
to the fact that other bills which were 
enacted last year have added to the ob- 
ligations of the Government more than 
$2,000,000,000. On this particular item, 
because of the pay increase and auto- 
matic increases and essential classifica- 
tions, the Council of Economic Advisers 
had to seek a deficiency appropriation, 
which was granted. In other words, of 
the $40,000 which is now proposed, $13,- 
400 is to fulfill the obligations of the Pay 
Increase Act and to provide for auto- 
matic increases in essential classifica- 
tions; $26,600 is needed to add to the 
number of economists and secretaries. 
The increased recommendations were 
made to the committee by Dr. Nourse, 
chairman of the council. I trust the 
amendment will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
demand sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hayden Millikin 
Anderson Hendrickson Morse 
Baldwin Hickenlooper Mundt 
Brewster ill Murray 
Bricker Hoey Myers 
Bridges Holland O'Conor 
Butler Hunt O'Mahoney 
Byrd Ives Robertson 
Cain Jenner Russell 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Connally Johnston, S.C. Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kefauver Sparkman 
Donnell Kerr Stennis 
Douglas Knowland Taft 
Downey Langer Taylor 
Dulles L Thomas, Okla. 
Ecton Long Thye 
Ellender Lucas Tobey 
Ferguson McCarthy Vandenberg 
Flanders McClellan Watkins 
Frear McKellar Wherry 
George McMahon Wiley 
Gillette Magnuson Williams 
Graham Malone Withers 
Green Martin Young 
Gurney Maybank 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment appearing at the bottom of 
page 5, which increases the appropria- 
tion for the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers from $300,000 to $340,000. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest is obviously sufficiently seconded. 
The yeas and nays are ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND] are absent on 
public business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senators from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE and Mr. NEELY], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mc- 
GratH], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson], the Senator from Oklaho- 
ma [Mr. Tuomas], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomas], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typtncs] are de- 
tained on official business. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. MILLER] 
is necessarily absent. 

I announce that on this vote the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] is 
paired with the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. SmitH]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Minnesota would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from New Jersey 
would vote “nay.” 

I announced further that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. McGratH] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent because of illness and 
is paired with the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from New Jersey 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Minnesota “yea.” 
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The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 
is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—40 

Anderson Holland Morse 
Chapman Hunt Murray 
Connally Johnson, Colo. Myers 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. O'Conor 
Downey Johnston, S. C. O'Mahoney 
Ellender Kefauver Robertson 
Frear Kerr Russell 
George Long Saltonstall 
Gillette Lucas Sparkman 

McClellan Stennis 
Green McKellar Taylor 
Hayden McMahon Withers 
Bill Magnuson 
Hoey Maybank 

NAYS—39 
Aiken Ferguson Millikin 
Baldwin Flanders Mundt 
Brewster Gurney Schoeppel 
Bricker Hendrickson Smith, Maine 
Bridges Hickenlooper Taft 
Butler Ives Thye 
Byrd Jenner Tobey 
Cain Knowland Vandenberg 
Capehart Langer Watkins 
Donnell Lodge 
Douglas McCarthy Wiley 
Dulles Malone 
Ecton Martin Young 
NOT VOTING—17 

Chavez McCarran Reed 
Eastland McParland Smith, N. J. 
Fulbright McGrath Thomas, Okla 
Humphrey Miller Thomas, Utah 
Kem Neely Tydings 
Kilgore Pepper 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
amendment on which the Senate just 
voted relates to a proposal to cut $40,000 
from an appropriation bill which carries 
more than $7,000,000,000. I am not 
opposed to the caving of as little as $1, 
if it can properly be made. But the 
committee has, after mature considera- 
tion of the subject, decided that the addi- 
tional $40,000 over the House figure was 
proper. 

Mr. President, it requires about 20 
minutes for a quorum call and about 20 
minutes for a roll call. There are 70 
or perhaps more than 70 amendments 
in the bill. If, on relatively minor issues 
of this kind, we are to have a yea and 
nay vote, and devote 40 minutes to each 
item, it will require 60 hours to complete 
action on the amendments to the bill. 
On the basis of a 5-hour day and a 5-day 
week that will mean a little more than 
2 weeks; while the authority of these 
agencies to function under the temporary 
joint resolution passed by Congress in 
June expires next Sunday night. 

Now we have messed up the. detail, 
if Senators will excuse the expression, 
respecting ECA. I hope very much that 
Senators who wish to make a personal 
record for economy will make that record 
without forcing a yea-and-nay vote, re- 
quiring in all about 40 minutes on every 
minor amendment to the bill to which 
they object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next committee amend- 
ment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
title “Independent Offices—American 
Battle Monuments Commission,” on page 
7. line 15, atfer the word “of”, to strike 
out “one” and insert “three”, and at the 
beginning of line 16, to strike out 
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“vehicle” and insert “vehicles, including 
one at not to exceed $2,500”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Atomic Energy Commission”, 
on page 9, line 6, after the word “the”, 
to strike out “unobligated balances” and 
insert “unexpended balances, as of June 
30, 1949.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Civil Service Commission,” on 
page 10, line 8, after the word “Colum- 
bia”, to strike out the comma and “in- 
cluding salaries of the Commissioners at 
$12,000 each per annum so long as the 
positions are held by the present incum- 
bents”; in line 22, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out 840,000“ and insert 
“$60,000”; in line 24, after “(54 Stat. 
767)”, to insert “not to exceed $500,000 
for allocation to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation as required for investiga- 
tion of applicants for certain positions 
when requested by the head of the de- 
partment or agency concerned in cases 
where the department or agency con- 
cerned does not maintain its own inves- 
tigative staff.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 11, 
line 9, after the word “amended”, to 
strike out “$14,000,000” and insert “$16,- 
250,000.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
amendment relative to the Civil Service 
Commission increases the personnel over 
the House figure by 485 individuals. I 
think Senators will all agree that the 
Civil Service Commission has a responsi- 
ble job. Nevertheless after the House 
committee held hearings on the subject it 
arrived at a figure of 3,414 employees. 
The House committee decided that was a 
sufficient number of employees to do the 
job adequately and well. I believe the 
Senate would be justified in retaining the 
House figure. 

I wish to speak for a moment about 
what the distinguished Senator from 


Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] said, because 


I know he wants the full story told. 
There is no intention, so far as I am con- 
cerned, to try to force the Senate into 60 
hours of consideration of the various 
items contained in the bill. In this bill, 
however, the Senate committee has in- 
creased the House figure by more than 
$500,000,000, and added some 15,000 per- 
sonnel over the House figure. If we be- 
lieve at all in economy, and if we believe 
the departments have sufficient person- 
nel to carry on their work properly, it is 
well to have discussed the issues involved 
in some of the items of the bill. I be- 
lieve the particular amendment now 
pending which would increase by 485 
the number of employees provided by 
the House figure for the Civil Service 
Commission, is not justified. Therefore 
I hope the Senate amendment on page 
11, line 9, will not be agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
beg to advise the Senator from New 
Hampshire that again there is a slight 
mistake in the interpretation which he 
has placed upon the action of the com- 
mittee. It is true again that the appro- 
priation recommended by the committee 
increases the personnel beyond that 
which would be available under the bill 
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as it passed the House. But the bill rec- 
ommended by the Senate committee pro- 
vides for personnel 278 less in number 
than the Civil Service Commission has 
this year. So, far from increasing the 
personnel, the committee has decreased 
the personnel of the Civil Service Com- 
mission below that which it has already 
under the appropriation bill which was 
passed last year. 

The reason why the committee recom- 
mended the increase on which the Sen- 
ate is requested to vote, as found in the 
committee amendment on page 11, line 
9, is that the House committee report 
made it clear that in connection with 
the reduction it made, it was expecting 
the Civil Service Commission to save 
money by absorbing this personnel, by 
permitting the various executive agencies 
and departments of government to con- 
duct their own decentralized examina- 
tions. If that were not done the cost 
would be much greater than the increase 
which is allowed in the Senate commit- 
tee bill. 

The committee held hearings upon this 
matter. It was clearly demonstrated 
that to cut this appropriation to the 
amount provided by the House bill— 
and the Senate committee has not re- 
stored the entire amount—would only 
mean to transfer the holding of certain 
examinations to certain supposed expert 
boards in executive departments and 
agencies, and such boards would have to 
do the work which the Senate com- 
mittee felt could be more efficiently and 
properly done by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Mr. President, in the light of the clear 
fact that the personnel is not so large as 
it was last year, I hope that the increase 
recommended by the committee may be 
approved, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
think the amendment now under con- 
sideration presents a clear example of 
whether the Federal Government desires 
actually to cut expenditures. We come 
now to the question of the number of 
employees. The able Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] has from time to time 
pointed out that every day there are 
added to the public pay roll, in Washing- 
ton and in other parts of the country, 
315 Government employees. 

The minute Congress says, “We want 
to take away from you a certain amount 
of cash,” we find the Civil Service Com- 
mission saying that all it would mean 
would be that an equal number or great- 
er number would have to be hired in 
some other department. No one has 
ever though about the possibility of cut- 
ting down the amount of work which is 
being done in the various departments, 
which represents waste and extrava- 
gance. No one has ever thought that 
an employee might even do more work, 
resulting in a need for fewer employees. 
That is never thought of. It is always 
said, “The work will go into another de- 
partment, and more men will have to be 
employed there. 

This amendment represents an in- 
crease of $2,250,000. To some that is 
peanuts. Some Senators feel that we 
should not even discuss an increase of 
$2,250,000 on the ficor of the Senate. 


1949 


Mr. President, the other day we dis- 
cussed an increase of $140,000. We dis- 
cussed it on the floor of the Senate for 
a long time when the proposal was 
made to place on the pay roll of the 
watchdog committee about ten more 
employees. It was perfectly all right 
to discuss that question for hours. But 
when it comes to taking an employee off 
the national pay roll, where patronage 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment is involved, it is said, “You are 
taking too much time on the floor of the 
Senate.” 

What would happen if we were to in- 
crease this appropriation by $2,250,000? 
We would increase the number of per- 
sonnel over the House figures by 485. 

Is this a small department? Consider 
how it has grown, from 3,414 employees 
to 3,899. Certainly it has an estimate 
from the budget for 4,069 employees. In 
1949 it had 4,178. So if we make this 
cut we shall need 485 fewer employees 
on the pay roll of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Mr. President, I hope that Congress 
will become economy-minded, even if 
it is only to the extent of $2,250,000, be- 
cause we must attempt to balance the 
budget, and this is one place where we 
can start. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 11, line 9. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire again to emphasize what I said 
a moment ago, that there is no economy 
in the proposed reduction. That was 
clear from the presentation which was 
made to the committee. It would result 
in duplicating a great deal of the work. 
Let me read this statement, which was 
submitted to the committee: 

Generally speaking, boards of civil service 
examiners in Federal field establishments 
recruit applicants and conduct examina- 
tions for positions which exist primarily in 
their respective establishments. Conversely, 
the Commission recruitment and examin- 
ing resources are expended on examinations 
for filling positions which are common to 
many agencies, and servicing agencies too 
small to support a board of examiners. If 
examinations were completely decentralized, 
numerous identical examinations would be 
announced by hundreds of boards of ex- 
aminers, with resulting waste of time, effort, 
and money in holding such examinations, 
and confusion to the public. 


Mr. President, I could spend an hour 
going into detail. The figures were be- 
fore us. Not to allow this money would 
only create confusion and waste. De- 
centralization would cause duplication. 
The committee amendment is an amend- 
ment in the interest of economy, and it 
should be adopted. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to say in reply to the able Senator 
from Wyoming, in charge of the bill, that 
this is a typical example of a depart- 
ment which says, if we take any money 
from it, or adhere to the House figure, 
“Tt will cut out one of the most vital and 
important functions we have.” 

They never think of trying to get more 
work out of their employees, or cutting 
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out extravagance. They tell us that a 
reduction in the appropriation would 
cut out certain very vital and important 
work and put it into another department, 
where it would cost more money. I 
should like to know how the other de- 
partment is going to get the money if we 
do not appropriate it. Let the depart- 
ments absorb reductions by eliminating 
extravagance and inefficiency instead of 
interfering with the most vital parts of 
their programs, as they say in their 
testimony. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 11, line 9. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE], the 
Senators from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
GORE and Mr. Neety], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS], and the Sena- 
tor from Maryland (Mr. Typrncs] are 
detained on official business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
CuHaveEz] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLaAnD], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpurey], and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND] are absent on 
public business. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. MILLER] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
Situ]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from New Jersey would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH], who is absent because of illness, 
is paired with the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from New Jersey 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “yea,” 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MARTIN] are detained on 
official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—38 
Anderson Hunt Murray 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. Myers 
Connally Johnston, S. C. O'Conor 
Cordon Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Downe; Kerr Pepper 
Ellender Lucas Robertson 
Fulbright McCarran Saltonstall 
George McClellan Smith, Maine 
Graham McGrath Sparkman 
Green McKellar Taylor 
Gurney McMahon Thomas, Utah 
Hayden Magnuson Withers 

1l Maybank 

NAYS—41 
Aiken Dulles Holland 
Baldwin Ecton Ives 
Brewster Ferguson Jenner 
Bricker Flanders Johnson, Colo. 
Bridges Frear Knowland 
Butler Hendrickson Langer 
Donnell Hickenlooper Lodge 
Dougias Hoey Long 


McCarthy Schoeppel Watkins 
Malone Stennis Wherry 
Millikin Taft Wiley 
Morse Thye Williams 
Mundt Tobey Young 
Russell Vandenberg 

NOT VOTING—17 
Byrd Humphrey Neely 
Cain Kem Reed 
Capehart Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Chavez McFarland ‘Thomas, Okla, 
Eastland Martin Tydings 
Gillette Miller 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment of 
the committee. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Panama Canal Construction 
Annuity Fund,” on page 13, line 8, after 
“(48 U. S. C. 1373a)”, to strike out 
“$5,304,870” and insert “$5,894,300.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Civil-Service Retirement and 
Disability Fund,“ on page 13, line 13, 
after “(5 U. S. C. ch. 14)”, to strike out 
“$295,533,700” and insert “$328,393,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Canal Zone Retirement and 
Disability Fund,” on page 13, line 19, after 
“(48 U. S. C. 1371n)”, to strike out “$899,- 
100” and insert “$999,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Alaska Railroad Retirement 
and Disability Fund,” on page 13, at line 
25, before the word “which”, to strike out 
“$193,500” and insert “$215,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
what page is the clerk now reading the 
committee amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk is about to read the first commit- 
tee amendment on page 14. The last 
amendment read was on page 13. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I should like to ask 
for an explanation of the increase pro- 
vided in line 13, on page 13. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
this increase is required in order to carry 
out the statutory requirement of having 
the Civil Service Commission maintain 
the retirement fund out of which the 
retirements of civil servants are paid. 
As everyone knows, under the retirement 
law, deductions are made from the sal- 
aries of employees, and the deductions 
are matched by the Government, 

This appropriation is a matching ap- 
propriation, to balance the retirement 
fund in compliance with that law. It is 
an obligation of the Government which 
we felt could not be avoided. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to in- 
quire of the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming why it was that the House 
committee did not catch this item. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The House com- 
mittee simply made a straight slice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to which the Senator has 
referred has already been adopted and 
stands adopted unless the Senate wishes 
to return to its consideration. 

Otherwise, the clerk will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 
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The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion,” on page 14, line 11, after the word 
“amended,” to insert “purchase (not to 
exceed 30), and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Federal Communications Com- 
mission,” on page 15, line 23, after the 
word “Columbia”, to strike out “includ- 
ing salaries of the Commissioners at 
$12,000 each per annum so long as the 
positions are held by the present in- 
cumbents.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
16, line 8, after the word “binding”, to 
strike out “$6,525,000” and insert “$6,- 
633,000.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, this 
amendment has to do with the Federal 
Communications Commission which, of 
course, performs an important function. 

The House provided for personnel of 
_ 1,332 for the Commission. This amend- 
ment would increase the number of per- 
sonnel to 1,349. 

I do not believe any Member of the 
Senate wishes to handicap the Federal 
Communications Commission in any way 
or prevent it from doing a good job. I 
think the personnel of 1,332 allowed by 
the House of Representatives is adequate 
for that Commission, and it seems to me 
that the increase provided by the Senate 
committee is unwarranted. 

Therefore, I hope the Senate commit- 
tee amendment will be rejected. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
again it is true that the Senate commit- 
tee allowed an increase in the person- 
nel—in this case, an increase of 17 above 
the number allowed by the House of 
Representatives. But even with that 
increase, this measure allows for the 
Federal Communications Commission a 
personnel of 49 less than the Commis- 
sion has at this moment. So again we 
are presenting a provision for a decrease 
in personnel, not an increase. 

As the Senator from New Hampshire 
has stated, the Communications Com- 
mission performs a very important sery- 
ice. Every day requests are made to the 
Communications Commission for addi- 
tional services. By the use of the radio 
in Red Cross work, in police work, in 
maritime work, in every avenue of radio 
communication and the transmission of 
information, the work of the Communi- 
cations Commission is increasing. The 
committee, Mr. President, felt that to 
deny the increase which we recommended 
would serious! impede the work of the 
Commission. I trust that the increase 
may be allowed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRILGES. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the 
Senators from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
core and Mr. NEELY], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THomas], the Senators 
from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor and Mr. 
Typincs], the Senator from Mississippi 
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(Mr, Stennis], and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. WITHERS] are detained on 
official business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND] are absent on 
public business. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. MILLER] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from New Jersey would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
SMITH] who is absent because of illness 
is paired with the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], If present and 
voting, the Senator from New Jersey 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
CAIN] and the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Kem] are detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—40 
Anderson Holland Morse 
Chapman Hunt Murray 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Myers 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. O'Mahoney 
Downey Kefauver Pepper 
Ellender Kerr Robertson 
Frear ng Russell 
Pulbright Lucas Saltonstall 
George McCarran kman 
Graham McGrath Taylor 
Green McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Gurney McMahon ‘oung 
Hayden Magnuson 
Hill May 
NAY! 9 
Aiken Flanders Martin 
Baldwin Hendrickson Millikin 
Brewster Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bricker Hoey Schoeppel 
Bridges Ives Smith, Maine 
Butler Jenner Taft 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Thye 
Capehart Knowland Tobey 
Donnell Langer Vandenberg 
Douglas Lodge Watkins 
Dulles McCarthy Wherry 
Ecton McClellan Wiley 
Ferguson Malone Williams 
NOT VOTING—-17 
Cain Kilgore Smith, N. J 
Chavez McFarland Stennis 
Eastland Miller Thomas, Okla. 
Gillette Neely d 
Humphrey O'Conor Withers 
m 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Federal Power Commission”, 
on page 16, line 19, after the word Co- 
lumbia”, to strike out the comma and 
“including salaries of the Commission- 
ers at $12,000 each per annum so long as 
the positions are held by the present in- 
cumbents”; in line 21, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$220,000” and 
insert “$230,000”; on page 17, line 2, 
after the word “newspapers”, to strike 
out “$3,650,000” and insert 3,763,000“; 
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in line 3, after the word “amount”, to 
strike out “not to exceed $2,122,000 shall 
be available for personal services in the 
District of Columbia exclusive of”, and 
in line 5, after the figures “$10,000”, to 
insert “shall be available.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, 
line 14, after the word “binding”, to 
strike out “$325,000” and insert “$337,- 
000”, and in the same line, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike 
out the comma and “of which amount 
not to exceed $130,000 shall be available 
for personal services in the District of 
Columbia.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Federal Trade Commission”, 
on page 17, line 19, after the word “Co- 
lumbia”, to strike out the comma and 
“including salaries of the Commissioners 
at $12,000 each per annum so Jong as 
the positions are held by the present in- 
cumbents.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, 
line 2, after the figures “$700”, to strike 
out “$3,450,000” and insert 83,639,000.“ 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will there be some de- 
bate on this amendment? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes, there will be. 


RECESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, it is now 
10 minutes to 6, and in view of the fact 
that there will be some debate on this 
amendment, and probably another roll 
call, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 53 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
July 28, 1949, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, JuLy 27, 1949 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Acting Chaplain, James P. Wes- 
berry, LL. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty and everlasting God, su- 
preme lover of the universe and mighty 
ruler of the destiny of nations, Thou hast 
most graciously preserved and prospered 
us. Thou hast raised up these the leaders 
of our Nation's safety. We humbly be- 
seech Thee to hear us as we express our 
gratitude for them and for Thy never- 
failing goodness and abundant blessings 
upon our Nation. 

Make us, we pray Thee, Heavenly 
Father, in each passing moment of this 
congressional day, deeply conscious of 
the guidance of Thy holy hand. Give us 
an abiding cognizance of our account- 
ability to Thee that Thy will may be done 
through us. And this we humbly ask in 
the name of Him who is the desire of all 
nations. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McDaniel, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 142. An act excepting certain persons 
from the requirement of paying fees for cer- 
tain census data; 

H. R. 459. An act to authorize the payment 
of employees of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for overtime duty performed at es- 
tablishments which prepare virus, serum, 
toxin, or analogous products for use in the 
treatment of domestic animals; 

H. R. 585. An act for the relief of Jacob A. 
Johnson; 

H. R. 1127. An act for the relief of Sirkka 
Siiri Saarelainen; 

H. R. 1303. An act for the relief of Dr. Elias 
Stavropoulos, his wife, and daughter; 

H. R. 1360. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a free bridge across the Rio Grande 
at or near Del Rio, Tex.; 

H. R. 2417. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force to operate and maintain 
a certain tract of land at Valparaiso, Fla., 
near Eglin Air Force Base, as a recreational 
facility; 

H. R. 2474. An act for the relief of Frank E. 
Blanchard; < 

H. R. 2799. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act regulating the retent on con- 
tracts with the District of Coiumbia,” ap- 
proved March 31, 1906; 

H. R. 2853. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue duplicates of 
William Gerard's script certificates No. 2, 
subdivisions 11 and 12, to Blanche H. Weedon 
and Amos L. Harris, as trustees; 

H. R. 3467. An act for the relief of Franz 
Eugene Laub; 

H. R. 3512. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
icé Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to authorize the exemption of cer- 
tain employees ol the Library of Congress 
and of he judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment whose employment is temporary or of 
uncertain duration; 

H. R. 4022. An act to extend the time for 
commencing the construction of a toll bridge 
across the Rio Grande at or near Rio Grande 
City, Tex., to July 31, 1950; 

H. R. 4261. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tory of the Interior to issue to L. J. Hand a 
patent in fee to certain lands in the State 
of Mississippi; 

H. R. 4646. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of the Air Force to lend 
certain property to national veterans’ or- 
ganizations, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4705. An act to transfer the office of 
the probation officer of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
the office of the Register of Wills for the 
District of Columbia, and the Commission 
on Mental Health, from the government of 
the District of Columbia to the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts, for 
budgetary and administrative purposes; 

H. R. 4804. An act to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Karl Frederick Kucker; 

H. R. 5508. An act to amend the Army and 
Air Force Vitalization and Retirement Equal- 
ization Act of 1948; and 

H. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution designating 
June 14 of each year as Flag Day. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 1288. An act for the relief of certain 
officers and members of the crew of the 
steamship Taiyuan; 
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H. R. 1466. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Kim; 

H. R. 1472. An act for the relief of the 
Olympic Hotel; 

H. R. 1625. An act for the relief of Chris- 
tine Kono; 

H. R. 2084. An act for the relief of Teiko 
Horikawa and Yoshiko Horikawa; 

H. R. 2290. An act to provide for coopera- 
tion by the Smithsonian Institution with 
State, educational, and scientific organiza- 
tions in the United States for continuing 
paleontological investigations in areas which 
will be flooded by the construction of Gov- 
ernment dams; 

H. R. 2850. An act for the relief of Denise 
Simeon Boutant; and 

H. R. 4566. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law title 14 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Coast Guard.” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a concurrent 
resolution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 


S. 88. An act to amend section 60 of an act 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” approved July 1, 1898, as amended; 

S. 204. An act for the relief of Eugenio 
Maisterrena Barreneche; 

S. 555. An act for the relief of Eiko Na- 
kamura; 

S. 586. An act for the relief of certain civil- 
ian personnel employed by the Navy Depart- 
ment, for expenses incurred incident to tem- 
porary duty performed at the Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa., in 1942; 

S. 787. An act for the relief of William 
(Vasilios) Kotsakis; 

S. 939. An act to remove certain lands from 
the operation of Public Law 545, Seventy- 
seventh Congress; 

S. 1026. An act for the relief of Roman 
Szymanski and Anastosia Szymanski; 

S. 1128. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of podiatry 
in the District of Columbia”; 

S. 1168. An act for the relief 
Tateuchi; 

S. 1350. An act to provide for two judges 
of the Juvenile Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; 

S. 1525. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a deputy disbursing officer and as- 
sistant disbursing officers for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

S. 1834. An act for the relief of the widow 
of Robert V. Holland; 

S. 1870. An act prohibiting the sale in the 
District of Columbia of rockfish weighing 
more than 15 pounds; 

S. 1871. An act to amend the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act to prohibit the 
employment of certain personnel of the cor- 
poration by organizations receiving loans or 
other financial assistance therefrom; 

S. 1949. An act to authorize the lease of 
the Federal correctional institution at Sand- 
stone, Minn., to the State of Minnesota; 

S. 2030. An act to clarify the laws relating 
to the compensation of postmasters at 
fourth-class post offices which have been ad- 
vanced because of unusual conditions; and 

S. Con, Res. 51. Concurrent Resolution fav- 
oring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp and include a speech. It is possible 
that this speech may exceed the limit, 
but I do not think it does. Notwithstand- 
ing that it may exceed the limit I ask 
consent that the extension may be made. 


of Toriko 
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The SPEAKER, Notwithstanding the 
excess, without objection, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

MINIMUM-WAGE LEGISLATION 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. LESINSKI] has made the statement 
that his minimum-wage bill, H. R. 3190, 
will be called up under his resolution, in- 
troduced for the purpose of going around 
the Rules Committee, on August 8. Iun- 
derstand there is some question as to 
what will be called up, because the postal 
pay-raise bill is due to be considered at 
the same time. 

If on August 8 the House bill cover- 
ing minimum wages is called up, I in- 
tend to offer a substitute bill, H. R. 4272, 
that has been prepared by a number of 
Members and which contains some very 
important provisions, one of which is the 
flexible minimum-wage provision. This 
section in the bill was prepared in the 
main by the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Hays] and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MeCoxxNELL ]. It ties 
minimum wages in our law to the cost of 
living index so that wages will go up in 
time of inflation and go down in time of 
deflation. There will be stabilized em- 
ployment. It is the best answer I have 
ever heard for a legal, equitable, and fair 
minimum wage. 

Mr. Speaker, may I call the attention 
of the Members of the House to a book- 
let entitled “The Question of a Flexible 
Statutory Minimum Wage” which has 
been prepared by Dr. Gustav Peck of the 
Library of Congress, and I would request 
every Member to get a copy and read it. 
Here you will see that flexibility is an at- 
tribute much to be desired in minimum- 
wage legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. GORSKI of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial entitled “Labor.” 

Mr. BARTLETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address delivered 
at the University of Alaska by Hon. 
Henry M. Jackson, 

Mr, MANSFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in two instances, 
in one to include remarks made by 
United States Reclamation Commission- 
er Michael W. Straus on July 22, 1949, 
at the ground-breaking ceremonies for 
the Canyon Ferry Dam on the Missouri 
River near Helena, Mont., and in the 
other to include an article taken from 
the Government Standard of July 8, 
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1949, also a Marine poem, and also ap- 
proval of the Marine Corps Reserve Offi- 
cers Association of the bills S. 2177 and 
H. R. 5403. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include a state- 
ment. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the bill 
H. R. 3113. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Monopoly of the Committee on the 
Judiciary may be permitted to sit during 
the rest of today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD NOT WITHDRAW 
FROM BERLIN 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States should go slow on moving the 
bulk of its military government officials 
out of Berlin, the reported plan of Mr. 
McCloy, the high commissioner, and re- 
ducing the military force for policing. 
The cold war may last as long as 20 years, 
and by being prepared for a cold war of 
that duration we are adopting the best 
way to avoid a hot war. 

As Americans we like to button things 
up and get them finished, and this may 
be the reason for the projected Berlin-to- 
Frankfurt move, but the maintenance of 
our forward positions in Berlin, Vienna, 
Trieste, Japan, and Korea is one of the 
most significant guaranties to the dem- 
ocratic peoples of the world that we mean 
what we say in terms of the respect for 
international obligations and a deter- 
mined opposition to conquest by permit- 
ting Communist infiltration. Let us not 
nullify the great victory for freedom of 
the Berlin air lift by a short-sighted move 
out of Berlin on grounds of administra- 
tive efficiency—valid as they may be. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BURDICK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. NORBLAD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Rxconp and include an editorial. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include a statis- 
tical table. 
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Mr. FULTON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
on and include extraneous matter. 


RESTORATION OF THE HOME 
Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 


ask unanimous consent to address the 


House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to commend to your attention the 
address of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII. 
to an audience of women in Rome on 
July 24, in which he urged that they halt 
the spread of immorality among youth. 
His Holiness particularly stressed the 
need for the restoration of the home on 
a moral basis, and he decried influences 
in our public life which are contributing 
to what he termed the growing sensual- 
ity of youth. I think that every Catholic 
priest, Protestant minister, and Jewish 
rabbi could perform no greater service 
than to join the Pope in a movement to 
reestablish our moral structure. 

The prime force in the destruction of 
morals today is political materialism. It 
travels under many names—communism, 
statism, socialism, and totalitarianism— 
but wherever it travels it spreads the 
same fundamentally false precept that 
man is secure if he has the physical ne- 
cessities of life. Actually, materialism 
produces the most insecure people that 
the world has ever seen. We have only 
to look at Russia and the other Com- 
munist-dominated nations whose people 
have achieved not the security they 
sought but an existence ridden by fear 
and want. Until we again realize that a 
sound moral structure is the backbone 
of civilization, and our greatest security, 
the world is going to undergo unprece- 
dented suffering. 

I believe that every thinking American 
should rally to the Pope's call. The 
moral decay has infected our youth be- 
cause it first infected the parents of 
those youths. Until a moral resurgence 
sweeps the face of the globe, the fate of 
our children and our children’s children 
is going to be a bitter one. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Hann addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


THE PENTAGON BUILDING 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning I journeyed over 
to the Pentagon Building and received 
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from the Army Department officials the 
usual cooperation and helpfulness. In 
one of yesterday’s papers it was stated 
that the administration was about to 
divulge Russia’s war aims against us. I 
could not help but feel while at the Pen- 
tagon Building that with practically all 
our armed forces’ records and personnel 
there if Russia planned to drop an 
atomic bomb on the building it would 
wipe out most of the finest and highest 
trained officers of our armed forces. I 
believe, as a matter of defense, that the 
armed forces departments should be sep- 
arated and located in different areas. It 
is claimed they were merged and placed 
in one building for economy and effi- 
ciency. In the end it would cost less 
and be safer for national defense if they 
were decentralized. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. ‘ 

[Mr. RANKIN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
and include editorials. 


CONTINUATION OF SESSIONS OF CON- 
GRESS BEYOND JULY 31, 1949 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to propound an inquiry 
to the Speaker and the majority leader. 

Three years ago in response to a wide 
public demand the then Democratic Con- 
gress passed what was known as the 
reorganization bill. The purpose of the 
legislation was to initiate legislative re- 
forms. The bill was warmly supported 
by the press, magazines, labor leaders, 
business executives, eminent educators, 
and students of public affairs. One of 
the reforms particularly stressed was the 
establishment of a fixed date for the 
adjournment of Congress. 

In that bill was a paragraph, which I 
read: 

Sec. 132. Except in time of war or in a 
national emergency proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent, the two Houses shall adjourn sine die 
not later than the last day (Sundays ex- 
cepted) in the month of July in each year 
unless otherwise provided by the Congress. 


You will note that this is mandatory 
language, subject only to emergencies. 
Unless the House is ready to accept the 
flimsy excuse that 4 years after the end- 
ing of a shooting war we are still at war, 
there are only two other ways we can 
continue legally to legislate after August 
1. One is through the passage of a con- 
current resolution, and the other the 
proclaiming by the President of an 
emergency. There may be emergencies 
at this time, and if so, I would like to 
have them specified. 
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As I stated, there has been talk of 
keeping the Congress in session on the 
pretext we are in war. Technically that, 
of course, is true, but I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that will not ring true with 
the American people. It is doubtful 
from the progress we are making toward 
the ending of the war that we will ever 
reach the time when the war shall be 
officially ended. Certainly there will 
never be peace if we are obliged to get 
the consent of Russia. 

I further submit that to continue 
without a resolution will place in jeop- 
ardy legislation which we pass after 
August 1. The Supreme Court only the 
other day in the Christoffel case said a 
tribunal that is not competent is no 
tribunal. It might say in this instance 
that a Congress sitting without a legal 
right to sit is not qualified to enact legis- 
lation. Surely we are playing risky and 
throwing a “cloud” over our work. 

Now, as to the war-emergency excuse. 
The President and the Congress have 
both given adequate evidence that they 
do not believe there is now an emergency. 
This has been indicated through the fre- 
quent relaxation of emergency controls. 

President Truman, in his message to 
Congress on February 19, 1947, said: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

During the year and a half that have 
elapsed since the defeat of our last enemy in 
battle we have progressively eliminated the 
great majority of emergency controls over the 
Nation’s economy. The progress of reconver- 
sion now makes it possible to take an addi- 
tional step toward freeing our economy of 
wartime controls. 

Accordingly I am recommending that the 
Congress repeal certain temporary statutes 
still in effect by virtue of the emergencies 
proclaimed by the President in 1939 and 1941, 
and I have requested the executive depart- 
ments and agencies to cease operations under 
powers derived from certain permanent stat- 
utes that are effective only during emergen- 
cies, to the extent that such operations are 
related to the 1939 and 1941 emergencies, 


Note that he ordered those powers 
should be suspended which were effective 
only during emergencies. 


The recommendations I here present for 
the consideration of the Congress will, if 
accepted, materially assist in further freeing 
the country of war controls and will help 
make posable an early ending of the emer- 
gencies. I have under continuing study the 
question of terminating the emergencies pro- 
claimed in 1939 and 1941, and intend to take 
action as soon as circumstances permit. 

In my recent message to the Congress on 
the state of the Union I outlined the follow- 
ing program with respect to the termination 
of emergency and wartime powers: 

“Two groups of temporary laws still re- 
main: The first are those which by congres- 
sional mandate are to last during the ‘emer- 
gency’; the second are those which are to 
continue until the ‘termination of the war.’ 

“I shall submit to the Congress recommen- 
dations for the repeal of certain of the stat- 
utes which by their terms continue for the 
duration of the ‘emergency.’ I shall at the 
same time recommend that others within 
this classification be extended until the state 
of war has been ended by treaty or by legis- 
lative action. As to those statutes which 
continue until the state of war has been ter- 
minated, I urge that the Congress promptly 
consider each statute individually, and re- 
peal such emergency legislation where ad- 
visable.” 
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Accordingly, I now submit recommenda- 
tions with respect to more than 100 laws 
which are affected by the limited emergency 
declared September 8, 1939, or the unlimited 
emergency declared May 27, 1941, 

In the case of those statutes that remain in 
force until termination of the war, I have 
directed the executive departments and 
agencies to assist the Congress in its consid- 
eration of these statutes, individually, by 
making available full information concern- 
ing them to the appropriate congressional 
committees, The work done on this subject 
in the Seventy-ninth Congress by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of both Houses, with 
the assistance of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, the Department of 
Justice, and other Government agencies, 
should offer valuable aid to the Congress in 
accomplishing the task which remains. At a 
later date it may prove desirable to send 
a further communication to the Congress 
concerning these statutes. 

Emergency laws dealt with in this message 
fall into five broad classes: (a) Temporary 
statutes which are no longer needed, and 
which consequently should be repealed forth- 
with; (b) permanent statutes under which 
operations related to the 1939 or 1941 emer- 
gencies have been or are being discontinued, 
but which should remain for possible use 
during future emergencies; (c) statutes ap- 
propriating funds, which should, when the 
funds are no longer required be handled by 
recission of funds rather than by repeal of 
the statutes; (d) statutes which shculd be 
temporarily extended by the Congress pend- 
ing consideration of permanent legislation 
or other disposition as indicated below; (e) 
statutes which should continue in force for 
the period or purpose stipulated. 

In appendixes to this message the statutes 
under reference are enumerated according to 
the above classifications. 


It will be observed there is no mention 
of this particular restriction in Congress 
adjournment. Furthermore, I am in- 
formed that the committee which framed 
this resolution in 1946 came very nearly 
omitting the reference to emergencies. 
It was only included by the House as an 
extreme precautionary measure. At the 
time the reorganization bill was adopted 
there was no emergency in their minds, 
and we are now 3 years later. 

On January 1, 1947, the President 
said: 

Although a state of war still exists, it is 
at this time possible to declare, and I find 
it to be in the public interest to declare, 
that hostilities are terminated. 


Then he went on to talk about the con- 
trols that should be eliminated. 

The President on February 19, 1947, 
sent another message to the Congress, 
and he said: 


During the year and a half that have 
elapsed since the defeat of our last enemy in 
battle, we have progressively eliminated the 
great majority of emergency controls over 
the Nation’s economy. The progress of re- 
conversion now makes it possible to take an 
additional step toward freeing our economy 
of wartime controls. 

Accordingly, I am recommending that the 
Congress repeal certain temporary statutes 
still in effect by virtue of the emergencies 
proclaimed by the President in 1939 and 1941, 
and I have requested the executive depart- 
ments and agencies to cease operations under 
powers derived from certain permanent stat- 
utes that are effective only during emergen- 
cies, to the extent that such operations are 
related to the 1939 and 1941 emergencies. 

The recommendations I here present for 
the consideration of the Congress will, if 
accepted, materially assist in further freeing 
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the country of war controls and will help 
make possible an early ending of the emer- 
gencies. I have under continuing study the 
question of terminating the emergencies 
proclaimed in 1939 and 1941, and intend to 
take action as soon as circumstances permit. 

In my recent message to the Congress on 
the state of the Union I outlined the follow- 
ing program with respect to the termination 
of emergency and wartime powers: 

“Two groups of temporary laws still re- 
main: The first are those which by Con- 
gressional mandate are to last during the 
‘emergency’; the second are those which are 
to continue until the ‘termination of the 
war’. 

“Accordingly, I now submit these recom- 
mendations.” 


You will note from that the President 
had progressively ended war controls be- 
cause the emergencies were over. 

Mr. Speaker, I bring this up, I assure 
you, not in any partisan manner; not in 
any manner except to clarify the situa- 
tion, that we may know properly where 
we stand. I want to remove if possible 
the cloud over our legislative acts. Ibe- 
lieve that this can only legally be assured 
through the adoption of a resolution by 
both branches of the Congress. The fact 
it is so easy for Congress to continue its 
session by resolution is sufficient reason 
that emergency wartime proposals 
should not be utilized to keep Congress in 
session. If the Congress by any chance 
was in such a position that it could not 
help itself, there might be some reason to 
defend the restriction. Congress is here. 
Congress could simply pass a resolution 
extending it indefinitely or to a given 
date. But I submit, Mr. Speaker, that 
not only for today but for the years to 
come, unless we exercise common sense 
and reason we will go on indefinitely be- 
ing deprived of one of the essential re- 
forms of the reorganization act because 
we are at war. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit this question to 
you with confidence in your integrity. 
I do it as a contribution to orderly pro- 
cedure and in an effort to clarify a grave 
doubt. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is pre- 
pared to answer the parliamentary in- 
quiry of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts was kind enough to advise the Chair 
on last Monday that he intended to raise 
this question so that the House might 
have an interpretation for its guidance. 

Section 132 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 provides: 

Sec, 132. Except in time of war or during a 
national emergency proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent, the two Houses shall adjourn sine die 
not later than the last day (Sundays ex- 
cepted) in the month of July in each year 
unless otherwise provided by the Congress. 


It is indisputable that we were on 
August 2, 1946, the time the Legislative 
Reorganization Act was passed, in a state 
of war, and that the national emer- 
gencies declared by the President on Sep- 
tember 8, 1939, and May 27, 1941, were 
still in effect, That same state of af- 
fairs continues today. The state of war 
still exists, and the national emergencies 
declared by the President still exist. 

That fact—that the state of war and 
national emergencies have continued to 
exist—has been recognized on numerous 
occasions. Following the passage of the 
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Legislative Reorganization Act the Presi- 
dent on December 31, 1946, issued his 
proclamation declaring the cessation of 
hostilities of World War II. At that time 
the President stated that his proclama- 
tion did not effect the termination of the 
national emergencies or of the state of 
war. 

The Supreme Court on at least two oc- 
casions since the passage of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act, and as re- 
cently as February 1948, recognized the 
distinction between the termination of 
hostilities and the termination of the war 
itself. 

In Fleming v. Mohawk Wrecking & 
Lumber Co. (331 U. S. 111), decided in 
1947, the Supreme Court unanimously 
upholding the exercise of authority by 
the President under title I of the First 
War Powers Act of 1941, which the Presi- 
dent was authorized to use only in mat- 
ters relating to the conduct of the pres- 
ent war, said: 

The cessation of hostilities does not nec- 
essarily end the war power. 


In Woods v. Miller Co. (333 U. S. 138), 
decided in 1948, the Supreme Court 
again, and once more unanimously, up- 
held the constitutionality of the Hous- 
ing and Rent Act of 1947 as a valid ex- 
ercise by the Congress of its war powers, 
saying: 

Whatever may be the consequences when 
war is officially terminated, the war power 
does not necessarily end with the cessation of 
hostilities. 


The Congress itself in enacting Senate 
Joint Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
a year after the passage of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act, recognized the 
continued existence of the state of war 
and of the emergencies. 

It will be recalled that Senate Joint 
Resolution 123, which became Public 
Law 239 of the Eightieth Congress, pro- 
vided that with respect to a number of 
specified statutory provisions the war 
and the emergencies should be consid- 
ered terminated, But the central prin- 
ciple—that the state of war and the na- 
tional emergencies continued to exist— 
was clearly recognized and reinforced. 

The Chair is not aware that either the 
Congress or the President has taken any 
step whatever which would have the ef- 
fect of terminating World War II as such 
or the national emergencies as such. 
For the foregoing reasons it is clear that 
section 132 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act has no effect at this time be- 
cause in its own words it is not effective 
“in time of war or during a national 
emergency proclaimed by the President.” 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

e SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. I assume, of course, 
from the response of the Speaker that 
we are to continue with the session after 
August 1, with no further action in the 
way of a resolution by the Congress. 

The SPEAKER. That would be the 
interpretation of the Chair, that it would 
not be necessary to pass a concurrent 
resolution for the continuance of the 
Congress beyond the 1st of August. 

Mr. HALLECK. Then, Mr. Speaker, 
since it is apparent that we are going to 
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go beyond the Ist of August, I wonder if 
the Speaker can give us any information 
as to when we may reasonably expect 
that the work of the House of Repre- 
sentatives may be concluded in order 
that we may be in a little better position 
to make our plans for the rest of the 
year and, I believe, to make some deter- 
minations as to the legislative program. 
I understand, that it may well be that 
the Speaker is not in any position at this 
time to say anything to us about this 
matter about which I am inquiring, but 
I can see around me what I am sure is a 
lot of interest in the matter about which 
I have inquired. I am quite sure that 
my colleagues will join with me in ex- 
pressing the hope that very shortly we 
can come to the end of the labors of this 
session and get back home. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair may say, 
in response to the inquiry of the gentle- 
man from Indiana, that anything he may 
say about the length of this session would 
be only the expression of a hope. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr, Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
Supreme Court should decide that the 
war has terminated, would that not viti- 
ate every law that we would pass from 
now on without passing a resolution? 

May I say to the Speaker that I am 
somewhat alarmed at a recent decision 
of the Supreme Court setting aside the 
conviction of a lan for committing per- 
jury before a committee of the House on 
the ground there was not a quorum pres- 
ent. Suppose the Supreme Court should 
go off on a similar tangent and decide 
that the war has been terminated, would 
that not vitiate any legislation we might 
pass unless we passed a resolution to con- 
tinue the session, as the law provides, 
and would it not be a simple matter to 
bring in a resolution extending the regu- 
lar session as provided by law and thus 
eliminate that danger? 

The SPEAKER. Of course, the Chair 
is not in position or not of a disposition 
to guess or prognosticate on what the 
— Court of the United States will 

0. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would not impose 
that burden on the Chair, of course. 

The SPEAKER. But if and when that 
time comes the Congress could by its own 
action clear up those things. 

Mr. RANKIN. The trouble is, Mr. 
Speaker, that after we have legislated for 
6 weeks more, and I think we will be 
here until the middle of September, if 
the Supreme Court were to hold that the 
war had terminated and that we were 
sitting without authority, it might affect 
every law that we would pass in the next 
6 weeks, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would 
think that the Supreme Court of the 
United States reads the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, we all 
appreciate that this is a very vital ques- 
tion, that it is a question of law and in 
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the final analysis has to be decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Chair has made his ruling and 
that ruling is binding upon the House 
and can only be challenged in the courts. 

This question gave me some concern 
and on yesterday I asked the American 
Law Division of the Legislative Reference 
Service to prepare a brief for me on the 
questions involved. That brief was de- 
livered to me a few minutes ago. I have 
not had time to thoroughly digest it. 
Some of the brief is not in keeping with 
what my views were; however, I may 
possibly be wrong. 

Inasmuch as this is a legal proposition 
to be decided by the law and the prece- 
dents, I think the entire membership of 
the House is entitled to the conclusion 
of this agency which the Congress has 
set up in the Library of Congress for the 
express purpose of advising the Congress 
as to what the decisions indicate, as well 
as its conclusions. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, that the opinion rendered 
by Mr. Frank B. Horne, American Law 
Section, of July 26, be included at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Would the gentleman 
be willing to have that inserted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD? 

Mr. MICHENER. If the Speaker de- 
sires, I would be willing, but inasmuch 
as this whole question is so vital and 
should all be considered together, I be- 
lieve it should be inserted at this point. 
I may say to the Chair that the opinion 
is not at variance with the ruling which 
the Speaker has made, even though it 
is not in keeping with my preconceived 
views. 

The cases to which the Speaker has 
referred are cited as well as many 
others. I think it would be for the bene- 
fit of all those interested to have these 
views at one spot in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. Of course, I shall be pleased to 
abide by whatever the Speaker says. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject, I would like to say to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, and to the House, 
that it seems to me that the wise thing 
to do is to pass a continuing resolution 
immediately. I do not think there would 
be any particular objection to it, and it 
would eliminate the danger of having 
the laws we pass during the rest of the 
session set aside by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. MICHENER, There is no question 
about that. I was on the Reorganization 
Committee, and the intent and the pur- 
pose was to fix a final and a definite 
date which would control the annual 
sine die adjournment unless the Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, decided otherwise 
before the date specified, on the 31st day 
of July in each year, arrived. The 
Speakers ruling holds that we are still 
at war technically, that an emergency 
declared by the President in 1937 and an- 
other one declared in 1941 still exists. 
Therefore, the only solution, if we want 
to adjourn, is to pass a resolution of ad- 
journment, fixing the date. That will 
remove all doubt. 

The SPEAKER. As to the request of 
the gentleman from Michigan, of course, 
the gentleman from Michigan knows 
that the Chair has no more respect for 
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any other Member of the House than 
he has for him, but the Chair would 
prefer, if the gentleman does not object, 
that the matter he speaks of be ex- 
tended in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, may 
I suggest, in view of what I said, that if 
it is not objectionable, that the decision 
be inserted immediately preceding the 
ruling of the Chair? It is nov at variance 
with the ruling; it is amplifying. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, of course, 
would not object to that himself. 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. I object, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. But the Chair thinks 
that that would hardly be the place for 
it to go. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. VORYS. The Chair has given 
an expression of his views, but is this 
not the case, that the only way in which 
the Chair could ivle on the point would 
be if a point of order were made after 
July 31 to some action of the House on 
the ground that the House is not in 
session? The Chair cannot rule in ad- 
vance. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair assumes 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Martin] made his parliamentary 
inquiry today in order to obviate a thing 
like that. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Jupp addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


REORGANIZATION PLANS 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute in order to ask a 
question of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, is 
it the position of the gentleman from 
Minnesota that unless such a resolution, 
putting into effect the reorganization 
plans of the President prior to August 
19, is passed, and later there should be 
a court decision that the Congress had 
no right to sit after July 31, then, by 
waiting until August 19 any reorganiza- 
tion plan that might be submitted by the 
President would be ruled illegal, and 
chaos would be created in the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. JUDD. That is right, because the 
60 days would not have expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Under the Re- 
organization Act, of course, unless 60 
days of a session do expire, the reorgani- 
zation plans do not become effective? 

Mr. JUDD. That is right. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
XCV— 649 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. There 
is some confusion in the minds of some 
of us as to whether the opinion referred 
to by the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
MICHENER] was to be printed at that 


point in the Recorp or in the Appendix. 


May I have a statement as to where it 
is to go? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair submitted 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. MICHENER]. If anyone ob- 
jected, the Chair did not hear it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, There 
was an objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman 
himself object? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes; I 
think it should go in the Appendix. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman ob- 
jects to its appearing in the RECORD at 
that point. 


MILITARY RENTAL HOUSING 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 
1184) to encourage construction of rental 
housing on or in areas adjacent to Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Forces in- 
stallations, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. NO. 1127) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
1184) to encourage construction of rental 
housing on or in areas adjacent to Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force installa- 
tions, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: “, except that where the Secre- 
tary of Defense or his designee in exception- 
al cases certifies and the Commissioner con- 
curs in such certification that the needs 
would be better served by single-family de- 
tached dwelling units the mortgage may in- 
volve a principal obligation not to exceed 
$9,000 per family unit for such part of such 
property as may be attributable to such 
dwelling units“; and on page 18 of the Sen- 
ate engrossed bill, line 22, after the word 
“defense” insert “or in the public interest,” 

And the House agree to the same, 

BRENT SPENCE, 

PAUL Brown, 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

MIKE MONRONEY, 

JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 

RALPH A. GAMBLE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


BURNET R. MAYBANK, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Paul, H, DOUGLAS, 
RALPH E. FLANDERS, 
Harry P. CAIN, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1184) to encourage 
construction o^ rental housing on or in areas 
adjacent to Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Air Force installations, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following statement in 
explanatior of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 
Under the Senate bill the mortgage could 

involve a principal obligation of not to 
exceed an average of $8,100 per family unit. 
The House amendment provided in addition 
that where the Commissioner finds in 
exceptional cases that there is a need for 
larger-sized family units in any project the 
mortgage may involve a principal obligation 
in an amount not to exceed $9,000 per family 
unit. The conference agreement retains the 
$8,100 figure .generally but provides that 
where the Secretary of Defense or his designee 
and the Commissioner certify that the needs 
would be better served by single-family de- 
tached-dwelling units the mortgage may in- 
volve a principal obligation of not to exceed 
$9,000. In addition it is provided that 
utility of related service may be furnished 
where the furnishing thereof is in the public 
interest as well as in cases where it is in 
the interest of national defense. 

BRENT SPENCE, 

PauL Brown, 

WRIGHT PaTMAN, 

MIKE MONRONEY, 

JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 

RALPH A. GAMBLE, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
conference report we attempted to bring 
up yesterday by unanimous consent. It 
was objected to at that time because the 
report had not heen printed. The 
amendments agreed to by conferees were 
minor amendments, and were explained 
at that time. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MARC- 
ANTONIO]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
the conference report before us is on 
a bill which was considered in the House 
under a suspension of the rules. There- 
fore, it could not be amended. The bill 
provides for the building of military 
housing involving millions and millions 
of dollars. It is a gigantic program. 
Despite the talk about the abolition of 
segregation and discrimination in the 
armed forces these conditions still ex- 
ist. There is nothing in this bill protect- 
ing Americans against these conditions. 
Here we are providing for the building 
of military housing with the money of 
all the taxpayers, Negro and white, and 
no provision is made for protection 
against discrimination and segregation 
in this housing program. There is ab- 
solutely no guaranty against discrimina- 
tion and segregation in this military- 
housing program which is of such gigan- 
tic proportions. 

Since we could not offer such an 
amendment in the House, because the 
bill was considered under suspension of 
the rules, there is only one recourse left 
to those of us who believe in guarantee- 
ing housing against conditions of segre- 
gation and discrimination, and that is to 
recommit this conference report to the 
Committee of Conference as a protest 
and in the hope that that body, as the 
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third legislative body of this Congress, 
will write those guaranties which are 
consistent with the desires of the Ameri- 
can people to abolish segregation and 
discrimination, particularly in the armed 
forces. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr, Speaker, I have 
no requests for time. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I am, Mr. 
Speaker. x 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, MaRCANTONIO moves to recommit the 


conference report on S. 1184 to the commit- 
tee of conference, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present, and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 


present. 


The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Cler! will call the roll. 
The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 52, nays 289, not voting 91, 


as follows: 


[Roll No, 145] 


YEAS—52 
Biemiller Havenner Marcantonio 
Blatnik Holifield Morgan 
Buckley, II. Howell Norton 
Burke Jackson, Wash. O’Brien, Mich. 
Carroll Jacobs O'Hara, III. 
Cavalcante Javits O'Sullivan 
Chudott Karsten Rhodes 
Crosser Kee Roosevelt 
Davenport Kelley Sadowski 
Dawson King Sullivan 
Dollinger Klein Tauriello 
Douglas Lesinski Wagner 
Feighan Linehan Welch, Calif. 
Fulton McCarthy Wier 
Furcolo McGrath Yates 
Gorski, N. Y. McGuire Young 
Granahan McSweeney 
Granger Madden 
NAYS—289 

Abbitt Battle Buchanan 
Abernethy Beall Burdick 
Addonizio Beckworth Burleson 
Albert Bennett, Fla. Burton 
Allen, Calif, Bennett, Mich. Byrnes, Wis. 
Allen, Ill. Bentsen Cannon 
Allen, La Bishop Carlyle 
Andersen, Blackney Carnahan 

H Carl Boggs, Del. Case, N. J. 
Anderson, Calif. Boggs, La. Celler 
Andresen, Bolling Chesney 

August Bolton, Md. Chiperfield 
Andrews Bolton, Ohio Christopher 
Angell Bonner Church 
Arends Bosone Clemente 
Aspinall Boykin Cole, Kans, 
Auchincloss Bramblett Colmer 
Batley Breen Combs 
Baring Brooks Cooley 
Barrett, Wyo. Brown, Ga. Cooper 
Bates, Ky. Brown, Ohio Cotton 
Bates, Mass. Bryson Cox 
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Crook Jones, N. O. Poulson 
Curtis Karst Preston 
Dague Kean Price 
Davis, Ga. Kearns Priest 
Davis, Tenn, Keating Quinn 
Davis, Wis. e Rabaut 
Deane Kennedy Rains 
DeGraffenried Kerr Ramsay 
Delaney Kilday Rankin 
Denton Kirwan 8 
D'Ewart Kruse Regan 
Dolliver Kunkel Rich 
Dondero Lane Richards 
Donohue Lanham Rlehlman 
Doughton Larcade Rivers 
Doyle LeCompte Rodino 
Durham LeFevre Rogers, Fla. 
Eberharter Lemke Rogers, Mass. 
Elliott Lind Sadlak 
Ellsworth Lodge St. George 
Engel, Mich. Lucas Sanborn 
Evins McConnell Sasscer 
Fenton McCormack Scott, 
Fernandez McCulloch Hugh D., Jr. 
Fisher McDonough Scrivner 
Flood McMillan, S. C. Scudder 
Forand McMillen, Il. Secrest 
Frazier Mack, III. Simpson, Ml, 
Fugate Mack, Wash Simpson, Pa 
Gamble Macy ims 
Garmata Magee Smith, Kans, 
Gary Mahon Smith, Va. 
Gathings Mansfield Smith, Wis. 
Gavin Marsalis Spence 
Gillette Marshall Staggers 
Golden Martin, Iowa Steed 
Gordon Martin, Mass. Stefan 
Gore Mason Stigler 
Gorski, Il. Merrow Stockman 
Gossett Meyer Sutton 
Graham Michener Taber 
Grant Miles Tackett 
Gregory Miller, Md. Talle 
Gross Miller, Nebr, T e 
Hagen Monroney Thomas, Tex. 
Hale Morris Thompson 
Hall, Morrison Thornberry 
Edwin Arthur Morton Tollefson 
Hand Moulder Towe 
Harden Multer Trimble 
Hare Murdock Underwood 
Harris Murray, Tenn. Van Zandt 
Hart Murray, Wis. Velde 
Harvey Nelson Vinson 
Hays, Ark, Nicholson Wadsworth 
Hébert Noland Walsh 
Heffernan Norblad Weichel 
Herlong Norrell Welch, Mo. 
Heselton O'Brien, III. Werdel 
Hill O'Hara, Wheeler 
Hinshaw O'Konski Whitaker 
Hobbs O'Neill White, Calif. 
Hoeven Pace Whitten 
Hoffman, Mich. Passinan Whittington 
Holmes Patman Wickersham 
Hope Perkins Wigglesworth 
Horan Peterson Williams 
Hull Pfeiffer, Willis 
Jackson, Calif. William L. Wilson, Okla, 
James Philbin Wilson, Tex. 
Jenison Phillips, Calif. Winstead 
Jenkins Phillips, Tenn. Wolverton 
Johnson Pickett Wood 
Jonas Plumley Woodruff 
Jones, Ala. Poage Worley 
Jones, Mo. Polk Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—91 
Barden Ford Lynch 
Barrett, Pa. Gilmer McGregor 
Bland Goodwin McKinnon 
Brehm Green Miller, Calif, 
Buckley, N. T. Gwinn Mills 
Bulwinkle Hall, Mitchell 
Burnside Leonard W. Murphy 
Byrne, N. Y. Halleck Nixon 
Camp Hardy O'Toole 
Canfield Harrison Patten 
Case, S. Dax. Hays, Ohio Patterson 
Chatham Hedrick Pfeifer, 
Chelf Heller Joseph L 
Clevenger Herter Potter 
Cole, N. Y, Hoffman, Ill. Powell 
Corbett Huber Redden 
Coudert Irving Reed, III. 
Crawford Jennings Reed, N. Y. 
Cunningham Jensen Ribicoff 
Davies, N. Y. Judd Rooney 
Dingell Kearney Sabath 
Eaton Keogh Scott, Hardie 
Elston Kilburn Shafer 
Engle, Calif. Latham Sheppard 
Fallon Lichtenwalter Short 
Fellows Lovre ikes 
Fogarty Lyle Smathers 
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Smith, Ohio Vorys Wilson, Ind. 
Stanley Vursell Withrow 
Taylor Walter Wolcott 
Thomas, N.J. White, Idaho Woodhouse 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs until further notice; 


Mrs. Woodhouse with Mr. Tatham. 

. Miller of California with Mr. Coudert. 
. Lyle with Mr. Leonard W. Hall, 

. Mills with Mr. Reed of New York. 

. Powell with Mr, Wilson of Indiana, 

. Joseph L. Pfeifer with Mr. Smith of 


Hardy with Mr. Herter. 
Irving with Mr. Crawford. 
Chatham with Mr. Lovre. 
Davies of New York with Mr. Nixon, 
Engel of California with Mr. Potter, 
. Camp with Mr, Vorys. 
Burnside with Mr. 
Dakota. 

Mr. Bland with Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. McKinnon with Mr. Fellows. 

Mr. Hedrick with Mr. Goodwin, 

Mr. Buckley of New York with Mr. Jen- 
nings. 

Mr. Byrne of New York with Mr. Jensen, 

Mr. Ribicoff with Mr. Canfield. 
. Murphy with Mr. Hardie Scott. 
. Mitchell with Mr. Halleck. 
Fallon wi” Mr. Eaton. 
. Fogarty with Mr. Walcett. 
. O'Toole with Mr. Hoffman of Illinois, 
. Keogh with Mr. Taylor. 
Lynch with Mr. Cole of New York, 
. Patten with Mr. Brehm. 
. Sikes with Mr. Elston. 
. Smathers with Mr. McGregor. 
Stanley with Mr. Kilburn, 
. Walter with Mr. Lichtenwalter, 
Huber with Mr. Patterson. 
. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Reed of 
Illinois. 

Mr. Green with Mr. Gwinn, 

Mr. Gilmer with Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Barrett of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Kearney. 

Mr. Chelf with Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Short. 

Mr. Redden with Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Harrison with Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Rooney with Mr. Ford, 


Mr. Jackson of Washington changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
tonight to file reports, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objecticn to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
moments ago I asked that an opinion 
from the Legal Department of the Li- 
brary of Congress be inserted in the body 
of the Recorp. I was uncertain as to 
whether or not my request was granted. 
I am advised that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman] objected. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent, 


Case of South 
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after having spoken to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman], that this 
document may be inserted in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp and that I may have 
permission to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

INSECTS AND PLANT DISEASES 


Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of House Joint Resolution 327, 
making an additional appropriation for 
control of emergency outbreaks of insects 
and plant diseases. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is it proposed that 
this will be taken up in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole? This will re- 
quire some explanation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that House Joint Resolu- 
tion 327, making an additional appro- 
priation for control of emergency out- 
breaks of insects and plant diseases, be 
considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Kerr]? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, will that mean we 
will have an opportunity to discuss the 
matter? 

The SPEAKER. It will be considered 
under the 5-minute rule. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the following sum is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950: 

DEPARTMENT OF ARGICULTURE 
BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT 
QUARANTINE 

For an additional amount for “Control of 
emergency outbreaks of insects and plant dis- 
eases”, $1,500,000. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the joint resolution be- 
fore you provides the amount of $1,500,- 
000 for the control of emergency out- 
breaks of insects and plant diseases un- 
der the Department of Agriculture, 
This amount is made necessary prin- 
cipally as a result of emergency out- 
breaks of grasshoppers in the States of 
Wyoming and Montana and in certain 
scattered areas in the States of Nevada, 
California, Arizona, Texas, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, and Nebraska. 

Witnesses testified that of the amount 
of $1,495,000 appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1950, nearly the entire amount had 
been expended in fighting the infestation 
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in these areas. The rate of expenditure 
at the present time, according to testi- 
mony, is in the neighborhood of $200,000 
a day on the days that bait is purchased 
which, however, is only three or four 
times a month. Contract obligations for 
the hiring of aircraft used in spreading 
the bait is about $30,000 a day. 

On the basis of these expenditures, it 
is believed that the amount recommend- 
ed will carry the Department through 
the grasshopper season. An area of 
2,700,000 acres has already been treated, 
and approximately the same number of 
acres still remain to be treated. 

The committee was surprised to learn 
of the small contributions made by the 
affected States, and we have, according- 
ly, informed the Department that great- 
er efforts must be made to secure State 
and county assistance. The States of 
Wyoming and Montana, for instance, 


have appropriated only the amount of 


$200,000 for this purpose. While ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the area al- 
ready treated and to be treated is public 
domain and a responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government, nonetheless, members 
of the committee fee] where the work is 
done in the interest of the States, coun- 
ties, and private ranches that additional 
financial assistance should be insisted 
upon. 

This is the heaviest infestation of 
grasshoppers experienced for a number 
of years, and it is believed that a wise 
expenditure of the amount recommend- 
ed will decrease the population suffi- 
ciently to minimize the destruction this 
year and reduce the hatching and render 
the control of this pest easier the follow- 
ing year. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. How much 
was requested by the budget for this 
particular job? 

Mr. KERR. Three million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That was- 


my understanding. I am asking that for 
the information of the House. Our Ap- 
propriations Committee has allowed only 
$1,500,000. Is it the gentleman's under- 
standing that it is entirely within the 
rights of the Department of Agriculture 
whether they can spend this entire 
$1,500,000 on grasshopper control, or are 
they forced to expend one-third of it, as 
some of us believe, in other controls? 

Mr. KERR. There is no legislative re- 
striction with respect to that. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, which has this 
under control, can spend it wherever the 
infestation is worst. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Does the 
gentleman feel this is a sufficient amount 
of funds to do this job? 

Mr. KERR. Well, we felt that way 
about it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The De- 
partment said they needed $3,500,000. 

Mr. KERR. Yes; that was the amount. 

Mr. F. CARL ANDERSEN. May I say 
with reference to your remarks as to the 
States and counties affected making ap- 
propriations, of course, we know that the 
hatching grounds are out there in the 
West, and we in Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Nebraska are not interested in these 
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flights of grasshoppers coming east. It 
is really ir. our States, though, that they 
do the damage after they leave the breed- 
ing grounds back there in Wyoming and 
Montana. Naturally our people are 
awake to the fact that the menace is 
there. 

Mr. KERR. The gentleman realizes, of 
course, that these infested areas are 
problematical; sometimes they break out 
where you do not expect them. Thecom- 
mittee thought that this $1,500,000 was 
sufficiem. to take care of it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. My sole 
purpose in asking these questions of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has been 
that I want in the Recor for the other 
body to see the question of whether or 
not this sum is sufficient. I would like to 
have that gone into very thoroughly 
when the other body does consider this 
particular appropriation. 

Tre SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, there was appropriated 
in the first deficiency bill which was 
passed on the 24th of May $1,750,000 to 
be used to get them started on this 
grasshopper operation. There was also 
appropriated $1,495,000 in the regular 
agriculture bill which became law on the 
last of June. Down to the 22d of July 
Dr. Rohwer told us that they had ex- 
pended that amount, $1,250,000, for bait 
and that they had spent out of the 
$1,450,000, $1,116,000 for grasshopper 
control, and for other activities $116,130. 
The activities for grasshopper control 
would total in connection with this par- 
ticular drive that they have on in Wyo- 
ming and Montana where the heft of this 
trouble is, according to their estimates 
on page 18 of the hearings, $1,195,000. 
There were some other activities in which 
they wanted to engage in other States, 


but they were smaller activities. We 


felt that if we gave them $1,500,000 that 
that should carry them through, and it 
was for that reason that the committee 
recommended this amount. The House, 
of course, must realize that a depart- 
ment is never satisfied with what it gets; 
the sky is the limit with them, and even 
if the break-down does not add up to 
what they wanted they still want it. 
But I really feel that if we give them 
this amount of money that that is all 
they will need to carry the job along 
and do it right. When you consider this 
matter you have to take into considera- 
tion that they will have had probably a 
million and a half dollars more than they 
used altogether fer every activity last 
year and this should permit them to go 
a long way. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Is it not 
a fact that the officials of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine tes- 
tified that the infestation is much worse 
than they cipated when they ap- 
peared before the gentleman’s commit- 
tee in May? 

Mr. TABER. I think that is probably 
so. That is why they are planning to 


Mr. 
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spend $1,195,000 in cleaning up this in- 
fested area in Montana and Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. The 
hearings have been made available just 
a moment ago and I have not had an 
opportunity to read them, but according 
to my information the intensity of grass- 
hoppers is considerably greater than 
anticipated, and also the infested areas 
cover nearly 3,000,000 more acres than 
originally expected. We had no cold 
rains during the spring and practically 
every grasshopper hatched and, conse- 
quently, the situation got out of control, 
It took twice as much bait per acre, and, 
of ceurse, it took more time and money 
than anyone could possibly anticipate. 
I doubt if the job has been half com- 
pleted. 

Mr, TABER. They said it was half 
covered and they expected to cover the 
rest of it with that amount of money. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I have 
conferred with the officials of the De- 
partment on numerous occasions and I 
have been informed that at least $2,- 
500,000 will be needed to do the job. 
These grasshoppers have done immeas- 
urable damage in Wyoming and Mon- 
tana, but there is great danger to the 
entire Mountain States area because 
these grasshoppers, when matured, can 
fly upward of 300 miles and, thereby, 
infest new areas. While I appreciate 
the action of this committee, neverthe- 
less, I had hoped the appropriation 
would be larger. 

Mr. TABER. Yes, but they went into 
a lot of other things, too, which they 
had the money for already. 

Mr, BARRETT of Wyoming. I want 
to clear up one other item, if the gentle- 
man will permit. The chairman of this 
committee, Judge Kerr, said that the 
State of Wyoming had appropriated 
$110,000 to assist in this program. Is it 
not a fact that each of the counties in 
the infested area has assisted in this 
program and the individual ranchers or 
farmers, whether they had privately 
owned land or Government land, have 
contributed in addition at the rate of 
10 cents an acre for the application of 
this poison bait on their land? 

Mr. TABER. I think there are some 
payments by the counties and by the in- 
dividual landowners. Some of it is in 
the nature of work that is furnished by 
the farmers. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. May I 
say to the gentleman that this program 
was carried out only where every land- 
owner in blocks up to 20,000 acres joined 
in paying for every acre that was poi- 
soned, where the counties paid for mix- 
ing and loading the bait into airplanes 
and where the Stutes cooperated; so that 
the fact of the matter is t the States, 
the counties, and the individuals have 
done everything that they have been 
asked to do to carry out this program. 
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This infestation is the worst since 1934 
and the people of Wyoming have cooper- 
ated in every way possible to put the pro- 
gram over. The spreading of bait by 
airplanes has preved very effective. I 
may say to the gentleman that the De- 
partment proposes to require a higher 
contribution from the ranchers to be as- 
sisted with the funds made available by 
this appropriation. I assume that is be- 
ing done because the State funds have 
been exhausted. 

Mr. TABER. They did not tell us any- 
thing about that. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I am 
sure that is the fact. 

Mr. TABER. It may be. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, DEWART. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad the Appropriations Committee has 
reported this special appropriation to 
continue the campaign against grass- 
hoppers in the States of Montana and 
Wyoming where the infestation this year 
is extremely heavy. 

In the affected areas, many thousands 
of acres of rangeland have been seriously 
damaged by the insects. As serious as 
this condition is, the damage the insects 
can do to croplands in other areas if they 
are not exterminated before they begin 
their migration is of even greater impor- 
tance. © 

It is unfortunate that an underesti- 
mation of the extent of the infestation 
has brought about a temporary halt in 
the eradication campaign due to the ex- 
haustion of funds available for the work. 
It is important that the additional funds 
contained in this measure be made avail- 
able at the earliest possible opportunity. 
Once the insects begin to lay eggs and to 
migrate, it is too late to prevent an even 
more serious infestation next year. 

I note that the committee in ‘ts report 
is somewhat critical of the efforts made 
by the States of Montana and Wyoming 
and by local interests. I might say in 
this connection that the legislature of the 
State of Montana appropriated $50,000 
to be matched by the counties to fight 
grasshoppers. This appropriation was 
made before the extent of the infestation 
was known. The State legislature re- 
cessed in March and the State has had 
no opportunity to make additional ap- 
propriations for this purpose, if it were 
warranted to do so. 

I believe the farmers and ranchers in 
the area are to be commended for the 
part they have taken in this work. I 
have no exact figures to offer, but it is 
known that many hundreds of them have 
assessed themselves from 10 to 24 cents 
per acre to spread the poison bait on their 
lands. Some of them have been pleased 
to have the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment in this campaign. Some of them 
have told me they could do a better job 
without Federal interference. 
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The work of eradicating these insects 
is extremely important and I hope that 
this appropriation, which is needed so 
badly right now, will be approved by the 
Congress. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. As I understand it, of 
this $1,500,000 65 percent will be used 
for the eradication of grasshoppers. I 
am also assured by members of the com- 
mittee, in answer to some inquiries that 
have been made of me, that in addition to 
grasshoppers this money will be used for 
the eradication of the Mormon cricket, 
which is nothing more nor less than a 
larger grasshopper. Is that true? 

Mr. TABER. That is within the range 
of this*appropriation. The Department 
has the authority to move in on all of 
these things. The title of the appropria- 
tion is “Control of emergency outbreak 
of insect and plant diseases” so that it 
would cover those items. 

Mr. STEFAN. As I understand it, the 
situation is not as acute as it was in 
1931, 1932, and 1934 when there was 
a grasshopper plague in most of the 
States of the Middle West. The purpose 
of this program is to eradicate the grass- 
hoppers which are now in the adult state 
in order to stop them from flying from 
their present location. 

Mr. TABER. That is what we were 
told, that the concentrated infestation is 
in eastern Wyoming and eastern Mon- 
tana. I think, as a matter of fact, it is 
northeastern Wyoming and southeast- 
ern Montana. 

Mr. STEFAN. The report indicates it 
is also prevalent in some parts of Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. TABER. Well, it may spread over 
into the edges a little, but according to 
the map it did not indicate very much. 

Mr. STEFAN. And the committee felt 
that $1,500,000 would be sufficient to stop 
the grasshoppers going into other 
zocations. 

Mr. TABER. That is right. 

Mr. STEFAN. And you did not need 
the amount of money at the time this 
infestation was in approximately 24 
States. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New Lork has expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Speaker, I have considerable doubt 
of the propriety of bringing a bill of this 
kind before the Congress without an 
opportunity for full discussion and with- 
out a full understanding of it. I address 
myself particularly to the Representa- 
tives, Mr. Speaker, of some of the South- 
ern States. 

The program for the elimination of 
grasshoppers—and in that classification 
is included the Mormon cricket—began 
about 1935, and has been a fairly success- 
ful program. This year there was a 
much greater infestation than before. 
It is not an emergency situation in the 
sense that nobody knew about it because 
the gentleman from Montana IMr. 
D'EwaRrT], who is sitting directly in front 
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of me, appeared, I recall, before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee in connection with the 
third deficiency appropriation bill, so 
that I think there is time or should be 
time for us to find out just what we are 
doing. 

I shall vote for the bill. I do not 
think—and what I say could easily be 
confirmed—I do not think there will be 
the mathematical division of the funds 
between the objectives that has been 
expressed upon this floor today, either 
by the chairman or by other members of 
the committee. 

These programs are carried out in con- 
junction with the State, and I rise, Mr. 
Speaker, to state that I am very much 
in favor of that. I have never held the 
idea whicl. may be expressed as a theory 
that if the neighbors have chickenpox, 
and when your children get chickenpox, 
you should not spend anything on it be- 
cause they got it from the neighbors. I 
have argued in my own State regarding 
contributions from that State in con- 
nection with insect infestations against 
which, I believe, the States should make 
larger contributions. 

I want to point out, particularly to 
the gentlemen from Louisiana, Florida, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
other Southern States, that there will 
not be the money in this bill which I 
think they believe is in the bill for the 
continued operation of the white-fringe- 
beetle program or Hall scale. Hall scale 
is pretty well under control. The white- 
fringe beetle has been under control re- 
cently. It is a root borer that is very 
damaging to cotton, potatoes, and some 
other crops. My point is that I am not 
objecting to the bill, but I want it thor- 
oughly understood that, in my opinion, 
there will not be the money in this bill, 
when it is divided, to take care of the 
control of grasshoppers, or, if it is used 
for that, then the money will not be there 
for the carrying on of the annual pro- 
gram which has been carried on in the 
Southern States against the other insects 
which are recited in the bill. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, has the gentleman 
eo out yet what a white-fringe beetle 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Les. 
The gentlemen had a pretty good idea 
in the committee meeting, but thought 
we should have more information. 

Mr.NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, why does not the 
gentleman from California specifically 
state, then, that this is for grasshoppers 
and not for the pest controls that we 
have in other sections? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. The 
gentleman from California is discussing 
a resolution which has been printed and 
is before the Congress. About $1,000,000 
of this money will be used, perhaps, on 
the infestation of grasshoppers. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to use only an 
additional fraction of a minute to bring 
to the Members of the House something 
which is new in these discussions. We 
have new infestations in the United 
States which are increasingly dangerous 
and which are not insects. I am now 
taking the matter up with the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], with 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
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Cootey], and with the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Taber], and the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Hope], and 
others who are interested in this, to see 
if we can devise a definition which covers 
some of the pests which are more dan- 
gerous than ever before, without open- 
ing wide the doors to unlimited and un- 
controlled appropriations. 

I think it should be made a matter of 
record today that in my belief it will not 
be possible to divide the money satisfac- 
torily as it is proposed by the subcom- 
1 reporting House Joint Resolution 

27. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, and 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 
COAST GUARD 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4566) to 
revise, codify, and enact into law, title 
14 of the United States Code, entitled 
“Coast Guard,” with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 18, line 6, under the heading “§ 186. 
Civilian instructors”, strike out “instruc- 
tions” and insert “instructors.” 

Page 22, under “425. Retiring boards.” 
insert: 

“SPECIAL PROVISIONS 
“431. Personnel of former Life Saving Service, 
“432, Personnel of former Lighthouse Service. 
“433. Personnel of former Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation and Bu- 
reau of Customs.” 

Page 41, after line 4, insert: 

“SPECIAL PROVISIONS” 

Page 41, after line 4, insert: 


“§ 431. Personnel of former Life Saving 
Service = 

“(a) If any keeper or member of a crew 
of a Coast Guard station shall be so disabled 
by reason of any wound or injury received 
or disease contracted in the Coast Guard in 
the line of duty as to unfit him for the 
performance of duty, such disability to be de- 
termined in such manner as shall be pre- 
scribed in the regulations of the Coast Guard, 
he shall be continued upon the rolls of the 
Coast Guard and entitled to receive his full 
pay during the continuance of such disability, 
not to exceed the period of 1 year, unless 
the Commandant shall recommend, upon a 
statement of facts, the extension of the pe- 
riod through a portion or the whole of an- 
other year, and said recommendation re- 
ceive the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury as just and reasonable; but in no 
case shall said disabled keeper or member 
of a crew be continued upon the rolls or re- 
ceive pay for a longer period than 2 years. 

“(b) Any individual who served in the 
former Life Saving Service of the United 
States as a keeper or surfman, and who on 
account of being so disabled by reason of a 
wound or injury received or disease or loss 
of sight contracted in such service in line 
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of duty as to unfit him for the performance 
of duty was continued upon the rolls of the 
service for an aggregate period of 1 year or 
more under the provisions of subsection (a) 
of this section, and who ceased to be a mem- 
ber of such service on account of such dis- 
ability, which disability has been continuous 
up to and including April 14, 1930, shall, 
upon making due proof of such facts in ac- 
cordance with such rules and regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, 
be awarded compensation for such injury at 
the rate of 100 percent of the pay he was 
receiving at the time of his separation from 
such service, such compensation to com- 
mence from April 14, 1940, and continue 
during his natural life. No such individual 
shall receive a pension, pay, or other allow- 
ance under any other law of the United 
States for the same period for which he re- 
ceives retired pay under the provisions of this 
section. 

“(c) No agent, attorney, or other person 
engaged in preparing, presenting, or prose- 
cuting any claim under the provisions of 
subsection (b) of this section shall, directly 
or indirectly, contract for, demand, receive, 
or retain for such services in preparing, pre- 
senting, or prosecuting such claim a sum 
greater than $10, which sum shall be pay- 
able only on the order of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; and any person who shall violate 
any of the provisions of this subsection, or 
shall wrongfully withhold from the claimant 
the whole or any part of retired pay allowed 
or due such claimant under said subsection, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall, for each and 
every offense, be fined not exceeding $500 
or be imprisoned not exceeding 1 year, or 
both, in the discretion of the court.” 

Page 41, after line 4, insert: ub 


“$ 432. Personnel of former Lighthouse Service 


“(a) Any person of the former Lighthouse 
Service commissioned as an officer in the 
Coast Guard shall be an extra number in his 
grade and in the grades to which he may be 
promoted. He shall take precedence (1) with 
other officers commissioned in his grade from 
the former Lighthouse Service as the Secre- 

of the Treasury may determine, and 
(2) with other line officers in his grade 
in accordance with the respective dates of 
their commissions in such grade. He shall 
be eligible for promotion, if otherwise quali- 
fied, at such time as the officer in a regular 
number in line of promotion next above him 
on the seniority list becomes eligible for pro- 
motion; or if there be no such officer in his 
grade, he shall be eligible for promotion, if 
otherwise qualified, when a vacancy occurs 
in the next higher grade, An officer so com- 
missioned shall be assigned to duty for which 
he is specially qualified, and professional ex- 
aminations for promotion given to such officer 
shall embrace only subjects which pertain 
to the duty to which he is assigned. 

“(b) Each vacancy (1) hereafter occurring 
in the extra numbers of such Officers; (2) 
existing on August 5, 1939, in positions in 
the Lighthouse Service formerly held by 
personnel eligible for such commissions; 
and (3) created by the retirement, resigna- 
tion, death, or separation from the service 
for any other cause, of such personnel who 
do not possess the qualifications prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, or who, 
being qualified, do not accept a commission 
thereunder, shall operate to increase by one 
the total authorized number of line officers 
of the Coast Guard. 

“(c) All persons of the former Lighthouse 
Service commissioned, appointed, or enlisted 
in the Coast Guard shall be subject to all 
laws and regulations for the government of 
the Coast Guard, and nothing contained in 
this title shall be construed to prevent the 
application to any of such persons of laws 
and regulations concerning the military dis- 
cipline of commissioned and warrant officers 
and enlisted men of the Coast Guard. 
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“(d) In computing length of service, for 
the purpose of retirement in the Coast Guard, 
of any person of the former Lighthouse Serv- 
ice commissioned, appointed, or enlisted in 
the Coast Guard, there shall be included all 
service computable for retirement under the 
provisions of section 763 of title 33; and after 
July 1, 1948, in computing longevity for the 
purpose of pay of such person there shall 
be included all service of such person in the 
Lighthouse Service. 

“(e) No person so commissioned, ap- 
pointed, or enlisted in the Coast Guard shall 
suffer any reduction in the total of the an- 
nual compensation and allowances which he 
was receiving on the date of his commis- 
sion, appointment, or enlistment. Upon his 
retirement from active duty in the Coast 
Guard, the retired pay of any person so com- 
missioned, appointed, or enlisted, shall not 
be less than an annuity computed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 763 of 
title 33, substituting, however, for purposes 
of such computation, the annual compensa- 
tion which he was receiving on the date of 
his commission, appointment, or enlistment 
in the Coast Guard for the average annual 
pay received by him for the last 5 years of 
service. 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the civil-service classification laws 
and titles II and III of the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1945 shall not apply to civilian 
keepers of lighthouses and to civilians em- 
ployed on lightships and other vessels of the 
Coast Guard. 

“(g) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Coast Guard 
may prescribe the hours of duty and the pay 
of civilian keepers of lighthouses and civil- 
ians employed on lightships and other ves- 
sels of the Coast Guard, but such personnel 
may be called upon for duty in emergency 
circumstances or otherwise at any time or 
all times. The existing system governing 
the pay of such employees may be continued 
or changed except that overtime compen- 
sation, night differential, and extra pay for 
duty on holidays shall not be paid to such 
employees. In lieu thereof additional an- 
nual compensation may be authorized, which 
may be prescribed either as a fixed differ- 
ential or as a percentage of the basic com- 
pensation otherwise applicable to such em- 
ployees. In no case shall basic compensa- 
tion exceed $3,750 per annum, except that 
nothing contained in this subsection shall 
operate to decrease the basic compensation 
of any person employed by the Coast Guard 
on the date of enactment of this subsection, 
and in no case shall additions thereto ex- 
ceed 25 percent of such basic compensation. 
Provision may be made for compensatory 
absence from duty when conditions of em- 
ployment result in confinement because of 
isolation or in long periods of continuous 
duty; and provisions may likewise be made 
for extra allowance for service outside of 
the continental limits of the United States. 

“The additional compensation authorized 
herein shall be included in any computation 
of compensation for purposes of the Light- 
house Service Retirement Act.” 

Page 41, after line 4, insert: 


“$ 433. Personnel of former Bureau of Ma- 
rine Inspection and Navigation and 

Bureau of Customs 
“(a) Included in the 2,250 commissioned 
Officers authorized by section 42 of this title 
Shall be 453 extra numbers to which the 
President is authorized to appoint only the 
personnel of the former Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation and Bureau of 
Customs who on March 1, 1942, held the civil- 
service rating of CAF-9 or P-3, or above. In 
the event that any person from among the 
personnel eligible to fill such extra num- 
bers does not qualify, or who, being quali- 
fied does not accept a commission, the extra 
numbers no filled shall be reserved pend- 
ing the separation of such persons from the 
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Coast Guard by retirement, transfer, resig- 
nation, death, or other cause. Upon such 
separation, each vacancy so reserved, and 
each vacancy created by the unavailability 
for appointment of such personnel, or by 
the retirement, resignation, death, or other 
separation from the active military service 
of the Coast Guard of such personnel, shall 
increase by one the authorized number of 
line officers, and decrease by one the au- 
thorized number of extra numbers. 

“(b) Any person commissioned from the 
personnel of the former Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation and Bureau of 
Customs who on March 1, 1942, held civil- 
service rating of CAF-9 or P-3, or above, shall 
be an extra number in any rank to which he 
may be promoted. He shall be eligible for 
promotion, if otherwise qualified, at such 
time as the regular line officer who is his 
running mate becomes eligible for promotion, 
and shall be examined only with respect to 
those qualifications which pertain to his 
specialty. 

“(c) No personnel of the former Bureau 
of Marine Inspection and Navigation and 
Bureau of Customs who were transferred 
from those bureaus to the Coast Guard by 
Executive Order 9083 and by Reorganization 
Plan No. 3, effective July 16, 1946, shall be re- 
quired to undergo further professional, 
physical, or mental examinations as a pre- 
requisite to original commissioning, ap- 
pointment, or enlistment, and the physical 
standards for such personnel while serving 
in the Regular Coast Guard shall not be 
greater than those applicable generally to 
civilian employees under civil-service laws 
and regulations. 

“(d) Any personnel of the former Bureau 
of Marine Inspection and Navigation and 
Bureau of Customs transferred from those 
bureaus to the Coast Guard by Executive 
Order 9083 and by Reorganization Plan No. 
8, effective July 16, 1946, who enlist in the 
Coast Guard shall be subject to the provi- 
sions of subsections (c), and (e)-(h) of this 
section. 

“(e) Accrued military leave of any per- 
sonnel of the former Bureau of Marine In- 
spection and Bureau of Customs transferred 
from those bureaus to the Coast Guard by 
Executive Order 9083 and by Reorganization 
Plan No. 3, effective July 16, 1946, who are 
members of the Coast Guard Reserve or the 
Naval Reserve on active duty, and who are 
commissioned, appointed, or enlisted, shall 
be credited to them upon such commission- 
ing, appointment, or enlistment. 

“({) In computing length of service for 
purposes of retirement of personnel of the 
former Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation and Bureau of Customs trans- 
ferred from those bureaus to the Coast Guard 
by Executive Order 9083 and by Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 3, effective July 16, 1946, who 
are commissioned, appointed, or enlisted, 
there shall be included, in addition to all 
service now or hereafter creditable by law, 
all service as a civilian employee of the 
United States within the purview of sections 
691, 693, 698, 707, 709-715, 716-719, 720-725, 
727-729, 730, 731, and 733 of title 5, such 
service to be classified as commissioned, 
warrant, or enlisted depending upon which 
status the person assumes upon his entry 
into the Regular Coast Guard. Service cov- 
ering the same period shall not be counted 
more than once. 

“(g) Any such person shall not be entitled 
to any retirement benefits under any laws 
relating to the retirement of civilian person- 
nel of the Federal Government, but shall be 
entitled upon claim therefor to a return of 
the total contributions made by him to the 
retirement fund with interest thereon and, 
in addition, to eligibility for retirement 
benefits provided by law for members of the 
Regular Coast Guard, he shall, if his total 
service in the Federal Government, civil plus 
military, is 15 years or over, be entitled, upon 
reaching the statutory retirement age for 
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military personnel of the Regular Coast 
Guard, to retirement pay amounting to 75 
percent of his active-duty pay at the time 
of such retirement; and, in the administra- 
tion of applicable laws for physical disability 
retirement, a disability shall be deemed to 
have been incurred incident to Coast Guard 
service if the cause of such disability is not 
due to vicious habits, intemperance, or mis- 
conduct. 

“(h) No personnel of the former Bureau 
of Marine Inspection and Navigation and 
Bureau of Customs transferred from those 
bureaus to the Coast Guard by Executive 
Order 9083 and by Reorganization Plan No. 
8, effective July 16, 1946, who are commis- 
sioned, appointed, or enlisted in the Coast 
Guard shall suffer any reduction in annual 
compensation, including allowances, below 
the compensation applicable to his perma- 
nent civil-service position at the time of such 
commissioning, appointment, or enlistment, 
exclusive of overtime compensation, and the 
civil-service status, tenure, seniority, and 
compensation of any such person who for 
any reason is not commissioned, appointed, 
or enlisted under the provisions of said sec- 
tions shall not be impaired by reason of said 
sections.” 

Page 49, line 2, strike out all after de- 
vice,” down to and including “ribbon,” in 
line 6. 

Page 49, line 2, under the heading “$§ 496. 
Time limit on award; report concerning 
deed”, strike out “Coast Guard commenda- 
tion ribbon.” 

Page 49, line 2, under the heading “§ 497. 
Honorable subsequent service as condition to 
award”, strike out “Coast Guard commen- 
dation ribbon.” 

Page 81, strike out all of section 11 and 
insert: 

“Sec. 11. The sixth paragraph under the 
heading ‘Miscellaneous’ in the act approved 
March 2, 1923 (ch. 178, 42 Stat. 1385; 10 
U. S. C., sec. 717; 14 U. S. C., sec. 121b; 33 
U. S. C., sec. 862a; 34 U. S. C., sec. 912; 42 
U. S. C., sec. 65), is amended to read as 
follows: 

Nothing contained in any existing laws, 
or regulations or orders promulgated in pur- 
suance of law, shall authorize on or after 
July 1, 1922, the issue of heat or light in kind 
to any person in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Pub- 
lic Health Service while such person is re- 
ceiving an allowance for rental of quarters 
under the provisions of the Pay Readjust- 
ment Act of 1942, approved June 16, 1942 
(ch. 413, 56 Stat. 359; 37 U. S. C., sec. 101 et 
seq.), as amended.’ ” 

Page 81, strike out all of section 12 and 
insert: 

“Src. 12. Section 2 of the act approved 
June 21, 1930 (ch. 536, 46 Stat. 793; 10 
U. S. C., sec. 1028b; 14 U. S. C., sec. 167b-2; 
34 U. S. C., sec. 399d), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“*Sec.2, All persons who have served 
honorably. in the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps of the United States during war shall, 
when not in the active military and/or naval 
service of the United States, be entitled to 
bear the official title and upon occasions of 
ceremony to wear the uniform of the high- 
est grade held by them during their war 
service.“ 

Page 81, strike out all of section 13 and 
insert: 

“Sec. 13. The first sentence of the act ap- 
proved May 25, 1933 (ch. 37, 48 Stat. 73; 10 
U. S. C., sec. 486a; 14 U. S. C., sec. 15a; 34 
U. 8. C., sec. 1057a; 46 U. S. C., sec, 1126a), 
as amended, is further amended to read as 
follows: 

“ ‘That the superintendents of the United 
States Naval Academy, the United States 
Military Academy, and the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy may, under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the- 
Navy, the Secretary of the Army, and the 
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United States Maritime Commission, respec- 
tively, may prescribe, confer the degree of 
bachelor of science upon all graduates of 
their respective academies, from and after 
the date of the accrediting of said acade- 
mies by the Association of American Uni- 
versities.’ ” 

Pages 81 and 82, strike out all of section 14, 

Page 82, line 3, strike out “15” and insert 
14.“ 

“ine” 82, line 28, strike out 16“ and insert 

3 82, line 37, strike out 17“ and insert 
“jg” 
pene 83, line 3, strike out “18” and insert 

Page 83, line 12, strike out “19” and insert 
418.“ 

Page 83, line 31, strike out 20“ and insert 

19.“ 
: Page 83, line 35, strike out “21” and insert 
Page 84, in second table, under heading 
“Statutes at Large”, third column, strike 
out “2-6, 8-10" and insert “2-10.” 

Page 84, in second table, under heading 
“Statutes at Large”, fifth column, strike out 
“55” and insert “55-58.” 

Page 84, in second table, under heading 
“U. S. Code”, second column, strike out “105, 
106, 195” and insert “105, 106, 178, 195.” 

Page 84, strike out * Only the fifth para- 
graph under the heading ‘Life-Saving Serv- 
ice’.” and insert: 

Page 86, in its proper sequence, insert: 
“1930—Apr. 14....| 148 | 1, 2 | 46 | 164, 
165 | 14 | 178a, 178b.” 

Page 86, in first column of table, strike out 
“1930—. * 

Page 86, strike out: 

Beas f ne | 547 |------| 50 | 550 | 14 | 


Page 86, in fifth column of e after 
“1216” insert , 1217.“ 

Page 86, in seventh column of table, strike 
out “10f+20b, 20c,” and insert 10f-10h, 20b, 
20c, 50, 180, 181.” 

Page 87, in third column of table, under 
“6, 7*", insert “8-15.” 

Page 87, in fifth column of table, strike 
out “409” and insert 409-413.“ 

Page 87, in seventh column of table, after 
“Be”, insert “Ge, 61.“ 

Page 87, in seventh column of table, after 
21a“, insert , 21b, 35d, 50e, 121d, 182, 183.” 


Page 87, under “1947—July 23____” insert 
“July 30....| 393 |------.-.-.. | 61 | 674 | 
14 | 178a.” 


Page 87, under “June 22“, insert: 


“June 24. 627 . | 62 | 644 | 
14 | 180.” 

Page 87, under June 29__..”, insert: 
“1949—June 29.277 25 . | 63 | 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

ASSISTANCE FOR LOCAL SCHOOL AGEN- 

CIES ON FEDERAL RESERVATIONS OR 

IN DEFENSE AREAS 


Mr, McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 292 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 


“2 Only the fifth paragraph on this page, 
reading ‘The Secretary of the Treasury may 
charge the serial numbers of the several 
districts as may se necessary to conform to 
the provisions of this act.“ 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3829) to provide assistance 
for local school agencies in providing educa- 
tional opportunities for children on Federal 
reservations or in defense areas, and for 
other purposes. That after general debate 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
tain one-half hour for my own use and 
yield one-half hour to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Herter]. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order the consideration of the bill H. R. 
3829. 

As a former school teacher I am deeply 
interested in this legislation. It merely 
provides a continuation of a program 
we have already had in this country, that 
is, of augmenting the funds for schools 
in those sections of our country where 
either we have a very large amount of 
nationally owned land or where we have 
a number of school children attending 
the neighborhood schools from military 
installations or other public works. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. KUNKEL. Does this bill specify 
the actual localities, or it is a general 
appropriation? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. It is a general ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. KUNKEL. It will be allocated by 
the administrative authority? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. It will be allocated 
to the different sections where it is 
actually found to be needed. 

Mr KUNKEL. Last year it applied to 
specific localities. 

Mr. McSWEENKY. I think specific 
locations were mentioned last year, but 
were not in the bill. This is a general 
appropriation to take care of the grow- 
ing needs because of the increased size 
of many of our military and other in- 
stallations. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I havc some of those 
in my district. I checked the report 
and could not find the specific refer- 
ence. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. No specific refer- 
ence is in there. We have one in Ohio 
in which I am especially interested, and 
I know that my distinguished colleague 
from Ohio [Mr. Breen] is also inter- 
ested in it. It is in Dayton. Mr. BREEN 
has done everything possible to solve 
this problem and he is enthusiasti- 
cally supporting this bill. At that point 
a number of additions to the schools 
are necessary because of the extra num- 
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ber of people who have been allocated 
to that great air installation in Ohio at 
Dayton. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I yield. 

Mr. COMBS. There seems to be a lit- 
tle misunderstanding with reference to 
the question of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania about specific communities 
being designated in the law last year. 
Those community situations which he 
speaks of were in connection with special 
appropriations obtained by the Army and 
Navy for some of their installations 
which were specifically named. But 
this type of legislation in the last Con- 
gress, just as this ic, is general. 

Mr. MCSWEENEY. That was a differ- 
ent bill entirely. 

Mr. COMBS. I just wanted to clear 
that up. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Is any money given 
by this bill to the town of Bourne for the 
additional school population that the 
camp brings in there? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Yes, that is the 
provision. It gives to the location wher- 
ever the camp brings in a special num- 
ber of children an additional amount to 
that locality. Under the Smith-Hughes 
Act, which we know is in oreration, it 
now takes care of children in an agricul- 
tural group who are studying for agri- 
cultural purposes, but makes money 
available for general help and help in 
agriculture, 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. How long 
is it expected that this program will con- 
tinue? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I do not know how 
long we will have to continue it, but we 
do have considerable dislocation of 
school children because of the movement 
of our Army, Navy, Air Force, and so on, 
and by reason of the additional acqui- 
sition of lands by the Government for 
irrigation and other purposes which 
make it necessary for us to augment the 
local funds for school purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Is not the 
time going to come when these commu- 
nities will be able to take care of them- 
selves? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. When these peo- 
ple are allowed to make some contribu- 
tion through some method. We have in 
Ohio a method by which they can pay 
tuition. In other States they may not 
have such a program. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Was there 
any showing at all that there is an 
attempt by these local communities to 
take care of the situation? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. These communi- 
ties have overtaxed themselves, I may 
say to the gentleman, and they have tried 
in every way to absorb these youngsters 
and take care of them and meet this 
situation as an emergency problem to 
give them an education. 

I yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI], chair- 
man of the committee, 
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Mr. LESINSKI. I understand accord- 
ing to the testimony that in the State 
of Oklahoma the original school district 
had 126 children in its taxable unit and 
when the Government installations * 
in and the Government bought up 80 or 
90 percent of that land, they brought in 
something like 2,600 children to this par- 
ticular school district and naturally the 
facilities which were able to take care of 
127 children could not absorb 2,600 school 
children, and that is why these additional 
funds are necessary. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished chairman for the contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In reply to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. NicHotson] in the bill that 
we have before us I do not think any of 
the money goes to Massachusetts. There 
are a number of different agencies to 
which money is given, but referring to 
this bill, I do not think any money is 
given to Massachusetts. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, may I state that 
no money goes to Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Then that is the an- 
swer to the question asked by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. NICH- 
OLSON]. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I had a very inter- 
esting interview with Charles Tarzinski, 
principal of the North Ridge High School 
in Dayton. He is a conscientious teacher 
trying to absorb these youngsters and 
trying to give to them some semblance 
of an education. The facilities are over- 
taxed and he is looking forward to this 
aid to make it possible for these young- 
sters to have better facilities so that 
they can get an education. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. The Chance-Vought di- 
vision of the United Aircraft Corp. has 
moved from Stratford, Conn., to Dallas, 
Tex., thereby throwing some 7,000 
skilled workers out o, work and adding 
seriously to the problem of unemploy- 
ment in the entire Stratford-Bridge- 
port-Milford area. All during the time 
that the plant operated in Stratford the 
children of the workers went to schools 
supported exclusively by the taxpayers 
of Stratford. No aid at all was received 
under this legislation. Furthermore, 
having removed this plant from Strat- 
ford, the Federal Government has left 
not only thousands of parents unem- 
ployed but it has also left to the town of 
Stratford the burden of educating the 
children of these parents who formerly 
received their incomes from the now 
empty plant. This is truly a war cas- 
ualty. This is the direct result of a 
Government decision. If the Govern- 
ment has a responsibility in Texas and 
in Kansas, why not in Connecticut? Un- 
der the theory here advanced the great 
State of Texas will receive not only the 
enormous benefits accruing from the 
presence of the Chance-Vought plant 
but will also receive school aid, while the 
towns of Stratford and Milford and the 
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city of Bridgeport are deprived not only 
of the plant but of any opportunity for 
receiving school aid for the children of 
workers who have lost their jobs be- 
cause of this Government decision. My 
question is—is any of the money author- 
ized in this bill going to schools which 
will be attended by children of workers 
who will now be employed by the Chance- 
Vought division of the United Aircraft 
Corporation in Dallas, Tex.? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I would imagine 
they would come under the provisions 
of the bill as it applies to children of 
people employed in work for the Govern- 
ment of the United States. May I refer 
the gentleman to the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, who has 
heard all the testimony on this bill, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. LESIN- 
SKI]. This will take care of the migra- 
tion of employees of any aircraft, or 
other corporation interested in the pro- 
duction of materials entirely for the use 
of the United States Army and entirely 
for the Navy or entirely for the use of 
the Government. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Then the taxpayers of 
Stratford, Conn., aside from losing this 
great industrial facility, aside from the 
resulting unemployment, aside from the 
depressing impact on many other busi- 
nesses because of the loss of purchasing 
power of these thousands of workers, now 
are going to have to contribute in taxes 
to the school support of the children of 
workers employed in Dallas, Tex., at that 
plant. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Did they make 
their school facilities of a size predicated 
upon the needs for this aircraft group? 

Mr. LODGE. All I can say is that I 
understand that the State of Connecticut 
has at least during the past 2 years re- 
ceived no funds under this act, and it is 
not proposed that it will. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I do not know 
what they have done in the past with 
regard to it. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague of the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. COLMER. I think it should be 
understood that this bill is a continua- 
tion of the Lanham Act funds for these 
distressed communities that had their 
population swollen tremendously as a re- 
sult of the installation of these Federal 
installations, and that is the purpose of 
this legislation. 

Mr. MCSWEENEY. It is merely a con- 
tinuation of an old policy that we have 
had. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. We had this bill 
before us last year. We had two large 
Army camps in Massachusetts, Camp 
Devens and Camp Edwards. We never 
got any money; that is, the towns sur- 
rounding those two Army camps, from 
the Federal Government. The only rea- 
son I am asking is that last year we had 
a roll call on it and there were very few 
who voted against it, as I remember it; 
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but why should these communities take 
care of these two Army camps in Massa- 
chusetts, permanent camps, take care of 
the children in the schools in those 
camps, and then you offer money to some 
other camps and we do not get any in 
Massachusetts, and, as was pointed out 
by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
LopceE], they do not get it either. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. . I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Was an application 
made by the authorities to the Federal 
Works Agency for aid? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. No, I do not think 
so. If this application for aid for chil- 
dren connected with these camps or their 
parents is necessary, then I do not have 
any objection to it. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. ‘The application 
has to be made, of course. 

Mr. LESINSKI. There was an appli- 
cation made. There is a possibility that 
the Army, out of certain appropriations 
they have, may have made a gift to that 
particular school district. We are going 
to try to make a study this fall, to bring 
all of these agencies within one group, 
with a general law, so that the Appro- 
priations Committee can deal with it 
itself and we do not have to bring in 
this type of legislation every year. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I would like to ask the 
gentleman whether in his opinion he 
thinks it is fair and equitable for the citi- 
zens of Stratford, Conn., which is a com- 
munity of hard-working people of mod- 
erate means, having been deprived of this 
important business, which involves some 
7,000 workers, now to be called upon to 
contribute to a school in a community 
like Dallas, which my friends from Texas 
tell me is a wealthy community? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. All of those in- 
equalities arise in a matter of this kind. 
I do not see how we can take care of it 
in this present legislation. The facili- 
ties you have for those youngsters will 
probably be absorbed in the needs of your 
growing community. 

Mr. LODGE. I know I speak for 
my friend and colleague Congressman 
SabLAk, of Connecticut, when I say that 
the people of Bridgeport and Stratford 
are having a very difficult time since the 
removal of this plant, and this will be an 
additional burden on them. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The gentleman from 
Connecticut may be concerned about 
Stratford, but I do not think he should 
penalize the citizens of Texas because 
the children of people in Connecticut 
have been moved to Texas. 

Mr. LODGE. That is not exactly the 
fact. Only 1,500 workers have been 
brought to Texas from Connecticut and 
many of those have returned to Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. LUCAS. Just a minute. Surely 
the gentlemar does not want to penalize 
the schools of Texas simply because some 
of the schools cannot afford to continue 
educating these children whether they 
come from Connecticut or Texas; he 
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would not want them to have to close up; 
and that is the case. These war- incurred 
programs have brought children into the 
district where there are simply not 
enough school facilities in the area and 
where the schools would have been forced 
to close after 6 months if they had not 
had assistance last year. The principal 
purpose of this bill is to provide educa- 
tion for children who would not get it if 
we did not provide this help. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MCSWEENEY. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. May I reply to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. First I am in- 
terested to find out from the gentleman 
that these particular schools in Dallas 
will receive aid. Second, while of course 
I am very fond of my good friends from 
Texas and have no desire to deprive the 
children of Texas of schooling, I would 
like to point out that the people in Strat- 
ford did not get any such aid, and Strat- 
ford, I may say, is not a community com- 
posed of people of large incomes. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Did they make ap- 
plication for it? 

Mr. LODGE. That I do not know. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. They would be en- 
titled under the law to make application 
for it. 

Mr. LODGE. They should not be pun- 
ished for their self-sufficiency, for their 
unwillingness to ask for Government aid. 
I do not want to penalize the people of 
Dallas, but neither do I want to penalize 
the people of Stratford beyond the de- 
gree to which they have already been 
penalized by the removal of the Chance- 
Vought airplane factory to Dallas. I 
think it is penalizing them when in addi- 
tion to having lost this industry they 
are taxed to support the children of 
these workers in Dallas. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Do you, in Con- 
necticut, not find that it works out that 
the stronger sections take care of the 
weaker sections of the State in the school 
program? It is the same with the Na- 
tion; there will be other groups who will 
be taxed to support these crowded emer- 
gency areas. 

Mr. LODGE. I favor that general 
principle, but I was not aware that the 
Dallas, Tex., community needed and de- 
sired financial support from the people 
of Bridgeport and Stratford. In this 
case there seems to me to be double in- 
jury, for not only has Stratford lost this 
industry, one of its main supports, but 
its people must now pay taxes to support 
these children in the schools of Dallas. 
It would appear that if the Government 
helps a community by placing a plant 
there then that community is entitled to 
Government aid, whereas if the Gov- 
ernment removes a plant, then no aid is 
forthcoming. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Michigan with 
whom I have served for many years. 

Mr. DONDERO. I think the spirit 
and principle of the bill is to provide 
temporary aid to children in military in- 
stallations in these distressed districts 
where the load had become so heavy that 
the local board of education because of 
the war effort had to have outside as- 
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sistance. I believe there are 148 dis- 
tricts in the United States that are so 
affected, and it is simply to take care of 
these few districts where the difficulty 
and crowded condition was created by 
the Government itself that this relief is 
proposed. It is relief that should be 
given. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I believe as does 
the gentleman from Michigan, that it is 
a Government obligation. It is not an 
expenditure; it is an obligation of the 
Government to share the load created by 
conditions brought on by the war effort. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Does this bill deal only 
with the war increase of school enroll- 
ment or does it deal also with increase 
caused by the undertaking of public 
works? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Public works, as 
well. It deals with those conditions 
wherever because of conditions brought 
about by Government programs there 
has been an overburdening and overtax- 
ing of the school facilities. 

Mr. GOLDEN. That is what I want 
to bring out. In my district a dam has 
been built across the Cumberland River. 
It is creating a lake 110 miles long and 
this has flooded out many schools, and 
it also has reduced the taxable property. 
I want to know if this bill would take 
care of such situations. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. The gentleman is 
correct; the bill is designed to meet that 
kind of situation. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I yield. 


Mr. McCONNELL. I wish to say in 


connection with this general discussion, 
that in determining the school districts 
to receive Federal assistance, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration considers 
the amount of taxable property that has 
been taken away from them by Govern- 
ment activities of a defense nature. 
Then they also look to see whether the 
toxable property in the school district is 
adequate to cover the increased enroll- 
ment due to the defense activities. If 
they find it is inadequate they will allot 
only the necessary amount to make up 
the deficit which occurs because of in- 
sufficient local and State funds. That 
is the amount allotted to them. For 
instance, there is no assurance that Dal- 
las, Tex., will get additional money. 
They may have the necessary taxable 
property to take care of the increase in 
enrollment needs. In the district repre- 
sented by our distinguished colleague 
from Connecticut [Mr. Lonce], it may be 
they have had enough taxable property 
to take care of the increased enrollment. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. May I say to the 
gentleman from Connecticut that he may 
need those added facilities as we do in 
every other locality and you may be re- 
leased from a lot of pressure on your 
local school facilities, 

Mr. LODGE. I believe I am right in 
saying, that if a plant is owned by the 
Navy or by any of the Government 
agencies it would be tax-exempt. The 
Chance-Vought plant in Stratford, 
Conn., is owned 20 percent by Chance- 
Vought and 80 percent by the Navy and 
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by a multiplicity of agencies. No one 
has been able to determine the exact title 
at this point but it is still in the hands of 
the Government. Therefore it is largely 
a nontaxable item. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. The gentleman's 
assumption is probably correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think it is im- 
portant to stress that some of this is 
needed in places where there are private 
plants that were set up, where no Gov- 
ernment plant or property is involved, 
where a private plant came in and 
brought a number of people in, yet 5 
years afterward we are paying money 
for a situation caused not by Govern- 
ment seizure of property but by a private 
plant bringing in people to work. 

Mr. DONDERO. In my particular 
area, the Detroit area, it was the result 
of a great influx of people coming in to 
work in connection with the war effort. 
Now, when the war is over they remain. 
With them came their children and in 
spite of everything the school board can 
do for them, they have the problem of 
keeping a roof over the children and giv- 
ing them an education. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of the House to the 
presence in Washington this week of a 
most distinguished citizen of Japan. He 
is the Honorable Tetsu Katayama, the 
first postwar Prime Minister to be elected 
under his country’s new constitution, 
He is also the chairman of the Social 
Democratic Party of Japan. He is the 
first Christian premier in Japanese 
history. 

Mr. Katayama is accompanied by Mr. 
Shigeru Uyehara, Mr. Shinzo Takahashi, 
executive editor of Mainichi, the Tokyo 
newspaper, and Mr. Masaru Fujimoto, 
assistant foreign editor of Mainichi. 

These citizens, who are on their way 
back to Japan from Europe, are among 
the 18 delegates whom General Mac- 
Arthur authorized to represent Japan at 
the World Assembly for Moral Re-Arma- 
ment at Caux-sur-Montreux, Switzer- 
land, in June. The House will recall its 
action under House Resolution 232 
whereby five Members of this body were 
appointed as a special committee under 
the chairmanship of our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Preston], to attend as observers 
this same conference. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that all of us 
are concerned with the ideological con- 
flict in which the world now finds itself 
engaged. The United States has in- 
evitably been thrust into a position of 
leadership in this conflict. On Monday, 
July 25, 1949, the President signed the 
historic North Atlantic Pact, which was 
ratified by the Senate last week. This 
treaty has thus become, under the United 
States Constitution, the supreme law of 
the land. We are now being asked to 
consider a far-reaching military-assist- 
ance program to implement the pact in 
its security objectives. In addition to 
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these measures, we also have before us 
the question of further appropriations to 
maintain the life-giving momentum of 
the Marshall plan. 

It is eminently fitting, Mr. Speaker, 
that we should be thus engaged. But I 
should like again, as distinguished Mem- 
bers of both this body and the Senate 
have done before me, to underline the 
preeminently important phase of our do- 
mestic, and foreign policy to which we 
still need to give more traction, namely, 
the ideological sphere—the world-wide 
battle for the minds, wills, hearts, alle- 
giances, and souls of the millions. There 
are other ideologies, Mr. Speaker, hardly 
democratic and hardly Christian, which 
are doing a far superior job than we are 
doing in this ideological competition. I 
submit, Mr. Speaker, that we neglect this 
part of our fight at our peril, for it un- 
derlies all else that we do. Without it all 
forms of material rehabilitation must 
fail. 

It is for these reasons that the House 
action to send observers to the World 
Assembly for Moral Rearmament was a 
significant step. We need all the study 
we can absorb as to how to improve the 
ideological arm of our policy. I hope the 
House may have the benefit of a further, 
documented report on the observations 
of the Preston committee. 

It is for these reasons also that the visit 
of these distinguished Japanese to our 
Nation’s Capital is significant. Japan 
needs our help. The situation in the Far 
East is perhaps more serious than that 
in other sectors of the world. The sands 
are running out, and if we are not able 
to help Japan maintain itself as a bastion 
of freedom, we may find ourselves unable 
to withstand the tide. 

I expect the other Members were im- 
pressed, as I was, by the dispatches 
earlier this month reporting the return 
of 10,000 repatriated Japanese war pris- 
oners from the continent of Asia to their 
homeland. These were not the bedrag- 
gled, browbeaten prisoners one might 
expect. They were well fed, physically 
fit, disciplined, and thoroughly indoctri- 
nated and trained fighters for a dynamic 
totalitarian idea. Doubtless they have 
their commission to conquer Japan with 
that idea. 

When I read these reports, I asked my- 
self, “What are we doing to match that 
type of planning?” I had to answer, 
“Not enough.” 

Here are a group of outstanding Japa- 
nese, in positions of influential leader- 
ship in their country, who have seen a 
different idea—a democratic ideology— 
and who are beginning to point the way 
to comparable training for that ideology. 

Mr. Katayama and his associates have 
had a most cordial reception in the coun- 
tries they have visited since leaving the 
conference in Switzerland, namely, in 
Germany, France, and Great Britain, 
where they have been received officially 
by cabinets and by industrial leaders 
representing both labor and manage- 
ment. They have thus increasingly be- 
come members of the fraternity of dem- 
ocratic nations. I feel that we in the 
United States should give them every 
warmth of encouragement in the diffi- 
cult tasks which confront them on their 
return to their native land; and I sug- 
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gest that appropriate ways and means be 
found, both here on Capitol Hill and in 
the executive departments, to show our 
appreciation and understanding and our 
help in their fight for a peace-loving and 
democratic Japan, 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
now yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HERTER]. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, so far as 
I know, there is no objection to this rule. 
I think the Recorp ought to show one 
thing, however, and that is that the re- 
port of the committee and the bill itself 
do not correspond. The report of the 
committee, I imagine through error, in- 
dicates that this is a 2-year $10,000,000 
program, which is not the fact, as I un- 
derstand from members of the commit- 
tee. The amendment as printed in the 
report so states. The bill itself makes 
provision only for a single year and 
$7,500,000. 

Mr. LESINSKI. There was a techni- 
cal error made. There is a supplemen- 
tary report filed which corrects the 
amount. 

Mr. HERTER. I am glad it has been 
corrected so there will be no confusion. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. Does the gentleman un- 
derstand the pending bill has for its 
primary purpose relief of a case of this 
kind, where the Government during the 
war went into an agricultural area and 
established a large air base. A small 
town grew up where the Government 
owns half of the property in the town, 


where the taxable property is insignifi- 


cant, where the Government has brought 
in from every State of the Union expert 
craftsmen with their families and their 
children, where the taxable property 
would not run the school for over 3 or 4 
months, yet those children are there in 
large numbers, thousands of them, and 
they must be educated. The taxable 
property is inadequate if it were to be 
entirely confiscated at 100 percent of its 
value. It would not be sufficient to carry 
on the necessary educational facilities. 
In an instance of that kind relief would 
be afforded under this legislation. 

Mr. HERTER. I think the gentleman 
is correct. I think the Lanham Act, 
which originally provided funds for the 
years from 1941 to 1946, made provision 
for the very emergency that the gentle- 
man speaks of. 

Mr. PACE. This bill does, too. 

Mr. HERTER. This bill continues 
that, although I think it has been point- 
ed out that the original Lanham Act pro- 
posals have been stretched a little to take 
care of certain areas where, through sud- 
den congestion, the moving of a large 
population, whether because of private 
industrial expansion or governmental 
defense plant, emergency aid is given. 

Mr. PACE. But this would cover a 
defense establishment. 

Mr. HERTER. Yes; as a matter of 
fact, this bill actually extends the 
amount of aid that is given. It is ex- 
pected that some 25 or 30 new school 
distriets will be taken in under this bill 
beyond those helped in the past. 
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Mr. PACE. The gentleman recognizes 
that where the Government has acquired 
a high percentage of property that is 
now nontaxable that something needs to 
be done about it; either that the Govern- 
ment make contribution in lieu of taxes, 
or else make a contribution toward the 
educational facilities. 

Mr. HERTER. Iagree. I think prob- 
ably the better course is to make the con- 
tribution in lieu of taxes, which is a 
better principle of government. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
Donpero]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, this 
legislation is not new. It has been before 
the Congress for several years, and many 
of us had hoped that the time would 
come when it would be terminated, but 
it does not seem that that desired end 
is in sight. There are 148 school districts 
in the United States affected and which 
received assistance under a previous bill. 
The report shows that there are 25 or 
30 more districts which may come in 
under the provisions of this bill. Last 
year we granted $6,000,000 for this pur- 
pose. Many of these school districts are 
in distress through no fault of their own, 
but because of the activity of the Federal 
Government. It is a problem resulting 
from the aftermath of war. I have in 
mind one school district in the Detroit, 
Mich., area which I think is typical of 
other districts in the United States: That 
school district is on the very edge of 
Detroit. It is in very close proximity to 
the industrial area. During the war 
thousands of people moved into that area 
because of the war effort. When the 
war was over, most of them remained. 
With those people who were engaged in 
the war effort came their families and 
their children, and this school district, 
in Livonia Township, Wayne County, 
Mich., found itself in a position where 
it had more children than it had taxable 
property to support. The school board 
and the people of the district have ex- 
hausted every possible legal means to 
provide adequate school facilities for 
those children. I have met with mem- 
bers of the board—they have come to 
Washington for help. Today they are 
not able to doit. This help that they are 
getting from the Federal Government is 
in the nature of aid in lieu of taxes to 
tide them over. They have even pur- 
chased or otherwise obtained from the 
Federal Government temporary houses 
or barracks—moved them together and 
made schoolrooms out of them. They 
were barracks used for troops and work- 
ers during the war. They did that in an 
effort to provide adequate facilities to 
take care of the children. Certainly, 
under those conditions the Federal Gov- 
ernment owes an obligation that we can- 
not very well evade. 

I am for this bill and hope that it will 
pass without any opposition. But, I also 
want it known that I would not like to 
see this kind of program become per- 
manent legislation. It should be ended 
at the first possible opportunity. Per- 
haps the States will have to provide these 
school districts with additional funds or 
raise the bonding limits to a greater ex- 
tent than they have now in order to pro- 
vide sufficient money to care for them- 
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selves. That may be the solution in my 
State and other States affected. Here 
is a school district. The problem has 
baffled them; the problem is overwhelm- 
ing. What would you do if you were 
a member of that board and you used 
every legal means at your command to 
provide facilities? You would do just 
what they are doing now. They have 
appealed to us to help them solve their 
problem temporarily. I hope the House 
will support this measure and continue 
it for 1 year more, As explained by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
Herter] it provides for $7,500,000 for 1 
year and not $10,000,000 each year for 
2 years. 

That is about all I have to say about 
this. I feel that there is a Federal obli- 
gation here which we should meet. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I am for 
this legislation, but it does seem to me 
that we ought to give some thought to 
the fact that we are expanding this pro- 
gram, we are not confining it. We are 
taking in 25 or 30 more school districts. 
It seems that it is much easier for these 

ceple to come to the Federal Govern- 
ment for the money than to go to their 
own State legislatures. Why is not that 
done? 

Mr. DONDERO. I think there is great 
force and merit in what the gentleman 
says. The only way I can explain it is 
that undoubtedly, because of new instal- 
lations of a military nature on the part 
of our Government, new problems have 
been created which we must meet. I am 
not a member of the committee. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. When the Federal Gov- 
ernment comes in and acquires property 
and removes it from the tax rolls of both 
the local authorities and the State, the 
Federal Government, which brought 
about the condition, should make the 
contribution, not the State authorities, 
It has made the State less able to con- 
tribute than it was before that was done. 

Mr. DONDERO, It becomes a Federal 
responsibility. 

Mr. PACE. That is right. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. COMBS. With reference to the 
inquiry about the enlargement of this 
program, the only enlargement that oc- 
curs under this bill is to take care, as 
has been pointed out, of some new situa- 
tions that have been brought about by 
Government activities. To illustrate, 
there is now under construction out near 
Pocatello, Idaho, which is just one I 
happen to remember, a large installation 
that has something to do with atomic 
energy development. Itis a big installa- 
tion that the Government is putting in 
there. The Government is removing 
property from the tax rolls and moving 
in there people whose children must be 
teken into that little country community. 
That is one of the new communities 
coming under the act. 
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Mr. HERTER. Mr, Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Hays]. ` 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
fortifying what the gentleman from 
Michigan has said about the condition in 
Michigan, may I confirm that the same 
condition exists in some of the rural 
areas with which I am familiar, When 
the Government established great camps, 
or bought land for military facilities, for 
an artillery range for example, it often 
bought the very poorest land; sparsely 
settled. It was the kind of land we 
should have acquired. So the facilities 
that were available for the localities to 
provide for the schooling of an influx of 
children were entirely inadequate. The 
situation described by the gentleman 
from Michigan is identical with many 
situations with which I am familiar in 
the South. 

This legislation is necessary, there is 
no question about it. I do not want to 
prolong the discussion but merely want 
to say that we have parallel situations 
growing out of inadequate facilities 
where people have strained themselves to 
meet the new demands. In one of these 
little districts with which I am familiar 
where the war population has remained 
and congested conditions have con- 
tinued, the people voted a tax of 45 mills 
a larger part of which is for school pur- 
poses, but still even with other taxes, 
they cannot meet the situation. The 
State contributes through its equaliza- 
tion fund to these districts. There is no 
question about the States having ex- 
tended themselves in an effort to meet 
the emergency situation. Since the 
condition was created by the Federal 
Government, it is our responsibility. I 
am convinced that this is meritorious 
legislation and the principle of the Lan- 
ham and Landis Acts should be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
same situation as has been referred to 
exists in Ohio. My distinguished col- 
league from Ohio, an earnest worker [Mr. 
BREHM], is working out a situation in 
Dayton similar to this. He is very much 
interested in this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield such time 
as he may desire to my distinguished 
colleague from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, there 
really is no room for confusion about 
this legislation. It is just a repetition 
of what we have been doing both during 
the war and subsequent to the war in 
helping the communities, whose popula- 
tions were swollen as the result of the 
Federal installations, to take care of 
those children. Many of us have in- 
stances such as have been related here 
by the gentleman from Michigan, the 
gentleman from Arkansas, and others. 
Certainly, in response to the inquiry 
made by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Pace], this legislation is aimed at 
taking care of just such a situation as 
he mentions. A number of us have been 
sponsoring this legislation over the 
period of the past 3 or 4 years including 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Comes], as well as the author of 
this bill, the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Wier], myself, and others. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is a very essential 
piece of legislation. The question in- 
volved simply is whether or not these 
children are going to receive educational 
benefits under this program as the gen- 
tleman from Michigan pointed out a 
moment ago. So far as the obligation 
of the community or the State is con- 
cerned, there is none; this is a Federal 
obligation which was brought about by 
the Federal Government moving in there. 
I have a couple of illustrations of that 
type myself, but I shall not burden the 
House with them. 

Mr. Speaker, í hope the legislation will 
be unanimously passed. 

I yield back the balance of my time, 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
great need in many townships and 
boroughs around the city of Pittsburgh 
for this legislation. The plants during 
the war were expanded. These people 
who worked in these plants are still living 
there, in many cases in federally placed 
war-housing projects. The plants now 
have been converted to peacetime uses 
and there are these large populations 
badly in need of adequate school facili- 
ties. In particular, in Moon Township, 
south of Pittsburgh, there is a desperate 
need for assistance to schools according 
to information given me by J. A. Allard, 
supervising principal. The Federal Gov- 
ernment with the State and county au- 
thorities in Pittsburgh have combined 
to make one of the largest airports in the 
world just southwest of Pittsburgh in 
Allegheny County, which is now being 
used by the Army. That development 
has taken much taxable land from the 
taxing authorities. Therefore, I am sup- 
porting this legislation to help these local 
governments to assist them in meeting 
this immense burden which was not of 
their own making. The program of aid 
to such school districts has worked well 
and should be continued. 

Mr. MCSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to cite the situation in 
Alameda in my home city in California, a 
community with a prewar population of 
some 36,000 people. It now has a popu- 
lation of about 90,000 people. During 
the war period the Federal Government 
built ships in Alameda—lots of them. It 
took fee title to shipyards previously in 
private ownership, thus reducing the tax 
base of the city; it built the biggest 
naval air gtation on the west coast in 
Alameda. Today 54 percent of that land 
area of the city is owned by the Federal 
Government. Within the area of the 
naval air station there are a number of 
permanent homes for the staff. Their 
children, in these homes, use the school 
facilities of the city of Alameda. In ad- 
dition, the Navy owns some 621 housing 
units occupied by personnel at the naval 
air station, and the city receives not 1 
cent in taxes or the school district 1 
cent of contribution toward its func- 
tions from these houses in which re- 
side a substantial number of children. 

t I have said with reference to Ala- 
meda can be applied to the city of Rich- 
mond in Contra Costa County and the 
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Richmond school district. These other 
instances that have been cited make it 
imperative that this legislation be passed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield. 

Mr, KENNEDY. In California, which 
was hardest hit by the war, they have 
done more in that State to solve this 
problem and they are asking only $30,- 
000 under this program and all the rest 
will come out of their own State funds. 
That should be an example to all the 
other States. 

Mr. MILLER of California, That is 
correct. 

Mr, HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CHURCH]. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
one of the best illustrations as to the 
need for H. R. 3829 is the situation at 
north Chicago, III., in my district. 
North Chicago, Ill., adjoins the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station. The 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station 
Center and the Veterans’ Administration 
have removed 50 percent of the taxable 
area in Shields Township where the 
north Chicago school is located, while 
supplying 50 percent of the pupils to be 
educated. Because the Government still 
owns all that land, because of the in- 
crease of the school population, there is 
no possibility of the local school district 
taking care of the situation. It pre- 
vents an impossible financial burden. 
This bill is very necessary and I hope 
it will pass. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Horan]. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I very 
much favor this legislation. As the 
Members of the House know, Washington 
is one of the three Pacific Coast States 
which has had a tremendous increase in 
population since 1940. This of necessity 
has thrown unequal burdens on many 
of our school districts and the operation 
of this legislation has served to help 
bring equity to many difficult problems 
incurred therewith. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. SCUDDER]. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
this bill, H. R. 3829, to assist local school 
agencies in providing educational oppor- 
tunities for children residing (a) on Fed- 
eral reservations or on other federally 
owned property, or (b) within the 
boundaries of local school agencies over- 
burdened financially by defense-incurred 
school enrollments or reductions in the 
school revenues resulting from the acqui- 
sition or ownership of land by the United 
States, the General Services Adminis- 
trator is authorized to make contribu- 
tions to such local school agencies for the 
operation and maintenance of their 
school facilities. 

There are in my district a number of 
schools that fall within the purview of 
this legislation, which are direly in need 
of and are entitled to contributions from 
the Federal Government. 

For instance, in the Sausalito School 
District, located in Marin County, Calif., 
there are three military reservations, 
namely, Fort Baker, Fort Barry, and Fort 
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Cronkhite. The children from these 
reservations attend the public schools 
and the Government is not contributing 
in any way to the support of these 
schools. There is also located in this 
same school district, a Federal housing 
unit, constructed to house workers at the 
Marin shipyards. There are approxi- 
mately 1,000 children living in this proj- 
ect who attend the local schools and the 
total amount of money which is forth- 
coming to the district is approximately 
$16 per child. This sum amounts to less 
than 20 percent of the actual cost in pro- 
viding schooling for these children. 

I trust that through the passage of this 
bill, it may be possible for the Govern- 
ment to reimburse these school districts 
in a more substantial manner. Without 
a doubt the same condition exists in 
many other parts of the country and I 
desire to express myself as being whole- 
heartedly in favor of this legislation. I 
trust it may receive the favorable vote 
of the Congress. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. ANGELL]. 

Mr, ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, in my 
State we have a large number of Govern- 
ment installations and we have met with 
a very serious situation in attempting to 
find housing and school facilities. This 
bill is very satisfactory to my district, and 
Iam glad to support it. The war brought 
many new families and school children 
into our State who settled in war instal- 
lations or near them. School facilities 
were made wholly inadequate. Many 
school districts did not have funds or tax- 
ing ability to provide facilities and teach- 
ers for this heavy influx of school popu- 
lation. Oregon has the largest increase 
in population since the war of any State 
in the Union. The Federal Government 
owns much of the land in many Oregon 
districts, thus depleting the tax rolls. 
Federal financial help is necessary to 
meet this critical situation. I will support 
this bill, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. Botton]. 

Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr, Speaker, 
the funds authorized in this measure— 
H. R. 3829—for the years 1950 and 1951 
are very necessary to one of the school 
districts in my congressional district. 
During the war the Government acquired 
considerable land in this particular com- 
munity for defense-plant operation, af- 
fecting materially the tax collections by 
removing the property from the tax list, 
Federal assistance was provided under 
the Lanham Act for such school districts 
from 1940 to 1946 as a war measure. 
Since 1946 we have continued this aid 
through special appropriations annually. 

The property taken for the defense 
program has not been returned to taxable 
status so that these schools are still suf- 
fering from lack of adequate local income 
due to the war program. Naturally, since 
1940 school enroliments have increased 
because of the moving of war workers 
and their families into the community, 
Most of them are still there. This is the 
situation that exists in the village of 
Brooklyn, a suburb of Cleveland, and I 
hope that this measure may pass so that 
communities so affected may continue to 
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have the relief so necessary because of 
Federal war activities within their 
boundaries. 

I urge the House to act favorably. 

I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks at this point, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr, 
GOLDEN]. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, I very 
much favor H. R. 3829. A few moments 
ago I inquired of the members of this 
committee that brings this legislation 
before Congress as to whether or not it 
was the meaning and intent of this act 
to provide Federal aid to school districts 
where congestion and increases in school 
population had been brought about by 
the Federal Government acquiring large 
bodies of land for flood- control projects, 
public works, and national forests and 
where the property acquired by the Fed- 
eral Government had been permanently 
removed from the tax rolls of the States, 
counties, and school districts. I was 
assured here on the floor of the House 
that this bill would cover and take care 
of that sort of a situation. 

The Members of the House will realize 
that this bill, in the first section thereof, 
on page 2, not only provides for Federal 
aid to school districts where the increase 
in school population has been brought 
about by the location of defense or war 
plants in any locality, but beginning with 
line 19 on page 2, the bill further provides 
that where reductions in the school 
revenues result from the acquisition or 
ownership of land by the United States, 
then in that situation Federal aid can 
be granted to such districts for school 
purposes. Furthermore, in the conclud- 
ing paragraph, number 6 of the bill, 
found on page 4, the act provides that 
the term local school agency means any 
public school district, county, city, town, 
political subdivision, public agency, or 
State agency operating and maintaining 
public school facilities. 

With these plain provisions appear- 
ing in the bill and with the Republican 
and Democratic Members of this great 
committee that has brought this legis- 
lation before Congress stating that 
Federal aid to schools can be had by lo- 
calities where additional burdens have 
been placed upon the school districts 
by the Federal Government acquiring 
large bodies of lands for reforestation, 
public works, dams, flood control, and 
knowing that it will take care of the sit- 
uation in my congressional district in 
Kentucky, I shall strongly support this 
measure. 

In the Ninth Congressional District of 
Kentucky the Federal Government has 
acquired several thousand acres of the 
best farm land in four or five counties 
for flood control, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment is now building the Wolf Creek 
Dam across Cumberland River. To give 
Members of Congress some conception 
of the huge proportions of this project, 
knowing that most of you are familiar 
with Norris Dam in the Tennessee Val- 
ley, I wish to say that Norris Dam is 
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approximately 1,800 feet across while 
Wolf Creek Dam in my district of Ken- 
tucky is more than 5,000 feet across. 
This will create an inland body of water 
almost entirely in my congressional dis- 
trict more than 110 miles long and in 
many places in excess of 6 miles wide. 
It will cover up some of the best farm 
lands in Russell, Wayne, Clinton and 
Pulaski Counties. These lands will be 
removed from taxation. It has caused 
a great additional burden upon the 
school districts. Even though our peo- 
ple are taxed very heavily in Kentucky 
for school purposes, much above the av- 
erage in the United States, we do not 
have sufficient remaining property to tax 
for school purposes to take care of our 
school children. 

In addition to this, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has acquired. hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres in my district in the coun- 
ties of McCreary, Whitley, Jackson, Clay: 
Bell, Harlan, and Rockcastle for refor- 
estation purposes and for national 
parks. These lands have all been re- 
moved from State, local and school 
taxation. 

I introduced in Congress a bill to pro- 
vide that the Federal Government, when 
it takes land and property for public use, 
shall pay the tax equivalent back to the 
States, counties, and school districts. I 
think such legislation should be passed 
and I was called as the first witness be- 
fore the great Committee on Public 
Lands of this Congress, and they are now 
considering that measure. 

I find in the legislation under con- 
sideration that it is the belief of this 
great committee that brings forth H. R. 
3829, that we are now debating, that 
where the Federal Government takes 
land and property for any purpose and 
thereby creates additional burdens upon 
schools because the tax revenues have 
been reduced, that it is the responsibility 
and the obligation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to replace those funds through 
Federal aid to the schools. 

While this is a temporary measure for 
1 year only, I strongly advocate that it 
should be made permanent. Further- 
more, I think that more money than $7,- 
500,000 should be appropriated for this 
worthy purpose. 

Because of all of these reasons, I 
urge my colleagues to vote favorably 
on this measure and I shall do so my- 
self. It is my opinion that it will bene- 
fit many other localities and communi- 
ties throughout America as it will my 
own congressional district, and I again 
urge all of my colleagues to vote for the 
passage of this legislation. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. PRESTON]. f 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I fear 
that the sum of money set up in the bill 
is highly inadequate. My recollection is 
that under the Lanham Act there were 
approximately $6,000,000 available for 
this program. This bill adds only $1,- 
500,000 to that amount. According to my 
construction of this bill, it opens the 
proposition to many areas that were not 
qualified under the provisions of the Lan- 
ham Act, and I think very properly so. 
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I can cite as an example a situation in 
the State of Georgia where the Govern- 
ment purchased 280,000 acres of land in 
one body, second only to the Louisiana 
Purchase in size. When this land was 
purchased they even took a half of a par- 
ticular county—just cut it in half. That 
land is still owned by the Government, 


and they are using it for National Guard 


training only. It is not occupied by our 
Regular forces at all, but yet the Govern- 
ment has title to all thisland. Certainly 
those people, where half of the county 
has been taken off the tax rolls, are en- 
titled to some relief and, of course, they 
would come under the provisions of this 
bill. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Michigan, chairman of the committee, 
whether he contemplates that $7,500,000 
will anywhere near meet the needs of the 
various communities that will come un- 
der the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. LESINSKI. The testimony shows 
that it will be enough, but we will make 
a study of the entire situation this fall, 
and I have already appointed a commit- 
tee. We will see if we cannot combine 
all of the different affected school dis- 
tricts into one. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Preston] has 
expired. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. NICHOLSON]. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not have any idea of trying to kill this 
bill this year, but I think we ought to 
make some study of this proposition. 
As I pointed out when I asked the gen- 
tleman from Ohio a question, Massa- 
chusetts, or the towns around these 
Army camps, have never received a cent. 
We kind of thought that it was our 
patriotic duty to educate the children 
of the soldiers or other people who may 
have been employed in our districts in a 
wartime capacity, and we did it. But 
when I come here, as I did 2 years ago, 
and again last year, and all these bills 
come up and I find that some States are 
getting all the money and the others 
none, I think there is something wrong 
with the principle. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I yield. 7 

Mr. WHEELER. I wish to ask the 
gentleman whether the localities in his 
district have made application for relief, 
and also to remind him that the chair- 
man of the committee has just advised 
the House that his committee intends 
to make a complete and thorough study 
of this situation this fall with a view of 
reporting back to the House at the end 
of that study something which will take 
care of the whole situation. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I agree that the 
study is an excellent thing. The only 
reason I wanted this time was to say that 
Massachusetts from 1775 to 1949 has 
done her share of taking care of the 
Federal Government to the best of her 
ability without asking for any hand- 
outs from the Federal Government or 
anybody else. 

Mr. LESINSKI. The testimony shows 
that if a school district did not make an 
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application naturally it would not get 
relief. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I do not think we 
did during wartime because we thought 
it was our duty to educate the children 
of the men who were in these camps 


fighting for us. 
Mr. Speaker, will the 


Mr. S 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The gentleman just 
referred to this as a handout, Does the 
gentleman feel that when the Federal 
Government moves into a district and 
take an appreciable amount of the tax- 
able property from the tax books and 
then makes payment in lieu thereof that 
it is a handout? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Such a transac- 
tion is not a handout. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is exactly what 
this legislation proposes to do. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I do not see that 
it does. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman from California [Mr. MILLER] 
said, we face a very acute problem in 
California. In my district I now have 
10 military, naval, and Air Force instal- 
lations and many of our school districts 
are overburdened with the large num- 
ber of Federal employees’ children from 
these various military installations who 
are and must be educated by our school 
districts. Some of the districts are ut- 
terly helpless in trying to handle the 
financial problem involved in the situa- 
tion. They have not the bonding ca- 
pacity, they have not the taxing capacity 
to take care of the educational require- 
ments of these children. The extra load 
which has been thrust upon them cannot 
be met. I therefore hope that this bill 
will pass and that we may work out some 
permanent pattern later whereby the 
Federal Government will assume part of 
the financial responsibility of taking care 
of the children of military personnel in 
these various installations as long as 
they continue to have children who need 
education from our local California 
school districts. No group of public of- 
ficials, in any layer of government, have 
done a finer job than our California 
school district trustees. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Has the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts any further 
requests for time? 

Mr. HERTER. I have no further re- 
quests for time. . 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 


lution. 
CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make the point of order that a quo- 
rum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Does the gentleman 
insist on his point of order? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I do, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A Call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 146] 


Barden Fogarty Patterson 
Barrett, Pa. Ford Perkins 
Bates, Mass. Gilmer Pfeifer, 
Bland Goodwin Joseph L. 
Bolling Gossett Potter 
Boykin Green Powell 
Brehm Gwinn Price 

Brooks Hall, Ramsay 
Buckley, N. Y. Leonard W. Redden 
Bulwinkle Eardy Reed, III. 
Burnside Harrison Ribicoff 
Byrne, N. Y. Hedrick Riehlman 
Canfield Heller Rooney 
Case, N. J. Hoffman, I. Scott. Hardie 
Case, S. Dak. Jennings Scott, 

Celler Jensen Hugh D., Jr. 
Chatham Kearney Shafer 
Chelf Kilburn Short 
Clevenger Kilday Sikes 

Cole, N. Y. Lemke Smathers 
Corbett Lichtenwalter Smith, Ohio 
Coudert Lovre Stanley 
Cunningham McGrath Stigler 
Davenport McGregor Taylor 
Davies, N. Y. McKinnon Thomas, N. J. 
Davis, Wis. Macy Thomas, Tex. 
DeGraffenried Marshall Towe 
D’Ewart Mitchell Vinson 
Dingell Morris Vursell 
Durham Morton Walter 
Eaton Murdock Williams 
Elston Murphy Withrow 
Fallon Murray, Tenn. Wolcott 
Fellows O'Toole 

Fisher Patten 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 331 
Members have answered to their names; 
a quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Public Lands may 
sit during the session of the House this 
afternoon during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ASSISTANCE FOR LOCAL SCHOOL AGEN- 
CIES ON FEDERAL RESERVATIONS OR IN 
DEFENSE AREAS 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3829) to provide as- 
sistance to certain local school agencies 
overburdened with war-incurred enroll- 
ments where such agencies received simi- 
lar assistance during any prior fiscal 
year. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3829, with 
Mr. Wortey in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. LESIN- 
SkII is entitled to recognition for 30 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MCCONNELL] is entitled to 
recognition for 30 minutes. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 7 minutes. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is the purpose of 
H. R. 3829 to assist local-school agencies 
in providing educational opportunities 
for children living (a) on Federal reser- 
vations or other federally owned property 
or (b) within the boundaries of local- 
school agencies overburdened financially 
by defense-incurred school enrollments 


or reductions in the school revenues re- 


sulting from the ownership of land by 
the United States. 

Under this bill, the General Services 
Administrator is authorized to make 
grants to such local school agencies for 
the operation and maintenance of their 
schools, 

This bill would authorize the appro- 
priation of $7,500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950. 

During the period between 1940 and 
June 30, 1946, Federal funds were made 
available by Congress under the provi- 
sions of the Lanham Act to assist in the 
construction and maintenance and 
operation of school facilities in war-con- 
gested areas where they were needed, in 
order that war activities would not be 
hindered. In 1947, Congress amended 
the Lanham Act and authorized assist- 
ance to these schools for the fiscal year 
of 1947. 

Again in 1948 Congress continued, on 
a temporary basis, to grant this assist- 
ance. 

In 1948, evidence was submitted to 
Congress to show that some of these 
schools which had been receiving funds 
were still in need of assistance, and that 
due to the renewal of activity at certain 
defense installations or the operation of 
new defense plants, a few additional 
schools would be in need of assistance. 
For this purpose, Public Law 839 was 
passed, authorizing an appropriation of 
$6,000,000 for the fiscal year of 1949. 

Your committee is convinced that 
there is a cOntinued need for Federal 
assistance in this field. One hundred 
and forty-eight schools received aid dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, and it is esti- 
mated that there will be 25 or 30 addi- 
tional school districts that will be in need 
during the coming fiscal year because of 
further expansion of defense installa- 
tions and other Federal Government 
activities. 

Your committee considered that 
$6,000,000, the amount spent in fiscal 
1949, will be necessary to take care of 
the same schools in fiscal 1950, and that 
an additional $1,500,000 will be neces- 
sary to take care of the new school 
districts which it is anticipated will 
need help. These figures together make 
a total authorization of $7,500,000. 

Under the provisions of H. R. 3829, as 
amended by the committee, the General 
Services Administration is authorized to 
make contributions for the maintenance 
and operation of schools during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, to those local 
school agencies in providing school serv- 
ices for children residing on Federal res- 
ervation or other federally owned proper- 
ties, or those school districts overbur- 
dened financially by defense-incurred 
school enrollments or by reductions in 
school revenues resulting from the acqui- 
sition or ownership of land by the United 
States. The bill further provides that 
the amount of Federal assistance for the 
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school year to any school district be 
limited to the amount of the actual 
deficit in the school agency’s mainte- 
nance and operation budget during the 
year. Your committee believes that 
these provisions are sufficient safeguards 
to assure that this Federal assistance 
will be made available only to those 
school districts where activities of the 
Federal Government have caused such 
a serious financial burden that they can- 
not finance normal school programs with 
their own resources. The Federal assist- 
ance is necessary in order that the chil- 
dren living in these communities can 
have the benefits of a normal school 
program. 

The committee has considered the 
various bills proposed to provide a perma- 
nent method of meeting the needs in 
those areas where the Federal Govern- 
ment has caused the problem. The com- 
mittee feels that the objectives of such 
bills are sound, but that there is not 
sufficient information now available on 
which to base legislation that would 
establish a permanent method of meet- 
ing this need. A subcommittee has been 
appointed to study this problem at first 
hand, and to make specific recommenda- 
tions to the full committee at the next 
session of Congress for a permanent 
program. 

This bill passed the committee by a 
vote of 24to1. I feel it is a meritorious 
one and I hope the bill will pass 
unanimously. 

Mr, Chairman, I now yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
WIERI. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know as I can add much to the many 
comments that were made by about 20 
Representatives here when the rule was 
being considered. From the observation 
of members of the Labor Committee, the 
situation is quite alike all around the 
country. There were about 15 bills in- 
troduced from various parts of the coun- 
try dealing with this subject. A num- 
ber of Members of the House appeared 
before the Committee on Labor and sup- 
ported this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I introduced a bill 
early in the session due to a very critical 
situation which existed just outside of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, created in the 
early days of the war by the Government 
coming into consolidated school district 
No. 23 in Minnesota and taking out of 
that school district about five square 
miles of property. In my case, consoli- 
dated school district No. 23, which is 
about 12 to 15 miles outside of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, found itself con- 
fronted in the early days of the war with 
the Federal Government coming in there 
and creating, erecting, and taking over 
property to the extent of about five 
square miles. At one time during the 
war that plant employed about 12,000 
war workers. In addition to that, north 
of the plant just referred to, and up on 
the Mississippi River about 10 miles 
away, the Government came in and con- 
structed a Navy installation known as 
the Northern Pump Co., employing about 
5,000 people. Again they took out a 
hunk of about four square miles of tax- 
able property, leaving the school district 
in a very critical financial condition. 


1949 


Someone has mentioned here about 
these communities or the States taking 
care of the districts within the State or 
within the counties themselves. Some- 
one has mentioned the millage proposi- 
tion, Let me show you what this school 
district did in trying to meet the prob- 
lem. They had a schoolhouse in that 
district that took care of about 40 to 50 
pupils. Today there are close to 500 
children seeking educational facilities 
from the school. 

I have before me a report from the 
Federal Works Administration under Mr. 
Fleming at that time. This school dis- 
trict No. 23 has attempted to solve its 
own problem without Federal assistance, 
going beyond the average assessment of 
taxes. The tax levy in 1943 and 1944 
was 47.6 mills, but that has increased to 
180 mills in 1947 and 1948. Even con- 
sidering the fact that there is a very low 
assessed valuation in this district, that 
is a real high tax levy. So no one here 
in Congress can point the finger to this 
school district in not doing its duty, and 
I do not think they can point the finger 
at a great many more school districts in 
our Nation and say they have not gone 
the limit in trying to provide for their 
own means of education. 

In the final analysis let me say to you 
that those people were in hopes that 
they would not have this problem for 
some time. But in my case the Federal 
Government is maintaining the Twin 
Cities ordnance plant as a rehabilita- 
tion plant for transport facilities, so 
they have a large force employed there, 
The Northern Pump Co. is being main- 
tained by the Navy as a storage depot. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr, McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
bill, H. R. 3829, which is to provide as- 
sistance to school districts in areas that 
have been congested due to defense ac- 
tivities. Now, let us see if we can cover 
the past history on this quickly. 

Mr. Chairman, early in 1940, when this 
country had begun to gird for war, large 
segments of our population began to 
shift to certain areas where war work- 
ers were needed in the defense effort. 
Since available production facilities 
were not sufficient to meet the demands 
of national defense, new factories had 
to be built. Often these were in sparse- 
ly populated areas where there were not 
sufficient housing facilities to take care 
of the workers. To cope with this situa- 
tion, the Government built temporary 
houses. The children of the workers liv- 
ing in these houses attended the exist- 
ing schools in the area—which, of 
course, imposed an additional expense 
on the school district. Since the Fed- 
eral Government owned the houses in 
which the new students lived, the school 
districts could not meet the added ex- 
pense by the usual method of taxing the 
parents’ property. It was obvious that 
the Federal Government had at least a 
moral obligation to help the school dis- 
tricts meet their new problem, 

In the fall of 1940 Federal funds were 
given to these school districts under the 
Lanham Act. Since the primary pur- 
pose of the Lanham Act was to aid in 
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the prosecution of the war, assistance to 
community facilities except schools un- 
der it was discontinued June 30, 1946. 
However, as most of us are unpleasant- 
ly aware, the war had not ended in 
1946—the shooting had merely stopped. 
The cold war was blowing hot in some 
places—and defense activities continued. 
The problem of the schools in defense 
areas also continued. 

In 1946, Congress provided $7,000,000 
to assist the schools until June 30, 1947. 
When that bill was passed we were told 
that the Government would dispose of 
the temporary houses—and that the oc- 
cupants would move to taxable property. 
This, of course, would have made it pos- 
sible for the school districts involved to 
meet the added expense of the increased 
number of students. Because of the 
housing shortage—the Government did 
not remove the temporary shelters. 
Another $5,000,000 was authorized to as- 
sist the schools through June 30, 1948— 
but only $4,500,000 was appropriated. 
But in 1948—the cold war still con- 
tinued—so did defense activities—and so 
did the school-enrollment problem in 
defense areas. Another $6,000,000 was 
authorized to carry the program through 
June 30 of this year. This bill would 
authorize $7,500,000 in aid to the schools 
during the present fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1950. 

The amount of Federal funds needed 
varies from year to year—depending 
upon the number of school districts in 
which population has increased because 
of defense projects. During the peak of 
the war, 400 school districts received 
Federal funds—last year only 147 school 
districts needed the money. Next year, 
the General Services Administration es- 
timates that approximately 175 school 
districts will need help from the Federal 
Government. The increase is due to 
further expansion of defense installa- 
tions in 25 to 30 school districts during 
the past year. 

This bill does not provide a hand-out 
to a favored few school districts. In de- 
termining what districts will receive Fed- 
eral funds, the General Services Admin- 
istration first looks to see what school 
districts are losing tax money because 
of the large amount of land and build- 
ings the Government owns in the dis- 
trict. Second, it is ascertained whether 
there is enough taxable property in the 
school district to meet its financial needs. 
If it is decided that the school district 
actually needs the money—and that 
there is a moral duty on the Government 
to make up some of the deficit—then 
the school district may be eligible for 
funds. 

As a matter of fact, most of the com- 
munities which would receive funds un- 
der this bill have levied taxes to the 
limit set by law. State funds have been 
increased substantially to help the local 
school districts meet their needs with- 
out Federal assistance—but still many 
schools have not sufficient money to op- 
erate more than 5 or 6 months a year. In 
view of these circumstances, I believe this 
bill should be passed. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota. 
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Mr. BURDICK. Would the provision 
of the present law cover a situation like 
we have in North Dakota where, in a con- 
gested Indian reservation, the Indian 
Department has gone out into the vari- 
ous counties and bought up Indian lands 
which were untaxed, and depleted the 
resources of the county? 

Mr. McCONNELL. This bill would not 
cover that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. A some- 
what similar situation exists with ref- 
erence to temporary housing in the 
Fourth Michigan Congressional District. 
My question is, What if any move is being 
made to take care permanently of this 
school situation? Are we to have these 
people in the same localities permanently 
and their children educated at Federal 
expense? It is like the surplus property 
situation. We have not been able to get 
rid of surplus properties. Will there ever 
be an end to this program? 

Mr. McCONNELL, If the gentleman 
will notice, we have limited this bill from 
2 years to 1 year, and put a $7,500,000 fig- 
ure in the bill. Our thought is this: The 
present bill is purely a temporary exten- 
sion measure. The chairman has al- 
ready stated that the subcommittee 
which he has appointed will conduct a 
study of this entire program, which we 
hope will lead to legislation of a perma- 
nent nature in order to take care of this 
problem. As long as the defense activi- 
ties of this country continue and as long 
as large areas of a school district are not 
available for taxable purposes for the 
school district, I believe aid will have to 
be continued in some form. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
a move in the right direction and I con- 
gratulate the gentleman, This morning 
we heard some discussion about the con- 
tinuation of the war. Now, if we con- 
tinue to be at war, technically, that pre- 
vents our adjournment, I understand, 
and is this provision for the schools to 
run on indefinitely? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I would say as long 
as we are committed to a high degree of 
defense activity in America due to world 
conditions we will need some type of as- 
sistance to school districts where the de- 
fense activities deprive them of the 
necessary revenue to handle increased 
enrollment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If Mich- 
igan’s distinguished representatives in 
the other body are correct in their atti- 
tude toward foreign relations, this is not 
temporary at all, this will be permanent. 

Mr. McCONNELL. It is likely to be 
permanent into the immediately foresee- 
able future. I would not want to guess at 
some indefinite time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California, 

Mr. JOHNSON. As I understand it, 
this covers a situation such as I am 
thinking about that is repeated many 
times in my district, where no land was 
taken for defense purposes out of the 
area of the school district but, because 
of defense installations near there, the 
children of the servicemen and civilian 
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employees in the defense establishments 
poured into that district, beyond the 
power of the little local district to raise 
enough taxes to take care of them. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. McCONNELL. That is right. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I wish to compli- 
ment the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and the chairman and the 
rest of the members of the committee on 
bringing this bill out. We have a very 
acute and serious problem in my State 
along this line. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I think it is only 
fair to point out again that most of the 
communities surveyed which we found 
were eligible for help were taxing them- 
selves to the very limit of the law. Also, 
they were receiving substantial aid in 
many cases from the States in which 
they were located. However, in spite of 
that, there were many school districts 
which, if they did not receive this Fed- 
eral aid, would not be able to operate 
for longer than 5 or 6 months of the 
school year. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Knowing the way the 
gentleman thinks about problems of 
government, I feel sure he is as con- 
cerned as I am with the fact that this 
amount is, for the next year, $7,500,000 
as against $6,000,000 the year before. 
In other words, is it going to increase in 
the future? Is that what we can expect? 

Mr. McCONNELL. That is a difficult 
question to answer, because it would de- 
pend on the international situation. We 
have stepped up our defense efforts dur- 
ing the past year. The additional dis- 
tricts provided for are due to increased 
defense activities. 

Mr. KEATING. They have actually 
added districts to which help is being 
given next year as compared to last year. 

Mr. McCONNELL. That is correct. 
About 25 to 30 districts have been added 
over those that were in last year ending 
June 30, 1949. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I would like to ask my 
good friend, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, whether or not it is a fact that 
the State of Connecticut has at no time 
received any aid under this act and that 
it is not anticipated that the State of 
Connecticut will receive any under the 
present legislation? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I am not sure 
about that. Connecticut did not receive 
any aid during the past 2 years, but I do 
not know whether the State received any 
aid under the Lanham Act during the 
years 1940-46. If anyone knows the 
answer to that, I wish he would volun- 
teer to give us that information. I do 
not know. But I do know that during 
the past 2 years Connecticut did not re- 
ceive any aid. The States of Rhode 
Island and Maine are the only two States 
in New England during the past 2 years 
that received any aid under this type of 
legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 
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Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I was 
opposed to this bill in committee in the 
first place because each year from 1947 
on we have been promised that this pro- 
gram would come to an end. But it 
again came up in 1949, and was rushed 
through. And, since the 1949 bill was 
rush-d through in a very short time, I 
was opposed tothat. The second reason 
for my oppesition was because of the 
language on page 2 of this bill, para- 
graph (b) in line 17, it reads, “within 
the boundaries of local schoo! districts 
overburdened financially by defense-in- 
curred school enrollments.” 

That applied to places where there was 
a private defense plant in school districts 
where there was no federally owned 
housing or Government property. I felt 
that 5 years after the war in an area 
where there was a private plant with no 
federally owned property, it was high 
time that the school district or the State 
take over the burden of supporting this 
project. If we are going to support 
States merely because they have an in- 
crease in population in some area of the 
State we can be doing that for the rest 
of our lives. I contacted the adminis- 
trator of the General Services Adminis- 
tration and asked him what would hap- 
pen to the program if we struck out this 
language. He replied in the following 
manner: 


May I state that I am in accord with your 
objective in this matter; however, changes in 
the language of the proposed authorizing leg- 
islation may go further tuan I believe is your 
intention. Certain school districts immedi- 
ately adjacent to military or atomic energy 
installations may not be eligible under the 
changes proposed. 

In the administration of these programs 
since the termination of the war the number 
of cases to which you refer have gradually 
decreased, until at the present time, for the 
Government fiscal year 1949, there are only 
five school districts which might fall in the 
category to which you refer. I feel that with 
the presently proposed authorization word- 
ing we will be able to accomplish the objec- 
tive. In all probability the present five cases 
wi'l be further reduced or perhaps entirely 
eliminated during the Government fiscal 
year 1950. 

The amount of appropriated funds allo- 
cated to the five cases referred to above was 


approximately $180,000 for the school year 
1948-49. 


For this reason I will withdraw my 
objection, and I will not propose an 
amendment to strike out those two lines. 

I do think it is important for the 
Committee on Education and Labor to 
investigate this whole field carefully. We 
now have almost 12 agencies that are 
giving money along these lines. No one 
knows how much is given or what 
duplication is taking place. So I think 
it is important for the subcommittee 
to investigate this field carefully and 
bring out a full report at the beginning 
of next year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
KENNEDY] has expired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. KEARNS], 
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Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, when I 
became a member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor I fully intended to 
join my colleague, Mr. Ellsworth Buck, 
and oppose this legislation for schools of 
this type throughout the United States. 
Having been an educator, I felt that the 
communities where these installations 
were involved could well readjust their 
programs to take care of the increased 
load. 

I have personally conducted a very 
careful study and I, too, have now become 
educated to the fact that it is of neces- 
sity that the Federal Government has an 
obligation in these particular instances. 

One reason why I was opposed to this 
legislation was because I felt the pro- 
gram might be controlled by the Federal 
Government. Having been a great ad- 
vocate against Federal control of educa- 
tion in any phase of the program, I am 
now convinced that there is no Federal 
control in any instance or in any of our 
communities where this money is being 
allocated. The members of the com- 
mittee should be fully aware of the fact 
that the United States Office of Educa- 
tion does not go out and seek the com- 
munity where this money is to be given. 
No money can be granted out of the 
Federal Treasury unless the program 
of that particular community has first 
the approval of the superintendent of 
public instruction of the State within 
which that community is located. We 
have had 21 schools this past year that 
were eligible for these funds which have 
not applied. Those schools would not 
be eligible until they made proper ap- 
plication to their own State authorities. 

Further, I think the Committee on 
Education and Labor will find, when they 
investigate this whole program, that the 
problem which this Congress faces in the 
future will be to build proper school 
rooms to house the children of these 
workers on a Federal project in order 
that they may have suitable and ade- 
quate places for their education. 

Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Indiana. 

Mrs. HARDEN. In my district there 
are 32 children whose parents are living 
on the Federal penitentiary agency. 
Those people have been told that they 
cannot attend the public schools in that 
township unless the parents pay tuition 
for them, or they are reimbursed by the 
Government. Will this bill include those 
children? 

Mr. KEARNS. I would answer the 
lady by saying that if they make proper 
application through the great State of 
Indiana, then the United States Com- 
missioner’s office will send their man out 
to fully study the problem, and if it 
warrants it they will receive the money. 
Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. This is not intended 
in any way to be critical of helping a 
district such as the one just referred to 
by the gentlewoman from Indiana. My 
understanding of the Federal-aid bill 
here has been that it was intended to 
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help those conditions where a war situa- 
ticn had created a case where the school 
district could not take care of the chil- 
dren; and I just wonder, as a general 
proposition, whether it is intended to go 
beyond the war-incurred situation. I 
am afraid it is. That is one of the 
reasons why I hesitate in supporting the 
bill, because i fear it is a further exten- 
sion of Federal aic in new areas. 

Mr. KEARNS. I would answer the 
gentleman from New York by saying that 
in many places they have not the taxable 
dollars for the support of their schools, 
even then they have not applied for this 
money, though a distressed area. I have 
noted that it is the little crossroads 
places, the small communities where the 
taxable dollar is not to be found for 
school purposes, that is the type of com- 
munity that needs this relief rather than 
the metropolitan centers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
three additional minutes. 

Mr. KEARNS. At the minority table 
here I have pictures taken out at Mid- 
west City, Okla. I wish some of the 
Members opposed to this bill would take 
enough time to look at some of those 
pictures depicting the undesirable con- 
ditions of the schools of that small, but I 
think admirable, community out in the 
great State of Oklahoma. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Did the 
gentleman make any investigation to see 
whether the State of Oklahoma could 
take care of that situation? 

Mr. KEARNS. I notice the gentleman 
from Oklahoms: [Mr. Monroney] on his 
feet. I am sure he can answer the gen- 
tleman and I yield to him for that 
purpose. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I know from my 
own knowledge that this little city of 
Midwest is completely up to the limit of 
its taxable rate. It has raised its valua- 
tion about three times, to the point where 
it is practically the highest evaluated as- 
sessed valuation area in the State of 
Oklahoma, and that it has bonded itself 
to the limit authorized and where it has 
drawn from the State treasury for weak- 
school aid all the aid that is allowable 
under our law, yet they need further aid 
in educating these thousand school chil- 
dren that are there because of activities 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
all very well, but that is not an answer to 
my question. Cannot the great State of 
Oklahoma—and it has great wealth from 
oil—cannot the great State of Oklahoma 
take care of this situation? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am trying to say 
that the State of Oklahoma has helped. 
The State of Oklahoma has appropriated 
in the neighborhood of $20,000,000 for 
aid to weak schools, and this school dis- 
trict has had all the aid from this fund 
that is allowable under our law. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. These 
poor, weak people down there in Okla- 
homa. I thought everybody in Okla- 
homa was wealthy. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We have some very, 
very poor land in the State of Oklahoma, 
a great deal of it, also some very wealthy 
oil land, but not all of Oklahoma is un- 
derlaid with oil. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I 
thought everybody in Oklahoma was 
wealthy. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentleman 
from Michigan is absolutely correct, that 
the State should do all it can, but in this 
instance the State has, and still it is not 
enough. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. We have 
the same overcrowded condition in Mich- 
igan. I do not need to remind the gen- 
tleman that war industries moved into 
the Fourth District of Michigan with 
foundries and defense industries. But 
now these people who worked in the 
foundries and had these wartime jobs 
are out and are living on the land of the 
local taxpayers. These men are out of 
jobs so they cannot send the children to 
school.: 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not yielc further. It is true that we have 
many places in the United States of 
America where we have these overcrowd- 
ed conditions caused entirely by govern- 
mental activities. The Federal Govern- 
ment certainly owes a duty to aid in these 
instances. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But 
there are many other instances in which 
the States themselves should make a 
greater effort to take care of their own 
overcrowded condition. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Lucas]. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
I can bring this proposition down to 
where we may clearly understand the 
situation. Let us assume a school dis- 
trict comprising 5,000 acres of taxable 
land and the Federal Government comes 
in and buys up 4,000 acres of that land, 
then places on the 4,000 acres two or 
three hundred families with children. 
Is it fair for that school district, which 
originally comprised 5,000 acres of tax- 
able land, to educate the children living 
on the Federal property which pays no 
taxes? That is the question. This is a 
direct consequence of the war. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. LODGE. May I point out that in 
Stratford, Conn., where the Chance- 
Vought plant was located, the plant was 
tax exempt, yet the taxpayers of Strat- 
ford paid for the schooling of the chil- 
dren of the workers. How does the gen- 
tleman reconcile that with the statement 
he has just made? 

Mr. LUCAS. I think it is commend- 
able that the citizens of Stratford edu- 
cated the children of the workers of that 
plant, and I commend the gentleman for 
being concerned about the matter. I do 
not think the gentleman should criticize 
Texas, however, because some of his 
people moved from Connecticut to an- 
other State. 
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Mr. LODGE. I do not see why the 
people of Stratford, after having been 
deprived of those facilities, should have 
to pay for the schooling of children in 
Texas, when the city of Dallas is a far 
wealthier community than Stratford. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am placed in a rather 
anomalous position in defending Dallas 
because I am not from Dallas; however, 
Iam familiar with the situation. In an- 
swer to the gentleman from Connecticut, 
the question is simply this, whether or 
not those children will receive an edu- 
cation. This Chance Vought plant is 
located at Grand Prairie, Tex., out- 
side of Dallas. The superintendent of 
schools down there has told me that had 
not the Federal Government participated 
in the program last year, even before the 
Chance Vought plant went in there, their 
schools would have been open only 6 
months this last school year. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand the chil- 
dren of the workers of the Chance- 
Vought plant in Dallas will go to schools 
which will receive aid under this legis- 
lation? : 

Mr. LUCAS. I cannot answer the 
gentleman’s question. I think it is pos- 
sible they will go to a school which will 
receive assistance under this program. 
They must go to school somewhere, 
whether it is in Stratford, Dallas, or 
Grand Prairie. Someone has to provide 
for their education. It is not the fault 
of the people of Grand Prairie that these 
children have been brought in there. 
Some taxpayers have to pay the cost of 
the education. 

Mr. LODGE. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. I want the children to go to 
school just as much as the gentleman 
does, and I have the highest regard for 
the people of Texas, but does the gen- 
tleman think the people of Stratford and 
Bridgeport should have to pay for the 
education of these children? 

Mr. LUCAS. It is all a part of our 
war effort. We all want to do everything 
that is possible to protect our country. 
If they choose to put up a war plant in 
one county rather than in another, the 
people of the other county should be glad 
that the Government will do all it can 
to protect our country. I do not in this 
instance, of course, question the wisdom 
of the authorities in moving this indus- 
try to Texas. 

Mr. LODGE. I know what the people 
of Texas have done to protect America, 
but I want to assure the people of Texas 
that I do not want our people in Strat- 
ford to be penalized additionally by the 
removal of this plant. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I suppose the misun- 
derstanding between the gentleman 
from Texas and the gentleman from 
Connecticut arises from the size of any 
given school district and the amount of 
taxable property in any particular 
school district. This has nothing to do 
with the school district. Eighty percent 
of the land of a school district may be 
taken away. That school district must 
account for its own district. It has 
nothing to do with another school dis- 
trict. 
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Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, LUCAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KEARNS. I am sure that if the 
city of Dallas finds it has enough taxes 
for school purposes it will probably not 
apply for this money, even though there 
are children there from Connecticut be- 
ing educated. ; 

Mr. LUCAS. I think that would be 
the case everywhere. If the school dis- 
trict can provide for itself, and for its 
own children, it will not apply for these 
school funds. 

This is a Federal responsibility, gen- 
tlemen, and we must face it. The local 
school districts should not be expected to 
provide educational facilities, school 
teachers’ salaries, and the other costs of 
operating a school for the children of 
the workers at a war plant, when that 
plant pays no taxes, without assistance 
from the Federal Government which in 
the first place created the condition, 
There are two such distressed school dis- 
tricts in my home county, and I say to 
you that unless the Federal Government 
affords us such assistance as is provided 
in this bill, then there will be hundreds 
of children who will not receive even a 
minimum of training during the next 
school year. We must pass this bill. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
sure how this proposed legislation will 
affect other communities. I am going to 
explain rather briefly how it applies to 
two projects in my congressional district. 
One is a comparatively large school dis- 
trict of Planeview approximately 12 
miles outside Wichita, Kans. The other 
project is the Beechwood district 7 miles 
fron. the city limits of Wichita. Both of 
these installations were built by the Gov- 
ernment in order to provide housing for 
workers in war plants. The Boeing Air- 
plane Co., as you know turned out the 
famous B-29 planes, as well as other 
planes. Beechcraft and Cessna likewise 
built hundreds of planes under war con- 
tracts. Thousands of persons were en- 
gaged in war work and were housed in 
temporary housing built by the Govern- 
ment. Schools were provided and shop- 
ping centers were provided by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Most of the housing is still there. I 
think there were about 18,000 people in 
Planeview during the war period. In- 
cidently Boeing has reopened and em- 
ploys about 10,000 workers engaged again 
in building war planes. Many of’ the 
workers live in Planeview. 

There are approximately 3,000 stu- 
dents enrolled in Planeview schools. It 
takes $490,000 to operate these schools. 
Beechwood is smaller. The enrollment is 
a little more than 200 in the grades. As I 
understand the situation high school is 
not maintained at Beechwood. It takes 
about $39,000 to run Beechwood schools. 
Planeview is asking for about $180,000 of 
the total of $490,000 to run the schools 
for a year. Beechwood will need ap- 
proximately $14,000 of the $39,000 I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal Govern- 
ment is presently collecting rents from 
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this temporary housing at Planeview, 
consisting of 2,980 units, the sum of 
about a million dollars a month, or $12,- 
000,000 a year. So, all we are asking is 
that the Government turn back 15 per- 
cent of the rents collected from a hous- 
ing project, owned and operated by the 
Government. 

It should be clear that since the Gov- 
ernment owns the housing, that is rather 
cheaply, there is little tax that can be 
collected locally. There is some income 
from the township and the county and 
there is a substantial contribution from 
the State of Kansas. It is possible the 
State should do more but we are collect- 
ing from the State all that can be col- 
lected under the law. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not asking for 
so-called hand-outs. All we ask is that 
the Government turn back part of the 
rent collected to supplement the taxes 
paid by the people in local communities. 
This is one of the problems you are going 
to face in the Government housing busi- 
ness. So, so far as my area is concerned 
I see no reason why, under the circum- 
stances, we are not entitled to a return 
of a part of these rents to help take 
care of a deficit that must be paid. Some 
mention was made as to the people who 
live in these housing units, I am in- 
formed 65 percent of the residents are 
veterans and their families, 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I will be glad to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I am in sympathy 
with what the gentleman says. My 
State of Michigan paid in about $2,500,- 
000,000 in income taxes last year. Give 
us back just 10 percent of that, and we 
will not be here asking for any money 
under a bill like this. I think the gen- 
tleman’s State would be in exactly the 
same position. f 

Mr. REES. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s observation. Of course, we do not 
have the large automobile factories in 
our State. Nevertheless, I think we do 
pay our fair share of the income taxes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan who 
always gives the problems of government 
a lot of study and consideration. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. We do 
not have the billions of bushels of high- 
priced wheat, either. 

Mr. REES. I regret that your great 
State does not produce wheat and other 
foods in abundance. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
glad you have it. 

Mr. REES. We are glad we can share 
our food crops with people of other 
States. We buy your cars and sell you 
our wheat, corn, and other food. We 
are glad to help feed the people of Michi- 
gan and other areas. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Comps]. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not take the full 5 minutes, and will be 
glad to yield to any Members who have 
not been able to obtain time to speak 
on this bill. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COMBS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am in full support 
of this bill. I have in my congressional 
district several such school districts as 
have been described here. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
immediately following the remarks of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Comes]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COMBS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. I wish to thank the 
gentleman for his courteous attitude in 
being willing to yield, since I have not 
been able to get any time on this matter. 
Let me say this, however. The way the 
matter impresses me is that there is not 
a fair policy of distribution of these 
funds in many cases. For instance, I 
know in my area we have a heavy burden 
of war-incurred responsibility, yet our 
fiscal. set- up is such that we are not able 
to participate in the program. Other 
areas I know of pay much less school 
taxes and are able to participate in the 
program and reap the benefits from it. 
Our area, because of our tax set-up, with 
a heavy burden of taxes, does not par- 
ticipate in the program, I think some 
new criteria might be worked out which 
would result in a more equitable dis- 
tribution. 

Mr. COMBS. I thank the gentleman 
from Louisiana, In view of his remarks, 
I think a brief explanation of the plan 
of distribution provided in the pending 
bill will be of some help. I think there 
is some misunderstanding about it. 

The communities eligible are these, 
and I want the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Lopcr] to listen to this 
also, In view of his remarks earlier in 
the debate, I think he, too, has misunder- 
stood the proposition, and why his com- 
munity probably did not get the aid. 

I quote from the bill: 


That in order to assist local school agen- 
cies in providing educational opportunities 
for children residing (a) on Federal reser- 
vations or on other federally owned prop- 
erty, or (b) within the boundaries of local 
school agencies overburdened financially by 
defense-incurred school enrollments or re- 
ductions in the school revenues resulting 
from the acquisition or ownership of land 
by the United States— 


Those are the communities that are 
eligible under this bill. 

Let me say this to the gentleman from 
Connecticut: If the war plant he re- 
ferred to that moved down to Texas was 
located in his city or near it, and if it 
was a Government war activity, as I 
assume it was at that time, and if his 
community was overburdened with in- 
creased school enrollment by reason of 
that, then all it had to do was make 
a plication for aid under the prior act, 
as under this act, and make that show- 
ing, and it would have received aid. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. COMBS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. LODGE. I am delighted to get 
this information from my good friend 
from Texas. Early this afternoon the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McSwEENEY] 
said they would have been entitled to 
make application. I do not believe any 
community in the United States ought 
to be penalized because of its failure to 
make an application in this connection. 
I think it should be encouraged to be 
self-sufficient, and not be discouraged 
by being penalized because they do not 
want to ask for Government aid. That 
indicates a splendid civic spirit on the 
part of the people of Bridgeport and 
Stratford, that they did not make ap- 
plication. 

Mr. COMBS. It is a fine spirit, but I 
do not see where the penalizing comes in. 

Mr. LODGE. The penalizing comes 
in because they are now going to be 
called upon to pay taxes for the educa- 
tion of these children in communities 
that are now better off than they are. 

Mr. COMBS. I want to make an ex- 
planation here that I think will be of 
interest. I do not know the situation 
at Dallas since the war plant to which 
the gentleman from Connecticut referred 
moved down there. Dallas is way north 
of where I live. But here is the thing 
that is not understood by some of the 
Members. When a plant such as this 
moves down to Dallas, say, actually it 
goes out in the country, entirely outside 
of Dallas, and builds its plant out in a 
little local school district. In every State 
a large part of the burden of public 
schools is borne by the local school com- 
munity. 

Take Texas for example. My State ap- 
propriates $55 for each school child in 
the State uniformly over the State. The 
average annual cost for public school op- 
eration for each child in Texas is $132. 
The difference between the $132 average 
cost for school maintenance and the $55 
put up by the State falls entirely on the 
local community. Now, if this great Gov- 
ernment installation goes into a small 
town or a little school district having 
only two or three hundred children, with 
only modest sources of revenue, and 
places several hundred children there 
that have to be educated, one of two 
things must happen. Either the local 
community must refuse to receive them 
into the schools or the school district 
must have aid from somewhere to keep 
the schools going for a full term of 9 
months. I would like to use the town of 
Orange, Tex., as an example. There are 
about 2,500 children living in this Gov- 
ernment housing. There is a great naval 
base there, a temporary naval storage 
basin. What happens is this: First, the 
State of Texas puts up $55 for every 
school child in Orange, including, of 
course, those living in Government hous- 
ing. The city of Orange doubled its 
school valuations and levies a heavy bur- 
den of local school taxes, and this is 
added to the amount received from the 
State, and only the amount required to 
provide that the average amount of $132 
per pupil is made up out of the Federal 
appropriations. So I think this is a fair 
method of distribution. The State and 
local people do share a large part of the 
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burden of educating the children of these 
temporary residents. This bill provides 
no Federal hand-out. It merely recog- 
nizes the added burden placed on the 
local school districts by a Federal Gov- 
ernment activity, and shares the expense 
accordingly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to urge passage of this bill, H. R. 
3829. Many school districts in my own 
State, as well as elsewhere, have found 
themselves in difficult financial condition 
because of war-swollen population. It is 
true that the war is over, but in many 
cases those families that came to my 
State of Arizona have remained, and 
therefore those schools are still in need 
of assistance ir. coping with this in- 
creased enrollment, especially in such 
cases where their present indebtedness 
has reached the limit allowed by law. 

I have recently received statements 
from Superintendent Liem, of the Wash- 
ington School District at Phoenix, and 
J. B. Sutton, superintendent of the Isaac 
School District, also in Phoenix, urging 
that I support this bill, and I know that 
the Amphitheater and the Sunnyside 
School Districts in Tucson are also con- 
cerned. 

As a. former school man myself, I have 
long been aware of the importance of 
adequate provision for the education of 
our young people, and I have in previous 
years supported legislation to grant relief 
to war-swollen school districts. I am 
glad to speak once again in behalf of such 
legislation as we are now considering. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. ToL- 
LEFSON]. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am in favor of this legislation and trust 
that the House will act favorably upon 
it. There is one point which was not 
made very clear in the discussion on the 
bill, and that is with reference to section 
2, in which provision is made for a school 
district which may be affected by war- 
incurred population and might qualify 
in other respects, but nonetheless could 
not receive funds unless it had an actual 
or anticipated deficit. In determining 
the deficit the Administrator must also 
take into consideration the total reve- 
nues actually available to the district. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been indicated 
by previous speakers, this bill would ex- 
tend for another year the principles in- 
volved in the Old Lanham Act and the 
more recent Landis Act. Federal finan- 
cial assistance would be made available 
to certain school districts whose enroll- 
ments have been increased by Federal 
defense activities and whose financial 
condition has thereby been overburdened 
to the point where deficits or anticipated 
deficits exist. 

In many instances the Federal Gov- 
ernment has acquired property within 
the school districts to such an extent 
that a great amount of taxable property 
has been removed from the local tax 
rolls. Revenues for school districts have 
thereby been decreased, while the ex- 
penses have increased because of in- 
creased enrollments. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, therefore, has an obligation to 
those districts to supplement the reve- 
nues thereof. The Government can do 
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this by making payments in lieu of taxes 
or appropriating funds pursuant to this 
legislation. Now, it is true that in many 
instances payments are already made in 
lieu of taxes, but an examination of these 
payments as presently made will indicate 
that they are not sufficient to offset the 
increased expenditures made necessary 
by the swollen defense-incurred popula- 
tion. This legislation makes possible the 
equalizing of this discrepancy. 

Not all school districts with war-in- 
curred or defense-incurred school en- 
rollments can qualify. There must exist 
an overburdened financial condition to 
the extent of a deficit or anticipated def- 
icit. Furthermore, in determining such 
deficit the Administrator must take into 
consideration the total income of the 
local district actually available to it. In 
other words, the district must, to all 
practical extent, exhaust local finance 
resources. 

There are eight such districts in my 
congressional area who urgently need 
this assistance. As I have stated, this 
is a Federal obligation, and the bill 
should be passed. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TOLLEFSON. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. We keep on hearing 
about defense establishments as the basis 
for all of this legislation. But, as I read 
it—and I could be in error—it does not 
apply solely to defense-created areas, but 
to any area where there is property or 
land owned by the United States which 
brings about this situation. Am I not 
right in that understanding? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. That is my un- 
derstanding of it, but, as the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
mentioned a moment ago, there are only 
five districts affected which do not have 
defense activities, and their participa- 
tion has, according to FWA, been in the 
process of being reduced. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, there 
are only five now receiving aid which do 
not come in the defense category? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. KEATING. But it could be ex- 
tended beyond that under this wording, 
could it not? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Under this word- 
ing it could be, but within the provisions 
of section 2 of the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Therefore, in that re- 
spect it is an extension of the previous 
law which was limited only to defense 
areas; is that not right? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. That is correct, 
except that as a matter of practice those 
districts are, as I mentioned, being grad- 
ually reduced in their participation. 

Mr. KEATING. In this law for the 
first time, however, it is possible to give 
aid to those districts. In other words, 
it appears to be an extension. Iam glad 
to be corrected if I am in error. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield so that I may 
answer that? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield. 

Mr. LESINSKI. That is why I 
brought out the matter of the State of 
Oklahoma, where, in one of the school 
districts, the Government bought 90 per- 
cent of the land. There was only a small 
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township left with 126 school children. 
Then, when the Government took this 
land, it brought in 2,500 children who 
had to go to this particular school. This 
is Government-owned land and the 
school cannot afford to keep these chil- 
dren unless this aid is given. 

Mr. KEATING. If the gentleman will 
yield further, so that I may put another 
question to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, I appreciate, of course, a particu- 
lar situation which may exist in the dis- 
trict of a gentleman from Oklahoma or 
any other district, but my point is that 
this law as now written is an extension 
of Federal aid beyond previous legis- 
lation. 

Mr. LESINSKI. No; I am sorry, it is 
not. It is not an extension of any other 
legislation. I think the gentleman has 
the wrong information there. There is 
no extension unless it is war-incurred. 

Mr. KEATING. I understood under 
the old law the only school districts 
which were aided were those where there 
was a situation created by defense in- 
dustry or some defense plant, whereas, 
as this law is worded at the present time, 
it extends aid not only to such areas but 
to any area where there is Federal build- 
ing and Federal installations, whether 
they are for national defense or any 
other purposes. 

Mr. LESINSKI. That is not true. 
That is not the way we understand it. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. GRANTI. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
for this time in order to propound a 
question to the committee. 

This legislation is a departure from the 
legislation we had on this subject last 
year, in that the legislation at that time 
providec for a sum not exceeding $120 
per child when the Secretary of the Army 
finds that the schools, if any, available in 
the locality, are unable to provide ade- 
quately for the education of those school 
children. That law provided that they 
must have lived on the military installa- 
tion. The present bill provides that they 
can live on the installation or outside of 
the installation in certain cases. 

Lhave a letter from the superintendent 
of education of Montgomery, Ala. I may 
say that Montgomery, Ala., is a city 
which is vitally interested in this legisla- 
tion because of the fact that we have two 
large air fields in thet city—one on one 
side and one on the other side. He states 
that the present bill, H. R. 3829, is a bill 
which contributes to deficit financing by 
local school boards, and that under Ala- 
bama law they cannot operate a deficit. 
Before doing so they would have to cut 
salaries and cut everything else possible. 

I wish to ask the chairman, or some 
member of the committee, just how the 
public-school system of Montgomery, 
Ala., may benefit under this bill, taking 
into consideration the fact that deficit 
financing is prohibited by the State of 
Alabama. I see that my time is about to 
expire and I will therefore request this 
information a little later when more time 
is available. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to straighten out one or two 
questions about this bill. 

In the first place, no school district 
that can possibly get along without this 
Federal money would care to come to the 
Federal Government for it. For instance, 
we are passing very late this year the au- 
thorization to take care of those schools 
for the next year. That means that every 
teacher in those schools does not know 
whether they will have employment for 
the next year or not. 

It will still be dependent upon the ac- 
tion of the Appropriations Committee in 
granting these funds. This is an emer- 
gency life line to those small school dis- 
tricts which have the impact of war en- 
rollment that they cannot possibly meet. 

I am talking about the Midwest city, 
a small municipality about 7 miles from 
Oklahoma City. 

Oklahoma City cannot absorb this 
school district because of its territorial 
location being too far away to integrate 
with the Oklahoma City school system. 

In Oklahoma City we perhaps take care 
of almost half of the war impact of the 
Mid-West Air Depot installation and we 
do not mind, Oklahoma City does not 
need Government help, because we have 
got a tax base in Oklahoma City where 
we can handle that. 

But here is a little community across 
the street from this air installation where 
more than six or seven thousand people 
live and sleep. There are no taxable busi- 
ness establishments there. The entire 
business is across the street—about $20,- 
000,000 worth of business installation, all 
Government-owned which is completely 
tax-exempt, and which absorbs 90 per- 
cent of that schoo! district. 

If this were a privately owned plant, 
as in the case in some places in the 
country, where some industry owned that 
plant, we would not be here asking for 
any Government help. The ad valorem 
tax rate in such a case that would work 
on that fifteen or twenty million dollars 
investment and would probably give you 
the best schools in the world in that 
kind of a defense area. Where the Gov- 
ernment owns this land and creates the 
immense pupil load, we are not asking 
for a handout; we are merely asking that 
Uncle Sam not take a free ride on these 
very small independent school districts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired, 
all time has expired. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
of the act entitled “An act to provide assist- 
ance to certain local school agencies over- 
burdened with war-incurred, or postwar na- 
tional-defense-incurred, enrollments”, ap- 
proved June 29, 1948 (Public Law 839 of the 


80th Cong.), is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“That the Federal Works Administrator 
is authorized to make, in the same manner 
as heretofore authorized, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949, contributions for 
the operation and maintenance of school 
facilities to local school agencies requiring 
assistance that (a) are still overburdened 
with school enrollments caused by war ac- 
tivities and the transition from war to 
peacetime conditions and have received dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, or 
during any prior fiscal year, Federal contri- 
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butions administered by the Federal Works 
Administrator for the operation and main- 
tenance of their school facilities, or (b) have 
become overburdened with defense-incurred 
school enrollments as the result of the re- 
activation or expansion of any defense es- 
tablishment or the operation of any new 
defense’ establishment.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That in order to 
assist local school agencies in providing edu- 
cational opportunities for children residing 
(a) on Federal reservations or on other fed- 
erally owned property, or (b) within the 
boundaries of local school agencies overbur- 
dened financially by defense-incurred school 
enrollments or reductions in the school rev- 
enues resulting from the acquisition or 
ownership of land by the United States, the 
General Services Administrator is author- 
ized to make contributions to such local 
school agencies for the operation and main- 
tenance of their school facilities as provided 
in this act. 

“Sec. 2. The total contributions for any 
school year to any local school agency over- 
burdened financially by a defense-incurred 
school enrollment or reductions in school 
revenues caused by the acquisition or owner- 
ship of land by the United States shall not 
exceed the actual deficit, as determined by 
said Administrator that without such con- 
tribution would be incurred in such school 
year by the local school agency in the oper- 
ation and maintenance of its school facili- 
ties: Provided, however, That in determin- 
ing such deficit the said Administrator shall 
take into consideration the total income of 
the local school agency actually available 
for the maintenance and operation of its 
school facilities in such school year and the 
total costs incurred by the local school 
agency in such school year for the mainte- 
nance and operation of its school facilities, 

“SEC. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1950, $7,500,000 to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act. 

“Sec. 4. In the administration of this act, 
no department, agency, officer, or employee 
of the United States shall exercise any su- 
pervision, direction, or control over the per- 
sonnel, curriculum, or program of instruc- 
tion of any school, local school agency, or 
school system of any State. 

“Sec. 5. The said Administrator is author- 
ized to prescribe such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act, and to make payments in 
advance, or in any other manner deemed 
necessary to accomplish the objectives of 
this act. 

“Sec. 6. As used in this act, the term ‘local 
school agency’ means any public school dis- 
trict, county, city, town, political subdivi- 
sion, public agency, or State agency operat- 
ing and maintaining public school facilities; 
the term ‘State’ means any State, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands.” 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to 
this bill, but I am opposed to the method 
used in the distribution of the funds ap- 
propriated under this bill. I am opposed 
to the criterion put out by the Depart- 
ment in handling these matters. I would 
appreciate it if the chairman will help to 
clear this matter up. I come from an 
area where, as in the case of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Grant], there 
is a real live problem in education. Un- 
der our school system, we are not allowed 
to run deficits. We have State control 
of the educational system. I invite the 
chairman to comment on the situation. 
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Mr. LESINSKI. I suggest that the 
gentleman from West Virginia IMr. 
Barley] can aid the gentleman. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. The matter of deficit 
financing does not enter into the matter 
under this bill. It may be that the State 
of Louisiana or the State of Alabama 
prohibits deficit financing by school 
boards, but under modern procedures, 
the superintendent of the school board 
prepares a school budget and on finding 
that they do not have sufficient funds 
from local and State-aid allocations to 
operate at the necessary level they make 
application through their State super- 
intendent of schools for aid from this 
fund. They must first show that they 
face a deficit. 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman from 
West Virginia wants to be helpful. The 
gentleman states that they have to make 
a showing that they have a deficit. Un- 
der our law, they cannot have a deficit. 

Mr. BAILEY. There is no deficit fi- 
nancing at all. All they need do is to 
make the showing that without this aid 
there will be a deficit. They can govern 
their budget accordingly and there is no 
deficit financing involved. 

Mr. BROOKS. I worked on this mat- 
ter for a period of over several months 
last summer where we had a deficit situ- 
ation coming up. We were told that until 
a deficit was incurred there was no pos- 
sibility of getting any money. But our 
people are prohibited from incurring a 
deficit, so you cannot say we have a 
deficit. We do not have a deficit. But 
until we show we do have a deficit, we 
are not eligible to file an application for 
the money. I know communities that 
are paying a far less percentage of taxes 
for educational purposes which are par- 
ticipating in this program. Because our 
people do not show a deficit in the opera- 
tion of their educational systems, regard- 
less of the degree of effort on their part, 
they are not eligible. 

Something should be worked out so 
that a community which bears a heavy 
load, like some of them in Louisiana, 
may participate in the program without 
having to show that a deficit has been 
incurred in violation of the law. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. LESINSKI. That is the reason 
I had a committee appointed, so that 
we could study all these matters. Every 
school district has its problem and a 
complete study must be made before any 
additional legislation can be passed. 

Mr. BROOKS. We have at least one 
- parish in Louisiana in which is situated 
an air base where hundreds of students 
go to school. It is a rural parish, a poor 
parish, but regardless of the showing we 
made, and I think we made a good one, 
this parish has not been able to par- 
ticipate because it cannot show that a 
deficit has been incurred. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama, 
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Mr. GRANT. I think the suggestion 
made by our colleague from West Vir- 
gnia will be very helpful in clearing this 
matter up. I hope in interpreting this 
legislation the appropriate department 
will be governed by the suggestion he 
has made. If not, it is going to mean 
that in a situation such as thu gentle- 
man from Louisiana has and such as I 
have in the State of Alabama, we will 
not get any funds for the next fiscal 

ear. 

Mr. BROOKS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama that is the situa- 
tion. Regardless of the needs of the 
school, the State of Louisiana in effect 
does not participate in the program, In 
parts of the State these needs are sub- 
stantial and those districts should not be 
overlooked so far as participation in this 
program is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, we were first told this pro- 
gram is a temporary one, then later on 
the admission was made that it is to be 
a permanent program. 

We have a somewhat similar situation 
in the Fourth Congressional District of 
Michigan. During the war a large num- 
ber of workers were brought into that 
district. They were housed in so-called 
temporary housing which we are now told 
is going to be indefinitely extended from 
year to year; no time limit fixed as to 
its expiration. Unfortunately, those peo- 
ple who came in there, a thousand or 
more of them, were noused in these so- 
called temporary housing projects—they 
worked in the steel plants and foundries. 
Some of them are now out of jobs. Nat- 
urally there was not sufficient room in 
the schools for their children. The chil- 
dren should be—they will be schooled— 
we all admit the necessity, but they are 
not, and the parents, the fathers and 
mothers, are out of jobs. There is no 
prospect they are all to have a job. To 
a large degree defense work is out. So 
there should be some remedy for the sit- 
uation. 

What are we to do about it? Are we 
going to continue the temporary war 
housing indefinitely? Are we to keep the 
several thousand people in these small 
communities from now on to the end of 
time? Or should it be made possible for 
them to get back to the localities from 
whence they came? 

I have listened and I have read many 
of the things which have been said by 
the distinguished representatives from 
Michigan over in the other body and they 
have been extremely solicitous about peo- 
ple in other lands, including the so-called 
displaced persons. I think that the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor or some other committee might well 
come up with a bill which would have to 
do with the displaced persons in America, 
some displaced persons in my own dis- 
trict, some displaced persons in Texas, 
and other places. 

I sympathize with the gentleman from 
Texas who spoke a little while ago. It 
is unfortunate that so many children are 
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without school facilities. Something 
really constructive must be done about 
it. I did not hear any complaint from 
localities when those great plants went 
down there and the enormous pay rolls 
were in operation; nothing was said about 
that. But, now that the situation has 
changed and the war is over and employ- 
ment is dropping down, do you see the 
point—they did not save money enough to 
take care of the schools and the hous- 
ing—and both must be had. But we can- 
not support all the war workers for whom 
jobs are not available in the cities to 
which they moved—there must be some 
readjustment. I am serious in this. Is 
it not about time that we do something 
for the displaced persons here in America 
and get those people in those communi- 
ties who have no jobs there either back 
in the business where they were or back 
to the land from whence they came? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? - 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman under- 
stands we are still fighting a cold war 
with hot money, are we not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I know 
that it is going to make taxpayers get 
real hot from hard work if they are to 
get the dollars necessary to give housing 
to war workers who moved to the defense 
centers to give schooling to their chil- 
dren—when there no longer are jobs 
open in those communities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, there is still urgent 
need for legislation which will provide 
assistance to school facilities which are 
heavily overburdened as the result of the 
recent defense effort. H. R. 3829 is a 
continuation on the part of the Federal 
Government to assist local communities 
in providing school facilities for many 
children who are not permanently a part 
of the community involved. We have 
examples of such communities in Mis- 
souri. Fort Leonard Wood, a large Fed- 
eral installation, has placed upon one of 
our local school districts a burden which 
the local district does not have the wealth 
base to carry. The Federal Government 
has heavy property holdings in the area 
and the children from the reservation 
must be taken care of in the local schools. 
This situation is definitely not a local 
problem; it is a Federal problem. This 
legislation is necessary to meet a Fed- 
eral obligation to children who otherwise 
would not get adequate schooling. I see 
no objection to the bill and I shall vote 
for it. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last three 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I was off the floor at- 
tending a committee meeting when, I 
understand, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut referred to a war plant in Dal- 
las and the fact that some 700 or 800 
families moved out of some district in 
Connecticut down to the thriving me- 
tropolis of Grand Prairie, Tex. During 
the war the RFC spent $50,000,000 build- 
ing North American Aviation plant at 
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Grand Prairie, Tex., some 12 or 15 miles 
west of Dallas. Fifty thousand people 
worked in that plant building airplanes 
for war use. After the war the War 
Assets Administration took over that 
plant as a surplus plant and it was 
transferred to the Navy. Of course, air- 
plane construction stopped, but recently 
Chance-Vought from Connecticut leased 
the plant on a contract from the Navy. 
The title to the plant is still in the Navy. 
Therefore no taxes can be charged. The 
city of Grand Prairie that had grown 
from 2,500 people to 30,000 people over- 
night had these school children on hand. 
This plant occupied fully half of the 
school] district land on which they de- 
pended for school money. I certainly 
favor this bill, because it was certainly 
no fault of Grand Prairie's that they 
turned up with 3,000 school children in- 
stead of 300, and that they are all still 
there. The small number of families 
that moved from Connecticut, some 800, 
while they added a few school children 
to that number, I would say it was very 
few. There are some 2,500 or 3,000 
school children there who will have only 
from 4 to 5 months school per year, with 
the school district charging the maxi- 
mum amount it can charge under the 
law, $1.50 per hundred tax rate, unless 
it gets part of this money to carry on 
the activities of that school. So regard- 
less of whether Connecticut lost several 
hundred families and Grand Prairie 
took on several hundred families, or 
whether the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut likes it or not, those are the facts. 
This school needs something like $75,000 
or $80,000 in order to carry on a 9- 
months school term. Certainly the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut, just because 
these fine people had the good judgment 
to move from the cold and austere cli- 
mate of his State to the warm and con- 
genial atmosphere of Texas, that they 
should be penalized by having no schools. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this bill is ab- 
solutely essential and necessary, and 
ona be passed as an emergency mat- 

er. 

Mr. MILES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, and ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILES. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
more to seek information than to make 
comment on the bill. In New Mexico, 
where the Government moved in and 
took over 5,000,000 acres of land, and 
brought in a great many school children, 
some of them are living on Federal land 
and they will have to be transported to 
school. The town of Alamogordo, near 
this project, is bonded to the limit. They 
do not have the capacity to take care of 
the people they do have. Under this 
bill, I do not see what arrangements are 
made to take care of them. At a little 
town near Los Alamos the same condition 
exists. They could not put another pupil 
in the schoolroom they have. No pro- 
vision is made to construct buildings 
there or on Federal land where these 
projects are located. I do not know 
whether or not there is any other legis- 
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lation pending to take care of such mat- 
ters. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILES. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] has a bill pend- 
ing to provide funds for construction 
work, 

Mr. MILES. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Wonrxv, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 3829) to provide assistance to 
certain local school agencies overbur- 
dened with war-incurred enrollments 
where such agencies received similar as- 
sistance during any prior fiscal year, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The bill was passed. 

The title was amended sc as to read: 
“A bill to provide assistance for local 
school agencies in providing educational 
opportunities for children on Federal 
reservations or in defense areas, and for 
other purposes.” 

: a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THOMPSON (at the request of 
Mr. Lucas) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recor and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. DAVENPORT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MACK of Washington asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the RECORD. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the House for 2 minutes today, after the 
disposition of business on the Speaker’s 
desk and the conclusion of special orders 
heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the Eouse, the gentleman from Mich- 
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igan [Mr. Horrman] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 


TRUMAN'S RED HERRING BECOMING 
ODORIFEROUS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, ever since the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee, under the 
leadership of Martin Dies, in June of 
1938, began to turn the light of pub- 
licity on the Communists in the Federal 
Government, the administration has 
vigorously opposed the work of that 
committee. 

Under Roosevelt, Communists were 
entertained at the White House, the 
Dies committee’s work was subjected to 
a continuous fire of criticism. The loy- 
alty and patriotism of Members of Con- 
gress who saw and pointed out the dan- 
ger to our Government arising from the 
Communists’ infiltration into labor 
unions, schools, churches, yes, and into 
the Federal Government itself, was chal- 
lenged. 

Some of us who had the courage to 
challenge the administration’s program 
of suppression of free speech, its ad- 
herence to a program tending to protect 
the enemies of our Government, were 
summoned before a grand jury proceed- 
ing under the direction of the infamous 
William Power Maloney, who is char- 
acterized by the United States Supreme 
Court as a “pettifogging shyster” and 
who later was convicted in a local court 
of either drunken or disorderly conduct. 

For 2 years and more that grand jury, 
whose existence was due to the deceptive, 
disreputable, cowardly conduct of the 
Washington Post’s representative, Dil- 
lard Stokes, smeared loyal Americans 
who were attempting to expose the coun- 
try’s enemies, to call attention to the 
fact that there was a move on foot to 
haul down the Stars and Stripes and 
unfurl in its stead the flag of a one- 
world union. 

When the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities was successful, as 
it was, in making public those who in 
the administration were betraying our 
Government, the Department of Justice 
could no longer escape prosecuting a few 
of the country’s enemies. 

To serve its own selfish ends, advance 
its own political interests, the Truman 
administration has continued to give 
aid and comfort to the Communists 
within our borders, while asking and 
getting billions of dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money to, so it said, fight Com- 
munists abroad. 

Bridges and Browder, top-notch Com- 
munists and long known as such, for 
years have been pampered, coddled, 
and protected. 

More than once has President Truman 
characterized the efforts of those of us 
who would expose and prosecute the 
Reds, referred to our activities as a “red 
herring.” 

The administration was successful in 
its fight to force off of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities the 
gentleman from Louisiana, F. EDWARD 
HÉBERT, and the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, JOHN RANKIN, both vigorous ef- 
fective enemies of communism. But it 
was unable to destroy the record these 
gentlemen left behind them. 
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At last, no longer able to cover up the 
Communists within the administration, 
it prosecuted one of the little fish, Judith 
Coplon, and she was convicted. A bigger 
fish, one right in the State Department 
itself, one who was able to call as charac- 
ter witnesses two Justices of the United 
States Supreme Court, one who was able 
to cite as his former associates and en- 
dorsers men prominent in international 
affairs, one who was so influential that 
when he was no longer able to escape 
indictment and public trial someone high 
in authority saw to it that he was tried 
before a friendly, sympathetic judge who 
overstepped all bounds of legal propriety 
by so conducting himself as to aid in his 
defense. 

Hiss is the man who was tried before a 
friendly judge who went out of his way 
to hamper the prosecution, to aid the de- 
fense. Hiss is the man whose attorney 
was permitted to take unfair advantage 
of witnesses who appeared for the prose- 
cution, of the attorney who tried the case 
for the Government, the Honorable 
Thomas F. Murphy. Murphy, forced to 
battle not only the defense battery of at- 
torneys but the presiding judge himself, 
made a magnificent up-hill fight and 
convinced at least 8 of the 12 jurors that 
Hiss was guilty of perjury. 

The efforts of the House of Represent- 
atives, through its committee, to expose 
the Communists who are in positions of 
authority in the Federal Government, in 
positions where, in the event of war, they 
could hamper our Nation’s efforts, have, 
I repeat, more than once been character- 
ized by President Truman as a “red her- 
ring.” 

But in the light of facts as they are 
developing, it is apparent that, in the 
words of the man on the street, Truman’s 
red herring begins to stink and some of 
the odor, in spite of his efforts, is stick- 
ing to the President’s fingers. 

It is about time that Mr. Truman for- 
gets some of the methods of the corrupt 
Pendergast political machine to which 
he owes the major part of his advance- 
ment and quits trying, through his ut- 
terances, to protect the country’s ene- 
mies. He seems to have forgotten that 
Lincoln told us that you cannot fool all 
the people all of the time. 

The people have been patient with this 
little man in a big job, but there is a 
limit to their patience and they are no 
longer swallowing the Presidential smear 
story that Reds and Red influences in 
the Federal Government, in labor unions, 
and elsewhere, are negligible. 

If we are to fight communism, we must 
fight it not only abroad but here at home, 
and when I say home, I mean right here 
in Washington. The administration and 
the State Department have overlong been 
able to cover up, conceal, and deodorize 
Communists and near-Communists in 
their own household. 

The scheme to kill probes protecting 
some of the country’s enemies is retold in 
an article by Willard Edwards, a factual 
writer of the Chicago Tribune, in its 
issue of Monday, July 18, 1949. A copy 
of that article, with certain names de- 
leted to comply with House rules, is at- 
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tached herewith and made a part 

hereof: 

ScHEME To KILL Proses Traczep To HICH 
PLACES—PROMINENT PEOPLE STILL CLING TO 
Hiss 

(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, July 17.—From the lips of 
Alger Hiss last August 25, in the midst of the 
hot controversy over his alleged complicity 
in a Soviet underground organization, came 
a revelation of the formidable forces which 
he could summon to his defense. 

Behind the current campaign to choke off 
both a congressional inquiry into the recent 
perjury-espionage trial of Hiss and a further 
probe of communism in the Government lies 
the influence of prominent persons, a survey 
has revealed 

Administration leaders are determined to 
avoid any hearings which might further 
scandalize the public, emphasizing the real- 
ization that the Federal structure was per- 
meated with Communist supporters and in- 
formants. They have the dictum of Presi- 
dent Truman that such inquiries are “a red 
herring” and “postwar hysteria.” 

ATTITUDES UNCHANGED 

A previous article listed nearly 50 indi- 
viduals, well known in the Government, the 
diplomatic, and the financial worlds who have 
displayed by their actions their faith in the 
44-year-old State Department official of the 
1936-1946 period. Hiss moved on to the pres- 
idency of the $11,000,000 Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 

A split by the jury, 8 to 4 for conviction, 
after 6 weeks of listening to evidence and 
29 hours of deliberation, has not changed 
the attitude of these supporters, so far as 
could be learned. 

To this group of persons can be added 
others equally prominent, bringing the total 
count to more than 100, whose sympathies 
with the accused Soviet informant are in the 
record, 

When Hiss testified before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities last Au- 
gust 25, 22 days and a number of hearings 
after Whittaker Chambers, confessed Rus- 
sian spy, named Hiss as his confederate, he 
was in a belligerent mood. He said the 
Chambers charges were inconceivable and 
he challenged the committee to call a num- 
ber of living personages of recognized stature 
who would vouch for him. 

There were many names of note in the list 
which he then produced. In the more than 
10 months since he made these names public, 
not one has chosen to disavow Hiss’ assertion 
that they would attest to his highest recti- 
tude. 


HEAD LIST 


The list was headed by the names of 
and . Both had been delegates to the 
San Francisco conference which drafted the 
United Nations Charter and were closely 
associated with Hiss, secretary general of the 
conference. The association continued at 
the first general assembly of the United Na- 
tions at London in 1946. 

Hiss noted that had known him as 
far back as 1934 when a member of the 
Senate Munitions Industry Investigating 
Committee on which Hiss served as general 
counsel, 

Hiss next listed , now deceased, and 
, members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, who had also attended the San 
Francisco and London conferences where 
Hiss played a leading part. 

“Next,” Hiss told the committee, “former 
Secretaries of State Cordell Hull, Edward 
Stettinius, James Byrnes, and Under Secre- 
taries Joseph Grew, Dean Acheson, and Wil- 
liam Clayton.“ 


Hiss served under all these officials. Grew 
was Ambassador to Japan, 1932-41: Di- 


rector of the Office of Par Eastern Affairs and 
Under Secretary, 1942-45. Clayton was 
Commerce Secretary, 1942-45 and went to 
the State Department first as assistant, later 
Under Secretary in charge of Economic Af- 
fairs, in 1945. He formerly headed Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co., cotton brokers, and the 
Clayton family controls 40 percent of the 
stock ogne firm which has made vast profits 
on the opean recovery plan. 

Hiss then nominated Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, wife of the late President, as a member 
of the San Francisco, London, and New York 
UN delegations, who was fully acquainted 
with his work and character. She was one 
of those, he said, intimately associated with 
his career. 

Hiss named four of those who were later 
to appear as character witnesses at the trial: 
Supreme Court Justice Reed, former Solicitor 
General Charles Fahy, Admiral Arthur J. 
Hepburn, and Stanley K. Hornbeck, former 
State Department official. A notable omis- 
sion from the list was Justice Frankfurter. 


ORIGINAL SPONSOR 


In previous testimony, Hiss had been most 
reluctant to name Frankfurter as his original 
sponsor in the Government. 

Harold Stassen, former Governor of Minne- 
sota, and aspirant to the Republican nomi- 
nation for the Presidency last year, who was 
a delegate to the San Francisco Conference, 
was included in the Hiss list of supporters 
and also the following: 

Rear Adm. Harold Train, member of the 
Dumbarton Oaks delegation; Frank Walker, 
former Postmaster General and a member of 
the American delegation to the UN Assem- 
bly at London; Federal Judge Homer Bone, 
former Democratic Senator from Washing- 
ton; Federal Judge Jerome Frank, former 
general counsel of the AAA; Isaiah Bowman, 
member of Dumbarton Oaks delegation; Lt. 
Gen. Staniey Embick, and Gen. Muir Fair- 
child, of the Air Force, both members of the 
Dumbarton Oaks delegation; Henry Fletcher, 
former Assistant State Secretary and Dum- 
barton Oaks delegate; Green Hackworth, for- 
mer legal adviser, State Department, now a 
judge of the International Court of Justice 
at The Hague; former Assistant State Sec- 
retary Breckinridge Long; Edwin Wilson, Hiss’ 
predecessor as Director of the Office for UN 
Affairs, later Ambassador to Turkey; and 
Chester Davis, Administrator of the AAA 
while Hiss was there, now president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank at St. Louis. 


SAYRE ALSO NAMED 


Hiss named former Assistant State Secre- 
tary Francis B. Sayre as another who would 
vouch for him. Hiss was assistant to Sayre 
in the January-April 1938 period when the 
stolen documents disappeared from the State 
Department. Sayre is now a UN delegate, 
He did not appear at the trial. 

“These are the persons best able to testify 
concerning the loyalty with which I per- 
formed the duties assigned me,” Hiss chal- 
lenged the committee. “Ask them if they 
ever found in me anything except the high- 
est adherence to duty and honor.” 

When he entered the Government in 1933, 
Hiss quickly associated himself with the 
leftist group. One of his closest friends was 
Lee Pressman, a Harvard classmate, with 
whom he served on the editorial staff of 
the Harvard Law Review. Hiss and Pressman 
were joint assistants to Jerome Frank, AAA 
general counsel from 1933 to 1935. 

Agriculture Secretary Wallace, 14 years 
later the Progressive Party candidate for 
President with Communist endorsement, 
fired Frank and a number of other legal 
staff members in a 1934 row over the dis- 
tribution of cotton benefit payments. He 
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did not fire Hiss or Pressman who were deep- 
ly involved in the dispute. . 


REFUSES TO TESTIFY 


Pressman, later general counsel for the 
CIO, and one of the Wallace campaign man- 
agers last year, refused to testify before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
concerning either his Communist Party af- 
filiations or his acquaintance with Hiss. In 
answer to a question about his relationship 
with Hiss, he said the answer migh®be self- 
incriminating. He had been named by 
Chambers as one of the members of the 
Communist underground organization to 
which Hiss also belonged. 

In the AAA with Hiss at the time were 
Nathan Witt, Charles Kramer, and John Abt, 
all named as Communist agents by Chambers. 
Hiss admitted his friendship with Abt went 
back to his earlier law career in New York 
and conceded his close associations with 
Kramer and Abt, Witt, Kramer, and Abt 
pleaded possible self-incrimination in re- 
fusing to answer questions about Hiss. 

Other members of the Communist ap- 
paratus in Washington, Chambers testified, 
were J. Stevens, alias Alexander Stevens, 
allas Boorstein, identified as the No. 1 un- 
derground agent for the Soviet Union, who 
also pleaded possible self-incrimination in 
refusing to testify concerning Hiss; Donald 
Hiss, Alger's brother, later a State Depart- 
ment official; Harry Dexter White, later a 
prominent Treasury official who died sud- 
denly after a committee appearance; and 
Harold Glasser, 


TELLS OF MEETINGS 


Underground meetings were held, Cham- 
bers said, at the Washington apartment of 
Henry Collins, a Harvard classmate of Hiss. 
Hiss said he and Collins had known each 
other since boyhood. He admitted acquaint- 
ance with White but not with Stevens. He 
declared, emphatically, that he knew noth- 
ing of any communistic activities by any of 
those named. Collins pleaded possible self- 
incrimination when questioned about Hiss, 

Elizabeth Bentley, another self-confessed 
Communist agent, had testified that Lauchlin 
Currie, White House administrative assistant, 
and Frank V. Coe, Treasury employee, among 
others, were Communist informants, Hiss 
said he knew both well and had a high re- 
gard for Currie. 

Among the State Department officials with 
whom Hiss was intimately associated was 
Laurence Duggan, who fell to his death from 
a New York City skyscraper window last De- 
cember shortly after his questioning by the 
FBI on Communist activities. Whether Dug- 
gan’s death was suicide, murder, or an ac- 
cident has never been established. 


OTHER ASSOCIATES 


Hiss’ friends and associates in the Govern- 
ment, inquiry established, also included the 
following: 

Benjamin V. Cohen and Thomas Corcoran, 
the legal team which wrote much New Deal 
legislation and who were favorites of the late 
President Roosevelt; Sumner Welles, former 
State Under Secretary; A. A. Berle, former 
Assistant Secretary of State who received the 
first report from Chambers concerning Hiss 
in 1939 and said he later opposed Hiss and 
Acheson as the pro-Russian leaders in the 
State Department; David K. Niles, White 
House assistant; Archibald MacLeish, the 
poet who enjoyed a brief State Department 
career; Nelson A. Rockefeller, Assistant State 
Secretary for American Republic Affairs; 
William Benton, former Assistant State Sec- 
retary for Public Affairs; Spruille Braden, 
Assistant Secretary, late Ambassador to sev- 
eral Latin-American Republics. 


MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE 


The committee for the Marshall plan 
which, according to its chairman, former 
War Secretary Robert P. Patterson, Hiss or- 
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ganized with Clark Eichelberger, had the fol- 
lowing executive committee members: 

Hugh Moore, treasurer, manufacturer; 
John H. Ferguson, executive director; State 
Secretary Acheson; Winthrop P, Aldrich, 
banker; Frank Altschul, banker; James B. 
Carey, national secretary of the CIO; David 
Dubinsky, president of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers union; Allen W. 
Dulles, lawyer; Herbert Feis, former State 
Department official; former New York Gover- 
nor, Herbert H. Lehman; Frederick C. McKee, 
business executive; Arthur W. Page, business 
consultant, bank and corporation director; 
Philip D. Reed, corporation executive; Her- 
bert Bayard Swope, editor and turfman; and 
Mrs. Wendell L. Willkie. 

A glimpse of Hiss’ intimate circle in New 
York was afforded at the trial in the appear- 
ance of Dr. Carl Binger, a psychiatrist, who 
was prepared, after observation of Chambers 
in the witness chair, to testify that the 
Government's chief witness was mentally un- 
sound. 

Binger's testimony was not permitted al- 
though a long hypothetical question, sum- 
ming up the misdeeds of Chambers’ life, 
was read in the presence of the jury. Judge 
Samuel H. Kaufman's decision also prevented 
a cross-examination of Binger. The Gov- 
ernment was prepared to show that Binger 
was a close friend of the Hiss family and to 
inquire into Binger’s own affiliations and ac- 
tivities which FBI investigators had un- 
covered. 


(Mr. Horrman of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include a news- 
paper clipping.) 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TABER] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


THE NATIONAL. ECONOMIC SITUATION 
AND THE PRESIDENT'S PROGRAM 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past 2 weeks this Nation was treated to 
some of the most amazing political 
speeches ever made by a President of 
the United States. The inconsistencies 
and misstatements of fact were so nu- 
merous as to defy analysis and the most 
charitable remark that can be made—if 
charitable we must be at this critical 
period—is that President Truman has no 
grasp whatsoever of the present national 
economic situation. 

We are confronted with the prospect of 
a $50,000,000,000 drop in national income. 
We are faced with growing unemploy- 
ment and we have a mounting national 
debt. But Mr. Truman is not disturbed 
about this. His remedy is deficit financ- 
ing, public works, more subsidies and a 
bigger and more costly bureaucracy. 
Mr. Truman has been sold the idea that 
an increase in Federal spending for sub- 
sidies, gratuities and public works of 
from $3,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000 
will take the place of the $50,000,000,000 
drop in the national income. 

Anyone who knows ‘anything about 
economics realizes that this will not work. 
The Roosevelt administration tried 
pump-priming in the form of made-work 
on vast public projects, leaf-raking, wide- 
spread subsidies and gratuities all 
through the 1930’s and we had continued 
unemployment, depression, recession, 
and no prospect of coming out of those 
chaotic conditions until World War II 
broke and Federal spending increased 
from 875,000,000, 000 to $100,000,000,000 
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a year for the operation of the war. 
This did bolster the national economy 
and brought about full employment, high 
prices, the black market and a host of 
political profiteers—and do not ever un- 
derestimate the vast number of Socialist 
New Dealers who pocketed fortunes on 
politically inspired war contracts. But 
that is another story. 

It has become increasingly obvious that 
Socialist planners, who were the spark 
plugs behind the Roosevelt era of deficit 
financing, have succeeded in getting 
control of the Truman administration. 
We are hearing the same economic 
double talk on deficit financing and Gov- 
ernment spending. Some of the cliches 
are worn with age and usage, but they 
still carry that siren promise of some- 
thing for nothing, which is capable of 
luring the unsuspecting into supporting 
those insidious foreign ideologies which 
permeate the thinking of the Truman 
administration. 

The President would have the Ameri- 
can people believe that he can give the 
farmer high prices, labor high wages, 
subsidize housing, education, socialize 
medicine, control costs and production 
of business and industry; make fabulous 
loans and gifts to foreign countries, 
finance global relief and rehabilitation, 
arm Europe for another war, and at the 
same time assure the man in the street 
of a better living, with more goods, at 
lower prices. 

These suggestions are preposterous, 
fantastic, and an insult to the thinking 
and integrity of every adult American. 

The New Deal or Fair Deal politi- 
cians—call them what you will—they are 
the crafty manipulators of what has 
been referred to as the “welfare state“ 
have consistently shown a deep-seated 
contempt for the intelligence of the 
American public. It seems to be an ac- 
cepted theory among these planners 
that the rank-and-file Americans do not 
think—they only feel, and as long as the 
architects of socialism in this country 
can stifie thinking on the part of the 
public, and substitute the feeling of se- 
curity and bounty, they can and will 
remain in power. We, in Congress, can 
get at the truth if we but seek it, and 
if we are truly concerned with the future 
welfare of this country, we must alert 
the public to this conspiracy against 
them. Personally, I do not care enough 
about retaining my seat in the Congress 
to lie, cheat, and deceive my constituents. 

We presently have a national debt of 
over $250,000,000,000. If the Truman 
program continues, that debt will in- 
crease in the next year by $8,000,000,000 
to $10,000,000,000 and the result will be 
more inflation, reduced purchasing power 
of the dollar, and the ultimate complete 
destruction of our economic system. 
That is very evidently what the social 
planners want to bring about. They will 
destroy free enterprise and the oppor- 
tunity of the individual American to 
make something of himself in this world. 
They will place our workingman in a 
position where his wages are fixed by a 
dictator at the top and the farmer where 
his prices are fixed in the same way. 
Labor unions will be destroyed. All 
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prices, wages, and the amount that the 
individual citizen can eat will be fixed 
by a dictator. The dictator will be ad- 
vised by incompetent economists who 
will make a mess out of the whole thing. 

America has become great because her 
people worked harder than any other in 
the world. When we get to the point 
where we are absolutely controlled by 
the Government the situation of our 
workingman and the farmer will be 
tightened up just like it has been in 
England and everyone will have less and 
less as the days go by. 

It is time for the people of America to 
wake up. Italy, France, and England 
are in the control of the Socialists, and 
the United States—the only large free 
nation in the world—is told that it must 
feed them all. 

You do not have to take my word for 
it that the Truman administration has 
set out to copy Britain’s Socialist form 
of government. Mr, Bevin himself told 
us so the other day. He frankly stated 
that Britain has had the welfare state 
for 3 years and that Mr, Truman is only 
now embarking on the same road. Mr. 
Bevin said this with pride; I repeat it 
with a feeling of shame that what has 
failed in Britain is now regarded as nec- 
essary for America, 

The welfare state in Britain has bank- 
rupted the British and without American 
assistance, their people would starve. I 
want to say to Mr. Bevin that if the wel- 
fare state is foisted on the American 
people our own economy will be lowered 
to the point where we no longer can give 
Britain any assistance and not Britain 
alone, but two nations—Britain and the 
United States—may go down together. 
What are Mr. Bevin and Mr. Truman 
trying to do—make us as helpless as 
Britain? 

Even without the impossible burdens 
of the welfare state the financial posi- 
tion of the United States is weak in- 
deed. Let me add a few words about 
Government bonds. The American peo- 
ple own over $250,000,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment bonds. Every time this admin- 
istration engages in deficit financing and 
reckless spending the value of those Gov- 
ernment bonds is materially reduced. 
The Truman subsidies and gratuities 
will, in the long run, depreciate the value 
of every Government bond now being 
held and regarded as the savings and 
old-age security of millions of American 
families, 

How can a President pose as the friend 
of the workingman, the farmer, and the 
small-business man when he is jeopar- 
dizing their savings, their bonds and their 
security itself by such financial quackery. 

What the President and his hench- 
men have set before the American peo- 
ple is a simple choice between two ways 
of life. They are asked in effect to 
choose between the Republic in which 


individual freedom and free enterpris# 


and collective bargaining are guaranteed 
or the socialist state with a dictator in 
which the Federal bureaucracy deter- 
mines the citizen’s status and activity 
from the cradle to the grave. That is 
the choice before the American people 
today. 

We, in Congress, must have the cour- 
age to vote our convictions. We know 
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beyond any question of doubt that ap- 
propriations can be trimmed. We know 
from the facts and figures brought. be- 
fore this body that the bloated Federal 
bureaucracy can be reduced. Rescis- 
sions can be made. 

I want the American people to know 
that this Congress has the power to save 
billions of tax dollars. Congress is go- 
ing to vote whether we shall have free 
enterprise and an opportunity for col- 
lective bargaining on the part of the 
workingman or whether we are going to 
go socialistic or communistic with a 
dictator at the top. 

If we give in to the dictator bloc, we 
will destroy the opportunity that the 
American people have built for them- 
selves and future generations. If we re- 
main true to our trust and fight for the 
liberties of the American people we can 
save them. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I think 
the gentleman has made an admirable 
statement and I thank him personally 
for it. I believe the gentleman has in 
mind the situation of the appropriation 
bills at the present time. What is the 
result of a comparison between the ap- 
propriation bills this year and the bills 
of the Eightieth Congress? 

Mr. TABER. We, of course, have only 
the record of the House to go by; there 
the appropriations run nearly $5,000,- 
000,000 above what they were last year, 
and they are only a little below the 
budget. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. If the 
gentleman will yield further, that would 
justify the statements in the papers that 
we are now actually engaged in deficit 
spending. 

Mr. TABER. We will be just as soon 
as these appropriations become avail- 
able. Some of the larger ones, of course, 
are not available because they have not 
been passed, and they involve the em- 
barking upon new enterprises. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. The gentleman 
spoke about the British starving unless 
they had further assistance from this 
country. Did he ever check on the un- 
mined gold reserves of the British Em- 
pire in South Africa or the unmined dia- 
mond reserves of South Africa? 

Mr. TABER. They have reserves; 
there is no question about it, reserves 
to a large amount, but they are not using 
them for that purpose. The South 
Africans were smart enough to get out 
from under the dictator bloc in Great 
Britain and establish themselves as a 
separate dominion, and they are not con- 
tributing in a substantial way to the wel- 
fare of the British. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. The British still 
have Singapore and the Malay Penin- 
sula. Does the gentleman take into con- 
sideration the rubber and mineral re- 
serves of the Malay Peninsula? 

Mr. TABER. They are not getting too 
far with that. Of course they do have 
control of them. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. My records 
from the Bureau of Mines, as I recol- 
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lect them, show that the British had 
$8,000,000,000 of gold reserve in South 
Africa and also very substantial reserves 
in the Malay Peninsula. 

Mr. TABER. They probably own 
those things but they are not using them 
for that purpose. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Recent press 
reports are to the effect that tremendous 
new discoveries are being made in South 
Africa, very rich discoveries. 

Mr. TABER. I expect that is so, but 
that does not do us any good. 

18 WHITE of Idaho. Indeed it does 
not. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from New Vork has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RABAUT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record and include an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Lawrence E. Smith entitled 
“Nothing Quiet Along the Potomac.” 

Mr. SCUDDER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the Santa Rosa Herald for 
the week of July 8, 1949, entitled “Has 
the Need Passed?” 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts is recognized for 10 
minutes. 


ERECTION OF A STATUE IN HONOR OF 
THE ARMY MEDICS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced a bill which 
would authorize the erection of a statue 
to honor the medics of the last war as 
well as other wars. Every other branch 
of the Military Establishment has been 
honored by a statue or a building or some- 
thing of the sort but the medics have 
never received any national honor by 
Congress. 

The medics are the enlisted men of 
World War II who went unarmed into 
the thick of the fighting, picked up the 
wounded and the dead and made num- 
berless trips into the very center of battle. 
A good many of them lost their arms and 
their legs, their faces and bodies were 
horribly maimed, and many of them died. 

I believe the House will want to do 
honor to them and that it will pass leg- 
islation providing for the erection of this 
very fine contemplated statue. 

The bill is as follows: 

H. R. 5772 
A bill to provide for the erection of a me- 
morial to the enlisted men of the Medical 

Department of the Army who served in 

World War II 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Army is authorized and directed to erect on 
a suitable site in front of the Pentagon Build- 
ing in Arlington County, Va., a memorial to 
the enlisted men of the Medical Department 
of the Army who, during World War II, dis- 
played such heroism in saving the lives of 
comrades wounded on the field of battle. 
Such memorial shall consist of a three-figure 
statue in bronze the model for which has 
been created by the sculptor, Nicolaus Koni, 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed the sum of $95,000 to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DAVENPORT] is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 
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HON. MARY T. NORTON 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, 
there is an appalling misstatement con- 
tained in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
Tuesday, July 26, and I wish to quote 
from that statement made on the floor 
of this House, an insult which was 
hurled at one of the most valued and 
valuable Members of this body, whose 
record goes back over 25 years of fine 
service to her country. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not so much that 
the Members of the House may be in- 
fluenced by these irresponsible and in- 
sulting remarks. Every Member of Con- 
gress has a deep respect and warm af- 
fection for the gracious gentlewoman 
from New Jersey, Mrs. Mary NORTON. 
Certainly the biting and bitter words, so 
ungracious, so uncalled for, must have 
hurt the gentlewoman; but we can rest 
assured that no Member of this body 
would even begin to consider the insult- 
ing remarks of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi seriously. The thing we have to 
bear in mind is that the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp has a wide circulation: Tens of 
thousands of copies go out to a vast read- 
ing audience from coast to coast. High 
school and college students all over the 
Nation read this publication. And we 
cannot expect these readers to know 
what we do know: That the unfortunate 
remarks of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi are unfounded and misleading. 

Here is what the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi said on the floor of the House, 
Tuesday, July 26: 

It is very amusing to hear the chairman 
of the committee get up here and deliver a 
moral lecture to the people in the Southern 
States when we remember that that indi- 
vidual has probably been here as a result of 
the wishes of Boss Hague, of New Jersey, 
probably one of the most corrupt political 
leaders in America. 


Mr. Speaker. knowing the time-hon- 
ored southern custom of chivalry toward 
women, many of us were shocked to hear 
the esteemed chairman of the House Ad- 
ministration Committee referred to as 
“that individual.” Surely that does not 
follow the pattern of southern chivalry. 
As to the attempt to smear the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey (Mrs. Mary 
Norton] with that “Boss Hague political 
corruption nonsense,” we believe that to 
be downright unfair and contemptible. 
First of all we are not convinced that 
Hague was “one of the most corrupt po- 
litical leaders in America.” 

Secondly, we are sure that Mr. Hague 
never at any time attempted to exert any 
infiuence over Mary NortTon’s long and 
distinguished career in Congress. 

We all have at times made remarks in 
the heat of argument that we repented 
after our tempers cooled off. I prefer 
to believe that the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, Hon. JOHN RANKIN, Will lose no 
time in making the proper amends to 
the very distinguished gentlewoman from 
New Jersey. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 


sence was granted to Mr. HINSHAW, for 
10 days, on account of official business. 
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SENATE BILLS AND A CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a concurrent resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and, un- 
der the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 88. An act to amend section 60 of an act 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” approved July 1, 1898, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 204. An act for the relief of Eugenio 
Maisterrena Barreneche; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 555. An act for the relief of Eiko Naka- 
mura; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 586. An act for the relief of certain 
civilian personnel employed by the Navy De- 
partment, for expenses incurred incident to 
temporary duty performed at the Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa., in 1942; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 787. An act for the relief of William 
(Vasilios) Kotsakis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 939. An act to remove certain lands from 
the operation of Public Law 545, Seventy- 
seventh Congress; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 

S. 1026. An act for the relief of Roman 

and Anastosia Szymanski; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1128. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of podiatry 
in the District of Columbia”; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 

S. 1166. An act for the relief of Toriko 
Tateuchi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1350. An act to provide for two judges 
of the Juvenile Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1525. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a deputy disbursing officer and as- 
sistant disbursing officers for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1834, An act for the relief of the widow 
of Robert V. Holland; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1870. An act prohibiting the sale in the 
District of Columbia of rockfish weighing 
more than 15 pounds; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

S. 1871. An act to amend the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act to prohibit the 
employment of certain personnel of the cor- 
poration by organizations receiving loans or 
other financial assistance therefrom; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 1949. An act to authorize the lease of 
the Federal correctional institution at Sand- 
stone, Minn., to the State of Minnesota; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. Con. Res. 51. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the susp. asion of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 142. An act excepting certain persons 
from the requirement of paying fees for cer- 
tain census data; 

H. R. 459. An ac to authorize the payment 
of employees of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for overtime duty performed at estab- 
lishments which prepare virus, serum, toxin, 
or analogous products for use in the treat- 
ment of domestic animals; 

H.R. 585. An act for the relief of Jacob A. 
Johnson; 
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H. R. 1127. An act for the relief of Sirkka 
Siiri Saarelainen; 

H. R. 1303. An act for the relief of Dr. Elias 
Stavropoulos, his wife, and daughter; 

H. R. 1360. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a free bridge across the Rio Grande 
at or near Del Rio, Tex.; 

H. R. 2417. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force to operate and maintain 
a certain tract of land at Valparaiso, Fla., 
near Eglin Air Force base, as a recreational 
facility; 

H. R. 2474. An act for the relief of Frank 
E. Blanchard; 

H. R. 2799. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act regulating the retent on con- 
tracts with the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 31, 1906; 

H. R. 2853. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue duplicates of 
William Gerard’s script certificates No. 2, 
subdivisions 11 and 12, to Blanche H. Weedon 
and Amos L. Harris, as trustees; 

H. R. 3467. An act for the relief of Franz 
Eugene Laub; 

H. R. 3512. An act to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to authorize the exemption of cer- 
tain employees of the Library of Congress and 
of the judicial branch of the Government 
whose employment is temporary or of un- 
certain duration; 

H. R. 4022. An act to extend the time for 
commencing the construction of a toll 
bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Rio 
Grande City, Tex., to July 31, 1950; 

H. R. 4261. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue to L. J. Hand a 
patent in fee to certain lands in the State of 
Mississippi; 

H. R. 4646. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of the Air Force to lend 
certain property to national veterans’ organ- 
izations, and for other purposes; = 

H. R. 4705. An act to transfer the office of 
the probation officer of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
the office of the Register of Wills for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Commission on 
Mental Health, from the government of the 
District of Columbia to the administrative 
office of the United States courts, for budg- 
etary and administrative purposes; 

H. R. 4804. An act to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Karl Frederick Kucker; 

H. R. 5508. An act to amend the Army and 
Air Force Vitalization and Retirement 
Equalization Act of 1948; and 

H. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution designating 
June 14 of each year as Flag Day. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 39 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, July 28, 1949, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

805. A letter from the Attorney General, 
8 copies of orders of the Com- 

issioner of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service suspending deportation, as 
well as a list of the persons involved; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

806. A letter from the Attorney General 
transmitting a letter on the case of Georgios 
L. Maronitis or George Maronitis, File No. 

CR 23920, requesting that it be 
withdrawn from those now before the Con- 
gress and returned to the jurisdiction of the 
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Department of Justice; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

807. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a proposed bill entitled 
“A bill to provide for the organization of the 
Army and the Department of the Army, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

808. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of 
a bill entitled “A bill to permit payment by 
means of regular salary installments in lieu 
of payments in a lump sum for all accumu- 
lated and accrued annual leave to career em- 
ployees who are affected in a reduction-in- 
force program“; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

809. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to amend the act of 
May 26, 1936, authorizing the withholding of 
compensation due Government personnel”; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

810. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to authorize the carrying out 
of provisions of article 7 of the treaty of 
February 3, 1944, between the United States 
and Mexico, regarding the joint development 
of hydroelectric power at Falcon Dam on the 
Rio Grande, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

811. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
the report on the audit of Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation for the fiscal year 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. KERR: Committee on Appropriations. 
House Joint Resolution 327. Joint resolu- 
tion making an additional appropriation for 
control of emergency outbreaks of insects 
and plant diseases; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1132). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. PETERSON: Committee on Public 
Lands. H.R.3480. A bill to authorize the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky to use for cer- 
tain educational purposes lands granted by 
the United States to such Commonwealth 
for State park purposes exclusively; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 1133). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 5557. A bill to provide for coordina- 
tion of arrangements for the employment of 
agricultural workers, admitted for temporary 
agricultural employment from foreign coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere, to assure 
that the migration of such workers will be 
limited to the minimum numbers required to 
meet domestic labor shortages, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1134). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE of California: Committee on 
Public Lands. H.R.5725. A bill to stimu- 
late the exploration for strategic and critical 
ores, metals, and minerals; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1135). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
tLe Union, 

Mr. LYLE: Committee on Rules. House 
Concurrent Resolution 102, Concurrent 
resolution to provide for the attendance of 
a joint committee to represent the Congress 
at the Eighty-third and Final National En- 
campment of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public; without amendment (Rept. No, 1136). 
ttelerred to the House Calendar, 
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Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 800. Consideration of 
H. R. 4007, a bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction of 
experimental submarines, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 16, 1947; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1137). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 5783, A bill to establish a United 
States Air Forces Academy; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H. R. 5784. A bill to require legislative rep- 
resentatives to register and report, to require 
those raising or spending money for legisla- 
tive representatives to register and report, to 
provide a penalty, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CROSSER: 

H. R. 5785. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, with respect to 
common or contract carriers by conveyor belt 
or other similar device; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 5786. A bill to authorize payments by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs on the 
purchase of automobiles or other convey- 
ances by certain disabled veterans, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 5787. A bill to make inapplicable to 
future actions and proceedings section 200 
(1) and (2) of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act of 1940, relating to default judg- 
ments; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HUBER: 

H.R. 5788. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to extend 
the period during which readjustment allow- 
ances may be paid; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H. R. 5789. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds to assist in more adequate- 
ly financing education in the elementary and 
secondary schools of States found to be 
needy, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 5790. A bill to provide more adequate 
and effective rent control until June 30, 1951, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

H. R. 5791. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds to assist in more adequate- 
ly financing education in the elementary and 
secondary schools of States found to be needy, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. NOLAND: 

H. R. 5792. A bill to extend to July 25, 1950, 
the time within which readjustment allow- 
ances may be paid under section 700 of title 
V of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 5793. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code with respect to employ- 
ment of deportable aliens in certain cases; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 5794. A bill to provide for the organi- 
zation of the Army and the Department of 
the Army, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WERDEL: 

H. R. 5795. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds to assist in more adequate- 
ly financing education in the elementary and 
secondary schools of States found to be needy, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 
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By Mrs. WOODHOUSE: 

H. R. 5796, A bill declaring the continuing 
policy and responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to promote maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power and set- 
ting forth ways and means of achieving these 
objectives; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H. R. 5797. A bill declaring the continu- 
ing policy and responsibility of the Federal 
Government to promote maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power and 
setting forth ways and means of achieving 
these objectives; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. KERR: 

H. J. Res. 327. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for control of emer- 
gency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases; 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr, JUDD: 

H. J. Res. 328. Joint resolution providing 
that Reorganization Plans Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 
7 of 1949 shall take effect at the close of 
August 19, 1949; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. JENKINS: 

H. Con. Res. 112. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for adjournment sine die of the 
two Houses of Congress; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H. Res. 299. Resolution to authorize an in- 
vestigation of flood control on Georges Creek 
in Allegany County, Md.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CANFIELD: 

H. R. 5798. A bill for the relief of Federick 
Joseph Reeve; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CARROLL: 

H. R. 5799. A bill for the relief of the Acme 
Finance Co.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HARE: 

H. R. 5800. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 

T. Gaines; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 5801, A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Soldester; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER: 

H. R. 5802. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Simonetti; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 5803. A bill for the relief of Benny 
Eduard Ulsfeldt; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, JuLy 28, 1949 


(Legislative day of Thursday, June 2, 
1949) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Paul H. Groseclose, D. D., min- 
ister, Andrew Chapel, Colesville Meth- 
odist Church, Silver Spring, Md., offered 
the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, we rest and rejoice 
that we have such merciful evidence of 
Thy loving care, Continue to dwell rich- 
ly with us, gracious Lord, by giving us 
firmness under resistance, hope in de- 
spondency, and consolation in affliction. 
O bring us into the realization that we 
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are wholly dependent on Thee and can- 
not reach the heights of manhood with- 
out Thee. Harmonize our emotions and 
keep them right. May they never be 
allowed to chill, wither, or rob the bloom 
and beauty of the immortal soul. We 
pray, our Father, that our tempers may 
be kindly, just, and considerate of all 
men of every race, color, and creed. Arm 
us with the fruits of the Spirit such as 
love, joy, and peace. We pray in the 
name of our Lord Christ. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Wednesday, 
July 27, 1949, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 


On July 26, 1949: 

S. 255. An act to amend section 205 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, relating to joint 
boards; 

S. 447. An act to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, to regu- 
late the transportation, packing, marking, 
and description of explosives and other dan- 
gerous articles; 

S. 1279. An act to amend the Federal Air- 

Act so as to provide that minimum rates 
of wages need be specified only in contracts 
in excess of $2,000; and 

S. 2010. An act to extend for 1 year the 
authority of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs respecting leases and leased property. 

On July 27, 1949: 

S. 897. An act for the relief of William 
Henry Tickner; and 

S. 1405. An act to provide for the admission 
to, and the permanent residence in, the 
United States of Poon Lim. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr, Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House hac passed the following bill and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 3829. An act to provide assistance 
for local school agencies in providing educa- 
tional opportunities for children on Federal 
reservations or in defense areas, and for other 
purposes; 

H. J. Res. 327. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for control of 
emergency outbreaks of insects and plant 
diseases; and 

H. J. Res. 329. Joint resolution amending 
an act making temporary appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1950, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


S. 1184. An act to encourage construction 
of rental housing on or in areas adjacent to 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force 
installations, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4566. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law title 14 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Coast Guard”; and 

H. R. 4963. An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit and district 
Judges, and for other purposes, 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hin Morse 
Anderson Hoey Mundt 
Baldwin Holland Murray 
Brewster Hunt Myers 
Bricker Ives Neely 
Bridges Jenner O'Conor 
Butler Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Cain Johnson, Tex. Pepper 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Chapman Kefauver Saltonstall 
Chavez Kem Schoeppel 
Connally Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kilgore Sparkman 
Donnell Knowland Stennis 
Douglas Langer Taft 

Downey Lodge Taylor 
Dulles Long Thomas, Okla, 
Ecton Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Ellender McCarran Thye 
Ferguson McCarthy Tobey 
Flanders McClellan Tydings 
Fulbright McGrath Vandenberg 
George McKellar Watkins 
Gillette McMahon Wherry 
Graham Magnuson Wiley 

Green Malone 

Gurney Martin Withers 
Hayden Maybank Young 
Hendrickson Miller 

Hickenlooper Millikin 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senators from Virginia [Mr. BYRD and 
Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. FREAR], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND] 
are absent on public business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McGratH in the chair). A quorum is 
present, 


ORDER FOR RECESS FROM 6:30 TO 8 P. M. 


TODAY—LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I desire 
to make a brief announcement for the 
benefit of Members of the Senate. 

As Senators know, we are now discuss- 
ing the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill, and we should, I take it, con- 
clude that this afternoon or late this 
evening. 

A few days ago I suggested that we 
hold two night sessions this week, one 
on Tuesday and one on Thursday. I 
have conferred with the distinguished 
minority leader, and we have agreed that 
the Senate should take a recess at 6:30 
tonight until 8 o’clock, and then come 
back and work a couple of hours more. 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess from 6:30 until 8 
o'clock tonight. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I am in total 
sympathy with the announcement—I 
should like to ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader if the Senate will continue 
with the appropriation bill, or whether 
it is his intention to set it aside and take 
up the calendar. 

Mr. LUCAS. We will continue with 
the appropriation bill, and call the cal- 
endar later. 

While I am on my feet, I will make 
this further announcement: There has 
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been some talk about holding Saturday 
sessions, but in view of the fact that we 
are having two night sessions, and rather 
long sessions during the day, I feel that 
there is no need for Saturday sessions, 
so that Senators may make their ar- 
rangements accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to ask whether it is firm that we recess 
at 10 o’clock. The Senator from Illinois 
said we would work a couple of hours. 

Mr. LUCAS. No 

Mr. McMAHON. I do not think we 
ought to remain here later than 10 
o'clock. When 10 o'clock comes, I think 
we ought to go home. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Con- 
necticut may be right. I think we re- 
mained in session until 10 or a little later 
the other evening. I do not want to be 
arbitrary. 

Mr. McMAHON. I do not think we 
should stay in session until midnight. 
The other night we remained in session 
until 11 o'clock. It makes a long day. 

Mr. LUCAS. I can understand how 
some of the older Senators might object, 
but I cannot understand why a young 
man like the Senator from Connecticut 
should object to staying up until 11 
o'clock at night. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Ido. I hope we can 
get away by 10 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished majority leader stated that 
the calendar would be called later. Does 
he anticipate that it may be called this 
week? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; perhaps the first 
part of next week. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Members of the 
Senate be permitted to introduce bills 
and resolutions, present petitions and 
memorials, and have matters printed in 
pes e of the Recorp without 
ebate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred, as indicated: 


WITHHOLDING OF COMPENSATION DUE 
GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the act of May 26, 1936, 
authorizing the withholding of compensation 
due Government personnel (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 


PAYMENT FOR ACCUMULATED AND ACCRUED 
ANNUAL LEAVE 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the act of December 21, 1944, to 
permit payment for accumulated and accrued 
annual leave either out of any unobligated 
balances of appropriation for the fiscal year 
in which the notice of separation is given or 
out of the appropriations current at the time 
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separation is effected (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders of the Commissioner of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service sus- 
pending deportation, as well as a list of the 
persons involved, together with a detailed 
statement of the facts and pertinent pro- 
visions of law as to each alien and the reason 
of ordering suspension of deportation (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Attorney General, with- 
drawing the name of Georgios L. Maronitis 
or George Maronitis from a report relating to 
aliens whose deportation he suspended more 
than 6 months ago, transmitted by him to 
the Senate on June 15, 1949; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. $ 
AUDIT REPORT OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 

CORPORATION 


A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, an audit report of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1948 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 
AMENDMENT OF SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL NA- 

TIONAL DEFENSE APPROPRIATION ACT, 1943 


A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Works Agency, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the “Second Sup- 
plemental National Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1943,” approved October 26, 1942 (56 
Stat. 990, 999), and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate, 
or presented, and referred as indicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the New Hamp- 
shire Dental Hygienists’ Association, Inc., of 
Nashua, N. H., protesting against the enact- 
ment of legislation providing compulsory 
health insurance; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. HILL: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alabama; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

“House Joint Resolution 24 

“Whereas war is now a threat to the very 
existence of our civilization, because modern 
science has produced weapons of war which 
are Overwhelmingly destructive and against 
which there is no sure defense; and 

‘Whereas the effective maintenance of 
world peace is the proper concern and re- 
sponsibility of every American citizen; and 

“Whereas the people of the State of Ala- 
bama, while now enjoying domestic peace 
and security under the laws of their local, 
State, and Federal Goverments, deeply desire 
the guarantee of world peace; and 

“Whereas all history shows that peace is 
the product of law and order, and that law 
and order are the product of government; 
and 

“Whereas the United Nations, as presently 
constituted, although accomplishing great 
good in many fields, lacks authority to enact, 
interpret, or enforce world law, and under 
its present Charter is incapable of restraining 
any major nations which may foster or fo- 
ment war; and 

“Whereas the Charter of the United Na- 
tions expressly provides, in articles 108 and 
109, a procedure for reviewing and altering 
the Charter; and 

“Whereas the State of Alabama has al- 
ready gone on record officially as support- 
ing the principles of federal world govern- 
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ment by passage of the Madison and Sullivan 
resolution in 1943; and 

“Whereas many other States have memo- 
rialized Congress, through resolutions by 
their State @egislatures or in referenda by 
their voters, to initiate steps toward the crea- 
tion of a world federal government; and 

“Whereas, several nations have recently 
adopted constitutional provisions to facili- 
tate their entry into a world federal govern- 
ment by authorizing a delegation to such a 
world federal government of a portion of 
their sovereignty sufficient to endow it with 
powers adequate to prevent war: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resoived by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Alabama favors the 
strengthening of the United Nations and 
transforming it into a federal world govern- 
ment, with powers to make and enforce laws 
to promote peace and full power to prevent 
war among nations; 

“That the secretary of the State of Ala- 
bama is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to Senators Lister HILL and 
JOHN J. SPARKMAN, and to Congressmen 
Frank W. BOYKIN, GEORGE M. Grant, GEORGE 
W. ANDREWS, Sam Hopss, ALBERT Raids, Ep- 
WARD DEGRAFFENREID, CARL ELLIOTT, ROBERT 
E. Jones, JR., and LAURIE C. BATTLE, and to 
the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of State. 

“Approved July 18, 1949.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

S. 450. A bill to amend the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1£38, as amended, by providing for 
the delegation of certain authority of the 
Administrator, and for other purposes; with 
amendmerts (Rept. No. 803); 

S. 2201, A bill amending section 2 of the 
act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), to pro- 
vide basic authority for the performance of 
certain functions and activities of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
795); 

S. 2240. A bill to authorize certain per- 
sonnel and former personnel of the United 
States Coast Guard and the United States 
Public Health Service to accept certain gifts 
tendered by foreign governments; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 796); 

H. R. 242. A bill to provide for the confer- 
ring of the degree of bachelor of science upon 
graduates of the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 797); 

H. R. 4829. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint Paul A. Smith as repre- 
sentative of the United States to the Coun- 
cil of the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization without affecting his status and 
perquisites as a commissioned officer of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 798); and 

H. R. 5365. A bill to provide for the trans- 
fer of the vessel Black Mallard to the State 
of Louisiana for the use and benefit of the 
department of wildlife and fisheries of such 
State; without amendment (Rept. No. 799). 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

H. R. 4406. A bill to provide for the settle- 
ment of certain claims of the Government of 
the United States on its own behalf and on 
behalf of American nationals against for- 
eign governments; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 800). 


SENATORIAL ELECTION CONTESTS IN 
MICHIGAN AND WEST VIRGINIA (S. 
REPTS. NO. 801 AND 802) 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, from the 

Committee on Rules and Administration, 

I report two original resolutions, and 
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I submit reports thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for their immediate con- 
sideration. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, could the 
Senator enlighten us as to the nature of 
the resolutions or reports? 

Mr. MYERS. I may say these are re- 
ports on the election contests in West 
Virginia and Michigan. They are unani- 
mous reports from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration and, rather 
than send them to the calendar, I 
thought we might be able to get imme- 
diate consideration of the reports and 
resolutions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, there is no 
objection so far as I personally am con- 
cerned, because I am a member of the 
committee that considered them, but 
there may be Senators who are not on 
the committee who would like a chance 
to take a look at them, and I think there- 
fore they should go to the calendar. 

Mr. MYERS. I have consulted with 
the minority leader, and I have con- 
sulted with several other Senators. I 
believe the Senator from California, a 
member of the subcommittee, is agree- 
able to having them considered at this 
moment. 

Mr. LODGE. If there is no desire that 
they go to the calendar, then I shall not 
demand it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should say they 
are unanimous reports both of the sub- 
committee and of the full Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

Mr. LODGE. I personally understood 
that to be the case, but I was speaking 
in the interest of Members who are not 
on the committee. If there is no demand, 
however, that they go to the calendar, 
then I certainly shall not object to hav- 
ing them taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the first resolution. 

The first resolution (S. Res. 141) was 
read as follows: 

Resolved, That Homer FERGUSON is hereby 
declared to be a duly elected Senator of the 
United States, from the State of Michigan, 
for the term of 6 years, commencing on the 
3d day of January 1949, and is entitled to 
be seated as such. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the next resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 142) was as 
follows: 

Resolved, That Hartry M. KILGORE is here- 
by declared to be a duly elected Senator of 
the United States, from the State of West 
Virginia, for the term of © years, commenc- 
ing on the 4th day of January 1947, and is 
entitled to be seated as such. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania whether, with the two resolutions, 
there are reports? 

Mr. MYERS. The reports are at- 
tached. 
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Mr. LODGE. So those reports are now 
publie property, are they not? 

Mr. MYERS. They are. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I hope 
the ladies and gentlemen of the press 
will give their attention to these reports, 
because, in addition to clearing com- 
pletely the two Senators in question, 
they contain facts regarding the ad- 
ministration of election laws in cer- 
tain parts of the country which should 
be of interest to the citizens of those 
States. 


REPORT OF PERSONNEL AND FUNDS BY 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 123, 
Eightieth Congress, first session, the fol- 
lowing report was received by the Secre- 
tary of the Senate: 

JuLy 9, 1949. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMIN- 

ISTRATION—SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES 

AND ELECTIONS 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 
1, 1949, to June 30, 1949, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Rate of 


N d fessi apa 
ame and profession salary 
1 — 257 received 
Arthur Ri — chief investigator, 
Mn Re YI ee $6, 687.78) $445. 84 
one D. “Garriga, investigator, 
Feb. 1 (88.529. 08) 6, 025. 66) 2, 489. 95 
hare harch, asia clerk, Mar. 1 


3, 542. 74) 1,328, 49 


— O bene 4,122.09} 400. 75 
Kelso Elliot, assistant counsel, off 

F 8. 669. 10| 2, 189. 68 
Edward K. Fitzgerald, investigator, 

L REN | SEES 5 EPR Eg ited 6, 025. 66) 2, 108. 94 
Mary S Green, assistant clerk, off 

GIN: Siaa a 4. 122. 00% 343. 50 
Janet M. Hartzell, stenographer, 

Mar. 3 to June 30 3, 625. 51| 1, 188. 34 
= Johnson, clerk to sub- 


6, 687. 78) 3, 343. 86 
7, 010. 05) 3, 340, 94 
Joseph, 5 "Langan, estigator, 


INEEN A 6,025.66| 401. 70 

5 sgh, investigator, Feb. 
77 7, 484. 00 2, 887. 20 

Joseph V. a ae investigator, 
Jan. 1 to Feb eee 6,025.66) 783. 19 

re 8 Jan. 
—: . E 5. 280. 70% 348. 60 


van a Orme, secretary ($3,542.74). 


4, 122. 09| 1, 964. 44 
~ 53 stenographer, Feb. 


3, 542. 74| 1,348. 17 
8, 511. 09] 2, 624.37 
6, 025. 66} 2,331.33 
5 529.08] 368. 59 


4 to Jun 

Garey shiita, chief investigator, 
Jan, 24 t. 1 0 . 
E Stil, Je — May 
wiam E. 5. Reed, investigator, 
Cy Soy SS ee ane Sees 
Drew. T. — 
June 1 to 80 (must Syne — for 


ER 8, 669. 10 722. 42 
Funds authorized or a propriated for com- 
mittee expenditure, ce Jan. 1, 1049. . $65, 063.00 
Amount expended (salaries, $31,660.30; ex- 
penses, $5,769.20), total — 37, 300. 50 


Balance unexpended—— 27, 693. 50 
FRANCIS J. MYERS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. 
Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 
Grace E. JOHNSON, 
Clerk. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
oi the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, whicn were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports were 
submitted: 

By Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia: 

Edith H. Cockrill, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be judge of the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia, to fill a new position. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

Two hundred and thirty-nine postmasters. 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
0). Foreign Relations: 

Executive D, Eightieth Congress, second 
session, a consular convention between the 
United States and Costa Rica, signed at San 
Jose on January 12, 1942 (Ex. Rept. No. 12). 
CONVENTIONS WITH NORWAY RELATING 

TO DOUBLE TAXATION—REMOVAL OF 

INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the injunction of secrecy be 
removed from Executive Q, Eighty-first 
Congress, first session, a convention be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Norway for the avoidance of double tax- 
ation and the prevention of fiscal evasion 
with respect to taxes on income, signed 
at Washington on June 13, 1949, and Ex- 
ecutive R, Eighty-first Congress, first 
session, a convention between the United 
States of America and Norway for the 
avoidance of double taxation .and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect 
to taxes on estates and inheritances, 
signed at Washington on June 13, 1949, 
and thai the conventions, together with 
the President’s messages be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
that the Fresident's messages be print- 
ed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the injunction of secrecy 
will be removed, and the conventions, 
together with the President’s messages, 
will be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, end the messages 
from the President will be printed in 
the Recorp. The Chair hears no ob- 
jection. 

The messages from the President are 
as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith the convention be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Norway for the avoidance of double taxa- 
tion and the prevention of fiscal evasion 
with respect to taxes on income, signed 
at Washington on June 13, 1949. 

I also transmit for the information of 
the Senate the report by the Secretary of 
State with respect to the convention, to- 
gether with the explanatory memoran- 
dum enclosed therewith, 
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The convention has the approval of the 
Department of State and the Treasury 
Department. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THe WHITE HoUsE, July 28, 1949. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State, with enclosed memoran- 
dum; (2) convention with Norway, 
signed June 13, 1949, relating to taxes on 
income.) 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I 
transmit herewith the convention be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Norway for the avoidance of double tax- 
ation and the prevention of fiscal evasion 
with respect to taxes on estates and in- 
heritances, signed at Washington on 
June 13, 1949. 

I also transmit for the information of 
the Senate the report by the Secretary of 
State with respect to the convention, to- 
gether with the explanatory memoran- 
dum enclosed therewith. 

The convention has the approval of the 
Department of State and the Treasury 
Department. 

HARRY S. TRUMAN. 

The WHITE House, July 28, 1949. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State, with enclosed memoran- 
dum; (2) convention with Norway, 
signed June 13, 1949, relating to taxes on 
estates and inheritances.) 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 2342. A bill to discharge a fiduciary ob- 
ligation to Iran; to the Committee on. For- 
eign Relations. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

S. 2343. A bill for the relief of Andreas 
e e to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(Mr. MAYBANK introduced Senate bill 
2344, to amend the Reconstruction Pinance 
Corporation Act, as amended, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION ACT 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act. 

This legislation has been discussed with 
the chairman of the subcommittee and 
Officials of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and hearings will be held 
are Tuesday morning, August 2, at 
10:30. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
planatory statement by me of the bill be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and, without objection, the ex- 
planatory statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2344) to amend the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act, 
as amended, introduced by Mr. MAYBANK, 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
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to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 
The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. MAYBANK is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAYBANK 


I have today introduced a bill to amend 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
as amended. 

In his Midyear Economic Report to the 
Congress of July 11, 1949, the President rec- 
ommended the enactment of legislation to 
extend the maximum time limit now fixed 
by law on the maturity of loans to business 
made by the RFC in order to permit the 
Corporation to extend financial assistance to 
business ventures which are economically 
sound and urgently needed in an expanding 
economy, but which require long periods of 
time to develop and produce earnings that 
will permit orderly amortization of debt. 

Section 1 of the bill which I have intro- 
duced will effectuate the President's recom- 
mendation by repealing the various maturity 
limitations now provided in section 4 (b) (2) 
of the RFC Act. This will leave the question 
of maturities to the sound discretion of the 
Board of Directors of the RFC, to be de- 
termined in the light of the circumstances 
of the particular case in the same manner 
as the Board determines the other specific 
terms and conditions with which the bor- 
rower must comply. Prior to 1947, there were 
no statutory limitations on the maturity 
of RFC business loans or loans to aid in the 
financing of public projects and experience 
has indicated the desirability of restoring 
to the Corporation its former flexibility in 
this regard. 

The present RFC Act, in section 4 (c), im- 
poses a limitation of $2,500,000,000, on the 
total amount of investments, loans, pur- 
chases, and commitments made subsequent 
to June 30, 1947, pursuant to section 4, which 
the Corporation may have outstanding at 
any one time. Section 4 (c) also imposes a 
limitation of $200,000,000 on loans for the 
construction of public projects such as 
bridges, tunnels, turnpikes, drainage and ir- 
rigation works, waterworks, sewage-treat- 
ment plants, port-development projects, etc. 

Section 2 of the bill which I have intro- 

duced amends section 4 (c) in several re- 
spects. First, it makes the limitation ap- 
plicable to all loans made and securities and 
obligations purchased by the RFC, whether 
such loans and purchases are made pursu- 
ant to section 4 of the RFC Act or pursu- 
ant to other provisions of law. Second, the 
limitation would include outstanding loans 
which were made prior to June 30,1947. The 
limitation does not now apply to such loans, 
which aggregate approximately $1,100,000,000. 
Third, the specific limitation of $200,000,000 
on loans for the construction of public proj- 
ects would be eliminated. While this limi- 
tation on public-project loans seemed rea- 
sonable when it was imposed, recent develop- 
ments indicate that it should be removed lest 
it serve as an arbitrary barrier to the exten- 
sion of financial assistance for the construc- 
tion of worth while, carefully planned proj- 
ects which are urgently needed throughout 
the country and which would strengthen 
our entire economy. Fourth, the over-all 
limitation would be fixed at $5,000,000,000, 
which would apply to all business loans, in- 
cluding railroad loans, public-project loans, 
assistance to financial institutions, secondary 
market operations through the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, and catastrophe 
loan3. This limitation would not apply to 
loans or advances which the Corporation is 
directed to make; for example, the temporary 
$1,000,000,000 advance recently made to ECA 
pursuant to the direction of Congress, as 
provided in section 114 of the Economic Co- 
Operation Act of 1948, as amended. 

This bill will have the effect of permitting 
greater flexibility in the lending activities of 
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the RFC, and will provide the Corporation 
with adequate lending authority to carry out 
its basic purposes of assisting in the main- 
tenance of economic stability and the pro- 
motion of maximum employment and pro- 
duction. In addition, the broadening of the 
section 4 (c) limitation to include loans made 
prior to as well as subsequent to June 30, 
1947, will serve the desirable purpose of en- 
abling the Corporation to simplify its ac- 
counting and auditing procedures in con- 
nection with the limitation. 
PAY, ETC., OF MEMBERS OF ARMED SERV- 
ICES AND OTHER SERVICES—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 5007) to provide 
pay, allowances, and physical disability 
retirement for members of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Pub- 
lic Health Service, the Reserve com- 
ponents thereof, the National Guard, 
and the Air National Guard, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR NATIONAL MILI- 
TARY ESTABLISHMENT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. HUNT submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 4146) making appropriations 
for the National Security Council, the 
National Security Resources Board, and 
for military functions administered by 
the National Military Establishment for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


INCREASED RATES OF COMPENSATION 
OF CERTAIN HEADS OF EXECUTIVE DE- 
PARTMENTS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference two 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
me to the bill (S. 498) to increase rates 
of compensation of the heads and as- 
sistant heads of executive departments 
and independent agencies, and I request 
that they be printed and lie on the table 
for consideration of the Senate at the 
time when the bill is brought up for vote. 

In order that Members of the Senate 
may be informed of the facts under- 
lying the amendments, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a 
brief statement by me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table; and, without ob- 
jection, the statement presented by the 
Senator from Maryland will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
O'Conor is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR O'CONOR 

The general counsel for the Department of 
the Treasury, by statute the chief legal officer 
of that Department, is a Presidential ap- 
pointee subject to confirmation by the Sen- 
ate. In addition to being charged with the 
supervision of all the legal activities of the 
Treasury Department, he is authorized by 
statute and Executive order to act as Secre- 
tary, in the absence of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to the same extent as an Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The assistant general counsel for the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue (popularly known 
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as the chief counsel of the Bureau) is also 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The salary for 
each of these positions is $10,330 per annum. 

The general counsel of the Department is 
charged with the supervision and coordina- 
tion of one of the largest legal staffs of the 
Government, dealing with most important 
functions in the domestic and international 
fiscal and economic fields and related admin- 
istrative and enforcement activities. There 
are over 500 lawyers under his general super- 
vision in all the various branches and activi- 
ties of the Treasury Department. These in- 
clude such administrative units as the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, the Bureau of 
Customs, Coast Guard, Office of International 
Finance, Bureau of Public Debt, and Comp- 
troller of the Currency, as well as the many 
other activities of the Treasury Department. 

The chief counsel of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue is charged with all the legal 
problems attendant upon the collection of 
over $40,000,000,000 annually in revenues. 
Fair and effective administration of our 
complex tax laws places upon his shoulders 
a responsibility in this field second only to 
that of the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue. By statute he is charged with direct 
responsibility for the supervision and co- 
ordination of a staff of over 400 lawyers in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, located in 
Washington and in many field offices 
throughout the country. 

The responsibilities of the general coun- 
sel of the Treasury Department and the 
chie counsel of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue are acknowledged as being among 
the greatest of any of the legal offices of the 
Government, requiring for effective admin- 
istration a degree of technical competence 
and administrative ability greater than 
most any of the professional positions in 
the private practice of law which bring per- 
sonal recompense many times over the $10,- 
000 salaries now awarded those positions. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolutions 
were each read twice by their titles, and 
referred, as indicated: 

H. R. 3829. An act to provide assistance for 
local school agencies in providing educa- 
tional opportunities for children on Fed- 
eral reservations or in defense areas, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

H. J. Res. 327. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for control of emer- 
gency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases; 
and 

H. J. Res. 329. Joint resolution amending 
an act making temporary appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1950, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


ALLEGED INVASION OF SOVEREIGN 
RIGHTS BY REGULATION OF MONEY 
SPENT ABROAD—ARTICLE FROM NEW 
YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 


[Mr. KEM asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Sovereign Rights Not Necessarily Invaded 
if We Have Say on How Much Is Spent 
Abroad,” written by Ralph Hendershot and 
published in the New York World-Telegram 
of July 27, 1949, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL CARE PLAN— 
REPORT BY JOHN G. HILL 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a report en- 
titled “Has Britain Shown That Health In- 
surance Can Work?”, written by John G. 
Hill, director of research, health and wel- 
fare council of Philadelphia, Pa., which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 
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SPEECHES BEFORE AMERICANS FOR 
DEMOCRATIC ACTION, FULL EMPLOY- 
MENT CONFERENCE 
Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a series of 

speeches delivered before the Americans for 

Democratic Action, Full Employment Con- 

ference, held in Washington, D. C., on July 

19, 1949, together with a resolution adopted 

at that conference, which appear in the 

Appendix.] 

THE EXCISE TAX ON FURS 
Mr. O'CONOR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter re- 
ceived by him from Mr. Alfred A. Greenhood, 
of Baltimore, Md., relative to the excise tax 
on furs, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR CON- 
TROL OF EMERGENCY OUTBREAKS OF 
INSECTS AND PLANT DISEASES 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
House has passed House Joint Resolution 
327, making an additional appropriation 
for control of emergency outbreaks of 
insects and plant diseases. The joint 
resolution makes provision for an addi- 
tional appropriation for control of grass- 
hoppers. The joint resolution came to 
the Senate from the House a short time 
ago. The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee has considered the joint resolu- 
tion and, at the request of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, has increased the 
amount carried in the measure from 
$1,500,000. to $3,500,000. 

Inow report the joint resolution favor- 
ably from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, with an amendment, to strike $1,- 
500 000 and insert $3,500,000, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 794) thereon. 

By reason of the urgency of the 
situation, I now ask unanimous consent 
that the House joint resolution, which 
has just been reported from the com- 
mittee be immediately considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

Mr. WHERRY. If I correctly under- 
stand, this is the so-called emergency 
grasshopper relief bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is. 

Mr. WHERRY. The House has passed 
the joint resolution and it came to the 
Senate, and was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and reported 
from the committee with an amend- 
ment; and by reason of the emergency 
of the situation, and the need for addi- 
tional money, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions is asking for immediate considera- 
tion? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr, McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I want to commend the 
Committee on Appropriations for its 
prompt action on the measure and to en- 
dorse the request of the chairman for 
immediate consideration. I do not know 
what the situation is in other States 
with respect to the grasshopper pest, but, 
insofar as my State of Illinois is con- 
cerned, the situation is very serious. I 
am very happy that the Senate commit- 
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tee has taken action to increase the 
amount for the control of this pest. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, and I express the hope 
that the joint resolution may be con- 
sidered immediately and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 327) making an addi- 
tional appropriation for control of emer- 
gency outbreaks of insects and plant dis- 
eases, Which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with an 
amendment on page 1, line 9, after the 
word “diseases”, to strike out “$1,500,- 
000” and insert “$3,500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
insist on its amendment, ask a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Sénate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. McKeEt- 
LAR, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. THomas of Okla- 
homa, Mr. McCarran, Mr. O'MAHONEY, 
Mr. Gurney, Mr. Cordon, and Mr. 
Young conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


FOREIGN-AID APPROPRIATIONS—NOTICE 
OF MOTION TO RECONSIDER VOTE 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
page 10278 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of yesterday appears the vote by which 
the Senate did not sustain the ruling of 
the Chair. The Recor will show that I 
voted on the prevailing side. At this 
time I serve notice that I shall move to 
reconsider the vote by which the ruling 
of the Chair was not sustained. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—COM- 
MENTS ON HOOVER COMMISSION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor at this point 
as a part of my remarks a statement 
which I have prepared, including com- 
ments by the Department of Commerce 
on the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions as they affect that Department. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 
TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
Senator JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, chairman of 

the Senate Committee on Expenditures in 

the Executive Departments, released today a 

summary of a 70-page report compiled by 

thhe Department of Commerce, strongly en- 
dorsing recommendations of the Hoover 

Commission which affect that Department. 
The report is in general agreement with 

the lover Commission objective of em- 

bracing all of the activities of the Federal 

Government relating to the development of 

industry, transportation, and commerce 
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within the Department of Commerce. The 
Secretary of Commerce, in submitting the 
report, stated that such proposal is “in ac- 
cord with sound principles of Federal or- 
ganization and would lead to the many im- 
provements which would come from a major 
grouping of similar functions and purposes, 

* © It is in line with the original pur- 
poses laid down by the Congress at the time 
the Department was created.” 

The report is divided into seven basic 
categories, transportation, the merchant 
marine, civil aviation, highway transporta- 
tion, railroad transportation, commercial 
fisheries, and departmental management. 

Commenting on the proposed consolida- 
tion of most of the nonregulatory transporta- 
tion functions in the Department, the report 
concurs with the findings of the Hoover Com- 
mission, stating that: 

“Adoption of the general program ad- 
vanced by ths Commission would result in a 
far greater degree of unity both in policy 
formulation and in the administration of 
transportation functions that exists at the 
present time. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that in our judgment the complete 
adoption of the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations would not automatically result 
in completely unified national transporta- 
tion policy. 

“+ + + In the absence of any proposal 
for a separate Department of Transporta- 
tion we are also inclined to believe that the 
Department of Commerce probably repre- 
sents the most appropriate*agency for the 
location of these functions. This Depart- 
ment has as one of its major purposes the 
mandate to foster and promote the domestic 
and foreign commerce of the United States. 
In carrying out this legislative mandate the 
Department already engages in a variety of 
transportation activities and is at the same 
time analyzing the entire transportation 
system of the country from the standpoint 
of determining how well it meets the needs 
of commerce. These existing activities are 
certainly closely related to the over-all plan- 
ning and programing functions which the 
Hoover Commission considers essential ac- 
tivities for the enlarged Department of Com- 
merce which it proposes.” 

The report cites but one exception, that 
of the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics which transfer the Department be- 
lieves cannot be sustained on logical grounds. 
The Secretary stated that Inasmuch as almost 
all of the research now conducted by the 
NACA is for military purposes, and since it 
is unlikely that any future work will have 
civilian air transport application, there seems 
little reason to transfer this organization to 
the Department. The suggestion is also 
made that further study be given the problem 
of organizing Federal scientific research be- 
fore any change is made in the current 
status of the NACA. 

The Department opposes a portion of the 
recommendation which leaves with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board a review function over 
the promulgation of air-safety regulations. 
The Department feels that these functions 
should be transferred to the Department in 
their entirety in order that the possibility 
of overlapping be reduced, commenting as 
follows: 

“The Department is of the opinion that 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration is the 
proper agency to promulgate air-safety regu- 
lations. It has a large and well-qualified 
technical staif stationed throughout the 
United States, its territories and possessions. 
The staff is in everyday contact with all 
phases of the industry, is familiar with all 
types of operating problems, and is currently 
dealing with the latest technical develop- 
ments in the field. This specialized, current, 
and practical knowledge would make it pos- 
sible for the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion to promulgate workable, e and 
timely air-safety regulations. * N 
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The Department expresses apprehension 
relative to the adoption of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations dealing with sub- 
sidies, but, in connection with the proposed 
concentration of over-all route programs for 
air, land, and water transportation, pro- 
poses to “perform a critical evaluation cf all 
promotional activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to evolve a balanced program.” In 
summing up its position, the Department 
states: 

“Entrusting the general planning and pro- 
graming function to the Department is de- 
sirable, but fulfillment of these functions 
probably would involve difficulties with the 
regulatory commissions so long as the grant- 
ing of shipping subsidies is left in the hands 
of the Maritime Commission and the granting 
of airline subsidies is left to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. * * * While the Depart- 
ment is willing to accept the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission and appear 
before the regulatory agencies in support of 
the general plans and programs which it 
evolves, it would like to point out that there 
would not necessarily result a unified and 
coordinated program with respect to the 
granting of subsidies. The regulatory com- 
missions might in general follow policies 
which were in substantial accord with the 
program suggested by the Department, but 
it is equally possible that they might adopt 
quite diffesent and conflicting policies. As 
a result the prospects of achieving a balanced 
promotional program are greatly diminished 
and the possibility of difficulties between the 
Department and the regulatory commissions 
is enhanced. In fact, there might develop 
sharp conflicts of view between the Depart- 
ment supporting a balanced transportation 
program and the individual regulatory com- 
missions adopting policies calculated to favor 
the particular area of transport over which 
they have jurisdiction.” 

The transfer of the Coast Guard, the busi- 
ness operations of the Maritime Commission, 
and the marine functions of the Bureau of 
Customs to the Department of Commerce is 
supported. The following extract from the 
report indicates the Department's views: 

“Close relationships with units already in 
the Department or proposed for transfer to 
the Department lend support to the view 
that the Coast Guard might appropriately be 
lodged in the Department, In reaching this 
decision we recognize that the Coast Guard 
performs some auxiliary activities of value to 
the Treasury Department, and stands in 
readiness to perform a variety of functions 
for the Military Establishment in time of 
war. Since the bulk of the Coast Guard's 
activities, however, have a close and inti- 
mate connection with transportation it ap- 
pears preferable to place that agency with 
other transportation organizations rather 
than to leave it in the Treasury Department 
or to transfer it to the National Military Es- 
tablishment. So long as the organization of 
the Coast Guard is maintained substantially 
without change, a transfer during time of 
war to the National Military Establishment 
could be effected without difficulty. * * „% 

The Department agrees with the Hoover 
Commission that most of the functions now 
supervised by the Maritime Commission are 
of the character for which unified adminis- 
tration and direction is desirable, comment- 
ing on the proposed transfer, as follows: 

“The various operating functions, in par- 
ticular those in connection with the huge 
Government-owned fleet, can certainly be 
administered to greater advantage by a sin- 
gle administrator than by a board, The De- 
partment thinks that these functions might 
well be placed within the jurisdiction of the 
over-all transportation agency of the Gov- 
ernment, The same conclusion applies to 
the training functions of the Commission 
and this conclusion is ctrengthened if, as is 
also proposed, the activities of the Coast 
Guard be transferred to the Department, 
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This follows since there should be a close 
relationship between the training of seafar- 
ing personnel conducted by the Commission 
and the maintenance of employment stand- 
ards for this personnel by the Coast Guard.” 

The Department likewise supports the rec- 
ommendation for a study of the marine 
functions of the Bureau of Customs with a 
view to consolidation with other marine 
functions within the Department, as fol- 
lows: 

“A preliminary review of the activities of 
the Bureau of Customs suggests the possibil- 
ity that certain of the functions which it 
performs might be consolidated with either 
those of the Coast Guard or with the func- 
tions transierred from the Maritime Com- 
mission. The Department is inclined to be- 
lieve that the section of marine administra- 
tion, the section of admeasurement, and the 
section of publications and documents might 
be transferred in whole or in part without 
any serious interference with the basic work 
of the Bureau of Customs, Accordingly, we 
endorse the idea of having a study made by 
an impartial group, such as the Bureau of the 
Budget, with a view to determining which, if 
any, of these functions appropriately belong 
in the new transportation organization.” 

The recommendation which would create 
within the Department a Bureau of High- 
way Transportation, to be composed of the 
Public Roads Administration and the motor 
carrier safety functions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is endorsed, as 
follows: 

“The basic activity of the Public Roads 
Administration—sponsoring the development 
of an adequate system of public roads 
through a Federal grant-in-aid program— 
is parallel to the major activities of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration; that is 
sponsoring and promoting the development 
of an adequate system of airports through 
a grant-in-aid program and the actual es- 
tablishment of airway facilities. The De- 
partment is convinced that it is desirable 
to group these related promotional activi- 
ties under unified policy and budgetary con- 
trols and accordingly agrees with the rec- 
ommendation of the Hoover Commission 
that the Public Roads Administration be 
lodged in the Department. è It 
might also be noted that safety work in 
the motor-transport field has virtually 
no connection with the basic task of eco- 
nomic regulation entrusted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Accordingly, 
this function could be transferred from the 
Commission without interfering with the 
Commission’s normal operations.” 

The Department also supports the crea- 
tion of a new Bureau of Railroad Trans- 
portation composed of the railway safety 
functions, the car-service functions, the 
railroad-consolidation-planning functions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the Office of Defense Transportation. Its 
conclusions are as follows: 

“Preparation of a basic consolidation plan 
might well be entrusted to the Department, 
which has over-all responsibility for na- 
tional transportation programing, and which 
has particular responsibility for planning 
route patterns for land, air, and water 
transport. Since these responsibilities have 
been recommended for the Department and 
since the Department has already agreed 
that it represents the most appropriate 
agency for the centralized coordination of 
these planning functions, the Department 
also believes that it should have the initial 
responsibility for planning railroad consol- 
idations,” 

The Department agrees that a consider- 
able part of the fisheries functions has to 
do directly with commercial operation and 
international agreements, but points out 
that it is difficult to distinguish between 
the commercial aspects of these activities 
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and the conservation aspects, and suggests 
that further study of the Government fish- 
ery activities is necessary before these func- 
tions are separated. 

In a chapter on Program and Organization 
for Commodity Research the Commission 
goes into considerable detail relative to the 
present program of the Department in which 
it states that it recognizes the need for 
commodity studies by other agencies (as 
recommended by the Hoover Commission task 
force report), und concludes that when con- 
sideration is given to all factors involved in 
commodity problems, it is not desirable to 
have them centralized in one agency due to 
the basic pattern of the Government and 
the statutory authority of existing agencies 
which would make it impossible to find per- 
sonnel with a knowledge of all factors in- 
volved. It concludes that, a departmental 
committee would make a positive contribu- 
tion only as sparked by forceful Bureau of 
the Budget leadership through the exercise 
of its budget responsibility and authority 
in order to control the functions to be per- 
formed by the commodity staffs in each 
agency, and states that planning will begin 
immediately on how most efficiently to 
achieve the goal suggested by the Commis- 
sion. 

The Department report also includes com- 
plete discussions relative to the Foreign Af- 
fairs role and relationships of the Depart- 
ment (ch. VIII), in which it comments on 
certain recommendations contained in the 
Hoover Commission report on foreign affairs, 
and in chapter IX, on Program and Organi- 
zation of the Department's Field Service, 
submitting detailed account of its field office 
operations and comments specifically relat- 
ing to the task force reports on Federal Field 
Services, pointing up certain conflicts be- 
tween task force yeports of the final report 
of the Hoover Commission relative to the 
redistribution of personnel and the closing 
down of some of the field offices. 

Chapters X and XI give specific details 
on Organization for Departmental Manage- 
ment and Proposed Organization Structure 
of the Department, covering 17 pages of the 
over-all report. 

Concluding the report on departmental 
management, the Department strongly sup- 
ports recommendations having to do with 
strengthening the authority of the Secre- 
tary to determine the precise use and 
assignments of his assistants, but takes 
exception to the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendation that the activities of the Depart- 
ment be grouped into two broad categories, 
transportation and industrial and commer- 
cial activities. The Department contends 
that this proposal oversimplifies the ad- 
ministrative and policy problems inherent 
in managing an organization of this type, 
and that it would be more desirable to 
organize and staff the Department with 
Bureau chiefs responsible for each of the 
major operating functions. The Secretary 
suggests the creation of four assistant sece- 
taries, one for each of the areas of trans- 
portation, international activities, domestic 
economy, and scientific and technical serv- 
ices, and reiterates that, regardless of the 
necessity for modification of the top manage- 
ment organization of the departments, the 
Secretary should always remain free to de- 
termine his own organization pattern and 
personnel assignments. 

The remainder of the report (ch. XII) 
includes Comments on Recommendations 
in Other Hoover Commission Reports in 
which is incorporated discussions relative 
to the Department's relationships with, and 
the effect the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations would have upon, the Depart- 
ment’s contacts with the National Security 
Resources Board, National Security Council, 
and other agencies. This section of the 
report also includes analyses of Federal 
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statistical activities, the transfer of CAA 
construction activities, coordination and 
strengthening of Federal scientific research, 
interdepartmental and over-all coordination, 
industrial advisory committees, and relations 
with the Export-Import Bank, and the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

The summary of the views of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce follows: 


“SUMMARY OF THE VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE ON THE REPORT OF THE HOOVER 
COMMISSION CONCERNING THE DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE 


“INTRODUCTION 


“The Department of Commerce concurs, as 
a matter of principle, with the objective of the 
recommendations contained in the Hoover 
Commission report on the Department of 
Commerce to the effect that this Depart- 
ment should embrace the activities of the 
Government in the development of indus- 
try, transportation, and commerce. This ob- 
jective is in accord with sound principles of 
Federal organization and would lead to the 
many improvements which would come from 
a major grouping of similar functions and 
purposes. Furthermore, it is in line with the 
original purposes laid down by the Congress 
at the time the Department was created. 


“ADVISABILITY OF PROPOSED CONSOLIDATION OF 
TRANSPORTATION FUNCTIONS 


“In its analysis of the present transporta- 
tion activities of the Federal Government, 
the Hoover Commission reached a number of 
conclusions which served as the basis for its 
recommendation that most of the nonregu- 
latory transportation functions should be 
consolidated in the Department of Com- 
merce, Two essential points were drawn 
from these conclusions, namely, the need 
for a consistent and unified policy with re- 
spect to transportation And the need for 
unified implementation. and administration 
of transportation activities which the Gov- 
ernment has decided to perform. 

“A substantial share of the Government's 
nonregulatory transportation functions is 
already performed by the Department of 
Commerce and we are in agreement with the 
general findings and recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission which would consoli- 
date all, or nearly all, such activities in this 
Department. 

“The one major exception is that proposing 
the transfer of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics to the Department, 
as we do not believe this proposal can be 
sustained on logical grounds. We also op- 
pose that portion of the recommendation 
which leaves with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board a review function over the promul- 
gation of air-safety regulations and suggest 
that consideration be given to enlarging the 
safety-regulation power to be transferred so 
as to vest final authority in the Department. 
In addition, we believe that a more unified 
and coordinated program with respect to the 
granting of subsidies to the transportation 
services would result from transferring this 
function to the Department. 

“With these few exceptions, we are in 
thorough agreement with the underlying 
purpose of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. We believe with the Commission that 
implementation of the recommendations 
would result in the provision and promotion 
of total transportation requirements to meet 
the expanding needs of commerce and the 
national defense at a minimum cost to the 
taxpayer. Immense strains have been put 
upon our transportation facilities in recent 
years and will be again in the event of war. 
Military transportation requirements must 
be integrated with civilian needs. Wartime 
transportation requirements must therefore 
be carefully calculated, taking into consider- 
ation the probability that their disruption 
would be a primary objective of any poten- 
tial aggressor. These vital considerations 
point clearly to the urgent need for coor- 
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dinated planning, promotion and adminis- 
tration of our transportation functions. 


“PROPOSALS CONCERNING THE MERCHANT MARINE 


“The Hoover Commission proposals to 
transfer the Coast Guard, the business oper- 
ations of the Maritime Commission and the 
marine functions of the Bureau of Customs 
to the Department of Commerce have the 
support of the Department. There are al- 
ready many areas of contact and cooperation 
between the constituent agencies of this De- 
partment and the agencies proposed for 
transfer. The transfer would enhance these 
relationships and make for the maximum 
degree of unity in the formulation of marine 
transport policy and in the administration 
of marine transport functions, 

“The various operating functions of the 
Maritime Commission, and particularly 
those in connection with the huge Govern- 
ment-owned fleet, should be placed within 
the jurisdiction of the over-all transporta- 
tion agency of the Government. The same 
conclusion applies to the training functions 
of the Commission and this conclusion is 
strengthened by the proposal to transfer the 
activities of the Coast Guard to this De- 
partment, since there should be a close re- 
lationship between the training of seafaring 
personnel by the Commission and the main- 
tenance of employment standards for this 
personnel by the Coast Guard. 

“Nearly all of the activities of the Coast 
Guard now concern marine or aviation safe- 
ty. It is our belief that the purposes of the 
Commission report, unified policy and admin- 
istration, can be more nearly achieved in the 
safety fleld than in any other functional 
area pertaining to the over-all transporta- 
tion activity of the Government, except that 
of mobilization planning. To this end we 
support transfer of the Coast Guard to the 
Department, but believe that the organiza- 
tion should be maintained substantially 
without change in order that a transfer to 
the National Military Establishment in time 
of war could be effected without difficulty. 

“The Department is inclined to believe that 
certain of the functions of the Bureau of 
Customs might be consolidated with other 
marine functions proposed for transfer to 
the Department. We endorse the idea of 
having a study made by an impartial group, 
such as the Bureau of the Budget, to de- 
termine which, if any, of these functions be- 
long in the new transportation organization. 


“PROPOSALS CONCERNING CIVIL AVIATION 


“The Commission proposed the establish- 
ment within the Department of a Bureau of 
Civil Aviation which would include the 
present activities of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration together with some addi- 
tional safety functions now performed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, The new bureau 
would also include the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics which would lose 
its independent status. In contrast to most 
of the other recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission, the Department believes those 
concerning aviation require some qualifica- 
tion. 

“We take particular exception to the pro- 
posal to transfer the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics to the Department. 
Virtually all the research now conducted by 
the committee is for military purposes, and 
it appears unlikely that work to be under- 
taken in the near future will have direct 
application for civilian transport purposes. 
For this and other reasons we suggest that 
further study be given to the entire problem 
of organizing Federal scientific research be- 
fore any change is made in the independent 
status of the committee, 

“We also believe that the function of 
promulgating e'r-safety regulations should 
be transferred to the Department in its en- 
tirety and that the function of investigating 
major aircraft accidents, left with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, should be clearly defined 
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to reduce possible overlapping of responsibil- 
ity to the smallest possible area. Likewise, 
we believe the transfer of the subsidy grant- 
ing power to this Department should be 
considered. 


“PROPOSALS CONCERNING HIGHWAY 
TRANSPORTATION 


“The Commission suggested the creation 
within the Department oi a Bureau of High- 
way Transportation, which would encompass 
the Public Roads Administration and the 
motor carrier safety functions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 

“The basic purpose of the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration is the promotion and develop- 
ment of a better highway system. Its pro- 
gram is entirely administrative and promo- 
tional in character and its activities are ob- 
viously transportation functions which 
should be grouped with related activities in 
other fields of transport. 

“The motor carrier safety functions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are also 
of an administrative or promotional nature 
and might well be placed under unified ad- 
ministrative control. The effect of this 
transfer, together with other proposals made 
by the Commission, would concentrate in 
this Department nearly all the transporta- 
tion safety activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


“PROPOSALS CONCERNING RA§LROAD 
TRANSPORTATION 


“It was proposed by the Commission that 
the railway safety functions, the car service 
functions, and the railroad consolidation 
planning functions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, together with the func- 
tions of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, be transferred to the Department of 
Commerce to a new Bureau of Railroad 
Transportation. 

“The proposal to transfer the railway safety 
functions is similar to the proposal to trans- 
fer the motor carrier safety functions. The 
Department believes these functions can be 
performed with greater efficiency under an 
over-all transportation agency such as the 
Department of Commerce would be under the 
proposals, 

“The Department assumes that the pro- 
posed transfer of the car service functions 
would be restricted to activities concerning 
the maximum utilization of equipment and 
would not include control over questions of 
discrimination between shippers which is 
quasi-judicial in character and presumably 
should be left under the control of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The utiliza- 
tion functions belong with the functions of 
the Office of Defense Transportation and 
should be transferred to the department. 

“There has been little activity in the rail- 
road consolidation planning field for a num- 
ber of years. Consequently, this recommen- 
dation involves a re-creation in the depart- 
ment of a function which formerly repre- 
sented one of the continuing functions of 
the Commission. This proposal should be 
approved if other transportation functions 
are transferred to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

“The basic functions performed by the 
Office of Defense Transportation appropriate- 
ly belong in the general transportation frame- 
work and should most logically be placed in 
the Department having the primary concern 
for assuring that sufficient transportation 
equipment and facilities are available to meet 
the needs of commerce. 

“PROPOSED TRANSFER OF DIVISION OF COMMERCIAL 
FISHERIES $ 

“A considerable part of the fishery func- 
tions has to do directly with commercial 
operations and international agreements and 
is clearly related to the work of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

“Important as the directly commercial 
operations are, it is extremely difficult to dis- 
tinguish between these activities and those 
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bearing upon conservation programs. Be- 
cause of this, we feel that further study of 
the Government’s fishery activities is re- 
quired to determine whether the commercial 
operations are separable and whether there 
are distinct advantages of separation. If so, 
we would be in agreement with their trans- 
fer to the Department. 


“ORGANIZATION FOR DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 


“The Commission recommended that the 
present positions of Under Secretary and two 
Assistant Secretaries be retained in the De- 
partment and that an Administrative Assist- 
ant Secretary be added. We agree on the ad- 
visability of establishing this latter position. 
The duties of these officers would be assigned 

* by the Secretary who, it is also recommended, 
should have explicit authority from Congress 
to organize and control his organization. 

“We should like to emphasize this recom- 
mendation for organization flexibility as made 
in the report on the Department of Com- 
merce and affirmed in the report on general 
management of the executive branch. This 
clear authority of the Secretary to determine 
the precise use and assignments of his assist- 
ants is indispensable to sound departmental 
management. 

“The report further proposed that the 
operations of the Departmen’ be grouped 
into two broad services for each which 
there would be an Assistant Secretary—one 
for transportation, and one for industrial : nd 
commercial activities. This proposal, we feel, 
oversimplifies and does not adequately meet 
the administrative and policy problems in- 
herent’ in managing an organization with as 
great a functional diversification as would 
exist in the proposed and enlarged Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

“We believe that the Department should be 
so organized and staffed that the major op- 
erating functions are carried on by the bu- 
reau chiefs and that these officers should, at 
least for formal purposes, be considered as 
being ultimately responsible directly to the 
Secretary. Under this concept, the Under 
Secretary, as chief deputy, would be in the 
supervisory line and the Assistant Secre- 
taries would be largely removed from the 
administrative field to serve in functional, 
or advisory and consultative, capacities: We 
further believe that in order to bring ade- 
quate top management to the enlarged de- 
partment it would be necessary to have four 
Assistant Secretaries covering the areas of 
transportation, international activities, do- 
mestic economy and scientific and technical 
services. 

“Further study, changing concepts, and 
actual experience in administration will 
doubtless cause modification in the top man= 
agement organizations of the various de- 
partments. We wish to reiterate, therefore, 
that the Secretary should be free to de- 
termine his own way of organizing the De- 
partment and making personnel assignments. 
It is particularly important that these mat- 
ters not be written into law.” 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO FOREIGN 


COUNTRIES—REFERENCE OF MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT AND BILL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
GratH in the chair). The Chair asks 
unanimous consent of the Senate that, 
without such action being established 
as a precedent, the bill and message re- 
ceived yesterday from the President of 
the United States relating to foreign mili- 
tary assistance be, and it is hereby, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices for joint consideration and study, 
including the holding of hearings if 
deemed advisable, and that the said com- 
mittees, acting through the chairman of 
one of said committees, shall at the ear- 
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liest practicable time, by bill or other- 
wise, submit their recommendations to 
the Senate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday several Senators, including my- 
self, introduced the military assistance 
bill. We would like to have the agree- 
ment include not only the message, but 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair included both the bill and the mes- 
sage. 

Is there objection to the unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object to the unanimous- 
consent request, I should like to ask the 
Senator in charge of the legislation if 
the unanimous-consent request includes 
complete reference. Does this mean only 
hearings, or is this a reference to both 
committees, which are to act in conjunc- 
tion, not only with respect to hearings, 
but also recommendations? Are both 
committees to have complete charge and 
jurisdiction of the bill? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is, of course, 
going beyond the jurisdiction of either 
one of the committees. It is a precedent, 
is it not? 

Mr. TYDINGS. When I obtain the 
ficor I shall be glad to make an explana- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to answer the question 
after he has had an opportunity to con- 
fer with the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask that my reser- 
vation of objection remain in full force 
and effect until an explanation is made. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does this mean 
that when the committees vote they will 
vote separately? Or are they to vote in 
total? 

Mr. TYDINGS. In total. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would have to be advised by Sena- 
tors who are sponsoring the legislation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The agreement 
is scarcely intelligible except as it carries 
such information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
request, as stated by the Chair, does not 
make clear how the committees are to 
vote. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
reserving the right to object until an ex- 
planation is made. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, when 
I obtain the floor I shall be glad to make 
an explanation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair now submits the unanimous-con- 
sent request to the Senate, that the ref- 
erence be made as previously stated. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, if I 
may be allowed to have the memoran- 
dum of the proposed unanimous-consent 
request, I shall endeavor to explain it, 
and then Members who wish to object 
will, of course, have the right to do so, 
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but in the meantitme there will be op- 
portunity for discussion. 

I should like to preface what I have 
to say with the very sincere observation 
that I have the very highest regard, re- 
spect, and admiration for the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the United 
States Senate. That committee, during 
the last 10 years particularly, has ren- 
dered outstanding service. I do not 
think the country will ever be able to 
pay in full the debt it owes to the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. ConnaLLy] and 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG], both of whom have served as 
chairman of the committee and who 
have labored long and in many places, 
both in this country and outside, to pro- 
mote the welfare and friendly relations 
of the United States during times of war 
and, more particularly, times of peace. 
So what I shall say today is not in any 
wise directed in any way as criticism of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

The other day, the President sent to 
the Congress a bill, the title of which I 
shall read: 

An act to promote the foreign policy and 
provide for the defense and general welfare 
of the United States by furnishing military 
assistance to foreign nations. 


“An act to promote the foreign policy.” 
What in the world is there in our foreign 
policy that is to be promoted by the giv- 
ing cf arms to any other country. The 
only and single justification for one bul- 
let or one gun that belongs to the Amer- 
ican people being given to any other 
country is the ultimate defense of the 
United States of America. If it cannot 
be laid on that line, it cannot be put on 
any line under the sun. We do not pro- 
mote friendly relations per se and in an 
abstract manner by giving arms to for- 
eign countries; we do it as a part of a 
general plan, which we have recently 
approved, which has for its core and its 
base the defense of the United States of 
America. We are not obligated by any 
treaty, by any executive agreement, to 
furnish a single bullet or a single gun 
to any country on earth; and it has been 
so stated by both the proponents and 
the opponents of the North Atlantic 
Pact. But there is an international 
connotation to this whole arms imple- 
mentation program, and I would be the 
last to deny it, because we are dealing 
with foreign governments and, through 
them, with the military establishments 
of such countries as we shall give arms 
to. That brings this whole matter into 
the field of international relations. 

These arms must come from the 
United States. The Senator from Mary- 
land I think is well advised when he 
says that a part of these arms will come 
from our military surpluses, a part, a 
small amount, of course, will come prob- 
ably from our reserves, and other parts 
will be perhaps in the form of money to 
supplement the armed programs of our 
potential allies in time of war. That will 
be the basis, I apprehend, of the arms 
implementation program, 

Mr. President, when we start to take 
arms from our surpluses or to take arms 
from our reserves, we bring the question 
of internation defense into play, not 
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only externally, but internolly; for the 
question must turn finally on whether 
10,000 machine guns in the hands of our 
potential allies, to make them strong 
and able to resist attack and to preserve 
the integrity of the North Atlantic secu- 
rity countries, are not better there for 
our own defense than they would be in 
the arsenal at Aberdeen, Md., or at Rock 
Island, Ill., or wherever we may have such 
implements stored. 

Therefore, I want to pay my respects 
to the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. I went to him vith some of 
the arguments to which I am briefly re- 
ferring today, and suggested to him that, 
since this bill dealt primarily with the 
defense of the United States and the 
Committee on the Armed Services of the 
Senate was charged by law, above every 
other committee in the Congress, with 
preserving the defense of the United 
States of America, I thought it would be 
a happy solution if, without friction and 
acrimony and bickering, we could sit 
down together as men mutually inter- 
ested in a great enterprise, in which his 
great committee would play a principal 
part and our committee would play a 
principal part, to see if we could not 
evolve a program for the help of our 
country, both at home and abroad, which 
would accomplish exactly that purpose. 

I now want to read from the law: 

Committee on Armed Services, to consist 
of 13 Senators, to which committee shall 
be referred all proposed legislation, messages, 
petitions, memorials, and other matters re- 
lating to the following subjects: 

Common defense generally. 

The War Department and the Military 
Establishment generally. 

The Navy Department and the Naval Es- 
tablishment generally. 

The Air Department and the Air Estab- 
lishment generally. 


In heaven’s name, if this proposition 
does not relate to the defense of the 
United States of America, then we have 
no right to take a single gun or bullet 
and send it anywhere beyond the shores 
of the United States of America. There 
is no treaty obligation that we send guns; 
there is no executive obligation that we 
send the guns. If we do send them, we 
shall send them solely predicated upon 
the premise that the defense of the 
United States of America is preserved 
and strengthened and enlarged and 
made impregnable by the program we 
shall approve. On no other terms can 
such a program be adopted. 

The Foreign Relations Committee, ac- 
cording to law, shall consist of 13 Sena- 
tors— X 

To which committee shall be referred all 
proposed legislation, messages, petitions, and 
other matters relating to * “ rela- 
tions of the United States with foreign na- 
tions generally. 


I do not want to be technical or nar- 
row, but I submit this is not a matter of 
foreign relations; it is a matter of de- 
fense for the United States of America. 
We have no treaty that demands or re- 
quires or obligates us to furnish arms. 
We have no executive agreement that 
compels us to do so as a matter of good 
faith. In adopting the North Atlantic 
Fact, which was in the pure field of in- 
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ternational relations, we were motivated 
from beginning to end by the thought 
that it was a covenant for defense, which 
was properly considered solely by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. But 
when we come to promote and provide 
for the defense of the United States of 
America, Mr. President, whether we pro- 
vide guns internally or furnish them ex- 
ternally, that is a matter affecting the 
defense of America, and the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, which has labored long 
in the vineyard of national defense, 
should not be sidetracked or deprived of 
an equal voice in its consideration. 

I give to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee preeminence in the field of knowl- 
edge and understanding and know-how 
in regard to international relations. My 
Service on that committee, of which I am 
a new and humble member, has cre- 
ated in my mind an admiration of the 
comprehension which the members of 
the Ccmmittee on Foreign Relations have 
of the whole panoply cf international 
dealings, I hope I may with modesty 
say, likewise, that a long contact with 
the defense of America—the guns we 
have, the planes we have, the ships we 
have, what these guns, planes, and ships 
will do, where they are, the condition 
they are in, the men that are necessary 
to operate them and utilize them in 
war—is of some value also; and in that 
field I fee] that we on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee are preeminent, whereas 
the Committee on Foreign Relations— 
I say this with no disrespect of the com- 
mittee—is not well informed in that field. 
Perhaps the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee could not tell us how many men or 
officers we have in the three services or 
how many planes we have or what the 
performance of the planes is or where 
our bases are or what our research and 
development program is, or many other 
things involving various phases which 
dovetail into the whole plan of our de- 
fense. So much for that. 

I simply wish to pay my respects again 
to the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, who so affably and, I think, 
patriotically rose above the pettiness 
which sometimes grips us here when we 
seek the jurisdiction of a bill. I was in- 
structed by my committee to fight for the 
complete jurisdiction of this bill, but I 
told the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that I was reluctant to 
do so, and I asked whether we could meet 
together with his committee, rather than 
to quarrel over the jurisdiction, and 
whether we could divide the responsibil- 
ity for this measure. To that suggestion, 
after some hesitation, he agreed. 

Mr. President, I repeat the Armed 
Services Committee is charged with the 
defense of the United States of America. 
I submit that the title of this bill was 
adroitly drawn so as to short-circuit, if 
you please, the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, when it says “To promote the for- 
eign policy of the United States.” 

Mr. President, when have we ever pro- 
moted our foreign policy by sending arms 
abroad? We have sent arms abroad only 
for our own defense, not as a matter of 
foreign policy per se. Under lend-lease, 
we sent arms abroad to keep the war 
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away from us. Who is going to say what 
arms shall be sent? Is the Secretary of 
State going to say it, or is the Under Sec- 
retary of State, or the man in charge of 
western European affairs, or the man in 
charge of eastern European affairs go- 
ing to say it? No, Mr. President; Gen- 
eral Bradley, General Vandenberg, and 
Admiral Denfeld will confer with their 
counter members from the other coun- 
tries, I should imagine, and then will 
evolve some general plan; and the State 
Department will do nothing but take the 
plan, after it is evolved, and try to give 
iv execution, because obviously the State 
Department will not know A from Z 
about it, in my humble judgment. 

Having read the law, I am going to 
make an appeal to my fellow Members 
about this arms implementation pro- 
gram. Ido not know what the program 
will be when it comes to the Senate for 
final action. I do not know whether I 
shall be in favor of it or against it, Ba- 
Sically I like the idea of it, assuming that 
it is balanced and sound and approved 
by our military experts who head our 
three great armed-service establish- 
ments. 

But I am thinking of a remark made 
by the newcomer to the Senate, the able 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Durs], in his address on the North 
Atlantic Pact, when he said, in answer 
to a question, I think, that we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the peoples of 
the western European nations in becom- 
ing signatories to the North Atlantic Se- 
curity Alliance thereby committed them- 
selves voluntarily to bearing the first 
cruel, bloody shock that would come from 
an aggressor if the North Atlantic secu- 
rity neighborhood were invaded. 

Mr. President, who are the people who 
are going to bear this first cruel, bloody 
shock—an@ it is nothing more than the 
naked truth to refer to it in that way. 
Let us look at one of the larger nations, 
France. France had 600,000 men killed 
and missing in World War II, although 
France was a belligerent in that war for 
only a relatively short period of time. 
Six hundred thousand men killed and 
missing are a good many more than we 
had, Mr. President. France had 6,000 
bridges, large and small, destroyed. 
France was occupied for 4½ years, dur- 
ing which time the French were allowed 
no army in France, no arms. All their 
arms were confiscated, all their military 
establishment was disintegrated. Fi- 
nally the day of deliverance came. When 
it did come, France found many of her 
towns and cities in ruins, her industry 
destroyed, her merchant marine gone, 
her great navy a shambles, and her army 
nonexistent, its arms all gone, and its 
great Maginot Line a monument to the 
folly of attempting to beat a rattlesnake 
by standing still. 

Taking into consideration the eco- 
nomic side of this matter, the world, 
through the able leadership of our great 
General Marshall and others, realized 
that, quite aside from military matters, 
we had to revitalize these people, re- 
create their self-respect, give them the 
means to live a good life, in order to se- 
cure their democratic institutions, their 
way of life, and also in order to win a 
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great friend in the civilized community 
of nations. 

So the Senate, with some reluctance, 
because we were giving away the money 
of our own people, adopted the ECA plan 
to help revitalize these countries. The 
very fact we took that action showed, 
quite apart from the military aspect, that 
they were unable to carry on, without 
some help at once, at least the ordinary 
business pursuits which enable men and 
nations to live in democracy and free- 
dom. So we generously appropriated the 
money. 

France had had no army for 4%½ years, 
except the scattered army in the prov- 
inces; and during that period France 
had been devoid of weapons, and her en- 
tire World War philosophy had been de- 
stroyed with the surrender of the Magi- 
not Line. France now comes of age 
again, without arms, but with a great 
reservoir of manpower. There are 450,- 
000 men in the French Army. I believe 
France is taking 250,000 men into the 
army each year, giving them a year’s 
training, and then putting them into the 
reserves. But if they do not have the 
equipment they need or in some cases 
bread to eat or the necessary farm equip- 
ment and other equipment needed on the 
economic side, how can France produce 
the weapons with which to give the 
necessary training in order to develop 
the military strength which is necessary 
in that great country, without some wise 
help from those who can provide it? 

God knows, Mr. President, I hope an- 
other war will not come. I am an advo- 
cate of world disarmament. I have 
spoken many times on this floor for world 
disarmament, saying that whenever we 
can get the other countries to agree to a 
sound plan for world disarmament, 
under proper inspection, both before, 
during, and after, we should proceed to 
establish it. But we have had very little 
luck in that field, and in this interim 
period the bold proposition comes down 
to this: Do the boys of America, or their 
mothers and the fathers, want the 
United States to have to do all the fight- 
ing, to take on whoever it may be, single- 
handedly, or do they want strong allies 
who will stand with them and share the 
brutal responsibility and the heavy toll 
in some time of future aggression? 
That is how simple it is—whether we 
think more of our guns than we do of 
our sons. If we do not help the nations 
which we have already almost unani- 
mously said are in such economic plight 
that they cannot stand, even in an eco- 
nomic way, without help, if we do not 
help them in the military field, which 
must thrive on taxation and on pros- 
perity, then we shall have no allies. We 
shall have committed ourselves to a 
partnership in which we are the only 
working partner, because we refuse to 
get the assistance, the help, the strength, 
the vitality, the might, the resistance, 
the psychology, and the over-all inte- 
gration which we might have had by 
een a pittance in the way of military 

elp. 

Yes, Mr. President, I would be op- 
posed, as I believe the whole Senate 
would be opposed, to recklessness in fur- 
nishing arms abroad, even to members 
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of the North Atlantic security alliance. 
I want to see the plan well worked out. 
I want to see it integrated. Knowing 
the huge financial burden of military 
preparedness, I should like to see each 
of those countries do what they can best 
do, rather than to try to duplicate what 
some other nation can do best, so that 
when we furnish our money, our efforts, 
and our arms by such an arrangement, 
we are not going to have to rely on the 
others entirely, but rely on ourselves 
and, in a measure, on the others, to 
build a fortress so strong that no power 
on God’s earth would have the hardihood 
to attack it without knowledge of certain 
defeat. 

I am for the program if it is a sound 
one—and I believe a sound one will 
evolve—because it means the difference, 
perhaps, between peace and war. Some 
advocates like to think the atomic bomb 
is the answer to everything. God knows 
it is a big answer, but there are a few 
questions that even it cannot answer. 
If an aggressor comes from eastern 
Europe toward the Atlantic, if we go be- 
hind him and bomb his cities, kill his 
people, and destroy his war potential, we 
cannot, with atomic bombs, destroy the 
great industrial cities where our friends 
and allies lie or stand or live. We would 
turn them all over to the enemy by such 
a process, perhaps, as nearly occurred 
when the British shelled the French Fleet 
in World War II. We have to be careful 
about such things. Neither do I want to 
see the enemy come when one little coun- 
try, such as England, is standing alone, 
battling desperately for its life, and then 
to see American boys, by the hundreds 
of thousands, going over to that little 
isle and being trained for one or two or 
three years, and then taking the awful 
hazard of having to cross the water and 
land on a beach already occupied by the 
enemy. If we have European allies with- 
out sufficient arms, that is exactly what 
will occur. 

Mr. President, I have gone a little 
further afield than I intended, to argue 
blindly for a program. That is not my 
purpose; and if I have violated my state- 
ment that I did not wish to attack a 
program per se, I retract what I have 
said until the program itself comes before 
us. I do so for one purpose only. There 
is not a Member of this body—and I 
know them all well—who is not in- 
terested in the defense of the United 
States of America. There is not one of 
us who has a store of knowledge now 
which is adequate to pass upon any such 
program. We have got to find out what 
the other countries associated with us 
can and cannot do; how much we can 
rely on them, even if we give them certain 
arms; how long they can hold off; what 
damage they can do; how soon we can 
come to their rescuse, and many other 
things. Those questions are in the field 
of logistics, and not in the field of legis- 
lation. We must call in the ablest men 
in our Military Establishment and have 
them advise and counsel with us before 
we adopt the final program. 

We all love peace. No man likes a pro- 
gram of this kind for itself. He takes it 
only for its ultimate objective, which is 
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peace, after he has reasoned deeply upon 
it. 

I ask those of my colleagues who are 
here, who may initially be opposed to the 
whole proposition, to withhold judgment 
until we can call in General Bradley, 
Admiral Denfeld, General Vandenberg, 
and General Gruenther and have them 
tell us, in numbers, in facts, in figures, 
and in logistics whether our own country 
will be better off with this program or 
whether it will be worse off, and then let 
us vote on the question. 

I have been somewhat concerned in 
reading that some of my colleagues, on 
my side of the aisle, have already passed 
judgment on the program before hearing 
from any of our military experts. I 
know they have done it in good faith, 
I believe some of them will recant. My 
plea today is that judgment be withheld 
in the interests of the boys of our own 
country. We do not want to be the only 
Nation capable of fighting if world war 
III breaks out. At this time we are the 
only one, outside of one other. 

In closing, Mr. President, I thank the. 
Senate for giving me this opportunity to 
be heard. I thank my friend and col- 
league, the Senator from Texas for the 
magnanimous, broad-minded, and patri- 
otic way in which he acceded to my re- 
quest, which I think is founded on good 
law, on good Senate rules, and on good 
sense, besides. I want to say to him 
that when the two committees meet, al- 
though I happen to be his senior by a 
slight bit, I shall move that he be made 
the permanent chairman of the two com- 
mittees, if the unanimous-consent re- 
quest is agreed to, because I think mag- 
nanimity and cooperation such as he has 
exhibited are worthy of a return in all 
the abundance of which we are capable. 

I should like to say to the members of 
the Armed Services Committee, a num- 
ber of whom are on the floor at this time, 
that I feel that we can make a great con- 
tribution to the whole program; and 
when we have a program backed by the 
military advice of men who have proved 
in time of war that they know what it 
is all about, I hope the Senate will say 
yes or no, but not before all the evidence 
is in. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
shall take but a moment of the time of 
the Senate. I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the remarks of the 
Senator from Maryland. My view is 
that, technically, this is a matter for the 
Foreign Relations Committee, because, 
while it deals with arms, it affects the 
relationship of our country to other 
countries. Because some matter in con- 
nection with it might refer to something 
else, such as the wheat agreement, it does 
not rob it of its international character. 
But, in view of the fact that this ques- 
tion is one which intimately and par- 
ticularly deals with arms, I, after a con- 
ference with the Senator from Mary- 
land, did not further resist the reference 
of the matter jointly to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and the Armed Services 
Committee. 

If the Committee on Foreign Relations 
had jurisdiction, we would necessarily 
have to call in for hearing the military 
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experts and the heads of the military 
and naval departments. In view of the 
fact that the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices has already accumulated a vast store 
of information along the lines of the 
proposed legislation, by reason of its 
contact with the whole military problem, 
I thought it would probably be in the in- 
terest of the public welfare and in the 
interest of the Senate to have joint meet- 
ings of the two committees with respect 
to the legislation. Therefore, so far as 
lies within my authority, I have agreed 
to the unanimous consent request which 
has been proposed. 

I shall not enter into any speech on the 
subject in an effort to convince Senators 
about the program. That is for their 
consideration after the committees shall 
have reported back to the Senate. Sen- 
ators know that there is in the treaty 
which we recently ratified, article 3, 
which reads as follows: 

In order more effectively to achieve the 
objectives of this Treaty, the Parties, sepa- 
rately and jointly, by means of continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid, will 
maintain and develop their individual and 
collective capacity to resist armed attack. 


Realizing the intimate relationship be- 
tween what we may do in the way of 
furnishing arms to the foreign countries 
and our own national self-defense under 
the obligations of the treaty, it seemed 
to me a very vital question was presented, 
and I was not averse to having the aid 
and advice and cooperation of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

Mr. President, I wish to seccnd the 
suggestion that Senators withhold any 
definite commitments on this problem. 
Let us examine it. Let us consult the 
best authorities there are about how 
much we can spare before we deplete or 
endanger our own means of self-defense 
and protection, how we can comply with 
our obligations to contribute to the col- 
lective self-defense of the Atlantic area 
without injuring the possibility of our 
own self-defense. 

The point was suggested also that the 
first impact of any attack in Europe 
would be on the small and the weak 
countries. All of us know that a deter- 
mined attack by a great power would 
Sweep over these nations, and make them 
conquest victims, unless they had heip. 
Then our problem would be their libera- 
tion. How much better it would be for 
us to furnish proper amounts of arms 
so that they could at least hold the line 
for a period until we could prepare and 
come to their rescue. Liberation would 
bring many of the horrors of war itself. 
It would bring occupation by hostile 
armies. . 

Mr. President, without taking more 
time of the Senate at this moment, I join 
in the request which has been handed 
down by the Chair. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. Is it the understand- 
ing of the Senator from Texas that in 
the joint committee hearings, and in 
voting on parts of the program and on 
the final bill, there will be a full vote, 13 
votes to each committee, 26 votes al- 
together, taken absolutely on every 
question? 
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Mr. CONNALLY. That is my present 
attitude in the matter. 

Mr. GURNEY. Would that mean, for 
example, that the Senator from Mary- 
land would have two votes? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, no. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the unani- 
mous consent request answers the very 
proper question of the Senator from 
South Dakota. When the two commit- 
tees are constituted in fact one commit- 
tee, to consider jointly the questions pre- 
sented, each member of the committee 
which would mean 25 members, because 
the Senator from Maryland is in the 
happy position of being on both the 
committees—there would be 25 votes, 
and each member would vote. 

Mr. GURNEY. Does the request so 
provide? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is so framed that 
no other interpretation than the one I 
have given is possible, in my opinion. If 
the Senator would like to have me read 
it and point that out, I should be glad to 
do so. 

Mr. GURNEY. I have not heard it. 
There was so much confusion when it 
was first offered that I could not hear it, 
and I should like to hear it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator from 
Texas yield to me a moment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to read 
the request a little slowly, and I think 
the meaning I have imported to it would 
appear to be the proper one from the 
reading of it. It reads: 

That without such action being estab- 
lished as a precedent, the bill and message 
from the President of the United States re- 
lating to foreign military assistance be, and 
it is hereby, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the Committee on 
Armed Services for joint consideration and 
study, including the holding of hearings if 
deemed advisable, and that the said commit- 
tees, acting through the chairman of one of 
said committees, shall at the earliest prac- 
ticable time, by bill or otherwise, submit 
their recommendations to the Senate. 


I do not see how any other meaning 
could flow from that than the one I have 
given. - 

Mr. GURNEY. Nor do I, and certain- 
ly not if both chairmen on the floor today 
will state that that is the understanding, 
that there shall be 25 votes on any ques- 
tion which may come up on this matter. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
have stated very frankly that that is my 
attitude, but I do not care to give any 
hard-boiled opinion on it. It seems to 
me that when we use the word “joint” it 
means the entire body of the two com- 
mittees. It does not say that they shall 
consider questions separately, ‘and that 
each group shall vote as a committee, but 
it says “joint.” It means the member- 
ships of both committees are, for the pur- 
poses of this resolution, more or less 
merged into one committee. That is my 
view. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
so that I may be sure I understand, I 
should like to ask the Senator whether 
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it is his interpretation, as apparently it is 
that of the Senator from Maryland, that 
this in effect constitutes a new and select 
committee, which will act as a unit not 
only in exploration and study and hear- 
ing, but also in actually writing the law 
and in actually voting upon the net 
result. - 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is true. It is a 
variation of our rule. It is asking unani- 
mous consent that for the purposes of 
the legislation desired these two com- 
mittees be one committee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
wish to make an observation when the 
Senator has concluded. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
this is, of course, no time to debate the 
fundamental issue which was presented 
so eloquently by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maryland. Certainly Iam one 
of those who completely agree with him 
and with the Senator from Texas that 
Senators should maintain open minds so 
that there can be a totally honest assess- 
ment of the facts which are subsequent- 
ly submitted. I respectfully suggest, 
however, that the emphasis which the 
Senator from Maryland put upon the sit- 
uation gave a rather complete priority to 
the proposals which have been sent down 
to us. I quite agree that they should be 
the basis of consideràtion, but I respect- 
fully suggest to the able Senator from 
Maryland that one can entirely agree 
with the analysis which he made, and the 
more one agrees with him, the more one 
may wish to be sure that the bill is writ- 
ten on such a sound and solid basis that 
it stands some chance of conclusive ac- 
tion in the remaining days of this ses- 
sion, so as to avoid the final tragedy of a 
total default in respect to no legislation 
at all. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have 
been in favor of military assistance to 
Europe ever since the end of the war. I 
do not suppose any Member of the Sen- 
ate has been more earnestly in favor of 
it than I have been, and as time passes 
I become more strongly in favor of it 
than ever. So I approach this whole 
subject from the standpoint of getting 
action, getting action intelligently, and 
getting action promptly. I have neither 
the taste nor the capacity to get into a 
long hair-splitting argument on juris- 
diction. That takes a type of training 
and of outlook I do not possess. I do say 
in a very friendly spirit to my friend the 
Senator from Maryland, that I do not 
think the membership of the Foreign 
Relations Committee is completely ig- 
norant of military matters, as I think he 
feels we are, and I do not think it is quite 
correct to say that when the end of the 
war came the French had no army. 
They made a tremendous effort. They 
had 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think if the Senator 
will look at my remarks as they will ap- 
pear in the Record tomorrow, he will 
find that I said “except outside of 
France.” 
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Mr. LODGE. No; they had eight di- 
visions in France. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; but I am talking 
about the occupation period. 

Mr. LODGE. I thought the Senator 
meant at the end of the war. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; I said during the 
occupation period. Their armies had 
been taken away. They had no army ex- 
cept outside of France during the occu- 
pation period. 

Mr. LODGE. I, of course, accept the 
Senator’s correction. I understood the 
Senator to say the French had no army 
in France at the end of the war. Of 
course there were many French troops 
who fought very well, and who were of 
great help to the United States. 

Mr. President, I do not have a very 
hopeful view about the outcome of this 
experiment. I wonder why we did not 
try it in the case of the international 
wheat agreement and send that agree- 
ment to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, jointly That would 
have been an equally appropriate thing 
to do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I'yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not think any 
committee in Congress is charged with 
looking after wheat, but I do think the 
Committee on Armed Services is charged 
specifically by law with providing for the 
defense of the United States of America, 
for its Army, its Navy, and its Air Force. 
I do not think there is the slightest anal- 
ogy between the two illustrations which 
the Senator uses to sustain his position. 

Mr. LODGE. It seems to me that the 
production of wheat relates to agricul- 
ture, and that the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry is supposed to take 
cognizance of such a matter It seems to 
me that is as plain as the nose on one’s 
face. I believe it would have been ex- 
actly the same thing without any shred 
of difference to have referred the inter- 
national wheat agreement to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
But, as I said, I do not care to argue those 
points. 

There are four ways of dealing with 
this matter. One is to send it to the 
Committee on Armed Services. One is 
to send it to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. One is to send it to both 
committees together. The other is to 
send it to a committee of 13 Senators 
selected from both committees. Now we 
have decided to choose the third one of 
those four possibilities. 

I shall not repeat the argument which 
has been made for sending it to the two 
committees. There is one added factor. 
This action completely preserves the 
prestige of all parties. But I think from 
the standpoint of getting the job done, of 
going into some of these very funda- 
mental factors as carefully as they ought 
to be gone into, experience will show that 
in trying to avoid a jurisdictional dispute 
and trying to preserve everyone’s pres- 
tige, we will have set up something which 
is largely unworkable. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to make 
an observation, and I do not believe the 
Senator from Massachusetts will dis- 
agree with me. If I may be permitted to 
make the observation, with a little humil- 
ity, I believe that the fact that the 
Armed Services Committee, together 
with the great Committee on Foreign 
Relations are considering this propo- 
sition jointly should give it a greater 
rather than a diminished status. 

Secondly, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Massachusetts that an ex- 
ploratory investigation made by the Sen- 
ator from Maryland into certain tenta- 
tive phases of this matter indicates that 
we will probably have to take some of 
our reserves temporarily—not a large 
number—in order to provide for this 
program, I think the Senator will agree 
that those of us who are charged by law 
with the defense of the United States 
should not sit idly by and see our re- 
serves taken away without having any 
voice in saying whether or not it is wise 
to do so. 

Mr. LODGE. No; I have never said 
that. I say that 26—or 25 men, since 
the Senator from Maryland is a member 
of both committees—is an unwieldy 
number to do this particular kind of 
work, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one observation? 

Mr. LODGE. I want to complete this 
statement, and then I shall yield. The 
Senator knows what happens in the 
Senate. We come into a committee 
meeting at 10:30 or sometimes at 10 
o'clock, and a witness appears before 
the committee. He talks for three-quar- 
ters of an hour, and then usually the 
chairman interrogates him, and often 
makes a few speeches of his own, which 
are not interrogation. That runs along 
for three-quarters of an hour. The re- 
sult is that even with a committee of 13 
members, it is very seldom that the 
members who have very little seniority 
on the committee are reached during the 
morning session. Then if someone like 
the Secretary of State, the Chief of Staff 
of the Army, the Chief of the Navy ap- 
pears before the committee, men who 
cannot spend all their lives before the 
committee, the low-ranking members of 
the committee are in the position of 
either insisting that the witness come 
back at a later session or also not ask 
any questions. Perhaps that is just as 
well, because sometimes the questions 
are not particularly pertinent. But the 
fact is a committee, consisting of 13 
members, can hardly get very far in 
questioning a witness during a morning 
session, when some of the senior mem- 
bers of the committee take up as much 
time as they do. Perhaps at times it is 
just as well that more questions are not 
asked; but with 26 members on a com- 
mittee the hearing may well result in 
a farce. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts that I am in 
complete disagreement with him in what 
he has just said. One of the motivating 
factors in making the suggestion to the 
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Senator from Texas was to avoid a long 
antagonistic jurisdictional fight on the 
floor of the Senate because the members 
of the Armed Services Committee, know- 
ing that the chairman of that committee 
was a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee also, served notice upon him 
that they would fight to the death on the 
Senate floor to secure jurisdiction over 
this bill. The fact that the two com- 
mittees can get together and act jointly, 
in my opinion, will result in a cut in the 
time element, so that only 10 percent of 
the time that otherwise might be used 
will be taken. 

Mr. LODGE. I will say to the Senator 
from Maryland what I have said many 
times before—that in the years I have 
been here I have never gotten into a 
jurisdictional dispute, and I never shall. 
I am not saying that this matter should 
not go to the Armed Services Committee. 

I have very little club spirit or “old 
school-tie spirit” in my make-up. I say 
experience has proved that 26 men form 
too large a group to handle such a ques- 
tion as this, and the result will be to 
bring out a half-baked, hammer-and- 
tongs proposition, which when it reaches 
the floor will be full of holes, and will be 
subject to rewriting and amendment on 
the floor of the Senate. In my opinion, 
that is an extremely poor way of doing 
things. I say that because it is physi- 
cally impossible for 26 men to give the 
proper study and consideration and the 
prolonged analysis needed. 

The Senator from Maryland said very 
frankly that the attempt is made to avoid 
a jurisdictional fight on the Senate floor. 
Perhaps it is sometimes better not to 
have such a jurisdictional fight on the 
Senate floor, and sometimes it is better 
to have such a fight, perhaps. Under 
the proposal a jurisdictional fight on the 
floor is being avoided, there will be a sav- 
ing in prestige, but a structure will be 
put up which will be so large and un- 
wieldy as to be unable to do the job. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to call to the 
attention of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that in the House of Repre- 
sentatives all the major committees have 
26 or 27 members. The Appropriations 
Committee has, I believe, 39 or 40 mem- 
bers. I know the situation that exists 
in the House. The committees get along 
all right and expedite the handling of 
legislation very well on that side. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee also knows that the Rules Com- 
mittee in the House, which is a star- 
chamber committee, reduces most Repre- 
sentatives to the importance of rear-rank 
privates, and the Senator also knows that 
everyone in the House wants to come to 
the Senate, and no Member of the Sen- 
ate wants to go to the House. The rea- 
son for that is that the committees of 
the House are so large that the individual 
Representative often does not count for 
anything. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I will 
say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
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that there are sitting close around me 
several members of the Armed Services 
Committee and several members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, who have 
served in the House. We have had a 
small caucus, and some of us want to 
assure the distinguished Senator that if 
the two committees are set up jointly we 
will act more or less like House Mem- 
bers, and not ask a great many ques- 
tions or very lengthy questions. 

Mr. LODGE. I will believe that when 
I see it. I do believe it insofar as the 
Senator from Tennessee is concerned. 
Moreover I will go the Senator from 
Maryland one better. Many members of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
have a very real grasp of foreign affairs. 
The Senator from Tennessee is one of 
them. I would not feel at all bad if the 
bill went to the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. I object to a committee of 26. I 
think it is unworkable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the unanimous- consent request 
is agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
pending business is the independent 
offices appropriation bill—— 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for the pur- 
pose of suggesting the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold the suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum until I can submit 
a conference report which I believe will 
take only a moment? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Certainly. 


SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1949— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr, TYDINGS submitted the following 
report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5632) to reorganize fiscal management in the 
National Military Establishment to promote 
economy and efficiency, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

“SHORT TITLE 


“SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
‘National Security Act Amendments of 1949’. 

“Sec. 2. Section 2 of the National Security 
Act of 1947 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 2. In enacting this legislation, it is 
the intent of Congress to provide a compre- 
hensive program for the future security of 
the United States; to provide for the estab- 
lishment of integrated policies and proced- 
ures for the departments, agencies, and func- 
tions of the Government relating to the na- 
tional security; to provide three military de- 
partments, separately administered, for the 
operation and administration of the Army, 
the Navy (including naval aviation and the 
United States Marine Corps), and the Air 
Force, with their assigned combat and service 
components; to provide for their authorita- 
tive coordination and unified direction under 
civilian control of the Secretary of Defense 
but not to merge them; to provide for the 
effective strategic direction of the armed 
forces and for their operation under unified 
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control and for their integration into an ef- 
ficient team of land, naval, and air forces 
but not to establish a single Chief of Staff 
over the armed forces nor an armed forces 
general staff (but this is not to be interpreted 
as applying to the Joint Chiefs of Staff or 
Joint Staff).’ 


“CHANGE IN COMPOSITION OF THE NATIONAL 
SECURITY COUNCIL 


“Sec. 3. The fourth paragraph of section 
101 (a) of the National Security Act of 1947 
is amended to read as follows: 

The Council shall be composed of— 

“*(1) the President; 

“*(2) the Vice President; 

3) the Secretary of State; 

“*(4) the Secretary of Defense; 

5) the Chairman of the National Secu- 
rity Resources Board; and 

“*(6) The Secretaries and Under Secre- 
taries of other executive departments and of 
the military departments, the Chairman of 
the Munitions Board, and the Chairman of 
the Research and Development Board, when 
appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to serve at 
his pleasure.’ 


“CONVERSION OF THE NATIONAL MILITARY ES- 
TABLISHMENT INTO AN EXECUTIVE DEPART- 
MENT 


“Sec. 4. Section 201 of the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“ ‘Sec. 201. (a) There is hereby established, 
as an Executive Department of the Govern- 
ment, the Department of Defense, and the 
Secretary of Defense shall be the head there- 
of. 


“*(b) There shall be within the Depart- 
ment of Defense (1) the Department of the 
Army, the Department of the Navy, and the 
Department of the Air Force, and each such 
department shall on and after the date of 
enactment of the National Security Act 
Amendments of 1949 be military depart- 
ments in lieu of their prior status as Ex- 
ecutive Departments, and (2) all other agen- 
cies created under title II of this Act. 

„e) Section 158 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

So. 158. The provisions of this title 
shall apply to the following Executive De- 
partments: 

„First. The Department of State. 

Second. The Department of Defense. 

„Third. The Department of the Treas- 


ury. 
„Fourth. The Department of Justice. 
Fifth. The Post Office Department. 
Sixth. The Department of the Interior. 
Seventh. The Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
“‘“Eighth. The Department of Commerce. 
“««Ninth, The Department of Labor.“ 
„d) Except to the extent inconsistent 
with the provisions of this Act, the provisions 
of title IV of the Revised Statutes as now or 
hereafter amended shall be applicable to the 
Department of Defense.’ 


“THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


“Src. 5. Section 202 of the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947, as amended, is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 202. (a) There shall be a Secretary 
of Defense, who shall be appointed from civil- 
ian life by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Provided, 
That a person who has within ten years been 
on active duty as a commissioned officer in a 
Regular component of the armed services 
shall not be eligible for appointment as Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

b) The Secretary of Defense shall be 
the principal assistant to the President in 
all matters relating to the Department of De- 
fense. Under the direction of the President, 
and subject to the provisions of this Act, he 
shall have direction, authority, and control 
over the Department of Defense. 
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„(e) (1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, the combatant functions 
assigned to the military services by sections 
205 (e), 206 (b), 206 (c), and 208 (f) hereof 
shall not be transferred, reassigned, abol- 
ished, or consolidated. 

“*(2) Military personnel shall not be so 
detailed or assigned as to impair such com- 
batant functions. 

“*(3) The Secretary of Defense shall not 
direct the use and expenditure of funds of 
the Department of Defense in such manner 
as to effect the results prohibited by para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of this subsection. 

“*(4) The Departments of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force shall be separately adminis- 
tered by their respective Secretaries under 
the direction, authority, and control of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

“*(5) Subject to the provisions of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection no function 
which has been or is hereafter authorized by 
law to be performed by the Department of 
Defense shall be substantially transferred, 
reassigned, abolished or consolidated until 
after a report in regard to all pertinent de- 
tails shall have been made by the Secretary 
of Defense to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Congress. 

“*(6) No provision of this Act shall be so 
construed as to prevent a Secretary of a 
military department or a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff from presenting to the 
Congress, on his own initiative, after first so 
informing the Secretary of Defense, any rec- 
ommendation relating to the Department of 
Defense that he may deem proper. 

d) The Secretary of Defense shall not 
less often than semiannually submit written 
reports to the President and the Congress 
covering expenditures, work and accom- 
plishments of the Department of Defense, 
accompanied by (1) such recommendations 
as he shall deem appropriate, (2) separate 
reports from the military departments cov- 
ering their expenditures, work and accom- 
plishments, and (3) itemized statements 
showing the savings of public funds and the 
eliminations of unnecessary duplications and 
overlappings that have been accomplished 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act. 

“*ce) The Secretary of Defense shall cause 
a seal of office to be made for the Department 
of Defense, of such design as the President 
shall approve, and judicial notice shall be 
taken thereof. 

“‘(f) The Secretary of Defense may, with- 
out being relieved of his responsibility there- 
for, and unless prohibited by some specific 
provision of this Act or other specific provi- 
sion of law, perform any function vested in 
him through or with the aid of such officials 
or organizational entities of the Department 
of Defense as he may designate.’ 


“DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE; ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARIES OF DEFENSE; MILITARY ASSISTANTS; 
AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


“Sec. 6. (a) Section 203 of the National 
Security Act of 1947 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 203. (a) There shall be a Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, who shall be appointed 
from civilian life by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate: 
Provided, That a person who has within ten 
years been on active duty as a commissioned 
officer in a Regular component of the armed 
services shall not be eligible for appointment 
as Deputy Secretary of Defense. The Deputy 
Secretary shall perform such dutiez and ex- 
ercise such powers as the Secretary of De- 
fense may prescribe and shall take prece- 
dence in the Department of Defense next 
after the Secretary of Defense. The Deputy 
Secretary shall act for, and exercise the pow- 
ers of, the Secretary of Defense during bis 
absence or disability. 

“*(b) There shall be three Assistant Sec- 
retaries of Defense, who shall be appointed 
from civilian life by the President, by and 
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with the advice and consen of the Senate. 
The Assistant Secretaries shall perform such 
duties and exercise such powers as the Secre- 
tary of Defense may prescribe and shall take 
precedence in the Department of Defense 
after the Secretary of Defense, the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the 
Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

e) Officers of the armed services may be 
detailed to duty as assistants and personal 
aides to the Secretary of Defense, but he shall 
not establish a military staff other than 
that provided for by section 211 (a) of this 
Act.’ 

„b) Section 204 of the National Security 
Act of 1947 is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 204. The Secretary of Defense is au- 
thorized, subject to the civil-service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
civilian personnel as may be necessary for 
the performance of the functions of the De- 
partment of Defense other than those of the 
Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force.’ 


“CREATING THE POSITION OF CHAIRMAN OF THE 
JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF AND PRESCRIBING HIS 
POWERS AND DUTIES 


“Sec. 7. (a) Section 210 of the National 
Security Act of 1947 is amended to read as 
folllows: 

“Sec, 210. There shall be within the De- 
partment of Defense an Armed Forces Policy 
Council composed of the Secretary of De- 
fense, as Chairman, who shall have power of 
decision; the Deputy Secretary of Defense; 
the Secretary of the Army; the Secretary of 
the Navy; the Secretary of the Air Force; the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staffs; the 
Chief of Staff, United States Army; the Chief 
of Naval Operations; and the Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Force. The Armed Forces 
Policy Council shall advise the Secretary of 
Defense on matters of broad policy relating 
to the armed forces and shall consider and 
report on such other matters as the Secre- 
tary of Defense may direct.’ 

“(b) Section 211 of the National Security 
Act of 1947 is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec, 211. (a) There is hereby established 
within the Department of Defense the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, which shall consist of the 
Chairman, who shall be the presiding officer 
thereof but who shall have no vote; the 
Chief of Staff, United States Army, the Chief 
of Naval Operations; and the Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Force. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff shall be the principal military ad- 
visers to the President, the National Security 
Council, and the Secretary of Defense. 

b) Subject to the authority and direc- 
tion of the President and the Secretary of 
Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall per- 
form the following duties, in addition to 
such other duties as the President or the 
Secretary of Defense may direct: 

1) preparation of strategic plans and 
provision for the strategic direction of the 
military forces; 

“*(2) preparation of joint logistic plans 
and assignment to the military services of 
logistic responsibilities in accordance with 
such plans; 

3) establishment of unified commands 
in strategic areas; 

“*(4) review of major material and per- 
sonnel requirements of the military forces in 
accordance with strategic and logistic plans; 

“(5) formulation of policies for joint 
training of the military forces; 

“*(6) formulation of policies for coordi- 
nating the military education of members of 
the military forces; and 

“*(7) providing United States representa- 
tion on the Military Staff Committee of the 
United Nations in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Charter of the United Nations. 

„e) The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (hereinafter referred to as the 
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“Chairman”) shall be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, from among the Regular ofi- 
cers of the armed services to serve at the 
pleasure of the President for a term of two 
years and shall be eligible for one reappoint- 
ment, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, except in time of war hereafter 
declared by the Congress when there shall be 
no limitation on the number of such reap- 
pointments. The Chairman shall receive 


the basic pay and basic and personal money 


allowances prescribed by law for the Chief 
of Staff, United States Army, and such spe- 
cial pays and hazardous duty pays to which 
he may be entitled under other provisions of 
law. 

„nd The Chairman, if in the grade of 
general, shall be additional to the number 
of officers in the grade of general provided 
in the third proviso of section 504 (b) of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381, Eightieth Congress) or, if in the rank of 
admiral, shall be additional to the number 
of officers having the rank of admiral pro- 
vided in section 413 (a) of such Act. While 
holding such office he shall take precedence 
over all other officers of the armed services: 
Provided, That the Chairman shall not exer- 
cise military command over the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff or over any of the military services. 

e) In addition to participating as a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the 
performance of the duties assigned in sub- 
section (b) of this section, the Chairman 
shall, subject to the authority and direction 
of the President and the Secretary of De- 
fense, perform the following duties: 

“*(1) serve as the presiding officer of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; 

“*(2) provide agenda for meetings of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and assist the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to prosecute their business 
as promptly as practicable; and 

“*(3) inform the Secretary of Defense and, 
when appropriate as determined by the 
President or the Secretary of Defense, the 
President, of those issues upon which agree- 
ment among the Joint Chiefs of Staff has not 
been reached.’ 

„(e) Section 212 of the National Security 
Act of 1947 is amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 212. There shall be, under the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, a Joint Staff to consist of not 
to exceed two hundred and ten officers and 
to be composed of approximately equal num- 
bers of officers appointed by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff from each of the three armed serv- 
ices. The Joint Staff, operating under a Di- 
rector thereof appointed by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, shall perform such duties as may be 
directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 
Director shall be an officer junior in grade 
to all members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 


“CHANGING RELATIONSHIP OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE TO THE MUNITIONS BOARD 


“Sec. 8. Section 213 of the National Secu- 
ity Act of 1947 is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 213. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Department of Defense a Munitions 
Board (hereinafter in this section referred to 
as the Board“). 

) The Board shall be composed of a 
Chairman, who shall be the head thereof and 
who shall, subject to the authority of the 
Secretary of Defense and in respect to such 
matters authorized by him, have the power 
of decision upon matters falling within the 
jurisdiction of the Board, and an Under Sec- 
retary or Assistant Secretary from each of the 
three military departments, to be designated 
in each case by the Secretaries of their re- 
spective departments. The Chairman shall 
be appointed from civilian life by the Pres- 
ident, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and shall receive compensa- 
tion at the rate of $14,000 a year. 

e) Subject to the authority and direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, the Board 
shall perform the following duties in support 
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of strategic and logistic plans and in con- 
sonance with guidance in those fields pro- 
vided by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and such 
other duties as the Secretary of Defense may 
prescribe: 

“*(1) coordination of the appropriate ac- 
tivities with regard to industrial matters, 
including the procurement, production, and 
distribution plans of the Department of De- 
fense; 

“*(2) planning for the military aspects of 
industrial mobilization; 

(3) assignment of procurement respon- 
sibilities among the several military depart- 
ments and planning for standardization 
of specifications and for the greatest prac- 
ticable allocations of purchase authority of 
technical equipment and common use items 
on the basis of single procurement; 

4) preparation of estimates of poten- 
tial production, procurement, and personnel 
for use in evaluation of the logistic feasibil- 
ity of strategic operations; 

“*(5) determination of relative priorities of 
the various segments of the military procure- 
ment programs; 

(6) supervision of such subordinate 
agencies as are or may be created to consider 
the subjects falling within the scope of the 
Board's responsibilities; 

7) regrouping, combining, or dissolving 
of existing interservice agencies operating in 
the fields of procurement, production, and 
distribution in such manner as to promote 
efficiency and economy; 

“*(8) maintenance of liaison with other de- 
partments and agencies for the proper cor- 
relation of military requirements with the 
civilian economy, particularly in regard to 
the procurement or disposition of strategic 
and critical material and the maintenance 
of adequate reserves of such material, and 
making of recommendations as to policies 
in connection therewith; and . 

(9) assembly and review of material and 
personnel requirements presented by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and by the production, 
procurement, and distribution agencies as- 
signed to meet military needs, and making 
of recommendations thereon to the Secretary 
of Defense. 

„d) When the Chairman of the Board 
first appointed has taken office, the Joint 
Army and Navy Munitions Board shall cease 
to exist and all its records and personnel 
shall be transferred to the Munitions Board, 

„e) The Secretary of Defense shall pro- 
vide the Board with such personnel and fa- 
cilities as the Secretary may determine to be 
required by the Board for the performance of 
its functions,’ 


“CHANGING THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE TO THE RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT BOARD — 

“Sec. 9. Section 214 of the National Security 
Act of 1947 is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 214, (a) There is hereby established 
in the Department of Defense a Research and 
Development Board (hereinafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as the Board“). The Board 
shall be composed of a Chairman, who shall 
be the head thereof and who shall, subject 
to the authority of the Secretary of Defense 
and in respect to such matters authorized 
by him, have the power of decision on mat- 
ters falling within the jurisdiction of the 
Board, and two representatives from each of 
the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, to be designated by the Secretaries of 
their respective Departments. The Chair- 
man shall be appointed from civilian life by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $14,000 a year. The 
purpose of the Board shall be to advise the 
Secretary of Deiense as to the status of scien- 
tific research relative to the national secur- 
ity, and to assist him in assuring adequate 
provision for research and development on 
scientific problems relating to the national 
security, 
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“*(b) Subject to the authority and direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, the Board 
shall perform the following duties and such 
other duties as the Secretary of Defense may 
prescribe: 

“*(1) preparation of a complete and in- 
tegrated program of research and develop- 
ment for military purposes; 

“*(2) advising with regard to trends in 
scientific research relating to national se- 
curity and the measures necessary to assure 
continued and increasing progress; 

3) coordination of research and de- 
velopment among the military departments, 
and allocation among them of responsibili- 
ties for specific programs; 

“*(4) formulation of policy for the De- 
partment of Defense in connection with re- 
search and development matters involving 
agencies outside the Department of Defense; 
and 

“*(5) consideration of the interaction of 
research and development and strategy, and 
advising the Joint Chiefs of Staff in con- 
nection therewith. 

„e) When the Chairman of the Board 
first appointed has taken office, the Joint 
Research and Development Board shall cease 
to exist and all its records and personnel 
shall be transferred to the Research and De- 
velopment Board. 

““(d) The Secretary of Defense shall pro- 
vide the Board with such personnel and fa- 
cilities as the Secretary may determine to be 
required by the Board for the performance 
of its functions.’ 


“COMPENSATION OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, SECRETARIES 
OF MILITARY DEPARTMENTS, AND CONSULT- 
ANTS 
“Sec. 10. (a) Section 301 of the National 

Security Act of 1947 is amended to read as 

follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 301. (a) The Secretary of Defense 
shall receive the compensation prescribed 
by law for heads of executive departments. 

% The Deputy Secretary of Defense 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$14,500 a year, or such other compensation 
plus $500 a year as may hereafter be pro- 
vided by law for under secretaries of execu- 
tive departments. The Secretary of the 
Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
Secretary of the Air Force shall each receive 
compensation at the rate of $14,000 a year, 
or such other compensation as may hereafter 
be provided by law for under secretaries of 
executive departments.’ 

“(b) Section 302 of the National Security 
Act of 1947 is amended to read as follows: 

“‘Sec, 302. The Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense and the Under Secretaries and As- 
sistant Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force shall each receive compensa- 
tion at the rate of $10,330 a year or at the 
rate hereafter prescribed by law for assist- 
ant secretaries of executive departments and 
shall perform such duties as the respective 
Secretaries may prescribe.’ 

„(o) Section 303 (a) of the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947 is amended to read as follows: 

„a) The Secretary of Defense, the Chair- 
man of the National Security Resources 
Board, the Director of Central Intelligence, 
and the National Security Council, acting 
through its Executive Secretary, are author- 
ized to appoint such advisory committees and 
to employ, consistent with other provisions 
of this Act, such part-time advisory person- 
nel as they may deem necessary in carrying 
out their respective functions and the func- 
tions of agencies under their control, Per- 
sons holding other offices or positions under 
the United States for which they receive com- 
pensation, while serving as members of such 
committees, shall receive no additional com- 
pensation for such service. Other members 
of such committees and other part-time ad- 
visory personnel so employed may serve 
without compensation or may receive com- 
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pensation at a rate not to exceed $50 for each 
day of service, as determined by the appoint- 
ing authority.’ 


“REORGANIZATION OF FISCAL MANAGEMENT TO 
PROMOTE ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 
“Sec. 11. The National Security Act of 1947 
is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following new title: 
“*TrTLe IV 
“*PROMOTION OF ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 
THROUGH ESTABLISHMENT OF UNIFORM 


BUDGETARY AND FISCAL PROCEDURES AND OR- 
GANIZATIONS 


“‘Comptroller of Department of Defense 


“ ‘Sec. 401. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Department of Defense the Comp- 
troller of the Department of Defense, who 
shall be one of the Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense. 

“*(b) The Comptroller shall advise and 
assist the Secretary of Defense in perform- 
ing such budgetary and fiscal functions as 
may be required to carry out the powers 
conferred upon the Secretary of Defense by 
this Act, including but not limited to those 
specified in this subsection. Subject to the 
authority, direction, and control of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Comptroller shall— 

„J) supervise and direct the preparation 
of the budget estimates oi the Department of 
Defense; and 

“*(2) establish, and supervise the execu- 
tion of— 

“*(A) principles, policies, and procedures 
to be followed in connection with organiza- 
tional and administrative matters relating 
to— 

“‘(i) the preparation and execution of the 
budgets, 

ii) fiscal, cost, operating, and capital 
property accounting, 

(In) progress and statistical reporting, 

“*(iv) internal audit, and 

„B) policies and procedures relating to 
the expenditure and collection of funds ad- 
ministered by the Department of Defense; 
and 

“*(3) establish uniform terminologies, 
classifications, and procedures in all such 
matters. 


“ “MILITARY DEPARTMENT BUDGET AND FISCAL OR- 
GANIZATION—DEPARTMENTAL COMPTROLLERS 


“ ‘Sec, 402. (a) The Secretary of each mili- 
tary department, subject to the authority, 
direction, and control of the Secretary of 
Defense, shall cause budgeting, accounting, 
progress and statistical reporting, internal 
audit and administrative organization struc- 
ture and managerial procedures relating 
thereto in the department of which he is the 
head to be organized and conducted in a 
manner consistent with the operations of the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Department 
of Defense. 

) There is hereby established in each 
of the three military departments a Comp- 
troller of the Army, a Comptroller of the 
Navy, or a Comptroller of the Air Force, as 
appropriate in the department concerned. 
There shall, in each military department, 
also be a Deputy Comptroller. Subject to the 
authority of the respective departmental 
Secretaries, the comptrollers of the military 
departments shall be responsible for all budg- 
eting, accounting, process and statistical 
reporting, and internal audit in their respec- 
tive departments and for the administrative 
organization structure and managerial pro- 
cedures relating thereto. The Secretaries of 
the military departments may in their discre- 
tion appoint either civilian or military per- 
sonnel as comptrollers of the military depart- 
ments. Departmental comptrollers shall be 
under the direction and supervision of, and 
directly responsible to, either the Secretary, 
the Under Secretary, or an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the respective military departments: 
Provided, That nothing herein shall preclude 
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the comptroller from having concurrent re- 
sponsibility to a Chief of Staff or a Chief of 
Naval Operations, a Vice Chief of Staff or a 
Vice Chief of Naval Operations, or a Deputy 
Chief of Staff or a Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations, if the Secretary of the military 
department concerned should so prescribe. 
Where the departmental comptroller is not a 
civilian, the Secretary of the department 
concerned shall appoint a civilian as Deputy 
Comptroller. 
“ ‘PERFORMANCE BUDGET 

“Sec. 403. (a) The budget estimates of 
the Department of Defense shall be prepared, 
presented, and justified, where practicable, 
and authorized programs shall be admin- 
istered, in such form and manner as the 
Secretary of Defense, subject to the authority 
and direction of the President, may deter- 
mine, so as to account for, and report, the 
cost of performance of readily identifiable 
functional programs and activities, with 
segregation of operating and capital pro- 
grams. So far as practicable, the budget 
estimates and authorized programs of the 
military departments shall be set forth in 
readily comparable form and shall follow a 
uniform pattern. 

“*(b) In order to expedite the conversion 
from present budget and accounting methods 
to the cost-of-performance method pre- 
scribed in this title, the Secretary of each 
military department, with the approval of 
the President and the Secretary of Defense, 
is authorized and directed, until the end 
of the second year following the date of 
enactment of this Act, to make such transfers 
and adjustments within the military depart- 
ment of which he is the head between ap- 
propriations available for obligation by such 
department in such manner as he deems 
necessary to cause the obligation and ad- 
ministration of funds and the reports of 
expenditures to reflect the cost of perform- 
ance of such programs and activities. Re- 
ports of transfers and adjustments made 
pursuant to the authority of this subsection 
shall be made currently by the Secretary of 
Defense to the President and the Congress. 


“ ‘OBLIGATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec, 404. In order to prevent overdrafts 
and deficiencies in any fiscal year for which 
appropriations are made, on and after the 
beginning of the next fiscal year following 
the date of enactment of this Act appropria- 
tions made to the Department of Defense 
or to the military departments, and reim- 
bursements thereto, shall be available for 
obligation and expenditure only after the 
Secretary of Defense shall approve scheduled 
rates of obligation, or modifications thereof: 
Provided, That nothing in this section shall 
affect the right of the Department of De- 
fense to incur such deficiencies as may be 
now or hereafter authorized by law to be 
incurred. 


““"WORKING-CAPITAL FUNDS 


“Sec. 405. (a) In order more effectively 
to control and account for the cost of pro- 
grams and work performed in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Secretary of Defense 
is authorized to require the establishment 
of working-capital funds in the Department 
of Defense for the purpose of— 

1) financing inventories of such stores, 
supplies, materials, and equipment as he may 
designate; and 

“*(2) providing working capital for such 
industrial-type activities, and for such com- 
mercial-type activities as provide common 
services within or among the departments 
and agencies of the Department of Defense, 
as he may designate. 

) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to establish on the 
books of the Treasury Department at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of Defense the work- 
ing-capital funds established pursuant to 
the authority of this section, 
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„e) Such funds shall be 

“*(1) charged, when appropriate, with the 
cost of stores, supplies, materials, and equip- 
ment procured or otLerwise acquired, manu- 
factured, repaired, issued, and consumed and 
of services rendered or work performed, in- 
cluding applicable administrative expenses; 
and 


(2) reimbursed from available appro- 
priations or otherwise credited for the cost 
of stores, supplies, materials, or equipment 
furnished and of services rendered or work 
performed, including applicable administra- 
tive expenses.’ 

“Reports of the condition and operations of 
such funds shall be made annually to the 
President and to the Congress. 

„d) The Secretary of Defense is author- 
ized to provide capital for such working- 
capital funds by capitalizing inventories on 
hand and, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, by transfer, until December 31, 1954, 
from unexpended balances of any appropri- 
ations of the military departments not car- 
ried to the surplus fund of the Treasury: 
Provided, That no deficiency shall be incurred 
in any such appropriation as a result of any 
such transfer. To the extent that such 
methods do not, in the determination of the 
Secretary of Defense, provide adequate 


amounts of working capital, there is here- 


by authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not appropriated for 
other purposes, such sums as may be neces- 
sary to provide adequate working capital. 

de) Subject to the authority and direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
taries of the military departments shall allo- 
cate responsibility within their respective 
military departments for the execution of 
functions which each military department 
is authorized by law to perform in such a 
manner as to effect the most economical and 
efficient organization and operation of the 
activities and use of the inventories for which 
working-capital funds are authorized by this 
section. 

1) No greater cost shall be incurred by 
the requisitioning agency for stores, supplies, 
materials, or equipment drawn from inven- 
tories, and for services rendered or work per- 
formed by the industrial-type or commercial- 
type activities for which working-capital 
funds are authorized by this section, than 
the amount of appropriations or funds avail- 
able for such purposes. 

„g) The Secretary of Defense is author- 
ized to issue regulations to govern the opera- 
tion of activities and use of inventories au- 
thorized by this section, which regulations 
may, whenever he determines the measures 
set forth in this subsection to be required 
by the needs of the Department of Defense, 
and when such measures are authorized by 
law, permit stores, supplies, materials, and 
equipment to be sold to, and services to be 
rendered or work performed for, purchasers 
or users outside the Department of Defense. 
In such cases, the working-capital funds in- 
volved may be reimbursed by charges against 
appropriate appropriations or by payments 
received in cash. 

ch) The appraised value of all stores, 
supplies, materials, and equipment returned 
‘to such working-capital funds from any de- 
partment, activity, or agency, may be charged 
to the working-capital fund concerned and 
the proceeds thereof shall be credited to the 
current appropriations concerned; the 
amounts so credited shall be available for 
expenditures for the same purposes as the 
appropriations credited: Provided, That the 
provisions of this subsection shall not permit 
credits to appropriations as the result of 
capitalization of inventories authorized by 
subsection (d) of this section. 


“ ‘MANAGEMENT FUNDS 
“ ‘Sec, 406. The Act of July 3, 1942 (56 Stat. 
645, c. 484), as amended, is hereby further 
amended to read as follows: 
“*“(a) For the purpose of facilitating the 
economical and efficient conduct of opera- 
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tions in the Department of Defense which 
are financed by two or more appropriations 
where the costs of the operations are not 
susceptible of immediate distribution as 
charges to such appropriations, there are 
he-eby *stablished the Navy Management 
Fund, the Army Management Fund, and the 
Air Force Management Fund, each within, 
and under the direction of the respective 
Secretaries of, the Departments of the Navy, 
Army, or Air Force, as the case may be. 
There are authorized to be appropriated from 
time to time such funds as may be necessary 
to accomplish the purposes of the funds. 

“*"(b) The corpus of the Navy Manage- 
ment Fund shall consist of the sum of $1,- 
000,000 heretofore transferred to the Naval 
Procurement Fund from the Naval Emergency 
Fund (17X0300), which amount, and all bal- 
ances in, and obligations against, any ac- 
counts in the Naval Procurement Fund, are 
hereby transferred to the Navy Management 
Fund; the corpus of the Army Management 
Fund shall consist of the sum of $1,000,000, 
which shall be transferred thereto from any 
unobligated balance of any appropriation 
available to the Department of the Army; 
the corpus of the Air Force Management Fund 
shall consist of the sum of $1,000,000, which 
shall be transferred thereto from any unob- 
ligated balance of any appropriation avail- 
able to the Department of the Air Force; in 
each case together with such additional 
funds as may from time to time be appro- 
priated to any of said funds. Accounts for 
the individual operations to be financed un- 
der the respective management funds shall 
be established only upon approval by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

„e) Expenditures may be made from 
said management funds from time to time 
for material (other than material for stock) 
and for personal and contractual services un- 
der such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense: Provided, (1) 
That no obligation shall be incurred against 
any such fund which is not properly charge- 
able to available funds under an appropria- 
tion of the department within which the fund 
is established or, whenever necessary to ef- 
fectuate purposes authorized by this Act to 
funds of another department or agency with- 
in the Department of Defense, and (2) that 
each fund shall be promptly reimbursed from 
the appropriate appropriations of such de- 
partment for all expenditures properly 
chargeable thereto. Nothing herein or in 
any other provision of law shall be con- 
strued to prevent advances by check or war- 
rant, or reimbursements to any of said man- 
agement funds from appropriations of said 
departments on the basis of the estimated 
cost of a project, such estimated cost to be 
revised and necessary appropriation adjust- 
ments made when adequate data become 
available. 

“© (qd) Except as otherwise provided by 
law, amounts advanced to the management 
funds under the provisions of this Act shall be 
available for obligation only during the fiscal 
year in which they are advanced: Provided, 
That nothing contained in this Act shall 
alter or limit the authorized period of avail- 
ability of the funds from which such advances 
are made. Final adjustments of advances in 
accordance with actual costs shall be effected 
with the appropriate funds for the fiscal 
year in which such funds are advanced. 

e) The portion of the Naval Appro- 
priation Act, 1945 (58 Stat. 301, 310), relating 
to the Naval Procurement Fund is hereby re- 
pealed.” 

“*sDJUSTMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


“Sec. 407. (a) When under authority of 
law a function or an activity is transferred 
or assigned from one department or agency 
within the Department of Defense to an- 
other such department or agency, the bal- 
ances of appropriations which are determined 
by the Secretary of Defense to be available 
and necessary to finance or discharge the 
function or activity so transferred or assigned 
may, with the approval of the President, be 
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transferred to, and be available for use by, 
the department or agency to which said func- 
tion or activity is transferred or assigned 
for any purpose for which said funds were 
originally available, Balances so transferred 
shall be credited to any applicable existing 
appropriation account or accounts, or to any 
new appropriation account or accounts, 
which are hereby authorized to be established 
on the books of the Treasury Department, 
of the department or organization to which 
such function or activity is transferred, and 
shall be merged with funds in the applicable 
existing or newly established appropriation 
account or accounts and thereafter account- 
ed for as one fund. Balances transferred to 
existing accounts shall be subject only to 
such limitations as are specifically applicable 
to such accounts and those transferred to 
new accounts shall be subject only to such 
limitations as are applicable to the appro- 
priations from which they are transferred. 

„b) The number of employees which in 
the opinion of the Secretary of Defense is 
required for such transferred functions or 
activities may, with the approval of the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, be de- 
ducted from any personnel maximum or lim- 
itation of the department or agency within 
the Department of Defense from which such 
function or activity is transferred, and added 
to any such personnel maximum or limita- 
tion of the department or agency to which 
such function or activity is transferred. 


“ ‘AVAILABILITY OF REIMBURSEMENTS 

“Sec. 408. To carry out the purposes of 
this Act, reimbursements made under the 
authority of the Economy Act (31 U. S. C. 
686), and sums paid by or on behalf of per- 
sonnel of any department or organization for 
services rendered or supplies furnished, may 
be credited to authorized replacing or other 
accounts. Funds credited to such accounts 
shall remain available for obligation for the 
Same period as the funds in the account so 
credited and each such account shall con- 
stitute one fund on the books of the Treasury 
Department. 


“ ‘COMMON USE OF DISBURSING FACILITIES 


“ ‘Sec. 409. To the extent authorized by the 
Secretary of Defense, disbursing officers of 
the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force may, out of accounts of advances avail- 
able to them, make disbursements covering 
obligations arising in connection with any 
function or activity of any other department 
or organization within the Department of De- 
fense and charge upon vouchers the proper 
appropriation or appropriations of the other 
department or organization: Provided, That 
all said expenditures shall subsequently be 
adjusted in settlement of disbursing officers’ 
accounts. 

“REPORTS OF PROPERTY 


“ Sec. 410. The Secretary of Defense shall 
cause property records to be maintained in 
the three military departments, so far as 
practicable, on both a quantitative and mon- 
etary basis, under regulations which he shall 
prescribe. Such property records shall in- 
clude the fixed property, installations, and 
major items of equipment as well as the sup- 
plies, materials, and equipment held in store 
by the armed services. The Secretary shall 
report annually thereon to the President and 
to the Congress. 


“REPEALING AND SAVING PROVISIONS 


“ ‘Sec. 411. All laws, orders, and regulations 
inconsistent with the provisions of this title 
are repealed insofar as they are inconsistent 
with the powers, duties, and responsibilities 
enacted hereby: Provided, That the powers, 
duties, and responsibilities of the Secretary 
of Defense under this title shall be adminis- 
tered in conformance with the policy and 
requirements for administration of budget- 
ary and fiscal matters in the Government 
generally, including acounting and financial 
reporting, and that nothing in this title shall 
be construed as eliminating or modifying the 
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powers, duties, and responsibilities of any 
other department, agency, or officer of the 
Government in connection with such mat- 
ters, but no such department, agency, or offi- 
cer shall exercise any such powers, duties, or 
responsibilities in a manner that will render 
ineffective the provisions of this title.“ 


“MISCELLANEOUS AND TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 
AND SAVING PROVISIONS 


“Sec, 12. (a) The National Security Act 
of 1947 is amended by striking out the term 
‘National Military Establishment’, wherever 
it appears in such Act, and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘Department of Defense’. 

(b) Section 207 (a) of the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947 is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec, 207. (a) Within the Department of 
Defense there is hereby established a military 
department to be known as the Department 
of the Air Force, and the Secretary of the 
Air Force who shall be the head thereof, 
The Secretary of the Air Force shall be ap- 
pointed from civilian life by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.’ 

“(c) Section 207 (b) of the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947 is repealed. 

“(d) The first sentence of section 208 (a) 
of the National Security Act of 1947 is 
amended by striking out the word ‘under’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
‘within’. 

“(e) Section 308 (b) of the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947 is amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) As used in this Act, the term De- 
partment of Defense” shall be deemed to in- 
clude the military departments of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force, and all agencies 
created under title II of this Act.“ 

“(f) The titles of the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Secretary of the Army, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Air 
Force, the Under Secretaries and the As- 
sistant Secretaries of the Departments of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, the Chairman of 
the Munitions Board, and the Chairman of 
the Research and Development Board, shall 
not be changed by virtue of this Act, and 
the reappointment of the officials holding 
such titles on the effective date of this Act 
shall not be required. It is hereby declared 
to be the intention of Congress that section 
203 (a) of the National Security Act of 1947, 
as amended by section 6 of this Act, shall 
not be deemed to have created a new office 
of Deputy Secretary of Defense but shall be 
deemed to have continued in existence, under 
a new title, the Office of Under Secretary of 
Defense which was established by the Act 
entitled ‘An Act to amend the National 
Security Act of 1947 to provide for an Under 
Secretary of Defense’, approved April 2, 1949 
(Public Law 36, Eighty-first Congress). The 
title of the official holding the Office of Under 
Secretary of Defense on the effective date of 
this Act shall be changed to Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense and the reappointment of 
such official shall not be required. 

“(g) All laws, orders, regulations, and other 
actions relating to the National Military Es- 
tablishment, the Departments of the Army, 
the Navy, or the Air Force, or to any officer 
or activity of such establishment or such 
departments, shall, except to the extent in- 
consistent with the provisions of this Act, 
have the same effect as if this Act had not 
been enacted; but, after the effective date 
of this Act, any such law, order, regulation, 
or other action which vested functions in 
or otherwise related to any officer, depart- 
ment, or establishment, shall be deemed to 
have vested such function in or relate to 
the officer or department, executive or mili- 
tary, succeeding the officer, department, or 
establishment in which such function was 
vested. For purposes of this subsection the 
Department of Defense shall be deemed the 
department succeeding the National Military 
Establishment, and the military departments 
of Army, Navy, and Air Force shall be deemed 
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the departments succeeding the Executive 
Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force, 

“(h) Section 208 (e) of the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947 is amended by substituting 
the word ‘three’ for the word ‘two’ appear- 
ing therein. 

“(i) Reorganization Plan Numbered 8 of 
1949, which was transmitted to the Congress 
by the President on July 18, 1949, pursuant 
to the provisions of the Reorganization Act 
of 1949, shall not take effect, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 6 of such Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1949.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

MILLARD E. TYDINGs, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
VIRGIL M. CHAPMAN, 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
CHAN GURNEY, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senatè. 
CARL VINSON, 
OVERTON BROOKS, 
PauL J. KILDAY, 
CARL T. DURHAM, 
LESLIE C. ARENDS, 
GEORGE J. BATES, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not 
object to considering it, but I want to 
know what is in it, and when we are to 
have printed copies. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
conference report is basically the Senate 
bill. The amendments made by the 
House are minor. The Senator will re- 
call that there were four titles in the bill 
as it passed the Senate. The Senator will 
also recall that when the House acted on 
the bill it struck out three-fourths of the 
provisions, and acted only on one-fourth 
of it, with respect to which it took the 
Senate version. Then we struck out the 
language of the House bill when it came 
to the Senate and substituted the Senate 
bill. The Senate bill became the subject 
of the conference. The amendments are 
minor and the conference report is 
unanimously agreed to by conferees on 
the part of both the House and Senate. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. As the Senator knows, 
I am a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, but was not one of the con- 
ferees. I am particularly interested to 
know whether or not any of the Senate 
provisions in the title of the bill which 
had to do with administration, and which 
contained most of the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission, were sub- 
jected to major change, or any change. 
Was any change made in that particular 
part of the bill? 

Mr. TYDINGS. There was not. I will 
say to the Senator that there was some 
change in wording here and there, but in 
my opinion the new wording is more 
comprehensive than the wording in the 
original bill. We eliminated the specifi- 
cation, and put in a generalization so 
large that it included the specification 
and more. So we have the Hoover report 
pretty much in toto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the conference report lie on the 
desk until Senators have an opportunity 
to examine it. I do not want to try the 
patience of the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney], who has already 
yielded an hour and a half of his time 
without complaint, so I ask that the con- 
ference report lie on the desk. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, does this 
mean that we are precluded from asking 
questions about it? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No. It will not be laid 
before the Senate for final action until 
the Senator has had an opportunity to 
become familiar with it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Seng tors answered to their names: 


Alken Hill Morse 
Anderson Hoey Mundt 
Baldwin Holland Murray 
Brewster Hunt Myers 
Bricker Ives Neely 
Bridges Jenner O'Conor 
Butler Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Cain Johnson, Tex. Pepper 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Chapman Kefauver Saltonstall 
Chavez Kem Schoeppel 
Connally Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kilgore Sparkman 
Donnell Knowland Stennis 
Douglas Langer Taft 

Downey Lodge Taylor 
Dulles Long Thomas, Okla. 
Ecton Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Ellender McCarran Thye 
Ferguson McCarthy Tobey 
Flanders McClellan Tydings 
Fulbright McGrath Vandenberg 
George McKellar Watkins 
Gillette McMahon Wherry 
Graham Magnuson Wiley 

Green Malone Williams 
Gurney Martin Withers 
Hayden Maybank Young 
Hendrickson Miller 

Hickenlooper Millikin 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quor- 
um is present. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS, 
1950 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4177) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1950, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 18, in line 2, which 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 18, in line 
2, it is proposed to strike out “$3,450,000” 
and insert “$3,639,000.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
with respect to this amendment, I think 
Ishould point out that the House of Rep- 
resentatives cut the appropriation $289,- 
000 below the amount of the budget esti- 
mate, in the belief that it would be pos- 
sible to effect economies by the reduction 
of personnel in the administrative func- 
tions of the Federal Trade Commission. 
The representations which were made to 
our committee—and I think they Were 
amply supported by the evidence, and as 
disclosed by the questioning—were to the 
effect that this reduction in personnel 
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would seriously impede the work of the 
Commission; it would have the effect of 
reducing the number of persons em- 
ployed by approximately 86 less than the 
number presently employed. The House 
stated in its report that it was intended 
by the reduction not in any way to affect 
the antimonopoly work of the Commis- 
sion. In other words, the House recog- 
nized, as I think the Senate does, the 
importance of the antimonopoly work of 
the Commission. 

However, an examination of the facts 
showed that a reduction of the personnel 
below the number presently employed by 
the Commission would inevitably inter- 
fere with the antimonopoly work because 
it would require that approximately 32 
persons be dropped from the Division of 
Legal Records. That Division is like the 
office of the clerk of a court. Of course, 
if the cases are not properly recorded and 
filed, and if there is not a sufficiently effi- 
cient and well-manned office of the clerk 
of a court, naturally the work of the 
court cannot properly be kept up. The 
committee was convinced that that 
would be the effect in the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Likewise the reduction would mean 
the loss of more than 60 or 65 persons 
employed in the stenographic pool. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
adopted, some time ago, as a measure of 
economy, the practice of having officials 
whose duty it is to prepare documents, 
write letters, prepare memoranda of va- 
rious kinds and pleadings in various 
cases, to draw upon the stenographic 
pool rather than to have each office 
equipped with a separate and distinct 
stenographer. So, obviously, the result 
of compelling a reduction in the steno- 
graphic pool would be to impair the effec- 
tiveness of the Commission. So the 
committee felt there should be a restora- 
tion. We did restore, not the full 
amount requested by the Commission, 
which was $289,000; we gave them only 
$189,000, which is still $100,000 below the 
budget estimate. 

Mr. President, during the hearings I 
addressed several questions to the repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with respect to the status of the 
antimonopoly work. If it were possible, 
I would have supported an increased ap- 
propriation for the antimonopoly work, 
because I think there are many impor- 
tant investigations the Commission 
should carry on. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should like to ask 
the Senator, the chairman of the sub- 
committee, whether, even with the 
amount appropriated by the Senate com- 
mittee, that would only give the Federal 
Trade Commission 655 positions, where- 
as the amount appropriated for 1949, by 
the last Congress, gave them 681 posi- 
tions? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am inclined to 
believe, from the figures we have had, 
that the present authorization is for 676. 
The House bill reduced that to 590, and 
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we increased it to 660, which is still 16 
positions below the present staffing of 
the Commission. For myself, I think 
that is too narrow a margin, but the 
committee felt that it should approve 
only $189,000 instead of $289,000. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should like to ask 
the Senator a further question. The 
Federal Trade Commission requested the 
Bureau of the Budget to authorize or 
to approve $5,753,000, so what has been 
recommended by the Senate committee 
is almost $2,000,000 less than the amount 
requested by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of the Bureau of the Budget, is 
it not? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The budget esti- 
mate was $3,739,000. But the Senator 
is speaking of the amount the Commis- 
sion requested the Bureau of the Budget 
to allow, is he not? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. My recollection is 
they asked for about $700,000-—— 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The figure is $5,- 
073,000. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I asked Mr. Ed- 
wards, Director of the Bureau of Indus- 
tial Economics of the Federal Trade 
Commission, what was the specific re- 
quest, in dollars and cents, and in the 
number of positions, which was made by 
the Federal Trade Commission to the 
Bureau of the Budget, for increased anti- 
monopoly case work. The amount was 
$792,000. The Bureau of the Budget did 
not allow that. That was for three pro- 
grams it was desired to carry on—in- 
vestigations into collusive restriction of 
production, the collusive use of geo- 
graphic price formulas, and the restric- 
tion of production by fixing quantity 
limits. But the Bureau of the Budget 
felt, in view of the other demands upon 
the Treasury of the United States, that 
expansion of the antimonopoly work 
should not be allowed, and did not al- 
low it, but allowed practically the sum 
the Commission had this year. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In reading over the 
testimony in the hearings, I gained the 
distinct impression that the scope of the 
work of the Federal Trade Commission, 
or at least the things which the Federal 
Trade Commission should do in order to 
help to prevent monopoly and to pre- 
serve a free-enterprise system, was rap- 
idly increasing, and that, even with the 
full amount recommended by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the work of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission would be con- 
siderably handicapped, particularly in 
its antimonopoly program. I ask the 
distinguished Senator whether he also 
did not gain that impression from a 
review of the work being done by the 
Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, I may say to the 
Senator, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I should like to see the work of 
the Federal Trade Commission in its 
antimonopoly studies and actions sup- 
ported to a greater extent than it is sup- 
ported in the appropriation bill. But 
we are confronted by a condition of re- 
alities, and in view of the large expendi- 
tures needed for national defense, for 
international obligations, and so forth, 
I can understand the position of the 
committee in holding down this appro- 
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priation. I may say to the Senator I 
sought the full budget amount in the 
subcommittee, but the subcommittee de- 
cided to recommend only $189,000 in- 
stead of $289,000. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. As the Federal 
Trade Commission is one of the two de- 
partments, the Department of Justice 
being the other, charged with the en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws and with 
the prevention of monopolies and the 
keeping healthy of our competitive sys- 
tem and giving small businesses an op- 
portunity, it seems to me that the amount 
proposed to be appropriated, while large, 
still, in comparison with other appro- 
priations, is a very small investment for 
the great work of the Federal Trade 
Commission is doing. 

Furthermore, the records seems to 
show that the number of employees the 
Federal Trade Commission has had, 
since about 1942, when they had 741 
employees, has been reduced to about 
100 less than the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion had in 1942, and at the same time 
the work and the scope of the activities 
and duties of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission have been increasing all the 
time. Does the Senator agree with that 
statement? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. There can be no 
doubt about that. With the progress of 
economic concentration in the United 
States, the work of the Federal Trade 
Commission naturally increases. The 
testimony before our committee showed, 
for example, that some of the studies 
which have been carried on there demon- 
strate that even toward the end of 1948 
the profit status of small-business con- 
cerns was rapidly deteriorating, and 
many small businesses were in a loss 
group. 

I call the Senator’s attention to a col- 
loquy between the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY] and Mr. Edwards. 

Mr. Edwards had testified that the 
Commission obtains figures from large 
companies. “The Federal Trade Com- 
mission,” he said, “is the only agency in 
the Government that gets the figures 
from the small companies. The small 
companies and large companies do not 
give the same results.” I am reading 
from page 209 of the Senate hearings. 
Mr. Edwards continued: 

I showed a chart this morning which indi- 
cated that in part; and I will show another 
chart, which is in some ways simpler and 
more representative, this afternoon. 

These are the annual rates of profits by 
groups of corporations of different sizes, as 
shown by this reporting program. For the 
year 1947, the total profit is measured in the 
solid black line; and for 1948, the same over 
here. You will see that the total profits 
shown go slightly up between the 2 years. 
In the year 1947, the size group which had 
the largest rate of profit was the middle- 
sized group of corporations; and from them, 
profit rates went down as the corporations 
became smaller, and also as they became 
larger. 

Senator WHERRY. When you say “middie 
group,” about how large would that be? 

Mr. Epwarps. That is the group from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

Senator WuHerry. You say the greatest 
profit came from that group? 

Mr. Epwarps, The greatest rate of profit, I 
meant. 
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Senator Fercuson. That is capitalization, I 
assume. 

Mr. Epwarps, This is profits on investment. 

Senator Fercuson. On the capital? 

Mr, Epwarps. Yes, sir. 


In other words, the testimony shows 
that corporations with capital invest- 
ment of less than a million dollars are 
rapidly getting into a poorer condition; 
and one of the reasons the Federal Trade 
Commission should be equipped to 
handle this matter is to be found in the 
situation, as I see it, of the small-busi- 
ness corporations. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
fully agree with the Senator, but I should 
like to call his attention to the colloquy 
on page 184 between the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] and Mr. Davis, 
the Acting Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission. Mr, Edwards had 
said, with reference to the amount of 
work of the Commission: 

It is substantially higher. 
to check the percentage. 

Senator ROBERTSON. I think it is correct. 
In physical volume it is about 75 percent. 

Is it not true that your work is greater now 
than it was in 1941? 

Mr. Davis. I think it is. 

Senator Rosertson. Is it not true that dur- 
ing the war there was an inevitable trend to 
concentration of business in the hands of 
the big corporations at the expense of the 
smaller corporations? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; that is true. 

Senator ROBERTSON, Is it true that we are 
now in a period of falling economy in which 
competition is going to be greatly increased? 

Mr. Davis. I think the tendency will be 
that way. 

Senator Rosertson. Is it not true that 
small business and the consumer generally 
face a greater threat from a monopolistic 
trend than they have at any time in recent 
years? 

Mr. Davis. Well, I think now that that is 
true. 


Then he goes on with an explanation. 

It seems to me, in reading the record, 
from the viewpoint of preserving compe- 
tition and giving small business a chance, 
that instead of taking the amount the 
Bureau of the Budget submitted, the 
committee and the Senate should con- 
sider and vote for an even higher amount. 

I have an amendment pending to give 
the Federal Trade Commission an in- 
creased appropriation, because I think it 
is a good investment, from the viewpoint 
of competition, in protecting small busi- 
nesses, and in dollars returned to the 
Government. I think that in tax reve- 
nues to the Government it will yield great 
dividends. 

I appreciate very much the attitude 
of the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming in his explanation of the work of 
the committee. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
getting me in sort of a trap. I am here 
representing the committee which has 
cut the appropriation for the Federal 
Trade Commission $100,000 below the 
budget estimate. The committee amend- 
ment is on page 18, line 2. I assume the 
Senator suggests that he has an amend- 
ment to that amendment? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I have such an 
amendment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


I would have 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I want to say to the 
Senator from Tennessee that I voted for 
the additional amount requested, but we 
were defeated in the subcommittee. I 
am placed in the same situation as the 
Senator from Wyoming occupies. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor is aware of the fact that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service heard 
the Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, who testified that there were 
literally hundreds of cases held up dur- 
ing the war and that, as a matter of fact, 
the Commission needed much more help 
than it actually had. Is the Senator 
aware of the fact that various cases could 
not be tried during the war, and that the 
work has piled up until some of the cases 
are 8 or 9 years old? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think that is a 
fact. 

Mr. LANGER. I want to associate 
myself with the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee in saying that certainly 
the appropriation for the Federal Trade 
Commission should be increased. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr, President, I also 
wish to associate myself with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee. It 
seems to me the policy of determining 
the expansion or contraction of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission should be in the 
Senate, and that we should determine 
whether it is more important to the 
country to provide sufficient funds for 
the Federal Trade Commission to carry 
on the program of undertaking to curb 
monopoly than it is to effect small sav- 
ings by cutting down appropriations for 
the Commission. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is re- 
peating the argument made in the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. MURRAY. Is there an amend- 
ment being offered at this time? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I shall offer an 
amendment when I have an opportunity. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it is 
very rarely that I rise to ask for an in- 
crease in an appropriation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am glad to see 
the Senator from Illinois in that posi- 
tion today. I am sure the great logic 
of the Senator will support his position. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I assure the Senator 
that this is an infrequent occurrence, 
and I do not expect to repeat it very 
often in future, but I think in this par- 
ticular instance, when the Federal 
Trade Commission has a larger volume 
of work than it had before the war, with 
considerably fewer employees, the least 
we can do is to increase the total to the 
amount recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

I am very glad the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has raised this question, and I 
should like to associate myself with him 
in the matter. 

Peyi KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 

r. 

Mr. President, to the committee I offer 
the amendment, which is on the clerk’s 
desk, and I ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
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by the Senator from Tennessee to the 
committee amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 18, line 2, 
it is proposed to strike out “$3,639,000” 
and insert “$3,739,000.” 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, my 
amendment would bring the appropria- 
tion up to the budget estimate, which is 
almost $2,000,000 less than the Federal 
Trade Commission requested of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and will give the 
Commission 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was simply going to 
make the statement, Mr. President, that 
although I have been voting consistently 
in favor of lower figures in appropria- 
tions for independent offices, I believe 
that here is one instance in which the 
slight increase provided by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee is 
entirely justified. I think the Federal 
Trade Commission is one Government 
agency which is a real safeguard to the 
general public, which of course is the 
consuming public. I believe adequate 
funds should be provided for that par- 
ticular agency. As we go a little fur- 
ther along in the bill I shall be able to 
point out how the slight amount re- 
quested, and as increased by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee, 
can save approximately 20 times as much 
Marong another provision of the same 

ill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Senator is proposing an 
increase in the appropriation for the 
Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In the amount of 
$100,000, so as to bring it up to the budget 
estimate. 

Mr. MORSE. Has the Senator, by any 
chance, placed in the Recor figures in 
regard to the personnel of the Federal 
Trade Commission during the past sev- 
eral years? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have the figures, 
and I had intended to ask unanimous 
consent that they be placed in the 
Recorp following my remarks, together 
with a short statement which I have pre- 
pared. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the figures be placed in the 
Recorp following my remarks, together 
with a brief statement, which is self- 
explanatory. 

There being no objection, the figures 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Any shortcoming of the Federal Trade 
Commission which may be pointed out in 
this report should not be allowed to obscure 
the highly salieng fact that the appropria- 
tions to the Federal Trade Commission, even 
if the agency were devoting all its time to 
handling the most significant antitrust cases, 
would be insufficient to allow it to fulfill its 
function in helping to reverse the trend of 
concentration, 

The unfavorable odds against which the 
staff of the Federal Trade Commission must 
work is nowhere more glaringly illustrated 
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than by the case against the Cement Insti- 
tute. In this case only three Commission 
attorneys participated in the trial, yet they 
‘were opposed by lawyers from 41 law firms, 
many of them among the largest and most 
successful in the country. Press releases, 
according to the Federal Trade Commission, 
have appeared to the effect that the defend- 
ants in this case spent in excess of $5,000,- 
000—$5,600,000 against three Commission 
attorneys. Five million dollars represents 
twice as much money as the entire Federal 
Trade Commission receives in 1 year. 
Te Federal Trade Commission lost this case 
against the Cement Institute by a 2-to-1 
decision in the circuit court of appeals. 

Appropriations are so important to an 
effective antitrust program that it is worth 
reproducing below the budget history of the 
Federal Trade Commission for the last 10 
years; 


Statement of the estimates of appropria- 
tions and the appropriations of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for the fiscal years 
1938 to 1947 inclusive 


Fiscal year— 


=> aus eae $2, 601. 690) $1, 981, 000/$1, 981, 000 
1039... 2, 462, 681| 2, 180, 700 2, 180, 700 
1940... 2; 792, 100| 2, 324, 000| 2,324, 000 
1941. 2. 802, 431| 2, 300, 000| 2, 300, 000 
1942. 2, 867, 870) 2,360, 000) 2, 360, 000 
1943_ 3. 147, 681) 2, 302, 474) 2, 050, 250 
1944. 2,715, 444 2, 043, 000 1,943, 000 
1945. 2, 781, 145 2,095, 900 
1946. 3, 715, 720| 2, 224, 000 
8 3. 572, 223) 2, 619, 400 
Supplemental estimates 
based on plan of re- 
organization.......... 1:857, 000 


Total (1947) 5,123, 432) 3,476, 400 2, 569, 120 


1 FTO comment: “The Budget decided that under the 
ion plan full-time staffing, as re by 
ble during 


the 

1947 because of flow of work and recruiting problems 
and therefore approved an equivalent amount of $850, 
(plus $7,000 for printing) for part-time staffing for 1947.” 


Two facts stand out: (1) With the excep- 
tion of the 1947 appropriation, Congress in 
each of the 10 years gave the Federal Trade 
Commission practically the amount approved 
by the Budget Bureau. Therefore, as far as 
the Federal Trade Commission's budget for 
the last 10 years is concerned, the Budget 
Bureau must be held, in the first instance, 
responsible for the agency's limited appro- 
priation. (2) The Budget Bureau made very 
substantial reductions in the amounts orig- 
inally requested by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

The Budget Bureau always musters good 
reasons for cutting an agency’s appropria- 
tion. The consistent cuts by the Budget 
Bureau indicate more clearly than any 
amount of words either (a) lack of aware- 
ness of the importance of antitrust activity 
to the maintenance of the competitive en- 
terprise economy, or (b) a belief that the 
Federal Trade Commission's activities were 
not sufficiently significant to the antitrust 
program to warrant additional funds. If 
the latter was the reason, it is no answer to 
slash the agency’s budget. Instead, the 
Budget Bureau should undertake as the Ex- 
ecutive’s general manager, to bring about the 
administrative improvements necessary to 
enable the Commission to properly carry out 
its functions. The Budget Bureau in their 
report to the committee indicated that they 
are now working with FTC with a view to 
bringing about administrative improvements. 
(United States Versus Economic Concentra- 
tion and Monopoly, committee print, Com- 
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mittee on Small Business, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 79th Cong., pp. 29-30.) 


The Federal Trade Commission 


appropriations 
Amount 
1948 appropriation $2, 955, 000 
1949 appropriation plus pay- 
raise supplemental. .__.......- 3, 621, 000 
1950: 
A. 7 5 request to Budget 
. 5, 753, 000 
B. 8 Bureau author- 5, 739, 000 
$ to Congress. „ 
C. 28 ; 
C 3. 450, 000 
D. Appropriation recom- 
DEN ad Senate 


EXCERPT FROM ADDRESS BY HON. ESTES KEFAU- 
VER, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, “NEEDED CHANGES 
IN LEGISLATION,” AT AMERICAN ECONOMIC AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, DECEMBER 30, 1947, 
IN CHICAGO 
It has become more or less of an accepted 

tradition in speaking about the requirements 

for an effective antitrust program to begin 
one's remarks with an invocation for appro- 
priations—a tradition which has become well 
established and one which I see no reason 
to change. Actually, the facts concerning 
appropriations for the antitrust agencies are 
even worse than most of you have probably 
been led to believe. As chairman of the 

Monopoly Subcommittee of the House Small 

Business Committee during the last session 

of Congress, I had an opportunity to make 


a fairly thorough investigation of this whole 


subject of appropriations, the results of 
which are printed in the staff report of this 
subcommittee (which, unfortunately, is now 
out of print)? 

Rather than take up your time with a 
detailed exposition of the findings of that 
report, I would like to call your attention to 
just a few simple figures—the requests made 
by the antitrust agencies to the Bureau of the 
Budget, the amounts approved by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for submission to Con- 
gress, and the amounts actually appropriated 
by Congress. During the 10-year period, 
1938-47, the requests by the Federal Trade 
Commission to the Bureau of the Budget 
averaged $3,101,019 a year; the amount ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget for pres- 
entation to Congress averaged $2,328,727; 
and the amount appropriated by Congress av- 
eraged $2,193,597. During the period, 1939- 
47, the requests by the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice to the Bureau 
of the Budget averaged $1,986,077; the amount 
approved for submission to Congress by the 
Budget Bureau averaged $1,517,472; and the 
amount actually appropriated by Congress 
averaged $1,634,517—actually more than the 
amount approved by the Budget Bureau. 
To quote the report: 

“Two facts stand out: (1) With the ex- 
ception of the 1947 appropriation, Congress 
in each of the 10 | he 10 years gox gave the Federal Trade 
Commission practically thé mount approved 
by the Budget Bureau. Therefore, as far 
as the Federal Trade Commission’s budget 
for the last 10 years is concerned, the Budget 
Bureau must be held, in the first instance, 

ible for that agency’s limited appro- 
priation. (2) The Budget Bureau made very 
substantial reductions in the amounts origi- 


1Seventy-ninth Congress, Staff Report to 
the Monopoly Subcommittee of the House 
Small Business Committee, United States 
thao eee. Concentration and Monop- 
y e 
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nally requested by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission.” 


The report went on to state that: 

“The Budget Bureau always musters good 
reasons for cutting an agency’s appropriation, 
The consistent cuts by the Budget Bureau in- 
dicate more clearly than any amount of 
words either (a) lack of awareness of the im- 
portance of antitrust activity to the main- 
tenance of the competitive enterprise econ- 
omy, or (b) a belief that the Federal Trade 
Commission’s activities were not sufficiently 
significant to the antitrust program to war- 
rant additional funds. If the latter was the 
reason, it is no answer to slash the agency's 
budget. Instead, the Budget Bureau should 
undertake, as the Executive’s general mana- 
ger, to bring about the administrative im- 
provements necessary to enable the Commis- 
sion to properly carry out its functions.” (p. 
30). 

In regard to the Antitrust Division, the re- 
port stated: 

“Here again, as in the case of the Federal” 
Trade Commission, one finds that when sharp 
cuts are made they are made by the Budget 
Bureau. As a matter of fact, in 4 of the 9 
years reported on, Congress appropriated 
more money to the Antitrust Division than 
has been approved by the Budget Bureau.” 
(p. 51) 

It may surprise you to know (a) that the 
total amount received by the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Antitrust Division, com- 
bined, is less than the appropriation for the 
Securities and Exchange Commission whose 
functions of course are much more limited 
and restricted than those of the antitrust 
agencies; (b) that the annual appropriations 
for the two antitrust agencies, combined, 
would have been sufficient to carry on the 
war effort for a period of about 30 minutes; 
and (c) that the Federal Trade Commission 
has nov the overwhelming total of eight 
economists, as does the Antitrust Division, to 
survey the entire economy, prepare economic 
reports for Congress, discover the areas of 
possible monopolistic practices, determine 
the relative significance and economic im- 
portance of the multitude of possible infrac- 
tions of the law, develop economic data re- 
quired on individual antitrust actions, and 
survey the results, from an economic point 
of view, of the effectiveness of the agencies’ 
actions, for as the monopoly subcommittee 
report pointed out: “There is oftentimes a 
great difference between a legal victory and 
an economic victory.” (p. 26) 

The fundamental importance of appropri- 
ations to any antitrust program cannot be 
overstressed. Year in and year out the Con- 
gress has added to the number of existing 
antitrust laws, particularly those adminis- 
tered by the Federal Trade Commission. Yet 
funds have not been provided to carry on 
these increased responsibilities. As a result, 
the Federal Trade Commission has been 
forced to spread its regular appropriations 
over a wider and wider number of functions, 
thereby making it impossible for the Com- 
mission to do an effective job on any one of 
the laws under its administration. There 
is, I believe, no purpose in continuing this 
practice of increasing the number of statutes 
to be enforced, if the means of enforcing 
them are not also also provided. 

The former economic adviser to the Feda 
eral Trade Commission has stated: “An an- 
nual appropriation of $150,000,000 for the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice and $100,000,000 for the Federal Trade 
Commission will not be too large if monop- 
oly is to be driven out of business.“ 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand from the Senator from 


Willis J. Ballinger, By Vote of the People, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946, p. 308. 
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Tennessee that he is satisfied that the 
Federal Trade Commission will carry out 
the President’s program as submitted by 
the President to Representative CELLER, 
for example, in regard to greater monop- 
oly control, and that the Commission 
will need more funds in order to employ 
additional personnel? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam very happy to sup- 
port the Senator’s amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was under the 
heading “Federal Works Agency—Office 
of the Administrator,” on page 18, line 
18, after the word “expenses”, to strike 
out “$300,000” and insert “$325,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, 
line 2, after the word “exceed”, to strike 
out “$15,500” and insert “$20,000”; and 
in line 4, after the word “year”, to in- 
sert “including not to exceed $1,200 for 
administrative expenses in connection 
with the city of East Peoria sewage 
project.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, 
after line 24, to insert: 

Conservation of securities: For expenses 
necessary for the conservation of the Federal 
Government's interest in bonds and other 
obligations in the custody of the Federal 
Works Administrator, issued for the con- 
struction of Public Works Administration 
projects, including personal services in the 
District of Columbia and travel expenses; 
$30,000, to be derived by transfer from the 
appropriation for Public Works Administra- 
tion liquidation in the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1949. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Public Buildings Administra- 
tion,” on page 21, line 10, after the word 
“Columbia,” to strike out the comma and 
“including the salary of the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings at $12,000 per 
annum as long as the position is held by 
the present incumbent.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, 
line 16, after the word “conductors”, to 
strike out “$31,140,000” and insert “$32,- 
750,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, 
line 9, after the word “premises”, to 
strike out “$23,968,800” and insert “$24,- 
963,800.” 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the attention of the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O'Ma- 
HONEY]. 

On page 7 of the bill occurs an amend- 
ment which was adopted last evening 
and which included the expenses of the 
American Battle Monuments Commis- 
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sion. Knowing that it is always rather 
hard to have deficiency bills brought to 
the attention of the committee and of 
the Senate, and in many instances there 
has been neglect on the part of some de- 
partments to request deficiency appro- 
priations, I call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming at this time to the 
fact that it may be necessary for the 
American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion, through no fault of their own, to 
ask for a deficiency appropriation later. 

In order that the Senator may know 
the reasons why that will be done, I wish 
to say that the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission, I am advised by the 
Secretary of the Commission, has re- 
cently had three additional cemeteries 
turned over to it in foreign lands, and 
within the next 8 to 12 months 5 addi- 
tional cemeteries will be turned over to it, 
making a total of 8 which will be placed 
in its care. 

During the past few years, under the 
law, the Army, through the Quartermas- 
ter General, has operated these ceme- 
teries, I wish to make the record clear 
that it is through no fault of the Battle 
Monuments Commission, or the Secre- 
tary, or any of those connected with the 
Commission, that the proper appropria- 
tions were not requested, but under the 
conditions which exist it will be neces- 
sary for the Commission to come to Con- 
gress later for a deficiency, when it can 
figure out the amount of money which 
will be needed to continue the operation 
of these cemeteries, principally in for- 
eign lands, which have previously been 
operated by the Army. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am glad the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has alluded to this subject. Since 
the pending bill was reported to the Sen- 
ate I have received word indirectly from 
General Marshall that several cemeter- 
ies are about to be turned over to the 
American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion by the Army authorities. When that 
is done, it will become the obligation of 
the Commission to provide for their care 
and upkeep. But there is nothing that 
can be done about it in this bill, because 
there is no budget estimate as yet. In 
due course I assume the request will be 
made of the Bureau of the Budget for an 
appropriation, and when the budget esti- 
mate is sent to the Congress, the appro- 
priate committees both of the House and 
the Senate will pay attention to it. 

However, I think it is worth saying that 
this illustrates that many of the obliga- 
tions which the Federal Government 
must now meet are altogether new obli- 
gations which never were undertaken in 
the past. The pending bill itself carries 
$5,920,800 for the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission, a new expenditure, 
but one which the Congress of the United 
States and the people of the United 
States felt was wholly desirable because 
the people of America do not want to 
have the cemeteries in which their sons 
are buried go unattended. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, it was 
by the consent of the mothers and the 
fathers of the men who lost their lives 
that the bodies were allowed to remain in 
these cemeteries overseas, with the dis- 
tinct understanding that the Congress 
would erect proper markezs and care 
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properly for the graves. The point I 
wish to emphasize—and the Senator has 
ably assisted me—is that it will be neces- 
sary to submit to the Appropriations 
Committees a request for a deficiency 
appropriation insofar as the Battle Mon- 
uments Commission are concerned, so 
that the additional cemeteries may be 
properly maintained. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator ir not 
asking for an amendment now? 

Mr. MAYBANK. No; because the 

budget has not been prepared, but I 
merely wanted to make the record clear 
that there would be a deficiency. 
Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the action on 
the amendment on page 23, line 16, be re- 
considered, because I think it should be 
considered with the item on line 9, page 
24, Does the chairman of the commit- 
tee have any objection to that? 

Mr, O'MAHONEY. No, I have no ob- 
jection to that at all. These are the two 
appropriations which deal with the 
maintenance and upkeep of public 
buildings in the District of Columbia and 
in the field. The same considerations 
apply to both. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. I 
ask unanimous consent that the vote by 
which the amendment on page 23, line 
16, was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I hope the Sen- 
ator will not ask that the appropriation 
be reduced. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I am going to 
do that. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendment was agreed to be re- 
considered in order that the Senator 
from Michigan may present his case. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It applies to both 
items. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’Conor in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Wyoming? The Chair hears none, and 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to is reconsidered. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, re- 
ferring now to the item on page 23, line 
16, $32,750,000, I wish to speak at the 
same time on the item on page 24, line 
9, because one relates to the employees 
in connection with buildings inside the 
District of Columbia, and the second 
item to employees in connection with 
buildings outside the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

It appears that it is now the desire of 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
to increase the appropriation for taking 
care of public buildings in the District 
of Columbia from the amount the House 
allowed, $31,140,000, to $32,750,000. This 
of course would be applied to personnel. 
In other words, it is now proposed that 
there be an increase of 430 in the per- 
sonnel, the guards and various employees 
engaged in repair and other work in 
buildings in District of Columbia. It 
appears that the personnel would be in- 
creased from 9,670 to 10,100. It is true 
that the budget estimated that they 
needed 10,670, which was the number 
employed in 1949. 

Mr. President, I come back to what I 
had to say about this matter yesterday. 
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We find that the Federal Government is 
increasing the number on the pay roll by 
some 350 people a day, and the whole 
question before the Senate is, How can 
we afford to increase the personnel year 
by year, instead of cutting it down, as 
private establishments are required to do 
because of their incomes? 

There is no question involved in this 
case like that in the last case. I think 
the increase of 70 employees in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission shows the same 
trend. If the increase in the Federal 
Trade Commission had been used solely 
to handle monopolies, that would have 
been one thing, but when we consider the 
history of what has happened, so far as 
the executive branch of the Government 
is concerned, in the matter of looking 
after monopolies, I think there should 
be more action on the part of the Com- 
mission than has been evidenced. The 
item we have before us has nothing to do 
with controlling monopolies, which are 
rampant throughout the United States, 
or with personnel to investigate such mo- 
nopolies. The employees involved are 
policemen, guards, and persons who keep 
the buildings in repair. If there ever 
was a time when we could do with less 
policemen, with less guards in our public 
buildings, it is now. 

What do the departments do whenever 
Congress tries to cut the number of their 
employees. It was stated in this con- 
nection with this item that the guards 
and other employees were needed to pre- 
vent fires. It was said, “We do not have 
fire insurance. Therefore, we have to 
spend this amount of money on guards 
to prevent fires. If the Members of the 
United States Senate take one man off 
our pay roll the buildings will burn 
down.” I simply cannot see that such a 
great danger exists. Ninety percent of 
our public buildings are absolutely fire- 
proof. It is stated that there is probably 
one fire each day in each building. 
Someone may flip a cigarette into a 
wastebasket, and the wastebasket 
catches fire; but the employees are in 
the office; the individual who flips the 
cigarette into the wastebasket is in the 
office and can help put out the fire. Oh, 
no, it is necessary, so it is said, that two 
or three guards stand outside every door 
and that two or three guards stand inside 
every door so as to be ready to take ac- 
tion in case someone flips a cigarette 
into a wastebasket and it catches fire. 

Mr. President, request is made for 430 
more employees in buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The House gave the 
subject due consideration and felt that, 
because of the Government’s deficit, we 
should not employ these 430 individuals 
and pay them by means of deficit spend- 
ing. That is what it amounts to— 
deficit spending. 

Let us consider the request of the 
Public Buildings Administration with 
respect to the remainder of the country, 
outside the District of Columbia, which 
is the next amendment. The House 
provided $23,968,800 for the remainder 
of the United States, outside the District 
of Columbia. The Public Buildings 
Administration was not satisfied with 
that amount. It wants to make surveys. 
It asks for $24,968,800, which would 
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mean an increase in the personnel of 
350. That makes a total increase for 
the whole country of 780 employees. 
They want to add this personnel, not 
for the purpose of fighting monopoly, 
not to take care of the backlogs such 
as existed in connection with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, but they want 
this personnel to make surveys. 

Mr. President, the time has come when 
it seems all that is necessary in order 
to get money out of the Treasury of the 
United States, through action of the 
Senate, and even of the House, is to say 
that it is needed for one of two pur- 
poses. One purpose is the making of a 
survey, and the other the conducting of 
research. I hope that the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee and the House 
committee will at some time have the 
various departments spell out in black 
and white for them what the surveys 
which have been conducted in such great 
number have ever meant to the people 
of the United States. 

In 1946 I made a little survey of my 
own. I asked the various departments 
to give me a statement of what the 
research bodies had really done with the 
$880,000,000 appropriated for such pur- 
poses by the Congress of the United 
States. I did not receive one satisfactory 
answer. The departments could not 
point to one thing the survey or research 
bodies had done of value for the people 
of the United States during the previous 
year. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. We hear a great deal 
about the Eightieth Congress. In the 
Seventy-ninth Congress the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrn] and I asked that 
a fund of $200,000 be appropriated so 
as to make an investigation to find what 
could be done by way of cutting person- 
nel. We said we believed the personnel 
in the Government could be cut by sev- 
eral hundred thousand if a proper inves- 
tigation were made. 
not appropriate that amount of money. 
Do I correctly understand that there are 
more than 9,000 employees now working 
for the Public Buildings Administration? 

Mr, FERGUSON. Yes. I have previ- 
ously given the figures. 

Mr. LANGER. How many employees 
are there inside the District of Columbia? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Under the House 
figures the number would be 9,670. Un- 
der the Senate committee amendment 
the number would be 10,100. Outside 
the District of Columbia it is sought to 
increase the number of employees from 
8,046, which is the number in 1949, to 
9,276. The Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration wants to increase the number 
by 1,230. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
feel that this is a place where a cut can 
properly be made. The cut would be a 
small one. We are here dealing with 
only a few million dollars. I realize that 
anyone who takes the floor of the Senate 
and talks about saving thousands of dol- 
lars or millions of dollars is apt to be 
criticized, not only by the Members of the 
Senate, but by persons outside the Sen- 
ate, because he is dealing in what some 
consider to be small figures. But I say 
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that each one of these items must have 
the scrutiny of the United States Senate 
if we are going to get back on the right 
road. What is the right road? The 
right road is to avoid deficit spending, 
If we cannot cut down on persons em- 
ployed to make surveys, on police officers 
and guards in the public buildings, on 
what can we cut down? We hear it 
said that we cannot cut down on appro- 
priations for investigation and checking 
of monopolies. I believe we must have 
better protection against monopolistic 
practices in the United States; in my 
judgment, there are items, such as the 
one we are considering, in connection 
with which cuts can be made. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
cannot allow the remarks of the Senator 
from Michigan to carry the implication 
that the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations has been unmindful of the need 
for economy. I certainly cannot allow 
his words to carry the implication that 
the committee on the independent of- 
fices appropriation bill was unmindful 
of the need for economy. . 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. O’'MAHONEY. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think that is ab- 
solutely true. But they have been non- 
active in the matter of economy, They 
have not been unmindful, but they have 
been nonactive. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
do not want the Senate to reach the same 
conclusion that the Senator from Michi- 
gan has now expressed, because I want 
to say for myself and for every member 
of the committee that the committee has 
been mindful of the necessity for econ- 
omy and has been active in considera- 
tion of these various items. 

So far as the chairman of the sub- 
committee himself is concerned, he at- 
tended every meeting of the committee 
from the 11th of May until the bill came 
out of the full committee. The appro- 
priations which we are presenting to the 
Senate are below the budget figures. So 
if anyone says that the committee has 
been either unmindful or inactive, the 
record does not substantiate that state- 
ment. 

Let us now take the item which is þe- 
fore us. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency dealing with the coal problem 
may hold hearings this afternoon during 
the session of the Senate, beginning at 
2:30 o’clock. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I wish the 
circumstances under which the Senator 
is laboring permitted members of the 
Senator’s committee to be present and 
to consider these various appropriations; 
but I know that that is out of the ques- 
tion. It is absolutely essential that mem- 
bers of the committee be given permis- 
sion to hold hearings during the session 
of the Senate, because so many items 
must be considered and so much work 
must be done, 
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I allude to that subject only to illus- 
trate the fact that many a day during the 
hearings of this subcommittee the chair- 
man of the subcommittee sat alone lis- 
tening to the testimony. So I use the 
request of the Senator from Ohio as a 
vehicle to convey to my colleagues on the 
floor of the Senate my own belief that 
the matters contained in this appropria- 
tion bill have been studied, and that when 
I speak about the conditions in connec- 
tion with this bill, I speak after having 
examined the testimony. 

I have no objection to the unanimous 
consent request. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the statement of the Senator 
from Wyoming. I also join with him in 
regret that we shall not be able to be 
present at all times during the discus- 
sion of this very important measure, on 
which he has labored so long and so 
hard. This morning only one Senator 
was present during the hearing. There 
is one witness who desires to return to 
his home, and we wish to take his testi- 


mony. I-do not think it will require very 


long. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request is granted. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
full committee has approved the action 
of the subcommittee increasing this ap- 
propriation by $1,610,000 above the 
amount allowed by the House; but the 
Public Buildings Administration asked 
for an increase of $2,740,000. So the fig- 
ure which we are presenting, and which 
the Senate approved just a moment ago, 
before the reconsideration, is below the 
budget figure by $1,850,000. So I sub- 
mit that the record shows that the com- 
mittee has been active, and that the com- 
mittee has been mindful of the need for 
economy. 

Why did we increase this appropria- 
tion? Wes it because of a desire to throw 
the money of the taxpayers out the win- 
dow? Not at all. It was because of our 
conviction that it was essential that the 
Public Buildings Administration should 
have this money if it is to do the job 
which the Congress has committed to it. 
‘The evidence before our committee shows 
that there are rents to be considered. 
There are facilities to be considered. 
There is fuel to be provided. There is 
upkeep and maintenance. Of course, 
there is guarding and cleaning, and all 
that sort of thing, but that is not the 
important matter. = : 

The Senator from Michigan talks 
about surveys. It becomes necessary for 
the Public Buildings Administration to 
make surveys when the Congress passes 
a new bill creating a new agency, and 
authorizes the new agency to employ 
people. For example, the last Congress 
created the Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion, requiring new personnel and some 
place to go. I could go through the list 
of bills passed by Congress last year, the 
year before, and this year, placing re- 
sponsibilities upon this agency to secure 
space in the District of Columbia and 
outside the District of Columbia. I 
could point out the fact that this agency 
has been handed the responsibility for 
taking care of the surplus buildings 
which were constructed or rented during 
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the war, and which must be taken 
care of. : 

There is such a thing as false econ- 
omy; and I think that is precisely what 
the trouble is with respect to the criti- 
cism of certain items in this bill. As I 
pointed out when I presented the bill to 
the Senate yesterday, 86 percent of the 
appropriations contained in the bill are 
war-connected appropriations. More 
than $5,000,000,000 of the appropriations 
contained in this bill are for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. That is where 
the great expenditures are coming. I 
submit that it is impossible to balance 
the budget by cutting out the expendi- 
tures of essential civilian agencies of the 
Government, of which this is one. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I invite attention to 
the testimony of Mr. Reynolds, that 6.13 
percent of the total estimates for the 
Public Buildings Administration is ac- 
counted for by the passage of Public 
Law 900 by the last Congress. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. Of course, 
the effects of the salary increase bill are 
scattered throughout this legislation. 

The following is a description of the 
work of the agency for which appropria- 
tions are provided on page 23, line 16: 

This estimate is for a service operation in 
providing for the space necessary to house 
the functions of the executive branch, and 
such space requirements are dependent on 
the action of the Congress in decreasing or 
increasing the size of the Federal establish- 
ment. We have again reviewed the needs 
for space. A request of $350,000 for 200,000 
net square feet of additional leased space 
was made to meet 3 space require- 
ments of the National Military Establish- 
ment and the needs of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in setting up an insurance-policy- 
dividend-payment program. We are hopeful 
now of partially meeting these demands 
through the further consolidation of the 
National Military Establishment in the 
Pentagon and other buildings presently oc- 
cupied by that activity and the requirements 
of the Veterans’ Administration through re- 
ductions made in other activities of that 
Administration. 


And so it goes. The testimony before 
the committee was convincing that an 
increase ought to be allowed. I should 
add that the House committee, even when 
it made this reduction, spoke in the 
highest terms of the administrative effi- 
ciency and qualifications of General 
Fleming, Federa] Works Administrator, 
and Mr. Reynolds, whd is the head of 
this particular agency, as well as Mr. 
MacDonald, the head of the Public Roads 
Administration, the appropriation for 
which we shall reach in a moment. The 
House committee pointed out that these 
men are career men, and that they have 
done fine work. I have no hesitation in 
saying to the Senate that I do not believe 
that General Fleming or Mr. Reynolds 
would have put his signature to a request 
for a budget estimate or would have ap- 
peared before our committee defending 
such an increase if he had not honestly 
and patriotically been convinced that it 
was necessary. I have no doubt that 
these gentlemen are just as desirous of 
economy in Federal expenditure as is 
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any member of the committee or of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I hope that these appro- 
priations may be approved as recom- 
mended by the committee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
able Senator from Wyoming has indi- 
cated that this amendment would reduce 
below the budget figure the number of 
personnel in public buildings in and out 
of Washington. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
did not say that. The fact is that in one 
segment there will be a reduction in per- 
sonnel. Under this appropriation per- 
sonnel in the Publit Buildings Adminis- 
tration in the District of Columbia will be 
reduced by 570 below the number of per- 
sons now employed. That would be ac- 
complished by the appropriation recom- 
mended by the committee. But with re- 
spect to the appropriation for activities 
outside the District of Columbia, the 
number of places authorized in the ap- 
propriation bill is larger than the num- 
ber presently employed, but that is be- 
cause the obligations are larger. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan was talking about the budget 
figures. I am satisfied that the RECORD 
will show that when the able Senator 
from Wyoming rose after the Senator 
from Michigan had spoken, he indicated 
that the budget figures were higher than 
the figures which the Senate is now con- 
sidering, and higher than the figures 
which the House considered. 

Mr. O’'MAHONEY. In dollar figures, 
yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Let us look at the 
budget figure. The budget figure was 
made last fall. The budget figure was 
made by the executive branch of the 
Government when we were talking about 
inflation, when we were talking about 
raising taxes to get more money, plenty 
of money, with no deficit spending in 
mind. 

But now we are in July of 1949, and we 
know the income of the citizens of the 
United States is shrinking daily. We 
know we are going daily into deficit 
spending. Yet Senators stand on the 
floor of the Senate and say the budget 
figures are what we should consider, 

I am not accusing Mr. Reynolds or 
General Fleming of any fraud in this 
case. But do Senators realize that those 
two gentlemen were dealing in terms of 
more than 19,000 employees—more than 
the number of soldiers in a division of the 
Army—who are said to be necessary in 
order to take care of the public build- 
ings? Do Senators General Flem=> 
ing or Mr. Reynolds knows what the em- 
ployees in the various buildings are do- 
ing? I admit that those two gentlemen 
have to walk past almost an army of 
employees when they enter any of those 
buildings, just as they must when they 
come here to the Capitol or the House 
or Senate Office Buildings and see the 
number of guards and employees who 
are connected with the several public 
buildings of which we have charge. No, 
Mr. President, I say that when they are 
dealing with 19,000 employees, they take 
the words of those who are below them. 

What do we find? Sitting beside me 
here in the Chamber is the Senator who 
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last year was the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Civil Service Committee. Today he 
is the ranking minority member of that 
committee, the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Lancer]. He knows that in 
the civil-service system the pay of the 
higher ranking employees is determined 
by the number of employees under them. 
Of course, if there are 19,000 persons tak- 
ing care of the public buildings, that 
means there are just that many more 
good jobs, for, as I have said, the sal- 
aries of the supervisory employees are 
based on the number of employees under 
them, and increase when the number of 
employees under them increases. I say 
these are two items on which we can 
make reductions without interfering with 
the service to the people of the United 
States generally or to the veterans in 
particular. Such reductions will not re- 
sult in preventing a nurse from taking 
care of a soldier who is ill and confined 
to a hospital bed; but these reductions 
will take political jobs away from some 
persons who otherwise would have them 
or get them by virtue of patronage, and 
the purest kind of patronage. 

Mr. President, I wish to restate the 
figures, because I think all Senators 
should know what is involved in this mat- 
ter. The House provided $31,140,000 for 
the personnel to operate the public build- 
ings in the District of Columbia. The 
Senate committee voted to increase that 
amount to $32,750,006. That would re- 
sult in increasing the personnel by 430 
persons. The House figures would pro- 
vide for a personnel of 9,670, and the 
Senate committee figures would provide 
for a personnel of 10,100. 

Outside the District of Columbia, the 
House figures would allow an appropria- 
tion of $23,968,800. The Senate commit- 
tee voted to increase that figure to $24,- 
968,800. That would increase the per- 
sonnel outside the District of Columbia 
by 350 and would increase the personnel 
from 8,376 to 8,726, or a total increase of 
780 employees, as compared to the num- 
ber under the 1949 appropriation bill. 

So, Mr. Pressident, on each of these two 
amendments I ask the Senate to vote not 
to allow the Senate committee’s figures, 
but to allow the figures voted by the 
House of Representatives. In other 
words, I ask the Senate to reject the 
Senate committee’s amendments. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan made an allusion 
which I think requires a simple denial. 
I know of no patronage involved in ap- 
pointments of any employees to the 
Public Buildings Administration. These 
positions are under the Civil Service. 
There was not a line of testimony before 
our committee to the effect that these 
are patronage employees. They are not 
patronage employees. 

We know what patronage employees 
are here in the Senate, where we appoint 
our staffs without regard to the Civil 
Service. But that is not the question in 
this case. If anyone should get the idea 
that the employees of these administra- 
tions are political, patronage employees 
who are appointed to political, patronage 
jobs, I wish to say clearly that there is 
not a line in the record to support such a 
charge. 
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With respect to the allegation, which is 
implicit in what the Senator from Michi- 
gan has said, that the Appropriations 
Committee has been neglectful, that it 
has not been mindful of the necessity for 
economy in appropriations, I wish to cite 
three facts which are here involved. 

On page 21 of the bill, in line 15, there 
is an appropriation item carried by the 
House of Representatives for the gen- 
eral administrative expenses of the Pub- 
lic Buildings Administration. The offi- 
cials came before our committee and re- 
quested that that item be increased by 
$250,000. They made a persuasive plea 
for that increase. However, the in- 
crease was not allowed. That, I think, 
justifies my statement that the commit- 
tee has not been neglectful. 

Again let me say that with respect to 
the item on page 23, the amount recom- 
mended for that item by the Senate com- 
mittee is below the amount of the budget 
recommendation by $1,850,000. This 
recommendation is made by your com- 
mittee, not upon the basis of any repre- 
sentations which were made last Decem- 
ber, but on the basis of testimony which 
was given in open public hearing before 
the Subcommittee on Independent Of- 
fices Appropriations here in the Capital 
of the United States since the llth day 
of May. In other words, this is current 
judgment by the committee appointed 
by the Senate to bear the responsibility 
of making these recommendations. 

With respect to the second item on 
page 24, in line 9, let me say that the 
Public Buildings Administration re- 
quested an increase of $2,663,200 above 
the amount allowed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Your committee, having 
carefully considered the evidence, de- 
cided not to go that far, but to provide 
for an increase of $1,000,000, instead of 
an increase of $2,663,000. 

Mr. President, I am trying to convince 
the Senate that the committee in charge 
of this bill has been careful with the tax- 
payers’ money, and that its recommenda- 
tions are made only out of the convic- 
tion that these appropriations are nec- 
essary to enable the Public Buildings 
Administration to do the job which has 
been entrusted to it by the Congress. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
feel that the Senate committee has not 
been unmindful of economy. The Sen- 
ate committee sat and heard witnesses. 
But anyone who has served on the Ap- 
propriations Committee realizes that 
when the representatives of the various 
governmental agencies come to the Ap- 
propriations Committee, the situation is 
like that involved in a broken-vessel case 
in equity. All the witnesses are on one 
side. 

No one attempts to call witnesses who 
would say whether this policeman or that 
policeman is needed at some particular 
door of a certain public building, or 
whether three or four policemen are 
needed there, or whether it would be per- 
fectly satisfactory to lock the door at 
night and have only one guard around it. 
In other words, all the statements made 
in the hearings are self-serving state- 
ments, as has been indicated. 
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I do not suppose the Senate is naive 
enough to believe that because there is 
some kind of civil service, there is no 
patronage. All I have to do is point to 
the postmasters. They are under the 
civil-service system. But, of course, we 
have patronage in the post offices. I 
have known of a post-office case in 
which, as I recall, seven different exami- 
nations were given in order that patron- 
age might be served. 

So, Mr. President, I am not criticizing 
the committee. I am saying that many 
Senators feel we ought to have economy. 
Many of them have said so upon this 
floor. Here is a case where we can really 
decide that we want economy, because I 
feel that not one of the proposed addi- 
tional employees is material or necessary 
for the service of the people of the United 
States. They are in and out of the 
buildings, in the District of Columbia, 
and outside the District. Let us vote 
economy instead of merely talking 
economy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do 
not think there is a Member of the Sen- 
ate who has not, during the past 3 
months, at some time or other, stood 
upon the Senate floor to make an 
eloquent plea for economy. Every Sen- 
ator preaches economy. Every Senator 
claims he wants to balance the budget. 

On the 28th of June, 62 Senators 
signed their names to a petition ad- 
dressed to both the majority leader and 
the minority leader, in an effort to bring 
about the consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 108, which would call upon 
the President of the United States to 
make a 5-percent cut in all appropria- 
tion bills. 

I may say I am going to support this 
joint resolution, if that is the only way 
we can effect economy, but I think it is 
a cowardly way to proceed, for the Sen- 
ate to try to “pass the buck” to the 
President. It is a cowardly procedure 
for us to pass appropriation bill provid- 
ing increases, so we can go back home 
and tell everybody we voted for their pet 
appropriations, and then vote for a joint 
resolution calling upon the President to 
make a 5-percent cut, so that we can go 
back home and tell the same people we 
voted for economy. I think we should 
stand up and be counted on these yea- 
and-nay votes. On the next two votes 
we can put into effect exactly what 62 
Senators have said they wanted the 
President of the United States to do; 
that is, to make a 5-percent cut by simply 
voting against the increase proposed by 
the committee amendment. 

In order that the taxpayers may know 
the difference between voting economy 
and merely giving it lip service, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Record immediately following my re- 
marks a copy of the petition to which 1 
have referred, together with the names 
of the 62 Senators who boast that they 
are on record as favoring a 5-percent 
cut. If we are really sincere in wanting 
to reduce Government expenditures and 
balance the budget, then let us start vot- 
ing accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


To the Honorable Scorr W. Lucas, majority 
leader of the Senate, and to the Honor- 
able KENNETH S. WHERRY, minority 
leader of the Senate: 

The undersigned Senators respectfully re- 
quest that the majority leader of the Senate, 
Senator Lucas, and the minority leader of 
the Senate, Senator WHERRY, so arrange the 
schedule of the business of the Senate that 
Senate Joint Resolution 108, entitled “Joint 
resolution to reduce expenditures in Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year 1950, consistent with 
the public interest,” shall be made at the 
earliest practicable date the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senate, so that said resolution 
may receive full consideration of the Senate 
and be brought to a vote on final passage. 

Democrats: JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, MILLARD 
E. Typmves, Vmcm H. CHAPMAN, 
Burnet R. MAYBANK, JAMES O. EAST- 
LAND, KENNETH MCKELLAR, A. WILLIS 
ROBERTSON, WALTER F. GEORGE, HARRY 
F. ByRD, G. M. GILLETTE, CLYDE R. Hoey, 
E. C. JOHNSON, SHERIDAN DOWNEY, 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, J. ALLEN 
Frear, Jr., PauL H. Doveras, G. L. 
WITHERS, TOM CONNALLY, Pat McCar- 
RAN, J. W. FULBRIGHT, JOHN C. STENNIS, 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON, ELMER THOMAS, 
JOHN SPARKMAN. 

Republicans: STYLES BRIDGES, KENNETH 
S. WHERRY, CLYDE M. REED, CHAN 
GURNEY, Enwarp J. THYE, JOHN W. 
BRICKER, ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, ROBERT 
C. HENDRICKSON, JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
OWEN BREWSTER, WILLIAM F. KNOW- 
LAND, ZALES N. ECTON, ROBERT A. TAFT, 
ALEXANDER WILEY, CHARLES W, TOBEY, 
JOE MCCARTHY, RAYMOND E, BALDWIN, 
JAMES P. KEM, HOMER FERGUSON, 
Epwarp MARTIN, EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, 
W. E. JENNER, RALPH E. FLANDERS, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, BOURKE B. 
HICKENLOOPER, KARL E. MUNDT, GEORGE 
W. MALONE, Irvinc M. Ives, HOMER E. 
CAPEHART, LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
HucH BUTLER, FORREST C. DONNELL, 
Mitton R. Younc, H. ALEXANDER 
SMITHS, Harry P. Carn, H. C. LODGE, Jr., 
ARTHUR V. WATKINS. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on this 
amendment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hickenlooper Millikin 
Anderson Hill Morse 
Baldwin Hoey Mundt 
Brewster Holland Murray 
Bricker Hunt Myers 
Bridges Ives Neely 
Butler Jenner O'Conor 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Cain Johnson, Tex per 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Chapman m Saltonstall 
Chavez Kerr Schoeppel 
Connally Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Cordon Knowland Spar 
Donnell Langer Stennis 
Douglas Lodge Taft 
Downey Long Taylor 
Dulles Lucas 5 
Ecton McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Ellender McCarthy ye 
McClellan Tobey 
Flanders McGrath ings 
Fulbright McKellar Vandenberg 
Gillette McMahon Watkins 
Magnuson Wherry 
Green Maione Wiley 
Gurney Wiliams 
Hayden Maybank Withers 
Hendrickson Miller Young 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. On the pending amend- 
ment the Senator from New Hampshire 
has asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; the 
legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll 
and Mr. AIKEN voted “nay” when his 
name was called. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Presiding Of- 
ficer please state the form of the amend- 
ment which is now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment on page 23, line 16, strik- 
ing out the figures “$31,140,000” and 
substituting therefor the figures 832, 
750,000“. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. A “yea” vote will 
therefore be a vote to increase the ap- 
propriation provided by the House and 
a “nay” vote will be a vote to hold to 
the House appropriation. IS that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A “yea” 
vote will be in support of the commit- 
tee amendment, for the increase. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
could not hear the first part of the Sen- 
ator’s question. May I have it repeated? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I merely wanted to 
find out the form in which the amend- 
ment is before the Senate, so that we may 
know what a “yea” vote means and what 
a “nay” vote means. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair stated a “yea” vote is in favor of 
the committee amendment, increasing 
the amount provided by the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O'Conor in the chair). The Chair stated 
that a yea vote is in favor of the com- 
mittee amendment, and a “nay” vote is 
in opposition to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, it is very 
important that the Senate know what 
it is doing. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I was not 
able to hear the Chair’s statement. Will 
the Chair state the amendment for the 
information of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will announce that the question 
is now on agreeing to the committee 
amendment appearing on page 23, line 
16, to strike out the figures “$31,140,- 
000” and substitute therefor “$32,750,- 
000.” A “yea” vote is in favor of the 
increase as recommended by the Senate 
committee, and a “nay” vote is in oppo- 
sition thereto. 

The Secretary will proceed with the 
call of the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpurey], and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND] are absent on 
public business. 

The Senators from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE and Mr. RUSSELL] and the Sena- 
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tor from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] are 
unavoidably detained. 

On this vote the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], who would vote 
“yea” if present, is paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], who 
would vote “nay” if present. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REep] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
Sar], who is absent because of illness, 
is paired with the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from New Jersey 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—41 


Anderson Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Chapman Johnston, S. C. Myers 
Chavez Kerr Neely 
Connally Kilgore O'Mahoney 
Cordon Long Pepper 
Downey Lucas Robertson 
Ellender McCarran Saltonstall 
Fulbright McClellan Sparkman 
Gillette McGrath Taylor 
Graham McKellar Thomas, Okla 
Green McMahon Thomas, Utah 
Hayden Magnuson Withers 
Hill Maybank Young 
Hunt Miller 
NAYS—46 

Aiken Hendrickson Mundt 
Baldwin Hickenlooper O'Conor 
Brewster Hoey Sch 1 
Bricker Holland Smith, Maine 
Bridges Ives Stennis 
Butler Jenner Taft 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Thye 
Cain Kem Tobey 
Capehart Knowland gs 
Donnell Langer Vandenberg 
Douglas Watkins 
Dulles McCarthy Wherry 
Ecton Malone Wiley 
Ferguson Martin Williams 
Flanders Millikin 
Gurney Morse 

NOT VOTING—9 
Eastland Humphrey Reed 
Frear Kefauver Russell 
George McFarland Smith, N. J. 


So the committee amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am so convinced that the vote of the 
Senate just now in rejecting the com- 
mittee amendment was not in the inter- 
est of economy, and so convinced that 
the Public Buildings and Grounds Ad- 
ministration ought to have an increase, 
that I am going to make a motion to 
increase the appropriation by a million 
dollars instead of by $1,610,000, as was 
recommended by the committee. 

Let me point out that the Public Build- 
ings Administration asked for an in- 
crease of $2,740,000. The committee did 
not allow that. It allowed only $1,610,- 
000, which was $1,850,000 below the 
budget. The amendment which I now 
offer would be $2,460,000 below the 
budget. 

Mr. President, I make the motion, I 
do not, however, ask for the yeas and 
nays. I hope it may be decided by a 
rising vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, if I 
understood the Senator from Wyoming 
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correctly, what he desires to do now, 
since the Senate has refused to allow 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. An increase of 
$1,610,000. 

Mr. FERGUSON. He is proposing to 
add $1,000,000. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. One million dol- 
lars instead of $1,610,000. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, ex- 
actly the same principle is involved. 
The Senate turned down the figure which 
would have authorized a personnel of 
430 for buildings inside the District, and 
the chairman of the subcommittee de- 
sires that they be allowed to employ 
something over 200. 

Mr. President, it has been figured out 
that what we propose is exactly a 5-per- 
cent cut from the budget, and I think 
the Senate just voted economy, as Sena- 
tors have been advocating. It has been 
pointed out, however, that 62 Senators 
have signed a petition to have brought 
up a bill to have the President cut the 
budget 5 to 10 percent, and here we have 
an opportunity to cut the budget exactly 
5 percent. We dia so cut the budget, 
where we did make a cut. Now we are 
asked to increase by 21⁄2 to 3 percent. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
continue to vote economy rather than 
just talk economy. This is a case where 
we can vote economy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS, I announce that the 
Cenator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Frear], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumPHREY], and the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. MCFARLAND] are absent on 
public business. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tomas! are unavoidably detained. 

On this vote the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HumpeHrey], who would vote 
“yea” if present, is paired with the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH], who 
would vote “nay” if present. 

I announce further that on this vote 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas], who would vote “yea” if pres- 
ent, is paired with the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], who would 
vote “nay” if present. 

M.. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
SmıTH] who is absent because of illness 
is paired with the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from New Jersey 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “yea.” 

The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Wartxins}, is detained on official busi- 
ness and is paired with the senior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. THomas]. If present 
and voting, the junior Senator from Utah 
would vote “nay,” and the senior Sena- 
tor from Utah would vote “yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 48, as follows: 


YEAS—39 


Anderson Johnson, Coio. Miller 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Myers 
Connally Kefauver Neely 
Cordon Kerr O'Mahoney 
Downey Kilgore Pepper 
Ellender Long Robertson 
Gillette Lucas Saltonstall 
Graham McCarran Sparkman 
Green McGrath Taylor 
Hayden McKeliar Thomas, Okla. 
Hill McMahon Withers 
Hunt Maybank Young 
NAYS—48 
Aiken George Martin 
Baldwin Gurney Millikin 
Brewster Hendrickson Morse 
Bricker Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bridges Hoey O’Conor 
Butler Holland Schoeppel 
Byrd Ives Smith, Maine 
Cain Jenner Stennis 
Capehart Kem Taft 
Donnell Knowland Thye 
Douglas Langer Tobey 
Dulles Lodge Tydings 
Ecton McCarthy Vandenberg 
Ferguson McClellan Wherry 
Flanders Magnuson Wiley 
Fulbright Malone Williams 
NOT VOTING—9 
Eastland McFarland Smith, N. J. 
Frear Reed Thomas, Utah 
Humphrey Russell Watkins 


So Mr. O’MaHOoNEY’s amendment was 
rejected. 


SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1949— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
known as the Security Act amendments 
of 1949, which is at the desk, and ask for 
its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say that the conference report 
has previously been laid down, and after 
some debate, was temporarily passed 
over. 

The question now is on the considera- 
tion and adoption of the conference 
report. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland in a word give us 
the principal differences between the 
conference report and the unification 
bill? 

Mr. TYDINGS. In view of the fact 
that there is quite a full attendance of 
Senators at this time, and in order to 
avoid repetition of questioning, I should 
like to say that when the Senate passed 
the unification bill some time ago and it 
went to the House it contained four 
titles. Thc House returned the bill with 
only one title in it, striking out the other 
three titles, which really dealt with uni- 
fication, and retaining only that feature 
which had to do with the comptroller and 
financial aspects of the Unification Act. 

When the bill was taken up by the con- 
ferees the basis of the conference, how- 
ever, was the bill as it had passed the 
Senate, and that is the bill which is be- 
fore us now, with probably some 28 
amendments, most of which are purely 
clarifying amendments. In my judg- 
ment, they constitute, for the most part, 
an improvement. They do not repre- 
sent everything that the Senate con- 
ferees would like to have had, but I think 
it only fair to say that 90 percent of the 
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propositions in dispute were resolved in 
favor of the position taken by the con- 
ferees or. the part of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to ask him whether it is true 
that the conference report provides for 
three Assistant Secretaries of Defense in 
place of special assistants, as heretofore 
provided? e 

Mr. TYDINGS. It provides for three 
Assistant Secretaries. 

Mr. LODGE. I regard that as an im- 
provement over what was previously 
done. Will the Senator tell me what, if 
anything, was done on the matter of 
transferability of personnel? 

Mr. TYDINGS. We had a transfer 
provision in the Senate version, which 
permitted transfer of an officer, for ex- 
ample, from one branch of the service to 
another, assuming that the secretaries of 
the two branches concerned agreed. 
The House conferees and certain of the 
Senate conferees objected to that largely 
because of a fear that Marine Corps offi- 
cers or Naval officers or Army officers 
might all want to transfer to the Air 
Force, and, therefore, as this was not a 
transfer bill but a unification act, we 
decided to leave that question for fur- 
ther study, which is now being made in 
the House of Representatives. It was 
one of the recessions made by conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. May it be anticipated 
that this subject will receive considera- 
tion at some time in the future? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I believe it may be 
anticipated that it will. I think the only 
reason why it was not done at this time 
was that we did not have and had not 
taken sufficient testimony to warrant a 
sound approach to this particular propo- 
sition in the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have 
only one more question. I thank the 
Senator for his patience. In what re- 
spect does the conference report change 
the language of the bill insofar as the 
chief or presiding officer of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is concerned? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am glad the Sena- 
tor asked that question, because it is one 
of the interesting and controversial 
propositions in the bill. The House, of 
course, took no action at all on that 
point. It provided for no presiding offi- 
cer over the Joint Chiefs of Staff. As 
the Senator will recall, the Senate bill 
provided for a-presiding officer for the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The conference 
report provides for a presiding officer for 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He is given no 
vote. He must be confirmed by the 
Senate. All the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
including the chairman or the presiding 
officer, are advisers to the President on 
matters pertaining to the military per se. 

Mr, LODGE. Let me say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the conference report, which 
I have studied since the noon hour, im- 
presses me as being a forward step on 
the road to true unification. I hope that 
as time goes by the apprehensions which 
have been expressed in some quarters 
that when the Military Establishment is 
unified the risk is run of having military 
control of the Government, will disap- 
pear. Obviously the best way for the 
civilian to control the military is to unify 
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the military, so that the military can be 
watched, and it cannot play one off 
against the other. 

I hope also that the fears which have 
been expressed that unification cannot 
be had except at the expense of the 
morale of the existing services will also 
disappear, because I believe we must se- 
cure unification, and we Will have better 
unification if we retain the esprit de corps 
and the morale of the old services. 

But in the case of the United States, 
it is a case of unify or perish. This is 
a matter which involves the lives of our 
young men. It involves the question of 
victory or defeat if we ever have another 
war. So I hope the progress which has 
been made in the understanding of this 
issue will continue. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. Speaking for every 
member of the conference on both sides 
of the aisle, and in both Houses, I be- 
lieve that this is perhaps the best bill 
for unification that could possibly be 
evolved at this time. There were many 
things which might occur to us which I 
do not believe could be put in the bill. 
I think we have reached the point where 
we have an approximation to a good bill. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator from 
Maryland advise the Senate as to how 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
is appointed, and whether there is any 
requirement that he be civilian or mili- 
tary, or whether that is left to the dis- 
cretion of the appointing officer? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course, the chiefs 
of the three branches of the service, the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Corps, make 
up the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Then there 
is a presiding officer, appointed from mil- 
itary life, who is the presiding officer for 
2 years only. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is he appointed by the 
Secretary of Defense or by the President? 

Mr. TYDINGS. He is appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, as an additional precaution. 

Mr. AIKEN. He has no vote? 

Mr. TYDINGS. He has no vote. 

Mr. AIKEN. He makes a report for 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to the Secretary 
and to the President. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I ask the Sena- 
tor from Maryland to say a word about 
the unification bill as agreed to by the 
conference committee, with relation to 
the reorganization plan suggested by the 
President. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senate will 
bear with me for a moment, Senators 
will remember that only 2 or 3 days ago 
the President of the United States sent 
to Congress a reorganization plan for the 
Military Establishment. In the confer- 
ence we had that plan before us. That 
plan largely followed the unification bill 
as it originally passed the Senate sev- 
eral months ago. We took from the 
President’s reorganization plan such pro- 
posals as seemed to us to be an improve- 
ment on what we had already decided to 
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do. Therefore I can answer, in sum, 
that in many respects this bill is the 
President’s reorganization plan, which 
was largely the Senate plan to begin 
with; but it is improved as experience 
and further examination show it should 
be, and some of the features of the Pres- 
ident’s suggestion were not adopted. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
stated to my colleague [Mr. Lopce] that 
there were three Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense. One of those Secretaries is the 
comptroller, who is to be confirmed by 
the Senate. $ 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. We 
have made one of the Assistant Secre- 
taries of Defense the fiscal officer, so to 
speak, for the defense establishment. 
He is in charge of budgetary, financial, 
and comptroller matters. In addition to 
him, there are two other assistants. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. As the lone dissenter on 
the Armed Services Committee with re- 
spect to the Senate bill, I wish to com- 
mend and congratulate the Senator 
from Maryland for the excellent leader- 
ship which he has afforded the Senate 
through the conference hearings in re- 
spect to this conference report. I think 
the conference report bill is in a great 
many respects superior to the Senate bill. 

I wish to associate myself with the 
point of view of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopce] with regard to the 
need for further improvements in the 
bill, and therefore I wish to serve notice 
that, come the next session of Congress, 
I shall reintroduce the amendments 
which I offered in this session of Con- 
gress, and which were voted down, be- 
cause I think that until the principles 
of those amendments are adopted we 
cannot possibly have the maximum in 
unification which we need in the Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the able Sen- 
ator from Oregon for his remarks as a 
member of the committee. He has 
served on our committee in a very help- 
ful capacity. 

I should like to make one further ob- 
servation, This bill is not what everyone 
who is for unification would like to have, 
but it is a very good bill, I think any- 
one who is familiar with it will say so. 
Furthermore, I think I owe it to the Sen- 
ate to say that so far as I know there is 
no provision of this bill which has met 
with the disapproval of any of the three 
Chiefs of Staff of the three armed 
branches of our service. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is it a correct 
conclusion from the Senator’s response 
to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, 
SALTONSTALL] that the President's reor- 
ganization plan will now be rejected? 

Mr. TYDINGS. We have placed in 
the conference report a provision which 
rejects—I do not like to use that word 
it makes unnecessary, if I may use the 
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softer word, the President’s reorganiza- 
tion plan, because primarily that plan 
was the Senate unification bill as we 
originally passed it. Therefore we have 
that same proposal, with such improve- 
ments as time, the President, and all 
other factors have been able to con- 
tribute to the total. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is not sufii- 
cient for us to say that it is unnecessary. 
We must reject it. Is not that correct? 

Mr, TYDINGS. We have put a pro- 
vision in the conference report bill which 
makes the President’s reorganization 
plan invalid. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr, PEPPER. Will the able Senator 
kindly specify succinctly and generally 
what the authority of the Secretary of 
Defense is? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Secretary of De- 
fense has general authority over the 
Military Establishment, to effect econ- 
omies, to eliminate overlapping and dup- 
lication in the services, and generally to 
manage the services and direct them, 

But we have carefully separated the 
military administration from the civilian 
administration. The Secretary has 
over-all authority in operating the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, so 
far as concerns the men and officers who 
actually compose those services. We 
leave those things largely up to the mili- 
tary people. 

Mr. PEPPER. They, in turn, being ac- 
countable to the Commander in Chief. 

Mr. TYDINGS. To the Commander 
in Chief and to the Secretary. 

Mr. PEPPER. If the Senator will 
allow this observation, I voted for the 
unification bill, and I am heartily in ac- 
cord with the principle. However, I 
think it must not be forgotten that what 
we have done gives great power to one 
man. I am sure that it is within the 
contemplation of the Congress that he 
will use that power with an awareness of 
the solemn obligation which he owes to 
the country and to the several services 
involved. 

It strikes me that there is this distinc- 
tion between the future Military Estab- 
lishment and the three services of the 
past: Formerly the Secretaries were 
members of the Cabinet. They had the 
ear and the association of the President. 
Each one had access, I assume, to the 
President’s ear and to his council. 
They had equal access to the Congress, 
without having to go through anyone, I 
suppose, except the Commander in Chief 
or the Bureau of the Budget. It was the 
Congress which finally made the deci- 
sions as to what the several services got. 

I assume that under this law there is 
vested in one man the power to make 
directives. We have seen in the press 
statements to the effect that members of 
the various services have been precluded 
from issuing press releases, from writing 
magazine articles, or from expressing to 
the public their opinion about military, 
naval, or air policy. 

I am sure that no man who will have 
the confidence of the Commander in 
Chief and of the Senate would desire to 
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suppress anyone’s initiative and enter- 
prise, or the expression of honest senti- 
ments by men who have the safety of 
our country at heart. At the same time, 
I say that it is a great power which we 
place in one man, if he may determine, 
before the question ever gets to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, what each service 
shall have, or what it may ask for, or 
even how it may appeal to public opinion 
with regard to what is in the public n- 
terest and to the greatest advantage. 

That also is a great power. If he can 
tell his people who may appear before 
Congress and what they shall say, and 
shut the mouths of honest advocates of 
certain military policies, even before the 
American Congress, that, too, is a very 
great power, which no one man has pos- 
sessed in the past. 

I merely wish to say that we are mak- 
ing a solemn decision here. This power 
must be exercised tenderly by its pos- 
sessor. Certainly no branch of the serv- 
ice should feel that it is precluded from 
an honest advocacy of what it believes to 
be for the best interest of the United 
States. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I heartily agree with 
all the Senator from Florida has said, in 
philosophy. I may say that I do not be- 
lieve that the dangers which he senses, 
and which might be inherent in the bill, 
will ever come to pass, for this reason: 

First of all, as a matter of practical 
mechanics and administration, there is 
never a bill affecting the Air Corps that 
we do not call for the Secretary of the 
Air Force and his Chief of Staff, General 
Vandenberg. There is never a bill affect- 
ing the Navy that we do not call for the 
Secretary of the Navy and his Chief of 
Staff. The same is true of the Army. 
That brings those gentlemen in direct 
contact with the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

As the Senator also knows, when ap- 
propriations come up affecting the Air 
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togeſher with such officers, civilian and 
military, as he may deem necessary, come 
before the Appropriations Committee. 
The only place where they could be short- 
circuited, so to speak, would be in some 
directive which was beyond legislation or 
some order of that sort. As they were 
the final points of danger, we felt, and so 
did the Secretary, that the right to come 
to Congress or to the President was an in- 
herent right, and that we had not in any 
way abridged it. In the case of the mili- 
tary, we specifically provided that any 
one of the Chiefs of Staff, in addition to 
the Chief of the Chiefs of Staff, could go 
to the President if there were a contro- 
versy affecting the integrity or standing 
or capacity of any one of the armed serv- 
ices or its ability to perform its role and 
mission. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the able Sena- 
tor. I certainly know that so long as he 
occupies the position he now does, this 
power will never be abused. 

Mr. TYDINGS. We have been careful 
to write in every restriction we could. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I have 
the greatest respect for and confidence in 
the Secretary of Defense. I have no in- 
formation about this matter except what 
I have read in the newspapers, but I have 
read that the Secretary of Defense has 
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sent to the Secretary for Navy what ap- 
pears to be a rather peremptory order 
to stop the construction of what has been 
called a supercarrier. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida permit me to 
clear up that myth for once and all, here 
in public? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; I think that would 
be a great service to everyone. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In the first place, the 
Congress never authorized the building 
of the supercarrier. We said that in the 
discretion of the President, he could or 
could not have it built. I think quite 
often we have fallen into the error of be- 
lieving—particularly if we have not read 
the legislative measure, and I had to read 
it, in order to see for myself—that we 
had commanded or ordered or legislated 
the building of the carrier. Actually, we 
left that matter to the discretion of the 
President. The matter was referred by 
him to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. My infor- 
mation is—and I think it is reliable— 
that two of those gentiemen did not favor 
the building of the carrier, but the third 
one did. The controv-rsy was carried to 
the Secretary of Defense, and was car- 
ried by hira to the President. Although 
I have no right to speak for the Presi- 
dent, and although I have no first-hand 
information on this subject, yet I be- 
lieve the cancellation was made with the 
President’s approval, if not by his direct 
order. In any event, it was totally within 
his discretion, as the Congress passed the 
act, to determine whether he would or 
would not allow the carrier to be built. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr, President, what 
troubled me more than anything else was 
the manner in which it is said the Secre- 
tary of Defense had that action taken. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I merely state that in 
the handling of this matter there was 
room for improvement, and I believe that 
in the handling of this incident there is 
a lesson for everyone, and there is not 
likely to be a repetition of the mechanics 
of this incident in the future. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if our 
discussion today has had that salutary 
effect, so that hereafter the Secretary for 
the particular service involved will at 
least not be precluded from discussing 
the matter with the Secretary of Defense 
in an honorable and fair way, I think we 
have made a worth-while contribution. 

Mr. TYDINGS. He has that right, un- 
der this bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. I wanted to have that 
matter clarified, so that in the future 
what the Senator has stated will be pos- 
sible. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Ishould like to repeat 
that the military chief of the Army, the 
Navy, or the Air Force will have the right 
to go to the President or to the Congress 
at any time he wishes, under the provi- 
sions of this measure. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Apparently there 
is some doubt in the minds of some Mem- 
bers as to whether the President’s reor- 
ganization plan is specifically rejected by 
this measure. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would appreciate it 
if the Senator would read the language 
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relative to that matter. That will give 
him a better answer than I could give 
offhand. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Subsection (i) 
states: 

Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1949, trans- 
mitted to the Congress by the President on 
July 18, 1949, pursuant to the provisions of 
the Reorganization Act of 1949, shall not 
take effect, notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 6 of such Reorganization Act of 
1949. 


Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from 
Massachusetts will recall that the con- 
cluding phrase there means that this 
particular plan cannot take effect. But, 
inasmuch as the President has this power 
for the three more years, I believe, he 
could send us another plan, which we 
could either accept or reject. We were 
careful to use that particular language 
in order to reject this plan only. Its re- 
jection was not made because we were 
opposed to it, but because we had adopted 
90 percent of it, for, in fact, the President 
had taken almost his whole plan from the 
Senate bill, in the first place. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I ask the Senator to 
yield because I know it is in the public 
interest to allay any fears as to these 
matters. 

I understand that some steps have 
been taken so as to allay any fears that 
the Marine Corps can be abolished. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Marine Corps 
cannot be abolished, either under this 
measure or under any other measure 
which has been passed, without an act of 
Congress directing or authorizing that to 
be done. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator from 
Maryland know of any person anywhere 
in the National Defense Establishment 
who would wish to abolish the Marine 
Corps? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from 
Maryland, so long as he is in the Con- 
gress, will resist any attempt to abolish 
the Marine Corps, because it has been 
of tremendously valuable assistance to 
the United States and is worth millions 
or billions of dollars to our country. 

Mr. LODGE. To my mind the talk of 
abolishing the Marine Corps is one of the 
wonders of the age, for it is completely 
without justification. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I agree entirely. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield, 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to in- 
quire about Reorganization Plan No. 8. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It has been abolished 
under the measure. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wonder whether 
that can be done in this manner. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It can be. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I understood it was 
to be done by concurrent resolution, 
rather than by an act of Congress, a bill, 
because the President would not have to 
sign a concurrent resolution rejecting 
or approving his plan, 
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Mr. TYDINGS. There are three rea- 
sons why I believe it is rejected by this 
measure, let me say. 

First of all, I am so certain that the 
President is pleased with this unification 
bill, because it is 90 percent of the prop- 
osition he sent to the Congress, which 
was our proposition to begin with, that 
I feel sure he will sign it. 

In the second place, our legislative 
counsel, who is very able—Mr. Simms— 
ably assisted by his counterpart in the 
House of Representatives, thinks we 
have approached it in a thoroughly 
proper way. 

In the third place, as to the prestige 
which may be involved, an act of Con- 
gress, as I am sure the Senator from 
Michigan will agree, will have more 
binding effect than will a joint resolution 
of the Congress, although there is actu- 
ally very little difference. 

Mr. FERGUSON. My point is purely 
a matter of law. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I understand that. 
In other words, the Senator wishes to in- 
quire whether the Congress really has to 
pass a resolution on this subject, or 
whether this purpose can be subserved 
by the passage of an ordinary bill or act 
of Congress. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Les, because when 
we do not act upon the reorganization 
plan, it becomes law. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If we are in session. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; and it would 
become law as of that date. So, in effect, 
that would be a subsequent act to what 
we are doing today. I wonder whether 
we can proceed in this way. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In order to allay the 
fears of the Senator from Michigan, let 
me say to him that at his suggestion 
I shall have the matter reexplored; and 
in the event there is any doubt at all that 
this method will be efficacious, we will 
have a resolution brought from our com- 
mittee and presented to the Senate for 
adoption. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is what I am 
concerned with, so that we shall not find 
that by passing this bill we shall automa- 
tically have voted in the President’s re- 
organization plan. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall charge my- 
self with that duty. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am very glad to hear 
the statement the Senator from Mary- 
land has made regarding the Marine 
Corps, for, as he will recall, when the 
debate was in progress on the bill, there 
was a proposal in which the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the Senator from 
Oregon joined, which would have had 
the effect of making it possible to trans- 
fer for special detail military personnel, 
including Marine Corps personnel, and 
also making possible the joint use of 
military property. But the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the Senator from 
Oregon made perfectly clear that the 
amendment did not affect the roles and 
missions of the Marine Corps, because, 
as the Senator from Maryland has 
pointed out, the only way the roles and 
missions of any branch of the service, 
including the Marine Corps, can be af- 
fected is by a special act of Congress. 
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The Senator from Maryland will recall 
that both Senators made as clear as the 
English language will permit it to be made 
clear that under the amendment there 
was no intention to transfer the Marine 
Corps, and that furthermore that would 
be impossible because a specific act of 
Congress would be required, if that were 
to be done. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. I 
may say, in furtherance of trying to put 
this ghost to sleep for all time, that I 
do not think there is a single member of 
the House Armed Services Committee or 
of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, or, so far as I know, any single Mem- 
ber of Congress, who contemplates any 
legislation, or the support of any legisla- 
tion, which would abolish the Marine 
Corps. Why this bugaboo keeps rising 
up, when nobody has offered a bill or is 
suggesting doing it, I am at a loss to 
know. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. {í yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I understood the Sen- 
ator from Maryland to refer to the heads 
of the separate departments—Army, 
Navy, and Air Corps. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. MALONE. I misunderstood. I 
understood first that the heads of the 
departments, the Secretary of the Army, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secre- 
tary of the Air Corps, could go direct to 
the President, regardless ot the Secre- 
tary of Defense. I was going to ask if 
that included their coming to th^ Con- 
gress independently as they always have. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It does, and I may say 
tc the Senator I am glad that he asked 
that question, because ìi think it is worthy 
of this additional comment about what 
has happened. A man who is a civilian 
in one of the three defense departments 
has a certain liberty in coming to Con- 
gress and talking with Members of Con- 
gress and coming before committees that 
& member of the armed services does not 
enjoy, for he is in an organization which 
is under strict orders and discipline. 
Therefore, we have worded the bill so 
that no one of the three services could 
be put into a strait-jacket, if they felt 
their particular branch was not receiving 
the consideration to which it was en- 
titled. The bill provides that they may 
go to the President or any place else, to 
complain, if they think a complaint is 
necessary. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. Prezident, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator under- 
stands why there is a great difference 
between a civilian head and a military 
man who wears the uniform and is under 
orders of the Commander in Chief. I 
yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. I understand the dif- 
ference. I frankly confess I have never 
posed as an expert as to what particular 
kind of defensive or offensive tactics or 
equipment should be adopted and em- 
ployed—but of one thing I am fully con- 
vineed—four men cannot direct—it must 
have one head. That is what happened 
to our friend, Jim Forrestal—a lack of 
unification, everybody in the Depart- 
ment running wild and offering advice 
to Congress and to the President. I 
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brought it up because, even if he be a 

civilian and can bypass the Secretary of 

Defense and come to Congress and to the 

President, offering independent advice, it 

not good—can they do that under this 
1112 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. MALONE. He can come to Sena- 
tors and he can appear before commit- 
tees without the knowledge of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Is that correct? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. MALONE. As I understand, he 
can do that, without the consent of any- 
body and without consulting anybody. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. MALONE. Then, in my opinion, 
it is a mistake. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think there is a 
good deal to be said on both sides of the 
question, but the committee frankly 
erred on the side of not wanting to cut 
off these men, for fear we would be 
charged with creating a dictatorship. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I should like to make 
a further comment in the form of a 
question. None of us, least of all the 
junior Senator from Nevada, knows ex- 
actly what should be done for national 
defense, but I have confidence in the 
present Secretary of Defense and in the 
Military Establishment set up through 
legislation in which the Senator from 
Maryland had an important part. But 
from whom are we to get authentic in- 
formation? Are we to get it from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary 
of Defense, or can just anybody barge 
in with their conflicting advice, as they 
always have. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I may say to the Sen- 
ator, in that regard, we are permitted to 
call upon anybody in uniform in the De- 
fense Establishment, to come before any 
committee of Congress, and to honor any 
letter or request for information that is 
sent to the department. 

Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield further? 


Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. It is not a question of 
whom we shall call. If I invite someone 
to my office, I understand he is to be per- 
mitted to come, and the same is true 
with respect to the Senator from Mary- 
land and with respect to committees. 
But I do not believe that the heads of de- 
partments should continue their free, 
unlimited, and, I may say, uncoordi- 
nated advice as in the past; the place to 
offer their advice is to the Chiefs of Staff 
and to the Secretary of Defense, then 
come cfficially with a properly coordi- 
nated story. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I see what the Sena- 
tor is particularly addressing his ques- 
tions to. The point escaped me at first, 
when he asked the question. What he is 
asking me is, if we allow this privilege, 
can one of them come before Congress 
and attempt an undermining opera- 
tion, so to speak. 

Mr. MALONE. Yes; and can they 
continue as they have in the past? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not think that 
would be possible, unless some commit- 
tee of the House or Senate asked the in- 
dividual to come. Otherwise, he would 
have to resign in order to make his pro- 
test. 
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Mr. MALONE. That is perfectly sat- 
isfactory. All the junior Senator from 
Nevada is interested in is to know the 
objectives in case of an emergency, and 
how they intend to reach such objectives, 
I am not the least interested in any par- 
ticular arm of the services nor in person- 
alities, but I do want to know that the 
best brains available have been utilized 
and that they have reached a decision 
and what Congress must do to make it 
possible to carry out the plans. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I compliment the 
Senator from Maryland upon his assur- 
ance there is no danger that the Marine 
Corps will be dissolved. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There is not the 
slightest danger of that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is what friends 
of the Marine Corps feared. We were 
not afraid the Corps would be abolished, 
but we were afraid the functions of the 
Corps would be stripped from it, and 
that it would be reduced merely to guard 
and housekeeping duties. I wonder 
whether the Senator from Maryland 
could give us any assurance on that 
subject. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator can rest 
assured. We shared his apprehension, 
but did not share all the fears we heard 
expressed. So, whether they were sound 
or unsound, we said we would write into 
this bill certain language which would 
make impossible even an indirect ap- 
proach to the fear and apprehension the 
Senator has expressed that there might 
be a means whereby the Marine Corps’ 
function could gradually be sapped away, 
so that it would be only a deck-duty or 
deck-guard outfit. We have specifically 
provided that its roles and its missions 
cannot be affected in any way, even by 
transfer on a temporary basis. The Sen- 
ator may take my word for it that we 
have gone out of our way by additional 
language to reemphasize everything I 
told him before. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did the Senator con- 
sider the possibility of establishing the 
strength of the Marine Corps at 6 per- 
cent of the combined strength of the 
Army, the Air Force, and the Navy? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That would have to 
come up in a separate bill, which we have 
before our committee, and is not prop- 
erly, if I may say so, a part of this bill. 
The strength of the unit is not consid- 
ered in this bill. 7 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But will the Senator 
give assurance the Marine Corps will not 
be reduced to mere guard and housekeep- 
ing duties? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Valuing my word, I 
may say to the Senator in answer to his 
question, I foresee not the slightest dim- 
inution in the glory, the traditions, and 
the future of the United States Marine 


Corps. I am proud to make that state- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
very much. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to. 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS, 
1950 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4177) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1950, and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the committee amend- 
ment on page 24, line 9, to strike out 
“$23,968,800” and insert “$24,968,800.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to say a word in connection 
with this amendment. It is the same 
kind of an amendment we have previ- 
ously passed upon, except that I think it 
is more important, because it adds 1,230 
employees over the 1949 figure. The 
House figure provided for 350 fewer em- 
ployees than the Senate committee is 
now suggesting. It has been fully de- 
bated. The amendment relates to build- 
ings outside the District of Columbia. 
jane are similar to those inside the Dis- 

rict. 

I think the Senate should vote to re- 
ject the amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
shall not burden the Senate with any 
discussion of this amendment, except to 
say—and I wish that this statement 
might be heard by every Member of the 
Senate—the committee, in making its 
recommendations to the Senate, has re- 
duced the total appropriation in the bill 
by 5.2 percent below the budget figures. 
This particular amendment is below the 
budget figures. The Public Buildings 
Administration asked for an increase of 
$2,663,200. The committee denied that 
increase, and granted only $1,000,000. 
But there is a budget cut of 5.2 percent, 
which is, I understand, in compliance 
with the recommendations made in the 
petition signed by some 62 Senators. 
Here is a compliance with that sugges- 
tion. 

I hope the committee amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in 
order that the Recorp may be kept 
straight, let me say that I think the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is a little bit con- 
fused. In 1949 the Senate authorized 
8,046 employees for the same agency 
The House amendment provided for 
8,276 employees, or an increase of 230 
more than last year. Even if the Senate 
rejects the committee amendment and 
cuts this agency 5 percent, we would still 
be providing 230 more employees for the 
same agency than were provided last 
year. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wyoming is not confused. 
He is perfectly well aware of what the 
personnel situation is. I have said, and 
I repeat, that the recommendetion made 
by the committee is below the budget 
figure. There can be no question about 
that. Of course, there has been an in- 
crease in personnel, but that is by reason 
of the fact that the Congress of the 
United States, by law, has placed addi- 
tional burdens upon the Public Buildings 
Administration with respect to the han- 
dling of buildings outside the District of 
Columbia. We give them, with one 
voice, additional duties to perform; we 
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then, by law, increase salaries by $550,- 
000,000, and then by another action we 
undertake to deny the appropriations 
necessary to enable the agency to per- 
form the functions it is obligated and 
directed, under the law, to perform. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Maybank 
Anderson Hickenlooper Miller 
Baldwin Hill Millikin 
Brewster Hoey Morse 
Bricker Holland Mundt 
Bridges Humphrey Murray 
Butler Hunt Neely 

Byrd Ives O' Conor 
Caln Jenner O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Pepper 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Connally Kefauver Saltonstall 
Cordon Kem Schoeppel 
Donnell Kerr Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kilgore Sparkman 
Downey Knowland Stennis 
Dulles Langer Taft 

Ecton Lodge Taylor 
Ellender Long Thomas, Utah 
Ferguson Lucas Thye 
Flanders McCarran Tobey 
Fulbright McCarthy Vandenberg 
George McClellan Watkins 
Gillette McKellar Wherry 
Graham McMahon Wiley 
Green Magnuson Williams 
Gurney Malone Withers 
Hayden Martin Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee 
on page 24, line 9. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Frearl, and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. MCFARLAND] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
McGratH], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Myers], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] are un- 
avoidably detained. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent because of illness. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Jersey would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 49, as follows: 


YEAS—38 
Anderson Hunt Miller 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Connally Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Cordon Kerr Pepper 
Downey Kilgore Russell 
Elender Long Saltonstall 
Gillette Lucas Sparkman 
Graham McCarran Taylor 
Green McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Hayden McMahon Withers 
Hill Magnuson Young 
Humphrey Maybank 


NAYS—49 

Aiken Gurney Morse 
Baldwin Hendrickson Mundt 

T Hickenlooper O'Conor 
Bricker oey Robertson 
Bridges Holland Sch 
Butler Ives Smith, Maine 
Byrd Jenner Stennis 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Capehart m Thye 
Donnell Knowland Tobey 
Douglas Langer Vandenberg 
Dulles Lodge Watkins 
Ecton McCarthy Wherry 
Ferguson McClellan Wiley 
Flanders Malone Wiliams 
Fulbright Martin 
George Millikin 

NOT VOTING—9 

Eastiand McGrath Smith, N. J. 
Frear Myers Thomas, Okla. 
McFarland Reed Tydings 


So the amendment of the committee 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). The next commit- 
tee amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Public Roads Administration,” 
on page 27, line 23, after the word 
“means”, to strike out “including the 
salary of the Commissioner of Public 
Roads at $12,000 per annum so long as 
the position is held by the present in- 
cumbent, and.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
should like to address a question to the 
chairman of the subcommittee. I won- 
der if in the interest of saving time the 
chairman of the subcommittee is willing, 
with respect to all items of the bill which 
involve increase in personnel, to have 
them voted on en bloc? The motion of 
the Senator from New Hampshire would 
be to reduce such items, to bring them 
back to the House figures, leaving out the 
item dealing with the Housing Expe- 
diter, a matter which should be dis- 
cussed, and the provision for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, which has to do 
with getting out Government life-insur- 
ance dividends? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
will say that I cannot quite agree with 
the premise which the Senator lays 
down. In most of these cases the 
amendments reported by the committee 
do not involve any increase of personnel. 
The Senator speaks of an increase of 
personnel with respect to the relation be- 
tween the bill as reported by the Senate 
committee and the bill as passed by the 
House. When I speak of personnel I 
speak of the relationship between the 
bill as reported by the Senate committee 
and the present personnel as authorized 
in the appropriations passed at the last 
session of Congress for the fiscal year 
1949. 

For example, in a moment we will 
come to the item relating to the Public 
Roads Administration. I do not think 
that item should be determined upon the 
basis of personnel. So I hope the Sena- 
tor will not pursue that course, but that 
we may proceed with the consideration 
of the items. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I understand the 
Senator would not consider that pro- 
posal? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iam afraid I can- 
not do so. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment on page 27, line 23. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, 
line 8, after “(58 Stat. 838)”, to strike 
out “$373,491,000” and insert “$390,000,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 14, 
after the word “and”, to strike out “$225,- 
000,000” and insert $241,509,000.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
wonder if we may have an explanation of 
the increase in the items for Public 
Roads? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Ishall be very glad 
to make an explanation. The reduction 
in the House bill was a percentage reduc- 
tion. Of course, it went far below the 
budget estimate. The restoration which 
the committee has recommended is still 
below the budget estimate. The Public 
Roads program was initiated in compli- 
ance with an act of Congress for the post 
war rehabilitation of roads throughout 
the United States. I know of no expend- 
iture by the Federal Government which 
is more productive of new business, of 
new revenue to the Government, of em- 
ployment and of improved economy gen- 
erally, than that for public roads. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the estimate made by 
the Bureau of the Budget in the fall of 
last year, was $400,000,000? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Les. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And that the amount 
recommended by the Senate committee 
is $390,000,000? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Yes; $10,000,000 
below the budget. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Or a cut of only 2½ 
percent. In view of the fact that the 
general price level has fallen by approxi- 
mately 7 percent since then, is it not 
possible for the committee to make a 
larger reduction than $10,000,000 in the 
appropriation, and still receive the same 
amount of service which would have been 
possible under the amount called for in 
the budget estimate made € months ago? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The figure is far 
below the authorization, far below the 
need. I think it would be a great mis- 
take to make any further cut from that 
which the committee has made. 

There is great unemployment through- 
out the United States. There is no ex- 
penditure which does more to alleviate 
unemployment by creating substantial 
productive employment than this. The 
automobile industry, the manufacture 
of trucks, the manufacture of passenger 
cars, the refining of oil, the servicing of 
cars, all sorts of business and industry 
are promoted by the construction of the 
Federal-aid highways. Such construc- 
tion provides revenue for the Govern- 
ment. To reduce this program at a time 
when we are receiving reports of in- 
creased unemployment would, in my 
opinion, be a most short-sighted and 
uneconomic action. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that ap- 
proximately the same defense can be 
made for virtually every other item in 
the budget? Cannot every item be de- 
fended on the ground that it gives em- 
ployment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. DOUGLAS and Mr. HOLLAND 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Cannot every item be 
defended on the ground that every dollar 
expended by the Federal Government 
gives employment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I shall try to reply 
to the Senator from Illinois before yield- 
ing to my colleague from Florida. 

There are many items in this bill in 
connection with which we have recom- 
mended no increase, though increases 
were requested. There are items in the 
bill in connection with which we will rec- 
ommend reduction. When we come to 
the national service life insurance, for 
example, I shall recommend a reduction 
of some $202,000,000 below the budget 
estimate, because I believe it is not an 
essential expenditure at this time. But 
expenditures of public money for the 
construction of public roads are essential 
and they are productive. There is a dif- 
ference between a productive expendi- 
ec and a purely ministerial expendi- 

ure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further 
question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Les, indeed; I am 
very happy to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly the fall in 
prices since the time the budget was 
drawn has been more than 2½ percent, 
the percentage of the cut made by the 
Senate committee in its recommendation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; but the Sen- 
ator is proceeding from the assumption 
that the program should be limited. I 
say to the Senator that the program of 
the Bureau of Public Roads has not yet 
begun to approximate the need of the 
country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I then point out 
to the Senator from Wyoming that what 
he is in effect arguing is that a larger 
volume of construction with $390,000,000 
should be carried out than was contem- 
plated by the Budget Bureau when it 
made. its estimate of $400,000,000? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I acceded to the 
action of the committee in cutting 810. 
000,000 below the $400,000,000, because I 
believed that with the $390,000,000 we 
might be able to carry out the $400,000,- 
000 program; but I am not altogether cer- 
tain that that will be possible. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But that is sixteen 
and one-half million more than the 
amount appropriated by the House. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Oh. yes; the Sen- 
ator is quite correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. LANGER, and Mr. 
THYE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wyoming yield; and if so, to whom? 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Florida, who was first on 
his feet. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to address a question to the 
distinguished Senator. Isit not true that 
this particular item represents the Fed- 
eral contribution to a cooperative effort 
with the States? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In that effort joint 
State-Federal budgets have been worked 
out. It would constitute a decided 
breach of faith on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government to cut the amount pro- 
vided for and prescribed by the coopera- 
tive budget. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator, as a 
former governor of the State of Florida, 
is thoroughly familiar with the plan un- 
der which the Federal aid highway pro- 
gram is carried out. It may be well to 
state it. In the first instance, the State 
highway department submits to the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration its requests. 
Those requests are sifted by the Public 
Roads Administration. Some are ap- 
proved and some are rejected. When 
the program is approved, the State pro- 
ceeds to draw up plans in conformity 
with the regulations of the Public Roads 
Administration. Then the contracts are 
let to public bidding, and the work is be- 
gun. In the meantime—and this opera- 
tion requires several years—the obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government and of 
the States begin to pile up. So, of course, 
unwise cutting of these appropriations 
would undermine the capacity of the Fed- 
eral Government to meet the obligation 
which has been assumed. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming is entirely correct in his statement 
that there is a great deficit in highway 
construction because of the war restric- 
tions, which delayed highway construc- 
tion during the war years. Likewise, the 
States were restricted. The States were 
under restrictions so far as cement and 
reinforcing steel were concerned. They 
accumulated balances. Practically all 
States with which I am familiar have 
large highway funds awaiting the day 
when the restrictive measures would be 
lifted. The restrictive measures have 
been lifted, and the States have the funds 
with which to match Federal funds. It 
is for that reason that this Federal ap- 
propriation is absolutely necessary, and 
should be supported, because there is a 
deficit in highway construction the Na- 
tion over. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, OMAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not also true that 
the cost of building roads has increased 
about one-third over the cost 8 or 9 or 
10 years ago? x 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Of course, the cost 
of construction is much greater now than 
it was prior to the war. 

Mr. LANGER. Not only that, but this 
program also includes a plan for sec- 
ondary roads, which we did not have 8 
or 9 years ago. 
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Mr, O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr. LANGER. I associate myself with 
the Senator from Minnesota. We cer- 
tainly need every dollar we can get for 
roads in farming areas, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. To supplement 
what the Senator from Wyoming has 
said, Mr. MacDonald, Public Road Ad- 
ministrator, who I believe is one of the 
best Federal officials and one of the fair- 
est and more honorable men I know in 
the Federal Government, makes this 
statement, which I think answers the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovcras] 
more specifically. He said in substance 
before the committee: 

The approved programs are based upon the 
apportionment, that is correct. We make 
the apportionment under the formula ap- 
proved by Congress, to each State. The State 
then proceeds to submit the program of 
projects to take up the individual amounts 
that go into their programs. There is a lag 
at the present time of about 24 or 25 months. 
It is the only way that an aid program could 
possibly be carried into effect. 


I think the Senator from Wyoming 
will agree with me that this is a program 
which stretches over the future, by at 
least 2 years. As to the question of costs 
as compared with costs a few months 
ago, that really does not enter into con- 
sideration in connection with this appro- 
priation to nearly so creat an extent as 
it does with respect to some of the other 
items, because of the lag. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield to me? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. I should like to ask my 
distinguished colleague if he is aware of 
the fact that park approach roads have 
a backlog of $175,000,000 worth of 
projects. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That was the tes- 
timcny which was given before our 
committee. 

Mr. HUNT. I am sure that my col- 
league understands that in this bill 
there is only $7,500,000 available for that 
purpose. 

I should like to ask my distinguished 
colleague one further question. Is it not 
a fact that the people throughout the 
United States are misguided in thinking 
that the 144-cent gasoline tax collected 
by the Federal Government goes for the 
building of highways? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 
That money goes into the general Treas- 
ury, as I understand. 

Mr. HUNT. Does my colleague know 
that in the past 10 years that amount 
has exceeded by 33 percent all the money 
poured back into the States for highway 
construction? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. My colleague will 
confirm my statement, I am sure, that 
in our small State—small in terms of 
population, but great in beauty and great 
in area, and great in its production— 
there is collected every month more than 
half a million dollars, if not $600,000, in 
gasoline taxes, which money goes back 
into the building of roads, 

Mr. HUNT. Every cent goes back into 
the building of roads. Twenty-five per- 
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cent is returned to cities and counties, 
but that must go into highways and into 
secondary roads. 

Mr. O'’MAHONEY. Many times when 
we go down the Federal-aid highways 
of Wyoming we see cars from Illinois on 
the way to Yellowstone National Park, 
to Grand Teton Park, to the oil fields of 
Wyoming, and the coal fields of Wyo- 
ming. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. HUNT. That is certainly a fact. 

Let me ask my colleague another ques- 
tion. Is he aware of the fact that during 
the frontier days celebration the count 
of cars shows that the greatest number 
of cars in Cheyenne are from the State 
of Illinois? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is true. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, My little share in this 
debate is as follows: I am sorry that the 
Committee on Appropriations did not see 
fit to go beyond the Budget Bureau and 
recommend to the Senate that it appro- 
priate what was authorized, which was 
$450,000,000 a year for 1950 and 1951, 
The Congress at its next session will have 
to take some action, because the back- 
log which the Senator from Wyoming 
has so well described exists. Highway 
construction is greatly in arrears. High- 
ways took a terrible beating because of 
the war. As a matter of fact, highway 
authorities from the State of Illinois and 
from the State of New York, two heavily 
populated States, recommended an au- 
thorization of $1,000,000,000, not $450,- 
000,000. So I am sorry that, notwith- 
standing the authorization of $450,000,- 
000, and the fact that we are in arrears, 
the appropriation recommended is $60,- 
000,000 less than the authorization. 

i Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sena- 
or. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Wyoming two ques- 
tions, but before I do so I wish to say 
that the people of Illinois have always 
had a very high opinion of Wyoming 
and its distinguished representatives. 
We gave to Wyoming the distinguished 
junior Senator [Mr. Hunt]. It is al- 
ways a great pleasure for our citizens to 
go West and broaden their minds and 
cultivate their spirits in Wyoming. 

I should like to ask two questions. 
The distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming stated that we could not cut these 
appropriations below $390,000,000, be- 
cause authorizations had been made in 
advance. I should like to ask him who 
made those authorizations—the Public 
Roads Administration or the United 
States Congress. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The United States 
Congress made the authorizations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In previous years. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Yes. Then the 
Public Roads Administration, carrying 
out the authorization and carrying out 
the provisions of the appropriation acts, 
incurred the obligations with the States 
to which the Senator from Florida {Mr. 
Hottanp] has alluded. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then do I correctly 
understand the Senator from Wyoming 
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to say that once an authorization has 
been made, the Congress must appropri- 
ate sums in equal amount? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is obvious that an 
authorization does not bind us to make 
an appropriation in equal amount. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course I did 
not say that. But I say that when the 
Government of the United States as- 
sumes an obligation, it should meet the 
obligation. The Senator from Illinois 
should not confuse the word “obligation” 
with the word “authorization.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I can 
slap my hands together as loudly as the 
Senator from Wyoming can; and I shall 
say in reply that if we are going to try 
to reduce expenses, this is the place to 
begin to do it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
this is the place in which to begin to 
create unemployment and to reduce 
business, if that is what Senators desire 
to do. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Wyo- 
ming whether the question asked by the 
able junior Senator from Wyoming is 
quite to the point. He spoke of our tak- 
ing in more money from gasoline taxes 
than we pay out in expenditures on pub- 
lic roads, and I thought he inferred that 
the gasoline taxes are earmarked for 
public-road construction. 

I have always thought that our reve- 
nue system is one in which all revenues 
go into the general Treasury and are 
mixed together, and are not specifically 
earmarked for special purposes. 

I submit that the question is not how 
much we take in from gasoline taxes, as 
compared with how much we spend for 
roads, but the question is the general fis- 
cal situation of the Government. 

I know that making appropriations 
for public roads is a very popular thing, 
and I know that any Member of Con- 
gress who proposes to cut appropriations 
for public roads loses votes. I know that 
perfectly well. But if we are going to 
try to reduce expenses, I submit we need 
more than a 2%4-percent cut in appro- 
priations. 

I shall not ask for a yea-and-nay vote 
on this amendment; I shall not try to 
put any Member of the Senate on the 
spot. But I shall move to strike out 
the addition proposed by the commit- 
tee and permit to stand the amount of 
the appropriation made by the House 
of Representatives. I now make that 
as a motion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 

wish to say to the Senator from Illinois 
that it is not necessary for him to make 
such a motion. All he has to do is vote 
against the committee amendment. The 
amendment provides for the increase 
which has been under discussion. All 
the Senator needs to do is to vote “no.” 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on this 
question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I wish to say that I can- 
not agree with the junior Senator from 
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Illinois when he says this is one place 
where economies can be made. Ours is 
a growing economy, Mr. President. We 
have a greater population today than we 
had at the conclusion of the war. At 
the conclusion of the war there was a 
deficit in highway construction because 
of the fact that during the war we had 
to forego such construction. Consid- 
erable amounts of State funds are wait- 
ing for matching funds on the part of 
the Federal Government for the con- 
struction of roads. 

We must construct highways. We 
must construct highways that are needed 
in the United States, not only in my 
State, but in every other State of the 
Union. The highway system which this 
fund will assist in building is not only 
one which aids and strengthens our 
economy, but it aids us in the safety 
measures we must take, in case we ever 
again are confronted with a situation 
comparable to the one we have just ex- 
perienced during the years of the recent 
war. 

I say this is a very worthy appro- 
priation, Mr. President. If we attempt 
to bring about economy here, it will be 
a short-sighted step. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to say that I 
was in the House of Representatives 
many years ago—in 1915 or 1916, as I 
recall—when the first Federal-aid road 
bill was enacted into law. Mr. Mac- 
Donald, the present head of the Public 
Roads Administration, has been with that 
administration all along, and during 
most of his service with it he has been 
its head. It is one agency of the Govern- 
ment which, so far as I can recall, has 
never been subjected to any real criti- 
cism. I cannot recall ever having heard 
any real criticism of it. The money ap- 
propriated for this purpose has been 
wisely and beneficially spent. It has 
probably done more good than has any 
other expenditure, in the way of con- 
tributing to the growth and prosperity 
of the Nation and the happiness of the 
people. The bills by which funds have 
been appropriated for this purpose prob- 
ably have contributed more to the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the people than 
has any other bill ever passed by the 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
vote for the small increase that is rec- 
ommended in this case by the commit- 
tee, as compared with the amount of the 
appropriation made by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I think itis wise. I think 
it is the best thing possible for the people 
of the United States at this time. I hope 
the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I should 
like to say that I certainly hope the Sen- 
ate will agree to the committee amend- 
ment. Funds for roads are definitely 
needed. 

In Idaho, with the Republican State 
administration, we find that the situa- 
tion is—as it usually is when we have a 
Republican administration—that the 
roads are in deplorable shape. [Laugh- 
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ter.] In fact, the roads in Idaho are so 
bad that when Bing Crosby went across 
the State recently, he said he did not see 
how Lewis and Clark ever crossed the 
State at all. (Laughter.] 

So if the Senator from Illinois will stop 
and think for a moment, I am sure he 
will realize that, as a Democrat, he does 
not wish to add to the troubles we al- 
ready have in Idaho because of the Re- 
publican State administration. Cer- 
tainly we should vote to add at least these 
funds to the amounts available for build- 
ing roads. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. The yeas and nays, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays are requested. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Did not the Chair rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair ruled that the amendment was 
agreed to. However, inasmuch as the 
yeas and nays were previously requested, 
and now have been additionally request- 
ed, without objection, the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to will be 
reconsidered. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask for the yeas 
and nays, Mr. President. i 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the amend- 
ment upon which we are about to vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
committee amendment in line 14, on 
page 31. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Mc- 
FaRLAND] are absent on public business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Louisiana 
LMr. ELLENDER], the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Granam], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. McGratu], and 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THOMAS] are unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Maryland 
Typincs]j is necessarily absent. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. FREAR], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. GRAHAM], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mc- 
GratH], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. THomas], and the Senator 
trom Maryland [Mr. Typincs] would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
SMITH] is absent because of illness. If 
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present and voting, the Senator from 
New Jersey would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
Batpwin], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Topey], and the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] are de- 
tained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 61, 
nays 20, as follows: 


YEAS—61 
Alken Hunt Mundt 
Cain Ives Murray 
Chapman Johnson, Colo. Myers 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Connally Johnston, S. C. O'Conor 
Cordon Kefauyer O'Mahoney 
Downey Kerr Pepper 
Dulles Kilgore Russell 
Ecton Langer Saltonstall 
Fulbright Lodge Smith, Maine 
George Long Sparkman 
Gillette Lucas Stennis 
Green McCarran Taft 
Gurney McCarthy Taylor 
Hayden McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Hendrickson McKellar Thye 
Hickenlooper Magnuson Wiley 
Hill Maybank Withers 
Hoey Miller Young 
Holland Millikin 
Humphrey Morse 

NAYS—20 
Bricker Ferguson Martin 
Bridges Flanders Robertson 
Butler Jenner Schoeppel 
Byrd Kem Vandenberg 
Capehart Knowland Wherry 
Donnell McMahon Williams 
Douglas Malone 

NOT VOTING—15 

Anderson Frear Smith, N. J. 
Baldwin Graham Thomas, Okla. 
Brewster McFarland Tobey 
Eastland McGrath Tydings 
Ellender Reed Watkins 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Community Facili- 
ties,” on page 34, line 9, after the figures 
“$367,000”, to strike out the colon and 
the following proviso: “Provided, That 
the foregoing limitation of $4,000,000 for 
administrative expenses is reduced to 
$3,800,000.” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask that 
the amendment be divided. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
there is a mistake in the submission of 
the amendment, There are two amend- 
ments here, one dealing with water pollu- 
tion, in two items, and there is another 
in lines 10 and 11, which has to do with 
the proviso. It has nothing to do with 
water pollution. That is a separate 
amendment, and I think it should be dis- 
posed of first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 34, begin- 
ning in line 9, it is proposed to strike out 
the words “Provided, That the foregoing 
limitation of $4,000,000 for administra- 
tive expenses is reduced to $3,800,000.” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I am in- 
terested in the next amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, 
beginning in line 12, to strike out down 
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to and including line 2, on page 35, as 
follows: 

Grants for plan preparation, water pollu- 
tion control: For grants to States, munici- 
palities, or interstate agencies to aid in fi- 
nancing the cost of action preliminary to the 
construction of projects for water pollution 
control as authorized by section 8 (c) of the 
Water Pollution Control Act of June 30, 1948 
(62 Stat. 1155), $400,000. 

Administrative expenses, water pollution 
control: For expenses necessary to carry out 
the administrative functions of the Federal 
Works Agency under the provisions of the 
Water Pollution Control Act of June 30, 1948 
(62 Stat, 1155), as authorized by section 8 
(e) of said act, including personal services in 
the District of Columbia; travel; hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; health service pro- 
grams as authorized by law (5 U. S. C. 150); 
and exchange of books; $100,000. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I desire to 
oppose the committee amendment. The 
committee has stricken out all the money 
provided for the financing of grants- 
in-aid to cities, States, and other sub- 
divisions, in connection with the admin- 
istration of the Stream Pollution Act. 
The committee has entirely eliminated 
the money which is to be used for grants 
to States, and it has also eliminated all 
the administrative expenses of the Pub- 
lic Works Administration to administer 
the act, although the administration had 
$75,000 last year and is proceeding in a 
very preliminary way with the adminis- 
tration of the act. 

The Stream Pollution Act was passed 
last year. Ithink it was sponsored joint- 
ly by the then Senator from Kentucky, 
now the Vice President, and myself, and 
I think it was finally passed after ap- 
proximately 10 years’ effort, or 20 years’ 
effort. I do not recall how long it may 
have been. In any event, it was finally 
passed by Congress and simply provides 
for Federal cooperation. There are loans 
authorized, but no grants except for this 
one purpose. The pollution of our rivers 
and our harbors in all parts of the coun- 
try has steadily increased. Not only has 
there been a substantial and steady in- 
crease in sewage in the rivers but there 
has been a steady increase in industrial 
waste which, throughout all the indus- 
trial sections of the country, is threaten- 
ing to make the water practically un- 
drinkable and is interfering seriously 
with the development of all water proj- 
ects. Itis also interfering seriously with 
the health of the people. 

The committee struck this provision 
out on the ground that it was a new 
program. The only thing in the com- 
mittee's report with relation to it is a 
statement to the effect that the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the work 
can readily be postponed without serious 
consequences, 

The amount of money involved is small 
and it is not a case in which the work 
can be postponed. It is not like start- 
ing on a new project to improve some- 
thing which we have had for a long time. 
It involves the whole field of water pollu- 
tion, as to which conditions are becoming 
constantly worse. We are much worse 
off than we were 5 years ago. Unless we 
begin this work promptly, the rivers and 
harbors throughout the Nation will 
steadily deteriorate. The entire elimi- 
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nation of these two provisions will post- 
pone the whole program fora year. The 
amount involved is really for preliminary 
work. 

In one sense it is not a State-aid pro- 
gram, because the Federal Government 
itself is made a partner under the terms 
of the law, and properly so. The Federal 
Government has a direct interest in in- 
terstate streams, and without Federal 
cooperation it is almost impossible to se- 
cure the necessary result. 

Take, for instance, the city of Cincin- 
nati, which is located in the southwest 
corner of the State of Ohio. All the sew- 
age of the city flows into the States of 
Indiana and Kentucky. Naturally, there 
is no particular incentive on our part to 
stop the pollution in other States. On 
the other hand, the water of the 
Ohio River at Cincinnati is completely 
polluted by the industrial waste put into 
it higher up, in West Virginia and in 
Kentucky. So it is a matter in which 
the Federal Government has an inter- 
est, and in which it was properly made a 
partner. It is receiving the full cooper- 
ation of the States. There are various 
interstate compacts. There are 10 
States, from Virginia to Illinois, which 
have entered into a compact and are 
taking joint action in connection with 
the »roject, but they cannot accomplish 
the desired result without the help of 
the Federal Government. Last year the 
Congress thoroughly approved of the 
program by the passage of the bill. I 
feel, therefore, that there is no reason 
to delay the program. 

I should be perfectly willing to have 
the final amount settled in conference, 
but I think the committee should at least 
be willing to restore some part of the ap- 
propriation. I do not think we should 
stop the work started in the administra- 
tion of the program under the Public 
Works Agency. I do not think we should 
completely turn down the proposal for 
the assistance of States and localities in 
working out the plans necessary for a 
comprehensive survey, because it does 
not do any good to operate in only one 
State or one city; there must be a com- 
plete program. The Federal Govern- 
ment serves a very useful purpose by be- 
ing a partner and proceeding with the 
work. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON, The Senator from 
Michigan knows the importance of this 
particular item, because of his knowl- 
edge of the waters of the Great Lakes. I 
wonder whether the Senator from Ohio 
would feel it would be satisfactory if the 
Senate would agree to take to conference 
an appropriation of $200,000? 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest that. If the 
committee would be willing to take 
$200,006 on the first item and one-half 
on the other, and let the matter be 
worked out in conference, I would be 
agreeable. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I should like to in- 
quire of the Senator from Ohio if the 
appropriation which he seeks would serve 
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to construct facilities to prevent pollu- 
tion of water, or if the appropriation 
which he is requesting would be simply 
to aid in the preparation of additional 
plans. 

Mr. TAFT. The first item is under 
8 (c) of the Water Pollution Control Act. 
The total sum authorized in that bill 
was $1,000,000. The budget reduced it 
to $500,000, and the House reduced that 
amount to $400,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it for the prepara- 
tion of plans? 

Mr. TAFT. That is all. It is for 
grants to States, municipalities, or in- 
terstate agencies to aid in financing the 
cost of action preliminary to the con- 
struction of projects for water pollution 
control, including architectural and eco- 
nomic investigations, studies, surveys, 
designs, the drawing of plans and speci- 
fications, and other actions preliminary 
to the starting of the entire program. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Was the Senator 
from Ohio in the Chamber earlier in the 
afternoon when the Senator from Michi- 
gan made a very eloquent attack upon 
the spending of additional sums of 
money for the preparation of plans? I 
listened to him with a great deal of in- 
terest and approval, and I am somewhat 
surprised that that Senator from Ohio 
now proposes an additional appropria- 
tion of $400,000 for further plans. 

Mr. TAFT. It is not a WPA or relief 
proposition or a make-work program. It 
is a proposal to get an over-all plan 
started for the elimination of stream pol- 
lution throughout the United States. 
The Federal Government has just as 
much interest in it as have the States. 
The Federa] Government comes in as a 
full partner. The streams which are in- 
volved are interstate streams, in which 
the Federal Government is as much in- 
terested as are the States and citics 
themselves. Therefore it seems to me, 
Congress having approved the entire 
policy, that we should not now suddenly 
undertake, through failure to appro- 
priate, to reverse a policy established at 
the last session of Congress. Whatever 
is reasonable is satisfactory to me. I 
suggest that half the amount might be 
considered, and the exact amount worked 
out in conference. That would be entire- 
ly agreeable to me if it is agreeable to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the Seventy-ninth Congress provided for 
cooperative action between the Federal 
Government and the localities in the 
preparation of plans to guard against 
stream pollution? 

Mr. TAFT. The Eightieth Congress. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Was there not an act 
in the Seventy-ninth Congress? 

Mr. TAFT. No. We tried to get it 
through, and my recollection is we got 
it through the Senate, but it was held up 
in the House, in the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress and also in the Seventy-eighth. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I wish 
to emphasize what has been said by my 
colleague in regard to the necessity of 
beginning the plans for prevention of 
stream pollution. It has been a serious 
problem in our State, as the President. 
of the Senate well knows. We started 
the movement between Kentucky, Ohio, 
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Pennsylvania, and Illinois, some 10 or 
15 years ago, which resulted finally in an 
interstate compact, which Virginia 
joined last year, I believe, at the urgent 
insistence of the two Senators from Vir- 
ginia. 

The situation is more serious than 
most people realize. In the city of Cin- 
cinnati, the home city of my colleague, 
at the present time three-quarters of ev- 
ery gallon of water that goes through 
the water system has been previously 
through sewerage systems in cities to the 
north and to the east of Cincinnati in 
the Ohio River Valley. If it were not 
for the neutralizing acid waste from the 
industrial firms in the great industrial 
centers of Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Wheeling, and other cities, we would be 
facing a very serious epidemic situation 
every year along the Ohio River. 

In years gone by I have participated 
in the contest involving the city of Chi- 
cago, the home of the Senator from Il- 
linois who has just made his comments 
on this matter. They were dumping 
into the Illinois River, through the 
drainage canal, millions of gallons of 
sewage every hour of every day of the 
year. 

A serious situation is being created 
on the streams of our country, and the 
local communities seem unwilling, or 
may be incapable, of solving the prob- 
lem in the interest of public health and 
welfare. 

It was even necessary to take the city 
of Chicago to the Supreme Court at least 
twice in contempt proceedings in order 
to get them to comply with the mandate 
of the court fixing the amount of water 
that could be drained from the Great 
Lakes to wash out the sewage from the 
city of Chicago. 

The States have been unwilling or un- 
able to cope with this situation, and a 
movement has been started, through an 
interstate compact in the Ohio River Val- 
ley, which promises much for the health 
and welfare of the communities. 

I join with my colleague in urging that 
the program be continued.. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Ohio has made cer- 
tain references to the city from which I 
come. Is the Senator from Ohio aware 
of the fact that the Sanitary District of 
Chicago is floating bonds of several 
hundred million dollars, and that now it 
has virtually eliminated the dumping 
of sewage, that we have gone to great 
expense to deal with this situation, as 
we should have done, and that therefore 
the Senator from Ohio is bringing up 
something that is 20 years old, and which 
has been virtually rectified in the period 
since that to which he referred? 

Mr. BRICKER. The situation has not 
been completely rectified, and it was 
necessary for the lake States to take the 
city of Chicago to the Supreme Court of 
the United States to enforce a mandate 
of the court. The city was cited for con- 
tempt of the mandate of the Supreme 
Court. The lake States have engaged in 
joint efforts to compel local communities 
to do the things which are necessary to 
be done in the interest of public health, 
but which they are unable to do without 
assistance, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not a fact that 
the city of Chicago has complied fully 
with the mandate of the Supreme Court? 
I do not like these left-handed aspersions 
on my city. 

Mr. BRICKER. It is neither left- 
handed nor an aspersion. It is a state- 
ment of fact. If the Senator has lived 
there as long as I think he has, he ought 
to remember well that the city was cited 
three times for contempt by the Supreme 
Court. I tried one of the cases myself, 
and we got an order out of the Supreme 
Court holding the city guilty of con- 
tempt. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sure the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, to be perfectly honest— 
and he is perfectly honest—should com- 
plete his statement by saying that the 
city of Chicago has fully complied with 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, and 
I want the Recor to show that. 

Mr. BRICKER. After two or three 
citations they have complied. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, this bill 
does not provide for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to put up any money in large 
sums to build sewage-disposal plants, It 
merely provides that it shall help make 
the plans. It then provides that it 
shall make loans of small amounts. The 
city of Cincinnati is spending $17,000,000 
on its sewage-disposal projects, and the 
plans will be prepared by that city, but 
in order that the activities may be co- 
ordinated, and in order that remedial 
steps, particularly where there is uncon- 
trolled industrial waste, may be taken by 
the smaller communities, which are lo- 
cated throughout all the Ohio River sec- 
tions, it is absolutely essential there 
should be some Federal participation. 

The distinguished Vice President, who 
now presides over the Senate, and I were 
the authors of the law, and I am certain 
he will bear me out in my statements. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
have listened with a great deal of in- 
terest to everything the Senator from 
Ohio has said, and he has made a most 
persuasive argument. The Congress of 
the United States has authorized this 
expenditure, and it ought to be made. 

Mr, President, I made that same argu- 
ment yesterday and today over and over 
again. The Senator from Ohio and his 
colleagues upon the other side mar- 
shalled together in a solid phalanx to say 
“No, we want to economize.” 

Appropriation after appropriation has 
been recommended by the Committee on 
Appropriations to enable the Govern- 
ment agencies to carry out obligations 
imposed upon them by law, and Senators 
rise on the other side of the aisle and 
say, “No; these obligations should not 
be carried out. We must economize. Are 
we not hurrying on to deficit spending? 
Why, then, should we spend another dol- 
lar that can now be saved?” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY, Certainly I yield 
to the amiable leader of the budget cut- 
ters, the amiable, the able, the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire, 
who says, “Let us not engage in deficit 
spending. Let us forget the obligations 
which Congress has imposed by law upon 
the executive agencies, and let us cut 
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off the appropriations so that we may 
make a record vote.” 

I yield, of course, and most gladly. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I merely want to say 
to the Senator that he attributed the 
economy move to this side of the aisle, 
and I wish to take credit on this side of 
the aisle for calling for all the votes, but 
may I point out that we have had some 
very able help from the other side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator mis- 
understood me. I do not give the credit 
to the Senator from New Hampshire for 
economy. I say the Committee on Ap- 
propriations deserves the credit for 
economies, because I say to the Senator 
from New Hampshire that many of the 
votes which he cast here today and 
yesterday to reduce expenditures were 
not in the interest of economy and not in 
the interest of saving money for the 
taxpayers, but were in the interest only 
of postponing to some future date the 
obligations which the Government im- 
posed by law. 

Oh, no, I do not give the Senator from 
New Hampshire any credit at all for 
seeking to economize. The Senator from 
New Hampshire is making a record. He 
is calling for yea-and-nay votes. He is 
calling for them now so as to make a 
record and go before the people and say, 
“See how we have saved the money of 
the taxpayers,” because he well knows 
that memories are short, and that next 
year or the year after, or perhaps in the 
closing months of this session, when we 
pass the deficiency appropriation bills, 
we will be putting in the very items 
which are now being cut out. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Oh, Mr. President, I 
say the Senator from Ohio made a very 
persuasive argument. It is true that the 
law under which this appropriation was 
asked by the President of the United 
States in his budget message was the re- 
sult of a bill introduced jointly by the 
present distinguished Vice President of 
the United States, who was then a Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, and the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr], the head of the policy 
committee of the Republican Party. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will yield in a 
moment. The bill was introduced in 
order to meet a very serious problem of 
water pollution. There can be no doubt, 
as the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] has 
said, that the correction of water pollu- 
tion by one municipality will do no good 
at all with respect to water pollution as 
it affects another city farther up the 
stream. The water pollution must be 
fought upon all the interstate streams of 
the United States. There is no question 
about that. It is an interstate problem. 

I am merely pointing out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the inconsistency, and I am saying 
this in the hope that if I yield upon this 
matter, if I accede to the request and 
grant my acquiescence to an appropria- 
tion for $200,000 for this matter, in the 
remainder of the consideration of this 
bill both Senators from Ohio, the senior 
Senator and the junior Senator, and 
other Senators who are talking so elo- 
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quently in behalf of Federal spending for 
water pollution, may give a little credit 
to the Senator from Wyoming for the 
recommendations which he makes in the 
Senate on behalf of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I now yield to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. FLANDERS. A few moments ago, 
in the course of the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, he made a remark 
which gave me a very great deal of con- 
cern. He used the phrase “in the closing 
month.” There was an “s” on the end 
of that word; “In the closing months of 
this session.” I should like to know if 
that is official. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There is nothing 
official about anything I say, save when 
I speak for the Appropriations Commit- 
tee on the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill, and then I officially speak in 
the interests of efficiency and economy 
and the discharge of public responsibil- 
ities. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator proposed to make a deal with me. 
Perhaps I could make a deal with him. 
I am willing to accept 45 percent of the 
budget figure on this item, and half the 
House figure. Is the Senator willing to 
make the same allowance on his side? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject to the distinguished Senatozs mak- 
ing any deals on the floor of the Senate. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. TAFT. I object to a complete 
elimination of the project. I think it is 
a very different and distinct matter when 
the committee entirely eliminates a proj- 
ect which has already been started. I 
will never vote to cut any of the appro- 
priations presented by the Senator, on 
behalf of the Appropriations Committee, 
below half of the House figure. Will the 
Senator accept my suggestion? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. I listened to the re- 
marks of the able Senator from Wyo- 
ming and to the rather severe remarks 
he made. Does the Senator not recall 
that some old Senator wise in the ways 
of the world said sometime ago that there 
are times when a man has to rise above 
principle? 

Mr. O’"MAHONEY. I could tell a funny 
story about that which I heard from 
the tongue of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Vermont who, when he was 
visiting the city of Philadelphia during 
a presidential campaign not so long ago 
was riding in a taxicab from the rail- 
road station to the hotel, and, in accord- 
ance with custom he, if I understood the 
story correctly, spoke to the taxicab 
driver to inquire of him what was going 
to happen in the presidential election. 
The taxicab driver said, “Why, Roose- 
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velt will carry Philadelphia.” “How 
can that be?” asked the Senator from 
Vermont. “Is not Philadelphia a Re- 
publican city?” “Yes,” said the taxicab 
driver, “and I am a Republican. But 
there comes a time when we have got 
to do our duty and vote right and forget 
principle.” [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the 
Chair inquire what is before the Senate 
at the moment? 

Mr. TAFT. I asked the Senator from 
Wyoming whether he would be willing 
to restore the amount to about perhaps 
half the figure and take it to conference. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. If I were to fol- 
low the pattern which has been set for 
me by the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces] I would 
say, “Let us have the yeas and nays from 
this question. Let us put it to the test. 
Let us have the vote.” I am not going 
to do that, Mr. President. I say that 
as the representative of the Appropria- 
tions Committee upon the floor I must 
point out to the Senate that here is an 
expenditure which is altogether new. 
Because it was a new expenditure, be- 
cause we have not fought with stream 
pollution throughout the history of the 
Government on the Federal front, the 
committee said, “We will let that appro- 
priation go to the next Congress, or into 
the future.” I suggest that the Senator 
from Ohio offer his amendment and let 
the amendment be presented to the Sen- 
ate. The amendment before the Senate, 
of course, is the committee amendment 
which strikes out the whole item. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, in the com- 
mittee amendment on page 34, line 17, 
I offer an amendment to strike out 
“$400,000” and to insert “$200,000”; and 
on page 35, line 2, to strike out “$100,000” 
and inscrt “$50,000.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. And to restore the 
other language. 

Mr. TAFT. The amendment would 
have to be, I take it, first to amend and 
then to reject the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. I will say that 
the committee amendment strikes out 
all the language from line 12, on page 
4, to line 2, on page 35. The Senator 
is asking for the rejection of the com- 
mittee amendment with the understand- 
ing that he will offer an amendment in- 
cluding the House language, and sub- 
stituting $200,000 for $400,000, in line 
17, on page 34, and substituting $50,000 
for $100,000 in line 2 on page 35. 

Mr, TAFT. Yes. I thought perhaps 
the better way would be to offer the 
amendment to strike out $400,000 and 
insert $200,000 and in the next para- 
graph to strike out $100,000 and insert 
$50,000, and then to offer an amendment 
to reject the committee amendment. 
However, that is immaterial. 

Mr. OMAHONEx. That is immaterial. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Ohio would 
be the most direct way to reach it. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. I offer the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, in 
line 17, on page 34, to strike out “$400,- 
000” and insert “$200,000”; and on page 
35, line 2, to strike out “$100,000” and 
insert “$500,060.” 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio to the committee amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the committee amendment, 
as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was re- 
jected. 

Mr, TAFT. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Does the Senator 
from Ohio intend to offer the amendment 
which he offered in the committee for 
the construction of a research laboratory 
at Cincinnati? 

Mr. TAFT. No; I shall not offer that 
amendment at this time. The author- 
ization bill is so confused that I think 
the amendment involves questions which 
have to wait, I think, until next year. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “General Accounting Office,” on 
page 35, line 5, after the word “else- 
where”, to strike out “$31,743,000” and 
insert “$34,169,000.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, this is 
an amendment dealing with the General 
Accounting Office. The amendment in- 
creases the appropriation from $31,743,- 
000 to $34,169,000. It provides for an 
increase in personnel over the House 
figure of 800 individuals. I think it 
speaks for itself. The General Account- 
ing Office is a very important office, 
Generally speaking it does a good job. 
There is no need of increasing the per- 
sonnel over the House figure by 800 in- 
dividuals. I hope the Senate amend- 
ment will be rejected, and that we will 
return to the House figure. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, how 
soon I am rewarded for my acquiescence. 
Here is an amendment which has been 
put in the bill by the committee at the 
request of the General Accounting Office, 
which is, in fact, an arm of the Congress 
of the United States, which is equipped 
to conduct independent investigations of 
the obligations which the Government of 
the United States must meet. 

This is an office which saves the United 
States Treasury millions of dollars every 
year. When the Comptroller General ap- 
peared before our committee he pointed 
out that it was the first time in his of- 
ficial career as head of the General Ac- 
counting Office that he had appeared 
before any committee of Congress to ask 
for an increased appropriation. His 
testimony before us was that the reduc- 
tion made by the House would seriously 
cripple the work of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

I sincerely urge the Senator from New 
Hampshire not to insist upon a vote on 
this amendment. The committee was 
unanimous with respect to this item, as 
it was with respect to the succeeding 
amendment. This is an expenditure 
definitely and clearly in the interest of 
economy, because it enables the General 
Accounting Office to meet the task which 
is thrust upon it by the great obligations 
of expenditure which this Government 
must meet. I hope the Senator from 
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New Hampshire will withdraw his re- 
sistance to this amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I hope 
that this appropriation for the General 
Accounting Office may be approved as 
reported by the committee. Under Pub- 
lic Law 601, the Reorganization Act, the 
Congress put seven duties upon the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. This additional 
appropriation, as I understand—or a part 
of it, at least—is to enable the General 
Accounting Office to carry out those 
duties under section 206 of the act of 
August 2, 1946, which it is supposed to 
do in accordance with the directions of 
the Congress. I think the General Ac- 
counting Office has been very zealous in 
doing its best to see that the intent of 
the Congress is carried out in the matter 
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I do not think it can be too zealous in 
that respect. I hope that the full ap- 
propriation recommended by the com- 
mittee will be approved. 

Mr. O'’MAHONEY. Mr. President, let 
me say that this committee amendment 
is under the budget by $1,101,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr, President, there 
is no single governmental agency or de- 
partment for which I have greater re- 
spect than I have for the General Ac- 
counting Office. I think it has done a 
wonderful job. I recognize it as an arm 
of Congress, and I feel that we should 
give if the proper amount of money. 

On the other hand, I am reminded of 
the fact that 62 Members of this body 
have signed a petition calling on the 
President of the United States to cut ap- 
propriations. We have asked that they 
be cut a minimum of 5 percent. In 
drafting that resolution we did not 
exempt a single one of the Federal-aid 
programs, with many of which we were 
sympathetic. We did not except the 
General Accounting Office. We did not 
except anything. We merely called upon 
the President of the United States to cut 
the over-all budget 5 percent. 

I say that if we mean what we say, if 
we want the budget cut 5 percent, then 
we should vote accordingly. If we do not 
want it cut 5 percent, or if we want to 
make exceptions, let us merely vote for 
the appropriations and do away with the 
resolution. I do not see any point in 
standing before the people and saying 
that we want to cut the budget 5 percent 
if we do not want to answer these roll 
calls, 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
aware, is he not, that this bill represents 
a reduction of 5.2 percent below the 
budget? In other words, we have already 
made the cut. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I recognize that, but 
I point out the fact that that same excuse 
has been used in connection with the 
other votes. The resolution to which I 
referred was place in the RECORD on 
June 28, 6 or 7 months after the budget 
was figured. We did not call on the Pres- 
ident to cut 5 percent below the budget, 
We asked him to cut 5 percent below 
what we as Members of Congress have 
the nerve to stamd up and vote for. 
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I do not believe that we should be un- 
necessarily hard on the General Account- 
ing Office. Instead of calling for the 
defeat of the committee amendment, I 
ask the Senator from New Hampshire if 
he will accept a modification calling for 
a flat 5 percent reduction in the General 
Accounting Office budget, which would 
be in line with what 62 Members of the 
Congress have said they want to do. I 
wonder if the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would be willing to go along with a 
flat 5 percent cut below the $34,169,000, 
which would be placing upon the General 
Accounting Office exactly what we are 
calling upon the President to place upon 
not only the General Accounting Office, 
but all other departments of the Gov- 
ernment. : 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I am 
willing to go along with the suggestion 
of the Senator from Delaware. I think 
that would allow the General Accounting 
Office a modest increase, along the line 
of what the Senator from Vermont and 
the Senator from Delaware have sug- 
gested. That would arrive at a figure of 
$32,460,550, rather than an item of $31,- 
743,000, as in the House figure. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment 
on page 35, line 5, to strike out 
the figure in the committee amend- 
ment, “$34,169,000”, and insert the figure 
“$32,460,550”, which would represent a 
5-percent cut in the appropriation rec- 
ommended by the committee. That 
would mean that we would be voting to 
carry out exactly what we are calling 
upon the President of the United States 
to do, because we did not except the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office at that time, re- 
e how much respect we have 

or it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 35, line 5, 
in the committee amendment, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$34,169,000” and 
insert “$32,460,550.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS! to the committee amendment 
on page 35, line 5. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
think the views of the junior Senator 
from Florida on the various proposed 
economy amendments will stand up in 
comparison with those of almost any 
other Senator. I am perfectly willing 
to have them compared with the views of 
any other economy-minded Senator. In 
connection with this matter, I think we 
would be practicing false economy if we 
were to reduce the amount recommended 
by the committee. 

This year I had the experience of serv- 
ing as a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate. 
That committee was engaged in an earn- 
est effort to find out just what the finan- 
cial situation of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation funds, vital as they are to 
agriculture in this Nation, might be. 

We examined representatives of the 
General Accounting Office. I am sure 
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that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE], and other Senators 
on the other side of the aisle who, like 
myself, are members of that particular 
committee, will remember this instance. 

This fund amounts to more than $4,- 
000,000,000 a year, asI recall. Notwith- 
standing the fact that it is so vital to 
agriculture, and to the Nation as a whole, 
and notwithstanding the fact that it is 
a fund with respect to which we ought to 
be able to get quick and certain informa- 
tion as to the details of its handling, not- 
withstanding the fact that there were no 
charges of fraud and no questions of that 
nature to disturb the committee, but only 
a desire to find out what were the actual 
facts with reference to the handling of 
that fund, we were amazed to find that 
the General Accounting Office was 3 
years behind in the auditing of that fund, 
and that it was working just as hard as 
it could with the personnel it had which 
could be assigned to that particular ob- 
jective. Notwithstanding that fact, as 
I recall, they were then working on the 
year 1945. 

We were unable to get up to date infor- 
mation as to the handling of that im- 
portant fund. It was necessary for the 
committee to have such information, if it 
could get it, in order that we might in- 
telligently act upon legislation then 
pending before us with reference to cer- 
tain changes which were suggested in the 
functioning of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

I note that since I began these remarks 
the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE] has entered the chamber. He 
likewise serves on the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

When an arm of the Government which 
was created to inform and advise the 
Congress on the technical subject of how 
the funds of the United States are being 
handled by the executive agencies of gov- 
ernment reports to us, as it did on that 
occasion, that it is simply unable to cope 
with a problem of that magnitude with 
the personnel which it has, and very 
earnestly implores members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee to assist in mak- 
ing available a larger staff so that that 
heavy problem can be handled adequate- 
ly, I say to the Senate that it is poor 
economy to turn a deaf ear to a request of 
that kind coming from an agency which, 
I repeat, is created out of the wisdom of 
Congress and because of a sincere effort 
of Congress to be well advised as to how 
the finances of the people of the United 
States are being handled. 

So I strongly hope the committee’s rec- 
ommendation on this matter, already 
reflecting, as it does, a reduction of more 
than 5 percent below the amount of the 
budget figures, will not be turned down, 
but, to the contrary, will be agreed to, so 
that it may be said that the Senate has, 
at least in large part, recognized the jus- 
tice of the request for additional person- 
nel for the arm of the Government cre- 
ated by the Congress to serve and advise 
us in this important field. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, it 
is quite evident that we cannot reach a 
decision on this matter without having a 
quorum call. I hesitate to suggest the 
absence of a quorum at this time, because 
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the Appropriations Committee was sum- 
moned to meet at 5 o’clock to consider 
the continuing resolution which now is 
necessary and also to discuss the ECA 
bill. Inasmuch as the majority leader 
announced earlier in the day that at 6 
o’clock, which is only half an hour from 
now, he would move to have a recess 
taken until 8 o’clock this evening, I ask 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania if he thinks it would be agreeable 
to take a recess now, half an hour earlier. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
reminded that an order was entered that 
the Senate take a recess at 6:30. That 
was ordered by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr, President, let me 
suggest to the Senator from Wyoming 
that we postpone the consideration of 
this amendment, by unanimous consent, 
and proceed to consider other provisions 
of the bill. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator from Wyoming that 
I have consulted with the majority lead- 
er, and he has no objection to the Sen- 
ator’s suggestion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Of course, 
that could be done only by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, in- 
asmuch as the order has been entered, 
perhaps the suggestion the Senator from 
Georgia has made is the proper one to 
be followed. Obviously I hesitate to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum at this time, 
for that would take the Members of the 
Appropriations Committee away from 
the most important meeting they are 
having now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the pending amendment will be 
passed over temporarily; and the clerk 
will state the next committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, before 
that is done, I should like to ask the 
Senator to yield for a question. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I am very happy 
to do so. 

Mr. WILEY. I have been very much 
intrigued with the way the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming has fought for 
the things he thinks are proper in this 
bill. I am particularly interested in 
knowing whether among the duties of 
the General Accounting Office is the 
duty—if it is not one of its duties, it 
seems to me the General Accounting 
Office should have the duty imposed 
upon it by law—not simply of rendering 
an accounting, not simply of examining 
the pro and cons in regard to the expen- 
diture of money, but the function or duty 
of making recommendations in regard 
to how the Government can operate 


more efficiently. Should not that be one 


of its duties? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, a 
little later in the course of the considera- 
tion of this bill it is my intention to call 
attention to a report which has been filed 
within the month by the General Ac- 
counting Office with respect to the ad- 
ministration of the Maritime Commis- 
sion. I have read that report. I have 
found in it what seems to me to be very 
pertinent and effective suggestions for 
the improvement of the administration 
of the operations of the Maritime Com- 
mission, That matter involves legisla. 
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tion. So that does precisely what the 
Senator from Wisconsin has inquired 
about. 

I have another letter, to which I shall 
call the attention of the Senate at the 
appropriate time, with respect to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration appropriation for 
the national service life insurance fund. 
There the General Accounting Office 
has pointed out to us that an item in 
the budget, which has been approved by 
the Appropriations Committee, of $202,- 
000,000 to pay interest upon the reserve 
fund out of which the insurance losses 
are paid, is unnecessary at this time. 
Although required by law, in the opin- 
ion of the General Accounting Office the 
law should be amended. That matter 
is under consideration, I think, or will 
be presently by the appropriate legis- 
lative committee. Since the appropria- 
tion does not seem to be essential, with 
the consent of members of the Appro- 
priations Committee whom I have con- 
sulted, I am going to ask that $202,000,- 
000 be cut from the appropriation. 

Those are two evidences, within the 
month, of the valuable work which is 
done by the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY, I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Those are two evidences; 
but there seems to be-a general impres- 
sion, as I think the Senator from Wyo- 
ming will agree, that there is a great deal 
of waste of effort and considerable dupli- 
cation of effort in many of the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government, 

I had in mind that various large in- 
dustries or large industrial concerns em- 
ploy what are called efficiency experts, 
men whose job it is, when the income of 
the particular industry or concern is 
decreasing and when it cannot balance 
its budget, to determine where corners 
can be cut and where efficiency can be 
injected into the picture. 

In the almost 11 years I have served 
ir. the Senate, I have not known of such 
suggestions by any agency of the Govern- 
ment, although the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has just given us two instances of 
that sort. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me give an- 
other instance. When the legislative re- 
organization bill was passed by the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, it contained a 
section—section 206, if my memory serves 
me correctly—providing that it should be 
the duty of the General Accounting Of- 
fice to conduct current expenditure an- 
alyses in the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment. I felt that that was a per- 
fectly splendid recommendation. I was 
sorry that when Mr. Warren, the Comp- 
troller General, appeared before the joint 
meeting of the Appropriation Commit- 
tees at the beginning of the Eightieth 
Congress, and suggested his willingness 
to assume this duty, it was deemed not de- 
sirable to undertake the work at that 
time. In any event, it was not done. 

But in the consideration of this bill, 
I offered to the committee an amend- 
ment providing for an appropriation of 
$800,000. It will be the next amendment 
but one to be considered. That amend- 
ment would authorize the General Ac- 
counting Office to conduct these current 
expenditure analyses. I offered the 
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amendment in the belief that we could 
get much better economy and a much 
more intelligent view of what is the ex- 
penditure situation in the executive de- 
partments of the Government by not 
only clothing the General Accounting Of- 
fice with the power—as we have done in 
the Legislative Reorganization Act—but 
also equipping it with the personnel to 
enable it to do that work. I trust that 
when that item comes before the Sen- 
ate, as it will in a few minutes, it will 
have the support of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I have nothing but re- 
spect for the Senator’s judgment, and I 
think he speaks very well on this subject. 

Of course there is a vast difference 
between an accountant’s job and the job 
of one who can take the facts as he sees 
them and can observe the personnel on 
the job and can see where efficiency can 
be injected into the picture. Probably I 
have not made the differentiation suf- 
ficiently clear. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Wisconsin has made it very clear, and 
that was precisely what was in my mind 
when I discussed the matter with Mr. 
Warren and, I may say, with the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], who is in 
complete accord with this amendment. 
So we wrote into the amendment this 
proviso: 

Provided, That the Comptroller General 
of the United States is authorized to em- 
ploy all personnel under this appropriation 
without regard to the civil-service laws, rules, 
and regulations, 


The purpose was to enable the Comp- 
troller General to secure employees who 
could sit down with the heads of the 
agencies. The purpose was to give him 
the authority to employ, not bookkeep- 
ers or accountants alone, but persons 
who understood bookkeeping and ac- 
counting and all of that, but who also 
had a much broader view of the respon- 
sibilities of Government and of the prob- 
lems of management in a big enterprise. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, there has been 
a rule in Government, as the Senator 
well knows, by which the salaries in cer- 
tain agencies have gone up in accord- 
ance with the number of personnel em- 
ployed. What we need is an efficiency 
expect to go into an agency to see 
whether employees are falling over one 
another, or whether there are employees 
who do not seem to have work to per- 
form. We need, of course a checking of 
accounts to see that money is properly 
disbursed and proper dollar value is re- 
ceived, but, if we are really running into 
a period when there must be a curtail- 
ment of overhead, the curtailment 
should be brought about in the places 
where the taxpayer’s dollar is not earn- 
ing a dollar’s worth in return. I cannot 
speak from my own experience, but I 
have had brought to my attention a 
number of instances in which business- 
men have returned from bureaus and de- 
partments and told of employees sit- 
ting around, smoking cigarettes, and do- 
ing nothing. I personally knew of one 
instance concerning a girl who resigned 
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some years ago after sitting around for 
5 months, during which time one letter 
was dictated to her. Her conscience 
would not permit her to continue in the 
position. Those are things I have in 
mind. I do not know whether they are 
generally prevalent or not, but I think 
the Congress owes an obligation, with the 
increasing public debt, to see that the 
General Accounting Office understands 
that its function—if it is its function— 
is not simply to check accounts, but to 
employ efficiency personnel to see 
whether the Government is operating 
efficiently. 
RECESS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is what 
would be done by the amendment. 

Mr. President, while I have been 
standing here, engaging in this colloquy 
with the Senator from Wisconsin and 
others, numerous Senators have come to 
me, indicating they are going off the 
floor to have a little supper, dinner, or 
whatever they may want at this time. 

Mr. WILEY. Who is buying it? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Apparently, them- 
Selves. 

Mr. President, there seems to be no 
profit in continuing the session at the 
moment, and therefore I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate may stand in 
recess until 8 o’clock, as was originally 
intended. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does the Senator 
mean, until the time we were originally 
supposed to come back? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct— 
until the time set, 8 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 5 o'clock and 44 min- 
utes p. m.), the Senate took a recess 
until 8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION 


On the expiration of the recess, the 
Senate reassembled, and was called to 
order by the Vice President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hill Morse 
Anderson Hoey Mundt 
Baldwin Holland Murray 
Brewster Humphrey Myers 
Bricker Hunt Neely 
Bridges Ives O'Conor 
Butler Jenner O'Mahoney 
Johnson, Colo. Pepper 
Cain Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Chapman Kefauver Saltonstall 
Connally Kem Schoeppel 
Cordon Kerr Smith, Maine 
Donnell Kilgore Spar 
Douglas Knowland Stennis 
Downey Langer Taft 
Dulles Taylor 
Ecton Long Thomas, Okla. 
Ellender Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Ferguson McCarran Thye 
Flanders McCarthy Tobey 
Pulbright McClellan Vandenberg 
George McKellar a 
Graham McMahon Wherry 
Green Magnuson Wiley 
Gurney Malone Williams 
Hayden Martin Withers 
Hendrickson Maybank Young 
Hickenlooper Millikin 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present, House bill 4177, the independ- 
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ent offices appropriation bill, is before 
the Senate. 


CONTINUATION OF CERTAIN 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside so that 
I may report a joint resolution from the 
Appropriations Committee and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Tennessee 
temporarily to lay aside the pending ap- 
priation bill? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. From the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, I report favorably 
with an amendment the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 329) amending an act making 
temporary appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1950, and for other purposes, and I 
submit a report (No. 804) thereon. 

The House has passed this joint reso- 
lution continuing the pay of certain Gov- 
ernment employees for the next 31 days, 
to August 31,1949. The Senate commit- 
tee has placed in the joint resolution an 
amendment to strike out “August 31, 
1949,” and insert in lieu thereof “August 
15, 1949.” I now ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the 
joint resolution, so it may be acted upon 
tonight, because it will have to go to 
conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 329) amending an act 
making temporary appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1950, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 7, to strike 
out “August 31, 1949” and insert “August 
15, 1949.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 329) 
was read the third time and passed, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, T 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, request a conference with 
the House thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. THomas of 
OKLAHOMA, Mr. BRIDGES, and Mr. GURNEY 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIA- 

TIONS, 1950 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4177) making appropri- 
ations for the executive office and sun- 
dry independent executive bureaus, 
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boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1950, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] to 
the committee amendment on page 35, 
line 5. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY, Mr. President, the 
committee recommended that the ap- 
propriation for salaries in the General 
Accounting Office should be raised from 
$31,743,000, as passed by the House, to 
$34,169,000. The argument was made in 
support of this increase that the General 
Accounting Office is an arm of the Con- 
gress, that its function is to audit the 
Government accounts, and make recom- 
mendations to the Congress. The com- 
mittee felt that the increase should be 
granted. 

Before the recess I pointed out that 
the Comptroller General, Mr. Lindsay 
Warren, appeared before the committee 
and strongly urged a larger increase than 
the committee allowed. He pointed out 
that this was the first time in his ex- 
perience as Comptroller General that he 
had appeared before an Appropriations 
Committee of the Congress asking for an 
increase in appropriation. The commit- 
tee was of the opinion that the increase 
in the appropriation would be money well 
spent, properly to equip the General Ac- 
counting Office to supervise and survey 
the various expenditures of Government. 

Prior to the recess I pointed out that 
there are before the Senate now, to be 
presented later in detail, reports and 
recommendations from the General Ac- 
counting Office which will unquestion- 
ably save money if they are followed out. 
For example, there is a letter with re- 
spect to the national service life insur- 
ance fund raising a legislative question 
with respect to the appropriation for in- 
terest upon the reserve fund. I was so 
impressed with that letter that it will be 
my purpose when the item is reached in 
the consideration of the bill to ask the 
Senate to follow the recommendation of 
the Comptroller General. If that is 
done, it will mean a saving of more than 
$202,000,000. 

There is also before the committee a 
report from the General Accounting Of- 
fice with respect to the operations of the 
Maritime Commission. This report, 
which will be filed and made a part of 
the Record, urges a change of policy 
with respect to the method by which the 
differential subsidy under the maritime 
law is fixed. The Comptroller General 
and the General Accounting Office have 
recommended that provision should be 
made for public hearings when the evi- 
dence is taken upon which this differen- 
tial subsidy is fixed. 

The point I make, of course, is that 
this is evidence of the constructive and 
economical work performed by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 

It was testified before the committee 
that from 1940 down to the time just be- 
fore our hearings began this year, the 
General Accounting Office had collected 
or caused to be collected and paid into 
the Treasury of the United States more 
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than $635,000,000, almost two and one- 
half times the total cost of the opera- 
tion of the Office. The collection figure 
for the last fiscal year was approximate- 
ly $107,000,000. For the current fiscal 
year to April 30 the figure is more than 
$76,000,000. So on the record it seems 
to be perfectly clear that this is a com- 
pletely justifiable increase of appropria- 
tions. Mr. President, that is the recom- 
mendation of the committee. 

Before the recess the Senator from 
Delaware IMr. WILLIAMS]. made a mo- 
tion to amend the committee amend- 
ment by reducing the sum to $32,460,556, 
which I understand was a computation 
he had made by deducting 5 percent 
from the budget estimate. My feeling 
is that the committee amendment 
should be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] to 
the committee amendment on page 35, 
line 5. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
should like to say a few words in reply 
to the Senator from Wyoming before the 
vote is taken on the amendment. First, 
I want to repeat what I said before the 
recess was taken this evening, namely, 
that there is not an agency or office in 
government for which I have a higher 
respect than the General Accounting 
Office. On the other hand, that does 
not mean that we cannot cut appropria- 
tions for the General Accounting Office. 
If we are going to take the attitude that 
we will cut appropriations 5 percent for 
all the executive branches of the Gov- 
ernment but under no circumstances can 
we make any cuts in any agency or office 
that affects the Congress of the United 
States, then we shall not get very far in 
the way of reducing appropriations. If 
we are to make effective cuts in appro- 
priations we should make the cuts ap- 
ply to all agencies, even though they may 
affect ourselves. 

I agree with the Senator from Wyo- 
ming that the recommendations of the 
Comptroller General are very important 
to the Congress and would result in sav- 
ing the Government a great deal of 
money if the Congress would pay atten- 
tion to them. But I call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that the recom- 
mendations to which he refers regarding 
the Maritime Commission, which were 
included in the letter received from the 
Comptroller General—and I am glad to 
note that some attention is being paid 
to it—were contained in a report sub- 
mitted to Congress 4 or 5 years ago. I 
have in my hand now a report on the 
Maritime Commission, submitted by the 
Comptroller General and dated June 30, 
1945. I may say that I secured this re- 
port from the Archives through the 
Secretary of the Senate. It has never 
been printed as an official document. It 
has never been used by the committee, 
and the Congress paid no attention 
whatever to it. So I believe that our 
great concern should be not because the 
General Accounting Office is not getting 
more reports to Congress, but because 
of the inaction of Congress with respect 
to the reports when they do arrive. 
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This report calls attention to numerous 
cases of fraud, overpayments, and 
charges of other kinds, which may or 
may not have been turned over to the 
Department of Justice. I doubt if any 
other Member of Congress knows. The 
report was not even recognized to the 
extent of having it printed. I wish to 
read a couple of statements from page 
5. The report says: 

The Commission— 


That is, the Maritime Commission— 
failed to make reports of cases involving 
fraud or irregularities to the General Ac- 
counting Office in accordance with the re- 
quirements of General Accounting Office 
Regulation No. 50, as amended. 

“Phe files of the Maritime Commission in 
February 1947, disclosed 171 cases of alleged 
fraud. 


The cases are itemized. We in Con- 
gress have paid no attention whatsoever 
to the report. I think instead of talk- 
ing about increasing the appropriation 
for the General Accounting Office, which 
has done a good job with the funds we 
have been allowing them, we had better 
pay a little more attention to the reports 
when they get here, and see that they 
are put to some use. 

I have another report before me which 
Congress never thought enough of to 
have printed. This is an official docu- 
ment 

Mr. BRIDGES. How many cases of 
fraud did the Senator say were cited in 
the report to which he referred? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I read from the re- 
port: 

The files of the Maritime Commission in 
February 1947, disclosed 171 cases of alleged 
fraud, 


I am not saying that some of these 
cases might not have been clarified. I 
do not know; but if anyone else knows, 
I should be glad to be informed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The reports of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office showing fraud, 
collusion, wastefulness, and inefficiency 
in the Maritime Commission date back 
to 1942, if not earlier than that. So far 
as I know, no one in the Commission has 
ever been called to account for any of 
those things which the General Account- 
ing Office said were done wrongfully, 
illegally, or wastefully. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think that is cor- 
rect. We have been letting these reports 
come up here, and have taken no action. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. One Member of this 
body who called them to account was the 
Senator from Vermont [GEORGE AIKEN]. 
He got very little support in the Senate 
when the scandals were shown up. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wish to ask the 
Senator if he knows that the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, under the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN], last year went into 
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the affairs of the Maritime Commission 
and made a report indicating extrav- 
agance, wastefulness, and so forth. Nat- 
urally the committee would not go into 
the criminal actions. They had all been 
investigated, and it is assumed that they 
were turned over to the Attorney General. 
But so far as the Senator from Michi- 
gan knows, there has been no check-up 
to ascertain whether there were prosecu- 
tions, or whether the money was ever 
recovered from the various people. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to read an- 
other report which was sent down by the 
Comptroller General, with regard to the 
Maritime Commission. This report was 
submitted on March 31, 1948, and in- 
cluded the period ending June 30, 1947. 
Mr. Warren said: 

There was a lack of adequate control over 
the expenditures of appropriated funds dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1947, which resulted in at 
least one instance of payments exceeding the 
amount appropriated for a specific purpose. 


Congress has done nothing about it; 
yet here a violation of the law was cited 


to us. 
Continuing to read from the report: 


The accounting records for the fiscal years 
1946 and 1947 have not been completely 
recorded or adjusted to the facts, On the 
whole, the accounting records were in even 
worse condition than in the prior years. 


Surely there is nothing wrong with the 
job which has been done by the GAO 
on their available funds, They have 
done their job well without benefit of this 
proposed increase. We in Congress are 
the ones who have fallen down. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator from Delaware, he 
is arguing that because the General Ac- 
counting Office pointed out patent frauds 
in the administration of the Maritime 
Commission, the General Accounting 
Office now should suffer a penalty in the 
reduction of its appropriation. I desire 
to point out that largely as a result of 
the very reports to which the Senator 
has alluded, not only did the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] bring the 
matter to the attention of the Senate 
upon the floor, but the President of the 
United States has appointed a new head 
of the Maritime Commission. He has 
placed General Fleming, who in the 
Federal Works Agency and in numerous 
other positions has demonstrated re- 
markable capacity as an efficient admin- 
istrator, at the head of the Maritime 
Commission. I submit that this is no 
reason for penalizing the General Ac- 
counting Office or rejecting the recom- 
mendation of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Wyoming what the 
President did with the man whom he re- 
moved from office because he was incom- 
petent. Was he promoted or transferred 
to some other agency, or was he held 
responsible for these irregularities? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am sure I do 
not know about that. The man re- 
moved has not to my knowledge been 
given any other appointment. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I think that we 
should know. Merely appropriating 
extra money to the GAO will not clear up 
these corrupt agencies. That is our job. 

I should like to read from another re- 
port which came from the Comptroller 
General, and which was never considered 
of sufficient importance to the Congress 
to be printed or receive any attention. I 
have said many times on the floor of the 
Senate that the corporations and execu- 
tive agencies of the Government needed 
some attention by the Congress to see 
that they were living within the law. 
We should take some action when any 
irregularities are called to our attention. 

The report on the Commodity Credit 
Corporation was mentioned by the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] this 
evening. He pointed out that the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office was 4 years be- 
hind in getting that audit report up 
here. I wish to point out that that re- 
port, according to the statement of the 
General Accounting Office, was pre- 
pared and ready for submission to Con- 
gress about the 3lst of December 1946; 
but under the law the General Account- 
ing Office was required to forward it to 
the Department of Agriculture for veri- 
fication. It was held in the Department 
of Agriculture and never returned until 
sometime this year. The mere addi- 
tion of extra men in the General Ac- 
counting Office will not correct this. 
What we need is a good housecleaning 
in the Departments who, according to 
these reports, are not keeping their rec- 
ords straight. 

It is claimed in many of these reports 
by the GAO that it is not so much be- 
cause of lack of auditors that they are 
not getting reports up here as it is lack 
of cooperation on the part of the execu- 
tive branches in our Government. In 
the case of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
p-ration it was stated by Mr. Warren 
that the primary handicap in rendering 
the report sooner was lack of coopera- 
tion on the part of the Department of 
Agriculture. In that report we were told 
that the sum of $366,000,000 had not 
been accounted for. Apparently the 
Members on that side of the aisle are not 
too much concerned about this discrep- 
ancy. The General Accounting Office 
said that the trouble in auditing the 
Commodity Credit Corporation was not 
a shortage of auditors but lack of suf- 
ficient appreciation on the part of the 
managers of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration of their responsibility even to 
have books from which a report could 
be rendered to the taxpayers. The man- 
ager of the Corporation did not feel that 
the Corporation was supposed to make a 
report, and many of the accounts are 
still not reconciled. We might add $100,- 
000,000 to the appropriation for the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, but until the 
agencies themselves are forced to keep 
records which can be properly audited, 
we shall never get an audit that is any 
good. 

Here is another interesting report 
made by the General Accounting Office, 
which was submitted to the Senate: 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is trans- 
mitted herewith for the information of the 
Senate a report concerning the conversion 
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of two price-minus contracts between the 
United States Maritime Commission and 
Froemming Bros., Inc., to a selective-price 
contract. The report shows that this ac- 
tion resulted in a financial loss to the Gov- 
ernment of nearly $400,000. The report also 
shows that by reason of accounting methods 
employed by the contractor, acquiesced in 
by the Maritime Commission, a possible sav- 
ing of over a million dollars was lost tz the 
Government, 


Apparently no one though: it was of 
sufficient importance to do anything 
about it. The report has been lying in 
the Archives for the past several months. 

Here is another report 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I regret that I was 
not in the Chamber when the Senator 
was speaking about the report with re- 
gard to the Maritime Commission, with 
which I am familiar. I understand that 
the Senator intimated that it is a report 
about which no one has done anything. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to inform 
the Senate, including the Senator from 
Delaware, that the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce is very 
familiar with that report. It has been 
submitted to us within the past 30 days. 
It is now in the hands of a special sub- 
committee, which is in process of investi- 
gating the entire maritime situation in 
the United States, including the Mari- 
time Commission. 

Also, many of these reports by the 
General Accounting Office have been sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, and 
from time to time attention has been 
called to them. 

The very fact that the General Ac- 
counting Office has done this during the 
past 3 and 4 years has led, in my 
opinion, and in the opinion of the com- 
mittee—I do not speak for all the mem- 
bers of the committee, but I speak for 
myself in that respect—to a complete 
revolutionizing of the administration of 
the Maritime Commission in the past 18 
months. 

I merely wished to inform the Senator 
that if he is alluding to the fact that no 
one has done anything about the report, 
I can tell him that the report is in proc- 
ess of being combed very thoroughly. 

vi WILLIAMS, What I was pointing 
out 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Because of the 
General Accounting Office, many factors 
have been brought to light. I must admit 
that there has been a great deal of mis- 
management in the Maritime Commis- 
sion, which the Senate will hear about in 
due time. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield, and then I 
will reply to the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Will the Senator from 
Washington indicate whether any of the 
171 cases of fraud alleged in the report 
have been prosecuted by the Department 
of Justice? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I may say that the 
use uf the term “fraud” is somewhat of 
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a misnomer. Of course, there is such a 
thing as fraud that can be prosecuted, 
and then there is mismanagement that 
can be termed fraud by some persons 
who are investigating such matters. 

Mr. BRIDGES. These were cases of 
alleged fraud. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the Senator will 
read the report, I think he will find that 
as to the 171 cases mentioned, there 
would be some question in the Senator's 
mind as to whether there was actual 
criminal fraud which could be prose- 
cuted, 

The General Accounting Office fre- 
quently says to the departments, “You 
have been given funds for purpose A, 
and the law says they shall be used for 
purpose A, but you have used the funds 
for another, quite different purpose.” 

The funds probably are legally and 
wisely used; but the minute there is a 
different interpretation in the General 
Accounting Office, the term “fraud” is 
used, because the department in question 
violates what the General Accounting 
Office regards as the congressional 
directive. 

In all those cases I doubt whether 
criminal fraud will be found to appear at 
any time, even if the cases are thor- 
oughly combed. Of course, we on the 
committee have gone ‘nto them in some 
detail. 

Mr. BRIDGES. At least they involve 
violations. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Technical viola- 
tions, possibly, I would say. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield, but I still am 
waiting to reply to the Senator from 
Washington myself. 

Mr. AIKEN. When I said a little while 
ago that nothing has been done about 
these charges on the part of the General 
Accounting Office against the Maritime 
Commission, I was not strictly correct, 
because in the last 3 or 4 years the com- 
mittees of both the House and the Sen- 
ate have paid attention to them. Last 
year our own Committee on Expendi- 
tures had a staff of approximately seven 
or eight people working from the time 
Congress adjourned until almost the first 
of January, making management survey, 
in cooperation with the General Account- 
ing Office. As a result, last summer the 
Commission began to reorganize. 

Unfortunately, the Congress cannot go 
all the way in bringing these people to 
account. We do not have authority to 
take them into court and have them tried 
in court. I do not know that any of them 
have ever been called to account by the 
Department of Justice for the wrongs 
they have committed, according to the 
General Accounting Office. But it would 
not be quite true to say that the Congress 
has done nothing. 

I admit {hat from the time when I first 
began to call these reports to the atten- 
tion of the Senate, for a few years there 
was very little response to my efforts. 
But during the last 3 or 4 years, more 
has been done; and I feel that the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures, which was really 
set up 2 years ago for the first time in a 
workable form, has performed a very 
valuable function, 
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I wish to say that since General Flem- 
ing has assumed the Chairmanship of 
the Commission, things have been get- 
ting better. However, there is still a 
great deal of room for improvement. 

Mr. S. Mr. President, I 
should like to read into the Recorp again, 
in order to clarify the point raised by 
the Senator from Washington, what the 
General Accounting Office states regard- 
ing fraud. What I shall read is not my 
statement, but the statement received 
by the Congress from the General Ac- 
counting Office: 

On page 5 of one of the reports it is 
stated: 

The Commission failed to make reports 
of cases involving fraud or irregularities to 
the General Accounting Office in accordance 
with the requirements of General Account- 
ing Office Regulation No. 50, as amended. 

The files of the Maritime Commission in 
February 1947 disclosed 171 cases of alleged 
fraud. 


The General Accounting Office breaks 
down those cases as follows: 


Kick- backs. $100, 941.98 
772, 321. 12 


Commissions 55, 848. 02 
Theft of Government property. 3, 338. 45 
Diversion of labor and/or ma- 

(a, OT ERRORS SESE IS 17, 922. 28 
Pay- roll padding._....---.-----. 446, 987. 73 
Irregularities in termination 

eee 282, 936. 80 
Surplus sale irregularities 99, 643. 09 
Defective material and equip- 

n Ai eke th i 332, 923. 00 
Others, miscellaneous 76,017.03 


Or a total amount of $2,188,879.50. 

There is a footnote by the General 
Accounting Office to the effect that they 
think possibly the Government will re- 
cover $1,000,000. 

Now I call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Washington that what we are 
discussing here are not mere technical 
violations. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course what the 
Senator has been saying is correct. 
However, that is not a question of fraud 
for which the Maritime Commission is 
responsible. What the General Account- 
ing Office is talking about there are cases 
occurring during the war, during the pe- 
riod of the wartime construction of 
ships, at which time the Maritime Com- 
mission contracted for shipbuilding in 
the amount of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. In some cases there might have 
been a conspiracy between some em- 
ployees. Of course there were thousands 
of employees at that time, perhaps em- 
ployees of the Maritime Commission or 
perhaps employees of competing con- 
tractors. 

No doubt those records involve cases 
where a ship inspector may have done 
something wrong. All of those are in- 
dividual cases which have been called to 
the attention of the prosecuting author- 
ities in the local communities where such 
things occurred; and in those cases there 
have been some prosecutions, 

If the Senator from Delaware will 
examine the record, he will find that 
many cases arising as a result of war- 
time operations in connection with the 
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great shipbuilding program were prose- 
cuted. What he has read is absolutely 
correct. 

The great complaint which the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office has against the 
Maritime Commission is that the Con- 
gress in a very complex and comprehen- 
sive law gave the Maritime Commission 
certain moneys to be used by it for the 
construction of ships, for the improve- 
ment of ship design, for shipping opera- 
tions, and for similar operations. The 
Maritime Commission’s interpretation of 
that law involved a different interpreta- 
tion than that made by some of the law- 
yers of the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But, Mr. President, 
I should like to point out that we are not 
talking about the interpretation of laws. 
And I doubt very much that the Senator 
from Washington has even read this re- 
port which I have here. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am talking about 
the Government departments. 

Mr. Any man in the 
Maritime Commission, having any posi- 
tion of authority, certainly knows better 
than to interpret kick-backs, over- 
charges, thefts of Government property, 
and similar offenses as minor affairs; if 
he does not, he is not competent to hold 
his job. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not think they 
are minor. But in view of the great 
amount of shipbuilding which occurred 
during the war, operations involving 
hundreds of millions of dollars, I am sure 
that in some shipyards someone was en- 
gaging in some kick-backs, and someone 
may have been stealing in some way or 
other, here or there. We found that in 
practically every activity which was con- 
ducted during the war. But that is not 
the fault of the Maritime Commission or 
of the General Accounting Office. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
not finding fault with the General Ac- 
counting Office. Iam congratulating the 
General Accounting Office on the thor- 
oughness of the job it did in reporting 
this to the Senate. I still do not know 
why the appropriate committee has not 
taken some action, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, I think 
it did an excellent job on these matters. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Every time irregu- 
larities are pointed out in any of the 
Government agencies, immediately ref- 
erence is made to the wartime opera- 
tions, and the war is cited as an excuse 
for all such irregularities. The war does 
not excuse fraud. 

The report to which I have been re- 
ferring is accompanied by a letter of 
April 10, 1947. Again, a letter dated 
March 31, 1948, together with another 
report from Mr. Warren, of the General 
Accounting Office, stated that the books 
of the Maritime Commission were even 
in worse shape than they were before in 
the prior years. Instead of improving, 
the affairs of the Maritime Commission 
are getting worse. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from 
Delaware is indicting the General Ac- 


-counting Office and General Lindsay 
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Warren for failure to have other agen- 
cies of the Government carry out their 
duties. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, Mr. President; 
on the contrary, I am praising the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office for the good work 
it has done in calling the situation to our 
attention. If there is any indictment 
at all, it should be against us as Mem- 
bers of the Congress for our failure to 
see that the situation was cleared up. I 
think the General Accounting Office has 
done a wonderful job, and I might say 
they did it without the benefit of the 
increased appropriations now being re- 
quested by the committee. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I do not see the 
relevancy of the Senator’s criticisms, 
when they are presented in connection 
with an appropriation which is urged for 
the General Accounting Office. If some- 
one else has been derelict in duty, it is 
not the responsibility of the General 
Accounting Office. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The point is this: 
With the appropriations which have 
been made to the General Accounting 
Office in the past, they have been doing 
a wonderful job, a very much better job 
than we in Congress have done in follow- 
ing up their recommendations. They 
have been able to submit reports to us on 
time. Reports which have not reached 
us on time from the General Accounting 
Office have been late as the result of a 
lack of cooperation on the part of the 
executive branch of the Government and 
I submit an increased appropriation for 
the GAO will not correct that situation. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, what 
the Senator is saying may be entirely 
true, but I do not see how that is quite 
pertinent, when we are called upon to 
consider an appropriation for a very 
efficient officer of the Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President—— 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator from 
Delaware will permit, I do not want to 
interfere with his statement, but let me 
say to him that I happen to know some- 
thing about the General Accounting Of- 
fice. In the first place, I have regarded 
Mr. Warren, from the time he served in 
the House, as one of the ablest public 
servants in the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with the 
Senator on his ability. But that is not 
the question upon which we are voting. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have not qualified 
that opinion at all. I wish to remind the 
Senator, as he must know if he has fol- 
lowed closely the history of the General 
Accounting Office, that General Warren 
has not hesitated to take issue even with 
the Chief Executive, and with every sin- 
gle branch under the President's Cabinet, 
when the occasion demanded it, many 
times at his cost. He has been really a 
fearless public servant. 

The Senator is now referring to war- 
time contracts. I want to make this 
statement on that point: Shortly before 
the war came to an end, the Senate au- 
thorized the appointment of a special 
committee on postwar economic policy 
and planning. A committee was 
created, and, since I offered the resolu- 
tion, I was named its chairman. It was 
a committee of 10 Senators, as I recall, 
appointed by the Vice President. One of 


the bills recommended by that commit- 
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tee to the Congress and passed by the 
Congress was the Contract Settlement 
Act, an act for the clearance of plants, 
for the cancelation of war contracts, and 
for settlements under war contracts. If 
I do say so myself—and the credit goes 
to other members of the committee, not 
to myself—that was one of the construc- 
tive steps that kept this country from 
really having 8,000,000 unemployed, as 
Mr. Robert Nathan, who is now making 
his latest report on steel and on the steel 
controversy, warned us might happen. 
Even the Vice President of the United 
States said we were bound to have an 
unemployment of 8,000,000, and he 
thought perhaps more. 

The administration of this plant- 
clearance, war-contract cancelation, 
Contract Settlement Act, fell very largely 
into the hands of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States. Of course I 
cannot go into details at the moment, 
but I think I should say in behalf of a 
really great public servant that I have 
personal knowledge that literally hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars were saved 
upon war contracts through the vigilance 
and diligence of the Comptroller General 
and his office. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will 
pardon me, I know that such things as 
have been mentioned occurred because 
many of the contractors complained to 
me, as the head of the committee. In 
every instance I said, “Make your peace 
with the Comptroller General. If he is 
right, and if you are not entitled to full 
settlement, you should not receive all 
that you claim.” I should not want to 
make a statement I could not verify, but 
I unhesitatingly say that hundreds of 
millions of dollars—I am not sure that it 
did not run into the billions of dollars— 
were actually saved. 

Whether the Attorney General 
prosecuted, or whether any other branch 
of the Government acted, I do not know; 
but I do know that Mr. Warren and his 
office, in every case where he thought 
there was fraud, withheld payment, com- 
pelled adjustments, and saved to the 
Government literally hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars on all sorts of war con- 
tracts: I think I should make this state- 
ment, in justice to Mr. Warren. 

I desire now to make another state- 
ment. The Comptroller General is dis- 
tinctly and definitely a creature of the 
Congress, and is in fact an arm of the 
Congressional power in the Government, 
though not exclusively such. Of course 
he is appointed by the President. He is 
amenable in certain ways to the Chief 
Executive, but nevertheless his office and 
his whole function is to aid and assist 
the Congress of the United States. If 
anybody is derelict, it is the Congress, the 
Senate as well as the Members of the 
House. Certainly dereliction should not 
be charged to Mr. Warren. Whether this 
particular appropriation that is re- 
quested is justified entirely, I do not un- 
dertake to say; but I do undertake to 
say it would be most unfair and most un- 
just to hold General Warren responsible 
for a failure of the executive branch of 
the Government, particularly when such 
action upon our part would constitute 
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the severest indictment of the legislative 
branch of the Government that can be 
imagined or formulated. So, in no event 
should he be held responsible for our 
failure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, I do 
not know whether the Senator was pres- 
ent when I began speaking, but I made 
it very plain that anything I was saying 
was in no sense to be interpreted as a 
criticism of Mr. Warren or the General 
Accounting Office. There is not a man 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment for whom I have a higher respect. 
I agree with everything the Senator from 
Georgia has said regarding his ability, 
but just because we respect the man does 
not mean that we should give him an 
extra $3,000,000. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think the Sen- 
ator should attempt to cut off his water, 
then, because somebody else has failed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But, merely because 
we think a man is doing a wonderful job, 
does not necessarily mean we cannot cut 
the appropriation for his office. We still 
propose to allow him more than he ever 
had prior to 1942. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is true, and I do 
not think the appropriation is either too 
large or too great. But I do say that the 
appropriation should not be reduced for 
the reasons advanced by the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was merely point- 
ing out that the Comptroller General had 
been doing a wonderful job and that he 
had been doing that job with the em- 
ployees he had, and therefore I did not 
see why the committee should again in- 
crease the appropriation for his office 
$3,000,000 more than the House con- 
sidered necessary. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I sought to inter- 
rupt because of the statement the Sen- 
ator made at this particular point, name- 
ly, that the Comptroller General is doing 
this work with the staff he has. As a 
matter of fact, the reports are piling up 
because he does not have a sufficient 
staff. That is the statement he person- 
ally made to our committee. More than 
that, the staff of the General Accoun- 
ing Office—and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will recall his testimony, I am 
sure, because he inquired of Mr. War- 
ren—the staff has been reduced by more 
than 6,000, and if this amendment offered 
by the committee is rejected, he will have 
to cut off 1,200 more. 

What the Senator from Georgia has 
said is perfectly accurate. It does not go 
quite far enough. Not only did the 
Comptroller General save millions under 
the Contract Settlement Act; not only 
did he, since 1940 recover $635,000,000 by 
way of collections from accounts; but he 
was responsible largely for the Govern- 
ment Corporations Act, which was intro- 
duced by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], and in two instances alone, the 
Federal Prisons Industries Corporation 
and the Panama Railroad Corporation, 
the work of the Comptroller and his staff 
has resulted in the payment of dividends 
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amounting to $22,000,000 to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. I submit it is 
very poor acknowledgment of remark- 
able services to cut down the appropria- 
tion and the staff of such an able public 
servant as that. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
want to be sure that I understand the 
peint which the Senator from Delaware 
is trying to make. I will state the point 
as I have understood it, and then ask the 
Senator if I am correct in my under- 
standing. 

If I am correct in my understanding, 
the Senator from Delaware is making 
the point that the General Accounting 
Office now is furnishing us with more 
cases than we follow up. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. FLANDERS. He is asking why 
we should contir ue to provide the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office with facilities for 
following up cases much faster than we 
can pay attention to them, Is that the 
point the Senator is trying to make? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the point, 
plus the fact that the General Account- 
ing Office, to my knowledge, is up to date, 
as nearly as it could be, on the reports. 
With respect to the reports as to which 
it is behind in its work. it is not the fault 
of the General Accounting Office, but is 
the fault of other Government agencies 
for not furnishing the adequate informa- 
tion as they are required to do under 
the existing law. 

I know that after the war the General 
Accounting Office was given the extra job 
of auditing war contracts. But that job 
is over, the reports are here now before 
Congress and have been for several 

. months. 

Besides I call your attention to the fact 
again that we sre not proposing to put 
this agency out of business, we will still 
be leaving them more employees than 
they ever had before the war or before 
1942 and we will be giving them more 
money than the House considered neces- 
sary. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to say a word in regard to 
the employees of the General Accounting 
Office. In some of the instances in 
which we have increased appropriations 
and I voted with the committee, I was 
not absolutely clear. This case, I think, 
is the clearest one we have. In 1946 the 
General Accounting Office had 14,904 
employees. It now has 9,450, or a de- 
crease of 5,454 employees in 3 years. If 
a 10-percent cut should be applied, there 
would be a further reduction of 1,200 em- 
ployees. If I correctly understand the 
Senator's amendment, approximately 600 
more employees would have to be 
dropped. 

During the past 5 years the General 
Accounting Office has voluntarily turned 
back to the Treasury $13,000,000 from 
appropriations. As the Senator from 
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Wyoming has said, in the past 3 years it 
has collected $635,000,000, and has this 
year already collected $76,000,000. 

It seems to me it is one office that has 
made an extremely good case for an in- 
creased appropriation. We gave it only 
about half the amount it requested. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. But first I 
say that the Senator from Massachusetts 
is wrong in that you say you gave them 
only half the amount requested. If the 
full committee amendment is adopted 
you are giving them all. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts as to the comparison of the 
Federal budget of 1946 and that of this 
year. It seems to me it makes a great 
deal of difference as to how much ac- 
counting there is to do. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I cannot an- 
swer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is it not true that 
there were enormously inflated expendi- 
tures in the war years, when we were 
spending as much as $80,000,000,000 to 
$100,000,000,000 a year. We are now 
spending approximately $40,000,000,000. 
Does it not make a great deal of differ- 
ence how much accounting there is to do 
in a job of that character? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think so. As 
to the amount of collections the office 
has turned back into the Treasury, there 
is always the problem that the depart- 
ment responsible does not get credit for 
it on its own books. The question of ad- 
ditional collections for the Internal 
Levenue brings up 4 similar problem. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I have the very 
highest regard for Lindsay Warren, with 
whom I served in the House. I think he 
is one of the best officials the Govern- 
ment has. But Ido not think that means 
that any given amount should be appro- 
priated. In view of the very great re- 
ductions in Federal expenditures, I think 
we might very well go along that line. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
3 Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. RNOWLAND. Should not this 
point be considered? Because of the 
heavy expenses of the war years, unless 
the General Accounting Office is able to 
carry on its investigations, the statute of 
limitations is likely to run very quickly, 
if it has not already run in a great many 
cases? Therefore, it seems tome we may 
be getting toward the jumping-off place 
where the General Accounting Office can- 
not find any fraud or other similar situa- 
tions existing, and we may lose a good 
opportunity of rectifying the situation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The audit of the war 
years has been completed and is in the 
possession of the Senate besides. The 
statute of limitations has already ex- 
pired, so far as the war years are con- 
cerned. The war is over, and I do not 
think we should compare the personnel 
of the Office at this time with what was 
required during the year in the postwar 
years. I repeat, if we adopt this amend- 
ment ard reduce the number of em- 
ployees 5 percent, the General Account- 
ing Office will still have approximately 
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50 percent more employees than it had 
at any time before the war. 

Prior to 1942, which was a war year, 
it never had as many employees on the 
pay roll at any time as it will have even 
if the reduction is made. In 1942 the 
expenses of the Government were just 
as great as they are today; in fact, they 
were greater. If at some time we do 
not begin to cut back the number of 
Federal employees, we shall never bal- 
ance the budget. Before the war started, 
the General Accounting Office had be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 employees, not 
8,000 or 9,000 as they now request. I 
am speaking of the years 1938 and 1939. 
We are still giving the office double what 
it had before. I feel that if Congress is 
really sincere in its desire to balance the 
budget, we may as well vote for these 
cuts. In the resolution which was signed 
by 62 Members of the Senate requesting 
the President to cut the budget 5 percent 
there was no exception made for the 
General Accounting Office or any other 
agency. We were very bold in endorsing 
that resolution, placing the responsibility 
on the President, yet when we call the 
roll here on cutting any individual 
agency we hesitate. 

We are planning to tell the President 
we wanted him to cut every department 
of the Government 5 percent. If we 
meant that, then let us adopt this 
amendment. If we did not mean it, and 
want our pet agencies exempted, then 
let us write such exemptions in the reso- 
lution proposed and be frank about it. 
I think it is very cowardly to vote for the 
full appropriations here, then later call 
on the President to do the job we are 
not men enough to do. There are many 
amendments to be proposed to this bill 
calling for reductions. It is our oppor- 
tunity to tell the country whether or not 
we ever intend to balance this Federal 
budget. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wrtrams] to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, 
line 8, after the word “only”, to strike 
out “$1,423,800” and insert “$1,582,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, 
after line 8, to insert: 

Agency expenditure analysis: For neces- 
sary expenses to carry out the provisions of 
section 206 of the act of August 2, 1946 (Pub- 
lic Law 601), including personal services in 
the District of Columbia or elsewhere, print- 
ing and binding, and the procurement of 
services authorized by section 15 of the act 
of August 2, 1946 (Public Law 600), $800,000, 
to be immediately available: Provided, That 
the Comptroller General of the United States 
is authorized to employ all personnel under 
this appropriation without regard to the 
civil-service laws, rules, and regulations, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Housing and Home Finance 
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Agency—Office of the Administrator,” on 
page 36, after line 2, to strike out: 

Salaries and expenses: For necessary ex- 
penses of the Office of the Administrator, in- 
cluding a health service program as author- 
ized by law (5 U. S. C. 150), $1,200,000. 


And in lieu thereof to insert the 
following: 


Salaries and expenses; For necessary ex- 
penses of the Office of the Administrator, 
including personal services and rent in the 
District of Columbia; printing and binding; 
services as authorized by section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); ex- 
penses of attendance at meetings of organ- 
izations concerned with the work of the 
Agency; payment of tort claims pursuant to 
law (28 U. S. C. 2672); a health service pro- 
gram as authorized by law (5 U. S. C. 150); 
purchase of one passenger motor vehicle for 
replacement; and dissemination of the re- 
sults of research and studies undertaken pur- 
suant to title III of the Housing Act of 1948, 
notwithstanding the provisions of 39 United 
States Code 321b; $1,200,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Public Housing Administra- 
tion,” on page 37, line 12, after the word 
“housing”, to strike out the following ad- 
ditional proviso: “Provided further, That 
no part of this appropriation shall be 
used to pay any public housing agency 
any contribution occasioned by payments 
in lieu of taxes in excess of the amount 
specified in the original contract between 
such agency and the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration or its predecessor agencies.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, 
after line 21, to insert: 

OFFICE OF THE HOUSING EXPEDITER 

Salaries and expenses, Office of the Hous- 
ing Expediter: For expensés necéssary to 
carry out the functions of the Office of the 
Housing Expediter, including personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia; attendance 
at meetings of organizations concerned with 
rent control; hire of passenger motor ve- 
hicles; printing and binding; purchase of 
newspapers (not to exceed $10,000); services 
as authorized by section 15 of the act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); not to exceed 
$5,000 for payment of claims pursuant to 
section 403 of the Federal Tort Claims Act 
(28 U. S. C. 2672); and health service pro- 
gram as authorized by law (5 U. S. C. 150); 
$24,075,000: Provided, That as to cases in- 
volving the functions transferred to the 
Office of the Housing Expediter by Executive 
Order 9841, section 204 (e) of the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, shall 
be considered as remaining in full force and 
effect during fiscal year 1950. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, this 
item has to do with the Housing Ex- 
pediter. The particular question has to 
do with rent control, primarily. When 
the House passed the bill the Rent Con- 
trol Act was not yet in effect, and this 
item was not put into the appropriation 
bill until it came to the Senate. The 
Senate committee recommends $24,075,- 
000. The top peak in personnel this 
year, for rent control, is 4,947. The 
figure recommended by the committee 
calls for an increase in personnel of 553. 
If I correctly understand the situation, 
eventually rent control will be on its way 
out. There are certain areas of the 
country which are being controlled, and 
certain hotels were recontrolled, but 
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there is no reason why the Housing Ex- 
pediter cannot do his work with the ex- 
isting personnel, which numbers 4,947 
persons, or why he should need 553 addi- 
tional employees. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I move 
that the appropriation reported by the 
committee be cut $2,407,500 to $21,667,- 
500, which is a 10-percent cut. 


I take that figure because 553 is 


slightly more than 10 percent of the 
personnel. 

Mr. President, I think my proposal is 
a tair one, and on the amendment I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment on page 38, line 9, it 
is proposed to strike out 824,075,000“ 
and to insert “$21,667,500.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On this 
question the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire asks for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I am 
a member and possibly the president of 
the Silent Senators Club. Some 2 or 3 
months ago, Senators will remember, I 
organized the Silent Senators Club on 
the floor of the Senate. Since that time 
I have had very little to say, and I rather 
suspect that the organization we cre- 
ated that night has been helpful to the 
United States Senate. In spite of the 
fact that it may not seem that we have 
accomplished very much since then, at 
least we have had less talk than we had, 
at least we have had less talk on the part 
of many Senators. We have had no 
filibuster. 

Mr. President, I possibly should not be 
talking tonight, but I wish to ask this 
question: When are we going to live with- 
in our income? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will please be in order, on the left and 
the right particularly. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAPEHART. When are we going 
to live within our income, Mr. President? 
When are we going to have the courage 
in the United States Senate and the 
United States Congress to appropriate no 
more money than we reasonably can 
anticipate collecting in revenue? 

I signed the petition, along with 61 
other Senators, to direct the President of 
the United States to reduce expendi- 
tures from 5 to 10 percent, and I am 
frank to tell my colleagues that when I 
signed it and became a party to it I 
felt rather sheepish, as we say in In- 
diana. I felt as though I was a party 
to passing the buck to the President of 
the United States to do something which 
I personally did not have the courage to 
do myself. My only reason for signing 
it was that we at that time passed on 
four or five appropriation bills, and it 
was impossible to withdraw them or re- 
consider them. 

I ask the President of the Senate, how 
long can he as an individual expect to 
keep out of the hands of the sheriff if 
he spends more money each day and 
each week and each month and each 
year than he takes in? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator want the Chair to answer that 
question? [Laughter.] 
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Mr. CAPEHART. I do not, because 
I know the answer. The answer would 
be that the sheriff would catch up with 
him just as soon as he was unable to 
pay his bills. 

What are we thinking about? How. 
long can we continue as a Government 
to spend more money than we take in 
each year? How long can we continue 
year in and year out to incur a deficit? 

Mr. President, why have we not the 
courage to appropriate only the amount 
of money which we reasonably antici- 
pate we are going to receive in revenue? 
There is not a Senator on the floor who 
would run his business as we run the 
business of the Government. Is there a 
single Senator here who would deliber- 
ately and intentionally in any given 
month or any given year spend more 
money than he anticipated he was going 
to have in revenue? 

What are we thinking about? When 
do we expect to balance the budget? 
When do we expect to live within our 
income? What is wrong with the Ameri- 
can people, through their Congress, say- 
ing to the United States and to the peo- 
ple throughout the world, “We expect 
that we are going to have X amount 
of money to spend in a given year or a 
given period,” and then set about in an 
intelligent way to allocate the available 
money to this department and that de- 
partment, to this branch of the Govern- 
ment and the other branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Why do we legislate in a hodge-podge 
way? There is not a Senator on the 
floor tonight who knows how much 
money the Congress is going to appro- 
priate. There is not one here who knows, 
and there is not one here who would run 
his own business or his own private af- 
fairs on the basis of not knowing how 
much he was going to spend and not 
knowing what his personal income was 
going to be. 

Mr. President, I say that, unless we 
stop this foolishness, sooner or later we 
are going to run out of money. I say— 
and I can talk from experience—that 
there is nothing worse in this world than 
to have more liabilities than assets, I 
have experienced it, and I suspect some 
of my colleagues have. Why should we 
deny that a government is any different 
from an individual, or a company, or a 
corporation, or an institution? Why do 
we do what we do here tonight, and why 
have we done what we have been doing 
all year? Why do we appropriate more 
money than our income? 

I appreciate that there are those who 
hold the philosophy that deficit spend- 
ing is a good thing. How much deficit 
spending? When are we going to stop 
this practice? When are we going to 
stop the growth of this great Govern- 
ment of ours? Are we at war? If so, 
whom are we fighting? When are we 
going to do the thing which every Sena- 
tor on the floor of the Senate and every 
Member of the United States Senate 
knows we should do? Why do we argue 
about these things? 

Let me put it this way: I care not 
whether we spend $40,000,000,000, wheth- 
er we spend $50,000,000,000, whether we 
spend $60,000,000,000, I care not how 
much money we spend if it is properly 
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spent so long as our revenues at least 
equal that which we spend. I am by 
nature a great spender. I have spent a 
lot of money in my time. I love to spend 
money. I doubt if there is a man on the 
floor of the Senate tonight who loves to 
spend money any more than I do. But 
I learned from bitter experience that 
one cannot spend more than he takes in 
without getting into trouble. Why do 
we do it? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. My question is, 
When are we going to balance the budget? 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I will yield in a 
moment. I see many Senators smiling. 
Go ahead and smile. It is perfectly all 
right with me. Go ahead and laugh at 
what I am saying. It is all right with 
me. But I am saying to the Senate that 
if the time ever comes in the United 
States when the American people lose 
confidence in the money of the Govern- 
ment and in their Government, Sena- 
tors will not laugh. They can shake 
their heads and say, “It cannot happen 
in America,” but I will stand here and 
list 25 things, possibly, which have hap- 
pened in the past 20 years which 25 years 
ago many said could not happen here. 

Mr. President, we had better consider 
this matter seriously, because it is a 
serious matter. There is not a Sena- 
tor who knows how much money Con- 
gress is going to appropriate for the fiscal 
year. There is no way of knowing how 
much we are going to appropriate, the 
way Congress is now handling appropria- 
tion bills. à 

Mr. President, I ask again: Why do we 
not cut expenses? Why do we not reduce 
the budget? Why is it necessary to have 
a budget today of more than $40,000,000,- 
000, when the war is more than 4 years 
behind us? Why is it necessary to have 
more than 2,000,000 Federal employees? 

Mr. President, I have the highest re- 
spect in the world for Mr. Warren. I 
think he has done remarkable work. I 
am not standing before the Senate to- 
night to speak about the pending amend- 
ment. I know Mr. Warren has done a 
remarkably fine job. But the war is 
over. When he was handling war ap- 
propriations which ran up to almost 
$100,000,000,000 a year he needed a great 
many employees. In my opinion he did 
not then have a sufficient number of em- 
ployees. 

Mr. President, why is it so difficult to 
cut appropriations? Many persons hold 
to the philosophy that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should spend $40,000,000,000 in 
order to maintain our economy on a high 
level and to avoid unemployment. 
Would it not be much better to cut the 
appropriations, to cut the cost of Gov- 
ernment back to the point where it 
should be cut, keeping the Federal Gov- 
ernment within its tax revenue, but, if it 
should become necessary, appropriate 
money for the purpose of so-called pump 
priming? It may become necessary to 
appropriate money in order to deal with 
unemployment, and I have no objection 
to appropriating money for that purpose 
only. I would not object to money being 
appropriated and spent for such a 
purpose. 
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Mr. President, why do we hide the cost 
of Government in a dozen or more ap- 
propriation bills? 

My question is: When are we going to 
balance the budget? When are we go- 
ing to live within our income? When 
are we going to discontinue appropriat- 
ing on a hodge-podge basis? When are 
we going to follow the provisions of the 
Reorganization Act, which specifically 
state, if I understand them correctly, 
that the Congress shall arrive at a rea- 
sonable anticipated Federal income fig- 
ure for the specific year and appropriate 
money accordingly? Why is it necessary 
to have the fights and the arguments 
which occur on the floor of the United 
States with respect to appropriations? 

Is there a single Senator here to- 
night—if there is I wish he would stand 
up—who thinks that our Government, as 
it is constituted, and under the private 
enterprise system can continue year in 
and year out, and year in and year out 
to spend more money than it receives in 
revenue, and pile onto the debt, which 
stands today at the figure of approxi- 
mately $252,000,000,000, billions and bil- 
lions and billions of dollars more? Where 
is the limit? How high a debt can this 
Nation afford? Is it $260,000,000,000? 
Is it $275,000,000,000? Is it $300,000,000,- 
000? Is it $350,000,000,000? Is it $400,- 
000,000,000? Have we completely forgot- 
ten thrift? Have we completely forgotten 
debt? Are we some day going to repu- 
diate the national debt? 

Mr. President, I feel very deeply and 
sincerely on this subject. I say to the 
Members of the Senate that unless we 
stop spending more money than we take 
in each year, some of these days—Sena- 
tors many shake their heads if they want 
to and laugh about it—Congress will be 
considering some sort of a fiscal policy 
which will be very unpleasant. Congress 
must come to it if we do not change our 
policy. 

As I said a moment ago, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I care not how much money we 
spend, if we have the money to spend. 
I should like to give the people of Europe 
billions of dollars. I should liie to give 
everybody money. I should like to see 
people everywhere have a higher stand- 
ard of living. I should like to give money 
for the purpose of raising the standard 
of living for all people and so, I suppose, 
would every other Senator. But I want 
to caution Senators and say that if we 
are not careful we will create in the 
United States a situation which will be 
harmful to those we are trying to help. 
It is not a matter of whether we should 
do all the things that are being advo- 
cated. We might well afford to indulge in 
some of them; many of them, if not all 
of them, may be desirable; but if we do 
not place a limit to the amount of money 
we spend, if we place no limit on the 
amount of our appropriations, we will in- 
jure the people we are trying to help. 

Mr. President, I wish I had a black- 
board before me tonight on which I 
could present a graphic illustration of 
what I have in mind. If I had a black- 
board before me I would draw a line down 
the center of it, and on the left side of 
the line I would write down all the gov- 
ernmental expenses, and I would write 
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down all the people who are dependent 
upon the Government. I should like to 
* write on the left side of the line also all 
the things that are being advocated today 
to be done by the Federal Government. 

Ou the other side, the right side of the 
line, I should like to write down the peo- 
ple and the institutions that must make 
the money to pay the taxes to support 
the group on the other side of the line. 
I say to the Senate that if we are not 
careful, the group on the left side of 
the line will become so numerous, their 
demands will become so great, and the 
cost of satisfying their demands will be- 
come so great, that those on the right 
side of the line, meaning those who are 
working and producing and paying taxes, 
will become unable to support those on 
the left side of the line. When that time 
comes, the thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands, and hundreds of thousands of 
people on the left side of the line who 
are deserving of help, who ought to be 
helped—and I want to help them—are 
going to lose, are going to be injured, 
because our Government will run out of 
money. 

Mr. President, I shall not argue about 
the pending amendment or any particu- 
lar amendment. I shall not argue about 
this particular bill or the other partic- 
ular bill. As president of the Silent Sen- 
ators Club, I have possibly talked too 
much already. I am not criticizing any 
individual Senator. I may be wrong in 
my position. I may be old-fashioned. 
Perhaps more money can be spent each 
day and each month and each year than 
the Government takes in, without the 
Government eventually going broke. I 
do not know about that. 

When I look about me, Mr. President, 
and see the intelligence displayed on the 
faces of Members of the Senate, when I 
look at the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and see the intelligence dis- 
pleyed on their faces, and when I meet 
officials of the administration and see 
the intelligence displayed on their 
faces—when I look around and see so 
much intelligence displayed, I wonder 
what, after all, we are all thinking about. 
If we are not careful how we appropriate 
and spend money, it is my personal 
opinion that we will hurt the people we 
are trying to help. . 

Please keep in mind the imaginary 
blackboard I have described. Those on 
the left of the line drawn down the center 
of the blackboard are people we are try- 
ing to help. Those on the right of the 
line are those who provide the funds with 
which help can be extended to those on 
the left side of the line. 

Mr. President, I was going to make a 
motion in connection with the pending 
appropriation bill and every other appro- 
priation bill from this time on, to recom- 
mit each bill to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee with instructions to deduct 5 per- 
cent from each appropriation bill. I 
have decided not to make such a motion. 

I for one, as a signer of the petition, 
with 61 other Senators, asking the Presi- 
dent to make a cut in the appropriations, 
am certainly not proud of myself. In 
signing that petition I am passing the 
buck to the President of the United 
States to cut expenses. The esponsibil- 
ity is here. It is not with the President 
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of the United States. 
supposed to spend the money which the 
Congress appropriates. Why do we pass 
the buck to the President? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. In a moment I shall 
be very happy to yield. 

Why do we pass the buck? Why do 
we not have the courage to reduce ex- 
penditures and balance the budget? 
When are we going to doit? It is said, 
not this year. Are we going to do it 
next year, or the year following? When 
are we going to do it? The war has 
been over for 4 years, and yet this year 
we will appropriate more than $40,000,- 
000,000. Our State, county, city, and 
township governments are increasing 
their appropriations year in and year 
out. For the first time in its history the 
State of New York has made appropria- 
tions in excess of $1,000,000,000. For 
the first time in its history the appro- 
priations of the State of California have 
exceeded $1,000,000,000. Property taxes 
throughout the State of Indiana are in- 
creasing. What is the end going to be? 

Think of the blackboard. Think of 
the line in the center. Think of those 
on the left who are trying to live off 
those on the right, and say to yourself, 
“How long will it be before there will be 
so many on the left side of the line living 
off those on the right side of the line that 
those on the right side of the line can 
no longer support those on the left side 
of the line?” When that time comes, 
we shall be in trouble. 

Mr. President, I apologize to the Sen- 
ate for taking so much time, but I am 
sincere. As I have said, I care not how 
much money we spend, if we have it. I 
should be delighted to see a national in- 
come of $400,000,000,.000 a year. I 
should be delighted to be able to spend 
$75,000,000,000. The point is that we do 
not have it. Some day we may have it. 
In my opinion the best way to get it is 
for the Federal Government never to 
spend a dollar more than it takes in in 
taxes. That is the way to build confi- 
dence in business. Taxes come from 
business. They come from the people. 
They do not come from any other source. 
They cannot come from any other 
source. They come from the people of 
the United States, who must earn them. 
They must make a profit before they can 
pay taxes. If we are to load down the 
people who are working and must pay 
the taxes, with so many people on the 
left side of the line, and make taxes so 
high and put such a great burden on 
those on the right side of the line, we 
shall break the backs of the people on 
the right-hand side, and they will not 
be able to pay it. 

I do not want to argue about individual 
amendments. I am perfectly willing to 
leave that to the administration and the 
Appropriations Committee. We cannot 
determine those questions on the floor 
of the Senate. But there is one thing 
we should know; there is one thing we do 
know; there is one thing we learned in 
the first grade when we went to school; 
and that is that two and two make four. 
We should have learned, and we did 
learn, that we cannot spend more than 
we take in without getting into trouble. 
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The President is We shall eventually go bankrupt if we 


continue to do so. There is no other 
answer. We learned that in the first 
grade in school. It is taught in every 
school in the 48 States. 

I can think of nothing that would be 
finer for the American people than to 
have the word go out that the Congress 
has decided that tax revenues for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, are ex- 
pected to be X amount, and that we are 
not going to spend one penny more than 
that, but are going to balance the budget 
and live within our income. 

Perhaps I am wrong. Senators may 
smile about it or laugh about it, or do 
anything they care to do about it. But 
let me say in closing that if we do not 
stop it, the day will come when the Con- 
gress of the United States will be con- 
sidering a fiscal policy for the United 
States which will be very unpleasant, 
and will be a repetition of what has hap- 
pened in other nations. Then it will be 
too late. 

Mr. President, I apologize for taking 
so much time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES] to the committee 
amendment on page 38, line 9. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to make a comment or two with 
respect to the pending appropriation. 
At the same time, I wish to compliment 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], who has just taken his seat, for 
the evident sincerity with which he 
spoke. 

I wish to say to him and to other 
Members of the Senate that the Senate 
Appropriations Committee has not 
passed the buck to the President of the 
United States with respect to this item, 
nor, so far as I know, with respect to 
any other .tem. The budget recommen- 
dation which came to the Senate for the 
Office of the Housing Expediter was $26,- 
750,000. The amount which the com- 
mittee recommended was $24,075,000. 
The amount which we cut from the 
budget was $2,675,000, or exactly 10 
percent, With respect to this particu- 
lar item we have already done precisely 
what has been recommended. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget asked for 10 percent 
more than we granted. So I say that on 
the record we have not passed the buck. 

We are asking for 90 percent of the 
budget recommendation to carry out a 
law which the Congress enacted this 
year. In passing that law the Congress 
understood that there were many com- 
plications. The Congress understood 
that there would be evictions. The Con- 
gress understood that there were land- 
lords who, under rent control, would suf- 
fer; anc precisely because that burden 
was recognized, in that law the Congress 
provided for the personnel to do the work 
involved. According to the testimony 
produced before our committee, 86 per- 
cent of the additional personnel pro- 
vided for in this appropriation are for 
the purpose of handling problems of 
evictions, and for local assistants. This 
is what was said: 

We have said many times that eviction 
control is the heart of rent-control enforce- 
ment. Yet we must not delay the processing 
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of legitimate eviction actions. Accordingly, 
we estimate that to process eviction petitions 
promptly and to handle the thousands of 
complaints brought into the open by eviction 
control will require 815 people. z 


The problem with which the commit- 
tee was confronted was simply this: Shall 
we provide the funds to enable the Hous- 
ing Expediter, whose office was created 
by order of the Congress, to carry out the 
responsibilities which the Congress, by 
majority vote, imposed upon him? The 
committee had no jurisdiction to say, 
“No; we will defeat the law by denying 
the appropriation.” That is not our 
function. Of course, if the Senate wants 
to do it, that is something else. 

This reminds me of what I conceive to 
be an incorrect assumption which has 
been made by many people who talk as 
the Senator from Indiana has just 
talked—and very sincerely, too, as was 
quite apparent. We talk of the war as 
though it were over; but the war is not 
over. The war cannot possibly be over 
until the peace is written. We have our 
occupation forces in Germany; we have 
our occupation forces in Japan. Who 
proposes to bring them back? Who pro- 
poses to withdraw them? We had the 
Berlin episode with the Berlin air lift. 
We appropriated for it; we bore that 
expense. That was an obligation of the 
Government. We carried it on because 
we felt that was the only way to prevent 
the advance of communism. That was 
our responsibility. 

It is true that the budget which was 
submitted to us this year called for an 
expenditure of almost $42,000,000,000— 
$41,900,000,000. That is true. But how 
many Members of the Congress and how 
many of the people have stopped to real- 
ize that of that sum 76 percent goes to 
four war-connected categories, namely, 
national defense, international obliga- 
tions and payments, veterans’ benefits 
and payments, and interest upon the na- 
tional debt? Out of this budget, there 
is only $9,900,000,000 for the civilian de- 
partments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment. So we have $32,000,000,000, upon 
one side, to be used to carry on the ac- 
tivities to bind up the wounds of war and 
to wage the peace, and, on the other side, 
we have $9,900,000,000 to carry on the 
normal activities of Government. 

Mr. President, I wish to say to the Sen- 
ate that these four categories I have 
mentioned have risen in cost 1,200 per- 
cent since 1939, 10 years ago. They have 
risen 1,200 percent because the Congress 
year after year since the fighting stopped 
has voted the authority to do these 
things. 7 

Is it to be said that Congress is blind 
or that the administration is blind to 
this burden? Here on this very floor 
this afternoon the Senate agreed to the 
conference report on the armed forces 
unification bill, which was the result of 
the studies of the Hoover Commission. 
What was its purpose? Its purpose was 
to reduce the cost of the national de- 
fense. That bill was passed by the Con- 
gress in the conviction that if it became 
law, the expenditures for national de- 
fense might be reduced by $1,000,000,000. 

When the Armed Services Committee 
reported that bill, it did so because it 
wanted to decrease the cust of national 
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defense, one of the items which have in- 
creased in cost 1,200 percent since 1939. 
I could point to many others. 

But, Mr. President, bear in mind that 
while these four categories have in- 
creased in cost at that tremendous rate, 
the other categories, the civilian depart- 
ments and agencies, have increased in 
cost only 40 percent. I say “only 40 per- 
cent” merely by way of comparison. But 
I wish Senators to realize that the prin- 
cipal cause of that increase has been that 
wholesale prices have doubled and the 
wages and salaries of Government em- 
ployees have, in many cases, tripled since 
1939; and the Congress voluntarily, and 
out of the conviction that it was neces- 
sary, increased them, 

The danger we confront is that by 
indiscriminate cutting of the appropria- 
tions for the civilian departments and 
agencies of Government, we shall reduce 
the capacity of the Government to func- 
tion in such a way as to maintain the 
economy. 

Consider, for example, some of the 
new expenditures—for instance, the ex- 
penditures for civilian aviation, for build- 
ing airports, and for providing safety 
facilities in connection with aviation op- 
erations. No one but the Government 
will provide such facilities and engage 
in that work. If the Government did not 
do that, it would be utterly impossible to 
maintain the aviation industry. Similar- 
ly, I could point to comparable operations 
in every one of the various civilian 
agencies of the Government. 

All day yesterday and all day today 
we have been struggling over appropria- 
tions having to do with some of the ci- 
vilian departments and agencies of the 
Government, and we have been seeking 
to balance the budget by cutting those 
appropriations. Mr, President, the Mem- 
bers of the Senate could eliminate every 
dollar of the $9,900,000,000 of appropria- 
tions proposed in the budget this year 
for the civilian domestic activities of the 
Government, but there would still be 
$32,000,000,000 of appropriations needed 
to carry on the cost of war and peace, and 
that would be 31⁄2 times greater that the 
entire cost of the Government 10 years 
ago, in 1939. 

The war categories of which I have 
spoken, which have increased in cost 1,200 
percent in 10 years, and which now con- 
stitute 76 percent of the entire Federal 
b dget, constituted only 29 percent of the 
entire Federal budget 10 years ago. 

So, Mr. President, I say that when we 
present these items dealing with the 
operations of the civilian departments 
and agencies of Government, we should 
not assume that by means of making ex- 
cessive cuts we shall be able to balance 
the budget. 

In the case of the particular item now 
before us, the Appropriations Committee, 
because it sincerely desires to keep the 
cost of the Government down, has cut 
the appropriation 10 percent below the 
amount of the budget estimate. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

a O’MAHONEY. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
why in his opinion there should be a 
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largcr number of employees in the Office 
of the Housing Expediter for the coming 
fiscal year than for the fiscal year just 
passed? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Because the Hous- 
ing Expediter is doing many things this 
year which were not done last year, be- 
cause of the fact that rent control is 
coming to an end, because of the fact 
that landlords seek to obtain higher 
rents, because of the problem of evic- 
tions, because of a number of other prob- 
lems which the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] can discuss much more 
ably than I can since he was on the 
committee which reported on those mat- 
ters. We may have some differences of 
opinion between ourselves as to whether 
that should be done; but the Appropria- 
tions Committee was not confronted with 
that question. The Appropr‘ations Com- 
mittee was confronted with the law and 
the necessity of enforcing the law. 

Mr. CAIN. Let me suggest that I 
raise this question because I have been 
and am a member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee which has had the 
subject of rent control under serious con- 
sideration for several years. Against 
that background, I should like to ask the 
Senator what has been the net result of 
the operations of the Housing Expediter 
since the Rent and Housing Act was 
passed on April 1 of this year. Can the 
Senator from Wyoming indicate to the 
Senate how many community areas or 
portions of areas have been completely 
decontrolled since April 1 of this year? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The evidence be- 
fore our committee was that 108 com- 
munities had been decontrolled. How 
many have been decontrolled since that 
time, I do not know. 

Mr. CAIN. I think it is safe to say 
that in a general way approximately 175 
areas have been completely decontrolled 
since April 1 of this year. 

Against that knowledge, I raise the 
realistic question, why is it necessary to 
have more people to operate a job which 
obviously requires much less to be done 
in connection with it, as of the present 
time? I think it is agreed by every 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, as it was agreed by Mr. 
Woods, that his job is essentially that of 
liquidating an operation which the 
American people and National Govern- 
ment want to get rid of at the earliest 
possible moment. 

I suggest that in providing for that 
office 553 additional employees, as pro- 
posed for the coming fiscal year, we are 
but encouraging the maintenance of an 
operation which all of us wish to get rid 
of, and an operation which is getting rid 
of itself, so to speak. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator that we had evi- 
dence on that very subject. The areas 
which had been decontrolled when the 
Housing Expediter appeared before our 
committee were described by him as be- 
ing fringe areas. That operation in- 
volved a small number of employees. He 
told of at least one case in which, after 
there had been decontrol, application 
was made to resume control. That was 
America's decision. The Senator is quite 
right. 
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Let me read this from the statement: 

On the credit side of the ledger is the 
matter of the various types of decontrol un- 
der the new act. On my own initiative I 
have taken 108 decontrol actions throughout 
the country. These were semirural and 
fringe areas and involved only 35 employees. 
I cannot tell exactly how many more of these 
actions may be justified before the expira- 
tion of the present act. Probable savings 
in salary and expenses have been considered 
in the preparation of the budget. 


Mr. President, let me say at that point, 
by way of interpolation, I think we can- 
not assume that Mr. Tighe Woods, the 
Housing Expediter, will not continue vol- 
untarily to decontrol when the conditions 
appear justifiable. I submit if on his 
own initiative he has decontrolled or had 
decontrolled, when he appeared before 
the committee, 108 areas, then it is not 
surprising to me that the Senator from 
Washington tells me that now about 175 
have been decontrolled. In other words, 
the Senator gives testimony that Mr. 
Woods is continuing decontrol where the 
conditions warrant. 

Mr. CAIN. There are several ways, I 
should like to suggest to the Senator 
from Wyoming, by which areas and com- 
munities may become decontrolled. The 
Housing Expediter has authority within 
his organization to decontrol an area. It 
is likewise true, fortunately, that the 
communities and States now have au- 
thority to decontrol, whether or not the 
office of the Housing Expediter is in 
agreement. I am delighted to compli- 
ment Mr. Woods with reference to those 
areas he has decontrolled in recent 
months, but I simply cannot see, from my 
own point of view, why he needs a sub- 
stantial addition to his present personnel 
in order to get on with the performance 
of his job, which he and the various 
States are presently doing reasonably 
well. 

The Senator from Wyoming mentions 
that Mr. Woods testified, generally speak- 
ing, that the decontrol actions were in 
the fringe areas. I suggest that in the 
immediate months which lie ahead, some 
very large American communities will 
either be decontrolled because of the 
action of the Housing Expediter, or they 
will request through their governors de- 
control for themselves. If I am not mis- 
taken, the city of Spokane, Wash., which 
can hardly be considered to be on the 
fringe of any other community, since it 
has a population of approximately 150,- 
000 Americar. citizens, is to be decon- 
trolled as of August 1 of this year. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Tighe Woods testi- 
fied: 

We have only one standard of decontrol; 
that is to get out of a particular area or 
portion of an area when the demand for 
rental housing has been reasonably met. 


I think the members of the committee, 
when they approved this appropriation 
for 90 percent of the budget estimate, did 
so because they were convinced that Mr. 
Woods was telling us exactly how he felt 
and exactly what he would do. 

I should like to add another word. I 
have been in a position to observe Gov- 
ernment employees ever since early in 
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the year 1917. I have only words of 
highest praise for the patriotism and the 
diligence of the American citizens who 
come to Washington to work for their 
Government. During wartimes, I have 
found, as I am sure everybody else has 
found, among the men and women work- 
ing for the Government a high degree of 
efficiency and loyalty. Certainly the 
Congress of the United States must have 
felt so when last year it passed the Pay 
Increase Act, which added $550,000,000 
to the cost of the Government of the 
United States for the fiscal year 1950. I 
do not believe we can save money by crit- 
icizing these employees and talking as 
though they are all time wasters and sal- 
ary grabbers who do nothing for the 
compensation they receive. 

Mr. CAIN. So far as I know, the junior 
Senator from Washington has not made 
any such charge. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I should merely like to 
complete the answer, if I may, in re- 
sponse to the observation made by the 
Senator from Wyoming. The junior 
Senator from Washington has not cast 
any reflections, directly or otherwise, on 
the personnel of the Office of the Housing 
Expediter. I have raised the simple 
question, Why is it necessary to have 
more men and women in that operation 
to do less work? I submit to the Senate 
we have not yet been provided with suf- 
ficient information to justify increasing 
the reasonably substantial group of ad- 
mittedly reliable and competent workers 
th2 Congress granted the Office of the 
Housing Expediter one short year ago. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I do 
not care to discuss the issues of the rent- 
control law. Those were decided some 
3 or 4 months ago. But I recall that 
at the time of that vote most of us 
voted in the belief that this would be 
the last year for the rent-control law 
extension. Practically every one of the 
Senators, I think, voted for this year’s 
extension in the hope that this would 
be the last year of rent control, from 
the Federal Government level. There 
are only a few spots in the United States, 
as there were then, that yet have any 
imperative situation. Those either have 
or could have State and local rent-con- 
trol laws adequate to their needs. 

At that time it was brought to the 
attention of the Senate that many of the 
employees of this agency were engaged 
in stirring up trouble against the own- 
ers of property, on behalf of the tenants, 
until one court was forced to dismiss 
hundreds of cases because the owners 
of small property did not have sufficient 
money to hire counsel, and it had become 
an annoyance to the court to pass upon 
the details of the cases which were 
brought to the court in an attempt to 
make it a collection agency as against 
the property owners and in favor of the 
tenants. That being true, it would seem 
that the Administration was overstaffed 
at that time. 

What is the situation since? Not only 
have many areas been decontrolled but 
there has been an increase, the largest 
increase, I think, in the history of the 
country, in housing facilities, both houses 
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for sale and, we are glad to say, some few 
houses and apartments for rent; so the 
problem is less acute than it was when 
the bill was passed. 

What is the evidence of the activities 
of this agency since the enactment of 
the law? Only this afternoon I read the 
forms which hav- been proposed to prop- 
erty owners by the Housing Expediter 
under the fair-net-return provision of 
the law. I said at the time the bill was 
passed that that provision was unintelli- 
gible. If it is, the forms sent out under 
it are more so. They are complicated 
and confusing. Of course, many persons 
will be required to interpret, plan, print, 
and circulate them in the various areas 
of the country. That is one of the meth- 
ods by which the demand for more em- 
ployees was built up for this agency, 
which ought to be passing out instead 
of being increased and enlarged. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but since 
the enactment of the law the housing 
agency has been engaged in political 
propaganda, throughout the Nation, I 
presume. I know whereof I speak when 
I say that the local office in the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio, sent represeutatives to 
councils in suburban areas to induce 
them not to pass decontrol resolutions. 
They were on the Government pay roll, 
and, of course, they were among the 
number the Expediter wants to continue 
on the pay roll. The Expediter himself, 
on a recent occasion, in the State of 
Texas, when the Texas Legislature 
passed a decontrol resolution for the 
entire State, took an airplane and went 
to the Governor's office to try to induce 
him to veto the resolution of the State 
Legislature of Texas to decontrol the 
whole State of Texas. In my judgment, 
it is certainly outside the contemplation 
of the Senate or of the House, in the en- 
actment of the law, that the funds appro- 
priated should be used by the Expe- 
diter in order to propagandize local au- 
thorities to continue rent control so that 
he might enlarge the department and, 
no doubt, come back next year with a 
request for additional funds, and possi- 
bly more employees. On the basis of the 
number of employees he has and the 
amount of business the agency has, in- 
cluding traveling around the country on 
this propaganda activity, he will make 


the claim that it is necessary to con- 


tinue the law another year. 

We are now 5 years past the war, Mr. 
President, and this law is continued only 
under the authority that Congress has 
during a war and in the rehabilitation 
era succeeding the war, according to de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. We have certainly 
reached the time when we should be 
considering getting rid of war controls— 
this is one of the last, it is true—rather 
than enlarging them and extending 
them. 

So, Mr. President, in my judgment, 
the motion of the Senator from New 
Hampshire not only should be agreed to, 
but I shall be very happy to fight for a 
further decrease in the personnel in this 
agency, which, in my judgment, and, I 
think, in the judgment of every Member 
of the Congress who voted for the bill, 
is and ought to be a dying agency of the 
Government, no longer hanging on to 
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a war power for the building up of its 
personnel, but, rather, going out of busi- 
ness in the interest of the public. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have no desire to extend the debate, 
but I believe some things should be 
brought out in connection with this pro- 
posed amendment. 

I believe, along with the able Senator 
from Ohio—and I have stated it on the 
floor of the Senate many times—that 
this year’s extension of the rent-control 
law in all likelihood represents the last 
extension of rent control as a Federal 
matter of legislation. I have stated that 
many times, and I believe it is the feel- 
ing the committee had when it reported 
the rent-control bill this year. 

I pay my respects to the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Carn] and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], because they 
have been absolutely consistent all along 
in their belief that rent control should 
not be extended this year. They worked 
and voted against it. But the President. 
and the Congress saw fit to extend it. 

I should like to call the attention of 
Senators to the fact that when we ex- 
tended rent control we directed the 
Housing Expediter to place in every rent- 
control office in the country an extra 
man, and we defined what his duties 
should be; we enumerated his duties. 
We did not leave it discretionary with 
the Housing Expediter. He is not plac- 
ing employees there because it wants to, 
but he is doing it because Congress told 
him to do it. Congress wrote it into the 
law. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
read the provision which specifies that 
an extra man shall be placed in each 
office to perform certain functions? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not have the 
law before me, but I will tell the Senator, 
in substance, what it provides. The com- 
mittee wrote it into the law and the 
Senate confirmed it. We directed that 
one person in every rent-control office 
should be detailed to the job of assisting 
landlords and tenants in filing claims for 
adjustments. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That does not mean 
an extra man. Any man on the job 
could do it. For instance, the men who 
went to the town councils to persuade 
them not to pass ordinances of decontrol 
could have been doing that particular 
job. We did not provide that the Ex- 
pediter should hire an extra man over 
and above the employees he had in the 
office. We said that certain functions 
were to be performed. It was up to him 
to perform them through the employees 
he had in the office. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the Senator will 
read the debates, he will find that we 
many times referred to the fact that we 
were detailing a man in each office to do 
this job. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. As a matter of fact, 
while we did not specifically say these 
men should be hired, an extra duty was 
cast upon each office. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me proceed for 
a moment. If we laid down an extra 
duty we would have to assume that there 
was an extra man already at work in the 
office. It was our thought that there 
would be in every rent-control office a 
man who would help landlords and 
tenants. That was part of the phi- 
losophy behind the rent-control law as it 
was written this year. We believed there 
were numerous landlords, particularly 
small ones, who were not receiving a fair 
deal under rent control, and, for the first 
time during the history of rent control, 
we provided that rents should be such 
as to enable landlords to do more than 
merely to break even. That is what the 
law provides, 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I merely want to 
read the law which the Banking and 
Currency Committee wrote, and I want to 
show that the House insisted upon it and 
put it in the House bill: 

In order to help assure fair adjustments 
for tenants and small landlords the Housing 
Expediter is authertzec and directed to desig- 
nate for every defense rental area an officer 
whose function shall be to assist tenants and 
small landlords by (a) informing them con- 
cerning the conditions under which rent 
adjustments may be obtained; (b) helping 
in the preparation of applications for rent 
adjustments; and (c) providing them with 
such other information and services as may 
be necessary and appropriate. 


That, Mr. President, was in the bill 
which the Congress passed, which the 
conferees agreed to, and which the Pres- 
ident signed. That is the reason why 
additional employees are, in my judg- 
ment, necessary. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. F-esident, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It certainly does not 
provide for extra men. It assigns an 
extra duty. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Michigan can assume that if he wishes, 
but we who wrote the law assume the 
other. . I believe, when the Senate voted 
and when the House of Representatives 
- voted, they also assumed it. We as- 
signed additional functions and said that 
the Expediter should designate the men 
whose functions would be to do that 
specific thing. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. In the conference 
the House of Representatives claimed 
that they wanted to protect the small 
landlords. If we had not accepted that 
amendment I doubt if we would have 
been able to have the conference report 
agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, it 
was a part of the very heart of rent con- 
trol that we were putting a man into each 
office to help get these adjustments. 

Let us see something of what has been 
done since the law was passed. The 
Housing Expediter is asking for this man 
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in each office, and the number he is 
asking for is 508. 

Mr. CAIN. Will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me finish this 
thought, unless the Senator’s question is 
in line with what I am discussing. 

Mr. CAIN. I think it is in line with 
what the Senator is saying. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. If I understood the Sen- 
ator from Alabama correctly, he said 
this means that the Housing Expediter 
is asking for X number of additional 
men. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Five hundred and 
eight. 

Mr.CAIN. But that does not preclude 
the Expediter from selecting from among 
any number of these 508 offices the par- 
ticular individual whom he charges, per- 
haps for the first time, with doing a 
reasonable job. The only reason why we 
wrote that provision in the law was that, 
distressingly but truly, we found that the 
Expediter was not giving the service for 
which he and his employees were being 
paid. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I admit that we 
found that the small landlords did not 
have the bookkeepers, and the well-kept 
records, the financial recors, the ac- 
countants, and the lawyers, to enable 
them to make their claims, and there- 
fore we directed the Expediter to put 
these men in the local offices; and that 
is what he is trying to do. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for just one question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Was it not considered 
in the committee of which the Senator 
and I both were members that we had 
taken away from the Expediter a con- 
siderable amount of the business arising 
from determining which were distress 
cases, and the duty of deciding upon in- 
dividual cases of landlords and tenants, 
and that therefore there would be a good 
bit of relief in the matter of employees, 
and that we centered upon one formula 
for the landlord, which was the formula 
of net-operating income? Therefore the 
process would be simplified; there would 
be an over-all formula, which would be 
applied to the country at large; there 
would not be the need for all the em- 
ployees; and therefore the Expediter 
could designate one of those who had 
heretofore been engaged in passing upon 
the distress cases to spend his time on 
helping the small landlord, who was 
really a distress case. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, Mr. President, 
I cannot agree with the Senator from 
Ohio, 

Mr. BRICKER. That was discussed at 
the time, was it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to call 
the able Senator's attention to the fact 
that we specifically provided that the 
fair net operating income formula did 
not displace hardship cases, and they are 
still giving relief in hardship cases, just 
as they have been doing throughout. 
They were supplemental, 

Mr. President, I desire to move along 
and complete the very brief statement 
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I wish to make. But let me say that 
within 6 weeks after the rent-control law 
went on the statute books, the Expedit- 
er’s office had given out over a million 
applications for rent adjustments. It is 
necessary for those applications to be 
processed just as fast as they can be, 
that help be given to the landlords in 
filling out the applications, and for re- 
lief to be granted just as fast as possible. 
We have called on the Expediter for a 
report as to the progress which has been 
made. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. May I inquire as to how 
long the Senator will speak? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If I were left to my 
own wishes I think I could finish in about 
5 minutes. Of course, I cannot yield 
for questions and finish within that time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has control of that. 

Mr. LUCAS. My only reason for mak- 
ing the inquiry was that I more or less 
agreed with Senators that when the hour 
of 10 o’clock arrived we would take a 
recess. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That will not inter- 
fere with me. 

Mr. LUCAS. Would the Senator be 
be to resume his remarks tomor- 
row! 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I should be very 
glad to comply with that arrangement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I note in the report 
of the committee that the statement of 
the Housing Expediter upon which the 
committee’s action was predicated was 
made in May of this year. I happen to 
know that in the case of my own State 
most of the defense rental areas have 
been decontrolled since that time by ac- 
tion of ihe legislature. I am informed by 
other Senators on the floor that there 
have been a great many decontrols in 
their States since that time. I wonder if 
the Senator would be willing to let the 
matter go over until tomorrow, and to ad- 
vise the Senate at that time, from the 
rent data available, as to just what the 
situation is. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Ishall be very glad 
to try to get that information up to the 
very latest date. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to offer at this time 
two amendments to the pending appro- 
priation bill so that they may be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received and printed, and 
will lie on the table. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 

INVESTIGATION OF APPOINTMENT OF 

CERTAIN EXAMINERS UNDER ADMIN- 

ISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
submitted the following resolution (S. 
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Res. 143), which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized and directed to make a full and com- 
plete study and investigation with respect 
to activities of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in determining qualifications for ap- 
pointment of examiners under section 11 of 
the Administrative Procedure Act, including 
the activities of any advisory committee ap- 
pointed by the Commission pursuant to such 
section. The committee shall report to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date the 
results of its study and investigation to- 
gether with such recommendations as it may 
deem desirable. 


INCREASED RATES OF COMPENSATION 
OF CERTAIN HEADS AND ASSISTANT 
HEADS OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. GEORGE (for himself and Mr. 
MILLIKIN) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 1689) to increase rates 
of compensation of the heads and assist- 
ant heads of executive departments and 
independent agencies, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, and ordered to be 
printed. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1—STATE- 
MENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the text of a statement which I have 
prepared on the subject of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


One of the most important issues facing 
us at the present time is in connection with 
the President’s reorganization plans. 

I have already indicated my strenuous 
opposition to Reorganization Plan No. 2 
which would transfer the unemployment 
compensation and employment service func- 
tions from the Federal Security Agency to 
the Labor Department. Naturally, like my 
colleagues, I am most familiar with that par- 
ticular plan because it has been up for con- 
sideration in the past, and we have turned 
it down flatly, as I am hoping we will do 
now. 

Another plan requiring our close scrutiny 
is Plan No. 1 on which hearings will con- 
clude tomorrow in the Senate Executive Ex- 
penditures Committee. Since this is the 
first time the plan has come up, many of 
my colleagues, like myself, have not had the 
opportunity to complete our review of the 
question. Let me, however, state that I am 
very skeptical of many features of the plan. 

In addition I want to report that groups 
in my State have already expressed their 
active opposition on the basis of grounds 
which appear to me to be very strong. 

In particular, the physicians of my State 
have expressed their vigorous objection to the 
plan. It is obvious that the plan is not in 
accord with the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission for the setting up of an 
independent health agency headed by a 
professional career director general. Nat- 
urally, the physicians of my State do not 
want politics to control American medicine, 
and I join with them in their position. I 
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should like to quote from some messages 
which I have received on this very day: 

From Markesan, Wis.: 

“The medical profession asks you to fight 
for the passage of the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission, setting up a separate 
Department of Health.” 

From Chippewa Falls, Wis., an eminent 
physician expresses his strong opposition to 
the elevation of the present director of the 
Federal Security Agency to a cabinet post and 
states: 

“We doctors favor the Hoover Commission 
plan of public health.” 

I could cite many other telegrams which I 
have received from all over my State. 

Suffice it to say that I feel that the ob- 
jections of the medical profession, as well as 
other groups, must receive our most careful 
consideration. These are the men who, after 
all, have done so magnificent a job in tending 
to the health of our people. They know our 
medical problems best. 

Surely the Congress should not lightly dis- 
miss their expert views on a subject to which 
they have devoted their lives. 


RECESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 
o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
July 29, 1949, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received July 
28 (legislative day of June 2), 1949: 


War CLAIMS COMMISSION 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the War Claims Commission: 


Daniel F. Cleary, of Illinois. 
Mrs. Georgia L. Lusk, of New Mexico. 
David N. Lewis, of New York. 


UNTTED STATES MARSHAL 


Jones Floyd, of Arkansas, to be United 
States marshal for the western district of 
Arkansas. Mr. Floyd is now serving in this 
Office under an appointment which expired 
May 18, 1949. 


IN THE Am FORCE 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the United States Air Force in the 
grades indicated, with dates of rank to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air Force, 
under the provisions of section 308, Public 
Law 625, Eightieth Congress (Women’s Armed 
Services Integration Act of 1948): 


To be majors 
Dorothy Bernstein Elizabeth Johnston 
Bertha Breskin Bestrice Landry 
Frances S. Cornick Elizabeth L. Muen- 
Rosalie R. Feldman chinger 
Dixie E. Harmon Virginia Mynard 
Agnes M. Hoffman Dorothy E. Salipante 
Margaret D. Horn Ilae M. Tucker 


To be captains 


Mildred R. Bachman Maimie P. Oliver 
Kathleen M. Berry Mary C. Ryan 
Gladys F. Erwin Frances E. Scafide 
June Everett Dora E. Skelton 
Dorothy M. Foxworth Doris M. Smith 
Marilynn Fritz Myrl D. Stiles 
Massye E. Goins Beatrice Tarnoff 
Margaret Graham Charlotte E. Temple 
Maudie E. Johnson Edith M. Toffaletti 
Genevieve J. Larges Kathryne M. Walls 
Gladys M. Nelson 


To be first lieutenants 
Margaret M. Banfill Fannie A. Griffin 
Kathleen J. Curtin Barbara M. Hadley 


Betty T. Etten Jeanne M. Holm 
Elnora L. Garlow Helen M. Horvath 


JULY 28 
Lois C. Jones Mary C. Lynn 
Doris E. Jordan Ione C. Severson 
Bertha R. Kaeppel Peggy J. Wier 


Norma M. Loeser Betty L. Woods 
Ruth A. Lucas Helen C. Wyatt 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the United States Air Force in the 
grade indicated, with dates of rank to be de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Air Force, 
under the provisions of section 506, Public 
Law, 38°, Eightieth Congress (Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947): 


To be second lieutenants 


Carey T. Harrison Norman C. Kramer 
Thomas A. Horst, Jr. Harold S. Viall 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of colonel, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


Bernard H. Kirk Jacob G. Goldberg 
George R. E. Shell Robert O. Bisson 
James H. Brower William K. Lanman, 
Ernest R. West Jr. 

Howard J. Turton Martin A. Severson 
Thomas J. Colley Herbert C. Freuler 
Walter Asmuth, Jr. John T. L. D. Gabbert 
Alpha L. Bowser, Jr. Ewart S. Laue 
William K, Enright LeRoy Hauser 
Harvey C. Tschirgi Richard W. Hayward 
Lyle H. Meyer John O. Holmes 
Daniel W. Torrey, Jr. William F. Whitaker 
Avery R. Kier William K. Pottinger 
Thomas J. Noon Robert L. Denig, Jr. 
Warren E. Sweetser, Jr.James C. Bigler 
Wallace T. Breakey James G. Smith 
Lewis H. Delano, Jr. Forest C. Thompson 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of colonel, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


Eustace R. Smoak Elmore W. Seeds 
Sidney S. Wade Alexander G. Bunker 
Guy M. Morrow Jack R. Cram 

Paul E. Wallace Henry C. Lane 
James F. Climie Hamilton D. South 
James M. Masters, Sr. Robert G. Ballance 
William A, Kengla John P. Condon 
Wilbur J. McNenny Ralph K. Rottet 
Robert O. Bowen Victor H. Krulak 
James L. Beam George C. Ruffin, Jr. 
Joslyn R. Bailey Harold O. Deakin 
Ethridge C. Best Samuel R. Shaw 
Donald W. Fuller Henry W. Buse, Jr. 
William M. Hudson Robert E. Hommel 
Edward L. Hutchinson Frank C. Tharin 
Reynolds H. Hayden Harry W. G. Vadnais 
Clyde R. Nelson John W. Sapp, Jr. 
Joseph L. Dickey Lawrence B. Clark 


The following-name officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: : 


George J. Waldie, Jr. Crawford B. Lawton 
Paul S. Treitel Marshall J. Hooper 
Clifford B. Drake Howard J. Rice 
Charles R. Baker Hulon H. Riche 
Robert E. Snider James O. Bell 
Robert H. Armstrong Paul T. Johnston 
Wallace H. Robinson,Orville V. Bergren 
Jr. 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel, for limited duty, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 

Ira Brock 

Edward J McCabe 

Frederick Dykstra 

The following-name officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law; 
Walter F. Cornnell Harry W. Taylor 
Elliott Wilson Karl W. Kolb 
Bernard T. Kelly Stoddard G. Cortelyou 


1949 


William H. Souder, Jr. Alexander R. Benson 
Andre D. Gomez John H. Jones 


George B. Kantner John F. Holt 
Harry T. Milne Thomas J. O'Connor 
Tolson A. Smoak Clyde P. Ford 


Daniel S Pregnall Marlin C. Martin, Jr. 
Robert J. Oddy Robert D. Shaffer 
Virgil W. Banning Walter E Lischeid 
Richard W. WyczawskiAlbert H. Schierman 
Fred J. Frazer William P. Kaempfer 
Franklin B. Nihart Dale H. Heely 

Howard A, York Elbert D. Graves 
David Ahee Kenneth C. Houston 
Edward V. Finn William S. McLaugh- 
Winsor V. Crockett, Jr. lin 

Victor J. Croizat Kermit C. Zieg 
Ernest C. Fusan Frank E. Hollar 
Charles E. Warren Charles J. Prall 

Roy J. Batterton, Jr. Russell D. Rupp 

Earl E. Anderson Eugene H. Strayhorn 
Robert D. Taplett James “N” M“ Davis 
Wilson F.Humphreys John R. Bohnet 
Victor J. Harwick John A. Copeland 


Earl A. Cash John L. O'Connell 
Herbert F. Woodb Richard L. Boll 
Wade H. Hitt Robert D. Kennedy 


Elbert S. Maloney, Jr. 
Andrew I. Lyman 
Finley T. Clarke, Jr. 
Tillman N. Peters Robert L. Smith 
Allen T. Barnum Clifton M. Craig, Jr. 
Robert A. Merchant, Alfred L. Owens 

Jr. Charles J. Bailey, Jr. 
Walter L. Eddy, Jr. Gordon R. Lockard 
Hugh J. Chapman Robert R. Davis 
John E. Decher, Jr. Joe B. Russell 
John L. Donnell Richard S. Johnson 
Leyton M. Rogers Nathan C. Kingsbury 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of major, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


Robert S. Hudson Lester Miller 
Howard W. Bollmann Richard E. Sullivan 
Alexander M. Hearn Virgil T. Wills 

Dan H. Johnson Earl J. Stearns 
William H. Costello Frank W. Harrington 
Norman O Bryan Dave E. Severance 
Edmund W. Berry Harold E. Nelson 
Alton W. McCully Frederick Simpson 
George U. Smith Don P. Wyckoff 
James R. Dyer Sanford B. Hunt, Jr. 
Wilbur F. Evans, Jr. Thomas S. Wither- 
Leslie J. Parnell spoon 

Alfred H. Peterson John R. Stone 
Philip T. Kujovsky Douglas E. Haberlie 
Clarence T. Risher, Jr. Robert Hall 


Phillip B. May 
Robert H. Houser 
Paul M. Jones 


“J” “E” Estes Roy H. Elrod 
Henry Brzezinski Wiliam H. Nuckols, 
Joseph L, Abel Jr. 


Kenneth B. Boyd William H. Rankin 
Edward H. Voorhees James W. MclIllwain 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of major, for limited duty, subject 
to qualification therefor as provided by law: 


Cecil E. Anderson 
Floyd M. McCorkle 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary appointment to 
the grade of major, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


Leo S. Maddy Paul L, Pankhurst 


Robert V. Burns Lynn E. Midkiff 
John S. Chambers, Jr. Judson C. Richardson, 


John P. McNeil 
Ralph J. Parker, Jr. 
Arthur M. Hale 
Robert A. Scherr 


John Marston, Jr. 
Eugene J. Robinson 
Dennis P. Casey 
Samuel “C” Roach, Jr. 


Grover C. Williams, William L. Gunness 


Jr. 
John A. Hood 
Wiliam E. Vance 
Murray Ehrlich 
John V. C. Young 
Claude L. Whitlock 
Leslie Menconi 
Warren B. Partain 
Steve J. Cibik 
James L. Jones 
Robert C. Woten 
Warren H. Keck 
James P. Treadwell 
Elzia M. Cable 
Robert E. Lorigan 
Albert M. Roebuck 
Donald V. Nahrgang 


Robert L. Rathbun 
Thomas J. Cushman, 
Jr. 
John J. Windsor 
Thomas M. Forsyth, 
Jr. 
Willis L. Fairbanks 
Robert F. Steinkraus 
John Skinner, Jr. 
Elswin P. Dunn 
Robert H. Brumley 
Oscar C. Hauge, Jr. 
Walter W. Turner 
Wiliam D. Armstrong 
George M. Warnke 
Wesley R. Christie 
Charles H. LeClaire 


Harold T. Clemens George W. Ellis, Jr. 


Roy H. Thompson 
Robert S. Wilson 
Michael F, Wojcik 


Fred E. Haynes, Jr. 
William L. Bates, Jr. 
Robert M. Calland 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of captain, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


Lyle S. Stephenson 


Thomas T. Tulipane 


Hayward M. Friedrich John F. Driftmier 


Joseph L. Boll 
Earle W. Belknap, Jr. 
George W. Poulson 


Henry Mayer 
Erskine B. Crew 
Gordon I. Feid 


Gilbert R. Templeton Otis W. S. Corman 


Donald F. Draeger 
Carl A. Doll 
Boris J. Frankovic 


Jerry E. A. Miller 


Charles S. Brown 
William P, Elzey, Jr. 


Glennon A. Johnston James C. Riffle 


Alan B. Lemlein 
Sam A. Dressin 
James E. Victor, Jr. 
Bruce A. Rushlow 
Robert C. Knauf 
Carlton K. Perkins 
Cornelius Scheffer 
Joseph L. Svejkosky 
Berry P. McRobert 
James W. Judy 
Norman R. Stanford 
Byron C. Turner 


Ernest J. Berger 

Earl H. Falk 

John J. McShane 
Paul L. Robinson 

Emil Skocpol 

Robert L. Simmons 
George B. Farish 
William D. Smart 
John R. Brodrick 
Albert T. Lavers 
Christopher M. Canan 
William “S” McCaslin, 


Gordon D. McPherson Jr, 


James C. Camp, Jr. 
Paul B. Watson, Jr. 
Robert L. Allen 
John W. Beckett, Jr. 
Arthur D. Challa- 
combe, Jr. 
George R. Rupp 
Kenneth G. Meyer 
Jack H. Wilkinson 
Roy L. Anderson 
Howard L. Hean 
Clarence W. Tuxbury 
Dale W. Hansen 
Robert T. Bell 
Deane M. Barnett 
Norman W. Gourley 
Guy M. Cloud 
Jesse T. Hastings, Jr. 
Walter E. Carr 


Roy C. Gray, Jr. 
Ralph E. Bowen 
Edward L. Lewis, Jr. 
Elmer R. Daniels, Ir. 
Francis E. Blake 
Robert A. Owens 
Edward J. Miller 
Arthur L. LaRoche, Jr. 
Walter E. Trantham, 
Jr, 
John J. Howe 
Edward J. Artnak 
George L, Haggerty 
Charles S. Vonhorn 
William E. Lesage 
Charles I. Campbell, 
Jr. 
Robert I. Nelson 
William E. Swetnam 


James C. McFerran III Nolan E. Tucker 


William Biehl, Jr. 
Godfrey Muller 
Wayne Johnson - 


William F. Simpson, 
Jr. 
Fred B. Rogers 
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Raymond Dewees, Jr.Gordon V. Hodde 


Norman L. Hamm 
Robert F, Shields 
James H. Magill 


Willard D. Collup 
Doil R. Stitzel 
Cleveland C. Barry 


Frederick J. Helling,William R. Morrison 


Jr. 
Clark E. Merchant 
Paul M. Ruffner 
Harris L. Whynaught 
Charles A. House 
James H. Rinehart 
Charles E. Dove 
Ernest I. Melin 
John N. Orr 
Robert M. Healy 
James C. Harrington 
Harry D. Scott 
LeRoy C. Barton 


Arnold B. Capps 
Dwight F. Johns, Jr. 
Ralph P. Mawyer 
Frank E. Seabeck 
Elbert F. Veuleman 
Thomas M. Sagar 
Jack Dunlap 

Edward B. Eisenhardt 
Homer B. Pettit, Jr. 
Edward D. Oglesby 
Cnarles J. Irwin, Jr. 
Lewis J. Cox 
Clarence E. Schwa- 


Gaylord U. Greenfield neke 


James McDaniel 
Milford V. Seaman 
George W. Piland, Jr. 
Leland R. Smith 
Vernon E. Ball 
James L. Lillie, Jr. 
Ernest A, Mitch 
Henry Hart 

Lester G. Harmon 
Gene “W” Morrison 
William C. Carlson 
Roger M. Sanders 


John C. Johnston 
Eugene N. Bennett 
John N. Wester 
Darrell L. Ritter 
Raymond R. Davis 
William H. Quick III 
Howard D. Campbell, 
Jr. 
Marvin R. Russell 
Johnnie C. Vance, Jr. 
Charles E. Gocke, Jr. 
Dewey H. Jackson 


Thomas E. McCarthyRobert “L” Willis 


George W. Callen 
David H. Kennedy 
William L. Traynor 
Robert E. Woerner 
Kevin Cochrane 
Boyd “M” Phelps 
Robert W. Lebo 
Bryce Howerton 
William C. Bell 
William E. Zane. 
Archie J. Clapp 
Donald A. McMillan 
Carl Coon 

Ray D. Rushlow 
Richard E. Oderwald 
Richard M. Taylor 
Walter E. Magon 
James H. McRoberts 
John G. Heidrick 
Russell G. Arndt 


John M. Whitcomb 
Emmons S. Maloney 
Warren L. MacQuarrie 
William G. Mars, Jr. 
Albert F. Dellamano 
William Farrell 
Harry E. Nevill 
John A. Brown, Jr, 
William E. Culp 
James W. Brayshay 
David S. Reid III 
Kenneth W. Maust 
Clyde H. Slaton, Jr. 
William “J” Webster 
Delmer O. Morris 
Henry N. Schwendi- 
mann 
Oliver W. Curtis 
John Strickland, Jr. 
Frank M. Hepler 


Joseph W. Malcolm, Jr.Oliver O. Arnold 


Carl M, Viner 
James V. Holcombe 
Alden McBarron 
Albert W. Simmons 


Wendell M. Waskom 
William F. Guss 
Robert R. Roy 
Harding H. Holloway 


Charles B. Armstrong, Robert E. Wellwood 


Jr. 
Murray O. Roe 


Thomas C. Billings 
David O. Takala 


Clifford W. Bucking-Byron J. Costello 


ham 
Byron M. Burbage 
Richard M. Moore 
Karl B. Witte 


Arvene J. Kugler 
John T. Molan 
James K. Johnson 
Robert W. Baker 


Edward J. GeisheckerMont L. Beamon 


Royce M. Williams 
Walter T. McMillin 
Frank P, Moran 
Arthur R. Causer 
James C. Frew 
John L. Read 
Jack E. Perry 


Benjamin A. Fornon-Robert 


zini, Jr 
William T. Witt, Jr. 
Thomas A, Coleman 


Rodney D. McKitrick 

Don M. Hinshaw 

Leonard A. Miller 

Brett E. Roueche 

Joseph O. Lynch 

Walter Sienko 

Paul “F” Bent 

“J” Vroegin- 
dewey 

Paul L. Hirt 

John D. Ross 


Charles J. Keen 
John D. Lines, Jr. 
William E. Vorhies 
Gilbert Percy 


Thomas H. Hughes, Jr. 


Eugene G. McIntyre 
Austin Wiggins, Jr. 


Jr. 
Charles H. Woodley 
Richard Hey, Jr. 
George P. Blackburn, 
Jr. 
Ben L. Hoover 
Edwin H. Simmons 


Robert W. Hengesbach Edgar D. Webber 


Joseph P. Lynch 
Albert L. Clark 
Gerard M. Shuchter 
Edwin E. Shiflett 
Paul H. Kellogg 
James H. Phillips 


David W. Bridges 

George W. Carrington, 
Jr. 

Thomas M. Fields 

Richard H. Jeschke, 
Jr. 


The following- named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of captain for limited duty, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 

Woodrow W. Brown 

Virgil R. Martin 

Adolph J. Kutilek 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of captain, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 

James M. Jefferson, Jr.Henry K. Bruce 
Vivian M. Moses Phillip G. Dyer 


Alfred F, Garrotto 
George T. Lovelace 
Rupert C. Wesley, Jr. 
Charles L. Schroeder 
Howard C. Veach 
John McManus 
Dean Wilker 
Dellwyn L. Davis 
Thomas E. Archer 
Robert J. Larsen 
George W. Ross 
Burks A. Via 
Kenneth R. McCoy 


James A. Feliton 
Ralph M. Sudnick 
Charles W. Fitzmau- 
rice 
Edward J. Orem 
Robert E. McNew 
Welby W. Cronk 
Homer E. Tinklepaugh 
Joseph R. Arnaud 
William H. Anderson 
William E. Barber 
Phillip A. Terrell, Jr. 
Harold “E” Bryant 
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John Urell 

James Aldworth 
Robert S. Hemstad 
Byron H. Beswick 
Joseph E. Blattman 
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Louis Baeriswyl, Jr. 


Nolan A, Green 
John P. Kelley 
John T. Moore 
James P, Bell, Jr. 
William Shanks, Jr. 


Kenneth A. Matheson Dean W. Lindley 
Thomas J. Johnston, James W. Nelson 


Jr. 
Richard C. Browning 
John L. Herndon 
Laurence J. Stien 
Richard B. Fielder 
Claude O. Barnhill, Jr. 
Thomas J. Norman, Jr. 
Walter W. Vatcher 
William “L” Beach 
John F. Cox 
John J. Leogue 
William E. Brown 
Joseph Keller 
Karl T. Keller 
Earl W. Cassidy 
Donald C. Mitchell 
James E. Graaff 
Raymond E. Wase 
Raymond E. DeMers 


George J. King 

William M. Russ 

Willmar M. Bledsoe 

Laurence “H” Woods 

Richard H. Kern 

Norris D. Allen 

Hardy V. Huffstutter, 
Jr. 

William C. McGraw, 
Jr. 

Dee E. Ezell 

Floyd K, Fulton, Jr. 

Edward P. Stamford 

James S. Ashman 

Charles J. O'Malley 

Kenneth A. Anderson 

Lewis L. Miller 

Clayton R. Ingraham, 
Jr. 


Malcolm G. Moncrief,Jack J. Howlett II 


Jr, 
Otis E, Millenbine 


Robert M, Fraser, Jr. 
Rex C. Denny, Jr. 


Alexander J. Gillis, Jr. Arthur E. Phillips 
George L. Winneber-Clyde R. Jarrett 


ger, Jr. 
Robert G. Klein 
Gerald J. Maire 


John J. Hilburn, Jr. 
Rockwell M. Rutledge 
Eugene V. Goldston 


William W. Eldridge,John J. Filippo 


Jr. 
Richard A. Polen 
George A. Parant 
Herbert C. Reed 
Edward W. Turcotte 


Frederic T. Watts, Jr. 
Norman W. Flinn, Jr. 
Robert R. Klingman 
William J. Nichols, Jr. 
Jack Lee 


Lloyd B. Dochterman, Edward N. Lefaivre 


Jr. 
Edward H. Rice 


William C. Parker, Jr. 
Gordon R. Reier 


Charles W. Weitzel, Austin C. Fitzgerald 


Jr. 
Daniel R. Kingsley 
Albert H, Risner 
Richard E. Moody 
Boyce L. Lassiter 
George L. Wineriter 


William H. Drewitz 
George H. Smith 
Joe M, Prater 
Harold L. Sharkey 
George Bezbezian 
Amil K. Clark 


William M. Sigler, Jr.Robert G. Williams 


Walter B. Patton 
Bevan G. Cass 


Daniel H. Linebaugh 
James A. Hoey, Jr. 


Thomas F. McGraw,Clifford E. McCollam 


Jr. 
Albert C. Schoner 
Dwight E. Mayo 
Robert W. Hohl 
Richard J. Schriver 
Robert B. Clay 
John W. Walker 
John E. Shields 
Roscoe R. St. John 
David G. Swinford 


Robert A. MeMullen 
Charlie J. Dunkley 
John A. Hughes 
Roger B. Thompson 
Neil E. Barber 
John J. Rausch 
Lester D. Flory 
Francis G. Miller 
Lucian C. Gifford 
John J, Dalton 


William J. LongfellowSamuel F, Leader 


Richard A, Bauer 
Norman G. Ewers 
Roger A. Morris 
Harold O. Jones 
Raymond M, Smith 
Oliver R. Davis 


Patrick H. Mucciaccio 
Alfio B. Ferazzi 
Cornelius Overstreet 
Charles A. MacCrone 
“Cc” “L” Haney 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of first lieutenant, subject to 


qualification therefor 
Harold R. Mackey 


as provided by law: 
Ewald A. Vomorde, Jr. 


George F. Good III Philip H. Ronzone 


Kenneth R. Snyder 


Robert A. Foyle 


Lemuel C. ShepherdWilliam J. Vetter, Jr. 


Ralph G. Dekle 


III 
Reuel W. Stephens, Jr. Frederic A. Gessner 


Robert L. Gover, Jr. 
Foster W. Blough 
George A. Babe 
Elmer J. Anderson. 
Joseph Koler, Jr. 
William F. Young 
Lawrence J. Bradley 
Thomas C. Shanahan 
Elvin R. Coon, Jr. 
Donald F. Hillmer 


John J, Bozek 


William M. Vanzuyen 


Jack M. Lerond 
Donald L. Hall 
Charles R. Munn, Jr. 
Arthur C. Beverly 
Howard E. Reese 
Michael L. Cannon 


Robert J. McNicholas 


George L. Peters 


Wilber F. Taylor 


Raymond P. Coffman, 
Jr. 


Richard D. McClintic Frank T. House, Jr. 


William R. Medlock 


Roma T. Taylor, Jr. 


William H. Macklin 
James G, Webster 
Charles F. King, Jr. 
Bertram F. Pryor 


Robert H. Wilson 
Robert E. Eastman 
Roy J. Edwards 
Arthur F. McGrail, Jr. 
John B. Jones, Jr. 
Robert M. Erbland 


Sidney H. Hilliard, Jr. William T. Sweetman 


Neal E. Hefferman 
Joseph L. Davis 


Richard A. Savage 
Paden E. Woodruff, Jr. 


William R. Lipscomb Robert O. Peck 


Jack R, Hansen 


Merton R. Ives 


Guenther W. Lenffer Perry T. Brixey 


Charles A. Merrill 
Earl R. DeLong 
Joris J. Snyder 
Lewis R. Webb 
John F, Miniclier 
John E. Quigley 


William A. McClel- 


land 


Paul Weiler 

Clifford J. Peabody 

Joseph N. Eagle 

Robert J. O’Shea 

James A. Strickland 

Austin B. Middleton, 
Jr. 

Daniel B. Hunter 
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the grade of commissioned warrant officer, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 

George S. Nelson 
John M. McCarty 
Gene F. Wightman 
Edward E. Gibbon 


Clifford J. Fields 
Audra F. Ridenour 
Meade H. Warthen 
Lawrence W. Reed 
John E. Curtis Edward C. Needham 
Robert K. Adams James M. Riley, Jr. 
James H. Edmonson James C. Smith 
William B. Greear, Jr.Donald D. Amick 
Buford Blalock Walker R. Lynch 
Frederick L. Weath-Jerry A. Harness 
erby Arthur E. Treadwell 
Carl Omasta James C“ Eiland 
Robert J. Plumbley Novis 1. Rains 
Thomas E. Reaves Jerry K. Butler, Jr. 
James M. Hays Warren B, Jones, Jr. 
William B. Sweetser Paul V. Lloyd 
Henry H. Schroder Jack R. Nielsen 
Arnold V. Allen Maurice O. Bennette 
William H. Amos Sargent Goen 


William T. Hickman George K. Vronch 
Nicholas A. Canzona Stanley A. Myzienski 
Chew E. Lee George R. Brier 
James A. Horn Jack B. Shaffer 


Arnold W. Stogner 
Joseph A, Williams 
John A. Harper 
William R. Myers 
George T. Edwards 


Edward C. Schmidt 
Jessie R. Collins 
Charles A. Cole, Jr. 
Clyde D. Therrien 
Raymond E. Lewis 


Alvin W. Burri 
Robert E. Barde 
John E. Dolan 
Donald L. Mann 
James H. A. Flood 
Carl Pedersen, Jr, 
Clair “F” Runyan 
Charles W. Cox 
Robert V. Anderson 
Albert C. McLean 
Bruce Magruder, Jr. 
Robert G. Work 
Lee D. Martin 
Charles W. Blyth 
Willard G. Orth 
Samuel L. Grier 
Jack A. Cohoon 
Henry J. Witkowski 
Paul Kessler 
Weldon L. Keating 
Alfred L, Leidy 
Richard M, Ulf 
Gene M. McCain 
Michael J. Vrabel 
Alfred L. Perry, Jr. 
Joseph M. Brent 
Gordon S. Baxter 


Harry L. Rogers, Jr. 
Walter O. Day 
William D. Hall 
Michael M. Spark 
Wayne E. Richards 
Edward B. Meyer 
Robert E. Parrott 
Eduardo O. Coli 
Jack O. Arford 
Edward A. Parnell 
Hermann Heinemann 
Jean R. Griffith 
Donald F, Swanda 
William Plaskett, Jr. 
Jack D. Sheldon 
Ernest K. Davis 
Grady L. Yoder 
George W. Campbell 
Daniel F. Kennedy, Jr. 
Thomas N. Green 
Joseph A. Schimmenti 
Stewart B. McCarty, 
Jr. 
Marion W. Morrisset 
Austin S. Parker 
Robert D. Savard 
Donald W. Dowlearn 


Wiliam L. Hewetson Ordeen M. Knight 


Kenneth E. Rice 
Richard R. Miller 
Robert M. H. Dupuy 
John R. Barnard 
Robert E. Hill 
Wiliam A. Harris 
John C. Alexander 
Raymond J. Elledge 
Chester E. Tucker 
Kenny C. Palmer 
Robert J. Perrich 


Charles D. MeMichael 
“R” “J” McNerney, Jr. 
Richard W. Phifer 
Robert A. Steinway 
George C. Schatteman 
William A. Dicus, Jr. 
Patrick McGrotty 
Leland E. Ziegler 
Harold H. Johnson, Jr. 
Torps A. Piedmont, 
r. 


Stanley H. Carpenter William C. Carr 


Gerald B. Zwetzig 
Joseph R. Cross 
Harold B. Wilson 


Irwin J. Vanderswag 
Thomas M. O'Reilly 
Herman W. Ashlaw 


Charles R. Stephen-Bertram H. Curwen, 


son III 
Albert J. Richter 
Robert J. Laws 
Gayle K. Broussard 
Donald E. Gilman 
Herbert J. Blaha 
James F. Gallagher 
William C. Patton 
Stanley T. Moak 


Jr. 
Ira P. Norfolk 
Grady P. Mitchell, Jr. 
Robert T. Hanifin, Jr. 
Edward L. Nadeau 
Walter D. Maskall 
Paul Mazzuca, Jr. 
James S. Hecker 
Paul R. Joyce 


Joseph F. McPartland Donald R. Segner 
John “S” McNulty, Jr. Robert C. Whitebread 


Nye G. Rodes, Jr. 
David A. Rapp 
Burl B. Bevers 
James A. Sloan 
Robert J. Daeschler 
William T. Walker 


Jack L. Reed 
William J. Schreier 
Chester J. Krist 
Elmer II. Keshka 
William J. White 
Robert T. Miller 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 


Ray Graham 
James H, Kates 
Joseph P. Barry 
Richard A. Carlson 
Daniel W. Merrill 
James L. Hoffman 
Richard C. Overby 
Charles P. Johnson Bill E. Parrish 
George Alexander Kermit R. Jensen 
Perry R. Fillingim Thomas G. Taylor 
William B. Kohl Edward S. Norris 
Andrew F. Marshall William J. Heacox 
Almon D. Embrey George “W” Graves 
George Cicala Samuel R. Coffey 
John A. Scarborough Joseph E. Clement 
Aloysius C. GidlewskiJohn A. Wright 
Harlice H. Green Claude A. Fisher 
Harold Sobol Hans DeJong 

Paul Carter Paul F. Honeycutt 
Beauford Griffin Edward O. Smith 
Frank R. Roberson Ewing B. Harvey 
Jose Liera Clayton D. Sketoe 
Kenneth G. Arnold Murray G. Dowler 
Carroll W. Horton, Jr. 

The following-named woman officer of the 
Marine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 


Julia E. Hamblet 


The following-named woman Officer of the 
Marine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of major, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 

Pauline B. Beckley 


The following-named women Officers of the 
Marine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of captain, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


Jeanne Fleming Jeannette I. Sustad 
Ben A. Day Margaret L. Stevenson 
Margaret S.Ordemann Mary J. Fischer 
Frances A. Denbo Mary J. Hale 
Kathleen J. Arney 


Glenn L. Kemp 
William T. Faulk 
Charles C. Jensen 
James F. Sparrow 
John B. Beard 
William B. Edmondson 
Roland D. Vary 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Juty 28, 1949 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Acting Chaplain, James P. Wes- 
berry, LL. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


We give Thee thanks, our Father, for 
all who serve our Nation and especially 
for those who share in the work of this 
great legislative body. Strengthen 
Thou them as they bear the burdens of 
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the day. Grant Thy tender and gra- 
cious care to any who are sick and the 
comfort and peace of Thy love to those 
who sorrow. Watch over our loved ones 
by day and by night. Be Thou the com- 
panion of all who travel on errands of 
business for our Government. Keep and 
guide the representatives of our country 
in far-away lands. Refresh those who 
are on vacation. Lovingly and grate- 
fully we praise Thee for our beloved 
Chaplain whose Christlike ministry in 
our midst brings comfort and cheer to 
our hearts and blessing to our Nation. 
Let Thy richest benediction rest upon 
him, upon us, and our Nation today, we 
pray in Jesus’ name, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McDaniel, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 4963) entitled “An act to provide 
for the appointment of additional cir- 
cuit and district judges, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 1184) 
entitled “An act to encourage construc- 
tion of rental housing on or in areas ad- 
jacent to Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Air Force installations, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. LANGER 
members of the joint select committee on 
the part of the Senate, as provided for in 
the act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An 
act to provide for the disposition of cer- 
tain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers referred to in the report of 
the Archivist of the United States num- 
bered 50-4. 


TEMPORARY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution (H, J. 
Res. 329) amending an act making tem- 
porary appropriations for the fiscal year 
1950, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the joint reso- 
lution be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The GPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That Public Law 154 (81st 
Cong.), making temporary appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1950, and for other purposes, 
is hereby amended by striking out, in section 
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(c) thereof, “July 31, 1949” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “August 31, 1949.” 


Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, this is a 
continuing resolution, providing tempo- 
rary appropriations for the fiscal year 
1950. It is the second continuing resolu- 
tion making appropriations for the new 
fiscal year and is made necessary by the 
failure of the other body to dispose of the 
appropriation bills messaged over from 
the House and now pending on the other 
side. 

The House passed all the major supply 
bills and messaged them to the Senate 
prior to April 15. As of this date—con- 
siderably more than 3 months later— 
only eight of the appropriation bills, six 
of the annual supply bills and two defi- 
ciency bills, have become law. 

One bill, the civil functions appro- 
priation bill, is in conference but, on mo- 
tion of the Senate conferees, further 
conference on it has been suspended 
pending action on the foreign aid and 
armed services appropriation bills. 

Five of the bills—Interior, military, 
independent offices, foreign aid, and the 
third deficiency bill—are awaiting pas- 
sage by the Senate. Of these five bills, 
the foreign-aid bill has been recommitted 
to the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the independent offices bill is now 
under consideration on the floor of the 
Senate, the Interior and military bills 
have been reported and are now on the 
Senate calendar awaiting action on the 
floor. The third deficiency appropria- 
tion bill has not yet been reported by the 
Senate committee. 

The House is marking time awaiting 
action on the part of the Senate and is 
ready to cooperate on all appropriation 
measures not yet disposed of. 

The continuing resolution now before 
the House is identical with the joint 
resolution previously agreed to in every 
respect except the date. The joint reso- 
lution passed June 29, 1949, continued 
current appropriations to July 31, 1949. 
The pending joint resolution extends the 
date to August 31,1949, Itis to be hoped 
that final action can be taken on all 1950 
supply bills by the middle of August or 
soon thereafter. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man have in mind the conversation I 
had with him this morning about the 
ECA? 

Mr. CANNON. May I say to the 
gentleman that I looked into the matter 
to which he refers very carefully and 
consulted the authorities, and am assured 
that this resolution takes care of foreign 
aid and no special mention is required in 
order to make it applicable or effective. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The only infor- 
mation I have is that I was informed 
yesterday by the majority leader of the 
Senate that a Mr. Rice, if I am not mis- 
taken, or someone over there in the 
Legislative Counsel’s office, has given an 
opinion that the last continuing reso- 
lution did not cover ECA. 

Mr. CANNON. We consulted Mr. Rice 
and he informs us that he was misunder- 
stood. In his opinion no further lan- 


Speaker, 
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guage is necessary to make it applicable 
to ECA funds, We also had an opinion 
some time ago from the General Ac- 
counting Office, which assures us that 
the joint resolution applies to ECA as 
fully as to all other affected agencies. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, 
my friend states that this resolution ap- 
plies to ECA appropriations and con- 
tinues them the same as the other ap- 
propriations? 

Mr. CANNON. I think there can be no 
doubt about it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is the intention 
that it should so apply, is that correct? 

Mr. CANNON. That is entirely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Does this resolution in- 
clude the $624,000,000 additional that 
Great Britain is asking for ECA? 

Mr. CANNON. This joint resolution 
includes support of all Government agen- 
cies at the rate provided for the fiscal 
year 1949. 

Mr. RICH. She is asking for $624,- 
000,000 additional, I noticed in yester- 
day morning’s paper. The gentleman is 
not in favor of giving Great Britain $624,- 
000,000 to keep that socialized govern- 
ment going? 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman under- 
stands that the pending resolution ap- 
plies only to appropriations which have 
been made in former supply bills. It is 
a continuation of past appropriations. 
The gentleman realizes it has nothing 
to do with any future proposed appro- 
priations. 

Mr. RICH. Under ECA you have al- 
ready given Great Britain over a billion 
dollars in the appropriation bill that 
passed the House. 

Mr. CANNON. I have given no more 
than has been given by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvenia, who supported the 
appropriations passed by the last Con- 
gress. 

Mr. RICH. No, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania was against it. I want the 
gentleman to know I am against it, and 
I want it in the Recorp that I am 
against it. 

Mr. CANNON. But when these appro- 
priation bills were passed in the last 
Congress the gentleman voted for them. 

Mr. RICH. Iam standing up here now 
fighting. I am against socialism and I 
am against keeping any government in 
power that is Socialist. I am against 
keeping any government in power that 
is Communist. I am for free govern- 
ments of all the people all over the world. 
I do not want the gentleman or anybody 
else to say that I am trying to support 
the socialized Government of Great 
Britain, because I am against it. 

Mr. CANNON. Iam certain when the 
subjects to which the gentleman refers 
come before the House we shall be glad 
to hear the gentleman. They have 
nothing to do with the present resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. RICH. I do not want ECA to be 
included in this because I do not want 
you to appropriate money that is going 
to keep any government in power that is 
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socialistic. I would not give 1 cent to 
keep this country in power if it were 
socialistic. I would run away from it. 
But I hope and I am sure the American 
people are never going to let it go social- 
istic. I am going to do everything in 
my power to keep that from happening. 

Mr. CANNON. We are always glad to 
hear the gentleman when he speaks on 
subjects before the House. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel the House should 
have a picture of just what the situation 
is with reference to the bills to which 
this resolution relates. 

The civil functions appropriations bill 
was passed by the House on the 29th day 
of March. It was passed by the other 
body on the 20th of May and went to 
conference on the first of June. It is 
still in conference. We have had many 
sessions, but no results. 

The next bill covered is the Interior 
Department appropriations bill which 
Was passed by the House on March 30. 
It was reported to the other body on 
July 13, almost 3 weeks ago, and has not 
yet been taken up by the other body. 

The National Military Establishment 
appropriations bill passed the House on 
the 13th of April, was reported to the 
other body on the 22d of July, a week ago, 
and has not yet been taken up by the 
other body. 

The independent offices appropria- 
tions bill, which passed the House on the 
14th of April, was reported to the other 
body on July 8, and was taken up by 
the other body yesterday afternoon and 
is before them at the present time. 
When that bill will go to conference, I 
do not know. 

The foreign aid, or ECA appropriation 
bill, which passed the House the 26th of 
May, was up before the other body and 
was recommitted to the Appropriations 
Committee of that body on yesterday. 

The third deficiency appropriation 
bill, which passed the House on the 24th 
of June has not yet been reported to the 
Senate. 

This is the first time, Mr. Speaker, that 
I have ever known it to be necessary to 
pass a second continuing resolution. I 
do not know how many more such res- 
olutions we are going to have to pass. 
The Democratic majority is in control of 
both Houses of Congress and this failure 
to pass ordinary routine appropriation 
bills demonstrates the constitutional in- 
capacity of the Democratic Party to 
govern. y 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr, HALLECK. In view of the exten- 
sions that have been had, why not just 
make this extension until next January 
so that we can adjourn and go home and 
give the country a little chance? 

Mr. TABER. That would interfere 
with the routine operations of the other 
body and give them so much rope that 
they would think they do not have to 
agree to a conference report. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr. TABER. I yield. 
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Mr. RICH. With reference to the ECA, 
I see that the other body voted yesterday 
41 to 37 to increase the amount for Great 
Britain by $624,000,000. Then they 
voted to send the bill back to committee. 
That is going to be 42 percent of all of 
the ECA. Forty-two percent of all the 
money you are spending is for no other 
purpose than to keep a Socialist govern- 
ment going. 

Mr. TABER. Well, there is another 
purpose. There is the purpose of keep- 
ing Great Britain bankrupt and keeping 
her in such condition as well as her 
people, that they cannot support them- 
selves on a permanent basis. 

Mr. RICH. That is a fine statement. 
I agree with the gentleman exactly. If 
it was not for America, they would have 
to go to work, would they not? 

Mr. TABER, They would have to go 


to work, and that is not what they are 


doing. 

Mr. RICH. It would be a good thing 
for somebody to make them go to work 
and earn their own way and show what 
socialism means to them. It means 
bankruptcy to any nation in my lan- 
guage. I am sick and tired of taxing the 
American people who work hard to pay 
Great Britain for their socialism, 
Socialism is a menace to any nation. 
Great Britain has already proven it. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

STEAMSHIP “TAIYUAN” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 1288) for 
the relief of certain officers and members 
of the crew of the steamship Taiyuan, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 17, strike out “and.” 

Page 2, line 19, strike out “$3,675:" and 
insert “$3,675;” and 

“Vincent Foster, care of J. P. Bowman, 
Standard Oil Co. of California, marine de- 
partment, San Francisco, Calif., the sum of 
$2,310.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

OLYMPIC HOTEL 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 1472) for 
the relief of the Olympic Hotel, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after “pay,” insert , out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated.” 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York IMr. CELLER]? 

There was no objection. | 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion tc reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

DANIEL KIM 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 1466) for. 
the relief of Daniel Kim, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 


Page 2, line 4, after ‘‘canceled.”, insert 
“Upon the enactment of this act the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from the 
quota for Korea for the first year that such 
quota is available.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CHRISTINE KONO 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1625) for 
the relief of Christine Kono, with a Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment, 

The Clerk read the tile of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That the provisions of the im- 
migration laws relating to the exclusion of 
aliens inadmissible because of race shall not 
hereafter apply to Christine Kono, the 
Dutch-Japanese fiancée of Charles Kramer, 
a citizen of the United States and an hon- 
orably discharged veteran of World War TI, 
and that Christine Kono may be eligible for 
a visa as a nonimmigrant temporary visitor 
for a period of 3 months: Provided, That 
the administrative authorities find that the 
said Christine Kono is coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
married to Charles Kramer, and that she is 
found otherwise admissible under the im- 
migration laws. In the event the marriage 
between the above-named parties does not 
occur within 3 months after the entry of said 
Christine Kono, she shall be required to de- 
part from the United States and upon fail- 
ure to do so shall be deported in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 19 and 20 
of the Immigration Act of February 5, 1917 
(U. S. C., title 8, secs. 155 and 156). In 
the event the marriage between the above- 
named parties shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of said Christine Kono, the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to record the lawful admission for perma- 
nent residence of said Christine Kono, as c 
the date of her entry into the United States, 
upon the payment by her of the required fees 
and head tax.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TEIKO HORIKAWA AND YOSHIKO 
HORIKAWA 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 2084) for 
the relief of Teiko Horikawa and Yo- 
shiko Horikawa, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto. and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting « ause and 
insert “That, in the administration of the 
immigration and naturalization laws, provi- 
sions of section 13 (c) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, which exclude from 
admission to the United States persons who 
are ineligible to citizenship, shall not apply 
to Teiko and Yoshiko Horikawa, minor twin 
stepdaughters of David Bailey Carpenter, a 
World War II veteran who married Yoshi 
Horikawa Higo, a Japanese national and the 
mother of such minor stepdaughters, on 
August 6, 1947, and for the purpose of the 
immigration and naturalization laws Teiko 
and Yoshiko Horikawa shall be considered to 
be the natural-born daughters of their step- 
father, David Bailey Carpenter.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. WALTER]? 

There was mo objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DENISE SIMEON BOUTANT 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 2850) for 
the relief of Denise Simeon Boutant, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendmnt. 

Th Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of law which makes ineligible for 
permanent residence persons who are racially 
ineligible to citizenship, the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of Denise Simeon Bou- 
tant, now Denise Simeon Boutant Peterson, 
who is the legal wife of William S. Peterson, 
a United States citizen, as of December 1948, 
at which time she was temporarily admitted 
into the United States.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article showing 
the honor list of the dead and missing 
for the State of Mississippi during the 
recent World War. . 

Mr. ADDONIZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


Mr. KILDAY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


ACTING CHAPLAIN DR. JAMES P. 
WESBERRY 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
during the well-deserved vacation of our 
beloved Chaplain of the House, Dr. 
James Shera Montgomery, our Acting 
Chaplain is Dr. James P. Wesberry. 

It is a great privilege to have Dr. Wes- 
berry serve with us in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the high capacity of Act- 
ing Chaplain. I feel sure that I am 
joined in this sentiment by every Mem- 
ber of the House. 

Dr. Wesberry is the beloved pastor of 
Morningside Baptist Church in Atlanta, 
which pastorate he has filled for the past 
6 years. 

At the present time Dr. Wesberry and 
the congregation of that church are en- 
gaged in building a new church and edu- 
cational plant on a beautiful 14-acre lot 
in the heart of one of Atlanta’s loveliest 
residential areas. The plant will ulti- 
mately cost approximately half a million 
dollars. 

Dr. Wesberry is a native of South 
Carolina, having been born at Bishop- 
ville, S. C., April 16, 1906, the son of 
William McLeod Wesberry and Lillian 
I. Galloway. He received his education 
in the public schools of Columbia, S. C., 
and received degrees of bachelor of arts 
and master of arts from Mercer Univer- 
sity, Macon,Ga. He received the degree 
of bachelor of divinity and master of 
sacred theology from Andover Newton 
Theological School, Newton Center, 
Mass. He was a special student at 
Harvard University in 1931, and attended 
summer conferences at the Union The- 
ological Seminary in New York City. He 
is a graduate of the Yale School of Al- 
cohol Studies, and was awarded the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws by the 
Atlanta Law School. 

Dr. Wesberry was ordained as a min- 
ister of the gospel at the age of 23 on 
September 5, 1929, by the Park Street 
Baptist Church of Columbia, S. C. 

He was a pastor of rural churches 
while a student at Mercer University, 
and during his last two years at that 
University was pastor of Soperton Bap- 
tist Church, Soperton, Ga. During that 
time a new church was erected at Soper- 
ton. 

Dr. Wesberry also was pastor of the 
South Medford Baptist Church, at Med- 
ford, Mass., while a student in the sem- 
inary. His first pastorate after gradua- 
tion was the Kingstree Baptist Church, 
Kingstree, S. C. 

He served as pastor of the Bamberg 
Baptist Church, Bamberg, S. C., for 11 
years, and since March 1, 1944, has been 
the pastor of Morningside Baptist 
Church in Atlanta. 

Dr. Wesberry has received special rec- 
ognition for his active efforts in many 
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fields of endeavor. Early in life his un- 
usual ability began to be recognized. He 
was student manager of athletics in the 
Columbia High School in 1924 and 1925. 
He was editor in chief of the Columbia, 
high school magazine. He served as as- 
sistant scoutmaster while in high school. 

At Mercer University he was elected 
master Mercerian, the highest honor be- 
stowed by the student body and faculty 
of Mercer University, receiving this 
honor in 1930. 

He was president of the South Caro- 
lina Baptist Ministers’ Conference, and 
chairman of the committee on order of 
business for the South Carolina Baptist 
Convention in 1943. 

He was a moderator of the Barnwell 
Baptist Association, and since 1944, he 
has served in the capacity of trustee of 
Mercer University. 

He has served as vice president of the 
home mission board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention since 1944, and is a 
member of its executive committee. He 
is a former member of the radio com- 
mittee of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. He served in May 1949 as a mem- 
ber of the committee on boards and of 
the committee on committees, at the last 
meeting of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion in Oklahoma City. 

His fellow ministers in Atlanta have 
elected him to the position of president 
of the Atlanta Baptist Ministers’ Con- 
ference, which position he fills at the 
present time. 

He was vice president and chairman 
of the committee on order of business 
a Georgia Baptist Convention in 

Dr. Wesberry is recognized not only 
for his active efforts in church and min- 
isterial work, but is likewise recognized 
for his fine civic work. 

He is at present chairman of the trus- 
tees of the educational foundation of 
the Atlanta Lions Club. He is chairman 
of the trustees of the Atlanta extension 
of Mercer University, and professor of 
New Testament. He is also at present 
the national president of Alpha Chi 
Omega Divinity Fraternity. 

He is a past president of the Bamberg 
(S. C.) Lions Club, and a past chaplain 
of the South Carolina State Lions con- 
vention. 

During the Second World War Dr. 
Wesberry served as chaplain, holding 
the rank of captain, in the South Caro- 
lina Home Defense Guard for Bamberg 
County. He is chairman of the radio 
committee of the Georgia Baptist Con- 
vention, and is a past member of the 
executive committee of the Georgia Bap- 
tist Convention. 

Dr. Wesberry is also known and rec- 
ognized for his fine work as an author 
and writer. He is the author of the Life 
and Work of William Screven, First 
Southern Baptist Preacher, and is a 
writer of programs for the Young Peo- 
ples’ Training Union Quarterly of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. He is a 
contributor of editorials, articles, and 
sermons to various other magazines. 

It has been my privilege to know Dr. 
Wesberry intimately for almost the en- 
tire length of his period of service in 
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Atlanta. I have known him as a con- 
secrated, sincere, and effective worker 
in all fields of Christian service. 

His selection as Acting Chaplain of 
this body, I feel, brings honorable recog- 
nition to the Fifth Congressional District 
of Georgia, where he lives and serves. 
I know that during his period of service 
here as Acting Chaplain he will endear 
himself to all those with whom he comes 
in contact, and the example of his Chris- 
tian life will inspire us to apply ourselves 
with renewed faith and energy to the 
difficult tasks which we face here. 


HON. MARY T. NORTON 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day of this week while I was necessarily 
absent from the House briefly, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi (Mr. RANKIN] 
made an unfair and unwarranted at- 
tack on the motives and abilities of my 
distinguished colleague from New Jersey 
[Mrs. Norton]. It seems that anyone 
who disagrees with the views of the 
gentleman from Mississippi, his views on 
human rights and decent legislation is 
Communist-inspired, and any organiza- 
tion that supports that type of legisla- 
tion is a Communist-front organization. 
I know that virtually every Member of 
this House has nothing but the highest 
regard for my distinguished colleague 
from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton] and they 
know that she has served usefully and 
in a very splendid manner for 25 years 
or more in this House. Everyone I know 
respects her and resents this type of 
attack. 

I sincerely hope the gentleman from 
Mississippi will see fit to make an apology 
to the distinguished gentlewoman from 
New Jersey. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recor in two in- 
stances, in the first to include an address 
by the Solicitor Generel of the United 
States, notwithstanding that it may ex- 
ceed the limit; and in the second to in- 
clude an editorial by Mr. Frank Aiken. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the extensions may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRAZIER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial appear- 
ing in today’s Washington Post. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a certain newspaper 
article. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes today following the special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have un- 
til midnight tonight to file a report on 
the bill (H R. 1758) to amend the Nat- 
ural Gas Act approved June 21, 1938, 
as amended, from the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. And also that mi- 
nority views may be filed, if there be any? 

Mr. HARRIS. Les. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


MINIMUM-WAGE BILL 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman. from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, as I ad- 
vised the House yesterday, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. LE&SINSKI] has 
stated that he was going to call up the 
bill H. R. 3190, the minimum-wage bill, 
on August 8, under his rule. I wish to ad- 
vise you again that I am going to offer 
as a substitute, H. R. 4272, a bill which 
has been prepared by a number of Mem- 
bers of Congress and which will be offered 
for your consideration. I invite each of 
the Members to get a copy of H. R. 4272 
and study the bill so that he may un- 
derstand its provisions and understand 
that it is a good, clean bill protecting 
the small businesses of the Nation. If 
there are any questions I shall be pleased 
to answer them. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. CHurcH addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
REFUNDS TO VETERANS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, for one reason or another the 
national service life insurance refunds 
have not been paid to the veterans. I 
took this matter up with the President 
and have received the following letter 
from him: 

Tue WHITE HoUsE, 
Washington, July 27, 1949. 
Hon. Eprrn NOURSE ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mrs. Rocers: Replying to yours 

of the 22d, space in Washington is the most 
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unobtainable thing there is. I can't even 
find space enough for my own personal secre- 
taries to transact their business. 

The State Department is scattered all over 
town in 22 buildings, and that is true of 
every other department in the Government. 
I regret that situation but it isn’t of my 
making—I have to take the situation as I 
find it and do the best I can with it. 

I naturally appreciate your interest in the 
disbursement of the veterans insurance re- 
funds and I am glad you are interested, for 
I am very much interested in it myself, and 
hoping that the matter can be worked out 
promptly. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN, 


Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that all 
departments in Washington ought to be 
willing to give up space in order that the 
money due the veterans may be returned 
to them at once. We have heard much 
about the streamlining and reorganiza- 
tion of the Government, but we know 
the records show the departments are 
expanding. < 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RICH asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp and include an article 


by Mr. King entitled “Deficit Financing 


and Shrinking Dollars.” 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


PEACE AND HOW IT MAY $E OBTAINED 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gore). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday 
you made the statement in the House of 
Representatives that we are still in a 
state of war. I wonder if that statement 
caused the President to send down here 
a request that we appropriate $1,400,- 
000,000 to arm a lot of countries that 
have been spoken of as the North Atlan- 
tic Pact nations. Are you going to arm 
those countries? What are we going to 
arm them for? More war? #f you want 
war that is the way to get it. Prepare for 
war, arm the countries and you get war. 

The way to secure peace in this world 
is to stop talking about war. Stop spend- 
ing for war. Get that power and spirit 
away from the President and then let us 
talk peace and we will have peace in the 
world. That is the only way you are 
going to get it. Work for peace and you 
get peace. Prepare for war and you will 
get war. 

Here is another thing, Mr. Speaker. 
We owe $253,000,000,000 according to the 
Treasury statement of July 25. We have 
not $1,400,000,000 to spend arming a lot 
of these countries in Europe. I say let 
us get down to the proposition of talking 
peace. Again I ask you where you get 
the $1,400,000,000 to arm Europe. The 
only way to get the money is to tax our 
people; our people now holler, “Stop tax- 
ing us, reduce our taxes,” and I am for 
that. - 

Peace be unto you. 

Peace be with us for evermore—is my 
fervent prayer, 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Hays of Arkansas addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


IS OUR NATION FACING MORAL DECAY? 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, twice 
recently two outstanding figures, one the 
leader of a great religious faith and the 
other the chief of our Army, have 
sounded a warning of the moral decay 
facing our Nation and the world which 
should be heeded by all. 

Pope Pius XII declared that morality 
is in retreat and called upon the women 
to fight against the sensuality of youth 
which is endangering civilization. He 
warned, as he has in the past, of the 
dangers of communism, which fastens its 
roots on the shattered home when 
parents fail in their duty to practice 
moral life ang properly care for their off- 
spring. 

General Bradley, in his warning to the 
Nation asserted that the greatest single 
cause for delinquency in citizenship can 
be traced to the declining sense of re- 
sponsibility in the home, the church, and 
the school, He said that the family is 
the basic unit of our society and that is 
where the responsibility begins. 

Here we have a world church leader 
and a qualified military official telling us 
in strong words of the moral decay facing 
the people today. When warnings come 
from men of this stature, they cannot be 
ignored. There is a great suffering 
ahead for the world unless there is a 
moral and spiritual revival. We must 
halt the infection of moral decay in the 
homes which has spread to the youth 
which fs Walking hand-in-hand with the 
crass materialism of modern political 
philosophy. The plea of the Pope and 
the warning of General Bradley must not 
go unheeded, for if it is not heeded the 
forces of Marx, Stalin, and Lenin will 
reap the harvest. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks and have printed in the Recorp 
General Bradley’s article which appeared 
in the Reader's Digest. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BRYSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recoxp and include a short editorial. 

Mr. DAGUE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include an 
editorial in each. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


NO APOLOGY 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I was not 
facetious a while ago when I was asking 
the name of the individual who was up 
here attacking me. I asked all the 
Members around me what his name was, 
and none of them could tell me. I finally 
found out it was the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. HOWELL]. 

Day before yesterday the bill you 
passed here, of which many of you are 
utterly ashamed, was heralded in the 
Communist Daily Worker as the Marc- 
antonio bill. I said that the other day 
and I say it now, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Howl] voted with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Marc- 
ANTONIO]. ‘ 

On yesterday about the most ridicu- 
lous movement I have ever known to be 
made in this House was made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Marc- 
ANTONIO] to bury, you might say, the mil- 
itary housing bill, and only a few Mem- 
bers followed the gentleman from New 
York’s [Mr. Mancaxroxro's] leadership. 
One of those few was a man by the name 
of Howett from New Jersey. I presume 
it is the same gentleman who was up 
here attacking me a few moments ago. 
I have no apology for what I said in the 
debate on day before yesterday. 

Whenever any Member attacks the 
people I represent, that Member may ex- 
pect to hear from me in no uncertain 
terms. 

That is what happened day before yes- 
3 and I have no apology for what 

said. 


1950 WHEAT ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 


Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, the 1950 
acreage allotments on wheat announced 
by the Secretary of Agriculture are a se- 
rious blow to the agricultural economy of 
the State of Montana. 

The Secretary has announced that the 
1950 production of wheat will be re- 
stricted to 82.9 percent of the acreage in 
production this year in the Nation as a 
whole, 

This is a sizable reduction, but for the 
State of Montana he has announced a 
1950 acreage allotment of only 76.4 per- 
cent of the 1949 figure. 

This means that Montana wheat farm- 
ers, who this year have 5,579,000 acres 
planted in wheat, will be permitted to 
have only 4,265,806 acres in 1950, a de- 
crease of 23.6 percent. 

In Montana, where county and farm 
allotments are now being decided, there 
is considerable resentment against the 
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Secretary’s decision. I think this re- 
sontment.is justified. 

Montana is one of the large wheat- 
producing States of this country. Wheat 
is a principal item in our agricultural 
economy, and agriculture is the principal 
item in our State economy. Such a dras- 
tic cut in wheat acreage will have a dam- 
aging effect on the entire State. 

I cannot understand how the Agricul- 
ture Department arrived at this terrific 
reduction for my State, unless it could be 
that thi Department has overlooked the 
significant fact that the lands used for 
raising wheat in Montana are not gen- 
erally suitable for any other crop. There 
cannot be an easy change to another 
crop, as there could be in New York, 
Iowa, or Missouri, States which have 
similar reductions. 

If we cannot grow wheat on our land, 
the land must layidle. Montana farmers 
who already are suffering the effects of a 
serious drought in the eastern section of 
the State, an almost unprecedented 
grasshopper infestation in the south- 
eastern section, and the general decline 
in prices which has occurred with par- 
ticular severity in the crops in which we 
specialize, cannot be expected to accept 
without protest a Government decree 
which will further cut their income, es- 
pecially when it appears to be unfair and 
all out of proportion to the importance 
of the matters involved. 

I realize that there is little hope that 
the Department of Agriculture, having 
once spoken, will review its decision. I 
wish it were possible to have them do so, 
and I wish to be on record as protesting 
what appears to be an unwarranted in- 
jury to the farmers of Montana. : 


NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, before 
they take off for Europe it is essential 
that the Army, Navy, and Air Force lead- 
ers indicate to the Housc Committee on 
Foreign Affairs just what parts of our 
national defense program they are pre- 
pared to forego or curtail in order to 
make arms and equipment available to 
the Atlantic Pact nations. 

We cannot add a billion and a half 
dollars, or even half that, on the already 
staggering figure of $15,910,000,000 
which we have appropriated for defense 
purposes for the next fiscal year. This 
record peacetime figure is already near- 
ly 40 percent of our total budget. It 
must not be increased. 

Our military leaders have indicated 
that there is a definite and urgent need 
for this program to implement and make 
effective the Atlantic Pact. That may 
be so. The best use of the defense dollar 
may Le made by allotting a part of it to 
the arming of our friends among the 
western democracies. We must insist, 
however, that our National Defense Es- 
tablishment undertake the selective 
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process of pointing out what part of 
present plans they consider less impor- 
tant to our national security and, there- 
fore, worthy of elimination or defer- 
ment. 

Military assistance tu Europe can only 
be justified if it lightens the budgetary 
load on the United States for other items 
of defense. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances. 

Mr. SCUDDER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from the 
New York Times of July 26. 

Mr. HALE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article by Stewart 
Alsop. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. SANBORN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in two instances and include ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances and in- 
clude in one an address made by Mr. 
Sprague, a native of Texas, before the 
Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce, and 
in the other the remarks made by Rep- 
resentative DEANE recently before the 
Home Rule Committee. 

Mrs. HARDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial which 
appeared recently in the Indianapolis 
Star. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
in the Recorp and include a letter from 
Professor Newman, 

Mr. NORBLAD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address by Mr. 
T. M. Medford, of Salem, Oreg. 

Mr. JAMES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MANSFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include various articles. 

Mr. SADLAK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a speech he de- 
livered before the Disabled American 
Veterans. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp'and include a letter 
from the mayor of the city of Manitowoc, 
Wis. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

CONTINUATION OF SESSIONS OF CON- 
GRESS BEYOND JULY 31, 1949 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure every Member of the House was 
much interested in the discussion yester- 
day between our distinguished former 
Speaker [Mr. Martin] and our distin- 
guished Speaker [Mr. RAYBURN]. The 
Reorganization Act of 1946 provides “Ex- 
cept in time of war or during a national 
emergency proclaimed by the President, 
the two Houses shall adjourn sine die 
not later than the last day in the month 
of July in each year unless otherwise 
provided by the Congress.” 

Mr. Martin claimed that under this 
law Congress should adjourn before the 
31st day of July. Speaker RAYBURN 
maintained that our country was still 
at war in view of the fact that peace 
treaties had not been signed by all the 
countries against whom we were fighting 
in the Second World War. 

The language in the law is “in time of 
war.” This does not mean in the time 
while peace negotiations were being car- 
ried on. Furthermore it is very prob- 
able that we will never enter into a peace 
treaty with Germany. If the position of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ray- 
BURN] is sustained we will always be at 
war with Germany. 

The Speaker’s ruling may bring serious 
consequences because the constitutional- 
ity of any law passed in this session of 
Congress after July 31 might be ques- 
tioned in court. The claim would be 
that Congress was not legally in session. 

There is a way out of this dilemma. 

Congress should immediately pass a 
concurrent resolution to cover this situa- 
tion. 

On yesterday I introduced such a reso- 
lution which reads as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress shall adjourn on Satur- 
day, August 20, 1949, and that when they 
adjourn on said day they stand adjourned 
sine die. 


This or some similar resolution should 
and could be passed immediately. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. He 
is absolutely right. If we are in a state 
of war and we have to stay here all 
summer and fall, let us appropriate the 
money for the defenses of this country. 
We have to fight the wars anyway. We 
fought the last one with our money, and 
the first one. As I remember the his- 
tory of the war, it was the Americans 
that landed in Africa, in Italy, in France, 
and in the Pacific Islands. So let us 
look out for ourselves here instead of 
trying to carry on the battle of every- 
body else. As the gentleman pointed 
out, we owe $252,000,000,000. If we are 
going to go in debt again, let us do it 
for the United States, 
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Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent suggestion by Budget Director Frank 
Pace that a simplified budget summary 
be issued next January is commendable. 
The idea is to boil down the 1,400-page 
budget into a 30-page summary and in 
such simple terms that the average citi- 
zen will be able to understand it. 

Director Pace also suggests that Presi- 
dent Truman make a major address on 
the budget later this summer. With a 
deficit of $1,800,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, and a possible defi- 
cit of $5,000,000,000 plus for the next 
year, the President will have much to 
talk about. 

But it occurs to me that we should have 
something more than talk. And com- 
mendable though reducing the physical 
budget to 30 pages may be, I believe the 
average citizen, who might thereby be 
able to understand it, would be much, 
much more interested in seeing a boil- 
ing down of the actual figures of the 
budget. Except for the brief period of 
1947-48 the Federal Government is still 
engaged in deficit financing. When and 
where is this spending going to stop? The 
average citizen wants to know—judging 
from the mail which his Congressman re- 
ceives. He wants his Government to 
begin practicing some economy. He 
wants the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations put into effect. And he 
wants some tax relief. 

Yet what do we find? In a single 
month in 1949 our Government spends as 
much as the $3,500,000,000 total cost of 
4 years of the Civil War. 

In the last four peacetime years, 1946- 
49, the Federal spending was $177,000,- 
000,000. This exceeds the $167,000,000,- 
000 spent during the entire 152 years fol- 
lowing George Washington’s inaugura- 
tion as President of the United States. 
Just think of it. Is it any wonder that 
the average citizen is more iRerested in 
boiling down the budget figures than in 
reducing the size of the book which con- - 
tains them? 

I am quite certain he is not going to 
be satisfied with talk about the budget— 
by the President or anyone else. He 
wants some action and that right soon. 

ARMY WASTE 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER, Mr. Speaker, I hold in 
my hand a copy of the Oneonta Star 


paper of New York of Friday, July 8, 


1939, and I read: 

This is an inspection by the Chief of Army 
Engineers. 

The inspection group arriving at Keyes 
Airport in the general’s DC-3 Army transport 
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was met by three Government cars sent from 
Baltimore, Md., to transport the party to 
the dam. 


That is 350 miles. It probably would 
cost to send those cars up, including the 
per diem of the chauffeurs and the mile- 
age and the maintenance and all that 
sort of thing, from $400 to $500. 

In brackets in the article is this state- 
ment: 

{An Oneonta taxi firm estimated that the 
party, which required three cars, and took 1 
hour and 45 minutes, could have been pro- 
vided local transportation at a cost of slightly 
more than $10.] 


Mr. Speaker, this is a sample of the 
way the bureaucrats are wasting the 
money of the people of the United States. 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ac’: unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to say a few words of praise 
about the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. HOWELL]. Our colleague, who is 
in his first term here, is making an out- 
standing record for himself. He is very 
faithful in attendance on the floor of the 
House and with his committee meetings. 
He takes part in all the functions of the 
House of Representatives. If the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] 
was sincere in saying he did not know 
who the gentleman from New Jersey was, 
he must be-one of the very few Mem- 
bers of Congress who does not know. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. I demand those words be taken 
down. A man cannot stand on the 
floor of the House and accuse another 
of insincerity. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the words objected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. If the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] was sincere in say- 
ing he did not know who he was, he must 
be one of the very few Members of Congress 
who does not know. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw the point of order. That does not 
violate the rules. I thought he said I 
was insincere, 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] 
just said that if he had voted yesterday 
he would have voted with Mr. Marcan- 
Tonio on that radical motion to bury the 
military housing bill. 

So that settles the matter. 

The SPEAKER, Withcut objection, 
the point of order is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in three instances and include 
certain editorials and printed matter. 

Mr. DURHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Rrcorp on the Sabine-Neches waterway 
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project, and also in another instance and 
include certain extraneous matter. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time in order that I may 
ask the majority leader with reference to 
the program for next week and the bal- 
ance of this week, if he is prepared to 
tell us. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will be very glad 
to announce the program as far as I am 
able to. 

Monday, of course, is Consent Calen- 
dar day. There are 11 bills to be con- 
sidered under suspension of the rules. 
An important one, H. R. 5598, a pen- 
sion inerease of service-connected dis- 
ability cases. I have agreed with 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Rankin] that if there is to be a roll call 
on that bill, I will try to have it put over 
until Tuesday. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that upon termination of the debate on 
the bill H. R. 5598 on Monday next that 
final action be taken on the bill on Tues- 
day. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is perfectly 
agreeable, Mr. Speaker. The bill will be 
taken up under suspension, and if there 
is a roll call, which undoubtedly there 
will be, it will be put over until Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. I wish to make the 
same request with reference to the con- 
ference report on the unification bill. In 
the event the conference report is sub- 
mitted with reference to the unification 
bill, if it is called up on Monday and 
there is a roll call, that the vote will 
be taken on Tuesday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. I may state 
to the House that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], told me that the 
conferees have agreed on the unification 
bill for the armed services. Of course, 
the Senate must act first. As we are 
going to adjourn tonight until Monday, 
that would come up on Monday. I would 
suggest to the gentleman that in the 
event of a roll call final action on that 
matter be taken on Tuesday. 

I ask unanimous consent now, Mr. 
Speaker, that if there is a roll call on 
the adoption of the conference report on 
the unification bill, and I assume there 
will be, because the amendments of the 
Senate are far-reaching and important 
and the Members of the House may want 
to go on record, that the final action be 
taken on Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
permit the Chair to make a suggestion. 
If we do not finish these bills that are on 
the calendar to be considered under sus- 
pension on Monday, they will all have 
to go over for 2 weeks. I was wondering 
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if it would not be better to say that in 
all probability, unless we get through 
with those 11 suspensions on Monday, the 
conference report would not come up 
until Tuesday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Monday, the 
Consent Calendar will be called, and 11 
bills will be called up under suspension 
of the rules, the one of very substantial 
importance being H. R. 1558, to provide 
a pension increase in service-connected 
cases, 

We hope to adjourn today over to 
Monday. 

The SPEAKER. I think it would 
probably save some time if the Chair's 
suggestion were followed. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
perfectly satisfactory to me to call up 
the conference report on Tuesday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I withdraw my 
consent request, Mr. Speaker. 

The bills to be called up under suspen- 
sion are: 

H. R. 4446, the Administrative Prac- 
titioners Act. 

i S. 1076, Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp 
ct. 

H. R. 1746, restoration and manage- 
ment, fisheries projects. 

H. R. 5535, Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of 1946. 

H. R. 5730, Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

H. R. 4403, recreational facilities. 

H. R. 3282, Indians—liquor law. 

H. R. 4548, Fort Logan, Colo., National 
Cemetery. 

H. R. 3788, Vermejo reclamation 
project. 

H. R. 163, construction of canals in 
Sacramento Valley. 

Following that we will take up H. R. 
29 under a rule. If taken up on Monday 
but not concluded, its consideration will 
be continued on Tuesday; if not reached 
on Monday it will be the first order of 
business on Tuesday, following the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

The Private Calendar will þe called on 
Tuesday. 

For the balance of the week other bills 
will be considered if rules are reported 
on them, I may say that the House has 
been far ahead of the Rules Committee, 
However, if rules are reported, the fol- 
lowing bills will be called up for con- 
sideration: 

H. R. 5472, public works, rivers and 
harbors bill. 

H. R. 5330, Korean aid. 

H. R. 1758, Natural Gas Act amended, 

H. R. 5738, amends Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938—cotton acreage. 

Conference reports may be called up 
at any time. 

That program depends on what the 
House may receive through the gener- 
osity of the Rules Committee; all of 
them are dependent upon whether or 
not rules are reported. There are cer- 
tain things we would like to dispose of 
and the quicker we can do so the quicker 
the House can get through and be in 
position to take 3-day recesses. I make 
this statement in all frankness to the 
House, that I am looking forward to be- 
ing in a position, if certain bills are dis- 
posed of, if the Committee on Rules 
makes their consideration in order, when 
we can take 3-day recesses. We have 
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a rivers and harbors bill, the considera- 
tion of which is waiting on the pleasure 
of the Committee on Rules. As a matter 
of fact appropriations have already been 
made, some of which are dependent on 
authorizations contained in that bill. 
The bills have been reported. It is to be 
hoped that the Rules Committee will co- 
operate so the House can express its 
will, that is all. Let the House do the 
expressing of its will. Then we are in 
a very good position to take some 3-day 
recesses in the not-too-remote future. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. In the matter of 
the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that votes go over until a 
later date, I want to refer to what hap- 
pened on Monday last when certain mat- 
ters came in here upon which some of us 
wanted to have a record vote, but we 
were advised that some agreement had 
been entered into preventing that. I do 
not propose to let that happen any more. 
I think we ought to get along with the 
business of the House and expedite it 
in every way possible. 

The SPEAKER. That is one of the 
reasons for the consideration of these 
bills under suspensions, 

Mr. McCORMACK. We are only try- 
ing to expedite the business of the House. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUCAS. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts if he will in- 
form the House, if he can, what pro- 
cedure will be followed on August 8 
when we have two privileged bills due to 
come up for consideration? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is a matter 
for the Speaker and the majority leader 
would not venture an opinion. I may 
say that I would never invade the juris- 
-diction of anyone, particularly our be- 
loved Speaker. The question of who will 
be recognized is a matter of recognition 
for the Speaker to determine. I am sure 
if the gentleman will confer at the right 
time with the Speaker—and this is 2 
weeks off—knowing the Speaker as I do 
and knowing him as the gentleman does, 
he will probably receive adequate in- 
formation. I shall not attempt to an- 
swer the inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 


ADJOURNMENT FROM THURSDAY TO 
MONDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject at this time, but I want to serve 
notice that hereafter for the balance of 
this session I shall object to the long 
week-end recesses of the House until we 
have completed our business for this ses- 
sion. As long as we have to sit here and 
sweat it out during the heat of a Wash- 
ington midsummer we should devote our 
time to the business of the House, so 
that we may adjourn at the earliest op- 
portunity. I say this in all kindness: It 
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seems that the policy of conducting the 
business of this House throughout the 
past several years has been for the bene- 
fit of the Members of the House who live 
along the Atlantic seacoast so they can 
join their families over the long week 
ends and attend to their business affairs. 
Those of us who live out in the Mid- 
west and the far West scarcely ever get 
home during sessions of the Congress 
and I think some consideration should 
be given those of us who come from that 
part of the country. So, Mr. Speaker, I 
shall not object to the present request, 
but I do want to serve notice that the 
gentleman from Iowa for one is going to 
object to such requests during the re- 
mainder of the session. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, may 
I say to the gentleman that any thing 
he says does not disturb me in the least, 
but in justice to the Members of the 


House may I say that the leadership on. 


both sides of the House have been very 
cooperative. The reason for these week- 
end adjournments is not for the con- 
venience of any particular Members who 
live in particular areas nearby. That 
is purely an incidental matter and I 
think the House should know that. How- 
ever, when the House has performed a 
real week’s work I have always felt that 
we can go over from Thursday to Mon- 
day to enable the Members to do their 
office work, for instance. All of us are 
busy. We are not loafing and when the 
Members get a real week’s work in I 
have felt that the membership of the 
House deserves the recess. 

Also, may I say that when we have 
adjourned from Thursday to Monday it 
has always been because we have had 
no business to transact; otherwise the 
House would have met on Friday, and 
then adjourned until Monday. I agree 
With the basic purpose of the gentle- 
man’s objection, but I think that explan- 
ation should be made to show that we 
always sit on Friday when there is busi- 
ness to be transacted. Of course, no- 
body objects to adjourning from Friday 
to Monday. The only time we have 
gone over from Thursday to Monday is 
when we have not had any business to 
transact. We will dispose of a bill that 
will come up shortly and there is no 
other rule that we can call up today or 
tomorrow, so that if we did meet tomor- 
row we would simply meet and adjourn. 
That is why I made the statement that 
I hope the Rules Committee will be gen- 
erous and I think the significance of my 
remarks was caught by every Member 
present. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker: further reserving the right to 
object, I was on my feet to join in this 
move when the gentleman from Iowa 
rose back there. What the majority 
leader says about working in your office 
is all right, but over the years I have no- 
ticed that when we got along to the last 
of the session—and sometimes we 
used to stay here until 10 or 11 o’clock at 
night—the legislation was not given very 
much consideration. Instead of being 
in the offices, I noticed that some of these 
Members 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
was talking about a Democratically con- 
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trolled House when he said that they 
worked late? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Sure, in 
1937, 1940, and along in there. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, all right; 
we will not go into that, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I will 
not quarrel with the gentleman. I think 
what these gentlemen from the west 
coast, and even some up in Maine and 
out in Michigan, are objecting to, is that 
so many of these gentlemen from New 
York and around here, dig out Thursday 
and go home and engage in business, and 
they come back on Tuesday. I know 
what I am talking about, and we do not 
like it any more. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I said that I have 
no business for tomorrow; therefore I 
asked that we go over until Monday. 
We have not wasted a Monday. I put 
bills on for Monday that we have to take 
up, which run over to Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday. They are bills on 
which there is not much controversy, 
so why not put them on and clean them 
up? 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
my point. Why not bring them in here 
and get them out of the way? 

Mr. McCORMACK., If the gentleman 
will help me with the Committee on 
Rules we will get them out. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I had not quite finished. May 
I have 1 second more, or 2? When 
the gentleman from Massachusetts was 
talking about the Committee on Rules, 
the gentleman from Illinois, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules, was sit- 
ting right there by him and I heard him 
say—lI am not so far away—I heard him 
say that he was waiting for the President. 

Mr. McCORMACK. He was what? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I heard 
him say that he was waiting for the 
President, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, you see, 
the gentleman did not hear correctly 
what he said. 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, yes, 
I did. The gentleman was talking and 
I was listening. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was talking 
about a particular bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I make 
this reservation for the purpose of in- 
quiring of the majority leader why, in 
the enumeration of the bills that are 
now before the Committee on Rules on 
which action is hoped for, he did not 
mention the National Science Founda- 
tion bill. Was there a reason for elimi- 
nating that? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, we have 
been trying to get that out just as vig- 
orously as we could and as we can. We 
are very anxious to get that rule out. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I am pleased to 
hear that. That is in line with what the 
gentleman said with reference to the 
other bills. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What I said was 
not meant to exclude other bilis, but I 
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just simply referred to some as an illus- 
tration. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. 
hear that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SIGNING OF ENROLLED BILLS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that notwith- 
standing the adjournment of the House 
until Monday next, the Clerk be author- 
ized to receive messages from the Senate 
and that the Speaker be authorized to 
sign any enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions duly passed by the two Houses and 
found duly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the busi- 
ness in order on Calendar Wednesday of 
next week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EIGHTY-THIRD AND FINAL NATIONAL 
ENCAMPMENT, GRAND ARMY OF THE 
REPUBLIC 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Concurrent Resolution 102 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there is here- 
by created a joint committee which shall be 
coraposed of five Members of the Senate to 
be appointed by the President of the Senate, 
and five Members of the House of Represent- 
atives to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. The committee 
shall select a chairman from among its mem- 
bers. 

Sec. 2. The joint committee shall represent 
the Congress at the Eighty-third and Final 
National Encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, to be held at Indianapolis, Ind., 
from August 28 to September 1, 1949. 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to have the honor of calling up this reso- 
lution. There was a time when it would 
have been most unusual for a member of 
my State to handle a resolution concern- 
ing an encampment of Union soldiers. 
Time has erased all ill feeling and we 
now have in our hearts only respect for 
the great Americans who fought on both 
sides of the Civi. War. 

One of Texas’ great Senators, the 
Honorable Tom CONNALLY, likes to tell 
the story of a southern boy who came 
home after the war and was chided 
about having said the South could whip 
the Yankees with cornstalks. Well,“ he 
said, “I did tell you that and it’s true. 
But you know, they wouldn’t fight with 
cornstalks.” 

Inevitable as it is, Mr. Speaker, we re- 
gret the passing of all but a few of the 
grand old men. They will have seen 
their eighty-third and final national en- 


I am very glad to 
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campment. This Congress could do no 
less in honor of these great Americans 
than to send representatives to this final 
encampment. 

Again, I say, Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have the honor of handling 
this resolution. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I have no re- 
quest for time at the moment, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. LYLE. Then, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Jacoss], the author of the res- 
olution. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I am the 
author of this resolution. First, I want to 
endorse wholeheartedly the remarks of 
my distinguished colleague from Texas. 
We are all happy that the bitterness that 
existed at the close of the War Between 
the States is now a thing almost past. 
I have the same feeling toward those 
old soldiers who wore the gray as I do for 
those who wore the blue uniform in that 
war. 

This final encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic is being held in my 
district, in the city of Indianapolis, where 
the first encampment was held 84 years 
ago. As the gentleman from Texas said, 
it is a fitting tribute to those few who 
tarry on this side of the river, in the late 
evening of their lives before they join 
the larger encampment of their com- 
rades on the other side, that we send 
representatives of the Congress of this 
great Union to this, their final encamp- 
ment in this world. There are but a few 
of them left, I think 29. There probably 
will be only six or eight who will be able to 
attend this encampment. As a greeting 
and a final tribute to those who fought 
in the war to preserve the Union I ask 
that you approve this resolution. Thank 
you. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HARE], 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I am ex- 
tremely proud to be the namesake and 
grandson of a Confederate veteran, In 
view of that fact, it may seem odd to 
some of you that I rise in support of the 
resolution now before the House for con- 
sideration. I think the resolution is a 
grand gesture and furthermore that it is 
indicative of an attitude nurtured by 
many of us who during the last three 
quarters of a century have realized and 
enjoyed the benefits guaranteed to us as 
a result of the War Between the States. 

Many people do not appreciate the real 
purpose and influencing motive of that 
war. Many people do not appreciate 
the courage and valor with which the 
Confederate soldiers fought. He was 
willing to sacrifice his life to save a prin- 
ciple of government in which he be- 
lieved; a principle of States’ rights with- 
out unnecessary Federal intervention. 
Many people do not appreciate that those 


poor soldiers returned to their homes only - 


to find them in shambles and ruined. 
They had nothing, they were penniless. 
Their currency was more worthless than 
a Chinese yen is today. However, they 
met their fate with a determined vigor 
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and through the past 75 years the South 
has prospered to a degree that it is now 
the most outstanding section of our coun- 
try. Such prosperity and progress is 
demonstrative of good citizenship and 
sound political philosophy. 

Most of us regret that there was 
bloodshed, but we should all be proud 
that the most unfortunate war in the 
history of our country solidified our 
United States and gave rebirth to a phi- 
losophy of government that has promot- 
ed our youthful Nation to the pinnacle of 
honor and freedom for all men through- 
out the world. 

Most people do not realize that the 
gallant soldiers of our Confederacy have 
never been permitted to enjoy the bene- 
fits of hospitalization, pensions, and so 
forth, that have been afforded the vet- 
erans of all the other wars of our coun- 
try. Yet they did as much to give you 
and me a free country as did any of the 
veterans of the other war. 

It is a late date, but not too late for our 
great Government to xpress its appre- 
ciation to those fine gentlemen for their 
part in uniting our States. Consequent- 
ly, I intend to introduce within the next 
few days a bill that will afford them a 
pension or cash benefits during the re- 
mainder ot their lives. There are only 
a few. Their honor is great, and they 
may not desire to receive it at this time. 
However, I think it is only proper that 
our Government offer it. 

I do not know whether the Confeder- 
ate veterans will hold another reunion. 
I hope they do, because I want to attend 
as a member of a delegation from this 
Congress. To the members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic on their reunion, 
I offer my sincere best wishes and many 
happy returns of the day. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I would be delighted to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JACOBS. I have the honor of be- 
ing descended from both Confederate 
and Union soldiers. I am proud of it, 
and I endorse what the gentleman says 
in reference to our unity 100 percent. 

Mr. HARE. That is very generous of 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PETERSON. I think at this time 
it would be apropos to place in the Rxo- 
orp the statement that the gentleman 
represents a county which contributed 
seven inajor generals to the Confeder- 


-acy. Is that not true? 


Mr. HARE. That is correct. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 


‘A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
EXPERIMENTAL SUBMARINES 
Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 


House Resolution 300, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4007) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the construc- 
tion of experimental submarines, and for 
other purposes.“ approved May 16, 1947. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to ex- 
ceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolied by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion ex- 
cept one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this rule 
makes in order the bill H. R. 4007. This 
is a bill to amend the act of May 16, 1947, 
which authorized an appropriation of 
$30,000,000 for the construction of two 
submarines. 

The bill before us increases that 
appropriation by $11,000,000. This not- 
withstanding that the Navy engineers 
and experts all testified that the cost of 
construction of these two experimental 
submarines would not be more than 
$12,000,000 or $13,000,000 each, or a total 
of $25,000,000. 

Personally, I was under the impression 
that the Navy had sufficient unexpended 
funds that could easily be used for the 
additional cost that they claim these 
two submarines would cost. I could not 
understand why it is that after 2 years, 
when material costs have been reduced, 
it is necessary to spend $11,000,000 addi- 
tional on these two submarines, 

Is it possible that they have some new 
gadgets to install in these submarines. 
I feel that the men assigned to the haz- 
ardous duty in these vessels should have 
all comforts and safeguards provided for 
them, and they are entitled to them in 
order to insure adequate protection of 
both life and limb, but I do not feel the 
submarines should be equipped with the 
most expensive fittings. Of course, the 
Navy gentlemen claim there are new 
devices that they desire to use for the 
completion of the submarines. 

Iam not going to set myself above the 
experts in the Navy Department. In 
view of the fact that the chairman of 
the committee and especially the chair- 
man of the subcommittee and these 
Navy gentlemen felt that favorable con- 
sideration should be given to this bill for 
an increase of $11,000,000, we reported 
the rule. 

But once more I want to call attention 
to the fact that not only the Committee 
on Armed Services but other commit- 


tees should be more careful in reporting - 


bills that call for additional millions of 
dollars of appropriations. The country 
is commencing to complain, and my Re- 
publican friends, who criticize so con- 
tinuously that we appropriate large sums 
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of money and are spending more money 
than we should, are the very ones who 
advocate, urge, and vote for all these 
appropriations, and additional expendi- 
tures. 

However, I feel that the rule should 
be adopted. I feel that the bill will be 
passed. Of course, when it comes to 
spending money I know nearly all of the 
Republicans will vote for it. 

Before I conclude my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I am in honor bound to answer 
some statements that have been made 
by our extremely efficient, capable, sin- 
cere, honest, and hard-working majority 
leader, who kindly criticizes the Rules 
Committee for inaction and says that 
the House it way ahead of the Rules 
Committee. If the House is ahead on 
account of the failure of the Rules Com- 
mittee to report some of the bills, so is 
the country. Had we reported all the 
bills that have been recommended by 
some of the committees, an additional 
five or six billion dollars would have 
been appropriated, and in most in- 
stances I think unnecessarily. I do not 
only advocate economy, but I am trying 
to practice it. 

Of course, the Committee on Rules, as 
constituted, is not in accord on all mat- 
ters. Each and every member of that 
committee has his own ideas, beliefs, 
and viewpoints, and rightly so. Unfor- 
tunately, we cannot always agree on all- 
fours in reporting rules. Had the lead- 
ership given me one or two additional 
progressive members for my committee, 
my task would be easier and more co- 
operative action could be obtained. If 
such were the case we could have re- 
ported more of the bills that are pend- 
ing and which the President and the 
administration desires, 

I hope I will be able to report rules on 
some of the pending requests before the 
Committee on Rules sometime next week. 
Some of the pending requests for rules 
are: the Korea-aid bill—we have held 
several hearings on this measure. It is 
a bill that involves $150,000,000 and there 
are many outstanding Members who feel 
it is not justifiable to spend this money 
at the present time. 

The National Science Foundation bill 
is pending in committee. I know that the 
President and others are desirous of ob- 
taining a rule thereon and I am trying 
my best to comply with their requests, 
but I do not have the votes and I cannot 
club the membership into voting out a 
rule when they feel they want more time 
to study and consider same. 

Unfortunately, some gentlemen who 
were especially interested in the rivers 
and harbors bill insisted that a vote be 
taken on the granting of a rule notwith- 
standing that the hearings on this bill 
were not completed. Consequently, by a 
majority vote of the Committee on Rules, 
the motion to grant a rule was defeated. 
As long as I am a member of the Rules 
Committee and its chairman, I shall not 
deny any Member of the House his right 
to be heard, whether it be in favor of or 
in opposition to any bill. That was my 
position yesterday, that was my position 
the day before yesterday, and it shall 
continue to be my position. I am not 
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going to deny any Member the right to 
be heard before the Committee on Rules 
even if it takes a day or two longer. 
Sometimes I am obliged to call two or 
three meetings in 1 day. 

We also have the reforestation bill 
which calls for the expenditure of per- 
haps a million dollars plus. That has 
been delayed. There is a liquidation 
trust bill and a rehabilitation bill which 
we should act on favorably because it 
means $46,000,000 for the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Then there is the Engle mining bill 
which will cost perhaps three to four 
hundred million dollars. Personally, I 
feel that some bill to relieve these small 
independent miners in the West should 
receive consideratior. because the money 
appropriated will eventually come back 
to the Treasury of the United States 
and it would also result in our obtain- 
ing strategic materials such as copper, 
zinc, lead, and also one or two other im- 
portant minerals that we are obliged to 
import at higher prices than we could 
obtain them if these small mines were 
permitted to operate. If these mines do 
not obtain some aid from the Govern- 
ment, they will be obliged to close and 
by closing they will be ruined because 
the water will seep in and it will cause 
a tremendous loss to the small-mine 
owners, as well as to the country at 
large. 

Then we have a very important bill 
involving the State of California, which 
would permit the harnessing of the 
waters of the San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento Rivers. This will make available 
for farming 300,000 or 400,000 acres of 
land for the production of additional 
crops and at the same time it will save 
that section of the country from the 


-danger of a shortage of water. 


Iam extremely desirous that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means bring in the 
bill to amend the Social Security Act, 
and, of course, I know that many Mem- 
bers are anxiously waiting to vote for the 
minimum-wage bill. However, with re- 
spect to that bill, in view that a dis- 
charge resolution has been introduced 
and is in order, the bill is scheduled to 
be considered by the House on Monday, 
August 8. This consideration has been 
made possible under the rule which I in- 
troduced and which passed the House 
early in the session, providing that if the 
Committee on Rules did not act on a re- 
quest for a hearing within 21 calendar 
days, the chairman of the committee re- 
porting the bill would be privileged to 
call the bill up for consideration after 
the expiration of 21 days. However 
notwithstanding the statement of the 
majority leader who has inferred that 
we are delaying the House in legislating, 
I wish to say in justice to the Committee 
on Rules that it has reported this ses- 
sion, 82 rules making in order the con- 
sideration of various bills and 6 reso- 
lutions giving investigatory and sub- 
pena power to legislative committees of 
the House. This is a greater number of 
rules than has been reported by any pre- 
vious Committee on Rules in any one 
session of the House. 
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Consequently, I feel that the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is not exactly justifiable, although 
I know that he has the best interest of 
the membership at heart, notwithstand- 
ing what some of the gentlemen on the 
other side may say. He does desire that 
the House should as speedily as possible 
complete its business so that we may 
take recesses for 3 days at a time and at 
the same time that our action may en- 
courage the other body also to go to work 
instead of filibustering on important 
measures, that it may get busy and com- 
plete the legislative programs so that 
the Congress can adjourn as speedily as 
possible. 

Personally, as to adjournments over 
Fridays or over week ends, let me say 
that there may be a few Members from 
the East or nearby district, who desire 
to go home, but these are Members who 
are not afraid to go home. They go home 
and meet the people and find out the 
viewpoint of the people and learn what 
the people desire. That is the reason 
they go home, and at the same time, 
perhaps, to enjoy a little cooler weather 
than we are experiencing here. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I am sorry indeed 
that my very dear friend from Illinois 
manifests such a sensitive disposition. 
He knows, of course, the fond affection 
I have for him, and my remarks were not 
directed toward him, But then, again, 
his loyalty to the Committee on Rules 
comes to the surface. So we grant the 
gentleman our complete blessing and 
absolution for the defense. The fact re- 
mains, however, I may say to my dear 
friend, that we have no business for to- 
morrow. The fact remains that I had 
to put many bills on the calendar of 
suspensions for Monday, To most of 
them there is no objection except that in 
some instances they go beyond the 
$1,000,000 rule. But Iam doing so merely 
to try to get some action. I could have 
used Monday for other purposes. For 
instance, we could have begun consid- 
eration of the rivers and harbors bill, or 
the cotton quota bill, Korea bill, or some 
of these other bills. These bills should 
be brought to the floor of the House that 
the House may express its will upon them. 

There are three or four important bills 
that must come up. A lot of others can 
go over until next year. I think we 
should get through with these important 
bills. Then we can commence a series 
of 3-day recesses and it might, as the 
gentleman said, inspire quick action 
elsewhere to bring about an early ad- 
journment. All that I have in mind is 
the best interest of every Member of the 
House and of the other body, as a matter 
of fact, in trying to speed up this work. 
As far as I am concerned, I could stay 
here all year, but I recognize that the 
Members have worked hard and are en- 
titled to a vacation. I apologize to no- 
body in stating that we are entitled to a 
vacation, but there is certain legislation 
that must be considered, So the gentle- 
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man cannot answer the fact that we have 
no business. There is only one rule out 
of the Rules Committee outside of the 
one we are now considering and that is 
the one relating to parity prices on tung 
oil and honey. That will come up for 
consideration on Monday or Tuesday. I 
put that off so that we would have some 
sort of a program next week and in the 
hope the committee will report out some 
bills so that we can bring up real 
business. 

Mr. SABATH. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, I do not feel 
that I need any defense, for if he would 
search his heart I am certain the gentle- 
man would conclude that there is no 
man here more desirous of expediting 
the business of the House than I. This 
is the underlying reason for the creation 
and the existence of the Committee on 
Rules. Besides expediting legislation 
we withhold consideration of ill-advised 
and unnecessarily expensive legislation 
and appropriations. 

Personall;, I do not feel that I need 
any defense for my own actions, for as I 
said before, if I had a majority on the 
Rules Committee which is the policy 
committee of the House, I could have 
reported without any unnecessary delay, 
rules on legislation in which the Presi- 
dent and the administration is inter- 
ested. 

Notwithstanding the friendl: admoni- 
tion of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, the majority leader, and other gen- 
tleman from time to time, to the effect 
that the Rules Committee is not a leg- 
islative committee and is usurping a 
power not theirs, I wish to state were it 
not for the fact that we have some lop- 


sided committees who report bills in the 


interest of and affecting the local econ- 
omy of their own districts, States, or sec- 
tion and upon which they request rules 
for consideration, the Committee on 
Rules would not be obliged to withhold 
action on those bills which their com- 
mittees report which are in the interest 
of the entire country- 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman will 
recall, of course, that I had the great 
privilege of serving on the Committee 
on Rules. I have watched the operation 
of the Committee on Rules, and I would 
just like to say to the gentleman that 
from my standpoint I would not be too 
apologetic about the fact that every now 
and then the Committee on Rules does 
not report out rules on some of the bills 
that are brought there. I think that by 
reason of its action in that regard 
through the years the Committee on 
Rules has served the best interests of 
the Congress and the country. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; it was my pleas- 
ure to have served with the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] on the com- 
mittee of which I am chairman, and I 
thank the gentleman for his statement, 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack] states that he is here 
continuously. Sc am I. As a matter of 
fact, I have not been away for a single 
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day and with the exception of one eve- 
ning, I work nearly every evening, many 
times until 1 or 2 o’clock in the morning, 
going over bills and resolutions and re- 
ports so that I could inform the House 
from time to time of their contents. 
Nearly all of the Members are extremely 
busy. It is not like when I came to this 
House when we did not have anywhere 
near the amount of work that we have 
Low. Realizing that fact, I am trying to 
be of service to the membership of the 
House, to both sides, obtaining and giv- 
ing information that I can impart to the 
membership, preparing reports and 
arranging for the scheduling of hearings 
to the best of my ability. So, I am doing 
all I can. Unfortunately, my committee 
is so constituted, as I said before, that 
I cannot always get the votes for the bills 
that the administration desires or that 
some committee has reported. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr, CHURCH. I want to compliment 
the gentleman for the statement he has 
made. I want to compliment the gentle- 
man because I believe he is forthright; 
I believe he is saying what the people 
back home are demanding. I think he 
has shown excellent judgment. He has 
pointed out in one case an attempt to 
save $150,000,000. I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman on his forthrightness 
and his courage in this respect. 

Mr.SABATH. Ithank the gentleman. 

Now, let me say this to the majority 
leader and to the Members present, that 
there are different ways to bring up bills 
outside of going to the Committee on 
Rules. We have the Unanimous-Con- 
sent Calendar, we have suspension day, 
and above all we have Calendar Wednes- 
day. WhenIcame to the House 43 years 
ago Calendar Wednesday was the only 
day that a committee could bring up bills, 
whether the Speaker liked it or not. At 
that time Uncle Joe Cannon, who had the 
reputation of being the “czar of the 
House” and whom I respected for his 
great ability, though he was a Republi- 
can, from my personal observation I was 
satisfied he had perfect vision in the eve- 
nings, but who, during the day when the 
House was in session could only see out 
of his left eye—the Republican eye; he 
could never see the Democratic side, and 
no one could be recognized therefrom. 
But under the Calendar Wednesday rule 
which he tried to abolish but which we 
finally succeeded in saving, we have safe- 
guarded the Member’s interests and if 
we did not get unanimous consent, either 
then or today, every Wednesday the bills 
that were on the calendar that were not 
reported by the then reckless, indifferent, 
and useless Rules Committee, could be 
called up on Calendar Wednesday. As 
a matter of interest, the Rules Commit- 
tee in those days was composed of three 
members and was dominated and con- 
trolled by Uncle Joe Cannon, who was its 
chairman and Speaker of the House. 

In view of the statement made, I do 
not feel that I should be placed in the 
position that I, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, have not done my duty, I want 
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to assure you that I have done everything 
in my power to help the House to con- 
tinue to expedite legislation, as I said be- 
fore, and that has always been my posi- 
tion, and that the Committee on Rules 
should aid in every way to help bring 
about early consideration of legislation 
that the country demands and is entitled 
to. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. May I say to 
the gentleman, who is a Member of long 
standing and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, that I commend the 
good work of that committee and its 
chairman for its discernment and pro- 
tection of the people and the Congress 
from hasty and ill-considered legislation 
in its handling of the matters that have 
come before it. 

Mr. SABATH. I thank the gentleman, 
who was one of the Members who desired 
to present important evidence on the 
rivers and harbors and flood-control bill. 
I think the majority of the Members feel 
that I have tried to do my duty. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I, too, want to com- 
tliment the gentleman on his fine work 
as chairman of the Committee on Rules. 
May I point out that the gentleman 
does not exercise dictatorial control over 
the Committee on Rules on either side 
of the aisle, and that there have been 
differences of opinion on the Democratic 
side, when certain members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules teamed up with the 
Republicans to withhold certain legisla- 
tion from the floor. I see no reason for 
this great alarm because there has been, 
shall we say, a switch of tactics and the 
other group at this time sees fit to vote 
with our good friends the Republicans. 
What is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander. I know the gentlemar has 
no control over this situation, and I cer- 
tainly do not think he should be criti- 
cized for it. 

Mr.SABATH. I thank the gentleman. 
Of course I cannot blame some of the 
members on the other side, because fre- 
quently they come to my rescue and my 
aid, which I frequently need, and for 
which I am thankful. I want to express 
my appreciation for their cooperation 
from time to time, but I would hope that 
they would cooperate with me more fre- 
quently than they have. Of course, they 
have their own views, their own ideas, 
their own beliefs. I have tried for years 
to change their views to make them feel 
that the Democratic principles and poli- 
cies are the best for the Nation, but I 
have not been able to convince them all. 
I hope I will be able to convince a few 
more in the near future. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I surely 
do not want to get in between on the 
gentleman’s controversy, but I just want 
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the Recorp to show that in my tenure 
here the gentleman from Illinois has 
been one of the most fair-minded men in 
the House. I never have presented any- 
thing to his committee but what he has 
given me every cooperation. 

I know the gentleman is familiar with 
the greatest playground of America, 
northern Wisconsin, and I know he 
would like to come up into northern Wis- 
consin and spend a few days there. 

Mr. SABATH. I would be only too 
pleased to go to that land of milk and 
honey. They have plenty of milk there, 
in which the gentleman has always been 
interested, and, of course, others have 
some honey, so I can call it the land of 
milk and honey. Some people say “busi- 
ness before pleasure,” but my duties here 
come before the pleasure of availing my- 
self of the gentleman’s invitation. I am 
therefore obliged to deny myself this priv- 
ilege and pleasure of visiting the great 
State of Wisconsin, which borders on the 
great State of Illinois, but I shall do so 
sometime because I know the people of 
Wisconsin are good people. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. May I say to my 
good friend from Wisconsin that after 
iy E is considered his State comes 

t. 

I also wish to pay tribute to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules. I have 
been before his committee many times in 
the last 17 years, and have always ob- 
served that every Member is treated with 
uniform kindness and consideration. 

Mr. SABATH. I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan and others who have 
spoken so kindly of me and I wish to say 
further, that in my experience, the Mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee from the 
State of Michigan have always been ex- 
tremely fair, straightforward and con- 
scientious men, namely the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER], and the 
gentleman who preceded him, Mr. Carl 
Mapes. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me say 
that I appreciate sincerely all the re- 
marks made here today and I hope that 
I shall continue to maintain the con- 
fidence of you gentlemen as well as that 
of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I also want to compli- 
ment our young chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules for the excellent work 
he has done in that capacity. He is un- 
questionably one of the hardest working 
and one of the most faithful Members of 
the House. Inasmuch as he has ex- 
plained this resolution so thoroughly, I 
do not think we have to go into it any 
further. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, HAL- 
LEcK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. Bon- 
NER]. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States is now 
weighing his choice to fill the vacancy 
which exists on the Supreme Court. The 
judiciary branch of the Government has 
traditionally been considered to be be- 
yond the realm of politics. Until the ad- 
vent of the New Deal, Republican and 
Democratic Presidents alike had made a 
conscientious effort to maintain a politi- 
cal balance in their appointments to the 
Federal judiciary which would insure 
proper representation of all political 
views. I must, however, take note that 
since 1933 the trend has been toward 
placing the Federal judiciary on a spoils 
basis, a trend which has been deplored 
not only by the legal experts, students of 
jurisprudence, and lawyers, but by 

g people everywhere. Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman during their ten- 
ure have named 10 men to the Supreme 
Court; 9 of those 10 have been Demo- 
crats. President Truman provided the 
single exception when he named Justice 
Burton, a Republican. Of the last 189 
Federal judgeships, 182 of them have 
been Democrats, only 7 were Republi- 
cans. The Senate in its wisdom and in 
its response to the overwhelming demand 
by the American people, may have killed 
President Roosevelt's ill-famed court- 
packing bill in 1937, nevertheless the 
Federal courts have been packed steadily 
during the last 17 years, with the result 
that as of today the Federal judiciary is 
top-heavy with Democrats. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
to this House, and I will insert a table in 
the Recorn supporting my figures, that 
at no time in this century was the Court 
as unbalanced in favor of one political 
party as it is today. From 1900 until 
1909, there were seven Republicans and 
two Democrats on the Supreme Court, 
from 1910 to 1916, six Republicaas and 
three Democrats; from 1917 to 1921, five 
Republicans and four Democrats; from 
1922 to 1932, six Republicans and three 
Democrats; from 1933 to 1937, five Re- 
publicans and four Democrats; in 1938, 
four Republicans and five Democrats; in 
1939 to 1940, three Republicans and six 
Democrats; from 1941 to 1946, two Re- 
publicans and seven Democrats; and for 
the past 3 years, one Republican and 
eight Democrats. Thus, it can be seen 
that the historic proximate 6 to 3 ratio 
has been discarded by the last two oc- 
cupanis of the White House, 

Mr. Speaker, I urge upon President 
Truman, in the interests of maintaining 
the integrity of our basic institutions, 
and preserving proper political repre- 
sentation on them, that he name an out- 
standing Republican jurist to the Su- 
preme Court vecancy which now exists. 
To do less, would be an admission that 
the highest Court of the land is being 
turned into a political instrument in vio- 
lation of all fundamental principles of 
our great Republic and against the 
5 philosophy of equal justice 
for all. 
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Justices of the Supreme Court 1900-49 
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Year| Chief Justice 


i Lay WS David J. Brew- 
er (R). 


Associate Justices 


Henry B. Brown George Shiras, Horace Gray |John M. Harlan Rufus W. Peck- 
(R). Ir. (R). (R). (R). ham (R) 


W. 


Holmes (R). 
do 


Willis Van De- 
vanter (R). 1 


Horace H. Lur- 
tops (5). 


James C. Me- 
ca (D). 


Joseph Me- 


Kenna (R) 
do. 


Edward D. 
d 
do- 
— 40. 


Felix Frank- 
= (D). 


-| George Suther- 


land (R). 
do 


KARETA Car 
dozo (D) 
9 9 


William ©. 
e (D). 


H . — F. Stone 
(R). 


Addenda: In the following cases (as indicated by reference figures) there was a vacancy on the Court as of Jan, 1. kee the Justice (or Justices) appointed after Jan. 1 


was (were) named. These men were appointed on the dates noted below: ! Jan. 3. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SABATH, Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4007) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the con- 
struction of experimental submarines, 
and for other purposes,” approved May 
16, 1947. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4007, with Mr, 
Bonner in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 


? Mar. 18, Jan. 2. Feb. 5. 


By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is an ex- 
tremely important measure. It is not 
complicated. The facts are rather sim- 
ple and very understandable, and I think 
it is an extremely important bill. 

In 1946 this Congress passed an au- 
thorization bill under the terms of which 
we authorized the construction of 4,000 
tons of submarines at a cost not to ex- 
ceed $30,000,000. The Navy came back 
to our committee about 2 months ago and 
indicated that the $30,000,000 authorized 
for the construction of these two sub- 
marines would not be sufficient for that 
purpose and asked that the ceiling be 


Feb. 1 


taken off of the amount of authorization 
so that the submarines could proceed to 
construction. The committee decided 
not to take the limit off but to change 
the limit from $30,000,000 to $41,000,000 as 
the maximum amount to be authorized 
for the construction of these two experi- 
mental submarines. 

The reason for the change was twofold. 
According to the witnesses who appeared 
before the subcommittee, of which I am 
chairman, the increased cost is due to 
labor and material, and to the improve- 
ment in design. Those two features are 
the reasons for the increased cost. 

The Navy had no adequate basis on 
which to figure the cost of the subma- 
rines, other than the basis of what it 
cost to do this work in 1944 and 1945. 
That was the period when we did some 
submarine construction and we knew 
what it would cost. So when these two 
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experimental-type submarines, called 
prototype submarines, were considered, 
the estimate of cost was set on the basis 
of what it had cost in 1944 and 1945. 
That estimate would have given a cost of 
twelve or thirteen million dollars per 
submarine, and that would figure ap- 
proximately twenty-four or twenty-five 
million dollars. The committee origi- 
nally set a maximum of $30,000,000 as 
being the ultimate cost of the two sub- 
marines. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. REES. Does that mean that the 
cost of $30,000,000 in 1945 and 1946 has 
increased to $41,000,000 for the same 
general type of ship? 

Mr. BROOKS. No. It was due to 
two factors: The increased cost of labor 
and materials, and improvement in the 
design of the submarine since that time. 
I will go into that in detail. 

Since the end of the war we have come 
into possession of the secrets which were 
used by the Germans in the course of 
their submarine construction. We all 
know that Germany reached a high 
point in submarine construction. We 
now have available the secrets which 
they used in their submarine design and 
construction. In addition to that, our 
own laboratories have shown improve- 
ment in equipment and submarine de- 
sign. 

It is the purpose of this bill to permit 
the construction of experimental types 
of submarines of the most modern de- 
sign. Asa result of it, the hull has to be 
changed; the type of equipment placed 
in the submzrine is improved, the idea 
being improvement for increased depth 
and increased speeds of the submarines. 

All of those things together indicate 
clearly that there is an increased cost 
in the building of this type of submarine. 

Now you say, why could that not have 
been anticipated? The reason is this, 
that these are submarines of experi- 
mental type. If they were standard 
types of ships, you might estimate the 
cost fairly accurately, but when you are 
building something which is experimen- 
tal in nature, it is almost impossible to 
estimate the cost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS] 
has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. COX. As I recall, at the hearing 
yesterday one of the experts before the 
Committee on Rules on the gentleman’s 
application for a rule made the state- 
ment that the engines used in the pres- 
ent-day experimental submarines cost 
300 percent more than the engines that 
were used in the conventional type of 
submarine in the Second World War. 

Mr. BROOKS. That statement is cor- 
rect; and I thank the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] for re- 
peating it here. These two submarines 
are fashioned after the schnorkel-type 
submarine made famous by the Germans, 
and the design is very much changed 
from the standard type of submarine 
which we used in the Second World War. 

Let me say in conclusion that we need 
these submarines in our Navy. I believe 
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that aircraft development and subma- 
rine development are fundamental to our 
defense. The keels of these submarines 
have been laid, one at Portsmouth, N. H., 
and the other at the Electric Boat Co. in 
Connecticut. The work is going to be 
retarded if we do not now authorize this 
increased amount, and I think it would 
be little short of folly for us to abandon 
our effort to go ahead with improved 
types of submarines so that we can meet 
the perils of the future which we can all 
see in the program of the Soviets in de- 
veloping submarine warfare. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana yields back 3 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may require. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I can think of nothing that 
is more important in these modern days 
of technical development than the work 
that is being done in the matter of under- 
sea craft. It is important that these 
vital research projects continue. This 
bill comes to you not only with the 
unanimous report from the subcommit- 
tee, but likewise from the full Committee 
on the Armed Services. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no requests for 
time on this side. 

I hope the bill will be speedily en- 
acted. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not take much of the time of the Com- 
mittee on this bill in the matter of these 
two ships. I should like to call your at- 
tention to the fact that the subcommittee 
held hearings on the bill and reported 
it out expeditiously because we knew it 
would be national suicide for us not to 
continue expeditiously the construction 
of this type of warcraft. There is no 
type of warcraft in the world today to 
compare with the new type of submarine. 
We know that the Germans had the 
schnorkel type submarine, but we have 
made an improvement on that. 

The ordnance alone on these ships costs 
over $16,000,000. These things are highly 
secret, highly necessary to our defense, 
and highly necessary to our national 
existence. I know the Committee will 
pass this bill without one dissenting vote. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. I ask that 
the bill be read for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of May 
16, 1947 (61 Stat. 96), is hereby amended 
by deleting the following: “: Provided, That 
the cost of the vessels, the construction of 
which is authorized by this act, shall not 


exceed $30,000,000.” and substituting in lieu 
thereof a period.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out the words “de- 
leting the following” and insert in lieu 
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thereof the words “amending the proviso to 
read as follows.” 

Page 1, lines 6 and 7, strike out all after 
the word “exceed” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 841,000,000.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bonner, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4007) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction of 
experimental submarines, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 16, 1947, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 300 re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Armed Services may have until 
Friday midnight to file a conference re- 
port on the bill H. R. 5632. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. YATES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include extraneous material. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, instead of speaking for 5 min- 
utes this afternoon, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may address the House for 
5 minutes on Monday next after dispo- 
sition of matters on the Speaker’s desk 
and at the conclusion of any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. PHILLIPS] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

TH™ REPUBLIC OF MEXICO SHOULD PAY 
THIS SMALL BILL 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, you will recall that I suggested, 
Tuesday afternoon of this week, when I 
asked that this special order be reset for 
today, that I wished to discuss a matter 
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which was rather small in itself, but 
which involved a larger principle. You 
will agree, as I said then, that when you 
or I, or any other citizen of the United 
States, goes to his bank to ask for a loan, 
one of the factors which the lending 
agency will take into consideration will 
be his previous record of paying his 
debts. 

I have been convinced also, over the 
years, that small items often contribute 
to the success or failure of what seem to 
be larger events. The small item I will 
discuss this afternoon involves the Re- 
public of Mexico, our neighbor to the 
south, and a debt owed a well-known 
citizen of my district. I have no desire 
to create an international incident; in 
fact, Mr. Speaker, my desire is to prevent 
an international incident. I think that 
will be obvious as I discuss the subject. 

On November 22, 1930, whicH you will 
observe, Mr. Speaker, was 18 years and 
8 months ago, the Hulse-Anderson Trac- 
tor and Equipment Co., of El Centro, 
Calif., confirmed by letter-—a photostat 
of which I have in my hand—a contract 
with the state of Baja California, for 1 
Caterpillar 60 tractor, and 2 Caterpillar 
30 tractors. These tractors were new, 
the latest model, and in first-class con- 
dition when delivered. There are other 
details of the contract which are not im- 
portant at the moment; for example, a 
stipulation that the seller was to provide 
an instructor for a reasonable length of 
time, to instruct the representatives of 
the buyer in the care and operation of 
the equipment. 

The Governor of Baja California at 
the time was General Arturo Bernal, 
His signature, approving the contract, 
is on the letter which represented the 
contract instrument, and there is also a 
notation that the contract number was 
343. The toval price of the equipment, 
according to the contract, was to be 
$9,640, 

The next item that I submit is a state- 
ment dated December 31, 1937, which you 
will observe is 7 years later, showing the 
accounting to that date. Two payments 
amounting to $4,500 had been received 
against the contract price, but the bal- 
ance at that time, plus interest, plus a 
supplementary account for parts pur- 
chased during the intervening 7 years, 
left a balance still due, on December 31, 
1937, of $8,262.42. 

No further payment has been made on 
the account. ` 

This is not a disputed account. The 
original contract bears the signature of 
the Governor of Baja California, General 
Bernal. Payments made against the 
contract confirm the debt. In order to 
assure myself that there was no dispute 
regarding the debt, I asked State Senator 
Ben Hulse, one of the parties to the con- 
tract, as recently as June of this year, 
to write a letter to the American consul 
at Mexicali, and ask him again to take 
up the matter with the present Governor 
of Baja California for a statement re- 
garding the debt. I submit, as one item 
of the material for my file, a letter dated 
June 24, 1949, f. om Mr. George H. Zentz, 
the American vice consul at Mexicali, 
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end from that letter I now quote the 
following: 

Since the administration of Bernal, there 
have been six other Governors, who appar- 
ently have been totally disinterested in the 
Government’s obligation to you. Lic. 
Castro— : 


I interrupt to explain that this indi- 
cates Licenciado Elias Castro, Lieutenant 
Governor of the Northern Territory of 
Baja California, with whom Mr. Zentz 
talked, in the absence of Governor Gon- 
zale— 

Lic. Castro stated that the present Terri- 
torial Government recognizes this obligation 
and it is their hope and intention to pay off 
this indebtedness along with certain other 
commitments made by Bernal, but when they 
will be able to meet with it is still prob- 
lematical. 


Under the Constitution of Mexico, the 
governor of a state or territory, is ap- 
pointed by the President of the Republic, 
and is responsible to him. The debt of a 
state is not necessarily the debt of the 
Republic, but there is an obligation 
placed upon the Republic, to see that 
the debt of a state, owed to an individual 
of another nation, is not permitted to 
drag for 18 years. You can visualize a 
similar siuation, under which a citizen 
of, shall we say, France, sold farm equip- 
ment to the State of California, or any 
other State, and the State, after making 
payment for several years, simply dis- 
continued further payments. The mat- 
ter would immediately be presented by 
the Ambassador of France, to the State 
Department, and from there to the Gov- 
ernor of California, and every effort 
would be made to see that a just and 
acknowledeged debt was paid promptly. 
This would be particularly true if the debt 
were as small as is the debt I am now 
talking about. All parties concerned 
would realize that a small incident of 
this kind could develop itself, if left un- 
checked, into an incident of larger pro- 
portions, to the great embarrassment of 
the two countries involved. That is the 
situation we face here. 

I may say, Mr. Speaker, that I have 
a great deal of material here regarding 
this case. I have no desire to burden 
the Record with it. The debt was orig- 
inally incurred in an ordinary business 
transaction between the governor of Baja 
California and the agent in the area for 
the Caterpillar Tractor Co. I wish to 
pass on to more recent incidents in the 
situation. 

When I came back to the Eighty-first 
session, I brought the file back with me, 
and I decided that perhaps the best way 
to bring the matter to a conclusion would 
be to suggest to the Chairman of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington that 
an informal, and entirely friendly, ques- 
tion should be raised with the represent- 
atives of the Republic of Mexico, in con- 
nection with any loans which might be 
requested of that bank. I wrote a letter 
outlining the situation. Actually, I never 
mailed that letter, nor did I mail copies 
of it, as I intended, to the chairman of 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, which handles the ap- 
propriations for the Export-Import Bank, 
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nor to the chairman of the subcommittee 
which has the appropriation for the 
State Department. The reason I did not 
mail the letter, nor other letters on the 
subject that I had written, including 
letters to the State Department, was a 
suggestion which seemed to me to keep 
this out of the field of possible interna- 
tional complications. A friend of mine, 
Mr. W. G. Herron, was in my office at 
the time I was dictating the letters, and 
I discovered that he knew personally the 
present Ambassador of Mexico to Wash- 
ington, Senor de la Colina. I may add 
that we in California have a very high 
regard for the present Ambassador, Se- 
fior de la Colina, who at one time was 
the consul general for Mexico on the 
west coast, and who went through some 
of the troubled days of the depression 
with us. None of us in the California 
delegation would want to do anything to 
embarrass him. Mr. Herron asked me at 
that time if I would be willing to with- 
hold the letters and let him talk the 
matter over personally with the ambas- 
sador. I was not only glad to do that, 
but suggested that he actually consider 
himself a representative of Senator Hulse 
in the transaction, so as to make it less 
formal than it would be if a Member of 
the Congress of the United States were 
involved. I can only add that apparently 
Ambassador de la Colina has made every 
possible effort to get the debt paid, but 
that, as of this moment, it still remains 
unpaid. 

The relations between the United 
States and the Republic of Mexico, in my 
part of the world, have always been very 
friendly. If you will picture a small 
community with the international line 
running through the middle of it, on one 
side the United States, on the other side 
Mexico, with people passing back and 
forth through the gates with a minimum 
of inconvenience and control, then you 
will get something of the picture of the 
life we lead there. We have a high re- 
gard for the Mexican people, and I think 
those who live south of the border have 
that same regard for us. 

Our friends who live on the Canadian 
side of the northern line make a great 
deal of the fact that there is no fence 
between the United States and Canada. 
I may say that although technically 
there is a fe.ce between Mexico and the 
United States at certain border points, 
in fact there is no fence, as it has long 
since been punched full of holes and 
rotted away. The Immigration Service 
has been helpful in persuading the State 
Department to start to rebuild that small 
section of the fence between Mexicali 
and Calexico, for a distance of about 4 
miles, which lies in the actual city 
boundaries, but all along the border, out- 
side of the immediate city transfer 
points, there is in effect no fence. We 
have never thought we needed one. 

I am firmly convinced that a borrower, 
coming to a lending agency and asking 
for a loan, should have a record of paying 
not only big debts, but small debts. Iam 
equally of the opinion that a debtor is 
entitled to a chance to clear a record, 
which may be questioned, particularly in 
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some small item, and I have a firm feel- 
ing that in all probability the only reason 
this debt has not, been paid is that it has 
not yet come somehow to the attention 
of the proper authority in the Republic 
of Mexico who will see that it is paid, and 
at once. 

The point I am making is that our 
relations have always been excellent, and 
I do not want anything to disturb that 
relationship. 

I have observed over many years of 
experience that little things like this have 
a habit of growing into very big things, 
so I take this rather formal way of calling 
the attention of the State Department, 
the necessary agencies of this Govern- 
ment, the Ambassador of this country to 
Mexico, and the Ambassador of Mexico 
in this country, to the fact that I believe 
it is now time for them to see that a 
small debt is wiped out, that the good 
relations may be continued, and that 
the good credit of the Republic of Mexico 
may not be in any way clouded. For that 
reason I have brought the matter in this 
way before you and before the Congress 
of the United States. 


DISCRIMINATION IN THE BUREAU OF 
ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have here a copy of a newspaper, the 
Pittsburgh Courier, which shows on page 
2 a picture of a group of people walking 
in front of the White House. It is a 
Picket line. I understand that this 
picket line has been in front of the White 
House for the past 2 weeks. The-pickets 
are in the main Negroes. There are 
signs asking President Truman to take 
Jim Crow off the American dollar and 
enforce FEPC at the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Upon an inquiry, I learned that the 
reason for this picket line was a most 
basic one. I learned that some 1,800 
women, the vast majority of whom are 
Negroes, are being denied permanent em- 
ployment in the jobs that they now hold 
in this agency because of arbitrary ap- 
plication of the war-service regulations. 
Many of these women have been em- 
ployed in these jobs for as long as 7 or 
8 years. I learned that these women 
are picketing the White House because 
they have been denied the same treat- 
ment that has been accorded a group of 
white workers, the plate printers in the 
same agency, who secured their perma- 
nent status simply by filling out a form 
for the Civil Service Commission. In 
other words, they are picketing the White 
House against racial discrimination. 
Moreover, I learned that the agency has 
stated that beginning on August 1 it will 
start its lay-offs and continue at the rate 
of 50 dismissals every 2 weeks until the 
task has been accomplished. They are 
to be replaced with new, untrained work- 
ers at great expense to the American 
taxpayer. 
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I have heard for many years of the 
vast discrimination and Jim Crow in 
this agency. I understand that the 
agency’s treatment of its Negro veterans 
of World War II is a shame and a dis- 
grace to this Nation. I learned that 
even among the women being dismissed 
that one of them is the widow of a vet- 
eran killed in combat in the European 
theater. These workers have taken their 
problems to every level of Government 
with the hope of settlement but they 
have only been met with evasion and 
denials. It is conceivable, therefore, 
that they would, as a last resort, utilize 
their legal right as citizens of the United 
States to seek redress of their grievances 
from their Government by the peaceful 
method of picketing. What is incon- 
ceivable to me is that as this newspaper 
story states that inquiries by the press at 
the White House brought forth state- 
ments of no comments either on the 
picket line or on the situation. What is 
also inconceivable is that the Secretary 
of Treasury, shortly before his trip to 
Europe, hastily called a press confer- 
ence and issued blanket denials that 
these workers had any grievances. 
Ironically one of the Secretary's own 
aides refuted this denial to the press that 
same day. 

We have heard a lot of talk from the 
President of the United States and from 
both major parties about the question of 
civil rights. The time has now passed 
when statements about civil rights are 
sufficient. The time is here for action 
and not words. The best place to begin 
the application of civil rights for this 
administration would be among its own 
employees. The Government must set 
the example for private industry and all 
other sections of the Nation insofar as 
fair-employment practice is concerned. 
Iam, therefore, introducing Mr. Speaker, 
a resolution calling for an investigation 
of the situation at the Bureau of En- 
graving, including the dismissal of these 
hundreds of women, at this time by Con- 
gress. Deeds, not words, will convince 
the people of this Nation that this Gov- 
ernment means business about the con- 
stitutional rights of all its citizens for 
equality of employment and the other 
civil rights. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
YATES). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HOLIFIELD] is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 


PROGRESS IN GOVERNMENT REORGANI- 
ZATION DURING THE EIGHTY-FIRST 
CONGRESS 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Gov- 
ernment reorganization has become a 
watchword of the American people. 
They want Uncle Sam to put his house 
in order. The Federal Government is 
said to be the biggest enterprise on the 
face of the earth. As stockholders in 
that enterprise our citizens demand that 
modern techniques of management be 
applied for efficient and economical op- 
eration. This is a common-sense de- 
mand. It stems not from a desire to see 
essential services of Government re- 
duced, but from a recognition that the 
vast, complicated, and unwieldy struc- 
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ture of Government must be overhauled 
to permit the better performance of these 
services. 

President Truman and the Congress 
are alert to the need for carrying on the 
public business with greater efficiency 
and economy. As chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Executive and Legislative 
Reorganization of the House Expendi- 
tures Committee, I am pleased to report, 
Mr. Speaker, that substantial progress 
has been and is being made during the 
present session of the Congress in reor- 
ganizing the executive branch of the 
Federal Government. Four enabling 
statutes have been passed which permit 
the President and several of the execu- 
tive departments and agencies to pro- 
ceed with necessary changes in organi- 
zation and other important legislation 
is pending. Eight reorganization plans 
have been submitted by the President to 
take effect within 60 days of submission, 
if not disapproved by either House of 
Congress. 

The job of reorganization cannot be 
done overnight. We are dealing for the 
most part with departments and agencies 
that have grown through many years 
andin many directions. Some date back 
to the early days of the Government. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I would like to ask 
the gentleman why, when it says in the 
reorganization plan that the Congress 
should adjourn on the 31st of July, and 
when as a matter of fact it is mandatory, 
because the word “shall” is used—why 
is that not done, if this is such a good 
proposition? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I understand the 
gentleman’s question. He is referring to 
the Reorganization Act of 1946 which 
was a reorganization of the Congress of 
the United States. I am referring to 
the Executive Reorganization Act, which 
is a different act entirely. I prefer not 
to confuse that with my remarks at the 
present, 

Others have grown up in response to 
some particular need of the times. All 
must be examined now and regrouped by 
major purpose or activity into workable 
departments which the President can 
adequately supervise. Wherever possi- 
ble, duplicating, overlapping, and other- 
wise unnecessary parts of the govern- 
mental structure must be eliminated. 
Within and among many departments, 
lines of authority must be redrawn and 
clearly defined in accord with up-to-date 
concepts of administration. 

In the course of this vast undertaking, 
numerous studies must be made to in- 
sure that basic changes in the structure 
of government are solidly grounded and 
capable of meeting present and future 
needs. Here the work of the Hoover 
Commission is immensely helpful. Its 
factual findings and recommendations 
serve to guide both the President and 
the Congress in effecting major reor- 
ganizations in government. Not the 
least of its contributions has been to 
stimulate a greater public interest in 
public administration. 

However, the reports of the Hoover 
Commission are only the beginning of 
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this reorganization job. In certain im- 
portant matters the Commission re- 
frained from making recommendations. 
Sometimes the members of the Commis- 
sion could not agree among themselves 
or with the findings of the task forces 
that were set up to make specialized 
studies, The Commission has ended its 
work and wound up its affairs. Final re- 
sponsibility as to the wisdom or the 
feasibility of specific reorganizations lies 
with the President and the Congress. 
Accordingly, it is necessary to examine 
the Hoover Commission reports and 
studies with a fine-tooth comb, and to 
supplement or revise them where sound 
policy dictates. 

Considering first the legislative side 
of reoganization progress, the four re- 
organization statutes, in order of their 
enactment, are the following: 

First. Public Law 73, enacted May 26, 
which strengthens the staff of the Secre- 
tary of State and prepares the way for 
integration of the Foreign Service and 
other personnel of the State Depart- 
ment. 

Second. Public Law 36, enacted June 
2, which provides for an Under Secretary 
of Defense. This is a first step in better 


organization of the armed forces. As 


the Members well know, additional leg- 
islation creating a Department of De- 
fense and proposing major changes in 
the conduct of the National Military Es- 
tablishment has been passed in different 
form by each House. To overcome this 
impasse and present an alternative, 
President Truman has submitted a reor- 
ganization plan on the military, but leg- 
islative action is more appropriate. I 
hope we can proceed quickly to a satis- 
factory fulfillment of this urgent legis- 
lative task on the military side. In terms 
of dollar savings, military unification is 
a large part of the reorganization job. 
Considering that the armed services now 
spend about $15,000,000,000 annually, or 
one-third of the Federal budget, esti- 
mated savings of one and one-half billion 
dollars a year can be reasonably ex- 
pected in this field. 

Third. Public Law 109, enacted June 
20, which directs the President to pre- 
pare and transmit to Congress reorgani- 
zation plans by which agencies may be 
regrouped, coordinated, consolidated, or 
otherwise altered—with certain limita- 
tions—to promote economical and effi- 
cient operation. This law, titled the 
“Reorganization Act of 1949“ is the basic 
enabling legislation. It permits the ex- 
ercise of Presidential initiative in reor- 
ganization activities. Plans may be sub- 
mitted by the President up to April 1, 
1953, and each such plan will have the 
effect of law after 60 days, unless a con- 
stitutional majority in either House of 
Congress disapproves. Counting all the 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission equally, it has been estimated 
that about 25 percent of the whole reor- 
ganization program can be put into effect 
through Executive action provided for in 
this law. 

Fourth. Public Law 152, enacted June 
30, which establishes in the executive 
branch an agency called the General 
Services Administration. This law. 
known as the “Federal Property and Ad- 
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ministrative Services Act of 1949” deals 
with the so-called housekeeping func- 
tions of the Federal Government. The 
purchase, storage, and disposal of prop- 
erty, the keeping of records, the manage- 
ment of buildings, and other internal 
services are brought together under one 
roof. The new agency takes in the War 
Assets Administration, the Federal Works 
Agency, the Bureau of Federal Supply— 
from the Treasury—the Office of Con- 
tract Settlement—also from the Treas- 
ury—and the National Archives. Some 
27,000 employees are involved in this 
transfer. The Citizens Committee on 
the Hoover Report refers to this move as 
“one of the largest consolidations in 
Government history.” 

I am very proud to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that the law creating the General Serv- 
ices Administration represents careful 
study and intensive work on the part of 
our Subcommittee on Executive and Leg- 
islative Reorganization. Here is created 
the legislative framework for changes 
that will effect large economies in the 
Government's housekeeping activities. 
It has been estimated that in supply ac- 
tivities alone $250,000,000 can be saved 
by proper integration. The huge inven- 
tory of Federal supplies in warehouses 
and storage points, value at more than 
827,000,000, 000, possibly can be reduced 
by $3,000,000,000. Although such esti- 
mates always can be debated, it is clear 
that Uncle Sam as a buyer, user, mover, 
and seller of goods valued in the billions, 
should go about his daily business far 
more efficiently than is now the case. In 
such fields as records and traffic man- 
agement, now within the General Sery- 
ices Administration, further substantive 
legislation to amplify the basic statute 
will be necessary. to insure the maximum 
benefits of reorganization in housekeep- 
ing services, and such legislation is now 
in course of preparation by our subcom- 
mittee. 

Promptly upon signing the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1949, President Truman 
submitted to the Congress—June 20— 
seven reorganization plans. The eighth 
plan was submitted July 18. 

Reorganization Plan No, 1 creates a 
new Department of Welfare and absorbs 
the functions and programs of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

Reorganization Plan No. 2 transfers 
to the Department of Labor the Bureau 
of Employment Security and related 
services, now in the Federal Security 
Agency, and the functions of the Veter- 
ans’ Placement Service Board. 

Reorganization Plan No. 3 transfers 
to the Postmaster General the functions 
of all subordinate officers and agencies 
of the Post Office Department and au- 
thorizes him to delegate appropriate 
functions to subordinate officers. 

Reorganization Plan No. 4 transfers 
the National Security Council and the 
National Security Resources Board to 
the Executive Office of the President. 

Reorganization Plan No. 5 provides for 
unified direction by the Chairman of the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
of the executive affairs of the Com- 
mission. 

Reorganization Plan No. 6 makes the 
Chairman of the United States Mari- 
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time Commission the executive and ad- 
ministrative officer of the Commission 
and vests in him responsibility for the 
appointment of its personnel and the su- 
pervision and direction of their activi- 
ties. 

Reorganization Plan No. 7 transfers 
the Public Roads Administration to the 
Department of Commerce. 

Reorganization Plan No. 8 constitutes 
the National Military Establishment an 
executive Department of Defense and 
vests in the Secretary of Defense direc- 
tion, authority, and control over the 
Department, 

It will be noted that the reorganization 
plans submitted by the President and the 
legislation enacted or pending in the 
Congress during 1949 have had two ma- 
jor objectives. These are: 

First. Improvement in the general 
management of the executive branch. 

Second. Improvement of the organi- 
zational arrangements for the achieve- 
ment of particular purposes or programs 
of the Government. 

Thus, in the category of changes de- 
signed to strengthen general manage- 
ment are Reorganization Plan No. 4 for 
the transfer of the National Security 
Council and the National Security Re- 
sources Board to the Executive Office, 
and Reorganization Plan No. 5 for the 
internal organization of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. The Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act effects 
a major statutory reorganization in line 
with the first objective, for it streamlines 
property administration in the Govern- 
ment and establishes for the first time a 
General Services Administration charged 
with various housekeeping functions. 

With regard to particular purposes and 
programs, Reorganization Plan No. 1 will 
achieve a long-approved objective by 
converting the Federal Security Agency 
into a Department of Welfare, and Re- 
organization Plan No. 3 will substan- 
tially improve the internal organization 
of the Post Office Department. Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 will take the first 
step in the direction of strengthening 
the Department of Labor. 

Of considerable significance is Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 6, designed to 
strengthen the office of the Chairman of 
the United States Maritime Commission. 
This agency is by far the largest of those 
eommonly designated as regulatory com- 
missions, and the plan providing for its 
reorganization is a major step toward 
establishing a framework for efficient 
internal administration in the conduct 
of the Government’s merchant marine 
and shipping responsibilities. 

On the legislative side we have the act 
strengthening the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State and providing him with ad- 
ditional top-level assistance in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs. 

Proposed amendments to the National 
Seeurity Act, including the changes con- 
tained in Reorganization Plan No. 8 
would improve the capacity of the Sec- 
retary of Defense to carry out his respon- 
sibility for the direction of the military 
departments. The amendments would 
have the effect of establishing a Depart- 
ment of Defense in place of the existing 
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confederated National Military Estab- 
lishment. 

In addition, legislation strengthening 
the authority of the Postmaster General 
and providing for the more flexible ad- 
ministration of the Post Office Depart- 
ment has been recommended by the 
President and is now under consideration 
by the Congress. 

The reorganization plans and legisla- 
tion which I have mentioned constitute 
but a partial summary of the reorganiza- 
‘tion activity launched during 1949. 
They do indicate, however, the major 
directions in which progress is being 
made. If the reorganization plans are 
allowed to become effective, and if the 
pending legislation relating to the Na- 
tional Military Establishment and Post 
Office Department is enacted, the 
achievements in better management of 
the Government will be a source of grati- 
fication to executive officials, Members 
of Congress, and the public. Neverthe- 
less, certain major areas touched upon 
by the Hoover Commission in its reports 
will remain for further consideration and 
appropriate action. The principal prob- 
lem areas toward which attention may 
well be directed in future months are 
five in number: 

First. Integration of transportation 
agencies. 

Second. Assignment of responsibility 
for public works planning and construc- 
tion, 

Third. Integration of natural 
sources activities. 

Fourth. Disposition of lending and 
finance functions. 

Fifth. Organization of the medical ac- 
tivities of the Government. 

The only reorganization action now 
pending which relates to any of the pre- 
ceding five problem areas is Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 7 which will transfer the 
Bureau of Public Roads to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Further action 
must be based on the most careful pre- 
paratory investigation and planning. 
Fundamental reorganizations in these 
fields affect many agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

It is difficult to estimate the econo- 
mies which will result from the reorgan- 
ization legislation and plans which can 
become efiective during this year. As 
the President has pointed out, the enact- 
ment of a law or the approval of a re- 
organization plan does not of itself pro- 
duce efficiency or reduce expenditures, 
However, the ground work is laid for im- 
proved administration which over a pe- 
riod of time may lead to substantial 
economies. How large those savings 
eventually will prove to be will become 
evident only after the new organiza- 
tional arrangements have been in ex- 
istence for a considerable period of time. 

The Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch recognized that 
the precise magnitude of savings to be 
derived from changes in administration 
cannot easily be determined in advance. 
Very rarely, therefore, did the Commis- 
sion in its official reports attempt to set 
forth in dollars and cents the economies 
expected to result from proposed reor- 
ganizations. Mr. Hoover has, however, 
occasionally referred to specific savings 
which task forces of the Commission 
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estimated as likely to follow certain rec- 
commended changes. He has stated 
that a minimum of $3,000,000,000 per 
year could be saved if the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion were put into effect. Reorganiza- 
tions believed to contribute most of the 
attainment of this $3,000,000,000 in sav- 
ings are summarized as follows: 
Reorganization of the Na- 

tional Military Establish- 


C $1, 500, 000, 000 
Revamping of Federal per- 


sonnel policies 600, 000, 000 
Reorganization of supply 

BOFrVvices.. 4% 250, 000, 000 
Reorganization of the Post 

Office Department 300, 000, 000. 
Improved records manage- 

CTT ee 16, 000, 000 
Reorganization of the Agri- 

culture Department 44, 000, 000 


2, 710, 000, 000 


The $290,000,000 of additional savings 
included in the $3,000,000,000 estimate 
presumably are to result from reorgani- 
zations of other aspects of the business 
of the Federal Government. 

It is of particular interest to note that 
legislation already passed or pending and 
reorganization plans now before Congress 
deal with every one of the six major 
savings areas listed above except the 
Department of Agriculture. This does 
not mean, of course, that the 1949 re- 
organization program will lead to cover 
two and one-half billions in economies. 
It does, however, indicate that attention 
is being directed to those areas in which 
observers have concluded that major 
savings can be attained. 

In a fundamental sense, the task of 
achieving efficient and responsible ad- 
ministration in an organization as com- 
plex as the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government is never ending. 
Changes in the domestic economic situa- 
tion, in our relations with foreign powers, 
and in the demands made by the people 
upon their Government may render 
obsolete organizational patterns well 
adapted to the needs of an earlier day. 
Reorganization, therefore, is not simply 
a task for 1949 or for 1950. It is a task 
toward which the President and Congress 
must unceasingly devote their attention. 
If both the legislative and executive 
branches possess the authority and pro- 
cedures necessary for the swift but or- 
derly adaptation of organizational ar- 
rangements to changed conditions, and 
if they are constantly alert to deficiencies 
as they appear, it will be possible to 
assure that high quality of administra- 
tion which the Nation must have. Both 
the program of the administration and 
the actions of Congress during 1949 give 
encouraging evidence that the need for 
constant attention to the organization of 
the executive branch is fully understood. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that the Mem- 
bers may have further information on 
the background and objectives of the 
eight reorganization plans submitted to 
Congress by the President, I have pre- 
pared individual statements on these 
plans, 

Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that these statements be included with 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 
(The statements referred to are as 
follows:) 
REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1949 


The purpose of this plan is to establish 
a Department of Welfare which will take its 
place among the principal executive depart- 
ments, performing the functions and con- 
ducting the programs now administered by 
the Federal Security Agency. 

The affairs of the department are to be 
administered by a Secretary of Welfare, ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Provision also 
is made for one Under Secretary and three 
Assistant Secretaries to be appointed by the 
President subject to Senate confirmation. 

To fix responsibility and clarify lines of 
authority, all functions of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency are vested in the Secretary of 
Welfare, who may delegate appropriate au- 
thority to any officer, employee, or to any 
bureau or other organizational unit of the 
department. 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 accords basically 
with the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tion that a new executive department be 
created to administer education and welfare 
activities, and conforms to the Commission's 
general policy of placing full legal authority 
and responsibility in the head of the de- 
partment. 

It should be noted that this plan culmi- 
nates a long history of effort and activity 
looking to the establishment of a depart- 
ment of welfare. For a quarter century Pres- 
idents, special commissions, and students of 
government have made specific recommen- 
dations to that effect. President Harding 
proposed the establishment of a welfare de- 
partment in a message to Congress early in 
1923. Similar recommendations were made 
about that time by the Joint (Congressional) 
Committee on Reorganization of Government 
Departments and by William F. Willoughby, 
rector of the Institute for Government Re- 
search (now the Brookings Institution). 

In 1932 reorganization orders submitted to 
Congress by President Hoover proposed the 
grouping of education, health, and welfare 
activities in one of the existing departments. 

In 1937 both the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management and the Brook- 
ings Institution in its report for the Senate 
Select Committee To Investigate the Execu- 
tive Agencies of the Government (Byrd com- 
mittee) recommended the creation of a de- 
partment of welfare to administer these ac- 
tivities. President Roosevelt had the same 
recommendation in a message to Congress on 
January 12, 1937, and Senator Robinson in- 
troduced a reorganization bill including a 
provision for a department of welfare. 

In 1939 Reorganization Plan No. 1 submit- 
ted to the Congress by President Roosevelt 
provided the nucleus for a department of 
welfare by bringing together in the Federal 
Security Agency the previously scattered 
agencies in charge of welfare activities. The 
Director of the Budget has recently pointed 
out that a department of welfare undoubt- 
edly would have been created at that time 
had not the Reorganization Act of 1939 spe- 
cifically forbidden the creation of executive 
departments by reorganization plan. 

In 1945 the Joint Committee on the Organ- 
ization of Congress proposed the establish- 
ment of a department of social welfare as a 
means of improving and coordinating re- 
lationships between the executive and legis- 
lative branches. The following year Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 2 submitted to the Con- 
gress by President Truman transferred addi- 
tional welfare activities to the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. 
= The Director of the Budget has noted that 
-of eight comprehensive plans for the reorgan- 
ization of the executive branch developed by 
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responsible officials aid agencies within the 
last 30 years, six have concentrated the func- 
tions as to education, health and welfare in 
a single department—five of them in a new 
department devoted exclusively to these ac- 
tivities—and the other two plans have pro- 
vided for a new department in charge of 
the greater part of these functions. 

According to the Director of the Budget: 
“It has long been recognized that in prac- 
tice the Federal Security Agency is a depart- 
ment in virtually all respects except in name 
and official status, and that the failure to 
give it its appropriate title and rank is 
anomalous and unfortunate.” 

As evidence of the magnitude and im- 
portance of this agency, it is pointed out 
that the agency has more than 35,000 em- 
ployees and total annual expenditures of 
more than $2,000,000,000. Thus the Federal 
Security Agency outranks three departments 
in size of personnel and a majority of the 
civil departments in expenditures. Exclud- 
ing payments for grants-in-aid and insur- 
ance benefits, it still exceeds several depart- 
ments in volume of expenditures, 

Acceptance by the Congress of Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 1 of 1949 will mark the end 
of a long series of efforts to establish a De- 
partment of Welfare, which many observers 
agree with President Truman is long over- 
due. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 OF 1949 


The purpose of this plan is to strengthen 
the Department of Labor by transferring to 
it two major labor programs—employment 
security and veterans’ placement. 

The Bureau of Employment Security (in- 
cluding the United States Employment Serv- 
ice and the Unemployment Insurance Serv- 
ice) would be transferred from the Federal 
Security Agency to the Department of Labor. 
This Bureau administers the activities of the 
Federal Government with respect to employ- 
ment services and unemployment insurance, 
including activities which involve mainly the 
review and apportionment of. grants-in-aid, 
approval of State plans and grants, the con- 
duct of research and developmental activi- 
ties, and the provision of advice and assist- 
ance to the State agencies which actually 
conduct the services. 

The functions of the Veterans’ Placement 
Service Board, created under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, would be 
transferred to the Secretary of Labor, and 
the Board abolished. Although the veterans’ 
employment service functions through the 
regular employment service, its policies are 
now determined by an independent board. 
In order to simplify the administration of the 
Service and insure the fullest cooperation 
between it and the general employment serv- 
ice, the elimination of the Board is pro- 
posed 


In his message accompanying Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No, 2, President Truman stated: 

“One of the major needs of the executive 
branch is a sound and effective organization 
of labor functions. More than 35 years ago 
the Federal Government's labor functions 
were brought together in the Department of 
Labor. In recent years, however, the ten- 
dency has been to disperse such functions 
throughout the Government. New labor pro- 
grams have been placed outside of the De- 
partment and some of its basic functions 
have been transferred from the Department 
to other agencies. 

“In my judgment, this course has been 
fundamentally unsound and should be re- 
versed. The labor programs of the Federal 
Government constitute a family of inter- 
related functions requiring generally similar 
professional training and experience, mvolv- 
ing numerous overlapping problems, and 
calling for strong, unified leadership. To- 
gether they form one of the most important 
areas of Federal activity. It is imperative 
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that the Labor Department be strengthened 
and restored to its original position as the 
central agency of the Government for deal- 
ing with labor problems.” 

The Hoover Commission unanimously rec- 
ommended that the Bureau of Employment 
Security be transferred to the Labor Depart- 
ment. 

The dependence of an efficient employment 
service upon the work of other agencies with- 
in the Department of Labor has been em- 
phasized by the Hoover Commission, the 
President, and the Director of the Budget. 
Statistical studies on wages, hours, and em- 
ployment, vocational-counseling aids, infor- 
mation on labor standards and working con- 
ditions, analyses of the employment prob- 
lems of women, learners, and other special 
groups, are among the Labor Department 
services which tie in directly with employ- 
ment-service work. In turn, the employ- 
ment-office system is expected to furnish up- 
to-date information on employment and 
labor-market problems. 

Unemployment compensation, the other 
program of the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, also is closely related to employment 
service. The Hoover Commission and the 
President have pointed out that although 
tt is a form of social insurance, unemploy- 
ment compensation has greater connection, 
administratively, with job-finding activities 
than with old-age and survivors’ insurance 
and public-assistance programs administered 
by the Federal Security Agency. 

The of unemployment compen- 
sation is to tide workers over limited periods 
until suitable employment can be obtained. 
The more effective the employment service, 
the less drain is made on the compensation 
fund. In the States this interdependence 
is recognized by making the same agency 
responsible for handling employment service 
and unemployment compensation work. The 
Director of the Budget has testified that it 
is very difficult to separate the two programs 
in the budgets on which Federal grants are 
based. Furthermore, many States, includ- 
ing such large industria! States as New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, 
have the employment service and unem- 
ployment compensation programs adminis- 
tered by their labor departments. 

The Veterans’ Employment Service is not 
abolished by Reorganization Plan No. 2, but 
responsibility is fixed in the head of the 
department by which the service will be ad- 
ministered after transfer of the Buteau of 
Employment Security. 

At the present time we have an inde- 
pendent Veterans’ Placement Service Board 
determining policies for the Veterans’ 
Employment Service which by law is admin- 
istered by the United States Employment 
Service within the Bureau of Employment 
Security. The Chairman of the Board also 
appoints the Chief of the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service. A Bureau of Veterans’ Reem- 
ployment Rights, originally in the Selective 
Service System, and now within the Depart- 
ment of Labor, has responsibilities for 
assisting veterans to find employment. By 
abolishing the Veterans’ Placement Service 
Board, responsibility for the policies of the 
Veterans’ Employment Service is concen- 
trat «l in the officer supervising its adminis- 
tration (the Secretary of Labor under the 
proposed reorganization), thereby elimi- 
nating what the Hoover Commission called 
an “anomalous administrative arrangement”. 

In sum, the Bureau of Employment 
Security, including employment service and 
unemployment compensation activities, and 
functions relating to veterans’ placement all 
have a logical place in the Department of 
pc as proposed by Reorganization Plan 

0. 2. 

* — - 
REORGANIZATION PLAN NO, 8 OF 1949 

The purpose of this plan is to make a first 

step in strengthening the organization of 
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the Post Office Department by giving the 
Postmaster General authority to organize 
and control his Department. 

The functions of all subordinate officers 
and agencies of the Department, including 
the functions of each Assistant Postmaster 
General, the Purchasing Agent, the Comp- 
troller, and the Bureau of Accounts, are 
transferred to the Postmaster General. He is 
authorized to delegate to subordinates, desig- 
nated by him, such of his functions as he 
may deem appropriate. 

To provide the Postmaster General. with 
top-level assistance in running the huge 
business of the Post Office Department, the 
plan establishes the positions of Deputy 
Postmaster General and four Assistant Post- 
master Generals comparable to the positions 
of Under Secretary and Assistant Secretaries 
in other departments. 

The plan also establishes an Advisory 
Board for the Post Office Department, com- 
posed of the Postmaster General, the Deputy 
Postmaster General, and seven other mem- 
bers representing the public who shall be 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

This plan accords with the basic recom- 
mendations made by the Hoover Commis- 
sion in its first and subsequent reports that 
subordinate officials should not have sepa- 
rate authorities; that is to say, the head of 
the agency should have full authority to 
organize and control his department. The 
Advisory Board for the Post Office Depart- 
ment aiso follows the Hoover Commission 
recommendations. 

In his accompanying message President 
Truman pointed out that Reorganization 
Pian No. 3 puts into effect those of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations that can be 
accomplished under the provisions of the 
Reorganization Act. Further legislation, 
which the President has proposed, will be 
necessary to effect other recommendations of 
the Commission and to place the operations 
of the Post Office Department on a more 
business-like basis. 

The need to improve the efficiency of the 
Post Office Department is documentated by 
the Hoover Commission, which points out 
that a mass of archaic laws and regulations 
hamper the work of the department, and 
that its methods of budgeting and appropri- 
ation are entirely unsuited to a business op- 
eration of this kind and size. 

The Commission reported that the Post 
Office Department's total deficit in 1947 was 
$253,000,000 or 20 percent of revenues; in 
1948 the deficit was $310,000,000 or 22 per- 
cent of revenues; and in 1949 the deficit is 
estimated at $500,000,000, or more than 30 
percent of revenues. 

Changes in the organization of the Post 
Office Department were considered as long 
ago as 1896 when President Cleveland recom- 
mended certain improvements to gain the 
full benefit of the immense sums expended 
in its administration. From time to time 
various changes have been suggested to im- 
prove the work of the department, leading 
up to the present reorganization plan and 
legislative recommendations made by the 
President. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 4 OF 1949 


The purpose of this plan is to improve the 
staff assistance to the President by trans- 
ferring the National Security Council and the 
National Security Resources Board to the 
Executive Office of the President. 

Since the creation of the Executive Office 
of the President, the Congress has further 
recognized the need for more adequate cen- 
tral staff and created two new important staff 
agencies—the National Security Council and 
the National Security Resources Board. 

The National Security Council was estab- 
lished under Public Law 253, July 26, 1947, 
to advise the President with respect to the 
integration of domestic, foreign and military 
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policies relating to the national security. In 
addition to performing such other functions 
as the President may direct, it is the duty of 
the Council— 

1. To assess and appraise the objectives, 
commitments and risks of the United States 
in relation to our actual and potential mili- 
tary power, in the interest of the National se- 
curity, for the purpose of making recommen- 
dations to the President in connection there- 
with. 

2. To consider policies on matters of com- 
mon interest to the departments and 
agencies of the Government concerned with 
the national security, and to make recom- 
mendations to the President in connection 
therewith, 

The National Security Resources Board was 
established by the same act; it is com- 
posed of the chairman, who is appointed 
from civilian life by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and such 
heads or representatives of the various de- 
partments and agencies as the President may 
designate. The Board advises the President 
concerning the coordination of military, in- 
dustrial and civilian mobilization, including 
effective use of manpower, civilian economy 
adjustments, war production and procure- 
ment, unified action of war agencies, the 
relationship between potential supplies and 
requirements of war goods, etc., strategic 
and critical materials, and relocation of in- 
dustries. 

In performing these functions, the Board 
is required to utilize to the maximum extent 
the facilities and resources of other govern- 
ment agencies. Reorganization Plan No. 4 
accords with specific recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission. In submitting the 
plan, President Truman stated: 

“Since the principal purpose of the Na- 
tional Security Council and the National 
Security Resources Board is to advise and 
assist the President and their work needs to 
be coordinated to the fullest degree with 
that of other staff arms of the President, 
such as the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Council of Economic Advisers, it is highly 
desirable that they be incorporated in the 
Executive Office of the President. The im- 
portance of this transfer was recognized by 
the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, which 
specifically recommended such a change as 
one of the essential steps in strengthening 
the staff facilities of the President and im- 
proving the over-all management of the 
executive branch.” 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 5 OF 1949 


The purpose of this plan is to provide a 
unifiead administrative direction by the 
Chairman of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, while at the same time retain- 
ing the advantages of the bipartisan three- 
member commission. 

The plan provides that the President shall 
from time to time designate one of the Civil 
Service Commissioners as presiding head of 
the Commission with the title of Chairman. 
The Chairman shall, in turn, appoint an ex- 
ecutive director under the classified civil 
service. The titles of President of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Secretary 
of the Commission, Executive Director and 
Chief Examiner are abolished. The func- 
tions of the Chairman are listed as follows: 

1. The functions of the President of the 
Commission. 

2. The functions of the Executive Director 
and Chief Examiner, and of the Secretary of 
the Commission. 

3. The functions of the Commission, with 
certain specified qualifications, with re- 
spect to the appointment of personnel em- 
ployed by the Commission. 

4. The functions of the Commission with 
respect to the direction of employees of the 
Commission, the supervision of all activities 
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of such employees, and the distribution of 
work among them. 

5. The functions of the Commission with 
respect to directing the preparation of 
budget estimates and with respect to the use 
and expenditure of funds. 

6. The functions of the Commission with 
respect to executing, administering, and en- 
forcing the civil-service rules and regulations, 
and such other activities as classification and 
retirement, with certain specified exceptions. 

The plan recognizes that day-to-day ad- 
ministrative operations should be separated 
from the regulatory, deliberative, and ap- 
pellate functions of the Commission, It 
leaves with the Commission final authority 
with respect to: 

1. Formulation of civil-service rules and 
regulations. 

2. Hearing and action on all types of 
appeals, 

3. Administration of statutes relating to 
political activity. 

4. Investigation of all matters pertaining 
to the civil service. 

5. Recommending measures to the Presi- 
dent to promote the more effectual accom- 
plishment of the objectives of the Civil Serv- 
ice Act and rules. 

The plan carries out a major recommenda- 
tion of the Hoover Commission that the 
Chairman should be given full responsibility 
for the administrative direction of the work 
of the Civil Service Commission. It also fol- 
lows in line both with developments in re- 
cent years in the States and cities, and with 
recommendations made from time to time 
for improving the personnel organization of 
the Federal Government, 

Back in 1923 the Joint (Congressional) 
Committee on the Reorganization of Gov- 
ernment Departments recognized that the 
Civil Service Commission must retain the 
Commission form of organization and con- 
tinue in independent status, because much 
of its work was quasi-judicial in character. 
However, the need for a chief administrative 
officer, acting as Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, was pointed out by President Hoover 
in a message to Congress of February 17, 1932. 
President Roosevelt’s Committee on Admin- 
istrative Management recommended the es- 
tablishment of a Civil Service Administrator 
together with a nonsalaried Civil Service 
Board. 

President Truman’s message accompanying 
Reorganization Plan No. 5 described the 
changes in Federal personnel activities which 
justify its approval: 

“The Civil Service Commission was estab- 
lished in 1883 as a three-member body to aid 
the President in making the civil-service 
rules and to administer a comparatively sim- 
ple civil-service system. Each commissioner 
was made equally responsible under the law 
for performing the functions assigned to the 
Commission and the three members func- 
tioned as a body in the management of the 
agency. 

“Sixty-six years ago the new agency con- 
ducted a single major operating program— 
the recruitment and examination of candi- 
dates for admission to the civil service. Eight 
executive departments then constituted the 
entire executive branch. ‘The total Federal 
employment was about 110,000. That is less 
than are now employed by any one of the 
five largest executive agencies. 

“Today the work of the Commission is vast- 
ly different, reflecting the great changes in 
the Government itself and the progress that 
has been made in personnel management, 
both in Government and private business. 
To this original job of recruitment and exam- 
ination, acts of Congress have subsequently 
added many other operating programs. Two 
of them in particular involve large-scale 
operations: The aap. PEFR or the civil- 
service retirement system and the adminis- 
tration of the Classification Act. This aug- 
mented program applies today to a govern- 
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ment about 20 times as large as that of 1883, 
employing men and women drawn from al- 
most every American occupation and profes- 
sion. The statutory structure of the Civil 
Service Commission itself, however, has not 
been adjusted over the years to its changing 
functions.” 

As the President further pointed out, the 
need for this reorganization stems from the 
Government-wide importance of the civil- 
service administration. Almost every agency 
and department is intimately affected, and 
competence and morale among employees 
determines the effectiveness of the Govern- 
ment’s work. “It is essential,” the President 
said, “that the Commission which directs 
that system should be effectively organized 
to discharge its responsibilities.” 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 6 OF 1949 


The purpose of this plan is to strengthen 
the administration of the United States 
Maritime Commission by making the Chair- 
man the chief executive and administrative 
officer of the Commission and vesting in 
him responsibility for the appointment of 
its personnel and the supervision and direc- 
tion of their activities. 

The plan transfers from the Commission 
to the Chairman the functions of the Com- 
mission with respect to the following 
matters: 

1. The appointment and supervision of all 
personnel employed under the Commission. 

2. The distribution of business among 
such personnel and among organizational 
units of the Commission, 

3. The use and expenditure of funds for 
administrative purposes. 

The plan accords with the general recom- 
mendation of the Hoover Commission that 
responsibility for the internal. administra- 
tion of regulatory commissions should be 
vested in their chairmen. 

The United States Maritime Commission 
was created by the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 which sought to further the develop- 
ment and maintenance of an adequate and 
well-balanced American merchant marine, 
to promote the commerce of the United 
States, to aid in the national defense, and 
for other purposes. 

The act directs that the Commission shall 
be composed of five members appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate 
for staggered terms of 6 years. The Chair- 
man is designated by the President, but the 
Commission may elect one of its members as 
vice chairman and is authorized to appoint 
and fix the salaries of a secretary, a general 
counsel, and other officials and employees. 

On February 7, 1942, under authority of 
the First War Powers Act, by Executive Or- 
der 9054, the President established the War 
Shipping Administration within the Office 
of Emergency Management. Certain func- 
tions, duties, and powers were transferred 
from the Maritime Commission to the War 
Shipping Administration; these powers were 
transferred back to the Maritime Commis- 
sion when the War Shipping Administration 
ceased to exist on September 1, 1946. 

In discussing the background of this plan, 
the President pointed out in his accompany- 
ing message: ‘Unlike other major regulatory 
commissions, the Maritime Commission is 
responsible not only for the performance of 
important regulatory functions but also for 
the administration of large and complex 
operating and promotional programs, 
Whereas the budgets of most regulatory 
agencies amount to only a few million dol- 
lars annually, the expenditures of the Mari- 
time Commission exceed $130,000,000 a year. 
As a result of the war the Commission is the 
owner of a fleet of over 2,300 ships aggregat- 
ing more than 23,000,000 dead-weight tons.” 

During the war period, while the above- 
mentioned transfer of functions under the 
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First War Powers Act was in effect, the Chair- 
man of the Commission, as War Shipping Ad- 
ministrator, was made directly responsible 
for the administration of several major oper- 
ating programs of the Commission. This ar- 
rangement, the President observed, proved its 
value under the stress of war. About a year 
after the end of the fighting, however, it 
was terminated and the organization reverted 
to its prewar pattern. 

Following wartime experience, independent 
studies stressed the need for concentrating 
in a single official a large part of the Com- 
mission’s work. In 1948 the Commission 
appointed a general manager, which re- 
sulted in considerable improvement but, as 
the President noted, “it has not extricted 
the Commission from administration to the 
degree which is desirable.” Summarizing 
the advtnages of the present plan, the Pres- 
ident stated: 

“It leaves in the Commission as a body 
the performance of regulatory functions, the 
determination of subsidies, and the determi- 
nation of major policies. Thus, it utilizes 
the Commission for the type of work for 
which such a body is best adapted. At the 
same time the plan places under a single 
official the day-to-day direction of the work 
cf the staff within the policies and determi- 
nations adopted by the Commission in the 
exercise of its functions. This will provide 
more businesslike administration and help 
to overcome the delays, backlogs, and op- 
erating difficulties which have hampered the 
agency. At the same time by freeing the 
members of the Commission of much detail, 
the plan will enable them to concentrate on 
major questions of policy and program and 
thereby will obtain earlier and better con- 
sidered resolution of the basic problems of 
the agency.” 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 7 OF 1949 


The purpose of this plan is to transfer the 
Public Roads Administration (now the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads) from the General 
Services Administration to the Department 
of Commerce. 

This plan carries out a specific recommen- 
dation of the Hoover Commission. 

The three major reasons for transferring 
the Public Roads Administration to the 
Department of Commerce may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. The Tepartment of Commerce is charged 
by its organic law with the responsibility 
for promoting transportation and commerce, 
and the Public Roads Administration, as an 
agency concerned with the sound develop- 
ment of the Nation's highway system, is di- 
rectly related to basic responsibilities of 
the Department of Commerce. 

2. The General Services Administration 
would be unduly burdened in the perform- 
ance of its central serving functions by re- 
taining the Public Roads Administration, 
which contains a major Federal program not 
primarily related to servicing the executive 
agencies. 

In the past fiscal year the Public Roads 
Administration has expended approximately 
444,000,000, of which some 93 percent is in 
the form of grants to States. The Public 
Roads Administration develops standards, 
reviews projects and State programs, and 
conducts research. It is believed that to 
burden the General Services Administration 
with supervision of this huge and important 
but unrelated program, would weaken the 
attention and drive otherwise given to its 
central area of responsibility, and substan- 
tially dilute the major purpose behind the 
establishment of such an agency. 

It is noteworthy that when the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 was considered, both the House and 
Senate Expenditures Committees indicated 
that inclusion of the Public Roads Admin- 
istration in the transfer of the Federal 
Works Agency to the General Services 
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Administration was provisional, pending de- 
cisions on the consolidation of transporta- 
tion agencies. 

8. The Federal Works Agency, which has 
had supervision over the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration since 1939, is not a major 
Federal agency for construction activities or 
for grants and loans to State and local gov- 
ernments for non-Federal public works. It 
has been a customary practice of the Con- 
gress and the President to assign public- 
works activities to various Federal agencies 
iy terms of the major program objectives of 
those agencies. Tue bulk of direct Federal 
works (involving direct Federal construc- 
tion) has been and is being conducted out- 
side of the Federal Works Agency (the only 
major direct works program in that agency 
in recent years is public buildings). The 
Army Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration in the Department of Interior, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration (veterans' hospitals) all have major 
Federa! works programs dwarfing in total 
the amount centered in the Federal Works 
Agency. In addition, other agencies have 
lesser programs for direct Federal works— 
for example, the Coat Gard in the Treasury 
Department, the National Advisory Council 
on Aeronautics, the Alaska Railroad, and 
the American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion. 

The assignment in relation to specific 
agency program objectives 1 even more 
sharply evident with respect to, Federal 
grants and loans to State end local govern- 
ments for non-Fedoral public works. The 
airport program is assigned to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration in the Department 
of Commerce, the hospital program to the 
Public Health Service in the Federal Security 
Agency, rural electrification to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and housing to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. An 
exception to this functional pattern is the 
Bureau of Community Facilities of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration (formerly of the 
Fede.al Works Agency) in making advances 
for State and local works planning, and this 
appears to be due to the fact that this 
program has no single functional basis but 
cather is primarily concerned with the pos- 
sibility of a general emergency public-works 
program. 

Whatever decisions may be subsequently 
made with respect to the reorganization of 
the Department of Commerce to integrate 
transportation activities, or with respect to 
the assignment of responsib: ties for public 
works planning and execution, Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Nc. 7 is a logical first move. Noting 
that the Congress and President Roosevelt 
were guided by the statutory concept of the 
Commerce Departinent's responsibilities 
toward transportation in transferring to the 
Department the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration and the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion under the Reorganization Act of 1939, 
President Truman stated: “A careful review 
of the structure of the executive branch re- 
veals no other department or agency in which 
the Public Roads Adm‘nistration can be so 
appropriately located.” 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 8 OF 1949 


The purpose of this plan is to establish a 
Department of Defense and to clarify and 
strengthen the responsibility and authority 
of the Secretary of Defense; 

Specific proposals included in the plan are 
the following: 

1, Changes the name of the National Mili- 
tary Establishment to the Department of 
Defense, and constitutes it an executive 
department. 

2. Gives the Secretary of Defense full con- 
trol over the organization and administra- 
tion of the Department and authorizes him 
to delegate authority to subordinates. 
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3. Provides for a civilian Deputy Secretary 
of Defense to assist the Secretary of Defense 
and to serve in the latter's absence. 

4. Provides for three Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense, drawn from civilian life to per- 
form such activities as the Secretary of 
Defense may designate. 

5. Changes the name of the National Se- 
curity Council to the Armed Services Policy 
Council, and makes certain changes in its 
composition. 

6. Establishes the office of Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and prescribes the 
duties thereof, 

7. Provides that the Munitions Board and 
the Research and Development Board shall 
each, upon request, assist the Secretary of 
Defense in the performance of his duties. 

8. Establishes in the Department of De- 
fense a Personnel Policy Board, prescribes 
its composition and outlines its duties; i. e., 
establishment of personnel policies for both 
military and civilian personnel, coordination 
of appropriate activities of the Department 
of Defense with respect to personnel matters, 
and liaison with the various executive de- 
partments and other agencies of the Federal 
Government for the correlation of personnel 
activities. 

The plan conforms to the basic recom- 
mendation of the Hoover Commission that 
within the National Military Establishment 
full authority and accountability should be 
centered in the Secretary of Defense, em- 
powering him to establish policies and pro- 
grams, to delegate authority where appro- 
priate, and to control the service depart- 
ments. 

Since the Reorganization Act of 1949 pre- 
vents the President from abolishing an exec- 
utive department as such, the plan formally 
retains executive status for the three service 
Departments, making them subject, however, 
to the “direction, authority, and control of 
the Secretary of Defense,” who becomes the 
head of the Department of Defense. 

The Hoover Commission recommendation 
for a Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
is also embodied in the plan, except that the 
Chairman is to be appointed by the President 
with Senate confirmation, rather than by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Another récommendation of the Commis- 
sion, that an Under Secretary of Defense and 
three Assistant Secretaries be established is 
also included in the plan, except that the 
plan changes the name of the Under Secre- 
tary to Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

Other recommendations of the Commis- 
sion to the effect that the Secretary of De- 
fense should have full control over the prep- 
aration and execution of the military budget 
and should establish uniform budgetary and 
accounting practices throughout the Military 
Establishment are not included in the plan, 
inasmuch as they have been substantially 
agreed to by both Houses of Congress. 

The problem of the organization of the 
military has been a major concern for more 
years than most of the people now living can 
recall. As far back as 1885 President Cleve- 
land called attention in his annual message 
to the startling abuses and waste in the 
Navy Department. Practically every Presi- 
dent since then has commented on the need 
for various. improvements in organization of 
the military departments. 

In 1922 the Joint (Congressional) Commit- 
tee on Reorganization recommended the co- 
ordination of the Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments under a single Cabinet officer as 
the Department of National Defense, with 
three Under Secretaries for Army, Navy, and 
National Resources. In 1945 the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Congress also 
recommended the setting up of a Department 
of National Defense. 

After various minor improvements through 
reorganization plans in 1946 and 1947 the 
National Security Act of 1947 was passed, pro- 
viding for the setting up of the National De- 
fense Establishment, and taking a further 
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step in the direction of the unification of the 
three services into a single defense establish- 
ment. As President Truman has pointed out, 
this act failed to provide for a Department of 
Defense and for a fully responsible official 
with authority adequate to meet his respon- 
sibilities whom the President and Congress 
could hold accountable. Lacking also were 
the basis for an organization and staff ade- 
quate to achieve the most efficient and eco- 
nomical defense program and to attain effec- 
tive and informed civilian control of the 
armed forces. 

On March 5, 1949, the President recom- 
mended to the Congress that the National 
Security Act of 1947 be amended to strength- 
en and clarify the position of the Secretary 
of Defense and to provide him with more ade- 
quate staff assistance, on the basis of experi- 
ence gained under the act, the recommenda- 
tions of the first Secretary of Defense, and 
the extensive study made by the Hoover 
Commission. 

Legislation substantially embodying the 
President’s recommendations was passed in 
the Senate, but only a limited part dealing 
with financial and budgeting matters was 
accepted in the House. As an alternative to 
& limited legislative and unsatisfactory pro- 
gram for military reorganization the Presi- 
dent submitted Reorganization Plan No. 8 
on July 18, which would accomplish the ma- 
jor organizational changes represented in the 
Senate bill. The President expressed in his 
accompanying message a clear preference for 
direct legislative action to achieve the desired 
reorganization. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOEVEN (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an address. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 4566. An act to revise, codify, and en- 
act into law title 14 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Coast Guard”; and 

H. R. 4963. An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 1184. An act to encourage construction 
of rental housing on or in areas adjacent to 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force in- 
stallations, and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 


H. R. 142. An act excepting certain per- 
sons from the requirement of paying fees 
for certain census data; 

H. R. 459. An act to authorize the payment 
of employees of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try for overtime duty performed at estab- 
lishments which prepare virus, serum, toxin, 
or analagous products for use in the treat- 
ment of domestic animals; 

H. R. 585. An act for the relief of Jacob A. 
Johnson; 

H.R.1127. An act for the relief of Sirkka 
Siiri Saarelainen; 
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H. R. 1303. An act for the relief of Dr. Elias 
Stavropoulos, his wife, and daughter; 

H. R. 1360. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a free bridge across the Rio Grande 
at or near Del Rio, Tex.; 

H. R. 2021. An act to provide increased 
pensions for widows and children of deceased 
members and retired members of the Police 
Department and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia; 

H. R.2417. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Air Forces to operate and main- 
tain a certain tract of land at Valparaiso, 
Fla., near Eglin Air Force Base, as a recrea- 
tional facility; 

H. R. 2474. An act for the relief of Frank E. 
Blanchard; 

H. R.2799. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act regulating the retent on con- 
tracts with the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 31, 1906; 

H.R. 2853. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to issue duplicates of 
William Gerard’s script certificates No. 2, 
subdivisions 11 and 12, to Blanche H. Weedon 
and Amos L. Harris, as trustees; 

H. R. 3467. An act for the relief of Franz 
Eugene Laub; 

H. R. 3512. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to authorize the exemption of 
certain employees of the Library of Congress 
and of the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment whose employment is temporary or of 
uncertain duration; 

H. R.4022. An act to extend the time for 
commencing the construction of a toll bridge 
across the Rio Grande at or near Rio Grande 
City, Tex., to July 31, 1950; 

H. R. 4261. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue to L. J. Hand a 
patent in fee to certain lands in the State of 
Mississippi; 

H. R. 4646. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of the Air Force to lend cer- 
tain property to national veterans’ organi- 
zations, and for other p 

H. R. 4705. An act to transfer ‘the Office of 
the probation officer of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
the office of the Register of Wills for the Dis- 
trict of C lumbia, and the Commission on 
Mental Health, from the government of the 
District of Columbia to the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, for budge- 
tary and administrative purposes; 

H. R. 4804. An act to record the lawful 
admission to the United States for perma- 
nent residence of Karl Frederick Kucker; 

H. R. 5508. An act to amend the Army and 
Air Force Vitalization and Retirement 
Equalization Act of 1948; and 

H. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution designating 
June 14 of each year as Flag Day. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o'clock and 18 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, August 1, 1949, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

812. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to an exist- 
ing appropriation for the fiscal year 1950 for 
the Department of Justice (H. Doc. No. 281); 
to the Committee on Appropriations; and or- 
dered to be printed. 
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813. A letter from the Comptroller of Cur- 
rency, Treasury Department, transmitting 
the annual report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency for the year of 1948; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3113. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code, “Judiciary and Judicial 
Procedure,” and incorporate therein provi- 
sions relating to the United States Tax Court, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1188). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. H.R. 5526. A 
bill to authorize the President to provide for 
the performance of certain functions of the 
President by other officers of the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1139). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, H. R. 1758. A bill to 
amend the Natural Gas Act approved June 
21, 1938, as amended; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1140). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole Fouse on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. CANNON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 329. Joint 
resolution amending an act making tem- 
porar, appropriations for the fiscal year 1950, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1141). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee of Conference. 
H. R. 5632. National Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1949; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1142). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 5804. A bill to prohibit the establish- 
ment of a valley authority in any State that 
would be substantially affected thereby, un- 
til the people of the affected areas of such 
State have voted affirmatively for such val- 
ley authority; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 5805. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 28, 1937, which relates to development 
of facilities for water storage and utilization 
in order to promote conservation in arid and 
semiarid areas, so as to extend such act to 
all areas of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 5806. A bill to amend the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933 with respect to mu- 
tual savings banks; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 5807. A bill to provide additional 
compensation, in lieu of overtime pay, for 
certain Federal employees engaged in crim- 
inal law-enforcement work; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 5808. A bill to repeal the retailers’ 
excise taxes on luggage, jewelry, furs, and 
tollet preparations, and to terminate the 
war tax rate on the transportation of per- 
sons; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 5809. A bill to amend the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H. R. 5810. A bill relating to the furnish- 
ing of accommodations at Klamath Falls, 
Oreg. for the United States District Court 
for the District of Oregon; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 5811. A bill to amend section 1007, 
title 18, United States Code, with respect to 
exemption of nonfraudulent transactions 
under certain circumstances, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

H. Con. Res. 113. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for adjournment sine die of the two 
Houses of Congress; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H. Con. Res. 114. Concurrent resolution call- 
ing for investigation of specific charges of 
discrimination against Negro employees of 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing of the 
Treasury Department; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. Res. 301. Resolution disapproving of Re- 
organization Plan No, 2 of 1949; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

By Mr. WHITTINGTON: 

H. Res. 302. Resolution providing for con- 
sideration of H. R. 5472, a bill authorizing 
the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors 
for navigation, flood control, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, ↄrivate 
bills and resolution: were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 5812. A bill to readmit Mr. Angelo 
Monica to United States citizenship; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, LANHAM: 

H. R. 5813. A bill for the relief of Haralson 
County Hospital; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H. R. 5814. A bill for the relief of Jan 
Karszo-Siedlewski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Minois: 

H. R. 5815. A bill for the relief of Sidney 
Terry, an individual trading as Midwest 
Painting Service; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. TOWE: 
H. R. 5816. A bill for the relief of Reginald 
Hratchia Devietian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 
FR, Jury 29, 1949 


(Legislative day of Thursday, June 2, 
1949) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton-Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we rejoice that daily 
we are the beneficiaries of Thy bounti- 
ful providence. 

We pray that the assurance of Thy 
continuing care and goodness may in- 
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spire our minds and hearts with a more 
vivid sense of social responsibility. 

Make us eager to share our blessings, 
and may they become contributions in 
our hands with which we shall seek to 
minister to needy and struggling human- 
ity. 

Help us to feel and understand that 
the question, “Am I my brother’s keep- 
er?” must be answered conclusively in 
the affirmative. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by 


unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
July 28, 1949, was dispensed with. 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on July 28, 1949, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 1429) 
for the relief of Lacey C. Zapf. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H. R. 4007) to amend 
the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
construction of experimental subma- 
rines, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 16, 1947, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 102) to provide for 
the attendance of a joint committee to 
represent the Congress at the eighty- 
third and final national encampment 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hickenlooper Millikin 
Anderson Hill Morse 
Baldwin Hoey Mundt 
Brewster Holland Murray 
Bricker Humphrey Myers 
ridges Hunt Neely 
Butler Ives O’Conor 
Byrd Jenner O'Mahoney 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Pepper 
Capehart Jobnson, Tex. Robertson 
Chapman Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Chavez Kefauver Saltonstall 
Connally Kem Schoeppel 
Cordon Kerr Smith, Maine 
Donnell Kilgore Sparkman 
Douglas Knowland Stennis 
Downey Langer Taft 
Dulles Lodge Taylor 
Ecton Long Thomas, Okla 
Elender Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Ferguson McCarran Thye 
Flanders McCarthy Tobey 
Frear McClellan Tydings 
Fulbright McGrath Vandenberg 
G McKellar Watkins 
Gillette McMahon Wherry 
G Magnuson Wiley 
Green Malone Wiliams 
Gurney Martin Withers 
Hayden Maybank Young 
Hendrickson Miler 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] 
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and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Mc- 
FaRLAND]! are absent on public business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Kansas (Mr. REED] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
SMITH] is absent because of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators be per- 
mitted to introduce bills and joint reso- 
lutions, submit petitions and memorials, 
and present routine matters for the 
Recorp, as though the Senate were in 
the morning hour, and without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT ON SURPLUS PROPERTY DIS- 
POSAL IN FOREIGN AREAS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a letter from the Secretary of 
State, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
fourteenth and final report on the dis- 
posal of United States surplus property 
in foreign areas, dated July 1949, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


BOWMAN COUNTY (N, DAK.) 
CONSERVATION DISTRICT 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Commissioners of Bowman 
County, N. Dak., relating to the estab- 
lishment of a Bowman County Water 
Conservation District. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Bowman County Board 
of Commissioners hereby requests that the 
Water Conservation Commission of the State 
of North Dakota create a Bowman County 
Water Conservation District, and take all 
necessary steps toward that end. 

Attest: 


WATER 


Sue V. MCINTYRE, 
County Auditor. 
O. J. SOREIDE, 
Chairman, Board of County Commissioners. 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENT OF DISPLACED 
PERSONS ACT 


Mr. LANGER.. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted at the 
national convention of the American Aid 
Societies for the Needy and Displaced 
Persons of Central and Southeastern 
Europe, New York City, N. Y., relating 
to amendment of the Displaced Persons 
Act. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas there are many hundred thou- 
sand of our kinfolk among the refugees and 
expellees now in Germany and Austria, who 
are excluded from the care of the IRO be- 
cause of their German ethnic origin; and 

Whereas these people were again for that 
reason excluded from consideration as dis- 
placed persons by the DP Act of 1948, al- 
though they have fied or were deported from 
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their homelands because of their religious 
beliefs, cultural traditions, or national origin; 
and 

Whereas discrimination on account of race, 
creed, or nationality is inconsistent with the 
great and noble traditions of these United 
States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention of the 
American Aid Societies goes on record to re- 
quest our Senators to amend Public Law 774 
to include those of our relatives and friends 
who were deported or fled from the countries 
of their birth because of their religious be- 
liefs, their racial or their national origin; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That as a means to this end, sec- 
tion 12 of the act, which gives these people 
a token of recognition, be broadened to admit 
not less than 54,000 of them on the same 
basis as other DP’s, without unfair and ir- 
regular reduction of the German and Aus- 
trian quotas, in the spirit of the following 
amendment to correct the discrimination of 
subsection (b), section 2, of Public Law 774: 
“Provided, That ‘displaced person’ shall also 
mean any person who otherwise complies 
with the requirements of annex I of the con- 
stitution of the IRO who solely because of 
his ethnic origin has been excluded from the 
concern of the IRO by subsection (a) section 
4, part II of annex I of the constitution of 
the IRO.” 


ADJUSTMENT OF RATES OF ANNUITIES 
FOR CERTAIN RETIRED EMPLOYEES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp, a resolution adopted by the 
Retired Federal Employees Association of 
New Orleans, Louisiana, favoring the en- 
actment of House bill 5096, to adjust the 
rates of annuities for certain employees 
retired under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
prior to April 1, 1948. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas an amendment to the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, which became effective 
April 1, 1948, changed the method of com- 
puting the annuity granted to retired Fed- 
eral employees, and which gave an increase 
in annuity to those who retired after that 
date, but denied this increase to those who 
had over 35 years of service, but who were 
retired before April 1, 1948; and 

Whereas those employees retiring imme- 
diately after April 1, 1948, and granted the 
increased annuity had not contributed any 
higher percentage of salary to the retirement 
fund than those who were retired prior to 
that date, and were denied the increased 
annuity; and 

Whereas a similar condition was set up by 
the amendment of January 24, 1942, of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, but as soon 
as the unjust situation and discrimination 
Was explained to Congress, corrective legisla- 
tion was enacted; and 

Whereas there has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives bill H. R. 5096; this 
bill proposing to correct the existing discrim- 
ination against employees with long service, 
but who were retired before April 1, 1948: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Retired Federal Em- 
ployees Association in regular session on this 
seventh day of July 1949, at New Orleans, 
La., do endorse and favor enactment into 
law, bill H. R. 5096, and urge our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, from the State of 
Louisiana, to support and use every endeavor 
to have this bill reported favorably by the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tev, and passed by the House of Representa- 
tives in the immediate future; and be it fur- 
ther 
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Resolved, That the secretary of the asso- 
ciation transmit a copy of this resolution 
to each Member of the House of Represent- 
atives from the State of Louisiana, and to 
each member of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ADVERTISING 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Allegany County 
convention of the WCTU of the State 
of Maryland in Kingsley Methodist 
Church, on June 23, 1949, and signed 
by sundry citizens of that State, pray- 
ing for the enactment of Senate bill 
1847, to prohibit the transportation in 
interstate commerce of advertisements 
of alcoholic beverages, and for other 
purposes, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp, to- 
gether with the signatures attached. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, with 
the signatures attached, as follows: 


The Allegany County convention of the 
WCTU of the State of Maryland, meeting 
in Kingsley Methodist Church on this 23d 
day of June 1949, through thei~ legislative 
director offer the following: 

“Be it resolved, That as a convention we 
stand for and work for Senate bill S. 1847 
which was introduced into the Senate by 
Senator WILLIAM Lancer, of North Dakota, 
May 20, 1949, by voice, letter, petition, tele- 
grams to the Senators TyDINGs and O'CONOR, 
United States Senate.” 


Legislative Committee of State and 
County: Lelia M. Yates, Chairman; 
Bessie Grim, Assistant Chairman; Mrs. 
V. Yeager, Mrs. Edgar A. Shoemaker, 
Mrs. M. A. Keesecker, Mrs. J. H. Miller, 
Mrs. Grace M. Brant, Mrs. W. A. Judy, 
Mrs. C. L. Beard, Mrs. John S. Cook, 
Mrs. Elva Sharp, Mrs. C. W. Wigal, 
Mrs. Bessie Henry, Mrs. W. C. Wilson, 
Mrs. Lena Bucy, Mrs. Elias Miller, 
Miss Ruth Leamon, Mrs. S. A. Nichols, 
Mrs. Lottie Rollins, Mrs. H. J. Gurley, 
Mrs. A. R. Miller, Mrs. J. E. Devore, Miss 
Ellen Rinker, Mrs. Emma Reynad, Mrs. 
Ora Penner, Mrs. May Beall, Mrs. B. 
Rodenhauser, Miss M. B. Shomo, Mrs. 
Leona Messick, Mrs. L. H. Wood, Mrs, 
Herman Curry, Mrs. Charles H. Wag- 
ner, State President of WCTU; Mrs. 
E. W. Yates, State Legislative Director; 
Mrs. E. A. Yates, Mrs. Viola Miller, 
Mrs. Raymond Shade, Mrs. Blake 
Barnes, Mrs. Thomas H. Highland, 
Mrs. M. A. Keesecker, Mrs. C. R. 
Britt, Mrs. R. E. Hopcroft, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Metz, Mrs. Russell Brant, Mrs. 
Ray Morland, Mrs. Leona Messick, Mrs. 
John Leasure, Mrs. Bessie Henry, Mrs. 
Rose Wigfield, Mrs. Herman Curry, Mrs. 
Esther Keyser, Mrs. Helen Arrington, 
Mrs, Stanley Leasure, Mrs. Dana Zehr- 
bach, Sr., Mrs. Thelma Mirckl, Miss 
Ruth Leamon, Mrs. Anna Smith, 
Mrs. Helen Robinette, Miss Lot- 
tie Rollins, Mrs. L. H. Wood, Mrs. 
J. E. Miller, Miss Idella Couter, 
Mrs. Fred Couter, Mrs. Lulu Pyles, Mrs. 
May Beall, Miss Ellen Rinker, Miss 
M. B. Shomo, Mrs. Dallie Pettie, Mrs. 
Cleo Dunlop, Mrs. Elizabeth Llewellyn, 
Mrs. Sarah Shanholtz, Mrs. Jessie 
Buhrman, Mrs. C. A. Wigal, Mrs. Cecilia 
Brady, Mrs. C. Kreger, Mrs. Frank 
Blume, Mrs. Sam Nichols, Mrs. John 
Zimmerman, Mrs. Roy Hinkle, Mrs. 
Bertie Hamilton, Mrs. E. W. Yates, 
Miss E. A. Yates. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. O'CONOR, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. 1033. A bill to further amend the Phil- 
ippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 805). 

By Mr. McGRATH, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

S. 973. A bill to exempt from taxation cer- 
tain property of the National Society of the 
Colonial Dames of America in the District 
of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 808); 

S. 1126. A bill to amend tke Boiler Inspec- 
tion Act of the District of Columbia; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 806); and 

H. R. 2886. A bill to provide for the killing 
of starlings in the District of Columbia; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 807). 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine, from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia: 

S. 2028. A bill to permit the Board of Edu- 
eation of the District of Columbia to par- 
ticipate in the foreign-teacher-exchange 
program in cooperation with the United 
States Office of Education; with amendments 


(Rept. No. 809). 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

S. 1825. A bill to amend the Postal Pay Act 
of 1945, approved July 6, 1945, so as to pro- 
vide promotions for temporary employees of 
the mail equipment shops; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 810); and 

H. R. 91. A bill to provide for a research 
and development program in the Post Office 
ca without amendment (Rept. 

o. 811). 


LEONA ANDREWS DOUGHERTY 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, I report an original resolution, and 
ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
n This is the usual resolu- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 144) was read 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Leona Andrews Dougherty, widow of William 
Birch Dougherty, late an employee of the 
Senate, a sum equal to 6 months’ compensa- 
tion at the rate he was receiving by law at 
the time of his death, said sum to be con- 
sidered inclusive of funeral expenses and all 
other allowances. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


EXPENDITURE FROM CONTINGENT FUND 
BY JOINT COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I report an original resolution, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 145) was read, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Joint Committee on 
Foreign Economic Cooperation is authorized, 
from August 1 to 15, 1949, to expend from 
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the contingent fund of the Senate an amount 
equal to the unobligated balance of the ap- 
propriation for the said committee for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, less the 
amount expended or obligated during the 
month of July 1949, under authority of Sen- 
ate Resolution 131, agreed to June 30, 1949. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I should 
like to have an explanation of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, this is 
what is known as the so-called watch- 
dog committee,” which was created by 
the last Congress to follow up the Euro- 
pean recovery expenditures. It is neces- 
sary to carry it on in this manner. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator elaborate a little on just what 
this resolution does? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It does just what is 
provided in the first amendment adopted 
to the ECA bill. It continues the 
“watchdog committee” for another 15 
days. We have already continued it for 
30 days, and the Senate has continued 
it, so far as the Senate is concerned, for 
the entire year. Some of the personnel 
are now in Europe, 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senate voted to con- 
tinue it for a year, but the bill is now back 
before the Committee on Appropriations, 
and I do not consider that the Senate 
has continued it for a year. 

Mr. HAYDEN. By a decisive vote the 
Senate decided to continue it for 30 days, 
and this will continue it for 2 weeks 
more. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam sure it will be done, 
but I disagree with the Senator that it 
has been done. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It has not been finally 
done, but the Senate voted to continue it. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senate may change 
its mind when another bill comes be- 
fore it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I hope not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


JOINT COMMITTEE OF CONGRESS ON THE 
LIBRARY 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I report an original resolution, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 146) was read 
as follows: 

Resolved, That Mr. STENNIS, of Mississippi, 
be, and he is hereby elected a member on the 
part of the Senate of the Joint Committee 


of Congress on the Library, vice Mr. Lone, of 
Louisiana. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 29, 1949, he presented 
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to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 1184) to encourage con- 
struction of rental housing on or in areas 
adjacent to Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Air Force installations, and for other 
purposes, 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRO- 

DUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous congent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

(Mr. GEORGE (by request) introduced 
Senate bill 2345, to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code and the Code of the District 
of Columbia with respect to the taxation of 
the salaries of employees of international 


‘organizations, which was referred to the 


Committee on Finance, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 
By Mr. MORSE: 
S. 2346. A bill for the relief of Kuo Chin 
Lu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, IVES: 
S. 2347. A bill for the relief of Freidoun 
Jalayer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HAYDEN: 
S. 2348. A bill to increase the annual au- 
thorization for the appropriation of funds 


‘for collecting, editing, and publishing of 


official papers relating to the Territories of 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. JENNER: 

S. 2349. A bill for the relief of Ho Paak- 
Sui; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(by request): 

S. 2350. A bill to amend the act of August 
8, 1946, relating to the payment of annual 
leave to certain officers and employees; and 

S. 2351. A bill to simplify and consolidate 
the laws relating to the receipt of compensa- 
tion from dual employments under the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Murray, and Mr. AIKEN): 

S. 2352. A bill to provide for research in 
child life and for grants to States for ma- 
ternal and child health and crippled chil- 
dren’s services; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(Mr. LANGER introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 122, estab) a joint commit- 
tee to investigate alleged discrimination 
against Negro employees in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

TAXATION OF SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES 

OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code and the Code of the District of 
Columbia with respect to the taxation 
of the salaries of employees of interna- 
tional organizations, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record a letter addressed to the Vice 
President from Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, and a Memorandum prepared 
in the State Department explaining the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the letter and 
memorandum will be printed in the 


RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2345) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code and the Code of the 
District of Columbia with respect to the 
taxation of the salaries of employees of 
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international organizations, introduced 
by Mr. Grorce (by request), was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The letter and memorandum present- 
ed by Mr. GEORGE are as follows: 

Jul x 25, 1949. 
The Honorable ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
President of the Senate. 

My DEAR MR. VICE PRESDENT: There is 
transmitted herewith a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend provisions of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code and of the District of Co- 
lumbia Code relating to the taxation of per- 
sonal incomes. The proposed legislation 
would exempt from Federal income tax the 
salaries and emoluments received by United 
States nationals from their official employ- 
ment by public international organizations, 
in those cases where the individual pays a 
staff assessment to the international organi- 
zation under a plan the rates of which the 
President of the United States finds to be 
substantially equivalent to those of the Fed- 
eral income tax. The legislation would also 
exempt the salaries and emoluments of all 
employees of international organizations 
from the District of Columbia income tax. 

The proposed legislation is, at this time, 
directed principally to the tax status of em- 
ployees of the United Nations. With respect 
to that organization, there is already before 
Congress the Convention on Privileges and 
Immunities of the United Nations, which if 
acceded to by the United States would 
achieve, inter alia, the results sought by the 
proposed legislation. While the Department 
has urged congressional approval of the Con- 
vention as a whole, special factors relating 
to the tax problem make prompt action on 
this matter particularly urgent. The De- 
partment of State has therefore decided to 
single out the tax matter and urge on the 
Congress the particular importance of legis- 
lative action on this subject during the cur- 
rent session. 

The background of this problem and the 
previous action in Congress with regard to 
the tax provision of the convention on the 
privileges and immunities are set forth in the 
enclosed memorandum. Briefly, the problem 
at which the proposed legislation is directed 
results from the fact that oficials on the 
Secretariat of the United Nations are pres- 
ently paying to the United Nations a staff 
assessment under a plan adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The rates of assessment are, 
in general, slightly higher than the rates 
which would apply to these salaries under 
the Federal income tax. Secretariat officials 
who are not citizens of the United States are 
exempt from the Federal income tax, and in 
effect pay an approximately equivalent tax“ 
to the United Nations. Unless the proposed 
legislation is enacted, however, United States 
nationals on the Secretariat will be paying 
their staff assessment in addition to their 
regular income-tax payments to the United 
States. The tax burden to United States 
nationals employed by the United Nations 
would therefore be twice as great as that 
borne by other employees of the United 
Nations, and twice as great as that of other 
United States nationals earning equivalent 
salaries. 

The proposed legislation would exempt 
from tax the official salaries of United States 
nationals employed by international organi- 
zations, if they are paying an assessment to 
the organization, under a plan the rates of 
which the President finds to be substantially 
equivalent to those of the Federal income 
tax. The bill further provides, however, that 
while such official salary is not to be taxed, 
it shall be included in gross income for the 
purpose of determining the rate of tax ap- 
plicable to income from other sources re- 
ceived by such individual. 

The enclosed draft legislation covers 
United States nationals employed by all pub- 
lic international organizations. At present 
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` the provision would have no application since 
no other organization has instituted a staff 
assessment plan of the kind in operation in 
the United Nations. Other public interna- 
tional organizations in which the United 
States participates, however, and particularly 
those with headquarters in the United States 
or in Canada, have been concerned by the 
same problem and these organizations are 
now considering staff assessment plans of 
their own. The exemptions proposed would 
apply only to a public international organiza- 
tion designated by the President as entitled 
to enjoy the benefits of the International 
Organizations Immunities Act, Public Law 
291, Seventy-ninth Congress, and only if such 
organization adopts a plan which the Presi- 
dent deems acceptable and finds to be gen- 
erally equivalent to the national tax. 

The proposed legislation would also exempt 
employees of public international organiza- 
tions, whether aliens or United States na- 
tionals, from the District of Columbia tax. 
This result would be achieved by section 18 
(b) of the General Convention on Privileges 
and Immunities of the United Nations and, 
with regard to other international organiza- 
tions, would be covered by similar provisions 
in the Convention on Privileges and Immu- 
nities of the Specialized Agencies, as to which 
the Department plans to ask Congress to 
grant the President authority to accede to 
the convention on behalf of the United 
States. Many employees of international 
organizations with headquarters in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, are, in effect, presently 
exempt from the District tax because they 
do not come within the residence require- 
ments of the taxing statute. While the 
United States nationals among them pay 
taxes to their home States, the aliens pay no 
local taxes at all, and this provision would 
help remoye the discrimination between 
aliens and United States nationals on the 
staffs of international organizations. 

With regard to State taxes, the Depart- 
ment has decided, in view of the urgency of 
the matter, not to request the exemption 
at this time so as to avoid questions which 
may impede the passage of the legislation. 
In addition, it is expected, as authorities of 
the State of New York have indicated with 
regard to the United Nations, that local au- 
thorities will follow the action taken by 
Congress with regard to Federal taxes. 

In order to protect the interests of the 
United States nationals employed by inter- 
national organizations, and to avoid the seri- 
ous embarrassment to the Government of the 
United States, when the General Assembly 
meets again in September, in the event that 
legislation to protect United States nationals 
in the United Nations Secretariat against 
double taxation is not in effect, I strongly 
urge prompt action by the Congress on the 
proposed legislation. 

A similar communication is being sent to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been informed by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the presentation of this proposal 
to the Congress for its consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN ACHESON. 


MEMORANDUM 


The question of taxation of the salaries 
received by United States nationals from 
public international organizations has been 
a source of serious concern to this Govern- 
ment since the United Nations began oper- 
ations in 1946. As indicated, the question 
has been before the Congress as the result 
of a request from the Department of State 
that the Congress give consideration to the 
passage of a joint resolution authorizing 
the President to accede to the general con- 
vention on privileges and immunities of 
the United Nations on behalf of the United 
States. In the Eightieth Congress this con- 
vention was approved by the Senate with a 
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reservation on the section dealing with tax 
immunity (S. J. 136). It was also reported 
out favorably by the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee as part of H. R. 6802, Eightieth 
Congress, without such a reservation, but 
the House of Representatives did not com- 
plete action. The convention was resub- 
minen to the new Congress on January 3, 
1949. 

Section 18 (b) of the general convention 
on privileges and immunities would exempt 
officials of the United Nations from taxation 
on the salaries and emoluments paid to them 
by the United Nations. This provision 
would apply to the salaries of all officials of 
the United Nations and would grant exemp- 
tion from Federal as well as local taxes. 
Under existing law, section 116 (h) (1) of 
the Internal Revenue Code exempts alien 
employees of public international organiza- 
tions from the Federal income tax alone. 

When the first part of the first session 
of the General Assembly examined the pe- 
culiar nature of employment by the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations and established 
the basic conditions of service for this group 
of international public servants represent- 
ing approximately fifty nationalities, it de- 
cided unanimously (the United States ab- 
staining) that there is no alternative to 
the proposition that exemption from na- 
tional taxation for salaries and allowances 
paid by the organization is indispensable 
to the achievement of equity among its 
members and equality among its person- 
nel. This conclusion was clearly justified. 
Equal treatment for a staff consisting of 
nationals of different countries is impos- 
sible so long as employees are subject to 
varying national tax systems. Some of the 
staff would pay income taxes, others would 
be immune. Those who paid taxes would 
pay at varying rates. If, pending the grant- 
ing of the desired immunities, the organiza- 
tion reimburses its employees for amounts 
paid by them in income taxes, as the United 
Nations and other international organiza- 
tions have done, there is created an inequity 
among member states, all of whom must 
contribute to a budget which is made larger 
by the amount of taxes received by some of 
them from their nationals who are employed 
by the organization. 

The reason for the Senate reservation on 
section 18 (b) of the general convention, as 
stated in the report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations (Rept. No. 559, 80th Cong., 
p. 6), was that “the committee considered it 
undesirable to create within the United 
States a group of nationals not subject to 
the normal responsibilities of citizenship.” 
H. R. 6802, however, as reported out by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, was based 
on new developments with regard to this 
matter as set forth on pages 16-18 of House 
Report No. 2291, Eightieth Congress. The 
House Foreign Affairs Committee concluded 
as follows: 

“In the committee's view, the United Na- 
tions’ point of view regarding tax immunity 
is based upon an unchallengeable concept 
of equal compensation for equal work among 
its servants of whatever nationality. Coun- 
ter to this is an equally valid American con- 
cept that all American citizens have equal 
obligations to support the public institutions 
of the United States through levies upon 
their incomes. The most desirable approach 
is that which preserves both of these points 
of view. By waiving the reservation regard- 
ing tax immunity, the bill clears the way for 
the staff-contribution plan of the United Na- 
tions. Through the operation of this plan, 
all servants of the United Nations, those of 
other nations as well as those of American 
citizenship, will be required to pay a portion 
of their salaries into the general fund of the 
United Nations. The money thus contrib- 
uted will go to defray the expenses of an in- 
ternational public undertaking. The inci- 
dence of the levy will be equal among all 
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employees of equal status. The rate will 
undoubtedly be somewhat higher than un- 
der United States income-tax laws prior to 
the reduction voted at this session of Con- 
gress. The committee believes that the ap- 
proach of outright waiver is preferable to any 
complex formula which would count contri- 
butions to the employee-contribution fund 
as if they were income taxes paid to a foreign 
government.” 

Subsequent to the report of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee the General Assembly 
adopted a staff-assessment plan effective as 
of January 1, 1949. Assessments are based 
on rates which are somewhat higher than 
those required by the United States Federal 
income tax, are progressive, and provide de- 
ductions in recognition of differing family 
and dependency status. Assessments are 
treated as general income thus assuring that 
employees of the organization contribute in- 
directly through the payment of national 
taxes. i 

The General Assembly also renewed its re- 
quest that member governments grant im- 
munity or, in view of the new staff-assess- 
ment system, take other action to protect 
their nationals from double taxation. (The 
United States and Canada are the only mem- 
bers who tax United Nations’ salaries.) On 
November 18, 1948, it passed the following 
resolution without opposition: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Desiring to achieve both equity among 
the member states and equality among mem- 
bers of the staff of the Organization, and 
noting that certain members have not yet 
taken the necessary action to that end, 

“Requests 

“That members which have not acceded 
to the Convention on Privileges and Im- 
munities of the United Nations or which 
have acceded to it with reservation as to its 
article 18 (b), take the necessary action, 
legislative or other to exempt their nationals 
employed by the United Nations from na- 
tioual income taxation with respect to their 
salaries and emoluments paid to them by 
the United Nations, or in any other manner 
to grant relief for double taxation to such 
nationals.” 

In the letter transmitting the General Con- 
vention to the Eighty-first Congress, the 
Department of State stated as follows: 

“In view of the general policy of the United 
States to give its full support to the United 
Nations, it is the opinion of the Department 
of State that this Government should comply 
with recommendations of the General Assem- 
bly wherever it can do so without prejudice 
to overriding considerations affecting the 
vital interests of the United States. For 
this reason, the Department hopes that the 
Congress will not insist on a reservation that 
tax immunity should be inapplicable to 
United States nationals.” 

Failure of congressional action at this ses- 
sion to grant the exemptions in question 
would result in a payment by United States 
nationals on the staff of the United Nations 
of two taxes, one to the United States and 
one to the International Organization, both 
at approximately the same rate. The tax 
burden to United States nationals employed 
by the United Nations would therefore be 
twice as great as that on other employees of 
the United Nations, and twice as great as 
that of other United States nationals earn- 
ing equivalent salaries. If, in order to re- 
lieve the United States nationals of half of 
this burden, the United Nations feels com- 
pelled to relmburse United States nationals 
for the tax they pay to the United States, the 
General Assembly will undoubtedly be criti- 
cal of the United States which was a moving 
force in the establishment of the staff as- 
sessment plan, and might request the United 
States to contribute to the United Nations 
an additional sum to cover the amounts 
expended in reimbursement of United States 
nationals. Such an additional assessment 
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has been suggested in past sessions of the 
General Assembly. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1949 


Mr. FULBRIGHT (for himself, Mr. 
Tart, and Mr. Hunt) submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 147), which 
was referred to the Committee on Ex- 


penditures in the Executive Depart- 


ments: 

Resolved, That the Senate does not favor 
the Reorganization Plan No. 1 transmitted 
to Congress by the President on June 20, 
1949. 


CODIFICATION OF ARTICLES OF WAR, 
ETC.—AMENDMENT 


Mr. KEM submitted an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute intended to 
be propesed by him to the committee 
amendment to the bill (H. R. 4080) to 
unify, consolidate, revise, and codify the 
Articles of War, the Articles for the Gov- 
ernment, of the Navy, and the discipli- 
nary laws of the Coast Guard, and to 
enact and establish a uniform code of 
military justice, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 102) to provide for the attendance 
of a joint committee to represent the 
Congress at the Eighty-third and Final 
National Encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic was referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR DEWEY AT FIRST 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


ror. IVES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey at the first 
annual conference on American foreign pol- 
icy at Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., 
July 28, 1949, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 
ADDRESS BY SECRETARY FOR THE AIR 

FORCE AT TENNESSEF AMERICAN LE- 

GION CONVENTION 


[ Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by the Secretary for Air Force, Hon. 
W. Stuart Symington, before the State of 
Tennessee American Legion Convention, at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., on July 25, 1949, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


AID TO BRITAIN—ARTICLE BY GEORGE 
R. BROWN 


[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
dealing with American aid to Britain, writ- 
ten by George R. Brown and published in 
the Washington Times-Herald of July 29, 
1949, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE LONGSHOREMEN’S STRIKE IN 
HAWAII—EDITORIALS AND NEWSPAPER 
COMMENT 


Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp an editorial en- 
titled “Food From Japan,” published in the 
Honolulu Advertiser of July 25, 1949, and 
three other editorials published in the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser of July 21, 1949, together 
with comments from other newspapers, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 
COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN DEVELOPMENT— 
- STATEMENT BY BEN STONG 

[Mr. TAYLOR. asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement 
by Ben Stong, of the National Committee on 
Resources, regarding the Columbia River Ba- 
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sin development, which appears in the 

Appendix. ] 

PROPOSED COLUMBIA VALLEY ADMINIS- 
TRATION—LEGAL OPINION BY RALPH 
L. ALBAUGH 


[Mr. TAYLOR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter dated 
July 12, 1949, from Ralph L. Albaugh to Ben 
Johnson, chairman of the Idaho Agricul- 
tural Council, regarding the proposed law 
creating the Columbia Valley Administra- 
tion, which appears in the Appendix.] 


WORLD FEDERATION—STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR HUMPHREY 


[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recor a state- 
ment entitled “World Federation,” prepared 
by him, which appears in the Appendix.] 


TRIAL EXAMINERS—ARTICLE FROM THE 
MACHINIST 


[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recon an article en- 
titled “Key United States Trial Examiners 
Must Now Win Approval of Corporation Law- 
yers,” published in the July 21, 1949, issue 
of the Machinist, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


TRIBUTES TO RADIO STATION WGN, 
CHICAGO 


Mr. DOUGLAS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RECORD a statement 
prepared bv him paying tribute to radio sta- 
tion WGN, of Chicago, for its service during 
the past 25 years in furthering the cause of 
culture and music, together with congratu- 
latory telegrams sent ta,that station by Gov- 
ernor Stevenson, of Illinois, Mayor Kennelly, 
of Chicago, and others, which appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS AND OPPO- 
SITION TO UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING—LETTER FROM PAUL N. 
POLING 
[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recor a letter addressed 

to him by Paul Newton Poling, secretary of 
the Board of Christian Education of the 

Presbyterian Church of the United States of 

America, which appears in the Appendix.] 

ATLANTIC TREATY BUT NO ARMS— 
EDITORIAL FROM ST. LOUIS GLOBE- 
DEMOCRAT 
Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Rrecorp an editorial en- 

titled “Atlantic Treaty But No Arms,” pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat for 


July 20, 1949, which appears in the 
Appendix. 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 


SESSION 


On request of Mr. PEPPER, the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate this afternoon. 

On request of Mr. GEORGE, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations was author- 
ized to hold a meeting today during the 
session of the Senate. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMIS- 

SION—COMMENTS ON HOOVER COM- 

MISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor at this point as 
a part of my remarks a statement which 
I have prepared, including a letter from 
Rosel H. Hyde, Acting Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
commenting upon the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations as they affect 
that agency. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN L. M’CLELLAN, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 
TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Senator JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, chairman, 
Senate Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, released today a let- 
ter from Mr. Rosel H. Hyde, Acting Chair- 
man, Federal Communications Commission, 
with reference to the application of the vari- 
ous recommendations in the reports of the 
Hoover Commission which directly or indi- 
rectly affect the FCC. 

Mr. Hyde states that “in the opinion of 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
the Commission on Organization has made a 
considerable contribution toward good gov- 
ernment by simply recognizing that the in- 
dependent regulatory commissions do have 
a definite place in the Federal system,” 
pointing out that it has been the general 
custom in the past to classify the peculiar 
functions of regulatory commissions under 
broad divisions of the Government, which 
has led “to recommendations that they be 
placed by force into an organizational pat- 
tern in which they would not fit.” 

The Commission endorses the recommen- 
dation (No. 1) in the report on regulatory 
agencies that administrative responsibility 
be vested in the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, pointing out that over a period of years 
the Federal Communications Commission 
has gradually evolved a system under which 
the Chairman takes the initiative on admin- 
istrative matters, aided by an executive of- 
ficer who directs the coordination on budget, 
planning, and personnel work, as recom- 
mended by the Commission on Organization. 

General approval is expressed in regard to 
recommendation No. 2, that any uncertain- 
ties in the present statutes be removed to 
provide that members of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the Federal Power 
Commission, and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission be removable only for 
cause, and No. 3 relating to the amendment 
of statutes to provide that a Commissioner 
upon the expiration of his term continue to 
hold office until his successor has been ap- 
pointed and qualified, concluding that “we 
feel that such a provision (recommendation 
No. 3) would teng to avoid disruptions in 
the program oi the Commission with respect 
to its regulatory duties which relate to a 
highly technical and complex field.” 

Mr. Hyde also records his approval of rec- 
ommendations providing for increases in 
salaries of Commissioners and top staff 
members, contending that “not enough em- 
phasis is usually given in the case of regu- 
latory commissions to the importance of the 
services and industries subject to their regu- 
lation. * * The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has responsibilities vital 
to the interests of the public and the wel- 
fare of the Nation.” He concludes with a 
general endorsement of recommendation No. 
6, that the statutes be amended so as to per- 
mit commissions to delegate routine, pre- 
liminary, and less important work to mem- 
bers of the staffs under their supervision, 
stating that “Section 5 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, already covers 
this delegation.” 

The full text of Mr. Hyde’s letter follows: 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. June 13, 1949. 
Hon. JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: This letter is in 
reply to your letter of May 23, requesting a 
report from us relative to the application of 
the various recommendations in the reports 
of the Commissfon on Organization of the 
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Executive Branch of the Government which 
directly or indirectly affect the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. In the opinion 
of the Federal Communications Commission, 
the Commission on Organization had made 
a considerable contribution toward good 
government by simply recognizing that the 
independent regulatory commissions do have 
a definite place in the Federal system. Too 
often in the past the peculiar functions of 
the regulatory commissions and the conse- 
quent difficulty in classifying them under 
any broad divisions of the Government have 
led to recommendations that they be placed 
by force into an organizational pattern in 
which they would not fit. 

This Commission is in agreement with 
recommendation No. 1 that administrative 
responsibility be vested in the chairman of 
the Commission. Over a period of years in 
the Federal Communications Commission, a 
system has gradually evolved in which the 
chairman takes the initiative on administra- 
tive matters. Administrative Order No. 8 
(copy attached), setting forth this principle, 
has recently been adopted. It should also 
be noted that this Commission has an ex- 
ecutive officer who aids on general admin- 
istrative matters and who also directs and 
coordinates the budget, planning, and per- 
sonnel work as recommended by the Com- 
mission on Organization. 

We are also in agreement with recom- 
mendation No. 2 that any uncertainties in 
the present statutes be removed to provide 
that the members of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and the Federal Communications 
Commission be removable only for cause. 

The members of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission concur with recommenda- 
tion No. 3, “that the statutes be amended 
to provide that a commissioner upon the 
expiration of his term, continue to hold 
office until his successor has been appointed 
and qualified; subject, of course, to the gen- 
eral statutes on hold-over appointments.” 
We feel that such a provision would tend to 
avoid disruptions in the program of the 
Commission with respect to its regulatory 
duties which relate to a highly technical and 
complex field. 

We have gone on record several times 
for salary increases for Commissioners and 
top staff members. In this connection we 
would like to add one comment which does 
not directly bear upon®the report of the 
Commission on Organization. That com- 
ment is that in the consideration of salaries 
of Federal officials, not enough emphasis is 
usually given in the case of regulatory com- 
missions to the importance of the services 
and industries subject to their regulation. 
The Federal Communications Commission 
is not large in terms of number of employees, 
having a total complement of 1.350, but as 
the licensing authority for all non-Govern- 
ment radio communications services and 
the regulating authority for all carriers en- 
gaged in interstate and foreign communi- 
cations services, it has responsibilities vital 
to the interests of the public and the wel- 
fare of the Nation. 

This Commission is in general agreement 
with recommendation No. 6, that the stat- 
utes be amended so as to permit commis- 
sions to delegate routine, preliminary, and 
less important work to members of the 
staffs under their supervision. In the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in par- 
ticular, however, section 5 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended, already 
covers this delegation. 

Rose. H. HYDE, 
Acting Chairman. 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRA- 
TION—COMMENTS ON HOOVER COM- 
MISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recor at this point as a part of 
my remarks a statement which I have 
prepared, including a letter from Paul 
G. Hoffman, Administrator of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, com- 
menting upon the Hoover Commission 
recommendations as they apply to that 
agency. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN L. M’CLELLAN, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 
TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Senator JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, released today 
a letter frfom Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, Admin- 
istrator of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, with reference to the various 
recommendations and textual discussions in 
the reports of the Hoover Commission as 
they affect that Administration. 

This is the twentieth in a series of releases 
issued by the Senate Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, setting 
forth the views and comments of 25 sep- 
arate Federal agencies. Additional releases 
will be issued by the committee as reports 
from Federal establishments are received, 
including the Department of the Interior, 
Post Office Department, and the Department 
of the Treasury. 

In commenting on the Hoover Commission 
report on foreign affairs, Mr. Hoffman states 
that, “I believe the general organizational 
concepts of the Commission with regard to 
foreign affairs are und. * The es- 
tablishment and successful operation of 
ECA as a separate agency, working in close 
collaboration with the State Department as 
well as other agencies, seems to me to in- 
dicate the wisdom of the suggested arrange- 
ment.“ He does, however, raise some ques- 
tion relative to the recommendations with 
respect to the authority of the Diplomatic 
Mission Chief, which “would appear to sug- 
gest the need for some change in the exist- 
ing arrangements between ECA and State in 
the participating countries,” contending that 
while on paper the arrangement appears 
cumbersome, “in practice it has worked well,” 
and concluding that “I would find my re- 
sponsibility for conduct of the ECA pro- 
gram greatly complicated by any change in 
these arrangements.” 

The comments of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration relative to the adminis- 
tration of overseas affairs were covered in a 
previous release by the committee (Release 
No. 81-1-85) on July 25, 1949 (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, p. 10054). 

Mr. Hoffman also endorses the general rec- 
ommendations contained in the Hoover Com- 
mission report on general management, stat- 
ing that “the application of these principles 
in ECA has worked well,” pointing out that 
under the Foreign Assistance Act the admin- 
istration has had wide latitude to organize 
ECA, to appoint its staff, and to control its 
administration, and that “without this lati- 
tude the job would have been very much 
more complicated.” He also indicates that 
relations with the field service maintained by 
the ECA are handled by a Special Assistant 
for Overseas Administration in the Office of 
the Director of the Administration who 
“keeps a watchful eye out to see that appro- 
priate arrangements are made for guiding and 
servicing the overseas establishments,” but 
that maximum authority has been delegated 
to the discretion of feld representatives. 

In commenting on the personnel manage- 
ment recommendations Mr. Hoffman main- 
tains that special provisions in the statutory 
authority of ECA, which provides for 25 posi- 
tions which can be paid rates from $10,000 to 
not in excess of $15,000, has saved the Gov- 
ernment money by “enabling the agency to 
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emphasize quality rather than quantity,” and 
concludes that the specific recommendations 
with respect to pay “are in the right di- 
rection.” 

With regard to the report on budgeting and 
accounting, relating to the strengthening of 
the administrative management work of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the maintenance of 
the central accounts of the Government, and 
the development of accounting systems for 


use throughout the Government, Mr. Hoff- 


man comments that “I don’t know how a 
business could operate under such diffused 
arrangement,” as they presently exist, and 
concludes that “strengthening the Treasury 
Department in this respect appears logical.” 
He also endorses a recommendation providing 
for a siraple or business-type of audit, and 
suggests that there should be some way to 
simplify a system which required a GAO audit 
in detail of each transaction which the ECA 
Controller has already audited. 

Mr. Hoffman also adds an endorsement of 
the report on general services. He states that 
“We have in ECA successfully grouped to- 
gether these functions of supply, records 
management, and space which are proposed 
for the Government-wide Office of General 
Services. While the method of operation of 
the proposed office would necessarily be dif- 
ferent, I see no reason why such an arrange- 
ment should not work well for the Govern- 


ment as a whole.” 


The full text of Mr. Hoffman’s letter 
follows: 
ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 13, 1949. 
Hon. JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures 


in the Executive Departments, 
United States Senate, Washington, 
D. C 


My Dran SENATOR: This letter is in re- 
sponse to your request of May 23, 1949, for a 
report relative to the various recommenda- 
tions and textual discussions in the reports 
of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government which 
affect the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. Each report affecting ECA is dis- 
cussed separately. While the Commission 
made no study of ECA's organization, it has 
made a number of recommendations which 
would affect ECA if adopted. 


FOREJGN AFFAIRS 


Based upon my experience in ECA, I be- 
lieve the general organizational concepts of 
the Commission with regard to foreign af- 
fairs are sound. The establishment and suc- 
cessful operation of ECA as a separate agency, 
working in close collaboration with the State 
Department as well as other agencies, seems 
to me to indicate the wisdom of the sug- 
gested arrangement. 

The recommendations of the Commission 
with respect to the authority of the Diplo- 
matic Mission Chief would appear to sug- 
gest the need for some change in the exist- 
ing arrangements between ECA and State in 
the participating countries. The present ar- 
rangements under ECA's basic act have, in 
my observation, worked very smoothly. 
These place responsibility on the Chief of 
the Diplomatic Mission for “assuring that 
the operations of the special mission (ECA) 
are consistent with the foreign-policy objec- 
tives of the United States,” and provide for 
appeal to the special representative, to the 
Secretary of State, and to the Economic Co- 
operation Administrator if differences are not 
resolved. While on paper this arrangement 
appears cumbersome, in practice it has 
worked well. I would find my responsibility 
for conduct of the ECA program greatly com- 
plicated by any change in these arrange- 
ments. In any case, it would certainly not 
appear wise to make basic statutory changes 
in the organization of a short-term agency 
such as ECA, unless there were compelling 
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reasons for such changes. To my knowledge 
there are no such reasons. 
OVERSEAS ADMINISTRATION 

I am interested in the Commission's rec- 
ommendation that Congress direct a com- 
prehensive study of the problems of adminis- 
tration of overseas pr 

With respect to the Commission's sugges- 
tion that ECA and other agencies having 
overseas programs be included in an Admin- 
istration of Overseas Affairs, I have two com- 
ments: First, as indicated above, it would 
appear unwise to make any basic statutory 
changes in the organization of a short-term 
agency such as ECA, more or less in mid- 
stream. Second, the proposed combination 
in one agency of such functions as govern- 
ment of Territories, the American Battle 
Monuments Commission, and Philippine Re- 
habilitation, and the kind of economic deal- 
ing with sovereign states carried on by ECA 
appears somewhat anomalous. Because of 
the vastly differing relative importance of 
these programs in United States foreign pol- 
icy and the diversity of functions involved, 
this consolidation in one agency could read- 
ily result in loss of sufficient emphasis on the 
major tasks. 
_ GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE EXECUTIVE 

BRANCH 


In general, ECA has been able, because’ of 
freedoms permitted it under its authorizing 
and appropriation acts, to follow most of 
the basic principles suggested by the Com- 
mission in its recommendations on general 
management, of the executive branch, and 
particularly those dealing with departmental 
management. The application of these prin- 
ciples in ECA has worked well. 

Under the Foreign Assistance Act, the ad- 
ministration has had wide latitude to or- 

ECA, to appoint its staff, and to con- 
trol its administration. Without this lati- 
tude the job would have been very much 
more complicated. 

The staff organization of ECA corresponds 
closély to that recommended in the report, 
even though the names of the offices are not 
identical. 

Paralleling the recommendations of the 
report, we have given emphasis to the or- 
ganization and management function. 

While we do not have a fleld service com- 
parable to those of agencies operating in the 
United States. we do have the Office of the 
Special Representative in Paris, and the Eu- 
ropean country missions, as well as missions 
in China and Korea. In the spirit of the 
Commission's reports, we have delegated 
maximum discretion to the field. Instead 
of providing a central control office in Wash- 
ington, through which business in the field 
is regulated, we have encouraged direct deal- 
ing by the divisions in Washington with 
their opposite numbers in the field. A spe- 
cial assistant for overseas administration in 
the Office of the Director of Administration 
keeps a watchful eye out to see that appro- 
priate arrangements are made for guiding 
and servicing the overseas establishments, 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


I believe the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions with respect to pay are in the right 
direction. ECA has had the advantage of 
25 positions which can be paid rates above 
$10,000 per year but not in excess of $15,000. 
This provision Has enabled us to recruit staff 
of a caliber we simply could not have ob- 
tained under usual Federal pay rates. The 
result has been, I am sure, to save the Goy- 
ernment money by enabling the agency to 
emphasize quality rather than quantity. 

BUDGETING AND ACCOUNTING 

ECA has had the benefit of a simple — — 
priation structure. It seems to me 
should work as well for other agencies com 
apparently now have very numerous detailed 
and restrictive appropriations. 
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In connection with the recommendations 
for strengthening the administrative man- 
agement work of the Bureau of the Budget, 
I should like to report that ECA has drawn 
heavily upon this part of the Bureau. Three 
of our key officials were secured from the 
Bureau and a number of its experts have 
been made available to us on a temporary 
basis. If the Bureau were equipped to pro- 
vide equivalent service to all agencies, it 
would in this way make an important con- 
tribution to governmental operations. 

If I understand the report correctly, there 
is at present no single place in the executive 
branch for the maintenance of the central 
accounts of the Government, the develop- 
ment of accounting systems for use through- 
out the Government, and the preparation of 
financial reports. I don't know how a busi- 
ness could operate under such a diffused 
arrangement. Strengthening the Treasury 
Department in this respect appears logical. 
With respect to auditing, if would appear 
that there should be some way to simplify 
a system which required the GAO to audit 
in detail each transaction which the ECA 
controller has already audited. The Com- 
mission’s recommendation for a simple or 
business-type of audit appeals to me. 


OFFICE OF GENERAL SERVICES—SUPPLY 
ACTIVITIES 


ECA would be serviced by the proposed 
Office of General Services, so the suitability 
of the proposed Office is of interest to us. 
We have in ECA successfully grouped to- 
gether those functions of supply,- records 
management, and space which are proposed 
for the Government-wide Office of General 
Services. While the method of operation of 
the proposed Office would necessarily be dif- 
ferent, I see no reason why such an arrange- 
ment should not work well for the Govern- 
ment as a whole. 

Sincerely yours, 
PauL G. HOFFMAN, 
Administrator. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE ALEXANDER F. 
WHITNEY—ARTICLE BY JAY FRANKLIN 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record, as a part of my 
remarks, a very beautiful article written 
by Jay Franklin on the life and work of 
Alexander F. Whitney. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WE, THE PEOPLE: THE END OF THE RUN 
(By Jay Franklin) 

The sudden death of Alexander F. Whit- 
ney, president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen, removes from public life one 
of the great servants of the American people. 
Had he devoted the same talent and energy 
to the making of money as he did to the 
security and welfare of the men on whom the 
economic life of the Nation depends, he would 
have died a multimillionaire. Instead, his 
memorial is found in the great body of rail- 
way labor whom he led and whose interests 
he promoted. 

Even in his late seventies, when most pub- 
lic men become either living monuments or 
stuffed shirts, he had a gaiety, a lightness of 
touch, combined with determination and 
courage, that set him apart from the scowl- 
ing huskies who had long supplied cartoon- 
ists with their raw material for attacks on 
the right of working people to organize and 
bargain for their common Interests. 

He had, as his secret weapon in the long 
struggle for welfare, a great fund of moral 
courage, derived largely from his boyhood 
as the son of a poor Methodist preacher in 
rural mid-America. This courage carried 

s him through the bravest single episode in 
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our recent public life: his decision to support 
wholeheartedly for reelection President Tru- 
man, who had handled him roughly in the 
railway strike of 1946 and whom Whitney 
had vowed to defeat. For self-conquest of 
this kind is rare in any walk of life and there 
are few men who dare acknowledge publicly 
that their previous public position was in 
error. 

It is hard for me to write dispassionately 
of A. F. Whitney. He was not only a polit- 
ical associate of mine for many years but was 
also a warm personal friend. He did not give 
his word or his friendship lightly, for when 
he gave it he went all the way. In one of my 
last talks with him, he told me that never 
again would he have any part in calling a 
Nation-wide strike of railway workers. He 
recognized that the public convenience and 
necessity was, in fact, paramount and that 
the welfare of the brotherhoods could not be 
promoted by placing them in antagonism to 
the public interest, no matter how justified 
their grievances. 

During the last campaign, he made the 
greatest single contribution to President 
Truman's victory. He recalled the brother- 
hood's ace negotiator, Walter Munro, from 
the wage conference with the operators at 
Chicago, in order to be on hand to give ad- 
vice and serve as liaison with the White 
House. This, in effect, meant the sacrifice of 
several cents an hour, at a time when every 
cent meant millions of dollars. He believed, 
quite justifiably, that the reelection of an 
administration which was friendly to labor 
would serve as greater protection to the 
workers than any specific wage agreement. 

His passing marks the end of a career 
which was as typically American as that 
of Henry Ford or Harry Truman, As a poor 
boy he had to make his way and he rose to 
the top and held his position, by his own 
efforts and because he was wise enough to 
realize that power in a democracy depends 
on making yourself useful to large numbers 
of people. 

Here was a big man who did a big job and 
was fighting, gaily and gallantly, to the very 
end of the long run. He died as such men 
should die, quite suddenly, while still active 
and interested in the work which lay before 
him. The world is the poorer when men like 
him leave it, though in this case his legacy 
speaks for itself in the existence of a stable, 
noncommunistic, middle-of-the-road, mid- 
dle-class organization of the men and women 
whom we all need to keep the country mov- 
ing, working, and living. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FOREIGN AID 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a unanimous-consent request, and 
ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will read the request for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, in connection with H. R. 
4830, the Foreign Aid appropriation bill for 
1950, the majority and minority leaders of 
the Senate be, and they are hereby, author- 
ized to fix a time for the consideration of the 
motion entered on July 28, 1949, by the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNowLanp] to re- 
consider the vote of the Senate sustaining 
an appeal by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tarr] from a decision of the Vice President 
overruling a point of order made by the Sen- 
ator from Dlinois [Mr. Lucas] that, not- 
withstanding the question of germaneness 
of an amendment of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations relating to the purchase of sur- 
plus agricultural products had been decided 
by the Senate in the affirmative, it was never- 
theless in order to make a point of order 
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against the amendment as being general 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 
Ordered further, That the entering of the 
motion to reconsider the said vote shall in 
no wise interfere with the right or authority 
of the Committee on Appropriations in the 
meantime to consider said bill and to report 
same to the Senate, or with the right of the 
Senate to proceed to its consideration: Pro- 
vided, however, That in this connection all 
points of order be, and they are hereby, 
waived with respect to any amendments that 
may be reported or offered by the said com- 
mittee or that may be offered from the floor, 
and that all such amendments shall be con- 
sidered upon their respective merits. 
Ordered further, That final action upon the 
motion to reconsider shall in no way be 
eemed to affect any action taken by the 
nate in the meantime on the said appro- 
priation bill, and that it shall have effect 
only as a precedent of the Senate. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I may 
state that the proposed unanimous-con- 
sent agreement was drafted by the Par- 
liamentarian at the suggestion of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Wuerry]. 
In the first paragraph it is proposed to 
hold in status quo, so to speak, the mo- 
tion made by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KxowLAND] to reconsider the 
vote by which the ruling of the Chair was 
overruled on an appeal by the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tarr]. 

Holding that in abeyance, the second 
part of the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement is that the Committee on Ap- 
priations shall proceed with the consid- 
eration of the European recovery bill and 
bring it back to the floor of the Senate, 
that all points of order against legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill will be 
waived, and that the bill, with the 
amendments, may be taken up on its 
merits—in other words, may be passed 
by a majority vote. That is the sum and 
substance of the proposed unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I invite the attention 
of the distinguished Vice President and 
Members of the Senate to the fact that 
on Wednesday, July 27, when the Sen- 
ator from Illinois made the point of order 
that a certain amendment to the bill 
was legislation on an appropriation bill, 
in the first instance that point of order 
was not acted upon, but later the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] made 
the point about germaneness, and the 
Senate passed upon that question. Later 
the distinguished Vice President ruled 
that in view of that fact, the point of 
order which the Senator from Illinois 
made that the amendment was legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill was not 
well taken, Then the Senator from Ar- 
kansas raised a different point of order, 
which caused the bill to be sent back to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

In the event a motion to reconsider 
that vote is made, the Senator from Illi- 
nois will make the point of order against 
the motion to reconsider, that there is 
nothing before the Senate to reconsider. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is contemplated 
in this proposed agreement. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not think it is con- 
templated at all in the proposed agree- 
ment. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. It is clearly under- 
stood in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions that until the bill gets back to the 
Senate, there can be no motion to re- 
consider. . 

Mr. LUCAS. But the Senator fro 
California has already given notice of a 
motion to reconsider. Yesterday he rose 
and said: 

Mr. President, on page 10278 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of yesterday appears the 
vote by which the Senate did not sustain 
the ruling of the Chair. The Recorp will 
show that I voted on the prevailing side. 
At this time I serve notice that I shall move 
to reconsider the vote by which the ruling 
of the Chair was not sustained. 


In other words, the Senator from Illi- 
nois contends that that is an academic 
question now, because the Senate has 
nothing before it to reconsider. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations understands that perfectly; 
but if the bill is brought back to the 
Senate by the committee, a motion to 
reconsider will be in order. We ask that 
that whole procedure be held in abey- 
ance, and that we take up the bill and 
dispose of it, and then come back to the 
motion to reconsider. That is the pur- 
pose of the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. LUCAS. Perhaps the Appropria- 
tions Committee understands it now, but 
certainly the Senator from California 
thought he was acting in good faith 
under the rule when he gave notice yes- 
terday that he would move to reconsider. 

The point I intend to make at the 
proper time, and it is a very important 
parliamentary point, is that once the 
Chair ruled that this bill should go back 
to the Appropriations Committee, that 
was the end of the matter, so far as the 
Senate was concerned, until the bill 
comes back again from the Appropria- 
tions Committee to the Senate, and es- 
pecially in view of the fact that the bill 
went back to the committee on a dif- 
ferent point of order than the one the 
Senator from California seeks to have 
the Senate reconsider the vote upon. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Nevertheless, the mo- 
tion to reconsider cannot be taken up in 
the Senate until the bill comes back from 
the committee. 

In this unanimous-consent agreement 
we propose to lay that proceeding aside 
and to go on with the bill. 

In this connection I may add that I 
have talked with the junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Wuerry], who is the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. I 
have also conferred with the Vice Presi- 
dent and with the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr]. All of us agree that the rule 
with respect to what can be done by the 
Senate in regard to legislation inserted 
by the House of Representatives in an 
appropriation bill is not clear, and we 
are going to make an effort to remove 
that vagueness. 

There is also the question of the utter 
futility of sending the bill back to the 
committee. That should be reconsid- 
ered. This very question of germane- 
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ness should be reconsidered by the 
Senate. 

I can assure the Senate that the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska and I, as members of 
the Committee on Rules, will confer with 
other Senators and will see if we can 
straighten out some of our archaic rules, 
so that the Senate may proceed without 
interruption. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am to- 
tally in agreement with the Senator as 
to the chaos occurring under the rules, as 
we have seen the situation develop in 
connection with this matter. However, 
the point in connection with the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement is 
not what we are going to do in the future 
in connection with a possible change in 
the rules, but it is what we are going to 
do now about waiving all points of order 
with respect primarily to the two-thirds 
rule as to the writing of legislation into 
an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator wishes to know my own feeling, 
let me say that we are very much behind 
in the enactment of all the appropria- 
tion bills, and we cannot get action 
upon them promptly unless something 
along the line we have suggested is done; 
at least, that is the easiest way to get 
prompt action, and that is why the 
agreement has been proposed, 

Among the appropriation bills yet to 
be acted upon by the Senate are the 
independent offices. appropriation bill, 
which is the pending business at this 
time, the Interior Department appropri- 
ation bill, and the military department 
appropriation bill. All these bills are 
jammed up. I am trying to get action 
taken on them, and the method we pro- 
pose will result in action. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I share 
the Senator’s desire, but I hope he is not 
saying to the Senate that unless we fol- 
low the procedure he suggests, we will not 
have action taken on the ECA appropria- 
tion bill. That would seem to be the im- 
plication. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I say that the way we 
propose is the easiest way. 

Mr. LUCAS. That may be, but at the 
same time it seems to me that the way 
now proposed would do quite a good 
deal of violence to some of the very im- 
portant rules of the Senate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am primarily inter- 
ested in speed, so far as I am concerned. 
Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has the 
Senator from Illinois concluded? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I still re- 
serve the right to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very well. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to concur in what the Senator from 
Arizona has said with respect to the 
unanimous-consent request. The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. McKettar] ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to wait upon the 
majority and minority leaders and also 
upon other Senators who are interested 
in the motions which have been made. 

This request is in two parts. The first 
part simply leaves in status quo every 
right the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] has in reference to the notice 
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he served on the Senate that he would 
move to have the vote reconsidered 
whenever the bill is returned to the Sen- 
ate. This part of the request reserves 
every right every Senator has with re- 
spect to what is encompassed in the par- 
liamentary situation relative to what has 
been done in connection with the history 
of this bill. That is the purpose of the 
first part of the proposal, the idea be- 
ing, as the Senator from Arizona has 
said, that it is most important to expe- 
dite the passage of these bills, if we can 
possibly do so. 

The second part of the unanimous- 
consent request is the one about which 
I think there might be some issue. It 
simply provides that the right to raise a 
point of order against any amendment 
to this bill which we have not yet con- 
sidered shall be waived and that the bill 
shall be taken up where we left off con- 
sidering it, including the McClellan 
amendment. It waives the right to exer- 
cise or assert points of order and to call 
for a two-thirds vote by way of suspend- 
ing the rule. If we do that, we shall take 
up the amendments on their merits. Any 
Senator who objects to that, certainly 
should not join in the proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

To my mind, the agreement covers the 
only point at issue as to the ECA ap- 
propriation bill. Of course, it would have 
to be made to apply to any other bill 
which was desired to be considered 

Mr. President, how else can we pro- 
ceed in this matter? I have given this 
subject a great deal of thought, and some 
of the other members of the committee 
have likewise done so, as have some of 
our best parliamentarians. 

Of course the Appropriations Commit- 
tee could strip the bill of all amendments, 
and could report it to the Senate as a 
skeleton bill; and then Senators could 
offer the amendments from the floor— 
under the theory, which is maintained 
by the majority leader, that there should 
be a two-thirds vote to suspend the rule 
before any amendment involving legis- 
lation could be considered in connection 
with an appropriation bill. 

But, Mr. President, if that is done, we 
shall be here a long time, because this 
is not the only appropriation bil. carry- 
ing amendments proposing legislation. 
We have three or four more bills coming 
up that are just as controversial as they 
can be. No one knows what will happen 
in connection with those bills. If, in 
order to prevent the bill from being sent 
back to the committee for reconsidera- 
tion, we have to offer from the floor all 
the amendments which the committee 
already has gone over so thoroughly and 
has considered so carefully, I think the 
Senator from Arizona, who has had so 
much experience with these matters, and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
Kear}, the chairman of the committee, 
who has also had very long experience 
with these matters, will agree that in 
that case we shall be here for some time. 
Certainly there can be no question about 
that. 

That was why I joined in the unani- 
mous-consent proposal—to try to expe- 
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dite the handling of the appropriation 
bills. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I think the 
last course the Senator has mentioned 
is the only one we can pursue, namely, 
to strip the appropriation bills of all 
amendments or parts which relate to 
legislation. 

I wish to be frank about the matter, 
and to say that I shall be compelled to 
object to the proposal. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator from 
Virginia mean he will object to the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes; because I think a 
very important matter is involved, 
namely, the Appropriations Committee 
is attempting to write legislation into an 
appropriation bill. It was never con- 
templated that that could be done by 
majority vote, but only by two-thirds 
vote. 

Now the Senator is proposing that we 
proceed in a way in which we have not 
proceeded heretofore; for many years an 
entirely different procedure has been ob- 
served. In other words, the Senator 
from Nebraska proposes that the Senate 
act by majority vote on amendments pro- 
posing legislation on appropriation bills. 

Mr. WHERRY. My suggestion relates 
to the ECA appropriation bill. Of course, 
as a matter of fact we are doing that 
every day. In the independent offices 
appropriation bill we were doing that 
yesterday on item after item. 

Mr. BYRD. But we are not doing it 
when a point of order is made. 

Mr. WHERRY. We were doing it on 
the theory that most of the amendments 
are limitations or are otherwise accept- 
able. 

Mr. President, it seems to me we must 
be consistent. If we are going to have 
points of order made in regard to the 
ECA appropriation bill and require the 
committee to strip all the amendments 
from that bill, that will mean that, as 
the bill is returned to the floor of the 
Senate, a two-thirds vote will be re- 
quired before any amendment contain- 
ing legislation can be considered in con- 
nection with that bill. If we are going 
to pursue that course in connection with 
the ECA appropriation bill, certainly that 
procedure should be followed in con- 
nection with all the other appropriation 
bills, because if such amendments are 
regarded as legislation on the ECA ap- 
propriation bill, similar amendments 
must be regarded as legislation on other 
appropriation bills. 

However, in connection with the in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill we 
have been adopting amendment after 
amendment, for instance, the one on 
page 19, but no points of order have been 
made as to them, 

If the majority leader is going to in- 
sist on his right to say when he believes 
the Senate should impose the two-thirds 
rule, then we shall have to be consistent 
and apply it to all appropriation bills. 
If that is done it is going to take a long 
time to have adopted the amendments 
to all the appropriation bills, and any 
Senator, if he does not have his amend- 
ment agreed to, may make a point of 
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order against the bill, and thus all the 
bills may be recommitted to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. The minority leader may 
take that position; but other Members 
of the Senate do not believe there should 
be legislation on appropriation bills, and 
I happen to be one of them. Unless some 
very material question were involved, I 
doubt whether a Senator would be justi- 
fied in making a point of order, but in 
this particular bill, Mr. President, there 
are at least four or five very vital amend- 
ments, which constitute legislation on an 
appropriation bill. The Senator does not 
contend, I imagine, that heretofore we 
have acted on such amendments by a 
majority vote when a point of order has 
been made. ; 

Mr. WHERRY. No. 

Mr. BYRD. That is the responsibility 
of individual Senators. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. It is not the responsi- 
bility of the majority leader. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not quarreling 
with that argument. I stated the pro- 
posed unanimous- consent agreement 
would apply to the ECA bill. 

Mr. BYRD. It would establish a 
precedent, Mr. President, and I want to 
be very frank in saying I shall object to 
it. I think it is wrong. I do not believe 
we should write legislation on an appro- 
priation bill by a majority vote. Where 
a vital question is affected as in this in- 
stance, I, for one, intend to object to such 
a proposal. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
want to reserve his right to object? 

Mr. BYRD. I serve notice that I am 
going to object. 

Mr. ROBERTSON and Mr. TAFT ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska has the floor, Ona 
reservation, the Chair will recognize the 
Senator from Virginia in his own right, 
as soon as the Senator from Nebraska 
has finished. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield?. . 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I, of course, share 
the views of the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia, that it is not a desirable practice 
for the Appropriations Committee to 
write legislation on an appropriation bill, 
or to attempt to do so. The distin- 
guished minority leader will no doubt re- 
call that when the McClellan amendment 
was presented to our committee, I made 
a parliamentary inquiry. I asked the 
Chairman whether a member of the com- 
mittee was privileged to make e point 
of order that the amendment was legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill and there- 
fore was improper for the committee to 
consider. The Senator will recall that, 
no doubt. He will also recall that the 
Chairman advised me not to make the 
point of order, but that, if I did, it would 
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be overruled. I then said, “I have no 
real objection to the committee consid- 
ering this and other amendments on 
their merits, so far as I am concerned.” 
I thought it was in violation of the rules 
of the Senate, but we have a very friendly 
relationship in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and we were only seeking to do 
what we thought was best for the coun- 
try. The amendments were adopted, 
and we face a very serious problem of 
whether we shall announce to all the 
world that what we have said was a vi- 
tal and important component part of our 
program to preserve the peace shal] be 
left without funds, day after tomorrow. 

Mr. LUCAS. A continuing resolution 
has been adopted. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Even with the 
continuing resolution, it is not in my 
opinion a very happy solution of the 
problem. The Appropriations Commit- 
tee I understand would like to bring the 
ECA bill back to the Senate promptly, if 
we can get an agreement in this emer- 
gency to let the amendments come be- 
fore the Senate, for this time and, as 
I understand, without constituting a 
precedent, in view of the conflicting opin- 
ions as to what we are doing, and in that 
way expedite action on the bill. 

Under those circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I very much hope the senior Sena- 
tor from Virginia will not object. Iagree 
with him in principle, but we face a very 
serious emergency, and if it be clearly 
understood that this is not to be a prece- 
dent, I hope the Senator will agree that 
we may take up the ECA bill, pass it, 
let it go to conference, where all the 
differences may be ironed out, so that 
this important legislation may be enacted 
into law. 

Senators who are members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee will recall that 
we have on our military supply bill some 
legislation. One feature relates to the 
Renegotiation Act. It is a very vital 
principle. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, why was it the Appropria- 
tions Committee wrote legislation on the 
bill? This action has created this con- 
troversy. The Senate has not created it. 
Why was it the committee wrote what is 
clearly legislation on this particular bill? 
If they had not done that, the situation 
which now confronts us would not exist. 
Why did not the 21 members of the com- 
mittee vote against every one of them? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I was only 1 of 
the 21. 

Mr. BYRD. In this instance, the Ap- 
propriations Committee exceeded its 
authority. My colleague will agree to 
that, will he not? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. They were adopted 
over my vigorous protest. 

Mr. BYRD. But the committee ex- 
ceeded its authority in including amend- 
ments which would be subject to a point 
of order, and the Senate under the rules 
can only approve such legislative amend- 
ments by a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I want 
to yield the floor, because I think the 
presentation has been made in all its 
aspects. I should like to say one or two 
more things in conclusion, however. I 
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am not arguing the point of order. Iam 
not arguing what right the Senate has 
or does not have. I admit all the things 
which have been said by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia, but I 
say that every appropriation bill which 
comes out of the Senate and every ap- 
propriation bill which comes out of the 
House, if you please, contains legislation. 
If we were to take this bill and strip it 
of all the legislation the House wrote into 
it, there would not be very many pages 
of it left. That is true of every appro- 
priation bill that is reported. The ques- 
tion is asked, why are such amendments 
written into the bills? The reason is 
that some of the very Senators who are 
on the floor at this moment come to the 
committee and request the committee to 
write them in, and, after a vote is taken, 
the amendments goin the bill. Certainly 
there is a difference between an amend- 
ment which Senators have passed upon 
and incorporated in the bill as a com- 
mittee amendment, and an amendment 
which is merely offered from the floor of 
the Senate. That is what the committee 
is for. Very wisely, the committee has 
considered the amendments and adopted 
them only after a vote. 

I agree with the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia that the two-thirds rule 
should be sustained in attacking espe- 
cially amendments which are simply 
riders, containing provisions which are 
in no wise germane to the subject. In 
such cases, certainly the two-thirds rule 
should be applied. But in this instance 
the committee has adopted the amend- 
ments, just as the provisions were 
adopted by the House. We cannot even 
raise a point of order against any House 
provisions, though we can move to amend 
a House provision. In the Senate we do 
exactly what is done in the House, but 
when the bill comes before the Senate, 
it is claimed we have exceeded our 
authority. Such procedure has been 
followed for many years. 

If Senators do not approve the amend- 
ments, they can, of course, vote them 
down. I do not want to be unfair about 
it. I do not want to misrepresent any- 
thing. I agree that if the unanimous 
consent request is granted, the right to 
make points of order and to require a 
two-thirds vote will be relinquished; the 
amendments will be considered on their 
merits, and determined by majority 
vote. I am only asking, however, for 
that to be done on the ECA bill. But 
I point out that it is not the only ap- 
propriation bill. There are those who 
are vitally interested in the ECA bill, 
because of the impact they say a failure 
to pass it may have. That is why I am 
pleading to have the bill again reported 
to the Senate with a minimum loss of 
time. But, if we are going to apply 
the general rule because there is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill, I sub- 
mit to the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Virginia, it should not be ap- 
plied to every amendment. If it is it 
ought to be applied to amendments to 
every appropriation bill until the rules 
are changed. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, it has always been ap- 
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plied to every bill. Legislation on an 
appropriation bill has always been sub- 
ject to a point of order. If the point of 
order is not made, the amendment goes 
through. But it has always been subject 
to a point of order. How is this bill dif- 
ferent from any other bill? I cannot 
understand the Senator’s position. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not going to 
argue the rule. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Inamoment. I may 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio, the other day, when the Parlia- 
mentarian was asked this question by 
the junior Senator from Nebraska, “If 
we vote favorably on the question of the 
germaneness of the amendment, do we 
at the same time settle the issue of 
whether a point of order lies against it?” 
The Parliamentarian said, “Yes.” The 
Senate voted on that question, at least, 
with the interpretation placed upon it 
by the Parliamentarian, and it seems to 
me that, to come back and argue it now, 
is a double-barreled proposition. The 
Senate, by that particular vote, settled 
the issue. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. In a moment. I 
should like to finish this observation. I 
shall then be glad to yield to any Sena- 
tor. I think there is a good deal of merit 
in this double-barreled proposition. I 
agree with the Senator from Ohio that 
probably this right should be preserved, 
but if it is, certainly there must be a 
change of the rule, even though this 
practice has been followed heretofore. 
We continually violate the rule when we 
place legislation on appropriation bills. 
It goes through on its merits, time and 
time again. Senators do not want to 
raise a point of order, because the bill 
may be one which they desire to have 
passed. It may be that no point of order 
will be made against the bill; but if we 
start from the beginning and go to the 
end, we shall find that appropriation 
bills are littered with legislation written 
in by the House. 

I shall be glad now to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr, MCKELLAR,. Mr, President, I call 
the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that in this particular bill, beginning on 
page 2, over half of the provisions on 
that page involve legislation. On page 3 
practically two-thirds is legislation. 
The bill has been examined by the Par- 
liamentarian, so I am speaking with au- 
thority. The first five lines on page 3 are 
legislation. Lines 18 to 20 are legisla- 
tion. Practically all of page 5 is legis- 
lation. Three-fourths of page 6 is legis- 
lation. All of page 7 is legislation. All 
of page 8 is legislation. Approximately 
half of page 9 is legislation. Page 10 is 
all legislation, and page 11 is all legisla- 
tion. Practically seven-eighths of the 
provisions of this bill involve legislation. 
Seven-eighths of it has been placed in 
the bill by the House. -It is the most re- 
markable situation I have ever confront- 
ed since I have been a Member of the 
Senate. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
desire to make a brief statement. It was 
certainly never contemplated or fore- 
seen by me, at the time I sponsored this 
amendment, that any such parliamen- 
tary situation as this would develop. 
But since it has developed, I think there 
is a far greater and more important issue 
involved than the merits or lack of mer- 
its of the amendment. It was my pur- 
pose, because a point of order was made 
against this particular amendment, 
which I very much favor and should like 
an opportunity to present to the Senate 
on its merits, to have a majority of the 
Senate decide whether it is right or 
wrong, wise or unwise, to have it incor- 
porated in the bill. But we are con- 
fronted with the situation which the able 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has just now pointed out to the 
Senate. We are compelled by our rules 
to take by a majority vote the legisla- 
tion written into the bill by the House. 
The bill comes to the Senate from the 
House loaded with legislation, and a ma- 
jority vote is all that is required to elim- 
inate it from the bill, and not a two- 
thirds vote, and it is not subject to a 
point of order. If the Senate does not 
want to remain under those shackles, so 
far as legislation is concerned, then we 
should strictly enforce the rules. 

All I want is to have the rules work 
both ways. If the position of the able 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is cor- 
rect, then let us send all the appropria- 
tion bills back to the committee and strip 
them of legislation which the House put 
in. Let us have equal rights with the 
House of Representatives. I am casting 
no refiections upon anyone, but under 
the rule as it is today one Senator, if he 
does not like an amendment, can require 
a two-thirds vote. 

I have no personal concern as to 
whether the amendment which I have 
offered is defeated—if defeated by a ma- 
jority and not a two-thirds majority. 
The amendment has been maligned, mis- 
represented, and distorted by some of the 
press and others in its interpretation, in- 
tent, and purpose. All I wanted to do 
was to present it to the Senate on its 
merits and let the Senate act on it. 

There are other legislative provisions 
in the bill besides this amendment. 
They were placed in the bill by the com- 
mittee. When we appropriate billions 
of dollars to give away, taxing the Amer- 
ican people to pay for it, we cannot an- 
ticipate at the time of the authorization 
just what the conditions will be at the 
time the appropriation is made. How 
could I know, how could other Members 
of the Senate know, that there would be 
a request to authorize and justify the 
expenditure of this tremendous amount 
of money for food products that are now 
in surplus over here? How could we 
know that a request of justification 
would be presented saying that $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of agricultural products 
in surplus would be needed? We did 
not anticipate it. If we are to be ham- 
strung so that we cannot guard, protect, 
and safeguard the interests of this coun- 
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try and the money we are exacting from 
the taxpayers of the Nation, if we can- 
not protect them in an appropriation 
bill unless two-thirds of the Senate agree 
to protect them, we are simply doing an 
injustice to the American people. 

Mr. President, my amendment has 
been criticized as being “dumping.” Is 
it dumping? This amendment does 
not require foreign nations to take one 
pound of cotton or one grain of wheat 
which they do not need; but we either 
dump these surplus products which 
they say are needed, in justification for 
the expenditure of the taxpayers’ money, 
or we are going to dump millions of dol- 
lars which we exact from the taxpayers, 
through deficit spending, because the 
dollars are not in the Treasury. It will 
have to be borrowed and added to the 
national debt. Think of it, This 
amendment has been misrepresented and 
distorted. There has been a propaganda 
campaign operating against it, but if we 
study the amendment it will be found 
that it does not require the foreign na- 
tions to take one thing they do not need 
and have not said they wanted, and it 
does not require them to take the quan- 
tities suggested. It simply provides 
that the money is available for that pur- 
pose only. It prevents them from prac- 
ticing, whether intentionally or not, a 
fraud upon the Congress of the United 
States to get money out of our taxpayers 
by saying they want and need it for 
agricultural products, and after they 
get it spend it for something else. They 
say, “We need food; we are hungry.” My 
amendment says, “All right; we will give 
it to you, but for that purpose only.“ 

It has been said that we are wrecking 
the program. I think this is a very vital 
amendment, but if the rules of the Sen- 
ate prohibit the receiving of an appro- 
priation bill from the committee contain- 
ing legislation, and if objections are to 
be made to such amendments on the 
ground that they are legislation in an 
appropriation bill, in order to require a 
two-thirds vote, I want to go back to the 
base rule which says such a bill shall not 
be received. So let us not receive them 
when they contain such provisions. If 
that is the program, I shall move to 
strike out every legislative provision the 
House has written in. Then we will find 
out how this rule operates and how the 
Congress can protect the American tax- 
payers under such a rule. We will have 
a two-thirds legislative government in- 
stead of a majority government. 

Mr. President, it is not fair, because 
one administration or agency propagan- 
dizes, as one has been propagandizing 
against this particular amendment, to 
invoke the rule, and not expect it to be 
invoked against the whole bill. 

Mr. President, I say, but not as a 
thréat—I do not mean it that way—that 
if the integrity of the rules of the Senate 
is to be preserved, then when any appro- 
priation bill comes in with legislation in 
it I shall feel compelled to suggest that, 
under the rule, it go back to the com- 
mittee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, Is there objection—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I think 
I had the floor when I yielded to the 
Senator from Arkansas. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I do not 
think the Senator from Nebraska can 
continue to hold the floor and farm out 
the time. There are other Senators who 
desire to speak in their own time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has been indulgent, because he felt that 
the Senate wanted to have this matter 
discussed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Chair think 
the Senator intended to take me off the 
floor after I agreed to yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Technically, 
probably the Senator could not hold the 
floor, but the Chair is not going to invoke 
the rule. 

Mr. WHERRY. My reason for holding 
the floor was that the Vice President said 
something relative to some remark I 
made. I shall be glad to yield to any 
other Senator, or, if the Vice President 
would like to address a question to me, 
I should like to answer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Chair 
had something in mind at the time which 
he has not forgotten. 

Mr. BYRD and Mr. TAFT addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. TAFT. Before the Senator ob- 
jects, I wonder if he would permit me to 
make a statement. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a brief reply to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

The Senator from Virginia did not 
precipitate this matter. It was done by 
my esteemed and able friend, the Senator 
from Arkansas. He made a point of 
order, I think, against five or six amend- 
ments in the bill, which he claimed 
constituted legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill, and upon his point of order the 
bill was sent back to committee. 

There is a very vital principle involved 
in this question which I do not think 
we should overlook, namely, that the 
Committee on Appropriations is not a 
policy-making committee. That is rec- 
ognized, as indicated by the fact that 
they are not permitted to report legis- 
lation to the Senate and have it adopted 
except by a two-thirds vote. The other 
committees establish the policies of the 
Government. They say what is author- 
ized for appropriation, and the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations is merely to recom- 
mend appropriations in accordance with 
such authorizations. That has been the 
principle upon which the Appropriations 
Committee and upon which the Senate 
has been organized, and upon which it 
has operated for so many years. 

Members of the Senate well know that 
the Committee on Appropriations has the 
right to restrict an appropriation, but it 
has not the right to enter into a new field 
of legislation. I think that is a vital 
question because, with the power the 
Committee on Appropriations has, if we 
give it the right to recommend legislation 
and have it adopted by a majority vote, 
we are virtually turning over the com- 
mittee organization of the Senate to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

As I said, I did not bring about this 
situation. I agreed with the Senator 
from Arkansas that the amendments 
Proposed legislation, and he made the 
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point of order, and had the bill sent back 
to the committee. 

Let me suggest that the way to extri- 
cate ourselves from the situation which 
confronts us is to strip the bill of the 
legislation, bring it back to the Senate, 
and then submit the legislative proposals 
to a two-thirds vote. The question is 
whether we shall adopt legislation on an 
appropriation bill by a majority vote or 
a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
mean that we should strike out all legis- 
lative provisions inserted by the House? 

Mr. BYRD. I agree with that. I did 
not agree with the Senator from 
Arkansas when he said a few minutes ago 
that the Senate was compelled to accept 
legislation written into an appropriation 
bill by the House. There is no compul- 
sion on the Senate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I said by majority 
vote. 

Mr. BYRD. I understood the Senator 
to say that the Senate was compelled to 
accept legislation. Let us not forget 
that legislation is put into an appropria- 
tion bill by the House under the rules of 
the House. There are certain pro- 
cedures through which they must go, as 
Senators who have served in the House 
know. They have their rules, and we 
have our rules. Our rule is specific, 
namely, that no legislation shall be 
written into an appropriation bill except 
by a two-thirds vote. The motion now 
pending is to set aside that rule in one 
specific case, it may be true, but if we 
agree to this we have established a prece- 
dent, namely, that of adopting legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill by a ma- 
jority vote. 

I have no desire to delay the proposed 
legislation at all; but as one Senator who 
feels bound by the rule as to legislation, 
I expect to exercise my privilege to raise 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
agreement, because I believe it is the duty 
of the Senate to adhere to the basis on 
which it is organized, namely, that the 
Committee on Appropriations is not a 
policy-making committee. If they had 
the right to originate legislation and to 
say what items should be authorized for 
appropriation, the rest of the Senate 
would practically abdicate its entire 
power to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. That is not the way the Senate 
was organized, it is not the way it has 
been operated. Ever since I have been 
a Member of the Senate any Senator has 
had a right to object to any legislation 
on an appropriation bill. I have seen 
vote after vote taken, when a two-thirds 
vote was required to insert legislation. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to fore- 
close debate, but I expect to make my 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
request. 7 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I made the 
motion to appeal from the decision of 
the Chair the other day, so I think I 
should state my conception of what the 
vote of the Senate meant when we voted 
the other day. I do not think those who 
voted had any intention whatsoever to 
reverse the rules of the Senate as I have 
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known them since I have been a Member 
of the Senate. We have pursued a per- 
fectly uniform practice. Everyone has 
agreed what the rule has been. Every- 
one has agreed that if an item of new 
legislation is brought in on an appro- 
priation bill, a point of order may be 
made against it. I think everyone has 
agreed—although here there is some 
slight difference—that if the House has 
inserted new legislation it has opened 
the door on that particular subject, and 
therefore a Senate amendment dealing 
with that particular subject is in order 
without being subject to the two-thirds 
rule. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly I yield to the 

enator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator speaks of the 
House inserting legislation in an appro- 
priation bill. That cannot be done ex- 
cept by unanimous consent, unless a spe- 
cial rule is brought in to authorize it. 

Mr. TAFT. I understand that, but the 
ruling that has been made in the Senate 
for many years has been that if the 
House has dealt with a subject in new 
legislation we may amend that particu- 
lar subject. 

I think the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RuUsseELL] goes much further. He says, 
in effect, that if the House has opened 
a matter at all and dealt with it by a 
legislative provision, the Senate can go 
on with any legislative provision, that 
the door has been open. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator by his 
statement stretches my interpretation of 
the rule somewhat. 

Mr. TAFT. I meant to indicate only 
that the Senator took a somewhat 
broader view of what opening the door 
means than I do. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Up until the vote on 
Wednesday, the rule was that if any 
legislative proposition were offered de 
novo on the floor of the Senate, or was 
brought in by the committee, it was sub- 
ject to a point of order, and before it 
could be brought to a vote it was neces- 
sary to suspend the rule by a two-thirds 
vote. If the House has legislated in an 
appropriation bill with respect to any 
subject, any Senate amendment that is 
germane to the House legislation is in 
order and is not subject to a point of 
order. That has been the procedure in 
the Senate since time immemorial. In- 
numerable rulings to that effect have 
been made, all of which were overthrown 
by the action of the Senate Wednesday. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I should 
like to finish my statement, if the Sen- 
ator does not mind. I am glad to yield 
for a question, but I should like to con- 
clude my statement. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall not interrupt 
the Senator further. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator states the 
rule substantially as I understand it, and 
I think substantially as the Vice Presi- 
dent understands it, because I have dis- 
cussed it with him. I think the Senator 
from Georgia has a somewhat broader 
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idea than I would have respecting what 
can be brought into the Senate under 
that rule. As I understood his ruling the 
other day the distinguished Vice Presi- 
dent feels that the amendments we have 
been considering are new legislation, in 
spite of the fact that the House did adopt 
some legislative provisions dealing with 
the ECA. 

The motion I made was not against 
that ruling or any attempt to overturn 
that ruling, or overturn the rulings of the 
previous Presiding Officers of the Senate. 
I objected to the action which was taken 
after the Senate had voted that some- 
thing was germane to the bill, not neces- 
sarily to the House language, for there 
is nothing in the rule that says germane- 
ness relates to the House language. The 
only reason the words “germane or rele- 
vant” were written into the rule is that 
in most bills anything can be put into 
them regardless of germaneness or rele- 
vancy. It is only on appropriation bills 
that anything which is entirely legisla- 
tion cannot be attached. Whether it is 
new legislation or not, the fact that it is 
not relevant shuts it out of an appro- 
priation bill. 

When I voted that the amendment was 
germane I voted that it was germane to 
the bill. I did not consider the ques- 
tion whether it was germane to the par- 
ticular House legislative provisions in the 
bill. When the Senate voted that an 
amendment was germane to the bill, and 
the Chair ruled that such action settled 
the question of its being new legislation, 
I protested. 

So I do not think there is any great 
difference of opinion here. Quite an un- 
usual situation was created by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
when he invoked paragraph 2 in order 
to send the bill back to the committee, 
I think such a rule ought to be repealed. 
We should not have such a rule, and I 
am perfectly willing to vote to repeal it. 
The Senate committee cannot always 
judge correctly whether a particular pro- 
vision is new legislation or not. Simply 
because the committee makes a mistake 
in thinking that a matter is not new leg- 
islation, and then the Chair rules it to 
be new legislation does not in my opin- 
ion justify sending the bill back to the 
committee. 

Mr. President, I do not know why we 
should not proceed as we have always 
proceeded. Let the committee bring in a 
bill and let a point of order be made, 
if any Senator wants to make it on the 
ground that he considers it to be legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill, of course 
if such a point of order is not made, the 
item is adopted. Most legislation on ap- 
propriation bills goes through because 
Senators do not care enough about par- 
ticular matters to raise a point of order 
respecting them. 

Mr. President, 2 or 3 months ago 
certain Senators moved to cut appro- 
priations in various appropriation bills 
10 percent. Immediately objection was 
raised that that was legislation on ap- 
propriation bills, and those who made 
the motions could not have them sus- 
tained, because a two-thirds vote was 
required to sustain such motions. That 
is a perfectly proper provision in the 
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rules. We should not abrogate that pro- 
vision. But, Mr. President, I believe it 
is going pretty far to suggest that there 
be entered into a general-consent agree- 
ment that every amendment to this par- 
ticular bill should be in order. In that 
respect I agree with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

The statement has been made that 
perhaps we can obtain an agreement 
from Senators who might want to make 
a point of order, not to make such a point 
of order. That might be all right. But 
I doubt whether it would be proper to 
attempt to reach a unanimous-consent 
agreement that anything in the bill or 
any amendment which may be offered to 
it, shall be considered to be in order, 
regardless of its being not germane or 
regardless of being new legislation. I 
think that would be going pretty far. 
Perhaps we can work out something that 
will not go quite that far. 

I may say further that I do not believe 
that the motion to reconsider, made by 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia, is in order when the bill is not 
before us. There may be a question 
about that. Certainly if we proceeded 
under the second part of the unani- 
mous-consent request and passed the 
ECA bill, there would be no purpose 
whatever in taking the time of the Senate 
to consider the motion to reconsider. I 
should not like to agree to the first part 
of the unanimous-consent request by 
which the motion should be reconsidered 
and passed upon after the ECA bill is 
passed. That is also an extraordinary 
proposal. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I used to believe I 
possessed a certain amount of ability to 
secure unanimous consent. Does the 
Senator suggest that it would meet his 
approval that a unanimous-consent 
agreement be entered into? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it seems to 
me the proper procedure would be for 
the Appropriations Committee to report 
the bill again, and ask that the rule be 
waived, which would require a two- 
thirds vote, and if we can persuade the 
Senators who are opposed, perhaps the 
Senator from Michigan and the distin- 
guished majority floor leader will not 
raise points of order to the particular 
provisions in question. I think it might 
be well if the Senator could secure a 
unanimous-consent agreement to that 
effect. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator means to 
get the consent of those who sponsor 
amendments and those who might desire 
to oppose them; to see if they might 
agree? 

Mr. TAFT. If the distinguished Sen- 
ators from Michigan and Texas would 
say, “We are willing to vote on these 
items on the basis of their merits,” I do 
not see how any other Senator could ob- 
ject. The Senators in question may be 
willing to have that done. I believe it is 
not appropriate to ask that any amend- 
ment which may be presented to a bill 
be considered. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to 
know whether the appeal from the de- 
cision of the Chair acted to stay recom- 
mittal of the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It did not. 
The bill is in the committee now. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
like to make one further observation in 
respect to what has been said on this 
very important question. It seems to me 
it would be a rather strange procedure if 
the Appropriations Committee brought 
out a bill and then the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] or any other 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee should immediately raise the point of 
order that it contained legislation on an 
appropriation bill, and the bill should 
then be recommitted. It is a little dif- 
ficult for me to understand how members 
of the Appropriations Committee could 
vote to report a bill from the committee, 
knowing that when it came to the floor 
of the Senate some Member of the Sen- 


ate was going to make a point of order 


against it which would mean recommit- 
tal. If such a practice were to be con- 
tinued we would never get anywhere 
with respect to appropriation bills. 
Such a procedure however is all right 
with the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator 
agrees, does he not, that such procedure 
is proper and in accordance with the 
rules of the Senate? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes, certainly I agree 
with that statement. But it is also the 
rule of the Senate that the Appropria- 
tions Committee shall not report legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. If the 
Appropriations Committee reports legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill and it 
comes to the Senate, and a member of 
the Appropriations Committee raises a 
point of order against the legislation he 
has voted to report from the committee, 
that to me would be a strange and very 
unusual procedure upon the part of a 
Senator. 

Something has been said about the 
Senate being in session for a long, long 
time considering appropriation bills. 
That is perfectly all right with the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. I hope it will not be 
true that the Senate will spend a long 
time on appropriation bills. The Senator 
from Virginia, and other Senators who 
are vitally interested in the rule, are at- 
tempting to preserve the integrity of the 
rule upon what seems to me and other 
Senators to be vital, far-reaching and 
important amendments connected with 
the ECA program. Many people have an 
interest in the ECA program. Some in- 
dividuals may not have an interest in it. 
But great masses of people are vitally 
interested in the ECA program. 

So far as the question of time is con- 
cerned, I suppose continuing resolution 
after continuing resolution could be 
adopted, one after the other. The 
Chamber in which we meet is about the 
coolest place I have found since I have 
been in the Senate. It is cooler in this 
Chamber than it is in Illinois, and if the 
Senate desires to stay here interminably 
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and consider appropriation bills or any 
other bills, the Senator from Illinois will 
be very happy to accommodate Senators 
who desire to remain. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I do not desire to 
trespass for more than a moment on the 
time of the Senate. It seems to me, how- 
ever, to be perfectly clear that the Senate 
would be very unwise to agree to such a 
provision as is under discussion. The 
language of the unanimous-consent re- 
quest is as follows: 

In this connection all points of order be, 
and they are hereby, waived with respect to 
any amendments that may be reported. or 
offered by the said committee or that may 
be offered from the floor, and that all such 
amendments shall be considered on their 
respective merits. 


Mr. President, under that language the 
compulsory health-insurance bill, the 
fair-labor-standards bill, the fair-labor- 
practices bill, the civil-rights bill, or any 
other bill that any Senator might desire 
to attach as an amendment to this bill 
could be offered, and we would have 
waived any right to object toit. It would 
have to be discussed on its merits. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a brief explanation. I have 
no desire to delay this legislation. I will 
cooperate in any other reasonable plan 
to bring the bill back to the Senate; but 
in the form in which the request has been 
submitted, I must object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to take advantage of this sit- 
uation to make some observations. 

The Chair is only interested in the 
preservation of the integrity of the rules 
and in their proper interpretation and 
application. The Chair is sure that all 
Senators feel the same way. Once be- 
fore the Chair has quoted Henry Van 
Porter, in the Amos and Andy program, 
“We are all brothers in the lodge.” 
[Laughter.] We are interested in or- 
derly procedure. The Chair wants to do 
whatever he can to help the Senate out 
of the predicament in which it finds 
itself. 

In the first place, the Chair has never 
understood why, in the Senate, the ques- 
tion of germaneness must be submitted 
to the Senate without debate. In the 
House the Speaker passes on the ques- 
tion of germaneness, and he may hear as 
much debate as he is willing to hear, un- 
til he has been convinced one way or the 
other, that an amendment is in order or 
is not in order. There is always the 
right of appeal from his decision. But 
under this rule, if the question of ger- 
maneness is raised, the Chair must sub- 
mit it to the Senate without debate. 
Senators come into the Senate Chamber 
after having been in committees or in 
their offices. A roll call is in progress, 
and they have not heard any discussion 
for or against the germaneness of an 
amendment, but they are required to vote 
on it. The Chair feels—and that is his 
own individual opinion—that that is a 
bad rule, 
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The Chair—whoever the Vice Presi- 
dent may happen to be, or the President 
pro tempore, if there is no Vice Presi- 
dent—should pass upon the question of 
germaneness, and allow every Senator to 
argue whether an amendment is ger- 
mane. Every Senator should have the 
right to make up his own mind, and then 
have the right of appeal if he does not 
agree with the ruling of the Chair. So 
much for that. 

The Chair agrees with the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr, TAFT], who has hereto- 
fore expressed his view, that this rule, 
providing that automatically a bill shall 
go back to the committee if it contains 
legislative matter, is a bad rule. It was 
adopted in order to operate as a restraint 
against the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, as a sort of penalty in the event it 
reported appropriation bills containing 
legislation. If a point of order were 
made against a bill on that ground, it 
would go back to the committee. It was 
supposed that that would operate to re- 
strain the committee from reporting leg- 
islation in appropriation bills. Whether 
it has done so, the Chair expresses no 
opinion. 

Whether or not that rule has accom- 
plished its purpose, it could bring about 
the creation of a ridiculous situation in 
the Senate and in the committee. In the 
present case, if the bill were brought 
back with the same amendments in it, 
any Senator could make a point of order 
against the bill, and it would go back to 
the committee. That could go on ad in- 
finitum, and ad nauseam, until both the 
Senate and the committee would be in 
a ridiculous situation. 

We know that a quorum is always pre- 
sumed to be present unless a point of 
order is made that a quorum is not 
present. It is the view of the Chair that 
all amendments reported in a bill, and 
all amendments offered from the floor, 
are presumed to be in order unless a 
point of order is made against them; and 
when the point of order is made against 
them on the ground that they are a vio- 
lation of any rule, the Chair passes on 
the point of order, and his decision is 
always subject to appeal. 

The other day, in regard to the ques- 
tion of germaneness of the McClellan 
amendment, the Chair followed a ruling 
of Vice President Wallace. The Chair 
feels that that ruling was utterly illogi- 
cal. The Chair might have been justi- 
fied in overruling it. The substance of 
it was that although no Senator made a 
point of order against the McClellan 
amendment on the ground that it was 
not germane, the mere suggestion by 
the sponsor of the amendment. that it 
was germane, when no Senator made 
the point that it was not, required the 
Senate to vote on the question. 

In the opinion of the Chair that cre- 
ates an illogical situation, because an 
amendment is supposed to be germane 
unless some Senator makes the point that 
it is not. As the Chair observed at the 
time, it was supposed to be germane, 
because it was supposed to be an amend- 
ment to some House provision contain- 
ing legislation. Otherwise it could not 
have been germane. The Senate was 
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supposed to know what it was doing 
when it voted that it was germane. ; 

Based upon the action of the Senate, 
the Chair decided that the further point 
of order, which had been previously made 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] 
lapsed because of the decision of the 
Senate on the question of germaneness 
of the amendment itself. That decision 
was overruled by the vote of the Sen- 
ate, and probably wisely so. It may en- 
able the Senate to extricate itself from 
this situation, whereas if the Chair had 
been sustained, the Senate might not be 
able to extricate itself, 

As the Chair interprets the vote of the 
Senate overruling his decision, it left the 
point of order made by the Senator from 
Illinois good against the amendment, on 
the ground that it was legislation on an 
appropriation bill, in violation of the 
rule. 
and the Chair does not now interpret the 
vote of the Senate overruling his decision 
to mean, that the Senate may not take 
advantage of its rule against legislation 
on an appropriation bill, when an amend- 
ment is not an amendment to a specific 
legislative provision in the House 
language. 

The Chair agrees with the decision of 
Vice President Marshall that when the 
House opens a door—not all doors, but 
one door—the Senate can walk into that 
door and make amendments which are 
germane to the House provision, and 
that when such an amendment is re- 
ported by the committee or offered on 
the floor, and any Senator makes the 
point of order that the amendment is 
not germane to the House legislative pro- 
vision, that question must be submitted 
to the Senate for a vote. 

But when the House adds to an appro- 
priation bill a provision that is legisla- 
tive, on any subject, and it comes to the 
Senate, the Chair does not believe, and 
did not mean to hold, and does not now 
interpret the vote of the Senate to mean, 
that Senators cannot make points of 
order against legislation dealing with 
other things not dealt with in the House 
legislative provision. If anyone inter- 
ested got the impression that that was 
what the Chair meant, or that that was 
the opinion of the Chair as to what the 
Senate meant, and that Senators would 
be forbidden from making points of order 
against legislative amendments in the 
Senate if such amendments did not 
relate to and were not germane to a leg- 
islative provision in the House language, 
that was a mistaken impression, and the 
Chair does not wish to let that impres- 
sion prevail. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, I 
should like to say a word or two on this 
question. I assure the Senate that the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations has 
no desire whatsoever to hold this bill up 
or retard its progress. I believe that 
every member of the committee would 
be delighted to get all the appropria- 
tion bills through promptly. We have 
worked very hard this year. We have 
worked night and day on appropriation 
bills. We have done our very best to get 
them through as rapidly as possible. 
There are two or three such bills on the 
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calendar yet to be considered by the 
Senate, and some are in process of 
consideration. 

So far as the committee is concerned 
it will make every effort to get the ECA 
bill back to the Senate as soon as 
possible. X 

On the other hand, I am very sorry tọ 
hear my brother Senators suggest that 
the committee is trespassing upon their 
preserves. The procedure for handling 
appropriation bills has been established 
for many years—many generations, for 
that matter. It has been in existence 
as long as I have been a Member of this 
body. 

By reason of sending the bill back to 
the committee, because of the position 
the Senate has taken, we have gotten 
ourselves into a very bad predicament. 
Since it happened, we have had two full 
committee meetings, with the largest at- 
tendance we have had in the committee 
this year, At those meetings this matter 
was discussed, and we tried to iron it 
out. The committee appointed a sub- 
committee consisting of the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], and my- 
self, to take up the matter with our 
leaders and see if we could get them in 
accord on some method by which we 
could consider this bill in the Senate and 
pass it, We want to pass it. The com- 
mittee is tremendously interested in get- 
ting this bill passed as soon as possible. 
The committee did not send it back to 
the committee, but the whole matter was 
precipitated by my good friend the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], when he 
took the position he did about the bill. 

Mr. President, ordinarily appropriation 
bills go through promptly, as all Sena- 
tors know. For instance, let us consider 
for a moment the independent. offices 
appropriation bill, now the unfinished 
business. Ordinarily it is passed by the 
Senate in approximately 30 or 35 min- 
utes. But this time it was argued all day, 
day before yesterday, and all day yes- 
terday, up until a late hour last night; 
and it is not yet through the Senate. I 
do not know what trouble has arisen. 

I. appeal to my brother Senators to 
have some consideration for the Appro- 
priations Committee, which is trying its 
best to do its duty faithfully and well. 
That is all we want. 

We think all these questions might 
easily be voted upon and that we might 
agree to some procedure regarding them. 

I wish to say that my friend the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr, BRIDGES], 
who preceded me as chairman of the 
committee, has been in hearty coopera- 
tion in the endeavor to work out a set- 
tlement. The other members of the com- 
mittee have, for the most part, joined 
in trying to work out a settlement. We 
are not trying to impinge upon the rights 
of other committees at all. I hope that 
even yet some method can be decided 
upon so as to get this measure on the 
statute books. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By unani- 
mous consent, if that may be given, the 
Chair would like to add an observation 
in regard to the effect of sending the bill 
back to the committee. Incidentally, 
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the Chair would like to commend the 
Senator from Tennessee and all other 
members of the committee for their in- 
dustry and hard work on the committee. 
The Chair thinks that committee is one 
of the most, if not the most, industrious 
and hard working committees in the 
Senate or in any other body. 

The effect of sending the bill back to 
the committee under this rule is to place 
it in the same status it occupied before 
it ever was reported to the Senate in the 
first place. When it returns to the Sen- 
ate, it returns de novo; everything which 
has been done on it in the Senate here- 
tofore or was in process of being con- 
sidered by the Senate is undone because 
of the procedure of sending it back to 
the committee. All amendinents which 
were agreed to are then disagreed to, 
and must be acted on again when the 
bill is returned to the Senate. 

The Chair is not passing on the ques- 
tion of the motion of the Senator from 
California to reconsider the vote by which 
the Chair’s ruling the other day was over- 
turned, although on the surface it would 
seem to be an academic question at this 
time, because when this bill returns to 
the Senate it returns under the same 
circumstances as those which surrounded 
it when it was first reported to the Sen- 
ate. It must be considered again, page 
by page, just as it was in the first place. 

The Chair suggested the other day a 
remedy for this situation, which he may 
have been presumptuous in suggesting. 
It was a very simple one, namely, that 
the bill be brought back to the Senate 
without the amendments. That has 
been done before; when a bill was re- 
turned to the committee, the committee 
reported it again, but without the amend- 
ments; and they were offered ad seriatim 
from the floor; and points of order were 
decided against them individually. That 
avoids the danger of having the bill re- 
turned to the committee again for the 
same reason which compelled its return 
this time. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I wish to 
have my good friend, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
whom I love very dearly, understand that 
I made no criticism whatsoever of the 
Appropriations Committee. That com- 
mittee has a perfect right to bring in an 
amendment proposing new legislation on 
an appropriation bill, provided the com- 
mittee moves to suspend the rule and to 
have a two-thirds vote taken on that 
question. So what I said is no criticism 
whatever of the committee. I admire 
the committee. The committee has done 
fine work, and especially has my friend 
the Senator from Tennessee, the able 
chairman of the committee. 

My purpose is only to preserve the rules 
of the Senate. That is why I made the 
objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection 
having been made, the proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement is not agreed to. 

Mr. LUCAS, Mr. President, I should 
like to say a word in regard to what the 
Senator has just said. We have made 
some progress on the ECA appropria- 
tion bill. In the opinion of a great many 
Senators, the fact that there was no dis- 
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agreement on the amendment providing 
for a 10-percent cut, which amendment 
was adopted, is very significant, for that 
is the most important concession which 
has been made on this bill in the Senate. 

So far as I am concerned and, I think, 
so far as all other Members of the Sen- 
ate interested in this measure are con- 
cerned, we shall go along with what the 
Senate has done up to the McClellan 
amendment. In other words, I can as- 
sure the Senator from Tennessee that 
if the bill as next reported includes the 
work we have done thus far, up to the 
point of the McClellan amendment, I 
am certain it will be concurred in by 
the Members of the Senate. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS, 
1950 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4177) making ap- 
propriations for the executive office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1950, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripvces] to the committee amendment 
on page 38, line 9. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY,. First, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I should like to say that when we 
recessed last night, we were discussing 
the amendment with respect to the 
Housing Expediter. The debate which 
was occurring when we took the recess 
last evening revolved around the ques- 
tion of what extent decontrol had pro- 
ceeded throughout the country under the 
Rent Control Act of 1949, 

The chairman of the subcommittee 
pointed out that the committee, having 
before it a new budget estimate, had 
reduced that estimate by a flat 10 per- 
cent. 

We pointed out the testimony of the 
Housing Expediter that there had been 
only a few decontrol orders, and that 
those orders affected fringe communi- 
ties, and that they would not involve 
very many employees, 

The distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman], who had charge 
on the floor of the Rent Control Act of 
1949, was explaining the provisions which 
had been written into that act; and it 
was agreed among us, as the recess was 
taken, that perhaps it would be of great 
value if inquiry were made of the Hous- 
ing Expediter for the latest information 
with respect to the progress of decontrol. 

That information is now before us. 
There has been only a slight expansion 
of decontrol. The savings which are 
estimated to be accomplished by the 
dismissal of employees not needed to 
carry on the work amount to less than 
$700,000. By means of the 10-percent 
reduction the committee has already 
made a saving of more than $2,700,000; 
that is to say, we have made a reduction 
of $2,000,000 in excess of the saving 
which could be accomplished by the re- 
duction of personnel. 

The Senator from Alabama has been 
in personal conference with the officials 
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of the Office of the Housing Expediter, 
and I am sure he is prepared to discuss 
for the Members of the Senate the facts 

which have been presented to us. j 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
keeping with the suggestion made be- 
fore we recessed last night by various 
Members of the Senate, and more par- 
ticularly by the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HoLLAND] who is now the Presiding 
Officer, I got in touch this morning with 
the Office of the Housing Expediter and 
asked for the very latest information as 
to decontrol actions that have been 
taken. By the way, at the time the 
hearings were held, 108 decontrol actions 
had been taken, involving, according to 
the testimony in the hearings at that 
time, 79 employees. To this date, the 
number of employees involved is 200. So, 
in line with the suggestion the Senator 
from Wyoming has just made, not only 
did the $2,500,000 cut which was made 
by the committee cover the $666,000 in 
savings which will be effected by reason 
of the reduction of the 200 employees, 
but there was taken into consideration 
at that time nearly half this number, 
because 79 had already been let out, and 
I think it is reasonable for us to assume 
that nothing was included in the budget 
estimate as presented by the Expediter 
at that time, for those 79. However, 
Mr. President, moving on, I should like 
to refer to the offices that have been 
closed to this date. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. The Office of the Housing 
Expediter, on May 31, 1948, had 4,569 
employees, and on May 31, 1949, 4,916. 
The bill provides 5,500, an increase of 
600, without budget authorization, and 
without any protest being made by the 
House of Representatives. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not under- 
stand the Senator’s reference to the 
budget authorization. There certainly 
was budget authorization in the request. 

Mr. BYRD. I mean the recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Oh. Yes, when the 
request was presented to the Senate 
committee, it was presented with a 
budget clearance, as I understand, for 
1,543 additional employees. 

Mr. BYRD. There would be a total 
employment of 5,500; is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It would be a total 
of 5,500; that is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. Did the Bureau of the 
Budget approve that? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct, 

Mr. BYRD. But does this increase by 
600 employees the number provided 
through the action of the House? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This was not be- 
fore the House at all. This was a supple- 
mental estimate. 

Mr. BYRD. I understand, but it in- 
creases the number of employees, com- 
pared to the number in the House bill, 
by 600, does it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct, be- 
cause this increase was not before the 
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House. There was no budget estimate in 
it at that time. 

Mr, BYRD. I was wondering why the 
employees could not be transferred from 
some other department. We are adding 
300 a day, every day in the year, which 
adds to the pay roll about $1,500,000 a 
day. If 600 more were needed, as indi- 
cated by the bill, why could they not be 
transferred, if they are not needed, from 
some other bureau? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, that 
question is not involved here. 

Mr. BYRD. The Bureau of the Budget 
has the right to make the transfers. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The question in- 
volved here is whether this number of 
employees should be authorized for this 
particular agency. The purpose of my 
discussion is to show why the increase is 
needed. As I stated last night before we 
recessed, it is not an arbitrary increase 
requested by the Housing Expediter. It 
is an increase which Congress itself di- 
rected him to make. In the Rent Con- 
trol Act of this year, we directed him to 
have a man in every rent-control office 
to assist landlords, small landlords in 
particular, in filing their claims, and to 
assist tenants. That calls for 508. We 
likewise amended the law with reference 
to evictions, and directed the Housing 
Expediter to tighten up on the control of 
evictions. In order to carry out that 
mandate of Congress, he has recom- 
mended the addition of 815 employees, 
who, he says, will be .equired. 

There was considerable criticism in 
the course of the hearings, because sur- 
veys had not been made throughout the 
country as frequently as they should 
have been. Members of the committee 
insisted such surveys be made every 
quarter, and the Housing Expediter was 
pretty severely criticized in the matter. 
He is asking for 28 employees for the 
purpose of making those surveys, I might 
go on, to break it down, to show the total 
number requested. 

But, Mr. President, getting back to the 
decontrol actions which have been taken, 
let me say, in region 1, no offices have 
been closed. In region 2, none have been 
closed. In region 3, none have been 
closed. In region 4, 10 offices have been 
closed, involving 49 employees, with a 
total saving for the fiscal year 1950 of 
$171,974. In region 5, there have been 
25 offices closed, 69 employees affected, 
with a total savings for the fiscal year 
of $234,074. In region 6, there have been 
three offices closed, with seven employees 
affected, and with a total savings of $27,- 
578. In region 8, five offices have been 
closed, with 32 employees affected, and 
with a total savings of $113,750. Since 
this statement was made up, four addi- 
tional offices in region 4 have been closed, 
with 14 employees involved, and with a 
tota! savings of $47,456. That makes a 
total of 47 offices closed, with 171 em- 
ployees affected, and with a total savings 
of $594,832. 

Only this morning we were informed 
of additional offices which are to be 
closed. Those matters are pending. In 
Kansas, there are two, at Great Bend 
and Arkansas City, involving three em- 
ployees in the first, two in the second. 
In Oklahoma there are six—at Still- 
water, Shawnee, Ponca City, Muskogee, 
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Enid, and Ada, each affecting two em- 
ployees. In Utah, Provo City, two em- 
ployees. In the State of Washington, 
Spokane, 10 employees. That gives a 
total of 29 employees, with a total sav- 
ings of $71,280, which brings the grand 
total to 200 employees affected, with a 
savings of $666,112. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr.CAIN. I wanted toinquire wheth- 
er the Senator has just made reference to 
the ‘act that the Spokane office is shortly 
to be closed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is true; with 
10 employees to be affected, and with a 
savings of $38,992. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. In addition to that, 
Mr. President, there are these pending 
actions: 

Dade County, Fla., by State legislature 
action, effective September 1, 1949. 

Topeka, Kans., effective September 14, 
1949. 

Dallas County, Tex., effective Septem- 
ber 14, 1949. 

Orange County, containing Laguna 
Beach—I assume that must be Califor- 
nia—effective October 1, 1949. 

Austin, Tex., effective September 1, 
1949. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—the effective date 
is not given—and St. Augustine, Fla. 

Those include all the actions planned 
for any early date. 

Mr. President, I have been given a list 
of every decontrol action which has been 
taken, with its effective date. I think it 
might be informative to the Senate to 
have it placed in the Recorn at the end 
of my remarks, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is a break- 
down showing in detail the number of 
employees in each individual office, to- 
gether with the amount of savings, as 
well as the total. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be placed at the end 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
said last night that the Office of the 
Housing Expediter had been pretty well 
overrun with work since the enactment 
of the rent-control law this year. I 
stated that Mr. Woods had said that 
within the first 6 weeks, as I recall, of 
the life of the new law over a million ap- 
plications had been given out for adjust- 
ments. We proposed that expeditious 
consideration should be given to those 
applications and that early action should 
be taken on them, and with that in mind 
we said that in each office there should 
be an employee who would have the ex- 
plicit job of helping landlords to make 
out their applications. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. I have been impressed by 
the fact that since the law of 1949 be- 
came effective, more than & million forms 
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for adjustments of rent in one way or 
another have been submitted through- 
out the country. Will the Senator from 
Alabama inform the Senate how many 
of those forms have been returned to the 
Office of the Housing Expediter for ac- 
tion? I think therein lies the substance 
of this controversy at the moment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I cannot say how 
many have been submitted, but I have a 
statement which shows the number for 
May and June; and, as the Senator will 
recall, the so-called fair net operating 
income formula was not put into effect 
until the early part of May; I think it 
was May 2, but I am not sure. 

Mr. CAIN. May Task the Senator how 
many applications were submitted dur- 
ing the months to which he has just re- 
ferred? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There were 33,034. 

Mr. CAIN. I have been told, and I 
stand ready to be corrected, that 33,000 
returned forms represent all the forms 
which have been submitted to the Office 
of the Housing Expediter, which indi- 
cates that we are not very much con- 
cerned with the million forms which were 
dispatched and sent out to tenants and 
landlords, but we are concerned with the 
workload resulting from those forms 
which have been submitted, properly fill- 
ed out. I submit that 33,000 do not rep- 
resent a very heavy work load. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, that 
number represents the number submitted 
during the months of May and June to 
the various area offices. Of that num- 
ber, by June 25, 10,000 had been proc- 
essed. A total of 2,270, or 22.6 percent, 
were granted, with an average monthly 
increase of $11.42. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement from the Office of 
the Housing Expediter, giving an analy- 
sis of petitions for rent increases under 
the fair net operating income formula, 
with tables attached, be included in the 
Recorp at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to remind the Senator from 
Washington of something he said in the 
course of the hearings. Mr. Dupree, 
who was testifying before the subcom- 
mittee for the Housing Expediter’s office, 
read to us the language which had been 
proposed by the House committee in re- 
porting the bill, in which it was proposed 
to establish this assistance. I am read- 
ing from page 126 of the hearings, if the 
Senator would like to follow it. The 
language is exactly the same as that 
which was adopted in the Senate bill, 
which was agreed to in the conference 
report, and as the President signed it. 
After it was read, the Senator from 
Washington said this: 

Senator CAIN. Mr. Dupree, on paper, that 
is a marvelous series of words. Now we have 
to find a way to make it work, because I am 
reminded of the fact that in your radio script 
you thought there was one such person to 
conduct a survey in each of the areas covered 
in this bill, but that they were there in name 
only. I tell you that here is one Senator who 
would vote any amount of money if there is 


to be a law to put enough people on to do 
that. 
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That is all in the world we are asking 
for here. 

By the way, with reference to the sur- 
vey question, as to which the request is 
for 28 persons to be employed, I should 
like to remind my friend, the Senator 
from Washington, of the very thorough 
going-over he gave Mr. Woods, as may 
be seen from page 86 through page 92 
of the hearings, because Mr. Woods had 
not made a survey of each rental area 
in the United States each 3 months, as 
he had expressed the hope that he might 
be able to do if Congress should give him 
a sufficient number of employees. He is 
now asking for 28 employees to enable 
him to do what the Senator from Wash- 
ington was insisting that he do. 

Mr, CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? - 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Alabama 
has called to my attention some testi- 
mony with which I remain most famiilar. 
What I am extremely conscious of is that 
the junior Senator from Washington and 
other Senators interrogated Mr. Woods, 
the Federal Housing Expediter, very 
closely because Mr. Woods, through one 
of the branches of his organization— 
what I would term his “radio propaganda 
division,” had told the American people, 
through radio scripts distributed all over 
America, that such surveys as those to 
which the Senator from Alabama has 
just referred had in fact been made, 
when the evidence submitted was that 
they had not beer. made. We were de- 
termined to find out from Mr. Woods why 
he had told the people of the country 
that the Housing Expediter's office was 
providing service which, in fact, was not 
being extended to the tenants and land- 
lords of America. 

Let me add to my friend, the Senator 
from Alabama, that I was as serious at 
that time as I am now, when I said to 
Mr. Woods: 

I will vote any amount of money which 
4s required to give good service under the 
coming Rent and Housing Act of 1949. 


Although I may be wrong, my con- 
sidered judgment at this time, after 
studying the testimony which was sub- 
mitted to the Appropriations Committee, 
and remembering the testimony which 
was submitted to the Barking and Cur- 
rency Committee, is that the Office of the 
Housing Expediter can do both an ade- 
quate and competent job in 1949 if the 
pending amendment is adopted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to correct the Retorp with refer- 
ence to what the Senator from Wash- 
ington said. In the radio script to which 
he refers, Mr. Woods did not say the sur- 
veys had been made, but that under their 
program they hoped to make them every 
quarter. If the Senator remembers, Mr. 
Woods told us that he had to give up that 
hope because he was not able to get the 
amount of personnel it was necessary to 
have in order to dc it. The Senator from 
Washington criticized him rather se- 
verely for not having made the survey. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I am cer- 
tain that the Senator from Alabama and 
I are not far apart in this particular in- 
stance. I recall again that in a very 
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definite way I was critical of Mr. Woods 
for having in that instance told the 
American people who listened to the ra- 
dio that he was going to do something 
without having the means with which to 
do it, or without having turned to the 
Congress for the moneys which were re- 
quired to accomplish the objective he 
told everyone who cared to listen would 
be met by his office. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to belabor this point, but I be- 
lieve that in the interest of accuracy in 
this matter it would be well for me to 
read into the Recorp the statement Mr. 
Woods made. He said: 

And to that effect I might add that, in our 
getting ready for our budget presentation, 
and in lining up the duties and functions of 
our field, we are getting instructions ready 
to tell them that where formerly it was cus- 
tomary to make a 6-month survey of every 
defense-rental are for decontrol purposes, 
they must arrange their staff and make ar- 
rangements to cut that time in half, so that 
we will have a current decontrol survey on 
every area in the country, regardless of 
whether we have a board there or not, and 
that is to be done every 3 months. 


I call attention to the fact that in the 
very beginning he based his statement 
upon the budget presentation, and in the 
testimony he gave us he said he did not 
get the required personnel. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the Chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I note that at the end 
of this section dealing with the Housing 
Expediter there is this provision: 

Provided, That as to cases involving the 
functions transferred to the Office of the 
Housing Expediter by Executive Order 9841, 
section 204 (e) of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942, as amended, shall be con- 
sidered as remaining in full force and effect 
during fiscal year 1950. 


I turn to Executive Order 9841 and find 
no section 204 (e). There is a section 
204 which says that “Executive Order 
No. 9765 of March 15, 1946, as modified 
by Executive Orders Nos. 9726 and 9809, 
is revoked.” 

It is not clear in my mind just the 
meaning of that proviso. I wonder if the 
Senator can explain it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations, and 
I was not familiar with the language 
the Senator has pointed out. 

Mr. BRICKER. Unless I misinterpret 
the language, it is practically mean- 
ingless. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Chair may suggest to the Senator from 
Ohio, the Chair thinks that “section 204 
(e)“ is coupled with the Emergency Price 
Control Act. 

Mr. BRICKER. Rather than Execu- 
tive Order 9841? It says “cases involv- 
ing the functions transferred to the Office 
of the Housing Expediter by Executive 
Order 9841, section 204 (e)”— 

The repeal of the former Executive 
order might be considered that transfer, 
and I wanted it explained. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, this 
was exactly the language which was in 
the bill a year ago. 

Mr. BRICKER. I do not know what 
was in the bill a year ago. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. This is it. 

Mr. BRICKER. But Ido not know the 
meaning of it. I wonder if the Senator 
will explain it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let us read it: 

Provided, That as to cases involving the 
functions transferred to the Office of the 
Housing Expediter by Executive Order 9841, 
section 204 (e) of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942, as amended, shall be consid- 
ered as remaining in full force and effect 
during fiscal year 1950. 


Mr. BRICKER. Now I turn to that 
Executive order, which brings up the 
question I had in mind. There is no 
section 204 (e) in it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; there are two 
things which are mentioned, the Execu- 
tive order, and section 204 (e) of the 
Price Control Act of 1942. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, would the 
provision to which the Senator is pres- 
ently addressing himself have anything 
to do with the veterans’ emergency hous- 
ing program which the Office of the Ex- 
pediter was charged by law with admin- 
istering and protecting in the last several 
years? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. While the Senator 
from Wyoming is looking something up, 
I may say I think this proviso has to do 
with several cases which had been 
started, fraud cases, perhaps, in the ad- 
ministration of the Veterans’ Act. This 
keeps alive those prosecutions, I think 
that is the explanation. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, if I may 
make an observation to the Senator from 
Wyoming and the Senator from Ala- 
bama, I think the Senator from Ohio has 
a valid point, because I have been led to 
believe that the responsibility of the 
Office of the Housing Expediter with ref- 
erence to the veterans’ emergency hous- 
ing program is in liquidation, and that 
his responsibilities as of now are ex- 
tremely minor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is true. Yet 
I believe that in the hearings on the 
pending bill the Expediter testified that 
there were, I think, 855 cases. I will not 
vouch for the figure offhand. 

Mr. CAIN. I think that if the Sena- 
tor from Alabama will turn to page 1065 
of the hearings on the independent offices 
appropriation bill for 1950 he can read 
Mr. Woods’ reflections on this subject, 
which indicate that the OHE has no fur- 
ther responsibility under the program. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is true, and if 
the Senator will go on down the page to 
Mr. Madigan’s testimony, near the bot- 
tom of the page, he will find this 
language: 

This deduction here for this veterans’ pro- 


* gram is really a nonrecurring item and we 


are taking it out so as to come down to a 
base figure. We will not have that in the 
next fiscal year, as Mr. Woods indicated 
earlier, except for this 895 uncompleted cases, 


Mr. CAIN. They are merely cleaning 
it out, then, as I understand, and after 
they get rid of the 855 cases they will 
liquidate their responsibility. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. CAIN: I thank the Senator. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. My understanding 
is that the language referred to here 
keeps alive those cases as to which there 
may be complaints or prosecutions al- 
ready begun or to be begun. It merely 
prolongs the life of them so as not to 
jeopardize the rights of either side. 

Mr. CAIN. That happens to be my 
understanding, but I thought the Sena- 
tor from Ohio had a natural inquiry on 
that point. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It seems to me that 
the confusion arises from the fact that 
there is merely a comma after the ex- 
ecutive order number, when probably 
there should be the word “and.” 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator from 
Wyoming has explained it to me. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the Senator from 
Ohio did not understand, I think we have 
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it cleared up, that it relates to the pend- 
ing claims and complaints with reference 
to veterans preference cases. 

Mr. BRICKER. I understand that is 
the subject matter, but as the bill now 
reads it is practically meaningless unless 
the word “and” is inserted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I agree with the 
Senator that the word “and” certainly 
shall be in it. 

Mr. President, I have no inclination to 
prolong the debate on the amendment. 
I wish to add merely that we have passed 
a rent-control law which we hope may 
have a reasonable opportunity to func- 
tion in the way in which we intended it 
should, that is, to give relief in the cases 
where relief is needed, to give protection 
to tenants who might otherwise be 
evicted, and also to make surveys so that 
decontrol can be put into effect where it 
should be. 


Exuistr 1 


Defense-rental area Principal cities 


Flagstaff, Williams 
Miami, Globe 
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I submit to the Senate that in the 
hearings before the committee Mr. 
Woods told about the Decontrol Act, the 
number of employees who are already 
being let off, the number he anticipated 
letting off, and whereas he estimated the 
new employees at that time to be 1,543, 
as brought out by the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia a few minutes ago, 
the total increase amounts to only about 
600 over and above what the House 
agreed to. This particular new matter 
was not before the House committee at 
all. The committee even following that 
reduced the total amount to go to the 
Expediter’s office by 10 percent. I be- 
lieve the office kas had a fair cut, and 
that the Expediter ought to be given this 
minimum number of employees in order 
that the rent-control law may be allowed 
to function as the Congress intended that 
it should function. 


and principal cities, Apr. 1 to July 28, 1949 


Action 


Rent advisory 
agency initiative, 


Preseott. 
-| DeValls Blnff 
-| Little Rock 


Iowa. Cerro Gord 


Kansas 


1 Recontrolled June 3,1949, RAB recommendation, 


ao, initiative 


Rent advisory board recommendation; 
agency initiative. 


est Palm Beach, Lake Worth. 
* Petersburg E: 

Fort 3 F. do 
Sanſord 


do. — 

Rent advisory board 5 

agency initiative. 
Agency initiative 


T June 10 
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State County Defense-rental area Principal cities Action Effective 


Kansas—Con. 


010 (effective Sept. 14, 
South Hutchinson (city) Reno. 
Neosho.. 


Kentucky 


Louisiana visory board recommendation; 
3 agency initiative, 
Maine T AAA A E R j sey in 
Maryland . Alleghany-......................| Qumberland. . Oumberland _...._._..........|----- 

Anne Arun Arundel 1 (portion) re EES Bae SRS SE (Ste eet Sega Ween 

Calvert (entire) 0 . SN 
Michigan Dickinson 

Marquette (portion). 

Soap (port ion) 
Minnesota Blue Earth 0 


Brown ion)... 


Mississippl G (city) —— z 
1155 n (portion) .... TTC... K 
—.— Springs (ity) Jackson do rings Loc 
Massachusetts. Plymou cms .-----------------| Eastern Massachusetts Towns 0b Lakeville, Carver, 
Marion, and Rochester only. 
Nebraska z. 
Nevada. 


New Mexico. 


North Carolina...) Granville.. Oxford. _..... xford._.____ 
Henderson Hendersonville................-|.---- do. 
ISTEN Salisbury. 9 


North Dak Burlet B 
or’ ots. . . Burleigh (portion). Bismarck Mendan . „„„„„„„„„„éꝙ4 
Cass (portion) 


Hughes. 
Kay-Ponea City. Doone City.. 
Latimer 8 


TTT do 
Wilburton 


Muskogee... 
City of Bet 
Cushing. 
McA leste: 


Oklahoma, city of Bet 
tr hee sty of rors 


Willamette (portio; 


Pennsylvania... -.. Butler (portion) 

Fayette (portio 

Greene (portion). 

iomerset (portion). 
Washington 
2 On Apr. 8, 1948, acti on. oroin 5 the Signe E sae decontrolled the follo! in the State of naa aon De Hastings DRA, Buffalo County, 2 

DRA; pe ae McCoo) peas ea A; Lincoln County, North tte DRA; C bg bared onen bik idney DRA; and portions of Dakota Count 
Sioux "City, Iowa, DRA; a — Grand DRA; oe 8 cities ots gee in Box Butte County and luff, eng and Mitchell in Scotts s Bluff County. Sub- 
sequent to Apr. 8, ue the -Legislature of the State ol Nebraska, over the veto of the Governor enacted legislation di orale the State, effective not later than Noy. 15, 1949. 


In the mean certain organizations of veterans in Nebraska have stated that it is their intention to secure 10,000 signatures on a petition to vote on this act in the 1950 elections. 
In toward this en tag necessary signatures (10,000), are secured the effect of the legislation | will be held up until the action can be voted on. The combined veterans’ groups are working 
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Btate County Delense · rental area Principal cities Action Eflective 
gonth Carolina Walter boro anoinegamanaaa ne 


M 
South Dakota = 


Dade ( 
aun (Ga) ( 


Gibson, city of — 
Henry 


Polk (portion) 

ee, city of Rockwood 
Sullivan, city of Kingsport. 
Angelina. 

Band 


Utah. 


Utah 
Virginia a 


——— (Ohio) (portion) 
ies ion) 


Chippewa (portion) 
Deer (remaining portion) 
jai ecg . 8 
—— (portion). 


Pepin 
Portage (remaining portion) 


0024. 
Copperhill-MeCaysville 
— n-Milan-Humboldt.. 

‘a 


Summer ville. 
Beunettsville. 


“Humboldé-- 
1 Knoxville~ 2 
Lenoir City. 


Rockwood.. 


arshal 
5 Rio Grande Valley. 
Greenville... 


8 initiativ 6. 
option 
Agency, initiati 


äi do J 
Rent advisory board recommendation; 26 


agency initiative. 
lini initiative.. 
0 


3 The State of Texas has enacted legislation decontrolling the State effective 90 days after the closing of the State legislature. 


In addition to the States of Texas and Ne- 
braska, which were mentioned specifically 
above, the following State actions have been 
taken: 

Alabama: The legislature has passed a 
State decontrol bill effective May 10, 1950. 
Under the law the Governor may amend a 
bill within the 6 days he has to sign or 


veto. Governor Folsom amended the bill by 
making it in effect a local-option bill—that 
is, giving the cities the right to decontrol 
(presumably after next May 10). Propo- 
nents of State decontrol say the Governor 
waited too late; others say he acted in time. 
No decision has been announced to date. 


Wisconsin: The State legislature passed a 
bill (a) ending Federal rent control imme- 
diately; (b) instituting State control, to 
terminate next June 1; and (c) providing 
immediate blanket increase of 15 percent 
for those who signed leases, and 30 percent 
for those who did not. The Governor has 
until July 30 to veto. 
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ExHIBIT 2 
Offices closed or to be closed because of decontrol actions impact on fiscal year 1950 budget, as of July 29, 1949 s 


Annual Reduction in | Potential sav- 


Employees salaries personnel ings, 1950 
. a ae E E S S E ESUS — 88 171 $504, 
Ahe ional i closings pending: ma 


$11, 745 
6, 137 


3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Travel expenses 
VVVDTVTTVT—T—T—T—— ERNE PESSE A E S ES A AA TERES FAE OSE EI EES iA 29 71, 280 
Potential savings fiseal year 1950 in personnel and money (computed as of July 20, 19490 4 200 666; 412 


Offices closed because of decontrol actions 


Annual cost of maintaining offices Cost during fiscal year 1950 


Savin; 
Region Total fiscal 
Total cost year 

fiscal 1950 


Active 
annual | duty faa roar 
cost salary 


Summary, Jay 14, 1949: 


Regit Livavcuiscccnsastdacancssns| 
Region 1 
Region I 
- Region I y $204, 640 
Region V. 729 | 271,191 
on VI. 
Region VI 28, 276 


Total 5 i 631,950 | 16,964 | 62,190 


Su „Jul. 
(additional) F 6, 270 62, 177 5, 235 8, 577 
694, 127 22, 199 


Ea coe a erent 53, 582 


| 84,574 | 547,376 
14,721 | 47,450 


99, 295 594, 832 


Offices closed because of decontrol actions 
REGION IV 


Annual cost of maintaining ofice Cost during fiscal year 1950 


Savings 
Location of office Date closed Total | Active 228 
EER 1959 
1950 
May. as 19 $3, 853 S, e EN RA |e ee $4,744 
MERON,” 5 simi E 4,730 444 5,356 
pone : Ts eee 2, 574 588 „. A eee Pee res EN 3, 447 
July 31,1949 54, 666 4,056 9, 054 39, 779 
June 30, 1949 29, 192 2, 1488 594) 31,984 1, 256 30, 678 
daly, 30,1949 r 1.434 8, 043 
26, 201 3, 000 1,415 28,619 
30,017 2,184 6, 873 25, 620 
do 2, 574 108 629 2,473 
June 30, 1949 e M ana a e e l E y A, 2,005 23,215 
... VE 88, 504 666 | 171,974 
July 30,1949 8, 433 905 „430 
Aug. 10. 1949 6, 727 982 5, 915 
Aug. 15, 1940 32, 099 354 27,105 
Aug. 31, 1949 7,304 480 „000 
o as computed July 
1949. 387 219, 430 
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` REGION V 
Annual cost of maintaining office Cost during fiscal year 1950 
Savin, 
Disposi- |. Total 
Location of office Date closed | E™ploy- 8 cost fiscal 
cos Salaries toe Travel 2 ose ood Travel | records | fiscal dl 
* — expense | “ost ay. leave — expense | and year 1950 
equip- 1950 
ment 
cape] af ea) elma] Sgp een ere eee eee ea am 
ay $24 198 
do 2 7,831 852 36 65 270 249 
2 7, 204 829 PER NO ARAI PREA EAA io BESEDE LAES NEEC a i 8, 945 
2 6, 526 1, 732 60 230 665 7, 653 
8 30, 495 566 420 434 946 32, 635 
6 21, 661 420 1, 488 287 2,235 21, 339 
1 2, 649 73 73 2,919 
1 2, 574 62 62 2, 683 
1 2, 799 45 45 3. 300 
2 8. 081 126 219 10, 154 
2 6137 $55 124 088 6, 463 
1 2, 649 1 60 1, 102 1,859 
1 3,175 4,153 122 720 p RAT sA 163 1,087 3, 066 
1 4, 229 5, 837 163 997 120 14 53 1.347 4,490 
EIME aE n 3 12, 561 13, 065 483 2,770 17 25 134 3,429 9,636 
July 20, 1949 3 11, 583 12. 405 624 1,220 71 4 37 1, 956 10, 539 
EEVA — 5 19, 300 22, 540 1, 035 335 151 119 45 1,685 20, 855 
July 21, 1049 1 2.574 2.574 86 86 2, 488 
—— 2 6, 376 6. 760 69 I, 224 5, 536 
July 22, 1949 1 2, 799 3. 423 10 357 3, 066 
T Ati 15 51, 182 52, 634 44 14, 185 38, 449 
July 29,1949 3 12,159 13. 539 120 1, 884 11.655 
„ 1 2. 284 2.597 123 381 2, 216 
ER ESE PER 8 3 9, 638 10, 806 90 2, 595 8, 211 
7 1 — computed July 60 243.574 271. 119 2, 504 37,045 Z4, 074 
Scottsbluff, Nebr May 12,1949 816,455 
North Platte, Neb: -| May 14, 1949 9, £ 
Norfolk, Nebr. Apr. 29,1949 
Total as computed July 
OR a TE E RE ee 
Apr. 20,1949 
May 13, 1949 
June 22,1049 
E TASA ED T HE RA GS July 18, 1949 


Total as computed July 
14, 1949. 


Exursit 3 


ANALYSIS OF PETITIONS FOR RENT INCREASES 
UNDER THE FAIR Net OPERATING INCOME 
FORMULA FOR May AND JUNE 1949 


You recall that in my testimony be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Committees 
of the Senate and the House I pointed out the 
difficulties of attempting to provide for rent 
adjustments based upon a return on value. 
The Congress then considered but finally 
abandoned the return-on-value concept. 
The Housing and Rent Act of 1949 prescribed 
that the Housing Expediter in making indi- 
vidual adjustments should observe the prin- 
ciple of maintaining maximum rents so far 
as practicable, at levels which will yield a fair 
net operating income from such housing ac- 
commrodations. 

I gave considerable thought to the problem 
of applying the principle of fair net operating 
income and concluded that the most prac- 
ticable and equitable method would be to 
adopt as a standard the ratio of net operat- 
ing income to gross income for landlords 


generally. 

I should like to point out that this provi- 
sion is intended only to grant adjustments 
to those marginal cases where the ratio of 
net operating income is below that of land- 
lords generally. This limits, of course, the 
number eligible for adjustment to those in 
a substandard operating position. In pass- 
ing, I should like to point out that I have in- 
structed our area offices in the processing of 
these petitions to examine those cases which 


would have to be denied on the basis of the 
fair net operating income provision, to de- 
termine whether or not an increase should be 
granted under any other adjustment ground, 
In this connection I might mention that I 
have recently liberalized other adjustment 
provisions to take into account increased 
costs incurred by the landlord. 

May and June 1949 a total of 33,034 
fair net operating income petitions were filed 
in area Offices, 24,416 of which were for small 
structures and 8,618 for large structures. By 
June 25, 10,062, or 30.5 percent of the peti- 
tions filed had been processed. A total of 
2,270 petitions, or 22.6 percent of the num- 
ber processed, were granted. These peti- 
tions covered 9,172 dwelling units, which re- 
ceived an average monthly increase of $11.42, 
or 15.8 percent above the previous rents. It 
should doe noted that the percentage of peti- 
tions granted will probably be greater for 
the pending petitions, since it was possible 
to deny quickly those petitions which showed 
no justifiable increase on the figures as sub- 
mitted by the landlord, while additional time 
is in the processing of petitions 
which showed prima facie evidence of not 
earning a fair net operating income. 

OBSERVATIONS 
1. Processing of this type of petition has 
been very slow, especially in the larger offices. 
At the present rate of processing it would 
take 4 months to issue orders on all the peti- 
tions filed to date. This is in contrast to the 
30-day to 6-weeks processing time of other 


types of petitions. I believe that this situa- 
tion can be corrected only by substantially 


2. In using this type of formula there are 
exceptional cases where rent increases exceed 
50 percent. A break-down of the figures 
shows that 5½ percent of rent increases 
granted in small structures exceeded 50 per- 
cent, with one-half of 1 percent of the grants 
being in excess of 100 percent. In large struc- 
tures 2 percent of all grants were in excess 
of 50 percent, with no increases above 80 per- 
cent. We are analyzing on an individual 
basis all of these cases, to determine whether 
these results indicate the need for some modi- 
fication of the formula. 

3. The average percentage rent increase is 
greater in small structures that in the large 
(20.3 percent as against 14.7 percent), but 
the actual dollar increases are less in the 
small structures than in the large structures 
(average monthly increase in small struc- 
tures, $7.28 per month; average monthly in- 
crease in large structures, $14.09). 

4. Forty-six percent of the increases 
granted in small structures were 15 percent 
or less; 59 percent of the increases granted in 
large structures were 15 percent or less. 

5. Sixty-three and three-tenths percent of 
all increases granted were for units with rents 
between $30 and $74.99 per month. Only 8 
percent of the increases affected tenants pay- 
ing less than $20 per month, and only 9.6 
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percent affected tenants paying above $75 per 
month. In other words, most of the rent 
increases are in the medium rent ranges and 
are not concentrated in either the low-rent 
or high-rent units. 

6. The increases have not been limited to 
the large centers of population. Approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the increases granted 
for small structures were in cities of less than 
100,000 population, while 32 percent were in 
cities of over 500,000 population. In the case 
of large structures, 25 percent of the in- 
creases granted were in cities of less than 
100,000 population, while 49 percent were in 
cities of over 500,000 population. Increases 
for small structures were granted in 410 cities 
in 45 States; increases for large structures 
were granted in 88 cities in 26 States. 


CONCLUSION 


It is still too early to draw any final con- 
clusions as to the effect of the fair net operat- 
ing income provision. The next 60 to 90 days 
should present a more complete picture. In 
the meantime, we plan to make minor modi- 
fications as we gain experience through the 
processing of larger numbers of petitions. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INCREASES UNDER 
SECTION 5 (A) (18), SMALL STRUCTURES, 
MAY AND JUNE 1949 


Fifteen percent of the increases were un- 
der 10 percent. 

Thirty-one percent of the increases were 
between 10 and 15 percent. 

Nineteen percent of the increases were be- 
tween 15 and 20 percent. 

Twelve percent of the increases were be- 
tween 20 and 25 percent. 

Eight and one-half percent of the in- 
creases were between 25 and 30 percent. 

Seven percent of the increases were be- 
tween 30 and 40 percent. 

Three percent of the increases were be- 
tween 40 and 50 percent. 

Two percent of the increases were between 
50 and 60 percent. 

Two percent of the increases were between 
60 and 100 percent. 

One-half of 1 percent of the increases were 
over 100 percent. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INCREASES UNDER 
SECTION 5 (A) (18), LARGE STRUCTURES, 
MAY AND JUNE 1949 


Thirty-two percent of the increases were 
under 10 percent. 

Twenty-seven percent of the increases 
were between 10 and 15 percent. 

Eighteen percent of the increases were be- 
tween 15 and 20 percent. 

Ten and one-half percent of the increases 
were between 20 and 25 percent. 

Four percent of the increases were be- 
tween 25 and 30 percent. 

Four and one-half percent of the increases 
were between 30 and 40 percent. 

Two percent of the increases were between 
40 and 50 percent. 

Two percent of the increases were between 
50 and 80 percent. 


Percentage distribution of units by monthly 
rents in jair net operating income petitions 
granted 


Percent of units 
Monthly rent range 

Small Large 8 05 

structures|structures structures 

Under 810 0, 6 2.9 1.9 
$10 to 819.9 8.4 4.4 6.1 
$20 to $29.99.. 8 15.6 6.3 10.2 
$30 to $39.99.. 20,3 15.8 17.7 
$40 to $49.99. 22.9 27.4 25.5 
$50 to $59.99 13.8 24.6 20.1 
260 to $74.99.. 10.3 7.9 8.9 
$75 to 899.992 5. 7 3.0 4.1 
$100 and over 2. 4 7.7 5. 5 
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Percentage distribution of fair net operating 
income petitions granted by size of city— 
May and June 1949 


Percent of all peti- 


tions granted 
City size population 

x 15 Small Large 

struc- struc- 

tures ! tures? 
Under 10,000 8.8 5.7 
10,000 to 24,999. 10,0 4.4 
25,000 to 49,999. 13.0 6.0 
50,000 to 74,999. 4.6 6.3 
75,000 to 99,999. 4.3 3.0 
100,000 to 199,999. 9.2 5.7 
200,000 to 299,999. 4.3 6.0 
200,000 to 399, 5.9 9.0 
400,000 to = 7.3 4.1 
More than 500,000.. 32.0 40. 8 


Small- structure petitions were granted in 410 eities in 
45 States. 

? Large-structure petitions were granted in 88 cities in 
26 States, 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, late last 
night the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] offered an 
amendment, which is now pending, 
which would reduce the amount of 
money appropriated for the Office of the 
Housing Expediter by $2,500,000 from the 
figure reported by the committee. If the 
amendment prevails, it will mean, in 
fact, that the Office of the Housing Ex- 
pediter will be authorized and able to 
maintain a staff of employees and work- 
ers just as numerous and large as that 
staff had been in the fiscal year 1948, 
If the amendment is adopted, it will 
mean that the committee’s request to 
add 553 workers to the total of 4,973 
workers who were employed by the Office 
of the Housing Expediter in 1948 will 
not be agreed to. 

The question before us to determine, 
I think, is whether or not in the opinion 
of the Senate the Office of the Housing 
Expediter can do an adequate and a com- 
petent job in liquidating his operation 
in the fiscal year 1949-50 as he was able 
to do with a fuller operation in 1948. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I am pleased to yield to 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS, I think I heard the 
Senator from Washington mention last 
night that some 175 communities had 
been decontrolled. Is that an up-to- 
date figure respecting what has taken 
place since the passage of the act of 
1949? 

Mr. CAIN. As of last night it was 
the most current figure I could then ob- 
tain. This morning my office checked 
with the Office of the Housing Expediter 
in Washington, D. C., and we were in- 
formed that from April 1 through yes- 
terday, July 28, exactly 274 decontrol 
actions have occurred under the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1949. These 274 actions 
can be broken down—and the Senator 
will find this interesting, I think—in the 
following manner: 182 actions were orig- 
inated by the Housing Expediter; 88 
came under local-option clause of the 
law of 1949; 2 actions were undertaken 
through State responsibility; 2 actions 
resulted from local advisory board rec- 
ommendations. 

It has been estimated, not by any Sen- 
ator I know of, but by the Office of the 
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Housing Expediter, that some 700,000 
rental units have been released from 
rent control by these actions since the 
Ist of April of this year. 

It can likewise be safely presumed that 
many other decontrol actions are in 
process of decision at the local level, and 
the Housing Expediter, by process of law, 
is constantly reviewing the possibility of 
further action on his own initiative. 

I trust that answers the question of 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. It answers it partly. 
Does the Senator have any information 
as to the number of employees of the 
Housing Expediter who will not be 
needed now by reason of the decontrol 
of this large number of units and com- 
munities? 

Mr. CAIN. No. I would only be 
guessing, and I think it would be a bad 
guess. A few minutes ago the Senator 
from Alabama mentioned, I think, the 
number of employees who have already 
been released or dismissed as the result 
of these decontrol actions, and I wonder 
if the Senator from Alabama would 
satisfy the inquiry of the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, Mr. President, 
if I may answer that question, I shall do 
so. In all the actions taken and all the 
actions which are pending now, the num- 
ber of employees involved is an even 200. 
Let me say that does not sound right 
when one considers the large number of 
decontrol actions taken. I believe the 
Senator from Washington said 182 ac- 
tions? 

Mr. CAIN. I quoted the figure of 274, 
covering 700,000 American families, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, that is true. 
Remember that of the 274 actions taken, 
in many instances one action may cover 
nothing more than one county, whereas 
three or four more counties are under 
the jurisdiction of the rent control office; 
or perhaps one town may be involved in 
an action, whereas there may be two 
dozen towns included in the local unit. 
In such an instance there would be no 
one individual affected in that rent con- 
trol office. One rent control office might 
have two employees. The office could 
not let one go just because decontrol ac- 
tion was taken with respect to a small 
portion of the district. It is true, there 
have been 762,000 units decontrolled, but 
there are still under control nearly 14,- 
000,000 units. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to ask a question of 
the Senator from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah has requested unani- 
mous consent to address a question to 
the Senator from Alabama who does not 
have the floor. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
from Alabama have any information on 
the number of communities or States 
at the present time that are in the 
process of decontrol? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I placed in the 
Recorp a few minutes ago a record 
brought right up to date. 

Mr. WATKINS. What does that rec- 
ord show with respect to the State of 
Utah? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I read one from 
Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. The reason I am ask- 
ing the question is that, according to the 
press accounts from my State 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, yes; one of 
them I read from Utah was Provo. 

Mr. WATKINS. According to the 
press of my State of recent date, prac- 
tically all the communities of the State 
of Utah will be decontrolled within from 
30 to 60 days, which, of course, except 
for the matter of liquidation and taking 
care of the records, will make it un- 
necessary to have all the employees they 
now have in Utah. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. And the leave that 
the employees will be entitled to. But 
I wonder if the Senator from Utah 
knows how many employees there are 
in the whole State of Utah in the Office 
of the Housing Expediter- 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not know now, 
but they at one time had a young army, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The chances are 
there are not a dozen employees in the 
whole State of Utah now. The state- 
ment I have shows that Provo City has 
just been decontrolled or will be shortly. 

It also shows that the four counties 
in Utah, Carbon County, Duchesne 
County, Uintah County, and Utah 
County will be decontrolled. 

Mr. WATKINS. I may inform the 
Senator that within the past few weeks, 
since those figures were made up, Salt 
Lake City and Ogden, Utah, the only 
large communities left are in process of 
decontrol. City councils have acted fa- 
vorably, and the Governor has indicated 
he would approve their action. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Apparently that 
action is not available to us yet. 

Mr. WATKINS. That will take the 
entire State out of control. 

Mr. SPARKMAN The figures are 
brought up to date, and the chances are 
there will not be a dozen employees af- 
fected. However, in connection with 
everything that has been done so far 
and everything that is in the mill so far 
as the Expediter’s office is concerned, 
there are 200 employees affected, and 
79 of those had already been let out be- 
fore the Expediter appeared before the 
committee, and those 79 were taken care 
of in the request that was made this 
year; in other words allowance was made 
for them. 

Mr. WATKINS. Can the Senator in- 
form us now how many employees the 
Housing Expediter has assigned to rent 
control in the entire United States? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Washington gave the figure a few mo- 
ments ago of the number of employees 
the Expediter had during the fiscal year 
1949. 

Mr. CAIN. In the fiscal year 1948-49 
the number at the peak of employment 
was 4,973. 

Mr. WATKINS. Was the figure given 
as to the number now employed? 

Mr. CAIN. Roughly, several hundred 
less than that. But if the pending 
amendment prevails, the resulting 
moneys to be appropriated to the Office 
of Housing Expediter will permit him 
to maintain as large a force as he was 
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able to maintain last year at his peak 
of employment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. What was the 
figure which the Senator gave? 

Mr. CAIN. I used the figure of 4,973. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank both the 
Senator from Alabama and the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to give the Senator from Utah this 
additional information. As of this mo- 
ment, I think the Office of Housing Ex- 
pediter employs 4,525 on his staff 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thik I can an- 
swer the question in this way: There is a 
very specific allowance for personnel in 
the appropriation. Whereas the ap- 
propriation in 1949 allowed for a total 
of 4,847, the budget this year estimated 
a need for 5,663. The appropriation 
which the Senate committee has recom- 
mended would allow a total of 5,500, 
which is an increase of 553 over last 
year. Let me say again that under the 
direction of Congress one man is to be 
put in every rent control office to help 
the landlords and tenants process their 
claims. For that alone the Housing Ex- 
pediter has asked for 508 assistants. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I think it 
is very certain that there is one fact upon 
which we in the Congress can all agree, 
and that is that the sooner rent control 
runs its course and is disposed of, the 
better off all of us will be, and the happier 
we shall be. Our job this afternoon is 
therefore a simple one, namely, to deter- 
mine whether or not the liquidation of 
the Office of Housing Expediter can 
safely and competently be carried out 
with the moneys which are involved in 
the pending amendment. I invite the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that 
since April 1, the day on which the Rent 
and Housing Act of 1949 become effec- 
tive, we have been decontrolling units at 
the rate of 9,000 a day. There is every 
reason to believe that that rate of de- 
control will accelerate rather than 
decrease. 

I hold in my hand two memoranda 
which have just been handed to me as 
coming from the Office of the Housing 
Expediter in Washington. The first is 
dated Thursday, July 28, 1949, and reads 
as follows: 

Housing Expediter Tighe E. Woods today 
removed from Federal rent control all trailors 
and trailer spaces in California. He based 
his action on a survey made by the OHE 
which showed that the demand for this type 
of h accommodation has been rea- 
sonably met in California. 


I hold this memorandum to be reason- 
ably important, because I believe it to be 
a fact that the State of California has 
had a greater increase in its population 
in recent years than has any other State 
in allof America. If the Office of Hous- 
ing Expediter can safely begin to re- 
move rent controls from the State of 
California, it stands to reason and fol- 
lows that other States will the more 
rapidly be decontrolled in the immediate 
future because of what has happened in 
California. 
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I make reference to a second memo- 
randum from the Office of the Housing 
Expediter, which I hold in my hand. The 
memorandum is dated July 29, 1949, 
which is today, and reads in part as 
follows: 

Housing accommodations operated by edu- 
cational or charitable institutions used in 
carrying out their educational or charitable 
purposes have been exempted from Federal 
rent control effective immediately, Housing 
Expediter Tighe E. Woods announced today. 
An example of housing accommodations ex- 
empted from control by today’s action is an 
apartment used by a university and rented 
by it to married students or faculty members 
and their families. College dormitories had 
previously been exempted from the rooming- 
house regulation. 


I think the Senate is aware of the fact 
that when there was great need for con- 
tinuance of rent control in America Sen- 
ators gave serious consideration to pro- 
viding protection for married students 
living on university campuses or in uni- 
versity facilities. Here is an instance— 
a very happy one, too-—by our Federal 
Housing Expediter that the time has 
come when all such controls can be safely 
lifted from the American scene. 

During the course of the discussion 
which we have had this afternoon, and 
which began last night, on the pending 
amendment, it became very apparent to 
me and some other Senators that the 
reasoning used to justify the $24,075,000 
item recommended by the committee is 
subject to serious question and doubt. I 
simply do not know how such an appre- 
ciable increase in personnel—for the in- 
crease to be denied by the pending 
amendment is 11 percent—in the Office 
of the Housing Expediter can be justified 
when the law which that agency has ad- 
ministered is in its death throes, as was 
so readily admitted last night by the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN]. Like a great many 
other Senators, I have very carefully 
read the record of the discussion of last 
night. 

I have no desire to prolong the debate 
on the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], 
but I ask any fair-minded person to be 
the judge as to whether an increase in 
personnel over the number required to 
administer the Housing and Rent Act of 
1948 can be rationalized, speaking in 
terms of pure logic and reason, when the 
functions, operations, administrative 
problems, and every other conceivable 
reason for increase are less onerous 
under the law of 1949. 

In addition to some very obvious argu- 
ments that liquidation of rent control is 
presumed by June 30, 1950, and that de- 
control of rental areas is progressing 
rapidly and smoothly, several other 
sound arguments come readily to mind. 
I remind the Senate that the 15-percent 
voluntary increase provision which was 
continuec in the two previous rent-con- 
trol laws is no longer in operation. Peti- 
tions for 15 percent voluntary in- 
creases—and they numbered in the mil- 
lions—were handled largely at the local 
level. I think it can safely be assumed 
that the personnel who handled the proc- 
essing of such leases are obviously re- 
lieved from other administrative duties. 
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We do want a single person in every rent 
office charged with the responsibility for 
giving the tenants and landlords good 
service. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr, BRICKER. Is it not altogether 
reasonable that the man who is in the 
best position to help the landlord and to 
advise him as to his rights would be a 
man experienced in the details of this 
program throughout the year? Would 
he not be already in that office? There 
would be no need—in fact, it would be a 
deterrent to carrying out the objectives 
of the law—to bring in men from the 
outside aud appoint new men to those 
jobs. 

Mr. CAIN. LIagree with what the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has just said. Ihave en- 
deavored to establish what I think is 
sound reasoning, that as we have taken 
away certain duties from the personnel 
situated in local offices throughout the 
country, in the name of good common 
sense we should direct such personnel to 
remain where it is, in order to give better 
service to the citizens of the community. 

Mr. BRICKER. Is it not the judgment 
of the Senator from Washington that 
under the new law there is much less of 
detail work not only on the part of the 
home office, but on the part of the district 
offices of the Expediter, than there was 
under the previous law, with its various 
requirements? 

Mr. CAIN. That is my best judgment. 
It is for that reason that I think the 
pending amendment should be sup- 
ported. 

One last word, Mr. President. The 
Housing Expediter, during a great deal 
of the testimony which he submitted to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, quite freely, I thought, admitted 
that he no longer uses the old means of 
granting relief in hardship cases which 
existed prior to the 1949 law. I think I 
was incorrect in stating that these ad- 
missions were made during the hearings 
held by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. Mr. Woods made them at a 
later date, as a result, as I understand, 
of his experience with the new law of 
1949, 

So far as I have been able to determine. 
only two avenues exist for rental in- 
creases by landlords. The first of these 
is the well-known provision for fair oper- 
ating net income. The second has been 
put into operation, and relates to the 
proving of increased capital cost. Of 
course, this means that approximately 
15 different types and ways of securing 
hardship relief which existed under the 
terms of the 1948 law, are, as a practical 
matter, according to the observations 
made by Mr. Woods, no longer adminis- 
tered. If this be true—and Mr. Woods 
should know his business in that in- 
stance—sound administration would 
surely dictate that those who previously 
had been handling these hardship cases 
should be relieved of those duties, as they 
have been relieved, and should turn their 
attention to carrying out the added re- 
sponsibilities or the different responsi- 
bilities which were imposed upon the of- 
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fice of the Housing Expediter by virtue of 
the terms of the Housing and Rent Act of 
1949. 

Mr. President, I trust that the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment will 
be approved. 


ALLEGED DISCRIMINATION IN BUREAU 
OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
White House is being picketed. It has 
been picketed for about a week, I believe, 
by certain employees of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. 

I regret most deeply the necessity of 
making these remarks on the subject of 
discrimination against Negroes in the 
employ of the Federal Government. 
Many of us who are interested in seeing 
the Government set an example to the 
Nation and the world in the matter of 
democracy had hoped that this sore spot 
would be eliminated by the issuance of 
an Executive order of the President in 
1948. Unfortunately, this does not seem 
to be the case. 

Today, more than a year after this Ex- 
ecutive Order 9980 was issued, serious 
charges of discrimination have been 
made, in particular against the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing of the Treas- 
ury Department. These charges have 
met with no refutation in specific terms 
by the Federal officials involved. Nor 
am I dealing here with vague and unsub- 
stantiated allegations. I have received 
innumerable complaints from individual 
employees of this Bureau, from organiza- 
tions representing them, and from re- 
sponsible and trustworthy private citi- 
zens, of unquestioned reputation, who 
have made their own investigation of the 
situation. Not only that, but there have 
been extensive hearings on this subject 
by a committee of the House; and these 
hearings also verify the existence of a 
grave problem. 

What are the exact charges? Here 
they are. 

First. There are nearly 2,000 printers’ 
assistants at the Bureau, almost all of 
them Negro women. They have been 
serving on a war-service status, many 
of them for 6 and 7 years, rendering 
loyal and efficient service. Yet they were 
recently forced to compete with nearly 
15,000 outsiders, none of them with com- 
parable experience, in one of those civil- 
service examinations which have prac- 
tically no relation to the job to be done. 
Consequently, many of these Negro 
women with their training and experi- 
ence will shortly be displaced—thrown 
out of their jobs. At the same time, 
printers, who are not Negroes, who have 
been on war-service status did not have 
to compete in an assembled examination. 
They merely filled out a job-application 
form and were immediately qualified for 
permanent status. 

Second. An examination was recently 
announced for apprentice printers, open 
only to veterans of the last war. Some 
30 or 40 Negro veterans qualified for this 
examination, which meant that after 
serving a 4-year apprenticeship, some of 
them might finally have been eligible to 
become printers. The examination was 
cancelled shortly after this fact became 
apparent. 
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Third. None of the responsible super- 
visory, professional, or clerical positions 
at the Bureau are filled by Negroes; and 
none of the skilled crafts and trades jobs, 
particularly printers, are occupied by a 
Negro, this despite the fact that the 
Treasury Department boasts more than 
half of the employees of the Bureau of 
Engraving are colored. Of the more 
than 3,000 Negro employees, less than 10 
hold bona fide supervisory or clerical 
positions. 

Fourth. It is significant that segrega- 
tion is practiced at the Bureau of En- 
graving on a much wider scale than in 
almost any other Federal agency in 
Washington. There are segregated work 
areas, segregated lockers, and segregated 
sanitary facilities. 

These are serious charges indeed, Mr, 
President. If they are false, those who 
have made them should be exposed be- 
fore the bar of public opinion. If they 
are true, the situation should be corrected 
at once, and those responsible for it 
should be made to answer for their acts. 

There is only one way to get at the 
facts here. That is by some kind of fair 
hearing where the charges can be 
brought and the answers to them be 
made forthcoming. Frankly, I do not 
understand why Federal officials have 
avoided such a process, which is even 
possible within the framework of Exec- 
utive Order 9980. If I were a Govern- 
ment official publicly charged with such 
acts, in violation of the Constitution I 
had sworn to uphold, I would welcome 
every possible means of proving my in- 
nocence. Failure to do so can only carry 
with it some implication of guilt. 

Since the Treasury officials have per- 
sisted in maintaining a screen of de- 
nial without proof, I suggest that the 
Congress has an obligation to the people 
to uncover the facts. I, therefore, intro- 
duced a joint resolution for that purpose. 
Passage of the joint resolution will arm 
the public and the Congress with the 
real truth underlying the situation as to 
discrimination in the Government. 
Nothing less than the full truth will 
serve. 

The joint resolution reads as follows: 


Whereas the United States Government 
has an announced policy of nondiscrimina- 
tion toward all of its employees regardless 
of race, religion or color, in accordance with 
our Constitution; and 

Whereas specific charges of discrimina- 
tion against Negro employees, including vet- 
erans of World War II, have been made 
against the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing of the Treasury Department; 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That a special 
committee composed of members of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee of 
both Houses be established and directed to 
conduct an immediate investigation of these 
charges. 

Sec. 2. The special committee shall be con- 
stituted by the appointment of three mem- 
bers of the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee and three members of 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, in each case to be appointed by the 
chairman of the committee. 

Sec. 8. The special committee shall be em- 
powered to hold such hearings and to take 
such testimony as niay be necessary to se- 
cure a complete investigation, 
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The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 122) 
establishing a joint committee to inves- 
tigate alleged discrimination against Ne- 
gro employees in the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in cor- 
roboration of the statements I have made 
concerning discrimination, I propose to 
offer proof. 

DISCRIMINATION IN THE BUREAU OF ENGRAVING 
AND PRINTING, TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

The Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing of the Treasury Department is the 
agency which prints the paper money, 
stamps, and Government bonds for the 
United States Government. 

The Bureau employs about 6,000 work- 
ers, of whom, according to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, a little over half are 
Negro. While exact figures are not 
available, we know from reliable esti- 
mates that all but about 10 of the 3,000 
Negro workers are employed as unskilled 
and semiskilled helpers. This means 
that avenues of advancement, to posi- 
tions of a supervisory nature or as skilled 
crafts workers, have been firmly barred 
to Negroes. Thus there is not a single 
one of the 500 plate printers, the key 
position in the Bureau, who is a Negro. 

No responsible authority has argued 
that the cxclusion of Negroes from su- 
pervisory and skilled positions is due to 
their inferior ability or training. In fact, 
such an argument cannot successfully 
be advanced, since among the 3,000 col- 
ored employees of the Bureau there are 
many who are college graduates or are 
trained and experienced craftsmen. 

Consequently, the absence of Negroes 
in the higher-paid positions at the Bu- 
reau can be attributed only to the long- 
time existence of a fixed policy of sys- 
tematic exclusion of Negroes, a policy 
maintained and enforced by the officials 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

It is of primary importance to recog- 
nize the fact that a discriminatory pol- 
icy of this kind can be maintained in 
effect in the Federal Government with- 
out any violation of law or civil-service 
regulations. There are many sincere 
persons, sympathetic to the antidiscrim- 
ination cause, who say “What you ought 
to do is get a good case—find a Negro 
who applied for a job, who is the person 
best qualified for that job, and who was 
told that his application was turned down 
because of his color.” 

Now, the fact is that none of these 
points can ever be proved. In the first 
place, a man cannot apply for a job un- 
less he knows that a vacancy exists. In 
most Government agencies, including 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
no announcement is made of a vacancy. 
It is simply filled by the management, 
either from the outside or by promoting 
another employee. 

In the second place, the only way a 
person can be proved to be the best qual- 
ified of all applicants is by comparing his 
record with those of others. An appli- 
cant for a promotion has no access to the 
records of competing applicants. In the 
third place, no one is ever told explicitly 
that he was rejected for promotion be- 
cause of his race or color. Finally, even 
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if there were a case where all these cir- 
cumstances existed, a Negro would be 
extremely reluctant to make a protest 
because of fear of reprisal. 

There follows below a description of 
some of the more glaring inequities 
which exist at the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. It will be noted that in 
these instances, involving, in our opin- 
ion, discrimination on a mass scale, no 
effective general remedy can be found 
through representations involving single 
individuals. They all involve a broad 
pattern. 

Mr. President, I want to prove my 
charge of discrimination so that there 
cannot be the least possible doubt about 
it. If we, in the District of Columbia, at 
the seat of government, want to permit 
a situation of that kind to continue, a 
situation in which veterans of World 
War II even cannot get a square deal, I 
want the Senate and our executives to 
do so with their eyes open, but with the 
people of the country knowing exactly 
what is going on. 

1. THE APPRENTICE PRINTERS’ EXAMINATION 


In the summer of 1948 the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing announced a 
departmental examination for appren- 
tice printers. This examination was to 
be open only to employees of the Bureau 
who are veterans, and who comply with 
certain rigid qualifications. About 30 
Negro employees of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing met these qualifi- 
cations. The holding of the examina- 
tion would have meant that these men 
would become apprentice printers, and 
that subsequently many or all of them 
could become printers. We should real- 
ize that there is not a single Negro 
printer among the 500 men employed at 
the Bureau in that capacity—not 1 
printer among 500, Mr. President. 

The examination was canceled after 
being officially announced. We have ex- 
cellent reasons for understanding that 
the reason for the cancellation was to 
prevent the possibility of a Negro becom- 
ing a plate printer. The stated reasons 
for cancellation is that there are 
enough printers available, so that 
with the modernization of equipment 
there is no need to train appren- 
tices. This statement cannot be recon- 
ciled with the following facts: First, all 
plate printers at the Bureau are working 
54 hours per week, or 14 hours of overtime 
every week at time and one-half rates. 
Second, we have a communication from 
Civil Service Commissioner Frances 
Perkins which says in part: 

For several years we have not been able to 
recruit all the plate printers the Bureau 
needs. We have, in fact, recently authorized 
a temporary appointment for an available 


plate printer the Bureau was lucky enough 
to pick up. 


Bureau officials have argued that while 
there may be a shortage of printers now, 
there will be no such shortage 4 or 5 years 
hence, and that men who become ap- 
prentices now will not become full- 
fledged printers for several years. 

It may or May not be possible to predict 
today whether more printers will be 
needed in 1953. What is certain, how- 
ever, is that whether or not more print- 
ers will be needed at that time, there still 
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will be no Negro printer because of the 
cancellation of this examination. Be- 
tween now and 1953 many of the printers 
now employed will leave the service for 
one reason or another. The Bureau's 
cancellation of the apprentice printers’ 
examination means that in this turn-over 
also no Negro will become a printer. 
The gates are closed and locked as far 
as the Negro is concerned. 
2. THE PRINTERS’ ASSISTANTS 


The job of printers’ assistant at the 
Bureau, together with the related occu- 
pations of tissue separator and opera- 
tive, are all restricted to women. There 
are about 1,800 employees now in this 
category; of these, 1,600 are colored. 
Most of the present incumbents have had 
several years of experience in this work 
at the Bureau. The work involved, 
though low-paid, involves considerable 
dexterity, perception, attention and 
speed, and on-the-job experience is of 
the utmost value. 

In order to follow the issues in the 
case, it is necessary to review the history 
of the civil service during the war. 

I might add, Mr. President, that I am 
very glad I am the ranking Republican 
member of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, because of the fact 
that it gives me an insight into these 
people, and I learn to know them. I 
know what a miserable deal they have 
been receiving at the hands of some of 
the Federal officials. 

From March 15, 1942, until 1946, all 
jobs were filled on a war-service—non- 
permanent—basis. This was done so 
that at the end of the war competitive 
examinations for the positions could be 
held, with full opportunity for competi- 
tion available to those who had been in 
the armed forces during the war and had 
thus been unable to compete. We have 
always been in complete support of this 
obviously fair policy. 

The great majority of the printers’ as- 
sistants, and a number of printers, are in 
this war-service status. It should be 
noted that many printers’ assistants were 
actually appointed from civil-service 
competitive-examination registerers, but 
since their appointments came after 
March 15, 1942, they do not have perma- 
nent status. 

In the summer of 1948 a civil-service 
competitive examination was announced 
for printers’ assistants. All of these jobs 
were thrown open to competition. How- 
ever, the examination was restricted to 
women, and in view of the low pay for the 
job, it is doubtful that more than a hand- 
ful of the 15,000 who took the examina- 
tion were women veterans. Thus the es- 
sential principle underlying the transfer 
of war-service to permanent jobs—that 
is, allowing veterans to compete—is vir- 
tually not applicable here. 

All that has happened is that thirteen 
or fourteen thousand people, with expe- 
rience neither in the armed forces nor in 
Government, are being given an oppor- 
tunity to take these jobs. Their oppor- 
tunity is even greater than normal, since 
the examination, having little or no rela- 
tion to the actual job, was of a nature 
best adapted to recent school graduates. 

Meanwhile the plate printers who had 
the same war-service status found it 
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necessary only to fill out a job applica- 
tion, Form 57, on an unassembled exam- 
ination basis. In effect, their examina- 
tion was noncompetitive. 

Now, of course, it is argued that plate 
printers have traditionally been hired 
on the unassembled examination basis, 
while printers assistants have always had 
to compete in open assembled examina- 
tions. That is so; although it may be 
open to question whether there has been 
some element of discrimination even in 
that system. But the main point is that 
this business-as-usual approach com- 
pletely ignores the problem of discrim- 
ination. It ignores the existence of 
Executive Order 9980. 

This is an instance where two gov- 
ernmental policies arrive at conflicting 
results. According to the war-service 
policy, followed blindly, the printers as- 
sistants jobs must be thrown open to all 
comers. On the other hand, application 
of Executive Order 9980 would dictate 
special consideration for the printers as- 
sistants at the Bureau, either by blanket- 
ing them into permanent status or by 
giving them the same kind of un- 
assembled test as that taken by the 
printers, based entirely on training and 
experience. 

The printers assistants group is the 
only group of workers of its kind em- 
ployed by the United States Government. 
Moreover, since only one or two private 
firms are engaged in the printing of cur- 
rency, this group of workers becomes 
practically the only group of workers of 
its kind in the country. 

These are additional reasons for re- 
questing the granting of permanent 
status to these workers as has been 
granted to the plate printers by executive 
action. 


3. THE GENERAL FAILURE TO PROMOTE NEGROES 


As shown above, among the nearly 500 
plate printers, the main skilled craft, at 
the Bureau, there is not one Negro. 
There are no Negro carpenters. There 
are no Negro electricians or electricians’ 
helpers. There are but a handful of 
Negroes, fewer than a dozen, to our 
knowledge, employed in any kind of 
clerical or professional positions, or as 
guides. There is believed to be one Negro 
employed as an assistant supervisor of a 
small all-Negro unit. The supervisor is 
white. We can only repeat that the 
training and education of the Negro 
group at the Bureau is such that this 
situation must result from a discrimina- 
tory personnel policy. 

One particular example may serve to 
illustrate the point. One of the opera- 
tions at the Bureau is that of drying the 
money after it comes off the presses. 
This is done in a series of drying rooms. 
In some of these rooms the temperature 
ranges from 95° to 120° all during the 
working day, in winter. In the summer it 


is more. There are about 70 men engaged 


in this “dry box” work. About 60 are 
Negro, 10 are white. Apparently, then, 
there is no policy of assigning only col- 
ored workers to this unhealthy and un- 
pleasant job. On further investigation, 
however, it turns out that in general 
white workers only work in the “dry box” 
a few months, and then move up to more 
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rewarding work. The Negro employees 
stay in the “dry box” for many fears. 
4. SEGREGATION 


While there may be arguments as to 
whether segregation is an unfair em- 
ployment practice, it is significant that 
segregation is practiced at the Bureau 
to a greater extent than at almost all 
other Federal agencies in Washington. 
There are segregated work areas—large 
rooms where all white workers sit on one 
side and colored workers doing the iden- 
tical job sit on the other—segregated 
locker rooms; and segregated washrooms 
and toilets. You need only take the of- 
ficial guided tour of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing to see all this with 
your own eyes. To the Negro employee, 
this segregation seals his conviction that 
there is inequality of job treatment and 
job opportunity. 

Mr. President, for the benefit of the 
Senate, I wish to comment on President 
Truman’s fair-employment order. 

The issuance by President Truman in 
July 1948 of Executive Order $980 was 
expected by most people, including the 
employees at the Bureau, to bring about 
a drastic change in the situation. Today, 
more than a year later, it is apparent 
that there has been no change. 

The election is over, Mr. President. 
The Negro voters have cast their votes. 
The order accomplished its purpose. 

We cannot say whether this is due to 
the absence of enforcement provisions in 
the order, to the lack of funds for any 
investigating staff for the Fair Employ- 
ment Board of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, or simply to the unwillingness of 
officials to comply either with the spirit or 
letter of the order. 

We know that to date only about 10 
cases have been heard by the Fair Em- 
ployment Board. This in itself would 
be unimportant if the Board were in a 
position to eliminate discrimination on 
a mass scale, such as at the Bureau. 
That, however, is impossible in light of 
the Board’s own regulations, which re- 
strict appeals solely to individual per- 
sonnel actions. K 

How nonsensical that is, Mr, Presi- 
dent. ; 

Therefore, these few cases represent 
the main body of the effective actions 
of the Board to date. This can be com- 
pared with perhaps 150,000 Negro Gov- 
ernment employees, to say nothing of 
tens of thousands from other minority 
groups. 

This statement can best be concluded 
by citing the brief facts about a few in- 
dividual Negro employees at the Bureau, 
whose employment history will serve to 
illustrate the general problems of large 
groups of workers there. 

Frederick Wiggins went to work at the 
Bureau in 1936 as a messenger. He was 
appointed from the elevator operator 
examination list. In 1940 he was pro- 
moted to skilled helper. In December 
1942 he volunteered and entered the 
Navy, serving with distinction in the 
Pacific in 1945. Today, 3% years later, 
he is still a skilled helper in the bindery 
section, although he has had years of 
training outside the Bureau in linotype, 
composing-room work, and printing- 
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press operation. What is more, he is one 
of the veterans who applied for the 
scheduled apprentice plate printer ex- 
amination, only to learn that the exam- 
ination will not be given. It certainly 
looks as though Mr: Wiggins will never 
have the opportunity to become a printer 
at the Bureau unless there is a complete 
ehange in the way they do things. 

Grahame Burrell has been working at 
the Bureau since 1918—31 years. He is 
also a CM-2 helper. For the last 13 years 
he has been in the bindery section of the 
surface division, where he developed new 
procedures for increasing efficiency and 
production. Was he promoted for this? 
Not exactly. Three months ago, after 
he asked for a reclassification of his job 
and recognition of his special skill, he 
was told that he was doing a woman’s 
work, and his responsibility was taken 
away—after 13 years, mind you. 

Ethel C. Perritt is a printer’s assistant. 
Mrs. Perritt took and passed a regular 
civil-service examination as a printer’s 
assistant. She was appointed from this 
list, but her appointment did not come 
through until a few days after March 15, 
1942. Consequently, she is a war-service 
appointee, and had to take the examina- 
tion all over again in 1948, competing 
with 15,000 others. This was after 7 
years of experience, and after she had 
once been appointed from an examina- 
tion list. Meanwhile, Mrs. Perritt sees 
printers, who are her supervisors, given 
permanent status by simply filling out 
an application form, without taking a 
regular assembled examination. 

Margaret Gilmore, a widow of a World 
War I veteran, is a high-school gradu- 
ate and has had 6 months of normal- 
school training. Her first Government 
job was in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing from 1919 to 1924. She took 
office in 1919, 30 years ago. I might add 
that I know all these people. They have 
all been in my office. They come to my 
office, together with hundreds of others, 
because I am the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

Mrs. Gilmore returned to Government 
work again in 1930 as census enumerator 
in St. Louis, Mo. While in St. Louis, she 
was a precinct captain and president of 
the Parent-Teachers Association of Gid- 
dings Grade School for 3 years. Mrs. Gil- 
more returned to Government work in 
Washington, D. C., in 1933, and worked 
at the Census Bureau as a clerk until 
her reappointment in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. She is now 
permanently employed at the Bureau, 
with 15 years of service to her credit, 
including all Government work. She is 
now classified as an operative CM-2, 
which is as far as she has been allowed 
to advance. 

Roland B. Cooper is a skilled helper. 
He has worked at the Bureau since 1941. 
He went from there to the Navy in 1944, 
and there he completed the course in the 
electricians’ mate school, and also quali- 
fied as an electrician striker. He has 
done electrical work, but never at the 
Bureau, for 15 years, in addition to hav- 
ing a thorough schooling in electricity. 
When he returned from the Navy in 1945, 
he applied for a job as an electrician or 
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an electrician’s helper at the Bureau. 
To this day he has never had a chance 
at the job. I repeat, not one single Negro 
has been appointed to any one of these 
jobs. Meanwhile, other men, many of 
them undoubtedly with less experience 
and less qualified, have been appointed. 

So I say, Mr. President, my sympathy 
is entirely with the folks who are picket- 
ing the White House in an effort to get 
justice. It is evident from the examples 
I have given how bad conditions are, and 
any Senator can see for himself by walk- 
ing to the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. I think the situation is dis- 
graceful. I do not know what good the 
picketing is going to do, but I sincerely 
hope that someone in authority in the 
Government will see to it that these poor 
people get a square deal. 

Finally, Mr. President, let me say that 
my only regret is that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
composed, as it is, of Republicans and 
Democrats, has not really done some- 
thing about this matter, because I am 
entirely confident from the conversations 
I have had with members of the commit- 
tee that the overwhelming number of 
them believe that these civil-service em- 
ployees are not getting justice at the 
hands of the United States Government. 


CONDITIONS AMONG AMERICAN NE- 
GROES—LETTER FROM FRED C. KING 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a letter which represents the 
best spirit of Americanism as opposed 
to the corrupting influence of commu- 
nism. It is a convincing answer to the 
Paul Robesons and others of that stripe 
who have repaid with base ingratitude 
the advantages they gained under the 
American system of freedom and oppor- 
tunity. 

The letter tells of the progress of a 
Pennsylvania family—a Negro family— 
who rose from the most humble circum- 
stances to places of dignity and useful- 
ness through their own efforts. The let- 
ter was addressed to Mr. George I. Bloom, 
my administrative assistant, who was 
raised in the small town of Burgettstown, 
Pa. It was written by Mr. Fred C. King, 
another Burgettstown boy, who is now 
principal of the largest Negro school in 
Duval County, Fla. Three of his broth- 
ers and a sister have earned college de- 
grees, and another brother is a student 
at Princeton University. 

I submit, Mr. President, that this man, 
a highly respected educator, is far better 
accredited as a spokesman for the Amer- 
ican Negro than Robeson or any other 
Communist. 

I will not take the time of the Senate 
to read the entire letter, but I would like 
to quote from it as follows: 

It has touched me greatly to hear the re- 
marks and assertions of Paul Robeson. As 
an educator it is my firm conviction that 
Robeson does not in any way, shape, or form 
represent my race. Such a man cannot speak 
for my people. 

We who have sacrificed so much to attain 
a democratic way of life, resent this basic 
philosophy and attitude. We question why 
a man who has risen to heights and whose 
children have risen on the principles of 
American democracy should laud commu- 
nism or love of the country whose very back- 
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ground and basic philosophy is in direct op- 
position d Christianity and of all laws of 
nature. 


Mr. King’s letter concludes as follows: 


Can you picture a Negro or Negroes having 
the opportunities that have come to us and 
our people in any communistic country in 
the world? 

I can say, conclusively, that I wish I could 
speak to each one of my people individually 
and tell them what is happening in other 
parts of the world so that they could ap- 
preciate the values of American opportunity 
and forget about the Robesons who have 
been ingrates to America. 


Mr. President, the values to which Mr. 
King refers cannot flourish in an atmos- 
phere of hatred and prejudice. Racial 
and religious bitterness have no place in 
the American way of life. They give 
encouragement to the Communists. 
They give aid and comfort to the sub- 
versive elements working for the de- 
struction of American freedom and the 
American system of government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of Mr. King’s letter 
inserted in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Davis Street JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Jacksonville, Fla., July 21, 1949. 
Th. Honorable GEORGE BLOOM, 
Assistant to Senator Martin of Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington, D. C. 

Deag Mr. BLoom: It has been some time 
since we have been retrospective in what has 
happened to us since I left Pennsylvania. It 
is my opinion that you would be interested 
in the progress that we have made here in 
the country of opportunities. 

In this great crisis, where so many of my 
people have been hoodwinked by the wiles 
of communism, I feel that this letter is only 
fitting to show that regardless of circum- 
stances, every individual has an opportun- 
ity to achieve great heights according to his 
ability. 

It has touched me greatly to hear the re- 
marks and assertions of Paul Robeson. As 
an educator, it is my firm conviction that 
Robeson does not in any way, shape, or form 
represent my race. Such a man cannot 
speak for my people. 

We, who have sacrificed so much to at- 
tain a democratic way of life, resent his 
basic philosophy and attitude. We ques- 
tion why a man who has risen to heights 
and whose children have risen on the prin- 
ciples of American opportunity, would laud 
communism or love of the country whose 
very background and basic philosophy is in 
direct opposition to Christianity and of all 
laws of nature. 

You are already familiar, more or less, with 
the family background. My father was edu- 
cated in the trade school in the old Tuskegee 
Institute in Tuskegee, Ala. He migrated with 
the family to West Virginia as an itinerant 
coal miner. Hardly making enough money 
to support three children—Melvin, Edward, 
and me, and our mother—we moved to Penn- 
sylvania. He worked in the coal mines of 
Pennsylvania until the strikes forced him 
out of work, and at Burgettstown, he se- 
cured work as a trackman. 

At that time, during the late twenties, 
wages were 30 cents per hour and oftentimes 
my father only worked 3 days per week. Dur- 
ing the depression, he was laid off and no 
income whatsoever was coming in. (Inci- 
dentally, we had three more children added 
to the family, which made a total of five 
boys and one girl.) 
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In the beginning, we were all educated in 
dhe public school of Burgettstown and grad- 
aated from Union High School. The task of 
going to college was one of work during the 
summer, and school and work during the 
winter for each one of us. 

Since leaving Burgettstown, I have had 
such varied experiences educationally, social- 
ly, and politically, that I can readily appre- 
ciate and give loyal support to the ideals and 
principles of our country. 

Educationally, I have a bachelor of science 
degree in education from State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cheyney, Pa.; a masters of education 
degree from the University of Pittsburgh 
with a major in school administration. I 
have studied toward the doctor of philosophy 
degree at the University of Pittsburgh, Penn 
State, and Temple University. 

Relative to my experience, I have served 
as principal in Selma, Ala. (1939-40); in- 
structor of education at Edward Waters Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Fla.; visiting summer pro- 
fessor for Hampton (1942) under Acting 
President Lanier; director of workshop at Al- 
bany State College during the summer of 
1943; summer professor of psychology and 
school administration at Bethune-Cookman 
College (1945-46). 

I have served as principal in Duval County 
for the past 7 years and am now principal of 
the largest Negro school in Duval County. 
The enroliment is 1,560 students. I am also 
owner and director of the F. Douglass Voca- 
tional and Business School in Jacksonville, 
an institution approved by the State and 
Veterans’ Administration for the training of 
veterans in business and tailoring. 

My contacts have been wide and varied 
with national as well as international pro- 
fessional acquaintances. 

A break-down of my brothers’ and sister’s 
experiences are similar to mine: 

Melvin King: Bachelor of science degree in 
clinical psychology, also premedical, Penn 
State College. Now matriculating at Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Medical School. 

Edward King: Bachelor of science degree, 
Delaware State College; master of arts de- 
gree in social work, Atlanta University. 
Presently in charge of group activities for 
the urban league in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Bernice King Singleton: Bachelor of arts 
degree, Alabama State College; further study 
at the University of Pittsburgh and Teachers 
College, Montgomery, Ala. Married. No. 
children. 

Robert King: Studied at Delaware State 
College, Dover, Del; A. and T. College, 
Greensboro, N. C.; bachelor of arts degree in 
retail buying from Boston University. Now 
employed in New York City. 

Curtis Roy King: Enrolled at Princeton 
University. Has attended University of 
Pittsburgh. 

I think this covers, generally, what we 
have done without too many details. 

Can you picture a Negro or Negroes having 
the opportunities that have come to us and 
our people in any communistic country in 
the world? I can say, conclusively, that I 
wish that I could speak to each one of my 
people individually and tell them what is 
happening in other parts of the world so 
that they could appreciate the values of 
American opportunity and forget about the 
Robesons who have been ingrates to America. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
FRED C. KING. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE ALEXANDER FELL 
WHITNEY 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the issue 
of July 25 of the Trainman News, official 
weekly publication of the great Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, is a me- 
morial issue to the memory and the 
honored life of the late and lamented 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
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Trainmen, Alexander Fell Whitney, who 
was called by the Heavenly Father to his 
eternal rest on the morning of the 16th 
of July. 

I ask unanimous consent that page 1 
of that issue, being a tribute from the 
organization to their departed chief, 
pages 4 and 5, being a statement of the 
life and career and a recital of some 
of the great accomplishments of Presi- 
dent Whitney together with an account 
of the funeral services of the president, 
and page 8, being a statement of some of 
the tributes paid to this great chieftain, 
appear at the conclusion of my remarks 
in the body of the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. President, the life of Alexander 
Fell Whitney is an American epic. Ris- 
ing from the humble circumstances of 
being the son of an itinerant Presby- 
terian minister in the State of Iowa, he 
gained prestige, position, and power in 
this great Nation. He was the friend, 
the confidant, and the counsellor of 
presidents. 

But, Mr. President, in no moment of 
his exaltation did he lose the common 
touch or cease to fight for the common 
man. At 15 years of age he entered upon 
his life’s occupation, railroading, and for 
three score anc one years it was his 
happy work. At 23 years of age he first 
became identified with the order of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. At 
55 years of age, in 1928, he rose to the 
presidency of that organization, one of 
the greatest labor organizations. At 76 
years of age he was still the proud presi- 
dent of that union of nearly one-quarter 
of a million strong American railroad 
employees. 

All his life, Mr. President, Alexander 
Fell Whitney was the champion of good 
causes and the devoted supporter of those 
who labored for their accomplishment. 
He was an unselfish man, however, for 
he spent his energy, poured out his great 
strength, not only for those causes di- 
rectly identified with his own organiza- 
tion or even with the cause of labor gen- 
erally. Whatever was for the better- 
ment of human beings, whatever gave 
a larger opportunity for the good life, 
whatever offered greater satisfaction and 
enjoyment of legitimate character for 
men, women, and children, for the fam- 
ily, those were the things that challenged 
the full support of the great heart, the 
tremendous capacity, the devoted loyalty 
of Alexander Fell Whitney. 

Mr. President, he was a man with a 
faith. He spoke of that faith in his own 
words. He said: 

I believe— 


This is the caption of his statement 
of his own creed: 
I BELIEVE 


I believe in my fellow man who produces 
for the common good of all; 

I believe in rewarding him for his skill, 
effort, courage, and industry according to 
his merits, needs, and the wealth he creates 
for the Nation; 

I believe that my fellow worker should 
receive for his productivity, sufficient food, 
shelter, clothing, opportunity for education 
and spiritual uplift, human recognition, and 
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access to the pursuit of happiness—for him- 
self and his family; 

I believe in a divine providence which cre- 
ates all men equal and inspires hope in a 
life hereafter; 

I believe that all men are not treated equal 
and that they should organize to achieve 
social and economic justice; 

I believe that the leaders of organized 
workers should be their servants—strong in 
the strength of many and wise in the choice 
of direction; 

I believe in democracy and a free labor 
movement. 


Mr. President, when President Whit- 
ney was suddenly taken to his great re- 
ward, after his long and gallant labor, 


the President of the United States spoke 


of him partially in these words: 


A fearless and faithful champion of hu- 
man rights has been lost. 


The Vice President of the United 
States said: 

He was a great American and a great friend 
not only of those who labor but of the entire 
American people. 


His successor as acting president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Hon. 
W. P. Kennedy, said these words of him: 

I knew A. F. Whitney for more than 39 
years. All during that time he was a warm 
personal friend and a man for whom I had 
boundless admiration. No one realizes more 
than I how great a contribution he made to 
the growth and influence of our Brotherhood 
and how deeply he will be missed. His life 
will be an inspiration for all of us and I 
will always honor and revere his memory. 


The noblest eulogy of all was deliv- 
ered in the Senate earlier this week by 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
NEELYI. The beauty of his words could 
not have been bettered, and their elo- 
quence could not have been surpassed. 
They sprang from the warm heart and 
the noble sentiment of our great col- 
league, who not only labored with, but 
loved, President Whitney. With those 
sentiments I associate myself with all my 
heart, as did other Senators when they 
were so movingly expressed here. 

Mr. President, A. F. Whitney was a 
noble person, a devoted husband, a lov- 
ing father, an unfailing friend. He was 
grand in stature as he was in spirit. 
When his towering figure came into the 
presence of a group it was easy to see 
that that was the head of the table. He 
had a shock of beautiful gray hair, clear 
and strong eyes, massive countenance 
and features. There was something 
about him that men naturally admired, 
revered, and followed. He could be like 
an old prophet, Mr, President, in his 
condemnation of the betrayer of a cause 
he thought to be right and just, but the 
harp of David never sang more sweetly 
than could be the tenderness of his words, 
the gentleness of his compliment upon 
those who he thought had righteously 
led any good cause in which he believed. 

His great organization under his wise 
and bold leadership contributed immeas- 
urably to the progress of labor and all 
who bear the burdens of toil. He him- 
self, Mr. President, in the whole labor 
movement was like Moses leading the 
children of Israel out of bondage. And, 
like Moses, he came not to the promised 
land, but to its borders and verge at the 
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end of his days. He could not say upon 
his passing that labor had achieved all 
that he aspired to, all that he had fought 
for, all that he believed in, but, Mr. 
President, he could die with the satisfac- 
tion that it was nearer to those great 
goals than it would ever have been had 
it not been for the magnificent accom- 
plishments of Alexander Fell Whitney. 

He was honored by his country, some- 
times in domestic office and counsel, 
sometimes to represent our Nation in in- 
ternational conferences. In war and in 
peace, he was ever the patriot, ever striv- 
ing to make America a greater, a better, 
and a nobler land for its people. 

And so, Mr. President, many of us who 
knew him, enjoyed his friendship, 
worked with him, admired and loved him 
can say, as does this fitting cartoon in 
the Trainman News depicting Alexander 
Fell Whitney on the rear of a train mov- 
ing heavenward while we still on earth 
stand lamenting behind: 


We will never forget you, Brother Whitney. 


We can also say, in the words of the 
old hymn, to the Heavenly Father who 
has taken him: 


Father, to Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping. 
Exuisir 1 
[From the Trainman News of July 25, 1949] 
FAREWELL, CHIEF; Wr WILL KEEP THE FAITH 

When the history of these trying times is 
written, A. F. Whitney will be recorded as 
one of labor’s great all-time champions and 
a stalwart gladiator in the struggle to per- 
fect a dynamic democracy. 

He has now taken his place alongside Sam- 
uel Gompers, John Mitchell, Eugene V. Debs, 
and all the other immortals who gave their 
lives in the service of those who toil for a 
living. 

President Whitney believed in the dignity 
of labor and his entire life was devoted to 
protecting that dignity and enhancing the 
role of working men and women and their 
unions in the affairs of their country. 

He was a strong man and every sinew of 
his forceful being was put to use for the 
men and principles he believed and repre- 
sented. That Homeric strength was felt 
wherever he went and in whatever cause he 
espoused. It fed into the veins of those who 
fought democracy’s battle beside him and 
gave courage and heart to his associates dur- 
ing dark and difficult days. 

The loss to the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen is incalculable. Every member 
knows the indelible mark our late militant 
chief left on the organization he served so 
long, so nobly, and unselfishly. 

In fact, railroad workers throughout the 
United States and Canada will remember 
above all else that A. F. Whitney represented 
their interests with steel-rail persistence and 
that when his name headed a negotiating 
committee they were sure of a powerful voice 
in court. 

That feeling was not confined to rail labor. 
All workers knew that the President of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen would use 
the full influence of his office and the per- 
suasive power of his personal will, and it 
was mighty, to gain a fuller, fairer share of 
the fruits of their labor and a more important 
part in the functioning of democracy. 

No monument of steel or granite need be 
erected to A. F. Whitney's honor. His shin- 
ing record of achievement for Brotherhood 
members during his more than a half century 
of union leadership will stand as an enduring 
tribute to his life and make his memory for- 
ever an inspiration to labor and liberals 
everywhere, 
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President Whitney was proud of the 
brotherhood and during his last few years 
it was a source of deep satisfaction that the 
BRT under his stewardship had grown into 
one of the world’s most powerful labor or- 
ganizations and certainly one of the most 
influential. 

Our duty to him is to carry on in his 
tradition to perfect, as our new president 
has said, “an expanding, militant” brother- 
hood. 

Farewell, chief; we will keep the faith. 
You well performed your duty to your coun- 
try and your union. 


HIS LIFE—INSPIRATION TO ALL 


I knew A. F. Whitney for more than 39 
years. All during that time he was a warm 
personal friend and a man for whom I had 
boundless admiration. No one realizes more 
than I how great a contribution he made to 
the growth and infiuence of our brotherhood 
and how deeply he will be missed. His life 
will be an inspiration for all of us and I 
will always honor and revere his memory.— 
W. P. Kennedy. 


PRESIDENT WHITNEY DEVOTED LIFE To LAEOR 
AND LIBERAL CaUsES—HeE Was F. D. R's 
FRIEND, WHITE HOUSE ADVISER 


CLEVELAND.—The chief has fallen, but his 
deeds will ne’er be forgotten because the 
fruits of his labor were so abundant. 

Those words and similar expressions of 
profound devotion and respect fell from the 
lips of thousands of brotherhood members 
after news of the unexpected death of Presi- 
dent A. F. Whitney, 76, spread throughout 
the United States and Canada to cast a pall 
of gloom over laboring men and women, 
liberals and progressives and freedom-loving 
peoples everywhere. 

The death of Mr. Whitney, 21-year militant 
president who led the BRT he loved so dearly 
through many a crucial battle, struck a heavy 
blow in the ranks of all segments of organ- 
ized labor. 

Their battles for justice and decent work- 
ing conditions were his to the end. 

His passing was felt deeply by all the 
Nation's forward-moving forces. 

Their crusades to win a richer and fuller 
life for one and all alike were his to the end. 

A feeling of dejection quickly enveloped 
300 grand lodge employees who remember 
president Whitney as a tireless worker who 
spent a full day at his office in the Standard 
Building, except when urgent business fre- 
quently called him to all parts of the Na- 
tion, and usually departed for home with a 
brief case full of important documents to 
be handled at home during the evening 
hours. 

Mr. Whitney, whose rise to the top post 
in the brotherhood’s officialdom was rapid 
because of his great ability, died at 1:54 
a. m. Saturday, July 16, in his home, 23012 
W. Lake Road, Bay Village, following a heart 
attack. f 

He awoke at 1:15 a. m. and complained to 
his wife, Mrs. Dorothy May Whitney, of 
severe pains in his chest. She immediately 
hastened to the phone to summon a phy- 
sician and to notify one of his close friends, 
BRT Vice President Joseph P. Cahill, of his 
sudden illness. On her return to his bed- 
side, President Whitney was dead. 

In a few hours telegrams by the hundreds 
and personal phone calls expressing condo- 
lences poured into the Whitney residence 
and grand lodge offices from persons in all 
walks of life. - 

President Whitney, apparently in the best 
of health, worked a full day at the office 
Friday, July 15, and affixed his signature to 
several letters, rather than have them car- 
ried over to Monday morning, as he put on 
his coat and prepared to leave the office for 
the day. 

He had dinner and chatted with friends 
in the evening, and had all intentions of 
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participating in the boat ride and picnic of 
grand lodge employees at Cedar Point the 
following day. 

News of his death dampened the spirits of 
the 175 picnickers who gathered at the E. 
Ninth Street pier for the outing, but the 
boat ride went on as President Whitney 
would have wished. 

Mr. Whitney was born April 12, 1873, in 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, a son of the Rev. and 
Mrs. Joseph L. Whitney, and the eldest of 
six children. 

Seven years later, his father, a circuit- 
riding, Presbyterian minister, took his family 
to Nebraska but they returned to Iowa soon 
after when drouth and hail wiped out the 
crops on their homestead farm. 

President Whitney had little formal school- 
ing and had to work from early morn until 
late at night to help the family eke out a 
bare existence on the farm. 

His knowledge was broadened widely by 
words of wisdom from his liberal-minded 
father and he became an avid reader. 

When he reached 15 years of age, young 
Whitney decided to desert the farm for a 
railroad career and he set out to become a 
news butcher on Illinois Central Railroad, 
running between Dubuque and Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

He invested the only $2 he had in the 
world in a basket of fruit and candy and 
hopped aboard an eastbound train at Chero- 
kee, Iowa, with his wares. 


HE GOT THE JOB 


A conductor demanded his ticket and the 
hustling youth quickly replied: 

“What ticket? I'm the news butcher.” 

He walked away and continued to hawk 
his goods as the dumbfounded conductor 
scratched his head. 

The incident was reported to the con- 
cessionaire when the train arrived in Du- 
buque, Iowa, and, contrary to what was 
expected, he expressed admiration for the 
boy’s resourcefulness, took him home for a 
tasty Sunday dinner and hired him for his 
first steady job. 

A year later, the news butcher job came to 
an end when young Whitney walked into 
the office of Trainmaster F. B. Harriman of 
the Illinois Central at Cherokee, Iowa, and 
applied for a brakeman’s position. 

“How old are you?” queried Harriman. 

“Twenty-one,” retorted Whitney, as he 
stretched to make himself look the part he 
wanted to play. 

“All right, report for work in the morn- 
ing,” said the trainmaster, as he chuckled. 

A. F. Whitney had his start in the rail- 
road career that was to bring him fame 
as president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen’s 216,000 members and one of 
the Nation’s outstanding citizens and leaders. 

He realized from the very inception of his 
railroad career that the workers never would 
receive just treatment from their employers 
unless they molded their strength into a 
common weapon to press their fair demands. 


JOINED LODGE 138 


He lost little time in joining G. E. Boyn- 
ton Lodge 138, Eagle Grove, Iowa, March 1, 
1896, and thus started his distinguished 
brotherhood career that was to bring innu- 
merable benefits to railroaders in the United 
States and Canada and members of their 
families. 

His ability soon was spotted, and after 
serving 138 several years as president and 
local grievance chairman he was elected 
general chairman on Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Railway System and held that office from 
1901 to 1907. 

Triumphs down the line for this fearless 
union warrior brought him new responsibili- 
ties, bigger jobs. 

He was named chairman of Western Asso- 
ciation General Committee of ORC and BRT 
in June 1902, and held that office until Sep- 
tember 1903, when he was named secretary- 
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treasurer of the group. He resigned the lat- 
ter office July 15, 1907. 

President Whitney was a member of the 
board of trustees from August 1, 1905, to 
July 31, 1907. 

He was elected vice president in May 1907 
and served in that capacity until January 
12, 1928, when he was named general secre- 
tary and treasurer by the board of directors. 

Mr. Whitney assumed the helm of the 
brotherhood when he was elected president 
by ‘the 1928 convention, succeeding W. G. 
Lee. 
He was reelected overwhelmingly by suc- 
cessive conventions—the last time by the 
1946 convention in Miami Beach, Fla. 

A new kind of labor philosophy was dis- 
played by the brotherhood as soon as A, F. 
Whitney assumed the presidency. 

BROUGHT NEW ERT CONCEPT 

Out the window went the old, long-accept- 
ed concept that the BRT was not concerned 
ie what happened to the rest of organized 
labor. 

A new conviction that the brotherhood’s 
interests were synonymous with those of all 
other branches of labor came to the fore- 
front. 

“Any person or force that seeks to destroy 
and injure the cause of organized labor is the 
enemy of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men,” President Whitney declared. 

“And any person or force that seeks to 
benefit the lot of the exploited worker is a 
friend.” 

He said that organized labor would never 
achieve any measure of social justice for its 
members unless it employed the same weap- 
ons used by the forces endeavoring to atom- 
ize labor unions. 

He immediately announced that the broth- 
erhood would employ its collective strength 
to elect men to national office who would 
fight for legislation guaranteeing to workers 
a fair share of the fruits of their labor, secu- 
rity against unemployment and old age, and 
decent working conditions. 

Living evidence of the wisdom of the new 
concept of unionism promoted by President 
Whitney since 1928 is contained in the 
strength and standing of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen as one of the mightiest, 
wealthiest, and most influential labor unions 
in the world today. 

That labor’s welfare is closely tied up 
with political affairs of the Nation was al- 
ways expounded by President Whitney and 
he encouraged the members of his large, 
expansive tnion and its ladies’ auxiliary to 
join hands with other segments of labor to 
elect to office friends of working men and 
women. 

HE TRAVELED WIDELY 


He made many jaunts to all parts of the 
country to prod BRT-LA participation in 
elections and opened his full fire on legisla- 
tors and new office seekers who had shown 
through their deeds and expressions to be 
enemies of the workers. 

Mr. Whitney was a regular caller at the 
White House where he went to offer advice 
on labor and social legislation and often- 
times was summoned there by Presidents for 
his viewpoints on important issues. 

Mr. Whitney considered the Democratic 
Party the people’s party and he supported it 
to the maximum of his ability. 

The Brotherhood leader had great love 
for the late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt whose New Deal program raised the 
living standards of the American people to 
new highs. 

Mr. Whitney placed his shoulders to the 
wheel and backed President Roosevelt and 
his following of liberal legislators in the 
Democratic Party. 

President Whitney was deeply grieved 
when Mr. Roosevelt died suddenly in 1945 
and those in close association with the late 
BRT chieftain knew of the effect it had upon 
him, 
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His undying support of Roosevelt was 
inherited by President Truman when he be- 
came to the Nation's Chief Executive. 


PRESS WRONG, AFW RIGHT 


Mr. Whitney campaigned strongly for 
President Truman's election last fall. 

During the election drive when the kept- 
press and the pollsters were literally shout- 
ing from the housetops that President Tru- 
man didn’t have a chance against GOP 
standard bearer Thomas E. Dewey, Mr. Whit- 
ney stuck by his side and worked harder than 
ever for a Truman win. 

The brotherhood president rejoiced in Tru- 
man's smashing triumph over Dewey. 

A vociferous foe of the Taft-Hartley slave- 
labor law from the time of its enactment in 
1947, President Whitney crusaded for its re- 
peal right up to his death, 

He set his guns on Senators and Congress- 
men who favored the iniquitous law and 
supported the recent Taft amendments. 
Through the columns of Trainman News he 
kept members posted on the activities of the 
antilabor, pro-big-business lawmakers and of 
the program the BRT had embarked upon 
to remove them from office. 

He fought long and hard for national 
health insurance, Federal aid to education, 
increased social-security benefits, housing 
legislation, public power development, safety 
legislation, and other measures for the wel- 
fare of the people. 

Mr. Whitney shortly before his death an- 
nounced that the brotherhood would seek 
increased Railroad Retirement Act benefits. 


OFFERED LABOR POST 


During his outstanding career, he was of- 
fered important Federal posts, including Sec- 
retary of Labor, but he declined to accept, 
preferring to devote his full time and capa- 
bilities to the brotherhood. 

He was a member of Progressive Citizens 
of America for some time, but resigned that 
organization when it supported Henry Wal- 
lace for President on a third party ticket, 
assailing “* the ineptness of a third 
party move at this time.” 

He was a member of the national executive 
committee of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion and played a leading part in its activities 
with such prominent ADA’ers as Senator Hu- 
BERT HUMPHREY (Minnesota) and Gov. Ches- 
ter Bowles, of Connecticut. 

He served as chairman of the Railway La- 
bor Executive Association from 1932 to 1934. 

His interest in promoting pan-American 
peace led the late F. D. R. to appoint him 
one of the delegates to represent the United 
States at the Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace as Buenos Aires in 
1936. 

During that year he also served in his own 
community as chairman of the Good Neigh- 
bor League of Northern Ohio and in 1937 was 
a member of the Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Census. He was director of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union in 1938. 

In 1938, Mr. Whitney authored the book, 
Main Street—Not Wall Street, and during 
his career contributed many articles to news- 
papers and magazines. He was called upon 
to participate in many forums. 

He served as labor consultant to Gens. 
Brehon Somervell and C. P. Gross in Decem- 
ber 1943, during Federal administration of 
the railroads. 

Mr. Whitney was a member of Bay Pres- 
byterian Church, Bay Village; Masons, Mod- 
ern Woodmen, and Elks. 

He had an outstanding record of home- 
front service during World War II. 

As a member of the labor committee, he 
appealed to B. R. T. and L. A. members for 
Red Cross funds and for blood for the Red 
Cross donor service. The appeal was met 
generously. 
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BACKED WAR BOND DRIVES 

He encouraged support of all war-bond 
drives. Grand lodge alone bought more than 
$16,000,000 worth. 

He was a member of the national labor- 
management committee of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. 

Mr. Whitney's first wife, the former Grace 
E. Marshman, whom he married September 
7. 1893, died in 1923. He married Dorothy 
May Rowley, of Chicago, July 2, 1927. 

Besides his wife, he is survived by two 
sons, Brig. Gen. Joseph Lafeton Whitney, 
Air Force Reserve; and Everett A. Whitney, 
both of Chicago; a daughter, Mrs. Richard 
J. Olson, Chicago; two sisters, Mrs. Etta Ben- 
son, Staples, Minn.; and Mrs. Charles De 
Garme, Early, Iowa; eight grandchildren and 
one great-grandchild. 

He was a lover of animals and birds and 
at one time or another kept many of them 
on the spacious grounds that surround his 
beautiful Spanish-type villa overlooking 
Lake Erie. 

Deer still roam the grounds. 


I BELIEVE 
(By A. F. Whitney) 

I believe in my fellow man who produces 
for the common good of all. 

I believe in rewarding him for his skill, ef- 
fort, courage, and industry according to his 
merits, needs, and the wealth he creates for 
the Nation. 

I believe that my fellow worker should re- 
ceive, for his productivity, sufficient food, 
shelter, clothing, opportunity for education 
and spiritual uplift, human recognition and 
access to the pursuit of happiness, for him- 
self and his family. 

I believe in a divine providence which cre- 
ates all men equal and inspires hope in a 
life hereafter. 

I believe that all men are not treated equal 
and that they should organize to achieve so- 
cial and economic justice. 

I believe that the leaders of organized 
workers should be their servants, strong in 
the strength of many and wise in the choice 
of direction. s 

I believe in democracy and a free labor 
movement. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Great Ruler of the Universe, 
in His infinite wisdom, has seen fit to call 
from our midst one of our most beloved as- 
sociate officers; and 

Whereas in the passing of Brother Alex- 
ander Fell Whitney, who was a continuous 
member of G. E. Boynton Lodge No. 138, 
Eagle Grove, Iowa, since March 1, 1896, and 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen since July 1, 1928, we lost a most 
wise and able counselor and distinguished 
labor leader, one who worked unceasingly 
with unselfish devotion for the best inter- 
ests and welfare of the membership and his 
fellowmen; and 

Whereas Brother Whitney departed this life 
suddenly on July 16, 1949, in the midst of 
perpetuating his many notable achievements 
in behalf of the membership he so ably repre- 
sented; and 

Whereas Brother Whitney was beloved, 
honored, and respected as a true friend, and 
his many accomplishments will long be re- 
membered by all who knew or came in con- 
tact with him; and 

Whereas Brother Whitney for many years 
served as a member of the board of directors 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
with credit to himself and honor to his or- 
ganization; and 

Whereas we now bow in humble submission 
to the inevitable will of Him who does all 
things well: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That we, the board of directors of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of 
which Brother Whitney was chairman, deep- 
ly mourn his loss, and that we extend our 
most sincere heartfelt sympathy to the fam- 
ily of Brother Whitney in their bereavement; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be incor- 
porated in the minutes of the special meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen held this 19th 
day of July 1949, and that it also be carried 
in the Trainman News, in token of our great 
admiration and respect for Brother Alex- 
ander Fell Whitney and our sincere regret at 
his passing, 

BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, 
W. P. KENNEDY, 
President, 
Chairman, Board of Directors. 
D. A. MACKENZIE, 
General Secretary and Treasurer, 
Secretary, Board of Directors. 


Two THOUSAND ATTEND RITES FOR STRICKEN 
CHIEF 

CLEVELAND.—An estimated 2,000 persons 
from all walks of life, including many nota- 
bles in public limelight, turned out last Mon- 
day to pay final respects to President A. F. 
Whitney at funeral services in Lakewood 
Methodist Church. 

Several hundred stood outside on the 
church grounds as services were conducted by 
the Reverend Floyd E. Ewalt, pastor of Bay 
Presbyterian Church, Bay Village, of which 
Mr. Whitney was a member, assisted by the 
Reverend Dr. Harold F. Carr, pastor of Lake- 
wood Methodist Church. 

Col. Louis Johnson, Secretary of Defense; 
James Roosevelt, son of the late President 
Roosevelt; and Michael J. Galvin, Under Sec- 
retary of Labor; were among the dignitaries 
present. 

The greatest tribute that could be paid 
President Whitney, the Reverend Mr. Ewalt 
said in a brief eulogy, was that he was a true 
leader of the workingman. 

“True leadership is reared in a home where 
religion is the first concern. In such a home 
Mr. Whitney was born and reared,” the Pres- 
byterian pastor declared. 

Mourners included Frank P. Douglass, 
Chairman of National Mediation Board; Col. 
Carroll Cone, vice president of Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways; Alvanley Johnston, BLE grand 
chief engineer; J. P. Shields, first assistant 
grand chief, BLE; Lawrence V. Byrnes, assist- 
ant grand chief, BLE; H. F. Hempy, general 
secretary and treasurer, BLE; and Paul Smith, 
editor of BLE Journal; Walter J. Tuohy, Ches- 
apeake & Ohio president; Charles R. Hook, 
Jr., Chesapeake & Ohio vice president; L. L. 
White, Nickel Plate president; C. J. Goff, as- 
sistant president, B. L. F. and E.; Walter E. 
Jones, general secretary and treasurer, B. L. 
F. and E.; and Ray Scott, editor and manager, 
B. L. F. and E. Journal; G. E. Leighty, presi- 
dent, ORT; and Tracy E. Herrick, vice presi- 
dent, Cleveland Trust Co. 5 

Dr. Dewey Anderson, executive director 
of Public Affairs Institute, Washington, 
which the brotherhood founded; Benton J. 
Strong, National Farmers Union; Edward T. 
Bickford and Julius G. Lurhsen, Railroad 
Retirement Board; Ray T. Miller, former 
Cleveland mayor and BRT attorney; Dou 
W. Hornbeck, attorney; A. E. Stevenson, 
former executive secretary, Cleveland Indus- 
trial Union Council (CIO); Appellate Judge 
Joy Seth Hurd and Common Pleas Judge 
Roy C. Scott. 

Leo Richards, Solicitor’s office, Post Office 
Department, Washington; C. F. Wiegele, gen- 
eral manager, New York Central; L. W. Horn- 
ing, New York Central, vice president; R. F. 
Welsch, executive secretary, Western Associa- 
tion of Railways; Edwin C. Mathias, vice 
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president and general counsel, Great North- 
ern Railways; Hallan Huffman, assistant gen- 
eral counsel, Great Northern, and Ernest 
Howard, business agent, Waiters and Hotel 
Workers (AFL). 


BURNS ATTENDED 


Many labor leaders in the Cleveland area 
also attended the rites for the late Brother- 
hood president, including Jack Burns, Cleve- 
land Federation of Labor, and Chan Har- 
bour, postal clerks (AFL). 

Seven BRT officials were active pallbearers: 

A. J. Kelly, Dominion legislative represent- 
ative; U. D. “Boomer” Hartman, general 
chairman, Pennsy Lines West; Vice President 
Joseph P. Cahill; S. C. Lush, manager, Legal 
Aid Department; Frank Aldrich, general 
chairman, Missouri Pacific; Boyce Eidson, 
field supervisor, and Frank Goodman, field 
supervisor. 

Honorary pallbearers included: 

Vice President Alben W. Barkley; John 
R. Steelman, Presidential assistant; Sen- 
ator Claude Pepper, of Florida; Labor Secre- 
tary Maurice J. Tobin; James Roosevelt; 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr.; Alvanley John- 
ston, BLE grand chief engineer; William 
Green, AFL president; Philip Murray, CIO 
president; Robert R. Young, C. & O. chair- 
man; R. J. Bowman, chairman, C. & O. 
executive committee; Senator J. Howard Mc. 
Grath, chairman, Democratic National Com- 
mittee; Leslie Biffle, Senate Secretary; Con- 
gressman McCormack, Senator Matthew M. 
Neely, of West Virginia; Senator Paul H. 
Douglas, of Illinois; and Charles Ross, White 
House press secretary. 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of Wyo- 
ming; Senator Hubert Humphrey, of Minne- 
sota; Secretary of Defense Johnson; Senator 
Wayne Morse, of Oregon; Congressman 
Michael A. Feighan, of Ohio; Frank P. Doug- 
lass, chairman, National Mediation Board; 
Colonel Cone, vice president, Pan American 
Airways; Samuel F. Pryor, executive vice pres- 
ident, Pan American; Attorney Ray T. Miller; 
and James G. Patton, president, National 
Farmers Union. 

Martin Clement, president, Pennsylvania 
Railroad; L. W. Hordning, NYC vice president; 
John W. Barriger, president, Monon; Charles 
R. Hook, Jr., C. & O. vice president; G. E. 
Leighty, ORT President; Alan Haywood, CIO 
vice president; Tom Davis, BRT counsel; Ed- 
ward B. Henslee, BRT counsel; Walter Shroka, 
personnel manager at Grand Lodge; A. H. 
Riani, BRT auditor; Joseph T. Steadham, 
BRT Texas legislative representative; Walter 
E. Jones, B. L. F. & E. general secretary and 
treasurer; and H. F. Hempy, BLE general 
secretary and treasurer. 


FARICY, HONORARY PALLBEARER 


Francis McElroy, BRT counsel; J. J. Gillick, 
vice president, Milwaukee Road; W. T. Faricy, 
president, Association of American Railroads; 
H. E. Jones, executive secretary; Eastern Rall- 
roads’ Conference Committee; Dan Loomis, 
chairman, Western Carriers’ Conference Com- 
mittee; Herbert Enochs, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; William Jeffers and E. J. Conners, 

Union Pacific Railroad; H. H. Benton, chair- 
man, Southeast Carriers’ Conference Com- 
mittee, and James A. Farley, former post- 
master general. 

All grand lodge officers also served as hon- 
orary pallbearers. 

Interment, Lakewood Cemetery, Rocky 
River, where the Reverend Mr. Ewalt and the 
Reverend Father E. J. Ahern, pastor of St. 
Christopher's Church, Rocky River, con- 
ducted services at the grave. 

Brotherhood services were held Sunday 
night, July 17, at the Daniels Funeral Home, 
15800 Detroit Avenue, Lakewood, with Gen- 
eral Secretary and Treasurer D. A. MacKenzie, 
then acting president, in charge. Beautiful 
fHlor I pieces from all parts of the United 
States and Canada were in profusion. 
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“FEARLESS CHAMPION Has BEEN LostT’—PRESI- 
DENT TRUMAN WIRES SYMPATHY TO BROTHER- 
HOOD IN CHIEF’s DEATH 


“A fearless and faithful champion of hu- 
man rights has been lost.” 

With these words, President Truman ex- 
pressed the thought in the mind of thou- 
sands of persons who wired sympathy to 
Mrs. Whitney and the brotherhood in the 
death of President A. F. Whitney. 

Said Mr. Truman: 

“A fearless and faithful champion of hu- 
man rights has been lost to the American 
scene in the sudden taking of Mr. Whitney. 
Happily to the last he was active in a life 
prolonged in the full summit of its powers 
many years beyond the average. 

“Although a hard fighter in any cause 
which he considered just, he came through 
his many battles singularly free of the spirit 
of vindictiveness or revenge. He saw all 
things in their due proportion and became 
in a high degree the exemplar of the phi- 
losopher’s teaching that a foolish consist- 
ency is the hobgoblin of little minds, 

“To you and to all of his sorrowing family, 
I offer this assurance of heartfelt sympathy.” 

Wires from labor leaders expressed also 
the feeling of a great loss to the Nation and 
the workingman in Mr. Whitney’s passing. 
CIO President Philip Murray, AFL President 
William Green, CIO Auto Workers President 
Walter Reuther, National Farmers Union 
President James G. Patton, B. L. F. and E. 
President D. B. Robertson, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers President Jacob Potofsky, 
and ILGWU President David Dubinsky were 
among the many labor leaders to wire their 
feelings of sympathy. 

Among those in public life to wire were 
Vice President Alben W. Barkley; Secretary 
of Defense Louis Johnson; Attorney General 
Tom Clark; Gov. Chester Bowles, of Con- 
necticut; Gov. Dan E. Garvey, of Arizona; 
former Senator Robert F. Wagner and his 
son; Representative Robert Crosser; Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey; Senator Wayne Morse; 
United States House Majority Leader John W. 
McCormack; Representative Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr.; and W. A. Harriman, Roving 
Ambassador, who cabled from Paris. 

Wires came also from Ralph Budd, Bur- 
lington Railroad president; W. A. Johnston, 
Illinois Central president; F. G. Gurley, 
Santa Fe president; C. A. Major, Lehigh Val- 
ley president; W. T. Faricy, Association of 
American Railroads president; and G. Metz- 
man, New York Central president, 

Also from Grand President Mary Gorman, 
BRT Ladies’ Auxiliary; Charles A. Crowder, 
editor Flora Sentinel; J. Carroll Cone, presi- 
dent, Pan American Airways. 


MOURN WHITNEY 


The following excerpts from the stream of 
telegrams received in Cleveland illustrate 
the great respect felt for Alexander Fell Whit- 
ney throughout the Nation: 

Vice President ALBEN: W. BARKLEY: “I am 
deeply shocked and grieved to learn of Mr. 
Whitney’s death. He was a great American 
and a great friend not only of those who la- 
bor but of the entire American people. 

“I mourn his death and wish to express 
my sympathy to his family, his friends and 
to the great order which he headed.” 

Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson: My 
deepest sympathy in the passing of the 
chief. He was a g eat American and a loyal 
friend.” 

Attorney General Tom Clark: “The passing 
of Chief Whitney is a distinct shock to me, 
I join with the rest of the Nation in mourn- 
ing this great loss. He was an outstanding 
citizen. He rendered valiant service to the 
cause of labor and to Americanism. I know 
that your great brotherhood will remain 
steadfast in maintaining the noble principles 
so dear to the heart of President Whitney.” 

W. A. Harriman, Roving Ambassador: 
“Please accept personal expression of deepest 
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sympathy in great loss to you, to the Amer- 
ican labor movement and the industry.” 

Gov. Chester Bowles, Connecticut: Cer- 
tainly the working people of this country 
have lost a true friend, as have I. When he 
made the long trip to my inauguration, I 
was more than grateful and proud to have 
him by my side.” 

Gov. Dan Garvey, Arizona: “His many 
friends in Arizona are deeply grieved by the 
news of the passing of A. F. Whitney. The 
BRT, and organized labor as a whole, have 
suffered a great loss by his death * * * 
deepest sympathy.” 

Former Senator Robert F. Wagner: “Please 
accept my deepest sympathy. I treasure the 
long years of association with your husband 
and know that all America shares your loss.” 

Robert F. Wagner, Jr.: “I was deeply 
shocked at news of your loss. I join with 
American labor in extending to you our sin- 
cere sympathy.” 

Representative ROBERT CROSSER: “Am 
shocked to learn of the passing of your dis- 
tinguished husband. Please accept my sin- 
cere sympathy.” ~ 

Senator Huperr H. HUMPHREY: “I was 
profoundly shocked to learn of the death of 
my good friend and your great leader. His 
vision and courage coupled with his fighting 
progression and faith in democracy made him 
one of our outstanding citizens.” 

Senator Wayne Morse: “I am greatly 
shocked and grieved by the death of your 
husband. Labor has lost a great general in 
the battle for labor's rights and the people 
of the country have lost a stanch defender 
of our democratic way of life. All of us in 
my office join in expressing to you our deepest 
sympathy,” 

Majority Leader JoHN McCormack: “I am 
deeply grieved to learn of your great sorrow 
in the death of your beloved and dis- 
tinguished husband who was my valued 
friend.” 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr.: “My sincere 
condolences to you upon the death of your 
husband. He was not only a great labor 
leader but a great American.” 

Senator J. Howarp MCGRATH: “Alexander 
F. Whitney was a great leader of the labor 
union movement, a great crusader for the 
cause of progressive liberalism in American 
government and a great patriot and distin- 
guished citizen * * *. His career will 
long serve as an inspiration to his countless 
friends and admirers.” 

Secretary of Labor John W. Gibson: “Deep- 
est sympathy on the passing of a great leader 
who devoted many rears to valuable public 
service. He will be greatly missed.” 

John R. Steelman, assistant to the Presi- 
dent: “I have been honored to call him my 
friend for several years, and regarded him 
most highly in all ways. * * * I know 
literally hundreds of those who have been 
close to him join you in mourning his loss.” 

Charles G. Ross, Presidential secretary: 
“My warmest sympathy to you.” 

William Boyle, Jr., Democratic National 
Committee: “A, F. Whitney held high stature 
as a great leader of labor, a hard fighter for 
liberalism and good citizenship and his serv- 
ice in all those fields will long serve as an 
inspiration to his fellow Americans.. I am 
proud to have known your husband and to 
have been on his side in the liberal fight.” 

Senator Estes Kerauver: “The working- 
man has lost a great and valuable friend. 
He personified the very best in labor 
statesmanship.” 

India Edwards, women’s division, Demo- 
cratic National Committee: “He was a great 
American.” 

Wires were also received from Frank J. 
Delany, Post Office Department Solicitor; Sen- 
ators Paul H. Douglas, Joseph C. O'Mahoney, 
M. M. Neely, Kenneth McKellar, Lister Hill; 
Representatives Helen Gahagan Douglas, 
John A. Blatnik, John McSweeney, Eugene D. 
O'Sullivan; Maj. James P. Holmes, Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service; C. D. 
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O'Brien, National Labor Bureau; Charles M. 
LaFollette, national director, Americans for 
Democratic Action; and John M. Redding, 
director of publicity, Democratic National 
Committee. 


LABOR SORROW VOICED 


CIO President Philip Murray: “The CIO 
desires to express its great sympathy to you 
and your associates over the untimely pass- 
ing of your beloved leader, Throughout life 
he has rendered a great service to his con- 
stituency and to his country. 

“I have had a great personal admiration 
for Mr. Whitney as a man and for his works 
and deeds. His passing creates a void in the 
labor movement which will be difficult to 
fill.” 

Walter P. Reuther, UAW president: 
“Brother Whitney's untiring service to the 
labor movement and to the cause of progress 
in America has reflected great credit both 
on him and the great organization he led 
for so many years * (his) dedication 
to right and justice had the effect of moving 
his country and its people further along 
toward a better America and a better labor 
movement.” 

The wire from Reuther, signed also by Emil 
Mazey, secretary-treasurer UAW, represented 
a resolution adopted by UAW executive 
board. 

William Green, AFL president: I was 
tremendously sorry when I learned of the 
death of your husband, Brother Alexander 
Whitney. He was an uncompromising fighter 
for labor and for the promotion of human 
welfare and the worker's interests. All of 
them have sustained a great loss as the result 
of his passing. I extend to you and your 
family my sincere sympathy in the loss you 
have sustained.” 

James G. Patton, NFU president: “Farm 
people mourn with the BRT the loss of A. F. 
Whitney. He was a great leader, not only 
in your movement but also in our total 
American democracy. Our loss as farm 
people is especially great because he knew 
and did things about the common problems 
and objectives of farmers and workers.” 

D. B. Robertson, B. L. F. and E. president: 
“I was shocked to learn of the sudden passing 
of President Whitney. The B. L. F. and E. ex- 
presses to the BRT deep regret in the loss of 
their leader.” 

David Dubinsky, ILGWU president: Pro- 
found sorrow on the sudden and untimely 
death of your president, A. F. Whitney.” 

Jacob Potofsky, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers general president: “He made an out- 
standing contribution not only to the wel- 
fare of his union but also to the entire labor 
movement.” 

D. L. Behncke, Air Line Pilot’s Association 
president: “He is one of the great men of 
the splendid family of the railway labor 
brotherhoods.” 

James B. Carey, CIO secretary-treasurer: 
“We are shocked to hear of your sudden loss 
and the death of our friend Al.” 

League for Industrial Democracy: “Accept 
heartfelt sympathy of members of the league. 
* + The able, courageous, and socially 
visioned President Whitney of your brother- 
hood was a tower of strength to all move- 
ments for social advance.” 

Signed by John Dewey, Nathaniel M. Mink- 
off, Mark Starr, Joseph Schloffberg, and Harry 
W. Laidler of the league. 

Wires were also received from Joseph D. 
Keenan, director, Labor’s League for Political 
Education; Allan S. Haywood, CIO vice presi- 
dent; B. Peppercorn, manager, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America; Eric Peterson, 
general secretary-treasurer, IAM; Fred N. 
Aten, president, and Michael Fox, secretary, 
Railway Employees Department, AFL; Robert 
Bryon, president, and L. M. Wicklein, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Sheet Metal Workers Inter- 
national Association; Morris Piezer, interna- 
tional president, Max Perlo, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Ernest Marsh, director, Organized 
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United Furniture Workers of America; R. F. 
Walsh, international president, International 
Alliance Theatrical State Employees & Mov- 
ing Picture Operators of the United States 
and Canada; H. A, Bradley, president, and 
Louis Belkin, general counsel, International 
Chemical Workers, AFL, and Phil Hannah, 
secretary-treasurer, Ohio State Federation of 
Labor. 
RAILROAD OFFICIALS 

G. Metzman, NYC president: “Deepest sym- 
pathy in your bereavement.” 

Ralph Budd, Burlington president: “Sin- 
cere sympathy in yoursorrow. * * * We 
will certainly miss him as a friend and as- 
sociate.” 

F. G. Gurley, SF president: “Deepest sym- 
pathy. I have known him for many years 
and enjoyed working with him. He was a 
great fellow.” 

W. A. Johnston, IC president: “It is with 
deep regret that I learned * * of the 
passing of your husband. You have my 
deepest sympathy.” 

C. A. Major, LV president: “Sincere sym- 
pathy on the loss of your distinguished hus- 
band, whom I have had the pleasure of know- 
ing for several years.” 

W. T. Faricy, AAR president: “He and I 
have been friends for 15 years and he will be 
missed very greatly by all of us who knew 
him.” 

J. G. Luhrsen, RRB member: “His loss will 
be keenly felt by his many associates who 
have long esteemed him for his exceptional 
accomplishments.” 

John T. Scott, NMB: “Your friends of the 
NMB board and staff mourn with the BRT 
the passing of a truly great American.” 

J. J. Noonan, NMB mediator: “Labor has 
lost a great leader and I a great friend.” 

Wires were also received from C. M. Yoke, 
president, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad; 
D. P. Loomis, chairman, Association of West- 
ern Railways; H. E. Jones, executive commit- 
tee, Bureau of Information, Eastern Rail- 
ways; J. M. Fitzgerald, vice chairman, com- 
mittee on public relations, Eastern Railroad 
Presidents’ Conference; C. S. Lake, retired 
C. & O. vice president; R. M. Drysdale, Jr., 
executive vice president, Federation for Rail- 
way Progress; J. M. Oram, chief of personnel, 
Pennsylvania Railroad; C. R, Young, director, 
personnel, Illinois Central; A. J. Bier, execu- 
tive committee, Bureau of Information, 
Southeastern Railways; H. A. Enochs, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad vice president, and G. W. 
Eastland, Northwestern Newsliner editor. 

Mary Gorman, LA grand president: Deep- 
est sympathy to entire Grand Lodge of BRT.” 

Other ladies’ auxiliary officers to wire were 
Mrs. Fona Whipple, grand executive board 
chairman; Mrs. Sadie McKey, grand secre- 
tary and treasurer; Mrs. Lola Placey, first 
vice grand president, and Alice C. Cole, deputy 
grand lodge officer. 

C. A. Crowder, editor, Flora Sentinel: “We 
may share the pride his pure Americanism 
as it has been demonstrated throughout his 
life. His masterful defense of freedom of 
the press at Flora, III., July 4 will always live 
in my heart. 

“The BRT and the American people have 
lost an imaginative, inspiring, fighting leader. 
You must close ranks and put through is- 
sues dear to his heart.” 

Jim Mead, former United States Senator: 
“His service for his fellowman will be uni- 
versally missed.” 

Wires also came from M. J. Murphy, former 
chief clerk of the BRT under President Lee; 
A. J. Hayes, AAR counsel; T. E. Bickers, NMB 
mediator; Dr. W. B. Wells, a personal friend 
of A. F. Whitney; Dr. C. E. Duvall, also a per- 
sonal friend, and Sister Gerald, a Catholic 
nun and personal friend of Mrs. Whitney. 

Also A. G. Trimble, president, Trimble & 
Co.; Rober M. Adams, Burke Williamson, 
J. A. Williamson, of Chicago; Richard 
Fondiller and staff; J. Frank Burke, Stand- 
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ard Broadcasting Co.; K. K. Card, Colorado 

Springs (Colo.) Chamber of Commerce; and 

w: oa Zeble, president of William von Zeble 
0. 

A continuous stream of wires and letters 
flowed in from grand lodge offices, members, 
and officers of the many lodges throughout 
the United States and Canada. Countless 
messages expressing grief in the loss of a 
great leader are still coming into grand lodge. 
UNIFORM CODE OF MILITARY JUSTICE— 

AMENDMENT TO THE BILL (H. R. 4080) 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit, out of 
order, an amendment to House bill 4080, 
to establish a uniform code of military 
justice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie on 
the table. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, since my 
service in the Army during World War 
I, I have been interested in efforts to im- 
prove the court-martial rules for the 
armed services, particularly in eliminat- 
ing inequities and possibilities of mis- 
carriages of justice. 

In the Eightieth Congress, my amend- 
ment to the Selective Service Act, pro- 
viding for revision of the court-martial 
rules for the Army and Air Force was 
approved. That amendment was based 
on extensive studies by various organiza- 
tions and individuals, both military and 
civilian, including prominent judges and 
lawyers. The efforts of these organiza- 
tions and individuals represented the 
most comprehensive study of military 
justice that has ever been conducted 
in the history of our country. 

That amendment was adopted by Con- 
gress and has been the established pro- 
cedure for Army and Air Force courts- 
martial for nearly a year. Its working, 
in actual practice, has received high 


praise from many sources, including en- 


listed personnel and the so-called Army 
and Air Corps “brass.” 

I would like to review in general terms 
the changes made last year in the Army 
court-martial system. 

First. Enlisted men were authorized to 
sit as members of courts-martial. 

Second. Officers were subjected to trial 
by special courts-martial. 

Third. It prohibited the unlawful in- 
fluence of courts-martial or the members 
thereof. 

Fourth. Warrant officers were au- 
thorized to sit as members of courts- 
martial. 

Fifth. It provided that an accused, if 
he so desires, may have counsel at the 
pre-trial investigation. 

Sixth. Authority to grant a bad-con- 
duct discharge was granted to general 
and special courts-martial. 

Seventh. The review and appellate 
provisions were strengthened and im- 
proved, 

Eighth. A lesser punishment than 
death or life imprisonment for murder 
or rape was provided. 

Ninth. A lesser punishment than dis- 
missal from service for officers drunk 
during time of war was provided. 

Tenth. The authority of commanding 
officers under the one hundred and fourth 
Article of War was increased so far as it 
pertains to officers but not to enlisted 
men, 
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Eleventh. A separate Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps was established for the 
Army, but not for the Air Force. 

These changes were designed to correct 
the following five basic defects in the 
court-martial system: 

First. Punishments imposed by 
courts-martial were not uniform for the 
same offense under similar circum- 
stances. 

Second. Members of courts-martial 
were subject to “command” influence in 
arriving at findings and imposing sen- 
tence. 

Third. Punishments varied in degree 
for officers and enlisted men. Because 
officers could not be tried except by gen- 
eral courts-martial, and because punish- 
ment for officers under Article of War 
104 was limited to captains and lieu- 
tenants, and as to extent of punishment, 
officer personnel frequently was permit- 
ted to escape disciplinary action. 

Fourth. Qualified defense counsel was 
too frequently not made available to per- 
sons being tried by courts martial, even 
for capital offenses. 

Fifth. Appellate procedure was in- 
adequate. 

The extensive hearings held since the 

War disclosed that the system of justice 
in the Navy is as much in need of im- 
provement as was that of the Army. The 
same flve defects are present in the Navy 
system and are in need of correction. 
They can be corrected, insofar as is pos- 
sible for legislation to regulate the hu- 
man element involved, by the adoption 
for the Navy of the same system now in 
effect for the Army. 

However, we have pending before us a 
measure which would wipe out the 
changes of last year and which would 
eliminate all existing court-martial 


rules and procedures for all services, and, 


in the name of unification, start all over 
again, completely from scratch, and 
write a completely new set of rules and 
procedures. 

Mr. President, I contend this is un- 
necessary. 7 

One of the main purposes of unifica- 
tion was simplification. 

To abolish all existing rules and start 
out with a completely new set, certainly 
would not contribute to that end. To 
the contrary, it seems to me, this would 
introduce a complication that is entirely 
unnecessary. 

There is no question that a unified 
code of courts-martial rules is desirable. 
But the simple, direct, and satisfactory 
way to accomplish the desired end is to 
extend to the Navy the revised rules al- 
ready provided for the Army and Air 
Force. 

To that end I am today introducing an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for House Bill 4080, the proposal now 
pending. My amendment would extend 
to the Navy the revised and liberalized 
rules and regulations under which the 
Army and Air Force are now operating. 

My amendment also proposes that 
there be established a separate Judge 
Advocate General's Corps in the Navy 
and in the Air Force. Such a corps for 
the Army was provided last year and is 
now in effect. 

We now have a good system of mili- 
tary justice for the Army. It has been 
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tried. Rather than junk what we have 
and enter into a field of confusion, let 
us make this improved system applicable 
to all three services. We then will have 
the unification desired. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1950 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4177) making aprfopri- 
ations for the Executive Office and sun- 
dry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1950, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hayden Martin 
Anderson Hendrickson Maybank 
Baldwin Hickenlooper Millikin 
Brewster Hill Morse 
Bricker Hoey Mundt 
Bridges Holland Murray 
Butler Humphrey Myers 

Byrd Hunt O'Conor 
Cain Ives O'Mahoney 
Capehart Jenner Pepper 
Chapman Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Cordon Kefauver Schoeppel 
Donnell Kem Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kerr Sparkman 
Downey Kilgore Stennis 
Dulles Knowland Taylor 
Ecton Langer Thomas, Okia. 
Ellender Lodge Thye 
Ferguson Long Tobey 
Flanders Lucas Tydings 
Frear McCarran Vandenberg 
Fulbright McCarthy Watkins 
George McClellan Wherry 
Gillette McKellar Wiley 
Graham McMahon Wiliams 
Green Magnuson Withers 
Gurney Malone Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] to the 
committee amendment on page 38, line 
9. The amendment will be stated for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 38, 
line 9, in the committee amendment, it 
is proposed to strike out “$24,075,000” 
and insert “$21,667,500.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK proceeded to 
call the roll, and Mr. AIKEN voted in the 
affirmative when his name was called. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. On this question, a 
“yea” vote would bring about a reduc- 
tion in the amount of the appropriation, 
and a “nay” vote would be for the full 
amount of the figure in the committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A “yea” 
vote is for the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Hampshire, which 
would reduce the amount from $24,075,- 
000, as stated in the committee amend- 
ment, to $21,667,500. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
there is so much disorder that Members 
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of the Senate are not aware of the na- 
ture of the vote which is being taken. 
Therefore, I wish to propound a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
HoLLAND in the chair). 
will state it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. What is the 
amendment now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment before the Senate is the one 
proposed by the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 38, in line 9. 
The amendment of the Senator from 
New Hampshire to the committee 
amendment would reduce the amount of 
$24,075,000, as it appears in the commit- 
tee amendment, to $21,667,500. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. So those who de- 
sire to sustain the committee amend- 
ment should vote “nay” upon this ques- 
tion; and those who desire to vote for 
an additional cut will vote “yea”; is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CAIN. What Federal office does 
the amendment cover? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment pertains to the Office of the 
Housing Expediter. 

The clerk will resume the calling of 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the calling of the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator trom Mississippi (Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
McFartanpd], and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. McGratH] are ab- 
sent on public business. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. MILLER] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
NEELY] and the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Tuomas] are detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
McGratu] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Rhode 
Island would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio would vote yea.“ 

The Senator from West Virginia IMr. 
NEELY] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH], 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
West Virginia would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from New Jersey would vote 
“yea.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Utah would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH], who is absent because of illness, 
is paired with the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from New Jersey 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
West Virginia would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], 
who is necessarily absent, is paired with 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
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McGratu].- If present and voting, the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Rhode Island 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 42, as Hollows: 


YEAS—45 
Aiken Gurney Mundt 
Baldwin Hendrickson O' Conor 
Brewster Hickenlooper Russell 
Bricker Hoey Saltonstall 
Bridges Jenner Schoeppel 
Butler Johnson, Colo Smith, Maine 
Byrd Kem Thye 
Cain Knowland Tobey 
Capehart Langer Tydings 
Cordon Lodge Vandenberg 
Donnell McCarthy Watkins 
Ecton McClellan Wherry 
Ferguson Malone Wiley 
Flanders Martin Williams 
George Millikin Young 

NAYS—42 
Anderson Hill McMahon 
Chapman Holland Magnuson 
Chavez Humphrey Maybank 
Connally Hunt Morse 
Douglas Ives Murray 
Downey Johnson, Tex. Myers 
Dulles Johnston, S. C. O'Mahoney 
Ellender Kefauver Pepper 
Frear Kerr Robertson 
Pulbright Kilgore Sparkman 
Gillette Long Stennis 
Graham Lucas Taylor 
Green McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Hayden McKellar Withers 

NOT VOTING—9 

Eastland Miller Smith, N. J. 
McFarland Neely Taft 
McGrath Reed Thomas, Utah 


So, Mr. Brinces’ amendment to the 
committee amendment was agreed to. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next committee amend- 
ment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion,” on page 39, line 16, after the word 
“binding”, to strike out “$9,321,000” and 
insert “$9,621,000.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, this 
amendment affects the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. As we all know, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is an 
important Commission, with important. 
duties. But it is adequately staffed. 
The House appropriated $9,321,000, 
which provides a staff of 1,906 for the 
Commission. The Senate committee 
added to that, increasing the personnel 
by 60. I think the provisions made by 
the House are adequate, and I hope the 
Senate committee amendment will not 
be adopted. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
again the Senator from New Hampshire 
neglects to point out that the recommen- 
dation of the Bureau of the Budget was 
for a smaller personnel than the num- 
ber presently employed. The House de- 
creased the personnel below the Budget 
estimate, and while the Senate amend- 
ment has increased it, it has still not 
increased it to the number required by 
the budget estimate. 

But, Mr. President, there is a very 
much more important factor to be con- 
sidered. The budget estimate was 
$508,300 above that which was allowed by 
the House. The Appropriations Com- 
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mittee has restored only $300,000 of the 
reduction. So the committee amend- 
ment is still below the budget figure. I 
urge this amendment upon the Senate in 
the firm conviction that it is an amend- 
ment which will be productive of income 
to the Government, and which will be 
beneficial to the economy. I can illus- 
trate that by the fact that the testimony 
clearly shows that the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers now has before it not less than 
2,499 applications from businessmen who 
desire to obtain certificates of conven- 
ience and necessity to operate motorbus 
lines, and whose applications have been 
pending before the Commission because 
the personnel of the bureau is not suffi- 
cient to pass upon them. The evidence 
before the committee was clear that in 
many instances these applications of 
men who want to engage in business en- 
terprises have been pending for 7 months, 

With respect to personnel, the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers suffered a reduction 
during the war because employees went 
to war, and it waseutterly impossible for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
recruit employees in sufficient number to 
do the work which was to be done, or in 
sufficient number to use the appropria- 
tions which were made. But now there 
is the opportunity of securing employees 
who can pass upon the applications. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Has it not been 
the practice on the part of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to have joint 
hearings with the State commissions, in 
a number of those cases? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think that may 
be true. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Does not that 
obviate the necessity of having straight 
hearings on the part of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No, indeed; that 
is not my understanding at all. Let me 
read to the Senate the testimony which 
was presented. Mr. Blanning, testifying 
with respect to the background, said: 

We have a total of 3,500 cases in the Bureau 
at present not decided; 2,499 of those, of 
the application cases, are in the Section of 
Complaints, which is the section that hears 


cases and prepares reports. 
We receive approximately between 250 and 
300 new applications a month, 


I injected this: 

If you have 2,499 applications pending 
which on the average cannot be handled in 
less than 7 months, and if the applicant 
cannot operate until you do handle his case, 
it follows, does it not, that there is a lot of 
idle capital, and perhaps a lot of idle equip- 
ment, or perhaps a lot of delayed purchase 
of equipment and, of course, delayed han- 
dling of business which the applicant thinks 
is there waiting to be done if only permis- 
sion can be granted? 

Mr. BLANNING. That is true, and we are 
continually receiving complaints about the 
inability to obtain service within a reason- 
able time after the need for the service arises, 


There is other testimony with respect 
to the reduction of employees during the 
war years. 
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During that period, this backlog had ac- 
cumulated. For example, in 1941 we had 
1,402 people in the Bureau. That was not 
any too many, 

The next year we had 1,209, which was a 
loss of 200. 

The next year we had 1,153, a loss of 200 
more. 

The appropriation kept on going down, 
so that next year they recommend 732 em- 
ployees, whereas in 1941, when we got into 
this trouble, we had 1,400. Of the 1,402 peo- 
ple we had in 1941 approximately 240 were 
transferred to other sections of the Commis- 
sion. 

In other words, they propose to give us for 
next year approximately 430 less people than 
we had in 1941, at the beginning of the war. 


They have 3,500 cases pending. 

Then there is the Bureau of Valuation, 
in which valuations are made of the 
property of common carriers, railroads 
as well as motorbus lines, It also makes 
valuations of the property of pipe lines, 
a duty vested in the Commission by 
operation of law. 

My point is that the amendment of the 
Senator from New Hampshire is a crip- 
pling amendment. The committee itself 
has not done enough, as I see it. We 
have restored only $300,000 of the re- 
quested $508,000, and the Commission 
is still below the budget estimate. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is per- 
forming an essential service, and this 
restoration should be made. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? i 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming 
whether, if the committee amendment 
is agreed to, there will be fewer em- 
ployees in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission than there were in the past 
fiscal year. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Even if the amount is 
restored, there will be fewer employees? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to inquire 
whether the distinguished Senator knows 
that it is still permissible under the rules 
and regulations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to request a member 
or members of a State commission to 
hold hearings in the nature of an ex- 
aminer’s hearing, and to submit a re- 
port to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I understand that 
to be the case. 

Mr. President, I was interested in the 
statement made in the hearings regard- 
ing complaints. I inquired of Commis- 
sioner Mahafiie: 

Do you have any complaints from Members 
of Congress? 


He said: 
Oh, yes; we do. 


I said: 


Will you please look over your records and 
let me know, so that the information may 
be printed in the Recorp, how many com- 
plaints you are receiving from Members of 
Congress? 
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The information was later furnished 
to the committee and it appears in the 
record. This is it: 

During the past year, 30 Senators and 50 
Representatives have inquired in writing 
concerning the status of motor-carrier ap- 
plications for operating authority pending 
before the Commission. In addition to the 
inquiries made by letter, many others were 
made and answered by telephone. 

During the 12 months which ended May 
$0, 1949, 3,337 applications for motor-car- 
rier operating authorities were filed and 135 
cases which had been decided were reopened 
for further hearing or reconsideration. 

On June 3, 1949, there were 2,420 of such 
applications pending. Of these 736 were 
awaiting the assignment of a hearing or 
further hearing. Some had been ready for 
assignment for 3 or 4 months. The average 
time these applications had been filed 
prior to June 3, 1949, was approximately 2 
months. With an adequate staff this aver- 
age time could be cut to less than 1 month. 


Mr. President, in the interest of ex- 
pediting the necessary work of the Com- 
mission, I hope the amendment may be 
adopted. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 39, line 16. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, may 
we have the amendment stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 39, 
line 16, it is proposed to strike out “$9,- 
321,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$9,621,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. O’CONOR. The senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs] is absent 
on official business. If he were present, 
on this question he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. McFar- 
LAND], and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. McGratH] are absent on 
public business. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr, MILLER] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
McGratH] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Rhode 
Island would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Surry]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
West Virginia would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from New Jersey would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
SMITH], who is absent because of illness, 
is paired with the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from New Jersey 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
West Virginia would vote “yea,” 
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The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], 
who is necessarily absent is paired with 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
McGratH]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Rhode Island 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
Corpon] are detained on official business. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Cordon] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—45 
Anderson Humphrey Murray 
Chapman Hunt Myers 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. O'Conor 
Connally Johnston, S. C. O'Mahoney 
Downey Kefauver Pepper 
Ellender Kerr Robertson 
Fulbright Kilgore Russell 
Gillette Long Saltonstall 
Graham Lucas Sparkman 
Green McCarran Stennis 
Gurney McClellan Taylor 
Hayden McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Hill Magnuson Thomas, Utah 
Hoey Maybank Withers 
Holland Morse Young 
NAYS—40 
Aiken Frear Martin 
Baldwin George Millikin 
Bricker Hendrickson Mundt 
Bridges Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Butler Ives Smith, Maine 
Byrd Jenner Thye 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Tobey 
Capehart Kem Vandenberg 
Donnell Knowland Watkins 
Douglas Langer Wherry 
Dulles Lodge Wiley 
Ecton McCarthy Williams 
Ferguson McMahon 
Flanders Malone 
NOT VOTING—11 
Brewster McGrath Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Miller Taft 
Eastland Neely Tydings 
McFarland Reed 
So the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics,” on page 41, line 14, 
after the word “Committee”, to insert 
“ineluding.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, 
line 4, after the words “in all”, to strike 
out “$38,710,000” and insert 843,610, 
000.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, this 
amendment deals with the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics. Our 
country and the other countries of the 
world, are interested in aeronautics. I 
am sure all the Members of this body are 
interested in aeronautics. A good deal 
of the work connected with aeronautics 
has to do with research and develop- 
ment. Such work is being done in the 
United States by the Air Force, by the 
Navy, and by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. That commit- 
tee is doing good work. But until the 
time arrives when we can review the 
whole situation, and do away with the 
duplication which exists, I believe the 
Position the House took in not allowing 
increases in personnel of this commit- 
tee to be sound. The work has to be 
done either by the Air Force, the Navy 
or the committee. The work, however, 
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should not be duplicated. Instead of 
having the committee branch out, it 
should, I believe, remain at its present 
standing until we have had an oppor- 
tunity to review the picture and to de- 
termine the question ofgwho shall do 
what. The increase in the appropriation 
calls for an increase in the personnel of 
700 individuals. Those individuals will 
be civilians. It means an increase in 
the personnel from 6,700 to 7,400. That 
is the increase which would result if the 
Senate committee figure were adopted 
instead of the House figure. The num- 
ber of employees provided this year is 
7,096. I believe we should hold to the 
House figure for I think the basis of the 
House report is sound. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Is the Senator able 
to advise us as to how much jet-plane 
experimentation is involved in this 
appropriation? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No. 

Mr. McMAHON. Can he state how 
much of a bearing this appropriation has 
on our development of jet planes? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I cannot tell the Sen- 
ator. The Senator from Connecticut 
knows as well as I do that this type of 
research work is being done by the Air 
Force, the Department of the Navy, and 
by the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. The Senate committee 
went into the matter to some extent. 
The House committee went into it very 
thoroughly. There is no disposition on 
my part to curtail the activities of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. However, I feel that expansion 
of the work of the Committee should be 
limited until the work done by the three 
organizations is reviewed, and then we 
may be able to determine where elimi- 
nation of duplication is possible. 

Mr. McMAHON. Is the Senator from 
New Hampshire able to assure the Sen- 
ate that the reduction he proposes to 
make will not in any way harm our pro- 
gram of jet development? As I under- 
stand, the organization in question—I 
may be wrong, for I do not know too 
much about it—is the center—the parent 
organization that has to do with the 
development of jet planes. Before I vote 
on the question, I should like to have 
some authoritative information as to the 
effect the proposed cut would have, and 
whether it would jeopardize our develop- 
ment of jet planes, in which Iam much 
interested, as I am sure the Senator from 
New Hampshire is, 

Mr. BRIDGES. I cannot give the 
Senator positive assurance, but I per- 
sonally would not be advocating the cut 
if I thought it would interfere with our 
jet-plane program. I cannot give any 
absolute guaranty that it will not, but it 
is my belief that it will not. 

Mr. McMAHON. Can the Senator re- 
fer me to any testimony which was taken 
by the committee upon this subject? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
what we call the side slips, on page 219, 
is the testimony. I have been trying to 
go over it hurriedly. As I recall, there 
was nothing said about jet planes. I 
think the work connected with jet planes 
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is mostly done, if not entirely done, by 
the Air Force and by the Navy. 2 

Mr. McMAHON. What is this Com- 
mittee doing if it is not developing jet 
planes? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics is act- 
ing under an old law of 1915 which pro- 
vides that it is “to supervise and direct 
the scientific study of the problems of 
flight with a view to their practical 
solution.” 

The House committee in its report says 
that a review of that legislation should 
be made by the regular standing com- 
mittees of the Congress so as to line up 
what the Air Force, the Army, and the 
Navy should do in the line of aeronautics. 
There is a duplication of work between 
the three organizations. The Commit- 

tee is really known as the civilian ex- 
perimental or research department. The 
House committee report on page 25 says: 

In view of this situation, the committee 
recommends that the legislative committee 
having jurisdiction over this agency (Armed 
Services) should completely review the legis- 
lative background of NACA with a view to 
enacting a comprehensive basic law author- 
izing the various activities and construction 
programs which it regards as necessary. 


Air tunnels are involved in this pro- 
gram; but under the Air Corps, which is 
a part of the Military Establishment, are 
air tunnels which are in effect duplica- 
tions. The House committee reviewed 
this question very carefully and wrote a 
report indicating that they believed that 
in this instance the budget estimate 
should be cut, until a survey can be made 
and it can be determined who should do 
this kind of work. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MCMAHON. I have not the floor. 
I should like to make this observation. 
I suppose it would be very praiseworthy 
to make a reappraisal of the situation, 
but I am interested also in seeing to it 
that during the coming year we do not 
lose headway in jet propulsion. The 
Senator from California is on his feet. 
He is a member of the Armed Services“ 
Committee, and perhaps we might be 
able to get some authoritative informa- 
tion from him. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield for a moment, the 
same question which has arisen in the 
mind of the Senator from Connecticut 
has also arisen in the mind of the Sena- 
tor from California. Within the past 3 
or 4 weeks I made a trip to the Langley 
Field plant of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. From what 
I saw there, and what was discussed 
there, I believe that they have elimi- 
nated any duplication of effort as be- 
tween this activity and that carried on 
by the Army and the Navy. 

I was greatly impressed with the need 
of this country maintaining supremacy 
in the matter of wind tunnels. Most of 
the wind tunnels which we have are in 
the subsonic area. As Senators know, 
there is a bill now on the calendar, which 
has not been passed, which provides for 
the construction of both transsonic and 
supersonic wind tunnels. 

I believe all of us read in the news- 
papers not very long ago of the military 
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review in Moscow, where the Russians 
flew before the eyes of the foreign mili- 
tary observers some very fast Soviet jet 
planes. That should put all of us on 
notice that we cannot afford to be second 
best in the matter of air power. I think 
almost as important as air power itself 
is keeping this country well in advance 
in the field of development of air power 
and the investigation of its scientific 
aspects. Unless we keep two or three 
jumps ahead, our sons are likely to have 
to fight in jet fighter planes or some other 
type of planes which are a few miles an 
hour slower than the ones which a po- 
tential aggressor may have, which would 
put them at a great disadvantage. 

From what I saw at the Langley Field 
establishment, and from what I was told 
of the other establishments, I am highly 
dubious, without more adequate testi- 
mony, about making a reduction from 
the committee figure. I have generally 
supported reductions, because I think it 
is essential that we make reductions 
wherever we can; but this is one place 
which I think may vitally affect the na- 
tional defense; and I am not willing, on 
the testimony given, to vote for a reduc- 
tion in this item at this time. 

Mr. McMAHON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to say 
to the Senator from California that it 
was the item about which he spoke, com- 
ing from Moscow, that moved me to ques- 
tion this reduction. I also have in mind 
the speed of the Jap Zeros at the begin- 
ning of the war, and what that did to 
many of our slower ships. I am inclined 
to agree with the Senator from Califor- 
nia, and I thank him very much for 
enlightening me on the subject. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
supplement what the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and the Senator from Connecticut 
have said. I refer to page 893 of the 
House hearings, where it will be found 
that the House committee went thor- 
oughly into the question of duplication 
as between the Army, the Navy, and Air 
Corps. It will be found that there is 
testimony to the effect that there are 
committees working on that problem. 
Dr. Hunsaker, the head of this agency, 
states as follows: 

We have an agreement between the NACA, 
Army, Navy, and Commerce Departments 
called a national aeronautical research policy 
determining the relative areas of interest, 
and in that statement, basic and general re- 
search in the aeronautical sciences is agreed 
to be the function of the NACA. 


I believe it will be found that a great 
deal of the duplication has been elimi- 
nated. 

I voted for this increase because it rep- 
resented about half of the increase re- 
quested. The purpose of it is to start 
the new research facilities which have 
been built. Having built those research 
facilities, it seems to me that we should 
start them and build the utilities and 
provide the equipment to conduct experi- 
ments with high-speed airplanes in the 
supersonic-speed field, 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think it might 
be well to read into the Record at this 
time from the side slips of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations: 

Personnel services: An increase of $5,709,773 
is requested under this object of expenditure 
to permit an increase in total staff from 7,179 
to 8500 employees. The additional em- 
ployees are required to permit (1) the staffing 
of newly completed research facilities, (2) 
inereased utilization of existing facilities, 
particularly those providing research infor- 
mation in the transonic and supersonic speed. 
ranges, (3) an expansion of the pilotless air- 
craft research program at the Wallops Island 
Station and of the high-speed aircraft re- 
search program at the Muroc Station, and 
(4) a small increase in the NACA headquar- 
ters’ staff to insure the efficient planning, 
implementing, and coordination of research 


rograms. 
The majority of the additional personnel 
requested are required for research in the 
transonic and supersonic speed ranges. Since 
high-speed aircraft must operate safely and 
efficiently throughout the entire speed range, 
the need for personnel for research in the 
high-speed ranges cannot be met by the re- 
assignment of personnel presently engaged 
in research on low-speed problems. Not only 
are the new or high-speed problems added, 
the old or low-speed problems become more 
acute because of the special configurations 
that are required for aircraft capable of op- 
erating at transonic or supersonic speeds. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
House takes the position that— 

The number of personnel provided NACA 
in recent years has increased tremendously 
and the committee is of the opinion that its 
operations have now reached a leveling-off 
place and that employees required in con- 
nection with the operation of newly con- 
structed projects should be secured through 
a redistribution of personnel from less 
urgent activities. 


As I stated, there is no intention so 
far as I am concerned of hampering in 
any way research and development in 
these fields. However, I point out that 
various departments are covering the 
same ground. We are talking about 
unification of the armed services. We 
are talking about the Hoover Commission 
reports. Sooner or later we must clearly 
define who does what, and stop this 
duplication. No one wants to cut down 
research or development, but there is a 
point at which we can have several de- 
partments or agencies doing the same 
identical thing. 

In that connection the House figure is 
$38,710,000. The figure recommended by 
the Senate committee is $43,610,000. I 
offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment, to strike out the figure 
“$43,610,000” and insert the figure “$41,- 
010,000,” which would allow this organi- 
zation an increase of approximately $2,- 
300,000 over the House figure, but would 
still not equal the Senate committee 
figure. It would allow this agency to put 
on some additional employees—probably 
between 350 and 400—and proceed with 
the work. In the meantime, next year we 
could do as the House recommends, and 
have a thorough survey of this problem, 
defining the division of labor among the 
various departments without duplication 
and without overlapping. 
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Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Hampshire yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield the floor. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I think the development 
of aviation, important as it is now, is 
something which we cannot put off until 
next year. The three laboratories—the 
one at Langley Field, Va.; the one at 
Moffett Field, Calif.; and the one at 
Cleveland, Ohio—have done a magnifi- 
cent job in aeronautical engineering, 
especially in the field of speed, as devel- 
oped in the tests conducted at those lab- 
oratories and fields. For example, con- 
sider the one in California. In the re- 
cent war, the tests conducted there sug- 
gested changes in the shape and con- 
formation of airplanes, and those 
changes resulted in speed increases 
which averaged several miles an hour in 
the case of all combat planes the United 
States had in the war. Those labora- 
tories are employing some of the best 
aeronautical engineers the world has 
produced. Some of the best scientific 
brains in the country are engaged in 
those experiments. The vast and rapid 
development of aviation in all the rami- 
fications of aeronautical engineering is 
such that one laboratory or two labora- 
tories or three laboratories are not suff- 
cient to do what should be done if we are 
to have the most effective Air Force in 
the world; and, Mr. President, nothing is 
more vital to the safety of our country 
than that we have the best Air Force in 
the world. I believe a grave mistake 
would be made if the Senate were to vote 
to cut the amount recommended by the 
committee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Kentucky if it is his 
understanding that not only is it neces- 
sary to have wind tunnels available and 
to have experiments made in the sub- 
sonic area, which is where the bulk of 
our planes are now, but it is also neces- 
sary to have extensive experimentation 
conducted in the transsonic and super- 
sonic areas, and considerable numbers 
of persons must be engaged in that work, 
for the employees at the laboratories 
cannot very well be conducting experi- 
mentation in the subsonic area at the 
same time they are conducting experi- 
mentation in the transsonic or super- 
sonic areas. Is not that correct? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. The Senator from 
California is entirely correct, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

There are a great many experiments 
which must be conducted at the same 
time if we are to have the Air Force it 
is our duty and responsibility to have. 
I have been to all three of the labora- 
tories, at different times, and I have seen 
the work being conducted there. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will further yield, let me in- 
quire if it is not also correct that al- 
though generally speaking we are now 
going into the transonic area and are 
looking to pilotless aircvaft, yet we can- 
not discuss here in the Senate Chamber 
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the aircraft speeds which were discussed 
in the subcommittee of which I am a 
member, although it can be said that 
such aircraft are going to get up to 
“mach number” speeds; and unless we 
keep three or four jumps ahead, we may 
find that our country is lagging behind 
at a very critical time in our history. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. I believe it to be true 
that if all members of the Senate had 
received the information which was im- 
parted to the members of the commit- 
tee, there would not be a vote against 
this item. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. Is the Senator from 
Kentucky acquainted—and if he is not, 
I should be glad to read what we have 
in the report—with the fact that last 
year our appropriation for the same item 
was $38,652,000? So even with the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire to the committee amend- 
ment, we shall still be allocating approx- 
imately $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 more 
than was provided last year. 

Later on in the bill it will be noticed 
that this committee is given $10,100,000 
for new construction and new equipment. 
Of course, a portion of the $10,000,000 is 
to pay for old contract authority. But 
there is about $2,700,000 of new money 
for new construction and new equipment. 
In addition, as we see in line 25, we give 
them new contract authority of $10,- 
000,000. 

So even with the amendment of the 
Senator from New Hampshire to the 
committee amendment, a total of ap- 
proximately $55,000,000 will go to this 
committee for research and experi- 
mentation for next year. I think that is 
a sizable amount. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. The budget estimate 
was $9,990,000 more than the bill as 
passed by the House provides. 

Mr. GURNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. The bill as reported 
by the Senate committee provides $4,- 
900,000 more than the bill as passed by 
the House provides. In other words, the 
Senate committee’s recommendation 
constitutes approximately half the dif- 
ference between the budget estimate and 
the amount appropriated by the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. GURNEY. That is correct. Our 
committee went about half way in be- 
tween. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand, the Senator from Kentucky 
has said that a part of the appropriations 
requested is to go for wind tunnels. Let 
me point out that if we were to supply 
the tunnels, from the last few days of 
experience in the Senate it is obvious 
that there is a superfluity of wind around 
here which we could also provide. 
([Laughter.] 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. President, I 
think it would be a great mistake to 
handicap or hamper in any way the 
splendid work being done in these labora- 
tories. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am grateful to the Senate from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Know anp], the 
Senator from Connecticut Mr. [Mc- 
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Manon], and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CHapman] for the very excel- 
lent statements they have made in sup- 
port of the committec amendment. 

I think I should tell the Senate that 
much of the testimony which prompted 
the committee to act as it did was re- 
ceived in executive session. To those of 
us who were gathered there in the sub- 
committee, there were presented models 
and drawings of some of the planes upon 
which the research work is being done. 
I am confident that no Member of the 
Senate could have participated in those 
hearings without coming away convinced 
that it would be a great mistake to re- 
duce the appropriation below the 
amount now recommended. The com- 
mittee did vote to reduce it below what 
was requested by those witnesses; we did 
so because we realized that there was. 
abroad in the Congress a desire to cut 
appropriations, regardless of the object 
of the appropriations. 

Mr. President, I was never more seri- 
ous in my life than I am now when I say 
to the Senate that in my judgment one 
of the most important appropriations we 
can make in the interest of the national 
defense is the appropriation to maintain 
the research work of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics. The 
great advantage Hitler had was due to 
the fact that he had research in advance. 
Germany did not hold back in utilizing 
science for warfare. I hope we shall not 
hold back now in utilizing science for 
national defense. 

I am aware of the fact that many 
Members of Congress are inclined to 
think that when they cut an appropria- 
tion, they are cutting the amount of 
money to be expended by bureaucrats. 
Because of that knowledge, I wish to call 
the attention of the Members of the 
Senate to the fact that this committee 
is composed of 17 of the most noted 
scientific experts in areonautical re- 
search in the United States. This is not 
a Government bureau in the sense to 
which Members of the Senate refer when 
they talk of bureaucrats. I say that 


without any reflection upon the devoted 


and able men and women who work in 
the various agencies and bureaus of the 
Government of the United States; but 
we were given evidence which convinced 
the committee that this appropriation 
should be increased over the amount 
provided by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

As the Senator from California has 
pointed out, the increased number of 
personnel are needed in order to oper- 
ate facilities which already have been 
provided, but are not yet in operation. 
We must do that. We cannot hold back. 

With respect to the supersonic wind 
tunnels, let us remember that the devel- 
opment of aircraft in the future will be 
in the supersonic area. The Senator 
from California has appropriately re- 
minded us of the demonstration of jet 
planes recently under the Soviet power. 
The United States of American won the 
leadership of the air during World War 
II. Now we are clipping the wings of 
the aviators who won the victory. We 
have cut down the recommended ap- 
propriations for the Army Air Forces, 
and now it is proposed to cut down the 
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appropriations for 
search, 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In a moment. I 
wish to say to the Senator from New 
Hampshire there appeared before the 
Appropriations Committee not only the 
chairman of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics and some of its 
scientists, but also an admiral of the Navy 
and an officer from the Army Air Forces. 
There is coordination. There is no du- 
plication. There is every effort to have 
this work carried on, and the request for 
the appropriation is substantiated both 
by the Navy and the Army and by the Air 
Forces. í 

With respect to the wind tunnels, let 
me read this: 

Utility services: Approximately 70 percent 
of the $1,222,617 increase requested for this 
purpose is required for the purchase of elec- 
tric power to permit full-year operation of 
the Ames 6- by 6-foot supersonic wind tun- 
nel, the Lewis 8- by 6-foot supersonic wind 
tunnel, the nearly full-year operation of the 
repowered Langley 16-foot transsonic and 4- 
by 4-foot supersonic wind tunnels, and the 
initial operation of other smaller facilities. 
The balance of the increase is required for 
more intensive utilization of existing facili- 
ties, particularly those providing data in the 
transsonic and supersonic speed ranges. 


The requests which were made on be- 
half of the committee totaled $9,990,000 
above what was allowed by the House. 
Some of this amount was for personal 
services, some for utility services, some 
for supplies and materials, some for 
equipment, and for miscellaneous, $422,- 
100. We cut $5,000,000 from those re- 
quests, and my own feeling is that we 
gave them none too much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs upon agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, 
line 14, after the word “committee”, to 
insert including the acquisition of that 
part of Wallops Island, Accomac County, 
Va., not presently owned by the Govern- 
ment, and not to exceed 1 acre in the 
vicinity of Wallops Island, Accomac 
County, Va., adjoining land heretofore 
acquired by the Government”; and in 
line 19, after the word year“, to strike 
out “$10,000,000” and insert 810,100, 
000.” ö 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading National Archives,“ on page 
43, after line 14, to insert: 

Salarles and expenses, war records: For ex- 
penses necessary for the preparation of guides 
and other finding aids to records of the Sec- 
ond World War, including personal services 
in the District of Columbia; arranging, 


titling, scoring, processing, editing, dupil- 
cation, reproduction, and authentication of 
photographie and other records (including 


aeronautical re- 
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motion-picture and other films and sound 
recordings); printing and binding; a health 
service program as authorized by law (5 
U. S. C. 150); and payment of tort claims 
pursuant to law (28 U. S. C. 2672); $150,000, 
of which not to exceed $15,000 shall be avail 
able immediately. b 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “National Capital Housing Au- 
thority,” on page 44, line 5, after the 
word “Act”, to strike out “$31,410” and 
insert “$34,900.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission,” on page 44, line 
26, after the word “act”, to strike out the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That not exceeding $25,000 of 
funds available during the current fiscal year 
may be used for personal services. 


And in lieu thereof to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Provided, That not exceeding $29,000 of 
the funds available under the above appro- 
priation during the current fiscal year may 


be used for regular and part-time personal 
services of the Commission, excepting serv- 
ices by contract. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, 
after line 6, to strike out: 

District of Columbia redevelopment proj- 
ect planning: For printing and binding of a 
comprehensive plan prepared in accordance 
ps “he Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 790), 
820,000. 


And in lieu thereof to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

District of Columbia redevelopment proj- 
ect planning: For the preparation of a com- 
prehensive plan to be prepared in accord- 
ance with the act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 
790), $50,000. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
with respect to this amendment, begin- 
ning in line 11, and going through line 
14, this suggestion was Made as a com- 
promise with respect to the proposal 
which was made by the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada IMr. McCarran] 
with respect to slum clearance in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It has been discov- 
ered since the committee amendment 
was adopted that the plans for which 
provisions are made here have already 
been made, so that the $50,000 here pro- 
vided is not necessary. I therefore ask 
that the committee amendment be re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

‘The next amendment. was, under the 
heading “Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission,” on page 47, line 7, after the 
word “Columbia”, to strike out the 
comma and “including salaries of the 
Commissioners at $12,000 each per an- 
num so long as the positions are held by 
the present incumbents.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr.. MYERS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, have we considered the Secu- 
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rities and Exchange Commission amend- 
ment on page 47, in line 7? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment was considered 
and agreed to. 

Mr. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that we may return 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
may I suggest to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania we are operating under the 
order, taking up the committee amend- 
ments first. The amendment which the 
Senator is interested in would be taken 
up as an amendment from the floor. 

Mr. MYERS, And we may return to 
that, after all the committee amend- 
ments have been acted upon. Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the rule which was adopted when the bill 
was first taken up, the committee amend- 
ments must be considered first. 

The clerk will state the next commit- 
tee amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Selective Service System,” on 
page 48, line 2, after “(5 U. S. C. 150)”, 
to strike out “$4,500,000’ and insert 
“$9,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, may I ask what was done with 
the committee amendment on page 48, 
line 2, increasing the appropriation from 
$4,500,000 to $9,000,000? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not hear that 
action taken. I ask unanimous consent 
that the vote by which the amendment 
Was agreed to may be reconsidered, in 
order that I may have a statement by 
the chairman of the committee as to why 
the increase is needed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? The Chair hears none, 
and the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to is reconsidered. The 
amendment is now before the Senate. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr.. President, 
with respect to the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, attention should be called to the 
fact that the law is still upon the statute 
books, and that it is necessary under 
that law for those who are enforcing it 
to conduct a registration of the young 
men who are affected by the law. It is 
true that no draft is being made now, no 
selectees are being called to the colors. 
But the young men who come within the 
specified ages as set forth in the law must 
be registered, and therefore there must 
be the local boards, and there must be 
much more than a skeleton personnel. 

The estimate as submitted by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget was $16,700,000, as 
compared with an appropriation last 
year of $25,000,000. The House commit- 
tee reduced the appropriation to $9,000,- 
000, and on the floor of the House, by 
amendment, it was reduced again to 
$4,500,000. Representatives of the Selec- 
tive Service System appeared before our 
committee and asked us to increase the 
appropriation by $12,200,000. We did 
not do that, but we did go back to the 
$9,000,000 recommended by the House 
committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming will yield, I ask 
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him whether the estimate or recom- 
mendation of the Budget Bureau for 
$16,700,000 was not based on the assump- 
tion that we would have universal mili- 
tary training? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; I do not think 
it was. That is not my understanding. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The President's 
budget carried an item of $16,700,000 
extra for universal military training. 
The budget estimate was submitted on 
the assumption that universal military 
training would go into effect, was it not? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The original budg- 
et estimate was adjusted to the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation of $16,700,000, on 
the assumption there would be no draft 
of men in 1950. It has since been cut 
twice, on that assumption, first, to $9,- 
000,000, and then to $4,500,000. The 
budget estimate was based on the belief 
that $16,700,000 would be needed to carry 
on the operation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Smithsonian Institution,” on 
page 50, line 3, after the word “grounds”, 
to strike out “$1,057,700” and insert “$1,- 
087,760.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Tarif Commission,” on page 
50, line 16, after “(5 U. S. C. 55a)”, to 
strike out “$1,200,000” and insert “$1,- 
275,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading United States Maritime Com- 
mission,” on page 51, line 21, after the 
word “Commission”, to strike out “$62,- 
380,424” and insert “$63,054,424.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
Senate is proposing to appropriate for 
the Maritime Commission $63,054,424, or 
approximately $1,250,000 more than was 
provided in the House bill. I, therefore, 
move that the figure “$63,054,424” be 
stricken out and that the figure “$59,- 
901,703” be substituted therefor. This 
represents a 5-percent decrease in the 
committee’s proposal for the Maritime 
Commission. It would affect approxi- 
mately 400 of the personnel, leaving the 
Maritime Commission three times as 
much personnel as it had at any time 
prior to the war. In March 1941, it op- 
erated with 1,875 employees, represent- 
ing less than half the number which it 
is now requesting. In 1938 it operated 
‘all departments with 1,073 employees, or 
25 percent of the number of employees 
it will have after the adoption of this 
amendment, I feel constrained to re- 
quest that the number be reduced further 
than that, in view of the argument made 
by the Senator from Wyoming last night 
when it was decided that the General 
Accounting Office had done such a mag- 
nificent job, and in view of the fact that 
the Maritime Commission is doing such 
a lousy job with the money we are 
appropriating for it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
all rationality I want it clearly under- 
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stood that the increased personnel is not 
to go into the administrative office in 
Washington. As I think the table before 
the Senators shows, there is an increase 
of personnel in shipyards and in ware- 
houses, but the principal increase is in 
the reserve fleet. The reserve fleet is 
important. I think much can be said in 
criticism of the operations of the con- 
tract activities, the differential sub- 
sidies, and the contract authorities 
which the Maritime Commission has. 
Later on, by authority of the commit- 
tee, I shall offer a legislative amendment 
with respect to contract authority, so as 
to make certain that when we issue con- 
tract authority to the Maritime Com- 
mission it shall not be issued as a blank 
check, but that the Maritime Commis- 
sion will be compelled to exercise a great 
deal more care than has been exercised 
in the past, by reporting to the Congress. 
I should like to read to the Senate the 
amendment on contract authority which 
will presently be offered, in order to deal 
with this subject. But there can be no 
doubt that the Maritime Commission 
does perform an important function, and 
we should be careful to see that that 
function is adequately carried out. 

The legislative amendment which I 
shall presently propose on behalf of the 
committee reads as follows: 

No part of this contract authority shall 
be used to start any new ship construction 
for which an estimate was not included in 
the budget for the current fiscal year, or to 
start any new ship construction the cur- 
rently estimated cost of which exceeds by 
10 percent the estimated cost included 
therefor in such budget. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To what section of 
the bill does that amendment apply? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Page 52, line 23. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We are not dis- 
cussing that amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; I am only in- 
dicating what the committee has done 
in its effort to hold down appropriations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I should like to point 
out that what we are discussing is the 
subject of personnel of the Maritime 
Commission. The amendment the Sen- 
ator is referring to has nothing to do 
with that. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct; 
but we are endeavoring to place some 
restrictions, real restrictions, upon the 
exercise of contract authority, and 
therefore the committee has been seek- 
ing to promote economy. 

I have pointed out with respect to per- 
sonnel that the increase of personnel 
provided for in the bill is not in the item 
which the Senator is discussing, but will 
be for the reserve fleet, for the shipyards, 
and for warehouses. 

Mr. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wyoming is somewhat 
confused. According to the committee 
report, the House is providing for 4,313 
employees. The Senate is trying to in- 
crease that number by 231. I have in 
my hand the report of the Civil Service 
Commission which is supposed to in- 
clude all paid employees, both inside and 
outside continental United States. Un- 


der the Maritime Commission are found 
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the employees to whom the Senator has 
referred. 

In 1941 there were 1,875 employees, as 
compared with the 4,000 we are asked to 
give the Commission at this time. In 
1938 the Maritime Commission operated 
all its departments with 1,073 employees, 
or 25 percent of the number of employ- 
ees it will have after the adoption of this 
amendment. It is true that the Com- 
mission has fewer employees than it had 
during the war, but I should like to re- 
mind the Senator from Wyoming that 
the war is over, and the Commission 
surely cannot expect in peacetime to 
maintain the wartime level of employ- 
ment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am very glad the Senator from Delaware 
has made that statement, because it am- 
ply demonstrates that the word “con- 
fused” should not be applied to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, but to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator 
from Wyoming contend that the war is 
not over? 

Mr. O’'MAHONEY. The increase in 
the reserve fleet is because vessels which 
were utilized during the war are now 
placed in the reserve fleet and are under 
the care of the Maritime Commission. 
Therefore the personnel had to be in- 
creased for that purpose. 

The committee amendment will have 
the effect of increasing the number of 
personnel from 4,313 to 4,554; that is to 
say, 241. That is an increase above the 
House figure. The increases are in the 
following categories: 

Shipyards, from 96 to 104; ware- 
Dou: 150 to 162; reserve fleet, 2,019 to 
2,240. 

So the Senator will see that the in- 
creased personnel for the reserve fleet 
amounts to 221, and the other increases 
are in shipyards and warehouses. So 
the increase is not, as I stated at the be- 
ginning, in the item which the Senator 
from Delaware has been discussing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not discussing 
the increase, necessarily I am discuss- 
ing the over-all picture of the Maritime 
Commission. If the amendment be 
adopted, reducing the amount 5 percent, 
the Commission will still have approxi- 
mately 244 times as many employees as 
it had at any time prior to the war, and 
four times as many as it had in 1938. It 
will have more employees than it had 6 
months after the war started. Certainly 
if we are ever going to cut back expendi- 
tures, now is the time. 

The Senator from Wyoming last night 
emphasized the fact, and I am somewhat 
inclined to agree with him—the Senate 
agreed, anyway—that the General Ac- 
counting Office should have its full re- 
quested appropriation because it had 
done such a fine job. We all recognize 
that the Maritime Commission has done 
one of the worst jobs of any department 
in Washington. The General Account- 
ing Office has stated that the books of 
the Maritime Commission were in the 
worst shape it had ever found them. 
The year before that it was stated that 
they were worse than they had ever been 
up to that time. I think it is about time 
we put a check on the Maritime Com- 
mission. There is so much confusion 
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there that if we can get rid of some em- 
ployees, so that each one will know what 
his job is, it might be possible to improve. 
the situation. 

With the adoption of the amendment 
the Maritime Commission, over all, will 
have 24% more employees than it had 
prior to the war. I certainly hope the 
Senate will adopt my amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
committee has reduced the appropria- 
tion and the authority. On page 52, line 
22, it will be observed that the House gave 
the Commission contract authority in the 
amount of $70,125,000. The committee 
reduced that to $50,000,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O'’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ishould like to point 
out to the Senator once again that we 
are not discussing the amendment on 
page 52, line 22. We are discussing the 
amendment on page 51, line 21, involving 
the appropriation which covers em- 
ployees. When we reach the next page, 
we will discuss that amendment. 

Mr. . O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
what the Senator says gives the im- 
pression that the committee has been 
increasing these appropriations. I want 
the Senate to know that on the over-all 
we have made a reduction in the amount 
of money which will be at the command 
of the Maritime Commission during the 
next fiscal year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wyoming just made an ex- 
cellent argument for the amendment I 
have proposed, because he says that on 
the following page he is going to propose 
a reduction in the amount of money 
which the Commission will have to 
spend; yet on page 51 he is going to give 
them more employees and spend less 
money. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. That is in the ad- 
ministrative field, which will be neces- 
sary, in the judgment of the committee, 
to carry on functions which cannot be 
avoided. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I still urge that the 
Senate adopt the amendment, and I 
do so particularly in view of the fact 
that the bill has been on the Senate cal- 
endar since July 8, and during this time 
62 Members of the Senate have gone on 
record as favoring a 5-percent cut, ex- 
actly what I am proposing by my amend- 
ment. There is nothing in the resolu- 
tion 62 Members of the Senate signed 
which suggests that appropriations be 
cut in all the departments except the 
Maritime Commission. No; we want to 
cut the Maritime Commission appropria- 
tion also. 

Again, we are all trying to get on the 
band wagon, so to speak, by favoring a 
reduction in excise taxes. I want it to 
appear in the Recorp that, in my opin- 
ion, in answering the roll calls on the 
pending bill, we are voting on the pros- 
pective taxes which will be levied be- 
cause if we cannot reduce these appro- 
priations, it is idiotic to talk about re- 
ducing taxes. 

AUTHORIZATION TO REPORT THE ECA 
APPROPRIATION BILL DURING RECESS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Senator from Tennessee 
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[Mr. MCKELLAR] I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions may have authority to report back 
to the Senate H. R. 4830, the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for foreign aid, dur- 
ing the recess of the Senate between now 
and Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, there 
will be no objection voiced by me, but I 
should like to ask the acting majority 
leader how long he thinks it will take 
to get action on the bill, if the Senate 
may care to take a recess. If he has 
contacted the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, I should like to 
have him tell us how long it is expected 
the committee will sit tonight. I make 
the inquiry because some of us are very 
much interested in getting the ECA bill 
in shape to report back. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator from 
Wyoming, as well as the minority leader, 
the Senator from Nebraska, are mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and desire to attend the meeting 
which was called for about 5 o’clock. 
The majority leader has suggested that 
the Senate take a recess at 5:30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No ob- 
jection being interposed, the unanimous 
consent request of the Senator from 
Arizona is agreed to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Wyoming expect a vote 
between now and 5:30 o’clock on the 
pending amendment or any other 
amendment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am not going to 
ask for any vote. 

Mr. WHERRY. Some of the Senators 
who desire to go to the meeting of the 
Committee on Appropriations wondered 
whether there would be a vote. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am satisfied there 
will be a vote, because the Senator from 
Delaware is anxious for a vote. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS, 
1950 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4177) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1950, and for other purposes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to have some information in connec- 
tion with the appropriation for the Mari- 
time Commission. On the top of page 53 
I read this language: 

Provided further, That any funds and con- 
tract authority available for new ship con- 
struction under the limitation herein, and 
any funds and contract authority available 
for new ship construction in the Supplemen- 
tal Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1949, shall be available during the fiscal year 
1950 in such amounts as may be necessary, 
in the wise discretion of the Commissioners 
in all the circumstances, for use in acquisi- 
tion and completion of the vessels Mariposa 
and Monterey, or either of them, as author- 
ized in the said Supplemental Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1949. 


Mr. President, in reading the House 
committee report on the pending bill I 
find the following statement on page 32: 

In continuing this provision the committee 
wishes to make it clear that action taken is 
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left to the discretion of the Commissioners, 
and that in acquiring the Monterey or the 
Mariposa or both from Oceanic and in their 
sale to another United States-flag operator 
it is to be understood that the Commission 
may resell such ships on mortgage terms or 
may contribute a construction differential 
subsidy to the cost of improvements to the 
vessels or both, but that it may not “bail out” 
Oceanic for its managerial mistakes, 


I see nothing in the text of the bill re- 
lating to the bailing out, or any prohibi- 
tion against bailing out Oceanic because 
of managerial mistakes. Can the Senator 
from Wyoming advise the Senate what 
those managerial mistakes referred to 
may be? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Vermont has addressed an 
inquiry to me with respect to the pro- 
visions in the bill dealing with the re- 
conversion and improvement of the ves- 
sels Mariposa and Monterey. I am very 
happy the Senator has raised this ques- 
tion, because it aroused my interest in 
the hearings of the committee. 

I have not seen the report from which 
the Senator read, but I listened to the 
language, and it is familiar tome. I am 
sure it is the report of the subcommittee 
he is quoting. The language to which 
the Senator referred, the warning 
against bailing out the owners, was in 
the subcommittee report, but it did not 
appear in the final report which came 
to us. 

We checked upon this matter—and 
the Senator will find the evidence upon 
it—and because of that we did two 
things. We inserted the word “wise” in 
line 8, page 53, and the words “in all 
the circumstances” in the same line, so 
that there is an injunction in the bill 
which calls to the attention of the Mari- 
time Commission the necessity of using 
its wise discretion in all the circum- 
stances for the use and acquisition and 
completion of the vessels Mariposa and 
Monterey. 

Mr. President, it appears that these 
two vessels, which were the property of 
the Oceanic Steamship Co., which in 
turn is a subsidiary of the Matson Line, 
were used by the Government during the 
war. They were, after the war, to be re- 
turned to the owners, that is to say the 
Oceanic Steamship Co. The owners were 
entitled to have them reconditioned, 
that is to say restored to the condi- 
tion in which they were previously. It 
was desired, however, to have some im- 
provements made. The bids apparently 
were secured by the Maritime Commis- 
sion to have this work done at the New- 
port News shipyard at the price of about 
eight and one-half million dollars each. 

Mr. AIKEN. Eight million two hun- 
dred thousand dollars each. That was 
the firm bid. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That was the firm 
bid by the east-coast shipbuilding com- 
pany, a well-equipped company. But the 
owners wanted the work to be done in 
the shipyards of the Matson Line on the 
Pacific coast. The work was undertaken 
and the cost greatly exceeded not only 
the bid which was offered by the east- 
coast shipbuilders, but exceeded the es- 
timates of the Matson Line and the Oce- 
anic Steamship Line itself, so that they 
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were compelled to abandon the rehabili- 
tation and reconversion and improve- 
ment. 

An effort was made thereafter to have 
one of these vessels turned over to the 
Oceanic Co, for the amount of work 
which had already been done, and then 
that the Maritime Commission should 
take back the other ship, thereby re- 
lieving the owners of the burden of the 
managerial mistakes to which the Sen- 
ator refers. 

The Senate committee, in order to 
make certain that it should not be over- 
looked, wrote this paragraph into the 
report: 

The Senate committee has taken note of 
the report of the House committee concern- 
ing the ships Mariposa and Monterey, This 
committee wishes to stress that the Maritime 
Commission, with its discretionary power, 
should protect the interests of the United 
States in all such negotiations. 


But as chairman of the committee I 
undertook to go a step further, and I 
wrote a letter to General Fleming, the 
Chairman of the United States Maritime 
Commission. I shall read the letier into 
the record. It will be in response to 
the inquiry of the Senator from Vermont. 
The letter was dated July 13, 1949, ad- 
dressed to Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, 
Chairman, United States Maritime Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., and is as 
follows: 


Dear GENERAL: You will recall my tele- 
phone conversation with you shortly after 
the hearings on the independent offices 
appropriation bill at which witnesses for 
the Maritime Commission were heard. I 
called your attention at that time to the 
testimony with respect to the reconversion 
and improvement of the ships Mariposa and 
Monterey, which, was given both before the 
House and the Senate subcommittees. 

It was with this in mind that the Senate 
committee has written into its report, on 
page 10, the following paragraph: 

“The Senate committee has taken note of 
the report of the House committee-concern- 
ing the ships Mariposa and Monterey. This 
committee wishes to stress that the Maritime 
Commission, with its discretionary power, 
should protect the interests of the United 
States in all such negotiations.” 


Then I proceed in the letter: 


In addition to the foregoing, the commit- 
tee amended the paragraph of the bill deal- 
ing with the acquisition and completion of 
the two vessels by inserting the word “wise” 
before the word “discretion” and the words 
“in all the circumstances” after the word 
“Commissioners,” so that the sentence reads: 


Then I set it forth as it appears in the 
bill. The letter continues: 


The purpose of these amendments was to 
emphasize the concern of the committee with 
respect to the action that may be taken for 
the restoration, improvement, or purchase of 
one or both of these vessels. 

It is my understanding that the cost of 
reconversion and improvement of the two 
vessels Was so vastly in excess of original esti- 
mates and bids that the work was finally 
abandoned and that there has now been 
some discussion of applying the unpaid bal- 
ance upon one of the vessels and having the 
Maritime Commission purchase the other. It 
is my understanding, further, that under the 
law the Maritime Commission may not ac- 
quire any vessel in these circumstances un- 
less it has a known purchaser. Without such 
a purchaser a vessel now acquired by the 
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Maritime Commission would in all probability 
have to be laid up with other vessels now in 
the reserve fleet. 

The committee did not have sufficient time 
to hold a detailed hearing upon the matter 
and I therefore take the liberty of calling 
your attention to the circumstances which 
led the committee to amend the bill and to 
make the statement contained in the report. 

Sincerely yours. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iyield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming believe that that letter is suffi- 
ciently binding to prevent the Maritime 
Commission from bailing out the steam- 
ship company? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
believe the Maritime Commission has 
been put sufficiently on notice so there 
is no danger of that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does not the Senator 
from Wyoming understand that three of 
the five members of the Maritime Com- 
mission are apparently in favor of bail- 
ing out this steamship company, and that 
one of them has already asked to have 
the matter reopened? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I was not aware 
of that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Furthermore, does not 
the Senator understand that when these 
two ships, the Mariposa and the Mon- 
terey were returned to Oceanic there 
was a flat allowance made by the War 
Shipping Administration on each vessel 
which ran between $5,000,000 and $6,- 
000,000 for each one? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I do not have the 
figures in mind. What the Senator says 
bears out what I said in the letter to 
General Fleming. The circumstances 
are as the Senator describes them, but 
what the exact figures were I do not 
know. 

Mr. AIKEN. The War Shipping Ad- 
ministration made an allowance of 86, 
000,000 on each vessel, and the ship com- 
pany at that time expressed itself as be- 
ing very well pleased with the deal. Then 
bids were called for, for the reconversion 
of the vessels plus some improvements 
which the company desired for itself. 
The Newport News Shipbuilding Co. 
bid $8,200,000 on each of the vessels for 
reconverting them and fixing them up 
with improvements. Incidentally both 
ships are 18 years old. However, rather 
than let this firm contract to have the 
work done for $8,200,000 for each ship, 
the Oceanic turned the business over 
to—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. To the Matson 
Line shipyard. 

Mr. AIKEN. The United Engineer- 
ing Co., which is a subsidiary of the 
Matson Line, and as the work pro- 
gressed—it was about two-thirds com- 
pleted on one of the boats and one- 
third completed in the other—it was 
found that it was going to cost, not the 
$8,200,000 which had been bid by the 
Newport News Co., but more than 
$15,000,000 per boat in the way the work 
was being done. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. . Mr. President, I 
may say to the Senator that there are 
specific provisions of law already existing 
which I think must guide the Commis- 
sion. One of these is section 215 of the 
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Merchant Marine Act of 1936. Then 
there is section 502 (g) of the 1936 act, 
and section 501 (c). These sections 
provide the specific conditions under 
which the Maritime Commission may 
acquire vessels. It may not do it unless 
it has a present contract of resale so 
as to protect the Government. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr, President, 
will the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. In a moment. What I 
am trying to do is to get into the Recorp 
the information from the Senator from 
Wyoming, so as to make it impossible for 
the Maritime Commission to dip into the 
United States Treasury for $10,200,000, 
which is what it would amount to, and 
make a present of it to the Oceanic 
Steamship Line, or a subsidiary of the 
Matson Line. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
think the committee, in the bill and in 
the report, has said exactly what the 
Senator from Vermont has been saying, 
but in more diplomatic and less blunt 
language. 

Mr. AIKEN. Almost any language is 
on diplomatic than what the Senator 
from Vermont uses. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I merely wish to point 
out for the benefit of the Senate that 
the language which the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont used is typical 
Vermontese. He uses language to con- 
vey thought, not to conceal it. There is 
truth and integrity behind Vermont lan- 
guage, and there is a punch in it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. We will all agree 
to that. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

I should like to ask this question, which 
the Senator from Wyoming has already 
partially answered: Does the statement 
made by the committee mean that the 
Maritime Commission cannot use Gov- 
ernment funds to purchase one or both 
of the vessels, unless the Commission has 
a simultaneous sale therefor? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Precisely. It 
must carry out the law. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the language of the 
committee mean that there can be no 
further donations by the Commission for 
putting vessels into operation, except 
perhaps a construction differential sub- 
sidy allowance on such improvements as 
may be added to the vessel in the event 
the Commission buys it for sale to an- 
other operator? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is my judg- 
ment. I do not wish to use the word 
“further.” I do not want to assume that 
there have been any gifts. We have not 
investigated that question: Certainly the 
committee is against any gifts. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me quote from the 
Senate committee report: 

The Senate committee has taken note of 
the report of the House committee concern- 
ing the ships Mariposa and Monterey. This 
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committee wishes to stress that the Maritime 
Commission, with its discretionary power, 
should protect the interests of United States 
in all such negotiations. 


Is it a fair assumption that the Senate 
committee agrees with the view of the 
House subcommittee, from whose report 
I first read? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. So far as the pres- 
ént spokesman of this committee is con- 
cerned, that is precisely our view. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Maritime Com- 
mission uses any number of millions of 
dollars in bailing out this steamship line 
from a predicament into which it got it- 
self involved, it will be acting directly 
against the intent of the Congress. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is my view. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I merely wish to 
add my word to that of the Senator from 
Vermont. The chairman of the sub- 
committee will recall that he and I had 
an interview with Mr. Marshall, manager 
of the Maritime Commission. He had a 
very thorough understanding of the 
problems involved in the Mariposa and 
Monterey cases. He stated to us very 
emphatically that there would be no gift, 
that there would be no money put in un- 
less there was a contract of resale. I 
certainly came away from that meeting, 
where the Senator from Wyoming and I 
were with Mr. Marshall for more than 
an hour, with the firm conviction. that 
there would be no Government money 
wasted. zi 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very happy 
that the Senator from Massachusetts has 
reported that conversation to the Senate. 
Mr: Marshall assured us personally that 
the Commission had no intention of do- 
ing anything except that which is out- 
lined here. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. T yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I merely wish to 
make sure that the Recorp is clear with 
respect to one item. If the United 
States Government puts a certain 
amount of money into these two vessels, 
as has been indicated, there must be a 
sale for them. Must the Commission 
have a sale under such conditions that it 
will not lose anything it has put in? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY.. The provision of 
law which governs such iransactions is, 
I believe, section 502 (g) of the Maritime 
Act of 1936. As I understand, that sec- 
tion provides that a vessel may not be 
kought unless there is a simultaneous 
opportunity for resale to another United 
States flag operator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But the resale does 
not mean at a price such that there will 
not be any loss. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, no; there is 
no subsidy involved in such a resale, as 
I understand. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is what I 
wanted to be sure of—that in case of 
such resale there will be no subsidy. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. That is certainly 
my understanding of the law. I am 
frank to say that I have not read the law 
today. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Washington, who is a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, says that that is a correct 
interpretation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to 
make a few remarks on the amendment 
before I leave to attend an Appropria- 
tions Committee meeting. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. In view of the fact 
that we have agreed to take a recess at 
5:30, and the fact that it is quite obvi- 
ous that we would have to have a quorum 
call, I was about to say that I shall ask 
the Senate not to vote on the amendment 


now, but take a recess. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Then I can obtain 
the floor on Monday. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like to 
have the attention of the Senator from 
Michigan also. 

I think the Record should show that 
in this particular case, which is a matter 
about which most of us know, there is an 
obligation on the Government to recon- 
dition these ships to a certain degree 
and return them; but the argument is 
over the amount. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is just what 
the Senator from Vermont wants to 
know. He wants to know whether the 
Federal Government is going to put in a 
great amount of money, and then give 
the vessels back to the line. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is entirely correct. 
As I understand, it would cost the Fed- 
eral Government $10,200,000 more than 
it has already allowed the company, in 
order to do that. 

- Mr. FERGUSON. So we would suffer 
a direct loss of $10,200,000. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is what the 
Senator from Vermont wants to be as- 
sured will not happen. 

Mr. AIKEN. The thing that concerns 
me is learning that one of the Commis- 
sioners has already asked to have the 
case reopened, so as to revise the re- 
delivery settlement contract between the 
War Shipping Administration and the 
Oceanic Co., to enable the Commission to 
do things which it ought not to do. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is the reason 
why the Senator from Michigan asked 
the Senator from Wyoming if there could 
be a differential which would amount to 
a subsidy. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Under the law that 
could be done; but I feel just as the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts and the Senator 
from Wyoming feel. This matter has 
been so much in the limelight that I can- 
not believe the Commission would make 
any such arrangement with this com- 
pany without consultation not only with 
Members of Congress, but with the Presi- 
dent of the United States himself. Un- 
der the law the Commission could do 
some of the things of which the Senator 
from Vermont is fearful; but I have suffi- 
cient faith in General Fleming to believe 
that nothing of that kind could happen. 
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Mr. FERGUSON.. I hope the Senate 
takes some action in this bill which will 
prohibit such a thing, because the. past 
experience of the Senator from Michi- 
gan—and I am sure that of the Senator 
from Vermont—is such that we know 
that the Maritime Commission has often 
had a disregard for the law. I think 
the record clearly shows that to be so. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to express full confidence in General 
Fleming, but I have a great deal of fear 
that he may be in the minority on the 
Commission in this particular case. 
That is why I believe that the Senate 
should tie this provision down so as to 
make sure that the majority of the Com- 
mission cannot take $10,000,000 or more 
of tax money and virtually make a pres- 
ent of it to a steamship company. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President 

Mr. AIKEN. These ships are within 
2 years of reaching the retirement age. 
They are 18 years old. Under the law 
they will have no cash value after they 
are 20 years old. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, as 
I have said before, I quite agree with 
the statements of the Senator from Ver- 
mont. The committee did not write a 
legislative amendment, because the com- 
mittee is aware of the rule against legis- 
lation upon an appropriation bill. 
Therefore, so far as the subcommittee 
was concerned, when we knowingly pro- 
posed any legislation we filed notice of 
a motion to suspend the rule. Three 
such notices were filed by the chairman. 

In this connection it was deemed 
that the admonition in the report of the 
House subcommittee, the admonition in 
the report of the Senate committee, and 
the change of language in the bill itself, 
as reported by the committee, coupled 
finally with the letter from the chair- 
man of the subcommittee to the chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission, would 
make certain that the law would be 
carried out. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY., I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think possibly 
the better procedure would be to have 
the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, which is aware 
of this situation, also send a communica- 
tion to the Maritime Commission sug- 
gesting that before any proposal is acted 
upon by the Maritime Commission with 
respect to these two vessels the propo- 
sal be subject to the scrutiny not only 
of the legislative committee of the Sen- 
ate, but also of the appropriations sub- 
committee. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Is the Senator 
conversant with the memorandum which 
was directed to the Maritime Commis- 
sion by Commissioner Raymond Mc- 
Keough? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; I have been 
aware of it; I have seen it. Mr. Mc- 
Keough appeared before the committee 
and testified there. 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. If it is a memoran- 
dum dated July 18, 1949. 
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Mr. OMAHONET. Yes; I have seen 
that memorandum. 

Mr. President, I should like the REC- 
ord clearly to show that I am not only 
familiar with the memorandum, but 
Commissioner McKeough appeared with 
the Commission at the hearings; and in 
response to inquiries by the chairman of 
the subcommittee, he gave the subcom- 
mittee information with respect to the 
situation. I am confident that Commis- 
sioner McKeough agrees completely with 
everything the committee has done, and 
desires to protect the United States 
from any waste of funds. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire of the Senator 
from Wyoming if it is not a fact that 
in connection with the action the Mari- 
time Commission took, and for which I 
think the Commission has very properly 
been criticized, there was one member 
who constantly dissented from the deci- 
sions of the Maritime Commission, and 
sought at all times to protect the inter- 
est of the public. I refer to the Hon- 
orable Raymond S. McKeough, who is a 
distinguished citizen of the State of Illi- 
nois. Is it not true that Commissioner 
McKeough was a constant dissenter 
from the policies of the Maritime Com- 
mission which have been criticized here 
this afternoon? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Whether he was 
a constant dissenter, I do not know. I 
cannot testify as to whether Commis- 
sioner McKeough was constantly dis- 
senting. I think he probably has done 
some cooperating, too. But I am satis- 
fied that he was a dissenter with respect 
to some of the suggestions which have 
been made with respect to the Monterey 
and the Mariposa, which have been criti- 
cized today and have been criticized by 
the committee. 

I am very happy to know that the 
Senator from Illinois, who comes from 
the same State which Commissioner 
McKeough represented in the House of 
Representatives with honor and distinc- 
tion for several terms, rises to call at- 
tention to the sterling character of the 
service he has rendered. 


THE FALL FILM FESTIVAL 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I am 
about to suggest that the Senate proceed 
to consider executive business. We 
agreed that the Senate would take a re- 
cess at about 5:30 p. m. today. I under- 
stand that the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Morse] has a few remarks he wishes to 
make at this time. I now yield to him. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to call the Senate’s attention to the 
proposal for a fall film festival to be cele- 
brated in October in every State, city, 
village, and hamlet of the United States. 

We all know the great role that the 
motion-picture producers, distributors, 
and exhibitors played during the war. 
They worked together, side by side; the 
big, the small, the affiliated, and the un- 
affiliated worked for a common objective. 
They sold war bonds, made and distrib- 
uted pictures for our armed forces, and 
sponsored, created, and supplied the life- 
blood of the entertainment for the USO 
camps. They demonstrated that all the 
different segments of this great industry 
can and do work together for the good 
of America, 
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It is proposed that in October we wit- 
ness, for the first time in the history 
of this country, a renaissance of mo- 
tion pictures. Gael Sullivan, who is ex- 
ecutive director of the Theatre Owners 
of America, has proposed that during 
that month the five major motion-pic- 
ture producers release two of their top 
productions, and that each of the smaller 
producers release one of its best pic- 
tures, to be shown throughout the United 
States during the film festival. Mr. 
Sullivan proposes to coordinate the film 
festival activities, a committee which 
would have among its members every im- 
portant segment of the industry. The 
committee consists of the following: 

Eric Johnston, Motion Picture Associ- 
ation of America. 

Ellis Arnall, Society of Independent 
Motion Picture Producers. 

Max Youngstein, Associated Motion 
Picture Advertisers, Inc. 

Abe Montague, vice president and sales 
manager, Columbia Pictures, Inc. 

William Rogers, general manager of 
sales distribution, Loew’s, Inc. 

Andrew W. Smith, Jr., vice president in 
charge of domestic distribution, Twenti- 
eth Century-Fox. 

Ted R. Gamble, chairman of the 
board, Theatre Owners of America. 

Abram F. Myers, general counsel and 
chairman of the board, Allied States As- 
sociation of Motion Picture Exhibitors. 

Rotus Harvey, president, Pacific Coast 
Conference of Independent Theatre 
Owners. 

The proposal for a fall film festival 
has been greeted everywhere with en- 
thusiasm. I wish to add my voice to 
those who not only approve but affirma- 
tively support and champion the idea. 
We have a right to be proud of the great 
pictures which we have produced in 
America. The pictures of no other coun- 
try can compare with them. These pic- 
tures—whether adaptations from litera- 
ture or original stories, whether comedy 
or tragedy, or whether historical or fic- 
tional—represent a cross-section of 
America, and were produced in a free- 
enterprise system. They were produced 
for our entertainment and education. 
During the month of October, all Amer- 
ica will have the opportunity, once again, 
to see the best 20 of these pictures. 

I think America is fortunate in having 
a man of Mr. Sullivan’s vision and drive 
in this important industry. In the fall 
film festival he has presented not only 
a new idea but a new vision—a vision 
of a festive occasion when America will 
reenjoy the best of its creative talents. 

At this point, I should like to include 
in my remarks Mr, Sullivan’s memo- 
randum on the fall film festival, and I 
wish to state that I hope all my col- 
ledgues in the Senate will make it a point 
to go to the movies frequently during 
that month, while they are back home, 
when all of us shall have an opportunity 
to see the best that has ever been pro- 
duced in motion pictures. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


No TIME ror JITTERS 


This is no time for the motion-picture 
industry to get the jitters, no time for finger 
pointing by anyone in production, distribu- 
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tion, or exhibition at who is to blame for the 
slump in box office. 

This is the time for planning, production, 
and promotion—planning to do when we 
can't do what we are doing now—producing 
a continuing quality of product that appeals 
to an America that has grown more aware 
and selective, promoting appeals for theater 
attendance that avoids the hokum and ex- 
travagant ballyhoo of the carnival barker. 

America as a nation has grown up. The 
instincts of our people in selecting food, 
clothing, housing, and leisure-time pursuits 
has matured. 

When the market dwindles for any prod- 
uct the executives directing the enterprise 
ask why. 

Separating the major factors from the 
minor it will be found in most cases that 
the quality of the product has fallen short 


_ of a consistent par, or the methods of ex- 


ploitation are outdated and uninspired. 

What's to be done? 

We know the formula—it’s as simple to 
state as it is difficult to achieve. Better 
product, plus better exploitation, plus better 
theaters equal better box office. 

We also know that until an industry comes 
to grips and engages in actual combat in the 
economic arena of America with dynamic 
competition it still has the facts of life to 
learn. z 

It is true that competition within the 
motion-picture industry is intense, but it is 
likewise true that no matter who got the 
public’s dollar it still reached the pockets 
of someone in the industry. The weak, the 
mediocre, the good, and the strong all re- 
ceived their share. There was enough for 
all 


For almost a generation there has been 
relatively few with whom we were compelled 
to divide the public's leisure hours and its 
spare dollars. It was all ours. 

Now something is happening and the lobby 
sale of popcorn is a woeful answer. In re- 
cent years other forms of night entertain- 
ment have started to lure the millions seek- 
ing escape from the humdrum of daily ex- 
istence. 

Night baseball, night football, night racing 
are taking in millions in revenue that form- 
erly went to motion pictures. Furthermore, 
who can measure the impact of television 
with its free visual entertainment upon the 
motion-picture industry? 


THE TIME FOR ACTION IS HERE 


Our statisticians have recently assembled 
many unpleasant charts and graphs, show- 
ing that the motion-picture industry is tak- 
ing in less money, much less money in rela- 
tion to national income, than it ever has 
before. 

The march of events has decreed that the 
manufacturer of films and the dealers sell- 
ing the public must go out and fight for the 
consumer’s dollar, just as aggressively, just 
as resourcefully as the manufacturers and 
dealers of tires or washing machines. 

When we place a truly fine picture upon 
the screen we give the audience value that 
cannot be matched in any other fleld of 
human enterprise. But when we fail to do 
this millions turn away from us, perhaps 
regretfully, toward other forms of enter- 
tainment. 


BOX OFFICE WILL BE WHAT WE MAKE IT 


Under the pressure of competition from 
other types of entertainment and the in- 
creasing scarcity of money for any purpose 
other than life’s prime needs, we must of 
necessity reassess the creative capacities of 
our industry and bring to the strayed mil- 
lions of American moviegoers, new, brilliant 
reasons for returning them to our theaters 
in numbers like the wartime peaks. 

Back of our hope and dream for a bigger 
and better box office in motion pictures is 
the cold, clear fact that 60,000,000 persons 
in this country seldom, in fact rarely, go to 
the movies. 
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This is the new market we must fight for. 
It is obviously no push-over job. Most of 
these millions are 40 years of age and older, 
and are in the middle-income bracket. They 
are Gollar conscious, discriminating, and do 
not hold their leisure time cheaply. It will 
take good pictures to bring them to the 
theater as has been proved by box office re- 
sults from several recent hits based on seg- 
ments of real life. 


BRINGING STRAYED MILLIONS HOME 


All of us understand the problems involved 
in making good pictures. It does not lie 
within the capacity of our industry to pro- 
duce one masterpiece after another, and 
frankly, although we can hope for the mil- 
lenium, we do not expect it. We deeply 
appreciate the skill, the genius, and the 
many rare gifts that must blend in perfect 
combination to produce a top quality picture. 

Unfortunately the public is not so under- 
standing. 

It is our belief that the hour has come when 
we can With great reward, act as an industry 
in a planned, concentrated drive to recap- 
ture and hold these wayward millions. 

It is our opinion, the efforts of no single 
producer acting alone, has sufficient hitting 
power to create the deep, broad revival we 
all seek. But with £11 producers, distribu- 
tors, and exhibitors acting in planned unison, 
here we have an almost magical strength, 
here we have the means of staging a great 
exploitation, backed by top performance on 
a magnificent scale. 

Let us by advance planning arrange for a 
Nation-wide film festival period when more 
people can see more fine pictures than in any 
previous period in our entire colorful history. 

Let us resell on an imposing scale the 
beauty, the laughter, the wisdom, the pro- 
found and vast understanding we have of 
human emotions and aspirations as por- 
trayed on our screens. 


PLAN FOR INDUSTRY-WIDE FILM FESTIVAL 


To establish significant importance to an 
event in the minds of a hundred million 
people requires exploitation on a heroic 
scale. No single producer, no distributor, no 
exhibitor can accomplish this alone. 

But with producers, distributors, and ex- 
hibitors acting as a solid group with their 
sales plans concentrated and coordinated, 
great impact will be achieved. 

It is proposed that the month of October 
1949 be set up as a gala festival period dur- 
ing which time we people in the motion- 
picture industry, on the basis of merit and 
the backing of intense exploitation will win 
millions of new and reestablish millions of 
old friends for our product. 

To do this, all the men in the seats of power 
are asked to relax at least temporarily a 
number of time-worn methods * * * 
and give to this festival the stimulus of new 
broad horizon thinking. 

1. Each of the five major studios would re- 
lease two of their top productions through 
their own channels of distribution. Each of 
the smaller producers would release one 
high-grade picture. As a result up to 20 
good pictures would be made available for the 
film festival. 

2. Instead of the usual 250 or 300 prints 
of each feature being released during this 
period the number should be doubled. Make 
it possible for the maximum number of 
people to see top-quality pictures during the 
festival. To do this, distributors and ex- 
hibitors should relax the usual clearance so 
that every theater playing “A” pictures 
would be able to show a fair share of the 
festival pictures during October. 

3. Exhibitors will take liberal space in 
newspapers beginning in September, herald- 
ing the dawn of a new era in motion pictures 
and that the fall film festival is overwhelm- 
ing proof of our industry’s capacity to do 
great and human things. 
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4. A showman’s committee would be 
formed is each State and exchange area. It 
would make available the best exploitation 
techniques for civic, commercial, and so- 
cial acceptance. 

5. During the period of the festival itself, 
producers and distributors are asked to 
double their normal monthly advertising 
budgets, using half of the expended amount 
for local advertising campaigns, the cost of 
which will be shared by local exhibitors show- 
ing the pictures. 

6. Simultaneous premieres of festival fea- 
tures should be arranged in key cities 
throughout the country, with exhibitors pro- 
vided with suitable promotional material, 
and stars appearing in the pictures asked to 
make as many personal appearances as pos- 
sible to stimulate interest in the showings. 

We are confident that this spectacular pro- 
motion based on an era of fine pictures will 
supply the spark needed to set in motion the 
return of millions of persons to our theaters. 
It will :eestablish the theatergoing habits 
of the countless many who have turned to 
other forms of entertainment. It will fur- 
nish eloquent evidence that our industry 
when confronted with a job to do can plan 
together, work together, and succeed to- 
gether. 

Fortunately our industry is richly endowed 
with men of great ability. The motion-pic- 
ture field has within it the brains, the re- 
sourcefulness, the organizing qualities to 
take hold of this festival idea and convert 
it into a living, driving force. Here is our 
idea of a group of men who would make an 
ideal festival committee: 


PROPOSED COMMITTEE TO COORDINATE FALL FILM 
FESTIVAL 


Eric Johnston, Motion Picture Association 
of America. 

Ellis Arnall, Society of Independent Motion 
Picture Producers. 

Max Youngstein, Associated Motion Picture 
Advertisers, Inc. 

Abe Montague, vice president and sales 
manager, Columbia Pictures, Inc. 

William Rogers, general manager of sales 
distribution, Loew’s, Inc. 

Andrew W. Smith, Jr., vice president in 
charge domestic distribution, 20th Century- 
Fox. 

Ted R. Gamble, chairman of the board, 
Theatre Owners of America. 

Abram F. Myers, general counsel and chair- 
man of the board, Allied States Association 
of Motion Picture Exhibitors. 

Rotus Harvey, president, Pacific Coast Con- 
ference of Independent Theatre Owners. 

We have arrived at a point of moving for- 
ward or standing still. The chain reactions 
of confidence can offset the chain reactions 
of fear. 

The leadership of this industry has a sur- 
plus of courage and vision but it must be 
translated into concentrated and constructive 
action. 

The thinking and the doing that can create 
this festival of motion pictures can be sparked 
in a matter of hours—the pay-off will last 
for months. 

Playing your part in this challenging en- 
deavor has a triple compensation: 

1, You have helped to advance a great 
industry. 

2. You have participated in the financial 
rewards. 

3. You have developed a greater apprecia- 
tion by millions of Americans of one of their 
most sustaining forms of entertainment and 
enlightenment. 

Let the leadership of production, distribu- 
tion, and exhibition prove it can be done. 
Let’s take off our coats and go to work. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I move 


that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business, 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stennis in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

Philip M. Kaiser, of Virginia, to be As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of the minority leader, the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry], I request that we pass over 
the nominations contained on page 1 of 
the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, that will be done. 

The clerk will proceed to state the 
nominations appearing: on the subse- 
quent pages of the Executive Calendar. 


CONCILIATION COMMISSION FOR 
PALESTINE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Paul A. Porter, of Kentucky, to be rep- 
resentative of the United States of Amer- 
ica on the Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Richard H. Britt to be lieutenant, jun- 
ior grade, in the United States Coast 
Guard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
cbjection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert D. Fuller to be lieutenant, jun- 
ior grade, in the United States Coast 
Guard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


JUVENILE COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edith H. Cockrill, of the District of 
Columbia, to be judge of the Juvenile 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask that 
the nominations of postmasters be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc; and, without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith of all confirmations of nomi- 
nations made today. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in or- 
der that there may be no mistake or mis- 
understanding in regard to the order, I 
wish to state that I understand that the 
orde: was that the nominations on page 
1 of the Executive Calendar be passed 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair so understood; and without objec- 
tion, that was done. 


NOMINATION OF PHILIP M. KAISER TO BE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr, THOMAS! has 
reported, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, the nomination of 
the Honorable Philip M. Kaiser, of Vir- 
ginia, to be Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
May I say by way of explanation that 
the able Senator from Oregon, a mem- 
ber of that committee, is now on the 
floor. The committee considered the 
nomination this morning, and the nomi- 
nation is unanimously reported to the 
Senate. 

Inasmuch as we may not have a call 
of the Executive Calendar on Monday 
afternoon, and inasmuch as the office to 
which Mr. Kaiser has been nominated is 
a most important one, and he should 
proceed with the discharge of his new 
duties at the earliest possible time, I 
‘wonder whether there would be objec- 
tion to having the nomination considered 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
hoped that the distinguished Senator 
from Florida would not request consid- 
eration at this time, in view of the state- 
ment I made last week in regard to nomi- 
nations. I must insist that all nomi- 
nations take the regular order for the 
remainder of the session. I think that 
is the only way to proceed in regard to 
all nominations. I wish the Recorp to 
show that I have no objection at all to 
the confirmation of this nomination, and 
I should like to accommodate the Sena- 
tor from Florida. But after the state- 
ment which has been made—and I think 
the acting majority leader will agree with 
me—it is clear that the regular procedure 
on these nominations should be followed. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, as in 
legislative session, I move that the Sen- 
ate now stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 41 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, August 1, 
1949, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


_ NOMINATIONS 7 

Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 29 (legislative day of June 
2), 1949: 

Untrep STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named candidates for ap- 
pointment and promotion in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service: 

To be surgeon (equivalent to the Army 
rank of major), effective date of acceptance: 

Milton W. Gwinner 

To be scientist (equivalent to the Army 
rank of major), effective date of acceptance: 

Keith J. Perkins 
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Senior dental surgeons to be dental direc- 
tors (equivalent to the Army rank of 
colonel) : 

James F, Lewis 

Thomas L. Hagan 

James 8. Miller 


Senior scientists to be scientist directors 
(equivalent to the Army rank of colonel) ; 


Howard L. Andrews. 
Heinz Specht 
G. Robert Coatney 


In THE MARINE CoRPS 


The below-named officer for appointment 
to the permanent grade of first lieutenant 
for limited duty in the Marine Corps: 


Paul Adams 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 29 (legislative day of 
June 2), 1949: 


CONCILIATION COMMISSION FOR PALESTINE 


Paul A. Porter to be representative of the 
United States of America on the Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine which was estab- 
lished by resolution of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations December 11, 1948. 


UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


Richard H. Britt 
Robert D. Fuller 


JUVENILE COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Edith H. Cockrill to be judge of the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia. (New 
position.) 


POSTMASTER 
HAWAII 
Emil W. Balthazar, Makawao. 


IDAHO 
John J. Delo, Soda Springs: 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Clara E. Dion, Northbridge. 
Lawrence Soule, Norwell. 

Earle O. Phillips, Rochester. 
Walter Paul Lech, Thorndike. 
Altha M. Shay, Westminster. 
Ruby M. Durkee, West Peabody. 


MICHIGAN 


Frank G. Sibal, Jr., Albion. 
Manard W. Hunt, Clarksville. 
George M. Jacoby, Deford. 
George A. Stahl, Dowagiac. 
Calvin B. Talhelm, Evart. 

Percy T. Morden, Hazel Park. 
Beatrice Gissberg, Hulbert. 
Lionel R. Haight, Mount Pleasant. 
Guyles M. Dame, Northport. 
Horace P. Wheeler, Omena. 
Monroe G. Dunlap, Oxford. 

Hal O. Fry, Potterville. 

Edward J. Stimac, Trimountain. 


MINNESOTA 


Harold C. Berg, Atwater. 
Dennis J. Peterson, Audubon. 
Charlotte C. Keniston, Champlin. 
Alton L. Nelson, Chokio. 
Beatrice V. Martinson, Conger. 
Oscar G. Brustad, Crookston. 
David G. Polzin, Dover. 

Paul P. Wade, Frazee. 

Percy C. Miller, Granite Falls. 
Harland E. Estensen, Hancock. 
Max H. Casey, Jordan. 

Lester V. Borneman, Karistad. 
Harold S. Roiland, Kensington. 
Oswald J. Hoese; Mayer. 
Thomas E. McGowan, Millville. 
Charles J. Tomasek, Milroy. 
Ella V. Closner, Pine Island. 
Gene A. Landwehr, Sedan, 
Floyd J. Lepper, Verndale. 
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MISSOURI 


Donald V. Raney, Chula. 

Vivian R. Thornhill, Gray Summit. 
Robert G. Simpson, Herculaneum. 
Roy Southern, Newburg. 


MONTANA 
Howard F. Lemm, Twin Bridges. 
NEW JERSEY 
Anthony C. Collura, Jamesburg. 
NEW YORK 


David E. McCarthy, Alden. 

Walter S. Commerdinger, Jr., Nesconset. 
Florence M. Ripple, Poestenkill. 

Bessie C. Paddock, Westernville. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Richard S. Rhoades, Killdeer. 
Roy R. Just, New Salem. 
Doyle W. Gordon, Regent. 

OHIO 
Darrell L. West, Albany. 
Donald E. Weber, Apco. 
Lydia M. Crawford, Arcadia. 
Wiley K. Connor, Belle Center. 
Kathryn W, Moore, Bellefontaine. 
Lee A. Andrews, Birmingham. 
Robert E. Jacoby, Blanchester. 
Elmer C. Marburger, Bolivar. 
Jerald J. Leiber, Brookville. 
Helen M. Murphy, Centerville. 
Alta C. Singer, Jr., Chesapeake. 
Charles H. Steinhauser, Clarksburg. 
Helen Milner, Clarksville. 
Howard H. Kirkendall, Continental. 
Clinton R. Schafer, Darrowvllle. 
Francis Wayne Roof, Dellroy. 
Doris A. Kempf, East Sparta, 
Andrew T. Kalis, Fairpoint. 
Charles F. Roberts, Fayetteville. 
Harry L. Flesher, Frankfort. 
Evelyn R. Brunson, Grand River. 
Emmett W. Todd, Grove City. 
John O. Jackson, Harrison. 
Ernest P. Wise, Jefferson. 
Howard W. Brown, Kelleys Island. 
John W. Fulton, Jr., Kinsman. 
John S. Southard, Linworth. 
Charles C. Marcinko, Long Bottom. 
Curtis L. Ford, Mansfield. 
James M. Cligrow, Mechanicsburg. 
Harry E. Dickerson, Milan. 
James E. Brake, Milford Center. 
Helen M. Rodocker, Mount Eaton. 
Robert A Mitchell, New Madison. 
Joseph S. Bosko, New Milford. 
John H. McCarthy, North Lawrence. 
Donald W. Wilson, Ostrander, 
Frank Koenig, Otway. 
Helen M. Riley, Payne. 
Robert A. Clark, Phalanx Station. 
Morley F. North, Randolph. 
Lavada A. Myers, Rio Grande. 
Helen T. McCall, Rogers. 

A. Bedwell, Rossmoyne. 
Frank B. Shuffelton, St. Marys. 
Norman C. Juchum, Strongsville. 
Carl Palmer, Uniontown, 

Clarence L. Nickels, Wellsville. 
William E. Smith, Woodsfield. 
David C. Bradfute, Xenia. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


LeRoy A. Starr, Adamsdale. 
John H. Neese, Adamsville. 
Robert N. Lankard, Alexandria. 
Walter W. Petrick, Bridgeville. 
Harland H. Hardesty, Bruceton. 
Roy P. Rentschler, Centerport. 
Peter I. Keenan, Cheltenham, 
Kenneth C. Hart, Cochranton. 
Richard M. Blomquist, Cogan Station, 
Bessie S. Robinson, Concordville. 
John N. Chernick, Cornwall. 
Donald C. Fitzsimmons, Corsica. 
George E. Meyers, Cowansville. 
William T. Peters, Davisville. 
Robert B. Jewart, Dayton. 

Anna L. Leonard, Delmont. 
Norman L. Pennington, Dilliner. 
Roy K. Hartman, Dillsburg. 


1949 


Anthony E. Ott, Duncansville. 
Karl H. Sitler, East Prospect. 
Anthony P. Mazanek, East Vandergrift. 
Catherine E. Henderson, Eddington, 
Sheridan L. Hower, Elysburg. 
Hall Krone, Etters. 
Francis E. Hellerick, Fountainville. 
Arthur H. Christy, Hollidaysburg. 
Cort Paul Specht, Jacobs Creek. 
Mary C. DeCurtis, Jamison. 
Roy M. Hoffman, Jeannette. 
Edna M. Albright, Kempton. 
George M. Lehr, Kintnersville. 
William H. Stewart, Merion Station. 
Ruth M. Tritch, Middletown. 
Helen E. Wheeler, Millerton. 
J. Elizabeth Chapman, Montgomeryville. 
John E. O'Brien, Montrose. 
Donald B. Taylor, Morwood. 
Louis Joseph DePaul, Mount Pocono. 
Harry S. Welsh, Murrysville. 
Michael A. Rechichar, Nemacolin. 
Robert S. Burns, Newtown. 
Steward R. Stauffer, Palm. 
Edward C. Maholtz, Penfield, 
Clarence E. Nichelson, Perryopolis. 
George W. Lauck, Pine Grove Mills. 

`- Wilmer Swartz, Pipersville. 
Francis T. Tracey, Pittston. 
Arthur H. Miller, Point Marion. 
Charles Ferry, Jr., Port Trevorton, 
John F. Royce, Prospect Park, 
Frances R. Hoover, Railroad. 
Elizabeth Morris, Republic. 
Clyde L. Dewald, Schuylkill Haven. 
Bertha M. Davis, Solebury. 
Florence M. Bittinger, Springs. 
Ida M. Christie, Starford. 
Fred H. Rhodes, Stroudsburg. 
Rose A. Ganly, Tower City. 
Ethel P. Eastburn, Unionville. 
Anna Nock Kristofect, United. 
Playford W. Reed, West Leisenring. 
Earl C. Sterner, West Newton. 
Lewis E. Hatch, Whitemarsh. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Clifford C. Stewart, Abbeville. 

George S. Orpin, Drayton. 

Edwin W. Nunnery, Great Falls. 

Bennie Harmon Maybin, Hickory Grove. 
Eleanor S. Nunamaker, Irmo. 

Ray C. Page, Sellers. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Wilbert R. Armstrong, Christiansted. 
WASHINGTON 
Daniel F, Coulter, South Bend. 
WISCONSIN 


Arthur N. Yousten, Almena. 
Stephen A. Odenbrett, Benet Lake. 
Elmer A. Koerner, Birnamwood. 
Harland S. Emerson, Blue Mounds. 
Calvern K. Smith, Boyceville. 
Joseph J. Ecker, Brillion. 

Roger L. Miller, Brussels. 

David A. Dugal, Cadott. 

Willard F. Ehrhardt, Caledonia, 
Francis H. Kartman, Cassville. 
Jerome A. Moore, Catawba. 
Eugene C. Loos, Elkhart Lake. 
Elliott M. Hodgins, Fish Creek. 
Eugene P. Naze, Forestville. 
Albert S. Mravik, Gilman. 
Kathryn E. Leib, Greenvalley. 
John M. Ross, Hammond, 

Stanley F. Hamilton, Hancock. 
Robert M. Riley, Hartford. 
George A. Schickert, Hubertus. 
Eugene A. Taylor, Iola. 

Leonard B. Kitowski, Junction City. 
Vincent J. Adomaitis, Kennan. 
Norbert G. Vanevenhoven, Kimberly. 
Joseph A. Wirka, Madison. 
Edward W. Rantala, Maple, 
Winfield Fred Coffey, Marinette. 
Floyd H. Brandenburg, Marion. 
Rodney O. Helbling, Merrillan. 
Martin C. Weber, Jr., Merton. 
Harry A. Nohr, Mineral Point. 
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Harry A. Walters, Monticello. 
William H. Ruppert, Mukwonago, 
Valeria Lauerman, Muscoda. 
Albert F. Czarnecki, Muskego. 
Lester B. Schneider, New Holstein, 
Clarence W. Sauld, Niagara. 
Mary A. Reichl, Newburg. 

Joseph T. Daley, North Lake. 
Joseph W. Wilson, Osceola. 
Hildred S. Cory, Palmyra. 
Edward E. Donoyan, Phillips. 
Henry Jacobson, Jr., Pigeon Falls, 
Harry P. Walker, Jr., Plainfield, 
George J. Sterling, Plover. 
August G. Buehler, Port Edwards, 
William J, Gallagher, Reedsburg. 
Lester M. Byrns, Rhinelander, 
Irving S. Lund, Rock Falls. 
Dennis J. Wanserski, Rosholt. 
Harold A. Stromberg, Sarona. 
Earl R. Means, Schofield. 

Jerome R. Morris, Seneca. 
Roman N. Bowser, Sheboygan Falls. 
William L. Hanley, Stanley. 
Gerald Bergerson, Strum, 

Ruth R. Walker, Sturtevant. 
Norbert G. Lamoureux, Tony. 
Roy M. Hopkins, Troy Center. 
Raymond R. Behling, Vesper. 
Robert W. Lueck, Jr., Watertown. 
John C. O'Connell, Waupun. 
Chester J. Bush, Weyerhauser. 
Robert J. Kiernan, Whitewater, 
Elona M. Sarbacker, Wilmot. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Audusr 1, 1949 


(Legislative day of Thursday, June 2, 
1949) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Albert J. McCartney, LL. D., di- 
rector of the Chicago Sunday Evening 
Club, Chicago, Ill., offered the following 
prayer: 


Once more, O God, in whose hands is 
the governance of the people, we stand 
in reverence at the opening of another 
day. Amid the rush and tumult of these 
concluding sessions help us to think 
clearly, to speak sincerely, and to act with 
dispatch. Guard us against careless or 
needless legislation and make us ever 
sensitive to the demands of justice and 
common sense. So may we merit Thy 
divine approval and the tribute of a 
grateful people: “Well done, good and 
faithful servants of the Republic.” So 
may Thy kingdom come and Thy will be 
done on the earth as it is done in heaven. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Lucas, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
July 29, 1949, was dispensed with. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 

APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts: 

On July 29, 1949: 

S. 276. An act to authorize a project for 

the rehabilitation of certain works of the 
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Fort Sumner irrigation district in New Mex- 
ico, and for other purposes. 
On August 1, 1949: 

S. 584. An act for the relief of. Rudolf A. 
V. Raff; and 

S. 1330. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain allotted inherited land on the Win- 
nebago Reservation, Nebr. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 
The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hill Millikin 
Anderson Hoey Morse 
Baldwin Holland Mundt 
Brewster Humphrey Murray 
Bricker Hunt Myers 
Butler Ives Neely 
Byrd Jenner O'Conor 
Cain Johnson, Colo. O’Mahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Pepper 


Chapman Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Chavez Kefauver Russell 
Connally Kem Saltonstall 
Cordon Kerr Schoeppel 
Donnell Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Downey Knowland Sparkman 
Dulles Langer Stennis 
Ecton Lodge Taft 
Ellender Long Taylor 
Ferguson Lucas Thomas, Okla 
Flanders Magnuson Thomas, Utah 
Frear Malone Thye 
Fulbright Martin Tydings 
George Maybank Vandenberg 
Gillette McCarran Watkins 
Graham McCarthy Wherry 
Green McClellan Wiley 
Gurney McGrath Williams 
Hayden McKellar Withers 
Hendrickson McMahon Young 
Hickenlooper Miller 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douatas], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], and the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. MeœFanLax p] are absent on public 
business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Situ] is absent because of illness. 

The senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Brinces] and the junior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] 
are absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


REPORT ON MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO 
GREECE AND TURKEY—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 284) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: $ 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Transmitted herewith is the seventh 
quarterly report on United States mil- 
itary assistance to Greece and Turkey. 
This report covers the period from Jan- 
uary 1 to March 31, 1949. Military as- 
sistance to Greece and Turkey was in- 
augurated under the authority of Pub- 
lic Law 75, Eightieth Congress, and was 
continued under the authority of title 
III of Public Law 472, Eightietl. Congress, 
known as the Greek-Turkish Assistance 
Act of 1948. Responsibility for United 
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States assistance in the economic re- 
habilitation of Greece begun under Pub- 
lic Law 75 was transferred to the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration on 
July 1, 1948, pursuant to Public Law 472, 
title I. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE Wuite House, August 1, 1949. 


REPORT OF UNITED STATES ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION (S. DOC. NO. 101) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Chairman and 
members of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the semiannual report of 
the Commission, which was referred to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
and ordered to be printed as a Senate 
document, with illustrations. 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATIONS—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE FILED DURING 
RECESS 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate 
of July 29, 1949, 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, to which was recom- 
mitted the bill (H. R. 4830) making ap- 
propriations for foreign aid for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, and for other 
purposes, reported it on July 30, 1949, 
with amendments, and submitted a re- 
port (No. 812) thereon. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Members of the 
Senate be permitted to submit petitions 
and memorials, introduce bills and reso- 
_ lutions, and incorporate matters in the 
Appendix of the Recor without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following communication 
and letters, which were referred as 
indicated: 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, LEGISLATIVE BRANCH, 
SENATE (S. Doc. No. 102) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation, amounting 
to $5,000, for the legislative branch, Senate, 
fiscal year 1950 (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report of the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, for the calendar year ended December 
$1, 1948 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Finance. 


REPORT ON WAR CONTRACT TERMINATIONS AND 
SETTLEMENTS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
twentieth and final quarterly report on War 
Contract Terminations and Settlements, for 
the period April 1 through June 30, 1949 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
REPORT ON SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS FOR DAM- 
AGES CAUSED BY NAVAL VESSELS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
payment of claims for damage occasioned by 
naval vessels, for the fiscal year ended June 
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30, 1949 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments. 


REPORT ON SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS FOR DAM- 
AGES CAUSED TO NAVAL VESSELS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
payment of claims for damage occasioned to 
naval vessels, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1949 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments. 


SETTLEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF ALASKA 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to aid the settlement and development of 
Alaska (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


Laws ENACTED BY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY AND 
MUNICIPAL CoUNCIL or Sr. CROIX, V. I. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of laws 
enacted by the Legislative Assembly and the 
Municipal Council of St. Croix, V. I. (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Attorney General, with- 
drawing the name of Gulezar Tarpinian, nee 
Derderian, from a report relating to aliens 
whose deportation he suspended more than 
6 months ago, transmitted by him to the 
Senate on May 1, 1949; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 1382. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Vermejo reclamation project, 
New Mexico; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
813). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 2080. A bill to authorize the regulation 
of whaling and to give effect to the Inter- 
national Convention for the Regulation of 
Whaling signed at Washington under date of 
December 2, 1946, by the United States of 
American and certain other governments, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 814). 

By Mr. MCCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. 48. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, section 456, so as to increase to 
$15 per day the limit on subsistence expenses 
allowed to justices and judges traveling while 
attending court or transacting official busi- 
ness at places other than their official sta- 
tions, and to authorize reimbursement for 
such travel by privately owned automobiles 
at the rate of 7 cents per mile; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 817); 

S. 51. A bill to amend title 28, United States 
Code, section 962, so as to authorize reim- 
bursement for official travel by privately 
owned automobiles by officers and employees 
of the courts of the United States and of the 
administrative office of the United States 
courts, at a rate not exceeding 7 cents per 
mile; without amendment (Rept. No. 816); 

S. 874. A bill for the relief of Elza Fried- 
rych; with an amendment (Rept. No. 818); 

8.938. A bill to amend an act entitled “An 
act to establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States,” ap- 
proved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; with an 
amendment (Rept. No, 819); 
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S. 2125. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Oregon to hear, determine, and ren- 
der judgment upon the claims of J. N. Jones 
and others; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
820); 

H. R. 637. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Har- 
riett Patterson Rogers; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 821); 

H. R. 1279. A bill for the relief of George 
Hampton; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
824); 

H. R. 1679. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Skio 
Takayama Hull; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 822); and 

H.R. 2602. A bill for the relief of John B. 
Boyle; without amendment (Rept. No. 823). 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

H. R. 2432. A bill restoring to tribal owner- 
ship certain lands upon the Colville Indian 
Reservation, Wash., and for other purposes; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 826). 

By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 1385. A bill providing that excess-land 
provisions of the Federal reclamation law 
shall not apply to certain lands that will 
receive a supplemental water supply from the 
San Luis Valley project, Colorado; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 825). 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
an original concurrent resolution, and I 
submit a report (No. 815) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the concurrent 
resolution will be placed on the calen- 
dar. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
58) favoring the suspension of deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, was ordered to be 
placed on the calendar, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress favors the suspension of deportation 
in the case of each alien hereinafter named, 
in which case the Attorney General has 


suspended deportation for more than 6 
months. s 
Alcantar, Raymundo. 
Almida, Leandro or Leandro 
ez Almida or Leandro Armeida. 

„ Alvarez, Maria Arias or Maria 


Rodri 


Arias. 


E Anastasiadou, Theodora or 
Theodora Anastasiandes. 


Arias-Preciado, Cipriano. 
Atilano, Juana or Juana Atilano 


de la Rosa. 
Bacica, Sime Fran or Sam Frank 
Bacica. 
x Barreira, Joao Domingues. 
Bartley, Anthony Charles. 
$. Beinner, Leah or Leah or Lillian 
Ste n or Leie Staigrud. 

Bouza y Franco, Luciano or 
Luciano Bouza Franco or Luciano Boyza 
Franco or Luciano Bouza or Bonza. 
Cackowski, Joseph John. 
Callaghan, June (nee Tipping). 

Carlson, Charles Eglert or 


Cervantes, Feliciano Zavala or 
Antonio Zavala Cervantes or Feliciano Cer- 
vantes- Zavala or Antonio Cervantes. 

‘4, Chaghlassian, Hagop. 
Chesimard, Paule Bertrand (nee 


Choi. Juam or Choi Jum or 


Cioch, John or Jan. 


‘4, Clarke, Alton Hiott Alva. 

‘4, Coukos, Maria (nee Varberidou), 
. Cox, Thomas or Tom Cox. 

€, Critikos, Anthony Alexander. 
4, Czaplicki, Dominika (nee Lo- 


, Dagnino, Giuseppe. 

DaSilva, Manuel Henriques, 

g$. Davidian, Azneve or Azneve 
Yeghazarian or Egazarian or Azneve Kuder- 
ia 


De Gonzalez, Rafaela Lozoya. 

De La Rosa, Eleno or Eleno 

De La Rosa-Cervantes or Elano De La Rosa. 
De Meo, Raffaele Joseph or 

Ral h (or r Joe) de Meo. 

, Donohue, Alicia Margarita (nee 

Barrales). 

Dornhelm, Kurt or Kenneth 

Emcken, Carl Christian. 

Evanoff, George Demo. 

Evans, Leslie Anthony or Les- 


He Anthony Legg. 
E Fagundes, Helio Avelar or Helio 


Da Silva. 

Falkner, Mabel (nee Cowan). 
Firth-Hand, John Frederick. 
Floris, Theodore (alias Gust 


. Freeman, Terence (alias Ter- 
ence Maduro). 


| Georgiades, Kalliroe George 
(nee Kalliroe Kakoutis). 
* Goes, Jacinto or Jacinto De 


e Goes. 
Halkias, Michael Thomas. 
Hanson, James Alfred or James 
Hanson or James Hanson, 
Heckman, Anders August. 
Hernandez, Junior, Alfred Wil- 
liam or Alfredo Guillermo Del Corazon De 
Jesus or Hernandez Y Sariol or Alfred Her- 
nandez, Junior. 
Hernandez-Navarro, Jose. 
Janczewski, Marian or Marian 
Jackowski or Jancio Grom. 

22 Jenkins, Edward or Isidore Du- 
brofsk: 


Jensen, Pascuala Aguinaldo. 
Junghans, Carl Friedrich Wal- 


. Kaufman, Ray nee Radowitz 

or Ray Radowitz Kaufman. 

Ey Konstantinos, 
r Gust Psarelis. 


Koukoltsios, Constantine. 
Lahm, Ludwig or Ludvig Lahm 


Constantinos 


Lapadat, Julian. 
Lau, Chik or Chick or Lau Kan, 
Lau, Chok, also known as Harry 


as 55 Wong Yung Lai or Lai Yong (Yung) 
Wong or Wong Lae Yung or Daisy Wong. 
Lau, Wai Chuen Lillian, 

Lind, 2 Frode or Frode Lind 


Lorenz, Agnes (nee De Freitas). 
Luciano, Carlo. 
Magallanes-Perez, Julio. 
Mancuso, Francesco. 
Manning, Raymond Fred or 
Raymond Frederick Leaford Manning or Ray- 
mond or Ray. Frederick Manning. 

1 Marrale, Antonino or Antonio 


Masongsong, Buenaventura 
Masongsong, Luisa Lopez or 
Maria Luisa Lopez Masongsong, or Maris 
Luisa Moreno. 

Mercier, Louis Lucien. 

Mielke, Willy Paul or William 


Paul Mielke. 
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Mitchell, Pamela Lillian, 
Mitchell, Peter John. 

Molaro, Luigi. 

Moldenhauer, Christian Henry 
(alias Christ Moldenhauer). 
Monarez-Granados, Alfredo or 


Alfred Monje. 
McCornack, Vera Noelle. 
Nicholoff, Petra (nee Stoyan- 


Olsen, Erling Stoltenberg. 
Palmer, Chrysanthe or Chrys- 
anthe Coulouvari (nee Menti). 
Papamanolakis, Aristides or 
Aristides Demitrios Papamanolakis. 

— | Paul, Evdoxia or Evdoxia Sita- 
polous, Evdoxia Sotopoulou. 

XXXX , Prado-Ruiz, Ramon or Ramon 
Prado or Raymond Prado. 

— Racanelli, Michelangelo (Mich- 
ael Angelo) or Michael Angelo Ragnelle. 

* Rivera-Marquez, Andres or 
Andres Marquez-Rivera. 

* Rivera-Ortiz, Jose Jesus Pedro 
or woare Rivera-Ortiz. 
Robiolle, Jean (John) Georges. 
Rosellini, Guido (alias James 


Saragiotis, Despina (nee Des- 


Schraps, Paul Kurt. 

Shang. Ting Lin. 

Shang, Lily Wen Shun Tang 
Shun Tang or T’ang or Talitha). 
Shee, Tom or Tom Tiu Gook. 
Shimizu, Teisuki Taro or Taro 
Smeesu or Frank Shimizer or William Smee- 
su or William Sato or William T. Smeesu. 
Slater, Gerald Frederick. 
Snook, Eugene Mayton. 
Sobek, Tomas Juraj or Thomas 
George Sobek. 

Soong, Ts An or Tsau A. Soong. 
„Soong, Ji Ing or Ji Ing Woo 
Soong (nee Woojih Iung). 

Soto, Apolonio. 

Soto, Dolores. 

, Soto-Arvizu, Jorge or Juan Car- 


Gano Patino- Soto. 
, Sucic, Ferdinand. 
Sutcliffe, Daisy Elizabeth (nee 


, Ting, Johannes, or John Ting. 

, Torrisi, Pietra Giovanna. 

, Tsao, Makepeace Uho. 
Tsembeli, Nicholas John. 
Ungar, Theodore. 

Urrutia, Elmer, or Elmer Ur- 
rutia Y Herrera or Elmer Urrutia Herrera. 
„Valdes, Maria Luisa (nee Guti- 
errez or Luisa M. Valdes or Valdis nee Maria 
Luisa Gutierrez or Maria Luisa Valdes or 
Guiterrez or Gutierrez or Luisa Maria Valdes 
or Maria L. Valdes or Maria L. Vda De Valdes 
or Maria Luisa Gutierrez Vda De Valdes or 
Ma Luisa Gutierrez Valdis, and others). 
Valladaves, Roberto Ignacio. 
Vallianos, Georgios or George 


Vallianos. 


Vasquez, Adolfo Duarte or Adol- 
f asquez. , 
Vasu, George Elay. 
, Vega, Eusebio. 
Vega, Ramon. 
, Velasquez-Rapia, Jesus. 
, Vrahnas, George Andrew (alias 
Harry Panos). 
Vrakas, Galliroe Constentine or 
Kalliroy Vrakas or Mangas (nee Zahariadou). 
xx Watters, Luz Costales or Luz 
Abraham or Luz Costales. 


Weidmann, Emilia Santos or 
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— Young, Kenneth Chung Kuen or 
Yeung Pak Chi or Kai Chong Yeung, 

Ziebell, Detlev Guenter. 
Ziemak, Marian Cybulski, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, from the 
Committee on Agriclture and Forestry: 

Knox T. Hutchinson, of Tennessee, to be 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

By Mr. MCCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

John S. Denise, Sr., of Washington, to 
be United States marshal for the western 
district of Washington, term expires July 2, 
1949; and 

Jones Floyd, of Arkansas, to be United 
States marshal for the western district of 
Arkansas. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 2353. A bill relating to the tribal and 
individual affairs of the Osage Indians in 
Oklahoma; and 

S. 2354. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act relating to restrictions applicable 
to Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes of 
Oklahoma, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 4, 1947 (61 Stat. 731); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 2355. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of an additional service academy, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina intro- 
duced Senate bill 2356, to amseend paragraph 
1, section 5, of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN;: 

S. 2357. A bill to amend the act of May 26, 
1936, authorizing the withholding of com- 
pensation due Government personnel; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. BUTLER (for himself and Mr. 
WHERRY) : 

S. 2358. A bill to change the name of Medi- 
cine Creek Reservoir in Frontier County of 
the State of Nebraska to Harry Strunk Lake; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2359. A bill for the relief of Giacomo 
Verni, Vincenzo Pleicei, Dominico Novielli, 
Lugi Rizzi, and Bartolomeo Verni; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 2360. A bill to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act so as to authorize appropriations for 
projects in the Virgin Islands; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S. 2361. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of McCornack General Hospital, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., by the Veterans’ Administration, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 
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By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 2362. A bill to provide for flight expe- 
rience for certain students in the senior high 
schools of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, I introduce for appropri- 
ate reference a bill to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. In effect the 
bill stops a loophole in the Civil Service 
Retirement Act existing at the present 
time. I imagine Senators read in the 
newspapers a few days ago an item to 
the effect that certain persons might 
enter the employment of the legislative 
branch of the Government for a few 
months and then subsequently draw 
enormous amounts of money upon retire- 
ment. 

The bill (S. 2356) to amend paragraph 
1, section 5, of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING PROCE- 
DURES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McCARTHY submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 2054) to authorize the 
President to determine the form of the 
national budget and of departmental 
estimates, to modernize and simplify 
Government accounting and auditing 
methods and procedures, and for other 
purposes, which were referred to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, and ordered to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE—AMENDMENT 


Mr. JENNER submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 3905) to amend section 3121 
of the Internal Revenue Code, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT ON INTERNAL REVENUE 

CODE—AMENDMENTS RELATING TO RE- 

PEAL OF WAR EXCISE TAXES 


Mr, GURNEY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit amendments intended to be pro- 
Posed by me to the committee amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 3905) to amend 
section 3121 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, which I request be printed and lie 
on the table, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement on the amendments 
I have prepared and the amendments 
be printed in the body of the Recorp, 

I request that the members of the 
Finance Committee particularly take a 
look at the amendments. I hope that 
their experience in considering revenue 
bills in the last few months will give them 
some understanding of the point I make 
in my statement respecting the amend- 
ments, which deal with wartime excise 
taxes. I hope I may receive favorable 
consideration from that committee on 
the amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table, and, without objection, the 
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statement and amendments will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
GURNEY is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR GURNEY 


I am sure our Finance Committee has had 
under consideration the general subject mat- 
ter of my amendments. 

At this time I would like to make just 
a very brief statement as to the general 
objective of the amendments and to give the 
reasons which have prompted me to submit 
them. 

In brief, the amendments would repeal 
all the wartime excise taxes which were ap- 
proved in the revenue bill of 1943. In my 
opinion, the repeal of these taxes at this 
time is not only desirable, it is vital to the 
economic health of our country. I am sure 
that all Senators will recall the circum- 
stances surrounding the origin of these taxes. 
Back in 1943, at the height of the war, it 
was necessary for Congress to establish a tax 
policy which would produce as much rev- 
enue as possible for the successful financing 
of the war, and it was also necessary to dis- 
courage consumer buying as a means of con- 
serving needed materials and curbing infia- 
tion. Excise taxes fit beautifully into those 
requirements and to a large extent served 
the purpose for which they were intended. 

At the time the revenue bill of 1943 was 
passed, however, the American people were 
told that these excise taxes were a temporary 
expedient made necessary by the demands of 
an all-out, two-front war. And the American 
people accepted this additional tax burden 
uncomplainingly. Now, however, we are al- 
most 4 years past VJ- and VE-days, and the 
wartime excises are still with us. I think 
it is high time that Congress redeem the 
pledge that was made to the American people 
in respect to the temporary nature of these 
taxes. 

Furthermore, as we all know, business is 
in the doldrums, production is falling, and 
unemployment is mounting. As I have 
pointed out, during the war excise taxes 
proved to be a very effective device for slow- 
ing down consumer buying. The proven 
efficiency of these taxes to slow down con- 
sumer buying is precisely the reason they 
should be discarded now, Removal of war- 
time excise taxes could easily be just the 
stimulus that is needed to reverse the pres- 
ent recessionary trend in business. 

The lifting of wartime excises would, of 
course, first give an impetus to business in 
the affected industries. I am sure, however, 
that very soon the increased business being 
done in a few industries would chain-react 
throughout the American business com- 
munity, increasing production, stabilizing 
employment, and restoring confidence. 

I know it is argued that wartime excise 
taxes produce a substantial sum of each 
money which is needed to help reduce the 
Government deficit. We shouldn’t lose sight 
of the fact, however, that increased business 
activity has the twin effects of increasing 
corporate income taxes and reducing the 
cost of our unemployment insurance pro- 
gram. I think it is very doubtful that the 
repeal of wartime excise taxes would haye 
any appreciable effect on total Government 
revenues, : 

I realize that other suggestions for deal- 
ing with excise taxes have been put forth 
during this session of Congress. I believe 
that all of them, however, deal with the 
problem on a piecemeal! basis. 

Personally, I feel that all wartime excise 
taxes are unfair and discriminatory and that 
they slow down activity in any industry un- 
fortunate enough to be shackled with them. 

Therefore, I believe that the only logical, 
consistent, and equitable course we can fol- 
low is to remove all wartime excise taxes 
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through an outright repeal of the general 
Revenue Act of 1943. 

That is what my amendments are designed 
to do. If, in the development of our legis- 
lative agenda, it becomes apparent that some 
other appropriate bill is called up for debate 
ahead of H. R. 3905, I will ask that my 
amendments be added to such a bill. 


The amendments submitted by Mr. 
GURNEY are as follows: 


On page 2, beginning with Hne 17, strike 
out all down to and including line 12 on page 
4, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“Sec.3. Repeal of war excise taxes and war 
excise tax rates imposed by the 
Revenue Act of 1943. 

„(a) Section 1650 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code (war tax rates of certain miscel- 
laneous taxes), as amended, is hereby 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
words ‘Revenue Act of 1943’ the following: 
„ and ending on the first day of the first 
month which begins more than 20 days after 
the date of the enactment of the Excise Tax 
Reduction Act of 1949,’, 

“(b) Sections 1651 (retailers’ excise tax on 

luggage, etc.), 1652 (leases, conditional sales, 
existing contracts, etc.), and 1653 (articles 
classifiable under more than one section) 
of the Internal Revenue Code are hereby 
repealed. 
“(c) Section 302 (b) (2) of the Revenue 
Act of 1943 (period applicable to increase 
of tax with respect to billiard and pool tables 
and bowling alleys), as amended, is hereby 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘, and continuing through 
June 30, 1950.’ 

„d) Section 309 (b) of the Revenue Act 
of 1943 as amended, is hereby amended by 
inserting immediately after the words ‘Re- 
venue Act of 1943, the following: ‘, and end- 
ing on the first day of the first month which 
begins more than 20 days after the date of 
enactment of the Excise Tax Reduction Act 
of 1949,’. 

“(e) The term ‘rate reduction date’ as 
used in chapter 9A of the Internal Revenue 
Code (relating to war taxes and war tax 
rates) means the first day or the first month 
which begins more than 20 days after the 
date of enactment of this act. 

(t) The provisions of subsection (b) 
shall be effective on and after the first day 
of the first month which begins more than 
20 days after the date of enactment of this 
act. 


“Sec. 4. Short title. 


“This act may be cited as the ‘Excise Tax 
Reduction Act of 1949’.” 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McKELLAR. In accordance with 
rule XL of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, I hereby give notice in writing 
that it is my intention to move to sus- 
pend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 
4830) making appropriations for foreign 
aid for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1950, and for other purposes, the follow- 
ing amendment, namely: 

Page 11, line 4, after the word “concerned”, 
insert the following:: Provided further, 
That when the Department of the Army, 
under the authority of the act of March 3, 
1911, as amended (10 U. S. C. 1253), fur- 
nishes subsistence supplies to personnel of 
civilian agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment serving in Germany, payment 
therefor by such personnel shall be made 
without regard to the 10 percent additional 
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charge required by said act, but payment for 
subsistence supplies by such personnel shall 
be at the same rate as is paid by civilian 
personnel of the Department of the Army 
serving in Germany.” 


Mr. McKELLAR also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 4830, making appro- 
priations for foreign aid for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. McKELLAR. In accordance with 
rule XL of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, I hereby give notice in writing 
that it is my intention to move to sus- 
pend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 
4830) making appropriations for foreign 
aid for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1950, and for other purposes, the follow- 
ing amendment, namely: 

Page 11, line 4, after the word “concerned”, 
insert the following: “: Provided, That when 
members of the armed forces are employed 
primarily for the purpose of this appropria- 
tion, the mileage and other travel allowances 
to which they may be entitled shall be paid 
therefrom.” 


Mr: McKELLAR also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 4830, making appro- 
priations for foreign aid for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. McKELLAR. In accordance with 
rule XL of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, I hereby give notice in writing 
that it is my intention to move to suspend 
paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the purpose 
of proposing to the bill (H. R. 4830) 
making appropriations for foreign aid 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, 
and for other purposes, the following 
amendment, namely: 

Page 5, line 3, after the date 1950“, insert 
the following: “: Provided further, That the 
list of limited and prohibitive industries 
scheduled for destruction in, or removal 
from, Germany shall be reviewed and the 
Administrator of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration shall seek to obtain the re- 
tention in Germany of such plants on this 
list as would best serve European recovery if 
left in Germany.” 


Mr. McKELLAR also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 4830, making appro- 
priations for foreign aid for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. BRIDGES. In accordance with 
rule XL of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, I hereby give notice in writing 
that it is my intention to move to sus- 
pend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 
4830) making appropriations for foreign 
aid for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
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1950, and for other purposes, the fol- 
lowing amendment, namely: 

Page 5, after line 12, insert the following: 

“The Administrator shall utilize such 
amounts of the local currency allocated pur- 
suant to section 115 (h) of Public Law 472, 
Eightieth Congress, as amended, as may be 
necessary, to give full and continuous pub- 
licity through the press, radio, and all other 
available media, so as to inform the peoples 
of the participating countries regarding the 
assistance, including its purpose, source, and 
character, furnished by the American tax- 
payer: Provided, That quarterly reports for 
the fiscal year 1950 shall be made to the 
Congress by the Administrator of the pro- 
gram undertaken pursuant to this section.” 


Mr. BRIDGES also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 4830, making appro- 
priations for foreign aid for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, and fór other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


COLUMBIA VALLEY ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. CORDON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp two statements 
discussing the proposed Columbia Valley 
Administration, one by Robert Ormond Case, 
entitled Democracy on the Retreat,“ and 
the other by Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, C. Girard Davidson, entitled “Manag- 
ing the Federal Investment in the North- 
west,” made before the Oregon Bankers Asso- 
ciation convention, Portland, Oreg., June 7, 
1949, which appear in the Appendix.] 


FEDERAL POWER POLICY FOR PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST—STATEMENT BY H. G. 
WEST 


[Mr. CAIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement in 
behalf of the need for a Federal power policy 
for the Pacific Northwest, by H. G. West, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Inland Empire 
Waterways Association, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


SALE TO PERMANENTE METALS CORP. OF 
CERTAIN ALUMINUM PLANTS, ETC.— 
LETTER FROM ADMIRAL PAUL A. 
MATHER 


Mr. CAIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
Admiral Paul A. Mather, of the War Assets 
Administration with regard to the sale to the 
Permanente Metals Corp. of certain alumi- 
num plants and facilities, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA—STATE- 
MENT BY SENATOR PEPPER 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement pre- 
pared by him regarding the Future Farmers 
of America, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE—EDITORIAL FROM 
MINNEAPOLIS STAR 


[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “ ‘Socialized’ Medicine?” from the 
Minneapolis Star of July 6, 1949, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


THE OHIO FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a fact sheet 
regarding the Licking County Farm Bureau, 
of Licking County, Ohio, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 
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RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS AND 
THE WORLD TRADE PROBLEM—AD- 
DRESS BY NORMAN BURNS 


[Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject “Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
and the World Trade Problem,” delivered by 
Norman Burns, before the State Planning 
and Development Agencies, Washington, D. 
C., July 27, 1949, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE COR- 
PORATION—COMMENTS ON HOOVER 
COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a statement prepared by me, 
containing comments of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation on the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission 
affecting the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN L. M’CLELLAN, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 
TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
in a 17-page commentary to Senator JoHN 
L. MCCLELLAN, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, expressed vigorous dissent to 
every specific recommendation of the Hoover 
Commission which applied to the Corpora- 
tion. Referring to recommendations (Nos. 
8 and 18, Federal Business Enterprises Report) 
which suggest that Congress review the 
power to make direct loans and restrict such 
power in nonemergency periods, the RFC 
states that it is “regrettable that the Com- 
mission has departed the field of organi- 
zation and has entered the controversial 
field of political economy with its own par- 
ticular philosophy of the kind and type of 
service the Federal Government should pro- 
vide.” Such an excursion, the RFC main- 
tains, “detracts from the objectivity and im- 
partiality of the report,” as it is “no propo- 
sition addressed to the organization of the 
executive branch,” and contends that— 

“It deals directly with considerations of 
the highest public policy and political phi- 
losophy concerning the place, function, and 
extent of participation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the affairs of the national econ- 
omy. Thus, although the Commission is 
somewhat concerned that the power to make 
direct loans ‘opens up opportunities for 
waste, favoritism, and corruption’ without 
seriously suggesting that there has been any, 
the principal burden of its recommendation 
is that ‘direct lending should be absolutely 
avoided except for emergencies’ and should 
be replaced by a program of guaranteeing 
loans made by private or other established 
agencies. Accordingly, with respect to RFC, 
‘the Commission believes it is preferable 
that the Corporation be reorganized to guar- 
antee loans made by private banks.’” 

Asserting that Congress only recently de- 
cided this issue, after extended investigations 
and hearings, and that the Commission wus 
well aware of such decision, the RFC asserts 
that it is “permissible to conclude that the 
Commission has a somewhat predisposed 
view of this matter, and that its recommen- 
dations amount to an unsupported sugges- 
tion that the Congress now substitute the 
Commission's policy for the one it deliber- 
ately developed and laid down a little over a 
year ago.” 

The RFC sets forth in detail the back- 
ground and the basic facts upon which the 
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present policies were established by Con- 
gress, and then explains the application of 
its program to existing conditions, stating 
that “in recent months normal sources of 
credit have been perceptively retracting,” 
that “the number of applications for RFC 
loans in certain areas of the country have 
increased more than 100 percent since the 
first of the year,” and that “there is every 
indication that the trend will continue to 
inerease during the foreseeable future,“ elab- 
orating as follows: 

“The demand arises from the need of large 
and small business enterprises for working 
capital, machinery and equipment, inventory 
loans and interim construction financing. 


Recently compiled reports (June 1949) from. 


RFC's 31 loan agencies throughout the coun- 
try reveal significant trends in the reasons 
increasingly assigned for the unavuilability 
of usual commercial bank credits; bank's re- 
serve limitations; voluntary reduction in ra- 
tio of outstanding loans to deposits; loans 
contrary to bank's established policy; unas- 
eribed reasons. Particularly noticeable are 
the number of loans declined by private 
banks because of the length of maturity re- 
quested by the borrower. In this connec- 
tion there is considerable evidence of a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of commercial 
banks in certain areas to handle short-term 
paper only, withdrawing in favor of factor- 
ing houses on longer credits which, in their 
turn and despite their higher liiterest rates, 
have begun to withdraw from the market. 
Extension of loans is being refused at matu- 
rity. Many established lines of credit are not 
being renewed, With increasing frequency, 
essentially sound enterprises, in need of fi- 
nancial assistance have no recourse other 
than RFC. Unmistakably there are warning 

Challenging the Commission's recommen- 
dation that direct loans, not elsewhere avail- 
able, be made only when an emergency ex- 
ists, the RFC concludes that this “is equiva- 
lent to maintaining that the sluiceways 
should not be opened until the countryside 
is in drought.” Such policy, the RFC be- 
lieves, has in the past led to disaster 

Alleging that a loan-guarantee program is 
no substitute for direct loans, the RFC sets 
forth its views as follows: 

“As an alternative to direct lending the 
Commission proposes that the Congress 
should provide a program for the guaranty 
of loans made by private or other established 
agencies. But it is difficult to see in what 
manner the substitution of a guaranty pro- 
gram would answer the needs fulfilled by a 
direct lending program. Government guar- 
anties of loans made by private institutions 
would not, alone, provide additional private 
credit resources since there would be no oc- 
casion for guaranty beyond the limits of 
such resources. It may be that such guar- 
anties would induce private sources to make 
loans which they would not otherwise con- 
sider sound, but the bank's resources avail- 
able for loans would not thereby be increased. 
Indeed, by encouraging bankers to invest 
only where, because of the guaranty, no risk 
was involved, the end result might well be a 
decrease in the private resources available 
for making loans to those enterprises which 
would not normally be required to furnish 

tors. 

“Factual experience gained in the Admin- 
istration’s program to stimulate home build- 
ing and new construction by financial aid to 
borrowers through FHA and VA insured 
mortgages supports the conclusions that a 
guaranty program would not fulfill the 
needs of the economy. That program did not 
sufficiently expand the available resources 
of credit. As lending institutions through- 
out the country invested in such mortgages 
to the limit of their resources, credit sources 
would have been exhausted had not RFC, 
through FNMA. supplied a secondary mar- 
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ket for the absorption of such securities, 
thus freeing funds for additional invest- 
ments. 

The RFC groups three recommendations 
(No. 3, Treasury Department; No. 11, Fed- 
eral Business Enterprises; and No. 15, De- 
partment of the Interior) which provide for 
vesting in the Secretary of the Treasury the 
supervision of the operations of the RFC, 
placing the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation under the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and 
transferring the operation of the Govern- 
ment tin smelter of Texas City, Tex., to the 
Bureau of Mines, to which it takes excep- 
tion. While agreeing with the broad objec- 
tive of the Commission, to group agencies 
with related functions, the Corporation con- 
tends that: 

“In general we agree with the broad ob- 
jective of the Commission to organize as 
many of the agencies of the Government 
into the executive departments as possible 
and to place related functions in the same 
or closely related agencies grouped together 
under one department. This fundamental 
concept of like purposes as distinguished 
from methods utilized to achieve a given pur- 
pose should in our opinion, govern the entire 
reorganization activities. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that while this formula 
affords a practical rule of thumb there will be 
certain agencies or activities which are not 
readily susceptible of such classification or 
grouping. A separate status or different 
treatment for such agencies would be a 
proper exception to and not a violation of 
the rule. In the three recommendations 
quoted above, we believe the Commission has 
departed from its own principles.” : 

The Corporation maintains that the su- 
pervision of RFC operations by the Treasury 
involves “a strained and mistaken applica- 
tion” of the organization formula “rather 
than a recognition of the essentially different 
purposes served by the RFC and the Treas- 
ury Department,” and sets forth its position, 
as follows: 

“The mere fact that in the performance of 
its duties, the RFC makes direct loans to 
private individuals and institutions and is a 
‘moneyed’ corporation, is insufficient reason 
to put it In the Treasury Department. Such 
reasoning confuses means and ends and does 
violence to the standard of similarity of 
‘major purposes’ which the Commission laid 
down for itself. Indeed, the making of loans 
is but one of several techniques by which the 
Corporation aids in financing various seg- 
ments of the economy. With RFO's broad 
social and economic purposes the functions 
of the Treasury Department in collecting 
revenues, acting as custodian of public funds, 
managing the public debt, etc., would ap- 
pear to have little, if anything, in common.” 

The RFC concludes its comments on this 
proposal by stating that if the RFC is sub- 
jected to the “overriding policies and ob- 
jectives of the essentially different purposes 
of the Treasury Department, the broad social 
and economic purposes served by the Cor- 
poration will be impaired,” which it con- 
tends is in contrast to the purposes of the 
RFC as declared by the Congress. 

Detailing its objections to a transfer of 
the Federal National Mortgage Association to 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, the 
RFC contends that FNMA is not a housing 
activity” and, therefore, its grouping with 
housing activities in a single agency is not 
proper. The Corporation states that “its 
primary purpose is to provide a reservoir of 
credit which private lending institutions can 
tap by the sale of mortgages already insured 
or guaranteed by the Government when their 
own portfolios require it,” concluding that: 

“Except for its original invested capital 
FNMA operates entirely upon money bor- 
rowed from the RFC and is administered as a 
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subdivision of the Corporation, its activities 
being very similar in purpose and in admin- 
istrative requirements to the other lending 
activities of the RFC. The recent passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution 114, increasing 
FNMA’s mortgage purchasing authority by 
$500,000,000, and the proposed S. 2246, which, 
in addition to its purchasing authority, 
would authorize FNMA to make direct loans 
to veterans for home building, serves to em- 
phasize the essentially banking aspects of the 
functions which FNMA performs—tfunctions 
intimately connected with RFC’s regular 
business and hardly to be characterized as 
‘housing activities.“ 

As to the proposed transfer of the Gov- 
ernment tin smelter to the Bureau of Mines, 
the RFC contends that this is “essentially a 
business enterprise and as such requires the 
application of business and other skills en- 
tirely foreign to the Bureau of Mines.” and 
that this recommendation is apparently 
“based upon the premise that this is a 
technical operation which should be allied 
with the research and technical service of the 
Bureau of Mines.” The Corporation con- 
tines that “while the Bureau of Mines might 
well review the operations of the smelter so 
far as they concern the results of experi- 
mental work involving technical processes we 
feel that the over-all operations should con- 
tinue to be considered as a business enter- 
prise.” 

At this point the RFC also takes exception 
to recommendation No. 14 (Department of 
the Interior report), which provides in con- 
nection with its financing that the RFC 
should secure reports from the proposed Min- 
eral Resources Services of the Department of 
the Interior on the ground that it “has al- 
ways followed the practice of using to the 
extent consistent with efficiency and economy 
the services available from other govern- 
mental agencies, including the Bureau of 
Mines, and of coordinating its activities with 
those of such agencies.” The Corporation 
contends that to shift this program to the 
Bureau of Mines would result in no savings 
inasmuch as the personnel of RFC involved 
in this activity also have other duties, and 
further, that all of the operating experience 
of the RFC would be lost if it were trans- 
ferred. 

In part II of its report the RFC comments 
on the Hoover Commission across-the-board 
reports dealing with general management, 
personnel management, budgeting and ac- 
counting, and general services, and some ad- 
ditional objections relative to other sections 
of the report on Federal business enterprises. 

The Corporation is in accord with the gen- 
eral purposes of recommendations 2 through 
7, inclusive, of the latter report, except for 
slight reservations under recommendation 
No. 6, wherein it does not “agree with the 
implication in item (a) that the Corpora- 
tion’s capital, fixed by Congress, should in 
effect be considered as interest-bearing debt,” 
and also to recommendation No. 7, stating 
that “there seems to be no reason why ex- 
penses should not be paid from income if the 
activity in question is an income-producing 
one and a proper accounting is made.” With 
reference to recommendation No. 1 of this 
report, relative to the lending powers of Goy- 
ernment corporations, the RFC states that it 
does not agree with item (d) that capital ad- 
ditions should be expended from appropri- 
ated funds on the basis that the Government 
Corporation Control Act provides for con- 
gressional approval of all expenditures made 
from corporate funds. They also object to 
item (e), which it states “raises a fundamen- 
tal accounting primciple—where interest is 
an element of the cost of construction it 
should be so recorded; however, where inter- 
est is no* such an element it should not be 
recorded”; and to item (f) with respect to 
advisory boards, contending that “a full-time 
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board of directors, exercising executive con- 
trols, is essential to the proper conduct of its 
affairs.” 

The RFC also points out that recommenda- 
tion No. 10 (f) of this report, regarding the 
Defense Homes Corporation, has been effec- 
tively accomplished by congressional transfer 
of that Corporation's assets and liabilities to 
RFC for liquidation, 

The Corporation concurs with the prin- 
ciples established under the report on gen- 
eral management of the executive branch,- 
with slight reservations, some of which are 
set forth in part I, wherein it emphasized 
“the importance of having the major purpose 
of each department and agency of the Gov- 
ernment well defined by the Congress and 
concurred in by the Chief Executive, and of 
having these purposes constantly in mind in 
the grouping of the departments.” 

The RFC states that it is generally in ac- 
cord with the principles set forth in the Com- 
mission's report on personnel management, 
but points up certain position deviations 
from strict regulations as regards appoint- 
ments to the higher grades of professional, 
scientific, and administrative positions, and 
expresses some difference of opinion with re- 
gard to recommendations 5 and 23, stating 
that we consider that the methods pre- 
seribed under these recommendations do not 
give adequate consideration to veterans’ pref- 
erence or seniority of career employees.” It 
also points out certain inconsistencies in 
recommendations 4 and 22 relative to a pro- 
posed simplified efficiency rating system, 
stating that “paragraph (b) of this recom- 
mendation indicates the purpose for which 
the simplified rating should not be used, but 
does not specify a purpose for which it should 
be used.” The Corporation concludes by 
stating that the application of many of the 
principles advocated in the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s report “will require further study and 
development of detailed procedural recom- 
mendations,” and expressing its view that the 
question of overstaffing or understaffing an 
agency operation (recommendation No. 27) 
should be left to the Bureau of the Budget 
and the individual agency rather than as- 
signed to the Civil Service Commission. 

In expressing general agreement with the 
report on Budgeting and Accounting, except 
for necessary deviations required in the 
operations of the RFC in specialized fields 
which would not permit strict conformity 
with specific recommendations, the Corpora- 
tion concludes with a general endorsement of 
the proposal (recommendation No, 10) to 
establish in the executive branch of the 
Government a central accounting office with 
the functions of prescribing general ac- 
counting methods applicable to all depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government, to 
which it makes four reservations, in order 
to insure conformation with existing prac- 
tices as they relate specifically to Govern- 
ment corporations under which the RFC 
operates. 

With respect to recommendation No. 13, 
relating to the payment of fidelity bond 
premiums by Federal employees, the RFC 
states that “it is difficult to understand why 
the Commission failed to recommend a self- 
insurance program on the part of the Gov- 
ernment or a program under which the 
Government would insure accountable of- 
ficers for a premium of about 10 percent of 
that now being paid.” 

The Corporation does not comment on 
the report on the Office of General Services 
other than to state, “we believe that the bet- 
ter features of the Commission's report on 
this subject have been incorporated in the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 (Public Law 152).” 

In response to a specific inquiry addressed 
to it by the chairman of this committee, 
the RFC stated that “most of the organiza- 
tion and procedural reforms recomended by 
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the Commission * * * have for some- 
time been in effect of the RFC. * + + 
The greater economies that have been ef- 
fected are undoubtedly the result of action 
of the Congress. Substantial economies 
can nevertheless be attributed to the ad- 
ministrative policies of the RFC. The pro- 
portion, however, would be conjectural.” 

The letter from the Chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, trans- 
mitting the report, follows: 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION, 

Washington, July 27, 1949. 
Hon. JoHN L, MCCLELLAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: Under date of 
May 23, 1949, you requested this Corporation 
to furnish your committee with its com- 
ments with respect to the application of the 
various recommendations and textual dis- 
cussions in the reports of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government insofar as they related di- 
rectly or indirectly to this Corporation. We 
have endeavored to comply with your request 
in the enclosed report of this Corporation. 

In part I thereof we have dealt at length 
with those recommendations of the Com- 
mission which affect Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation with particular significance, 
They are recommendation No. 8 of the 
Commission’s report on Federal Business 
Enterprises to the effect that the direct lend- 
ing power of the Government in nonemer- 
gency periods be restricted or alternatively 
that a guarantee program of loans made by 
private banks be substituted therefor; rec- 
ommendation No, 18 in the same report that 
Congress review the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in the light of recommendation 
No. 8; recommendation No. 11 in the same 
report that Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation, a wholly owned subsidiary of Re- 
construction Finance Corporation be trans- 
ferred to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; recommendation No. 3 in the Com- 
mission’s report on the Treasury Department 
that Reconstruction Finance Corporation be 
transferred to that Department and recom- 
mendation No. 15 in the Commission’s re- 
port on the Interior Department that the 
operation of the Government-owned tin 
smelter at Texas City, Tex., be transferred 
to the Bureau of Mines. It is interesting to 
note that no recommendations were made 
with respect to the synthetic rubber manu- 
facturing plants operated by Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

In part II of the report we present our 
views on the other recommendations con- 
tained in the Report on Federal Business En- 
terprises, Budgeting and Accounting, Person- 
nel Management, Management of the Execu- 
tive Branch, and Office of General Services— 
Supply Activities, insofar as they have gen- 
eral application to this Corporation, Other 
recommendations which are not applicable to 
RFC are not covered either in general or 
indirectly in this report. 

As is more fully set out in the attached re- 
port, we have indicated many of the recom- 
mendations contained in the various reports 
of the Commission have been effected within 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation either 
by administrative action or by recent legis- 
lative administration (Public Law 548—80th 
Cong. approved June 28, 1945). In view of 
the fact that substantial savings in adminis- 
trative expenses are effected by the above 
legislation, which, among other things, di- 
vested Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
of most of its extraordinary wartime powers 
and of most of its nonlending operations 
other than the operation of the Govern- 
ment’s tin smelter at Texas City, Tex., and 
the synthetic-rubber program, pursuant to 
the Rubber Act of 1948, it would be difficult 
to establish what proportion of the total 
savings involved is attributable to adminis- 
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trative action; undoubtedly it has been sub- 
stantial. 

We will, of course, be happy to furnish any 
supplemental information or detail that your 
committee may require. 

This report has not been cleared with the 
legislative committee of the Bureau of the 
Budget, but a copy has been transmitted 
to it. 

Very truly yours, 
HarLEY Hise, Chairman. 

(The full text of the comments of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation is avail- 
able at the office of the Senate Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, room 357, Senate Office Building.) 


ECA APPROPRIATIONS—LETTER FROM 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a copy of a 
letter which I have received from the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, un- 
der date of July 29, 1949, signed by John 
C. Lynn, assistant director, Washington 
office, together with my reply thereto, 
dated July 30, 1949. The letters relate to 
a pending amendment to the ECA appro- 
priation bill which was discussed in the 
Senate when the bill was before us. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D: C., July 29, 1949. 
Hon. JOHN L. McCLELLAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: The American 
Farm Bureau Federation is deeply concerned 
over the status of the ECA appropriation for 
1949-50. We have endorsed and vigorously 
supported the ECA program from its con- 
ception based on the premise that this was 
a recovery program for western Europe. It 
is our sincere belief that the program, thus 
far, has accomplished much toward the re- 
covery of the participating countries and we 
are very desirous to see this progress con- 
tinued. We favor strict economy in Govern- 
ment expenditures, however, we doubt the 
advisability of a further cut in ECA at this 
time. 

We strongly urge your support of the pro- 
visions in the House bill which would permit 
the expenditure of the $3,568,470,000 within 
10% months if the President of the United 
States or the Administrator of ECA find that 
conditions make this necessary. We have 
full confidence that Administrator Hoffman 
will keep his pledge not to use an unneces- 
sary dollar. 

We believe that the European countries 
working through their own organization, 
OEEC, must assume the major responsibility 
for their recovery. We must maintain the 
right to pass upon and approve all plans for 
recovery presented by the European countries 
but the United States has consistently de- 
manded that formulating these plans and 
executing them is the primary responsibility 
of the participating nations. 

The McClellan amendment now being con- 
sidered by the Senate, we think, abandons 
these principles. The American Farm Bureau 
Federation is very much interested in solv- 
ing the agricultural surplus problems of this 
country, however, we feel it would be a se- 
rious mistake for us to assume the respon- 
sibility of dictating to European nations 
what they must buy and thereby lessen their 
responsibility for consummating their own 
plans. We believe the most effective way to 
insure permanent markets for our agricul- 
tural products is to provide adequate funds 
for the continued recovery of western Europe. 
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We hope you will consider these points in 
making your decision on the appropriations 
for the European recovery program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. LYNN, 
Assistant Director, Washington Office. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1949. 
Mr. JOHN C. LYNN, 
Assistant Director, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Lynn: Your letter of July 29 re- 
garding the ECA appropriations for 1949-50 
has just been received. I have noted with 
interest your comments and your Bureau's 
announced position with reference to this 


rogram. 

I also note your opposition to the amend- 
ment that I am sponsoring. You say that 
your organization endorsed and has vigor- 
ously supported the ECA program from its 
inception based on the premise that this 
was a “recovery program for western Eu- 
rope.” ‘True, the general objective of the 
program is “recovery” but there can be no 
recovery without survival while such re- 
covery is in process, and, therefore, as must 
be conceded, a large part of the expendi- 
tures involved are for relief. At least, such 
expenditures as are made for food and other 
agricultural products that are necessary for 
sustenance pending recovery are expend- 
itures in the nature of relief. 

There is no objection to the participating 
countries themselves assuming the major re- 
sponsibility for their recovery, as you sug- 
gest, and I agree with you that “we must 
maintain the right to pass upon and ap- 
prove all plans for recovery presented by 
those countries.” You say the United States 
has consistently demanded that formulating 
these plans and executing them are the pri- 
mary responsibilities of the participating 
nations. With that, I agree. 

In formulating their plans for 1949-50, the 
participating countries have represented to 
the ECA, and the ECA in turn has repre- 
sented to the Congress that certain speci- 
fied quantities and kinds of agricultural 
products, now in surplus here, will be re- 
quired to carry out the program. We are 
proceeding on the assumption that these 
representations were made in good faith and 
are substantially correct. That they may not 
be wholly accurate may well be conceded, 
but to the extent they are accurate, or to 
the extent that the participating countries 
find they really need and must be supplied 
agricultural products which we have in sur- 
plus, my amendment to the bill simply says, 
“We will give you the dollars with which to 
buy such of these products as you may need 
and require up to the amount you have 
indicated. But we will not give you dollars 
for this purpose and permit you to buy these 
products in other countries while we have a 
surplus of them here, nor will we give you 
the dollars and permit you to divert and ex- 
pend them for some other purpose.” 

What is wrong with that? If they find 
they do not need the products in kind and 
quantities that they have represented to the 
ECA they will need and that the ECA has rep- 
resented to the Congress they will need (and 
they contended that these were the very 
minimums necessary), they can simply buy 
less. The amendment does not require them 
to take the full amount of any commodity 
but simply says the money appropriated that 


would be required to purchase these com-. 


modities shall be available only for that 


purpose. 

Some editorial writers and commentators 
have charged that this amendment is a 
“dumping” provision. It is no more a 
“dumping” provision—in fact, it is less so 
than is the entire program. If the term 
“dumping” can be applied to agricultural 
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commodities, then with equal force it is ap- 
plicable to the total dollar expenditure in- 
volved in the entire program. If we do not 
dump these surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties that we have, and they claim they need 
and want, then the only alternative is to 
dump billions of dollars out of the United 
States Treasury, which we do not have, and 
which must be borrowed and added to the 
national debt. Is that what you recom- 
mend? 

Some have expressed the fear that such 
action as my amendment provides will tend 
to destroy future American markets. That 
is absurd. The giving of dollars to them to 
patronize agricultural markets of other coun- 
tries would have a far greater tendency to- 
ward destroying our future markets than 
would be had by requiring them to spend 
here such money as we may provide for the 
purchase of agricultural commodities of the 
kinds and quantities of which we have a 
surplus. 

I have undertaken to consider the points 
you raised and the above are my views. 

I have always held in high esteem the 
American Farm Bureau. Almost without 
exception I have supported its policies be- 
cause I believed they were sound and in the 
interest of agriculture generally and the 
Nation as a whole. I deeply regret to be in 
disagreement with you on this particular 
issue but I am fully convinced that my posi- 
tion is justified, and I accord to you most 
respectfully the right to disagree with me. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN. 


THE MEANING OF COMING LABOR DAY, 
1949 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement on Wisconsin labor 
in connection with forthcoming Labor 
Day, 1949, on which I ask unanimous con- 


sent for printing at this point in the Con-, 


GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Another Labor Day will soon be at hand. 
Once again, on September 5, we will pause 
to pay tribute to America’s workingmen and 
workingwomen without whom this Nation 
could not exist. Without them, it could not 
enjoy the freedom and high standard of liv- 
ing which we have always taken for granted. 

Of course, as on every Labor Day, there'll 
be a lot of “jawing’”—a lot of fancy words 
spoken by way of endorsement of labor's role. 
Laboring folks know, however, that the thing 
that really counts is not mere words how- 
ever sincere—because words, after all, are 
pretty cheap—but actions. I would like to 
set forth, therefore, some steps which I be- 
lieve are in the best interests of working 
men and women and as a matter of fact, in 
the best interests of all segments of Wiscon- 
sin and American society. 

Yes, let’s analyze the meaning of Labor 
Day, 1949—not in highfaluting, meaningless 
jabber—but in terms of real deeds, 


JUSTICE FOR WORKERS 


On Labor Day, it is up to all of us to re- 
dedicate ourselves by actions to assure a fair 
break for our State’s and Nation’s toilers— 
for the guy in the overalls sweating at the 
corner gasoline station or working behind a 
costly machine tool, for the fellow in the food 
processing plant, the foundry, the printing 
shop, the electrical shop, the furniture shop, 
or in textiles, clothing, lumber, aluminum, 
automobile, or leather goods. Yes, for the 
manual toiler or the white-collar worker in 
any of the other varied enterprises which 
stamp “made in Wisconsin” on goods re- 
spected throughout the globe, 
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PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


This year a cloud will be over labor—a 
cloud of unemployment—a shortened work- 
week, less take-home pay, less money to buy 
the necessities of life and give one’s wife 
and kids all the things we want to. The 
problem of unemployment is not, however, 
a subject for us to start making charges and 
accusations about. Don't let anyone kid you. 
American businessmen are just as deeply 
concerned about this problem as are unions 
or nonunion workers. After all, employers 
stand to lose their life savings if unemploy- 
ment continues and a depression develops. 
It is up to labor, management, government, 
and agriculture to pitch in and demonstrate 
teamwork to lick this problem. We have 
got to find the markets for Wisconsin prod- 
ucts so that there will be full employment. 
Ninety percent of Badger manufactures are 
shipped outside the State—that means there 
oc be purchasing power elsewhere to buy 

m. 


EVIL RESULTS OF UNNECESSARY STRIKES 


Let that, therefore, be our number one 
aim—achieving teamwork so as to insure pur- 
chasing power and continuous production, 
The laboring man knows that where produc- 
tion is broken by unnecessary strikes, every- 
body is hurt and nobody is helped except the 
Communists or other alien-minded agitators. 
With unnecessary strikes, laboring men lose 
pay envelopes that they cannot make up for 
years and years, no matter how much wages 
are increased. Management loses profits 
(and let’s remember that part of those profits 
must go toward developing new machinery 
and replacing old machinery, repairing worn 
out plants and doing other things that are 
necessary j businesses are to continue). 

Yes, when unnecessary strikes occur, 
stockholders lose dividends and they are un- 
willing to invest their money. Failure to 
invest money means that there will be fewer 
jobs. With unnecessary strikes, the farmer 
finds that the city folks can’t buy the food 
he produces. With unnecessary strikes, the 
Government loses tax revenue. Let’s recog- 
nize those facts and try to achieve unbroken 
production to the greatest extent possible. 


CHOOSING CONSCIENTIOUS CANDIDATES IN 1950 


2. Another constructive step for working 
men and women is to start thinking in terms 
of a wise use of the ballot in 1950, When a 
working man or woman goes into the elec- 
tion booth, he or she is completely free and 
independent. No “wise-guy” labor official 
can control the free American worker in the 
casting of his or her ballot. 

Don't, therefore, let anybody scare you into 

casting your ballot for any individual who is 
not really a believer in our free American 
system. Don’t let anybody force you to con- 
tribute $1 or $2 or more for candidates who 
aren't really interested in your welfare, but 
are only interested in agitating, in promot- 
ing strife, discord. Don’t be a sucker in vot- 
ing for a Congress which would be the slave 
of a few labor racketeers or parlor pinks or 
Reds. 
Do you want a Congress which takes orders 
from a few labor bigshots, a Congress which 
is just a Charley McCarthy for a few rough 
characters entrenched in key labor spots? 
Or do you, as I’m sure you do, want a free 
Congress—a_ liberty-loving Senate and 
House—which takes orders from no one, but 
which tries to serve the best interests of the 
honest rank-and-file worker, the little-busi- 
ness man, the housewife, the farmer and 
everyone else? The choice is yours, my 
friends. 

WORKERS FIGHT UNION BOSSES’ POLITICAL 

STOOGES 

I would like to quote from a letter which I 
just received this morning from Milwaukee: 

“I just returned from a 2-day session of a 
labor organization * * . They are pre- 
paring money and political machinery to 
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defeat (free enterprise candidates like your- 
self) in the next election. Of course you had 
friends there who opposed such a 
Policy * * *. Some definite action 
should be prepared to combat such a proce- 
dure, and I stand willing with other men 
sympathetic to you to lend any aid possible.” 

There is a message straight from the heart 
of a Wisconsin worker. I have received many 
other messages similar to it and I am tre- 
mendously grateful for such communica- 
tions. This isn’t just a personal matter. 
The thing that I am interested in is to make 
sure that in the 1950 election, Senators and 
Representatives will be reelected and elect- 
ed, who believe as I do, in our American way 
of life and who don’t want racketeers’ 
stooges to be placed in high public office. 

I know what it is to come up from the 
ranks of labor. I know what it is to work 11 
hours a day for 15 cents an hour. I know 
that the men in topnotch positions in Wis- 
consin businesses these days have, in 
countless instances, come up the hard way, 
by sweat and toil. I know that these busi- 
nessmen are interested in labor's legiti- 
mate rights. 


WORKERS SUPPORT TAFI-HARTLEY LAW 


3. Another way by which labor can dem- 
onstrate self-interest is to make sure that 
it doesn’t fall for the “baloney” about the al- 
leged evils of the Taft-Hartley law. That 
law has been terribly smeared. It has been 
called every name in the book. Yet every 
public-opinion poll taken among working- 
men shows that they overwhelming sup- 
port its provisions. 

Laboring men, for example, don't want 
Communists to control unions, They don’t 
want racketeers to misuse union funds. 
They don't want “goons” to cause violence in 
disputes. They don’t want “featherbedding” 
—they don’t like anyone to receive money 
which they don't really earn. 

The honest American laborer believes in 
an honest day’s work for an honest dollar. 
He believes that no strike should be allowed 
in key public utilities or a Nation-wide in- 
dustry which could paralyze this whole 
country. Laboring men, for example, don’t 
believe that any man, whether he be a worker 
or a manager, should have the right to close 
an electric utility plant, plunging a while 
city into darkness, depriving hospitals of 
light as well as causing complete break-down 
of industry because of lack of electric power. 

Laboring men recognize that the Taft- 
Hartley law prevents all of these things. It 
prevents Red control of unions, prevents 
swindling of labor funds. That is why labor- 
ing men believe in and support the Taft- 
Hartley law with certain modifications in 
order to iron out inequities. 


WHAT TWO WISCONSIN WORKERS SAY 


Read what a woman worker in Milwau- 
kee wrote me a few days ago: 

“I've been a union member for over 31 
years. * * ['m in favor of the Taft- 
Hartley law. There were many abuses by 
labor leaders that needed correction 
Unions should be restricted as to unfair labor 
practices.” 

Here is what another Wisconsin worker 
writes: 

“Dear SENATOR WILEY: I work in a union 
shop and today was handed a postcard ad- 
dressed to you and told to sign it and return 
to the union officials for checking and mail- 
ing. This card asked for the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law. We had no choice but to 
sign the card or get in bad with our union 
officials, My feeling in the matter is that 
this law needs changing, but that if repealed, 
it should be replaced by a law protecting 
the union and nonunion laboring men from 
dictatorship of the union officials. I believe 
that the workingman should have the right 
to join or not to join a union.” 
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I could quote from many other messages 
from Wisconsin workers saying in effect: 
“More power to you, Senator. Protect our 
rights from the racketeering big shots. Re- 
tain the Taft-Hartley law.” 

Well, now, what else, should we plan for 
and fight for on Labor Day, 1949, and every 
other day of the year? 


TAXES ARE CUTTING TAKE-HOME PAY 


Here's an item—a big item tax reduction. 
Laboring men recognize that if business is 
paralyzed by heavy taxes, it cannot possibly 
expand and create new jobs or for that 
matter, keep old jobs. Right now, every 
American workingman is giving around 1 
day out of every week to the Government in 
Federal taxes. Right now, in fact, taxes in 
our country take up over 30 percent of the 
whole national income. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is gobbling up so much taxes that 
the State and localities in Wisconsin find 
that they have no items to tax to support 
their own operations. 

Workingmen recognize these facts. They 
have written to me endorsing the tax repeal 
legislation which I have introduced—the leg- 
islation to end taxes on leather goods, furs, 
jewelry, cosmetics, telegrams, household ap- 
pliances, and hundreds of other items. They 
know these taxes cause unemployment. 

A union official in West Bend, Wis., writes: 

“I want to personally thank you for your 
effort for the repeal of the tax on personal 
leather goods. You are on the right track 
for our jobs in the leather factory that I 
am an employee of will benefit greatly by 
that bill. I consider a billfold not a ‘luxury’ 
item and cannot and have not ever seen 
why they were taxed. The repeal of the tax 
I'm sure will mean a greater sale in bill- 
folds and that is what we all want in this 
country—our products to be sold. That way 
there will be work for us and other people 
like ourselves connected with the leather in- 
dustry and industry on a whole. I would ap- 
preciate it very much if you could send me a 
copy of your bill.” ~ 

A musicians’ union secretary in Kenosha 
emphasizes importance of tax relief: 

“Please rest assured that we are behind 
you 100 percent in trying to eliminate this 
entertainment tax. I know that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians will be ex- 
tremely grateful to you and we take our 
hats off to you for rendering a great service 
to the American public.” 

Right along the line of tax reduction, 
workingmen recognize, too, that economy is 
necessary in Government operations. So 
long as we have a $44,000,000 budget, we 
are going to have heavy taxes. Therefore, 
workers support necessary cuts in Govern- 
ment appropriations wherever possible. Fed- 
eral economy means less taxes which means 
more jobs. 

These, then, and other actions are neces- 
sary if we are to pay a real tribute to Ameri- 
can labor in 1949 and any other year. 

The fellows in overalls today wore mili- 
tary and naval uniforms but a few years ago. 
They love this wonderful country—they’ve 
fought and bled for it. They want their 
kids to grow up and prosper in it—in the 
free American way. 

DEBUNKING THE SMEAR WORDS 

They recognize that the labor racketeers 
will smear the men who believe in free enter- 
prise. The bigsters will call them “anti- 
labor,” “reactionary,” and every other smear 
word, even though the men they smear came 
up themselves from the ranks of labor. 


CONCLUSION 


Let’s not be a sucker for smear artists. 
Let all of us who believe in America—who 
believe in decent wages, decent hours, decent 
working conditions, fair taxes, stand together 
for a strong, united America on Labor Day 
and every day. 
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ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit from the 
Committee on Armed Services favorable 
reports on certaia routine appointments 
and promotions in the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, to which no single objection 
has been made. The report is made by 
unanimous vote of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received. 

Mr. TYDINGS,. Mr. President, I ask 
that the nominations be considered at 
this time, that they be confirmed, and 
1 the President be immediately noti- 

ed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Maryland? The Chair hears none, 
and, without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed en bloc, and the President 
will be notified at once. 


ADJUSTMENT OF LINEAL POSITIONS OF 
CERTAIN NAVAL OFFICERS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
Secretary of the Navy this morning 
called my attention to a situation which 
I hope will incline the Congress to take 
immediate action on a bill now on the 
calendar, House bill 5238. This bill has 
already been passed by the House and 
been reported unanimously from the 
Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate. Its title is “To authorize the 
adjustment of the lineal positions of cer- 
tain officers of the naval service, and for 
other purposes.” 

It so happens that we created some 
time ago what is known as the limited- 
duty officer. Some of these men are en- 
listed men. They are specialists in par- 
ticular fields. Their commissions will 
expire on the 7th of August unless House 
bill 5238 is enacted prior to that time. 
In view of the fact that the bill has been 
passed by the House, that it comes to 
the Senate with the unanimous support 
of the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate, and in view of the further fact 
that these men are specialists, and are 
already holding these positions tempo- 
rarily, and for the further reason that 
the commissions will expire on the 7th of 
this month, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I understood the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland to 
say that the bill had the unanimous sup- 
port of the members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the Senate? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. A second question. 
As I understand, these men are special- 
ists, and hold temporary commissions? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 
They are limited-duty officers in spe- 
cialties. 

Mr. WHERRY. Unless their terms 
are extended, through the passage of the 
bill, for a year, they will go back to the 
enlisted ranks, and we might lose their 
services as specialists. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Their commissions 
expire by law on the 7th of August, this 
month. 
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Mr. WHERRY. How many men are 
involved? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Two hundred and 
fifty. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
know any situation in the Army which is 
comparable? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not. These men 
are in the Navy. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I join 
the Senator from Maryland in asking 
unanimous consent for immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to present consideration of the 
bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 
5238) to authorize the adjustment of the 
lineal positions of certain officers of the 
naval service, and for other purposes, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 329) amending an act making tem- 
porary appropriations for the fiscal year 
1950, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 327) making an additional 
appropriation for control of emergency 
outbreaks of insects and plant diseases; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Can- 
NON, Mr. Kerr, Mr. RABAUT, Mr. TABER, 
and Mr. WIGGLESworRTH, were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

H. R.1288. An act for the relief of certain 
officers and members of the crew of the 
steamship Taiyuan; 

H. R. 1466. An act for the relief of Daniel 


Kim; 

H. R. 1472, An act for the relief of the 
Olympic Hotel; 

H. R. 1625. An ect for the relief of Chris- 
tine Kono; 

H. R. 2084. An act for the relief of Teiko 
Horikawa and Yoshiko Horikawa; and 

H. R. 2850. An act for the relief of Denise 
Simeon Boutant. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—COMMENTS BY 


VICE PRESIDENT ON CERTAIN PARLIA- 
MENTARY RULINGS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may I 
ask the distinguished majority leader 
what the legislative program will be after 
the passage of the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill? 5 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the Senate 
will proceed with consideration of the 
independent offices appropriation bill as 
the pending business before the Senate. 
The ECA appropriation bill has just been 
reported by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. It contains some provisions to which 
at least certain Members of the Senate 
desire to give some consideration before 
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we take up the bill. However, the Senate 
may displace the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill with the ECA bill some- 
time later this afternoon, because the 
ECA is completely out of money, and it 
is necessary that we take action to dis- 
pose of that bill with all convenient 
speed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to ask the indulgence of the 
Senate for a moment. The Chair spent 
Saturday and Sunday examining the 
CONGRESSIONAL Rrconn and the decisions 
and opinions and votes of the Senate on 
matters which were before the Senate 
last week on points of order, trying to 
clarify his own mind as to what the rule 
is with regard to germaneness and also 
with regard to legislation. 

The Chair also feels that he owes 
former Vice President Wallace an 
apology for the remark he made describ- 
ing a decision of his as being illogical. 
It turns out, after an examination of the 
ReEcorD, that the present occupant of the 
Chair, being then a Senator from Ken- 
tucky, took the same position in the de- 
bate that Vice President Wallace took in 
his decision. The Senate overruled the 
decision of the Chair. The present oc- 
cupant of the Chair was misinformed, 
and thought the Chair had ruled as the 
Senate finally ruled. That is why the 
present occupant of the Chair made the 
remark he did. The Chair is sorry about 
it. But in the interchange of views and 
conversations between Senators and the 
Parliamentarian while the Chair has two 
ears, he can hear only one thing at a time. 

The Chair has not yet made up his 
mind to his own satisfaction as to how 
clear or muddy this rule is. The Chair 
would like to read the bill, as it has been 
reported again, and reread some of the 
debates on the matter, so that he may be 
more prepared if points of order are 
made, to pass upon them without too 
much delay. It would be an accommo- 
dation to the Chair if the ECA bill were 
not taken up at the moment—perhaps 
not until tomorrow. The Chair realizes 
how important it is that the legislation 
be passed, but it is also important that we 
clarify the tangled situation in regard to 
what the rules mean. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may I 
inquire of the distinguished majority 
leader, in the event the ECA bill is not 
taken up today, what appropriation bill 
might be taken up this afternoon? 

Mr. LUCAS. It is my understanding, 
from the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy] that we will not finish the 
independent offices appropriation bill 
this afternoon. If that is the case, we 
will surely consider the ECA bill before 
we finish the independent offices appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
that statement was made by the Senator 
from Wyoming, Mr. President, only by 
reason of the experience the Senator has 
had during the past 3 days. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am sure 
the Senator from Wyoming is justified 
in drawing that conclusion. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I was led to hope 
Friday that perhaps we might proceed 
more speedily in the further considera- 
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tion of the bill; but that remains to be 
seen. 

Mr. WHERRY. If I may ask another 
question of the majority leader, has he 
yet planned whether there will be night 
sessions this week? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I seriously 
doubt whether we will have any night 
sessions this week. We had two night 
sessions last week and I do not think we 
accomplished too much as a result of 
those night sessions. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS, 
1950 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4177) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1950, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. Witt1ams], to 
the committee amendment, on page 51, 
line 21, to strike out “$63,054,424”, and 
insert “$59,901,703.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
committee in reporting this amendment 
increasing the amount available for sal- 
aries and expenses from $62,380,424, as 
passed by the House, to $63,054,424, has 
increased the appropriation by only 
$674,000. Even with that increase, the 
amount allowed by the committee is 12 
percent below the budget estimate. It 
is in figures below the budget estimate 
by $9,086,966, the estimate of the Budget 
Bureau having been $72,141,390. The 
amendment by the Senator from Dela- 
ware, which would reduce the appropria- 
tion to $59,901,703, amounts to a cut of 
almost 17 percent, or $12,239,687. I sub- 
mit that a reduction of 17 percent, which 
is 5 percent more than the reduction of 
12 percent already made by the commit- 
tee, is just a little too much. 

In view of the fact that General Flem- 
ing has been made Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission and is now apply- 
ing his undoubted abilities as an admin- 
istrator, and in view of the fact that he 
has already established a record for econ- 
omy in the Federal Works Administra- 
tion, of which he was the head, it would 
seem to me to be a little excessive to de- 
prive him of the personnel and facilities 
with which he might be expected to carry 
on an efficient and effective administra- 
tion. 

I grant, and the committee has felt, 
that there are savings to be made in the 
administration of the Maritime Commis- 
sion. The committee will propose 
amendments as soon as this one is dis- 
posed of. I have already called atten- 
tion to the fact that there is an amend- 
ment to the contract authority. On 
Friday last we had a long discussion 
about the handling of the Mariposa and 
the Monterey. My position is that 
we should not make the very steep cut 
suggested by the Senator from Delaware 
on this item, but should be content with 
the cuts which are presented elsewhere. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 
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Mr. LANGER. If the amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware is adopted, 
how much will be cut from the appro- 
priation for the training of young men 
at Kings Point, Sheepshead Bay, and the 
other schools? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The amendment 
will not affect those items at all; they 
are provided for at a different place in 
the bill. 

Mr. LANGER. On page 54? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY.. Yes; and that is 
a different item. 

Mr. LANGER. Then, the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Delaware 
does not affect that item at all? 

Mr. OMAHONEN. No. 

Mr. LANGER. What does it affect? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It affects the sal- 
aries and expenses of the administrative 
authority of the Maritime Commission, 
in its headquarters. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Wyoming has finished, I 
desire to obtain the floor. First, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to make some inquiries before 
the voting occurs. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I shall be very 
happy to answer any questions I can. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I have been very 
much interested in changing what has 
seemed to be the Maritime Commission's 
policy of paying too much attention to 
old types of luxury transportation across 
the North Atlantic, and not paying 
enough attention to the possibilities of 
developing something equivalent to 
coach-type railway service across the 
North Atlantic. 

There have been before the Maritime 
Commission proposals for recondition- 
ing two of the vessels in the Pacific serv- 
ice for this cheaper form of mass trans- 
portation across the North Atlantic. I 
should like to inquire whether, so far 
as the Senator from Wyoming knows, 
the appropriation as provided by the 
House of Representatives permits that 
project to go ahead. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Vermont that that prob- 
lem is involved, not in this item, but in 
the contract authorization which is to 
be found on page 52, in line 22. The 
House granted contract authority for 
new ship construction in the amount of 
$70,125,000. The Senate committee has 
reduced that amount to $50,000,000. As 
justification for the $70,000,000 figure, it 
was proposed by the Maritime Com- 
mission that two vessels of the type to 
which the Senator refers should be con- 
structed for transportation along the 
Pacific coast of the trailers which so 
frequently are carried behind motor- 
trucks on the highways. Under this 
proposal, these two vessels would be con- 
structed in such a way as to afford, so 
we were told, rather rapid transporta- 
tion of trailers up and down the Pacific 
coast. The committee, in making the 
flat reduction to $50,000,000, did not at- 
tempt to make allocation as to the use 
of the fund among the three purposes 
which were mentioned in the justifica- 
tion: The construction of these two ves- 
sels, the construction of two vessels to 
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ply between New Orleans and Central 
America, and the construction of two 
vessels to ply in the trade between New 
York and South America. Under this 
amendment the Commission would act 
according to its discretion in that matter. 

Mr. FLANDERS. The amendment I 

have in mind relates, not to new con- 
struction, but to applying certain safe- 
guards with respect to existing vessels 
which have been in the Pacific service. 
I am much concerned with not putting 
an end to the possibility that those two 
ships may be reconditioned and safe- 
guarded. 
Mr. O’MAHONEY. The contract au- 
thorization which is carried in the para- 
graph beginning in line 12, on page 52, 
includes new ship construction and the 
reconditioning and betterment of other 
vessels, as authorized by title V of the 
Merchant Marine Act. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Is the reduction in 
the amount of a little more than $20,000,- 
000 solely in connection with the vessels 
to whicu the Senator has referred? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The contract au- 
thority which was requested by the Com- 
mission was in the amount of $85,000,000, 
and in the justification it was specified 
that it would cover the following vessels: 
The two passenger-carrying vessels to 
operate in the trade from New York to 
the Caribbean; two reefers to operate be- 
tween the Gulf of Mexico and Central 
America; two passenger-trailer vessels 
to operate between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles; a cargo prototype vessel in 
conjunction with the Navy; a second 
prototype vessel capable of conversion; 
a reserve for contract design work with 
outside naval architects; and miscel- 
laneous betterments, which were not out- 
lined. The total was $85,000,000. 

The reduction to $50,000,000 meant 
that the eliminated $35,000,000 would 
have to be allocated according to the 
discretion of the Commission. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I am not quite clear 
ip my own mind about this matter, but 
probably a conference or discussion with 
General Fleming would be required, in 
order to ascertain whether this particu- 
lar matter will be shelved. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming yield to the Senator 
from Washington? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY., I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In connection with 
the matter to which the Senator refers, 
I think both he and I are familiar with 
the situation. It is my understanding 
that if the betterments appropriation is 
sustained, then the Maritime Commis- 
sion will be in such a position that it will 
be highly improbable that they will go 
ahead and allow the so-called better- 
ments for the two ships t3 which the 
Senator from Vermont has reference. If, 
however, there should be a compromise 
in conference between the House and 
Senate figures on betterments, the Sen- 
ate having cut the appropriation to a 
very small sum, then the possibility of 
doing what I know the Senator from 
Vermont has in mind remains with the 
Commission. 

On the other two matters, as to which 
the Senate cut the authority below the 
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original figure, the Senator fron. Wyo- 
ming can correct me, but as I recall, the 
original authority requested was in the 
amount of $82,000,000. 

Mr. O’'MAHONEY. Eighty-five mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Eighty-five million 
dollars. The House cut that to $70,000,- 
600, and the Senate cut it to $50,000,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I wonder whether the 
Senator from Washington is aware of 
the fact that the provision of the bill 
which he is discussing now is not the 
amendment which is before the Senate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand that, 
but I wanted to clarify my under- 
standing of what is planned to be done, 
if the Senate cut remains. The Maritime 
Commission had planned, as the Senator 
from Wyoming has pointed out, to con- 
struct the two ships for the Grace Line, 
that is, the combination passenger and 
cargo ship for the Caribbean and South 
American service, and the construction 
for the Standard Fruit Co., to operate be- 
tween New Orleans and Central Amer- 
ica. They allow for two reefers. They 
also had two plans for the prototypes 
referred to by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, and they had a new plan for the 
construction of combination sea trailer 
ships, which are somewhat revolutionary 
in maritime matters. But if the Senate 
cut remains, is is my understanding they 
would go ahead with the two reefers for 
the South American trade and the com- 
bination passenger-cargo ships for the 
Caribbean and South American trade, 
and further, that they would not go 
ahead with the cargo prototype, in the 
sum of $5,000,000, and the Navy proto- 
type auxiliary, in the sum of $10,000,000, 
and probably they would have to abandon 
for the year the plans for the two revolu- 
tionary type of ships which haul truck 
trailers up and down, which it was pro- 
posed to try to operate between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. The bet- 
terment program which the Senator 
from Vermont is talking about will be 
seriously curtailed if the Senate commit- 
tee’s figure remains, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
able Senator from Wyoming has indi- 
cated this morning that the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware would 
make too severe a cut, and would be 17 
percent below the budget estimate. 1 
merely want to remind the Senator of 
the fact that when the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments last year made an investigation of 
the Maritime Commission, they esti- 
mated that there could be a 20-percent 
cut, and that as a reasonable estimate 
the savings that should result would be 
about 20 percent of the administrative 
expenses of the agency, or about $2,000,- 
000 a year. 

Mr. President, it is clear that the House 
understood this situation, and that the 
appropriation passed by the House is 
not too small. The Senator from Dela- 
ware proposes a greater cut. I thought 
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the House figures were lower, but 5 per- 
cent does involve a greater cut, the differ- 
ence being about 2 percent. 

The committee is also of the opinion 
that many of the other divisions in this 
agency are greatly overstaffed, and it is 
supported in its stand by the recently 
published report of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, which recommended that 
appropriations for this function be re- 
duced approximately 20 percent during 
the next fiscal year. 

Mr, MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course, I think 
that is precisely what has been done. I 
call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that the appropriation for 1949— 
that is, for the present fiscal year—the 
appropriation which was made by the last 
Congress for the Maritime Commission 
was $101,988,751, almost $102,000,000. 
The budget estimate, for the fiscal year 
1950, is only $75,870,390. Now what the 
Senator from Delaware proposes is not a 
reduction of 17 percent below the appro- 
priation for 1949, it is not the 20-percent 
reduction to which the Senator from 
Michigan alludes, but it is a 17-percent 
reduction from the $75,000,000, which 
represents a reduction already made by 
the Budget Bureau in compliance with 
the recommendation of last year’s Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on my amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
should like to point out to the Senate, 
before the vote is taken, that but very 
little of the discussion which we have 
heard on the floor of the Senate this 
morning was related to the pending 
amendment. The discussion has been 
on amendments which will come up 
later this afternoon. 

I also desire to point out to the Senate 
that any vote which may be taken on this 
amendment will not affect in any way 
the new ship construction, nor the State 
marine schools, nor the maritime train- 
ing. They are in no way affected; but 
the amendment which is before the Sen- 
ate affects only the personnel subsidies 
and miscellaneous expenditures of the 
Maritime Commission. 

When we vote on this amendment 
which proposes a 5 percent reduetion 
in the appropriation for the adminis- 

trative purposes of the Maritime Com- 
mission, the Commission will still have 
a larger personnel by two and a half times 
than it ever had prior to the war. It 
will have more than 4,000 employees for 
administrative purposes. In March 
1941, they only had 1,875 employees to 
take care of the same duties. In March 
1938 they operated with 1,073 employees. 
Therefore I see no reason why we 
should not cut this appropriation. If 
the 62 Senators who signed a petition 
calling upon the President for a 5 per- 
cent cut meant what we said then let us 
vote accordingly. In that petition we 
made no exception. Besides everyone 
agrees that this department, the Mari- 
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time Commission, is one of the most ex- 
travagant agencies in Washington. 

Mr. OMAHONENT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iwas merely going 
to suggest to the Senator that he is mis- 
taken when he says they are performing 
the same duties now that they were per- 
forming previously. That is not the fact. 
Additional duties have been placed upon 
the Maritime Commission, as for ex- 
ample, as shown in the memorandum 
on personnel, the increased reserve fleet, 
the warehouses and the shipyards. 
These are new functions which must be 
performed. During the war, we built a 
very much larger fleet, which the Mari- 
time Commission has to handle and care 
for. I submit it cannot possibly handle 
them with the same personnel it had 
before the war. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is nothing be- 
ing said about cutting them back to the 
prewar figure. We will still leave them 
over 4,000 employees. What we are pro- 
posing to do is to allow the Maritime 
Commission two and a half times as 
many employees as it had in 1941, four 
times as many employees as it had in 
1938. I never said there was not a 
change in its duties, but I do say that the 
number of employees has been increased 
more than the duties of the Commission. 

The Senator from Wyoming paid a 
compliment to the Honorable Lindsay 
Warren for the good job he has done in 
calling our attention to the inefficiency of 
the Maritime Commission, and in that I 
agree. Yet when we read the reports of 
Mr. Warren, pointing out time and again 
that there is waste, extravagance, and 
inefficiency in the Maritime Commission, 
we do nothing aboutit. Itis time we cut 
out this extravagance. I merely want 
to read a summary Mr. Warren made 
regarding the execution of one agree- 
ment by the Maritime Commission. 

The General Accounting Office, I 
quote—“considers the execution of the 
amended charter to have been beyond the 
authority of the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration and the payments made there- 
under to have been a wasteful, extrava- 
gant, and illegal expenditure of public 
funds.” 

This is one of the many reports I shall 
discuss at a later date. 

I say we can cut this appropriation. 
Sixty-two Members of the Senate joined 
in a resolution which calls for a 5-per- 
cent reduction in the appropriations. 

They did not except the Maritime 
Commission, and I cannot believe they 
intended to except it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I do 
not want to make any specific issue of 
the number of personnel in the Maritime 
Commission. I entirely agree with the 
conclusions reached by the Comptroller 
General in his investigation of that 
Commission, and with the conclusions 
reached by the Hoover Commission in its 
examination of the administration of 
the Maritime Commission. Certainly 
there is a great deal of room for improve- 
ment in that Commission. Those of us 
who have a deep interest in maritime 
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matters were in hopes that the appoint- 
ment of General Fleming, who has the 
reputation of being one of the most able 
administrators the Government has ever 
had, would bring about a reorganization 
of the administrative functions of the 
entire Maritime Commission, and that 
there would be some important changes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator 
not agree with me that if General Flem- 
ing puts into effect the efficiency we ex- 
pect of him, we can achieve at least a 
5-percent reduction in the cost of the ad- 
ministration of the Commission? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know. 
The Senator from Delaware is quoting 
from reports dealing not with personnel, 
but with administrative mismanagement 
in connection with funds, mismanage- 
ment in connection with interpreting the 
laws of Congress, and the lack of a gen- 
eral maritime policy. I desire to point 
out to the Senate that ships flying the 
American flag have been deteriorating 
and going to seed so rapidly since World 
War II that the maritime situation of the 
Nation is in serious jeopardy. 

Of course, we did not expect to retain 
the wartime level of our merchant ma- 
rine, but it is deteriorating very rapidly, 
and other nations are building up their 
merchant marine. We are in a serious 
situation. It has been so bad that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce appointed a subcommittee to 
look into the question. After the com- 
mittee, of which the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLANDERS] is a member, had 
looked into some of the management and 
administrative features, we received 
from the Senate the sum of almost $50,- 
000 to proceed with the work which we 
are now doing. We find many factors 
which need to be changed. 

There are 48,000 unemployed seamen 
walking the streets of the Nation today, 
and they have been in that situation for 
almost 18 months. Something must be 
done. Our merchant marine needs to be 
revived, to have a new spirit and a new 
approach to the problem. The Commis- 
sion may need these employees. The 
fact that it would mean four times as 
many as it had in 1938 is no argument 
at all. We had no merchant marine just 
previous to World War I. In Worid War 
II we had a fleet greater than that of 
the combined fleets of the world. We 
still have most of that fleet. If the Sen- 
ate deems it wise to squeeze down the 
Maritime Commission, thus preventing 
it from going ahead and keeping pace 
with the fleets of the rest of the world, 
all right. If that be done, we shall slip 
back to the same position we occupied 
after World War I. It cost us nearly 
$7,000,000,000 to bring back our mer- 
chant marine to a comparable position 
with that of the rest of the world, so we 
could participate in World War II. We 
have ships stored in various places. 

This proposed reduction, as I inter- 
pret it, would seriously handicap those 
who have charge of the ships. There 
are caretakers in charge of the ships, and 
the ships should be watched properly. I 
am warning the Senate that unless some- 
thing is done to revitalize our merchant 
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marine, unless we pay more attention to 
our reserve fleet, which is materially de- 
teriorating in various rivers and harbors, 
we shall awake in the next two or three 
years, as we did in 1921, when the Amer- 
ican flag was completely off the seas, 
and find ourselves in a similar situa- 
tion. 

The proposed cut would affect persons 
who are the caretakers and who do the 
work of safeguarding the condition of 
our great reserve fleet. Many of the 
ships should be repaired; many of them 
should be brought into the shipyards. 
We should have the guidance of the men 
whom the Senator from Delaware would 
cut from the bill. Our reserve fleet is 
16 times greater than the fleet we 
had in 1938, and more than 6 times 
greater than in 1841. We must take 
care of it. I feel that if General 
Fleming comes before the committee and 
says, “This is what we need to take care 
of our reserve fleet,“ he knows what is 
needed in an administrative way. 

The proposed cut would seriously han- 
dicap us in the future and affect the 
present condition of the reserve fleet of 
the Nation, which is now the greatest in 
the world. We want to keep it so. 

I hope the Senator from Delaware will 
leave the discretionary authority in re- 
gard to efficient administrative opera- 
tion of the Maritime Commission to the 
new Commissioners who have been ap- 
pointed, and in whom I have every con- 
fidence. If they do not need these men, 
General Fleming will say so. It is a 
serious matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
merely want to point out that the speech 
which the Senator from Washington has 
made pertains to other sections of the 
bill. The adoption of my amendment 
would not affect the new construction 
of the fieet in any way. According to 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, the Maritime Commission is the 
most inefficient bureau in Washington, 
because of inefficiency, waste, and ex- 
travagance. If we do not pay some at- 
tention to such a situation of what use 
are these reports? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
am not confused, and I was not confused 
in what I was atempting to tell the Sen- 
ate regarding the merchant marine. I 
appreciate the fact that the Senator’s 
amendment deals with personnel, but it 
is my understanding that if his amend- 
ment is adopted, the Maritime Commis- 
sion would have to reduce the caretaker 
personnel of our vast reserve fleet. I 
think that is a very serious question. I 
believe it is a matter which General 
Fleming, Mr. Coddaire, and Mr. Carson 
should have jurisdiction of, and it should 
be left to them. 


Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there 


is the possibility of the Maritime Com- 
mission deliberately making the cuts in 
departments where they should not be 
made in an effort to embarrass Congress. 
The same threat has been made in the 
past by the heads of other bureaus, I 
think it is time we served notice on them 
now that should they take this arbitrary 
action, merely because we attempt to 
cut their appropriations, then they 
themselves will be looking for new jobs. 
xCV——659 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
hope I may have the attention of the 
Senator from Delaware, because it is 
quite clear from a reading of the bill that 
Senator is mistaken in what he seeks 

o do. 

The Senator said a moment ago that 
the reduction which he proposes is in- 
tended to reduce the administrative ex- 
penses for personnel. Have I not cor- 
rectly stated what the Senator thinks he 
is doing? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I said as to all 
salaries, subsidies and other miscella- 
neous expenditures. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. For administrative 
expenditures? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. For salaries and 
other expenses. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. For administrative 
purposes; that is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Administrative pur- 
poses are covered; yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is where the 
Senator is mistaken. I shall now show 
to him precisely why and how he is mis- 
taken. 

This appropriation for salaries and 
expenses does not include the item for 
administrative expenses, so far as the 
increase is concerned. The Senator will 
see that in line 21, following the figures, 
the language is, “within limitations as 
follows.” Here are the limitations: 
There is a limitation on administrative 
expenses. The committee did not in- 
crease those expenses by a single penny. 
Where, then, did the increase come from? 
It came, not in administrative expenses, 
not in new shipyard construction, not in 
reconditioning and betterment; it came 
on page 53, in the item on line 13, for the 
maintenance of shipyard facilities. 
There was an increase from $409,700 to 
$443,700. That is a part of the increase 
of $674,000 which we allowed on page 
51, line 21. It is not an addition. 

Then in line 14 we increased the Op- 
eration of warehouses” appropriation 
from $461,550 to $501,550. That was an- 
other increase of personne] in the appro- 
priation, a part of the $674,000, and it was 
made necessary by the increased duties 
of the Maritime Commission in handling 
the maintenance of shipyard facilities 
and the operation of the warehouses. 

Finally, on page 54, line 6, we increased 
the limitation for reserve fleet expenses 
from $6,534,800 to $7,134,800 

These three limitations were increased. 
They are not additional appropriations; 
they are increased limitations. But they 
are taken care of in the $674,000 increase 
which we granted in the appropriation 
which the Senator now seeks to amend. 

I assure the Senator, with the greatest 
sincerity and the utmost accuracy, that 
if his amendment is agreed to it will be 
necessary to reduce the personnel for 
handling the maintenance of shipyard 
facilities, the operation of warehouses, 
and reserve fleet expenses, all three of 
which items are vastly greater now than 
they ever were heretofore. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I still 
point out, and repeat what I said before, 
that we are voting on the over-all per- 
sonnel allowed to the Maritime Commis- 
sion, and the question whether or not we 
will reduce it to 4,100, which would be 
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two and one-half times what they had 
at any time since the war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). The question is 
on the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Delaware to the amendment of 
the committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, when the 
Senate recessed last Friday night we had 
just concluded the discussion concerning 
the language in the provision on the top 
of page 53 which provided “That any 
funds and contract authority available 
for new ship construction under the limi- 
tation herein, and any funds and con- 
tract authority available for new ship 
construction,” and so forth. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I call attention to 
the fact that we are apparently about 
to have a vote on the amendment which 
the Senator from Delaware has offered. 
Would the Senator from Vermont be 
good enough to postpone the discussion 
of the amendment to which he has just 
referred—and I know he is interested 
in it—until after we have a vote on the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware? 

Mr. AIKEN, I shall be glad to post- 
pone the discussion of the matter to 
which I desire to allude, because some 
other evidence has come to light since 
the subject was discussed Friday night 
which I think requires further clarifica- 
tion. I shall be glad to withhold the dis- 
cussion until after the matter of the 
appropriation has been acted on. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, as he has 
said, the President reduced the budget 
estimate and the recommendations for 
the Maritime Commission by 45 percent. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Below the appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1949. 

Mr. HILL. The Committee on Ap- ` 
propriations recommended a 20-percent 
reduction. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. And the Budget 
Bureau recommended 25 percent. 

Mr. HILL. But the President went 
the committee 5 percent better, not only 
made it a 20-percent cut, but made it a 
flat 25-percent cut. The committee itself 
has made a very substantial reduction in 
the over-all appropriations. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. A 12-percent re- 
duction in this particular item. So, as 
the committee report comes before the 
Senate, it is about 37 percent below the 
appropriation for fiscal year 1949. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee has said, the amendment on which 
the Senate is about to vote has nothing 
to do with contracts, or with the con- 
struction of ships, or with the payment 
of subsidies, or what may be called the 
general „policies of the Maritime Com- 
mission. The amendment before us 
deals with the question of warehousing, 
the preservation of material that belongs 
to the Government which must go into 
warehouses, and the preservation of the 
ships, in which the Government has mil- 
lions and billions of dollars invested. 
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The distinguished Senator from 
Washington referred to General Flem- 
ing, the head of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, a man whom I regard as one of 
the most devoted and ablest public ser- 
vants we have in our Government. I 
wish merely to take a moment to call 
the attention of the Senate to what the 
Maritime Commission said about the ne- 
cessity for appropriating these funds to 
provide for proper warehousing. I read 
from the hearings on page 809, where 
the Commission. said: 

Prior to fiscal year 1948 the majority of 
the materials and equipment received for 
storage and handling were either new or in 
good condition prior to their receipt. Now 
an entirely different condition exists since 
most of the property to be warehoused is 
coming from strip-ship, reconversion, and 
repair activities, as well as withdrawals of 
property previously declared to the War As- 
sets Administration. Practically all such 
materials and equipment have been in use 
either aboard vessels or stored outside for 
many months and substantial quantities 
have become rusted and corroded. There- 
fore, it is necessary to dismantle much of 
this machinery and equipment, remove rust, 
corrosion, and water, coat with proper preser- 
vation compounds, oil or grease, and reassem- 
ble for long-term storage. 


In other words, if we do not provide 
these funds, then this property, these 
materials, this equipment, which belongs 
to the Government of the United States, 
will not be properly treated, will not be 
in condition for preservation, and prop- 
erly warehoused. The same condition 
that applies to the warehousing of the 
materials and equipment applies also to 
the ships themselves. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have listened to 
the discussion between the Senator from 
Delaware and the able chairman of the 
subcommittee, and, frankly, on this item 
I am in doubt, for the reason that, while 
the Senator is very persuasive in the 
argument he has made, at the same time 
I do not believe we had a break-down 
from the Senator from Delaware or any- 
one else as to the number of the em- 
ployees who are covered by this item who 
will be doing the type of work the Sen- 
ator from Alabama is discussing, and 
the number of employees who will be 
office employees of the Maritime Com- 
mission, which is the point raised by the 
Senator from Delaware. Perhaps if we 
could get some light thrown on the sub- 
ject of the number of employees who will 
be engaged in the type of work to which 
the Senator from Alabama refers, it 
might enlighten the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and others on the floor of the 
Senate as to the votes we should cast. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me 
on that point? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the’ Senator 
from California will look at page 51 of 
the bill, in line 21, he will see that we 
have increased the appropriation for sal- 
aries and expenses from $62,380,424 to 
$63,054,424, an increase of $674,000. That 
is plainly written. Then the remainder 
of that sentence carries the words “with- 
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in limitations as follows.” Then we look 
to the three items in the limitations 
which account for the $674,000. The first 
item is on page 53, line 13, where, for 
the maintenance of shipyard facilities, 
there was an increase of $34,000, from 
$409,700 to $443,700. On line 14 there 
was an increase of $40,000, from $461,550 
to $501,550. On page 54, line 6, there was 
an increase for the reserve fleet expense 
from $6,534,800 to $7,134,800. If we add 
the $34,000 increase in line 13, page 53, to 
the $40,000 increase in line 14, page 53, 
to the $600,000 increase in line 6, on page 
54, we have a total increase of $674,000, 
which is precisely the figure which ap- 
pears in the amendment which the Sen- 
ator from Delaware discussed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator has 
perhaps not quite understood my point. 
No doubt it is my fault. 

Mr. HILL, I think I know what the 
Senator has in mind. I heard his ques- 
tion. The Senator from Wyoming, I be- 
lieve, was busy at that time. Not a single 
one of the additional personnel provided 
for in the amendment will be used in 
Washington or in any office, or in ad- 
ministrative work, unless perhaps the 
administrative work is done in a ship- 
yard or warehouse, or unless the person- 
nel is with the reserve fleet. Of this per- 
sonnel 244 in number will be used as 
follows: 8 in shipyards, 12 in ware- 
houses, and 221 with the reserve fleet, 
putting the ships in which the Govern- 
ment has hundreds of millions of dollars, 
in moth balls, protecting and preserving 
them; putting material and equipment 
away in warehouses, cleaning it properly, 
1emoving rust and erosion from it, and 
putting it in oil and grease, or whatever 
preservative may be used so as to pre- 
serve this property. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The point I want 
to clarify in my mind, and I think other 
Senators on the floor would like to have 
clarified, is this: Of this double the num- 
ber the Commission had at any time 
prior to the war, how many of this per- 
sonnel are engaged in purely administra- 
tive work, and how many are engaged in 
the work of taking care of the reserve 
fleet, and the rest of it? I think the 
Senator from Delaware has made a very 
pertinent point, if that is pure admin- 
istrative overhead. On the other hand, 
if they are conducting work which is 
highly essential, such as the Senator 
from Alabama is talking about, then I 
would be inclined to go along with him 
and not vote for the reduction. But I 
should like some justification as to the 
necessity of approximately double the 
number of employees the Commission 
had at any time prior to World War II. 
I think that is a matter which needs to 
be cleared up. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In reply to the ques- 
tion asked by the Senator from Cali- 
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fornia, I point out that the amendment 
with which we are dealing seeks to reduce 
the amount proposed in the Senate com- 
mittee amendment by about three mil- 
lion dollars. Of the $63,000,000 provided 
by the committee amendment, only $8,- 
000,000 applies to the functions which 
have been described by the Senator from 
Alabama and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. For instance, with respect to the 
maintenance of shipyard facilities, all 
that is proposed to take care of that 
item in its entirety is $443,700. For the 
operation of the warehouses, which has 
been mentioned, $501,550. That is the 
maximum amount which has been 
claimed necessary. Now there are in 
addition reserve-fleet expenses, $7,134,- 
800. In other words, of the $63,000,000, 
$8,000,000 is given for these functions, 
which leaves $55,000,000 for the other 
functions of the Maritime Commission. 

All the argument that has been made 
against the proposed cut of $3,000,000 out 
of a total of $63,000,000, is to describe the 
wonderful job that is being done with the 
$8,000,000 portion of the bill. The rest 
of the money going for administrative 
purposes, subsidies, and the other func- 
tions. No one denies but that they can 
be cut three million. Either we are 
going to cut these appropriations or else 
there is going to be no reduction in the 
wartime rate of taxes, As we vote on 
these proposed cuts we are in effect de- 
ciding the question of “Will there be a 
reduction in the wartime excise taxes at 
this Congress?” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I disagree most 
heartily with what the Senator from 
Delaware has just said. What he has 
said, so far as it goes, is correct; but 
when he says that all the rest of it is left 
for the administrative facilities of the 
Maritime Commission i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And other functions. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. And other func- 
tions—I call the attention of the Senator 
from California and of other Senators to 
the fact that of the remainder, $26,875,- 
000 is for new ship construction, recon- 
ditioning, and betterments, and $18,218,- 
000, in round figures, for operating—dif- 
ferential subsidies. I will not say almost 
all, but a great deal of both those items is 
already under contract, contracts in pri- 
vate yards and in other places where 
ships are being built. It has nothing to 
do with the administrative operation of 
the Maritime Commission. The commit- 
tee, as the Senator from Wyoming has 
said, and as other Senators have said, 
has not changed the items for adminis- 
trative expenses at all. The committee 
has left them at $8,950,142. So I say 
most respectfully to my colleague from 
Delaware that of the other functions 
which he says apply, the largest item, 
namely, $44,000,000, covers new ship con- 
struction, reconditioning and better- 
ment, and operating—differential subsi- 
dies. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I will yield to the Senator 
from Vermont in a moment. I wish to 
say that the Senator from Massachusetts 
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is absolutely correct in what he has just 
said. In answer to the question of the 
Senator from California, I will say there 
are 1,950 employees in what we might 
call administrative work of the Maritime 
Commission. If the amendment is 
agreed to there will be 4,554 employees 
altogether with the Commission, with 
1,950 in administrative work. 

What the amendment involves is only 
one proposition, that is, funds for in- 
crease of some 241 personnel. Of these 
241 personnel, none of them are to be in 
the administrative work, none of them 
are to be in Washington, all of them are 
to be either in shipyards, warehouses, or 
with the reserve fleet. 

As I said before, 8 will be in shipyards, 
12 in the warehouses, for the care and 
preservation of the materials and equip- 
ment coming in there, and 221 for the 
proper conditioning or the preservation 
of the reserve fleet. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Alabama or 
any other Senator who can answer the 
question, whether in this appropriation 
there are included funds for the con- 
struction of a so-called superliner or 
luxury liner, about which we have been 
reading? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, that 
is included in the contract authority item 
under the amount carried in line 22 of 
page 52, which the committee reduced 
from $70,125,000 to $50,000,000. 

Mr. AIKEN. And that includes the 
appropriation for the construction of a 
new superliner? Is that going to take 
most of that appropriation? I am not 
too familiar with this matter, but I have 
read and heard much about the expecta- 
tion of the Commission to spend very 
large amounts in subsidizing the con- 
struction of a luxury liner. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. The luxury liner has already 
been contracted for under authority pre- 
viously granted. The only item in this 
bill which affects that is under the cash 
appropriation, not the contract author- 
ity; the cash appropriation under which 
the contracts which have already ma- 
tured may be liquidated. 

Mr. AIKEN. Has there been any con- 
troversy between the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and the Maritime Commission over 
the validity of spending large amounts 
on the construction of a superliner? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is my under- 
standing that there is reference to that 
in the report which was transmitted to 
the President of the Senate under date 
of July 11, 1949, by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, Mr. Lindsay C. Warren. This par- 
ticular report has been made the subject 
of hearing and investigation by the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments in the House, and by the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments in the Senate. It in- 
volves a problem of policy. : 

Mr. AIKEN. How much money is in- 
volved? Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming know that? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. It is a rather large 
sum. I think it is somewhat in excess 
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of $70,000,000 or $75,000,000. The total 
cost, I think, is about $75,000,000. 

Mr. AIKEN, That is the amount of 
the subsidy, or is that the cost of the 
ship? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is the estimated 
cost of the ship. 

Mr, AIKEN. The subsidy will be half 
that amount? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The differentials 
are quite high. General Warren sug- 
gested in his report that there should be 
legislation to require open public hear- 
ings by the Maritime Commission when 
it is gathering evidence upon which to 
base its estimate of the differential. cost 
of construction. With that recommen- 
dation Iam inclined to agree. But again 
it is a matter of legislation. It is not a 
matter for the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to consider, and, as a matter of fact, 
the report did not come to us until after 
the subcommittee had acted. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would simply 
say to the Senator from Vermont—I 
think I am correct, and I think the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming will agree with me— 
that the construction subsidy is 40 per- 
cent; and on top of that there would be 
an operating subsidy, after the ship is 
constructed. So 40 percent of approxi- 
mately $75,000,000 is the construction 
subsidy. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I simply 
wish to emphasize that the pending 
amendment has nothing whatever to do 
with any subsidy in maritime contracts, 
any payments, any general policies of 
the Maritime Commission. This amend- 
ment deals only with the preservation of 
the materials and equipment through 
proper warehousing and the preserva- 
tion of the ships in the reserve fleet, 
through putting the ships in moth balls, 
by taking the steps necessary to protect 
these materials and this equipment and 
these billions of dollars’ worth of ships. 
Not to take this action, not to adopt the 
Senate committee amendment, surely is 
to waste all this valuable property which 
we have, and which has been paid for by 
the taxpayers of the United States. Not 
to adopt the committee amendment is to 
be penny-wise and pound-foolish. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware to the committee amendment on 
page 51, in line 21, to strike out “$63,054,- 
424” and insert “$59,901,703.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
understood that the yeas and nays have 
already been ordered. 

The absence of a quorum having been 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Capehart Dulles 
Anderson Chapman » Ecton 
Baldwin Chavez Ellender 
Brewster Connally Ferguson 
Bricker Cordon Flanders 
Butler Donnell Frear 
Cain Downey Fulbright 


George Langer O'Mahoney 
Gillette Lodge Pepper 
Graham Long Robertson 
Green Lucas Saltonstall 
Gurney McCarran Schoeppel 
Hayden y Smith, Maine 
Hendrickson McClellan Sparkman 
Hickenlooper McGrath Stennis 

Hill McKellar Taft 

Hoey McMahon Taylor 
Holland Magnuson Thomas, Okla 
Humphrey Malone Thomas, Utah 
Hunt Martin Thye 

Ives Maybank Tydings 
Jenner Miller Vandenberg 
Johnson, Colo, Millikin Watkins 
Johnson, Tex. Morse Wherry 
Johnston, S.C. Mundt Wiley 
Kefauver Murray Williams 
Kem Myers Withers 
Kilgore Neely Young 
Knowland O'Conor 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILIAs! to the committee 
amendment on page 51, in line 21. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll: and Mr. Armen voted “yea” 
when his name was called. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A vote for a 5 per- 
cent reduction in this appropriation 
would be a vote “yea.” Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
submit that that was not a parliamen- 
tary inquiry, because it carried its own 
answer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will resume the calling of the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the calling of the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] are detained on official business. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
LAs], the Senator from Mississippi IMr. 
EASTLAND], and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. MCFARLAND] are absent on public 
business. 

I announce that on this vote the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] is paired 
with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Oklahoma would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from Illinois 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
SMITH] is absent because of illness. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Jersey would vote yea.“ 

The senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Brinces] and the junior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire (Mr. TOBEY] 
are absent on official business. If present 
and voting, the senior and junior Sena- 
tors from New Hampshire would vote 
„yea.“ 
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The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 56, as follows: 


YEAS—30 
Aiken Frear Mundt 
Brewster Fulbright Schoeppel 
Bricker Hendrickson Smith, Maine 
Butler Hickenlooper Taft 
Cain Jenner Thye 
Capehart Kem Vandenberg 
Donnell McCarthy Watkins 
Dulles Malone Wherry 
Ecton Martin Wiley 
Ferguson Millikin Williams 

NAYS—56 
Anderson Hunt Miller 
Baldwin Ives Morse 
Chapman Johnson, Colo. Murray 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Myers 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Cordon Kefauver O'Conor 
Downey Kilgore O'Mahoney 
Ellender Knowland Pepper 
Flanders Langer Robertson 
George Lodge Saltonstall 
Gillette Long Sparkman 
Graham Lucas Stennis 
Green McCarran Taylor 
Gurney McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Hayden McGrath Thomas, Utah 
Hill McKellar Tydings 
Hoey McMahon Withers 
Holland Magnuson Young 
Humphrey Maybank 

NOT VOTING—10 

Bridges Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Byrd McFarland Tobey 
Douglas Reed 
Eastland Russell 


So Mr. WILLIAuSs' amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 51, line 21. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate will see fit, even though 
the 5-percent cut which was proposed has 
been rejected, to adopt the House figure, 
which was $62,380,424. The Senate in- 
creased the appropriation to $63,054,424, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
merely desire to suggest that the com- 
mittee hopes that the committee amend- 
ment will be agreed to. It adds $674,000 
to the appropriation. The figure was in- 
cluded by the committee, much below the 
budget, merely because the committee 
was convinced that it was necessary in 
order to carry out new functions imposed 
upon the Maritime Commission, as for 
example, the care of the reserve fleet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays having been ordered on the 
committee amendment, the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, and Mr. AIKEN voted “nay” when 
his name was called. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that a vote of “nay” will be 
a vote to adopt the House figure, and 
that a vote of “yea” will be a vote to 
adopt the Senate’s increased figure? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A “nay” 
vote is against the committee amend- 
ment, and will leave the figure as it came 
from the House. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the calling of the roll, 


President, a 
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Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Mc- 
FARLAND] are absent on public business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Doucias] would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] is 
necessarily absent, 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
SmitH] is absent because of iliness, If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Jersey would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEVI is detained on official business. 

The senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BripcEs] and the junior Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] 
are absent on official business. If present 
and voting, the senior and junior Sena- 
tors from New Hampshire would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—45 
Anderson Kefauver Myers 
Chapman Kerr Neely 
Chavez Kilgore O'Conor 
Connally Knowland O'Mahoney 
Cordon Langer Pepper 
Downey Lodge Russell 
Ellender Long Saltonstall 
Graham Lucas Sparkman 
Green McCarran Stennis 
Hayden McGrath Taylor 
Hill McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Humphrey Magnuson Thomas, Utah 
Hunt Maybank Tydings 
Johnson, Tex. Morse Withers 
Johnston, S. C. Murray Young 
NAYS—43 
Aiken George Martin 
Baldwin Gillette Miller 
Brewster Gurney Millikin 
Bricker Hendrickson Mundt 
Butler Hickenlooper Robertson 
Byrd Hoey Schoeppel 
Cain Holland Smith, Maine 
Capehart Ives Taft 
Donnell Jenner Thye 
Dulles Johnson, Colo. Vandenberg 
Ecton Kem Watkins 
Ferguson McCarthy Wherry 
Flanders McClellan Williams 
Frear McMahon 
Fulbright Malone 
NOT VOTING—8 
Bridges McFarland Tobey 
Douglas Reed Wiley 
Eastland Smith, N. J. 
So the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to offer an amendment to 
line 15 on page 52. Would such an 
amendment be in order at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s amendment would not be in 
order at the present time, because the 
committee amendments were ordered to 
be considered first. 

The clerk will state the next amend- 
ment. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, 
line 22, after the word “exceed”, to strike 
out 870,125,000“ and insert “$50,000,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, 
uag 8, after the words “in the”, to insert 
“w. e” 


AUGUST 1 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, when the 
Senate took a recess last Friday evening, 
the provision at the top of page 53 had 
been under discussion and elaborated 
upon by the Senator from Wyoming. It 
makes certain funds of the Maritime 
Commission available for the acquisition 
and completion of the vessels Mariposa 
and Monterey, in the wise discretion of 
the Commissioners in all circumstances. 
The Senator from Wyoming gave it as 
his opinion that this provision was so 
worded that it would preclude a majority 
of the Maritime Commission from using 
a substantial sum of money for bailing 
out the Oceanic Steamship Line or any 
of its affiliates to the extent of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. Since Friday eve- 
ning it has been called to my attention 
that in one of the supplemental appro- 
priation bills there is language which 
might permit the Maritime Commission 
still to bail out the Oceanic Steamship 
Co., in spite of the language of this pro- 
vision, Therefore I should like to in- 
quire of the Senator from Wyoming 
whether there is any factual basis for 
the report which I have received? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
was of the opinion, when I responded to 
the question of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, on Friday, that the money would 
have to be expended under the terms of 
the existing Maritime Act, and I re- 
cited, on Friday evening, the specific sec- 
tion of the act which, in my opinion, 
would obtain. It is true that the lan- 
guage which came to us from the House 
provided that the Commission could act 
under the authority of the supplemental 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act 
of 1949, which, of course, is the law 
which was passed at the last session of 
the Congress. 

I have before me that precise pro- 
vision, and I should like to read it into 
the RECORD: 


Provided further— 


This proviso appeared in the item of 
new ship construction, including re- 
conditioning and betterment, which is 
precisely the item with which we are now 
dealing— ‘ 

Provided further, That the Commission 
may expend amounts to acquire the vessels 
Mariposa and Monterey and materials and 
equipment in conjunction therewith, on 
hand or committed for, and expend the 
amounts necessary to complete the vessels, 
if acquired for the development and mainte- 
nance of the commerce of the United States 
and for the use of the United States in time 
of war and national emergency, from any 
amounts made available within this limi- 
tation. 


When I read that proviso the words 
“in time of war and national emergency” 
impressed themselves upon my mind, and 
I felt that, since this is not a time of 
war and is not exactly the time of na- 
tional emergency which that phrase 
usually connotes, no additional authority 
beyond the wartime act as amended was 
granted. But as I reread it this morn- 
ing, after having had the matter called 
to my attention, I am afraid that I was 
wrong, because the conditional phrase 
is “if acquired for the development and 
maintenance of the commerce of the 
United States and for use of the United 
States in time of war and national 
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emergency.” It is true that the Maritime 
Commission in much of its work is pro- 
viding shipping space for the transpor- 
tation of troops in the event a national 
emergency might develop, so if we give 
the prospective interpretation to the 
words “in time of war and national emer- 
gency,” instead of the present, I now say 
that, in my judgment, this is legislation 
which changes ard broadens the au- 
thority of the Maritime Commission. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is the provision in the 
supplemental appropriation bill legis- 
lation? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 


‘Mr. AIKEN. In order to make sure- 


that the Maritime Commission, by ma- 
jority vote, does not spend $10,000,000 in 
bailing out the company referred to 
through the acquisition of the two ships 
mentioned, it would be necessary to strike 
out the provision on page 53 of the bill, 
would it not? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think it would; 
or to write in a provision to the effect 
that the money should be expended un- 
der the provisions of the Maritime Act, 
as amended. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that if that proviso in the supple- 
mental appropriation act is legislation, 
the proviso which we are now consider- 
ing, on page 53 of the bill, is also legis- 
lation, 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Without question, 
it is. 

Mr. AIKEN. Therefore I should like to 
make the point of order 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Let me ask the 
Senator, please do not make such a point 
of order. Move to strike it out, and the 
chairman of the committee will not say 
a word. I do not want this bill to go back 
to the committee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Calling attention to 
the colloquy which occurred on July 29, 
appearing at page 10435 of the RECORD, 
the able Senator from Vermont was quot- 
ing from what apparently was the 
House report, on page 32. I have a copy 
of the House report, and I should like to 
read the language which appears on page 
32 of the report which I have. I quote: 

The committee has continued available 
during the fiscal year 1950 the funds and con- 
tract authorization for 1949, and also has 
made available funds and contract authoriza- 
tion for the fiscal year 1950 for use in ac- 
quisition and completion of the vessels 
Mariposa and Monterey or either of them. 
This authority was provided in the 1949 act 
but it has not yet been made use of. In 
continuing this provision, the committee 
wishes to make it clear that action taken is 
left to the discretion of the Commissioners, 
and that in acquiring the Monterey or the 
Mariposa or both from Oceanic and in their 
sale to another United States flag operator, 
it is to be understood that the Commission 
may resell such ships on mortgage terms or 
may contribute a construction differential 
subsidy to the cost of improvement to the 
vessels or both. 


That is quite different language from 
that read by the able Senator from Ver- 
mont, which apparently speaks of “bail- 
ing out.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think I can ex- 
plain ihat, Mr. President. The language 
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which the Senator from Vermont read 
was from the report of the subcommittee, 
and that phrase dealing with bailing out 
did not appear in the final report. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say that, in the first place, 
I do not think the report of a subcom- 
mittee can change the law, even by impli- 
cation, and I rather doubt very much 
whether a colloquy on the floor can 
change a statute. The Commission 
either have the power or they do not have 
the power to take the action. I doubt 
very much the wisdom of attempting to 
tie the hands of a Government agency. 
It may be that there is legitimate room 
for criticism in regard to many activities 
of the Maritime Commission, or other 
Commissions. If there is, the proper way 
to proceed is to amend the basic act, but 
not try to amend it through an appro- 
priation bill, or through imposing restric- 
tions by colloquies on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the quo- 
tation read by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia was read by the Senator from Ver- 
mont last Friday, but at the end of it 
was this statement: 
but it may not bail out Oceanic or its man- 
agerial mistakes. 


Evidently the full committee struck out 
the last part of the last sentence in mak- 
ing its report to the House. 

Those managerial mistakes were 
pointed out on Friday. It was shown 
that the Maritime Commission turned 
back these two ships to the company 
with a cash allowance of almost $6,000,- 
000 to go with each one; that the com- 
pany secured bids for reconverting them, 
plus improvements which they them- 
selves wished to make; that the bids 
were submitted by the Newport News 
Co. of $8,200,000 for each ship, but in- 
stead of giving the job to the Newport 
News Co., the Oceanic Co. gave the busi- 
ness to one of its own affiliates, United 
Engineering; that as the work proceeded 
it appeared that the cost of reconverting 
each of these ships would be over $15,- 
000,000, and work was stopped on them. 
As I understand, the Government was 
told it would have to take the responsi- 
bility for laying the men off, unless it 
came forward with more money and 
bailed out the steamship company, the 
Oceanic, which is a subsidiary of the 
Matson Line. 

One of the Commissioners has made 
an effort to reopen the case in order to 
bail out the steamship company, and the 
purpose of what I am doing here, and 
what I think others are doing, is to 
make it impossible for the United States 
Maritime Commission to bail out this 
company to the extent of $10,200,000 be- 
cause of mistakes of its own. That is 
why I moved to strike out this pro- 
vision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont asks unanimous 
consent that he be permitted to amend 
by striking out certain words, and that 
the amendment be taken up ahead of 
the committee amendments. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the Senator from Ver- 
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mont making the motion, but I desire to 
be heard before it is voted on. If that is 
the understanding, I have no objection. 
Otherwise I object and ask for the reg- 
ular order. I have no objection to the 
matter being brought up at this time if 
it may be open to debate. 

Mr. AIKEN. It will be open to debate, 
as I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. It there objection to the mo- 
tion being taken up out of order? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to point out to the Senator that the 
committee amendments are before the 
Senate, 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, Mr. President, if 
there i$ any objection to bringing this 
matter up at this time, I raise the point 
of order that the amendment is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I hope the Senator 
will withdraw the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A point 
of order against the House text in a 
bill is not in order. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; but there is also 
certain legislation in words added by the 
Senate committee. “In all the circum- 
stances” was added by the Senate com- 
mittee, and also the adjective “wise” was 
added before the word “discretion.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
order to make the matter clear, I am 
merely suggesting to the Senator that he 
withhold his motion until after we have 
disposed of the committee amendments. 
In view of the fact that the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon], who is one of the 
members of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, indeed, one of the members of 
the subcommittee, desires to present a 
point of view with respect to the matter, 
I am wondering whether the Senator 
from Vermont would not be willing to 
let the matter go over so that the com- 
mittee amendments may be considered 
in regular order, and then, of course, his 
motion could be taken up. 

Mr. AIKEN. If I may be permitted 
to make the motion to strike out the pro- 
viso, I shall withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I hope that mo- 
tion may be made. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If the Senator from 
Vermont passes this matter at the pres- 
ent time, and waits until after the 
amendments are all adopted, would his 
point of order lie? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, yes; if we 
passed the matter over. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is the ques- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator would be in position then to 
make a motion to strike out language. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Striking out is dif- 
ferent from raising a point of order and 
sending the bill back to committee. The 
Senator from Michigan is inquiring 
whether the Senator from Vermont 
could then, with the same effect, make 
the point of order, and send the bill back 
to the committee because of legislation 
in the bill. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY,. Mr. President, if 
I may be heard 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I point out to the 
Senator from Michigan and to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont that, as the Senator 
in charge of the bill, I shall ask that the 
two committee amendments shall be 
passed over at this time, so that the Sen- 
ator from Vermont may make his motion 
to strike out the proviso. I am quite 
willing that he should make the motion 
now, with the understanding that it 
may be considered after the committee 
amendments have been disposed of. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if I may 
have unanimous consent to do so, I make 
the motion now that the proviso begin- 
ning on line 2, page 53, and running 
through line 12, page 53, be stricken from 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will ask the Senator to restate his 
motion. 

Mr. AIKEN. I move that the proviso 
beginning in line 2, page 53, and running 
through line 12, page 53, be stricken from 
the bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendments would take pre- 
cedence over the Senator’s motion. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
have already announced that I am quite 
willing to have the committee amend- 
ments passed over. The Parliamentarian 
apparently did not hear my statement. 
So the unanimous-consent request, if I 
may restate it, is that the committee 
amendments on page 53, in lines 8 and 9, 
may be passed over at the present time, 
and that the Senator from Vermont may 
be permitted to make his motion to strike 
out all the proviso beginning in line 2, 
page 53, and ending in line 12 thereof. 
I have no objection to that. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have no objection to 
that. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If the motion of the 
Senator from Vermont is defeated, and 
the language is not stricken out, has the 
point of order to the bill that the lan- 
guage is legislation on the bill been 
waived? Can a point of order be made 
at any time before the bill is passed, even 
though there has been a vote taken on 
the particular provision? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
amendments are agreed to, of course, a 
point of order would not lie thereafter. 
But a point of order can be made when 
the amendments are actually offered. 
When the committee amendments are 
actually taken up for adoption a point 
of crder can be made. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If they are dis- 
agreed to, can a point of order still be 
made that they constitute legislation on 
an appropriation legislation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
amendments are defeated they would not 
be a part of the bill. Would the Senator 
want to attack some of the House lan- 
guage? 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand, if the amendment which I pro- 
pose is defeated, then the additional 
wording added by the Senate committee 
to the wording of the House proviso 
would be in order at that time and sub- 
ject to a point of order. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
order to make this matter crystal clear, 
I make an additional unanimous-consent 
request, and that is, in the event the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont shall be defeated he may still have 
the authority to make the point of order. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Vermont adopt the 
additional wording to the unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. AIKEN. I agree to that on my 
part. I cannot agree for any other 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest that the committee amendment be 
passed over without action now and 
without prejudice to the Senator from 
Vermont to make any points of order he 
may see fit to make? The Chair hears 
none. The next committee amendment 
will be stated. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstood, the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment was to the effect that I might make 
the motion at this time to strike out 
this paragraph. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I understood the 
Senator had made his motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. The Chair wasinerror. That 
is the pending matter now, is it not? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; it was under- 
stood that the Senator would be per- 
mitted to make his motion, and then it 
would go over until after the committee 
amendments are disposed of. 

Mr. AIKEN. I did not understand 
that it would go over until after the 
committee amendments were disposed 
of, because it would have been in order 
anyway after the committee amend- 
ments were disposed of. I think it is 
better to make a point of order that this 
is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
may I beg the indulgence of the Senator 
from Vermont? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming does not have to beg the Senator 
from Vermont for anything. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Well, I do want a 
little indulgence. I am merely trying 
to get the bill disposed of in what I 
conceive to be the most expeditious 
manner. Notice has been given by the 
Senator from Oregon that he intends to 
debate the motion. It was for that pur- 
pose that I made the various suggestions 
which I thought the Senator from Ver- 
mont had accepted, the purpose being so 
that we might proceed with the commit- 
tee amendments, because several of them 
are without objection, and can be dis- 
posed of readily. For example, the next 
three amendments have already been 
disposed of by implication by two yea- 
and-nay votes. Now, if we do not get 
them agreed to promptly, within the next 
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5 or 6 minutes, then the Senate will have 
to debate the whole thing all over again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Permit 
the Chair to understand to what words 
the point of order of the Senator from 
Vermont is directed? 

Mr. AIKEN. To the adjective “wise” 
before the word “discretion”, in line 8, 
page 53, and the words “in all the cir- 
cumstances” in line 9, as modifications 
of legislation inserted in the bill by the 
House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It occurs 
to the Chair that the word “wise” does 
not add anything to the meaning of the 
language. All discretion is supposed to 
be wise. And “in all the circumstances,” 
unless some limitation is placed on the 
language, means “in all cases.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Vermont if not the 
simplest thing to do would be for him 
to withdraw his motion to strike out the 
words “wise” and “in all the circum- 
stances’? I call attention to the fact 
that the subcommittee worked on this 
matter for some time, It wanted to allow 
the paragraph to remain in the bill, but 
wanted to provide further protection, and 
tried to insert words which would pro- 
vide further protection; so it inserted 
these words. The Presiding Officer has 
just stated that the retention of the 
words would not mean much; that they 
would not add anything to the meaning 
of the language. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Chair 
have the right to interpret legislation? 
Does the Chair have the right to indicate 
57 50 word does not mean anything in 
a 1 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point the Chair had in mind was that the 
point of order would not lie because the 
word does not add anything to the 
meaning. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it the Chair's 
opinion that the word “wise” does not 
add anything to the meaning of the 
language? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; that 
is the Chair’s idea. 

Mr. FERGUSON. My parliamentary 
inquiry is as follows: Is it within the 
province of the Chair to say that a word 
inserted deliberately by the committee 
does not add anything to the meaning of 
the words already in the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair was merely passing on the point of 
order as to whether or not the amend- 
ment was legislation. The Chair is of 
the opinion that it is not legislation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Chair is of the 
opinion that it does not mean anything 
or does not add anything or change any- 
thing in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, may 
I have the floor? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
there comes a time 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, there are 
a dozen other places in the bill where 
there is definitely legislation. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY.. Mr. President, I 
have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming has the floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There comes a 
time when parliamentary discussion only 
confuses those who listen. We can sit 
here all afternoon making parliamen- 
tary inquiries as to whether this or that 
is in order, and whether this or that is 
legislation. The Senator in charge of 
the bill, with the desire to be wholly 
practical, has suggested to the Senator 
from Vermont merely that he withhold 
an amendment which is not a committee 
amendment until the committee amend- 
ments are disposed of. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will say to the 
Senator that my own thought is that his 
amendment ought to be carried; and 
when it is proposed by him in the proper 
order the Senator from Vermont will find 
the Senator from Wyoming supporting 
his motion. But in the meantime let us 
get on with the bill and dispose of the 
committee amendments. The Senator 
from Vermont loses nothing by allowing 
the matter to go over. But if the Sena- 
tor is unwilling to do that, the alterna- 
tive, of course, is for him to exercise the 
unanimous consent which has already 
been granted him to make his motion to 
strike, and let debate be held on that mo- 
tion. Il he does that, the effect, of course, 
will be to delay action on the committee 
amendments, I think to the detriment of 
the expeditious handling of the bill. 
That is the only reason the Senator from 
Wyoming made the suggestion for post- 
ponement. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to acting upon the committee 
amendments so far as they relate to the 
Maritime Commission. However, I 
would not wish to agree to delay making 
this motion or having it acted upon until 
all the committee amendments in the 
appropriation bill have been acted upon. 

Here is a case in which I verily believe 
that certain members of the Maritime 
Commission are attempting to turn over 
$10,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money to a 
steamship company which is not entitled 
to it. It is time to stop that kind of 
business in the Maritime Commission, as 
well as other agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

It is my intention, if the Chair rules 
that these additional words inserted in 
the proviso by the Senate committee do 
not warrant a point of order, to make a 
point of order later in the bill, on page 
60, where there is definitely legislation 
included in the bill. If I wait until all 
the committee amendments have been 
acted upon, the point of order will not 
be in order, so far as I can see, if the 
legislation has already been accepted by 
the Senate. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN, I yield. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
mistaken in that, because the Senator 
from Wyoming, as part of the unanimous 
consent, has agreed that the committee 
amendments shall be passed over. 
Therefore the issue of whether or not 
they are legislation will not be before 
the Senate until the Senator from Ver- 
mont makes his motion to strike; and 
when he makes his motion to strike, it 
will include the word “wise” and the 
words “in all the circumstances,” which 
were introduced by the committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. If all the other commit- 
tee amondments are acted upon, and the 
legislative provisions ef this appropria- 
tion bill are approved by the Senate, the 
Chair may rule that the word “wise” and 
the words “in all the circumstances” do 
not warrant a point of order. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But the Senator 
overlooks the fact that already, by unani- 
mous consent, those words have been 
withdrawn, and the Senator has been 
given the right, by unanimous consent, 
to make his motion. What more can he 
want? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator wants ac- 
tion on his motion; and I do not see why 
action on the motion should not be had 
before we leave the Maritime Commission 
appropriation. A 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The reason for it 
is that it is not the regular order. The 
Senate has already determined that the 
regular order is to proceed with the com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have not heard any 
such decision. ; 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, as 
the Senator from Michigan understands 
the idea of the Senator from Vermont, 
he has this in mind: That if he passes 
this particular item in the bill at this 
time, and goes on, and all the other 
matters are passed on, he will end up, at 
the time consideration of the bill is con- 
cluded, with this one question before the 
Senate; and if he loses on that issue, 
he cannot take advantage of the various 
other points of order in the bill. If he 
could get unanimous consent—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That was the 
unanimous consent which was granted. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, a 
Parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. What is the unan- 
imous censent? Does it give the Senator 
from Vermont protection on the other 
items in the bill which might be con- 
sidered legislation, and against which 
he may wish to raise points of order? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I want to 
know whether the Senate is going to vote 
to make it possible for one steamship 
company to get $10,000,000 of public 
money which does not belong to it? If 
the Senate intends so to vote, I intend to 
make a point of order on page 60, and 
a dozen other pages in the bill where 
there are clearly legislative proposals in 
an appropriation bill. I have no desire 
to delay action on the bill, but that, 
frankly, is my purpose in asking con- 
sideration of the motion I made, and a 
vote on it at this time, before the com- 
mittee amendments have been acted 
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upon and approved, which would make 
the point of order out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair undertands, unanimous consent 
has already been given for the lines under 
discussion to be passed without preju- 
dice with respect to raising points of 
order, offering amendments, or anything 
else. That would necessarily mean that 
any other sections of the bill would be 
subject to amendments or points of order 
as we come to them, just as though no 
unanimous consent agreement had been 
made. 

Mr. OMAHONENT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it not a fact 
that the adoption or rejection of the 
committee amendments will have no 
effect whatever upon any other item in 
the bill which has not been acted upon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair thinks that is correct. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. So any motion or 
point of order may be made with respect 
to any other part of the bill which has 
not been acted upon under the commit- 
tee amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair thinks that is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order as to the bill, because 
of the amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee on page 60, from line 11 through 
line 17. There is no question that that 
is legislation. 

Mr. CORDON rose. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator will not make that 
point of order. I assure him that he is 
defeating his own purpose. The effect 
of that point of order is to send the entire 
bill back to the committee, as was pointed 
out in the case of the ECA bill. I ask 
the Senator to make his fight upon the 
issue he has raised, and to stand upon 
his motion to strike certain language. 
That is reasonable. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, that is 
what the Senator from Vermont desires. 
He desires to make a fight on this effort 
to give away $10,000,000 of the taxpay- 
ers’ money, but he wants to make that 
fight now, while he has a chance to win 
it, and not wait until that chance has 
gone by. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
view of that statement by the Senator 
from Vermont, I shall give up all my 
great labors to persuade the Senate to 
follow the regular order in a parliamen- 
tary way, and I shall ask unanimous 
consent that, despite the rule of proce- 
dure that the committee amendments 
should be first considered, the Senator 
from Vermont may now make his mo- 
tion to strike the language on page 53 
of the bill, beginning in line 2 and end- 
ing at the end of line 12, and that de- 
bate may now proceed upon that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest is that unanimous consent be 
granted the Senator from Vermont 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I under- 
stood that I had made the motion. I 
think the Record will show that I have 
already made such a motion, under the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair thinks so. Perhaps it ought to 
be restated. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am not making a motion. I am merely 
asking unanimous consent that the regu- 
lar order may be waived so that the mo- 
tion may be debated. I hope the Chair 
will put the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
other unanimous-consent request was 
that it be carried over, the Chair under- 
Stands. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming requests unani- 
mous consent that the regular rule re- 
quiring committee amendments to be 
considered first be waived, and that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] be 
permitted to move to strike out lines 2 
through 12, on page 53 of the bill, and 
that that motion be disposed of before 
further proceedings are had on the bill. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Vermont is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the proviso on page 53, beginning 
in line 2 and extending through line 12 
on the same page, be stricken from the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Does the Senator from Vermont wish 
recognition? 

Mr. AIKEN. No; I have no particu- 
lar desire to speak first on this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Connox] had 
requested recognition. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, this 
situation points out again some of the 
very grave deficiencies in our methods of 
procedure on the floor of the Senate. 
Irather doubt that there are half a dozen 
Members of this body who have glanced 
at, much less read, the exhaustive hear- 
ings held on this bill in the House of 
Representatives, or have glanced at, 
much less read, the companion hearings 
held on it by the Appropriations Sub- 
committee of the Senate. As a result, 
we are ill-equipped indeed to act with 
the considered judgment which should 
accompany any action varying the con- 
clusions of the committee which has, by 
virtue of its being so charged by the Sen- 
ate, gone into these various matters. 

Mr. President, it is unfortunate that 
time is at such a premium that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate cannot equip them- 
selves to pass on major questions when 
they reach the floor of the Senate. Yet 
we know that we do not have sufficient 
time, that minutes themselves are pre- 
cious to us. 

With reference to the matter now at 
hand, Mr. President, I very frankly say 
to the Chair and to my colleagues on the 
fioor of the Senate that Iam not equipped 
to go into all the matters connected with 

what may be a most important matter 
to the Government, and unquestionably 
is one of great importance to those who 
hold title to these two ships. 

Mr, President, I am not here as a 
champion for the shipowners. I frank- 
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ly say I do not know where the equities 
of this matter rest. It is odd, to me, that 
we should have the question before the 
Senate, and that it should rest upon the 
curious proposition of whether the United 
States Senate shall legislate in favor of 
one member of the Maritime Commis- 
sion against the other members, and thus 
put its seal of approval upon a conclu- 
sion reached by a minority. How, under 
the circumstances, as a matter of fact, 
can the Senate inquire at all into the 
merits of the question? Mr. President, 
it is something that is beyond me. 

I am on my feet only because I re- 
ceived from the Matson Navigation Co. 
a statement with reference to these two 
ships. Frankly, Mr. President, I do not 
know that the statement is correct. On 
the other hand, I do not know that it is 
incorrect. But it comes from the Matson 
Navigation Co., over the signature of the 
managing agent of that company. I feel 
that even a steamship company—regard- 
less of whatever presumptions may be 
raised for or against it in various minds— 
has its right to be heard on the floor of 
the Senate, along with a member of the 
Maritime Commission. So I shall read 
the statement. It is dated May 16, 1949, 
and reads as follows: 


“MARIPOSA” AND “MONTEREY” 


The passenger liners, Mariposa and Mon- 
terey, were placed in the service between 
the Pacific coast and Australia in 1932. 
They were constructed at a total cost for 
both of approximately $16,600,000 without 
any subsidy aid, but with a construction 
loan from the United States Shipping 
Board. The loan was paid off in full by 
1942. ‘ 

The vessels were turned over to the Gov- 
ernment for wartime use in December 1941. 
They carried in excess of 370,000 military 
personnel and received the highest com- 
mendation from military authorities as all- 
purpose transports. 

The Government's obligation to restore 
these vessels to a condition suitable for com- 
mercial operation was embodied in letter 
agreements between War Shipping Adminis- 
tration and the company, executed in 1946. 
The extent of the Government's obligation 
was fixed at roughly $5,650,000 per ship. 

The company agreed to accept this amount 
in full settlement of the Government's obli- 
gation. The sum was not paid outright, 
however, but was conditioned upon the re- 
conversions being completed. These two 
ships together, with the Lurline, owned by 
Matson, were the only vessels treated in this 
manner, and this policy of installment pay- 
ments was later rejected by the War Ship- 
ping Administration. 

The company has received one-third of the 
amount payable on the Monterey, and two- 
thirds of the amount payable on the Mari- 
posa, or a total of one-half of the amounts 
due on both vessels. 

The actual cost of rebuilding these vessels 
so far exceeded the estimates that the com- 
pany was forced to suspend further work 
in July 1947. Excluding the amounts re- 
ceived from the Government, the company 
has expended to date over $12,500,000 of its 
own funds on physical reconversion. 

For over a year the company has endeav- 
ored to find a solution to this problem with 
the Maritime Commission. 

Public Law 862—Eightieth Congress (In- 
dependent Offices Appropriation Act for the 
fiscal year 1949) provided “That the Com- 
mission may expend amounts to acquire the 
vessels Mariposa and Monterey and materials 
and equipment in conjunction therewith on 
hand or committed for and expend the 
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amounts necessary to complete the vessels, if 
required for the development and mainte- 
nance of the commerce of the United States 
and for use of the United States in time of 
war and national emergency, from any 
amounts available within this limitation.” 

H. R. 4177 (Independent Offices Appropri- 
ation Act, fiscal year 1950)— 


Which is the bill now before us, Mr. 
President— 


reaffirmed and strengthened the Commis- 
sion’s authority to take action with respect 
to these vessels. The pertinent language 
read as follows: “Provided further, That any 
funds and contract authority available for 
new ship construction under the limitation 
herein, and any funds and contract author- 
ity available for new ship construction in 
the Supplemental Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act, 1949, shall be available dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1950 in such amounts as 
may be necessary, in the discretion of the 
Commissioners, for use in acquisition and 
completion of the vessels Mariposa and Mon- 
terey, or either of them, as authorized in the 
said Supplemental Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act, 1949.” 

In submitting its report to the House, the 
committee made the following statement: 
“The committee has continued available 
during the fiscal year 1950 the funds and 
contract authorization for 1949, and also has 
made available, funds and contract author- 
ization for the fiscal year 1950, for use in 
acquisition and completion of the vessels 
Mariposa and Monterey or either of them. 
This authority was provided in the 1949 act 
but it bas not yet been made use of. In 
continuing this provision, the committee 
wishes to make it clear that action taken is 
left to the discretion of the Commissioners, 
and that in acquiring the Monterey or the 
Mariposa or both from Cceanic and in their 
sale to another United States flag operator, 
it is to be understood that the Commission 
may resell such ships on mortgage terms or 
may contribute a construction differential 
subsidy to the cost of improvements to the 
vessels, or both.“ 

The proposals submitted by Oceanic con- 
template (1) the completion of the Mariposa 
and her operation under the ownership of 
Oceanic in the essential service between the 
Pacific coast of the United States and Aus- 
tralasia, and (2) the completion of the Mon- 
terey and her operation by American Presi- 
dent Lines in the essential service between 
the Pacific coast and the Far East. American 
President Lines has offered to enter into a 
long-term charter for the Monterey if com- 
pleted by the Commission in accordance with 
the company’s specifications. 

The Lurline, a sister ship, has been rebuilt 
and is now operated by Matson between the 
Pacific coast and the Hawaiian Islands. The 
Coast Guard has stated that she has a nor- 
mal economic life of at least 15 years from 
the date that she reentered service, and a 
similar ruling would apply to the Mariposa 
and Monterey when completed. 

The Mariposa and the Monterey are now 
immobilized in semifinished condition at San 
Francisco. In view of the cost of shifting 
these vessels in their present conditions, it 
is highly probable that contracts for their 
completion by a shipyard would be awarded 
to a west coast company, thus providing 
employment for upward for 3,000 men for a 
year. 

The merchant marine is woefully deficient 
in first-class passenger liners. The passenger 
capacity of the two unfinished Oceanic vessels 
represents 50 percent of the existing pas- 
senger capacity of liners with a speed of 20 
knots or over operating under the United 
States flag. 


I call attention to the last statement: 
The over-all financial loss to Oceanic under 
either proposal heretofore submitted to the 
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Commission would be from eight to ten 
million dollars. 


Mr. President, again I say I do not 
know all the facts in connection with this 
matter. I call attention to the statement 
that was made by the owners of the 
ships for themselves and their subsidiary 
Oceanic, because I feel that their views 
should be before the Senate when it acts 
on the matter. 

In conclusion I call attention only to 
this further factor: The greatest crime, 
so far as I can see, that has been com- 
mitted by the owners of these ships is 
that they turned the ships over to the 
Government to haul troops in time of 
war. The greatest crime committed by 
the ships was that they hauled the troops. 
These people ask now only that the ships 
be put in shape to continue the kind of 
service they were engaged in before the 
war. Whatever intervening factors there 
may be are without my knowledge. I 
have done my duty in presenting to the 
Senate the views of the owners as they 
have been presented to me. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the state- 
ment which the Senator from Oregon 
has read as having been received from 
the Matson Steamship Co. has been very 
interesting, but I heard nothing at all 
read and no argument given which 
proves to me that the Matson Steamship 
Line or any of its subsidiaries is entitled 
to over $10,000,000 from the United 
States Treasury to pay for what was 
clearly one of their own, quoting the 
House, “managerial mistakes.” The fact 
seems to be that when the war broke out 
Oceanic chartered these two passenger 
vessels, the Mariposa and the Monterey 
to the War Shipping Administration, and 
during the war the WSA converted them 
to troop ships. When the vessels were 
returned to Oceanic in 1946 they were 
returned “as is,” but the War Shipping 
Administration made a flat allowance on 
each vessel in excess of $5,000,000—I be- 
lieve it was nearer $6,000,000 each—for 
reconverting such vessels to their com- 
mercial status, with the understanding 
that one-third of this allowance would 
be paid when the work was started, one- 
third when half completed, and the re- 
mainder upon completion. Apparently 
those payments have been made as 
agreed upon when the work was started, 
one-third when the work was begun on 
each vessel, and I believe one vessel is 
over half completed, and another third 
has been paid upon that, as stated by the 
Senator from Oregon. However, Oceanic 
decided to reconvert that vessel and also 
to add certain improvements at its own 
expense. It is my understanding these 
improvements would normally cost 
$2,000,000 or $3,000,000 per ship. The 
Oceanic Co. obtained bids for the job of 
adding improvements and making the 
reconversion. The Newport News Co., 
which is one of the most substantial and 
best equipped shipbuilding companies in 
the world, bid $8,200,000 on a fixed-price 
basis. Oceanic rejected this bid and 
gave both jobs to a repair company, the 
United Engineering, which is also wholly 
owned by the Matson Line. By the time 
the job was about 60 percent completed 
on the Mariposa and 30 percent on the 
Monterey it was found that it would cost 
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$15,000,000 or more to complete each 
vessel, as against Newport News bid of 
$8,200,000. The work was stopped, and 
the company began to look for a bail- 
out from the Government. 


This story is told very completely in a 


memorandum to the United States Mari- 
time Commission prepared by one of its 
members, Raymond S. McKeough, un- 
der date of July 18, 1949, and I think I 
can do no better in explaining the situa- 
tion than to read Commissioner Mc- 
Keough’s memorandum to the Commis- 
sion. It is my understanding that after 
the Oceanic Line requested its bail-out, 
Commissioner Carson, West Coast Com- 
missioner of the Maritime Commission, 
gave a memorandum to the full Com- 
mission under date of July 6, and in sub- 
stance recommended acceptance of 
Oceanic—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am not clear in 
my own mind in view of the statement 
the Senator made prior to this, whether 
he is reading from the statement of 
Commissioner McKeough or whether it 
is his own statement he is now making 
about the bail-out. 

Mr. AIKEN, I have not been reading 
from the Commissioner’s statement up 
to this time, but I think I had better 
begin at once, so that my statement and 
his statement may not be mixed. The 
following is the Commissioner’s state- 
ment: 


Reference is made to Commissioner Car- 
son’s memorandum of July 6, 1949, in sub- 
stance recommending acceptance of the 
Oceanic Steamship Co.’s proposal of Septem- 
ber 15, 1948. I recommend disapproval for 
the follcwing reasons: 

1. Oceanic, claiming that the cost of re- 
converting the Mariposa and Monterey and 
of the improvements Oceanic decided to 
make has expanded beyond its financial 
ability, end that operation of two passenger 
ships in the Australian trade is unwarranted, 
asks the Commission, and Commissioner Car- 
son so recommends, for four concessions: 

First, the Commission is to reopen and re- 
vise the redelivery settlement contract be- 
tween the War Shipping Administration and 
Oceanic so as to pay Oceanic for the com- 
pletion of the Mariposa not only what is 
still due under the contract for the Mariposa, 
approximately $1,900,000, but also the re- 
maining two-thirds, approximately $3,800,- 
000, of what W. S. A. agreed to pay for the 
reconversion of the Monterey, while at the 
same time waiving the completion of the 
Monterey. 

Second, the Commission is to take over 
from Oceanic the one-third completed 
Monterey for which Oceanic says it has no 
nse, plus all materials delivered or ordered, 
for approximately $4,800,000, the book value 
of the vessel and the full cost of the 
material. 

Third, the Commission is to grant Oceanic 
& 10-year extensicn of its operating subsidy 
contract modified to require operation of 
the Mariposa only, under special waiver in 
view of her advanced age. 

Fourth, the Commission is to permit di- 
version of the Mariposa from Oceanic's Aus- 
tralia service to the Hawaii service of the 
Matson Steam Navigation Co., Oceanic’s par- 
ent, for four or more round trips each year. 

It is easy to see how the question of “bail- 
out” arose, although Commissioner Carson 
Says on page 10 of his memorandum of July 
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6 that whether “* * * mitigation of the 
terms of the agreement must perforce be 
deemed a release from its own (Oceanic's) 
improvidence * * * is not the question 
before us.“ The existing contracts, Oceanic's 
difficulties, and its proposal for Commission 
action to extricate it out of this situation, 
in my judgment, put this question very 
much before us. Whether or not the motive 
of those favoring Oceanic’s proposal is the 
desire to release it “from its own improvi- 
dence,” the effect would be just that. 

2. Oceanic voluntarily and freely entered 
the contracts under which the Government 
wou'd pay it approximately $11,300,000 if 
Oceanic reconverted the two ships. There is 
no claim or even hint of “duress.” I am told 
by Captain Conway, War Shipping Admin- 
istrator, when the contracts were entered 
into, that it is his recollection that Oceanic 
avidly sought the contracts and did not at 
all object to their terms. 

Oceanic began the reconversion. What- 
ever the reasons—the award of the con- 
tracts to a repair yard, likewise a subsidiary 
of Matson, With rejection of the fixed price 
bid of the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. no doubt was a major factor— 
Oceanic-Matson found that the cost would 
exceed estimates. Moreover, the prospects 
of the Australian passenger service appeared 
more doubtful. Aware of the Government's 
anxiety about the state of the United States- 
flag passenger ship fleet, and of West coast 
shipyard labor’s desperate need for work, 
Oceanic halted the reconversion work and 
told the Mation and the Commission that 
work would not be resumed under the agreed 
terms, but only if the Government would 
double and triple its cash contribution by 
paying Oceanic for one ship what Oceanic 
had freely accepted as the proper payment 
for two ships and by taking the second ship 
and all materials off Oceanic's hands without 
loss to Oceanic, thereafter, if the Govern- 
ment desired, completing the second ship 
at its own (Government's) expense at an 
additional cost of $10,000,000 or more, throw- 
ing in for a “bargain” a request for a 10- - 
year operating subsidy contract for greatly 
reduced service but with special accommo- 
dation for Matson, the parent. 

All this with the implication that, if the 
proposal were not adopted, the Commission, 
not Oceanic, Would have to bear the respon- 
sibility for nonrestoration of Oceanic’s two 
ships and the resultant loss to shipyard em- 
ployment, the American merchant marine, 
and the national defense. I protest both 
the approach and the terms offered by 
Oceanic which I consider unwarranted from 
the viewpoint of the interests of the United 
States Government. è 

3. The proposal under discussion is 
Oceanic’s second. When it was first dis- 
cussed last September, I pointed out that 
it was even more unfavorable than the 
first proposal which the Commission unani- 
mously rejected on July 1, 1948. This still 
applies. Under the first proposal, as shown 
by the staff committee memorandum of May 
17, 1948, to the Commission, the latter wouid 
have acquired both vessels for $10,827,000 
whereas under the present proposal, the 
Commission would acquire only one vessel 
with a cash outlay of approximately $10,- 
200,000. 

4. The Commission is now being told in 
essence that it may reopen the contracts, 
indeed any contracts, and change their 
terms at its discretion, provided such action» 
in its opinion would substantially benefit 
the Government. The Commission is also 
told in the legal memorandum attached to 
Commissioner Carson’s memorandum of 
July 6, 1949, that its > * discre- 
tionary power is not dependent upon its 
being wisely exercised.” 

There is much I would like to say about 
this amazing thesis, but in the interest of 
brevity I merely call attention to the fact 
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that the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate of the United States vetoed this con- 
cept in the case of the Mariposa and Mon- 
terey. In recommending continued author- 
ity for the Commission to acquire and com- 
plete Oceanic’s ships, the Senate Committee 
not only pointedly admonished the Com- 
mission to “protect the interests of the 
United States in all such negotiations” (page 
10 of Rept. No. 639, July 8, 1949), but in- 
serted in the bill proper the very word 
“wise” before the word “discretion.” 

We may be told that this has little “legal” 
weight, but I for one cannot conceive that 
this and the rather unusual congressional 
admonitions and qualifications in both the 
House and the Senate reports are anything 
except warning signals which the Commis- 
sion cannot brush aside with impunity. I 
may add that both the House and the Senate 
committees made it quite clear that the ap- 
propriation authority granted the Commis- 
sion is no directive to acquire the Mariposa 
or Monterey, or both. It is an administra- 
tive matter for which the Commission re- 
mains responsible; the Congress merely made 
it possible for the Commission to deal with 
the matter on its merits. 


Apparently Mr. McKeough anticipat- 
ed the passage of the bill, including the 
provision which is now under discussion. 

5. Commissioner Carson recommends that 
the Commission reopen a settlement and 
reverse a decision made by its predecessor in 
office, the War Shipping Administration. In 
his decision of July 21, 1936, 16 Comp. Gen. 
51 (A-66863), the Comptroller General, based 
on a long line of court decisions, said: 

“It is a principle of long standing that an 
officer of the Government may not reopen 
a settlement or reverse a decision made by 
his predecessor in office except upon pro- 
duction of new and material evidence, or to 
correct manifest mistakes of fact such as 
errors in calculation, or for fraud or collu- 
sion.” 

None of the conditions listed in the Comp- 
troller General’s decision are present in our 
case. Commissioner Carson does not refer to 
this decision but on page 9 of his memoran- 
dum of July 6 concludes that approval of 
Oceanic’s proposal by the Commission would 
be “+ + not subject to review as to 
the exercise of its authority by the courts or 
an accounting officer of the Government.” 


In other words, if the Commission de- 
cides to give this $10,000,000 to the Mat- 
son Line, neither Congress nor the Comp- 
troller General of the United States will 
have anything to say about it. 

Commissioner McKeough continues: 


The opposite is true. Any further pay- 
ments under the W. S. A. contracts involved, 
whether or not they are rewritten, would 
have to come from the special fund set up 
in the Treasury Department for the payment 
of obligations incurred by the War Shipping 
Administration prior to January 1, 1947, 
which includes redelivery obligations with 
respect to privately owned vessels used by 
the Government during the war. 

As to such payments, the Congress has 


‘superimposed the authority of the Comp- 


troller General over that of the Commission 
by requiring the Comptroller General's cer- 
tification of the propriety of vouchers pre- 
sented by the Commission to the Treasury 
Department. In the case of the Mariposa 
and Monterey, there is good reason to assume 
that the Comptroller General, regardless of 
what he may do in other cases, will very 
carefully review the propriety of Commission 
revision of the W. S. A. contracts to the 
substantial financial advantage of the other 
party: In his letter of July 31, 1947, the 
Comptroller General questioned the pro- 
priety of even the existing W. S. A. settle- 
ments of the Mariposa and Monterey rede- 
liveries. 
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Thus already on record, the Comptroller 
General holds full veto power over the action 
recommended by Commissioner Carson. 

6. The Commission is told that Oceanic’s 
proposal is substantially advantageous to the 
Government. I do not believe it is. 

First, we are told, the proposal is ad- 
vantageous because it would assure the com- 
pletion of reconversion of the two ships 
which the existing contracts did not assure. 
I do not quite see how agreement to complete 
the Mariposa could serve as a consideration, 
under the proposal, of payment by us of 
approximately $5,600,000, inasmuch as com- 
pletion of the Mariposa, under the existing 
Mariposa contract, would already be the con- 
sideration of our paying Oceanic approxi- 
mately $1,800,000. 

Commissioner Carson’s recommendation, 
moreover, would assure completion of the 
Mariposa only. There are no recommenda- 
tions as to the completion and disposal of 
the Monterey. Under the present contracts, 
the cost to the Commission, from here on, 
for the completion of the Mariposa would be 
approximately $1,800,000. If the ship is not 
completed, there will be no further cost to 
the Government. Under Commissioner Car- 
son's recommendation, the total cost to the 
Commission would be approximately $10,200,- 
000, or nearly six times as much. I do not 
believe that a prudent businessman would 
pay $8,400,000 for assurance of completion. 

Such a contribution to private enterprise 
for the purpose of persuading it to restore 
its own property would be a new type of 
subsidy of which the 1936 act says nothing. 
Were it not for the assumption that the 
Government is anxious to have Oceanic 
complete the Mariposa, the proposal, not 
only to raise the ante, but to sextuple it, I 
believe, would never have been made in 
serious vein. 

7. True, the Commission, by the increased 
total payment to Oceanic, in addition to 
assuring completion of the Mariposa, would 
also acquire the unfinished hulk of the Mon- 
terey, However the Commission is not in the 
business of buying up old passenger ships, 
and particularly incomplete ones, in order 
to take them off their owners’ hands, except 
under title V of the 1936 act, in trade-in on 
new construction which Oceanic does not 
propose. 

The Commission already owns several old 
passenger ships such as the Washington and 
the three good-neighbor ships, as well as 
some new ones including the President Wil- 
son, President Cleveland, and LaGuardia 
none of which, unfortunately, it has been 
able to sell. To add to that—unwanted— 
Government-owned fleet still another old 
ship, particularly what is in reality only one- 
third of a ship, is advantageous neither to 
the Government nor to the merchant fleet. 

On the other hand, were the Commission 
to complete the Monterey, the Government's 
investment in that ship would exceed $18,- 
400,000 made up of approximately $3,800,000 
to be paid under the proposal to Oceanic as 
balance of the Monterey contract, about $4,- 
600,000 purchase price, and $10,000,000 plus 
for completion. With the cost of building 
a fully up-to-date new passenger ship of 
similar size estimated at between $20,000,000 
and $25,000,000, investment of over $18,400,- 
000 in a ship which is already almost overage, 
surely would be neither wise discretion nor 
substantially advantageous to the Govern- 
ment. 

Nor does the proposed payment of $4,600,- 
000 for the hull of the Monterey and ma- 
terials appear to have been properly com- 
puted. There is no provision for deduction 
of the depreciated construction subsidy 
paid—by the Maritime Commission's own 
testimony—through the mail contracts under 
which the Mariposa and Monterey were built 
(see hearings on H. R. 5130, merchant marine 
bill, 1939, pp. 204 to 207 and 225, Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, March, 
April, May 1939). 
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There is likewise no provision for the proper 
deduction, from the cost of the materials of 
$3,021,000, which is to be subject only to 
verification of quantity and cost, of at least 
part of the Commission’s initial payment of 
approximately $1,900,000 under the Monterey 
contract. To pay in effect twice for some of 
the same materials would hardly be advan- 
tageous to the Government, 

8. Most important, however, is the fact 
that the Commission has no buyer for the 
Monterey. The American President Lines, 
Ltd., at one time considered purchase, but 
now proposes only to charter the Monterey 
for the short span of 3 years, at the end of 
which she will be 21 years old. In the face 
of contractual obligations to buy or build 
new passenger ships, American President 
Lines did not so far agree to purchase the 
modern President Cleveland or President 
Wilson in spite of their extremely low statu- 
tory sales price. 

The Government is not in the business of 
acquiring old incompleted passenger ships 
and reconstructing them at high cost for 
the purpose of short-term chartering. The 
seven passenger ships which the Commission 
already owns and to which I have previously 
referred not only remain unsold so far but 
could only be chartered at rates under which 
the Government's investment in these ships 
is not being recovered. 

When the acquisition of the Mariposa and 
Monterey was first authorized, the then 
Chairman of the Commission assured the 
House Appropriations Committee that no 
funds would be spent for the ships unless 
recovery of such funds were assured. In re- 
porting our 1950 appropriation, the House 
committee, as quoted on page 5 of Commis- 
sioner Carson’s memorandum of July 6, 1949, 
went to great lengths to limit our discre- 
tion with respect to the Government's con- 
tribution in the resale of the vessels. 

The President, himself, in 1948 ruled out 
construction of vessels except under firm 
sales contract. (See letter from the Presi- 
dent dated April 15, 1948, to the Chairman 
of the Commission.) He just extended this 
injunction to the 1951 budget (letter of July 
1, 1949, from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget). I cannot conceive that he would 
be more favorable to the purchase of un- 
finished hulls by the Commission and their 
reconstruction, except under firm resale con- 
tract. 

With this history, plus the Senate’s ex- 
traordinary admonitions already mentioned 
by me, I do not see how the Commission 
can justify acquiring the Monterey without 
securing first a binding contract for her re- 
sale to another American operator. 

9. A prudent businessman who owns un- 
improved properties would improve them in- 
stead of acquiring, at high cost, additional 
unimproved property, especially if no buyer 
is in sight for either. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order, in the rear. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I hope the Chair's 
admonition will be clear in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
speaking collectively, not individually. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from Vermont if it is his 
understanding, and if the facts are, that 
the vessel, the Monterey, will be repaired 
by the United States Government, that 
is, by the Maritime Commission? The 
title at the present time is in the Mari- 
time Commission as I understand, Is it 
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the understanding of the Senator from 
Vermont that the United States Gov- 
ernment will make these repairs to the 
extent of about $15,000,000, and that 
there is no sale of that vessel, but merely 
an operating lease to a company for 3 
years? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is my understand- 
ing, except I believe the title is now with 
the Oceanic Lines, since the ship was 
turned back with an agreement to pay 
them $5,700,000, approximately, for the 
cost of reconversion, 

Mr. FERGUSON. But when the full 
repair cost of $15,000,000 is paid, then 
the Government would own the ship, yet 
may not be able to sell it at any price, 
but merely lease it to a line to operate 
it for a period of 3 years? 

Mr. AIKEN. According to Commis- 
sioner McKeough’s statement, the Gov- 
ernment would have an investment of 
$18,500,000 in it, and I do not under- 
stand that there is any sale prospects or 
even charter prospects in sight for it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wish to read from 
Commissioner McKeough’s testimony on 
page 673 of the House committee hear- 
ings, which bears out the idea that there 
is only a charter prospect: 

There is another factor involved, in that 
the present operating subsidy contract with 
the Oceanic Co. provides for the operation 
of two passenger-type vessels from the west 
coast of the United States to Australia and 
New Zealand. If this particular deaiing— 
and incidentally the fixed 55 percent is the 
first knowledge I have that any such fixed 
percentage has been agreed to in the way of 
split of the costs predicated on a firm com- 
mitment made by the American Presidents 
Line to the Oceanic. It is wholly in the 
nebulous state of negotiation and discus- 
sion between those two companies. 


That would indicate that there is not 
a firm contract to sell. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. The in- 
dications are that the Government will 
have invested $18,500,000, with no pros- 
pect in sight of recovering any material 
part of that money. Furthermore the 
President Line, which some time ago dis- 
cussed the purchase of the ship, has since 
refused to purchase better ships for less 
money. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is the Senator fa- 
miliar with this statement by Commis- 
sioner McKeough in the testimony he 
gave before the House committee, ap- 
pearing on page 672: 

I for one am perfectly willing to be of 
every possible accommodation to the com- 
pany, provided that in that willingess I am 
not asked to go beyond what I would be ex- 
pected to be able to come before the Con- 
gress and justify as a prudent bit of business 
on the part of the Government in attempt- 
ing to accommodate the management, which 
has apparently made a very bad guess and 
looks now to the Government to be angelic 
and Santa Claus to accommodate them and 
bail them out of their mistake. 


Is the Senator from Vermont familiar 
with that language? 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not familiar with 
the language, but it sounds like the state- 
ment of a conscientious public servant 
who was attempting to protect the inter- 
ests of the United States. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Am I to understand 
now that the Senavor believes that if the 
language in question remains in the bill, 
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the Congress will authorize the Commis- 
sion to make the repairs, paying out a 
large sum of money, almost $30,000,000, 
for the repairs—the Government has al- 
ready spent much of that sum—and then 
find itself in a position where it will not 
have a sale for one vessel, and will be 
able to sell the other vessel at any price 
it believes it should sell it for, and the 
United States Treasury is to furnish all 
the money in that connection? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the statement of 
the Senator from Michigan is substan- 
tially correct, that the wording of the 
provision which we are now trying to 
strike out of the bill would permit the 
Maritime Commission to make this un- 
wise and unwarranted expenditure of 
Government funds, because of a bit of 
legislation which was incorporated in the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act of 1949. 
That is agreed to also by the chairman of 
the subcommittee of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’ManHoney], our col- 
league. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Presiding Offi- 
cer who was in the chair at the time, 
ruled, on the basis of a parliamentary 
inquiry, that the insertion by the Senate 
committee of the word “wise” does not 
add anything to the language, and that it 
is merely in the discretion of the Commis- 
sion as to what it should do. As I under- 
stand, the Senator from Vermont now 
has information to the effect that three 
of the Commissioners would be willing to 
spend this money and cause the loss to 
the United States Government. of about 
$10,000,000, whereas two of the Commis- 
sioners would not go along with that 
method of expenditure. 

Mr. AIKEN. While I have not inter- 
rogated the members of the Commission, 
we know for a fact that one of them is 
in favor of making this expenditure, one 
is opposed, and it is reported that the 
Commission might vote 3 to 2 to make 
this wrongful expenditure of United 
States funds. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it therefore not 
true that the Senate of the United States 
should not place the language in ques- 
tion in the bill, because that would per- 
mit the board to vote to expend this 
money? After we put the language in 
the bill it will be entirely within the dis- 
cretion of the board as to what it will do 
with the two vessels and how much money 
it will expend? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is my opinion. In 
view of the fact that the Chair ruled that 
the word “wise” had no meaning, I be- 
lieve the majority of the Commission 
might regard that an encouragement to 
proceed and bail out the steamship line. 

I will conclude reading the statement 
in about 5 minutes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I ask the Senator 
from Vetmont to yield at this moment 
because of the colloquy which has just 
taken place. The committee amend- 
ments at this point, weak and ineffectual 
though they may be, were offered by the 
chairman of the subcommittee after the 
matter had been discussed. They seemed 
at the time to be the largest concession 
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that could be obtained, in view of all the 
testimony which had been offered at that 
point. But I want to have the record 
quite clear that I completely agree with 
the suggestion of the Senator from Ver- 
mont that the whole language should be 
stricken from the bill. I do not think 
we should take any chance with a Gov- 
ernment loss due to rather unwise con- 
tracts with the owners of the Mariposa 
and the Monterey in all the circum- 
stances which have been disclosed in the 
testimony both before the House com- 
mittee and before the Senate committee 
and in the records of the Commission 
itself. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. I am sure we can have 
no wiser authority to look to on this 
particular matter than the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

I will conclude reading Commissioner 
McKeough’s memorandum to the Mari- 
time Commission: 


For the Government to invest over $18,- 
500,000 in acquiring and completing the Mon- 
terey would not be advantageous. The same 
sum invested in either the Washington or 
any of the three “good-neighbor ships,” ves- 
sels of similar size and age as the Monterey, 
all of which the Government already owns, 
and all of which require reconstruction for 
long-term operation, would obviously reach 
much further and produce greater value both 
for the Government and the merchant ma- 
rine. 

It is by no means certain, however, that 
the long-range interest of the American 
merchant marine would benefit from the res- 
toration and modernization at substantial 
cost to the Government of passenger ships 
approaching 20 years of age. The merchant 
marine needs new ships. 

10. It has been suggested that even if the 
Monterey cannot be resold, her acquisition 
would serve our national defense. Apart 
from Presidential and congressional injunc- 
tions against investment in vessels except 
for resale, the Commission is not in the busi- 
ness, and has no mandate under the law, to 
buy old passenger ship hulls for their possi- 
ble defense value. 

The Bureau of the Budget recently de- 
clined to approve added funds for the re- 
pair even of real naval auxiliaries already 
Government property. The Comptroller 
General, in his report on construction sub- 
sidies, severely criticized this Commission’s 
spending for national defense and recom- 
mended amendment of the 1936 act so as to 
let the Defense Department pay for defense 
features. I do not believe that the national 
defense could serve to justify acceptance of 
Oceanic's proposal. 

11. As another major additional contribu- 
tion by the Government, one of Commission- 
er Carson’s recommendations provides that 
the Commission grant Oceanic what 
amounts to a new, vastly modified 10-year 
operating subsidy contract. 

This recommendation disregards the Com- 
mission's established procedure for the 
handling of operating subsidy matters. 
There is no staff report, review, or concur- 
rence. There are no findings as required 
under title VI of the 1946 act. There are no 
facts presented to warrant such findings. 
Although Oceanic’s financial plight is the 
basic premise of the entire proposal, no ques- 
tion is asked, no answer provided as to its 
financial qualifications for an operating sub- 
sidy. The proposed revised service, six sail- 
ings a year, is less than one-half the sailings 
declared necessary in the Commission’s trade 
route report of 1946. No replacement pro- 
gram is provided for in spite of the age of 
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the Mariposa. The entire matter of an oper- 
ating subsidy is disposed of with a few cur- 
sory recommendations, 

This, I submit, is not the proper way of 
dealing with one of the major responsibili- 
ties of the Commission. 

12, In my opinion, it is doubtful, to say the 
least, that the proposed six sailings per year 
constitute a regular service eligible for oper- 
ating subsidy. To my knowledge, there is no 
subsidized service with so few sailings. In 
1946 the Commission announced that 13 
annual sailings are required for this service. 
This figure has not yet been revised. Ocean- 
ic’s prewar contract provided for 13 sailings. 

No facts are presented to show that the 
proposed reduction to less than half is sub- 
stantially advantageous to the Government. 
If Oceanic is unable or unwilling to provide 
adequate service, maybe some other operator 
Will. 

13. Moreover, six round trips are not the 
maximum service which the Mariposa, even 
as a single ship, would be able to make in 
the Australia service: For part of the year, 
the Mariposa, Commissioner Carson recom- 
mends, is to work for her real owner, the 
Matson Co., sole cwner of Oceanic. 

Under the old contract, the Mariposa and 
Monterey had the privilege of calling at 
Hawaii en route to and from Australia, thus 
providing a major convenience for Matson, 
The Commission is now to permit Matson, 
however, to use the Mariposa outright for a 
minimum of four (1. e., possible more) round 
voyages solely between California and Hono- 
lulu, I pointed out in my memorandum to 
the Commission of November 30, 1948 (S. S. 
Mariposa and S. S. Monterey of the Oceanic 
Steamship Co.), approved by the Commis- 
sion on December 14, 1948, that Matson 
“e + needs additional tonnage for the 
Hawaiian passenger trade where its present 
passenger service is handicapped in its com- 
petition with the airplane by the infrequency 
of the ocean service permitted by the single 
S. S. Lurline.” This suggestion was brushed 
aside, but it is a fact that frequency of serv- 
ice is a major requirement, particularly on 
those routes on which air-line competition is 
especially keen. Significantly, Matson was 
reported during May to have newly initiated 
a passenger service to Hawaii, necessarily 
limited, on 15 of its freighters. Matson’s 
need for additional passenger tonnage, of 
course, is attested to also by the proposal for 
the periodic use of the Mariposa in its 
Hawaiian service. 

Thus, Oceanic's proposal, if adopted, would 
not only be a bail out, but also a device to 
give Matson the benefit of a spare ship for 
the Hawaii tourist season—maintained with 
Government subsidy in the Australia trade 
during the Hawaii off season. This may be 
very advantageous to the Matson Co. and 
may permit it to give better service to Hawail 
with minimum risk and minimum cost and 
at the expense of the subsidized Australia 
service, but it is certainly not substantially 
advantageous to the Government. In my 
opinion, it would misuse the subsidy system 
for the private gain of a nonsubsidized car- 
rier. 

CONCLUSION 


‘Che proposal of the Oceanic Steamship Co. - 


is as unacceptable today as it was when first 
broached in September 1948. We must be- 
lieve in the sanctity of contracts freely en- 
tered into. Here we have Oceanic tell the 
Government of the United States that it will 
let its two ships remain unfinished unless 
the Government signs on the dotted line. If 
it is desirable to put these two ships into 
operation with additional help, the question 
must be asked, At what price? The price 
whic Oceanic asks, in my opinion, is extor- 
tionate. The prudent businessman would 
not pay it, and the Commission will not pay 
it if it uses wise discretion. 
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It does not do for Matson to remember that 
it owns Oceanic when Matson wants some- 
thing of Oceanic, such as the use of the 
Mariposa as a spare ship for the Hawall sea- 
son, but to look the other way when Oceanic 
needs help. 

Matson must be willing to help and 
Oceanic must be willing to help. Any addi- 
tional assistance from the Government must 
be through and within the 1936 act. In my 
aforementioned memorandum of November 
30, 1948, I have pointed out the way to pos- 
sible solutions of Oceanic Matson's dilemma. 

Such solutions must be equitable. So far, 
Oceanic’s proposals have not been equitable. 
The commission, therefore, should deny the 
proposal submitted in Commissioner Car- 
son’s recommendations identified as item 
No. 1, on the commission’s agenda of July 
19, 1949. 

R. S. McKxroucH, 
Commissioner. 


That is the statement of one of the 
commissioners of the Maritime Com- 
mission. I believe he is telling the truth; 
and on the strength of that truth, I feel 
that the Senate would be very vulnerable 
if it voted this provision into the appro- 
priations bill, which would permit the 
Maritime Commission to expend more 
than $10,000,000 of public funds in order 
to bail out from its own inexcusable mis- 
takes a steamship line. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not quite un- 
derstand what the status of the matter 
would be if this language were stricken 
out. What would happen to the ships? 
As I understand, the Government has al- 
ready paid approximately $5,700,000. 

Mr. AIKEN. No; it has not paid it. 
One-third was to be paid when the work 
was started, one-third when the work 
was two-thirds completed, and one-third 
on completion. As I understand, one- 
third has been paid on both ships. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. One-third of 
what? 

Mr. AIKEN. One-third of the total, 
which I understand amounts to $5,700,- 
000 per ship, has been paid. The work on 
the Mariposa has been two-thirds com- 
pleted, and they have received another 
third of the allowance, but the work on 
the Monterey is only one-third com- 
pleted. Therefore they have been paid 
only $1,900,000. If the work were com- 
pleted, Oceanic would be entitled to two 
more payments of similar size. But the 
main point is that Oceanic called for bids 
for doing this work, and the Newport 
News Co. made firm bids of $8,200,000 
per ship. Instead of letting the work 
to the Newport News Co., which would 
have included not only the reconversion 
paid for by the Government, but 
additional improvements decided by 
the company, Oceanic then let the 
work to an affiliated company on the 
west coast, which is also a subsidiary 
of the Matson Line. As the work pro- 
gressed it appeared that instead of cost- 
ing around $8,000,000, the amount bid by 
Newport News, the cost was going to be 
more than $15,000,000 per ship. The 
company quit work and asked the Gov- 
ernment to bail them out of the trouble 
into which they themselves had gotten. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. What happens if 
the Government does not complete this 
payment? 

Mr. AIKEN. As I understand, the 
Monterey, which is only a third of a ship 
at the present time, is 18 years of age, 
and would become over-age in its 21st 
year. Under the act of 1936 it would 
have no legal value at that time. I think 
the Mariposa is also 18 years of age. If 
the company can complete the Mari; Isa, 
with the help of the Matson Line, if it 
can get it, that may take care of the sit- 
uation. Otherwise I think the responsi- 
bility of the United States Maritime 
Commission toward those two ships 
would be ended, They already have sev- 
eral ships in better condition, so they 
could repair the other ships for far less 
money, if they desired to repair ships and 
put them into the passenger trade. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Does the memoran- 
dum o; Commissioner McKeough appear 
in any of the hearings on the bill, to the 
Senator’s knowledge? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not recall whether 
there is reference to it in the House hear- 
ings or not. 

Mr. CORDON. I fail to find it in the 
Senate hearings. 

When the Senator was made aware of 
the memorandum of the Commissioner, 
did he make any inquiry of the other 
Commissioners as to what their views on 
the subject were? 

Mr. AIKEN. I have just received this 
memorandum from Commissioner Mc- 
Keough. I know for years he has been 
attempting to restore order and a reason- 
able degree of efficiency in the Maritime 
Commission. I think that will be much 
easier now that General Fleming has 
become chairman of the “ommission. 
It might be said that the Maritime Com- 
mission has been just about the last word 
in inefficiency and wrong doing among 
all United States agencies. 

i have hopes that General Fleming, 
with the help of Commissioner Mc- 
Keough—unfortunately I do not know 
the other Commissioners very well; I 
have m.et two of the others, but one of 
them I have never met—may be chair- 
man in fact, and may restore order and 
provide the Government with the kind 
of work which we have every right to ex- 
pect from a well-organized Commission. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand the Senator from 
Vermont at least to imply, if not to 
charge, that the other members of the 
Maritime Commission are dishonest? 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator wishes the 
truth, I think Commissioner Carson is 
trying to get this $10,000,000 for the West 
Coast Steamship Line, and I do not think 
they are entitled to it. 

As to Commissioners Coddaire and 
Mellen, I do not know. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Has the Senator given 
Commissioner Carson the opportunity, 
which I am sure the Senator would want 
to afford everyone who might be so 
charged, to speak for himself? 
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Mr, AIKEN. I think Commissioner 
Carson has every right in the world to 
speak for himself. 

Mr. CORDON. Has he the right here? 

Mr. AIKEN. No; I do not think Com- 
missioner Carson should have the-right 
to speak on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator feels 
that it is proper to make that charge 
against him, when he cannot be heard? 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not making a 
charge. I am making a statement of 
fact: That Commissioner Carson has re- 
quested a reopening of this case in order 
to give the Matson Line $10,000,000, to 
which I do not believe they are entitled. 

Mr, CORDON. But if I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator—and let me say I 
have no knowledge of this matter—he 
has not seen fit to inquire of any other 
member of the Commission as to his 
views as to the truth, falsity, correctness, 
or inaccuracy of the ex parte statement 
of Commissioner McKeough. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. Rather than call other 
members of the Maritime Commission 
here, I prefer to rest upon the authority 
of the senior Senatur from Wyoming 
(Mr, O’Manoney], who is chairman of 
the subcommittee, and who says he 
thinks we should str'ke this provision 
out of the bill. 

Mr. CORDON. Has the Senator taken 
the trouble to look at the hearings held 
by the Senate committee? 

Mr, AIKEN, I have read many hear- 
ings on the Maritime Commission affairs. 
I have received complaints by the hun- 
dreds on the Maritime Commission since 
1941. I had a staff of eight people mak- 
ing a management study of the Maritime 
Commission for about 6 months last 
year; and I am convinced that what 
Commissioner McKeough was saying was 
undoubtedly the truth · 

Mr. CORDON. Has the Senator found 
any testimony in the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee hearings on this sub- 
ject? If he has, he has found more than 
I have found. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have not read these 
hearings, and there would not be time 
now. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Has the Senator said 
anything today which has not been said 
time and time and time again by the 
Comptroller General? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the Comptroller 
General has said what I said time and 
time and time again, to quote the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Has not the senior 
Senator from Vermont time and time 
and time again risen on this floor and 
put the written criticisms by the Comp- 
troller General in the RECORD, and gone 
into the minutest detail regarding the 
activities of the Maritime Commission? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is correct; 
I have done so. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, AIKEN. I yield. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. In the interest of 
the Recorp—and I am quite familiar 
with this situation, too—I wish to say 
that I am sure the Senator did not mean 
to impugn the personal honesty of the 
members of the Commission. There is 
nothing as to that in any of these rec- 
ords. The question of illegality in such 
cases has always been a question of the 
use of a fund to a greater degree than 
the Comptroller General has thought 
Congress intended it to be used. 

In the building of the superliner, for 
instance, about which we have heard, 
the Congress said the Maritime Commis- 
sion could give 33% percent. They did 
agree to some 40 percent, because of the 
so-called military betterments. There 
was no provision as to that. The Comp- 
troller General thought that circum- 
vented the will of Congress. 

But I think the Senator from Vermont 
will agree with me when I say that I do 
not know of any testimony at any of 
these hearings or investigations before 
the Senate or House committees to show 
that anyone in the Maritime Commis- 
sion, either past or present, has been 
personally dishonest. The question of 
honesty, of legality or illegality, was al- 
ways a question of the interpretation of 
the Maritime Commission Act. 

Mr. AIKEN. Commissioner Carson, 
from the coast probably thinks it is per- 
fectly ethical and legal for him to get this 
$10,000,000 for the Oceanic or the Mat- 
son Steamship Co. if he can. What I 
hope to accomplish is to make it illegal 
for the Maritime Commission by major- 
ity vote to contribute this $10,000,000 to 
the Oceanic Line, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. I say to the Senator 
from Washington, that as the act is 
interpreted, the Maritime Commission 
can commit almost every known crime 
and still be fairly well within the law. 
Certainly something should be done 
about that. That is the situation under 
the interpretations’ which have been 
given to the law. I do not think it was 
intended by those who formulated the 
original law that the Maritime Commis- 
sion could do all the things it has done 
through interpretations in later years. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As a matter of 
fact, I think the Senator will agree with 
me that the law needs a thorough over- 
hauling, as it applies to administrative 
practices and as it applies to our entire 
Maritime Commission policy. I say 
that is exactly what the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce is doing, namely, making a report 
on the whole matter with a view to sug- 
gesting at the next session various pro- 
posals along the lines we have been dis- 
cussing. I think the Senator from Ver- 
mont agrees as to the desirability of that 
matter. There is no question that some 
of these matters involve mismanage- 
ment. For instance, under the present 
law the Chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission is chairman only in name, 

Mr, AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As a matter of 
fact, for all practical purposes he is just 
like any other member of the Commis- 
sion. The Chairman should have au- 
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thority to knock some heads together 
down there and get things done. The 
situation as it now exists should be 
changed. Even if we strike out this lan- 
guage, the present law, subject to cer- 
tain conditions as to what shall be paid 
for the purchase of the ship, is rather 
yide open in regard to what should be 
one. 

Mr. AIKEN. It has been interpreted 
in many different manners. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

As I have said before, I have great 
confidence in General Fleming and in 
Mr. Coddaire, who has just recently been 
appointed. 

As for Commissioner Carson, I do not 
know what his activities in this matter 
are. Of course, I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Commissioner Carson has not been 
there so very long. However, under his 
suggestions a new practice is being 
adopted in the Commission, by which 
they now have a general manager, 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. His sole duty is to 
see that administrative knots are untied, 
so that affairs will run more smoothly. 

Mr. AIKEN. In fairness to Commis- 
sioner Carson, let me say that at the 
time when the management study was 
being made under my direction last year, 
he was most cooperative, as indeed were 
the other Commissioners. It was under 
the recommendation of the Senate 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments that the Maritime 
Commission did reorganize its structure. 

Now, I think the first thing to do is to 
approve the reorganization plan sent to 
this body 6 weeks ago by the President. 
That will make the Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission Chairman in fact, 
not Chairman in name only. Then the 
maritime law should be clearly over- 
hauled and rewritten in such way, if pos- 
sible, that it cannot be misinterpreted 
and misapplied. But in the meantime I 
think this provision that will permit the 
“bailing out”—and I think the House 
subcommittee used the right word; “bail- 
ing out” is a process which has been fre- 
quently used in the Government since I 
have been a Member of the Senate— 
should be stricken from the bill, so as to 
make it impossible for that to be done. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I did not quite get 
his answer to the question asked earlier 
by the Senator from Oregon. Does the 
Senator from Vermont know whether or 
not Commissioner McKeough appeared 
before either the House committee or the 
Senate committee to give testimony along 
the line of that ex parte statement? 

Mr, AIKEN. I believe somebody quoted 
from his testimony before one committee 
or the other; I think it was the House 
committee. As I remember, both Com- 
missioner Carson and Commissioner 
McKeough appeared before the House 
committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Vermont will yield, the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] 
Pointed out that there had been no 
charges made by the General Accounting 
Office as to any of the officials of the 
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Maritime Commission or the War Ship- 
ping Administration. I was wondering 
whether the Senator from Vermont re- 
members the report on the Maritime 
Commission, dated October 30, 1947, ad- 
dressed to “The Congress”: 

In the course of the regular audit of the 
accounts containing expenditures by the War 
Shipping Administration there has been dis- 
closed a transaction which I consider prop- 
erly should be brought to the attention of the 
Congress. Not only does that transaction 
appear to involve an excessive and highly 
improper expenditure of public funds but 
the indications are that the Government of- 
ficials responsible for the action wholly and 
unconsciously disregarded the interests of 
the United States to an almost unbelievable 
extent. 


It is one of the many reports I shall 
discuss on the floor of the Senate at a 
later date. It is a copy of a report 
signed by the Honorable Lindsay C. 
Warren. 

Mr. AIKEN. T thank the Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether the Senator from Wyo- 
ming will answer a question for the REC- 
oRD, because I think it should be made 
clear. The question is this: If the Sen- 
ate strikes out, beginning with the word 
“Provided” on page 53, line 2, down to 
and including the semicolon at the end 
of line 12, the Commission would not be 
permitted under the general law to use 
the money for the purposes set forth in 
the language which would be stricken 
out, Is that correct? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is my un- 
derstanding. The appropriation act 
which was passed in the last session of 
the Congress, for the fiscal year 1949, 
contained the first provision I have been 
able to find which refers to the Mariposa 
and the Monterey. That provision 
which I have read today—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iam familiar with 
it. 
Mr. O’MAHONEY. Gave to the Mari- 
time Commission additional authority 
with respect to the Mariposa and the 
Monterey, which it does not have under 
the Maritime Act, as amended. Since 
the provision in the pending bill is based 
upon the appropriation bill of the last 
Congress, as is set forth there, it pro- 
vides for the use of funds and contract 
authority. The elimination of this par- 
agraph, as I see, would deprive the Com- 
mission of any of the special authority 
which was granted it last year in the 
1949 independent offices bill, and of 
course, it would strike from this bill any 
authority, and therefore the authority 
the Senator is concerned about would no 
longer exist. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 755. An act to extend the time for com- 
rmencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Shawneetown, II.; 

S. 803. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of a tract of land in Prince Georges 
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County, Md., to the State of Maryland for 
use as a site for a National Guard armory 
and for training the National Guard or for 
other military purposes; 

S. 1136. An act to amend the Canal Zone 
Code, and for other purposes; 

S. 1137. An act to revise and codify laws 
of the Canal Zone regarding the adminis- 
tration of estates, and for other purposes; 

S. 1278. An act to fix the United States 
share of project costs, under the Federal 
Airport Act, involved in installation of high 
intensity lighting on CAA-designated in- 
strument landing runways; 

S. 1285. An act to authorize progressive 
partial payments to sponsors under the Fed- 
eral Airport Act program; 

S. 1459. An act to amend section 6 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended; 

S. 1577. An act to revive and reenact, as 
amended, the act entitled “An act creating 
the City of Clinton Bridge Commission and 
authorizing said commission and its succes- 
sors to acquire by purchase or condemnation 
and to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge or bridges across the Mississippi River 
at or near Clinton, Iowa, and at or near Ful- 
ton, III.,“ approved December 21, 1944; and 

S. 2030. An act to clarify the laws relating 
to the compensation of postmasters at 
fourth-class post offices which have been ad- 
vanced because of unusual conditions. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 329) 
amending an act making temporary ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1950, and 
for other purposes, and it was signed by 
the Vice President. 


COMPLICATIONS RESULTING FROM DE- 
LAY IN ACTING ON ITO CHARTER 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr: President, I 
should like to bring to the attention of 
the Senate a story appearing in the New 
York Times of today, with the heading 
“United States embarrassed at Paris 
parley.” The subheading is, “Stalling 
tactics seen at Annecy because of Con- 
gress’ delay on Habana Charter.” The 
story is by Michael L. Hoffman and bears 
the dateline, Annecy, France, July 31. 
The story reads as follows: 

The delay in congressional action on the 
charter of the International Trade Organ- 
ization is placing the United States Govern- 
ment in increasing difficulty as it seeks to 
protect United States interests in the rap- 
idly changing world trade situation. 


I think the Senate should be im- 
pressed with the fact that at least the 
primary cause of any delay is entirely 
in the executive department of this 
Government, which is promoting the 
meeting at Annecy. The executive de- 
partment of the Government has been 
in position since a year ago last March 
to submit ITO to the Congress for ac- 
tion. The Congress last year extended 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
1 year on the theory that within that 
time the proposed charter of Interna- 
tional Trade Organization would come 
before us for consideration in relation 
to the counterpart provisions of the 
Geneva Agreement of 1947, to which 
the executive department has attempt- 
ed to commit us without congressional 
approval. 

The executive department held the 
charter for ITO from March, 1948, until 
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April 1949. By April, 1949, when ITO 
was submitted to the Congress the ad- 
ministration’s extension bill for the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act had 
passed the House, had been considered in 
the Senate Finance Committee, had been 
reported favorably by the Senate Finance 
Committee, and had been placed on the 
Senate Calendar for action. The State 
Department, which is the active agency 
in these matters, knew that the Foreign 
Relations Committee, to which ITO was 
referred, was so overloaded with work 
that there was not a chance for action 
during this session of Congress. 

So we have the remarkable spectacle 
of an international conference having 
been promoted by the State Department 
which is now stalling at Annecy because 
of its own stalling prior to Annecy, and 
which it now attributes to Congress. 
The story goes on to say: 


United States negotiators here are not only 
hammering out new tariff agreements with 
nearly a dozen countries but also seeking 
to minimize damages to United States trade 
and economic interests from various forms 
of restrictions and discrimination applied by 
other countries suffering from the shortage 
of dollars. The United States team does not 
know whether to speak loudly in defense of 
American interests on the assumption that 
the Habana Charter ultimately will become a 
law— 


Mind you, please, Mr. President, un- 
der the general provisions of the Geneva 
Agreement, we have already agreed, ac- 
cording to the claim of the State Depart- 
ment, to abide by the principles of the 
proposed Habana Charter but neverthe- 
less American representatives are sitting 
around the conference table at Annecy, 
and, according to the reporter— 


The United States team does not know 
whether to speak loudly in defense of Ameri- 
can interests on the assumption that the 
Habana Charter ultimately will become a law, 
speak softly so as not to make commitments 
it may not be able to keep, or stall. At the 
moment it is believed to be stalling on most 
issues. 


Imagine, Mr. President, our sending a 
team to some foreign country for an in- 
ternational negotiation, which spends its 
time stalling on the issues which it has 
promoted before that conference and 
which can be resolved, according to its 
prior claims, by the power residing in the 
general provisions of the Geneva Uni- 
lateral Trade Agreement. 

The article goes on to say: 


Two of these issues before the contracting 
parties to the general agreement on tariffs 
and trade (the body representing signatories 
of the General Tariff Agreement of 1947) are 
intimately related to the United States posi- 
tion in the face of the British crisis and spe- 
cifically to the United States position in the 
coming September discussions with the Brit- 
ish and the Canadians, on the outcome of 
which the whole future of world trade seems 
to all of Europe to depend, 

The first is that the British suddenly pro- 


posed to bring into force that part of the 
Habana Charter that would govern interna- 


tional commodity agreements, 


That is a polite word for “interna- 
tional cartels”— 

The British seem to believe such action 
would speed up the negotiation of agree- 
ments like the recently concluded wheat 
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agreement that would provide price sup- 
port for some of the principal sterling-area 
exports, such as rubber, tin and jute. 


That, Mr. President, is a polite way of 
saying that we should pay more for 
rubber, tin, and jute. The article goes 
on to say: 

United States representatives are not 
quite clear why the British want chapter VI 
of the charter to be activated for this pur- 
pose when commodity agreements can be ne- 
gotiated without any new machinery, but 
nevertheless the question has been raised. 


I may add that the British also have 
agreed, under the general provisions of 
the Geneva agreement, to abide by the 
principles of the proposed Habana Char- 
ter, which have not been approved by the 
Congress and which the administration 
concedes must be approved by the Con- 
gress, in order to become effective. 

The article goes on as follows: 

The United States administration, it is 
felt here, apparently cannot make up its 
mind what to do. 


In a preceding paragraph we find that 
they do not know whether to speak loudly 
in defense of American interests, or 
whether to stall, and they have decided to 
stall. We now find that they cannot 
make up their minds what to do. Is not 
that a grand negotiating team to send to 
an international conference to represent 
us? We are left with the warming hope 
of victory by indecision. 

The article further states as follows: 

It is pictured as not wishing to give am- 
munition to congressional critics who have 
charged that the administration is trying to 
put the charter into force prior to congres- 
sional approval. 


Mr. President, there is no charge about 
it. The explicit language of the general 
provisions of the Geneva multilateral 
trade agreement, entered into 1947, pur- 
ports to pledge us to adhere to the pro- 
posed Habana Charter. The State De- 
partment, of course, is aware of what is 
in that agreement. 

The article goes on to say: 

On the other hand, the United States, as 
the foremost buyer of most world commod- 
ities, has definite interest in having any 
agreements reached conform more or less to 
the Habana Charter principles to prevent 
their becoming mere price-rigging schemes 
directed against United States buyers. 


We have already agreed, if the agree- 
ment is valid, which it is not, to abide 
by the principles of the Habana Charter. 
I continue reading: 

The second issue is whether to use the ma- 
chinery of the contracting parties to bring 
together the major trading countries for a 
thorough multilateral effort to prevent the 
world’s being split interminably into dollar 
and nondollar areas. European and United 
States trade experts privately agree that no 
other existing organization provides a suit- 
able framework for discussing the roots of 
the dollar problem. 

Here again the United States delegation 
doesn’t know exactly what line to take. At 
first the United States welcomed the sugges- 
tion that part of the Geneva agreement pro- 
viding for dealing with the general disequi- 
librium in world trade be brought into play. 
Second thoughts in Washington—again ac- 
cording to United States sources here—based 
on the fear of doing anything before Con- 
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gress acts on the charter, have led United 
States representatives to abandon support of 
the proposal to start the secretariat working 
in preparation for a general conference to 
tackle international trade disequilibrium. 


As a matter of fact, such a secretariat 
is already working on the agenda for 
the next meeting, if one should ever be 
held, on the proposed ITO. 

The article goes on to say: 

Yet it is clear to European and United 
States experts here that if the United States 
went into the September discussions with 
the British without some positive suggestions 
for dealing with the crisis in world trade— 


Mark this, please— 
the British would have no alternative to 
protective action, the chief sufferer from 
which would be the United States. 


The British are maintaining over- 
valued sterling; they are maintaining 
their preferences; they are promoting 
bilateral agreements; they engage in 
government monopolies and cartels; 
they have import licenses, and if they 
can invent any additional discrimina- 
tion against our trade it would be a mas- 
terpiece of ingenuity. I am not “twist- 
ing the lion’s tail”; I think many of the 
things they do are required to be done 
because of their situation; but think of 
the utter naiveté, to say that the British 
would have no alternative to protective 
action, when they already have taken 
every protective action in the book. 

I read further: 

Nobody close to these problems believes 
Congress really wants the United States to 
act on the basis of any other principles than 
those of the Habana charter— 


Of course, very few people in the 
United States know what is in the Ha- 
bana charter; and the more assiduously 
students study it, the less they know what 
is in it— 
but the United States Government, it is held, 
cannot at the moment take any leadership on 
the basis of those principles. 


This is true for the principles are all 
destroyed by the exceptions. 

If our delegation at Geneva is holding 
out optimistic hopes that Congress will 
throw its hat into the air with enthusi- 
asm when, if ever, ITO comes before it, 
I respectfully suggest they had bet- 
ter put the damper on that. In my 
humble judgment, it will not be approved 
by the Congress. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS, 
1950 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4177) making appropri- 
ations for the Executive Office and sun- 
dry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1950, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Vermont to strike out 
the proviso on page 53. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, 
line 13, after the word “facilities”, to 
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strike out “$409,700” and insert “$443,- 
700.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, 
line 14, after the word “warehouses”, to 
strike out “$461,550” and insert 
“$501,550.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, 
line 6, after the word “expense”, to strike 
out “$6,534,800” and insert “$7,134,800.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, 
line 3, after the word “Commission”, to 
strike out “$6,586,000” and insert “$3,- 
151,050.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
see the amendment of the Senate re- 
jected and the amount proposed by the 
House reinserted. If the amount pro- 
posed by the House is reinserted, there 
must be a corrective amendment in line 
20 on page 54, and in line 1 on page 55. 
I have an amendment which will accom- 
plish that result and add four words to 
the end of the line to make another cor- 
rective statement which occurs in the 
Senate committee’s report. My parlia- 
mentary inquiry is, Is such an amend- 
ment in order at this time, or is it a per- 
sonal amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would be 
in order to amend the committee amend- 
ment at this time. It would not be in 
order to offer an amendment which in- 
volves House language not involved in 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the House 
amount is restored, then the language I 
ae in mind will be necessary automat- 
cally. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the House 
language is restored by defeating the 
pending committee amendment, then at 
another time an amendment to correct 
the House language would be in order. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. May I ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee if he has 
any objection to considering these 
amendments at this time, for in sub- 
stance they really involve a rejection of 
the committee amendment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
would have no objection, of course, but 
I should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that we have here a 
budget recommendation to make a re- 
duction in the amount of the appropria- 
tion by $3,257,000, and the subcommittee 
has reported a reduction in the appro- 
priation of $3,257,000. Many Members 
of the Senate all day today, all day Fri- 
day, all day Thursday, and for a sub- 
stantial portion of Wednesday, have been 
voting for reductions of appropriations. 
Now the Senator from Massachusetts 
proposes to increase the appropriation, 
to go above the budget estimate, and to 
add $3,750,000 to Federal spending. I 
shall be very _lad to call attention to the 
fact when the opportunity is presented, 
but of course I kave no objection to the 
handling of the matter en bloc, in the in- 
terest of expediting action. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in order that there may be no ques- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments may be considered at this 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Massachusetts offers amendments 
which the clerk will state, and the Sena- 
tor asks unanimous consent that they be 
considered en bloc. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and the clerk will 
state the amendments. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed on 
page 54, line 20, to strike out “$1,628,- 
500” and to insert in lieu thereof “$3,065,- 
000;” on page 55, line 1, to strike out 
“$60,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$100,000;” and on page 55, line 3, to 
strike out “$3,151,050” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$6,586,000, including the pay of 
cadet midshipmen and other trainees.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I offer this amendment in behalf of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr..SparK- 
MAN], the Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. BaLtpwin], the Senator from New 
York [Mr, Tves], the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], and 
possibly some other Senators. 

Mr. President, as the Senator from 
Wyoming has said, the budget recom- 
mendation was $3,151,050. The House 
allowed the full amount requested by the 
Commission, $6,586,000. The amend- 
ment I offer is to reinsert the amount 
allowed by the House, namely, $6,586,000. 

The additional amount is $3,453,072, 
made up as follows: 

Allowance for expenses of 1,590 

cadet-midshipmen, 880 in the 2 

Federal schools and 710 in the 4 

State maritime academies_... $1, 434, 572 
Allowance for expenses of 3,950 

trainees at the U. S. Maritime 

Service Schools at Sheepshead 

Bay, N. Y., Alameda, Calif., and 

St. Petersburg, Fla 
Reduction in staff of 452 persons 

from 1,004 down to 552 persons 

to operate the same units as 

in fiscal year 1949 with 1,104 

persons, 100 of whom have al- 

ready been released. Such an 

operation is impossible 1, 382, 500 


636, 000 


8, 453, 072 


The difference of $18,122 involves minor 
adjustments. 


Mr. President, if my amendment 
should be agreed to, the appropriation 
would still be 15 percent under the 
$7,744,000 appropriated for 1949, and it 
would represent the original request of 
the Budget Director. 

Mr. President, in the subcommittee I 
voted first for the amendment as report- 
ed by the committee. Then I found that 
by doing so I had eliminated the pay of 
the cadets at the Massachusetts State 
school and all the other State schools 
and the Federal school, and as one who 
has always supported and believed in this 
training, I went to the Senator from 
Wyoming, advised him of the predica- 
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ment in which I found myself, and told 
him I must reserve my right to offer this 
amendment on the floor, which I now do. 

In substance, the amendment would 
allow a cadet $65 n month. A cadet has 
to buy his own uniforms and his own 
books. They pay for their own laundry, 
dry cleaning, and so forth. This also 
restores the pay for the other trainees 
at the maritime service schools in vary- 
ing amounts from $125 for officers who 
go for upgrade training, $75 for expe- 
rienced unlicensed personnel for upgrade 
training, and $65 per month for the 
trainees at St. Petersburg, Fla., for un- 
licensed skilled positions. 

If this allowance is not restored, the 
Superintendent informs me that about 
one-half of the cadet-midshipmen at 
Kings Point would withdraw because of 
the taking away of the allowance, and 
they do not feel that they can secure 
trainees at the other units without the 
payment of allowances. My amendment 
would also restore the allowance of 75 
cents a day for subsistence at the four 
State maritime academies. 

As I have said, the $1,682,500 is to per- 
mit these schools to be administered with 
a personnel of 1,004. This is 100 less in 
personnel than was available last year, 
but I am told they can get along with 
that number. 

My amendment on page 55, line 1, 
strikes out $60,000 and inserts in lieu 
thereof $100,000. The purpose of this 
amendment is to transfer to the Public 
Health Service a sufficient amount of 
money to cover the medical service ren- 
dered by them to the training schools. 
This is an actual reduction of $25,000 
from the 1949 budget. 

The two amendments on page 54, line 
20, and line 1, page 55, are made neces- 
sary because of the House amendment 
made on the House floor, and the other 
two changes were not made in order to 
cover the correction when the figure was 
increased. 

Mr. President, for these reasons, very 
briefly stated, I hope the amendment 
will be agreed to. We need to keep our 
ships going in times of peace in case we 
need them in time of war, and we cannot 
train people overnight. The four State 
schools and the Federal school, and the 
unlicensed schools in Florida and Cali- 
fornia, are long established institutions. 
I hope the Senate will adopt the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, and I do 
so fully agreeing with the last statement 
of the Senator from Massachusetts; but 
this is a case of cutting the cloth to fit 
the suit. 

As this matter came before the House 
committee and was examined very thor- 
oughly, I understand the House commit- 
tee adopted the same amount for this 
maritime training the Senate commit- 
tee now has in the bill, and that the 
amendment similar to the one now pend- 
ing was presented on the House floor to 
increase the amount. The graduates of 
these schools have been pretty active 
lobbying for the increased amount. 

I do not say the schools have not been 
good, and that we do not need some sem- 
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blance of the training they afford, but 
it seems to me it would be a great waste 
of money to increase the amount over 
and above what the two committees 
thought might be the real value of the 
schools to maritime training. 

The United States Coast Guard, on in- 
quiry from me and our subcommittee, 
reported that there are 120,000 licensed 
marine officers in the United States at 
the present time. 

There are jobs in the active fleet today 
for only 14,900 officers. In other words, 
almost 105,000 licensed merchant marine 
officers who may wish to ply their trade, 
are out of jobs now, with no possibility of 
having them in our present fleet. 

There are more than 850,000 certified 
unlicensed seamen in the United States 
at the present time. There are jobs in 
the active fleet for only 64,000 unlicensed 
seamen. 

During the first 2 weeks of this month, 
July, 57 chartered American flag vessels 
were returned from active duty to the 
laid-up fleet. It is estimated that the 
total for this month, August, will be more 
than 100. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say to 
the Senator, without disputing the fig- 
ures he has given at all, that in one of 
the unlicensed training schools at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., the total number of un- 
skilled, unlicensed personnel to be grad- 
uated in 1950 is 600 to fill 6,000 expected 
replacements. In other words, the turn- 
over, even with the reduced number of 
places, is so great that the graduates of 
this unlicensed training school represent 
only about 10 percent of the vacancies. 
In the officers’ schools there are approxi- 
mately 390 men to fill approximately 
2,000 positions. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts where those 2,000 
positions are coming from. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Those positions 
for officers are turn-over positions. My 
information comes from Admiral Knight, 
who is the superintendent for the Mari- 
time Commission of all these schools. 
As I understand, by reason of the fact 
that men become overage and quit, 
there are numbers of vacancies every 
year. As an example, in a school in 
Maine to which Admiral Knight went 
for the graduation ceremonies on July 2 
of this year, of 47 graduates, 33 had jobs 
as soon as they received their diplomas, 
and 14 more were promised jobs prior to 
September. So every one of those boys 
who graduated will have a job prior to 
September. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
must suggest that Admiral Knight's fig- 
ures, which are somewhat self-serving 
for what he has been openly lobbying, 
are quite optimistic, because seamen are 
going out of work every single day. In 
the maritime hiring halls in New York, 
in Boston, and on the Pacific coast cer- 
tified seamen have been sitting around 
for months looking for jobs. 

As I said before, in July alone 57 char- 
tered ships were laid up, and it is ex- 
pected that 100 will be laid up this 
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month, so another 4,200 maritime jobs 
will evaporate in the month of August 
alone. That condition has been steadily 
continuing. The outlook for the next 
few years is equally bleak in this employ- 
ment situation. 

Mr. STENNIS. 
th: Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Washington yield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. When the Senator 
uses the expression “maritime jobs,” 
what does he mean? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. 
personnel and officers. 

Mr. STENNIS. What percentage of 
the appropriation is going to train what 
the Senator calls “seamen”? Does the 
Senator know the figure? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not have the 
percentage figure. I should say there 
are 4,000 to be trained. 

Mr. STENNIS. Are seamen distin- 
guished from maritime officers? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The graduates 
would be officer cadets. There are sea- 
men also. 

Mr. STENNIS. When the Senator 
says there are some 100,000 maritime 
men looking for jobs, will the Senator be 
more specific? Will the Senator say 
how many of those looking for jobs are 
trained as the graduates of these schools 
are trained? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There are 120,000 
merchant marine officers in the United 
States. In the active fleet today there 
are only 14,900 employed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator gives 
the figure 120,000. Does not that figure 
represent men who were in the merchant 
marine service during the war, as a part 
of the war service, and who now have 
gene back into civilian life and are em- 
ployed in civilian life, just as many of 
those who were in the Army are now 
employed in civilian life? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. There is a 
great inactive unemployed pool of quali- 
fied merchant marine who were not only 
seamen but merchant marine officers. 
As a matter of fact, 120,000 of them have 
kept their merchant marine and their 
officers’ and seamen’s papers alive, who 
are available to this pool. Many of them 
have gone back to other jobs, because 
there are only 14,900 jobs now available 
in the active fleet. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Of the 120,000 how 
many are actually looking for jobs in the 
merchant marine? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We did not poll the 
120,000. But I suspect of the 120,000 
who have kept alive their seamen's pa- 
pers and who are licensed merchant ma- 
rine officers, probably well over 14,500 are 
looking for that type of employment. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is merely the 
Senator’s supposition. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not have the 
figures. 
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Mr. President, will 


I mean seamen, 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator says 
he has not polled these particular 120,000 
individuals. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wonder if the 
Senator knows whether the individuals 
who would be educated at these two in- 
stitutions, or three institutions, as the 
case may be, would want jobs as seamen, 
and how could they secure jobs? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The jobs are not 
there for them. That is the answer to 
that question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. So they would join, 
then, as I understand the Senator, this 
unemployment roll or pool. Therefore, 
instead of having 120,000 or whatever 
the figures were which the Senator gave, 
there would be in addition also the num- 
ber of the graduates? Is that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Some of these 
schools will continue. Is not that true? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; because, of 
course, there is a need to continue these 
schools in a small way because we need 
a younger element, younger people. But 
I think we are attempting to train and 
put into a pool more men than we ac- 
tually need, because here are these men 
who are available, and are looking for 
jobs. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Will not the amount 
appropriated keep these schools operat- 
ing so that if the time comes when we 
need additional men for these services 
we can increase the enrollment of the 
schools and go right ahead training men? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. My understanding 
is that this amount would keep the 
schools alive, and we could expand them. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall yield in a 
moment. I want to answer the question 
of the Senator from Michigan further. 
In proof of that fact, I have the figures 
of the graduates of the officers cadet 
corps also. In 1949, of the class that 
graduated, I suppose, last year, 19 were 
serving in the merchant marine. Seven 
were serving in the Army Transport 
Service. Seven went into the United 
States Navy. Two went into the United 
States Army. Six—and they were 
trained before—were war casualties. So 
only 41, or 34 percent of that class, were 
able to secure Government positions. 

Of the class that graduated in 1948, 
53, or 44 percent of the class, were able 
to secure Government positions. 

Of the class that graduated in 1947, 
55, or 64 percent of the class, were able 
to secure Government positions. 

Of the 121 graduates in the 1941 class, 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps, 23 of the list are qualified mas- 
ters—only 23. 

Of 100 qualified seamen who graduated 
in 1947, only 16 served on vessels, 

A check of the shipping experience of 
the last 100 qualified graduates of the 
United States merchant marine service 
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for the calendar year 1947, made by the 
United States Coast Guard, shows that 
84 men have never shipped with the 
American merchant marine in the for- 
eign or coastal trades despite the large 
public expenditure to train them for the 
industry. Of the 16 who had some 
shipping service subsequent to their 
graduation, only 9 remained in the in- 
dustry in 1949. These seamen were all 
in the merchant marine prior to joining 
the school. 

A check of 120 graduates of the Mer- 
chant Marine Cadet Corps in 1941 shows 
that only 23 are still serving in the 
American merchant marine. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Maritime Union reports that it has 
in the hiring halls 42,000 seamen avail- 
able for 22,000 jobs. Those men are 
actually looking for jobs. The masters, 
mates, and pilots, the inland-water group, 
has 12,891 licensed officers on its rolls; 
and if they did not want employment 
in this field they would have their names 
taken off the rolls. They have 12,891 
on the rolls, and approximately 5,000 jobs 
for 12,891 masters, mates, and pilots. 

The marine engineers report that they 
have 2,000 licensed marine engineers on 
the beach waiting for jobs. Some of 
them have been waiting from 3 to 9 
months. This is a report for July. Most 
of the graduates of these cadet schools 
never get into the maritime industry be- 
cause of the great surplus of manpower, 

The House Appropriations Committee 
reached the same conclusion and recom- 
mended the same figure as that recom- 
mended by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. It cut the maritime train- 
ing budget in half. The figure which we 
are discussing represents the figure upon 
which both committees agreed. 

I do not disagree with the necessity 
oi having an adequate manpower pool of 
licensed marine officers and seamen, but 
I respectfully submit that all the reports 
we have on the maritime situation show 
that there is an overabundance of avail- 
able officers and seamen actually walking 
the streets looking for jobs. It seems to 
me that we would be doing an injustice to 
these young men by putting them into 
such @ manpower pool, because they 
would find they could not get jobs be- 
cause the work was not available. We 
would only be adding to the unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I ask the Senator if 
he knows whether or not the appropria- 
tion for the Naval Academy has been re- 
duced this year? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I understand that it 
has not. Does the Senator know whether 
or not the appropriation for the Military 
Academy has been reduced this year? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I do not know. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I understand that it 
has not been reduced. Does not the 
Senator believe that under all the cir- 
cumstances 

Mr. PEPPER. Or the Coast Guard 
Academy? 
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Mr. BALDWIN. Yes. Does the Sena- 
tor know whether or not the appropria- 
tion for the Coast Guard Academy has 
been reduced? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I do not know, but 
perhaps the Senator from Florida does. 
I ask unanimous consent that I may ask 
the Senator from Florida if he knows 
whether or not the appropriation for the 
United States Coast Guard Academy has 
been reduced this year? 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not know. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will answer the 
Senator from Connecticut by saying that 
those cases are not parallel. The num- 
ber of men we can train at Annapolis or 
West Point is wholly inadequate to meet 
the present need for officers in the Army 
and Navy. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Why? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Because we have to 
get Reserve officers. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Because we need a big 
Army and a big Navy. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Washington yield to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut? 

Mr, MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Does not the Senator 
believe that for that reason we also need 
to lay our preparations now for a big 
merchant marine in case of war? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I agree to that 
statement. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Does not the Senator 
recall that in the last war we had to 
take some very green men? Does not 
the Senator also recall that when we 
were looking for masters and mates of 
ships to rove the seas in the last war we 
had to take some very old men who went 
back to sea again, but who were really 
not physically qualified to go? They 
went at a great sacrifice. Does not the 
Senator agree with me that if we are to 
maintain the Naval Academy at a high 
level, the Military Academy at a high 
level, and the Coast Guard Academy ata 
high level, then as one of the most im- 
portant complements to our entire de- 
fense system, we must maintain the 
merchant marine, or at least make prep- 
aration to maintain it? Does not the 
Senator agree with me in that respect? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not agree with 
the Senator at all. I do not believe that 
the two situations have anything in 
common. We are not eliminating this 
training. We are trying to cut the cloth 
to fit the suit. So far as the Naval 
Academy is concerned, it cannot supply 
enough men to meet the personnel de- 
mands of the Navy for officers to supply 
the present needs of the Navy. The Mil- 
itary Academy cannot turn out enough 
officers to meet the present personnel 
needs of the Army for officers. The 
Coast Guard Academy is turning out 
about as many as are needed. We are 
not proposing to eliminate this training. 
This is a case of training a group of 
young men for an industry which al- 
ready has available three or four times 
the number of men needed for the jobs. 

I think we would be doing them an in- 
justice. Money would be wasted, I be- 
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lieve that a sufficient number of men 
can be trained with the $3,151,050 ap- 
propriation to meet the need for young 
men going into this service. To increase 
the appropriation would be to do a dis- 
service to many licensed men now look- 
ing for jobs. In the present situation 
there are 120,000 merchant marine offi- 
cers in the country, and only 14,900 jobs 
available. We should be only adding to 
the troubles we now have. Among the 
masters, mates, and pilots, more than 
5,000 are registered in hiring halls and 
looking for jobs. Only 2,000 jobs are 
available. 

This situation is not parallel to the 
situation as it affects the Military Acad- 
emy and the Naval Academy. The serv- 
ice academies cannot graduate enough 
men. The demand is greater than the 
supply. That is why we have the Re- 
serve system, under which men can go 
to college and, after v graduation, get 
commissions in the Army and Navy. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Does not the Senator 
agree with me that the reason we do not 
have enough facilities to train a suffi- 
cient number of officers is that we need 
a big establishment, and are building up 
a big establishment, and consequently 
there is a shortage? If we get into a 
situation in which it becomes necessary 
to defend our Nation, we are going to 
need men in the merchant marine, just 
as we needed them before. They are go- 
ing to be just as important as the officers 
we are providing for the Army, the Navy, 
and the Marine Corps, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There can be no 
question about that, of course. But we 
could multiply our present merchant ma- 
rine by eight times the present number 
of American-flag ships, and we would 
still have plenty of men to man them. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Does not the Senator 
agree that his figure of 120,000 includes 
a great many men who would not be 
physically able to meet the requirements? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That may be true. 

Mr. BALDWIN. In the event of a war, 
a great many men would want to go into 
some other branch of the service. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There can be no 
question about that. The fact is that 
after receiving this training, not more 
than 50 percent have ever gone into the 
merchant marine. ` 

Mr. BALDWIN. A large number of 
men graduated each year from the Naval 
Academy and from the Military Academy 
do not continue in the service. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator knows 
that there is a rule that they must re- 
main in the service for at least 2 years. 
The Senator knows further that over a 
period of 25 years, say, the over-all per- 
centage of those who leave the service 
after the Government has spent many 
thousands of dollars training them is less 
than 4 percent. In this case, even when 
jobs were available, never more than 50 
percent went into the merchant marine. 

I do not believe that the Senator from 
Connecticut anticipates that our mer- 
chant marine is to be increased to any 
great extent. Our job is to keep it as 
it is. It will be difficult enough to keep 
the American merchant marine at the 
level where it is, without looking for a 
great increase. It is deteriorating every 
day. Many things are happening. The 
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Congress must act on the merchant- 
marine situation in Panama, where only 
foreign crews are being used. There is 
great unemployment today in the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. It is not the re- 
sult of the present recession in business. 
It has been going on for 2 years in the 
maritime industry. This proposal would 
merely add to it. It would do a great 
injustice to a young man who says to 
himself, “That is what I want to make 
my career. The Government is going to 
train me.” If he were coming out of 
the academy today, unless he had some 
special influence or connection, I doubt 
whether he could get a job as an officer 
on an American ship, 

Mr. BALDWIN. Would not the Sen- 
ator agree that such a young man takes 
no greater chance than any other young 
man going toschool? Aman may gradu- 
ate from MIT and not get a job. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We are not talking 
about private schools. The Government 
is paying for this training. Certainly any 
man takes a chance, even if he pays his 
own way. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Does not the Senator 
agree with me that there are not so many 
opportunities for young men as there 
might be? One of the most useful things 
we could do would be to employ them 
by giving them some kind of training, as 
against a future emergency. Does not 
the Senator agree to that? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, The Senator is ask- 
ing me to agree to too many things. 
There are plenty of men available for 
every demand today in the maritime 
industry. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Today. That is the 
important word in the Senator’s state- 
ment, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That has been true 
ever since the war. This appropriation 
provides for the training of some, be- 
cause we need some young men. The 
Government is going to pay for their 
training, and when they complete their 
training they will be seeking jobs. They 
are not going to be able to find jobs 
under present conditions. If the Senator 
has any illusion about the American 
merchant marine doubling in the next 
5 years, he is much more optimistic than 
I am. I think we are going to have a 
difficult job keeping on the seas the 
American-flag ships we have today. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Washington yield to the 
Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, I looked 
into this question in the beginning, be- 
cause one of the schools affected is lo- 
cated in the State of Mississippi. After 
getting into the subject, I found one of 
the most interesting and I think, rel- 
atively, one of the most important 
questions that is going to come before 
the Senate. 

The question is whether or not the 
United States Government is to supervise 
and superintend directly the teaching 
and training of the more important 
marine officers in the American mer- 
chant marine. The American Legion 
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magazine has called this training pro- 
gram the fourth basic arm of our mili- 
tary program. I do not believe that any- 
one would suggest that we curtail the 
activities of the Military Academy, the 
Naval Academy, or the Coast Guard 
Academy. 9 

Most of the opposition to this proposal 
is inspired by the CIO Maritime Union. 
The budget recommendation is $6,586,- 
000, the very figure for which we are 
asking today for this purpose. Later, 
after presumably looking fully into the 
question, they changed their minds and 
recommended the figure now written into 
the bill. 

This same matter was carried to the 
floor of the House of Representatives, 
and at that time the House voted to 
place in the bill the appropriation we 
are now asking for. 

This matter relates to the supplying of 
key officers for the merchant marine. 
Either the Government will se: to the 
training of such key officers, or else they 
will come from the unions or from var- 
ious other sources. Of course, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am not one to raise the cry of 
“communism” very readily, but it is true 
that one of the methods the Commu- 
ists have adopted, as I understand, is to 
endeavor to obtain control of the ship- 
ping industry throughout the world. 

Mr. President, this matter relates to a 
full 4-year course of training, not a 6- 
months period of training for seamen, 
for instance. Most of the money now in 
question will go to those who will enroll 
in the full 4-year course. Before doing 
so, they must be high-school graduates, 
and then they have to pass an entrance 
examination almost equal to the one re- 
quired for entrance to the Naval Acad- 
emy. The trainees are screened by 
Naval Intelligence, and during the train- 
ing they are instructed by men who have 
to be the equal of college faculty mem- 
bers. That is why so much money is 
required. This course leads directly to a 
Bachelor of Science degree. The young 
men who are trained to become eligible to 
be the higher officers in the merchant 
marine are paid $65 a month during their 
course of training. At Annapolis and at 
West Point the young men who are train- 
ed are paid $78 a month. At the Coast 
Guard Academy the pay is $78 a month. 
The Government pays $50 a month to the 
young men enrolled in the Naval ROTC 
courses at colleges throughout the 
Nation. 

Let me point out that we have an 
itemized statement in regard to how the 
money will be spent. The merchant 
marine cadets do not make any profit 
from this money. With the money that 
is paid them, they must provide their 
own uniforms, their text books, certain 
fees, their laundry, and other expenses. 
After all, $65 a month is a very small 
compensation under such circumstances. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course the com- 
mittee amendment, if adopted, will not 
change the purposes for which the money 
will be used, but it simply will reduce the 
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number of young men who will be able 
to engage in that training. 

Mr. STENNIS. The primary purpose 
of the money requested is to pay $65 a 
month to the trainees, and also to pay 
the officers or faculty members who will 
instruct them. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thought the Senator 
from Washington suggested that some of 
the trainees would still receive trainee 
pay. However, I am sure the Senator 
from Mississippi means that the effect 
of the committee amendment, if adopted, 
will be that no trainee, whether in the 
first year at St. Petersburg, or in subse- 
quent years of training at Pass Christian, 
in the Senator’s State, or in training at 
Kings Point, or whether he is taking up- 
grading courses, or any other courses, 
will receive any trainee pay. I under- 
stand that the effect of the committee 
amendment, if adopted, will be that no 
officer or private, as it were, engaged in 
such training will receive any trainee pay. 
So it is not a question of cutting down 
the payments to be made to some of the 
trainees; but the amendment, if adopted, 
will cut out the entire payment for all, 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; under the amend- 


“ment there would not be any payment of 


$65 a month to the trainees. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; and, similarly, 
there would be no pay to the officers in 
charge of the training. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. President, as compared to the 
training given to stewards and seamen, 
who train for only 6 months, the train- 
ing we are now discussing is far differ- 
ent and far superior. There is no com- 
parison between such 6-month periods 
of training and the training given the 
men we are now discussing, who are 
trained to be officers. The rest of the 
money will go to their instructors—their 
professors, as it were. Of course, highly 
trained men are required, in order to be 
competent to serve as the faculty to in- 
struct the classes of trainees who, upon 
graduation, will obtain a bachelor of 
science degree. Those who instruct such 
trainees have to perform the equivalent 
of a college instruction job. 

Reference has been made to 120,000 
men in the maritime industry without 
employment. However, I think such a 
reference is properly comparable to state- 
ments that at one time there were great 
numbers of men in the Army, but they 
are not now in the Army, and that there- 
fore the Army has a great backlog of 
available trained men, and does not need 
to engage in any further training. Of 
course, very few of the men who have 
been in the Army are now looking for jobs 
in the Army, 

My opinion is that we must maintain 
a continuous course of training, in order 
to have trained personnel available and 
to have them fed into the ships, to man 
the ships. I think that is particularly 
true in the case of the officers who occupy 
the key positions. We now have the 
academies for training such men. Those 
academies are maintained along the 
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lines of the Naval Academy at Annapolis 
and the Military Academy at West Point 
and the Coast Guard Aggdemy at New 
London. : 

Certainly, Mr. President, if we do not 
supervise the training of these men, 
these positions will be occupied by men 
coming from other sources, and many 
of them will be subject to certain isms. 

I think $3,000,000 is of very small con- 
sequence in this connection, as com- 
pared to what we are spending for the 
Army, the Navy, and the Coast Guard 
in the entire defense program, about 
which we speak in terms of billions of 
dollars. Yet in this case we are urged 
by some to neglect what the American 
Legion has called the fourth basic arm 
of our entire military program. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. It is quite apparent 
that the Senator from Mississippi has 
made a thorough investigation of this 
matter. Will he say that if the pay in 
question is taken away from the cadets, 
the result will be to completely decimate 
the program for the training of maritime 
service officers? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; I entirely agree 
that that will be the result. These young 
men have to have some money with 
which to maintain themselves during the 
4 years of hard, rigorous training. 

Of course, the purpose of the 4-year 
course is to train these young men to 
be highly skilled, highly trained officers, 
technical engineers, and so forth. If the 
young men who are asked to engage in 
that training are told they will not be 
paid, we can anticipate the type of young 
men who will respond to such an invi- 
tation. On such terms, the course of 
training simply will not attract the type 
of men who, because of the country’s 
needs, and in the interest of the coun- 
try’s welfare, should receive the train- 
ing. Under such circumstances, the 
course of training will not attract the 
type of young men we would like to at- 
tract when they leave high school and 
are ready to go out into life. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator does not mean to say that many 
of the men already available—for in- 
stance, the masters, mates, and pilots, 
whom the trainees would necessarily 
have to supplant—are believers in vari- 
ous of the isms to which the Senator has 
referred. 

Mr, STENNIS. Oh, no. But I say 
there is a determined effort on the part 
of the Communists to obtain control of 
shipping everywhere in the world. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, this 
matter has no connection with that, in 
my opinion. 

It seems to me we should realize that 
the cost of training, men in the Army 
and the Navy far exceeds the cost of 
training these men. However, the mer- 
chant marine cadets are to be trained 
in order to be available for a service for 
which there is a great oversupply of per- 
sonnel. I wish the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi had exact information as to the 
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number of unemployed persons now 
available for service in the maritime in- 
dustry, pers who are trained for such 
jobs, but for "whom no jobs are avail- 
able. Another thing, there is no require- 
ment that the young men we are train- 
ing at Government expense shall go on 
and work for the Government. In the 
Military Establishment less than 4 per- 
cent of the men trained have left, as I 
recall the figures, over the 25-year pe- 
riod. Only half of the graduates of the 
merchant marine academies, even when 
jobs were available, went into the mer- 
chant marine. p 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, one 
point further. The Senator from Wash- 
ington says we have so many unem- 
ployed. I challenge the statement there 
are so many unemployed of the type who 
would take advantage of this college 
training and to whom we would pay $65 
a month while training for important 
positions in future years. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But they are all 
American citizens who are looking for 
jobs. We have a report that in the past 
6 months, in the over-all maritime pic- 
ture, which includes seamen and even 
cadets, 48,000 have been put out of work 
because of the lay-up of the ships in the 
past 744 months. 

Mr. STENNIS. I ask the Senator who 
gave him that record? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We get the reports 
from all the hiring halls from which all 
the crews are recruited. 

Mr. That is the maritime 
union, is it not? 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Some of the mer- 
chant marine unions—masters, mates 
and pilots, engineers, and so on; some 
CIO, several AFL, and some inde- 
pendent. 

Mr. STENNIS. How many of the 48,- 
000 are qualified to do the work for 
which the cadets we are paying $65 a 
month are trained? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They all have mas- 
ters’, mates’, and pilots’ licenses. 

Mr. STENNIS. How many of them 
have the degree or the equivalent of the 
degree that is given by the merchant 
marine schools? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know how 
many have that. Some of them came 
up the hard way. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is all right, that 
is a good way to come up. But does 
the Senator know how many of the 48,000 
are trained? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Some of them 
came up the hard way, and the Govern- 
ment did not pay for their education. 
But they are qualified masters, mates, 
and pilots, men who are qualified in 
many ways, and there are more of them 
than the industry can take. That is my 
point. I do not object to training. If 
we needed all these men in the industry 
I should be in favor of doubling the ap- 
propriation. But the hard facts are 
that we have all kinds of qualified men. 
In the officers’ class at least, even if we 
cut in half the number of men, 120,000, 
who have gone some place else, we 
have 3 or 4 qualified men for each job 
that is available. Some of them are just 
as well qualified as the men who come 
out of the academies. 
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Mr. STENNIS. I am sure they are. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Some of them have 
learned by experience. Some of them 
have become American citizens. They 
have come principally from the Nordic 
countries, and they are men who are in- 
stinctively good seamen—masters, mates, 
and pilots. They take to the sea like 
ducks take to water. There is not a 
future for the trainees in the United 
States merchant marine. In view of all 
the unemployment, the spending of 
money to train young men who cannot 
find employment in the merchant 
marine is not justified. 

Mr. STENNIS. I come back to my 
original point. I base this plea on the 
ground that the American Government 
can well direct and supervise the teach- 
ing of the men, and had better do so, in 
order to be sure at all times of a sufficient 
number of men to fill the key places in 
the maritime service. 

There is one further point I want to 
call to the attention of the Senate. The 
first year of the 4-year course is con- 
ducted in what may be called more or 
less preliminary schools. The second 
year they spend at sea, and this is vir- 
tually without cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The shipping interests them- 
selves pay all that expense. The third 


and fourth years are then spent in the 


finishing schools leading to a B. S. degree. 
The graduates are commissioned. I 
think it is well to note that this is not 
merely a wartime program. It was 
established in 1948. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, although 
it may not have been the intention of 
the author of the amendment, I am ad- 
vised no later than this noon by Admiral 
Knight of the Maritime Commission, 
who is the officer in charge, that the 
effect of the committee amendment 
would be to destroy the maritime train- 
ing program, I believe no one who ap- 
preciates the value of the maritime serv- 
ice to the defense of the country wants 
to accomplish that purpose. 

Why do I say that, Mr. President? 
Simply because the cut from $6,586,000 
for this item, allowed by the House of 
Representatives, to $3,151,050, would re- 
quire the closing of the unlicensed per- 
sonnel training school at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., and the closing of the school 
where cadets get their first year of train- 
ing at Pass Christian, Miss. It would re- 
quire reducing to one-half the personnel 
of the Kings Point Training School at 
Kings Point, where the cadets are given 
the last 3 years of their 4-year cadet 
training. Furthermore, Mr. President, 
taking the trainee pay away from the un- 
licensed personnel in the St. Petersburg 
training school and away from the cadets 
in the cadet schools would simply mean 
in all probability that there would not be 
any students in either one of those 
schools to take training. Iam advised by 
Admiral Knight that if some hardy 
cadets did stay at Kings Point taking 
cadet training, there would not be 
enough administrative and instructor 
personnel to make the training worth 
while in order to train those who might 
happen to remain there. 

So, Mr. President, it will be seen that 
the actual effect of the amendment is to 
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destroy the training program of the 
maritime service and to stop completely 
the flow of available skilled officers and 
unlicensed personnel to run the mer- 
chant marine of the United States of 
America. 

But, Mr. President, it would go further 
than that. The able Senator from 
Mississippi was absolutely right that the 
impulse for cutting out this training 
comes from the CIO union. There are 
few Senators in this body who have been 
more loyal to the cause of labor than 
the senior Senator from Florida, and I 
have no apology to make for it to any- 
body. I voted for them because I thought 
they were right. But as I have told them, 
I say to my colleagues, Mr. President, 
they are wrong, they are short-sighted if 
not selfish in trying to destroy this 
salutary program which means so much 
to the defense of the United States of 
America. I said their diligence has been 
a sort of boomerang that has come back 
to them. 

There is another aspect to this pro- 
gram in which they are interested. In 
fact, they want all the programs to as- 
sume the same character; they do not 
want them to do anything except to 
upgrade seamen; in other words, their 
own members. That is being done at 
two other places, at Sheepshead Bay, 
N. Y., and at Alameda, Calif. The 
trainees who are being upgraded at 
Sheepshead and at Alameda, Calif., also 
get, if they are enlisted men, $65 a 
month; officers, $125 a month. But this 
amendment cuts that out, too. It means 
that those men while they are off their 
ships, not getting any remuneration, not 
being employed, are not going to get a 
dime for subsistence while they are tak- 
ing the 6-month course in order to 
enable them to be upgraded, and to be- 
come better officers and better unlicensed 
seamen. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator is 
speaking about upgrading. The Senator, 
I know, realizes that there are 3,300 men 
already in the maritime industry who are 
in these schools, where the Government 
is helping them to be upgraded. 

Mr. PEPPER. Exactly—as distin- 
guished from an annual output of 390 
officers and 600 trainees of unlicensed 
character in the whole cadet and un- 
licensed seamen training program. 

Mr. President, to recapitulate, the 
language of the committee amendment 
on page 54, line 20, is: “(exclusive of 
pay of cadet midshipmen and other 
trainees) .” 

There would not be a dime to pay a 
trainee at St. Petersburg, Fla., where 
the station is designed to train the 
unlicensed personnel that go into the 
engine rooms and onto the decks and 
into the steward’s department. There 
would not be a dime left to pay a 
trainee at Pass Christian, Miss., where 
they get the first year’s training as 
cadets. There would not be a dime for 
training at Kings Point, where they get 
the last 3 years of their cadet training. 
There would not be a dime for Sheeps- 
head, where they upgrade seamen who 
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are already there, as well as officers; nor 
a dime at Alameda, Calif., to pay the 
subsistence of the officers and the sea- 
men who are being upgraded there. 

Mr. President, the conclusion is that 
to take away that trainee pay, in the 
first place, will stop trainees from at- 
tending the schools, Most of them do 
not have the money. Without any sub- 
sistence while they are taking the train- 
ing, they would prefer to go along as they 
are, with less efficiency, than to try to 
subsist without any trainee pay while 
in school, 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Would the Senator 
agree with me that if we were to stop 
this trainee pay for a year, as this bill 
would do, as to both the cadet training 
and the upgrading training, the organi- 
zation and the personnel having the 
training in charge would be completely 
dissipated? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 

Mr. BALDWin. If we stop it this one 
year, and then desire to renew it for some 
other year, it would be at least a year, or 
possibly another year after that, before 
we got the whole matter rolling again. 
So, if it is stopped this year, would not 
the Senator agree with me that we would 
be stopping it for at least 2 or possibly 
3 years? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, there 
can be no doubt about that. If it is once 
stopped, I am confident that it will never 
be started again until a national emer- 
gency comes upon us; and then we would 
rush in and try to reestablish it, with all 
the inefficiency, expense, and loss to the 
United States such a program would 
entail. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not disagree 
with the Senator. If I thought this 
amendment would stop it, I would be in 
entire agreement with him, But I won- 
der if the Senator does not think, in 
view of the unemployment situation and 
the deterioration of the merchant ma- 
rine, some of which is necessary, that we 
should cut the cloth to fit the suit? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is not what is be- 
ing done here. The amendment would 
reduce the number of administrative per- 
sonnel, by 452 out of 1,004. Let me tell 
Senators about the present situation. 
There were only 1,104 in the total admin- 
istrative personnel, That was cut 100. 
That left 1,004 in the whole administra- 
tive program. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. To train how many 
men? 

Mr. PEPPER. There are 600 a year 
coming out of the school at St. Peters- 
burg. They have just half as many in- 
structors per man as they have in the 
Coast Guard Academy. At Annapolis 
and in the Coast Guard Academy there 
is one instructor for each trainee, where- 
as, in the maritime-training program 
there is one instructor for every two 
trainees. I received those figures only a 
few hours ago from Admiral Knight. So 
the schools carry twice as great a load as 
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that which is carried by comparable in- 
stitutions. 5 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator men- 
tioned the fact that in part of the oppo- 
sition was inspired by the CIO. Of 
course the CIO maritime unions are 
vitally interested. I should like to have 
the record straight, so far as the Sena- 
tor’s statement is concerned. I have 
heard from all types of persons em- 
ployed in the maritime industry. I am 
sure the Senator appreciates that in my 
section of the country there is no CIO 
maritime industry. The persons af- 
fected are the Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots Organization, of the AFL. On 
the Pacific Coast the seamen’s organiza- 
tion is an AFL union. 

Here is a man who has made his liv- 
ing and supported his family by going to 
sea. He may be an officer, a warrant 
officer, or an ordinary unlicensed sea- 
man. He has found in the past few 
years that there are not sufficient jobs 
available. He says, “The Government is 
using my money to train more men than 
are needed, more than can be used in 
the industry.” Whether he belongs to 
a union or not, he has a legitimate ques- 
tion to ask. 

In the second place, he says, “It is not 
comparable to the academies, because 
there is need for officers in the armed 


services.” I think he has a right to 
question it. He did not get paid to go to 
a school. He says, “If the Government 


is paying money to train men, they will 
come to an industry in which I have a 
most difficult time finding a job.” If he 
belongs to the CIO, the A. F. of L., or 
any other union, he has a right to ask 
that question. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator is com- 
pletely correct; he does have that right. 
I meant that the only persons who had 
contacted me were representatives of 
unions speaking for their members. Of 
course an individual out of employment 
would see the matter from a relative 
point of view. He would be thinking 
about himself. But I doubt that the 
Senate has any right to limit its vision to 
an individual, when we are dealing with 
an essential adjunct to the security of 
the United States and when we are talk- 
ing about a part of the national defense. 
Many times in the course of this Nation’s 
history there have been more Army and 
Navy officers than were needed for active 
duty. But did we close down West Point 
and Annapolis? If the merchant ma- 
rine is an essential part of the National 
Military Establishment, as it were, then, 
Mr. President, is it not an analogous 
principle to argue that we should not 
close down the institutions in which we 
train members of the merchant marine, 
including officers? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Did the Senator 
bring out the fact that we are getting 
a double shot! that is, by training men 
for service in the merchant marine, we 
also train them for Reserve officers in the 
Navy? 
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Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator 
for emphasizing that point. They are 
naval reservists. 

Obviously there will be some ebb and 
flow in the number of unemployed at 
certain times, and there may be times 
when practically all the men and officers 
will be on active duty, but are we going 
to close the institutions in which we train 
competent men to carry on this program? 
It is not a wartime program. It was 
authorized in 1936, if I recall correctly, 
and was implemented in 1938. The 
schools were distributed over the coun- 
try. The program was formulated; staffs 
were recruited and trained. They are 
going institutions. I have had a better 
opportunity to observe what is being 
done at St. Petersburg, Fla., than I have 
in other States. The men are taught 
discipline, personal cleanliness, and a 
sense of responsibility, together with 
some regularity and responsibility of 
habit and conduct. They are also placed 
on the American Mariner, a merchant 
vessel, where they are taught actual sea- 
manship. They go on cruises in Carib- 
bean waters and up the Atlantic coast. 
They are taught the duties of seamen by 
experience as well as by instruction. Men 
come from all over the country to file 
applications because they want to enter 
the maritime service. The men are gen- 
erally of a high-class type of character. 
We hear of very little trouble among 
them. They have impressed themselves 
upon the citizens as being somewhat 
analagous to members of the armed 
services. 

They wear a uniform, just as officers 
do. They receive 6 months’ training. I 
am told by the maritime service that 80 
percent of the men go readily into jobs 
because they have been trained. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The figures which 
I have received are exactly the opposite. 

Mr. PEPPER. I have consulted Ad- 
miral Knight, who is in charge of the 
program. He gave me the figures today. 
I think he knows what he is talking 
about. I do not think he would misrep- 
resent the facts. The men go into the 
Army Transport Service, into the oil 
trade, and into other places where re- 
sponsible types of men are wanted. The 
Senator will not find a large percentage 
of these men on the beach, as they 
say, because they have skill and training 
and the confidence which they are anx- 
ious to obtain. Of course that is all the 
more true of the cadet officers. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? - 
Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator 

from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have a letter 
dated July 25 from Admiral Knight, and 
here are the figures he gave me. He 
says that 41, or 34 percent, of the class 
of 1949 are employed, 53, or 44 percent, 
of the class of 1948, and 55, or 46 percent, 
of the class of 1947. These are the fig- 
ures from Admiral Knight himself. I 
do not know whom he is fooling. 

Mr. PEPPER. Nor do I, but I asked 
him the question, and he said 80 percent 
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of the men were at this moment em- 
ployed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that Admiral Knight’s letter 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator is very 
welcome to have that done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


BUREAU OF MARITIME SERVICES, 
UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., July 25, 1949. 
Mr. Epw. STERN, 
Office of Senator Warren G. Magnuson, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. STERN: In accordance with our 
telephone conversation Friday, we are send- 
ing you a copy of the original list of 100 
qualified seamen graduates for the calendar 
year 1947, showing under each name the rec- 
ord of service that we have developed. 

Those that have no record shown are men 
who were graduated and returned to their 
homes upon graduation. In many cases it 
was understood that they expected to accept 
employment on the Great Lakes. Undoubt- 
edly all of them did not do this, but some of 
them certainly did. There are no records 
available to us from which we can estab- 
lish the actual number that did accept em- 
ployment on the Lakes. 

Sincerely yours, 
AIR KNIGHT, 
Chie}, Bureau of Maritime Services. 


1941 graduates, U, S. Merchant Marine 
Cadet Corps 


RECORD OF GRADUATES IN YEARS 1947, 1948, AND 
1949 

1949: 

Serving in merchant marine 19 

Serving in Army transport service.. 7 

U. S. Navy (approximately 8 years“ 
TTT 7 

U. S. Army (approximately 7 and 3 


years’ service 2 2 
War casualties 8 
Total or 34 percent of class_.__. 41 

1948: 
Serving in merchant marne 31 


Serving in Army transport service.. 7 
U. S. Navy (approximately 7 years’ 


r ER nee 
U. S. Army (approximately 6 and 2 
years’ service) 
War casualties._.......-.....--.... 6 
Total or 44 percent of class 53 
1947: 
Serving in merchant marine 33 


Serving in Army transport service.. 7 
U. S. Navy (approximately 6 years’ 
1 7 
U. S. Army (approximately 5 years’ 
and 1 year’s service) 2 
nn G 


Total or 46 percent of class 55 


Records cover only those serving in Amer- 
ican offshore vessels which do not include 
coastwise, domestic, and Great Lakes vessels. 
The men included in the armed services 
served actively in the merchant marine prior 
to being commissioned in the Navy or the 
Army. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, what 
about fairness to the men taking this 
training? They have been coming into 
these schools rather by invitation, even 
into the unlicensed schools, because this 
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service has been seeking them. What 
about the boys who went there 12 months 
ago, to take a 6 months’ training course, 
all of a sudden to be advised they will 
not receive their remuneration? That 
means, of course, that, in a fashion, at 
least, a contract of the Government has 
been broken with those men. It is all 
the more explicit in the case of the cadet 
personnel. How are those men selected? 
Every one of them is chosen by compe- 
titive examination. A quota is given to 
every State. I believe that according 
to population the number of places avail- 
able for cadets is allocated to the 48 
States. 

Then in every State there is a com- 
petitive examination, and only on the 
basis of that competitive examination 
are the cadets chosen. It is a 4-year 
course for which they are taking the ex- 
amination. They go into the school ex- 
pecting to be able to complete the 4-year 
course, just as much as a man goes to 
Annapolis or to West Point or to the 
Coast Guard Academy at New London, 
Conn., for a given period. 

Mr. President, having admitted those 
boys into that program, with that under- 
standing, can the Congress rightly cut 
off their compensation, and leave them 
stranded in the schools, expected to make 
their own way, or, otherwise, to go home? 
Is that keeping faith with these men? 
I believe it is $75 a month the men get 
in the defense academies. Would Con- 
gress feel free, in the military service ap- 
propriation bill, to cut off the compen- 
sation those men get? They have en- 
rolled in the maritime training acade- 
mies just as the cadets have enrolled in 
the academies at New London, Annapo- 
lis, and West Point. 

Mr. President, let me present the case 
of another class. I have here a letter 
dated July 14 of this year. It is a copy 
of a letter sent to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHoney] by the State 
Department. It reads: 

JULY 14, 1949. 


The Honorable JosEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Inde- 
pendent Offices, Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, United States 
Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR O’MAHONEY: Under the 
authority of Public Law 701, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, there are at the present time 12 
nationals of certain other American republics 
engaged in a course of study at the Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, N. Y.; and 
under authority of Public Law 370, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, 69 Philippine nationals are 
also undergoing a course of training at the 
same institution. These. foreign nationals 
accepted the appointment to the Academy on 
the understanding that, among other things, 
they would receive a monthly cash allowance 
of $65 to provide for such items as uniforms, 
books, equipment, and incidental expenses. 
In the case of the Latin-American program 
provided under Public Law 701, the students 
are designated by the President of the United 
States on the basis of formal diplomatic ne- 
gotiations with the countries concerned; and 
in the case of the Philippine program the 
designations are made by the President of 
the Philippine Republic. 

I am now informed that the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee has eliminated from 
the budget of the United States Maritime 
Commission all provision for the payment of 
such monthly allowances to cadet-midship- 
men attending the Academy, including, of 


AUGUST 1 
3 the foreign nationals herein referred 


It is realized that no agency of the Gov- 
ernment can make commitments which in- 
volve the expenditure of funds beyond the 
fiscal year for which appropriations are avail- 
able but in this instance nationals of other 
governments have proceeded to the United 
States under officially sponsored and author- 
ized programs and their governments will 
find it difficult to understand the proposed 
change in the financial arrangements. I be- 
lieve that if the monthly allowance is with- 
drawn from these foreign students, it may 
be necessary for them to terminate their 
studies and return to their respective coun- 
tries, with a resulting loss of prestige for the 
United States and impairment of our rela- 
tions with those countries. 

It is my understanding that Senate debate 
on this matter is imminent and the Depart- 
ment would appreciate any. action on your 
part which you might consider appropriate 
in the light of the circumstances referred to 
hereinabove, particularly with respect to 
those nationals who have already begun their 
courses of study. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernest A. Gross, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


It will be noted from the letter, Mr. 
President, that there are 12 from the 
American Republics and 69 from the 
Philippines. 

Mr. President, I have here a copy of 
a letter which was sent to the able senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, on the same date, which I 
read: 

My DEAR SENATOR CONNALLY: There is en- 
closed a copy of a letter which has been 
addressed to Senator O'MAHONEY in his ca- 
pacity as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations which heard testimony on 


the independent offices appropriation bill of 
1950. 

If, in the circumstances set forth, you 
might feel justified in supporting the De- 
partment's position, I shall very much appre- 
ciate your taking any action that you may 
consider appropriate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernest A. Gross, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Mr. President, does the Congress feel 
that we can with propriety breach, as it 
were, certainly an implied commitment 
to these American Republic students, 
who are appointed by the President of 
the United States, and come here to take 
the training we invited them to take, 
and an implied commitment to these stu- 
dents from the Philippines appointed 
by the President of the Philippine Re- 
public, who come here under a public 
law and beginning their courses? Are we 
free now to withdraw the subsistence pay 
which they were led to believe they 
would receive, a part of which they have 
already received upon their coming here? 

The same thing, in principle, applies 
to our domestic cadets. These boys see 
a notice in the newspaper, a notice on 
the bulletin boards at the Federal build- 
ing, “Make yourself a cadet. Train for 
the maritime service. Aid the national 
defense. Competitive examination,” and 
the like. Under the accepted rules and 
standards, they take the competitive 
examination. At least one of the boys 
wins. The one who wins is chosen by 
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the officials having to do with that sub- 
ject, as a cadet, to go to Kings Point, 
N. Y., or Pass Christian, Miss. He enters 
upon his training, and we in the Con- 
gress take away the subsistence pay 
which makes it possible for him to sub- 
sist while he is there. The school fur- 
nishes the instruction and certain com- 
pensation, but it is not sufficient to pro- 
vide for the cadet’s upkeep. I doubt if 
it would be quite right for the Congress 
to interrupt this program, at least after 
those who are there enter. The same 
thing applies on a lesser scale to the 
boys who come to the St. Petersburg un- 
licensed school to take a 6 months’ 
course. They may have given up some 
other job, have chosen the sea for their 
career, and they come and stay 1 or 2 
months and are notified they will no 
longer receive any subsistence pay. 

Mr. President, I put the matter upon a 
larger basis than that. Isay we are mis- 
takenly impairing an essential arm of 
the national security. Look what we 
have already done to this program. In 
1947 there were 2,200 in the adminis- 
tative personnel, and we cut it. In 
1948 the administrative and all the other 
supervisory personnel, including the 
maintenance personnel, was cut down to 
1,225, nearly a 50 percent cut. In 1949 
we cut it again to 1,104. They have al- 
ready voluntarily cut it to 1,004, whereas 
it was 2,200 in 1947. It has been cut to 
1,004. In other words, if the $6,586,000 
item which the House inserted were re- 
tained, it would still represent a 15 per- 
cent cut under the 1948 appropriation. 
Is not that enough? Is not that a fair 
share of the savings? If we do not in- 
tend to abolish the program is not a 15 
percent cut in last year’s appropriation 
a reasonable cut in the training program? 
That reduction will be made, even if they 
get the whole amount the Senator from 
Massachusetts is asking, and what the 
House officially provided. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, PEPPER. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the commit- 
tee amount should prevail, the school will 
be forced to cut about 452 employees, or 
the number of employees will be cut 
absolutely in half, and the school will 
not be able to continue in operation. 

Mr. PEPPER. Exactly. Admiral 
Knight told us this morning that they 
would have to let out immediately 452 
of their 1,000 employees. That means, 
he told us, that they will have to close the 
schools at St. Petersburg and at Pass 
Christian. Their personnel would be cut 
down to the point where they would have 
to close. The cadets at Pass Christian 
would be moved to Kings Point. What 
would happen at Kings Point? There 
are 475 employees at Kings Point, includ- 
ing instructors. Voluntarily they have 
cut the number to 425. The bill would 
cut the number down to 237. 

Moreover, Kings Point would have to 
take on all the cadets who are now at 
Pass Christian. Admiral Knight said, 
“We simply cannot operate under such 
circumstances.” 

Even now, Mr. President, the merchant 
marine academies have one instructor for 
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every two trainees, whereas the Navy and 
the Coast Guard have one instructor for 
1 trainee. So already it seems to me that 
there has been too small a number of 
employees in the merchant marine 
schools. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is the Senator cor- 
rect in his figures? He spoke of the Navy 
and the Coast Guard having one in- 
structor for each trainee. 

Mr. PEPPER. I should not have said 
one instructor for each trainee. What 
I refer to is the total personnel of the 
school, including administrative force, 
instructor personnel, managerial and 
supervisory personnel and others. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If there were one 
instructor for each trainee, there would 
be only one trainee in an instructor's 
class. 

Mr. PEPPER. The personnel at the 
school includes, of course, cooks and 
waiters, fire wardens, janitors, and all 
other employees. 

I offer that as a standard of compari- 
son to show that the merchant marine 
schools are not overstaffed in the ad- 
ministrative personnel employed. 

I have already sought to recapitulate. 

The trainee pay of $65 a month for 
the first year for the unlicensed seamen 
at St. Petersburg would be cut. The 
same statement applies to the trainees 
at Kings Point, N. Y. 

Furthermore, let Senators remember 
it is also proposed to cut out completely 
the trainee pay of the seamen who are 
being upgraded in the training schools 
at Sheepshead and at Alameda, Calif. 

Something else would be done which 
I was about to omit to mention. Four 
States conduct State school training 
programs—California, New York, Maine 
and Massachusetts. Altogether, I am 
told, 710 are trained in those four State 
schools. But because of the contribution 
the States make, Admiral Knight tells 
me that they also are to be cut out of 
the $65 a month. 

If the school at St. Petersburg is cut 
out, if the personnel at Pass Christian 
is reduced from 425 to 237 administra- 
tive, supervisory, and instructor person- 
nel, it will mean an added burden on 
the school at Kings Point because of the 
increase in the number of cadets who 
will have to be trained at Kings Point. 
Why might we not as well destroy the 
program outright as to emasculate it by 
taking away so much support from it? 

Much is said about unemployment. 
As I said a little while ago, the purpose 
of the training is to continue to prepare 
young men to become unlicensed seamen 
and officer personnel, for the Maritime 
Service, to bring a more competent per- 
sonnel into that important function in 
our national defense. 

Mr. President, we have 2,000 ships in 
mothballs. Who knows when those ships 
will have to be put into active service? 
A Senator has said, “Yes, but there are 
many men unemployed and looking for 
jobs in this service“ How many reserve 
officers have we? If that is a valid ar- 
gument, why not use the personnel we 
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had in the war to lead the armed forces, 
and shut down West Point and An- 
napolis and the Coast Guard Academies 
for a while until the surplus of available 
men has been used up? 

Mr. President, I believe every Senator 
has had the same experience I have had. 
Young men are pleading with us to help 
them get into the Regular Army. There 
is a great surplus of men wanting to get 
back into the Air Force, the Navy, the 
Army. There are simply hundreds of 
thousands of fine officers who made splen- 
did careers in the war, who want to get 
into the Regular Army. Are we cutting 
out the appropriation for West Point, 
for Annapolis, and for New London, sim- 
ply because these men want to get back 
into active service? West Point, Annap- 
olis, and New London have something the 
services need. I say, Mr. President, the 
same thing is true of the maritime train- 
ing program. 

It required a long time for us to recog- 
nize the importance of our merchant 
marine. Whenever we once build it up 
we are almost as certain in a little while 
thereafter to let it deteriorate into a dan- 
gerous weakness. That always seems to 
be the tendency between wars. We got 
into the war. We realized in World War 
I that we did not have enough ships. We 
had to rely on the British to transport 
men and material. We came out of 
World War I with a determination that 
never again would we allow the mer- 
chant marine to deteriorate to the point 
of danger. And so in 1936 we passed an 
act to encourage and to develop the mer- 
chant marine. An essential part of that 
service was not simply inanimate ships, 
but also the men to man those ships. Of 
course, the better they are trained, the 
better the men are, the more effective are 
the ships. 

If we should ever have another war 
American ships will have to carry the ma- 
terial and men necessary to win the war. 
The men of the merchant marine are 
needed to operate the ships. In view of 
the creditable service, in view of the 
record of achievement of the maritime 
training program I cannot believe the 
Senate will destroy the provision made 
for the continuation of that service by 
our sister body, the House of Represent- 
atives, and thus impair the national 
defense. : 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, the hour is 
late, and I shall be very brief in the state- 
ment I have to make. As a matter of 
fact, the very eloquent remarks of the 
able Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], 
the able Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Stennis], and the able Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SaLToNsTALL], who 
preceded me, have covered the situation 
very thoroughly. However, there is one 
thing which seems to stand out in this 
connection, which I do not think has 
been emphasized to any great extent 
in the debate thus far. 

Quite obviously, as has been pointed 
out, the effect of the proposed cut would 
be to destroy virtually all maritime train- 
ing as we have had it in this country. 
Mr. President, if that is what we want 
to do, it seems to me that this is a very 
bad way by which to do it. 
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The effect of the elimination of the $65 
allowance alone in itself is utterly dis- 
criminatory. It means very definitely 
that the young man who does not have 
as much as the next young man cannot 
secure this training. In fact, if he is in 
the institution already he may have to 
leave. I understand that at Kings Point 
between 50 and 60 percent of the trainees 
would have to leave if the proposed cut 
were to be made. 

Further than that, I should like to 
know what quality training the remain- 
der would receive if the staff were to be 
cut in half at Kings Point. 

If we are going to make such a cut, 
let us make it on the level. Let us know 
what we are doing. If in our wisdom in 
the two Houses of the Congress we decide 
that we want to eliminate maritime 
training in our country, if we want to 
drop this great service at a time when 
we are trying to build up a preparedness 
program, at a time when we are talking 
about establishing in this country a new 
academy to train for the Air Service— 
if that is what we want to do, let us have 
a clear program definitely before us that 
will do it, so that we shall know we are 
doing it, and will not be doing it in the 
manner now proposed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I dis- 
like to take further time of the Senate 
with this matter, but there are two or 
three observations which I should like to 
make, which I think might add to the 
facts which will be in the record of this 
matter which will go to conference, at 
any rate, regardless of the attitude of 
the Senate as expressed here. I hope 
the Senate will take the action which is 
suggested in the amendments offered by 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr, SALTONSTALL], which amendments 
will not only restore the budget amount, 
but which will correctly distribute that 
budget amount in a way in which it was 
not correctly distributed in the amend- 
ment which was voted on the floor of 
the House. The fact of the matter is 
that the House committee cut the whole 
program, and that in its effort to undo 
that injury the House voted back, on the 
floor, the entire budget amount, but 
voted it in a block sum which does not 
correctly represent the needs of the pro- 
gram. So regardless of what action is 
taken here, this question will go to con- 
ference. I hope it will go to conference 
with the approval by the Senate of the 
amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
not only would restore the correct 
amount, but which for the first time, so 
far as this legislation goes, would cor- 
rectly distribute that amount among the 
three objectives, that is, the payment of 
monthly expenses to the students, the 
allowance for instruction and other per- 
sonnel, and the allowance for an appro- 
priate health program, which must 
come into this picture in a separate part 
of the budget. 

I happen to know, and have known for 
many years, the distinguished officer 
who commands the maritime training 
program, and who is charged with the 
direction of it. Admiral Telfair Knight 
came originally from Jacksonville, in the 
State of Florida, but for many years he 
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has been serving our Nation in the mari- 
time service. I went to him with two 
particular questions which had been dis- 
turbing me, and which may have dis- 
turbed other Members of the Senate. 
The first was this: “Admiral, have you 
realistically faced the fact that we are 
through with the war? Although we 
continue this program as a matter of ne- 
cessity, because it is of vital importance 
to our Nation to remain prepared, have 
you cut down the program in accord- 
ance with the fact that we are not now 
still in the war?” 

He said, “I will be glad to give you the 
facts.” He has given them in this para- 
graph, which I wish to place in the REC- 
ORD. I quote Admiral Knight: 

“The maritime-training program is one 
which has been consistently curtailed since 
the war, and its operating personnel has been 
steadily reduced. In 1947 the staff consisted 
of 2,200 persons.” (That was after the war, 
and it was less than it had been at the 
height of the war.) “In 1948 this was 
sharply reduced to 1,225. In 1949 the num- 
ber was cut to 1,104, and the number has now 
been reduced, as of June 30, 1949, to 1,004.” 


The number has been reduced to 1,004, 
as against 2,200 as recently as 1947. I 
wish I could say that the rest of the pro- 
grams of the Nation had been reduced as 
realistically as has this particular very 
important program. 

The next question I addressed to 
Admiral Knight was this: “For my in- 
formation—and I hope for the informa- 
tion of the Senate—indicate why it is 
necessary to have 1,004 men in a program 
which trains at any stated time only 
2,650 men and officers.” 

It has that many going to school at 
any one time. Why is it necessary to 
have 1,004 instruction personnel to 
handle the instruction of 2,650 students? 
These are the facts which Admiral 
Knight gave me in that connection: 

He stated that the 1,004 included not 
only the instruction personnel, but all 
the other personnel who are necessarily 
assigned for maintenance, for the opera- 
tion of training ships, for security, for 
commissary and fiscal duties, and for 
housekeeping purposes. I asked Admiral 
Knight to tell me the proportion of the 
1,004 represented in the various activi- 
ties, and he gave me these figures: 

For maintenance, security, commis- 
sary, and fiscal, approximately 60 per- 
cent. That is about 600 out of a per- 
sonnel of 1,004. I think it unnecessary 
to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that a large number of men 
would be required not only to man train- 
ing ships, but to police the quarters, 
operate the commissary, and do all the 
other things which are necessary in 
keeping the records, and so forth, of an 
organization of this kind. It seems to 
me that they have been quite careful in 
budgeting only 600 men to do all the 
work which comes within those cate- 
gories in connection with this important 
program, which, incidentally, is being 
carried on at six different institutions. 

The second point he makes is that 
approximately 30 percent are assigned to 
straight instruction, or about 300 out of 
1,004. I think that is not a dispropor- 
tionate number, particularly when we 
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consider the figures for the Military and 
Naval Academies, where one man for 
each student is assigned covering all 
these categories. Certainly 30 percent 
for instruction, or 300 men for the in- 
struction of 2,650 students, is less than 
the number which would be found at the 
other service institutions. There is no 
question about it. Moreover, those in- 
stitutions are consolidated. Each is at 
one location, whereas this activity is 
carried on at six different places. 

The third grouping, of 10 percent, is 
assigned for administrative and instruc- 
tion work. They have some. adminis- 
trative duties and some instructional 
duties. 

Admiral Knight called my attention 
to something which I had not previ- 
ously heard, and which I pass on to the 
Senate at this time. In addition to the 
institutions which are operated in con- 
nection with this important work, there 
are correspondence courses for the bene- 
fit of officers and men who are serving 
aboard ship. Thirty-five men are as- 
signed to that particular branch of in- 
struction. Ido not believe that any of us 
would feel that 35 was an excessive num- 
ber of personnel to be assigned, out of 
300, to carry on correspondence-school 
activities for the thousands of officers 
and men who are in the personnel of the 
merchant marine of the United States. 

Admiral Knight also mentioned that 
there were other small blocks of person- 
nel included within the 1,004, which, 
probably, Members of the Senate may 
have overlooked. Ten are assigned in 
the enrolling offices, where young men 
who may be particularly interested in 
such a career enroll for training. 

Nine are assigned to the medical pro- 
gram, and two to the specialists’ school 
operated at New Orleans, leaving only 
78 at headquarters in Washington. By 
the way, the number of 78 represents a 
reduction of 7, beginning with last July 1. 

I do not believe that any case is made 
here for an extravagant operation. On 
the contrary, it seems to me that it is a 
realistic and economical one, in which 
the effort has been made to cut the cloth 
to fit the pattern. I do not feel that 
under any circumstances are we justified 
in jumping at the conclusion, as some 
would have us do, that this is an extrava- 
gant operation. 

So far as both Senators from Florida 
are concerned—and I am sure my senior 
colleague will support me in this state- 
ment—much as we would like to have 
continued in operation the institution at 
St. Petersburg, because it is interesting 
and valuable to the community, we would 
not want it continued if in the collec- 
tive judgment of Members of Congress 
it were not an important adjunct to the 
training facilities of our Nation, contrib- 
uting to the rendition of an important 
and necessary service to our Nation. I 
am sure that every Senator, regardless 
of whether his own State happens to be 
affected or not, wants to look at the larger 
problem of whether or not the program 
is necessary for our national security. 

It is my considered opinion that there 
is an absolute necessity for continuing 
this program. I um happy to hear from 
some of the most conservatively inclined 
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people in my State and elsewhere, and 
from some of the most conservatively in- 
clined institutions throughout the Na- 
tion, that in their judgment this program 
is something important which, in the in- 
terest of national defense, national pros- 
perity, and national security, should be 
continued. 

For instance, Mr. President, I now quote 
from an editorial appearing in the New 
York Herald Tribune of Monday, July 18. 
I do not believe any of us would con- 
sider the New York Herald Tribune an 
ultraliberal source or a source which does 
not insist on economy. In this editorial, 
which is a very clear and concise state- 
ment, that important newspaper declares 
unqualifiedly in favor of the continua- 
tion of this program. I shall read it 
for the benefit of the Senate: 

ERROR IN COMMITTEE 

A recent action of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee in cutting off pay allowances 
of $65 a month for cadets attending the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy 
and the State maritime academies in New 
York, Maine, Massachusetts, and California 
appears ill-advised and discriminatory. Out 
of their allowances cadets must pay for uni- 
forms, textbooks, various fees, dry cleaning, 
laundry, and a host of other expenses. De- 
prived of the funds, it is conceivable that a 
great many would be forced to resign unless 
their families are in a position to meet such 
expenses. 

All those now in attendance at the five 
schools entered with the understanding that 
the allowance would be continued until they 
were graduated. The Government should 
not now default on such an agreement. 
Cadets at the United States Military Acad- 
emy and at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy receive similar allowances and no move 
has been made to discontinue these—as no 
move should be—because of the need of 
educating new officers for our armed 
services. 

The recent war proved the need of a strong 
merchant marine and a strong reservoir of 
men to man it. The Senate committee’s 
ruling, if enacted into law, will have the 
effect of narrowing the field of selection of 
potential candidates to those whose finances 
will permit attendance, 


I wish to call particular attention to 
that point. Here the New York Herald 
Tribune says what is so obviously a fact, 
namely, that the cutting off of these al- 
lowances will restrict the number of 
young men who can attend these insti- 
tutions to those who are relatively well 
to do and who come from families who 
can supply their expenses during their 
training, and it will make training at 
the academies impossible for young men 
who come from families that are less 
well to do and are unable to pay their 
expenses during their training. 

I continue to read from the editorial: 

Some friends of the maritime schools pre- 
dict that such procedure would mean their 
end. It certainly is not in keeping with 
democratic procedure. The full Senate 
should correct the committee’s error at 
once. 


Mr. President, it seems to me a most 
important principle is involved in this 
matter. I thought my distinguished 
colleague was particularly sound in re- 
ferring to the international implications 
of this program, under which, as shown 
by the letter from the Assistant Secre- 
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tary of State, 69 young men have been 
admitted to this training from the Phil- 
ippine Republic and 12 from the various 
Latin-American nations—not by action 
of the heads of this program, but by ac- 
tion of the Congress, represented by the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, which voted, because it thought it 
was wise to do so, to extend the services 
of these training facilities to young men 
from some of our neighbors and friends 
who do not have comparable facilities 
for training. The letter from the As- 
sistant Secretary of State clearly calls 
attention to the fact that, of course, 
having proceeded under the directions 
of the ela wand in the way set forth by 
the act of Congress, there is nothing 
that honorable men would wish to con- 
sider doing except to go through with 
the commitment which has been made, 
now that we have asked the President of 
the Philippine Republic to assign 69 
young men for such training, and now 
that they are here at the academies, re- 
ceiving the training, and now that we 
have asked various agencies of our Latin- 
American neighbors, through our diplo- 
matic channels, to assign some of their 
young men to be trained at our institu- 
tions, and advised them and assured 
them that throughout such training they 
would receive the same expense allow- 
ance that United States citizens at such 
academies receive, namely $65 a month, 
throughout the training. 

Mr. President, there may be some 
question as to whether that was a wise 
course to adopt; but so far as I am con- 
cerned, it was a wise course, for in view 
of the situation existing in the Western 
Hemisphere, leadship must be provided 
by the United States. This is not the 
only field in which the United States is 
providing leadership. Certainly the 
Congress must have thought it wise to 
make this arrangement. Otherwise the 
Congress would not have passed the acts 
under which the selections for such 
training were made and under which the 
training is now being given. 

Mr. President, now that we have pro- 
ceeded thus far, is it the part of wisdom 
and is it fair to contemplate—in the 
midst of the training of the 81 young 
men who have been assigned to these 
academies by our friendly neighbors— 
cutting off the money necessary for their 
support, the allowances which we as- 
sured them would be available to them 
throughout their training? 

Mr. President, I close by stating that 
it seems to me every Senator will wish 
the proposition to stand, of course, not 
on the basis of whether his State is af- 
fected, but solely on the basis of whether 
it is wise, having in mind the welfare of 
the United States, to continue the pro- 
gram—not in the degree in which it was 
conducted during wartime, but in the de- 
gree provided by the appropriation. 

Mr. President, I am sure it would be 
foolish for us to cut off this activity. We 
must remember that in the two World 
Wars into which we have unhappily been 
forced, one of the serious difficulties 
which we encountered was the lack of an 
adequate merchant marine and the lack 
of adequate trained personnel to oper- 
ate the ships. In that connection, I as- 
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sume that many other Senators have 
had the experience I have had: In three 
instances, I saw boys being hauled from 
the water while suffering from burns 
from which some of them did not re- 
cover. They received those burns be- 
cause they were operating ships carry- 
ing oil, a commodity which is vital to our 
country’s civilian or military operations 
at any time. Those ships were, in some 
instances, carrying oil from the Gulf 
coast to the east coast, and in many cases 
they were carrying oil from the Gulf 
coast to Europe. 

Mr. President, we are not offering 
these young men a sinecure. The life in 
that service is not a soft life. On the 
contrary, it is a life filled with danger. 
From the bitter experience we have had 
in two World Wars, we have learned that 
the service they perform is intimately 
connected with our chance to survive, 
our chance to succeed. In the past we 
have found ourselves hopelessly unpre- 
pared. Obviously, Mr. President, when 
we are spending billions of dollars for 
developments in the fields of atomic 
energy, jet propulsion, guided missiles, 
and every other conceivable sort of de- 
fensive machinery, and for many kinds 
of training, we would be foolish indeed 
if we overlooked the lesson we should 
have learned from the last two wars, 
namely, that the tramp steamer and oil 
tanker constitute a vital element in our 
ability to sustain our armies and our 
friends overseas and to proceed quickly 
to victory, in the event that war comes 
again. 

Solely from that standpoint, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we are to consider only one rea- 
son for this program, I say we would be 
most unwise not to provide for the 
necessary continuation of this activity. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Will the Senator 
agree that it is just as important to train 
young men in seamanship and naviga- 
tion and engineering as it is to train 
young men in other services necessary to 
our defense? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I certainly agree. 

Mr. BALDWIN. And will the Senator 
also agree that the young men trained in 
the maritime academies receive training 
which enables them, while in these serv- 
ices, to constitute an effective adjunct to 
the Navy and other branches of our 
armed services in time of war—in other 
words that, as a result of such training, 
they qualify for far more than seaman- 
ship, navigation, and engineering? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is entirely true. 
I think it has already been brought out 
that a substantial percentage of the 
graduates of these schools or academies 
helped to man the Army transport serv- 
ice during the war, and many of them 
are still in that service. All the gradu- 
ates of these schools are available either 
to the Army, the Navy, or the Coast 
Guard, in any of their branches of serv- 
ice. 

I think the Senator has already 
brought out that point—that these men 
are available, not only for the merchant 
marine service, but also for the Army, 
the Navy, the Coast Guard, and other 
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activities vital to the welfare of our Na- 
tion. Some of those services were men- 
tioned a while ago, including the private 
merchant shipping service, particularly 
certain tanker service, which is not a 
part of the organized merchant marine. 

I thank the Senator for his inquiry. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, before 
the Senator concludes, I should like to 
know whether we are in agreement that 
the total number of unlicensed personnel 
turned out each year at St. Petersburg is 
600, and the total number of cadets 
turned out in both schools and all the 
other institutions is 390 officers. In 
other words, the total number—3$90 offi- 
cers and 600 unlicensed personnel—is 
all that the whole program is feeding 
into the pool of available personnel for 
such service, so they could not have any 
very material effect on the number of 
unemployed persons available for that 
service. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the question. This morning I 
asked Admiral Knight for the specific 
figures, and I now have them. In the 
case of the St. Petersburg school, the 
figure the Senator has stated is correct, 
namely, 300 young men are trained there 
at a time, and there are 2 courses a 
year, or a total of 600 trained each year. 
Two hundred are turned out at Sheeps- 
head Bay; 135 at Alameda; 710 at the 
four excellent State schools which re- 
ceive, as I recall, $50,000 a year from 
this appropriation, if it is made; and 
1,312 at the 3 other agencies, namely, 
Pass Christian Institute, at Pass Chris- 
tian, Miss., Kings Point; and as a result 
of the training on the merchant ships 
themselves, which is going on constantly 
as a part of this program, making a total 
of 2,650 in school at any one time. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator has given 
in the case of the cadets the number 
of schools. Has the Senator the fig- 
ures to show the number turned out 
each year as graduates? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The number of offi- 
cers turned out is 390 from all the 
schools. 

Mr. PEPPER. Three hundred and 
ninety officer personnel and six hundred 
unlicensed personnel, or a total of nine 
hundred and ninety are turned out in a 
year; is that correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That covers the offi- 
cers from all schools and the unlicensed 
personnel from St. Petersburg—not 
those who are upgraded. And, Mr. 
President, since the distinction is made, 
I may say, while I fully approve the fact 
that 390 should be turned out, when 
turned out they are not only commis- 
sioned to serve in the merchant marine 
but also as Reserve officers of the Navy. 
But I think it is important to turn out 
some sergeants, too, for use in the Army, 
and the institutions which turn out men 
who can serve as cooks and bakers and 
Oilers below deck, and to serve in the 
trained capacities in the mess, are of 
importance, and it is highly necessary 
that they be trained. I asked Admiral 


Knight what were the various groups 
that were turned out as the result of the 
training of enlisted men. He said they 
were in three classifications—able sea- 
men for deck service, cooks and bakers 
for participation in the mess service, and 
firemen, water tenders, and oilers for 
service below deck. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I do 
not want to prolong this discussion, and 
I appreciate the hour is getting late, but 
this is a matter I think should be cleared 
up. The junior Senator from Florida 
has made an excellent statement re- 
garding the efficiency of the schools. I 
may sa} to him, that has never been in 
controversy. The schools are fine. 
There is only one question involved here: 
that is, whether it is worth while to train 
men as merchant seamen and merchant- 
marine officers, make them Reserve offi- 
cers and then keep them in moth bails, 
as it were, in the event something may 
happen and we can use them. In that 
event, of course, a larger appropriation, 
or whatever amount of appropriation the 
Senate might deem wise, would be in 
order. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me finish stat- 
ing the question. If it is the intent to 
continue the program because of the 
needs of a peacetime American mer- 
chant marine, then the program repre- 
sents false economy and should be grad- 
ually discontinued. I shall read the 
figures. The Senator mentioned St. 
Petersburg. I shall put into the RECORD 
the unemployment in Jacksonville of 
these identical trained men. The latest 
report from Jacksonville shows that 
there are out of work 12 masters, 7 chief 
mates, 9 second mates, and 8 third mates, 
who have been looking for work approxi- 
mately 6 months. That is from Jackson- 
ville. I have a report from Savannah, 
and from Charleston, S. C., where they 
have only had two assignments during 
the last 6 months. There is a report of 
five masters, two chief mates, five second 
mates, and nine third mates available, 
and they have only had two assignments 
in the last 6 months. Galveston reports 
20 masters, saying it is impossible to esti- 
mate the waiting time because of the 
very few vacancies available. Mobile re- 
ports 17 masters out of work, many of 
them waiting an indefinite period, except 
that they have been released for vaca- 
tions or trips. There have been shipped 
only 10 permanently assigned persons in 
the past 6 months, 63 second mates, and 
80 third mates 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Has the able Senator 
from Washington any figures showing 
how many Officers in the Army, Navy, and 
the Air Force, who led men gallantly and 
completely in the service, are out of 
work and would like to return to the 
regular service, notwithstanding we are 
continuing to train men in the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Florida there 
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are many of those who were officers dur- 
ing the war who would like to go back 
into the military services. They sud- 
denly discovered after they got out that 
they enjoyed a much nicer situation in 
the Army or Navy and would prefer to 
reenter the service. But that is not a 
comparable situation. An important 
principle is involved. When we talk 
about the Army, Navy, and Coast Guard 
we are training men for Government 
service. We are paying for their train- 
ing. We may have a surplus in some 
years, and in other years there may be 
areal need. But those who are trained 
in the regular academies are in a dif- 
ferent position. There is always a need 
for them, because they receive much 
more specialized training than the aver- 
age Reserve officer who goes to college. 
We are talking about training men for 
private industry. If we carried it to the 
extreme 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In a moment. Let 
me finish. If we carried this to the ulti- 
mate, we had just as well say we are 
going to pay for the training of doctors 
or certain skilled craftsmen, We do not 
even do that when there is a scarcity. 
But here we are training men for mari- 
time service. I say, if it is desired to 
keep them in reserve, that is fine, but 
if we are training them to fill the needs 
of the present American merchant ma- 
rine, or its needs as we can foresee them 
within the next 4 or 5 years, we are train- 
ing men who are going to be disappointed. 
The jobs are not available. There is a 
surplus. I think a very important ques- 
tion is involved. We do not propose to 
take away the facilities. If I were a 
young man and wanted to go to sea and 
to become an officer in the merchant 
marine, I could go to one of these schools, 
just as I could go to a different kind of 
school if I wanted to become a doctor, 
a lawyer, or a tradesman. I could go 
to a trade school. The unlicensed sea- 
man is sent practically to a trade school. 
But here we are training a large num- 
ber of men who eventually will be sorely 
disappointed. If it is desired to train 
them, if it is desired to spend money to 
havea great merchant marine reserve, 
to put most of them in moth balls as it 
were, then perhaps in the judgment of 
Senators we should appropriate more 
money. But if we are doing it to supply 
the needs of the American merchant 
marine, I think we are doing an injustice. 

I can give figures from every port in 
the country. This information does not 
come from the CIO. We receive reports, 
and we keep a list. The information 
comes from labor organizations and from 
shippers. There are men on the beach 
in number far above the need. Do Sen- 
ators say there are only 390 officers 
turned out each year? We have berths 
for only 14,000 officers in the American 
merchant marine. In 10 years there 
would be a doubling of the number of 
officers immediately available. We have 
120,000 listed. Surely all of them are 
not going back to sea, and surely, if there 
are 120,000 available licensed masters 
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and mates Ested in this country for em- 
ployment, and only 14,000 can be em- 
ployed, if there are turned out each year 
an additional 390, who are probably even 
better trained academically—i do not 
know whether they would be more capa- 
ble, but surely they would be better 
trained—I think it will be doing them a 
disservice, and I think it will be doing 
the merchant marine a disservice in view 
of the unemployment situation, 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Washington yield to the 
Senator from Florida? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The men can go 
to the academies. They are available to 
them, just as they would be available to 
me. I could go and be trained. I agree 
with the Senator from Florida there is a 
closer connection between the merchant 
marine and the Military Establishment 
than between ordinary trades, but the 
merchant marine is still a private indus- 
try, and until the Government takes it 
over, the schools are in a different cate- 
gory from the Military, Naval, and Coast 
Guard Academies. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will allow me just a moment 
Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield the floor. 

Mr. PEPPER. Very well. If the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming will allow me I 
should like a moment to reply to what 
the able Senator from Washington has 
said, but in the first place, may I ask 
the able Senator from Wyoming, is there 
carried in the merchant-marine section 
of the pending bill any subsidy for the 
merchant marine? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course, the ap- 
propriation for the Maritime Commission 
does carry the funds from which the op- 
erating differential subsidies and the 
construction subsidies are paid. 

Mr. PEPPER. In other words, Mr. 
President, the Senator from Washington 
has spoken as if this were related to pri- 
vate employment, as if it were not asso- 
ciated with public service. When I asked 
the question as to hdw many former offi- 
cers of the armed services were unem- 
ployed and would like to get back into 
the regular service the Senator did not 
have the figures. Notwithstanding the 
number, we are still operating academies 
at New London, West Point, and Annap- 
olis. So I think we should continue to 
operate the academies which are training 
cadets and unlicensed personnel for the 
merchant marine. Why? Because we 
subsidize the merchant marine, and we 
subsidize the construction and operation 
of ships through the Public Treasury. 
This is done because we realize that the 
merchant marine is essential. There are 
2,000 ships tied up. Yet this bill carries 
a subsidy to improve and increase the 
training of young men for the merchant 
marine. Why? Because we think we 
may need those ships in case of an emer- 
gency, and we shall need the personnel 
to operate the ships. 

So, Mr. President, it is not a fair anal- 
ogy to say that the Army, the Navy, 
and the Coast Guard personnel work for 
the Government, while these men in the 
merchant marine academies work for 
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private employers. When these ships 
went into service in wartime to carry our 
men it was because we could not carry 
them al: on cruisers and battleships. We 
do not carry the sinews of war on ships of 
the Navy or the Coast Guard; they are 
carried by the merchant marine. The 
ships are manned by civilians, and com- 
petent seamen and competent officers 
must be or those ships if they are to be 
effective in their operation. 

Mr. President, I have here a letter ad- 
dressed by Admiral Knight to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL]. I do not know whether the able 
Senator put it into the Recorp. It re- 
futes a statement which appeared in a 
newspaper. A certain gentleman stated: 

“A sample study of the last 100 qualified 
seamen graduated by the United States mari- 
time service in 1947 shows that 84 never 
shipped aboard vessels in the American mer- 
chant marine subsequent to their gradua- 
tion. Of the 16 who did ship, only 9 remain 
in the industry today.” 

The facts are that a careful check of this 
list made by us against all available records, 
admittedly incomplete, shows that of the 100 
graduates, 58 shipped out on merchant ves- 
sels operated with merchant crews by the 
Army Transport Service, 16 shipped out on 
other merchant vessels, and 1 is deceased, 
making a total of 75 out of the 100 who ac- 
tually did ship out on merchant vessels. 


So, Mr. President, these men have been 
going into the merchant marine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
desire to take a very brief time to asso- 
ciate myself with the Senators who have 
supported the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts in favor of pro- 
viding for merchant marine training. I 
speak from historical, sentimental, and 
personal interests. I speak from his- 
torical interest because I think the State 
of Maine claims to have been the State of 
origin of the American merchant marine, 
since a vessel was built there in 1604 
named the Virginia. 

I speak from a sentimental interest be- 
cause ever since that time many ships 
have been built in Maine and many sons 
of Maine have followed the sea. 

I have a personal interest, because I 
taught school for a year at the place at 
which the Maine Maritime Academy is 
now located. The four States in which 
these academies are located have demon- 
strated by the contribution of their own 
resources that they believe in the train- 
ing of their young men for the sea. I 
would suggest to our friend from Wash- 
ington that I am sure he would not dis- 
continue the training of young men in 
agriculture because of the fact that 
enormous agricultural surpluses are now 
inundating us, and it would be as logical 
to suggest, “Why train any more farm- 
ers when we obviously have more than 
we need?” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There is no con- 
nection between the two propositions. 
We do not train farmers at Government 
expense. 

Mr. BREWSTER. We do not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think the Senator 
had better read the history of legislation 
in 1867 which founded the land-grant 
colleges for training young men in ag- 
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riculture. The distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] re- 
ceived his training in such a college. That 
is still true in my own State and in the 
State of Washington. Young men are 
still being trained with the assistance of 
funds provided for that purpose. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In this case we are 
talking about paying the students while 
they are attending school. We do not 
pay anyone undergoing training to be a 
farmer while he is attending school. It 
is true that many of our universities were 
helped by State and Federal Govern- 
ments, or by taxpayers’ funds, and the 
facilities were made available. But we 
do not pay the students subsistence while 
they are attending school. 

Mr. BREWSTER. We are training a 
great many men at Federal expense, not 
only in agriculture but in many other 
fields. Take, for instance, the textile 
field. We are training thousands of our 
young men at Federal expense under the 
GI Act. Why bring these men up to a 
vacuum? Why train them to do a thing 
for which there is no need? 

The maritime academies of this coun- 
try are of great significance, as the Sen- 
ators from Florida have so forcefully and 
eloquently pointed out. The Senator 
from Washington and I are now mem- 
bers of a Subcommittee on the Merchant 
Marine, studying means by which it may 
be built up. I am not ready to admit 
that our merchant marine again is going 
to disappear from the seas. If it is to 
continue, and if world commerce is to 
continue, if the American flag is to carry 
our commerce, we must constantly train 
young men for the service. If we are 
going to close the door and say that no 
more young men shall enter, then we 
shall have pronounced the doom of our 
merchant marine. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course there 
has been no contention on the part of the 
Senator from Washington that we should 
close the door. We are talking about 
whether we should inaugurate a policy 
of paying money to young men to go to 
these schools—they can go, any way; 
they do not have to be paid to go—and 
put them into a peacetime field. Even 
if we doubled and quadrupled our mer- 
chant marine, we apparently would have 
enough qualified men. It is a question 
of whether we should pay them to be 
trained for this peacetime activity. 
There is no argument about their 
efficiency. 

Mr. BREWSTER. It has certainly 
been found both practicable and desir- 
able, if not necessary, that the program 
contemplated at the present academies 
should be carried out in order to get the 
personnel we desire. It is true that some 
of the men might be able to carry on, 
but they would be those who have the 
parental resources adequate for it. But 
it seems unfortunate to close the door on 
every young man who is interested in the 
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sea but who is unable, under the circum- 
stances, to carry on, as hundreds of per- 
sons have testified before the committee 
in our hearings. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an inquiry not hav- 
ing to do with the argument, but in order 
to determine the possibility of reaching 
a vote? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There has been a 
general understanding all afternoon that 
at 6 o’clock the Senate would take a 
recess. We have made a little progress 
today with the bill, and this amendment 
is the last one relating to the Maritime 
Commission. If we are able to get a 
vote upon the amendment tonight, the 
next items have to do with the Veterans’ 
Administration. I am persuaded that 
they may be handled rather expeditious- 
ly and that there are no other committee 
amendments which are likely to be con- 
troversial. I think the Senator from 
Maine is probably the last speaker, is he 
not? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I expect to termi- 
nate my discussion within the next 2 or 3 
minutes. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. If that is the case, 
then, the Senator from Wyoming will 
ask for a vote upon the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts imme- 
diately thereafter. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
wanted to place in the RECORD, in an- 
swer to the suggestion that these young 
men will have no opportunity, the fig- 
ures of our own Maritime Academy for 
the past year. We have graduated in 
the past 10 years 628 students. One 
hundred and forty-seven of the total 
number of graduates now hold licenses 
in the top grades in the maritime service. 
This year 47 students have graduated. 
What is to me very significant is that 
28 of those immediately went into top 
positions in the merchant marine, 5 went 
to the Navy for another year of train- 
ing, and 146 are promised good positions 
in the marchant marine by the Ist of 
September. It seems to me that is in 
some measure an answer. 

Mr. President, I realize the difficulty 
of those who are unemployed. That is 
true not only of the merchant marine, 
but in many other fields, and I do not 
think that is a sufficient reason for our 
discontinuing the training of young men 
in each generation as they come along, 
leaving the problem of the maintenance 
of the American merchant marine, and 
its building, to what I believe will be the 
very constant interest of the Senator 
from Washington, and of all others who 
recognize what the American merchant 
marine has meant to us in war as in 
peace. 

MI. President, I hope the amendment 
will prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, being considered en bloc, by 
unanimous consent. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The “ayes” appear to have it. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I ask for a divi- 
sion. 

The Senate proceeded to divide. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hoey Millikin 
Anderson Holland Morse 
Baldwin Humphrey Mundt 
Brewster Ives Neely 
Bricker Jenner O'Mahoney 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Pepper 
Cain Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Chapman Kefauver Schoeppel 
Cordon Kem Smith, Maine 
Donnell Kilgore Sparkman 
Downey Knowland Stennis 
Dulles Langer Taft 
Ellender Lodge ‘Taylor 
Ferguson Long Thye 
Flanders Lucas Watkins 
Frear McClellan Wherry 
George McKellar Wiliams 
Gurney McMahon Withers 
Hendrickson Magnuson Young 
Hickenlooper Martin 

Hil Meybank 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FREAR in the chair). A quorum is pres- 
ent. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
this matter has been debated at length 
all afternoon, so I shall not take any 
unnecessary time to explain the issue. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeàs and nays were ordered. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
issue is simply this. A budget estimate 
was received reducing by $3,257,000 the 
appropriation for the maritime training 
academies. The subcommittee and then 
the full Committee on Appropriations 
endorsed the budget decrease. It would 
save $3,257,000. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has 
offered an amendment to reject the 
budget estimate decreasing the appro- 
priation, and to raise the appropriation 
to $6,586,000, which is the amount by 
which the bill passed the House. The 
House committee, I must say, however, 
reported the same figure that the Senate 
committee has reported. The increase 
was made upon the floor of the House. 
The amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts also includes two techni- 
cal amendments by which the item on 
page 54, line 20, is increased from $1,- 
682,500 to $3,065,000, and by which the 
item on page 55, line 1, is increased from 
$60,000 to $100,000. These amendments 
are necessary if the Senator’s amend- 
ment to increase the main appropriation 
in line 3 of page 55 is adopted. Senators 
who desire to sustain the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts will of 
course vote “yea.” Those who wish to 
sustain the recommendation of the com- 
mittee will vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I will be equally brief or even briefer 
than the Senator from Wyoming. The 
amendment is sponsored by the Senators 
from Florida [Mr. Perper and Mr. Hot- 
LAND], the Senator from Alabama IMr. 
Sparkman], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Batpwin], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives], the Senator from 
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Maine [Mr. Brewster], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
nis], the Senator from Maine IMrs. 
SMITHI, and myself, and possibly other 
Senators would like to sponsor it. 

The amendment would permit the 
maritime training schools sponsored by 
the Federal Government at Kings Point, 
and in Mississippi, the noncommissioned 
officers maritime school in Florida and 
the school in California, to continue to 
exist. 

If the amendment does not prevail, the 
cadets and noncommissioned officers will 
not be able to receive any pay while they 
are in training. Many cadets can- 
not afford to go to the schools without 
the $65 a month with which to buy their 
uniforms, have their laundry done, and 
with which to buy their books. Rejec- 
tion of our amendment will make it im- 
possible for them to go to the training 
schools. It puts back into the budget 
$1,434,000 to allow these cadets to be 
paid. It puts back into the bill $636,000 
for the expenses of noncommissioned 
trainees. It puts back into the bill $1,- 
382,000 to permit an adequate staff, 
which is reduced from last year, to carry 
on the work of these schools. 

If the amendment is adopted, the ap- 
propriation will be 15 percent under the 
appropriation for 1949. It was the orig- 
inal Budget Director’s request, I hope 
the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is not the amount of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts on this item exactly the 
same amount which came over from the 
House? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL.. I answer the 
question of the Senator from Florida by 
saying it is the exact amount which was 
adopted on the floor of the House. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is not the issue involved 
pretty much as follows: If the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment is 
not adopted, it will simply mean that 
a poor man’s son cannot train-to be a 
merchant marine officer? Is not that 
what it means? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with the 
Senator that such will be the result. It 
will also virtually mean the closing of 
our merchant marine training schools. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve this is a place in the bill where we 
can practice some economy. The com- 
mittee has seen fit in this case to cut 
the appropriation, because we do not 
need the men at the present time. By 
the proposed cut we will not close down 
the schools. 

It has been stated during the colloquy 
that the proposed action would interfere 
with the foreign policy of our Nation, 
because Congress passed a law which per- 
mits 12 students from Latin-American 
countries to come to the United States 
and attend these schools. Therefore it 
is contended that we would break faith 
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with these foreign nations if we do not 
continue to pay the students they send 
to the training schools. These students 
can go to Kings Point and obtain the 
same education that an American boy 
can obtain. The argument that by the 
proposed reduction we will keep 12 stu- 
dents from other countries from attend- 
ing the schools is not a valid one. That 
argument would imply that the United 
States owed the students in question edu- 
gations for jobs which do not exist to- 
day. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not believe the 
Benator wants to misrepresent the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Not at all. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There are 12 students 
jrom South American countries and 69 
trom the Philippine Republic who are in 
these schools under acts passed by the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The students from 
the Philippine Islands are provided for 
under the Rehabilitation Act we passed 
in connection with the Philippines. The 
Philippine students can receive compen- 
sation under that act, as I understand, 
but not under the pending bill. We do 
not need all these employees at these 
schools at the present time. I hope the 
Senate will at this time practice economy 
by sustaining the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendments en bloc, 
offered by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] for himself and 
other Senators, on page 54, line 20, to 
strike out “$1,628,500” and to insert in 
lieu thereof “$3,065,000”; on page 55, line 
1, to strike out “$60,000” and insert in 
lieu therof “$100,000”; and in the com- 
mittee amendment on page 55, line 3, to 
strike out “$3,151,050” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$6,586,000, including the pay of 
cadet midshipmen and other trainees.” 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the roll will be called. 

The roll was called. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. GRAHAM], the Senators from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green and Mr, Mc- 
Gratu], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven], the Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. Hunt], the Senators from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr and Mr. Tuomas], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. MILLER], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY], the Senators from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor and Mr. Typrncs], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russeti], and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] are 
unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLAND], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Doucias], the Senator from Arizona 
Mr. MCFARLAND], and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers] are absent on 
public business. 
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The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doua- 
LAs] is paired on this vote with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Illinois would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi would vote “yea.” 

Mr.SALTONSTALL, I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent because of illness. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Jersey would vote “yea.” 

The senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES] and the junior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY] 
are absent on official business. If pres- 
ent and voting, the junior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosry] would vote 
yea.“ 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Ecton], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MALonE], the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. McCartHuy], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
are detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—33 
Baldwin Hendrickson Long 
Brewster Hickenlooper McMahon 
Capehart Hill Pepper 
Chapman Hoey Saltonstall 
Cordon Holland Schoeppel 
Donnell Ives Smith, Maine 
Dulles Johnson, Tex. Sparkman 
Ellender Johnston, S. C. Stennis 
Flanders Kefauver Thye 
George Knowland Withers 
Gurney Lodge Young 

NAYS—31 
Aiken Kem Mundt 
Anderson Kilgore Neely 
Bricker Langer O'Mahoney 
Butler Lucas Robertson 
Cain McClellan Taft 
Downey McKellar ‘Taylor 
Ferguson Magnuson Watkins 
Frear Martin Wherry 
Humphrey Maybank Williams 
Jenner Millikin 
Johnson, Colo. Morse 

NOT VOTING—32 

Bridges Hayden O'Conor 
Byrd Hunt Reed 
Chavez Kerr Russell 
Connally McCarran Smith, N. J. 
Douglas McCarthy Thomas, Okla. 
Eastland McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Ecton McGrath Tobey 
Fulbright Malone Tydings 
Gillette Miller Vandenberg 
Graham Murray Wiley 
Green Myers 


So the amendments offered by Mr, 
SALTONSTALL for himself and other Sena- 
tors were agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] 
to lay on the table the motion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, TAFT. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the roll was called, 
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Mr. LUCAS. Iannounce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. CHavez], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Gra- 
HAM], the Senators from Rhode Island 
(Mr, GREEN and Mr. MCGRATH], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. MILLER], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY], the Senators from Maryland IMr. 
O’Conor and Mr. Typincs], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas], and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr, THomas] are 
unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
McFarLAND], and ihe Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. MYERS] are aſent on pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
LAS] is paired on this vote with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Illinois would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi would vote “yea.” 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr, 
SMITH] who is absent because of illness 
is paired with the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr, AIKEN] who is detained on Official 
business. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Vermont would 
vote “nay.” 

The senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES] and the junior Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY] 
are absent on official business. If pres- 
ent and voting, the junior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. TosEey] would vote 
“yea,” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr, CoR- 
pon], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Ecton], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. VANDENBERG], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are detained on 
official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—35 
Baldwin Hoey McMahon 
Brewster Holland Pepper 
Capehart Ives Russell 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. Saitonstall 
Donnell Johnston. S. C. Schoeppel 
Dulles Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Ellender Kerr Sparkman 
Fulbright Knowland Stennis 
Gurney Lodge Thye 
Hendrickson Long Withers 
Hickenlooper McCarthy Young 
Hill McClellan 

NAYS—30 
Anderson Kem Morse 
Bricker Kilgore Mundt 
Butler Langer Neely 
Cain Lucas O'Mahoney 
Downey McKellar Robertson 
Ferguson Magnuson Taft 
Frear Malone Taylor 
Humphrey Martin Watkins 
Jenner Maybank Wherry 
Johnson, Colo. Millikin Williams 
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NOT VOTING—31 


Aiken Gillette O'Conor 
Bridges Graham Reed 

Byrd Green Smith, N. J. 
Chavez Hayden Thomas, Okla. 
Connally Hunt Thomas, Utah 
_ Cordon McCarran Tobey 
Douglas McFarland Tydings 
Eastland McGrath Vandenberg 
Ecton Miller Wiley 
Flanders Murray 

George Myers 

So the motion to lay on the table was 

agreed to. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I move 
the Senate now stand in recess 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator makes that motion, I 
desire to say that this morning the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], who, on 
the first day of the consideration of this 
bill, voted with the prevailing side 
against a committee amendment to in- 
crease the appropriation for the Civil 
Service Commission; and the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], who was not 
present, advised me that they de- 
sire to move that the vote on that 
amendment be reconsidered. I should 
have told the Senator from Iowa that he 
could enter his motion last week. But by 
virtue of the long discussion on several 
of the amendments, I did not get a 
chance to do so. 

I merely request unanimous consent 
now that either of those Senators may 
have an opportunity, if they so desire, to 
enter a motion to reconsider that vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, do I correctly un- 
derstand that if consent is given, those 
two Senators will be allowed 2 days— 
from when? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The 2 days have 
gone. I mean that they might have 
that opportunity tomorrow, if they de- 
sire. 

Mr. WHERRY. At any time tomor- 
row? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is all right with 
me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

RECESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I move 
the Senate stand in recess until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 32 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
August 2, 1949, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 1 (legislative day of June 
2), 1949: 

IN THE ARMY 

The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the 
provisions of section 515 of the Officer Per- 


Col. James Clyde Fry, EH United 
States Army. 

Col. William Shepard Biddle, FESS. 
United States Army. 

Col. Gerson Kirkland Heiss, BEE United 
States Army. 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment, by transfer, in the Regular Army of 
the United States without specification of 
branch, arm, or service: 

First Lt. Eugene Miles Perry, Jr, IE 
Medical Service Corps, United States Army. 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States under the provisions of sections 502 
and 510 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 
Those officers whose names are preceded by 
the symbol (X) are subject to examination 
required by law. All others have been 
examined and found qualified for promotion 


To be colonels 
Amos Tappan Akerman, 1 
Alfred Harold Anderson, 
Lewis William Babe, ET 
Conrad Stanton Babcock, 
Donald Janser Bailey, 
Frank Troutman Balke 
Ernest Andrew Barlow. 
James Durwood Barnett, 
Raymond Miller Barton, 
Julian Henry Bauman EF 
Wilmer George Bennett 
Wiliam Henry Bigelow, HIE 
John Franklin Bird. 
Claude Aubrey Black, BE 
Lucien Eugene Bolduc, ME 
Alvin Truett Bowers, 
Claude Franklin Burbach 
William Lloyd Burbank. 
Luther Gordon Cause, 
Charles Cavelli, Jr., 
Lindsay Patterson Caywood, 2 
John Loomis Chamberlain, Jr., 
Earl Richardson Chase, 
George Avery Chester, 
Robert Pepper Clay, 


Haskell Hadley Cleaves, 
Joseph Pringle Cleland 
Hubert Merrill Cole, 


Raymond Cecil Conder, E. 
Harry Wells Crandall, 
Marcel Gustave Crombez, 
Charles Randolph Currier. 
Joseph Blair Daughert; — 
John William Davie, MEL 
Miles Merrill Dawson, 

James Joseph Deery, ME 
Pierre Bacot Denson, 
Alfred Boyce Devereaux, 
Samuel Adrian Dickson, 
Wellington Dallas Dillinger, 
Alexander Andrew Dobak, $. 
Donald Dunford, === 
Floyd Elisworth bon — 
Carl Rueben Dutton, 

Ira Kenneth Evans. 
August William Farwick. 
Russell Thomas Finn,. 
Benjamin Cobb Fowlkes, Jr., 
Frank Gilbert Fraser, 

John William Gaddis, 
Gerald Edward Se 
John Frederick Gambe: 
Michael John eee 
Henry George Gerdes, 
George Arthur Grayeb. 
Francis Martin Greene 
Joseph Claron Grubb, = 
Haydon Young Grubbi 

Harry Herman Haas. ]ñ1 
William O'Connor Heacock 


Wilson Potter, Jr., 
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Ragnar Edwin Johnson, | xox | 
Clifford Allen Kaiser, 
Thomas Joseph Kane, 21 
Edwin Bascum Kearns, Jr., 
Leo F. Kelly, 

Leland Berrel Kuhre, 
Samuel Mason Lansing, 
Harry Clifton Larter, Jr. 
Nelson Leclair, Jr., 
Ralph Augustus Lincoln, El 
Gilbert Edward ka 
Leon Jacob Livingston, 

William Eldred Long 
George Patrick Lynch, 
Alan Francis Stuart Mackenzie. 
Henry Beane Margeson, 

Arthur Lawrence Marshall. 
Milo Howard Matteson, 
George William McClure, 
George Henry McManus, Jr., Ez 
John Meade, 

Harrod George Miller, — 

Ray Carl Milton, 

James Wilbur Mosteller, r. 
Aubrey Strode NeFwman, 
Meredith Cornwell Noble, 
Randolph Gordon Norman, FE 
William Henry Nutter, 
William Wheeler O'Connor, 
Godwin Ordway, Jr., 
Raymond Burkholder Oxxieder 
George Bateman Peploe, 
Arthur Superior Peterson, 
Frank Andrew Pettit, 


William Everton — nn 


Branner Pace Purdue, xx 
Curtis D. Renfro, M 
Lewis Ackley Riggins, 
Nicholas Joseph Robinson, 
Walter John Rosengren, 
Harry Earl Rucker, 
Ralph Randolph Sears, 
Theodore Anderson Seely, BEE 
Paul Maurice Seleen, 
Ronald Montgomery Shaw. ; 
Donald Hubbell Smith, 
Wayne Carleton Smith, 
Leslie Wright Stanley, BRE 
Clyde Eugene Steele, 
‘Henry Ewell ne T.. B 
Ernest Avner Suttles, 

Samuel Johnson Taggart, BE 
Percy Walter Thompson. 
Carl Frederick Tischbe 
Kenneth William Treac 

David Henry Tulley, 2 
Warren Nourse Underwood, 
Charles Howard Valentine, 
Rinaldo Van Brunt, 
Clarence McCurdy Virtue, EEE 
Whitfield Wannamaker Watson, 
William Andrew Weddell, 
Gustavus Wilcox West, 
Henry Randolph Westphalinger. 

Thomas Byrd Whitted, Jr., 

George Kenyon Withers 
William Holmes Wood. 


In THE Navy 
Capt. Ralph J. Arnold, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy, for temporary appoint- 


ment to the grade of rear admiral in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 1 (legislative day of 
June 2), 1949: 

IN THE ARMY 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


sonnel Act of 1947: Ernest Victor Holmes Col. Roy Hartford Parker, fEng. chaplain, 
10 be briveds 1 Armand Hopkins, for appointment as Chief of. Chaplains, 

o be Origadter generale Albert Aaron Borie United States Army, and for appointment 

Col. Carter Weldon Clarke, united Robert Lee Howze, Jr., as major general in the Regular Army of 


States Army. Raymond Elisha Hoyne, the United States, under the provisions of 
Col. Halley Grey Maddox, BE United John Randolph Jeter, section 15, National Defense Act, as amended, 
States Army. Edwin Lynds Johnson, EES and title V, Officer Personnel Art of 1847. 
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The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381, 80th Cong.): 

To be first lieutenants 

Robert B. Ellert, JAGC, 

Donald S. O'Neil, JAGO, 

Oliver R. Wells, JAGO, 


To be second eutenants 


Maxwell A. Cook, MSC, E 
Jchn L. Payne, Jr., MSC. 
The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions cf section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381, goth Cong.) : 
Billy J. Adams, 
Thomas E. Adams, 
Virgil S. Adkins, Jr., 
John R. Ahern, 


David B. Alexander 
Robert A. Allen, 
Robert L. Ariail, Jr 

Nemesio A. Armstrong, 
Albert M. Avery, Jr., 
Rudolph A. Axelson, 
Alfred A. 8 
William E. Bates 
John B. Baxley, 
James E. Beckett, 
Warren G. Beer, 
Adolph L. Belser, 
Milton M. Berry, 
Robert C. Blair, — 
Peter J. Blumenthal, 
Edgar W. Boggan, 
Richard F. Brown, 
Everts R. Buchanan, 
Thomas C. Burns 
Harry L. Bush, F 
Donald A. Butler, 
Louis A. Caraplis, 
Robert H. Carlson, 
William R. Carraway, 
Herbert T. Casey, Jr., 
William M. Castellini. 
Edward V. Cerny, 
Ernest W. Christ, 
Edward H. Church, 
Joseph F. Cobb, — 
George R. Cody, 
Thomas H. Collins, 
Robert J. Cook, 
John E. Coon, 
John J. Crockett, 


William D. Daily, 
Albert F. Dawson, 
William M. DeLoach, 
Charles M. Di Ciro, 


William E. Donnett, 
Marlboro R. Downes, 
Howard W. Durham, 


John R. Emery, 
Harris Emmons, 
Lloyd R. Evans, 
Romaine S. Foss, 
Marvin D. Fuller, 
Ephraim M. Gershater, 
Donald L. Gilliatt. 
Louis O. Giuffrida, 
Leo N. Goche, E 
Robert E. Good, E 
William I. Gordon, 
Harold K. Graves, B 
Robert W. Greer, 
Thomas J. Hallman, 
Robert E. Hammerquist, 
Kenneth R. Hampton 
Clifford P. Hannum, 
Richard E. Harris. 


Ray A. Harrison, 
Phillip E. Hassman, 
Norvell H. Hawkins, 
Robert J. Heckendorn, 
Glenn B. Helmick, 
Walter Hettlinger, 
Walter Hibbard 
John S. Huff, E 
Quentin L. Humberd, 
John W. Hussey, E 
Charles A. James III, 
Russell! B. Jones, Jr. 
Edwin B. Junge, B 
Phillip P. Katz, 


Bruce R. Knowlton, Jr., 
Arthur H. Kuhlman, Ir 
Victor J. Layton, 
Earl R. LeVier, § 
Mose E. Lewis III, B 
Albert W. Litschgi, 
Theodore Llana, Jr., B 
Theodore F, Locke, Jr. 
Elwood G. Lodle, 
Robert J. Loe, E 
Wesley T. Long, 
John H. Longbottom, 
Hugh J. Lynch, 
Robert E. Lynch, 


Christopher S. Maggio, 
Donald B. Malmberg, 
Clarence H. Manly, Jr. 
Alexander F. Mariconda, 
William R. McNeil 

John L. Meakin, E 
John A. Mercer, Jr., 
David W. Meyer, E 
Wilburn E. Milton, 
Henry D. Mitman, 
John J. Montgomery, 
Walter A. Moore III, 
Thomas G. Morehead, 
Allen L. Myers, Jr., 
Vernon L. Nash, Jr., 
Robert E. Nath, E 
Stephen A. Nemeth 
William R. New, 
William C. O'Kelley, 
Brían B. O'Neill, 
Robert H. Parks, 
Quentin Pease, 
Anthony Pecoraro 
Robert G. Penny, 
Richard A. Perkins, 
John W. Pierce, E 
William L. Prout 
Arnold Rathlev, — 
Clyde E. Reed, Jr., 
Kenneth R. Rees, 
Richard G. Rhodes, 
Thomas B. Richey, 
James C. Rives, Eseg 
John F, Roberts 
Charles W. Root 3 
Ralph R. Rusche, k 
George C. Russell, Jr., 

Charles L. Ryan, Jr. 
James H. Sanders, 
Paul Sanders, Jr., 
George W. Sandrock, eca 
James B. Saum, E 
Joshua Segal. 
Gervies L. Semmens, 
Charles C. Semple, 
Jarvis K. Shaffer, 


Clayton J. Smith, 
Samuel L. Smith, 
Frank G. Snow, 
Leo E. Soucek, 

Virgil M. Stone, 
Lewis S. Swinehart, Jr., 
Neely M. Swomley, 


James M. Templeman 
Thomas E. Tennant, B 
James E. Townes, Jr., 
William H. Vail, E 
Alexnder Vorobery, 
Billy H. Watson, 5 
Charles L. Weaver, 
Donald C. Weaver, B 
Herman Webel, Jr., 
Henry N. Weggeland, Jr. 
Wolfred K. White, 
Charles W. Whittington 
William G. Williamson, 
Altus L, Woods, Jr., 
Glen A. Yake, F 
Lewis H. Youngblood, Jr., 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Women’s Army Corps, Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grade 
specified, under the provisions of Public Law 
625, Eightieth Congress: 


To be 101013 


Ethel W. Middleton, 
Aileen M. Witting, 
To be captains 


Elenor P. Abbott, 
Andrea M. Aiken, 
Eunice Barzynski, 
Alice R. Bradford, 
Elinor J. Connor, 
Ann Cummings, 
Victoria P. Dunn, 
Eleanor N. Eckle: 
Joan Ellis, 
Aida G. Esposito, 
Nan M. Everhart, 
Sylvia Falkovic, 
Esther E. Falzgraf, 
Leta M. Frank, F 
Irene B. Groff, E 
Margaret H. Harlow, 
Hope Harrin, E. 
Rosemary Hart, 
Isabella M. Henry, 
Kathlyn ©. Hilton, 
Lela A. Hopfe, 
Aida H. Ingraham, 
Erma D. Keener, 
Dorothy Krueger, 
Margaret N. Lassetter, 
Julia J. Mulcahy, 
Sonja A. Munter, 
Emily C. Newell, 
Muriel Outwater, B 
Martha F. Schucha 
Teresa R. Scullion, 
Florence Shulman, 
Mary E. Sicks, E 
Ruth N. Simerly, 
Mildred E. Smith, 
Lois M. Sproull, 
Elsie L. Weible, 
Nellie M. Young, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of section 107 of the 
Army-Navy Nurses Act of 1947: 


To be captains, Army Nurse Corps 
Ruth Agnew, z 


Catherine Barbara — 
Florence M. Christman 

Mildred O. Conin, 

Patricia L. Crocker, 

Helen Elizabeth Cundiff, 


Dorothy M. Cunningham, 
Elsie F. Easterling, Ee 


Margaret Catherine Farley, 
Margaret Cecelia Flynn, 5 
Helen Marie Hays, g 

Bernice Isabel Heath, ; 
Maralee Ruth Hodgson, E x 
Betty Jane Hugh HOX 
Mary P. Kent, E 


Ruth A. Kruger, [ox | 
Marietta Levy, E 
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Alice M. Linhares, 
Etta Mildred Lowe, 
Gertrude I. Mahn, 
Mamie Sue May. 
Irene Ethel Miller, 
Ruth Theodora Mills, 
Mary Cecelia Murphy. 
Anne Loretta Nodziak, 
Mary Patricia Reilly, 
Rosalie M. Requist, 
Lucille D. Russell, 
Rosemary Slavin, § 
Maude Morrin Smith, 
Catherine Curtis Stein, E 
Margaret Ruth Stonaker, Bess 

Isabelle Alma Tarutis, 1 

Ruth Elizabeth Tucker, E 

Mary Elizabeth Vaughan, 


To be captains, Women’s Medical Specialist 
Corps 

Edyth Hildegard Emerson, Ess. 

Evelyn Folmar, R10079. 

Catherine S. Hooper, J5. 

UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the United States Air Force, under 
the provisions of sections 502 and 509 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947. Those officers 
whose names are preceded by the symbol 
(X) are subject to examination required by 
law. All others have been examined and 
found qualified for promotion. 


To be captains 


Abernathy, Julian Ray, Jr., EZ. 
Ammon, Robert Harvey, 
Xx Anderson, George Stewart, 


Askew, George gy Jr. Ea. 
Bair, Joe Clarence, 
Beers, Robert LeRoy, 

Bender, Carroll Joseph, 


Bledsoe, John Denton, 

Bodnyk, Metro, EER o 
XBrady, Roland Hamilton, Jr., EES 

Brandenburg, Warner Otto, 

Butler, Floyd Nunn, 

Byers, John Robert, 

Byrne, Joseph Paul, 

Carpenter, George Walter, 

Carter, Herbert Eugene, 

Cave, Richard Thomas, 


Cercek, John Frank, 
Christensen, Edward 


Coogler, Arthur Cornwell, 
Copeland, James Ralph, 


Crites, Doyle LaVerne, 
X Crow, Roy Hammond. 
Crump, James Blanchard, 
Cummins, Frank Rover, o 
Davies, Edwin Robert, 


Deardon, Russell Wendell, 
Del Vecchio, Dino, 

Dews, Charles Allen, 

Dougherty, David Gardner, 

Douglas, James David, Jr 

Dryer, Melvin George, EE i 
Dunn, James, Jr., 


* Fletcher, Edward Carleton, 

Fondaw, Sidney Glen, — 
Froehlich, Vernon Walter, E 
Frymire, William Dale, 
Gallagher, Kenneth Francis, 

Gubser, Burlyn — 
Hanson, Kermit Theodore, 
Harrison, William Carl, Jr., 
Haslett, Hugh — 
Heggenberger, Robert Walter, OOK 
X Heinzel, Roy Henry. 

Hendricks, Clyde Vernon, 

Henner, Ernest Samuel, J: 

Heyl, Rodney William, 

Hibbert, John Alfred, 

Hill, Benjamin Wood, EEE. 

Holeman, Harry Gerald, 


„Hugunin, Guy Jackson, ar, | xox | 
x Iddins, Donald Joni Mia 
Iovine, Guy Thomas, 
Jackson, Frank Rogers, EE 
James, David Marshall, . 
Johansen, Martin Christian, 
x Jones, Donald Pershing, 
Jones, James Melton, Jr., 
Jordan, Raymond Vincent, 
Judas, Maxwell Vincent, — 
Kelly, Frank Albert, 
Kissell, William George. 
Kivipelto, Oiva, 
Kraemer, Richard Howard, 
Kral, William, 
Kramer, Vernon Jerome, 
Kuchenbecker, John Edward, 
Ladd, Robert Byard, 
Leonhardt, Herbert Victor, 
Linden, Eric Oscar,. 
Litchfield, Robert Latta, 
x Livingston, Clyde McRay, [Ea 
Looney, William Alvin, 
McAllister, Allen Marshall, 
McClanahan, James Clifto: 
McClure, John Edward, HE 
McKinley, James William, 
McKinnon, Edwin Lawrence. 
X MacLean, Lynwood Alva, Jr., 
Madole, William Harley, F 
Meier, Clifford Henry, 1 
X Michaud, Leonard P., 
Moleski, George Ignatius, 
X Moran, Daniel James, Jr., 
Moranville, Bill Harold, 
Morley, Rudyard Carl, 
Nelsen, Maynard Peter, 
Novinski, Norbert Lawrence, 
Ogburn, George Horace, J 
Parker, John Frederick, 
Peck, Douglas Thomas, 
Perry, Stanley Lowell, 


Phelps, Bernard Alvin, Jr., 
Phipps, Charles Everette, 


Provancha, George James, 3 
Rice, Arthur Edwin, 

Richardson, Rolland el 

Ritchie, De Ward, 
Roach, Harry Edwin, Jr., 
Ruddick, Lynn Willkom, 
Rust, Henry Buddington, 
Sanxter, Donald LaVern, 


x Schultz, Adrian Joseph, Bizcai. 
1 


OXX 


Scott, Dale Wilson, 
Scoville, Curtis Lee, 
Seaman, Clarence Orand, x 
Shelton, Walter Scott, Jr. 
Sherman, Fred Peter, 


Slaker, Kenneth Waverly, Jr., . 
km 


Smith, Carl Clay, Jr., 
Smith, George Robert, EE 
smith, Robert Gerald. 

Smith, Roger Harold, 

Sollars, John Alexander, 
X Stahl, Benjamin Abraham, 

Stankowski, John Frank, Jr., mon 

Stewart, James Arthur. k . 

Sullivan, Francis Charles, 


Taylor, Gardner Wade, 2d, xox 
Tedrowe, Thaddeus woan, | =x | 


Thatcher, William Charles, 1 
Xx Thomas, Parry Lloyd. 


Thompson, John Robert 

Thorvaldson, Joel ee a 

Thurlow, Everett Beach, 

Todt, Donald Clare, S 

Trojan, Joseph ke, a 

Tuten, Wilson Parker, 

Van Marter, William Howard, 

Wagner, Paul Campbell, a 
Xx Waldher, Eugene Nicholas, 

Walker, Edwin LeClaire, Jr. 


Warren, James David, 
Washer, Larche Mecom, Bizga 


— 
Symington, Thomas Alexander, Jr, Beg 
eu M eech. 


Wilcox, Lawrence Randolph, XXXX 
Williams, Dave Weldon, MEETS 


Williams, Edgar Grant, k 
Williams, Joe Charles, 
Williamson, Philip Joseph 


X Wilson, George Henry 
Wilson, Harold Homer 
Winchester, Charlton Whitfield, Jr., AO- 

36264. 

Winningham, Porter Lee, IES 

Woodard, Roger Clinton, — 

Worthington, Arthur Wa 

Lahr, Raymond Richard, 

Yaworski, John,. 

Jehle. Vernon Keith, 

XZais, Richard Andrew, 

Zwink, Wayne Ernest * 

(Norx.— These officers will complete 7 years’ 
service for promotion during the month of 
July. Dates of rank will be determined by 
the Secretary of the Air Force.) 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the United States Air Force, under the 
provisions of sections 502 and 509 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947. Those officers 
whose names are preceded by the symbol (*) 
are subject to examination required by law. 
All others have been examined and found 
qualified for promotion. 


To be — 


Adair, Philip Reed, Ẹ i 
X Adams, William Pierman, J: 
Albert, George Dearborn, 
Anderson, Alfred Ivan, 
Anderson, Conrad Austance, 
Anderson, David Samuel, 
Baker, Dexter Kingsley, 
Baker, Ellsworth Albert, 
Beller, Albert Joseph, 
Bergeson, Harold Max, Ẹ 
Bissonnette, Alfred Gilbert, 
X Bolen, Robert Joseph, — 
X Boswell, Benedict Arden, 
Boyle, Francis Thomas, 
Brazee, Donald Francis, 
X Brittle, Kent Heath, § 
Broach, William Gardner, Jr, Eeg. 
Brockhouse, Frederick Willard 
Bruson, George Francis, 
Bumgarner, Amon Gran 
Burns, Cariton Lee, 
Burns, Richard Lee, 
Byington, Telford Smith, 
Carkeet, John Lamar, Jr., 
Carmody, Francis Charles, 
Carter, Joseph Watkins, 
Clampitt, William Arthur, 
X Clark, James Francis, Jr., 
X Cogswell, Robert Whitne 
Coleman, David Harold, 
Cook, Robert Frederick, 
Corrigan, Thomas Francis, 
Cote, Elmer Lee, 
X Cox, William Thomas, Jr., 
X Crahan, Francis Edward, 
Cuddington, James Cedric 
Culp, Alben Barkley, E 
Ducat, Kenneth Holberg, 
Dupont, Rene George, 
Edington, Leonard Edward 
Edwards, Clifford E., 1 
XElarth, Vernon Homer, 
Emrich, Daniel Carl, 
Esch, Maurice Eugene, 
Felice, Carman Paul 
Fisher, Jay N., E 
Fortney, Robert Stewart, 
Gibson, William Melvin 
Good, Arnold Noble, 
Grinsted, Albert Hugh, J: 
Grove, Francis Miller, 
Guelich, Frank James 
Guernsey, Harold Jackson, J . 
Haines, Carroll Eugene b 


Hall, Jobn Jay, 
Halloran, James Paul Stacy, 
Hamby, Malcolm Conner, 

Hange, Richard Harold, 

Hennon, Leo Jocevh, 

Harrison, Robert Eurfoot, 


1949 


Hayes, Leland Ray, Eea 
Hein, Gordon Einer, E 
X Henderson, Daniel Eli, Jr. 
Henderson, Vernon, Jr., 
Hirshberg, Sidney Stuart, 
Hockin, Robert Arnold, § 
Hughes, William Austin, 
Iimanen, Ralph Werner, 
Isbell, Thomas Winn, Jr., 
Johnson, George Lowder, 
Jones, Dean A., F 
Kimbrough, Donovan, 
X Klein, Junior Fremont, 
Korger, Harold Francis, 
Kuhn, Francis LeRoy, 
LaBerge, Vincent Robert, 
Lairmore, Glenn Emmett, 
Laridon, Loren Brooks, E 
Leenerts, Gordon Jerome, 
LeFrancis, Richard George, 
Lethers, Edward William 
Levan, Jay Edwin, È 
Long, John Barrett, 
Marsden, Roy Franklin, 
X Marshall, George Lewis, 


MacKay, John Alexander, 
Mercogiiano, Albert Paul, 
Moffat, Harold Larson, 
Murphy, James Joseph, B 
Myers, Horace Herman 

x Myers, Robert Arthur, 
Nagel, James Paul, 
Nance, Ernest Theodore, 

Nealon, Robert Joseph, 
Newstrom, Carroll Marion 
O'Brien, Alden Walton, E 
O'Carroll, Thomas Kane, 
Okey, Joseph Theodore, 
Otis, James Dwight, Jr., 
Overstreet, Jack Stone, 

* Pallo, John, 
Pearson, Samuel Leroy, 

Phillips, Arthur Garfiel 


Prout, Donald George, 
Pryor, Gaillard Stoney, 


Roberts, Thomas Carlisle, 
Robinson, Hunter Rudolph 


Schlabs, Frank Wayne, 
Schnauber, Louis George, 
Shiver, Arthur Marvin, Jr 
Simpkins, Alan Patrick, 


Squillace, Dominick Paul 
Stevens, Howell Edward 
Stine, Donald Arthur, 
Streit, William Fred, 
Stumpf, Oscar Joseph, 
Tenold, Leslie Alvin, 
Thompson, Arnold Frederick, 
Tissue, Jimmie Lee, 
Van Noy, Glen Scott, 
Vetter, Lawrence Edward, 3 
Wagner, James Bertram, Jr., 

xX Wakeman, Coyd Victor, E 
Walker, James Osborne, Jr., E 
Walker, Samuel Augustus, Jr., 


Wilkerson, Harold Houston, 
Wilson, Ernest Ben, 
Wood, George Ray, 
Wright, Hanford Ralph, 
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Wright, John Wesley, Jr 
X Wyckoff, Frank Marvin, 

Yraceburn, Joseph Raymond, 

(Norx.— These officers will complete 7 years’ 
service for promotion during the month of 
August. Dates of rank will be determined by 
the Secretary of the Air Force.) 


IN THE Navy 


Vice Adm. Russell S. Berkay to have the 
grade, rank, pay, and allowances of a vice 
admiral while serving under a Presidential 
designation as a task fleet commander, 

Rear Adm. Charles T. Joy to have the 
grade, rank, pay, and allowances of a vice 
admiral while serving under a Presidential 
designation as Commander, Naval Forces, 
Far East. 

The following-named midshipmen (avia- 
tion) to be ensigns in the Navy from the $d 
day of June 1949; 


John E. Abbott 
Winston A, Ableson 
Keith R. Bare Victor G. Kreck 
Joseph Brecka, Jr. Edward V. Laney, Jr. 
Lawrence M. Brennan Joseph L. Lepage 
Keith A. Brice Robert L. Leydon 
William D. Bridge James P. McCarthy, Jr. 
Tommy L. Burgess Thomas M. 

George E. Burgi McDonough 
Richard B. Campbell David K. McKinley 
Robert C. Cary Paul E. Martin 
Richard J. Gejka Robert W. Maughmer 
Vincent A. Dauro Roger J. Miller 
Richard DeCharms IV Richard P. Munger 
William M. Derrick Louis C. Page, Jr. 
Albert E. Doles Robert L. Parkman 
Robert J. Duffy Wiliam E. Patton 
Nelson W. Eaton James R. Pavelle 
Kenneth E. Enney Thomas H, Peters 
Robert A. Erickson Oscar J. Proesel 
Harry N. Farnsworth Herbert A. Riebeling 
Arthur S. Fusco Joseph M. Robinson 
Joseph A. Gawrys Lawrence I. Seim 
Bruce A. Gilbert Harvey K. Sims 
William M. Golding James J. Sparks 
Robert W. Greene Francis W. Stack 
Robert E. Haines Charles E. Stalzer 
John Hall Roy L. Stone, Jr. 


Edward J. Klapka 
Robert E. Kolp 


Richard M. Hill Cleo E. Swartz 
Charles R. Hodgson Ralph J. Touch 
William A. Hooper Peter A. Tufo 
James E. Hyde Joseph J. Voda 


Gilbert Jacobsen Delbert N. Wade 
George E. Jacobssen, William B. Wallace 

Jr. Robert T. Westman 
Donald A. Jeffers Norvell E. Wicker III 
John W, Jones George H. Willey 
Francis S. Jutras John J. Wilson, Jr. 
Paul T. Karschnia 


Midshipman Robert E. Dobelstein (avia- 
tion) to be an ensign in the Navy from the 
8d day of June 1949 in lieu of ensign in the 
Navy as previously nominated and con- 
firmed, to correct spelling of name. 

The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be ensigns in the Navy from 
the 3d day of June 1949: 

Talmadge S. Baggett Richard W. Kincade 
Robert F. Bahlman Charles E. Langton, Jr. 
Lawrence E. Beecher William H. Mayo 
Robert J. Bixler Byron H. Miller 

David H. Blalock, Jr. John B. Nelms 

Robert A. Buck Paul H. Nikoloff 
James V. Burton Johnny W. Orrill 
Donald M. Cherno Charles H. Peters 
Robert S. Collins William G. Pfaff 

Cecil G. Derryberry Homer K. Richards, Jr. 
William E. Dewey Franklin O. Ritter 
Leslie R. Downs David M. Rowlands 
DeVon “E” Edrington Harold L. Seligmiller 
Raymond R. Fletcher, Paul V. Steffan 


Jr. Daniel B. Stiegman 
Richard E. Galloway Charles C. Stockton, 
Edward S. Gary Jr. 


Jesse F. Griffith Robert G. Sullivan 
Robert A. Guyer Richard ©. Tecken- 
Harold E. Hamilton brock 
William F, Hubbard, Richard C. Watts 

Jr. Joseph K. Lochum 
Downing L. Jewell 
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The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be ensigns in the Supply Corps 
of the Navy from the 3d day of June 1949: 


David A. Bowdoin Everett M. Patton 
Robert P. Kopotic Joseph H. Pollock 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be ensigns in the Civil Engi- 
neer Corps of the Navy from the 3d day of 
June 1949; 


Howard I. Bacon 

Wallace F. Forbes 

Thomas W. Rappsilber 

Robert DeW. Phillips (civilian college 
graduate) to be a lieutenant in the Dental 
Corps of the Navy. 


The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy: 


Mary J. Bees Lurain C. Lenz 
June L. Bell Nancy A. McGonagle 
Bernadette M. Bernath Margaret T. McVicker 
Jeanne L. Boileau Mary G. Malone 
Theresa A, Bradfield Rose M. Malus 
Pauline E. Dinwoodie Jessie A. Ragsdale 
Rosemary Durand Alice M. Salhoff 
Theresa D. Dyer Rachel M. Schulke 
Margaret E. Erkert Elizabeth J. Scott 
Audrey L. Fleeger Agnes K. Tait 

Jane V. Hilaire Mary M. Wentzel 
Janice L. Howe Viola M. Wilson 
Carolyn M. Johnston Florence M. Zulli 
Betty Z. Kline 


The following- named officer to the grade 
of lieutenant (junior grade) in the line of 
the Navy, limited duty only, in lieu of ensign 
in the line of the Navy, limited duty only, as 
previously nominated and confirmed: 


Robert Gilmour, Jr. 


The following-named officer to the grade 
of ensign in the line of the Navy, limited 
duty only, in Heu of Heutenant (junior 
grade) in the line of the Navy, limited duty 
only, as previously nominated and confirmed: 


Edwin R. Jenks 


Midshipman Lowry W. Norris (aviation) to 
be ensign in the Navy from the 3d day of 
June 1949 in lieu of ensign in the Navy as 
previously nominated and confirmed, to cor- 
rect name. 

Arthur Zinn, Jr., (civilian college gradu- 
ate), to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, 


The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy: 


Charlotte A. Allen June L. Keller 

Jean M. Backhus Helen A. Melton 
Hilda M. Comer Shirley L. Phleger 
Ethel M. T. Johnson Anne M. Ruane 
Judith R. Keith Margaret J. Sulliyan 


The following-named officers to the grades 
indicated in the line of the Navy, for limited 
duty only, subject to qualification therefor 
as provided by law: 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS 


William A. Mahan 
Joe R. Moring 
Robert S. Selby 


LIEUTENANTS 


Edward J. Kratochvil 
James H. McDonald 
Norman F. Mennecke 
Gilbert W. Rappelt 
Crissie C. Sanders 
Lloyd V. Sternberg 
Francis J. Woznack 


Charles C. Allen 
Samuel B. Arnold 
Clarence J. Barry 
Herbert C. Carroll 
Harry W. Enabnit 
Vardy D. Garvey 
Ralph H. Habecker 
Zacharie T. Hampton 


The following-named officers to the grade 
indicated in the Supply Corps of the Navy, 
for limited duty only, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


LIEUTENANTS 
Charles C. Alexander George L. Owen 


Robert W. H. Darrow Joseph J. Snapp 
Adolph Mathews 
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a IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The below-named officers for appointment 
to the temporary grade of major in the 
Marine Corps: 
Harold C. Borth 
Irvin V. Masters 
Melvin E. Mosier 
Carlton G. Cole 


The below-named officers for appointment 
to the temporary grade of captain in the 
Marine Corps: 

William E. Bateman 

Erving F. White 

Cerl W. King 


The below-named officers for appointment 
to the permanent grade of major for limited 
duty in the Marine Corps: 

Frederick Belton Lee E. Roberts 

John G. Johnson Stephen Lesko 
Emanuel Yalowitz James D. Ludvigson 
Marvin L. Ross Irvin V. Masters 
William E. Word Carlton G. Cole 


The below-named officers for appointment 
to the permanent grade of captain for limited 
duty in the Marine Corps: 

Irving N. Kelly Lloyd O. Williams 
Frederick M. Stein- Ben Sutts 

hauser George R. Eargle 
John W. Webber Willis R. Lucius 
Richard Burgess George W. Torbert 
Gilbert McConville Cecil T. Carraway 
Theodore A. Petras Alexis A. Jedenoff 
Wiliam L. Woodruff Clyde T. Waller 


The below-named officers for appointment 
to the permanent grade of first lieutenant 
for limited duty in the Marine Corps: 
Russell C. White James B. Seaton 
Kenneth A. Walsh George J. Hanft 
Douglas K. Morton Joseph W. Utz 
Edwin M. Clements Roy H. Bley 
Reginald M. George Donald L. Shenaut 
Eugene Anderson Albert F. Rinehart 
Stephen K. Pawloski Anthony J. Roscoe 
Matthew J. Kruszew- Samuel F. Leader 

ski Fred K. Thornton 
Elmer R. Wirta Ruthledge S. Sasser 
Richard W. Sinclair Edgar A. McKean 
Ray M: Burrill 

The below-named officers for appointment 
to the permanent grade of second lieutenant 
for limited duty in the Marine Corps: 


William V. Schwebke Wilburn C. Allen 
Robert L. Neef Ray H. Bishop 
Elbert L. O'Banion James B. Darnell 
Robert J. Vroegin- Cederic A. Fevurly 

dewey Sidney W. Cooley 
Doyle Grimes Alfred E. Montrief 
Clifford A. Youngs Haldon E. Lindfelt 
Harold G. Schrier Harley L. Grant 
James G. G. Taylor Ralph B. Neal 

The below-named enlisted man for ap- 
fointment to the permanent grade of sec- 
ond lieutenant for limited duty in the Marine 
Corps: 

John L. Self 

The below-named officer for appointment 
to the permanent grade of first lieutenant 
for limited duty in the Marine Corps: 

Paul Adams 


Albert I. Haas 
Nathan Segal 
William V. Schwebke 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Audusr 1, 1949 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon.- 

The Acting Chaplain, Rev. James P. 
Wesberry, LL. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


May it please Thee, our Heavenly 
Father, who art nearer to us than 
breathing and closer than hands or feet, 
to unite our thoughts, aspirations, and 
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dreams in doing with all of our might 
that which pleases Thee most. Forgive 
us of our sins. Deliver us from fear and 
distrust. Lift Thou the burdens from 
our hearts, soothe the anxieties of our 
minds, and give us calmness of soul. 
Teach us that true happiness is found 
in service to our fellow man and guide 
us into another week of generous and 
faithful service for our Nation and for 
Thee. This we ask in the name of Him 
who was servant of all and who showed 
us by His own life that the greatest in 
God’s kingdom is he who serves the 
most. Amen. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that the House is not 
legally in session. I make it at this time 
because I am quite sure that the point 
should be made before the Journal is 
read. 

I make the point of order for the rea- 
son that under the Reorganization Act 
recently passed by the Congress which is 
now the law of the land, it is provided 
that Congress shall adjourn on the last 
day of July unless the Nation is at war, 
or there is a national emergency pro- 
claimed by the President, or unless the 
Congress determines otherwise. 

The Congress has not determined oth- 
erwise. No action has been taken by the 
Congress in line with the provisions of 
the Reorganization Act. I insist, Mr. 
Speaker, that there is no such state of 
war existing, and there is no such na- 
tional emergency declared by the Presi- 
dent existing as contemplated by the Re- 
organization Act, which would avoid the 
necessity of the Congress acting affirma- 
tively as provided in the act if we are to 
be legally in session. 

Mr. Speaker, I am, of course, familiar 
with the Speaker’s response of last week 
to the inquiry addressed to the Chair by 
the minority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. Being so 
convinced, however, that there should be 
no cloud whatever upon the legality of 
the action of the Congress that may here- 
after be taken, and because I am con- 
vinced that the only way to remove any 
threat to such legality is for the Congress 
to act affirmatively, I am constrained at 
this time to raise the point of order. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair is prepared 
to rule. 

In response to the parliamentary in- 
quiry propounded by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN] on last July 
27, the Chair stated what the Chair 
thought and still thinks is the law: that 
the Congress is legally in session. The 
Chair therefore overrules the point of 
order made by the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
further point of order. This goes beyond 
what the Speaker has ruled with ref- 
erence to the point of order just made by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAL- 
LECK]. First, let me say that there is 
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nothing to prevent the President from 
calling a special session today, or any 
day, to begin immediately. 

Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the House is not legally in session, 
that when the House adjourned last 
Thursday and the Senate adjourned last 
Friday the adjournment constituted a 
sine die adjournment pursuant to section 
132 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact, not 
merely that Congress has not by con- 
current resolution adjourned, but in ad- 
dition thereto, that the President has not 
yet called us today or on tomorrow into 
special session, I raise this further point 
of order and insist on my objection with 
respect to every measure before the 
Congress. 

While the Speaker has ruled that no 
formal action is necessary to prevent a 
sine die adjournment as provided by sec- 
tion 132 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, there is nonetheless some 
doubt as to the validity of our proceed- 
ings. The ruling of the Speaker can be 
challenged in the courts should occasion 
arise where any of the measures we pass 
should be challenged. 

In order to remove all possible doubt 
as to the validity of our proceedings after 
the last day of July, I had hoped that the 
leadership would bring in a formal reso- 
lution. Such action not having been 
taken, I believe that the President should 
call a special session. He should do this 
in order to give formal legal status to our 
proceedings. He should do this in order 
that the question may never arise at some 
future date as to the validity under our 
Constitution of what we may attempt to 
do in the coming days that it is proposed 
we continue in session. 

I repeat that there is nothing to pre- 
vent the President from calling a special 
session today to begin immediately. 

Mr. Speaker, I do this with a view to 
certainty and for the dignity of this Con- 
gress. The people who sent us here, ex- 
pect the Congress to legislate, and not a 
President and not a Speaker. I do this 
in all seriousness in order that the Presi- 
dent may, before the day is over, in- 
stanter, now, call us in special sesison. 

I make that point of order. 

The SPEAKER. In response to the 
point of order, the Chair has already 
held that the Congress is legally assem- 
bled and in session; therefore, there is no 
reason for the President to call a special 
session of the Congress at this time. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 147] 


Abbitt Biemiller Bonner 
Addonizio Blackney Brehm 
Bailey Bland Buckley, N. ¥. 
Barrett, Pa Bolling Case, N. J. 
Bates, Ky. Bolton, Ohio Celler 


Chatham Harrison Pfeifer, 
Chesney Hart Joseph 
Chudoff Havenner Pfeiffer, 
Clevenger Hedrick William L. 
Cole, Kans Heffernan Philbin 
Cooley Heller Plumley 
Corbett Herter Potter 
Cotton Hinshaw Powell 
Coudert Hoffman, Ul. Quinn 
Davenport Hope Reed, III 
Davies, N. Y. James Riehlman 
DeGraffenried Jenison Rivers 
Delaney Jennings Rodino 
Dollinger Jones, Mo Roosevelt 
Donohue Kearns Scott, 
Douglas Kennedy e 
Durham Keogh Sikes 
Eaton Kilburn Simpson, Pa, 
Elston Klein Smith, Ohio 
Evins Kruse Smith, Wis. 
Latham Stanley 
Frazier Lefevre Stigler 
Fugate Lichtenwalter Taber 
Fulton e Taurtello 
Gamble McGrath Taylor 
Garmatz McGregor Thomas, N. J. 
Gary McGuire Towe 
Gavin Marcantonio Walsh 
Gilmer Martin, Welch, Calif. 
Goodwin Mason Whitten 
Gore Meyer Wickersham 
Gorski, N. Y. O’Brien, Mich. Wilson, Okla, 
Granahan O'Hara, III. Winstead 
Green O'Neill Withrow 
Hale Patman Wolcott 
Hand Patten Wood 
Hardy Patterson Woodhouse 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
six Members have answered to their 
names, a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 


with. 
THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, July 28, 1949, was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 

On July 26, 1949: 

H. R. 2104. An act relating to orders to 
banks doing business in the District of Co- 
lumbia to stop payment on negotiable in- 
struments payable from deposits in, or pay- 
able at, such banks; and 

H. J. Res. 298. Joint resolution to provide 
for on-the-spot audits by the General Ac- 
counting Office of the fiscal records of the 
Office of the Sergeant at Arms of the House 
of Representatives, 

On July 28, 1949: 

H. R.3901. An act to increase the salaries 
of the judges of the Municipal Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia and the 
Municipal Court for the District of Columbia. 

On August 1, 1949: 

H. R. 4646. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of the Air Force to lend 
certain property to national veterans’ or- 
ganizations, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Mc- 
Daniel, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, bills of the House of 
the following titles: 


H. J. Res. 327. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for control of emer- 
gency outbreaks of insects and plant dis- 
eases; and 
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H. J. Res. 329. Joint resolution amending 
an act making temporary appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1950, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5632) entitled “An act to reorganize fis- 
cal management in the National Military 
Establishment to promote economy and 
efficiency, and for other purposes.” 


TEMPORARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR 1950 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table House Joint Resolution 
329, amending an act making temporary 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1950, 
and for other purposes, with a Senate 
amendment, and agree to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution and the Senate amendment, 
as follows: í 

Line 7, strike out “August 31, 1949” and in- 
sert “August 15, 1949.” 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I do not see the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations on the floor at 
the moment. I wonder if the gentleman 
from Missouri will explain the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the joint 
resolution, as it passed the House, con- 
tinued funds for the agencies affected 
until August 31, 1949. The Senate 
amendment changes the date from 
August 31 to August 15. 

Of course, the House is glad to co- 
operate with the Senate in any proposi- 
tion to expedite the enactment of the 
supply bills. 

I am, therefore, proposing that the 
House agree to the Senate amendment 
with the least possible ceremony and 
without delay. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


CONTROL OF EMERGENCY OUTBREAKS 
OF INSECTS AND PLANT DISEASES 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the resolution (H. J. Res. 
327) making an additional appropria- 
tion for control of emergency outbreaks 
of insects and plant diseases, with Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendment, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. CANNON, KERR, Ra- 
BAUT, TABER, and W1GGLESWORTH. 


M. L. MELETIO 
Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. ’ 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, today one 
of the most courteous, faithful, and effi- 
cient employees of the House is resign- 
ing after more than 30 years’ service as 
re employee of the House of Representa- 

ves. 

Mr. M. L. Meletio as a young man at- 
tended Smith Academy, and Washing- 
ton University, in St. Louis. For some 
time he was connected with the Meletio 
Seafood Co., founded by his grandfather; 
he was also owner and publisher of a 
profitable and influential weekly news- 
paper in St. Louis County, president of 
the Broadway Businessmen's Associa- 
tion, and was most successful in many 
business ventures, 

After the loss of his wife and two chil- 
dren in a tragic fire he felt perhaps he 
would be happier in newer surroundings 
and accepted an invitation from former 
Congressman Fred Essen to come to 
Washington on a 2 weeks’ vacation. Mr. 
Meletio turned down an offer to become 
chairman of the State Prison Board of 
Missouri and also an offer to be made 
chairman of the election board of St. 
Louis County in order to come to Wash- 
ington to take a minor position, 

As so often happens to people who 
come here intending to spend only 2 
weeks or a brief period, he has spent 
more than 30 years, serving us diligently 
not only as pair clerk but also as elected 
Doorkeeper in the Eightieth Congress, 
He was quiet, unassuming, unselfish, dig- 
nified, and tried to treat all alike. 

It is with regret, of course, that he 
leaves his many warm friends here in 
the House and I am sure that the Mem- 
bers are going to miss Mr. Meletio. He 
has been my close, personal friend for 20 
years and I am sure all Members join me 
in wishing him and his charming wife 
good health, good fortune, and God- 
speed until the end of the perfect day. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to concur in what the gentleman 
has said about our very good friend, Mel 
Meletio. In my opinion he has been one 
of the most useful, helpful assistants and 
employees that I have ever come across 
in my time in the Congress, I am sure 
we are all sorry to see him go; at the 
same time we wish him every happiness 
and every success in the future. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I join the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHORT] 
and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK] in everything they have said 
about Mel Meletio. 

I have been here practically ever since 
Mr. Meletio came to the Congress. There 
are few Members of the House who have 
more dealings with the men who work 
behind the desk here than I do. 

I want to say what I have said time 
and time again, and that is that I have 
never known a more efficient, a more 
courtecus, a more affable or more con- 
scientious employee of the Federal Gov- 
ernment than our distinguished friend, 
Mel Meletio. 

I am sorry indeed that he is leaving 
the service. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohiv. Mr. Speaker, I 
take great pleasure in joining with the 
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gentleman from Missouri and others in 
wishing Godspeed to our friend and very 
efficient public servant, Mel Meletio, who 
severs his connection with the House of 
Representatives today after more than 
30 years of splendid, efficient service. He 
not only served as pair clerk for many 
years, but he has also served as the Chief 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representa- 
tives. He takes with him into retirement 
the friendship and the best wishes of all 
of us who have known him throughout 
his many years of service in the House. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have the privilege of extending their re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp on Mr. 
Meletio. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

M. L. MELETIO RETIRES 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
inform the House that today brings to a 
close the services of one of our faithful 
employees who has been with us since 
Armistice Day in 1918, beginning his 
career on the Hill as clerk to the Honor- 
able Frederick Essen, a Republican Rep- 
resentative in the Sixty-fifth Congress 
from St. Louis, Mo., This gentleman 
has served us faithfully and well and 
is deserving of his reward that he is 
now receiving. I refer to our own M. L. 
Meletio, whom we all called “Mel.” 

Mr. Meletio, as I have stated, came 
here as a clerk to a Member of Con- 
gress and since that time has served in 
the following capacities: 

Clerk to Congressman Frederick Essen, 
November 11, 1918, to March 3, 1919. 

Deputy Sergeant at Arms in charge of 
pairs from May 20, 1919, until Decem- 
ber 7, 1931. 

Minority employee, December 8, 1931, 
until January 3, 1947. 

Doorkeeper of vhe House of Repre- 
sentatives from January 4, 1947, until 
January 3, 1949. 

Minority employee from January 4, 
1949, until he retired at the close of busi- 
ness on yesterday, July 31, 1949. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that all of his 
many friends are happy to hear of this 
good news and are wishing for our good 
friends the best of health, the good luck 
he deserves and, most of all, that he may 
live and enjoy his life to follow for a long 
time to come. So I say to you, Mel, 
“Good luck, Godspeed, and many life’s 
blessings be bestowed upon you for many 
years to come.” 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. SHAFER addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix] 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. ALLEN of Illinois addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix, ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution adopted 
by the Southern Pines Electric Power 
Association, Taylorville, Miss. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I was given permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include a list, by counties, of the Army 
men from Mississippi who lost their 
lives in the recent war. I did not want 
to confine this merely to my district, and 
therefore I inserted the list for every 
county in the State. 

It comes back this morning with a 
statement that it exceeds the limit say- 
ing that it will cost $1,160. As a matter 
of fact, the cost will only be for the 
extra paper and the ink. This is some- 
thing that other Members will want to 
do. I could limit this list to my own 
district, but other Members could take 
it up piecemeal and put their listsin. So, 
I ask unanimous consent that the list 
may be inserted regardless of the cost. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr S asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in three instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances 
and include in one an article on the 
current textile situation by Mr. J. A. 
Daly, staff writer of the Charlotte News, 
and in the other an article entitled 
“Mountain Educators” from the Char- 
lotte Observer. 

Mr. MORRIS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp and include a release dated 
July 27, 1949, from the Department of 
the Army, Office of the Chief of Special 
Services, Information Division, entitled 
“Army Barber Shop Quartets Planned 
in New Program.” 

Mr. ALBERT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article from a 
magazine. 

Mr. TACKETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
the. Arkansas Gazette of July 29, 1949. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
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Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Gary Post-Tribune. 

Mr. McSWEENEY asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the REcorp and include a letter from 
the Reverend Father Edward S. Han- 
non, of Wooster, Ohio. 

Mr. CROOK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter from Ralph 
C. Phillippe, Indiana State director, 
Farmers Home Administration, on the 
subject of what the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act has meant to Indi- 
ana. 

Mr. GRANT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp in three instances and to 
include in the first a tribute to the late 
beloved Associate Justice Frank Murphy 
by the distinguished journalist and 
writer, Blair Moody, and in the second a 
similar tribute by a distinguished lawyer 
of Detroit, Aaron Kurland. The third 
extension deals with America and the 
DP’s, and I wish to include an item ap- 
pearing in this morning’s Washington 
Post which I deem to be an eloquent 
statement of the facts as regards the un- 
fortunate DP’s and America’s relative in- 
activity in this connection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
at some pains I have condensed an ar- 
ticle on the French assignats, the story 
of inflation in France, I have been in- 
formed by the Public Printer that this 
will exceed two pages in the RECORD and 
will cost $220, but I ask that it be printed 
notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made, 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 
minutes today, at the conclusion of the 
legislative program of the day and fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks and include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. POLK addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Yates addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KELLEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include excerpts from a 
newspaper item. 


MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, on Monday 
next when the minimum wage bill comes 
before the House we will have the choice 
of doing one of two things. First we can 
extend the present act and clarify its 
verbiage so that we may all understand 
exactly what it means. For 11 years that 
act has not received clarification at the 
hands of the Congress and business is 
crying for such clarification; or two, we 
can adopt the Lesinski bill, H. R. 3190, 
vhich embraces an entirely new philos- 
ophy, and extend the coverage of the act 
until the Federal Government exercises 
power over the operation of every busi- 
ness in the land. I hope that the Mem- 
bers of the House will join with me in 
bringing some stability to business and 
industry in this country as well as sta- 
bility in our own Government and stand 
behind the Lucas bill, H. R. 4272. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in five instances and include 
several excerpts. 

Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
East St. Louis (III.) Journal. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. LarcapE addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
after the completion of business on the 
Speaker's desk and the conclusion of spe- 
cial orders heretofore granted, I may 
address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FALLON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an address by the 
Solicitor General of the United States, 
notwithstanding the fact that it exceeds 
the limit fixed by the Joint Committee 
on Printing, and is estimated by the Pub- 
lic Printer to cost $400. 

Mr. GATHINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include certain assertions 
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made by the ECA and the answers to 
those assertions on the question of hard- 
wood lumber exports. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include a statement 
about radio station WHO of Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Mr. CHURCH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the Chicago Tribune. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks 
and include therewith an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. KEEFE addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.) 


THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware, Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Del- 
aware? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, as a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, I 
wish to direct attention to the announce- 
ment of the President that it is his in- 
tention to appoint the Attorney General, 
Mr. Clark, to the existing Supreme Court 
vacancy. The people of our country rec- 
ognize the deep significance of a judicious 
and proper appointment to this Court. 
They recognize that if our check-and- 
balance theory in the Federal structure 
is to be maintained, there must be a 
proper balance upon this high Court. 
The American people recognize that if 
our Federal-State system is to be pre- 
served, there must be a proper balance 
upon this Court. Private citizens 
throughout the land recognize that if 
our competitive free-enterprise system is 
to continue to flourish, there must be a 
proper balance upon this Court. Citizens 
of both major political parties recognize 
that if the basic principle of equal justice 
for all is to be preserved, there must be a 
proper balance on our Supreme Court. 

With the Court already weighted with 
a membership primarily from one po- 
litical party; with the Court already 
weighted with a membership reflecting 
the Federal executive background; with 
the Court already weighted with a mem- 
bership of the Federal Government 
background; with the Court having more 
and more cases brought to it in which 
the Government is a party, many people 
doubt that the appointment of another 
executive department official, as able as 
he may be, will be conducive to complete 
confidence in the Court and the proper 
balance which is so necessary for the 
preservation of our fundamental tra- 
ditions and the administration of equal 
justice for all. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Delaware has expired. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include several editorials. 

Mr. HILL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- - 
orp and include a petition supporting 
H. R. 2136. 

Mr. HILL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks on the 
subject of metal mining. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of Tennessee asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recor and include a maga- 
zine article. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article from the 
Washington News. 

Mr. BURDICK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances. 

Mr. MACK of Washington asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
and include extraneous material. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to include a state- 
ment by Mr. Gerald Bogan on the subject 
Trial Run a Success. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Martin of Iowa addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. CANFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record in two separate 
instances and in each to include news- 
paper articles. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
in two separate instances and include 
extraneous matter in each. 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record in three separate 
instances and to include in each extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor in two separate 
instances and in each to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in two separate instances. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor and include an edi- 
torial from the Los Angeles Times of 
June 15, by Kyle Palmer, entitled Ha- 
waiian Relief, Courtesy of Bridges.” 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
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House for 25 minutes on Monday next, 
following the legislative business of the 
day and any special orders heretofore 
entered for that date. 


ENGLAND AND ECA 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I notice in 
the newspapers that the Socialist Labor 
Government in England is criticizing 
Churchill for making speeches, the Gov- 
ernment claiming that the speeches in- 
terfere with American aid to them under 
ECA. Let me say that so far as I am 
concerned it is no affair of mine what 
Churchill says in any way. He does not 
influence me because I am against ECA 
relief and I want the Socialist Govern- 
ment of England to know it. We are only 
keeping them going with our taxpayers’ 
money. They can condemn Churchill 
and say of him what they please; that 
is their concern, not mine. But when the 
Congress of the United States wants to 
tax my people back in my district to the 
tune of more than four billions a year to 
pay the bill of a Socialist English Govern- 
ment, then somebody most decidedly is 
interfering with America and that is my 
business, and I think it is the business of 
the Congress of the United States. The 
Congress of the United States has no 
business sending all this money over there 
under ECA without the consent of the 
people of this country. Our people want 
certain things here but we cannot give 
them what we would like to because we 
have not the money. Yet you Members 
of Congress vote billions for foreign aid 
and arms. It is not right. Stop it. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—SECOND QUARTERLY 
REPORT ON UNITED STATES MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE TO GREECE AND TURKEY 
(H. DOC. NO. 284) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
President of the United States which 
was read, and together with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs and ordered 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Transmitted herewith is the seventh 
quarterly report on United States mili- 
tary assistance to Greece and Turkey. 
This report covers the period from Jan- 
uary 1, 1949, to March 31, 1949. Mili- 
tary assistance to Greece and Turkey was 
inaugurated under the authority of Pub- 
lic Law 75, Eightieth Congress, and was 
continued under the authority of title 
III of Public Law 472, Eightieth Con- 
gress, known as the Greek-Turkish As- 
sistance Act of 1948. Responsibility for 
United States assistance in the economic 
rehabilitation of Greece begun under 
Public Law 75 was transferred to the 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 
on July 1, 1948, pursuant to Public Law 
472, title I. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE House, August 1, 1949, 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2988) 
to provide for a Resident Commissioner 
from the Virgin Islands, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 


passed over without prejudice. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


CERTAIN BENEFITS FOR ANNUITANTS 
WHO RETIRED UNDER THE CIVIL SERV- 
ICE RETIREMENT ACT OF MAY 29, 1930, 
PRIOR TO APRIL 1, 1948 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4295) 
to provide certain benefits for annuitants 
who retired under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act of May 29, 1930, prior to 
April 1, 1948. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as 
I have stated before, this bill involves 
entirely too much money to be considered 
on the Consent Calendar; therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MUSEUM AT KLUKWAN, ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H, R. 2012) 
to authorize the erection and operation 
of a museum at Klukwan, Alaska, 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


RARE AND PRECIOUS METALS EXPERI- 
MENT STATION, RENO, NEV. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2386) 
to provide for the establishment and 
operation of a rare and precious metals 
experiment station at Reno, Nev. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


PRACTITIONERS BEFORE ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE AGENCIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4446) 
to protect the public with respect to prac- 
titioners before administrative agencies. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill is listed on the suspension cal- 
endar; therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that it be passed over without prej- 
udice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


COOPERATION WITH FEDERAL, STATE, 
AND LOCAL AGENCIES, OF THE RECRE- 
ATIONAL USES OF LANDS AND WATERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4403) to 
facilitate the administration by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, in cooperation 
with other Federal, State, and local 
agencies, of the recreational uses of lands 
and waters within reclamation, flood- 
control, power, and other Federal reser- 
voir projects. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill is listed to be taken up 
under suspension and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


VERMEJO RECLAMATION PROJECT, NEW 
MEXICO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3788) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to construct, operate, and maintain 
the Vermejo reclamation project, New 
Mexico. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
likewise coming up under suspension to- 
day. It involves too much money to be 
on the consent calendar; therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


INDIAN LIQUOR LAWS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3282) 
to repeal certain acts of Congress, known 
as Indian liquor laws, in certain parts of 
Minnesota. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill is also to be considered under 
suspension of the rules and, therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL CEMETERY AT FORT LOGAN, 
COLO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H, R. 4548) 
to provide for the utilization as a nation- 
al cemetery of surplus Army Department 
owned military real property at Fort Lo- 
gan, Colo. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice as it is coming up 
today under suspension of the rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


MIGRATORY BIRD HUNTING STAMP ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1076) ta 
amend the Migratory Bird Hunting 
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Stamp Act of March 16, 1944 (48 Stat. 
451; 16 U.S. C. 718b), as amended. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice, 
it too being listed for consideration un- 
der suspension of the rules, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


FISH RESTORATION AND MANAGEMENT 
PROJECTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1746) 
to provide that the United States shall 
aid the States in fish restoration and 
management projects, and for other pur- 


es. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


INSTALLATION OF HIGH-INTENSITY 
LIGHTING ON CAA-DESIGNATETD IN- 
STRUMENT-LANDING RUNWAYS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1278) to 
fix the United States share of project 
costs, under the Federal Airport Act, in- 
volved in installation of high-intensity 
lighting on CAA designated instrument- 
landing runways. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 10 of the 
Federal Airport Act is amended by adding 
the following new subsection: 

“(e) To the extent that the project costs 
of an approved project represent the cost 
of installation of high-intensity lighting on 
runways designated instrument-landing run- 
ways by the Administrator, the United States 
share shall be not to exceed 75 percent of 
the allowable costs of such installation.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 10 of such 
act is amended by striking out “and (d)“ 
and inserting “(d), and (e).” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with this bill, S. 1278, I think 
it is important to have the following in- 
formation as to data in support of it as 
introduced by Senator McCarran to 
amend the Federal Airport Act to in- 
crease the Federal share of the project 
construction costs of high intensity run- 
way lighting installations from 50 to 75 
percent, and summarizing the impor- 
tance of high-intensity runway lights to 
both military and civil aviation. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
is now installing a system of air-naviga- 
tional aids agreed upon jointly by the Air 
Force, Navy, and Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. This system of air-navi- 
gational aids is deemed necessary by the 
military services for national defense 
and by civil aviation interests for a na- 
tional commercial air transportation 
system for interstate commerce. This 
system is based on the recommendations 
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of the Radio Technical Committee for 
Aeronautics in their SC-31 report and is 
generally referred to as the common 
system. 

The common system includes the in- 
stallation of integrated landing aids on 


instrument runways at important air- 


ports. These integrated landing aids 
furnish pilots with assistance which per- 
mits them to land and take-off planes 
from airports during bad weather and 
low-Visibility conditions. The operation 
of planes from airports under these con- 
ditions is extremely important for na- 
tional defense and for maintaining 
schedules of our commercial air trans- 
port system. 

The three component parts of the in- 
tegrated landing aids are, first, the elec- 
tronic-instrument landing system, com- 
monly known as ILS; second, high-inten- 
sity approach lights; and, third, high- 
intensity runway lights. All three com- 
ponents are considered essential ele- 
ments of installations now being made at 
civil airports to implement the SC-31 
report. 

The CAA is now installing and main- 
taining with 100 percent Federal funds, 
two of the three necessary components 
of the integrated landing aids. Thus, at 
no cost to a municipality, the Federal 
Government is now engaged in installing 
approximately 140 instrument landing 
systems, together with the associated ap- 
proach lights. However, under the pres- 
ent provisions of the Federal Airport Act, 
the installation of high-intensity run- 
way lights has not fared so well. At the 
present time, the Federal Government 
can participate only 50 percent in the 
cost of installing high-intensity runway 
lights—the essential component—and 
does not contribute anything to the cost 
of maintaining these high-intensity run- 
way lighting systems. 

Inasmuch as the installation cost of a 
high-intensity runway lighting system is 
approximately $60,000, many sponsors 
are financially unable to put up their 
share. Also, high-intensity runway 
lighting systems cost more to maintain 
than other types. Consequently, spon- 
sors and municipalities are reluctant to 
assume the cost of installing high-inten- 
sity runway lighting systems since these 
lights primarily serve the national avia- 
tion interests—both military and civil— 
and are only of secondary importance to 
the local communities. This has result- 
ed in seriously hampering the develop- 
ment of our national navigation system. 

In view of the foregoing facts, the most 
logical solution would be to increase the 
Federal share of the cost of the high-in- 
tensity runway lighting systems under 
the Federal Airport Act to 75 percent. 
With the Federal Government assuming 
this larger share of the initial cost, the 
remaining installation cost (25 percent) 
would then be more in line with what 
the sponsors are prepared to spend for 
a lighting system which would fulfill their 
local requirements under normal opera- 
tions. In addition, if the Federal Gov- 
ernment assumed this larger share of 
the installation costs, the sponsors would 
be more willing to undertake the addi- 
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tional maintenance cost required for the 
high-intensity runway lights. 

Statistically, the proposed bill, S. 1278, 
presents this picture: 

High intensity runway lighting sys- 
tems cost. approximately $60,000. The 
Federal Government’s share of this cost 
would be $45,000 and the sponsor’s share 
$15,000. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 140 airports should be equipped 
with high intensity runway lights to im- 
plement the SC-31 report. At the pres- 
ent time, about 40 airports have high 
intensity runway lights installed, leaving 
about 100 airports still to be equipped. 
It is proposed to accomplish these instal- 
lations over a 3-year period. On the 
basis of increasing the Federal Govern- 
ment’s share to 75 percent, the additional 
cost of installing high intensity runway 
lights at 100 airports amounts to $1,500,- 
000 for the 3-year period or at the rate 
of $500,000 per year. 

At the 40 airports where high intensity 
runway lights have been installed, they 
have proved to be of tremendous value to 
pilots making landings and take-offs 
under restricted visibility conditions, 
These lights have greatly increased the 
safety and dependability of scheduled 
operations at the 40 airports where they 
are installed. Pilots and air lines using 
the new high intensity runway lights 
have been universally enthusiastic about 
their effectiveness. The following are 
typical reactions of pilots and air line 
personnel. 

From T. S. Jobson, flight manager, 
United Air Lines, Los Angeles: 

It is my opinion that high intensity run- 
way lighting is one of the outstanding ad- 
vancements in air safety. There are only 
about half a dozen other developments that 
can be included in the same class. Without 
discrediting in any way the high value of the 
instrument landing system and fido, it is my 
opinion that both are crippled when high 
intensity runway lights are not installed. 
It is a shame that our major airports on the 
west coast are still without this extremely 
valuable aid to air safety. 


From Western Air Lines, by a pilot on 
its inland division: 

I'd rather land in a naif-mile visibility 
with high intensity runway lights than with 
3 miles visibility without these lights. Ordi- 
nary lights blend with other lights in the 
locality but high intensity lights stand out 
and are unmistakable. 


From E. Aden, chief pilot, Monarch Air 
Lines: 

The Bartow lights (i. e., high intensity 
runway lights) should definitely increase the 
safety factor and reliability of air line opera- 
tions out of any airport. 


From A. S. Mooney, Jr., regional chief 
pilot, Western Air Lines: 

I consider the high intensity runway lights 
at the Salt Lake Airport one of the greatest 
improvements to the airport during the past 
10 years. They have added a high degree of 
safety to all landings and take-offs during 
low ceilings and visibilities. 


From K. W. McKay, captain, division 
2, Western Air Lines: 


I feel that the high intensity runway lights 
installed at the Salt Lake Airport is one of 
the best improvements we have had toward 
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safer landings and take-offs during bad 
weather with low ceilings and visibility. 
They really do a job of penetrating the soup 
when it is needed most. 


From William R. Larzelere, captain, 
division 2, Western Air Lines: 


The new high intensity runway lights re- 
cently installed at Salt Lake Airport are one 
of the best and biggest improvements to- 
ward making my fiying with the air line safer 
in both low visibility landings and take-offs, 


In the foregoing reactions it should be 
noted that all have stressed the increase 
in safety brought about by the use of 
high intensity lights on the runways. 
They represent typical reactions based 
on the use of the lights over a period of 
time. In the following data are given 
on-the-spot reactions of pilots as they 
approach for a landing on a runway 
lighted by high intensity runway lights. 
These are actual pilot comments as 
radioed to the tower during the ap- 
proach. 

Reactions of pilots received from chief 
airport traffic controller at Raleigh- 
Durham tower: 


Capital flight 500, advised the lights are 
marvelous in stuff like this. They really 
are the berries. Weather measured ceiling 
600 overcast lower broken, visibility 214, ight 
rain, fog, overcast measured 800. 

Capital flight 506, advised this field has the 
best set-up for instrument landings of any 
he operates into and that the lights are so 
wonderful that I want to congratulate you. 
Weather indefinite 300, visibility 144, light 
rain, fog. 

Eastern flights 636, 633, and 574, advised 
they could not have completed landings un- 
der these conditions at any other field into 
which they operate because the lights made 
the landings possible. E633 added that the 
lights tripled the visibility. Weather, ceil- 
ing indefinite 200, scattered clouds 100, visi- 
bility three-fourths, rain, fog. 


Reactions of pilots received from chief 
airport traffic controller at Charleston 
Municipal Tower, S. C. 


Eastern Air Lines flight 661, (night) ceil- 
ing indefinite zero, obscuration, visibility 
three-sixteenth mile, fog, smoke; lights were 
on the number 2 position, aircraft was pass- 
ing over the field at 4,000 feet, with a solid 
layer of stratus below. Pilot requested that 
the lights be turned to position number 5, 
pilot said, I can see the tower, I cannot see 
each individual light but I can see the out- 
line of the runway. 

NC-79987, DC-3 (day), ceiling measured 
1,400 feet, overcast, visibility 1 mile, fog; 
pilot reported about 2 miles out with the 
field in sight, the visibility lowered from 2 
miles to 1 mile and pilot lost sight of the 
field. The lights were not on at the time the 
pilot reported the field in sight, however, 
as soon as the visibility dropped and the 
pilot advised that he had lost sight of the 
field, the lights were immediately turned on 
to full intensity. The pilot located the field 
and landed without having to make an in- 
strument approach, after landing, he said, 
“Tower, I certainly appreciated those lights, 
they are visible above and through the smoke 
layer which is laying over the field.” 

Delta Air Lines flight 370, (day), ceiling 
measured 300 feet, overcast visibility 3 miles, 
fog; pilot made an ILS approach and said, 
“Those lights sure do show up, tower, they 
certainly are a great aid in finding the run- 
way after breaking contact during daylight 
hours, under adverse weather conditions, 


It should be noted that the above com- 
ments not only show the pilots’ enthu- 
siasm for these lights, but also demon- 
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strate their usefulness for both day and 
night operations during bad weather. 
This same enthusiasm for more and bet- 
ter high intensity runway lighting in- 
stallations has been evidenced in the 
official publication of the Air Line Pilots 
Association, 


CONTROL OVER INDIAN TRIBAL FUNDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4025) 
to transfer control over Indian tribal 
funds to the Indian tribes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of existing law, the 
tribal funds now on deposit or hereafter 
placed to the deposit of any recognized In- 
dian tribe, band, pueblo, or other Indian 
municipal corporation, in the United States 
Treasury, shall be available for such pur- 
poses as may be designated by the tribal 
council or other recognized authority of such 
tribe, band, pueblo, or other corporation: 
Provided, That any expenditure so made 
shall be in accordance with any applicable 
provisions of any tribal constitution or 
charter: And provided further, That any 
requisition made upon the United States 
Treasury for tribal funds other than cur- 
rent income which has accrued within the 
2 years preceding the requisition shall be 
effective only upon approval by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs or his representa- 
tive. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “notwithstanding 
any” and insert “subject to.” 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “available”, 
insert “for expenditure or advance.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to, 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Morris: Strike 
everything after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: “That, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of existing law, the 
funds now on deposit or hereafter placed to 
the credit of any Indian tribe in the United 
States Treasury, shall be available for ex- 
penditure or for advance to the tribe for 
such purposes as may be designated bysthe 
governing body or other authorized official 
of the tribe, and approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior: Provided, That any expen- 
ditures so made shall be in accordance with 
the applicable provisions of the tribe’s con- 
stitution and charter.” 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment is agreed to by the author 
of the bill, the gentleman from Montana 
{Mr. D’EwartT], and in conference with 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs it was given 
their approval. I feel certain that every 
member of the committee would approve 
the language used here, but we did not 
have time to go back to the committee 
with the amendment. This amendment 
puts a safeguard in the language hereto- 
fore used in that the Secretary of the 
Interior must give approval before the 
funds that belong to the tribes are avail- 
able for use. This bill gives the Indian 
tribes the right to use their own money 
without having to come to Congress each 
time for appropriations. The one ma- 
terial change in the bill by this amend- 
ment is that before tribal funds may 
be used, it must have the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior, 
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As I say, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
approves it, the author of the bill ap- 
proves it, and, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Indian Affairs of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, it meets with 
my approval. I think it is a good 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma IMr. 
Morris]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PRICE SUPPORT FOR TUNG NUTS AND 
HONEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 29) to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1939, as amended, to provide parity 
for tung nuts, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF PHILIPPINE REHABILI- 
TATION ACT OF 1946. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5535) 
to amend the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of 1946. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
report accompanying this bill does not 
comply with the Ramseyer rule. There- 
fore I ask unanimous consent that it be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


COMPENSATION OF FOURTH-CLASS 
POSTMASTERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5168) 
to clarify the laws relating to the com- 
pensation of postmasters at fourth-class 
post offices which have been advanced 
because of unusual conditions, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill, S. 2030, be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the last proviso in 
section 1 of the act entitled “An act reclas- 
sifying the salaries of postmasters and em- 
ployees of the Postal Service, readjusting 
their salaries and compensation on an equi- 
table basis, increasing postal rates to provide 
for such readjustment, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved February 28, 1925, as amend- 
ed (39 U. S. C., sec. 60), is amended to read 
as follows: “Provided, That any post office so 
advanced shall be retained in the class to 
which advanced until July 1 of the calendar 
year following the calendar year in which it 
was so advanced, at which time it shall be 
assigned to the appropriate class upon the 


basis of its receipts for the preceding calen- 
dar year.” 
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Sec. 2. Section 2 of the act entitled “An act 
to place postmasters at fourth-class post of- 
fices on an annual salary basis, and fix their 
rate of pay; and provide allowances for rent, 
fuel, light, and equipment, and fix the rates 
thereof,” approved March 29, 1944 (58 Stat. 
130), is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof a colon and the 
following: “And provided further, That when 
a newly established office of the fourth class 
has been advanced to a higher salary rate, the 
postmaster’s salary shall not again be ad- 
justed until July 1 of the calendar year fol- 
lowing the calendar year in which such office 
was established, except that this proviso shall 
not be construed to prevent the advancement 
prior to such date of any such office to a 
higher class when the receipts of a preceding 
quarter warrant such advancement.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
Passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 5168) was 
laid on the table. 


AMEND SECTION 6 OF CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1459) to 
amend section 6 of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended, is amended by adding at the 
end of the first paragraph thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Such time limitation may also be 
waived in the case of an officer or employee 
whose disabling condition is essentially 
chronic, deteriorative, or progressive in na- 
ture and can reasonaly be assumed to have 
existed at date of separation, but the appli- 
cation in such case must be filed with the 
Civil Service Commission within 1 year after 
the date of separation; in the case of any 
such person heretofore separated from serv- 
ice, application may be filed within 6 months 
after the effective date of this act.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DECLARE THE UNITED STATES HOLDS 
CERTAIN LANDS IN TRUST 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1323) to 
declare that the United States holds cer- 
tain lands in trust for the Pueblo In- 
dians and the Canoncita Navajo group 
in New Mexico, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title to the lands 
and the improvements thereon, lying and 
situated within the State of New Mexico, 
which have been acquired by the United 
States under authority of title II of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act of June 16, 
1933 (48 Stat. 200), the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of April 8, 1935 (49 Stat. 
115), section 55 of title I of the Act of Au- 
gust 24, 1985 (49 Stat. 750, 781) the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act (50 Stat. 522, 
525) and subsequent emergency relief ap- 
propriation acts administrative jurisdiction 
over which has heretofore been transferred 
by the President from the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to the Secretary of the Interior, 
to be administered through the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs for the benefit of 
the Indians, by Executive Orders Nos. 
7792, 7975, 8255, 8471, 8696, and 8472 and 
that title to the public domain lands and 
improvements thereon, lying and situated 
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within the State of New Mexico, which were 
withdrawn in aid of proposed legislation by 
the Secretary of the Interior on December 
23, 1938, and May 31, 1939, and now in use 
by Pueblo or Canoncita Navajo Indians, ex- 
cepting those portions thereof used by the 
United States for administrative purposes, 
is hereby declared to be in the United States 
of America in trust for the respective tribes, 
bands, or groups of Indians occupying and 
using same as a part of their respective exist- 
ing reservations, subject to valid existing 
rights. The remainder of the aforesaid land 
is hereby declared to be a part of the public 
domain of the United States and shall be 
transferred by the Secretary of the Interior 
to the Bureau of Land Management for ad- 
ministration under the provisions of the 
Act of Congress of June 23, 1934, generally 
known as Taylor Grazing Act (48 Stat. 1269, 
as amended). The boundaries and descrip- 
tions of the areas to become Indian lands 
and those which are to be transferred to the 
Bureau of Land Management are set out in 
sections III and IV, respectively, of the 
memorandum of information which is 
attached to and a part of the report of the 
Secretary of the Interior to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs on S. 
1323, Eighty-first Congress, first session, and 
such boundaries and descriptions are hereby 
adopted as part of this act and shall be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of consolidation 
of Indian lands the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized, under such regulations 
as he may prescribe, to exchange any lands 
or interests therein, including improvements 
and water rights with the consent of the 
Pueblo or Navajo tribal authorities for other 
lands, water rights, and improvements of 
similar value in the area set apart for the 
Pueblos and Canoncito Navajos or in the 
areas hereby declared to be public domain 
or within any public domain within New 
Mexico. Title to all lands acquired under 
the provisions of this act shall be taken in 
the name of the United States in trust for 
the respective Pueblo Indians and the 
Navajo Canoncito group. 

Sec. 3. The lands for each Pueblo or Navajo 
group shall be administered the same as 
other trust or restricted Indian lands, sub- 
ject to regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for the protection and 
conservation of the soil, proper utilization of 
the land, and other purposes. 

Sec. 4. The funds now on deposit in the 
United Pueblos Agency in “special deposits” 
which have accrued from issuance of live- 
stock-crossing permits and fees collected for 
grazing permits on the lands which have 
been under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior shall be expended or 
disbursed for the benefit of the Indians 
under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 3, line 8, insert “Provided That before 
said boundaries and descriptions are pub- 
lished in the Federal Register as herein pro- 
vided, the Secretary of the Interior may 
correct any clerical errors in section III of said 
memorandum of information, and shall re- 
vise the same so as to define the areas on that 
portion of the lands conveyed by this Act 
and known as Bell Rock Mesa used and occu- 
pied respectively by the Laguna Pueblo In- 
dians and the Canoncito Navajo Indians. 

Page 4, line 3, strike out all of section 3. 

Page 4, line 8, strike out “4” and insert 
8. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
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and a motion to reconsider was laid on 


the table. 
PUERTO RICO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5207) 
to amend section 50 of the Organic Act of 
Puerto Rico. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 50 of the 
Organic Act of Puerto Rico (U. S. C., title 48, 
secs. 797 and 798) is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 50. Except as otherwise provided in 
this or any other Act, the salaries and office 
expenses of all officials of Puerto Rico, in- 
cluding deputies, assistants, and other help, 
as well as the chief justice and associate jus- 
tices of the supreme court, shall be such and 
so paid out of the revenues of Puerto Rico as 
shall from time to time be appropriated by 
the Legislature of Puerto Rico approved by 
the Governor; and if the legislature shall 
fail to make an appropriation for such sala- 
ries, the salaries theretofore fixed shall be 
paid without the necessity of further ap- 
propriations therefor: Provided, That the 
said salaries of the chief justice and associ- 
ate justices of the supreme court shall not 
be less than the salary payable to the United 
States district judge of the District of Puerto 
Rico as now and hereafter fixed by the Con- 
gress of the United States. All said salaries 
of the chief justice and associate justices 
shall be paid in equal monthly installments. 
In addition to his annual salary, the Gov- 
ernor shall be entitled to the occupancy of 
the buildings heretofore used by the chief 
executive of Puerto Rico, with the furniture 
and effects therein, free of rental. 

“Until otherwise prescribed as provided in 
this section, the annual salary of the chief 
justice of the supreme court shall be 815,500 
and the annual salary of each associate jus- 
tice of the supreme court shall be $15,000. 

“Where any Officer, during such time as 
his salary is fixed by this act, is required to 
give a bond, the premium thereof shall be 
paid from the insular treasury.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments» 

Page 2, line 5, after “therefor”, strike out 
the remainder of line 5 and all of lines 6, 
7, 8, and 9 down to and including “States.” 

Line 17, strike out “$15,500” and insert 
“$10,500.” 

Line 18, strike out "$15,000” and insert 
“$10,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

ROADS ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5232) 
to amend the Road Act of May 26, 1928 
(45 Stat. 750), authorizing appropria- 
tions for roads on Indian Reservations. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill violates subsection (e), section 
4, of Public Law 834, which is known as 
the 1948 Road Act. If it were passed in 
its present form it might cause consider- 
able difficulty in the present administra- 
tion of the Public Road Act. Therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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OAHE DAM AND RESERVOIR, MISSOURI 
RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5372) 
to authorize the negotiation, approval, 
and ratification of separate settlement 
contracts with the Sioux Indians of 
Cheyenne River Reservation in South 
Dakota and of Standing Rock Reserva- 
tion in South Dakota and North Dakota 
for Indian lands and rights acquired by 
the United States for the Oahe Dam and 
Reservoir, Missouri River development, 
and for other related purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Chief of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, jointly with 
the Secretary of the Interior, representing 
the United States of America, are hereby au- 
thorized and directed to negotiate contracts 
containing the provisions outlined herein 
separately with the Sioux Indians of the 
Cheyenne River Reservation in South Dakota 
and with the Sioux Indians of the Standing 
Rock Reservation in South Dakota and 
North Dakota, through representatives of the 
two tribes appointed for this purpose by their 
tribal councils, and the contracts so negoti- 
ated shall be subject to the approval of the 
Indian parties in interest as follows: (1) In 
the case of allotted lands, inherited interests 
in allotted lands, and lands covered by ex- 
change assignments, there shall be secured 
the assent in writing of the owners or hold- 
ers thereof, representing 60 percent of the 
total acreage of the lands in the taking areas 
of the two reservations, respectively; (2) in 
the case of tribal lands and interests within 
the taking area within the Cheyenne River 
Reservation the assent of the tribe shall be 
given in accordance with the constitution 
and bylaws of the Cheyenne River Tribe; and 
(3) in the case of tribal lands and interests 
within the taking area within the Standing 
Rock Reservation the assent of the tribe shall 
be given by a majority of the adult members 
of the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe. 

Sec. 2. The contracts made pursuant to 
section 1 of this act shall— 

(a) convey to the United States the title 
to all tribal, allotted, assigned, and inherited 
lands or interests therein belonging to the 
Indians of each tribe required by the United 
States for the reservoir to be created by the 
construction of the dam across the Missouri 
River in South Dakota, to be known as Oahe 
Dam, including such lands along the margin 
of said reservoir as may be required by the 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, for 
the protection, development, and use of said 
reservoir: Provided, That the date on which 
the contract is signed by Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, and the Secretary of the 
Interior shall be the date of taking by the 
United States for purposes of determining 
the ownership of the Indian, tribal, allotted, 
and assigned lands conveyed thereby to the 
United States, subject to the determinations 
and the payments to be made as hereinafter 
provided for; 

(b) provide for the payment of— 

(1) just compensation for lands and im- 
provements and interest therein, including 
values above and below the surface, conveyed 
pursuant to subsection (a); 

(2) costs of relocating and reestablishing 
the members of each tribe who reside upon 
such lands; and 

(3) costs of relocating and reestablishing 
Indian cemeteries, tribal monuments, and 
shrines located upon such lands; 

(c) provide adequate protection for the 
rights of individual members of each tribe 
who may refuse to join in the approval of 
the said contract; 

(d) provide for the preservation of any 
treaty rights of the tribe in regard to fish- 
ing, hunting, and trapping, insofar as may 
be practicable under the physical conditions 
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existing when the Oahe project is com- 
pleted; 

(e) provide for nonexclusive access rights 
to the Oahe Reservoir and for the reserva- 
tion to the said Indians of the use of the 
land between the water line and the taking 
line insofar as the same may be consistent 
with the operation and control of the Oahe 
project; 

(f) provide a schedule of dates for the 
orderly removal of the Indians and their per- 
sonal property situated within the taking 
area of the Oahe Reservoir within the respec- 
tive reservations: Provided, That the Chief 
of Engineers shall have primary and final 
responsibility in negotiating concerning the 
matters set out in the foregoing paragraphs 
(a) and (b) hereof. 

Sec. 3. To assist the negotiators in arriving 
at the amount of just compensation as pro- 
vided herein in section 2 (b) (1), the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or his duly authorized 
representative shall have prepared an 
appraisal schedule on an individual tract 
basis of the tribal, allotted, and assigned 
lands, including heirship interests therein, 
located within the taking areas of the re- 
spective reservations, In the preparation 
thereof, he shall determine the fair market 
value of the lands, giving full and proper 
weight to the following elements of ap- 
praisal: Improvements, severance damage, 
standing timber, mineral rights, and the 
uses to which the lands are reasonably 
adapted. He shall transmit the schedules 
to the representatives of the tribes appointed 
to negotiate a contract and to the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, and the said 
schedules shall be used as a basis for de- 
termining the amount of just compensation 
to be included in the contracts for the 
elements of damages set out in section 2 
hereof. 

Sec. 4. The specification in sections 2, 3, 
and 5 hereof of certain provisions to be in- 
cluded in each contract shall not operate to 
preclude the inclusion in such contracts of 
other provisions beneficial to the Indians 
who are parties to such contracts. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby directed to cause an investigation to 
be made under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, and to report to 
the Chief of Engineers and the Indian par- 
ties to the said contracts within 12 months 
from the date of enactment of this act, as 
to what special and particular provisions 
should be made in said contracts to re- 
habilitate the Indians, both as groups or 
tribes and as individuals, and to compensate 
them for additional losses resulting from the 
construction and operation of said dam or 
the abrogation of any treaty obligation of 
the Government not covered by section 2 
hereof, together with estimates of cost 
thereof. Such report shall include, but not 
be limited to, recommendations with respect 
to damages, tangible and intangible, for 
which said Indians should be compensated, 
which, when agreed to by the Indian parties 
hereto, shall be incorporated in said con- 
tracts. It shall include recommendations as 
to action to be taken to provide (a) for the 
complete rehabilitation and adjustment of 
sgid Indians in all tribal and individual mat- 
ters and affairs; (b) for the future economic, 
social, and religious life and new fields of 
endeavor of said Indians; (c) for all neces- 
sary interim aid to said Indians; (d) for 
continuation of the economic, social, reli- 
gious, and community lite of said Indians; 
(e) for the reestablishment of a sound eco- 
nomic base for the future of said Indians; 
(f) for the readjustment and consolidation 
of individual land holdings of said Indians; 
(g) for the reservation of a block of power 
for sale and distribution by the respective 
tribes for use of such power on the respec- 
tive reservations, to be delivered at such 
point or points on the respective reservations 
and at such voltage as may be determined by 
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the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That 
estimates or allowances for the power so 
reserved shall not exceed the lowést whole- 
sale rate or rates, applicable to the same 
class of service, made available to other 
customers receiving power from the Oahe 
Dam: Provided further, That the transmis- 
sion and distribution system necessary for 
the delivery of such block of power to the 
customers of such respective tribes shall be 
constructed from time to time as needed by 
such tribes, with funds made available 
therefor by the United States without cost 
to the respective tribes: Provided further, 
That the rates for the sale of the power by 
the respective tribes shall be subject to 
approval by the Secretary of the Interior: 
Provided further, That until such time as 
the respective tribes shall require all the 
electrical power reserved to them, any 
amount in excess of that actually required 
by the said respective tribes shall be avail- 
able to the Secretary of the Interior for sale 
or disposition off the respective reserva- 
tions; and (h) to compensate adequately 
the respective tribes and individual mem- 
bers thereof for all breaches of their treaties 
with the United States; for the abrogation 
of section I (c) of article IV of the constitu- 
tion and bylaws of the Cheyenne River Sioux 
Tribe of South Dakota adopted in accord- 
ance with section 16 of the Indian Reorgani- 
zation Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), 
arising out of the construction of and opera- 
tion of Oahe project: And provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Interior shall 
have primary and final responsibility in 
negotiating concerning the matters set out 
in this section. 

Sec. 6. The contracts negotiated and ap- 
proved pursuant to this act shall be sub- 
mitted to the Congress within 18 months 
from and after the date of enactment of 
this act. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to restrict the orderly prosecution of 
the construction or delay the completion of 
the Oahe Dam to provide protection from 
floods on the Missouri River. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 4, line 20, strike out the period and 
insert in lieu thereof a semicolon and add 
the following: “(g) provide for the final and 
complete settlement of all claims by the In- 
dians and tribes described in section 1 of this 
act against the United States arising because 
of construction of the Oahe project.” 

Page 7, line 17, strike out the word “and.” 

Page 7, line 18, strike out the words “to 
compensate adequately” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “for adequate compensa- 
tion to.” 

Page 7, line 25, strike out the colon and 
insert in lieu thereof a semicolon and add the 
following: “and (i) for reimbursement to the 
respective tribes for expenses necessarily in- 
curred in the negotiation of the contracts.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the negotiation and 
ratification of separate settlement con- 
tracts with the Sioux Indians of Chey- 
enne River Reservation in South Dakota 
and of Standing Rock Reservation in 
South Dakota and North Dakota for In- 
dian lands and rights acquired by the 
United States for the Oahe Dam and 
Reservoir, Missouri River development, 


and for other related purposes.” 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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CANAL ZONE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1137) to 
revise and codify laws of the Canal Zone 
regarding the administration of estates, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title 2 of the Canal- 
Zone Code, approved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 
1122), is amended by adding in article I of 
chapter 6 thereof a new section numbered 
84, reading as follows: 

“84, Payment for accumulated or accrued 
leave upon death: Upon the death of any 
officer or employee of the Panama Canal or 
the Panama Railroad Company on the Isth- 
mus of Panama, any compensation which 
may be payable on account of his accumu- 
lated and current accrued leave, under the 
conditions of employment prescribed by au- 
thority of section 81 of this title, as amended, 
shall be paid, upon the establishment of a 
valid claim therefor, in the following order 
of precedence: 

“First, to the beneficiary or beneficiaries, 
if any, lawfully designated by the employee 
under the retirement act applicable to his 
service; and 

“Second, if there be no such designated 
beneficiary, to the estate of such deceased 
employee: Provided, That any such payment 
shall be subject to the deduction, as provided 
in section 83 of this title, of all amounts due 
from the employee for supplies and services 
to the extent only, however, that other com- 
pensation due to the employee is insufficient 
for such p Med 

Sec. 2. Title 2 of the Canal Zone Code is 
amended by adding in chapter 9 thereof two 
new sections numbered 181 and 182, respec- 
tively, and reading as follows: 

“181. Regulations relative to alcoholic bev- 
erages: The President is granted continuing 
authority to make regulations in respect to 
the sale and manufacture of alcoholic bev- 
erages within, and the importation thereof 
into and exportation thereof from, the Canal 
Zone, including the authority to prescribe 
licenses and fees for the sale and manufac- 
ture of such beverages. 

“182. Violation of regulations; punish- 
ment: Any person who shall violate any pro- 
vision of such regulations shall be punishable 
by a fine of not more than $500, or by im- 
prisonment in jail for not more than six 
months, or by both, and in addition the 
license of such person may be revoked or sus- 
pended as the President may by such regu- 
lations prescribe.” 

Sec. 3. Section 303 of title 2 of the Canal 
Zone Code is amended to read as follows: 

“308. Revocable licenses covering lands 
outside of town sites: Whenever the Gover- 
nor of the Panama Canal deems such action 
to be necessary to, or in the interests of, the 
Government of the United States and of the 
efficient operation, maintenance, sanitation, 
government, and protection of the Panama 
Canal and Canal Zone, the Governor is au- 
thorized, either in person or through such 
officer as he may designate, to issue revocable 
licenses covering the use of tracts of land 
situated outside of town sites in the Canal 
Zone. The terms and conditions of licenses 
issued under authority of this section shall 
be as prescribed by the Governor, except that 
the said licenses shall be revocable at the 
pleasure of the Governor and that, upon rev- 
ocation of a license hereunder, the licensee 
shall, immediately or upon such reasonable 
notice as the Governor may prescribe, vacate 
the licensed area, remove therefrom all im- 
provements which he may have placed upon 
the licensed area, and restore the licensed 
area to a condition satisfactory to the Gov- 
ernor, and shall not be entitled to indemni- 
fication for the value of such improvements: 
Provided, however, That licenses heretofore 
issued by authority of the Governor, and still 
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in force, covering the use of tracts of land 
for agricultural purposes are ratified and 


confirmed in accordance with the terms and, 


conditions applicable to them, respectively, 
and that upon the revocation of any of such 
licenses the terms and conditions applicable 
to which are such as to provide for com- 
pensation to the licensee in the reasonable 
value of the improvements made by him on 
said tract, to be determined in such manner 
as the Governor may direct, the compensa- 
tion is authorized so to be determined and 
to be paid out of any moneys heretofore or 
hereafter appropriated for such purpose, ex- 
cept that no compensation shall be paid in 
the case of any license which is revoked on 
account of a material breach by the licensee 
of the terms and conditions applicable to his 
license, or where the licensee shall have 
abandoned the license, or in case of the 
death of the licensee.” 

Src. 4. Section 225 of title 3 of the Canal 
Zone Code is amended to read as follows: 

“225. Continuance after original license 
period: The right to continue to do business 
for the calendar year and the successive 
calendar years, after the calendar year during 
which the original license was issued shall 
be contingent upon compliance with such 
provisions of this chapter as are applicable 
to corporations licensed under this chapter, 
upon the payment of a license fee of $10, 
payable in advance, on January 1 of each 
year, and upon the designation of a new 
process agent before March 1 if the process 
agent theretofore designated has ceased dur- 
ing a preceding calendar year to reside within 
the Canal Zone.” 

Sec, 5. Title 4 of the Canal Zone Code is 
amended by inserting therein a new chapter 
numbered 27A, embracing sections 1470a to 
1470f, and reading as follows: 


“CHAPTER 27A—DISPOsITION OF ESTATES 

WITHOUT ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec. 

1470a. Setting aside estates not exceeding 
$1,000 in value; inclusion of appli- 
cation in petition for probate or 
letters. 

1470b. Same; separate petition prior to hear- 
ing of petition for probate or letters. 

1470c. Same; petition after filing of inven- 


tory. 

1470d. Same; notice of hearing. 

1470e. Same; decree setting aside. 

1470f. Same; denying petition and instead 
acting on petition for probate or 
letters. 

“Sec. 1470a. Setting aside estates not ex- 
ceeding $1,000 in value; inclusion of appli- 
cation in petition for probate or letters: If 
the decedent leaves a surviving sponse or 
minor child or minor children, and the net 
value of the whole estate, over and above all 
liens and encumbrances of record at the date 
of death and not including the property ex- 
cepted from administration under section 
649 of title 3, does not exceed the sum of 
$1,000, the person petitioning for the probate 
of the will or for letters of administration 
may add an allegation to that effect to the 
other allegations of the petition, with a 
specific description of all of the decedent’s 
property, a list of all the liens and encum- 
brances of record at the date of death, and 
an estimate of the value of the property, and 
may include, in the prayer, an alternative 
prayer that if the court finds that the net 
value of the whole estate, over and above all 
liens and encumbrances of record at the date 
of death and not including the property 
excepted from administration under section 
649 of title 3 does not exceed $1,000, the same 
be set aside to the surviving spouse, if there 
be one, and if there be none, then to the 
minor child or minor children of the dece- 
dent. When such allegation is included in 
the petition, the petition shall be verified, 
and the notice of hearing shall include a 
statement that a prayer for setting aside the 
estate to the surviving spouse or minor child 
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or minor children, as the case may be, is 
included in the petition, 
“CROSS-REFERENCE 

“Settlement by public administrator with- 
out regular administration of estates less 
than $250, see section 1703 of this title, as 
amended, 

“1470b. Same; separate petition prior to 
hearing of petition for probate or letters: If 
the person petitioning for probate of the will 
or for letters of administration does not in- 
clude such an allegation as is provided for 
by the next preceding section, the surviving 
spouse, if there be one, and if there be none, 
the guardian of the minor child or minor 
children, may, at any time prior to the hear- 
ing of such petition, file a verified petition 
setting forth the matters mentioned in the 
next preceding section, and pray that the 
estate be set aside for the use of the surviv- 
ing spouse or minor child or minor children. 
If the hearing of the original petition is set 
for a day more than 10 days after the filing 
of the petition herein provided for, the latter 
shall be set for hearing at the same time as 
the former; if not, it shall be set for hearing 
at least 10 days after the date on which it is 
filed, and the former petition shall be con- 
tinued until such date. 

“1470c. Same; petition after filing of in- 
ventory: If the decedent leaves a surviving 
spouse or minor child or minor children, and 
upon the filing of the inventory of the estate 
it appears that the net value of the whole 
estate, over and above all liens and encum- 
brances of record at the date of death and 
not including the property excepted from 
administration under section 649 of title 3, 
does not exceed the sum of $1,000, the per- 
sonal representative of the decedent or the 
surviving spouse or the guardian of the 
minor child or children may file a verified 
petition showing the value of the estate to 
be no greater than as aforesaid, and the clerk 
shall fix a day for the hearing thereof. 

“1470d. Same; notice of hearing: When a 
petition is filed under section 1470b or sec- 
tion 1470c of this title, the clerk shall give 
notice of the hearing for the period and in 
one manner required by section 1463 of this 

tle. 

“1470e. Same; decree setting aside: If, 
upon the hearing of any petition provided 
for by this chapter, the court finds that the 
net value of the estate, over and above all 
liens and encumbrances of record at the date 
of the death of the decedent and not includ- 
ing the property excepted from administra- 
tion under section 649 of title 3, does not 
exceed the sum of $1,000, and that the ex- 
penses of the last illness, funeral charges, 
and expenses of administration have been 
paid, it shall, by decree for that purpose, 
assign to the surviving spouse of the dece- 
dent, if there be a surviving spouse, or, if 
there be no surviving spouse, then to the 
minor child or children of the decedent, if 
any, the whole of the estate, subject to what- 
ever mortgages, liens, or encumbrances there 
may be upon said estate at the time of the 
death of the decedent. The title thereto 
shall yest absolutely in the surviving spouse, 
if there be a surviving spouse, or if there be 
no surviving spouse, in the minor child or 
children subject to whatever mortgages, liens, 
or encumbrances there may be upon said 
estate at the time of the death of the dece- 
dent, and there must be no further proceed- 
ings in the administration, unless further 
estate be discovered. 

“1470f. Same; denying petition and in- 
stead acting on petition for probate or let- 
ters: If the court finds that the net value of 
the estate exceeds $1,000, or that there is 
neither a surviving spouse nor minor child, 
it shall act upon the petition for probate or 
for letters of administration in the same 
manner as though no petition to set aside 
the estate had been included, and the 
estate shall then be administered in the 
usual manner.” 
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Sxc. 6. Section 1703 of title 4 of the Canal 
Zone Code is amended to read as follows: 

“1703. Estates less than $250: Whenever 
the public administrator shall file with the 
clerk of the district court a statement that 
the value of any estate, of which he has tak- 
en charge, is less than $250, there shall be 
no regular administration on such estate 
unless additional estate be found or discov- 
ered; and the public administrator may, aft- 
er the payment of the expenses of the last 
iliness of the deceased, and the funeral 
charges, pay out and deliver such estate to 
the surviving spouse of the decedent, if 
there be a surviving spouse, or, if there be no 
surviving spouse, then to the minor child 


or children of the decedent, if any, or, 11 


there be neither a surviving spouse nor 
minor child, then to such creditors, heirs, or 
other persons as may appear in the judg- 
ment of the public administrator to be le- 
gally entitled thereto, and the title to such 
estate shall vest absolutely in the person or 
persons to whom the same is paid out and 
delivered as provided in this section.” 

Sec. 7. Title 6 of the Canal Zone Code is 
amended by adding in article 8 of chapter 11 
thereof a new section numbered 573 and 
reading as follows: 

“6573. Regulations for fire protection; vi- 
olations: The Governor of the Panama Canal 
is granted continuing authority to make 
regulations for prevention of, and protec- 
tion against, fires in the Canal Zone: Pro- 
vided, however, That no regulation made 
under this section shall have force or effect 
within the boundaries of any military or 
naval reservation in the Canal Zone, unless 
prescribed with the concurrence of the ofl- 
cers commanding the military and naval 
forces in the Canal Zone, as to the reserva- 
tions within their respective jurisdictions. 
Any person who shall violate any of the reg- 
ulations prescribed under this section shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

Sec. 8. Title 5 of the Canal Zone code is 
amended by adding in article 10 of chapter 
14 thereof a new section numbered 812 
and reading as follows: 

“812. Injuring or tampering with motor 
vehicle, launch, or aircraft: Every person 
who, without the consent of the owner of any 
motor vehicle— 

“(a) willfully injures or tampers with such 
motor vehicle or the contents thereof; 

“(b) breaks or removes any part or parts 
of or from such motor vehicle; 

(e) climbs into or upon such motor ve- 
hicle whether it is in motion or at rest, with 
intent to commit any malicious mischief, 
or injury or other crime; or 

“(d) manipulates or attempts to manipu- 
late any of the levers, starting mechanism, 
brakes, or other mechanism or device of 
such motor vehicle while the same is at rest 
and unattended, 


is guilty of a misdemeanor. As used in this 
section the term ‘motor vehicle’ shall mean 
and include any automobile, motorcycle, 
other motor vehicle, motorboat, or launch, or 
aircraft.” 

Sec. 9. The following statutes or parts of 
statutes are repealed: 

(a) Canal Zone Code, title 2, chapter 17, 
article 2, which article includes sections 331 
to 333 of said title 2; 

(b) Canal Zone Code, title 4, sections 1467 
and 1468; 

(c) The act of May 3, 1932, entitled “An 
act to authorize the modification of the 
boundary line between the Panama Canal 
Zone and the Republic of Panama, and for 
other purposes” (ch. 162, 47 Stat. 145; 48 
U.S. C. 1304a to 1304c); 

(d) The act of June 19, 1934, entitled “An 
act authorizing the President to make rules 
and regulations in respect to alcoholic bev- 
erages in the Canal Zone, and for other pur- 
poses” (ch. 657, 48 Stat. 1116; 48 U. S. ©. 
1314b to 1314d). 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CANAL ZONE CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1136) to 
amend the Canal Zone Code, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, I should like to have 
someone from the committee explain 
the objection by the General Accounting 
Office to this bill. The comment, as stat- 
ed in the report, is not clear but is as 
follows: 


With one minor exception, relating to the 
establishment of a maximum limitation on 
the settlement of claims under section 17 of 
the Panama Canal Code, the bill has the 
complete concurrence of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 


Can the gentleman tell me what the 
objection is? 

Mr. O’TOOLE. The objection was 
subsequently withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title 2 of the Canal 
Zone Code is amended by adding in chapter 
1 thereof three new sections numbered 16 
to 18, and reading as follows: 

“16, Acquisition or construction of struc- 
tures, equipment, and improvements: The 
Governor of the Panama Canal is authorized, 
within the limits of available funds, to pur- 
chase or otherwise acquire equipment, and 
within the Canal Zone to purchase or other- 
wise acquire, construct, repair, replace, alter, 
or enlarge any building, structure, or other 
improvement, when in his judgment such 
action is necessary for the operation, main- 
tenance, sanitation, or civil government of 
the Panama Canal or Canal Zone. 

“17. Claims for losses of or damages to 
property: Authority is hereby conferred upon 
the Governor of the Panama Canal, or his 
designee for the purpose, to consider, ad- 
just, determine, and settle claims for losses 
of or damages to property arising from the 
conduct by the Panama Canal of authorized 
business operations, or arising from the 
maintenance, operation, improvement, or 
enlargement of capacity of the Panama Canal 
or from the sanitation or civil government 
of the Canal Zone: Provided, however, That 
this section shall not apply to claims cog- 
nizable either under section 10 of this title, 
as amended, or under the Federal Tort Claims 
Act. 

“Any award made to any claimant pur- 
suant to this section shall be payable out 
of any moneys appropriated or made avall- 
able for the maintenance and operation, 
sanitation, and civil government of the 
Panama Canal and Canal Zone; and the ac- 
ceptance by the claimant of any such award 
shall be final and conclusive on the claim- 
ant, and shall constitute a complete release 
by the claimant of such claim against the 
United States. 

“18. Disaster relief: In the event of emer- 
gency arising because of disaster or calamity 
by flood, hurricane, earthquate, fire, pesti- 
lence, or like cause, not foreseen or other- 
wise provided for, and occurring in the Canal 
Zone, or occurring in the Republic of Panama 
in such circumstances as to constitute an 
actual or potential hazard to health, safety, 
security, or property in the Canal Zone, the 
Governor of the Panama Canal is authorized 
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to expend available funds and to utilize or 
furnish materials, supplies, equipment, and 
services for relief, assistance, and protection.” 

Sec. 2. Chapter 4 of title 2, Canal Zone 
Code, which chapter is now entitled Busi- 
ness Operations” and consists of sections 
51 and 52 of said title 2, is amended to read 
as follows: 


“CHAPTER 4—BUSINESS OPERATIONS; SALES AND 
SERVICES 
“51. Authorization for establishment and op- 
eration of various facilities. 

52, Organization and conduct of any such 
facilities by Panama Canal as ‘busi- 
ness operations.’ 

53. Receipts from such operations, sales, 
and services; expenditure and rein- 
vestment; reports. 

54. Exception of Canal Zone postal service. 

“Sec. 51. Authorization for establishment 
and operation of various facilities: (a) In 
connection with the operation, maintenance, 
sanitation, and civil government of the Pan- 
ama Canal and Canal Zone, the President is 
authorized to establish, maintain, and op- 
erate, through the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany, or otherwise, docks, wharves, piers, 
drydocks, shops, yards, marine railways, sal- 
vage and towing facilities, dredging facilities, 
construction facilities, fuel-handling facili- 
ties, motor-transportation facilities, civil air 
terminals, power systems, water and sewer 
systems, warehouses, storehouses, hotels, a 
printing plant, living quarters and other 
buildings, and any other necessary facilities 
and appurtenances, for the purpose of pro- 
viding, at reasonable prices, fuel, electric 
power, water, equipment, supplies and ma- 
terials generally, repairs, labor transporta- 
tion, quarters, space in buildings, wharf and 
like services, hotel and restaurant services, 
and services generally, including recreational 
services, and for the purpose of assembling, 
assorting, storing, repairing, and selling scrap 
and other byproducts of manufacturing and 
shop operations, and materials, supplies, and 
equipment purchased or acquired for the 
construction, improvement, operation, 
maintenance, sanitation, or civil govern- 
ment of the Panama Canal or Canal Zone and 
which are obsolete, unserviceable, or no 
longer needed. The sales, services, equip- 
ment, supplies, and materials hereinbefore 
referred to may be made or furnished to ves- 
sels, to agencies of the Government of the 
United States, to the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany, to employees of the Government of 
the United States or of the Panama Railroad 
Company, and to any other governments, 
agencies, persons, corporations, companies, 
or associations eligible to make or receive 
such purchases, services, supplies, or ma- 
terials under the laws prevailing at the time 
and the policies heretofore or hereafter 
adopted consistently with such laws. 

“(b) In the event the President has here- 
tofore elected, or shall at any time hereafter 
elect, to maintain and operate through the 
Panama Railroad Company any of the facili- 
ties and appurtenances referred to in this 
section or section 52 of this title, theretofore 
maintained and operated by the Panama 
Canal, the President is authorized to trans- 
fer to the Panama Railroad Company all or 
as much as may be determined to be neces- 
sary of the personnel, property, records, re- 
lated assets, contracts, obligations, and lia- 
bilities of or appertaining to the said facility 
and its appurtenances, and such transfer 
shall be deemed to have been accepted and 
assumed by the Panama Railroad Company 
without the necessity of any act or acts on 
the part of the said corporation except as 
otherwise stipulated in provisions of law 
applicable to the said corporation. 

“52. Organization and conduct of any such 
facilities by Panama Canal as ‘business op- 
erations’: The President may cause any or all 
of the facilities and appurtenances referred 
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to in paragraph (a) or (b) of section 51 of 
this title to be organized and conducted by 
the Panama Canal as ‘business operations’, 
and in such case the aggregate net profit if 
any accruing from the conduct of such busi- 
ness operations shall annually be covered into 
the Treasury of the United States, 

“53. Receipts from such operations, sales, 
and services; expenditure and reinvestment; 
reports: The moneys received by the Panama 
Canal from the operations authorized by 
sections 51 and 52 of this title, and from 
pilotage, quarantine, immigration, and like 
services, from rentals, from damage claims, 
and from any and all other sales made and 
services rendered, but not including tolls, 
taxes, court fees, or fines, may be expended 
or reinvested under the several heads of ap- 
propriation for the Panama Canal, without 
being covered into the Treasury of the United 
States except as provided in section 52 of 
this title; but, except as otherwise provided 
in this section, such funds shall be subject 
to the provisions of law relating to public 
funds of the United States. Monthly reports 
of such receipts and expenditures shall be 
made to he President and annual reports 
shall be made to the Congress. 

“54. Exception of Canal Zone Postal Serv- 
ice: The provisions of sections 61 to 53 of 
this title shall have no application to opera- 
tions of the Canal Zone Postal Service.” 

Src. 3. Title 2 of the Canal Zone Code is 
amended by adding in article 1 of chapter 6 
thereof a new section numbered 85 and read- 
ing as follows: 

“85. Special training of employees: The 
Governor of the Panama Canal is authorized, 
within the limits of appropriations made 
therefor, to provide for special training in 
the United States or elsewhere of any em- 
ployee of the Panama Canal when in the 
judgment of the Governor such special train- 
ing will be of material benefit to the work 
of the Panama Canal and the special train- 
ing of such employee would be more advan- 
tageous than the hiring of other available 
personnel having the specialized skill or ex- 
perience desired. During the period of such 
special training the employee may be paid 
his regular compensation and his travel ex- 
penses in accordance with the Standardized 
Government Travel Regulations and the 
Subsistence Expense Act of 1926, as amend- 
ed, subject to recovery by the United States 
of such costs or an equitable portion there- 
of, as determined by the Governor, in case 
the employee fails to complete such training 
or is separated from the service except for 
reasons beyond his control within one year 
following the completion of the period of 
training.” 

Sec. 4. Title 2 of the Canal Zone Code is 
amended by adding in article 3 of chapter 6 
thereof a new section numbered 124 and 
reading as follows: 

“124, Employees injured prior to Septem- 
ber 7, 1916; appliances; lump-sum pay- 
ments: The Governor of the Panama Canal 
is authorized to purchase artificial limbs or 
other appliances for persons who were in- 
jufed in the service of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission or of the Panama Canal prior to 
September 7, 1916, and to make payments in 
lump sums not exceeding the amounts au- 
thorized by the Act of September 7, 1916, 
as amended (U. S. C., title 5, ch. 15), to allen 
cripples who are now a charge upon the 
Panama Canal by reason of injuries sustained 
while employed in the construction of the 
Panama Canal.” 

Sec. 5. Title 6 of the Canal Zone Code is 
amended by adding in chapter 27 thereof a 
new section numbered 906 and reading as 
follows: 

“906. Clothing and money for discharged 
prisoners: On the discharge of a prisoner 
from any penal institution in the Canal 
Zone such prisoner may, in the discretion of 
the Governor of the Panama Canal, be fur- 
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nished with such suitable clothing as may 
be authorized by the Governor, and an 
amount of money not exceeding $20.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PURCHASE OF CERTAIN PROPERTY IN 
MORGAN COUNTY, OHIO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3071) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Army 
to purchase certain property in Morgan 
County. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Army is hereby authorized and directed 
to acquire through purchase, condemnation, 
or otherwise, and to pay compensation, for 
all right, title, and interest, including ease- 


ments and any and all other appurtenant ` 


rights and privileges which the Morgan 
County Farm Bureau Cooperative Associa- 
tion has in and to a tract of land, comprising 
7.29 acres, more or lers, located in Morgan 
township, Morgan County, State of Ohio; 
said property consisting of a mill building, 
appurtenant works, together with certain 
rights and water privileges granted to Robert 
McConnell, a predecessor in title, by the 
State of Ohio, by deed dated October 31, 
1839. 

Sec. 2. In his discretion, the Secretary of 
the Army may authorize the owner to re- 
move any improvements on the property: 
Provided, That appropriate reduction of the 
salvage value thereof shall be made from the 
purchase price. 

Sec. 3. Funds appropriated for the main- 
tenance and improvement of river and har- 
bor works may be expended to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 3, after Ohio“ strike out “, by 
deed dated October 31, 1839.” and insert a 
period. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


LOUISVILLE MARINE HOSPITAL, 
JEFFERSON COUNTY, KY. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3197) 
relating to the sale of the old Louisville 
Marine Hospital, Jefferson County, Ky. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944, or of any other law, the Federal 
Works Administrator is hereby authorized, 
in his discretion, to sell all that tract or 
parcel of land described as a certain tract, 
piece, or parcel of land situated in Jefferson 
County, Kentucky, in the town of Portland, 
now included in the city of Louisville, and 
known and described on the plan or map of 
Portland by the number 18, and bounded by 
High Street, now Northwestern Parkway, on 
the north, the Portland Turnpike or Avenue 
on the south, by a sixty-foot street on the 
west, now Twenty-third Street, and by a 
sixty-foot street on the east, now Carter 
Street, and containing a front on High Street, 
now Northwestern Parkway, of four hundred 
and ninety-seven feet, a front on the Port- 
land Avenue or Turnpike of four hundred 
and seventy-five and one-half feet, and front 
on the west of eight hundred and thirty-eight 
feet, and a front on the east of six hundred 
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and ninety-three feet, containing eight acres 
one-quarter and seventeen poles, be the same 
more or less, title to said property having 
been acquired by the United States of Amer- 
ica by deed dated November 3, 1842, and 
recorded in deed book 60, page 67, in the 
Office of the clerk of the county court of 
Jefferson County, Ky. 

Together with all buildings, structures, 
and improvements thereon (known as the 
old Louisville Marine Hospital), in the man- 
ner and subject to the terms and conditions 
provided in the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the sale of Federal buildings,” ap- 
proved August 27, 1935, as amended (U. S. C., 
1940 ed., title 40, sec. 345b): Provided, That 
the deed of conveyance of such surplus real 
property— 

(a) shall provide that all such property 
shall be used and maintained for the pur- 
pose for which it was conveyed for a period 
of not less than 20 years, and that in the 
event that such property ceases to be used 
or maintained for such purpose during such 
period, all or any portion of such property 
shall in its then existing condition, at the 
option of the United States revert to the 
United States; and 

(b) may contain such additional terms, 
reservations, restrictions, and conditions as 
may be determined by the Administrator to 
be necessary to safeguard the interests of the 
United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out the words “of 
the Surplus” and the partial word “Prop-.” 

Page 1, line 4, strike out the partial word 
“erty” and the words “Act of 1944, or.” 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “the”, strike 
out the words “Federal Works.” 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “Adminis- 
pams insert the words “of General Serv- 
ces.” 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “sell”, insert 
the words “to the City of Louisville, Ky.” 

Page 1, line 8, change the “c” in the word 
“city” from lower case to upper case. 

Page 2, line 19, after the word “August”, 
change the figure “27” to 26.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5465) 
to amend section 4 (e) of the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 (e) of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, is amended by substitut- 
ing a colon for the period at the end there- 
of and adding the following: “Provided, That 
in cases of officers and employees paid on a 
fee basis, the maximum ‘basic salary, pay, 
or compensation’ which may be used for 
the purposes of this act shall be $10,000 per 
annum.” 

Sxc. 2. This amendment shall become ef- 
fective April 1, 1948. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

BRAILLE WRITERS 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3637) 
to permit the sending of Braille writers 
to or from the blind at the same rates as 
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provided for their transportation for re- 
pair purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the fifth para- 
graph of Public Law 270 of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, approved October 14, 1941, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“The Postmaster General may in his dis- 
cretion extend this rate of 1 cent per pound 
or fraction thereof to reproducers for sound- 
reproduction records for the blind, or parts 
thereof, to Braille writers and other ap- 
pliances for the blind, or parts thereof, which 
are the property of State governments or 
subdivisions thereof, or of public libraries, 
or of private agencies for the blind not con- 
ducted for private profit, or of blind individ- 
uals, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


VIGO PLANT NEAR TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4442) to 
authorize the transfer to the Attorney 
General of a portion of the Vigo plant, 
formerly the Vigo ordnance plant, near 
Terre Haute, Ind., to supplement the 
farm lands required for the United States 
prison system. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Sen- 
ate bill, S. 1745, be considered in lieu of 
the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the War Assets 
Administrator be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized and directed to transfer to the control 
and jurisdiction of the Attorney General, 
for use in connection with the United States 
penitentiary at Terre Haute, Ind., all of that 
tract of land containing approximately 1,472 
acres, more of less, including all improve- 
ments thereon, being a portion of the Vigo 
plant, formerly the Vigo ordnance plant of 
the Department of the Army, near Terre 
Haute, in Vigo County, State of Indiana, 
now occupied and used for farming opera- 
tions by the Bureau of Prisons of the De- 
partment of Justice under a revocable per- 
mit, dated the 2ist day of July 1947, duly 
issued by the Department of the Army, which 
permit more particularly describes the land 
as follows, to wit: Beginning at a point where 
the center line of Sullivan Road intersects 
the center line of Boyll Road; thence east 
along the south lines of section 5, township 
10 north, range 9 west, and section 4, town- 
ship 10 north, range 9 west, to a point on 
the center line of the Boyll Road which is 
one thousand three hundred and twenty feet 
west of the southeast corner of section 4, 
township 10 north, range 9 west; thence due 
north five hundred and eighty-five and 
twenty-five one-hundredths feet; thence east 
one thousand four hundred and eighty-five 
feet; thence north seventy-four and seventy- 
five one-hundredths feet; thence east one 
thousand three hundred and twenty feet to 
the center line of Seventh Street Road; 
thence north along center line of Seventh 
Street Road to the center section line of sec- 
tion 3, township 10 north, range 9 west; 
thence east along center section line of sec- 
tion 3, township 10 north, range 9 west, to 
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the east line of section 3, township 10 north, 
range 9 west, being the center line of United 
States Highway No. 41; thence north along 
the center line of United States Highway No. 
41 to the intersection of the south line of sec- 
tion 34, township 11 north, range 9 west, 
and section 35, township 11 north, range 9 
west, being also the center line of the town- 
ship line or Bates-Harlan Road; thence west 
along the center line of said Bates-Harlan 
Road to a point which iz approximately three 
thousand five hundred and sixty feet east 
of the northeast corner of section 5, town- 
ship 10 north, range 9 west, being also the 
center line of the Sullivan Road; thence 
south and southwesterly along the center line 
of Sullivan Road to its intersection with the 
center line of Boyll Road, being the place 
of beginning and containing one thousand 
four hundred and sevety-two acres, more or 
less. 

Sec. 2. There is excepted from the trans- 
fer provided for in this act that certain rail- 
road right-of-way used and occupied by the 
Department of the Army, across the north- 
erly part of the lands above-described. 

Sec, 3. The transfer provided for in this 
act shall be effected without reimbursement 
or transfer of funds. 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TRIMBLE: Page 
1, line 3, strike out “War Assets” and insert 
“General Services.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 4442) was 
laid on the table. 


SHAWNEETOWN BRIDGE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 755) to 
extend the time for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge 
ccross the Ohio River at or near Shaw- 
neetown, III. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the proviso to the first section of the act 
entitled “An act to revive, reenact, and 
amend the act entitled ‘An act authorizing 
the county of Gallatin, State of Illinois, its 
successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near the city of Shawneetown, 
Gallatin County, III., to a point opposite 
thereto in the county of Union, State of 
Kentucky,’ approved July 18, 1939,” approved 
June 26, 1946, the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River, at or near Shawnee- 
town, III., authorized to be built by the 
county of Gallatin, State of Illinois, by an 
act of Congress approved July 18, 1939, which 
act was extended by an act of Congress ap- 
proved July 2, 1940, and was revised, re- 
enacted, and amended by an act of Congress 
approved June 26, 1946, are hereby extended 
1 and 3 years, respectively, from the date of 
approval of this act. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ST. LOUIS-EAST ST. LOUIS BRIDGE 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3478) 
to extend the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River at or near a point between 
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Delmar Boulevard and Cole Street in the 
city of St. Louis, Mo., and a point oppo- 
site thereto in the city of East St. Louis, 
Ill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the time for com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River, at or near a point be- 
tween Delmar Boulevard and Cole Street, in 
the city of St. Louis, Mo., and a point oppo- 
site thereto in the city of East St. Louis, III., 
authorized to be built by the city of East St. 
Louis, Ill., by an act of Congress approved 
August 7, 1946, is hereby extended 3 years 
from August 7, 1949. 

Serc. 2. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CLINTON-FULTON BRIDGE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5048) 
to revive and reenact, as amended, the 
act entitled “An act creating the City of 
Clinton Bridge Commission and author- 
izing said commission and its successors 
to acquire by purchase or condemnation 
and to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge or bridges across the Mississippi 
River at or near Clinton, Iowa, and at 
or near Fulton, III., approved December 
21, 1944. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Sen- 
ate bill, S. 1577, be considered in lieu of 
the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved 
December 21, 1944, authorizing the City of 
Clinton Bridge Commission to acquire, con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge or 
bridges, including approaches thereto, across 
the Mississippi River at or near the cities of 
Clinton, Iowa, and Fulton, HI., be, and the 
same is hereby, revived and reenacted: Pro- 
vided, That this act shall be null and void in- 
sofar as it authorizes the construction of a 
bridge or bridges unless the actual construc- 
tion thereof be commenced within 3 years 
and completed within 5 years from the date 
of approval hereof: And provided further, 
That section 5 of said act, approved Decem- 
ber 21, 1944, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 5. The commission and its successors 
and assigns are hereby authorized to pro- 
vide for the payment of the cost of such 
bridge, or bridges as may be acquired, re- 
constructed, or constructed, as herein pro- 
vided, and approaches (including the ap- 
proach highways, which, in the judgment of 
the commission, it is necessary or advisable 
to construct or cause to be constructed to 
provide suitable and adequate connection 
with existing improved highways) and the 
necessary land easements and appurtenances 
thereto, by an issue or issues of negotiable 
serial bonds of the commission, bearing in- 
terest, payable semiannually, at the rate of 
not more than 6 percent per annum, the 
principal and interest of which bonds shall 
be payable solely from the funds provided 
in accordance with this act, and such pay- 
ments may be further secured by mortgage 
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of the bridge or bridges. All such bonds may 
be registered as to principal alone or both 
principal and interest, shall be payable as to 
-principal within not to exceed 25 years from 
the date thereof, shall be in such denomina- 
tions, shall be executed in such manner, and 
shall be payable in such medium and at such 
place or places as the commission may de- 
termine, and the face amount thereof shall 
be so calculated as to produce, at the price 
of their sale, the cost of the bridge or bridges, 
acquired or constructed, and approaches and 
the land easements, and appurtenances used 
in connection therewith, when added to any 
other funds made available to the commis- 
sion for the use of said purposes. The com- 
mission may reserve the right to redeem 
any or all of said bonds before maturity in 
such manner and at such price or prices not 
exceeding 105 and accrued interest as may be 
fixed by the commission prior to the issuance 
of the bonds. The commission when it 
deems it advisable may issue refunding 
bonds to refinance any outstanding bonds 
at maturity or before maturity when called 
for redemption: Provided, That such re- 
funding bonds shall mature within not to 
exceed 20 years from the date thereof and 
shall not exceed in principal amount the 
principal amount of outstanding bonds re- 
placed by such refunding bonds. The com- 
mission may enter into an agreement with 
any bank or trust company in the United 
States as trustee having the power to make 
such agreement, setting forth the duties of 
the commission in respect to the acquisition, 
construction, maintenance, operation, re- 
pair, and insurance of the bridge or bridges, 
the conservation and application of all 
funds, the security for the payment of the 
bonds, the safeguarding of money on hand or 
on deposit, and the rights and remedies of 
said trustee and the holders of the bonds, 
restricting the individual right of action of 
the bondholders as is customary in trust 
agreements respecting bonds of corpora- 
tions. Such trust agreement may contain 
such provisions for protecting and enforc- 
ing the rights and remedies of the trustee 
and the bondholders as may be reasonable 
and proper and not inconsistent with the law. 

“Said bonds may be sold at not less than 
par after public advertisement for bids to be 
opened publicly at the time and place stated 
in such advertisement and at the price bid 
which will yield the greatest return to the 
commission for the bonds to be sold. Such 
advertisement for bids shall be published at 
least once each week for four consecutive 
weeks in a newspaper or financial journal 
having recognized circulation among bid- 
ders for bonds of the type and character 
offered. The price to be paid for the bridge 
or bridges acquired hereunder shall not ex- 
ceed the reasonable value thereof as deter- 
mined by the commission at the time of 
acquisition. The cost of the bridge to be 
constructed as provided herein, together 
with the approaches and approach highways, 
shall be deemed to include interest during 
construction of the bridge and for 12 months 
thereafter, and all engineering, legal, financ- 
inf, architectural, traffic-surveying, con- 
demnation, and other expenses incident to 
the bridge and the acquisition of the neces- 
sary property, including the cost of acquir- 
ing existing franchises and riparian rights 
relating to the bridge. If the proceeds of the 
bonds shall exceed the cost as finally deter- 
mined the excess shall be placed in the fund 
hereafter provided to pay the principal and 
interest of such bonds. Prior to the prepara- 
tion of definitive bonds the commission may, 
under like restrictions, issue temporary 
bonds or may, under like restrictions, issue 
temporary bonds or interim certificates 
without coupons, of any denomination 
whatsoever, exchangeable for definitive bonds 
when such bonds that have been executed 
are available for delivery.” 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 5048) was 
laid on the table. 


PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY NATIONAL 
GUARD ARMORY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 803) to 
provide for the conveyance of a tract of 
land in Prince Georges County, Md., to 
the State of Maryland for use as a site 
for a National Guard Armory and for 
training the National Guard and for 
other military purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Public Hous- 
ing Commissioner is authorized and directed 
to convey by quitclaim deed, without con- 
sideration, to the State of Maryland, for use 
as a site for a National Guard Armory, a 
tract of land in Prince Georges County, Md., 
described as follows: Beginning at a concrete 
monument on the north right-of-way line 
of Southway—a road within the corporate 
limits of the town of Greenbelt, Prince 
Georges County, Md.—the plane coordinates 
of the said beginning point being north 
thirty-eight thousand five hundred and sev- 
enty-six and eighty-one one-hundredths, 
east thirty-five thousand seven hundred and 
seven and sixty-nine one-hundredths—said 
coordinates are developed from triangulation 
station “Cedar” whose coordinates are north 
forty-three thousand five hundred and sev- 
enteen and seventeen one-hundredths, east 
thirty-five thousand two hundred and 
eighteen and fifty-six one-hundredths—and 
the bearings given are true grid bearings— 
bearing from triangulation station “Cedar” 
to reference monument numbered 3 for sta- 
tion “Cedar” north six degrees thirty-eight 
minutes nine seconds east, thence leaving 
the said north right-of-way line of Southway 
north no degrees no minutes no seconds east 
seven hundred and thirty-eight and nine- 
teen one-hundredths feet to a concrete mon- 
ument; thence due east one hundred and 
seven and thirty-one one-hundredths feet 
to a concrete monument; thence south fif- 
ty-four degrees seven minutes fifty seconds 
east four hundred and one and six one-hun- 
dredths feet to a concrete monument; thence 
south seventy-six degrees forty-eight min- 
utes thirty seconds east two hundred and 
thirty feet to a concrete monument; thence 
south no degrees forty-four minutes no sec- 
onds west two hundred and seventy-seven 
and three one-hundredths feet to a concrete 
monument on the north right-of-way line of 
Southway; thence with the said north right- 
of-way line of Southway and along the arc 
of a curve to the right whose components 
are: Arc six hundred and eighty-three and 
nine one-hundredths, radius one thousand 
three hundred and thirteen, delta twenty- 
nine degrees forty-eight minutes thirty sec- 
onds, tangent three hundred and forty-nine 
and forty-six one-hundredths, chord six 
hundred and seventy-five and forty-two one- 
hundredths, chord bearing south seventy- 
five degrees five minutes forty-five seconds 
west to the point of beginning; containing 
eight and three one-hundredths acres ex- 
actly. The United States shall be saved 
harmless from or reimbursed for such costs 
incidental to the conveyance as the Commis- 
sioner may deem proper. 

Sec. 2. The land authorized to be conveyed 
by the first section of this act shall be used 
by the grantee for purposes of a site for a 
National Guard Armory and for training the 
National Guard or for other military pur- 
poses, and the conveyance of such land shall 
contain the express condition that if the 
grantee shall fail or cease to use such land 
for such purposes, or shall alienate or at- 
tempt to alienate such land, title thereto 
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shall, at the option of the United States, re- 
vert to the United States. 

Sec. 3. Sections 1 and 2 of this act shall not 
be effective until the Governor of the State 
of Maryland shall certify in writing to the 
Secretary of Defense that such land is needed 
by the State of Maryland for the purposes of 
a site for a National Guard Armory and for 
training the National Guard or for other 
military purposes and that such land is suit- 
able for such purposes, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONVERSION OF NATIONAL BANKS INTO 
STATE BANKS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1161) 
to provide for the conversion of national 
banking associations into and their mer- 
ger or consolidation with State banks, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, this is a bill 
in which a number of us are interested. 
As late as this morning questions were 
referred to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in connection with the report 
which he filed on the bill last week. 
The Comptroller has not had a chance 
to further reply to date, and I ask unan- 
imous consent therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I ask unanimous 
consent to have an explanation of this 
bill inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H. R. 1161 is to permit national 
and State banks to combine or consoli- 
date under a State charter in exactly 
the same way in which they are now 
permitted to consolidate or combine un- 
der a national bank charter. 

Today a State bank can convert into 
or consolidate with a national bank by 
obtaining the approval of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, unless forbidden 
to do so under the law of the State in 
which it is located. However, a na- 
tional bank has no statutory right to 
convert into a State bank or consolidate 
with a State bank under the latter's 
charter. 

National banks have always been free 
to leave the national banking system 
and enter the State system. They could 
only do so by the liquidation of the na- 
tional bank and the transfer of its as- 
sets to an existing or newly-organized 
State bank. Until recent years, this was 
merely a formality. With our high tax- 
ation today, liquidation of the capital 
structure frequently constitutes a tax- 
able gain of sufficient size to force the 
boards of directors to choose the na- 
tional charter in order to save taxes. 
Furthermore, there is an intense dislike 
on the part of bankers generally for the 
word “liquidation” as well as the trouble 
of liquidating. The net result has been 
to establish a one-way exit, whereby, in 
nearly every case of consolidation, a State 
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bank disappears and the assets of the 
national bank system are correspond- 
ingly increased. The proposed law en- 
ables a national bank to convert into a 
State bank under a State charter and 
thus continue the banking business un- 
der a State system, rather than.a na- 
tional system without the present likeli- 
hood of diminishing the net capital 
structure through payment of taxes. It 
confers no advantage on the State sys- 
tem. It establishes exact equality. 

Why was no provision made for this 
when the National Bank System was first 
created? Mr. Foley, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, testified that, so far as 
anyone has been able to find out, this 
question was never even considered at 
that time. It was then felt that the Na- 
tional system would ultimately displace 
the State systems and would, in the words 
of Secretary of the Treasury Chase: “root 
out the heterogeneous local banks.” All 
information available indicates that this 
was a historical accident. Since the 
dual banking system has developed, since 
it has proved advantageous and is con- 
sidered desirable by most qualified stu- 
dents, some action of this nature must 
be taken if it is to be preserved. 

A former colleague, D. Emmert Brum- 
baugh, secretary of banking of the State 
of Pennsylvania, has been the leading fig- 
ure in bringing this proposal before the 
Congress. In the fall of 1946, the State 
banking system in Pennsylvania suffered 
a heavy loss from the foregoing situation. 
Two State banking institutions with as- 
sets totaling over $1,000,000,000 merged 
with national banks under national char- 
ters. This represented about 20 percent 
of the total assets of the State banking 
system in Pennsylvania. To protect 
itself in the future, the Pennsylvania 
Legislature enacted into law on June 21, 
1947, a special act providing simply that 
the authority in State banking law for 
a State banking institution to merge into, 
consolidate with, or convert into a Na- 
tional banking associationeshall have no 
effect whatsoever unless like authority is 
provided in National banking law for a 
national bank to merge into, consolidate 
with, or convert into a State banking in- 
stitution. Some other States have passed 
similar laws: more States are considering 
similar laws. If this situation were al- 
lowed to continue, mergers between State 
and national banks might eventually be 
stopped in all 48 States, unless this law 
were passed. In times of depression, it 
would often be desirable to combine 
smaller national banks with strong State 
banks or vice versa. If this bill is not 
passed, then there will be a strong tend- 
ency to freeze the dual banking system 
in the now existing status quo. The only 
process of merger available would then 
be through liquidation of both the State 
and the national banks which would be 
a liquidation rather than a merger with 
all the difficulties attendant upon liqui- 
dation. Therefore, it is important to 
pass this at this session of Congress. 

There was formerly a similar discrim- 
ination in Federal law against State 
savings and loan associations. This was 
corrected last year by Public Law 895 of 
the Eightieth Congress of the same 
nature. 
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All the interested Government depart- 
ments and agencies have been consulted 
and have signified that they have no 
opposition to this bill. These include 
the Treasury Department, the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. The Federal 
Reserve Board expressed no opposition 
last year, but this year requested that 
action be deferred when hearings were 
first contemplated. A month or so later 
the Federal Reserve Board withdrew this 
request and stated that there was no 
objection on their part to favorable con- 
sideration. The bill has the approval of 
the National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks, the American Bankers 
Association, the Independent Bankers 
Association, and the Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers Association. No witnesses appeared 
in opposition at the hearings this year. 
I urge immediate passage of the bill. 

On this bill we have had,the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and every interested 
Government agency have all been before 
our committee and all have testified 
that they have no objection to the bill. 
This bill has been hanging fire for sev- 
eral years. It is quite an important bill 
in its implications because if it is not 
passed it can stagnate any consolida- 
tion of banks between State and national 
banks in any State in the country. 

I would like very much, and I know 
the chairman of our committee would, 
as well as all the members of our com- 
mittee, to see this bill enacted into law 
during this session of the Congress. The 
bill will have to go to the other body even 
after it passes the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I yield to the 
distinguished chairmen of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Spence]. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, all of the 
interested agencies of the Government 
were in favor of this bill. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency does not oppose 
the bill. It merely gives to national 
banks the privilege to consolidate or con- 
vert into State banks without having to 
go through liquidation. This, of course, 
is already provided by statute where 
State banks desire to convert into or 
merge with national banks. It is a bill 
that has been generally approved. I 
think it is essential that it should be 
passed at this time. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I might state further 
that retaliatory legislation is being 
passed by the States, which, in general, 
says that, if this objection which we are 
curing in this bill is not ended, then there 
can be no conversion either way without 
liquidation by State banks converting 
into national banks. That is creating a 
bad situation throughout the country, as 
I think the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] will readily agree. 
All the State banking supervisors have 
given this bill their approval. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Unless my friend, 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
CRAWFORD] has rather fixed views, I hope 
he will permit this bill to go through. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. If the bill cannot 
be passed over without prejudice at this 
time, I will have to object to considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not think I 
said anything that would justify the gen- 
tleman’s taking that position. I simply 
said that if the gentleman had no fixed 
convictions I hoped he would not press 
his unanimous-consent request. I per- 
sonally looked into this bill. I looked 
into it rather critically. I found out 
that the Treasury Department approved 
the bill last year as well as this year. 
The Board of Directors of the Federal 
Reserve at first disapproved the measure, 
but subsequently they withdrew their ob- 
jection. The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation stated it was not opposed 
to the bill. The secretary of all banking 
in the State of Pennsylvania, also repre- 
senting the American Bankers Associa- 
tion—it is rather strange to see me on 
this side—the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks, the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association, the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association, the Su- 
perintendent of Banking of New York, all 
support this measure. The Treasury De- 
partment said that this bill would pro- 
vide such a method of conversion with- 
out approval of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

Under the law of the State in which 
the national bank was located, a State 
bank may, without approval of any State 
authority, convert into or merge or con- 
solidate with a national bank in accord- 
ance with the Federal law, with certain 
restrictions aimed at preventing undue 
reduction of capital funds in the process 
of conversion or consolidation. In other 
words, it provides a more equitable two- 
way conversion street for National and 
State banks. The record shows no op- 
position to the measure. That is the 
evidence I have before me. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It does not provide 
for a two-way conversion. This deals 
with the question of conversion of na- 
tional banking associations into State 
banks. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCE. The State banks now 
have that privilege. This was to make it 
a two-way street; to give to the national 
banks the same privilege the State banks 
now have. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My understand- 
ing is that the State banks already have 
that privilege by law. This is simply to 
extend the two-way street to the national 
banks. 

Mr. KUNKEL Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. KUNKEL.. The national banks 
have always been free to leave the na- 
tional banking system, but they could do 
so only by liquidation of ihe assets. We 
had testimony to show that there was no 
reason at all for not permitting this; 
that it was a historical accident that 
that provision was left out of the original 
law shortly after the Civil War—but in 
this day of high taxation, if you have to 
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liquidate a bank, then you run into a 
large capital-gains tax in many in- 
stances, so that as a practical matter it 
forces the State bank to come under the 
national bank charter. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp] I think 
should be interested in the observation 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
is making. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. There is nothing in 
this bill that makes it mandatory or 
compulsory? It is purely voluntary? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is correct. 

Mr. KUNKEL. That is correct. How- 
ever, you have to get approval from the 
same people, both State and National, 
and you also have to have authority from 
the board of directors—go through all 
the regular procedure that you did 
before. It is entirely up to the two banks 
to decide which charter they wish to 
work under; they may choose volun- 
tarily. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is a healthy 
situation to have exist from the point 
of view of good competitive banking 
activities. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Let me phrase it a dif- 
ferent way: The present situation is dis- 
tinctly unhealthy because with the States 
passing these laws making it impossible 
for the State banks to go the other way 
you are stagnating all consolidations 
throughout the whole United States. I 
may say that the State of Pennsylvania 
in 1947 passed a retaliatory act. Other 
States have passed them, and still other 
States are considering the passage of 
them. That is why we want to get this 
bill through quickly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has just this minute 
put his finger on the real trouble with 
this bill. Theoretically this bill is to 
clear up a lot of difficulty as between 
national bank laws and State banking 
laws. I had not intended to take time 
on this bill today, expecting to have time 
in general debate when the bill was con- 
sidered, in which to state the other side 
of the case. 

Here: is a bill presumably designed to 
clear up a lot of these difficulties. When 
the bill was before the committee last 
year, the chairman will remember, we 
appeared, presented our case, and there 
was no great objection to it. This time 
I had no notice that the bill was going 
to be reported by the committee; I had 
no notice that hearings were held, and 
after the hill was reported I immediately 
took the matter up with the clerk of the 
committee and the committee with the 
Department. The Comptroller of the 
Currency filed with the chairman of the 
committee a report. This was only last 
week. This morning I filed by tele- 
phone a rebuttal. The general counsel 
of the Comptroller's office said in sub- 
stance, well now, you have raised points 
that may be in order, but what is the 
policy of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency? I said I did not know what his 
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policy was, that I was talking about the 
policy of the Congress. I asked him what 
was wrong with the amendment I offered. 
He wanted today to discuss the question 
with Department officials and to think 
it over. I told him the matter was com- 
ing up on the Consent Calendar. In the 
meantime, however, the Comptroller 
thinks it over. The chairman is in no 
position to accept my amendment be- 
cause the committee has not passed on it. 
If, therefore, the bill cannot go over, I 
will have to object, Mr. Speaker. There 
is a lot to this question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan that the bill be passed over withou. 
prejudice? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC AIRPORTS SERVING NATIONAL 
PARKS, ETC. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1283) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire, construct, operate, and main- 
tain public airports in, or in close prox- 
imity to, national parks, monuments and 
recreation areas, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, this bill places 
in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Interior powers so far-reaching and of 
such wide scope with no limitation on the 
amount of the obligation to be entered 
into except by appropriation that I feel 
constrained to ask that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman withhold his motion to 
ity me an opportunity to explain the 

11? 4 7 
Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
hold my request for the time being to 
permit the gentleman to make a state- 
ment, 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I think the 
gentleman from Kansas has a miscon- 
ception as to the meaning of this bill. 
The Secretary of the Interior already has 
authority to build or to initiate plans to 
build airports in national parks, in co- 
operation with the CAA, 

All this bill does is to give to the 
Secretary of the Interior the opportunity 
to build airports in close proximity to 
national parks rather than inside of 
national parks. It, of course, does not 
take away the power the Secretary now 
has to build in cooperation with the CAA 
airports within national parks. It does 
grant the additional power to build the 
airports in close proximity. What does 
that mean? Every town that would per- 
haps benefit to some extent by this biil 
insofar as the procuring of an airport 
is concerned is privileged today to 
sponsor an airport, if it desires. On the 
other hand, since the Airport Act was 
passed some 3 years ago, the Department 
of the Interior in cooperation with CAA 
could build an airport paid for alto- 
gether by Federal funds. 

What happens in this case, however, 
is that the town cooperates with the 
Department of the Interior and the CAA, 
and they all do the job rather than the 
Department of the Interior and the CAA 
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doing it. This is a money-saving bill; it 
would permit the towns to pay a part 
of the cost which ordinarily would be 
paid in full by the United States Govern- 
ment. I repeat the town comes in and 
pays a part of the money. 

What happens with reference to the 
operation of the airport? If the Sec- 
retary of the Interior goes into a na- 
tional park and builds an airport the 
Government has to pay the full cost of 
the operation of the airport, whereas 
in this instance the town in close prox- 
imity to the park will doubtless operate 
the airport instead of the Government, 
thereby saving money. I may say very 
honestly to the gentleman that not a 
penny of additional money can be spent 
under the terms of this legislation than 
can be spent under the terms of the law 
as it stands today. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BECKWORTH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. It is a fact 
that the Government now has the power 
to build airports under the CAA as pro- 
vided by the National Airport Act. All 
this does is to bring about cooperation 
of the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Which means 
that the municipality will be paying a 
part of the expense, whereas in the other 
instance the Secretary of the Interior 
through the Department of the Interior 
and CAA will be paying all of it. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. What, if anything, 
has been done toward referring this bill 
to the Public Lands Committee? You 
are taking in an awful lot of territory in 
this bill. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is 
the committee that wrote the original 
Airport Act. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I do not know how 
many cities or towns this involves be- 
cause the report does not say; but there 
are many instances where public lands 
will be involved. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. There is no ob- 
jection and has been no objection made 
from any source to this legislation. I 
may say the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. HESELTON] wanted to be sure 
that in no instance could the Federal 
Government obtain land on which to 
build an airport without the consent of 
the Governor or the consent of the 
municipality. That amendment was 
adopted and when it Was adopted not one 
iota of objection came from any source 
thereafter. I want to repeat what I said 
a moment ago, this bill will actually save 
money insofar as the building of air- 
ports in connection with national parks 
is concerned. Why do I say that? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, there is no possibility for 
the gentleman to give me the details of 
this, as well as give the details to the 
other Members of the House. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. What details does 
the gentleman want? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I could take an hour 
here and ask the gentleman a hundred 
questions about the power of this bill and 
what it gives. The gentleman says it 
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does not give them much power. But 
right at the beginning it authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to plan, ac- 
quire, establish, construct, enlarge, im- 
prove, maintain, equip, operate, regulate, 
and protect airports in the continental 
United States in or in close proximity to 
national parks. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The first power 
the gentleman read, the Secretary of In- 
terior already has. He has the power to 
build these airports in national parks 
now. All this does is extend that power. 
Doubtless sometimes it is necessary be- 
cause the structure of the land is such 
in the park to build an airport costing 
more than it should cost, with this leg- 
islation the Secretary of Interior could 
go out a few miles from the park and 
find smooth land. The gentleman, of 
course, may object, but he is objecting 
to a bill that will save the Government 
money and this is not giving the Secre- 
tary of the Interior any power he does 
not already have with reference to the 
building of airports in the parks. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
new my request that this bill be passed 
over. 

The Speaker pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRESSIVE PARTIAL PAYMENTS 
TO SPONSORS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1285) to 
authorize progressive partial payments 
to sponsors under the Federal Airport 
Act program. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 14 of the 
Federal Airport Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 14. The Administrator, after con- 
sultation with the sponsor or sponsors with 
which a grant agreement has been entered 
into, shall determine at what times, and in 
what amounts, payments shall be made un- 
der this act. Payments under a grant agree- 
ment, in an aggregate amount of not to 
exceed 90 per centum of the United States 
share of the total estimated allowable proj- 
ect costs of the project, may be made from 
time to time in advance of accomplishment 
of the airport development to which such 
payments relate, provided, that the sponsor 
certify to the Administrator that the aggre- 
gate of expenditures to be made from such 
advance payments will not at any time ex- 
ceed the cost of the airport development Work 
which has been performed up to that time. 
Ig the Administrator determines at any time 
that the aggregate amount of payments 
made under a grant agreement exceeds the 
United States share of the total allowable 
project costs of the project, the United 
States shall be entitled to recover such ex- 
cess. If the Administrator finds that the 
airport development to which the advance 
payment relate has not been accomplished 
within a reasonable time or sUch develop- 
ment is not completed, the United States 
shall be entitled to recover such part of such 
advance payment for which the United 
States received no benefit. Payments under 
a grant agreement shall be made to such 
official or officials or depository, authorized 
by law to receive public funds, as may be 
designated by the sponsor or sponsors, en- 
titled to such payments.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
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and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 6 OF THE FEDERAL 
AIRPORT ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4239) 
to amend section 6 of the Federal Air- 
port Act. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


TRANSFER OF FORT DES MOINES TO IOWA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4569) 
authorizing the transfer of Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa, to the State of Iowa. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the officers of the 
United States having jurisdiction over the 
following-described lands situated in Polk 
County, Iowa, and known as Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa, are authorized and directed to convey 
by quitclaim deed without consideration all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to such lands, together with all im- 
provements thereon, to the State of Iowa: 

The west half of section 34 and the east 
half of section 33, all in township 78 north, 
range 24 west, fifth principal meridian. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 1, after “meridian”, insert 
“, subject to the provisions of sections 2 and 
3 hereof. 

“Sec, 2. The United States reserves the right 
to use, without cost therefor, buildings Nos. 
58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, and 86, situate on the 
aforesaid land, so long as they shall be re- 
quired for military purposes. 

“Sec. 3. The State of Iowa shall furnish all 
necessary sewerage facilities for the aforesaid 
buildings without cost to the United States, 
and shall furnish electricity and water for 
the aforesaid buildings at the prevailing rate 
in the locality, or at cost, whichever is lower, 
so long as said buildings shall be used by the 
United States for military purposes,” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ISSUANCE OF CERTAIN PUBLIC-IMPROVE- 
MENT BONDS BY HAWAII 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4686) 
to authorize the issuance of certain pub- 
lic-improvement bonds by the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject, but this bill and the five following 
relate to the issuance of a total of $42,- 
925,000 of bonds by Hawaii. I wonder if 
some member of the committee would 
explain the bills, to this extent, that at 
no time will this become an obligation of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEANE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. PETERSON. These bills are for 
the purpose of consenting to the passage 
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of revenue bills which have been passed 
by the Territory of Hawaii. They merely 
authorize the Territory to create their 
own obligations, and in no sense will they 
ever be an obligation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. DEANE. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, 
and I do not intend to object, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Florida a 
question: In the event that statehood 
should be granted to the Territory of 
Hawaii, would the United States Gov- 
ernment be assuming the obligations of 
the Territory, and if so, would these 
bonds be a part of the obligation to be 
assumed? 

Mr. PETERSON. No. This will not 
be part of the debts of the United States. 
When a State comes into the Union, 
under the provisions of law they usually 
require the payment of the Territorial 
debts by the new State. The gentleman 
from Iowa may recall that at the time his 
State and my State came into the Union 
as sister States, one of the first things 
that was required was that provision be 
oe for the payment of the Territorial 
debt. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. May I ask the 
gentleman with reference to this and the 
five succeeding bills this question: They 
are, as I understand, to be revenue bonds 
sold to the public, and the owners of the 
bonds will get their pay and their in- 
terest through the receipt of taxes col- 
lected by the Territory, is that correct? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I withdraw my 
reservation of objection, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, during the years 
1949 to 1955, inclusive, the Territory of Ha- 
waii is authorized and empowered to issue, 
any provision of the Hawaiian Organic Act 
or any other act of Congress to the contrary 
notwithstanding, public-improvement bonds 
in such amounts as will not cause the total 
indebtedness of such Territory to exceed 
$50,000,000. Any extension of the total in- 
debtedness of such Territory beyond $50,000,- 
000 shall be made solely in conformity with 
the Hawaiian Organic Act. 

Sec. 2. All bonds issued pursuant to sec- 
tion 1 shall be serial bonds payable in sub- 
stantially equal annual installments, with 
the first such installment maturing not later 
than 6 years from the date of issue and the 
last such installment maturing not later 
than 30 years from such date. 

Sec. 3. Bonds shall not be issued pursuant 
to section 1 without the approval of the 
President of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZE HAWAII TO ISSUE SEWER 
BONDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4966) to 
enable the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii to authorize the city and county 
of Honolulu, a municipal corporation, to 
issue sewer bonds. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii, any provisions of the 
Hawaiian Organic Act, of any laws of the 
Territory of Hawaii, or of any act of this 
Congress to the contrary notwithstanding, 
may authorize the city and county of Hono- 
lulu, a municipal corporation of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, to issue general-obligation 
bonds in the sum of $4,500,000 for the pur- 
pose of enabling it to construct sewerage 
systems in the city of Honolulu. 

Sec. 2. The bonds issued under authority 
of this act may be either term or serial bonds, 
maturing, in the case of term bonds, not 
later than 80 years from the date of issue 
thereof, and in the case of serial bonds, pay- 
able in substantially equal annual install- 
ments, the first installment to mature not 
later than 5 years and the last installment to 
mature not later than 30 years from the date 
of such issue. Such bonds may be issued 
without the approval of the President of the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. Act 270 of the Session Laws of 


Hawaii 1949, pertaining to the issuance of 


sewer bonds, as authorized by this act, is 
hereby ratified and confirmed subject to the 
provisions of this act: Provided, however, 
That nothing herein contained shall be 
deemed to prohibit the amendment of such 
Territorial legislation by the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii from time to time 
to provide for changes in the improvements 
authorized by such legislation and for the 
disposition of unexpended moneys realized 
from the sale of said bonds. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ISSUE PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT BONDS IN 
HAWAII 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5490) 
to enable the Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii to authorize the county 
of Kauai, Territory of Hawaii, to issue 
public improvement bonds. 

There being no obection, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etec., That the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii, any provisions of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act, or any laws of 
the Territory of Hawail, or of any act of 
this Congress to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, may authorize the county of Kauai, 
Territory of Hawaii, to issue general-obliga- 
tion bonds in the sum of $725,000 for the 
purpose of enabling it to make public im- 
provements in that county, 

Src. 2. The bonds issued under the au- 
thority of this act shall be serial bonds 
maturing in substantially equal annual in- 
stallments, the first installment to mature 
not later than 5 years from the date of the 
issue of such series, and the last installment 
not later than 30 years from the date of such 
issue. Such bonds may be issued without 
approval of the President of the United 
States. 

Sec. 3. Act 382 of the Session Laws of 
Hawaii, 1949, pertaining to the issuance of 
public-improvement bonds, as authorized by 
this act, is hereby ratified and confirmed sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act: Provided, 
however, That nothing herein contained 
shall be deemed to prohibit the amendment 
of such Territorial legislation by the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii from time 
to time to provide for changes in the im- 
provements authorized by such legislation 
and for the disposition of unexpended 
moneys realized from the sale of said bonds. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. . 


CERTAIN PUBLIC PARK IMPROVEMENT 
BONDS IN HONOLULU 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4967) 
to enable the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii to authorize the city and 
county of Honolulu, a municipal corpora- 
tion, to issue bonds for the construction 
of certain public-park improvements in 
the city of Honolulu. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii, any provision of the 
Hawaiian Organic Act or of any act of this 
Congress to the contrary notwithstanding, 
may authorize the city and county of Hono- 
lulu, a municipal corporation of the Terri- 
tory of Hawail, to issue general-obligation 
bonds in the sum of $500,000 for the pur- 
pose of enabling it to construct improve- 
ments to Kapiolani Park, a public park and 
playground in the city of Hononlulu. 

Sec. 2. The bonds issued under authority 
of this act may be either term or serial bonds, 
maturing, in the case of term bonds, not later 
than 30 years from the date of issue thereof, 
and, in the case of serial bonds, payable in 
substantially equal annual installments, the 
first installment to mature not later than 5 
years and the last installment to mature not 
later than 30 years from the date of such 
issue. Such bonds may be issued without 
the approval of the President of the United 
States. 

Sec. 3. Act 285 of the Session Laws of 
Hawaii 1949, pertaining to the issuance of 
bonds for the construction of such said pub- 
lic-park improvements for and in the city 
of Honolulu, as authorized by this act, is 
hereby ratified and confirmed subject to the 
provisions of this act: Provided, however, 
That nothing herein contained shall be 
deemed to prohibit the amendment of such 
Territorial legislation by the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii from time to time to 
provide for changes in the improvements au- 
thorized by such legislation and for the dis- 
position of unexpended moneys realized from 
the sale of said bonds. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Page 2, line 12, after the word “act”, insert 
“285,” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING HAWAII TO ISSUE FLOOD- 
CONTROL BONDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4968) 
to enable the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii to authorize the city and coun- 
ty of Honolulu, a municipal corporation, 
to issue flood-control bonds. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii, any provisions of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act, of any laws of 
the Territory of Hawali, or of any act of 
this Congress to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, may authorize the city and county of 
Honolulu, a municipal corporation of the 
Territory of Hawail, to issue general-obliga- 
tion bonds in the sum of $1,200,000 to ac- 
quire, construct, reconstruct, improve, bet- 
ter, extend, and maintain projects or under- 
takings for the control of and protection 
against flood and floodwaters, including the 
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power to drain and rehabilitate lands al- 
ready flooded in the city of Honolulu. 

Sec. 2. The bonds or obligations herein au- 
thorized to be issued shall be coupon in 
forms, shall bear interest at a rate not to ex- 
ceed 5 percent per annum, and shall mature 
serially over a period of not to exceed 30 
years, with or without the privilege of prior 
redemption as the board of supervisors may 
by resolution determine. If sold to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or any agency 
or instrumentality thereof, said bonds or 
obligations may be sold at private sale at not 
less than par and accrued interest to the 
date of such sale. No election shall be neces- 
sary to authorize such bonds or other obli- 
gations, which may bear such date or dates, 
may be payable at such place or places, and 
may carry such registration privileges as to 
either principal and interest or as to princi- 
pal only as the treasurer of said city and 
county of Honolulu, with the approval of 
the board of supervisors thereof, may pro- 
vide. Except where inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act, the provisions of chap- 
ter 117 of the Revised Laws of Hawaii 1945 
shall apply to bonds and other obligations 
used under this act. Such bonds may be is- 
sued without the approval of the President of 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. Act 273 of the Session Laws of Ha- 
wall 1949, pertaining to the issuance of flood- 
control bonds, as authorized by this act, is 
hereby ratified and confirmed subject to the 
provisions of this act: Provided, however, 
That nothing herein contained shall be 
deemed to prohibit the amendment of such 
Territorial legislation by the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawali from time to time to 
provide for changes in the improvements au- 
thorized by such legislation and for the dis- 
position of unexpended moneys realized 
from the sale of said bonds. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT BONDS, HAWAII 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5459) 
to enable the Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii to authorize the city and 
county of Honolulu, a municipal corpo- 
ration, to issue bonds for the purpose of 
defraying the city and county’s share of 
the cost of public improvements con- 
structed pursuant to improvement dis- 
trict proceedings. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii, any provision of the 
Hawaiian Organic Act or of any act of this 
Congress to the contrary notwithstanding, 
may authorize the city and county of Hono- 
lulu, a municipal corporation of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, to issue general obligation 
bonds in the sum of $1,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of defraying the city and county’s 
share of the cost of public improvements 
constructed pursuant to improvement dis- 
trict proceedings. 

SEC, 2. The bonds issued under the au- 
thority of this act shall be serial bonds, pay- 
able in substantially equal annual install- 
ments, the first installment to mature not 
later than 5 years from the date of the issue 
of such series and the last installment to 
mature not later than 30 years from the date 
of such issue. Such bonds may be issued 
without the approval of the President of the 
United States. 

SEc.3. Act 375 of the Sessions Laws of 
Hawaii 1949, pertaining to the issuance of 
bonds authorized by this act, is hereby rati- 
fied and confirmed subject to the provisions 
of this act: Provided, however, That noth- 
ing herein contained shall be deemed to 
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prohibit the amendment of such Territorial 
legislation by the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii from time to time to provide for 
changes in the improvement district pro- 
ceedings contemplated by this act for the 
disposition of unexpended moneys realized 
from the sale of said bonds. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4641) 
t authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to accept title to certain land owned 
or to be acquired by the county of 
Plumas, State of California, and in ex- 
change therefor to convey to Plumas 
County certain land owned by the United 
States in said county. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture be, and hereby is, authorized to 
accept on behalf of the United States title 
to a tract of land owned or to be acquired 
by the county of Plumas, State of California, 
situate in sections 7 and 18, township 28 
north, range 7 east, Mount Diablo meridian, 
near the Chester Airport in said county, con- 
taining twenty-one and two hundred and 
sixty-two one-thousandths acres, more or 
less, and in exchange therefor to convey to 
the county of Plumas, State of California, all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to a tract of land situate in the county 
of Plumas, State of California, within the 
said sections 7 and 18, township 28 north, 
range 7 east, Mount Diablo meridian, contain- 
ing one hundred forty-four and nine hun- 
dred and seventy-six one-thousandths acres, 
more or less, being a portion of the parcel 
of land known as the Chester Airport, and 
the tract of land so accepted by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall, upon acceptance, 
become part of the Lassen National Forest 
and subject to the laws, rules, and regula- 
tions applicable to national-forest lands ac- 
quired under the act of March 1, 1911 (36 
Stat. 961), as amended. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANGOSTURA UNIT, MISSOURI BASIN 
PROJECT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2538) 
to authorize completion of the land de- 
velopment and settlement of the Angos- 
tura unit of the Missouri Basin proj- 
ect, notwithstanding a limitation of time. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture may complete the land develop- 
ment and settlement of the Angostura unit 
of the Missouri Basin project situated in 
Custer and Fall River Counties, S. Dak., to 
which, for this purpose only the provisions 
of section 5 of the act of July 16, 1943 (57 
Stat. 566, 567), shall be, and the same are 
hereby, extended and shall be in full force 
and effect to the same extent as though the 
requirements thereof had been completed 
prior to June 30, 1947. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

NORBECK WILDLIFE PRESERVE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3926) 
to rename a game sanctuary in the Har- 
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ney National Forest as the Norbeck Wild- 
life Preserve, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the 
approval of this act, that portion of the 
Harney National Forest in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota heretofore known as the Cus- 
ter State Park Game Sanctuary and adjoin- 
ing or in the vicinity of the Custer State 
Park and the Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial reservation and referred to in the 
act of June 5, 1920 (Public Law 258 of the 
66th Cong., 41 Stat. 986), as amended, and 
the act of June 24, 1948 (Public Law 747 of 
the 80th Cong., 62 Stat. 580), shall be known 
and designated as the Norbeck Wildlife Pre- 
serve and that all records, surveys, maps, 
and public documents of the United States 
and of the State of South Dakota in which 
Custer State Park Game Sanctuary is re- 
ferred to shall be held to refer to the Norbeck 
Wildlife Preserve. 

Src. 2. That portion of the Mount Rush- 
more National Memorial reservation which 
lies in the northeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 19 and the southwest 
quarter of section 20 and the northwest quar- 
ter of the northwest quarter of section 29, 
township 2 south, range 6 east, of the Black 
Hills meridian, Pennington County, S. Dak., 
in all approximately 175 acres, more or less, 
embracing Iron Mountain and the so-called 
Iron Mountain Road is hereby restored to 
the Harney National Forest and made a part 
of the Norbeck Wildlife Preserve. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture, in his 
discretion, is authorized to permit the plac- 
ing upon Iron Mountain without cost to the 
Government a suitable plaque to commem- 
orate the notable service to conservation of 
Peter Norbeck, a former Governor of, and 
United States Senator from, the State of 
South Dakota. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 7, strike out all of section 2 
and insert a new section 2 as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That portion of the Mount Rush- 
more National Memorial reservation which 
lies in the west half of the west half of sec- 
tion 17; and the southeast quarter of the 
northeast quarter, and the east half of the 
southeast quarter of section 18; and the 
northeast quarter, and the northeast quarter 
of the southeast quarter of section 19; and 
the northwest quarter, and the southwest 
quarter of section 20; and the northwest 
quarter of the northwest quarter of section 
29; and the north 135 feet of the west 145 
feet of the south half of the southeast quar- 
ter of the northwest quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 7; township 2 south, range 
6 east, of the Black Hills meridian, Penning- 
ton County, S. Dak., in all approximately 
five hundred five and twenty-five one-hun- 
dredths acres, more or less, embracing Iron 
Mountain and the so-called Iron Mountain 
Road and the so-called Grizzly Creek Camp- 
ground is hereby restored to the Harney Na- 
tional Forest and made a part of the Norbeck 
Wildlife Preserve.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
CANCELLATION, ADJUSTMENT, AND COL- 

LECTION OF CERTAIN OBLIGATIONS 

DUE THE UNITED STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5592) 
to authorize the cancellation, adjust- 
ment, and collection of certain obliga- 
tions due the United States, and for 
other purposes. 


was 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
some member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture if the Department has issued 
any statement on this bill? I note from 
reading the report that it involves di- 
rectly and indirectly about $109,009,C00. 
I should like to get some information as 
to the position of the Department on this 
matter. 

Mr. PACE. It is my understanding 
that the subcommittee handling this 
legislation conferred with the Depart- 
ment. The Department has made no 
specific recommendations but has no 
objection to the enactment of this meas- 
ure. On examination of the bill the 
gentleman will observe that in good part 
these are old obligations created back 
in 1936. The Department has about ex- 
hausted its efforts to collect these emer- 
gency loans, and at this time it is costing 
more money to try to collect them than 
is being collected. The committee deems 
it advisable to authorize their cancella- 
tion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
makes the statement that the subcom- 
mittee conferred with the Department 
and the Department has no objection? 

Mr. PACE. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. This bill involves 
a very large amount of money to be 
passed by unanimous consent, but on 
that statment of the gentleman I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. DEANE. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall not 
object, I can advise the membership of 
the House that these emergency loans 
to the rural folks of this country reveal 
a remarkable operation. Of a total of 
$575,934,570 loans made from 1918 to 
May 31, 1949, $466,428,681 of the princi- 
pal has been collected. This is 81 per- 
cent of the total. May I say that the 
Farmers Home Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture, under Mr. 
Dillard Lasseter, has made a remarkable 
record. This bill, Mr. Speaker, should 
pass, and I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the obligations to 
the United States arising out of loans to 
farmers under the act entitled “An act to 
provide for loans to farmers for crop pro- 
duction and harvesting during the year 1937, 
and for other purposes,” approved January 
29, 1937; loans identified or referred to in 
sections 5 (b), 5 (c), and 5 (d) of Executive 
Order Numbered 6083, dated March 27, 1933; 
and all other emergency crop production, 
feed, seed, drought, and rehabilitation loans 
by the Secretary of Agriculture or the Farm 
Credit Administration; loans made out of 
the revolving fund created by section 84 of 
the Farm Credit Act of 1933, as amended, 
and any other claims of the several Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporations, including 
the Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation 
of Washington, District of Columbia; and 
loans or claims arising out of transactions 
with the Resettlement Administration, the 
Farm Security Administration, the Farmers 
Home Administration, the several State rural 
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rehabilitation corporations, or the Adminis- 
trator of the Resettlement Administration 
or the Secretary of Agriculture under the 
transfer agreements with the several State 
rural rehabilitation corporations; shall be 
canceled, adjusted, or compromised in the 
following manner: 

(1) All such loans or claims made or aris- 
ing prior to January 1, 1936, are hereby can- 
celed and any judgments in favor of the 
United States arising out of such loans or 
claims are hereby satisfied. 

(2) All such loans or claims made or aris- 
ing on or after January 1, 1936, and prior to 
January 1, 1942, shall be collected in ac- 
cordance with the tenor of said obligations 
and may be compromised, adjusted, or can- 
celed by the Secretary of Agriculture pursu- 
ant to section 41 (g) of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended, or under the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to compromise, cancel, or 
adjust claims to the United States, and for 
other purposes,” approved December 20, 
1944, or other authority, except that, with- 
out regard to the repayment ability of the 
debtor or the value of the security, there 
shall be accepted on behalf of the United 
States, in discharge of the total obligation, 
any bona fide cash offer of the principal bal- 
ance remaining unpaid at the time of the 
offer on any of said loans or claims which 
were mature and past due on January 1, 
1949, if such an offer is made prior to the 
institution of suits for the enforcement of 
said obligations. 

(3) All loans and claims described in this 
section not included in items 1 or 2 above 
shall be collected, liquidated, compromised, 
or adjusted in accordance with the provi- 
sions of existing law, and the provisions of 
section 41 (g) of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended, and the act of De- 
cember 20, 1944, are extended to apply to 
loans made out of the revolving fund cre- 
ated by section 84 of the Farm Credit Act of 
1933 and any other claims of the several 
regional agricultural credit corporations. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture shall, 
within the means available, take all steps 
necessary to collect, liquidate, compromise, 
or adjust all loans or claims described in 
section 1, items (2) and (3), which were 
mature or past due on January 1, 1949, with- 
in 2 years of the effective date of this act. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act, 
including the employment of persons and 
means in the District of Columbia and else- 
where. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out “6083” and in- 
sert 6084.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARRIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp following the passage of the bill 
S. 1278, and include therein information 
summarizing the importance of high 
intensity runway lights to both civil and 
military aviation. 

KENTUCKY STATE PARKS 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to return for immedi- 


ate consideration to Consent Calendar 
No. 332, the bill (H. R. 3480) to author- 
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ize the Commonwealth of Kentucky to 
use for certain educational purposes 
lands granted by the United States to 
such Commonwealth for State park pur- 
poses exclusively. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any provision of the act entitled “An act 
to authorize the transfer of certain lands 
in Hopkins County, Ky., to the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky,” approved July 3, 1935 
(Public Law No. 196, 74th Cong.), or any 
express condition in the conveyance of lands 
made by the United States to the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky pursuant to such act, 
which limits to State park purposes exclu- 
sively the use of the lands so conveyed, the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky is authorized to 
use the Dawson Springs State Park, which 
comprises such lands, for the use and benefit 
of the University of Kentucky: Provided, That 
if such lands are used for purposes other 
than for State park purposes pursuant to 
such act of July 3, 1935, or for the use and 
benefit of the University of Kentucky as pro- 
vided in this act, title thereto shall revert 
to the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CHINESE STUDENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5602) to 
strengthen and encourage the demo- 
cratic forces in China by authorizing the 
Secretary of State to provide for the re- 
lief of Chinese students in the United 
States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to hear 
the gentleman’s explanation of this bill. 

Mr. KEE, Mr. Speaker, some years 
ago arrangements were made between 
this country and the Government of 
China, under which a number of stu- 
dents were, from time to time, sent from 
China to study in American schools and 
universities. The expenses for these stu- 
dents were borne by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. Recently, on account of un- 
fortunate conditions in China, all pay- 
ments of expenses both for living, tuition, 
and all other costs to these students in 
America, have been suspended, so that 
the students are now in this country 
at these various institutions and are 
stranded for want of funds. 

We have in America at the present 
time about 4,000 Chinese students. They 
are distributed throughout 480 universi- 
ties and colleges. They are without funds 
and are hopelessly stranded, They can- 
not even work to earn a living. They 
cannot secure jobs because under the 
immigration laws they are prevented 
from competing in the labor market. 
Therefore, some time ago the ECA di- 
verted $500,000 from the funds allowed 
for the relief of China and devoted it to 
an attempt to take care of some of these 
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students. The $500,000 are inadequate. 
It is estimated that in order to take care 
of the students for the ensuing year, it 
will cost in the neighborhood of $4,000,- 
000. This bill does not appropriate nor 
authorize a single dollar out of the funds 
in the Treasury to carry out its purpose. 
If the House will remember, some time 
ago we passed an act here authorizing 
the ECA Administrator to continue the 
relief program in China through the ex- 
penditure of about $54,000,000 of non- 
expended balances of the appropriations 
which have theretofore been made for 
Chinese relief. Of that $54,000,000, we 
only earmarked about $8,000,000 for what 
is known as the agricultural program. 
Therefore, we have about $46,000,000 in 
the account that is so far unobligated. 
Out of that $46,000,000 already appro- 
priated for relief to China and unobli- 
gated, it has been determined $4,000,000 
can be allotted to take care of these Chi- 
nese students. 

This bill will not involve a single addi- 
tional dollar’s cost. The bill is approved 
not only by the Department of State, but 
it also has the approval of Hon. Paul 
Hoffman, Administrator of the ECA. I 
sincerely hope that the measure will be 
stamped with the approval of the House, 

If there is any further information any 
Member would like, I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, it ought to 
be emphasized with regard to this pro- 
gram that it is already in operation 
but on a too-limited scale—only about 
an eighth as much as needed. Here are 
almost 4,000 Chinese students in this 
country, more than half of. them par- 
tially or totally stranded. They are 
about the only remaining bridge we have 
with a quarter of the inhabitants of the 
globe. Unquestionably they are the best 
bridge we can have with China for the 
future, Inasmuch as this money is go- 
ing to be used for some sort of aid to 
China it was the unanimous feeling of 
the committee that there was no other 
purpose for which up to $4,000,000 of it 
could be spent that would be as advan- 
tageous both to China and to our own 
interests in the long run as to help take 
care of these students who, through no 
fault of their own, are stranded here. 
They cannot go back right now, even if 
they had the money, unless they are will- 
ing to join the Communists, which we do 
not want, or be liquidated by the Com- 
munists if they refuse to join. The 
amount allocated by the bill for this pur- 
pose should be about enough to carry all 
worthy and genuinely needy students 
through to their next education objective. 
If a boy needs 6 months or a year, or in 
some cases even more, to get his doctor 
of philosophy or his master’s or bachelor’s 
degree, or a girl her nurse’s training cer- 
tificate, this will carry the individual 
through to that next objective, and then 
assist them to get home. If we do not 
enable them to stay in school, they lose 
their student status and the Immigration 
Service picks them up and spends money 
out of other funds to send them home 
labeled as undesirable aliens. They go 
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home perhaps bitter, because, when they 
see us spend the money to send them 
home as if unworthy, they cannot under- 
stand why we could not spend the money 
to allow them to finsh their education 
and then go home in honor. I do not 
know any place where we could spend 
this amount to better advantage than to 
allocate from the funds already appro- 
priated for aid to China sufficient money 
for the specific purpose of helping these 
students meet their next educational ob- 
jective, and go home with a feeling of 
profound gratitude and good will toward 
the United States and with a determina- 
tion to work with the forces in China 
which are favorable to us. That is espe- 
cially important at a time when nobody 
can deny that events in Asia are going 
very strongly against us and our interests. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice so that 
we can study it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is 
whether or not unanimous consent will 
be given for its consideration. It is not 
-on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. RANKIN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be passed over without preju- 
dice. Otherwise, I am going to object 
to it. 

The SPEAKER. That request is not 
in order, because the bill is not on the 
Consent Calendar. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then I object, Mr. 
Speaker, to its present consideration. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION AT PORT- 
AU-PRINCE, HAITI 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the House joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 297) authorizing Federal 
participation in the International Expo- 
sition for the Bicentennial of the Found- 
ing of Port-au-Prince, Republic of Haiti, 
1949. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been to Haiti and I know something 
about Port-au-Prince. I think the 
Members ought to have an opportunity 
to study these bills. They ought to be 
put on the Consent Calendar in the reg- 
ular way or be brought up under a rule. 

I am going to object to the present 
consideration of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The objection is 
heard. The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 


TO INCREASE COMPENSATION FOR 
WORLD WAR I PRESUMPTIVE SERVICE- 
CONNECTED CASES, ETC. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 5598) to increase compensation 
for World War I presumptive service- 
connected cases, provide minimum rat- 
ings for service-connected arrested tu- 
berculosis, increase certain disability and 
death compensation rates, liberalize re- 
quirement for dependency allowances, 
and redefine the terms “line of duty” and 
“willful misconduct.” 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That part of the second 
proviso of section 28, Public Law No. 141, 
Seventy-third Co March 28, 1934 
(48 Stat. 524; U.S. C., title 38, sec. 722), which 
limits payment of compensation thereunder 
to 75 percent of the payments otherwise au- 
thorized, is hereby repealed, and the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to pay 100 percent of 
the compensation otherwise authorized under 
Public Law No. 141, Seventy-third Congress. 

Sec. 2. That Veterans Regulation No. 3 (a), 
as amended, is hereby amended by adding 
thereto a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“II, Any ex-service person shown to have 
active tuberculosis which is compensable un- 
der Public Law No. 2 and the Veterans Regu- 
lations promulgated pursuant thereto, who in 
the judgment of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs has reached a condition of com- 
plete arrest, shall be rated as totally disabled 
for a period of 2 years following such date of 
arrest, as 50 percent disabled for an addi- 
tional period of 4 years, and 80 percent for a 
further 5 years. Following far advanced ac- 
tive lesions the permanent rating shall be 30 
percent, and following moderately advanced 
lesions, the permanent rating, after 11 years, 
shall be 20 percent, provided there is contin- 
ued disability, dyspnea on exertion, impair- 
ment of health, and so forth; otherwise the 
rating shall be zero percent: Provided, That 
this act shall not be construed as requiring a 
reduction of compensation authorized under 
any other law or regulation: Provided further, 
That no compensation shall be payable under 
this act for any period prior to its enactment: 
And provided further, That the total disabil- 
ity rating herein provided for the 2 years 
following a cofnplete arrest may be reduced 
to 50 percent for failure to follow prescribed 
treatment or to submit to examination when 
requested.” 

SEC, 3. (a) That subparagraphs (a) to (J), 
inclusive, of paragraph II, part I, Veterans 
Regulations No. 1 (a), as amended, are hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) If and while the disability is rated 
10 percent the monthly compensation shall 
be $15. 

“(b) If and while the disability is rated 20 
percent the monthly compensation shall be 
$30. 

(e) If and while the disability is rated 30 
percent the monthly compensation shall be 
$45. 

“(d) If and while the disability is rated 40 
percent the monthly compensation shall be 
$60. 

“(e) If and while the disability is rated 50 
percent the monthly compensation shall be 
$75. 

„t) If and while the disability is rated 60 
percent the monthly compensation shall be 
$90. 
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“(f) If and while the disability is rated 
70 percent the monthly compensation shall 
be $105. 

“(h) If and while the disability is rated 80 
percent the monthly compensation shall be 
$120. 

„) If and while the disability is rated 90 
percent the monthly compensation shall be 
$135. 
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“(j) If and while the disability is rated as 
total the monthly compensation shall be 
$150.” 

(b) Paragraph IV of part 1 of Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, is hereby 
amended by striking out “widow with one 
child, $100 (with $15 for each additional 
child)“ and inserting in lieu thereof “widow 
with one child, $105 (with $25 for each addi- 
tional child);”. 

SEC. 4. That the compensation now payable 
under the act of July 2, 1948 (Public Law 
No. 877, 80th Cong.), for certain veterans 
with service-connected disabilities who have 
dependents, be amended to include persons 
whose service-connected disability is rated 
not less than 50 percent. 

SEC. 5. That paragraph VIII of Veterans 
Regulation No. 10, as amended by Public Law 
439, Seventy-eighth Congress, is hereby 
further amended by striking out the period 
and substituting a colon therefor and 
adding the following: “Provided, however, 
That disease, injury, or death incurred with- 
out willful misconduct on the part of the 
service person shall be deemed to have been 
incurred in line of duty if the sentence of the 
court martial did not involve an unremitted 
dishonorable discharge or if the offense for 
which convicted by civil court did not in- 
volve a felony as defined under the laws of 
the jurisdiction where the service person was 
convicted by such civil court.“ 

Sec. 6. The increases provided by this act 
shall be effective from the first day of the 
second calendar month following the date of 
enactment of this act, 


Mr. RANKIN (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the bill be dispensed with, the bill to 
be printed in the Record. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized for 20 minutes, 
and the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts [Mrs. Rocers] will be recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as may be necessary to 
make an explanatory statement. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was reported by 
the Veterans’ Committee by a unanimous 
vote. On a roll call there was not a 
single vote against it. The bill is sup- 
ported and endorsed by the American 
Legion, by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
by the Disabled American Veterans, and 
by the AMVETS, the four great veterans’ 
organizations of World Wars I and II 
that have been chartered by the Congress 
of the United States. 

Section 1 of this bill restores the so- 
called presumptive cases of World War I 
to 100-percent compensation, instead of 
75 percent. There are some 20,000 cases 
involved, 95 percent of which are either 
tuberculosis or neuropsychiatric cases, 
There are also some paralysis cases, and 
a few other diseases, that were covered 
by the presumptive law of 1924. 

Section 2 provides additional periods 
of time in which compensation may be 
drawn for arrested cases of tuberculosis. 
It makes mandatory present Veterans’ 
Administration regulations with several 
liberalizing features. 

Section 3 (a) creates a new disability 
payment schedule based on $150 for total 
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disability and $15 for 10-percent dis- 
ability. This is in lieu of the present 
schedules of $138 for total disability and 
$13.80 for 10-percent disability. 

We think that under the circum- 
stances, with the high costs of living, 
these changes are justified. 

Subsection (b) of section 3 increases 
the rate for a widow with one child from 
$100 to $105 a month, and increases the 
rates for additional child from $15 to $25. 

Section 4 amends the Dependency Al- 
lowance Act to provide that those vet- 
erans 50 percent or more disabled shall 
receive an additional allowance for de- 
pendents. This section keeps the sched- 
ule of payments at the same level, but 
reduces the disability requirements to 
50 percent in lieu of the present 60 per- 
cent. This makes it possible for all vet- 
erans 50 percent or more disabled to re- 
ceive additional compensation for their 
dependents. 

Section 5 liberalizes the line of duty re- 
quirement with respect to a disability in- 
curred in confinement under sentence of 
court martial or civil court where the of- 
fense did not involve a dishonorable dis- 
charge or conviction of a felony to pro- 
vide that such veterans or their depend- 
ents shall receive the benefits to which 
they would otherwise be entitled. 

The cost for the first year is estimated 
at approximately $112,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the bill before us. 
I hope it passes by a unanimous vote. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill is long overdue. Many 
of these TB cases have not been getting 
enough to eat as a result of the inade- 
quate compensation. It will serve a very 
fine purpose and right a wrong. 

I am extremely glad that we are pass- 
ing legislation for the disabled veterans 
because it is more difficult to secure pas- 
sage for disabled veterans than it is for 
the able-bodied. 

Mr. Speaker, the so-called omnibus 
bill before us today is the result of long 
and comprehensive hearings and study 
by the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
of 21 bills relating to the several sections 
of H. R. 5598. 

No less than 11 open hearings were 
held, at which testimony was heard from 
representatives of the American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled 
American Veterans, and Amvets, as well 
as officials from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. These hearings are available in 
a 317-page pamphlet and I urge upon 
the membership the study of this testi- 
mony. 

Section 1 of the bill restores World 
War I presumptive cases to full compen- 
sation of 100 percent in lieu of the pres- 
ent 75 percent of the prevailing rates. 
As many of the older members recall, 
when the Economy Act—Public Law No. 
2, Seventy-third Congress—was passed, 
these vresumptive cases were cut off en- 
tirely from the compensation rolls. One 
year and 8 days later Congress recog- 
nized the cruel and disastrous effect of 
this action and restored these service- 
connected cases to 75 percent of the rates 
prevailing for other disabled veterans. 
This was embodiec in Public Law No. 
141, Seventy-third Congress. Under the 
provisions of the law any World War I 
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veteran who contracted disability prior 
to January 1, 1925, would be presumed 
to have incurred the disability in service. 
According to estimates furnished by the 
Veterans’ Administration, 20,450 pre- 
sumptive cases would be affected by the 
bill. Of these approximately 8,300 are 
tuberculosis cases, 9,550 are neuropsy- 
chiatrics of various, types, and 2,600 are 
cases with other disabilities. Cost fig- 
ures, which were obtained from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, show that the 
first-year cost of this section would be 
$4,691,000, and they note that the cost 
would decrease each year thereafter. 
Section 2 of the bill sets up new stand- 
ards for compensating any ex-Service 
person shown to have service-connected 
tuberculosis and whose condition, in the 
judgment of the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, has reached a state of com- 
plete arrest. The following rates are 
provided: Total disability up to 2 years; 
50 percent for the balance of 5 years; 
and 30 percent for a further period of 
5 years. This is a much-needed adjust- 
ment of existing regulations and would 
be of inestimable value in restoring the 
morale and advancing the recovery of 
those veterans who are battling this 
dread disease. The cost of this section 
of the bill is small, it having been esti- 
mated at approximately $700,000 a year. 
Section 3 increases the awards payable 
for service-connected disabilities. As 
originally presented to the Committee 
this proposal was for a 25-percent in- 
crease in all monthly rates of compensa- 
tion and pension payable under any pub- 
lic laws or regulations to veterans and 
the dependents of veterans of World War 
I and World War II, except the increased 
rates for death compensation provided 
under Public Law No. 868, Eightieth Con- 
gress, dated July 1, 1948. This was con- 
sidered to be an equitable increase to 
meet the rise in the cost of living. How- 
ever, after much testimony and debate, 
both in open hearing and in executive 
session, the committee voted to reduce 
the percentage of increase, and the over- 
all ratio of increase called for in this sec- 
tion as presented for your consideration 
is but 8.7 percent over existing rates. 
This section of the bill applies to service- 
connected cases only. Under present 
laws the wartime rate for total disability 
is $138; this bill increases it to $150 
per month. Proportionate increases are 
made for the nine degrees of partial dis- 
ability. The Veterans’ Administration 
estimates that subsection (a) would cost 
$84,432,000 for the first year, and would 
affect 2,024,000 veterans. Subsection (b) 


would increase the wartime rate of com- 


pensation for a widow with one child 
from $100 to $105 and the rate for 
each additional child, with widow, from 
$15 to $25. The similar peacetime rates 
for death compensation would be in- 
creased to 80 percent of the stated new 
wartime rates. The cost of this sub- 
section is estimated at $7,368,000 for the 
first year and would affect approximately 
58,000 cases. The combined cost of sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of section 3 would 
approximate $91,800,000 for the first 
year, 

Section 4 of the bill amends Public 
Law No. 877 of the Eightieth Congress, 
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which Members will recall provided addi- 
tional compensation for the dependents 
of those veterans having a 60 percent or 
more service-connected disability. This 
section would lower the 60 percent re- 
quirement to 50 percent and the first- 
year cost would approximate $15,406,300. 

Section 5 liberalizes line of duty re- 
quirements with respect to a service per- 
son whose disease, injury, or death was 
incurred without willful misconduct while 
in confinement under sentence of court 
martial or civil court, unless sentence 
involved an unremitted dishonorable dis- 
charge or the offense for which convicted 
involved a felony. At the present time 
such veterans and their dependents are 
barred from receiving compensation. 
The Veterans’ Administration has ad- 
vised that they are unable to furnish an 
estimate of cost, but the number affected 
would not be large. The enactment of 
this section would correct many distress- 
ing and apparent inequitable cases, some 
of which were cited to the committee as 
examples of obvious injustices. In the 
Past Many narrow constructions of the 
statute have been practised, and the en- 
actment of this section would clarify the 
interpretation considerably. 

Section 6 simply provides that the act 
shall be effective from the first day of 
the second calendar month following 
enactment. 

Taking the bill as a whole, the cost for 
the first year would be $112,597,300, 
broken down as follows: 


15, 406, 300 


. 112, 597, 300 


Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I take this time only to affirm what 
has been said by the chairman of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and by 
the distinguished ranking minority 
member of that committee and to ex- 
press my opinion that this represents 
reasonable legislation on behalf of that 
group of veterans to which our Nation 
owes its primary and greatest obligation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may extend their 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
that all Members may have five legisla- ` 
tive days in which to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to see this legislation come up for ap- 
proval in the House today, although I 
would like to see legislation before us 
carrying a more adequate increase in 
compensation for veterans now drawing 
service-connected disability. 

However, I feel the committee is to 
be commended for its work in making 
some greatly needed adjustments that 
will favor the presumptive service-con- 
nected cases of World War I veterans, 
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Much injustice was done these presump- 
tive case veterans in the past. This leg- 
islation restores World War I presump- 
tive cases to 100 percent compensation 
instead of the present 75 percent. 

Further, the legislation increases the 
time within which compensation may be 
drawn for arrested TB. 

The increased allowances also go to 
widows and children and there are other 
benefits which the chairman of the com- 
mittee has explained to the House. 

The measure will increase the compen- 
sation in service-connected cases about 
8 percent. As I have stated, I wish a 
more adequate increase could be ap- 
proved, but I certainly shall give my full 
support to this measure and I am con- 
fident the overwhelming majority of the 
House will vote in favor of this bill. 

Mr. NOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
strongly in favor of the veterans benefits 
bill, H. R. 5598, which provides increases 
in compensation for service-connected 
disability cases and for widows and chil- 
dren. This legislation is very meritori- 
ous, and attempts to alleviate in some 
measure the discrepancies now existing 
between the cost of living and the rate at 
which disability pensions have been set. 

This bill provides for an increase from 
$138 for total disability to $150. It should 
be pointed out that ai the time the 
$138 figure was set for total disability 
the cost of living index stood at 138. At 
the present time the cost of living index 
stands at approximately 169. Without 
doubt, the increase to $150 per month is 
meritorious because of the great increase 
in the cost of living. This bill also pro- 
vides for increased benefits for widows 
and children which I strongly supported 
in the committee. 

Other benefits contained in this omni- 
bus veterans’ benefit bill provide for a 
restoration from 75 percent to 100 per- 
cent for presumptively service-connected 
TB cases from World War I. This leg- 
islation would restore World War I TB 
cases to the position which they occupied 
before the enactment of the Economy 
Act of 1933, which reduced their benefits. 

In addition, this bill provides for mini- 
mum ratings and minimum lengths of 
time for service-connected cases of TB. 
These provisions are extremely impor- 
tant because these veterans have more 
opportunity to recover from TB before 
being forced by economic conditions to 
exert themselves in normal employment. 

For these reasons, I strongly favor the 
passage of this legislation which will 
eliminate many of the discrepancies now 
existing in compensation to service-con- 
nected veterans cases. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
favor of the important and worthy ob- 
jectives of this bill which has come out 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee with 
the unanimous report in favor thereof. 

It should be noted that the major vet- 
erans’ organizations, as well as the rep- 
resentatives of our Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration here in Washington, testified em- 
phatically in support of this bill. 

I am glad to see that there is a conclu- 
sive presumption to the effect that per- 
sons who entered active service before 
November 11, 1918, shall be presumed to 
then have been in sound condition when 
examined. accepted, and enrolled for 
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service, excepting as to those defects or 
infirmities of which a record was made. 
Furthermore, it also provides that it shall 
be presumed that any ex-serviceman 
shown to have had, prior to January 1, 
1925, a neuropsychiatric disease or tuber- 
cular disease, or similar disease develop- 
ing in 10 percent degree of disability shall 
be presumed to have acquired this disa- 
bility in active service. There are other 
presumptions which are sound in the 
interest of equity and justice to the vet- 
erans. And I am glad to see the pro- 
vision to protect the veterans who are 
shown to have active tuberculosis which 
is compensable under Public 2 of the Sev- 
enty-third Congress. 

For these veterans who have such ter- 
rible diseases and have reached a con- 
dition of complete arrest, under this bill, 
shall be rated as totally disabled for a 
period of 2 years following the date of 
such arrest and as 50-percent disabled 
for an additional period of 4 years, and 
30-percent disabled for a further 5 years. 
And the Government is protected by the 
provision that this total disability rating 
for 2 years following complete arrest may 
be reduced to as low as 50 percent if the 
veteran does fail to follow prescribed 
treatment or if he fails to submit to 
examination when directed. 

Then section 3 of the bill provides rea- 
sonable increases for certain disabilities 
and death compensation rates. These 
are timely. For existing total disability 
is increased from $138 to $150 per month 
with proportionate increases for the rated 
9 degrees of partial disability. These 
new rates represent an increase of about 
8.7 over existing rates for similar degrees 
of disability. This is little enough. This 
same beneficent section of 3B provides 
for an increase in the wartime compen- 
sation or rate of death compensation for 
a widow with one child; it up it from $100 
to $105 per month, plus $25 each month 
for each additional child, in lieu of the 
$15 which is presently the law. 

I do not here have time to discuss the 
bill in full, but I bespeak for its unani- 
mous approval by the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, may I ask if the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts has any 
other requests for time? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
have no requests for time. There are 
Members who wish to extend their re- 
marks at this point. I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
no requests for time on this side. It is 
the understanding now, and this was 
agreed to by unanimous consent on last 
Thursday, that we would take up the bill 
and discuss it this morning and that the 
vote on it would be postponed until to- 
morrow and be the first order of business. 
Is that the Chair’s understanding? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then, Mr. Speaker, 
with that understanding, we will take 
the bill up for a vote tomorrow. 

AMEND THE MIGRATORY BIRD 
HUNTING STAMP ACT 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (S. 1076) to amend the Migratory 
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Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 
1934 (48 Stat. 451; 16 U. S. C. 718b), as 
amended. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act r 
March 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 451; 16 U. S. C. 
718b), as amended, is further amended by 
deleting “$1” as it appears therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof 82“: Provided, That 
the moneys derived from the sale of such 
stamps shall be spent only upon specific 
appropriation by the Congress. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 4 of said 
act is further amended by deleting the period 
and inserting in lieu thereof a colon and 
the following: “Provided, That in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior not to 
exceed 25 percent at any one time, of 
any area acquired in accordance with the 
provisions of this act, may be administered 
primarily as a wildlife management area not 
subject to the prohibitions against the tak- 
ing of birds, or nests or the eggs thereof, as 
contained in section 10 of the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Act of February 18, 1929 
(45 Stat. 1222; 16 U. S. C. 715i), as amended, 
except that no such area shall be open to 
the shooting of migratory birds when the 
population of such birds frequenting the 
area or in the migrations utilizing such area 
is on a decline, nor prior to July 1, 1952, or the 
date upon which the same has been fully 
developed as a management area, refuge, 
reservation, or breeding ground, whichever 
is later.” - 


The SPEAKER. 
manded? 

The Chair hears none. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
legislation under consideration is S. 
1076, originally a companion measure of 
H. R. 3711, the purpose of which is to 
amend the Migratory Bird Hunting 
Stamp Act of 1934. The act and its 
effect are well known to duck hunters all 
over the Nation. 

But for the benefit of those who may 
not be familiar with it, I would like to 
trace briefly the origin of the idea. 

Ducks habitually nest and breed in 
northern Canada and Alaska. In the 
fall of the year, together with their 
young, they migrate south and spend the 
winter on the Gulf coast, the South At- 
lantic coast, or Mexico. On the way, 
there must be resting places where a 
duck can sit down, get a drink of water, 
and spend the night, or maybe several 
nights, before taking up his trek to the 
South. 0 

In the early thirties we had some very 
serious drought years. Breeding 
grounds dried up, and many of the nat- 
ural sanctuaries on which the ducks 
were accustomed to light, going to and 
from winter quarters, were also dried up 
and, therefore, unusable. 

At the same time, there was a continu- 
ing encroachment on the natural breed- 
ing grounds and resting places caused 
by the expansion of agriculture. 

Duck hunters, seeing the game rapidly 
diminishing each year, began studying 
the problems of propagation and protec- 
tion of the duck population. Obviously 
a closed season would not correct the 
situation. 

State conservation departments, will- 
ing as they were to do their part, were 
powerless to act because the migration 
of waterfowl is not only interstate but 
international in its scope. 


Is a second de- 
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The States were not in a position to 
carry out the terms of an already ex- 
isting treaty with Canada nor to negoti- 
ate a similar treaty concerning migra- 
tory waterfowl with Mexico. 


The duck hunters, acting generally 


through conservation organizations and 
similar associations of sportsmen, con- 
cluded that the only answer was through 
rehabilitation of the nesting areas and 
the reestablishment of adequate sanctu- 
aries for the ducks to rest on their migra- 
tions. They were perfectly willing to 
pay the cost of the conservation program 
and they had no desire to permanently 
burden the nonhunting general public 
with a levy of taxes. 

There is a very interesting story to the 
effect that some apparently elderly and 
obviously poor hunter wrote in on a 
drug-store tablet and suggested to one of 
the conferences that the way to raise 
the money was to issue a stamp and at- 
tach it to everybody’s hunting license 
provided he intended to hunt waterfowl. 
The idea took hold and was sponsored by 
the famous cartoonist, Ding Darling, of 
Iowa, who was once head of the biologi- 
cal survey. 

Mr. Darling drew the design for the 
first duck stamp and donated it to the 
cause. In subsequent years, well-known 
artists have drawn the designs and fur- 
nished them, always without cost, to the 
Federal Government. This was the 
sportsmen’s answer to their own problem. 

It has been successful and the duck 
population has increased considerably. 
However, it is a fact well known to all 
duck hunters that it is still not up to 
a satisfactory point. The duck hunters, 
therefore, began again to hold meetings 
which started some 2 year ago. 

The 1934 act provided that $0 percent 
of the proceeds should be spent for the 
purchase of inviolate sanctuaries for 
nesting, rest, and similar purposes. 

Ten percent of the proceeds was ap- 
plied toward law enforcement and man- 
agement. One of the unsatisfactory fea- 
tures of the whole law was the lack of 
sufficient funds for enforcement pur- 
poses. Another very serious problem 
came through the very natural tendency 
of hunters to buy up available property 
around the sanctuaries so that they 
would get a shot at the poor old duck as 
he was coming in to rest or as he was 
leaving after his rest. If a wealthy man 
were looking for a place to hunt and 
could afford to buy such a piece of prop- 
erty, of course, that is the very one that 
he would purchase. You would do the 
same thing if you wanted to start a club 
and sell memberships or if you wanted to 
rent out some good blinds. 

The man with the Sears, Roebuck 
shotgun and a few shells, but who had 
paid for his duck stamp like the wealthy 
man, was getting less and less opportu- 
nity to do some hunting. 

Accordingly the conservationists and 
sportsmen decided among themselves 
that they would raise the price of the 
duck stamp from $1 to $2, and that they 
would purchase some additional sanc- 
tuaries, presumably located to a large 
extent on the fringes of those already 
established. This, they believe, would 
provide sufficient sanctuaries to permit 
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the duck population to further increase 
and it ic hoped that it will soon reach a 
point sufficient to permit additional 
hunting, increase of bag limits, extension 
of open seasons, and soon. If that point 
is reached, then it seems to the sports- 
men that it would be logical to open to 
public hunting a very limited part of 
these newsly acquired sanctuaries. 

This would give the man with the 
Sears, Roebuck shotgun an opportunity 
to come in and do some choice hunting. 
It would control the hunting area in a 
manner that is not generally done in a 
private club. It would break up, to some 
extent at least, the hogging of the good 
shooting by private individuals and 
clubs. 

This is the duck hunter’s solution to 
his own problem. 

It has the endorsement, so far as I 
know, of all the sportsmen’s publications 
and of every sportsmen’s conservation 
group. It is recommended by the De- 
partment of the Interior, and the De- 
partmert has furnished me with infor- 
mation indicating that 46 of the 48 States 
are on record in favor of it. Of the re- 
maining 2, it is my understanding that 
neither objects to it but have simply not 
recorded themselves in favor. 

I hope that this sportsmen’s plan to 
raise the money with which to finance 
their program will meet with the ap- 
proval of the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and th^ bill was 
passed. 


UNITED STATES AID IN FISH 
RESTORATION 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 1746) to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in fish restora- 
tion and management projects, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the bill, ss follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
cooperate with the States through their re- 
spective State fish and game departments in 
fish restoration and management projects as 
hereinafter set forth: No money apportioned 
under this act to any State, except as here- 
inafter provided, shall be expended therein 
until its legislature, or other State agency 
authorized by the State constitution to make 
laws governing the conservation of fish, shall 
have assented to the provisions of this act 
and shall have passed laws for the conserva- 
tion of fish, which shall include a prohibi- 
tion against the diversion of license fees paid 
by fishermen for any other purpose than 
the administration of said Stat- fish and 
game department, except that until the final 
adjournment of the first regular session of 
the legislature held after passage of this act 
the assent of the Governor of the State shall 
be sufficient. The Secretary of the Interior 
and the State fish and game department of 
each State accepting the benefits of this act 
shall agree upon the fish restoration and 
management project: to be aided in such 
State under the terms of this act, and all 
projects shall conform to the standards fixed 
b; the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this act the term 
“fish restoration and management projects” 
shall be construed to mean projects designed 
for the restoration and management of all 
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species of fish which have material value in 
connection with sport or recreation in the 
marine and/or fresh waters of the United 
States and include— 

(a) Such research into problems of fish 
management and culture as may be necessary 
to efficient administration affecting fish re- 
sources. 

(b) The acquisition of such facts as are 
necessary to guide and direct the regulation 
of fishing by law, including the extent of the 
fish population, the drain on the fish supply 
from fishing and/or natural causes, the ne- 
cessity of legal regulation of fishing, and the 
effects of any measures of regulation that are 
applied. 

(c) The formulation and adoption of plans 
of restocking waters with food and game 
fishes according to natural areas or districts 
to which such plans are applicable, together 
with the acquisition of such facts as are 
necessary to the formulation, execution, and 
testing the efficacy of such plans. 

(d) The selection, restoration, rehabilita- 
tion, and improvement of areas of water or 
land adaptable as hatching, feeding, resting, 
or breeding places for fish, including acquisi- 
tion by purchase, condemnation, lease, or 
gift of such areas or estates or interests there- 
in as are suitable or capable of being made 
suitable therefor, and the construction there- 
on or therein of such works as may be neces- 
sary to make them available for such pur- 
poses; the term “State fish and game depart- 
ment” shall be construed to mean and in- 
clude any department or division of depart- 
ment of another name, or commission, or 
official or officials, of a State empowered under 
its laws to exercise the funttions ordinarily 
exercised by a State fish and game depart- 
ment. 

Sec.3. To carry out the purposes of this 
act, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated an amount equal to the revenue ac- 
cruing from tax imposed by section 3406 of 
the Internal Revenue Code, effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1941, on fishing rods, creels, reels, and 
artificial lures, baits, and flies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1947, and each fiscal 
year thereafter. The appropriation made 
under the provisions of this section for each 
fiscal year shall continue available during 
the succeeding fiscal year. So much of such 
appropriation apportioned to any State for 
any fiscal year as remains unexpended at the 
close thereof is authorized to be made avail- 
able for expenditure in that State until the 
close of the succeeding fiscal year. Any 
amount apportioned to any State under the 
provisions of this act which is unexpended 
or unobligated at the end of the period dur- 
ing which it is available for expenditure on 
any project is authorized to be made avail- 
able for expenditure by the Secretary of the 
Interior in carrying on the research pro- 
gram of the Fish and Wildlife Service in re- 
spect to fish of material value for sport and 
recreation. 

Src. 4. So much, not to exceed 8 percent, 
of each annual appropriation made in pur- 
suance of the provisions of section 3 of this 
act as the Secretary of the Interior may esti- 
mate to be necessary for his expenses in the 
conduct of necessary investigations, admin- 
istration, and the execution of this act and 
for aiding in the formulation, adoption, or 
administration of any compact between two 
or more States for the conservation and man- 
agement of migratory fishes in marine or 
fresh waters shall be deducted for that pur- 
pose, and such sum is authorized to be made 
available therefore until the expiration of 
the next succeeding fiscal year. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior, after making the - 
aforesaid deduction, shall apportion the re- 
mainder of the appropriation for each fiscal 
year among the several States in the fol- 
lowing manner; that is to say, 40 percent 
in the ratio which the area of each State 
including coastal and Great Lakes waters (as 
determined by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior) bears to the total area of all the States 
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and 60 percent in the ratio which the num- 
ber of persons holding paid licenses to fish 
for sport or recreation in the State in the 
second fiscal year preceding the fiscal year 
for which such apportionment is made, as 
certified to said Secretary by the State fish 
and game departments, bears to the number 
of such persons in all the States; but in the 
event that the licenses to fish in any State 
are combination hunting and fishing licenses, 
the number of fishing-license holders shall be 
limited to 50 percent of the number of such 
combination licenses certified to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior by the State fish and 
game departments: Provided, That such ap- 
portionments shall be adjusted equitably so 
that no State shall receive less than 1 per- 
cent nor more than 5 percent of the total 
amount apportioned to all of the States: 
Provided further, That where the apportion- 
ment to any State under this section is less 
than $4,500 annually, the Secretary of the 
Interior may allocate not more than $4,500 
of said appropriation to said State to carry 
out the purposes of this act when said State 
certifies to the Secretary of the Interior that 
it has set aside not less than $1,500 from 
its fish-and-game funds or has made, through 
its legislature, an appropriation in this 
amount for said purposes. Any sum not al- 
located under the provisions of this section 
shall be made available for expenditure by 
the Secretary of the Interior in carrying out 
the provisions of the fisheries-research pro- 
gram of the Fish and Wildlife Service with 
the States, 

Sec. 5. For each fiscal year beginning with 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall certify to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and to each State 
fish and game department, the sum which 
he has estimated to be deducted for admin- 
istering and executing this act and the sum 
which he has apportioned to each State for 
such fiscal year. Any State desiring to avail 
itself of the benefits of this act shall notify 
the Secretary of the Interior to this effect 
within 60 days after it has received the cer- 
tification referred to in this section. The 
sum apportioned to any State which fails 
to notify the Secretary of the Interior as 
herein provided is authorized to be made 
available for expenditure by the Secretary of 
the Interior in carrying out the provisions of 
the fish-research program of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

Sec. 6. Any State desiring to avail itself of 
the benefits of this act shall, by its State 
fish and game department, submit to the 
Secretary of the Interior full and detailed 
statements of any fish-restoration and man- 
agement project proposed for that State. If 
the Secretary of the Interior finds that such 
project meets with the standards set up by 
him and approves said project, the State 
fish and game department shall furnish to 
him such surveys, plans, specifications, and 
estimates therefor as he may require: Pro- 
vided, however, That the Secretary of the 
Interior shall approve only such projects as 
may be substantial in character and design, 
and the expenditure of funds thereby author- 
ized shall be applied only to such approved 
projects and if otherwise applied they shall 
be replaced by the State before it may par- 
ticipate in any further apportionment under 
this act. 2 

Items included for engineering, inspection, 
and unforeseen contingencies in connection 
with any works to be constructed shall not 
exceed 10 percent of the cost of such works, 
It the Secretary of the Interior approves the 
plans, specifications, and estimates for the 
project, he shall notify the State fish and 
game department and immediately certify 
the fact to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall there- 
upon set aside so much of said appropriation 
as represents the share of the United States 
payable under this act on account of such 
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project, which sum so set aside shall not 
exceed 75 percent of the total estimated cost 
thereof. No payment of any money ap- 
portioned under this act shall be made on 
any project until such statement of the proj- 
ect and the plans, specifications, and esti- 
mates thereof shall have been submitted to 
and approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Src. 7. When the Secretary of the Interior 
shall find that any project approved by him 
has been completed or, if involving research 
relating to fish, is being conducted, in com- 
pliance with said plans and specifications, 
he shall cause to be paid to the proper 
authority of said State the amount set aside 
for said project: Provided, That the Secretary 
of the Interior may, in his discretion, from 
time to time, make payments on said project 
as the same progresses; but these payments, 
including previous payments, if any, shall 
not be more than the United States pro 
rata share of the project in conformity with 
said plans and specifications. Any construc- 
tive work and labor in each State shall be 
performed in accordance with its laws and 
under the direct supervision of the State 
fish and game department, subject to the 
inspection and approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior and in accordance with the rules 
and regulations made pursuant to this act. 
The Secretary of the Interior and the State 
fish and game department of each State may 
jointly determine at what times and in what 
amounts payments as work progresses, shall 
be made under this act. Such payments 
shall be made by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, on warrants drawn by the Secretary of 
the Interior against the said appropriation 
to such official or officials, or depository, as 
may be designated by the State fish and game 
department and authorized under the laws 
of the State to receive public funds of the 
State. 

Sec. 8. To maintain fish- restoration and 
management projects established under the 
provisions of this act shall be the duty of 
the States according to their respective laws: 
Provided, That beginning July 1, 1950, main- 
tenance of projects heretofore completed 
under the provisions of this act may be 
considered as projects under this act: Pro- 
vided further, That not more than 25 percent 
of the allocation from Federal funds in any 
one year after July 1, 1950, may be set aside 
for such maintenance projects, Title to any 
real or personal property acquired by any 
State, and to improvements placed on State- 
owned lands through the use of funds paid to 
the State under the provisions of this act, 
shall be vested in such State. 

Sec. 9. Out of the deductions set aside for 
administering and executing this act the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
employ such assistants, clerks, and other per- 
sons in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, to be taken from the eligible lists of 
the civil service; to rent or construct build- 
ings outside of the District of Columbia; to 
purchase such supplies, materials, equip- 
ment, office fixtures, and apparatus; and to 
incur such travel and other expenses, includ- 
ing publication of technical and administra- 
tive reports, purchase, maintenance, and hire 
of passenger-carrying motor vehicles, as he 
may deem necessary for carrying out the 
purposes of this act. 

Sec. 10, The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to make rules and regulations for 
carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Src. 11. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
make an annual report to the Congress giv- 
ing detailed information as to the projects 
established under the provisions of this act 
and expenditures therefor. 

Sec. 12. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to cooperate with the Alaska 
Game Commission, the Division of Game and 
Fish of the Board of Commissioners of Agri- 
culture and Forestry of Hawaii, the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture and Commerce of 
Puerto Rico, and the Governor of the Virgin 
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Islands, in the conduct of fish restoration 
and management projects, as defined in sec- 
tion 2 of this act, upon such terms and con- 
ditions as he shall deem fair, just, and equi- 
table, and is authorized to apportion to said 
Territories, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, out of money available for appor- 
tionment under this act, such sums as he 
shall determine, not exceeding $25,000 for 
Alaska, and $10,000 each for Hawali, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands, in any one 
year, which apportionments, when made, 
shall be deducted before making the ap- 
portionments to the States provided for by 
this act; but the Secretary shall in no event 
require any of said cooperating agencies to 
pay an amount which will exceed 25 percent 
of the cost of any project. Any unexpended 
or unobligated balance of any apportionment 
made pursuant to this section shall be avail- 
able for expenditure in the Territories, 
Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands, as the 
case may be, in the succeeding year, on any 
approved project, and if unexpended or un- 
obligated at the end of such year is author- 
ized to be made available for expenditure 
by the Secretary of the Interior in carrying 
on the research program of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service in respect to fish of material 
value for sport recreation. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

The Chair hears none. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since the passage of the Robertson-Pitt- 
man Act in 1937, providing Federal aid 
to State game restoration projects by 
earmarking the sportsmen’s excise tax 
on sporting arms and ammunition, the 
conservationists of America have been 
hopeful that the Congress would enact 
a companion measure for Federal aid to 
State fishery restoration projects by ear- 
marking the excise tax of 10 percent on 
fishing rods, creels, reels, and artificial 
lures, baits and flies. 

Sport fishing, in continental United 
States waters, is progressively getting 
worse. Stream-improvement work is 
needed, more investigations are required, 
and cooperative management programs 
are essential if the vastly increased num- 
ber of anglers are given the opportunity 
to pursue their sport. In 1933 the 48 
States sold 4,858,058 fishing licenses. 
Last year 14,582,739 such licenses were 
purchased by sportsmen, an increase of 
300 percent. To supply fish in angling 
waters to meet this greatly increased 
demand has challenged the State fish 
and game departments. This excise tax 
was enacted as a war revenue-raising 
measure. It will produce about $3,000,- 
000 paid into the United States Treasury 
by the sportsmen who buy the tackle 
mentioned above. 

The bill places emphasis on stream 
improvement, management, and recrea- 
tion rather than upon hatchery work, 
although the latter is not barred. 

Seventy-five percent of the total cost 
of a project is to be paid out of this ear- 
marked fund and the States pay the 
other 25 percent out of their own fishing- 
license revenues. 

Each State is allocated a portion of the 
money so earmarked under a formula 
which takes into consideration the area 
of the State as compared with the total 
area of all of the States and the number 
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of paid fishing licenses issued by the 
State as compared to the total number 
of fishing licenses issued in all of the 
States. Only 8 percent of the earmarked 
fund is available to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service for administration of the act. 
The other 92 percent goes directly to the 
State or fishery-restoration projects. 

The philosophy behind this bill is that 
it adds no new tax burden to the people 
of the United States. The revenues ac- 
cruing from this excise tax which are 
paid by the fishermen themselves are ap- 
plied to a much-needed and worth-while 
program for the rehabilitation of their 
sport and each project when completed, 
including lands, buildings, and equip- 
ment, belongs to the State. It is one of 
the most constructive measures for the 
preservation and restoration of sport 
fishing ever to be introduced in the Con- 
gress and takes its stand in importance 
with the Migratory Bird Treaty Act and 

the Robertson-Pittman Act. It will do 
for fisheries what the Robertson-Pitt- 
man Act has done for game. 

In previous sessions of the Congress 
opposition to this bill was voiced by the 
Association of Fishing Tackle Manufac- 
turers. At the annual meeting of this 
organization, which is composed of all 
sport-fishing manufacturers, held in Chi- 
cago early in June of this year, seeming- 
ly all misunderstanding was dissolved 
and a resolution was passed supporting 
this measure. This wiped out, so far as 
is known, the last vestige of opposition to 
this bill. 

This and similar bills have been before 
the Congress for 10 years. The millions 
of sportsmen and the conservation 
groups throughout the country earnestly 
hope that the Congress will give its 
stamp of approval to this bill, the bene- 
fits from which will greatly improve the 
recreation of millions of people in the 
out-of-doors. It offers some assurance 
to our posterity that this depleted na- 
tural resource, offering so much pleasure 
to the sportsmen of today, might be pre- 
served and perpetuated for our sons and 
for their grandsons in the ever-increas- 
ing volume and number of game fish. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. As I 
understand, this bill is not only going 
to provide for research but will provide 
for propagation. The funds coming in 
under this bill will, in cooperation with 
the States, be applied to the propaga- 
tion of fish. Will a major portion of 
the funds derived from this source be 
used for that purpose? 

Mr. DINGELL. By all means. A 
great deal of latitude is given to the 
States. They can use it pretty much as 
they please. All but the 8 percent re- 
served for administrative purposes will 
go to the States. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a companion bill 
to the Robertson-Pitman Act. It has 
the well-nigh universal support of the 
millions of sportsmen, including men 
and women who do not fish with rod 
and reel, and by that I mean those who 
are interested in wildlife, like migratory 
birds. They are anxious to bring to the 
fishermen the benefits of this proposal, 
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so that we may increase the number 
of game fish. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Coming from the 
good State of Michigan, like my good 
friend, may I say that this bill is of 
great interest to the people of our State. 
May I ask what amount of money is 
expected to be realized from this legis- 
lation? 

Mr. DINGELL. Approximately $3,- 
000,000. 

Mr. DONDERO, It provides for a tax 
of 10 percent upon fishing equipment? 

Mr. DINGELL, That is an already 
existing tax. 

1 DONDERO. I think it is a good 
bill. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL, I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I asked 
the gentleman to yield only to state for 
the Recorp what I told the gentleman 
outside the floor of the House, that when 
this bill came up on the Consent Cal- 
endar it was necessary for the Consent 
Calendar objectors to ask that it be 
passed over without prejudice because of 
the amount of money involved. As the 
individual who asked that the bill be 
passed over and not considered on the 
Consent Calendar, may I say to the gen- 
tleman that as far as the merits of the 
bill are concerned I am in hearty accord 
with the bill. It was only because of the 
amount of money involved that we had 
to ask that the bill not be considered on 
the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. DINGELL. I appreciate the atti- 
tude of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
I know he favors the objective of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, will 
ruo anes suspend the rules and pass the 
b 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed, 


AMENDING THE PHILIPPINE REHABILI- 
TATION ACT OF 1946 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I move to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 
5535) to amend the Philippine Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1946. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, That subsection (e) of sec- 
tion 311 of the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of 1946 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following sentence: “The au- 
thority contained in subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 302 and subsection (a) of section 303 
shall continue in effect until June 30, 1951. 
Appropriations pursuant to section 301 for 
carrying out the purposes of these sections 
may be continued available until June 30, 
1951.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demand- 
ed? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The question is on suspending the 
rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 
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EXTENDING THE INSTITUTE OF INTER- 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (S. 1250) to amend the Institute. of 
Inter-American Affairs Act, approved 
August 5, 1947, with an amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, created by Public Law 369, Eightieth 
Congress, shall have 

“(a) Succession until June 30, 1955; and 

„(b) Authority, within the limits of funds 
appropriated or specific contract authoriza- 
tions hereafter granted to it, to make con- 
tracts for periods not to exceed 5 years and 
not to extend beyond June 30, 1955, in any 
case. 

“Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums, 
not to exceed $40,000,000, as may from time 
to time be necessary to carry on the activi- 
ties of the Institute during the period end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and the appropriations 
hereby authorized shall be in addition to 
appropriations pursuant to authorizations 
granted in Public Law 369, Eightieth Con- 
gress.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demand- 
ed? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, Speaker, the 
bill H. R. 5730 concerns the operations 
of the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. 

It gives it approximately five more 
years of authorization, 

It specifically gives it forward con- 
tracting authority—subject to the time 
limits of its charter and to 5 years in any 
particular contract and to the limitation 
of appropriations of specific contract 
authorizations in appropriation bills. 

It gives the Institute an appropriation 
authorization of $40,000,000 spread over 
the five additional years. 

Before discussing these three items in 
this bill, I want to say a word about the 
Institute itself. 

You will recall that it was set up orig- 
inally as one of five Delaware corpora- 
tions established by the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, Their job was 
to carry out cooperative assistance pro- 
grams with Latin America as part of our 
wartime good-neighbor policy aiming to 
keep and encourage the solidarity of this 
hemisphere. 

Three of the corporations expired and 
do not concern us here. Two of them— 
the Institute and the Inter-American 
Education Foundation, Inc., were con- 
tinued under one corporate charter as 
a Federal corporation under legislation 
enacted August 4, 1947. 

It may be well to recall that that leg- 
islation was approved unanimously by a 
subcommittee of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, unanimously by the full 
committee, unanimously by the House, 
unanimously by the Senate Committee 
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on Foreign Relations, and then unani- 
mously by the Senate itself. There were, 
however, one or two who had their doubts 
in the House. To conciliate them and 
enable the legislation to get by on a 
unanimous-consent procedure, the char- 
ter was shortened from 5 to 3 years. 

Were it not for that circumstance, we 
would not be having to legislate on the 
Institute at this time. 

However, the characteristic of una- 
nimity seems still to prevail with regard 
to the Institute in this Congress. Legis- 
lation to extend its corporate life was re- 
ported unanimously by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ap- 
proved unanimously by the Senate. 

A companion bill was approved unani- 
mously by a subcommittee of your Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and then by 
the full committee—also unanimously. 

I believe the House will also act unani- 
mously on this measure. I would be ab- 
solutely certain of this if all the Members 
had been able to familiarize themselves 
with this Institute and its work as some 
of us on the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs have. 

This is one bill that we do not have to 
ask the House to approve oi the basis of 
what the people in the executive branch 
have told us about the matter. 

In this case we are asking your ap- 
proval on the basis of our own direct 
evidence. 

Four of the present members of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs went to 
South America during the winter months 
of 1948 to see the way the Institute op- 
erated in the field. In addition, two of 
the members served a year ago last spring 
as members of the United States dele- 
gation to the International Conference 
of American States meeting at Bogota. 

In both instances these members were 
able to make the acquaintance of some 
of the operating people themselves. 
They were able to see the physical evi- 
dence of Institute projects. They had 
opportunities to discuss the Institute’s 
problems and accomplishments with our 
ambassadors in a dozen Latin-American 
countries. They discussed the Institute’s 
work with foreign ministers and with 
chiefs of state in several of the Latin- 
American Republics. 

Finally—and this is perhaps most im- 
portant of all—they were able to talk 
about the meaning of the Institute to 
our Latin-American friends in many 
conversations with private citizens of 
both high and lowly station in the coun- 
tries concerned. 

I know that none of the others who 
went out into the field to gather the evi- 
dence will contradict me when I say that 
we come before the House perfectly sure 
in our own minds— 

First. That this is a good program. 

Second. That the people working in it 
are patriotic Americans who believe in 
their mission, who are technically sound, 
and who in every way do credit to this 
Nation in their service abroad. 

Third. That every one of our Ambas- 
sadors in Latin America is not only ap- 
proving of this program but indeed en- 
thusiastic about it as one of the most 
useful and valuable instruments of our 
foreign policy in Latin America, 
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Fourth. That the Latin-Americans 
themselves are warmly appreciative of 
our interest in them and of the benefits 
accruing to them under this program, a 
point that is fully evidenced in our re- 
port where it deals with the manner in 
which the participating governments 
have manifested their willingness to 
shoulder more and more of the commit- 
ments involved in this cooperative 
undertaking. 

Fifth. That the program is showing 
concrete results in bettering the stand- 
ard of living, in providing more suste- 
nance, in saving lives, and in pointing 
the way te improved techniques of edu- 
3 in many Latin-American coun- 

ries, 

In summary, this program is one in 
which we get our money’s worth, without 
doubt, in an improved standard of life 
in our neighborhood, in a growing inter- 
change of culture with our friends to the 
south, in the greater solidarity of the 
American hemisphere, and in a rich har- 
vest of national and individual good will. 

We are asking for the 5-year extension 
first, because we believe the program de- 
serves to be continued not only as a ges- 
ture toward our friends but also in our 
own national interest, and second, be- 
cause any lesser extension would be im- 
practical. These programs call for long- 
range planning in the fields of education, 
public health, sanitation, and agricul- 
tural work. To attempt to crowd the 
planning and execution into a smaller 
period would be economically self-de- 
feating. It would sacrifice efficiency and 
results. It would save nothing. 

We are asking for general contract au- 
thorization because such authorization 
is characteristically a part of this sort 
of long-range, concrete operations. The 
Congress struck out contract authoriza- 
tion for the Institute in recent appro- 
priation acts, although such authoriza- 
tion was granted-for earlier operations of 
the Institute. The discontinuance may 
have been justified on the ground that 
the Institute has, under existing law, 
been nearing its liquidation. But that 
argument does not hold if we are, as I 
believe we should, to give the Institute 
a new lease on life by extending its ehar- 
w to June 30, 1955, instead of August 4, 

50. 

We are asking for an over-all appro- 
priation authorization of $40,000,000. 
This is, I grant you, an increase over cur- 
rent and recent Institute operations, 
which, under current appropriations and 
residual funds, have been at the rate of 
about $5,700,000 a year. However, the 
level of a preliquidation stage is not a 
proper level by which to determine the 
level for an extended operation. 

I should point out that the average of 
$8,000,000 a year proposed in the com- 
mittee’s bill is 20 percent below that pro- 
posed by the President. It is 17% per- 
cent below the general level of opera- 
tions since the inception of the programs 
here concerned. 

There is a level below which such pro- 
grams should not be cut. It is necessary 
to maintain a rounded operation. By 
that I mean it is necessary that one part 
of the undertaking should not be carried 
on while another integrally related part 
is neglected. I shall give you an obvious 
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example. To help cut down the death 
rate in a poverty-stricken area but neg- 
lect to teach its people how to produce 
more food is self-defeating. Or to teach 
a people to improve their schools but 
neglect to teach them how to produce 
the greater abundance necessary to sus- 
tain the improvement is a mockery. 

Taking such factors into account, the 
subcommittee came to the conclusion 
that $8,000,000 was the reasonably mini- 
mum level. The full committee agreed. 
We trust the House also will agree. 

Mr, CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill (H. R. 5730) now before us extends 
the tenure of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. = 

Under present legislation its. charter 
would expire August 4, 1950. This bill 
proposes to extend its authority for an 
additional 5 years. It would also au- 
thorize the Institute appropriations for 
5 years not to exceed $40,000,000 and 
properly restricted forward contracting 
authority within the limits of this ex- 
tension of its charter. The $40,000,000 
authorized is 20 percent less than was 
requested by the Institute for that pe- 
riod. 

It is well to review briefly the genesis 
of the program which it is now proposed 
to extend and, in a measure, to expand. 

It started as a World War II proposi- 
tion. It was one among several pro- 
grams put into operation by the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. That 
was at a time when cooperation with 
Latin America was of critical importance 
to us as a wartime measure. 

Shortly after this program was inaug- 
urated I was extremely critical of it. It 
seemed to me it was not well planned 
or well coordinated. I kept hearing of 
incidents which indicated lack of sound 
judgment and extravagance on our part. 
In many instances at the beginning of 
the program we were required to assume 
100 percent of its cost. That these in- 
cidents were occurring at that time is 
borne out by the report of the General 
Accounting Office. - 

There were some regrettable examples 
of laxity in operations incident to the 
wartime operations. As I have indi- 
cated some of these have been brought 
out in an audit report by the General 
Accounting Office. These are matters 
well past now, however. We of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs who studied the questions in co- 
operation with the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, led by the able 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy], 
came to the conclusion that these mat- 
ters did not require any revision of the 
law and that the important thing was 
to see that they did not happen again— 
and that an administrative tightening 
of the auditing process within the Insti- 
tute itself was all that was required. Mr. 
Myer, president of the Institute, has 
been made aware of the committee's 
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views, and I believe the matter will be 
corrected. 

All that is beside the main tenor of the 
remarks I wish to make, however. 

I wish to recall to the Members of the 
House that this Institute was extended 
as a peacetime proposition by legislation 
written and sponsored by a distinguished 
former Member, Mr. Bartel Jonkman, of 
Michigan. 

I recall the action on the Jonkman bill 
during the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress. I recall that it was enacted 
only in the last hours of the last day of 
the session. Its passage was the work 
primarily of one man, who stayed on the 
job indefatigably to get it through. 

Mr. Jonkman happened to head a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to which the question of the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs was 
assigned for review. As he told his col- 
leagues then, he approached the question 
skeptically and yet with an open mind. 
After several exhaustive hearings he 
expressed himself as convinced that the 
program of the Institute was a worth- 
while proposition from the standpoint of 
the interests of the American people and 
their Government. He gave the program 
his full support. He wrote the bill in 
collaboration with other members of the 
subcommittee concerned. The work was 
chiefly his, however. At that time Mr. 
Jonkman was acting on what the law- 
yers call second best evidence. He was 
judging from the testimony of others and 
from the written record. Later he was 
able to go to Latin America and see for 
himself the work of the Institute in the 
field. He returned from that trip, dur- 
ing which he had spent many days in 
rigorous field inspections, convinced of 
the correctness of his judgment in having 
supported the Institute in the first place. 

While I personally was unable to in- 
spect as many of the projects as those 
who were given specific assignments, be- 
cause of my duties as chairman of the 
subcommittee on this strenuous trip of 
24,290 miles which was covered in 25 
days, I have no reason to disagree with 
their conclusions. 

Our committee in general met many 
of the people who do the actual work of 
the Institute in the field. We got to 
know them. We saw them at their work. 
We discussed their plans and problems 
with them. They are good Americans. 
They represent their country well. They 
are people of sound technical accom- 
plishment. They believe in what they are 
doing. They have profound faith in the 
mission of the Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs as a means of helping Latin 
America find its way to a better standard 
of living, to a sounder economic basis of 
its developing democracy, and to a richer 
understanding of the common contribu- 
tions which this Nation and their nations 
can make to the life of the hemisphere. 

No law can be better than the people 
who enforce it. No program can be bet- 
ter than the quality of the people who 
put it into effect. I believe there is an 
earnest attempt on the part of the per- 
sonnel concerned to do a good job and 
I believe this legislation is thoroughly 
consistent with the interests of the 
United States and of our neighbors as 
well, 
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Personally I would much rather see 
the $450,000,000 which it is proposed to 
pour into Korea in the next 3 years, spent 
over a 40- or 50-year period in the coun- 
tries to the south of us. There is a far 
greater assurance that it would be to our 
best interest. 

There are three phases of the pres- 
ent programs which appeal tome. First, 
they are now being confined to health 
and sanitation, agricultural rehabilita- 
tion, and education. From these types of 
programs I believe we can get good re- 
sults. Second, each year as the pro- 
grams progress the host or recipient 
countries are assuming more and more 
of the financial burden of these projects, 
You can make an analysis of the progress 
already made from the table contained 
in an excellent report of this committee, 
prepared by Mr. Bert Marshall of our 
staff. And third, the 5-year extension 
allows continuity in these programs and 
extended planning which it is impossible 
to do under a l-year program. 

I want to say also that we talked to 
the Ambassadors in the countries con- 
cerned. I would understate the case if 
I were to tell you that they approved of 
this program. Their support of it went 
invariably to the point of enthusiasm. 
In that connection, I wish to quote part 
of a statement made for the Committee 
by Ambassador Nathaniel P. Davis, our 
envoy to Costa Rica. It reflects the gen- 
eral view of our ambassadors: 


In frankess, I must admit that I went to 
Costa Rica somewhat skeptical as to the 
advantage of such programs to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. With equal frankness. I 
must say that after intimate contact with, 
and close observation of the work * * * 
in Costa Rica, I am convinced that it is 
making a more direct, tangible, and speedy 
contribution to the carrying out of Ameri- 
can foreign policy in that part of the world 
than any other United States Government 
activity presently operating in Costa Rica. 
The advantages are threefold. First, by 
assisting in the improvement of agricultural 
methods for the small farmer, it is con- 
tributing to improving his economic posi- 
tion, which bears a direct relationship to 
political stability. Second, the school-lunch 
program contributes toward breaking down 
unhealthy dietary practices, thus contribut- 
ing to the physical health of the people. 
Since it is obviously very much to the in- 
terest of the United States to have eco- 
nomically sound and politically stable 
neighbors on the American Continent, the 
work * +è toward that goal is of obvious 
importance. Third, and perhaps fully as im- 
portant as the first two reasons, although 
less tangible, is the good will toward the 
United States being built up at the grass- 
roots level, through * * * activity which, 
as indicated, reaches the small farmer 
throughout the country rather than the 
wealthier people of the towns. The farmers 
are well aware of the fact that [this] is a co- 
operative effort of the Governments of Costa 
Rica and the United States. They are also 
well aware of the fact that its directiqn and 
management and a major portion of its en- 
thusiasm is American. On at least four 
occasions, on two of which I was personally 
present (once conspicuously on the plat- 
form and once a member of the audience) 
the President of Costa Rica in an address to 
the farmers pointed out that, whereas the 
Communists and others hostile to the 
United States had a great deal to say about 
Yankee imperialism, they could see with 
their own eyes that the Americans were not 
filling the country with concession hunters 
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or soldiers, but rather with agricultural ex- 
perts and advisers to help the people of the 
country to improve their lot through their 
own efforts and hard work. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
efforts of the United States in this under- 
taking are very much appreciated by the 
Government and by the people of Costa 
Rica. They make very definitely for good 
will, and they are contributing successfully 
and importantly to the improvement of the 
living conditions and raising the economic 
level, which are essential foundations for a 
prosperous and stable nation in our own 
community of American States. 


Finally, let me say a word about the 
convincing evidence adduced by our field 
trips. During these trips we were able to 
discuss the work of the Institute with 
members of the native populations shar- 
ing in its benefits. We inspected perhaps 
a dozen projects. 

We saw, for example, the work of the 
Institute as it bears on the work of the 
rural schools of Guatemala. We were 
able to compare the operations of a school 
where American leadership and tech- 
niques have been put into effect with the 
work of schools where they are still fol- 
lowing the ancient and restricted con- 
cepts of common education belonging to 
another century. By that evidence we 
were able to see the reality behind the 
enthusiasm with which the leaders of our 
educational program there described the 
plans and accomplishments to us. 

We witnessed the work of a health in- 
stitute in Santiago, Chile. We got direct 
evidence of its work in teaching sanita- 
tion methods, methods of caring for 
children, and methods of protecting food 
against spoilage and contamination. The 
Institute is active in the most hasic con- 
cerns. That is an important thing to 
bring out about the Institute in general. 
It does not work in the rarefied altitudes 
of intergovernmental planning. It does 
not relate to the activities of planners, 
bureaucrats, economists, and the like. It 
it working among the people. Its work 
is on the level of common humanity. 

We noted this, also—that in every case 
the name of the United States and the 
name of the country concerned are 
united on the cornerstones and letter- 
heads of the Institute. Its work and our 
contribution to it in particular are gen- 
erally understood. We tried that out in 
discussions through interpreters with the 
people on the streets. It was made plain 
and indisputable to us that the people of 
Latin America know of the work of the 
Institute, know our part in it, and ac- 
cept it in the pattern of our common 
friendship. 

We count these peoples as among our 
oldest and most steadfast friends. This 
legislation gives us another opportunity 
to let our Latin-American neighbors 
know that in the press of problems else- 
where in the world and amid the vast de- 
mands being made upon our economy, 
we are not forgetting the interests of the 
American hemisphere. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed, 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a motion, which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Motion offered by Mr. Mansrietp: Amend 
the title so as to read: “Extending the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs.” 


The motion was agreed to. 
A similar House bill (H. R. 5730) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have five legislative days to extend their 
remarks in the Recor on the two bills 
just passed. 


COOPERATION WITH FEDERAL, STATE, 
AND LOCAL AGENCIES OF THE RECRE- 
ATIONAL USES OF LANDS AND WATERS 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 4403) to facilitate the administra- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior, in 
cooperation with other Federal, State, 
and local agencies, of the recreational 
uses of lands and waters within reclama- 
tion, flood- control, power, and other Fed- 
eral reservoir projects, as amended. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to administer, 
through the National Park Service or such 
other agencies of the Department of the 
Interior as he may select, in accordance with 
the provisions of this act, the recreational 
uses of land and water areas within such 
reclamation, flood control, power, and other 
Federal reservoir projects, as the Secretary 
may designate: Provided, however, That if 
the project is under the primary jurisdic- 
tion of a Federal agency other than the De- 
partment of the Interior, such administra- 
tion shall be undertaken only with the prior 
assent of the head of such agency, and shall 
be subject to such conditions as such other 
agency may prescribe to insure the accom- 
plishment of the primary purposes of the 
project: Provided further, That the pro- 
visions of this act shall not apply to projects 
under the supervis'-n of the Department of 
the Army. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior, in ad- 
ministering recreational uses of la -ds and 
waters under this act, is authorized (a) to 
issue such rules and regulations as he may 
deem necessary or proper to provide for and 
control public recreational uses of such 
areas; (b) to construct and to accept dona- 
tions of rights-of-way for such roads and 
such approach roads under the conditions 
contained in the act of April 9, 1924 (43 Stat. 
90), as amended by the act of January 31, 
1931 (46 Stat. 1053; 16 U. S. C., secs., 8-8c), 
as may be needed or used primarily to carry 
travel to and from such areas for recrea- 
tional purposes; (c) to sell or dispose of tim- 
ber, upon such terms and conditions as he 
may deem appropriate, whenever in his 


judgment the cutting of timber is required. 


in order to control tree damage by fire, in- 
sects, or disease, or otherwise to promote the 
recreational uses of such areas, (d) to grant, 
under such terms and conditions as he may 
deem appropriate, permits and leases for the 
use of such areas in providing accommoda- 
tions for facilities for the public, or in ac- 
complishing other recreational purposes, for 
periods not exceeding 20 years; (e) to au- 
thorize permittees or lessees to execute mort- 
gages and issue bonds, shares of stock, or 
other evidences of interest in or indebtedness 
upon, or to assign their rights, properties, 
and franchises; (f) to protect, improve, and 
maintain such lands or water areas for 
recreational uses, and to acquire land and 
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interests in land, with the approval by appro- 
priate resolution of the local taxing au- 
thority, in such manner as he shall consider 
to be in the public interest, with such f--nds 
as may be made available to him or to the 
agency responsible for the administration of 
the reclamation, flood control, power, or 
other reservoir project, and the costs of such 
improvements, land, and interests in land 
shall not be required to be reimbursed or 
returned under the Federal reclamation laws 
or other statutes applicable to the particular 
project; (g) to issue revocable permits within 
designated areas for agricultrual, grazing, 
and other purposes under such nondiscrimi- 
natory terms and conditions as he may de- 
termine to be not inconsistent with the use 
of project areas for recreational purposes; 
and (h) to enter into agreements with State 
or local governmental agencies concerning 
all phases of the administration, develop- 
ment, and protection of the recreational 
areas, lands, and facilities established or 
developed pursuant to this act, when he shall 
consider it advisable to do so; and, with tie 
prior approval of the head of the agency 
administering the particular reclamation, 
flood control, power, or other Feder~1 reser- 
voir project in connection with which a 
recreational area or other recreational uses 
of lands are permitted in accordance with 
this act, the Secretary is authorized to trans- 
fer, convey, or to arrange for the transfer 
or conveyance to other Federal, State, or 
local governmental agencies, upon terms 
and conditions which are in the public in- 
terest and are consistent with the principal 
purposes for which the project was con- 
structed, any land, improvements, or appur- 
tenances thereon comprising a portion of 
the said recreational areas. Revenues re- 
ceived by State and local governmental 
agencies in connection therewith shall be 
devoted by them to the cost of operating, 
maintaining, administering, improving, or 
enlarging the same or shall be paid over to 
the United States and shall be available for 
expenditure by the Secretary for those pur- 
poses. Revenues received by him or by other 
Federal agencies in connection with his or 
their operation and administration of such 
lands and waters, and of structures and fa- 
cilities related thereto, shall, to the extent 
found appropriate by the Secretary in the 
light of expenditures therefor from the 
reclamation funds, be covered into that 
fund; the remainder shall be deposited in the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 3. Any violation of any of the rules 
and regulations authorized by this act shall 
be punishable by a fine of not more than 
$500 or imprisonment for not exceeding 6 
months, or both. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of the acts of Febru- 
ary 6, 1905 (33 Stat. 700), and March 3, 1905 
(33 Stat. 861, 873; 16 U. S. C., sec. 10), are 
hereby extended to the employees of the De- 
partment of the Interior charged with the 
protection of the land and water areas the 
recreational uses of which are administered 
under this act. 

Sec. 5. Funds heretofore or hereafter ap- 
propriated for the investigation, construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of reservoir 
projects, the recreational uses of which are 
designated for administration hereunder, 
shall be available to carry out the purposes 
of this act; and there is hereby authorized to 
be gppropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions hereof. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demand- 
ed? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Florida to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill. 

-The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


AUGUST 1 


‘REPEALING CERTAIN ACTS OF CONGRESS 
KNOWN AS LIQUOR LAWS IN CERTAIN 
PARTS OF MINNESOTA AND WISCON- 
SIN 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. 
R. 3282) to repeal certain acts of Con- 
gress, known as Indian liquor laws, in 
certain parts of Minnesota, as amended. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter in the 
States cf Minnesota and Wisconsin the pro- 
visions of section 1154 of title 18, United 
States Code, shall apply only to transactions 
within the “Indian country” as defined in 
section 1151 of said title 18. 


The SPEAKER, Is a second demand- 
ed? 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr, Speaker, I think 
we might conserve our time and be more 
expeditious just by reading the short ex- 
planation of the bill as it appears in the 
report: 


The purpose of this bill as amended is to 
enact legislation removing certain restric- 
tions against Indians in parts of the States 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin, No appropria- 
tion of Federal funds is required. 

A similar bill was passed by the House in 
the Eightieth Congress. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs re- 
ported the bill but upon the motion of 
Senator O’Daniel, of Texas, it was sent back 
to committee so that a general bill might be 
prepared. The Eightieth Congress adjourned 
before further action was taken, 

In 1947 the Minnesota State Legislature 
repealed discriminatory liquor laws as they 
applied to Indians in the State. However, 
the State cannot eliminate discrimination 
against its Indian citizens while the Federal 
legislation to be repealed by this bill re- 
mains in effect. 

More than two generations have passed 
since the original laws were enacted to pro- 
tect the Indians against exploitation by un- 
scrupulous white traders. During that time, 
most of the Indians of Minnesota have 
demonstrated that they are fully competent 
and dependency restrictions have been lifted. 

Enactment of this bill will not affect the 
ban on sale of liquor to Indians on reserva- 
tions. 

At hearings held before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Public Lands, it was testi- 
fied that the Indians themselves as well as 
the State government of Minnesota strongly 
urge the passage of this bill. Since a like 
situation obtains in Wisconsin, the bill was 
amended by the committee to include that 
State. No opposition to the bill has been 
entered by the residents of either Minnesota 
or Wisconsin who are familiar with the 
Indian problems there. 

The Department of the Interior has no ob- 
jection to H. R. 3282, although it would pre- 
fer a general law. The bill has been amended 
to contain language suggested by the De- 
partment, 


Then pertinent comments from the 
Department follow in the report. 

As I see it, this is not a prohibition 
question at all. It does not involve the 
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ordinary liquor laws, as I see it. There 
is no extension whatsoever of liquor on 
Indian reservations. There is no right 
given for further permission of the use 
of intoxicating liquors, in the general 
sense of the term. The only purpose of 
this bill is to put the Indian on the some 
plane exactly as the white man off the 
reservation; in other words, where liquor 
may be sold legally. If a white man 
might legally purchase intoxicating 
liquor, then the Indian is permitted to 
do so, in those two States. 


The Department has asked that a 


general bill be introduced involving the 
whole United States. We discussed that 
matter at some length, both in the sub- 
committee and in the full committee. I 
think perhaps it was the consensus of 
opinion, at least it was the final deter- 
mination, that probably sort of a trial 
would be made in these two particular 
States where the demand seems to be 
greatest, that these restrictions be re- 
moved, and see how it works there, so 
that there could be no possibility of mak- 
ing a general mistake along this line. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield for a question; 

es. 
4 Mr. REES. Does the gentleman mean 
that this will be sort of a trial balloon, 
let us say, in two States, to see whether 
it will operate successfully, and if it does 
to apply it in others? 

Mr. MORRIS. No; I would not put it 
that way at all, but in these particular 
jurisdictions, in these two States, the de- 
mand has been made—it seems to be an 
unusually great demand—that this ban 
be lifted. I am going to ask the author 
of the bill, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. MARrsHALL] to take time 
enough to tell you how the present law 
operates in his State; then I am going 
to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin 
Mr. O'Konsx1] to tell you hdw it oper- 
ates in Wisconsin. When you have the 
entire picture before you you will of 
course all be in a position to properly 
dispose of it. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Man- 
SHALL], the author of the bill. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time this matter has been some- 
what of a controversy. It has been a 
controversy because of some of the con- 
ditions which it causes in our fine State 
of Minnesota. It has become almost im- 
possible over the years for people who 
are strangers to tell Indians from some 
of the tourists who come into Minnesota. 
Because of that it creates a great prob- 
lem as far as law enforcement is con- 
cerned, It causes a great deal of trouble 
as far as trying to maintain any sort of 
control over the Indian who desires liq- 
uor in Minnesota He has found it pos- 
sible in years past to get all the liquor 
he wants. That is so today. Several 
years ago, in 1947, in fact, a law was 
passed in the Minnesota State Legisla- 
ture by men who were familiar with the 
problem which provided that because of 
the difficulty of handling this matter and 
because we did not wish our Indian 
Americans to be discriminated against 
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that restrictions should be removed from 
the sale of liquor off of the reservations. 
This does not in any way change the re- 
striction against the sale of liquor on the 
reservation; no liquor can be sold on an 
Indian reservation. But as tourists come 
into the State from adjoining States; 
Kansas, for instance, people of Kansas 
come in and want to get some Minne- 
sota blueberries; they sometimes bring 
a quart of whisky with them to trade 
with the Indians for berries. I do not 
know that that argument will have any 
bearing on the objection that I know 
will be made to the bill presently by the 
gentleman from Kansas, but I assure 
him that he and his fellow Kansans can 
get blueberries much cheaper than by 
resorting to that sort of thing. It does, 
however, create a terribly mean situa- 
tion. I received a letter from a veteran 
of World War II, a part of which I wish 
to read to you, because I think this some- 
what typifies the whole situation: 

I am 29 yerrs old, a veteran of 3½ years’ 
service in the Navy, a graduate of a 2-year 
business school course, and at present am a 
senior at the University of Minnesota, but if 
I should choose to enter a bar with another 
individual of any o’‘er race, who has no 
education, no job, but the price of a drink, 
he would get the drink and I would be re- 
fused, purely because of my race. Does that 
make sense? To me, it is discrimination in 
the highest degree. 

I am but one of the many Indians who are 
in similar circumstances. I could name 
many others, who are graduate lawyers, 
doctors, businessmen, etc., and all of us 
have been embarrassed at one time or 
ree because of the present Federal legis- 
ation. 


This is a real source of embarrass- 
ment. Oftentimes people are not able to 
determine who are Indians and who are 
not Indians. There have been many in- 
stances in Federal law enforcement 
where this has been a real problem, 
where sOme innocent person has been 
forced to go to a considerable amount of 
trouble and difficulty in order to prove 
that he was innocent of any wrong- 
doing. 

May I say o the Members of the House 
that we in Minnesota aie very proud of 
our Chippewa Indian Tribe. Some of 
our Chippewa Indians are among the 
very finest citizens of Minnesota. One 
of our very able attorneys in Minnesota 
is a member of the Chippewa Tribe, a 
real credit to the Nation and a real 
American. 

These Chippew: Indian boys of ours 
who fought in the armed services should 
have proveu because of their valor in 
combat that the time of discrimination, 
petty discrimination, small discrimina- 
tion, should forever be removed from the 
statute books of this country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, this legisla- 
tion is not good for the country. It is 
not good for anyone. It should not be 
passed, It is my opinion we ought not to 
use the time of the membership of the 
House when there are so many problems 
of national concern, to determine 
whether two States in the Union shall 
step aside from the general law and grant 
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them the special privilege of selling liquor 
to Indians. 

About the only excuse given by the 
chairman of the committee who brings 
the bill to the floor of the House is that 
this legislation be tried out and find out 
how it operates in two States. If the 
operation seems satisfactory then more 
States may be included. 

This legislation has been submitted on 
other occasions. It has appeared on the 
Consent Calendar a number of times. 
It has heretofore been defeated, except 
it once passed the House, went to the 
other body and was not considered. 

Someone said a while ago that this bill 
offers an opportunity to put Indians on 
the same basis as other Americans. We 
have heard that statement on other oc- 
casions. I can give you many different 
ways by which you can help the Indians 
and give them opportunities that are 
provided the ordinary American citizen 
without including this sort of legislation. 

I have never yet heard of any great 
demand from the people of this country 
for the enactment of this legislation or 
legislation similar thereto. As a matter 
of fact, I can hardly believe that the 
people of the great State of Minnesota 
and the great State of Wisconsin, both 
outstanding progressive States, would 
want this kind of legislation put on the 
statute books. 

Let us look at this proposed legislation. 
Let us ascertain, if we can, what is con- 
templated. It is a simple bill in form. 
There are only a few lines. It says that 
hereafter in the States of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, just two, the provisions 
of section 1154 of title 18, United States 
Code, shall apply only to transactions 
within the “Indian country” as defined 
in section 1151 of said title 18. 

Now, what are the provisions in sec- 
tion 1154? Let me read them to you. 
They are reports that accompany this 
bill— 

(a) Whoever sells, gives away, disposes of, 
exchanges, or barters any malt-spirituous, or 
vinous liquor, including beer, ale, and wine, 
or any ardent or other intoxicating liquor 
of any kind whatsoever, except for scientific, 
sacramental, medicinal, or mechanical pur- 
poses, or any essence, extract, bitters, prep- 
aration, compound, composition, or any 
article whatsoever, under any name, label 
or brand, which produces intoxication, to any 
Indian to whom an allotment of land has 
been made while the title to the same shall 
be held in trust by the Government, or to 
any Indian who is a ward of the Government 
under charge of any Indian superintendent, 
or to any Indian, including mixed bloods, 
over whom the Government, through its de- 
partments, exercises guardianship, and who- 
ever introduces or attempts to introduce any 
malt, spirituous, or vinous liquor, including 
beer, ale, and wine, or any ardent or in- 
toxicating liquor of any kind whatsoever 
into the Indian country, shall for the first 
offense, be fined not more than $500 or im- 
prisonment not more than 1 year, or both; 
and, for each subsequent offense, be fined 
not more than $2,000 or imprisonment not 
more than 5 years, or both. 


Now, that is the law. What you are 
supposed to do here is to suspend that 
law insofar as two States are concerned. 
That is all wrong on the face of it. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the gentleman 
know of any other precedent in any stat- 
ute suspending it as to two States only? 

Mr. REES. No; there is no precedent 
at all. That is admitted. This pro- 
posed legislation came before the House 
on several occasions. It was submitted 
by the distinguished Member from Min- 
nesota who is not presently here. It was 
objected to and did not go through, but 
finally it did go through the House, either 
by suspension or by unanimous consent 
and it got over in the other body, and 
when it got over there why they saw fit 
to hold it up, and it was held up by the 
distinguished Senator from Texas who 
suggested that if the bill was any good at 
all for one State, then why not bring in 
a general bill and try it out. So, the 
least you could do would be to bring out 
a general bill under a rule and debate the 
thing pro and con. Let us find out 
whether it is a good thing or not. 

Someone said a while ago that here was 
a chance to put the Indians on the same 
basis as other Americans. Oh, we heard 
that over and over again. I could give 
you 40 different ways by which you could 
help the Indians out and give them the 
opportunities that are given the ordinary 
American citizens without including this 
sort of legislation. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I just wanted to 
state that we are trying to put the In- 
dians on the same basis as the citizens 
of Kansas. 

Mr. REES. Oh, that is rather inter- 
esting, just because the State of Kansas 
saw fit to lift what is known as the pro- 
hibitory law, he feels this legislation 
should apply in Kansas. We have In- 
diars in Kansas, too, but we certainly 
do not want this legislation. This leg- 
islation, I think, was proposed by a group 
of people who want to sell a little more 
liquor and want to sell it to Indians. 
They make the slim excuse—and it is 
the only reason given so far—that it is 
rather confusing up in Minnesota to tell 
the difference between an Indian and a 
white person. The only excuse given 
otherwise is that the Indian wants to be 
given similar treatment to that of a white 
man. They say it is difficult to tell an 
Indian from a white man, and therefore 
we ought to sell liquor to the Indians. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. POULSON. Does the gentleman 
think that the legitimate liquor dealers 
can sell as much liquor to the Indians as 
the bootleggers are today? 

Mr. REES. I am not familiar with 
bootleggers. I do not know anything 
about bootleggers. If they are selling 
liquor to the Indians in violation of the 
law, then they ought to be prosecuted. 
That is all I can say about that. 

Mr. POULSON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr. REES. But that is no excuse for 
this legislation. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. BRYSON. Is there any evidence 
in the record or before the Congress to 
indicate that the Indians themselves 
want this legislation? 

Mr. REES. The only thing that I 
know about was a rather pathetic letter 
read by the gentleman from Minnesota 
a moment ago from some Indian who 
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liquor and therefore there was discrim- 
ination. I do not think it is for the best 
interests of the Indian in any event. We 
do not have printed copies of the hear- 
ings on this bill, so I do not have the 
testimony. The sponsors of the legisla- 
tion thus far have not submitted further 
statements on behalf of the Indians. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I shall be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I would like to say 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Kansas that in Minnesota we have diffi- 
culty determining who might have In- 
dian blood and who might not have In- 
dian blood. Minnesota has become a 
great tourist State, and when people 
from the adjoining States who have been 
out in the sun and have been darkened, 
as you are when you are in the wheat 
fields in Kansas, come to Minnesota, we 
cannot differentiate between them and 
Indians in our State. 

Mr. REES. Iam surprised. Now, you 
can see how absurd the argument for the 
bill becomes. The excuse being that the 
people of Minnesota cannot tell an In- 
dian from a Kansan, If that is the only 
excuse the gentleman has for proposing 
this legislation, I would say he ought to 
withdraw it. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an opening wedge. 
As the distinguished gentleman from 
Oklahoma said a little while ago, We 
thought we would try it out in these 2 
States. One State was included last year 
now it is suggested that the great 
neighboring State of Wisconsin—I can- 
not think Wisconsin wants in onit. The 
only reason for the passage of this meas- 
ure is to give the liquor dealers a chance 
tc sell more liquor. 

Think for a moment what the general 
effect of liquor is on the Indians. It is 
bad enough on white people, but it is 
even worse on the Indians. You ought 
not to ask this Congress to exempt 2 
States from the law of the land that has 
been in effect for years and years. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I hope the distinguished 
gentleman from Idaho will not suggest 
that his State be included in this bill. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I just want to 
ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. REES. I will be glad to yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Why single out 
the Indians? You let the Japanese, 
Chinese, and colored folks buy liquor. 
Why do you discriminate against the 
Indians? Does not the gentleman know 
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the Indian is progressing, that he is be- 
coming a citizen? 

Mr. REES. The Indian is making won- 
derful progress. This is one place where 
we should not keep him from making this 
progress. This is poor legislation and 
should not be passed. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I am in support 
of the bill. 

Mr. REES. I can understand that cer- 
tainly is the gentleman’s high privilege. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Does not the gentle- 
man believe that if we are going to be 
presented with such legislation it should 
be Nation-wide, so that we can decide it 
as a Federal matter and not related to 2 
States alone? 

Mr. REES. If you are in favor of this 
kind of proposal, if you are in favor of 
this policy, then bring legislation to 
the floor of the House after full and com- 
plete hearings and make it general, and 
find out whether or not this House wants 
to adopt this kind of policy. 

To me, the excuses or reasons that have 
been given so far are certainly unfound- 
ed. The bill should not be passed. 

Mr, Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
BRYSON]. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, if I re- 
call correctly, the distinguished gentle- 
man who was the predecessor of the 
author of this bill customarily introduced 
a similar bill every year. Those of us on 
our side of the Chamber were quite de- 
lighted in the fact that the author of the 
bill has succeeded the former chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Personally I am sorry to see that he is in 
this instance, at least, following in the 
footsteps of his distinguished predeces- 
sor. Who knows but that the former 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means might be with us today had he not 
persisted in introducing bills like this. 

Mr. Chairman, I am surprised to learn 
that you cannot tell an Indian from a 
Kansan or a Minnesotan. I have always 
been told that you can always tell an 
Indian; you cannot tell him much but 
you can tell him. I am sure that all of 
us recognize the Indians as our wards in 
asense. They are probably truer Amer- 
icans in the strictest sense than we our- 
selves are, because they are the aborigi- 
nes, they were here when Columbus set 
foot on this land. I am sure, as we have 
protected them as far as we could in the 
past, we would not now intentionally 
place a stumbling block in their path. 
We do not have many Indians in my sec- 
tion of the country. The Indians we do 
have are the Cherokees. Unfortunately 
they did not negotiate a treaty with the 
Government of the United States, con- 
sequently they are now wards of our 
State, and the only funds they receive 
come from the State. 

Our State is still trying to protect 
them. Although many of you have en- 
tirely different views regarding liquor 
from that which I have, I am sure you 
would not be selfish enough to do any- 
thing which would halt the admitted 
progress that the Indians are making. 
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Already the liquor people are penetrating 
the very sacred circles of every home in 
the land, through the press and radio, 
when they are permitted to doso. I have 
some evidence in my possession now 
which indicates that soon an application 
will be made for the liquor interests to 
broadcast their programs by television so 
that they may further demonstrate the 
finesse and technique of when and how 
to take a drink. Personally I cannot see 
any need for this legislation. I doubt 
that it is constitutional. We all know 
that when a general law is sufficient to 
take care of a situation we are not per- 
mitted to enact special legislation. 

This is legislation for two States and 
discriminates against 46 other States. 
Surely we can engage ourselves in far 
more important and necessary legislation 
during these closing hours of this session 
of the Congress than in violating the Con- 
stitution. Only last week we tried to send 
up a trial balloon. Gentlemen stood in 
the well of the House and pleaded with 
all their might and ardor for a trial pro- 
gram of a great bill which was before the 
Congress. Lo and behold, it is getting to 
be a habit. They want us to send up an- 
other trial balloon. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, the question is very sim- 
ple. It is whether or not we are going 
to discriminate against one particular 
group of our citizens in regard to what 
they shall drink. That is all there is to 
it. The prohibition question is not in- 
volved here. It is a question of whether 
or not we are going to say to some par- 
ticular group that everybody else can 
have intoxicating liquor in this jurisdic- 
tion, but that they cannot have it. As 
I see it, that is the only question. I re- 
spect those gentlemen who are opposing 
the bill. I always respect anyone who 
sincerely opposes anything that I may 
be advocating. But I think their argu- 
ments are very weak and very unsound. 
The reason this bill is brought up for 
these two particular States is that the 
demand is greater there, it seems, than 
any other place. There is a demand all 
over the United States to do away with 
this discriminatory law, but the demand 
here is far greater, it seems, than any 
other place. That is a very simple ques- 
tion. Let us approach it from that 
standpoint and I believe you will agree 
with us that this bill should pass. 

I am going to yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. O’Konsk1] whose State is also af- 
fected. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentleman 
for a question. 

Mr. KEATING. Does not the gentle- 
man feel there is an element of discrimi- 
nation in the passage of this legislation 
against those who sell liquor in other 
States in creating a condition where they 
commit a crime, but the liquor sellers in 
the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
are relieved? 

Mr. MORRIS. I admire the gentle- 
man very much and realize that he is 
sincere, but let me ask in all candor do 
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you want to offer an amendment to make 
it the same all over the United States? 
Do you think it is discriminatory, and 
do you want to bring in a general bill, 
all over the United States? 

Mr. KEATING. I think that is the 
way we should approach it. 3 

Mr. MORRIS. Perhaps it should be. 
Many others think so. But if it is good 
legislation it is certainly good for these 
two States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. O’Konsx1] is recognized. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? : 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I have the utmost 
respect and regard for the gentleman 
from Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. REES. The gentleman from the 
great State of Oklahoma, who just left 
the floor, where they have Indians by the 
thousands, has not up to this time offered 
an amendment to include the State of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I would like to say 
to the gentleman from Kansas that I 
admire him immensely. However, I 
think he represents a philosophy toward 
temperance which is outmoded in this 
modern century. In fact, he no longer 
even represents the sentiment of citizens 
of his own State of Kansas in his think- 
ing. Why, after 78 years of this noble ex- 
periment, the people of Kansas found out 
that prohibition laws serve only to bene- 
fit the bootlegger, and they have dis- 
carded prohibition laws and have joined 
the fold of the other great States of the 
Union. Although they are 77 years be- 
hind the times, it should be positive proof 
how miserable the failure is to try to 
regulate temperance by laws. 

The question has been raised, “Why 
single out Wisconsin and Minnesota?” I 
will tell you briefly why. 

Ever since Wisconsin became a State of 
the Union we have had a very definite 
goal in that State toward assimilating 
the Indians into the regular society, 
without discrimination, without rancor, 
showing no impartiality and no favors. 
For instance, at the present time we are 
even working in the direction that the 
Federal Government get out of Indian 
education altogether in the State of Wis- 
consin. We are working to place even 
that under State jurisdiction. We want 
to do that job ourselves because we un- 
derstand the Indian. Indians in Wiscon- 
sin are attending the public schools, 
alongside white children, and with white 
children. Indians today are working in 
the factory alongside white people. 
Indians are working on farms and in 
gardens alongside white people. Indians 
are going to colleges and universities 
along with white people. Some of the 
best people and finest citizens in my dis- 
trict are Indians. A few are graduates 
of Harvard and Yale Universities and 
other great American universities. 

These American citizens are not what 
they used to be. They have become a 
regular part of American society., They 
have made spectacular progress in be- 
coming a regular part of America. They 
are American citizens first and Indians 
by birth only. 

The question has been raised by the 
gentleman from Minnesota that it is 
hard to distinguish between an Indian 
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and a white person, particularly some- 
body coming from Kansas, as was so 
lightly injected into this debate. That 
does not seem as light an argument as 
you would think. Do not forget, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Indian Bureau and 
many State and Federal courts have in- 
terpreted the laws that if a person has 
one sixty-fourth Indian blood in his 
make-up he is considered an Indian. In 
other words, we have a situation in the 
State of Wisconsin where a man or wom- 
an may be sixty-three sixty-fourths 
white and one sixty-fourth Indian, and 
yet, under this vicious law, he or she is 
considered an Indian. So you will find 
there are a great number of white people 
who are predominantly white denied the 
privilege of buying or drinking liquor. 
I challenge the best of detectives to dis- 
tinguish by appearance between a white 
and one who is one-third, one-fourth, or 
one sixty-fourth Indian. Gentlemen, 
you can see from this how obnoxious this 
liquor regulation by the Federal Govern- 
ment is. It is impossible to enforce; it 
is un-American to try to enforce it. Let 
us act American toward those who are 
American and act and think American. 

We have very few Indians in Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, and we have been 
very successful in assimilating them 
into American society. We are proud of 
our Indians, their progress, and their re- 
spect for our laws and our way of life. 
I wish I had the time to impress upon 
you how foolish this Federal law is that 
permits Japs, Negroes, and Chinese to 
buy and consume liquor in America, but 
not the American Indian. 

Let me give you just one illustration of 
a true experience of an American Indian 
who caae back from the wars with one 
arm shot off. He was decorated with 
about every decoration available. I 
think he even had the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. He came back to 
northern Wisconsin, and they had a 
great reception for him. They took him 
over to the American Legion hall where 
they hed a great banquet for him. They 
toasted him, and they all could drink 
wine except the Indian who was being 
toasted. The hero could not drink to his 
own toast, because it is against the law. 
They all had their beer and liquor in 
celebration of the homecoming of this 
great American hero, an American In- 
dian. What a travesty on our American 
form of government. What a silly and 
stupid aw which says to the American 
Indian, “You can die for us on the field 
of battle, but you cannot drink even a 
toast to yourself, because you are an 
Indian,” 

Well, after the celebration was over, 
this hero went to a town nearby. Inci- 
dentally, he was accompanied by a very 
fine, lovely, respectable white girl, whom 
he later married. He went over to these 
other taverns where they were all cele- 
brating and patting him on the back and 
telling him what a great hero he was. 
This Indian hero begged for just one 
glass of beer. After considerable plead- 
ing, the proprietor of the establishment 
felt sorry and beckoned the returned 
hero aside. The proprietor said to the 
returned decorated hero: 

I am sorry. All these other fellows are 
having a good time, but I cannot sell you 
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anything. It is against the Federal law, 
But I'll tell you what I'll do. You go back 
into the kitchen with your girl friend, and I 
will not sell you any liquor, but, even if I 
have to go to jail, I will give you £ bottle of 
beer. 


They went to the kitchen and the 
Indian hero drank his first bottle of beer. 
Believe it or not, that proprietor was 
reported and was arrested for furnish- 
ing liquor to an Indian. That is how 
vicious and un-American the present 
Federal liquor laws operate in Wiscon- 
sin. That is the problem we face in 
northern Wisconsin. We have no In- 
dian problem as such; we do not con- 
sider them as a class apart. There are 
only a few Indians in our great State, 
something like 12,000 or 15,000 in a State 
with a population of over 3,000,000. So 
you can see how difficult it is to discrim- 
inate against such a small minority 
group. This bill will be a further step 
in the direction we are striving, that is, 
trying to do away with the Indians as 
a class in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
We want to assimilate them into our 
regular American society. We ask them 
in all cases to respect the laws of their 
State, of their county, of their com- 
munity. They do, and we feel that they 
should be treated as equals when it 
comes to getting a little liquor if they 
want it. Oh, yes, there are still those 
who say, “Indians can’t handle liquor.” 
That is no argument in this day and age. 
I know Indians in northern Wisconsin 
who can handle liquor a whole lot bet- 
ter than white people I know. The In- 
dians of today are educated. They will 
not become demoralized by removing 
this restriction; they respond to their 
teaching and surroundings and are 
worthy. We want them to feel not the 
stigma of restriction but the inspiration 
of decency, and manhood, and woman- 
hood that becomes an American citizen. 

I hope the membership will not object 
to the passage of this bill. We think it 
will work. We believe it will help us 
wipe out the Indian problems as such 
and remove them as a special problem 
or class. They are elements of Amer- 
ican society, they are products of our 
school system, they submit themselves 
to rules and regulations and become good 
citizens. Why deny someone who is one 
sixty-fourth Indian some of the privi- 
leges that we extend to every other citi- 
zen of the United States of America? 

Any other individual, be he China- 
man, Jap, colored, or what-not, does not 
suffer discrimination with regard to the 
liquor laws of our Nation. The only race 
discriminated against is the Indian, and 
the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota 
want to wipe out this vicious statutory 
= hig I hope you will pass this 

Just a few minutes ago a bill was 
brought before this House to give $46,- 
000,000 to Chinese students in Amer- 
ica. The Indians in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota pay taxes to raise this 
$46,000,000. With this $46,000,000 which 
will be given to Chinese students they 
can huy beer, whisky, wine, champagne; 
yes, all the liquor they can handle. 
There are no laws against it. But the 
American Indian who fights and bleeds 
for America under present laws can- 
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not even drink a glass of beer. Just 
what promise does this Congress hold 
out to Americans as against foreigners? 
If this Congress refuses to pass this bill 
and others like it of concern to Amer- 
ican citizens I have grave concern over 
the future of America. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, in response 
to the very pleading address delivered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin, want- 
ing to put the Indians on a basis with 
white people, I would suggest to him that 
if he would look around in the State of 
Wisconsin, just the same as I can look 
around in the State of Kansas and the 
gentleman from Oklahoma can look 
around in his own State, and the same in 
Minnesota, or wherever it is, you will find 
a good many other places where you can 
put the Indian on a basis of equality with 
the white man in a whole lot more hon- 
orable way than by selling him liquor in 
violation of present statutes that have 
been in effect for a great many years. 

Secondly, I want to repeat that we are 
talking here about selling liquor to In- 
dians in only two States. To me, that 
sounds incredible even from those who 
favor such legislation. I have not heard 
of any great demand from citizens or 
Members asking that their States be in- 
cluded. 

I can well understand there are some 
cases where liquor dealers and operators 
have called attention to the fact they 
have had some difficulty probably in sell- 
ing liquor in certain communities; 
but those one sixty-fourth cases and one 
thirty-second cases mentioned by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin are few and 
far apart. 

The Members of the House should de- 
feat this legislation. It is not good for 
the Indians, it is not good for the two 
States that think they want it, except 
the liquor dealers, and certainly it is not 
good for America. Let us defeat this 
proposition once and for all. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I ask this in view of 
the suggestion made by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that an amendment to this bill 
under the present procedure would not 
be in order? 

The SPEAKER. It would not be in 
order. 

Mr. REES. I may say that any Mem- 
ber of this House had a chance to offer 
an amendment in the committee when 
the bill was being considered if he want- 
ed his State included. My information is 
no Member from any other State ap- 
peared before the committee asking that 
his State be included in the legislation we 
are considering today. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. In the State of Wis- 
consin the State officials, the Members 
of our State Legislature, the leaders of 
churches, the leaders of the veterans 
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groups and labor organizations have 
made no objection to this bill whatever. 
Public opinion in the State of Wisconsin 
is unanimously for it, likewise in the 
State of Minnesota. In some States that 
may not be so. 

Mr. REES. I appreciate the statement 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin whose 
people belong to all walks of life. Wis- 
consin is a fine progressive State. It may 
be they are in favor of this legislation. I 
am quite sure the gentleman would not 
be here championing it except that he 
believes the people of his great State 
think it is good legislation. Some of us 
take a different view. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman, 
one of the distinguished Members of the 
House, a gentleman who is well versed on 
Indian affairs. 

Mr. MORRIS. I thank the gentleman 
from Kansas and may I say that I cer- 
tainly have a high regard and respect 
for the gentleman's integrity and for his 
sincerity in this matter. 

Mr. REES. For which I am grateful 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. MORRIS. In view of the parlia- 
mentary inquiry of the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. KEATING), whether it 
would be in order to amend the bill, I 
should like to withdraw the suggestion 
I made earlier. I did not intend by any- 
thing I said to be sarcastic nor did I in- 
tend to put the gentleman on the spot. 

Mr. REES. The thing I was trying to 
get across a while ago is the fact that the 
gentleman from Oklahoma represents a 
good many Indians and there are Mem- 
bers from other States who represent 
many Indians, but none, so far as I can 
ascertain, saw fit to ask that his State 
be included when the matter was being 
considered by the committee. 

The SPEAKER. All time has expired. 
The question is on suspending the rules 
and passing the bill. ' 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. REES. Mr Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 131, nays 169, not voting 132, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 148] 
YEAS—131 

Addonizio Burke Eberharter 
Allen, Calif. Burnside Engle, Calif. 
Anderson, Calif. Byrne, N. Y. Fallon 
Andrews Camp Feighan 
Aspinall Canfield Fernandez 
Bailey Carnahan Flood 
Baring Carroll Forand 
Beall Cavalcante Ford 
Bennett, Mich. Celler Furcolo 
Bentsen Clemente Gordon 
Bishop Cox Gorski, Ill 
Blatnik Crawford Grant 
Bolling Crook Hagen 
Bolton, Md. Crosser Hall, 
Bosone Dawson Leonard W. 
Breen Denton Halleck 
Buckley. Ill. D'Ewart Havenner 
Burdick Dingell Hays, Ohio 


Hébert Mack, III Rodino 
Herlong Madden Rooney 
Howell Mansfield Sadlak 
Huber Marsalis Sadowski 
Jackson, Calif. Marshall Shafer 
Jackson, Wash. Merrow Smathers 
Jacobs iles Spence 
Javits Miller, Calif. Staggers 
Karst Mitchell Sullivan 
Karsten Morgan Thomas, Tex 
Kee Morris Thompson 
Kelley Morton Trimble 
Kennedy Moulder Underwood 
Kilday Multer Vorys 
Kirwan Noland W. 
Kruse O'Brien, Il. Walter 
Lane O'Hara, Minn. Weichel 
Larcade O’Konski Welch, Mo 
Lemke O'Sullivan White, Idaho 
Lesinski O'Toole Wier 
Lind Peterson Willis 
Linehan Price Wilson, Ind. 
Lynch Rabaut Worley 
Ramsay Yates 
McCormack Regan Young 
McSweeney Rhodes Zablocki 
A NAYS—169 
Abernethy Gossett Nixon 
Albert Graham Norblad 
Allen, IN Granger Norrell 
Allen, La Gregory 
Andersen Gwinn Perkins 
H. Carl Hall, Phillips, Calif. 
Angell Edwin Arthur Phillips, Tenn. 
Arends Harden Pickett 
Auchincloss Hare Poage 
en Harris Polk 
Barrett, Wyo Hervey Preston 
Bates, Mass. Heselton Priest 
Battle Hill Rankin 
Beckworth Hobbs Reed, III 
Bennett, Fla Hoeven Reed, N. Y 
Biand Hoffman, Mich. Rees 
Boggs, Del Holifield Ribicoff 
Boggs, Holmes ich 
Bramblett Horan Rogers, Fla 
Brooks Hull Rogers, Mass, 
Brown, Ga St. George 
Brown,Ohio Jenison Sanborn 
Bryson Jenkins Scott, 
Buchanan Johnson Hugh D., Jr. 
Burleson Jonas Scrivner 
Burton Jones, Ala. Scudder 
Byrnes, Wis Jones, N. C Secrest 
Cannon Judd Sheppard 
Carlyle Kean Simpson, III 
Case, S. Kearney Sims 
If Keating Smith, Kans 
Chiperfield Keefe 5 
Christopher Kerr Stefan 
Church Kunkel Stockman 
Cole, Kans Lanham Sutton 
Cole, N. Y. LeCompte Tackett 
Colmer Lovre alle 
Cooper Lucas Teague 
Cunningham Lyle Thornbe 
Curtis McConnell Tollefson 
Dague McCulloch Van Zandt 
Davis, Ga. McDonough Velde 
Davis, Tenn. McKinnon Vinson 
Davis, Wis. McMillan, S. C. Vursell 
Deane McMillen, III Werdel 
DeGraffenried Mack, Wash. Wheeler 
Dolliver Macy White, Calif. 
Dondero Magee Whittington 
Doughton Mahon Wigglesworth 
Doyle Martin, Iowa Williams 
Elliott Michener Wilson, Okla, 
Ellsworth Miller, Md. Wilson, Tex 
Engel, Mich Miller, Nebr. Winstead 
Fenton Mills Wolverton 
Fisher Monroney ‘ood 
Gathings Murray, Tenn. Woodruff 
Gillette Murray, Wis. 
Golden Nicholson 
NOT VOTING—132 
Abbitt Clevenger Fogarty 
Andresen, Combs Frazier 
August H Cooley Fugate 
Barrett, Pa. Corbett Fulton 
Bates, Ky. Cotton Gamble 
Biemiller Coudert Garmatz 
Blackney Davenport Gary 
Bolton, Ohio Davies, N. Y Gavin 
Bonner Delaney Gilmer 
Boykin Dollinger Goodwin 
Brehm Donohue Gore 
Buckley, N. Y Gorski, N. Y, 
Bulwinkle Durham 
Case, N. J Eaton Green 
Cha Elston Gross 
Chesney Evins Hale 
Chudoff Fellows Hand 
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Hardy Martin, Mass. Riehlman 
Harrison n Rivers 
Hart Meyer Roosevelt 
Hays, Ark Morrison Sabath 

ed Murdock Sasscer 
Heffernan Murphy Scott. Hardie 
Heller Nelson Short 
Herter Norton Sikes 
Hinshaw O’Brien, Mich. Simpson, Pa 
Hoffman, III 0 ‘ Smith, Ohio 
Hope O'Neill Smith, Va 
James Passman Smith, Wis. 
Jennings Patman Stanley 
Jensen Patten Stigler 
Jones, Mo. Patterson Taber 
Kearns Pfeifer, Tauriello 
Keogh Joseph L. Taylor 
Kilburn Pfeiffer, Thomas, N. J. 
King William L. Towe 
Klein Philbin Wadsworth 
Latham Plumley Walsh 
LeFevre Potter Welch, Calif 
Lichtenwalter Poulson Whitaker 

Powell Whitten 

McGrath Quinn Wickersham 
McGregor Rains Withrow 
McGuire Redden Wolcott 
Marcantonio Richards Woodhouse 


So (two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof) the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Keogh and Mr. Joseph L. Pfeifer for, 
with Mr. Bonner against. 

Mr. Heffernan and Mr. Gorski of New York 
for, with Mr. McGregor against. 

Mr. Tauriello and Mr. Roosevelt for, with 
Mr. Gavin against. 

Mr. Marcantonio and Mr. Klein for, with 
Mr. Lichtenwalter against. 

Mr. Chudoff and Mr. Walsh for, with Mr. 
Passman against. 

Mr. Davenport and Mr, Granahan for, with 
Mr. Hinshaw against. 

Mr. Murphy and Mr. Dollinger for, with 
Mr. Potter against. 

Mr. Donohue and Mr, Philbin for, with 
Mr. Brehm against. 

Mrs. Norton and Mrs. Douglas for, with 
Mr. Short against, 

Mr. Barrett of Pennsylvania and Mr. Green 
for, with Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania 
against. 

Mr. Quinn and Mr. Delaney for, with Mr. 
Hope against. 

Mr. Biemiller and Mr. O’Neill for, with Mr. 
Meyer against. 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Whitten with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Eaton. 
Whitaker with Mr. Elston. 
Garmatz with Mr. Case of New Jersey. 
Rains with Mr. Taber. 
Sikes with Mr. Towe. 
Harrison with Mr. Hardie Scott. 
Richards with Mr. James. 
Stanley with Mr. Hand. 
Stigler with Mr. Coudert. 
Rivers with Mr. Corbett. 
Chesney with Mr. Patterson. 
Davies of New York with Mr. Richlman. 
Evins with Mr. Kearns. 
Fogarty with Mr. Withrow. 
McGuire with Mr. Taylor. 
McGrath with Mr. Smith of Wisconsin. 
Heller with Mr. Jennings. 
Hart with Mr. LeFevre. 
Hardy with Mr. Kilburn. 
Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Wadsworth. 
Wickersham with Mr. Mason, 


Messrs. Byrne of New York and Mc- 
Sweeney changed their vote from “nay” 
to “yea.” 

Messrs. HOLIFIELD and VAN ZANDT 
changed their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 


BRRRRSRRRRRRRERERRRE 
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AUTHORIZING CONSTRUCTION OF 
EXPERIMENTAL SUBMARINES 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1505) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the construction of experimental 
submarines, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 16, 1947, and its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day last the House passed a similar bill. 
At that time I was not aware of the fact 
that the Senate had passed the bill just 
referred to, That is the reason I make 
this unanimous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the proviso con- 
tained in the act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the construction of experimental sub- 
marines, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 16, 1947 (61 Stat. 96). is hereby 
amended by striking out “$30,000,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof 841,000, 000.“ 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


THE VERMEJO RECLAMATION PROJECT, 
NEW MEXICO 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H. R. 3788) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain the Vermejo reclama- 
tion project, New Mexico, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of irrigating approximately 7,200 acres of 
semiarid lands in Colfax County, N. Mex., 
controlling floods, and providing for the 
preservation and propagation of fish and 
wildlife and for recreational facilities, the 
Secretary of the Interior, through the Bureau 
of Reclamation, is authorized to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Vermejo reclama- 
tion project and, in so doing, to acquire lands 
and interests in lands, to rehabilitate, repair, 
improve, and replace existing works of the 
Maxwell Irrigation Co., and to acquire, upon 
terms and conditions satisfactory to him, 
such assets of said company or any succes- 
sor in interest as may be required or proper 
for carrying out the purposes of the project 
or for protecting the investment of the 
United States therein. 

Sec. 2. The Vermejo reclamation project 
shall, except as is otherwise herein provided, 
be governed by the Federal reclamation laws 
(act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary there- 
to), to which laws this act shall be a sup- 
plement: Provided, That costs of the project 
which are properly attributable to the preser- 
vation and propagation of fish and wildlife, 
the provision of recreational facilities, sedi- 
ment control, and flood control shall not be 
reimbursable, returnable, or payable in ad- 
vance: Provided further, That repayment of 
the reimbursable costs thereof shall be ac- 
complished, under a contract or contracts 
satisfactory to the Secretary, at the maxi- 
mum rate which, in his judgment, is con- 
sistent with the repayment ability of the 
contracting organization and, in any event, 
within the useful life of the project. 

Sec. 3. As conditions precedent to con- 
struction of any of the works herein author- 
ized, there shall be established pursuant to 
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the laws of the State of New Mexico an or- 
ganization with powers satisfactory to the 
Secretary, including the power to tax proper- 
ty, both real and personal, within its bound- 
aries (which boundaries shall include the 
lands to be benefited by the project works) 
and the power to enter into a contract or 
contracts with the United States for payment 
of the reimbursable costs of the project and 
there shall have been executed a contract 
or contracts for the payment of said costs. 

Sec, 4. The Secretary is authorized to en- 
ter into arrangements with appropriate Fed- 
eral, State, or local agencies for the construc- 
tion, operation, maintenance, administra- 
tion, and management of the recreational 
and fish and wildlife facilities authorized by 
this act. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be required to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? The Chair hears none. The 
question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


AUTHORIZING SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
IRRIGATION CANALS 


Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H. R. 163) to authorize Sacra- 
mento Valley irrigation canals, Central 
Valley project, California. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the entire Cen- 
tral Valley project heretofore authorized un- 
der the act of October 26, 1937 (50 Stat. 844, 
850), and the act of October 17, 1940 (54 
Stat. 1198, 1199), is hereby reauthorized and 
declared to be for the purposes of improv- 
ing navigation, regulating the flow of the 
San Joaquin River and the Sacramento River, 
controlling floods, providing for storage and 
for the delivery of the stored waters thereof, 
for construction under the provisions of the 
Federal reclamation laws of such distribu- 
tion systems as the Secretary of the Interior 
deems necessary in connection with lands 
for which said stored waters are to be de- 
livered, for the reclamation of arid and semi- 
arid lands and lands of Indian reservations, 
and other beneficial uses, and for the gen- 
eration and sale of electric energy as a means 
of financially aiding and assisting such un- 
dertakings, and in order to permit the full 
utilization of the works constructed to ac- 
complish the aforesaid purposes. 

Sec. 2. The features herein authorized shall 
include an irrigation canal, generally known 
as the Tehama-Colusa conduit, to be lo- 
cated on the west side of the Sacramento 
River and equipped with all necessary pump- 
ing plants and appurtenant works, begin- 
ning at the Sacramento River near Red Bluff, 
Calif., and extending southerly through Te- 
hama, Glenn, and Colusa Counties so as to 
permit the most effective irrigation of the 
irrigable lands lying in the vicinity of said 
canal and supply water for industrial, do- 
mestic, and other beneficial uses for these 
lands in Tehama, Glenn, and Colusa Coun- 
ties or such alternate canals and pumping 
plants as the Commissioner of Reclamation 
and the Secretary of the Interior may deem 
necessary to accomplish the aforesaid pur- 

Oses. 

j The features herein authorized shall also 
include an irrigation canal, generally known 
as the Chico canal, to be located on the east 
side of the Sacramento River and equipped 
with all necessary pumping plants and other 
appurtenant works, beginning at the Sac- 
ramento River near Vina, Calif., and extend- 
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ing through Tehama and Butte Counties to 
a point near Durham, Calif., so as to permit 
the most effective irrigation of the lands 
lying in the vicinity of said canal and supply 
water for industrial, domestic, and other 
beneficial uses for these lands lying within 
Tehama and Butte Counties or such alter- 
nate canals and pumping plants as the Com- 
missioner of Reclamation and the Secretary 
of the Interior may deem necessary to ac- 
complish the aforesaid purposes. 

Sec, 3. In locating and designing the works 
authorized for construction by section 2 of 
this act, the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Commissioner of Reclamation shall give 
due consideration to the reports set forth 
in Bulletins Nos. 13 and 26 of the Division 
of Water Resources of the Department of 
Public Works of the State of California, and 
shall consult the local interests to be af- 
fected by the construction and operation of 
said works, through public hearings or in 
such other manner as in their discretion 
may be found best suited to an expression 
of the views of such local interests. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of the reclamation 
law, as amended, shall govern the repay- 
ment of expenditures made for the works 
herein authorized for construction, and the 
Secretary of the Interior is directed to cause 
the operation of said works and repayment 
thereof to be coordinated and integrated 
with the operation of and repayment sched- 
ule for the existing features of the Central 
Valley project in such manner as will ef- 
fectuate the fullest and most economic utili- 
zation of the land and water resources of 
the Central Valley of California for the 
widest possible public benefit. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demand- 
ed? The Chair hears none. 

The question is on suspending the 
rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


PROVIDING FOR SELIEF OF CHINESE 
STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I move to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 
5602) to strengthen and encourage the 
democratic forces in China by authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of State to provide for 
the relief of Chinese students in the 
United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
State is hereby authorized to provide, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, neces- 
sary expenses of tuition, subsistence, and re- 
turn passage to China for selected citizens 
of China determined to be in need of such 
assistance and enrolled during the academic 
year 1948-49 as full-time students in good 
standing in accredited colleges, universities, 
or other educational institutions in the 
United States approved by the Secretary of 
State for the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1950, out of funds made available to the 
President under section 12 of the act of April 
19, 1949, entitled “An act to amend the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948” (Public Law 
Numbered 47, Eighty-first Congress), such 
sums, not to exceed $4,000,000 in the aggre- 
gate, as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demand- 
ed? 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AucusT 1 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, as I attempted 
to explain to the House at one time this 
afternoon, this bill authorizes the allo- 
cation of $4,000,000 from funds already 
appropriated by this Congress to the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
for relief to China. The sum, so allocated 
will be used for the relief of approxi- 
mately 4,000 Chinese students now prac- 
tically stranded in America. 

You will recall that some time ago this 
Congress passed an act authorizing an 
extension of time in which the unex- 
pended balance of $54,000,000 already 
appropriated for relief to China could be 
expended under the management of the 
ECA. Of the amount unexpended, so far 
as I know, there was no more than $8,- 
000,000 that was earmarked and set aside 
for the Chinese agricultural program, 
That would leave something like $46,000,- 
000, depending upon what other obliga- 
tions have been entered into since in con- 
nection with the program for relief of 
China. This bill was approved by the 
State Department and also approved 
very strongly in a letter addressed to 
myself as chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs by Mr. Hoffman, the Ad- 
ministrator of ECA. It would as I have 
stated set aside $4,000,000 out of the un- 
expended balance of relief money to 
China for the aid of about 4,000 Chinese 
students who are now attending univer- 
sities and colleges in the United States 
under arrangements made some years 
ago with the Government of China. Be- 
cause of conditions in China, the ex- 
penses of these students are no longer 
being paid by their Government. For a 
long time China, because of adverse con- 
ditions in that country, has been in ar- 
rears in paying these expenses. The 
students are distributed among 408 col- 
leges and universities throughout this 
country. They are now in dire want. 
They are at a standstill for want of 
funds. This bill will continue them in 
their studies in the universities and col- 
leges and pay for it out of money we have 
already appropriated for the relief of 
China. Those who are engaged in cer- 
tain studies would. be permitted to go 
ahead and finish their studies, and 
others, as they completed certain courses, 
would be sent home to China, with their 
expenses paid. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, KEE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. It seems to me the expen- 
diture of this money to educate these 
Chinese here in America is a whole lot 
better than for us to spend millions and 
hundreds of millions of dollars shipping 
arms to the Chinese to keep that war 
going. In my judgment, aiding China 
now would be just the same thing as to 
aid the countries of Europe in the North 
Atlantic pact. I cannot for the life of 
me see how the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs is ever going to recommend $1,- 
400,000,000 to arm all these countries in 
Europe, if you are going to try to stop 
communism. You are only trying to kill 
the people not only in Europe but in all 
those countries over there. They will be 
fighting their heads off. If you do the 
same thing when you get that bill up 
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here, you will be doing a real service to 
this country. 

Mr. KEE. I agree with the gentleman 
that the program with reference to the 
education of the Chinese students is a 
very, very fine program. They are now 
in a bad situation through no fault of 
their own. This is a fine way in which 
we can aid them. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the only 
question to be decided here is, how can 
we spend a portion of the money that 
has already been appropriated for aid 
to China to the greatest advantage from 
the standpoint of the United States. 
These students are here. Doubtless there 
are a few Communist agents among them, 
but they are almost all admirers and 
friends of our country and our way of 
life, or they would not have come here 
to study. They would have gone to Rus- 
sia. Over 2,000 of them are partially 
or totally without resources. Either 
their own currency has depreciated 
so that it is of no value in our cur- 
rency, or there is no way of getting money 
here from China. We either have to ar- 
rest them and send them back as unde- 
sirable aliens and spend our money that 
way, or we have to give them a chance 
to finish their education here, and then 
try to work out means by which they 
can get back to China as missionaries for 
the democratic way of life in a country 
which is being almost wholly swamped 
by communism. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. It seems to me that to 
educate these Chinese and get them back 
to China and let them try to run com- 
munism out of their own country is a 
wise thing, but I just do not like the idea 
of our trying to use up some of the money 
that has already been appropriated. It 
seems as if we are always trying to find 
some way to get rid of the American tax- 
payer’s dollar. I do not like that feature 
of the bill. It is worth while to educate 
these fellows, and I want to see them 
educated. I want to see them go back 
to China. We want to get rid of a lot of 
people here that are undesirable. I am 
not thinking of the Chinese as much as 
I am of a lot of the Communists here, 
that want to change our form of gov- 
ernment. I want to spend every dollar 
that is necessary to fire everybody who 
wants a Socialist or Communist form of 
government in this country back home 
to some country where they have that 
kind of government. 

Mr. JUDD. This bill gives you and 
those Members of Congress who are so 
violently anti-Communist, and I count 
myself among them, one of the best 
chances you have had to do something 
about it. What would the Russian 

- commies give to have 4,000 outstanding 
American students to put through their 
universities and training institutions and 
send back to America, to work here for 
their way of life against ours? We do 
not have to woo or persuade these men. 
They are here because they are already 
on our side. It is both generous and good 
sense to give them a chance to finish their 
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education and get back into China where 
they can work from the inside against 
these forces which are opposed to and 
determined to destroy everything the 
gentleman and I believe in and stand 
for. So I am glad to know that he is 
going to vote for this bill because it pro- 
vides a means of using this money to the 
greatest advantage. 

Mr. RICH. I do not know of anybody 
who has tried to help the Chinese more 
than the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp]. I think he has done a great deal 
of good. He has gone over there and 
tried to help and assist them in every 
way that he could. The only trouble is 
that we are here trying to get rid of 
$4,000,000 more. That is the feature 
that I said I do not like. I want to heip 
you help the Chinese. 

Mr. JUDD. Iam trying even more to 
help the United States. We are in a 
war unto the death. We need all that 
we can get on our side. This is about 
the only bridge that we have left to reach 
one-quarter of the human beings on this 
planet. We ought not to destroy it, 
when it does not cost a dime of additional 
money to hold and even strengthen it. 

Mr. RICH. I want to help you on this 
bill. 

Mr. JUDD. Good. 

Mr. RICH. But I want the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs to remember this: 
These things that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs are recommending for 
America to go out and do in a lot of these 
foreign countries are just a lot of poppy- 
cock. You ought to stay at home here 
and look after America. You are trying 
to run the whole world and the business 
of everybody in the world. You should 
not do that. 

Mr. KEE. If the gentleman claims 
that the Committee on Foreign Affairs is 
introducing poppycock bills, I wish he 
would publish a list of them. 

Mr. RICH. You should look after 
America. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. OKONSKI. I think the American 
people should know what is in store for 
them and that the Recorp should show 
that by a recent vote we denied American 
Indian students a glass of beer and then 
turned right around and voted $46,000,000 
for Chinese students. 

Mr. JUDD. It is $4,000,000 out of 
money already appropriated that will be 
allocated for this particular purpose, 
which the committee after examining the 
situation, thoroughly decided unani- 
mously would be of the greatest advan- 
tage to our country. 

Mr. RICH. Will not the education of 
these Chinese students do the Chinese a 
great deal more good than a glass of beer 
being poured down the throats of these 
Indians? 

Mr. JUDD. That would seem a rea- 
sonable conclusion. I would like to ap- 
pend a statement received this morning 
from an organization in the Boston area 
which is doing a superb job of providing 
voluntary assistance to Chinese students, 
opening homes, loaning money, and pro- 
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viding odd jobs. This program is to sup- 
plement, not replace, the aid the student 
can get from all other sources. 


AID FOR CHINESE STUDENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Remission by Congress of the Chinese 
Boxer Indemnity payments brought here, 
from 1911 to 1927 alone, 1,100 students who 
returned to build up good will for America 
in China, probably the best investment in 
the history of our relations with Asia. 

Today there are about 2,700 students here 
almost an entire academic generation of 
China’s most promising scholars at the grad- 
uate level. Following disastrous inflation of 
their currency and subsequent exchange re- 
strictions, over 2,000 are in acute distress. 
The men themselves, the universities in 
which they are enrolied, and the academic 
communities in which they live have alike 
strained every reasonable resource to meet 
their need, but the problem is now beyond 
local solution. It is moreover today an ur- 
gent one since the need for food recurs dally, 
and jobs are less plentiful than a year ago. 

It is surely enlightened self-interest for 
us to see to it that these men carry home, 
no bitter memories of dependence on pre- 
carious private charity or loans, or competi- 
tion for jobs amidst prejudice and fear, but 
gratitude for timely protection and appreci- 
ation for the moral as well as the material 
values of our way of life. This is our surest 
and our cheapest method of defeating Rus- 
sian influence in China, 

H. R. 5602, drafted by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and unanimously reported by 
it to the House (Rept. No. 1039) meets all 
requirements of e situation. It authorizes 
the Secretary of State to provide necessary 
expenses of tuition, subsistence, and return 
passage to China for selected citizens of 
China determined to be in need, who are 
enrolled as full-time students in good stand- 
ing in accredited colleges or universities in 
the United States. It makes available for 
this purpose, up to June 30, 1950, $4,000,000 
cut of funds already appropriated to the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 

The prompt passage of this bill by joint 
resolution of the Congress will be hailed as 
constructive statesmanship} of a high order 
by university authorities throughout the 
country. 

Respectfully submitted. 
CHARLES S. GARDNER, 
President, the Far Eastern Association, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


CHINESE IN REPRESENTATIVE UNIVERSITIES 


The following tabulation is neither com- 
plete, consistent, nor exact: but it suggests 
the magnitude of the problem. The Chinese 
are proud and do not readily reveal their 
own troubles. Thus the 97 cases of distress 
recorded for Greater Boston is certainly an 
understatement. 


University enroll- | dis- 
ment tress 
Greater Boston colleges........------- 234 97 


Harvard 
ale 


Michigan has 175 tuition loans outstand- 
ing, 60 for the spring semester, besides cur- 
rent food assistance to 90. Dr. Gale remarks 
that Ann Arbor is a small community. He 
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doesn’t see how it is possible to ask it to do 
more. 

Dean Hamilton, of Illinois, after outlining 
admirable organized effort, says, “The situa- 
tion is utterly impossible in Champaign- 
Urbana, Our businessmen and service clubs 
in a community of 13,000 are helpless.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken and there 
were—yeas 255, nays 46, not voting 131, 
as follows: 

Roll No. 149] 


YEAS—255 

Addonizio Dondero Kilday 
Albert Doyle King 
Allen, Calif. Eberharter Kirwan 
Allen, Ill. Elliott Kruse 
Anderson, Calif. Ellsworth Kunkel 
Angell Engel, Mich Lane 
Arends Engle, Calif Lanham 
Aspinall Fallon Larcade 
Auchincloss Feighan LeCompte 
Bailey Fernandez Lesinski 
Barden Flood Lind 
Baring Forand Linehan 
Barrett, Wyo. rd Lyle 
Bates, Mass. Furcolo Lynch 
Battle Gathings McCarthy 
Beall Gillette McConnell 
Beckworth Golden McCormack 
Bennett, Fla. Gordon McCulloch 
Bentsen Gorski, III. McDonough 
Bishop Gossett McKinnon 
Bland Graham McSweeney 
Blatnik Granger Mack, Ill. 
Boggs, Del. Gregory Mack, Wash. 
Boggs, La Gwinn y 
Bolling Hagen Madden 
Bolton, Md. Hall, Magee 
Bosone Edwin Arthur Mahon 
Boykin Hal, ansfield 
Bramblett Leonard W. Marsalis 
Breen Halleck Marshall 
Brooks Harden Martin, Iowa 
Brown, Ga. Hare Merrow 
Brown, Ohio Harris Michener 
Buchanan Harvey Miller, Calif. 
Buckley, III. Havenner Miller, Md 
Burke Hays, Ohio Mills 
Burleson Hébert Mitchell 
Burnside Herlong Monroney 
Burton Heselton Morgan 
Byrne, N. Y. Hill Morris 
Canfield Hobbs Morton 
Cannon Hoeven Moulder 
Carnahan Holifield Multer 
Carroll Holmes Murray, Tenn. 
Case, S. Dak. Howell Murray, Wis. 
Cavalcante Huber Nicholson 
Celler Hull Nixon 
Chelf Irving Noland 
Chiperfisld Jackson, Calif. Norblad 
Christopher Jackson, Wash. Norrell 
Church Jacobs O'Brien, Ill. 
Clemente Javits O'Sullivan 
Colmer Jenison O'Toole 
Combs Jenkins Perkins 
Cooper Jensen Peterson 
Cox Johnson Phillips, Calif, 
Crook Jones, Ala. Phillips, Tenn. 
Crosser Jones, N. C. Poage 
Cunningham Judd Polk 
Curtis Karst Poulson 
Dague Karsten Preston 
Davis, Tenn. Kean Price 
Davis, Wis. Kearney Priest 
Dawson Keating Rabaut 
Deane ee Reed, III 
DeGraffenried Keefe n 

nton Kelley Rhodes 
D'Ewart Kennedy Ribicoff 
Dingell Kerr Rich 
Dolliver Kilburn Rodino 
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Rogers, Fla. Smith, Wis. Wagner 
Rogers, Mass. Spence Walter 
Rooney Staggers Weichel 
Sabath Stefan Welch, Mo. 
Sadlak Sullivan Werdel 
Sadowski Sutton Wheeler 
St. George Talle White, Calif. 
Sanborn Teague Whittington 
Sasscer Thomas, Tex. Wier 
Scott, Thornberry Wigglesworth 

Hugh D., Jr. Tollefson Williams 
Scudder Trimble Wilson, Tex. 
Short Underwood Wolverton 
Sims Van Zandt Worley 
Smathers Vorys Yates 
Smith, Va. Wadsworth Zablocki 

NAYS—46 

Abernethy Fisher Reed, N. Y. 
Allen, La. Grant Rees 
Andersen, Gross Scrivner 

H. Carl Hoffman, Mich. Secrest 
Andrews Horan Sheppard 
Bennett, Mich. Jonas Simpson, Ill. 
Bryson Lemke Smith, Kans. 
Burdick Lovre Stockman 
Byrnes, Wis Lucas Tackett 
Camp McMillen, IN. Velde 
Carlyle Miller, Nebr, Vursell 
Cole, Kans. O’Hara, Minn. Winstead 
Crawford O’Konski ‘ood 
Davis, Ga. Pace Woodruff 
Doughton Pickett Young 
Fenton Rankin 

NOT VOTING—131 

Abbitt Granahan Patterson 
Andresen, Green Pfeifer, 

August H. Hale Joseph L. 
Barrett, Pa. Hand Pfeiffer, 
Bates, Ky. Hardy William L. 
Biemiller Harrison Philbin 
Blackney Hart Plumley 
Bolton, Ohio Hays, Ark Potter 
Bonner Hedrick Powell 
Brehm Heffernan Quinn 
Buckley, N. Y. Heller Rains 
Bulwinkle erter Ramsay 
Case, N. J. Hinshaw Redden 
Chatham Hoffman, III Richards 
Chesney Hope Riehlman 
Chudofft James Rivers 
Clevenger Jennings Roosevelt 
Cole, N. Y. Jones, Mo. Scott, Hardie 
Cooley Kearns Shafer 
Corbett Keogh Sikes 
Cotton Klein Simpson, Pa. 
Coudert Latham Smith, Ohio 
Davenport LeFevre Stanley 
Davies, N. Y. Lichtenwalter Steed 
Delaney Lodge Stigler 
Dollinger McGrath Taber 
Donohue McGregor Tauriello 
Douglas McGuire Taylor 
Durham McMillan, S.C. Thomas, N. J. 
Eaton Marcantonio Thompson 
Elston Martin, Mass. Towe 
Evins Mason Vinson 
Fellows Meyer Walsh 
Fogarty Miles Welch, Calif. 
Frazier Morrison Whitaker 
Fugate Murdock White, Idaho 
Fulton Murphy Whitten 
Gamble Nelson Wickersham 
Garmatz Norton Willis 
Gary O'Brien, Mich. Wilson, Ind. 
Gavin O'Hara, Ill. Wilson, Okla. 
Gilmer O'Neill Withrow 
Goodwin Passman Wolcott 
Gore Patman Woodhouse 
Gorski, N. Y. Patten 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Additional general pairs until further 
notice: 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Herter. 

Mr. Patman and Mr. Lichtenwalter. 

Mr. Patten with Mr. Towe. 

Mr, Abbitt with Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Hardie Scott. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Cole of New York. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Corbett. 
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Mr. Stanley with Mr. Case of New Jersey. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Brehm. 

Mr. Harrison with Mr. Latham. 

Mr, Stigler with Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. Gilmer with Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Gary with Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Riehlman. 

Mr. Tauriello with Mr Coudert. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Gorski of New York with Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Barrett of Pennsylvania with Mr. Wil- 
son of Indiana. 

Mr. Green with Mr. Hand. 

Mr. Granahan with Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Davenport with Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Evins with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 
vana, 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Murphy with Mr, Gamble. 

Mr. Vinson with Mr. Hope. 

Mr. Walsh with Mr. James. 

Mr. Whitaker with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. McMillan of South Carolina with Mr. 
Wolcott. 

Mr. Hedrick with Mr. Withrow. . 

Mr. Redden with Mr. Welch of California, 

Mr. Wickersham with Mr. Nelson. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois and Mr. ELLS- 
wortH changed their votes from “nay” 
to “yea.” : 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I. ask 
unanimous consent that I may have un- 
til midnight tonight to file reports from 
the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution (H. Res, 303) and ask 
unanimous consent for its. immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, etc., That, effective August 1, 
1949, there shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House, until otherwise 
provided by law, additional compensation 
per annum, payable monthy, to the mes- 


senger at the Speaker's table the sum of $400 
basic. 

That, effective July 1, 1949, there shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House, 
until otherwise provided by law, compensa- 
tion at the basic salary rate of $5,000 per an- 
num for the employment of the assistant 
disbursing clerk, to be designated by the 
minority leader subject to the approval of 
the Speaker, , 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KARST (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. PETERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include certain resolu- 
tions. 
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PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS AT 
THIS POINT 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr, Speaker, within 
2 months the Nation’s children again re- 
turn to school. Crowded beyond health 
and safety limits into dilapidated and 
unsafe school buildings, millions of our 
children are today receiving makeshift 
educations. The buildings in which they 
are attempting to study fall far below 
even the minimum standards the United 
States can tolerate for its greatest na- 
tional asset—its children. 

From a humanitarian viewpoint be- 
fitting this Nation, and from a practical 
viewpoint recognizing our best interests, 
our children must be given a better edu- 
cation in better schools. To help 
achieve that objective, I have introduced 
H. R. 5718, which would authorize funds 
for a comprehensive survey of actual 
national school needs and for State-wide 
school- construction program planning. 
The proposal would provide for emer- 
gency and long-range school construc- 
tion, both of which are seriously needed, 

The increased national birth rate is 
one of the major reasons for the school 
shortage. The Census Bureau has de- 
termined that in 1957, the school popula- 
tion will be greater by 8,000,000 than it 
was in 1948. By 1951, only 3 years away, 
there will be 2,400,000 more school chil- 
dren than in 1948. 

A second reason for crowded schools 
is the great population shift during the 
recent war. West Coast States were 
particularly affected by large-scale mi- 
gration. My State of Washington in- 
creased 43.3 percent in a period of 8 
years, while California increased 45.2 
percent and Oregon 49.2 percent. This 
has resulted in severely overcrowded 
schools. 2 

But the factor that has created the 
greatest problem in schools in Washing- 
ton State is the Federal Government's 
defense and other activities. Whole 
towns and cities have sprung up to sup- 
port these Federal projects and have 
placed an impossible burden on local 
schools. For example, the Federal Works 
Agency found that in the State of Wash- 
ington 3,100,407 more square feet of 
schoolroom floor space is needed to pro- 
vide adequately for the State's children, 
about one-third of this, or 1,502,367 
square feet of floor space, is needed pri- 
marily because of Federal activities. 

In Bremerton, which is the location 
of the Puget Sound Navy Yard and vari- 
ous related activities, there is dire need 
for 40 new classrooms to add to or to 
replace basement, obsolete, and tempo- 
rary Federal building space now in use 
at a high maintenance cost. 

It is estimated the school population 
increase will make necessary an addi- 
tional 67 classrooms, while in 1950-51 
Bremerton will need 11842 rooms, Here, 
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as in other places, the property tax limit 
has long since been reached. The Fed- 
eral Government is the school district's 
only possible source of aid. 

The schools on Bainbridge Island are 
equally crowded. The district is bonded 
toits legal limit. A special building-fund 
levy of 20 mills was voted in 1848, 28 
mills in 1949, and 28 mills has been voted 
for 1950. The local elementary school 
is only partially constructed. Even 
when completed, the building will care 
for only a 2-year school population in- 
crease. 

The National Education Association, 
after surveying representative communi- 
ties in 1947, found that one out of four 
cities were teaching children in build- 
ings officially condemned. In fact, one 
out of every five schools now in use was 
built in the 18008. This partially ex- 
plains why fires in our Nation’s outmoded 
schools cost more than $1,000,000 in a 
single month of 1948. Three thousand 
Seattle children are attending elementary 
schools in portable or temporary build- 
ings. Surely it is our obligation to pro- 
vide better school facilities than these. 

Although the educational responsibil- 
ity rests primarily with State and local 
communities, Nation-wide factors have 
combined to create a national problem 
that local communities are unable to 
meet financially. Measured coldly in 
dollars and cents, our national purse can 
better afford to alleviate this situation 
than to let it continue another year. 

The bill I am introducing, H. R. 5718, 
would attack the school shortage on sev- 
eral fronts. First, it would provide for 
$5,000,000 in Federal funds to be used by 
State education agencies for a survey of 
public-school-building needs. Second, it 
would authorize an appropriation to the 
States for the construction of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, And 
third, it would meet the special school- 
building needs of areas burdened with 
defense and other Federal activities 
through the authorization of immediate 
funds. 

In my proposal, H. R. 5718, the total 
authorization is left to the discretion of 
Congress; however, in the first fiscal 
year, 70 percent of the first $100,000,000 
plus 10 percent of any amount in excess 
of $100,000,000 is set aside for emergency 
construction. Following the first year, 
the Federal grants would be defined ac- 
cording to a carefully devised formula 
based on the per capita income of a 
State and the number of its children. 
School building would be constructed by 
the local authorities under certain 
standards formulated by the Federal Se- 
curity Administration. The Federal 
Security Administration, which includes 
the Office of Education, is authorized to 
enter into an agreement with the Gen- 
eral Services Agency for technica] con- 
struction advice. . 

We are faced today with a problem 
involving our Nation’s greatest wealth: 
the youth of our land. We must give 
this problem the attention which it so 
keenly merits. It is our opportunity and 
obligation to provide our children with 
adequate schools, This is simple justice. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recor in two instances and 
include extraneous matter. 


COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a rule on the cotton 
acreage allotment bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ELLIOTT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 


VETERANS’ INSURANCE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor the other day a letter written to 
me by the President of the United States 
saying that the congested conditions in 
Government departments are not of his 
doing. 

So I am now trying to see if some of 
the Government departments will not 
help him get the space for his own sec- 
retarial staff and also for the payment 
of the veterans’ insurance, which is long 
overdue. I believe something can be 
worked out so that the insurance can be 
paid promptly. I think at the moment 
they do not need any additional space, 
and that they could go ahead with what 
they have. Some of the officials of the 
Veterans’ Administration say that they 
have enough space. General Gray states 
that they do not have. The Treasury 
Department, I am informed, can give 
some space, if the War Assets Adminis- 
tration cannot give them all the space 
the Veterans’ Administration requires for 
the payment of these premiums. 

Therefore these checks should be going 
out very promptly because Mr. Breining 
of the Veterans’ Administration has the 
necessary personnel. 

VETERANS’ HOUSING 

Mr. Speaker, in speaking at the Amer- 
ican Legion meeting at Boston last Fri- 
day, I said in part. 

You are all familiar with the fight we 
carried on during the spring and summer 
of 1948 to assure the provision of ade- 
quate housing for veterans of World War 
II through the Veterans’ Homestead Act 
of 1948. That bill, suggested in the first 
instance by the American Legion, you 
may recall, was unanimously approved 
by the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, of which 
I was then the chairman. You are all 
aware that despite the efforts exerted on 
its behalf by the members of our com- 
mittee and the friends of the veterans, 
the bill failed to reach the floor of the 
House of Representatives and was al- 
lowed to lie dormant at the close of the 
legislative session. 
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Being aware of the splendid contribu- 
tion that the veterans homestead bill 
could have made toward the solution of 
the housing plight of our veterans, I re- 
introduced it at the opening of the pres- 
ent legislative session; but I have been 
unable to secure favorable committee ac- 
tion upon it. 

Consequently I am somewhat amazed, 

after such action has been accorded to 
my bill, to find that its provisions have 
been substantially reincarnated and 
adopted in the housing bill on which 
hearings are now being conducted by the 
Banking and Currency Committees of 
each House of Congress—H. R. 5631 and 
S. 246. Perhaps I should be encouraged 
to have my judgment thus vindicated; 
perhaps I should feel elated that the 
seeds sown last year by dint of such hard 
labor are bearing fruit. 
— The main elements of the measure I 
and others labored over are in section 
111 of the present bill. It provides, in lieu 
of the direct loans which my bill featured, 
for loans fully insured by the Federal 
Government and 100 percent eligible for 
purchase by the Government-supported 
secondary market in the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. The loans 
are repayable over a 40-year term and 
bear 4 percent interest plus a one-half 
percent insurance premium payable to 
the Federal Housing Administration. 
These terms may be compared with the 
less than 3 percent money which my bill 
would have provided for veterans’ home- 
steads. Such financing will be available 
to nonprofit cooperative associations 
both for the construction of homes for 
the occupancy of their members or for 
outright sale to such members. These 
latter features differ in no substantial 
way from that which I had proposed. 
The salient difference, which is some- 
what disturbing to me, is that whereas 
my bill imposed a measure of price con- 
trol for the protection of the veteran, 
the present bill does not attempt to 
afford any price protection but confines 
its restrictions to maximum unit costs 
and loan amounts. Another salient fea- 
ture of the present bill which departs 
from the homestead bill is the lack of 
effective preference for veterans in the 
measure now under consideration. The 
homestead bill assisted only veterans. 
The membership of the nonprofit co- 
operative associations may consist of 
either veterans or nonveterans under 
the new bill. The only preference to 
veterans is that the cooperatives are al- 
lowed a somewhat higher unit cost and 
can get a slightly higher loan depending 
on the percentage of veterans in the 
membership group. N 

Another part of the bill—title IV 
goes much further than those who re- 
jected the Veterans’ Homestead Act of 
1948 showed themselves willing to go 
to afford assistance to our veterans of 
World War II. This title proposes that 
to provide housing for all middle-income 
families that the Government make di- 
rect loans to housing cooperatives on a 
60-year-term basis at 3 percent interest. 
These units provided under this measure 
can be rented by the cooperative associa- 
tion to families of moderate income who 
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cannot afford to pay the rents at which 
comparable dwellings in new privately 
financed rental housing are currently 
being made available in their localities. 
The only measure of consideration which 
it is proposed to afford veterans of World 
War II in the occupancy of units pro- 
vided under this law is that preference 
shall be given to the families of veterans 
and of deceased veterans. But it is ap- 
parent upon reading the veterans’ pref- 
erence section of the bill that the per- 
sons who devised it were merely paying 
lip service to the idea of veterans’ pref- 
erence—because the preference section 
immediately goes on to say that any co- 
operative may organize and enjoy the 
extremely favorable financing benefits 
tuus afforded by the Federal Govern- 
ment regardless of whether or not there 
are any veteran members in the coopera- 
tive. 

In other words, it is most distressing 
to me to see so many people apparently 
going along with all of the ideas of fa- 
vorable financing to cooperative housing 
which we labored so diligently to try and 
get exclusively for World War II vet- 
erans last year—to see these groups now 
willing to extend those benefits without 
any substantial preference or advantage 
given to World War II veterans who need 
that preference most. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Lane] is recognized. 


JOBLESS VETS NEED 52-20 HELP 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, unemploy- 
ment is above normal. Many of its vic- 
tims are veterans of World War II. The 
Secretary of Commerce has just com- 
pleted a visit to New England, his first 
stop on a Nation-wide survey to get the 
facts on unemployment and to collect 
suggestions that will help to provide em- 
ployment. 

New England is seriously affected by 
the cut-back in jobs. In the area of 
greater Lawrence, Mass., one of the lead- 
ing textile cities of the world—popula- 
tion 125,000—unemployment claims 
reached a high of 24,000 this year and are 
currently running at a rate of about 
19,877. These figures do not include 
those out of work who are not covered 
by unemployment benefits. 

The recession in textiles began early 
last fall, over three-quarters of a year 
ago. The figures cited above do not 
reveal the number of people who have 
reached the end of the rope, insofar as 
benefits are concerned, or those who are 
nearing this precarious position. 

What are they going to do while there 
are no jobs available for them? Live on 
air or burden the corner grocer with a 
credit which he cannot carry? 

There are those who, dealing with this 
problem of which they have no visceral 
knowledge, fall back on statistics. They 
point to the graphs and the charts and 
assure the unemployed that these ups 
and downs occur frequently in American 
economic history. Do not interfere, they 
caution. Let nature take its course. 
What goes down must come up. Sure, 
after a person drowns he finally comes 
up—too late. Business can defer some 
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of its needs, but men, women, and chil- 
dren cannot postpone indefinitely the 
need for eating three times each day. 

Melodramatic? Emotional? 

Then where is the food coming from 
when there is no work and no income? 

Statistics waves his hand vaguely to- 
ward welfare, charity, friends, relatives, 
Is this a solution? For once, statistics 
fails himself. He has no neat, precise, 
and infallible answer. 

The worst will be over by next spring, 
he says. Maybe he is right. But in the 
meantime what is to happen to those hu- 
man beings who cannot get work and 
who have no income? Statistics has not 
yet found a way for them to hibernate 
some place where there is no landlord 
to pay, in a state of suspended anima- 
tion, living off the fat of their own bodies, 
conveniently put away until such time 
as he can use them again. 

But the people have other ideas. In 
every country of this world, they are 
waking up to the fact that every adult 
person is entitled to a job. There is no 
such thing as overproduction when mil- 
lions cannot get a chance to earn the 
necessities of life. It is the problem of 
distribution which must be solved. 

You and I, as Americans, believe in our 
productive system. On the facts, there 
is no other system in the world which 
can remotely challenge it. But why, why, 
cannot it do a better job of distribution? 

In each of the years from 1931 to 1940, 
inclusive, the number of unemployed in 
the United States ranged from 10 to 25 
percent of the civilian labor force. And 
it took a war to put those people to 
work. 

Millions of Americans tightened their 
belts during the 1930’s. They will not 
endure it again for the simple reason 
that, in this great and productive Na- 
tion, there is no justification for such 
deprivations. Only by economic reforms 
can we avoid a repetition, and we must 
avoid it if this Nation is to preserve its 
freedoms. 

We have made a start in this direction, 
but it is not sufficient. They say that 
half a loaf is better than none, but what 
happens when the half loaf is gone and 
there is still no work? Why should some 
people be covered by unemployment com- 
pensation, and others have no such pro- 
tection whatever? Why does a highly 
productive economy fail to provide 
enough jobs for its people who are its 
customers? 

It would be the most ironic and sense- 
less tragedy in all history if we permitted 
the American system with its great ac- 
complishments and its even greater po- 
tentialities to destroy itself by its neglect 
of a minor weakness. 

That weakness is unemployment, which 
is another name for failing to provide 
ordinary opportunities for our people. 

In this statement, I must confine my- 
self to one aspect of that issue and it 
concerns the predicament of our unem- 
ployed veterans. Unemployment com- 
pensation, in the broad meaning of the 
word, is under the control of the States, 
and any increase or extension of bene- 
fits beyond the weekly range is a question 
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for the respective State legislatures to 
decide. 

In order to help veterans, the Congress 
passed the veterans’ readjustment allow- 
ance, effective since September 1944. 
Under its provisions, veterans out of work 
received Federal pay up to $20 per week 
for 52 weeks. This gave rise to the ab- 
breviated description of it as the 52-20 


law. 

The bill also included self-employment 
allowances, paying $100 per month for 
not more than 1025 months for unem- 
ployed agricultural workers and others 
working for themselves who earn less 
than $100 a month. 

The World War II veteran total at the 
end of May 1949 was 15,163,000. Of this 
number, 899,737 had exhausted their full 
benefits. Somewhat more than half of 
the veteran population, or 8,770,000, were 
helped in varying degrees by this special 
program. Six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand veterans were drawing benefits 
when the veterans readjustment allow- 
ance legislation expired on Monday, July 
25, 1949. 

Although the door has closed for most 
veterans, a few will continue to be eligible 
for benefits. These include: 

First. Veterans who have been dis- 
charged from the armed forces since 
July 25, 1947, following a period of war 
service. Their benefits were to continue 
for 2 years from the date of discharge 
or the official end of hostilities, which- 
ever was the latest. 

Second. Veterans who enlisted or re- 
enlisted under the Voluntary Recruit- 
ment Act, between October 6, 1945, and 
October 5, 1946, and whose benefits con- 
tinue for 2 years from the date of 
expiration of the period of enlistment. 
Some of these veterans signed up for as 
long as 6 years. 

Taking my home State of Massachu- 
setts for an example, the following fig- 
ures show the amounts paid as unem- 
ployment allowances to veterans during 
May 1949, the total amounts paid to date, 
the number of those who used up their 
52 weeks during May, and the total 
number to that date who have exhausted 
their benefits: 


Amount paid. ------- $1,406,777 
Total payment. — $134, 935, 211 
— ees es 1, 204 
Exhausted benefits 41,141 


The Senate Labor Committee has 
unanimously approved a year’s extension 
of this law, as urged by President Tru- 
man, but modified some of the original 
rights. One amendment would require 
veterans to file claims under State em- 
ployment laws first. This was in line 
with the President’s recommendation 
that benefits should not be available to 
those eligible to compensation under 
State laws, except where necessary to 
bring State payments up to the Federal 
level, or where State benefits are used up. 

The committee also eliminated a sec- 


tion of the original law which provides. 


benefits to self-employed veterans. 
The committee was also of the opinion 
that State laws of waiting periods should 
apply to the Federal program. If the 
individual State required a veteran to 
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wait 2 weeks before becoming eligible 
for benefits, he would have to wait that 
long also for Federal grants. If there 
were no waiting period under State law, 
Federal aid would commence as soon as 
the veteran established the fact that he 
was unemployed. 

However, it is doubtful whether a simi- 
lar bill will be approved by the House 
Veterans’ Committee. 

I believe, therefore, that we should 


` take such action as will bring this issue 


to a vote before Congress adourns. 

Many of the men and women who 
fought for us are in distress. They want 
jobs above all else, but when our system 
fails in its primary duty to provide such 
jobs, these veterans demand that their 
families shall not suffer for this failure. 

By September, scarcely a month away, 
75,000 Massachusetts unemployed will 
have exhausted their compensation 
benefit eligibility, and a large proportion 
of these are veterans. 

They will be thrown on municipal wel- 
fare rolls, a humiliating and embittering 
experience for the recipients, and a 
dangerous burden for the cities and 
towns. 

I assert again that this is a problem 
which cannot be put over until next 
year. At St. Lo, Anzio, and the Coral Sea, 
our young men and women did not post- 
pone the job which had to be done then. 
Neither can we, on this much less diff- 
cult responsibility which faces us. It is 
obligatory that we extend the title V pro- 
vision of the GI bill of rights otherwise 
known as the veterans’ readjustment al- 
lowance. 

Think of the legion of mature veterans 
who came out of college in June with no 
credits under the unemployment insur- 
ance laws of the States and no jobs to go 
to. 

Think of those who went to work after 
the war but were unable to accumulate 
sufficient benefits under the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act and were the 
first to be laid off because they did not 
have seniority. Remember where they 
were while others were piling up sen- 
iority. 

This is not a bonus. 

This is a part of that cushion which is 
necessary to prop up our economy in 
time of weakness. 

This puts temporary purchasing power 
into the hands of those who need it and 
deserve it. 

All veterans organizations are united 
in favor of extending the readjustment 
allowance, and they are joined by many 
others who believe that Government 
must step in, when, as long as, and to the 
degree that free enterprise is unable to 
provide jobs. 

In all conscience we cannot adjourn 
until the 52-20 law is revived, bringing 
life and hope to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of veterans who need this eco- 
nomic insurance, not next year, or the 
year after, but today. 

Think and act on a measure which is 
not the responsibility of the States, but 
solely that of this Congress. 

Save the families of our unemployed 
veterans from further and unnecessary 
hardships before we recess. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted, as follows: 

To Mr. Jounson, from August 4 to 
August 8, inclusive, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr, Fucate (at the request of Mr. 
Bourton), for Monday and Tuesday, 
August 1 and 2, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. Harpy (at the request of Mr. 
Burton), for Monday and Tuesday, 
August 1 and 2, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. Gary (at the request of Mr. 
Burton), for Monday and Tuesday, 
August 1 and 2, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. STIGLER (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), from August 1 to August 9, on 
account of official business. 

To Mr. O’Hara of Illinois (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gorpon), for an indefinite 
period on account of illness. 

To Mr. STANLEY (at the request of Mr, 
Burton), for Monday and Tuesday, 
August 1 and 2, on account of official 
business, 

To Mr. Harrison (at the request of 
Mr. Burton), for Monday and Tuesday, 
August 1 and 2, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. Assirr (at the request of Mr. 
Burton), for Monday and Tuesday, 
August 1 and 2, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. PassMAN (at the request of Mr. 
ALLEN of Louisiana), for 1 week, from 
August 1 to August 6, on account of 
official business. 

To Mr. Bartes of Kentucky (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Grecory), for 1 week, from 
August 1 to August 6, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

REDUCTION OF VETERANS PERSONNEL 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for I minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I know my colleague from Mas- 
sachusetts is very much distressed, as I 
am, that the Veterans’ Administration 
has cut its personnel in the regional 
offices very heavily. Many of the per- 
sonnel are being brought to Washing- 
ton from district offices, thereby creating 
more unemployment in our local offices. 
I know the gentleman deplores that situ- 
ation just as I do. 

Mr. LANE. The gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts is quite right. It is just 
adding to the unemployment rolls in 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
desire to compliment the gentleman from 
Massachusetts very highly on the ex- 
cellent statement he has made in refer- 
ence to this matter. 

SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1949— 
CONFERENCE REPORT AND STATE- 
MENT 
Mr. VINSON, from the cummittee of 

conference, submitted a conference re- 

port and statement on the bili (H. R. 
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5632) to reorganize fiscal management 
in the National Military Establishment 
to promote economy and efficiency, and 
for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 1288. An act for the relief of certain 
officers and members of the crew of the steam- 
ship Taiyuan; 

H. R. 1466. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Kim; 

H.R.1472. An act for the relief of the 
Olympic Hotel; 

H. R. 1625. An act for the relief of Chris- 
tine Kono; 

H. R. 2084. An act for the relief of Teiko 
Horikawa and Yoshiko Horikawa; 

H. R. 2850. An act for the relief of Denise 
Simeon Boutant; and 

H. J. Res. 329. Joint resolution amending 
an act making temporary appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1950, and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on July 29, 1949, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 4566. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 14 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Coast Guard’’; and 

H. R. 4963. An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 41 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, August 2, 1949, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


814. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation to pay claims for dam- 
ages and judgments rendered against the 
United States, as provided by various laws, in 
the amount of $568,054.44 (H. Doc. No. 283); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

815. A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting a draft of a bill entitled “To 
provide for the establishment of an addi- 
tional service academy, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

816. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State, transmitting a letter acknowledging 
receipt of Mr. Robert’s letter of July 20, 1949, 
transmitting a signed engrossed copy of House 
Resolution 174, which requests the Secretary 
of State to cause an immediate study to be 
made of the effect on the domestic fishing 
industry of the increasing imports of fresh 
and frozen fish; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

817. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “To aid the settlement and de- 
velopment of Alaska”; to the Committee on 
Public Lands, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GARMATZ: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 1143. For the disposition of sundry 
executive papers. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 1144. For the disposition of sundry 
executive papers. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 1145. For the disposition of sundry 
executive papers. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No, 1146. For the disposition of sundry 
executive papers. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No, 1147. For the disposition of sundry 
executive papers. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 5738. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1148). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CARLYLE: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. S. 1977. An act to ex- 
tend the time within which legislative em- 
ployees may come within the purview of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1149). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE of California: Committee on 
Public Lands. S. 1647. An act to eliminate 
premium payments in the purchase of Gov- 
ernment royalty oil under existing contracts 
entered into pursuant to the act of July 13, 
1946 (60 Stat. 533); with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1150). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Public Lands. 
H.R.5473. A bill to provide for the re- 
habilitation of the Gros Ventre and Assini- 
boine Tribes of Indians on Fort Belknap Res- 
ervation, Mont., and for gther purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1151). Re- 
fr rei to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 5570. A bill to promote the rehabilita- 
tion of the Chippewa Cree Tribe of Indians of 
the Rocky Boy's Reservation, Mont., and for 
other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1152). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PETERSON: Committee on Public 
Lands. H. R. 5489. A bill to ratify and con- 
firm Act 251 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 
1949; without amendment (Rept. No. 1153). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CROOK: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. S.974. An act to amend the 
Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 with respect 
to certain mothers of veterans; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1154). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. CARNAHAN: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. H. R. 5731. A bill to discharge a 
fiduciary obligation to Iran; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1155). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. McSWEENEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 294. Resolution to amend 
the Rules of the House to provide that the 
Delegate from Alaska shall serve on the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1156). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr. LYLE: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 304. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H. R. 5738, a bill to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1157). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 305. Resolution for consideration 
of H. R. 1161. A bill to provide for the con- 
version of national banking associations into 
and their merger or consolidation with State 
banks, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1158). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


‘PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H. R. 5817. A bill to provide for the com- 
pletion as expeditiously as possible of the 
examination and survey of the Sabine River, 
Tex., for flood-control and other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 5818. A bill to amend section 2000 
(a) (2) of the Internal Revenue Code relat- 
ing to taxes on tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. R. 5819. A bill to amend the act of May 
26, 1936, authorizing the withholding of com- 
pensation due Government personnel; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H. R. 5820. A bill to facilitate the admis. 
sion of certain foreign workers desiring to 
perform agricultural work in the United 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARE: 

H. R. 5821. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of pensions to persons who served in 
the military or naval service of the Con- 
federate States of America and to the widows 
of such persons; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HOBBS: 

H. R. 5822. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, with 
respect to the presence of a quorum in meet- 
ings of committees of Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. R. 5823. A bill to authorize the President 
to determine the form of the national budget 
and of the departmental estimates, to 
modernize and simplify Government ac- 
counting and auditing methods and pro- 
cedures, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 5824. A bill to provide Federal Gov- 
ernment aid for the readjustment in civilian 
life of returning World War II veterans; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

H. R. 5825. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code with respect to the con- 
cealment of lien or liens on motor vehicles or 
aircraft; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILES: 

H. R. 5826. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain property in the village 
of Deming, N. Mex., to such village for use 
as a public housing project; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 5827. A bill to provide for the com- 
pletion as expeditiously as possible of the ex- 
amination and survey of the Sabine River, 
Tex., for flood control and other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS of California: 

H. R. 5828. A bill to facilitate the admis- 

sion of certain foreign workers desiring to 
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perform agricultural work in the United 

States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 5829. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion and equipment of a research laboratory 
building for the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 5830. A bill to amend the provisions 
of the State Public Health Service Act re- 
lating to grants to States for State and local 
health work, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 5831. A bill to exempt certain vola- 
tile fruit-flayor concentrates from the tax on 
liquors; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H. R. 5832. A bill to provide for the use 
of the assets of State rural rehabilitation 
corporations held in trust by the Secretary 
of Agriculture pursuant to transfer agree- 
ments with such corporations; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. R. 5833. A bill relating to full-time in- 
stitutional trade and industrial training for 
veterans; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 5834. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of an additional service academy, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BATTLE: 

H.R. 5835. A bill to provide for research 
in child life and for grants to States for 
maternal and child health and crippled chil- 
dren’s services; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRAMBLETT: 

H.R. 5836. A bill for the relief of the city 
of King, Calif.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H. R. 5837. A bill to change the name of 
Medicine Creek Reservoir in Frontier Coun- 
ty of the State of Nebraska to Harry Strunk 
Lake; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

H. R. 5838. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds to assist the States and 
Territories in financing a minimum founda- 
tion education program of public elementary 
and secondary schools, in reducing the in- 
equalities of educational opportunities 
through public elementary and secondary 
schools, to provide for essential auxiliary 
school services for all school children, for 
the general welfare and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GRANGER: 

H. R. 5839. A bill to facilitate and simplify 
the work of the Forest Service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 5840. A bill relating to the income 
tax treatment of military personnel who were 
taken as prisoners of war while serving in 
China; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H. J. Res. 330. Joint resolution authorizing 
the presentation of a statue of Abraham 
Lincoln to the Government of Venezuela; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H. Con. Res. 115. Concurrent resolution 
relative to a special session of Congress; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. Con. Res. 116. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the statement offered by Jackie Robinson, 
of New York, before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr, LESINSKI: 

H. Res. 306. Resolution to provide funds for 
the Committee on Education and Labor; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause I of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of California (by re- 
quest) : 

H. R. 5841. A bill for the relief of Magnus 
Viggo Agustsson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 5842. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Hudea Aida Goldberg; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BREEN: 

H. R. 5843. A bill for the relief of Emil 

Blomfeld; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHURCH: 

H. R.5844. A bill for the relief of Henrietta 

N. Jordan; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 5845. A bill for the relief of Francis J. 
Cleary, captain, United States Navy, retired; 
tœ the Committee on Armed. Services. 

By Mr, DAGUE: 

H. R. 5846. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lillian Coolidge; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON of Washington: 

H. R. 5847. A bill with respect to national 
service life insurance in the case of the late 
Herbert Adolphson; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KARST: 

H.R. 5848. A bill for the relief of Clarence 

Sudbeck; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McKINNON: 

H. R. 5849. A bill for the relief of Samuel 
M. Kornegay; to the Committee on the Judi- 
0 


By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H.R.5850. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Marguerite Deutsch; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R.5851. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Toshiko Keyser; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1359. By Mr. CARROLL: Petition of Don- 
ald D. Pullen and 440 other signers, all resi- 
dents of Colorado, that H. R. 2135 and H. R. 
2136 be given the earliest possible consider- 
ation by Congress; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

1351. By Mr. JUDD: Petition of Miss Mary 
L. Stewart and other citizens of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., in support of H. R. 2428 and a 
Senate counterpart of that measure; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1352. By Mr. LARCADE: Petition of the 
Acadia Parish Association of Commerce, of 
Growley, La., to the Congress of the United 
States, relative to a transcontinental high- 
way; to the Committee on Public Works. 

1353. By Mr. MACK of Washington: Peti- 
tion of Western Forest Industries Associa- 
tion regarding the proposed Forest Practices 
Act, S. 1820; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

1354. Also, petition of Textile Workers 
Union of America, Local 188, Washougal, 
Wash., with reference to regulations on ECA 
lumber purchases; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

1355, Also, petition of Western Forest In- 
dustries Association recommending the re- 
vision of the Federal mining laws; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

1356. Also, petition of Western Forest In- 
dustries Association urging an expansion 
and acceleration of the forest access road 
program; to the Committee on Public Works. 

1357. By Mr. RICH: Petition of Lycoming 
County Medical Society in opposition to 
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compulsory health measures as exemplified 
in S. 1679, national health bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

1358. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mrs. 
Retta Herrmann and others, of Croydon, Pa., 
requesting passage of H. R. 2135 and H. R. 
2136, known as the Townsend plan; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1359. Also petition of Ivy I. Eisenhart and 
others, Shamokin, Pa., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1360. Also, petition of Mary E. Babcock 
and others, Bristol, S. Dak., requesting pas- 
sage of H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, known as 
the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1361. Also, petition of Mrs. Jennie M. Hoyt, 
Miami Townsend Club, No. 1, Miami, Fla., re- 
questing passage of H. R. 2135 and H. R. 
2136, known as the Townsend plan; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1362. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Fuller and others, Miami, Fia., requesting 
passage of H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, known 
as the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1363. Also, petition of Edna M. Dreyer and 
others, Miami, Fla., requesting passage of 
H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1364. Also petition of Mr. J. J. Matson and 
others, Orlando, Fla., requesting passage of 
H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1365. Also, petition of E. D. Kent and 
others, Orlo Vista, Fla., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1366. Also, petition of W. H. Singletary and 
others, Pinecastle, Fla., requesting passage of 
H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1367. Also, petition of J. B. Gardner and 
others, St. Petersburg, Fla., requesting pas- 
sage of H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, known as 
the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1868. Also, petition of Mrs. Laura Squires 
and others, St. Petersburg, Fla., requesting 
passage of H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, known 
as the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1369. Also, petition of R. C. Swope and 
others, Sanford, Fla., requesting passage of 
H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 2, 1949 


(Legislative day of Thursday, June 2, 
1949) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. John R. Gray, minister, St. Ste- 
phen’s Parish Church, Glasgow, Scotland, 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty and Eternal God, who hast 
given to those who speak our tongue a 
common love of justice and mercy, cf 
freedom and democracy, prevent us from 
being quite unworthy of those who have 
suffered and died for these things in days 
gone by. Teach us humbly to seek Thy 
will for us, and for our world, and grant 
us the grace and strength to doit. Help 
us fearlessly to speak the truth as Thou 
shall grant us to see the truth, even if we 
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thereby lose the poor virtue of an appar- 
ent consistency, or the cheap accolade 
of popularity. This we ask for the sake 
of Him who is the way and the truth and 
the life, even Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Monday, Au- 
gust 1, 1949, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President: had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On August 1, 1949: 

S. 266. An act modifying a limitation af- 
fecting the pension, compensation, or retire- 
ment pay payable on account of an incom- 
petent veteran without dependents during 
hospitalization, institutional or domiciliary 
care; 

S. 811. An act to adjust the effective date 
of certain awards of pensions and compensa- 
tions payable by the Veterans“ Administra- 
tion; and 

S. 1080. An act for the relief of James A. 
Gordon. 

On August 2, 1949: 

S. 256. An act to amend the Interstate 

Commerce Act, as amended. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 1505) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the construc- 
tion of experimental submarines, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 16, 1947. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1745) to 
authorize the transfer to the Attorney 
General of a portion of the Vigo plant, 
formerly the Vigo ordnance plant, near 
Terre Haute, Ind., to supplement the 
farm lands required for the United States 
prison system, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
of the Senate, severally with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

S. 1076. An act to amend the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 6, 1934 
(48 Stat. 451; 16 U. S. C. 718b), as amended; 

S. 1250. An act to amend the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs Act, approved August 
5, 1947; and 

S. 1323. An act to declare that the United 
States holds certain lands in trust for the 
Pueblo Indians and the Canoncita Navajo 
group in New Mexico, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 163. An act to authorize Sacramento 


Valley irrigation canals, Central Valley 
project, California; 

H. R. 1746. An act to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in fish 
restoration and management projects, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 2538. An act to authorize completion 
of the land development and settlement of 
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the Angostura unit of the Missouri Basin 
project, notwithstanding a limitation of 
time; 

FH. R. 3071. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to purchase certain prop- 
erty in Morgan County; 

H. R. 3197. An act relating to the sale of 
the old Louisville Marine Hospital, Jefferson 
County, Ky.; 

H. R. 3478. An act to extend the time for 
completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near a 
point between Delmar Boulevard and Cole 
Street in the city of St. Louis, Mo., and a 
point opposite thereto in the city of East St. 
Louis, III.; 

H. R. 3480. An act to authorize the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky to use for certain 
educational purposes lands granted by the 
United States to such Commonwealth for 
State park purposes exclusively; 

H. R.3637. An act to permit the sending of 
Braille writers to or from the blind at the 
same rates as provided for their transporta- 
tion for repair purposes; 

H. R.3788. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Vermejo reclamation project, 
New Mexico; 

H. R. 3926. An act to rename a game sanc- 
tuary in the Harney National Forest as the 
“Norbeck Wildlife Preserve,” and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 4025. An act to transfer control over 
Indian tribal funds to the Indian tribes; 

H. R. 4403. An act to facilitate the admin- 
istration by the Secretary of the Interior, in 
cooperation with other Federal, State, and 
local agencies, of the recreational uses of 
lands and waters within reclamation, flood- 
control, power, and other Federal reservoir 
projects; 

H. R. 4569. An act authorizing the transfer 
of Fort Des Moines, Iowa, to the State of 
Iowa; 

H. R. 4641. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to accept title to certain 
land owned or to be acquired by the county 
of Plumas, State of California, and in ex- 
change therefor to convey to Plumas County 
certain land owned by the United States in 
said county; 

H. R. 4686. An act to authorize the issuance 
of certain public-improvement bonds by the 
Territory of Hawaii; 

H. R. 4966. An act to enable the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize 
the city and county of Honolulu, a municipal 
corporation, to issue sewer bonds; 

H. R. 4967. An act to enable the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize 
the city and county of Honolulu, a municipal 
corporation, to issue bonds for the construc- 
tion of certain public-park improvements in 
the city of Honolulu; 

H. R. 4968. An act to enable the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize 
the city and county of Honolulu, a municipal 
corporation, to issue flood-control bonds; 

H. R. 5207. An act to amend section 50 of 
the Organic Act of Puerto Rico; 

H. R. 5372. An act to authorize the nego- 
tiation and ratification of separate settle- 
ment contracts with the Sioux Indians of 
Cheyenne River Reservation in South Dakota 
and of Standing Rock Reservation in South 
Dakota and North Dakota for Indian lands 
and rights acquired by the United States for 
the Oahe Dam and Reservoir, Missouri River 
development, and for other related purposes; 

H. R. 5459. An act to enable the. Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize 
the city and county of Honolulu, a munic- 
ipal corporation, to issue bonds for the pur- 
pose of defraying the city and county's 
share of the cost of public improvements 
constructed pursuant to improvement dis- 
trict proceedings; 

H. R. 5465. An act to amend section 4 (e) 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 
29, 1930, as amended; 
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H. R. 5490. An act to enable the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize 
the county of Kauai, Territory of Hawaii, 
to issue public improvement bonds; 

H. R. 5535. An act to amend the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act of 1946. 

H. R. 5592. An act to authorize the can- 
cellation, adjustment, and collection of cer- 
tain obligations due the United States, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 5602. An act to strengthen and en- 
courage the democratic forces in China by 
authorizing the Secretary of State to pro- 
vide for the relief of Chinese students in the 
United States. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 5238) to authorize 
the adjustment of the lineal positions of 
certain officers of the naval service, and 
for other purposes, and it was signed by 
the Vice President. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hill Morse 
Anderson Hoey Mundt 
Baldwin Holland Murray 
Brewster Humphrey Myers 
Bricker Hunt Neely 
Bridges Ives O'Conor 
Butler Jenner O'Mahoney 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Pepper 
Cain Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Chapman Kefauver Saltonstall 
Chavez Kem Schoeppel 
Connally Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Donnell Knowland Sparkman 
Douglas Langer Stennis 
Downey Lodge Taft 

Dulles Long Taylor 
Ecton Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Ellender McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Ferguson McCarthy Thye 
Flanders McClellan Tobey 
Frear McFarland Tydings 
Fulbright McGrath Vandenberg 
George McKellar Watkins 
Gillette McMahon Wherry 
Graham Magnuson Wiley 
Green Malone Williams 
Gurney Martin Withers 
Hayden Maybank Young 
Hendrickson Miller 

Hickenlooper Millikin 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] 
is absent on public business. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] is 
necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Members of the 
Senate may be permitted to offer bills, 
joint and other resolutions, submit peti- 
tions and memorials, and present routine 
matters for the Record, as though the 
Senate were in the morning hours, and 
without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

GREETINGS TO FORMER PRESIDENT 

HOOVER ON HIS SEVENTY-FIFTH 

BIRTHrAY ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have a very pleasant responsi- 
bility today in offering a concurrent reso- 
lution. I hope all the Members of the 
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Senate will listen while I present it, and 
make a short statement in connection 
with it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In view of 
the unanimous consent agreement, the 
Chair will ask unanimous consent that 
the Senator from New Jersey may make 
a brief statement in connection with the 
concurrent resolution he will present. Is 
there objection? e Chair hears none, 
and it is so order 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Vice President. 

Mr. President, the Members of this 
body are to me a unique group. 

We wrestle with each other on partisan 
issues. We even differ, and often pub- 
licly, within our own partisan ranks. 

But there is ever an atmosphere of 
good sportsmanship and cordial friend- 
ship, and it is this something in our 
atmosphere which offsets many of the 
difficulties and frustrations that some- 
times beset us. 

Mr, President, Iam making this state- 
ment because of the concurrent resolu- 
tion I am about to offer and for the im- 
mediate consider tion of which I shall 
ask unanimous consent. It is on a sub- 
ject on which I am confident there will 
be unanimous accord among us all. 

On August 10 next, the only living ex- 
President of the United States, the Hon- 
orable Herbert Hoover, will be 75 years 
of age. The Honorable CHRISTIAN A. 
Herter, Representative from Massachu- 
setts, and I, are introducing today simul- 
taneously in the Senate and House of 
Representatives concurrent resolutions 
extending congratulations to our ex- 
President, Mr. Hoover, and wishing him 
many more years of useful public service. 

Representative Herter and I are among 
those who since World War I have been 
closely associated with Mr. Hoover in his 
world-wide humanitarian undertakings 
and accomplishments. We have had the 
privilege of knowing first hand the eager- 
ness with which he has sought the wel- 
fare of his fellowmen. Because of this 
experience we feel privileged and hon- 
ored in presenting this concurrent reso- 
lution to our respective Houses of Con- 
gress. 

This concurrent resolution of birthday 
greetings is introduced by me in behalf 
of myself and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Lucas], representing the majority, 
and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry], representing the minority. 

The concurrent resolution, which I 
shall presently send to the desk, reads 
as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
hereby extends to the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover, our only living ex-President, its 
cordial birthday greetings on his seventy- 
fifth birthday and expresses its admiration 
and gratitude for his devoted service to his 
country and to the world; and that the Con- 
gress hereby expresses its hope that he be 
spared for many more years of useful and 
honorable service: And be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
N a copy of this resolution to Mr. 

oover. 


Mr. President, I send the concurrent 
resolution to the desk and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will read the concurrent resolution. 

The legislative clerk read the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 59). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being ro objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
unanimously agreed to. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the delegates to 
the twenty-ninth annual convention of Civ- 
itan International, at Washington, D. C., 
favoring the so-called Hoover plan for Gov- 
ernment reorganization; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

A resolution adopted by the executive 
council, International Association of Ma- 
chinists, Washington, D. C., urging Congress 
to either lower the retirement age in the 
social-security law or act to protect older 
workers against unfair and unjust discrim- 
ination because of age; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition 
from the Chinese Emergency Relief Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, Mo., signed by Chung 
Mon Hung, president, and Yee Hing, secre- 
tary, praying that the principle of non- 
recognition be used against the Communist 
regime in China; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Polish Falcons 
of America, of Pittsburgh, Pa., relating to the 
Polish boundaries and the giving to the 
Germans of certain Polish lands; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of the City and County of Hon- 
olulu, T. H., favoring the enactment of legis- 
lation exempting the Territorial and city and 
county pensioners from paying Federal in- 
come taxes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the delegates to 
the twenty-ninth annual convention of 
Civitan International, at Washington, D. C., 
protesting against any manifestation of sub- 
versive influence against our forms of govern- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from the Board of Civil Rights Congress, of 
New York, N. Y., signed by George Marshall, 
chairman, remonstrating against the con- 
firmation of the nomination of Tom Clark as 
a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The memorial of the Stockton Annex Vet- 
erans’ Association, of Stockton, Calif., re- 
monstrating against the enactment of Senate 
bill 660, granting nonveteran employees of 
civil service with 10 years’ service, equal 
rights with veterans; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Women’s Democratic Study Club, of Long 
Beach, Calif., signed by Mrs. Walt Williams, 
corresponding secretary, praying for the 
enactment of legislation providing compul- 
sory health insurance; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the Dry Ridge 
Lions Club, of Dry Ridge, Ky., protesting 
against the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing compulsory health insurance; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the Acadia Parish 
Association of Commerce, of Crowley, La., 
favoring the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing a transcontinental highway from Jack- 
sonville, Fla., to Los Angeles, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MURRAY: 

From the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs: 

H, R. 2869. A bill to authorize an appropri- 
ation in aid of a system of drainage and san- 
itation for the city of Polson, Mont.; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 828). 

From the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 

S. Res. 140. Resolution to investigate the 
field of labor-management relations; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 827), and under 
the rule, referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. _ 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice: 

H. R. 1516. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to reclassify the salaries of postmast- 
ers, officers, and employees of the postal serv- 
ice; to establish uniform procedures for 
computing compensation; and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 6, 1945, so as to provide 
annual automatic within-grade promotions 
for hourly employees of the custodial serv- 
ice; without amendment (Rept. No. 829); 
and 

H.R. 2944. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amend- 
ed, to provide survivorship benefits for wid- 
ows or widowers of persons retiring under 
such act; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
830). 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF EXECU- 
TIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers, to which 
were referred for examination and rec- 
ommendation two lists of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States that appeared to have 
no permanent value or historical inter- 
851 submitted reports thereon pursuant 
to law. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of nom- 
inations were submitted: 


By Mr, THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

Milton W. Gwinner, and sundry other can- 
didates for appointment and promotiom in 
the Regular Corps of the Public Health Sery- 
ice. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 2363. A bill to provide for a preliminary 
examination and survey for the construction 
of a channel, and other improvements for 
the Saugus River, Mass.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. MILLIKIN (for himself and 
Mr. JonNnson of Colorado): 

S. 2364. A bill to provide for the utilization 
as a national cemetery of surplus Army De- 
partment owned military real property et 
Fort Logan, Colo.; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 
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By Mr. HUNT: 

S. 2365. A bill to provide for placing under 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, 
certain positions in the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PRINTING OF MANUSCRIPT ENTITLED “A 
DECADE OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POL- 
ICY: BASIC DOCUMENTS, 1941-49” 


Mr. CONNALLY submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
60), which was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the manu- 
script entitled “A Decade of American For- 
eign Policy: Basic Documents, 1941-49,” 
prepared at the request of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee by the staff of the 
Committee and the Department of State, be 
printed as a Senate document, and that 
1,000 additional copies shall be printed for 
the use of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. CONNALLY submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 148). which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations hereby is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, dur- 
ing the Eighty-first Congress, $10,000 in addi- 
tion to the amount, and for the same pur- 
poses, specified in section 134 (a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act approved 
August 2, 1946. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE AND PUB- 
LIC HEALTH PROGRAM—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MAGNUSON submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 1679) to provide a program of 
national health insurance and public 
health and to assist in increasing the 
number of adequately trained profes- 
sional and other health personnel, and 
for other purposes, which were referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare and ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred, as in- 
dicated: 


H.R.163. An act to authorize Sacramento 
Valley irrigation canals, Central Valley proj- 
ect, California; 

H. R. 3480. An act to authorize the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky to use for certain 
educational purposes lands granted by the 
United States to such Commonwealth for 
State park purposes exclusively; 

K. R. 3788. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Vermejo reclamation project, 
New Mexico; 

H. R. 4025. An act to transfer control over 
Indian tribal funds to the Indian tribes; 

H. R. 4403. An act to facilitate the admin- 
istration by the Secretary of the Interior, 
in cooperation with other Federal, State, and 
local agencies, of the recreational uses of 
lands and waters within reclamation, flood- 
control, power, and other Federal reservoir 
projects; 

H. R. 4686. An act to authorize the issuance 
of certain public-improvement bonds by the 
Territory of Hawaii; 

H. R. 4966. An act to enable the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize the 
city and county of Honolulu, a municipal 
corporation, to issue sewer bonds; 
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H. R. 4967. An act to enable the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize the 
city and county of Honolulu, a municipal 
corporation, to issue bonds for the construc- 
tion of certain public-park improvements in 
the city of Honolulu; 

H. R. 4968. An act to enable the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize the 
city and county of Honolulu, a municipal 
corporation, to issue flood-control bonds; 

H. R. 5207. An act to amend section 50 of 
the Organic Act of Puerto Rico; 

H. R. 5372. An act to authorize the nego- 
tiation and ratification of separate settlement 
contracts with the Sioux Indians of Chey- 
enne River Reservation in South Dakota and 
of Standing Rock Reservation in South Da- 
kota and North Dakota for Indian lands and 
rights acquired by the United States for the 
Cahe Dam and Reservoir, Missouri River 
development, and for other related purposes; 

H.R. 5459. An act to enable the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize the 
city and county of Honolulu, a municipal 
corporation, to issue bonds for the purpose 
of defraying the city and county’s share of 
the cost of public improvements constructed 
pursuant to improvement district proceed- 
ings; and 

H. R. 5490. An act to enable the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize the 
county of Kauai, T. H., to issue public im- 
provement bonds; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 1746. An act to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in fish 
restoration and management projects, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 2538. An act to authorize completion 
of the land development and settlement of 
the Angostura unit of the Missouri Basin 
project, notwithstanding a limitation of 
time; 

H. R. 3926. An act to rename a game sanc- 
tuary in the Harney National Forest as the 
Norbeck Wildlife Preserve, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 4641. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to accept title to certain 
land owned or to be acquired by the county 
of Plumas, State of California, and in ex- 
change therefor to convey to Plumas County 
certain land owned by the United States in 
said county; and 

H. R. 5592. An act to authorize the can- 
cellation, adjustment, and collection of cer- 
tain obligations due the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 3071. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to purchase certain prop- 
erty in Morgan County; 

H.R.3197. An act relating to the sale of 
the old Louisville Marine Hospital, Jefferson 
County, Ky.; 

H.R.3478. An act to extend the time for 
completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near a point 
between Delmar Boulevard and Cole Street, 
in the city of St. Louis, Mo., and a point op- 
posite thereto in the city of East St. Louis, 
III.: and 

H. R. 4569. An act authorizing the transfer 
of Fort Des Moines, Iowa, to the State of 
Iowa; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 3637. An act to permit the sending of 
braille writers to or from the blind at the 
same rates as provided for their transporta- 
tion for repair purposes; and 

H. R. 5465. An act to amend section 4 (e) 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 5535. An act to amend the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act of 1946; and 

H. R. 5602. An act to strengthen and en- 
courage the democratic forces in China by 
authorizing the Secretary of State to pro- 
vide for the relief of Chinese students in the 
United States; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 
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MOUNTING COST OF GOVERNMENT— 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR O'CONOR 


[Mr. O'CONOR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement 
by him regarding the mounting cost of 
government, which appears in the Appendix.] 


RURAL TELEPHONES—STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR KERR 


[Mr. KERR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement made 
by him before the Co ittee on Agriculture 
and Forestry relative to rural telephones, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


RURAL ROADS—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
KERR 


[Mr. KERR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a statement made 
by him before the Committee on Public 
Works relative to rural roads, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


STUDY COMMISSION ON ARKANSAS- 
WHITE AND RED RIVER BASINS—STATE- 
MENT BY SENATOR KERR 


[Mr. KERR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor» a statement made 
by him before the Committee on Public 
Works relative to a study commission on the 
Arkansas-White and Red River Basins, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


OLD HANDS RUN GERMANY AGAIN— 
ARTICLE FROM UNITED STATES NEWS 
AND WORLD REPORT 


[Mr. GILLETTE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp an article en- 
titled “Old Hands Run Germany Again,” 
reported from Frankfurt, Germany, and pub- 
lished in the United States News and World 
Report of July 29, 1949, which appears in the 
Appendix. 


THE FARM PARITY QUESTION—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM ST. PAUL (MINN.) PIONEER 
PRESS 


[Mr. THYE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial en- 
titled “Football of Politics,” published in a 
recent issue of the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer 
Press, which appears in the Appendix.] 


SMOKE SCREEN OR WHAT?—ARTICLE 
BY THOMAS F. LAMON 


[Mr. WILLIAMS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Smoke Screen or What?” written by 
Thomas F. Lamon, and published in the 
Brandywine Record, Wilmington, Del., on 
July 27, 1949, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


BIG GOVERNMENT CAN SAVE MONEY BY 
DEALING WITH SMALL BUSINESSMEN 


[Mr. MUNDT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
entitled “Could Be Better” published in the 
South Bend Tribune of South Bend, Ind., 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


MOSCOW'S PEARL HARBOR—EDITORIAL 
FROM WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 


[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled ‘“Moscow’s Pearl Harbor,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Daily News on 
August 2, 1949, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


AT WHAT SHOULD A FARM BILL AIM?— 
EDITORIAL FROM CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “At What Should a Farm Bill Aim?”, 
published in the Christian Science Monitor 
of August 1, 1949, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 
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NEW SEAWAY PROPOSAL—EDITORIAL 
FROM CUMBERLAND (MD.) TIMES 

[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “New Seaway Proposal,” published in 
the June 6, 1949, issue of the Cumberland 
(Md.) Times, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
HON. TOM C. CLARK, OF TEXAS, TO BE 
AN ASSOCIATE STICE OF THE SU- 
PREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, and in accordance with the rules of 
the committee, I desire to give notice that 
a public hearing has been scheduled for 
Tuesday, August 9, 1949, at 10:30 a. m., 
in room 424, Senate Office Building, upon 
the nomination of Hon. Tom C. Clark, of 
Texas, to be an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, vice 
Frank Murphy, deceased. At the indi- 
cated time and place all persons inter- 
ested in the nomination may make such 
representations as may be pertinent. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. Lucas the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare was au- 
thorized to sit during the session of the 
Senate today. 


HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS—COMMENTS BY ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL CLARK 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record at this point a statement 
prepared by me and the comments of 
Attorney General Clark with reference 
to the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions as they would affect the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and comments were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN L. M’CLELLAN, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 
TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


The Attorney General in a letter released 
today by Senator JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, relative 
to the effect recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission would have on the Department 
of Justice, stated that “while the Hoover Com- 
mission did not submit a separate report on 
the Department of Justice, I favor the spe- 
cific recommendations it made concerning 
this Department.” Mr. Clark endorsed rec- 
ommendations which would have the effect of 
cutting down the number of agencies re- 
porting directly to the President, simplify 
existing executive regulations, and provide 
for the repeal of statutes which cause rigid 
control over administrative practices and 
impede progress in the development of good 
management. The Attorney General also 
favors: 

“(1) the establishment of a clear line of 
authority as between and within the various 
executive agencies; (2) the decentralization 
into the operating agencies of budget and 
accounting functions as well as the recruit- 
ment and management of personnel; (3) the 
establishment of a top career position in 
each agency to provide continuity; (4) de- 
centralization to the field of certain activ- 
ities and consolidation in appropriate cases 
of departmental field offices; and (5) uni- 
formity in regional and headquarters Offices 
of various departments and making avail- 
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able to regional offices pooled administrative 
services.” 

In commenting on the personnel manage- 
ment report, the Attorney General approves 
decentralization from the Civil Service Com- 
mission to departments of recruiting and 
training of professional and specialized per- 
sonnel, and cites the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation as an example of the value of 
such decentralization. As to the procedure 
for separation of incompetent employees out- 
lined in this report, the Attorney General 
feels that in spite of the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s statement that its proposal would be 
a simple and clear-cut procedure, the Com- 
mission’s recommendations would be equally 
as complicated as the present procedures and 
subject to the same delays, and indicates 
that further study is desirable. 

The Attorney General agrees with the rec- 
ommendations relative to the overhauling of 
the efficiency rating rystem, stating that the 
“position of the Commission on this matter 
seems well taken”; is of the opinion that 
more emphasis should be placed on efficiency 
and outstanding performance and less on 
length of satisfactory service with respect to 
reduction-in-force regulations; and that pro- 
visions for granting additional within-grade 
salary increases for outstanding services 
should be liberalized. 

The Attorney General “agrees with the 
Commission that considerable progress can 
be made in revamping the present appropri- 
ation structure and changing the date of the 
budget submission,” elaborating as follows: 

“There is not enough flexibility to enable 
th? head of a department or agency to con- 
sider the best possible utilization of the 
funds appropriated to his particular agency. 
I agree with the recommendation that the 
Office of the Budget should place greater em- 
phasis on developing policies and standards 
to cover the preparation of estimates and less 
on the review by its own staff of the depart- 
mental estimates. The agency heads should 
have some power to make transfers between 
appropriations not only to achieve more effi- 
cient operation but to create economies 
through flexibility of funds.” 

The Department of Justice also agrees that 
the General Accounting Office should be 
restricted to auditing functions, and all ac- 
counting activities should he centered in the 
executive branch, commenting that “a great 
deal can be done to simplify and improve the 
reporting and accounting system in the Gov- 
ernment.” 

The full text of the letter from the Attor- 
ney General follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., July 1949. 
Hon. JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: In reply to your request 
of May 21, I am pleased to make the follow- 
ing comments relative to ‘1e reports of the 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 

While the Commission did not submit a 
separate report ou the Department of Justice, 
I favor the specific recommendations it made 
concerning this Department. 

The recommendations which have to do 
with cutting down the number of agencies 
reporting directly to the President; the sim- 
plification of executive regulations; and the 
repeal of statutes which cause rigid control 
over administrative practices and impede 
progress in the development of good man- 
agement in the executive agencies, appear 
to be wise. I also favor the proposals which 
deal with— 

1. The establishment of a clear line of 
authority as between and within the vari- 
ous executive agencies; 
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2. The decentralization into the operat- 
ing agencies of budget and accounting 
functions, as well as the recruitment and 
management of personnel; 

3. The establishment of a top career posi- 
tion in each agency to provide continuity; 

4. Decentralization to the field of certain 
activities and consolidation in appropriate 
cases of departmental field offices; and 

5. Uniformity in regional and headquar- 
ters offices of various departments and mak- 
ing available to regional offices pooled ad- 
ministrative services. 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


It would appear that the decentralization 
from the Civil Service Commission to the 
departments of the recruitment and train- 
ing of professional and specialized person- 
nel peculiar to the needs of the depart- 
ment would contribute greatly to efficient 
operation. The Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation has been most successful in the re- 
cruitment end training of its personnel and 
in the establishment of a fine career service. 

This department agrees with the recom- 
mendation calling for drastic changes in 
the present efficiency rating system and the 
position of the Commission on this matter 
seems to be well taken. 

Changes should be made in the reduc- 
tion-in-force regulations so that the better 
employees will be retained while those of 
lesser efficiency will be dropped. While 
some weight should be given to length of 
satisfactory service, greater emphasis should 
be placed upon efficiency and outstanding 
performance. 

The recommended procedure for separa- 
tion for incompetence, while designated by 
the Commission as simple and clear-cut, 
would be equally as complicated as the 
present procedures and subject to the same 
delays. It would seem that further study 
should be given to this matter in order to 
actually simplify the procedures for invol- 
untary separations. 

With respect to the granting of within- 
grade salary increases, the Department 
agrees with the conclusions of the Com- 
mission and goes further in recommend- 
ing that the provisions for granting addi- 
tional increases for outstanding services 
should be liberalized. 

OFFICE OF GENERAL SERVICES—SUPPLY ACTIVITIES 

It appears wise to have a centralized organ- 
ization to establish general policies on pro- 
curement services and to exercise some cen- 
tralized control. However, I have some ques- 
tion whether actual purchasing, except in 
items of general use, should be centralized. 

There is no doubt that existing statutes 
and regulations should be simplified by re- 
peal or modification in order to provide 
greater flexibility in Government purchasing 
and service activities. This is a specialized 
field, and a great many of the problems under 
this heading could be solved by improved 
management and careful selection of spe- 
cially qualified personnel. 


BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING 


This department agrees that considerabie 
progress can be made in revamping the pres- 
ent appropriation structure and changing 
the date of the budget submission. There is 
not enough flexibility to enable the head of a 
department or agency to consider the best 
possible utilization of the funds appropriated 
to his particular agency. I agree with the 
recommendation that the Office of the Budget 
should place greater emphasis on developing 
policies and standards to cover the prepara- 
tion of estimates and less on the review by 
its own staff of the departmental estimates, 
The agency heads should have some power 
to make transfers between appropriations not 
only to achieve more efficient operation but 
to create economies through flexibility of 
funds. 

This Department agrees that the account- 
ing functions belong in the executive branch 
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of the Government and that the General 
Accounting Office should be restricted to 
auditing functions. A great deal can be done 
to simplify and improve the reporting and 
accounting system in the Government. The 
simplification in appropriation structures 
would help in reducing accounting require- 
ments. This Department has tried where 
possible to improve its accounting opera- 
tions; however, such efforts have been re- 
stricted by regulations imposed by the sev- 
eral agencies now having authority in this 
field. 

There appears to be justification for elim- 
inating the practice of sending millions of 
expenditure vouchers and supporting papers 
to Washington and for establishing a spot- 
sampling process at the various places where 
the expenditure vouchers and papers are ad- 
ministratively checked. Judging from the 
success this Department has experienced with 
on-the-spot audit of pay rolls the extension 
of this procedure to all accounts and vouch- 
ers would be a great improvement. 

Adopting some or all of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission would result in con- 
siderable savings but I am in no position at 
this time to say how much. 

Sincerely, 
Tom CLARK, 
Attorney General. 


OUR POLICY IN CHINA AND THE FAR 
EAST 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the REcorp two editorials 
from the New York Times, one of Fri- 
day, July 29, 1949, entitled “The Clash 
on China Policy,” and the other entitled 
“Toward a Far Eastern Policy,” from the 
issue of Sunday, July 31, 1949. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of July 29, 1949] 
THE CLASH ON CHINA POLICY 


At the same time yesterday that Governor 
Dewey was making a frontal attack on what 
he described as the administration’s “no 
policy at all” in respect to China, Secre- 
tary Acheson was indicating to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee that this policy 
would not be changed. Governor Dewey 
called for prompt military aid to the Gov- 
ernment of China to save it from being en- 
gulfed by the Communists. Secretary Ache- 
son said that “in the judgment of everyone 
who has studied the matter, military as- 
sistance to China is not feasible at the pres- 
ent time.” 

Secretary Acheson’s “everyone” obviously 
does not take in Governor Dewey. There is 
a direct clash of opinion and judgment here 
on one of the most vital aspects of our for- 
eign policy and that clash might well be 
made the first item on the agenda of the 
new advisory group that Secretary Acheson 
proposes to set up to examine our Asiatic 
policies. The systematic examination of our 
policies will be pointless unless it leads to 
some sort of action. At the same time the 
proponents of action would agree that it 
should be based on sound examination. 

The most hopeful thing in the program 
that Mr. Acheson announced was his state- 
ment that the consulting group would work 
closely with the proper congressional com- 
mittees. This would be an improvement. 
Mr. Acheson must be aware of the fact that 
there is widespread dissatisfaction in Con- 
gress with our present course in the Far 
East. The Senate has indicated several 
times that it would like to take the lid off 
the Asiatic question but has been obliged 
to bow to pressure from the administration. 
Similarly there has not been even a pretense 
of keeping our bipartisan foreign front so 
far as the Orient is concerned. The very 
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creation of this new advisory group indi- 
cates a defensive attitude in the State De- 
partment and this attitude has been the re- 
sponse to criticism that arises not out of 
expressed differences of opinion so much as 
out of mistrust because no opinions were 
exchanged. 

The plan to call in nongovernmental con- 
sultants may or may not inspire public con- 
fidence. It will depend on who the consult- 
ants are. If they are persons who have 
associated themselves in the past with some 
of the apparent points of view in the De- 
partment their presence will suggest that 
they are mere window dressing for more of 
the same. More of the same is something 
that the Congress and a large part of the 
public definitely do not want. 

Public confidence will likewise be affected 
one way or the other by the tone of the forth- 
coming white paper. If, as the Chinese fear, 
it turns out to be chiefly a recapitulation 
of the by now threadbare accusations against 
the Government of China in an effort to 
justify the various actions or inactions of 
the past there will be the same feeling of 
futility and mistrust that evoked Governor 
Dewey's attack. If there is to be a paper 
on China, it ought to be a white paper, not 
a whitewash paper. If there is to be a pol- 
icy on China, it must be concerned primarly 
with the possibilities of the future rather 
than the mistakes of the past. 

It is on those possibilities that Governor 
Dewey and Secretary Acheson have clashed. 
What can be done, and what ought to be 
done? “It is my firm conviction,” Governor 
Dewey said, “that with a small fraction of 
what a new war would cost we could provide 
the skills and resources which we might rea- 
sonably hope could still save China.” Sec- 
retary Acheson does not share that convic- 
tion or that reasonable hope. 

Manifestly, then, the first job of this new 
advisory group ought to be to explore, not 
discard, the basis for Governor Dewey’s con- 
viction. That should be done at once, for 
if any action is to be taken it should be 
taken quickly. The Chinese Communists 
have shown no inclination to wait for the 
dust to settle or to wait until the minutiae 
of policy are subjected to interminable analy- 
sis. Time is not on our side in China. 


[From the New York Times of July 31, 1949] 
TOWARD A FAR-EASTERN POLICY 


The announcements concerning the for- 
mation of an advisory group to study our 
Asiatic policy have emphasized that the study 
will be on a broad regional basis. It is felt, 
presumably, that only in that way can we 
escape being trapped in fruitless controversy 
at a number of specific points. Obviously 
this will not meet the demand for prompt 
and effective action, but it should lay the 
basis, over a period, for wise and consistent 
courses. 

There is reason for gratification in the 
fact that men of real distinction have been 
chosen to act as advisers. None of them is 
a far-eastern specialist, but the public is 
likely to feel that a board composed of Am- 
bassador at Large Philip C. Jessup, Raymond 
B. Fosdick, former president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and Dr. Everett Case, pres- 
ident of Colgate University, should be able 
to bring discretion, wisdom, and breadth of 
vision to the task. 

At the moment, however, there are, in 
addition to the broad regional problems in- 
volved, a number of specific sore spots that 
require treatment. From the large point of 
view, east Asia has two big related problems: 
First, how to stop Communist aggression; 
and, second, how to effect a general and sub- 
stantial increase in standards of living. Nat- 
urally, a long-range policy will undertake to 
deal with those problems as well as to express 
our desire for peace, prosperous trade, and 
political growth. But in the meantime we 
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will also be obliged to meet some difficult 
situations. 

In China, for example, our diplomatic and 
consular Officials are, at this instant, virtual 
prisoners of the Communists. Other Ameri- 
can. citizens are in grave peril. Manifestly, 
the whole idea of our staying in China along 
with the Communists and seeing how we 
would work things out is bankrupt. Some- 
thing else has to be done, and it won’t wait 
for a regional survey. 

Similarly, we are congronted with the ur- 
gent need for assistanc® to Korea if the Re- 
public is to survive. That is part of the 
broad and long-range policy of opposing 
Communist aggression, but it is also a focal 
point of instant danger. 

Fortunately, not all the immediate prob- 
lems are as critical as these. The forth- 
coming visit of President Quirino, of the 
Philippines, will raise some questions about 
our relation to the Philippine Republic and 
what further assistance we can and should 
give. The recent talks between President 
Quirino and President Chiang Kai-shek will 
doubtless be reviewed, perhaps to our em- 
basrassment. 

At some other points in Asia there is a 
notable decrease in tension. In Indonesia, 
for example, the formal cease fire has been 
fully agreed upon. We have been gravely 
concerned about the whole Indonesian prob- 
lem, its relation to the Netherlands economy 
and to ours, to the European aid program and 
to the United Nations. In that region now 
much progress has been made, peace is being 
restored, and the Dutch and the Indonesians 
are going forward with their plans for a 
conference on sweeping political changes. 

In the same week a cease-fire line has been 
agreed upon between Pakistan and India in 
the Kashmir dispute, and there are better 
prospects for an ultimate settlement than 
there seemed to be a short time ago. The 
situation is one for continuing concern, but 
the outlook is improving. In Burma, on 
the other hand, there is profound disorder 
and the threat of even greater trouble if 
the Chinese Communists can get to the 
Burma border. 

Some of these situations will have to be 
met on a day-to-day rather than a long- 
term basis. They are, nevertheless, reflec- 
tions of problems that may be approached 
from a regional viewpoint and with a defi- 
nite set of principles. The naming of this 
new consultative group is in itself a con- 
fession that we have not had such a view- 
point nor followed such principles in the 
recent past. 


THE STRIKE IN HAWAII 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Record a brief editorial en- 
titled “A Truth for Americans,” pub- 
lished in the Omaha Evening World- 
Herald of July 30,1949. It deals with the 
strike in Hawaii. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A TRUTH FOR AMERICANS 


London's Communist-fomented dock 
strike has ended and the strikers are back at 
work. But before the incident passes into 
history it would be worth while for the 
American people to have a long look at the 
facts of the case. 

The strike grew out of dispute between two 
Canadian unions—the Canadian Seaman's 
Union, which is Communist-dominated and 
allied with Harry Bridges“ International 
Longshoreman’s and Warehouseman’s Union 
(CIO), and the Seafarers International Union 
(AFL). 

Two ships handled by the Seafarers 
dropped anchor in London. The Communist 
Seaman's Union promptly declared them 
“black”—that is, operated by strikebreakers. 
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Communists among the London dockers per- 
suaded their fellow workmen that anyone 
who went near the Canadian ships would be 
betraying one of the basic canons of working 
class loyalty. Port employers demanded, 
with perfect legality, that the Canadian ships 
be unloaded in their turn. The Commu- 
nists twisted this into a “lock-out.” Soon 
London's 15,000 dockers were idle. 

Cabinet ministers of the Labor Govern- 
ment, many of them trade-unionists them- 
selves, pleaded with the dockers to go back 
to work. So did the ↄfflcers of the Transport 
Workers Union, to which the dockers belong. 
The strikers preferred to heed the Com- 
munists. 

The Labor Government, which in 1946 had 
repealed Britain’s Trade Disputes Act, on the 
ground that labor had become completely re- 
sponsible, was then compelled to go to King 
George for a declaration of emergency. The 
Labor-dominated Parliament upheld the 
Government with only four dissenting votes— 
those of Communists or fellow-travelers. 
The Government sent troops to unload ships, 
and the strike finally collapsed. 

Harry Bridges’ strike that has tied up 
Hawaii for almost 3 months is part and 
parcel of the same business. Because the 
Truman administration, unlike the British 
Labor Government, has taken no firm stand, 
the strike continues and Hawaii is prostrate. 

Plainly, there is an international Commu- 
nist conspiracy to seize control of shipping 
and port facilities, and to use that control in 
the interest of communism’s holy land, Rus- 
sia. Plainly, if the democratic nations are 
not to find themselves strangled at some 
critical time, they will have to do some- 
thing about it. 

So long as labor unions, in critical areas 
and industries, permit themselves to be bam- 
boozled by Communist leadership, the so- 
ealled right to strike should be limited by 
public authority. 

That is a truth which a majority of the 
Members of Congress evidently understand, 
but which the Truman administration, for 
reasons of politics, refuses to face. 


ADMINISTRATION OF CERTAIN INDIAN 
LANDS IN NEW MEXICO 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1323) to 
declare that the United States holds cer- 
tain lands in trust for the Pueblo Indians 
and the Canoncita Navajo group in New 
Mexico, and for other purposes, which 
were, on page 3, line 7, after “Register”, 
to insert a colon and the following pro- 
viso: 

Provided, That before said boundaries and 
descriptions are published in the Federal 
Register as herein provided, the Secretary of 
the Interior may correct any clerical errors 
in section III of said memorandum of infor- 
mation, and shall revise the same so as to 
define the areas on that portion of the lands 
conveyed by this act and known as Bell Rock 
Mesa used and occupied respectively by the 
Laguna Pueblo Indians and the Canoncito 
Navajo Indians, 


On page 3, to strike out lines 20 to 24, 
inclusive, and on page 3, line 25 to strike 
out “4” and insert “3.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. I should like to add not to 
exceed 20 or 30 words of explanation. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, is this 
a unanimous-consent request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. Themo- 
tion is in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is this a conference 
report? 

xXxCV— 664 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. No. It isa 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives with regard to House amendments 
to a Senate bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
second amendment, striking out section 
3 of the bill as it passed the Senate, was 
adopted by the House committee solely 
for the reason that the basic law relat- 
ing to the administration of trust lands 
gives the Secretary sufficient authority 
to administer the lands covered by the 
bill in the same manner as other Indian 
lands are administered. It was feared 
that the last part of the section might 
be interpreted as vesting additional or 
broader authority in the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

I renew my motion that the Senate 
concur in the House amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, yesterday 
I made the statement that we would 
probably displace House bill 4177 with 
the ECA appropriation bill. However, I 
learn from talking with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] who is in 
charge of the independent offices appro- 
priation bill, that he is of the opinion 
that we may be able to dispose of that 
bill early this afternoon. We have 
reached page 57, as I understand, and 
are now ready to consider the appropria- 
tion for the Veterans’ Administration. 

It is my hope that the Senate may 
speed up matters a little with respect to 
this appropriation bill. I find that we 
have been almost 5 days on this one bill. 
While I do not underestimate the im- 
portance of this measure—and all ap- 
propriation bills are important—Sena- 
tors are constantly asking me, “When are 
we going home? When are we going to 
adjourn?” 

We are now about 5 weeks behind on 
appropriation bills alone, and it looks as 
though we shall be another 2 weeks on 
appropriation bills. Certainly we must 
get the appropriation bills out of the way 
before we can seriously discuss the ques- 
tion of an early adjournment. 

I hope we may be able to finish this 
bill with all convenient speed. We took 
practically all afternoon yesterday on 
one amendment. Perhaps it was neces- 
sary to do that. I am not trying to tell 
the Senate what it should or should not 
do. I am only making an elemental plea 
for a little speed, if we can possibly obtain 
it. X do that in view of the number of 
Senators who are continually asking me 
about an early adjournment. I do it es- 
pecially in view of what one Senator said 
recently to the press about the Senate be- 
ing “slap-happy” and “punch-drunk.” 
He said that we ought to have a “seventh 
inning stretch.” I do not know what he 
means by all that, Perhaps he will ex- 
plain it to us some time when he returns 
to the Senate. As I understand, he has 
not been here since he made that state- 
ment. I should like to have him elabor- 
ate on it a little, because I am sure that 
there are a number of Senators who 
would like to comment on that subject 
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whenever he makes his valedictorian 
address on that very important topic. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is the understand- 
ing, then, that when the Senate con- 
cludes consideration of House bill 4177, 
it will proceed with the foreign aid bill? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is correct. 
I do not like to displace the independent 
offices appropriation bill, and I am sure 
that the distinguished Senator in charge 
of the bill [Mr. O’MaHonEy] would like 
to see us finish it before we take up the 
ECA bill. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS, 
1950 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4177) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next committee amend- 
ment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading ‘Veterans’ Administration,” on 
page 58, line 2, after the word “equip- 
ment”, to strike out “$820,673,940” and 
insert “$845,073,940.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
feel that we have now reached the point 
in the consideration of this bill where we 
may speedily dispose of what remains. I 
think there is very little of a controver- 
sial character left so far as the commit- 
tee amendments are concerned. There 
may be some amendments offered from 
the floor. I have been given to under- 
stand that some Members of the Senate 
will desire to offer amendments; but 
even so, I doubt whether they will be of a 
character which will provoke debate. 

Mr. President, in the original consid- 
eration of this bill the committee recom- 
mended an appropriation of $845,073, 
940, on page 58, in line 2, for adminis- 
tration, medical, hospital, and domicili- 
ary services. After the committee re- 
port was made, however, an additional 
estimate in the amount of $16,000,000 
was received by the committee. That 
additional estimate was called to the at- 
tention of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and the chairman was authorized to 
report the amendment with an increase 
of $16,000,000 in the budget estimate. 
So the amount in line 2 on page 58 should 
read “$861,073,940.” I offer that as an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] to the committee amend- 
ment on page 58, line 2. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, be- 
fore we proceed to the consideration of 
this amendment, in view of the impor- 
tance of this item in the bill, I desire to 
invite the attention of Senators to the 
fact that the independen: offices appro- 
priation bill, which carries amounts in 
excess of $7,636,000,000, carries also an 
appropriation of $5,603,907,940 for the 
Veterans’ Administration alone. In 
other words, the appropriation for the 
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Veterans’ Administration accounts for 
the great buk of the huge sum carried 
in this bill. 

In order that Senators may know how 
important that is, and how far-flung the 
activities of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion are, I wish the Recorp to show that 
there are in 47 States and in the District 
of Columbia 130 veterans’ hospitals. 
There are 70 regional offices. Every 
State in the Union, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has such an office. 
There are 461 Veterans’ Administration 
offices scattered throughout the United 
States, with officers in charge. There 
are 13 domiciliary homes and centers. In 
all, the total number of field stations 
now open is 711. These activities are 
scattered throughout the United States. 
I think the figures themselves give one 
a comprehension of the complete cover- 
age of this facility. 

There were under hospital treatment, 
as of May 31, 1949, 107,866 patients. 
These patients are under treatment for 
all types of disease, including neuropsy- 
chiatric. The domiciliary care is one of 
the important functions of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The reason for this additional appro- 
priation of $16,000,000, which is offered 
by authority of the committee, is in order 
to service the new hospitals which pres- 
ently will be opened. 

The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget in his letter of July 15 to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming said: 

The additional 16,000,000 now requested 
will provide for the average employment of 
5,000 for the medical, hospital, and domi- 
ciliary activities which will permit the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to retain the nearly 
5,000 persons now employed in those ac- 
tivities in excess of the number provided for 
in the 1950 budget. In other words, it will 
permit the retention of those employees 
who are now experienced and trained and 
will allow for a gradual and orderly redis- 
tribution of personnel to staff approxi- 
mately 10,000 new beds to become available 
by June 30, 1950, as a result of the comple- 
tion of the construction of new hospitals. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the letter of the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget to 
the chairman of the subcommittee, to- 
gether with a copy of his letter to the 
chairman of the full Appropriations 
Committee, may be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1949. 
Hon. Josep C. O'MAHONEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator O'MAnoney: With my 
concurrence and the approval of the Presi- 
dent, the Veterans’ Administration is sub- 
mitting to you a request for the restoration 
of $16,000,000 to the appropriation, “Admin- 
istration, Medical, Hospital, and Domiciliary 
Services." The requested restoration will 
increase the amount now in the bill before 
the Senate from $845,073,940 to $861,073,940. 
However, the increased amount is $8,406,060 
less than the amount included in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

The additional $16,000,000 now requested 
will provide for the average employment of 
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5.000 for the medical, hospital, and domicili- 
ary activities which will permit the Veterans’ 
Administration to retain the nearly 5,000 
persons now employed in those activities in 
excess of the number provided for in the 
1950 budget. In other words, it will permit 
the retention of those employees who are now 
experienced and trained and will allow for 
a gradual and orderly redistribution of per- 
sonnel to staff approximately 10,000 new beds 
to become available by June 30, 1950, as a 
result of the completion of the construction 
of new hospitals. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK Pace, Jr. 
Director. 


Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: With the concurrence 

of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the approval of the President, I am 
requesting that the amount of $16,000,000 
be added to the amount for “Salaries and ex- 
penses” in the appropriation bill now pend- 
ing before the Senate; this amount to be used 
specifically for staffing additional hospital 
beds which are scheduled to become avail- 
able before June 30, 1950. Page 670 of the 
hearings on the independent offices appro- 
priation bill before the Senate subcommit- 
tee lists the hospitals and the scheduled 
opening dates. These hospitals will provide 
a total of 10,306 beds in addition to existing 
hospitals and will make available during the 
1950 fiscal year an average of 4,891 new 
beds. 
The budget estimate for the medical-, 
hospital-, and domiciliary-care program as 
originally approved by the President and as 
presented to the Congress requested $566,- 
666,400 for this program. This amount of 
money would provide average employment 
of 110,356 persons. The additional amount 
of $16,000,000 herein requested will permit 
employment of 5,000 persons above the 
number included in our original estimate 
for a total average employment of 115,356 
persons. Actual employment at May 31 in 
the medical-, hospital-, and domicillary-care 
program was 115,085 employees on the basis 
of full-time workers. 

The increase requested herein will permit 
the Veterans’ Administration to retain em- 
ployees now experienced and qualified for 
hospital and medical care and will permit 
the transfer of such experienced workers 
from existing hospitals to new hospitals as 
they are opened. Thus a reduction of staff 
in the medical-care program will be avoided 
and later recruitment and training of new 
employees to staff the additional new beds 
as they become available will be unnecessary. 

I am convinced that great efficiency of op- 
eration can be secured by this method and 
certainly employee morale and maintenance 
of the standards of medical care can be re- 
tained at a high level. . 

The additional amount of $16,000,000 for 
this appropriation will increase the amount 
now in the bill before the Senate (p. 58, 
line 2) from $845,073,940 to $861,073,940 for 
the appropriation entitled “Administration, 
medical, hospital, and domiciliary services.” 
The original request approved by the Presi- 
dent and presented to the Senate was $869,- 
480,000. The present request is $8,406,060 
less than the amount included in the Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Your cooperation in securing adoption of 
an amendment to H. R. 4177 to carry out this 
request will be sincerely appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. Gray, Jr., 
Administrator. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
express the hope that the committee 
amendment will be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
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to the committee amendment on page 
58, in line 2. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion now is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the unanimous consent of 
the Senate which was obtained yester- 
day by the Senator from Wyoming, I 
send to the desk, on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada and myself, a motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendment on page 11, in line 9, 
was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
will be entered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The motion will 
be entered and will be taken up later in 
the day, I believe. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Very good. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next committee amend- 
ment. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, 
line 1, after the word manner“, to strike 
out the comma and “and any such rep- 
resentative may be assigned to one or 
more States (without regard to residence 
in any State to which assigned) as may 
be necessary to carry out the intent of 
this proviso’; and on page 59, line 4, 
after the amendment just above stated, 
to insert a colon and the following addi- 
tional proviso: “Provided jurther, That 
at least one of such representatives shall 
be assigned to and reside in each State.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
60, line 10, after the word “occupation”, 
to strike out “shall not be considered 
avocational or recreational” and insert 
“shall not, in the absence of substantial 
evidence to the contrary, be considered 
avocational or recreational when a cer- 
tificate, in the form of an affidavit sup- 
ported by two corroborating affidavits, 
has been furnished by a physically quali- 
fied veteran stating that such education 
or training is desired by him for use in 
connection with his present or contem- 
plated business or occupation.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, 
line 21, after the word “amended”, to 
strike out “$49,374,000” and insert 
“$467,450,000.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
this amendment I feel it incumbent 
upon me to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that under date of July 
15, the Comptroller General of the 
United States filed with the Congress a 
report in which it was held, with a 
lengthy argument, that the amount of 
the budget estimate included in this item, 
$210,420,000, which is for interest on the 
reserve fund, is not necessary under the 
present status of the law. I also have 
a letter from Mr. Clark, of the Veterans’ 
Administration, in which he very vigor- 
ously disputes the position taken by the 
Comptroller General. In view of the fact 
that here is a controversy between the 
Comptroller General and the Veterans’ 
Administration as to whether there ac- 
tually is legal authority to pay this inter- 
est in the amount of $210,420,000, it was 
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the intention of the chairman of the 
subcommittee to ask that that amount 
be deducted from the increase. How- 
ever, since coming to the floor of the 
Senate today, I have talked with the 
chairman of the Finance Committee, 
which has legislative jurisdiction of that 
matter. I understand that the Senator 
from Georgia desires to comment upon 
this interest feature. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I shall 
make only a brief statement. If it were 
possible to withdraw this amount from 
the bill without seriously impairing the 
Veterans’ Administration program, I 
would of course gladly concur in that 
procedure. 

There have arisen or have existed some 
differences of opinion between the Comp- 
troller General and the legal depart- 
ment of the Veterans’ Administration 
regarding an item of interest. That 
came about in this way: Originally, after 
the passage of the legislation, a trust 
fund known as the national service life- 
insurance fund was set up to carry on 
the vast insurance program of the vet- 
erans. It was some time before it could 
be determined the amount that fund 
needed to be reimbursed by the United 
States to cover the extra Iosses due to 
military and naval hazards. Also there 
were certain amounts due the fund by 
way of interest because of the reimburse- 
ment being belated. So, it is necessary 
in order for the Government to carry 
out its part of the contract and keep the 
fund actuarily sound, that the Govern- 
ment pay to the fund the full amount of 
its obligation and this debt should be 
discharged at this time. 

Mr. President, it is true that the pro- 
posed distribution of dividends by the 
Veterans’ Administrator could not be 
made anyway until after the turn of 1950. 
It will be at least the middle or perhaps 
the end of January or perhaps February 
before these dividends can be distributed 
physically. I am referring to the physi- 
cal difficulties involved. But the distri- 
bution cannot be made on the present 
schedule unless this item is passed and 
the money is available for transfer into 
the fund. 

As a part of their compensation, the 
Government undertook to pay the life- 
insurance premiums on $10,000 of Gov- 
ernment insurance during the period 
aviation cadets and students were in a 
fiying status. 

The Comptroller General seems to be 
of the opinion that there is no express 
authority for the payment of interest. 
Actually, Mr. President, the Comptroller 
General is in error on that point. Ihave 
great respect for that office, but I read 
to the Senate a simple committee state- 
ment in relation to this matter made 
when the act was amended: 

There was no misunderstanding of the 
intent and effect of such amendment. The 
Report No. 1705, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
second session, to accompany H. R. 6371, said: 

“Section 11 of the committee amendment 
amends section 607 (b) of the National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance Act of 1940, as amended, 
to authorize calculations of the value of 
life contingencies and liabilities thereunder 
to be based upon such mortality table or 
tables as the Administrator may prescribe 
with interest at the rate of 3 percent per 
annum. Experience has demonstrated that 
the American Experience Tables of Mortality 
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are inadequate for calculations of lability 
involving payment of life annuities and that 
such calculations should be based on some 
other table if the amount transferred from 
the national service life insurance appropria- 
tion to the national service life insurance 
fund under the provisions of section 607 (b) 
is to be sufficient to reimburse the national 
service life insurance fund for the liability 
in case the death of the insured results from 
injury or disease traceable to the extra haz- 
ard of military or naval service.” 


The original act, dealing with national 
service life insurance, required all calcu- 
lations to be based upon the American 
Experience Table of Mortality, with in- 
terest at 3 percent. By the August 1, 
1946 amendment it was provided— 

That where life contingencies are involved 
in the calculation of the value of such bene- 
fits of insurance heretofore or hereafter ma- 
tured, the calculation of such liability or 
liabilities shall be based upon such mor- 
tality table or tables as the Administrator 
may prescribe, with interest at the rate of 
3 percent per annum. 


There, Mr. President, is the express 
authority for the payment of interest. I 
think there can be no reasonable doubt 
about it. 

But since the distributions cannot be 
made anyway until 1950, the two ap- 
propriate legislative committees of the 
Congress would have ample opportunity 
to go into this question and to recom- 
mend the appropriate action, if it should 
be determined that interest should not be 
paid to the veterans. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Is there not also 
involved another question, which perhaps 
is not a matter of serious concern, in 
connection with the withholding of some 
of this money at the present time? As 
I understand the discussion or difference 
of opinion, a veteran who takes out a 
policy under which the beneficiary re- 
ceives a monthly payment for life gets 
15.3 percent more, or $1,153, as I recall, 
on the principal of the policy, whereas 
under a one-payment policy in the event 
of death, the beneficiary will receive 
$1,000. That is also involved in the 
question concerning the American Ex- 
perience Mortality Table. Is that a legal 
question, involving a change in the law, 
or does it enter into the question of this 
payment at the present time? 

Mr. GEORGE. It comes into any ques- 
tion of the distribution of dividends, and 
of course, it would have to be taken into 
consideration. I think the whole diffi- 
culty arises from the fact that in the old 
United States Government life insurance 
of World War I, which was continued to 
the 8th day of October 1940, there was 
an express provision for the use of a 
specified mortality table. That provi- 
sion of law has been faithfully followed. 
In subsequent legislation it was provided 
that for the purpose of reimbursing the 
fund the mortality table or tables should 
be such as the Administrator himself 
might prescribe, again with interest at 
the rate of 3 percent per annum. 

The Comptroller General takes the 
rather broad position that a different 
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mortality table should have been used for 
the calculation of annuities. But I do 
not think the facts justify the criticism 
in that regard. It has been assumed the 
payment of dividends to the policyhold- 
ers or to the beneficiaries, in case of the 
death of the insured, is a wholly volun- 
tary act upon the part of the Adminis- 
trator. Such is not at all the case. It 
is not optional with the Administrator. 
He has a legal duty to perform and his 
discretion is purely a legal one in con- 
trast to a personal discretion. He must, 
of course, ascertain periodically, the 
condition of the trust fund. In most 
States the commercial insurers are 
charged with doing so annually. So the 
Administrator found it necessary, in due 
course to ascertain the condition of the 
trust fund. 

I digress to say that dividends are not 
payable at all under the appropriation 
made by this act. Dividends are pay- 
able only out of the trust fund, in which 
there is now a net balance over and above 
all liability upon existing policies of 
nearly $3,000,000,000 if the Government 
meets its contractual obligation. The 
one item here involved which would go 
into the trust fund is this appropriation 
which has to do with losses traceable to 
the extra hazards of military and naval 
oe and interest on deferred trans- 

ers. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? If he has fin- 
ished with his explanation, I have one 
more question I should like to ask. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Does not the 
Comptroller General make another point 
in connection with the $210,000,000? He 
made the point as to whether the Gov- 
ernment owed interest from the time a 
war casualty died to the time the money 
was paid into the insurance fund, and 
whether the Government owed the inter- 
est, or whether it paid into the insurance 
fund the face amount, as I understand, 
of the insurance policy. That also was 
involved, as I understood, in the amount, 
whether payable at 3 percent or at 21⁄2 
percent. The Senator from Georgia says 
it is payable at 3 percent as clearly ex- 
pressed. My question is, Is the law clear, 
and is there any question involved as to 
whether any interest is due for that 
period? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the law is 
clear. Let me say, in the Lynch case, a 
case that originated in Georgia, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States finally 
ruled that Government life-insurance 
policies were contracts, and that the in- 
sured or beneficiary, as the case might 
be, had a contractual interest in them, 
and it was beyond the power of Congress 
to take away the right given to the in- 
sured or his beneficiary, although the 
Congress might change the remedy. But 
if the change of remedy amounted to a 
denial of the right, the legislative act 
under consideration was held to be 
faulty, the Court having found it did 
deny the right. So I do not think there 
is any question but that this interest, 
which represents an element entering 
into the determination of the dividend 
but is only a part of it, is properly in- 
cluded in the amount to be transferred to 
the fund. I think there is no doubt that 
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the Administrator is proceeding to cal- 
culate it at the proper rate of interest 
and from the proper date. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is from the 
date of the death rather than from the 
date the amount is paid by the Govern- 
ment into the fund. Is that correct? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I think the Ad- 
ministrator is therein following the law 
faithfully; but it of course is a question 
the legislative committee of the Congress 
would have full time to go into before the 
dividends are disbursed. It is important 
to get the matter straight in the pending 
bill, so far as practicable, in order that 
the Administrator may be enabled to 
proceed with the calculations. 

It is provided in a later amendment 
on the same page that no part of the 
fund shall be used to pay dividends on 
policies on which the Government itself 
paid the premiums. As I said a few mo- 
ments ago, these premiums were paid by 
the Government as a part of the service- 
man’s compensation and then only while 
they were undergoing flight training. 
Before and after such period of actual 
fiying training the serviceman had the 
premiums deducted from his pay on the 
very same policy on which the Govern- 
ment paid the premiums when he was in 
a flight training status. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I may say that 
after the bill was reported by the com- 
mittee, members of the committee had 
considerable discussion about the mat- 
ter. It is a legislative amendment, but 
the members of the committee of whom 
I speak do not think it is of great im- 
portance. I shall have no objection, if 
the amendment is eliminated from the 
bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should ask that it 
be disagreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. I would not make the 
point of order, so as to jeopardize the 
bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President. 
will the Senator yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Has the Senator 
completed his statement? 

Mr. GEORGE, I think I have com- 
pleted it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then, as I un- 
derstand the Senator from Georgia, for 
whose judgment I have profound re- 
spect, he believes the committee in 
charge of the independent offices appro- 
priations bill should not give weight to 
the Comptroller General's letter in criti- 
cism of the Veterans’ Administration 
upon the two points in question. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. GEORGE. I would not put it in 
just that way. I would say, if weight is 
to be given to it, the appropriate legis- 
‘lative committee of the Congress will 
have ample time in which to look into 
the question thoroughly and to recom- 
mend legislation, if legislation is indi- 
cated or necessary. But I am inclined 
to think the Veterans’ Administration 
has properly interpreted the law and is 
properly applying it. 

Mr. SALTONSTAITL. I egree with the 
Senator from Gora. Certainly we do 
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not want to do anything to prevent the 
calculation or the payment of the divi- 
dend the first of the year. But the ques- 
tion which was in my mind, brought out 
by the Comptroller General, was as to 
whether the entire $210,000,060 of inter- 
est would ultimately be due. We know, 
of course, some of it will become due at 
some time and will have to be paid by 
the Government into the fund. But the 
only question in my mind was, whether 
all of it would become due, and if all 
of it would not become due, and the 
dividend could be paid and the funds 
remain intact, whether it would be wise 
to hold it up until next year. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think it would 
be wise. My considered judgment is that 
the entire amount is a liability to the 
fund which the Congress must necessar- 
ily pay into the fund or make up, and 
it should be done now. In fact, the 
whole amount was due July 1, 1949. It 
should be immediately appropriated be- 
cause it enters into the calculation of 
the total dividends which will be dis- 
tributed to the veterans. 

I say that, Mr. President, after some 
considerable investigation of the sub- 
ject, because my first impression was 
that it was more or less in the nature of 
a permissive authority vested in the Ad- 
ministrator and that it was a benefit to 
the veterans never contemplated by the 
veterans themselves. But it is not a 
permissive authority, as appears upon a 
careful examination of the act dealing 
with this whole matter. It is something 
the Veterans’ Administrator was obliged 
to do in order to carry out his duty and 
this appropriation is necessary to keep 
this fund in a healthy condition. In 
other. words, in order for the fund di- 
rectly to represent its true condition and 
take care of all the reserves and all the 
contingent liabilities the fund requires 
that the Government meet its obligations 
fully and on time just as it requires the 
insureds to pay their premiums timely. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the Senator 
from Georgia has made a study and is 
satisfied, then I, for one, certainly be- 
lieve that the Subcommittee on the In- 
dependent Offices appropriation bill 
should give weight to his judgment and 
should not take a chance, so to speak, 
on the integrity of the fund by failing 
to appropriate the amount which the 
Comptroller General’s suggestion would 
lead us to believe would be sufficient at 
this time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I desire to call at- 
tention to the statements contained in 
the report of the Comptroller General. 
These appear on page 7 of his mimeo- 
graphed letter. 

May I ask, Mr. President, that this 
document may be made a part of the 
Recorp, together with the response to 
the letter by Mr. O. W. Clark, Deputy 
Administrator of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, who takes the position of the 
Senator from Georgia. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, July 15, 1949. 
The Congress: 

There recently has been submitted to the 
Congress a communication transmitting re- 
vised estimates of appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1950 involving a net increase of $239,- 
399,000 for the Veterans’ Administration in 
the form o amendments to the budget. 
(S. Doc. No. 78, May 20, 1949.) One seg- 
ment of this revised estimate consists of 
an appropriation increase of $412,590,000 for 
the national service life insurance appro- 
priation which was explained in letter of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, dated 
May 18, 1949, as follows: 

“The Veterans’ Administration has now 
completed studies relative to the excess mor- 
tality cost traceable to the extra hazard of 
military or naval service where life contin- 
gencies are involved, as authorized by the 
National Service Life Insurance Act, as 
amended. The additional amount required 
to be transferred from the national service 
life insurance appropriation to the national 
service life insurance trust fund in this con- 
nection is $202,170,000, and there must also 
be provided an amount of $210,420,000 to 
cover interest which would have been earned 
by the fund if it had been possible to make 
all reimbursements on time.” 

The Congress approved a similar request, 
involving $300,000,000 (not involving pay- 
ment of interest, however) in the First De- 
ficiency Appropriation Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 
62). Accordingly, a total of $712,590,000 is 
involved in the matter being brought to your 
attention by this report. This sum is ana- 
lyzed as follows: 

A.The amounts estimated by 
the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion as being needed to 
reimburse the NSLI fund 
for extra-hazard (that is, 
war) death claims where 
settlement options select- 
ed result in a need for a 
principal sum that on the 
average, actually exceeds 
the face of the insurance 
policies involved: 

Approved in the First 

Deficiency Appropri- 

ation Act of 1947 (61 

Stake: CDn $300, 090, 000 
Request now pending 

before the Congress 


(S. Doc. No. 78) 202,170,000 


502, 170, 000 

B. The amount of interest as 
estimated by the Veterans’ 
Administration which 
would have been earned 
by NSLI fund from date 
of death in individual ex- 
tra-hazard cases to date 
of transfer of the money 
from NSLI appropriation 
to the NSLI fund (S. Doc. 
„ 


As to part A: 

In brief summary, a perhaps unintended 
defect in the law relating to cases where the 
beneficiaries select a life income settlement 
results in the payment of about 15 percent 
more than the face amounts of their poli- 
cies. This is because the law calls for the 
use of an outmoded mortality table which 
does not reflect actual current experience. 
While the amount of each monthly pay- 
ment is figured from the table, the com- 
parative longevity of the beneficiaries re- 
sults in many more payments, in the aver- 
age case, than the table was based upon. In 
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practice, therefore, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration must set aside and put out at inter- 
est in each case about $1,153 for each $1,000 
of insurance bought, paid for and matured. 
The actual effect is to discriminate in favor 
of cases where the beneficiary selects a life 
income instead of a lump-sum payment, to 
reduce the dividend otherwise due other pol- 
icyholders and (in the cases of deaths due to 
war hazard) to charge the appropriation ex- 
cessively. 

The situation which has resulted in the 
current request for $202,170,000 and the 
earlier request for $300,000,000 for the NSLI 
appropriation was created by a defect in sec- 
tion 602 (e) of the NSLI Act, which provided 
for use of the same mortality table for calcu- 
lating premiums and annuities, and did not 
prescribe a modern and more accurate annui- 
tants’ table for calculating annuities for 
male and female lives.! Section 602 (e) re- 
quires use of the American Experience Table 
of Mortality (with interest at 3 percent) in 
all insurance calculations under the act. The 
act provided for settlement options involving 
life contingencies (that is, payments at a 
fixed rate for the lifetime of the beneficiary) 
thereby creating an immediate need for ap- 
propriate annuity tables for male and female 
lives, based on current mortality experience 
with annuitants. Since the act provided for 
only one table in all calculations, namely, 
the American Experience Table of Mortality, 
and that without distinction between male 
and female lives, such obsolete table of mor- 
tality has been used in calculating settlement 
options involving life contingencies. The 
effect of such use of the American Experience 
Table is to select a monthly income rate for 
life based on a table that reflects a higher 
mortality rate than the current experience, 
thus resulting in paying out to beneficiaries 
over the years a sum (exclusive of interest) 
greater than the face? of the policies being 
settled. The amount of such excess above 
the face of the matured policies is deter- 
mined by relating the monthly income rate, 
determined on the basis of the American Ex- 
perience Table of Mortality and 3 percent 
per annum, to the lower mortality rate shown 
in the approved National Service Life Insur- 
ance Beneficiary Mortality Table which as- 
sumes a much lower mortality rate than is 
assumed in the 1937 Standard Annuitants 
Table. A brief comparison is given as fol- 
lows: 


Rate of mortality per thousand 


Amer- 
ican | NSLI benefici-| 1937 standard 


experi- | ary mortality annuitants 
ence table table 
Age 
and | Male | Female Male | Female 
female 
30 years 8.43 1.73 1, 42 2.07 1.56 
35 Fears 8.95 2.43 2.38 2.98 2.07 
40 Fears 9.79 3.75 3. 57 4. 36 2. 98 
45 Fears 11. 16 5.33 4.42 6. 36 4.36 
50 years 13. 7 7. 71 5.42 9. 29 6.36 


In the case of annuities it is necessary to 
distinguish between male and female lives 
because the mortality rates among females 
are much lower than among males and be- 
cause a much more substantial proportion 
of annuities issued are on female lives than 
is true in the case of life insurance. It has 
been found, however, that the difference be- 
tween the mortality of male and female an- 
nuitants can be represented with sufficient 
accuracy by taking for females the male 
mortality rate for an age 4 or 5 years younger. 

2? Hereinafter, when reference is made to 
the face of the policy,” it is to be inter- 
preted as meaning “the face of the policy, 
less the reserve.” The reserve on these poli- 
cies is nominal in amount as most of them 
aie 5-year term policies. 
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By using the NSLI beneficiary mortality 
table to calculate the Government's liability, 
the cost to the Government is even greater 
than it would have been if the 1937 stand- 
ard-annuitants table had been used. Also, 
it is estimated that policies settled under 
the NSLI beneficiary-mortality table receive 
an additional amount equal to an average of 
15.3 percent above the face amount of the 
policies. In other words, on a policy of 
$1,000 the Veterans’ Administration pays out 
of the fund a principal sum of $1,153, plus 
interest on that sum. 

Since the Government bears the cost of 
extra-hazard deaths (sec. 607 (b) of the act) 
by transfers from the NSLI appropriation to 
the NSLI fund, it now appears that this 
extra 15.3 percent above the face amount 
of such policies is likewise to be borne by 
the Government because of the obsolete 
mortality table authorized for use under 
section 602 (e) of the act for settlements 
with beneficiaries. This situation develops 


when recognition is given to a need for 


transferring more money into the NSLI fund 
than the face of the policies involved, to 
avoid having the fund bear a portion of the 
extra hazard costs as it assumes the liability 
for the monthly income to the beneficiaries. 
The monthly income rate to the beneficiary 
is based on one mortality assumption (Amer- 
ican Experience Table without adjustment 
for current experience and without adjust- 
ment for male and female lives), but such 
monthly income rate actually will continue 
for a much longer period of life than is as- 
sumed in the American experience table of 
mortality. 

In summary, one table (American expe- 
rience table of mortality) sets the monthly 
rate to be paid to the beneficiary but an- 
other table (the NSLI beneficiary mortality 
table) estimates the number of years the 
beneficiary will be paid such rate, thereby 
determining on extra hazard cases the liabil- 
ity of the appropriation to the fund. Such 
liability, in all instances, exceeds the face 
amount of the policy. 

The amount transferred from the NSLI ap- 
propriation to the NSLI fund from October 
1, 1940, to October 1, 1948, to cover the face 
amount of matured policies, on death claims 
determined by Veterans’ Administration to 
be due to the extra hazard of military and 
naval service is $3,278,575,601. It is esti- 
mated by the Veterans’ Administration that 
the additional amount required to reim- 
burse the fund for the excess payments re- 
ferred to (when the above claims are valued 
on the mortality table approved by the Ad- 
ministrator pursuant to section 607 (b) of 
the act) is $402,170,000 (approximately 15.316 
percent of $3,278,575,601). 

The Veterans’ Administration has esti- 
mated the average at 15.316 percent but to 
be more specific there are given below cer- 
tain examples prepared by the Veterans’ 
Administration: 


Amount of 

monthly in- 
come provided | Value of 
By 5 81,000 — — Re 

0 ance eser 

Female beneficiary age— under option mortality 
3 (American | table, sec- 
rience | tion 607 (b) 

Table, sec, 

602 (e)) 


The use of the American Experience Table 
of Mortality for calculating settlements in- 
volving life contingencies on non-extra-haz- 
ard cases results in the NSLI fund bearing the 
excess average cost of 15.316 percent of such 
non-extra-hazard cases also. Accodingly, 
the beneficiary in either extra-hazard or 
non-extra-hazard cases who receives a settle- 
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ment under option 1 (dump-sum settlement) 
receives the face amount of the policy, while 
other beneficiaries selecting life income op- 
tions receive more than the face amount of 
the policy. This arrangement appears to 
create an inequity between beneficiaries 
selecting lump-sum settlements and those 
selecting settlements involving life con- 
tingencies. 

A revision of section 602 (e) of the act as 
it applies to future settlements on a life 
contingency basis appears to be the area for 
possible remedy. There should be provisions 
for using the same annuity table, a modern 
annuitants table reflecting current mortality 
among male and female annuitants, under 
the authority of both sections 602 (e) and 
607 (b). Such consistency in the initial act 
would have made unnecessary the prior ap- 
propriation of $300,000,000 and the current 
appropriation request of $202,170,000. Ac- 
cordingly, the following statutory language 
is recommended as a remedy for the mortality 
table problem as it relates to the future: 

“Section 602 (e) of the National Service 
Life Insurance Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 1009) is 
hereby amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: ‘Provided, That with respect 
to insurance re-instated or purchase on or 
after the date of this amendment, any cal- 
culations involving life income settlements 
or annuities on such policies that mature, 
shall be made on the basis of an annuitants 
mortality table approved by the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, with interest at the 
rate of 3 percent per annum, which shall 
reflect current annuitants’ mortality experi- 
ence on male and female lives: And provided 
further, That with respect to these policies, 
later maturing by reason of the extra hazard 
of military or naval service, there shall be 
transferred from the national service life 
insurance appropriation to the national 
service life insurance fund, pursuant to sec- 
tion 607 (b) hereof (54 Stat. 1012), the face 
amount of the policy less the related reserve, 

As to part B: 

There also appears to be need for review 
and consideration of the question as to 
whether or not there now exists a legal lia- 
bility on the part of the Government under 
the NSLI Act of 1940, to appropriate the re- 
quested amount of $210,420,000 (S. Doc. ` 
No. 78), particularly since the Government 
has borne the cost of administration in con- 
nection with the insurance program, and the 
NSLI fund has been invested in 3-percent 
interest-bearing obligations of the Govern- 
ment, whereas the average interest rate for 
interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States is only about 2.2 percent.“ The $210,- 
420,000 represents estimated loss of interest 
earnings due to varying delays in making 
transfers from the NSLI appropriation to the 
NSLI fund of the face amount ($3,278,575,- 
601) of the insurance on deaths traceable to 
the extra hazard of military or naval service 
and the additional delay in transferring the 
excess value ($502,170,000) of the benefits 
over the face amounts on all extrahazard 
cases. Unless specifically provided by law, 
it has been the policy of the Government not 
to pay interest to creditors on sums not 
promptly paid to such creditors. (See for 
example the letter of June 4, 1813, by the 
then Comptroller of the Treasury and the 
committee report thereon, 26 Annals of Con- 
gress 794, and see also United States v. North 
American Co., (253 U. S. 330).) In view of 
such policy, the failure of the act to require 
the payment of such amounts and the fact 
that the fund apparently has a surplus of 
approximately $2,800,000,000, serious doubt 
would appear to exist as to the propriety of 
the appropriation of such sum or the need 
therefor. Furthermore, it is understood that 
the Veterans’ Administration proposes to cal- 
culate the estimated loss of interest earnings 
from the date of death, making no allowance 


An interest difference to date of over 
$148,000,000, 
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whatsoever for a reasonable average time in 
which transfer of moneys should or could 
have been made from the appropriation to 
the fund. I have serious doubt that this 
class of obligation against the NSLI appro- 
priation was ever contemplated in the orig- 
inal framing of the act or in the subsequent 
amendments thereto. If, however, it be the 
purpose of the Congress to adopt a policy of 
bearing even this ultimate and rather refined 
element of the cost of the extrahazard cases 
(possibly in line with the language of sec. 
607 (a)), it would be necessary to amend sec- 
tion 607 (b) and change the measure or for- 
mula for the transfer of funds by adding 
(after the first sentence) the words: “plus 
interest, at the rate applicable to moneys in 
the fund, from the date of maturity to the 
date of transfer.” Whether, as a matter of 
policy, that change should be made is not 
@ subject upon which I feel called upon to 
make a recommendation, but I am convinced 
that without such change the present law 
does not call for this item to be borne by 
the NSLI appropriation. 

In view of the extra costs developed on the 
basis of an obsolete mortality table for an- 
nuitants; the high interest rate paid on the 
invested fund; the administrative expenses 
being borne by Federal appropriations; the 
forthcoming special dividend payments of 
possibly $2,800,000,600; and the substantial 
implication of such factors on the Federal 
budget, the matters involved are deemed of 
sufficient importance to be brought to the 
attention of the Congress. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Linpsay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 20, 1949. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Chairman, Appropriation Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, 
D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCKELLAR: I have been fur- 
nished a copy of a communication addressed 
to the Congress by the Comptroller General 
of the United States under date of July 15, 
1949, in which he comments on, and makes 
certain recommendations including amen- 
Gatory legislation covering the basis for com- 
puting modes of settlement under national 
service life insurance, and the matter of 
interest on amounts due the national service 
life insurance fund because of excess mor- 
tality due to the extra hazards of military 
or naval service. 

The provision of the law directing the 
utilization of the American experience table 
of mortality for calculating annuity pay- 
ments to beneficiaries on national service 
life insurance was purposeful and had as its 
object the making available of annuities 
to beneficiaries on a basis similar to that 
granted under the United States Govern- 
ment life insurance program. It was very 
carefully considered before its adoption. As 
a matter of national policy it was deemed 
important that the payment of this insur- 
ance should be in installments over the 
whole period of life rather than in one sum. 
This mode of settlement was deliberately 
made advantageous and attractive as an in- 
ducement to the acceptance of this type of 
settlement. As indicative of the congres- 
sional attitude in this regard, payments in 
this form for beneficiaries thirty or more 
years of age were statutorily compulsory 
during the war period, and until the passage 
of the amendatory act of August 1, 1946. 
Such a method of settlement was adopted so 
as better to fit it in as an integral part of 
the veterans’ benefit system. 

As to any policies outstanding, since the 
mode of settlement is a part of the contract, 
obviously it could not be altered except by 
mutual agreement and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral appears to recognize that fact but his 
letter suggests that as a condition precedent 
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to the reinstatement of any policy that has 
lapsed the contract terms be modified as to 
the settlement provision. The right of rein- 
statement carries with it the right to put 
back in force the old contract and not one 
that has been reformed by the insurer. The 
courts have held in connection with the rein- 
statement of United States Government life 
insurance that it is not a novation, and un- 
questionably would so hold as to national 
service life insurance. 

There is absolutely no basis for the charge 
of discrimination against beneficiaries re- 
ceiving lump-sum settlements, since the op- 
portunity of receiving a life annuity is open 
to every beneficiary and no one is obliged to 
receive insurance paid as a death settlement 
in one lump sum, except when the install- 
ments would amount to less than $10,000 if 
made over a 12-month period. 

But even as to new policies under & pros- 
pective amendatory act, I am opposed to any 
change which would diminish the amount of 
benefits payable to annuitants, or which will 
‘encourage any insured or beneficiary to se- 
lec’ a settlement in one lump sum rather 
than in installments over the whole period 
of life. 

The Comptroller General raises a question 
as to whether or not there now exists a legal 
liability on the part of the Government under 
the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940, as amended, to appropriate the sum of 
$210,420,000 to cover the estimated loss of 
interest earnings to the national service life 
insurance fund because of delays in trans- 
fers from the national service life insurance 
appropriation to the fund of the difference 
between the reserve and the present value of 
insurance where the liability due to the extra 
hazards of military or naval service is as- 
sun d by the Government. 

The original act (sec. 602 (c)) required all 
calculations to be based upon the American 
Experience Table of Mortality with interest 
at 3 percent. It was determined, as a result of 
experience and actuarial studies that on ex- 
tra hazard of military and naval service cases 
the requirement of the fund for the liability 
of the Government for the difference between 
the reserve and the present value of the in- 
surance where refund life annuities were 
elected would be insufficient if said table were 
used and hence would improperly drain the 
trust fund. The Veterans’ Administration 
recommended and the Congress enacted an 
amendment to section 607 (b) of the act 
reading: 

“Where life contingencies are involved in 
the calculation of the value of such benefits 
of insurance heretofore or hereafter matured, 
the calculation of such liability or liabilities 
shall be based upon such mortality table or 
tables as the Administrator may prescribe 
with interest at the rate of 3 percent per 
annum.” 

There was no misunderstanding of the in- 
tent and effect of such amendment. The 
Report No. 1705, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
second session, to accompany H. R. 6371 said: 

“Section 11 of the committee amendment 
amends section 607 (b) of the National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance Act of 1940, as amended, 
to authorize calculations of the value of life 
contingencies and liabilities thereunder to 
be based upon such mortality table or tables 
as the Administrator may prescribe with in- 
terest at the rate of 3 percent per annum. 
Experience has demonstrated that the Amer- 
ican Experience Tables of Mortality are in- 
adequate for calculations of liability involv- 
ing payment of life annuities and that such 
calculations should be based on some other 
table if the amount transferred from the 
national service life insurance appropria- 

n to the national service life insurance 
und under the provisions of section 607 (b) 
is to be sufficient to reimburse the national 
service life insurance fund for the liability 
in case the death of the insured results from 
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injury or disease traceable to the extra haz- 
ard of military or naval service.” 

The United States Government is here 
acting in two roles, as a trustee, and in the 
capacity of sovereign. Certainly it should 
not exhibit a lower standard in dealing with 
itself as a trustee than would be expected 
and required of an individual in similar cir- 
cumstances. If there can be said to be any 
fault for the transaction not sooner being 
consummated, it obviously attaches to the 
Government and not the policyholders. 
Therefore, should such a situation serve to 
penalize the policyholders and divest them 
of that which is rightfully due them? It 
appears to me that they have every right as 
veterans, and especially since in this instance 
the Government is also acting in the role of 
trustee, to expect their interests honorably 
to be safeguarded. The entire purpose of 
this reimbursement is to make whole the 
national service life insurance fund and 
save it from any losses traceable to the extra 
hazards of military and naval service. That 
principle is so plainly stated in the law, and - 
is of such long standing as to be incontro- 
vertible as the policy of the Congress, and as 
a part of the contracts of insurance. In ad- 
ministering the trust under national service 
life insurance interest is a very important 
element and is responsible in a large measure 
for the favorable installments and other 
benefits payable. A goodly portion of the 
amounts received by beneficiaries as monthly 
installments is represented by the interest 
factor. The fund in making payments to 
beneficiaries on behalf of the Government in 
the extra hazard cases includes interest in 
calculating the installments payable. All 
that the interest item here under discussion 
does is to pay to the national service life 
insurance fund an amount sufficient to per- 
mit the Government to carry out its specific 
statutory promise not to burden policy- 
holders with any losses traceable to the extra 
hazard of military or naval service. Assum- 
ing but without admitting that there may be 
technicalities or methods by which the Gov- 
ernment might escape its obligations, it is 
incomprehensible to me that the Congress 
would ever want to place itself in the position 
of breaking faith with its veterans and their 
beneficiaries by repudiating a clear promise, 
amounting to a plaim moral if not indeed a 
legal duty. 

As to the allusion to the average interest 
rate for obligations of the United States 
being 2.2 percent, may I point out that for 
the most part the deposit element of the pol- 
icyholders’ equities represents long-time in- 
vestments and the 3 percent interest re- 
ceived by the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Fund is not out of line with that paid 
on Government savings bonds held to ma- 
turity. 

I believe that for the Government of the 
United States now to attempt to evade its 
obligation under these contracts would not 
only be of questionable constitutionality but 
would be unconscionable and disingenuous. 
Such an avoidance of an obligation, volun- 
tarily assumed, to be sure, but not without 
adequate consideration, if practiced by an 
individual or a private insurer, assuming it 
could be legally accomplished, would be 
put in no other category than that of sharp 
practice. 

Finally, the letter questions the table 
adopted by the Veterans’ Administration un- 
der the discretion vested in the Adminis- 
trator by section 607 (b) as amended by the 
act of August 1, 1946, supra. The very pur- 
pose of the amendment recommended by 
the Veterans’ Administration and enacted 
into law was to reimburse more nearly ade- 
quately the trust fund for liabilities of the 
Government. The table adopted was con- 
structed with the advice of actuaries of in- 
ternational reputation and wide experience 
and was deemed the most accurate one for 
the purpose of measuring such liability; to 
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justified only on a clear showing of error. 
I consider it my duty to bring to your 
attention the above facts. 
Sincerely yours, 
O. W. CLARK, 
Deputy Administrator jor and in the 
absence of the Administrator. 


Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to call attention to the fact that 
in the view of the Comptroller General 
there is a desirability for a review of the 
question whether there is a legal respon- 
sibility on the part of the Government 
under the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act to make this appropriation of 
$210,420,000 submitted in the budget 
estimate to cover the interest. The 
Comproller calls attention to the fact 
that this interest is at the rate of 3 
percent. Mr. Clark called attention to 
the fact that the report of the commit- 
tee which submitted the original law re- 
ferred to 3 percent interest; but it ap- 
pears that the average rate of interest on 
Government securities is only 2.2 per- 
cent. So this appropriation of approx- 
imately $210,000,000 is $148,000,000 more 
than the average rate of interest which 
is paid upon Government obligations. 
The Comptroller says that in view of the 
fact that there is a surplus of approx- 
imately $2,800,000,000 in the fund—and 
I now directly quote him— 

Serious doubt would appear to exist as 
to the propriety of the appropriation of such 
sum or the need therefor. Furthermore, it 
is understood that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration proposes to calculate the estimated 
loss of interest earnings from date of death, 
making no allowance whatsoever for a rea- 
sonable average time in which transfer of 
moneys should or could have been made from 
the appropriation to the fund. 


My thought in calling this item to the 
attention of the Senate is that if the re- 
duction is made, the conference commit- 
tee could go fully into the question. Of 
course, in the meantime, the Finance 
Committee, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, or the Veterans’ 
Committee 

Mr. GEORGE. The Veterans’ Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Veterans’ 
Committee would have ample time to be 
in position to make reports to the Sen- 
ate and the House. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it the contention 
of the Senator from Georgia that the 
act specifically provides for the payment 
of this interest? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; it does. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have read the let- 
ter of the Comptroller General and I 
thought he had come to the conclusion 
that there was very serious doubt and 
that there probably should be covering 
legislation to authorize this particular 
payment. 

Mr. GEORGE. The amendatory legis- 
lation specifically provides for interest at 
the rate of 3 percent being paid in con- 
nection with amounts being transferred 
to the fund to reimburse it for extra 
hazard losses. If interest were not in- 
cluded, the Government would not be 
fully meeting its obligation. 
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adopt another table at this date could be 


I think the Comptroller General was 
wrong in thinking that this section does 
not authorize interest. Let me read it 
from the act of August 1, 1946, which was 
passed after due deliberation by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and which also 
had considerable study by the Veterans 
Affairs Committee of the House. It con- 
tains this provision: 

Where life contingencies are involved in 
the calculation of the value of such benefits 
of insurance hertofore or hereafter matured, 
the calculation of such liability or liabilities 
shall be based upon such mortality table or 
tables as the Administrator may prescribe— 


Here is the important provision— 


with interest at the rate of 3 percent per 
annum. 


This provision was deliberately made 
apart of the act. The original act itself 
had provided for a 3-percent- interest al- 
lowance to the insurance fund, but on 
August 1, 1946, in an act which involved 
the rewriting of a great many of the pro- 
visions of the National Service Life In- 
surance Act of 1940, this express provi- 
sion was included. It was a deliberate 
inclusion, and I fail to see how the Ad- 
ministrator could, in calculating the 
solvency of the insurance fund, do any- 
thing other than include interest if the 
Government’s agreement to bear all 
losses traceable to the extra hazards of 
military and naval service is to be car- 
ried out. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I was wondering 
whether the act provided that the Gov- 
ernment should pay to the insurance 
fund the amount plus 3 percent. I think 
that was the matter about which the 
Comptroller General was speaking. The 
question was whether it was provided 
that the beneficiary should be paid from 
the insurance fund the amount plus 
3 percent. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the Comp- 
troller General did have something like 
that in view; but the only way to keep 
the fund solvent, and the only way the 
Administrator himself can know as to the 
solvency of the fund is faithfully to fol- 
low the law. So the act expressly re- 
quires him to calculate the interest at 
3 percent. Of course the Government, 
paying into the fund this amount of 
money, might say that the average rate 
has been so and so; but the right of the 
insured has matured. 

I called attention to two cases. The 
first one was the case of White against 
the United States, in which it was held 
that these insurance policies were con- 
tracts. The other was a case which 
originated in my own State of Georgia, 
Lynch, Wilner against the United 
States, 292 United States 571. It went 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, where it was expressly held that 
these insurance policies were contracts 
and that Congress did not have the 
power to take away the right of the in- 
sured, or of the beneficiary, as the case 
might be, although it might deal with 
the remedy given to him. In the latter 
case it was held that the insured was 
entitled to take under the policy be- 
cause it was a contract, and that the 
insured had the rights of a contractor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think that is good 
law, and it is as it should be. But I 
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wondered if it was not true, that rath- 
er than pay this interest now, when 
there is no absolute provision for the 
payment of interest, it would be better 
to pass substantive law authorizing the 
payment, so that we would not establish a 
precedent under which various agencies 
might start to pay interest on debts from 
the United States Government to third 
persons, when no interest was provided 
for in the statute. In certain income 
tax rebates we have provided by statute 
that a percentage of the interest, even 
as much as 6 percent, should be paid, 
and in a case like this, if we are not care- 
ful we will establish a precedent whereby 
the different agencies, without coming 
to Congress, will start to pay interest on 
any indebtedness of the United States 
Government. I think we should be care- 
ful about that, and pass an act author- 
izing this specific interest. Then we 
could take care of it by a deficiency bill, 
or in a supplemental bill. I am all for 
keeping the fund solvent. I think it 
should be kept solvent. 

Mr. GEORGE. In my opinion we 
would not be creating any precedent be- 
cause it is my judgment that the law 
very specifically authorizes the payment 
of this interest. I went into that ques- 
tion before the Senator came into the 
Chamber, and suggested that in order 
to distribute dividends next year it is 
necessary for calculations to be made 
now on all policies. It must be borne 
in mind that in the neighborhood of 20,- 
000,000 policies were issued from the be- 
ginning of the operation of the act in 
1940. There are now about 17,000,000 
policies outstanding, payable to per- 
haps more than 6,000,000 people, some 
holding more than one policy. The total 
number of policies must be taken into 
account by the Administrator if he is 
to make proper distribution of dividends. 
In other words, he has to calculate the 
exact amount due to each insured, or, in 
the case of the death of the insured, to 
his beneficiary. 

Let me read the Senator an excerpt 
from the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940, as amended: 

Sec. 604. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
@s may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this part, to be known as the na- 
tional service life insurance appropriation, 
for the payment of liabilities under national 
service life insurance. Payments from this 
appropriation shall be made upon and in 
accordance with awards by the Administra- 
tor. 


Then this is provided: 


Sec. 605. (a) There is hereby created in the 
Treasury a permanent trust fund to be 
known as the national service life insurance 
fund. All premiums paid on account of 
national service life insurance shall be de- 
posited and covered into the Treasury to the 
credit of such fund, which, together with 
interest earned thereon, shall be available for 
the payment of liabilities under such insur- 
ance, including payment of dividends and 
refunds of unearned premiums. Payments 
from this fund shall be made upon and in 
accordance with awards by the Administra- 
tor. 


Then a further provision: 


(b) The Administrator is authorized to set 
aside out of such fund such reserve amounts 
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as may be required under accepted actuarial 
principles, to meet all liabilities under such 
insurance; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to invest and reinvest 
such fund, or any part thereof, in interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States or 
in obligations guaranteed as to principal and 
interest by the United States, and to sell 
such obligations for the purposes of such 
fund, 


Then the further provision: 

.. 

(b) Whenever benefits under such insur- 
ance become payable because of the death 
of the insured as the result of disease or in- 
jury traceable to the extra hazard of mili- 
tary or naval service, as such hazard may be 
determined by the Administrator, the lia- 
bility for payment of such benefits shall be 
borne by the United States in an amount 
which, when added to the reserve of the 
policy at the time of death of the insured, 
will equal the then value of such benefits 
under such policy. Where life contingen- 
cies are involved in the calculation of the 
value of such benefits of insurance hereto- 
fore or hereafter matured, the calculation 
of such liability or liabilities shall be based 
upon such mortality table or tables as the 
Administrator may prescribe with interest at 
the rate of 3 percent per annum. The Ad- 
ministrator is authorized and directed to 
transfer from time to time from the national 
service life insurance appropriation to the 
national life insurance fund such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section. 


In the act of August 1, 1946, itself the 
rate of interest is specified at 3 percent 
per annum. 

So, Mr. President, my statement is 
largely for the purpose of asking that 
there be no reduction in the amount go- 
ing into this fund which covers the inter- 
est. A subsequent provision the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming has 
already indicated he would withdraw be- 
cause it is definitely legislation, but I 
stated to him that I would not make the 
point, but only ask that the provision be 
stricken, because it does change the law, 
and it changes it in a way in which Con- 
. 5 would have no authority to change 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Perhaps this is 
reiteration, but at the risk of reiteration 
let me say that the Senator has just 
read the law, and he stated that the law 
specifically provided for 3 percent inter- 
est. But it is not yet clear in my mind, 
if it is clear in the Senator’s mind, that 
the law says that that rate of interest 
shall be paid from the date of the death, 
or the date when the money is paid by 
the Government on war casualty risks 
into the insurance fund. Do I make 
myself clear? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think so. I ex- 
pressed my belief that the Adminis- 
trator was correctly following that course. 
But I had not quite completed what I 
intended to say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan, namely, that since 
no disbursement of dividends can be 
made from this fund until 1950, the 
appropriate legislative committees would 
in the meantime have opportunity to ex- 
amine all the questions raised and to 
make suitable recommendations if it were 
found that in any respect the Adminis- 
trator was disbursing funds in excess of 
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as dividends. The basic philosophy of 
the law is that the Government bear all 
losses due to the extra hazards of mili- 
tary and naval service. This whole item 
has to do exclusively with such losses. 
Actually to carry out its part of the 
contract the Government should have 
paid the money over to the fund when 
the fund became obligated to pay on the 
policy so that the fund could have imme- 
diately invested the money and thereby 
earned interest on it. The fund was 
precluded from so investing the money at 
interest because the Government was de- 
linquent in making the transfer of funds. 
If this appropriation for interest which 
is now under consideration is made it 
will simply place the fund in the same 
position that it would have been in had 
the Government met its obligation when 
it was due. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator will not press his point 
of order on the proviso at the bottom of 
page 61. It appears to the Senator from 
Michigan that, if a man has not paid 
in a premium, and the Government has 
paid it, where there is a dividend the 
Government should get the premium re- 
turned and the man who did not make 
the payment of premium should not re- 
ceive it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I am 
sorry I can not agree with the Senator 
in that regard. It seems to me that 
very clearly the Government took these 
policies for the aviation cadets, and 
they were the only class who were paid 
by the Government. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct in 
the case of aviation cadets. 

Mr. GEORGE. Except a limited class 
of veterans who actually were killed in 
action or died in service before they had 
time to get their insurance. It was a 
mere gratuity, and of course there would 
be no dividends paid to their estates. 
Somtimes a man in service did not have 
ample opportunity to take out his insur- 
ance, perhaps it had not been explained 
to him, and in many instances thousands 
of young men, after being sent to the Pa- 
cific area, were soon in the front line, 
and they did not have proper opportunity 
after the outbreak of war and before be- 
ing plunged into action to make applica- 
tion for insurance. We decided that in 
those instances the Government would 
give them minimum insurance policies. 
They were mere gratuities, and of course 
there are no dividends payable to their 
estates. But here is a provision in the 
Jaw which I do not think we can over- 
look. I quote an extract from Public 
Law 698, Seventy-seventh Congress: 

Sec. 5. Aviation cadets will be issued Gov- 
ernment life insurance in the amount of 
$10,000, effective from the date of reporting 
for active duty, and premiums on such in- 
surance shall be paid during the period of 
their active duty from current appropriations 
as provided in section 13 of this act. Upon 
discharge, release from active duty, or other 
termination of aviation cadet status, such 
insurance may be continued at the option 


and at the expense of the individual con- 
cerned. 


I paraphrase from Public Law 698, Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress: 

During the period of active duty avia- 
tion cadets will be issued Government 
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life insurance in the amount of $10,000, 
the premiums of which shall be paid out 
of current appropriations provided in 
section 13 hereof. Upon discharge or 
upon any completion of active duty avia- 
tion cadets will have the option of con- 
tinuing such policies at their own ex- 
pense. F 

In view of the fact that these policies 
were issued during the time the trainee 
was occupying the status of aviation 
cadet it seems to me this is a very clear 
obligation upon the part of the Govern- 
ment made to induce enlistments in that 
hazardous service, and that the men ac- 
tually acted upon that inducement. 

I remind the Senator from Michigan 
also that there cannot be more than from 
$10,000,000 to $20,000,000 involved at the 
outside out of a total of $2,800,000,000. 

I think the language should be stricken 
for the reason I have already stated. If 
it is not stricken, all the Administrator 
can do is to go through some 20,000,000 
accounts and try and pick out the five or 
six hundred thousand accounts on which 
the Government paid one or more month- 
ly premiums, and adjust those policies 
upon which the Government itself paid 
any premiums. But it seems to me the 
Government obligated itself to give this 
insurance to the men who went into 
training as aviation cadets, and that it 
was a part of their terms of employment 
by the Government. That appears to me 
to be very clear. If that is true, the 
courts would finally decide that the Con- 
gress could not take away such a vested 
right. Then, and in such event, every- 
thing which would have been adminis- 
tratively done in carrying out the amend- 
ment would have to be undone and at 
great cost to the taxpayer. 

So I hope the Senator from Michigan 
will allow this provision to be stricken, 
because it, along with the other provision 
with reference to the payment into the 
fund of interest, can be studied before 
any disbursements are made. In the 
meantime the Administrator would, of 
course, have completed his calculations 
and would be ready in 1950, but certainly 
not before late in January, to make ac- 
tual disbursements of these dividends. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
think the Record should be clear as to 
how the Senator from Michigan feels, 
and why he feels as he does respecting 
these two provisions. I shall speak about 
the last provision first. The Senator 
from Michigan has no desire whatever 
to impair the obligation of the contract 
between the Government and those who 
are insured. As I read the law it is clear 
that the repayment of a part of a pre- 
mium to a veteran who never paid the 
premium, is simply not legally correct nor 
morally correct so far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned. 

This is what happened: Those who 
were in charge of fixing the amount of 
premium on these policies used a certain 
mortality table. That mortality table 
was entirely wrong and fallacious. The 
Veterans’ Administration now finds that 
it can return half or more than half of 
the premiums paid in by the insured. 
How such a mistake could have been 
made is difficult to understand, but that 
is what happened in these cases. Now 
the time has come when it is learned that 
the mortality tables which were used 
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were wrong, and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration finds in its fund an excess of 
money, and feels that it can repay it to 
those who paid the premiums. A part of 
the premiums were paid by the United 
States Government itself. The Senator 
from Michigan feels that the amount of 
the premium, if it was for 2 months or 3 
months or 4 months, or for whatever 
period of time the premium was paid in, 
which was greater than was necessary to 
carry the policy for that length of time— 
and that is exactly what has now been 
discovered; the amount of money paid in 
for premiums was in excess of that nec- 
essary to carry the policy—should be 
returned to the person who made the 
payment on the policy. 

In the case of these cadets the United 
States Government paid the premium. 
Therefore, for the length of time the 
Government carried the cadets—and as 
I understand the books are set up so it is 
not difficult to ascertain that length of 
time, because it can easily be ascertained 
what payments were directly made by the 
Government—the excess in premiums 
paid during that period of time should 
be returned to the Government. There 
is a possibility that it will amount to $50,- 
000,000. The Senator from Georgia 
thinks the amount may be $20,000,000 
or $30,000,000. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
talking about the second amendment, 
and not about the one which is now 
under consideration? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I am talking 
about the second amendment, which is 
legislation. 

As I understand the Senator from 
Georgia, he expects that there will be no 
payments made by the Veterans’ Bureau 
until such time as the legislative com- 
mittees could act, which would be in 
January or February of next year. But 
if the provision appearing at the bottom 
of page 61 and the top of page 62 is 
stricken from the bill, we have no as- 
surance that in the meantime the amount 
will not be calculated and paid to one who 
never paid in a premium. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator knows 
that in the first discussion of this matter 
I quite agreed with the Senator from 
Michigan in the committee. In fact, I 
offered the amendment for the purpose of 
making it unnecessary for the Govern- 
ment to pay dividends upon those policies 
on which the Government itself paid the 
premium. But further examination, 
upon representation of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, and the reading of a case or two 
of law, made it clear that the payment of 
the premiums in the case of these cadets 
was made by the Government in com- 
pliance with the law, so that the Govern- 
ment under the law assumed the re- 
sponsibility for paying the premiums. 
The payment of the insurance claims 
upon death to the beneficiaries, or the 
payment of dividends, ‘when it is found 
that the premiums were excessive, result 
from contractual obligations under the 
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decisions of the courts. It seems to be 
clear that the repayment is a part of the 
contractual obligation of the United 
States Government. Therefore, I be- 
came convinced that in the circum- 
stances, since this is legislation, and since 
I originated the amendment, I would not 
object to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Georgia that the amendment be 
disagreed to. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Has the Senator 
from Wyoming any particular case in- 
terpreting the statute to mean that these 
payments were by way of salary or by 
way of compensation? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That precisely was 
the case, under the law. Because of the 
extra hazard undertaken by these avia- 
tion cadets, the Government agreed, as 
compensation to them for that extra 
hazard, to pay the premium. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If the Senator from 
Michigan thought that this was com- 
pensation to the cadet, he would not want 
to breach that contract; but he did not 
so understand it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to the fact that even in munic- 
ipal law there is no such thing as a vol- 
unteer in insurance. Benefits go either 
to the insured or to his named benefici- 
ary; and one who voluntarily pays a 
premium never takes any interest in the 
policy by virtue of that fact alone. He 
must be the insured or he must be named 
as a beneficiary. So the United States 
Government would in any circumstances 
be a mere volunteer. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Michigan to this language in the 
law. I think it covers the case. This is 
taken from the act of April 15, 1935, Pub- 
lic Law 37, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
with reference to Government life in- 
surance. I should like to read two ex- 
cerpts. The first reads as follows: 

Aviation cadets— 


They are the only ones for whom the 
Government paid out anything. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. I read from the act: 

Aviation cadets will be issued Government 
life insurance in the amount of $10,000, effec- 
tive from the date of reporting for active 
duty, and premiums on such insurance shall 
be paid during the period of their active duty 
from current appropriations as provided in 
section 13 of this act. Upon discharge, re- 
lease from active duty, or other termination 
of aviation cadet status, such insurance may 
be continued at the option and at the ex- 
pense of the individual concerned. 


Another quotation: 

During their period of active duty aviation 
cadets will be issued Government life in- 
surance in the amount of $10,000, the pre- 
miums on which shall be paid out of current 
appropriations as provided in section 7. 
Upon discharge or upon completion of active 
duty, aviation cadets will have the option of 
continuing such policies at their own ex- 
pense. 


It seems to me very clear that it was 
a part of their contract of service in this 
particular branch of the service, so long 
as the aviation cadet occupied a flight- 
training status. The policy went to him 
in recognition of the Government’s as- 
sumption of the extra hazard of the par- 
ticular service which he was called upon 
to render. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Would the Senator 
say from reading that part of the statute 
that in case a cadet had been killed, we 
will say, after being in the service 3 


‘months, 4 months, or 6 months, and his 


estate, or the beneficiaries in the policy 
had been fully paid and the contract 
closed, his estate is now entitled to this 
rebate or dividend? 

Mr. GEORGE. I should say so, if 
there is a dividend. The dividend is in 
part made up of what was, in effect, a 
charge in excess of the amount which 
in the light of experience gained after 
the issuance of the insurance would have 
been adequate to carry the risk. We have 
learned much about longevity. Medical 
science has made great contributions in 
this war. As a result, the premium as- 
sumed by the Government, as a part of 
the aviation trainees’ compensation has 
been shown to be somewhat more than 
adequate. Nevertheless, when we write 
a solemn law and say, “This is what the 
aviation cadet is entitled to receive,” 
specifying the amount of the policy and 
specifically declaring that the Govern- 
ment is to carry the policy while he is 
in a training status, it seems to me that 
then he becomes entitled to whatever 
benefits the policy carries. The Admin- 
istrator may not make this calculation 
on the basis of the payments made sub- 
sequent to the termination of the cadet- 
ship, so to speak. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is what the 
Senator from Michigan thinks should be 
done. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to see the 
Administrator free to make calculations 
on a sound legal and actuarial basis so 
that starting next year he can make dis- 
bursements of dividends. I believe that 
the Veterans’ Administration would have 
to calculate anything that accrued under 
a policy and pay it to the legal owner of 
the policy, who would be the insured, or 
in the event of his death, the beneficiary. 
I do not believe that the volunteer doc- 
trine applies at all in the general field 
of insurance. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I have followed the ar- 
gument of the distinguished Senator, and 
I think I agree with him. I wish to raise 
only one question. I came into the 
Chamber rather late, and I heard the 
statement of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr, Ferguson] as to premiums. I raise 
this question: 

Assuming—as the view seems to be 
now—that the legitimate premium is $15, 
and by mistake I, a volunteer, pay in $30. 
Later it is discovered that the legitimate 
premium is $15. Where does the other 
$15 go? 

Mr. GEORGE. I should say that it 
was a mistake or accident on the part 
of the party who paid it in, who owned 
it. But that is not this case. The Gov- 
ernment itself said, “We will issue this 
policy for a stated amount. We will take 
care of the premium,” and the policy 
was issued. Subsequently, after the ca- 
detship ended and the commissioned offi- 
cer went into service, he continued to 
pay premiums, and is now entitled to 
whatever dividends may be declared 
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upon the policy. The Government made 
monthly payments of the premiums on 
the policies from the appropriations for 
the pay of the Army and the Navy which 
gives added force to the reasoning that 
these premiums constituted a part of the 
trainees’ compensation. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
have before me a copy of a letter which 
was written to the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Grone] by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. It was written to him as the 
chairman of the committee having leg- 
islative jurisdiction over this question. 
A copy of the letter was sent to me by 
Administrator Gray. I confess that the 
letter convinced me. The argument in 
the letter is set forth very cogently, and 
in very brief form. Administrator Gray 
says: 

But there is a more fundamental ques- 
tion—whether the Congress has the power 
to impound the dividends. That, of course, 
depends upon who owns them. If they be- 
long to the United States, the language of 
the bill is apt, and the result is within the 
power of the Congress; if they belong to the 
insured, or the beneficiary in a matured 
policy, then the result would be a taking 
of property at least without just compensa- 
tion and arguably without due process, 

It is my opinion the dividends are the 
property of the insured, or of the beneficiary; 
and the regulations of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, having the effect of law if not in- 
consistent with the statute, so held in ac- 
cord with practice and precedent (both ad- 
ministrative and judicial) over many years, 
The reasons are: 

(a) The insurance policies are contracts 
(White v. U. S., 270 U. S. 175); 

(b) The Government is bound by such 
contracts (Lynch, Wilner v. U. S., 292 U. 8. 
571); 

(c) Congress, while it may change the 
means of enforcing (i. e., may withdraw the 
right to sue), may not constitutionally take 
away, or impair, the rights under such con- 
tracts (ibid.); 

(d) It has been held uniformly by the 
courts that the proceeds of insurance poli- 
cies, including dividends, belong to the in- 
sured (or the beneficiary) even though the 
premiums were paid by a third party; 


In the face of that, I felt that I should 
not object to the rejection of the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
would agree with the Senator from Wyo- 
ming that if the payments were made 
as a consideration to the veteran, they 
should be returned to him, because he 
should not lose his consideration. But 
as the Senator from Michigan read the 
act providing for the issuance of this 
free insurance to the aviation cadet for 
a Certain period, during the time when 
he was a cadet, when it was discovered 
that in the furnishing of insurance to 
tħ cadet the Government paid in an 
extra amount of premium not required 
fo carry the policy for that length of 
time, the Federal Government rather 
than the veteran himself should get back 
that which had been paid in, unless it 
could be said that it was a consideration 
to him to induce him to join the service. 
If it was, then he should certainly get it. 

However, I do not take the two cita- 
tions which have been read as showing 
anything else than that the insurance 
was a contract, and that while we can 
take away the remedy, we cannot take 
away any substantive rights. 
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Mr, OMAHONEY. It is a contract 
precisely because the free insurance, 
that is to say, the insurance upon which 
the Government paid the premiums, was 
given to the aviation cadet, and only to 
the aviation cadet, as a consideration for 
the extra hazard he was undertaking. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan is not convinced up to this 
time that it was a consideration. If he 
came to that conclusion from the act, 
then there is no doubt that the veteran 
would be entitled to it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It involves clearly 
a matter of legislation, and for that vea- 
son, since the chairman of the committee 
which has legislative jurisdiction takes 
the very strong position which he does, 
which is the same position as that taken 
by the Veterans’ Administration, I feel 
that we may very well reject the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If the able chair- 
man of the Finance Committee would in 
the meantime consider all ramifications 
of this matter and should come to the 
conclusion that legislation was essential 
in order to make sure that the Govern- 
ment got back the money, that would be 
one thing. But if it were to be deter- 
mined that it was not essential and if 
the money was not paid out in the mean- 
time—let us say not before we return 
here in the fall, at which time the legis- 
lative body could act on such legisla- 
tion—then there would be no reason not 
to take it up then. Do I correctly under- 
stand that is what the chairman of the 
committee has in mind? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; except that I wish 
to amend that by saying that I have 
in mind bringing it before the whole 
Finance Committee and there canvassing 
the matter very carefully, and probably 
having the Veterans’ Administrator come 
before us, and probably having the Comp- 
troller General come before us, because 
if this money does properly belong to the 
Government, we do not want to pay it 
out. 

I do not know how long it will take to 
get action on this matter. That will 
depend on how long the Senate is in ses- 
sion. But of course no disbursements 
can be made until January. So that will 
provide ample opportunity to have this 
matter fully considered. 

That is the reason why I object to the 
proviso. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Under the circum- 
stances, this being purely a legal proposi- 
tion, and inasmuch as this is legislation 
on an appropriation bill, and therefore 
subject to a point of order, which can re- 
turn the bill to committee, as we have 
discovered in the last few days, I have 
no objection to the deletion of this pro- 
viso from the bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
referring to the committee amendment 
which begins in line 24, on page 61; is 
he not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, out of or- 
der, that amendment may be considered 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be stated. i 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 61, 
in line 24, after the word “act”, it is pro- 
posed to insert a colon and the following 
additional proviso: “Provided further, 
That no part of this fund shall be used 
to pay insurance dividends to any policy- 
holder whose premiums were paid by the 
United States Government and that such 
dividends that may accrue shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 61, in line 
21, which has previously been stated. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment of 
the committee. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Independent Offices—General 
provisions,” on page 65, line 16, after the 
word “agencies”, to strike out the colon 
and the following additional proviso: 
“Provided further, That this section shall 
not be applicable to corporations or agen- 
cies subject to the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act, as amended.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there 
is pending a motion to reconsider the 
vote taken by the Senate on the commit- 
tee amendment appearing on page 11, in 
line 9. I understood that it was ex- 
pected that that motion would be called 
up after action on all the committee 
amendments is taken. However, some 
Members of the Senate will have to be 
away later in the day, and they have re- 
quested that the motion be taken up at 
this time, because a roll call will be re- 
quired. Ihave conferred with the chair- 
man of the committee about this matter, 
and he is agreeable, 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that at this time, before action on the 
remaining committee amendments is 
completed, the Senate consider the mo- 
tion offered by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE] and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MALONE] to reconsider the 
vote by which the committee amendment 
on page 11, in line 9, was rejected. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
understand that this probably will be the 
last yea-and-nay vote on any of the 
committee amendments. Therefore, I 
think it is desirable, in the interest of ex- 
pediting action on the bill, that such 
unanimous consent be granted; and I 
hope it will be granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
join in suggesting the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Bri Chapman 
Anderson Butler Chavez 
Baldwin Byrd Connally 
Brewster Cain Cordon 
Bricker Capehart Donnell 


Douglas Kefauver O'Conor 
Downey Kem O'Mahoney 
Dulles Kerr Pepper 
Ecton Kilgore Robertson 
Ellender Knowland Russell 
Ferguson Langer Saltonstall 
Flanders Lodge Schoeppel 
Frear Long Smith, Maine 
Fulbright Lucas Smith, N. J. 
George McCarran Sparkman 
Gillette McCarthy Stennis 
Graham McClellan Taft 

Green McFarland Taylor 
Gurney McGrath Thomas, Okla. 
Hayden McKellaar Thomas, Utah 
Hendrickson McMahon Thye 
Hickenlooper Magnuson Tobey 

Hill Malone Tydings 
Hoey Martin Vandenberg 
Holland Maybank Watkins 
Humphrey Miller Wherry 

Hunt Millikin Wiley 

Ives Morse Williams 
Jenner Mundt Withers 
Johnson, Colo. Murray Young 
Johnson, Tex. Myers 


Johnston, S.C. Neely 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question before the 
Senate is on agreeing to the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendment appearing on page 
11, line 9, was rejected. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
assume the motion is debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It 1s. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The amendment on 
page 11 of the independent offices appro- 
priation bill relates to the Civil Service 
Commission. The House of Representa- 
tives placed in the bill the sum of $14,- 
000,000 for salaries and expenses of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 
The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions recommended an amendment in- 
creasing the amount to $16,250,000. A 
vote was taken by the Senate, and the 
Senate decided upon the sum of $14,- 
000,000. In other words, it rejected the 
proposed increase of $2,250,000 and re- 
turned to the House figure. - 

It was a matter purely of personnel. 
The Commission had grown from 3,414 
employees to 3,899, and the Bureau of 
the Budget proposed 4,069. In 1949 it 
had 4,178. If the Senate retains the 
House figure, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion will have 485 fewer employees than 
it has at the present time. 

Mr. President, there is a statute of the 
United States which prohibits any de- 
partment from lobbying. Here is a case 
which is crystal clear as to what hap- 
pened from the day the Senate of the 
United States acted on this amount of 
money. The Civil Service Commission 
has undertaken to lobby the Senate of 
the United States to restore the amount. 
Senators have been called from the floor 
by employees of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and told, in effect, that if the 
sum of money recommended by the com- 
mittee is not restored certain employees 
will be discharged. That is not all that 
has been done. Senators of the United 
States have been called by persons back 
home in their States who were con- 
nected with the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
have been told that disabled veterans 
would be discharged in the event the 
Senate of the United States does not 
restore this amount. 

Should we expect such things from a 
bureau which is under the Congress of 
the United States? Should we expect 
that it would stoop so low as to threaten 
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disabled veterans with discharge so that 
such disabled veterans would go to their 
Senators and try to have the amount re- 
stored to enable the Commission to oper- 
ate as it feels it should operate and not 
as the Senate of the United States be- 
lieves it should operate? 

Mr. President, I do not suppose there 
has been a more flagrant case of lobby- 
ing in violation of the statute than is 
this particular instance. The Senate 
acted, and now we find that the heat 
has been put on. The whole question is, 
Can the Senate of the United States 
stand the heat from any pressure group? 
So far as the Senator from Michigan is 
concerned, it makes no difference wheth- 
er the pressure group is a bureau of the 
United States Government or any other 
group, he is not going to allow the pres- 
sure to be put on him and to be threat- 
ened with the statement that disabled 
veterans will be discharged unless we re- 
store this sum. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator actual- 
ly know that specific employees were 
threatened with discharge unless the 
Senate restored this amount to the bill? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan has been advised that Sena- 
tors have been called from the floor— 
at least one Senator—and told that by 
an employee. Other Senators have ad- 
vised the Senator from Michigan that 
they have received calls from their home 
States, from veterans, indicating that 
this sum had to go back into the bill, or 
disabled veterans would lose their jobs. 

Mr. LONG. I will say that the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana was approached by 
labor organizations, but I do not believe 
I have been approached by any repre- 
sentatives of the Commission itself. Does 
the Senator know that any representative 
of the Commission itself was contacting 
Senators in this connection? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Vermont can speak for himself on this 
subject. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? - 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. In the past few years 
we have seen an almost complete break- 
down of the Civil Service Commission. 
I hope the Senator from Louisiana is 
in a position to do something about it. 
First, it was because of the war. The 
Commission was required to qualify long 
lists of persons overnight, and it broke 
down. The situation became so bad that 
the Hoover Commission, after a very 
complete study of the subject, has rec- 
ommended that each Government agen- 
cy hire and fire its own help, subject only 
to general qualifications and examina- 
tions by the Civil Service Commission. 

I do not recall, Mr. President, whether 
I was present when the cut was made 
from $16,250,000 to $14,000,000. I will 
say, however, that the next day I re- 
ceived a call from an employee of the 
Veterans’ Administration saying that 
they wished very much to have the 
amount restored, because if the cut 
stood, the Civil Service Commission 
planned to eliminate a large number of 
employees who were qualifying veterans, 
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In other words, they had been given to 
understand that if the cut stood, the 
Civil Service Commission would apply it 
where it would hurt the most, namely, 
on the veterans. 

I received a telegram from one of the 
veterans’ agencies in my home State, 
protesting this cut for the same reason. 
A few minutes ago I was called from the 
floor and found an employee of the 
Civil Service Commission waiting for 
me outside; in fact, there were two. One 
was a constituent. They asked to have 
the cut restored. I told them in no 
uncertain terms that they were violat- 
ing the lobbying law, and I told them 
to go back and tell the Civil Service 
Commission that if it did not stop this 
lobbying the whole group should be im- 
peached. Of course, the Senate cannot 
do that. I think it is a very contemptible 
proceeding to threaten the dismissal of 
men and women engaged in qualifying 
veterans unless the amount is restored 
to the bill. The evidence is very strong 
that the Civil Service Commission is 
back of this lobbying activity. In so 
doing it is violating the law which Con- 
gress has enacted. It has gone too far. 

I am not inclined to divulge the names 
of the persons who have called me and 
talked to me. I am not the only Sena- 
tor who has been called by an employee 
from his home State. The inference is 
that he might lose his job if we do not 
restore this sum. 

Again I say it is a most contemptible 
proceeding, and the Civil Service Com- 
mission should be called to account for 
indulging in such practices. Certainly 
it should not have the amount restored 
after the activity to which it has reduced 
itself. 

VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 


Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, there 
have been some very grave accusations 
made here. I want to say that I do not 
fear so-called lobbyists. If a lobbyist 
representing the veterans has some in- 
formation I do not have, I am glad to 
see him. If I am not competent to sep- 
arate the wheat from the chaff and to 
terminate the conference without being 
unduly influenced, then I should not be 
here. 

I joined in the motion to reconsider, 
for the reason that I know something 
about veterans’ preference, and I am 
sincerely interested in it. I have not 
received any telegrams from home in 
connection with the matter. They prob- 
ably know nothing about any action. I 
am glad to have information from any- 
one who has more information than I 
have. I do not fear lobbying on any 
matter. I think there may be some 
Members of the Senate who know that 
by this time. I have been here only 24% 
years, but I vote as I think proper when 
the time comes, and I hope that I never 
have a closed mind on any important 
subject. 

What veterans’ preference means, if 
it means anything, is that when a vet- 
eran is fully qualified for a job he re- 
ceives a certain advantage number of 
rating points It means nothing, unless 
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someone supervises it, as we all know, 
having learned the hard way. 

Mr. President, I was State engineer of 
Nevada and Colorado River Commis- 
sioner in 1930 and 1931 when the Boulder 
Dam contracts for construction were be- 
ing let. It is now called Hoover Dam. 
There were many veterans out of work 
at that time. Iam the one who initiated 
the veterans’ preference and insisted 
that such a clause be put into contracts 
let by the Secretary of the Interior. I 
say I insisted on it. I was told that if 
the veterans’ preference was put into 
the contract they could not get bids 
from contractors. I said, “Let us try 
it.” It was done and before we were 60 
days on the job the contractors said they 
liked it. The American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars took the brunt 
of it. I had been department command- 
er and knew the veterans in the area. 
After 60 days it was said that if it had 
not been for the personnel supervision 
exercised by a representative of the veter- 
ans they could not have operated it as 
efficiently as it was operated. The veter- 
ans got the job when they were as well 
qualified as other applicants. We found 
also that unless there was supervision, 
the veterans’ preference meant nothing. 

Mr. President, we have had two other 
epidemics of economy in this country in 
the past 15 years. The first one was in 
1934, when the veterans’ compensation 
was slashed across the board without 
rhyme or reason. I did not agree with 
the method then, and I do not agree with 
it now; unless it is done in a businesslike 
way and people understand what they 
are doing, only hardship can result. The 
people did not understand it since it 
came under the guise of economy. The 
only place where there was any economy 
in 15 years up to 1949 was in the vet- 
erans’ compensation cut across the board 
in 1934. 

Recently we had a report from a man 
whom I greatly admire, ex-President 
Hoover. I knew him before he was Pres- 
ident. I liked him then, and I like him 
now. But the only economy we have had 
since 1934 was in appropriations for vet- 
erans’ hospitals. And there they did not 
make sense. It was a hasty ill-advised 
move not well thought out and I am 
against that kind of economy. I was 
against it when it was suggested, and I 
am against it now, unless it is handled 
in a businesslike way, so that we can 
know where the disabled veterans out of 
the 18,500,000 boys and girls are to be 
cared for. We have a veterans’ hospital 
in Reno, Nev., and there are not any- 
where near enough beds for the veterans 
who need them in the area served by 
that unit—we need another unit in 
southern Nevada—near Las Vegas. Dis- 
tances are great out in the open spaces. 
My State of Nevada is nearly 600 miles 
by 400 miles wide. 

Mr. President, my reason for joining 
in the motion to reconsider is that I have’ 
voted for all the economy suggestions 
that have been made, and I am still for 
economy, but I have looked into the 
pending matter, which I had not had the 
time to do previous to the first vote, and 
I ask my colleagues to think over what 
the reduction in the appropriation means 
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to the veterans’ preference set up by 
Congress if the system is not properly 
supervised. 

Mr. President, there are in this coun- 
try 18,500,000 veterans, men and women. 
They lost anywhere from 2 to 5 years 
from their civilian occupations or school, 
Some of them were injured, some were 
not. Some are crippled, but can handle 
certain available jobs. 

According to the law which was passed 
by the Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent, every one of those veterans is en- 
titled to a certain number of points of 
preference, according to the service he 
rendered. Unless there is proper super- 
vision when the law is being carried out, 
we might as well wipe it off the books. 
There are many people in this country 
who would like to wipe it off or make it 
ineffective. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator have 
any information showing that it is neces- 
sary to make this cut at the expense of 
the veterans? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes; I have. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator know 
that it is necessary to make a reduction 
in the provisions affecting the veterans? 
If he does, he has more information than 
I have after several months’ work on the 
Hoover Commission. 

Mr. MALONE. I do not understand 
the Senator. Will he repeat his state- 
ment? 

Mr. AIKEN. I say, Does the Senator 
from Nevada know that it is going to be 
necessary to take this cut out of the vet- 
erans’ appropriations? 

Mr. MALONE. I know it is going to 
take money out of that part of the Civil 
Service Commission that holds examina- 
tions and the rating of veterans’ pref- 
erences, and if it is taken out, proper 
hearings cannot be held by the central 
board. $1,750,000 is a part of the money 
that goes to such boards and includes the 
work for a veterans’ preference. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not believe it is 
necessary to take one sihgle person away 
from the list of qualified veterans work. 

Mr. MALONE. If the Senator has 
more information, let us have it. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think I have. 

Mr. MALONE. Let the Senator put it 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. AIKEN. There will be quite a lot 
of it. 

Mr. MALONE. Put it in. There is 
room for it. The Record takes every- 
thing. I put my information in the 
Recorp and am ready to debate it. 
Mr. AIKEN. Let the Senator from 
Nevada put his evidence in the Recorp 
that this cut would have to come out 
of the veterans. 

Mr. MALONE. I have put it in the 
Record and explained exactly how it ef- 
fects the veterans’ preference. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is not satisfactory. 

Mr. MALONE. It may not be to the 
Senator; it is to me—$1,750,000 goes to 
the division including the boards holding 
the necessary hearings. If the Senator 
wants me to read some more of it, I shall 
read it, but I think it is all right here. 
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If there is information to the contrary 
I should be the first to vote against the 
provision. If the Senator has any in- 
formation that it does not come out of the 
division containing the boards that hold 
the hearings. To reduce this appropria- 
tion would mean that each department 
would hold its own hearings on fitness 
and veterans’ preferences rating, and 
it would mean two or three or four times 
the expense in the long run, over the 
method now in use. 

It is easy enough to say more men will 
not be put on, but the Senator and I 
know they do put them on, and he and I 
know that deficiency bills are brought up 
every year, and are passed with very little 
comment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did I understand the 
Senator from Nevada correctly to say 
that $1,750,000 of this appropriation 
would go to the veterans? 

Mr. MALONE. No; it goes to the Civil 
Service Commission, which conducts the 
hearings for all the devisions of the 
Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator 
realize that what he is proposing to do 
is to put $2,250,000 back into this appro- 
priation in order to give this particular 
project he favors $175,000? 

Mr. MALONE. No; I do not think that 
is entirely correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. According to the 
Senator's own figures, about 10 percent 
of this appropriation goes to take care 
of functions which he has described, and 
in which he is most interested. Based 
upon that, they are getting a cut of about 
$175,000. Therefore what the Senator 
is asking us to do is to restore to the 
appropriation $2,250,000 in order that the 
Civil Service Commission will not take 
$175,000 away from the veterans’ func- 
tions. 

Mr, MALONE, It is possible that I do 
not have all the information. It may be 
strictly true that it is also used to pay 
the salaries and expenses of all of the 
hearings including the veterans’ division 
of the board supported by the $1,750,000. 
All the hearings held by the entire Civil 
Service Commission, which passes on this 
subject, may be financed by the mil- 
lion and three-quarters appropriation. 
Therefore the cut curtails the necessary 
work in this connection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I agree with the 
Senator that it does not apply merely to 
the one subject, but the Senator himself 
said $1,750,000 of this whole appropria- 
tion goes to take care of the veterans’ 
portion of the appropriation. That is 
about 10 percent. 

Mr, MALONE. I did not intend it that 
way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How did the Senator 
intend it? What the Senate did the 
other day was to cut the appropriation 
about 10 percent, which would mean, if 
the action were upheld and it were passed 
down the line, that it would be a cut of 
about 10 percent all through. In order 
to restore the $175,000 of the proposed 
cut, the Senator is asking the Senate to 
put $2,250,000 back into the fund, and 
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the Civil Service Commission then will 
have an additional salary fund of a little 
over a million dollars. 

Mr. MALONE. I do not understand 
that it operates that way. If we could 
earmark the $1,750,000, or the neces- 
sary amount, for the work, I would agree, 
but unfortunately it is not earmarked, 
and it is probably impractical to consider 
such procedure at this late date. In lieu 
of such centralized hearings and vet- 
erans’ listings for all the departments, 
it is suggested in the report that each 
department of Government handle its 
own business, which would mean that 
for the entire country perhaps as many 
as 2,000 boards would be set up to hold 
such hearings. In other words, if a vet- 
eran in Nevada, or New Jersey, or Dela- 
ware, wanted a job, there would be about 
150 boards in his area to which he would 
have to apply, but if it were centralized, 
as it now is, he would be taken care of 
by putting his application before one 
board, so that he would be available and 
be on the list, and he would not have to 
worry about 150 other boards, which he 
could not find in the first place and 
probably could not contact the proper 
person in the second place. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did I understand the 
Senator correctly to say that the portion 
of this bill in which he is most con- 
cerned is that pertaining to the veter- 
ans’ section? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I am 
particularly concerned in the work the 
Civil Service Commission does in con- 
nection with the hearings affecting the 
veterans’ preferences. I think it is im- 
possible to isolate that item and say that 
numerous separate boards can be set up 
to hold the hearings particularly for vet- 
erans. The centralized board holding 
the hearings on the applications needs 
to hold them only in one place. 

I have had particular experience, I 
may say to the Senator from Delaware, 
in the veterans’ preference field over the 
years. I have also paid particular atten- 
tion to the construction of veterans’ hos- 
pitals since World War I. I have re- 
sented bitterly the 1934-across-the- 
board cuts on disabled veterans’ com- 
pensation and the 1949 slash on veter- 
ans’ hospitals with no public investiga- 
tion or sense to them at all. I think the 
same situation appli-3 now. 

I do not think there is a Senator on 
the Senate floor who understood what 
he was voting for when the vote was 
taken. I admit I did not until I looked 
carefully into the matter. I bitterly re- 
sent it being said that a veteran does not 
have the right to call a Senator off this 
floor or come to his office and discuss 
the very subject in which he is most pro- 
ficient—including disabled veterans’ 
compensation, hospital capacity, and 
veterans’ preference for work for his 
Government under a law passed by the 
Congress of the United States—person- 
ally, Iam glad to have them come to see 
me. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator realizes, of 
course, that the cut in the veterans’ hos- 
pitals was due to an Executive order is- 
sued by the President? 
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Mr. MALONE. I do understand that; 
but it was encouraged through the report 
that was made by a commission, and I 
do not like that. 

Mr, AIKEN. But the President made 
that cut. 

Mr. MALONE. I do not like it any 
more because he made it than if the 
Commission had made it directly. I 
simply do not like tinkering with it with- 
out proper hearings and investigation—it 
was set up in a day and it should not be 
upset in a few hours. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not think anyone 
objects to the use of any funds which are 
available to provide this service for vet- 
erans. I, for one, maintain that the 
Civil Service Commission can perform 
this function without taking the funds 
out of the veterans. I am resentful that 


they have apparently asked veterans to 


lobby for them and practically threaten 
them to lessen this service unless they 
get the cut restored. When they send 
those employees here to lobby—of course 
the employees say they were not sent, 
and it would not do for them to say they 
were sent—they are asking such em- 
ployees to violate the law. It is possible 
to furnish this service to the Veterans’ 
Administration with the money which is 
made available. They do not have to 
take the money out of the veterans. 
But they are following the practice of 
other Government agencies when their 
appropriations are cut, by applying the 
cut where it will hurt most. I am per- 
fectly willing to earmark a part of this 
money, a sufficient part of it, to perform 
this service for the veterans, if the Sen- 
ator from Nevada will feel any better 
about it, because the money can be saved 
elsewhere. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, it re- 
quires a long time for an expert to make 
a watch—but a very short time for an 
amateur to destroy it. I should like to 
ask the Senator a question in my own 
time. My information is that these 
hearings are held by the Civil Service 
Board; that the veterans preferences 
and the veterans’ applications are han- 
dled by the veterans’ division of the Civil 
Service Board. This is a centralized 
agency. I agree that the veteran should 
not have to go to 175 boards in the Sen- 
ator’s State or in my State or in any 
other State to put in his applications, 
and chase these fellows all over the coun- 
try, because there are a lot of them who 
were too busy to go to any war, and they 
bitterly resent the veterans’ preference. 
I have worked to nullify it since the Con- 
gress set it up. I ask the Senator if he 
does not know that what I have said is 
a fact at this time. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator—— 

Mr. MALONE. I will yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming in a minute. I have 
asked a question of the Senator from 
Vermont and I should like to have it 
answered. 


Mr. AIKEN. How that work is done - 


at this particular time I cannot say. I 
know everyone favors the work being 
done adequately. But I know from 
months of study of the Civil Service 
Commission that they are wasting a 
great deal of money through inefficiency, 
and that they can save a good deal of 
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money. As a Government agency they 
have pretty well broken down. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I do 
not doubt that what the Senator says 
is true, but it is happening in every 
agency, and there is no way of stopping 
it without a complete change. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. It has 
been the practice of all these agencies, 
when their appropriations have been cut, 
such as was the case with the Customs 
Bureau 2 years ago, to make the cuts 
apply where it will hurt the Members of 
Congress most. 

Mr. MALONE. I agree with that 
statement. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it is time Con- 
gress stood up on its hind legs and told 
the various Government agencies they 
cannot do that. If the Senator from 
Nevada wishes to earmark a sufficient 
amount of this fund to have this service 
properly performed for the veterans, if 
he will determine exactly what the 
amount should be, I shall be very glad 
to support him, because I am sure the 
increase in this particular place can be 
saved in other places. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I will yield to the 
Senator from Wyoming in a moment. 

I will say to the Senator from Vermont 
that I doubt if it is possible to do what 
he has suggested at this late date. If 
we started to earmark certain funds, say 
certain amounts, for this and that pur- 
pose in a department, it would require 
the time of half the Members of the 
Senate to supervise such a program, 
while the other half of the Senate would 
handle the general business of the coun- 
try. The Senator from Vermont knows 
that to be true as well as I do. I believe 
the cuts which were made in the com- 
pensation to veterans in 1934 and the 
cuts in the veterans’ hospitals in 1949 
were made without any rhyme or reason. 
Now it is proposed to make ineffective 
the veterans preference in the same 
manner. The only thing left to the vet- 
erans is this little 10 points preference. 
I am going to stand up in defense of 
that right until any attempt to change 
it makes some sense. There are 18,500,- 
000 veterans in this country, many of 
whom are handicapped through their 
war experience—they gave up from 2 
to 5 years of their lives in the service of 
their country, and they are entitled to 
the preference that the Congress has 
provided for them. 

Mr. AIKEN No one disagrees at all 
with what we owe the veterans. The 
question we are now discussing is the 
Civil Service Commission and not the 
Veterans’ Administration, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, do I 
have the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nevada has the floor. 

Mr. MALONE. I want to say in an- 
swer to that statement, that I believe I 
could have discussed the matter much 
more calmly if the insinuation had not 
been made on the Senate floor, first that 
anyone upholding the proper administra- 
tion of the veterans’ preference was sus- 
ceptible to lobbying by the veterans. I 
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say that if we are not able to take care of 
ourselves when we receive information 
from someone who may have more accu- 
rate information that we have on a sub- 
ject, then we should not be in the Senate. 
I have worked on the proper administra- 
tion, including the construction of dis- 
abled-veterans’ hospitals for 30 years, 
and feel I do have first-hand informa- 
tion. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator from 
Nevada explain where any such accu- 
sation came from? 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to have 
the record of what the Senator put into 
the Recorp at the start of the debate 
read. 

Mr. AIKEN. Did the Senator see any 
signs on the part of the Senator from 
Vermont that he had been influenced by 
the lobbying? 

Mr. MALONE. I did not know about 
that. I merely said there was an accu- 
sation and insinuation made here that 
I did not like. 

Mr. AIKEN. There was no such accu- 
sation made by the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON] made some 
such accusation, at least, I so under- 
stood. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan was not speaking about the 
Senator from Nevada, 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ne- 
vada is in error if he believes any accu- 
sation of susceptibility to lobbyists was 
made. 

Mr. FERGUSON. What I was trying 
to accomplish—— 

Mr. MALONE. Of course, I do not 
mean to imply that the Senator accused 
the junior Senator from Nevada of be- 
ing influenced, but there was a general 
blanket insinuation that the veterans 
were influencing Senators in this con- 
nection and that they were not being 
guided by the facts of the case. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wanted to say to the Senator from Ne- 
vada that one does not have to depend 
upon anything one hears by way of per- 
sonal lobbying or over any telephone to 
know what the facts are in this case. I 
came here as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee in charge of the bill defending 
an increase of $2,500,000 which we made 
in this appropriation. That amendment 
was defeated by 3 votes on the 27th of 
July, 38 Senators having voted for the 
increase and 41 having voted in opposi- 
tion to it. 

The facts which were before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and which I 
tried, perhaps inadequately, to present 
upon this floor show that what the Sen- 
ator from Nevada has been saying is ab- 
solutely correct. The justification for 
allocation of the United States Civil 
Service Commission’s salaries and ex- 
penses shows that of the various proj- 
ects which are carried on by the Civil 
Service Commission, examining, place- 
ment, and veterans’ preference is No. 1; 
investigation is No. 2; personnel classi- 
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fication is No. 3; retirement is No. 4; 
service records is No. 5; Federal Person- 
nel Council is No. 6; adjudication of vet- 
erans’ and other appeals is No. 7; execu- 
tive and administrative services is No. 8. 
Then comes miscellaneous services. 

Of all those, the largest item is the 
item of examining, placement, and vet- 
erans’ preferences. For the fiscal year 
1949 there was appropriated for this par- 
ticular project $5,631,000. The House of 
Representatives reduced that amount by 
$2,317,000. In other words, it reduced by 
40 percent the appropriation for exami- 
nations under which veterans’ prefer- 
ences are made. The committee felt 
that that was an excessive reduction. 
There can be no question in the world 
that such a reduction would necessarily 
have the effect of making it much more 
difficult for the Civil Service Commission 
to grant the veterans’ preference which 
is effected by law. 

The budget estimate for this item was 
$17,520,000, and the House reduced it to 
$14,000,000—a reduction of $3,520,000. 
One of the effects of that reduction, ac- 
cording to the statement by the House 
committee, would be the decentralization 
of examinations by which the various 
departments and agencies of Govern- 
ment would undertake to conduct their 
own examinations. Our committee felt 
that the result would inevitably be to 
increase the expense and decrease the 
efficiency. So I say to the Senator from 
Nevada that the issues here are plainly 
issues upon facts. If there is any guilt 
upon the part of any civil servant of the 
United States, whether he be an em- 
ployee in a subordinate role, or whether 
he be a member of the Commission, that 
is a personal guilt. Let such person be 
charged and brought before the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
But let us make a differentiation in our 
minds, in all logic and reason, between 
the necessity for an appropriation to do 
the work which Congress has required 
the Commission to do and the personal 
guilt of some unnamed official—some un- 
named employee—who may have been 
guilty of lobbying. 

A little while after the Senator from 
Vermont came to me and said there was 
lobbying, a card was sent in and I was 
invited out by a gentleman. I went out 
to sec him. He was Mr. Moulton, execu- 
tive secretary of the Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees. I asked him, “Are 
you a Government employee calling to 
lobby me on this bill?” He said, “I am 
not a Government employee. I am an 
employee of the association.” 

It may be that some of the other 
charges of lobbying may be without foun- 
dation, too. I do not know; but I ask 
Members of the Senate to distinguish 
clearly between the two issues. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 


Nevada | Mr. Matone] has the floor. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Wyoming. I think he 
has made a very thorough explanation. 
So far as I am concerned, the record is 
clear. Iam for economy, but I believe we 
were wrong in our first action. It is not 
economy to have these examinations 
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thrown out among three or four hun- 
dred, or fifteen hundred boards, as the 
facts seem to indicate might happen. 
Furthermore, it is not carrying out the 
spirit and intent of the veterans’ prefer- 
ence lay, to allow such hearings and rat- 
ings to go by default. Personally I am 
extremely interested to see that that par- 
ticular law is made effective, because vet- 
eranc have had disadvantages which oth- 
ers who did not go to war did not suffer. 

I am glad now to yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
should like to see if I have this problem 
straight in my own mind. If I correctly 
understand the problem, if we disallow 
the $2,317,000 the Civil Service Commis- 
sion will be unable to handle the exami- 
nations and 2,000 or more divisions or 
departments of government will set up 
their own examining boards, which will 
average about 3 people to each board, at 
a cost of about $5,000 each. The dis- 
allowance of this $2,317,000 might well 
cost the Government $40,000,000. Am I 
correct in that statement? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I would not guess 
at the amount it might cost, but I think 
it would be vastly in excess of the in- 
crease which the committee recommends. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it not a fact that 
if we eliminate this increase in the ap- 
propriation, the Civil Service Commission 
will be unable to conduct the exami- 
nations? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The House com- 
mittee specifically directed the Commis- 
sion to decentralize. Let me read from 
the report. I read from page 10 of the 
report of the House committee: 

Figures presented by the Commission were 
to the effect that in excess of 50 percent of 
placements during the next fiscal year will 
be made as a result of examining and recruit- 
ing work to be performed by the agencies. 
The committee is of the opinion that this 
is a conservative estimate and that a much 
larger percentage of this work could be per- 
formed by the departments with resulting 
economy and efficiency. This procedure 
would be in line, also, with the recommenda- 
tions of the committee in providing a reduc- 
tion in funds for tho fiscal year 1950. 


In other words, the House committee, 
in cutting $2,317,000 from this very item 
for examinations and veterans’ prefer- 
ences, was directing decentralization to 
the departments and agencies. The re- 
sult is bound to be, with respect to vet- 
erans, that agency A will have one rule 
for veterans’ preference, agency B will 
have another, and agency C still another. 
There will be no uniformity. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Furthermore, is it 
not a fact that each agency then will set 
up its own board, which might well con- 
sist of three or more people? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That would increase the expense. 
We would have deficiency appropriations 
for an additional $2,500,000. At least, 
that was the judgment of the committee. 
If we want to decentralize, if we want to 
adopt some other method of handling the 
Civil Service Commission, we should do 
so through legislation which is considered 
by the appropriate legislative committee, 
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and it should not be done by means of a 
slash in the appropriation. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it not a fact that 
it would cost the Government more 
money to eliminate the $2,317,000 and 
have decentralization than it would to 
allow the appropriation recommended 
by the committee? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Ihave no doubt of 
it in my own mind. That was the way 
the committee felt. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I have 
completed my statement. I am sorry 
that I did not first approach the subject 
in a calmer frame of mind; but Mr. Presi- 
dent, please understand that this subject 
is one in which I have been interested in 
since World War I. The statements thus 
indicating that veterans should not dis- 
cuss a subject so vital to them with a 
Senator simply irritated me. 

The Congress of the United States 
worked out a method so that, other 
things being equal, we could favor a man 
securing a civil-service job who had lost 
2 or 3 years of his life and perhaps an 
arm or leg, in the service, in filling a job 
for which he is fully qualified. We have 
no brief for anyone who is not fully 
qualified. I sincerely believe that the 
appropriation asked for would accom- 
plish that purpose. I have no means of 
knowing whether it would require ex- 
actly $2,300,000, or a little more or a lit- 
tle less for the job. At least, however, 
that is the estimate. Of course, there is 
no way of segregating the amounts at 
this late date. 

We want to see the many years of 
precedent in veterans preference made 
effective. If there should be a change 
in the law let Congress change it, but 
do not attempt to nullify it through lack 
of organization to carry it out. 

Let us carry out the spirit and the in- 
tent of Congress when the Veterans’ 
Preference Act was passed—and that is 
when a veteran is qualified for the job, 
let him have it. 

Without the proper machinery to make 
it effective the act is of no consequence. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall be very brief in my remarks. I join 
with the Senator from Nevada in his 
statement with reference to the restora- 
tion of the full amount for the Civil 
Service Commission. 

I listened to the greater part of the 
remarks of the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee handling the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill. I 
think we ought to take one or two fac- 
tors into consideration. 

First of all, there has been a great 
deal of condemnation of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. I submit to my col- 
leagues that while the Civil Service Com- 
mission has irked me at times, and while 
I have recognized inadequacies in the 
handling of some of the cases which 
come to the Civil Service Commission, 
as was pointed out, many thousands of 
temporary war appointees had to be 
processed by the Commission. Following 
the cessation of hostilities, the same 
thousands of Federal employees had to 
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be reprocessed in terms of examinations 
for permanent positions. 

To be sure, in handling the large num- 
ber of employees which the Civil Service 
Commission has been required to handle, 
there have been mistakes. Those mis- 
takes have brought forth a flood of criti- 
cism upon the Commission. 

However, it is the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to maintain the merit system. 
It is the policy of the Government to 
have a civil-service system. It is further 
the policy of the Government to have a 
veterans’ preference system. To weaken 
the Civil Service Commission at this time, 
either in its merit system or in its vet- 
erans’ preference system, would be to 
abrogate the established policy of the 
Congress; in fact, the policy of the 
Nation. 

I have heard comments about the Civil 
Service Commission doing lobbying. I 
am confident that many of us have re- 
ceived telephone calls. Some of us have 
received letters and telegrams. I have 
not been privileged to receive letters and 
telegrams. However, I will say, for those 
who have been advocates of the restora- 
tion of the Senate committee’s figure in 
the civil-service appropriation, that if 
they have lobbied they have done so 
openly and aboveboard. They have been 
clean-cut about it. Those who have 
talked to me have not been from the 
Civil Service Commission. They have 
been friends of mine who are interested 
in personnel policies in the Government. 

I point out that other kinds of lobby- 
ing go on in Washington which are 
much more subtle than that conducted 
by those who are interested in the civil 
service. It is the kind of lobbying, if 
you please, by which Senators are taken 
out to dinner or are offered the pleasan- 
tries and the sociability of all the nice 
things that come in a great metropolitan 
city such as Washington. But let me 
point out that the poor friends of the 
civil servants are not capable of tak- 
ing us out to dinner or offering us the 
higher types of sociability of this city. 
The kind of lobbying that has come to 
the Senator from Minnesota is this: 
We learn that there is a program for 
the reform of the civil-service system. 
That program is to be established un- 
der a recommendation of the President. 
To take away the funds at this time 
would be definitely to weaken the pro- 
gram which is in the offing. 

Another point, Mr. President: When 
the Government agencies start to decen- 
tralize, so that there are experts in every 
agency, we can say of the Civil Service 
that it is in its last days, because the 
only way the Civil Service can operate 
is as a nonpartisan, impartial, disin- 
terested agency removed from the var- 
ious other agencies of government. So 
long as the department heads, the sec- 
retaries and assistant secretaries, who 
direct the policies of the agencies are 
going to have the say as to recruit- 
ment, as to the Board of Examiners, 
then we can be sure that high-class, ob- 
jective, impartial civil-service recruit- 
ment is through. 

I do not wish to make these remarks 
sound as though I am thoroughly pleased 
with the Civil Service Commission, be- 
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cause I am not. It presents a problem 
of personalities, a problem of basic law. 
It is connected with the fact that the 
Congress of the United States has re- 
peatedly amended the Civil Service Act 
since away back in the 1800’s; it is re- 
lated to the fact that the Congress never 
has reviewed the entire civil-service 
program until the Hoover Commission 
made its report. 

As I said, Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent has his reorganization plan, which 
I think is meritorious. Frankly, I shall 
support it. More than that, I wish to 
proceed to review the entire basic law 
pertaining to the civil-service structure 
of the Government. I call upon my col- 
leagues to support the Senate commit- 
tee’s recommendations. I was not here 
on the day when this amendment was 
voted upon. 

I also point out that the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission does much more than 
recruitment and classification, as was so 
well stated by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. It also handles matters of ad- 
judication, matters of claims, matters 
of pensions. The same Congress that 
now is prepared to take away $2,250,000 
from the Civil Service Commission is the 
Congress which time after time imposes 
upon that Commission new responsibil- 
ities—the responsibilitie of investiga- 
tion, the responsibilities of handling the 
retirement and the pension funds, the 
responsibilities of adjudication, the re- 
sponsibilities of handling veterans’ pref- 
erence. The Congress continuously im- 
poses new responsibilities upon the Civil 
Service Commission, and then says to 
the Commission, “We will cut back your 
funds.” 

Mr. President, there may be those who 
think this is economy, but I do not think 
it is. The greatest waste we can have 
in government is to permit the faulty 
recruitment of improper personnel. If 
there is any waste in the Government to- 
day, it is either because we have recruit- 
ed too many people who are incompetent 
or because we have had incompetent 
people doing the recruiting. That is not 
a matter of dollars in the budget, but 
it is a personnel problem. I submit that 
the Civil Service Commission should be 
strengthened, not weakened; and in 
strengthening it we should at least en- 
courage it by giving it a proper appropri- 
ation. A 

The amount we are now considering is 
below the budget estimate. I think the 
figure is $1,230,000 below the budget esti- 
mate. The House of Representatives in 
its proposal and in its committee report 
did with this item of the bill what it has 
done with other items. In other words, 
the House has not taken into considera- 
tion the full nature of the service. In 
the ECA bill, as it came from the House 
of Representatives, the House recognized 
that it was not appropriating sufficient 
money for the ECA; but the House said, 
in effect, “Perhaps we shall have a de- 
ficiency appropriation for the ECA.” Mr. 
President, the very first bill I voted on 
in the Senate was a deficiency appropri- 
ation bill for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. So let us stcp kidding ourselves, 
Are we going to have a deficiency ap- 
propriation at the end of the year, or 
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are we going to appropriate sufficient 
funds now? To be sure, Mr. President, 
it is nice for Senators to be able to say 
to their constituents, upon their return 
home, We reduced the appropriations.” 
But that does not mean anything if later 
there is a deficiency appropriation. 

Mr. President, I want the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to be given the benefit 
of the doubt in connection with its work, 
and not have the Congress intrude upon 
it by way of legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the committee 
amendment on page 11, in line 9, was re- 
jected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I had not 
intended to speak on this matter, until 
I listened to the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’MAHONEY], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. MALONE], and the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]; 

So far as I am concerned, I have heard 
nothing from those distinguished Sena- 
tors which would justify a reversal of the 
action taken by the Senate on the civil- 
service item, because I think all those 
Senators have been speaking on the 
basis of a false assumption, namely, that 
the proposed restoration is necessary in 
order to give the veterans the assistance 
which the Senator from Nevada says 
will be denied them unless the money is 
restored to the bill. 

Mr. President, I am not worried about 
lobbying tactics. I think it is the indi- 
vidual responsibility of each one of us 
to judge these mattérs on the basis of 
the facts, as we find the facts to be. I 
have no doubt that the Civil Service 
Commission has been lobbying, but I do 
not think any of us are going to stop it 
or any other Government agency from 
lobbying. I have no doubt about that 
because I have talked to some of the peo- 
ple who represent labor and veterans’ or- 
ganizations and who have been sent to 
me in an attempt to get me to change my 
vote on the Civil Service Commission 
item. But they were told in no uncer- 
tain terms that my vote would not be 
changed, because I thought their major 
premise was wrong. 

Mr. President, what has the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission done in its attempts to 
secure a reconsideration of this cut? 
What fallacious propaganda has it giv- 
en to those who are-urging us to recon- 
sider this cut? Its representatives have 
talked about the one thing which they 
think will most easily frighten the poli- 
ticians. We are now told that the veter- 
ans will be hurt if this money is not re- 
stored to the bill. But, Mr. President, I 
deny that the veterans need to be hurt. 
I deny it because I say that when the 
Civil Service Commission takes the 
money the Congress already has appro- 
priated to it, it will have sufficient money 
in its budget to give the veterans the 
service they are entitled to receive from 
the Commission. Of course the Commis- 
sion must get rid of some of the red tape 
that has characterized its functioning. 
Tf it frees itself from its own red-tape 
inefliciency, it will be able to give the vet- 
eran the service to which he is entitled 
under the appropriation now provided in 
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the bill without the restoration of the 
cut. I, for one, will not tremble, and my 
knees will not shake, if the Commission 
sends a group of people to tell us that if 
we do not vote for this item, we shall 
hurt the veterans. I say to the veterans’ 
associations of the country that they 
should not swallow that “bunk,” because 
they are not doing a good service to the 
veterans in permitting the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to get by with that fal- 
lacious argument. They should join us 
in insisting that the Civil Service Com- 
mission spend its money wisely, eco- 
nomically, and efficiently. It has enough 
money in this bill as it now is to do for 
the veterans what the Commission is now 
telling the veterans it will not do if the 
cut stands. The Commission should re- 
ceive a resounding “no” vote from the 
Senate this afternoon and then receive 
direct instructions to see to it that it so 
uses the money appropriated as to give 
the very service to the veterans that it 
now says it will not give unless the cut 
is restored. 

What the Civil Service Commission 
needs to do is to get rid of its own spoils 
system and red tape. I do not know of 
any other agency in the Governnient 
that has so encumbered and tied -itself 
up in unnecessary red tape as has the 
Civil Service Commission. If any Sena- 
tor thinks the administrative policy of 
the Civil Service Commission is resulting 
in a true merit system, he has an idea of 
a merit system far different from mine. 
The Civil Service Commission in its red- 
tape policies is defeating the purpose of 
a merit system in Federal service. I am 
not going to vote for any more money 
for the Commission until we accomplish 
the end which the Senator from Minne- 
sota says he is so anxious to accomplish; 
but I want to tell the Senator from Min- 
nesota he will not clean up the Civil 
Service Commission by voting it more 
money. All he will do by that is to en- 
courage them in the tactics they have 
used in this instance. What the vet- 
erans’ organizations ought to be doing 
is to get back of those of us who have 
the courage to serve notice on the Civil 
Service Commission that its day for 
house cleaning has come. 

The Civil Service Commission now has 
authority to bring about improvement in 
its own administrative efficiency, so as 
to give to veterans the services which 
the Commission tells us they are going 
to take away from the veterans unless 
Senators yield to this sort of pressure. 
The junior Senator from Oregon will 
vote “no” to any such tactics as that, 
and he serves notice on the Civil Service 
Commission it had better get busy, clean 
house, make the economies it is capable 
of making within its present budget, and 
give the veterans the service which I say 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] 
fallaciously argues will be taken away 
from veterans if we do not restore this 
cut of $2,000,000. It will not be taken 
away from the veterans if the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission does the job it can do 
within its own budget limitations at the 
present time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I wonder whether 
the Senator from Oregon would be in- 
terested in knowing that the junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has not heard from 
a single veteran in reference to the 
civil-service budget, nor has he talked 
to a single labor representative about the 
Civil Service Commission budget. 

Mr. MORSE. I am speaking of those 
to whom the junior Senator from Oregon 
has talked. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wonder whether 
the Senator from Oregon would care to 
know that the interest I have in the Civil 
Service Commission and its activities is 
this: In order to conduct a tremendous 
amount of reprocessing of papers and of 
applications and of adjudication of pref- 
erence rights, the Commission has ta be 
properly staffed, and that, under the ap- 
propriation recommended to the Senate 
by the committee, staff has already been 
cut, I think, by almost an additional 200 
employees below what it was last year. 

Mr. MORSE. I merely want to say 
to the Senator from Minnesota that when 
the personnel of the Civil Service Com- 
mission starts performing the work for 
the pay they are presently getting, there 
will be plenty of time to do the job that 
needs to be done. If we are going to 
talk about economy, we should not talk 
about economy only in terms of dollars. 
We should talk about economy in terms 
of rendering service for the dollars now 
paid. There can be great improvement 
in the Government agencies in regard to 
rendering service for the dollars now 
paid. When Government agencies start 
performing full service for the dollars 
now being paid, they will be able to do 
the important work which they are 
telling the Senate they cannot do unless 
they are given more money. I do not 
mean to charge that all Government 
employees do not do ample work for their 
pay. My own experience in Government 
service convinced me that thousands of 
Government workers actually overwork. 
However, that same opportunity for ob- 
servation of Government departments 
convinced me that there is much ineffi- 
ciency, loafing, and waste of time in 
many Government departments. Econ- 
omy of time as well as of money is needed 
in operating our Government depart- 
ments, including the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I heartily agree with 
many of the things which the Senator 
from Oregon has said; but I should like 
to ask him a simple question: Is he in- 
sinuating by his speech that anyone who 
is opposed to this cut has been influenced 
by someone? 

Mr. MORSE. Of course I am making 
no such insinuation. I am simply telling 
the Senator from Nevada 

Mr. MALONE, The Senator left the 
matter of influence open-ended. 

Mr. MORSE. Just a moment. I am 
simply telling the Senator from Nevada 
what has been said to me, I assumed 
from what the Senator from Nevada said 
that he was protesting because the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] stood 
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upon the floor of the Senate and objected 
to certain lobbying tactics which were 
being used. I do not object to such lob- 
bying tactics. I am merely attempting 
to make it clear in the Recor» that lob- 


bying tactics have been used on me in 


this instance. They have been used on 
me ever since I have been in the Senate. 
I can tell off the lobbyists when they 
are wrong, just as I know the Senator 
from Nevada can tell them off. In this 
instance I told them off, and I told them 
I was not going to vote for restoration of 
the $2,000,000, because I am satisfied that 
the Civil Service Commission can do 
this job within the money which has 
already been provided. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nevada? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to read 
a short excerpt from a memorandum. 
We get our information from various 
sources. We merely want to be sure it 
is correct information. 

In section B, under the heading “Du- 
plication would result,” page 52, of the 
memorandum on House bill 4177, the in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill for 
1950, for the use of the Senate, it says: 

DUPLICATION WOULD RESULT 

(b) Generally speaking, boards of civil- 
service examiners in Federal field establish- 
ments recruit applicants, and conduct ex- 
aminations for positions which exist pri- 
marily in their respective establishments. 
Conversely, the Commission's recruiting and 
examining resources are expended on exami- 
nations for filling positions which are com- 
mon to many agencies, and servicing agen- 
cies too small to support a board of exam- 
mers. If examinations were completely de- 
centralized, numerous identical examinations 
would be announced by hundreds of boards 
of examiners, with resulting waste of time, 
effort, and money in holding such examina- 
tions, and confusion to the public. For ex- 
ample, in the city of Chicago there are about 
80 regional offices of various agencies. All 
of them need stenographers and typists. At 
present, a resident of Illinois interested in 
a stenographer's position in Chicago files one 
application in the Commission’s regional 
office. If this examination were decentral- 
ized, the applicant would have to file an 
application with each board of examiners 
in the Chicago area in order to be assured 
of the same consideration. This situation 
would be duplicated in every large city in 
the country, including Washington, D. C. 


Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
for a minute further my information has 
been gained from many sources. It has 
been gained from reading the bill, and 
from experience in veterans’ preference 
in the State of Nevada, and other areas, 
since the beginning of the veterans’ 
preference on the Boulder Dam (now 
Hoover Dam) for which I was chiefiy 
responsible. When I started my ad- 
dress I said a few things because of the 
accusations made against veterans lobby- 
ing her’ that I probably should not have 
said, but I had risen because I had joined 
in the motion to reconsider after due de- 
liberation and after digging up all the 
information I could get. I am perfectly 
satisfied that what the Senator says 


about there being a great deal of money 
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wasted is absolutely true. I am also 
satisfied there is no way under the pres- 
ent system and under the present board 
for us to do anything about it this year. 
It cannot be earmarked without much 
additional study. I am intensely in- 
terested in the millions of veterans in 
this country, disabled and otherwise, who 
have been given a certain number of 
points of preference by legislation passed 
by this Senate and the House and signed 
by the President in past years, having 
their rights preserved, and to me this is 
not the place to start to cut appropria- 
tions ‘at this time without proper and 
detailed consideration. 

Mr. MORSE. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Nevada I differ with him in his 
last statement of conclusion. I am per- 
fectly satisficd that the Senator from 
Nevada himself could go into this agency 
if given the authority under the existing 
powers of the Commission, and within 
30 days, under the administrative power 
now reposed in the Commission, bring 
about the economies which would make 
it possible to do the job they are repre- 
senting will not be done unless they get 
the extra $2,000,000. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I say we ought to insist 
that they bring about those savings first 
rather than continue to add to their 
budget funds, which I think will only 
make it possible for them to continue 
what I think is a very inefficient opera- 
tion. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I fully agree with ev- 
erything the Senator says except as to 
how to do it at this time. I see no way 
of. keeping the veterans or any other 
class of people from being discriminated 
against, if they really want to do it. I 
am not even sure the Commission is do- 
ing a good job with the additional $2,- 
300,000, or whatever the sum is. But I 
have looked into it, I have satisfied my- 
self that without it they have a legiti- 
mate excuse not to do it. Many people 
of course talk to me in my office and out 
of it; I see everybody. I do not have 
the fear of lobbyists other people profess 
to have. I do not complain to anybody. 
As I have said before on the fioor of the 
Senate, if I am not capable of separating 
the wheat from the chaff, when people 
come with information to me, then I do 
not think I am proving myself to be a 
good Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. My only difference with 
the Senator from Nevada is the Com- 
mission I think has money now in suffi- 
cient amount to do the job if they have 
the will to do it. I hardly believe the 
Senator from Nevada disagrees with me 
about that; he merely does not think 
they are going to do it with the money 
presently available to them, and there- 
fore, until we can conclude an investiga- 
tion of their policies, the Senator is go- 
ing to vote for a restoration of the $2,- 
000,000. He is satisfied they have 
enough money now to do it, if they have 
the will to do it. I shall not vote for 
the restoration. 
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Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I should like to ask 
him another question. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE, I fully agree that there 
probably is sufficient money for a com- 
petent commission to do the job. I do 
not think, however, in view of the usual 
inefficiency in government which we are 
unable to correct at this time, there is 
enough money to get it done, 

Mr. MORSE. I understand the Sena- 
tor’s point of view, but we have got to 
start some time to force them to be- 
come efficient, and I think this is a good 
time to start. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Does the Senator un- 
derstand that this particular item is the 
item which contains an appropriation 
for holding examinations? 

Mr. MORSE. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Does the Senator 
know that time and time again, under 
the present civil-service system—and 
this has been brought out in meetings 
and hearings of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service—examinations 
have been held, repeatedly, over and over 
again, in order to list at the top of the 
register and assure the appointment of 
a politician who was not able to pass 
the examination? Does the Senator 
know that there are post offices which 
have been occupied by temporary post- 
masters for 11 years while repeated ef- 
forts have been made to build up some- 
one who could not pass the examination, 
in the hope that others who can will 
either die off, move away, or be discour- 
aged, as they ultimately are, and give up 
the ghost? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator's statement 
illustrates what I mean when I speak 
about the spoils system in the civil 
service. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I should like to give 
the Senator a particular instance. 
There was a man in the Department of 
Agriculture named Hobart Crone. I 
am not averse to using his exaet name. 
By some unfortunate circumstance, he 
progressed to a reasonably good position 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Eeonomics. 
No one desired to retain him, after a 
while, because it was found that he was 
unsuited for the position, as is sometimes 
the case with some very fine persons. 
He went to the war, and it was unneces- 
sary to recommend his discharge. He 
returned from the war and demanded 
back his position. An effort was niade, 
unsuccessfully, to parcel him around to 
other bureaus of the Department, and 
it was finally decided that the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
should take him. They struggled with 
him, and some of the top officials of the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion pleaded with me to take the load off 
them. They included the Administrator 
and other persons. They said they 


could not take this man because he had 
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demanded a job held by a woman, a war- 
service employee, who had probably done 
the most outstanding job in that Admin- 
istration. I gave instructions that they 
were not to dismiss her. I finally found, 
after taking it as far as I could, that the 
Civil Service Commission could replace 
persons who were not efficient and could 
overrule orders of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The woman was displaced, and 
this man was put into her job. I think 
that did more to destroy morale in the 
Department of Agriculture than did any- 
thing I had ever seen. I can refer the 
Senator to many other cases. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator has just 
cited not an isolated case, but a common 
case. We cannot have a system of merit 
unless it is possible to get rid of the in- 
competents who get into the system. The 
taxpayers are entitled to have discharged 
from service persons not sufficiently com- 
petent to earn the money the taxpayers 
pay them. I cannot reconcile any other 
rule with a merit system. I think that 
what we are building up in this country 
is a so-called civil-service system which 
makes it almost impossible to get the in- 
competents out of Government. We hear 
much said about young people not going 
into Government service. One of the 
reasons why so many of them are being 
discouraged from going into Government 
service is that the present system makes 
it possible to keep too many incompetents 
in high positions under the Civil Service, 
which certainly is no incentive to an able, 
ambitious young man or woman. The 
Civil Service Commission should assume 
responsibility for eliminating incom- 
petents from Government service. It 
should devise a fair procedure for testing 
the competency of Government workers. 
It should not pass the buck to some out- 
side group of officials who may be sub- 
ject fairly or unfairly to attack as to bias 
as appears to be the case now raging at 
the Civil Service Commission over exam- 
iners. I think it is unfair to the McFar- 
land committee to give them the power 
of decision which the Commission at 
least started out to give them. I think 
we have the right to insist that the 
Commission set up a Government board 
on competency and see to it that fair 
procedure is adopted which will protect 
the industrious and competent workers 
but get rid of the incompetent and the 
loafers. 

That is why I say to the Senator from 
Minnesota that I completely agree with 
him that there is a need for a thorough 
and complete overhauling of the Civil 
Service Commission procedures. I am 
not going to vote for any more money 
for the Commission until that is done. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In view of the Sen- 
ator’s attitude on the Civil Service Com- 
mission—and I may say I know of cases 
similar to that cited by the Senator from 
New Mexico—I wonder if he recognizes 
that under the House committee report, 
in making this budget cut, the House 
committee did not say that the work of 
the Civil Service Commission would be 
curtailed, but that the recruitment, the 
adjudication, and the number of exam- 
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inations would be placed in other agen- 
cies. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Oregon this question: Since there is no 
prohibition as to the nature of the work, 
since there is no curtailment as to the 
amount of the work, and no curtailment 
as to the number of persons who will be 
employed in personnel work, I wonder 
whether he believes it is a sound policy 
for the agencies themselves to do this 
work, when they are more in politics than 
the Civil Service Commission will ever be. 

Mr. MORSE. I wonder. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wonder if it would 
be a sound policy. 

Mr. MORSE. I wonder about that as- 
sumption. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
think it would be sound policy for them 
to do the recruitment? 

Mr. MORSE. Iam open to conviction 
on that point. I shall be glad to listen 
to more argument on that point. If we 
go along with the House and approve the 
House policy, with the type of veteran 
examinations being called for, I say the 
Civil Service Commission can do that 
work within the money now in the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was going to rec- 
ommend to the Senator, if he will yield 
for a further comment, that possibly 
what we should have, in view of his very 
logical and persuasive argument—and 
may I say “almost thou persuadest me”— 
is a prohibition somewhere in the statute, 
or somewhere within the appropriation 
bill, if we can get two-thirds of the Mem- 
bers to vote for it, against any transfer 
of functions to the agencies. That would 
give us real economy and force the Civil 
Service Commission to do what the Sen- 
ator wants it to do, to tighten up, to get 
rid of some of its deadwood, and aban- 
don some of the practices which they 
have used to hold deadwood on the job. 
I cannot see that we are making any 
accomplishment at all. All we are 
doing is to take from the Civil Service 
Commission a part of the money and 
transferring it to other agencies and 
saying, “Now, you do it, and you will be 
called names for a while, rather than 
the Civil Service Commission.” 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator and 
I can agree on an amendment to that 
effect. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
feels constrained to admonish the Sen- 
ate that unless we make more progress 
in discussing the bill, the Chair will have 
to enforce the rule against Senators 
yielding for anything other than ques- 
tions. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I simply 
wanted to make a statement in regard to 
the matter brought up by the junior 
Senator from Minnesota, namely, decen- 
tralizing the hiring of employees. In the 
study made by the Hoover Commission 
it was found that when a department de- 
sired to hire additional help, the average 
length of time it took the Civil Service 
Commisson to hold an examination and 
qualify that help was 7 months. If an 
agency wanted help in a hurry, it could 
not get employees qualified, unless the 


_Tules were waived. But the average 
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length of time it takes to qualify employ- 
ees for any agency of the Government is 
7 months. If that is efficiency, my defi- 
nition of the word is incorrect. That is 
one of the primary reasons why the Hoo- 


ver Commission recommended decen- 


tralization of hiring, so that if an agency 
had to have help in a hurry it could do 
its own hiring. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true, how- 
ever, that one of the reasons for that 
situation is that the Commission has a 
backlog of hundreds of thousands of 
cases? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is perfectly le- 
gitimate on the floor of the Senate or of 
the House to whiplash every agency of 
the Government. The Civil Service Com- 
mission is no more inefficient than are 
the Maritime Commission, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the Federal 
Trade Commission. They are just about 
equal in efficiency. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is a question. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Vermont has the floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me say further to the 
Senator from Minnesota that I think the 
agency of the Government which has the 
best personnel relations is the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. That agency hires and 
fires its own help. It would have been 
impossible for it to have made the envia- 
ble record it has made if it had to depend 
upon the Civil Service Commission to do 
the hiring and approve the firing of its 
employees. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that we have gotten com- 
pletely away from appropriations and 
have gone into the merits or demerits of 
the Civil Service Commission. I shall 
not argue the merits or demerits of that, 
or whether they are doing a good job or 
not. The fact remains that the Civil 
Service Commission is either going to 
handle the examinations, or some 2,000 
agencies are going to do it. If 2,000 
agencies do it, they are going to have 
to have possibly 3,000 people to do it, 
at an average cost of four or five thou- 
sand dollars a year. We could save 
$2,500,000 if we wanted to permit the 
2,000 agencies to do it, and by so doing, 
in my personal opinion, we would add 
anywhere from ten to fifteen or twenty 
or twenty-five million dollars additional 
expense on the 2,000 agencies. 

Mr. President, that is all there is to it. 
I wish there were some way by which 
we could revamp the Civil Service Com- 
mission and make it efficient, and elimi- 
nate the red tape. I think it is a very 
inefficient organization. But that is not 
the problem, that is not the legislation 
before us. Nor are lobbyists the problem 
before us. Not a single person has talked 
to me about the matter. I have not had 
a telephone call about it. I feel rather 
embarrassed, and feel that I have been 
rather neglected. Other Senators seem 
to catch the lobbyists. I do not seem to 
catch them. 

The whole problem is, are we to save 
$2,000,000 in one spot, and spend any- 
where from 10 to 25 million in another 
direction? That to me is the entire 
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problem, and if Iam wrong, I wish some- 
one would correct me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] to 
reconsider the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendment on page 11, line 9, 
was rejected. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
think the question last asked by the 
Senator from Indiana can be answered. 
What the Congress does is to appropriate, 
in this bill a lump sum of money for the 
Civil Service Commission, outside of a 
few allotments, $560,000, and $500,000. 
The number of personnel it would de- 
crease is 485. 

Let me tell the Senate what happens, 
what has happened for a long time, and 
what happened when there was an at- 
tempt to cut the appropriation of the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it not a fact that 
the House in its report told the Civil 
Service Commission to eliminate its own 
boards, and permit some 2,000 agencies 
to do the work? Is not that exactly what 
is going to happen if we eliminate this 
$2,000,000? > 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission can apply this cut where- 
ever it desires to apply it, except as in- 
dicated in the legislation itself. 

It was indicated here this morning that 
the only cut to be made is a cut against 
veterans. Here we have the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission itself crying out for the 
veterans, but the evidence, as indicated 
by the Senator from Connecticut, is that 
for 11 yc-rs veterans have been kept out 
of jobs just because the Civil Service 
Commission did not apply the proper 
rules. That is as I understand it. This 
is the very agency which comes here to- 
day and indicates a cut of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission appropriations will mili- 
tate against the veterans. 

Mr. President, the same argument was 
applied when we tried to reduce the ap- 
propriation for customs officers, by a 
cut in the Treasury Department budget. 
What did the Treasury do? They noti- 
fied the border patrol in every State in 
the Union that they wer- going to lay 
off employees in the border patrol. In 
came telegrams and telephone calls, 
“What are you going to do in Congress— 
open the border? We will have no more 
patrol. Are you going to open the border 
to all kinds of smuggling?” 

They did not seem to comprehend that 
they could discharge some other employ- 
ees, and the evidence indicated that they 
had on the pay roll some 8 or 10 men in 
the upper brackets who were not doing 
a tap of work, and who could have re- 
tired long before, some of them 80 years 
of age. They never thought of taking 
any of those employees off the pay roll. 
No, they had to take off the border patrol, 
so that there could be smuggling across 
every border in the United States. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator recall 
that after hearings and investigations, 
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and after collaboration with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the Customs Bu- 
reau was reorganized, after which they 
found they could do more work and 
could restore the border patrol and the 
port patrol, and when they came before 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
next Congress they asked for less money 
than they had the year before? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does not the Senator re- 
call that a few years ago an effort was 
made to curtail expenditures of the Post 
Office Department? I am not too fa- 
miliar with the case, but I recall that 
when the appropriation was cut the Post 
Office Department laid off the afternoon 
mail carriers, so that the greatest pos- 
sible inconvenience was caused the 
public. 

Mr. FERGUSON. They did not lay off 
all the afternoon mail carriers. I know 
of one case in Flint, Mich., where they 
laid off the mail carirers who delivered 
mail in the morning, about the time of 
the opening of law offices and business 
places, so that a stream of telephone 
calls and telegrams came to the Senator 
from Michigan to the effect that the 
8 and 8:30 mail, which had been de- 
livered at that time for years, was going 
to be discontinued because the Senator 
from Michigan had joined others in 
voting to reduce the postal appropria- 
tions. It was found that in the Senator's 
State the important deliveries came in 
the afternoon, whereas in certain sec- 
tions of the State of the Senator from 
Michigan they came in the morning. 

Mr. OYMAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. I ask the Senator 
to indulge me. About 2 hours ago I in- 
advertently granted unanimous consent 
to the request of the Senator from Dela- 
ware that this matter might be taken up 
out of order. I had the understanding 
that that would probably be in the in- 
terest of expediting action upon the bill. 
I suggest to the Senator from Michigan 
and to all other Senators that no more 
votes are to be made one way or the 
other, I think the decision has been ar- 
rived at, and I ask the Senator from 
Michigan when he thinks we may reach 
a vote on this item. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan would say, so far as he is per- 
sonally concerned, in about 5 minutes or 
less. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am rather inter- 
ested in the comment made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming. I 
ask the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan whether it is not also true that 
yesterday, when request was made for 
unanimous consent, after the time had 
gone by for even entering a motion to 
reconsider, the unanimous consent was 
granted. I did not object, because I feel 
that everyone should have his day in 
court, and if there was any evidence to 
be submitted, I was perfectly willing to 
receive it. But I feel that inasmuch as 
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that unanimous consent was granted 
yesterday, which could have been blocked 
without the proponents of this measure 
having an opportunity to advance any 
new evidence, consideration should be 
given to that fact. I do not see much 
new evidence, myself. For 2 hours we 
have been listening to debate. We have 
heard some great speeches about lobby- 
ing; but we know all about that. I my- 
self am not invited to as many dinners 
as most people talk about. I guess I am 
hard. No one comes in to see me any 
more. At any rate we have had a lesson 
about lobbying. I believe the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan in sum- 
ming up will give us the meat in the 
coconut, but I will say that I feel that 
in the final analysis nothing really new 
has been presented. I hope the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan will sum 
up the argument on his side of the case. 
I wish to say, however, that when I gave 
my consent to the unanimous-consent 
request, I felt that any Senator who 
could bring in new evidence on the sub- 
ject should be given the opportunity to 
do so. I feel that no new evidence which 
would justify reconsideration of the vote 
has been submitted. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve no new evidence has been presented 
which should cause the Senate to change 
its decision respecting this item. It is 
a lump-sum appropriation. The cut in 
question would cause a decrease of 485 
ete in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

The Civil Service Commission has 
tried to indicate to the Congress, and 
particularly to the Senate, that the cut 
will affect only the Veterans’ Preference 
Act and the examinations so far as the 
veterans are concerned. The Senator 
from Michigan finds nothing in the 
record about that, except one item which 
appears on page 53 of the side slips: 

Cost of decentralized program proposed by 
the House compared to the Budget pro- 


posal, 
. * * * „ 
Veterans’ Federal Employment Service, 
$238,047. 


Instead of $2,250,000 being cut from 
the veterans’ service, the amount would 
be merely $238,047, and certainly out of 
the sum of $14,000,000, the Civil Service 
Commission could arrange so as to spend 
that full amount for veterans’ services. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Chair state the 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], for himself and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], to 
reconsider the vote disagreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 11, line 9. 

Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. MaLloxx, and other 
Senators asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
been requested to suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
can do so in his own right. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 


their names. 
Alken Hill Millikin 
Anderson Hoey Morse 
Baldwin Holland Mundt 
Brewster Humphrey Murray 
Bricker Hunt Myers 
Bridges Ives Neely 
Butler Jenner O'Conor 
Cain Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Pepper 
Chapman Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Connally Kefauver Russell 
Cordon Kem Saltonstall 
Donnell Kerr Schoeppel 
Douglas Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Downey Knowland Sparkman 
Dulles Langer Stennis 
Ecton Lodge Taft 
Ellender Long Taylor 
n Lucas Thomas, Okla, 

Flanders McCarran Thomas, Utah 

ar McCarthy Thye 
Fulbright McClellan Tobey 
George McFarland Tydings 
Gillette McGrath Vandenberg 
Graham McKellar Watkins 
Green McMahon Wherry 
Gurney Magnuson Wiley 
Hayden Malone Williams 
Hendrickson Martin Withers 
Hickenlooper Maybank Young 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], for himself and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], to 
reconsider the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendment on page 11, line 9, was 
rejected. 

The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] 
is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrpl, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHavez], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. MILLER] are detained on offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmirH] is absent because of illness. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Jersey would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—46 
Baldwin Ives Murray 
Cain Johnson, Tex. Myers 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Chapman Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Connally Kerr Pepper 
Cordon Kilgore Robertson 
Downey Langer Saltonstall 
Ellender Lucas Smith, Maine 
Gillette McCarran Sparkman 
Graham McFarland Stennis 
Green McGrath Taylor 
Gurney McKellar ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Hayden McMahon Thomas, Utah 
Hendrickson Magnuson Withers 
Malone 
Humphrey Maybank 
NAYS—44 
Aiken Hickenlooper Mundt 
Anderson Hoey O'Conor 
Brewster Holland Russell 
Bricker Hunt Schoeppel 
Bridges Jenner Taft 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Thye 
Donnell em Tobey 
Douglas Knowland ings s 
Dulles e Vandenberg 
Ecton Wat 
Ferguson McCarthy Wherry 
Flanders McClellan Wiley 
Frear Martin Williams 
Fulbright Millikin Young 
rge Morse 


NOT VOTING—6 


Byrd Eastland Reed 
Chavez Miller Smith, N. J. 

So Mr. GILLETTE’s motion, for himself 
and Mr. MALtong, to reconsider the vote 
disagreeing to the committee amend- 
ment on page 11, line 9, was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
recurs on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, on page 11, line 9. [Putting 
the question.] 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the roll was called. 

. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] 
is absent on public business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez] is detained on official business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas IMr. REED] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH], who is absent because of illness, 
is paired with the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Corpon], who is detained on official 
business. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Oregor. would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 51, 
nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—51 

Anderson Hunt Miller 
Baldwin Ives Murray 
Cain Johnson, Tex. Myers 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Chapman Kefauver O'Conor 
Connally Kerr O'Mahoney 
Downey Kilgore Pepper 
Dulles Langer Robertson ` 
Ellender Lucas Saltonstall z 
Gillette McCarran Smith, Maine 
Graham McFarland Sparkman 
Green McGrath Stennis 
Gurney McKellar Taylor 
Hayden McMahon Thomas, Okla, 
Hendrickson Magnuson Thomas, Utah 

Malone Tydings 
Humphrey Maybank Withers 

NAYS—40 
Aiken Hickenlooper Mundt 
Brewster Hoey Russell 
Bricker Holland Schoeppel 
ridges Jenner Taft 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Thye 
Byrd Kem Tobey 
Donnell Knowland Vandenberg 
Douglas Lodge Watkins 
Ecton Long Wherry 
Ferguson McCarthy Wiley 
Flanders McClellan Williams 
Frear Martin Young 
Pulbright Millikin 
George Morse 
NOT VOTING—5 

Chavez Eastland Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Reed 


So the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
amendment of the committee will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Independent offices—General 
provisions,” on page 65, line 16, after the 
word “agencies”, to strike out the colon 
and the following additional proviso: 
“Provided further, That this section shall 
not be applicable to corporations or 
agencies subject to the Government 
Corporation Control Act, as amended.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 65, 
after line 19, to strike out: 


Sec. 108. Where provision is made in this 
title specifically setting forth the salary of 
any Officer or employee, such salary rate shall 
be effective immediately upon the passage of 
this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, 
line 24, to change the section number 
from “109” to “108.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, 
line 6, to change the section number 
from “110” to “109.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page §6, 
after line 12, to strike out: 


Src. 111. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this title shall be used to pay the 
compensation of any employee engaged in 
personnel work in excess of the number that 
would be provided by a ratio of 1 such em- 
ployee to 125, or a part thereof, full time, 
part time, and intermittent employees of the 
agency concerned: Provided, That for pur- 
Poses of this section employees shall be con- 
sidered as engaged in personnel work if they 
spend half time or more in personnel ad- 
ministration consisting of direction and ad- 
ministration of the personnel program; em- 
ployment, placement, and separation; job 
evaluation and classification; employee re- 
lations and services; training; committees of 
expert examiners and boards of civil-service 
examiners; wage administration; and pro- 
cessing, recording, and reporting. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 67, 
after line 2, to insert: 


Sec. 110. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this title shall be used to pay the 
compensation of any employee engaged in 
personnel services when the ratio of posi- 
tions for personnel services to the number 
of full-time, part-time, and intermittent po- 
sitions which can be financed under funds 
available to the agency concerned exceeds 
such ratio as is determined by the Bureau 
of the Budget to be necessary for the proper 
performance of the personnel services of the 
agency: Provided, That this prohibition shall 
apply to employees who devote 50 percent or 
more of their time to administrative services 
and all or a portion of that time to personnel 
services performed for civilian employees in 
the continental United States, comprising 
direction and administration of the person- 
nel program; employment, placement, and 
separation; job evaluation and classification; 
employee relations and services; training; 
committees of expert examiners and boards 
of civil-service examiners; wage administra- 
tion; and processing, recording, and report- 
ing. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, 
after line 20, to insert: 

Sec, 111. None of the sections under the 
head Independent offices—General pro- 
visions” in this title, except section 102, shall 
apply to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
or the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Housing and Home Finance 
Agency,” on page 70, line 19, after the 
word “for,” to strike out “administive” 
and insert “administrative.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, 
at the beginning of line 20, to strike out 
“$21,860,750” and insert “$22,860,750.” 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, 
line 23, after the word “Congress”, to 
strike out the colon and the following 
additional provisos: “Provided further, 
That the Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency may relin- 
quish and transfer, pursuant to the 
same general terms and conditions 
specified in subsection 505 (a) and (b) 
of the act of October 14, 1940, as added 
by the act of June 28, 1948 (Public Law 
796), title to temporary housing pro- 
yided for certain veterans and their 
families under title V of said act of 
October 14, 1940, as amended, to any 
State, county, city, or other public body: 
Provided further, That any application 
for such relinquishment and transfer 
shall be filed with the Administrator 
within 120 days after the approval of this 
act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Corporations—General provi- 
sions,” on page 77, after line 6, to strike 
out section 203, as follows: 

Sec. 203. No part of the funds of, or avail- 
able for expenditure by, any corporation or 
agency included in this title shall be used 
to pay the compensation of any employee 
engaged in personnel work in excess of the 
number that would be provided by a ratio 
of 1 such employee to 125, or a part thereof 
full-time, part-time, and intermittent em- 
ployees of the agency concerned: Provided, 
That for purposes of this section employees 
shall be considered as engaged in personnel 
work if they spend half time or more in per- 
sonnel administration consisting of direction 
and administration of the personnel pro- 
gram; employment, placement, and separa- 
tion; job evaluation and classification; em- 
ployee relations and services; training; com- 
mittees of expert examiners and boards of 
civil-service examiners; wage administration; 
and processing, recording, and reporting. 


And insert in lieu thereof a new sec- 
tion 203, as follows: 


Sec. 203. No part of the funds of, or avail- 
able for expenditure by, any corporation or 
agency included in this title shall be used to 
pay the compensation of any employee en- 
gageu in personnel services when the ratio 
of positions for personnel services to the 
number of full-time, part-time, and inter- 
mittent positions which can be financed un- 
der funds available to the agency concerned 
exceeds such ratio as is determined by the 
Bureau of the Budget to be nec ssary for the 
proper performance of the personnel services 
of the agency: Provided, That this prohibi- 
tion shall apply to employees who devote 
50 percent or more of their time to adminis- 
trative rervices and all or a portion of that 
time to personnel services performed for 
civilian employees in the continental United 
States, comprising direction and adminis- 
tration of the personnel program; employ- 
ment, placement, and separation; job evalu- 
ation and classification; employee relations 
and services; training; committees of expert 
exam ers and boards of civil-service exam- 
iners; wage administration; and processing, 
recording, and reporting. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title III— General provisions 
Departments and agencies,“ on page 80, 
after line 3, to strike out: 

Src. 303. Appropriations or the executive 
departments and independent establishments 
for the current fiscal year available for travel 
expenses shall be available for the payment 
ef per diem allowances in lieu of subsistence 
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expenses without regard to the Subsistence 
Expense Act of 1926, as amended (5 U. S. C. 
821-833), to civilian officers and employees 
of such departments and establishments 
while traveling on official business outside 
the continental limits of the United States 
and away from their designated posts of 
duty: Provided, That the amount of such 
allowances shall be determined by the head 
of the department or independent establish- 
ment concerned or by such official as he may 
designate for the purpose, but shall, in no 
case, notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, exceed the maximum established by reg- 
ulations prescribed by the President for the 
locality in which the travel is performed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, 
line 20, to change the section number 
from “304” to “303.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, 
line 11, to change the section number 
from “305” to “304.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, 
line 16, to change the section number 
from “306” to “305.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Corporations,” on page 82, line 
4, to change the section number from 
“307” to “306.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, 
line 1, to change the section number from 
“308” to “307.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, 
line 8, to change the section number from 
“309” to “308.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, 
line-14, to change the section number 
from “310” to “309.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That com- 
pletes the committee amendments. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

S. 111. An act for the relief of Mrs. Pearl 
Shizuko Okada Pape; 

S. 317. An act for the relief of Margita 
Kofler: and 

S. 905. An act for the relief of John Sewen. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5632) to reorganize fiscal man- 
agement in the National Military Estab- 
lishment to promote economy and effi- 
ciency, and for other purposes. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIA- 

TIONS, 1950 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4177) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1950, and for other purposes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
offer two technical amendments on page 
39 of the bill. I send the amendments 
to the desk and ask that they be stated, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 39, line 
16, it is proposed to strike out $35,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $100,000. 

On page 39, line 17, it is proposed to 
strike out $3,556,039 and insert in lieu 
thereof $3,656,039. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
these are two technical amendments. 
They do not add anything to the bill. 
The committee amendment which was 
adopted by a yea-and-nay vote was in- 
tended to give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the funds with which to 
carry on pipe-line evaluation and the 
work of the Bureau of Motor Carriers, 
but the limitations were not changed. 
These amendments merely change the 
limitation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments 
which have been offered by the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, by 
authority of the committee, I have three 
legislative amendments to offer. The 
first of these is on page 10. It relates to 
the appropriation for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. I offer this amendment, 
and send it to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, 
line 5, it is proposed to strike out the 
period and insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing: 

Provided further, That no part of this ap- 
pvopriation or contract authorization shall 
b used— 

(A) to start any new construction project 
for which an estimate was not included in 
the budget for the current fiscal year; 

(B) to start any new construction project 
the currently estimated cost of which ex- 
ceeds the estimated cost included therefor 
in such budget; or 

(C) to continue any community facility 
construction project wherever the currently 
estimated cost thereof exceeds the estimated 
cost included the-efor in such budget; 
unless the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget specifically approves the start of such 
construction project or its continuation and 
a detailed explanation thereof is submitted 
forthwith by the Director to the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the enate and the 
House of Representatives and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy; the limitations 
contained in this proviso shall not apply to 
any construction project the total estimated 
cost of which does not exceed $500,000; and, 
as used herein, the term ‘construction proj- 
ect’ includes the purchase, alteration, or im- 
provement of buildings, and the term 
‘budget’ includes the detailed justification 
supporting the budget estimates: Provided 
further, That whenever the current estimate 
to complete any construction project (except 
community facilities) exceeds by 15 percent 
the estimated cost included therefor in such 
budget or the estimated cost of a construc- 
tion project covered by clause (A) of the 
foregoing proviso which has been approved 
by the Director, the Commission shall forth- 
with submit a detailed explanation thereof 
to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Committees on Appropriations of 
the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
briefly the purpose of the amendment is 
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to provide for a closer supervision by 
the Bureau of the Budget and by the 
Congress of the United States over the 
expenditure of funds which are granted 
to the Atomic Energy Commission by way 
of contract authority. Without the 
amendment, when contract authority is 
granted then the agency to which the 
authority is granted has practically un- 
restricted powers to exercise it in any 
way that satisfies its discretion. It is 
intended here to make clear that if a 
budget estimate is submitted for a con- 
tract authority for a construction job, 
submission shall be the controlling fac- 
tor. In other words, the agency shall 
not then be free to abandon the project 
which was presented to the Congress in 
the budget and adopt another. That is 
the explanation of paragraph A. 

Then: i 

(B) to start any new construction project, 
the currently estimated cost of-which ex- 
ceeds the estimated cost included therefor 
in such budget; or 

(C) to continue any community facility 
construction project whenever the currently 
estimated cost thereof exceeds the estimated 
cost included therefor in such budget. 


Also, unless the submission is made to 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
and by the Director of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate and the House 
and the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to preface my 
question by stating that I am for this 
amendment. Why is the amendment 
offered from the floor rather than being 
included in the bill by the committee? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Because it is a leg- 
islative amendment, and I filed notice, 
asking for a suspension of the rule. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
mean to say that other amendments in 
the bill are not subject to points of 
order? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
mean to say by offering the amendment 
in this way that there are no legislative 
amendments in the bill itself? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator ad- 
vise me whether he thinks the insertion 
on page 19 of the bill is a legislative 
amendment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will examine it. 
Does the Senator refer to the amend- 
ment “of which not to exceed $20,000 
shall be available for administrative ex- 
penses,” and so forth? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; I think that 
is not legislative. 

Mr. WHERRY. I refer to the clause 
“including not to exceed $1,200 for ad- 
ministrative expenses in connection with 
the city of East Peoria sewage project.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator thinks 
that is a limitation? Is that correct? 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think that is a 
limitation. 

Mr. WHERRY. What about the 
amendment beginning on line 25, on 
page 19? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is a provi- 
sion that came to the Senate from the 
House. 

Mr. WHERRY. No; I refer to the 
provision in italics starting on page 19, 
line 25. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I beg the Sena- 
tor's pardon. That amendment relates 
to the authority for conservation of se- 
curities, which was provided for in a 
previous act of Congress. The amend- 
ment merely continues it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it legislation? I 
am merely asking the distinguished Sen- 
ator a question in order that I may un- 
derstand the situation. It seems to me 
the amendment beginning on line 25, 
page 19, is legislation and is subject to a 
point of order, and I think throughout 
the bill there are probably 20 other 
amendments which are also legislative, 
and subject to points of order. I wonder 
what difference there is. I wonder why 
the amendments the Senator is now pro- 
posing were not all put in the bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The committee 
asked that the rule be suspended with 
respect to these three items, because they 
were the only three items, which in the 
judgment of members of the committee, 
were legislative in character. The ques- 
tion was not raised with respect to any 
of the others. 

Mr. WHERRY. I merely wanted to 
point out to the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming and to Members who are 
on the floor that House bill 4177 contains 
many legislative amendments. These 
three, of course, are amendments which 
are of particular interest, and I am glad 
they are before us the way they are. 
But so far as points of order are con- 
cerned, I point out that there are prob- 
ably at least a score of amendments in 
House bill 4177 which are legislative in 
character, on which points of order based 
solely upon the legislative character of 
the amendments could be sustained. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would state that points of order on the 
ground of legislation cannot be made 
against legislative provisions which come 
to the Senate in the House bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Chair is re- 
plying to my remarks, I may say I under- 
stand that perfectly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
thought the Senator was referring to pro- 
visions in the House bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. The amendments I 
am talking about are amendments the 
Senate committee wrote into the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But it is 
now too late for points of order to be 
made against them. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not asking that 
a point of order be made against any 
of the amendments. Had I intended to 
make a point of order, Ishould have made 
it when the amendment came up. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I understand. 

Mr. WHERRY. HadI wanted to make 
a point of order against the bill which 
was reported by the committee, I would 
have done so when the bill was taken up. 
But, Mr. President, the point I make is, 
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there are at least 20 amendments in the 
bill of a legislative character, against 
which points of order in my mind could 
have been made. The points of order 
were not made. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I want to ask the 
Senator whether this is a provision ap- 
plicable only to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and its construction projects. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; but there is 
another one that refers to the Maritime 
Commission, which I shall offer in a few 
moments, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the dis- 
tinguished Senator feel that if this is a 
healthy and worth-while provision for 
the Atomic Energy Commission‘s proj- 
ects, it should be encompassed in the 
legislation submitted to cover the In- 
terior, the Corps of Engineers, and all 
other agencies of the Government? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I quite agree with 
the Senator. I think all contract au- 
thority should be subjected to a great 
deal more scrutiny than has been the 
case in the past. Yes, indeed, I agree 
with the Senator. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should like to ask 
the Senator another question. Suppose 
the Atomic Energy Commission starts a 
project and then through the develop- 
ment of technology it is found advisable 
to transfer or to transform the project 
into a different kind of project or build- 
ing or institution, whatever the project 
may be. In that event this would deter 
them from doing so; that is, they would 
be required to go on and complete the 
project they had started, would they not? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, no. The 
amendment was carefully drafted so as 
to provide against such a contingency. 
That, of course, would be wasteful. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Such a contingency 
will be avoided under provisions of this 
amendment, will it? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I read from page 2 
of the amendment, beginning in line 16: 

That whenever the current estimate to 
complete any construction project (except 
community facilities) exceeds by 15 percent 
the estimated cost included therefor in such 
budget or the estimated cost of a construc- 
tion project covered by clause (A) of the 
foregoing proviso which has been approved 
by the Director, the Commission shall forth- 
with submit a detailed explanation thereof 
to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Committees on Appropriations of 
the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 


It was the 15-percent clause which was 
inserted after a conference, and with the 
knowledge of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. As I read the 15- 
percent clause, it actually modifies sub- 
section (A) and (B), and also (C). Is 
that correct? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. No, beceause the 
proviso in line 17, specifically exempts 
community facilities, within the paren- 
thesis. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Then, may I also ask 
the distinguished Senator, does he not 
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think it is rather delicate to require what 
might be the fevealing of some secret 
which we would not want to have re- 
vealed, if the Atomic Energy Commission 
had to submit a detailed explanation to 
the Bureau of the Budget and to the 
Committees on Appropriations of the 
Senate and the House? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No, I am sure no 


secret information would be revealed.“ 


The Bureau of the Budget now goes into 
these matters in a great deal of detail. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does this amend- 
ment meet with the approval of the 
Atomic Energy Commission? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission sat with us. We con- 
sulted them. I would not say that it has 
been formally approved by the Commis- 
sion, but it does not and has not ob- 
jected to me to the amendment in its 
present form. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The fear I have, I 
may say to the Senator, is this: Of 
course, we want all the economy that 
can be had, and we want the Atomic 
Energy Commission to keep within the 
estimates to the extent possible. But 
we must realize that we are dealing with 
a new and somewhat unknown develop- 
ment, and I dislike to see anything done 
which might retard the progress and de- 
velopment of new ideas, new methods, 
and the putting them into effect by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I share the Sena- 
tor’s ideas. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It seems to me the 
Atomic Energy Commission is the wrong 
agency with which to start this kind of 
program. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have just stated 
I shall offer one with respect to the Mar- 
itime Commission in a moment. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to say 
to the Senator from Tennessee that the 
way the amendment was originally drawn 
was not satisfactory to many of the mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and we did have a consultation 
not only with the members of the Com- 
mission, but with the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, who spoke on behalf of his sub- 
committee. In that way this language 
was worked out. Under it I believe the 
Commission can function without loss of 
efficiency, and with the result of giving 
both the Appropriations Committee and 
the Joint Committee more information 
than we have heretofore had as a matter 
of right. 

I must say, on behalf of the Joint Com- 
mittee, at least on behalf of myself, that 
the way in which the amendment was 
first worded was very unsatisfactory. 
But it has now been changed, and I think 
it is satisfactory at this time. I think we 
can all live under it without impairment 
of the efficiency of the atomic-energy 
program. 

Perhaps I should at this time call the 
attention of the Senate to a couple of 
lines in the report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations which I should 
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not want to let pass without making an 
adverse comment. I dislike criticizing 
the report of a committee, but I call at- 
tention to the fact that in the House 
report the House committee said: 

Tt is the understanding of the committee— 


That is, the House Appropriations 
Committee— 
that diversions may be made from one pro- 
gram to another to meet emergencies or 
essential changes in a program which may 
develop since the committee hearings on the 
bill, 


That is a provision which we must have 
and need to have in the atomic-energy 
program, because essentially it is a pro- 
gram which changes very rapidly, and 
we cannot have it solidified and put into 
a position in which changes cannot be 
made in accordance with developments 
made in scientific progress. 

What I should like to refer to is the 
Senate committee’s report. It says: 

In allocating the reductions the Commis- 
sion is directed to make no change provided 
in the budget estimate for these programs, 


The committee was referring to pro- 
grams of procuring and processing source 
and fissionable materials and of weapons 
production, as well as that portion of 
the reactor program dealing with mili- 
tary needs. The committee says: 

In allocating the reductions the Commis- 
sion is directed to make no change provided 
in the budget estimate for these programs. 


It would be a very unhealthy thing 
if that request should be carried out in 
the atomic-energy program. 

I call attention particularly to this lan- 
guage in the committee report: 

Curtailment of activity is thus recom- 
mended to be made in other fields of Com- 
mission operations, such as administration, 
community programs, biology and medicine, 
physical research, and to such aspects of 
reactor development as are not immediately 
necessary for national security. 


Of course, it is impossible to break 
down programs of the Commission and 
say, “These are for military purposes, 
and these are for peacetime purposes,” 
because the reactor program is primarily 
designed for war purposes. Incidentally, 
out of there may, and I hope will, come 
much good in the future for peacetime 
research and peacetime use. But to say 
that reactor development can be re- 
stricted to wartime is like saying, “I shall 
buy an automobile and never go down 
anything but the main street.” We are 
depriving ourselves of the use of some- 
thing that is useful when we speak of 
the reactor program in those terms. 

I should also like to call attention to 


the fact that the committee refers to. 


the fields of biology and medicine, and 
physical research. To think that those 
fields have no effect on the military pro- 
gram is not in accordance with the facts, 
because the atomic results we have today 
have accrued by reason of the research 
which has taken place in this country 
within the past 15 years, and, of course, 
the research we have today, tomorrow, 
and in the coming fiscal year will have 
a very definite impact upon the future 
of weapons production, both as to quality 
and quantity. 
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As for biology and medicine, they are 
thought by the committee to be of solely 
peacetime interest. If, God forbid, there 
shall ever be an atomic attack on this 
country, the extent to which our biologi- 
cal and medical research is promoted and 
advanced may have everything to do 
with the ability of the people of the 
United States successfully to defend 
themselves against such an attack. 

The point I desire to make, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that when we take a part of the 
program and say, “This is for military 
purposes, and this is for peacetime pur- 
poses,” it is absolutely impossible and it 
cannot be done. 

I think the appropriation, as it now 
stands, will carry the Commission 
through, in view of the unobligated bal- 
ances which exist because of the impos- 
sibility of the Commission’s spending in 
this fiscal year the money which was ap- 
propriated so lately in the year through 
the deficiency appropriation, but I do 
want to make the point about the im- 
possibility of treating the program as the 
Appropriations Committee wishes to do 
and saying, “Make all your cuts in this 
field, and do not make any cuts in the 
military field.” It simply cannot be 
done. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should like to ask 
the Senator if he does not think we are 
entering upon a very bad policy in mak- 
ing the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget an umpire with reference to a 
great part of the atomic-energy program. 

Mr. McMAHON. At the present time 
the Commission has to go to the Bureau 
of the Budget with its requests just as do 
all other departments of the Govern- 
ment. I believe that with the daily ac- 
cess which the joint committee has to the 
Commission, and vice versa, it would be 
impossible for the Director of the 
Budget—and I am sure he would not 
want to do it—to impair its activity 
without its coming to the attention of 
the joint committee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER, As I see it, it places 
in the discretion of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget the decision as to 
whether a new construction project may 
be started, even though there may be an 
urgent necessity for it, by virtue of war- 
time developments or essentials in con- 
nection with our defense. It places in 
the discretion of the Bureau of the 
Budget the right to veto the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission if it desires to start a 
new project, even though the cost may 
exceed the estimated cost by only $10. 
The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
could veto it if he did not want to send 
a recommendation and a detailed de- 
scription of the project to the Congress. 
Moreover, if the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission started a project and found in 
the public interest it should be diverted 
into something which would be more ef- 
fective and useful, and the Director of 
the Budget was not in favor of it, he 
would have an absolute veto power over 
the Commission’s conducting that proj- 
ect. I think this will result in diffusion 
of responsibility between the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and the Director of the 
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Budget and that the Director is given 
too much of a final say over a matter 
which should be decided upon by the 
Commission. The Commission has done 
a good job. Why water down and neg- 
ative their responsibility? The Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget cannot be 
an authority on atomic energy. The 
step about to be taken will create con- 
fusion and lead us into trouble inevi- 
tably. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield to me, I merely 
wish to point out that, as the Senator 
from Connecticut has said, the Atomic 
Energy Commission must submit all its 
requests to the Bureau of the Budget. 
It was not exempted from the budget law. 

This does not impose a new obligation. 
It merely indicates what the committee 
thought was a danger that the Atomic 
Energy Committee might change its 
plans without notice to the appropriat- 
ing power in the Executive or in the Con- 
gress. The provision for submission to 
the Bureau of the Budget was made for 
the specific purpose of making it clear 
that an appeal could be made for Presi- 
dential authority. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
had always understood that appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commission, 
by their very nature, had to be more or 
less general in description, without desig- 
nating so many million dollars for the 
building of K27 or so many millions for 
K30, or whatever the particular project 
might be, that is, that the Atomic Energy 
Commission had a general fund out of 
which they could carry on many opera- 
tions. 

Mr. OMAHONENT. The Senator was 
mistaken in that thought. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Throughout the 
years I have had that idea. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite mistaken. I hoid in my hand the 
House committee report, page 6 of which 
contains a list showing the distribution 
of the cash appropriations, what the 
budget estimate was, what the committee 
recommended, and how much the reduc- 
tion was. For example, the budget esti- 
mate for cash appropriations was for 
$365,000,000. That was what the House 
considered. It covered eight different 
categories—source and fissionable mate- 
rial, weapons, reactor development, phys- 
ical research, biology and medicine, 
community program, and administrator 
services. And then transfer to Public 
Health Service. Each of these cate- 
gories was separately considered by the 
Bureau of the Budget, with a great deal 
of detail. I could show the Senator the 
budget estimates presented to the com- 
mittee, a thick volume, going into the 
objects of expenditure in the greatest 
detail. 

The House committee made reductions 
of some $31,337,000 below the budget 
estimates. So both the budget and the 
committee of the House, as well as the 
committee of the Senate, went into the 
matter in great detail. 

We had executive sessions, in which 
no record was Lept, when there were 
` off-the-record discussions, in which the 
Atomic Energy Commission detailed to us 
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at great length, its most important and 
most secret programs, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
had always understood, and I thought 
it was greatly to the credit of the chair- 
men, and the ranking minority mem- 
bers of the appropriations committees, 
that in the beginning tremendous sums 


were authorized, appropriated, and set 


aside to the President to carry on the 
various atomic energy projects with 
most of the Members of Congress not 
really knowing very much about what 
the money was being used for. 

Might we not get into another period, 
or is there not a possibility that we 
might, in the atomic energy program, 
when we might need to carry out that 
sort of procedure again, if we should be- 
come involved in an emergency? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I would say that 
if such a time should come we would 
have no difficulty in adjusting ourselves 
to it. I am confident that the amend- 
ment which has been suggested by the 
committee is sound in all respects, and 
I know that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is satisfied with it. I may say 
to the Senator that in the drafting of 
the amendment I personally consulted 
not only representatives of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and representatives 
of the Bureau of the Budget, but the 
Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. May I ask whether 
any of these three sections applies to 
the securing of uranium or fissionable 
material on the part of the Atomic 
Energy Commission? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; they relate 
to construction. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. How about con- 
struction for the purpose of procuring 
uranium or fissionable material? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I know of no such 
construction. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
have a feeling that if this sort of limi- 
tation is to be inaugurated, we are start- 
ing it with the wrong agency, and from 
that point of view I want it known that 
I am voting against it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Wyoming 
a question. Any project the estimated 
cost of which exceeds $500,000 must be 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget, 
to the Committees on Appropriations of 
the Senate and the House, and to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct; 
that is to say, the limitations on contract 
authority are not intended to apply to 
small jobs. The purpose is—— 

Mr. LUCAS. I understand the pur- 
pose. But, should the Atomic Energy 
Commission decide that a project was 
to cost, let Us say, $10,000,000, and it was 
absolutely essential, a project as to which 
the Atomic Energy Commission alone 
should have certain information dealing 
with atomic secrets, even as to the kind 
of a building to be erected, if it were 
necessary to detail all the facts in ref- 
erence to it, probably some secrets would 
be disclosed involving the atomic activi- 
ties of the Government. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think there is 
very little likelihood of any such develop- 
ment. I point out again to the Senator, 
as I said earlier, that the Atomic Energy 
Commission now goes to the Bureau of 
the Budget with respect to all these items. 
The purpose is merely to prevent a 
change from the plans which have been 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget, 


` and have been approved by the Congress, 


without notice to either or both. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, if it were 
necessary to go through the Bureau of 
the Budget, through the respective Ap- 
propriations Committees, and then 
through the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, it seems to me it would be a long 
time before the hearings would be com- 
pleted on any sort of project costing over 
$500,000; there would be a long delay. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 
as modified, proposed by the Senator 
from Wyoming on behalf of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, as 
modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, by 
authority of the committee, I send for- 
ward another contract authority amend- 
ment. This is one dealing with the Mari- 
time Commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 52, 
line 23, after the word “That,” it is pro- 
posed to insert “no part of this contract 
authority shall be used to start any new 
ship construction for which an estimate 
was not included in the budget for the 
current fiscal year, or to start any new 
ship construction the currently estimated 
cost of which exceeds by 10 percent the 
estimated cost included therefor in such 
budget, unless the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget specifically approves 
the start of such ship construction and 
the Director shall submit forthwith a de- 
tailed explanation thereof to the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of the Sen- 
ate and of the House of Representatives; 
and, as used herein, the term ‘budget’ 
includes the detailed justification sup- 
porting the budget estimates: Provided 
further, That.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
reason for the amendment is that the 
appropriation bill as already approved 
carries an item of $50,000,000 of contract 
authority to be expended by the Maritime 
Commission. The purpose of the amend- 
ment, as in the case of the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission, is to throw a few salu- 
tary restrictions about the expenditure 
of that fund. It is an amendment de- 
signed to promote economy and to pre- 
vent waste. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
understand that is the same type of 
amendment as that placed in the Atomic 
Energy Commission provision. 

Mr. O"YMAHONEY. Itis. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. The purpose of the 
committee in offering it is to place a 
road block in the way of unusual ex- 
penditures which might exceed the budg- 
et estimates, and involve some violation 
of the contract authority. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I ask the Senator 
from Wyoming the same question that 
was asked on the matter previously con- 
sidered. Does the Senator feel that this 
type of legislation, which is similar to 
the other, should be subject for consid- 
eration as permanent legislation? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, yes; I do. 
Here is the proposition: We grant con- 
tract authority for $50,000,000. When 
the agency asks for that it presents to 
the Congress a justification. The Mari- 
time Commission in this instance has 
set out a list of the type of vessels it 
would like to construct. That was its 
present idea. That was the idea upon 
which it sold the Bureau of the Budget 
the estimate which was made; that was 
the idea upon which it sold the commit- 
tee on the recommendation the commit- 
tee makes. Now, after having secured 
the authority, let us say the Commission 
desires to change its mind. If it does, 
we merely ask to be notified. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. Is this $50,000,000 the 
only appropriation for the Maritime 
Commission? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. TOBEY. How much is the total 
appropriation? 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. I will give the Sen- 
ator that figure in a moment. This 
amendment deals only with contract au- 
thorization. We approved an appro- 
priation of $63,054,424, which included 
new-ship construction, but not the au- 
thority which included the operating- 
differential subsidies, the operation of 
warehouses, maintenance of shipyards, 
and maritime training. That was an- 
other item. 

Mr. TOBEY. How does this $50,000,- 
000 contract authority compare with the 
same item of a year ago? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. While I am hav- 
ing that checked I will say to the Sen- 
ator that the House authorized $70,125,- 
000 for the purpose. The Senate com- 
mittee reduced the amount to $50,000,- 
000. The House grant was, as I recall, 
below the budget. The contract author- 
ity for last year vas $75,000,000. 

Mr. TOBEY. Is the Senator now 
speaking familiar with the modus oper- 
andi of the members of the Commission 
in their conduct of the job in the past 
2 or 3 years? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. To a reasonable 
degree. 

Mr. TOBEY. Particularly as it was 
called to the attention of the Senate by 
my colleague the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. The matter which 
was called to our attention by the Sena- 
tor from Vermont has been taken care of. 
The Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
yesterday moved that certain provisions 
of the bill be eliminated. His motion 
was carried. 
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Mr. TOBEY. I am very glad of that. 
The point I would make is that, as I 
know and as the Senator from Wyoming 
knows, the members of the Commission 
have been as far apart as is Dan from 
Beersheba in respect to many of the mat- 
ters that have been considered and de- 
cided by the Commission. There has 
been some bad blood in the Commission. 
But now we have the saving grace of 
having a new chairman, a real man, 
General Fleming, and not the least of 
his attributes is that he comes from the 
hills of New Hampshire. Does the Sen- 
ator realize that? 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Wyoming has already commented very 
favorably upon that. 

Mr. TOBEY. We who come from that 
State always try to get in a plug for it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. And may I now 
talk about Wyoming? 

Mr. TOBEY. Indeed the Senator may. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] on behalf of the committee, 
on page 52, line 23. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
now offer the third and last legislative 
amendment. This amendment deals 
with the appropriations made in the bill 
under which atomic energy fellowships 
are granted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 63, 
after line 23, it is proposed to insert a 
new paragraph, as follows: 

Sec. 102. (a) No part of any appropriation 
contained in this title for the Atomic Energy 
Commission shall be used to confer a fellow- 
ship on any person who advocates or who 
is a member of an organization or party 
that advocates the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by force or 
violence or with resr- to whom the Com- 
rission finds, upon investigation and re- 
port by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
on the character, associations, and loyalty 
of whom, that reasonable grounds exist for 
belief that such person is disloyal to the 
Government of the United States: Provided, 
That any person who advocates or who is a 
member of an organization or party that ad- 
vocates the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States by force or violence and 
accepts employment the salary, wages, sti- 
pend, or expenses for which are paid from 
any appropriation contained in this title shall 
be guilty of a felony and, upon conviction, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than 1 year, or both: 
Provided jurther, That the above penal clause 
shall be in addition to, and not in substitu- 
tion for, any other provisions of existing law. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
this amendment is based upon an 
amendment which has been carried in 
every appropriation bill for several years, 
dealing with the payment of Government 
salaries to persons who belong to organi- 
zations which advocate the overthrow of 
the Government by force or violence. 
The committee found that even though 
the Atomic Energy Commission itself 
does not and has not selected the in- 
dividuals who obtain these fellowships, 
inasmuch as the money they receive, the 
stipend they receive, comes out of the 
Treasury of the United States, there 
should be no distinction in the method 
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of handling; that they should be re- 
quired to submit to the same oath and 
under the same conditions. 

In drafting this amendment we re- 
ferred to the provision of the Atomic 
Energy Act, which specifically requires 
that no person may be employed by the 
Atomic Energy Commission who has ac- 
cess to restricted data unless the Com- 
mission finds, upon investigation and re- 
port by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion on the character, associations, and 
loyalty of such person, that reasonable 
grounds do not exist that such a person 
is disloyal. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. To what 


amendment is the Senator referring? 
The one I have refers to the fellowship 
program. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; that is the 
amendment now pending. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I understood 
the Senator to say a moment ago that it 
referred to the employment of persons 
by the Commission. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; I said it was 
drafted upon the basis of the provisions 
of the Atomic Energy Act. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. 
stood the Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. We took the lan- 
guage from that act. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will yield in a 
moment. Let me add this statement: 
Of course, there was considerable com- 
ment about the amendment after it was 
announced, by educators and by others. 
Dr. Bronk, head of the National Research 
Council, which in the past has made the 
selection of the individuals who were to 
have the fellowships, appeared before the 
committee. The fear was expressed that 
an amendment of this kind would have 
some deterrent effect upon young stu- 
dents who might apply for fellowships. 
I desire to point out that as the amend- 
ment is written it does not require an 
FBI investigation of those who merely 
apply to the research council. It re- 
quires an investigation only with respect 
to those who are recommended for ap- 
pointment. In other words, the amend- 
ment takes the precaution of requiring 
that the Atomic Energy Commission. 
after a check by the FBI, shall make a 
finding with respect to the loyalty of 
persons to whom its funds will be paid in 
order that they may carry on their fel- 
lowship studies. 

Inow yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. -Mr. President, I won- 
der if the Senator will make a clarifying 
statement as to his intent with respect 
to the language beginning in line 6 of 
page 1: 

Or with respect to whom the Attorney 
General finds, upon investigation and report 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation on 
the character, associations, and loyalty of 
whom, that reasonable grounds exist for 
belief that such person is disloyal to the 
Government of the United States. 


I misunder- 
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It is not the intention of the Senator, 
I assume, that this language should be 
subject to the interpretation that after 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
submitted a report the Commisison does 
not at that point have the duty to pass 
its own judgment on whether or not the 
individual is the type of person who is 
disloyal. 

Mr. OMAHONENJ. The Commission 
is the authority which designates the in- 
dividual who will receive the fellowship. 
The Commission, therefore, must make a 
specific finding. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is aware of 
the fact, is he not, that one of the con- 
cerns of educators who have protested 
the Senator’s amendment is that they 
feel that in administration it may 
amount only to an investigation by the 
FBI, whose report will then be pro forma 
accepted. Educators feel that it would 
be an unfortunate precedent if we had 

in effect only the decision rendered by the 
FBI, in view of the fact that we do 
not have access to the sources of the FBI 
information, and do not have an oppor- 
tunity to subject to cross-examination 
the confidential informants who put into 
the FBI files all sorts of testimony, much 
of it hearsay, much of it rumor, and 
sometimes very malicious and damaging 
information, without any basis of fact. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. I assure the Sena- 
tor that I have very carefully checked 
into the operations of the FBI. I feel 
that that organization, in the work it 
has carried on in connection with the 
loyalty program, and under other provi- 
sions c law, particularly the provisions 
of the Atomic Energy Act itself, has been 
very careful in observing the rights of in- 
dividuals. The FBI has not given out any 
of this hearsay evidence or testimony, but 
it has made its reports to the respective 
agencies, and the responsibility lies with 
those agencies. 

With respect to the Atomic Energy Act, 
provision was there made with respect to 
employees. I have heard no criticism of 
the activity of the FBI. It has made its 
investigation. It has made its report to 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission has made the 
finding. 

I believe that there is no ground for 
the apprehension which has been felt— 
reasonable though it may be on the part 
of many—that there will be any abuse 
by the FBI of its powers, or that the 
Commission will act without exercising 
its own independent judgment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, I should 
like to dwell on this point, if I may, be- 
cause I think it should be very clear in 
th- Recorp at the time we act on this 
amendment. I wish to make it very clear 
that I think it is very important that we 
continue the investigative powers of 
the FBI. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very glad to 
hear the Senator make that statement. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not see how we can 
protect the security of the country if we 
do not entrust to the FBI the job of 
tracking down reports, and even rumors, 
ir regard to questions concerning the 
loyalties of people who are given Federal 
appointments or who are to be the bene- 
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ficiaries of Federal scholarships, for ex- 
ample. But I think there is one point, if 
Icorrectly understood the Senator, which 
we should make clear. I think it is true 
that there necessarily must, and I think 
should, go into the file of the FBI in the 
case of any individual, whom for the pur- 
pose of this discussion we will call Mr. X, 
all the information which the FBI col- 
le.ts about him, including hearsay and 
rumor, as well as the type of evidence 
which the FBI knows can be verified 
in fact. 

With that material in the file I think it 
is very important at that point to pro- 
vide adequate safeguards so that when 
the Government agency concerned comes 
to render its judgment—as I understood 
the Senator to say it would be required 
under his amendment to render—it will 
render its judgment only on evidence. 

I have had a little familiarity with FBI 
reports in connection with the Govern- 
ment position which it was my fortune 
to hold at one time. I wish to say to the 
Senator that I think it is very important 
that when we get a report from the FBI 
we should know whether or not we are 
getting a report which is based upon evi- 
dence, or whether it is a report which 
simply sets forth the fact that within the 
jacket or file of the individual in the FBI 
there are a series of allegations concern- 
inz the individual. So I should like to 
know what is to be the basis of the FBI 
report to the Commission which grants 
these fellowships. If they are simply go- 
ing to report, “Our investigation shows 
that allegations or charges have been 
made against Mr. X,” and the Commis- 
sion acts upon the basis of such a report, 
I say the educators then have cause for 
concern 

If, on the other hand, we can have 
assurance that the Commission is going 
to have submitted to it only evidence, not 
rumors, not allegations, not unsupported 
charges, but evidence-as to the disloyalty 
of Mr. X, then I do not think any possible 
injury can be done an innocent person 
under this type of amendment. But I 
do not agree with the Senator if he 
means to say that when an FBI report is 
presently received, it may contain a great 
deal of material which he and I as law- 
yers know would not stand up as evidence 
in a court. I think the Coplan case itself 
would provide us with plenty of examples 
of what I am referring to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am glad the 
Senator used the word “court.” We are 
not dealing here with a trial. We are 
dealing with an act on the part of a 
government agency bestowing a great 
favor upon a student by giving a student 
a fellowship to pursue certain studies. 
No one has a vested right in a govern- 
ment job. No one has a vested right in a 
grant of a fellowship; and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, in approving the 
recommendations which are made to it, 
may make its decision upon any set of 
facts it cares to take into consideration, 
just as a Senator, in appointing his own 
staff, will render his decision as to 
whether or not to employ a certain per- 
son upon facts or circumstances which 
may have no evidentiary value at all. 
The appointment of a fellow is not to be 
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compared at all with the trial of an in- 
dividual upon the basis of loyalty. 

I have heard no attack which has been 
worthy of the name upon the procedures 
which have been followed by the FBI. 
As the Senator from Oregon has well 
said, he believes that if the FBI under- 
takes to gather information it must in 
all justice take whatever lead comes to 
it. The evaluation of chat matter is not 
a task which the Department of Justice 
wants to take upon itself, because in that 
event we would be putting into the power 
of the Department of Justice the au- 
thority to exercise responsibility for the 
departments and agencies of Govern- 
ment. In the loyalty examinations the 
Department of Justice and the FBI have 
carefully refrained from coming to any 
conclusion or making any recommenda- 
tions. They have made no recommenda- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission 
under the Atomic Energy Act. They 
have merely reported what they have 
found. They will make no recommenda- 
tions under this amendment. The re- 
sponsibility for the payment of the fel- 
lowship stipend to the individual recom- 
mended for the fellowship will depend 
solely upon the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL and Mr. MORSE 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield; and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. The Senator from 
Oregon was pursuing this question. If 
he cares to allow the Senator from Mass- 
achusetts to ask a question, I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr, President, I 
wish to suggest something to the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming which will empha- 
size the point. When we were consider- 
ing this question in the subcommittee, 
did we not, in stressing this point, get 
an affirmative statement from a member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission that 
the Commission could not delegate to any 
group of college professors or anyone else 
the authority for choosing on the basis 
of the evidence? The Commission could 
get the advice of the college professors, 
but the decision as to who should have 
the fellowship was a decision for the 
Commission alone, and could not be dele- 
gated. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iam very glad the 
Senator has called the attention of the 
Senate to that fact. It is the represen- 
tation which was made. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator will understand that my 
purpose is to clarify the record so that 
we shall know what the amendment 
means. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I understand. 

Mr. MORSE. I think we shall save 
time by proceeding in this way. 

The Senator from Wyoming has point- 
ed out quite correctly that no one has 
any right to a Federal position or, in 
this instance, to a Federal scholarship. 
But I wish to say that I hope every citi- 
zen of the United States will always be 
protected in his right to have his reputa- 
tion protected from any procedure which 
might place an unfair blemish upon it, 
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because I know of nothing which is 
more valuable to a person than his repu- 
tation and to be protected from false 
charges. 

I wish to examine this amendment 
from the standpoint of its operation, be- 
cause it is no better than the way it will 
operate. 

I should like to know from the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming whether, after the 
FBI makes its investigation—and I think 
fit should make an investigation—the 
FBI then will submit to the Commission 
which grants the scholarship the con- 
tents of its files on the investigation, or 
whether it will simply submit to the 
Commission a statement that an inves- 
tigation has been made and that the in- 
vestigation shows that the loyalty of 
Mr. X is thrown into question by certain 
allegations which have been made by 
certain informants whose identity the 
FBI does not choose to disclose to the 
Commission. In other words, I am ask- 
ing whether the Commission is to be de- 
prived of the evidence or whether the 
Commission will have presented to it the 
evidence on the basis of which the find- 
ings of the FBI are made. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Speaking for my- 
self, I should dislike to have the FBI 
make any selection of the material which 
it was going to report, because if it did 
do so, it would be exercising discretion. 
In this case the discretion rests with the 
Commission. I should like to see the 
Commission have all the material, what- 
ever its evidentiary value may be, the 
FBI has gathered. 

Mr. MORSE. Including the source? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not the priv- 
flege of the Commission to require the 
entire record of the FBI as a part of its 
report? Otherwise, it would not be act- 
ing on the basis of the investigation. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I should think so. 
The Commission must have whatever 
files the FBI has, in order to make an 
investigation as outlined in the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Oregon will pardon me 
for a moment, I should like to yield at 
this time to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, who has to leave the Chamber in a 
few minutes. I am sure he will make a 
worth-while contribution, as he always 
does. 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, let me 
say that I support the position of the 
Senator from Wyoming that the FBI 
should turn over to the Commission 
everything it procures in pursuance of 
its investigation. 

Likewise, I agree with the Senator 
from Oregon as to the duty of the mem- 
bers of the Commission, under this 
amendment, as reasonable men to weigh 


the evidence which is presented to them. . 


What the Senator from Oregon is con- 
tending, I think, is that information se- 
cured from anonymous sources, from 
persons labeled as “T-1” or “T-2,” should 
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be evaluated by the Commission on the 
basis that reasonable men would use in 
giving any evaluation to such matters in 
connection with an investigation or ex- 
amination of their own affairs. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut raises the next 
question I have had in mind, which I 
had begun to state, namely, whether the 
report of the FBI to the Commission not 
only will set forth the content of the 
evidence and information collected, but 
also will state the source of it. I think 
the Senator from Connecticut as a law- 
yer will agree with me that the source 
of it will in large measure determine the 
weight to be given it. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the Senator from 
Oregon that, as I understand the situa- 
tion, reports from the FBI frequently 
contain references to information which 
has been given by confidential in- 
formers known as A, B, C, D, E, F, 
or G, let us say. Frequently the only 
way in which the FBI can obtain 
it will not divulge the source of the in- 
formation. 

For myself, and contrary to the posi- 
tion of some Members of the Senate that 
any derogatory information submitted 
by the FBI or which may be contained 
in an FBI report ipso facto and by its 
ipsi dixit forever bars from employment 
the person thus reported upon, I wish to 
speak definitely against any such propo- 
sition. It seems to me that it then be- 
comes the duty of the Commission, which 
has the whole file referred to it, to 
evaluate the reports. If I were on the 
Commission and saw reports from T-1, 
and T-2 and T-3, I am frank to say 
that I would not pay much attention to 
such confidential reports, but I would 
pay attention to testimony listed in the 
file by persons who were identified and 
whose information I could evaluate. In 
other words, we must weigh the im- 
portance of such information as against 
the importance of permitting the FBI 
to maintain the confidential aspect or 
nature of its informants. 

I understand that the Senator wishes 
to have the information from T-1 and 
T-2 and T-3 sent to the Commission. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. I think it is very unfair 
to send to the Commission information 
which the Commission cannot check for 
reliability. I think the FBI should use 
its sources, because in that way I think 
it can obtain information which it can 
use in court, or, in this instance, before 
the Commission. But I wish to say that 
we need to be on guard, even in loyalty 


cases, against permitting the use of evi- . 


dence from sources we cannot check be- 
cause of the contention that to allow us 
to check on the sources would result in 
disclosing the identity of the informants, 
and thus would deprive the FBI of in- 
formants which it would not then in 
the future be able to use. 

All I am cautioning against—and cer- 
tainly there is no Member of this body 
who wishes to get at disloyalty any more 
than I do—is that in this country we 
must constantly be on guard against the 
use of procedures which themselves can 
develop into serious abuses. 
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I have no objection to having the FBI 
use informants whose names the FBI 
does not wish to disclose, but I do object 
to having the FBI take evidence collected 
by such informants and use it before tri- 
bunals which have the discretionary duty 
of passing judgment upon the guilt or 
innocence of a person in respect to his 
loyalty to our country because I think 
that is subject to dangerous abuse. 

I do not see why the FBI cannot take 
the information which it obtains from 
one of its secret agents—and it should 
have secret agents—and put that infor- 
mation into channels where it can be 
used without the necessity of disclosing 
the identity of the informant. However, 
if that cannot be done, then, as every 
good police department knows, some- 
times, because it is impossible to use the 
best type of evidence which it is wished 
to use in a case, the next best type of 
evidence is used, which certainly will be 
better than subjecting a person to a 
charge which he cannot answer, or as to 
which he cannot defend himself, because 
he cannot discover the nature of the 
charge. 

I think we should make perfectly clear 
that under this amendment, first, the 
Commission itself will exercise the judg- 
ment as to disloyalty; second, that its 
judgment will be exercised only on a 
record which the FBI submits to it, which 
record discloses the sources of the in- 
formation, because, although the Senator 
from Wyoming says no student has the 
right to a fellowship, it seems to me he 
does have a right, if he is the type of 
brilliant young man eligible for a fel- 
lowship, not to be taken by his Govern- 
ment up to the point where it becomes 
known that he is being considered for a 
fellowship—and we cannot stop that in- 
formation from leaking out—and then, if 
he is denied a fellowship, have the rumor 
go abroad that the denial was because he 
was not found loyal to his Government, 
when he did not have a chance to an- 
swer the evidence which was submitted 
against him before the Commission by 
secret information collected by the FBI, 
the source of which would not be dis- 
closed. I say it is unfair to any Ameri- 
can boy to blot his life with that type of 
charge, without his having an opportu- 
nity to answer the source of the infor- 
mation which caused the Commission to 
take action against him. 

That is all I am pleading for. I want 
the investigations to be made. I want 
the Commission to deny a fellowship to 
any boy or girl who in the opinion of 
the Commission is not loyal to our Gov- 
ernment. But I do not want the Com- 
mission to act on behind-the-curtain 
secret information which cannot be 
brought out into full daylight. That is 
what I am pleading for. If the Senator 
from Wyoming would only say that, 
when the report goes from the FBI to 
the Commission, it shall contain only the 
information based upon a source the 
FBI is willing to disclose, then I think 
we are giving everybody the protection 
to which he is entitled. x 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
frankly I could not make the last state- 
ment suggested by the Senator from 
Oregon. With everything else he says I 
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am willing to agree, but I am not willing 
to say that there should be excluded from 
the consideration of the Atomic Energy 
Commission any information which the 
FBI has from a source which it is un- 
willing to disclose. I cannot agree to 
that. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I think we should 
appreciate that the President of the 
United States has within his control 
whatever information would be furnished 
by the FBI—that is, the Department of 
Justice—to the Commission, and I as- 
sume that the action of the Atomic 
Energy Commission in such a matter is 
of such importance that the President of 
the United States will not exclude from 
the Commission data on which it can 
base its judgment in determining the 
fitness of its employees. 

The President of the United States has 
excluded from Congress certain infor- 
mation in loyalty tests, but he has done 
that because he claims the executive 
branch of the Government is not subject 
to investigation by the Congress. That, 
however, is not the case we have before 
us. We have here the executive branch 
of the Government itself being called 
upon by Congress to make an investiga- 
tion, and for the executive branch itself 
to determine from the facts it obtains. 
I can see a reason why the President 
may say to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy—I do not think he has 
ever said this in the case of the Atomic 
Energy Commission— We will not let 
you see the files of the FBI.” I am in- 
formed that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has never had any difficulty in see- 
ing FBI files. It has not been treated 
on the same basis as a regular investi- 
gating committee of the Congress. But, 
be that as it may, even the President may 
exclude the information from the joint 
committee. 

I am taking it for granted that when 
we say that the FBI is to make an in- 
vestigation and report to the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the President will 
see to it, in view of the importance of 
this subject, that all the information the 
FBI has obtained goes to the Commis- 
sion, and the Commission will then de- 
termine whether the person in question 
should obtain one of the fellowships. 

The second paragraph of the amend- 
ment contains this proviso: 

Provided, That any person who advocates 
or who is a member of an organization or 
party that advocates the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force 
or violence and accepts employment the 
Salary, wages, stipend, or expenses for which 
are paid from any appropriation contained 
in this title shall be guilty of a felony and, 
upon conviction, shall be fined not more 


than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
1 year, or both. 


In other words, if a person who belongs 
to such an organization, or who advo- 
cates the overthrow of the Government, 
obtains a job, then the Attorney General 
would be able to prosecute him under this 
section of the act, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral would have all the evidence; because 
after all the Attorney General is in com- 
plete control of the FBI. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is an agency in 
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the Department of Justice, and the De- 
partment would have all the evidence. 

So I take it this amendment is suffi- 
ciently broad. In fact it authorizes the 
executive branch of the Government, 
that is to say, the President, to make 
such an investigation and then to pass 
upon the loyalty or disloyalty of a per- 
son before he is given a fellowship. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I am 
certain that all the Members of the Sen- 
ate have the same objective in view of 
not awarding scholarships to any person 
who advocates or who is a member of 
an organization that advocates the over- 
throw of the Government, and on the 
other hand that no one wants to do an 
injustice to a student who has applied 
for a fellowship. In order to get the 
legislative history, which I think is rather 
important—I wonder whether I could 
ask the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming a question or two. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. As I understand, 
the necessity for this legislation is that 
the holders of the fellowships are not 
considered to be employees and therefore 
they do not come under the general 
loyalty test applicable to other employees 
of the Government. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wonder then why 
it would not serve the purpose to define 
the holder of a fellowship simply as an 
employee of the Government, and let 
him come under the general procedure 
which has been so well established. That 
is the way I had rather see this problem 
handled. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Apparently the 
committee did not think of that ap- 
proach. They felt that this was the best 
way to handle it and to have it deal ex- 
pressly with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. As I understand, 
the Commission, of course, makes the 
final determination upon the evidence 
submitted. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. But can the Com- 
mission consider other evidence than 
that submitted by the FBI? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is, the Com- 
mission has a right, I take it 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Commission 
is not confined by anything in the 
amendment to consider only what it gets 
from the FBI. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Then the Commis- 
sion, if it had a quasi-adverse report 
from the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, one that might be cleared up by an 


“examination of the party involved, 


would have a right to call the prospec- 
tive fellowship holder in for examina- 
tion and for investigation, for the pur- 
pose of clarifying some matter in the 
FBI report, is that correct? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Nothing in the 
amendment would prohibit that. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. They would have a 
right to do that, would they? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is my under- 
standing, unless it is prohibited by the 
Atomic Energy Act; and I do not think 
it is. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. The language of 
line 7, page 1, seems to be somewhat re- 
strictive, “upon investigation and report 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation.” 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. That merely 
means that there shall be such a report. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I was afraid that 
might be interpreted as meaning that 
that would be the sole report they would 
have to go by. I am glad to know that 
is not the case. : 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, no; I assure 
the Senator that is not the case. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. Another question I 
wanted to ask was whether an applicant 
for a fellowship, who receives an adverse 
report, has, under the administrative 
procdure, the right to appeal. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I would not know 
of any right in any applicant for a pre- 
ferment to appeal from a decision, any 
more than there would be a right on the 
part of an applicant for a position in a 
Senator’s office to appeal from the Sen- 
ator’s rejection of his application. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Whether it be a 
right or not, I wondered whether the 
Senator had considered that the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act would apply to a 
ruling by the Commission that student A 
was not eligible for a fellowship. I would 
like to see a provision inserted whereby a 
scholarship holder could have a hearing 
or an appeal to answer charges made 
against him. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think it would 
not apply. 

Mr. FERGUSON and Mr. PEPPER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to say, in relation to the kind 
of case which has been cited, that the 
Atomic Energy Commission has very 
important functions to perform. One of 
its functions is to guard the secret of the 
making of atomic bombs and secrets in 
connection with atomic energy. I should 
hate to see the Senate of the United 
States transfer that very vital task to 
an appeal board. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? r 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator does 
not think, does he, that this amend- 
ment will do anything to guard any se- 
crets in connection with nonsecret fel- 
lowships? The ratio of nonsecret to 
secret fellowships is 3 to 1. Does the 
Senator believe we are going to guard 
any secrets by investigating a number 
of young people who are engaged in 
laboratories around the country in non- 
secret fields? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. I do not know 
why the Senator should ask that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McMAHON. I thought the Sena- 
tor said the amendment was designed to 
keep secrets. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Certain fellowships 


` involve access to atomic secrets. 


Mr. McMAHON. Yes; and they are 
covered under the present law, because 
anyone who has access to secret data 
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must, under the provisions of the act, be 
investigated by the FBI. The young peo- 
ple who have fellowships in nonsecret 
work study biology, chemistry, and phys- 
ical science, in the laboratories of the 
country, and the amendment would pro- 
vide that they be investigated before 
they are retained on the poy roll. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Coming back to the 
proposition of trying to distinguish be- 
tween those who work upon secret and 
nonsecret data, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee discovered in the hearings that 
the line of demarcation between secret 
and nonsecret was such that the Com- 
mission itself does not want to take the 
responsibility of determining what was 
secret and what was not secret. I do 
not think there is a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee who does not 
understand that the Commission does 
not want to take that responsibility. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Let me remind the 
Senator from Michigan that one of the 
members of the Commission testified be- 
fore the committee and indicated his 
doubt as to where the division was be- 
tween secret and nonsecret data. In the 
case of isotopes which are exported there 
was a great debate as to whether we were 
opening the door to the dissemination of 
information which should have been kept 
secret. Certainly I cannot determine 
what is secret and what is nonsecret. I 
see no difference between those persons 
who have access to secret data in a wea- 
pons plant and those who have access to 
isotopes in a biology laboratory. I do 
not see that they stand in a different 
category. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
testimony was just as the able Senator 
from Wyoming has stated it. The line 
of demarcation is impossible to be drawn, 
Therefore the committee felt that the 
way to treat all these fellowships was on 
one basis, so there would be no distinc- 
tion. There was a reason for it. One 
man may work in a school on secret ma- 
terial; another may work on what might 
be classified as nonsecret work, but the 
two men are working as scientists, both 
fellows under the United States Govern- 
ment. It was impossible to say what was 
secret work and what was not secret 
work. So the committee did the best 
thing it could do, and the only safe thing 
for it to do, and that was to put them 
all on the same basis. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Of course, Mr. 
President, to be absolutely logical, I shall 
not oppose this amendment, especially 
in view of the colloquy which took place 
between the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney], and myself; but I 
should like to point out to the Senate 
that what we are doing is imposing a test 
upon students who are the beneficiaries 
of the Treasury of the United States 
which we do not impose on any grant we 
give to students in any other field or in 
any university. For instance, we do not. 
require the recipients of GI scholarships 
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to be investigated. We do not require 
any student in a land-grant college to be 
investigated, and I hope we never shall. 

I should like to point out that if we 
were to be absolutely logical we would 
require an FBI investigation of every 
employee of every contractor who is 
working for the Commission. We re- 
quire FBI investigations of persons who 
have access to secret data. It is not 
required of those who do not have such 
access. For instance, the General 
Electric Co. has X number of em- 
ployees who have been investigated by 
the FBI because they have access to 
secret data. There are hundreds of em- 
ployees at other locations and at other 
installations of the Commission who do 
not, under the law, have to be examined 
by thy FBI. I rather regret that the 
emphasis is on the scientific-minded 
young men whom we desperately need to 
train. I do not want, by my acquies- 
cence, to cast any shadow upon them as 
indicating that I believe they are pecu- 
liarly not loyal to the Government, in 
opposition to thousands of contractors’ 
employees who work for the greatest 
corporations in the country and who 
have a better opportunity to be disloyal 
and to corrupt the program than do 
young men who are working in labora- 
tories and who do not have access to 
secret data. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Michigan has the floor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to an- 
swer the Senator from Connecticut by 
merely citing what the testimony showed. 
The testimony showed that the young 
men holding fellowships and dealing 
with the substance of the work of the 
Atomic Energy Commission discovered 
at times in their scientific research cer- 
tain very secret information. The evi- 
dence showed that they were required to 
report to the Commission the fact ihat 
they had discovered such very secret in- 
formation with reference to how atomic 
energy works and how it may be con- 
trolled, and so forth. So we are dealing 
with an entirely different field from that 
involving contractors, who may have a 
man digging a ditch who has no access 
to any secret information. 

Mr. McMAHON. Yes; but he might 
break into a building and steal some- 
thing. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That might hap- 
pen, and that is why we have the security 
safeguards around the plants, so as to 
keep anyone from breaking in and steal- 
ing material. But at least he would have 
to steal something; whereas in the case 
of fellowships we hand it to him and 
let him work on it. In the case of iso- 
topes, it may be that one could develop 
the same thing from the isotope as from 
some of the other substances. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, when 
the Army operated these plants, were not 
the employees of every contractor 
checked? 

Mr, FERGUSON. I understand they 
were checked. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Of course, they were. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, they 
were checked, I will say to the Senator 
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from South Carolina, by the Security Di- 
vision of the Engineering Branch. With 
the passage of the act under which the 
Commission is operating, it was required 
that everyone who came into the pro- 
gram, or everyone who had access to se- 
cret data, everyone who was already em- 
ployed, should be reinvestigated. As a 
result of that reinvestigation, the Com- 
mission has found it necessary, in the 
2% years which have passed, to dis- 
charge some people because they did not 
meet the standards of loyalty, character, 
and association. 

Mr, MAYBANK. That was testified to 
us in executive session. 

Mr. McMAHON. That applied par- 
ticularly to the characters and associa- 
tions of some of the employees. 

I wish to point out again, before we de- 
part from this subject, that the non- 
secret fellows, truly, in my opinion, 
should not be supported by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. They should be 
supported by the National Science Foun- 
dation, and I hope that when the Na- 
tional Science Foundation comes into 
existence—and I trust the bill creating it 
will be passed at this session—then the 
necessity for investigations of nonsecret 
fellows will disappear. I have reluc- 
tantly been going along with this amend- 
ment on the theory that the law as it 
is now, without the amendment, takes 
care of the fellows in restricted work, 
and that after this year the fellows in 
the nonsecret fields will be taken over by 
the National Science Foundation. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, in the 
hope that I may have the ear of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, I should like to 
make an observation, with the further 
hope that he will give me the light which 
I am seeking. The pending amendment 
starts out by prohibiting the use of any 
part of the appropriation contained in 
the title for conferring a fellowship on 
any person, and so forth. It then con- 
tains on the second page a proviso which 
takes up quite a different subject, namely, 
the penal provision with respect to any 
person who shall accept employment 
“the salary, wages, stipend, or expenses 
for which are paid from any appropria- 
tion contained in this title.” 

-The information I should like to have 
is this: Does the Senator from Wyoming 
consider that it would be appropriate, or 
inappropriate, to insert in line 6 on page 
2, immediately following the word em- 
ployment,” the words “or a fellowship,” 
and immediately following the comma 
next following the word “stipend” the 
word “grant” and a further comma, so 
that the penal provision would read as 
follows: 

That any person who advocates or who is 
® member of an organization or party that 
advocates the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force or violence and 
accepts employment or a fellowship the 
salary, wages, stipend, grant, or expenses for 
which are paid from any appropriation con- 
tained in this title shall be guilty of a felony. 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. I should have no 
objection to that amendment. I think it 
merely restates what we have already 
tried to state, but if the Senator wants to 
offer it as an amendment to the com- 
pre ia amendment, I shall have no objec- 

on. 
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Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I re- 
spectfully offer the amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
reason why that language was not in- 
serted was that the word “stipend” was 
the language used in the committee to 
describe the sum of money which went 
to pay a fellow. 

Mr. DONNELL. I should have no ob- 
jection to leaving out the word “grant,” 
but I think the general expression, or the 
trequent expression, with respect to 
money going to the holder of a fellowship, 
is grant.“ Therefore I respectfully 
move that the amendment be amended 
by inserting in line 6, on page 2, after the 
word “employment”, the words “or a 
fellowship,” and after the word “stipend” 
and the comma the word “grant” and a 
comma. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment to the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am 
personally very much pleased that the 
Senator from Tennessee called attention 
a few moments ago to the language in 
lines 6, 7, and 8, on page 1, which might 
justify the assumption that it was the 
intention of the bill that the Commission 
should be governed only by the testimony 
and the report of the FBI, because the 
language reads: 

No part of any appropriation contained in 
this title for the Atomic Energy Commission 
shall be used to confer a fellowship on any 
person who advocates or who is a member 
of an organization or party that advocates 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force or violence or with 
respect to whom the Attorney General finds, 
upon investigation and report by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation on the character, 
associations, and loyalty of whom, that 
reasonable grounds exist for belief that such 
person is disloyal to the Government of the 
United States. 


Had the record not been made very 
clear, it seems to me that that language 
might have justified the Commission in 
inferring that it was the intent of the 
Congress that it should be bound by the 
recommendations of the FBI in this mat- 
ter. I am glad to have the assurance of 
the able Senator in charge of the bill 
that it is not intended to limit the wit- 
nesses or the information which the 
Commission may receive merely to what 
is furnished by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. They have a perfect right 
to make an inquiry which satisfies them, 
and to hear any other evidence which 
the Commission may desire to hear bear- 
ing upon the subject, and make a de- 
cision thereon. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President. will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I desire to amend 
only one word which the Senator used. 
He used the word “recommendation” 
with reference to the FBI. 

Mr. PEPPER. I should have said “re- 
port.” 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. The amendment 
gives no authority to the FBI to make a 
recommendation. 

Mr. PEPPER. It does give authority 
to make an investigation and report. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 
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Mr. PEPPER. I imagine the report 
would be in the nature of a recommenda- 
tion, or conclusion, at least. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; I hope that 
they will make no conclusion. They will 
make their investigation and report. 
The final, complete responsibility rests 
with the Commission, and it may receive 
any information from any other source. 
We are only saying, “You must get some 
information by an investigation and re- 
port of the FBI.” 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I regret 
very much that the Senator from Wy- 
oming did not seem disposed to accept the 
suggestion made by the Senator from 
Tennessee 2 moment ago that we merely 
provide that those recommended for 
these scholarships should be treated as 
employees of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and subject to the same rules 
and regulations to which other employees 
are subject. If that were done, there is 
already a prescribed procedure they fol- 
low with respect to employees, and, as I 
understand, there is a board which func- 
tions in respect to that matter. It would 
have seemed to me very much better 
merely to have assigned the recipients of 
the scholarships to the category of em- 
ployees, which include the employees 
even for the most secret work, and they 
could all be dealt with similarly. But 
the Senator did not seem disposed to ac- 
cept the suggestion, and neither the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee nor I was inclined 
to offer the amendment as an amend- 
ment to the floor. 

Mr. President, I wish to say just this 
last word. The Senator from Michigan 
a while ago talked about the gravity of 
these secrets, and he laid great stress 
upon the protection of the security of 
the Republic. This Nation was founded 
upon the philosophy of the protection 
of the individual, and I think today, 
especially when we get into the sacro- 
sanct field of atomic energy, there is a 
tendency to forget the civil rights of the 
citizen, and to subordinate every private 
interest to what is presumed to be the 
public security. 

Mr. President, the character of a 
young man is a fragile thing, and it may 
be that upon some ill report a young 
man with a brilliant future may be con- 
demned for the rest of his life to frustra- 
tion and defeat, and to be considered dis- 
loyal to his country. That may result 
simply because a police agency—and the 
FBI, excellent as it is, is nothing more— 
may report some hearsay remark that a 
person with some ax to grind may make 
about the family, or the friends, or the 
association, or a chance remark of a 
young man in one of the irresponsible 
periods of his life. 

There is no right of appeal given in 
the amendment to a young man who wins 
this honor but is denied it because the 
FBI says something against him that 
may cause the Commission to consider 
that he is not a fit subject. He is con- 
demned without a hearing, unless they 
choose to give him a hearing, notwith- 
standing that his merits or even his 
character may justify the trust and the 
award which otherwise he would receive. 

I have only this to add, Mr. President. 
In 1938 I was in Nuremberg, and sat in 
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at the Nuremberg Conference. Herman 
Goering was presiding. Hitler, Ribben- 
trop, and others in that galaxy of evil 
geniuses sat on the platform. Near to 
me was a man who could speak Ger- 
man as well as English. As the speak- 
ers spoke from time to time to an audi- 
ence of 22,000 Nazis, the man would give 
us a sort of running summary of what 
the speakers were saying. One man was 
speaking, and the man who was inter- 
preting for us said the speaker was the 
head of the department of justice, as it 
were, of Germany. I noticed the humor 
with which his remarks was received. I 
noticed how the audience laughed and 
seemed delighted at the derision that I 
could tell was contained in his utter- 
ances. Finally I asked the gentleman 
who was telling us something of what 
was said, what it was the audience was 
laughing at, and what was the point the 
speaker was making. “Why,” he said “he 
is ridiculing the obsolete and archaic and 
outmoded Anglo-American jurisprudence 
and all it implies. He is pointing out 
that in the Nazi state they have set up 
the people's court to protect the public 
interest, while in England and in Amer- 
ica a man cannot be convicted unless 
there is a written statute on the books 
denouncing as a crime what he has done, 
but under the enlightened and advanced 
procedure devised by the Nazis, the peo- 
ples court could judge a man to be a 
criminal, whether he had violated any 
written statute or not.” That is what 
they called enlightened. 

We have many technicalities in our 
courts, and many people complain about 
them; and the law's delay has been ob- 
noxious from the time we set up our ju- 
ridical system, but Mr. President, the 
emphasis is upon the welfare of the in- 
dividual. There are many criminals who 
go free because of a technicality in the 
criminal law. But it is a part of the 
American philosophy that when we are 
dealing with the lives of the citizens of 
our country it is better for many guilty 
men to go free than for one innocent 
man to be hanged. Yet today, in the 
penumbra of atomic energy, the reputa- 
tion of an innocent man can be hanged 
and there is hardly anyone who dares 
defend him without himself being 
smeared for trying to speak for another's 
civil rights. I think this is an illustra- 
tion of it. Any Senator on this floor 
who votes against the amendment could 
be made the object of an evil attack by 
any sinister enemy he had, to the effect 
that he, the Senator, was protecting the 
Communists, whereas he was merely try- 
ing to protect the rights of Americans 
in their enjoyment of American liberty. 

This kind of thing is subject to the 
gravest of abuse. Whenever we turn the 
civil liberties of America over to the ten- 
der mercies of any police agency it is a 
dangerous encroachment upon the pro- 
tections we have drawn so long around 
our people. 

I do not suppose in this era there is 
anything we can do about it except let 
this hysteria run its course and let the 
innocent suffer with the guilty in the 
larger interest we are trying to protect. 
But, Mr. President, it has not been the 
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when these excursions are made into this 
dangerous territory certainly the advo- 
cates of these measures should throw 
around our people every possible safe- 
guard against abuse which can be de- 
vised. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, no 
one could speak more eloquently, I am 
sure, than the Senator from Florida, in 
defense of civil rights. I echo every word 
he has said with respect to the dignity 
of the individual and the right of the 
-individual, under our system, to be pro- 
tected. I approve of everything the 
Senator has said. But we are confronted 
with a condition of fact which may easily 
make it difficult for any individual any- 
where to preserve his liberty unless we 
take proper safeguards against the in- 
filtration of those who would destroy our 
system. 

What greater contribution can a young 
scientist make to the American ideal of 
living and the American theory of gov- 
ernment, and the freedom for individ- 
uals we are trying to protect here, than 
by willingly subjecting himself, maybe 
to some annoyance, maybe to some mis- 
understanding, maybe to some wrong 
even, so that those agents of totalitarian 
power whom we know to be seeking to 
obtain the information in question in 
order to use it against freedom, may not 
secure it? 

I say to my colleagues of the Senate 
that the student of America who is con- 
scious of the great opportunity that is 
presented in America, the student who 
is conscious of the great objectives which 
the founders of this Nation had in mind, 
will not want to run the risk of having 
that structure torn down by the infiltra- 
tors from totalitarianism just because 
perhaps someone may suffer. 

There is many a boy who lost his life in 
the war unnecessarily and wrongfully, 
but the sacrifice was made for the com- 
mon good. 

I say to the Senate that the record be- 
fore us shows that the loyalty investiga- 
tion of Government employees, which 
was required by Executive order of the 
President of the United States, has been 
carried on with exemplary care to avoid 
the infringement of civil rights. I say 
that the work of the executive agency 
in carrying on this loyalty investigation 
was made necessary by the facts before 
us. I think it is a matter of great pride 
to every American, and particularly to 
every Member of Congress, that the re- 
sults of that investigation demonstrate 
that only an infinitesimal number of 
those who have been employed by the 
Government have been in any degree or 
sense disloyal. But we had evidence be- 
fore us, Mr. President, that there were 
those who were disloyal, and the com- 
mittee felt that it could not take the re- 
sponsibility of opening the door for a 
continuation of that type of attack upon 
everything for which the Government of 
the United States stands. 

Mr. President, I believe the amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O'MAHONEY]. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
simply cannot let pass the remarks made 
by the distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. PEPPER]. He has indicated, in 
a way, that what the Senator from Mich- 
igan has said—— 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if I said 
anything to reflect upon the Senator 
from Michigan, I certainly did not in- 
tend it. I was speaking about the point 
of the argument, but I certainly did not 
intend to in any sense of the word a re- 
flection upon the Senator from Michigan. 
If I unintentionally said anything that 
was offensive to the Senator, I apologize 
to him. I was addressing myself to the 
argument, and I do not retract what I 
said with respect to that; but if I said 
anything which in any sense of the word 
could be regarded as offensive, I apolo- 
gize. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iam going to reply 
to the argument, or the insinuation that 
the Senator from Michigan may not be 
interested in the civil rights of the in- 
dividual. The Senator from Michigan 
wants to protect the rights of the indi- 
vidual. He wants to protect the rights 
not only of citizens, but of all the people 
who are residents of the United States. 
He feels that the one way to protect them 
is to have something in the law concern- 
ing atomic energy which will protect 
them. The United States Government 
has assumed the obligation, on behalf of 
all the citizens of the United States, to 
provide for the national defense. There 
are a few left who believe that if those 
who are opposed to the fundamental 
principles and institutions of our Gov- 
ernment had the atomic bomb, if they 
had the know-how and the capacity to 
make the atomic bomb, we would not be 
in a cold war today. We would be in a 
hot war. So the Government of the 
United States owes an obligation to the 
citizens of the United States to see that 
the secrets of the atomic bomb are not 
given to anyone else. That is all we are 
trying to accomplish by this amendment. 

Certainly there are rights of the indi- 
vidual; there are rights of groups of citi- 
zens; but when we vome down to the 
fundamental principle of atomic energy 
and what it can be used for, we know 
that it could take from the Govern- 
ment and from the people their lib- 
erties if knowledge of it were possessed 
by others, I think the time has come for 
the Government of the United States to 
step in and say that at least we are go- 
ing to protect, so far as possible, the in- 
dividual citizen from being destroyed by 
someone who would use this weapon for 
his destruction. 

That may be said by some to be taking 
away individual liberties and civil 
rights. But it is plain that no one has a 
civil right to a fellowship to study and 
conduct research in atomic energy; and 
if he has no civil right or any other right 
to work in that particular field, how can 
it be said that he has been deprived of 
anything when we give to the executive 
branch of the Government the author- 
ity to say whether or not he should be 
employed in that particular field? That 
is all we are doing by this amendment. 

So let us not become hysterical over 
the civil rights of the individual) In this 
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particular case we are dealing with a 
very dangerous weapon, one with respect 
to which the Congress has seen fit to 
grant the Government a monopoly, pro- 
hibiting anyone from obtaining infor- 
mation concerning it except those to 
whom the executive branch wishes to 
give such information. 

So I hope we may take the broad view, 
the protection of each and every indi- 
vidual, including women and children, 
the mothers and fathers back home, who 
are not here to protect themselves. Let 
us do all within our rower to see that so 
far as the Congress is concerned, no 
enemy of the United States shall obtain 
this information. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MAHONEY] as amended. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator from Florida when he 
says that anyone opposing this amend- 
ment subjects himself to slander and un- 
fair accusations as to his loyalty and de- 
votion to this country. Nevertheless, I 
wish to make it plain that I am opposed 
to the amendment. I could make a 
point of order against it and ask for a 
yea-and-nay vote. I do not intend to 
do so, because I do not think it would 
alter the situation. So I have nothing 
to gain by rising to speak. I have no 
serious hope of stopping the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I have talked with 
atomic scientists. I know that they do 
not want the amendment. They feel 
that it would hurt the program. Sci- 
entists are not going into the program 
because of these investigations, and the 
onerous conditions attached to employ- 
ment with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion with respect to the last statement 
he has made, about scientists not going 
into the program? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The record 
shows that there is no shortage of sci- 
entists in the program. There are more 
scientists in the program today than ever 
before. Each plant in the atomic en- 
ergy program has very little difficulty in 
getting scientists, according to the testi- 
mony of the commissioners themselves 
and the plant managers. So wherever 
the Senator gets his information that 
scientists are not going into the program 
today, that source of information is not 
informed on the facts and the record. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am happy to have 
the correction from the Senator from 
Iowa, Of course, there are scientists 
and scientists. I recently read an ar- 
ticle by Dr. Harold Urey. Certainly he 
is a reputable scientist. He is one of 
the men who perfected the atomic bomb. 
He made the statement that all the hul- 
labaloo of investigation and character 
assassination was hurting the atomic en- 
ergy program. I think I can take his 
word. His statement was published in 
the press. It was not made in any secret 
conference. 

Mr. President, I feel that the hysteria 
which has seized the country is playing 
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into the hands of our enemies, I feel 
that we are really letting the Russians 
run the show for us. We are adopting 
their methods. I think our greatest 
weapon against totalitarianism is the 
freedom we have. We are sacrificing 
that freedom in the name of fighting to- 
talitarianism, and I cannot go along with 
such a policy. I want the Recorp to 
show that I am opposed to the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’MaHoney], as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I call 
up for consideration an amendment 
which was submitted a few days ago, 
providing for the use of $2,700,000 of 
the amount appropriated in this bill for 
transfer to the Navy Department for use 
in connection with the Arco, Idaho, site. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, 
line 5, after the word “responsibility”, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 
“Provided further, That not to exceed 
$2,700,000 of the amount herein appro- 
priated may be transferred to the De- 
partment of the Navy for the acquisition, 
construction, and installation, at a loca- 
tion to be determined, of facilities (in- 
cluding necessary land and rights per- 
taining thereto) to replace existing Navy 
facilities at Arco, Idaho, which latter 
facilities are hereby authorized to be 
transferred by the Secretary of the Navy 
to the Commission for its purposes.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does this amend- 
ment increase in any way the appropria- 
tion, or is it merely a transfer? 

Mr. McMAHON. It is merely a trans- 
fer. It provides authority for the Com- 
mission to take out of the funds Con- 
gress has appropriated this amount of 
money to reimburse the Navy for the 
installations the Navy is giving up at 
Arco. 

Mr. FERGUSON, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Those funds will be 
taken out of the appropriations for the 
Atomic Energy Commission; will they? 

Mr. McMAHON,. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. They will not be 
taken out of the total appropriations 
carried in this bill? 

Mr. McMAHON. It is very definitely 
to be taken out of the appropriations for 
the Commission. 

Mr, WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr.-President, will 
the Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Let me say that I 
hope the Senator from Wyoming will 
take this amendment to conference, so 
that it may be dealt with there. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I hope that may 
be done. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
there are two items which are in the 
nature of a committee amendment, but 
actually are not. I have here a letter 
from Assistant Secretary of State Ernest 
A. Gross, calling attention to the fact 
that the committee in its report had 
deleted an item for the implementation 
of Public Law 865, of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, approved on July 1, 1948, provid- 
ing for medical care and treatment for 
certain veterans in the Philippines. His 
letter states: 


This item included $9,400,000 for construc- 
tion of hospitals and $3,285,000 for hospital- 
ization as authorized in Public Law 865. 


Both these items were budgeted. I 
shall offer them as amendments, but I 
ask that they may be taken to conference, 
where the Senate conferees will be free 
to go into the matter. 

At this point I ask that the amend- 
ment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 62, 
after line 10, it is proposed to insert a 
new paragraph, as follows: 


Grants to the Republic of the Philippines: 
For payments to the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines of grants in accordance with the act 
of July 1, 1948 (Public Law 865), for (a) 
construction and equipping of hospitals, $9,- 
400,000, to be immediately available and to 
remain available until expended, and (b) ex- 
penses incidental to medical care and treat- 
ment of veterans, $3,285,000. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
connection with the amendment, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor» the letter I have 
received from the Assistant Secretary of 
State. 


There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 12, 1949. 
The Honorable JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran SENATOR O’MAHONEY: The De- 
partment understands that the Committee 
on Appropriations of the Senate has re- 
ported out the Independent Offices appropri- 
ation bill (H. R. 4177) but that the commit- 
tee report has deleted an item for the im- 
plementation of Public Law 865 of the 
Eightieth Congress approved on July 1, 1948, 
providing for medical care and treatment 
for certain veterans in the Philippines. This 
item included $9,400,000 for construction of 
hospitals and $3,285,000 for hospitalization 
as authorized in Public Law 865. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration was not able to have 
this item included in the original budget for 
1950, but it was sent to the Senate by the 
President in Senate Document No. 44 as a 
budget amendment. 

The Department on June 7 concluded an 
agreement with the Philippine Government 
for the implementation of Public Law 865 
and is now in receipt of a telegram from our 
Chargé in Manila stating that press stories 
on the possibility of eliminating this item 
have reached Manila. The Chargé feels that 
failure to include these funds in the current 
bill would be a severe set-back to the veter- 
ans’ program in the Philippines and that it 
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would be particularly unfortunate in view 
of the recent favorable publicity accorded at 
the signing of the agreement. The agree- 
ment of June 7 included a safeguarding 
clause which provided that implementation 
of the act would be subject to the availabil- 
ity of appropriations, but the failure to make 
the necessary funds available to do so will 
nevertheless place this Government in an 
embarrassing position. There is widespread 
feeling in the Philippines that the provisions 
of Public Law 865 did not discharge in full 
our obligations to Philippine veterans and 
the Department has been under considerable 
pressure to support additional legislation for 
the extension of further benefits to Philip- 
pine veterans, and it is a matter of record 
that Public Law 865 as finally enacted carried 
out only in part recommendations which had 
been sent to the Congress by the President. 

As a result of this feeling and the further 
fact that the people of the Philippines are 
seriously disturbed by recent events in the 
Far East, the failure to make appropriations 
available to carry out the agreement of June 
7 and the provisions of Public Law 865 could 
have very serious repercussions. It might be 
interpreted in the Philippines and perhaps 
elsewhere to indicate a lessening of interest 
on the part of the United States Govern- 
ment and a withdrawal of support from ele- 
ments which had heretofore demonstrated 
friendly feelings toward the United States. 
A further complicating factor in this situa- 
tion is the fact that in November of this year 
a Presidential election is to be held in the 
Philippines, and this action might be seized 
upon by people not friendly to the United 
States who would claim that it was futile 
to look forward to close association with the 
United States Government which could not 
be depended upon to carry out agreements 
to which both the Congress and the admin- 
istration were committed. 

For the foregoing reasons the Department 
looks upon this matter as one of considerable 
urgency and hopes that it will be possible 
to restore this item in the appropriation 
bill. 

The Department has noted that on July 
8 you filed a motion to suspend the rules to 
introduce certain amendments to the bill 
on the floor and expresses the hope that you 
will find it possible under the rules to intro- 
duce also the attached proposed amendment, 
which would accomplish the purposes de- 
sired. Owing to the urgency of the matter 
it has not been possible to secure formal con- 
currence from the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Bureau of the Budget, but this pro- 
posal has been discussed informally with 
both agencies, and the Department is au- 
thorized to state that the foregoing meets 
with their approval. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernest A. Gross, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. As a member of the 
subcommittee and also of the full com- 
mittee, I ask if the Senator will state 
whether any justification was made for 
this item? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, yes; there was 
testimony in justification. 

Mr. WHERRY. I did not hear it. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The Eightieth Con- 
2 passed a law specifically granting 

S. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that. 

Mr. OMAHONENT. And the justifica- 
tion was that in compliance with that 
law, we were to build the hospital, and 
that this estimate is the estimate of what 
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the cost will be, and that the $3,285,000 
is the estimate of the expenses incident 
to medical care and treatment of the 
veterans. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. Was the Bureau of 
the Budget consulted about this item? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The Bureau of the 
Budget submitted the estimate, but we 
cut it out. 

Mr. WHERRY. What did the House 
of Representatives do? 

Mr. OMAHONENT. My recollection is 
that this was not considered by the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. WHERRY. Why was it not con- 
sidered by the House of Representatives, 
if there was a budget estimate? Did 
the budget estimate come here after the 
House had passed the bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The House did not 
consider all the budget estimates. Let 
me read the letter from the Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. WHERRY. First, let me inquire 
whether the Budget Bureau recom- 
mended the amount to the House of 
Representatives. I should like to ask 
about this, because I think both the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming and I are trying to 
accomplish the same thing. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The budget esti- 
mate did not go to the House. It came 
to the Senate and was submitted in Sen- 
ate Document 44, which called for grants 
to the Republic of the Philippines in the 
amount of $12,685,000. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Wyoming will yield fur- 
ther, let me say I understand that the 
answer is or must be, from the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming, that the budget esti- 
mate was not submitted to the House of 
Representatives. 

Then I ask this question: Was that 
because the evidence was not ready at 
the time? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY, I understand that 
to be the fact. 

Mr, WHERRY. Then the budget esti- 
mate was prepared and was presented 
to the Senate. Is that correct? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senate com- 
mittee considered it, but did not vote 
to adopt the amendment. But after that 
action, the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee received this letter, in which it is 
pointed out that on June 7 the State De- 
partment had concluded with the Philip- 
pine Government an agreement for the 
implementation of Public Law 865 of 
the Eightieth Congress; and the letter 
states that the State Department “is now 
in receipt of a telegram from our chargé 
in Manila stating that press stories on 
the possibility of eliminating this item 
have reached Manila. The chargé feels 
that failure to include these funds in the 
current bill would be a severe setback 
to the veterans’ program in the Philip- 
pines and that it would be particularly 
unfortunate in view of the recent favor- 
able publicity accorded at the signing 
of the agreement.” 

So, Mr. President, I submit that if we 
are permitted to take the item to confer- 
ence, the conferees will be free to go into 
the matter there in more detail. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Did that letter come 
after the subcommittee acted? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; it is dated 
July 12. 

Mr. WHERRY. So it is new evidence, 
evidence which was not before the sub- 
committee. Is that correct? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Precisely. 

Mr. WHERRY. And it is on the basis 
of that new evidence that the chairman 
of the subcommittee believes the amend- 
ment should be adopted and taken to 
conference. Is that correct? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. This came 
after the full committee made its report. 
I pointed out that I was not familiar 
with the amendment, that the letter had 
been received, and that I would offer the 
amendment with the understanding that 
it be reviewed in conference. Before 
making the presentation of the amend- 
ment here, I presented the letter to the 
senior minority member of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the total 
amount? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The total is $12,- 
685,000, of which $9,400,000 is for con- 
struction and equipping of the hospital, 
and $3,285,000 is for expenses incident 
to medical care. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I shall 
not resist in any way this suggestion by 
the chairman of the subcommittee, now 
that the new evidence is before the Sen- 
ate. I remember distinctly that in the 
committee we did not vote for the appro- 
priation which was requested by the 
agency and by the Bureau of the Budget. 

I point out that although after 5 days 
we have been able to save approximately 
$20,000,000 by reducing the appropria- 
tions carried by this biil, yet, on the other 
hand, at this time in 5 minutes or so we 
are about to restore to the bill appropria- 
tions in the amount of approximately 
$12,000,000, on the basis of evidence 
which was not before the committee when 
the committee voted to report the bill. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Nebraska is quite correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. It seems that many of 
the efforts for economy will thus be de- 
feated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Wyoming 
LMr. O’Manoney]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
last amendment which the chairman of 
the subcommittee will offer is one to cor- 
rect a typographical error, by correcting 
the spelling of the word “classification”, 
on page 75. I offer the amendment and 
ask that it be stated. 

- The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 75, 
in line 7, it is proposed to strike out the 
misspelled word “Clasification” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “Classification.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the correction will be made. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
meni will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, 
before the period in line 5, it is proposed 
to insert a colon and the following: Pro- 
vided further, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be used for the acquisi- 
tion of natural gas for use as fuel at the 
atomic energy installation at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn.” 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, in sup- 
port of the amendment, let me say the 
Oak Ridge plant is now equipped for 
coal. It will cost considerable money 
to change over to gas. Had the plant 
been constructed so as to use both gas 
and coal, or to use gas as an auxiliary 
fuel in the installations there, I would 
not seriously object. But it seems to me, 
in view of the existing coal-burning plant 
at Oak Ridge, it is a shame to bring gas 
there. 

Moreover, in the closing paragraph of 
the report the committee sustains me in 
regard to this matter. It is the Commis- 
sion’s idea, not the Joint Committee’s 
idea. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask the Senator to wait just a moment, 
if I may have the floor. 

Let me say that Iam reluctant to raise 
the point of order, but I am afraid this 
amendment is subject to the point of 
order that it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. Therefore, I feel required 
to raise that point of order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Wyoming say he is 
making a point of order against this 
amendment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Les. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I think 
it is a limitation. 

Mr. WHERRY. The point of order has 
been made, and of course it must be ruled 
upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
constrained to suggest that although the 
amendment may be in the nature of an 
amendment changing the effect of a 
present law, it is a prohibition against 
an expenditure for a certain purpose. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, it 
undertakes to control the exercise of 
discretion by the Commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is true, 
but the Chair cannot pass on the wisdom 
of that. 

The Chair must pass on the point of 
order. The Chair rules that the point 
of order seems not to be well taken. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask about this matter. I 
am not sure whether the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia has the in- 
formation, but, as I recall, in the Small 
Business Committee, at the time when 
the company was to supply the fuel, we 
made a great effort to get the steel for 
this pipe. Has any of the pipe been 
laid? 

Mr. KILGORE. I do not know. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am interested in 
ascertaining how much money, if any, 
has been spent by us for the pipe line. 
I should like to know how much steel 
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whether the amendment, if adopted, 
will cause us to abandon the pipe line, 
thus causing considerable loss. 

Mr. KILGORE. We are not building 
a pipe line at all. 

Mr. WHERRY. But the company is. 
Is the United States going to pay the 
company? 

Mr. McMAHON and Mr. MAYBANK 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Connecticut, and then I 
shall yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, the 
pipe line is under construction in ac- 
cordance with the terms of a contract 
which has been entered into between the 
Tennessee Natural Gas Pipe Line Co. and 
the Atomic Energy Commission, under 
which the Commission agrees to take a 
certain amount of gas over a period of 
years. The corporation has been 
granted its certificate of convenience 
and necessity by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and the pipe has been pretty 
well put into the ground. 

I may say to the Senator, the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy was ad- 
vised a year or more ago of the fact 
that this contract was anticipated and 
was proposed by the Commission; that 
is, they were going to enter into it. There 
was no manifestation of approval or dis- 
approval by the joint committee in the 
Eightieth Congress, and the Commis- 
sion went ahead and entered into the 
contract. After the contract got pretty 
well along and when protests were re- 
ceived, I, as chairman, appointed a sub- 
committee. The subcommittee went 
into the matter and came to the conclu- 
sion that reliance should be had on coal 
alone. 

Since that time, speaking only for my- 
self, there has been a great deal of testi- 
mony heard. I do not mean that I have 
heard it alone, but I have heard the 
testimony, and my individual judgment 
at this time is, first, that we have gone 
far along the road in setting up con- 
tractual rights, and, second, the case 
made by the Commission in its presenta- 
tion was such as to persuade me that I 
should not inject my judgment in place 
of their judgment that a supplementary 
and auxiliary fuel was desperately neces- 
sary, in view of the vital character of 
this installation. 

I can sympathize with the Senator 
from West Virginia in his desire to see 
that coal produced in that region should 
be used in the plant; but it is my under- 
standing there is no intention of cutting 
off the use of coal entirely, but it will be 
more or less a 50-50 proposition. How- 
ever, I do believe the situation is such now 
as to make very unwise the adoption of 
this amendment. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield for a 
question to the Senator from Con- 
necticut? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia? 
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Mr. WHERRY. I will yield in a mo- 
ment, but first I want to yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, because he 
rose once before. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I merely wanted to 
answer the Senator’s question about the 
allocation of steel. The Senator brought 
that out. The steel was allocated by 
the Department of Commerce, and it is 
still under allocation by that Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam now glad to yield 
to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. I ask the Senator 
from Connecticut: What authority has 
he for the statement that both fuels will 
be used? The Senator knows that the two 
types of fuels are not interchangeable in 
boilers or in heaters. It is impossible to 
burn coal today and gas tomorrow. En- 
tirely different facilities must be pro- 
vided, otherwise a tremendous amount of 
gas could be wasted. 

Mr. McMAHON. That is true. Of 
course we have more than one boiler 
plant in that area, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I will be frank and 
say that probably more gas will be used 
than coal. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is it not correct to 
say it will be nearly all gas? In fact, 
is not the contract of such an enormous 
size that there is a guaranty to pay back 
within 5 years in profits to the company 
$6,000,000, and that it will necessitate 
the exclusive use of gas? 

Mr. McMAHON and Mr. KEFAUVER 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield; if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do not 
want to indulge the Senate in colloquy. 
I will ask a question, or answer one, after 
which any Senator may have the floor 
in his own right. I want to get back to 
this contract. I should like to know 
whether, in the event of our voiding the 
contract or violating its provisions 
through refusing to take gas, the United 
States becomes liable for the payment of 
reparations as a result of cutting off the 
gas? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, is the 
Senator asking me? 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam asking the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. MCMAHON. In my opinion there 
is a valid contractual right on behalf of 
the gas company, and I think the United 
States would definitely be liable in dam- 
ages upon the cancellation of the con- 
tract at this time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would that be be- 
cause, in order to comply with the con- 
tract, the company has gone ahead and 
installed gas pipe? 

Mr. McMAHON. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator have 
any idea as to how many miles of gas pipe 
have been installed? Can the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee tell me 
that? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say to the 
Senator that about 4 or 5 days or a week 
ago my information was they had about 
50 miles of pipe actually laid. They have 
purchased the right-of-way, and they 
have dug their ditch for probably 50 or 
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60 miles or more. The total distance I 
believe is about 115 or 120 miles. It is at 
least half laid. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. "VHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
happen to be a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, and I sat in 
the hearings on this subject when the 
matter was before the committee. I want 
to say a very splendid case was made with 
respect to anticipated savings, The wit- 
nesses also pointed out the progress 
which had been made in connection with 
adopting this plan. I think it would be 
most unwise to adopt this amendment 
and to wreck what has been done, in or- 
der to undertake to use some other fuel. 
I think it would be most unwise. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to me, 
in order that I may ask the Senator 
from Texas a question? 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam glad to yield. I 
intended to yield the floor in a minute, 
but I am glad to yield to the Senator to 
enable him to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did not the sub- 
committee find that the pipe-line and gas 
mer ari should not be proceeded 
with? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I cannot advise the 
Senator as to that. I do not know. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
would the Senator from Connecticut care 
to answer that question? 

Mr. McMAHON. I was not a member 
of the subcommittee myself, but the sub- 
committee found, in its judgment, that it 
was unwise to do so. I must say to the 
Senator, the subcommittee did not have 
as much evidence as later came before 
the full committee in the course of the 
investigation that we have been conduct- 
ing. I am delighted that the Senator 
from Texas reminded the Senate, and 
incidentally myself, of the amount of 
money which is going to be saved by the 
use of gas. I think it will run about 
$750,000 a year, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Just a moment. I 
yielded to the Senator from Texas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will suspend until the Senate is in order. 
Senators will resume their seats, The 
Senator from Nebraska has the floor. 
To whom does the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I believe the ques- 
tion propounded by the Senator from 
Nebraska a little while ago was whether, 
in the event the program undertaken py 
the Commission is abandoned, there will 
be financial recourse against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Was that 
the Senator's question? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. There will be, of 
course, if the United States Government 
has any integrity and any moral con- 
viction. It will of course cost money. 

Mr. WHERRY. If I may, I ask the 
Senator, in the event this is done, what 
will it cost the Government? Can the 
Senator tell me? 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I cannot answer 
that question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The testimony 
given in the hearings shows that if this 
is done, the Government will save $1,- 
200,000 a year by reason of the difference 
in the price of the fuel it will use. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator means, 
if gas is used, does he not? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If gas is used to 
the extent planned, the Government will 
save $1,200,000 a year. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
mean as compared to the use of coal? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to say that it is unquestionably true 
that at least $1,000,000 a year will be 
saved by the use of gas. Besides, it can 
be more economically administered than 
can coal. It is absolutely necessary for 
this great undertaking to have connec- 
tion with a gas line. In addition to that, 
if the contract be broken, the United 
State Government will have to pay dam- 
ages. For those reasons, I hope the Sen- 
ate will not adopt this amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, being a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, I should like 
to state my recollection of the situation 
for the record, 

A year or so ago the Commission re- 
ported to the joint committee that the 
installation of this pipe line, which will 
cost approximately $10,000,000, was ab- 
solutely essential in the interests of na- 
tional defense. The Commission made 
a strong representation to that effect. 
The joint committee took the word of 
the Atomic Energy Commission that that 
statement was correct. Later, near the 
end of last year, complaints began to 
come in that misrepresentations had 
been made on that score. After the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. MCMAHON] 
became chairman of the joint commit- 
tee, he appointed a subcommittee to look 
into the question. The subcommittee 
found, and reported unanimously, that 
the installation of the gas line was not 
necessary in the interests of national de- 
fense, that it was only a matter of con- 
venience, and the subcommittee unani- 
mously opposed the construction of the 
pipe line. 

That subcommittee report, which is on 
file, was submitted to the entire Atomic 
Energy Committee which, in turn, for- 
mally, without a dissenting vote, voted 
approval of the report. The subcommit- 
tee was appointed prior to the beginning 
of the building of the pipe line, and 
prior to the issuance of the certificate of 
convenience and necessity. That cer- 
tificate was issued after the subcommit- 
tee had been appointed and while it was 
still holding its hearing. 

The agency which passes on the issu- 
ance of certificates of convenience and 
necessity said it granted a certificate to 
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the Tennessee Gas Co. solely on its 
representation that it was vital in the 
interest of national defense. Our sub- 
sequent investigation and the report of 
the subcommittee found that was not 
true, that there is ample storage for coal, 
that there is ample conveyance to get 
the coal in, and that the gas line is not 
at all essential in the interest of national 
defense. The record so shows. 

However, immediately upon the issu- 
ance of the certificate of convenience 
and necessity the contract between the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Tennessee Gas Co. went into effect, and 
construction of the pipe line was started, 
even while the subcommittee was in- 
vestigating the complaints which had 
been received. It is my information that 
approximately half of the pipe line has 
been constructed by this time and the 
right-of-way for the rest of it has been 
acquired. ¢ 

I think the gas line is not essential. 
I do not agree that it will effeet a sub- 
stantial saving to the Government. I do 
agree that, based upon present gas rates, 
but not upon assured gas rates in the 
future, there is an indicated saving of a 
substantial amount of money each year 
for the Government. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] has the 
record of the hearings, but in the hear- 
ings of the joint committee it appears 
that a slight increase in the price of gas, 
considering the volume used, will put the 
price of gas above the price of coal. We 
do not know that the price is going to be 
increased, but a certain small increase 
per cubic foot will increase the cost of 
the gas over the cost of coal, so that the 
question of whether it is a long-range 
saving to use gas is a speculative ques- 
3 at this time. It is not an assured 

act. 

But we come to the dilemma to which 
the Senator from Nebraska has referred. 
I do not have the figures, and I do not 
know where they can be found, but it is 
my judgment that since we have been 
proceeding so far with the construction 
of the gas line—and I agree with the 
Senator from Texas that if it is stopped 
at this time the Government will be lia- 
ble for a whale of an amount of money 
in damages, and I assume that the Sen- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] has 
the correct figures when he states that 
approximately 50 miles of the line has 
been built of a 117-mile pipe line, a $10,- 
000,000 proposition—based on that fig- 
ure we probably will stand a three- to 
four-million-dollar damage loss if we 
cancel the contract. I do not know that 
to be a fact, but I assume the probability 
of it. It may have gone so far that it 
would be unwise economy for us to can- 
cel the contract. It is a dilemma in 
which I hate to see the Government 
placed, but it is a situation which we 
have to face. I feel that the pipe line 
should never have been built. But that 
is what has been done, and that is the 
condition at the moment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to ask 
whether or not this contract has a firm 
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price for gas for any period of time, or 
can the price be raised? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I cannot re- 
call the exact terms of the contract. I 
believe they can be very easily obtained. 
I think it is one of the sliding-scale con- 
tracts based upon general prices of gas 
delivered at the valvehead at various 
places and dependent somewhat upon 
the price in the gas fields, the source, 
regulatory acts that may enter in, un- 
foreseen taxes, and matters of that kind. 
I think it is a perfectly standard contract 
form. I do not think there is anything 
wrong with the terminology of it. I 
think the so-called savings are purely 
speculative. 

Mr. FERGUSON and Mr. LONG ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield; and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. WHERRY. Ishall be glad to yield 
for a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nebraska has the floor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it true that the 
Atomic Energy Commission contracted 
in such manner that by putting the price 
of the pipe line into the price of the gas 
it would not be necessary to come to Con- 
gress for an authorization to do this 
particular work? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. My under- 
standing is that the cost of the pipe line 
is to be paid out of the price of gas over 
the next 3 or 4 years. It is not a direct 
appropriation, but there would be a 
damage penalty if the contract were 
canceled. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
have before me the contract which was 
entered into between the East Tennessee 
Natural Gas Co. and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. There is no right to 
change the rate which the gas company 
will charge for gas until the expiration 
of 3 years from the date of the first de- 
livery. Then there is the usual clause 
concerning renegotiation and what not. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Sometimes it 
is the “what not” that causes the 
trouble. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. There is a clause 
concerning renegotiation. There is also 
a provision that the amount paid de- 
pends upon the amount of gas used. 

I may say in this connection, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the East Tennessee Natural 
Gas Co. is not a company that was 
formed for the particular purpose of en- 
tering into this contract. This is not a 
large, Nation-wide company. It is a 
small corporation, owned by people liv- 
ing in Tennessee. They have a contract 
for the furnishing of gas to the city of 
Nashville. About a year ago they re- 
ceived a tentative certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity for building a gas 
line from near the Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee line dowa to Oak Ridge, Knox- 
ville, and Alcoa, and then also the com- 
pany received a certificate to build a 
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line from near the Mississippi line, 
where the Tennessee gas and transmis- 
sion line comes from Texas on up to the 
Appalachian region, to furnish gas to 
Chattanooga and the adjacent region of 
southeastern Tennessee. 

The East Tennessee Natural Gas Co. 
entered into this contract with the Atomic 
Energy Commission in June 1948. The 
transaction was reported to Congress and 
it has been fully publicized in the news- 
papers for more than a year. They 
made an application a long time ago 
for a certificate of convenience and 
necessity and they received a tentative 
or conditional certificate. The matter 
was brought up about the certificate 
being issued only recently. That refers 
to the final certificate. 

The company has gone to a great deal 
of trouble and expense in securing an 
allotment of steel pipe in order to have 
the pipe available. It has arranged all 
its financing, and I might say this runs 
into the millions of dollars. It finally 
started this project. 

Regardless of the original merits or 
demerits of gas or coal—and I think 
the Atomic Energy Commission intends 
to use both at Oak Ridge, to save money 
if it can—it wants to have both sources 
of power available. It is certainly not 
in keeping with the dignity of the Fed- 
eral Government to authorize one of its 
departments or corporations to enter into 
a valid contract, as it did more than a 
year ago, no complaint being made about 
it until after they arranged their financ- 
ing, secured their certificate of con- 
venience and necessity, and laid and built 
more than half the pipe, and secured 
the right-of-way for the other part, and 
then have the contract abrogated. 

In my opinion, in good conscience the 
Government should go through with this 
contract. As matters now stand, the 
Government will save $1,200,000 a year. 
It will still use much coal. If the rates 
for gas go up after a period of 3 years, 
the Commission will use more coal or it 
may use coal almost exclusively. As I 
see it, the Government has everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by carrying out 
this contract, into which it entered in 
good faith, and which this company en- 
tered into in good faith, relying on the 
ability of the Government to carry out 
its agreement. Perhaps if this issue had 
been raised earlier a different decision 
should have been reached, but both 
parties have proceeded too far to ter- 
minate it now. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I could 
not understand why an amendment was 
offered to change over to coal, in view 
of the fact that so much work had been 
done on a pipe line to supply this activity 
in the interest of national defense. Now 
we find that after the work has been 
done, there is a proposition here to 
change over to coal. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Not for a moment; 
then I shall yield. 

I have much sympathy for the Senator 
from West Virginia. This is the first 
time I have known the conditions. We 
have not gone into this matter. I have 
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worked diligently to get all the facts 
since the amendment was offered, but it 
is a fact that in the report the joint com- 
mittee said on May 23, 1949, that the 
Commission’s action had been taken 
without consultation with the National 
Security Resources Board. That was 
before the contract was entered into be- 
tween the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the contracting company. So I sup- 
pose the Senator from West Virginia 
has a point there. But that still does 
not solve the dilemma we are in, because 
50 or 60 miles of the pipe line has been 
buiit, and another 50 or 60 miles of pipe 
line is to be built, according to the con- 
tract, and when it is all over, several mil- 
lion dollars will have been spent. 

Whether or not we can get a cheaper 
gas rate, or coal will be down in price, I 
do not know. I was mayor of a town 
once which had that problem before it. 
One year gas would be cheaper, another 
year higher. Usually the price of coal 
went up and down with the price of gas. 
Perhaps that will happen in this case; 
I do nov know. 

Certainly if we violate this contract, 
the Government will have to spend some 
money to make good the loss sustained. 
That is a certainty. Whether or not we 
could save enough over 20 years by using 
coal instead of gas to meet that expendi- 
ture I do not know. 

Personally I am strong for carrying out 
my contracts. I think when one enters 
into a contract he should perform all its 
conditions, if possible. It seems to me 
we will have to go ahead and complete 
the contract. We will violate our con- 
tract if we turn to coal. Perhaps we will 
turn back to coal some time. 

It seems to me that on the evidence 
submitted there is confusion. I do not 
see how one can intelligently vote on 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from West Virginia at this time, although 
he might have a good case. 

Now I am glad to yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to correct the able minority 
leader in one respect. The Oak Ridge 
plant has been in operation for a great 
number of years, and has been using coal. 
The proposal is not to change over to 
coal, and I want the Rrecorp to so show. 
The distinguished minority leader has 
been constantly saying I was asking for 
a change over to coal. 

The Senator from Nebraska does not 
need to sympathize with me, because my 
State does not sell any coal to this plant, 
it comes from Tennessee, and it is the 
workers in Tennessee who will be thrown 
out of their jobs. I am sympathizing 
with them. 

I am not asking that a contract be 
abrogated, but I did want to bring up 
the point that the effort to get by the 
report of a congressional committee, to 
beat the gun by getting the chips on the 
table in a hurry, is something which 
should not be passed by without a little 
admonishment. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree with the Sen- 
ator in that conclusion. It seems to me 
that the evidence which has just been 
submitted shows that the Commission 
entered into the contract after the re- 
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port was made, and they did not con- 
sult the National Security Resources 
Board. 

If I said they had to change over from 
gas to coal, or coal to gas, I will correct 
the Recorp to fit the conditions which 
have been submitted by the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia. But a con- 
tract has been made to use gas, and 
whether there is a change from coal to 
gas or gas to coal, I have no idea what it 
We are in an understandable 
state of confusion as to what the cost 
will be. My opinion is that the Commis- 
sion will not save as much money over 
20 years as is represented, whether coal 
is used or gas is used. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILGORE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK., On page 70, line 23, 
after the first comma it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Expenses (including personal services) in 
connection with the termination or liquida- 


tion of accounts carried on the books of the 
corporation. e 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, this 
amendment is probably unique among 
those which have been offered to the 
pending bill. It is an amendment which 
seeks to get back into the Treasury of 
the United States several hundred mil- 
lion dollars as quickly as it can be gotten 
back, and probably that could be accom- 
plished within the next fiscal year. ` 

The amendment applies to the appro- 
priation for the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, which is a Government agency 
seeking to get out of business; and that 
in itself is unique. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is 
trying desperately to liquidate. It is try- 
ing to liquidate its holdings in its field 
while the real-estate market is as good 
as it is at this time for the type of prop- 
erty which is represented in its mort- 
gages. It has sold a considerable num- 
ber of its mortgages. It has remaining 
on the books some 200,000 loans which 
will cost it approximately $5 apiece, or 
something less than $5 apiece, for the 
additional clerical work necessary to get 
the titles to these properties in proper 
order so that they may be transferred 
to other banking institutions or other 
institutions that may wish to bid on them 
either singly or en bloc. 

Under the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee the agency does not have the funds 
and is not permitted the funds with which 
to do this necessary clerical work which 
some day must be done. Without this 
amendment it would seem to me the Cor- 
poration is stopped here and now from 
continuing its efforts to liquidate. If 
it does liquidate, the value of its loans 
is something in excess of, I believe, $200,- 
000,000. When these mortgages are sold 
the Corporation’s debt to the Treasury 
will be paid. I think, Mr. President, that 
here is a chance to do a really good 
financial job for the Treasury. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGRATH. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to say 
that the subcommittee of the Apropria- 
tions Committee handling this item voted 
to appropriate the money, but the full 
committee struck it out. I am in thor- 
ough sympathy and accord with the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island when he says 
that the funds provided for by the 
amendment could be used to liquidate 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 
Not only would it result in paying back 
to the Treasury what it owes, but many 
private banks would also participate to 
the extent in which they are interested 
in the loans. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, the 
Senate should not intentionally want to 
put itself on record as preventing, by 
the failure to authorize an expenditure 
of something less than one million dol- 
lars, an agency of this kind from going 
out of business. We hear much talk 
about bureaus and bureaucracy in gov- 
ernment. Now we have here a good 
chance to get rid of one agency. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGRATH. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The subcommittee 
has been endeavoring for years to try to 
get the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
to dispose of its mortgages. Do I under- 
stand that the Senator’s amendment 
would provide for an extra appropriation 
of one million dollars? 

Mr. McGRATH. No; I may say to 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan that, as I understand the amend- 
ment, it is a sort of an authorization 
making it possible for the agency to 
spend whatever may be necessary in or- 
der to liquidate the mortgages which it is 
able to liquidate within the next fiscal 
year. The cost of liquidation is esti- 
mated at something less than $5 per 
mortgage. The Corporation has 200,000 
mortgages. 
to liquidate all its mortgages within the 
next fiscal~year—and there is a possi- 
bility that that could be done—the cost 
would be, as Senators can readily see, 
about $1,000,000. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
understand we have given the Corpora- 
tion about $10 to service each one of the 
mortgages. Soif the Corporation is able 
to dispose of the mortgages at $5 or less 
apiece it would appear that the Corpora- 
tion would not need any further appro- 
priation. 

Mr. McGRATH. Whether the Cor- 
poration can do that under the servicing 
appropriation I am not able to say. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGRATH. I am glad to yield. 
I am sure the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee knows much more 
about the subject than I do. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. May I have the 
attention of the Senator from Michigan? 
The amendment which the Senator from 
Rhode Island has offered does not carry 
any money at all. It simply authorizes 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
within the appropriation which has been 
allowed, to undertake the expense if the 
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money is available, in order to proceed 
with liquidation 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan is in sympathy with that and 
has advocated such procedure for 3 years, 
but we have never been able to get the 
Corporation to sell the mortgages. I 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that if it costs $5 or less to sell one 
of the mortgages and close it out, and it 
costs $10 to service the mortgage for a 
year, the Corporation should be able to 
close out the mortgages during the year 
and not come back for any further money 
for servicing. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. That is our hope. 

Mr. McGRATH. It is hoped the Cor- 
poration may be able to do so. The 
amendment does not ask for additional 
money. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGRATH. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to raise a 
point with the able Senator from Rhode 
Island. In effect the cost would not be 
any more one way than it would the 
other, as I understand. The amendment 
of the Senator from Rhode Island would 
merely allow the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation to expedite the liquidation 
of the Corporation. 

Mr. McGRATH. Some day the Cor- 
poration will have to be liquidated. 
Some loss may be suffered if the liquida- 
tion is made in a declining market. 
Some of the properties under mortgage 
are not of the best, nor are the proper- 
ties in the best of condition. New hous- 
ing is being built throughout the United 
States, and as the Corporation sells its 
mortgages it may lose some money on the 
principal. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGRATH. I yield. 

Mr, WHERRY. The amendment pro- 
vides for an authorization, however, 
which might entail appropriations later 
on? 

Mr. McGRATH. It may be that a 
deficiency appropriation will be asked 
for, but at the present time the amend- 
ment merely provides for getting the 
titles to the properties in order. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation operates with its 
own funds, and we are authorizing them 
to use their receipts for the purpose of 
expediting the liquidation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. MCGRATH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman] and the the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], 
I offer an amendment on page 53, line 2, 
to strike out “September 30” and insert 
in lieu thereof “December 31”. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I understand the 
purpose of the amendment is to extend 
the period from September 30 to Decem- 
ber 31 within which this contract au- 
thority may be exercised. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. The 
time provided is so brief that many of 
the shipyards cannot proceed with the 
construction of ships. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am willing to accept the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Louisiana on behalf 
of himself and other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I call up 
two amendments, lettered “F” and “G,” 
and ask that they be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Oregon desire that the two 
amendments be considered en bloc? 

Mr. MORSE. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, 
before the semicolon in line 12, it is pro- 
posed to insert a comma and the follow- 
ing: “which are not available in the 
Federal service.” 

On page 12, before the period in line 
16, it is proposed to insert a comma and 
the following: “or for the compensation 
or expenses of any member of a board of 
examiners who has not filed an affidavit 
that he is not, and within the fiscal years 
1948 or 1949, has not been, pecuniarily cr 
otherwise interested in any proceeding 
before any agency (as defined in section 
2 of the Administrative Procedure Act), 
or any other proceeding to which the 
United States is a party.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator from Wyoming will agree 
to take these two amendments to con- 
ference. I have a brief explanation to 
make of them. 

Although there may be serious ques- 
tion as to the legality of its action, the 
Civil Service Commission has publicly 
contended that under authority granted 
by the Administrative Procedure Act it 
delegated to a nongovernmental group 
the power to determine whether or not 
incumbent and applicant hearing exam- 
iners for governmental agencies pos- 
sessed requisite qualifications. Mr. 
President, shortly thereafter a question 
was raised as to the legality of this ac- 
tion, and it was suggested that the Com- 
mission obtain an opinion from the At- 
torney General sustaining the legality of 
its action. Had it done so, I think a 
rather unfortunate incident, about which 
I shall comment very shortly, could have 
been avoided. But, so far as I know, 
the Commission never saw fit to ask the 
Attorney General to give it an opinion on 
its original action. 

Serious allegations have been made by 
a number of responsible attorneys and 
organizations not only as to the ques- 
tionable legality of the delegation of 
power by the Commission, but also as to 
the impartiality of the Board of Exam- 
iners to which this power was delegated. 

Mr. President, I wish to make perfectly 
clear that I raise no question as to the 
impartiality of the board of examiners. 
For example, I know the distinguished 
justice of the California Supreme Court, 

, Justice Edmonds, very well. I know of 
no judge of my acquainiance in the en- 
tire United States for whom I have a 
higher regard than Justice Edmonds of 
the California Supreme Court. In fact, 
I want to say that he is the type of judge 
who in my opinion would do great credit 
on the United States Supreme Court 
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itself. So I am discussing this matter 
quite separate and distinct from the 
question of the individuals who were 
selected to form this board, individuals 
who were selected from outside the Gov- 
ernment service. 

Among other things, the attorneys who 
challenge the action of the Commission, 
allege that the Commission has, in effect, 
placed the power to control the entire 
administrative judiciary in the hands of 
a few non-Government officials. 

I have made some investigation of this 
matter. I am persuaded that my 
amendments should be adopted. 

The Commission’s action also has for- 
mally been brought to the attention of 
the Senate in the form of a memorial, 
seeking full investigation of the Civil 
Service Commission’s conduct, by more 
than 2,000 practitioners before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. That me- 
morial has been referred to the Senate 
CORNINE on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ce. 

Without passing upon the merit of the 
allegations, it is clear that a serious ques- 
tion has been raised which we cannot 
in wisdom ignore. 

Even if the allegations should, after 
full investigation, prove untrue, this body 
must protect the integrity of the admin- 
istrative judiciary. 

Furthermore, I desire to point out that 
the amendment I propose is merely in 
reaffirmation of a principle clearly enun- 
ciated in the body of the appropriation 
bill itself, on page 12, lines 4 to 10. There 
a specific exception is noted to. sections 
281 and 283 of title 18, United States 
Code. And my proposal is also in re- 
affirmation of Executive Order 9830, 
which became effective May 1, 1947, 
which authorized the Commission to es- 
tablish committees of expert examiners 
already in Federal service, and permitted 
the use of outside groups only where 
qualified examiners were not available in 
Federal service. 

Mr. President, I am delighted to sub- 
mit my statement of explanation for the 
RecorpD on the statement of the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. O’ManHoney], who 
has just whispered in my ear, that he will 
be glad to take my amendments to con- 
ference. I always settle on such a basis. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
glad that the art of whispering has been 
revived in the Senate. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks an article published in today’s 
Washington News. The article is en- 
titled “Entire Board Quits in Row With 
csc.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ENTIRE Boarp Quits IN Row Wirra CSC 

(By John Cramer) 


The so-called McFarland Board, which 
helped the Civil Service Commission conduct 
its recent exam for Government hearings ex- 
aminers, has resigned en masse in an angry 
dispute with the Commission over the han- 
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dling of the exam, the News learned exclu- 
sively today. 

The board, composed of outstanding at- 
torneys and judges, was set up 2 years ago 
as an unpaid group of consultants to pass on 
the qualifications of hearings examiners— 
the Government officials who sit as judges 
when the legality of Federal administrative 
regulations are challenged. 

The board's letter of resignation was sub- 
mitted last week by Chairman Carl McFar- 
land, Washington attorney. 

It follows a long undercover dispute be- 
tween the board and the Commission over 
alleged bungling by the Commission—and 
alleged manipulation of exam grades by Civil 
Service officials. 

Both Mr. McFarland and Civil Service 
officials confirmed the resignations last 
night, but neither would divulge details of 
the dispute. 


BYPASSED BOARD, CHARGE 


From other sources, however, it Was learn- 
ed that the McFarland Board had accused 
Commission underlings of ignoring the 
board’s recommendations; of failing to con- 
sult it on matters on which it should have 
been consulted—and of adjusting examina- 
tion grades without consulting the board. 

In one case, it was alleged, subordinate 
Commission officials insisted on giving an 
ineligible rating to a hearings examiner who 
had been rated eligible by the McFarland 
Board. 

In another, an examiner whom the board 
had declined to rate “eligible” was given this 
rating by Commission subordinates. 


ADJUSTED BY UNDERLINGS 


In still other cases, it was alleged, grades 
of individual examiners were adjusted up- 
wards by subordinate Commission officials, 
thereby greatly increasing their chances for 
eventual promotion. (Under Civil Service 
rules for hearings examiners, all eventually 
will be placed on a promotion register on 
which their ranks will be determined by 
their exam ratings). 

The McFarland Board claimed that these 
and other Civil Service Commission abuses 
had rendered its work virtually worthless 
and threatens to destroy the integrity of the 
entire hearings examiner system, 


CSC OFFICIALS DENY IT 


Civil Service officials emphatically denied ` 


the board's charges. 

Along with Mr. McFarland, board members 
included D. L. Edmonds, associate justice 
of the California Supreme Court; Joseph W. 
Henderson, Philadelphia; Laurence M. Hyde, 
associate justice of the Missouri Supreme 
Court; Willis Smith, North Carolina, former 
president of the American Bar Association; 
Joseph W. Henderson, Philadelphia, also a 
former Bar Association president and now 
acting president of Bucknell University, and 
Wilson M. Mathews of Civil Service. 

Mr. Mathews was not a party to the mass 
resignation. 

Justice Reynolds was reported even more 
incensed than other board members by al- 
leged Commission bungling and abuses. 


CONTROVERSY WAS SECOND 


The board’s mass resignation followed on 
the heels of an earlier controversy in which 
it was bitterly attacked by the hearings ex- 
aminers. 

The examiners accused the board of po- 
litical, racial, and economic bias in its rating 
of examiners. 

These accusations were not made when 
the board originally was appointed—but 
were first heard after the board gave ineli- 
gible ratings to almost one-third of the 250 
incumbent hearings examiners. 


RERATED ALL EXAMS 


When the examiners launched their widely 
publicized campaign of protest, the Commis- 
sion rerated all exams—and gave eligible rat- 
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ings to a majority of those previously rated 
ineligible. 

Result is that only about 10 percent of the 
250 incumbent examiners now are in the in- 
eligible group—and most of them still have 
appeals pending before the Commission's 
Board of Appeals and Review. 

The Commission’s unofficial explanation at 
the time was that there had been a misun- 
derstanding about the standards to be ap- 
plied in the exam. 

The McFarland Board, CSC explained, had 
taken its instructions from ex-Civil Service 
Commissioner Arthur S. Flemming, who had 
specified that candidates must be eminently 
well qualified in order to pass the exam. 

By contrast, CSC pointed out, the actual 
published standards for the exam were some- 
what lower—specifying only that successful 
candidates must possess adequate experience 
and demontrate ability to conduct hearings. 

OBJECTED TO OVERRULING 

The McFarland Board did not object to the 
new and lower standards. 

What the board did object to was the al- 
leged constant overruling of its recommenda- 
tions by CSC underlings. 

That and the alleged manipulation of 
exam grades. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to invite the attention of the Senator 
from Wyoming to line 2 on page 58—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may I 
inquire, if the Senator will yield, whether 
it is the intention of the majority leader 
to continue in session this evening until 
the bill is finished? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. 
the bill is about to be finished. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is there to be a rec- 
ord vote? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have no desire 
to call for another record yote. I have 
called for very few of them. There have 
been 16. I think that is enough for a 
good bill such as this. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am not 
going to ask for a record vote. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Whether or not 
there will be a record vote depends upon 
what the Senator from Florida asks us 
to add to the bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. As I say, I am not go- 
ing to ask for a record vote. I do not 
know what other Senators intend to do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Florida may proceed. 

Mr: PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask the 
attention of Senators to line 2 on page 
58. That is the figure in which the 
appropriation is made for administra- 
tion, medical, hospital, and domiciliary 
services for the veterans’ hospital system. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is a 
committee amendment which was agreed 
to earlier in the day. ; 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. Iam going to ask 
that the vote by which it was agreed to 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that what the Senator 
wants to do is to add some $8,406,060 to 
the item which has been approved by the 
Senate. 

Mr. PEPPER. No. The amount I 
wish to add is the amount recommended 
by the Director of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. I have it evidenced by two 
letters. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is the same 
thing. 
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Mr. PEPPER. That would be a total 
of $48,000,000 over what the Senate com- 
mittee recommended. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming recommended an 
addition of only $16,000,000, so it would 
be the difference between 816,000,000 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. This afternoon the 
Senate, on the recommendation of the 
committee, and acting at the suggestion 
of the Director of the Budget, restored 
$16,000,000 of the budget estimate, but 
that is $8,406,060 less than the amount 
which the Senator from Florida is now 
urging. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will allow me, my amendment 
was to add $48,000,000. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Then the Senator 
is going above the budget estimate. 

Mr, PEPPER. Oh, yes; of course. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment cannot be offered unless the Senate 
reconsiders the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the committee 
amendment on page 58, line 2, was agreed 
to, be reconsidered, and I wish to be 
eat to address myself to the mo- 

on. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, does 
not that require unanimous consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. The 
Senator from Florida is moving to recon- 
sider the vote by which the committee 
amendment on page 58, line 2, was agreed 
to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest to the distinguished Senator in 
charge of the bill that it is now 6:20. 
I submit that this is not the proper time, 
after Senators have left, to make a mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote. I am not 
saying that the distinguished Senator 
from Florida is not perfectly within his 
rights in doing so, but I think he will 
agree with me that at this late hour 
Senators who might have made up their 
minds on this particular issue should be 
here to vote on it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
reason I address myself to the Senator 
from Florida is that I recognize exactly 
the condition which has just been de- 
scribed by the Senator from Nebraska. 
It would be utterly impossible to bring 
to the floor at this time Senators who are 
concerned about this item. I point out 
to the Senator that the committee has 
gone a long way toward meeting the need 
for funds for this purpose. The Bureau 
of the Budget has been trying to keep 
expenditures down. We are all inter- 
ested in providing hospital care for vet- 
erans. The Senator’s suggestion would 
not only restore $8,000,000 plus which the 
Bureau of the Budget recommended to 
us be not allowed, but would go above 
the budget estimate. The truth of the 
matter is that a point of order would 
lie against an amendment which is not 
supported by a budget estimate, when 
the standing committee has not recom- 
mended it. 

Let me say to the Senator that the 
objective which he seeks to serve can 
much better be handled before a com- 
mittee in connection with one of the de- 
ficiency bills than it can be handled 
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here at this time. We can finish con- 
sideration of this bill tonight. We have 
been on it for 5 days. We have had 
16 yea-and-nay votes. The chairman of 
the subcommittee has been in attendance 
throughout. Several other members of 
the committee, including minority mem- 
bers, have been faithful in their attend- 
ance. We have undertaken a tremendous 
task. I hope the Senator from Florida 
will not, by pursuing this motion to re- 
consider, compel us to go over another 
day, and thereby block again considera- 
tion of the ECA appropriation bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may 
I express the hope that the Senator will 
not offer his amendment tonight? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will allow me, I had no other 
way to gain the floor, I felt, except to 
make the motion, or give notice of mak- 
ing the motion. 

Mr. President, I will accede to the re- 
quest of Senators, but I wish to add just 
one word. I am a little reluctant, even 
when it is a question of propriety, at the 
end of a long day, to commit myself to 
something which will mean that the vet- 
erans of this Nation’s wars will not have 
enough doctors, nurses, and technicians, 
and enough other personnel to give them 
the care they require. I say that that 
is a matter which should have some 
weight upon the conscience of this Con- 
gress. 

The Senator from Wyoming is correct. 
The Budget Bureau did not allow this 
$48,000,000, but the reason I bring this 
question up is that I am chairman of the 
Veterans’ Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
We have jurisdiction directly over the 
hospital program of the veterans. We 
have conducted hearings in this general 
field, and I feel some sense of duty and 
obligation in that position to do what I 
can to see that the veterans get the nec- 
essary medical, hospital, and other care 
which they require. 

Let me read what the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrator says about this question: 

Under the funds now appropriated in the 
bill for this program— 


All that has been added is $16,000,000, 
and not $48,000,000, as requested by the 
Veterans’ Administrator— 


Under the funds now provided in the bill 
for this program, there are anticipated de- 
lays in opening additional beds for use as 
they become available, and either a lessening 
of the quality of medical care now being 
furnished— 


An alternative which the Administra- 
tor has stated he will not follow— 


or the closing of beds now in use, in order to 
maintain present standards of care. The 
budget estimate for the medical, hospital, 
and domiciliary-care program as submitted 
to the Congress provides 8,331 less personnel 
than was actually authorized in this program 
on April 25 of this year. 
* 


Present construction schedules call for the 
completion and opening of 10,306 additional 
standard hospital beds between the dates of 
May 1, 1949, and June 30, 1950. This total 
number of new beds will provide an increase 
in average capacity of 4,891 beds during that 
period and will require $15,871,573 to staff 
and operate these beds at the average costs 
contained in our budget estimates, 
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The amount of $48,000,000 in addition to 
providing staff for new hospital beds as they 
become available will permit maintenance 
of a personnel-to-patient ratio for hospitals 
of approximately one employee to one patient 
for all hospitals combined. 


Then he goes on to say that the effect 
of this appropriation is going to require 
one of twothings. This is what he says: 

It will be noted from the preceding table 
that the budget estimate as submitted and 
as passed by the House would provide a ratio 
of 0.895 employees per patient for all hospi- 
tals and a ratio of 0.795 employees per patient 
if domiciliary care is included. Addition of 
the requested $48,000,000 will permit con- 
tinued operations at the present level and 
permit a ratio of 1.034 employees per patient 
at hospitals thus avoiding a reduction of 
staff at existing hospitals or closing of beds 
in order to retain operating ratios at approxi- 
mately the present level. 


Listen to this sentence from the Direc- 
tor of the Veterans’ Administration: 

I am firmly convinced that the only alter- 
native I will have, in the event sufficient 
funds are not made available, is to close 
certain existing beds and to defer the open- 
ing of new beds rather than reduce the 
standards of medical care. I believe neither 
the Congress nor the veterans desire any 
reduction in the quality of care available to 
the sick or disabled veterans. 

The addition of $48,000,000 to the Budget 
estimate covers only personal service require- 
ments in order to keep staffing standards 
for doctors, dentists, nurses, and attendants 
at the level we believe to be necessary. The 
hearings on the independent offices appro- 
priation bill before the Senate committee 
presented a table which showed a compari- 
son of funds for 1950 fiscal year with the 
amount available during the current year 
for medical, hospital, and domiciliary care. 
It will be noted that the bill as passed by 
the House provided, for 1950, 96.8 percent of 
the amount available for 1949, although the 
estimated bed capacity and patient load for 
1950 will be 106.5 percent and 108.7 percent, 
respectively, of the 1949 fiscal year figures, 
With the additional $48,000,000— 


And they put in $16,000,000— 


the funds available for the 1950 fiscal year 
will be 105 percent of the 1949 funds or an 
increase of 5 percent in money to operate 
an increase of 6.5 percent in the average 
number of beds and an 8.7 percent increase 
in the estimated average number of patients. 


Mr. President, I know the hour is late, 
I know the able Senator from Wyoming 
has done a herculean job, for which I 
commend him, and I know the Senate is 
tired; but I doubt very seriously whether 
we should be so tired as to end our action 
on this bill with the result, as stated to us 
by the Director of Veterans’ Affairs, that 
the lack of provision of adequate funds 
will mean either an impairment in the 
standards of medical care in the veter- 
ans’ hospitals or a curtailment in the 
number of beds which will be available 
to the veterans of this country. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Has this evidence 
been submitted to the committee? 

Mr. PEPPER. It was submitted to the 
committee by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tor himself, and I have the page number 
of the record of the hearings where he 
testified. — 
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But the committee has felt that it 
should follow the recommendations of 
the Bureau of the Budget; and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget cut down the appro- 
priation to such an extent that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration could not ade- 
quately staff the hospitals which have 
the new beds; I refer to the hospitals 
which are coming into construction this 
year. 

So we have the spectacle of empty vet- 
erans’ hospital beds, because after the 
beds are available, there are not enough 
doctors and technicians and nurses to 
provide the veterans with service accord- 
ing to the decent standards of medical 
care. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida to know 
that I am not objecting to his motion to 
reconsider the amendment at this time. 
I merely say that if an argument is to 
be made, it will be perfectly agreeable to 
me to have this matter go over until to- 
morrow morning. 

I wish the Senator to know that I, too, 
am in favor of giving proper treatment 
to the veterans, and I think we have done 
a good job with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

But if there is any new evidence or 
anything else the Senator from Florida 
wishes to place before the Senate, I wish 
to have it submitted to the Senate. I de- 
sire to go on record in favor of having 
that done, because in this bill we are 
appropriating nearly $850,000,000 for the 
care and treatment of veterans; but if 
that is not enough, and if there is any 
new evidence which should be consid- 
ered, I will take just as much time as 
any other Senator will take in order to 
make sure that proper consideration is 
given. If, however, there is a desire to 
have a long discussion of this item, I 
think we should go over until tomorrow, 
and then see whether there is evidence 
to warrant the proposed increase of the 
appropriation. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that the Senator from Wyoming 
could take to conference this item which 
the Veterans’ Administration has re- 
quested of his committee; and then, as 
between the failure of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to allow any of the re- 
quested $48,000,000 and an appropria- 
tion of $48,000,000 which would be voted 
by the Senate in this case, at least the 
conferees could reconcile the difference 
and could come to a fairer allowance 
than the allowance the House has made. 

Of course if an item of $16,000,000 is 
taken to conference, half of that will 
have to be sacrificed in connection with 
the conference, whereas the Director of 
the Veterans’ Administration says the 
full $48,000,000 is needed. I am not will- 
ing to have the Senate compromise in 
regard to the care of the veterans with- 
out at least letting the Senate know what 
it is doing. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Florida recalls the extensive 
hearings which were held in regard to 
the construction of veterans’ hospitals, 
and Iam sure he recalls that the Bureau 
of the Budget, as a result of executive 
order, directed that a reduction of 16,000 
beds be made in the number previously 
undertaken to be provided for veterans. 
That directive was given on the ground 
that those beds could not. be properly 
staffed or serviced. Is not that correct? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yet was it not the 
testimony before the committee, from 
every witness who testified there, that if 
no new hospital beds are to be provided, 
because of the elimination of the 16,000 
beds, at least it is absolutely essential 
that every bed now available be ade- 
quately staffed, so as to provide ade- 
quate medical care? Is not that correct? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 

Mr. President, we have built the hos- 
pitals. Yet this very afternoon, when I 
I talked to Dr. Magnuson on the tele- 
phone and asked him whether the facts 
set forth in the letter from General Gray 
are correct, Dr. Magnuson told me that 
he could not adequately staff the beds. 

Mr. President, is that economy? We 
have spent the money required for the 
building of the hospitals and to make the 
beds available. Yet the splendid doctor 
who is in charge of that branch of the 
Veterans’ Administration tells us that 
we have not provided sufficient money 
to permit the staffing of the beds we 
have made available. 

Mr, MAYBANK. Mr, President, I wish 
the Recor to show that in South Caro- 
lina the situation is that there is only 
one bed for every 332 veterans, as com- 
pared to a national average, under the 
revised program, of one bed for every 
129 veterans. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Rrecorp a state- 
ment regarding the situation in South 
Carolina. This statement was presented 
at the hearings, in connection with re- 
marks of the Senator from Florida, the 
Senator from Minnesota, and other 
members of the committee. 

I do not know what the answer is, 
but it appears to me that in some sec- 
tions of the country too much hospital- 
ization is provided, whereas in many 
other sections of the country insufficient 
hospitalization for veterans is provided, 
and that there has been discrimination 
against certain States and certain 
veterans. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Veteran population and bed ratio 


Estimated veteran population, Jan. 5, 1049 . 201, 00 
VA authorized standard beds 606 
State | National 
Veterans gs bed: 

Jan, 5, 1909 22-2... 332 178 

Original construction and ex- 
program 200 17 

Revised construction and ex- 
pansion program.___...-.... 332 129 


AUGUST 2 
Hospitals eliminated 


Location 


9 ns 3 ee ent 
8 


Columbia, addition. 


Estimated obligation incurred by Govern- 
ment, hospitals eliminated 


Location Type Amount 
Crepivitie. 2 SS 200 GM... $303,000 
Columbia (addition) 200 M. 19, 000 


Contracts with Army, Navy, Public Health 
Service, and other Federal hospital beds 
or use of veterans—Other Government 


... ̃ •oe;f— 100 
ori ONG Sisto ARE 273 
Combined total „„%.,e 373 


Veterans hospitalized in VA and non-VA 
hospitals, fiscal year 1948 
Total hospitalized 
Hospitalization in State 
Hospitalized in other States. -- 1,924 
Veterans discharged outside State 1,925 
Applications for hospitalization, admissions, 
and discharges, January 1949 


VA installation 


497| 40 431 
ö 
. | 245 


Columbia, VA hospital 
Fort Jackson, regional 


office. 
Non-VA hospitals 


Awaiting admission, Feb. 28, 1949 


geld; a sas eee een 98 
Fort Jackson, regional office 


Veterans awaiting admission to hospitals, 
Feb. 28, 1949—area (Atlanta): South 
Carolina 

Length of waiting period: 

1 to 60 days 
61 to 120 days.. 


121 to 180 days —.— 61 
Wandesse ö. eee 65 
Total awaItu gd 1, 008 


Medical personnel employed in existing VA 
hospitals, assigned as of Jan. 31, 1949 


Number Number Na 1 3 
2 Pi Hes 5 cate 2 
Columbia oms.| || e 0 | w 


Staff required for hospital eliminated 


Columbia | Greenville 


Number of doctors 16 16 

umber of nurses 48 48 
Number of dentists... 1 1 
Number of technicians 18 18 


1949 


Comments regarding staffing of hospitals— 
eliminated 

Greenville, GM: Can te very readily staffed. 

Columbia, GM: Can be very readily staffed. 

Comments 
South Carolina 

The Veterans’ Administration estimates 
South Carolina to have a veterans population 
of 201,000. With this large veterans popula- 
tion the State has only one hospital. A 700- 
bed general medical and surgical hospital at 
Columbia. Asa result as of January 5, 1949, 
this State had only 1 bed for every 332 
veterans as compared to a national average 
of 1 bed to every 178 veterans. The orig- 
inal construction and expansion program 
contemplated a 200-bed addition to the pres- 
ent hospital at Columbia and new construc- 
tion of a 200-bed general medical and surg- 
ical hospital at Greenville. This would have 
raised the available bids for veterans in South 
Carolina of from 1 bed for every 200 veterans 
as compared to 1 bed to every 117 veterans 
as the national average on the original con- 
struction program and this would be a little 
over half of the national average. Under 
the revised construction program both the 
addition at Columbia and the new hospital 
at Greenville are scheduled for elimination. 
It again brings South Carolina back to 1 
available bed for every 332 veterans as com- 
pared to a national average of 1 bed for every 
129 veterans on the national revised con- 
struction program. 

The 700-bed hospital at Columbia is re- 
quired to take patients for a big area in both 
North and South Carolina as well as to pro- 
vide hospital facilities for adjoining areas. 
It is estimated therefore that the total vet- 
eran population to be served by the proposed 
expanded hospital at Columbia and the new 
hospital at Greenville would be too heavy, 
roughly 375,000 veterans, 

The hospital at Columbia has a standard 
bed capacity of 606 beds but is operating 
with an authorized capacity of 700. Because 
of this and its limited facilities in caring for 
this large number surgery is being done at 
practically all hours of the day. It has been 
reported that this hospital has been operat- 
ing with a waiting list which officially ran 
from 100 to 150 per day. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration reports that the Navy has avail- 
able 100 beds for veterans in South Carolina. 
In addition, the Oliver General Hospital 
(Army) in Augusta, Ga., furnishes an addi- 
tional amount. It was estimated that South 
Carolina was using an available 200 beds a 
day in these two service hospitals in South 
Carolina and Georgia that, “I can tell you 
as Governor of the State that we have more 
than 300, nearer 400 veterans in civilian 
hospitals occupying beds there who cannot 
get in a veterans’ hospital.” He reports that 
a great many veterans have not even ap- 
plied and has personal knowledge of some 
who understood there was a long waiting 
list and were delaying their applications 
until there was an opportunity to be ad- 
mitted. He also stressed that his State had 
less than one-half of the national average 
of beds available for its veterans as the Vet- 
erans’ Administration had nationally. 

The testimony clearly indicates that there 
is no problem in staffing these hospitals and 
this is borne out by official reports by the 
Veterans’ Administration. As of December 
31, 1948, the plans and specifications for the 
Greenville project were listed by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration as being 100 percent 
complete. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, let 
me say that since 1944 we have been in- 
formed that a hospital for veterans 
would be built in South Carolina or that 
some other assistance would be given the 
veterans in South Carolina. However, 
nothing of the sort has been done. The 
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money for that purpose was appropri- 
ated for the Veterans’ Administration 
under General Hines, and of course later 
another general was in charge of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and subsequently 
another general was in charge of it. 
However, nothing of that sort has been 
done. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I re- 
member very well the statement which 
was made at the hearing, showing a 
very grave need for additional veterans’ 
hospital facilities in South Carolina. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
rise merely to suggest to the Senator 
from Florida that immediate action upon 
this matter is not required, and the origi- 
nal suggestion which I made to him that 
it should be brought up under à defi- 
ciency bill is sound. I will show the Sen- 
ator why Ithink so. I have in my hand 
a letter which I have already put in the 
Recor earlier in the day, from the Ad- 
ministrator, General Gray, to the chair- 
man of the full committee, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR]. I 
read these two paragraphs, in connec- 
tion with the increase of $16,000,000 
which we have already granted: 

The increase requested herein will permit 
the Veterans’ Administration to retain em- 
ployees now experienced and qualified for 
hospital and medical care and will permit 
the transfer of such experienced workers 
from existing hospitals to new hospitals as 
they are opened. Thus a reduction of staff 
in the medical-care program will be avoided 
and later recruitment and training of new 
employees to staff the additional new beds 
as they become available will be unnecessary. 

I am convinced that greater efficiency of 
operation can be secured by this method and 
certainly employee morale and maintenance 
of the standards of medical care can be re- 
tained at a high level. 


It is my contention, I may say to the 
Senator, that if this is done in accord- 
ance with what the Senator has already 
approved, which I feel confident will be 
approved in the conference, there will 
then be ample opportunity on a defi- 
ciency bill, when the need arises, for the 
Senator to advance in his own inimitable 
and eloquent manner the considerations 
which he is laying before us now. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, since 
about 10,000 new beds are to come into 
construction duriug this fiscal year, I am 
glad to have the friendly interest of the 
able Senator from Wyoming in the pro- 
posal to add personnel as the need be- 
comes manifest. In view of the essur- 
ances I have had from the chairman of 
the subcommittee, that an effort to in- 
crease this appropriation will receive 
sympathetic consideration hereafter in 
a deficiency appropriation, I shall with- 
draw my motion to reconsider at the 
presen’ time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I may say to the 
Senator I was personally very deeply in- 
terested in this matter, and I made 
arrangements for employees of veterans’ 
facilities to come to Washington and 
testify at the Appropriation Committee 
hearings. I discussed this matter not 
only with the Veterans’ Administration 
but also with the Bureau of the Budget, 
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and I think the additional $16,000,000 
which the Budget Bureau has approved 
will be provided. 

Mr. PEPPER. Very well. Mr. Presi- 
dent, just one more word. The Senate 
continued the authorization of $237,- 
000,000 for the construction of veterans’ 
hospitals. I see Senators on the floor 
who testified before our committee in aid 
of the construction of the new hospitals, 
which have been built, but which were 
curtailed by Executive order and by the 
Veterans’ Admin‘st-ation to the extent 
of 16,000 veterans’ hospital beds. The 
House of Representatives renewed the 
contract authorization of $237,000,000 
net, which had previously been re- 
scinded, which would authorize the res- 
toration of the 16,000 beds which were 
estimated by Executive order and by the 
action of the Administrator of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

The House committee, in its report, 
specified that it was left up to the Presi- 
dent to build these facilities with 16,000 
beds or such number of them as he felt 
were needed. Some of us felt that the 
Senate should have incorporated along 
with this appropriation a directive to the 
President to build the hospitals, because 
it was felt they were needed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment, if the Senator will allow me to 
complete this statement. The committee 
recognized it would be legislation on an 
appropriation bill and therefore subject 
to a point of order. We have therefore 
not offered the amendment, which we 
once contemplated offering. Since we 
are continuing the authorization to the 
executive department to build the hos- 
pitals, 24 in number, and to provide 16,000 
beds altogether, I think it is well for the 
Record to show the sentiment of those 
Senators who feel that the Senate should 
go ahead with this construction program. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I inquire whether 
the plan now contemplates a reduction 
with reference to the St. Louis hospital 
from 1,000 beds to 500? 

Mr. PEPPER. As I recall, it does. 

Mr. DONNELL. I further inquire 
whether a reduction is contemplated in 
the original plan as to the number of 
general medical and surgical beds at 
Kansas City? 

Mr. PEPPER. I understand that to be 
80. 
Mr. DONNELL. I may say to the Sen- 
ator, in connection with St. Louis, we 
have a rather interesting and peculiar 
situation there. As the Senator doubt- 
less recalls, we have the Jefferson Bar- 
racks Hospital, which today, or at any 
rate at the time of the testimony, and 
according to the information I have now 
accommodated 676 persons; that is to 
say, it had 676 beds. It was proposed 
that the St. Louis Hospital, to be con- 
structed in St. Louis, should have 1,000 
beds. Under the plan by which the St. 
Louis hospital is reduced from 1,000 beds 
to 500, and by which the Jefferson Bar- 
racks Hospital is to be converted from a 
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general medical and surgical hospital toa 
neuropsychiatric hospital, we will lose 
676 beds on the one hand at Jefferson 
Barracks Hospital, and we will gain only 
500 beds in the St. Louis Hospital. 
Therefore, under the plan which I un- 
derstand is now contemplated, we will 
actually lose 176 beds for general medi- 
cal and surgical purposes in St. Louis. 

I am not certain as to whether the 
change-over at Kansas City Means an 
alteration from 495 general medical and 
surgical beds and 250 tuberculosis beds, 
a total of 745. I am not certain, T say, 
whether the plan contemplates 500 
tuberculosis beds, and a reduction to no 
general medical and surgical beds, but 
it is my impression that a cut is planned. 
I ask the Senator from Florida whether 
a reduction of some kind is planned at 
Kansas City? 

Mr. PEPPER. It is. That is my rec- 
ollection. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, 1 am 
very glad indeed the Sefator has called 
attention to these facts on the floor of 
ins Senate, and while I should like, if 

e hour were not So late, to emphasize 
a little more fully the situation that ex- 
ists both in St. Louis and in Kansas City, 
as à Senator from Missouri and knowing 
something, at any rate, particularly of 
the situation in my own home section 
immediately around St. Louis, and some- 
thing, generally speaking, from the testi- 
mony with respect to Kansas City, I 
want to put myself on record very de- 
cidedly as being in hope that the St. 
Louis hospital may have the 1,000 beds 
instead of 500, and that there shall be 
no reduction from the original plan in 
Kansas City. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator for 
his statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Chair correctly understand that the Sen- 
ator from Florida withdraws his motion 
to reconsider? 

Mr. PEPPER. In view of the assur- 
ances I have had from the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], that an ef- 
fort to increase this appropriation will 
receive sympathetic consideration here- 
after in a deficiency bill, I withdraw my 
motion. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I desire 
to associate myself with the views ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Florida and 
other Senators, because I believe that, 
Particularly in Pennsylvania, we have 
been discriminated against. With a vet- 
eran population, as shown by the com- 
mittee report, greater than that of any 
other State except New York, we have 
lost a total of 1,400 beds in the curtail- 
ment program. In fact, while the na- 
tional average is 178 veterans per bed, we 
have in Pennsylvania an average of 347. 
With the revised construction program, 
which would have helped us to some 
extent, we would still be far behind the 
national average. Because of the re- 
vised program, we have in Pennsylvania 
an average of 183, while the national 
average is 129. 

I think the committee sets forth in 
its report the situation with regard to 
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Pennsylvania as admirably and as well as 
could be expressed by anyone, and there- 
fore I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed at this point in the Rec- 
orp the Pennsylvania summary together 
with the comments of the subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, appearing on pages 62 to 
65 of the committee report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary and comments were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Veteran population and bed ratio 


Estimated veteran population Jan, 5, Sa i 
VA authorized standard beds. 4 48, bo 


State | Nati 
er ational 
Veterans per bed: 
1 eee 347 178 
—— construction and ex- 
program 155 117 
Revised construction and ex- 
pansion program —ᷣᷣᷣᷣ 183 129 


Estimated obligation incurred dy e Govern- 
ment, hospital eliminated 


Location 


Philadelphia 
e . 


Estimated obligation incurred by Govern- 
ment, hospital altered 


Type Amount 
Philadelphia.................. GM... $249, 000 
Pittsburgh 106, 000 
DO csensieulncusdpicendoowd 186, 000 


Contracts with Army, Navy, Public Health 
Service, and other Federal hospital beds 
jor use of veterans—Other Government 


Veterans hospitalized in VA and 
als, fiscal year 1948 


AUGUST 2 


Applications for hospitalization, admissions 
and discharges, January 1949 


8 VA hospital. 
Le VA hospital, ...- 
Aspinwall, VA hospital... 
Butler, VA hospital 
* — regional of- 

ay EL ee 1 
Pinebar h, 15 eg A Office _ 
w prec ional of- 


Philudelpiiia; regional office. 
Pittsburgh, regional office.. 


Wilkes-Barre, regional office... 
Grand potel, . = Se sie 5 eae eee 
Veterans awaiting admission to hospitals, 
Feb. 28, 1949—Area (Philadelphia): 
Pennsylvania 
Length of waiting period: 
EAT Gays ns ²· . Sckeesk canon 712 
61 to 120 days... 355 
121 to 180 days 223 
Over 180 days. 
E E a E TOE ER T y- 2,150 


Medical personnel employed in existing VA 
hospitals, assigned as of Jan. 31, 1949 


2 

2 

Hospital 8 

z 

8 

& 
Coatesville..... NP... 
Lebanon . 
Aspin wall. GMS. 

Butler GMS 

Der 


Staf required for hospital eliminated 
Harrisburg: 

Number of doctors. 

Number of nurses. 


altered in size 


Number of technicians. 


Comments regarding staffing of hospitals 


Altered in size: Philadelphia (GM), Pittsburgh (G 
Pittsburgh (NP): These three hospi te hich have — 


altered in size are located in comm: there are 
medical schools and no difficulty in 
jee ted: Harrisburg (GM): —— difficult 
a Comments 
Pennsylvania 


The Veterans’ Administration estimated a 
veteran population for this State of 1,426,- 
000. A number of witnesses testified to the 
fact that Pennsylvania, with a larger veteran 
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population than any other State but New 
York, had been discriminated against over 
the years by having assigned to it less bed 
capacity than the States of New York, IIII- 
nois, California, Massachusetts, and Ohio. 
The new construction program was designed 
to some extent to correct this disparity. As 
of January 5, 1949, Pennsylvania had only 1 
bed for each of the 347 veterans as compared 
to a national average of 178. The revised 
construction program would contemplate 1 
bed for every 183 veterans as compared to a 
national average of 129. Witnesses further 
brought out that the cut in bed construction 
now recommeded for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania is disastrously out of line with the na- 
tional average and, worse still, when com- 
pared with other large cities. Out of the to- 
tal original bed allocation for new construc- 
tion of 4,450 beds allocated to Pennsylvania, 
1,400 heds are scheduled to be eliminated, 
or more than one-third of the total originally 
scheduled for the State. Likewise, it was 
brought out that a careful perusal of the 
records will indicate that Pennsylvania is 
again being penalized 9 percent of the total 
number of beds curtailed nationally. Exten- 
sive waiting lists are reported in all types of 
cases, 1. e., the general medical and surgical, 
the neuropsychiatric, and the tubercular 
groups in the proposed construction of the 
general medical and surgical beds as certain 
tubercular facilities .re to be provided. 

It was reported by contact with the Vet- 
erans’ Administratior officials, the Common- 
wealth department of health as well as the 
Pennsylvania League that from 3,000 to 
5,000 cases of veterans suffering from active 
tuberculosis were remaining home with their 
families due to lack of Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration or local beds. The number of veter- 
ans now confined in State, municipal, and 
county mental institutions showed a total 
of 1,190 with over 300 tubercular cases in 
these institutions. Approximately 400 vet- 
erans of the neuropsychiatric description 
are now being held by State, civil, and po- 
lice authorities because of the nonavaila- 
bility of beds in either of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration or local neuropsychiatric insti- 
tutions. Because of lack of proper facilities 
in Pennsylvania for the care of all types of 
cases of tuberculosis, neuropsychiatric, and 
general medical and surgical cases, it is neces- 
sary to hospitalize many of these cases in 
other States, thereby creating a longer dis- 
tance of travel for the patient in addition to 
causing undue hardship and inconvenience 
to the families wanting to visit their loved 
ones. 

The hospitals involved in the revised con- 
struction program consist of a reduction of 
the general medical hospital at Philadelphia 
from 1,000 to 500; a general medical and 
surgical hospital at Pittsburgh from 1,250 
to 1,000, and a neuropsychiatric hospital at 
Pittsburgh from 1,200 to 750. In addition, 
@ general medical and surgical hospital at 
Harrisburg of a 200-bed capacity is sched- 
uled for elimination. It is noted therefore 
that the largest reduction of beds—1,200, 
is contemplated in Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, 500 and 700, respectively—the two 
largest cities in Pennsylvania. Testimony 
revealed that there are five medical centers, 
medical colleges in the city of Philadelphia 
alone, and in addition in Pittsburgh there 
are two of the greatest medical centers in 
the world. Also, there is now under con- 
struction in Pittsburgh as a result of a grant 
from the Mellon Estate, a graduate school 
of medicine, which is scheduled to be one of 
the few graduate schools of medicine in this 
country. In addition, it is brought out that 
as regards the hospital at Harrisburg sched- 
uled for elimination that there are approxi- 
mately 2,000 physicians in that neighbor- 
hood and that there would be no difficulty 
in staffing that hospital. There are two 
class A dental schools in Pennsylvania. 
Due to the great medical centers in Phila- 
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delphia and Pittsburgh there has been no 
difficulty in recruiting all types of medical 
and other types of personnel and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has stated that in re- 
gard to the staffing of the hospitals reduced 
in size, 1. e., the general medical and surgi- 
cal hospitals at Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
and the neuropsychiatric hospital at Pitts- 
burgh that “the above hospitals are located 
in communities where there are medical 
schools and there would be no difficulty in 
Staffing these beds.” As regards staffing the 
hospital at Harrisburg it would be moder- 
ately difficult” to staff. As of December 31, 
1948, the plans for the Harrisburg hospital 
were stated by the Veterans’ Administration 
to be 95 percent complete, the Pittsburgh 
general medical and surgical hospital 100 
percent complete, the Pittsburgh neuropsy- 
chiatric hospital 78 percent complete, and 
the Philadelphia, Pa., general medical and 
surgical hospital 73 percent complete. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should merely 
like to call to the attention of Senators, 
in connection with the State-by-State 
analysis of subcommittee hearings, to 
which the Senator from Florida has re- 
ferred in his remarks, that this is an 
example of, and may serve to correct, 
what one may call the miscalculation of 
the Bureau of the Budget. The Bureau 
is not infallible, it is not sacrosanct, and 
the record of the subcommittee as shown 
in this general report of the subcommit- 
tee investigating the hospital construc- 
tion program of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration shows without the shadow of a 
doubt that from every single State where 
there was a curtailment of the program 
there was without exception a witness, 
and every witness testified as to the dire 
need of this program. South Carolina 
was mentioned a while ago. There are 
over 200,000 veterans in that State, with 
just one Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tal; that is all—just one hospital. Every 
one of the States had a waiting list that 
went far beyond any of the estimates 
submitted by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion or by the Bureau of the Budget. 

I think, when doctors appeared before 
the committee from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and frankly admitted that 
there was need for these hospital units 
and they were worried about being able 
to staff them, I should reemphasize for 
the record, and I feel it is my respon- 
sibility as a member of the committee 
to do so, that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion said that the one thing we must 
have is complete medical care for every 
available hospital which is constructed at 
this time. Since we are not going to 
build the 16,000 beds, we must be com- 
pletely sure that there is to be no denial 
of the technicians, doctors, and nurses 
who are so desperately needed. 

Mr. President, I commend the reading 
of this pamphlet to every Senator, be- 
eause the problem will plague us next 
year. With 16 or 18 States cut out, we 
shall be faced with the problem for years 
to come. The veterans are getting older 
and will become more disabled, and there 
will be greater necessity for 3 beds 
than ever before. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Saat I see 
among the distinguished Senators who 
appeared before the committee, the dis- 
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tinguished senior Senator from Tennes- 

see, chairman of the Senate Appropria- 

tions Committee, the Senator from Ohio 

[Mr, Tart], the Senator from Michigan 

Mr. Fercuson] and other Senators who 

made strong statements for the record 

as to the need for facilities. Since all 

Senators are not at this late hour pres- 

ent, let me say that our subcommittee 

prepared a short summary of testimony 
given before the subcommittee for each 

State. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
can yield only for a question. The Chair 
must enforce the rule. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have placed in the 
body of the Recorp, following my re- 
marks, the summary for the remainder 
of the States. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Excerpts from summary and analysis by 
Subcommittee of Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare of hearings on’ 
proposed curtailment of veterans’ hospital 
construction program, 81st Cong., Ist sess.] 

II. STATE-BY-STATE ANALYSIS OF SUBCOMMITTEE 

HEARINGS 
CALIFORNIA 
Veteran population and bed ratio 


Estimated veteran population, Jan. 5, 1949... 1,346,000 
VA authorized standard bed: 


— 8 — „ 


State | National 
Veterans per bed. 
r 170 178 
Original construction and ex- 
pansion program AAG 127 117 
Revised construction and ex- 
pansion program 129 129 


Hospital eliminated 


Estimated obligation incurred ba Govern- 
ment, hospital eliminated 


San Diego. 
. 20 GM, 


7. $129,000. 
Existing VA hospitals in State 


Hospital Hyper ad pi 
458 
378 
1, 464 

Los aves 
S unit 1, 440 
unit 2. 149 
Oakland 800 
San Francisco 440 
Van Nuys. 1, 509 
Aa MEE SERT A y A A Locuieencesans 8, 633 


Contracts with Army, Navy, Public Health 
Service, and other Federal hospital beds for 
use of veterans—other Government 


Combined total—- 55-22... 1, 732 


Veterans hospitalized in VA and non-VA 
hospitals, fiscal year 1948 


r - soso saene meses 48, 181 

s- 
Hospitalization in State... 46, 708 
Hospitalized in other States 1,475 
Veterans discharged outside State 1, 506 
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Applications for hospitalization, admissions 
and discharges, January 1949 


8 VA hospital. 
San Fernando, VA hos- 


Palo Alto, VA hospital 


Los Angeles, VA hospital.. 
Oakland, VA hospital 


Awaiting admission, Feb. 28, 1949 


apy Gong 2 — 
8 72 
Palo Alto. — 313 
San Fernan: =) 
San Francisco. iene 
8 2 aA 
Los Aneks regional K. ciiai 2 
oes 0, regional Office... eee mene 

2 regional oc 

TTT 955 


Veterans awaiting admission to hospitals, 


Feb. 28, 1949—Area (San Francisco): 
California 
pengi of 5 period: s 
82 70 120 ny es Pauses ee A 229 
121 to 180 days.. n5 
Over 180 days 
n, ETTAN O EESE 1,146 


Medical personnel employed in existing VA 
hospitals, assigned as of Jan. 31, 1949 


2 
Number Number 2 
3 cogs 
a 828 
Hospital E = 2 £ 
z £ as 
5 g= 
È 5 Ë 
& A zZ 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 712 
0 374 
5 0,1, 437 
SSRA V rR 1. 155 14 <i 008, 273 
Staff required for hospital eliminated 
San Diego 
Number of doctors... 16 


Number of dentists... 
Number of technicians 
Comments regarding staffing of hospital. 
Ean Diego, GM: No difficulty in staffing. 
Comments 
San Diego 


Statistics prepared by the University of 
California and the State Department of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs showed 350,000 World War II 
veterans from out of State had taken resi- 
dence in California since VJ-day. Conser- 
vative estimates show veteran population of 
California now to be 1,700,000. 

Veteran population in this State shows 
higher percentage of disable | veterans than 
the national average; also the highest per- 
centage cf total and permanent disabled vet- 
erans, i. e., 12.63 percent of Nation’s total. 

In the need for general medical and surgi- 
cal beds emphasis was placed on the fact that 
this State had one of the highest number of 
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bed contracts authorized with other Govern- 
ment (military and Public Health) hospitals 
than any State in the Union (1,700 beds) 
or 33 percent of such bed utilization by the 
VA nationally. Testimony was also offered 
to the effect that some military hospitals in 
that State were now being closed, others 
were scheduled for closing with consolida- 
tion of military beds in the remaining hos- 
pital, thereby causing a present and eventual 
shortage of such available military beds for 
veterans’ use. 

The estimated veteran population of San 
Diego County was given as 160,000. The 
nearest VA hospital (Los Angeles) is 175 
miles distant. The number of VA patients 
hospitalized in San Diego Naval Hospital on 
February 20, 1949, was 238, and exceeded the 
contract utilization for 200 beds in that 
hospital. The San Diego area contains a 
great number of retired military personnel, 
as well as many disabled veterans attracted 
there by reason of climatical and other con- 
siderations. 

Site for this proposed hospital has been 
acquired; all the test borings Lad been made; 
the bids had been called for, and the lowest 
bidder had been announced a few days prior 
to the order canceling construction of the 
hospital. 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 
Veteran population and bed ratio 


Estimated veteran Population, Jan. 5, 1949_____ 137, 000 
VA authorized stan 335 


State | National 


Veterans per bed: 
Jan. 5, 199 
Original c construc! 


— program 


Projects altered in size from present plans 
Washington, D. O. 
GM. 

From 750 to 500. 


Estimated obligation incurred by Govern- 
ment—Hospital altered 


raed boy dae D.O. 
50 G 

ôs $1000.00. 

Exist ing VA hospitals in State 

-- Mount Alto. 
3 


Contracts with Army, Navy, Public Health 
Service, and other Federal hospital beds 
for use of veterans—Other Government 


I p ne ae Tes SS na a 50 
—T—T—T—T—T—T el es ͤ a ae 150 
pet) RUN dS ue FR Ri EA RN ae, 200 


Veterans hospitalized in VA and non-VA 
Hospitals, fiscal year 1948 


Total hospitalized 

Hospitalization in State 
Hospitalized in other berg 
Veterans discharged outside 


Applications for hospitalization, admissions 
and discharges, January 1949 


VA installation 


AUGUST 2 


Veterans awaiting admission to hospitals, 
Feb. 28, 1949—area (Richmond): District 
of Columbia 


Length of tna period: 


Total awaiting. _....--.--..-...--------+--. 1, 282 


Medical personnel employed in existing VA 
hospitals, assigned as of Jan. 31, 1949 


a 

v 

o 
z f 2 
= | doctors | nurses -g 
8 E 
Hospital - = 2 „E 
= j£ 88 

È 3 5 

— * z 

Distri t of Co- 
lumbia GMS. ] 19 | 24 94 20 370 


Staff required for hospital altered in size 
Washington, D. C.: 
Number of doctors. 


Number of technicians 


Comments regarding staffing of hospital, 
altered in size 
Washington, D. C., GM. Located in community 
where there are medical schools; vo difficulty in staffing. 
Comments 
District of Columbia 


The District of Columbia, with an esti- 
mated veteran population of 137,000 as of 
January 5, 1949, had only 335 Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration beds available, so that in the 
District of Columbia there was only 1 veteran 
bed available to every 409 veterans residing 
here, as compared to a national average as of 
that date, January 5, 1949, of 1 bed per 178 
veterans. In the original construction and 
expansion program it was contemplated to 
erect a 750-bed general medical and surgical 
hospital in the Washington, D. C., area. This 
would have brought the ratio of veterans per 
bed to 1 bed per 126 veterans, which would 
have been very close to the national average 
of 1 bed per 117 veterans under this original 
construction program. It is now contem- 
plated under a revised program to reduce this 
new general medical and surgical hospital in 
this area from 750 to 500 beds. If this altera- 
tion in size is carried through it will leave the 
District of Columbia with 1 bed per 164 vet- 
erans, as compared to a national average of 1 
bed per 129 veterans. 

The District of Columbia has a veteran 
population in the metropolitan area consid- 
erably larger than many States. The District 
of Columbia so far as veterandom is con- 
cerned, is rather peculiarly situated in that 
many veterans from all over the country 
come to Washington to see about their 
claims, and many of these fll men become so 
ill while they are in Washington that it is 
necessary to hospitalize them in veterans’ 
beds here. Likewise, because of this geo- 
graphic location and because of shortage of 
veterans’ beds in the adjoining States of 
Maryland and Virginia, the present 335-bed 
general medical and surgical hospital at 
Mount Alto, Washington, D. C., carries a 
large patient load from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, so that only about half its capacity is 
for District patients. The same would be 
true in the new construction planned for 
W: n, D. C. Also, the present veter- 
ans’ hospital at Mount Alto, Washington, 
D. C., contains one of the three Veterans’ 
Administration diagnostic centers, and many 
yeterans from the eastern territory of the 
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United States are hospitalized there because 
of special diagnostic studies necessary be- 
cause of difficulty arising out of the proper 
adjudication of their claims. 

For many years there have been large wait- 
ing lists of seriously ill District patients 
awaiting hospitalization. Frequently it is 
impossible to get even an emergency case 
admitted. Many District veterans have had 
to be hospitalized in veterans’ hospitals in 
distant States because of this shortage of 
hospital beds for all types of cases. This is 
particularly true of the mental cases. The 
proposed 750-bed new construction in the 
Washington, D. C., area was planned to con- 
tain a neuropsychiatric unit which would 
help to relieve the urgent needs of hospitaliz- 
ing acute medical emergencies in the mental 
field. 

Most testimony was introduced showing 
that there is not a need for the full 750 beds. 
Assurance was given that this hospital could 
readily be staffed with a full-time staff of 
competent medical, nursing, and other per- 
sonnel. These are readily available in every 
recognized specialty of medicine. This is 
confirmed by the Veterans’ Administration 
which, when asked regarding their comments 
regarding the staffing of this hospital, have 
replied that the hospital is Iccated in a 
community where there are medical schools, 
No difficulty in staffing.” 


FLORIDA 
Veteran population and bed ratio 


Estimated veteran 88 Jan. 5, 1940 300, 000 
VA authorized standard beds. 268 


Veterans per bed: 


( vive tiveunsiek’ 237 178 
Original 8 and ex- 

pansion program 27 117 
Revised ee and ex- 

pansion program 237 129 

Hospitals eliminated 
Location Type Beds 
Gainesville... 1,000 
Tallahassee. 100 


Estimated obligation incurred by Govern- 
ment, hospitals eliminated 


Location 


Contracts with Army, Navy, Public Health 
Service and other Federal hospital beds for 
use of veterans—Other Government 


Veterans hospitalized in VA and non-VA 
hospitals, fiscal year 1948 


Potal hoapitayiwed: w/oa S E A 13, 164 


Hospitalization in 97 9 11,277 
Hospitalized in other States --- 1,887 
Veterans discharged rode — — 1, 893 
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Applications for hospitalization, admissions 
and discharges, January 1949 


Net | Net 
hos- | hos- 
VA Installation pital | pital 
dmis-| dis- 
sions charges 
Dota) ai 1,262 | 1,010 
Bay Pines, VA hospital 204 233 
Coral Gables, VA hospital. 353 322 
Lake City, VA hosi 3 KPN 256 190 
Miami, regional offlee . 15222 8 
Ean 0 Grille, 7 
Nn Vi hospitals” S 350 255 


Awaiting admission — Feb. 28, 1949 


ALAA ai NETE A EE E AED. 67 
Coral Gables.. — M 
Lake City. --. 80 
Mami, ni, reginal ofice... nnn 
Pass-A-Grille, regional office 


Grand total 


Veterans awaiting admission to hospitals, 
Feb. 28, 1949—Area (Atlanta): Florida 
Length of waiting period: 
1 to 60 days.. 
61 to 120 days. 
121 to 180 days. 5 
ieee ARDANE EERS AREA A 65 


Wien ann 1,003 


Medical personnel employed in existing VA 
hospitals, assigned as of Jan, 31, 1949 


h 

Number Number Num: |S 

2 a 955 of den- 22 

8 loctors | nurses | fists 555 

Hospital E rE N SRR OH 2 
EE 288 

— Ele E 

E Š k E Es 
Bay Pines GMS. 4| 1| 94040 430 
Coral Gables. GMS. 20 | 14| 94120 301 
Lake City GMS. 20 164020 363 
Total. | 16 252 1 8 0 |1, 184 


Staff required for hospital eliminated 
Gainesville} Tallahassee 


Number 0’ doctors 33 10 
Number of nurses. $ 81 26 
Number of dentists a 3 1 
Number of technicians 56 18 


Comments regarding staffing of hospitals 


Gainesville, NP: Difficult to staff properly. 
‘Tallahassee, GM: Moderately difficult to Xia. 
Comments 
Florida 


Testimony given revealed that the fact that 
Florida as a State occupied a very unique 
position. First of all, its population is stated 
to have grown from the census report of 
1940 of 1,900,000 to an estimate now with 
the Census Bureau of 2,400,000. It was stated 
that the growth in veteran population has 
been greater and out of proportion to the 
general growth of the State, thereby produc- 
ing an acute problem insofar as the hospi- 
tal needs of veterans are concerned. It was 
further brought out that as a transient State 
Florida's population expands from 2,000,000 
to 3,000,000 people during the winter and 
a conservative estimate that 20 percent of 
these are veterans would result in approxi- 
mately 250,000 to 400,000 veterans residing 
in Florida every winter. It was further 
brought out that a large number of the vet- 
erans who migrate to Florida either sea- 
sonally or permanently do so because of 
climatic conditions. It was felt that inas- 
much as the Veterans’ Administration is a 
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Federal agency it follows that these veterans 
are as much a responsibility as a permanent 
resident of the State. Many of these sick 
veterans who come to Florida in order to 
recover from an illness or to alleviate chronic 
disabilities at times become so sick as to need 
veterans’ hospital care often in emergency 
situations and get permanent hospitalization, 
As à result they tremendously overtax the 
present inadequate existing Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital facilities. The actual 
population statement with reference to 
Florida veterans in itself does not tell the 
story because of this added out-State load. 
Correspondence introduced from Veterans’ 
Administrator, General Gray, states: 

“I realize that the ratio of veterans’ beds 
to population is somewhat lower in Florida 
than in some other States—however, we were 
faced with a directed reduction of 16,000 
beds.“ 

It was brought out that Florida also oc- 
cupied a further unique position in the 
family of States due to the fact that it is a 
virtual appendage to their part of the North 
American Continent being situated in three 
sides and does not have available to it beds 
in neighboring States, except to the north. 
Because of this, Florida actually needs a 
greater number of beds per veteran capita 
than would be needed by most other States. 
It was brought out that veterans had to 
travel hundreds and well in excess of a thou- 
sand miles to cbtain hospitalization outside 
of the State. 

Relative to the elimination of the proposed 
1,000 NP hospital at Gainesville, it was 
brought out that Florida had no veterans’ 
hospital equipped to handle mental disor- 
ders. Because of this, it has been necessary 
to hospitalize Florida veterans with mental 
disorders outside of the State. As of March 
14, 1949, 709 Florida veterans suffering from 
neuropsychiatric disorders were reported by 
the Veterans’ Administration as being hos- 
pitalized in 7 neuropsychiatric hospitals in 
5 States (Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and Tennessee). For the families 
of veterans to be able to visit them they had 
to frequently travel 1,500 miles with at least 
a 2-day trip. State's facilities were reported 
as inadequate. It was reported that Florida 
had only one State institution caring for 
mental cases. This hospital was reported to 
be built for 3,000 patients but at the present 
was carrying a load of 4,500 patients and 
still had a large waiting list of patients, vet- 
eran and nonveteran, awaiting admission. 
As a result, many emergency cases had to be 
committed to jails, although they were not 
criminals, for safekeeping. 

At the present time, it was reported that 
35 veterans were confined to jail awaiting 
admission to mental hospitals, 40 others 
certified as in need of hospitalization in a 
Veterans’ Administration hospital, and 65 
awaiting admission to a State mental hospital 
but not admitted because of lack of facilities, 
making a total of 149 Florida veterans now 
awaiting hospitalization for their mental dis- 
orders but unable to obtain same because of 
lack of facilities. The acuteness of the situa- 
tion was attended to by a meeting of county 
judges of Florida on February 12, 1949, who, 
at that time, were on record as maintaining 
that the Congress and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration provide hospital facilities in the State 
for mentally ill war veterans. It was report- 
ed that the jurists took this action after 
discugsion with the chief attorney in Florida 
of the Veterans’ Administration. One mem- 
ber of the congressional delegation from 
Florida testified that while he was acting as a 
county judge he had to keep veterans in jail 
from 3 to 6 weeks before he could get them 
into a veterans’ hospital. Testimony was 
introduced showing veterans committing acts 
of violence and in one instance a news article, 
dated March 8, 1949, was mentioned wherein 
a mentally afflicted veteran unable to get 
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needed care fatally stabbed his wife. There 
was a unanimity of opinion of all witnesses 
appearing stressing the emergency need for 
adequate NP facilities for the State. It was 
reported that the proposed location of this 
neuropsychiatric hospital at Gainesville was 
in a location 68 miles from Jacksonville, Fla., 
a city of approximately 250,000 population, 
with certified specialists in every branch of 
medicine who would be available on a con- 
sultant basis and sufficient to set up a medi- 
cal residency program. The two cities are 
connected by several high-speed highways, 
making the hospital readily accessible to 
visiting medical consulting specialists. 

Testimony of a past president of the Florida 
State Medical Association indicated that the 
Governor of Florida had recommended that a 
medical school be established in Gainesville 
in connection with the University of Florida. 
He reported that a board, chief of which was 
president of the University of Louisiana 
Medical School, canvassed the entire State 
and recommended that a medical school be 
established in Florida and that it be located 
in Gainesville. This board was convened at 
the direction of the legislature and Governor 
of Florida, and worked with the State board 
of control. This witness further stated that 
the 4lachua County Medical Society offered 
their services for all general medical and 
surgical patients admitted to such a hospital, 
if built. It was further brought out that 
the University of Florida, with approximately 
10,000 students and an additional 1,500 or 
more staff, was located in Gainesville. The 
witness further reported that he had a per- 
sonal commission from the president of the 
University of Florida offering the facilities 
of the university and the faculty to help in 
the operation of a yeterans’ hospital when 
established in Gainesville. Also that Gaines- 
ville was located in north central Florida and 
easily accessible to other parts of the State 
by good roads and two railroads. 

A report from the parole commission from 
the State penitentiary, Raiford refers to the 
fact that 514 World War II veterans were 
committed to that prison in 1947, and 440 
in 1948, and that on February 15, 1949, there 
were 1,395 World War II veterans in the 
State penitentiary. In their report the board 
expressed an opinion that a very large per- 
centage of them were definitely affected by 
their war experiences and, in many instances, 
there was a direct connection. Continuing, 
the parole commission made the following 
statement: 

“Certainly there is a great need for a Vet- 
erans’ Administration neuropsychiatric hos- 
pital here in Florida, and I feel that a great 
many of the number listed above would not 
be in prison had they been in such a hospital 
where they belong.” 


Tallahassee, Fla. 


This hospital was orginally designed by the 
Veterans’ Administration to contain 200 gen- 
eral medical and surgical beds. Subse- 
quently, it was reduced to 100 beds with the 
other 100 beds being assigned to Thomas- 
ville, Ga., approximately 30 miles away. 

There is no Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital to serve a 550,000 population within a 
100-mile radius of Tallahassee. This city is 
centrally located in northern Florida, 211 
miles from Pensacola; 175 miles to Jackson- 
ville. It is stated that there are eight main 
highways leading into the area. The Florida 
State University is located in Tallahassee and 
it wac testified to, that the president of that 
university has been very cooperative with 
the city in the construction of their hos- 
pital. Construction of a nursing school in 
connection with the hospital and the Florida 
State University is contemplated and the 
president of the Florida State University has 
stated that his faculty would be available 
for the Veterans’ Administration hospital as 
well as the local city hospital. Testimony 
was introduced from the president of the 
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to staff a 100-bed veteran hospital and as- 
surance was given that the members of that 
society would cooperate with such project. 
It was brought out that on January 12, 
1949, the veterans’ hospital in Miami (Coral 
Gables) had 100 approved applications for 
hospitalization pending and because of lack 
of beds these applications had to be referred 
to the Veterans! Administration hospital at 
Memphis, Tenn., due to the fact that there 
was no opportunity for hospitalization for 
these general medical and surgical cases in 
Florida in the very near future. It was also 
brought out that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in 57 of the 67 counties in Florida dur- 
ing the last 20 months had spent well over 
$300,000 to pay for hospitalization of veter- 
ans in private, State, and municipal hospi- 
tals. The theory was advanced that this 
money could very well have been spent in the 
building of adequate general medical facili- 
ties of the Veterans’ Administration in Flor- 
ida. It was expected that this expenditure 


quate beds were provided. If this is done, 
the States and cities could then take care of 
their own citizens who frequently lack ade- 
quate beds. 

It was brought out that on January 15, 
1946, after this site was selected by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the then mayor of 
Tallahassee assured the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration that the city would comply with 
their requirements regarding water lines, 
electric facilities, expansion of sewage and 
disposal systems, and necessary paving. The 
city acting in good faith spent $21,000 on the 


GEORGIA 
Veteran population and bed ratio 


Estimated veteran population, Jan. 5, 1949 341, 000 
VA authorized standard beds. 381 


State | National 
Veterans per bed: 
S EAR err yy 143 17% 
Original constru tion and ex- 
pansion program 82 117 
Revised construction and ex- 
pansion program 85 129 


Location Type Beds 
EE EE SENEI ha t > seaniises 
Thomasville........-..... 8 100 


Estimated obligation incurred by Govern- 
ment, hospital eliminated 


Location Type Amount 
enn 8 $331, 000 
Thomas ville 100 N 0 


Projects altered in size from present plans 
- Atlanta. 

GM. 
From 750 to 500. 


AUGUST 2 
Estimated obligation incurred by Govern- 
ment, hospital altered 

-- Atlanta. 


500 GM. 
= Proposia dúnation: 


Existing VA hospitals in State 


Hospita Type Amaea 

225 

N 1,330 

GMS 750 

i: E ee Se SS T do. 200 
M EE ale semaaae 2, 505 


Contracts with Army, Navy, Public Health 
Service and other Federal hospital beds for 
use of veterans—other Government 


Veterans hospitalized in VA and non-VA 
hospitals, fiscal year 1948 


Total hospitalired r dnceceeaaine 14,377 


Hospitalization in State ---- 11,386 
Hospitalized in other States — «ty SUR 
Veterans discharged outside State 2, 992 


Applications for hospitalization, admissions 
and discharges, January 1949 


VA installation pital 
admis-| dis- 
charges 
A | 1,150 
Atlanta, VA hospital. 23 
Augusta, VA hospital.. 110 
Chamblee, VA hospital. 547 
Dublin, VA hospital. 165 


Atlanta, regiona! office....- 5 
Non-VA hospitals 


Veterans awaiting admission to hospitals, 
Feb, 28, 1949—Area: Atlanta Ga. 


8 of waiting period: 
1 to 60 da 


168 

61 

Over 180 days.. 65 
% A A S 1, 008 


Medical personnel employed in existing VA 
hospitals, assigned as of Jan. 31, 1949 


aanak Number 
0 080 


sen 
Hospital 


Number of beds 
(operating) 


Type of hospital 


1949 


Staff required for hospitals eliminated 


Thomas- 
Americus; ville 


Number of doctors. 15 10 


Number of nurses. 44 26 
Number of dentists.. 1 1 
Number of technicians............ 20 18 


Additional staff required for hospital altered 
in size 


Atlanta: 
Number of doctors... „„ 15 
Number of nurses.. 3 
Number of dentists. 2 oon 
Number of technieians. 20 


Comments regarding staffing of hospitals 


Atlanta, GM: Altered in sizo; located in community 
where there are medical schools, no difficulty in staffing. 

Americus, TB: Eliminated; difficult to staff properly. 

3 GM: Eliminated; difficult to staff prop - 
erly. 


Comments 
Americus, Ga. 


This 250-bed tuberculosis hospital has been 
eliminated. Testimony from individuals rep- 
resenting Georgia and the surrounding State, 
in fact, Nation-wide, testified to the general 
shortage of tuberculosis beds. It was 
brought out that there was a very definite 
need for a tuberculosis hospital not only to 
serve Georgia but to serve Florida and Ala- 
bama and a section of Mississippi. Facilities 
for treating tubercular veterans in this area 
are at Memphis, Tenn., and Oteen, N. C., and 
a recent conversion of a veterans’ hospital at 
Atlanta, Ga. It has an authorized bed ca- 
pacity of 225 beds. As of December 31, 1948, 
there was a waiting list in this veterans’ hos- 
pital at Atlanta of 108 tuberculosis cases, 87 
of those had been on the waiting list for more 
than 40 days. The Veterans’ Administration, 
after an exhaustive survey and study of 
Ge rgia, Florida, and Alabama, determined 
that a tuberculosis hospital was needed, and 
after considering some 42 sites, selection was 
made at Americus. 

Americus is located 140 miles south of At- 
lanta and is centrally located to serve the 
southeastern area, After this site had been 
selected the city of Americus, at the request 
of the United States engineers, provided cer- 
tain facilities which so far has cost the city 
government and the people of this commu- 
nity approximately $65,000. A 25-acre tract 
wa bought and paid for and deeded to the 
United States Government. The city then 
ran special sanitary sewers and enlarged the 
water mains and the fire department and 
proceedec with this work at the instance of 
the Corps of Engineers and several commu- 
nications directly from the construction de- 
partment set up dates for inviting of bids. 
Originally bids were to be invited in May of 
1948, It was later found necessary to revise 
the plans and at the time of the President's 
recommendation for cut-back the date for 
inviting bids on this project was set for Jan- 
uary 9, 1949. The plans were listed as 99 per- 
cent complete at that time. In addition, the 
State of Georgia, with this hospital plan in 
mind, i now constructing at Lake Black- 
shear, 20 miles from this hospital site, a 
2,000-acre State park, which has already been 
named Veterans’ Memorial State Park. 

As regards staffing, it was brought out that 
Americus has a good medical center. The 
doctors at the community had agreed to be 
on the staff if called upon for any of their 
services. A bond issue has just been voted in 
Americus for a new hospital to add 80 addi- 
tional beds to the existing hospital and in 
order to clear a hurdle that might exist lo- 
caly about nurses a nurses’ training school 
is to be provided for training nurses locally. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 

This project originally called for 750 gen- 
eral medical and surgical beds and was re- 
duced to 500 merely because of the state of 
necessity to reduce the general construction 
program by approximately 16,000 beds. 
There is general agreement that these beds 
are badly needed and there is no difficulty 
whatsoever anticipated in the staffing of 
these beds. 


ILLINOIS 
Veteran population and bed ratio 


Estimated veteran population, Jan. 5, 1949. 1, 213, 000 
VA authorized standard beds. a 8, 543 


State | National 


Veterans per bed: 


DL BR IE. pen. pacer 142 178 
Original construction and ex- 

pansion program 118 117 
Revised construction and ex- 


pansion program... 


Hospital eliminated 


Estimated obligation incurred by Govern- 
ment—hospital eliminated 


TT E AARE 00 
Projects altered in size from present plans 
oe a pet GR AA ae A Chicago. 


From 1,000 to £00, 


Estimated obligation incurred by Govern- 
ment—hospital altered 

Chicago. 

- 500 GM. 

-- $987,000. 


Existing VA hospitals in State 


Author- 
Type | ized beds 


Hospital 


Contracts with Army, Navy, Public Health 
Service, and other Federal hospital beds 
jor use of veterans—Other Government 


e E S T 76 
Ohne 8 1,173 
Combined tot al.. 1, 245 


Veterans hospitalized in VA and non-VA 
hospitals, fiscal year 1948 


(Total hospitalized ssc —Uʃ 28, 568 
Hospitalization in State ==- 25,020 
Hospitalized in other States --- 3,548 
Veterans discharged outside State 3, 548 


Applications for hospitalization, admissions 
and discharges, January 1949 


VA installation 


Chi „ regional o! 
Non-V A hospitals. 
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Awaiting admission, Feb. 28, 1949 


Veterans awaiting admission to hospitals, 
Feb. 28, 1949—Area (Chicago): Illinois 


Length of wait iod: 
1 to 60 da; oe 656 
61 to 120 days 186 
121 to 180 days.. 50 
Over 180 days. 145 
eee 1, 037 


Medical personnel employed in existing VA 
hospitals, assigned as of Jan. 31, 1949 


nm 

Num- 
3 n 1 ber of ar 

en- 

7 doctors | nurses | tists 38 
Hospita! 3 = Speak 
3 |g 3828 
È |3 ARER 

é ala 
3 | 0 [1,926 
5 0 2.524 
110 226 
12 | 0 , 154 
2/0) 176 
127 23 | 0 8,000 

Staff required for hospital eliminated 

Decatur: 

Number of doctors. ........0.---<--ensens--n0= 9 
Number ol nurses. 57 
Number of dentists. 3 
Number of technicians. 35 


Additional staff required for hospital altered 
in size 


Chicago: 
Number of doctors—— 27 
Number ol nurses 97 
Number of dentists... 3 
Number of technicians...-.-....--.---------- 46 


Comments regarding staffing of hospitals 


Decatur, GM: Eliminated; difficult to staff proper y. 
Chicago, GM: Altered in size; located in community 
where there are medical schools, no difficulty in staffing. 


Comments 
Chicago 

A contemplated 1,000-bed general medical 
and surgical hospital is scheduled for re- 
duction in size to 500 beds. It was the gen- 
eral agreement that the need for the addi- 
tional 500 beds did exist and, likewise, that 
there would be absolutely no difficulty in 
staffing these beds. Cook County serves 
approximately 750,000 veterans. It was 
testified to that even if these 500 beds were 
restored here and the 250 general medical 
and surgical beds restored at Decatur that 
there would still not be enough of these 
beds to take care of the present and antici- 
pated needs. 

It Was further testified to that the Hines 
Hospital has served Cook County for many 
years, as always, but too small for the load 
they were required to assume. In addition, 
it was brought out that this is not only a 
general medical and surgical hospital but is 
also a diagnostic center for all of the Mid- 
west and that veterans are being sent there 
from all parts of the central part of the 
country to receive diagnostic services and 
specialized medical care. Likewise, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has the Hines Hos- 
pital, a very large tumor clinic, with pa- 
tients being sent there from many States 
for specialized attention. 


Decatur, III. 


This project of a 250-bed general, medical, 
and surgical hospital has been recommended 
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for abandonment. This city is located in 
central Illinois and the area contemplated 
to be served is stated to care for potentially 
over 2,000 veterans who now have to go a 
distance of over 300 miles from Marion to 
Dwight but no hospital in between these 
two places. It is stated that there are 33 
counties of Illinois without a close Veterans’ 
Administration hospital and this works a 
great hardship, especially on acute cases 
and those requiring emergency attention. 
Greater Decatur itself is stated to have a 
population of 80,000. 

Testimony brought out the fact that De- 
catur, Ill., holds a unique position in being 
the only city in America on two occasions 
unanimously selected for the site of a vet- 
erans’ hospital by the Federal Board of Hos- 
pitalization. Originally it was so selected 
in 1940 to serve Decatur and the surround- 
ing area but this proposed site was subse- 
quently transferred to Marion, III. Studies 
in 1943, 1944, and 1945 revealed a great need 
of further general, medical, and surgical 
beds in this area and again Decatur was 
recommended for the site of a hospital to 
serve this area. 

The need for general, medical, and surgical 
beds in this area does not appear to be ques- 
tioned. Instances were cited of veterans on 
the waiting list for a considerable period of 
time dying before they could be admitted. 
The Veterans’ Administration, which orig- 
inally proposed this site, is now stating that 
witnesses from that area, however, have tes- 
tified that there are sufficient specialists, 
consultants, and general practitioners to 
properly staff the hospital. Likewise, it was 
brought out that there are many nurses grad- 
uating from large recognized nurses’ train- 
ing schools in Illinois and Missouri who are 
now working away from their homes in the 
Decatur srea who would be glad to come 
5 home and work in this proposed hospi- 

It was further brought out that private and 
public institutions in the State are unable 
to take care of the existing hospital load 
because they are already filled to capacity. 
11,073 veterans are now hospitalized in civil 
and State hospitals. Approximately 1,300 of 
the presently authorized Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital beds in the State are of war- 
time construction. These are at Hines 
(Vaughn) and Downey (Great Lakes) 

The Veterans’ Administration official wait- 
ing list for February 28, 1949, is given as 582. 
The director of rehabilitation of a service 
organization stated his figures showed 609 
and “That is a very conservative figure.” It 
was brought out that in February 1949, 4,000 
veterans applied for hospital treatment but 
only 2,900 could be admitted because of lack 
of beds or because they were not urgent 
cases and, consequently, were not placed 
on the official waiting list. It was also 
brought out that there are no Army hospi- 
tals in Illinois where beds are available. 

The Decatur site was purchased January 
17, 1946, and plans were in preparation. It 
was testified to that personnel, including 
professional men, are ideal. Surveys have 
definitely proven this. Decatur has a con- 
siderable number of outstanding men of the 
medical profession. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital would have been a part of 
& new medical center being contemplated. 


KENTUCKY : 
Veteran population and bed ratio 


Estimated veteran population, Jan. 5, 1940 320, 000 
VA authorized standard beds 2, 


Veterans per bed: 


pS Cr a ee ee 110 178 
Original construction and ex- s ur 
pansion program 
Revised construction and ex- 
pansion program—— 83 129 
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Projects altered in size from present plans 
Beas From 750 to 300. 
Estimated obligation incurred by Govern- 

ment, hospital altered 
Louisville. 
500 GM. 
$8,000. 


Hospital 


Outwood... 
Lexington.. 


Contracts with Army, Navy, Publie Health 
Service, and other Federal hospital beds 
jor use of veterans 


99 T eee cesses 67 


Veterans hospitalized in VA and non-VA 
hospitals, fiscal year 1948 


Total denne —, 14. 106 
Hospitalization in State 10, 728 
Hospitalized in other St tes - 3,498 
V terans dise arged outside State. 3, 368 


Applications for hospitalization, admissions 
and discharges, January 1949 


Ontwood, VA hospital 
Lexington, VA hospital. 
Fort Thomas, VA hospi: 
Louisville, VA hospital.. 
Louisville, regional office, 
Non-VA hospitals 


Outwood.. 7 


Louisville. 
Louisville, regional office.. 


Veterans awaiting admission to hospitals, 
Feb. 28, 1949—Area (Columbus) Kentucky 


Length of waiting period: 
1 to 60 days. 


Medical personnel employed in existing VA 
hospitals, assigned as of Jan. 31, 1949 


Num- Š 

= ber of | = 

E den- eS 

E tists |3 

Hospital 8 sles 
= 888 

© 5 8 

a E 

2 

È Elz 
Outwood....... 00 318 
Le ton 0/1, 230 
Fort Thomas... 0} 308 
Rigas 011, 000 
ya ae ee 0/2, 856 


8.25 


AUGUST 2 


Comments regarding staffing of hospital 
altered in size 


Louisville, GM: Located in community where there 
are medical schools; no difficulty in staffing. 


Comments 
Kentucky 


The testimony reveals that the State has a 
large veteran population with 29,014 Vet- 
erans’ Administration beds authorized for the 
State while, during the fiscal year of 1948, 
over 20,000 veterans of Kentucky received 
hospital treatment. The program calls for 
a reduction of general-medical beds in Louis- 
ville from 750 to 500 which is a loss of 250 
beds. However, the testimony points out 
that this proposed new hospital is to replace 
a 1,000 temporary bed in Louisville which is 
of temporary construction and has been re- 
ferred to as very flimsy in construction and 
one which needs immediate replacement. 
The replacement hospital of 750 beds means 
2 loss of 250 beds from the present bed allo- 
cation and by reducing the new hospital by 
250 beds would mean a loss of 500 beds to 
Louisville instead of the 250 as indicated by 
a mere reduction of the 750-bed hospital to 
500 beds. The present hospital at Louisville 
is overcrowded and has waiting lists and ap- 
parently can only take care of emergency 
cases. It should be borne in mind that 
Kentucky is surrounded by the States of In- 
diana, Illinois, Tennessee, Ohio, and West 
Virginia and invariably receive a large num- 
ber of veterans from those States in the Ken- 
tucky hospitals. The testimony algo indi- 
cates that State institutions are wholly in- 
adequate to provide assistance to veterans 
and have a serious problem of taking care of 
the citizens of the State. 

The Veterans’ Administration selected and 
acquired by donation a site in the city of 
Louisville to locate the new hospital. It pro- 
ceeded with the necessary engineering and 
architect plans at considerable cost and was 
at a point where actual construction of the 
project could begin with minimum delay. 


MICHIGAN 
Veteran population and bed ratio 


Estimated veteran population, Jan. 5, 1949 
VA authorized standard beds. 


Veterans per bed: 
Jan. 5, 199. 249 178 
Original construction 
expansion program 164 117 
Revised construction and 
expansion program 191 129 
Hospitals eliminated 
Location Beds 
Grand Rapids 200) 
Daerr TB 800 


Estimated obligation incurred by Govern- 
ment, hospital eliminated 


Location | Type Amount- 
$369, 000 
513, 000 

Hospital Type 3 
Fort Custer S 2, 148 
A G 1,117 
TFT a e 3,265 


1949 


Contracts with Army, Navy, Public Health 
Service, and other Federal hospital beds 
for use of veterans—Other Government 


TT! — PE 2⁰⁰ 
Dee 7 

P —. — 275 

Civil an Stato — 1,451 

Combined total 1, 726 


Veterans hospitalized in VA and non-VA 
hospitals, fiscal year 1948 
Total hospitalized. 
8 in State. 


Hospitalized in other Stat 
Veterans discharged outside State. 


Applications for hospitalization, admissions 
and discharges, January 1949 


Net 
pe has. 
VA installation New eligi- | Bar 
sions charges 
3 1. 862 1. 412 1,1 
Fort Custer, VA hospital. 26) 43 
Dearborn, VA hos * 861 732 693 
Detroit regional oflce 975) 637|..-----|.------ 
Non-VA — . 412 


Awaiting admission Feb. 28, 1949 


— . T 
Veterans awaiting admission to hospitals, 


Feb. 28, 1949 - Area (Columbus): Michigan 
Length of waiting period: 
BRN IE R ———————— 1,080 
61 to 120 days. 
121 to 180 days ee 86 
A A A AET R e RUS wi 


. E E E 1,605 


Medical personnel employed in existing VA 
hospitals—Assigned as of Jan. 31, 1949 


» 
cs 
E 
2 
2 <i 
$ “a 
z 88 
È 4 
3 
z 


Rapids Detroit 
Number of doctors 16 2¹ 
Number of nurses... a 48 7 
Number of dentists Š i 2 
Number of technieians 18 35 


Comments regarding staffing of hospitals— 
Eliminated 
Detroit, TB: Can be very readily staffed. 
Grand Rapids, GM: Can be very readily staffed, 
Comments 
Michigan 


Although the Veterans’ Administration 
has estimated the veteran population of 
Michigan as 788,000, testimony from the Gov- 
ernor of the State brings out that in the 
past decade there has been a tremendous 
growth of population in the State and that 
the latest estimation of veterans in Michi- 
gan is 885,000. Other testimony introduced 


xCV——667 


Wayne County alone. 
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stressed the fact that the 788,000 veterans 
in the Veterans’ Administration figures does 
not take into consideration the transient 
veterans who migrate to heavy industrial sec- 
tions. Hospital projects scheduled for elimi- 
nation in this State are the Grand Rapids 
hospital with a 200-bed general medical and 
surgical capacity and the proposed hospital 
at Detroit, Mich., with a 500 TB bed capacity. 
The need for beds is very acute in both the 
State and in the Detroit area. The Governor 
of the State testified to a serious crisis ex- 
isting in the State in providing a number 
of hospital beds for its nonveterans, as well 
as veterans. He brought out because no 
Veterans’ Administration facilities are pro- 
vided in Michigan for tubercular veterans 
the State has had to assume a large portion 
of the financial responsibility for the care 
of approximately 600 veterans now hospital- 
ized in State, county, or private sanitaria. 
He further brings out that many veterans 
who are residents of Michigan and are being 
treated in Veterans’ Administration facili- 
ties are being so treated in veterans’ hospitals 
in several other States. The nearest Veter- 
ans’ Administration facilities for tubercular 
patients are at Dayton, Ohio, or Milwaukee, 
Wis. There are approximately 450 such 
patients. 

He brings out that this did not include 
the many veterans needing tubercular care 
who have refused hospitalization because it 
required separation from their families for 
a long period of time and considerable dis- 
tance from their homes; also, those who 
have gone to these out-of-State facilities 
do not stay the full time required and re- 
turn home before being cured. It also 
brings out the crowded urban conditions, 
and the shortage of facilities. This area has 
50 to 60 percent of the total number of 
tubercular cases in the State and has a death 
rate of twice that of the remainder of the 
State. Oral testimony before the commit- 
tee by the commissioner of health, Detroit, 
Mich.. revealed a serious. crisis regarding 
adequate facilities for cases of tuberculosis 
in Wayne County in which Detroit is located. 
Of 900 patients in Michigan dying of tuber- 
culosis last year, 600 were from Wayne 
County. He brings out that there has been 
a large waiting list of urgent cases needing 
hospitalization which would be materially 
reduced if the veterans were cared for in 
their own hospitals. He further verifies the 
fact that tubercular veterans hospitalized at 
Dayton and Milwaukee leave early before 
treatment is completed because of their 
homesickness or inability to have their fam- 
ilies visit them on account of the long dis- 
tance. At the time of his testimony he cited 
an urgent waiting list of 125 to 150 patients 
needing hospital care at once who now must 
wait and to assure prompt care for all pa- 
tients, veterans and nonveterans, 300 addi- 
tional tuberculosis beds are needed for 
He stressed that the 
care of the veterans near their own homes 
is essential to securing cooperation and re- 
maining in the hospital until treatment is 
completed. 

As regards staffing the health commissioner 
stated that while there was in the past a 
difficulty in staffing a definite change in the 
securing of nursing and other personnel, it 
has changed for the better in the past few 
months and he now has been able to open 
beds which were closed because of shortage 
of staffs. Other testimony indicated that 
an independent survey would show that there 
would be sufficient doctors, nurses, techni- 
cians, etc., to staff this proposed tubercular 
hospital, if and when erected. Attention 
was invited to the medical colleges located 
in the city of Detroit whose medical and 
other personnel would be available in such 
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stafing. The Veterans’ Administration has 
stated that this hospital could be very read- 
ily staffed. As regards the Grand Rapids 
general medical and surgical hospital the 
Governor of the State brought out that un- 
less this hospital is built there would be no 
veterans’ facilities provided for approximately 
200,000 veterans living in the 30 counties 
of western Michigan. He brings out that 
there is a lack of sufficient hospital beds for 
the general public. As regards staffing it was 
brought out that Grand Rapids has a highly 
developed medical program and is the home 
of many nationally known medical experts 
in special lines. These would be available 
for proper staffing of this proposed hospital. 
Further information was submitted by the 
State service officer of a national service or- 
ganization that in a recent visit to the sub- 
regional office at Escanaba that the manager 
of that veterans’ office had advised him that 
they had more than twice the applications on 
file that would be necessary to staff this hos- 
pital, both professional and lay and services. 
The Veterans’ Administration has indicated 
that this proposed hospital can be readily 
staffed. 
MINNESOTA 


Veteran population and bed ratio 


Estimated veteran populetion, Jan. 5, 1010 382, 000 
VA authorized standard 2 


Veterans per bed: 
F ee 178 178 
rigina 55 and ex- 
1 142 117 
Revised 8 and ex- 
jon program 153 129 


Estimated obligation incurred 575 Govern- 
ment, hospital eliminated 


Hospital 


4 tgnasensesnsnss 
Minneapolis.. 


Contracts with Army, Navy, Public Health 
Service, and other Federal hospital beds for 
use of veterans—Other Government 


e ae eee a 215 


Veterans hospitalized in VA and non-VA 
one fiscal year 1948 


Total 


Applications for hospitalization, admissions, 
and discharges, January 1949 


De- 
clared: 
VA installation New eligi- 
ble 
Toe 1,628 | 98S 


St. Cloud, VA hospital 2 

Minneapolis, VA — oe 1,368 | 891 
regionaloffice.| 232 . 

Non- VA hospitals 4 
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Awaiting admission, Feb. 28, 1949 


Minneapolis, regional office 
Grand total.... 


Veterans awaiting admission to hospitals, 
Feb. 28, 1949—Area (St. Paul): Minnesota 


Length 8 w: rane period: 
1 to 60 days. 671 
61 to 12) days 230 
121 to 150 days. 88 
FFP 162 
ot e 1, 201 


Medical personnel employed in existing VA 
hospitals—Assigned as of Jan. 31, 1949 


n 

Num- 

3 8 . ber of | 2 

len-“ & 

5 doctors | nurses | tists 38 

Hospital 5 7 
3 33338325 

3 3 3 |a 

E SES EASA 
Minneapolis. GMS- aes 3 | 252 | 85 0 1.014 
St. Cloud N 1} 59 020 1,387 
Total. .=}--..--25 146 | 4 31¹ 7 0 2 401 


Staff required for hospital eliminated 


Duluth: 
Number of doctors 
Number of nurses... 
Number of dentists... 
Number of technicia 
Comments regarding 50 of hentia, 
eliminated 


Duluth, GM: Difficuit to staff properly. 
Comments 
MINNESOTA 


As of January 5, 1949, Minnesota with its 
estimated veteran population of 382,000 had 
1 Veterans’ Administration hospital bed 
available for every 178 veterans which was 
the same as the national average as of that 
date. Due to the expanded veteran popula- 
tion following World War II, the original con- 
struction and expansion program of hospital 
construction resulted in there being set up 
a contemplated average of 1 veteran for every 
117 hospital beds. Under the original con- 
struction and expansion program, consider- 
ing the 200-bed general medical and surgical 
hospital to be erected at Duluth, would have 
given Minnesota 1 bed per 142 veterans. 
This would have been below the national 
average. However, in the revised construc- 
tion and expansion program, the hospital at 
Duluth is scheduled for elimination and this 
would bring the veterans’ beds available in 
Minnesota to 1 bed for every 153 veterans 
as compared to a national average in the 
revised construction program of 1 bed per 
129 veterans. 

Another factor to be considered in further 
reducing the available veterans’ beds to Min- 
nesota veterans is that the present general 
medical and surgical veterans’ hospital at 
Minneapolis is a highly specialized hospital 
and serves as a specialized medical and surgi- 
cal treatment center for veterans in Iowa, 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota. There 
are no Army, Navy, or Public Health Service 
beds available to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in Minnesota. Because of the shortage 
of veterans’ beds and the fact that the ver- 
erans’ hospital at Minneapolis (Fort Snell- 
ing) has not been adequate in the past to 
met the needs of all veterans of Minnesota. 
It was testified to that the construction of 
the proposed hospital at Duluth is essential. 

The construction of the Duluth hospital 
was planned to serve 66 counties in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Wisconsin, and upper 
Michigan, with an estimated veteran popu- 
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lation from 51,000 to 75,000. It is now nec- 
essary for certain very sick veterans to travel 
by bus, from a train, ambulance, or private 
conveyance a distance as much as 250 miles 
in Minnesota to reach the veterans’ hospital 
at Minneapolis. Due to the severe winter 
and the fact that the hospital beds are in 
greater demand at that time, it is often im- 
possible for a veteran in the Duluth area to 
get to an existing veterans’ hospital bed even 
if same is available. Such a hospital, if con- 
structed, would serve an area which is now 
quite inaccessible to existing or.contemplat- 
ed veterans’ hospitals. Because there are no 
veterans’ hospital facilities readily available 
to even urgent service-connected cases, there 
are now 50 veterans in private hospitals in 
the city of Duluth. All of the hospitals in 
Duluth are filled and some of them are plan- 
ning forced emergency expansion. Some of 
the hospitals such as St. Luke's have Quonset 
huts set up on the lawn to take care of their 
emergency cases. Even if the Duluth hos- 
pital is built the average bed available per 
veteran for that area would still be below 
the national average of veterans’ beds per 
patient and would result in one hospital bed 
for every 275 veterans in that area as com- 
pared to the national average of 129. As far 
as staffing is concerned, congressional and 
other witnesses appearing before the com- 
mittee report that they have prospective as- 
surance from doctors that enough facilities 
would be available in Duluth to man the pro- 
posed hospital there. It is reported that 
there are plenty of medical and nursing tal- 
ent available within a few minutes drive from 
the proposed site. Detailed information was 
introduced to show that Duluth is recognized 
as a medical center with necesary profession- 
al and technical talent conducive to the op- 
eration of a veterans’ hospital. On the oth- 
er hand the Veterans’ Administration has 
commented that as regards staffing it would 
be difficult to staff this proposed hospital 
properly. 
MISSISSIFPI 
Veteran population and bed ratio 


Estimated veteran population, Jan. 5, 1910... 225,000 
VA authorized standard beds = 1.891 
- State | National 
Veterans per bed: 
Jan. 19104 119 
Original construction and ex- 
pansion program 98 
Revised construction and ex- 
pansion program 119 
Hospitals eliminated 
Location Type Beds 
Mound C pE Sea 200 
((( ( G 200 


Estimated obligation incurred by Govern- 
ment, hospital eliminated 


Location Type Beds 
Mound Bayou.....-..-...-... 200 GM... $231, 000 
‘Tupelo. Ss. ane E oo. 200 GM... 279,000 


AUGUST 2 


Contracts with Army, Navy, Public Health 
Service, and other Federal hospital beds 
jor use of veterans—Other Government 

On and State. - oo — 90 

Veterans hospitalized in VA and non-VA 

hospitals, fiscal year 1948 


Total hospitallzed _ = seeks 10, 784 
Hospitalization in State — 7,524 
eg mena in other States =-= 3,260 

Veterans discharged outside State._............- 3, 261 


Applications for hospitalization, admissions 
and discharges, January 1949 


hos- | hos- 
VA installation New alfred pital | pital 
eligi- . 
ble dmis-| dis- 
sions charges 
S 1.327 997 766 633 
Gulfport, VA hospital 69 74 62 72 


Biloxi, VA hospital. 


Rg! ͤ %Wkhÿ a 
eet seas 7 
TAN ·˙ aaoo 302 
3 rogional ones ete eee aed 

Grand total 309 


Veterans awaiting admission to hospitals, 
Feb. 28, 1949—Arvea (Dallas): Mississippi 
Length of 2 period: 


1 to 60 days — 1,034 
61 to 120 days. 449 
121 to 180 days. 221 
Over 190 days 20.0. oe - 536 

Total awalting . 2. 290 


Medical personnel employed in existing VA 
hospitals, assigned as of Jan. 31, 1949 


a 
Number Number Num, 2 
2 of of beret ar 
= octors | nurses 5 
8 tists ss 
Hospital n r 
EEE 
2 3 3 * 
= E 
& 2 ! — 8 82 
11 410210 
42 0 310 
209030 
23 183 0 8/0 


Staff required for hospital eliminated 


Mound 

Bayou Tupelo 
Number of doctors. Sd 16 16 
Number of nurses_ 48 48 
Number of dentists.. 1 1 
Number of technicians 18 18 


Comments regarding staffing of hospitals 
Mount Bayou, GM: Difficult to staff 5 
Tupelo, GM: Difiicult to staff properly. 
Comments 
Mississippi 


The testimony shows that the general 
medical 200-bed hospital at Tupelo is to be 
eliminated. Yet, the location of this pro- 
posed hospital is located in an ideal area be- 
cause it is almost 200 miles from Jackson, 
some 112 miles from Memphis and about 120 
miles from Birmingham, Ala. It is a sort of 
a halfway ground from two good cities. It 
should be kept in mind that Mississippi is a 
long State and means that this area is handi- 
capped in the distance veterans must travel 
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for the purpose of obtaining hospitalization. 
The State is 360 miles in length and approx- 
imately 120 to 200 miles in width. The testi- 
mony further shows that there are two per- 
manent hospitals located on the Gulf coast 
“area with one temporary hospital in Jackson 
which leaves the northern area of the State 
without hospital facilities. The biggest 
problem is the fact that the Jackson hospital 
cannot continue to operate indefinitely as 
there must be some permanent construction 
to replace this institution. 

With reference to the Mound Bayou gen- 
eral medical 200-bed hospital proposed to be 
eliminated, it was pointed out that this hos- 
pital is designated for Negroes. Mound 
Bayou is located in the second largest Negro 
area in the State. This area has its Negro 
insurance companies, doctors, and leaders of 
the State who want the hospital and want 
it located at Mound Bayou and would take 
great pride in assisting in staffing this hos- 
pital with Negro doctors and nurses. 

The State institutions cannot adequately 
care for the citizens of the State and many 
veterans attempting to receive treatment 
have been forced to be placed in jails await- 
ing hospital treatment. 


MISSOURI 
Veteran population and bed ratio 


Estimated veteran population, Jan. 5. 1940. . 454,000 
VA authorized standard beds. 1,412 


State 


Veterans per bed: 
WN 343 178 


Original c construction and ex- 


pansion program 124 117 
Revised construction and ex- 
pansion program 154 129 


Projects altered in size jrom present plans 


Beds 
Location Type 
From— | To— 
Kansas City GM and TB 745 1500 
to all TB. 
N cas aaae „ 1, 000 500 


Originally planned for 495 GM and 250 TB beds. now 
500 TB beds. 


Estimated obligations incurred by Govern- 
ment, hospital altered 


Location 


Authorized 
beds 


Contracts with Army, Navy, Public Health 
Service, and other Federal hospital beds for 
use of veterans—Other Government 


Marine 60 
Civil and State | 3 
Combined total 63 


Veterans hospitalized in VA and non-VA hos- 
pitals—Fiscal year 1948 


Total hospitaliz ed. 

Hospitalization in Stato 6, 587 
Hospitalized in other States 
Veterans discharged outside Stato —— 
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Applications for hospitalization, admissions, 
and discharges—January 1949 


VA installation 


pital 
spring VA Oop 
papiere Barracks ks, VA 
St. Yous regional oH97j 
— ity, regional of- 


nl ů'̃ 8 85 


Veterans awaiting admission to hospitals, 
Feb. 28, 1949—Area (St. Louis): Missouri 

Length of waiting period: 

I ( EE 386 

61 to 120 2 bee 

121 to 180 days... 8 

Wee os A ene S s A 5 

443 


enn E S 


Medical personnel employed in existing VA 
hospitals—assigned as of Jan. 31, 1949 


Hospital 


Type of hospital 


City St. Louis 
Number of doctors. 15 2 
Number of nurses. 49 97 
Number of dentists 1 3 
Number of technicians. 20 46 


Comments regarding staffing of hospitals 
Altered in size 


Kansas City, GM an TB: Located in communities 
where thers ar: medical schools and no difficulty in 


78 
ouis, GM: Located in communities where there 
5 abakal schools and no difficulty in staffing. 
Comments 
Missouri 


The Veterans’ Administration’s estimated 
veteran population is given as 484,000. In- 
formation furnished by the Government of 
the State indicates the veteran population of 
Missouri to be in excess of 6,000. Informa- 
tion furnished by the State service officer of 
Missouri is to the effect that according to 
figures obtained from the adjutant general's 
office, approximately 170,000 veterans of 
World War I were paid State bonuses by Mis- 
souri and according to Missouri accurate fig- 
ures obtained Missouri has a total of 640,000 
veterans of all wars. Projects scheduled for 
alteration in size from present plans are a 
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proposed general medical and surgical hospi- 
tal of 1,000 beds at St. Louis, Mo., scheduled 
for reduction of 500 such beds and a hospital 
at Kansas City, Mo., originally planned for 
495 general medical and surgical beds and 
250 TB beds now scheduled for a reduction 
from the 745 combined beds to 500 TB beds, 

It was brought out that the large centers 
of veteran population of Missouri are located 
in St. Louis and adjoining counties are in the 
vicinity of Kansas City and its adjoining 
counties. These are the two locations in- 
volved in the hospital construction cut-back, 

Testimony was brought out that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration plans to convert the 
present Veterans’ Administration hospital at 
Jefferson Barracks to a neuropsychiatric hos- 
pital when the new general medical and 
surgical hospital is completed in St. Louis. 
This, therefore, would result in an actual 
reduction of general medical and surgical 
beds than is now available in this area. At 
the existing Jefferson Barracks veterans’ hos- 
pital, it is brought out that they have an 
average daily emergency waiting list of 133 
veterans in addition to the many P-10’s be- 
ing transferred there from other hospitals to 
reduce the present general medical and surgi- 
cal beds and, therefore, work an unjust, un- 
due, and unnecessary hardship on the vet- 
erans of Missouri and Illinois who now largely 
use this hospital. 

The veteran population of the 38 counties 
of the eastern half of Missouri now officially 
designated as the area served by the present 
hospital at Jefferson Barracks is stated to 


_ Serve, according to Veterans’ Administration 


figures, a veterans population of 290,000 in 
addition to 37 counties in Illinois also in- 
cluded in this area and containing 190,830 
veterans. The combined total of veterans 
thus served by this hospital is 489,830 with 
60 percent of the veterans hospitalized from 
Missouri. This hospital now is averaging 900 
admissions a month and is able to operate 
at the present bed capacity of 676 by utiliz- 
ing sunrooms and other space for such much- 
needed beds. At the present time, 2,500 
veterans in the State of Missouri are hos- 
pitalized outside of the State with the num- 
ber broken down as 1,300 mental patients 
and 1,200 tuberculosis and general medical 
and surgical cases. This would seem to 
justify the proposed conversion of Jefferson 
Barracks to a neuropsychiatric hospital but 
with a loss of general medical and surgical 
beds in St. Louis, together with the elimina- 
tion of all of the proposed general medical 
and surgical beds at Kansas City. The emer- 
gent general medical and surgical situation 
which has existed in Missouri, since prior 
to 1941, is expected to become more urgent 
and critical. There appears to be, therefore, 
no question as to the emergency needs for 
the proposed beds irrespective of their type 
or classification. 

As regards staffing, both of the hospitals in 
Kansas City and St. Louis are located in 
communities where there are medical schools 
and this is recognized by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, who have indicated because of 
this that there would be no difficulty in 
staffing. In addition, the large number of 
fine hospitals and nurses’ training schools in 
these areas would provide a large reservoir 
of nursing personnel to draw from, as well 
as the abllity to recruit the necessary civilian 
staff for other needed positions. 

The record contains a telegram from the 
president of the Jackson County Medical 
Society, covering the greater Kansas City 
area, pledging their wholehearted support 
of the medical profession of this area to staff 
the hospital from the local profession and 
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to form the consultant group to administer 
the best care to the veterans. At the St. 
Louis area, it was brought out that applica- 
tion for positions as resident doctors are 
triple as regards the openings available. It 
was also brought out that the doctors who 
made these applications at the present gen- 
eral medical hospitals at St. Louis stated 
they would not accept positions elsewhere. 
With this large reservoir of applications from 
doctors in excess of the openings available 
no difficulty should be experienced in ade- 
quately staffing a 1,000-bed general medical 
and surgical hospital at St, Louis and that 
number is one that appears to be urgently 
needed. There are two medical schools in 
St. Louis, i. e„ the Washington University 
and the St. Louis University, who have been 
responsible for an excellent consultant staff, 
as well as producing a condition where appli- 
cations for residents are tripled to that of 
the positions available. 


NEW YORK 
Veteran population and bed ratio 


Estimated veteran population, Jan. 5, 1949... 2, Mir — 
VA authorized standard beds. 


State | National 


Veterans per bed: 
MT Op RON on Meena sucess 218 178 
Original construction and ex- 


pansion program 118 117 
Revised construction and ex- 
pansion program 127 129 


Hospital eliminated 


New York, 
Rehabilitation, T 
000. 


Estimated obligation incurred by Govern- 
ment, hospital . 


.. New 
1 1000 rehabilitation. 
000. 


Syracuse. 
-- 500 GM. 
From 1,000 to 500, 
Estimated obligation incurred by Govern- 
ment, hospital altered 


C Syracuse, 
U ha -- 500 GM. 


Existing VA hospitals in State 


Hospital maar 


Type 


Contracts with Army, Navy, Public Health 
Service, and other Federal hospital beds for 
use of veterans 


—T—T—TT—V——V—V—V— nepre: 300 
— ͤ— 30 
..... 330 

Civil an ‘State T eae 1,081 
Combined total. on. nsnscennecsennens 1,411 


Veterans hospitalized in VA and non-VA 
hospitals, fiscal year 1948 
Total hospitalized 
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Applications for hospitalization, admissions, 
and discharges, January 1949 


De- | Net | Net 
cla hos- | hos- 
VA installation New eligi. pitsel | pital 
gi- ladmis-| dis- 
ble sjons 
e eee 


Castle Point, VA hospital. 
Sunmount, VA hospital. 
Canandaigua VA hospital. 
Norte VA 3 . 
Batavia, VA hospital.. 
Bath, VA hi hospital.. 
Bronx, VA 2 
Brooklyn VA ospi 
pecs id Springs, A 
CCC 
Staten Island, VA hospital. 
Aroon regional office ._... 
Brooklyn, regional office... 
Bufalo f regional office 
New York, regional office.. 
Syracuse, regional office._.. 
on-VA hospitals . 


PPT AAA 151 
Bath 191 
Bronx... 353 
Nate he 108 
Canan 255 
Castle Po 258 
Northport. 1, 380 
Sarato; 16 
Staten Island 312 
Sunmount 234 
Albany, 


Brooklyn, regional office. 


Buffalo, regional office 2 
New York, N. Y., regional office. 258 
Syracuse, regional 6 =" 

990 3, 518 


Veterans awaiting admission’ to hospitals, 


Feb. 28, 1949—Area (New York): New 

York Z 
eas 55 of ee Period: 

pee — — 740 

ar to 120 - 173 

121 to 180 days 2 99 

Over 180 days.. - 208 

oo i Ee piona 3, 518 


Medical personnel employed in existing VA 
hospitals—assigned as of Jan. 31, 1949 


“a 
Number|Number Na or 3 
3 Sten segs = oa 
Hospital g 2 
osp a ole 7 
` E E © 
© ais 2s 
é : i E : EN 
& — my 2 
88 TB...| 22] 4] 65 0 00 613 
TB 11 64330 501 
384020 1,713 
7| 67 0 % 0 2.702 
27 69 0 20 2% 
1181000 466 
97 | 365 081 1, 627 
Brooklyn GMS.| 19] 8| 68s 020 351 
Manhattan. 
Saratoga] GMS.| 3] 0 9 010 50 
ag 
Staten Island GMS. 101] 4 | 242 060 1,365 
A 510 152 1,114 3 301 |9, 


Staf required for hospital eliminated 


New York: 
` umber of doctors 


Number of technicians. 
Staff required for hospital altered in size 


Number s aoa 
Number of 

Number of dentists. 
Number of techni 
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Comments regarding staffing of hospitals 


Eliminated—New York City, rehabilitation: Could be 
yery readily staffed. 

Altered— Syracuse, GM: Located in community where 
there are medical schools; no difficulty in staffing. 


Comments 
New York 


New York has a veteran population, ac- 
cording to VA figures, of 2,047,000. Existing 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals in New 
York draw a large number of patients from 
neighboring States that also have large vet- 
eran populations, and an admitted waiting 
list of 15,063 general medical and surgical 
cases; this, in addition to others not on the 
Official waiting list. 

The projects scheduled for elimination con- 
sist of the 1,000-bed general medical (chronic 
and rehabilitation) hospitals scheduled for 
the metropolitan New York area and the 
proposed hospital as Syracuse, which project 
is scheduled for alteration in size from 1,000- 
bed general medical and surgicel to one of 
500 beds. It is understood that provisions 
have been made for a certain number of beds 
for TB and NP cases in these general medical 
hospitals. There is a great shortage of all 
types of beds in the State, both Government 
and civilian. Testimony revealed that there 
are at the present time no State or municipal 
hospitals in the entire State that have beds 
available to veterans because they are 
jammed to capacity and beyond capacity. 
Beds at other Government hospitals are very 
limited. The Army advised the committee 
that it had no beds allocated for the veterans 
in the State of New York. The United States 
Public Health Service has only 30 beds allo- 
cated for veterans at its Buffalo hospital, 
The Navy has 300 beds allocated at its St. 
Albans Hospital. The schedule for closing 
of the Brooklyn Naval Hospital is going to 
place an additional burden on the St. Albans 
Naval Hospital which may result in a reduc- 
tion of the 300 beds available there at present 
for veterans. 

Also, the State of New York is scheduled 
to have returned to it the Halloran Hospital 
on Staten Island when construction has been 
completed on a 1,000-bed general medical 
and surgical hospital in New York City. This 
will eliminate the 1,500 presently authorized 
general medical and surgical beds in Staten 
Island and will result therefore in a net loss. 
Likewise, the present hospital at Brooklyn 
(Manhattan Beach) is also scheduled for re- 
turn to the Federal Government (United 
States Public Health Service) beyond com- 
pletion of the 1,000-bed general medical and 
surgical hospital at New York City. This 
will result in a further loss of the 400 gen- 
eral medical and surgical beds authorized 
here. Thus, with the completion of a 1,000- 
bed general hospital in New York City and 
with the return of this State and Federal 
hospital, it is contemplated that there will 
be a net loss of 1,900 beds for the New York 
City area. The restoration of the 1, 000- bed 
chronic general medical and surgical hos- 
pital in New York now proposed for elimina- 
tion would provide a type of hospital for the 
release of chronic cases now occupying gen- 
eral medical and surgical beds in the exist- 
ing Veterans’ Administration hospitals and 
in this way would take up only in part the 
net loss of 1,900 beds as mentioned. Actu- 
ally the restoration of the 1,000-bed chronic 
general medical and surgical hospital in the 
New York area and the restoration of the 500 
beds scheduled for reduction at Syracuse 
would still leave a net reduction of general 
medical and surgical beds with a capacity of 
400 less than is now available. The needs 
are therefore quite apparent. 

As regards staffing all evidence pointed to. 
the fact that in the State of New York and 
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especially in the two locations mentioned 


available. Further, they report they could 
very readily staff the previously proposed 
1,000-bed chronic general medical and surgi- 
cal hospital in the New York area. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Veteran population and bed ratio 


Estimated veteran population, Jan. 5, 1049. . 406, 000 
VA authorized standard beds 2,412 


Veterans per bed: 
9 168 178 
Original construction and ex- 


pansion program 76 117 
Revised construction and ex- 
pansion program 104 129 
Hospital eliminated 
Location Type Beds 


Estimated obligation incurred by Govern- 
ment, hospital eliminated 


Type Amount 
c 500 M. 874, 000 
Saliab W- 921 NP. I. 030, 000 


Hospital 


teen: 
Oteen Divisſon 
Swannanoa Division 
Fayetteville. 


Contracts with Army, Navy, Public Health 
Service, and other Federal hospital beds 
for use of veterans—Other Government 


Arm 
Oiv 


Veterans hospitalized in VA and non-VA 
hospitals, fiscal year 1948 

Total hospitalired 13,647 

Hospitalization in cea oe — 8407 

5 im other States — 5,240 

Veterans discharged outside OS r a 5, 243 


. for hospitalization, admissions 
nd discharges, January 1949 


Oteen, VA hospital: 
Oteen Division. 


Swannanoa ._ 
Fayetteville, VA hosp 
Winston- regional 
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Veterans awaiting admission to hospitals, 
Feb. 28, 1949—Area (Richmond): North 
Carolina 


L 2 of waiting period: 
to 60 da: 


obese hte BE eee eh eR a e 592 

ae to 120 days. 243 
121 to 189 days. aa 188 
Wiha 259 
r 1, 282 


Medical personnel employed in existing VA 
hospitals, assigned as of Jan. 31, 1949 


3 
Number id Number N. Dar wm, 3 


3 of en- 8 

= doctors | nurses | tists 3s 
Hospital 3 7 24 
s E23 
885 

fa |e | ee 2 
ANAT TB. 42| 2171070 1.500 
2 GMS 2 0 0310 338 
Total 62 | 2 300 100 {1,838 


Staff required for hospital eliminated 


Charlotte | Salisbury 
30 
105 59 
3 2 
5l 48 


Comments regarding staffing of hospitals 
eliminated 


Charlotte, GM: Can be very readily staffed, 
Salisbury, NP: Difficult to staff properly. 


Comments 
North Carolina 


It should be noted that North Carolina 
has only two veterans’ hospitals within the 
State. One a TB hospital at Oteen and 
the other a general medical at Fayetteville. 
At Salisbury the proposed 921-bed NP hos- 
pital has been eliminated. The State has 
no NP hospital for veterans. The testimony 
reveals an emergency need for this type of 
hospital within the State. The State has 
made every effort to provide State mental 
facilities and the existing State facilities are 
not adequate to provide care for mental vet- 
eran patients. Veterans suffering from men- 
tal disorders are sent to Roanoke, Va., or 
Augusta, Ga, Salisbury is ideally located 
within the State near medical schools located 
at Winston-Salem which will make recruit- 
ment of medical staff easier and provided 
more expert treatment for patients. Vet- 
erans suffering from mental disorders and 
awaiting admission to hospitals have been 
placed in jail within the State because no 
beds have been available. The plans for 
the hospital were 80 percent complete at 
the time the order was announced to elimi- 
nate this hospital from the program. Salis- 
bury is in the center of veteran population 
in the State, there being almost 500,000 vet- 
erans living within a radius of 120 miles. 
The city made plans to furnish water, sewer- 
age, street facilities, and all additional serv- 
ices required for this hospital. A consid- 
erable amount of money was spent by the 
city on this project. 

At Charleston a 500 general-medical bed 
hospital has been eliminated. The testi- 
mony indicates there would be no difficulty 
in staffing the general-medical hospital in 
this area. It is ideally located as there is good 
bus, railway, and air transportation to the 
city as well as many paved highways entering 
the city. They have waiting lists for admis- 
sion to the hospitals in this State, and due 
to the lack of available space in beds only 
emergency cases can be handled. 


Clevelan 


OHTO 


Estimated veteran population, Jan. 5, 100 
VA authorized standard beds 3 7 200 


Veterans par bed: 


eve eor program 144 128 


1,000 


Estimated obligation incurred by Govern- 
ment, hospital eliminated 


Cincinnati... 500 
Cleveland... 500 
D 1,000 


Estimated obligations incurred by Govern- 
ment, hospitals altered 


poy auc 80. donation. 


7000 NP. $264,000. 


Existing VA hospitals in State 


Contracts with Army, Navy, Public Health 
Service, and other Federal hospital beds 
for use of veterans—Other Government 


pe Cg ISL Rep yak Mb TTT 120 

Civil and Stato EE ANAE 309 
Combined total. n e ai Tiz 

Veterans hospitalized in VA and non-VA 
hospitals, fiscal year 1948 

Total hospitalized... .-_......-...---..--------.. 1 

Hospitalization in State eto 18 638 

Hospitalized in other States --- 2,467 

Veterans discharged outside State 2. 474 


Applications for hospitalization, admisstons, 
and discharges, January 1949 


Net 

hos- 

VA installation pital 

dis- 
sions [charges 
Total.. — 1,393 
Brecksville, VA hospital... 33 
Chill icothe, VA 0 47 
Cleveland, VA h 708 
parun: VA hospi 1 477 
Cleveland, [ee eee 
Non-VA hospitals. 128 
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Veterans awaiting admission to hospitals, 
Feb. 28, 1949—Area (Columbus): Ohio 


Length of waiting period: 
Ito 60 GS „„„„„„„4„%.„ 1,080 
61 to 120 days 338 
121 to 180 days. 86 
Over 180 days 101 
Motel enn eee E sen == 1, 605 


Medical personnel employed in existing VA 
hospitals, assigned as of Jan. 31, 1949 


Num- 
ber of 


Number Number 
of of 


doctors 


2 
5 
& 


Hospital 


Number of beds 
(operating) 


Full time 
Part time 
Full time 
Part time 
Full time 


Type of hospital 


Q 

* 

a 

h 

2 
8 
ee 
6 
* o 


e eee eee 


z 
2 

eet 
> 
8 


Staff required for hospital eliminated 
Toledo: 

Number of doctors. .....--------------------- 33 

Number of nurses... 

Number of dentists 

Number of techniciaus 56 


-Additional staff required for hospital, altered 
in size 


Number of doctors 
Number of nurses 
Number of dentists 
Number of technicians.. 


Comments regarding staffing of hospitals 


Eliminated—Toledo, NP: Difficult to staff ae ly. 

‘Altered—Cincinnati (GM), Cleveland (GM), and 
Cleveland (NP): These three hospitals are located in 
communities where there are medical schools—no 
difficulty in staffing. 


Comments 
Ohio 


Testimony shows that Ohio has an ex- 
tremely large veteran population and only 
has 4,380 authorized standard beds for vet- 
erans. Under the program, Toledo would 
lose a proposed 1,000-bed NP hospital. The 
State has one large VA NP hospital at Chilli- 
cothe, which is overcrowded and has walit- 
ing lists. It is pointed out that in order 
to be admitted to this hospital it is neces- 
sary for prospective patients to be deter- 
mined insane, in other words to be probated 
before they can be admitted. There are over 
1,000 service-connected veterans in the State 
mental institutions and the need for this ad- 
ditional NP hospital has clearly been estab- 
lished. Toledo is 30 miles from any available 
veterans’ facility and is one of the outstand- 
ing examples of a medical research center 
not connected with a medical college. There 
are approximately 250,000 veterans in this 
area to be served by this hospital. The spe- 
cialists and consultants and research facili- 
ties with laboratories are available in Toledo 
on a pro rata basis to a larger degree than 
they are in places where there is a medical 
college. The plans for this hospital at To- 
ledo were 97 percent complete as of the time 
the cut-back order was issued. The testi- 
mony indicates a great need for restoration 
of the beds which would be taken away from 
the Cincinnati and Cleveland hospitals. 
Cincinnati would lose 750 beds and Cleveland 
would lost 250 beds. The present Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals in Ohio have no 
vacant beds and have an accumulated wait- 
ing list and even emergency cases have more 
difficulty in being admitted. There is no 
difficulty in staffing the hospitals in the 
Cleveland and Cincinnati areas. The north- 
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ern half of the State of Ohio shows a ratio 
of one bed to each 236 veterans. It should 
be pointed out that geographically, Toledo is 
ideally situated to maintain a veterans’ hos- 
pital. It has excellent transportation and 
is near a State mental facility. It has a 
greater proportionate number of doctors per 
person for consultation and staffing. Vet- 
erans in the State of Ohio have long days 
of waiting for admission to hospitals. It 
should be pointed out that Cincinnati do- 
nated the ground for the proposed hospital 
and the Government has spent a consider- 
able amount of money in this area. 


OKLAHOMA 
Veteran population and bed ratio 


Estimated veteran population, Jan. 5, 1949. 297, 000 
VA authorized standard beds 606 


Veterans per bed: 
TC 490 178 
Original construction and ex- 
pansion program 126 117 
Revised construction and ex- 
pansion program 769 123 


Hospitals eliminated 


Estimated obligation incurred by Govern- 
ment, hospital eliminated 


C AE S E E Norman 
ype.__. — 750 NP 
JJ ů ͤ . < S $606,000. 


Projects altered in size from present plans 

Oklahoma City. 

-- GM, 
1,000 to 500. 


Estimated obligation incurred by Govern- 
ment, hospital altered 


TTT Oklahoma City. 
Type — 500 GM. 
Ar $97,000. 


Existing VA hospitals in State 


Hospital 


Type oe 


Contracts with Army, Navy, Public Health 
Service, and other Federal hospital beds 
for use of veterans—Other Government 

r r | ere 25 


Veterans hospitalized in VA and non-VA 
hospitals, fiscal year 
Total hospitalized 
Hospitalization in State. ~ 
Hospitalized in other States — 2,540 
Veterans discharged outside State 2, 547 
Applications for hospitalization, admissions, 
and discharges, January 1949 


VA installation 


Muskogee, VA hospital 
Oklahoma City, VA hos- 


OS Vile 
Makaa ional office... 
Oklahoma City, regional 


y. 
Muskogee, regional office 
Oklahoma City, regional o; 
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Veterans awaiting admission to hospitals, 
Feb. 28, 1949—Area (St. Louis): Okla- 
homa 


Length of waiting period: 


1 to 60 1 5 F ee ee 385 
61 to 120 days... nee. 45 
121 to 180 days.. eae 8 
COVGE IRD UNG 8s nase nn E EA DA 5 

Total awaiting a... Sssncoeece eee 443 


Medical personnel employed in existing VA 
hospitals—Assigned as of Jan. 31, 1949 


| a 
4 are van krs ne beat 3 
È doctors | nurses tists 32 
Hospital $ 3 
s s 828 
2 S 
8 | = z 
S EEE lelelelz 
Muskogee GMS. 18 | 11 72 230 343 
Oklahoma City. GMS. 20 46 210 220 
aia a) Deen * 18/4] 410 563 
Staff required for hospital eliminated 
Norman: 
Number of doctors.. — 2 
Number of nurses. 5¹ 
Number ol dentists 32 
Number of technieians M 45 
Additional staff required for hospital altered 
in size 
Oklahoma City: 
Number of doctors. -.......-......-.----------- 27 
Number of nurses. 97 
Number of dentists... SRO. | 
Number of technieians 46 


Comments regarding staffing of hospitals 


Altered—Oklahoma City, GM: Located in community 
where there are medical schools and no difficulty in 


staffing. 
ar NP: Moderately difficult to 
staff. 

Comments 


Oklahoma 


The Veterans’ Administration's estimate of 
véteran population in this State is stated to 
be 287,000, according to testimony given by 
members of the congressional delegation and 
other witnesses. It was stated that Okla- 
homa has between 300,000 and 350,000 vet- 
erans. 

The recommended alteration and the hos- 
pital construction program contemplates the 
alteration in size from a 1,000 general medi- 
cal and surgical bed to a 500-bed such hos- 
pital at Oklahoma City and the complete 
elimination of the 750 neuropsychiatric hos- 
pital at Norman. Both of these hospitals 
are located either adjacent to or near medical 
schools, They are at a distance of 18 miles 
apart. Another factor to consider is that 
the University of Oklahoma has a student 
population of 12,000 with a large number of 
these as veterans. There are only two Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals in existence 
at the present time in the State. Both are 
in the general medical and surgical category. 
These are the 386-bed hospital at Muskogee 
and a 220-bed unit at Oklahoma City. The 
latter is a domiciliary hospital and occupies 
a former Army hospital (Will Rogers) and 
is stated to be in very bad physical condition. 
This hospital is very expensive to operate and 
it is expected that it will not be possible to 
continue it much longer. Taking the total of 
these 606 beds, it is found as of January 5, 
1949, Oklahoma had only 1 bed per 490 vet- 
erans as compared to a national average of 1 
bed per 178 veterans. If the revised con- 
struction and expansion program as contem- 
plated is not altered but the original con- 
struction as planned is restored, Oklahoma 
will have only 1 hospital bed per 269 vet- 
erans as compared to a national average of 
129. This would make it one of the lowest 
bed ratio per veteran in the country. 


1949 


It was brought out that as a result of the 
revised construction program of the Veterans’ 
Administration that Oklahoma lost 75 per- 
cent of its authorized hospital construction 
as compared to a national average hospital 
elimination of only 11 percent. Likewise, it 
is recorded that the Army, Navy, and Public 
Health Service has no hospital facilities 
available in Oklahoma for veterans. Okla- 
homa has no neuropsychiatric hospital in 
the State. The Veterans’ Administration 
maintains only 39 emergency beds for NP 
cases with 11 at the Will Rogers Hospital at 
Oklahoma City and 28 at the hospital at 
Muskogee. These handle only emergency 
cases in the immediate territory until such 
time as they can be transferred to a Veter- 
ans’ Administration mental hospital outside 
of the State. The State's largest neuropsychi- 
atric hospital is also located at Norman. This 
hospital is said to be overcrowded. The need 
for neuropsychiatric care in Oklahoma is very 
great. It was brought out that a recent re- 
view of 107,000 files showed that about 6 
percent of such veterans needed and applied 
for medical and hospital treatment. The 
Okiahoma regional office of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration reveals that there are about 
6,800 veterans with service-connected mental 
disabilities and that approximately 35 per- 
cent of some 90,000 cases on file show non- 
service-connected mental disabilities. As a 
result practically the only facilities available 
for veterans with mental disabilities exist 
outside of the State. Testimony was intro- 
duced to show a considerable number of 
veterans with neuropsychiatric disabilities in 
Oklahoma being placed in jail for safekeep- 
ing until they could be provided with neces- 
sary hospital facilities. The nearest Veter- 
ans’ Administration neuropsychiatric hos- 
pitals serving Oklahoma are the ones at 
Waco, Tex.; North Little Rock, Ark; and 
Topeka, Kans, These are, respectively, 375, 
330, and 280 miles from Oklahoma, Accord- 
ingly all veterans who will accede to hos- 
pitalization outside of the State, or whose 
relatives will allow such treatment out- 
side of the State, have to receive such care at 
considerable distance. Considerable diffi- 
culty is involved in transferring such ill men 
even if beds are available. However, even 
though the three hospitals above-mentioned 
are intended to serve Oklahoma, it was found 
that immediately upon learning of the elimi- 
nation of the proposed hospital at Norman, 
contact was made with the registrars of 
the hospitals in question, with replies from 
such Veterans’ Administration hospitals as 
follows: 

“At Waco it was reported that the hospital 
was full and only emergency cases were taken. 
It was necessary for this hospital to send 
their overfiow load to the Public Health Hos- 
pital at Fort Worth, Tex. At North Little 
Rock, Ark., the registrar stated they could 
not accept any cases except only a few emer- 
gency cases. They had a waiting list of 58. 
At Topeka, Kans., the registrar reported a 
waiting list of 150 and again information was 
obtained they could only take emergency 
cases. + and furthermore we can- 
not take those violent types of cases which are 
placed in locked wards, none whatsoever. If 
you have a case that requires confinement 
we cannot accept now.“ 

This illustrates the extreme and emergent 
need of adequate veterans’ beds for neuro- 
psychiatric cases. An attempt was then 
made to obtain beds at the State and com- 
munity level. The State hospital had a so- 
called veterans’ ward with a capacity of 35. 
They were caring for 235 on this ward with 
an overflow of 35. The total bed capacity 
for mental patients in the State of Okla- 
homa is 5,989. It was found that the State 
hospitals were carrying 6,663 patients, and in 
view of this overcrowding beds were not 
Teadily available even at the State level for 
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veterans suffering with a mental illness and 
requiring hospitalization. The only alterna- 
tive was to confine the more urgent cases 
of those who could not be controlled in local 
jails. 

A letter received from the superintendent 
of the Central State Hospital at Oklahoma, 
where this medical superintendent had 
served for 50 years and felt himself familiar 
with the needs of Oklahoma veterans for 
neuropsychiatric hospitalization and treat- 
ment, strongly urges the proposed expan- 
sion program for construction of the 750- 
bed neuropsychiatric hospital at Norman, 
He brings out the urgency of the present 
need and the fact that this need will in- 
crease until the peak year is reached be- 
tween 1965 and 1970. This physician recites 
the number of trained neuropsychiatric per- 
sonnel of these institutions, a number of 
which are on the faculty of the school of 
medicine of the University of Oklahoma and 
conduct courses in psychiatry and neurology 
at that institution for medical students. 
Currently, an arrangement is being worked 
out with the university medical school for 
further training of their staff and he assures 
the committee “that our staff of psychia- 
trists, neurologists, psychologists, and tech- 
nicians will be available for consultation 
purposes.” He brings out that the hospital 
is filled to capacity at this time and that, 
“We are unable to take additional veteran 
patients in this unit and I know there are a 
great number of veterans in this area in 
need of mental treatment who are being 
denied hospitalization because of over- 
crowded conditions in all the neuropsychi- 
atric hospitals in the southwestern area of 
the United States.” 

Attention was also invited to the fact that 
at the University of Oklahoma at Norman 
they have in their graduate school as one 
of its main departments the school of psy- 
chiatry and a member of the board of regents 
in Oklahoma in testifying before the com- 
mittee felt that the faculty of this school 
could be used advantageously in the pro- 
posed neuropsychiatric hospital at Norman 
and stated: 

“The university pledges its entire support 
and cooperation to staff such a hospital. 
Also the university school of medicine is 
increasing the size and scope of its teaching 
in psychiatry, all to the end that it will be 
better prepared to staff these hospitals when 
completed.” 

Other testimony was also introduced to 
show the availability of medical, nursing, 
and other professional services at Norman, 
as well as in Oklahoma City. ‘The professor 
of surgery at the University of Oklahoma 
School of Medicine, accompanied by the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Oklahoma State 
Medical Society, showed that in a break- 
down of medical psychiatrists there was a 
total of 19 psychiatrists in the area involved 
and of these 10 were in the active practice 
of psychiatry, and “all have indicated a will- 
ingness to serve the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in an attending or consulting capacity. 
Eight of these physicians are members of 
their respective specialty board.” This wit- 
ness also brought out an improvement in 
the nursing situation with more nurses grad- 
uating and being available and the same 
holding true for laboratory and X-ray tech- 
nicians. The Veterans’ Administration has 
indicated that it would be only “moderately 
difficult” to staff this NP hospital. 

As regards the reduction in size of the 
general medical and surgical hospital at Okla- 
homa City from 1,000 to 500, the testimony 
produced there showed a definite need for 
these beds. Furthermore, the proposed hos- 
pital is located adjacent to the State Uni- 
versity Medical School, whose staffing facil- 
ities will be readily available. They are 
already cooperating with the Veterans’ Ad- 
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ministration in the operation of the domi- 
ciliary hospital (Will Rogers) of 220 beds 
at Oklahoma City. There is no question as 
to the sufficiency and availability of medical, 
nursing, and other staffing. The Veterans’ 
Administration has reported regarding this 
hospital that it is located in a community 
where there is a medical school and no diffi- 
culty is expected in staffing. Further, as 
regards the hospital eliminated at Norman, 
it was brought out that approximately $3,- 
000,000 has already been expended and it 
should not be wasted but rather utilized to 
construct the originally planned facility. 
This expense consists of purchasing of the 
site valued at approximately $2,000,000 and 
an addititonal $700,000 already spent by the 
Veterans’ Administrationin the preparation 
of plans, specifications, and other technical 
data. At the time of the announced elimi- 
nation of this hospital in general the plans 
were reported as being 100 percent com- 
pleted by the Veterans’ Administration and 
they were ready to award the contract in 
February, which is now proposed for elimina- 
tion. Testimony brought out showed that 
this proposed hospital was to serve a large 
geographical area. 


OREGON 
Veteran population and bed ratio 
Estimated veteran population, Jan. 5, 1949 =e 


VA authorized standard beds 9 
State | National 

Veterans per bed: 
A naa nnn cee 194 178 


Original 3 and ex- 


Estimated obligation incurred by Govern- 
ment, hospital eliminated 


Locations (( Klamath Falls. 
Y --- 200 GM. 


Contracts with Army, Navy, Public Health 
Service, and other Federal hospital beds 
for use of veterans 

OTHER GOVERNMENT 
Glenn ian g 117 


Veterans hospitalized in VA and non-VA 
hospitals, fiscal year 1948 
Total hospitalized 
Hospitalization in State : 
Hospitalized in other States z 
Veterans discharged outside e EAM: A 1,914 
Applications for hospitalization, admissions, 
and discharges, January 1949 


VA installation 
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Awaiting admission, Feb. 28, 1949 


Portland’ 


T 45 


Veterans awaiting admission to hospitals, 
Feb. 28, 1949 
AREA (SEATTLE): OREGON 
Length of of waiting period: 


1 289 
61 to 120 days... 131 
121 to 180 days. 48 
ELAR A Aa a a TR- 55 

n NE SAE aa E E 523 


Medical personnel employed in existing VA 
hospitals, assigned as of Jan. 31, 1949 


8 Numer 5. Dorr 


doctors den: 


e tists 


Hospital 


Type of hospital 
Number of beds 
(operating) 


Full time 
Part time 
Full time 


2 . NP. . 
Portland GMS. as 


E 
ojoo 
z | tom 


Staf required for hospital eliminated 


Klamath Falls: 
Number of doctors. „ 16 
Number of nurses 8 
Number of dentists 
Number of technicians.. --.----...------.------ 18 


Comments regarding staffing of hospitals 
Klamath Falls, GM: Moderately difficult to staff. 


Comments 
Oregon 

The Veterans’ Administration estimates a 
veteran population in this State of 192,000. 
The only new Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital construction planned for this State was 
the 200-bed general medical and surgical hos- 
pital at Klamath Falls. This is in southern 
Oregon and northern California, a vast area 
approxmiately 400 miles to either Portland or 
San Francisco, the existing hospitals now 
‘serving this area. It was brought out that 
th:s district embraces an area about the same 
area of eight States and the District of 
Columbia. These are eight States on the 
eastern seaboard, namely, the States of Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and in addition the District of 
Columbia. Due to the great distance re- 
quired in traveling to the nearest veterans’ 
hospitals it has been reported that a number 
of veterans have died en route to such hos- 
pital. It is stated that in this area there are 
at least 50,000 veterans involved. This area 
is reported to have a much larger ratio of 
veterans to the population than in most 
places of the country due to two factors: 

(1) The Government has made the home- 
steading of public lands in this domain sub- 
ject to veterans’ preference and 

(2) Klamath Falls contains a colony of 
ex-marines who have settled there because 
of climatic considerations in the after-care 
of tropical diseases incurred in the service. 
Other factors in producing an above-average 
portion of veterans is the fact that there 
were six military installations in this area 
during the war and many veterans migrated 
there after the war either because of mar- 
riages contracted with residents of that area 
or climatic and other considerations. 

To illustrate the high percentage of vet- 
erans, it is reported in one community of 
900 population that of Twolake, Calif —that 
veterans make up 91 percent of the addi- 
tional military population. It was brought 
out also that there are more ex-marines in 
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Klamath Falls than in Portland, Oreg., a city 
10 to 15 times the size of Klamath Falls. The 
existing hospital for general medical and 
surgical cases at Portland, Oreg., and San 
Francisco, Calif., are 718 miles apart, with 
small veterans’ hospitals at Boise, Idaho, and 
Reno, Nev., serving only to limit the bound- 
ary of this area. The Army, Navy, and Pub- 
lic Health Service have no hospital facilities 
available in Oregon for veterans at all. It 
was revealed that despite the increase in the 
population of veterans in that area of 40 per- 
cent in 1940, there would not be a gain in a 
single part in that area for the care of 
veterans, 

It was reported thet the Government had 
already spent $150,000 on the proposed site 
and other expenses. Also that the city of 
Klamath Falls and the county of Klamath 
Falls have spent an additional $12,000 in the 
development of the site for the hospital 
when it was proposed to be built. The con- 
struction of an access road by the city and 
county was agreed upon as one of the con- 
ditions of constructing this hospital. Also 
that the county court had obligated itself to 
provide perpetual maintenance of this road 
leading to the approved hospital site. 

As regards staffing, it was brought out that 
there was a fine group of doctors who are 
now practicing in the city, including spe- 
cialists in many diseases. A letter from the 
Kiamath County Medical Society was re- 
ceived showing that the officers of the so- 
ciety have continued a policy of its member- 
ship to determine their reaction (to the pro- 
pose hospital).” The policy discloses that 
the members of this society are unanimously 
in favor of the proposal and they are also 
of the opinion that Klamath Falls is the 
logical location for such a hospital from a 
medical point of view. The members of the 
society are particularly impressed with the 
results achieved at the Klamath Falls ma- 
rine barracks and the treatment and re- 
habilitation of servicemen suffering from 
tropical diseases as well as to the medical 
and surgical conditions. They believe that 
no small part of this has been due to the 
favorable local physical conditions, such as 
the absence of extremes of temperature and 
humidity; the very high proportion of cloud- 
less days throughout the year; and the in- 
vigorating effect of the higher altitude. The 
Veterans’ Administration comment in regard 
to the staffing of the hospital shows that it 
considers it only “moderately difficult” to 
staff this proposed hospital. 


TENNESSEE 


Veteran population and bed ratio 


Estimated veteran population, Jan. 5, 1949 361, 000 
VA authorized standard beds 662 


State | National 
Veterans per bed: 
S Ram ere ee 77 178 
Original constructi 

pansion program 59 117 

Revised construction and ex- 
pansion program 77 129 

Hospitals eliminated 
Location Type Beds 

500 
1,000 


Estimated obligation incurred by Govern- 
ment, hospitals eliminated 


Location Type Amount 
Ohattanooga - 500GM...| 8441, 000 
Memphis - 1,000 NP. 1, 000 


AUGUST 2 

Existing VA hospitals in State 
Hospita Type 3 
r Lo 300 
Murfreesboro.. S 1,307 
Memphis uy 1, 750 
Mountain Home. 4 605 
Nashville. .....-- A 700 
eee 4, 662 


Contracts with Army, Navy, Public Health 
Service, and other Federal hospital beds 
Jor use of veterans—Other Government 

Olviliand States. ot — 18 


Veterans hospitalized in VA and non-VA 
hospitals, fiscal year 1948 


E socal ce 13, 903 
Hospitalization in State — 12,795 
Hospitalized in other States --- 1,108 
Veterans discharged outside State 1, 108 


Applications for hospitalization, admissions, 
and discharges, January 1949 


Net 
VA installati N cared wit 
ation ew 
eligis eed 
M 9,329 2, 113 2,041 
Memphis, VA hospital. 78 65 


Murfreesboro, VA hospital.“ 70 62 
Mountain Home, VA hos- 

pital oS oo aaa 
Nashville, VA hospital 
ours (Kennedy) Gen- 


Nashville, regional office. 
Non-VA hospitals 


Ann sic a E nner 409 


Veterans awaiting admission to hospitals, 
Feb. 28, 1949—Area (Atlanta): Tennessee 


Length of waiting period: 
Ito eds ss 8 714 
61 to 120 days. 168 
121 to 180 days. 6l 
Over 180 days... 65 
Dot... s eE 1, 008 


Medical personnel employed in existing VA 
hospitals, assigned as of Jan. 31, 1949 


” 
Num- 
Number Number 

3 of of ber of ee 
= doctors | nurses we 
cs 
Hospital 8 = ue 
EEE 

5 35 3 5 

& — = Lm z 
Memphis TB..-| 1] 0} 44) 1 300 
Murſreesboro- NP... 11| 0 42| 0 1, 043 
1 aaa GMS. 103| 4] 2430 0 1, 440 
ni GMS.] 22) 1| S8 0 523 

Home. 

Nashville GMS.] 42 33| 112| 2 600 
Nee 189 38] 529) 3 19] 003, 912 


Staff required for hospital eliminated 


Chatta- 


nooga Memphis 
Number of doctors 33 
Number of nurses... a 105 81 
Number of dentists 2 3 3 
Number of technicians 1 6 


1949 


Comments regarding staffing of hospitals 
Chattan GM: Difficult to staff properly. 
Memphis, ô pe Difficult to staff properly. 

Comments 
Tennessee 


The Veterans’ Administration estimated 
the veteran population of this State to be 
361,000, Witnesses appearing called atten- 
tion to the large number of soldiers who 
trained in Tennessee due to the maneuvers 
held in that State and who since have come 
back and married in Tennessee and are now 
residing there. The actual veteran popula- 
tion is given as at least 395,000. The needs 
for veterans’ hospital beds for cases of all 
types continues critical in the State. It was 
reported that daily veterans are being sent to 
veterans’ hospitals by their local physicians 
as emergency cases only to be returned home 
and placed on the waiting list due to 
shortage of beds. 

Tennessee at the present time has five vet- 
erans’ hospitals. It was brought out that 
because of the location of three of them that 
although the beds are charged to Tennessee 
they are used freely by veterans from neigh- 
boring States. Veterans’ Administration 
statistics during the fiscal year 1948 showed 
that the hospitals in Tennessee discharged 
23,315 veterans and of that number 10,520 
were from other States—Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Mississippi, Mis- 
sourt, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia. 

There are no Army, Navy, or Public Health 
Service beds available for Tennessee. In the 
revised construction program it is contem- 
plated to eliminate a 500-bed general medi- 
cal and surgical hospital scheduled to be 
built at Chattanooga and a 1,000 neuropsy- 
chiatric hospital scheduled for Memphis. 

As regards the neuropsychiatric load it was 
brought out that an acute need for such 
additional beds exists. State institutions 
are already overcrowded with an ever-in- 
creasing demand from civilians needing 
treatment in Memphis. The University of 
Tennessee Medical School is located in Mem- 
phis and it was felt that because of this 
there would be no difficulty in staffing the 
proposed hospital. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, however, reports that it will be difi- 
cut to staff this hospital properly. 

Chattanooga is centrally located between 
Nashville and Atlanta and if the proposed 
hospital was built there it would reduce the 
coverage maintained by the Thayer and Law- 
son hospitals now serving this area. The 
nearest veterans’ hospital to Chattanooga is 
at Mountain City Home which was originally 
constructed as an old soldiers’ home. This 
is 125 miles from Chattanooga. ‘Fhe next 
nearest veterans’ hospital is that of Mur- 
freesboro which is 146 miles from Chattanoo- 
ga. This, however, is a neuropsychiatric hos- 
pital. The hospital at Atlanta, Ga., is 125 
miles away. 

At the time of the announcement of the 
revised construction program it was reported 
that the plans and specifications of the Chat- 
tanooga hospital had been completed and 
were ready for the contractor to prepare bids. 

As regards staffing witnesses testified 
that the fact of recruiting nursing and at- 
tendant personnel at Chattanooga would be 
easy. Also that the Chattanooga hospitals 
are fully staffed with a surplus of such 
professional talent. Further that, “Chat- 
tanooga is blessed with an excellent comple- 
ment of specialists in the clinical and sur- 
gical field who would be available on a con- 
sulting basis.” The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, however, reports that it would be dif- 
ficult to staff this hospital properly. 

In the over-all staffing of both of these hos- 
pitals the testimony invited attention that 
Tennessee, with Vanderbilt University Med- 
ical School in Nashville and the University 
of Tennessee Medical School at Memphis 
graduating 132 doctors each semester, and 
“with the proper effort put forth by the 
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medical service to obtain the services of 
these doctors, and by using part-time con- 
sultants and residents, the 1,500 additional 
beds in Tennessee could be staffed without 
any difficulty by the time the hospitals were 
built.” 

TEXAS 


Veteran population and bed ratio 


Estimated veteran population, Jan. 5, 1949 896, 000 
VA authorized standard beds 5, 063 


Veterans per 
Jan. 5, 1949. 177 
Original constructi: 
pansion program 11 
Revised construction and ex- 
pansion program 127 
Hospitals eliminated 
Location Type Beds 
Ao RS SR NPE. eas 500 
m el 83 14,000 


1 Houston—canceled, with peds rrpiaced ced toy VA taking 
over Houston United States Naval 


Estimated obligation incurred E Govern- 


ment, hospital eliminated 
Location Type Amount 
. 500 NP. $456, 000 
33 1.000 NP_.| 1, 604, 000 


Contracts with Army, Navy, Public Health 
Service, and other Federal hospital beds 
jor use of veterans 


550 

420 

30 

T 450 
T — AY BREE hare EL 1,450 
nnn, eee A 
Combined tet.... 1, 544 


Veterans hospitalized in VA and non-VA 
hospitals, fiscal year 1948 


Hospitalized er States 
Veterans discharged d outside State. 


Applications for hospitalization, admissions, 
and discharges, January 1949 


VA installation 


Legion, VA hospital. 
Waco, VA hospital 
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Awaiting admission, Feb. 28, 1949 
Amarillo 


Dallas. 149 
Legion. 31 
MeKini 204 
— ` ar 
Dallas, ccc ͤ a tases itl 
Houston, regional office 
Lubbock, regional staat 
San Antonio, regional office. 3 


Waco, regional office... 


„ aa aah 1, 266 


Veterans awaiting. admission to hospitals, 
Feb. 28, 1949—Area (Dallas): Teras 


Length of waiting period: 
1 to 60 days.. 


2. 20 


Medical personnel employed in existing VA 
hospitals, assigned as of Jan. 31, 1949 


ww 
8 2 
3 of 2 
= doctors | nurses 22 
Hospital í uf 
s 12/8) 2 88888 
5 el 2 Be g~ 
Bia =] 5 
8 SEA 2 
0| 59 0 2 380 
4] 8910/4] 0 11,996 
41 33102 187 
M 43 |38| 74402 at 
Mekmney- GMS- 68 | 50 103 0 | 4 62 
Temple GMS H 38 | 012302 745 
TOM ees cece 202 | 96 | 483 | 0 |16 4, 284 


Comments regarding staffing of hospitals 


El Paso, NP: Moderately difficult to staff, 
Houston, NP: Could be readily staffed. 


Comments 
Texas 


In this State the revised construction and 
expansion program proposed the elimination 
of only NP beds. This involves the complete 
elimination of the proposed 500-bed neu- 
ropsychiatric hospital at El Paso and the 
elimination of a new 1,000-bed neuropsychi- 
atric hospital planned for Houston with a 
cancellation of this new construction at 
Houston partially replaced by the Veterans’ 
Administration taking over the Houston 
United States Naval Hospital, The witnesses 
appearing at the hearings indicated that 
there is proposed to activate 500 general 
medical and surgical beds at this former 
naval hospital at Houston and it was urged 
that action be taken to restore the additional 
500 beds eliminated at Houston. 

Witnesses appearing stressed that Texas 
is by far the largest State in the Union in 
size. It has a very large population and 
distances to be covered are very great. The 
nearest veterans’ NP hospital to the El Paso 
area is that of Waco, more than 600 miles 
to the east. If the proposed hospital at El 
Paso is erected, it would serve an area of a 
600-mile radius that is now without NP fa- 
cilities. 

Although the Veterans’ Administration 
gives the estimated veteran population of 
Texas as of January 5, 1949, as 896,000, it was 
brought out that on the basis of selective- 
service figures and other factors such as a 
large number of veterans who trained in 
Texas during the war, eventually migrating 
and, “we have conservatively a million or 
more veterans in Texas today.” 
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The neuropsychiatric situation has been 
very acute in Texas for a very long period of 
time. Testimony was introduced that many 
veterans needing emergency neuropsychi- 
atric hospital care are being kept in local 
jails for their own safety and that of the 
community. Objection was raised to the 
fact that, “it is pretty rough on the family, 
especially the mothers who try to visit these 
boys, and they go up and see them behind 
bars amongst hardened criminals, and they 
are not allowed to visit except on every other 
Saturday, which is not conducive to better 
morale for the boy. In fact, we are so terribly 
ashamed of it that we even hate to see any- 
body go up there except a few of the vet- 
erans.” A statement from one of the county 
judges of El Paso was introduced and the 
record which states: 

“When a veteran becomes noisy, unman- 
ageable, or violent, either in the home or in 
public places, he is placed in the county jail, 
where he is exposed to the ridicule and 
taunts of marijuana fiends, drunkards, drug 
addicts, and so forth. This experience ag- 
gravates his condition, and sets him back 
from 6 to 8 months, and jeopardizes his 
chances for recovery.” 

At the present time the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration has a contract authority with the 
United States Public Health Service hospital 
at Fort Worth, Tex. It is brought out that 
this institution was built as a narcotic farm 
and objection was raised to hospitalizing vet- 
erans suffering from mental disability in 
such an environment. The erection of the 
hospital at El Paso would serve to eliminate 
this situation. 

The only other facilities available other 
than the Waco Veterans’ Hospital and the 
United States Public Health Service Hos- 
pital at Fort Worth are located at tremen- 
dous distances. These are as follows with 
mileage given from El Paso—Fort Lyons, 
Colo., over 600 miles; Gulfport, Miss., 1,200 
miles and a few cases at Los Angeles, Calif., 
which is 800 miles. It was brought out that 
even in these hospitals it is difficult to have 
a case admitted and as a result veterans 
have to remain in county jails over periods 
of some 6 to 10 weeks. 

Testimony was introduced to show that 
El Paso County has already incurred costs 
of $879,725 in preparation for the construc- 
tion of a hospital at El Paso. The money 
Was expended on the basis of assurance to the 
community that the proposed hospital would 
be located there. 

As regards staffing the proposed hospitals 
at El Paso and Houston the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has commented that El Paso 
would be “moderately difficult” to staff and 
that Houston insofar as neuropsychiatric beds 
are concerned, “could be readily staffed.” In- 
troduced into the record was a telegram from 
the president of the El Paso Medical Society 
endorsing the NP hospital at El Paso on the 
basis of need and stating that approximately 
40 doctors of medicine would be available 
for fee basis work. 

Exuistr A—Table showing the percent of 
completion and design of hospitals on 
Dec. 31, 1948, effected by the cut-back 
program 

CANCELED OR ELIMINATED 


Chattanooga. 1 8 
Columbia, S. C 
Decatur, III. 
Detroit, Mich 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Greenville, S. O. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Houston, 5 ex 
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Exuisir A.— Table showing the percent of 
completion and design of hospitals on 
Dec, 31, 1948, effected by the cut-back 
program—Continued 


CANCELED OR ELIMINATED—continued 


Type Percent 

58 

0 

100 

0 

100 

82 

San Diego, Calif. 100 
Tallahassee, Fla 100 
Thomasville, Ga.. 2 
Toledo, Ohio 97 
Tupelo, Miss 100 
0 

11 

65 

Cleveland, Ohio. 10 
S 0 
Kensas City, Mo 86 
Louisville, Kay 90 
Oklahoma City, Okla.. 33 
Philadelphia, Pa. 73 
oe Pa... 1 5 
St. Louis Mo. 88 
yracuse, N. 35 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to read a very few 
sentences to the Senator from Florida 
and ask him if the statement is not, in 
his judgment, justified by the testimony 
which was given before the committee. 
It is from the summary of the subcom- 
mittee filed with the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. From page 46 I 
read as follows: 


At the present time 2,500 veterans in the 
State of Missouri are hospitalized outside of 
the State, with the number broken down as 
1,300 mental patients and 1,200 tuberculosis 
and general medical and surgical cases. This 
would seem to justify the proposed conver- 
sion of Jefferson Barracks to a neuropsychi- 
atric hospital but with a loss of general 
medical and surgical beds in St. Louis, to- 
gether with the elimination of all the pro- 
posed general medical and surgical beds at 
Kansas City. The emergent general medical 
and surgical situation which has existed in 
Missouri, since prior to 1941, is expected to 
become more urgent and critical. There ap- 
pears to be, therefore, no question as to the 
emergency needs for the proposed beds, irre- 
spective of their type or classification. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, that 
statement is justified by the record. 

I notice my colleague on the floor at 
this time. In our State there was a 
1,000-bed neuropsychiatric hospital 
which was cut out by Executive order. 
There is not such a hospital now in the 
entire State of Florida. The State serv- 
ice officer testified at the hearing that 
on a given day there were 35 veterans in 
jail, who were mental cases, but there 
was no NP veterans’ hospital in which 
they could be hospitalized. 

I want Senators to understand the 
legal effect of what we are doing. We 
are providing $237,000,000 in contract 
authorizations which will allow the 
building of hospitals. If Senators are 
interested in the building of these hos- 
pitals they are in position to naw 
their interest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ments and the third reading of the bill. 
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The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. O’'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference with 
the House thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and 
the Vice President appointed Mr. 
O’Manoney, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. MCKELLAR, 
Mr. Tuomas of Oklahoma, Mr. FERGUSON, 
Mr. Bripces, and Mr. Cornon conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of House bill 4830, making appro- 
priations for foreign aid for the fiscal 
year 1950. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
4830), making appropriations for foreign 
aid for the fiscal year 1950, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MYERS. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senate pass over page 1 of the 
Executive Calendar and the first nomi- 


nation on page 2 of the calendar. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, those nominations will be passed 
over, and the clerk will read the next 
nomination on the calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Knox T. Hutchinson, of Tennessee, to 
be Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Jones Floyd to be United States mar- 
shal for the western district of Arkansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John S. Denise, Sr., to be United 
States marshal for the western district 
of Washington. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed, 
and without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion this day made. 3 


RECESS 


Mr. MYERS. I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 12 o'clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, August 3, 1949, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


1949 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 2 (legislative day of June 
2), 1949: 

Supreme Court OF THE UNITED STATES 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE 

Tom C. Clark, of Texas, to be an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, vice Frank Murphy, deceased. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 

J. Howard McGrath, of Rhode Island, to be 
Attorney General of the United States, vice 
Tom C. Clark. 

In THE Navy 

The following-named officer for permanent 
appointment in the line of the Navy in the 
grade hereinafter stated: 

ENSIGN 

Marder, Martin D. 

The following-named officers for perma- 
nent appointment in the Supply Corps of 
the Navy in grades hereinafter stated: 

LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 

Bandish, Bernard J. 

LIEUTENANT 

Foley, John A. 

The following-named officer for temporary 
appointment in the Supply Corps of the 
Navy in the grade hereinafter stated: 

LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 

Foley, John A. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 2 (legislative day of 
June 2), 1949: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Knox T. Hutchinson to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Jones Floyd to be United States marshal 
for the western district of Arkansas. 

John S. Denise, Sr., to be United States 
marshal for the western district of Wash- 
ington. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, AuGust 2, 1949 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Acting Chaplain, Rev. James P. 
Wesberry, LL. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Merciful Father, Lord of Lords and 
King of Kings, whose loving kindness is 
extended to all, look, we humbly pray 
Thee, with gracious favor, upon all whom 
Thou has placed in authority in our 
Government. Grant Thy special bless- 
ing upon our President, the Vice Presi- 
dent, our Speaker and all the Members 
of the Congress. If it please Thee, our 
Father, give to each of them an under- 
standing heart that they may discern 
between good and evil, governing our 
Nation according to the laws of Thy 
kingdom which is from everlasting unto 
everlasting. Thus, may justice and 
peace reign throughout our land that we 
may show to all the nations of the earth, 
that Thou, O Lord, art God alone. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


LEGALITY OF SESSION OF CONGRESS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that the House is not 
legally in session, and again cite section 
132 of the Reorganization Act passed by 
the Congress. Today, Mr. Speaker, the 
situation is different in one particular 
from the situation on yesterday, when 
the two points of order were raised by 
the gentleman rom Indiana [Mr. HAL- 
LECK] and myself. 

Mr. Speaker, section 132 reads as fol- 
lows: 

CONGRESSIONAL ADJOURNMENT 

Sec. 132. Except in time of war or during a 
national emergency proclaimed by the Pres- 
ident, the two Houses shall adjourn sine die 
not later than the last day (Sundays ex- 
cepted) in the month of July in each year 
unless otherwise provided by Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I emphasize the words in 
parenthesis “Sundays excepted.” If 
through any interpretation the words 
“Sundays excepted” give legality to the 
session of yesterday, then, Mr. Speaker, 
that interpretation could not carry that 
legality to include today. Therefore, I 
renew my point of order that the House 
is not legally in session, for the reasons 
stated by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts last July 27 and by the gentle- 
man from Indiana and me on yesterday, 
and in addition for the reason that I 
have just stated, namely, that the words 
“Sundays excepted” cannot carry a legal 
Session into today. Mr. Speaker, the 
President can instanter call a “special 
session” to meet immediately, and 
thereby remove the doubt as to the legal- 
ity of the future proceedings of the Con- 
gress. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The Chair makes the statement again 
that on July 27, in response to the par- 
liamentary inquiry propounded by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
Martin], the Chair held, and he so holds 
today, that the Congress is in legal 
session. 

The point of order is overruled. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following 
title: 

H. R. 5238. An act to authorize the ad- 


justment of the lineal positions of certain 
officers of the naval service, and for other 


purposes. 

TO INCREASE COMPENSATION FOR 
WORLD WAR I PRESUMPTIVE SERVICE- 
CONNECTED CASES, ETC. 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness before the House is the question on 
the motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 5598) to increase 
compensation for World War I presump- 
tive service-connected cases, provide 
minimum ratings for service-connected 
arrested tuberculosis, increase certain 
disability and death compensation rates, 
liberalize requirement for dependency al- 
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lowances, and redefine the terms “line 
of duty” and “willful misconduct.” 

The question was taken. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present. Other Members want to 
be here, and therefore, I make the point 
of order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken and there 
were—yeas 359, answered “present” 3, 
not voting 70, as follows: 


[Roll No, 150] 
YEAS—359 
Abernethy Curtis Huber 
Addonizio Dague ing 
Albert Davies, N. Y. Jackson, Calif 
Allen, Calif. Davis, Ga. Jackson, Wash 
Allen, La. Davis, Tenn Jacobs 
Andersen, Davis, Wis. James 
H. Carl Dawson Javits 
Anderson, Calif. Deane Jenison 
Andresen, DeGraffenried Jenkins 
August H. Delaney Jennings 
Andrews D'Ewart Jensen 
Angell Dolliver Johnson 
Arends Dondero Jonas 
Aspinall Donohue Jones, Ala. 
Auchincloss Doughton Jones, Mo. 
Bailey Douglas Jones, N. C. 
Barden Doyle Judd 
Bi Eberharter Karst 
Barrett, Pa Elliott Karsten 
Barrett, Wyo. Ellsworth Kean 
Bates, Mass. Engel, Mich Kearney 
Battle Engle, Calif. Kearns 
Beall Evins Keating 
Beckworth Fallon Kee 
Bennett, Mich, Feighan Keefe 
Bentsen Fellows Kelley 
Biemiller Fenton Kennedy 
Bishop Fernandez h 
Biand Fisher Kerr 
Blatnik Flood Kilburn 
Boggs, Del. Forand Kilday 
i Ford King 
Bolling Fulton Kirwan 
Bolton, Md Furcolo Klein 
me Garmatz 
Boykin ary Kunkel 
Bramblett Gathings Lane 
Breen avin 
Brehm Gillette Latham 
Brooks Golden LeCompte 
Brown, Ga. Goodwin Lemke 
Brown, Ohio Gordon Lichtenwalter 
Bryson Gorski, III d 
Buchanan Gorski, N. Y Linehan 
Buckley, Ill Gossett Lodge 
Bulwinkle Graham Lovre 
Burdick Granahan Lyle 
Burke Granger Lynch 
Burleson Grant McCarthy 
Burnside Green McConnell 
Gregory McCormack 
Byrnes, Wis. Gwinn McCulloch 
Camp Hagen McDonough 
Canfield Hale McGuire 
Cannon Hall, McKinnon 
Carlyle Edwin Arthur McMillan, S. C. 
Carnahan Hall, McMillen, III. 
Carroll Leonard W. McSweeney 
Case, N. J Halleck Mack, Ill. 
Case, S. Dak Hand Mack, Wash. 
Cavalcante Harden Macy 
Celler Hare Madden 
Chelf Harris Magee 
Chesney Hart Mahon 
Chiperfield Harvey Mansfield 
Christopher Havenner Marcantonio 
urch Hays, Ohio Marsalis 
Clemente Hébert Marshall 
Cole, Kans. Heffernan Martin, Iowa 
Cole, N. Y. Heller Merrow 
Colmer Herlong Michener 
Combs Herter Miles 
Cooley Heselton Miller, Calif. 
Cooper Hill Miller, Md. 
Corbett Hobbs Miller, Nebr. 
Cotton Hoeven Mills 
Cox loffman. Mich. Mitchell 
Crawford Holifield Monroney 
Crook Holmes Morgan 
Crosser Horan Morris 
Cunningham Howell Morrison 
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Morton Regan Teague 
Moulder Rhodes Thomas, Tex. 
Multer Ribicoff Thompson 
Murray, Tenn. Rich Thornberry 
Murray, Wis. Richards Tollefson 
Nelson Riehlman Trimble 
Nicholson Rivers Underwood 
Nixon Rodino Van Zandt 
Noland Rogers, Fla. Velde 
Norblad Rogers, Mass. Vinson 
Norrell Rooney Vorys 
Norton Sabath Vursell 
O'Brien, III. Sadlak Wadsworth 
O'Hara, Ill Sadowski Wagner 
O'Hara, Minn. St, George Walter 
O'Konski Sanborn Weichel 
O'Neill Sasscer Welch, Mo. 
O'Sullivan Scott, Hardie Werdel 
O'Toole Scott, Wheeler 
Pace Hugh D., Jr. Whitaker 
Patten Scrivner White, Calif. 
Perkins Scudder White, Idaho 
Peterson Secrest Whittington 
Philbin Shafer Wickersham 
Phillips, Calif. Sheppard Wier 
Phillips, Tenn ort Wigglesworth 
Pickett Simpson, III Willis 
Poage Simpson, Pa Wilson, Ind. 
Polk Sims Wilson, Okla. 
Poulson Smathers Wilson, Texas 
Preston Smith, Kans. Winstead 
Price Smith, Wis. Withrow 
Priest Spence Wolcott 
Rabaut Wolverton 
Rains Stefan Wood 
Ramsay Stockman Worley 
Rankin Sullivan Yates 
Redden Sutton Young 
Reed, III Tackett Zablock! 
Reed, N.Y Talle 
Tauriello 

ANSWERED “PRESENT’—3 

Bennett, Fla. Lucas Williams 
NOT VOTING—70 

Abbitt Gore Pfeifer, 
Allen, III Gross Joseph L 
Bates, Ky Hardy Pfeiffer, 
Blackney Harrison William L 
Bolton, Ohio Hays, Ark. Plumley 
Bonner Hedrick Potter 
Buckley, N. Y. Hinshaw Powell 
Byrne, N. Y. Hoffman, II. Quinn 
Chatham Hope Roosevelt 
Chudofft Hull Sikes 
Clevenger Larcade Smith, Ohio 
Coudert LeFevre Smith, Va. 
Davenport Lesinski Staggers 
Denton McGrath Stanley 
Dingell McGregor Stigler 
Dollinger Martin, Mass. Taber 
Durham Mason Taylor 
Eaton Meyer Thomas, N. J. 
Elston Murdock Towe 
Fogarty Murphy Walsh 
Frazier O'Brien, Mich. Welch, Calif. 
Fugate Passman Whitten 
Gamble Patman Woodhouse 
Gilmer Patterson Woodruff 


So (two-thirds voting in favor thereof) 
the motion to suspend the rules was 
agreed to, and the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs until further notice: 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Murphy with Mr. Taber, 

Mr. Larcade with Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Wickersham with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Stanley with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr, Harrison with Mr. Woodruff, 

Mr. Fugate with Mr. Hoffman of Illinois. 

Mr. Smith of Virginia with Mr. Gamble. 

Mr. Hardy with Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Gilmer with Mr. Allen of Illinois. 

Mr. Stigler with Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Hope. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr, Patman with Mr. Le Fevre. 

Mr. O’Brien of Michigan with Mr. Patterson, 

Mr. Quinn with Mr. Hull. 

Mr. Byrne of New York with Mr. Plumley. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas ith Mr. William L. 
Pfeiffer. 

Mr. Joseph L. Pfeifer with Mr. Gross. 
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Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Coudert. 

Mr. Staggers with Mr. Blackney. 

Mr. Chudoff with Mr. Smith of Ohio. 

Mr. Davenport with Mr. Welch of Call- 
fornia. 

Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Mason. 

Mrs. Woodhouse with Mrs. Bolton of Ohio. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on this 
vote I am recorded as voting “yea.” In 
view of the fact that Iam a veteran with 
a service-connected disability who may 
be affected by this legislation, I withdraw 
my vote of “yea” and ask that I be re- 
corded as voting “present.” 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make the same request, fo” the same 
reason. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 


NATIONAL SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS 
OF 1949 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
5632) to reorganize fiscal management in 
the National Military Establishment to 
promote economy and efficiency, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1142) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5632) to reorganize fiscal management in the 
National Military Establishment to promote 
economy and efficiency, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In Heu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 


“SHORT TITLE 


“SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
‘National Security Act Amendments of 1949’. 

“Src. 2. Section 2 of the National Security 
Act of 1947 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. In enacting this legislation, it is 
the intent of Congress to provide a-compre- 
hensive program for the future security of 
the United States; to provide for the estab- 
lishment of integrated policies and proced- 
ures for the departments, agencies, and func- 
tions of the Government relating to the na- 
tional security; to provide three military de- 
partments, separately administered, for the 
operation and administration of the Army, 
the Navy (including naval aviation and the 
United States Marine Corps), and the Air 
Force, with their assigned combat and service 
components; to provide for their authorita- 
tive coordination and unified direction under 
civilian control of the Secretary of Defense 
but not to merge them; to provide for the 
effective strategic direction of the armed 
forces and for their operation under unified 
control and for their integration into an ef- 
ficient team of land, naval, and air forces 
but not to establish a single Chief of Staff 
over the armed forces nor an armed forces 
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general staff (but this it not to be interpreted 
as applying to the Joint Chiefs of Staff or 
Joint Staff). 


“CHANGE IN COMPOSITION OF THE NATIONAL 
SECURITY COUNCIL 


"Src. 3. The fourth paragraph of section 
101 (a) of the National Security Act of 1947 
is amended to read as follows: 

The Council shall be composed of— 

“*(1) the President: 

“*(2) the Vice President; 

“*(3) the Secretary of State; 

“*(4) the Secretary of Defense; 

65) the Chairman of the National Secu- 
rity Resources Board; and 

“*"(6) The Secretaries and Under Secre- 
taries of other executive departments and of 
the military departments, the Chairman of 
the Munitions Board, and the Chairman of 
the Research and Development Board, when 
appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to serve at 
his pleasure.’ 


“CONVERSION OF THE NATIONAL MILITARY ES- 
TABLISHMENT INTO AN EXECUTIVE DEPART- 
MENT 


“Sec. 4. Section 201 of the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 201. (a) There is hereby established, 
as an Executive Department of the Govern- 
ment, the Department of Defense, and the 
Secretary of Defense shall be the head there- 
of. 
b) There shall be within the Depart- 
ment of Defense (1) the Department of the 
Army, the Department of the Navy, and the 
Department of the Air Force, and each such 
department shall on and after the date of 
enactment of the National Security Act 
Amendments of 1949 be military depart- 
ments in lieu of their prior status as Ex- 
ecutive Departments, and (2) all other agen- 
cies created under title II of this Act. 

„e) Section 158 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“‘“Sec, 158. The provisions of this title 
shall apply to the following Executive De- 
partments: 

„First. The Department of State. 

Second. The Department of Defense. 

„Third. The Department of the Treas- 
ury. 
Fourth. The Department of Justice. 

„Fifth. The Post Office Department. 

Sixth. The Department of the Interior. 

„Seventh. The Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

„ Eighth. The Department of Commerce. 

“**Ninth. The Department of Labor.“ 

„d) Except to the extent inconsistent 
with the provisions of this Act, the provisions 
of title IV of the Revised Statutes as now or 
hereafter amended shall be applicable to the 
Department of Defense.’ 


“THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


“Sec. 5. Section 202 of the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947, as amended, is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 202. (a) There shall be a Secretary 
of Defense, who shall be appointed from ci- 
vilian life by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Provided, 
That a person who has within ten years been 
on active duty as a commissioned officer in a 
Regular component of the armed services 
shall not be eligible for appointment as Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

cb) The Secretary of Defense shall be 
the principal assistant to the President in 
all matters relating to the Department of De- 
fense. Under the direction of the President, 
and subject to the provisions of this Act, he 
shall have direction, authority, and control 
over the Department of Defense. 

„ee) (1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, the combatant functions 
assigned to the military services by sections 
205 (e), 206 (b), 206 (c), and 208 (f) hereof 
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shall not be transferred, reassigned, abol- 
ished, or consolidated. 

“*(2) Military personnel shall not be so 
detailed or assigned as to impair such com- 
batant functions. 

“*(3) The Secretary of Defense shall not 
direct the use and expenditure of funds of 
the Department of Defense in such manner 
as to effect the results prohibited by para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of this subsection. 

“*(4) The Departments of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force shall be separately adminis- 
tered by their respective Secretaries under 
the direction, authority, and control of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

“*(5) Subject to the provisions of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection no function 
which has been or is hereafter authorized by 
law to be performed by the Department of 
Defense shall be substantially transferred, 
reassigned, abolished or consolidated until 
after a report in regard to all pertinent de- 
tails shall have been made by the Secretary 
of Defense to the Jommittees on Armed 
Services of the Congress. 

“*(6) No provision of this Act shall be so 
construed as to prevent a Secretary of a 
military department or a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff from presenting to the 
Congress, on his own initiative, after first so 
informing the Secretary of Defense, any rec- 
ommendation relating to the Department of 
Defense that he may deem proper. 

„n) The Secretary of Defense shall not 
less often than semiannually submit written 
reports, to the President and the Congress 
covering expenditures, work and accom- 
plishments of the Department of Defense, 
accompanied by (1) such recommendations 
as he shall deem appropriate, (2) separate 
reports from the military departments cov- 
ering their expenditures, work and accom- 
plishments, and (3) itemized statements 
showing the savings public funds and the 
eliminations of unnecessary duplications and 
overlappings that have been accomplished 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act. 

e) The Secretary of Defense shall cause 
a seal of office to be made for the Department 
of Defense, of such design as the President 
shall approve, and judicial notice shall be 
taken thereof. 

“‘(f) The Secretary of Defense may, with- 
out being relieved of his responsibility there- 
for, and unless prohibited by some specific 
provision of this Act or other specific provi- 
sion of law, perform any function vested in 
him through or with the aid of such officials 
or organizational entities of the Department 
of Defense as he may designate.’ 


“DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE; ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARIES OF DEFENSE; MILITARY ASSISTANTS; 
AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


“Src. 6. (a) Section 203 of the National 
Security Act of 1947 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“ Sec. 203. (a) There shall be a Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, who shall be appointed 
from civilian life by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate: 
Provided, That a person who has within ten 
years been on active duty as a commissioned 
officer in a Regular component of the armed 
services shall not be eligible for appointment 
as Deputy Secretary of Defense. The Deputy 
Secretary shall perform such duties and ex- 
ercise such powers as the Secretary of De- 
fense may prescribe and shall take prece- 
dence in the Department of Defense next 
after the Secretary of Defense. The Deputy 
Secretary shall act for, and exercise the pow- 
ers of, the Secretary of Defense during his 
absence or disability. 

“*(b) There shall be three Assistant Sec- 
retaries of Defense, who be appointed 
from civilian life by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The Assistant Secretaries shall perform such 
duties and exercise such powers as the Secre- 
tary of Defense may prescribe and shall take 
precedence in the Department of Defense 
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after the Secretary of Defense, the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the 
Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

e) Officers of the armed services may be 
detailed to duty as assistants and personal 
aides to the Secretary of Defense, but he shall 
not establish a military staff other than 
that provided for by section 211 (a) of this 
Act.’ 

“(b) Section 204 of the National Security 
Act of 1947 is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 204 The Secretary of Defense is au- 
thorized, subject to the civil-service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
civilian personnel as may be necessary for 
the performance of the functions of the De- 
partment of Defense other than those of the 
Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force.’ 


“CREATING THE POSITION OF CHAIRMAN OF THE 
JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF AND PRESCRIBING HIS 
POWERS AND DUTIES 


“Src. 7. (a) Section 210 of the National 
Security Act of 1947 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 210. There shall be within the De- 
partment of Defense an Armed Forces Policy 
Council composed of the Secretary of De- 
fense, as Chairman, who shall have power of 
decision; the Deputy Secretary of Defense; 
the Secretary of the Army; the Secretary of 
the Navy; the Secretary of the Air Force; the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staffs; the 
Chief of Staff, United States Army; the Chief 
of Naval Operations; and the Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Force. The Armed Forces 
Policy Council shall advise the Secretary of 
Defense on matters of broad policy relating 
to the armed forces and shall consider and 
report on such other matters as the Secre- 
tary of Defense may direct.’ 

“(b) Section 211 of the National Security 
Act of 1947 is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 211. (a) There is hereby established 
within the Department of Defense the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, which shall consist of the 
Chairman, who shall be the presiding officer 
thereof but who shall have no vote; the 
Chief of Staff, United States Army, the Chief 
of Naval Operations; and the Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Force. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff shall be the principal military ad- 
visers to the President, the National Security 
Council, and the Secretary of Defense. 

b) Subject to the authority and direc- 
tion.of the President and the Secretary of 
Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall per- 
form the following duties, in addition to 
such other duties as the President or the 
Secretary of Defense may direct: x 
-“*(1) preparation of strategic plans and 
provision for the strategic direction of the 
military forces; 

“*(2) preparation of joint logistic plans 
and assignment to the military services of 
logistic responsibilities in accordance with 
such plans; 

3) establishment of unified commands 
in strategic areas; 

4) review of major material and per- 
sonnel requirements of the military forces in 
accordance with strategic and logistic plans; 

65) formulation of policies for joint 
training of the military forces; 

(6) formulation of policies for coordi- 
nating the military education of members of 
the military forces; and 

„%) providing United States representa- 
tion on the Military Staff Committee of the 
United Nations in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Charter of the United Nations. 

„e) The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Chairman”) shall be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, from among the Regular ofi- 
cers of the armed services to serve at the 
pleasure of the President for a term of two 
years and shall be eligible for one reappoint- 
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ment, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, except in time of war hereafter 
declared by the Congress when there shall be 
no limitation on the number of such reap- 
pointments. The Chairman shall receive 
the basic pay and basic and personal money 
allowances prescribed by law for the Chief 
of Staff, United States Army, and such spe- 
cial pays and hazardous duty pays to which 
he may be entitled under other provisions of 
law. 

„d) The Chairman, if in the grade of 
general, shall be additional to the number 
of officers in the grade of general provided 
in the third proviso of section 504 (b) of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381, Eightieth Congress) or, if in the rank of 
admiral, shall be additional to the number 
of officers having the rank of admiral pro- 
vided in section 413 (a) of such Act. While 
holding such office he shall take precedence 
over all other officers of the armed services: 
Provided, That the Chairman shall not exer- 
cise military command over the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff or over any of the military services. 

„e) In addition to participating as a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the 
performance of the duties assigned in sub- 
section (b) of this section, the Chairman 
shall, subject to the authority and direction 
of the President and the Secretary of De- 
fense, perform the following duties: 

“*(1) serve as the presiding officer of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; 

“*(2) provide agenda for meetings of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and assist the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to prosecute their business 
as promptly as practicable; and 

“ (3) inform the Secretary of Defense and, 
when. appropriate as determined by the 
President or the Secretary of Defense, the 
President, of those issues upon which agree- 
ment among the Joint Chiefs of Staff has not 
been reached.’ 

„(e) Section 212 of the National Security 
Act of 1947 is amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 212. There shall be, under the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, a Joint Staff to consist of not 
to exceed two hundred and ten officers and 
to be composed of approximately equal num- 
bers of officers appointed by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff from each of the three armed serv- 
ices. The Joint Staff, operating under a Di- 
rector thereof appointed by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, shall perform such duties as may be 
directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 
Director shall be an officer junior in grade 
to all members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff.’ 


“CHANGING RELATIONSHIP OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE TO THE MUNITIONS BOARD 


“Sec. 8. Section 213 of the National Secu- 
tity Act o- 1947 is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘SEC. 213. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Department of Defense a Munitions 
Board (hereinafter in this section referred to 
as the Board“). 

“*(b) The Board shall be composed of a 
Chairman, who shall be the head thereof and 
who shall, subject to the authority of the 
Secretary of Defense and in respect to such 
matters authorized by him, have the power 
of decision upon matters falling within the 
jurisdiction of the Board and an Under Sec- 
retary or Assistant Secretary from each of 
the three military departments, to be desig- 
nated in each case by the Secretaries of their 
respective departments. The Chairman shall 
be appointed from civilian life by the Pres- 
ident, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and shall receive compensa- 
tion at the rate of $14,000 a year. 

„e) Subject to the authority and direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, the Board 
shall perform the following duties in support 
of strategic and logistic plans and in con- 
sonance with guidance in those fields pro- 
vided by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and such 
other duties as the Secretary of Defense may 
prescribe: 

(1) coordination of the appropriate ac- 
tivities with regard to industrial matters, 
including the procurement, production, and 
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distribution plans of the Department of De- 
fense; 

“*(2) planning for the military aspects of 
industrial mobilization; 

“*(3) assignment of procurement respon- 
sibilities among the several military depart- 
ments and planning for standardization of 
specifications and for the greatest practi- 
cable allocations of purchase authority of 
technical equipment and common use items 
on the basis of single procurement; 

4) preparation of estimates of poten- 
tial production, procurement, and personnel 
for use in evaluation of the logistic feasibil- 
ity of strategic operations; 

(5) determination of relative priorities 
of the various segments of the military pro- 
curement programs; 

“*(6) supervision of such subordinate 
agencies as are or may be created to con- 
sider the subjects falling within the scope of 
the Board’s responsibilities; 

(7) regrouping, combining, or dissolving 
of existing interservice agencies operating in 
the fields of procurement, production, and 
distribution in such manner as to promote 
efficlency and economy; 

“«(8) maintenance of liaison with other 
departments and agencies for the proper 
correlation of military requirements with 
the civilian economy, particularly in regard 
to the procurement or disposition of strate- 
gic and critical material and the mainte- 
nance of adequate reserves of such material, 
and making of recommendations as to poli- 
cies in connection therewith; and 

“*(9) assembly and review of material and 
personnel requirements presented by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and by the production, 
procuremen*, and distribution agencies as- 
signed to meet military needs, and making 
of recommendations thereon to the Secretary 
of Defense. 

„d) When the Chairman of the Board 
first appointed has taken office, the Joint 
Army and Navy Munitions Board shall cease 
to exist and all its records and personnel 
shall be transferred to the Munitions Board. 

“*(e) The Secretary of Defense shall pro- 
vide the Board with such personnel and fa- 
cilities as the Secretary may determine to be 
required by the Board for the performance of 
its functions.’ 


“CHANGING THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE TO THE RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT BOARD 
“Sec. 9. Section 214 of the National Se- 

curity Act of 1947 is amended to read as 

follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 214. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Department of Defense a Research and 
Development Board (hereinafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as the “Board”). The Board 
shall be composed of a Chairman, who shall 
be the head thereof and who shall, subject 
to the authority of the Secretary of Defense 
and in respect to such matters authorized 
by him, have the power of decision on mat- 
ters falling within the jurisdiction of the 
Board, and two representatives from each of 
the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, to be designated by the Secretaries of 
their respective Departments. The Chair- 
man shall be appointed from civilian life by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $14,000 a year. The 
purpose of the Board shall be to advise the 
Secretary of Defense as to the status of scien- 
tific research relative to the national secu- 
rity, and to assist him in assuring adequate 
provision for research and development on 
scientific problems relating to the national 
security. 

“*(b) Subject to the authority and direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, the Board 
shall perform the following duties and such 
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other duties as the Secretary of Defense may 
prescribe: 

“*(1) preparation of a complete and in- 
tegrated program of research and develop- 
ment for military purposes; 

2) advising with regard to trends in 
scientific research relating to national se- 
curity and the measures necessary to assure 
continued and increasing progress; 

“*(3) coordination of research and de- 
velopment among the military departments, 
and allocation among them of responsibili- 
ties for specific programs; 

“*(4) formulation of policy for the De- 
partment of Defense in connection with re- 
search and development matters involving 
agencies outside the Department of Defense; 
and 

“*(5) consideration of the interaction of 
research and development and strategy, and 
advising the Joint Chiefs of Staff in con- 
nection therewith. 

e) When the Chairman of the Board 
first appointed has taken office, the Joint 
Research and Development Board shall cease 
to exist and all its records and personnel 
shall be transferred to the Research and De- 
velopment Board. 

„d) The Secretary of Defense shall pro- 
vide the Board with such personnel and fa- 
cilities as the Secretary may determine to be 
required by the Board for the performance 
of its functions.’ 


“COMPENSATION OF SECRETARY 


“Sec. 10. (a) Section 301 of the National 
Security Act of 1947 is amended to read as 
follows: 

Se 301. (a) The Secretary of Defense 
shall receive the compensation prescribed 
by law for heads of executive departments. 

„b) The Deputy Secretary of Defense 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$14,500 a year, or such other compensation 
plus $500 a year as may hereafter be pro- 
vided by law for under secretaries of execu- 
tive departments. The Secretary of the 
Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
Secretary of the Air Force shall each receive 
compensation at the rate of $14,000 a year, 
or such other compensation as may hereafter 
be provided by law for under secretaries of 
executive departments.’ 

“(b) Section 302 of the National Security 
Act of 1947 is amended to read as follows: 

„Sc. 302. The Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense and the Under Secretaries and As- 
sistant Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force shall each receive compensa- 
tion at the rate of $10,330 a year or at the 
rate hereafter prescribed by law for assist- 
ant secretaries of executive departments and 
shall perform such duties as the respective 
Secretaries may prescribe.’ 

“(c) Section 303 (a) of the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947 is amended to read as follows: 

„a) The Secretary of Defense, the Chair- 
man of the National Security Resources 
Board, the Director of Central Intelligence, 
and the National Security Council, acting 
through its Executive Secretary, are author- 
ized to appoint such advisory committees and 
to employ, consistent with other provisions 
of this Act, such part-time advisory person- 
nel as they may deem necessary in carrying 
out their respective functions and the func- 
tions of agencies under their control. Per- 
sons holding other offices or positions under 
the United States for which they receive com- 
pensation, while serving as members of such 
committees, shall receive no additional com- 
pensation for such service. Other members 
of such committees and other part-time ad- 
visory personnel so employed may serve 
without compensation or may receive com- 
pensation at a rate not to exceed $50 for each 
day of service, as determined by the appoint- 
ing authority.’ 


AUGUST 2 


“REORGANIZATION OF FISCAL MANAGEMENT TO 
PROMOTE ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 


“Sec. 11. The National Security Act of 1947 
is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following new title: 


“ “True IV 


“*PROMOTION OF ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 
THROUGH ESTABLISHMENT OF UNIFORM 
BUDGETARY AND FISCAL PROCEDURES AND OR- 
GANIZATIONS 


“Comptroller of Department of Defense 


“ ‘Sec. 401. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Department of Defense tħe Comp- 
troller of the Department of Defense, who 
shall be one of the Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense. 

b) The Comptroller shall advise and 
assist the Secretary of Defense in perform- 
ing such budgetary and fiscal functions as 
may be required to carry out the powers 
conferred upon the Secretary of Defense by 
this Act, including but not limited to those 
specified in this subsection. Subject to the 
authority, direction, and control of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Comptroller shall— 

“*(1) supervise and direct the preparation 
of the budget estimates of the Department of 
Defense; and 

“*(2) establish, and supervise the execu- 
tion of— 

““(A) principles, policies, and procedures 
to be followed in connection with organiza- 
tional and administrative matters relating 


“*(1) the preparation and execu lom of the 
budgets, 

„(it) fiscal, cost, operating, and capital 
property accounting, 

„(u) progress and statistical reporting, 

(iv) internal audit, and 

„B) policies and procedures relating to 
the expenditure and collection of funds ad- 
ministered by the Department of Defense; 
and 

“*(3) establish uniform terminologies, 
classifications, and procedures in all such 
matters. 


“ “MILITARY DEPARTMENT BUDGET AND FISCAL OR- 
GANIZATION-——DEPARTMENTAL COMPTROLLERS 


" 'SEC. 402. (a) The Secretary of each mili- 
tary department, subject to the authority, 
direction, and control of the Secretary of 
Defense, shall cause budgeting, accounting, 
progress and statistical reporting, internal 
audit and administrative organization struc- 
ture and managerial procedures relating 
thereto in the department of which he is the 
head to be organized and conducted in a 
manner consistent with the operations of the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Department 
of Defense. 

“*(b) There is hereby established in each 
of the three military departments a Comp- 
troller of the Army, a Comptroller of the 
Navy, or a Comptroller of the Air Force, as 
appropriate in the department concerned. 
There shall, in each military department, 
also be a Deputy Comptroller. Subject to the 
authority of the respective departmental 
Secretaries, the comptrollers of the military 
departments shall be responsible for all budg- 
eting, accounting, progress and statistical 
reporting, and internal audit in their respec- 
tive departments and for the administrative 
organization structure and managerial pro- 
cedures relating thereto. The Secretaries of 
the military departments may in their discre- 
tion appoint either civilian or military per- 
sonnel as comptrollers of the military depart- 
ments. Departmental comptrollers shall be 
under the direction and supervision of, and 
directly responsible to, either the Secretary, 
the Under Secretary, or an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the respective military departments: 
Provided, That nothing herein shall preclude 
the comptroller from having concurrent re- 
sponsibility to a Chief of Staff or a Chief of 
Naval Operations, a Vice Chief of Staff or a 
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Vice Chief of Naval Operations, or a Deputy 
Chief of Staff or a Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations, if the Secretary of the military 
department concerned should so prescribe. 
Where the departmental comptroller is not a 
civilian, the Secretary of the department 
concerned shall appoint a civilian as Deputy 
Comptroller. 


“ ‘PERFORMANCE BUDGET 


“ ‘Sec, 403. (a) The budget estimates of 
the Department of Defense shall be prepared, 
presented, and justified, where practicable, 
and authorized programs shall be admin- 
istered, in such form and manner as the 
Secretary of Defense, subject to the authority 
and direction of the President, may deter- 
mine, so as to account for, and report, the 
cost of performance of readily identifiable 
functional programs and activities, with 
segregation of operating and capital pro- 
grams. So far as practicable, the budget 
estimates and authorized programs of the 
military departments shall be set forth in 
readily comparable form and shall follow a 
uniform pattern. 

„b) In order to expedite the conversion 
from present budget and accounting methods 
to the cost-of-performance method pre- 
scribed in this title, the Secretary of each 
military department, with the approval of 
the President and the Secretary of Defense, 
is authorized and directed, until the end 
of the second year following the date of 
enactment of this Act, to make such transfers 
and adjustments within the military depart- 
ment of which he is the head between ap- 
propriations available for obligation by such 
department in such manner as he deems 
necessary to cause the obligation and ad- 
ministration of funds and the reports of 
expenditures to reflect the cost of perform- 
ance of such programs and activities. Re- 
ports of transfers and adjustments made 
pursuant to the authority of this subsection 
shall be made currently by the Secretary of 
Defense to the President and the Congress. 

“ ‘OBLIGATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 404. In order to prevent overdrafts 
and deficiencies in any fiscal year for which 
appropriations are made, on and after the 
beginning of the next fiscal year following 
the date of enactment of this Act appropria- 
tions made to the Department of Defense 
or to the military departments, and reim- 
bursements thereto, shall be available for 
obligation and expenditure only after the 
Secre of Defense shall approve scheduled 
rates of obligation, or modifications thereof: 
Provided, That nothing in this section shall 
affect the right of the Department of De- 
fense to incur such deficiencies as may be 
now or hereafter authorized by law to be 
incurred. 

“ “WORKING-CAPITAL FUNDS 


“Sec, 405. (a) In order more effectively 
to control and account for the cost of pro- 
grams and work performed in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Secretary of Defense 
is authorized to require the establishment 
of working-capital funds in the Department 
of Defense for the purpose of— 

1) financing inventories of such stores, 
supplies, materials, and equipment as he may 
designate; and 

“*(2) providing working capital for such 
industrial-type activities, and for such com- 
mercial-type activities as provide common 
services within or among the departments 
and agencies of the Department of Defense, 
as he may designate. 

“*(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to establish on the 
books of the Treasury Department at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of Defense the work- 
ing-capital funds established pursuant to 
the authority of this section. 

e) Such funds shall be— 

“*(1) charged, when appropriate, with the 
cost of stores, supplies, materials, and equip- 
ment procured or otherwise acquired, manu- 
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factured, repaired, issued, and consumed and 
of services rendered or work performed, in- 
cluding applicable administrative expenses; 
and 

“*(2) reimbursed from available appro- 
priations or otherwise credited for the cost 
of stores, supplies, materials, or equipment 
furnished and of services rendered or work 
performed, including applicable administra- 
tive expenses.’ 

“Reports of the condition and operations of 
such funds shall be made annually to the 
President and to the Congress. 

““(d) The Secretary of Defense is author- 
ized to provide capital for such working- 
capital funds by capitalizing inventories on 
hand and, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, by transfer, until December 31, 1954, 
from unexpended balances of any appropri- 
ations of the military departments not car- 
ried to the surplus fund of the Treasury: 
Provided, That no deficiency shall be incurred 
in any such appropriation as a result of any 
such transfer. To the extent that such 
methods do not, in the determination of the 
Secretary of Defense, provide adequate 
amounts of working capital, there is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not appropriated for 
other purposes, such sums as may be neces- 
sary to provide adequate working capital. 

“*(e) Subject to the authority and direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
taries of the military departments shall allo- 


cate responsibility within their respective 


military departments for the execution of 
functions which each military department 
is authorized by law to perform in such a 
manner as to effect the most economical and 
efficient organization and operation of the 
activities and use of the inventories for which 
working-capital funds are authorized by this 
section. 

„t) No greater cost shall be incurred by 
the requisitioning agency for stores, supplies, 
materials, or equipment drawn from inven- 
tories, and for services rendered or work per- 
formed by the industrial-type or commercial- 
type activities for which working-capital 
funds are authorized by this section, than 
the amount of appropriations or funds avail- 
able for such purposes. 

g) The Secretary of Defense is author- 
ized to issue regulations to govern the opera- 
tion of activities and use of inventories au- 
thorized by this section, which regulations 
may, whenever he determines the measures 
set forth in this subsection to be required 
by the needs of the Department of Defense, 
and when such measures are authorized by 
law, permit stores, supplies, materials, and 
equipment to be sold to, and services to be 
rendered or work performed for, purchasers 
or users outside the Department of Defense. 
In such cases, the working-capital funds in- 
volved may be relmbursed by charges against 
appropriate appropriations or by payments 
received in cash. 

ech) The appraised value of all stores, 
supplies, materials, and equipment returned 
to such working-capital funds from any de- 
partment, activity, or agency, may be charged 
to the working-capital fund concerned and 
the proceeds thereof shall be credited to the 
current appropriations concerned; the 
amounts so credited shall be available for 
expenditures for the same purposes as the 
appropriations credited: Provided, That the 
provisions of this subsection shall not permit 
credits to appropriations as the result of 
capitalization of inventories authorized by 
subsection (d) of this section. 


“ “MANAGEMENT FUNDS 


“SEC. 406. The Act of July 3, 1942 (56 Stat. 
645, c. 484), as amended, is hereby further 
amended to read as follows: 

„a) For the purpose of facilitating the 

zonomical and efficient conduct of opera- 
tions in the Department of Defense which 
are financed by two or more appropriations 
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where the costs of the operations are not 
susceptible of immediate distribution as 
charges to such appropriations, there are 
hereby established the Navy management 
fund, the Army management fund, and the 
Air Force management fund, each within, 
and under the direction of the respective 
Secretaries of, the Departments of the Navy, 
Army, or Air Force, as the case may be. 
‘There are authorized to be appropriated from 
time to time such funds as may be necessary 
to accomplish the purposes of the funds. 

“*“(b) The corpus of the Navy Manage- 
ment Fund shall consist of the sum of 
$1,000,000 heretofore transferred to the Naval 
Procurement Fund from the Naval Emergency 
Fund (170300), which amount, and all bal- 
ances in, and obligations against, any ac- 
counts in the Naval Procurement Fund, are 
hereby transferred to the Navy Management 
Fund; the corpus of the Army Management 
Fund shall consist of the sum of $1,000,000, 
which shall be transferre(, thereto from any 
unobligated balance of any appropriation 
available to the Department of the Army; 
the corpus of the Air Force Management Fund 
shall consist of the sum of $1,000,009, which 
shall be transferred thereto from any unob- 
ligated balance of any appropriation avail- 
able to the Department of the Air Force; in 
each case together with such additional 
funds as may from time to time be appro- 
priated to any of said funds. Accounts for 
the individual operations to be financed un- 
der the respective management funds shall 
be established only upon approval by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

„e) Expenditures may be made from 
said management funds from time to time 
for material (other than material for stock) 
and for personal and contractual services un- 
der such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense: Provided, (1) 
That no obligation shall be incurred against 
any such fund which is not properly charge- 
able to available funds under an appropria- 
tion of the department within which the fund 
is established, or, whenever necessary to ef- 
fectuate purposes authorized by this Act to 
funds of another department or agency with- 
in the Department of Defense, and (2) that 
each fund shall be promptly reimbursed from 
the appropriate appropriations of such de- 
partment for all expenditures properly 
chargeable thereto. Nothing herein or in 
any other provision of law shall be con- 
strued to prevent advances by check or war- 
rant, or reimbursements to any of said man- 
agement funds from appropriations of said 
departments on the basis of the estimated 
cost of a project, such estimated cost to be 
revised and necessary appropriation adjust- 
ments made when adequate data become 
available. 

„d) Except as otherwise provided by 
law, amounts advanced to the management 
funds under the provisions of this Act shall be 
available for obligation only during the fiscal 
year in which they are advanced: Provided, 
That nothing contained in this Act shall 
alter or limit the authorized period of avail- 
ability of the funds from which such advances 
are made. Final adjustments of advances in 
accordance with actual costs shall be effected 
with the appropriate funds for the fiscal 
year in which such funds are advanced. 

e) The portion of the Naval Appro- 
priation Act, 1945 (58 Stat. 301, 310), relating 
to the Naval Procurement Fund is hereby re- 
pealed.” 


“ ‘ADJUSTMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


“Sec. 407. (a) When under authority of 
law a function or an activity is transferred 
or assigned from one department or agency 
within the Department of Defense to an- 
other such department or agency, the bal- 
ances of appropriations which are determined 
by the Secretary of Defense to be available 
and necessary to finance or discharge the 
function or activity so transferred or assigned 
may, with the approval of the President, be 
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transferred to, and be available for use by, 
the department or agency to which said func- 
tion or activity is transferred or assigned 
for any purpose for which said funds were 
originally available. Balances so transferred 
shall be credited to any applicable existing 
appropriation account or accounts, or to any 
new appropriation account. or accounts, 
which are hereby authorized to be established 
on the books of the Treasury Department, 
of the department or organization to which 
such function or activity is transferred, and 
shall be merged with funds in the applicable 
existing or newly established appropriation 
account or accounts and thereafter account- 
ed for as one fund. Balances transferred to 
existing accounts shall be subject only to 
such limitations as are specifically applicable 
to such accounts and those transferred to 
new accounts shall be subject only to such 
limitations as are applicable to the appro- 
priations from which they are transferred. 

“*(b) The number of employees which in 
the opinion of the Secretary of Defense is 
required for such transferred functions or 
activities may, with the approval of the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, be de- 
ducted from any personnel maximum or lim- 
itation of the department or agency within 
the Department of Defense from which such 
function or activity is transferred, and added 
to any such personnel maximum or limita- 
tion of the department or agency to which 
such function or activity is transferred. 


“ “AVAILABILITY OF REIMBURSEMENTS 


“Sec. 408. To carry out the purposes of 
this Act, reinibursements made under the 
authority of the Economy Act (31 U. S. C. 
686), and sums paid by or on behalf of per- 
sonnel of any department or organization for 
services rendered or supplies furnished, may 
be credited to authorized replacing or other 
accounts. Funds credited to such accounts 
shall remain available for obligation for the 
same pericd as the funds in the account so 
credited and each such account shall con- 
stitute one fund on the books of the Treasury 
Department. 


“*COMMON USE OF DISBURSING FACILITIES 


“ ‘Src. 409. To the extent authorized by 
the Secretary of Defense, disbursing officers 
of the Departments of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force may, out of accounts of advances 
available to them, make disbursements cov- 
ering obligations arising in connection with 
any function or activity of any other depart- 
ment or organization within the Department 
of Defense and charge upon vouchers the 
proper appropriation or appropriations of the 
other department or organization: Provided, 
That all said expenditures shall subsequent- 
ly be adjusted in settlement of disbursing 
officers’ accounts. 


“ ‘REPORTS OF PROPERTY 


“ ‘Sec. 410. The Secretary of Defense shall 
cause property records to be maintained in 
the three military departments, so far as 
practicable, on both a quantitative and mon- 
evary basis, under regulations which he shall 
prescribe. Such property records shall in- 
clude the fixed property, installations, and 
major items of equipment as well as the sup- 
plies, materials, and equipment held in store 
by the armed services. The Secretary shall 
report annually thereon to the President an 
to the Congress. : 

“ ‘REPEALING AND SAVING PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 411. All laws, orders, and regula- 
tions inconsistent with the provisions of this 
title are repealed insofar as they are incon- 
sistent with the powers, duties, and responsi- 
bilities enacted hereby: Provided, That the 
powers, duties, and responsibilities of the 
Secretary of Defense under this title shall 
be administered in conformance with the 
policy and requirements for administration 
of budgetary and fiscal matters in the Gov- 
ernment generally, including accounting and 
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financial reporting, and that nothing in this 
title shall be construed as eliminating or 
modifying the powers, duties, and responsi- 
bilities of any other department, agency, or 
officer of the Government in connection with 
such matters, but no such department, 
agency, or officer shall exercise any such 
powers, duties, or responsibilities in a man- 
ner that will render ineffective the provisions 
of this title.’ 


“MISCELLANEOUS AND TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 
AND SAVING PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 12. (a) The National Security Act 
of 1947 is amended by striking out the term 
‘National Military Establishment’, wherever 
it appears in such Act, and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘Department of Defense’. 

“(b) Section 207 (a) of the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 207. (a) Within the Department of 
Defense there is hereby established a mili- 
tary department to be known as the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, and the Secretary of 
the Air Force who shall be the head thereof. 
The Secretary of the Air Force shall be ap- 
pointed from civilian life by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.’ 

„(e) Section 207 (b) of the National 
Security Act of 1947 is repealed. 

“(d) The first sentence of section 208 (a) 
of the National Security Act of 1947 is 
amended by striking out the word ‘under’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
‘within’. 

“(e) Section 308 (b) of the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947 is amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) As used in this Act, the term De- 
partment of Defense” shall be deemed to in- 
clude the military departments of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force, and all agencies 
created under title II of this Act.’ 

“(f) The titles of the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Secretary of the Army, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Air 
Force, the Under Secretaries and the As- 
sistant Secretaries of the Departments of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, the Chairman of 
the Munitions Board, and the Chairman of 
the Research and Development Board, shall 
not be changed by virtue of this Act, and 
the reappointment of the officials holding 
such titles on the effective date of this Act 
shall not be required. It is hereby declared 
to be the intention of Congress that section 
203 (a) of the National Security Act of 1947, 
as amended by section 6 of this Act, shall 
not be deemed to have created a new office 
of Deputy Secretary of Defense but shall be 
deemed to have continued in existence, under 
a new title, the Office of Under Secretary of 
Defense which was established by the Act 
entitled ‘An Act to amend the National 
Security Act of 1947 to provide for an Under 
Secretary of Defense’, approved April 2, 1949 
(Public Law 36, Eighty-first Congress). The 
title of the official holding the Office of Under 
Secretary of Defense on the effective date of 
this Act shall be changed to Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense and the reappointment of 
such official shall not be required. 

“(g) All laws, orders, regulations, and other 
actions relating to the National Military Es- 
tablishment, the Departments of the Army, 
the Navy, or the Air Force, or to any officer 
or activity of such establishment or such 
departments, shall, except to the extent in- 
consistent with the provisions of this Act, 
have the same effect as if this Act had not 
been enacted; but, after the effective date 
of this Act, any such law, order, regulation, 
or other action which vested functions in 
or otherwise related to any officer, depart- 
ment, or establishment, shall be deemed to 
have vested such function in or relate to 
the officer or department, executive or mili- 
tary, succeeding the officer, department, or 
establishment in which such function was 
vested. For purposes of this subsection the 
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Department of Defense shall be deemed the 
department succeeding the National Military 
Establishment, and the military departments 
of Army, Navy, and Air Force shall be deemed 
the departments succeeding the Executive 
Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

“(h) Section 208 (e) of the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947 is amended by substituting 
the word ‘three’ for the word ‘two’ appear- 
ing therein. 

“(i) Reorganization Plan Numbered 8 of 
1949, which was transmitted to the Congress 
by the President on July 18, 1949, pursuant 
to the provisions of the Reorganization Act 
of 1949, shall not take effect, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 6 of such Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1949.’ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

CARL VINSON, 
OVERTON BROOKS, 
Paul. J. KILDAY, 
CARL T. DURHAM, 
LESLIE C. ARENDS, 
GEORGE J. BATES, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
MILLARD E. TYDINGS, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
VIRGIL M. CHAPMAN, 
STYLES BRIDGES, 

CHAN GURNEY, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 5632) to reorganize fiscal 
management in the National Military Estab- 
lishment to promote economy and efficiency, 
and for other purposes, submit the follow- 
ing statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon by the conferees 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

LEGISLATION IN CONFERENCE - 


The House passed H. R. 5632 relating ex- 
clusively to fiscal and budgetary procedures 
and organizations in the National Military 
Establishment. The Senate amended H. R. 
5632 by striking all out after the enacting 
clause and inserting in lieu thereof the pro- 
visions of S. 1843, a bill previously passed by 
the Senate relating to the entire subject of 
unification, including the fiscal and budg- 
etary matters encompassed in H. R. 5632, on 
which Senate bill the House Committee on 
Armed Services had conducted extensive 
hearings. 

SHORT TITLE 

The Senate amendment prescribed a short 
title for the legislation, as follows: “National 
Security Act Amendments of 1949.“ The 
House bill contained no comparable provi- 
sion. The conference agreement adopts the 
provisions of the Senate amendment. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


The conference agreement repeats the 
declaration of policy in the 1947 act, with 
amendments (1) that the military depart- 
ments shall be “separately administered,” 
(2) that the military departments shall be 
under the direction “of the Secretary of De- 
fense,” and (3) that there shall not be estab- 
lished “a single Chief of Staff over the armed 
forces nor an armed forces general staff.” 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


The Senate amendment (1) added the Vice 
President to the National Security Council, 
(2) removed the Secretaries of the military 
departments, (3) authorized the President to 
add Executive Department Secretaries and 
Under Secretaries, and (4) authorized the 
President to add any other officials in the 
executive branch when confirmed therefor 
by the Senate. The House bill contained 
no comparable provisions, The conference 
agreement adds the Vice President to the 
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Council, removes the Secretarles of the mili- 
tary departments, and authorizes the Presi- 
dent to add, with Senate consent, Secretaries 
and Under Secretaries of other executive de- 
partments and of the military departments, 
and the Chairmen of the Munitions Board 
and the Research and Development Board. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The Senate amendment converted the Na- 
tional Military Establishment into an execu- 
tive department and converted the Depart- 
ments of Army, Navy, and Air Force from 
executive departments into military depart- 
ments without executive-department status. 
The House bill contained no comparable pro- 
vision. The conference agreement accepts 
the Senate amendment with a minor, cor- 
rective change. 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


The Senate amendment provided that the 
Secretary of Defense shall (1) be the prin- 
cipal assistant to the President in all matters 
relating to the national security, (2) be 
responsible for exercising direction, author- 
ity, and control over the Department of De- 
fense (3) establish policies and programs for 
the Department of Defense, (4) exercise di- 
rection, authority, and control over the affairs 
of the Department of Defense, (5) take steps 
to eliminate unnecessary duplication and 
overlapping in such fields as he may deem 
proper, (6) perform the functions of the 
head of an executive department under title 
II of the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921, 
as amended, (7) delegate his functions to 
other officials or organizational entities of 
the Department without relieving himself 
of the responsibility therefor, and (8) trans- 
fer officers between the armed services when 
the affected military departments and the 
offices concerned consented thereto. The 
Senate amendment also provided that the 
Secretary of Defense could not reassign the 
combatant functions assigned to the mili- 
tary departments, that he could not make 
transfers, details or assignments of military 
personnel in a manner that would substan- 
tially affect or change the combatant func- 
tions, and that the military departments 
must be administered by their respective 
Secretaries under the control of the Secretary 
of Defense. The Senate amendment further 
amended existing law by deleting provisos 
giving the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments direct access to the Director of the 
Budget and the President and reserving to 
the departments all powers not expressly 
delegated to the Secretary of Defense. The 
House bill contained no comparable provi- 
sions. The conference agreement provides 
that the Secretary of Defense (1) shall be 
the principal assistant to the President in 
all matters relating to the Department of 
Defense and (2) shall have direction, au- 
thority, and control over the Department of 
Defense. The conference agreement further 
provides (1) that the combatant functions 
assigned by law to the respective military 
services shall not be transferred, reassigned, 
abolished, or consolidated; (2) that military 
personnel shall not be so detailed or assigned 
as to impair such combatant functions; (3) 
that department funds shall not be so used 
or expended as to effect the results prohibited 
in (1) and (2) above; (4) that the military 
departments shall be separately administered 
by their respective Secretaries; (5) that de- 
partment functions authorized by law shall 
not be substantially transferred, reassigned, 
abolished, or consolidated until after the 
rendering of a feport to the Committees on 
Armed Services; (6) that the act shall not be 
construed to prevent a military department 
Secretary or a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff from presenting to the Congress, on his 
own initiative, after first so informing the 
Secretary of Defense, any recommendation 
relating to the Department of Defense that 
he may deem proper. The conference agree- 
ment provides further that the Secretary 
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shall render semiannual reports to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress, which reports shall 
contain, among other matters, itemized state- 
ments of the savings and eliminations of 
unnecessary duplications and overlappings 
accomplished pursuant to the act, and that 
thi Secretary may delegate his functions 
without being relieved of his responsibility 
therefor. The conference agreement further 
provides that the authority to effect trans- 
fers of personnel between the Army and the 
Air Force shall be extended for an additional 
year. 
DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

The Senate amendment changed the title 
of the Under Secretary of Defense to Deputy 
Secretary of Defense and gave him pre- 
cedence over the military department Secre- 
taries. The House bill contained no com- 
parable provisions. The conference agree- 
ment conforms to Senate language except 
that the Deputy Secretary is given precedence 
in the Department of Defense next after the 
Secretary of Defense. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF DEFENSE 


The Senate amendment reiterated existing 
law providing three special assistants for the 
Secretary of Defense. The House bill con- 
tained no comparable provisions. The con- 
ference agreement establishes three Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense (one of whom shall 
be the Comptroller of the Department of 
Defense) in lieu of the special assistants, 
with precedence after the Secretaries of the 
military departments. 


MILITARY STAFF FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


The Senate amendment provided that the 
Joints Chiefs of Staff and the Joint Staff 
would be military staffs of the Secretary of 
Defense. The House bill contained no com- 
parable provision. The conference agree- 
ment provides that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
shall be the military staff of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 

The Senate amendment authorized the 
Secretary of Defense, subject to civil-service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1923, to 
appoint and fix the compensation of civilian 
personna required by the Department of De- 

fense. The House bill contained no com- 
parable provision. The conference agree- 
ment authorized the Secretary to appoint 
and fix the compensation of civilian person- 
nel other than those in the military depart- 
ments. 


ARMED FORCES POLICY COUNCIL 


The Senate amendment amended existing 
law pertaining to the War Council by adding 
as a member the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The House bill contained no 
comparable provision. The conference agree- 
ment changes the title of the War Council 
to Armed Forces Policy Council, and adds as 
members the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


The Senate amendment established a 
Regular officer Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as the head thereof without a vote, 
appointed by the President, with Senate 
consent, for a 2-year term, subject to one 
reappointment in time of peace and to an 
unlimited number of reappointments in time 
of war. The Senate amendment further 
provided that the Chairman would have pre- 
cedence, without military command, over all 
other officers of the armed services, that the 
Chairman, as such, should be the principal 
military adviser to the President and the Sec- 
retary of Defense, that he should perform 
such other duties prescribed by the President 
and Secretary of Defense, and that he should 
receive the highest pay authorized by law 
for a Chief of service. The House bill con- 
tained no comparable provisions. The con- 
ference agreement establishes a Chairman 
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as the presiding officer, without a vote, of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, appointed by the 
President, with Senate consent, for a 2-year 
term, subject to one reappointment, with 
Senate consent, in time of peace, and to an 
unlimited number of reappointments in 
time of war. The conference agreement 
further provides that the Chairman shall 
have precedence, without military command, 
over all other officers of the armed services, 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall be the 
principal military advisers to the President, 
the National Security Council, and the Sec- 
retary of Defense, that the duties of the 
Chairman shall be to serve as presiding offi- 
cer in meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
provide their agenda and expedite their bus- 
iness, inform the Secretary of Defense and 
the President, when necessary, of the issues 
upon which the Joint Chiefs of Staff fail 
to agree, and perform other duties as pre- 
scribed by the President or the Secretary of 
Defense. The conference agreement further 
provides that the Chairman, if a general or 
an admiral, shall be in addition to the pres- 
ent authorized number of generals or ad- 
mirals, and that he shall receive the pay of 
the Army Chief of Staff plus such other spe- 
cial and hazardous duty pays to which he 
may be entitled. 
DIRECTOR OF THE JOINT STAFF 

The Senate amendment amended existing 
law by providing for Secretary of Defense 
approval of the appointment of the Director 
of the Joint Staff, and by increasing the 
Joint Staff from 100 to 210. The House bill 
contained no comparable provisions. The 
conference agreement provides for 210 offi- 
cers on the Joint Staff and for the appoint- 
ment of the Dine er by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 


MUNITIONS BOARD AND RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT BOARD 

The Senate amendment vested the duties 
of the Boards in the Secretary of Defense 
and authorized the Chairmen, after consul- 
tation with the Boards and when prescribed 
by the Secretary, to performr such duties as 
the Secretary might prescribe. The House 
bill contained no comparable provisions. 
The conference agreement fixes the duties of 
the Boards in the Boards and gives the Chair- 
men the power of decision in respect to such 
matters authorized by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

COMPENSATION 

The Senate amendment amended existing 
law by prescribing (1) that the Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense shall receive $14,500 a year 
and (2) that the Secretar of the military 
departments shall receive $14,000 a year. 
The House bill contained no comparable pro- 
visions. The conference agreement amends 
existing law by prescribing (1) that the 
Deputy Secretary shall receive $14,500 a year 
or the compensation hereafter fixed by law 
for under secretaries of executive depart- 
ments plus $500 a year, (2) that the military 
department Secretaries shall receive conr- 
pensation at the rate of $14,000 a year or the 
compensation hereafter fixed by law for under 
secretaries of executive departments, and (3) 
that the Assistant Secretaries of Defense and 
the Under and Assistant Secretaries of the 
military departments shall receive $10,330 
a year or the compensation hereafter fixed 
by law for assistant secretaries of executive 
departments. 


CONSULTANTS 


The Senate amendment amended existing 
law by authorizing not to exceed $50 a day 
in place of not to exceed $35 a day for mem- 
bers of advisory committees and part-time 
advisory personnel appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence, and the National 
Security Council. The House bill contained 
no comparable provision. The conference 
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agreement conforms to the language of the 
Senate anrendment. 
FISCAL PROVISIONS 
The House bill established new budgetary 
and fiscal procedures and organizations in the 
National Military Establishment, and estab- 
lished a Comptroller in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense and in each of the military 
departments. The Senate amendment con- 
tained comparable provisions and also the 
following provisions not included in the 
House bill: (1) Authority for the Secretary 
of Defense, with Presidential approval, to 
transfer and adjust appropriations within 
military departments so as to increase or de- 
crease such appropriations by not more than 
5 percent; (2) a requirement that no request 
for legislation authorizing appropriations for 
the military departments shall be transmit- 
ted to the Bureau of the Budget, the Presi- 
dent, or the Congress without prior approval 
of the Secretary of Defense; (3) authority for 
the President to incur deficiencies to the 
extent that he may direct to meet require- 
ments of the national interest or security 
which he may declare. The conference agree- 
ment conforms to the provisions of the 
House bill in these respects. 
REORGANIZATION ACT 
The conference agreement provides that, 

in view of the reorganization accomplished 
by this legislation, the President's Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 8, dated July 15, 1949, shall 
not take effect. 

CARL VINSON, 

OvERTON BROOKS, 

PauL J. KILDAY, 

CARL T. DURHAM, 

DEWEY SHORT, 

C. ARENDS, 
GEORGE J. BATES, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
every Member of the House will listen 
closely to what I have to say, because 
this is a very important piece of legisla- 
tion. 

I bring to the House a conference re- 
port that contains a very sound approach 
to the problems of unification. 

Now, here is what the situation was in 
conference. 

Last July 15 the House passed H. R. 
5632. This bill contained only fiscal and 
budgetary provisions involving the Na- 
tional Military Establishment. 

The Senate struck out all after the 
enacting clause of the House bill. It sub- 
stituted therefor the provisions of the 
Senate unification bill as passed by the 
Senate on May 26. The Senate bill cov- 
ered the entire question of unification, 
including the fiscal matters contained in 
the House bill. 

Now, the House Committee on Armed 
Services held over 40 days of hearings on 
the Senate unification bill. The commit- 
tee was in the process of voting out its 
version of that bill on July 12 when a 
decision was made at the last minute to 
postpone further action until the com- 
mittee investigated the B-36 procure- 
ment program and related matters. 

So what we took with us to conference 
Was not only the Senate bill on all of 
unification and the House bill on the 
fiscal matters only; we also had the 
benefit of the House committee’s final 
version of unification as it was on July 
12 when the committee had planned to 
report it to the House. 

Let me say now that this conference 
agreement contains almost verbatim the 
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provisions of the House committee's 
Committee Print No. 2. So I believe the 
House conferees fared adequately in con- 
ference, 

Now I will explain the conference re- 
port. These are the major items: 

First, the powers of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Secona, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Third, the conversion of the National 
Military Establishment into a Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

I will not touch on the budgetary mat- 
ters again now, since we dealt with that 
in our consideration of the House bill a 
few days ago. However, it is pertinent to 
say that the conferees agreed to the po- 
sition of the House conferees in respect 
to these budgetary and fiscal matters, 
and took almost verbatim the provisions 
of H. R. 5632 as passed by the House a 
few day: ago. 

Now I ask the Members of the House 
to turn to section 5 of the conference re- 
port which is headed by the caption “The 
Secretary of Defense.” 

Subsection (a) repeats existing law, 
which provides that the Secretary of De- 
fense will be appointed from civilian life 
with the consent of the Senate. Then in 
subsection (b) we say that the Secretary 
shall be the “principal assistant to the 
President in all matters relating to the 
Department of Defense.” 

The Senate receded to the views of the 
House conferees on this point. The Sen- 
ate bill and existing law state that the 
Secretary shall be the President’s prin- 
cipal assistant “in all matters relating to 
the national security.” In our committee 
print we changed the “national security” 
to the “Department of Defense.” The 
Senate receded. Obviously the Secretary 
of Defense is not the President’s princi- 
pal adviser in all matters related to the 
national security. The way the Senate 
had it, and the way it has been in exist- 
ing law, the Secretary of State, the 
Chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board, the Director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, and the other in- 
struments of government which are in- 
volved as much in the national security 
as is the Secretary of Defense, were all 
left out. 

Then the legislation provides that 
within certain limitations, which I will 
explain in just a minute, the Secretary 
of Defense “shall have direction, author- 
ity, and control over the Department of 
Defense.” 

This provision had the approval of the 
House committee and was in the Senate 
bill as well. It is endorsed by the Hoover 
Commission, the Eberstadt task force, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the 
President. 

This sentence giving the Secretary di- 
rection, authority, and control is the 
heart of this legislation. I maintain 
that it does not give him more power 
than he has under existing law. What 
it does, however, is to clarify that power. 
No longer can there be any doubt that 
the Congress wants the Secretary of De- 
fense to run the Department of Defense. 
In order that there can be no doubt as 
to what direction, authority, and control 
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mean, I want to give you the definition 
of those words as contained in the third 
edition of Black’s Law Dictionary. 

“Direction” means “the act of govern- 
ing, management, superintends.” 

“Authority” means “legal power; a 
right to command or act; the right and 
power of public office to require obedience 
to their orders lawfully issued in the 
scope of their public duties.” 

“Control” means “power or authority 
to manage, direct, superintend, restrict, 
regulate, direct, govern, administer, or 
oversee.” 

So under this law the Secretary of De- 
fense is to have clear-cut authority to 
run the Department of Defense. 

But in order to prevent any possibility 
of abuse of this vast power over our huge 
national defense program, the conferees 
wrote in certain limitations on the Secre- 
tary’s authority, direction, and control. 
What we tried to do was to see to it that 
the Congress is kept in the picture and 
that the Secretary shall not take certain 
actions in certain fields in which the 
Congress has particular interest. 

Our first limitation on the Secretary’s 
power is this: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this act, the combatant functions assigned to 
the military services by sections 205 (e), 
206 (b), 206 (c), and 208 (f) hereof shall not 
be transferred, reassigned, abolished, or con- 
solidated. 


Now, this limitation on the Secretary 
specifically prevents him from taking any 
combatant function assigned to the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force and abolishing 
it, transferring it, consolidating it, or re- 
assigning it. So he cannot abolish the 
Marine Corps. We cannot transfer ma- 
rine aviation to the Air Force. He can- 
not put naval aviation into the Air Force. 
He cannot put the marines in the Army. 

This provision was in substance in the 
Senate bill, but the House committee had 
rewritten it to tighten the language, and 
the Senate took the House committee 
version. 

Next, we provide that military per- 
sonnel shall not be so detailed or as- 
signed as to impair such combatant 
functions. This means that the Secre- 
tary cannot do indirectly what we have 
prohibited him from doing directly. In 
other words, the Secretary cannot detail 
all marines to the Army, because that 
would violate the restriction we imposed 
in the limitation I have just discussed. 
But he can detail military personnel to 
perform activities with other services 
when this does not impair the combat- 
ant functions. 

I want to point out here to the House 
that the Secretary cannot under any 
circumstances transfer military person- 
nel from one military service to another. 
So he cannot merge the military per- 
sonnel. The Senate bill permitted such 
transfers. On this point the Senate 
receded. © 

Next, we specifically provide that the 
Secretary shall not use the funds of the 
Department to effect the results we have 
prohibited otherwise. In other words, he 
is prevented from starving the marines 
to death, or by withholding funds, from 
putting naval aviation out of business. 
The provision was recommended by the 
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President himself in his Reorganization 
Pian No. 8, and it was proposed in con- 
ference by the House conferees. It car- 
ries out the thought that the Secretary, 
although given the power to run the 
Department, shall not have the power to 
take action specifically contrary to the 
desires of the Congress in given fields. 

Next, we tell the Secretary that he 
cannot substantially transfer, reassign, 
abolish, or consolidate any function of 
the Department of Defense which has 
been or is hereafter authorized by law 
until after he reports thereon to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the 
Congress. 

Now, this is a very important limita- 
tion. Its purpose is to keep the Con- 
gress in the picture. Its purpose is to 
insure that before the Secretary so acts 
as to substantially affect or modify any 
statutory function of the Department 
of Defense, which includes the military 
departments, he must first tell the 
Armed Services Committees what he is 
going to do. 

This is in line with the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, which imposes 
on the standing committees a “watch- 
dog” function over the departments. So 
far as I am concerned, I trust the Sec- 
retary of Defense will construe this pro- 
vision very closely so as to keep the 
Armed Services Committees fully ad- 
vised. It is our intent that the Congress 
should be brought in on some of these 
matters before the Members read about 
them in the press or hear about them 
over the radio. 

And if the Secretary proposes to ac- 
complish things with which the Con- 
gress is not in sympathy, this provision 
insures that the Congress will have the 
opportunity to express its disapproval 
before the act is committed. 

This provision was proposed by the 
House conferees. The Senate receded. 

Next, the House conferees proposed, 
and the Senate accepted, a provision that 
the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments and the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff can, on their own initia- 
tive, advise the Congress at any time of 
any recommendation relating to the De- 
partment of Defense that they may deem 
proper. The purpose of this provision is 
obvious. It is to insure that the vast 
responsibilities imposed upon these im- 
portant administrative and professional 
heads are not handled cavalierly by the 
Secretary of Defense. Its purpose is to 
insure that if one of these important 
officials, the scope of whose responsibili- 
ties is greater than that of any other 
department head in the Government ex- 
cept the Secretaries of State and Defense, 
takes serious exception to action pro- 
posed by the Secretary of Defense, he 
cannot be prohibited from advising the 
Congress of his objections. 

So what we are doing by this provi- 
sion is simply to insure that the Secre- 
taries of the military departments and 
the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
will be free to answer questions before 
appropriate committees of the Congress, 
It leaves them free to give the commit- 
tees, without fear of retribution in the 
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Department of Defense, their personal 
views as to the effect any particular leg- 
islative or administrative action will have 
on the armed forces. Without such a 
provision we cannot legislate responsibly. 
Without such a provision the Congress 
cannot be kept in the picture and can- 
not perform its Constitution-imposed re- 
sponsibility to provide for the common 
defense in view of the vast power over 
the armed forces held by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Next, we require the Secretary of De- 
fense to report to the Congress semi- 
annually instead of annually as provided 
in existing law. Moreover, we require 
the Secretary to submit separate reports 
from the military departments. And 
then, we require that he itemize the sav- 
ings made under unification and explain 
what duplications and overlappings have 
been eliminated within the Department 
of Defense under the Unification Act. 

There have been statements that from 
$500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 or $3,000,- 
000,000 will be saved through these 
changes in the unification law. Secre- 
tary of Defense Johnson, in particular, 
forecast a saving of $1,000,000,000 with- 
in a year from the date of enactment of 
this law, and a saving of $1,500,000,000 
within 18 months from that date. 

The purpose of the provision I have 
just mentioned is to insure that the Con- 
gress may know just what those savings 
are. 

And here I want to invite the atten- 
tion of the House to the sharp distinc- 
tion between savings and reductions. 
The purpose of our provision in this law 
is not to obtain a list of reductions in 
appropriations, but to find out precisely 
how unification saves public funds as 
it has been advertised. 

By savings we mean that without re- 
ducing the armed strength of the United 
States, less money will be required. By 
savings we mean that the same results 
can be achieved at less cost to the tax- 
payer. By savings we do not mean the 
closing of a navy yard at Charleston or 
Philadelphia unless such a closing still 
leaves the fleet adequately supported and 
the other navy yards’ strength is not 
correspondingly increased. By savings 
we do not mean a reduction in the 
strength of military personnel or civilian 
personnel unless it leaves the armed 
forces capable of performing the same 
military missions they could support 
previous to such reductions. 

I emphasize this point because, like 
all other Members of the House, I am 
anxious for substantial savings in the 
National Military Establishment. I think 
reductions can be made in many in- 
stances, and that this is a responsibility 
of the Congress as well as of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. But what we are 
told, and what we wish to know about 
as a result of this law, is precisely how 
unification can produce the same mili- 
tary results for far less money. 

I certainly hope it can be done. But 
unlike many of my colleagues, and unlike 
many people downtown, I will not specu- 
late on the extent to which such savings 
can be made. 
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Now let me tell you about the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Naturally, this subject was controver- 
sial in both the House and Senate com- 
mittees, because of the fear of a single 
Chief of Staff and of possible military 
dictatorship in the country. 

Mr. Hoover and Mr. Eberstadt were 
particularly concerned about the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They 
wanted a Chairman, and recommended 
one, but they wanted his duties clearly 
defined and. wanted it made clear in the 
law that he was not to be a single Chief 
of Staff. 

The Senate proposed that this Chair- 
man would be the principal military ad- 
viser to the President and the Secretary 
of Defense. Even though the Senate 
specified that the Chairman had to func- 
tion as such when serving as the prin- 
cipal military adviser, nevertheless it 
was quite evident that had the Senate 
language been retained, the country 
would have had a de facto Chief of Staff 
over the armed services. 

In respect to the Chairman, I am 
pleased to advise the House that the Sen- 
ate took the language proposed by the 
House conferees with only the change 
that the Chairman shall not have the 
right to vote in the proceedings of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

What the bill provides now is this: 

First, the Chairman is appointed from 
among the Regular officers. In other 
words, he will be a career military man. 

Second, he must be confirmed by the 
Senate. 

Third, he will serve for a 2-year term 
but may have his term extended in time 
of peace by onc additional term which 
also must have Senate confirmation. 

Further, we provide that the Chairman 
shall be a nonvoting presiding officer of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, instead of the 
head as the Senate had proposed. 

Fifth, we give the Chairman the pay 
and allowances of the Chief of Staff, and 
we give him precedence over the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The effect of this is to 
make the Chairman the foremost officer 
in the armed forces. He will precede the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff at all functions and 
will sit at the head of the table at the 
meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
And by giving him the pay of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, we make it a desirable 
office for any member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to seek. 

Sixth, we spell out the duties of the 
Chairman, a point on which the Senate 
again receded. 

We specify that the Chairman will 
serve as presiding officer of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—that he will provide the 
agenda for the meetings and see that 
their business is promptly prosecuted— 
and then, that he will advise the Secre- 
tary of Defense and also the President 
when necessary of the issues on which 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff are in disagree- 
ment. 

Now, the most important provision of 
all of these is the language proposed by 
the House conferees that all of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as a body, including the 
Chairman, shall be the principal military 
advisers to the President, the National 
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Security Council, and the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Our idea here was to make it certain 
that not the Chairman alone, as the 
Senate bill provided in substance, but 
all of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, shall be 
the principal military advisers. By this 
device we are trying as nearly as we can 
to prevent a single Chief of Staff concept 
from developing in the Pentagon or in 
the White House. 

To tie this point down, the House con- 
ferees proposed that the declaration of 
congressional policy in the National Se- 
curity Act be amended to provide that 
the Congress does not intend “to estab- 
lish a single Chief of Staff over the armed 
forces nor an armed forces general staff.” 

We cannot make it any clearer than 
this as to what our intention is. 

What we have provided is a man who 
will expedite the business of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and preside at their meet- 
ings. We intend nothing more, and we 
do not want him to be anything more 
than that. I believe we have tied the 
point down as tightly as we can in law. 
Happily, the Senate agreed fully with 
the House conferees. 

The last major point I can discuss in 
this limited time is the conversion of the 
National Military Establishment into an 
executive department. 

The Hoover Commission, in its report 
to the Congress, Secretary Forrestal, in 
his testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, the present 
Secretary of Defense, Louis Johnson, and 
the President all have urged that the 
National Military Establishment be con- 
verted into a Department of Defense. 
Only Mr. Eberstadt’s Task Force Report 
recommended against it. And, although 
it may be said that the Hoover Commis- 
sion did not specifically recommend this 
conversion, what it did recommend was 
far more than this legislation provides. 
It was recommended by that Commission 
that all of the statutory authority now 
vested in the military departments be 
vested in the Secretary of Defense. The 
bill does not go this far, but it does 
create the Executive Department which 
is less drastic than what the Hoover 
Commission recommended. 

Now this question all goes back simply 
to what the powers are of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

When we give the Secretary of Defense 
direction, authority, and control, the 
question as to whether or not we will have 
an Executive Department becomes abso- 
lutely academic. The Secretary can do 
everything he needs to do without an 
Executive Department that he could do 
with an Executive Department, once you 
give him direction, authority, and con- 
trol. In fact, the Department versus 
Military Establishment question has 
nothing to do with the statutory powers 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

In view of these considerations, the 
House conferees accepted the Senate 
language on this subject. So far as the 
House conferees are concerned, we are 
in full agreement with my friend the 
gentleman from Ohio IMr. CLARENCE J. 
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Brown], and our former colleague, Mr. 
Carter Manasco, both members of the 
Hoover Commission, in respect to the 
significance of direction, authority, and 
control. While this bill does not go quite 
so far as to give the Secretary of Defense 
all of the statutory authority the Hoover 
Commission recommends, I am sure that 
these distinguished men will agree that 
the establishment of the Executive De- 
partment is eminently sound, for it will 
go far toward expediting the progress of 
unification by creating a family spirit in 
the Pentagon. 

There are other lesser matters in the 
legislation. We establish three Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense, one of whom 
shall be the Comptroller of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. We make the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff the military staff of the 
Secretary of Defense. We fix the du- 
ties of the Boards of the Department of 
Defense in those Boards rather than in 
the Secretary of Defense. We take the 
House language on the fiscal and budg- 
etary provisions, and we substitute this 
legislation for the President’s reorgani- 
zation plan. 

So in conclusion, let me say that I 
think we have an excellent piece of leg- 
islation. 

Now, what will be its effect? 

First, we hope these changes in the 
law will produce substantial savings in 
the national military organizations 
without impairing the fighting efficiency 
of our armed forces. 

Second, we hope that these amend- 
ments to the National Security Act will 
bring about a much greater spirit of 
teamwork and cooperation and of com- 
mon purpose in the Pentagon by making 
it clear that the old unification battle is 
over. 

Third, we hopc that it will help the 
three services view our national defense 
problems from more of a national view- 
point than from a viewpoint of service 
aggrandizement and preferential treat- 
ment. 

Fourth, we hope that the amendments 
will keep the Congress in the picture and 
keep the Congress in a position to meet 
its constitutional responsibilities in re- 
spect to the national defense despite the 
great power of the Secretary of Defense 
over the armed forces. 

And fifth, we hope and believe that 
these amendments give the Secretary of 
Defense, beyond any shadow of doubt, a 
clear-cut mandate from the Congress as 
to what his responsibility is in connec- 
tion with the national defense. 

Now, as I have said, having given him 
that blanket authority to run the three 
military establishments we impose by 
law certain limitations on that power, 
one of which is this: 

Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this act, the combatant functions assigned 
to the military services by section 205 (e), 
206 (b), 206 (e), ond 208 (f) hereof shall not 
be transferred, reassigned, abolished, or con- 
solidated. 


In the act of 1947 there Was set out in 
the sections I have just cited the com- 
batant functions of the Army, the com- 
batant functions of the Navy, the com- 
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batant functions of the Marine Corps, 
and the combatant functions of the Air 
Force. So we have said that those com- 
batant functions shall not be transferred, 
reassigned, abolished, or consolidated. 

This limitation on the Secretary—I re- 
peat—keeps him from taking any com- 
batant function assigned to the Army, 
the Navy, or the Air Force and abolishing 
it, transferring it, consolidating it, or re- 
assigning it. So, I repeat: He cannot 
abolish the Marine Corps; he cannot 
transfer Marine aviation to the Air 
Force; he cannot put naval aviation in 
the Air Force; he cannot put the Marines 
in the Army. The House is very much 
concerned, and the country is very much 
concerned about that; so I desire to 
make the statement positive and clear 
that with the limitations that we have 
put in this bill every Member of the 
House and every citizen of the country 
can rest assured that he cannot transfer 
any of these functions which were as- 
signed in the original act of 1947. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I know that 
the gentleman does not wish to mislead 
the House, and I am sure he would not 
do so intentionally, but will he not agree 
that while it is true that the President 
cannot do all of those things 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman means 
the Secretary, does he not? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I mean the 
Secretary. The gentleman has assured 
the Congress that the Marine Corps will 
not be transferred, that naval aviation 
will not be transferred by virtue of this 
act. Is it not correct that those very 
things may be done by the President 
under existing authority of law? 

Mr. VINSON. The Members of the 
House should, of course, recognize the 
fact that this act ties only the hands of 
the Secretary of Defense. Under the 
Reorganization Act that Congress has 
passed, the President tomorrow morning 
or at any other time, notwithstanding 
this law, can send to the Congress a re- 
organization plan which would and 
could transfer these functions if the 
House did not disapprove the plan. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Hav- 
ing those thoughts in mind, I wonder if 
the chairman could tell the members 
of the committee why in conference we 
struck out the words “or any other act” 
that was in the House version of the bill 
and which the chairman of the com- 
mittee on conference, Senator TYDINGS, 
said was going to be put back into the 
conference report? Why were they 
stricken out? 

Mr. VINSON. I am sorry that the 
House conferees could not prevail upon 
the Senate conferees also to fix the law 
so that there would be no danger of the 
President doing tomorrow what we are 
prohibiting his doing today; but the Sen- 
ate conferees refused to go along with 
the House conferees, and it takes two to 
make a bargain. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I am glad to have 
heard the statement just made by the 
gentleman from Georgia. In connection 
with the combatant functions I wonder 
if the gentleman will clarify the intent 
of the law particularly for the friends 
of the Marine Corps who have insisted 
that certainly this Congress does not in- 
tend in any way to reduce the combatant 
ability or function of the marines? For 
this reason I assume that there is no 
intent to alter those functions of the 
Marine Corps concerning their responsi- 
bility in the amphibious operations, and 
that training and development for land- 
ing and shore operations continues to be 
a marine function. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would care to comment on those 
characteristics? 

Mr. VINSON. The act of 1947 gives 
to the Marine Corps amphibious opera- 
tions. Under this law they cannot be 
transferred. I may say that I inserted 
in the Recorp a statement some months 
ago from Secretary Johnson to the effect 
that he had no intention of transferring 
the marines or marine aviation, and in 
addition to that, we have written as 
tight language on this point in this Jeg- 
islation as can be contrived. 

In regard to the question raised by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Cote], 
under the Reorganization Act the Presi- 
dent can come in here with Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 10, 15, or 20, and he may set 
aside what we say here that the Secre- 
tary of Defense cannot do, but I do not 
think the House for one moment would 
concur with the President if he sent up 
such a reorganization plan. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. Will the gentleman 
agree this may impose a limitation on 
the provisions of the Reorganization Act? 

Mr. VINSON. I tried to nullify the Re- 
organization Act, as far as the National 
Military Establishment was concerned, 
but I was defeated in that and we have 
a provision in here instead that nullifies 
Reorganization Plan No. 8 in view of this 
law. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. When the 
appropriation bill was considered, in 
which we first set up funds for a 70-group 
air force, the question came up of provid- 
ing funds for similar planes for both the 
Navy and for the Air Force. At that time 
it was testified by the admirals who were 
before us that they themselves were de- 
termining what kinds they needed under 
their own concept of what their function 
or mission was. The gentleman has said 
that naval air connot be transferred to 
the Air Force, Cat what I am wondering 
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is who is going to determine where the 
dividing line is. What delineation is 
there between naval air and the Air 
Force? 

Mr. VINSON. That has been worked 
out by conferences that were held at Key 
West and Newport. The roles and mis- 
sions of the Air Force have been definitely 
established and the roles and missions 
of naval aviation have been definitely 
fixed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman mentions the Key West con- 
ference. I remember distinctly asking 
Admiral Price and another admiral at 
the time whether or not their request for 
certain types of ships were approved by 
the Key West conference. They said, 
“No,” they were not submitted to them, it 
was the Navy’s own determination of 
what types they needed. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman re- 
ferred to ships. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I mean 
planes. I refer to them as ships but of 
course should not when speaking of the 
Navy. 

Mr. VINSON. Airplanes? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Airplanes. 
Bombers, pursuit ships, fighters, and so 
forth. 

M-. VINSON. The roles and missions 
have been fixed by these two agreements. 
I imagine when we pass this more com- 
plete unification bill there will be more 
harmony and more definite and positive 
roles and missions than have existed in 
the past. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. This does 
not provide for any final decision beyond 
what is interpreted by each component 
part of the service? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; the Secretary has 
direction, authority, and control, and as 
long as he does not disturb the combatant 
functions as fixed by the act of 1947, he 
can draw departmental orders to the ef- 
fect that the naval functions is along 
certain strategic lines and the Air Force 
function is along strategic lines, and that 
does not violate the combatant func- 
tions at all. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. As I read this 
conference report, it seems to me that 
the joint committee of conference has 
done exceptionally good work. As I 
understand the report, it does put into 
effect the major recommendations, with 
one or two small exceptions, of the so- 
called Hoover Commission? It does 
throw into the law certain safeguards 
that were not contained in the Hoover 
Commission recommendation. How- 
ever, if I am correct, it will permit 
practically all of the monetary savings 
and the other efficiencies that were 
called for in the Commission’s recom- 
mendation; is that correct? 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman from 
Ohio, one of the authors of the Hoover 
Commission report, together with our 
former colleague from Alabama, Mr. 
Manasco, made certain recommenda- 
tions, and we have carried out practi- 
cally everything that the Hoover Com- 
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mission recommended, with certain 
limitations and certain restrictions to 
prevent the bypassing of the Congress. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. In other 
words, you have written in safeguards 
as to those matters which the gentle- 
man has just described. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I would like 
to say one other thing: As I have 
studied this conference report and com- 
pared it with the President’s Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 8 for the National De- 
fense Establishment, it seems to me 
that the committee of conference has 
come closer to carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission 
than the President’s recommendation 
in the eighth reorganization plan. 

Mr. VINSON. I would like to say 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown], Mr. Manasco, and former Pres- 
ident Hoover and his able Commission 
have rendered great service to the 
country ir. making the recommenda- 
tions that they did in regard to the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, 

Mr. CHURCH. While the gentleman 
is speaking about the limitations and 
the powers of the Secretary of National 
Defense, let me say this: First I want to 
commend my former distinguished 
chairman for his statement—— 

Mr. VINSON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman will re- 
call that I talked to him about this sub- 
ject. The marines in my district are 
interested in not limiting the number by 
percentage of marines, and I call atten- 
tion 

Mr. VINSON. I cannot go into that. 
That is not involved in the conference 
report. The Marine Corps is fixed at 
20 percent of the strength of the Navy. 

Mr. CHURCH. Is this better for them 
than 6 percent of all of the armed serv- 
ices or as provided in the Mansfield bill? 

Mr. VINSON. Just a moment. Let me 
get this off my mind. Somebody has 
tried to get the Marines to talk about 
having 6 percent of the combatant 
strength of all three services. It will take 
legislation to do that, and I do not think 
the Congress will do it. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I was very 
much disappointed to learn that instead 
of consolidating the Surgeon General of 
the Army and the Navy, we now have 
three surgeon generals instead of two, 
the Secretary of Defense having ap- 
proved an order to allow the Air Corps 
to establish a separate surgeon general. 
I think there is more duplication now 
than ever before. If we could have one 
surgeon general, with one head, we could 
have done the job better than under this 
bill. 

Mr. VINSON. This bill gives the Sec- 
retary direction, authority, and control 
to eliminate all duplications that he sees 
fit to eliminate, and the House, no doubt, 
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will have some very important informa- 
tion in a few days, just as soon as this 
bill passes, in regard to certain activities 
that will be consolidated and certain that 
will be put out of existence. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. The Secre- 
tary would have power to do that, would 
he? 

Mr. VINSON. Oh, yes. As a matter 
of fact, he has ample authority to do 
that today, because the law specifically 
says, “to eliminate duplication in health 
matters.” 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Why did he 
then approve the third surgeon general 
for the Air Force? 

Mr. VINSON. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. Although there are safe- 
guards in this bill, as the gentleman has 
pointed out, what is there to prevent, 
when the 1951 fiscal budget comes be- 
fore us, a reduction in force of the 
Marine Corps or naval aviation, for ex- 
ample? 

Mr. VINSON. To do that the Congress 
must do it. He cannot take a block of 
people in the Army and put them in the 
Navy. He cannot take a group of naval 
officers or personnel and put them into 
the Army. He cannot transfer, because 
under the law today it cannot be done 
and we do not give him that authority. 

Mr. T. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. HEBERT. I am sure that the 
gentleman does not want to leave the 
impression with the House that the fact 
that the Secretary has to make a report 
first to the Armed Services Committee 
of the House and the Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate that that is a 
stop-gap as far as carrying out any 
intended plan that he may have? 

In other words, he can submit a report 
to the House today and accomplish that 
intent tomorrow morning? 

Mr. VINSON. Of course, if he hands 
in a report to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee today and says it will go into effect 
tomorrow—well, we are pretty active, 
and I think we know our rights. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. CCOLEY. The gentleman has told 
us of the power of the Secretary of De- 
fense and what he could not do; in other 
words, unification, consolidation, and 
elimination, and so forth. Would the 
gentleman please tell us some of the 
things that the gentleman contemplates 
he might be able to do? 

Mr, VINSON. Any man who has au- 
thority, direction, and control must let 
his conscience guide him in most respects 
as to what he wants to do. We expect 
him to unify the services, to run the 
Depar ment efficiently, and to bring 
about economy. 

Mr. COOLEY. But the gentleman just 
explained to us that he is not allowed to 
unify the services. 

Mr. VINSON. Of course, he is allowed 
to unify the services. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What 
authority is left to the Secretary of De- 
fense to transfer funds in the Defense 
Establishment? 

Mr. VINSON. He does not have that 
as permanent authority. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What 
about that provision that he has the au- 
thority “to transfer and adjust appro- 
priations * * * by not more than 5 
percent”? 

Mr. VINSON. That was in the budget- 
ary provisions of the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ate bill provided for a 5-percent transfer. 
Mr. VINSON. A 5-percent transfer. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
not in the bill? 

Mr. VINSON. We struck that out. We 
want the Appropriations Committee to 
have close control, and they will give him 
that authority if they see fit to do so. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
SHORT]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, this piece 
of legislation vitally affects every indi- 
vidual here and every person in the 
United States. 

Much as I like to yield, I will greatly 
appreciate, for the sake of clarity, co- 
herence, and cogency, if Members will 
not interrogate me until I have concluded 
my brief remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unfortunate that this 
legislation, so extremely important, so 
heavily weighted with portents for the 
future of our armed forces and our na- 
tional defense, cannot be more ade- 
quately discussed in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It is indeed regrettable 
that the sum total of debating time that 
the House will have had on this very 
fundamental measure after this confer- 
ence report is approved will be 1 hour 
and 40 minutes. 

But we must be realistic. We have this 
job to do, and the thing to do is to get 
it done. May we do it well. 

Just a word about the conference pro- 
ceedings. I think this was one of the 
best conference meetings between the 
House and Senate I have attended since 
I have been a Member of Congress, and 
I did not come here yesterday. There 
was able and intelligent discussion and 
debate, and the conferees knew at all 
times very thoroughly what the issues 
were in their detail and what collateral 
problems the issues raised. There was 
not a single decision made in conference 
that was not knowingly made and, 
finally, made with the agreement of all 
of the conferees. 

And let me say here and now that 
although I have had many occasions to 
praise the splendid, forthright and ca- 
pable chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, CARL Vinson, who is beloved by us 
all, I want the House to know that in 
this conference I saw more clearly than 
perhaps ever before the unusual capac- 
ity of this remarkable man to whom the 
Nation owes so much. 

It was Cart Vinson, Members of the 
House, who more than any other person 
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in the Congress wrote this bill now be- 
fore us. 

It was CARL Vinson who contrived var- 
ious thoughtful and wise reservations on 
the vast powers granted by this legisla- 
tion. 

And it was CARL VINSON, as usual, 
who had the capacity, energy, and sagac- 
ity to put forth the views of the House 
conferees and to carry them successfully 
against the views of the Senate. 

Now what kind of a bill does the House 
have before it? 

I say emphatically that it is as good a 
bill as can be agreed upon under the cir- 
cumstances in which Congress has placed 
itself. By this I mean that there are 
some aspects of the legislation with which 
I am in disagreement. But, of course, 
this is always true after a conference 
between the House and Senate, and after 
the giving and taking necessary to write 
any basic provision of law. I do not 
like the vast powers granted to one man. 

But as for the over-all, we have an ex- 
cellent piece of legislation, one designed 
to clarify the authority and power rela- 
tionships in the National Military Estab- 
lishment, one calculated to bring econ- 
omies in the armed forces where possible 
without injury to our readiness in time 
of emergency, one which will expedite 
Chiefs of Staff, our highest military body. 
In its totality the bill is good. 

And the legislation effects these im- 
provements without surrendering the 
power of Congress to the executive 
branch. 

It does this by a number of very im- 
portant reservations which the Mem- 
bers of the House will find in section 5 
of the conference report. Read these 
reservations and see the smooth hand of 
CARL VINSON, and see what we have done 
in our vigorous effort not to divorce our- 
selves from our constitutional responsi- 
bility to provide for the common defense; 
to raise and support an Army and to 
provide and maintain a Navy. 

We will at the same time greatly im- 
prove the position of the Secretary of De- 
fense by the provisions of this bill. We 
will greatly facilitate the work of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. We will do this 
without letting the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff or the Secretary of 
Defense run rampant with their power. 

That is the purpose of this legislation 
and that is what it does. 

I am not going to treat each of the 
provisions of the legislation, because my 
distinguished chairman has very char- 
acteristically done this in the greatest 
detail. 

But there are certain fundamental 
thoughts that I do wish to give to the 
House so that it will know precisely what 
the situation is. 

I stood before this House only a week 
or two ago stating that the Congress is 
putting the cart before the horse in this 
legislation. 

I still believe that. 

I still believe that it is not sound legis- 
lation, that it is not correct principle of 
good government, that it is a shocking 
thing indeed, for the United States Con- 
gress to grant additional powers to an 
office, and—indirectly at least—by that 
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act give a vote of confidence to the in- 
cumbent of that office, immediately be- 
fore conducting an investigation of seri- 
ous charges made against the individual 
occupying that office. 

Let me make it clear and as positive 
as words will permit that I do not stand 
in judgment on any individual or in- 
dividuals. I have not preferred charges 
against them; neither has the House of 
Representatives. 

But I supported the resolution to re- 
quire the B-36 investigation, as did all 
the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. The public demanded it. 

One week from today the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services will begin this 
investigation. I hope it will find every- 
one involved wholly innocent, wholly 
without blame, wholly justified in all of 
their acts involving the public and public 
funds. We are not digging dirt, we are 
not covering up. 

Frankly, I have confidence in our of- 
ficials and, above all other things, I still 
believe in the fundamental American 
principle that any man is innocent until 
he is proved guilty. 

But, again I say that it is evidence of 
declining morality in our Government, 
in my opinion, to proceed by law to in- 
crease the power of the Secretary of 
Defense immediately previous to investi- 
gating him and his associates for past 
acts involving the use of public funds 
and Government contracts. 

What we should do is to investigate 
first; legislate afterwards. 

Now why do not we do that? 

I will tell you why. It is simply þe- 
cause there is in the wind the President’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 8 which will do 
what this legislation provides, and more, 

-if this legislation is not enacted previous 
thereto. 

I much prefer this legislation to the 
President’s plan. The President himself 
has asked for legislation. He prefers 
statutory authority to Executive order. 
The Secretary of Defense has requested 
it. If it must be done, this is as sound 
a way to do it as possible under the cir- 
cumstances, and for this reason I strong- 
ly support and urge wholeheartedly the 
prompt approval of this measure by the 
House of Representatives. 

We must always temper our aspira- 
tions with practicality. Better half a 
loaf than no loaf at all. In place of with- 
holding legislation and thereby indirectly 
giving approval to the President’s reor- 
ganization plan, the only sensible thing 
to do is to enact this measure and there- 
by obtain as sound action on this basic 
subject as we possibly can. 

I have one thing more to say in this 
general vein. As all Members of the 
House must be aware, I have been a 
staunch advocate of unification for many 
years—ever since it first became an issue 
in the Congress. I still believe in uni- 
fication—not merger. I still believe that 
the Secretary of Defense, whether Louis 
Johnson or any other person, must have 
adequate authority if he is to be suc- 
cessful and is to be able to perform the 
responsibilities the Congress imposes 
upon him. The lack of authority helped 
kill James Forrestal. So emotionally, in- 
tellectually, by conviction, and consistent 
with my past attitudes, I endorse the 
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concept and purpose of unification. May 
the Lord help us get it. 

Nevertheless, I think the House should 
know and that the armed forces should 
know that our extensive and detailed 
hearings on this legislation for a month 
and a half have made it far less clear to 
me as to the value to be derived from 
unification than it ever was before. I 
am filled with doubts. 

In spite of pleadings, I have never be- 
fore listened to such strange wanderings 
and such imposing lack of substance as 
was presented on this legislation in sup- 
port of its passage. There have been 
broad assertions, spurious assumptions, 
glittering generalities, and pious plati- 
tudes but few definite data or specific 
cases for its need. 

Nevertheless, nearly all of us on the 
committee have come to the conclusion 
that there are good and sufficient reasons 
for the enactment of the legislation de- 
spite the insufficiency of the evidence. 
Strange indeed. 

And as to savings under the law, I hope 
for them like all of you do. I am skep- 
tical as to their achievement. Let me 
make it absolutely clear to the House 
that despite repeated efforts on the part 
of many of the members of the Armed 
Services Committee, we were never able 
to obtain an iota of evidence, not one 
shred of substance, that such savings 
would actually occur or in what areas 
such savings could be made. Reduc- 
tions are not savings. The vast powers 
granted to a single individual under this 
act frighten me. Let us hope these 
powers are exercised wisely and never 
abused. 

So we are being asked, as a measure 
of faith, to accept this legislation. I 
know when Iam whipped. I am willing 
to go along, and I trust that the House 
will also. It is the best we can do now. 

Under the circumstances, some of 
which I deplore as a firm believer in 
sound governmental process, let us com- 
plete the job at hand and approve this 
conference report. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Am I correct in my 
assumption, after listening to the gentle- 
man and the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, that 
under this legislation the functions and 
duties of the Marine Corps are absolutely 
assured and, I might also say, insured 
insofar as it is possible for this Congress 
to do so? 

Mr, SHORT. I can answer that posi- 
tively in the affirmative. I asked Secre- 
tary Johnson repeatedly when he first 
appeared before our committee whether 
or not he could guarantee that the 
Marine Corps would not be swallowed 
up by the Navy or the Army and that 
the air arm of the Navy would not be 
consumed by the Air Force, and his 
answer was “Yes.” Of course, we are 
going to maintain the identity and in- 
tegrity of each branch of the services. 
I do not think any Member need worry 
about that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And the only way 
in which anything could happen to the 
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functions, duties, and responsibilities of 
the Marine Corps would be through a 
reorganization plan placed before this 
Congress by the President, which this 
Congress would have to veto within 60 
days or it becomes effective. If that as- 
sumption is correct, and I believe it is, 
then I am certain that no Congress would 
ever stand for a revision or a lessening 
of the functions and duties of the corps. 

Mr. SHORT. That is right. And, 
under the present legislation the Secre- 
tary of National Defense must report to 
the Committee on Armed Services of both 
Houses if any fundamental changes are 
to take place. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. Does the gentleman’s 
answer to the gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD] apply also to the per- 
centage of strength of the marines. I 
have talked to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] and he informs 
me that the strength of the Marine Corps 
is now over 6 percent of the over-all 
armed forces and that it has a statutory 
strength of 20 percent of the naval 
personnel. 

Mr. SHORT. That is carried out un- 
der existing law. That is already estab- 
lished law, and I do not think any 
Secretary of Defense, I do not care who 
he is, would ever attempt or dare to 
try to abolish the Marine Corps. He 
would have all the American people on 
his neck. The marines have proved their 
worth and they are here to stay. We will 
see to that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

DICTATORSHIP UNDER ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 
LABEL 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a  dictator—Stalin—is the 
world’s bogeyman. Mothers abroad not 
only frighten their children with the 
threat that Stalin will get them if they 
are not good boys and girls, but the great- 
est and most powerful Nation in all the 
world—the United States of America— 
spends billions upon billions of dollars, 
joins hands with bankrupt and quarrel- 
some nations in a military pact which 
binds it to endanger its solvency, sacri- 
fice the lives of perhaps a million of its 
young citizens, bear the brunt of any 
war into which any one of those nations 
may involve it. 

While many are opposed to Stalin and 
the Communists, the majority seem to 
feel and to oppose him and his policies 
because, it is said, he threatens the prin- 
ciples which have made us great and 
powerful, established and guaranteed our 
prosperity, our freedom, assured our ad- 
vancement as individuals and as a 
nation, 
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Yes; we fear Stalin because he is a dic- 
tator, seeks to expand his power, and 
would, I repeat, destroy our prosperity, 
our happiness, and our freedom. 

But, strange as it may seem, here at 
home, here in the Nation’s Capital, we 
fail to recognize or to protect future gen- 
erations against dictatorship. 

During the past 16 years, the expansion 
of the power of the executive depart- 
ments, of the head of those depart- 
ments—the President of the United 
States—has been increased until today 
it is a threat to legislative constitutional 
government. 

Rules, order, and regulations, and the 
interpretation put upon them, the man- 
ner in which they have been admin- 
istered, rather than laws enacted by the 
Congress and interpreted and admin- 
istered as Congress intended, overshadow 
and dictate the activities of our people. 

And, within the executive department, 
the military clique, trained and proficient 
to grasp and exercise power, each day 
gains and exercises more control, not 
only over our military program, but over 
our civilian life. 

These military men—and I question 
not their motives, because undoubtedly, 
like Stalin, they think they know best— 
are, in their field, in their sphere of ac- 
tion, would-be dictators, just as we are 
told that Stalin, on the world stage, is a 
would-be dictator. 

Two years ago we were told by the 
administration spokesmen, the heads of 
the departments, that a unification bill 
was necessary if our national security 
was to be preserved. 

Until near the close of the hearings 
which were held on that bill, the high- 
ranking officers of the Navy who served 
throughout the war on the high seas were 
denied the opportunity to present their 
views and, even when permitted to speak, 
it was quite evident that they were under 
restraint, 

Officers representing the Marines were 
subjected to similar treatment, which be- 
came, in at least-one instance, so offen- 
sive that General Edson, commanding 
the Marines, resigned from the service. 

That bill, we were told, was designed 
to give the Nation economy and greater 
efficiency. It contained provisions which 
gave the military authority over what 
had always heretofore been considered 
civilian activities. 

It laid the groundwork for a domina- 
tion of civilian operations, by those in or 
connected with the Military Establish- 
ment, but apparently it did not go far 
enough and those who, within the armed 
services, are always seeking more power, 
greater authority, were not content; 
hence the present bill. 

Mr. Speaker, on July 12 last, from the 
well of the House, it was my privilege to 
point out some of the dangers inherent 
in the unification bill, in the amendments 
which at that time, in the name of effi- 
ciency and economy, we were being so 
strongly urged to adopt. 

Expressing faith and confidence in the 
Armed Services Committee and its mem- 
bers, I nevertheless called attention to 
the purpose of some of those who were 
supporting the legislation. 

From the restrictions written into the 
bill in conference and so clearly outlined 
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by the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson], it is evident that the com- 
mittee was fearful of the misuse of the 
power granted by the bill. 

In conference, some of the grubs con- 
cealed beneath the apparently fair lan- 
guage of the original bill were exposed to 
view and an attempt was made to safe- 
guard the people’s interests. 

But there is in my mind a doubt 
whether this or any other committee can 
bring home to the House or to the people 
of the country all the hidden meanings 
so skillfully concealed in the cleverly 
planned phrases that our ambitious mili- 
tary clique can have written into pro- 
posed legislation. 

I have a distinct recollection of listen- 
ing to General Eisenhower, when we were 
considering the Unification Act of 1947, 
give testimony designed to create the im- 
pression that no attempt was being made 
to lessen the functions or reduce the size 
or activities of the Marine Corps. His 
testimony created the impression that no 
one had ever had such a thought in mind. 

At the very time he was testifying, I 
had before me a copy of the correspond- 
ence carried on on that subject between 
General Eisenhower and Admiral Nim- 
it’ and from that correspondence it was 
apparent that the Army made a sus- 
tained effort to reduce the size of the 
Marine Corps, to limit its missions. 

It was also evident that there was a 
plan to reduce the Navy’s air arm. 

Notwithstanding the restrictions writ- 
ten into this bill in conference, it is my 
prediction that those in the armed serv- 
ices, seeking more power for themselves 
or for the branches of the services which 
they represent, will attempt, through a 
reduction of appropriations in the 1951 
budget, to curtail the activities of the 
Marines and the Navy’s air force. 

I hope, as the years roll on, that some- 
one will be able to arise on the floor of 
the House and point out that I was com- 
pletely mistaken in my prediction. 

You will note that the Pentagon or 
those speaking in its behalf have not 
given us any figures which would show 
the respective sums for which the armed 
services will ask in 1951. 

In this connection, I should like to 
point out that, while the Congress, in the 
preamble of the bill, pays tribute to 
splendid principles, nevertheless there 
remain within the body of this legislation 
certain devices which, to my mind, can 
accomplish the same evils against which 
we protest. 

The Congress of the United States has 
gone on record repeatedly ever since 1903 
against the Prussian-type national gen- 
eral staff and against an all-powerful 
Chief of Staff of our armed forces, and 
the Congress went on record in 1947 
against absolute “merger” of our armed 
forces. The Eighty-first Congress now 
proposes to go on record, again, against 
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life. 

In the preamble of the National 
Security Act Amendments of 1949, Con- 
gress states its intention “not to establish 
a single Chief of Staff over the armed 
forces nor an armed forces general staff.” 

The preamble also states that it does 
not intend to “merge” the three services, 
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but only to provide for their “coordina- 
tion and unified control.” 

These are splendid sentiments, but are 
they enough? 

Are they enough when we know that 
there is a small but powerful group of 
our military men who want one of their 
clique to wield the power of a single Chief 
of Staff? And when we have, even with- 
in our Congress, a few misguided men 
who have already proclaimed publicly 
that “next year” they will have a new 
bill before Congress for complete merger 
of ovr armed forces? 

As much as we respect the purely “mil- 
itary” ability of men like General Brad- 
ley and General Vandenberg, I am 
shocked to hear them say before a con- 
gressional committee that they believe 
in a single Chief of Staff of all the armed 
forces. General Gruenther, Director cf 
the Joint Staff, has given his opinion be- 
fore the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee that we would have a single Chief of 
Staff in 5 years. 

Forewarned should be forearmed. 

What good are pious sentiments if the 
opening wedges for a Nazi-Prussian con- 
solidation of military power are already 
hidden in the law, ready for pressure- 
group hammers within the Eighty-sec- 
ond, Eighty-third, and Eighty-fourth 
Congresses? 

These hidden wedges are there; make 
no mistake about that. But they are 
cleverly camouflaged and hidden from 
the Congress and from the people. The 
“Chief of Staff,” against which we pro- 
test, is camouflaged as a Chairman“ of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and “merger” is 
camouflaged by being designated as 
“conversion.” 

But do not think that these fancy 
titles fooled either the Hoover Commis- 
sion or the Eberstadt committee. Ex- 
President Hoover testified before the 
House Armed Services Committee that 
the expanded power of a “Chairman” of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff would in prac- 
tice “amount to the constitution of a 
single Chief of Staff.” 

And this House should never forget 
that the “major criticism” of the Hoover 
Commission was against the top rank 
and military precedence of the “Chair- 
man.” 

Yet, under the bill now before the 
House, the “Chairman” has been given 
the exact top rank and precedence 
against which Mr. Hoover gave his 
warning. 

The Eberstadt committee examined 
245 witnesses who were almost unani- 
mously opposed to “merger” or “conver- 
sion.” Mr. Eberstadt in his testimony 
listed a total of seven points—all against 
the “conversion” of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force into a single executive depart- 
ment. He even predicted that the next 
step would be the creation of a single 
military Chief of Staff. 

Yet in spite of Eberstadt’s warning the 
bill now before the House abolishes the 
three military “executive” departments 
and by “conversion” actually merges 
them into a single executive Department 
of National Defense. 

Here in this bill are cleverly inserted, 
under attractive but misleading titles, 
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the entering wedges for a vast consolida- 
tion of military power so greatly desired 
by the ambitious few and so hazardous 
to the people of this Nation. 

A summary of the evidence presented 
to the committee on the question of 
whether the executive departments of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
should be abolished and they be treated 
as subdepartments within a single execu- 
tive Department of National Defense 
might show the following: 


FOR THE CONSOLIDATION 


1. Secretary of Defense Johnson testified 
he needed a single executive department in 
order to achieve efficiency and economy. 


AGAINST THE CONSOLIDATION 


1. Former Secretary of Defense Forrestal 
did not recommend a single executive de- 
partment in his January 1949 report of 
“Desirable changes.” 

2. Neither the Hoover Commission nor 
Herbert Hoover in his statement specifically 
recommended this change. 

3. The Eberstadt Task Force Report “con- 
sidered and rejected merger of the three 
military departments into a single depart- 
ment.” 

4. Mr. Eberstadt testified before the com- 
mittee that: 

(a) The 245 witnesses who appeared 
“were practically unanimous in opposition 
to merging the three military departments 
into a single department.” 

(b) “In effect, it would merga the three 
military departments. 

(c) This would be 3 to the ex- 
pressed (and unchanged) intent of declara- 
tion of policy of the National Security 
BOG: SF Tey 

(d) “I know of nothing in the experience 
of the National Military Establishment to 
date which would indicate the necessity for 
such a step.” 

(e) “The act off 1947 * * * was con- 
ceived somewhat along the lines of our Fed- 
eral Government.” 

(f) “G. E.” and “Tel & Tel” are also set 
up on the federated principle (rather than 
as a single outfit) with a small group at the 
top concerned with major policy—not with 
operations. One big company would con- 
fuse problems of operation. 

) “* sound principle not to 
make amendments unless the need 
is at least reasonably demonstrated. * * * 
I don't * * know of anything in the 
realm of practice as opposed to theoretical 
discussions which would indicate that this 
measure was needed or desirable.” 

h) “* * + the Secretary's authority 
should be clarified and should be strength- 
ened ° * * that is quite a different thing 
than creating a single department 
it is not essential to do that to clarify and 
strengthen the authority of the Secretary.” 

(i) “If you create one single department I 
would dare to prophesy that it is not very 
long before the logic of events will compel 
you to create a single Military Chief of 
Staff.” 

The CHAIRMAN. “That is the next step, 
isn’t it?” 

Mr. Exsersrapt. That is the next step. 
That is the next and natural development.” 


President Hoover pointed to the dan- 
ger which might grow out of so large a 
grant of power to one individual. 

Listening to the request of the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], and to a 
similar request from the ranking minori- 
ty member of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. SHORT], it ap- 
peared that, while asking for our votes, 
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each expressed grave doubts as to the wis- 
dom of the legislation, a fear of the dan- 
ger which might grow out of its enact- 
ment. 

Neither seemed to be satisfied with it. 
Both apparently agree that needed econ- 
omy could be effected without it if the 
heads of the various departments so de- 
sired. 

Each apparently supported it because 
the administration and the armed serv- 
ices demanded its passage and because 
he thought the people had been sold the 
idea that it would give them greater 
efficiency and a portion at least of our 
much-needed economy. 

My constituents may ask then, why, if 
I believe the bill is dangerous; if I am 
satisfied that it will give us neither effi- 
ciency nor economy, do I not vote against 
it. 

The only answer I can make—and con- 
cededly it is a poor one—is that, in my 
cpinion, not 20 votes will be against the 
bill; that any vote against it will by 
people in general and by governments 
abroad be considered as a vote against 
national defense, and so considered give 
encouragement to a potential enemy. 

Like the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson] and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SHORT], the two ranking mem- 
bers on the committee, I may entertain 
a hope—though a slight one—that the 
bill will give the people a little economy, 
the country more efficiency, and that it 
is at the moment legislation which the 
people are demanding because they be- 
lieve it will prevent waste. I will not at 
the moment deny them their wish nor 
will I deny to the armed services the 
opportunity which they say they want 
to give the overburdened taxpayer econ- 
omy and verhaps increased efficiency. 

Moreover, having against my better 
judgment again voted to give them an 
opportunity to make good on their prom- 
ises, I shall watch their every maneuver, 
their every expenditure, with a jealous 
eye. Nor will I neglect any opportunity 
which may offer to point out from the 
well of the House any failure on their 
part to further the program for economy 
and efficiency. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Coe]. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Bye 
I realize that my voice is quite like that 
of the child in the wilderness. But, I 
confess that I am a bit different from 
my colleague the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SHORT], who admitted that he 
knew enough to realize when he was 
licked, and therefore had decided to go 
along with this bill. I have not yet 
reached that point. 

I do want to call your attention to a 
rather significant occurrence in connec- 
tion with the recommendations that this 
conference report be adopted, as ex- 
pressed by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson] and the ranking minority mem- 
ber, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr, 
SHORT]. Before referring to that, how- 
ever, I do want to indicate my unhappi- 
ness in being unable to go along with 
these leaders of the committee. How- 
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ever, I feel so very deeply about this mat- 
ter involving our national security and 
the granting of such tremendous powers 
to one man that I feel I must express my- 
self, even though briefly and with futility. 

I wonder if you realized and noted 
that when the chairman of the commit- 
tee recommended that this bill, as re- 
ported in the conference report, be 
adopted by the Congress, he concluded 
in very emphatic and definite expressions 


by declaring it as being his opinion that 


this bill was not needed in order to 
clarify the powers of the Secre- 
tary of Defense or in order to accom- 
plish the purposes of unification and 
effect the dollar savings claimed to be 
possible. The gentleman from Missouri, 
after he had recommended that the con- 
ference report be adopted, in his con- 
clusion indicated that we were getting 
the cart before the horse; that we were 
being a bit hasty; that we were granting 
great powers to a particular individual 
who, for the moment, is implicated in an 
investigation by the Congress. At the 
same time the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SHORT] expressed doubt that there 
would be any saving whatsoever under 
this bill. He indicated that there had 
been no blueprint submitted to the com- 
mittee, no indication made by those who 
asked for these enlarged powers as to 
where the savings are going to be made. 

“Unification” is the magic word that is 
going to bring us savings of billions of 
dollars each year. Well, now, laudable 
though that purpose is, and highly de- 
sirable though it may be, it is a fraud 
and a delusion to tell the American pub- 
lic that there can or will be savings of a 
billion or two billion or even $500,000,000 
through this bill, which could not other- 
wise have been saved even without this 
act unless in some fashion our national 
security is weakened or placed in 
jeopardy. 

I realize that my plea is futile. The 
country has been captivated by these 
glowing promises of savings of billions 
of dollars. Those who have expressed 
doubts as to the wisdom of granting this 
great power to the Secretary of Defense, 
are ready to take this final but revolu- 
tionary step, apparently solely upon the 
glittering hope that it may result in the 
saving of a substantial sum of money. 
Iam not yet ready to place my stamp of 
approval upon this bill, which places far 
too great a power in the hands of any 
one man as Secretary of Defense and 
which has the seeds of undermining our 
national defense, even though the golden 
apple of ephemeral economy is held out 
before me. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress is propos- 
ing to modify the National Security Act 
of 1947. It is doing it under the guise 
of gaining efficiency, of running the serv- 
ices more economically, of making better 
unification. 

Unification is getting to be like the 
word “mother.” You can’t question it— 
you have to approve of it however it is 
used. Anyone who wants to propose 
something about the services only has 
to shout “unification” and everyone, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, 
give it a pious benediction without a sec- 
ond look, 
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I say we had better start taking a sec- 
ond look at this event which we are 
blessing. It is time the Congress quit 
bowing and scraping everytime some- 
body whispers “unification.” 

Is this conference report “unifica- 
tion”? Of course not. It is merger. The 
very thing its preamble says we will not 
allow. We are merging the three serv- 
ices into a corporate monster of a single 
executive department. This is not my 
opinion alone, it is also the considered 
opinion of Mr, Ferdinand Eberstadt. 
Why are we doing this? Why are we 
playing this game with words? It is a 
simple answer. This holy word “unifica- 
tion” is supposed to mean economy. 

What kind of economy? No one 
knows. There have been wonderful 
promises—like some people’s campaign 
promises—of savings of a billion dollars. 
But nobody has ever described how a 
single penny can be saved. The admin- 
istration has sent witnesses down here 
who sang a chorus that this merger 
meant economy. But never a word as 
to where. The best independent witness 
either House had, Mr. Eberstadt, said 
that this merger into one department 
would not give economy. Over 240 out 
of 245 witnesses that testified before his 
task force said that they were against 
it. If Congress is to be a deliberative 
assembly, what evidence is it going to 
take? Why are we Republicans and 
Democrats alike voting for this camou- 
flaged merger? 

Because it sounds so good to our ears 
we are going to put complete control of 
$15,000,000,000 in the hands of one man. 

Is there economy in this one-man con- 
trol of fifteen billions? Let us dispose of 
that fiction before we go any further. 
Will this merger give us efficiency or 
economy? I will answer my question 
with another one. Where is the busi- 
nessman who is insane enough to want 
to have one-man responsibility for a 
business whose annual operating ex- 
penses are $15,000,000,000 a year? What 
businessman would claim that he could 
economically manage a business whose 
plants, property, and equipment, scat- 
tered all around the world, are worth 
dozens of billions? 

The proposition is silly on the face 
of it. If it were any good all the big 
companies would have merged their op- 
erations long ago. They have to make 
money. They cannot plead emergencies 
and top-secret papers to get taxpayer's 
money. But no big company is run this 
way. 

Yet here we are blindly approving it, 
because someone sings a siren song that 
merger, misnamed unification, means 
economy, not even looking at the propo- 
sition, or inquiring where are the blue- 
prints or where are the figures. Show 
me a man who would claim efficiency 
from making one man responsible for a 
merger of United States Steel, General 
Motors, Du Pont, General Electric, Sears- 
Roebuck, and Ford into one organiza- 
tion, and I will show you a man no bank 
would loan a dime. 

How will these savings be made? The 
simplest way, of course, by chopping out 
a few things. 
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I do not have to tell any newspaper 
reader where the chopping will be done. 
The targets will be the Marine Corps and 
naval aviation. Oh, I know there will 
be a few symbolic cuts, mostly on paper, 
at the Army and the Air Force. But the 
rea] whacks will come from the Marine 
Corps and naval aviation. Probably a 
couple of good hefty chops will be made 
at the National Guard, too, since the 
Pentagon General Staff is still trying to 


do away with the National Guard. 


I challenge the Pentagon to produce 
their figures for the 1951 budget. There 
is not a doubt in my mind but what we 
will find that the Marine Corps and 
naval aviation are taking the biggest re- 
ductions of all. I know that the answer 
will be that those figures are secret. To 
that I say—think again. The Congress 
will have to debate and examine them, 
eventually they will be published in all 
the papers. So who are they keeping the 
figures from now? Only the American 
people and this Congress. It is time we 
stopped letting these people cover up 
everything that is a political “hot po- 
tato” by stamping “top secret” on it. 
That “secret” stamp is still making this 
Congress act like another rubber stamp. 

This bill grants great power. This bill 
creates the framework upon which a 
military dictatorship may be fabricated. 
These enormous powers are such as no 
wise Secretary of Defense should desire 
and that no ambitious Secretary of De- 
fense should have. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BATES.] 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe that every member of 
the House Committee on Armed Services, 
who has wrestled with this problem over 
a period of many weeks, not to say 
months, and those of us who served on 
the committee of conference, still ap- 
proaches the solution of this problem 
with a good deal of reservation. Much 
has been said in the press and much has 
been heard throughout the country 
about the possibility of saving not only 
a billion dollars, and some have esti- 
mated it as high as $2,000,000,000 if the 
so-called unification bill can be enacted 
into law. 

I know the chairman of the commit- 
tee himself has resisted to the very limit 
of his ability even the suggestion of uni- 
fication which would have some aspects 
of merger involved in the whole trans- 
action. But after these months of hear- 
ings and after the witnesses, who had 
given a great deal of time and thought 
to the subject of the reorganization of 
the Military Establishment, had ap- 
peared before the committee, including 
ex-President Hoover, and had so strong- 
ly advocated that something should be 
done to bring about efficiency in our mil- 
itary organizations, we finally and re- 
luctantly, after writing many safeguards 
into the bill that would prevent the 
building up of a military dictatorship in 
this country, approved the measure. 

There was one reservation I had in the 
committee of conference and I expressed 
myself very strongly about it. It has a 
bearing somewhat on what the future 
may be insofar as the unification or the 
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merger of the three services is concerned 
under the so-called President's reorgani- 
zation plan. It was my hope that the 
language in the House bill would be re- 
tained in conference, namely, that not- 
withstanding any other provision of this 
or any other act, which means that un- 
der the Reorganization Act, none of the 
functions assigned to the military serv- 
ice could be transferred, reassigned, 
abolished, or consolidated. But the 
words “or any other act” were stricken 
out in conference, although I frankly say 
the members of the House committee 
made every effort to keep them in the 
bill. 

If this bill is enacted into law, the 
President may submit to Congress a re- 
organization plan of the military depart- 
ments. Either of the two Houses of 
Congress must disapprove such a plan, 
otherwise it will have the force of law. 
If the words “or any other act” were 
kept in the bill, then Congress would 
have to take the initiative in the con- 
sideration of any reorganization plan. 
Notwithstanding the deletion of these 
words, the committee felt that the bene- 
fits in the tremendous savings that could 
be made as suggested by the Secretary 
of Defense and with the same efficiency, 
was certainly a worth-while objective. 
To save a billion dollars or more when 
you consider the tremendous tax burden 
the people of the country are laboring 
under today is important indeed. 

I want to make it clear, however, that 
I am not in favor of the merging of the 
three departments or the interfering 
with the combat functions of any of the 
branches of the military services, There 
are ample safeguards in the bill in this 
respect. The bill as reported has the 
support of the Hoover Commission and 
also the widespread support of the peo- 
ple throughout the country. Is is my 
opinion that considerable savings can 
be made while at the same time main- 
tain the high efficiency for the safeguard 
of the country. For this reason, I am in 
favor of this bill. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Sasscer]. 

Mr.SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, this con- 
ference report is apparently going to be 
adopted, but as we take one further step 
in the eradication of individual services, 
let us see what happened since this post- 
war march for power started. 

First. In the death of President Roose- 
velt, there was the loss of the intimate 
knowledge and appreciation of the Navy 
that he had gained as Assistant Secre- 
tary during World War I—an apprecia- 
tion which contributed to the building up 
of our strong and essential Navy of 
World War II. 

The next step was the stripping of the 
Navy from a service to an agency, and 
the reduction of the status of Secretary 
of Navy from a Cabinet rank. In the 
unification Mr. Forrestal, with his knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the Navy’s im- 
portance, was made Secretary of Defense. 
He was present at the Key West meet- 
ing. He realized the importance of re- 
taining the autonomy of the Navy which 
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was protected under the terms of that 
agreement; and he saw what the forces, 
under the guise of unification but aimed 
at merger and subjugation, were doing 
to our national defense, and this great 
American was indeed a war casualty. 
He was as concerned as many of us over 
the plight of our Navy and Marine Corps. 

Next, we see the scuttling of the super- 
carrier under amazing circumstances— 
circumstances that caused the sincere, 
forthright and able Secretary of the 
Navy, John L. Sullivan, to resign in self- 
respect and public protest. I am not a 
military expert, nor do I profess to be one, 
so what I say here about the carrier will 
be limited to the records and facts, and 
the opinion of the great Admiral Halsey, 
now retired and free to speak, who knows 
more about naval warfare than any other 
American. First the facts: Although 
Congress, pursuant to its obligations, had 
on two occasions authorized the con- 
struction of the carrier, by departmental 
order and without consulting naval 
operations, it was junked. Scuttling 
the carrier, whether wise or unwise, was 
done under the power of the Unification 
Act of 1947, a fact which bears out the 
fact that as far as administrative savings 
are concerned, there is ample power now 
vested in the Secretary of Defense. The 
scuttling of the carrier is not an economy 
measure but a further projection of the 
plans to strip the Navy and Marine Corps 
and their air arms. 

As I said, I am not competent to per- 
sonally argue tre wisdom or lack of wis- 
dom of the carrier, but I do wish you 
would read an interview by Admiral 
Halsey which appeared in the May 20 
issue of the United States News, and in- 
serted an May 17 in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp under extension of remarks of 
my able colleague on the Armed Services 
Committee, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Cote]. Admiral Halsey not 
only stressed the importance of the mo- 
bility of carrier-based planes, but cited 
incidents and examples of the force and 
effect of carrier-based planes in the 
Pacific. He emphasized the fact that 
while the long-range bombers can do 
area bombing from high altitudes, it is 
only the low-range planes that can do 
pin-point and precision bombing—nec- 
essary for attack on ground troops, air- 
fields, submarines, and so forth. He 
stated that 15,000 Japanese planes were 
destroyed by our naval aviation, chiefly 
from carrier planes. In answering the 
#xed concept and restricted-use theory 
as to tveapons, which concept was part 
of the formula for the destruction of the 
supercarrier, Admiral Halsey said: 

The concept of what each weapon can or 
cannot do theoretically is very ridiculous. 
The only thing I can think of that is more 
ridiculous is the fact that you have a weapon 
and, through legislative or other act, you 
cannot use that weapon because it might in- 
terfere with the glory of some other person 
who has a similar weapon. I think the ob- 
ject in war is to strike with as many wea- 
pons as possible as often and as fast as pos- 
sible. I think that is the surest and best 
way to terminate a war. I would go further 
than that, and say I do not think any weap- 
on should be in any way restricted, whether 
it belongs to the Army, Navy, or the Air Force, 
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or is used only for a special purpose. In 
other words, they should be used where they 
are most needed. 


I shall not quote further, but may I 
again urge that you read the full context 
of that revealing interview. 

While suppressing our Navy it is im- 
portant to remember that it was the 
plan 3 from a Japanese carrier that 
swept down on Pearl Harbor, the Philip- 
pines and Singapore, and that Great 
Britain has since admitted that she suf- 
fered serious losses because she thought 
only in terms of land defense, and neg- 
lected her naval air power. Do not let 
us make that mistake in America. And 
let us take stock before it is too late, for 
the chart lines are being fast drawn in 
that direction, The present policy is di- 
rected to that end, and if this philosophy 
is allowed to continue, it will not be long 
before our Navy, Marine Corps, and their 
aviation arms will be weakened and im- 
periled, and with it the security of our 
country. 

In an AP story which appeared in the 
Baltimore Sun of June 4, last, it was 
stated that the Russians are, for the first 
time, building up a strong navy, and that 
Admiral Ivan Yumashev, navy comman- 
der in chief, emphasizes that the sea 
forces should be expanded. In this ar- 
ticle we read that the Russian military 
leaders recently celebrated a Navy Day 
by calling for further strength of the So- 
viet sea power. It is ironical that their 
first Navy Day observance falls but a few 
months after the abolition of Navy Day 
in America, which had been celebrated 
each year since 1922 on October 27. It 
is probably trivial to mention this, but 
I refer to it merely as an example of one 
of the links in the chain that is aimed 
at the eradication of the autonomy of the 
Navy and Marine Corps. Certainly, there 
is no material Government saving ac- 
complished in preventing the naval per- 
sonnel from participating in exercises 
which have added much to the building 
up of the high spirit and efficiency of our 
Navy. Primarily the Navy League and 
Navy Day exercises are supported by 
public subscriptions from perscns proud 
of our Navy and interested in keeping it 
strong. 

We wonder if the recent cut in appro- 
priations that resulted in the dropping of 
159 of the 300 young ensigns, who under 
the Holloway plan had completed 2 years 
of college and their flight training, was 
motivated by the desire to reduce ex- 
penditures or stimulated by a philosophy 
of stripping the Navy of its aviation. 
Certainly at a time when the Nation's 
thoughts are directed to air power and 
the training in the Air Forces is being 
enlarged, it is hard to figure the economy 
in the throwing out of 150 aviators who 
had been screened from all angles and 
selected on a highly competitive basis, 
and who have completed half the re- 
quired course—at a tremendous cost to 
the Government. When they finished 
their courses they would have been of- 
ficers in the Regular Navy. 

Next in the sequence of destroying the 
autonomy of the Navy, we have the re- 
moval of the privilege of a direct ap- 
proach to the Executive, and the aboli- 
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tion of its status as an executive depart- 
ment. One of the sections of this con- 
ference report directed to power and not 
savings, which was insisted upon in the 
Department bill and now contained in 
the conference report, creates a Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Al- 
though the person serving in this ca- 
pacity would not have a vote, he would 
out-rank the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, and those of 
us familiar with military discipline know 
that with that rank he would be the boss 
of the three services. That section is 
not directed to savings, but is a terrific 
concentration of potential power in the 
hands of one person. The pattern of 
world history is uniform in one phase: 
The spring-board of all dictators has 
been the complete concentration of all 
military power in the hands of one per- 
son. It is a dangerous course, and one 
which our Nation, even in its most trying 
times, has shied away from. 

No one can deny that there is a fruitful 
field for the application of economy in the 
armed services, and no one can take issue 
with a program for unification directed 
to economy. The disturbing features of 
this progressive philosophy is not in the 
effort directed to administrative econ- 
omy—over which there is no controversy, 
but in the steps directed to a concentra- 
tion of power, and the absorption of the 
individual services. In the last war we 
had our individual services functioning 
with high efficiency under Joint Chiefs of 
Staff with unified area commands, and 
under that formula we won the war, 
Germany and Japan, in contrast, had 
completely merged services under the 
command and domination of the army, 
and they were both defeated. And while 
our No. 1 potential enemy is profiting by 
this lesson in expanding its navy, we, 
with a Navy second to none, are in the 
process of stripping it of its autonomy, 
pride, and efficiency. 

You will find some factual information 
outlined in an article by David Lawrence, 
which appears in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page A3367, 
under extension of remarks by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, Representative 
LarcaDE, in which he states: 

Wars are won or lost at the planning 
stage—in the years that precede the actual 
combat. Hermann Goering insisted on uni- 
fication of all armed services in Germany and 
on domination of the whole military estab- 
lishment by his air force. To the cries of 
the German Navy for a fleet and for better 
submarines, he turned a deaf ear. 


We undoubtedly would have had a 
longer and bloodier war had the German 
Navy not been pinched in its submarine 
production by the one dominant service. 
Goering was given carte blanche in de- 
veloping his air force, and in spite of 
its unquestioned supremacy in those 
early days, Germany was never able to 
span that short distance of water. 
Many theories have been expounded as 
to why a landing was not effected, but as 
far as I know nothing has been proved. 
I merely cite another instance where the 
loser’s navy was second best. And by 
the same token the Allies, with independ- 
ent navies, were able to accomplish a 
much harder landing in reverse. 
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I repeat again, Mr. Speaker, that I am 
not arguing against a unification of the 
armed services as directed to savings, but 
I am attempting to show that the pres- 
ent Unification Act provides the neces- 
sary means to accomplish this economy. 
At the same time, I wish to caution 
against the dangers of the determined 
philosophy of this long-range program 
to strip down and eventually destroy the 
Navy and Marine Corps aviation, and to 
protest against a program that would re- 
duce those proud services below an exec- 
utive department to mere agencies in one 
big military bureau, and which would 
leave them in a status somewhat similar 
to the prewar Army Transport Service. 

The gentleman from Georgia IMr. 
Vinson] is one of the strongest and most 
able chairmen in Congress and is to be 
congratulated for his successful efforts 
in conference in retaining some of the 
important safeguards of the House bill. 
During the many years he served as 
chairman of the old Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, and since, he has devoted his life 
toward building a strong Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps, and to him must be given 
much of the credit for the glorious 
achievements and outstanding record 
made by these services during the recent 
war. He and his committee exercised 
close congressional contact which con- 
tributed to the efficiency of the Navy and 
which helped to keep it free from any 
corruption or suspicion in the vast ex- 
penditure of public funds during the pe- 
riod of the prewar and war years. 

A one-man rule is answerable to no 
one, and it is important that Congress 
keep alert in an effort to eradicate the 
philosophy that would, if continued, sub- 
merge any one of the armed services. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
balance oí the time to the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of misgiving expressed 
in the course of the debate regarding this 
bill. To my mind there are entirely too 
many “doubting Thomases” in our midst. 
I think this is a good bill. It is a bill 
which has received much care, study, and 
attention during the last year or year 
and a half. It is a bill which comes to 
us with the recommendation of a non- 
partisan commission, the Hoover Com- 
mission. This Commission is support- 
ing this bill 100 percent. This is a bill 
which is supported by the testimony of 
outstanding witnesses, in whose judg- 
ment I have complete confidence. These 
witnesses told our committee this would 
save the United States a minimum of a 
billon dollars, Some witnesses said that 
it would save over a billion, and perhaps 
better than $2,000,000,000. I am per- 
fectly willing to rely on the judgment of 
those distinguished Americans who testi- 
fied before our committee and give this 
plan a reasonable opportunity to be tried. 
I believe the bill will accomplish just that 
thing. It will give our Government a 
well-ordered defense establishment. It 
will take the sprawling defense depart- 
ment, which now runs all through our 
Government, and unify it in a single De- 
partment of Defense. It will give the 
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head of that Department the opportunity 
to work out efficient reforms and organ- 
ize a businesslike administration of the 
Department of Defense. While it does 
that, it does not, Mr. Speaker, take from 
the several departments, including the 
Army, Navy, and Air Departments, the 
full protection which those departments 
ought to have in maintaining their sepa- 
rate identities and organization in the 
defense establishment. It has been said 
that no one gave us minute information 
as to where a dollar would be saved and 
where it might not be saved by this uni- 
fication bill. 

It has not been told you, but it is true 
that the Secretary of Defense offered to 
tell the committee in executive session 
just where he intended to make changes 
and just how he intended to save money. 

He told the committee that by virtue 
of eliminating overlapping, duplication, 
and inefficiencies the sum of $750,000,000 
would be saved our people. 

That is all in the testimony. When 
they talk about doubting the effective- 
ness of this bill, I say I believe proper 
efficiency in this department of Govern- 
ment will bring about economies and 
savings and improvements which will 
effect reductions of tremendous amounts. 

During the course of the war, Mr. 
Speaker, we were forced under stress of 
the emergency to work out a hurried 
unification. We unified our command in 
Europe and in the Pacific. Much to the 
surprise of many “doughting Thomases,” 
this unification worked nicely and ran 
smoothly. It speeded up the prosecution 
of the war and brought victory with less 
expense and with less loss of life. It was 
hailed as a great victory asset. Now, 
with peaceful times returned to our land, 
some arise who doubt that the unification 
which worked in the armed forces so 
well in the times of emergency would 
work at present in our armed forces. I 
think it is entitled to a trial; and I be- 
lieve the witnesses are correct who feel 
that an untold amount of money may be 
saved to our taxpayers by the passage of 
this measure giving reasonable unifica- 
tion of our armed forces. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have five legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
subject of unification of the armed sery- 
ices is one which has been very close to 
my heart for as many years as the prob- 
lem has existed. I have had, since its 
inception, a great many misgivings. 
Some of them have been dispelled partly 
because those who were ambitious to 
gain tremendous personal power have 
relinquished their ambitions for one rea- 
son or another. 

Quite frankly, the statements just 
made by the very able chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee have relieved 
me. He is an old friend, and our offices 
are just across the hall from each other. 
We frequently exchange views, and I 
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have noted each of his reluctant steps 
toward this so-called unification. 

In a few minutes, I am going to vote 
with him, very much against my own de- 
sires, and moved by the feelings that the 
measure must inevitably be passed; and 
that it has now been protected by the 
best safeguards that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] can provide. I 
cast my vote, knowing full well that the 
extravagant claims of money saving are 
misleading the general public and that 
it is very likely that someone will ulti- 
mately take a tremendons blame for the 
failure of at least this part of the unifi- 
cation scheme, 

It is known to all who care to interest 
themselves that I am a United States 
marine of some 30 years of service either 
on active duty in two wars or as a Reserv- 
ist—a militiaman. However, my interest 
in the armed services always included 
the other branches: Army, Navy, and Air, 
and I believe that I can understand the 
proper and essential functioning of each 
in its relationship to the other. Much 
has been said about the plan in the mind 
of the Secretary of Defense to do away 
with the Marine Corps. This, he has de- 
nied. There is no choice but to accept 
his denial and to assume that anyone 
who may have gathered from conversa- 
tions with him that he planned the effec- 
tive disposal of the Marine Corps as a 
vital fighting unit, evidently misunder- 
stood him. 

In his explanation a few moments ago, 
the gentleman from Georgia reassured 
me somewhat. I still wonder if in the 
back of some people’s minds there is not 
the idea that the mission of the corps 
may be gradually restricted until it be- 
comes merely the force to guard the 
navy yards and other naval establish- 
ments and to man the marine detach- 
ments on board ship. It will be interest- 
ing to watch from the side lines for this 
development. 

I have no desire to further delay the 
inevitable. We will, of course, pass this 
unification measure on the part of a 
great many of us who have followed na- 
tional defense very closely there will be 
tongues in cheeks. We hate to put this 
awful power in the hands of one man. 
We distrust a measure which must be 
sold to the public in the guise of fantas- 
tic claims of money-savings, Perhaps 
we should find comfort in the idea that 
the final passage of the bill and its en- 
actment into law will do something for 
the morale of the armed services. Judg- 
ing from members of the various 
branches with whom I have had con- 
tacts in recent months, the morale is 
presently at a serious low. 
heme let us try it and hope for the 

St. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, many 
of my Armed Services Committee col- 
leagues have expressed doubt about the 
effectiveness of this bill, as agreed to by 
the conferees. They seem to be afraid 
that we have granted too much power in 
the Secretary of Defense. 

I want to express my wholehearted 
support of this bill as it comes from the 
conference. It does give the Secretary 
much power. But it also hedges that 
power in rather strictly. It is a long 
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step toward unification over the original 
unification bill. It does point in the di- 
rection of clothing the Secretary with 
power to at least partly match his re- 
sponsibility. If we are going to have uni- 
fication we must face the fact that the 
Secretary must be clothed with sufficient 
power to carry out his duties, or he may 
become merely the presiding head of 
warring factions in our defense organi- 
zation. 

Many of the powers he now has are 
phrased in such general terms that every 
step the Secretary may take toward uni- 
fication can be challenged by someone 
on the ground that the language on 
which the Secretary relies to support his 
action can be interpreted more strictly 
and as not being specific enough to per- 
mit the action of the Secretary. 

Why do I believe that we should clothe 
the Secretary with more power? Be- 
cause I think we should make unification 
more realistic and more workable. 
Think of this: In the great war when 
out national safety and national life was 
at stake we had unification in every 
theater of combat. The stark necessity 
of protecting ourselves and doing every 
thing possible to insure success brought 
that about. Pearl Harbor dramatized 
the futility of dual control. Every great 
leader during the war supported unifica- 
tion publicly and openly. They knew it 
was the only way to get the maximum 
protection and results with our men 
and equipment. 

That being so, why should we not learn 
from that lesson. What are our armed 
services for, but to give us a maximum 
of protection in times of strife and war. 
We cannot expect effective unification in 
war unless we perfect it in peace. Next 
time we may not have allies holding the 
enemy back and time in which to build 
the unification that we need for certain 
victory. 

I do not believe that the economy 
talked about so much is the major or 
principal object of this legislation. The 
major objective, in my book, of this legis- 
lation is to get the best possible defense 
system to stop aggression and to win a 
war if it should come. I cannot make 
myself believe that welding our defense 
forces more closely together so they will 
make a more perfect team will result in a 
dangerous centralization of power. The 
President is essentially a civil officer. 
Not a day passes but he is impressed with 
the fact that he represents a great popu- 
lation of civilians. Going through the 
ordeal of a national campaign makes him 
feel the influence of the people—the 
civilian voters—very vividly. He will be 
a check on any Secretary who grabs for 
too much power, either by law or through 
administration. Congress will keep an 
eagle and a suspicious eye on any Secre- 
tary who acts like he wants to be or is 
a military dictator and curb him very 
quickly. The House is very close to the 
people and they certainly by nature and 
the force of election circumstances are 
daily in. pressed with the primacy of the 
civil over the military. We would never 
let any Secretary get very far on the 
road to military dictatorship without 
finding a way to place road blocks in his 
way and curb his power and his efforts. 
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But giving him power, by statute, to weld 
our defense elements into a strong cable 
of national defense through an effective 
fighting team is not moving in the direc- 
tion of military dictatorship. 

If we are ever going to curb some of 
the duplications, the abuses, and the 
tendency to build and overemphasize 
small “defense empires” I believe logic 
drives us to the view that we must give 
the Secretary more power than he has 
now. He must be given sufficient tools 
to develop the fighting team to the high- 
est degree of effectiveness during peace 
£> it will be a winning team when it goes 
into action. 

This bill as agreed to by the conferees 
is a step in that direction. Of course, the 
Secretary is going to do many things that 
those who have the fears they have ex- 
pressed today will not approve. On the 
other hand, those who believe in more 
effective unification will probably ap- 
plaud his conduct, but think it does not 
go far enough, 

I have no criticism of anyone and their 
views on this problem. The results of 
this bill are problematical. But I think 
it is moving toward more security for 
our people and its institutions. To me, 
this step is merely a part of the evolution 
toward more effective unification and 
better national security. The better it 
is; the more efficient and effective it is, 
the less likely we are to have to use it. 
Barring unnecessary provocation—and 
we must be very careful not to give prov- 
ocation—a well-knit fighting force, well 
trained and well equipped with the most 
modern weapons is the best antidote to 
aggression. 

Those are some of the thoughts that 
pass through my mind as I look on this 
bill with favor. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, this bill has 
many fundamental faults, and as a re- 
sult I must make several comments. I 
was in favor of the bill that originally 
passed the House several weeks ago, but 
at the same time I must admit I have al- 
ways disapproved of S. 1269, better known 
as the Tydings bill. As was inevitable, 
the House and Senate conferees compro- 
mised the differences between the two 
proposals and as a result, we now have a 
bill before us containing some of the un- 
desirable features in the original Tydings 
proposal, 

I fully concur with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CoLE] who stated that 
the word “unification” is beginning to 
have a holy meaning, just like the word 
“mother.” In other words, anyone who 
speaks out against unification of the 
armed forces is committing an unfor- 
givable sin. Further, the American press 
has seized upon, magnified, and made 
capital of many of the superficial an- 
tagonisms and manifestations of dis- 
agreement between the armed services 
of the United States without presenting 
to the American people the true and basic 
reason for interservice differences. I 
submit that the real basis for this bicker- 
ing is a deep-seated conflict between 
those, both in the military and in civilian 
life, who favor a republican form of gov- 
ernment and those who apparently be- 
lieve in an extreme concentration of au- 
thority and power of decision in a very 
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small and carefully selected cadre of offi- 
cers known as the genera] staff. Ap- 
parently, we are being committed slowly 
but surely to the general-staff point of 
view, but I wish to go on record in oppo- 
sition to those who believe in a general- 
staff theory and demand that those who 
favor that policy should be held account- 
able for any irresponsible or unfortunate 
results that may accrue. The general 
staff in Germany prior to the last war 
made a good impression in an unsavory 
politica] atmosphere. But when war and 
the true test came, the general-staff con- 
cept fell by the wayside. It would be 
most unfortunate if we should have a 
similar experience in the United States, 
and those who are driving us toward that 
end should be fully cognizant of the 
dangers that are ahead. 

The idea of the Army General Staff 
Corps evidently germinated at about the 
same time as that for the establishment 
of the Army War College, which was 
founded under Secretary of War Elihu 
Root, by General Order No. 155 of No- 
vember 17, 1901. However, little was 
done until the first War College Board 
met on July 10, 1902, under the super- 
vision of Maj. Gen. S. B. M. Young, 
United States Army. One of the most 
important duties of the War College 
Board and General Young was planning 
the organization of the General Staff 
Corps. The General Staff of the United 
States Army began to function on August 
15, 1903, and on November 1, 1903, the 
Army War College, immediately merged 
with this corps, began its first year of 
systematic operation under the general 
staff. This organization, neither Amer- 
ican nor democratic in its scope or in- 
tent, was originally quite similar to and 
patterned after the Prussian General 
Staff. However, with the perfection at- 
tained by years of operation and by the 
distortion and perversion of opportunists 
it now assumes a role approaching that 
of military autocracy. 

The official reorganization of the Gen- 
eral Staff by General Order No. 14 on 
February 9, 1918, is a good illustration of 
how power has been continuously con- 
centrated in the General Staff. In this 
shake-up the War Plans Division for- 
merly associated with the War College 
at Fort McNair was established in the 
War Department with particular duties 
as follows: 

First. Plan for organization of the 
Army. 

Second. Study and determine types 
and quantities of equipment. 

Third. Consider projects for national 
defense. 

Fourth. Provide for training of the 
Army. 

Fifth. Translate and compile foreign 
documents relating to military affairs. 

Sixth. Compile, collect, and maintain 
complete military records. 

Seventh. Propose military legislation 
for the Military Establishment. 

Note particularly paragraph 7. There 
is reason to believe that most of this 
legislation in the past few years has ema- 
nated from certain groups within the 
Military Establishment. In my estima- 
tion the military should restrict them- 
selves to proposing military legislation 
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for the Military Establishment, rather 
than proposing civilian legislation for 
the Military Establishment., The latter 
step has now or will shortly take place 
and I now wonder how long it will be 
before the military will propose civilian 
legislation for the civilian establishment. 
When that point comes this country will 
no longer live under a republican form 
of government but rather will be gov- 
erned by a military dictatorship. 

Much has been said about the ques- 
tion of whether or not we should have 
a single executive department of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. The pro- 
ponents of a single executive department 
believe that the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force should become subdepartments of 
the Department of National Defense. 
This particular bill, which is aimed at 
that objective, has received much im- 
petus because of certain general recom- 
mendations by the Hoover Commission 
concerning fiscal and procurement re- 
form. Many citizens who believe in de- 
mocracy have been “taken in” by the 
belief that this legislation will save this 
country $1,000,000,000 annually. There 
is little evidence to prove this point. 
Actually, the members of the Hoover 
Commission task force assigned to this 
problem were not entirely favorable to 
this specific kind of legislation. For in- 
stance, the late Secretary of Defense, 
James Forrestal, did not recommend a 
single executive department in his Janu- 
ery 1949 report of desirable changes. 
Neither did the Hoover Commission it- 
self, nor did former Presidert Hoover in 
his statement specifically recommend 
this change. The Eberstadt task force 
report considered and rejected a merger 
of the three military departments into a 
single department. 

In fact, Mr. Eberstadt, one of the fore- 
most authorities on this problem, testi- 
fied before the committee and stated that 
of the 245 witnesses who appeared be- 
fore his task force, almost all were prac- 
tically unanimous in opposition to merg- 
ing the three military departments into 
a single department. Mr. Eberstadt 
commented that the Tydings bill or any 
similar bill would, in effect, merge the 
three military departments and that this 
wouid be contrary to the expressed and 
unchanged intent of the declaration of 
policy oi the National Security Act. Mr. 
Eberstadt is quoted as saying, “I know of 
nothing in the experience of the National 
Military Establishment to date which 
would indicate the necessity for such a 
step. He further stated: 

If you create one single department I 
would dare to prophesy that it is not very 
long before the logic of events will compel 
yo": to create a single military Chief of Staff. 


I simply recite the above to illustrate 
that many of the authorities are not as 
favorable to this kind of legislation as 
some would make you believe. It seems 
to me that we are being pushed headlong 
into a program without appreciating the 
consequences that i- definitely dangerous 
to the future security and welfare of this 
country. It is most unfortunate that the 
American people have been deluded by 
the magic word “unification.” It is my 
impression that by this step which we 
will probably take today we will go further 


down the disastrous path of military 
merger, which in the end may destroy 
the virility and effectiveness of our armed 
services. The American people have 
been lulled into a state of complacency 
and as a result, appear to favor, for the 
time being at least, legislation of this sort. 
It is with great regret that I note that 
many of my constituents approve of this 
legislation. As their representative I feel 
that I should be guided by their wishes 
and desires but personally I wish to go 
on record expressing my own disapproval 
of the general staff concept and if the 
future there are any further curtail- 
ments of a well-rounded armed-service 
program I will certainly use my best 
2 to correct such a deplorable condi- 
on. 

Mr, VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 356, nays 7, not voting 69, as 
follows: 

{Roll No. 151] 


YEAS—356 

Abernethy Chiperfield Gossett 
Addonizio Christopher Graham 
Albert Church Granahan 
Allen, Calif Clemente Granger 
Allen, La. Cole, Kans. Grant 
Andersen, Colmer Green 

H. Carl Combs Gregory 
Anderson, Calif.Cooley Gwinn 
Andresen, per 

August H Corbett Hale 
Andrews Cotton Hall, 
Angell Cox Edwin Arthur 
Arends Crawford 1, 
Aspinall Crook Leonard W 
Auchincloss Crosser Halleck 
Bailey Cunningham Hand 
Barden Curtis Harden 
Baring Dague Hare 
Barrett, Pa. Davies, N. Y. Harris 
Barrett, Wyo. Davis, Ga Hart 
Bates, Davis, Tenn Harvey 
Battle Dawson Havenner 
Beall Deane Hays, Ark 

DeGraffenrled Hays, Ohio 

Bennett, Fla De y Heffernan 
Bennett, Mich. Denton Heller 
Bentsen D'Ewart Herlong 
Biemiller Dollinger Herter 
Bishop Dolliver Heselton 
Bland Dondero 1 
Boggs, Del Donohue Hobbs 
Boggs, La. Doughton Hoeven 
Bolling Douglas Hoffman, Mich. 
Bolton, Md Doyle Holmes 
Bosone Durham Horan 
Boykin Eberharter Howell 
Bramblett Elliott Huber 
Breen Elisworth Irying 
Brehm Engel, Mich. Jackson, Calif. 
Brooks Engle, Calif. Jackson, Wash. 
Brown, Ga Jacobs 
Brown, Ohio Fallon James 
Bryson Feighan Javits 
Buchanan Feliows Jenkins 
Buckley, III Fenton Jennings 
Burdick Fernandez Jensen 
Burke Johnson 
Burleson Fleod Jonas 
Burnside Forand Jones, Ala 
Burton Ford Jones, Mo 
Byrne, N. Y. Fulton Jones, N. C. 
Byrnes, Wis Furcolo Judd 
Canfield Gamble Karst 
Cannon Garmatz Karsten 
Carlyle Gary Kean 
Carnahan Gathings Kearney 
Carroll Gavin Kearns 
Case. N. J Gillette Keating 
Case, S, Dak Golden 
Cavalcante Goodwin Keefe 
Celer Gordon Kelley 
Chelf Gorski, II. Kennedy 
Chesney Gorski, N. Y. Keogh 
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Kerr Murray, Wis. Simpson, Ill. 
Kilburn Nelson Simpson, Pa. 
Kilday Nicholson Sims 
King Nixon Smathers 
Kirwan Noland Smith, Kans. 
Klein Norblad Smith, Wis. 

Norrell Spence 
Kunkel Norton Steed 
Lane O'Brien, I. Stefan 
Lanham O'Hara, Ill. Stockman 
Latham O'Konski Sullivan 
LeCompte O'Neill Sutton 
Lesinski O'Sullivan Tackett 
Lichtenwalter O'Toole Talle 
Lind ce Tauriello 
Linehan Patten Teague 
Lodge Perkins Thomas, Tex. 
Lovre Peterson Thompson 
Lucas Philbin Thornberry 
Lyle Phillips, Calif. Tollefson 
Lynch Phillips, Tenn, Trimble 
McCarthy Pickett Underwood 
McConnell Poage Van Zandt 
McCormack Polk Velde 
McCulloch Poulson Vinson 
McDonough Preston Vorys 
McGuire Price Vursell 
McMillan, S. C. Priest Wadsworth 
McMillen, Ill. Rabaut Wagner 
McSweeney Rains Walter 
Mack, III Ramsay Weichel 
Mack, Wash. Rankin Welch, Mo 
Macy Redden Werdel 
Madden Reed, III Wheeler 
Magee Reed, N. Y. Whitaker 
Mahon Rees White, Calif. 
Mansfield White, Idaho 
Marsalis Rhodes Whittington 
Marshall Ribicoff Wickersham 
Martin, Iowa Rich Wier 
Martin, Mass. Riehlman Wigglesworth 
Merrow Rivers illiams 
Michener Rodino Willis 
Miles Rogers, Fla Wilson, Ind. 
Miller, Calif. Rogers, Mass. Wilson, Okla. 
Miller, Md. ney Wilson, 
Miller, Nebr. Sabath Winstead 
Mills Sadlak Withrow 
Mitchell Sadowski Wolcott 
Monroney St. George Wolverton 
Morgan Sanborn Wood 
Morris Scott, Hardie Woodruff 
Morrison tt, Worley 
Morton Hugh D., Jr. Yates 
Moulder Scrivner Young 
Multer Scudder Zablocki 
Murdock Shafer 
Murray, Tenn. Short 

NAYS—7 
Cole, N. Y Jenison Sasscer 
Gross Lemke 
Hébert Marcantonio 
NOT VOTING—69 

Abbitt Harrison Potter 
Allen, II Hedrick Powell 
Bates, Ky. Hinshaw Quinn 
Blackney Hoffman, III Richards 
Blatnik Holifield Roosevelt 
Bolton, Ohio Hope Sec: 
Bonner ull Sheppard 
Buckley, N. T. Larcade Sikes 
Bulwinkle LeFevre Smith, Ohio 
Camp McGrath Smith, Va. 
Chatham McGregor Staggers 
Chudofft McKinnon Stanley 
Clevenger Mason Stigler 
Coudert Meyer Taber 
Davenport Murphy Taylor 
Davis, Wis. O'Brien, Mich. Thomas, N. J. 
Dingell O'Hara, Minn. Towe 
Eaton Passman Walsh 
Elston tman Welch, Calif. 
Fogarty Patterson Whitten 
Frazier Pfeifer, Woodhouse 
Fugate Joseph L 
Gilmer Pfeiffer, 
Gore Wiliam L. 
Hardy Plumley 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Additional general pairs: 
Mr. Gore with Mr. Towe. 


Mr. Frazier with Mr. Hope. 


Mr. Murphy with Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Meyer. 
Mr. Stanley with Mr. Coudert 
Mr. Harrison with Mr Eaton. 
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Mr. Gilmer with Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. O'Brien of Michigan with Mr. McGregor. 
Mr. Passman with Mr. Allen of Illinois. 
Mr. Patman with Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Richards with Mr. Wm. L. Pfeiffer. 
Mr. Sikes with Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Blackney. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Larcade with Mr. LeFevre. 

Mr. Camp with Mr. Hoffman of Illinois. 
Mr. Dingell with Mr. Hull. 

Mr. Stigler with Mr. O'Hara of Minnesota. 
Mr. Hedrick with Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Plumley. 

Mr. McGrath with Mrs. Bolton of Ohio. 
Mr. Staggers with Mr. Welch of California. 
Mr. Walsh with Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. 


Mr. Forp changed his vote from “nay” 
to “yea.” 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. Lemke changed his vote from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FRUIT-FLAVOR CONCENTRATES 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5831) to exempt certain volatile fruit- 
flavor concentrates from the tax on 
liquors. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subchapter E of 
chapter 26 of the Internal Revenue Code 
(miscellaneous general provisions relating to 
the tax on liquors) is hereby amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“Sec. 3182. Volatile fruit-flavor concentrates. 


“(a) Exemption. The provisions of this 
chapter (other man sections 2810, 2819, and 
2823 and other than sections 2827 to 2830, 
both inclusive) shall net be applicable with 
respect to the manufacture, by any process 
which includes evaporations from the mash 
or juice of any fruit, of any volatile fruit- 
flavor concentrate if— 

“(1) such concentrate, and the mash or 
juice from which it is produced, contains no 
more alcohol than is reasonably unavoidable 
in the manufacture of such concentrate; 
and 

“(2) such concentrate is rendered unfit 
for use as a beverage before removal from the 
place of manufacture; and 

(3) the manufacturer thereof keeps such 
records, renders such reports, files such 
bonds, and complies with such other rules 
and regulations with respect to the produc- 
tion, removal, sale, transportation, and use 
of such concentrate and of the mash or juice 
from which such concentrate is produced, 
as the Commissioner, with the approval of 
the Secretary, may prescribe as necessary 
for the protection of the revenues imposed 
by this chapter. 

“(b) Control after tax-free manufacture: 
If any volatile fruit-flavor concentrate (or 
any fruit mash or juice from which such 
concentrate is produced) containing one- 
half of 1 percent or more of alcohol by vol- 
ume, which is manufactured free from tax 
under the provisions of subsection (a), is 
sold, transported, or used by any person in 
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violation of the provisions of this chapter or 
regulations promulgated thereunder, such 
person and such concentrate, mash, or juice 
shall be subject to all provisions of this chap- 
ter pertaining to distilled spirits and wines, 
including those requiring the payment of 
tax thereon; and the person so selling, trans- 
porting, or using such concentrate, mash, or 
juice shall be required to pay such tax.” 
PURPOSE 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
th- purpose of this bill, H. R. 5831, is to 
exempt the manufacture of volatile fruit- 
flavor concentrates from the $9 per gal- 
lon tax on distilled spirits. The exemp- 
tion would only apply if (1) the vola- 
tile fruit-flavor concentrates and the 
mash or juice from which it is produced 
contains no more alcohol than is reason- 
ably unavoidable, (2) the concentrate 
is rendered unfit for use as a bever- 
age before removal from the place of 
manufacture, and (3) the manufacturer 
keeps such records, renders such re- 
ports, files such bonds, and complies with 
suck regulations respecting production, 
reinoval, sale, transportation, and use of 
the concentrate and of the mash or juice 
as the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, may prescribe as neces- 
sary for the protection of the revenue. 

A manufacturer who violated the con- 
ditions of the exemption would subject 
himself to the taxes and penalties other- 
wis. applicable under chapter 26 of the 
Internal Revenue Code in respect of such 
operations, and any person who sold, 
transported, or used any volatile fruit- 
flavor concentrate or the mash or juice 
from which it is produced in violation of 
chapter 26 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
or regulations promulgated thereunder, 
would subject himself to all the provi- 
sions of the chapter pertaining to dis- 
tilled spirits and wines, including those 
requiring payment of the tax thereon. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


As a result of a series of experiments 
covering several years, there has been de- 
veloped by the Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Agri- 
culture a process for the manufacture of 
volatile fruit-flavor concentrates, espe- 
cially apple concentrate, for use in flavor- 
ing foods and beverages. The process 
involves recovery of the volatile flavor 
from fruits or fruit juices and the con- 
centration thereof by distillation in the 
manufacture of these volatile flavor con- 
centrates. It has, however, been found 
to be impossible, for all practical purposes 
to limit the alcohol content to a maxi- 
mum of one-half of 1 percent, although 
the presence of alcohol in the concen- 
trated flavor is not deemed necessary nor 
desirable. Inasmuch, therefore, as the 
distillation process results in the produc- 
tion of a concentrated natural fruit flavor 
containing one-half of 1 percent or more 
of alcohol, the producer is classified as a 
distiller and the entire volume of the 
product is classified as distilled spirits 
taxable at the rate of $9 per gallon. The 
imposition of this tax makes the manu- 
facture of the product commercially im- 
practicable and is preventing the devel- 
opment. of a promising new industry. 
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This proposed legislation has the ap- 
proval of the Treasury Department, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs may sit this afternoon 
and for the balance of the week during 
general debate. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, is that 
on the arms program? I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COUDERT (at the request of Mr. 
REED of New York) was given permission 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. GORDON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter sent by him 
to Hon. Pat McCarran, with regard to 
the displaced persons bill. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an address by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Brannan. 

Mr. BATTLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Birmingham News on July 
27, entitled “Foreign Policy Endangered.” 

Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
misison to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include 
extrancous matter. 

Mr. RIVERS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an address delivered 
by Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, commander 
in chief of the Atlantic Fleet. 

Mr. WHITE of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a news- 
paper editorial. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. VORYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article by Walter 
Lippmann. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in three instances 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks. On this matter I have con- 
sulted the Public Printer and he advises 
me the matter will cost a total of $200. 
Notwithstanding the additional cost, I 
ask unanimous consent that the exten- 
sion may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made. 
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Mr. MACY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter from a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, Mr. Herman Todd, 
to the American Bar Association, and 
some preliminary remarks and an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include 
letters. 

Mr. FORD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include a speech made at the 
National Association of Reserve Officers 
at Grand Rapids. 


PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS AT 
THIS POINT 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
flabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been four long months since the House 
of Representatives passed the bill to 
abolish the unjust tax on oleomargarine. 
Removing this discriminatory margarine 
tax is a duty and an obligation of the 
Eighty-first Congress. We have no al- 
ternative if we want to be fair in correct- 
ing the injustice which this tax has per- 
petrated. 

It is a great disappointment to me 
that the United States Senate has not 
seen fit to take action on this long over- 
due measure. H. R. 2023, which passed 
the House on April 1, was reported favor- 
ably by the Senate Finance Committee 
and lain idle on the Senate calendar 
since April 28. 

We must not allow this session to close 
with the margarine tax still in force. Al- 
though collections from the margarine 
taxes are only a fractional item in our 
national budget, they loom large in the 
family food allowance and contribute 
directly to the high cost of living. Not 
only that, but thousands of farmers in 
some 40 of our States producing cotton- 
seed, soybeans, and other ingredients of 
margarine are victims of this same dis- 
crimination. Aside from the ethical 
question of correcting an injustice, the 
lifting of the present restrictions against 
margarine will bring three practical ad- 
vantages: 

First, the removal of restrictions 
against margarine will provide a whole- 
some, nutritious food for all income 
groups in these days when adequate nu- 
trition is a crying need in America. 

Second, it will provide a dependable 
source of income for many farmers in 
almost every State. 

Last, it will save countless hours in the 
busy housewife’s day, time now wasted 
by coloring margarine in the kitchen. 

I call on the United States Senate to 
recognize this injustice and take im- 
mediate action to remove the discrimi- 
natory tax on oleomargarine. 
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TOWNSEND NATIONAL OLD-AGE AND 
DISABILITY-SECURITY PLAN 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call to the attention of my colleagues the 
fact that we have filed Discharge Peti- 
tion No. 15 on H. R. 2135, the Townsend 
old-age and disability-security program. 
I introduced a companion bill, H. R. 2136 
on February 2, 1949. Other identical 
bills were introduced by a number of our 
colleagues. 

These bills have been pending before 
the Ways and Means Committee since 
the date of their introduction and no 
action has been had thereon. In view 
of the approaching adjournment of the 
Congress, we have filed Discharge Peti- 
tion 15 as the only way left to secure 
consideration of old-age security legisla- 
tion at this session of the Congress. I 
most sincerely urge every Member of the 
House who is interested in old-age secu- 
rity to sign this discharge petition in 
order that 218 names may be secured at 
an early date which will permit the 
bill to be called up for a vote in the 
House. 

Under the existing old-age and.sur- 
vivors insurance the average benefits, 
according to the latest data I have, is 
$25.28 per month, which is only payable 
after the worker and the employer make 
contributions over a long length of time. 
On the other hand old-age assistance, 
which is not based on contributions but 
only on a claim of need, pays an average 
some $16 a month more than old-age and 
survivors insurance. There are many 
thousands of elderly people in the United 
States who are in dire need. They have 
been caught between the millstones of 
higher living costs and lower income and 
as a result many are suffering from mal- 
nutrition. They are unable with the 
meager payments they now receive to 
meet their modest requirements for food, 
shelter, clothing, and medicine. 

It is indefensible that this great Na- 
tion is so niggardly with our old people. 
Rich as it is, blessed with abundant nat- 
ural resources and the ability to produce 
the necessities of life not only in ample 
quantities for our own people but for 
gifts to foreign nations, over thirty bil- 
lions since the war ended, we still per- 
mit the old people of America to suffer 
from the lack of the ordinary necessi- 
ties for preserving their lives and meet- 
ing their modest requirements. We can 
remedy this if we will meet the problem 
forthrightly, sign Discharge Petition 
15 on H. R. 2135 and bring it to the 
floor for debate and amendment. The 
bill will come up under open rule and 
any germane amendment which the ma- 
jority membership desires can be made 
and we can thereby bring joy to the 
hearts of these old folks of America and 
perform our full duty. 


AUGUST 2 


Mr. Speaker, ex-President Hoover, 
Chairman of the Commission for Organi- 
zation of the Executive Departments, on 
April 25, 1949, wrote to the Honorable 
ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, a letter on old-age security, from 
which I quote as follows: 


[Prom the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD, p. A2438] 

The following notes relating to the systems 
existing at present are based upon data col- 
lected by the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch. That Commission 
did not deal with policy question to be deter- 
mined by Congress. The views on policy 
expressed herein, therefore, are solely my 
own. 

I wish to say at once that i strongly favor 
governmental provision for protection of the 
aged and their dependents. 

The problem before the Nation is to obtain 
a workable system, with a minimum of ad- 
ministrative cost, a minimum of bureaucracy, 
adjusted to the economic strength of the 
country which gives an assurance of security 
to this group. In my view, we have not yet 
found that system. 


Mr. Speaker, the recommendations of 
Mr. Hoover are of great interest and 
particularly applicable to the discussion 
of H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136. Mr. Hoover 
calls attention to the difficulties and in- 
efficiencies in our present system of so- 
cial security for the aged of America, and 
suggests that an entirely different sys- 
tem should be considered on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, which would avoid the huge 
costs of administration, avoid duplica- 
tion, and would substitute some other 
form of taxation more simple and more 
direct for its support and which would 
give more positive security to the aged 
than the complicated system we now 
have, which would also obviate the exist- 
ing indefensible trust fund. The legis- 
lation we propose, in our opinion, would 
meet these objectives. 

H. R. 2136 is a self-financing noncon- 
tributory retirement system under which 
beneficiaries will receive annuities as a 
matter of right without reference to 
charity or prior contributions. It is Na- 
tion-wide and covers all citizens 60 years 
of age or over. It is a pay-as-you-go 
system. Annuities will be paid currently 
out of currently raised revenues. Sums 
received by annuitants must be spent 
within 30 days. The existing system of 
old-age and survivors insurance and 
old-age assistance is abolished, together 
with the pay-roll tax for financing old- 
age and survivors insurance. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
granted the proponents of this legisla- 
tion 2 days’ hearings before the com- 
mittee March 14 and 15 of this year, but, 
as I said, no action has been taken by 
the committee. In common with many 
of our colleagues and many others, I ap- 
peared before the committee urging the 
approval of the legislation and at that 
time discussed its merits and objectives 
and compared it with the existing pro- 
gram of social security under old-age and 
survivors insurance, as well as old-age 
assistance. I will repeat here some of 
the arguments I made before the com- 
mittee. 


1949 


Mr. Speaker, as a Member of Congress 
for over 10 years, I have been deeply 
interested in old-age and disability secu- 
rity, and am the author of H. R. 2136. 

We in America can be justly proud of 
our achievements in the development 
of our industrial production which en- 
ables us to stand in the forefront of all 
nations in the ability to produce food, 
clothing, shelter, and other necessities 
of life in abundance, not only for our 
own people but to help other nations in 
need. This was a major factor in win- 
ning the war. However, with machine 
labor and mass production, we have 
found that the elderly people of Amer- 
ica, by reason of the very success we 
have achieved in production, are out- 
casts and have been deprived of re- 
munerative employment in their declin- 
ing years. 

Existing social and economic condi- 
tions force upon us the complex question 
of security for the individual in our mod- 
ern industrial civilization. Since 1919 
the number of self-employed individuals 
in the United States, including farmers, 
has remained fairly constant at about 
nine or ten million. During the same 
period the number of employees in the 
American labor force has risen from 
32,600,000 to over 60,000,000, almost 
double. Since population has been in- 
creasing during this entire period, the 
percentage of self-employed persons in 
the United States has declined from 
about 22 percent in 1919 to about 16.6 
percent in 1946. In other words, we are 
facing an age-old problem under rapidly 
changing conditions. 

The young and vigorous are on the 
pay rolls of this machine age and the 
elderly citizens are relegated to the side 
lines. As a result of this maladjustment, 
we find the aged unemployed increasing 
in numbers and in want, and we are 
faced with the problem of social security 
to meet the needs for livelihood of this 
large group. 

To meet this problem the Congress 
passed Public Law 271 in the Seventy- 
fourth Congress, setting up a social- 
security program not only for the aged, 
but for the blind, dependent, crippled 
children, and with certain assistance to 
maternal and child welfare and public 
health. The Seventy-sixth Congress 
made extensive amendments to the law, 
and as a result we now have two major 
programs governing social security— 
title I providing grants to States for old- 
age assistance, and title II setting up a 
program for Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits. For 10 years 
now these laws have been in operation 
and we find that they fail, in many im- 
portant particulars, to meet the prob- 
lems we are seeking to solve in providing 
adequate social security for the aged and 
disabled. 

The Advisory Council on Social Se- 
curity to the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance made its report and recommenda- 
tions last year. The council consisted of 
18 outstanding leaders representing 
practically all segments of our industrial 
and social life. Their recommendations 
are significant in that they point out the 
deficiencies of the existing program for 
social insurance. The council found 
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three major deficiencies in this old-age 
and survivors insurance program which 
I quote verbatim: 

1. Inadequate coverage—only about three 
out of every five jobs are covered by the pro- 


gram. 

2. Unduly restrictive eligibility require- 
ments for old workers—largely because of 
these restrictions, only about 20 percent of 
those aged 65 or over are either insured or 
receiving benefits under the program. 

3. Inadequate benefits—retirement bene- 
fits at the end of 1947 averaged $25 a month 
for a single person. 


In order to remedy these deficiencies, 
this Advisory Council recommended that 
the coverage be extended to include the 
self-employed, farm workers, household 
workers, employees of nonprofit institu- 
tions, Federal civilian employees, railroad 
employees, members of the armed serv- 
ices, and employees of State and local 
governments, all of which are now ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the act. The 
Council further recommended extending 
greater liberality in eligibility and in- 
creased benefits and survivors’ protec- 
tion. The findings of this Council clearly 
disclose that the present social security 
program is basically inadequate and must 
be completely overhauled or supplanted 
by a more effective program. 

There were more than 100 bills pend- 
ing in the Eightieth Congress proposing 
changes in the social-security law. Sev- 
eral sought to increase old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. Forty-one urged in- 
creases in old-age assistance. Thirteen 
dealt with aid to dependent children. 
These all pointed to the inadequacy of 
the present system and the need for dras- 
tic changes or the enactment of a new 
plan. 

Mr. Speaker, I will discuss some of 
the failings of the present system of old- 
age security and compare it with the pro- 
posal embodied in H. R. 2135 and H.R. 
2136. 2 

The problem of caring for the aged. 
the disabled, and dependent children, as 
seen today in the eyes of proponents of 
the Townsend plan, and others, is that 
there are millions of such persons in need 
among us who are not now, and cannot 
in the future, be cared for in an honor- 
able and just way by the present system 
of social security. Under this system, 
millions of old people receive either no 
support or hopelessly inadequate support. 
The system which has been set up is ex- 
tremely complicated. To supply these 
deficiencies we propose H. R. 2135 and 
H. R. 2136. 

In the Eighty-first Congress, several 
bills identical in language, propose the 
Townsend plan. They are H. R. 2135, 
BLATNIK; H. R. 2136, ANGELL; H. R. 2677, 
Witurow; H. R. 2743, VAN ZANDT; H. R. 
2792, PETERSON. 

This is a self-financing noncontribu- 
tory retirement system under which 
beneficiaries will receive annuities as a 
matter of right without reference to need 
or prior contributions. It is Nation-wide 
and covers all citizens 60 years of age or 
over. It is a pay-as-you-go system. An- 
nuities will be paid currently out of cur- 
rently raised revenues. Sums received 
by annuitants must be spent within 30 
days. The existing system of old-age and 
survivors’ insurance and old-age assist- 
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ance is abolished, together with the pay- 
roll tax for financing old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance. 

United States Code title 26, section 
1400-1432; title 42, section 401-410a; 
OASI is a self-financing contributory . 
Federal retirement system under which 
the insured and their dependent survi- 
vors receive annuities as a matter or right 
in an amount which depends on the 
length of the period of membership in 
the system and the amount of wages re- 
ceived by the insured during such pe- 
riod. It is a system under which a re- 
serve is built up against the accumulat- 
ing liabilities for persons who will re- 
tire in later years. The reserve, however, 
is more in the nature of a contingency 
reserve than a full reserve. Individual 
accounts are kept for each worker. 

United States Code, title 42, sections 
301-306, 601-606, 1201-1206 contain pro- 
visions corresponding to those provided 
under the Townsend proposal. 

This is a noncontributory State sys- 
tem, aided by Federal grants, under 
which payments are made to beneficia- 
ries on a basis of need in an amount fixed 
by State law. The State programs, 
though they must conform to the re- 
quirements of title I of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, differ widely in type from State 
to State. 

The philosophy and objectives of the 
Townsend proposal as compared with the 
philosophy and objectives of the existing 
system have much in common, but there 
are marked differences. The Townsend 
proposal would give recognition to the 
past labors of the aged and would offer 
them dividends from the wealth they 
helped to create. It would give this as 
a matter of right without any direct rela- 
tion to specific monetary contributions. 
The existing old-age and survivors in- 
surance program gives benefits as a mat- 
ter of right but ties them to a principle 
of insurance—something that each 
prospective annuitant and his employer 
buys as he participates in the productive 
processes of the country. Finally, old- 
age assistance is provided to the aged 
who, because of the lateness of starting 
the program of old-age and survivors 
insurance or because of inadequate 
coverage or benefits, are in need and 
should be helped. 

Townsend plan: Annuities should be 
offered with neither the stigma of charity 
nor the aroma of poverty. They should 
be offered as a matter of right as divi- 
dends from the national wealth the aged 
have helped to create. The system 
should be one to replace the complicated, 
arbitrary, and inequitable provisions of 
the existing law. It should be one which 
will have a stimulative effect upon our 
economy end one which will help to make 
available jobs to all the young who will 
replace the aged as the latter move into 
retirement at a decent standard of living. 

Only noncontributory pensions will 
meet the needs of those now grown old 
who are in need because of past neglect 
in providing an adequate contributory 
retirement system. Since at the time 
the system was adopted most of the . 
States were financially unable to assume 
the burden of so many aged who moved 
on to Federal relief rolls, it was deemed 
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proper to continue to provide Federal aid 
to States to provide relief to those aged 
who were in need. 

Much of the argument in support of 
the Townsend plan stems from the lim- 
ited coverage and inadequate benefits of 
the present system. For example, most 
of today’s aged who are not working left 
the labor force before they could build 
up rights to benefits under OASI. And 
even among the young and still em- 
ployed, under the present OASI system, 
there is no coverage for jobs in agricul- 
ture, domestic service in private homes, 
Federai, State, and local government em- 
ployees, and workers in religious, chari- 
table, and certain other nonprofit organ- 
izations, the self-employed, and others 
as well. About one-third of the workers 
engaged in employment are not covered 
by the system; and of the 78,700,000 liv- 
ing persons with OASI wage credits at 
the end of 1948, about 40,500,000 were 
neither fully nor currently insured on the 
basis of their wage records, and hence 
were not protected under the programs. 
Ir. the Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Administration, nnual Report, 
1947, section 1, page 7, 18, 39, it is said: 


Under our present provisions it would be 
possible for an individual to work at some 
time during the course of his working life in 
jobs covered by Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance, the Railroad Retirement 
Act, the Civil Service Retirement Act, and the 
retirement plan of a State or locality. Ac- 
cording to the length and timing of such 
employments, he might become eligible to 
receive retirement benefits under one or 
more or all of these plans. Another man, 
with similar earnings under several of the 
programs, may go through a working life 
without ever acquiring retirement rights un- 
der any. Conceivably the survivors of a 
worker who dies might be eligible for bene- 
fits under a Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance system as well as under a State 
workmen's compensation law and under gen- 
eral veterans’ legislation. Another family, 
equally in need of income to replace the 
father’s earnings, may have had no oppor- 
tunity to gain protection under any of these 
programs. 


No Federal provision is made to care 
for the disabled other than the needy 
blind. In the same report, pages 21 and 
22, it is said: 


The United States is unique among major 
industrial nations in its lack of a general 
disability insurance system. Compensation 
for wage loss due to incapacity is confined in 
this country to work-connected accidents or 
diseases in industry and commerce, to serv- 
ice in the armed forces, and to employment 
in the railroad industry or by Government. 
Two States provide benefits for temporary 
disability under arrangements similar to 
unemployment insurance and with the same 
coverage. In June 1947 these special systems, 
in the aggregate, reached very few of the 
2,000,000 to 2,500,000 persons disabled on an 
average day and recently in the labor force, 
who but for their incapacity would be work- 
ing or seeking work. 


The Social Security Administration in 
this report, pages 1 to 63, concedes the 
limitations of the present law and 
strongly urges extension of coverage. 
The present law was and continues to be 
considered simply as a cornerstone of a 
structure which was to be expanded. Ap- 
proach has been piecemeal and dictated 
by practical considerations. There has 
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been the fear that in attempting to ac- 
complish too much all would be lost. 

The President’s program for social 
security is embodied in two bills intro- 
duced in the House February 21, 1949, 
H. R. 2892 which sets up a comprehensive 
welfare program and H. R. 2893 which 
extends old-age and survivors insurance 
as to covered occupations and increases 
the monthly payments. It would extend 
coverage to an additional 20,000,000 per- 
sons and increase the social-security tax 
from the present 1 percent to 1½ per- 
cent on July 1, and to 2 percent next 
January 1. This tax would be applied 
against the first $4,800 of income, instead 
of the present $3,000. The OASI pro- 
gram would be broadened to cover farm- 
ers, self-employed, farm labor, domestics, 
members of the armed forces and some 
others. The maximum insurance benefit 
would be increased from the present $85 
to $150 and the retirement age for women 
reduced to 60 years. It also covers a new 
program of disability insurance. H. R. 
2892, the public welfare program would 
provide Federal aid for public assistance 
to be extended on the basis of per capita 
income in the States, the States with the 
lowest per capita income getting the 
largest share of Federal aid. Maximum 
payments in which the Federal Govern- 
ment would participate are set at $100 
for a couple and $20 for each additional 
dependent. 

Under the existing law under old-age 
and survivors insurance the average 
benefits are $25.28 per month according 
to the latest data available from social- 
security records. To obtain this pay- 
ment the worker and the employer would 
have to make contributions over a long 
period of time. On the other hand the 
average of old-age assistance—not 
available to those under the retirement 
plan but given only on a claim of need— 
was some $16 more per month than the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance pay- 
ments. According to late figures pay- 
ments in Colorado reached $78.29, in 
California $61.25, in Washington $60.33. 
It is thus shown that those receiving as- 
sistance who did not contribute to the 
program received very substantially more 
than those who through the years con- 
tributed taxes based on monthly incomes. 

It is reported that recipients of relief 
now exceed by nearly 1,500,000 the in- 
sured workers who are drawing benefits. 
In the month of October last the number 
granted cash on the basis of need totaled 
2,469,372 as against 1,016,303 retired 
workers receiving old-age insurance. 
This experience is directly opposite to 
that contemplated when the Social Se- 
curity Act was enacted. It was believed 
that gradually all old-age beneficiaries 
would come under the provisions of the 
old-age and survivors insurance program 
and those receiving assistance on the 
basis of need would be gradually reduced 
and eventually eliminated. 

Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, commissioner 
for social security, in an article appear- 
ing in the Social Security Bulletin for 
December 1948, said: 

Today we have Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and a railroad social in- 
surance system that covers the risk of wage 
loss from old-age, premature death, tempo- 
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rary and permanent disability, maternity, 
and unemployment. We have unemployment 
insurance laws in all the States and Terri- 
tories. We have 1,800 permanent full-time 
public employment offices. We also have 
temporary disability laws in three States, 
covering loss of wages due to nonindustrial 
accident and sickness. Besides these forms 
of social insurance, we have in effect feder- 
ally aided State-wide old-age assistance pro- 
grams in all the States, aid to dependent 
children in all States but one, and aid = 
the blind in all but four States. * * 

Benefits paid under the various forms of 
social insurance are for the most part in- 
adequate. The increase in the benefits that 
have occurred have not kept pace with the 
increased cost of living. Moreover, as I have 
already indicated, only three States provide 
protection against loss of wages resulting 
from nonindustrial accidents and diseases. 
There is no protection under Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance against permanent 
total disability. There is no protection under 
either Federal or State law against the costs 
of medical care. 

As far as the various forms of public as- 
sistance are concerned, the Federal Govern- 
ment has provided increased participation 
in the costs. This increased participation 
has enabled the States to provide more finan- 
cial assistance to needy persons than they 
otherwise would have keen able todo. There- 
fore, the increase in Federal participation is 
desirable in itself. At the same time, how- 
ever, that more Federal participation has 
been provided in meeting the cost of public 
assistance, there has been a lopsided develop- 
ment of our total social-security system. 

When the Social Security Act was passed 
in 1935, the basic idea was that contributory 
social insurance would be a first line of de- 
fense against destitution. It was expected 
that, as time went on, Federal and State Gov- 
ernments would have less and less of a bur- 
den under the public assistance laws. Today, 
however, the number of needy persons receiy- 
ing public assistance is greater than it has 
been at any time since the passage of the 
Social Security Act. Moreover, the number 
of aged persons receiving public assistance is 
nearly twice as great as the number of per- 
sons receiving benefits under the Federal old- 
age and survivors’ insurance system. 

It is also true that the largest proportion 
of persons receiving what we call general as- 
sistance, as distinguished from old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent 
children, consists of persons who are suffer- 
ing from physical disability. If our social 
insurance system covered disability, we would 
be able to reduce considerably the burden 
on States and localities for providing this 
general assistance. 


A major defect in the present system 
is the smallness of individual payments 
and their inadequacy in providing a de- 
cent standard of living. As one of my 
colleagues has said, the old-age insur- 
ance program is allegedly based, in re- 
spect to the payments to the recipients, 
upon the contributions made by the 
workers, the employees, and their em- 
ployers. A vast actuarial scheme has 
been set up, requiring the attention and 
deliberation of highly trained actuaries. 
Great shelves are being filled with vol- 
umes of statistics, weighted averages, 
median lines, maximums, minimums, in- 
volved and intricate forms. At the end, 
what happens? At the end, the average 
worker comes out with about $25 a 
month, far less than he would get if he 
were under the old-age assistance pro- 
gram. This plan actually contemplates 
that these actuarial calculations will be- 
come effective against a boy 16 years of 
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age who is in a covered occupation, and 
that for 50 years, until he is 65 years of 
age, the Social Security Board will keep 
track of his employers and of the tax 
payments made from his wages; also of 
his wife, his children, his job, and his 
compensation; and then, as a result of 
those calculations, it will determine what 
that young man will receive 50 years from 
now. In other words, these actuarial 
calculators are now calculating whether 
50 years from now that boy will get 
$10.50, or $19, or $20. In the next 10 or 
20 years we are going to have crisis after 
crisis; what these crises may be, no one 
can readily predict; but certain it is that 
many of them will bring widespread eco- 
nomic dislocation. And here is a group 
of men who solemnly assert that by 
means of this actuarial system they are 
at this time determining how much work- 
ers will be paid—10 to 20 to 50 or even 
100 years from now. The sad and pa- 
thetic aspect of it is that these payments 
will amount to only approximately $10 a 
month, which is the minimum, or up to 
approximately $60 a month, which is the 
maximum. As a matter of fact, these 
payments are so meager and so low that 
they nauseate and sicken the human 
heart. 

Subject to particular attack has been 
the fact that the average payments un- 
der public assistance, for which a show- 
ing of need is required, exceed on the av- 
erage payments under UASI toward 
which the beneficiaries have actually 
made payments as shown in the Social 
Security Bulletin, November 1947, pages 
34 to 36, and in Social Security Bulletin, 
October 1947, page 33. It is also pointed 
out that it is rash to attempt to fix by 
statute and provide through reserves the 
payments that will be paid many years 
hence. Changes in the purchasing pow- 
er of the dollar are so great that at- 
tempts of one generation to set mini- 
mum decent standards of living for suc- 
ceeding generations cannot but prove 
fruitless and just waste motion. 

It is not possible to estimate definitely 
the per capita annuity that would be 
available under the Townsend proposal 
should it be enacted. Its virtue is its 
elasticity, the monthly payments keep- 
ing pace with the purchasing power of 
the dollar. The tax formula could be 
changed by the Congress from time to 
time to meet the existing needs. Since 
the amount of the monthly payments for 
the beneficiaries depends upon the tax 
collected and the number of eligible citi- 
zens who apply for the annuities, it is not 
possible to determine with any degree of 
accuracy what these payments would be 
without knowing the national gross in- 
come and the number of recipients. 
However, amounts payable under the 
Townsend plan will be found by sub- 
tracting administrative costs from tax 
receipts and dividing by number of bene- 
ficiaries. Proponents of the plan have 
variously estimated the benefits that 
would be payable monthly. 

At the present time old-age assistance 
payments are financed through congres- 
sional and State, and sometimes local, 
appropriations. No special Federal levy 
is made to finance the Federal share. 
Payments to the recipients are actually 
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made by the States. The Federal con- 
tribution for payments to the aged and 
blind is three-fourths of the first $20 
plus one-half of the remainder up to $50. 
It is three-fourths of the first $12 for 
each child, one-half of the next $15 for 
the first child and one-half of the next 
$6 for each additional child. The maxi- 
mum Federal contribution is $50 for the 
aged and blind, $27 for the first depend- 
ent child, and $18 for each additional 
child. 

Under the Townsend plan, each in- 
stallment of the annuity received must 
be spent within the United States by the 
end of 30 days after its receipt. The 
proceeds from the sale of real property 
acquired through the use of money re- 
ceived as an annuity must be spent with- 
in 6 months. The purpose of this is to 
keep the money in circulation, stimulate 
the economy, and stabilize production. 
There is no comparable provision appli- 
cable to payments under OASI or public 
assistance. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Complications involved in the admin- 
istration of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance are frequently pointed to as one 
of the arguments against that system. 
“Tilusory,” “sheer fraud,” “swindle” are 
favorite epithets for attacking the re- 
serve. A discussion of this appears in 
Legislative Reference Public Affairs 
Bulletin No. 46, 1946, Financing Social 
Security, pages 41-61. A more recent 
further attack has been made by John 
T. Flynn in his Our Present Dishonest 
Federal Old-Age Pension Plan, Reader’s 
Digest, May 1947. This is reprinted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, May 5, 1947, 
page 4485. 

The great objection to the public as- 
sistance programs is that, being State 
administered, amounts paid vary greatly 
not only as between States but also as 
between localities within the same State. 
So far as the Townsend proposal is con- 
cerned, none of the foregoing would 
present a problem, but the proposal 
would have some problems of its own to 
be worked out. Some of the foregoing 
points I will now consider in further de- 
tail. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue is to 
collect the tax under the proposed Town- 
send plan law. Every person having a 
personal income in excess of $250 and 
all other persons or corporations having 
any gross receipts would be required to 
make monthly returns. Much of this 
work of collection could be eliminated 
if some method of collection at the source 
were devised. Another administrative 
problem would be the sending out of the 
checks each month to the pensioners. 
A similar problem is now being met under 
the Social Security Act. 

Under old-age and survivors insurance, 
the Social Security Administration in the 
Federal Security Administration admin- 
isters the payment of benefits, while the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue collects the 
tax. The cost of administering this pro- 
gram is now running around $50,000,000 
per year. Total costs through 1947 were 
about 15 percent of benefits paid out and 
a little more than 2 percent of total 
receipts—taxes plus interest on assets. 
For the fiscal year 1947, administrative 
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costs were in 2.5 percent of receipts and 
9.6 percent of benefit payments. Part of 
the administrative chore is keeping the 
wage records of 78,700,000 living persons 
and determining the amount of benefit 
each—and his family—is entitled to if 
and when he or they becomes eligible for 
a benefit payment. 

Though old-age and other public as- 
sistance plans are State administered, 
the Federal Government contributes to 
the administrative costs. The contribu- 
tion is 5 percent of the grant for old-age 
assistance and one-half the cost of ad- 
ministering aid to dependent children 
and the blind. The total Federal and 
State administrative costs in the fiscal 
year 1947 ran approximately as follows: 
Old-age assistance, $50,026,000; depend- 
ent children $21,289,000; needy blind 
$2,396,000. The costs ran higher for the 
year 1948 but the break-down is not yet 
available. 

The tax proposed to finance the Town- 
send plan is a gross income tax. Practi- 
cally every argument that can be raised 
against this tax can be raised against 
nearly every other tax in force today. 
Two strong counterarguments, however, 
do exist against the so-called regressive 
nature of the proposed tax. The first is 
that no tax should be considered apart 
from the use to which the revenues de- 
rived are to be put. While sales taxes are 
objectionable the laudable purpose of 
this tax overcomes the objections, 
Second, experience demonstrates that 
the people of more than half the States 
have sales taxes dating back to the de- 
pression of the thirties. But to return to 
the first argument, it is apparent that 
persons in low-income groups will receive 
annuities in their old age at small cost. 
Persons in upper and high income brack- 
ets will have paid more for their annui- 
ties than the low-income groups. Yet, all 
will receive the same annuity. There- 
fore, instead of being regressive, the tax 
is in effect progressive. And further, it 
is not improper to suppose that the bur- 
den of the tax—to the extent they are 
not dissipated by the positive stimulus 
that currently paid annuities will have 
on the economy will be borne willingly by 
all in the realization that by paying a 
tax today they will guarantee themselves 
an honorable and just annuity when they 
too are disabled or reach the age of 60. 
All wages in excess of $250 a month would 
be taxed 3 percent. There would be no 
other deductions. The tax on wages and 
other income would be justified by this 
direct benefit of an annuity to every tax- 
payer upon qualifying. 

Opponents of the proposed tax make a 
better case against the existing pay-roll 
tax which is used to finance old-age and 
survivors’ insurance than they do against 
this proposal. The proposed levy avoids 
much of the inequity that exists in the 
present system, because it at least allows 
an exemption of $250 a month. Thus, 
analysis dispels most of the objections 
raised again the tax on wages. Further- 
more it benefits all instead of a select few 
as under the Social Security Act—and 
protects the wage earner against the naz- 
ards of old age and disability. 

On whom the burden of this proposed 
tax would fall it is not easy—or perhaps 
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even possible—to say with assurance of 
being right. The incidence would vary 
with changing economic conditions. 
Doubtless there would be some price rises. 
It is almost certain that at times mer- 
chants and manufacturers would will- 
ingly or unwillingly absorb some of the 
burden or pass it back to their employees 
in lower wages. There are times when 
merchants and manufacturers must take 
what they can get for their product. On 
the other hand, taxes may be regarded as 
an expense of doing business, and in the 
long run business must recover its ex- 
pense or cease operations. 

No proof has been—or perhaps can 
be—given to show that the proposed tax 
would increase the cost of living by 
an extreme and inconceivably unjust 
amount, and, as indicated above, no tax 
should be considered apart from the pur- 
pose to which the revenue obtained is to 
be put. It is not too much to hope that 
the continuous flow of consumer pur- 
chasing power which would arise from 
the spending of the annuities will so 
stimulate and stabilize production and 
provide full employment that business 
profits over the long run will so increase 
that they can absorb a large share of the 
tax. In any event, it is most likely that 
the tax would be widely diffused through- 
out the whole economic system with little 
chance of real burden on anyone. Fur- 
ther, any price rises that did occur would 
be insignificant as compared with price 
rises that have occurred without any 
such tax over the last few years. For ex- 
ample food prices have gone up more 
than 100 percent since 1939, all retail 
prices are up more than 60 percent, 
wholesale prices of farm products have 
tripled, grain and raw materials are up 
two and one-half times, while building 
material and semimanufactured ar- 
ticles have doubled. The disadvantage 
to small business and the stimulus to 
monopoly and big business are advanced 
as arguments against this proposed tax. 
However, big business operates on a 
smaller margin of profit and small busi- 
ness might be placed in a stronger com- 
petitive position by this tax. 

Whatever merit there is to the objec- 
tion raised, it must be remembered, how- 
ever, that in a vast number of instances 
no such problems arise. There would be 
but a single turn-over in the matter of 
services, such as those furnished by phy- 
sicians, barbers, mechanics, and so forth; 
and, so far as integration is concerned, 
and so far as the tax might tend to pro- 
mote monopoly, then it becomes the 
function of the Department of Justice 
and other Government agencies to take 
such steps as will prevent undesirable 
mergers and consolidations. 

It is claimed that other consequences 
to business of the proposed tax would 
be to promote uneconomical forms of do- 
ing business, geographical discrimina- 
tion, and make virtually impossible 
operations ‘on the stock and commodity 
markets. The tax would tend to be the 
important factor which would determine 
the method- of business operations. 
Business would adjust itself to the nec- 
essities of the changed conditions. 

It is perhaps impossible to devise a tax 
system that does not hurt one group more 
than another. Certainly our present sys- 
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tem is replete with such instances. For 
example, the small unincorporated busi- 
ness is not taxed as a business at all. 
Each partner pays a tax only on his share 
of the earnings. On the corporation on 
the other hand, a tax is imposed on the 
income of the corporation and later, when 
dividends are distributed, the owners— 
stockholders—pay a further tax on their 
share of the earnings. It is not improb- 
able that small business might benefit as 
a result of the changed methods of opera- 
tion that would result—if we assume for 
the moment that changes would result. 
They would no longer have to have large 
sums tied up in inventory and goods in 
process. All these costs would be borne 
by the larger firm on whose goods the 
smaller firm worked. On the geographi- 
cal discrimination argument, it is not 
the function of a tax system to provide 
equality in competition. As for the ef- 
fect on stock and commodity market 
operations, to the extent that the tax 
curtailed gambling on the exchanges and 
the forcing up of prices through dealings 
in futures—as is commonly alleged—the 
tax would have directly beneficial effects 
upon the economy. 

Proponents of the Townsend plan be- 
lieve that the economy of the Nation will 
benefit by reason of the expenditure of 
the annuity within 30 days after its re- 
ceipt. According to the bill— 

(a) The annuity shall be spent within the 
confines of the United States, its Territories, 
and possessions, 

(b) Each installment of the annuity shall 
be spent by the annuitant within 30 days 
after the time of its receipt. 

(c) An annuitant shall not engage in any 
occupation, business, or other activity from 
which a profit, wage, or other compensation 
is realized or attempted, except that nothing 
in this title shall be construed to prohibit 
an annuitant from collecting interest, rents, 
or other revenues from his own investments. 
No annuitant shall support an able-bodied 
person in idleness except a spouse. * * + 

(e) Any sum received by an annuitant 
which represents the proceeds of a sale of any 
real property acquired through the use of 
money received as an annuity under this title 
shall be expended by the annuitant within 
6 months after the receipt of such proceeds 
of such a sale. 


The thought behind this proposal is 
that in the years before the war people in 
general tended to hoard their earnings. 
Consumption did not keep pace with the 
ability of the economy to produce. The 
result was that we had underproduction, 
underconsumption, and unemployment. 
There will be no incentive for elderly 
people of limited income to hoard their 
meager earnings as the haunting fear of 
old age and destitution will have been 
removed. The proceeds of the tax will go 
to people who will move out of employ- 
ment. They will be required to spend the 
proceeds of their annuities within 30 
days. This will stimulate production, 
production will promote employment, the 
younger will move into jobs vacated by 
the aged, and we will have prosperity. 

The old-age and survivors insurance 
program, being a contributory plan based 
upon contributions by both employers 
and employees, each paying a tax of 
1 percent of the first $3,000 of wages, 
to be increased to 1½ percent in 1950 
and 1951 and 2 percent thereafter, is, 
in effect, a tax on production and a 
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burden on all citizens. The plan gives 
inadequate relief to those covered and 
is unjust to those not covered. These 
taxes go into what is called a trust fund 
which, on December 31, 1948, amounted 
to $10,721,714,000. The Government 
spends the trust funds as received for 
the regular expenses of government, and 
replaces the funds with Government 
securities bearing interest paid by the 
Government, which encourages deficit 
spending. It follows that when these 
funds are needed, in lieu of the bonds 
the Government will be obliged to levy 
another tax on all taxpayers to meet the 
demands upon the fund. Notwithstand- 
ing this huge balance in the trust fund 
on December 31, 1948, there had been 
paid to beneficiaries under the program 
up to that date, only $2,328,606,000. 
The cost of administering this program 
is now running approximately $50,000,000 
a year, For the fiscal year 1948 admin- 
istrative costs were 10.8 percent of the 
benefit payments. A major part of the 
heavy administrative work is in keeping 
the wage records of 178,700,000 living 
people and determining the amount of 
benefits each—including his family—is 
entitled to if and when he becomes 
eligible for benefit payments. To be 
fully insured for life a worker must have 
40 calendar quarters of covered employ- 
ment. Minimum benefits for a worker 
are $10 a month, and for a worker and 
his wife, $15. Maximum benefits cur- 
rently paid are $45.20 for a worker and 
$67.80 for a worker and his wife. The 
average payments as of December 1948, 
were $25.40 for a worker and $38.10 for 
a man and his wife. This old-age and 
survivors insurance plan contemplates 
these actuarial calculations would be- 
come effective for a boy 16 years of age 
in a covered occupation and that for 50 
years or until he is 65 years of age, the 
Social Security Board will keep track of 
his employers’ and his tax payments 
made from his wages and other essential 
data covering the case, and based there- 
on will determine what he will receive 
in benefits 50 years from now which, ac- 
cording to present average payments, 
would be about $25 a month. With the 
ups and downs in the economic condi- 
tions of our Nation and the fluctuation 
in the value of the dollar, it is at once 
apparent that the whole scheme is un- 
workable and, in fact, offers little social 
security to our Workers. These workers, 
who, with their employers have been 
taxed through the years and who are 
now receiving only an average payment 
of $25 a month, are receiving less than 
many of the old-age beneficiaries who 
pay no tax to the fund. In the mean- 
time, the Federal Government is piling 
up a huge so-called reserve fund which, 
in reality, is only a paper fund as the 
actual moneys are expended as received 
by Government bureaus, and only IO U’s 
are left in the fund. 

All of these difficulties would be 
avoided by the enactment of legislation 
of the type we propose in H. R. 2135 and 
H. R. 2136 which, as I have said, is a 
pay-as-you-go plan and is financed from 
current receipts, to which all contribute 
who come within the tax formula. Par- 
ticularly, it would eliminate the unsound 
reserve fund the bureaucratic spenders’ 
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paradise for inflation and deficit spend- 
ing. Furthermore, our proposal would be 
elastic so that monthly annuities neces- 
sary to enable the recipient to maintain 
himself in decency and health, would be 
determined currently, based on existing 
conditions and tax revenues collected, 
and which would be adequate to meet 
necessary living expenses. 

The old-age assistance program under 
the present social-security law is also 
wholly inadequate to provide a decent 
annuity to old people of our Nation who 
come within its provisions. It is a star- 
vation allowance. There is little uni- 
formity in the payments made in the sev- 
eral States. Many old-age annuitants 
are suffering from malnutrition and star- 
vation. In my own home city this news 
item appeared: 

Leonard Dow, 79, Lind Hotel, old-age pen- 
sioner who was found seriously ill in his 
room Friday, was taken to the emergency 
hospital. Attendants said he is suffering 
from pneumonia and malnutrition, He later 
was admitted to Permanente Hospital, where 
his condition is reported as critical. Dow is 
the third elderly person found this week in 
need. ' 


If we are to preserve the American 
way of life and our economic and demo- 
cratic processes under free enterprise, we 
must find a solution not only for our un- 
employment problems but also for the 
problems of providing adequate care for 
tke aged and disabled. With an acceler- 
ating advance in technology in the post- 
war era, and with the commercial devel- 
opment of atomic energy presaging more 
rapid transitions in mass production, the 
social risks and hazards of unemploy- 
ment and old age are increased. Rather 
than see workers pushed from active labor 
force, hit or miss, the logical policy to 
follow is one of selection. The older 
group has earned retirement. Many of 
them are not covered by the Social Se- 
curity Act. By covering the entire group, 
the whole process of business activity will 
be stabilized. Retirement payments will 
provide continuous buying power, will 
provide the needed balance in market 
demand, and will help to provide mass 
consumption without which our mass- 
production economy cannot function 
successfully. It will lead the way to 
greater prosperity in oui Nation. 

It was by reason of these deficiencies 
in the old-age security program that 
those of us in the Congress interested in 
the problem introduced the Townsend 
legislation, which is embodied in H. R. 
2135 and H. R. 2136. The aged, through 
no fault of their own, through the fiat of 
industry, are denied a part in production. 
They toiled the longest in production and 
should not, when old, be deprived of tak- 
ing part in consumption. They are the 
victims of an industrial system for which 
they are not responsible. Society owes 
a duty to these old folks, and it can only 
perform this duty by establishing a na- 
tional-annuity system providing against 
the hazards of old age and disability. 
There are now millions among us, 60 
years of age and over, who are not now 
being cared for in an honorable and just 
way by the present system of social se- 
curity, and are receiving no support from 
any source or hopelessly inadequate sup- 
port. Our plan would replace the com- 
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plicated, arbitrary, and inequitable pro- 
visions of the existing law. It is financed 
by a gross income tax in which all par- 
ticipate. It is a pay-as-you-go system, 
and anhuities will be paid currently each 
month out of currently raised revenues, 
and the sums so received by annuitants 
must be spent within 30 days. Under 
the plan the existing system of old-age 
and survivors insurance and old-age 
assistance will be abolished and a new 
program substituted therefor. This pro- 
posal gives recognition to the past labors 
of the aged and would offer them divi- 
dends from the wealth of American in- 
dustry which they helped to create. 
Those annuities are provided for these 
self-respecting American citizens as a 
matter of right, without reference to 
need or prior contributions, and with 
neither the stigma of charity nor the 
aroma of poverty. 

Mr. Speaker, again I most sincerely 
urge every Member of the House who 
is interested in doing justice to our old 
people during their declining years to 
sign discharge petition No. 15 and bring 
this legislation on the floor for full dis- 
cussion and amendment and adoption. 


PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS AT 
THIS POINT 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to an article re- 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
from the Arizona Republic, of Phoenix, 
signed by one J. H. Moeur, under date of 
July 14, 1949. 

The article bitterly attacks the State 
of California, and has to do with the 
controversy between California and Ari- 
zona over the Colorado River. 

In the statement preceding the article 
in the Recorp, Mr. Moeur is described as 


an Official of the National Reclamation ` 


Association. 

Now, my State of California is a mem- 
ber of that association and contributes 
money to its support. The association 
has memberships in the 17 western recla- 
mation States. As a matter of fact, a 
man named J. Houer is a vice president 
of the association. 

I should like to know this: Is this the 
same man? 

If it is, I should like to know: Is Mr. 
Moeur speaking as an official of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association? Has he 
a right to speak for that association 
about an inter-State controversy? Is he 
saying that the association stands 
against California in this vital fight? 

I demand that the association answer 
these questions. 

If Mr. Moeur is speaking for the asso- 
ciation, and thus announcing that the 
association stands against California, I 
see no reason why California should re- 
main a member. Why should California 
contribute money to an association that 
is fighting her? If this is the case, I shall 
immediately recommend that California 
withdraw from the association. 
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Let Mr. Moeur and the association 
state at once whether Mr. Moeur is 
speaking for the association and in the 
name of the association. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII AND ALASKA 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
poll being conducted by the Hearst news- 
papers canvassing the entire member- 
ship of the Eighty-first Congress and now 
85 percent complete will show that the 
overwhelming majority of the member- 
ship of both the House and the Senate 
favor statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 
without further delay. 

This poll which is reaching every single 
Member of the Congress indicates that 
the Members are 2 to 1 in favor of the 
bill admitting Hawaii to the Union and 
more than 3 to 2 for the Alaska enabling 
bill at this session. 

A great many of the Members of this 
Congress have answered affirmatively in 
the statehood poll because of their inti- 
mate knowledge of conditions in both 
Territories, aware that there is no better 
time than now to confer upon Hawaii and 
Alaska that status which has been their 
due for some time past and for which 
the people of those Territories have long 
petitioned. The subject has been thor- 
oughly investigated on the ground by 
the appropriate committees. I have 
been both to Hawaii and Alaska on this 
very question when extensive hearings 
were held and abundant proof gathered 
to demonstrate the wisdom of the favor- 
able reports made. I will admit I was 
skeptical before I went. I returned ir- 
revocably convinced that statehood for 
these great Territories should be granted, 
not in a few years but right now. I am 
not alone in that belief as can readily 
be illustrated by the very poll now under 
way and almost completed. 

Mr. Speaker, as indicated by that poll 
it is the hope of many Members from 
both sides of the aisle that they be al- 
lowed to stand up and be counted on this 
question. Both enabling bills have been 
reported to this House and both bills 
should be brought before us for imme- 
diate consideration. 

The time has come when we can dem- 
onstrate to the people of the world our 
belief in the extension of full democracy 
to our lands at home, to demonstrate to 
the people of this country our firm back- 
ing of our political platforms and to dem- 
onstrate to the people of Alaska and Ha- 
waii our faith in their future and our 
recognition of them as being politically, 
economically, and socially inseparable 
from the Union. 


PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS AT 
THIS POINT 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the commanding officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force are together in Eu- 
rope on an unprecedented peacetime 
tour, described as a mission to review the 
military situation in western Europe. 
Not only is this joint tour by these highest 
ranking officers unprecedented but it is 
unnecessary. 

It was a mistake for General Bradley, 
General Vandenberg, and Admiral Den- 
feld to make this trip. I cannot believe 
that such an idea originated in their 
minds. It sounds more like something 
concocted by the nonthinking planners 
of the Truman administration. 

The European tour of these command- 
ing officers smacks of saber rattling com- 
ing at a time when the Congress is de- 
bating the arms program for Europe. 
Their visit will make no friends for the 
United States. On the other hand, this 
joint mission will create more tension 
and will build animosities. 

It has been announced that the Amer- 
ican high command will talk with the 
military leaders of the Atlantic Pact na- 
tions. Never, in peacetime, has this Gov- 
ernment ever sponsored such a move so 
lacking in diplomacy. 

I ask just what information can Gen- 
eral Bradley, Admiral Denfeld, and Gen- 
eral Vandenberg secure on this display of 
big brass that could not have been sent by 
qualified subordinates in Europe? And 
if it was necessary to send an inspection 
group from the United States, would not 
it have been much more dignified for the 
three commanders to send their deputies 
or other qualified emissaries? 

You can well imagine the reaction in 
the United States if Joe Stalin sent his 
top army, navy, and air force com- 
manders to inspect the military set-up in 
any nation or combination of nations on 
the North American Continent. 

I repeat this trip is not only unprece- 
dented and unnecessary but it smacks of 
a lack of diplomatic sagacity and borders 
on the edge of a blunder. 


AMENDING RULES OF THE HOUSE PRO- 
VIDING THAT DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
SHALL SERVE ON COMMITTEE ON MER- 
CHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Resolution 294 
to amend the Rules of the House to pro- 
vide that the Delegate from Alaska shall 
serve on the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That rule XII of the Standing 
Rules of the House of Representatives is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“RuLe XII 

“DELEGATES AND RESIDENT COMMISSIONERS 

“1. The Delegate from Hawaii and the 
Resident Commissioner of the United States 
from Puerto Rico shall be elected to serve 
as additional members on the Committees on 
Agriculture, Armed Services, and Public 
Lands, and the Delegate from Alaska shall 
be elected to serve as an additional member 
on the Committees on Agriculture, Armed 
Services, Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and 
Public Lands; and they shall possess in 
such committees the same powers and priy- 
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Ueges as in the House, and may make any 
motion except to reconsider.” 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. i 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call 
the first bill on the Private Calendar. 


ABRAHAM J. EHRLICH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4789) 
to provide for the issuance of a license 
to practice chiropractic in the District 
of Columbia to Abraham J. Ehrlich. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Col- 
orado? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. PEARL SHIZUKO OKADA PAPE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 111) for 
the relief of Mrs. Pearl Shizuko Okada 
Pape. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to discontinue 
any deportation proceedings and to cancel 
the outstanding order and warrant of depor- 
tation, warrant of arrest, and bond, if any, 
issued in the case of Mrs. Pearl Shizuko 
Okada Pape, of Washington, D. C. From and 
after the date of enactment of this act, the 
said Mrs. Pearl Shizuko Okada Pape, who has 
resided in the United States since 1927, shall 
not egain be subject to deportation by rea- 
son of the same facts upon which such de- 
portation proceedings were commenced or 
such warrants and order have issued. 

Sec. 2. Nothwithstanding any provision of 
the immigration laws, the said Mrs. Pearl 
Shizuko Okada Pape shall be considered as 
having een lawfully admitted into the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
May 23, 1927, upon the payment by her of 
the visa fee and head tax. Upon the enact- 
ment of this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

MARGITA KOFLER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 317) for 
the relief of Margita Kofler. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Department 
of Justice be, and is hereby, authorized and 
directed to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of Margita Kofler, who 
entered the United States at New York, Sep- 
tember 21, 1946, and that she shall, for all 
purposes under the immigration and 
naturalization laws, be deemed to have been 
lawfully admitted as an immigrant for per- 
manent residence, upon the payment by her 
of the visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
enactment of this act, the Secretary of State 
shall direct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the Yugoslav 
quota for the first year said Yugoslav quota 
is available, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUGUST 2 


JOHN SEWEN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 905) for 
the relief of John Sewen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 
laws John Sewen (also known as John 
Seven), formerly of Williams County, N. 
Dak., who was admitted to the United States 
on a temporary visa, shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of his last entry into the 
United States, upon the payment by him 
of the required head tax and visa fee. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of State is author- 
ized and directed to instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the nonpreference category of the 
proper immigration quota, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


NICHOLAS C. KALCOUTSAKIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2921) 
for the relief of Nichols C. Kalcoutsakis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of Nicholas C. Kal- 
coutsakis as of November 16, 1947, the date 
on which he was lawfully admitted into the 
United States at the port of New York, N. Y. 
From and after the date of the approval of 
this act, and upon payment of visa fee and 
head tax, Nicholas C. Kalcoutsakis shall be 
deemed to be a lawfully admitted permanent 
resident of the United States. 

Sec. 2. Upon the enactment of this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the quota for Greece for the 
21 year that such quota number is avail- 
able. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motiti to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AGNES TARJANI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4040) 
for the relief of Agnes Tarjani. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
State is authorized and directed to cause an 
immigration visa to be issued to Agnes Tar- 
jani, of Cinkota, Hungary, the adopted child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Janka Ziegler, of 3022 North 
Cicero Avenue, Chicago, III., permitting her 
immediate entry into the United States 
for permanent residence. Upon the is- 
suance of such visa, the Secretary shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the nonpreference 
category of the first available immigration 
quota for nationals of Hungary. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 

“For the purpose of the immigration and 
naturalization laws Agnes Tarjani, a native 
of Hungary, shall be considered the natural- 
born daughter of her adoptive parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dezidir Ziegler, citizens of the 
United States.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 


amendment was 


1949 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MIKE CLIPPER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 584) 
for the relief of Mike Clipper. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Mike Clipper, of King Cove, Alaska, the 
sum of $3,700, in full settlement of all claims 
against the Government of the United States 
as reimbursement for loss of his boat, Dora, 
at Cold Bay, Alaska, on September 20-21, 
1942, while being towed by the BSP-138 of 
the Army Transport Service: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MOODY L. SMITHERMAN, JR., ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1020) 
for the relief of Moody L. Smitherman, 
Jr., a minor, and Moody L. Smitherman. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,500 
to the legal guardian of Moody L. Smither- 
man, Jr., a minor, of Birmingham, Ala., and 
the sum of $245 to Moody L. Smitherman, of 
Birmingham, Ala. The payment of such 
sum to the legal guardian of said minor 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
said minor against the United States arising 
out of personal injuries sustained by said 
minor on April 1, 1944, when he was struck 
br a United States mail truck at the inter- 
section of Georgia Road and Forty-eighth 
Street in Birmingham, Ala. The payment 
of such sum to Moody L. Smitherman, the 
father of said minor, shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of said individual against 
the United States arising out of medical ex- 
penses incurred by him on account of such 
personal injuries sustained by said minor: 
Provided, That no part of either of the sums 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
the claim settled by the payment of such 
sum, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$1,500” and 
insert 8750.“ 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “settlemen” and 
insert “settlement.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the figure “1” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure “17.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, 

The title of the bill was amended so 
as to read: “A bill for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Moody L. Smitherman, 
Jr., a minor, and Moody L. Smitherman.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

GUSTAV SCHILBRED 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1600) 
for the relief of Gustav Schilbred. 

Mr. LICHTENWALTER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. NORA JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3536) 
for the relief of Mrs. Nora Johnson. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Nora John- 
son, of Chaseburg, Wis., the sum of $504. 
Such sum is equal to the compensation which 
the said Mrs. Nora Johnson would have re- 
ceived under existing law, for the year 1947, 
as the widow with a child of a World War I 
veteran, if her annual income for such year 
had not been in excess of the amount of 
annual income allowable in her case for 
receipt of such compensation. The annual 
income of the said Mrs. Nora Johnson for 
1947 was determined to be in excess of such 
allowable amount by reason of payment to 
her on February 26, 1947, of the sum of 
$1,021.15 in settlement of her claim for ac- 
cumulated annual leave of her deceased 
husband, Sam Johnson, an employee of the 
Post Office Department, although such claim 
was filed in September 1946 shortly after the 
death of her husband on March 19, 1946: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DORA M. BARTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R, 4414) 
for the relief of Dora M. Barton, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized and directed to pay; out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $15,000, to Dora M. Barton, of 
Saunderstown, in the town of North Kings- 
town, R. I., in full satisfaction for all claims 
against the United States for compensation 
for damages sustained as the result of an 
accident which occurred when her home was 
struck by a plane operating out of the United 
States naval air station, Quonset Point, R. I., 
on August 21, 1944, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, line 1, after 1944, insert a colon 
and the following: “: Provided, That no part 
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of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
demeed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FELLA H. HOLBROOK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5019) 
for the relief of Fella H. Holbrook. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Fella H. Holbrook, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., the sum of $6,229.96. Such 
sum represents losses in compensation sus- 
tained, and expenses incurred, by the said 
Fella H. Holbrook (less the amount earned 
by him through other employment) as the 
result of his suspension without pay and sub- 
sequent removal from his position as admin- 
istrative assistant, United States engineer 
office, Oak Ridge, Tenn. Such suspension 
and separation from the Federal service cov- 
ered the period from November 23, 1946, to 
November 9, 1947, inclusive. The said Fella 
H. Holbrook was restored to a position of like 
seniority, status, and pay as of November 
10, 1947, after a committee appointed to re- 
view the record in his case concluded that 
the evidence on record did not justify his 
removal: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HILDA LINKS AND E. J. OHMAN, PARTNERS, 
AND FRED L, KROESING 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5148) 
to confer jurisdiction upon the District 
Court for the Territory of Alaska to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim, or claims, of Hilda Links and 
E. J. Ohman, partners, and Fred L. 
Kroesing, all of Anchorage, Alaska. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as against a 
private individual under like circumstances, 
except that the United States shall not be 
liable for interests or costs, upon the claim, 
or claims, of Hilda Links and E. J. Ohman, 
partners, and Fred L. Kroesing, for any losses 
and damages sustained by Hilda Links and 
E. J. Ohman, partners, and Fred L. Kroesing, 
arising out of air flights or maneuvers of the 
United States armed forces occurring over 
or in the vicinity of the mink ranches con- 
ducted by the said Hilda Links and E. J. 
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Ohman, partners, and Fred L. Kroesing, at 
Anchorage, Alaska, or by virtue of any acts 
or actions of any and all Officers, agents, or 
employees of the United States in connection 
with the operation of military aircraft or 
with the establishment and maintenance of 
military posts or bases in Alaska, or by all 
of said flights, maneuvers, acts, or actions: 
Provided, That the action in the District 
Court for the Territory of Alaska to establish 
such losses and damages may be instituted 
within 1 year from the date of the approval 
of this act, and the same right of appeal to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit from the judgment of 
the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
shall be had as in other causes in that court. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. RICHARD E. DEANE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5525) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. 
Deane. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Deane the aggregate 
sum of $5,000, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for the personal 
injury, the medical expenses, pain and suffer- 
ing, loss of earnings, and property damage in- 
curred by reason of the injuries and the 
property damage sustained by them as a re- 
sult of being struck by an Army vehicle op- 
erated by Army personnel on Route 25, near 
the intersection with Lawrence Street, near 
Rahway, N. J., August 15, 1944, and said in- 
juries and damage having been caused by 
the negligent operation of said Army vehicle 
sọ as to cause it to turn into the vehicle in 
which said Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Deane 
were riding: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$5,000” and in- 
sert “$1,341.85.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HILDE FLINT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1871) 
for the relief of Hilde Flint. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral be, and he is hereby, directed to cancel 
forthwith the outstanding warrant of arrest, 
order of deportation, warrant of deportation, 
and bond, if any, in the case of the alien 
Hilde Flint, of Los Angeles, Calif., and is di- 
rected not to issue any further such war- 
rants or orders in the case of such alien, inso- 
far as such further warrants are based on 
any unlawful entry of such alien into the 
United States prior to the enactment of this 


amendment was 
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act. Hereafter, for the purposes of the immi- 
gration and naturalization laws, such alien 
shall be considered to have entered the 
United States in December 1947, the date of 
her last entry, and to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence. Upon the enactment of this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the Austrian quota of the first 
year that such quota is available, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: “That in the 
administration of the immigration and nat- 
uralization laws Hilde Flint, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence on December 15, 
1947, the date of her actual entry into the 
United States, upon the payment by her of 
a visa fee of $10 and a head tax of $8. 

“Sec. 2. Upon the enactment of this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the German quota of the first 
year that such quota is available.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


KONSTANTINOS YANNOPOULOS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4042) 
for the relief of Konstantinos Yanno- 
poulos. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Konstantinos Yannopoulos, of New 
York City, N. Y., shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence on 
the 15th day of August 1947, the date of his 
actual entry into the United States, upon 
the payment by him of a visa fee of $10 and 
a head tax of $8. 

Src. 2. Upon the enactment of this act, 
the Secretary of State is authorized and di- 
rected to instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct one number from the non- 
preference category from the first available 
Greek immigration quota. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. JULIA (IOLE) M. STEFANI LENCIONI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5276) 
for the relief of Mrs. Julia (ole) M. 
Stefani Lencioni. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. WALTER. .Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Mrs. Julia (Iole) 
Stefani Lencioni, who lost her citizenship 
under the operation of section 401 (a) of the 
Nationality Act of 1940, as amended, may be 
naturalized by taking prior to 1 year from 
the enactment of this act, before any diplo- 
matic or consular officer of the United States 
abroad, the oaths prescribed by section 335 
of the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended. 
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Sec. 2. From and after naturalization un- 
der this act, Mrs. Lencioni shall have the 
same citizenship status as that which existed 
immediately prior to its loss. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CLAIMS OF EMPLOYEES OF ALASKA 
RAILROAD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 219) to 
confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to determine the amounts due to 
and render judgment upon the claims of 
the employees of the Alaska Railroad for 
overtime work performed. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That with respect to all 
claims which have been filed in or which 
within 1 year of the effective date of this act 
shall be filed in the Court of Claims of the 
United States, and notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, jurisdiction is hereby 
conferred upon said court to determine the 
full amounts which are due and owing to 
present or former employees of the Alaska 
Railroad for overtime work performed, under 
the provisions of section 23 of the act of 
March 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 522), from the effec- 
tive date thereof, and render judgment upon 
such claims for the full amounts thus deter- 
mined to be due and owing to any and all of 
said claimants. 

Sec. 2. Judgments or decrees, if any, under 
this act shall be allowed for the full amounts 
found to be due, notwithstanding any bars 
or defenses or laches, or any provisions of 
law to the contrary. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, strike out Sec. 2, lines 6 to 9, in- 
clusive. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


HELEN MORREN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2457) 
for the relief of Helen Morren. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $10,000 to Miss Helen Morren, of Richton, 
Miss., in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for personal injuries, medi- 
cal and hospital expenses, and property dam- 
age sustained as the result of an accident in- 
volving a United States Army vehicle on the 
old United States Highway No. 24, near Camp 
Shelby, Miss., on November 4, 1944; Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$i0,000” and in- 
sert “$5,711.35.” 
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The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. ZELMA INEZ CHEEK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3252) 
for the relief of Mrs. Zelma Inez Cheek. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to Mr. Zelma Inez Cheek, 
of Falls Church, Va., out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $10,000 for injuries and disabili- 
ties acquired while serving as a Government 
employee, at the St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., during the years 1940 and 
1941: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shail be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: That juris- 
diction is hereby conferred upon the United 
States Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of Mrs. 
Zelma Inez Cheek, of Falls Church, Va., for 
injuries and disabilities allegedly sustained 
while serving as an employee at the St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital, Washington, D. C., during 
1940 and 1941. 

“Sec. 2. Provided that the United States 
shall be entitled to the benefits of all exemp- 
tion and all limitation of liability and all 
defenses accorded by law to private parties, 
provided further, that the suit shall be filed 
within 1 year after the enactment of this 
Act.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to confer jurisdiction upon the 
United States Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of Mrs. Zelma Inez Cheek.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


amendment was 


CITY OF CHESTER, ILL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2365) 
for the relief of the city of Chester, Ill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the 
United States against the city of Chester, Ill., 
for reimbursement of the cost of removing 
the wreckage of the old bridge over the Mis- 
sissippi River at said city is hereby waived. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That the city of Chester, III., is hereby 
relieved of all liability to pay the Department 
of the Army for the cost of removing the 
wreckage of the old bridge over the Missis- 
sippi River because of financial difficulties 
and inability to effect such removal.“ 
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The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TOWN OF CRAIG, ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 322) to 
transfer funds to the town of Craig, 
Alaska. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the judge of the 
district court for the first judicial division 
of Alaska is hereby authorized and directed 
to pay to the city treasurer of the incorpo- 
rated town of Craig, Alaska, from a fund 
called fund “C” of said district court, the 
sum of $745.64, heretofore paid into said 
fund “C” by the New England Fish Co. as a 
license tax for the year 1947 on 18,641 cases of 
salmon packed or canned at the Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby cannery located within the 
city limits of the incorporated town of Craig, 
Alaska. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay out of the 
Alaska Fund to the eity treasurer of the in- 
corporated town of Craig, Alaska, the sum of 
$745.64 heretofore deposited into the said 
Alaska Fund by the clerk of the United States 
District Court for the First Judicial Division 
of the Territory of Alaska, said amount hav- 
ing been paid to the clerk by the New Eng- 
land Fish Co. as a license tax for the year 
1947 on 18,641 cases of salmon packed or 
canned at the Libby, McNeill & Libby cannery 
located within the city limits of the incorpo- 
rated town of Craig, Alaska.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. MARY A BAILEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 695) 
for the relief of Mrs. Mary A. Bailey. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $10,000 to Mrs. Mary A. Bailey, of Ros- 
well, Tex., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for the death of 
her son, Malcom Joe Bailey, who was killed 
as a result of an accident involving a United 
States Army truck, in the town of Nash, Tex., 
on July 7, 1943: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert “$5,250.” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FRANK HAEGELE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 733) 
for the relief of Frank Haegele. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Capt. Frank 
Haegele, Seal Beach, Calif., the sum of $40,- 
000. The payment of such sum shall be in 
full settlement of all claims of the said 
Capt. Frank Haegele against the United 
States for the destruction of oyster beds 
destroyed by the acquisition and relocation 
of the sloughs by the ammunition depot of 
the Navy at Anaheim Landing, county of 
Orange, Calif., dredging for which started 
April 28, 1944: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
3 be fined in any sum not exceeding 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That jurisdiction is hereby con- 
ferred upon the United States District Court 
for the Central Division of the Southern Dis- 
trict of California to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Frank 
Haegele, of Seal Beach, Calif., for damages 
sustained as the result of the alleged destruc- 
tion of oyster beds destroyed by the acquisi- 
tion and relocation of the sloughs by the 
ammunition depot of the Navy at Anaheim 
Landing, county of Orange, Calif., dredging 
for which started April 28, 1944. 

“Sec, 2. Suit upon such claim of Frank 
Haegele may be instituted at any time with- 
in 1 year after the enactment of this act, 
notwithstanding the lapse of time or any 
statute of limitation. Proceedings for the 
determination of such claim, appeals there- 
from, and payment of any judgment there- 
on, shall be in the same manner as in the 
cases over which such court has jurisdiction 
under the provisions of paragraph twentieth 
of section 24 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended.” 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. AsPINALL: Page 
3, line 1, strike out “paragraph twentieth of 
section 24 of the Judicial Code, as amended”, 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 1346 of 
title 28 of the United States Code.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to confer jurisdiction upon the 
United States District Court for the Cen- 
tral Division of the Southern District of 
California to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim of Frank 
Haegele.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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EDGAR BARBRE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1097) 
for the relief of Edgar Barbre. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Edgar Barbre, Fields, La., the sum of 
$5,122.50, for damages, burial expenses, and 
hospital expenses, on account of the death 
of his minor son, Joseph Lee Barbre, result- 
ing from an accident involving an Army am- 
bulance which occurred on September 14, 
1944, on Highway No. 171, near Newllano, 
La. Such sum is in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States resulting 
from said accident: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of 
services rendered in connection with said 
claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$5,122.50” and 
insert, “$3,122.50.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ANGELINA MARSIGLIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2256) 
for the relief of Angelina Marsiglia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LICHTENWALTER and Mr. 
SMITH of Wisconsin objected, and, un- 
der the rule, the bill was recommitted 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MRS. ELIZABETH MARY C. MANGLE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4411) 
for the relief of Mrs. Elizabeth Mary C. 
Mangle. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $2,990, to Mrs. Elizabeth Mary C. 
Mangle, 2567 Decatur Avenue, New York 
City 58, N. Y., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries, hospital, medical, and other expenses, 
sustained as a result of an accident at the 
United States naval base in Bermuda, on 
October 11, 1946: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000, 


amendment was 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MABEL COLLIVER 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3499) 
for the relief of Mabel Colliver. 

Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

EUNICE HAYES, ET AL. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4564) 
for the relief of Eunice Hayes, Kathryn 
Hayes, and Florence Hayes Gaines. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Eunice Hayes, 
Kathryn Hayes, and Florence Hayes Gaines, 
Los Angeles, Calif., the sum of $93,160. 
The payment of such sum to the said Eunice 
Hayes, Kathryn Hayes, and Florence Hayes 
Gaines shall be in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States on account 
of the acts and omissions of the Department 
of War commencing in June 1942, in respect 
to the taking of possession and the use of, 
damage to, and failure to restore to its origi- 
nal condition, the real property owned by 
them and located at the southeast corner of 
Exposition Boulevard and Overland Boule- 
vard in the county of Los Angeles, State 
of California: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That jurisdiction is hereby con- 
ferred upon the United States District Court 
for the Central Division of the Southern 
District of California to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of 
Eunice Hayes, Kathryn Hayes, and Florence 
Hayes Gaines, of Los Angeles, Calif., for 
alleged damages sustained to their property 
at the southeast corner of Exposition Boule- 
vard and Overland Boulevard, county of 
Los Angeles, Calif., as the result of the 
activities of the United States Army, in 
acquiring the property for military uses in 
June of 1942. 

“Sec. 2. Suit upon such claim may be 
instituted at any time within 1 year after 
the enactment of this act, notwithstanding 
the lapse of time or any statute of limita- 
tions. Proceedings for the determination 
of such claim, appeals therefrom, and pay- 
ment of any judgment thereon, shall be in 
the same manner as in the cases over which 
such court has jurisdiction under the pro- 
visions of paragraph twentieth of section 24 
of the Judicial Code, as amended.” 


Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: 
Page 3, line 5, after the word “of”, strike out 
“paragraph twentieth of section 24 of the 
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Judicial Code, as amended” and insert in 
lieu thereof “section 1346 of title 28 of the 
United States Code.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to confer jurisdiction upon the 
United States District Court for the Cen- 
tral Division of the Southern District of 
California to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim of Eunice 
Hayes, Kathryn Hayes, and Florence 
Hayes Gaines.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

HOWARD E. GIROUX 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1800) 
for the relief of Howard E, Giroux. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Howard E. Giroux, 
of Medford, Mass., the sum of $76. The pay- 
me-t of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Howard E. Giroux 
against the United States for property dam- 
age and personal injury sustained in assist- 
ing on June 28, 1946, in the capture of an 
escaped naval prisoner: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. McDaniel, its enrolling clerk, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed a 
concurrent resolution of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. Con. Res. 59. Concurrent resolution ex- 


tending greetings to Hon. Herbert Hoover on 
his seventy-fifth birthday. 


PARITY FOR TUNG NUTS AND HONEY 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 289 and ask for its. 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 29) to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide parity for tung nuts, and for other pur- 
poses. That after general debate which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
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amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Brown], and pending that I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill H. R. 29 was orig- 
inally introduced by me about 4 years 
ago to give a support price to tung oil. 
The Committee on Agriculture in its wis- 
dom saw fit to place another provision in 
that bill providing for parity for honey. 
The two have no association whatever, 
but I have no criticism of that. I mere- 
ly point that out by virtue of the fact 
that the two items are presented in this 
one piece of legislation. 

HISTORY OF TUNG OIL 


In the time I have allotted to me I 
shall discuss with your permission and, 
I hope, forbearance, the question of tung 
oil. Then I am going to yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
GranGER] who will discuss the honey pro- 
vision of the bill. I realize that there is 
a great deal of misinformation and lack 
of knowledge on the subject of tung oil. 

Let me tell you what tung oil is and 
what it means. The word “tung” is Chi- 
nese. It comes from the heart-shaped 
foliage of the tung tree. The tung tree 
is a tree pretty much in the nature of 
and resembles the Japanese cherry tree 
that grows down here around the Basin 
in the city of Washington. Incidentally, 
when it is in bloom it would make the 
cherry blossoms of Washington look a 
little bit insignificant, displaying as it 
does a beautiful sight of nature. 

The tung tree grows in China. It has 
been growing there for centuries. It has 
never been produced commercially in 
any other country than China, up until 
very recent years when we in America 
began to experiment with it through the 
Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Commerce, when we began 
to realize its strategic nature and the 
necessity for this oil. It grows wild, but 
it is also cultivated domestically over 
there. 

DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 

We consume in this country approxi- 
mately 150,000,000 pounds of tung oil per 
annum. We have never produced as 
much as 20,000,000 pounds of tung oil in 
this country until this year, when we ex- 
pect to reach that maximum of 20,000,- 
000 pounds. Tung oil is used for what? 
Domestically, it is used as a drying oil in 
the finer paints and varnishes. Inci- 
dentally, it is a superior oil to the oil 
which we import from China. It has no 
substitute for certain uses. Why do we 
say it is a strategic war material? We 
say it is a strategic war material because 
the armed services commandeered every 
pound of oil which was produced in this 
country in World War II. 

STRATEGIC WAR MATERIAL 


During World War I we produced no 
oil. We were dependent upon China. On 
account of the congestion of shipping 
we could not get it in sufficient quanti- 
ties. It was subsequent to World War I 
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that the impetus under the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of 
Commerce was begun to produce this 
tung oil. So important and so strategic 
was this material during the war that 
boys from my section of the country were 
released from the Army and sent back 
home in their uniforms to help gather 
the tung nuts to be crushed into tung oil. 


USES 


What is it used for? It is used to cover 
the inside of high-octane-gas tanks. It 
is used extensively in electrical equip- 
ment. It is used in great quantities by 
the Navy in all their electrical equip- 
ment, coils, and so forth. It is the best 
water repellent known to science. It is 
used to coat the bullets and ammunition 
fired by the boys who go to the front. 

A newspaper reporter asked me this 
morning: “What is tung oil? What is it 
used for?” 

I began to tell him about some of the 
things. “Oh,” he said, “I know what 
you are talking about. When we landed 
out there in the Pacific we had to go 
through the water. That oil covered 
everything that we carried in the way 
of packs, and so forth, to keep them dry.” 
It was used on their ammunition because 
it is a great water repellent. It is used 
as a covering for magnesium plates. It 
is used in time bombs. It is used as a 
necessary basis for marine paints; and 
used for many other things, including 
coating paint for the under belly of sea- 
planes that land upon the sea, because 
it resists water and enables them to get 
off more quickly. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. In the commercial 
field is it not true it is also used exten- 
sively in automobile paint? 

Mr. COLMER. I appreciate my 
friend’s contribution. I was talking 
about the strategic part of this oil and 
not the ordinary domestic use of it. 

STOCK-PILING BILL 


It is a necessary strategic war material. 
The Navy commandeered every pound of 
it that was produced during the war. 
The Munitions Board today has tung oil 
as a strategic war material. They are 
not stock piling it. Why? They put it 
on the strategic list to stock pile it, but 
they said, after a survey of the situation, 
that it was not necessary to stock pile it 
because they found that the domestic 
production in this country would ap- 
proach the amount they would need in 
time of war, and therefore it was not 
necessary to stock pile it. So what you 
have in effect is a stock-piling bill where 
the Government does not buy it and 
store it, as it is doing to the extent of 
millions of dollars with other essential 
war commodities, but by giving it a sup- 
port price. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Is it not true 
that it is rather difficult to stock pile it 


because it does not keep so well as a 


stock-piling commodity and deteriorates 
over a period of time? It must be used 
rather promptly? 
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Mr. COLMER. I was informed by the 
Munitions Board when I took this mat- 
ter up with them a couple of years ago 
that they were not quite sure whether it 
could be stock-piled or not. But if we 
could get it in this country, then there 
would be no necessity, because they could 
commandeer it if they needed it. 

So if you give a support price for this 
oil, you are in effect stock piling, on an 
economical basis, this strategic material 
at a saving of millions of dollars to the 
already overburdened taxpayers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. COLMER] has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Dondero] referred to the use in paints. 
That is one of the domestic uses to which 
Ireferred a moment ago. It is the finest 
drying oil that is produced. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York. Is it not 
true that there is only one place in the 
United States that the scientists have 
found they can grow these tung trees? 
One place? 

Mr. COLMER. I appreciate that con- 
tribution of my friend from New York. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York. Is it not 
also true that you must have 60 inches 
of waterfall to sustain them? 

Mr. COLMER. I thank my friend. I 
did not have time to go into all that. 
The Department of Commerce and the 
Department of Agriculture began as far 
back as 1900 to experiment with this 
commodity. They started out in Florida 
and in California, with the result that 
they found there was a little belt, ap- 
proximately 100 miles wide, that extends 
along the Gulf coast of Mexico, from 
the borders of that great Gulf of 100 
miles inland, through the States begin- 
ning with Georgia and running through 
to Texas. That is the only place in the 
United States where it has been found 
it could be grown profitably. 

TWENTY-FIVE TO THIRTY CENT OIL, SEVENTY- 
FOUR TO EIGHTY DOLLARS TON FOR NUTS 

There are a great many other things 
I would like to comment upon if time per- 
mitted, but let me just say this: This is 
an infant industry. It is an industry that 
was promulgated, and for a time flour- 
ished, as a result of the war. Tung oil 
has fluctuated in the past 10 years from 
around 19 cents to as high as 40 cents. 
Today it is approximately 21 cents a 
pound. This support price, as recom- 
mended by your Committee on Agricul- 
ture, would provide for a support price 
of around 25 cents a pound for the oil or 
$74 a ton for the nuts, as the committee 
reported out the bill. 


AT THE MERCY OF CHINA AND RUSSIA 


You are making an investment here in 
national defense. What is going to hap- 
pen? We are at the mercy—hear me on 
this, if you will, and if anyone can deny 
this in the course of debate I would like 
to hear his denial—we are at the mercy of 
the only potential enemy that this 
country has for this strategic war ma- 
terial, and that is Russia. The great bulk 
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of our production comes from China. 
You know what is happening in China 
today; I do not have to tell you that: 
The Communists have control. What 
are we going to do? They are going to 
permit us to have this oil just so long 
as they see fit to let us have it. There is 
nothing they would like better than to 
see this industry destroyed in this coun- 
try, and then when the proper time comes 
and we need it they can cut off the supply. 
I would like to know if anyone has the 
answer to that proposition. 

If you do not give tung nuts a support 
price what is going to happen? These 
people have got their money invested in 
it; the industry is going bankrupt. That 
is what is going to happen, and when it 
goes bankrupt they are going to go out 
of business just like every other agricul- 
tural producer who cannot produce at a 
profit. - 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Mississippi has 
expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself two additional minutes. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
same thing will happen to the tung nut 
industry in this country that has hap- 
pened to the fur farming industry in 
which because of the shipment of furs 
into cur domestic market the infant in- 
dustry of fur farming has been destroyed. 

Mr. COLMER. I quite agree with the 
gentleman. I thank him for his con- 
tribution. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Can the gentle- 
man tell us how long it takes to grow 
a tree to the productive stage? 

Mr. COLMER. These trees will begin 
to bear, I may say to the gentleman from 
Iowa in about 5 years on a small scale; 
they will reach the height of their pro- 
duction in about 15 or 20 years. s 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. HUBER. If tung oil is the chief 
ingredient of paints and the paint com- 
panies are all making a good profit why 
are not the tung producers being taken 
care of? 

Mr. COLMER. I thank my friend for 
that question. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said a moment ago, 
at least 80 percent of the tung oil used 
in this country is imported from China. 
We are up against the proposition of 
competing with Chinese coolie labor; 
that is the answer toit. The paint peo- 
ple, naturally, are going to buy their 
product as cheaply as they can get it. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
apparently is basing his argument on 
protection from importation. We have 
the same problem in a lot of industries 
in Ohio where imported products are 
coming in from Communist countries 
and putting our own industries out of 
business; yet we passed by an over- 
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whelming vote here an agreement to let 
them come in. What about that? 

Mr. COLMER. I wish I had the time 
to answer the gentleman’s question, but 
I cannot usurp all of the time. 

Mr. Speaker, in the limited time left 
to me, I submit the following charts 
showing the imports, prewar consump- 
tion, and prices during the past 10 years 
for the information of the membership. 
They are as follows: 


Imports 

Pounds 
AGED ees A N A a 68, 000 
NOG PEA E ERA eae 133, 282, 000 

United States production 

Pounds 
. RS ate o 5, 310, 000 
ü AA roa ae oe te > 16, 749, 000 

Domestic consumption 

Pounds 
SI aos becca prea Ste cone acon 12, 047, 000 
T en BS eee 129, 739, 000 

Prewar consumption 

Pounds 
.. ee ee I D 103, 859, 000 
9 114, 965, 000 
J ˙ PS 128, 022, 000 
CTT 118, 896, 000 
C— Don ata Se ate 150, 157, 000 
OSB a cis ERIE E AEN E T A 90, 795, 000 
p Eons: RSE AS AR ORE S EED S LERS 105, 596, 000 


Current price, about 21 cents. 


IMPORT DUTY PROTECTION 


Mr. Speaker, the question has been 
raised and will be raised no doubt dur- 
ing the debate on other remedies—for 
instance, import duties. Obviously, if 
we had an import duty or a tariff on tung 
oil to protect our American farmers from 
the vicious competition with Chinese 
coolie labor, we would not need a sup- 
port price; but we all know that the ad- 
ministration is sold on the reciprocal 
trade agreements and, in fact, favors 
free trade. We, also, know that, not- 
withstanding the fact that tung oil is 
the only oil that does not have an import 
duty on it, the administration is opposed 
to such a duty because of their desire 
to help China. I may say in this con- 
nection that more than 4 years ago I 
introduced a bill that would require an 
import duty of 5 cents per pound on tung 
oil imported into this country. I again 
introduced that bill at the beginning of 
this session (H. R. 30). I have discussed 
this matter with the officials of the 
State Department and other adminis- 
tration leaders, but always I have met 
with a rebuff; and you and I know that, 
in view of the philosophy of the present 
administration, there is no chance what- 
ever of getting such a duty imposed. I 


might say in this connection that I now. 


have pending before the House Agricul- 
tural Committee a bill (H. R. 4893) which 
would establish protection in the form 
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of tariff parity on Chinese oil and other 
principal oils—including cottonseed oil, 
lard, inedible tallow, butter, grease, pea- 
nut oil, corn oil, soybean oil, linseed oil, 
tung oil, and marine oil—which are im- 
ported into this country in competition 
with our American farmers. In fact, I 
testified before the committee only last 
week in behalf of this bill; but I was 
forced to admit, in response to questions 
from the distinguished chairman, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLEy] and others, that I had little 
hope of the President approving such a 
bill, if it were enacted into law. In fact, I 
believe he would veto it. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I came to the conclusion many 
months ago that if we were to get any 
relief for this young industry we must 
do it in the form of a support price— 
hence my efforts have been directed 
3 to the enactment of this bill, 
. R. 29. 


CONTROLLED ACREAGE 


Mr. Speaker, may I call the attention 
of the House to the fact that, as the 
bill will show, my bill, as originally in- 
troduced, provided for a support price of 
90 percent of parity, or about 30 cents 
per pound for oil and about $90 per ton 
for nuts, without any restrictions on the 
amount produced; but the committee, 
in its wisdom, saw fit to amend my bill 
to confine the support price to the pres- 
ent acreage planted. Frankly, I do not 
like this. I think our veterans and others 
who want to engage in the growing of 
tung should have the opportunity to do 
so; but the committee restricted it to 
the present usage upon the theory that 
to have unlimited production would cost 
the Treasury too much money. In fact, 
they argued that it would cost many mil- 
lions of dollars if the industry was ex- 
panded substantially. They argued that 
it was unfair to pick out tung oil among 
many other commodities with no support 
price and mandatorily to support tung 
unless there were some restrictions upon 
its production. The committee further 
argued that the only basis that they could, 
therefore, provide for a mandatory con- 
gressional support for tung was upon the 
theory that it was a strategic war ma- 
terial, and, since the armed services re- 
quired about 20,000,000 pounds a year, 
they must confine the bill to the present 
acreage, which it is estimated, when the 
trees are fully matured, will produce 
about 80,000,000 pounds of oil per annum. 
I understand that an amendment will 
be offered to remove this restriction on 
the theory that it is monopolistic. Of 
course, I shall not oppose such an amend- 
ment, but will look with favor upon it. 
On the other hand, we must be realistic 
and see that the industry is not expanded 
to the extent that the cost of the support 
price would result in the repeal of the 
legislation. 

CONCLUSION 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, permit me to say 
in all humility that, recognizing what 
this program means to my section and to 
the country, I feel that we have now 
reached the crossroads of this infant in- 
dustry for the salvation and promulga- 
tion of which I have contributed my all 
for the past 6 years. 
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Today this House will say by its vote 
whether this infant American industry 
will survive or perish; whether my years 
of devotion and hard work to the cause 
will have been for naught; whether the 
industry will continue as a source of em- 
ployment and revenue for the people of 
my section and whether the Government 
will have an ample supply of this strategic 
war material in the future, on the one 
hand, or whether the industry will go 
bankrupt, and the country will be de- 
pendent upon Russia, our only potential 
enemy in the world, on the other hand. 
Realizing this situation that the rest of 
the world may be dependent upon Rus- 
sia in the final analysis, for this strategic 
material, Great Britain, I am informed 
by press reports, is now expending some 
$5,000,000 in an effort to promulgate this 
industry in one of her African colonies. 
I do not see how we can afford to do less, 
particularly when we are possibly lend- 
ing or giving Great Britain the money 
with which to do this. 

It is for this House to decide. I leave 
it in your sympathetic hands. I realize 
that from a political point of view it has 
little political appeal since it affects only 
a few southern States, but, on the other 
hand, I have confidence in the integrity, 
fairness, and patriotism of my colleagues 
in this House. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may need. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 289 
makes in order the bill H. R. 29, intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. COLMER]. 

This bill would permit the Secretary 
of Agriculture through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to support the price 
of tung oil or tung nuts from which tung 
oil is manufactured and also to support 
the price of honey. 

The bill has been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, I understand 
unanimously. The rule was reported by 
the Rules Committee unanimously. The 
rule provides for 1 hour of general debate 
on the bill. 

The gentleman from Mississippi has 
explained rather thoroughly the import- 
ance of this bill, but if I might address 
myself to the subject for just a moment 
may I say that while there has been 
some legislative humor displayed in con- 
nection with this measure, it is one of 
the most important measures which has 
been before this House for a long time. 
It is not important just to those few 
counties, or to that little strip of land, 
along the Gulf coast where tung trees 
can be grown—and it is the only place 
on this continent that we can grow tung 
trees and produce tung oil—but it is of 
extreme importance to all of us. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. I just want to point 
out again, as I did a moment ago, that 
Great Britain, realizing this situation 
and what it is with reference to this 
strategic material, is now expending 
some $5,000,000, according to press re- 
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ports, trying to grow this product in 
Africa. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I repeat, this measure is of utmost im- 
portance to every one of us. It is im- 
portant to all of us because of the great 
value of tung oil to our national defense. 
It is also of especial importance to those 
of us who come from the northern part 
of the United States and have within our 
districts great industries that use tung 
oil. As the gentleman from Mississippi 
has explained, the great quantity, the 
great volume, of tung oil used in the or- 
dinary processes of industry in this 
country comes from China. But it just 
so happened that the Japanese took 
over China a few years ago and we were 
soon at war. In 1 year during that 
time we were able to get only 68 pounds 
of tung oil from foreign sources. We 
were absolutely dependent upon our own 
domestic supply. The American Gov- 
ernment has fostered, wisely I think, 
the planting of tung trees in this partic- 
ular coastal area in southern United 
States where such trees would grow and 
develop, in order that we might have at 
least a little bit of a domestic supply 
to meet our needs in case of war. As 
the gentleman from Mississippi has so 
well explained, when war came, and 
even before war came, every single pound 
of tung oil that could be produced in 
this country was being produced on the 
orders of the United States Government, 
and every pound of it was being taken 
by the Government. Tung oil is not only 
used in the manufacture of high-grade 
paints and varnishes and, as the gen- 
tleman from Michigan mentioned, in the 
finish of automobiles and other products, 
but it is also of the utmost importance 
in time of war for the production and 
manufacture of delicate instruments. 
For instance it is the only liquid known 
to man that will coat and waterproof 
the fine wires which go inside of our 
bomb proximity fuses. My friends, 
some day it may be necessary for us to 
have a few of those proximity fuses to 
2 off a bomb or so to save our civiliza- 

on. 

So this issue before us is something 
more than just a question of whether we 
are going to give price support to an agri- 
cultural product. The passage of this 
bill is of utmost importance to our na- 
tional defense in time of war. I say 
to you very frankly, and I mean it from 
the bottom of my heart, that if you vote 
against the bill you are voting to en- 
danger the safety and the security of 
the United States in the future, because 
Communist China can shut off the flow 
of tung oil to this country any time it 
desires to do so. 

Whenever orders might come out of 
Moscow to shut off tung oil shipments 
to the United States of America you can 
rest assured, the way the world is right 
now, and especially as the result of the 
situation in the Orient, there would not 
be any tung oil reach this country, and 
it would not be very long until we would 
be in dire distress because of its lack. So, 
if you want to play Russia’s game, just 
go ahead and have a lot of fun with this 
bill and try to kill this provision. This 
measure means a lot more to the United 
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States than the top cost of $3,000,000 in- 
volved. I know whereof I speak, because 
some of these very important defense 
items I have mentioned are manufac- 
tured in Ohio, and I have been told by 
those who should know, and who do 
know something about the subject, that 
without tung oil and without a domestic 
source of supply—not a great supply, not 
enough to take care of all the needs of 
our paint manufacturers, no—but a do- 
mestic supply that will take care of our 
most important military needs in time 
of war, we might not be able to use the 
atomic bomb, and we might not be able to 
use much of the other electronic and 
electrical equipment so necessary in mod- 
ern mechanized warfare. 

So, I say to you, this bill is of the ut- 
most importance. Let us lay aside ev- 
erything else and think only of what is 
good for our country. I want to see the 
tung oil producers of these particular 
little strips or areas down along the Gulf 
coast treated fairly. Yes, that is im- 
portant; for we want to be fair to every 
section of the country in all legislation; 
but far more important, if you please, is 
to protect our own lives, our own country, 
and our own future. We cannot afford 
to joke about this legislative matter and 
we cannot afford to play the “commie 
line” and vote against a bill such as this, 
because the small amount it may possibly 
cost is the best investment, in my opin- 
ion, and one of the most important in- 
vestments we can possibly make. I have 
stood on this floor and fought for econ- 
omy and voted against excessive appro- 
priations, I have even fought against 
many Government supports. But, there 
are times when we have to spend a few 
dollars to protect the safety and the se- 


‘curity of our people, and the future 


of this country, and this is one of those 
times. < 

Now, may I say a word or two about 
the rest of this bill. I come from a heavy 
agricultural area, as well as from a man- 
ufacturing section. I have been inter- 
ested in agriculture. I have a farm or so 
of my own, and I know one thing, as ev- 
ery farmer in this House, and every au- 
thority on agriculture will tell you, that 
unless we have bees to pollinate our 
grasses, our clovers, and our alfalfas, 
that we are not going to have good alfal- - 
fa or good clover crops. When you do 
not have crops of that sort, good cover 
crops, in this country, then we will have 
terrific losses, of course, from eroded and 
washed-away land, as well as from the 
deterioration of land, and we will not 
produce the good grain and other crops 
that we need. 

Mr. DONDERO. How about fruit? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And bees are 
very necessary to pollinate your fruits. 
I am not from the fruit country, but the 
gentleman from Michigan is absolutely 
right. 

One of the best things we can do, as 
modern farmers are just beginning to 
learn, is what our forefathers did. 
Each had a stand or two of bees on the 
home farm in olden days, as the gentle- 
man from Ohio well knows. The old- 
timers always had a few stands of bees 
around the homestead, for they were 
doing a good job pollinating the fruits, 
the grasses, and the clovers on their 
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farms, and they had good crops. Then, 
when the bees died out suddenly our 
crops began to deteriorate. The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of this House is 
to be congratulated on their wisdom and 
foresight in bringing out this legislation. 
This is one piece of legislation of the ut- 
most importance to both agriculture and 
industry, as well as to our national de- 
fense. So, this is a good bill, and I hope 
it will pass without any difficulty. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. In our neighbor- 
ing city of Medinah, the A. I. Root Co. 
is very much interested in this problem. 
Because of the enormous number of bees 
in this country they do a tremendous 
business merely making beekeeper sup- 
plies. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes. But, I 
think above all else, as far as the honey 
program in this bill is concerned, is the 
benefits that the establishment of more 
and more bee stands and bees all over 
the country, and the keeping of more bees 
on farms, will bring to agriculture as a 
whole. We had better spend just a little 
money on this particular phase, and not 
quite so much on conserving the soil 
and trying to get alfalfa and clover to 
grow on barren land. If you want these 
crops to grow you have to pollinate them. 
So in my opinion, this is a good invest- 
ment. I hope this rule will be adopted, 
and that the bill will be passed without 
a single dissenting vote or amendment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. First, may I say 
that with the exception of certain lan- 
guage I am going to point to in the bill, 
I think it is excellent, and I am certainly 
in favor of it. However, in lines 12 and 
13 on page 2 appear the words “planted 
prior to the date of the enactment of 
this act.” In my opinion, that lan- 
guage confers proprietary rights on those 
who planted prior to the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That might 
possibly be so, but this is the reason, as 
. I understand it and as it was explained 
before the Committee on Rules, for that 
particular language in the bill. We 
found in World War II that we did have, 
as a result of the expansion of produc- 
tion, just about sufficient acreage in 
tung nut trees in the southland to fur- 
nish our most important defense needs. 
The feeling in the Committee on Agri- 
culture, as has been explained, was that 
the committee did not want to establish 
a program which would encourage other 
people, perhaps a great many people, to 
go into the production of tung nuts so 
that this program might grow into a 
costly thing; but that instead, they 
would guarantee that there would be a 
maintenance of the present orchards, so 
as to guarantee a supply in case of war. 

I yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Pace], a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, to explain the matter 
further. 

Mr. PACE. May I add to what the 
distinguished gentleman has said, and 
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in response to the question of the gentle- 
man from Michigan, that it is the gen- 
eral policy of the committee and the Con- 
gress in providing support prices on 
commodities of this kind to have market- 
ing quotas. Of course, in the marketing 
quota law on cotton, corn, wheat, and 
the other commodities, the acreage al- 
lotment is to the present producers, so to 
that extent the same criticism the gen- 
tleman makes here could be directed to 
any marketing quotalaw. The commit- 
tee found it was not possible with a tree 
crop to have a limitation through acre- 
age allotments. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. A tree crop 
means long-range production. 

Mr. PACE. You could not make them 
go cut a tree down. Therefore, to bring 
the production within reasonable limita- 
tions of supply, the committee adopted 
this measure as the only method we 
knew comparable with marketing quotas. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I hope that 
answers the gentleman’s question as to 
the reason why this language was in- 
cluded. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If I may say so, it 
does not, because I do not join that 
philosophy at all. Such a policy runs 
contrary to every principle of freedom 
of enterprise in the country. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentleman 
and I are in general accord on the worth 
of the free-enterprise system. This leg- 
islation does not prevent the gentleman 
from Michigan or anybody else from 
planting all the tung trees he wants, and 
producing all the tung nuts and tung oil 
he wants. It simply says that the sup- 
port price that will be maintained ap- 
plies only to those orchards and those 
trees that are now in production. It is 
exactly the same proposition as we have 
in many other agricultural bills. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. It may allow any- 
one to go into the business, but it cer- 
tainly discriminates against them. The 
committee report says that the present 
bill does not provide price support ex- 
cept for the acreage of trees that have 
already been planted. It sets up a mo- 
nopoly. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I just explained 
that. I am terribly sorry that I am not 
sufficiently brilliant of mind to put it 
in words that the gentleman could un- 
derstand. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
understands, but it establishes a monop- 
oly just the same. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The thought is 
that if you leave the matter wide open 
then everybody who wants to plant tung 
trees could go ahead and put them in. 
You do not even have that provision in 
the agricultural bills which the gentle- 
man has supported by his votes. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. This is identical to what 
would happen next year on wheat. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is right, 
and also with respect to cotton. 

Mr. PACE. They are making acreage 
allotments to wheat growers and giving 
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those allotments to people who are now 
growing wheat. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is right. 
The allotment is based on the wheat 
that they have grown in the past. 

Mr. PACE. Yet, anybody can grow as 
much wheat next year as they want to, 
but they do not get any price support. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is the 
only difference. 

Mr. PACE. It is identical with refer- 
ence to these tung trees. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. This is to 
maintain sufficient production to meet 
the needs of the United States in time 
of war. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. There is a differ- 
ence here because the arguments of the 
proponents of this bill are that this is 
vitally necessary. The gentleman from 
Mississippi says that we produce only a 
small fraction of what this country needs 
and that the supply can be shut off at 
any moment. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No, no; the 
gentleman again did not follow me. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Yes, I follow the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I guess I am so 
weak in the use of the English language 
that I cannot make it clear to the gentle- 
man. But I will try to speak so the gen- 
tleman can understand. This will only 
guarantee the production of that tung 
oil which is needed in time of war and 
not that which anybody may want to use 
in making paint to paint a barn out in 
your district or mine. It is only to meet 
the military needs of this country in time 
of war for use by our National Defense 
Establishment, and not to cover all of our 
industrial needs. I think that it is wise. 
The committee has acted well in trying to 
hold down the cost and yet protect 
this country in its requirements for the 
Military Establishment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Referring to the 
committee report at the bottom of page 
4, item (3), it says: 

Following the conclusion of the war, sup- 
plies from China have been imported in 
greatly increased quantities, and the price of 
tung oil on the open market in the United 
States has dropped to a point where domestic 
producers are facing disaster. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is not the way to 
meet that to put an import quota on tung 
oil and a tariff? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Iagree with the 
gentleman fully. He and I have the same 
ideas. But we do not have that situa- 
tion. The only thing we can dois to move 
in the most practical and quickest way 
to protect this tung-oil industry and crop 
for the benefit of the national defense, 
and not to leave ourselves open to the 
mercy of the Communist forces from 
Moscow who can on tomorrow, if they 
want to, say, “No more tung oil for the 
United States,” and cut off our supplies 
of it like one would turn off a faucet. I 
do not want that. I do not want to be 
beholden to Moscow for any of our na- 
tional defense needs. ‘That is the reason 
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I voted for the stock piling of strategic 
materials and everything else which is 
necessary for national defense. I hope 
this resolution will be adopted, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. GRANGER]. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I know 
the Members are anxious to dispose of 
this legislation, and it will not be my 
purpose to take a great deal of time. 

Neither one of these bills was intro- 
duced by myself. I want to explain if 
I may, briefiy, the reason these two com- 
modities, with perhaps no association 
otherwise, are here. They are here be- 
cause of the fact we have a number of 
bills dealing with these two subjects. It 
is the thought of the committee that 
rather than bring each one here by itself, 
it would be perfectly proper to bring 
them before the committee and have 
them disposed of together. 

It is true this is very important legis- 
lation. If there is any disposition on 
the part of anybody to laugh this legis- 
lation out of existence, it would be most 
unfortunate, because of the importance 
of the legislation to the economy of the 
country. As the gentleman from Ohio 
and the gentleman from Mississippi said, 
this legislation is important to our na- 
tional defense. I trust the legislation 
will be considered entirely on its merits. 

Considerable has been said about the 
tung-nut provision in this bill. There 
are many facetious things that might be 
said about it, but as I said before, I think 
it is important, and I hope that there is 
no attempt to amend this bill to make it 
inoperative. I am for both provisions of 
the bill because I sat in the hearings and 
heard the evidence. I am as fully con- 
vinced as the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. COLMER] and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown], who have preceded 
me, that it is good legislation. 

With reference to the honey-bee por- 
tion of this legislation, naturally every 
one of you have honey bees in his dis- 
trict. This bill is for the benefit of the 
little farmers. It is for the little man, 
without political influence and who can- 
not furnish lobbies to come here to Wash- 
ington. Therefore, I am glad that there 
were Members of Congress who took the 
responsibility of representing this group. 
Regardless of the size and the amount 
they contribute to our economy, you can- 
not very well get along without either 
one of them, 

Very shortly now we will come face to 
face with what we are going to do about 
our fruit trees and our vegetables. The 
evidence was clear before the committee 
that there is a tendency now to go out 
of the bee business entirely. It has been 
shown that in those areas where there 
are not sufficient bees, the production of 
certain crops is going down and down. 
During the war the same thing main- 
tained in the honey business as main- 
tained in the oil business. There was an 
upsurge in production and there was a 
great deal of honey produced. When the 
war was over and sugar was available 
honey became a drug on the market. 
These people want to stay in the busi- 
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ness. They not only produce honey but 
they furnish the bees to pollinate the 
crops, and are entitled to the protection 
that we propose to give them under the 
provision of this bill. These are little 
items. You can talk about cotton and 
wheat and all those big crops which have 
Political pressure groups behind them, 
but here is something that is just as fun- 
damental and just as important, done by 
people who have no political influence. 

Now, what has happened throughout 
the country to make assistance to the 
honeybee producers necessary? In the 
last 2 years we have developed insecti- 
cides. Unfortunately, in killing the in- 
sects and pests, we have also killed the 
honeybees. Something must be done for 
the producers of honey. I grant that this 
is not the entire answer to it. I hope the 
measure under discussion will assist in 
stimulating the production of bees. I 
could go to some length in talking about 
the necessity for this industry. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Warre] and the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Morrison], who sponsored 
these bills and furnished the evidence 
before the committee that convinced us 
that they had a good case, will explain 
the bill. I hope the membership will not 
only adopt this rule but will pass this bill 
unanimously, because I am sure that it is 
not only in the interest of future se- 
curity but that it is also in the interest 
right now of agriculture in every State 
of the Union. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WIER. Being a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, I ask the 
gentleman this question: In connection 
with the planting and maintenance of 
these tung orchards in the four States 
bordering the Gulf of Mexico, did the 
gentleman have any information as to 
the ownership of the tung orchards, as 
to whether they were in the hands of 
individual growers or organized groups 
who would be helped by this legislation? 

Mr. GRANGER. I may say to the 
gentleman from Minnesota that some are 
in the hands of small groups and others 
in the hands of large groups; but there 
is nothing we can do about it. All of 

our agriculture, for that matter, is in the 
hands of groups, some large, some small. 
There is no way I know of that we can 
discriminate against persons because 
they are either large or small operators. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the rule and the adoption of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Utah has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken and the Chair 
announced that the ayes appeared to 
have it. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground there 
is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. (After counting. ] 
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Ninety Members are present. The roll 
call is automatic. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COLMER. Is this a quorum call? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
an automatic vote on the resolution. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If the Chair 
will permit, this is an automatic roll call 
on the adoption of the rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman from Ohio is correct. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 335, nays 21, not voting 76, as 
follows: 


The 


The 


[Roll No. 152] 
YEAS—335 
Abernethy Crook Heffernan 
Addonizio Crosser Heller 
Albert Cunningham Herlong 
Allen, Calif. Curtis Herter 
Allen, Dl. Dague Heselton 
Allen, La. Davenport Hill 
Andersen, Davies, N. ¥ Hobbs 
Da Hoeven 
Anderson, Calif. Davis, Tenn. Holmes 
dresen, Davis, Wis. Horan 
August H Dawson Howell 
Andrews e Irving 
Angell DeGraffenried Jackson, Calif. 
Arends Delaney Jackson, Wash, 
Aspinall Denton Jacobs 
Auchincloss D'Ewart James 
Barden Dollinger Javits 
Barrett, Pa. Dolliver Jenison 
Barrett, Wyo. Dondero Jenkins 
Battle Donohue Jennings 
Beall Jensen 
Beckworth Douglas Johnson 
Bennett, Fla Doyle Jonas 
Bennett, Mich. Durham Jones, Ala 
Bentsen Eberharter Jones, Mo. 
Biemiller Elliott Jones, N. C 
Bishop Ellsworth Judd 
Blatnik Engel, Mich Karst 
Boggs, Del Engle, Calif. Karsten 
Boggs, La. Evins Kearney 
Bolling Fallon Keating 
Bolton, Md Feighan Keefe 
ne Fenton Kelley 
Boykin Fernandez Kennedy 
Brambiett Fisher 
Breen Flood Kerr 
Brehm Forand Kilburn 
Brooks Ford Kilday 
Brown, Ga. Furcolo King 
Brown, Ohio Gamble Kirwan 
n Garmatz Klein 
Buchanan Kruse 
Buckley, Ill, Gathings Lane 
Burdick Gavin Lanham 
Burke Gillette Latham 
Burleson Golden LeCompte 
Burnside Goodwin Lemke 
Burton Gordon Lesi. 
Byrne, N. Y. Gorski, II Lichtenwalter 
Byrnes, Wis. . d 
Camp Linehan 
Canfield Graham Lodge 
Cannon Granahan Lovre 
Carlyle Granger Lucas 
Carnahan Grant Lyle 
Carroll Green Lynch 
Case, N. J. Gregory McConnell 
Case, S. Dak. Gross McCormack 
Celler Gwinn McCulloch 
Chelf Hagen McDonough 
Chesney Hale McGuire 
Chiperfield Hall, McMillan, S. C. 
church Edwin Arthur McMillen, II. 
Clemente 8 McSweeney 
Cole, Kans. Leonard Mack, Ill. 
Cole, N. Y. Halleck Mack, Wash. 
Colmer Harden Macy 
Combs Hare Madden 
Cooley Harris Magee 
Cooper Hart Mahon 
Cotton Harvey Mansfield 
Cox Havenner Marcantonio 
Crawford Hébert Marsalis 
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Marshall Pickett Sullivan 
Martin, Iowa Poage Sutton 
Martin, Mass. Polk Tackett 
Merrow Poulson Talle 
Michener Preston Teague 
Miles Price Thomas, Tex 
Miller, Calif. Priest Thompson 
Miller, Md, Rabaut ‘Thornberry 
Miller, Nebr. Rankin Tollefson 
Mills Redden Trimble 
Mitchell Reed, Ill Underwood 
Monroney Reed, N. Y Van Zandt 
Morgan S Velde 
Morris Regan Vorys 
Morrison Rhodes Vursell 
Moulder Rich Wadsworth 
Multer Rlehlman Walter 
Murdock Rivers Weichel 
Murphy Rodino Welch, Mo. 
Murray, Tenn. Rogers, Fla Werdel 
Murray, Wis Rogers, Mass. Wheeler 
Nelson Rooney White, Calif. 
Nicholson Roosevelt White, Idaho 
Nixon Sadlak Whittington 
Noland Sadowski Wickersham 
Norblad St. George Wier 
Norrell Sanborn Wigglesworth 
Norton Sasscer Williams 
O’Brien, IN Scrivner Willis 
O'Konski Scudder Wilson, Ind. 
O'Neill Secrest Wilson, Okla. 
O'Sullivan Simpson. III Wilson, Tex, 
O'Toole Simpson, Pa Winstead 
Pace Sims Withrow 
Patten Smathers Wolcott 
Perkins Smith, Kans. Wolverton 
Peterson Smith, Wis. Wood 
Philbin Spence Woodruff 
Phillips, Calif. Stefan Worley 
Phillips, Tenn. Stockman Zablocki 
NAYS—21 

Bates, Mass. Holifield Ribicoff 
Christopher Huber Scott, Hardie 
Corbett Kean Shafer 
Fulton Kearns Tauriello 
Hand Kunkel Wagner 
Hays, Ohio McCarthy Yates 
Hoffman, Mich. Ramsay Young 

NOT VOTING—76 
Abbitt Hedrick Quinn 
Bailey Hinshaw Rains 
Baring Hoffman, III. Richards 
Bates, Ky. ‘ope Sabath 
Blackney Hull Scott. 
Bland Kee Hugh D., Ir 
Bolton, Ohio Larcade Sheppard 
Bonner LeFevre ort 
Buckley, N. Y. McGrath Sikes 
Bulwinkle McGregor Smith, Ohio 
Cavalcante McKinnon Smith, Va. 
Chatham Mason Staggers 
Chudoff Meyer Stanley 
Clevenger Morton Steed 
Coudert O'Brien, Mich. Stigler 
Dingell O'Hara, II. Taber 
Eaton O'Hara, Minn. Taylor 
Elston Passman Thomas, N. J. 
Fellows Pat man Towe 
Fogarty Patterson Vinson 
Frazier Pfeifer, Walsh 
Fugate Joseph L Welch, Calif. 
Gilmer Pfeiffer, Whitaker 
Gore William L. Whitten 
Hardy Plumley Woodhouse 
Harrison Potter 
Hays, Ark Powell 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Additional general pairs: 


Mr. Whitten with Mr. Towe. 
Mr. O’Brien of Michigan with Mr, Hugh 


D. Scott, Jr. 
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Larcade with Mr. Coudert. 
Staggers with Mr. Eaton. 
Vinson with Mr. Hope. 
Chudoff with Mr. Taber. 
Fogarty with Mr. Taylor. 
Gore with Mr. Smith of Ohio, 
Gilmer with Mr, Short. 
Richards with Mr. Blackney. 
Sikes with Mr. McGregor. 
Rains with Mr. Mason. 
Stanley with Mr. Patterson. 
McGrath with Mr. Potter. 
Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Elston, 
Cavalcante with Mr. LeFevre. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
sota. 
Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Fellows. 
. Hardy with Mr. Hoffman of Illinois. 
. Dingell with Mr. Welch of California. 
. Walsh with Mr. Meyer. 
. Patman with Mr, William L. Pfeiffer. 
. Passman with Mr. Hull. 
. Fugate with Mr. Plumley. 
. Whitaker with Mrs. Bolton of Ohio. 
. Stigler with Mr. Morton. 


Mr. CanrieLp changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. TauRIELLO changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HORAN (at the request of Mr. 
Brown of Ohio) was given permission 
to address the House for 20 minutes to- 
day, following the legislative business of 
the day and the other special orders 
hertofore entered for today. 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS TO EX-PRESIDENT 
HOOVER 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 59, which is on the Speaker's 
desk. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
hereby extends to the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover, our only living ex-President, its 
cordial birthday greetings on his seventy- 
fifth birthday, and expresses its admiration 
and gratitude for his devoted service to his 
country and to the world; and that the 
Congress hereby expresses its hope that he 


Bonner with Mr. Hinshaw. 
Harrison with Mr. O’Hara of Minne- 
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be spared for many more years of useful and 


honorable service; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
transmit a copy of this resolution to Mr. 
Hoover. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mon- 
RONEY). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed briefly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
all Members of the House heard the 
resolution as it was read by the Clerk. 

On August 10 our only living ex-Presi- 
dent, Herbert Hoover, will be 75 years of 
age. For the last 35 years he has devoted 
himself exclusively to the service of the 
people of the United States, either in a 
public or private capacity. I have no 
intention now of taking the time of the 
House to rehearse Mr. Hoover's entire 
career, for I believe it is known to all of 
us. I do feel, however, that it is only an 
appropriate resolution to pass at this 
time, it having already passed the other 
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body. I may add that I introduced a 
similar resolution in the House today. 

During recent years, in spite of his 
previous many, many years of devoted 
service, Mr. Hoover has given perhaps 
more vitality, energy, and ability to the 
service of the American people than any 
other great public figure. It seems to me 
only appropriate that at this time we 
should pay this tribute to a great Ameri- 
can who certainly deserves it from all 
of us. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
wish to join my good friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Herter] in paying tribute to a 
great American. It has been my privi- 
lege to know Mr. Hoover intimately for 
more than a quarter of a century, and 
during all that period I knew the high 
motives and ambitions which prompted 
his great public service. 

As Speaker of the last Congress it be- 
came necessary for me to designate sev- 
eral people to serve on what afterward 
came to be known as the Hoover Com- 
mission. I mention this to show how 
generous he was of his time and his 
ability where he could aid his country. 
I believed he could do a tremendous, 
worth-while service because of his wide 
knowledge of the Government. Mr. 
Hoover at the time was trout fishing in 
Idaho. He left the fishing and came to 
the telephone. I told Mr. Hoover that 
we had a great service, and I believed he 
alone could do it and arouse the atten- 
tion of the country. Without an in- 
stant’s hesitation he said, “If I can be of 
service to my country I want to do it.” 

That is the spirit of Mr. Hoover. In 
the twilight of his life, with no expecta- 
tion of future reward, he was willing to 
undertake a laborious task which might 
rescue the country from serious financial 
difficulties. The country is fortunate in 
having such a splendid citizen as Mr. 
Hoover, and I am indeed happy to ex- 
press my felicitations and best wishes on 
his seventy-fifth birthday anniversary. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a pleasure for me, not only in showing 
the unanimity of opinion of the mem- 
bership of the House on both sides of the 
aisle, but to express my personal views 
and to join with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. HER- 
TER], who has offered the resolution, and 
my distinguished friend from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Martin], minority leader, 
in congratulating former President Her- 
bert Hoover and to extend our sincere 
wishes that God will bless him with many 
years of future life and happiness and of 
future service to our country. 

If there is one office in our country 
that everyone with a rational mind re- 
spects, and fortunately most Americans 
possess a rational mind, it is the office of 
the President of the United States. No 
matter how much we might disagree with 
the judgment of the occupant of the office 
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of President, we all thoroughly respect 
him. When former President Hoover oc- 
cupied that office he rendered an effec- 
tive service to our country in accordance 
with his policies. Many of us disagreed 
with him at the time, as we had a perfect 
right to disagree with his judgment; but 
I remember in my service here at that 
time that all Democrats respected him 
personally and respected him as the 
Chief Executive of our country. 

He is the only living former President 
of the United States, and without regard 
to politics each and every one of us as 
individuals and as Americans can take 
pride in the fact he is with us and the 
fact he is continuing to render outstand- 
ing public service. We all join by unani- 
mously passing this resolution in con- 
veying to former President Hoover a 
message I know he will always value. 
He is a great American, he is a great 
man, and we Democrats join with our 
Republican colleagues in this public 
manifestation of congratulations and re- 
spect to former President Hoover in the 
passage of the pending resolution. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to take a moment or so to join with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HERTER], who, by the way, served with 
Mr. Hoover during the days immedi- 
ately following the First World War in 
taking relief to the hungry and distressed 
peoples of Europe; in supporting this res- 
olution. I had the pleasure and the high 
privilege of nominating Mr. Hoover as 
chairman of the Hoover Commission, 
and of serving with him for 2 years on 
that commission. At the time the com- 
mission concluded its labors I attempted, 
in the House, in my feeble way, to pay 
tribute to this great American. I want 
to commend the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Herter], who has called 
up this resolution, our minority leader 
(Mr. Martin], who appointed Mr. Hoover 
to the Commission on the Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, and who has been Mr. Hoover's 
lifelong friend, and especially do I want 
to commend the gracious and the gen- 
erous words of our distinguished major- 
ity leader [Mr. McCormack]. 

I know of no tribute or action that 
could be taken which would be more 
pleasing to Mr. Hoover than this de- 
served recognition by the Congress of 
the United States through the adoption 
of this resolution in appreciation of the 
great contributions he has made to his 
beloved country and to all humanity, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members who so desire may extend 
their remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
was asked to give a list of the five great- 
est living Americans. I wrote down the 
name of Herbert Hoover, and then 
stopped. There were no other names I 
could add to a list he headed. He stands 
in a class by himself. I want to join in 
the tributes by my colleagues to this 
great and good man. God bless him. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am happy to join with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Herter] in 
paying the proper respect and honor due 
to the Honorable Herbert Hoover on his 
birthday anniversary. 

One of my very dear and most highly 
respected friends, Mr. Joseph Scott of 
Los Angeles nominated Mr. Hoover for 
President of the United States in 1928. 
He recently wrote me stating that it has 
taken the people of this Nation a long 
time to fully appreciate the greatness of 
Mr. Hoover who has always given his 
services freely and willingly to the United 
States and the world to bring about more 


- orderly and efficient government and for 


the welfare and comfort of the people all 
over the world. 

Mr. Hoover is a great statesman and 
has given us the benefit of his rare judg- 
ment and talents in reorganizing the 
Government through the Hoover Com- 
mission. He has shown his great unself- 
ishness in directing the relief to the 
stricken nations of the world following 
World War I and II. We owe him much 
and it is fitting and proper that we ren- 
der to him the honor due him on this 
occasion. 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, there is 


little doubt that a great majority of the 
American people will agree with me when 
I say that former President Herbert 
Hoover is the greatest living American. 
I say this because those who in the past 
criticized him most severely never at any 
time challenged his integrity, his honor, 
or his Americanism. Further I say that 
Mr. Hoover is the greatest living Ameri- 
can from the standpoint of knowledge of 
the Government and its complex and far- 
reaching activities. I feel safe in making 
this statement because Mr. Hoover is a 
man of great intellect and great natural 
ability. In addition to these fine natural 
qualities, he has devoted his time and 
energy to acquiring knowledge of the 
Government. 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Truman repeat- 
edly paid him a great compliment by 
calling him to give Government service 
because they must have appreciated that 
he was the best qualified man in America 
to do the things they requested him to 
do. 

Mr. Hoover has my most profound re- 
spect and I sincerely hope that he may 
be spared to live with us in America for 
many years to come. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr, Speaker, it is a 
privilege to join with my colleagues in 
congratulating former President Herbert 
Hoover on his seventy-fifth birthday. 
When Mr. Hoover entered the President’s 
Cabinet as Secretary of Commerce, I 
was a Member of Congress. In those 
days he was affectionately known by his 
friends in the Department and in Gov- 
ernment as the chief, 
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To know Herbert Hoover is to love and 
respect him. He is truly a great man. 
This country never had a more progres- 
sive or a better Secretary of Commerce. 
As President, he was efficient, fearless, 
and independent. His service came at 
an unfortunate time. I think it has 
been truly said that he has always been 
more of a statesman than a politician. 
History will so record him. I was here 
during his term as President and well 
remember when the economic wave 
struck our country. This was-not Presi- 
dent Hoover’s fault, and today the coun- 
try recognizes that fact. 

It is most interesting to hear the dis- 
tinguished majority leader’s [Mr. Mc- 
CORMACK] appraisal of Mr. Hoover, and 
I am sure Mr. McCormacx’s tribute is 
accurate and will mean much to Mr. 
Hoover. The entire country, regardless 
of political affiliations, is today paying 
tribute to this great man. It is well to 
scatter the flowers before the funeral and, 
as one humble Member of the House who 
served in Government with Mr. Hoover 
when he was Secretary of Commerce and 
when he was President, and knew him 
well, Iam honored to be permitted to pay 
my tribute and to wish for him many 
more years of health, happiness, and 
usefulness. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
it has been my privilege and good fortune 
to know former President Hoover ever 
since 1922 when I was serving in the Office 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I knew him as Secretary of Commerce. 
I knew him and saw him frequently as a 
member of the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission. I served in Congress- 4 
years while he was President of the 
United States. 

I have known him over the intervening 
years and have seen the great contribu- 
tion which he has made to humanity in 
America and in the world. 

His outstanding record of public serv- 
ice is known to us all. 

Iam happy on this occasion to join in 
extending to this great American, on his 
seventy-fifth birthday, heartiest con- 
gratulations and all best wishes for every 
possible happiness in the years to come. 

Mr. McS Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr, Speaker, to 
what was said by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts I would like 
to add my commendation. I would like 
to say that Mrs. Hoover was a native of 
my home town of Wooster, Ohio. She 
came to us and gave us many inspira- 
tional helps in the past. She was inter- 
ested in our college and our city. In 
President Hoover and Mrs. Hoover we 
had a personal interest and knew them 
not as public officials only, but we knew 
them as genial, kindly friends. I would 
like, therefore, just to add my humble 
tribute. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join in this great tribute to a 
great American, Herbert Hoover. Icom- 
mend the gentleman from Massachusetts 
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(Mr. Herter] for bringing in this resolu- 
tion and bringing the matter to the at- 
tention of the House at this time. I had 
the honor and the privilege of attending 
Mr. Hoover's seventy-fourth birthday 
celebration 1 year ago at his birthplace, 
West Branch, Iowa in my district, when 
10,000 Iowans gathered together to help 
him celebrate the event. We heard him 
make a very iuspiring talk on American- 
ism that impressed us tremendously. 
We were indeed happy and honored by 
the privilege of attending his seventy- 
fourth birthday anniversary celebration 
and to welcome him back to his birth- 
place. I join with the others in extend- 
ing to former President Hoover on his 
seventy-fifth birthday the best wishes 
of the Iowa delegation in the House of 
Representatives for many more happy 
returns of the day. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, those of us who come from the 
west coast take particular pride and 
pleasure in supporting this resolution of 
affection and respect for our former 
President, Herbert Hoover. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CROSSER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on H. R. 1758. 


PARITY ON TUNG NUTS AND HONEY 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 29) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1939, as 
amended, to provide parity for tung nuts, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 29, with Mr. 
McSweeney in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 8 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, during the war this 
country was practically cut off from its 
supply of tung oil from China, and as a 
result it was necessary to greatly expand 
tung nut production in this country. 

Tung nuts are the source of tung oil, 
an almost indispensable ingredient of 
many important industrial products, 
such as paint, electrical insulation, and 
so forth. Tung oil is*a strategic and 
critical war material and was designated 
as such in the President’s list of critical 
war materials. Tung oil was so vital to 
our economy during the war that our 
Government found it necessary to re- 
quire that the total domestic production 
be acquired by the Government and 
channeled into war uses. 

In addition to further assure maxi- 
mum production of tung nuts, an agri- 
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cultural program was established under 
which farmers were paid a payment of 
$5 per acre for each acre in bearing tung 
nut trees. 

In 1945 the Government put into effect 
a tung oil purchase program which re- 
flected approximately 37 cents per pound 
for the oil. A tung oil price program 
was also put into effect in 1947. No price- 
support program has been in effect since 
that date. 

As a result of the expansion of tung 
orchards during the war, there are at 
present about 275,000 acres in tung trees 
and production of tung oil has increased 
from 2,290,000 pounds in 1932, to 16,749,- 
000 pounds in 1948. This production is 
still far below the amount required for 
domestic consumption. 

During the war our imports fell to 68,- 
000 pounds. Since the close of the war, 
however, imports of tung oil have in- 
creased so rapidly that the domestic 
price has been driven down to a point 
where producers will be forced to aban- 
don the tung orchards unless they are 
given some form of price support. Im- 
ports increased from 68,000 pounds in 
1943 to 133,282,000 pounds in 1948, and 
the price has declined from approxi- 
mately 39 cents per pound to about 21 
cents per pound. 

The bill is designed to provide price 
support only for the acreage of trees 
which has already been planted. It is 
not the intent of the committee to en- 
courage an expansion of production 
above present levels. The committee 
does feel, however, that tung nut pro- 


_ducers who responded with increased 


production during the war should not 
now be put out of business merely be- 
cause supplies are again available from 
China. Moreover, and of even greater 
significance, this bill will assure the pro- 
duction of a small but essential supply 
of a critical war material and serve as a 
safeguard to our economy in the event 
our supplies from China are again cut 
off. With China rapidly falling under 
Communist domination and control, it is 
more essential than ever before that this 
country not be placed in a position where 
it is entirely dependent upon supplies 
from China. 

To summarize some of the reasons why 
this bill should be enacted, I call your 
attention to these facts. 

Tung oil is a strategic and critical war 
material. 

Tung oil production in the United 
States has increased approximately 700 
percent to provide essential supplies 
which were no longer available from 
China. 

Following the conclusion of the war, 
supplies from China have been imported 
in greatly increased quatities and the 
price of tung oil has dropped to a point 
where domestic producers are facing dis- 
aster, 

Price-support operations have not been 
in effect since 1947, the year in which 
greatly increased quantities again be- 
came available from China. 

Unless given support, the tung-nut in- 
dustry faces complete collapse, with 
bankruptcy to the producers and the loss 
of a safeguard to the Nation provided by 
a domestic tung oil industry. 
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Flaxseed are now supported and lin- 
seed oil is a competing oil, or is used in 
connection with tung oil. 

There is no duty on tung oil coming 
in to take the domestic oil market. 

I should like to mention the fact that 
this bill deals not only with tung oil but 
with honey. Honey is likewise an im- 
portant commodity, not because of the 
honey itself but because of the impor- 
tance of the honeybee in the process of 
pollination. 

More than 50 important crops in the 
United States depend upon bees and 
other insects for pollination. 

In recen years powerful new insecti- 
cides, such as DDT, have made serious 
inroads on wild bees so that growers of 
many crops are now dependent on do- 
mestic bees for almost the whole polli- 
nation job. 

Since the war, the price of honey has 
declined to the point where many bee- 
keepers are now going out of business. 
The parity price of wholesale extracted 
honey was 17.6 cents per pound on July 
15, 1949. In 1947 the season average 
price was 22 cents; in 1948 it declined to 
a season average of 14 cents; and on 
August 1, 1949, the price was about 914 
to 10 cents. 

Producers of many crops are already 
suffering from lack of bee pollinators 
and unless there is immediate relief to 
the honey industry, many more beekeep- 
ers will go out of business during the 
coming winter, 

The bill will give the industry price 
support at 60 to 90 percent of parity, 
which will be about 1044 to 1514 cents 
per pound. 

Production of honey in the United 
States was about 206,000,000 pounds in 
1948. Honey purchased in price-support 
operations can readily disposed of 
through school-lunch programs and 
elsewhere and it is not anticipated that 
the Government would have to buy any 
substantial portion of the crop in order 
5 3 the price at the support 
evel. 

I would like to call attention to the fact 
that at first it was assumed there would 
be no opposition to this bill. My recol- 
lection is that it was unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Agriculture, 
as well as by the Committee on Rules. 
For some reason some opposition seems 
to be developing to the bill for the reason 
that the committee inserted the word 
“honey” in the bill and sought to provide 
a support program for honey. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. I wish to compliment 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and every member of that com- 
mittee for including honey in this bill, 
Certainly there is no commodity in Amer- 
ica today vhich is so important to the 
welfare and future of America as the 
honeybee; because without the honey- 
bee, as the gentleman has just stated, 
we would soon perish as a people for the 
simple reason that the honeybee polli- 
nates the seed and without pollination 
there would be no seed to grow. If any- 
one criticizes the committee for the in- 
clusion of the word “honey” in this bill, 
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I hope they will learn something about 
the value of the honeybee, because the 
gentleman has just explained that the 
price of honey has gone down to such an 
‘extent that it is becoming unprofitable 
to keep bees. For that reason our bee 
population has dwindled to a dangerously 
low level. I compliment the gentleman 
for including honey in this bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thank the gentleman 
very much. I would like to call atten- 
tion to the unfortunate situation that 
after we had assumed there would be no 
opposition to this bill and that there 
Was more or less universal approval of it, 
we are now faced with the possibility 
that a point of order may be made 
against against the bill because the title 
was not amended so as to conform with 
the rules of the House. 

But, let it be understood that whoever 
makes the point of order will be striking 
honey out of this bill and must take the 
‘responsibility for defeating a price sup- 
port program for honey. Honeybees 
are just as important in other districts 
‘as they are in my district. The com- 
mittee, after careful consideration, de- 
cided to provide a support program for 
honey so that the beekeepers of this 
Nation might stay in business. It would 
be unfortunate, it seems to me, if this 
program is defeated because of a point 
of order. 5 
Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Will the 
gentleman point out that it is not a 
matter merely of the sale of honey, but 
the fertilization of the fruit trees and 
that without the honeybees the fruit 
crops of the United States would be left 
without bees if we do not support the 
honey program. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
is entirely correct and I think most Mem- 
bers of the House, who have given any 
consideration to this subject, appreciate 
the fact that the honeybee is important 
to the agricultural economy of the 
Nation. I hope the point of order will 
not be made. 

As evidence of the fact that these dila- 
tory pleas are not meeting with the 
approval of the House we have but to 
look at the vote which was taken on the 
rule, 335 in favor of the adoption of the 
rule, and only 21 against the rule. It 
seems to me the House should be per- 
mitted to work its will on this legislation 
and that it should be passed by an over- 
whelming vote. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. PHILLIPS], 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, in 1937 I came back from 
southeastern Europe with what I thought 
was a new commodity for California— 
the tung-nut industry—only to discover 
that while California has a climate which 
I should be glad to discuss with you at 
length, if you would like, it is not a cli- 
mate as satisfactory as that of Louisiana 
or Florida or some of the other Southern 
States for the production of tung nuts. 
I did discover at that time its great value 
in this country, in industry. It is neces- 
sary that a bill of this. kind be passed. 
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The inclusion of honey is just as nec- 
essary. Perhaps I might say more so, 
because it is so very necessary to every 
area in which fruits and many other 
agricultural products are produced. 
Without bees there is no fertilization. 
Without fertilization, we do not have 
agricultural fruits and commodities. 
Unless the owners of the bees can sell 
honey, they do not keep bees. That is 
a simple equation. 

It is my belief, from the last 2 years’ 
experience, that little money will be 
needed for a support price for honey. 
It may be, but I think very little. My 
observation has been that if there is a 
support price available, then the middle- 
man, that is, the processors and the dis- 
tributors of honey, will keep the price 
up. The sources of supply are rather 
concentrated. We are thus able to 
maintain a stable economy, which is nec- 
essary in bees and honey for the United 
States. 

Mr, JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield to 
my colleague from California. 

Mr, JOHNSON. In 1947, they canned 
over 53,000,000 cases of fruit in Cali- 
fornia, If the bee population decreased 
very materially, it would greatly lower 
the production of agricultural products. 
It runs into millions and millions of dol- 
lars in our State. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I think 
some of our city friends are not familiar 
with all the facts about the bees and 
the birds. We have to have bees in order 
to give you folks the food you eat in the 
cities, and not only to supply you with 
the honey itself. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I think in addition 
to the importance of the honeybee, in 
the pollination of fruits and other crops 
that mankind needs, the honeybee sets 
a splendid example for us in its toil and 
ceaseless industry. They take care of 
the drones who will not work and dis- 
pose of them. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. It is a 
good example. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say that this is important legis- 


lation. There is not any question in my . 


mind but what we have about reached 
the end of the line when it comes to 
forgetting the American producers. We 
have reached the place where we must 
begin to respect and consider farm 
products and the industries of this coun- 
try that are in difficulty because of the 
postwar period. If I should mention a 
tariff, I know a great many of you would 
begin to frown and you would begin to 
make remarks to me that it was bad 
business. So you open the door and you 
come in the back way, and here you 
have before you today a proposition 
that will protect the tung industry. I 
for one am in favor of protecting tung 
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nuts. There is no reason in the world, 
and I say this without fear of contradic- 
tion, why we should buy a single pound 
of tung nuts from Communistic or any 
other part of China. 

That is exactly what you are doing. 
If I had the time I would like to read the 
testimony given by a gentleman from the 
State Department when we asked him 
if he would protect these small Ameri- 
can industries. It would be an eye- 
opener to every one of you. Of course 
he would not protect a single one of 
them. When I reminded him that cot- 
ton itself amounted to about 5 percent 
of all American agricultural products, 
and would he protect cotton? Of course 
he would not. He said, “You have your 
redress. You can take your grievances 
down to the Tariff Commission.” 

Then one of the members of the com- 
mittee said, “When did the Tariff Com- 
mission ever offer any opportunity to 
correct any of the troubles that these 
agricultural products find themselves in 
because of the postwar era?” 

Let me say another thing, honey finds 
itself in the same position. Someone 
mentioned honey in regard to agriculture. 
You would not, of course, have any plums 
without bees, but we will get into the 
fruit a little later. You would not have 
any alfalfa seed without bees. We have 
done such a great job of destroying in- 
sects—and that is true—that we have 
lost the assistance of insects in pollinat- 
ing our plants, and about the only thing 
we have left are the bees. If you do not 
believe it look it up in your agricultural 
yearbook. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Under the 5- 
minute rule I plan to offer an amend- 
ment to strike out the language “planted 
prior to the date of the enactment of this 
act.” We have this particular situation, 
that we are dependent upon China for 
our supply of tung oil, all except 10 per- 
cent; here is a bill presumably to protect 
the consumers and producers of this 
country. The situation should be re- 
versed; we should be producing 90 per- 
cent of our tung oil and importing 10 
percent. I hope the membership will go 
along with this amendment to encourage 
the growing of tung nuts in the United 
States. 

Mr. HILL. They should be protected 
up to the limit of our consumption. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. We should be in- 
dependent at least to the extent of 35 
percent. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman has antic- 
ipated what I was going to say. I my- 
self expect to offer an amendment. I 
can see a smile on some of the Members’ 
faces when I mention that I am going to 
offer an amendment, but we might just 
as well face it now as later, for it cer- 
tainly will have to be faced, but perhaps 
the smiles and snickers will fade away 
when we come to paying the import fees. 
The truth is that foreign countries are 
producing more than ever today, they are 
producing over 100 percent of prewar 
and we have got to meet that compstition 
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or lose our markets, and that is some- 
thing I do not want to have happen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield two additional min- 
utes to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment has to do with Angora rab- 
bit wool. My amendment will be offered 
to page 4, line 11, following the words 
“including mohair” to insert the words 
“and Angora rabbit wool.” 

Let me give you the history of this 
product and show you how important it 
is to a segment of our population to whom 
we owe so much, our disabled veterans: 

In 1947 a special subcommittee on fur 
whose chairman was the Honorable Rem 
F. Murray, of Wisconsin, supported by 
the following Members: EDWIN ARTHUR 
Hatt, New York; PauL B. DAGUE, Penn- 
sylvania; Norris Cotton, New Hamp- 
shire; WALTER K. GRANGER, Utah; JOHN 
L. McMitxran, South Carolina; THOMAS 
G. ABERNETHY, Mississippi; and E. L. 
BARTLETT, Alaska; held hearings on the 
fur situation from May 19 through 21, 
1947. On page 120 of the hearings to 
page 141, inclusive, the hearings give 
some very important and enlightening 
information on the Angora rabbit wool 
production. 

Mr. C. W. Orr, secretary and treasurer 
of the American Angora Rabbit Breed- 
ers Cooperative, Palmer Lake, Colo., gave 
some very interesting information and a 
detailed history of the rise and develop- 
ment of the industry. He was followed 
by Mr. John J. Riggle, National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives, Washington, 
D. C., who also added much information 
to the statements made by Mr. Orr. Mr. 
Riggle was followed by Mr. Harold E. 
Dickison, secretary and legal counsel, 
Angora Advisory Council, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Dickison explained in detail 
how the Angora rabbit wool was pro- 
duccd, graded, and marketed. In addi- 
tion to these gentlemen just mentioned, 
former Congressman J. Edgar Cheno- 
weth and Congressman WESLEY A. 
D’Ewanrt also appeared in support of leg- 
islation on this matter. 

A brief history of the Angora rabbit 
wool production in the United States as 
reported by the Colorado Cooperative 
Council, Inc., 632 Cooper Building, Den- 
ver, Colo.—I quote: 

As far back as 20 and 25 years ago, a sizable 
number of persons in this country were rais- 
ing Angora rabbits, chiefly for pets and as a 
hobby. These people began to pluck or 
shear the hair or wool and to experiment in 
the making of yarns, and from these yarns 
began to make various articles of wearing 
apparel. These people began to find that in 
many respects this wool was a superior ar- 
ticle, and as its use became more widespread, 
the breeding and development of larger An- 
gora herds followed suit. This continued, 
particularly in Colorado, until growers began 
to be concerned about a system of marketing 
that would take care of their production and 
provide for them a price that would cover 
the cost of production with a margin of 
profit for their work, 

The result was that about 1938 the Amer- 
ican Angora Rabbit Breeders Cooperative, 
Inc., a nonprofit marketing association, was 
started with heatiquarters at Palmer Lake, 
Colo. The organization in its early days had 
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a very small production, but their pioneer- 
ing efforts demonstrate that by careful study 
of production, breeding, along with orderly 
marketing, it was possible to build a profit- 
able industry. Their modest start of 11 
members with an initial capital of $22 has 
grown to a membership of more than 7,000 
breeders in every State of the Union and 
handling a very large percentage of all of 
the Angora wool produced in the United 
States. .: 

This producer membership is made up of 
people in all walks of life who have invest- 
ments running from a few dollars to several 
thousand dollars each. Many of them are 
people who because of age, physical handicap, 
or other reasons are unable to engage in very 
active work. This industry affords them an 
opportunity for a respectable living and in 
many, many cases prevents them from be- 
coming objects of charity in their communi- 
ties. 

We think this story is typically American, 
and that the building of this small industry 
required as much initiative, vision, and ef- 
fort as has gone into the building of many 
other American enterprises. 

The success of the American Angora Breed- 
ers Cooperative led to the establishment of 
similar marketing organizations in other 
States, such as Montana, Ohio, and Cali- 
fornia. All of them enjoyed a measure of 
success and a contented membership until 
shortly after the close of the war in 1945. 
About that time they all began to run into 
difficulties which have increased until, at the 
present time, the industry is threatened with 
extinction. 

Perhaps of all the organizations handling 
this commodity, the Palmer Lake group is 
better prepared to withstand adversity than 
any of the others because they have acquired 
facilities for processing their production and 
making both yarn and finished cloth. How- 
ever, if the present trend continues they are 
not going to be very happy. 

It appears that the first troubles the m- 
dustry ran into stemmed from the effects 
of the reciprocal-trade agreements negoti- 
ated by our Government through the State 
Department, These agreements resulted in 
the importation of Angora wool from Canada, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Denmark, United King- 
dom, Belgium, Italy, France, and Japan, at 
a price which meant ruin to the American 
producer. 

The amount of wool imported each year 
at the low price for which it sold has a very 
adverse effect on the domestic price. The 
import price is very materially below the 
American cost of production. During the 
war years, our top grade wool sold as high 
as $15 per pound and that grade now should 
sell for around $10, if the American pro- 
ducer is to stay in business. In the matter 
of protection, it is our understanding that 
Angora rabbit wool is classified for duty pur- 
poses on the same basis as sheep’s wool, and 
the same rate of price support prevails, as 
does the same rate of import duty. 

As a matter of fact, Angora rabbit wool is 


in no sense comparable to sheep’s wool. The 


price of Angora wool in order to make a 
reasonable profit must be at the present time 
$9 per pound, for the standard No. 1 grade. 
Sheep wool, to make the same ratio of profit, 
would be around 47 cents per pound. There- 
fore, the support price of 43 cents per pound 
is of no value to the Angora rabbit wool 
grower. The duty of 34 cents to 37 cents per 
pound is no protection at all. If the price 
support and duty were on a percentage basis 
instead of a definite amount per pound, we 
think we would be in much better shape. 
We believe Angora wool should have a com- 
parable ratio or percentage with sheep wool. 

If Angora rabbit wool were on a comparable 
percentage ratio, or 90 percent, it would give 
a support price of $9 instead of 42 cents. 
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We believe either one or all of three things 
must be done if this industry is to survive: 

1. The imposition of an import tax on 
foreign wool to place it on a competitive basis 
with the American product. 

2. The reclassification of Angora rabbit 
wool by the Department of Agriculture sepa- 
rating it entirely from misleading associa- 
tion with sheep’s wool, with which it is not 
in competition. 

3. The inclusion of Angora wool in the 
farm price support program. 

This industry which can supply a comfort- 
able income for so many partially disabled 
veterans, elderly people, widows with families 
to raise, should not be destroyed for the pur- 
pose of providing what we think, at best, is 
temporary relief to producers in European 
and Asiatic countries. 


I wish to include as part of my remarks 
correspondence from Mr. Charles W. 
Orr, secretary-treasurer, American An- 
gora Rabbit Breeders Cooperative, 
Palmer Lake, Colo.: 


AMERICAN ANGORA RABBIT 
BREEDERS COOPERATIVE, 
Palmer Lake, Colo., July 4, 1949. 
Hon. WII S. Hur, Congressman, 
Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deak CONGRESSMAN HILL: We attended a 
rabbit show and school held at the Agricul- 
tural College in your town òf Fort Collins 
on Saturday. I was asked to be on the pro- 
gram to tell the growers all about the An- 
gora rabbit business. Since the final out- 
come of any business depends on the market, 


.I devoted my time to telling the growers 


about the market. They had a good school, 
some nice rabbits shown, and a good attend- 
ance. 

We greatly appreciate your splendid sup- 
port of our bill, H. R. 4549, for a support 
price on Angora wool. The bill is getting 
wide publicity in the State because of the 
low-priced Japanese wool, at $1.65 per pound, 
and that it is putting Colorado people out 
of business. At the annual meeting of the 
Colorado Cooperative Council, representing 
some 40,000 farmers, a resolution was unan- 
imously passed to support bill H. R. 4549, 
The Congressmen supporting this bill were 
named individually and highly praised for 
their support of small industries. Those at- 
tending were told of your support of the bill. 
People do not like the idea of Colorado in- 
dustries being forced to close down, and they 
are strong for those that are trying to pre- 
vent this. 

We wish to call attention to bill H. R. 
5345, the Pace farm bill, which was approved 
by the House Agricultural Committee on 
June 28. As we understand this bill, it car- 
ries the Brannan plan income-support 
standards. Substitutes for existing parity 
formula and authorizes production payments 
for price supports beginning January 1, 1950, 
on three classes of commodities. 

The three classes of commodities are: (a) 
Class 1 commodities are corn, cotton, tobacco, 
wheat, peanuts, hogs, milk, butterfat, and 
shorn wool, including mohair, required to be 
supported at 100 percent of the new parity, 
etc 


We have been classified with wool, mohair, 
ete. Now, in this bill, H. R. 5345, they are 
saying shorn wool, including mohair. We 
would like an amendment to insert angora- 
rabbit wool. This would mean the support 
price we are after. It seems to us this 
amendment could be put in when this bill is 
brought up for action, or in some other way. 
We have suggested to Congressman MARSALIS 
that he should introduce this amendment. 
We would appreciate your talking the matter 
over with him as to the best method in 
which this could be done. 
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If we could get three words inserted after 
the phrase shorn wool, including mohair and 
Angora rabbit, this would give us what we 
want. It would not give us immediate price 
support but it would place us in a position 
to know exactly where we stand after Janu- 
ary 1950. It would stabilize our business, It 
seems to us this would be easier to pass, since 
this bill is already out of committee, and 
since Angora rabbit wool has been considered 
with sheep wool and mohair in other legis- 
lation. 

If you have other ideas on how this could 
be done we would be glad to hear from you. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES W. ORR, Secretary. 
AMERICAN ANGORA RABBIT 
BREEDERS COOPERATIVE, 

Palmer Lake, Colo., July 12, 1949. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. HILL, Member of Congress, 

Committee on Agriculture, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HILL: We have received letters 
sent in to us by members and Angora wool 
growers saying that you have been giving 
splendid. support to bill H. R. 4549 and that 
you are making a good fight to get our bill 
passed. We are writing to thank you and to 
let you know that we greatly appreciate your 
efforts to save our industry, which means 80 
much to those people who are no longer able 
to go out in the world and compete, yet wish 
to be independent, self-supporting people. 
We are publishing this record of your efforts 
in order that others may know of your honest 
efforts to save American small business. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES W. Orr, Secretary. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. EDWIN AR- 
THUR HALL]. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, parity has become more fa- 
miliar to the American farmer and to 
the American public in the last few years 
than it was some time ago. My concep- 
tion of parity is cost of production and 
a reasonable profit guaranteed to the 
American farmer. I am going to vote 
for and back any legislation that is of- 
fered on the fioor of this House which 
guarantees parity to any branch or to 
any group of American agriculture. Ido 
not think this is an unfair position to 
take. 

When I was in California last fall as 
a member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture I observed the necessity for helping 
the beekeepers and honey raisers of that 
State just as much as I recognized the 
necessity of helping that great industry 
in the State of New York and in other 
parts of the country where it flourishes, 
Honey is a necessary food. It is nu- 
tritious, it is something that we depend 
upon as an assistance to our natural 
sugar supply and it has already been 
stated how it helps the various legumes, 
clover and cloyer crops, of the country 
and it has also been demonstrated how 
it assists the fruit industry of our State 
and other States. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say one more 
word about parity. A lot of people come 
in and demand parity and it is granted 
until they get to the Northeast dairy- 
men. We in the Northeast are enjoying 
about 60 percent of parity on the basis 
of what it is conceived of today. We 
ought to have $6 per hundredweight for 
our milk, then we would be arriving at 
somewhere near parity price or fair cost 
of production plus a reasonable profit. 
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I submit that we are in one of the 
most dangerous and tragic eras in up- 
State New York today where we are suf- 
fering from the worst drought in history 
with a guaranty of about half the day 
production that we normally enjoy. It is 
going to be very serious indeed. If we 
were fortunate enough to enjoy parity— 
and it is continually being rubbed in on 
us up there that we are getting a great 
deal for our milk but actually we are 
getting about 60 percent of parity—we 
would be getting $6 a hundredweight for 
milk. We ought to have it. I hope the 
time will come when this House will 
recognize the fact that parity should be 
applicable not only to honey, tung nuts 
and rabbits, but also to the dairy farm- 
ers of upstate New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison]. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill is one of the most important bills 
on agriculture that has come before Con- 
gress in this session. I urge every Mem- 
ber to vote for its adoption. This bill 
includes both honey and tung oil, and 
if this bill is not enacted disaster for 
the entire Nation will take place since 
both of the commodities are most im- 
portant to our Nation as a whole. 

First, I will take up tung oil. 


TUNG OIL 


As a Member of Congress from Louis- 
iana, which is one of the largest pro- 
ducers of tung oil nuts in the United 
States, I would like to emphatically sup- 
port this legisJation to put a floor under 
the producer’s price for tung oil nuts 
in order to save this tremendously im- 
portant industry from disintegration and 
collapse. 

The over-all average price of 19 cents 
per pound that the tung oil nut pro- 
ducer or farmer received for this season’s 
crop will show a net loss of approximately 
$11.50 per ton of nuts. It is just a ques- 
tion of time as to how long the producer 
can last, and, whereas a few are in better 
financial condition than the vast majority 
of them, there are some that will have 
to abandon their tung orchards as a 
result of the terrific losses which they 
have already sustained. 

When you consider that tung oil is a 
product that is of tremendous importance 
to our armament program and our na- 
tional defense, and was so important dur- 
ing the past World War that the Gov- 
ernment during the war purchased all 
available supplies in the United States 
for war purposes, it is unthinkable that 
the orchards should be allowed to die off. 

While it is true that we are creating 
vast stock piles of other materials that 
are needed in the defense of this coun- 
try, but which are only partially pro- 
duced in this country and part of which 
are imported, I do not see how we can 
afford to overlook tung oil because if 
this Government bought the entire out- 
put of tung oil, which is approximately 
400 train tank cars, and stock pile it, 
there could be no loss to the Government 
and the oil can be stored indefinitely. 


_ It would certainly be a tremendous asset. 
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Tung oil production is not like the 
production of other crops such as pota- 
toes, or similar food crops, in that they 
can be planted in one season of the year 
and gathered within the same year and 
discontinued the next. Rather a tung 
orchard is similar in many respects to an 
industrial plant, in that it has to be built 
over a period of years from a foundation 
of a small tree which develops to full 
production in a period of 8 years—each 
year requiring definite care in the way 
of fertilization and mechanical cultivat- 
ing. If a tung oil orchard is allowed to 
exist without any maintenance it will 
deteriorate faster than an industrial 
plant, and, in a few years, will be beyond 
recovery, and will not even have a scrap 
value as would an industrial plant. 

When you consider that our main 
source of tung oil is China, and with con- 
ditions as they now exist in China, we 
should be deeply grateful to those 
pioneers who have put forth their money, 
energy, and service in developing this 
industry, which makes us independent of 
a source of supply outside our bound- 
aries. We would be in a serious situa- 
tion were we to be totally dependent 
upon China for all of our tung oil require- 
ments. 

Many years ago, when tung oil produc- 
tion was in the experimental stage in 
various Southern States, the Agriculture 
Department was most cooperative and 
encouraged people to buy land, clear 
land, and go to a tremendous expense 
in developing these tung orchards. How- 
ever, since the war the United States 
Department of Agriculture has evidently 
lost interest, since they have done little, 
if anything, to aid one of the most dis- 
tressed agricultural industries in Amer- 
ica from financial ruin. 

On the other hand, they have main- 
tained several agricultural stations 
throughout the tung growing area and 
are, at this time, encouraging tung oil 
production. 

From a common sense standpoint it is 
impossible for any group of farmers in 
any part of America to produce tung oil 
nuts at the present market price unless 
this bill is passed and thereby becomes 
a law. The catastrophe of the tung oil 
nut producers throughout the Nation will 
become more critical, and in a few years, 
instead of having 400 tank carloads of 
vital and necessary tung oil, we may find 
ourselves with none, and if present con- 
ditions in China continue we might not 
5 able to import a single gallon of tung 
oil. 

It is inconceivable that this great 
Nation of ours should let this vital agri- 
cultural industry disintegrate, and I feel 
sure that you Members of Congress will 
pass this legislation. 

This bill also provides for a support 
price on honey. 

HONEY 

Mr. Chairman, in the great Midwest- 
ern States where the bulk of the honey 
has been produced in the past, condi- 
tions were such that crops ranged from 
zero to a few pounds. Beekeepers were 
discouraged and many had to find em- 
ployment in other industries to provide 
a living for their families. During the 
fall very few provided winter protection 
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for their bees and as a result, with ex- 
treme winter conditions, the losses have 
been from 50 to 100 percent. It is in this 
large area where so much of our legume 
seeds are produced and without a normal 
supply of bees, legume seed for 1949 will 
be far less than in past years. Many 
fine orchards will have no bees available 
for pollination, as well as other impor- 
tant agricultural crops which depend on 
the honeybee. 

The southern bee and queen producers 
have been seriously affected as a result 
of widespread bankruptcy which the 
North has suffered. The natural con- 
sequence has been serious price cutting, 
which is now far below cost of produc- 
tion. This will result in many southern 
producers going bankrupt this year, leav- 
ing another segment of our beekeeping 
industry wrecked. Only 10 percent of 
normal orders have been booked for 
spring delivery, which clearly indicates 
the lack of interest in stocking empty 
equipment in the North. 

During the war, beekeepers obtained 
high priorities on scarce materials to 
assure the production of beeswax, honey, 
and to assure ample bees for pollination. 
Food and fiber are necessary in peace 
as well as in war and since prepared- 
ness is essential to national security, 
beekeeping should be recognized as an 
integral part of agricultural programs. 
The honeybee today is responsible for 
80 percent of the pollination of agricul- 
tural crops and the drastic reduction in 
colonies will certainly have a serious ef- 
fect on the farm crops. Our soil-con- 
servation service is constantly at work 
to provide honeybees for the production 
of legume seeds which are scarce and 
expensive. 

In south Louisiana, clover seed pro- 
ducers realize the need of bees in their 
fields and report large increases in seed 
yields when bees are available for pol- 
lination. Cattlemen also want bees for 
pasture improvement, as bees increase 
seed set and assure better stands of 
clover for early grazing. Truck farmers 
now appreciate the value of bees in the 
pollination of their diversified crops. 
Beeswax is used to coat engines for over- 
seas shipment, coating shells, electric 
insulation, dental work, cosmetics, pol- 
ishes, and many other uses. 

The honeybees remove nothing from 
soils and much of our fine honey is pro- 
duced from weeds and all honey would 
be lost if it were not for the honeybee. 
The beekeeping industry provides a large 
market for sugar, screen wire, nails, lum- 
ber, paint, labor, and last but not least, 
the beekeepers pay their shares of taxes. 
The large number of trucks, cars, and 
homes alone represents a large invest- 
ment and a contribution to economic 
progress. It is the millions of dollars in 
increased crop yields which needs to be 
emphasized and this industry merits 
price support in order to survive and ex- 
pand to take care of the ever growing 
need for the honeybee. 

Unless Congress takes appropriate 
steps to remedy the present situation, 
the beekeeping industry will fall and with 


it will fall many agricultural crops. Sub- 


sidizing seed production without recog- 
nizing the role of the honeybee in in- 
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creasing the yields is a waste of Gov- 
ernment funds. 

The beekeeping industry finds itself 
competing against subsidized sweets and 
under such conditions there is no chance 
for survival. Honey is a byproduct of 
the honeybee and nature provided the 
bee with the instinct to visit flowers to 
pollinate them so man could produce 
food. God gave us the honeybee for a 
specific purpose and gave some men the 
power to work with the bees so others 
might obtain the benefits. Today, man 
in his desire to make progress is un- 
consciously destroying the bees and will 
eventually suffer unless the honeybee is 
preserved and worked for the benefit of 
humanity. 

It is now up to the Congress to decide 
if the beekeeping industry is to continue 
to function and become a profitable in- 
dustry und only price support will revive 
interest in keeping bees. 

15 therefore, urge the adoption of this 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of this bill. The 
tung-oil industry in our country is grow- 
ing and there is room for great develop- 
ment. Tung oil is an important ingre- 
dient in our industrial enterprise, and I 
think it is the duty of the Nation to en- 
courage the industry and thereby develop 
an important farm industry and at the 
same time make our country as nearly 
self-sustaining as Bossible with reference 
to that important ingredient. 

Louisiana has been pioneering in the 
tung industry. The congressional dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent 
has been experimenting with tung trees 
for a good many years. We have found 
that the tree grows splendidly and pro- 
duces a very fine crop of nuts. We have 
had the unfortunate experience, how- 
ever, of setting out a variety of trees that 
did not appear to be able to stand very 
much cold. The climate in my section 
is rather mild, but a great many of the 
trees, I am informed, were killed in the 
past year or so because of an unusual 
cold spell and this fact is going to ne- 
cessitate our securing a variety of tung 
tree that is a litt'e more hardy in this 
respect. But it seems to me that it is 
foolish for us not to develop this industry 
when we need the tung oil so badly and 
when we are now almost entirely depend- 
ent upon China for this product and 
China is in the hands of the Communists, 
for the most part. Wisdom and pru- 
dence, therefore, dictate encouragement 
of this industry upon the part of the 
Federal Government, and the best way 
I know to encourage that is to pass this 
bill. 

I want to add here that the bill does 
not go as far as I would like to go. It 
covers only the trees that are already 
planted. I would like to see that provi- 
sion stricken out of the bill. But that 
does not warrant one in opposing the bill 
simply because it does not go as far as 
we would like for it to go. 

Now, a further word as to the question 
of the other element in this bill—honey. 
Honey is a necessary ingredient in the 
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American diet. It is one of the most 
wholesome foods we have. But, as has 
been pointed out, the work of pollination 
by honeybees is probably far more im- 
portant than the production of honey be- 
cause it involves many of the important 
food crops of the Nation, including all 
fruits. I represent a district that ships 
thousands of packages of bees every year. 
These bees go to the sections of the North 
where it gets so cold that it is hardly 
profitable to keep the bees through the 
winter. The producers of honey in the 
North in many places find it better to 
buy new bees from the South every year, 
but the price of honey has so hurt the 
business of producing honey that the sale 
of package bees has been tremendously 
curtailed. The result is that the bee 
business in general is in very dire straits 
and certainly should be included in this 
bill. I therefore heartily approve this 
bill. I hope that it will be expanded, as 
I stated a moment ago, to include all 
tung trees, but even without that it is a 
step in the right direction and I will cer- 
tainly support it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. Marsatts]. 

Mr. MARSALIS. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture for 
his kindness in extending me this time in 
order to discuss an amendment which 
will be offered to this bill, an amendment 
which my distinguished colleague from 
Colorado [Mr. HILL] mentioned a few 
minutes ago. 

I want to say to the chairman of the 
committee that, regardless of the out- 
come on this particular amendment, I 
can assure him that I am wholly in favor 
of the bill and would have been in favor 
of it as it is regardless of this particular 
amendment. But, I do feel that this is 
an amendment which is vitally needed 
at this time. The people in this indus- 
try are faced with much the same kind 
of a problem that faces your producers 
of tung nuts and of honey. This angora 
rabbit wool is an industry that is very 
vital to America and is of great impor- 
tance. It is also an industry in which 
there are many small people engaged and 
it is also an industry that is in vital need 
of protection at this time. 

I might say in addition that it is an 
industry which the Government en- 
couraged during the war, because it was 
very much needed at that time. 

Mr, GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSALIS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. I want to congratu- 
late the distinguished gentleman from 
Colorado for taking up the cause of the 
small farmers of this country. He is 
speaking about a commodity that is very 
important. It is raised by many disabled 
veterans, and I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that I have letters from all over 
this country from disabled veterans who 
are engaged in this industry. I certainly 
congratulate the gentleman for calling 
it to our attention, and so far as I am 
concerned, I will aid in the passage of this 
important measure. 
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Mr. MARSALIS. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Utah for his 
remarks. 

There is one thing that a lot of you 
people do not know about this Angora 
rabbit wool industry. Angora wool is not 
in competition with regular wool. It has 
about the same relationship to regular 
wool that magnesium or some other alloy 
has to steel. The products that are man- 
ufactured from this wool are usually in 
the form of a combination of Angora 
rabbit wool, perhaps 50 percent, some- 
times 40 percent, and the rest regular 
wool. Sometimes the articles are made 
of part Angora rabbit wool and part ray- 
on or silk. Then there are other combi- 
nations. 

But during the war the Government 
found it necessary to use this Angora 
wool in connection with aviators’ suits, 
helmets, gloves, and other equipment, 
because of the fact that this particular 
wool is some seven times as warm as in 
any other type of wool. It has certain 
insulating qualities which make it in- 
dispensable. 

Prior to the war we were receiving suf- 
ficient Angora wool for home consump- 
tion in addition to our own production, 
then small, from England, from France, 
and from Japan. When the war came, 
this wool that was coming over here to 
supplement our own supply, was com- 
pletely cut off. In the year 1943, when 
it was so badly needed, there were only 
5 pounds of this wool shipped in. As I 
say, the Government then encouraged 
and asked these people, these small pro- 
ducers, to get busy and help them out in 
this situation, and they got busy. 

There was an article in the November 
1943 Collier’s magazine entitled “The 
Rabbit Goes to War.” It gave in detail 
the need, and urged people to get into 
this industry. These small people have 
gotten into this industry. At the end of 
the war there were some 14,000 people 
raising Angora rabbits. The price was 
good. At its peak during the war this 
wool, highest grade, sold for as high as 
$14 per pound. It is now being imported 
for as low as $3, $4, and $5 per pound, 
less than American rabbit raisers can 
produce it for. 

Angora rabbits first appeared at An- 
kara—Angora, from which they take 
their name—Turkey, about 700 B. C., 
and were introduced into France by some 
French sailors who bought several at 
Ankara. When first discovered they were 
kuown as silk rabbits. They were first 
in roduced in this country about 25 years 
ago and were raised chiefly for pets and 
as a hobby. Then the owners began to 
pluck or shear the wool and experiment 
in the making of yarn and from this yarn 
began to make various articles of wear- 
ing apparel. They found that in many 
way. this wool was a superior article, 
and as its use became more widespread 
through breeding the development of 
larger Angora herds followed. 

This continued, particularly in Colo- 
rado, until growers began to be concerned 
about a system of marketing which would 
take care of their production and provide 
for them a price that would cover the 
cost cf production and a margin of profit. 
The result was that about 1938 the Amer- 
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ican Angora Rabbit Producers, Inc., a 
nonprofit marketing association, was 
started with headquarters at Palmer 
Lake, Colo. Starting with 11 members 
and $22, it has grown and expanded to a 
membership of about 7,000, some of 
whom live in every State of the Union, 
with a capital of around $50,000. There 
are four other cooperatives located in the 
States of California, Ohio, Montana, and 
New Jersey. 

Subsequent to the war this wool began 
to be imported in large quantities from 
the following nations: Canada, Mexico, 
France, Italy, Denmark, United King- 
dom, Japan, Argentina, Austria, and 
Belgium. This wool has been coming 
into this country at prices lower than 
the American grower can produce it with 
the result that native growers are being 
forced out of business. These growers, 
many of whom are physically handi- 
capped because of age or some infirmity, 
are unable to engage in any active work 
but are able to take care of these rabbits. 
There are a number of widows with chil- 
dren who are self-supporting because of 
this industry. Many partially disabled 
war veterans, as well as aged people, have 
found this work suitable for them and 
also a means of livelihood. 

Today, however, these people are in 
many cases being forced to sell their 
rabbits for meat. This business which 
flourished and prospered during the war 
years is now definitely in the doldrums, 
and unless some help is forthcoming in 
the very near future will become extinct. 

In event of another war we are going 
to need Angora wool perhaps to a far 
greater extent than we did in the last 
as the next war may be fought in much 
colder climates. We cannot afford to 
permit this industry to perish and we 
cannot afford to overlook the need for 
helping the producers at this time. I 
urge upon the Committee that it most 
carefully consider the merits of this 
legislation and that it deal kindly with 
this most useful and productive industry. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HOEVEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I amin 
favor of this legislation. My remarks 
will be confined to that part of the bill 
dealing with honey, of which there is 
much produced in Iowa. There are two 
things I would like to emphasize: One 
is that the honey industry is having a 
hard time financially; and, second, that 
the country needs the honey bee in pol- 
lination. For the past 3 or 4 years the 
price of honey has gone down to the 
point where it is no longer profitable. 
Many beekeepers find it impossible to 
obtain even their costs of production and 
as a result are disposing of their bees. 
It appears as if a price support for honey 
as provided in this bill is the only answer 
to this problem. 

The honey bee plays a most important 
part in pollination. Almost 50 agricul- 
tural crops require insect pollination and 
bees are responsible for about 80 percent 
of such pollination activity. The wild 
honey bee is already extinct in many 
parts of the United States and the hives 
of domestic bees are rapidly disappear- 
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ing from the American landscape. The 
disappearance of wild flowers and the 
reduced clover acreage are also contrib- 
uting factors. In many parts of the 
country the hives of honey bees used in 
the business of producing honey are al- 
most the only solution to the problem 
of the necessary cross-pollination of our 
perennial legumes and other seed crops. 
It therefore can readily be understood 
that if we are to have a bee population 
in the United States capable of doing the 
pollinating job, beekeepers must either 
receive direct payment for pollination 
done by their bees or they must receive 
an adequate return from the honey 
which they sell in order to make the 
operation of the hives profitable. H. R. 
29 is definitely a step in the right direc- 
tion, and I hope this legislation will prove 
of benefit to the honey industry. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

Mr.H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am in full agreement with the 
many Members who have urged the pas- 
sage of this legislation. From a national 
defense standpoint that portion of the 
bill providing a price support for tung- 
nut oil is fully justified. I believe, in 
line with what the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. CrawFrorD] proposes, that such 
price support should cover not only the 
production of the trees now in existence 
or planted but also future plantings and 
the production of oil therefrom. 

Of course, the solution to this problem 
is not via the price-support route. In- 
stead our home producers should be pro- 
tected against the importation of huge 
quantities of this oil at ridiculously low 
duty. The American producer should 
not be forced to compete with Chinese 
labor but unfortunately this adminis- 
tration urges free-trade practices which 
make it almost impossible for American 
producers to exist. 

Mr. Chairman, coming as I do from 
Minnesota, my main interest in this leg- 
islation is that part relating to honey. 
The average person does not realize the 
importance of the honeybee to agricul- 
tural production. The cross-pollination 
afforded by the honeybee affects more 
thant 50 agricultural products including 
alfalfa and clover. Only a few years ago 
our Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Agriculture appropriated $12,000,000 for 
1 year’s aid in the development of legume 
seeds. I contended, at that time, that 
if we would give our beekeepers a fair 
parity price for their product, the con- 
sequent encouragement to the industry 
would solve the problem of pollenizing 
our legumes. 

Last year, Mr. Chairman, I was in- 
strumental in helping to persuade ECA 
to export 12,000,000 pounds of honey as 
part of its program. This rich, nutri- 
tious food is far superior to many foods 
which cost a great deal more. The ship- 
ment of this honey to Europe was not 
only beneficial to the people who needed 
the food but also helped to sustain the 
honey price in Ameria. This legislation, 
giving a price support to the honey pro- 
ducer, is only fair and just to the thou- 
sands of people engaged in the production 
of this very necessary food. 
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Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I favor this bill. With 
the committee amendment, it provides 
for a support price for both tung nuts 
and honey. I hope the gentlemen who 
are opposing the bill will not take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to make a point 
of order on account of the title. 

Mr. Chairman, two wrongs do not 
make a right, but in this case, with this 
legislation, particularly with reference to 
tung nuts, we are in a dilemma. What 
we really need is a proper and adequate 
tariff on tung oil instead of this kind of 
legislation, but we cannot get a tariff, 
we cannot get an import quota, because 
the administration in power has a policy 
against protecting an American indus- 
try; so the only thing we can do is re- 
sort to this type of legislation to protect 
this infant industry in the interest of 
the whole economy of the country. 

In my case, if I have to make a choice 
in dealing with countries, I am going to 
choose dealing in behalf of the American 
citizens and to protect them even though 
it does cost us a little more money. 

Having been here as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture for many 
years, I was one of those who some years 
ago urged that new crops be developed 
in the United States, and the production 
of tung nuts was one of these crops. I 
think we should encourage the produc- 
tion of new crops in the United States, 
particularly those crops that are neces- 
sary to our economy. 

Having lived through the last war, and 
knowing how difficult it was to get some 
of the strategic materials from the Far 
East, I think it should be a definite pol- 
icy of this country to encourage the pro- 
duction of those vital products that have 
so much to do not only with our econ- 
omy but for the protection of our coun- 
try. I think this is one case where we 
can aid the economy of the country by 
supporting this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, there is of course a dif- 
ference of opinion about the support- 
price program. It is an extensive pro- 
gram and it is an expensive program. It 
is a program that seeks to protect an 
important part of our American econ- 
omy, the farmers of this country, who 
produce the food and the fiber that are 
used to satisfy the needs of the American 
people. 

I urge the adoption of the bill as pre- 
sented by the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and one Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, you have heard several Members 
speak about the importance of the hon- 
eybee. So that there will be no doubt 
in your mind I bring to your attention 
this letter which I shall read from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. The letter is signed by Mr. 
Avery S. Hoyt, acting chief of the Bu- 
reau. The gentleman has apparently 


given the matter considerable thought. 
The letter is as follows: 


It is perhaps difficult to overemphasize the 
importance of honeybees in the agricultural 
economy of the country. It is not commonly 
realized that if pollinating insects are ex- 
cluded from such crops as alfalfa and red 
clover, for example, no seed is produced. The 
same is true of most of the legumes. Nearly 
all the deciduous fruits, almonds, and many 
of the small fruits, melons and cucumbers, 
onions, carrots, cabbage, cauliflower, and 
similar vegetables, are either dependent on 
insects for seed and fruit production or pro- 
duce better when such insects are abun- 
dant. Inasmuch as 80 percent of all pollina- 
tion is done by honeybees, they are truly in- 
dispensable. 

Probably the reason why it isn't commonly 
understood that some 50 crops grown in the 
country are largely dependent on honeybees 
is because there were at one time enough 
native or ground nesting pollinating insects 
to do the job. People have not been much 
concerned about the pollination require- 
ments of various crops. As agriculture de- 
veloped and more land came under the plow, 
the numbers , of these ground nesting bees 
became reduced through the destruction of 
their nests. The use of insecticides, burn- 
ing fence rows and brush lands, and other 
agricultural practices, have added to the de- 
struction of such insects. 

The per-acre production of alfalfa and red 
clover seed, to mention only two of the le- 
gumes, has been steadily decreasing for a 
number of years. As recently as 1925 Utah 
produced 26,000,000 pounds of alfalfa seed. 
The current production of alfalfa seed in that 
State is less than 4,000,000 pounds. Similar 
reductions have occurred elsewhere. A good 
field of red clover should produce 8 to 10 
bushels of seed per acre. The current pro- 
duction for the United States is less than 0.9 
bushel. This reduction cannot be attributed 
entirely to lack of adequate pollinating in- 
sects, but it is one of the major contributing 
factors. No matter how well an insect-pol- 
linated crop flourishes, an abundance of pol- 
linating insects must be present at blooming 
time if seed or fruit is to be produced. 

The native pollinating insects, mostly sol- 
itary bees and bumblebees, have received 
scant attention in this country. Means of in- 
creasing their numbers is not known. The 
result of this is that pollination is now and 
will be henceforth dependent upon honey- 
bees. 

The pollinating services of honeybees are 
worth many times their value as producers 
of honey and wax. The keeping of bees, how- 
ever, depends upon the production of honey 
at a profit. The yields of many fruit and 
seed crops are, therefore, influenced very 
largely by the price of honey and its effect 
upon the welfare of the beekeepers. 

You may have heard that the beekeeping 
industry is in a precarious condition. The 
beekeeper's outlay for labor, equipment, and 
supplies is higher than it has ever been. On 
the other hand, the price he is getting for 
honey is less than the cost of protection. 
As a result many beekeepers are going out of 
business. While the country can unques- 
tionably get along with less honey, it cannot 
get along with fewer honeybees. There is 
comparatively little that beekeepers can do 
to better their condition. Beekeeping is so 
thinly scattered from coast to coast and 
border to border that beekeepers have never 
been able to organize effectively enough to 
tackle their problems in a concerted manner. 
Honey does not lend itself to packing and 
marketing by large food concerns. As a con- 
sequence, the industry has little financial 
backing. 

Considering the agricultural economy of 
the country as a whole, some plans or means 
must be provided to maintain a thriving and 
vigorous beekeeping industry, Honey is real- 
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ly a byproduct of this industry; and, until 
the beekeeper is paid for pollination services 
performed by his bees, he must receive 
enough for his honey to encourage him to 
stay in business. 
Sincerely yours, 
Avery S. HOYT, 
Acting Chief of Bureau. 


Mr. Chairman, I hope this bill will pass. 
It is an important and far-reaching 
piece of legislation. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. As a matter of 
fact the State of California, when they 
tried to propagate a certain species of 
dates, found it necessary to go to Asia 
for a certain species of ants, and they 
had to import them and colonize them in 
California so that they could pollinate 
these dates. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Yes; I 
heard that, and I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. GATHINGS]. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
hold in my hand a tung nut. We have 
been discussing tung nuts for some time 
today, and I just wanted the member- 
ship to see what one looks like. It is 
much larger than a hickory nut. ‘It is 
a little larger than a walnut and re- 
sembles the walnut. Inside is the kernel 
from which comes the oil that is really 
and truly a critical war material. I was 
asked a few moments ago why we should 
pass legislation to support the price on 
the oil that comes from this nut. I want 
to tell you that these growers whose 
groves are located in some seven States 
along the Gulf of Mexico were encour- 
aged during the war to increase their 
production. They did just that. They 
were given incentive payments. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
was in office at that time. Because of the 
need for this oil in the Military Estab- 
lishment, the production was greatly in- 
creased. Today these growers are op- 
erating below the actual cost of pro- 
duction of their product. 

Let me give you some figures. The cost 
of production of tung oil before the war 
was $27 to $32 per acre, and they de- 
rived from 21 cents to 28 cents a pound 
for their oil. Today it costs from $56 
to $62 an acre. This is due to the fact 
that labor prices have gone up, and they 
have to put fertilizer on the land, and 
it is necessary to pay higher prices for 
farm implements. Today they get 21 
cents a pound for tung oil, although dur- 
ing the war the oil sold for 40 cents a 
pound. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CoLMER] has shown you the reason that 
this is a critical war material. He gave 
you seven or eight examples of uses of 
this commodity by the Navy. It is most 
important and necessary that we provide 
support for tung oil so that the growers 
can remain in business. There are also 
12 processing plants which are in opera- 
tion to crush the nuts. All in all, 15,000 
are employed in the industry. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield. 
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Mr. BREHM. Do you know how long 
it takes a tree to arrive at maturity and 
develop? 

Mr. -GATHINGS 
takes about 5 years. 

There is none of this grown in Arkan- 
sas at all, but I was delighted to join the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoL- 
MER] and others interested throughout 
the belt in support of this legislation. 

Mr. BREHM. Is it true that you can- 
not stock pile the oil? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I understand it is 
expensive to stock pile, but it is storable. 

Mr. BREHM. But can be done? 

Mr. GATHINGS. It can be done, 
yes—— 

Mr. BREHM. The rumor around here 
was that you could not stock pile it. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Oh, yes. It is being 
done. 

Price supports for the production of 
honey is most essential to American ag- 
riculture. I am wholeheartedly in favor 
of the honey provision in this bill as well 
as tung oil. Extensive hearings were 
held by the Committee on Agriculture 
on both tung oil and supports for honey. 
I would like to call your attention to the 
testimony of Mr. J. H. Davis, inspector 
of apiaries, State Apiary Board of Ar- 
kansas, found in the hearings on page 
96 and following pages. Mr. Davis’ tes- 
timony reflects the great need for the 
passage of legislation to protect the 
honeybee. Arkansas has taken the lead 
in- recognizing the usefulness of the 
honeybee in increasing production, grow- 
ing of legumes, the building up of our 
soils, and in the protection of the future 
of agriculture, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Boces], 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, while I represent a district that 
does not grow tung nuts, I trust this 
legislation will be adopted and I trust 
that my friend the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays] will not press his point 
of order because the legislation vitally 
affects two commodities which are im- 
portant not only to our agricultural 
economy but to our security. The legis- 
lation has been carefully thought out; it 
has bipartisan support, and it is the only 
proper approach to this problem. 

It has been suggested that both situa- 
tions could be cured by the imposition 
of a tariff. It seems to me elementary 
that whereas only 10 percent of the pro- 
duction is domestic, the imposition of a 
tariff which would affect 100 percent of 
domestic consumption would be an un- 
economic and unwise way to approach 
the problem. I trust that the legislation 
as drawn will be enacted. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I cannot quite 
follow the gentleman’s suggestion that it 
would be uneconomic, since it is going to 
cost $2,900,000 a year under this bill. 
Why would it not be more economical to 
protect it by a tariff instead of a sub- 
sidy? 


I understand it 
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Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I do not 
know where the gentleman got his fig- 
ures. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I got them from 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. The 
gentleman states that it will cost $2,- 
900,000 to protect these products under 
this formula of a parity support price. 
I may say to him that if he will simply 
multiply his $2,900,000 by 10 he would 
arrive at the cost under a tariff. 

Mr. Chairman, the passage of the Col- 
mer bill to provide supports for the tung- 
oil industry, in my opinion, is extremely 
important to our country. This bill 
assures to the grower of tung oil a fair 
price for his products and insures the 
maintenance of an industry which is vital 
to our country and its economy in peace 
and in war. 

While the production of tung oil is 
limited to the Gulf States, the oil itself is 
important to our Nation. 

During World War II every effort was 
made by the Government to stimulate 
the domestic production of tung oil. The 
cil was given priority of A-2, and every 
drop of it went to the armed services. 
In order to encourage the extension of 
tung acreage and oil output, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture offered growers a 
bonus of $5 an acre to enlarge their tung 
orchards. 

Tung oil is used in 800 manufacturing 
lines. It is used as a drying agent in 
printing inks, high-grade paints, var- 
nishes, and lacquers, as a coating for the 
interior of food cans, in the manufacture 
of linoleum and as brake linings, and as 
a waterproofing for raincoats, tarpaulins, 
plywood, the underbodies of flying boats, 
and as a protective covering for bullets, 
guns, tanks, radar, and enclosed parts of 
bombs. There is no substitute for tung 
oil. 

Since the conclusion of the war, the 
price of tung oil has dropped to the 
point where, unless a fair price is insured 
by the Government, our American indus- 
try, despite the many millions of dollars 
invested therein, is bound to collapse. 

Eliminating the considerations of 
hardships which will accrue to every pro- 
ducer of tung if this legislation is not 
adopted, it would seem to me that the 
Members would support it without ques- 
tion because of its vital import to our 
Nation’s security. The one source of 
tung oil besides the small American pro- 
duction is China. China is now large- 
ly—sad to say—under the domination of 
the Russian Communists, and, if we allow 
the American industry to die, we will find 
ourselves in a much more critical posi- 
tion insofar as tung oil is concerned than 
we were in respect to rubber early in 
1942. In other words, Mr. Chairman, we 
would be relying on the Russians for the 
supply of one of our most strategic mate- 
rials. 

The adoption of this legislation will 
not be costly to the American taxpayers, 
but it will preserve an industry which is 
essential in peace and in war. 

At the present price, it is impossible for 
any group of farmers anywhere in this 
country to produce tung oil, and in a 
short time, unless this legislation is 
adopted, we will find ouselves completely 
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dependent upon a foreign source for tung 
oil. 


Mr, ‘WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, this bill, 
H. R. 29, has for its purpose the estab- 
lishment of a price-support program for 
two highly specialized agricultural com- 
modities, namely: tung nuts and honey. 
Although these commodities are unre- 
lated in an agricultural sense, both of 
them are of tremendous importance to 
our national welfare. 

Tung trees are native to China but as 
a result of farsighted experimentation 
by the Department of Agriculture, com- 
mencing about the year 1902, it was 
found that they could just as well have 
been indigenous to a limited belt along 
the Gulf of Mexico. They require spe- 
cialized soil and climatic conditions and 
require a sandy, well-drained soil of an 
acid type. Although the trees must have 
about 60 inches of rainfall a year, they 
will not grow properly where the 
ground-water table is closer than 22 
feet to the surface. These soil and 
climatic requirements are found in a belt 
about 100 miles wide extending along 
the Gulf of Mexico, roughly from the 
W around Ocala, Fla., to Beaumont, 

ex. 

Tung nuts are the source of tung oil. 
The oil is an almost indispensable in- 
gredient of many important industrial 
products, including paint, electrical in- 
sulation, and other commercial products. 
Because of its quality as a water repel- 
lent tung oil was used during the war for 
the protection of highly specialized and 
sensitive instruments. 

Prior to the development of this infant 
industry our source of supply came ex- 
clusively from China, and for a time 
when the Japs made it impossible for us 
to-reach the source of supply, the Mili- 
tary Establishment suddenly realized the 
importance of this product and the 
President of the United States officially 
designated tung oil as a critical war 
material. 

We all know of the ambition of the 
Russians in the Orient, as witness the 
revolution in China. In the event of an- 
other world conflagration, which pray 
God we may avoid in the foreseeable 
future, we would see our source of sup- 
ply of this critical war material shut out 
again. But we must plan for the worst. 

The present bill is designed to provide 
price support only for the acreage of 
trees which has already been planted. 
It is not the intent of the sponsors of 
this legislation to encourage overpro- 
duction of tung trees and in view of 
this fact and the limited belt suited for 
production of this product the very small 
amount of money involved to provide 
price support is cheap insurance indeed. 

Honey is only a small part of the val- 
uable contribution honeybees make to 
the agricultural economy of the United 
States. Far more important than the 
value of the honey is the part the bees 
play in pollinating many crops, At 
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least 50 or more of the most important 
agricultural crops require insect pollina- 
tion and bees are responsible for ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the pollina- 
tion activity. Among the crops which 
are dependent upon pollinating insects 
for full production of fruit or seed are, 
apples, apricots, blackberries, cherries, 
cucumbers, muskmelons, peaches, straw- 
berries, watermelons, alfalfa, clover, 
vetch, etc. 

Along man’s road to progress he too 
frequently leaves a blaze of destruction. 
Man finds it very difficult to improve 
upon the laws of Nature and he some- 
times learns to his regret that he can- 
not violate the laws of Nature with im- 
punity. 

I can remember over 25 years ago that 
outstanding educator, philosopher, and 
naturalist of the South, Rev. Father 
Bievers, who at one time was president 
of Loyola University of the South, 
warned the people, especially in and 
around New Orleans, that the campaign 
then going on for the indiscriminate 
destruction of certain insects, particular- 
ly a type of ant, would result in great 
propagation of a far more destructive 
pest, the termite. His predictions have 
come true. We are now warned by 
those who are supposed to know what 
they are talking about that the wide- 
spread and indiscriminate use of DDT 
and other insecticides is bringing about 
a vast decrease in the wild bee popula- 
tion in the United States. This means 
that the greatest contribution of the bee 
to our agricultural economy, namely: 
pollinating activity, is being curtailed. 
One of the purposes of this bill is to 
encourage the scientific cultivation on 
the farm of the bees, not only for the 
production of honey but primarily for 
the preservation of the part which the 
wild bee plays in our agricultural econ- 
omy. 

Here again, as in the case of tung nuts, 
the importance of this bill is not so much 
the small cost involved, or the subsidiz- 
ing of this industry as the opponents 
of the measure like to talk about, but 
the sustaining of our agricultural indus- 
try as a whole. Little benefit would we 
derive from our soil-conservation and 
soil-erosion programs if we do not main- 
tain cross-breeding of plants and pol- 
linizing methods thereof, which Nature 
herself has provided. 

I, therefore, urge a favorable vote on 
this bill. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I have 
just returned from necessary public busi- 
ness in Florida in order to take part in 
the deliberations on H. R. 29. Unques- 
tionably the facts are clear and the 
necessity for this legislation is obvious. 

Tung oil is a vital commodity. Yet 
without this measure we may become en- 
tirely dependent upon foreign sources. 
The availability of tung oil would then 
be subject to the whim of a nation which 
now shows only hostility to our way of 
life. The measure in its present form 
is a much better bill than that reported 
to the House. Restrictions which were 
highly injurious to the avowed purpose 
of insuring a domestic supply of tung oil 
have now been removed. 

While it is true that tung oil can be 
produced only in a limited part of the 
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southeast, it as a commodity is valuable 
to the industry and to the defense of all 
of the Nation. 

But also in this measure we include 
honey, a commodity which is produced 
throughout the Nation. It is a crop im- 
portant to all farmers because of the 
part played by bees in pollination of so 
many farm crops. 

So there is no sectionalism in this bill. 
Instead, it is, first of all, a defense meas- 
ure. Second, it gives protection to Amer- 
ican industry. Finally, it is of direct 
value to farmers throughout the Nation. 
There are no sound grounds upon which 
to contest its passage. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy-three 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 153] 
Abbitt Harrison Potter 
Allen, Tl Hedrick Powell 
1 Herter Quinn 

Auchincloss Hinshaw Rabaut 
Barden Hoffman, III Reed, N. Y 
Bates, Ky. Hope Richards 
Blackney Hull Sabath 
Bland Kee Scott, 
Bolling Keefe Hugh D., Jr 
Bolton, Ohio Kennedy Sheppard 
Bonner Klein Short 
Buckley, N. Y. LeFevre Sikes 
Bulwinkle Lyle Simpson, Pa 
Cavalcante McDonough Smith, Ohio 
Celler McGrath Smith, Va. 
Chatham McGregor rs 
Chudoſt Macy Stanley 
Clevenger Marshall Steed 

mbs Mason Stigler 
Coudert Meyer Taber 
Dawson Morton Thomas, N. J. 
Deane Moulder Thomas, Tex 
Dingell Norblad Towe 
Douglas O'Brien, III Vinson 
Eaton O'Brien, Mich, Vorys 
Elston O'Hara, III alsh 
Engel, Mich O'Hara, Minn. Welch, Calif 
Feig! Passman Whitaker 
Fellows Patman Whitten 

Patterson Woodhouse 

Frazier Pfeifer, Young 
Fugate Joseph L. Zablocki 
Gilmer Pfeiffer, 
Gore William L. 
Hardy Plumley 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
Mr. Monroney having assumed the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. McSwEENEY, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, reported 
that that Committee, having had under 
consideration the bill H. R. 29, and find- 
ing itself without a quorum, he had di- 
rected the roll to be called, when 335 
Members responded to their names, a 
quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon 
the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Grant] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I am sup- 
porting this bill because I believe that 
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parity should be provided for tung nuts. 
Under present conditions it is difficult 
for tung-nut producers to harvest these 
nuts without a loss. It requires years of 
effort, investment, and hard work to 
bring tung-nut trees into production. 

At the present time tung-nut oil is 
being imported from China. The cost 
of producing this oil with coolie labor 
is, of course, much cheaper than we can 
produce it here in this country. There 
is a definite need for some protection. 

Aside from the present domestic use 
of tung oil, there is a very definite need 
of keeping alive the production in this 
country for war needs. Our imports from 
China could be cut off at any time and 
this Nation would drastically feel the 
effect of the loss of tung oil for the pur- 
pose of national defense. 

For some years tung nuts have been 
produced in the Gulf region of my dis- 
trict. The growers have large sums in- 
vested in these groves and I believe that 
they are entitled to some help. 

This bill also provides for a price sup- 
port for honey. The proponents of this 
legislation are aware of the fact that, 
while honey in itself is not a national 
problem, at the same time the pollination 
performed by the bees is of vast impor- 
tance. Many of the bee raisers of the 
Nation will be forced to go out of busi- 
ness unless they receive some help, and 
the only way for them to receive this 
help is through a price support of honey. 
There are several large commercial bee 
raisers in the northern part of my dis- 
trict, particularly in Lowndes County. 
These producers ship bees all over the 
United States. They are very much in- 
terested in this legislation, and I firmly 
believe that its adoption will benefit the 
Nation as a whole. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, a moment ago there 
was some indication that the support of 
the tung-oil program would be very ex- 
pensive. A member of our staff has just 
handed me a Memorandum containing 
information from the Department which 
indicates that total losses on the entire 
program to date have amounted to only 
$311,591. Those losses occurred on the 
oil acquired under the 1947 program. All 
of this oil has now been disposed of. 
The total value handled was in excess of 
$2,000,000. No losses occurred under the 
prior support or wartime program. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quests for time. In the event the point 
of order is made against the Committee 
amendment it would be our purpose to 
concede the point of order and then ask 
for the bill to be approved as originally 
introduced. It seems to me if that be 
the procedure the final action should be 
expedited and we should have it out of 
the way in a very few minutes. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman recognizes, does he not, that 
by conceding the point of order he is 
striking honey from the bill? What will 
be the policy of the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in that event? 

Mr. COOLEY. May I say that in view 
of the sentiment of the members of the 
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House Committee on Agriculture it would 
be my purpose to call that committee to- 
gether within the next 2 or 3 days to 
report a bill providing a support price for 
honey. I regret very much that this 
parliamentary situation has arisen, but 
there is no way that I can prevent the 
point of order from being made. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

If I may have the attention of the 
chairman and those gentlemen who de- 
_sire to make the point of order, it is my 
hope that the point of order will not 
be made. It is a technical point and, 
certainly, those who are interested in the 
welfare of agriculture as a whole deem 
it highly desirable and necessary at this 
time to keep honey in this bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman real- 
izes, of course, that it is the right of any 
Member of this body to make a point 
of order against an item in a bill. I 
have no control over that. I had no 
reason to anticipate it because of the 
fact that the bill was unanimously re- 
ported by the committee and we were 
anticipating no opposition to it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is correct; I recognize that any Member 
has the right to make it. It would, of 
course, be a technical objection that 
could be made to the bill, but I hope 
the aid which is necessary to a minor 
industry of agriculture may be given; and 
I hope that those who intend to make 
the point of order, on thinking about it, 
will withhold it and not press it at this 
time so that this legislation may be put 
through in its present form for the bene- 
fit of the country. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. The Chairman of 
the committee has indicated to the House 
what the tung-oil program will cost. 
Will he indicate what the honey pro- 
gram has cost, if anything? 

Mr. COOLEY. Frankly, I do not have 
that information before me at the pres- 
ent time. Perhaps some other member 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. WHITE], for instance, 
may be able to answer the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I may say 
to the gentleman from Michigan that it 
has not cost anything, because there has 
been only a purchase program on honey 
up to now; they have never supported 
it at 60 to 90 percent of parity as is pro- 
posed in this bill. 

Mr. DONDERO. T hope the bill passes 
as introduced. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Why 
not recommit the bill and report it back 
with both tung nuts and honey in it in 
such a way that a point of order would 
not lie against it? 

Mr. COOLEY. Honey could be han- 
died in a separate bill. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I may 
say to the membership that when the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture gives his word it is as good as his 
bond, and I will take it on that assump- 
tion at this time. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I would 
not doubt the gentleman’s word at all, 
but I was just wondering, because I 
have found that sometimes there are 
some things that a person cannot do. 

Mr. COOLEY. This is one thing that 
the Chairman and the Committee can- 
not do, prevent any Member from mak- 
ing a point of order. . 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Iunder- 
stand that; that is why I suggested that 
if the whole bill were voted down now 
another one could be brought in that 
would not be subject to a point of order. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr, D'EWART]. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment to provide 
price support for Angora rabbit wool. 

The present plight of the producers of 
Angora rabbit wool is a sad example of 
what can happen to a small American in- 
dustry when it is subjected to uncon- 
trolled competition with an inferior for- 
eign product produced under the low 
wages and with the cheap materials 
available in other parts of the world. 

During the recent war hundreds of 
Americans were induced to go into the 
business of raising Angora rabbits for 
wool. They enjoyed a fair price and a 
good market for their product, and it 
played a part in the war effort by re- 
leasing other scarce materials for more 
pressing purposes. In my own State, at 
Malta, Mont., a large cooperative Angora 
rabbit wool organization was established, 
and was a fine small industry for that 
section. Wool was shipped to it from all 
over the West, where hundreds of dis- 
abled veterans, widows, retired farmers 
and workers and others had gone into the 
business of raising Angora wool as a 
steady and badly needed cash income. 
With the end of the war, the market was 
flooded with great quantities of Italian, 
French, Dutch, and Japanese Angora 
rabbit wool, at prices which undersold 
the American producers. In many in- 
stances the prices of foreign wool were 
actually less than American cost of pro- 
duction. Hundreds of Americans, men 
and women who could ill afford to lose 
this source of revenue, have now been 
forced out of business. 

I endeavored in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress and again in the Eightieth 
Congress to provide some form of protec- 
tion for these people from the great flood 
of foreign goods. I was unable to do so. 

The situation is even more serious now, 
and I believe it is sound and wise to sup- 
port this product as proposed in this 
amendment. 

I have not had recent communication 
from honey producers in Montana. I 
know, however, that their product has 
suffered a considerable depression in 
price and that many of them have turned 
to other endeavors. Honey is an impor- 
tant commodity and I feel strongly that 
its inclusion in our agricultural support 
program is justified and necessary. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time; I suggest 
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that the Clerk read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended (U. S. C., 
1940 ed., title 7, ch. 35), is amended as 
follows: 

In subparagraph (a) (1) of section 301 
insert in the second sentence after the words 
“except tobacco” the words “and tung nuts”, 
and add after the final sentence the follow- 
ing: “In the case of tung nuts such base 
period shall be the period January 1936 to 
December 1940.” 

In section 303 insert in the first sentence 
after the comma following the word “rice” 
the words “tung nuts” and a comma. 

Sec. 2. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
is authorized and directed to support the 
price of tung nuts to producers at not less 
than 90 percent of parity through loans, pur- 
chases, or other operations. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: . 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That notwithstanding any other provision 
of law the Secretary of Agriculture, through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, and 
other means available to him, is authorized 
and directed through loans, purchases, or 
other operations to support the price of 
honey, and of tung nuts produced on the 
acreage of tung nut trees planted prior to 
the date of the enactment of this act, at not 
less than 60 nor more than 90 percent of 
the parity price as calculated pursuant to 
section 301 (a) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 as amended by the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949. Appropriate adjust- 
ments may be made in the support price of 
honey or tung nuts for differences in grade, 
type, quality, location, and other factors. 

“In carrying out the provisions of this 
act compliance by the producer with pro- 
duction goals and marketing practices (in- 
cluding appropriate marketing agreements 
and orders under the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937) as prescribed by the 
Secretary, may be required as a condition of 
eligibility for price support.” 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
since the committee amendment has no 
greater standing than any other amend- 
ment, the title of this bill is to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, to provide parity for tung 
nuts and for other purposes. I make 
the point of order that the inclusion of 
honey is not related to the bill and is, 
therefore, not in order. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. 
tleman from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. I trust the gentle- 
man will not press his point of order. 
We are willing to concede the point would 
apply, but what we will have to do is 
take out the part of the bill that the 
gentleman I am sure is interested in. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. In reply to that 
may I say that J am interested especially 
in opposition to a monopoly. I asked 
the chairman of the committee if he 
would agree to an amendment to strike 
out that section which sets up a monop- 
oly and he said he would not accept it. 
Now, there is a monopoly in connection 


I yield to the gen- 
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with this thing and if we take honey out, 
then we revert to the original bill which 
does not have the monopoly section. 

Mr. GRANGER. The gentleman could 
offer an amendment to strike that provi- 
sion out and I am sure there is a lot of 
support for his amendment. He could 
do that under the rules of the House 
without destroying the very heart of the 
bill, the thing that agriculture generally 
is interested in. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. If the 
gentlemen is sincere in his statement 
that he wishes to strike out monopoly, 
with which I have a great deal of sym- 
pathy, then I wish to call his attention 
to the fact that by striking out the par- 
ticular amendment he desires to strike 
out, he is furthering monopoly. There 
is probably no commodity in agriculture 
that is more subject to monopoly than 
honey because of the small number of 
processors and Gistributors and the lim- 
ited areas in which honey is produced. 
A great problem the honey industry has 
had is the problem of monopoly. As was 
stated on the floor a few minutes ago, 
the way to maintain the price is not 
always to use money for support but 
simply to say that there will be a support 
price if the processors and handlers do 
not keep the price up. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
realizes that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has said he will 
bring in a bill on honey, and I will not 
object to it. Let honey stand on its own 
feet. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. Does the gentleman 
know that the great State of Ohio, a 
portion of which he represents and a por- 
tion of which I represent, is the greatest 
State in the United States so far as the 
production of honey is concerned? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. That is neither 
here nor there. I am not objecting to 
support for honey. I am objecting to a 
monopoly on tung production. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I desire to be heard in opposi- 
tion to the point of order. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I desire to be heard on the 
point of order also. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman briefly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, as I understand it, and if my 
understanding is not correct I hope the 
chairman will correct me, the point is 
that honey is not related to the agricul- 
tural problem, is that it? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; that it is not 
germane to the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I should 
think it is. I do not see how you are 
going to have any agricultural products 
at all unless you have the honey after the 
bees get through. You do not get pol- 
linization of anything unless you have 
the bees, and honey is simply a by- 
product, 
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Mr. PHILLIPS of California. On the 
point of order, Mr. Chairman, the title 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act is 
all-inclusive. It covers all types of ag- 
ricultural products. It does not specify 
any one commodity. We have from time 
to time amended the act on the floor 
by the inclusion of other agricultural 
commodities. This title, to which ob- 
jection is raised on the floor, says spe- 
cifically, “To amend the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide parity for tung nuts, and for other 
purposes.” The committee, in the final 
line on page 3, has specified an amend- 
ment to the title to include tung nuts 
and honey. 

I respectfully submit that if a point 
of order were sustained on those grounds, 
it would throw a cloud upon any amend- 
ment offered to such an act of general 
nature having to do with agricultural 
products, and honey is an agricultural 
product. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly want to back up the gentleman 
from California [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

The opposition contends that honey is 
not covered in the title. The title says, 
“To amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, to provide parity 
for tung nuts, and for other purposes.” 

“And for other purposes” is a very 
broad expression, and I submit it is broad 
enough to cover honey. 

Further in the bill the title is amended. 
If you turn to page 3 the bill provides 
that the title be amended to read, “A bill 
to provide price support for tung nuts 
and honey, and for other purposes.” 

So, I submit that this provision is not 
subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. The title of the bill does not 
control. It is the body of the bill that 
controls. When an individual proposi- 
tion is added to another individual prop- 
osition by amendment, even though they 
are in the same class, they are not ger- 
mane. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Avucust H. 
ANDRESEN; On page 1, lines 8 and 9, and on 
page 2, lines 1 and 4, after the words “tung 
nuts” insert the words “and honey.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota is recognized for 5 min- 
utes on his amendment. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman—— 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
point of order comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio raised his point of order after 
the debate had started. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment meets the 
objection raised by the gentleman from 
Ohio, because it amends the original bill 
and includes honey in the same category 
with tung nuts. Therefore, Mr. Chair- 
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man, the point raised by the gentleman 
from Ohio that the committee amend- 
ment created a monopoly is not in the 
original bill that was introduced by the 
gentleman from Mississippi. We should 
give honey the same protection in this 
bill, and now the bill is properly before 
the Committee, and I call for a vote on 
my amendment which provides a 90-per- 
cent support for honey. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. Aucust H. ANDRE- . 
SEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CRAWFORD: 
On page 2, line 12, after “trees”, strike out 
the balance of line 12 and all of line 13 up 
to and including the word “act.” 


The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair 
state that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan is not in 
order. The amendment is offered to 
the committee amendment. The Chair 
sustained a point of order against the 
committee amendment and it is no longer 
a part of the bill. 

The Clerk will conclude the reading 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read us follows: 

Sec. 2, The Commodity Credit Corporation 
is authorized and directed to support the 
price of tung nuts to producers at not less 
than 90 percent of parity through loans, 
purchases, or other operations. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this 
opportunity to speak in behalf of H. R. 
29, which would grant to the tung in- 
dustry the price support without which 
its existence is threatened. 

As a Florida Congressman, it is of in- 
terest to me that the life of the American 
tung industry was really begun in a 
Florida cemetery. Five of the first seed- 
lings cultivated by the Division of For- 
eign Plant Introduction in the Bureau 
of Plant Industry were in 1905 dispatched 
to the superintendent of a cemetery at 
Tallahassee, Fia., where they were 
planted but given little attention. In 
the autumn of 1906 William H. Raynes, 
of that city, became interested in the 
neglected plants and was given permis- 
sion to transplant them. Only one of 
the five trees survived, but that tree, still 
standing, serves as a monument to early 
Pioneering efforts to establish the culture 
of the tung tree in the United States. 
Later a 40-acre plot near Tallahassee, 
planted from seedlings from the original 
tree, became the first bearing grove of 
tung trees in America. And in 1913 the 
Raynes tree furnislied sufficient crop to 
make possible the first trial expression 
of tung oil in the United States. 

Florida today has more than a histor- 
ical or experimental interest in tung 
trees. National production of tung nuts 
in 1947 amounted to 53,200 tons, of which 
Florida contributed 11,000. In 1948 pro- 
duction in the United States rose to 67,- 
200 tons, with Florida contributing 17,000 
tons—or more than 25 percent. 
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The Second District of Florida, which 
I represent, produces a little over 8 per- 
cent of the national tung-nut crop. In 
1945 there were approximately 800,000 
tung trees under cultivation in my dis- 
trict. Today there are about 7,500 acres 
in tung trees in my district. In the 
Second Congressional District of Florida 
there are seven tung groves, representing 
a total investment of over $2,000,000. 
Two of the four tung-crushing mills in 
Florida are located in my district. You 
can readily appreciate the impact that 
the. present disastrous condition in this 
industry is having on the economy of the 
residents. 

The Government encouraged the estab- 
lishment of this industry and found it 
essential in time of war. We should not 
now let it deteriorate, not only because 
we should not let our economy suffer but 
also to protect our local supply of this 
vital war material. 

The United States production of tung 
oil is still small, dangerously small, in 
view of its being a critical war material. 
In 1948 we imported 133,000,000 pounds 
of tung oil, while producing domestically 
only 15,000,000 pounds. Most of our 
imports have come from China. 

A critical situation is with us now 
due to the flooding of the market with 
imported tung oil. The domestic price 
of tung oil has dropped to 18 or 19 cents 
per pound, and indications are that the 
real price may be about 17 cents and due 
for a greater drop. Meanwhile, the cost 
of care and cultivation and harvesting 
has risen. At 19 cents a pound the result 
is, I am told, a net loss to the tung grower 
of $11.79 per ton of production. 

Tung oil before and since World War II 
has been used industrially chiefly as a 
drying agent in paints and varnishes or 
as a waterproofing agent. During World 
War II, however, its qualities of value 
to military equipment were soon dis- 
covered and the entire domestic supply 
of this oil was used by the armed services. 
Tung oil went to war in the following 
manners: Covering the inside of high- 
octane gas tanks; insulating electrical 
coils, covering magnesium parts, in time 
bombs, in the manufacture of all medical 
catheters purchased by the armed forces, 
as a necessary base for marine paints, 
and waterproofing shells and other am- 
munition. Its admitted superior quali- 
ties make tung oil a critical war material. 

With China now on the verge of com- 
plete Communist domination, and with 
the huge imports of Chinese tung oil 
running down the domestic price to the 
point where American tung growers are 
close to insolvency, a serious situation 
would be upon us in the event of an out- 
break of hostilities. It can reasonably be 
anticipated that the Chinese imports of 
tung oil will cease in the possible case 
of hostilities with Russia and even with- 
out hostilities under possible emergen- 
cies. If conditions continue as they are 
today with the American tung industry, 
production of tung oil—with the growers 
discouraged by a market for their prod- 
uct which does not meet production 
costs—will steadily decline. There is 
danger, too, that the fluctuation of tung 
oil in price and volume—caused by in- 
discriminate imports—will completely 
lose for the American growers their 
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domestic market. As stated in the Oc- 
tober 1947 Fortune: 

American industrial consumers must have 
tung oil in steady volume and at prices both 
reasonable and reasonably stable. Otherwise 
they will learn to do without it altogether. 


Thus discouragement on the part of 
both American growers and American 
tung-oil consumers may further reduce 
American production of tung oil. The 
result of these factors would be that the 
United States may not have available to 
it the supply of this critical war material 
which would be needed in event of war. 
Great Britain, following this line of 
thought, is protecting herself by spend- 
ing $4,000,000 in the planting of tung 
trees in South Nyasaland, which it is ex- 
pected will assure a supply of tung oil 
almost 15 times the amount previously 
obtained from this area. I believe we 
should similarly protect ourselves by 
granting price support to tung oil. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I am a 
member of the committee, and I have 
had an amendment on the desk for an 
hour, on which I should like to be rec- 
ognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Colorado is entitled to recognition. 

The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amenament offered by Mr. HNL: On page 
2, line 11, after “to support the price of”, in- 
sert “Angora rabbit wool’, and on page 2, 
line 18, strike out the words “honey or tung 
nuts“ and insert in lieu thereof “such com- 
modities.” 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair advises 
the gentleman from Colorado that the 
language to which his amendment is ap- 
plicable is not part of the bill being con- 
sidered by the committee. The situa- 
tion is the same as with reference to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan previously. The gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Hays] made a point 
of order against the committee amend- 
ment and therefore that is not before 
the committee. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a great 
number of petitions signed by hundreds 
of Angora rabbit growers in all parts of 
Colorado. While it might be interesting 
to read the names and addresses of these 
producers, I am sure it is not necessary 
to burden the Recorp with the petitions— 
so I will list the number of producers 
from each city and place them with my 
remarks. The petition reads as follows: 

We, the undersigned, request your favor- 
able consideration to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1948 and the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, to provide price 
support for Angora rabbit wool. Failure to 
give this support your sanction during this 
session of Congress means extinction of the 
industry in the United States. 

This industry affords support to thousands 
of people past 65 years of age, partially dis- 
abled veterans, widows with families to 
raise, where the children can help with their 
support and have their mother at home. 
These people depend entirely on the sale of 
Angora rabbit wool for their livelihood. They 
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are taxpayers. If this method of support is 
taken from them they are unable to com- 
pete in other fields and many of them be- 
come burdens on their neighboring taxpay- 
ers. The Angora rabbit breeders signing the 
petition by cities are numbered as follows: 
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These are the Angora rabbit breeders 
in Colorado who feel something should 
be done to protect their industry from 
total and complete destruction by the 
imports of Angora rabbit wool from for- 
eign countries, 


Countries importing Angora rabbit wool into 
the United States, and average price per 
pound 


Pounds imported— 


age 
Country of origin rice 
1948 
Canada $5. 28 
Mexico. 6,25 
Netherlands. „ 440 Los oe. | ecw 
S sob sa E A P as 7.00 
United Kingdom.. 4.00 
Austria.... 5.01 
Belgium... 3.00 
8.02 
5, 62 


Total imports... 
Estimated production 
in United States. 


Imports of Angora rabbit wool from Japan for January 
to March, 1949, inclusive: Total 5,800 pounds averaging 
$4.31 per pound. 

In section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act you will find these words: 
“We said nothing about rabbits, we said 
Angora rabbit wool.” But this is the 
language: 

Whenever the President has reason to be- 
lieve that any article or articles are being 
or are practically certain to be imported into 
the United States under such conditions and 
in such quantities as to render or tend to 
render ineffective, or materially interfere 
with, any program or operation undertaken 
under this title or the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, or any price-sup- 
port program * * * he shall cause an 
immediate investigation to be made by the 
United States Tariff Commission, which shall 
give precedence to investigations under this 
section to determine such facts. 

+ +» œ if the President finds the exist- 
ence of such facts, he shall by proclamation 
impose such fees— 


I shall not read further. We are not 
asking for anything except to be put in 
that category where the President has a 
right to go ahead and levy fees and say 
that while he is supporting the price he 
can charge these extra import fees which 
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would take care of the price-support ex- 
pense of the angora rabbit wool. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I merely want to state 
for the record that that part of the bill 
to which I objected has been stricken 
from the bill. That was the part which 
would prohibit anyone who started in 
the tung-oil business after the enactment 
of this act from coming within the pro- 
visions of it. I objected to that because 
in my opinion, it was setting up a mo- 
nopoly which could later, if the House 
saw fit, be carried into the raising of 
beef cattle, for example, or for the pro- 
duction of milk, or anything else. That 
was my objection. Since we are now 
considering the original bill as a result 
of the point of order which I made to 
the committee amendment, and since the 
amendment inserting honey in the bill 
has been adopted, the bill is substantially 
the same except that the monopoly sec- 
tion has been deleted. 

Therefore I no longer have any ob- 
jection to the bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman 
has stated my objections to the bill. 
This bill proposed to confer a proprie- 
tary right to those now engaged in the 
production of tung nuts. Here was a 
critical item for which we depend on the 
Orient for 90 percent of our supply. 
With all the disturbed conditions in the 
Far East we should have 90 percent pro- 
duction in this country and depend on 
the Far East for not more than 10 per- 
cent. The bill just reversed the process. 
I hope when the bill comes back from 
conference it will not have that language 
reinstated which was stricken. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of what has transpired here, I want to 
call the attention of the Members to 
the fact that the original bill, as intro- 
duced by me and others, had no such 
provision for limitation in it. But the 
committee in its wisdom saw fit to limit 
the protection, and for what seemed a 
good reason, I must confess. 

But I want to say that personally, so 
far as I am concerned, as the author of 
the bill, I am very delighted with the 
action of the committee. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it should be called to the attention of the 
Committee of the Whole that in all this 
maneuvering flexible parity has been 
stricken out and we now have fixed 90 
percent parity in this bill, a principle 
to which I am thoroughly opposed, but 
which apparently the committee of this 
House was opposed to, and I believe that 
the fair thing to those who voted for the 
rule is to let this bill go back to commit- 
tee, to be recommitted, to be brought 
back with a flexible parity provision in 
it instead of taking advantage of this 
parliamentary situation by leaving this 
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high 90 percent fixed parity in the bill, 
which the committee never intended and 
which no one who voted for the rule 
intended. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The C The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. Will the 
Chairman advise as to what is now 
in the bill and what is out, so we will 
know what we are doing? 

The CHAIRMAN. The part that is 
printed in roman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All the 
italics is out? 

The CHAIRMAN. All the italics is 
out. That printed in roman type with 
lines through it is in the bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the bill do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee will now rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
Mr. Monroney having assumed the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. MCSWEE- 
NEY, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill H. R. 
29, pursuant to House Resolution 289, he 
reported the same back to the House 
with an amendment adopted in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, Mon- 
RONEY). Under the rule, the previous 
question is ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion offered by 
the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Javrrs moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Javits) there 
were—ayes 86, noes 128. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Two hundred and fifty Members are 
present, a quorum. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 
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So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
announced that the ayes appeared to 
have it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, on this 
vote I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the bill was passed. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the title of the 
bill (H. R. 29) be amended to read as 
follows: “A bill to provide price support 
for tung nuts and honey, and for other 
purposes.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WAGNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
article from the Polish-American Jour- 
nal of June 30, 1949, by Ludwik Lesnicki. 

Mr. RODINO asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a statement. 

Mr. LODGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in three in- 
stances in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include extraneous material. 

Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. DAVENPORT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. McCULLOCH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 


SPECIAL ORDER TRANSFERRED 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I received 
unanimous consent to address the House 
today for 20 minutes. I ask unanimous 
consent that that permission be trans- 
ferred to tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, I 
was unavoidably detained in Pittsburgh 
and was not here to vote on the bill (H, R. 
5598) to increase compensation for 
World War I presumptive service-con- 
nected cases, provide minimum ratings 
for service-connected arrested tubercu- 
losis, increase certain disability and 
death compensation rates, liberalize re- 
quirement for dependency allowances, 
and redefine the terms “line of duty” and 
“willful misconduct.” Had I been pres- 
ent, I would have voted “aye” on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Mexico [Mr. FERNANDEZ] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 


NAVAJO-HOPI REHABILITATION BILL 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, John 
Collier has wired the conferees on the 
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Navajo-Hopi rehabilitation bill, urging 
that they eliminate from the bill section 
9, which makes the Navajos and Hopis, 
with certain important limitations, sub- 
ject to the laws of the States wherein 
they reside, and which gives them access 

the State courts for the enforcement 
of their rights and the redress of wrongs. 

I dislike the necessity of talking about 
Mr. Collier, because, although many of 
us in Congress have for years disagreed 
with many of his views on Indian mat- 
ters, there is no doubt but that he is 
utterly sincere in his interests and de- 
voted to the cause of the Indians. He 
was Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 
more than a decade—from 1933 to 1945— 
and had been for more than a decade a 
student and critic of Indian affairs ad- 
ministration. Because of his vast knowl- 
edge on this subject, he is entitled to 
careful consideration when he speaks on 
such matters. 


COLLIER HAD HIS CHANCE 


Never in the history of Indian admin- 
istration has one man been given for so 
long a period so Much control and so 
great authority over the administration 
of Indian affairs, with so little progress 
in the assimilation and integration of 
Indians, as in the case of Mr. Collier; 
and no man ever displayed more courage 
in the administration of Indian affairs 
than Mr. Collier did during his term, 
courage so amazing, it appeared to many 
of us to be almost foolhardy. So far as 
the Navajos are concerned, the results 
have proved it was quite foolhardy. 

Mr. Collier undertook to remake and 
reshape the Navajo reservation, and its 
life, to the model he had for years en- 
visioned, and in so doing he had almost 
complete autocratic power with no rein 
to check him. The Navajo had no re- 
course whatever to the State courts, and 
no means to appeal to the Federal courts 
to protect himself, even if he had the 
legal right, which is doubtful. 

For years Mr. Collier had directed the 
attention of the Nation to the Navajo 
reservation through his brilliant articles. 
Writing in the January, 1924, issue of 
Sunset Magazine, he called attention 
to the existence of “eleven hundred thou- 
sand sheep and goats” and “300,000 semi- 
wild horses and burros.” He expressed 
amazement that this number of stock 
could be grazed there, when in portions 
of the reservation because of lack of 
drinking water, there were mile after 
mile of “prairie grass, knee-high,” 
unused. Complaining bitterly, he 
pointed out: 

Obviously 300,000 deteriorated horses and 
wild burros are a luxury, not a necessity, for 
36,000 Navajos, but the attempts to reduce 
their number have been ineffective. 


As Commissioner, he got the oppor- 
tunity of doing something about it, and 
with the kind of power and courage I 
have referred to, he succeeded marvel- 
ously. Along with horses and burros, he 
considered the goat the greatest offender 
in overgrazing, and within a few years he 
had killed or removed nearly every goat, 
the only supply of milk the Navajos had, 
but failed to provide in lieu of it any other 
source of milk supply. According to the 
records, there was not a single milk cow 
in the reservation as late as 1946, the 
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year after he ceased to be Commissioner. 
Back in 1939, the Hopis had 4 dairy cows. 
By 1943, they had none. Over the pro- 
test of the Indians, he decimated all 
stock so ruthlessly that he set in motion 
a trend which has not yet been stopped. 
I do not know how many more than the 
1,100,000 head of sheep and goats the 
Indians had at the time he took charge, 
but, as shown by the records, by 1939 
these had been reduced to 789,936, and by 
1946, there were only 524,339. By 1939, 
the Navajos had only 30,621 head of beef 
cattle, and by 1946 they had only 9,726. 
In 1947, it was admitted by the Indian 
Office at a hearing in the Senate that the 
reservation was now undergrazed. 

. COLLIER’S POLICY IN PART RESPONSIBLE FOR 

PRESENT PLIGHT 

In lieu of the cabrito, produced from 
the goats for meat supply, they had re- 
course to the skinny, wild jack rabbit. 
Seeing one scampering across the prairie, 
the Indian would point and say, “Collier 
goat—all he left us.” By that process, 
the grass-killing jack rabbit was also 
virtually exterminated—and this should 
be checked to Mr. Collier's credit, I 
presume. 

But the Indian had to eat, and rabbits 
not being sufficient, he had to begin 
wringing the necks of the chickens that 
produced his eggs. By 1939, according 
to the records, they had 3,752 chickens 
in the reservation; by 1940, these were 
reduced to 1,735; by 1944, they had been 
reduced to 1,411; and by 1945, the year 
Mr. Collier left, they had none worth 
counting. The record shows zero under 
that heading. 

This sudden and rash dislocation of 
his little economy forced the Navajo to 
slaughter his breeding ewes for food; it 
forced him to slaughter his sows, which 
he had been advised to breed for re- 
production of food to supplement his 
diet. In 1944, they had, according to the 
record, 161 head of swine; by 1944, they 
had 109; and by 1945, they had none. 
Again the record shows zero under that 
heading. Not a pig, not a dairy cow, not 
a chicken in that vast reservation of 
60,000 people by that time, so far as the 
records show. Mr. Collier had “seen his 
duty and done it,” without regard for the 
economic forces he was setting in motion, 
and without adequate measures to coun- 
teract them. The trend has not yet been 
stopped. 

Traveling along the highway, I wit- 
nessed a scene I dislike to describe, and 
would not do so if it were not necessary. 
A horse had been killed by an automobile, 
and a swarm of Navajos were skinning 
and quartering it for food. 

I hate to say it, but there is no ques- 
tion that the plight of the Navajo people 
is in large measure traceable to the poli- 
cies that Mr. Collier put into effect during 
his term of office. There was nothing 
the Indians could do, Their tribal courts, 
such as they are, could not help them, 
and they had no access to the State 
courts. Had they had such rights as 
other American citizens have to protect 
their property, some curb could have 
been put to this fanatic zeal. Unques- 
tionably, adjustment in the grazing 
practices of the Indians was necessary 
and vigorous methods were required, but 
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it could and should have been done 
through more gradual and democratic 
processes so as not to completely dislo- 
cate the Indian economy. 

The same thing is true with respect to 
other policies which he put into effect in 
the reservation such as the day-school 
program into which millions of dollars 
were sunk with tragic futility. There is 
no time to go into that fiasco now, and 
it is unnecessary, for the Department has 
acknowledged its woeful mistake and has 
asked for a reversal of that policy in the 
present program. 

SEGREGATION OR ASSIMILATION—WHAT IS THE 
OBJECTIVE? 

Commissioner Collier believed he had 
a keen insight into the culture, life, and 
aspirations of the Indians in general, 
and the Navajo in particular, and said 
so in eloquent and convincing language 
over and over again before and after he 
became commissioner. He believes the 
Indians want, and he wants them, to be 
a little nation within a nation; he be- 
lieves they desire to remain unassimi- 
lated Indians, proud of their ways and 
of their heritage; and he based his poli- 
cies and he now bases his views on these 
facts which he has reiterated so often 
he really believes them. But others do 
not agree with him so readily. Davida 
Woener, in her book, Education Among 
the Navajos, at page 172, states: 

There have been those who have mocked 
the policy of teaching an Indian to be an 
Indian, and who have asked Commissioner 
Collier what he intended to convey when he 
said that the Navajo Indians must be re- 
turned to their savage dignity as a people. 
When Commissioner John Collier wrote that 
he would cherish the way of the Navajo, es- 
thetes, adventurers, gamblers, sportsmen, and 
nature mystics—men without the peasant’s 
submissiveness to work, or the bourgeoise 
idolatry toward it, he was answered by Mr. 
Matthew K. Sniffen that this was an almost 
fanatical misconception of Indian life and 
culture. Indeed, the essence of the Navajo 
philosophy has been that everything is hard 
to get, even the little things, and that if 
you're lazy you can't get anything. 


In furtherance of his solicitude for re- 
turning Indians to the savage dignity as 
a people and to the splendor of esthetic 
starvation, years after he had deplored 
the lack of industry and economy in the 
Navajo Reservation, an order was pro- 
mulgated by the Department of the In- 
terior, which stands out as a monument 
to this sentimental balderdash. The 
order fairly reflects the thinking and the 
style of Commissioner Collier, who un- 
doubtedly wrote it. It is described in a 
book entitled “Primer of Navajo Eco- 
nomic Problems,” prepared by Dr. George 
A. Boyce, Director of Schools, Navajo 
Service, at pages 116 and 117: 

In the fall of 1937 the Secretary of the 
Interior issued an order declaring certain 
tracts in the United States to be known as 
roadless and wild areas. The following quo- 
tations from that order tell the purpose of 
those areas: 

“Mechanization is growing in America 
with unprecedented acceleration. Actvity 
after activity which for countless genera- 
tions have been performed directly by man- 
power, and area after area which have been 
subject only to the forces of nature are now 
dominated by machinery. To millions of 
Americans this constitutes an unmitigated 
blessing. 
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“There are other millions who, while they 
appreciate the good which the machine can 
bring, also have an intense craving for an- 
other type of existence. They do not see 
why their life must be lived entirely in the 
world of machinery when there is ample 
space in this great country for another 
world as well. They cannot believe that 
With vast stretches which need not be Used 
for the mechanical activities of our civil- 
ization, it is mecessary to make every nook 
and corner of the country a part of the 
machine world and to wipe out all sizable 
traces of the primitive. 

“From the standpoint of the Indians it 
is of special importance to save as many 
areas as possible from invasion by roads. 
Almost everywhere they go the Indians en- 
counter the competition and disturbances 
of the white race. Most of them desire some 
place which is all their own. If, on reserva- 
tions where the Indians desire privacy, 
sizable areas are uninvaded by roads, then 
it will be possible for the Indians of these 
tribes to maintain a retreat where they may 
escape from constant contact With white 
men. 

“Consequently, I am establishing the pol- 
icy that existing areas without roads or 
settlements on Indian reservations should 
be preserved in such a condition, unless the 
requirements of fire protection, commercial 
use for the Indian’s benefit, or actual needs 
of the Indians clearly demand otherwise. 

“Under this policy I hereby order that the 
following shall be established as roadless 
areas on Indian reservations: 

“Three of these areas are on the Navajo 
Reservation, as follows: 

“(1) Rainbow Bridge, 1,590,000 acres, in- 
cluding the northern portion of Kaibito dis- 
trict and adjoining Navajo Mountain district 
(district 2). 

“(2) Black Mesa, 820,000 acres to the 
southeast of district 1. 

“(3) Painted Desert, 525,000 acres to the 
south of district 1. 

“Within the boundaries of these officially 
designated roadless and wild areas it will 
be the policy of the Interior Department to 
refuse consent to the construction or estab- 
lishment of any routes passable to motor 
transportation, including in this restriction 
highways, roads, truck trails, work roads, and 
all other types of way constructed to make 
possible the passage of motor vehicles, either 
for transportation of people or for the hauling 
of supplies and equipment. Foot trails and 
horse trails are not barred. Superintendents 
of reservations on which roadless and wild 
areas have been established will be held 
strictly accountable for seeing that these 
areas are maintained in a roadless condition.” 


I asked Mr. Zimmerman at page 119 
of the hearings on this program when it 
was before the Senate committee of the 
Eightieth Congress on S. 2363 last year, 
whether this order was still in effect, and 
his answer was, “So far as I know; yes.” 

Today it is admitted on all hands that 
these vast expanses of roadless reserva- 
tion stand in the way of the progress of 
the Indians, and the Department asks 
$20,000,000 to build roads. 

Let me quote again from Davida 
Woerner’s book, Education Among the 
Navajos, and from the same page 172: 

In October 1940 an anthropologist and co- 
ordinator in the Indian Service, Dr. Willard 
W. Hill, published untechnical comments on 
Navajo political structure with the hope that 
they would lead to a better understanding 
of the problems which administrators face. 
He pointed out that politically a Navajo tribe 
does not exist and that the Navajo have 
never functioned as a unit in concerted 
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action. What cohesiveness occurs is due to 
a common linguistic and cultural heritage, 
to the occupation of a defined territory, 
and to a common designation for them- 
selves * * * people. Dr. Hill found, also, 
that never have all of the Navajo been 
brought, even temporarily, under the leader- 
ship of a single individual or group for a 
common purpose. In part, this accounts for 
the Navajo failure to accept the fundamental 
principles of the new Indian policy, a policy 
which assumed above all else that Indian 
tribes had political cohesion and unity of 
action. 


Notwithstanding that the Indians, de- 
spite Collier’s pressure, voted overwhelm- 
ingly against their coming under the 
Wheeler-Howard Act, they were forced 
into that pattern oi self-government, and 
Mr, Collier still insists that they should 
be permitted and required to govern 
themselves as a segregated little nation 
within a State. It is with this policy 
that I cannot agree, and I do not believe 
that the majority of the Congress agrees 
with any such policy. Because they do 
not agree, Mr. Collier became increas- 
ingly unpopular in the halls of Congress, 
and the unpopularity of his programs 
and policies has caused immeasurable 
harm to the Indians everywhere. 

In my opinion, the Congress is de- 
manding a policy of assimilation, a policy 
that will make the Indian as an individ- 
ual, a self-respecting, self-sufficient 
American citizen with the same rights 
and obligations as other American citi- 
zens. Congress does not want them seg- 
regated into, and perpetuated as little 
nations within a nation. 

This is indicated by the fact that in 
1924 Indians were given full citizenship; 
that in all States, including New Mexico 
and Arizona, the Indians have acquired 
and exercised the right to vote; and that 
in this last war they were required to 
bear arms in the defense of their country. 

When Mr. Collier insists that the 
Navajo Reservation, a group of 60,000 
Indians, be denied their rights as citi- 
zens of the State and that they govern 
themselves and administer the enforce- 
ment of law and order in that vast reser- 
vation by themselves, he is doing them a 
disservice. 

Furthermore, it is utterly ridiculous. 
In McKinley County, N. Mex., the Navajo 
voters are so numerous in proportion 
to the non-Indian voters that they could 
probably elect one of their own as sheriff, 
yet he would be administering laws to 
which he owes no allegiance. In each 
precinct they can elect one of their own 
as justice of the peace, yet he would be 
administering laws to which neither he 
nor any other resident of the precinct, 
outside of the trader, his family, and em- 
ployees, would be subject. As voters, 
they have the right to serve as jurors 
and try cases under State laws to which 
they are not subject. It is fundamental 
that Indians cannot be good citizens of 
the Nation in the full sense of the word 
unless they are also good citizens of the 
State. 

I have said that in view of his experi- 
ence and background Mr. Collier’s ob- 
jections should be given careful consid- 
eration. Let us examine them in detail, 
and in order to better understand them, 
let me first read the section of the bill 
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to which they are directed. That section 
reads as follows: 


Sec. 9. From and after the effective date 
of this act, all Indians within the tribal 
or allotted lands of the Navajo and Hopi 
Reservations shall be subject to the laws 
of the State wherein such lands are located, 
and shall have access to the courts of such 
State for the enforcement of their rights 
and the redress of wrongs to the same extent 
and in the same manner as any other citi- 
zen thereof: Provided, however, That all 
classes and character of property now exempt 
from taxation shall continue to be and 
remain exempt from taxation by the State 
until otherwise provided by Congress; and 
that, until otherwise provided by Congress 
all Federal and tribal laws and regulations 
respecting the management, assignment, in- 
heritance, or disposition of lands shall be 
recognized and enforced where such laws or 
regulations are in conflict with State laws: 
Provided further, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed as authorizing the 
State to interfere in any manner with the 
administration of the school system as pro- 
vided and administered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for such Indians, except that the 
respective State school curricula shall be in- 
stalled and followed in the Navajo schools 
so far as feasible: And provided further, That 
nothing in this act provided shall be deemed 
to impair the terms and obligations of any 
existing statute or treaty between the United 
States Government and the said Indians, nor 
take away the jurisdiction now exercised by 
the Federal Government or the tribes, but in 
all cases the jurisdiction of the State, the 
Federal, and the tribal courts shall be con- 
current. 

COLLIER’S OBJECTIONS 


I do not have an exact copy of the 
statement sent by Mr. Collier to the con- 
ferees, but I shall quote his objections 
from the Associated Press release car- 
ried by the press on July 20, 1949: 

The former Indian Commissioner based his 
opposition to the State law amendment (sec- 
tion 9 in the bill) on four factors: 

“1. The Navajo Council endorsed section 9 
under conditions of very dubious persuasive- 
ness. The Hopi pueblos have not endorsed 
it, have not been consulted at all and when 
informed certainly will oppose it. 

“2. The Navajo Tribal Council acted under 
belief the entire program hinged on its ap- 
proval of the amendment. 

“3. Nothing but confusion and conflict- 
ing precedents would ensue. Headmen, prin- 
cipal men, priests, tribual courts, and admin- 
istrators would be frustrated and palsied, 
and the development of effective self-govern- 
ing institutions in the tribes would be 
aborted. 

“4. The Navajo-United States treaty as- 
serts and implies Federal law and Federal 
jurisdiction exclusively. The organic acts 
of the several States contain express guar- 
anties of exclusive Federal jurisdiction.” 

Collier asserted that every appropriation 
authorized in the bill is already fully author- 
ized under existing law. 


It will be observed from the last para- 
graph of the press statement that Mr. 
Collier is opposed to the entire bill. 
With difficulty I restrain myself from 
further comment about that, but shall 
do so since it is not pertinent to the 
question under discussion. 

Taking up first the two objections to 
section 9; first, that the Hopi pueblos 
“have not been consulted at all and when 
informed certainly will oppose it,” and, 
second, that the Navajo Council en- 
dorsed it “under belief the entire pro- 
gram hinged on its approval of the 
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amendment,” it is my understanding 
that the Hopis are aware of the amend- 
ment, which later became section 9 of 
the bill and which was given great pub- 
licity in that area for 2 months, and have 
so far expressed no objection. In dis- 
cussing the amendment when it was first 
under consideration, Mr. Collier’s former 
colleagues and assistants in the Indian 
Office were quite clearly of the opinion 
that the Navajos would object to the 
amendment, and requested from the 
chairman of the committee opportunity 
to submit it to the annual council meet- 
ing which was to be held a few days 
hence. They were quite surprised when 
the Indian Council voted overwhelming- 
ly in favor of the amendment. Had the 
Hopi Indiaiss a governing body—which 
they have not—to whom the amend- 
ment could be submitted, Mr. Collier 
might likewise get the surprise of his 
life. 

Before proceeding further, let me 
point out the further fact that the Hopis 
are a small group of about 4,000 people 
completely surrounded by the Navajos, 
who overlap into their little reservation. 
In fact, no one seems able to agree on 
where the boundaries of the Hopi Reser- 
vation really are. Consequently, if the 
Navajos are made subject to the State 
laws, the Hopis should be also; if the 
Navajos are not. then the Hopis should 
not. Otherwise, it would be difficult to 
determine whether the State had or had 
not jurisdiction of acts occurring on the 
disputed land, which is considerable, just 
as in allotted lands in New Mexico now 
it is necessary to have a surveyor to de- 
termine whether an act has taken place 
on allotted or State lands, which are in- 
terspersed, and which has resulted in no 
law enforcement at all. Had Collier 
been Commissioner, he would have in- 
sisted on a plebiscite of the Hopis, an- 
other of those futile acts which only lead 
to unrest and suspicion. 

These two reservations have grown 
into each other through the years, de- 
spite the omnipotence of Mr. Collier, and 
I now pose a question to him: Which 
tribe has jurisdiction of acts between a 
Hopi and a Navajo, say an assault and 
battery case? In this area as in the al- 
lotted lands, section 9 would solve the 
riddle. 

I think it is quite in order also to ask 
Mr. Collier if he consulted either the 
Navajos or the Hopis before assuming to 
speak for them in opposition to this pro- 
vision. He has not, and he could not if 
he tried. The courage of his convic- 
tions, about which I spoke, has made 
him very much persona non grata in 
both reservations. 

The amendment was suggested by me 
in my testimony before the House com- 
mittee, and although it had support from 
some of the members of the committee, 
other members and the chairman as well 
as the Indian Office expressed fear that 
the adoption of the amendment might 
be misunderstood and might endanger 
the passage of the bill. No one, there- 
fore, had ever expressed any opinion 
that the bill was dependent on the 
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amendment as suggested by Mr. Collier, 
but quite the contrary. 

If anything, the Navajos voted in sup- 
port of the amendment at the risk of 
endangering the whole program, so pos- 
itive are the majority of the Navajos 
that it is not only desirable but necessary 
for the future welfare of the Navajos. 
MANNER IN WHICH AMENDMENT WAS PRESENTED 


The Navajo Council met on Wednes- 
day, June 8. Dr. Nichols, the present 
Indian Commissioner, in whom both In- 
dians and non-Indians have great confi- 
dence, presented the matter to them, 
and from all reports I get, he did so in 
a most fair and objective manner. On 
that day he presented the provisions of 
the bill to the Indians, and bear in mind 
that section 9 was not then a part of it. 
He also discussed the amendment sepa- 
rately, and requested their views on it. 
The local daily carried big headlines, as 
follows: “Nichols claims funds for reha- 
bilitation hasn't any strings.” Under 
that the paper quoted Dr. Nichols as say- 
ing to the council: 


“I think those people— 


The Congress— 
have been finally convinced that the Navajo 
reservation will not support 61,000 people 
and they must do something to help,” said 
Commissioner Nichols. “I think they will 
do it with a spirit of generosity. 

“The average white American has a little 
feeling of guilt toward the Indians. They 
know the Indians once owned the whole 
country. Now they have only small reserva- 
tions. And they want to do what they can 
to see that no one is sick cr starves in 
America. 

“So I wouldn’t be afraid they will want 
anything in return for this $90,000,000—if 
you can get it.” 


The paper does not quote the words 
used in presenting the amendment to 
the Indians, but from all reports I get, 
he did so fairly and objectively. It was 
explained that I had suggested the 
amendment to the committee, and so it 
became known there as the Fernandez 
amendment, although I am not a mem- 
ber of the committee. The Indians, of 
course, already knew that I advocated 
such a provision, as I have said so pub- 
licly and among groups of Indians who 
have talked to me about their need for 
the right to go into the State courts. 
They have complained to me that they 
cannot get justice in the tribal courts, 
and on matters over which the Federal 
courts have no jurisdiction they are help- 
less. They have often complained of 
crime and the lack of law enforcement. 

My understanding is that Dr. Nichols, 
in presenting the amendment to the 
Navajo Council, expressed no opinion 
to them as to whether it was a desirable 
amendment or not, until a member of 
the Council pressed him for his opinion, 
I quote from the press report: 

In answer to a question from one of the 
councilmen he— 


Dr. Nichols 


said he was opposed to the amendment be- 
cause he feared it would result in confused 
jurisdiction. 

Whereupon, according to the news- 
paper reports, “Council Chairman Sam 
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Ahkeah said the proposed amendment 
was ‘words for a lawyer,’” and asked the 
Council to delay action until it could be 
discussed with their own counsel, he not 
being present at the time. 

NAVAJO APPROVAL OF SECTION 9 


The amendment was taken up by the 
council again on Thursday, June 9, with 
their lawyer present, and was thoroughly 
discussed that afternoon and that night. 
Objection was voiced by them to that 
portion of the amendment which exempts 
schools from State jurisdiction. They 
wanted even the schools to be under 
State law. It was pointed out to them 
that this was not possible since the Fed- 
eral Government financed and admin- 
istered the schools. They withdrew 
their objection on condition that the 
words “except that the respective State 
school curricula shall be installed and 
followed in the Navajo schools.” They 
also requested the interpolation of words 
to the effect that nothing in the act 
should “he deemed to impair the terms 
and obligations of any existing statute or 
treaty between the United States Gov- 
ernment and the said Indians.” The 
council then voted 37 to 20 in favor of 
the amendment, and they sent me a tele- 
gram so stating and requesting that I 
include the statements proposed by them 
in my suggested amendment, which was 
done, and the committee approved that 
amendment and made it a part of the 
revised bill. 

There is nothing, therefore, to justify 
Mr. Collier’s assumption that the In- 
dians were led to believe that they had 
to approve this amendment. The atti- 
tude of the commissioner who formally 
presented the proposed bill to them was 
to the contrary. They approved it not- 
withstanding the fact the commissioner 
did not favor it. 

The Indians have often, and bitterly, 
complained of the lack of law enforce- 
ment in the reservation and of the sys- 
tem of schools provided by the Govern- 
ment. These same complaints were 
openly aired at the council meeting as 
reflected by the press reports of June 9, 
which I quote: 

Members of the Navajo Tribal Council 
yesterday made it clear to Indian Commis- 
sioner John R. Nichols, that they wanted 
accredited schools on the reservation and 
enforcement of the law and order code. Sev- 
eral of the councilmen also declared the 
Navajo people would boycott the Watkins 
Navajo Institute being established at Brig- 
ham, Utah, at the former Bushnell General 
Hospital, as long as the new school is headed 
by Dr. George A. Boyce, former director. of 
Navajo education. 

The objection to Boyce was based on the 
Navajo education program which the council- 
men said attempted to teach Navajo children 
to read the Navajo language rather than em- 
phasizing the speaking and use of English. 


The Navajo Indians are notoriously in- 
dividualistic. They have been forced by 
circumstances of the Indian Office to ac- 
cept tribal government, but they want 
to be good American citizens, they want 
to be one of us in the State, and they 
want to take part as citizens of the State. 
This is being denied them under the 
Policies advocated by such influential 
men as John Collier, 
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STATE JURISDICTION IN AID, NOT IN DEROGATION 
OF PRESENT JURISDICTION 

His third objection is that “nothing 
but confusion and conflicting precedents 
would ensue,” and that “headmen, prin- 
cipal men, priests, tribal courts, and ad- 
ministrators would be frustrated and 
palsied, and the development of effective 
self-governing institutions in the tribes 
would be aborted.” 

I am wondering what priests Mr. 
Collier is talking about. I can imagine 
the snicker of amusement which lighted 
the faces of the Indians when they read 
that in the Gallup Daily News. Maybe 
he got his tribes confused. He was 
speaking seriously, I am sure, but our 
Navajo Indians have quite a sense of 
humor. 

I looked up the word “palsied” in the 
dictionary and find it to be, “infirmity 
in action; inefficiency; as the ‘palsy of 
the administration.“ If that is what 
he meant, every trader and every Indian 
in the reservation knows that the tribal 
courts and the present administrators 
of law and order in the reservation are 
palsied already. State jurisdiction could 
not possibly make them any more so. 

I do admit that they would be, in a 
sense, frustrated—frustrated in the de- 
sire of the tribal courts and administra- 
tors to be supreme. The Indian as an 
individual now has no recourse at all 
against the many little injustices perpe- 
trated on him daily without any appeal 
whatsoever. That is not my complaint; 
it is the complaint of the Indians, espe- 
cially the younger generation. 

Self-governing institution in the tribes 
has been the dream of Mr. Collier, and if 
he were not such a stubborn man he 
would readily admit that his experiment, 
so far as law and order and the protec- 
tion of the individual rights of the In- 
dian are concerned, is a total failure. 

To develop and strengthen tribal in- 
stitutions in the management of the 
communal lands may be worthy of the 
effort; but insofar as they are intended 
to function in the enforcement of law 
and order and the government of the 
Indian citizens as such, they do not 
square up with our American ideals of 
justice. We would never permit arbi- 
trary and dictatorial government over 
any white people. If it is not good for 
us, then why insist on requiring the 
Indians to stomach that kind of govern- 
ment. Given half a chance the Indians 
themselves will square their tribal gov- 
ernment with democratic processes 
under State law. 

This amendment does not take away 
their tribal government or their tribal 
jurisdiction; it merely gives them the 
additional aid of the State jurisdiction, 
just as a municipality may have its own 
municipal government and municipal 
code, but with its citizens subject also to 
the State laws and the State jurisdiction. 

The amendment does give the Indian 
redress to the State courts, and does 
make it at least possible for him to obtain 
the writ of habeas corpus when illegally 
detained, and writs of mandamus, pro- 
hibition and injunction when and if he 
needs them for his protection from arbi- 
trary acts of the tribal courts. The 
amendment also makes it possible for the 
State to step in when there is a flagrant 
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violation of the law which is ignored in 
the reservation. 

There has been some fear expressed 
that the State courts might be a bit 
harsh on the Indians who commit an act 
violative of the State laws but which 
they think is all right as an Indian cus- 
tom. My experience as a prosecutor is 
that juries and the State courts are, if 
anything, overlenient when an Indian 
finds himself in trouble. That was 
demonstrated right there in Gallup, 25 
miles away from the scene of the Council 
meeting. An Indian outside the reser- 
vation was caught doing what would 
have sent a white man to the peniten- 
tiary without mercy. After trial he came 
up for sentence before Judge James B. 
McGhee, one of the strictest judges in 
the State. I quote without comment, the 
press report on the case: 

Roy Hill, 29, found guilty of rape of a 
minor on July 1, 1947, was given a suspended 
sentence of 2 to 3 years with admonition from 
the bench that “Indians who choose to live 
off the reservation must abide by the laws 
set up by the white man.” 

Hill, a Navajo, presented a defense based 
on the Navajo custom that a man marrying 
a widow also marries her oldest daughter. 
DOES THE TREATY REQUIRE FOREVER EXCLUSIVE 

FEDERAL JURISDICTION? 

Mr. Collier’s fourth and last objection 
weakens his case, in that resort to it 
demonstrates the paucity of his argu- 
ments. He says that “the Navajo- 
United States treaty asserts and implies 
Federal law and Federal jurisdiction ex- 
clusively.” If the treaty asserts it, why 
should it be implied. Mr. Collier knows 
no such thing is asserted by the treaty; 
and there is no reason for its being im- 
plied. The treaty was entered into 
when all that land was wild Indian coun- 
try and solely a territory of the United 
States. The clause of the treaty to which 
he no doubt refers is the concluding part 
of article II of the treaty, which reads 
as follows: 

The United States agrees that no persons 
except those herein so authorized to do and 
except such officers, soldiers, agents, and em- 
ployees of the Government or of the Indians 
as may be authorized to enter upon the In- 
dian reservation in discharge of duties im- 
posed by law or the orders of the President 
shall ever be permitted to pass over, settle 


upon, or reside in the territory prescribed 
in this article. 


This provision of the treaty signed 
back in the 1860's, was to give the In- 
dians explicit assurance in those land- 
grabbing warfaring days that no white 
settlers would be permitted to squat on 
the reservation or to molest the Indians 
in their occupation of the land assigned 
to them. It has no bearing on what 
their relations would be with the State 
government which was not organized 
until half a century later. These 
treaties must be interpreted in the light 
of history and in relation to the problem 
then being settled. 

Assuming, however, that it did assert 
exclusive Federal jurisdiction, surely Mr. 
Collier would not let a treaty stand in 
the way of granting the Indians, parties 
to the treaty, their desire to be full citi- 
zens of the State, insofar as it is possible, 
by submitting their persons to the juris- 
diction of the State, especially when that 
desire has been expressed by majority 
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vote of the self-governing institution he 
so much admires—the tribal Council. 
He did not let the treaty stand in the 
way of stepping in and confiscating the 
milk goats of the Indians, over their pro- 
tests. The Congress did not let the 
treaty stand in the way of vesting State 
citizenship on the Indians—or did we 
vest that? Is not that why they are 
entitled to vote? The Congress did not 
let the treaty stand in the way of re- 
quiring the Navajo; to bear arms. 

As to the organic acts of the several 
States containing “express guaranties of 
exclusive Federal jurisdiction,” such 
guaranties have reference to the lands 
occupied by Indians or Indian tribes. It 
hes nothing to do with the Indians as in- 
dividuals. Section 9 permits such exclu- 
sive jurisdiction to continue insofar as 
those lands are concerned. As I say, 
such guaranties have nothing to do with 
the Indians as individuals, unless inter- 
preted as withdrawing such lands from 
the territory comprising the State so as 
to prevent the reservation from being a 
part of the State. 

If the treaties and the compacts con- 
tained in the various State constitutions 
with respect to the land are to be inter- 
preted as withdrawing the land from the 
territory of the State so that they do not 
constitute any part of any political sub- 
division of the State, that might lend 
force te Mr. Collier’s argument. I will 
say this in his favor, that he is consist- 
ent in that it was with his acquiescence 
that Indians within reservations were 
not at first considered as coming within 
the social-security laws of the State. 
Certainly, if those provisions withdraw 
their reservation from the territory com- 
prising the State, they are not entitlcd 
to be considered as being within a politi- 
cal subdivision of the State and would 
not be entitled to social security. 

The fact is that Indians have long ago 
ceased, for all purposes, to be independ- 
ent little nations, and everybody, includ- 
ing the Indians, who claim rights as State 
citizens are fully aware of that—every- 
body except Mr. Collier. As Indian Com- 
missioner for 12 years he has had his 
chance of translating his theories into 
Pe licles and of putting them into prac- 
tice. The Congress, the country, and the 
Indians have had enough of that. It is 
time that we took some positive steps to- 
ward the final assimilation, education, 
and rehabilitation of the Indians as real 
citizens rather than perpetuate their 
segregation to the point of absurdity. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Burton, for Tuesday, August 2, 
on account of official business. 

To Mr. Deane (at the request of Mr. 
Cootey), for an indefinite period, on 
account o. official business. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title, which was thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H. R. 5238. An act to authorize the adjust- 
ment of the lineal positions of certain offi- 
cers of the naval service, and for other 
purposes, 
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BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on August 1, 1949, present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 1288. An act for the relief of certain 
officers and members of the crew of the 
steamship Taiyuan; 

H. R. 1466. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Kim. 

H.R.1472. An act for the relief of the 
Olympic Hotel; 

H. R. 1625. An act for the relief of Christine 
Kono; 

H. R.2084. An act for the relief of Teiko 
Horikawa and Yoshiko Horikawa; 

H. R. 2850. An act for the relief of Denise 
Simeon Boutant; and 

H. J. Res. 329. Joint resolution amending 
an act making temporary appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1950, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 49 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, August 3, 1949, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


818. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the fourteenth and final report 
of the Department of State regarding the 
disposal of United States surplus property in 
foreign areas, pursuant to the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

819. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting the Annual Re- 
port of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, for 
the calendar year ended December 31, 1948; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

820. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting the Twentieth 
Quarterly Report on War Contract Termi- 
nations ahd Settlements, covering the period 
for April 1 through June 30, 1949; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

821. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a report showing claims 
for damage caused to United States naval 
vessels settled for the fiscal year 1948-49, 
pursuant to the act of December 5, 1945; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

822. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a report showing a list of 
claims for damage caused by naval vessels 
settled for the fiscal year 1948-49, pursuant 
to Public Law 417, approved July 3, 1944; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

823. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting copies of certain leg- 
islation passed by the Legislative Assembly 
and the Municipal Council of St. Croix; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

824. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
February 28, 1949, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a review of reports on Shrews- 
bury River, N. J., with a view to improving 
the north branch of Blossom Cove and modi- 
fying the project for the south branch of the 
Shrewsbury River, requested by resolutions 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, adopted on Febru- 
ary 1, 1946, and March 6, 1946 (H. Doc. No. 
285); to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed, with two illustrations. 
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825. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
February 28, 1949, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration on a review of reports on San 
Francisco Harbor and Bay, Calif., requested 
by a Resolution of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
adopted on June 28, 1946 (H. Doc. No. 286); 
to the Committee on Public Works and or- 
dered to be printed, with an illustration. 

826. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
February 28, 1949, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration on a preliminary examination 
and survey of Hudson River, Fla., authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act approved on 
March 2, 1945 (H. Doe. No. 287); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed, with an illustration. 

827. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 

ulezar_Tarpinian nee Derderian, file No. 

CR 23340, and requesting that it 

W wn from those now before the 

Congress and returned to the jurisdiction of 

the Department of Justice; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

828. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1950, in the amount of $3,000,000 for 
the National Capital Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission (H. Doc, No. 288); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

829. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a report on co- 
operation of the United States with Mexico 
in the control and eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease for the month of May 1940; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

830. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of the activities of the General Account- 
ing Office under section 16 of the Contract 
Settlement Act of 1944: to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H. R. 5831. A bill to 
exempt certain volatile fruit-flavor concen- 
trates from the tax on liquors; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1159). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HEFFERNAN: Committee on Armed 
Services. H. R. 210. A bill to authorize the 
conveyance of a portion of the United States 
military reservation at Fort Schuyler, N. Y., 
to the State of New York for use as a mari- 
time school, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1160). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 


State of the Union. 


Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 4315. A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to proceed with con- 
struction at stations of the Alaska commu- 
nication system; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1161). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 5342. A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of Defense to lend certain Army, 
Navy, and Air Force equipment to the Boy 
Scouts of America for use at the Second 
National Jamboree of the Boy Scouts; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1162). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 5368. A bill to authorize the 
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Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force to participate in the transfer of cer- 
tain real property or interests therein, and 
for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1163). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices House Joint Resolution 230. Joint reso- 
lution authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to construct and the President of the United 
States to present to the people of St. Law- 
rence, Newfoundland, on behalf of the people 
of the United States, a hospital or dispensary 
for heroic services to the officers and men of 
the United States Navy; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1164). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H. R. 4453. A bill to prohibit 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1165). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FURCOLO: 

H. R. 5852. A bill to provide for loans to 
enable needy and scholastically qualified 
students to continue post high school educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. RANKIN (by request) : 

H. R. 5853. A bill to extend certain vet- 
erans’ benefits to or on behalf of dependent 
husbands and widowers of female veterans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 5854. A bill to provide for direct Fed- 
eral loans to meet the housing needs of 
moderate-income families, to provide liber- 
alized credit to reduce the cost of housing 
for such families, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H. R. 5855. A bill to provide for a grant to 
the Prisoners Relief Society for use in the 
rehabilitation of chronic alcoholics; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 5856. A bill to provide for the amend- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1988, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CROSSER: 

H. J. Res. 331. Joint resolution directing 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to investigate 
and report to Congress with respect to prob- 
lems related to the separation of the payment 
of compensation for services rendered in 
transporting mail by aircraft from the pay- 
ment of subsidies to air carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H. J. Res. 332. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of a Joint Senate and 
House Recording Facility; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. HERTER: 

H. Con. Res. 117. Concurrent resolution ex- 
tending good wishes to former President 
Herbert Hoover; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. Con. Res. 118. Concurrent resolution to 
seek development of the United Nations into 
a world federation; to the Committee on For- 
eign affairs. 

By Mr. HESELTON: 

H. Res. 307. Resolution to direct the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to recommend a national fuel policy; to the 
Committee on Rules. 
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By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. Res. 308. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4453) to pro- 
hibit discrimination in employment because 
of race, color, religion, or national origin; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HOBBS: 

H. Res. 309. Resolution relating to the 
presence of a quorum in committees and sub- 
committees of the “louse; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H. R. 5857. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of a certain war housing project to 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

H. R. 5858. A bill for the relief of J. Alfred 

Pulliam; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

H. R. 5859. A bill for the relief of Simone 

Papillo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. D'EWART: 

H. R. 5860. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Frank Phelps; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. JONES of North Carolina: 

H. R. 5861. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court for the Western 
District of North Carolina to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of Paul 
Rose, Jonas Ridge, N. C.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1370. By Mr. DAGUE: Petition of home- 
makers of Lititz, Pa., in support of H. R. 2428 
known as the Bryson bill to prohibit ad- 
vertising of liquor through newspapers and 
radio; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1871. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Washing- 
ton, D, C., relative to urging the Congress to 
either lower the retirement age in the social- 
security law or act to protect older workers 
against unfair and unjust discrimination be- 
cause of age; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1372. Also, petition of Civitan Interna- 
tional, Birmingham, Ala., relative to being 
placed on record as being in complete accord 
with, and as giving unqualified support to 
the Hoover plan for Government reorganiza- 
tion; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

1373. Also, petition of Texas State Branch, 
National Association of Postal Supervisors, 
San Antonio, Tex., relative to commending 
the officials of the Post Office Department, 
our National and State officers, and our Sen- 
ators and Congressmen for their efforts in 
enacting beneficial legislation in our be- 
half; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

1874. Also, petition of Polish Falcons of 
America, Pittsburgh, Pa., relative to the 
western boundaries of Poland; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

1375. Also, petition of American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, New York City, N. Y., 
relative to the coverage. of social-security 
legislation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1376. Also, petition of Leon K. Sterling, 
Sr., clerk, city and County of Honolulu, 
Honolulu, T. H., relative to requesting the 
Congress of the United States of America to 
enact the necessary legislation exempting 
the Territorial and city and county pension- 
ers from paying Federal income taxes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
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SENATE 


Wepbnespay, Aucusr 3, 1949 


(Legislative day of Thursday, June 2, 
1949) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Albert J. McCartney, LL. D., di- 
rector of the Chicago Sunday Evening 
Club, Chicago, Ill., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of the past, the present, and the 
future, as we assemble once again with- 
in these chambered walls, so vocal with 
the majestic voices of yesterday, we ask 
for the spirit of reverence, reverence for 
the very privilege of life itself, stamped 
as it is with Thy seal upon our inmost 
being, and vibrant with its manifold in- 
terests and its capacity for friendship. 
Give us a reverence in these tumultuous 
times through which we are passing, and 
in which in Thy providence we believe we 
have been called to high places of service 
and responsibility. Give us a reverence 
for one another, in thought, in speech, 
and gesture. May we be ever mindful 
of the anxieties and cares and burdens of 
one another. Give us reverence for the 
Government whose history and institu- 
tions it is our proud privilege to sustain. 
Remember our far-flung citizenry, scat- 
tered throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, and in distant parts of the 
earth. Especially do we pray for the 
million and more young men, mere lads 
that they are, in the military service of 
the Nation. Sustain all chaplains in 
whose hands rests the responsibility for 
the moral and spiritual welfare of these 
young men, far from home. 

And now may we all address ourselves 
to the duties of this day with renewed 
reverence and zeal. In Jesus’ name. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Tuesday, August 2, 
1949, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 59) extending greet- 
ings to Hon. Herbert Hoover on his 
seventy-fifth birthday. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 


H. R.29. An act to provide price support 
for tung nuts and honey, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 219. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to determine the 
amounts due to and render judgment upon 
the claims of the employees of the Alaska 
Railroad for overtime work performed; 

H. R. 322. An act to transfer funds to the 
town of Craig, Alaska; 

H. R. 584. An act for the relief of Mike 
Clipper; 

H.R.695. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary A. Bailey; 

H. R. 733. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Central Division of the Southern Dis- 
trict of California to hear, determine, and 
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render judgment upon the claim of Frank 
Haegele; 

H. R. 1020. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Moody L. Smitherman, Jr., a 
minor, and Moody L. Smitherman; 

H. R. 1097. An act for the relief of Edgar 
Barbre; 

H. R. 1800. An act for the relief of Howard 
E. Giroux; 

H. R. 1871. An act for the relief of Hilde 
Flint; 

H. R. 2365. An act for the relief of the city 
of Chester, II.; 

H. R. 2457. An act for the relief of Helen 
Morren; 

H. R. 2921. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
C. Kalcoutsakis; 

H. R. 3252. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of Mrs. Zelma Inez Cheek; 

H. R. 3536. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Nora Johnson; 

H. R. 4040. An act for the relief of Agnes 
Tarjani; 

H. R. 4042. An act for the relief of Kon- 
stantinos Yannopoulos; 

H. R. 4411. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Elizabeth Mary C. Mangle; 

H. R. 4414. An act for the relief of Dora 
M. Barton; 

H. R. 4564. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Central Division of the Southern District of 
California to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim of Eunice Hayes, 
Kathryn Hayes, and Florence Hayes Gaines; 

H. R. 5019. An act for the relief of Fella 
H. Holbrook; 

H. R. 5148. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment upon the claim or claims of Hilda Links 
and E. J. Ohman, partners, and Fred L. 
Kroesing, all of Anchorage, Alaska; 

H.R.5276. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Julia (Iole) M. Stefani Lencioni; 

H. R. 5525. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard E. Deane; 

H. R. 5598. An act to increase compensa- 
tion for World War I presumptive service- 
connected cases, provide minimum ratings 
for service-connected arrested tuberculosis, 
increase certain disability and death com- 
pensation rates, liberalize requirement for 
dependency allowances, and redefine the 
terms “line of duty” and “willful miscon- 
duct”; and 

H. R. 5831. An act to exempt certain vola- 
tile fruit-flavor concentrates from the tax 
on liquors. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson McMahon 
Anderson Hickenlooper Magnuson 
Baldwin Hill Malone 
Brewster Hoey Martin 
Bricker Holland Maybank 
Bridges Humphrey Miller 
Butler Hunt Millikin 
Ives Morse 
Capehart Jenner Mundt 
Chapman Johnson, Colo. Murray 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Myers 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Cordon Kefauver O'Conor 
Donnell Kem O'Mahoney 
Dulles Kerr Pepper 
Ecton Kilgore Robertson 
Ellender Knowland Russell 
Ferguson Langer Saltonstall 
Flanders Lodge Schoeppel 
Frear Long Smith, Maine 
Fulbright Lucas Sparkman 
George McCarran Stennis 
Gillette McCarthy Taylor 
Graham McClellan Thomas, Okla, 
Green McFarland ‘Thomas, Utah 
Gurney McGrath Thye 
Hayden McKellar Tobey 
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Tydings Wherry Withers 
Vandenberg Wiley Young 
Watkins W: 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucrLas], and 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND] are absent on public business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] is necessarily absent. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmrrH] is absent because of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Presidert, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators may be 
permitted to introduce bills and joint and 
other resolutions, submit petitions and 
memorials, and present routine matters 
for the Recorp as though the Senate 
were in the morning hour, and without 
debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

Rrport ON COOPERATION IN CONTROL AND 
ERADICATION or FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE, 
UNITED STATES AND MEXICO : 

A letter frora the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on cooperation of the United States 
with Mexico in the control and eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease, for the month of 
May 1949 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

REPORT ON ACTIVITIES OF GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE UNDER CONTRACT SETTLEMENT AcT 
or 1944 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of the activities of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office under section 16 of 
the Contract Settlement Act of 1944 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, ete., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Federal Bar Association, Washington, 
D. C., signed by James E, Palmer, Jr., presi- 
dent, endorsing the nomination of Tom C. 
Clark as an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Two telegrams in the nature of memorials 
from the Utah Civil Rights Congress, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, signed by Dorothy Adelle 
Knerr, executive secretary, and the United 
Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (CIO), of Philadelphia, Pa., signzd 
by Henry Rhine, international reprssenta- 
tive, remonstrating against the confirmation 
of the nomination of Tom Clark as Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Wisconsin 
Dental Hygienists’ Association, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., protesting against the enactment 
of legislation providing compulsory health 
insurance; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 
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PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ADVERTISING— 
PETITIONS 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY] and myself, and at 
the request of Mrs. Ethel C. McBee, an 
outstanding woman of West Virginia, I 
present for appropriate reference peti- 
tions from 918 citizens of Marion County, 
W. Va., praying for the enactment of 
Senate bill 1847, to prohibit the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of ad- 
vertisements of alcoholic beverages, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The peti- 
tions wil be received and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I present for appropriate refer- 
ence, and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record, without the sig- 
natures, a petition signed by 28 citizens 
of Lititz, Pa., praying for the enactment 
of House 2428, establishing penalties for 
advertising of alcoholic beverages. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, with- 
out the signatures, as follows: 

PETITION FOR BRYSON BILL, H. R. 2428 
Lrrrrz, PA., July 28, 1949. 

We, the undersigned homemakers of 
Lititz, Pa., hereby petition against the ad- 
vertising of liquor and ask you as our Con- 
gressman to give the Bryson bill, H. R. 2428, 
your support. It is obvious that advertis- 
ing increases the sale of liquor and crime. 
We protest against it being advertised in our 
homes and through our radio. 


PRAYERS-FOR-PEACE MOVEMENT 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I present for 
appropriate reference and ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a resolution adopted by mem- 
bers of the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks of the United States of 
America at a regular session of the an- 
nual meeting of the grand lodge, BPOE, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on July 13, 1949, ap- 
proving the prayers-for-peace move- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PRAYERS-FOR-PEACE MOVEMENT 

The following resolution was adopted by 
the members of the Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks of the United States of 
America at a regular session of the annual 
meeting of the grand lodge, BPOE, held in 
the city of Cleveland, Ohio, on the 13th day 
of July 1949: 

“Whereas two dreadful wars and the pres- 
ent disconcerting international circum- 
stances have left this world in confusion; 
and 

“Whereas mankind seems unable to find a 
basis upon which to build a happier under- 
ae among the nations of the earth: 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks of 
the United States of America, a fraternal 
organization, at a regular session of the an- 
nual meeting of the grand lodge, BPOE, held 
in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, on the 13th 
day of July 1949, approve the prayers-for- 


peace crusade, which was originally proposed 
by the Honorable Herve J. L. Heureux, at a 
meeting of the William H. Jutras Post, of the 
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American Legion, at Manchester, N. H., Oc- 
tober 28, 1948, and which has received wide 
approval since that time; and be it further 

“Resolved, That all members of the Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Eiks are urged 
to participate in this movement by joining 
in 1 minute of prayer at 12 o'clock noon, 
each day; and that each of us, in his own 
way, will ask God to reveal to mankind the 
way to peace on earth and good will to all 
men, so that man’s mind shall be receptive 
to God’s way and we can thus speed this 
intelligent move toward peace through 
prayer.” 

This resolution was submitted by New 
York Lodge, No. 1. 

JAMES E. MULCAHY, 
Exalted Ruler. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 5268. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 831). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 806. A bill authorizing the erection of a 
monument to Sacajawea; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 833). 

By Mr. McFARLAND, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 75. A bill authorizing the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of a dam and 
incidental works in the main stream of the 
Colorado River at Bridge Canyon, together 
with certain appurtenant dams and canals, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 832). 

AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

ACT—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE—ADDI- 

TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
I report favorably, with amendments, 
the bill (S. 1453) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide grants and 
scholarships for education in the medi- 
cal, dental, dental hygiene, public health, 
nursing, and sanitary engineering pro- 
fessions, and for other purposes, and I 
submit a report (No. 834) thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], the Senator from Illinois 
IMr. Doveras], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. GRAHAM], the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tart], the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Arxen], the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SmirH], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. DONNELL] be 
added as cosponsors of the initial bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar, and, without ob- 
jection, the names of the Senators stated 
by the Senator from Florida will be added 
as cosponsors of the bill. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 3, 1949, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 755. An act to extend the time for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Shawneetown, II.; 

S. 803. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of a tract of land in Prince Georges 
County, Md., to the State of Maryland for 
use as a site for a National Guard armory 
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and for training the National Guard or for 
other military purposes; 

S. 1136. An act to amend the Canal Zene 
Code, and for other purposes; 

S. 1137. An act to revise and codify laws 
of the Canal Zone regarding the adminis- 
tration of estates, and for other purposes; 

S. 1278. An act to fix the United States 
share of project costs, under the Federal Air- 
port Act, involved in installation of high- 
intensity lighting on CAA designated in- 
strument-landing runways; 

S. 1285. An act to authorize progressive 
partial payments to sponsors under the Fed- 
eral Airport Act program; 

S. 1459. An act to amend section 6 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended; 

S. 1505. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction of ex- 
perimental submarines, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 16, 1947; 

§.1577. An act to revive and reenact, as 
amended, the act entitled “An act creating 
the City of Clinton Bridge Commission and 
author g said commission and its succes- 
sors to acquire by purchase or condemnation 
and to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge or bridges across the Mississippi 
River at or near Clinton, Iowa, and at or 
near Fulton, Ill,” approved December 21, 
1944; and 

S. 2030. An act to clarify the laws relating 
to the compensation of postmasters at fourth- 
class post offices which have been advanced 
because of unusual conditions. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

One hundred and ninety-six postmasters. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HOEY: 

S. 2366. A bill for the relief of Edgar B. 

Grier; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FLANDERS (for himself, Mr. 
Carn, and Mr. HENDRICKSON) : 

S. 2367. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 2368. A bill for the relief of Elmer Stern 
and Elizabeth W. Stern; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. MUNDT introduced Senate bill 2369, 
to require persons who obtain commissions 
for rendering assistance in the obtaining of 
Government contracts to register with the 
Congress, and to establish in the General 
Services Administration an Office of Con- 
tract Information, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 2370. A bill permitting suit to be 
brought on the claim of Edward B. Massie 
against the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 2371. A bill to provide for the disclosure 
of certain activities by Government con- 
tractors in the procurement of Government 
contracts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCMAHON: 

5.2372. A bill to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1946; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

. JOHNSTON of South Caro- 
1 — 


8. 2978. A bill to credit for the purpose of 
determining eligibility for promotion all 
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service performed by employees of the postal 

service who are transferred from one posi- 

tion to another within the service; to the 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. CHAVEZ (by request) : 

S. 2374, A bill to amend the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act of 1946; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. CONNALLY: 

S. 2375. A biil to authcrize the carrying out 
of the provisions of article 7 of the treaty of 
February 3, 1944, between the United States 
and Mexico, regarding the joint development 
of hydroelectric power at Falcon Dam, on 
the Rio Grande, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REGISTRATION OF MANUFACTURING 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the dis- 
closures in the investigations in connec- 
tion with the so-called 5 percenters has 
revealed many of the complications and 
confusions small-business men confront 
in securing Government contracts. Iin- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
which would require the registration of 
manufacturing representatives, and to 
set up an Office of Contract Information 
in the General Services Administration. 

The bill (S. 2369) to require persons 
who obtain commissions for rendering 
assistance in the obtaining of Govern- 
ment contracts to register with the Con- 
gress, and to establish in the General 
Services Administration an Office of Con- 
tract Information, introduced by Mr. 
Muxpr, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
ARMED SERVICES—ADDITIONAL EX- 
PENDITURES 


Mr. TYDINGS submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 149), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That the Committec on Armed 
Services hereby is authorized to expend from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, during 
the Eighty-first Congress, $10,000 in addition 
to the amount, and for the same purposes, 
specified in section 134 (a) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act approved August 2, 1946. 


NOTIC OF MOTION TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENT TO INTERIOR DE- 
PARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma submitted 
the following notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 3838) 
making appropriations for the Interior De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1950, and for other purposes, the following 
amendment, namely: On page 6, in line 13, 
strike the figures 81,616,115“ and insert “$4,- 
000,000"; in line 14, strike the figures 8330, 
000” and insert $525,000"; in line 21, strike 
the figures 82,257,905“ and insert ‘$5,000,- 
000”; and at the end of line 21, strike the 
period, insert a colon, and add the following: 
“Provided, That of the funds herein appro- 
priated for the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration, the sum of $2,383,885, in cash, and 
the sum of $2,742,095, in contract authority, 
shall not be committed or in any way obli- 
gated until after: 

“(1) January 1, 1950; and 

“(2) Unless prior to said date the follow- 
ing-named utility companies: Public Service 
Co., of Oklahoma, an Oklahoma corporation; 
Arkansas-Missouri Power Co., an Arkansas 
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corporation; Arkansas Power & Light Co., an 
Arkansas corporation; Louisiana Power & 
Light Co., a Florida corporation; the Empire 
District Electric Co., a Kansas corporation; 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., an Oklahoma 
corporation; Southwestern Gas & Electric 
Co., a Delaware corporation; Missouri Public 
Service Corp., a Delaware corporation; Mis- 
souri Utilities Co., a Missouri corporation; 
Gulf States Utilities Co., a Texas corporation; 
now operating in the States of Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and Okla- 
homa, each refuse and fail to execute a con- 
tract with the United States of America, rep- 
resented by the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration, an agency of the Department of 
the Interior; such contract to provide, in 
substance, as follows: Said contracts to be 
duplicates of the contract heretofore entered 
into by the United States of America and 
the Texas Power & Light Co., for the sale, 
purchase, and transmission of power and 
electric energy, save such exceptions as are 
set out in (a) and (b) and as follows: 

“(a) Said contracts to be subject only to 
such changes in dates, contracting parties, 
and such additional modifications as may be 
mutually agreed to by the said parties 
thereto; and 

“(b) The rates for the sale and purchase 
of power and electric energy by the respective 
parties to be specified and set out in such 
contracts shall not be higher for similar serv- 
ices than the rates set out in the said Texas 
Power & Light contract hereinabove men- 
tioned: Provided further, That the said rates 
s- specified and set out in such contracts 
shall be approved by the Federal Power Com- 
mission: And provided further, That when 
the said contracts between the United States 
of America and the said utility companies 
mentioned herein are executed and deliy- 
ered as provided here, no transmission line 
or lines, transforming and switching facility 
or facilities shall be constructed by the Goy- 
ernment in the area allocated to the said 
Southwestern Power Administration save 
with special funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress for such line or lines and the necessary 
related facility or facilities.” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma also sub- 
mitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 3838, mak- 
ing appropriations for the Interior De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1950, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND THE 


RULE—AMENDMENTS TO FOREIGN-AID 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. McCLELLAN submitted the fol- 
lowing notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 4830) 
making appropriations for foreign aid for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and for 
other purposes, the following amendment, 
namely: Page 4, line 2, after the word 
“which”, insert tie following: “(1) 90 per- 
cent of the amount required to finance the 
procurement of surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts (determined surplus by the Secretary 
of Agriculture) of the kinds and in the 
quantities set out in the Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration budget justification 
submitted to the Senate shall not be avail- 
able for any other financing.” 


Mr. McCLELLAN also submitted an 
amendment to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 4830) making appropriations 
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for foreign aid for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1950, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

(For text of the amendment referred 
to, see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN submitted the fol- 
lowing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 4830) 
making appropriations for foreign aid for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and for 
other purposes, the following amendment, 
namely: Page 7, line 14, after the word 
“which”, insert the following: (1) 90 per- 
cent of the amount required to finance the 
procurement of surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts (determined surplus by the Secretary 
of Agriculture) of the kinds and in the quan- 
tities set out in the Department of the Army 
budget justification submitted to the Senate 
ener} 5 7 be available for any other financing, 
and (2).” 


Mr. McCLELLAN also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 4830) making 
appropriations for foreign aid for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

(For text of the amendment referred 
to, see the foregoing notice.) 
AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

CODE—AMENDMENT RELATING TO IN- 

COME-TAX TREATMENT OF COOPERA- 

TIVES 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the bill (H. R. 3905) to 
amend section 3121 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, and I request that it be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The amendment proposes to correct 
certain inequities in our present tax laws 
as related to cooperative corporations. 
The additional amount of revenue which 
the Treasury Department will derive 
from the amendment will offset the loss 
to the Treasury by the repeal of the war- 
time excise taxes as proposed in the 
amendment to the same bill submitted by 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHN- 
SON]. All Senators recognize the war- 
time excise taxes cannot be repealed un- 
less the Treasury derives additional rev- 
enu: from some source to make up the 
deficit. It is my proposal that we can 
by taxing those who are now paying no 
taxes pass this saving on to the current 
American taxpayers by repealing some 
of the wartime excise taxes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment, together with an explana- 
tory statement, be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie on 
the table, and, without objection, the 
amendment and explanatory statement 
will be printed in the Recorp. ; 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
WILLIAMS is as follows: 

Src. —. Income tax treatment of cooperative 
corporations, 

(a) Repeal of exemption of cooperatives 
from income tax on corporations: Seétion 


101 (12) and (13) of the Internal Revenue 
Code are repealed, 
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(b) Imposition of income tax and compu- 
tation of income— 

(1) Technical amendment: Section 4 of 
the Internal Revenue Code is amended by 
inserting at the end thereof a new subsec- 
tion reading as follows: 

“(m) Cooperative corporations—Supple- 
ment V.” 

(2) Taxation of cooperatives: Chapter 1 
of the Internal Revenue Code is amended 
by inserting after section 421 a new supple- 
ment reading as follows: 

“SUPPLEMENT V—COOPERATIVE CORPORATIONS 
“Sec. 431. Tax of cooperative corporations. 

“(a) In general— 

“(1) Cooperative corporation: For the pur- 
poses of this chapter the term ‘cooperative 
corporation’ means a corporation (A) that 
calls itself a ‘cooperative’ or ‘co-op,’ or (B) 
that represents to any persons or classes of 
persons which deal with it that their patron- 
age will or may entitle them (i) to the pay- 
ment, either actually or constructively, of 
patronage dividends, or (ii) to an equity in- 
terest in any of the corporation's assets, or 
(C) that is otherwise operated for the mu- 
tual benefit of persons or classes of persons 
that deal with it; but such term does not in- 
clude a mutual insurance company or any 

tion exempt under section 101. 

“(2) Net income: In computing the net 
income of a cooperative corporation there 
shall be excluded patronage dividends paid 
or payable to patrons, but only if— 

“(A) The activities of such corporation 
during the whole of the taxable year did 
not extend beyond (i) marketing commodities 
acquired solely from members, and trans- 
actions ordinarily and necessarily incident 
to such marketing, or (ii) selling goods or 
commodities to, or performing services for, 
members, and transactions ordinarily and 
necessarily incident to such sales or 
services; 

“(B) The patronage dividends are paid 
in money exclusively not later than 60 days 
after the close of the taxable year, and there 
are no conditions either precedent or sub- 
sequent as to the application or use of such 
money by the members; 

“(C) Such patronage dividends are derived 
exclusively from marketing commodities ac- 
quired from members, or the sale of goods 
or commodities to, or performance of serv- 
ices for, members, or from transactions ordi- 
narily and necessarily incident to such mar- 
keting, sales, or services; and 

“(D) Such patronage dividends are paid 
to each member solely on the basis of the 
amount of commodities acquired from such 
member or the amount of goods or com- 
modities sold to, or services performed for, 
such member, as the case may be; and are 
not denied to any member because of the 
limited extent of his transactions, or condi- 
tioned upon his retaining or presenting evi- 
dences of his transactions. 

“(8) Gross receipts: The gross receipts 
from the sales of goods or services used in 
computing the gross income of a cooperative 
corporation shall be determined without the 
exclusion or subtraction of any patronage 
dividends, paid or payable to patrons. 

“(4) Cost of products bought from pro- 
ducers: In determining the cost to a coopera- 
tive corporation of products sold to it by a 
producer for resale (whether or not in their 
original form), only amounts other than 
patronage dividends, paid or payable to such 
producer on account of such sales, shall be 
used in computing such cost unless under 
regulations prescribed by the Commissioner 
with the approval of the Secretary, the cor- 
poration establishes that the application of 
this paragraph would more clearly reflect in- 
come, in which case the prevailing market 
price on sales of such products by producers, 
or the amounts, including patronage divi- 
dends, paid or payable in money on account 
of such sales, whichever is the lesser, shall 
be used in determining the cost to the cor- 
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poration of such products so sold to it for 
resale. 

“(5) Patronage dividend: For the purposes 
of thir chapter the term ‘patronage dividend’ 
means an allocation or a distribution paid 
or payable (whether or not in money and 
whether described as a refund, rebate, price 
adjustment, or payment of a balance due 
under a marketing agreement) to member 
patrons or to member and nonmember pa- 
trons on some basis related to their sales to 
or purchases from the corporation during the 
taxable year, if (A) the allocation or distri- 
bution ir conditional (i) upon profits or mar- 
gins being earned by the corporation from 
all its operations or a class of its operations 
during its fiscal year, or (ii) upon income 
attributable to the resale of the producer's 
product along with products or a class or 
classe: of products of some other producers 
less any deductions determination of which 
is within the discretion of the corporation, 
or (B) the amount of the allocation or dis- 
tribution can be determined only with refer- 
ence to the amount of the profits, margins, 
or income earned, or (C) the amount of the 
allocation or distribution can be determined 
only after declaration or payment of divi- 
dends on any class of stock of the corpora. 
tion or only after the fixing of sums to be 
transferred to capital, reserves, or surplus. 

“(6) Member of cooperative corporation: 
For the purposes of this chapter, a person 
shall be considered a member of a coopera- 
tive corporation only if such person is en- 
titled to exercise voting rights and meets 
such requirements for membership as are 
prescribed by the cooperative.” 

(c) Information returns required of co- 
operatives: The Internal Revenue Code is 
amended by inserting between sections 148 
and 149 a new section as follows: 


“Sec. 148A. Information by cooperatives. 

“(a) Payments of patronage dividends, re- 
funds, or rebates: Every association organ- 
ized and operated as a cooperative shall, 
when required by the Commissioner, render 
a correct return, duly verified under oath, 
of its payments of patronage dividends, re- 
bates, or refunds, stating the name and 
address of each member in the association, 
and the amount of payments paid to each 
member and patron. 

“(b) Accumulated earnings and profits: 
When requested by the Commissioner, every 
association organized and operated as a co- 
operative shall forward to him a correct 
statement of accumulated earnings and 
profits, including patronage dividends, re- 
bates, or refunds allocated to, but not paid 
in cash to, members and patrons, and the 
names and addresses of members and patrons 
who would be entitled to the same if divided 
or distributed, and the amounts that would 
be payable to each.” 

(d) Taxable years to which applicable: 
The amendments and repeals made by this 
section shall be applicable only with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1948. 


The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. WiraMs is as follows: 


EXPLANATION BY SENATOR WILLIAMS OF PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENT TO H, R. 3905 RELATING 
TO INCOME-Tax TREATMENT OF COOPERATIVES 

I. IN GENERAL 
Section 101 (12) of the Internal Revenue 
Code exempts from the income tax on cor- 
porations, farmers’ fruit growers, or like as- 
sociations organized and operated on a co- 
operative basis for the purpose of marketing 
the products of members or other producers, 
and turning back to them the proceeds of the 
sales, less necessary expenses, or for the pur- 
pose of purchasing supplies and equipment 


‘for the use of members or other persons at 


cost plus necessary expenses. The exemp- 
tion is not denied to such an association be- 
cause it (1) issues capital stock, provided the 
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dividend rate on the stock does not exceed 8 
percent and provided substantially all of the 
voting stock is owned by producers who 
market their products or purchase their sup- 
plies through the association, or (2) accumu- 
lates reserves as required by State law or for 
aly necessary purpose. 

Section 101 (13) exempts from the income 
tax on corporations certain corporations or- 

ized by an association exempt under sec- 
tion 101 (12). 

Under regulations issued by the Treasury 
Department and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, cooperatives (and other corpora- 
tions) enjoy certain tax benefits, even though 
they are not exempt from the income tax by 
sections 101 (12) or 101 (13). Under these 
regulations a corporation may, under con- 
ditions prescribed by t*e Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, exclude from gross income 
the amount of patronage dividends, refunds, 
or rebates paid or credited to members and 
patrons, or allocated to members and patrons, 
although not paid in cash. 

It is the purpose of the proposed amend- 
ment (Y to tax what are at present exempt 
cooperatives on their income except patron- 
age dividends paid in cash, and to require, 
as a condition for eligibility for deducting 
cash patronage dividends, that the coopera- 
tive restrict its operations to selling or buy- 
ing for its members only; (2) to tax presently 
nonexempt cooperatives (and those coopera- 
tives which do not restrict operations to 
selling or buying for their own members) on 
all income, including all income paid out or 
allocated as patronage dividends; (3) to make 
all cooperatives taxable on accumulated 
profits in the same manner as corporations 
are taxed under the present law (section 102 
of the code); and (4) to require cooperatives 
to file information returns concerning ac- 
cumulated profits, patronage dividends, and 
the interest of the members in the coopera- 
tive similar to the information returns at 
present required of corporations concerning 
dividends paid or declared, accumulated 
profits, etc. (sec. 148 of the code). 

To accomplish these objectives, it was 
thought that the best approach would be to 
repeal outright the present tax exemption of 
cooperatives provided by sections 101 (12) 
and 101 (18), thus making cooperatives sub- 
ject to the income tax on corporations, and 
then to write a new section into the code 
which allows a deduction from gross income 
for cash patronage dividends paid by a co- 
operative to its members and which pre- 
scribes the conditions under which such de- 
duction is to be allowable. 

In carrying out this approach to the ob- 
jective it is unnecessary to amend the defi- 
nition of gross income as presently contained 
in the code or to amend the provisions of 
the code relating to deductions and exclu- 
sions from gross income. It is also unneces- 
sary to give special treatment to the problen 
of accumulated reserves of cooperatives. 
The present provision permitting exempt co- 
operatives to accumulate reserves for any 
purpose would be eliminated by the repeal of 
sections 101 (12) and 101 (13). All income 
not paid out in cash as patronage dividends 
would be taxable to any cooperative. There- 
fore section 102 of the code, which taxes 
profits of corporations accumulated above 
reasonable needs, would be applicable to ex- 
cess profits accumulated by cooperatives. 


II. SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 

(a) Subsection (a) of the proposed amend- 
ment repeals sections 101 (12) and 101 (13) 
of the Internal Revenue Code (relating to 
exemption of cooperatives and of corpora- 
tions organized by exempt cooperatives from 
the income tax on corporations). 

(b) Subsection (b) (1) is a technical 
amendment adding a reference in section 4 
of the code to the new supplement to chap- 
ter 1 which is added by subsection (b) (2). 
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Subsection (b) (2) adds a new supplement to 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
This new supplement, which would become 
section 431 of the code, spells out in detail 
the definitions of “cooperative corporation” 
and “patronage dividends.” It provides that, 
in computing the net income of a coopera- 
tive corporation, patronage dividends paid 
or payable to patrons shall be excluded if— 

(1) the activities of the corporation are 
restricted to marketing commodities of its 
members or selling goods and commodities to, 
or performing services for, its members; 

(2) the patronage dividends are paid in 
money not later than 60 days after the close 
of the taxable year and no restrictions are 
placed upon the use to which the members 
may put the money received; 

(3) patronage dividends are derived exclu- 
sively from marketing commodities acquired 
from members or from selling goods or com- 
modities to, or performing services for, mem- 
bers or from transactions ordinarily and 
necessarily incident to such marketing, sales, 
or services; and 

(4) such patronage dividends are distrib- 
uted to members solely on the basis of the 
amount of the transactions of each member 
with the cooperative and are not denied to 
any member because of the limited extent of 
his transaction or conditioned upon his re- 
taining or presenting evidences of his trans- 
action, 

The new section stipulates that in com- 
puting the gross income of a cooperative cor- 
poration gross receipts from sales of goods 
or services shall be determined without the 
exclusion or subtraction of any patronage 
dividends, The new section also provides the 
basis for determining for tax purposes the 
cost to a cooperative of products sold to it 
by a producer for resale, Under the proposed 
new section a member of a cooperative would 
be any person who is entitled to vote in the 
cooperative and who meets the requirements 
of membership established by the coopera- 
tive itself. 

(c). Subsection (c) of the amendment 
amends the code by adding a new section 
which requires cooperatives to file informa- 
tion, when required by the Commissioner, 
on (1) the amount of patronage dividend 
payments, (2) the name and address of each 
member of the cooperative, (3) the amount 
paid to each member or patron, (4) accumu- 
lated earnings and profits of the cooperative, 
including patronage dividends allocated but 
not paid to members or patrons, and (5) 
the names and addresses of members and pa- 
trons who would be entitled to such earnings 
and profits if distributed and the amounts 
payable to each. 

(d) Subsection (d) of the amendment 
prescribes that the amendments made by this 
section shall be applicable only with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1948, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred as 
indicated: 


H. R. 29. An act to provide price support 
for tung nuts and honey, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry; 

H. R. 219. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to determine the 
amounts due to and render judgment upon 
the claims of the employees of the Alaska 
Railroad for overtime work performed; 

H. R. 322. An act to transfer funds to the 
town of Craig, Alaska; 

H. R. 584. An act for the relief of Mike 
Clipper; 

H. R. 695. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
A. Bailey; 

H. R. 733. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
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the Central Division of the Southern District 
of California to hear, determine, and render 
Judgment upon the claim of Frank Haegele; 

H. R. 1020. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Moody L. Smitherman, Jr., a 
miner, and Moody L. Smitherman; 

H. R. 1097. An act for the relief of Edgar 
Barbre; 

H. R. 1800. An act for the relief of Howard 
E. Giroux; 

H. R. 1871. An act for the relief of Hilde 
Flint; 

H. R. 2365. An act for the relief of the city 
of Chester, Il.; 

H. R. 2457. An act for the relief of Helen 
Morren; 

H. R. 2921. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
C. Kalcoutsakis; 

H. R. 3252. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of Mrs. Zelma Inez Cheek; 

H. R. 3536. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Nora Johnson; 

H. R. 4040. An act for the relief of Agnes 
Tarjant; 

H. R. 4042. An act for the relief of Kon- 
stantinos Yannopoulos; 

H. R. 4411. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mary C. Mangle; 

H. R. 4414. An act for the relief of Dora 
M. Barton; 

H. R. 4564. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Central Division of the Southern District 
of California to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim of Eunice Hayes, 
Kathryn Hayes, and Florence Hayes Gaines; 

H.R.5019. An act for the relief of Fella 
H. Holbrook; 

H. R. 5148. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment upon the claim or claims, of Hilda 
Links and E. J. Ohman, partners, and Fred 
L. Kroesing, all of Anchorage, Alaska; 

H. R. 5276. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Julia (Iole) M. Stefani Lencioni; and 

H. R. 5525. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard E. Deane; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 5598. An act to increase compensa- 
tion for World War I presumptive service- 
connected cases, provide minimum ratings 
for service-connected arrested tuberculosis, 
increase certain disability- and death-com- 
pensation rates, liberalize requirement for 
dependency allowances, and redefine the 
terms “line of duty” and “willful miscon- 
duct”; and 

H. R. 5831. An act to exempt certain vola- 
tile fruit-flavor concentrates from the tax 
on liquors; to the Committee on Finance. 


SENATORIAL ELECTION CONTEST, WEST 
VIRGINIA—CORRECTION OF SENATE 
RESOLUTION 142 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, on July 
28, 1949, the Senate agreed to Senate 
Resolution 142, declaring HARLEY M. KIL- 
coRE to be a duly elected Senator from 
the State of West Virginia. Through a 
clerical error, the date of the beginning 
of the term was stated as the 4th day of 
January 1947. Under the Constitution, 
of course, full terms of Senators begin 
on the 3d day of January in the odd 
years, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the vote on agreeing to the resolution 
may be reconsidered, that it may be 
amended by inserting the word “3d” in 
lieu of the word “4th” and that the reso- 
lution, as amended, be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears 
none, and the correction is made. 
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LESSONS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS— 
LETTER PROM SENATOR LODGE TO THE 
NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. VANDENBERG asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a letter 
dealing with the League of Nations, written 
by Senator Lonce to the New York Times, and 
published in the issue of the Times of July 
18,.1949, under the heading “Lessons of the 
League,” which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE UNWORRIED WEST—ARTICLE BY 
E. C. K. READ ' 


[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the RECORD an 
article entitled “The Unworried West,” by 
E. C. K. Read, from the magazine Steelway 
for July 1949, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.) 


RADIO SERVICE FOR OUTLYING AREAS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
a telegram dated July 27, 1949, from Les 
Biederman, of the Paul Bunyan Network, 
Traverse City, Mich., on the subject of radio 
service for outlying areas, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


DEFICIT FINANCING—NECESSITY FOR 
GOVERNMENTAL ECONOMY—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrconp an editorial 
entitled “To Rescue United States From Red 
Ink: Curb Wild Spending,” published in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of August 2, 1949, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


STEEL FACTS—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
NEW YORK DAILY MIRROR 


[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Steel Facts,” published in the New 
York Daily Mirror of July 27, 1949, which 
appears in the Appendix. 


STATEMENT BY JACKIE ROBINSON 
BEFORE HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTfVI- 
TIES COMMITTEE 
[Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Record the statement 

made by Jackie Robinson, Brooklyn Dodger 
baseball player, before the House Un- 

American Activities Committee on July 18, 

1949, as published in the New York Times 

of July 19, 1949, which appears in the 

Appendix.] 

THE GROWING ATTACK ON VETERANS’ 

BENEFITS—ARTICLE BY PERRY BROWN 


Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD an article en- 
titled “The Growing Attack on Veterans’ 
Benefits,” written by Perry Brown, national 
commander, the American Legion, published 
in the July 1949 issue of the American Legion 
Magazine, which appears in the Appendix. 


INCREASE IN AMERICAN LEGION’S REHA- 
BILITATION WORK—ARTICLE BY ED- 
WARD A. HAYES 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD an article entitled 
“Legion's Rehabilitation Work Increased 
Fourfold—Cannot Continue To Operate in 
1949 on 1919 Basis,” written by Mr. Edward 
A. Hayes, past national commander, pub- 
lished in the August issue of the American 
Legion Magazine, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix, | 
BRITISH SOCIALISM PLANS THE NATION 

TOWARD DISASTER—EDITORIAL FROM 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 

| Mr. KEM asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Rrconn an editorial entitled 
“British Socialism Plans the Nation Toward 
Disaster,” from the Saturday Evening Post 
of August 6, 1949, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 
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THE PANAMA CANAL—COMMENTS ON 
HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous: consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement prepared by 
me, including comments from the Pana- 
ma Canal Administration on the rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion reports as they affect that agency. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN L. M’CLELLAN, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 
TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


The Governor of the Panama Canal, Brig. 
Gen. F. K. Newcomer, in a report on Hoover 
Commission proposals submitted to Senator 
JOHN L. McCLe..an, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, opposes the suggested 
inclusion of the Panama Canal with other 
areas in a transfer of responsibility for ad- 
ministration to a special secretary or to an 
Administration of Overseas Affairs, and 
contends that this recommendation fails to 
recognize significant differences from the 
other Territories and possessions, with 
which this report is primarily concerned 
(Rept. No. 18). The Governor believes that 
the major purposes of the Canal enterprise 
are best served under the present well-de- 
veloped system of law and organization. 
General Newcomer points out that the pres- 
ent organization most satisfactorily meets 
the special problems, including relations 
with Panama and coordination with national 
defense activities, as an independent agency 
with full centralized responsibility and au- 
thority carried out under the President 
through the Secretary of the Army. In sup- 
port of this view, he comments as follows: 

“The existing and long-standing organi- 
zational position of the Panama Canal has 
been satisfactory and it is doubtful if it can 
be improved upon, in this office’s opinion. 
It facilitates the close cooperation between 
the Panama Canal and the armed forces 
which is so necessary in connection with the 
national defense and at the same time avoids 
the conflicts that would be inevitable if a 
direct military control were to be imposed 
upon the civilian business operation of 
transiting commercial vessels from ocean to 
ocean or on the civil government of the 
Canal Zone. Military control, except in time 
of emergency is wholly incompatible with 
basic principles, recognized by the Commis- 
sion, of government of a civilian popula- 
tion.” 

Another major objection is made to the 
Hoover Commission recommendation (No. 4 
(c), medical activities) which would trans- 
fer to a United Medical Administration the 
four nonmilitary hospitals now operated by 
the Panama Canal in the Canal Zone. The 
governor feels that these health facilities 
are inextricably related to the major pur- 
poses of the Canal enterprise and are neces- 
sary to the centralized administration of 
that enterprise and the government of the 
Canal Zone. In summing up his position 
relative to this proposal, General Newcomer 
states: 

“Withdrawal of such facilities from the 
control of the agency charged with the con- 
duct of the Canal enterprise and govern- 
ment of the Canal Zone would, in the opin- 
ion of this office, be inconsistent with some 
of the Commission's basic principles of ef- 
ficiency, centralization of authority, and 
grouping of activities according to major pur- 
poses in order to give a coherent mission to 
each agency. y it of course ap- 
pears reasonable that since they are medical 
activities they are properly for transfer to 
the proposed United Medical Administra- 
tion; but a minimum of analysis and study 
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leads clearly to the conclusion that, in the 
light of the unique status of the Canal en- 
terprise and the Canal Zone, geographically 
remote from the United States and involv- 
ing special considerations hereinbefore noted 
generally, the proposed transfer of health fa- 
cilities would result in an undesirable split 
of authority and responsibility in respect to 
activities which as a practical matter are 
not properly separable from the other ac- 
tivities administered by the Panama Canal.” 

The Governor discusses in considerable 
detail the application of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations in its report on 
Federal business enterprises as they affect 
the Panama Railroad Co. He is in general 
accord, but stresses certain operating aspects 
which would require consideration before full 
application of the recommendations could 
be adopted, and pointing out that some 
phases of the suggested program have al- 
ready been effectuated. 

Commenting on Report No. 1, general man- 
agement of the executive branch, the Gov- 
ernor feels that the present organization and 
control of the Panama Canal is in substan- 
tial compliance with the objectives of the 
Commission's recommendations. The line of 
authority is clear and the Governor holds 
full responsibility fur the conduct of the 
Panama Canal under applicable statutes and 
executive orders, which, it is considered, now 
give the Governor adequate authority, as 
recommended by the Commission, relative 
to the administration of the agency, includ- 
ing appointment of personnel and use of 
appropriated funds. The Governor con- 
tinued that improvement of the internal 
organization of the Panama Canal is cur- 
rently being accomplished consistent with 
the Commission’s views on such agency or- 
ganization, including its recommendations 
for standard nomenclature. 

With regard to Report No. 2 on person- 
nel management, the Governor contends that 
administrative practices in this field are in 
substantial compliance with the objectives 
and recommendations of the Commission to 
the extent that they are applicable to the 
agency Referring to Recommendations 16, 
17, 18, and 20 of the Personnel Management 
Report, the Governor feels consideration must 
be given to local conditions in the Canal 
Zone in the establishment of any adminis- 
tration pay policy. The Panama Canal ad- 
ministration maintains that it should con- 
tinue to be vested with authority to adjust 
any general administration policies and pay 
schedules to meet the needs of local condi- 
tions which differ in substantial respects 
from the conditions in the United States with 
which such general policies and sehedules 
would be primarily concerned. 

Commenting on Report No. 3, Office of 
General Services, Supply Activities, the Gov- 
ernor stated that: 

“It is not understood that the recom- 
mendations or discussions relative to the 
operation and maintenance of public build- 
ings were intended to affect the facilities in 
the Canal Zone now under the jurisdiction 
of the Panama Canal. Nor is it understood 
that the recommendations and discussion 
relative to traffic management were intended 
to affect in any way the operations of the 
present steamship line by the Panama Rail- 
road Company as an essential carrier of sup- 
plies for Government agencies in the Canal 
Zone.” 

Con Report No. 7. Budgeting and 
Accounting, the Panama Canal favors the 
adoption of the performance budget. 

The full text of the report from the Gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal is on file in 
the office of the Senate Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 
room 357, Senate Office Building. The re- 
port contains several pages of historical 
background relating to the operations of the 
Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad 
Company and their status under governing 
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treaties and laws. The report also includes 
much data relative to employment condi- 
tions, and points up problems peculiar to 
the Canal enterprise, which the Governor 
maintains should be fully considered before 
any of the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions are implemented by the Congress. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement which I have pre- 
pared on the subject of St. Lawrence sea- 
way legislation. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


COMMENTS BY SENATOR WILEY ON GREAT LAKES 
WATERWAY 


One of the most serious disappointments 
to the people of the Middle West has been 
the failure thus far of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress to take action on St. Lawrence Seaway 
legislation The case for the seaway has been 
made so often and so well by so many gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental authorities 
that no repetition on my part is necessary. 

The opponents of the seaway continue, of 
course, to parrott their long disapproved 
fears and phony arguments, but the over- 
whelming mass of evidence which has been 
built up over the years belittles the opposi- 
tion’s sniping. 

Last week a Senate Foreign Relations sub- 
committee was appointed on Senate Joint 
Resolution 99. Unfortunately, most of the 
membership on that subcommittee has not 
in the past been favorably inclined toward 
the seaway. We might rightly have hoped 
that the subcommittee would have utilized 
the services of certain Senators like Mr. 
Tuomas of Utah or Mr. HICKENLOOPER, of 
Iowa, who previously served with distinction 
on seaway subcommittees and who know 
this problem very well from every angle, 
but who are not now included on the new 
subcommittee, 

It is our hope, however, that even Senators 
who have not previously been favorably in- 
clined toward the seaway will vote to report 
it to the full committee and then to the full 
Senate in order that the Senate in turn may 
have the opportunity to vote on this issue. 

Twenty members of the United States 
Senate, including myself, serve as cosponsors 
of Senate Joint Resolution 99. We have 
pointed out that it is completely ridiculous 
for America to lavish funds on huge public 
works projects abroad and at the same time 
continue to ignore so magnificent a natural 
waterway artery right here at home. 


ADVANTAGES OF SEAWAY 


We have pointed out that the Northeast 
needs, right now, the tremendous mass of 
electric power that would be generated by 
the power project. We have shown con- 
clusively by the finest government estimates 
that the seaway will be a self-liquidating 
project which will not cost the Treasury a 
dime but which will pay itself off by power 
charges and ship tolls. We have demon- 
strated that our great Canadian ally to the 
north has nobly fulfilled a considerable pro- 
portion of her obligations under seaway ar- 
rangements and surely our own Nation will 
not be remiss in carrying through its part of 
the bargain. 

FAVORABLE FACTORS FOR SEAWAY 


Opponents of the seaway may think that 
they have hurt our cause because of the 
nature of the subcommittee that will be 
working on this issue. However, we can 
truthfully state that there are so many fav- 
orable factors brightening the chances for 
seaway approval that never before 1949 and 
1956 has the outlook been so fayorable for 
ultimate congressional approval. 
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We know what a terrific battle we must 
face but we know, too, that this seaway issue 
will never die until the deep water artery is 
complete. 

No harm will be done to American rail- 
roads and railway workers under seaway 
legislation; no harm will be done to eastern 
and southern ports which have been so fear- 
ful about the alleged competition of the sea- 
way. No harm will be done to America’s 
coal miners or to related economic groups. 


AMERICA WANTS THE SEAWAY 


The seaway is by far the greatest single 
uncompleted public works project confront- 
ing this Nation. The people of the North- 
east want it. The 50,000,000 people in 
the valley of the Great Lakes want it; citi- 
zens elsewhere in our Nation have indicated 
that they are desirous that the Middle West 
be given direct access to the oceans of the 
world. 

We are somewhat disappointed that the 
first session will undoubtedly terminate 
without final action, but this fact will only 
serve to encourage us to fight twice as hard 
in the second session for this magnificent 
project which has been endorsed unqualifi- 
edly and unanimously by Presidents of the 
United States, by great generals and admirals 
and engineers, by leading farm experts, elec- 
tricity technicians, commerce officials and 
virtually every interested and disinterested 
group or individual who has ever studied 
this problem. 

In this connection, as one indication of 
the feelings of the Middle West on this issue, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point excerpts from an edi- 
torial published in a newspaper, the Eau 
Claire, Wis., Leader and reprinted by other 
newspapers in my State, such as the Wau- 
kesha Freeman. 


From the Eau Claire Leader] 
“THE SEAWAY FIGHT 

“Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Chippewa 
Falls, is maxing a determined effort for the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

“When the Senator said that the adminis- 
tration is ‘ducking’ this question it was a 
good choice of words. Although Mr. Truman 
has endorsed construction of the proposed 
$1,000,000,000 seaway several times he has 
not gone much further. Perhaps he is 
powerless to do more. We are willing to give 
him the benefit of the doubt on this, on the 
record, and give him credit for his sincere 
support. 

“It is true, however, as Senator WILEY 
points out, that the President has been 
sabotaged by indifference and apathy on 
the part of his alleged supporters. 

“It is too late for decisive action at this 
session of Congress but the Senator promises 
a determined fight for passage at the session 
starting next January. 

“We believe this question has been booted 
around long enough and that Congress 
should be obliged to reach a decision.” 


COMMUNIST EFFORTS TO DESTROY 
RELIGION 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, to keep 
the record up to date with regard to 
Communist efforts to destroy all religion 
among the populations of the eastern 
European nations which have been ab- 
sorbed into the Russian orbit, T invite the 
attention of the Members of the Senate 
to an Associated Press dispatch appear- 
ing in the Washington Post of yesterday 
from Bucharest. 

The dispatch relates the newest move 
of the Communist-led Rumanian Gov- 
ernment to eliminate religious activities 
of all kinds. Under an order issued 
August 1, all Roman Catholic welfare 
orders were given until August 15 to wind 
up their affairs. 


AUGUST 3 


The official announcement, as quoted 
by the Associated Press, said that Catho- 
lic nuns and monks are no longer needed 
for welfare work because the state now 
takes care of all such matters. The per- 
sonnel of some 15 organizations engaged 
in hospital, charitable, and other social 
work was dissolved and the members 
were given 15 days to decide whether 
they would retire to homes set aside for 
them, enter old-age homes, or register 
for secular jobs at local employment 
service agencies. 

I bring this matter to the attention of 
the Senate today because it is merely an 
extension of the antireligious and athe- 
istic attitude of the Moscow-trained offi- 
cials whose outrages against leaders of 
various religious bodies in Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Poland have 
aroused horror and resentment here in 
the Congress and throughout the United 
States. 


The Nation-wide condemnation which 
was expressed with regard to the trial 
and imprisonment of Cardinal Mind- 
szenty, Archbishop Stepinac, Bishop 
Ordass of the Luthern Church, and more 
lately over the treatment of Archbishop 
Beran of Czechoslovakia, was useful in 
helping to impress upon the Communist 
leaders the world detestation of their 
acts. 

Unless the free people of the world 
continue to take note and to express their 
disapproval of each succeeding step in 
this antireligious crusade, it is certain 
that those responsible will feel free to 
pursue their planned course without any 
regard at all to world opinion. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article from the Washington Post printed 
at this point as a supplement to my 
remarks. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RUMANIA ENDS WELFARE WORK BY CATHOLICS 


Bucwarest, August 1—Rumania’s Commu- 
nist-led government today gave all Roman 
Catholic welfare orders in the country until 
August 15 to wind up their affairs. 

An official announcement said Catholic 
monks and nuns are no longer needed for 
welfare work, because the state now takes 
care of all their former functions. 

It said the personnel of some 15 organiza- 
tions devoted to charity, hospital, and other 
social work among Rumanian Catholics is 
dissolved as of today. Their members are 
given 15 days to decide on: 

1. Retiring to three cloisters and two 
monasteries set aside for them. 

2. Entering old-age homes. 

3. Quitting clerical life and registering for 
regular jobs at local employment bureaus. 

Catholic sources said the ban would affect 
about 1,400 nuns and 100 monks, all Ru- 
manians except for about 20 foreigners. The 
Nursing Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul is one 
of the best known organizations. Most 
religious Rumanians belong to the Orthodox 
Church. But there are a number of Roman 
Catholic churches and religious centers. 

(Vatican sources said that while the 
church had no notification of the action, 
it came as no surprise. One source said 
recently the Rumanian Government aims to 
wipe out the Roman Catholic faith from the 
ground up.) 

The Government said the ban on the Cath- 
olic welfare orders was decided July 29, on 
the basis of a report by the Ministry of 
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Education holding that “all obligations aris- 
ing from teaching, health, and public in- 
surance fall, in accordance with the exist- 
ing laws, entirely and exclusively upon the 
state.” 


RETIREMENT OF GEN. JACOB L. DEVERS 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 30 Gen. Jacob L. Devers, Chief, 
Army Field Forces, will retire from the 
United States Army at the age of 62. It 
would not be right for a man of his emi- 
nence to leave the active service of the 
Government without notice thereof being 
taken here in the Senate. Normally, 
this would most appropriately be done on 
the day of his retirement, but inasmuch 
as it is possible that we may not be in 
session at that time I am taking the 
liberty of speaking these few words now. 

At the end of my remarks I will ask to 
have printed a complete biographical 
statement about General Devers. Let it 
be said now that during the war he com- 
manded the armored force, from which 
all of our armored divisions sprang, that 
he was Commanding General of the 
European Theater of Operations, that 
he was Commanding General of the 
North African Theater of Operations, 
that he was Deputy Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, and that he ended the war as 
Commanding General of the Sixth Army 
Group, which was subsequently desig- 
nated the Southern Group of Armies. 
You will remember that in the land bat- 
tle for Europe, General Eisenhower 
worked through three commanders, the 
British General Montgomery, who com- 
manded the Northern Group of Armies; 
General Bradley, who commanded the 
Central Group of Armies; and General 
Devers, who commanded the Southern 
Group of Armies. 

The Southern Group was based on the 
southern coast of France, was formed at 
Lyons, and moved through the Vosges 
Mountains into the Siegfried Line and 
down through southern Germany into 
Austria. It consisted of the American 
Seventh Army and the First French 
Army. Although they served on other 
fronts, there were under General Devers’ 
orders also the French Army Detachment 
of the Alps, which occupied the Franco- 
Italian front, and the French Army De- 
tachment of the Atlantic, which reduced 
the German pockets of resistance around 
Bordeaux and the estuary of the Gironde. 
General Devers, therefore, may be said 
to have commanded more French ‘o1- 
diers in combat than any other American 
in history. I shall not give the long 
history or analysis of the achievements 
of the Sixth Army Group, beyond stating 
that it achieved all its objectives and 
handled its third of the land battle for 
Germany in a superior way. 

While the positions which General 
Devers held were of huge responsibility, 
and he has left his mark in innumerable 
ways on the Army, it is not of this that 
I wish to speak, but rather of his per- 
sonal qualities. They were of an order 
which won the respect of all those who 
knew him and served under him, of 
whom I, for the last part of the war, 
was one of a very great many. 

General Devers was 100 percent the 
military professional in the very finest 
sense of the term. His time was con- 
stantly spent, except for a few brief 
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hours of sleep at irregular intervals, in 
doing the job of a general. A man of 
boundless energy, he demanded much of 
others, and drove everyone hard, but no 
harder than he drove himself. He had 
no favorites, no stable companion or 
crony to relieve the loneliness of high 
command. Like the captain of a ship, 
he had no sociability of any kind. His 
entire life throughout the war was the 
life of a soldier, and everyone was treated 
alike, and according to his utility in the 
scheme of things. 

He never allowed himself to be over- 
whelmed with any detail which anyone 
else could do. He picked the best sub- 
ordinates he could find, and gave them 
responsibility. He was the very opposite 
of self-centered, and he avoided pub- 
licity for himself. Because he was deeply 
interested in other men and had spent 
his life in studying them, he drew upon 
the experience of a lifetime when the war 
came and great responsibility was thrust 
on him in selecting those who were to 
help him. He organized his time for 
maximum effectiveness, and that left him 
free to do the things that only the Gen- 
eral can do—the study of the essential 
situation, the broad plan for the future, 
and the almost daily personal interven- 
tion at the most difficult and critical 
point on the long front. 

He gave his whole trust to the people 
in whom he once expressed his faith. He 
did not harass. He made each of his 
subordinates feel, as one of them once 
said, “that he was actually in business for 
himself,” with the result that those who 
worked under him had a personal worry 
about the outcome which would never 
have been the case if they had been 
undergoing the rigid supervision of some 
martinet. Although a man of boldness, 
he had great common sense and a keen 
realization of what was possible. But he 
intended always to squeeze every last 
drop of possibility out of any situation— 
and this intention was aided by his very 
marked ability to make a little bit go a 
long way. Often meagerly provided with 
the tools necessary to do the job, Gen- 
eral Devers was constantly making 
everyone double in brass when the situ- 
ation required it. 

He had imagination and a rare ability 
to understand the factors which are im- 
portant in war, but which are not mili- 
tary in the strict sense of that much- 
abused word. He never made the mis- 
take—which, alas!, was too often made— 
of thinking that at the high level of com- 
mand the military and the political are 
entirely separate. 

He had the knack of taking men who 
had not always been successful and, by 
making them understand that he ex- 
pected the best of them, thereupon get- 
ting their best. When he assumed com- 
mand of the French troops, he made the 
simple declaration: “I want the French 
to be successful”—which, of course, was 
in the best interests of the French and 
of ourselves, and which, incidentally, 
teaches a lesson in the field of military 
affairs in time of war which could well 
be applied to our thinking about foreign 
relations today. 

He was willing to take responsibility. 
More than that, he would reach out for 
it when he felt it was his duty to do so. 
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He disapproved of the subordinate com- 
mander who sat still and did nothing 
and waited for the enemy to do some- 
thing tohim. A favorite phrase of Gen- 
eral Devers was that rather than sit still 
and be shot at it was better to do some- 
thing, even at the risk of making a few 
mistakes, because you can make mistakes 
and then evolute. He was a man who 
was so fundamentally optimistic that it 
was impossible for him to take counsel 
of his fears. If there was one way for 
a subordinate to encourage displeasure, 
it was for him to show apprehension. 

I believe it was the historian Herodotus 
who said, “I would rather be in the gen- 
eral's tent the night before the battle 
than to hear his speech the day after the 
victory.” There were never any speeches 
after victories, but those who were in 
General Devers’ tent the night before 
the battle can testify that being there 
was a reassuring experience. If the 
fathers and mothers of our young sol- 
diers could have been there, too, they 
would have realized the infinite pains 
which were taken to achieve success and 
to minimize loss of life, and would thus 
have obtained precious confidence and 
reassurance. 

Here is a soldier who commanded 
about 700,000 men in battle, who has 
been honored by every foreign govern- 
ment, and who has ended his career as 
Chief of the Army Field Forces, which 
is the fighting end of the Army. He is, 
indeed the very archetype of the man on 
whom the Nation completely and utterly 
depends when its life hangs in the bal- 
ance. Yet, with all these honors and 
achievements, it can truthfully be said 
of him that he is not, in the words of St. 
Paul, “puffed up.” Those who knew him 
in his early days when he was a major 
teaching military science at Princeton, 
or who knew him in other years of peace, 
saw him in World War II with many 
stars on his shoulders, but with the same 
humility, the same humanity, the same 
warm-hearted and selfless interest in his 
fellowman. 

As he retires from active duty in the 
Army to a life which I am sure will be 
no less active and no less fruitful, he 
carries with him the best wishes of num- 
berless Americans—and of many people 
in foreign lands—who hold him in high 
honor and affectionate regard. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a biography of General Devers 
which was prepared by the Department 
of the Army at my request. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


GEN. JACOB L. DEVERS, 02599, UNITED STATES ARMY 


Jacob Loucks Devers was born on Septem- 
ber 8, 1887, in York, in the heart of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch country, the son of 
Philip Knoderer Devers and the former Ella 
Kate Loucks, who were part Irish and part 
Pennsylvania Dutch. His father was a jew- 
eler in modest circumstances and Jacob, the 
eldest of four children, grew up in one of 
the three-story, red-brick, two-family houses 
common to the locale. 

Although there was little in his back- 
ground to give any hint of the outstanding 
military career ahead, Jacob showed definite 
qualities of leadership as a boy. Always the 
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leader of school groups, his house was head- 
quarters for the school team, and his stable 
the place where they kept their equipment. 
For 2 years he was captain of his high-school 
basketball team and at 125 pounds was the 
lightest member of its football team—a 
quick-thinking, hard-running quarterback. 
For 3 years was president of his class. He 
was also president of the debating society— 
an early recognition of his logical mind and 
power of persuasion. He was a good student, 
with his best subjects English and mathe- 
matics, 

His appointment to West Point in 1905 
came somewhat as a surprise; he had already 
decided to study engineering and had en- 
gaged a. room at Lehigh University but 
quickly changed his plans. His Congressman 
grew tired of appointing men who failed 
at the Academy and was looking for a prom- 
ising student. He heard of young Devers 
and asked his father if Jakie would care for 
an appointment. After seeing an Army foot- 
ball game the young man consented to give 
it a try. 

While at West Point, although he never 
got over 140 pounds, Devers was a member of 
his class football team, earned the coveted 
Army “A” as a shortstop on the baseball 
team, was a member of the la crosse team, 
and was the captain of the Academy basket- 
ball team. He was described in the 1909 
“Howitzer” (West Point yearbook) as “an 
exceedingly earnest youth * * * an en- 
thusiastic worker.” He graduated from West 
Point on June 11, 1909, and was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant of field artillery. 

Second Lieutenant Devers' first assignment 
was with the Fourth Field Artillery at Van- 
couver Barracks, Wash. He served with that 
regiment at Fort D. A. Russell (now Fort 
Francis E. Warren), Wyo.; ‘then at San 
Antonio, Tex., and again at Fort D. A. Rus- 
sell until December 1912. He took time out 
during his first assignment to get married. 
He was married at Lynhurst, Va., October 18, 
1911, to Georgie Hayes Lyon, daughter of 
Frank Lyon, a Washington, D. C., lawyer. 

He was next ordered to West Point as an 
instructor in the department of mathematics, 
where he served until August 1916. While 
there he began to develop into a crack Army 
polo player and also coached basketball and 
baseball in his spare time. It was during 
this period that he received his first of many 
promotions. On April 1, 1916, after almost 
7 years’ service, he was promoted to first lieu- 
tenant. 

From West Point he was ordered to the 
Hawaiian Islands for duty with the Ninth 
Field Artillery at Schofield Barracks. During 
his tour in Hawaii he received his next two 
promotions, to captain on May 15, 1917, and 
to major (temporary) on August 5,1917. His 
daughter, Frances, was born at Schofield dur- 
ing this period. 

Returning to the United States in Decem- 
ber 1917, he was assigned to Fort Sill, Okla., 
where he served as an instructor and as 
assistant director of the School of Fire until 
October 1918, as executive officer until March 
1919, and as commanding officer of the First 
Field Artillery until May 1919. While at Fort 
Sill he received two more temporary promo- 
tions, to lieutenant colonel on July 30, 1918, 
and to colonel on October 24, 1918. Al- 
though he held important and responsible 
positions during this period he had a natu- 
ral and understandable disappointment in 
not having been able to more directly par- 
ticipate in the war overseas. 

After the war, however, Devers was slightly 
appeased by being ordered to Europe. He 
was sent to France in May 1919, and after 
attending the French Artillery School at 
Treves he served with the Army of Occupa- 
tion in Germany. He remained there until 
August 1919, when he reverted to his perma- 
nent rank of captain. 

After his return to the United States he 
was assigned to duty at West Point as an 
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instructor of field-artillery tactics, serving 
there until September 1924. During this 5- 
year tour as instructor he received his pro- 
motion to permanent major on July 1, 1920. 

From September 1924 to June 1925 he was 
a student officer at the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
from which he was graduated as a “distin- 
guished graduate.” 

Next ordered to the Field Artillery School 
at Fort Sill, Okla., he was director of the de- 
partment of gunnery. While in this posi- 
tion he had an opportunity to prove his 
mettle; he took advantage of it and changed, 
simplified, and streamlined the entire system 
of the department. After his work was com- 
pleted targets which had required 30 shots 
for adjustment now required but 6. When 
some elderly artillery officers questioned the 
new system’s adaptability to fast firing, 
Devers dug their own records out of an old 
safe and bettered them with his poorest team. 
His improved. firing techniques are still in 
use. 

He assumed command of the First Field 
Artillery at the same post in April 1928 and 
commanded that regiment until July 1929, 
when he was transferred to Washington, 
D. C., for duty in the Office of the Chief of 
Field Artillery. He remained in that office 
until August 1932, when he was ordered to 
the Army War College, Washington, D. C., 
as a student. 

Upon graduation from the Army War Col- 
lege in June 1933, Devers was ordered to Fort 
Hoyle, Md., with the Sixth Field Artillery. 
He served as executive officer of the First 
Field Artillery Brigade until May 1934 and 
then served with the Sixteenth Field Artillery 
at Fort Myer until March 1936. His promo- 
tion to lieutenant colonel came during this 
period of troop duty on February 26, 1934. 

In March 1936 he was transferred to West 
Point for the third time in his career. Dur- 
ing this tour he served initially in the head- 
quarters and then became graduate manager 
of athletics in 1936. As such he was in 
charge of a 85,000, 000 construction program. 
He was promoted to full colonel on July 1, 
1938. 

On leaving the Academy in June 1939 he 
was transferred to the Panama Canal De- 
partment as Chief of Staff. There he was 
put in charge of the mechanization of the 
Panama defenses. He again showed his ex- 
ecutive ability by establishing extraordinary 
and uncommon teamwork both in the Army 
and between it and the Navy. This assign- 
ment as Chief of Staff broke the almost con- 
tinuous service with the Field Artillery of 
this “dyed in the wool” artilleryman. From 
this time on he was marked for positions of 
increasing responsibility. On May 1, 1940, 
he was jumped over 474 other colonels and 
given the brigadier star. 

President Roosevelt (who liked General 
Devers and called him Jakie“) then topped 
the promotion by naming him the senior 
Army member of the Board to locate the bases 
acquired in the destroyer deal with Great 
Britain. Given 3 hours to prepare for the 
take-off, the General was ready in 90 minutes. 
He pursued his hunt for locations by cruisers, 
airliner, patrol plane, and Army bomber; he 
covered territory from Newfoundland to 
Trinidad. Official red tape meant nothing to 
him, and since he was bent on getting the 
best base locations, he had the Governor of 
Bermuda declare an emergency so that he 
could travel by car through the island. He 
returned to the United States in July 1940, 
to assume command of the Washington Pro- 
visional Brigade. His responsibility in this 
position included the planning of the defense 
of the Capital City. He was promoted to 
major general (temporarily) on October 1, 
1940, and on October 9, 1940, was assigned to 
command the Ninth Division, Fort Bragg, 
N. C. He was also named post commander 
at Fort Bragg, with orders to get a construc- 
tion program started. 
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His task at Fort Bragg was a colossal one. 
He had to expand his forces from 20,000 to 
69,000, oversee enormous building operations, 
and conduct an intensive training program 
for draftees and National Guard troops all 
at the same time. When he arrived at Bragg, 
he found the construction program bogged 
down in mud and Government directives. 
With his typical disdain for red tape that 
interfered with progress, he ignored cum- 
bersome regulations and, by using and en- 
couraging the unorthodox, he made a con- 
struction record which was unique. New 
buildings were going up at the rate of one 
every 32 minutes. A regiment was sent to 
camp ahead of schedule; to meet this emer- 
gency, Devers shifted 7,000 workers from 
other jobs. The barracks were completed 
in time but it was close—as the new men 
came in the front door, the workmen were 
leaving through the back door. One of the 
methods used to speed the slow-moving 
$40,000,000 construction program was to 
create teams of engineers and builders. 

The ability he showed in his handling of 
the construction program he also showed 
in his handling of men. He possessed an 
uncanny ability for picking the right sub- 
ordinates and for getting the most out of 
them. He hed no use for “yes men” and gave 
preference to men with ideas, even if they 
varied from his ows. He authorized trop- 
ical helmets for military police even though 
they were then nonregulation except in the 
tropics. On one occasion to solve a hot- 
water problem for soldier bathing, he ordered 
two locomotives hooked up to the camp's 
water system. In spite of the rapid expan- 
sion, he so improved morale that he virtually 
emptied the post guardhouse—from a popu- 
lation of 200 to 60. He was well aware of the 
value of good officer morale. He so im- 
portuned their wives to make them happy 
that “smile, children, here comes daddy” 
became a common directive in many family 
headquarters. 

It was while at Bragg that General Devers 
inaugurated the “buddy system” for training 
new artillery battalions. Under this system 
each new battalion was adopted by an exist- 
ing regiment, with the old unit providing its 
buddy with every assistance possible, par- 
ticularly with critical equipment in short 
supply. Driving accidents were cut down, 
combat exercises started sooner, and night 
maneuvers were put on without a single 
casualty. At Fort Bragg it was a legend that 
General Devers never let a day go by without 
personally looking in on every operation. 
While at Fort Bragg he was made a perma- 
nent major general, on February 27, 1941. 

His success at Fort Bragg in building one 
of the largest military cantonments in the 
world played a part ir his next important 
and even more responsible and far-reaching 
assignment. On July 17, 1941, he was as- 
signed as chief of the Armored Force, Fort 
Knox, Ky., with the mission of organizing, 
equipping, and training American armored 
units. With unrelenting zeal and energy, 
he set about accomplishing the gargantuan 
task of determining organizational structure 
for armored units, deciding on types of tanks 
and other equipment, spurring industry to 
accelerated production in the fact of limited 
time, and then supervising the training of 
armored units so that they would be ready to 
successfully engage in early combat with the 
then invincible Germans rattling forward 
in revolutionary blitzkrieg tattics, He had 
to make momentous and far-reaching deci- 
sions which, if wrong, would have given us 
a second instead of a first-rate armored 
force, with certain dire consequences. A pio- 
neer in mechanization of the United States 
Army, Devers recognized prior to our en- 
trance into World War II the important part 
that armor would play in deciding the con- 
flict. Now, directly faced with the problem 
and in the historic position of determining 
a solution, he studied the situation in- 
tently and completely. He then made up 
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his mind. Fortunately for us, the impor- 
tant decisions he made were entirely cor- 
rect. The American Armored Force did a 
miraculous job in Europe. General Patton 
said, just before one of his famous assaults, 
“Thanks to Jake Devers, we are ready.” 
When General Devers took command at Knox 
there were just four armored divisions. In 
the next 20 months he directed the activa- 
tion, training, and equipping of 12 armored 
divisions. He was made a lieutenant gen- 
eral (temporary) on September 6, 1942. For 
his monumental work in the expansion, di- 
rection, and training of the armored force, 
he was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal with the following citation: 

“For exceptionally meritorious and dis- 
tinguished service rendered in the rapid ex- 
pansion, direction, and training of the Ar- 
mored Force. In a position of great re- 
sponsibility with limited personnel, by great 
foresight, force of character, and outstand- 
ing executive ability, he directed the devel- 
opment of armored divisions, welding them 
into aggressive fighting units. As Chief of 
the Armored Force from July 17, 1941, to 
May 7, 1943, by his untiring efforts, he con- 
tributed materially to the training of the 
Armored Force, thereby insuring its early 
participation in battle.” 

As could be expected, General Devers was 
getting anxious to get overseas where the 
fighting was going on. His chance soon 
came. In May 1943 he was named com- 
manding general of the United States forces 
in the European theater of operations. His 
big job here was to direct the maintenance 
and training of the American troops pouring 
into the British Isles preparatory to the inva- 
sion of Europe. He did another outstanding 
job. 

On December 31, 1943 he was assigned to 
command the north African theater of op- 
erations. He next became Deputy to Gen. 
Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, who was named 
Supreme Commander of Allied Forces in the 
Mediterranean area when General Eisen- 
hower went to England. This was an ad- 
ditional duty. He still remained commander 
of the United States troops in the area. 
He assisted in drawing up the plans for the 
invasion of southern France by United States 
Seventh Army, which took place August 15, 
1944. In September 1944, he became com- 
manding general of the Sixth Army group, 
which was composed of the American Seventh 
and the First French Armies. His accom- 
plishments, from his arrival in England up 
to this period of combat command, are well 
described in the following citation to his 
award of the Oak Leaf Cluster to the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal: 

“For exceptionally meritorious and distin- 
guished service in a position of great respon- 
sibility. As commanding general, European 
theater of operations, from May 11, 1943, to 
January 8, 1944, during the period of ac- 
celerated debarkation of our troops in 
England preparatory to the invasiton of Ger- 
man-held Europe, Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Devers 
organized and directed the supply, mainte- 
nance, reception, and training of the United 
States Army forces. Under his direction, the 
strength and equipment of the Army Air 
Forces were more than trebled and the first 
combined bomber offensive against Germany 
was initiated and thereafter augmented. As 
commanding general, north African theater 
of operations, United States Army forces, 
from January 9, 1944, to October 22, 1944, 
General Devers’ leadership was an important 
factor in the Italian campaign commencing 
with the break-through south of Rome and 
the advance to the Gothic Line culminating 
in the fall of Florence. He was responsible 
for the preparation of the United States 
forces for the landing in southern France, 
and for their supply and reinforcement dur- 
ing the rapid advance up the Valley of the 
Rhone. Later he assumed command of the 
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Sixth Army group, including the French and 
American forces, in their advance of Belfort 
and the Vosges Mountain barrier. In all his 
commands he has displayed force, energy, 
and high qualities of leadership.” 

He led his Seventh Army into Austria, link- 
ing up with the Fifth Army forces from Italy, 
and on May 6, 1945, took the unconditional 
surrender of Army group “G” comprising all 
German forces in Austria, slightly less than 
1,000,000 men. Goering, Kesserling, and von 
Rundstedt were included in his catch, 
Shortly before the surrender, on March 8, 
1945, he was promoted to general (tempo- 
rary). For this important period of his 
career he was awarded a second bronze Oak 
Leaf Cluster to the Distinguished Service 
Medal, with the following citation: 

“Gen. Jacob L. Devers served in the highly 
important and responsible position of Com- 
manding General, Sixth Army Group, from 
January 20 to May 9, 1945. In a series of 
slashing attacks beginning in late January 
1945, the armies led by General Devers cleared 
the Colmar pocket and then pierced the for- 
midable Siegfried Line west of the Rhine 
River. In conjunction with the Third United 
States Army, his forces inflicted heavy casual- 
ties in personnel and material on the enemy 
forces. Attacking across the Rhine River he 
drove rapidly to the east and then to the 
south and southeast, overcoming a series of 
fanatical delaying actions. By May 6 he had 
reached the Swiss border and the Brenner 
Pass, with spearheads deep into Austria south 
of Munich. The force, energy, and brilliant 
leadership displayed by General Devers 
throughout these operations are in accord- 
ance with the highest traditions of the mili- 
tary service.” 

With the war over he came home for a 
rest. He was given a tremendous ovation in 
York, Pa., where the people turned out en 
masse for General Devers’ Day. Only three 
days after the celebration in York, on June 
29, 1945, he was made Commanding General 
of the Ground Forces, succeeding General 
Stilwell. He assumed command of the Army 
Ground Forces at Headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on July 24, 1945. (Earlier that 
month he assumed, in addition to his other 
duties, command of the Twelfth Army Group 
during the absence of Gen. Omar Bradley.) 
On October 1, 1945, General Devers moved 
his headquarters to Fort Monroe, Va. Early 
in March 1948, Army Ground Forces was re- 
designated Army Field Forces, and General 
Devers assumed the title of Chief, Army Field 
Forces. 

His assignment as Chief, Army Ground 
Forces, now Army Field Forces, was a fitting 
and new honor, but again, one loaded with 
responsibilities. Making full use of his own 
and others’ experience of the past war, he 
has accomplished much in his determined 
effort to keep the United States Army abreast 
or ahead of any other army in the world, in 
equipment, tactics and technique. Many of 
the improvements that have been made and 
the progressive charting of the future are due 
to the enthusiastic leadership and drive of 
General Devers. He will retire, effective Sep- 
tember 30, 1949, after 44 years of energetic, 
enthusiastic, valuable, and outstanding serv- 
ice. His honors have been many. He deserves 
them all. 

In addition to the award of the Distin- 
guished Service Medal with two Oak Leaf 
Clusters, he has received the following mili- 
tary awards and decorations: 

Navy Distinguished Service Medal, with 
following citation: 

“For exceptionally meritorious service to 
the Government of the United States in a 
duty of great responsibility as Commanding 
General, Sixth United States Army Group, 
from October 29, 1944, to January 1, 1945. 
Keen minded and wholehearted in his coor- 
dination with the United States Navy, Gen- 
eral Devers rendered invaluable assistance 
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involving multiple and divers problems rela- 
tive to the build-up following our inyasion 
of the south coast of France and by his far- 
sighted planning, dependable judgment, and 
alert cooperation in the handling of the 
troublesome complexities incident to the 
important amphibious operations contrib- 
uted essentially to his overwhelming suc- 
cess. His forceful leadership, unfailing tact 
and outstanding professional skill through- 
out a period of intensive action refiects 
the highest credit upon General Devers and 
upon the United States Armed Services.” 

Bronze Star Medal; European Theater Rib- 
bon, with five stars; American Theater Rib- 
bon; Army of Occupation Ribbon; Victory 
Ribbon; American Defense. On his Euro- 
pean-African-Middle East Theater Ribbon, 
he wears battle participation stars for the 
Naples-Foggia, southern France, Germany- 
Rhineland, Rome-Arno, and central Germany 
campaigns. 

Brazilian Order of Military Merit, with 
rosette; British Knight Commander Order 
of Bath; French Legion of Honor, with ros- 
ette; French Croix de Guerre, with palm; 
Polish Order of Virtuti Militari; Chilean 
Star of Gold; Egyptian Grand Cordon of 
the Nile. 

General Devers, in addition to other French 
honors, is an honorary citizen of Bordeaux, 
an honorary corporal of the French Army, 
and is authorized to wear the insignia of 
the French Moroccan Goums and of the 
Third Algerian Infantry Division. 

He holds the following degrees: Bachelor 
of Science, United States Military Academy, 
1909; Docteur Honoris Causa, University of 
Nancy, France, 1945; Doctor of Laws, honor- 
ary, Williams College, 1946; Doctor of Military 
Science, honorary, Norwich University, 1947. 


AMENDMENT OF MIGRATORY BIRD HUNT- 
ING STAMP ACT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1076) to 
amend the Migratory Bird Hunting 
Stamp Act of March 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 
451; 16 U. S. C. 718b), as amended, which 
were, on page 1, line 6, after ‘$2’"’, in- 
sert “Provided, That the moneys derived 
from the sale of such stamps shall be 
spent only upon specific appropriation by 
the Congress”; and on page 1, line 11, 
strike out all after “acquired” down to 
and including “1949”, in line 1 on page 2. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TRANSFER OF PORTION OF THE VIGO 
PLANT NEAR TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1745) to 
authorize the transfer to the Attorney 
General of a portion of the Vigo plant, 
formerly the Vigo ordnance plant, near 
Terre Haute, Ind., to supplement the 
farm lands required for the United States 
prison system, which was, on page 1, line 
3, to strike out “War Assets” and insert 
“General Services.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I move that the 
Senate concur in the amendment of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF INSTITUTE AND INTER- 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS ACT 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 

Senate the amendments of the House of 
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Representatives to the bill (S. 1250) to 
amend the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs Act, approved August 5, 1947, 
which were to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, created by Public Law 369, Eightieth 
Congress, shall have— 

(a) Succession until June 30, 1955; and 

(b) Authority, within the limits of funds 
appropriated or specific contract authoriza- 
tions hereafter granted to it, to make con- 
tracts for periods not to exceed 5 years and 
not to extend beyond June 30, 1955, in any 
case. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums, 
not to exceed $40,000,000, as may from time 
to time be necessary to carry on the activities 
of the Institute during the period ending 
June 30, 1955, and the appropriations hereby 
authorized shall be in addition to appro- 
priations pursuant to authorizations granted 
in Public Law 369, Eightieth Congress. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act extending the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. I move that the 
Senate disagree to the amendments of 
the House, ask a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. McManon, 
Mr. GREEN, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. WILEY, 
and Mr. Lobo conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


PROSPECTIVE CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a 
number of Senators are inquiring wheth- 
er or not the majority leader intends 
to have the calendar called any time 
this week. I wonder if the distinguished 
majority leader can give us any infor- 
mation on that subject? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I hope 
we can reach a call of the calendar some 
time this week—possibly following the 
disposition of the pending measure. 


MESSAGE OF GOVERNOR STAINBACK OF 
HAWAII TO THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp the message of Hon. 
Ingram M. Stainback, Governor of Ha- 
waii, to the Twenty-fifth Legislature, 
Territory of Hawaii, Special Session, 1949. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, and members 
of the twenty-fifth legislature, I regret that 
it is necessary to convene you so soon after 
your recent adjournment. Only the most 
urgent necessity has induced this call. Ap- 
parently only this legislature can bring an 
end to the present progressive paralysis of 
our economy. 

Hawaii, as you well know, is absolutely de- 
pendent upon shipping. Our very economic 
life depends upon keeping trade moving reg- 
ularly without disruption because of dis- 
agreements between management and labor, 

On this 87th day of the stevedoring strike, 
the attitude of the parties is such that no 
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early solution can be seen other than 
through new legislation. 

This dock strike is unique in Hawaii, and 
in America. No other labor dispute, here 
or on the mainland, can take place in which 
the actions of so few are so disastrous to 
so many. 

Except for food, medicines, and other high- 
ly critical supplies, no ocean-borne com- 
merce has entered the Territory during this 
period. There have been no exports what- 
ever of sugar, pineapples, and other com- 
modities. We are now in the height of the 
harvesting season for both sugar and pine- 
apples, Some 300,000 tons, one-third of Ha- 
wall's sugar crop, are now stored in ware- 
houses, and plantations will soon be com- 
pelled to shut down harvesting because of 
lack of space to store sugar. 

When the people on the mainland fail to 
get our products, they don’t go without. 
Mainland people are getting plenty of sugar 
while ours has been piling up in local ware- 
houses. Sugar has been moving to the 
Pacific Coast from Cuba and Puerto Rico for 
the first time in history. Mainland people 
are also getting plenty of canned fruit. They 
are getting pineapples from Mexico and 
Cuba, and when they can’t get canned pine- 
apples they eat other canned fruit. 

Further, many of the plantations have 
practically exhausted their credit, as have 
many small businesses of the Territory, and 
unless relief comes soon, many of our en- 
terprises will be forced out of business. 

This prolonged strike has wrought incal- 
cuable damage to the whole economy of the 
Territory. Wages have been cut, employees 
dismissed, businesses closed or threatened 
with closing, unemployment is growing, and 
today it is estimated that some 12 percent 
of the total labor force in the Territory is 
unemployed. 

One of the best plans that we have counted 
on for the expansion of our economy, for 
the creation of more and better jobs in the 
Territory, has been the proposed develop- 
ment of the tourist business. However, this 
strike has already created an impression on 
the mainland that Hawaii is a bad place 
to which to come, a difficult place to get out 
of, and a place of turmoil, disorder, and vio- 
lence. We will have to work years to correct 
this impression. 

The stevedoring strike commenced at mid- 
night, April 30, just as you were adjourning 
the twenty-fifth session of the legislature. 
The sole issue is whether wages should be 
increased under an existing contract which 
expires next March but has a wage reopen- 
ing provision. Long before the strike, repre- 
sentatives of the employers and employees 
had been negotiating to settle their differ- 
ences, and a representative of the United 
States Mediation and Conciliation Service 
had been in Honolulu for some time to assist 
them in their efforts. 

Shortly after the strike commenced, when 
negotiations appeared to be lagging, I had 
separate talks with representatives of both 
parties and convinced them that in the 
public interest they should resume collective 
bargaining. At intervals throughout the 
strike, attempts have been made repeatedly 
by the Commissioners of the United States 
Mediation and Conciliation Service and by 
myself personally to induce the parties to 
agree upon some fair basis of settlement and 
to encourage further efforts at collective bar- 
gaining. 

Immediately upon outbreak of the strike, 
I had conferences with the Commander of 
the Pacific Fleet to obtain the assistance of 
Government vessels for essential foods and 
vital necessities. I was promised, and we 
have been given, the utmost cooperation by 
the naval and military authorities. How- 
ever, only surplus space on Government ves- 
sels has been allotted for such shipment 
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of necessities, and there is no assurance as 
to how long and to what extent such sur- 
plus cargo space will continue. 

On May 25, when it was apparent that the 
strike might be prolonged so as to cause 
shortages in food and other vital necessities, 
I appointed an Emergency Food Committee 
for the purpose of assuring a continued sup- 
ply of food, medicines, and other critical com- 
modities. This committee has acted 
promptly and efficiently. Up to the present 
time 10 relief ships have arrived and have 
been unloaded. However, I must point out 
to you that such shipments meet only a 
small percentage of the normal needs of the 
Territory and do not permit the movement 
of any products from the Territory. Further 
there is no legislative enactment which gives 
this committee legal status. 

On June 15, after I had been advised by 
the Commissioners of the United States Me- 
diation and Conciliation Service and was 
convinced by my own experience that all 
reasonable efforts for mediation had been 
tried and failed, I exercised the only statu- 
tory power that I had by appointing an 
emergency board of five disinterested persons 
to investigate the controversy and to make 
a report thereon, together with their recom- 
mendations. In an effort to assure that the 
board’s recommendations would be accept- 


able to the parties and also to assure that 


the board would be composed of fair and dis- 
interested persons, I appointed five able men, 
each of whom had been, in prior proceedings, 
named as an acceptable arbitrator to man- 
agement and labor in settlements of dis- 
putes arising out of contracts between the 
very union to which these employees belong 
and business interests in the Territory. ‘ 

This board devoted considerable time to 
the taking of testimony, considering the 
same, and filing its report and recommenda- 
tions. It recommended that the stevedores 
go back to work upon being given a raise 
of 14 cents per hour. The employers, after 
protesting that the raise was not warranted, 
agreed to accept the recommendation, but 
the employees rejected the same, and matters 
have been at a standstill since, the employees 
insisting upon 32 cents an hour or arbitra- 
tion of the wage dispute, and the employers 
insisting that the question can only be solved 
by collective bargaining. 

The executive branch of your government 
has exhausted every possible avenue to se- 
cure settlement of this dispute. Our Na- 
tional Government has told us, both through 
the executive and legislative branches, that 
this is a local matter for us to settle here, 
The problem then is squarely up to this legis- 
lature to enact the laws that will permit 
the Territorial government to end this strike 
and to protect the people of Hawaii against 
a repetition, 

At the last session of the legislature, in 
my message, I told you that I considered it 
desirable to strengthen the public utility 
labor acts to give greater protection to the 
public, that our law providing for media- 
tion and fact-finding procedure had not been 
wholly successful. I also called attention to 
the fact that in a number of States, strikes 
in public utilities whose operation is neces- 
sary to health and safety, are absolutely 
forbidden. 

I recommended that we take steps where- 
by we could prevent strikes that endangered 
the health and safety of the Territory. I 
wish to repeat that recommendation, and 
urge that a strengthened public utility labor 
act be extended to cover stevedoring com- 
panies. 

While serious questions of labor and man- 
agement are involved in this dispute, the 
greater question is the protection of the pub- 
lic as a whole from the hardships that exist 
when the lifeline of the Territory is cut, as 
it has been these last 8 months, 
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Legislation in itself has never created good 
labor-management relations. While injunc- 
tions and cooling-off periods may delay 
strikes, they do not necessarily prevent them. 
Some of you have discussed with me a num- 
ber of bills, many of which may be helpful 
and desirable. But we should take no 
chance on the effectiveness of new laws to 
be enacted to solve our problems. We must 
insure continued operation of shipping. We 
cannot do that unless the government itself 
takes over the stevedoring operations with 
its own employees or is empowered to do so 
whenever the necessity arises. 

In recommending to you Government op- 
eration of our docks, most of which are al- 
ready owned by the Territory, and of all 
stevedoring activities, I am not unmindful 
of the questions that arise in considering 
expanding of governmental activities. For 
those who see in government operation of 
our piers and longshore activity a threat to 
private enterprise, I submit that there is a 
far greater threat to private enterprise in 
this Territory if these operations are not im- 
mediately resumed and kept functioning. 
On the other hand, for those who would 
challenge government operation as a method 
of union busting, I point out that the wel- 
fare of half a million people of Hawaii is 
more important than the interests of a rel- 
atively small group of workers, and, further, 
that if the economic life of the Territory is 
destroyed, the position of the workman, 
union or nonunion, will be poor indeed. 
Employer and employee are members of one 
body. If labor is the hands, and manage- 
ment the head of Hawali’s economic life, 
ocean-going transportation is the jugular 
vein. If that is cut, both hands and head 
are sure to perish. 

Stevedoring operations in island commu- 
nities 2,000 miles away from the nearest 
mainland port are a public utility in every 
sense of the word. The free and uninter- 
rupted flow of commerce to and from the 
mainland and world ports is vital to the 
people of Hawaii. Public ownership or pub- 
lic operation is not new in American democ- 
racy. The welfare of the people of Hawaii 
demands hat their government now take 
steps not only to end this strangulation of 
our economy, but to protect them from fu- 
ture threats of continued labor-management 
difficulties in our dock operations. 

If you should not be willing to take this 
step and provide for public operation of 
stevedoring in Hawaii, which I believe to be 
the soundest solution to this problem, at a 
minimum you should provide for a specific 
and definite means for ending this strike 
forthwith and preventing future ones. In 
this connection, I again call your attention 
to the action of some 15 States that prohibit 
strikes in certain public utilities essential to 
the health and safety of the community. 

The threat has been made by certain labor 
leaders, both in the press and by cable to me, 
that if this Territory has the audacity to op- 
erate stevedoring on its own docks and with 
its own labor, this Territory will be block- 
aded by a refusal to unload such cargo on the 
coast. Iam authoritatively advised that any 
such attempt will be a direct violation o° the 
Federal Labor Relations Act, and we have 
every right to expect, and I am confident we 
will secure, the full support of the Federal 
Government to prevent this violation of its 
laws and attempted economic strangulation 
of this Territory. 

Doubtless you have been and will be un- 
der intense political and group pressure. 
You will not be able to please all. It is very 
likely that any bills you may pass will prob- 
ably contain certain features distasteful to 
both parties to this dispute. I am confident 
that you will let neither pressure of, nor vin- 
dictiveness against, any group influence your 
action, but that you will be guided solely by 
the interests of the public as a whole. 
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In conclusion, I wish to give you assur- 
ance of my wholehearted cooperation and 
that of the executive departments of the Ter- 
ritorial government, I wish to remind you 
that we will always welcome consultation 
with you, and hope that you may have a 
speedy and successful termination of your 
labors. 

INRA M. STAINBACK, 
Governor of Hawaii. 
JULY 26, 194¢. 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4830) making appropri- 
ations for foreign aid for the fiscal year 
1950, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
feel that at this time I should make a 
statement to the Senate concerning the 
ECA bill. I do not know whether I am 
given to too much talking or not. I 
do not believe I am. I am not going to 
talk a great while about it, but I wish 
to explain the bill in a general way. 

The bill has been before the Senate 
committee for several months. I do not 
suppose that any bill in the history of 
the Senate has ever had more attention 
than this bill has had from the Appro- 
priations Committee of the Senate. I 
hold in my hand the printed hearings, 
consisting of more than 1,000 pages of 
testimony. The committee went into the 
subject in the minutest detail, and heard 
all witnesses who wanted to be heard. 
The committee reported the bill to the 
Senate, and it was debated for several 
days. It was recommitted to the com- 
mittee because there was legislation in 
the bill. My friend from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY] says there still is. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, that 
remark was off the record. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know it was, but 
I shall put it on the record. I think that 
is the proper place for it. 

The bill as it came from the House was 
about nine-tenths legislation and about 
one-tenth appropriations. It contained 
all kinds of legislation exempting the 
ECA from the many laws which the Con- 
gress has heretofore enacted governing 
the careful administration of financial 
matters in the departments. It virtually 
turned this immense sum of money over 
to the ECA to dispose of as it saw fit. 

The Senate committee did add some 
legislation to the bill. Before I come 
to that particular legislation, I wish to 
say first that as we all recall, the Sen- 
ate agreed to certain amendments. We 
agreed to the amendment known as the 
McClellan amendment. We agreed to 
the “watchdog committee” amendment. 
Let me say a word about that. That was 
a very proper amendment. That com- 
mittee has done fine work, and I believe 
everyone will agree that that amend- 
ment should have gone into the bill. 

In the next place, the Senate restored 
to the Administrator $74,000,000 which 
had been eliminated by the committee. 
I was opposed to that amendment, but, 
of course, I accepted it when the Senate 
passed upon it. 

That much was accomplished by the 
Senate. The next thing the Senate did, 
and the most important thing of all, I 
believe, was that it accepted the gross 


-amount of the appropriation which had 
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been fixed by the committee. That 
amount was $3,628,380,000. I was very 
happy that the Senate accepted that 
amount.. I wish to say to the Senate in 
all frankness that that amount was not 
the amount which I originally favored. 
I favored a cut in this appropriation of 
about $800,000,000. I thought it would 
be wise. I thought it would be in the in- 
terest of the taxpayers, who include 
everyone. The laboring man and the 
farmer pay taxes, just as the rich man 
pays taxes. We all pay taxes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will 
be good enough to wait a little while, I 
shall undertake to answer any questions 
which Senators may wish to ask. Let 
me make this statement of the history 
of what was done. 

Those three things were the outstand- 
ing things which had been done when the 
bill went back to the committee. The 
committee had to consider it anew, and 
it did consider it anew, and reported the 
bill. The committee reported those 
things to which the Senate had agreed, 
just as the Senate had agreed to them; 
and at the proper time I shall ask unan- 
imous consent that the amendments 
upon which we have already acted be 
accepted as the amendments of the Sen- 
ate. I do not see how any Senator could 
possibly object. For example, the $74,- 
000,000 restoration did not meet with my 
approval, but it met with the approval of 
the Senate, and I am perfectly willing 
that it should go in the bill. I think it 
ought to go in the bill, because the Sen- 
ate has passed upon the question. 

The same is true of the amount which 
was appropriated. It did not meet with 
my entire approval, but that was all 
right. The Senate passed upon it, and 
it ought to be done. 

Let us consider another step the com- 
mittee took. Three other items which 
were stricken out as a result of points 
of order on the ground that they con- 
tained legislation are reported in the bill 
as it is now before the Senate, and I wish 
to call attention to them. The first of 
those items is the amendment with re- 
spect to the purchase of surplus agricul- 
tural products by the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration and the Department 
of the Army. That is commonly known 
as the McClellan amendment. As all of 
us know, it was very actively supported 
and strongly opposed. I think that 
amendment should be adopted. 

Here we are about to give to the par- 
ticipating countries enormous sums of 
money. Let me at this point quote 
Prime Minister Attlee of Great Britain, 
in this connection. The other day he 
made a speech in answer to Mr. Church- 
ill; and in the course of his speech he 
said, with a great deal of pride, it seemed 
to me: 

We did give aid to other countries— 


He meant since the war, just as we 
have been doing— 
to the tune of 900,000,000 pounds, 


Mr. President, that is $3,600,000,000. 
During that time we have given to Great 
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Britain approximately $5,000,000,000, in 
round numbers. Mr. Attlee says that 
during the same time Britain has given 
to other nations $3,600,000,000. Of 
course, I do not know whether she re- 
ceived bonds or notes, in exchange, from 
the other countries or whether she was 
giving them that money just as we are 
doing, giving it to them for nothing. At 
any rate, while Britain was giving 
$3,600,000,000 to other countries, she was 
receiving as gifts from the United States 
approximately $5,000,000,000-plus. 

I think I should state here that it was 
reported by Mr. Hoffman that Britain 
has balanced her budget or has sub- 
stantially done so. Of course our budget 
is not balanced. At the present time, 
with our budget unbalanced, with our 
public debt totaling the enormous sum 
of $252,000,000,000, if our farmers have 
on hand surplus agricultural products 
which they cannot sell, and when our 
Government is called upon, as it is, to 
give these enormous sums of money to 
foreign countries under these conditions, 
is it not reasonable, fair, and just for 
us to include in this bill a provision that 
where agricultural products, of which 
American farmers have a surplus, are 
required by the beneficiary countries a 
portion of our gifts to them shall be ex- 
pended for such agricultural surpluses? 
Is there anything unfair about that? 
Is there anything unjustified about that? 

Mr. President, I think the McClellan 
amendment is a proper amendment. I 
voted for it in the committee, and I ex- 
pect to vote for it in the Senate. I shall 
do so with but one desire in the world, 
and that is to do the right thing. As 
I regard our situation, we are trustees 
for the people. I have always regarded 
the office of Senator as such; and when 
I was in the House of Representatives, 
I regarded the office of Member of the 
House of Representatives as primarily a 
trusteeship for those who elected the 
Members of that body, and generally for 
all the people of the United States, as 
we deal with legislation. I feel that we 
are trustees. 

I believe it to be our duty, in manag- 
ing our country’s foreign affairs, to be 
fair and just to other nations, but at the 
same time to be fair and just to our own 
people. Our farmers pay taxes to the 
Federal Government, although indirectly 
in many cases, of course. Our laboring 
people to the same. All our people 
pay taxes to the Federal Government. 
Therefore, we should consider all our 
people in passing upon legislation. We 
are sent here to legislate for all the 
people of the United States, for the en- 
tire United States. So it seems to me 
that, in all good conscience, although we 
should be helpful to foreign nations and 
should be kind and considerate to them, 
and I wish to do so, yet at the same time 
we should be fair and just to our own 
people. That is exactly what the Mc- 
Clellan amendment will do. 

Mr. President, I was tremendously in- 
terested while sitting here yesterday dur- 
ing the session which lasted for 6 or 7 
hours to hear learned discussions in re- 
gard to adding a few more employees, 
where they are needed, or in regard to 
raising the salaries of some Government 
clerks, where that is needed. In those 
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cases the amounts involved were com- 
paratively nothing from a governmental 
stancpoint. Yet today, with an already 
existin; public debt of $252,000,000,000, 
it is proposed to make these lavish ap- 
propriations of billions of dollars for for- 
eign aid without limit, without any laws 
governing the expenditure of these vast 
sums. Mr. President, why are we doing 
it? Iam wondering why. It is incompre- 
hensible to me that we should make these 
gifts without limitation. Of course, I am 
perfectly confident that there is not a 
Member of the Senate who believes these 
gifts will ever be returned to us in any 
manner, shape, or form. They are gifts. 
The committee does provide in this meas- 
ure, I believe, that $150,000,000 is to be 
loaned, but I am not sure whether that 
amendment will be adopted. But most 
of this money, as we all know, represents 
gifts. Under those circumstances the 
committee inquired into the matter and 
went into every detail of it. Most elab- 
orate proof was heard on the subject. 
The committee concluded that at the 
same time we were making these gifts 
we ought to be fair and just to our own 
people and look after their interests as 
well. That is all I can say about that 
feature of the case. 

What is the next amendment? It has 
been said we brought back the same 
amendment. In substance it is the same 
amendment. But what did the commit- 
tee do? I am not speaking as a parlia- 
mentarian; I do not claim to be an expert 
parliamentarian; I am merely one of 96 
Senators, but I am talking to parliamen- 
tarians. We were very careful to call in 
the distinguished and splendid Parlia- 
mentarian of the Senate. I pause to say 
I do not believe any legislative body ever 
had a better parliamentarian than 
Charlie Watkins. We called in our leg- 
islative counsel and we went over with 
them the three amendments we have re- 
ported back about which Senators hear 
so much said to the effect that they are 
the same as those in the bill as originally 
reported. We again reported the amend- 
ment to which I have just referred, 
known as the McClellan amendment, and 
we reported two others. 

The next is the amendment relative to 
granting assistance to Spain. Perhaps 
it is unnecessary, but I should like to tell 
my fellow members that I am not inter- 
ested in the religious question. I am 
what is called in my section of the coun- 
try an old-school Presbyterian. I do not 
know that any member of my family was 
ever a member of the Catholic Church, 
but I have the greatest veneration, ad- 
miration, and esteem for that church. 
The members of that church are as fine 
people as there are in the world, and 
catholicism is the religion of Spain. I 
do not hold that against Spain. But it 
is said Spain has a government which is 
not democratic. There are many other 
governments which are not democratic 
which are using ourmoney. Why should 
we single out Spain? Under the advice 
of Mr. Watkins and our legal counsel we 
made a limitation as to Spain. Sena- 
tors can vote it up or vote it down. My 
interest in it is the interest of America. 

I have never been in a foreign busi- 
ness of any kind, but I asked some of 
the businessmen at Memphis who had 
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dealings with Spain, who had sold to 
Spain products like tobacco and cotton, 
and they said Spain had paid for them 
in every instance, that her credit was 

good, that the Spaniards paid their 
debts. Under those circumstances, and 
particularly since Spain is behind the 
Pyrenees, so to speak, so far as we are 
concerned, she might be very helpful to 
us at some time if we got into trouble— 
the committee reported the amendment. 
I am not at all interested in the amend- 
ment except as a citizen of this Republic 
and as a man who wants to be fair and 
just to all nations. Spain, undemocratic 
as she is, is no more undemocratic than 
certain other nations with whom we deal 
every day. So, speaking for the major- 
ity of the committee, I express the hope 
that the amendment will be adopted. I 
am told it is in order. I have heard it 
is to be made the subject of parliamen- 
tary action upon the ground that it is 
legislation on an appropriation bili and 
should be stricken from the bill, but I 
hope it will not be. As I say, I am not 
an expert on such matters, but I merely 
feel that the limitations provided in the 
two amendments I have mentioned 
should be in the bill. b 

The third amendment we put back— 
and there are only three—would prevent 
the use by a participating country of 
local counterpart funds in cases where 
the country has failed to comply with the 
treaties of the United States. Why is 
not that a perfectly fair limitation? Let 
us consider it fora moment. Ever since 
I have been in the Senate—and that has 
been several years—we have fought for 
freedom of trade. We have fought 
against what are known as bilateral 
agreements between nations which would 
injure the trade of the United States. 
And yet such agreements are being made 
to the injury of our own people. Why in 
the name of heaven should an American 
legislature vote in favor of bilateral 
agreements and against the position we 
have maintained for generations? I am 
not sure, and I would have to verify this, 
but I think there was in the platform of 
both parties a plank favoring multi- 
lateral trade agreements and not bi- 
lateral trade agreements. I believe our 
Parliamentarian was right, I believe our 
legislative counsel was right, and I be- 
lieve our committee was right in holding 
that these provisions were limitations on 
the appropriation and should be adopted. 
Mind you, Mr. President, there are only 
three of them. There have been some 
improvements in the language, but the 
onl; three amendments of any conse- 
quence are the three I have mentioned. 
Ordinarily those three amendments 
would be adopted by the Senate by 
unanimous consent. If it were not that 
this particular bill has gotten into a 
situation where strange things are being 
done, those three amendments ordinarily 
would be adopted without a word by the 
Senate. 

I come to the next proposition: The 
committee has inserted a provision au- 
thorizing the Administrator of ECA— 
not taking anything out of his hands at 
all, but merely authorizing him—to bor- 
row $150,000,000 from the Treasury to 
use as loans under the program. By the 
way, that is legislation, and that must 
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receive a two-thirds majority. That will 
be offered on the floor of the Senate. It 
is not in the bill, and it will be necessary 
to obtain a two-thirds majority for it. 

Then comes the amendment directing 
the use of counterpart funds for the pur- 
pose of giving publicity, through the 
press, radio, and all other available 
means, to the assistance being furnished 
by the American taxpayer. Ought that 
not to be done? It seems so to me. 

Then there is the provision relating 
to what is known as GARIOA, under 
which we control the use of funds, as 
in Germany, Austria, and in other coun- 
tries. Certainly it seems to me that 
amendment ought to be adopted, and I 
hope it will receive the necessary two- 
thires majority. 

The next amendment is the one au- 
thorizing employees of civilian agencies 
of the Government in Germany to use 
Army facilities for the purchase of sub- 
sistence supplies without the necessity 
of paying a 10-percent additional charge. 
Is not that fair to our own employees? 


That is another amendment that would 


be adopted by unanimous consent imme- 
diately, but for the insistence that every 
dime recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget must be appropriated, that there 
can be no reduction at all, either as 
made by the House or as made by the 
Senate. Otherwise, that amendment 
would be adopted. 

The next amendment is with respect 
to the production of nitrogenous fertili- 
zer materials in Army plants. Is there 
any objection to that? I hope it will 
receive the vote of every Senator. 

The committee also considered an 
amendment authorizing the use of $4,- 
000,000 out of any unobligated balance 
made available under the China Aid Act, 
as amended, for necessary expenses of 
tuition, subsistence, and return passage 
to China of Chinese students. That 
amendment was offered by the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND], and 
the committee directed that it be sub- 
mitted to the Senate. Of course it is 
legislation, admittedly so. These six 
items which the committee has author- 
ized will have to receive a two-thirds 
vote in order to be adopted. 

The ECA submitted certain changes. 
As I have already stated, approximately 
nine-tenths of the bill is devoted to legis- 
lation. 

Mr. President, I have overlooked a 
matter about which I should say a word 
or two. The Senate appropriated, in 
the first bill, for a period of 12 months. 
The House hai appropriated for a pe- 
riod of 10% months. That creates some 
difference in the figures, but I have given 
the Senate an outline of approximately 
what they amount to. We reduced the 
amount appropriated in this bill in a 
very small way. The reduction is ap- 
proximately 3 percent, after we made al- 
lowance for a 10% -month appropriation 
and a 12-montH appropriation. Indeed, 
when the committee agreed upon this 
bill I personally felt that the ECA had 
won a wonderful victory. It had turned 
down most of my suggestions. I as- 
sumed it would be delighted at a reduc- 
tion of less than $4,000,000 out of the 
total of $6,322,000,000 requested. The 
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reduction is a little more than $300,000,- 
000. It seems to me to be such an in- 
finitesimal cut that the ECA should ac- 
cept it. Instead of that, what has hap- 
pened? The most active lobby I ever 
heard of was started. For what reason? 
The ECA wants the last dime it request- 
ed. It asked for $6,322,000,000, and it 
wants the entire amount. It seemed to 
me a very small matter, relatively speak- 
ing—a matter of approximately $300,- 
000,000. It will probably be reduced by 
the House. We all know that we must 
give and take; but I should think the 
ECA would be delighted to accept the 
bill as the committee has reported it. 

There is one other thing to which I 
must refer, and that is the comment 
which has been made in the newspapers 
concerning our striking out the legisla- 
tion inserted by the House. The Sen- 
ate struck out, under its rules, all the 
legislation inserted by the Senate. It 
seemed to me and to the committee that 
it was wise to strike out the House leg- 
islation and let the entire bill go to con- 
ference and be worked out there. There 
is some of the House legislation which 
should, I think, remain, and some which 
should not remain, There is some of 
the Senate legislation which should re- 
main, and some that should not remain. 
The conference can work it out. That 
would be the natural, ordinary, every- 
day thing to do. 

The next question is, Did the commit- 
tee act correctly in striking out that leg- 
islation? I think it did. The confer- 
ence can work out a bill which the Sen- 
ate can approve. I believe in my own 
heart that every member of the Appro- 
priations Committee simply wanted to do 
what was proper in preparing this bill. 
We may have made mistakes. What 
person does not make mistakes? The 
Senate has corrected those mistakes, and 
I shall not take any more time of the 
Senate to discuss that matter. The 
amendments can be discussed when they 
come up for consideration. If the Sen- 
ate agrees with me that they should go 
to conference, I think we shall have a 
bill which will be satisfactory even to 
the ECA, in my judgment. With the 
very small cuts which the House and Sen- 
ate have made, it should be acceptable. 

I am thinking of the interest of our 
own people in connection with this enor- 
mous appropriation. Iam not discussing 
the subject of undue economy. I be- 
lieve in just economy, and I ordinarily 
vote that way. When the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] presented 
his bill, I voted for some increases, and 
I believe I was right when I so voted. I 
have no apology to make for it. I voted 
for increases in a number of appropria- 
tions. Some items in this bill are in- 
creased, in connection with the McClel- 
Jan amendment, the McCarran amend- 
ment, and other amendments. 

I want to say in behalf of the Appro- 
priations Committee that I do not think 
any member of the committee is trying 
to boss anyone or trying to use influence 
to take away rights of other committees. 
There is a great deal of work connected 
with the Appropriations Committee. 
When I was a boy I used to think there 
could not be any greater happiness on 
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earth than spending money. I never 
had any to spend, but I saw other per- 
sons spending money, and it seemed to 
me to be a wonderful thing to spend 
money. Since I have been a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations, for 
many, many years, I have learned that 
spending money is rather a hard job 
when a man is conscientious about it, 
and as God is my judge, I try to be 
conscientious about it. I try with all my 
heart. For more than 38 years my Gov- 
ernment has been the principal interest 
in my life. I am proud to be a repre- 
sentative of a great Government like 
ours. I want to keep it as it is, or make 
it greater and better, stronger than it 
ever was before. I do not want reck- 
lessly to give away the people’s money. 
I do not want to see it given away with- 
out let or hindrance. I do not want to 
see it spent for the purpose of building 
up greater industries in other countries, 
which might take away the business of 
our own people. I do not believe that 
we have the moral right to do it. 

It is not pleasant for me to differ with 
people, but I do differ with those who 
want to take a shovel and shovel out the 
money of the American taxpayer and 
give it to all the world, to educate all 
the world, to give the world beefsteaks, 
and chickens, and ducks, and everything 
else people might desire. I believe in 
being fair and just to other people, but 
I want to be fair and just to the con- 
stituents I represent, to the American 
people whom I represent in part. That 
is my only purpose in standing here to- 
day and fighting for a reduction in this 
enormous appropriation, in fighting for 
restrictions on the expenditure of these 
enormous sums. 

We must look at this matter carefully. 
I have no interest in it except that I 
want to do what is best for the good 
of our Government and our people. It 
may be that if we had a Communist gov- 
ernment or a Socialist government, such 
as that in Great Britain, it might be 
different. They have taken over various 
industries in that country, and we are 
helping them, giving them billions of 
dollars with which to do it. Is that 
against communism, or is it helping com- 
munism along? 

It is not our business what sort of gov- 
ernments the other countries have. I 
want them to have progressive govern- 
ments, but it is not our business to fur- 
nish the money to see to it that any 
certain government is kept in power. I 
hope Senators will think of that when 
they consider the enormous sum we are 
now asked to appropriate. 

Having said this much, I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, that 
it be read for amendment, and that the 
committee amendments be first consid- 
ered, in the order in which they come in 
the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. The clerk will proceed to 
state the amendments of the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
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heading “Title I,” on page 2, after line 
1. to insert: 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
SENATE 
Contingent expenses of the Senate 
Joint Committee on Foreign Economic 
Cooperation, as authorized by Public Law 
472, Eightieth Congress, as amended by Pub- 
lic Law 47, Eighty-first Congress, $344,000: 
Provided, That this appropriation shall be 
available for the fiscal year 1950, for the 
purpose provided herein. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Funds appropriated to the 
President—Economic Cooperation,” on 
page 2, line 16, after the numerals “1949”, 
to strike out “including expenses of at- 
tendance at meetings concerned with the 
purposes of this appropriation (not to 
exceed $6,000); hire of passenger motor 
vehicles; maintenance and operation and 
hire of aircraft; payment of damage 
claims pursuant to law (28 U. S. C. 2672) ; 
health service program as authorized by 
law (5 U. S. C. 150); rents in the District 
of Columbia; transportation of privately 
owned automobiles; entertainment (not 
to exceed $6,000); exchange of funds 
without regard to section 3651 of the 
Revised Statutes; and loss by exchange.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I desire 
to inquire about the amendment begin- 
ning with the word “including,” on line 
16 and going down to the words “loss by 
exchange.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. What page? 

Mr. HAYDEN. On page 2 of the bill, 
where it is proposed to strike out House 
language. It seems to me that is just 
ordinary language. It does not amount 
to much, except that it is necessary in 
order that the Administration may be 
carried on. The language reads: 

Including expenses of attendance at meet- 
ings concerned with the purposes of this ap- 
propriation (not to exceed $6,000); hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; maintenance and 
operation and hire of aircraft; payment of 
damage claims pursuant to law (28 U. S. C. 
2672); health service program as authorized 
by law (5 U. S. C. 150); rents in the District 
of Columbia; transportation of privately 
owned automobiles; entertainment (not to 
exceed $6,000); exchange of funds without 
regard to section 3651 of the Revised Statutes; 
and loss by exchange. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that 
is a House provision. Now may I make 
a parliamentary inquiry? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Could we let the 
amendments in which we strike out leg- 
islative provisions in the House text go 
over until after the remainder of the 
bill has been passed on? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would suggest to the Senator from Tenn- 
essee that if that request were agreed to, 
and Senate committee amendments 
striking out all legislative provisions of 
the House text should subsequently be 
agreed to, leaving no legislative provisions 
in the House text, any legislative provi- 
sion in a Senate committee amendment 
would fall by the same rule, and there 
would not be anything for a legislative 
amendment to be attached to. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. That may be true, 
and I withdraw the suggestion. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I was about to suggest 
to the chairman of the committee that 
this amendment beginning in line 16, 
page 2, and running through line 25, 
merely provides for routine things which 
are customarily granted. The amount 
of money involved is $6,000, including 
expenses of attendance at meetings, hire 
of motor vehicles, maintenance and 
operation and hire of aircraft, payment 
of damage claims pursuant to law, citing 
the law, rents in the District of Columbia, 
transportation of privately owned auto- 
mobiles, exchange of funds without re- 
gard to section 3651 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, and loss by exchange. Those are 
routine provisions which it seems to me 
we could well adopt. The next amend- 
ment, on the top of page 3, the Senate 
has already passed on, striking out the 
language, and it ought to go out. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in that 
connection, is it not true that in a sense 
the Senate agreed to this language on 
page 1 when it proceeded to strike out 
the rest and residue of the language on 
page 3? Certainly in a sense the Sen- 
ate agreed to the language on page 2 
when the bill was before the Senate on a 
previous occasion, in striking out a part 
of the same paragraph on page 3, from 
line 1 through line 8. That was stricken 
out before. That was all a part of the 
same paragraph. In striking out the 
language on page 3, in a sense we agreed 
to the language on page 2. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall endeavor to 
answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
the able chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, speaking as one of the 
members of the committee, whether 
upon further reflection and considera- 
tion if would not be advisable to leave 
the House language as it came to the 
Senate. I think there was considerable 
merit in what the committee did in bring- 
ing to the attention of the Senate the 
amount of legislative material in a bill 
of this kind, and Senators certainly can 
see that in view of the amendments 
which have been presented by the com- 
mittee; but it seems to me it will be a more 
orderly procedure if we leave in the 
bill the language as it came from the 
House in regard to this legislation. 
Otherwise it is going to involve confer- 
ence difficulties, and in the final analysis 
I think our judgment would be that the 
language here is perfectly proper.. I 
think we served a good purpose in calling 
the matter to the attention of the Senate, 
but I should not like to see all this lan- 
guage stricken from the bill, because of 
the parliamentary situation in which 
we find ourselves involved. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
Senator from California took that posi- 
tion in the committee, I recall, and sup- 
ported it very strongly, as he always does 
his contentions. But the committee 
disagreed with him, and struck the lan- 
guage out. The committee not only disa- 
greed in this instance, but in others. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, can the 
Senator from Tennessee tell me the vote 
in the committee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am advised by the 
clerk that by a show of hands the vote 
was 10 to 8. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it or is it not the in- 
tention of the distinguished chairman 
of the committee that the Senate take 
up in order, each of these amendments, 
regardless of what has been done before 
with respect to the House language? 
These are amendments which can either 
be voted up or down. Is i‘ or is it not the 
intention of the chairman to submit each 
of the amendments in order, as they ap- 
pear in the bill, and then have the Senate 
either disapprove or approve of the House 
language? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I made a suggestion 
that they all be considered after the other 
amendments had been agreed to, but the 
Chair said that was not the proper pro- 
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Mr. WHERRY. My understanding is 
that because of the withdrawal of the 
chairman’s request that these particular 
amendments be considered after the 
others had been disposed of, each amend- 
ment will now be considered as it is 
reached in order, and all the Senate will 
do, of course, will be to vote up or down, 
or accept or not accept, the House lan- 
guage? We are dealing wtih the second 
committee amendment ompage 2; is that 
correct? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the chair- 
man’s motion? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I make no motion at 
all. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, whether the House language 
shall be voted in or out. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That was what I sug- 
gested. This is a minor provision which 
should be agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. It deals with 
expenses in the District of Columbia. If 
the Senate votes it down it will be entirely 
satisfactory to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the committee amendment on page 
2, to strike out the language beginning 
with the word “including” in line 16, 
down to and including the word “ex- 
change;” in line 25. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
line 1, after the numerals “$1,074,000,- 
000”, to strike out the comma and “of 
which not to exceed $125,000 shall be 
available for expenditures of a confiden- 
tial character (other than entertain- 
ment) under the direction of the Ad- 
ministrator or the Deputy Administra- 
tor who shall make a certificate of the 
amount of each such expenditure which 
he may think it advisable not to specify, 
and every such certificate shall be deemed 
a sufficient voucher for the amount 
therein specified.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, that 
language was stricken out by the Sen- 
ate heretofore, and the committee 
amendment should be agreed to. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; the commit- 
tee amendment was agreed to by the 
Senate when the bill was before it last 
week. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment on page 3, on line 1, after the nu- 
merals, to strike out down to and includ- 
ing the word “specified,” in line 8. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
line 16, after the numerals “1950”, to 
strike out “including expenses of attend- 
ance at meetings concerned with the 
purposes of this appropriation (not to 
exceed $30,000); purchase (not to ex- 
ceed two) and hire of passenger motor 
vehicles; maintenance and operation 
and hire of aircraft; payment of damage 
claims pursuant to law (28 U. S. C. 2672); 
health service program as authorized by 
law (5 U. S. C. 150); rents in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; transportation of pri- 
vately owned automobiles; entertain- 
ment (not to exceed $25,000); exchange 
of funds without regard to section 3651 
of the Revised Statutes; and loss by ex- 
change.“ 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think that amend- 
ment is in a somewhat different situa- 
tion, Mr. President. The language be- 
ginning in line 16, down to and including 
the word “exchange” in line 1 on page 4 
is practically a repetition of what the 
Senate previously adopted: But the 
amount of money immediately following 
had also been agreed to by the Senate. 
I think we should agree to the whole 
matter. That will clear it up. 

Mr. McKELLAR. $3,628,380,000 is 
what the Senate agreed to before, and 
Trops the Senate will agree to it at this 

me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That raises 
the question whether the language fol- 
lowing the numerals in line 2, page 4, be- 
ginning with “(1) 90 per centum” is a 
part of the amendment which the Sen- 
ator asks be agreed to, or whether it is a 
separate amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that 
is a separate amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes, that is a sepa- 
rate amendment; because when the bill 
was before the Senate previously the 
language in line 16 on page 3, beginning 
with the words “including expenses” and 
down to and including the word “ex- 
change” in line 1, on page 4, were in the 
bill. The Senate then voted to strike out 
“$3,568,470,000", and to insert “$3,628,- 
380,000”. 

I suggest that the Senate disagree to 
the committee amendment up to and in- 
cluding the word “exchange” in line 1, 
on page 4, and then agree to the commit- 
tee amendment with respect to the 
money. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator means to dis- 
agree to the committee amendment 
down to and including the word “ex- 
change”? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 
back to where we were. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, that will get us 
back to where we were previously. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. So that the 
language on page 4, line 2, beginning with 
“(1) 90 per centum” is a separate amend- 
ment from that about which Senators 


That will get us 
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are now speaking and will stand on its 
own merits. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; entirely so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment on page 3, line 16, beginning with 
the words “including expenses”, down to 
and including the word “exchange” on 
page 4, line 1. 

The amendment was rejected. ` 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 1, after the word “exchange”, to 
strike out ‘$3,568,470,000" and insert 
“$3,628,380,000.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. We now should agree 
to the committee amendment on page 4, 
line 1, to strike out “$3,568,470,000” and 
insert “‘$3,628,380,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the amendment on page 4, line 1, 
to strike out “$3,568,470,000” and insert 
“$3,628,380,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 2, after the word “which”, to insert 
“(1) 90 per centum of the amount re- 
quired to finance the procurement of 
surplus agricultural products (deter- 
mined surplus by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture) of the kinds and in the quanti- 
ties set out in the Economic Cooperation 
Administration budget justification sub- 
mitted to the Senate shall not be avail- 
able for any other financing.” 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, this is 
the so-called McClellan amendment, is 
it not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is. 

Mr. WHERRY. In view of the fact 
that this is one of the controversial fea- 
tures of the bill, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, so we may have as many 
Senators as possible present to vote on 
the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hoey Millikin 
Anderson Holland orse 
Baldwin Humphrey Mundt 
Brewster Hunt urray 
Bricker Ives Myers 
Bridges Jenner Neely 

Butler Johnson, Colo. O Conor 
Cain Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnston, S.C. Pepper 
Chapman Kefauver Robertson 
Chavez Kem Russell 
Connally Kerr Saltonstall 
Cordon Kilgore Schoeppel 
Donnell Knowland Smith, Maine 
Dulles Langer Sparkman 
Ecton Lodge Stennis 
Ellender Long Taylor 
Ferguson Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Flanders McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Frear McCarthy Thye 
Fulbright McClellan Tobey 
George McFarland Tydings 
Gillette McGrath Vandenberg 
Graham McKellar Watkins 
Green McMahon Wherry 
Gurney Magnuson Wiley 
Hayden Malone Williams 
Hendrickson Martin Withers 
Hickenlooper Maybank Young 

Hill Miller 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that it is necessary for me to pro- 
ceed at this time, in view of the anticipa- 
tion—I assume with reasonable certain- 
ty—that later a point of order will be 
made against the amendment we now 
are considering. 
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When the bill previously was before 
the Senate I had no advance informa- 
tion that a point of order would be made 
against the amendment. Therefore, I 
had not discussed it. I am quite certain 
that many Senators then, at least, did 
not know what this amendment pro- 
poses to do, except from what they might 
have gathered from newspaper reports 
and comments about it, most of which 
were in error. They misled the public 
and possibly some Members of this body 
regarding the merits of this amendment. 

I hope a point of order will not be 
made against the amendment today, but 
I must anticipate that it will be, and if 
one is made, then I hope it will not be 
sustained. If it is sustained, then, with 
all due deference to the Presiding Officer, 
whoever he may be at the time, I hope 
the Senate in its wisdom will override 
the ruling of the Chair. 

As I stated, a few days ago I never 
anticipated, I never once foresaw, that 
this simple effort to do something in the 
irterest of the taxpayers of the Nation 
would provoke or bring about the situa- 
tion and the parliamentary tangle which 
subsequently developed. At the time 
when the amendment was prepared, I 
thought I was simply limiting the ex- 
penditure of funds which were being ap- 
propriated in the bill. The amendment 
was intended then as a limitation. In my 
judgment it was a limitation then, and 
not legislation. In my judgment it is a 
limitation still, and not legislation. But 
if it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill, then its merits, its purpose, and its 
objective are still just as good and sound, 
and its enactment is still just as neces- 
sary for the protection of the American 
people and in their interest, as they are 
if it is simply a limitation. 

Therefore, Mr. President, before we 
reach another parliamentary issue, I 
wish to discuss the amendment and in 
my humble way try to tell my colleagues 
what it proposes to do. 

The adoption of this amendment re- 
quiring the ECA to purchase surplus ag- 
ricultural commodities in the amount 
stated in the budget estimate will not 
result in dumping American agricultural 
surpluses. The word “require” as I use 
it in the amendment, does not mean that 
any participuting country, will be com- 
pelled to purchase anything. It simply 
means that if the participating countries 
are going to spend the money we give 
them for agricultural commodities— 
commodities which they told the ECA 
they needed and wanted, and would buy 
if they were given sufficient funds— 
then we simply say, “Buy American sur- 
plus agricultural commodities.” They 
are not required to spend one dollar of 
it, but if they need what we have in sur- 
plus, we preclude them from taking the 
dollars and buying those commodities 
from any other country. What is wrong 
with that? They have free dollars. If 
they want to patronize other markets, we 
do rot control the free dollars. They 
can spend their own money in any mar- 
kets they choose. It merely requires that 
90 percent of ECA funds estimated for 
expenditure for surplus commodities 
shall be spent for no other purposes. 
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The 90 percent, of course, is a modifica- 
tion. Instead of the full amount, as the 
amendment was originally written, the 
90 percent modification is to make it 
conform to the total appropriation. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. THYE. Does the Senator think it 
would have any psychological effect on 
the European countries if this were to 
become a dumping program or a subsidy 
to agriculture in the United States, 
rather than a recovery program for for- 
eign countries? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No; I do not think 
so. I do not think it could have the 
slightest effect of that kind. We are not 
telling them they must buy anything 
they say they do not want ard do not 
need. How, I ask in all sincerity, could 
it have such an effect? This Govern- 
ment already owns the commodities 
which are in surplus. We have already 
taken American tax dollars and bought 
the surpluses, or loaned 90 percent of the 
parity value on them. For either pur- 
pose, whether we absolutely own all of 
them now or have a vested interest of 90 
percent of parity price in them, the re- 
sult is the same. A 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. THYE. I am greatly concerned 
with the surplus which may be accumu- 
lated in the United States in the course 
of the next year. As of today, the Sen- 
ate Agricultural Committee has given 
study to that very question, but I am vi- 
tally concerned with the fact that this 
is a European recovery program. I 
voted for it as such a year ago. I am 
greatly gratified by the accomplishment 
of that program. But I do not want im- 
posed in the legislation such a restric- 
tion as is suggested which would make 
possible the lodging of charges against 
the United States by those who would 
use it for the purpose of discrediting our 
European recovery program activities. 
I fear the psychological reaction upon 
the beneficiaries of the European recov- 
ery program would be bad, because our 
so-called enemies across the sea, if we 
may refer to them as enemies, would 
use it to the utmost to discredit us in 
every conceivable manner. It would be 
claimed we used the European recovery 
program for the purpose of bailing our- 
selves out of a distressed agricultural 
situation rather than as an outright 
friendly action upon the part of the peo- 
ple of the United States in an effort to 
bring about recovery among the nations 
of western Europe, in order that they 
might speedily overcome the devasta- 
tion and waste which the war had 
brought to their towns as well as to their 
countrysides. I am afraid we would do 
ourselves great damage by permitting 
the countries in Europe, such as Russia, 
if I may so speak, to charge that we are 
using the recovery program entirely for 
our own benefit rather than as an ef- 
fort to stimulate European recovery. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I may say to the 
able Senator that such fear is wholly 
unfounded; it is unjustified. Russia is 
going to say every contemptible thing 
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she can possibly conceive and express 
anyway, as she is doing all the time. If 
we say to them simply, “You say you 
need and you want bread; here is grain; 
we will give you the dollar and you can 
purchase it, but you will purchase what 
we have in surplus, instead of buying it 
from some other country? What psy- 
chological effect could it have that would 
be detrimental to the United States? 
The European countries need grain. To 
the extent that we provide them with 
food while they are recovering, to that 
extent it is a relief programI care not 
what anyone may name it. European 
countries cannot recover unless their 
people are sustained while the recovery 
process is under way. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. THYE. I am quite aware of the 
fact that charges of the kind I have re- 
ferred to have been made against us. 
But I doubt whether the countries which 
are friendly to us would believe what we 
said if we spelled it out in the act that 
the participating countries must in the 
event they need corn, wheat, or any other 
grains, or commodities, take it off our 
hands, if we declare we have a pound or 
a bushel in surplus. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No, it does not re- 
quire them to take anything except what 
we actually have in surplus. They can 
spend their money anywhere they want 
to. But we are giving them the money on 
one basis: It is simply charity, nothing 
else. It is help, it is relief, it is aid. It 
is aid to stimulate their recovery. It is 
aid to sustain life. It is aid to sustain 
them while they make a fight for re- 
covery. It is a gift, so far as we are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. THYE. I think the Senator mis- 
understood my statement. I said if they 
could point to any language in the bill 
specifically spelling out that they should 
take the surpluses off the hands of the 
producers in the United States, they 
would say, “See, it is what I told you, 
those Americans, the people of the 
United States, were not so big-hearted 
that they were trying to help us here in 
the western European countries. They 
were trying to help themselves. Look 
at the language they have written into 
the bill, that if they have a bushel or a 
pound of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties, we must take it from them, rather 
than take it in exchange from one of the 
other European countries.” We are en- 
gaged under the European recovery pro- 
gram in bringing about recovery. I can 
very easily see that it might be said to 
the people of France, “You cannot sell 
one of the participating countries any 
wheat, because the United States has a 
surplus of wheat, and they have it spelled 
out in the act that, whether it be Eng- 
land or the Scandinavian countries, they 
must take the surplus commodities from 
the United States rather than take them 
from France,” 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Let me say to the 
Senator, we are not furnishing any other 
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country dollars with which to buy wheat 
from France. 

Mr. THYE. I mean, when it is spelled 
out in the act, it could be used as a 
charge against us. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. They are going to 
say something anyway. They are say- 
ing it. In my opinion, the time has 
come for some plain talk. The Ameri- 
can people have an interest, too, that 
needs to be protected, and I am ready 
to say to France, and to all the other 
ECA countries, “Yes; we are going to help 
you, but in that process we are not going 
to weaken ourselves at home on the do- 
mestic front any more than is necessary.” 
They will get just as much strength from 
wheat that is in surplus in this country, 
and they will go just as far toward re- 
covery with the wheat they need that is 
in surplus in this country as they will 
if they buy Argentine wheat or if they 
buy wheat somewhere else. The end 
result is going to be the same, except that 
extra dollars are going to be borrowed 
to be given to them, to buy something 
this Government has already bought 
5 8 0 taxpayers' dollars and has in sur- 
plus. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think the Senator re- 
members well that approximately 2 
years ago the United States Government 
was supplying wheat to ECA countries 
for a little more than $3 a bushel. At 
the same time Argentina was selling her 
wheat for approximately $5 a bushel. At 
this time, instead of showing some ap- 
preciation for sacrifices on the part of 
the United States Government, England 
is dickering for wheat in Argentina and 
in the satellite countries. If I remember 
correctly, the original proposal of former 
President Hoover was to help those coun- 
tries by giving them our surplus products, 
Am I correct in that statement? Does 
the Senator remember Mr. Hoover's 
position on that question? ` 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think that 
correct. I see nothing wrong witk that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Can the Sena- 
tor give me the over-all amount which 
is involved in this transaction? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Iam having some 
charts distributed, and if the Senator 
from Michigan will get one of the charts 
and follow it, I shall appreciate it. I 
have added another column to it since 
the 10 percent reduction. 

The amounts shown in the first column 
are the amounts intended to be pur- 
chased in the United States, according 
to their estimates. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Their estimates 
as of what date? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Up to February of 
this year. That is my recollection of Mr. 
Hoffman's testimony. That is the 
amount they are going to purchase in 
the United States. I shall indicate just 
what the chart shows. 
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In the first column there is shown 
the amount the participating countries 
have said they were going to buy in 
the United States if they received the 
money. That is on the basis of the full 
amount, however, and it will have to be 
reduced by 10 percent. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I interrupt 
the Senator at that point? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Sena- 
tor contend that a 10 percent reduction 
in this figure offsets a 10 percent re- 
duction in the total figure? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Not necessarily. 
If the Senator will permit me to explain 
this table I can follow the Senator better 
and the Senator can better follow me. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, may 
I inquire what the initials indicate? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is what I 
wanted to explain. The first-column 
figures are the entire dollar purchases 
intended to be made of these products 
in the United States, 

The next column, containing the ini- 
tials “OWH”, represents the purchases 
the participating nations say they are 
going to make with dollars in other 
Western Hemisphere countries. 

The next column has really no effect 
on the result, but the initials “OPC” re- 
fer to other participating countries. It 
shows how much they might buy from 
other participating countries, but they 
were going to buy no agricultural prod- 
ucts whatsoever from any other partici- 
pating countries. 

The initials “DOST” refer to depend- 
ent overseas territories. 

The “ONP” represents other nonpar- 
ticipating countries. It represents dol- 
lars they are going to spend in other 
countries not participating in the pro- 
gram. 

The next column indicates the total 
dollar expenditures. 

The total amount to be advanced by 
ECA is in the next column, 

The next column shows the amount 
ECA is going to finance of goods which 
will be purchased in the United States, 

The next column shows the dollars 
they are going to use to purchase these 
commodities; that is, non-ECA dollar 
purchases in the United States. 

Then there is indicated the total 
amount financed by the ECA, which is 
$1,673,000,000. By reason of the modi- 
fication to 90 percent, that will be 
$1,506,000,000. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FREAR 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Arkanses yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the figure 
of $1,506,000,000 become the figure iden- 
tified in line 2, page 4, of the Senator’s 
amendment? $ 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; insofar, only, 
as the products are in surplus. Some 
of the products which those countries 
say they are going to buy are not surplus 
products. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Iam asking for 
information. The Senator knows the 
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very great respect I have for him and 
for everything he does, but I am finding 
it difficult to follow his logic in setting 
up his premise. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator to say that his amend- 
ment requires that if ECA beneficiary 
countries are going to buy agricultural 
surplus commodities, the only thing the 
amendment does is to require them to 
make the purchase in the United States? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Insofar only as 
they use ECA money to make the pur- 
chases. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Why is not that 
objective completely covered by section 
112 of the existing law? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not under- 
stand the interpretation of that section; 
I cannot understand it. If that is al- 
ready in the law, I can see no objection 
to my amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has it ever been 
used heretofore? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I cannot say. 

Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should like to 
pursue my inquiry a little further, con- 
secutively. It is my understanding that 
section 112 of the existing law requires 
that the purchase of any surplus agri- 
cultural commodities actually needed by 
the participating countries and paid for 
by ECA dollars shall be made only in 
the United States. If that be so, it 
seems to me it completely answers the 
definition which the Senator applies to 
his amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have not con- 
cluded the definition of the amendment. 
I have stated one phase of it. The other 
is that this money is not available for 
other purposes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Precisely. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is not in the 
present act to which the Senator has 
referred. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The question I 
was raising was against the Senator’s 
statement that the amendment requires 
only that beneficiary countries take such 
agricultural surplus products as they 
themselves say they need and want. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is at that 
point that I desire to submit a question 
to the Senator. If the Senator were to 
add that he is referring to a figure made 
last February in connection with a larger 
budget, when each of the beneficiary 
countries said that out of a larger budget 
they estimated they could use a certain 
amount of agricultural products, that 
would be one thing. The difficulty is that 
the general budget available to them 
having been reduced, they cannot freeze 
in one sector any other contemplated 
purchases as estimated last February. 
As I see it they must revise their entire 
estimate and eliminate that which they 
can best surrender; whereas it seems to 
me that the Senator’s amendment is 
forcing them to freeze one item in the 
February budget, even though he takes 
off the 10-percent reduction, and does 
not allow them to reassess their need in 
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the light of th: resulting total sum 
available. ` 

Mr. McCLELLAN. May I answer the 
Senator at this point? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; I should 
be glad to have the Senator comment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Whatever savings 
would result from this, that money has 
not been programed. They have not 
anticipated it; they have not expected it; 
it has not been programed. It would 
have to be. programed later. They 
have not counted on this money, because 
they have made their estimates saying 
they were going to spend the money for 
one specific purpose. It has been re- 
duced only 10 percent. That is the 
whole gist of this matter. There is not 
an agency of the Federal Government 
for which we appropriate money that we 
do not require to come before the Con- 
gress and lay down a plan of expendi- 
ture, indicating what the money is to be 
spent for. We do not permit them to 
get money to build one dam or to build 
one project and take it to build another. 
We appropriate the money for specific 
purposes, anå I am saying in the 
amendment, “This is what you said you 
wanted, what you said you needed to 
recover, to sustain you while you re- 
covered.” I am merely saying, “We give 
exactly what you said you wanted,” less 
10 percent, as we said, in connection 
with the whole bill. “We do not com- 
pel you to take it, but you have repre- 
sented to us that you wanted it for that 
purpose.” 

Someone has said they may make good 
crops and may not need all this money. 
Let us hope they do make good crops, 
and if they do and do not need all the 
money, they will take nothing they do not 
need, and we will keep the dollars in the 
American Treasury. Therefore it is in 
the interest of the taxpayers of the 
United States. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not seem to 
be making much headway in making my 
point plain, which is probably my fault. 
Let me restate my proposition to the Sen- 
ator. 

Last February the ECA accumulated 
an illustrative budget, and they specifi- 
cally stated it was an illustrative budget, 
because it is totally impossible to antici- 
pate a fixed expenditure in detail under 
the ECA program. Its flexibility is es- 
sential to its utility. 

Therefore, in the first place, I respect- 
fully submit to the Senator that he is 
not fair in insisting that an illustrative 
budget of last February can be set down 
as the metes and bounds of subsequent 
distribution of ECA funds for 18 subse- 
quent months. But even if the Senator 
did insist upon clinging to the illustra- 
tive budget of last February, this is the 
point I make to him: The illustrative 
division of that budget last February was 
on the basis of a 10 percent larger total 
sum than is now available. The Sena- 
tor is saying that there must be a 10 per- 
cent horizontal cut down through this 
illustrative budget, whereas the funda- 
mentally important consideration is that 
every ECA country, confronting a total 
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reduction of 10 percent in its ECA re- 
ceipts, must refigure its total budget in 
order to determine where it can best ab- 
sorb the 10-percent reduction. I submit 
that the Senator’s amendment is forcing 
them to apply it in just one place, and 
foreclosing them from making any sub- 
sequent estimates which may more 
accuratel; reflect their subsequent re- 
quirements. 

I submit again that if the Senator’s 
only purpose is to require that ECA funds 
spent abroad for agricultural products 
shall be spent in the United States, that 
specific mandate is already spelled out 
in section 112 of the existing law. The 
trouble is that the Senator’s amendment, 
in my humble judgment, goes infinitely 
beyond the objective which he describes, 
and to which I would have no opposition 
whatever. My difficulty is that the 
Senator’s definition of his objective does 
not include the total result which flows 
from his amendment, because the total 
result which flows from it is the freezing 
of an ancient estimate which is no 
longer up to date. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, if 
that is the only objection to it, it is cer- 
tainly time for us to begin knowing what 
we are doing when we are appropriating 
money. If the ECA countries cannot 
take this 10 percent over-all cut and 
make the necessary readjustments in the 
program, such readjustments as to en- 
sure that the program will not be 
wrecked, if they have to have every dol- 
lar of this money free of restriction so 
that they can simply do as they please 
with it, without any instruction or 
limitation from this Government 
through the Congress—if that is the 
kind of program it is—and if it takes 
that to make it succeed, then I do not 
believe it will ever be a success. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that if this amendment 
should become the law, and if there were 
an extraordinarily good crop, let us say, 
of one commodity, and a short crop of 
another commodity, under the Senator’s 
amendment the ECA Administrator 
would not be able to adjust the situation? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Oh, yes; he would 
have the money to buy the other com- 
modity. These funds are not frozen to 
each individual commodity. They are 
frozen to the total amount that is re- 
quired to buy them. 

Mr. LUCAS. I did not so understand 
the amendment, and I am glad to have 
the explanation of the Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, if 
they had estimated they needed so much 
wheat, and they had a good crop of 
wheat and did not need that much, but 
had a short crop of corn and found it 
necessary to buy corn, the whole amount 
would be available for that commodity. 
That is my interpretation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The language is 
that it is determined by the kinds and 
quantities. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. That fixes the 
amount; the kinds and quantities fix the 
amount. That is put in there to deter- 
mine the amounts. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would not the 
Senator agree with me that if tobacco 
and cotton are set out in definite amounts 
and the need arises for more wheat, not 
one penny of the money set out in that 
illustrative budget for tobacco or cotton 
could be spent for wheat? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not agree; I 
think that the money is available to buy 
any of these commodities. 

Mr, ANDERSON. The language is as 
plain as it could be. 

Mr.M I do not think the 
Senator gives a correct interpretation to 
it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. First I wish to state that 
I agree with the Senator from New Mex- 
ico as to the interpretation, I definitely 
believe the language freezes each and 
every one of the commodities in line with 
the estimate made last February, and if 
there is a long supply in one crop and a 
short supply in another, there is, under 
the amendment, no way by which that 
situation could be adjusted, if the ECA 
Administrator follows the proper inter- 
pretation of the amendment. 

T wish to ask a question regarding the 
chart submitted by the Senator, but be- 
fore going into the chart, und referring 
to the ameudment, just what crops were 
in the budget justification estimate 
which is involved—the entire group that 
is shown on the chart? 

Mr. } cCLELLAN. That is what the 
ECA submitted, yes, when asked for a 
break-down. 

Mr. LUCAS. This amendment defi- 
nitely applies to surplus agricultural 
products? 

Mr, McCLELLAN. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Suppose we do not have 
any surplus agriculture] products. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then it would not 
apply. The money would be available 
aLyway, 

Mr. LUCAS. There is a contingency 
involved in connection with the amend- 
ment. In the event we do not have any 
surplus agricultural crops the amend- 
ment could not apply. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It would apply. It 
would be the law. 

Mr. LUCAS. There would be a con- 
tingency if we did not have any surplus 
agricultural products. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We may have 
many laws which do not operate in con- 
n.ction with every particular matter 
with which they deal. This provision is 
not contingent upon anything. It fixes 
the amount of money for the particular 
purpose if the crops are surplus. We 
do have a surplus now. The products 
are declared surplus, and there is no 
contingency about it. 

M.. LUCAS. Some crops may be de- 
clared to be in surplus now. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is such sur- 
plus. 

Mr. LUCAS. Tomorrow some contin- 
gency may arise so there will not be a 
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surplus. The point I make is that in 
the event of such contingency—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We may make an 
appropriation to repair the Capitol. If 
the Capitol should burn before the 
money is spent to repair it, that is a con- 
tingency. The law would still be the 
law, however. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am seeking to obtain 
information from the Senator, and to 
see if he agrees with me. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not know 
what the Senator wants me to agree to. 
Perhaps he wants me to agree that there 
may be a contingency connected with 
the matter and therefore it is subject to 
a point of order. I do not agree, how- 
ever, that there is a contingency. I 
know the purpose for which the Senator 
from Illinois is interrogating me. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas does not have to agree with me. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not agree with 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. I know how I feel, how- 
ever, regarding the situation, and prob- 
ably I shall argue the matter on a point 
of order a little later. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Without regard 
to contingencies or points of order, but 
merely as a matter of simple interpreta- 
tion, is it not a fact that if there were no 
surpluses the result of the Senator’s 
amendment would be to reduce the total 
appropriation by $1,500,000,000? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think that is 
just as plain as the nose on my face. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It would not re- 
duce the appropriation, except if we have 
surpluses to the extent that the coun- 
tries involved do not buy what they said 
they would need. In that event the 
money would remain in the Treasury and 
that saving would be effected. That is 
the purpose of the amendment. That 
is what I seek to accomplish. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. From the answer 
made by the Senator from Arkansas to 
a question propounded by our distin- 
guished majority leader, am I to under- 
stand that the Administrator would have 
the right under the amendment to shift 
purchases, let us say, from bread grains 
to fats and oils? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think he would. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator 
point out the language in his amend- 
ment which would permit such a sub- 
stitution? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It provides that it 
shall be used for no other financing. 
That permits it to be used for such pur- 
pose as the Senator indicates. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The amendment 
provides: 

Ninety percent of the amount required to 
finance the procurement of surplus agricul- 
tural products * * * of the kinds and 
in the quantities set out in the Economic 
Cooperation Administration budget. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. That fixes the 
amount, 90 percent of the amount re- 
quired. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; of the amount, 
but also of the kinds and in the quan- 
tities fixed in the ECA budget. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Of the kinds and 
quantities they set out. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of the kinds and in 
the quantities fixed. I cannot follow the 
Senator when he states that such lan- 
guage would give the Administrator the 
right to shift from dairy products to fats 
and oils or vice versa. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. He would still be 
buying surplus products. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In amount but 
not 

Mr. McCLELLAN, The term amount“ 
is to fix the budget that was submitted 
to determine the amount that they were 
going to spend for agricultural com- 
modities. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the Senator's 
amendment also uses the word kinds“ 
and also the words in the quantities“ 
set out and so forth. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The kinds they 
represented they were going to buy. It 
applies to the amount. That is the pur- 
pose of the language. The money would 
be available for buying agricultural 
products. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not so interpret 
the language. I should like to ask the 
Senator another question. In the sec- 
ond column of the summary that the 
Senator has presented to us headed 
OWH—Other Western Hemisphere— 
there is the figure “$807,300,000,” which 
indicates purchases to be made from 
other countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere than the United States of food 
and agricultural imports. Will those 
purchases be made with dollars or with 
the currencies of the countries needing 
the commodities? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. With dollars. All 
these purchases are dollar purchases. 

Mr. ER. As I understand, the 
Senator does not in any manner try to 
dictate how free ECA dollars are to be 


spent? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. How what are to 
be spent? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The ECA dollars 


that are not obligated. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. They are free dol- 
lars. We do not undertake to say how 
they should be spent anywhere. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What would prevent 
these countries from decreasing their 
purchases with ECA free dollars, let us 
say, for wheat or cotton or tobacco and 
purchase something else they might need 
while they acquire the whole amount of 
agricultural commodities that is to be 
purchased for them with ECA obligated 
funds? 

Mr.McCLELLAN. They have free dol- 
lars. The Senator understands they said 
they were going to buy more goods over 
here than ECA was going to finance. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand, but 
suppose they choose to use those ECA 
free dollars to purchase other than grain, 
cotton, and tobacco and obtain from this 
country the entire amount of agricultural 
commodities that will be financed from 
ECA obligated funds, as provided in the 
Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Ido not know that 
I quite follow the Senator. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator sets 
out in his summary that the total 
amount for food and agricultural imports 
are, from the United States, one billion 
forty million and some-odd dollars, and 
from other Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries, $807,300,000. That is correct; is 
it not? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr.ELLENDER. As J understand, the 
eight hundred and seven- odd million 
dollars worth of food and agricultural 
products can be purchased with so-called 
free dollars? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. They can now. 

Mr. ELLENDER. They can now? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What would pre- 
vent those countries from using those 
free dollars to buy less food and agricul- 
tural products from countries other than 
the United States and invest their free 
dollars in industrial or other commodi- 


ties? Surely they will need more food 


and agricultural imports than the 
amount the Senator seeks to freeze by 
his amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. They can spend 
their free dolars for whatever they want 
to 


Mr. ELLENDER. So the Senator’s 
amendment then could be bypassed and 
it would not accomplish the purpose he 
has in mind. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It does accomplish 
the purpose. -As to agricultural com- 
modities they cannot buy them in other 
countries. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what I was 
asking the Senator and he stated that 
the free dollars could be used for what- 
ever purpose the countries desired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. They could not buy 
them in other countries if they were in 
surplus here. They could not buy them 
with ECA dollars. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
say they could not buy them with free 
dollars from other countries? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. They could buy 
aoe with whatever free dollars they 

ave. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How many free dol- 
lars, according to the Senator's state- 
ment, will these countries have? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I believe I have 
that information. The total dollar im- 
ports for all these countries are esti- 
mated at $6,314,000,000. That total of 
$6,000,000,000 would be financed by $3,- 
716,000,000 ECA dollars, and they would 
have a balance of $2,598,000,000 free dol- 
lars. That is the total for all the partici- 
pating countries. 

Mr. ELLENDER, Now, as to those 
free dollars, these countries can buy 
whatever they desire from whatever 
country they wish; is that correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Suppose in using 
those free dollars they buy less wheat, 
less sugar, less meat from us than the 
amount set out in the Senator’s sum- 
mary? Why could they not purchase 
in the United States the entire amount 
the Senator’s amendment seeks to freeze, 
and decrease the purchases they con- 
template to make with the free dollars, 
and buy whatever else they need from 
other countries? 
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Mr. McCLELLAN, I think they could 
do that. 

Mz. ELLENDER. Then I ask, What is 
the object of the Senator’s amendment? 
Would not the Senator’s amendment be 
useless since it could be easily bypassed? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No; not if I cor- 
rectly understand. It is hard to follow 
the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am sorry. I may 
not make my point clear. I have before 
me a statement evidently prepared by the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
which shows that there are so many free 
dollars to be used by the ECA countries 
to purchase wherever or whatever they 
choose. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. They do not have to 
purchase grain with ECA free dollars to 
make up their requirements. They can 
purchase machinery or they can pur- 
chase anything they desire. If that is 
correct, what would stop them from uti- 
lizing those funds to buy commodities 
other than grain? The Senator has in- 
dicated in the last column of his sum- 
mary the sum of $280,000,000 as being 
free dollars to purchase bread grains. 
Does not the summary show these 
figures? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. 8280, 000, 000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. That is the 
figure in the last column to the right. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Instead of buying 
$280,00C,000 worth of grain, suppose they 
bought only $100,000,000 worth and used 
the $180,000,000 to buy something else, 
and relied on the full amount of ECA- 
financed purchases in the United States 
for their supply of bread grains? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. They are going to 
spend so much, and ECA is going to 
finance up to a certain point. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. They can do what 
they please with their free dollars. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I agree. Could they 
not spend all of the ECA-financed funds 
for the grains which the Senator sets out 
and buy less grains with their free 
dollars? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is nothing 
compelling them to take anything at all. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The point I am try- 
ing to emphasize is that the Senator’s 
amendment, as I see it, may become in- 
effective and it could certainly be by- 
passed, as I have previously indicated. 
It will not accomplish the purpose the 
Senator has in mind because of the abil- 
ity of ERP countries to buy whatever 
they please with their ECA free dollars. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is no effort 
here to control the free dollars. Wecan- 
not control them and should not have any 
control over the free dollars. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. There is $587,400,000 ear- 
marked for cotton, is there not? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. 

Mr. THYE. In the event the amend- 
ment were to prevail, insofar as the ECA 
budget is concerned, the appropriation 
which would be made available to ECA— 
$587,400,000—would have to be expended 
for cotton, and cotton only. If they did 
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not expend it for cotton, it would even- 
tually have to revert to the Treasury un- 
less it were otherwise disposed of. That 
is correct, is it not? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. THYE. That is what I meant 
when I said that we are spelling out this 
proposal in the act. There is a provi- 
sion in the ECA Act which makes it 
mandatory that any time the Secretary 
of Agriculture declares any commodity 
in surplus, ECA funds must be used to 
purchase the surplus. But in the Sena- 
tor’s amendment he proposes to spell 
that out specifically. He specifies cot- 
ton, wool, other fibers, coarse grains, 
protein feeds, fertilizer, and so forth. 
The participating countries must take 
those commodities in specific amounts. 

Mr. McCLELLAN,. This is the budget 
they prepared. It is called an illustra- 
tive budget. 

Mr, THYE. The Senator’s amend- 
ment would freeze the illustrative budget. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It would freeze the 
total which would be required to buy 
all these commodities. It would specify 
the amount to be used for agricultural 
commodities which are in surplus. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tuomas of Oklahoma in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arkansas yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. In the event they did not 
take the full amount in cotton, those 
dollars could not be used for any other 
purpose. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. They could not be 
eh for buying industrial products. 

THYE. They could not be used 
105 5 wheat. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think they could. 
It is the amount that is frozen. 

Mr. THYE. I do not believe the lan- 
guage in the Senator’s amendment is 
clear. It refers to the ECA budget esti- 
mate submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is in order to 
determine the amount. It is then re- 
quired that that amount be spent here 
if the commodities are in surplus. 

Mr. THYE. But the Senator’s amend- 
ment specifically earmarks each item in 
accordance with the estimate submitted 
by the ECA Administrator. Each item is 
specified—bread grains, fats and oils, 
sugar, meats, dairy products, other foods, 
fertilizer, cotton, wool, and other fibers. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. This is the illustra- 
tive budget; and in order to determine 
the amount, this chart was prepared by 
the ECA, giving us these figures, show- 
ing how they said they were going to 
spend the money. 

Mr. THYE. But the Senator’s amend- 
ment freezes each category. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It does not freeze 
each category. It freezes the amount for 
the purchase of commodities in surplus, 
but not in each category, in my opinion. 
They could use any of this ECA money, 
up to the amount that is required, to 
purchase commodities in surplus. They 
could use that money for the purchase of 
surplus commodities. 

Mr. THYE. Only in the amounts 
spelled out. If the Secretary said there 
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were so many bales of cotton available, 
and if he said that was surplus, those 
dollars would be frozen for the purchase 
of cotton in the amount specified in the 
budget submitted by the ECA. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. When reference is 
made to the amount, it means the total 
amount. We could not write it out in 
dollars, and say 81,500,000, 000.“ We did 
not want to place that kind of limitation 
on the operations, because prices fluc- 
tuate, of course. But to the extent that 
the illustrative budget, as it is termed, 
shows that they said they needed money 
to buy 

Mr. THYE. Half of the illustrative 
budget is earmarked for cotton at the 
present time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is what they 
said they wanted. I did not fix the 
amount of cotton they said they wanted. 
But this amendment, referring to kinds 


and quantities, is to determine the 


amount of the limitation. Instead of 
saying “$1,000,000,000,” we determine the 
amount in that way. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. There is one fac- 
tor which I have been unable to under- 
stand in connection with the mechanics 
of operation if this amendment is 
adopted. The amendment provides that 
90 percent of the amount required to fi- 
nance the procurement of surplus agri- 
cultural products, determined to be sur- 
plus by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
of the kinds and in the quantities set out 
in the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration budget justifications submitted 
to the Senate shall not be available for 
any other financing. 

My first question is this: I do not un- 
derstand that the ECA budget justifica- 
tion sets out any purchase of surplus 
agricultural commodities. It sets out 
certain kinds and quantities of agricul- 
tural products to be financed in the 
United States and purchased by ECA 
funds, but not as surplus agricultural 
products. The Senator agrees with me 
to that extent, does he not? 

Mr.McCLELLAN. That is correct; but 
as they are determined to be surplus— 
and many of them have already been de- 
termined to be surplus—this amendment 
would apply. 

Mr. CORDON. My next question goes 
to the meat of the problem. There would 
be affected by the amendment approxi- 
mately $1,673,400,000 in money, that be- 
ing the total amount of food and agri- 
cultural imports to be financed from ECA 
funds. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What figure did 
the Senator use? 

Mr. CORDON. One billion six hun- 
dred and seventy-three million four 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. With the 10-per- 
cent reduction it is $1,506,060,000. 

Mr. CORDON. I have not applied the 
reduction. I am taking the larger figure. 
If the amendment were to be adopted, it 
would leave in effect an earmarking of 
that amount of money for a specific pur- 
pose, on condition that the products are 
declared surplus. The Senator agrees 
to that, does he not? 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. I agree that far 
except that the products are already sur- 
plus. 

Mr. CORDON. In any event, all the 
money is earmarked, and may not be 
otherwise spent? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. CORDON. Assuming that all the 
items are not surplus, or have not been 
declared surplus—dairy products, for 
example, or fertilizer, protein feeds, fats 
and oils, sugar, and other items—assum- 
ing that those are not in surplus, or if 
they be in surplus in fact, have not been 
declared surplus by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the money must still be held 
as earmarked, must it not, through to the 
end of the fiscal year? If it is not ear- 
marked on a given day, it conceivably 
might be earmarked the next day. Does 
the Senator agree? 

Mr. McCLELLAN Unless the ECA is 
going to spend all the money at once. 
Whenever any of our agricultural com- 
modities become surplus, ECA funds to 
the extend required for the purchase 
of such surplus commodities in the quan- 
tities which the participating countries 
Planned to purchase them, would be- 
come earmarked for that purpose. 

Mr. CORDON. Will not the funds al- 
ways be earmarked because of the fact 
that they may be required at some time 
during the fiscal year for that purpose? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. So long as the com- 
modity which the participating countries 
intend to purchase is not in surplus sup- 
ply in the United States and has not been 
declared surplus, the funds will not be 
earmarked. 

Mr. CORDON. Assuming that to be 
so, I think that is the very meat, gristle, 
and bone of this proposition, and it 
presents the danger which I apprehend 
in the amendment. The amendment 
does not indicate the time during the 
fiscal year when the particular agricul- 
tural product will become surplus or will 
be declared to be in surplus supply. The 
restriction or earmarking will apply, as 
I understand, not to commodities which 
are in surplus supply as of the date of the 
signing of the act, but to commodities 
which are surplus as of November, De- 
cember, or January. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Of course, it is the 
purpose of the amendment to have the 
participating countries use the UCA 
funds for the purchase of agricultural 
commodities in surplus supply in the 
United States to the extent that such 
countries intended to buy those kinds of 
agricultural commodities. 

Mr. CORDON. But the point I am 
getting at is this: When may the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administrator say as 
a matter of law that any of these dollars 
have become free dollars which may be 
used for purposes other than for the 
purchase of surplus agriculturel com- 
modities in the amounts specified? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As of the date 
when this bill becomes law, there would 
be an immediate earmarking of the 
amount of the ECA funds necessary for 
the purchase of United States agricul- 
tural surplus commodities of the kind 
which the participating countries have 
indicated they intend to purchase, and in 
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the amounts they have indicated they 
intend to purchase them. 

Mr. CORDON. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The remainder of 
the ECA funds would be free, not ear- 
marked. But there would be an ear- 
marking of whatever amount of the ECA 
funds would be required for the purchase 
of such surplus agricultural quantities, 
of the kinds the participating countries 
had indicated they desired to purchase, 
and in the quantities they had indicated 
they intended or desired to purchase 
them. That earmarking would occur at 
the time when the bill goes into effect. 

Mr. CORDON. Would the Senator 
say, then, that the legal effect of the 
amendment, as he understands it, is the 
same as it would be if it read as follows: 
i Ninety percent of the amount required to 
finance the procurement of agricultural 
products which are in surplus supply as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, and 
are so declared by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. I think that is cor- 
rect. If I understand the Senator’s 
question, I reply by saying that I think 
the amendment earmarks whatever 
amount of ECA funds would be required 
for the purchase of the quantities and 
kinds of surplus United States agricul- 
tural products—surplus as of the time 
of the enactment of the act—correspond- 
ing to the kinds and amounts of such 
agricultural commodities the participat- 
ing countries say they want and need. 
That amount of money would immedi- 
ately be earmarked for that purpose, and 
could not be spent for any other purpose. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I am 
not familiar with the time when many 
crops are harvested, to the extent that I 
can anticipate when a declaration of the 
existence of a surplus might safely be 
made by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
However, I have one such crop in mind, 
namely, sugar. Sugar-beet production 
is rather a sizable agricultural industry 
in the West, and the sugar beets are 
harvested later than this time. The 
amount of sugar available is determined 
considerably later. What would be the 
effect of this amendment, as it relates 
to the earmarking of ECA funds for the 
purchase of sugar, if a surplus actually 
were created at a time following the 
enactment of this act? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Whenever sugar 
was declared surplus, any unexpended 
ECA funds would be earmarked to the 
extent required for the purchase of the 
amount of sugar which the participating 
countries had not been able to purchase 
up to that time, but had declared they 
wished to purchase or needed. 

Mr. CORDON. Then, according to the 
view of the Senator from Arkansas, in 
any event the funds are to be earmarked 
for the purchase of the kinds and 
amounts of food indicated in the justifi- 
cation, even though they may be pur- 
chased elsewhere. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Even though they 
may be purchased elsewhere? 

Mr. CORDON. Yes; elsewhere than in 
the United States. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We earmark only 
what is required for the purchase of the 
kinds and quantities of such crops, in 
surplus supply in the United States, 
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which the participating countries have 
said they wanted. That is all the amend- 
ment would do. 

Mr. CORDON. I am trying in my 
clumsy way to translate the language of 
the amendment into action and to apply 
the old rule that we test a law by what 
may be done under it, rather than by 
what is said as of the moment to be its 
purpose. 

If we are to have available, for pur- 
chases in this country, the sums of ECA 
money necessary for the purchase of 
a surplus agricultural commodity, which 
surplus originates after the enactment 
of this measure, it would appear to me 
that we must earmark the funds and 
must hold them for at least the purchase 
of the kind of food mentioned in the 
justification, and in the amount men- 
tiored in the justification, or else we 
cannot know what amount of the funds 
will remain available for usc in the pur- 
chase of such surplus commodities. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not think the 
amendment goes that far; I cannot in- 
terpret it in that way. 

When it goes into effect, it will ear- 
mark snly the amount of ECA funds 
which will be required for the purchase 
of commodities which now are in surplus. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Arkansas will yield for a 
further observation, let me say I hope 
he will give consideration to a clarifica- 
tion of the amendment to the extent of 
making it applicable only to food sur- 
pluses as of the date of the enactment 
of the act. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If a point of order 
is not made against the amendment, we 
might be able to give consideration to 
those matters. 

Of course, it is not our purpose in of- 
fering the amendment to attempt to 
cripple this program. Our purpose is 
simply to protect the interests of the 
United States and at the same time do 
for the participating countries what they 
say they need us to do for them, insofar 
as these surplus agricultural commodities 
are concerned. That is what we are 
hoping and trying to do. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Arkansas will further yield, 
let me say that I am in full sympathy 
with what he seeks to do. There can 
be no question in my mind as to his sin- 
cerity in attempting to do it. If I can 
find a way to help him do it, I wish to 
do so. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I appreciate that. 

Mr. CORDON. But I wish to be sure 
that we know what we are doing, and 
that we do not do something we are not 
trying to do. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I understand. 

Mr, DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Perhaps the Senator 
desires to proceed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 
I do not want to keep the floor all after- 
noon, 

Mr. DONNELL. I should like to ask 
the Senator a question somewhat along 
the line the Senator from Minnesota 
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was interrogating him a little while ago. 
I want to be sure I understand just 
what is contemplated by the amend- 
ment. Am I correct in understanding 
that under the Economic Cooperation 
budget justification, $1,673,400,000 are 
set out as the total food and agricultural 
imports? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No. That is the 
total that was going to be financed by 
ECA dollars. 

Mr. DONNELL. I should have said by 
ECA dollars. Ninety percent of that 
would be. $1,506,060,000, to which the 
Senator from Arkansas referred. That 
is correct; is it not? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That calculation 
Was made by someone else, but I believe 
it to be correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. I have it here, and 
I think it is $1,506,060,000, which is 90 
percent .of $1,673,400,000. I under- 
stand—and if I am wrong, I wish 
the Senator would correct me, though 
I am inclined to think he disagrees with 
me, from his discussion with the Senator 
from Minnesota—I understand the fair 
meaning of the language in this amend- 
ment, where it refers to “the kinds and 
in the quantities set out in the Economic 
Cooperation budget justification,” to be 
as follows: I would understand that as 
we go down this tabulation, “bread 
grains, 465.1,” when we earmark and set 
aside a total of $1,506,060,000 for the ag- 
gregate of food and agricultural im- 
ports, we are earmarking 90 percent of 
$465,100,000 for bread grains, making 
$418,600,000. Does the Senator agree 
with me on that? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. To that extent the 
funds would be earmarked, if bread 
grains were in surplus. 

Mr. DONNELL. Very well. I assume 
the Senator is considering that the ECA 
considers bread grains as including not 
only wheat but corn as well. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I assume it does. 

Mr. DONNELL. Of course, in our 
country up to the present moment we 
cannot tell whether there is going to be 
a surplus when the corn crop is in, can 
we? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We could not tell 
as to other crops; no. 

Mr. DONNELL. Now, drop down for 
a moment, to illustrate my point, to to- 
bacco, $110,000,000, 90 percent of which 
would be $99,000,000. The Senator does 
not mean, does he, that if it develops that 
tobacco is the only item in all this list 
of food and agricultural products that 
shall prove to be in surplus, unlikely 
though that should be, that 90 percent of 
$1,673,400,000 or $1,506,060,000, could be 
devoted to purchasing tobacco, and 
would be required to be so devoted? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If that were all 
the only crop in surplus, that would be 
the only amount that would ever be 
frozen. Nothing would be frozen until 
there was a surplus. 

Mr. DONNELL. If the Senator does 
not mind, I shoud like to state my under- 
standing of the language. It may not 
be correct and it may be subject to de- 
bate, but I think the fair meaning of 
the language in line 5, page 4, of the act, 
where it uses the words “the kinds and 
in the quantities set out,” and so forth, 
is that from the time the appropriation 
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bill passes, 90 percent of $1,673,400,000 is 
earmarked for food and agricultural im- 
ports, namely, $1,506,060,000. That 
amount is broken down, according to the 
justification on the sheet entitled “Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration,” so 
that, to illustrate, on breac grains there 
is earmarked 90 percent of 465.1, namely, 
418.6, and on fats and oils, 90 percent of 
93.1, to wit, 83.79; and so on down the list. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DONNELL. I should like to com- 
plete the thought. Subject to the Sen- 
ator’s correction if I am in error, it would 
seem to me under the language as set 
forth in the amendment, if there should 
prove to be no surplus of bread grains, 
taking that as a hypothesis, there could 
not be added to the amount for fats and 
oils which would be required to be pur- 
chased from surplus, the unexpended 
part of the 418.6 set aside for bread 
grains. As I see it, the fair meaning of 
this language, “the kinds and in the 
quantities set out in this page,” and so 
forth, means that as to one of these par- 
ticular items, bread grains, 90 percent of 
465.1 is frozen for the purchase of bread 
grains, and if there should prove to be 
no surplus, that particular part would 
revert and would not be used by the ECA. 
Likewise, under this requirement, in the 
case of fats and oils—90 percent of 
93.1—if there should prove to be no sur- 
plus in that item, I assume 83.79, which 
is 90 percent of 93.1, would revert and 
could not be used for the purchase of 
other items. , 

Obviously, we cannot tell from time to 
time whether dairy products are going 
to be in surplus, and I cannot conceive 
that the bill would fairly mean that we 
are to decide whether there is in surplus 
as of the date the bill goes into effect, be- 
cause the bill runs for a period of a year, 
I believe. So, as we proceed down the 
list, it would appear to me that the 
$1,506,060,000 earmarked for “food and 
agricultural imports” are broken down 
into the respective components, and that 
as to each one, unless there shall prove 
to be a surplus in the aggregate amount 
specified as 90 percent of the amount set 
forth in this justification, there would 
be a reversion to the Treasury and the 
money could not be used for other pur- 
poses. So, if, for illustration, tobacco 
should prove by any possibility, which is 
doubtless an improbability, to be the only 
item in surplus, the only amount of this 
total of $1,506,060,000 which could be 
used at all under the Senator’s amend- 
ment would be 99 for tobacco. Am I 
correct in that understanding? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I do not think so, 
if I understand the Senator from Mis- 
souri. I may say to him that none of 
these funds are frozen except where 
there is a surplus, and they can spend 
them anywhere they want; they can buy 
them anywhere they can find them in 
any market, anywhere. It is only when 
we have a surplus here that the amount 
necessary to buy the kinds and quanti- 
ties the participating countries said 
they wanted would be earmarked, but as 
to the rest of the money, so long as there 
is no surplus, they can take the money 
ne buy the products wherever they find 
them. 
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Mr. DONNELL. I understand. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I understand that 
point. But it seems to me, when we real- 
ize the amendment will lie with the eco- 
nomic cooperation administration for 
administration, it means that $1,506,- 
060,000 are earmarked for the total of 
food and agricultural imports, but the 
$1,506,060,000 are so broken down as to 
refer specifically to each one of the items, 
some 12 or 15, as I recall, under the 
heading of “food and agricultural im- 
ports,” and that if there should fail to 
be a surplus in any one of them, the 
amount so frozen and set aside could 
not be expended for anything other than 
the particular item. That, I think, 
would be the reasonable interpretation 
of the language of the amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is not at all 
the correct interpretation of the amend- 
ment,in my judgment. It does not freeze 
those funds. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Supposing the re- 
verse to be true, that all the items men- 
tioned in the justification were in sur- 
plus, would not all these funds then be 
frozen for those items in the same pro- 
portion as shown in the table? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct; 
they would be frozen, yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Supposing another 
agricultural commodity which hereto- 
fore has not been declared surplus should 
become surplus in the coming year; could 
it then be included in any of these items. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; when it is de- 
clared surplus, to the extent the money 
was available for its purchase. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If all the items on 
the list were in surplus, I understand the 
Senator’s amendment would freeze the 
funds in proportion to the justification 
shown in the table. That does not in- 
clude all agricultural products raised in 
the United States. Let us take apples 
and pears, or lumber, which is an agri- 
cultural product—supposing lumber were 
declared surplus in the coming year. 
Would lumber, apples, and pears not be 
included? 

Mr.McCLELLAN. I do not think lum- 
ber is regarded as an agricultural com- 
modity in the sense we use that term. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is so used in our 
country. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Let us assume it 
is an agricultural commodity. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let us take for ex- 
ample apples and pears. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. They are agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They would not be 
available. Their purchase would not be 
authorized with these funds; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is no break- 
down of other products. I do not know 
what is included in the item “miscel- 
laneous.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Would not the Di- 
rector of ECA, if the Senator’s amend- 
ment should be adopted, take it as a di- 
rective to continue to buy in the United 
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States those products which the ECA 
theretofore bought, if they are considered 
agricultural products? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not know what 
is included under “other foods.” I as- 
sume that is an abbreviation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If an agricultural 
product not included in this table be 
declared surplus in the coming year, 
would it not be almost impossible for the 
ECA to purchase that product? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not know why 
it would be impossible, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The ECA would 
have no money, because the money would 
be frozen for the purpose of purchasing 
other products. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is an esti- 
mated amount. What is in the complete 
break-down of the list, I do not know. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Suppose the break- 
down does not include any agricultural 
product becoming surplus in the coming 
year 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I assume they have 
the information somewhere, although 
they did not give it in full in the budget 
which they submitted. There are prob- 
ably many minor items included in the 
“other foods” item. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am still trying 
to assume a case of a product which is 
not included and which would become 
surplus. Would it not be virtually im- 
possible, if the funds are frozen, for ECA 
to purchase that product? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not think so. 

Mr. DONNELL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. The Senator may say 
that this is an improbable assumption,’ 
and perhaps it is, but it illustrates the 
point which I have in mind. Suppose 
there should prove to be at no time dur- 
ing the operation of the appropriation 
bill a surplus in any one of the items 
under the head of “Food and agricultural 
imports” as to which there is set aside 
by the Senator’s amendment $1,506,000,- 
000; suppose there never is a surplus of 
any one of those items: The entire 
amount of money would not and could 
not be used under the terms of the Sen- 
ator’s amendment. Is not that correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is available for 
purchase anywhere in the world. 

Mr. DONNELL. But it would not be 
required to be used, under the terms of 
the Senator’s amendment, for the pur- 
chase of commodities in our country? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL, So that as the $1,- 
506,000,000 there would be a reverter be- 
cause it could be used only for the pur- 
pose of buying in the United States the 
kinds and quantities 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Of those that are 
in surplus. 

Mr. DONNELL. If none of them was 
in surplus, the money could not be used 
for anything else. 

Mr. MeCLELLAN. It would be avail- 
able for expenditure wherever they 
wanted to expend it. It would not be 
frozen. There is nothing frozen and 
nothing that reverts, except as to com- 
modities which are in surplus. The 
money would be available to purchase 
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these commodities anywhere they could 
find them. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it not a fact that 
the peaches, pears, and apples about 
which the Senator from Washington 
was speaking would fall into the cate- 
gory of other foods? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should think so. 
Whether apples are actually listed in the 
complete break-down of products, I do 
not know. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There is so much 
money for the purchase cf agricultural 
products: If apples, pears, and peaches 
were not included, if these items were 
frozen, I do not see how they could be 
purchased if they were later on declared 
surplus. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr, CAPEHART. Is it possible to get 
a list of the items which constitute “other 
foods”? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I assume it is like 
all other things. There are some mis- 
cellaneous items. I assume they were 
put in “other foods” to cover the whole 
matter. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The other foods re- 
ferred to are clearly defined on page 839 
of the hearings. They are rice, eggs, 
dried fruit, dry legumes, those items be- 
ing produced in the United States, and 
cocoa beans and coffee, which are, of 
course, not produced in the United States. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr, CAPEHART. It is evidently the 
intention of the Administrator never to 
buy any apples, peaches, or pears. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If it is not the in- 
tention, they have not bought them to 
date. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator agree 
with me that whatever estimate is sub- 
mitted with respect to the various com- 
modities which are in surplus, whether 
it be under specific headings or whether 
it be under “Other foods,” it is not bind- 
ing on the Administrator or anyone else? 
All he has done has been to give the 
information for the benefit of the com- 
mittee, and if they want it to include 
appies, peaches, and pears, even though 
they were not mentioned in the hearing, 
the Administrator would have the money 
available to purchase them, but under 
the Senator’s amendment ke would be 
tied hand and foot. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No; I do not think 
that statement is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I understood the 
Senator to respond to one of my ques- 
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tions a moment ago to the general effect 
that if there should prove to be a situa- 
tion in which none of the items listed 
under “Food and agricultural imports” 
should be in surplus, the $1,506,000,000 
could be used to buy products anywhere 
the countries wanted to buy them. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. Is it not true, how- 
ever, that under the terms of the amend- 
ment, these funds, broken down as I have 
indicated under the various items of 
food and agricultural imports, are re- 
quired to be set aside and frozen until 
the Administrator can ascertain whether 
there is a determination that any of these 
items is in surplus, and, consequently, 
until there is a determination as to 
whether, for instance, dairy products are 
in surplus, the amount set aside as 90 
percent of the dairy products item can- 
not be used to buy anywhere else? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think the Ad- 
ministrator can buy anywhere any of the 
items, and can spend any of this money 
for the purpose of buying them, so long 
as they are not declared surplus, but if 
they are declared surplus, then, to the 
extent of the amount stated as that 
which they intend to buy, the amount is 
frozen and is not available for any other 
financing except to buy those items 
which are in surplus. 

Mr. DONNELL. Does the Senator, 
then, construe the amendment to mean 
that if on the date of the passage of this 
bill and its becoming law, if there were 
no surplus, the ECA could use all the 
money 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There would not 
be any of it frozen until some product 
were declared surplus, 

I do not know that I have discussed all 
the points I wished to make, and I shall 
proceed further. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Supposing that 6 
months after the law goes into effect the 
Administrator had purchased half of the 
amount set aside, and then a product 
becomes surplus; how much, then, would 
be available to purchase it? I am won- 
dering how it applies. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Whatever they 
have purchased in some other country, 
whatever they lacked in quantity, to that 
extent the funds would be frozen. The 
only new burden placed on the ECA by 
the amendment is the requirement of a 
bookkeeping transaction. That is what 
it actually amounts to. The dollars we 
have already provided for buying these 
surplus crops are dollars which we made 
available to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. If we let them have dollars 
with which to buy the crops which are in 
surplus, then those dollars go back into 
the Treasury, and reimburse the Treas- 
ury for the money we have already spent 
for the commodities. If we do not do 
that, the. we have to go to the Treasury 
and get dollars and give them to the 
people of the ECA countries to spend. 
So, instead of reducing ‘he national 
debt, or holding it at its present level, by 
making available to those countries in 
this manner commodities we have al- 
ready bought, we merely borrow more 
money and add to the national debt, and 
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give the ECA countries the money to 
spend wherever they want to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President 

The 2RESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. MeCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I did not follow the 
Senator in his first illustration. For a 
moment it sounded to me almost like the 
Townsend plan. As to the dollars the 
Commodity Credit Corporation gets, 
does it get them from moneys we appro- 
priate? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. They borrow it 
from the Treasury, as I understand. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I believe we give 
them power to borrow money from the 
Treasury. That is my recollection. 

In no instance does the amendment 
require or compel Europe, or any coun- 
try in Europe, te take any commodity in 
excess of its reasonable needs. The 
press has tremendously misrepresented 
this proposition. It is stated that we are 
going to compel them to take what they 
do not need, that we are going to dump 
our surpluses on them. There is no 
truth in that. We do not compel them 
to take anythiug they do not need. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
that is where I have such difficulty in 
following the Senator's statement. Does 
he not require them either to take what 
they said they wanted last February, 
even though they say in July they do not 
need it at all, or else sacrifice the entire 
sum involved? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Certainly we can 
keep the money in the Treasury if they 
find they do not need it and let us hope 
they find they do not need it, and let us 
keep more money in the Treasury. That 
is exactly what Iam trying to do. That 
is exactly the purpose of the amendment. 
I do not feel they are under any compul- 
sion as to this money. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I desire to find 
out what the Senator means when he 
says they are under no compulsion. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. They do not have 
to buy one bit of the goods if they do not 
need them and do not want them. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Except as they 
said they wanted them in February and 
find out in September they do not need 
them. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. They do not get the 
dollars to spend for something else, that 
is exactly correct, and that is what I am 
trying to bring about. They have given 
us a budget. It is not a performance 
budget, it is one that was to appeal to us, 
to show us, to try to convince the Con- 
gress that they needed so much money 
for the program. If they find they do 
not need it—and I hope they will find 
they do not need it—let us keep the 
money. They have not had two pro- 
grams of expenditure. Then why should 
we let them build up a new program, or 
do something else they had not antici- 
pated they would do, or which they had 
not represented to Congress they would 
do with the money if they got it? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In other words, 
if they decide in September that they 
have no use whatever for an item which 
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they listed in February, there is no com- 
pulsion whatever except that they take 
it—or else. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No compulsion at 
all. We do not want them to take any- 
thing they do not need. There is no 
compulsion. One may arrange for a loan 
or credit at a bank, or at a store. There 
is no compulsion on him to use the credit. 
If he does not use it, he does not get the 
goods. All we are saying here is, Lou 
have represented to the ECA and to the 
Congress that this is your best judgment 
about what you are going to need this 
money for the coming year.” That is it 
exactly. We have said, “We are willing 
to give you that much money, but you 
represent to us that you want so much 
of that money with which to buy certain 
commodities. We will let you have the 
money for that purpose, but if you do 
not use it for that purpose, we keep the 
money. We do not let you have it for 
some other purpose.” That is exactly 
the purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. As a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, I wish to 
ask the Senator a question. Let us take 
the chart which the distinguished Sena- 
tor passed around to the Members of the 
Senate. I have just been examining it 
since he passed it around. The first item 
is “Food and agricultural imports.” In 
the left column the ECA countries are 
shown as anticipating that they will buy 
$1,040,000,000 worth of food in the United 
States in fiscal 1950. The last two 
columns equal that column on the chart. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I believe that js 
correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. The next to the last 
column requires that if the Secretary of 
Agriculture determines that there is a 
surplus of any one of these commodities, 
then ECA is required to spend in the 
United States the amount in the second 
column from the right to purchase those 
goods in the United States. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. That, by the way, is 
a justification under which the appro- 
priation is finally made. We argued in 
the committee about the justification 
and the amount. ECA comes forward 
and says, “We want dairy products in 
the United States, and we are going to 
buy $55,100,000 worth.” In the next to 
the right-hand column it is indicated 
they are going to use ECA dollars for the 
amount that is justified by the commit- 
tee in setting out the needs under the 
justification, which is $46,900,000. The 
balance of it they buy in the United 
States with their own dollars. The ECA 
has not anything to do about it. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. If ECA gets dairy 
products, let us say cheese, to such an 
extent that when the time comes to 
finance the $46,900,000 ECA needs only 
half that amount, under the Senator's 
amendment the ECA could not use the 
balance of the $46,900,000 for anything 
else. Is not that correct? 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. That is absolutely 
correct. That is exactly what the 
amendment does. 

Mr. WHERRY. Where is there any 
compulsion there? If they did not need 
cheese, what would ECA compel them 
to do? Would we compel the United 
States taxpayer to put up $46,000,000 in 
money under the justification that they 
wanted cheese when they did not need 
cheese at all? That is exactly what is 
proposed. There is no compulsion 
at all. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If they find that 
they do not need it 

Mr. WHERRY. Why should we spend 
the money? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The compulsion is 
on American taxpayers. Some seem de- 
termined to spend this money anyway. 
Iam trying to show that we are not going 
tospendit anyway. Wesay,“We are go- 
ing to give it to you for what you said 
you needed or wanted, and not for some- 
thing else. We are putting compulsion 
on the taxpayer of this Nation to foot the 
bill, to borrow dollars which you are go- 
ing to spend whether you need it or not.” 
That is exactly where the compulsion is. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, there 
is one thing I should like to know, be- 
cause I am trying to get the amendment 
analyzed. Food includes bread grains, 
fats, meats, and other foods. If ECA 
finds that it does not need the justifica- 
tion of $46,000,000 for cheese, is the ECA 
Administrator entitled to used it for any 
other food in that bracket? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should say so. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is what I want 
to know. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think he can, be- 
cause we freeze it only as to kinds, in 
order to determine the amount. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Could the ECA Ad- 
ministrator use the $46,900,000 to buy 
feed and fertilizer? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think he could. 

Mr. WHERRY. There is where I would 
disagree with the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator 
from Nebraska will read the Recorp, I 
believe he will find that for the past 
hour we have been discussing this par- 
ticular subject, and the Senator from 
Arkansas has one view and the Senate 
has another. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not sure that I 
have another view, because I have not 
read the RecorpD. But there is one thing 
I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, A Senator told 
me that he felt that section 112 of the 
basic act would accomplish the same 
purpose as the McClellan amendment 
seeks to accomplish. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If it is already in 
the law, what objection can there be to 
restating it? 

Mr. WHERRY. In my opinion, it is 
not in the law. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I agree with the 
Senator in that statement. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator re- 
call the proposal made last year with re- 
spect to cheese? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I cannot say that 
I recall it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Here is the differ- 
ence between the McClellan amendment 
and what is contained in the present law. 
There is no penalty provided in the basic 
act. I have forgotten the date involved, 
but prior to the time the Secretary of 
Agriculture declared cheese to be in sur- 
plus, cheese was bought in Canada for 
allocation to certain European countries. 
After cheese was declared to be in sur- 
plus in the United States it was an- 
nounced that the money must be used to 
buy cheese in the United States, and the 
allocation was made. But that was not 
done. ECA countries used their own 
money to buy cheese in Canada. Under 
the McClellan amendment they would 
be required to take the ECA dollars and 
buy the cheese for which they show a 
justification, if cheese is declared to be 
in surplus in the United States. I ask, 
what is wrong about that? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam not through. I 
wish to ask the Senator from Arkansas 
another question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nebraska desires to ask 
me another question. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Nebraska has asked if any Senator 
has objection to what he said, and I 
should like to make a statement on that 
point. However, I can do so later. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to defer now, if the Senator from 
Massachusetts wishes to reply. 

4 Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
0 so. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I will say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that if his inter- 
pretation is correct 

Mr. WHERRY. Interpretation of 
what? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Of the McClel- 
lan amendment, that it would utterly 
deny the Administrator the discretion 
under section 105 (a) (1) of the act, 
which says that he “shall review and ap- 
praise the requirement of participating 
countries for assistance under the terms 
of this title.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts has made 
my argument. That is exactly what I 
contend, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. No; may I say 
this? Under the Senator’s interpreta- 
tion, the Administrator's discretion is 
frozen in February for the rest of the 
year. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask the Senator if 
the basic act is not supposed to carry a 
prohibition, but does not provide for any 
penalty? Does the Senator mean to say 
that if they decide in February they want 
to use $50,000,000 to spend for cheese 
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that later they can decide to spend it 
for anything else they want to? That 
does not make sense, if what we are try- 
ing to do is to protect ourselves in the 
matter of surpluses. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is exactly what 
can be done as the law is now. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is what I am 
trying to prevent. I think it is in the 
interest of the Nation that we not sim- 
ply throw dollars away. Some people 
seem to feel that we must get rid of this 
money somehow. I do not feel that way 
about it, and I think the time has come 
when we should declare that we do not 
feel that way about it. 

I wish to make a further observation. 
The spending of money in Europe to en- 
able its people to recover, if it is not ef- 
fective, if it is not securing results, is 
weakening us on the domestic front by 
that much, and unless we are building 
over there a strength comparable to the 
extent to which we are weakening our- 
selves here it will be a bad bargain in 
the end. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Unless the McClellan 
amendment, or an amendment similar 
thereto, is adopted, to make the basic act 
effectual, the ECA countries can use 
their own money with which to buy 
cheese, whereas they came to the United 
States and asked to obtain $50,000,000,- 
000 under a justification. For the life of 
me, I cannot see that it was the intention 
of the basic act, which is to protect our 
own production, that any such thing be 
done. That would not afford any pro- 
tection at all. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, to- 
tal imports for Europe for fiscal 1950 are 
estimated at $20,150,000. This total in- 
cludes goods purchased in dollars, and 
in other countries. A few moments ago 
I pointed out the amounts of the imports 
which were going to be purchased by 
dollars, or the dollar imports. 

The totai dollar imports are estimated 
at $6,314,000,000. This $6,000,000,000 
total would be financed by $3,716,000,000 
of ECA dollars. They have $2,598,000,- 
000 of free dollars. 

Total imports of food and agricultural 
products from the United States to be 
paid for in dollars total $2,171,000,000. 
This is the old figure. It has been re- 
duced 10 percent now. Of which $1,673,- 
000,000 are ECA funds and $497,000,000 
are free dollars. 

If the amendment is adopted and all 
food and agricultural commodities were 
declared in surplus, the effect would be 
that the European nations would have to 
import from the United States $1,506,- 
000,000. The countries themselves, with 
ECA, have estimated that they will spend 
$3,465,000,000 in the United States and 
elsewhere on these same products. In 
other words, the amount of these goods 
for which dollars are to be spent would 
have to be scaled down more than 50 
percent before this amendment would 
result in shipping to them dollar imports 
for which they have no need, assuming 
the most extreme conditions. If this 
amendment is adopted and the European 
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nations subsequently reduce their re- 
quirements for any commodity in sur- 
plus, the result will be that they can re- 
duce their own expenditures for that 
commodity, while the ECA expenditure 
would remain fixed. While it is true that 
the amendment can freeze certain ECA 
dollars, it has no effect upon freezing 
other dollar funds available to partici- 
pating nations, and therefore does not 
freeze their economy in any detrimental 
sense. 

Mr. President, I should like to com- 
ment briefly on some of the objections 
which have been made, principally by 
the press. The press and some com- 
mentators have, in my judgment, been 
very careless and reckless in some of 
the charges made against the amend- 
ment. They say that it would make the 
Eurcpean recovery program a dumping 
ground for United States farm surpluses. 
It does not make it a dumping ground for 
any surplus. We are not compelling the 
ECA participating nations to take any- 
thing. We are not dumping anything. 
We are giving it to them. We are not 
committing any imposition on them. 
They say they need it. The Government 
owns it, in effect. It has it, and it is in 
surplus. We are permitting them to take 
our dollars and buy it from the agency 
of Government which has already bought 
it with taxpayers dollars. We are dump- 
ing nothing. We are giving other na- 
tion. what they say they need to sustain 
life and bring about a recovery in their 
economy, 

Some have said that the result of the 
amendment would be to convert the 
European recovery program into a dump- 
ing mechanism for American surpluses. 
If it is in the interest of our own country 
and our own taxpayers not to spend an- 
other dollar for the same thing we have 
already spent a dollar for, and have in 
possession—if that be called a mecha- 
nism, we need a little more mechanism 
in the administration and operation of 
our Government. A 

It has been said that this procedure is 
“pork barreling.” Some of those who 
write articles can think of nothing else 
to write about. When we try to do some- 
thing to protect the interests of this Gov- 
ernment, when we build a project which 
is a productive project, it is referred to 
as “pork barreling.” When we develop 
our rivers and harbors it is referred to as 
“pork barreling.” If European nations 
are going to buy these products with our 
dollars, if it is “pork barreling” to require 
them to take the surpluses we have, then 
I say that we had better continue to doa 
little “pork barreling.” The country will 
be better off. 

European countries have said that they 
must have our help in order to recover. 
We are giving them that help. But if we 
are to see this program through, we must 
not so weaken ourselves and weaken our 
fiscal policy that we cannot carry it out. 
It does not make sense to borrow an- 
other $1,000,000,000 and put it in circu- 
lation over the world. Of course, the 
dollars will ultimately come back, but 
they will not come back into the Treas- 
ury. That is where they will go if this 
amendment is adopted. Some of the 
dollars will go back into the United 
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States Treasury to the extent that other 
nations purchase these commodities. 

It is said that this amendment would 
make the whole ECA program unwork- 
able. That is simply absurd, except to 
the extent that it may be desired to 
operate the program without any con- 
trols, restrictions, or limitations. To 
that extent the amendment would make 
it unworkable. The European nations 
can still revise and plan. There is 
nothing to prevent them from doing that. 
The rest of the money is completely free. 
It is not frozen. European nations can 
make adjustments as they are required. 
But to the extent that they finally do not 
need these surplus products, that money 
remains in the Treasury. 

Others have said that the amendment 
would require the European nations to 
purchase farm surpluses. It would not 
require them to purchase anything they 
did not want. 

Others have said that the amendment 
would jeopardize our objective in Europe. 
How would it jeopardize our objectives? 
If we give the European nations the 
money, they are going to buy the com- 
modities somewhere else. If that is what 
they wanted it for to begin with, how in 
the world does the amendment jeopardize 
our objectives in Europe? The people of 
European nations will get just as much 
strength from a grain of wheat which 
is bought from our surplus as they would 
get from a grain of wheat bought any- 
where else. They would get just as much 
fiber from a bale of cotton bought from 
our surplus, and I assume that they would 
get just as much joy and pleasure from 
smoking American tobacco. They would 
get just as much strength and life-giv- 
ing value from dairy products which come 
from America. How are our objectives 
jeopardized? The whole program can go 
on just it has been planned. This 
amendment would not interfere with it, 
except to the extent that some of this 
money might be left in the Treasury. 

It has been said that the Communists 
will use this amendment as propaganda. 
I say that we ought to have the courage 
to tell the participating nations that we 
are helping them. What is wrong with 
giving them the things of which we have 
the most, and which we do not need? 
How could that affect the psychology of 
the situation? Suppose Russia says that 
we are dumping our products? Russia 
cannot dump them. She does not have 
them. That is the answer. Under our 
free enterprise system and under our 
democracy America can produce sur- 
pluses. Russia cannot. Russia cannot 
supply the goods. That is the answer to 
the propaganda. If the character and 
moral stamina of the people of the ECA 
nations have so far deteriorated by this 
time that we could not give them that 
answer and make them appreciate it, 
then I have no hope of our ever placing 
them back on an economic status in 
which they would not fall for commu- 
nism. After all, there is something for 
those people to do. There is a require- 
ment of them. America cannot do it all. 

So I say that this amendment is not 
afarm amendment. It is not an amend- 
ment for the relief of the farmers. The 
farmer is going to get his money anyway, 
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We have already guaranteed that. We 
are going to appropriate money, or au- 
thorize the lending of money from the 
Treasury to pay the farmer. He is going 
to get nis money for his products any- 
way, surplus or no surplus. This amend- 
ment is in the interest of the taxpayers 
of the Nation. It is a taxpayers’ pro- 


m. 

Mr. President, this amendment is a 
taxpayers’ amendment. It will help the 
farmer, and it will help every taxpayer 
in the Nation just as much as it will 
help the farmer, because if by this proc- 
ess, which does no harm to any coun- 
try, we can avoid having to borrow an- 
other billion dollars, we shall keep the 
United States just that much stronger, 
and thus the amendment will provide 
a billion dollars’ worth of additional 
security for all the people of the United 
States 


Mr. President, that is what we are 
trying to do by this amendment. That 
is the only purpose we have in mind. 
We do not wish to put our Nation any 
further in debt than is absolutely neces- 
sary. I deny that any Senator on this 
floor can show that it is necessary for 
us to borrow and spend another billion 
dollars or another billion and a half dol- 
Jars te carry out this program, when we 
can supply the goods these countries say 
they want from stocks we already have, 
which we already have paid for. The 
farmer has no more special interest in 
this amendment than has anyone else 
in the United States. Every wage earner, 
every businessman, every professional 
man, everyone who pays taxes, is inter- 
ested in this amendment, Mr. President. 
After all, every consumer in the United 
States pays taxes, either directly or in- 
directly. This amendment is in the 
interest of all our taxpayers. It is in 
their interest that we take this precau- 
tion and employ this means of protec- 
tion, which will not hurt the ECA pro- 
gram at all, but will save the United 
States a billion dollars or more. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator ‘yield for a question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. A moment ago, in a 
colloquy between the Senator from Ar- 
kansas and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, question arose as to the situation 
last February and also as to the situa- 
tion which might confront us when the 
foods are needed in the United States. 
Let me ask a question about my under- 
standing of what the amendment really 
does, because in this instance the Sen- 
ate is proposing to appropriate $3,628,- 
000,000 for use according to the needs 
of the participating countries: Should 
the Senate be willing to make the entire 
amount available for expenditure in the 
different brackets? I understand that 
the amendment will freeze only one part 
of the total amount of $3,628,000,600. 
If we do not do that, then the only other 
position Senators can take is that we 
wish to appropriate the entire $3,628,- 
000,000 for this program, and we wish to 
permit the ECA Administrator to spend 
it Just as he chooses. If we do not com- 
pel the ECA Administrator to use the 
money in accordance with the justifica- 
tions, then we shall be saying to him, 
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“Here is the money; use it in any way 
you want to.” ` 

That is the point I tried to get over 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The participating countries say they 
need the money, and we are willing to 
give it to them. But if we do, why can- 
not we say to them, “We are going to 
freeze, in accordance with the justifica- 
tions, the amounts of this money which 
you say you intend to spend for these 
particular purposes. If you need it, 
spend it in that way. If you do not need 
it, then the money will remain in the 
Treasury of tne United States.” 

Mr. President, if we do not do that, we 
shall be saying to those countries, in ef- 
fect, “Here is the $3,628,000,000. Use it 
as you please.” 

Does not the Senator agree? 

Mr. M . Lagree. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I wish to ask 
two questions. First of all, why does the 
Constitution reserve to the Senate the 
right to advise and consent in regard to 
nominations, unless the purpose is to 
obtain the best possible men for service 
in Government positions? If we wish 
to obtain the best possible men, once we 
obtain them we must be prepared to rely 
upon their discretion and judgment, 
must we not? 

Let me inquire also why we have im- 
posed, under the language of the bill, the 
responsibility on the part of the ECA 
Administrator to view and appraise the 
program, if we are going to freeze large 
amounts to the funds appropriated? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. After all, why 
should we handle these funds any dif- 
ferently than the funds we appropriate 
for the various departments and agen- 
cies of the Government? We in the 
Senate help in the selection of the best 
possible men to head the various depart- 
ments. Those men are appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 
Then we require them to present justi- 
fications for the expenditures they an- 
ticipate making in their departments. 
In view of that situation, why should we 
handle this matter differently? We 
already have the justifications in con- 
nection with these matters. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, we should 
bear in mind the possibility of a change 
in the situation. Suppose the situation 
changes; suppose a review is made, and 
it is found that the situation has changed 
and that more money is needed. Con- 
gress will be in session. The adoption 
of this amendment will not ruin any pro- 
gram. I do not know how long Congress 
will continue in session now, but cer- 
tainly Congress will be in session next 
January. Why not require the presenta- 
tion of justifications for any further 
funds, such as another $500,000,000 or 
another $1,000,000,000. Why provide a 
blank check, and say, “Spend it in some 
way or other; get rid of it.“ Such an ar- 
rangement does not make sense to me, 
Mr. President. 

I do not see that there is any such 
great emergency abroad that the money 
must be spent overnight. This money 
has not been programmed. The par- 
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ticipating countries have not set aside 
a dollar of it for a single purpose abroad. 
They have intended to buy food with it. 
If the situation changes and if they want 
money for other purposes or if they wish 
to use some of this money for other pur- 
poses, why not have them do what any 
department of our Government does, 
namely, show us how they propose to 
spend the money, before we make addi- 
tional money available to them for ex- 
penditure? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the Senator another question. No one 
has raised the issue—at least I have not— 
relative to the ability of the Adminis- 
trator or anything of that sort? In 
fact, I think the Recor is full of tributes 
which have been paid to Mr. Hoffman, 
and I think the Senator will agree that 
I have said time and time again that I 
think Mr. Hoffman is a good Administra- 
tor. I would not wish to handicap the 
Administrator. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas if he agrees with 
me about that. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I say that I have 
heard no criticism of the Administrator. 
Certainly I am not critical of him. 

I can say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that if he were the Administrator or if 
the able Senator from Michigan were the 
Administrator or if any other Senator 
were the Administrator, I would still 
want this same provision placed in the 
bill. This is not a matter of personali- 
ties. Such restrictions are placed in the 
appropriation bills relating to the various 
governmental departments. Then why 
must this bill be considered sacred and 
altogether different from any other ap- 
propriation bill, and requiring altogether 
different treatment? Why are we afraid 
to let the Congress have something to 
say about the expenditure of these bil- 
lions of dollars? Why are we afraid to 
write into this measure a restriction for 
the protection of the American people, 
a restriction to save our taxpayers 
money? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I apologize for taking 
the time to ask a further question, but 
it bears further on the question just re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Arkansas. 
Is it not a fact that in the Appropriations 
Committee we continuously review the 
appropriations; and is it not also a fact 
that all appropriations, domestic or 
otherwise, are approved under justifica- 
tions? In fact, is it not true that many 
of the justifications earmark the funds 
for certain purposes, as, for instance, 
in the case of the Interior Department 
appropriations or appropriations for 
rivers and harbors? In other words, the 
earmarking of appropriations, under the 
justifications, is not an unusual pro- 
cedure, is it? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is nothing 
at all unusual about it. 

Mr. WHERRY. If we were to refuse to 
adopt this amendment, would not the 
situation be just the same as if we were 
to say to the Interior Department, “We 
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appropriate $500,000,000 for your use, and 
we do so without making any restrictions 
or earmarking or without placing any 
limitations at all upon the expenditure 
of the money. Here is the $500,000,000. 
It is given to you in one big sum, and 
you may spend it in any way you wish 
to.” 


Would not such a procedure be just as 
logical as a refusal to adopt this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 
Even in the case of the National Defense 
Establishment, we do not proceed in that 
way. We earmark the appropriation. 
We know what we are going to spend it 
for. We have them come before us to 
testify they are going to buy so many 
airplanes and build so many ships, de- 
scribing the kind and character. We re- 
quire a justification for all those items. 
Even in regard to the national defense, 
we do not allow such great discretion as 
it is proposed to give to the ECA. Isim- 
Ply see nothing wrong with the amend- 
ment. 

I did not mean to take up nearly this 
much time. Of course I have been com- 
pelled to, by reason of the questions. 
But I want to say a few more words in 
conclusion. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. This is apparently a very 
important amendment. Am I correct in 
my understanding that no hearings were 
held by the committee on the amend- 
ment? 

Mr, McCLELLAN. So far as I know, 
hearings were held continuously on the 
amendment and everything else pertain- 
ing to spending this money. If that is 
not a hearing on the amendment, I do 
not know what it would be. We have 
had testimony about everything in the 
bill so far as I know. If the Senator 
feels there have not been sufficient hear- 
ings, I may say I suggested the other day 
when the bill went back to the commit- 
tee that we might resume hearings. Iam 
perfectly willing to go back and resume 
them, if the Senator is unhappy about it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam not unhappy about 
anything, except I was trying to get the 
facts; that is all. It has been rumored 
that the amendment was written in by 
the committee, that no hearings were 
held on it, and that the Administrator 
had no opportunity to testify. I was 
merely endeavoring to ascertain whether 
that was true or false. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The amendment 
was offered in committee, that is true, 
but it was offered after the Administrator 
had testified and had been cross-ex- 
amined over and over and over. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am very happy to learn 
that. ; 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator did 
not say to me here the other day, “I am 
going to make « point of order against 
your amendment.” The Senator gave 
me no advance notice. That is all right; 
it did not matter. Neither did I say to 
Mr. Hoffman, “Well, Mr. Hoffman, I am 
going to write an amendment to this bill 
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and present it.” I did not feel I had 
to ask him, when I wanted to have a 
little legislation considered. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam very glad to know 
that hearings were held, because it satis- 
fies my own mind that the rumor was 
inaccurate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have in my hand 
over 1,000 pages of hearings, directly or 
indirectly referring as much to this 
amendment as to any other question, 
perhaps, except the total amount of the 
appropriation. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am very sure 
every member of the committee—I see a 
number of them on the floor—will agree 
with me, and will agree with the Senator, 
that that is true. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I may say this— 
and I think every Senator knows it— 
that in considering legislation, when 
hearings are held and people come be- 
fore the committee to testify, the com- 
mittee does not know before the wit- 
nesses come what amendments may be 
offered. That is the purpose of the hear- 
ings. After hearing the witnesses, as 
we heard them, we then decided this 
amendment was proper, and we then 
offered the amendment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico? 

Mr. McCLELLAM. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not a fact that in 
committee, after the hearings, the 
amendment was put to a vote, noses were 
counted, and United States Senators who 
belonged to the committee, not the ad- 
ministrative assistants, voted for the 
amendment? Is not that correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is absolutely 
correct. United States Senators voted 
for it, or it would not be in the bill. 

I do not know what the ruling of the 
Chair will be. I do not want to take up 
more time. If a point of order is made 
to the amendment—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. MeCLELLAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it not a fact that 
when the amendment was adopted in 
committee, it was adopted by a vote of 
13 to 4? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is my recollec- 
tion it was adopted by that vote. 

While, as I say, I do not care to take 
up more time, I do want to take occasion 
to say now, so I will not necessarily have 
to take the floor again, that if a point of 
order against the amendment is sus- 
tained with all deference to the Chair, 
I shall feel compelled respectfully to ap- 
peal from the decision and ask the Sen- 
ate to nullify it. The Senate can inter- 
pret its rules. Whatever the Senate says 
the rules are, that is what they are. This 
amendment is a limitation. It has no 
purpose on earth except to limit the use 
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of funds. I am not the only one who 
interprets it as I do. I probably should 
not risk my judgment. I know there can 
be differences of opinion—honest differ- 
ences of opinion, perhaps—as to whether 
this is legislation or simply a limitation. 
All I ask, if it is held to be a limitation, 
either by the Chair or by the Senate 
itself, is an opportunity to have the 
amendment voted on and a determina- 
tion made of whether it shall become 
law, by a majority vote. 

We have legislation in the bill. The 
bill came to the Senate with much legis- 
lation in it. As was said by the able 
chairman of the committee, or by an- 
other Senator, earlier in the day, one of 
the purposes of striking out many of the 
House provisions was simply to point up 
to the Senate how much legislation 
comes to the Senate from the House 
which is put in the bill by a majority 
vote of the House. In this instance it is 
necessary, decidedly necessary, for the 
Appropriations Committee or the Sen- 
ate itself, in order to protect the inter- 
ests of the Government and to protect 
the best interests of the taxpayers of the 
United States, to write some legislative 
provision in the bill, or at least a limi- 
tation. Under the existing rule—the 
Senate may want to keep it or change 
it, but that is something to be discussed 
at another time—we handicap ourselves 
by requiring a two-thirds vote, so often- 
times we cannot protect what a majority 
of the Senate believes to be the vital in- 
terests of the people of the Nation, unless 
We can get a suspension of the rule by a 
two-thirds vote. 

I point out that the bill which now 
comes from the Committee on Appro- 
priations with all the House legislative 
provisions stricken, is merely a sample 
of what can be done with practically 
every appropriation bill we handle. If 
a point of order is to be made touch- 
ing a provision such as this, which sim- 
ply seeks to limit the expenditure of 
money, and if there is other legislation 
like it, then why should not the rule 
apply to every appropriation bill? Why 
should not a point of order be made to 
the bill itself, and let it go back to the 
committee, and let the committee report 
the bills stripped to the bone? As it is, 
when we want to legislate by way of 
amendments, we have to have a two- 
thirds vote. In this case I say there is 
a doubt, but Senators, who are probably 
much more able than I, interpreted the 
original amendment before it was modi- 
fied—one Senator in particular, who, 
in my opinion, will vote against the 
amendment on its merit—as being a lim- 
itation. The language is negative. Cer- 
tainly in my judgment it comes within 
the rule, and where there is that much 
doubt, and where the interest of the 
American people is definitely involved— 
rossibly $1,000,000,000 or more is at stake 
in this one amendment alone—then why 
not let the amendment be submitted and 
decided by the Senate by a majority 
vote? I would have no scruples about 
doing that when there is a question of 
doubt. 

I do not think the situation is such 
as to warrant any Senator in being 
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greatly concerned about letting the 
amendment be submitted on its merits 
and decided by a majority vote. That is 
all I ask. 

Whatever ruling the Chair may make, 
if it be a ruling that it is a limitation, 
I assume there will be an appeal from 
that decision. But I should like to urge 
my colleagues to let us submit the amend- 
ment, important as it is, so it may be 
either accepted and become law by ma- 
jority vote of this body, or be rejected 
by a majority, and not require a two- 
thirds majority in order that we may 
legislate in connection with a bill which 
proposes to give away billions of Amer- 
ican dollars. 
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Mr President, we want to preserve the 
integrity of the rules of this body, of 
course, but there are times when we 
waive rules, and this is a time when the 
Senate can very well afford to say this 
amendment as now written is in a form 
which is a definite limitation and there- 
fore it merits consideration and adop- 
tion by a majority vote. 

Mr. McCLELLAN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to place in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks earlier today the table to 
which reference was made in the discus- 
sion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 
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Economic Cooperation Administration—sum mary: 15 participating countries — estimated 
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AUGUST 3 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 327) making an 
additional appropriation for control of 
emergency outbreaks of insects and plant 
diseases. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3751) to 
transfer a tower located on the Lower 
Souris National Wildlife Refuge to the 
International Peace Garden, Inc,, 
North Dakota; agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. THompson, Mr. Hare, and 
Mr. WEICHEL were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the confer- 
ence. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4177) making appropriations for the Ex- 
ecutive and sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, corpo- 
rations, agencies, and offices, for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1950, and for 
other purposes; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. THomas of Texas, Mr. GORE, Mr. 
ANDREWS, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Case of South 
Dakota, and Mr. PHILLIPS of California, 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


S. 755. An act to extend the time for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Shawneetown, II.; 

S. 803. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of a tract of land in Prince Georges 
County, Md., to the State of Maryland for 
use as a site for a National Guard armory 
and for training the National Guard or for 
other military purposes; 

S. 1136. An act to amend the Canal Zone 
Code, and for other p 

S. 1137. An act to revise and codify laws of 
the Canal Zone regarding the administra- 
tion of estates, and for other purposes; 

S. 1278. An act to fix the United States 
share of project costs, under the Federal Air- 
port Act, involved in installation of high- 
intensity lighting on CAA designated instru- 
ment-landing runways; 

S.1285. An act to authorize progressive 
partial payments to sponsors under the Fed- 
eral Airport Act program; 

S. 1459. An act to amend section 6 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended; 

S. 1505. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction of 
experimental submarines, and for other pur- 

approved May 16, 1947; 

S. 1577. An act to revive and reenact, as 
amended, the act entitled “An act creating 
the city of Clinton Bridge Commission and 
authorizing said commission and its succes- 
sors to acquire by purchase or condemnation 
and to construct, maintain, and opcrate a 
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bridge or bridges across the Mississippi River 
at or near Clinton, Iowa, and at or near Ful- 
ton, III.,“ approved December 21, 1944; 

S. 2030. An act to clarify the laws relating 
to the compensation of postmasters at 
fourth-class post offices which hive been ad- 
vanced because of unusual conditions; and 

H. R. 5632. An act to reorganize fiscal man- 
agement in the National Military Establish- 
ment to promote economy and efficiency, and 
for other purposes. 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. Rr 4830) making appro- 
priations for foreign aid for the fiscal 
year 1950, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
said earlier this afternoon that he 
thought it was time to talk plainly about 
this matter, and I quite agree with him. 
I hope some of the experiences I have 
had in the past few years permit me to 
talk plainly about it. 

The amendment quite clearly provides 
that the illustrative tables shall be used. 
I think it is important to look at the illus- 
trative tables. They are carried on 
pages 838 and 839 of the hearings. 

I desire to refer particularly to an in- 
cident which occurred some years ago; 
I think it was in 1946. It may have been 
in 1947. Somewhere within that period 
the British Government decided that it 
had to go on a new austerity basis, that 
it had to cut deeply into the habits of 
the British people and say to them that 
they could not have American tobacco. 
The dollar situation had deteriorated so 
greatly that it was found undesirable to 
have American tobacco using up their 
dollars as long as they needed wheat. 
That situation resulted in the immediate 
cancellation of shipping programs and 
the cancellation of orders for large quan- 
tities of tobacco. The tobacco was al- 
ready packed in hogsheads and placed 
in warehouses, sometimes in Kentucky, 
in some instances in North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and other States, but it was packed 
in a fashion to suit the British trade. 
Tobacco for the British trade is not 
packed as are American tobaccos, and 
therefore this great quantity of tobacco 
was not usable in the American trade. 

Many persons streamed into the office 
of the then Secretary of Agriculture 
pleading with him to use his influence, if 
he had any, in Cabinet meetings, and 
with the President of the United States 
to compel the British Government to re- 
consider its determination not to use 
American tobacco. 

It was forcefully pointed out that if 
that were not done immediately, we 
would have to cut tobacco quotas far 
more deeply than we had anticipated. 
That was the only argument presented 
to the Secretary of Agriculture as to why 
this tobacco should be shoved down the 
throat of the British Government. 

We did not ship that tobacco. We left 
it in our warehouses. I am glad we did, 
because we need to claim foreign mar- 
kets not on the basis of compulsion, but 
on the basis of the excellence of our 
products and the methods by which we 
sell them. The American soldier was 
the greatest cigarette salesman the 
American people ever knew. Somehow 
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or other the countries of Europe which 
used to use Turkish and other types of 
tobacco, have been preferring more re- 
cently American tobacco. We should 
work with that tendency, and not against 
it. 

If the Senators will turn to the illus- 
trative tables it will be seen that tobacco 
is one of the commodities to be shipped 
to Europe. I fully agree with the in- 
terpretation placed on the bill by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. VANDENBERG] and by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Donne], that it does prescribe that 
the exact kinds and quantities set out 
in these illustrative tables shall be used. 

I have discussed the amendment with 
persons very much interested in the sub- 
ject, long before a similar amendment 
appeared in the bill, and I know it was 
thought then that we should make it 
clear that the exact kinds and quantities 


` should be purchased. I was not able to 


associate myself with that thinking, but 
I do know that the language, if placed 
before the Administrator, could be in- 
terpreted by him only as requiring that 
the very kinds and quantities set forth in 
these illustrative tables should be uti- 
lized. That calls for approximately 
$110,000,000 worth of tobacco. Tobacco 
is somewhat different from cotton in the 
matter of financing. 

In the case of cotton, nearly 98 percent 
of the total quantity will be purchased 
from this country through ECA funds, 
while in the case of tobacco only 6634 
percent of the total purchases will be 
made through ECA funds. The balance 
of it will be purchased through their own 
funds. 

What this amendment says to the peo- 
ple of Europe is, “If you do not want 
$100,000,000 worth of American tobacco 
and will not spend $40,000,000 of your 
own money for an additional amount of 
tobacco, then the money reverts to the 
Treasury of the United States.” 

We realize that under those circum- 
stances the British Government and 
other governments might take American 
tobacco, even if they did not want it, 
and while we would not be shoving it 
down their throats, we would be saying 
to them, “You will either take this, or 
the money comes back.” No govern- 
ment facing its people and realizing that 
their liking for cigarettes is substantial 
would fail to say, “Well, this is money 
from ECA anyhow, and we shall be very 
glad to get the tobacco for you, even if 
we do not exactly need it.” 

That is not an unusual circumstance. 
Conditions do change. Let me remind 
the Senate that in the winter of 1946 
there was a very severe freeze in France. 
France had estimated as carefully as it 
could the quantities of wheat it would 
need in the coming spring. The French 
estimates were wholly inadequate, be- 
cause of the freeze. It was not because 
of the plantings by the farmers, but be- 
cause the wheat, always planted late in 
the season, suffered destruction. 

When that occurred we could not say 
to the French farmer, “Replant your 
field.” Some French farmers were able 
to do that, but it was because they had 
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tractor equipment. The number of 
farmers in France who have tractor 
equipment is very limited. 

I visited two farms in France in the 
summer of 1947 and could see the re- 
sults of that freeze. One would be a 
field that was perfect and which would 
produce a tremendous quantity of wheat. 
Next to it would be a farm on which no 
wheat was available. It depended on 
whether the farmer had a tractor 
equipped with headlights and could get 
his wheat planted in a short period, be- 
fore another storm made it impossible 
to get into the field. 

What happened? The French had to 
change completely their requirement for 
wheat. When they changed it, they 
had, as the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan has been pointing out, to 
change all the other requirements in 
their budget. 

If we apply this limitation and say to 
the nations of the world that they must 
take many million dollars worth of to- 
bacco, and if they do not do so the 
money will revert to the Treasury of the 
United States, we will absolutely deny 
the possibility that they can make sub- 
stitutions as conditions develop in which 
they need more wheat and other prod- 
ucts. It is easy to say we can give money 
to the Frenchman and let him plant his 
crop again. Unfortunately, the French 
plant a peculiar and particular type of 
wheat. They do not trust our winter 
wheat or our summer wheat. When we 
tried to supply them with additional seed 
wheat, it served only as food. They 
planted their own alternative type of 
wheat. Those factors make it necessary 
to calculate exactly how much of any 
product they wish to use. 

There is another very important ele- 
ment in this bill, namely, the amount of 
cotton involved. I have great respect 
for my good friends in the cotton trade. 
They have been useful generally to this 
country and useful to the officials of the 
Department of Agriculture, but I think 
they have been incorrect in connection 
with this particular matter. They have 
been unwise in saying that 1,672,000,000 
pounds of cotton shall be shipped and 
that the amount shall not be reduced ex- 
cept as the total over-all appropriation is 
reduced. That amounts to 3,344,000 bales, 
and 3,344,000 bales are a very substan- 
tial quantity of cotton. The carry-over 
of cotton yesterday, or on August Ist, 
the day to calculate the annual carry- 
over, was probably in the neighborhood 
of five million, six or seven hundred 
thousand bales. If it should happen that 
cotton orders should be canceled, then 
we can see the concern with which cot- 
ton farmers might face the situation, be- 
cause adding 3,344,000 bales to what is 
already five million, six or seven hundred 
thousand bales, would give us about 9,- 
000,000 bales carry-over, and we would 
be in serious trouble. 

Mr. President, that is important in con- 
nection with prices also, because cotton 
support prices, as the law now stands, 
will be determined by the carry-over and 
the relationship of the carry-over to a 
normal supply. If we should reduce the 
purchases of cotton by three and a half 
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million bales, and we did not export four 
million bales as we have estimated, then 
we would greatly accentuate this develop- 
ment of extraordinary supply, and there 
might be a tendency for cotton prices to 
drop. Not only that, but cotton quotas 
would be affected, and that is why we 
must talk plainly about it. Cotton 
quotas and support prices are extremely 
important. Therefore I can understand 
writing in a provision requiring that the 
same kinds and quantities have to be 
used. In other words, it is said, “If you 
do not take the cotton we have set forth 
here in just these kinds and quantities, 
then the money reverts to the Treasury 
of the United States.” I think that would 
be extremely serious. Therefore I wish 
to remind my colleagues that the farmers 
of this country, and I think with wonder- 
fully inspired leadership, have decided 
they want no part of this kind of pro- 
gram. 

We have heard comments here about 
what the radio commentators and the 
press have said about this matter. Why 
not talk about what the farmer has said 
about it? This is supposed to help farm- 
ers. What do they say? The farmers, 
through the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, through the National Grange, 
and through the National Farmers’ 
Union, have said, “This is destructive 
to the best interests of farmers, and we 
want no part of it.” The farmers real- 
ize that they do not get any lasting ben- 
efit out of doing business in this way. 
They want to develop foreign markets, 
and they want to keep foreign markets, 
and they do not want to spoil those mar- 
kets by antagonizing the people who must 
thereafter be their friends. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Before the Sen- 
ator leaves the reference he has just been 
making, I wonder if he would not per- 
mit me to introduce into the RECORD the 
two-paragraph statement made by Mr. 
Allan B. Kline, president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation; Mr. James 
G. Patton, president of the National 
Farmers’ Union; and Mr. A. S. Goss, mas- 
ter of the National Grange. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would be very 
happy if the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan would do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Mexico asks unanimous con- 
sent that he may yield to the Senator 
from Michigan for the purpose of hav- 
ing certain material inserted in the REC- 
orp at this point. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The undersigned farm organizations are 
disturbed over an amendment to the appro- 
priations bill having to do with ECA funds, 
We have supported the Marshall plan which 
is based on the two fundamental concepts 
that not until the war-torn countries of 
Europe effect economic recovery can stable 
prosperity and safety throughout the world 
be assured, and that European recovery 
must be the responsibility of Europeans 
themselves. Reserving the right to pass upon 
and approve all plans for recovery presented 
by the European nations, the United States 
has consistently demanded that formulat- 
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ing the plans and executing them is the pri- 
mary responsibility of the participating na- 
tions. 

The amendment in question abandons 
that principle and requires European nations 
to buy specified quantities of certain crops 
which may be in surplus here in the United 
States. Much as the farm organizations 
want to market our surplus crops, we feel 
that it would be a serious blunder for us to 
assume the responsibility of dictating to the 
European nations what they must buy, and 
thereby lessen their responsibility for con- 
summating their plans. If they need these 
crops, we want them to buy them, but we do 
not want to see ECA funds used for purchases 
they do not need, and we do not want to see 
any lessening of the responsibility of the par- 
ticipating nations for executing their own 
plans successfully. We hope the amendment 
will be deleted before the bill passes the Sen- 
ate. 

Sincerely yours, 

ALLAN B. KLINE, 

President, American Farm Bureau 

Federation. 

JAMES G. PATTON, 

President, National Farmers’ Union. 
A. S. Goss, 

Master, the National Grange. 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. JENNER. I believe the Senator 
stated the American farmer would lose 
his market if the proposed method of 
operation were not followed. 

Mr, ANDERSON. No; I said that the 
American farmer would be faced with 
the possibility, if a new retrenchment 
program were started in any country, 
that his exports could be cut down, as 
they were in the case of tobacco by the 
British Government, but he would rather 
facc that than try to compel those coun- 
tries to take American tobacco and cot- 
ton whether they wanted it or not, and 
have the possibility of antagonizing sub- 
sequent friends. 3 

Mr. JENNER. The distinguished Sen- 
ator, as Secretary of Agriculture, has had 
great experience with the farmers, and 
I should like to ask him if he thinks that 
the present policy of England, with her 
barter system trade with Russia, where- 
by she is going to buy a million tons of 
rough grain from Russia next year, will 
aid and benefit the American farmer. 
Does the Senator think the American 
farmer likes that? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; I do not think 
the American farmer likes that, and I 
think there are many things going on in 
the world the American farmer does not 
like. But the signing of the interna- 
tional wheat agreement and the develop- 
ment of a friendly basis of international 
trade are evidences, I think, there are 
many things that appeal to the American 
farmer. 

Mr. JENNER. Does the Senator think 
the barter system England has entered 
into with Russia, and the 88 trade pacts 
the European Marshall-plan countries 
have entered into with Russia, are con- 
CStive to the same feeling which the 
international wheat agreement, by which 
we are trying to create friendly markets, 
would accomplish? 

Mr, ANDERSON. No,Idonot. There 
are many things in the British policy to 
which I do not fully subscribe or which 
I fully support. I can only control the 
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things which I do as a United States 
Senator, and contribute, as best I can, 
to what the United States Senate does. 
The experience I have had persuades me 
that the path proposed in this amend- 
ment is not the one to follow. 

Mr. JENNER. As I understand, all 
these countries have laid down the speci- 
fications, have indicated their minimum 
requirements. If the requirements are 
based on the bare minimum they actually 
need, and we have a surplus of one of the 
commodities in this eountry, and the 
Government has to pay, in fact, for that 
surplus, and we are giving it to these 
countries, what possible harm could come 
from that kind of an operation? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have been trying 
to illustrate what does the harm, and I 
will illustrate it by another example. 
The statement I have made is that con- 
ditions change, and change rapidly, and 


it is impossible to anticipate in February 


of 1949 what may be the condition in 
January of 1950. 

Let me refer again to the table of justi- 
fications on page 838, to which this whole 
matter is tied. At the bottom of the page 
is the item of pork to come from Canada. 
At the time this matter was prepared— 
and the budget was started last August, 
a year ago—it was not anticipated that 
supplies of pork in the United States 
would be dangerously high. But a very 
large corn crop, and a favorable corn- 
hog ratio, resulted in a situation in which 
we may have large surpluses of pork in 
the United States. 5 

A grower testifying before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
a few days ago said that he felt that, 
regardless of what plan was adopted, or 
what supports were put into effect, hogs 
in the United States would drop to $12 
a hundredweight even though they have 
a support price of something like $16.10. 
He said that the supply was going to be 
so great it would absolutely upset the 
market. Under those circumstances it 
would be the part of wisdom to export 
some pork to Europe, but under the 
terms of the amendment that would not 
be possible, because it would be necessary 
to adhere to what is set forth in this justi- 
fication, and that makes no provision at 
all for the export of American pork. 

I think the Administrator of ECA and 
his staff did the very best they could in 
making their estimates. They were never 
anxious to submit them in the first place. 
They calculated as well as they could, but 
conditions change, and they may now 
find it is impossible to live with those esti- 
mates, after a while. Therefore it is nec- 
essary to substitute something else. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. There has been no 
change in the figures the ECA Adminis- 
trator submitted to the Committee on 
Appropriations in July, from the figures 
submitted in February. I have been a 
member of the committee, and I have 
listened to all the evidence. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have not said 
there has been a change. I am saying 
that there may be great changes between 
the figures they submitted in February, 
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and those we may have before us by Jan- 
uary of next year. 

Mr. WHERRY. The figures they sub- 
mitted in July were the figures they col- 
lected last February. They have not 
changed between February and July, at 
least, because if they have, they would 
have come before the committee and 
asked for different justifications. Here 
it is August, nearly September, and a new 
session will convene early in January, So 
that if the recipient countries need the 
things the distinguished Senator is dis- 
cussing, they have them enumerated here. 
If they do not need them, they do not 
spend the money. All they have to do is 
come back in January and say, “We have 
a surplus of this product, we do not have 
enough of this one.” 

The figures certainly have not changed 
since I listened to the testimony of the 
ECA, there has been no increase in the 
amounts at all, and they are using figures 
now, in August, which they handed in last 
February. 

I wish to ask the Senator a question. 
Taking the argument the distinguished 
Senator is making, we have to assume 
that there will be a change, and up to 
now there has not been a change. So 
what right does the Senator feel he has 
to say that the justification should not 
stand upon the basis upon which it has 
been made? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let me first answer 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

There is nothing in the experience of 
the Senate in the last few months which 
would persuade me that it would be easy 
to come in and get a change in a few 
days. We have been spending 5 days 
on an Independent Offices appropriation 
bill that once could pass in a few hours, 
so delay is the order of the day. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly not if the 
evidence was not any different. If the 
evidence was different, and there was a 
need for a change, then I submit to the 
distinguished Senator his argument 
might be plausible on some of these mat- 
ters. But at least until the middle of 
August there has not been an argument 
made by the Administrator to change 
one of the justifications respecting any 
of the figures. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agree. But I will 
say that one day, sitting in the office of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, I received 
a cable saying that the British did not 
want any more tobacco. I could not wait 
3 or 4 or 5 months to come before Con- 
gress to have a change made. I had to 
cancel the order for tobacco on that 1 
day. I believe the distinguished Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Paul Hoffman, ought to 
have the same opportunity to make a 
change. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the question of the Senator 
from Nebraska, if we are going to freeze 
all these expenditures, insofar as certain 
favorite surplus agricultural products are 
concerned, should we not, in order to be 
consistent, freeze everything which is in 
the bill? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is all right with 
me. 
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Mr. LODGE. Should we not do away 
with the ECA and make it, frankly, a 
hand-out? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would say to the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts 

Mr. WHERRY. I think the Senator 
from Massachusetts has raised a very 
pertinent question, and I agree with him. 
I agree that if a justification is made in 
this bill it ought to be carried out, 
whether it is with reference to food or 
machinery or what not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has all day been admonishing Senators 
that he is going to enforce the rules of 
the Senate. A Senator can yield only 
for a question. The Chair has been ad- 
monishing Senators on that point in the 
hope that Senators would observe the 
admonition. If Senators are not going 
to observe it, the Chair will enforce the 
rule and take any Senator who violates 
the rule off his feet. The Chair is try- 
ing to enforce the rules, in order that 
we may make some progress. That is 
the Chair’s duty, as he conceives it. The 
Chair hopes that Senators will cooperate 
with him. The Chair is finding it very 
hard to induce Senators to do so. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to the 
Senator from Nebrarka for a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to an- 
swer the distinguished Presiding Officer’s 
observations that if he means I am tak- 
ing the floor improperly I shall endeavor 
to observe the rule. So I will ask the 
Senator from New Mexico if he will yield 
to me for a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
had no reference to any particular Sen- 
ator. He was speaking to all Senators. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me say in all seri- 
ousness that I respect the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico. He has been 
the Secretary of Agriculture and speaks 
with authority. I deeply appreciate the 
information he has given to the Senate 
this afternoon. But J also want the Sen- 
ator to know that, as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, the questions 
I ask run to the method of appropriat- 
ing money, not only the methods in the 
committee, but in the Senate itself. I 
say to the distinguished Senator that I 
agree with anyone who feels that the 
justifications should be carried down to 
the lower level, and that an amendment 
is in order, because I think that if we 
appropriate the total amount af $3,628,- 
000,000 on the basis of the justification 
made, there should be no objection what- 
ever to taking the next step. f 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico to consider the subject of 
cheese. Let us say the Administrator 
came before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and said, “Now here is the need. 
We must have $51,100,000 worth of 
cheese. We want ECA dollars for $46,- 
900,000 worth of cheese. That is what 
we want for cheese. We have got to have 
cheese.” Nearly 7 months have passed 
since the figures were made up, so I 
cannot see how there will be a big change 
in one day,. but if ihey do not get the 
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money for cheese, does the Senator be- 
lieve that he should permit ECA to take 
that $50,000,000 and buy perfume with it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. I would say 
to the distinguished Senator I would not 
be in favor of giving the Administrator 
instructions to buy perfume with it, and 
my knowledge of Paul Hoffman convinces 
me that he would not do so. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator is now 
again speaking to the ability and integ- 
rity of the Administrator. I agree with 
the Senator as to that. I gave the Sen- 
ator an example of something which 
would not happen. But just the same, 
that furnishes the basis of an argument. 
I again ask the Senator: If the need does 
not exist for cheese, does the Senator 
think the Administrator should spend the 
money for something outside the food 
category entirely? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That would not 
worry me in the slightest. I think he 
ought to be allowed to use his discretion. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
think we should appropriate the money 
on that basis? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. I think it is 
a wholly different program from the 
ordinary programs of the departments. 
I may point out the argument that was 
made to the effect that we do not give 
leeway of this kind to any other Admin- 
istrator. We do give it to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. We give him $4,850,000,- 
000 to use through Commodity Credit, 
and we do not specify any particular 
crop or any specified number of bushels 
for which he shall use it. 

Mr. WHERRY. That has to do with 
the support prices for crops, as provided 
under basic law, the Steagall Act and so 
forth. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It involves the 
whole use of the price-support power 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
We do not say to the Secretary “You 
shall support 300,000,000 bushels of 
wheat; you shall support 1,000,000,000 
bushels of corn, and so many bushels of 
soybeans, and if you do not support 
them that money reverts to the Treas- 
ury of the United States.” We do not 
say that to him. 

Mr. WHERRY. But when the Secre- 
tary comes before the Appropriations 
Committee he justifies his requests under 
the basic legislation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the answer. 
The Secretary does not use such money 
7 building battleships or something 
else. 

Mr. ANDERSON. But, as I am trying 
to point out to the distinguished Senator, 
we justify it on the basis of specific 
things. We anticipate how much money 
may be needed for eggs; we anticipate 
how much may be needed for this, that, 
and the other thing, and then the sit- 
uation may change, and we do not need 
it for the specified products at all, but 
we do need it for something different 
and should be allowed to so use it. 

Mr. WHERRY. But it is not used to 
build battleships. 

Will the Senator yield for one more 
question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 
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Mr. WHERRY. If the crop situation 
changes in Europe—and I agree with the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
that it may—certainly if they do not 
need the crops in question, they do not 
need the money. That is al] there is 
to it, is it not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. That is the 
answer if they do not need them. But all 
I am trying to say this afternoon is that 
the limited experience I have had in 
trying to send foods to all parts of the 
earth convinces me that we need the 
greatest amount of freedom on the part 
of the Administrator. If he proves un- 
worthy of his task, eliminate him, but 
while he serves, give him power to act. 

I hope the Senator will indulge me 
while I say that early in the period 
following the last World War we called 
back into active service the man who 
knows perhaps more about the handling 
of food than anybody in the world, 
former President Hoover. He went ona 
trip around the world. As a result of his 
trip we changed the requirements before 
the International Food Board, or as then 
called, the Combined Food Board, of 
which I was Chairman. We changed 
the requirements of countries by sub- 
stantial amounts because Mr. Hoover 
was able to figure out that certain in- 
digenous supplies in the Near East that 
could be used for food and were not 
being used would become part of the 
world supply, so we changed the re- 
quirements in that respect. 

I am not trying to say to the Senate 
that it should appropriate in any one 
particular fashion. But I say that the 
Senate should not tie down this appro- 
priation to the exact amounts and quan- 
tities in the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration budget justification. 

Mr. WHERRY. One more question, 
and then I shall conclude. Has the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico ever heard me ex- 
press a doubt concerning the ability of 
Mr. Hoffman? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. On the con- 
trary I have heard the distinguished 
minority leader speak very highly of 
him. 

Mr. WHERRY. So as far as I am con- 
cerned I would feel perfectly at liberty 
to give Mr. Hoffman any privileges I 
would want to accord any other adminis- 
trator. 

Let me ask the Senator this final ques- 
tion: Let us say there is a justification 
for financial experts to go from one 
country to another; from the United 
States to another country, let us say, to 
learn about fiscal policies. Say the Ad- 
ministration was short $1,000,000 in its 
appropriation. If Mr. Hoffman did not 
use the $46,000,000 for cheese, does the 
Senator believe that we as Senators 
would be doing our duty if we were to 
appropriate the money and allow it to be 
used for the purpose I have just men- 
tioned, if it were not authorized? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. I will say to the 
distinguished minority leader that if the 
project were not authorized, I think he 
ought to come back and consult the com- 
mittees of the Congress. But if there 
were an emergency situation, I would 
certainly trust his judgment and allow 
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him to go ahead, and I would expect him 
to go ahead whether the Congress of the 
United States had specifically passed 
upon the question or not, if it were within 
the general category of work expected 
to be done. 

We are talking about supplying food. 
The distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] asked a ques- 
tion with respect to apples and pears. 
The people of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and various other peoples of Europe 
are very fond of our dried fruits. There 
is a small provision for dried fruits. 
There is also a requirement that 1,000,- 
000 hundredweights of rosin and nearly 
1% million gallons of turpentine be sent 
from our naval stores to those countries. 
I suggest to the distinguished minority 
leader that it might be possible to substi- 
tute fruits for rosin and turpentine with- 
out destroying the program. But under 
the language of the amendment it could 
not be done. The Administrator must 
send 144 million gallons of turpentine 
and a million hundredweight of rosin. I 
submit that that is not good administra- 
tion. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I think I have a question 
which relates to that subject. Is it not 
true that all dollars come home eventu- 
ally, and that, therefore, what we are 
doing by this amendment is taking a 
certain set of privileged individuals out 
of the free-enterprise system and giving 
them a preferred status, and letting the 
rest of the expenditures take their 
chance, on the very specious plea that 
this is helping business in this country? 
Actually, do not dollars always come 
home, anyway? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am not sure that 
all the dollars we are putting in this pro- 
gram will come home for a long time, 
but I feel absolutely certain that we must 
leave the language of the bill so that it 
will be possible in this legislation for the 
Administrator to go outside of any pre- 
scribed categories. 

When the original hearings were held 
on ECA, the then chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations was the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. The distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CoNNALLY] was the ranking minority 
member of the committee. It was nec- 
essary for me to appear before that com- 
mittee and testify. Representatives of 
many branches of the Government ap- 
peared. We testified to what we thought 
the countries of Europe might need over 
a period cf 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 years. We were 
questioned very closely, as the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. LopcE] will remember, as to wheth- 
er or not any meat was going to be sent 
to Europe in the next 4 or 5 years. It 
was not then contemplated that our do- 
mestic meat supplies would permit the 
exportation of American meat to Eu- 
rope. Yet here we are, within a short 
period, anxious to find a market for our 
pork, anxious to move some fats and oils 
which were then scarce in the world be- 
cause the surpluses are now so great that 
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hog prices are affected by the great over- 
supply of edible fats. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. That involved export 
licenses, did it not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; it involved 
export licenses. I perhaps was not too 
greatly in sympathy with the policy which 
was invoked in connection with export 
licenses. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is what kept the 
supply in this country, when fats began 
to accumulate to a great extent. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Precisely. What I 
want to be able to do is to say to the 
Administrator of ECA that when a con- 
dition like that arises he can reverse the 
estimates he has previously filed, and say, 
“I am desirous of supplying additional 
quantities of a substance of which here- 
tofore has been in short supply but which 
is now in surplus.” 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have taken more time than I intended, 
but I am happy to yield again to the 
distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. WHERRY. The figures which 
have been set up by Mr. Hoffman for 
justification are his figures, are they not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. They are. 

Mr. WHERRY. They did not come 
from the farmers of the country, did 
they? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; but they were 
made up after careful consultation with 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. WHERRY. And they represent 
needs over there. 

Mr. ANDERSON. They were made up 
on the basis of needs abroad and the 
7 5 of the American farmer to supply 

em. 

Mr. WHERRY. This is what the Ad- 
ministrator says they need to buy in 
the United States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not contradict 
that statement. I only point out that 
the man does not live who can guess the 
ultimate need. Along comes a disaster, 
and the whole condition changes over- 
night, or a great crop turns out, and the 
need for certain products no longer 
exists, and something else is required. 

Mr. WHERRY. That might happen 
on this side of the water. But if we did 
not have a surplus the McClellan amend- 
ment would not apply. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. It might happen 
across the water that they would have 
more than they anticipated. If so, they 
would not need the money. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agree with that. 
They would not need the money for that 
specific purpose, but there might be an- 
other purpose, and it might be just as 
important to serve that purpose as it was 
to serve the need for rosin and turpen- 
tine. 

Mr. WHERRY. It might be com- 
pletely foreign to the estimates which 
were made at the time the approval of 
Congress was obtained. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would not say 
that it would be foreign. 
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Mr. WHERRY. If it were included in 
the $3,628,000,000, the Senator would say 
that it would not be foreign? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is said that dollars 
always come back. I appreciate the 
Senator’s answer that they do not always 
come back. If they do, at least some 
of them do not come back for a long 
time. 

I should like to ask a question about 
meat. Let us assume that Great Britain 
did not buy the meat set out in the 
justification, but used her own dollars, 
or ECA dollars which she was not spend- 
ing in this country in order to continue 
her economy, and made a barter ar- 
rangement with Argentina under which 
products Britain produced were bartered 
for meat, which has actually been done. 
Would those dollars come back to the 
United States during the life of that 
trade agreement? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think they 
would. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is that a healthy con- 
dition for the farmer of the United 
States who is raising beef? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I warn the distin- 
guished minority leader that I am not 
an expert on foreign relations, but that 
does not change my fundamental view- 
point in the slightest. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that the British should still buy 
beef from Argentina? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have some reser- 
vations on the question of buying beef 
from Argentina. I do not think that is 
wholly bad, because it may change an- 
other international situation. We may 
be able to supply something else. 

Mr. WHERRY. At the expense of the 
cattlemen of the United States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have had occa- 
sion to talk to a few cattlemen who are 
not entirely broke, and have not been. 
I do not believe that the effect of the 
Argentine export trade is as great as 
some would lead us to believe. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator is not 
now speaking for the cattlemen of the 
country. He does not mean to say that 
they are happy about the agreement be- 
tween Argentina and Great Britain with 
relation to the exchange of beef, does he? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. The Senator 
from Nebraska recognizes that there has 
long been a question as to that argument. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will my 
colleague allow me to propound a ques- 
tion to the Senator from Nebraska? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It can be 
done only by unanimous consent. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The question I should 
like to propound is this: I am a little con- 
fused by the debate between my col- 
league and the Senator from Nebraska. 
As I get the point of the Senator from 
Nebraska, if so much money has been 
justified for the purchase of cheese, it 
is his idea that it should not be used for 
any other purpose. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Am I to understand 
from the Senator from Nebraska that if 
we allow this money to buy cheese, and 
Great Britain and the other countries do 
not want cheese, they can buy Argentine 
beef? 
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Mr. WHERRY. They can use it for 
anything they choose for which ECA 
funds are authorized. I certainly think 
that would include meat, if the position 
of the opponents is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
most of the afternoon has been con- 
sumed by arguments on the proposed 
amendment, rather than on the point of 
order which will be made. I had in- 
tended to make some remarks opposing 
the amendment on its merits, should it 
not be removed from the bill by means 
of a point of order, because throughout 
the agricultural commodity producing 
areas there is a great deal of opposition 
both to the amendment originally pro- 
posed by the Senator from Arkansas, 
and to the amendment now proposed, 
mainly for the reason that it is felt that 
regardless of how we consider either the 
original amendment or the revised 
amendment, they serve the same pur- 
pose and have the same intent, namely, 
they merely freeze a portion of the ECA 
funds for the benefit of a certain group 
of producers of agricultural products, 
and they tie the hands of the Adminis- 
trator in such a way as to prevent him 
from making proper changes to take care 
of agricultural surpluses which may de- 
velop in other products, which are not 
set forth in the justifications. All the 
farm organizations, all the people to 
whom I have talked, all the horticultur- 
al interests, and other interests in the 
State of Washington and throughout 
the Pacific Northwest, are in opposition 
to this proposed amendment. They be- 
lieve that under the present wording of 
section 112, in which certain amend- 
ments were placed at the last session of 
Congress to take care of other prod- 
ucts—and I myself offered one of them— 
the ECA has adequately handled the sit- 
uation, and those provisions have proved 
satisfactory and sufficient to give the Ad- 
ministrator authority to make the nec- 
essary adjustments from time to time, 
not only as to particular commodities, 
but as to types and grades, in the case of 
agricultural products which may be- 
come surplus in the United States. They 
feel that the act should remain as it is; 
that this amendment, if adopted, would 
be detrimental and, in effect, would re- 
strict the operations under the program 
to the comparatively few items listed in 
the justifications. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY,. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington whether the present act prevent- 
ed Britain from using ECA funds to buy 
cheese in Canada at a time last year 
when cheese was declared by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to be in surplus sup- 
ply in the United States. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; the present act 
did not. 

Mr. WHERRY. The present act con- 
tains no enforcement provisions, I am 
sure the Senator from Washington will 
agree. The act contains no penalty, no 
provision of a means by which to enforce 
its provisions. I agree with the Senator 
from Washington that there is an ad- 
monition, gut the act provides no way to 
enforce it; does it? 


surpluses with ECA dollars. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I agree that there 
is no way to enforce it. I do not think 
Mr. Hoffman could be put in jail or could 
be fined or could be removed from office, 
unless we felt he had broken the law. 

Mr. WHERRY. In the case of cheese, 
it was not adhered to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I did not know 
about that. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator from 
Washington know about the purchase 
of 55,000,000 bushels of wheat in Canada 
in the last quarter of last year? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I know of several 
purchases of wheat. As to some, I 
agree; and as to others, I disagree. 

But if we attempt to write into a leg- 
islative measure, provisions in regard 
to what should be done in each par- 
ticular case, particularly if such pro- 
visions are attempted to be restricted 
to the items mentioned in the justifica- 
tions, I am sure we shall do an injustice 
to other items which it might be desir- 
able to have handled according to the 
discretion of the Administrator. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I was not directing 
my question to how the Senator felt 
about writing into the bill any require- 
ments under the McClellan amendment. 
I was directing my question to the basic 
act which was passed. The provisions 
of the act did not prevent the Adminis- 
trator from purchasing in Canada 55,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat in the last quar- 
ter of the fiscal year 1949, when wheat 
had been declared surplus in the United 
States. é 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not think the 
act prevents him at all. 

Mr. WHERRY. No. So, I may say to 
the distinguished Senator, there is noth- 
ing in the basic act, and there is nothing 
in the amendment, that does anything 
except admonish the Administrator that, 
if crops are surplus, he should buy the 
The Mc- 
Clellan amendment effectuates the basic 
act. It says that with the amounts now 
requested for wheat, wheat shall be pur- 
chased in the United States, when it is 
declared surplus, and when otherwise 
justified. So I simply want to call to 
the attention of the distinguished Sena- 
tor, for whom I have the highest re- 
gard, the fact that the McClellan amend- 
ment is necessary in order to effectuate 
the basic act, in line with the observa- 
tions which were being made by the 
distinguished Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not think it 
is necessary at all. I think it is very re- 
strictive. I know the argument about 
buying the wheat. It may be that too 
much wheat was allowed to be bought, 
and it may be that too much cheese 
was bought in Canada. But I know that 
the farmers in my community must also 
have a domestic market and that the 
people in Canada must be able to sell 
some of their products in order to buy 
American products. I know the coun- 
tries of Europe must be able to sell prod- 
ucts among themselves, otherwise their 
whole economy will fall. 

The amounts involved may perhaps 
call for a reprimand of the Administra- 
tor, or for a change in his viewpoint, but 
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I say the amendment is an attempt to 
take a certain group of products and, 
whether the countries need them or not, 
to require the Administrator to freeze 
those products and ship them to those 
countries. Naturally, they are going to 
take them. If we are going to do this 
in respect to the whole bill, as the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts pointed out, then 
why not restrict all the products? Why 
not have the McClellan amendment 
made sufficiently broad to apply to all 
products, abolish the ECA, pass the bill, 
and ship everything to Europe? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is, the Senator 
feels that all we should do is to appro- 
priate the total amount and let the Ad- 
ministrator use his own judgment as to 
what he should do with the money; is 
that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think that must 
be done, to make the plan work. Mr. 
President, not to take any further time 
of the Senate, I ask unanimous consent 
that the remainder of my remarks on 


the amendment be placed in the RECORD ` 


at this point. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WARREN G. MAGNUSON 
IN OPPOSITION TO ECA AMENDMENT FREEZING 
FUNDS FOR SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Mr. President, on pages 4 and 7 of the pend- 
ing bill, H. R. 4830, the following language 
appears: “90 percent of the amount required 
to finance the procurement of surplus agri- 
cultural products (determined surplus by 
the Secretary of Agriculture) of the kinds 
and in the quantities set out in the Economic 
Cooperation Administration budget justifica- 
tion submitted to the Senate shall not be 
available for any other financing.” 

This differs somewhat from wording in 
the original bill reported by the committee. 
The intent, however, is unchanged. In my 
judgment, therefore, all of the arguments 
against acceptance of the former committee 
amendment applies with equal force to this 
provision. 

Various estimates have been made as to 
the amount of ECA funds this provision af- 
fects. Those estimates range from one to 
one and one-half billion dollars. The affect 
of the amendment is to freeze from one to 
one and one-half billion dollars. If adopted, 
this amendment would prohibit the Admin- 
estrator from using that amount for any pur- 
pose whatsoever other than “To finance agri- 
cultural products declared surplus by the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the kinds and in 
the quantities set out in the ECA budget 
justification submitted to the Senate.” 

The committee has attempted to circum- 
vent the objection previously raised by the 
Senate, namely that this is a legislative pro- 
vision in an appropriation bill. In my judg- 
ment the committee has not been successful. 
It is the same old customer in a new dress. 

The use of the funds I have referred to 
would be restricted in amounts to those 
products set forth in the justification ECA 
presented the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

In those justifications, ECA listed under 
‘food and agricultural imports the following 
items: bread grains, fats and oils, sugar, 
meats, dairy products, other foods, coarse 
grains, protein feeds, fertilizer, cotton, wool, 
other fibers, tobacco, and other agricultural 
products, You will note there are three 
catch all categories in this list: Other foods, 
other fibers, and other agricultural products. 
The justification indicates that ECA esti- 
mates purchases of these commodities in 
fiscal 1950 will total $1,874,000,000 and that 
of this amount $1,673,000,000 will be spent in 
the United States. 
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We know from past experience, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the products included in the ECA 
justification most likely to be in surplus are 
the following: wheat, corn, tobacco, and 
cotton. These are what we might call the 
Big Four products. In my judgment it will 
be very detrimental, not only to the ECA 
program but to all other agricultural prod- 
ucts to give cotton, tobacco, wheat, and corn 
the extremely preferential treatment im- 
plied in this amendment, 

I recognize there is a growing sentiment in 
this country for congressional action which 
will serve as a directive to the ECA Admin- 
istrator, forcing him to in turn force Mar- 
shall-plan countries to buy in the United 
States whenever a domestic product is in 
surplus. Toa considerable extent this senti- 
ment is understandable. Taxpayers of this 
country are providing ECA dollars, out of 
their pockets, and have a right to expect that 
maximum attention be given domestic eco- 
nomic conditions and to the plight of any 
particular industry, 

In the Pacific Northwest, for example, the 
lumber and horticultural industries are in 
urgent need of export outlets. They are hard 
hit by the world-wide dollar shortage. They 
justifiably look to ECA, not only for sym- 
pathetic treatment, but for positive action. 
To date they have been granted a sympa- 
thetic ear but little by way of positive results 
has been forthcoming. 

The ECA Administrator is a competent 
businessman, one of the best our free-enter- 
prise system has produced. Like any good 
businessman, he is trying to obtain the maxi- 
mum return for every dollar he spends. In 
this case he is buying European recovery with 
the taxpayers’ dollars made available to him. 
His efforts in this regard are laudable, but 
I believe he must give increasing attention 
to the problems of those American industries 
which have a historical reliance upon ex- 
ports—industries which are contributing 
their share of the tax dollars the Administra- 
tor is spending for European recovery. 

Senators know I have taken this floor on 
many occasions to present as forcefully as I 
know how, the problems presently confronted 
by the horticultural industry of this country. 
Let me repeat just a few of the facts I have 
previously presented. Prewar the apple 
growers of the Pacific Northwest consciously 
and systematically developed foreign mar- 
kets. The whole industry is geared to ex- 
ports. Approximately 30 percent of the total 
apple production was purchased by countries 
now participating in the Marshall plan. To- 
day the dollar shortage has closed those mar- 
kets. The only opportunity the industry 
has to reenter them is through participation 
in ECA. Last year only $9,600,000 was spent 
by ECA for fruits, other than dried fruits. 
The justification presented to the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee this year includes 
only $9,400,000 for these fruits. That $9,- 
400,000 includes canned fruits, juice concen- 
trates, and fresh fruits. This is a mere drop 
in the bucket compared to prewar exports. 

Before the war, exports of the United States 
horticultural products ranked first in all 
United States food exports and third in all 
agricultural exports. Exportation was ex- 
ceeded only by cotton and tobacco. In fourth 
place came wheat and flour. From these 
facts, it is readily understandable why I feel 
compelled to oppose the amendment. The 
amendment would virtually foreclose any 
possibility of the horticultural industry re- 
entering its foreign markets on a basis even 
approaching prewar levels. 

This industry, which prewar, ranked first 
on the list of all food exports, would be rele- 
gated to insignificant participation in the 
ECA program. 

That the horticultural industry faces an 
extremely difficult problem has been rec- 
ognized by ECA, Department of. Agricul- 
ture, the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and the Senate itself. Senators will re- 
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call that other Senators and I sponsored an 
amendment to this year’s authorization act, 
directing the Secretary of Agriculture to de- 
termine surpluses of horticultural products 
by “types, classes, and specifications.” The 
objective of this amendment was to give the 
Secretary authority to take cognizance of 
the fact that the industry over the years 
has developed varieties of apples and pears, 
for example, peculiarly suited for the ex- 
port trade. By virtue of the amendment, the 
Secretary can find that a surplus of export 
varieties exists, even though the entire crop 
may not be in excess of domestic require- 
ments. 

By adopting this amendment, the Senate 
gave recognition to the somewhat unique 
position of this industry. Later the industry 
presented its problem to the Senate Com- 
mittee considering the agriculture appro- 
priations bill. On page 13 of its report, the 
committee stated: “The committee recog- 
nizes the unique postion and need of this 
industry, arising from the temporary loss of 
long-standing export markets and the in- 
ability of the fruit grower to reduce produc- 
tion without destruction of trees and tragic 
loss of capital investment in packing and 
other facilities.” 

The lumbering and horticultural indus- 
tries have urged other Senators and I to 
offer amendments to this bill which would 
earmark certain funds for purchase of their 
products or, as an alternative, to offer an 
amendment which would direct the Admin- 
istrator to force ECA countries to purchase 
lumber and horticultural products in this 
oes, exclusively, whenever there is a sur- 
plus. 

I have refrained from taking such action. 
First, because as I have said before, I be- 
lieve the Administrator is a sensible, com- 
petent businessman. He knows American 
industry, and within the framework of ex- 
isting legislation has authority to handle 
these problems administratively. The Euro- 
pean recovery program is a highly com- 
plex*venture. The Administrator must have 
flexibility if he is to do the job the Congress 
and the country want him to do. I serve 
notice here and now, however, that unless 
greater attention is given by ECA represen- 
tatives abroad to our domestic problems, I 
shall be among those supporting legislation 
requiring them to do so. 

Second, I have refrained from sponsoring 
such amendments at this time because I be- 
lieve it inconsistent to oppose the amend- 
ment I read at the beginning of these re- 
marks and simultaneously sponsor an amend- 
ment earmarking funds for some other prod- 
uct. I believe all segments of our great 
agricultural industry should be placed on 
an equal footing. All segments of the in- 
dustry should have equal opportunity to 
present their case to the Administrator and 
he, in turn, to the countries which are bene- 
ficiaries of this great venture. 

Before concluding I wish to call your at- 
tention to several other facets of the prob- 
lem I have been discussing. The horticul- 
tural -industry and, in fact, all industries 
relying on exports, view with great alarm 
the many bilateral agreements which have 
been, and are being, negotiated by nations 
participating in ERP. Unless this tendency 
is reversed some United States commodities, 
like fruit, may be permanently excluded from 
normal European markets. 

I recognize, Mr. President, this problem 
goes beyond the jurisdiction of ECA. I be- 
lieve, however, that the Administrator and 
his representatives abroad can do much to 
counteract it. Certainly the attempt should 
be made. 

Today ECA is the dominating influence in 
international trade. Without participation 
in that program, reestablishment and fur- 
ther development of the horticultural indus- 
try’s European outlets is impossible. The 
same is true of other segments of agriculture 
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who consciously and systematically developed 
foreign markets in the prewar era. Con- 
gress recognized the truth of these state- 
ments by including section 112 in the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act itself. This section 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
use section 32 funds to aid in the reestab- 
lishment of export markets for perennial 
horticultural crops and others, which may be 
declared surplus to our need. 

The Administrator, by cooperating with 

_ the secretary in such an export program, 
can obtain for participating countries agri- 
cultural commodities at 50 percent of total 
cost. For some reason ECA has not taken 
full advantage of this very attractive pro- 
gram. I believe much greater use can and 
should be made of section 112. Here is an- 
other instance where Congress has given the 
Administrator an effective tool to work with, 
a tool which should be placed in the kit of all 
of our ECA representatives abroad, and used, 

I think it would be appropriate for the 
conferees in their report to include language 
along the lines implied in these remarks— 
language which would serve as a guide to the 
Administrator, when he is attempting to 
determine congressional intent through 
study of the legislative history of this bill. 
I urge those Senators who will represent this 
body at the conference table to give serious 
consideration to this suggestion. 

Mr. President, for the reasons stated in 
these remarks, I oppose the amendment 
which appears on pages 4 and 8 of the pend- 
ing bill. Again I want to make it clear, how- 
ever, that unless greater attention is given 
to the problems of domestic industries by the 
Administrator, his representative abroad, 
and the countries participating in ERP, I 
shall be among those sponsoring legislation 
making such action mandatory. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
view of the importance of this matter, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hickenlooper Millikin 
Anderson Hill Morse 
Baldwin Hoey Mundt 
Brewster Holland Myers 
Bricker Humphrey Neely 
Bridges Hunt O’Conor 
Butler Ives O'Mahoney 
Byrd Jenner Pepper 

Cain Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Chapman Johnston, 8. C. Saltonstall 
Chavez Kefauver oep; 
Connally Kem Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Donnell Kilgore Spar! 

Dulles Knowland Stennis 
Ecton Taylor 
Ellender Lodge Thomas, Okla 
Ferguson Long ‘Thomas, Utah 
Flanders Lucas Thye 

Frear McCarran Tobey 
Fulbright McCarthy Vandenberg 
George McClellan Watkins 
Gillette McFarland Wherry 
Graham McGrath Wiley 

Green McKellar Williams 
Gurney McMahon Young 
Hayden Megnuson 

Hendrickson Maybank 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. The Senator from Illinois is 


recognized. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I rise for 
the purpose of making a point of order 
against the committee amendment re- 
quiring that a large portion of the ECA 
appropriation be expended only for sur- 
plus agricultural products. I should like 
to have it understood that in making 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment, which was offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas IMr. 
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McCLELLAN], and reported by the Ap- 
propriations Committee, it is in no wise 
to be construed as a personal effort on 
the part of the Senator from Illinois to 
do something which he does not con- 
scientiously believe he should do, under 
the rules of the United States Senate. 

As the Senator from Tennessee, the 
able and distinguished chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, knows, I 
have a very deep and abiding affection 
for him and great respect for all the val- 
uable work he has done over a long pe- 
riod of time as one of the able Senators 
who have been Members of this body. 
But, Mr. President, I believe and very 
deeply feel that the preservation of the 
integrity of the rules of the United States 
Senate is extremely essential. I know 
some Senators are probably thinking 
that no particular protest has been made 
against certain legislation contained in 
the bill as it came from the House of 
Representatives or against certain other 
legislation, possibly of a trivial charac- 
ter, which may have been reported by 
the Appropriations Committee; but no 
one can gainsay that this particular 
amendment is of sufficient importance 
that a point of order should be made 
against it, and let the Chair determine 
whether it complies with the rules or is 
in violation of the rules of the Senate. 
If Senators are not satisfied with the 
ruling of the Chair, they may, of course, 
under the rules, take an appeal from the 
decision of the Chair. 

Mr. President, it is my firm opinion 
that this amendment is not only legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill, but that 
it also violates rule XVI as a restriction 
which is to take effect upon the happen- 
ing of some contingency. I wish to read 
the rule as more or less of a foundation 
for the final conclusion I desire to make. 

Paragraph 2 of rule XVI is as follows: 

The Committee on Appropriations shall 
not report an appropriation bill containing 
amendments proposing new or general leg- 
islation or any restriction on the expendi- 
ture of the fumds appropriated which pro- 
poses a limitation not authorized by law if 
such restriction is to take effect or cease to 
be effective upon the happening of a con- 
tingency. 


Mr. President, the Senator from Illi- 
nois contends that this amendment vio- 
lates both phases of the rule which I 
have just read. 

Last week the distinguished Vice Presi- 
dent ruled that the so-called agricultural 
amendment, which was attached to the 
original H. R. 4830, was legislation upon 
an appropriation bill. In order to make 
the record I should like to read the 
amendment first. It was as follows: 

$3,628,380,000, of which (1) the amount 
required to finance the procurement of sur- 
plus agricultural products (determined sur- 
plus by the Secretary of Agriculture) of the 
kinds and in the quantities set out in the 
Economic Cooperation Administration budg- 
et justification submitted to the Senate shall 
be available only for such financing. 


That amendment was held by the dis- 
tinguished Vice President to be legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. 

The bill went back to the committee, 
and the committee reported an amend- 
ment which seeks the same objective, 
but attempts, through the process of a 
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limitation, to so comply with the objec- 
tion raised that it could be discussed and 
voted upon on its merits, rather than re- 
quire the application of the two-thirds 
rule. The amendment is as follows: 

#3,628,380,000, of which (1) 90 percent of 
the amount required to finance the procure- 
ment of surplus agricultural products (de- 
termined surplus by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture) of the kinds and in the quantities 
set out in the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration budget justification submitted 
to the Senate shall not be available for any 
other financing. 


The amendment now before the Sen- 
ate earmarking funds for procurement 
of agricultural surpluses at 90 percent of 
the ECA budget justification differs from 
the amendment which was referred back 
to the committee as legislation on an 
appropriation bill in only two respects. 
First, the new proposal specifies 90 per- 
cent instead of 100 percent of the budget 
estimates, and, second, instead of mak- 
ing funds available only for such financ- 
ing—and I stress the word only“ —it 
is phrased so as to make them not avail- 
able for financing of any other quanti- 
ties. 

Mr. President, this is a difference in 
form only. In my humble judgment, it 
is a distinction without a difference. 
Instead of going east, we go west. It is 
the same old face with a new dress. The 
substance and effect remain the same. 
What the proponents of the amendment 
sought to do affirmatively in the first 
instance, which was held legislation on 
an appropriation bill, they now seek to 
accomplish in a negative way. 

Mr. President, what is legislation? 
Legislation is official action by Congress 
which creates new duties and obligations. 
Any official act which reverses or replaces 
the duly enacted laws of Congress is leg- 
islation. In other words, a policy es- 
tablished by law can be changed only by 
additional legislation. 

The Senate rules referred to are in- 
tended to protect the established pro- 
cedures of Congress. Congressional ac- 
tion which would substantially change 
the laws of the land or policies followed 
by the Executive under existing laws 
should be thoroughly considered by the 
legislative committees of Congress. This 
consideration is assured by the rules of 
the Senate which prevent legislation 
from being placed upon an appropriation 
bill. 

The reason for the two-thirds rule, 
which must be invoked before legislation 
can be placed on an appropriation bill 
goes back to the very fact that each and 
every committee of the Senate consti- 
tuted as a legislative committee should 
be the judge of legislation, and important 
legislation such as that now under dis- 
cussion should be considered by a legis- 
lative committee. In other words, this 
amendment should have been considered 
by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry of the Senate in the first in- 
stance because it directly pertains to ag- 
ricultural products. 

Now, Mr. President, let us consider this 
committee amendment, keeping in mind 
both the meaning of legislation and the 
purpose of this rule. This amendment 
makes new law. It creates new duties 
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and obligations with which the Adminis- 
trator must comply. In effect, it repeals 
expressed provisions of the Economic 
Cooperation Act. 

Section 112 (d) of the Economic Co- 
operation Act of 1948 which deals with 
surplus agricultural commodities clearly 
States that “in providing for the procure- 
ment of any such surplus agricultural 
commodity for transfer by grant to any 
participating country in accordance with 
the requirements of such country, the ad- 
ministrator shall insofar as practicable 
and where in furtherance of the purpose 
of this title, give effect to the follow- 
ing”— 

In other words, the relief of American 
agricultural surpluses is clearly made 
subordinate to the basic purpose of the 
act, the meeting of the European recav- 
ery requirements. This amendment re- 
verses this principle, and constitutes a 
fundamental change in the legislative 
intent. It is clear that the basic legis- 
lation envisaged even in the case of 
especially considered surplus agricul- 
tural commodities was not a law to re- 
lieve American agricultural surpluses, but 
an act to promote European recovery. 
This provision would shift the emphasis 
from fostering European recovery to pro- 
viding special treatment for particular 
American agricultural surpluses. The 
inevitable result would be to change the 
nature of the program, imposing new 
duties and obligations upon the admin- 
istrator, which are entirely different from 
those prescribed in basic law. 

In other words, the broad discretion- 
ary authority of the Administrator 
under existing law would be circum- 
scribed by this amendment, which sets 
forth new obligations and duties which 
the Administrator must follow. Can 
anyone doubt that a positive policy of 
action is laid down in this amendment? 
If so, it is obviously new legislation, even 
though in a negative way. 

Mr. M Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. Ishould like to finish my 
statement, if I may. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. LUCAS. . Mr. President, the ques- 
tion of placing legislative amendments 
on appropriation bills has arisen on sev- 
eral occasions in the House of Represent- 
atives. The decisions of the Chair in 
several instances where this occurred are 
very illuminating. On October 4, 1925, 
this question was ruled upon in the House 
of Representatives. The Chair made 
these comments: 

A limitation may be placed upon an ap- 
propriation bill but it must be a limitation 
only. It must not in effect change existing 
law. 


He also stated: 

In the final analysis the question is: Does 
the program carry matter, the effect of which 
is to change existing law, to make it unlaw- 
ful, to do that which before was lawful? 


One of the clearest statements on this 
question was made by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas when he was 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives in 1923. The statement is to be 
found in Hinds’ Precedents, page 614, 
precedent No. 1606. On January 19 of 
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that year the distinguished Senator from 
Texas, who was then a Member of the 
House of Representatives, rose and made 
this comment on the question of limita- 
tions: 

A limitation must be absolutely negative. 
It must be in the nature simply of a veto. 
It cannot direct the executive officer in the 
discharge of his duty under existing law. 
Whenever it does, it ceases to be a limitation 
mA becomes legislation in violation of the 
rule. 


The distinguished Speaker of the 
House at that time, as will be found on 
page 615 of Hinds’ Precedents, precedent 
No. 1606, took the liberty to quote what 
the Senator from Texas had said upon 
the question at that particular time, and 
incorporated it in his opinion, 

On January 6 of 1923, the same ques- 
tion was raised again in the House. In 
this instance the Chair in ruling in favor 
of a point of order made the following 
statement: 

Without endeavoring to lay down a hard 
and fast rule, the Chair feels the following 
tests may be helpful. * Is the limita- 
tion accompanied or coupled with a phrase 
applying to official functions and, if so, does 
the phrase give an affirmative direction in 
fact or in effect although not in form? 


Mr. President, it was held to be legis- 
lation by the distinguished Presiding 
Officer of the House of Representatives 
at that time. The case before us is 
identical in that it gives an affirmative 
direction in a negative way. The Presid- 
ing Officer of the House of Representa- 
tives said that even though it was in 
negative form, nevertheless positive and 
permanent relief was sought. They were 
seeking by indirection what they could 
not do directly. Every lawyer knows the 
rule of law with respect to what I have 
just stated. 

I continue to read from the ruling of 
the Presiding Officer in the House. 

Is it accompanied by a phrase which might 
be construed to impose additional duties or 
permit an official to assume an intent to 
change existing law? 


There should be no doubt in anybody’s 
mind that this amendment is legislation. 
As I stated earlier, the proposal before 
us would create new obligations and 
duties. It would curtail or modify 
existing powers and duties. It would 
definitely terminate old ones. 

Mr. President, under the existing law 
the Administrator of this fund has un- 
limited and discretionary power, and the 
moment we tie him by this sort of a limi- 
tation, telling him what he can or what 
he cannot do, we change the basic law 
and change the duties and the obliga- 
tions of the Administrator. 

Mr. President, the clear intent of rule 
16, as I have said earlier, is to assure 
thorough consideration by legislative 
committees of actions which would re- 
verse programs and policies established 
under the law. If this purpose could 
be circumvented by merely stating an 
amendment in the negative, the rules of 
the body will become meaningless. 
From now on an important amendment 
to an appropriation bill can be phrased 
in the negative way. By framing it in 
the negative fashion, and seeking af- 
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firmative relief Senators will ask that it 
be classified as a limitation upon an 
appropriation. 

On the other point of order with re- 
spect to the amendment being a restric- 
tion involving a contingency, I have this 
to say: I have read the rule. 

In order to determine whether or not 
an amendment falls under this prohibi- 
tion, consideration must be given to two 
factors. First, is the restriction which . 
the amendment would impose not au- 
thorized by law? Second, is the restric- 
tion to take effect or cease to be effec- 
tive upon the happening of an uncer- 
tain event? The pending amendment 
falls squarely under this prohibition. 

The restriction contained in this 
amendment is not authorized by law. 
Nowhere in the Economic Cooperation 
Act is there a requirement that the Ad- 
ministrator must expend funds for the 
purchase of agricultural products in de- 
termined quantities and kinds, as is set 
forth in the amendment, and as set forth 
in the justification sheet which has been 
placed in the Recorp as an exhibit by 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas. In fact, as I said before, and as I 
now repeat, under the basic law the Ad- 
ministrator is given a broad discretion. 

It has been argued back and forth by 
the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Wuerry] and other Senators that the 
Administrator has too much discretion 
under the original basic act, and that 
the reason they are submitting the 
amendment is to curtail that discretion. 
When the discretion of the Administra- 
tor provided for under the basic act is 
curtailed or limited by an amendment, 
his duties and obligations are limited, 
and therefore it becomes legislation upon 
a bill dealing with appropriations. 

Our next inquiry must be, “Is this re- 
striction to take effect or cease to be 
effective upon the happening of a con- 
tingency?” ‘The answer to this inquiry 
is clear. The restriction contained in 
the amendment becomes effective only 
providing there are surplus agricultural 
products in the quantities and kinds re- 
fered to in the amendment. 

In the exhibit presented by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, there are 14 different 
contingencies involved. In other words, 
the ECA finances and the United States 
purchases are set forth. For example, 
bread grains, fats and oils, sugar, meats, 
dairy products, other foods, and so forth. 
All told there are 14 different categories. 
There must be surplus commodities in 
each one of these categories before the 
Administrator can act. 

It has been said, Mr. President, that 
some of these products are in surplus 
today. That may be true. But what is 
in surplus today may not be in surplus 
tomorrow. The argument has been made 
over and over again before the Senate 
this afternoon that this kind of restric- 
tion limits the obligations and the du- 
ties of the Administrator by telling him 
exactly what kind of surplus commodities 
he can purchase, leaving apples and 
pears and other agricultural commodi- 
ties completely out of the question. In 
other words, that would change his du- 
ties and obligations completely. That is 
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the kind of a contingency that exists 
here with respect to each and every one 
of the commodities in question. 

The contingent nature of this restric- 
tion becomes perfectly clear once we con- 
sider the true intent of the amendment. 
It is intended that ECA funds shall be 
channelized into the purchase of spe- 
cific products. That this is its true in- 
tent is made elear by the fact that the 
recovery program is penalized if these 
funds are not expended for this purpose. 


If they are not so expended they will be 


taken away entirely from the ECA. 

That is one of the purposes of the 
amendment, as was stated this after- 
noon. In other words, the Senator from 
Arkansas said that if there is no surplus 
in bread grains, the money appropri- 
ated for the purchase of bread grains 
returns to the Treasury, making it im- 
possible for the Administrator to spend 
that money on any other commodity 
which might be in short supply. 

The restriction which this amendment 
contains is one which in intent and pur- 
pose provides that a large and substan- 
tial portion of the ECA appropriation 
shall be expended for surplus agricul- 
tural products. Whether or not the in- 
tent and purpose of this amendment will 
be given effect is dependent upon whether 
or not there will be certain agricultural 
products in surplus. If such products 
are not in surplus this restriction in its 
proper sense does not become effective. 
In my opinion there is no escaping from 
the conclusion that this amendment 
amounts to a restriction not authorized 
by law to become effective upon the hap- 
pening of a contingency. 

It is not an answer to say that there 
is not a contingency for the reason that 
certain agricultural products have 
already been declared surplus. As I have 
said, what is surplus today may not be 
surplus tomorrow. Assume that a war 
were to break out tomorrow. There 
would probably not be a surplus in any 
crop which had been declared surplus 
by the Department of Agriculture up to 
now. 

The word “contingency” has been used 
in legal terminology for centuries. Its 
meaning is perfectly clear, A contin- 
gency is an event which is uncertain. It 
is the opposite of that which is abso- 
lutely certain to occur. We have no as- 
surance that any particular product will 
remain surplus or will be declared sur- 
plus. The declaring of agricultural items 
as surplus by the Department of Agri- 
culture is beyond a doubt a contingency 
within the meaning of this section. 

Mr. President, for the two reasons 
which I have submitted, I contend that 
this amendment is legislation upon an 
appropriation bill, as well as a restric- 
tion, in violation of rule XVI, section 2, 
involving a contingency, and that the 
point of order should be sustained. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, to 
demonstrate that this is not new law, 
I wish to read from the ECA Act itself, 
which was passed in April 1949. This is 
the language of it: 

(2) In providing for the procurement of 
any such surplus agricultural commodity, the 
Administrator— 
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That is the ECA Administrator— 
shall, insofar as practicable and applicable, 
and after giving due consideration to the 
excess of any such commodity over domestic 
requirements, and to the historic reliance of 
United States producers of any such surplus 
agricultural commodity upon markets in the 
participating countries, provide for the pro- 
curement of each class or type of any such 
surplus agricultural commodity in the ap- 
proximate proportion that the Secretary of 
Agriculture determines such classes or types 
bear to the total amount of excess of such 
surplus agricultural commodity over domes- 
tic requirements. 


Again: 

(e) Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture 
determines that any quantity of any surplus 
agricultural commodity, heretofore or here- 
after acquired by Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in the administration of its price-sup- 
port programs, is available for use in fur- 
nishing assistance to foreign countries, he 
shall so advise all departments, agencies, and 
establishments of the Government admin- 
istering laws providing for the furnishing 
of assistance or relief to foreign countries 
(including occupied or liberated countries 
or areas of such countries). Thereafter the 
department, agency, or establishment ad- 
ministering any such law shall to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable, consistent with the 
provisions and in furtherance of the purposes 
of such law, and where for transfer by grant 
and in accordance with the requirements of 
such foreign country, procure or provide for 
the procurement of such quantity of such 
surplus agricultural commodity. The sales 
price paid as reimbursement to Commodity 
Credit Corporation for any such surplus 
agricultural commodity shall be in such 
amount as Commodity Credit Corporation 
determines will fully reimburse it for the 
cost to it of such surplus agricultural com- 
modity at the time and place such surplus 
agricultural commodity is delivered by it, 
but in no event shall the sales price be 
higher than the domestic market price at 
such time and place of delivery as determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may pay not to exceed 
50 percent of such sales price as authorized 
by subsection (f) of this section. 


I have read that language to demon- 
strate to the Senate that what is pro- 
posed by the McClellan amendment is 
simply to carry out that law. It is not 
in derogation of the law. The purpose 
is to make the law effective. Therefore 
the Congress has a perfect right—indeed, 
it is the duty of the Congress—to fix a 
limitation on the money which is appro- 
priated, so that the will of the Congress, 
as expressed in the law enacted by Con- 
gress and signed by the President, shall 
be carried out. Is not that good sense? 

Mr. President, I am not much of a 
parliamentarian; indeed, I am a very 
poor parliamentarian; but if ever a Con- 
gress declared what it wanted an ad- 
ministrative official to do, Congress has 
done so in this instance so far as farm 
surpluses are concerned. Are we going 
to disregard what we have done before? 
Are we going to disregard the law? It 
is not a new law. It has been on the 
books for more than a year. The pur- 
pose of this amendment is to carry out 
the law, to make it effective. 

This amendment is a limitation, pure 
and simple, on the money which is 
appropriated for a certain purpose. So, 
Mr. President, without going into the 
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matter further, I express the hope that 
the Chair will hold that this limitation 
is simply a limitation on an appropria- 
tion bill, as specifically provided by the 
law, and that we may make the law effec- 
tive by such a limitation upon the appro- 
priation. In my judgment it ought to 
be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there 
any further arguments on the point of 
order? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
can add very little to what the able Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has just said. I 
contend that this amendment would go 
into effect the minute the bill was passed. 
It would not await the happening of any 
contingency, because the surplus already 
exists. The amendment would immedi- 
ately go into effect. It is not dependent 
upon the happening of some contingency. 
Certainly if there were no surpluses al- 
ready declared, the existence of a sur- 
plus would be a contingency. But I ask 
Senators to examine the amendment. It 
goes into effect, and the money is re- 
stricted, when the bill is passed. There 
is no contingency which is about to arise, 
or which may some day arise, because the 
condition now exists. We are legislating 
in regard to a condition, not in regard 
to some future contingency. I submit 
that the contingency argument in ref- 
erence to that part of the rule is not 
tenable. 

As the able chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee has said, the 
amendment constitutes a limitation to 
make certain that the legislation which 
Congress already has enacted is enforced 
by means of withholding the money from 
use for any purpose except the one for 
which Congress has provided in the basic 
legislation that the Administrator shall 
use the money. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to make one observation. I 
shall not dwell at all on the contingency 
argument. 

I wish to speak about the observation 
the majority leader made relative to the 
fact that the McClellan amendment re- 
stricts the over-all authority of the Ad- 
ministrator which is provided in section 
112 (d) (1). My contention is that it 
does not. I contend that the act ad- 
monishes the ECA Administrator as to 
what he shail do, but the McClellan 
amendment simply provides an effective 
way by which the act. shall be carried 
out, and is not a limitation. 

The paragraph reads as follows: 

(1) The Administrator shall authorize the 
procurement of such surplus agricultural 
commodity only within the United States. 


That is what the Administrator is 
directed to do. If there is a surplus, the 
ECA dollars are supposed to be spent 
in this country for that surplus agri- 
cultural product. That is the condition 
under which this law has been written. 
That is the safeguard which was placed 
in this act. It could apply to various 
commodities, including machinery, if 
that were desired. It is not limited to 
agricultural products. I think the Ad- 
ministrator should spend the amount of 
money which is justified for the purposes 
for which the money is appropriated. 
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The money should be spent for those 
purposes, and for no others. 

Let us consider the practical effect of 
the McClellan amendment, as I under- 
stand it. The Senate knows that the 
Foreign Aid Act, as I have just men- 
tioned it, and as pointed out by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, contains a provision 
which seemingly requires the use of ECA 
dollars for the purchase of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities. It relates only to 
surplus commodities. If there is no sur- 
plus, to my mind there is no contingency; 
and if there is no surplus, the McClellan 
amendment does not apply. But if there 
is a surplus, the basic act requires that 
the Administrator shall purchase the 
surplus from the farmers of the United 
States with the ECA dollars. However, 
no means of enforcement is provided in 
the act. 

So, Mr. President, a careful reading 
of section 112, paragraph (d), and of 
section 112, paragraph (d) (1), con- 
vinces me that for all practical purposes 
in the act there is no guarantee that 
surplus agricultural commodities — will 
actually be purchased with ECA dollars 
when the situation arises that we have 
surplus agricultural commodities in this 
country. 

Let me illustrate my point specifically. 
Since the colloquy this afternoon, I have 
assembled the facts in regard to a recent 
instance which, in my judgment, has not 
received public recognition. The ECA 
authorized Britain to use $10,000,000 of 
ECA funds for the purchase of cheese in 
Canada during the last fiscal year. Fol- 
lowing that authorization, cheese was de- 
clared surplus in the United States. AsI 
understand section 112 of the authoriza- 
tion act, that declaration should auto- 
matically have brought that provision 
into full effect. If the provision means 
what it says, immediately the ECA 
should have seen to it that that money 
was used to buy cheese in the United 
States. But what actually happened 
was that Britain made arrangements to 
buy the cheese from Canada without the 
use of ECA dollars, and then the amount 
of ECA dollars previously authorized for 
the purchase of cheese was used by 
Great Britain for other purposes. That 
is exactly what happened. 

So the intent of Congress in the basic 
law, which the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois has mentioned, was by- 
passed and circumvented. Instead of 
using the money to purchase the sur- 
plus cheese in the United States, Great 
Britain refused to buy cheese in the 
United States, but bought the cheese in 
Canada. Great Britain used her own 
money for that purpose, but used the 
ECA dollars for some entirely different 
purpose. That is exactly what happened. 

All the McClellan amendment provides, 
in effect, is that if Great Britain needs 
the cheese—$49,000,000 worth, this time— 
there will be an effective way by which 
the basic law will now be carried into 
operation, namely, in the case here men- 
tioned, the money allocated on the basis 
of the justification will have to be spent 
by the Administrator in the United States 
of America for cheese, and Great Britain 
cannot buy cheese elsewhere and then 
use the ECA funds for something else. 
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In the case to which I have referred, 
the United States ECA dollars which 
should have been used to buy United 
States cheese, were diverted to other pur- 
poses for the benefit of Great Britain, 
not for the benefit of the American 
dairymen or the American taxpayers, 
whose interests we thought we had pro- 
tected in the basic ECA act. 

Mr. President, what I say about this 
matter goes as well for every other 
authorization justified in connection 
with the ECA Act of last year, whether 
it be as to cheese, machinery, or some- 
thing else. This amendment would ap- 
ply to anything. It does not have to be 
limited in application to agricultural 
commodities, but it can be applied to 
anything covered by the bill. 

As I see it, the McClellan amendment 
seeks in the most effective way possible 
to remedy this situation. Unless we are 
prepared to include in the bill a limita- 
tion on the use of ECA funds in the pro- 
curement of agricultural products which 
may become surplus in the United 
States—and, in fact, some of which are 
now in surplus—the United States 
farmer, the United States dairyman, and 
the United States taxpayer will suffer. 

If the countries of Europe really need 
these commodities—although the oppo- 
nents of this amendment make me a little 
suspicious that the countries of Europe 
do not need them—then why in the world 
do not those countries get these com- 
modities in the United States with the 
ECA dollars we provide? The ECA dol- 
lars are our dollars, and the commodi- 
ties are our commodities. Under the 
amendment, the countries of Europe will 
receive what they really need. I fail to 
see how anyone will be harmed by the 
amendment. 

Defeat of the McClellan amendment 
will be a blow to the American farmer, 
Mr. President, and will be a blow he will 
not like. However, when the McClellan 
amendment is offered to help the Amer- 
ican farmers get a fair share of the ECA 
funds, technicalities are raised; but they 
can only have the effect of injuring the 
American farmers and the American tax- 
payers, because if the foreign countries 
do not need this money, it should not be 
appropriated, but should be returned to 
the United States Treasury. If the par- 
ticipating countries do not aeed $51,000,- 
000 worth of cheese, why should we justify 
the expenditure of ECA funds for the 
purchase of cheese and then permit the 
foreign countries to buy cheese in other 
countries and use the ECA money for 
other purposes? 

Mr. President, I wish to answer the 
argument which has been advanced as to 
bilateral agreements, for instance, bilat- 
eral agreements with Russia for the pur- 
chase of coarse grains, and bilateral 
agreements with Argentina for the pur- 
chase of beef, with the result that ECA 
dollars are used to the detriment of the 
American producers of beef or grain. 
Even though American producers will 
be hurt in those ways unless we make 
provision to prevent it, some persons are 
reluctant to raise a hand to see to it 
that the ECA funds we provide are used 
for the benefit of American producers of 
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commodities which are in surplus supply 
in the United States. 

Of course Britain is very eager to get 
all the ECA dollars she can get. The 
amendment stipulates that if a partici- 
pating country needs a given commodity, 
and if the commodity is in surplus sup- 
ply in the United States, the participat- 
ing country must buy it in the United 
States or else that country cannot use 
those ECA dollars for some other pur- 
poses. This is the crux of the whole is- 
sue, not only with respect to cheese or 
other foods, but with respect to every 
justification in the entire appropriation 
bill. The issue is just as simple as I have 
now stated it. I am satisfied that when 
this situation is made plain, the Amer- 
ican farmers will understand it; and they 
will know where to place the blame as 
agricultural surpluses continue to pile up 
in this country and as prices go down 
and as the participating countries buy 
such products elsewhere, and then divert 
the ECA dollars to other uses. 

Mr. President, as I have said, I shall 
not discuss the contingency proposition. 
Of course that argument could be made 
against general legislation at any time. 
It could be made against the entire bill, 
if that were desired, because the whole 
bill is predicated upon certain contin- 
gencies. That argument could have been 
raised against any of the appropriation 
bills, including the independent offices 
appropriation bill, in which there were 
at least 20 amendments which are de- 
pendent upon contingencies. Yet no 
Member of the Senate raised his voice 
in opposition to them on the ground that 
they constitute legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. If in this instance Sen- 
ators wish to rely upon a technicality, 
one which I think will harm the Ameri- 
can farmers and taxpayers, then why 
is that this technical procedure has not 
been resorted to in other cases? 

As I view the amendment, it simply 
provides a means whereby section 112 
will assure the American farmer that 
when there is a surplus, the Adminis- 
trator will use the ECA dollars to buy 
the surplus, under the justification, in 
the case of a participating country which 
wants such commodity. If that is not 
done, then there is no use of justifica- 
tions, there is no use to put in a justi- 
fication for anything. All we should do 
is appropriate $3,608,000,000, give it to 
the Administrator, and let him spend 
it as he chooses. 

The same statement applies to every 
other appropriation bill. This is not an 
exceptional bill. It is for foreign aid, 
but it is not different in principle from a 
domestic bill. I would not for a moment 
consent, for example, that an appropria- 
tion for rivers and harbors should be au- 
thorized in the full amount without pro- 
viding how the money shall be spent. 
This bill constitutes a complete and rad- 
ical departure. If the argument is car- 
ried to its full and final conclusion, every 
Member of the Senate is voting, if he 
votes against the amendment, to do 
what? To provide only that a lump-sum 
appropriation be made, and to give the 
Administrator all the authority he wants 
o spend the money any way he sees 

t. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any 
further argument on the point of order? 
If not, the Chair will rule. 

The Chair would like to say that as a 
Member of the Senate and as a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations in 
1948 he had some part in writing the 
agricultural provisions of the Economic 
Cooperation Act, and the Chair supposes 
he would be justified in relying somewhat 
upon his memory as to the reason for 
the inclusion of the provisions in the act 
itself. The act of April 1949 which 
amends the original act does not in any 
way deal with the agricultural situation, 
and therefore it is unnecessary to refer 
to it. 

Since this matter arose last week, the 
Chair has been trying his best to arrive 
at a logical judgment as to what the ap- 
parently conflicting rules of the Senate 
mean with respect to the question which 
is now before him. It has not been an 
easy task to clarify some of the situations 
that arose last week, which are not be- 
fore the Chair at this time. Nothwith- 
standing his part in the authorship of 
the agricultural provisions of the bill in 
1948, his judgment from a parliamentary 
standpoint must be wholly aside from 
any convictions or opinions he may have 
as to the merits of the amendment. It 
is purely a parliamentary question and 
the Chair realizes that whatever his deci- 
sion may be he may be overruled; which 
is the privilege of the Senate, for in the 
final analysis the Senate has the right 
to interpret its own rules. 

In the agricultural provisions of the 
original act the Administrator is given 
wide discretion. In other words, when- 
ever the Secretary of Agriculture declares 
any commodity to be surplus—and the 
law defines what a surplus is, which is 
also to govern the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in determining when any commodity 
is surplus—the Administrator is given 
considerable discretion by the language, 
“That insofar as practicable and in pur- 
suance of the objectives of this act.” 
So that he is not hide-bound by the law. 
He is not bereft of discretion and judg- 
ment in determining to what extent the 
existence of a surplus is practicable for 
purchase under the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act and to what extent its purchase 
advances the purposes of the act itself, 

There are certain modifications car- 
ried in three or four paragraphs of the 
original law which the Chair need not 
read, but which emphasize and broaden 
the Administrator’s discretion, because 
he is required to give consideration to 
certain things which are set forth in 
paragraphs 1 and 2 of subsection 4 of 
section 112. 

It being admitted that the Adminis- 
trator has this discretion, and that it 
must be considered in connection with 
the practicability of the exercise of the 
power, together with its harmony with 
the purposes of the act itself, the ques- 
tion therefore is, Does the amendment 
which is now before the Senate change 
that discretion or lessen or modify the 
law under which he is supposed to act? 

Undoubtedly any amendment which 
takes away from the Administrator any 
of the power which he now has is legis- 
lation. It restricts his discretion. It is 
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not certain that he can, under this 
amendment, even consider the practica- 
bility of the purchase of agricultural 
products or whether their purchase is 
in consonance with the purposes of the 
act itself, because while the original 
amendment last week affirmatively re- 
quired him to use a certain amount of 
money for the purchase of agricultural 
products, the amendment now before the 
Chair provides that unless he uses it for 
that purpose he canot use it at all. 

It has been admitted on both sides in 
the debate today that one of the objects 
of the amendment is to prevent his ex- 
pending the money for any other pur- 
pose except the purchase of these agri- 
cultural commodities. The Chair sup- 
poses that primarily it might be said 
the object is to provide for the purchase 
of American commodities in connection 
with the European recovery plan, in or- 
der to provide a market for certain agri- 
cultural commodities. But it has been 
admitted by the author of the amend- 
ment himself that one of the objects, and 
it may be a secondary object, is to 
prevent the Administrator from expend- 
ing the money for any purpose unless 
he spends it for this purpose. In the 
opinion of the Chair, that is a funda- 
mental change in the basic law under 
which the Administrator operates. It 
therefore violates the rule prohibiting 
the Committee on Appropriations from 
bringing in an amendment providing 
new or general legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

It is contended that notwithstanding 
it changes the law and therefore is new 
or general legislation, it is in order be- 
cause it is a restriction or a prohibition 
against the expenditure of this money ex- 
cept for one definite purpose. 

The amendment to rule XVI, which 
was referred to and quoted by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, was added to the rules 
by the Reorganization Act of 1946. It 
had not theretofore been a part of the 
rules. Section 2 reads: 

The Committee on Appropriations shall not 
report an appropriation bill containing 
amendments proposing new or general leg- 
islation or any restrictions on the expendi- 
ture of the funds appropriated which pro- 
poses a limitation not authorized by law if 
such restriction is to take effect or cease 
to be effective upon the happening of a con- 
tingency. 


Congress, by the passage of the Reor- 
ganization Act, evidently meant to re- 
strict the Committee on Appropriations 
further than it had been theretofore 
restricted by the addition of this prohi- 
bition in the rules against even limita- 
tions, if they were in violation of existing 
law or if they were dependent upon the 
happening of some contingency. 

Does this amendment fall within that 
prohibition? The Chair, in deciding the 
question, is not required to determine 
the wisdom of the budgetary justifica- 
tion of the Administrator in submitting 
the needs of ECA to the Congress, any 
more than he would be bound by budg- 
etary estimates of the Directory of the 
Budget on which a point of order might 
be raised, 

Is there a restriction or prohibition 
based upon a contingency? If so, what 
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is the contingency? The only contin- 
gency which the Chair can think of at 
the moment would be the contingency as 
to whether there is a surplus of agricul- 
tural products—not all of the 14 prod- 
ucts set out in the budgetary justifica- 
tion, but any of them. It would be diffi- 
cult to foresee that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, during the life of this appropria- 
tion bill, might be able at all times to 
certify a surplus of agricultural prod- 
ucts in all or any of the categories men- 
tioned, because the conditions prescribed 
under which a product is declared sur- 
plus might change from month to month. 
It follows, therefore, that if during the 
year during which the appropriation is 
operative there should not be a surplus 
in any of the products mentioned in the 
justification, then the expenditure of the 
money, or part of it, would depend upon 
the fact that there was not a surplus of 
agricultural products in that particular 
field. If there is a surplus in all of them 
or in any of them at this time, and 6 
months from today it should turn out 
that there is not a surplus, and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture should certify to 
that fact, the Administrator would be 
governed by that certification, and the 
expenditure of the money would neces- 
sarily be governed by the certification 
as to a surplus that might exist at any 
time during the 12 months during which 
the appropriation is operative. 

The Chair will say that in reaching 
his conclusions in this matter he has 
relied not only on his own judgment, 
but upon the advice of the Parliamen- 
tarian to whom alone he can go for 
parliamentary advice, and not to any 
one else, including the Legislative Draft- 
ing Service. The Chair has reached his 
conclusion by his own mental processes, 
feeble as they are, in conjunction with 
conferences constantly carried on with 
the Porliamentarian of the Senate. 
Based upon that judgment and that 
advice, the Chair is of the opinion that 
the amendment violates the provisions 
of the rule added by the Reorganization 
Act, that it does depend upon the exist- 
ence of a contingency that may or may 
not happen within 12 months, and that, 
therefore, it is offensive to that part of 
the rule under which it is being con- 
sidered. 

The Chair, therefore, sustains the point 
of order that the amendment is in viola- 
tion of the rule against legislation on an 
appropriation bill, and in violation of 
the rule that even a limitation or re- 
striction cannot be imposed if it depends 
upon a contingency that may happen in 
the future. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, with 
entire good feeling and with the utmost 
respect for the Chair, I take an appeal 
from the ruling of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand 
as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. LUCAS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does. the 
Senator from Tennessee insist on a 
quorum call? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hickenlooper Millikin 
Anderson Hill Morse 
Baldwin Hoey Mundt 
Brewster Holland Myers 
Bricker Humphrey Neely 
Bridges Hunt O'Conor 
Butler Ives O'Mahoney 
Byrd Jenner Pepper 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Chapman Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Chavez Kefauver Schoeppel 
Connally Kem Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Donnell Kilgore Sparkman 
Dulles Knowland Stennis 
Ecton Langer Taylor 
Ellender Lodge Thomas, Okla, 
Ferguson Long Thomas, Utah 
Flanders Lucas Thye 
Frear McCarran Tobey 
Fulbright McCarthy Vandenberg 
George McClellan Watkins 
Gillette McFarland Wherry 
Graham McGrath Wiley 
Green McKellar Williams 
Gurney McMahon Young 
Hayden Magnuson 
Hendrickson Maybank 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


The question before the Senate is, 
Shall the decision of the Chair stand 
as the judgment of the Senate? An 
affirmative vote is a vote to sustain the 
decision of the Chair; a negative vote is 
a vote to overrule the decision of the 
Chair. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, what is 
the ruling of the Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ruling 
of the Chair is that the amendment is 
out of order, for the reasons which the 
Chair stated. 

The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called. 

Mr. SPARKMAN (after having voted 
in the affirmative). When this bill was 
before the Senate on a previous occasion 
I had an arrangement with the senior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] 
that I would pair with him on the so- 
called McClellan amendment. It may be 
that within his understanding that pair 
still stands. If he were present I under- 
stand he would vote “nay” on the pend- 
ing question. If I were free to vote, I 
would vote “yea.” For the reason stated 
I withdraw iny vote. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
WITHERS] are absent on public business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
MrLTERI, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] are necessarily 
absent. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovcias], the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. Typrncs], and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. WITHERS] would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Reep] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tarr] are necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Nevada [Mr. MA- 
LONE] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Marrmn] are detained on 
official business. 

The result was—yeas 52, nays 32, as 
follows: 


YEAS—52 

Aiken Hill Morse 
Anderson Hoey Myers 
Baldwin Holland Neely 
Byrd Humphrey O'Conor 
Chapman Hunt Pepper 
Connally Ives Robertson 
Donnell Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Dulles Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Flanders Kefauver Smith, N. J. 

ar Kerr Taylor 
Fulbright Kilgore Thomas, Utah 
George Lodge Thye 
Gillette Long Tobey 
Graham Lucas Vandenberg 
Green McFarland Wiley 
Gurney McGrath Williams 
Hayden McMahon 
Hendrickson Magnuson 

NAYS—32 
Brewster Hickenlooper Millikin 
Bricker Jenner undt 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Butler Kem Russell 
Cain Knowland Schoeppel 
Capehart Langer Stennis 
Chavez McCarran Thomas, Okla 
Cordon McCarthy Watkins 
Ecton McClellan Wherry 
Ellender McKellar Young 
Ferguson Maybank 
NOT VOTING—12 

Douglas Martin Sparkman 
Downey Miller Taft 
Eastland Murray Tydings 
Malone Reed Withers 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this vote 
the yeas are 52, the nays are 32, so the 
decision of the Chair stands as the judg- 
ment of the Senate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. A parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is it in order now 
to move to suspend the rules, pursuant 
to notice previously given, or must this 
amendment wait until action on the 
other committee amendments is had? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. After advis- 
ing with the Parliamentarian, the Chair 
is of the opinion that the amendment 
would come as an individual amendment 
now, and probably should await action 
on the committee amendments. But it 
will be in order. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It was my thought, 
however, that since a point of order had 
been made against the amendment and 
sustained, it would go out of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor might ask unanimous consent to offer 
his motion to suspend the rules at this 
time. Is that what he has in mind? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I did not want to 
lose my right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will not lose his right. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I was merely in- 
quiring about that point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will not lose his right. 

The clerk will state the next commit- 
tee amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 8, after the word “financing”, to 
strike out “not to exceed $500,000 shall 
be available for expenditures of a con- 
fidential character (other than enter- 
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tainment) under the direction of the 
Administrator or the Deputy Adminis- 
trator, who shall make a certificate of 
the amount of each such expenditure 
which he may think it advisable not to 
specify, and every such certificate shall 
be deemed a sufficient voucher for the 
amount therein specified.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, as origi- 
nally presented to the Senate from the 
Committee on Appropriations the sum of 
$500,000, appearing in line 8, was reduced 
to $200,000. In order to perfect the 
amendment before it is voted on I offer 
an amendment in line 8, on page 4, to 
strike out “$500,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$200,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
state the amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK, On page 4, line 8 in 
the committee amendment, it is proposed 
to strike out “$500,000” and insert 
“$200,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. HaypEn] to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Now I suggest the re- 
jection of the committee amendment, as 
amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
now is on the committee amendment, as 
amended, striking out “$500,000” and in- 
serting “$200,000.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; the language now 
is to be stricken out of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is referring to the House language? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes, the language of 
the House. Having reduced the amount 
from $500,000 to $200,000, I now suggest 
that the committee amendment, as 
amended, be rejected. That will leave 
the amount of $200,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is entirely 
satisfactory to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the committee amendment, as 
amended. [Putting the question.] The 
“noes” seem to have it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. I do not believe the Mem- 
bers of the Senate heard all the colloquy 
which has just taken place. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator from Arizona again make his 
suggestion, and will Senators be in order. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I will explain to the 
Senate that when the bill was originally 
reported to the Senate, the House lan- 
guage remained in the bill, except that 
the Senate committee recommended that 
the sum be reduced from $500,000 to 
$200,000. So I first offered an amend- 
ment to perfect the amendment by re- 
ducing the amount from $500,000 to 
$200,000. If we now reject the committee 
amendment, as amended, the sum will 
remain at $200,000. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. By rejecting the 
committee amendment we restore or re- 
place the language that has been stricken 
out by the committee. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. We make the sum 
$200,000 instead of $500,000. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, was it the 
decision of the committee that this re- 
duction be made? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr, LODGE. Was it the unanimous 
view of the committee? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The same action was 
taken the other day, was it not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; we did not get to 
this the other day. 

Mr, McKELLAR. We did not get that 
far in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the committee amendment as 
amended. [Putting the question.] The 
“ayes” seem to have it. Apparently 
what the Senator from Arizona did not 
want to have done has been done. 

Mr. HAYDEN. A negative vote is 
necessary. 
Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Chair re- 
state the question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Chair will restate the ques- 
tion. The question is on the committee 
amendment, as amended by the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona, striking out $500,000 and reducing 
the amount to $200,000. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. A negative vote means 
that the amendment carries? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A negative 
vote means that the House language is 
restored with the reduction from $500,- 
000 to $200,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the committee amendment, as 
amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was re- 
jected. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR CON- 
TROL OF EMERGENCY OUTBREAKS OF 
INSECTS AND PLANT DISEASES—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
submit a conference report on House 
Joint Resolution 327, making an addi- 
tional appropriation for control of emer- 
gency outbreaks of insects and plant dis- 
eases, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The confer- 
ence report will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res, 327) making an additional 
appropriation for control of emergency out- 
breaks of insects and plant diseases, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed, insert, 61,750, 
000”; and the Senate agree to the same, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
ELMER THOMAS, 
JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
CHAN GURNEY, 
Guy CORDON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
JOHN H. KERR, 
Louis C. RABAUT, 
JOHN TABER, 
R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND HAWAII— 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at this point a statement 
which I present to the Senate regarding 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. 

There being no objection, the state- 


ment was ordered to be printed in the 


REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


As probably every Member of the Senate 
is aware, the Hearst newspapers have been 
making a current poll of the Congress to de- 
termine the thinking of all of its member- 
ship on the important subject of statehood 
for Alaska and Hawaii. 

The showing made in this canvass, which 
is now virtually complete, is so overwhel- 
mingly in favor of bringing these two great 
Territories into the Union that, in my opin- 
ion, it should command the attention of the 
Congress. 
The sentiment of the Congress, as indi- 
cated by this unofficial poll, is about 3 to 1 
in favor of statehood for Hawaii, and I 
understand that the showing made in favor 
of Alaskan statehood is almost as good. 
There has been a strong showing for imme- 
diate action. This is what might have been 
expected, since the Congress has studied the 
issue intensively for the past 10 years. I be- 
lieve that in that time there has never been 
an adverse report submitted by one of its 
investigating committees. Eight such com- 
mittees have made visits to the Territories; 
six to Hawaii and two to Alaska. They have 
returned to write into the records of the 
Congress about 4,000 pages of reports set- 
ting forth the qualifications of the two ter- 
ritories. I mention this because it is ap- 
parent, as this unofficial poll makes clear, 
that the membership of the two Houses of 
the Congress is familiar with the issue of 
statehood for both Territories, and is ready 
to act. 

In the Eighty-first Congress, the House 
Public Lands Committee reported unani- 
mously in favor of statehood for both terri- 
tories. I believe that the Rules Committee 
of that body has not reported the bills, and 
that the legislation is static in the House. 
The Senate, however, does not lack respon- 
sibility, since the legislation which would 
have brought the great archipelago of 
Hawaii into the Union was approved by the 
House. In the Eightieth Congress the Sen- 
ate failed to take action. 

As the sponsor of one of the bills which 
would bring about Alaskan Statehood, and 
as an advocate of statehood for both Terri- 
tories, I wish to remind the Senate that in 
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May of 1948 the President of the United 
States submitted a special message to the 
Congress, urging that Alaska be brought into 
the Union speedily. It is my further recol- 
lection that in January of this year the 
President gave his personal assurances to the 
Delegate from Hawali of his interest in see- 
ing Hawaiian statehood through. I sub- 
mit that this Congress can take this action 
expeditiously, and go down in history as the 
one that admitted two great States to the 
Union. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER asked and ob- 
tained consent to be absent from the 
sessions of the Senate beginning to- 
morrow, through Monday next. 


RECESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, it is now 
6:15. We have had a rather long after- 
noon, and have accomplished a great 
deal. I do not believe we can do any- 
thing more today. So I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, August 4, 1949, at 12 o’clock me- 
ridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 3, 1949 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Acting Chaplain, Rev. James P. 
Wesberry, LL. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Thou, O Holy Father, hast been our 
Nation’s help in ages past; Thou art her 
hope for years to come and her shelter 
from every stormy blast. Through 
Thine eternal goodness Thou hast laid 
her foundations of religious and civil 
liberty. Thou hast given to us a great 
and goodly heritage of faith, freedom, 
and heroic sacrifice. It is our humble 
petition that we may be true to these 
ideals upon which Thou hast founded 
and preserved our Nation. May our 
Nation ever be, as she has been so 
gloriously in the past, the home of lib- 
erty, brotherhood, and justice for all. 
And to this end we dedicate the oppor- 
tunities of this day. In the name of 
Him who came that we, through Him, 
might have life and have it more abun- 
dantly we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McDaniel, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 4177. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, corporations, agencies, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and for 
other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
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with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. O’Manoney, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. BRIDGES, and 
Mr. Corpon to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the follow- 
ing title: 

S. 1076. An act to amend the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934 
(48 Stat. 451; 16 U. S. C. 718b), as amended; 

S. 1323. An act to declare that the United 
States holds certain lands in trust for the 
Pueblo Indians and the Canoncita Navajo 
group in New Mexico, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 1745. An act to authorize the transfer to 
the Attorney General of a portion of the Vigo 
plant, formerly the Vigo ordnance plant, near 
Terre Haute, Ind., to supplement the farm 
lands required for the United States prison 
system, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 1250) entitled 
“An act to amend the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs Act, approved August 
5, 1947,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
McManon, Mr. Green, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
Mr. Wiley, and Mr. LopcE to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND SUNDRY INDE- 
PENDENT EXECUTIVE BUREAUS APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1950 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 4177) 
making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. THOMAS of Texas, 
Gore, ANDREWS, CANNON, Case of South 
Dakota, and PHILLIPS of California. 
LOWER SOURIS NATIONAL WILDLIFE 
: REFUGE 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3751) to 
transfer a tower located on the Lower 
Souris National Wildlife Refuge to the 
International Peace Garden, Inc., North 
Dakota, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs, THOMPSON, HARE, and 
WEICHEL. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. BYRNE of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on yesterday I was unavoidably 
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detained and was not able to be present 
when the vote was taken on roll call 
150. If I had been present I would have 
voted “yea.” 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor may be permitted to sit 
today during the session of the House 
during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a resolution. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include two 
items. 

Mr. POULSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and include in 
one an editorial and in the other an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of July 
21. 


MUNICIPAL COURT, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
file a supplementary report on the bill 
(H. R. 1370) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of three additional judges of the 
municipal court for the District of 
Columbia, describing the qualifications 
of appointees to the municipal court and 
the municipal court of appeals, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments may be permitted to sit dur- 
ing the session of the House today dur- 
ing general debate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
is that agreeable to both sides? 

Mr. PRIEST. I was asked to make 
the request. I checked with the gentle- 
man from Michigan, who is a member 
of fhe committee, and I assume it is 
agreeable. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Health, Science, and Com- 
merce of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce be permitted to 
sit during the session of the House today 
during general debate. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


CONTROL OF EMERGENCY OUTBREAKS 
OF INSECTS AND PLANT DISEASES 


Mr. KERR submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 327) making 
an additional appropriation for control 
of emergency outbreaks of insects and 
plant diseases: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. 1166) 


The committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 327) making an additional 
appropriation for control.of emergency out- 
breaks of insects and plant diseases, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert “$1,750,000”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

JOHN H. KERR, 

Lovis C. RABAUT, 

JOHN TABER, 

R. B. WIGGLEsSworTH, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

CARL HAYDEN, 

ELMER THOMAS, 

JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY, 

CHAN GURNEY, 

Guy CORDON, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 327) mak- 
ing an additional appropriation for control of 
emergency outbreaks of insects and plant 
diseases, submit the following report in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompanying 
conference report as to such amendment, 
namely: 

Appropriates $1,750,000 for control of emer- 
gency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases 
instead of $1,500,000 as proposed by the 
House and $3,500,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

JOHN H. Kerr, 

Lovis C. RABAUT, 

JOHN TABER, 

R. B. WIGGLESWORTHĦ, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the conference report on 
House Joint Resolution 327. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.KERR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report was agreed to, 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MINIMUM-WAGE LEGISLATION 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include a table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been considerable interest in 
the so-called flexibility feature of the 
minimum-wage legislation, and at the 
request of a number of Members I shall 
Include in my remarks a table showing 
how changes in the cost of living would 
affect the minimum. There is a contro- 
versy as to the amount, whether it shall 
be 75 cents or 65 cents or some other 
amount, but in any event it seems to me 
that it should be governed by the cost 
of living. If we had had such a provi- 
sion when the 1938 act was adopted, we 
would now have a minimum of around 
54 cents on one formula or 65 cents on 
another formula, and we would be spared 
this unfortunate controversy as to 
whether or not it is to go to 75 cents, 
which, in my judgment, is too high. 
How changes in the Consumers’ Price Index 

would affect the minimum wage tf sec. 6 of 

H. R. 4272 were adopted 


Percent change 
in index from 
170.2 (average 
for 12 months 
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1 Proposed 1949 minimum wage. 


Mr. Speaker, the Legislative Reference 
Service has prepared a Public Affairs 
Bulletin entitled “The Question of a 
Flexible Statutory Minimum Wage.” 
Gustav Peck, of the Library staff, has 
assembled all of the arguments, pro and 
con, for tying the minimum wage to the 
cost of living index. He also discusses 
other proposed methods for obtaining 
the necessary flexibility in a statutory 
minimum wage. 
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Mr. Peck’s study will be of particular 
interest to Members who favor the prin- 
ciple of flexibility in minimum-wage leg- 
islation. When this legislation is con- 
sidered by the House an amendment to 
the Lesinski bill establishing a rigid 75- 
cent minimum will be offered by the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Lucas]. 
This amendment establishes the mini- 
mum at 65 cents but provides that it 
shall increase or decrease in relation to 
the consumer’s price index. In no event 
shall the minimum be less than 50 cents 
an hour. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include in the RECORD 
the following excerpts from Mr. Peck’s 
study: 


The basic argument for a flexible minimum 
wage is the universal experience that prices 
and the cost of living do fluctuate and that 
a given amount of money—say, 75 cents per 
hour—has entirely different material con- 
tent at different times. For instance, aver- 
age hourly earnings in all manufacturing 
industries in 1938-39, when the 25-cent 
minimum rate became operative, were only 
63 cents. The difference between those earn- 
ings and the average hourly earnings in the 
first half of 1949, which were $1.37, is 74 
cents per hour. But this does not mean 
that the real earnings of the average factory 
employee have more than doubled. About 
70 percent of this increase represents the 
lower buying power of the dollar now as 
compared with 1939. Only 22 out of the 
74-cent increase represents the increase in 
the goods and services available to the aver- 
age factory worker after a period of 10 years. 
The reverse would be true if the cost of living 
were to go down to the level of 1938-39. If 
that were to happen and money wages were 
to remain fixed, there would be an increase 
of approximately 70 percent in the real in- 
come of wage earners. 

The question is not whether the receipt 
of such an increase in real income would 
be a good or bad thing in itself but rather 
whether a 70-percent decline in prices (and 
some concomitant decline in production) 
could support the payment of 75 cents per 
hour for the least skilled and least experi- 
enced workers, when average workers earn 
traditionally twice the minimum and skilled 
workers and mechanics three to four times 
the minimum, 

Pegging minimum wages at a relatively 
high level before a general and substantial 
decline in prices and the cost of living, has 
never been experienced since the establish- 
ment of minimum wages by States and by the 
Federal Government. Our whole experience 
has been with statutory (or wage board) 
minimum wages lagging behind rising prices 
and actual wages and the belated efforts of 
wage boards and the Congress to fix statu- 
tory minimum wages at some higher point 
at which competition and higher prices had 
already driven minimun: wages in most es- 
tablishments. 

* * © . „ 

In all previous periods of recession wage 
rates have not gone down ås much as prices. 
This is likely to be true in any future busi- 
ness recession, Under these conditions the 
purchasing power of prevailing wages actu- 
ally increases while unemployment grows. 
If the money wage at the minimum is pegged 
by a fixed statutory minimum wage, the buy- 
ing power of those still employed at that 
wage would be higher yet; but it is reasonable 
to surmise that the squeeze on employment 
between fixed money wages and declining 
prices would be greater. Only a reversal 
of the price trend would lessen the squeeze 
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on employment. Assuming also that the re- 
lationship between wages at the minimum 
and above the minimum will not be greatly 
altered, the squeeze on employment would, 
of course, be felt among all classes of labor. 

The theory of a statutory minimum -wage 
is to take out of competition and make em 
pulsory the payment of a wage to the least 
experienced and least efficient workers high 
enough to enable them to purchase the 
common necessities of life. In State legisla- 
tion a list of these necessities is agreed upon 
and then they are priced to determine the 
amount of money required to purchase these 
items. The minimum wage is set at this 
figure. The Federal law proceeded by less 
direct methods; but this too purported to 
establish a basic standard of real goods and 
services. The standards adopted are neces- 
sarily modest because it is not desired to 
raise price levels, to cause unemployment or 
to drive representative employers out of busi- 
ness. If it were not believed that a mini- 
mum wage to purchase a really high-level 
budget would do one or two or all three of 
these things, the minimum wage would be 
fixed at $1.50 per hour or $2 per hour or 
whatever was required to purchase the high- 
level budget. 

Assuming, then, that a modest budget is 
agreed upon as a basis for minimum wages, if 
the cost of this budget declines, it is argued 
that the minimum wage should decline with 
it. The minimum wage should be adjusted 
downward because a lesser amount of money 
would be needed to purchase the minimum 
budget. Otherwise, the whole technique of 
working up budgets and pricing them and 
holding hearings on them is mere window 
dressing designed to push up rates and 
nothing else. 

There would remain the practical question 
whether a decline of 1 or 2 percent in the 
cost of living would be sufficient to alter 
the situation, as well as whether the decline 
has been of sufficient duration to signalize 
a need for adjustment. But if the cost of 
living and the price level break sufficiently 
or go down steadily so that the items in 
the minimum budget cost, say, $26 per week 
rather than $30 per week, it is argued that 
it would be sound to reduce minimum wages 
from, say, 75 cents per hour to 65 cents 
per hour, This would be all the more nec- 
essary because an appreciable decline in the 
cost of living is normally associated with 
even sharper declines in the general price 
level and in production and profits. Under 
such conditions unless the minimum wage 
were reduced, making possible a downward 
adjustment of wages above the minimum, 
it might be impossible to make the requisite 
adjustments in costs and prices all along 
the line to enable industry to operate at a 
high level and to avoid mounting unemploy- 
ment. Inflexible costs would be responsible 
for a contraction of industry and employ- 
ment and this would feed upon itself until 
we were in the midst of a real depression. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes on Thursday and 
Friday of this week at the conclusion 
of the legislative program of the day and 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, it re- 
mained for the Indians of California to 
give the Congress a little encouragement. 
They do not want any appropriations 
from Congress. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend their statement in the 
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Recorp and also to extend my own re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Morton) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include therein some tables 
from the Department of Agriculture. 


BRINED-CHERRY INDUSTRY 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call your attention to a situation that 
is threatening the life of an important 
industry on our west coast—California, 
Oregon, and Washington. It is a threat 
to the brined-cherry industry which em- 
ploys many thousands of people who 
could not immediately shift to any other 
work, 

Our State Department currently is 
negotiating a trade treaty with Italy. 
One of the items under discussion is 
brined cherries, which account for from 
65 to 85 percent of the entire crop. 

If the tariff on brined cherries from 
Italy is reduced, if Italy is allowed to 
further undercut this market, we will 
witness the destruction of an old-estab- 
lished American industry. We will see 
jobs wiped out and families left without 
income. Currently domestic cherry 
growers are not making production costs. 
They cannot stand this cheap foreign 
competition, and they should not be re- 
quired to stand it. I am completely op- 
posed to this tariff reduction. It is 
unjustified and it is unnecessary. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances, and in one to 
include a magazine article. 

Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. ToLtLerson addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FERNANDEZ asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial on the 
subject of Federal aid to education. 

Mr. DURHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a statement on the 
effect of a budgetary limitation on the 
program in biology and medicine of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF NATIONAL BANKING 
ASSOCIATION WITH.STATE BANKS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House resolution (H. Res. 305) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1161) to provide for the 
conversion of national banking associations 
into and their merger or consolidation with 
State banks, and for other purposes. That 
after general debate which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 1 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum js not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr, PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House wa. ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 154] 
Bates, Ky. Gore Pfeiffer, 
Bentsen Gregory William L. 
Blackney Hall, Plumley 
Bland Leonard W. Potter 
Bolton, Ohio Havenner Powell 
Buckley, N. Y. Hébert Quinn 
Bulwinkle Hedrick Reed, III 
Byrne, N, Y. Hinshaw Richards 
Carlyle Hope Scott, 
Cavalcante Hull Hugh D., Jr. 
Celler Jennings Secrest 
Chatham King Short 
Chudofft Larcade Smith, Ohio 
Clevenger McGrath 8 rs 
Coudert McGregor Stanley 
Davies, N. Y. Mack, Ill Stigler 
Deane Marcantonio Taylor 
Dingell Mason Thomas, N. J 
Eaton Morrison Towe 
Elson Moulder Vinson 
Fallon Murphy Weich, Calif. 
Fellows Norton White, Calif 
Fogarty Passman White, Idaho 
Frazier Patman Whitten 
Furcolo Pfeifer, Withrow 
Gilmer Joseph L. Woodhouse 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 363 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


CONSOLIDATION OF NATIONAL BANKING 
ASSOCIATION WITH STATE BANKS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this rule 
makes in order the bill H. R. 1161 au- 
thorizing the national banks, if so re- 
quired by the stockholders, to merge with 
State banks. As it is now the State 
banks have that privilege, but the na- 
tional banks do not. This bill has been 
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carefully considered by the great Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and 
comes to us with a unanimous report. I 
feel there is really no need to fear that 
because of conditions it may be necessary 
for the national banks to merge with the 
State banks. 

But up to the time we adopted the 
bank deposit insurance bill we did have 
many banks that went under, which were 
not reorganized and went out of business. 
But ever since we adopted the bank 
insurance law covering deposits, no na- 
tional bank or State bank has been 
liquidated. I presume the Committee on 
Banking and Currency is acting at the 
request of some banks—there might be 
two or three banks in small communities, 
or small towns—that feel it might be to 
the best interest of the stockholders of 
the bank, and even the depositors, if the 
national banks were permitted to have 
the same privilege the State banks have. 

Of coure, I am immensly pleased and 
confident that very few banks will be 
obliged to merge for these banks are 
and will continue to remain solvent, not- 
withstanding the charges that are being 
made from time to time as to conditions 
in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I greatly regret to ob- 
serve some of my Republican colleagues 
who take the floor from day to day for 
the purpose of making alarming and 
exaggerated statements relative to un- 
employment and recession for the sole 
purpose of creating fear in the minds 
of the American people. It appears to 
me that these gentlemen do not realize 
that they are, by their remarks, giving 
aid and hope to those who would be bene- 
fited if a real recession were to occur. 
I feel that if these gentlemen were to 
read the financial reports of some of our 
outstanding corporations and other re- 
ports on general business conditions, they 
would cease and desist from their de- 
structive tactics and statements because 
they are not borné out by the facts as 
published from day to day in the Re- 
publican press. 

Here are some of the profit reports ap- 
pearing in the press in the past few days: 

Republic Steel Corp. profit for 6 
months ended June 30 was $25,477,171 
versus $16,938,390 in the same 1948 
period. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. net in- 
come for 6 months was $17,543,365 versus 
$12,033,330 in same 1948 period. 

Portsmouth Steel Corp. net for 6 
months ended June 30 was $3,898,588 
versus $1,933,460 in same 1948 period. 

International Business Machines Corp. 
earned $16,209,105 in 6 months ended 
June 30 versus $13,836,161 in same 1948 
period. 

General Motors Corp. earned $303,- 
678,643 in 6 months ended June 30 ver- 
sus $206,763,672 in same period in 1948. 

Pressed Steel Car Co. net for 6 months 
ended June 30 was $1,526,881 versus 
$666,493 for same period in 1948. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
net for 6 months ended June 30 was 
$2,443,879 versus $1,684,670 for same pe- 
riod in 1948. 
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National Biscuit Co. net income for 6 
months ended June 30 was $11,058,475 
versus $10,197,157 for same period in 
1948. 

Noranda Mines, Ltd., earned $6,855,000 
in 6 months ended June 30 versus $4,- 
012,000 for same period in 1948. 

These are but a sample of reports be- 
ing published daily of the very healthy 
profits of large corporations so far this 
year. 

Only a few days ago, I read that the 
profits listed during the first 6 months 
of 1949 will exceed, yes, exceed, by 14 
percent the largest profits for the same 
period in 1948, which were the greatest 
in the history of our country. Though 
dividends have increased slightly, many 
of the corporations withhold from 25 to 
40 percent of the gross profits that should, 
by all right be paid to the shareholders 
in the form of dividends. By so distribu- 
ting these large profits we will have that 
much more money in circulation, which 
will enter trade channels as the econo- 
mists tell us, and thereby stimulate and 
increase business generally. This will in 
turn, increase the demand for labor and 
add to our total employment figure, 
which is well over the 60,000,000 mark. 

I have in my hand a statement by the 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
National City Bank of New York, Mr. 
William Gage Brady, Jr., in which he as- 
serts there is no depression in the United 
States. He states that the prices of some 
commodities have gone down somewhat, 
but that it is a good sign and that many 
business men had hoped that such a drop 
had occurred 2 years ago. Mr. Brady 
pointed out that some of the inventories 
have been reduced for the reason that 
manufacturers were obliged to pay exor- 
bitant prices for raw materials and goods 
which they now desire to dispose of be- 
fore purchasing easily available supplies, 
materials and goods at lower prices. 

In this. connection, we have today a 
greater amount of money on deposit in 
the banks of the country than ever be- 
fore. In many instances, withdrawals 
for investments and expansions are being 
withheld until the stock market adjusts 
itself. This adjustment is needed be- 
cause of the unprecedented report that 
last week 160,000 shares of stock were 
sold which were not owned by the sellers, 
in other words “sold short.” Many of our 
investors do not know to what extent the 
professional gamblers will go. 

I have requested the Securities and 
Exchange Commission many times in the 
past to furnish the American public with 
the names of these manipulators and 
short sellers so that this information 
may be given the publicity that it de- 
serves. My requests have been in vain. 
It is my candid belief that these manip- 
ulators and others who alarm the coun- 
try with exaggerated statements con- 
cerning the unemployment of about 4 
percent of our workers, will not succeed 
in bringing about the recession that they 
so strongly desire, notwithstanding the 
aid of many on this floor and in other 
places who hope to accomplish this de- 
sire because it may help them politically. 
I deplore that there should be men any- 
where who, in order to obtain a little po- 
litical advantage should do so to the 
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possible detriment of our country’s econ- 
omy, welfare, and solidarity. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel our country is in 
splendid condition and fervently hope it 
will remain so and that the prosperity 
that we have enjoyed for these many 
years will continue to be ours. The re- 
cession scaremongers seem to be more 
interested in aiding their great “friends” 
the Nazi and Japanese. ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that not- 
withstanding the 4 percent of persons 
unemployed, we still have 60,000,000 peo- 
ple in employment, as I said previously, 
more than were employed during the 
war. 

Consequently, I hope these Republican 
gentlemen, instead of trying to create 
fear—and they are capable of doing 
that—will try to strive toward a goal of 
bettering conditions in our Nation along 
constructive rather than destructive 
lines. Healthy thinking is the only 
panacea. There is nothing to fear, and 
as our great President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt said, “We have nothing to fear ex- 
cept fear itself.” This statement is not 
trite for it can and should be applied to 
our current thinking. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that the 
bill before us will be explained more 
thoroughly by the able and distinguished 
gentleman, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE] 
and by other members of his committee. 

Therefore, in conclusion let me again 
urge and plead that every Member, in- 
stead of trying to create fear, should aid 
in trying to bring about the real pros- 
perity which our country has enjoyed 
during the last 16 years under Demo- 
cratic administration and will continue 
to enjoy under Democratic leadership. 

I now yield 30 minutes to my colleague 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may desire; 
and I now yield to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. KEE]. 

Mr, KEE. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday 
I made a unanimous-consent request 
that the Committee on Foreign Affairs be 
permitted to meet in the afternoons for 
the balance of this week while the Con- 
gress was engaged in general debate. 
That request was objected to. 

I wish to announce, however, that a 
resolution was passed at the first of this 
session giving the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee the right to meet-while the Con- 
gress was in session, and the committee 
will meet this afternoon. I announce 
this fact because some of the committee 
members may miss a quorum call on ac- 
count of the meetings of the committee, 
but we will be present to vote upon any 
important matters that may come up for 
consideration. 

Mr, ALLEN of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts for a unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House may have before it shortly H. R. 
1758, a bill to amend the Natural Gas Act. 
A rule was requested this morning. In 
announcing the program for this week 
last Thursday, the majority leader stated 
if rules were reported on certain bills 
“they will be called up for consideration.” 
One of the bills was H. R. 1758. 

This bill comes to the House upon the 
recommendation of a majority of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. The report, No. 1140, is now 
available. Because of the complicated 
nature of the problem involved, and be- 
cause of the highly controversial fea- 
tures of this proposed legislation, I not 
only want to call the attention of the 
Members to the fact that they can obtain 
now a copy of the report, but also wish 
to provide in convenient form in the 
ReEcorD a summary of certain essential 
background. I believe this will be par- 
ticularly useful to those Members who 
have not had an opportunity to familiar- 
ize themselves with this background. 

First, I would like to point out that the 
report contains the minority views of six 
members of the committee, additional 
minority views of four more members of 
the committee, and additional minority 
views submitted by myself. 

In the portion of the report which I 
filed, I called attention’ to the fact that 
H. R. 1758 deals only with one problem 
existing within the field of production, 
transportation, and distribution of nat- 
ural gas, and to the fact that there were 
other interrelated problems in that field 
as well as similar problems in the field of 
production, transportation, and distribu- 
tion of coal, electric power, and pe- 
troleum. 

I referred to the extensive investiga- 
tion undertaken by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce during 
the Eightieth Congress, and I want now 
to make further reference to that in- 
vestigation. There were 2,692 pages of 
evidence submitted during the public 
hearings. These hearings extended over 
a period of 39 days—from December 12, 
1947, to July 28, 1948. During the course 
of its efforts, the committee filed six re- 
ports. I will refer to them briefly. 

House Report 1270: A preliminary re- 
port on the fuel investigation discussing 
current shortages, the over-all petroleum 
situation, the need for a study, sugges- 
tions as to its scope, and recommenda-’ 
tions for the creation of a Joint Com- 
mittee on Fuel Policy. 

House Report 1321: A progress report 
discussing the action taken by the petro- 
leum industry and various governmental 
agencies as a result of committee recom- 
mendations. 

House Report 1438: Petroleum and the 
European recovery program. This report 
directs attention to the world-wide petro- 
leum demand and supply situation; the 
reliance placed upon the Middle East as 
a source of crude supply; and the world- 
wide expansion of production, process- 
ing, and transportation facilities simul- 
taneously required to furnish petroleum 
products needed. 

House Report 2342: Petroleum prices 
and profits. This report, based on petro- 
leum company replies to a committee 
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questionnaire, discusses the industry po- 
sition with respect to current prices and 
profits. 

House Report 2460: Current petroleum 
outlook. This report, the first submitted 
under the authority of House Resolution 
595, passed on June 19, 1948, was in- 
tended to inform Congress of the near 
term outlook as it had been presented to 
the committee, and to bring up to date 
the committee’s reporting on its activi- 
ties in connection with the fuel investi- 
gation. 

House Report No. 2470: Mexican petro- 
leum. This is a detailed report of the 
result of an extensive investigation by 
the committee in Mexico, as well as with 
experts here from several departments 
of Government and Legislative Reference 
Service concerning the petroleum re- 
sources which might be expected from 
Mexico. It includes at pages 15, 16, and 
17, 10 conclusions and recommendations 
of the committee, including recommen- 
dations with reference to consideration 
of financial assistance to Mexico. 

I think the best statement available 
as to the purpose, intent, and scope, as 
well as to the objectives of the investiga- 
tion, is contained in the following re- 
marks of the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. WOLVERTON] on December 12, 1947, 
when he was presiding as chairman of 
the committee. This statement is as 
follows: 


I would like to make a short statement 
preliminary to hearing the first witness with 
respect to the purpose and intent and scope 
of the survey or study which the committee 
has begun. 

The subject of fuel supply and demand 
which we shall begin to study this morning 
is of outstanding importance for the Na- 
tion’s economy both in times of peace and 
in times of war. As a matter of fact, I 
cannot think of any problem which looms 
larger as far as our future prosperity and 
security are concerned. 

When I say we are going to begin this study 
today, I do not mean to imply that this com- 
mittee is a newcomer in the field of fuels. I 
refer you to the thorough study made of pe- 
troleum in all of its aspects by this committee 
in more recent years beginning with the Sev- 
enty-third Congress under the subcommittee 
chairmanship of William P. Cole, Jr., from 
Maryland, and ending with a final report sub- 
mitted by Chairman Lea tn December 1946. 
Again, in July 1947, this committee held 
hearings on petroleum, and the then threat- 
ening shortages. The committee is thus well 

by its past studies for the current 
broad investigation into the supply and de- 
mand picture as it presents itself with re- 
spect to our principal sources of energy— 
petroleum, coal, electric power, and natural 


gas. 

The committee proposes to divide its study 
into two parts, namely, the immediate fuel 
situation and the long-range situation with 
respect to each of the afore-mentioned 
sources of energy. It will attempt to get as 
accurate a picture as possible of the Nation's 
over-all requirements for fuel both in times 
of war and in times of peace, and the sup- 
plies of each fuel which are available to meet 
these demands. The committee will study 
each field in all of its aspects—reserves, 
production, „transportation, and 
distribution. Great care will be taken to 
distinguish in the case of each fuel between 
the immediate short-range problems and the 
long-range problems of supply and demand. 
Particular attention will be given by the 
committee to the problem of interchange- 
ability of fuels and the production of fuels 
from alternative sources of supply. 
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In announcing the hearings a few days 
ago, I stated that the situation with respect 
to petroleum was truly alarming because of 
the tremendous increase in the demand for 
all petroleum products. Present and im- 
pending petroleum shortages wil un- 
doubtedly constitute a source of harassment 
for our comfort. Worse yet, they may con- 
stitute a potential source of danger to our 
security. However, even this dark cloud has 
its silver lining. The shortages which we are 
experiencing in many fields, including petro- 
leum, constitute the living proof of the 
vitality and resilience of our capitalistic 
economy. In a sense it is truly a tribute to 
our economic rystem that in the face of wide- 
spread forecasts of mass unemployment and 
closed-down plants during the immediate 
postwar period, we now find it necessary to 
concern ourselves with the problem of how 
to secure the energy resources required to 
operate our expanding economy. 


It is obviously impossible for those who 
are not members of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce to fa- 
miliarize themselves with all of these 
extensive hearings and reports. How- 
ever, I hope that these remarks will 
provide all members with an under- 
standing of the very complex and highly 
important problems which should be 
thoroughly and carefully considered by 
the committee with a view to a compre- 
hensive and careful report of its recom- 
mendations. With that in mind, I want 
also to include the following brief ex- 
cerpt from the minority views which I 
— submitted to accompany H. R. 


To enact H. R. 1758 without relation to its 
effect upon these other important phases of 
the natural energy resources would be un- 
realistic and inconsistent with the commit- 
tee's recognition of the necessity of develop- 
ing a comprehensive national fuel policy. 
It might well carry with it very serious re- 
sults so far as the over-all public interest 
may be concerned in such a national fuel 
policy. 

The majority report states: 

“The resulting confusion and uncertainty 
(following the Interstate case) have been 
such that this committee feels it is impera- 
tive that the clarifying legislation here pro- 
posed be enacted into law without delay. 

“This, I think, should be carefully weighed 
with the admitted confusion and uncertainty 
prevailing as to other aspects of any national 
energy resources policy and the imperative 
necessity of developing and recommending 
a sound national fuel policy 

“I therefore dissent from the recommen- 
dation of the majority and urge that the bill 
be recommitted to the committee so that it 
may undertake this complete investigation 
and study with the objective of bringing 
before the House its recommendations in 
terms of the over-all problem now facing us.” 


In terms of this complete investigation 
and study, I think Members would be 
interested in a few excerpts from the 
reports. 


In House Report No. 1438, February 27, 
1948, the following paragraph is sig- 
nificant: 


While the committee’s over-all study is far 
from concluded, the committee has pro- 
gressed sufficiently to be of firm opinion that 
as far as our national economy and our na- 
tional security are concerned, no problem 
looms larger than the question of the ade- 
quacy of our energy resources. Inasmuch 
as petroleum and associated natural gas are 
major sources of the Nation's fuel and 
energy—in the last year or two contribut- 
ing more than half of the Nation’s total use 
while coal relatively has declined—the de- 
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mand and supply of petroleum is of tre- 
mendous concern. 


In House Report No. 2342, June 14, 
1948, I call attention to the following 
paragraph: 


The crucial issue with which your commit- 
tee has been greatly concerned, is—are pres- 
ent petroleum prices and resulting high 
profits in the public interest because, among 
others, they enable the industry to overcome 
present shortages and might tend to stimu- 
late more prudent use of petroleum products, 
or are they against the public interest and 
should Congress, therefore, take some 
remedial action? Your committee is not 
prepared to give its answer to this question 
in the present report. The answer to this 
question is an integral part of a national fuel 
policy which has yet to be developed—a fuel 
policy whose objective it is to assure the 
availability at all times of sufficient fuels and 
energy resources to meet the needs of the 
United States in times of peace and war. It 
is the purpose of your committee, after fur- 
ther study and investigation, to make spe- 
cific recommendations toward the formula- 
tion of such national fuel policy, and your 
committee’s answer to the question of 
whether current petroleum prices and profits 
are in the public interest, will be included 
in its policy recommendations. 


This report has a great deal of inter- 
esting statistical detail as well as some 
very informatory replies from 20 of 21 
integrated oil companies to whom iden- 
tical questionnaries had been submitted. 

In House Report No. 2460, August 13, 
1948, I want to emphasize the following 
two paragraphs: 

With the need for full and attentive ex- 
amination of this subject so important to 
our national well-being and to our national 
defense, and for the formulation of a na- 
tional fuel policy, your committee long has 
been impressed.. In view of the dramatic 
rise in demand for petroleum products, nat- 
ural gas, and electric power, and in view 
of the continued uncertainty surrounding 
our international affairs, there is no subject 
more vital or meritorious of immediate and 
intensive study. ; 

It is with this in mind that your committee 
renewed hearings within the first week after 
the adjournment on June 19, and will con- 
tinue to meet throughout the summer and 
fall in the hope that preliminary if not defi- 
nite conclusions and recommendations to 
the Congress soon may be reached. 


I also want to quote several paragraphs 
of the committee’s observations on 
longer-range petroleum outlook. They 
are as follows: 


The ascertainment of the multitudinous 
facts in the case, the analysis of the inter- 
dependence and interplay of myriad factors, 
the weighing of the validity of the many 
estimates and assumptions both economic 
and political which must be made, all are 
matters which the committee has been and 
is attempting to undertake in its pending 
examination of the fuel situation looking 
toward the formulation of a national fuel 
policy. 

There are certain specific areas of further 
examination already emerging of great sig- 
nificance. 

In the field of increasing our petroleum 
supplies is the question of the extent to 
which we have reached the place where we 
should or must become increasingly depend- 
ent upon outside sources for obtaining such 
supplies. This is a matter fully interwoven 
with international policies and our national- 
defense position. 

The indication has been made to the com- 
mittee that in a period of national emer- 
gency our demands for petroleum would ex- 
ceed our presently available supplies by 
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2,000,000 barrels a day. Clearly appropriate 
anticipatory steps must be taken to bring 
such vast discrepancy into balance. 

It has been suggested to the committee, 
on the one hand, that the preservation of an 
assured supply available in the event of such 
emergency would well imply the maintenance 
and building up of domestic production with 
limited reliance upon foreign sources, It has 
also been suggested that the same emergency 
considerations would entail the maximum 
effort toward importations during non- 
critical times for current use, with accom- 
panying storage for emergency periods, the 
best storage being stated to be right in the 
ground. 

It is certain that whatever more or less 
permanent dependence is placed on imports, 
such dependence must be with reasonable 
certainty of their continuation. 

Such dependence requires consideration, 
as well, of the means of transportation. 
Some indication has been given of differing 
estimates of our tanker position 2 or 3 
years hence. The Navy is reported to urge 
construction of some 100 tankers above those 
planned by the industry. 

This also means consideration, also, in any 
event, of a normal, healthy, maintained do- 
mestic industry. Just for example in this 
connection, is the possibility that the im- 
mediate larger supplies are the result of too 
closely approaching, or somewhat exceeding, 
the maximum efficient rates of production, 
with long-run detriment. 

In the field of petroleum demand there are 
also many significant matters. Of great im- 
portance is the kind of petroleum-product 
consumption which we now may be en- 
couraging, and the result in terms of meeting 
any such 2,000,000-barrel-a-day deficiency 
in total civilian and military demand by cur- 
tailment of less civilian demand for military 
use. 

Previous committee reports have comment- 
ed cn statements by witnesses of our change 
from a “gasoline” to a “distillate” economy. 
The growth of home and industrial heating 
and fuel uses, of Diesel power, or jet fuel, 
and the like, had brought a number of uses of 
this part of the barrel into much greater play. 

Numerous industry witnesses recently have 
suggested that the time has arrived when 
the Nation should appreciate that petroleum 
should not be expected to fuel the entire 
economy. The examination of this sugges- 
tion is basic to the formulation of any fuel 
policy. Involved are such matters as the 
trend in the uses just above mentioned, the 
possibilities of change in jet fuel specifica- 
tions to mitigate dependence on the distil- 
lates, the efficiency of our internal combus- 
tion engines and fuel burners, the depend- 
ence of our transportation system on pe- 
troleum, and the many other items outlined 
in our first report of last January as com- 
prising the scope of this investigation, 


The complexity of the single problem 
involved in H. R. 1758 is well illustrated 
by the fact that the subcommittee on 
Petroleum and Federal Power held 5 days 
of public hearings, 2 days of hearings in 
executive session, 8 days of executive ses- 
sions considering the legislation, and the 
full committee devoted 3 days of execu- 
tive session to this bill. 

In further emphasis of the importance 
the Petroleum and Federal Power Sub- 
committee and the full committee at- 
tribute to this problem and to its over- 
all study, it is of importance, I think, to 
note that the subcommittee held an 
executive session on March 22, 1949, to 
receive the testimony of Hon. Paul G. 
Hoffman, Administrator, Economic Co- 
operation Administration; on March 25, 
1949, to hear Walter Levy, Petroleum 
Chief, Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
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tration; on April 14, 1949, to hear Col. 
G. H. Vogel; on May 19, 1949, to hear 
Robert E. Friedman, Acting Director, 
Oil and Gas Division, Department of the 
Interior, and on July 12, 1949, to again 
hear testimony from Colonel Vogel. 

Finally, I want to call specific atten- 
tion to House Resolution 307, which I 
have introduced. It is as follows: 


Whereas, in order to deal effectively- with 
the problem of making petroleum and other 
fuels available in quantities adequate for an 
expanding economy and for the security of 
the United States, it is necessary to formu- 
late sound national policies; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce undertook an extensive 
study of this problem under authority of 
House Resolution 595 of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, second session, but was unable to 
complete that study: Therefore be it, 

Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to formulate and recommend a na- 
tional fuel policy adequate to meet the needs 
of the United States in times of peace and 
war, including recommendations for a na- 
tional petroleum policy and the integration 
of such policy with policies relating to other 
fuels and energy resources except atomic 
energy and for such purposes the committee 
shall study the current and future fuel sup- 
ply enc demand of the United States and 
shall study methods of encouraging needed 
developments to assure the availability of 
fuels adequate for an expanding economy 
and the security of the Unite States. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall make a report 
not later than the close of the present Con- 
gress. Such report may be made to the Clerk 
of the House if the House is not in session. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this resolution, the committee 
or any subcommittee thereof— 

(1) is authorized to sit and act during the 
present Congress at such times and places 
within or outside the United States, whether 
or not the House is in session, has adjourned, 
or has recessed, to hold such hearings, to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, correspondence, memoranda, 
papers, and documents, and to take such 
testimony, as it deems necessary; and sub- 
penas shall be issued over the signature of 
the chairman of the committee or by any 
member designated by him, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member; 

(2) may utilize the services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of the various de- 
partments and agencies of the Government 
to the extent that such services, information, 
facilities, and personnel, in the opinion of 
such departments and agencies, can be 
furnished without undue interference with 
the performance of the work and duties of 
such departments and agencies; 

(3) may seek information from such 
sources and conduct its studies and investi- 
gations in such manner as it dems advisable 
in the interest of a full and correct ascertain- 
ment of the facts. 


The body of this resolution is identical 
with House Resolution 595 of the 
Eightieth Congress, second session, 
which was adopted unanimously on June 
19, 1948. I had assumed that a similar 
resolution had been introduced during 
this session, but, in the preparation of 
my minority views on H. R. 1758, I dis- 
covered that there was no such resolu- 
tion pending and I have therefore intro- 
duced it and am confident that it will 
meet with approval. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I understand this is a unanimous report 
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from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, although perhaps one or two 
amendments are to be offered. There is 
no objection to adopting the rule on this 
side. I have no requests for time and I 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1161) to provide for the 
conversion of national banking associa- 
tions into and their merger or consolida- 
tion with State banks, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 1161, with Mr. 
CARROLL in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wotcorr] for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
was reported by the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency unanimously without 
going into executive session. The bill is 
approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, the Chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
and the Comptroller of the Currency; it 
is also approved by almost all of the 
banking commissioners of the States of 
the United States. 

The bill provides for the conversion 
and the consolidation or merger of na- 
tional banks with State banks when 
State law permits State banks to con- 
vert and merge or consolidate with na- 
tional banks. It gives the national banks 
the same statutory privilege that State 
banks have had with reference to con- 
versions, consolidations, and mergers in 
the various States. It merely makes the 
conversions, consolidation, and mergers 
of national and State banks a two-way 
street. It prevents the cumbersome, ex- 
pensive process of liquidation of the na- 
tional banks in order to become State 
banks. It furnishes ample protection to 
the stockholders and the depositors of 
the bank. It requires a vote of two- 
thirds of the stockholders of each class 
and the action of the majority of the 
board of directors to effectuate this pur- 
pose. Heretofore the consolidation of 
these banks was an expensive and cum- 
bersome process, often involving delay; 
it involved the question of taxation and 
other questions that can be obviated by 
this procedure. I believe there is no ob- 
jection to the bill; it came up the other 
day on the Consent Calendar and the 
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only objection to it was made by a Mem- 
ber who wanted to amend the bill with 
respect to branches which is relevant to 
the bill. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. This will per- 
mit the expansion of branch banking, 
will it not, permit the big banks taking 
in many of the existing State banks? 

Mr. SPENCE. No; it does not permit 
the extension of branch banking; it 
merely permits the conversion, consoli- 
dation, or merger of a national bank 
with a State bank. The national bank 
surrenders its charter as such and be- 
comes a State bank. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. And the pres- 
ent law provides that a bank in a cen- 
tral city can acquire the State banks 
and have branches all over the State. 
That is what I want to know. 

Mr. SPENCE. When they become 
State banks they become subject to the 
laws of the State where they operate. 
This bill neither enlarges nor diminishes 
their powers as State banks. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. It extends the 
power of existing law to cover State 
banks and ther can then become subor- 
dinate subsidiaries of a big bank. What 
it does is to extend branch banking. 

Mr. SPENCE. It does not affect in any 
way branch banking. It merely gives 
national banks the power to merge or 
consolidate with a State bank. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. The gentleman 
would not tell the Committee that if the 
national banks go out and absorb the 
State banks it does not affect the State 
banks. 

Mr. SPENCE. The gentleman seems 
to be going the other way around. This 
is not a case of the national banks ab- 
sorbing State banks. It is a matter of 
the national banks surrendering their 
charter and becoming a State bank. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. As I read the 
bill, a national bank can absorb a State 
bank. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the Committee adopt this bill. I do 
not think there is any objection from any 
responsible source to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, there has not been any 
partisanship in the consideration of this 
bill. An identical bill was passed by the 
Eightieth Congress, but, for some rea- 
son or other, it was not taken up in the 
other body. I understand that was not 
because there was any particular ob- 
jection to the bill. 

Some few years ago representations 
were made to the States by representa- 
tives of the Federal Government that if 
the State legislatures would provide for 
the conversion of State banks into na- 
tional banks without the prior consent 
of the State banking officials, then the 
Federal Government in turn would enact 
legislation authorizing the conversion of 
national banks into State banks without 
prior consent of the Comptroller of the 
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Currency. In keeping with that under- 
standing this legislation was reported by 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency unanimously last year, it was re- 
ported unanimously this year, and as I 
said previously, it passed the House last 
year in identical form. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Is it true 
that all the National banks, all the State 
banks, the FDIC, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the Federal Reserve Board 
pe caper last year and this year for this 
bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I understand that is 
correct. All of the agencies of Govern- 
ment,* the Comptroller’s office having 
jurisdiction over the matter, the Treas- 
ury Department, the Federal Reserve, 
and FDIC all approved the bill. 

As the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency has said, ample 
provision has been made for the protec- 
tion of shareholders and ample provi- 
sion is made to protect the State laws 
and the application of State laws in these 
cases. I do not think there should be 
— 5 objection to the principles of the 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, so 
far as I know the statements which have 
been made by the gentlemen from Ken- 
tucky and Michigan are correct with re- 
spect to the agencies of Government ap- 
proving this bill. Here is a proposal 
which, in my opinion, will weaken the 
structure of the national banks in this 
country. This gives national banks a 
permit to convert themselves into State 
banks. This bill comes to us at a time 
when commercial banks in this country 
hold probably $60,000,000,000 or more of 
issues put out by the Federal Treasury. 
This bill comes to us at a time when the 
Government of the United States is 
again going into deficit financing. This 
bill comes to us at a time when there is 
no actual fighting war in progress, and 
under such conditions the people will 
not be as responsive to drives put-on by 
the Treasury Department to purchase 
the issues of the Treasury as they would 
be if war was in actual progress. 

Therefore, it is my personal judgment 
that the agencies of Government are in 
error in proceeding with a program 
which weakens the banking structure of 
the United States, and I say this be- 
cause the Treasury of the United States 
will primarily have to depend upon the 
banks of this country for the sale of the 
new issues as well as many of the re- 
funding issues which the Treasury will 
put out, as refunding issues which will 
have to be sold to take care of the 
$252,000,000,000 debt and its turn-over 
which the Treasury is constantly wres- 
tling with. 

The bill is presented to us on the 
thesis that it will create a two-way street, 
bringing the law into agreement where 
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State banks may convert into national 
banks and where national banks may 
convert into State banks. Now, it is 
easy to understand why State banks 
would like to have this bill approved by 
the Congress. It is easy to understand 
how all the State banking organizations 
can bring pressure on the administra- 
tion to-induce the Government agencies 
to support a proposal of this kind. 

There is a considerable contest in this 
country between State banks and na- 
tional banks, because some people in the 
banking business fear that the dual 
banking system in this country is in jeop- 
ardy. Personally, I take no such theory 
seriously. I think the State banks have 
their place and I think the national banks 
have their place, and I wish to emphasize 
that I think the Congress of the United 
States and the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury should look after the national banks 
and let the State banks look after them- 
selves through the State legislatures 
of this country. Why should the State 
legislatures dominate the national bank- 
ing scene, or why should the national 
banking scene dominate the State legis- 
latures with respect to the kind of banks 
that the States want? Let us protect 
the dual banking system. Here you are 
getting very much confused on this whole 
issue in that this bill is brought in here, 
as I say, to create a two-way street and 
to help avoid the payment of Federal 
taxes. 

Let us see what this bill and what some 
of these laws do to your communities. 
Suppose our friend over there represents 
national bank A, and he joins with na- 
tional bank B, represented by our friend 
over here, and those two banks consoli- 
date. The important thing to the com- 
munities involved is that those communi 
ties be permitted to continue to have ac- 
cess to the branch banks operating at 
time of consolidation and controlled by 
those two banks which consolidate. But, 
you know that all over this country in 
many instances where consolidations oc- 
cur, the branches previously established 
in the communities and since 1927 and 
serving those communities, have closed 
up, and the people in the communities 
are deprived of those banking services. 
It happened in my home town of 100,000 
population. It has happened in other 
places. It will continue to happen in 
other places. 

Now, I take the position that the banks 
of this country have a responsibility to 
the communities in which they operate. 
I do not think that Congress should 
maintain laws on the books which force 
a bank which is properly capitalized un- 
der the approval of the Comptroller of 
the currency to close a branch which it 
has been operating in a community and 
force the people in that community to 
drive 10 or 15 or 25 or 30 miles to another 
bank simply because the law says that 
the branch must be closed, when it is 
properly capitalized, when it is properly 
supervised and when it is in absolutely 
sound condition. Therefore, I am going 
to offer an amendment to this proposal 
which will amend subparagraph (b) of 
title XII, United States Code, section 36, 
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of our national banking laws. Subpara- 
graph (b) is very short. I will read it to 
you: 

If a State bank is hereafter converted into 
or consolidated with a national banking as- 
sociation, or if two or more national bank- 
ing associations are consolidated, such con- 
verted or consolidated association may, with 
respect to any of such banks, retain and 
operate any of their branches which may 
have been in lawful operation by any bank at 
the date of the approval of the Act. 


That is the law at the present time. 
We ought to amend that law further for 
the protection of our communities, for 
the protection of the community in my 
home town, by changing that language to 
read as I am now going to read it, and 
that will be the purpose of my amend- 
ment. Picking up that section of the 
law which I have just read, change it to 
read: 

If a State bank is hereafter converted into 
or consolidated with a national banking asso- 
ciation, or if two or more national banking 
associations are consolidated, or if the assets 
of a State or national bank are acquired by 
a national banking association, by purchase 
or otherwise, such converted or consolidated 
or purchasing association may, with respect 
to any of such banks— 


That is your branches, now— 
retain and operate any of their branches 
which may have been in lawful operation on 
the date of conversion, consolidation, or pur- 
chase, provided the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency is satisfied as to the adequacy of the 
capital funds. 


What is wrong with that? That is fair 
treatment to your community. That 
does not open a single new branch any- 
where. It continues the old branches in 
operation on the approval of the suffi- 
ciency of the capital structure by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Why do they object to that? This is 
why they object to it. The Comptroller 
of the Currency says, “Why, if you put 
an amendment like that into this bill, 
the State banking supervisory author- 
ities are going to crawl over me and give 
me trouble.” Your national banking su- 
pervisor is worrying about what some 
State banking supervisor is going to say 
to him. I said to him in substance this 
morning, “Listen, have not you any re- 
spect for the people in these communi- 
ties where those branches have been op- 
erating? I submit why do you want the 
law to stay so that those communities 
will have to be without banking service 
until somebody, at some far-distant day 
or year, can maneuver around so you will 
give him a chance or permit him to re- 
open a bank in that community?” 

We ought to think about these little 
people out in the small communities. I 
am not asking for a single new branch 
to be opened. The branches in effect at 
the date of the consolidation are in op- 
eration by the provisions of law by the 
approval of the banking authorities. My 
amendment will simply provide that 
those branches which are in operation 
at the time this law becomes effective 
may upon the approval of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency as to the suffi- 
ciency or the adequacy of the capital 
continue to operate. That is just as 
simple as I can make it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

If there are no further requests for 
time the Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete.— 

DEFINITIONS 


Section 1. (a) As used in this act the 
term “State bank” means any bank, banking 
association, trust company, savings bank 
(other than a mutual savings bank), or other 
banking institution which is engaged in the 
business of receiving deposits and which is 
incorporated under the laws of any State, 
any Territory of the United States, Puerto 
Rico, or the Virgin Islands, or which is oper- 
ating under the Code of Law for the District 
of Columbia (except a national banking as- 
sociation). - 

(b) For purposes of merger or consolida- 
tion under this act the term “national bank- 
ing association” means one or more national 
banking associations, and the term “State 
bank” means one or more State banks. 


CONVERSION OF NATIONAL BANK INTO AND 
MERGER OR CONSOLIDATION WITH STATE BANK; 
PROCEDURE 
Sec. 2. A national banking association may, 

by vote of the holders of at least two-thirds 
of each class of its capital stock, convert into, 
or merge or consolidate with, a State bank 
in the same State in which the national 
banking association is located, under a State 
charter, in the following manner: 

(a) The plan of conversion, merger, or 
consolidation must be approved by a majority 
of the entire board of directors of the na- 
tional banking association. The bank shall 
publish notice of the time, place, and object 
of the shareholders’ meeting to act upon the 
plan, in some newspaper with general cir- 
culation in the place where the principal 
office of the national banking association is 
located, at least once a week for four con- 
secutive weeks: Provided, That newspaper 
publication may be dispensed with entirely 
if waived by all the shareholders and in the 
case of a merger or consolidation one publi- 
cation at least 10 days before the meeting 
shall be sufficient if publication for 4 weeks 
is waived by holders of at least two-thirds 
of each class of capital stock and prior writ- 
ten consent of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency is obtained. The national banking as- 
sociation shall send such notice to each 
shareholder of record by registered mail at 
least 10 days prior to the meeting, which 
notice may be waived specifically by any 
shareholder. 

(b) A shareholder of a national banking 
association who votes against the conversion, 
merger, or consolidation, or who has given 
notice in writing to the bank at or prior 
to such meeting that he dissents from the 
plan, shall be entitled to receive in cash 
the value of the shares held by him, if and 
when the conversion, merger, or consolida- 
tion is consummated, upon written request 
made to the resulting State bank at any time 
before 30 days after the date of consumma- 


tion of such conversion, merger, or consoli- * 


dation, accompanied by the surrender of 
his stock certificates. The value of such 
shares shall be determined as of the date on 
which the shareholders’ meeting was held 
authorizing the conversion, merger, or con- 
solidation, by a committee of three persons, 
one to be selected by unanimous vote of the 
dissenting shareholders entitled to receive 
the value of their shares, one by the direc- 
tors of the resulting State bank, and the 
third by the two so chosen. The valuation 
agreed upon by any two of three appraisers 
thus chosen shall govern; but, if the value 
so fixed shall not be satisfactory to any dis- 
senting shareholder who has requested pay- 
ment as provided herein, such shareholder 
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may within 5 days after being notified of 
the appraised value of his shares appeal to 
the Comptroller of the Currency, who shall 
cause a reappraisal to be made, which shall 
be final and binding as to the value of the 
shares of the appellant. If, within 90 days 
from the date of consummation of the con- 
version, merger, or consolidation, for any 
reason one or more of the appraisers is not 
selected as herein provided, or the appraisers 
fail to determine the value of such shares, 
the Comptroller shall upon written request 
of any interested party, cause an appraisal 
to be made, which shall be final and binding 
on all parties. The expenses of the Comp- 
troller in making the reappraisal, or the 
appraisal as the case may be, shall be paid by 
the resulting State bank. The plan of con- 
version, merger, or consolidation shall pro- 
vide the manner of disposing of the shares 
of the resulting State bank not taken by the 
dissenting shareholders of the national bank- 
ing association. 


SAME ENTITY 


Sec. 3, The franchise of a national bank- 
ing association as a national banking asso- 
ciation shall automatically terminate when 
its conversion into or its merger or consolida- 
tion with a State bank under a State charter 
is consummated and the resulting State 
bank shall be considered the same business 
and corporate entity as the national bank- 
ing association, although as to rights, powers, 
and duties the resulting bank is a State 
bank. Any reference to such national bank- 
ing association in any contract, will, or 
document shall be considered a reference 
to the State bank if not inconsistent with the 
provisions of the contract, will, or document 
or applicable law. 


CONTRAVENTION WITH STATE LAW 


Sec. 4. No conversion of a national banking 
association into a State bank or its merger 
or consolidation with a State bank shall 
take piace under this act in contravention 
of the law of the State in which the national 
banking association is located; and no such 
conversion, merger, or consolidation shall 
take place under this act unless under the 
law of the State in which such national bank- 
ing association is located State banks may 
without approval by any State authority con- 
vert into and merge or consolidate with 
national banking associations as provided by 
Federal law. 


CONSENT OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Sec. 5. Section 12B (v) (4) of the Federal 
Reserve Act (title 12, U. S. C., sec. 264 (v) 
(4)), is amended to read as follows: 

“(4) Without prior written consent by the 
Corporation, no insured bank shall (a) merge 
or consolidate with any noninsured bank or 
institution or convert into a noninsured 
bank or institution or (b) assume liability to 
pay any deposits made in, or similar liabilities 
of, any noninsured bank or institution or 
(c) transfer assets to any noninsured bank 
or institution in consideration of the as- 
sumption of liabilities for any portion of the 
deposits made in such insured bank. No in- 
sured bank shall convert into an insured 
State bank if its capital stock, or its surplus 
will be less than the capital stock or sur- 
plus, respectively, of the converting bank at 
the time of the shareholders’ meeting ap- 
proving such conversion, without prior writ- 
ten consent by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency if the resulting bank is to be a dis- 
trict bank, or by the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System if the resulting 
bank is to be a State member bank (except 
a district bank), or by the Corporation if 
the resulting bank is to be a State non- 
member insured bank (except a district 
bank). No insured bank shall (a) merge or 
consolidate with an insured State bank under 
the charter of a State bank or (b) assume 
liability to pay any deposits made in another 
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insured bank, if the capital stock or surplus 
of the resulting or assuming bank will be 
less than the aggregate capital stock or ag- 
gregate surplus, respectively, of all the merg- 
ing or consolidating banks or of all the 
parties to the assumption of liabilities, at 
the time of the shareholders’ meetings which 
authorized the merger or consolidation or 
at the time of the assumption of liabilities, 
unless the Comptroller of the Currency shall 
give prior written consent if the assuming 
bank is to be a national bank or the assum- 
ing or resulting bank is to be district bank; 
or unless the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System gives prior written con- 
sent if the assuming or resulting bank is to 
be a State member bank (except a district 
bank); or unless the Corporation gives prior 
written consent if the assuming or resulting 
bank is to be a nonmember insured bank (ex- 
cept a district bank). No insured State 
nonmember bank (except a district bank) 
shall, without the prior consent of the Cor- 
poration, reduce the amount or retire any 
part of its common or preferred capital stock, 
or retire any part of its capital notes or 
debentures.” 


CONTINUED DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


Sec. 6. Section 12B (e) (2) of the Federal 
Reserve Act (title 12, U. S. C., sec. 264 (e) 
(2)), is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following sentences: “A State bank, 
resulting from the conversion of an insured 
national bank, shall continue as an insured 
bank. A State bank, resulting from the 
merger or consolidation of insured banks, 
or from the merger or consolidation of a 
noninsured bank or institution with an in- 
sured State bank, shall continue as an in- 
sured bank.” 


EFFECT OF TERMINATION OF INSURANCE OF 
MEMBER BANKS 


Sec. 7. The last sentence of section 12B 
(i) (2) of the Federal Reserve Act (12 
U. S. C., sec. 264 (1) (2)), is amended to 
read as follows: “Except as provided in para- 
graph (2) of subsection (e) of this section, 
whenever a member bank shall cease to be 
a member of the Federal Reserve System, its 
status as an insured bank shall, without 
notice or other action by the board of di- 
rectors, terminate on the date the bank 
shall cease to be a member of the Federal 
Reserve System, with like effect as if its 
insured status had been terminated on said 
date by the board of directors after proceed- 
ings under paragraph (1) of this subsection.” 

CONTINUED MEMBERSHIP IN THE FEDERAL 

RESERVE SYSTEM 


Sec. 8. Section 9 of the Federal Reserve 
Act (title 12, U. S. C., sec. 321), as amended, 
is amended by inserting after the first para- 
graph thereof the following new paragraph: 

“Upon the conversion of a national bank 
into a State bank, or the merger or con- 
solidation of a national bank with a State 
bank which is not a member of the Federal 
Reserve System, the resulting or continuing 
State bank may be admitted to membership 
in the Federal Reserve System by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
section, but, otherwise, the Federal Reserve 
bank stock owned by the national bank shall 
be canceled and paid for as provided in sec- 
tion 5 of this act. Upon the merger or con- 
solidation of a national bank with a State 
member bank under a State charter, the 
membership of the State bank in the Federal 
Reserve System shall continue.” 

SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


Sec. 9. If any provision of this act, or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance, is held invalid, the remainder of the 
Act and the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 
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Mr. SPENCE (interrupting the reading 
ing of the bill). Mr, Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the bill be dispensed with, that it be 
printed in the Record at this point, and 
be open to amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Spence: On 
page 3, line 25, strike out “aprpaisers” and 
insert “appraisers.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, the only thing that I 
can find of any significance in this bill 
is section 2, which reads as follows: 

A national banking association may by 
vote of the holders of at least two-thirds of 
each class of its capital stock, convert into, 
or merge or consolidate with, a State bank 
in the same State in which the national bank- 
ing association is located, under a State 
charter, in the following manner: 


The remainder of the bill, so far as I 
can see, establishes safeguards and the 
procedure to be followed in making such a 
conversion or merger. I am not a bank 
expert. I wish I were. I have been 
studying the money question since I first 
received the nomination for Congress 
way back in 1930. Since taking up my 
duties at the Capitol I have not had much 
time to go into the technicalities of the 
banking business. But I do know there 
are a great many safeguards around 
the money of the depositors so far as the 
national banks are concerned. The 
business of the people in this country 
must depend on banking facilities. And 
I do know that not all such safeguards 
are enjoyed by depositors of State banks. 
There are many things involved in this 
bill and a bill such as this is quite im- 
portant, yet we have in attendance about 
40 Members on the Republican side, and 
about the same number on the Demo- 
cratic side, and nobody is lifting his voice 
except one Member, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

In considering the technicalities in- 
volved in this bill it seems to me that it 
is tremendously important when we talk 
about changing over and allowing na- 
tional banks to become State banks which 
may be used to build up a State-wide 
branch banking system. I do know there 
is an insurance feature on deposits which 
seems to be pretty well taken care of in 
this bill, but I am wondering about the 
conversion feature. I am wondering 
about the plan of allowing the national 
banks the privilege of rediscounting eli- 
gible paper with the Federal Reserve 
bank which operates to create money. 

Back in the days of Woodrow Wiison, 
when the supply of money was quite 
stringent, it was decided that we would 
not longer depend on the supply of gold 
and silver to support our monetary sys- 
tem. But now we are going to change 
over and do business on the basis of the 
national wealth, whether it is wheat in a 
grain elevator, flour in a flour mill, cattle 
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in a fattening yard, machinery in a shed, 
or any manufactured convertible asset. 
We are going to do business on those 
assets, the natural wealth of the country, 
by making the note secured by those as- 
sets, which were in the hands of the 
national banks and guaranteed by the 
national banks to the Federal Reserve 
bank, rediscountable and convertible 
into currency. 

That is our present-day system used 
in creating money. Then, when the de- 
pression came along and the system 
failed, in the closing days of the Con- 
gress in 1930, we changed our money- 
creating plan. We made Government 
bonds eligible by law for rediscount. 
Now we have an inflated system of cur- 
rency amounting to $29,000,000,000, most 
of it based on the collective credit of the 
American people, in the form of Govern- 
ment bonds. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. PAT- 
MAN] has described to us Over and over 
again the schemes that are worked by 
making a few bookkeeping entries, to 
turn the credit of the United States into 
money for the use and profit of the 
banks. I am wondering what plan is 
afoot here to let a national bank slide out 
of its responsibility and become a State 
bank. I am wondering just what is be- 
hind this bill. If anybody can make any- 
thing out of what the honorable chair- 
man of the committee told us, he is a 
little ahead of me, because I was unable 
to do it. I do not understand what is 
intended, and what benefit these banks 
will receive. 

One member of the committee told me, 
with a great deal of authority, no na- 
tional bank would want to become a State 
bank. What are we doing with this bill 
if no national bank wants to become a 
State bank? The gentleman says it is a 
two-way street. When a national bank 
becomes a State bank there should be 
proper safeguards for the depositors of 
the community. I would like the chair- 
man of this committee to give us a little 
clearer explanation of what is to be ac- 
complished by the provisions of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. WHITE] has 
expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Crawrorp: On 
page 9, add a new section: 

“Src. 9. Section 9 of the Federal Reserve 
Act (title 12, U. S. C., sec. 36) (U. S. R. S., 
sec. 5155), subparagraph (b) as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

b) If a State bank is hereafter con- 
verted into or consolidated with a national 
banking association, or if two or more na- 
tional banking associations are consolidated, 
or if the assets of a State bank or a na- 
tional bank are acquired by a national bank- 
ing association, by purchase or otherwise, 
such converted or consolidated or purchasing 
association may, with respect to any such 
banks, retain and operate any of their 
branches which may have been in lawful 
operation on the date of conversion, con- 
solidation, or purchase: Provided; That the 
Comptroller of the Currency is satisfied with 
the adequacy of the capital funds.’” 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not care to further burden the House 
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with argument. I think everyone pres- 
ent heard what I had to say a few 
moments ago. 

This amendment, I repeat, is simply to 
provide that where banks consolidate, 
State banks with national banks or na- 
tional banks with State banks, that the 
branches in operation at the time of 
the consolidation may be continued in 
operation, provided the Comptroller of 
the Currency says that the capital is 
adequate to protect the depositors who 
have their funds in those branch banks. 

Mr. WHITE ofIdaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. In the event a 
national bank, with a number of 
branches, converts into a State bank, 
what becomes of those branches of the 
national bank? Suppose it has 10 or 15 
branches? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Suppose the 2 
banks have 15 branches in opera- 
tion, under my amendment those 
branches then in operation may con- 
tinue to operate, provided the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency says the capital is 
adequate to take care of them. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. The parent 
company becomes a Stete bank. Those 
branches were branches of a national 
bank. Now there is no longer any na- 
tional bank. It is a State bank. What 
becomes of those branches of the na- 
tional bank? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Those branches 
may continue to operate as branches of 
the State bank. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. They automat- 
ically become State bank branches in- 
stead of national bank branches? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. They are a branch 
of the newly created bank, whether it be 
State or national, and this protects the 
communities in which the branch banks 
are located as they continue to operate. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. If the conversion or 
merger is to merge a national bank with 
branches into a State bank with branches 
would not the question be as to whether 
or not the national bank branches and 
their continued operation would be de- 
pendent upon the law of the State rather 
than upon any action taken by this 
Congress? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. KEEFE. We could not legislate, 
could we, so as to permit the operation 
under State bank charter of branches 
that had previously been operated as 
national bank branches? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. As I said a while 
ago, I am in favor of the State legisla- 
tures doing with their banks as they see 
fit, unconditionally. If a national bank 
becomes a State bank it, of course, falls 
under the supervision of the State law. 
All this amendment does insofar as the 
Federal supervision is concerned is that 
the Federal Congress says that those 
branch banks may continue to operate, 
and certainly we should not force the 
closing of those branches. If the State 
forces the closing of the branches that 
is the State’s responsibility, not that of 
the Congress, That brings up the argu- 
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ment I made a while ago that the Con- 
gress can deal with the national banks 
and not be controlled by what the State 
wants to do with national banks; but 
the States should deal with the State 
banks and not be controlled by what the 
Congress would like to have the States 
do with State banks, if I make myself 
clear. 

Mr. KEEFE. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Michigan that under the pro- 
visions of existing law as I understand 
it with relation to the operation of 
branch banks where they recognize in 
the law the rights of the States, because 
under the law of Wisconsin we have a 
provision which prohibits the location of 
a branch bank within a certain distance 
of the operation of an existing bank, if 
a national bank seeks to obtain a charter 
for a branch bank it must comply with 
that provision of the State law before 
it can open it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Very properly. 

Mr. KEEFE. It impresses me, and I 
just do not understand it, it is a new 
thing to be thrown at one. If a State 
bank in my city desires to merge with 
a national bank and the national bank 
goes into a State charter and they each 
have branches, certainly the question as 
to the determination of the continued 
operation of those branches would be 
covered by the operation of State law 
and not Federal law. I would not want 
to vote for any amendment that would 
change that situation, and I have not 
sufficient knowledge of the gentleman’s 
amendment to know whether or not it 
would affect that relationship. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan may proceed for two ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Is there anything in the 
gentleman’s amendment that would af- 
fect that relationship? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I cannot imagine 
how a State bank and a National bank 
can consolidate and form a State bank 
without the State bank at the same time 
coming under the absolute supervision of 
the State banking laws. If there is some 
legal way in which a State bank can 
operate without being under the super- 
vision of State laws, then that is a ques- 
tion for lawyers to pass on, but I do not 
see how they can. 

Mr. KEEFE. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment that he is seeking, as I understood 
by the gentleman’s statement, seeking to 
insure to a local community that branch 
banks already in operation shall be con- 
tinued in operation? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. As far as the Con- 
gress of the United States has the au- 
thority to say so; that is exactly what 
I wish to do. 

Mr. KEEFE. I do not want the Con- 
gress of the Unitéd States to have any- 
thing to say that would be in contraven- 
tion of the acts of the Legislature of the 
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State of Wisconsin with respect to the 
operation of State banks. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not know any 
way you can force State banks to operate 
strictly under the Federal laws or na- 
tional banks to operate strictly under 
State law. Of course, under FDIC, Fed- 
eral law prevails. So I want the Con- 
gress to clear the way so that the branch 
bank can operate insofar as our say-so 
goes. 

Let us take the other side of the ques- 
tion. Suppose two national banks con- 
solidate, or a State bank consolidates 
with a national bank and it becomes a 
national bank, why should the State 
have the power to say that that branch 
must close? 

That is the relation. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to section 4 which 
says: 

No conversion of a national banking asso- 
ciation into a State bank or its merger or con- 
solidation with a State bank shall take piace 
under this act in contravention of the law 
of the State in which the national banking 
association is located; and no such con- 
version, merger, or consolidation shall take 
place under this act unless under the law of 
the State in which such national banking 
association is located State banks may with- 
out approval by any State authority convert 
into and merge or consolidate with na- 
tional banking associations as provided by 
Federal law. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all, I cannot see 
how this present bill could possibly 
weaken the National or the State bank- 
ing systems. The gentleman from Mich- 
igan stated that we are in a period 
when it is necessary to have our bank- 
ing system strong. But our banking 
system is composed of combined State 
and National bank systems, and any 
shift that occurs between the two would 
still leave the same net total resources 
at the disposal of the national banking 
system, no matter which direction the 
shift would be. Indeed, this bill has the 
effect of strengthening our over-all bank- 
ing system because it provides a means 
whereby a strong National bank or a 
strong State bank can absorb a weak 
National bank or a weak State bank if 
the situation arose. That is the direc- 
tion in which this bill is aimed, because, 
as it is now with the States passing laws 
which are retaliatory against the Federal 
Government and which insist upon reci- 
procity by the Federal Government be- 
fore similar privileges are allowed by the 
States, the situation is building up where 
you will not be able to have any consoli- 
dation or any merger unless this bill is 
passed. 

I feel the bill does distinctly strengthen 
our national banking system. Referring 
specifically to the amendment, I think 
the remarks and the questions asked by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KEEFE] clearly show that this amend- 
ment is highly complicated. It was not 
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submitted to our committee this year. I 
read the evidence presented by Mr. Staf- 
ford of a bank in Michigan along this 
line given at last year’s hearings upon 
the assumption that the gentleman from 
Michigan’s amendment is designed to 
accomplish the purpose outlined by Mr. 
Stafford. The amendment that is offered 
is directed at the National Banking Act. 
It does not attack the merits of this bill. 
It seeks to add something new to the bill. 
It may well be that if this suggestion 
were considered and given study, then 
the proposed addition made by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan might have some 
merit, but I am not in position to say 
now whether or not it does stand the 
test. The Comptroller of the Currency 
does not want to accept the amendment. 
Neither does the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Our committee has not studied it. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a piece of legis- 
lation which should be passed at once if 
we are to prevent the growing up of a 
system whereby the existing banking 
structure of the country is frozen in its 
present form. Therefore, I feel for the 
sake of safety that we should defeat this 
amendment now and pass the bill in the 
form presented. Then I am sure that 
the chairman and the members of our 
committee will give this consideration 
when and if they have time to do so. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUNKEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. The gentleman 
says he thinks this bill will strengthen 
the national banking system. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I said it would 
strengthen the banking system of the 
United States. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I do not un- 
derstand how this could strengthen the 
national banking system. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I did not say that in 
the first place. What I said was it would 
strengthen the banking system com- 
posed of the national banks and the 
State banks in the net position of the 
two. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I assume the 
gentleman is familiar with the safe- 
guards enjoyed by the national banks, 
and their depositors, the reserve re- 
quirements, and all of those things that 
may not be required of State banks. If 
the State bank reserve requirements are 
lower than the national bank require- 
ments, how does the gentleman think it 
will strengthen the banking system? 

Mr. KUNKEL. The gentleman is 
making an argument in favor of a sin- 
gle banking system. It may be he favors 
a single banking system rather than a 
dual banking system. That idea has al- 
ways had some support. But to date the 
dual banking system in this country has 
worked well. Certainly if we are going to 
abolish the dual banking system we 
should study the question carefully be- 
fore we ever approach it. That ques- 
tion is not raised at all in this measure. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. The gentle- 
man will recall that during the last de- 
pression practically all the State banks 
went out of existence, and many of the 
national banks, with the reserve require- 
ments, stood up, 
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Mr. KUNKEL. At that time I was not 
a Member of Congress, and I have not 
studied the statistics on the subject, so 
I would not care to comment on the gen- 
tleman’s observation. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUNKEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I would like to inquire 
of the gentlemar if his understanding of 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan is this: Is there any 
danger under that amendment that a 
State like my own, that absolutely pro- 
hibits by law any branch banks, might 
find itself in a situation where, under 
the operation of the law, branch banks 
would be permitted? 

Mr. KUNKEL. In my judgment the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan would not do that, or 
could not do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUNKEL. But, in order to an- 
swer that question with any degree of 
certainty, we should have before our 
committee the State banking supervisors 
and the people from the banking system 
downtown. Ido not think that we could 
afford to approve the amendment just 
on my offhand judgment on that point 
today when the question has not been 
studied by the committee and the proper 
witnesses have not been called in. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUNKEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. My amendment 
categorically answers that question—to 
retain and operate any of their branches 
which may have been in operation on 
the date of conversion. There is no pos- 
sible way on earth that they could pos- 
sibly operate a branch under this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KUNKEL. That was not the gen- 
tleman’s question. 

Mr. COTTON. My question had ref- 
erence to the national banks. Does not 
the amendment contemplate branch 
banks under a national banking system, 
and where a State that prohibited it 
might not find itself in the position where 
the national banks could have branch 
banks? 

aa KUNKEL. In my opinion it could 
not. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, let us get this clearly 
in mind. If there is any national bank 
that wants to get out of the national 
banking system today, it may do so. 
However, it must follow a cumbersome 
method of liquidating and then trans- 
ferring its assets to a new State bank; 
in other words, a national bank today, 
if it wants to become a State bank, may 
do so, and all it has to do is to get its 
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charter from the State authorities, then 
liquidate its assets and turn over those 
assets to the State bank. All we do by 
this bill is to provide a simple method 
by which the national bank can convert 
into a State bank if its stockholders so 
desire, just as we permit a State bank 
to become a national bank, under the 
same process. That is what is meant 
by making this a two-way street. Today 
a State bank may become a national 
bank if it complies with all the rules and 
regulations and the law. Now we want 
to give the national bank the right to 
become a State bank without first hav- 
ing to liquidate and without having to 
pay unnecessary taxes in that connec- 
tion. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KUNKEL. The thing that makes 
this legislation particularly necessary to- 
day is that our high rates of taxation 
and the capital-gains tax require the 
payment, in most cases of a capital-gains 
tax upon the liquidation of the assets of 
the bank. Therefore, if this law is not 
passed, it practically forces consolida- 
tion between the national] and State bank 
to be under the national charter, assum- 
ing that the national bank’s assets show 
a profit. 

Mr. MULTER. Unless it is willing to 
deplete its capital by the payment of that 
tax, which it should not be required to 


pay. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I suggest 
that the gentleman read the paragraph 
from the letter from the Treasury De- 
partment relative to branch banking. 
That clearly shows that the Crawford 
amendment is not desirable. 

Mr. MULTER. The problem presented 
by the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has been referred 
to the Treasury Department for its opin- 
ion. Under date of July 29 the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury advises the chair- 
man of our Committee on Banking and 
Currency as follows: 

A provision of Federal law which might 
have this effect— 


Meaning the effect of establishing 
branch bank systems in States that do 
not permit it or which limit it. I might 
say parenthetically that the problem of 
the gentleman from Michigan which 
prompts his amendment is peculiar to 
his State. His State permitted branch 
banking but saw fit to limit it. That 
is why in his particular community when 
a national bank was converted to a State 
bank, its branch banking facilities were 
limited under the State law. He wants 
to get around the State law by this 
amendment, and have us in this na- 
tional Congress tell the State of Mich- 
igan what it can do. The Secretary of 
the Treasury says, as I am sure the gen- 
tlemen of this House say, that we should 
not do that. This is what the Secretary 
of the Treasury says: 

A provision of Federal law which might 
have this effect should be very carefully con- 
sidered in the light of an understanding of 
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the branch banking laws of each of the 48 
States. Otherwise, objectionable inequali- 
ties between the rights of State and na- 
tional banks with respect to branch banks 
might result. We think it would be unwise 
to attempt to deal with the subject of branch 
banking as a secondary phase of H. R. 1161, 
because any revision of the branch provi- 
sions of the National Bank Act should, as 
indicated, cover the whole field and call for 
thorough congressional study. 


I think that should dispose of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. 

The question is brought up about the 
Sale of United States securities. Any 
State bank that wants to undertake the 
sale of those securities may do so. They 
have all been doing it. There is nothing 
in this provision that will stop them 
from doing it in the future as they have 
done in the past. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Is it not a 
privilege to be a national bank? There 
is financial prestige that goes with being 
a national bank. 

Mr. MULTER. That is very true. 
There is nothing in this bill that takes 
away that prestige or that privilege. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Can the gentle- 
man conceive of any reason why a na- 
tional bank would want to become a 
State bank, enjoying the privileges it 
does and the financial prestige it does 
and the safeguards it does as a national 
bank? 

Mr. MULTER. All we are doing in this 
bill is saying to the stockholders, the 
owners of any national bank, “If you find 
sufficient reason to leave the national 
banking system and go into a State sys- 
tem, you can do it on the same basis and 
with the same rights as a State bank may 
come into the national system, subject 
to all the same safeguards.” It does not 
affect the insurance of the FDIC or any- 
thing else. It is a matter we leave en- 
tirely to the owners of the national bank. 
“If you want to go into the State system, 
this is your way of doing it.” 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I have had the 
impression that most of the State banks 
would like to have the privilege of becom- 
ing national banks, but in many cases 
they cannot do it. 

Mr. MULTER. They cannot do it, pos- 
sibly, because they do not meet the Fed- 
eral requirements. If they will meet 
those requirements they may do it. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. The require- 
ments of which the gentleman speaks 
are safeguards for the money of the de- 
positors, and they add financial prestige 
to the national banks, Is that a fact? 

Mr. MULTER. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Can the gen- 
tleman conceive of any reason why a 
bank would want to give up those priv- 
ileges to become a State bank? 

Mr. MULTER. There are reasons, 
and we leave that to the discretion and 
the judgment of the owners and opera- 
tors and managers of the bank. We are 
not going to tell the State bank, “You 
become a rational bank,” and we are not 
going to tell the national bank, “You 
become a State bank.” 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. If the national 
banks avail themselves of the privileges 
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of this bill, do they not weaken the se- 
curity of their depositors? 

Mr. MULTER. No; they do not. 
There is every safeguard here for the 
depositors. If the depositors and the 
stockholders do not like it when a ma- 
jority of the stockholders say, “We are 
going to become a State bank,” any stock- 
holder who does not like it can get his 
full value and get out of the bank, and 
any depositor can immediately withdraw 
his deposit and put it into a national 
bank. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I desire to take 
this occasion to express my apprecia- 
tion of the courtesy of the gentleman and 
his fine conduct in debate. I think we 
ought to have more of that kind of de- 
bate in the House. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield for a unanimous- 
consent request; I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on the bill and all amend- 
ments thereto be concluded in 15 min- 
utes, the last 5 minutes to be reserved 
to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, the rea- 
son I rise to speak briefly in opposition 
to this amendment and in support of the 
bill according to its original text is that 
some of the Members know I have had 
an unusual experience and stated they 
feel the House is entitled to receive my 
opinion about this important matter. 

They know I have had the pleasure of 
being legal counsel for the superintend- 
ent of banks of my native State of Cali- 
fornia for some time and therefore prof- 
ited by the knowledge of how State banks 
operate in my native State. They also 
know that I am presently one of the in- 
active officers of a national bank in 
process of organization, and have also 
had the experience of a goodly number 
of years of legal counsel for banking in- 
terests. 

I think this amendment is in direct 
conflict with the stated purposes of sec- 
tion 2 of the bill. It is a dangerous 
amendment because it definitely, by its 
own language, projects the National 
Comptroller of Currency into the field of 
State banking administration. I read 
you a portion of the last sentence of 
this amendment. It is as follows: 

Provided the Comptroller of the Currency 
oo as to the adequacy of the capital 
‘und. 


Right there, at the very instant that 
there is a consolidation of the banks, or 
a merger, you have the Comptroller of 
the Currency being charged with deter- 
mining whether or not the capital struc- 
ture is sufficient and adequate to con- 
tinue maintaining that bank as a State 
bank immediately after a merger is con- 
summated. 

In other words, it is not the superin- 
tendent of banks of any State who 
determines whether or not the capital 
structure is adequate, but under this 
amendment you have the Comptroller of 
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the Currency of the United States deter- 
mining whether or not the capital struc- 
ture is adequate to continue the bank as 
a State bank. This is inconsistent and 
incompatible with the declared purpose 
and objectives of this bill. 

Under this bill, you have the Comp- 
troller of the Currency the sole person 
determining whether or not the bank is 
sufficiently capitalized to go on and con- 
tinue under the State banking system 
and laws. 

The amendment itself is fully incon- 
sistent with the purpose of the act. I 
am in favor of the act. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Would not that be 
controlled by State law the moment the 
National bank became a State bank? 

Mr. DOYLE. Yes; but this amend- 
ment does not say it is controlled by State 
law. It is says that the sufficiency of the 
capital structure to continue as a State 
bank, shall be determined by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. That is a Fed- 
eral function. 

Mr. DONDERO. 
State law? 

Mr. DOYLE. It should be the State 
officer and not the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

Mr. DONDERO. The State banking 
commissioner? 

Mr. DOYLE. The State banking com- 
missioner. In other words, it is not a 
question of a State bank merging into a 
Federal bank. It is a Federal bank 
merging into a State banking system. 
Yet under this provision you have as the 
person to determine whether the capital 
structure i: sufficient to operate as a 
State bank, the Comptroller of the Fed- 
eral Currency. 

Mr. DONDERO. Suppose a bark had 
issued two types of stock, preferred and 
common, and the stockholders of the 
preferred stock refused to give their per- 
mission, up to two-thirds of the num- 
ber. Could a merger take place? 

Mr. DOYLE. I think not. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I wonder if the 
gentleman’s construction is correct. The 
language “provided the Comptroller of 
the Currency is satisfied as to the ade- 
quacy of the capital funds” was inserted 
in the amendment to meet the objection 
of the Comptroller of the Currency when 
he raised the question as to whether or 
not the capital would be adequate to 
continue the branches, That clause re- 
fers to the adequacy of the capital with 
respect to the branches; not with respect 
to the consolidation. 

Mr. DOYLE. I do not mean to be 
supercritical, but, on a close study of this 
amendment, I think it is so indefinite 
and uncertain that it will cause nothing 
but confusion if it goes into the bill. 

And, furthermore, I believe the effect 
of the gentleman’s amendment would be 
to continue in operation in States where 
the laws do not permit and branches of 
the merging Federal bank which are in 
operation as branches at the time the 
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merger of the Federal bank into a State 
bank takes place. In other words, the 
branches could continue operating as a 
bank, even though the State law did not 
permit branch banking. Certainly the 
Federal Government does not want to 
step into that pair of shoes and under- 
take to permit and authorize branch 
banking if the State law itself does not 
specifically authorize and approve branch 
banking. p 

This bill is not intended to go into the 
field of branch banking, and I fail to 
see where the gentleman’s offered amend- 
ment is germane to the subject matter 
of the bill itself. Section 2 of the bill 
on page 2 of the bill specifies, as follows: 

A national banking association may, by vote 
of the holders of at least two-thirds of each 
class of its capital stock, convert into, or 
merge or consolidate with, a State bank in 
the same State in which the national bank- 
ing association is located, under a State char- 
ter, in the following manner. 


Then, in subdivisions (a) (b), on pages 
2, 3, and 4 of the bill, the legal steps and 
procedures required to effectuate the 
merger of a national banking association 
into a State banking system in the same 
State in which the national banking as- 
sociation is located are set forth in detail. 
And it is to be noted that the national 
bank merging into the State bank there- 
upon yields up or forfeits its national 
bank charter and it, from that time on, 
operates under a State charter. 

Mr. Chairman, no doubt your many 
colleagues of the House notec that in 
the early part of this debate on this 
amendment I immediately went to the 
Clerk’s desk and asked and received the 
privilege of reading the exact text of 
the gentleman’s proposed amendment. 
I did this so that I could fortify my 
hearing when the Clerk first read the 
amendment; and my reading of the ex- 
act text of the amendment confirmed my 
first hearing of it—which was that it 
had no place in, and, in fact, was out of 
tune and out of line with the worthy 
objectives and purposes of this bill it- 
self. For, I repeat again, the amend- 
ment goes into the field of branch bank- 
ing in the respective States and this bill 
itself has nothing to do with the subject 
of branch banking. This whole subject 
of branch banking should logically be 
taken up in a separate bill. 

By the statement of the distinguished 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, this amendment has not had 
due consideration by the Banking and 
Currency Committee which has the high 
responsibility of passing upon and rec- 
ommending to this House matters affect- 
ing national banking associations and 
national banking laws. Certainly we 
should not write into our national 
banking laws any provision which has 
not had the most thorough consideration 
of our responsible House committee 
which deals with such subjects and 
which we must all admit is the best in- 
informed group in our House on such 
matters. The subject of branch bank- 
ing has such extraordinary ramifications 
in our economic structure and fiscal poli- 
cies in the various States and in the 
Nation that it would be ridiculously in- 
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efficient, in my humble judgment, to ap- 
prove this amendment. I speak for its 
defeat. I also speak for the emphatic 
approval of the bill, H. R. 1161. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
genteman from California [Mr. DOYLE] 
has expired, 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. O'Hara]. 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man 
Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Does not the 
gentleman feel that this bill gives cer- 
tain banks the right to-dodge their op- 
portunity to pay taxes to the country? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I am here, if 
the gentleman will bear with me, to pre- 
sent the viewpoint of the bankers of 
Chicago on the pending bill. I prefer at 
this time not to enter into any general 
debate on academic or other questions 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Chairman, as the only member of 
the committee from the city of Chicago, 
I thought it my duty to send a copy of 
the bill to the large banks in Chicago and 
to request from them their judgment on 
this bill. 

Replies have been received, and I know 
it will interest my colleagues to know 
that all of the bankers in Chicago very 
much approve of this bill. 

Mr. Walter J. Cummings, chairman of 
the board of the Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., of Chicago, 
writes as follows: 

This bill, it seems to me, is eminently fair 
and well conceived. There is no question 
but that national banks should have the 
same privilege to merge or consolidate that 
State banks now enjoy. 


Mr. Bentley G. McCloud, president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, 
writes as follows: 

As I understand it, the bill provides the 
mechanics by which a national bank can 
convert to or merge with a State bank; there- 
by giving a national bank essentially the 
same right that a State bank now has to con- 
vert to a national charter. We look with 
general favor upon the principle of providing 
this equalizing factor. 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. 
yield at this time. 

Mr. Paul S. Russell, president of the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank writes: 

We believe the proposed legislation offers 
desirable protection to our State banking 
system. At present State banks are dis- 
criminated against in that they cannot take 
over a national bank by merger or consoli- 
dation, whereas a national bank may take 
over a State bank. We believe our dual sys- 
tem of State and national banks is good for 
the banking business and our economy and 
that legislation to place them on an equal 
competitive basis is desirable. 


Mr. Arthur T. Leonard, senior vice 
president of the City National Bank and 
Trust Co., writes: 

I think this bill will be a very useful act 
if we should ever have a resumption of 
mergers in banking institutions, and it will 
avoid the many legal complications that were 
necessary in order to merge a national and 
a State bank, 
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Mr. Paul R. Wilkinson, president of 
the National Bank of Hyde Park in Chi- 
cago, writes: 

I would like to go on record as saying that 
I consider this to be an important piece of 
legislation and strongly urge its enactment. 
The effect of this bill, if enacted, will be to 
preserve and strengthen our dual system of 
banking, and this, to my way of thinking, is 
important. 


Mr. Walter J. Riley, president of the 
Chatham Bank of Chicago, writes: 

We are in favor of H. R. 1161 passing, as 
this would make it easier for national banks 
to convert to State banks without liquidat- 
ing. 


Mr. Harry C. Hausman, secretary of 
the Illinois Bankers Association, states: 

H. R. 1161, introduced by Chairman 
SPENCE, would permit national banks to con- 
solidate with the State bank without a tax 
penalty. At the present time, if the State 
bank consolidates with the national bank 
the latter takes over all of the assets of 
the State bank and the stockholders are not 
charged with any capital gains. However, 
if the reverse is true the national bank must 
liquidate and the probable increment re- 
sulting out of such liquidating creates a tax 
obligation and as a result national banks 
are not converting to State charters. We 
feel that this situation is discriminating 
against our State bank system and should be 
corrected. As a matter of fact, I have talked 
this over with our State auditor, Hon. B. O. 
Cooper, who has indicated feeling of amend- 
ing our State banking act so as not to per- 
mit a State bank to convert to a national 
unless it can be done on a reciprocal basis, 
We are in accord with the auditor's feelings. 


Letters approving the proposed legisla- 
tion also have been received by me from 
Mr. M. R. Baty, president of the South 
Shore National Bank, and Mr. Clarence 
A. Beutel, president of the South East 
National Bank. 

As Chicago is an important banking 
center, I am sure my colleagues will be 
interested in knowing that the bill now 
under consideration appears to meet the 
unanimous approval of the bankers of 
that city. I might add that President 
Russell, of the Harris Trust Co., has sent 
me an opinion by Chapman & Cutler, the 
well-known firm of lawyers, who are the 
attorneys for that bank, which I am 
placing in the Record for consideration, 
not at this time, but later, when the bill 
is before the committee on the other side 
or in conference, as the suggestions of 
the learned and highly esteemed coun- 
sel, aimed at strengthening and clarify- 
ing the language of the bill, did not reach 
me until the bill had been reported out 
by our committee. 

The letter of Chapman & Cutler, ad- 
dressed to Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
attention M. B. A. Brannen, reads: 

GENTLEMEN: We are returning herewith 
H. R. 1161 together with the letter from Rep- 
resentative Barratr O'Hara in respect there- 
of. 

We believe the proposed act is appropriate 
to reach the end sought to be attained and 
that in general it follows the scheme already 
provided in the law in respect of conversions 
of State banks into national banks. We do, 
however, have the following comments to 
make, having in mind the fact that most 
likely amendments would occur in any 
event: 

1. Beginning with line 20, on page 6, there 
is a provision which in substance and effect 
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requires the consent of the named authori- 
ties if, in the case of a merger or consolida- 
tion of a national bank into a State bank, 
“the capital stock or surplus of the resulting 
or assuming bank will be less than the ag- 
gregate capital stock or aggregate surplus, 
respectively, of all the merging or consoli- 
dating banks.” In effect this would seem to 
require the consent of the named authori- 
ties in almost each instance where two actu- 
ally operating banks are to merge or con- 
solidate, unless by chance the capital and 
surplus of the two institutions were almost 
exactly the same. Thus if the State bank 
had a capital of $5,000,000 and a surplus of 
$5,000,000 while the national bank had a 
capital of $5,000,000 and a surplus of $15,- 
000,000, it follows that the national bank’s 
stockholders would demand more stock in 
the resulting State bank, which would have 
the effect of capitalizing some of the pre- 
viously existing surplus of the national bank, 
and as a further result the surplus of the 
resulting institution would be less than the 
aggregate surplus of the two merging banks, 
even though the aggregate of capital and 
surplus of the resulting bank was the same. 
If the statutory requirement were that the 
aggregate of capital and surplus of the re- 
sulting banks be the same as the aggregate 
of the capital and surplus before the merger 
or consolidation, the difficulty adverted to 
would not arise. 

On the other hand, it may be that a ques- 
tion of legislative policy exists which caused 
the act to be drafted in the alternative, and 
respectively, as it is, for the general purpose 
of keeping a measure of control over the mat- 
ter in Federal authorities. 

2. We believe it would be well to expand 
on the provision of section 3 of the proposed 
act by affirmatively and expressly providing 
that all the rights, franchises, and interests 
of the national bank in and to every species 
of property, real, personal, and mixed, shall 
be deemed to be transferred to and vested in 
the resulting State bank, including appoint- 
ments, designations, and nominations and 
all other rights and interests as trustee, ex- 
ecutor, administrator, registrar of stocks and 
bonds, guardian of estates, assignee, receiver, 
and in every other fiduciary capacity, in the 
same manner and to the same extent as were 
held and enjoyed by the national bank; pro- 
vided, however, that as to trusts and other 
fiduciary relations the foregoing should be 
effective only to the extent not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the contract, will, or 
document, or applicable law. 

Very truly yours, 
CHAPMAN & CUTLER. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

The chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. SADLAK]. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, I 
heartily endorse the purposes of H. R. 
1161. 

I ask unar mous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, this 
measure, H. R. 1161, providing for the 
conversion, merger, or consolidation of 
national banks into State banks, is a 
proposal which is of importance to the 
economy of our country and a measure 
which should have the unanimous sup- 
port of the Committee and of the House 
when the debate on the measure is com- 
pleted here in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
The measure provides for a simplified 
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procedure by which national banks may 
convert into or merge with State banks. 
The need for this legislation is vitally 
necessary in my opinion and that opin- 
ion, Mr. Chairman, coincides with that 
of the Honorable Richard Rapport, bank 
commissioner of the State of Connecti- 
cut, who also is the chairman of the. exe- 
cutive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Supervisors of State Banks. 
After careful diagnosis of this meas- 
ure, its primary objective in which I am 
in agreement is the preservation of our 
dual banking system. I understand that 
the laws of many States provide for the 
conversion of State banks into National 
banks and also allow the merger of State 
banks with national banks where the re- 
sultant corporation is a national bank. 
The procedure for conversion or merger 
in the other direction, however, is, under 
Federal law, extremely complicated and 
difficult. This bill, as a matter of simple 
justice, provides reciprocal procedure 
and allows, by a simplified method, the 


` procedure or merger of national or State 


banks in either direction, thus avoiding 
the present tax penalty which drives 
State banks into the national system or 
keeps national banks from entering the 
State system. The bill, as proposed, 
would not give either system an advan- 
tage over the other but would remove 
the present gross inequity. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to quote 
at this point from a letter which I re- 
ceived recently from Commissioner Rap- 
port because in this it seems to me that 
he has hit at the very necessity for sec- 
tions 1, 2, and 3 of the bill which provide 
for the equality of tax treatment, and I 
quote as follows: 

Due to the present lack of legislation of 
the type proposed in H. R. 1161, there might 
be a heavy tax penalty in case a national 
bank wishes to convert into a State bank 
or in case a State bank and a National bank 
wish to merge and have the resulting cor- 
poration be a State bank. This is so because 
under present Federal law a national bank 
in such cases goes through voluntary liqui- 
dation involving a writing-up of any capital 
gains which may have accumulated in the 
capital structure of the national bank. 
These capital gains are held taxable to the 
stockholders under Federal income-tax stat- 
utes. This penalty results in a discrimina- 
tion against the State banking system, and 
over a short period of time in the State of 
Pennsylvania recently this resulted in a loss 
of about a billion dollars in State-chartered 
bank totals and a corresponding gain in 
national bank totals in that State. The un- 


. fairness of this situation is seen in the fact 


that, when a national bank consolidates with 
another national bank and when a State 
bank consolidates with another State-char- 
tered institution, it is on the basis of a merg- 
ing of equals and there is no taxable gain. 
This all, in my opinion, is a discrimination 
against State banks and a weakening of the 
dual system of banking, which is so impor- 
tant to our country. 


I further heartily endorse the passage 
of this bill because it provides a greater 
degree of equality as between national 
banks and State banks, and adequately 
protects both the depositors and the 
shareholders of a national bank, which 
converts into a State bank, or consoli- 
dates with the State bank under that 
bank’s charter. 
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For the reasons which I have outlined, 
Mr. Chairman, I urge the favorable pas- 
sage of H. R. 1161. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SPENCE] to close debate. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, while 
the amendment offered by my distin- 
guished friend the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp] may be ger- 
mane, it is certainly not relevant or 
pertinent to the inquiry we are now pur- 
suing. Branch banking has always been 
a highly involved and controversial ques- 
tion. The gentleman’s amendment goes 
into the broad field of branch banking. 
This amendment has been submitted to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and both 
he and the Comptroller of the Currency 
disapprove it. 

What would be the result of the opera- 
tion of this amendment? It does not 
apply, as does the bill, to the conversion 
of national banks into State banks, but 
it goes the other way and applies to the 
conversion of State banks into national 
banks and provides that the branches 
that they have at the time of the conver- 
sion shall remain. What would be the 
result? The State bank might have 
four or five branches and it would merge 
with a national bank that has four or 
five branches; then, in violation of the 
objective of State laws and in possible 
contravention of the laws of the Federal 
Government, with certain exceptions, 
those branches must remain in operation. 

This would be a violation of t*e spirit 
of branch banking in the dual banking 
system; it would bring nothing but con- 
fusion and chaos, and would destroy the 
orderly banking system. It was not very 
long ago that the question was whether 
the National Government had the power 
to establish national banks in a State; 
now we are saying to the National Gov- 
ernment that they must maintain in the 
States the branches which the State 
bank has established irrespective of 
what the banking needs might require, 
or irrespective of what the future bank- 
ing needs might require. Certainly you 
do not want that. 

We have not had any committee con- 
sideration of this amendment; we do not 
know what the effect would be, but the 
people who have had the chance to study 
this matter most thoroughly and who 
have devoted all their time to the ad- 
ministration of the banking laws are 
opposed to it. I hope you will not do 
anything so drastic and so far-reaching 
as to adopt this amendment. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Does not this bill 
put the Federal Government into the 
banking business in competition with our 
own State banks and laws relative to run- 
ning them, put them under Federal 
power down here in Washington? 

Mr. SPENCE. The Federal Govern- 
ment has been in the banking business in 
the States since the time that John Mar- 
shall decided that they could go there. 
This bill does not change any of the 
fundamental laws of banking it merely 
gives the right to a national bank to con- 
vert into a State bank without going 
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through the expensive, lengthy, and 
cumbersome proceedings of liquidation 
and reincorporation. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr.SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I decline 
to yield further., 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired; 
all time has expired. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Crawrorp) there 
were—ayes 4, noes 57. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and twelve Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Under the rule the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. CARROLL, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that the Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 1161) to provide for the conversion 
of national banking associations into 
and their merger or consolidation with 
State banks, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 305, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with an 
amendment adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
55 engrossment and third reading of the 
b 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. NICHOLSON) there 
were—ayes 91, noes 1. 

So the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND 
MARKETING QUOTAS 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, by the di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 304 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 5738) to amend the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, and for 
other purposes. That after general debate 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
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conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments there- 
to to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 155] 

Bailey Gilmer Powell 
Bates, Ky Gore Quinn 
BI Gregory Richards 
Bland Hedrick Scott, 
Bolton,Ohio Hinshaw Hugh D., Jr. 
Boykin Hope rest 
Brooks Hull Shafer 
Buckley, N. Y. Kirwan Short 
Bulwinkle Larcade Smith, Ohio 
Carlyle Lichtenwalter Staggers 
Cavalcante McGrath Stànley 

er McGregor Stigler 
Chudoff Marcantonio Taylor 
Clevenger Mason e 
Cole, N. Y. Murphy Thomas, N. J. 
Coudert Norton Thomas, Tex. 
Dawson O'Neill Towe 
Deane Passman Vinson 
Dingell Patman Walsh 
Eaton Pfeifer, Welch, Calif. 
Elston Joseph L. Whitaker 
Engle, Calif Pfeiffer, White, Calif. 
Fallon William L. tten 
Fellows Phillips, Tenn. Wigglesworth 
Fogarty Plumley Withrow 
Furcolo Potter Woodhouse 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 358 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLE of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts) 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
in the Recorp and include two articles, 

Mr. EBERHARTER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recor and include an article ap- 
pearing in the New York Times. 

Mr. HOEVEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a radio address by 
Mr. HILL, of Colorado. 


COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND 
MARKETING QUOTAS 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order consideration of the bill H. R. 5738 
which prescribes marketing quotas and 
acreage allotments for cotton, wheat, 
and peanuts, It is of vital importance to 
the economy of our Nation and it is a 
highly technical bill. I think it would 
be well for the Members to listen closely 
to the debate on this matter by members 
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of the committee who have studied the 
situation over the years. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time and I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr, ALLEN], 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no objection on this side to the 
consideration of the bill. There might 
be some Members who are going to be 
opposed to it but there is no objection to 
the rule. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 13 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Beckworts]. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
do not pretend to be an authority on 
agriculture or on cotton, but I do say 
that the type of farmer I know some- 
thing about is what might be termed 
the small family-sized farm. It is he 
who has a terrific stake in this legisla- 
tion. Also we have some large farmers 
in our area. They have much at stake 
likewise; I feel I know something about 
their situation too; it is my desire to be 


fair and just with both, and all farmers, 


I can remember very well how the 
quota system operated when we had it 
before. And may I say that I am for a 
farm program. I have never failed to 
support farm legislation and I expect to 
support farm legislation pertaining to 
cotton at this time, today. But when 
we adopt a farm program, a program of 
control, make no mistake about it, we are 
adopting a program of control and con- 
trol itis. There is no question but what 
it is control once it is put on. Nobody 
will dispute that fact. Therefore when 
we adopt a program of control one im- 
portant objective should actuate the 
membership of this House and that is 
that it be fair. 

There are a lot more family-sized 
farms in this country than any other 
kind. I think this is a healthy situation 
and I want it to remain a healthy situa- 
tion. The little family-sized farmer is 
the bulwark of many things that are good 
and fine and I make bold to say that 
we should examine his situation very 
carefully when we begin to write a pro- 
gram. We should see whether or not 
we are treating him as he should be 
treated. Likewise should have as our 
objective the giving of a fair and square 
deal to the big farmer. No one desires 
to do the wrong thing by any farmers. 

I think we ought to be sure in the 
writing of legislation that the small 
family-sized farmer is definitely going 
to come out all right under a farm pro- 
gram. What happens if he does not 
come out all right? Suppose you give 
him an allotment that is so small that he 
cannot make enough dollars on the farm 
to remain there. What will he do? 
There is only one thing for him to do, 
and that is to leave. 

The poor-land farmer, because of his 
situation, is the first man to leave the 
farm and the last man to return. He 
does not like to work poor land. It is a 
mistake to assume that & fellow works 
poor land simply because he likes to 
work poor land. He works poor land 
because that is the only land he can 
find to work. 
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I repeat, I desire to state in the years 
I have been in Congress I have supported 
all of the agricultural legislation which 
has been designed to aid and help the 
farmers of this Nation. Indeed, I feel 
much constructive work has been done. 
Never have I had the viewpoint, how- 
ever, that the programs we have had are 
perfect. Therefore, I am not reluctant 
to welcome changes which might be con- 
structive and fair; constructive and fair 
to all farmers, little and large farmers, 
owners, and tenants; constructive and 
fair for the one-horse farmer and the 
mechanized farmer. Whether or not we 
shall have a program that will endure 
will be determined by the soundness, 
fairness, and justness of the program. 
Throughout the time I have been in 
Congress and even before I came here, 
because I come from a section where we 
do not have the most fertile land—we 
are improving our soil—and where our 
farms are small, I have feared the prob- 
lems of the family-size farmer have not 
been given as much attention as they 
warrant. My impression whether I am 
correct or not has been that too often 
the problems of the family-size farmer 
have not been deait with in a primary 
manner. By these statements I do not 
allege there has been a premeditated 
purpose to mistreat the family-size 
farmer; rather the fact he is not the 
most vocal of farmers is probably re- 
sponsible for the lack of attention the 
difficulties he faces have received. 

There are many small family-size 
farmers in the United States; however, 
I am of the opinion they are becoming 
fewer. No segment of agriculture de- 
serves to receive more protection and 
help than the family-size farmer. It 
will be a sad day in this country when a 
competent family-size farmer, utilizing 
his own skills and those of his family, 
cannot go to the farm to earn a living 
through the toil of himself and that of 
his family. I feel it should be remem- 
bered that the family-size farmer, in the 
main, is not the one who is responsible 
for the great surpluses which from time 
to time have plagued agriculture. Why 
do I say this? The family-size farmer in 
the main raises his living at home. He 
consumes a great proportion of what he 
produces. Generally speaking, his 
money crop is very small; therefore, I 
repeat, it is not he who brings on the 
great surpluses. 

For the past 8 years—since 1941— 
American agriculture has not been in a 
normal situation. Beginning in 1941 
people left the farm to go into the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps. They left the 
farm to enter the merchant marine 
service and to work in the war plants. 
They tended to leave the poorer farms 
first; to them they are returning last. 
After the war there were many jobs. I 
fancy a rather sizable number of people 
who could be classified as to their voca- 
tion genuine farmers have really not been 
on the farm since 1941. With unemploy- 
ment becoming more widespread some of 
these people who own farms and some 
who would ordinarily rent farms will be 
returning and will desire to work and 
cultivate small farms to earn as a mini- 
mum bread and beans, milk and medi- 
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cine, blue shirts, and overalls. They will 
not come to the farms to make great 
profits but to earn livings. Shall these 
people be denied the privilege of earning 
these livings. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment in a letter I received seems to agree 
with my premise in this connection. 

I quote from a July 15 letter I received 
from Secretary Brannan: 

Again speaking in general terms, the 
Department encourages the development and 
operation of family-sized farms. By family- 
sized farms we mean a unit on which the 
operator and his family perform the major 
portion of the farming operations. Differ- 
ences in location, type of soil, type of farm- 
ing operations, knowledge and ability of the 
operator, and other factors must be taken 
into consideration in judging what is a 
family-sized farm. 

We are wholly in accord with the principle 
that a farmer and his family are entitled 
to earn a living on a farm. 


Note the above carefully. To take care 
of these people any quota program we 
adopt should be very flexible. Mind you, 
there are many genuine farmers in this 
country in my opinion who today are 
not pursuing agricultural pursuits. As 
a matter of fact, they were either com- 
pelled or invited to depart from agri- 
cultural pursuits. Any quota program 
should give in my opinion thorough con- 
sideration to the genuine family-size 
farmer. It should be definite he will 
have enough of the quota crop to assure 
him not a profit income but a living in- 
come. 

In this connection one of the most un- 
fortunate factors which has characterized 
quota programs in the past has been 
the fertility of the soil factor. In estab- 
lishing individual quotas proper emphasis 
as I view it to the differences of the fer- 
tility of various soils has never been given. 
The Department uses in the main the 
acreage standard and has relied on the 
difficulties of the administration as one of 
the reasons why it would be impracticable 
to consider a quantity standard. Be 
it remembered nobody lives on the num- 
ber of acres he cultivates. He lives on 
what the acres produce. If they produce 
a small amount, he lives on a small 
amount. If they produce a large amount, 
he lives on a large amount. I may be 
given 5 acres of cotton which will produce 
only one-fifth of a bale of cotton to the 
acre. Conceivably, my neighbor may be 
given 5 acres of cotton which will pro- 
duce 1 bale to the acre. My cotton acre- 
age allotment gives me the income from 
1 bale of cotton—his cotton acreage al- 
lotment gives him the income from 5 
bales of cotton. The paramount ques- 
tion which should be asked by a county 
committee in alloting acreage should be 
this—how fertile are the acres? 

The significant thing is not how many 
acres a farmer is given but what the acres 
will produce. This cannot be emphasized 
too much. 

There has been the theory advanced 
that if a person is farming poor land he 
should get off the land and move to a 
rich land area or cease to farm alto- 
gether. This is a wonderful theory 
which I would like to see possible of at- 
tainment. However, America was not 
built on such a theory. There have been 
many people who have received their 
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start farming the most fertile land they 
could find which at best was poor land. 
People do not farm poor land just be- 
cause they like to work poorland. There 
have been many people who have he- 
come big businessmen that began in rel- 
atively unprofitable businesses with ob- 
stacles surrounding those businesses. 
Those who do not understand the mean- 
ing of freedom of choice of vocation have 
at times gone so far as to say that if a 
person cannot do this, that, or the other, 
as the Government tells him he should 
not be in the business. There are those 
who contend if a person cannot find 
good land to farm he should not farm. 
The Creator of us all did not endow all 
parts of America with fertile land and 
those who are unfortunate enough to 
have to farm on unfertile land should 
not be blamed for a plight they did not 
bring upon themselves. Cften I have 
heard it said that poor-land farmers 
should go into some other type of farm- 
ing. Frequently it is said they should 
grow cattle, hogs, chickens, and milk 
cows. This always is a good suggestion 
provided they can get into such a farm 
situation. This is not as easy as it 
sounds. 

Over and over it has been alleged that 
the small poor-land farmer must cease 
to grow cotton—that he cannot compete. 

No one would contend I am sure that 
our present cotton program or the one 
proposed is designed to bring down the 
price the purchaser of the cotton must 
pay. The opposite is true; it is designed 
to keep the price of cotton up which 
places cotton in a poorer position to com- 
pete. I am for keeping cotton at a good 
price. 

I quote two paragraphs from a letter 
written me February 16, 1949, by Mr. 
Loveland, Department of Agriculture: 

This is in reply to your letter of January 
29, 1949, regarding whether the productive 
factors of the and should be given special 
consideration in establishing cotton allot- 
ments for farms. Representatives of the Cot- 
ton Branch in the Production and Market- 
ing Administration recently discussed with 
you the suggestions set forth in your letter, 

The most serious problem facing the cot- 
ton economy of this country at this time is 
the competition with synthetics for the do- 
mestic market and the competition for ex- 
port outlets. In both instances, the major 
factor involved is the cost of cotton produc- 
tion as compared with the cost of competi- 
tive commodities. Consequently, we believe 
that if cotton is to maintain its favorable 
position it must be done through the pro- 
3 of higher quality cotton at lower 
C 8. 


Also, I quote a part of a letter written 
me March 10, 1949, by the assistant to 
the Under Secretary: 

However, efforts have been made to place 
more emphasis on the productivity of the 
soil in establishing allotments. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to use this approach for the 
reason that we must constantly try to keep 
the cost of cotton production at a minimum, 
in order that cotton can compete favorably 
with other competitive commodities. 


Now I quote part of a paragraph from 
a letter written me June 8, 1949, by Sec- 
retary Charles Brannan: 

In connection with Mr. Payne’s comments 
on the relatively low support levels for farm 
commodity prices during the 1930's, it must 
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be kept in mind that the price-support pro- 
gram was started at a time when prices were 
extremely low. A drastic increase in prices 
was purposely avoided, in order to raise com- 
modity prices gradually to a level that would 
be fair to farmers. 


On March 23 1949 Under Secretary 
Loveland, Department of Agriculture, 
wrote me a letter the pertinent part of 
which I quote. 


We were stating that, in our opinion, low 
cost producers would be in a more favorable 
position, if it becomes necessary, for absorb- 
ing lower cotton prices in order to compete 
with other fibers for market outlets. 

Obviously, the market price for a given 
quality of cotton at a particular time and 
place is the same, regardless of cost at which 
it was produced; however, cotton produced 
at lower costs will return the growers a 
wider margin of profit or lesser amount of 
loss. 


I repeat, the real primary purpose of 
the cotton program as I see it could not 
be said to be the placing of cotton in a 
position to compete by bringing down 
the price of cotton. 

I submitted substantially the follow- 
ing assumption to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture not long ago, 
Assume a farmer with a family owns a 
60-acre farm in east Texas. Assume 
he had farmed all his life until he left it 
in 1941 or 1942 and thereafter worked in 
a defense plant until the war was over 
and then in the reconverted peace- 
time plant until recently when he lost 
his job owning to a reduction in force. 
He could easily have been a sailor or 
soldier or merchant seaman. He now re- 
turns to his farm with his car, his furni- 
ture, and $1,000 in cash. Prior to his 
leaving the farm he had grown some cot- 
ton and some peanuts. Under a pro- 
gram of control, what would his farm 
program be? I have been interested in 
the answers I have received. I appreci- 
ate the time and attention the depart- 
ment has given the assumed set of cir- 
cumstances I submitted to them. I quote 
them. 

I quote from a letter written me June 
17, 1949 by Secretary Brannan: 

In your letter you give an example of a 
60-acre east Texas farm which grew cotton 
and peanuts and had allotments in 1942, 
The owner Was not in the armed services 
but worked in a defense plant until the 
war was over and then in private industry 
until he lost his job in December 1948. The 
owner now desires to return to this farm 
and earn a living. He has $1,000 in cash, 
his furniture and & car. Your request is 
for information on the other ways, the al- 
ternatives, he has for earning his living due 
to allotments and reduced acreages on cot- 
ton and peanuts. 

The enclosed tabulation showing the 
present and adjusted farm organization for 
a 60-acre cotton farm applicable to south- 
east Texas may be used to Illustrate the 
possible organization to meet the conditions 
you describe; í. e., operator returning to a 
unit after it has been out of crop production 
for the past 6 years. The illustration as- 
sumes that the operator would not receive 
more than 50 percent of a normal cotton 
acreage under an allotment program. He 
Would be classified as a new grower. Ex- 
penses would include the purchase of addi- 
tional livestock as well as the ordinary farm 
operating expenses, The $1,000 cash which 
the operator has available would be required 
to take care of farm operating expenses. 
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This may mean that a special form of credit 
and management guidance during the ad- 
justment period would be necessary. The 
income of the adjusted unit in this calcula- 
tion would be approximately 85 percent of 
the present unit. 


The operator would receive 50 percent 
of a normal cotton acreage under an 
allotment program? 

I continue to quote from the June 17 
letter of Secretary Brannan: 


However, all units do not lend themselves 
equally well to adjustments through pro rata 
allotments. The result is that some units 
will be faced with smaller incomes. This 
will bring pressure by these operators to 
enlarge their business by purchase or lease 
of land with an allotment, * * * Other- 
wise the result is to divide the gross income 
for agriculture among more people and lower 
the per capita return. This would further 
widen the gap between farm and nonfarm 
workers. This may mean that in addition 
to giving guidance in setting up the most 
efficient and properly adjusted farm unit 
that an active program of retraining for ad- 
justment out of agriculture and promotion 
of rural industry may be needed as a sup- 
plement. 

The farm program suggestions which will 
be sent to you by Mr. B. F. Vance will un- 
doubtedly provide a more specific formula 
applicable to the particular conditions you 
describe. In the meantime we hope that 
this will give you a key as to the over-all 
adjustment problem. 


I now include the plan: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Ma. BECKWORTH: In accordance with 
your telephone request we are supplementing 
our letter of June 3 regarding suggestions 
for sources of income for small east-Texas 
farmers who have returned to cotton and 
peanut farms from private employment. We 
are also incorporating the information on an 
alternative organization plan which Mr. P. F. 
Aylesworth supplied to you at your request. 

In your letter you give an example of a 
60-acre east-Texas farm which grew cotton 
and peanuts and had allotments in 1942. 
The owner was not in the armed service but 
worked in a defense plant until the war was 
over and then in private industry until he 
lost his job in December 1948. The owner 
now desires to return to this farm and earn 
aliving. He has $1,000 in cash, his furniture, 
and a car. Your request is for information 
on the other ways, the alternatives he has, for 
earning his living due to allotments and 
reduced acreages on cotton and peanuts. 

The enclosed tabulation showing the 
present and adjusted farm organization for 
& 60-acre cotton farm applicable to south- 
east Texas may be used to illustrate the 
possible organization to meet the conditions 
you describe; 1. e., operator returning to a 
unit after it has been out of crop production 
for the past 6 years, The illustration assumes 
that the operator would not receive more 
than 50 percent of a normal cotton acreage 
under an allotment program. He would be 
classified as a new grower. Expenses would 
include the purchase of additional livestock 
as well as the ordinary farm operating ex- 
penses. The $1,000 cash which the operator 
has available would be required to take care 
of farm operating expenses. This may mean 
that a special form of credit and management 
guidance during the adjustment period 
would be necessary. The income of the ad- 
justed unit in this calculation would be ap- 
proximately 85 percent of the present unit. 

This illustration may also serve to point 
up some of the problems encountered when 
it is necessary to impose allotments and 
quotas on producers of a commodity in which 
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the production capacity is in excess of the 
market demand. Established producers as 
well as those returning to their units must 
find alternative enterprises to replace the 
income lost through reductions In the prin- 
cipal crop. Insofar as this can be accom- 
plished there need be no appreciable change 
in the size or number of farms, only a shift 
in the pattern of production. 

However, all units do not lend themselves 
equally well to adjustments through pro 
rata allotments. The result is that some 
units will be faced with smaller incomes. 
This will bring pressure by these operators 
to enlarge their business by purchase or lease 
of land with an allotment. This means that 
over all there must continue to be a shift 
of people out of agriculture and in these par- 
ticular areas return of the people to the 
land must be on a replacement basis. Oth- 
erwise the result is to divide the gross in- 
come for agriculture among more people and 
lower the per capita return. This would 
further widen the gap between farm and 
nonfarm workers. This may mean that in 
addition to giving guidance in setting up the 
most efficient and properly adjusted farm 
unit that an active program of retraining 
for adjustment out of agriculture and pro- 
motion of rural industry may be needed as 
a supplement. 

The farm-program suggestions which will 
be sent to you by Mr. B. F. Vance will un- 
doubtedly provide a more specific formula 
applicable to the particular conditions you 
describe, In the meantime we hope that this 
will give you a key as to the over-all ad- 
justment problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary. 


Alternative organization plan for 60-acre 
cotton farm 


Item 


Also I include a letter to me written 
by Mr. Vance July 18, 1949, and a tele- 
gram Mr. Vance sent me July 18, 1949: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
College Station, Tez., July 18, 1949. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BECKWORTH: As you were advised 
in a letter dated June 3 from Mr. A. J. Love- 
land, Under Secretary of Agriculture, your 
letter of May 12 has been referred to me for 
the cevelopment of a program that would 
offer some opportunity for a farmer Just re- 
turning to an east Texas farm after having 
spent several years in off-farm employment. 

We have spent some time studying the 
problem in the light of existing legislation 
having to do with farm allotments for cotton, 
peanuts, and other crops common to the 
area involved, Your letter has also been 
referred to the Department of Agricultural 
Education of the A. & M. College for study 
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and comments. This department is directly 
concerned in the development of agricul- 
tural programs in the State since, among 
other things, the vocational agriculture serv- 
ice is one rf its principal functions. 

In general, we agree with the broad sug- 
gestions made in Mr. Loveland's letter of 
June 3 and are quoting below in its entirety 
the letter from Dr. E. R. Alexander, head of 
the Department of Agricultural Education, 
since we find his suggestions in substantial 
agreement with those in this office. In addi- 
tion to the suggestions in the quoted letter, 
we believe the east Texas area offers an un- 
surpassed opportunity for the production of 
beef cattle and believe that any program out- 
lined should include encouragement for this 
type of farm enterprise, probably in connec- 
tion with other farm-income producing 
projects. 

“The questicn asked by Congressman 
BECKWORTH relative to an approved farming 
program for small farmers in east Texas, sug- 
gests a number of problems that will have to 
be taken into account in the framing of legis- 
lation providing a plan for Government as- 
sistance to these farmers. 

“The future of farming in east Texas can- 
not be clearly outlined at present, but it is 
possible to suggest probable events and 
trends which may be useful in the develop- 
ment of a long-range Government farm pro- 
gram. It seems to me that a farm program 
must be planned with four considerations in 
mind: (1) Long-range trends in world and 
national affairs, (2) regional economic de- 
velopments, (3) current farm trends in par- 
ticular regions, and (4) the present farm set- 
up of the individual farmers—in this case, 
in east Texas. 

“It is obvious that we cannot disregard 
world politics, international rivalries, and 
nationalistic aspirations. These factors, plus 
international trade agreements, may have a 
significant effect upon our opportunity to 
dispose of surplus agricultural commodities 
in world trade. 

“Regional economic developments are of 
tremendous importance in their influence 
upon the farmer's opportunity to sell his 
products on the domestic market. It has 
been a reasoned personal opinion that the 
Gulf coast area of Texas and the South 
will become, in time, the center of the world’s 
economic civilization. I have in mind the 
historical pattern of the movement of the 
economic centers of influence in the direc- 
tion of unexploited natural resources. We 
recall the Tigris-Euphrates Valley, the Medi- 
terranean, the European shores of the Atlan- 
tic, the American shores of the Atlantic, and, 
at present, the northern and northeastern 
sections of the United States with a con- 
tributary influence by the South. The pre- 
dominating influence in the South lies in 
the Southwest, the source of sulfur, oil, and 
natural gas. As is commonly understood, 
South America contains the largest amount 
of unexploited natural resources. Since we 
in the United States have financial, dis- 
tributing, manufacturing, and agricultural 
production know-how, it is reasonable to 
assume that the Gulf coast area will become 
the next center. 

“With the development of large centers of 
population in the Gulf coast region, farm- 
ers will have an opportunity to find an ex- 
pinding market for a great variety of agricul- 
tural commodities, which can be produced in 
east Texas. I am in agreement with Under 
Secretary Loveland that farmers of east Texas 
should be encouraged to increase the produc- 
tion of livestock and livestock products, in- 
cluding dairy and poultry. Rainfall records 
for this section indicate that farmers can de- 
velop pastures that will enable them to pro- 
duce milk at a greatly reduced cost. Current 
pricer of milk in Houston offer a most en- 
couraging opportunity for the establishment 
and expansion of the dairy enterprise. It is 
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interesting to note in passing that the June 
issue of Fluid Milk, USDA, a maximum price 
of $3.69 per hundred pounds was paid in 
Wisconsin as compared to $6.80 in Houston 
and Galveston, and $5.50 in Dallas. This 
margin of $3.11 makes it possible for handlers 
of whole milk to buy it and ship it in refrig- 
erated trucks to the Houston market at a 
profit. 

“In brief, my recommendation for the 
farming program in east Texas would be 
maximum assistance in soil and water con- 
servation, pasture development, and the pro- 
duction and processing of forage crops. It 
is true that timber does offer a source of in- 
come to farmers, but I am advised by the 
State forest service that the counties of 
Angelina and Nacogdoches have a total of 
344,000 acres of forest land in holdings of 
3,000 acres and above. These two counties 
have a total of 75,750 acres in national for- 
ests. In Angelina county acres in forest 
land are in excess of 50 percent of agriculture 
land. In Nacogdoches, it is approximately 
25 percent of total agriculture land. I think 
farmers should be encouraged to improve 
their handling of their forest, but, at present, 
I do not anticipate any considerable increase 
in income from this source.” 

It is regretted that a prompt reply could 
not be made to the Secretary's letter of 
June 3. Iam glad to furnish our comments 
as given above and will furnish additional 


information as time and circumstances will 


permit. 
Very truly yours, 
B. F. Vance, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


COLLEGE STATION, TEX., July 18, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Subject: Program for east Texas farm, your 
letter May 12. 

Believe congressional action for govern- 
mental assistance and agricultural produc- 
tion controls should take into account long- 
rang: trends in world and national affairs, 
regional economic developments, current 
farm trends in particular regions and a pres- 
ent production pattern for east Texas. The 
world situation must be considered, as inter- 
national trade agreements have a significant 
effect on opportunities to dispose of surplus 
commodities in world trade. 

Regional developments must be considered 
as these influence local markets for farmers’ 
production. Believe Gulf coast area in time 
will become the center of domestic eco- 
nomic civilization and probably the center 
of world economic civilization because of 
its unparalleled natural resources. Feel that 
enlarged markets for milk, beef, poultry, 
vegetables, and other food crops offer much 
better agricultural enterprises in east Texas 
area because of this ecunomic development 
than do cotton, peanuts, and some other 
crops that are in surplus supply, thereby 
bringing on production controls. Feel Gov- 
ernment program for east Texas should in- 
clude maximum assistance to soil and water 
conservation, pasture development, and the 
production of forage crops. Air-mail letter 
follows. 

B. F. VANCE. 


I include a letter written me by Mr. 
Aylesworth, Department of Agriculture, 
June 13, 1949: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. BECKWORTH: In accordance with 
our telephone conversation I am enclosing a 
tabulation showing the present and adjusted 
farm organisation for a 60-acre cotton farm 
applicable to southeast Texas. This shows 
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the direction the adjustment must take; but 
as for any hypothetical farm plan, revisions 
would be necessary in making application to 
specific farms. 

This tabulation can be used to illustrate 
the possible organization for an operator re- 
turning to a unit after it had been out of 
crop production for the past 5 years. This 
illustration assumes he would receive 50 per- 
cent of the normal cotton acreage as an al- 
lotment for a new grower. The income on 
the adjusted unit would be approximately 85 
percent of the old unit. Farm expenses 
would be approximately $1,000 and the cost 
of additional livestock to be purchased would 
be $:,000. This may mean that a special 
form of credit and management guidance 
during the adjustment period would be neces- 
sary. 

This illustration serves to point up some 
of the problems encountered when it is neces- 
sary to impose allotments and quotas on 
producers of a commodity in which the pro- 
duction capacity is in excess of market de- 
mand. Insofar as producers of these com- 
modities can find alternative enterprises to 
replace the income lost by reductions in the 
principal crop there will be no appreciable 
change in size or number of farms, only a 
shift in the pattern of production—usually 
crop to livestock production. 

However, all units do not lend themselves 
equally well to adjustments through pro 
rata allotments. The result is that some 
units will be faced with smaller incomes. 
This will bring pressure by these operators 
to enlarge their business by purchase or 


` lease of land with an allotment. This means 


that over-all there must continue to be a 
shift of people out of agriculture and in 
these particular areas return of the people 
to the land must be on a replacement basis. 
Otherwise the result is to divide the gross 
income for agriculture among more people 
and lower the per capita return. This would 
further widen the gap between farm and 
nonfarm workers. This may mean that in 
addition to giving guidance in setting up 
the most efficient and properly adjusted farm 
unit that an active program of retraining 
for adjustment out of agriculture and pro- 
motion of rural industry may be needed as 
a supplement, 

The farm program suggestions which will 
be sent to you by Mr. B. F. Vance will un- 
doubtedly provide a more specific formula 
applicable to the particular conditions you 
describe. In the meantime we hope that 
this will give you a key as to the over-all 
adjustment problem, 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP F. AYLESWORTH, 
Office of the Secretary. 


Alternative organization plan for 60-acre 
cotton farm 


Ad- 
Item Present justed 


Crops and land use: 
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Also I include three letters Mr. Love- 
land, Department of Agriculture, wrote 
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me June 3, 1949, July 7, 1949, and July 
28, 1949: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 7, 1949, 
Hon. LINDLEY Beck WORTE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mg. BeckworrH: In our letter of June 
17 we attempted to point up some of the con- 
siderations and problems involved in the il- 
lustration you gave. 

One of these is credit. The specific needs 
will depend on the number and price of live- 
stock and operating expenses and can be an- 
swered only on an individual-case basis ac- 
cording to prices in the area and the needs 
of the operator. 

The second has to do with the allotment 
on the farm. Under existing law the Secre- 
tary may set aside for new farms as much 
as 2 percent of the State cotton acreage al- 
lotments. As to peanuts, the acreage allot- 
ted to new farms in 1949 was eight-tenths 
of 1 percent of the national acreage allot- 
ment. We are uncertain of the acreage 
which may be reserved for establishing 1950 
peanut allotments for new farms. The bills 
which have been introduced in this Congress 
to change the cotton and peanut marketing- 
quota provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 would authorize a percent- 
age of the national marketing quota or acre- 
age allotment to be set aside for apportion- 
ment to new farms. 

Another consideration is that of alterna- 
tive operations. The bill introduced by Sen- 
ator PEPPER, S. 1092, to provide for aid in in- 
dustrialization of underdeveloped areas and 
for other purposes very clearly sets forth 
this approach, A similar bill along this line 
was introduced by Congressman Brooxs Hays 
in the Eightieth Congress. This is H. R. 
2738. 

The hypothetical farm plan was given as 
an illustration only in answer to a hypo- 
thetical situation, Any such plan would 
need to be revised and adjusted according 
to the specific farm unit involved. As pre- 
viously stated, we have asked Mr. B. F. Vance 
to provide a more specific formula applicable 
to the particular conditions you describe. 
We believe this will furnish a much more 
satisfactory basis than to attempt to spell 
out further details as to prices, costs, and 
returns on the hypothetical illustration. Mr. 
Vance will undoubtedly also include material 
pertinent to the points you have raised re- 

credit, allotments, and alternative 
operations. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. J. LOVELAND, 
Under Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 28, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. BECKWORTH: This is in reply to 
your letter of July 20. It was necessary to 
make certain assumptions in addition to 
those stated in your letter regarding the 
kind of livestock to be purchased, the season 
in which the farmer started operations, and 
the use made of current receipts. First, it 
is assumed that the farmer would buy 8 
milk cows, 6 feeder pigs, 200 hens, and 10 
head of young beef cattle. Second, that the 
farmer would be starting now (July 1949) 
any buying livestock at prevailing prices in 
east Texas, and that he would have no farm- 
raised feed available for about another 12 
months, And third, any income received 


from the sale of milk and eggs would be used 


for farm-operating expenses or family main- 
tenance. 

From those assumptions we have esti- 
mated that the farmer would need approxi- 
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mately $2,800 for the purchase of the live- 
stock and an additional $1,600 for pur- 
chased feed for the next 12 months, or a 
total of $4,400. 

Perhaps with very little pasture and no 
feed on hand the farmer might do well to 
delay the purchase of the 10 young beef 
cattle for another year or until he could build 
up his pasture and feed supply. By this 
means he could reduce the amount of capi- 
tal required to $3,000. Unless the farmer 
already had machinery and tools he would 
also need to consider a minimum invest- 
ment for this purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. LOVELAND, 
Acting Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 3, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWOPTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This is in reply to 
your letter of May 12, 1949, requesting sug- 
gestions for sources of income of small east 
Texas farmers who have returned to cotton 
aud peanut farms from private employment. 

We are not immediately familiar with all 
of the local conditions in Texas which would 
have a bearing upon possible sources of in- 
come on the type of farm to which you made 
reference. Therefore, our suggestion to a 
person situated as explained in your letter 
would be to seek the advice and counsel of 
local agricultural agencies and other public 
service groups who are familiar with local 
conditions and who, through training and 
experience, could offer valuable advice in an 
instance such as you have mentioned. 

Based upon general knowledge of the area 
to which you make reference, it would seem 
appropriate that a small farmer in that ter- 
ritory should consider the following types of 
activities which, in many instances, could 
be developed into a substantial income-sup- 
porting enterprise and thereby supplement 
the income he could obtain from the produc- 
tion of such amounts of cotton and peanuts 
as he might be able to produce. The pro- 
duction of livestock and livestock products, 
including dairy and poultry, is being carried 
on successfully by many farmers in that 
gereral territory, The production of forest 
products can be made a consistent source of 
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supplemental income on most farms where 
the forests are systematically cared for. The 
production of some types of grass and legume 
seeds may be developed as a possible source 
of income since, in general, there are not 
sufficient amounts of these types of seed 
being produced to meet the needs. We real- 
ize in many areas there is a need for in- 
comes, which can be made on small farms, 
to be supplemented with off-farm employ- 
ment, and that the opportunities in this 
connection are often limited. The making 
available of such opportunities most often 
must be promoted by local people in group 
activities. 

We are referring your inquiry to Mr. B. F. 
Vance, chairman, Texas Production and 
Marketing Administration Con.mittee, and 
asking him to work out a specific farm pro- 
gram that could be adopted to situations you 
describe. Mr. Vane will reply to you di- 
rectly. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. LOVELAND, 
Under Secretary. 


Also I include a letter Mr. Vance wrote 
me July 25, 1949, one July 27, and a letter 
written me July 22, 1949, by Mr. Wesley 
McCune, of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Under the plan, the farmer is given 
$900 worth of cotton: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PROpUCTIOD AND 
MAREETING ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tez., July 27, 1949, 
Hon. LINDLEY Beckwortn, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BECKWORTH; I have a copy of a 
letter addressed to you from Mr. Wesley 
Me Zune, executive assistant to the Secre- 
tary, dated July 22, to which was attached a 
copy of a crop and livestock plan for a 60- 
acre east Texas farm. 

I-see nothing materially wrong with the 
plan. The cost of livestock varies a great 
deal, depending upon the kind of cows, pigs, 
and poultry one desires to purchase. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State PMA Committee. 


CROP PLAN 


Acres 


Production 


600 pounds of butterfat_... 405 pounds. i 20% pounds 
To produce meat for family 
1,000 dozen eggs 


Total value of Hvestockx 
es. 
Total value of all sales |v... 


Home use. 


It is assumed that there would be 
or 100 acres. However, on good land with pro 
20 acres in hay and forage should produce am hay 


average northeast Texas land will sup; 
average farmer in — 51 area, It might 
necessary to bu 


t a fair . — of living when mone, ue as a general type of farmin 
ight be necessary to buy some cotton 
$300 worth of chicken feed. We cannot give an accurate answer to the question as to cost of 


ure and woodland in addition to this and that the total farm might be 80 
oh ptm and good management, the 9 acres in oat land and the 
and pasture for the livestock. It is doubtful whether 60 acres of 


by the 


meal or other such feed. It would also be 


cattle, hogs, pay A chickens, but would make the following guess: Grade miik cows to produce 200 pounds of butterfat 
per year, $175 to $200 each; pigs at weaning time, $15 each; baby chicks, $15 to $20 per hundred, 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
College Station, Tex., July 25, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran M. BeckwortH: It is rather difficult 
to give figures on the cost of the livestock 
mentioned in your letter of July 20 since 
you did not specify the kind of livestock— 
whether grade, registered, or breeding stock. 
I am listing below what I consider to be a 
fair price for the livestock here in Texas. 
These figures are not that of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture since I do not have 
those figures available: 


8 good dairy coW 2 ——— $1, 600 
6 hogs (5 bred gilts, 1 boar) 240 
200 small pullets EE Oar 100 
10 stocker co-ws Saat 1, 500 
„ 3, 440 

Feed for 1 year assuming pasture 
is. avallable r 2, 720 
C 6, 160 


If you would like to have official figures 
from the Department, I would suggest that 
you contact the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in Washington, They should be able 
to give you average figures for the United 
States for dairy cows, beef cattle, chickens, 
and hogs. The above figures are my personal 
estimates of cost here in Texas. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State PMA Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 22, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House oj Representatives. 

DEAR MR. BECKWORTH: In accordance with 
your telephone request, we are enclosing a 
specimen farm plan for a 60-acre farm that 
might be applicable to conditions in east 
Texas. 

Assuming the operator has only $1,000 in 
cash of his own, it will be necessary for him 
to borrow some money on his livestock in 
order to start with full-scale operations as 
the initial cost of the livestock and poultry 
will be between $2,500 and $3,000. This does 
not include cost of preparing land, seed, and 
other initial expenses. 

This is one of many variations of a farm 
plan for a 60-acre farm. In order to develop 
anything more than a crude outline it would 
be necessary for some qualified farm man- 
agement specialist to interview the operator 
and personally observe the specific farm. 
Many factors are involved in developing a 
farm plan such as experience and ability of 
the operator and his family, type of soil and 
fertility, and availability of machinery and 
equipment, as well as markets and transpor- 
tation. 

In some areas a skillful operator could have 
a very satisfactory income from a 60-acre 
farm, but believing that was not the type of 
example you wanted, we have purposely set 
up an example which will show substandard 
income and living conditions. Even under 
most favorable conditions, an inadequate 
farm plant will not produce a satisfactory re- 
turn for the operator any more than will an 
in -fiiciently operated, undercapitalized busi- 
ness, Also, there is unemployment in labor 
when industry as a whole is enjoying pros- 
perity. 

We do not submit this hypothetical farm 
plan as a recommendation of the Depart- 
ment, but hope it satisfies your needs. 

Sincerely yours, 
WESLEY MCCUNE, 
Executive Assistant to the Secretary. 


xCV——675 
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But now let us see how many farmers 
can be helped by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

I quote a letter Mr. Dillard Lassiter 
wrote me August 1, 1949: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., August 1, 1949. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear LINDLEY; This is in reply to your 
telephone request this morning for informa- 
tion on our loaning activities of the past 
fiscal year and our plars for the forthcoming 
year. 

During fiscal 1949 we made operating loans 
averaging $850 to approximately 43,000 new 
borrowers who were tenant farmers to en- 
able them to purchase equipment, livestock, 
seed, fertilizer, and other farm operating 
needs. In addition we helped about 3,000 
tenant farmers become owners with the aid 
of direct or insured land purchase loans that 
averaged $7,100. 

During fiscal 1950 we estimate that we will 
make operating loans averaging $850 to ap- 
proximately 45,000 tenant farmers who have 
not been assisted by this agency in the past. 
In addition about 4,000 tenant farmers will 
become owners with real estate loans aver- 
aging $7,100 provided or insured by this 
agency. 

Farm and home management assistance 
which accompanies the loans has enabled 
borrowers to share in the improvements in 
farming methods that have been developed 
in recent years. Their loan repayment rec- 
ord continues to be excellent. Many have 
increased their equity and otherwise 
strengthened their financial position so that 
they are now customers of private and co- 
operative credit institutions and participate 
in all types of community development, 

As you know the services of the Farmers 
Home Administration do not duplicate the 
assistance provided by any other agency. 
Loans are made only to farmers unable to 
obtain credit elsewhere and supervision is 
provided only to borrowers. 

If at any time you need additional infor- 
mation concerning the programs of the 
Farmers Home Administration please let us 
know. 

Sincerely yours, 
DILLARD B. LASSITER, 
Administrator. 


What is the essence of what Mr. Las- 
siter says? In the first place, in 1949, 
3,000 tenant farmers became owners. 
This 3,000 is well taken care of. In the 
next place, they loaned on an average of 
$850 to 43,000 new borrowers. This $850, 
however, is not the three, four, or five 
thousand dollars referred to in the plans 
which is needed. Suppose instead of 
helping the 43,000 to the tune of $850 you 
had helpei them $4,000 each, more in 
line with the suggested plans, you could 
have helped far more than 9,000 farmers, 
or a total of some 12,000 farmers in all. 

Now Mr. Lassiter says the service of 
the Farmers Home Administration do not 
duplicate the assistance provided by any 
other agency. Therefore, the number 
who could be helped under the plans 
would be very small. 

It is obvious from all these commu- 
nications that there is quite a wide area 
of indecision relating to the welfare of 
the farmer whose plight I describe. 

Bear in mind, please, it has been only 
natural in the past for new cotton farms 
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and farmers to come into the picture. 
The figures are: 


Telling the type of farmer to whom 
I refer—one found so to be by his county 
committee—that there is not room for 
you to grow peanuts or cotton—enough 
to make him a living—but instead go bor- 
row $6,000 and go into the livestock busi- 
ness does not add up to me. It is much 
like telling a man not to put in a ham- 
burger stand but a hardware store in- 
stead. 

So where does this farmer who cannot 
borrow the $6,000 go? What does he do? 

It will be recalled I quoted from a let- 
ter written me June 17, 1949 by Mr. 
Aylesworth, Department of Agriculture. 
I quote part of it again. 


This means that over-all there must con- 
tinue to be a shift of people out of agricul- 
ture and in these particular areas return of 
the people to the land must be on a replace- 
ment basis. 


This sounds good. However, at this 
point I include a letter Dr. Nourse wrote 
me July 18, 1949: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS, 
Washington, D. C., July 18, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: In your letter of 
July 15 you put your finger right on a central 
problem with which we shall be confronted 
in the years just ahead. Specifically, I do 
not see too bright a prospect of industry 
absorbing 250,000 to 500,000 people from ag- 
riculture if the policies were such as to 
crowd these people out of farming. The ten- 
dency in industry itself is to economize on 
labor at present prices through the use of 
labor-saving equipment and methods. 
Hence, it becomes extremely important that 
neither farmers nor industrial workers price 
themselves out of a numerically adequate 
market if we are to accomplish the purposes 
of maximum production and employment; 
and equally that management 
price its products and adjust and utilize its 
capacities so as to get maximum absorption 
of output in the relatively low-income 
market. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. G. Noursr, 
Chairman. 


Also I include a letter the Secretary of 
Labor wrote me July 21, 1949: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 21, 1949. 
The Honorable LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: Thìs is in 
reply to your letter of July 7, 1949, regarding 
the possibility of employment of displaced 
farm workers in industry. 

I did not intend to imply in my previous 
letter that industry could absorb substantial 
numbers of workers beyond the normal addi- 
tions to the labor force in any one year. It 
was done during the war years but, of course, 
that was highly abnormal. The reference 
was to a gradual process over a period of 
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years as the economy expands through the 
growth of population and the raising of the 
standard of living. In the decades since 1929 
agricultural employment has decreased by 
almost one-fourth while employment in 
nonagricultural activities-has increased by 
more than a third. 

It would be highly speculative to attempt 
to predict whether a half million or a mil- 
lion farmers could be absorbed in industry 
during the next year or two. If the current 
downtrend in industry continues, it will, cf 
course, be difficult for such a large number 
to find nonagricultural jobs. On the other 
hand, if the trend is reversed, many displaced 
farmers may obtain employment. 

Yours very truly, 
MAURICE J. TOBIN, 
Secretary of Labor. 


Possibly a division of opinion exists as 
to the purpose of this legislation. Iquote 
from a letter written me November 29, 
1948, by Mr. B. F. Vance, department 
of agriculture, College Station, Tex. 
Mi. Vance is a very able, fair, and good 
man. 

I am enclosing some suggestions of the 
Texas State PMA Committee affecting cot- 
ton-acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
for cotton. We feel that it is very important 
that the present legislation be amended in 
order that allotments will not be placed on 
farms where cotton is not being grown at 
the present time. 


The peanut-quota program was rather 
successful along this line. Eight-tenths 
of 1 percent of the over-all peanut acre- 
age in 1949 went to new farms. 


The observation may be pertinent that 
some genuine cotton farms are not at 
the moment growing cotton and that 
some genuine cotton farmers, found so to 
be by the county agricultural committee, 
may not be growing cotton at this 
moment. 

I repeat, when allotments are made, 
it is my contention two factors should 
receive attention—the number of acres 
and the fertility of the soil. Merely al- 
lotting a farmer a number of acres is not 
a sure way to limit production. Con- 
ceivably a farmer may double up on the 
use of commercial fertilizer and produce 
a third to a half additional to that of 
his normal production. The higher the 
profit from the crop, the more likely he 
is to do this. 

I quote at this point from a letter 
written to me by Secretary Brannan July 
14, 1949: 

This is in reply to your letter of July 2, 
1949, requesting an analysis as to the effect 
of H. R. 5392, June 29, 1949, on two specified 
types of cotton farms. 

The allotments for these new growers 
would be based on the land, labor, and equip- 

ment available for the production of cotton, 

crop-rotation practices, and the soil and 
other physical facilities affecting the pro- 
duction of cotton. 

The size of any farm allotment established 
pursuant to section 344 (f) of H. R. 5392, 
June 29, 1949, is influenced by the amount 
of the county allotment, the acreage of crop- 
land on the particular farm, the acreage 
of cotton, and other basic crops on the farm 
and in the county, and county committee 
adjustments in cotton allotments for in- 
dividual farms. Therefore, it is impossible 
to determine the actual allotment for any 
one farm until the national acreage allot- 
ment is established and State and county 
prorations are made and the cotton acreage 
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history and other cropland uses are known 
for all eligible farms in the county. 


At this point I desire to include a letter 
and a table sent me July 25, by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. The figures are 
the latest I have been able to get: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 25, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckworrtH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran MR. BECKWORTH: This will acknowl- 
edge your letter of July 11, regarding the 
number of cotton farms in the United States. 

The latest data available on the number 
of cotton farms are from the 1945 Census of 
Agriculture, which indicates that 1,217,547 
farms were reported as having produced cot- 
ton in 1944. The average acreage of cotton 
per farm was 15.6, and the average number 
of bales per farm was 9.8. 

Data from the Census of Agriculture did 
not provide a complete answer to the ques- 
tion concerning the number of cotton farms 
producing less than 3 and less than 5 bales 
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of cotton. The Census of Agriculture does 
provide a break-down of cotton farms classi- 
fied by the number of acres of cotton har- 
vested. These data indicate that 208,354 
farms reported less than 5 acres of cotton 
harvested in 1944. Production of cotton on 
these farms totaled 475,157 bales, or an 
average of about 2.3 bales per farm. The 
number of farms reporting 5 to 9 acres of cot- 
ton harvested was 392,919. Production on 
these farms totaled 1,911,511 bales, or an 
average of 4.9 bales per farm. This makes a 
total of 601,273 farms in these two groups. 
You realize, of course, that although these 
farms average 2.3 and 4.9 bales per farm, 
many of the farms in each group produce 
more than the average for the group, while 
others produce less than average. 

I am enclosing a brief table from a special 
report on cotton farms, based on the 1945 
Census of Agriculture. This table indicates 
the total of cotton farms classified by the 
number of acres of cotton harvested. 

Sincerely yours, 
3 CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary. 


Cotton harvested in 1944: Farms reporting, acreage, and production, United States 1945 
Census of Agriculture 


Average Average 
It Farms Running number of | number o. 
em reporting bales 
(square) 

United States total 1, 217, 547 18, 961, 891 11, 838, 351 15.6 9.7 
Under 8 aeres ee 208, 354 627, 054 475, 157 3.0 2.3 
5 to 9 acres 392, 919 2, 658, 289 1, 911, 511 6.8 4.9 
10 to 14 acres... 268, 498 3, 047, 558 1 11.4 8.2 
15 to 19 acres. 121,7 1, 974, 959 1, 345, 469 16.2 11.0 
20 to 29 acres. 101, 489 2, 294, 572 1, 436, 644 22.6 14.2 
30 to 49 acres. 64, 419 2, 240, 281 1, 248, 672 36.3 19.4 
50 to 99 acres. 41, 782 2, 737, 903 1, 341,714 65. 5 32.1 
100 to 249 acres. 15, 733 2, 151, 909 1, 152, 112 136. 8 73.2 
250 eres d oer. 2, 574 1, 129, 3 728, 514 438. 8 283. 0 


Source: Special Report, Cotton Farms Classified by Acreage Harvested. 


I desire to discuss these figures and 
some problems I propose to deal with 
when the committee considers amend- 
ments. 

Obviously nobody has much idea what 
he is to receive. One of the ways to pro- 
tect the little family-size farmer—per- 
haps a veteran—and any farmer for that 
matter is to give him a minimum bale- 
age. Iam in accord, too, with the mini- 
mum acreage provision except it should 
be amended to include all bona fide cot- 
ton farmers found so to be by their coun- 
ty agricultural committee. As a matter 
of fact this is the only kind of farmer 
I have been referring to or have in 
mind—a bona fide farmer, found so to 
be by his county agricultural committee. 
I have the utmost confidence in our coun- 
ty committees. However, they must 
abide by the law we write. 

What minimum baleage should be 
established? 

According to the 1945 Census of Agri- 
culture there were 1,217,547 cotton farms 
having a total cotton acreage of 18,- 
961,891 and the number of bales pro- 
duced was 11,838,351. Two hundred and 
eight thousand three hundred and fifty- 
four cotton farms grew 5 acres of cotton 
or less; 392,919 cotton farms grew 5 to 9 
acres of cotton; in other vords 601,273 
cotton farms—about 50 percent of the 
cotton farms—grew 9 acres of cotton or 
less. The average number of bales per 
farm for this group was less than 5 bales, 

This 601,273 cotton farms grew 2,386,- 
668 bales—about one-fifth of the total 


number of bales grown. This means in 
1945 about 50 percent of the cotton farms 
grew about 20 percent of the cotton; the 
other 50 percent of the cotton farms grew 
about 80 percent of the cotton. In other 
words one-half got one-fifth—one-half 
got four-fifths. Let me repeat one-half 
of the cotton farms got one-fifth of the 
baleage; one-half got four-fifths of the 
baleage. Based on what the Census 
Department said in a letter written to 
me July 13, 1949, I quote: 

Since the number of farms and the num- 
ber of farm operators are the same, the num- 


ber of cotton farmers in 1944 would also be 
1,217,547. 


This means one-half of the cotton 
farmers grew one-fifth of the bales and 
one-half of the cotton farmers grew four- 
fifths of the bales. 

Apparently the Department of Agri- 
culture does not disagree with this. I 
quote from a letter Mr. Ralph Trigg 
wrote me July 25, 1949. 

In checking with the Census Bureau, De- 
partment of Commerce, for the data which 
you requested we were advised that they 
had recently supplied you their available 
information which was similar to that re- 
quested in the above-mentioned letter. 


According to the 1940 census 50 per- 
cent of the cotton income went to 1244 
percent of the cotton farms and 50 per- 
cent of the cotton income went to 8744 
percent of the cotton farmers. If the 
census letter of July 13 is applicable to 
this data also, one-half of the cotton in- 
come went to one-eighth of the cotton 
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farmers and one-half went to the other 
seven-eighths of the cotton farmers. 

Note this, please, there were 1,217,547 
cotton farms in 1944; there were 1,589,- 
706 cotton farms in 1939—a difference of 
372,159. Many of these nearly 400,000 
cotton farms were not being farmed in 
1944 because the operators were in the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Merchant Marine, or doing defense work. 
Too, in 1939 there were 22,809,870 acres— 
a difference compared with 18,961,891 in 
1944 of 3,847,979. Many of these cotton 
acres were not worked because the work- 
ers were in some phase of war activity. 

Definitely I feel we should establish 
a minimum baleage allotment to protect 
those in the main who are genuine cot- 
ton farmers, found so to be by the county 
agricultural committee, who were en- 
gaged in war work. I believe a four-bale 
minimum would be fair. No one will 
contend a four-bale cotton farmer is a 
big farmer. There were in 1944 1,217,- 
547 cotton farmers. It would take some 
three million of them to grow that 
amount of cotton which was grown in 
1944—-some 2% times more cotton farm- 
ers this number woulc be than we have 
today. 

Now what would this mean according 
to the latest figures we have? It would 
mean if all the cotton farmers who grew 
less than five bales in 1944 were given this 
four-bale minimum in the future, if all 
of them gre. their four bales they would 
grow only 2,405,092 as compared with 
whet they grew in 1944—to wit, 2,386,- 
668—a difference of 19,624 bales. You 
recall I said a moment ago that che De- 
partment of Agriculture is very indefi- 
nite as to what a farmer will get. This 
changes that indefiniteness to certainty 
as to a minimum for returned veterans 
and others who pursued war activities 
and all farmers for that matter, farm- 
ers found so to be by their own county 
agricultural committees. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Is not the allot- 
ment based on the land and not on the 
man who owns it? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The allotment is 
based on the land, but I say to you that 
is a very poor standard to use and it is 
doubly unwise to use as the only stand- 
ard. The gentleman is a farmer. You 
may give me 5 acres. You may give 
another man 5 acres. But the fertility 
of the soil is so different that there is 
no comparison. You do not eat acres; 
you eat what is produced by that 
acreage. You do not buy food and cloth- 
ing with acreage, but you buy with what 
the acres produce, 

I say that is one of the fundamentals 
which should be considered. The most 
important question is: How fertile are 
those acres? That has never been con- 
sidered as it should have been, in my 
opinion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Georgia IMr. 
Pace]. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, the senti- 
ments expressed here by the distin- 
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guished gentleman from Texas have 
motivated his entire service in the Con- 
gress. That is, his interest in the family- 
size small farm. It gives me pleasure 
to tell him that there has never been a 
bill, such as that now before the House, 
which concerns itself so much with the 
welfare of the family-size farm. 

I may also say there has never been 
a bill presented to the House that is as 
liberal in authorizing allowances for new 
farms and small farms. Under this bill, 
for example, the gentleman's home State 
of Texas could have a maximum of 1,500,- 
000 acres for the sole purpose of new 
farms and small farms. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. How much of 
this ts guaranteed to the kind of sol- 
dier boy that I just mentioned? 

Mr. PACE. The soldier boy who has 
never produced any cotton? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I am talking 
about the soldier boy who, before he 
went into the war, was a cotton farmer 
altogether, bot who, I will admit, has not 
since then produced any cotton. 

Mr. PACE. If he went back home to 
the same farm, certainly he has a history 
on his farm and he would get an allot- 
ment. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Let us assume 
that there is no history on the farm. 

Mr. PACE. If he has no history, then 
under the terms of this bill that ques- 
tion is left entirely to the State of Texas 


and the PMA committee of the county 


in which the veteran lives. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Percentagewise, 
what would the figure be? 

Mr. PACE. We have not undertaken 
here to tell that veteran how much he 
gets. We do not tell him from Wash- 
ington how much he gets. We have sent 
him home to deal with his own home 
people, and we have provided, I think, 
more than an adequate acreage to take 
care of him. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Is it not a fact 
that all that he would get you would 
have to take away from somebody else? 

Mr, PACE. That is true of all quota 
laws. We have never found a way to 
give anything to one man without tak- 
ing it away from another. 

Mr. BRECKWORTH. What if no 
equitable basis can be found by which 
you can take something away from 
somebody else? 

Mr. PACE. Let me repeat: If the gen- 
tleman has a better system than to trust 
his own people to deal with their own 
soldiers, and that is the system set up 
in this bill, I wish the gentleman would 
tell us. We know of no better system. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The gentleman 
would not go so far as to say, though, 
that the local committee will not have to 
abide by the law regardless of how fair 
they would like to be? 

Mr. PACE. I say that under this bill 
as much as 10 percent of the allotment 
made to the gentleman’s great State, 
which will be at least 750,000 acres, and 
then as much as 10 percent of every al- 
iotment made to every county in his 
State, which would be another 750,000 
acres, can be available to these veterans, 
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Mr. BECKWORTH. Irrespective of 
how far they desire to go, they would be 
bound by that law, and that would be 
as far as they could go. 

Mr. PACE. If the gentleman would 
do us the kindness to read the bill—I 
rose to congratulate the gentleman for 
his interest in small farms, and to tell 
him that the committee had, so far as it 
could, recognized the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the gentleman, and he will 


find it in the bill. 


Mr. BECKWORTH. The gentleman 
deserves great commendation for that. 
I have read the bill, I may say to the 
gen‘leman. 

Mr. PACE. The gentleman must re- 
member that when he proposes to give a 
soldier an acreage allotment, a soldier 
who has never grown cotton, he must 
take it away from some other soldier who 
is growing cotton. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The gentleman 
does not want to misrepresent what I 
said. I said the soldier who grew cotton 
altogether as his pursuit and avocation 
before he went into the service. The gen- 
tleman would not call him a new farmer, 
would he? 

Mr. PACE. I would say this to the gen- 
tleman, that I should think the gentle- 
man would want to trust his own people 
in his own home county rather than 
somebody here in Washington. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I do, but I would 
make this further statement, that his 
own people and his own county commit- 
tee can go no further than the law will 
permit them to go. Is that an accurate 
statement? 

Mr. PACE. I say—— 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Is that an ac- 
curate statement? 

Mr. PACE. Let me put it this way: 
May I repeat that in each State as much 
as 10 percent of the State allotment, and 
then in your home county as much as 10 
percent of the county allotment, is au- 
thorized for these purposes; whereas, un- 
der existing law, not more than 2 percent 
was set aside. Very little could be done 
under the old law. Everything can be 
done under this bill. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Up to a given 
point. 

Mr. PACE. Up to 20 percent of the 
allotment made to his State. If that does 
not satisfy the gentleman, I do not know 
what you are going to do with all of the 
other cotton growers in Texas. We cer- 
tainly have some responsibility to them, 

Mr. BECKWORTH. We do have. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I asked for this time primarily to speak 
to the point raised by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BECKWORTH]. 

To some extent the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Pace] has answered the 
questions that were in my mind. I cer- 
tain'y want to endorse what the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. Pace] said in 
tribute to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BECKWORTH] because the little farmer 
needs Lelp and he has had an able advo- 
cate in the gentleman from Texas. 

I believe, however, that in America 
there is room enough for the big cotton 
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farmer and the little cotton farmer, and 
that they must live together and fight 
together in the cotton economy that is 
going through such pronounced changes. 
I do not believe we can make some of 
our grave decisions wisely by basing them 
on’ a preference for the family-size 
farmer or the big operator. The goal 
that we must constantly keep in mind 
is the production of cotton under opera- 
tions that make for efficiency; low-cost 


production cotton that leaves the mar- 


kets preserved for us. 

Some terrible things have been hap- 
pening to the little farmers and catas- 
trophe lies ahead if we allow the cotton 
situation to drift. If you live in that 
part of the cotton country where you 
cannot mechanize, where cotton must be 
grown at heavy expense, you will un- 
derstand what I mean. So if we are 
right in conceding something to the eco- 
nomic factors, which I am speaking of, 
so we can meet competition of synthetics 
and low-cost production in foreign mar- 
kets, if that is the correct, ultimate goal, 
then one concern we have in the transi- 
tion is to see that in the process of reach- 
ing that goal we do not destroy the little 
farmer, the ones who cannot mechanize; 
who must, in other words, produce cot- 
ton at high cost. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. I would be interested to 
know what the gentleman considers a 
little farmer. A man has a 300-acre 
farm. He has 10 families as sharecrop- 
pers. Does the gentleman think we have 
to take care of the sharecroppers as well 
as some independent operator? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Yes; indeed 
I do. 

Mr. PACE. That is all written into this 
bill. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I will be glad 
for the gentleman to have more of my 
time because I am anxious to know what 
his committee has produced. 

The gentleman knows of the interest 
I have taken in the farmers who were 
squeezed out of our economy in the de- 
pression; those who had to have help 
from the Farm Security Administration. 
We helped almost a million of them. 
Nine hundred thousand farmers received 
rehabilitation loans. 

In spite of my enthusiasm for the 
social goals that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BecKworRTH] spoke of, the 
family-size farm and the preservation 
of small farmers, I realize that we can- 
not reach them at the expense of sound 
economic policy. We must develop a 
situation that permits the producer to 
stay in cotton up to his neck if he can 
produce cotton cheaply, and only: the big 
or moderate-sized operators can do it. 
So what I want to do is to cooperate in 
this policy that I know the Committee on 
Agriculture is trying to work out, but to 
ask them to listen sympathetically that 
in this transition there must be some 
support for the little man, that ne be per- 
mitted to grow a reasonable minimum 
and to get into other types of farming. 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. SIKES. We are concerned about 
the little man who is starting to grow 
cotton for the first time. Particular 
attention has been called to the veteran 
who goes out to begin farming but who 
does not have a cotton quota. We have 
a growing population. Why in a grow- 
ing country like this, a nation that is 
expanding, can there not be a quota set 
up to take care of people like that? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. If the cotton 
market were expanding I could answer 
“Yes”; and I would be happy to answer 
“Yes.” But the cotton market is not ex- 
panding. We have a carry-over of 5,000,- 
000 bales from 1948. While the rest of 
the economy may be expanding and there 
may be greater markets available for 
other agricultural products, the cotton 
market is not expanding. It is because 
of this particular fact that we must at- 
tend to both the social and economic fac- 
tors of cotton farming. 

Mr. SIKES. Docs the gentleman say 
that from this time henceforth no new 
farmer can go into the production of 
cotton? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. No; we must 
work to find new uses for cotton, new 
markets for cotton, but we must avoid 
encouraging new production. Our aim 
is to work toward a situation of high 
yields and low costs so the farmers may 
produce all the cotton they can that is 
the objective we must have; otherwise 
we will either bankrupt the Unitec States 
Treasury by artificially supporting a high 
price or if no supports destroy hundreds 
of thousands of little producers, and I 
am concerned about them. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I believe all 
my time has expired. I therefore move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5738) to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5738, estab- 
lishing cotton-acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas, with Mr. HOLIFIELD in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from North Carolina Mr. 
CooLEY] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Avcust H. ANDRESEN] for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina is recognized. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an important. bill and it seeks to deal 
with a very important problem which 
vitally affects the welfare of a large seg- 
ment of our population. The bill before 
you is very technical and it might be 
difficult to understand, but all of its pro- 
visions have been well considered. 

When this Congress met in January, 
actually before I was elected chairman 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
I appointed a Special Cotton Subcom- 
mittee and designated the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace] as chairman of 
that subcommittee. Frankly, I doubt 
if any committee in the history of this 
Congress has worked more faithfully or 
more diligently than has this cotton 
subcommittee. Hearings were extensive 
and continued for weeks and months and 
just about everybody from everywhere 
was accorded an opportunity to appear 
and to be heard fully concerning the 
problems which were receiving the atten- 
tion of the committee. Not only were 
extended hearings conducted here in 
Washington, but during the Eightieth 
Congress hearings were held by our com- 
mittee in all of the major agricultural 
areas in the country. During the course 
of the hearings here a special invitation 
was extended to every Member of Con- 
gress representing a district in which 
cotton is grown to come before the com- 
mittee for the purpose of presenting views 
concerning the problems facing the 
cotton farmers of the Nation. 

A special day was set apart and Mem- 
bers of Congress were urged to attend. 
Now we bring before the committee a bill 
that was unanimously reported by the 
subcommittee and unanimously approved 
by the full committee, a bill that is high- 
ly technical and difficult to understand. 

Mr. Chairman, in a moment I shall 
yield my entire time to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace], who has been 
responsible for directing the efforts of 
the subcommittee in the writing of this 
bill. It seems to me that the membership 
of the House should be willing to accept 
the work and the labor of our committee 
in presenting this bill as we have pre- 
sented it today. To talk about the little 
grower and about protecting and provid- 
ing for the little fellow, to talk about the 
new grower, as the matter has been dis- 
cussed here, seems to me to indicate a 
lack of understanding of the measure 
that has been presented. 

This bill makes rather liberal provi- 
sion for both little growers and new 
growers and I hope that none of the 
provisions of this bill will be disturbed. 
Apparently the bill meets the general ap- 
proval of those who are most familiar 
with the problems with which it deals. 
I, therefore, urge the Members of this 
House to give careful attention to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. FACE] as 
he discusses the many provisions and 
explains the several sections of this im- 
portant measure. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield my entire time 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Pack], the chairman of the Coiton Sub- 
committee. 
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Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, after a few 
brief general remarks I shall attempt to 
run through the bill and give you as best 
I can an analysis of it. Of course, this is 
not a new subject. We now have on the 
books, enacted in 1938, a marketing 
quota law for cotton. This bill simply 
amends that law and brings it up to 
date. 


The need for amendment is principally , 


due to two conditions. First, under the 
law as it is today, the Secretary could 
not allocate less than 27,500,000 acres to 
cotton when we have not planted that 
much cotton acreage in the country for 
the last 10 or 12 years. Therefore, it is 
necessary to give the Secretary some 
greater latitude than he has. For exam- 
ple, last year we planted but 23,000,000 
acres, in 1947 21,000,000 acres, in 1946 
18,000,000 acres, and in 1945 a little over 
17,000,000 acres. So it would be rather 
fantastic to require the Secretary to allo- 
cate 27,500,000 acres. 

The other need for amendment is to 
recognize developments during the last 
10 years as to trends in the production 
of cotton. This has been particularly 
significant in the western area of the 
United States, where there has been a 
marked increase in the production of 
cotton, while in other sections there has 
been some decrease in its production. 
This legislation is necessary, taking into 
account this trend. 

It is recognized that we will have 
marketing quotas on cotton next year. 
Of course, we all regret it, but we do 
recognize the necessity. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman states it is recognized that 
we will have marketing quotas. Now, 
as I understand it, the farmers must 
vote in favor of marketing quotas be- 
fore they are put into operation; is that 
correct? 

Mr. PACE. Of course. Speaking 
more exactly, I should say that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will on or before 
November 15 proclaim marketing quotas 
for cotton next year and they will go 
into effect if approved by two-thirds of 
the cotton producers. 

On Monday of this week, the beginning 
of the new marketing year, we had on 
hand in this country 5,250,000 bales of 
cotton. We have in the fleld a crop in 
excess of 26,000,000 acres. The estimate 
as to production this year will not be 
available until next Monday, August 8, 
but it is anticipated that the production 
will be somewhere between 13,000,000 and 
15,000,000 bales, which will probably give 
us a total supply of somewhere between 
18,000,000 and 21,000,000 bales. 

You have no doubt observed in the 
paper that on Monday the Government 
took over for the benefit of the producers 
better than 3,500,000 bales of cotton, that 
is, cotton on loan. The Joans matured, 
and under the law it is taken over by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. That is 
one of the reasons that this bill is here. 

The Members of the Congress repre- 
senting cotton-producing areas, and the 
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producers themselves, realize that they 
cannot over a great period of time ex- 
pect our Government to give them a fair 
support price and go to any enormous 
losses. Let me say this, and I think this 
needs to be understood by everyone, that 
you have now in matters of this kind a 
choice of three steps; that is, you can 
provide no support price for cotton or 
any other agricultural commodity. Iam 
convinced that if under existing condi- 
tions that situation should be brought 
about, it would mean bankruptcy for 
agriculture in this country. Then you 
have on the other extreme, support prices 
with no provision for limiting production, 
that is just let the producer grow with- 
out limit. That extreme I think would 
mean bankruptcy for the United States 
Treasury. On the one hand no support 
will bankrupt the farmer; on the other 
hand support, with no limit on produc- 
tion, would bankrupt the Government. 
Therefore, I think it is the unanimous 
view of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, no doubt of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and the over- 
whelming majority of the Members of 
the House, that the middle ground is the 
only safe ground; that is, provide a 
reasonable support price to protect those 
who produce the food and fiber, with 
adequate provision for keeping produc- 
tion within reasonable limits according 
to the demand. That is the course this 
committee has followed; that is the 
course followed in this bill. 

Now, very briefly I want to refer to 
the fact that cotton does have its prob- 
lems. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
cotton has problems that are worthy of 
the sympathetic consideration of every 
Member of the Congress. Whether you 
live in the cotton-producing area does 
not matter, because cotton is too impor- 
tant to the economic welfare of the entire 
Nation for anyone to be unmindful of its 
problems, 

For example, I am not sure that it is 
understood by everyone that there are 
more people in the United States depend- 
ent upon cotton than any other agricul- 
tural coramodity. By that I mean the 
families on the 1,500,000 cotton farms, 
people who work on those farms; the peo- 
ple who operate the gins to gin that cot- 
ton; the people who work in the ware- 
houses to warehouse that cotton; the 
people who work on the railroads and 
trucks to transport that cotton; the cot- 
ton buyers and the cotton brokers who 
deal in cotton; the hundreds of thousands 
who work in the textile milis to process 
that cotton; the hundreds and hundreds 
of thousands who work in the retail 
establishments in the sale of cotton goods, 
Taking it all in all, there are more peo- 
ple in the United States dependent upon 
cotton and its products than any other 
commodity produced in the United 
States. That gives you some compre- 
hension of the necessity for the sym- 
pathetic consideration of the city man, 
the country man, those in the North, the 
South, the East, and the West. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall now hurriedly 
run through the bill and try to finish it 
in time to answer any questions that are 
propounded, 
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The bill provides that the Secretary 
shall proclaim marketing quotas when- 
ever the supply of cotton is above normal. 
Therefore, the first thing you need to 
know is what is a normal supply of cot- 
ton. The normal supply of cotton is the 
consumption in the United States, the 
exports, plus 30 percent. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, I would like to interrupt to call the 
attention of the Members to the sum- 
mary which was published by the com- 
mittee, and I will try to make available 
some of them so that they may be able 
to follow the gentleman in his discus- 
sion, 

Mr. PACE. I do not think they can 
follow it that fast, but I thank the gentle- 
man. 

For example, it is estimated that the 
coming crop year, which began last Mon- 
day, the domestic consumption of cotton 
in the United States will be 8,000,000 
bales, that the exports will be 4,000,000 
bales, so your normal supply in that 
case would be 8,000,000, plus 4,000,000 
for export, plus 30 percent. Thirty per- 
cent of 12,000,000 is 3,600,000. Therefore, 
the normal supply in that case would be 
15,600,000 bales. The law provides in 
such case that whenever the supply ex- 
ceeds that figure the Secretary shall pro- 
claim quotas. 

Then the bill says that when the Sec- 
retary fixes a quota he shall fix a quan- 
tity of cotton for the next year to bring 
about not more than a normal supply 
of cotton at the beginning of the next 
year. However, in our deliberations we 
decided there should be some limitation 
put on how low the Secretary could go in 
fixing quotas. The bill therefore pro- 
vides that the Secretary cannot go lower 
than the acreage necessary to produce 
10,000,000 bales, or lower than the acre- 
age necessary to produce the consump- 
tion anc exports of the previous year less 
1,000,000 bales. This means that if the 
consumption and exports should drop 
down to 10,000,000 bales, then the next 
year the Secretary could not fix the quota 
as. low as 9,000,000 bales; that is, the 
acreage necessary to produce that 
amount of cotton. 

The bill provides, however, that next 
year the Secretary shall not allot less 
than 21,000,000 acres. That is done for 
this reason. Under strict application of 
the minimum quota of 10,000,000 bales, 
the average production in the last 5 years 
being 268 pounds per acre, 10,000,000 
bales would require only about 17,889,000 
acres. We feel that with 23,000,000 acres 
in cotton last year, and with over 26,000,- 
000 acres in cotton this year, it would be 
too much of a shock to the cotton econ- 
omy, too much of a shock to the cotton 
areas, to drop it drastically to below 
18,000,000 acres in 1 year. Therefore. 
for next year the Secretary cannot go 
lower than 21,000,000 acres. 

As the gentleman from Minnesota so 
well observed, of course, after he pro- 
claims quotas it is up to the farmers to 
determine whether or not they want 
quotas. The act provides that they shall 
vote, and if two-thirds of them approve 
8 quotas they shall go into 

ect. 
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If more than one-third disapprove, 
they shall not go into effect. Let me 
say in passing at this point, although I 
may refer to it later, if the farmers dis- 
approve quotas, then they will not enjoy 
any support price at all. 

The next question is that of allotting 
these 21,000,000 acres next year—we will 
use that as an example. That is, the 
allotments to the State, counties, and 
farms. There is language in the bill 
which seeks to take care of these trends 
and war crops in the last few years. 
There is in the bill what is known as 
the Memphis agreement, or the Western 
plan. Instead of writing into the bill the 
word “trends,” when nobody can know 
what weight the Secretary would give 
to trends, we have sought in this bill 
to set up a special formula of how much 
acreage shall be allocated for the years 
1950, 1951, and 1952. I am not going 
to try to go into details, because gen- 
erally the result is that it gives special 
weight to increased plantings in the 
western areas during the last 2 years 
and also gives credit for war crops under 
Public Law 12. After that period then 
the allocation to the States is made on 
the basis of the acreage planted or re- 
garded as planted in cotton for the pre- 
ceding 5 years. After the years 1950, 
1951, and 1952, the allocation to each 
State is made on that basis. That is to 
say, if your average acreage planted and 
regarded as planted in 5 years was so 
much and the national acreage was so 
much, then you get your percentage of 
the national average. The bill provides, 
as I mentioned a while ago in the dis- 
cussion with the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BEckwortH], that the State com- 
mittee may reserve 10 percent of the 
State acreage allotment to adjust county 
allotments in counties adversely affected 
by abnormal conditions affecting plant- 
ings, for small farms and for new farms. 

That thought was born, if I may put 
it that way, in the State of Texas. In 
1946 we made a trip across the South 
holding hearings on cotton. In the State 
of Texas it was brought to sur attention 
that there had been an enormous shift 
in the production of cotton in that area: 
That the high plains had actively gone 
into the production of cotton, and that 
they needed more. There was a western 
area that had gone into cotton; there 
was a southern area which had gone into 
cotton, and at the same time there were 
some areas in Texas that had practically 
gone out of cotton. The suggestion came 
to us from the chairman of the State 
PMA Committee of Texas, who said to 
me, as I rode in a car with him across 
the plains of Texas: “Mr. Pace, if you 
can find some way to give us some re- 
serve acreage that our State committee 
can take and move around to take care 
of these situations, then our problems 
can be handled.” 

That is the way this idea of the 10 
Percent State reserve was born. It has 
been approved by the committee. Ths 
special reserve can be held by the State 
committee. It is designed to meet the 
situations where there are abnormal 
conditions affecting plantings, to take 
care of increases in the acreage for small 
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farms and taking care of allotments for 
new farms. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PACE. I yield briefly to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The gentleman 
mentioned the State director in Texas. 

Mr, PACE. Yes; I did. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. He wrote me a 
letter the first of this year from which 
I would like to read one sentence, be- 
cause it is on the very point about which 
the gentleman is talking. He says: 

I am enclosing some suggestions of the 
Texas State PMA Committee: “We feel it 
very important that the present legislation 
be amended in order that the allotments 
will not be placed on farms where cotton is 
not being grown at the present time.” 


Mr. PACE. That is exactly right. 
That is exactly the reason that this pro- 
vision is in the bill now. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. That includes 
many veterans who went off to war. 

Mr. PACE. That is right. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. It includes many 
veterans who went off to war who were 
actual cotton farmers, and cannot go 
back to that. 

Mr. PACE. It authorizes the State 
and county committees to consider their 
cases. I tried to tell the gentleman that 
a while ago. This State reserve may be 
used for any one or for all three of the 
purposes stated. 

Then comes the question of allotments 
to the counties. After the State gets its 
allotment for the first 3 years—1950, 
1951, and 1952—it is distributed to the 
counties on the basis of 4-year plant- 
ings, in order to take care of this west- 
ern situation, and after that it is on the 
basis of 5-year plantings. 

Now co nes the question of the allot- 
ment to the individual farmers. The 
bill provides that you shall first allocate 
to the farms—to all farms, if you please— 
the smaller of the highest planted dur- 
ing the last 3 years or 5 acres. That 
is to say, if there is a farmer who has not 
been producing over 5 acres of cotton, 
he gets every bit of it. He is not cut one 
single inch. If he has been planting 
more than 5 acres, he gets 5 acres to start 
with. Then the bill provides that all 
the balance of the acreage in the county 
Shall be cllocated on the basis of a per- 
centage of tilled soil. The method of de- 
termining the acreage of tilled land is set 
forth in the bill. After they have taken 
care of the small farms, he gets a per- 
centage of what is left. Provided that 
nowhere in this bill, under general terms, 
can there be allocated to a farm more 
cotton than has been planted on the 
farm in the last 3 years. The only way 
he can get more is through this 10-per- 
cent reserve to the State and 10-percent 
reserve to the county. Through that he 
may get more cotton acreage than he has 
planted in the past 3 years. 

I want to say, particularly to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BeckworTH] and 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Hays], this bill provides that when there 
has been a reserve set up by the county 
committee, whatever it is, at least 30 per- 
cent of it must be used in increasing the 
acreage to farms with allotments of not 
exceeding 15 acres. 
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I said a while ago to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BeckwortH] that there 
never has been a bill brought to the Con- 
gress giving more consideration to the 
small operator than does this bill. We 
have gone just as far as we can go, be- 
cause every man who has been growing 
cotton, big or little, has some rights that 
must be protected. We decided that the 
best way was to send it down home and 
let the folks work it out there. 

Now the bill provides that all cotton 
grown in 1949 is out, and shall not be 
taken into account. That is, the amount 
planted in 1949 should not be taken into 
account. You will recall we passed a 
special act at the beginning of this ses- 
sion to outlaw the cotton acreage of 1949. 
This bill continues that. The bill pro- 
vides that the Secretary can set up an 
administrative area in any county to 
take care of hardship cases. That is to 
say, if you have half a county with cot- 
ton farms and the other half has none, 
the Secretary can divide the county into 
two areas. That is to prevent hardships 
and keep from taking it from people who 
have always grown cotton and giving it 
to people who do not want it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That will be 
done by the State committee in connec- 
tion with the county committee? The 
8 said the Secretary would do 

at. 

Mr. PACE. That is right. I thank the 
gentleman for the correction. 

The bill provides further that a man 
may underplant as much as 10 percent 
and still keep his full allotment. Many 
farmers do not want to overplant. At 
times they want to plant all the cotton 
they can and plant right up to their allot- 
ment, and then sometimes find they have 
overplanted. So we provide that if a 
man plants up to 90 percent of his allot- 
ment, he shali be credited in future years 
as if he had planted 100 percent. 

There is a special provision in which 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr, 
GATHINGS] was very deeply interested 
and contributed very much in working 
out. The gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. ABERNETHY], and other Members 
also were greatly interested in this pro- 
vision. It provides protection for that 
cotton farm acquired by the United 
States or a State. It provides two things: 
That if the farm was so acquired, as an 
airfield or any other war facility, and 
it comes back into agricultural produc- 
tion, that there shall he set up on that 
land a cotton acreage allotment, because 
it is an old cotton farm. 

Then, secondly, it is provided that if 
a cotton farm was heretofore or is here- 
after so acquired and the owner wishes 
to continue in the production of cotton 
and secures another farm in the same 
State, he may secure for his new farm 
a cotton-acreage allotment comparable 
with the other farms in the area where 
he purchased. 

Those are two things that are helpful. 
They came out of our unfortunate ex- 
perience in the peanut acreage allotment, 
where there is no comparable provision, 
and such farms received no acreage allot- 
ment at all. 

I think everyone should understand 
the next provision: That the farmer who 
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fails to cooperate and who overplants 
will not, in subsequent years, get any 
credit for his overplanting. If you al- 
locate a man 50 acres and he plants a 
hundred, the next year and subsequent 
years, for purposes of allotment, he is 
treated as if he had just planted his al- 
lotment, 50 acres. I am sure you can 
realize the need for that. 

The bill provides for the first time 
that all records having to do with agri- 
cultural allotments are open for inspec- 
tion, and any cotton farmer in the United 
States can go to the county committee’s 
office and not only check his own record 
but that of his neighbors in order to see 
that the county committee is doing a 
good job across the board. 

There is a provision in the bill which 
sets out the method under which Public 
Law 12, Seventy-ninth Congress, the War 
Crop Act, shall be administered. It has 
been a matter of some controversy but 
the committee has finally agreed upon 
a method, and the rules and regulations 
as set out in the bill are fully explained 
in the committee report. 

Many Members have asked—and 
please watch this very closely—how much 
cotton can a farmer sell free of penalty. 
A farmer can sell either the actual or the 
normal production of his alloted acreage. 
I will explain that further: He may sell 
without penalty either the actual or the 
normal; that means that a farmer who 
is allotted 10 acres but plants 15, does not 
have a good yield on the 15, but a yield 
that is not more than the normal yield 
on 10 acres can sell it all free of penalty; 
or if he stays within his 10 acres and 
he produces a heavy crop he can sell 
all he produces on his allotted acreage 
regardless of how many bales it is. I 
hope that is plain. 

The bill provides that if you grow ex- 
cess cotton, cotton in excess of the nor- 
mal yield of your allotted acreage, you 
have to pay a penalty on the excess of 
50 percent of the parity price. Parity 
price on cotton now is about 30 cents. 
Therefore if in this next year a farmer 
produces, excess cotton, more than the 
actual or normal production on the al- 
lotted acreage, he will be required to pay 
a penalty of 15 cents a pound in order 
to sell it. Now, there is a way he can 
avoid that: He can put that cotton in 
storage and hold it there for a year or 
longer. Suppose the next year he has 
a poor crop; he can take out of storage 
enough cotton to make up the normal 
yield of the acreage allotted to him. Or 
another way he can use his stored cot- 
ton is to reduce the number of acres he 
plants under his allotment and pull cot- 
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ton out of storage to make up the dif- 
ference between what he grows and the 
normal production on his full allotment 
and sell it free of penalty. That is a 
new section. 

There is a section in the bill dealing 
with long staple cotton, and there are 
definitions of “carry-over” and other 
terms. 

One other thing I want to mention is 
a new provision in the bill, for which 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
ABERNETHY], is largely responsible, set- 
ting up the method by which a farmer 
before he plants can get his land meas- 
ured, and if he does so and plants on 
that measured acreage he can sell free 
of penalty all he produces on that acre- 
age. Or if his land is measured after 
he plants and the acreage is claimed by 
the committee to be over, he can have 
it remeasured and if it proves to be with- 
in his allotment instead of being over, 
then the remeasurement does not cost 
him anything; but if the remeasurement 
shows that it is over, then he has to pay 
for the remeasurement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman three 
additional minutes. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, we now 
come to two sections which do not relate 
to cotton. 

These recognize trends in wheat and 
peanut acreage. The gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. FILL] will no doubt take 
occasion to explain the wheat part of it. 
This takes care for 1950 of the rapid in- 
crease in the production of wheat in 
certain areas during the last 2 or 3 years. 
The same situation exists with reference 
to peanuts, There is a provision that no 
State can hereafter be cut below 60 per- 
cent of its 1948 peanut acreage. That 
is also taking account of trends. 

In other words, we have tried to recog- 
nize and protect to some extent the pro- 
ducers where there has been an expand- 
ing acreage in either cotton, wheat, or 
peanuts during the last few years. The 
provisions are all comparable, and that 
is one of the fundamental objects of the 
bill. 

Now I will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I want to ask 
about the 21,000,000 acreage limitation. 
We have produced a carry-over with the 
23,000,000 acres. The Department of 
Agriculture recommended a limitation 
of 20,000,000 acres. 

Mr. PACE. No. The Department of 
Agriculture did not recommend any min- 
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imum. They wanted it to be left with 

the Secretary, but the committee could 

not go along with that. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. They asked 
for a limitation and to provide that it 
be not more than 20,000,000 acres. 

Mr. PACE. I have no recollection of 
that. They did not compromise their 
position. I think the cotton farmers 
were entitled to a minimum. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas, I was going 
to ask the gentleman to defend that 
figure if he could. I realize he does not 
have time to go into it fully. That is one 
thing in the report that caused me some 
concern because I know the gentleman 
agrees with me that we cannot get into 
a sound situation without some incon- 
venience both to the little man and to 
the big man. 

Mr. PACE. The gentleman under- 
stands this bill is full of compromises. 
It is a compromise of 19 States as he 
understands. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I do. 

Mr. PACE. Frankly, this 21,000,000- 
acre minimum is justified and I am going 
down the line for it because you must 
take into account the economy of the 
various sections of the country. The 
21,000,000 acres, in my judgment, is not 
too much, because only about 19,000,000 
acres will likely be planted. You are 
going to give a lot of people cotton acre- 
age who do not want it. Heretofore, 
take back in 1941 and 1942, there were 
always about 4,000,000 acres under- 
planted. I think the 21,000,000 acres is 
all right. 

Mr. Chairman, under the permission 
granted me I include the following tables 
relating to the allotment, planting, har- 
vesting, supply, consumption, price, ex- 
port, carry-over, yields, and other infor- 
mation on cotton during the past several 
years: 

Average national yield of cotton per planted 
acre and estimated national acreage re- 
quired to produce 10,000,000 bales 

AVERAGE UNITED STATES YIELD OF COTTON PER 

PLANTED ACRE 


Year Pounds 
184% R PEE T EAT ENEE D 293. 8 
1946 E — — phen 246. 4 
a e BAERE ETSE e EREC NIA EA 227.8 
LL Ty ETR SRE AASA 264.5 
%%% RP LOR pI Sr ee hs HAR AT SCAN 308. 5 

5-year average 268.2 


Note.—The planted acreage necessary to 
produce 10,000,000 bales of 479.8 pounds each, 
based on the 1944-48 average planted yield 
per acre (268.2 pounds), would be approxi- 
mately 17,889,000 acres. 

Prepared in Cotton Branch, PMA, USDA, 
August 2, 1949. 


Cotton: Average yield per planted acre oj all cotton in the United States, by States, 1939-48 
Pounds per planted acre] 


Ala- A 3 
Florida Georgia] Caro- 
bama lina 


North | South 
Caro- 


Lou- | Missis- 


New All + 
United 
Mex- | other 
ico | States | States 
645 512 233. 5 
747 568 391 248. 0 
549 420 596 227.2 
540 402 453 268, 3 
563 462 394 250, 6 
517 483 422 293. 8 
531 432 248 246.4 
611 569 362| 227.8 
543 336 264. 5 
572 527 424 308. 5 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economies, USDA. 


Prepared in the Cotton Branch, PMA, Aug, 2, 1949, 
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Cotton: Production of cotton in the United States, by States, 1939-48 
{Thousands of 500-pound gross weight bales] 


North | South New All 
= Ala- Vir- | Arkan- Cali- United 
Year Dama Florida | Georgia Ss: Caro- ginia sas Texas | Arizona fornia Mor Kraak, tas 


11 915 457 871 13 1,413 2, 846 202 443 102 20 | 11,817 
21 1,010 739 25 1,501 3, 234 195, 545 128 18 | 12,566 
1 624 552 406 28 1,430 2,652 181 404 106 25| 10,7: 
16 855 727 699 34| 1,485 3, 038 193 402 111 21 | 12,817 
16 847 596 696 24) 1,122 2,823 131 341 108 l4 | 11, 
13 810 710 864 29 1,394 2, 646 136 327 116 15 | 12,230 
669 428 664 16 | 1,042 1,794 117 353 106 9 9,015 
6 557 440 697 17| 1,281 1, 669 158 458 142 10 8, 640 
ll 651 452 651 18 | 1,276 3, 437 234 772 179 10 | 11,857 
15 745 678 871 24 1,982 3, 150 328 968 236 15 | 14,868 
1 Includes Minois, Kansas, and Kentucky. 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economies, USDA. 
Prepared in the Cotton Branch, PMA, Aug. 2, 1949. 
Supply and distribution of cotton in the United States 
(Thousands of bales] 
— — — — m — — — S 
Supply Distribution Distribution 


Year Consump- Stocks on 
from pre at 
running | vious year end of 
bales 1 y — 

ace] RA al ta] ig su| | zee) cael gra 
11, 248 4, 288 6, 566 3, 450 7, 744 106 4, 799 5, 361 7, 208 

11, 906 5,502 5,766 4.287 7, 208 152 5,973 6,351 5,409 

11, 326 6, 545 6, 420 3, 563 5, 409 249 5, 433 7, 950 4, 499 

13, 5,745 4,893 6, 534 9 55 158 5, 595 5, 748 11, 533 

7, 978 6, 184 5, 910 2, 832 1, 533 132 3,325 6, 858 13, 033 

9, 729 4, 823 6, 666 2,325 13, 033 159 6, 191 7, 784 10, 564 

10, 171 5, 656 5, 681 1, 556 10, 564 188 1, 112 9, 722 12, 166 

13, 639 8, 005 6, 193 1,610 12, 166 267 1, 125 11, 170 10, 640 

16, 123 8, 051 6, 456 3, 543 10, 640 170 1, 480 11, 100 10, 657 

17, 755 10, 927 7, 190 3, 762 10, 657 139 1, 138 9, 943 10, 744 

12; 783 7, 542 6, 834 2, 536 10, 744 190 2,007 9, 568 11, 164 

14, 297 8, 044 7, 091 2,312 * ies 343 3, 613 9, 163 7, 326 

14, 548 6, 690 6, 106 4, 530 2.520 a neo er 2, 530 

13, 756 6, 760 5, 263 6, 370 7 5 i 9 955 

16, 629 708 4, 868 9,678 see 5 4,70 | 27,800 5, 250 

1932-3. 12,710 8, 419 6, 137 8,165 5.20 l 


1 Round bales counted as half bales, Less re- exports. Estimated. 
Souree: Department of Agriculture, Production and Marketing Administration, Cotton Branch, Aug. 2, 1949. 

Average mid-month prices received by farm- Year beginning Average farm Lear beginning Average farm 
ers per pound for cotton in the United Aug. 1: price, cents Aug. 1: price, cents 
States, 1929-49 1945. —— 22.5 

Year beginning Average farm ieee 88 S — 
Aug. 1: price, cents -- {= -Á . teil — 


Average for 1948 is the unweighted aver- 
age of United States farm prices for 11 
months, August-June, with no allowance for 
unredeemed loan cotton. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Prepared in Cotton Branch, PMA, Aug. 2, 
1949. 


Cotton: Acreage of all cotton in cultivation in the United States July 1, 1928-48 


Annual averages are crop-year average 
prices by States, weighted by sales, including 
an allowance for unredeemed loans at esti- 
mated average loan value. 


[Thousands of acres} 8 
Ala- | Flor- | Geor- Kan- | Ken- | United 
Year bama} ida | gia Illinois) sas tucky States 
3, 532 121 | 3,375 79 | 3,425 3, 954 4,174 1.8 1.7 19.8 43, 737 
3, 599 124 | 3,434 89 | 3,508 4,098 4, 263 1.6 2.7 17.0 44, 448 
3, 596 150 | 3,464 92 | 3, 577 4, 163 4,009 1.5 2.6 16.4 43, 329 
3, 294 142 | 3,113 71 | 3,325 4, 030 3, 403 1.6 2.1 14.8 39, 110 
3,059 105 | 2,702 71 | 3,436 3, 846 3, 171 2.1 8 17.7 36, 494 
3,150 119 | 2,870 75 | 3, 501 3, 791 4,078 3.8 1.4 | 23.4 40, 248 
2,144 93 | 2,164 58 | 2,195 2, 556 2, 909 6.1 2.4] 23.6 27, 860 
2, 252 91 | 2,172 53 | 2,178 2, 762 2,427 3.6 1.0} 17.9 28, 063 
2, 335 90 | 2,299 54 | 2,520 3,010 2, 501 3.6 9 20.5 30, 627 
2, 705 120 | 2, 674 67 | 2,816 3, 449 2,471 51 -9| 24.4 34,090 
2,079 82 | 2,064 42 | 2,165 2, 622 1, 733 4.2 5 16.3 25,018 
2,100 74 | 1,989 33 | 2,187 2, 662 1,855 4.2 4 16.0 24, 683 
2,037 68 | 1,981 33 | 2,161 2, 658 1,900 5.1 „5 16.4 24, 871 
1,791 63 | 1,866 36 | 2,086 2, 458 1,731 5.2 5 14.8 23, 130 
1,722 59 | 1,735 41 | 2,021 2, 438 1,872 6.2 5 15.7 23, 302 
1, 627 42 | 1,018 34 | 1,888 2, 515 1, 554 3.2 21 13.7 21, 900 
1,397 30 | 1,343 31 | 1,801 2, 365 1, 529 3.9 3 13.1 19, 990 
1,390 20 | 1,260 19 | 1,554 2, 236 1,179 3.9 3 13.2 17, 562 
1, 545 20 | 1,217 20 | 1,729 2,349 1,074 3.7 1 10.0 18, 199 
1, 505 24 | 1,278 23 | 2,085 2, 379 1,155 3.9 .2 | 10.8 21, 500 
1.627 27 1, 313 24 | 2,371 2, 560 1,074 4.0 @) 13.0 23, 372 


1 Preliminary. 
Not available. 


Source: Crop Reporting Board, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA, 
Prepared in Cotton Branch, 
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Cotton: Acreage of all cotton harvested in the United States, by States, 1939-48 
[Thousands of acres) 


EF 
$ 
8 


1939. 68 32 | 2,125 2, 540 377 8, 520 23, 805 
1940. 65 82 | 2,061 2, 500 408 8,472 2. 861 
1941. fil 35} 2,010 2,374 415 7,717 22, 236 
1942_ 56 40 | 1,970 | 2,392 420 8, 044 22, 602 
1943. 40 33 | 1,850 | 2, 500 306 7, 780 21, 610 
1944 29 30 | 1,774 2,325 405 6, 950 19, 651 
1945... 2 19 | 1,500 2,240 260 5, 800 17,059 
1946... %0 20 | 1,700 2, 220 310 6, 000 17,615 
1947... 24 23| 2,050 2,350 431 8,350 , 269 
128. ee 25 | 2,220 2. 560 526 8, 600 768 


1 Includes Ilinois, Kansas, and Kentucky. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA. 
Prepared in the Cotton Branch, PMA, Aug. 2, 1949. 


Percentage of cotton acreage allotments by respective size groups, by States and the United States in 1941 


Size of allotment group in acres 


State and region 


10.1 to | 15.1 to | 20.1 to | 30.1 to | 40.1 to | 50.1 to | 60.1 to | 70.1 to | 90.1 to | 90.1 to | 100.1 to | 500.1 to 
0.1 to 3 | 3.1 to 515.1 to 10) 15 20 30 40 50 90 100 500 


60 70 80 1,000 


Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent Percent Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent \Percent | Percent 
1 23.0 8.1 3.9 1 0 0. 0.9 „6 0.4 0.1 100 


1,0 4 
2.8 1.1 
1.3 -9 
4.7 2.0 


— 3.3 1. 4 24 2 1 

2 PEE TN A DENIA R. 32.3 5.9 2.3 7 «4 «2 

Arkansas 8. 28. 6 7.1 2.8 1.0 0 3 

Florida- 10. 26.5 20 «6 1 r 
Georgia 6.3 29. 0 8.4 3.6 1.1 7 é 
Louisiana 9. 30.4 8.7 2.5 9 .6 E 
Mississippi.. 8. 29,4 6.1 2.7 9 6 ` 
Oklahoma 4. 24.8 122 5.8 1.6 9 > 
South Carol 0. 28.2 6.8 2.8 8 .6 8 
3. 15.4 15.0 9.6 4.4 2.6 1. 


9.4 


£ 


D 
— 
— 


ne 
0! oo 


Source: Agricultural Adjustment Agency. 
Number of cotton acreage allotments by respective size groups, by States and the United States in 1941 


Size of allotment group in acres 


ee 10,1 to | 15,1 to | 20.1 to | 30.1 to | 40.1 to | 50.1 to | 60.1 to | 70.1 to | 80.1 t Ly 
to s . 5 — to 5 1 to to 

0.1 to 88.1 ta 5 8.1 to 10 40 7 —90 90 
87 159 691 
2,6 2.777 3. 209 18, 700 
2, 82 2, 96 3,458) 2 19, 391 
5 AON SiN -cI N E A | A l ee 11, 318 
24,916) 47, 440 29, 519 3 025 
1,587, „ 5 sc eee, a a ee es ee 3, 207 
14.1 22,129} 19. 678 S. 900 4,306) 3, 618 11 76,865 
44, 75, 620 51, 189 21 4| 214,415 

— SS OSS BK — — — — 
15, 929) 44, 000 58. 50 9| 180, 315 
11,384) 31,199] 38, 203) 57 004 
2, 430 , | , f . MEE as 12. 553. 
9, 218} 28,832} 42, 544 6 6| 146, 054 
8, 143} 23,094] 26,617 00 18| 87,489 
12,379| 39,166) 44, 266) 291 88) 150, 675 
& 295| 23,121) 33, 058 14 2 133, 344 
10, 514) 24, 660 29, 233 17 11 103, 603 
12, 306 30, 640 52, 5% 278) 62 341, 642 
249, 821| 328, 79 242/1, 292, 539 
—S_ — 

268) 600 9 u 4, 344 
966; 1, 318 2 12 9.222 
6 0 49 
485) 933; 4, 574 
1. 788 2, 861] 3, 225 1. 80 2. 150 1. 429 822) 831 386 238 185 1, 124 66) 28; 18,189 


= S c === 


330, 160| 386, 308 231, $46) 123, 743 132, 730 68 747 80, 620 26,229) 16,079| 10,663) 7767, 5987| 20 00 1,070) 270 l. 544, 534 


Source; Agricultural Adjustment Agency. 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 7 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I think every Member, if he 
has had some contact with agriculture, 
realizes exactly how complex this cotton 
situation is. Our colleague from Georgia 
[Mr. Pace] has done an excellent job 
in explaining this bill. But we must go 
back into history a little to a time before 
the war. 

At that time, in the first year I was 
here, we had a parity subsidy program 
which showed that the cotton and 
wheat people had already received $3,- 
000,000,000 by 1940. That was not a 
subsidy to the farmer in fact because it 
was a subsidy to the people who were 
using the wheat and using the cotton. 
If you are interested in following this 
cotton story through, I do not. know of 
any better way of doing it than referring 
to the extension of my remarks on June 
8 where you will find a 19-year study 
that has been made by the Bureau of 

` Agricultural Economics. You will find 
there some idea of what the hourly re- 
turns for labor from various types of 
American agriculture have been. 

I was very much distressed to see 
Members vote against the Gore bill for 
the reason that if you will analyze that 
table you will note that the 90 percent 
of parity on the different types of agri- 
culture right straight through does not 
give the American farmer any more than 
50 to 60 cents an hour for his labor. 
As you look at 1943, you will find that 
cotton, bringing practically parity prices 
at that time, showed 46 cents an hour 
labor return for that particular crop. 

Now, I realize that the cotton economy 
is more or less distressed from more than 
one angle. One angle is that we have 
got the big operator starting in the cotton 
business, the same as he has in many 
other businesses. When you note the 
new $7,000,000 cotton farm out in Cali- 
fornia, where they raise a couple of bales 
to the acre, one can note what can hap- 
pen to many of the people in the old 
cotton sections. You do not have to say 
“we need only 12,000,000 or 14,000,000 
acres.” That may be true, but we do 
not know what the weather is going to be. 
We must also remember that anything 
that will affect one part of the economy 
of this country will affect this whole 
country. Twenty-one million acres may 
look like a too high acreage. The Con- 
gress is in session pretty near all the 
time, or has been in the last few years, 
and if it is too much, there is nothing to 
stop us from changing it, because we are 
sure to always be in session. 

So far as the cotton people are con- 
cerned, surely we have had exports. We 
have had them under the Marshall plan, 
last year representing around $300,000,- 
000 or $400,000,000 worth. Now, how 
much longer that is going to be in the 
picture, no one knows, but at least, if 
we are going to cut this acreage of cotton 
down to 21,000,000 acres we have to do 
it gradually without causing economic 
disturbance throughout the cotton-pro- 
ducing areas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BECK WORTH. I notice that Ok- 
lahoma seems to have been dealt with 
a little differently. I meant to ask the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace] but 
he did not have the time. What ex- 
planation is given of that, just for the 
information of the House? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I will 
leave it to the gentleman from Georgia 
to answer that, to get it correct. 

Mr. PACE. There is very little in the 
bill on that. Their whole problem is 
this. They went into wheat, they went 
into peanuts, and they went into cotton 
during the war. Now, wheat allotments 
are on a 10-year basis and peanuts and 
cotton on a 5-year basis. They lost 57 
percent of their peanuts, they are los- 
ing at least 50 percent of their wheat, 
and it has become an economic prob- 
lem, and I am sure the gentleman from 
Wisconsin feels that consideration should 
be given to the Oklahoma situation just 
like California and New Mexico and the 
other Western States. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I do not 
want to get into trouble on both sides 
of the aisle. In my humble opinion, 
wheat was pretty well taken care of by 
the International Wheat Agreement. 
There is going to be a subsidy involved 
in that of around $75,000,000 to $80,- 
000,000. If I remember correctly, it is 
168,000,000 bushels of wheat that is going 
into the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. So, I just personally wondered 
why they had really wished to further 
indicate they wished to be in a preferred 
class. I am sure that my colleague, the 
gentleman from Colorado, the Honorable 
WILLIAM Hitt, can and will give you var- 
ious and sundry reasons why the peo- 
ple are entitled to additional acres of 
wheat. 

But, there is one thing that these whole 
hearings have brought out. There is no 
use talking about a support program un- 
less we have some control over produc- 
tion in the United States. There is no 
use talking about a control program un- 
less we have some control over the 
amount of agricultural products that 
come into the United States. 

Whether this is the right legislation 
or whether it is not, I call to your at- 
tention that this is the legislative way 
of approaching it. We are going to vote 
for this bill today or you are going to 
vote against it. I hope you are going 
to vote for it. Personally, I think it 
should be supported. I am willing to 
stand by it, but I do not want to come 
in here a year from now and I do not 
want anybody else to come in and try 
to criticize somebody down in the De- 
partment of Agriculture for what they 
do on cotton, wheat, or peanuts. It is 
our responsibility. I am willing to ac- 
cept mine, and I want every Member 
here to accept his, so that next year 
someone does not get up and complain 
about what Mr. Brannan has done, be- 
cause this is to be preferred to just pass- 
ing the responsibility on to someone else. 
We are at least legislating, either rightly 
or wrongly, and we are doing it as rep- 
resentatives of the people. It is real 
representative government, 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I intend to 
address my remarks to page 21 of this 
bill, but before doing so let me say just 
one word about my friend from the cot- 
ton section. As the good chairman of 
our committee, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Pace], knows so well, I tried 
to attend those meetings as regularly as 
I possibly could. In other words, when- 
ever it was possible I was at the com- 
mittee meeting, as the gentleman well 
knows. I know and I want to testify 
here this afternoon to the hard work 
that was done by the chairman and the 
subcommittee to bring about an agree- 
ment among all the various elements and 
sections of the United States that pro- 
duce cotton. 

Let me say that the first thing 
you noticed about all the Congressmen 
who worked on this was the fact that 
they wanted to try to agree, and at times 
you just felt that was an impossibility. 
Then you sat further and listened longer, 
and finally you found that there was, 
shall I say, an element of agreement that 
began to show. In a short while they 
came up with this legislation. 

I do hope every man on this floor 
realizes what a difficult task it is when 
you find cotton grown in different sec- 
tions of this country and you find it 
grown on different types of soil, and you 
find it grown under different conditions 
and farming practices. 

Now we have reached the wheat sec- 
tion of this bill, and there again you are 
dealing with a very, very important crop. 
I would say that as far as you and I are 
concerned as people, one of the greatest 
crops we produce is wheat. We should 
not put wheat in jeopardy. That is 
exactly what some Members of the 
House would like to see done. If they 
support a program of cutting wheat com- 
pletely down to where a man really could 
not make a living growing it, I say 
frankly to you that the children of this 
country would be short of bread. That 
holds true of cotton. I am convinced in 
my own mind that we have gone just 
about as far as we dare go in curtailing 
the cotton acreage. If we should hap- 
pen to strike a year when the seasons 
say to us: “We are going to make every- 
thing as difficult as we possibly can,” and 
after all, the seasons are out from under 
the control of the Department of Agri- 
culture, we shall be in trouble. Let us 
keep in mind that we still, as farmers, 
must operate under the sunshine, in good 
weather and bad, and in spite of insects, 
and in spite of the elements. The 
greatest gambler in the world is the 
farmer. That holds true in producing 
cotton and it holds true in wheat. 

We find that the acreage of wheat 
was increased—the only time in history 
since I have been able to remember, and 
I need not—this is the first time in our 
history that I can find where the price of 
wheat per bushel increased at the same 
time the farmers increased the acreage 
and the wheat seasons were favorable. 
Then we, as the Congress, would curtail 
the wheat acreage down until, if the 
seasons were unfavorable, we would have 
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short crops and short production, not for 
1 year but for 5, not for 5 years but for 10. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield two additional min- 
utes to the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman kindly explain the provi- 
sion of the bill relating to wheat? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; but I would need more 
time than 2 minutes. 

If you will turn to page 21, section 5, 
you will find we have two divisions, sec- 
tion (A) and section (B). It says: 

i Notwithstanding any other provision of 
aw— 


That is where we get our authority— 
farm acreage allotment of wheat for the 1950 
crop for any farm shall not be less than the 
larger of— 

(A) 50 percent of— 

(1) the acreage on the farm seeded for 
the production of wheat in 1949, and 


In (A) you will find it says that 50 
percent of the acreage of the farm seeded 
for the production of wheat this year. 

I think I should explain that. In our 
territory you plant wheat 1 year and 
you harvest it the next year. I sup- 
pose everyone understands we are talk- 
ing about winter wheat. 

(2) any other acreage seeded for the pro- 
duction of wheat in 1948 which was fallowed 
and from which no crop was harvested in the 
calendar year 1949. 


What we mean by fallowed is that 
you farm the crop 1 year ahead and you 
do not have any crop on the ground that 
you farm the year you plantit. I hope 
I have made myself plain. 

(B) reads as follows: 

(B) 50 percent of— 

(1) the acreage on the farm seeded for the 
production of wheat in 1948, and 

(2) any other acreage seeded for the pro- 
duction of wheat in 1947 which was fallowed 
and from which no crop was harvested in the 
calendar year 1948. 


I think I can say this in illustration, 
in closing my short remarks: If you were 
a wheat farmer and you had a thousand 
acres of wheat, and you have farmed all 
of that wheat ground, by summer fal- 
lowing or otherwise, under this present 
regulation which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has issued curtailed wheat acre- 
age and which will cut our production 
from 81,000,000 acres down to 68,000,000, 
this would allow wheat growers who have 
increased their acreage in 1947 and 1948 
to take their thousand acres, divide it 
by two, which would give them 500 acres, 
and take 17 percent—we will use that as 
a round number—which would be the 
average national curtailment—take the 
17 percent off of the 500 acres, this 
would give the farmer exactly the acres 
that he would be entitled to plant in 
1949 and harvest in 1950. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
and include some more illustrations, so 
that we will all understand what we 
mean when we say curtailing the acre- 
age in the territory where the wheat 
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acreage increases was, largely, in 1948 
and 1949. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. There 
was no disagreement amongst the wheat 
growers so far as this wheat provision in 
this bill is concerned, was there? 

Mr. HILL. No; there was no disagree- 
ment amongst the wheat growers. 

Mr. AUGUST H, ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
require to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to explain briefiy the effect of 
this bill on my own State of Oklahoma. 

The bill contains provisions which will 
increase acreage allotments in my State 
in cotton, wheat, and peanuts. To say 
that I am satisfied with these provisions 
would be far from true. Ido appreciate, 
however, the fact that the committee has 
given special consideration to the needs 
of my State and has made some very im- 
portant concessions to it. 

Since this bill deals primarily with 
cotton, I shall begin with a discussion of 
that phase of the measure. While the 
bill was before the Committee on Agri- 
culture, I sponsored a series of amend- 
ments designed to give additional cotton 
acreage to Oklahoma. First of all, I 
asked the committee to approve an 
amendment recommended by my col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney] and the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. WICKERSHAM]. 
This amendment would have given a base 
to any State of not less than 75 percent 
of the acreage planted in 1942. This 
amendment would have given Oklahoma 
a base in 1950 and 1951 of 1,400,000 acres. 
The testimony of my colleagues, which 
appears in the committee hearings, 
makes it abundantly clear that our State 
needs and is entitled to the acreage con- 
templated by their amendment. 

The committee rejected this proposal 
on the ground that it would throw acre- 
age allotments in other States out of 
balance. I then offered an amendment, 
limited specifically to Oklahoma, basing 
our acreage on a percentage of our 1942 
and 1943 production, which would have 
given us a base of 1,400,000 acres. It 
was my opinion then and it is my opin- 
ion now that if the new cotton areas 
are entitled to an allotment based on 
their most recent history, Oklahoma, as 
an old producing State is entitled to a 
percentage of its 1942 and 1943 produc- 
tion. It is impossible to examine exist- 
ing legislation relating to our two other 
principal cash crops without being con- 
vinced of the justice of this proposal. 
The peanut-quota law protects the old 
grower and the wheat law gives him a 
large measure of protection. It is im- 
portant in a multiple cash- crop State, 
like Oklahoma, that there be some uni- 
formity as between the various quota 
laws. Otherwise hardships are inevita- 
ble whenever acreage controls are in 
effect. 

My next proposal to the committee 
would have given Oklahoma a base of a 
little over 1,300,000 acres, This amend- 
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ment would have placed our State on a 
5-year historical base beginning in 1943. 
This amendment was also rejected. 

The committee did see fit, however, 
to give Oklahoma a 5-year history, be- 
ginning in 1944, by incorporating a pro- 
vision applicable only to Oklahoma, simi- 
lar to one contained in the Senate bill. 
The effect of this provision is to give to 
Oklahoma a base of 65,000 acres more 
than it would have received on a 4-year 
basis as applied to other States. The 
sum total of the effect of the cotton pro- 
visions on Oklahoma is, subject to ad- 
justments for war crops, to give our State 
a base of 1,271,000 acres factored to a 
national base of 22,500,000 acres. H. R. 
5738 contains a minimum limitation on 
the national allotment for 1950 of 21,- 
000,000 acres. If this provision is re- 
tained in the act, Oklahoma’s acreage will 
be just short of 1,200,000 acres in 1950, 
which figure represents the estimated 
plantings in our State as of July 1, 1949. 

The national plantings this year have 
been estimated to be 26,300,000 acres. A 
cut-back to 21,000,000 acres will repre- 
sent a reduction of nearly 20 percent. 
This, in my opinion, is all the traffic will 
bear. If the minimum is kept in the 
bill, it is my judgment that Oklahoma 
growers will be able to adjust their acre- 
age to our 1950 allotment without undue 
hardships. 

I do want to impress upon the com- 
mittee, however, that cotton acreage is 
urgently needed in Oklahoma. During 
the war many of our farmers turned to 
vegetable crops and peanuts in eastern 
Oklahoma, and to increased wheat acre- 
age in the western part of our State. 
In view of decreasing demands for vege- 
tables and war crops generally, and of 
acreage limitations on wheat and peanuis, 
many of our farmers are going to find 
it impossible to turn to anything except 
cotton in order to make a living for their 
families. 

This bill also contains a provision 
which will be of immense benefit to the 
peanut farmers of our State. This pro- 
visien guarantees any State a minimum 
allotment of not less than 60 percent 
of its acreage harvested for nuts in 1948. 
The effect of this provision will be to give 
Oklahoma an increase in the statutory 
minimum allotment of 120,000 acres. It 
means that Oklahoma will not take any 
reduction in its acreage next year or in 
the years tocome. This provision is ab- 
solutely indispensable to the future of 
the peanut industry in my State. I hope 
the House will see fit to accept it without 
any crippling amendments. 

The bill also contains a provision im- 
portant to the wheat farmers of our 
State. By giving credit for acreage 
which was summer fallowed in 1948 and 
1949, my State will gain about 150,000 
ceres over the allotment which has al- 
ready been announced by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

I would lik to call the attention of the 
committee to the fact that these provi- 
sions relating to wheat and peanuts in 
this bill, which is primarily a cotton bill, 
are necessary in order that Oklahoma 
and other States affected will receive in 
total allotments of our three principal 
crops enough acreage to enable our 
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farmers to make a living. Without these 
provisions the bill will be out of bal- 
‘ance, I trust that no attempt will be 
made then to strike them from this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. EDWIN 
ARTHUR HALL]. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, Mr. 
Chairman, I think possibly one of the 
greatest contributions to this debate was 
the reference made by the gentleman 
from Texas, [Mr. Beckwortu], to the 
family-size farms. There is no question 
in my mind but that the family-size 
farm is being threatened today. 

In my recent trip to California I was 
concerned, and I should think the gen- 
tlemen from the cotton areas in the 
South would be concerned, about the 
growth of the large operators out in that 
State. I saw areas of one and two thou- 
sand acreas being operated by heavy 
machinery, by high-powered apparatus, 
yielding, according to the information 
that I received, tremendous amounts of 
cotton and other produce. It would 
seem to me that the family-size farmer 
of the South would be concerned over 
a situation of that kind. 

I asked a little further about how they 
operated, and they told me that several 
operators could get together and have 
enough farm machinery and enough 
capital to outproduce any of the smaller 
farmers of the southern areas. I think 
that should be an object of concern. I 
do not like to see the day come when 
all this production will be in the hands 
of a few people, when the veteran is not 
able to get a break of any kind, and when 
the small-size farmer is deprived of even 
a fair living. 

One thing is certain, that the family- 
size farmer cannot compete with this 
high-yield, high-pressure farm. He 
is not set up that way. It would take 
him a lifetime to buy the farm ma- 
chinery necessary, even if he could get 
a group together to try to cooperate, 
and they would have great dificult in 
competing with the men who are already 
set up so that they could go ahead and 
produce cotton at the tremendous rate 
they do in California. 

This is no reference to sectionalism, 
and I do not pretend to know anything 
about cotton farming. The only thing 
I know is that your cottonseed is sent up 
from the South to feed the dairy cattle 
in the New York milk shed, which in 
turn produces milk to go to the big cities 
that we try to take care of. However, 
I do believe the gentleman from Texas, 
[Mr. Beckwortu], has made a very per- 
tinent point in his defense of the small 
family-size farm, whether it be a cotton 
farm or any other kind of farm. It is 
absolutely necessary that they survive, 
and I think it is our duty to help them 
in every way we can. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr: AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, it 
has been my great privilege to live in a 
cotton country, to grow cotton, to pick 
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cotton, to work in cotton gins, to work 
around the compresses and oil mills, and 
to watch the economic flow of cotton out 
of this country to other parts of the 
world. I can understand why this bill is 
before us today, but I regret to say that 
in my opinion it is a sorry day in the 
history of this country. As we go into 
more and more accumulation of great 
economic forces, in the shape of com- 
modities such as cotton, piling up vast 
inventories in which the funds provided 
by bondholders and taxpayers are in- 
vested, I can see the handwriting on the 
wall and understand why a marketing 
quota system is proposed. But that is 
tough on the little cotton grower who 
has anywhere from 1 to 12 or 15 children, 
and who in times of distress can do eco- 
nomically only one thing, namely, pro- 
duce more cotton to keep up his income. 
He does not know anything else to do 
except to grow more cotton. 

We get into international trade agree- 
ments, we form international alliances 
that fixes matters so that our people can- 
not dispose of their surplus crops, such 
as cotton, and thus you find that situa- 
tion such as you have here today. I 
listened with great interest and great 
respect to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Pack]. I have some idea of 
the number of hours he has spent in 
recent years on cotton as all of these 
cotton programs have been developed 
from time to time, financed by the 
people and approved by the Congress, 
the allocation of these quotas. We say 
to a man, for instance, that if the neces- 
sary number of farmers growing cotton 
vote for it, that you, Mr. Grower, cannot 
sell cotton in the United States in excess 
of X number of bales unless you pay a 
penalty. As the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Pace] said, it now would be some- 
thing like 15 cents a pound. We are 
going to penalize a citizen of the United 
States who goes out and labors in the 
cotton fields in order to maintain the 
necessary subsistence for his wife and 
children because he grows a great eco- 
nomic force, such as cotton, which is 
probably one of the greatest crops ever 
grown on the face of the earth. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. BECK WORTH. Would the gentle- 
man state to the Committee what chance 
the kind of man he is talking about 
would have ever to become a big cotton 
farmer, one of those little fellows who 
gets, we will say, a 12- or 13-acre allot- 
ment? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I believe the little 
cotton grower of the South has no chance 
whatever of becoming a big cotton farm- 
er except by sheer accident. Under these 
cotton laws that we have approved here 
from year to year, I see no chance for 
him economically, socially, or otherwise, 
because he is beaten down by a market- 
ing quota which says, “You may grow it, 
but if you sell it, I will penalize you 15 
cents a pound.” 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Is it 
not a fact that, if it were not for the sit- 
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uation where the American taxpayers 
have financed the export of from 
12,000,000 to 15,000,000 bales of cotton in 
the last 4 years, that a great part of that 
cotton would still be in the United States 
owned by the Federal Government? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think it would 
have been here, but why would it have 
been here? That is the big question. 
Why have we substantially surrendered 
the cotton market of the world to some- 
body else? Are we going to surrender 
the wheat market of the world to some- 
body else? Are we going to surrender all 
of our great markets to somebody else? 
If so, how are you going to raise the nec- 
essary funds to finance these obligations 
we have assumed across the face of the 
earth? That is what we have got to 
think about. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

All time has expired. The Cierk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read and be open to amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The bill follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 342 to 350, 
inclusive, of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, are amended to read 
as follows: 


“NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTA 


“Sec. 342. Whenever during any calendar 
year the Secretary determines that the total 
supply of cotton for the marketing year be- 
ginning in such calendar year will exceed the 
normal supply for such marketing year, the 
Secretary shall proclaim such fact and a na- 
tional marketing quota shall be in effect for 
the crop of cotton produced in the next cal- 
endar year. The Secretary shall also deter- 
mine and specify in such proclamation the 
amount of the national marketing quota in 
terms of the number of bales of cotton 
(standard bales of 500 pounds gross weight) 
adequate, together with (1) the estimated 
carry-over at the beginning of the marketing 
year which begins in the next calendar year 
and (2) the estimated imports during such 
marketing year, to make available a normal 
supply of cotton. The national marketing 
quota for any year shall be not less than 
10,000,000 bales or 1,000,000 bales less than 
the estimated domestic consumption plus 
exports of cotton for the marketing year 
ending in the calendar year in which such 
quota is proclaimed, whichever is smaller: 
Provided, That the national marketing quota 
for 1950 shall be not less than the number of 
bales required to provide a national acreage 
allotment of 21,000,000 acres. Such procla- 
mation shall be made not later than Novem- 
ber 15 of the calendar year in which such 
determination is made. 


“REFERENDUM 


“Sec. 343. Not later than December 15 fol- 
lowing the issuance of the marketing quota 
proclamation provided for in section 342, the 
Secretary shall conduct a referendum, by 
secret ballot, of farmers engaged in the pro- 
duction of cotton in the calendar year in 
which the referendum is held, to determine 
whether such farmers are in favor of or 
opposed to the quota so proclaimed: Pro- 
vided, That if marketing quotas are pro- 
claimed for the 1950 crop, farmers eligible to 
vote in the referendum held with respect to 
such crop shall be those farmers who were 
engaged in the production of cotton in the 
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calendar year of 1948. If more than one- 
third of the farmers voting in the referen- 
dum oppose the national marketing quota, 
such quota shall become ineffective upon 
proclamation of the results of the referen- 
dum, The Secretary shall proclaim the re- 
sults of any referendum held hereunder 
within 30 days after the date of such refer- 
endum. 
“ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 

“Src. 344. (a) Whenever a national mar- 
keting quota is proclaimed under section 
342, the Secretary shall determine and pro- 
claim a national acreage allotment for the 
crop of cotton to be produced in the next 
calendar year. The national acreage allot- 
ment for cotton shall be that acreage, based 
upon the national average yield per acre of 
cotton for the 6 years immediately preceding 
the calendar year in which the national mar- 
keting quota is proclaimed, required to make 
available from such crop an amount of cotton 
egual to the national marketing quota. 

“(b) The national acreage allotment for 
cotton for 1953 and subsequent years shall be 
apportioned to the States on the basis of the 
acreage planted to cotton (including the 
acreage regarded as having been planted to 
cotton under the provisions of Public Law 
12, 79th Cong.) during the five calendar years 
immediately preceding the calendar year in 
which the national marketing quota is pro- 
claimed, with adjustments for abnormal 
weather conditions during such period. 

“(c) The national acreage allotments for 
cotton for the years 1950 and 1951 shall be 
apportioned to the States on the basis of a 
national acreage allotment base of 22,500,000 
acres, computed and adjusted as follows: 

“(1) The average of the planted acreages 
(including acreage regarded as planted under 
the provisions of Public Law 12, 79th Cong.) 
in the States for the years 1945, 1946, 1947, 
and 1948 shall constitute the national base; 
except that in the case of any State having 
a 1948 planted cotton acreage of over 1,000,- 
000 acres and less than 50 percent of the 1943 
allotment, the average of the acreage planted 
(or regarded as planted under Public Law 
12, 79th Cong.) for the years 1944, 1945, 1946, 
1947, and 1948 shall constitute the base for 
such State and shall be included in com- 
puting the national base; to this is to be 
added (A) the estimated additional acreage 
for each State required for small-farm allot- 
ments under subsection (f) (1) of this sec- 
tion; (B) the acreage required as a result of 
the State adjustment provisions of paragraph 
(2) of this subsection; (C) the additional 
acreage required to determine a total na- 
tional allotment base of 22,500,000 acres, 
which additional acreage shall be distributed 
on a proportionate basis among States re- 
ceiving no adjustment under paragraph (2) 
of this subsection. 

“(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, the acreage 
allotment base for 1950 and 1951 for any 
State (on the basis of a national acreage al- 
lotment base of 22,500,000 acres) shall not 
be less than the larger of (1) 95 percent of 
the average acreage actually planted to cot- 
ton in the State during the years 1947 and 
1948, or (2) 85 percent of the acreage planted 
to cotton in the State in 1948. 

“(8) If the national acreage allotment for 
1950 or 1951 is more or less than 22,500,000 
acres, horizontal adjustments shall be made 
percentagewise by States so as to reflect the 
ratio of the national acreage allotment for 
1950 and 1951 to 22,500,000 acres. 

“(d) The national acreage allotment for 
cotton for 1952 shall be apportioned to States 
on the basis of the acreage planted to cotton 
(including the acreage regarded as having 
been planted to cotton under the provisions 
of Public Law 12, 79th Cong.) during the 
years 1946, 1947, 1948, and 1950, with adjust- 
ments for abnormal weather conditions dur- 
ing such period. 
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“(e) The State acreage allotment for cot- 
ton for 1950, 1951, and 1952 shall be appor- 
tioned to counties in the State on the basis 
of the acreage planted to cotton (including 
the acreage regarded as having been planted 
to cotton under the provisions of Public Law 
12, 79th Cong.) during the four calendar 
years immediately preceding the calendar 
year in which the national marketing quota 
is proclaimed and for each year thereafter 
shall be apportioned to counties in the State 
on the basis of the acreage planted to cotton 
(including the acreage regarded as having 
been planted to cotton under the provisions 
of Public Law 12, 79th Cong.) during the five 
calendar years immediately preceding the 
calendar year in which the national market- 
ing quota is proclaimed: Provided, That the 
State committee may reserve not to exceed 
10 percent of its State acreage allotment (15 
percent if the State’s 1948 planted acreage 
was in excess of 1,000,000 acres and less than 
half its 1943 allotment) which shall be used 
to make adjustments in county allotments 
for counties adversely affected by abnormal 
conditions affecting plantings, or for small 
or new farms. 

“(f) The county acreage allotment, less not 
to exceed the percentage provided for in 
paragraph 8 of this subsection, shall be ap- 
portioned to farms on which cotton has been 
planted (or regarded as having been planted 
under the provisions of Public Law 12, 79th 
Cong.) in any one of the 3 years imme- 
diately preceding the year for which such 
allotment is determined on the following 
basis: > 

“(1) There shall be allotted the smaller 
of the following: (A) 5 acres; or (B) the 
highest number of acres planted (or regarded 
as planted under Public Law 12, 79th Cong.) 
to cotton in any year of such 3-year period. 

“(2) The remainder shall be allotted to 
farms other than farms to which an allot- 
ment has been made under paragraph (1) 
(B) so that the allotment to each farm under 
this paragraph together with the amount of 
the allotment to such farm under paragraph 
(1) (A) shall be a prescribed percentage 
(which percentage shall be the same for all 
such farms in the county or administrative 
area) of the acreage, during the preceding 
year, on the farm which is tilled annually 
or in regular rotation, excluding from such 
acreages the acres devoted to the production 
of sugarcane for sugar; sugar beets for sugar; 
wheat, tobacco, or rice for market; peanuts 
picked and threshed; wheat or rice for feed- 
ing to livestock for market; or lands deter- 
mined to be devoted primarily to orchards 
or vineyards, and nonirrigated lands in ir- 
rigated areas: Provided, however, That if a 
farm would be allotted under this paragraph 
an acreage together with the amount of the 
allotment to such farm under paragraph (1) 
(A) in excess of the largest acreage planted 
(and regarded as planted under Public Law 
12, 79th Cong.) to cotton during any of the 
preceding 3 years, the acreage allotment for 
such farm shall not exceed such largest acre- 
age so planted (and regarded as planted 
under Public Law 12, 79th Cong.) in any such 
year. 

“(3) The county committee may reserve 
not in excess of 10 percent of the county 
allotment (15 percent if the State’s 1948 
planted cotton acreage was in excess of 1,000,- 
000 acres and less than half its 1943 allot- 
ment) which, in addition to the acreage 
made available under the proviso in sub- 
section (e), shall be used for (A) establish- 
ing allotments for farms on which cotton 
was not planted (or regarded as planted un- 
der Public Law 12, 79th Cong.) during any 
of the three calendar years immediately pre- 
ceding the year for which the allotment is 
made, on the basis of land, labor, and equip- 
ment available for the production of cotton, 
crop-rotation practices, and the soil and 
other physical facilities affecting the pro- 
duction of cotton; and (B) making adjust- 
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ments of the farm-acreage allotments es- 
tablished under paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
this subsection so as to establish allotments 
which are fair and reasonable in relation to 
the factors set forth in this paragraph and 
abnormal conditions of production on such 
farms; Provided, That not less than 30 per- 
cent of the acreage reserve i under this sub- 
section shall, to the extent required, be al- 
lotted, upon such basis as the Secretary 
deems fair and reasonable to farms (other 
than farms to which an allotment has been 
made under subsection (f) (1) (B)), if any, 
to which an allotment of not exceeding 15 
acres may be made under other provisions 
of this subsection. 

“(g) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section— 

“(1) State, county, and farm-acreage al- 
lotments and yields for cotton shall be es- 
tablished in conformity with Public Law 28, 
Eighty-first Congress. 

“(2) In apportioning the county allot- 
ment among the farms within the county, 
the Secretary, through the local committees, 
shall take into consideration different con- 
ditions within separate administrative areas 
within a county if any exist, including types, 
kinds, and productivity of the soil so as to 
prevent discrimination among the adminis- 
trative areas of the county. 

“(3) For any farm on which the acreage 
planted to cotton in any year is less than 
the farm acreage allotment for such year by 
not more than the larger of 10 percent of 
the allotment or 1 acre, an acreage equal to 
the farm acreage allotment shall be deemed 
to be the acreage planted to cotton on such 
farm, and the add.tional acreage added to the 
cottcn acreage history for the farm shall be 
added to the cotton acreage history for the 
county and State. 

“(h) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the county committee, upon 
application by the owner or operator of the 
farm, (1) may establish an allotment for 
any cotton farm acquired in 1940 or there- 
after for nonfarming purposes by the United 
States or any State or agency thereof which 
has been returned to agricultural production 
but which is not eligible for an allotment 
under paragraph (1) or (2) of subsection 
(f) of this section, and (2) shall establish an 
allotment for any farm within the State 
owned or operated by the person from whom 
a cotton farm was acquired in such State in 
1940 or thereafter for a governmental or 
other public purpose: Provided, That no al- 
lotment shall be established for any such 
farm unless application therefor is filed 
within 3 years after acquisition of such farm 
by the applicant or within 3 years after the 
enactment of this act, whichever period is 
longer: And provided further, That no per- 
son shall be entitled to receive an allotment 
under both (1) and (2) of this subsection. 
The allotment so made for any such farm 
shall compare with the allotments estab- 
lished for other farms in the same area which 
are similar, taking into consideration the 
acreage allotment, if any, of the farm so 
acquired, the land, labor, and equipment 
available for the production of cotton, crop 
rotation practices, and the soil and other 
physicai facilities affecting the production 
of cotton. Allotments established pursuant 
te this subsection shall be in addition to the 
acreage allotments otherwise established for 
the county an4 State under this act, and 
the production from the additional acreage 
sc allotted shall be in addition to the na- 
tional marketing quota. 

“(i) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act, any acreage planted to cotton 
in excess of the farm acreage allotment 
shall not be taken into account in establish- 
ing State, county, and farm acreage allot- 
ments. 

‘ (j) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act, State and county committees 
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shall make available for inspection by 
owners or operators of farms receiving cotton 
acreage allotments all records pertaining to 
cotton acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas. 

“(k) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section except subsection (g) (1), 
there shall be allotted to each State for 
which an allotment is made under this sec- 
tion not less than the smaller of (A) 4,000 
acres or (B) the highest acreage planted to 
cotton in any one of the three calendar years 
immediately preceding the year for which 
the allotment is made. 

“(1) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary, in administering the 
provisions of Public Law 12, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, as it relates to war crops, shall 
carry out the provisions of such act in the 
following manner: 

“(i) A survey shall be conducted of every 
farm which had a 1942 cotton acreage allot- 
ment, and of such other farms as the Secre- 
tary considers necessary in the administra- 
tion of Public Law 12. This survey shall 
obtain for each farm the most accurate in- 
formation possible on (a) the total acreage 
in. cultivation, and (b) the acreage of indi- 
vidual crops planted on each farm in the 
years 1941, 1945, 1946, and 1947. 

“(ii) An eligible farm for war-crop credit 
shall be a farm on which (a) the cotton 
acreage on the farm in 1945, 1946, or 1947, 
was reduced below the cotton acreage planted 
on the farm in 1941; (b) the war-crop acre- 
age on the farm in 1945, 1946, or 1947, was 
increased above the war-crop acreage on the 
farm in 1941; and (c) the farm had a cotton 
acreage allotment in 1942. 

“(ili) A farm shall be regarded as having 
planted cotton (in addition to the actual 
acreage planted to cotton) to the extent ot 
the lesser of (a) the reduction in cotton 
acreage for each of the years 1945, 1946, and 
1947, below the acreage planted to cotton in 
1941, or (b) the increase in war crops for 
each of the years 1945, 1946, and 1947, above 
that planted to such war crops in 1941. 
However, the county committee may be 
given the discretion to adjust such war-crop 
credit when the county committee deter- 
mine that the reduction in cotton acreage 
was not related to an increase in war crops, 
but the adjustment shall be made only af- 
ter consultation with the producer. 

“(iv) The Secretary, using the best infor- 
mation obtainable, and working with and 
through the State and county committees, 
shall use whatever means necessary to make 
an accurate determination of the credits due 
each individual farm, under Public Law 12. 

„) The total of the war-crop credits due 
the individual farms in each county shall be 
credited to the county and the total of the 
war-crop credits due all of the counties in a 
State shall be credited to the State. 

(vi) The acreage credited to States, coun- 
ties, and farms for the years 1945, 1946, or 
1947, because of war crops, shall be taken 
into full account in the determination and 
distribution of cotton acreage allotments on 
a national, State, county, and farm basis. 


“PARM MARKETING QUOTAS 


“Sec. 345. The farm marketing quota for 
any crop of cotton shall be the actual pro- 
duction of the acreage planted to cotton on 
the farm less the farm marketing excess. 
The farm marketing excess shall be the nor- 
mal production of that acreage planted to 
cotton on the farm which is in excess of the 
farm acreage allotment: Provided, That such 
farm marketing excess shall not be larger 
than the amount by which the actual pro- 
duction of cotton on the farm exceeds the 
normal production of the farm acreage al- 
lotment, if the producer establishes such ac- 
tual production to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary. 

“PENALTIES 


“Sec. 346. (a) Whenever farm marketing 
quotas are in effect with respect to any crop 
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of cotton, the producer shall be subject to a 
penalty on the farm marketing excess at a 
rate per pound equal to 50 percent of the 
parity price per pound for cotton as of June 
15 of the calendar year in which such crop 
is produced, 

“(b) The farm marketing excess of cotton 
shall be regarded as available for marketing 
and the amount of penalty and the amount 
of cotton to be stored or delivered pursuant 
to this section to postpone or avoid payment 
of penalty shall be computed upon the nor- 
mal production of the acreage on the farm 
planted to cotton in excess of the farm acre- 
age allotment. If a downward adjustment in 
the amount of the farm marketing excess is 
made pursuant to the proviso in section 345, 
the difference between the amount of the 
penalty or storage computed upon the farm 
marketing excess before such adjustment 
and as computed upon the adjusted farm 
marketing excess shall be returned to or al- 
lowed the producer. 

“(c) The Secretary shall issue regulations 
under which the farm marketing excess of 
cotton may be stored. Upon failure to so 
store the farm marketing excess within such 
time as may be determined under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary, the pen- 
alty on such excess computed as provided 
in this section shall be paid by the producer, 

d) Subject to the provisions of section 
347, the penalty upon the farm marketing 
excess stored pursuant to this section shall 
be paid by the producer at the time and to 
the extent of any depletion in the amount 
so stored, except depletion resulting from 
some cause beyond the control of the pro- 
ducer or from substitution of cotton author- 
ized by the Secretary. 

“(e) The person Hable for payment or 
collection cf the penalty shall be liable also 
for interest thereon at the rate of 6 percent 
per annum from the date the penalty be- 
comes due until the date of payment of 
such penalty. 


“AUTHORIZED REDUCTIONS IN STORAGE 


“Sec. 347. (a) If the planted acreage of 
the then current crop of cotton for any farm 
is less than the farm-acreage allotment, the 
amount of cotton from any previous crop 
stored to postpone or avoid payment of the 
penalty shall be reduced by an amount equal 
to the normal production of the number of 
acres by which the farm-acreage allotment 
exceeds the acreage planted to cotton. 

“(b) If the actual production of the acre- 
age of cotton on any farm on which the acre- 
age of the commodity is within the farm- 
acreage allotment is less than the normal 
production of the farm-acreage allotment, 
the amount of cotton from any previous crop 
stored to postpone or avoid payment of pen- 
alty shall be reduced by an amount which, 
together with the actual production of the 
then current crop, will equal the normal pro- 
duction of the farm-acreage allotment: Pro- 
vided, That the reduction under this subsec- 
tion shall not exceed the amount by which 
the normal production of the farm-acreage 
allotment, less any reduction made under 
subsection (a), is in excess of the actual 
production of the acreage planted to cotton 
on the farm. 

“LONG STAPLE COTTON 


“Sec. 348. (a) Unless marketing quotas 
are in effect under subsection (b) of this 
section, the provisions of this part shall not 
apply to cotton the staple of which is 1% 
inches or more in length. 

“(b) Whenever during any calendar year 
the Secretary determines that the total sup- 
ply of the cotton specified in subsection (a) 
of this section for the marketing year begin- 
ning in such calendar year will exceed the 
normal supply thereof for such marketing 
year by more than 8 percent, the Secretary 
shall proclaim such fact and a national mar- 
keting quota shall be in effect for the crop of 
such cotton produced in the next calendar 
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year: Provided, That the Secretary may ex- 
empt from such quota any variety or kind 
of such cotton if he finds that the total 
supply does not exceed the normal supply 
thereof by more than 8 percent. The Secre- 
tary shall also determine and specify in such 
proclamation the amount of the national 
marketing quota in terms of the quantity 
of such long staple cotton adequate, together 
with (1) the estimated carry-over at the 
beginning of the marketing year which be- 
gins in the next calendar year and (2) the 
estimated imports during such marketing 
year, to make available a normal supply of 
such cotton. All provisions of the act re- 
lating to marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments for cotton shall, insofar as applicable, 
apply to marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments for such long staple cotton.” 

Src. 2. (a) Section 301 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (b) (3) (B) is amended 
to read: ‘Carry-over’ of cotton for any mar- 
keting year shall be the quantity of cotton 
on hand in the United States at the begin- 
ning of such marketing year, not including 
any part of the crop which was produced in 
the United States during the calendar year 
then current.” 

(2) Subsection (b) (10) is amended (1) 
by deleting from subparagraph (A) the word 
“cotton” where it first appears and the lan- 
guage “40 percent in the case of cotton” 
and (ii) by adding a new subparagraph (C) 
as follows: 

“(C) The ‘normal supply’ of cotton for any 
marketing year shall be the estimated do- 
mestic consumption of cotton for the mar- 
keting year for which such normal supply is 
being determined, plus the estimated exports 
of cotton for such marketing year, plus 30 
percent of the sum of such consumption and 
exports as an allowance for carry-over.” 

(3) Subsection (b) (16) is amended by 
(1) striking from subparagraph (A) the word 
“cotton” and (ii) by adding a new subpara- 
graph (C) as follows: 

“(C) Total supply’ of cotton for any 
marketing year shall be the carry-over at the 
beginning of such marketing year, plus the 
estimated production of cotton in the United 
States during the calendar year in which 
such marketing year begins and the esti- 
mated imports of cotton into the United 
States during such marketing year.” 

(b) Section 374 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
by inserting “(a)” before the first paragraph 
and by adding the following new paragraph: 

“(b) With respect to cotton, the Secretary, 
upon such terms and conditions as he may 
by regulation prescribe, shall provide, 
through the county and local committees for 
the measurement prior to planting of an 
acreage on the farm equal to the farm 
acreage allotment if so requested by the farm 
operator, and any farm on which the acreage 
planted to cotton does not exceed such 
measured acreage shall be deemed to be in 
compliance with the farm acreage allotment. 
The Secretary shall similarly provide for the 
remeasurement upon request by the farm 
operator of the acreage planted to cotton on 
the farm, but the operator shall be required 
to reimburse the local committee for the ex- 
pense of such remeasurement if the planted 
acreage is found to be in excess of the allotted 
acreage. If the acreage determined to be 
planted to cotton on the farm is in excess of 
the farm acreage allotment, the Secretary 
shall by appropriate regulation provide for a 
reasonable time within which such planted 
acreage may be adjusted to the farm acreage 
allotment.” 

(c) Section 362 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“Notice of the farm acreage allotment 
established for each farm shown by the 
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records of the county committee to be en- 
titled to such allotment shall insofar as prac- 
ticable be mailed to the farm operator in 
sufficient time to be received prior to the 
date of the referendum.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, Middling seven-eighths- 
inch cotton shall be the standard grade for 
purposes of parity and price support. 

(b) Paragraph (9) of Public Law 74, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, is amended by 
striking cut “cotton and”. 

Src. 4, Subsection (c) of section 358 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting a 
colon and the following new matter: Pro- 
vided further, That the allotment established 
for any State for any year subsequent to 
1949 shall be not less than 60 percent of the 
acreage of peanuts harvested for nuts in the 
State in 1948 and any additional acreage so 
required shall be in addition to the national 
acreage allotment and the production from 
such acreage shall be in addition to the 
national marketing quota.” 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the farm acreage allotment of 
wheat for the 1950 crop for any farm shall not 
be less than the larger of 

(A) 50 percent of— 

(1) the acreage on the farm seeded for the 
production of wheat in 1949, and 

(2) any other acreage seeded for the pro- 
duction of wheat in 1948 which was fallowed 
and from which no crop was harvested in the 
calendar year 1949, or 

(B) 50 percent of— 

(1) the acreage on the farm seeded for the 
production of wheat in 1948, and 

(2) any other acreage seeded for the pro- 
duction of wheat in 1947 which was fallowed 
and from which no crop was harvested in 
the calendar year 1948, 
adjusted in the same ratio as the national 
acreage seedings for the production of wheat 
during the ten calendar years 1939-1948 (ad- 
justed as provided by the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended) bears to 
the national acreage allotment for wheat for 
the 1950 crop: Provided, That no acreage 
shall be included under (A) or (B) which 
the Secretary, by appropriate regulations, 
determines will become an undue erosion 
hazard under continued farming. To the 
extent that the allotment to any county is 
insufficient to provide for such minimum 
farm allotments, the Secretary shall allot 
such county such additional acreage (which 
shall be in addition to the county, State, and 
national acreage allotments otherwise pro- 
vided for under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended) as may be necessary 
in order to provide for such minimum farm 
allotments. 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not thought to 
speak on this bill because I had trusted 
that the Members would understand the 
necessity for it. I thought it might be 
passed without undue discussion. But 
I do think we should keep the record a 
little clearer than it seems to be right 
now. 

The gentleman from Minnesota has 
called attention to the fact that certain 
of the products on which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has made loans have 
been sold for European relief and for 
other purposes. The gentleman did not 
call your attention to the fact that on 
cotton the United States Government 
has, since the loan program began, made 
a profit or gain of $237,000,000. That is 
not $237,000,000 that the taxpayers had 
to pay, that is $237,000,000 the purchasers 
of that cotton paid; that the taxpayers 
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did not have to pay. That is $237,000,000 
that the purchasers of that cotton paid 
that made it possible for American tax- 
payers to pay that much less taxes. 
That is $237,000,000 deducted from the 
taxes the people of America had to pay. 
Most of that cotton was sold before the 
war began. That cotton accumulated, 
not during the recent years, but during 
the years back in the late thirties and 
the early forties. In recent years the 
United States Government has pooled 
loan cotton and the farmers have 
gained whatever increase in price 
there may have been. But in the early 
years of this program, when the United 
States Government took cotton at 12 
cents and at 13 and 14 cents and sold it 
at 18 and 20 cents, the United States 
Government made a profit. It is on the 
books, and you cannot escape it. It did 
not come from charity and it did not 
come from the ECA; it came from regu- 
lar commercial sales of cotton, and it 
amounted to approximately a quarter of 
a billion dollars, 

I do not think it is proper to leave the 
record here indicating that the cotton 
farmers of America have been a weight 
around the necks of the taxpayers, be- 
cause on the contrary they have been a 
life buoy around the taxpayers. They 
have relieved the taxpayers. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Also, he should not 
leave the impression with the House that 
the ECA program has been in effect a 
subsidy program for the farmer. Look 
at the hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of industrial goods that have gone 
to ECA. 

Mr. POAGE. Exactly. Only a very 
small percentage of ECA money has been 
spent on cotton. A very, very small per- 
centage of it has gone for cotton. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. May 1 
say to the gentleman that we earmarked 
a very substantial portion of that money 
to sell cotton or to use for the export of 
cotton, tobacco, and these other surplus 
items. The point the gentleman made 
about the Government’s making money 
on a certain amount of cotton is true, but 
that was back prior to the war. What I 
am talking about is what happened after 
the war. 

Mr. POAGE. The United States Gov- 
ernment as of this moment has a profit 
of $237,000,000 in cotton transactions, 
up to the present date. The United 
States Government is not taking losses 
on cotton, as the very figures show 
that have been so misinterpreted in 
in the newspapers this morning. There 
were loans on approximately 5,500,000 
bales of last year’s crop of cotton. 
The figures you have been shown this 
morning, the very figure that some people 
have tried to indicate showed the Gov- 
ernment was today carrying the burden 
of the cotton crop, actually show the 
Government does not have more than 
3,500,000 bales of cotton today, which 
means that 2,000,000 bales of loan cotton 
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have within the last 6 months been fed 
into the normal channels of trade. And 
these 2,000,000 bales have moved without 
loss to the Government. The farmer 
could not redeem this cotton without 
paying all that the Government had ad- 
vanced including storage and transpor- 
tation. 

If the Government has acquired title 
to any of that cotton it did so at 90 per- 
cent of parity and all Government- 
owned cotton has been sold at parity or 
above because the law does not allow the 
Government to sell that cotton at less 
than parity. The plain facts are that 
more than 2,000,000 bales of cotton on 
which the Government loaned money 
last year has been moved into the chan- 
nels of trade, and it has done so without 
loss to the taxpayers. The Government 
has not and is not now suffering a loss 
on cotton. It has not suffered a loss 
on wheat. I want to make perfectly 
plain to the membership of this commit- 
tee that the Government has made a 
profit and has not sustained a loss on 
those two great basic storable commodi- 
ties, cotton and wheat. Let no one mis- 
lead you by quoting paragraphs on pota- 
toes, milk and eggs, and charging that 
cotton and wheat, those two great basic 
storable commodities, have not made a 
profit for the Government. They have 
not cost the Government anything. 

I hope this committee will recognize 
however, that if we are to continue with 
such a successful program we must con- 
trol the production. We cannot have 
unlimited production and have the Gov- 
ernment supporting the price without 
going deeply in the hole. Cotton farm- 
ers do not ask Government support of 
unlimited production. This bill proposes 
to establish a program of restricted pro- 
duction which will be equitable between 
cotton growers and which will protect the 
taxpayers of the country. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
some of the Members who are sponsoring 
this bill this question. It is in the form 
of an assumption, but I think a very 
real assumption. 

Assume that a veteran 25 or 26 years 
of age never did anything except grow 
cotton on a cotton farm until 1942 when 
he went into the Army; assume he re- 
mained in the Army until 1946; assume 
that he took GI training to be a me- 
chanic for 2 years and while doing so he 
did not farm; assume that he owns a 
60-acre cotton farm which has had no 
cotton on it since 1942; assume that to- 
day he loses his job and goes back to 
that cotton farm which has not had 
cotton grown on it since 1942. The ques- 
tion is: will he be privileged to get 5 acres 
of cotton? 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. That depends, and I have 
tried to explain it to the gentleman, that 
depends entirely upon the State PMA 
committee of the State of Texas, and 
the county PMA committee in which 
that farm is located. He can, and will 
very likely get considerably more than 
5 acres. It depends upon the amount 
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of acreage the State committee allo- 
cates to that county for new farms. If 
the State committee gives the county, 
for example, 500 acres for new farms 
every acre of it must go to new farms. 
Then, in addition to that 500 acres, the 
county committee may reserve 10 percent 
that can be used for new farms. So 
the allotment could be identical with like 
farms in the same area. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. May I ask this 
further question: however, is it true or 
is it not true that the definite 5-acre 
minimum applies to him? 

Mr. PACE. It does not. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. That is my 
point. He has no assurance—no posi- 
tive assurance. It is true enough that 
if the circumstances are such the mem- 
bers of the county committee are priv- 
ileged to give him that allotment, he 
will receive it, but he has no definite 
assurance, none whatsoever by the 
terms of the bill that he will get 5 acres 
of cotton. 

Mr. PACE. If the gentleman is lead- 
ing down that road, let me tell him be- 
fore he goes too far that if he proposes 
to offer an amendment to give every new 
grower 5 acres, then that may be about 
all the cotton that is grown in the United 
States. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. You call this man 
a new grower? 

Mr. PACE. He is a new grower if he 
has not grown any cotton in the last 3 
years. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. That is right, 
and that is what I understand the bill to 
mean. 

Mr. PACE. If the gentleman proposes 
to give a minimum of 5 acres to every 
new grower who wants to get into the 
cotton-growing business, or to every vet- 
eran who wants to get in the cotton- 
growing business, then he will have to 
take a great deal of acreage away from 
those veterans who are now in the cotton 
business and very likely nobody in this 
country will get much more than a 5- 
acre allotment. 

Now, if the gentleman wants to take 
the cotton farmers of Texas and cut 
every one of them down to 5 acres, that 
is his business. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I simply want to 
establish the fact as it is; that is, that 
this yeteran who has grown far more 
cotton than he has done anything else, 
has no assurance, under the language of 
this bill, that he will get 5 acres of cot- 
ton; although, as the gentleman says, 
and I know he is fair, if there is enough 
left over in the 10 percent, of course he 
would get his part. On the other hand, 
if there should be in one particular coun- 
ty hundreds of these boys, they might 
end up with 2 acres or 3 acres instead of 
5. I simply want to make that clear as 
a fact. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. When this program 
was put on in 1933, they simply squeezed 
the little farmer out. Instead of requir- 
ing the big planter to diversify, they cut 
down the acreage in proportion and 
squeezed the little farmer out of busi- 
ness. Any man who knows anything 
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about cotton farming knows that on less 


than 5 acres, or even on 5 acres, a farm-. 


er cannot make enough money to pay 
his taxes. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I want to go one 
step further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I- 


ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECK WORTH. I want to call at- 
tention to the problem this boy would 
face. I have here a letter from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. I quote a part 
of it: 

This means that over-all there must con- 
tinue to be a shift of people out of agricul- 
ture. In these particular areas, return of the 


people to the land must be on a replacement 
basis. 


I want to emphasize to the member- 
ship of the House that the Secretary of 
Agriculture has said that this means 
there must be an exodus, as it were, from 
the farms. For this veteran I assume 
that could be his lot. 

Now, let us see what is going to happen 
when he undertakes to get into other 
forms of agriculture or industry. I have 
a letter here from Mr. Vance, our man 
in Texas, who is an able and fair man. 
He says it will cost some $6,000 for him 
to get into the cattle business, dairy, 
or beef cattle, in a small way, counting 
his feed needed. Obviously, very few 
of these boys can go into the cattle busi- 
ness. That is the only plan that has been 
advanced to him. Of course, they men- 
tion oats and things like that, as sup- 
plementary for feed. But let us assume 
he cannot get into any form of agricul- 
ture, and he becomes one of the fellows 
seeking a job. That is what I would do 
and what you would do if you were in 
his place. What does he run into then? 
I quote a letter of July 18 from Mr. 
Nourse: 

Specifically, I do not see too bright a pros- 
pect of industry absorbing 250,000 to 500,- 
000 people from agriculture if the policies 


were such as to crowd those people out of 
farming. 


That is a very definite statement. He 
does not see much chance for those fel- 
lows to get into industry now. 

May I say that some oil companies in 
my district right now are discharging as 
high as 20 percent of their employees, 
if I get the data correctly. Some of those 
boys, incidentally, grew up on cotton 
farms, and know more about cotton 
farming than anything else. Why have 
they not gone back to the farms? Be- 
cause they are poor-land farms. Then 
what does the Secretary of Labor say 
about the possibility of their going into 
other industry if they lose out? A man 
has to do something. If he cannot farm, 
he has to get into industry. Where is he 
going? This is what the Secretary of 
Labor says on July 21: ; 

It would be highly speculative to attempt 
to predict whether a half million or a million 
farmers could be absorbed in industry during 
the next year or two. If the current down 
trend in industry continues, it will, of course, 
be difficult for such a large number to find 
nonagricultural jobs. On the other hand, 
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if the trend is reversed, many displaced farm- 
ers may obtain employment. 


When is the trend going to be reversed? 
I say to you what is important to this 
Nation is to be sure you are not running 
people out of those vocations which they 
know most about, or preventing them 
from returning to those vocations they 
know most about and concerning which 
they are best qualified to pursue. 

I repeat what I said about the Member 
of Congress who is a lawyer, who stays 
here 20 years, who goes back home and 
they say his town is overflowing with 
lawyers, that he should not undertake to 
practice law. His answer would be: 
“That is all I know.” It is very con- 
ceivable and very possible that this vet- 
eran I mention will answer with refer- 
ence to the cotton farm: “That is what 
I know most about; that is the way I 
can best make my living; please give me 
a chance to do that”; and it may be that 
there will not be enough acreage under 
the terms of this bill for him to have that 
chance. e 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I wish to ask the 
gentleman if the Secretary of Labor 
comes from an agricultural district. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I believe the Sec- 
retary of-Labor comes from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I asked the gentle- 

man if he came from an agricultural dis- 
trict. The gentleman is setting him up 
as a man who has the answers for the 
agricultural problems, 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I assume that he 
does know something about the employ- 
ment picture. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BECKWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. If in the gen- 
tleman’s opinion 10 percent of the al- 
lotted acreage is not enough for the men 
he seeks to protect, how much does the 
gentleman think would be enough? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I am not familiar 
with what percentage would be enough 
but I ask the gentleman if he were de- 
pendent on cotton and were cut down to 
2 acres, would he like it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we can reach an agreement on 
closing debate in 15 minutes? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
pete some amendments I would like to 
offer. 

Mr. COOLEY. Then, Mr. Chairman, 
I suggest that the amendments be re- 
ported. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BECKWORTH: 
Cn page 7, line 11, strike out the period and 
insert in lieu thereof a colon and the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, however, That the allot- 
ment shall be a number of acres which will 
produce at least four standard bales of 500 
pounds gross weight unless it can be con- 
clusively shown by the county committee 
that (taking into consideration financial re- 
sources and available credit, available acre- 
age, and other relevant factors) the operator 
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of the farm, found so to be by the county 
agricultural committee, can engage in other 
practical farming activities on such farm 
which will assure him income from such 
farm for the calendar year in question (in- 
cluding his income from cotton produced in 
such year) at least equal to the income that 
four standard bales of cotton of 500 pounds 
gross weight, produced in such year, are 
calculated to yield.” 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is not germane to the bill. 
The bill deals with acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas. The amendment 
deals with farm income and provisions 
guaranteeing a certain farm income 
which is entirely foreign to anything that 
is now in this bill. The amendment 
deals with some sort of price insurance. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
submit this legislation deals altogether 
with cotton and with cotton allocations. 
The purpose of the legislation is to work 
out a cotton program and since the pur- 
pose of the legislation is to work out a 
cotton program the amendment is with- 
in the purview or scope of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has 
carefully considered the gentleman’s 
amendment which evidently attempts to 
guarantee a certain amount of income to 
the particular individual to whom is 
given an allotment. The purpose of the 
bill is not the guaranteeing of an income, 
as outlined in the gentleman’s amend- 
ment; therefore, the Chair is constrained 
to sustain the point of order made by the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, $ 
offer another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BeckworTH: On 
page 16, after line 3, insert the following 
subsection: 

“(f) The penalties provided for in this sec- 
tion shall not apply with respect to cotton 
produced by any veteran of World War II 
who is recognized by the county committee as 
being, or as previously having been, a cotton 
farmer if his total production of cotton dur- 
ing the year in which such cotton was pro- 
duced did not exceed an amount equal to 
four standard bales of five hundred pounds 
gross weight. As used in this subsection the 
term ‘veteran of World War II’ means a per- 
son who served in the active military or naval 
service of the United States on or after 
December 7, 1941, and before September 3, 
1945, and who has been honorably separated 
from such service.” 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
this is a very simple amendment. It 
would permit any veteran recognized by 
his county committee as being a cotton 
farmer to have four bales of cotton. 
May I advert to what the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace] said about 
having confidence in them. I have con- 
fidence in them. I believe they know 
what a cotton farmer is and what he 
is not. I believe they would know how 
to draw the line. They have a very fine 
conception of what is going on in their 
own counties. This would permit those 
veterans identified as cotton farmers to 
have 4 bales of cotton. I may say that 
that kind of veteran, those people, will 
not be responsible for bringing about a 
great surplus of cotton in this country, 
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but it will take care of a group of people, 
some of whom were not privileged to be 
growing cotton during the years that 
they would have to be growing cotton 
under the terms of this bill in order to 
qualify for a reasonable baleage of 
cotton. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 

gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. Does the gentleman have 
any conception of how many bales of 
cotton he is dealing with? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I think I have a 
pretty good conception. 

Mr. PACE. Allright. How many? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. There are some 
statistics which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture furnished me not so long ago—the 
latest I could get. The latest statistics 
that he has shows that 601,273 farms 
grew less than 5 bales on an average out 
of a total of 1,217,547 cotton farmers. 
Does the gentleman have any better or 
more accurate information than that? 
I do know that the gentleman keeps up 
with these matters in a very accurate 
way. 

Mr. PACE. May I say to the gentleman 
that he was given every consideration 
and was invited to come before the com- 
mittee and present his views, where these 
matters could be worked out, but the 
gentleman did not accept the invitation 
and give the committee an opportunity 
to analyze his views. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I may say in re- 
ply to that that I have talked with the 
gentleman, I have talked. with the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Cootey], with the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. ABERNETHY], with the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Poace], with 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ANDRESEN]; I have talked to many mem- 
bers of the Committee on Agriculture. 
I do not remember having spoken to the 
gentleman recently but he knows as well 
as I do that I have been interested in 
this problem all along and have dis- 
cussed with him what I feel is a fair way 
to approach this matter. I said to nearly 
every member of the committee, through 
some tables published by the Census De- 
partment with which the Agriculture 
Department was familiar and which I 
mailed to several members of your com- 
mittee, that according to the 1940 cotton 
program 50 percent of the cotton acre- 
age went to seven-eighths of the cotton 
farmers and 50 percent of the cotton 
acreage went to one-eighth. I repeat, I 
sent to several members statistics which 
were worked up by the Census Depart- 
ment and the Department of Agriculture 
to establish that fact. I think my views 
are well known to the members of the 
House Committee on Agriculture. I do 
not see how they could not be. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I would 
just like to ask the gentleman if his 
amendment will aid the average veteran 
in his district to get a foothold and get 
back into farming and be an independ- 
ent member of society rather than have 
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to go to California and take a job as a 
laborer in some camp. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I will say this, it 
will not give him a bankable income or a 
big profit income in most instances, but 
it will give him.a blue shirt and overalls 
income. It will take care of his essential 
school needs for his little children who 
are trying to go to school. Unless some- 
thing like this is done, he has no assur- 
ance otherwise. We talk about 5 acres 
of cotton. The entire 5 acres may be so 
poor in some sections of this country 
that it will not make 1 bale of cotton, 
The 5 acres may be so fertile that it will 
make 5 bales of cotton. It is a most un- 
realistic approach to go and talk to a 
fellow as to how many acres he will have. 
I repeat what I have said many times, 
that you do not live on acres. You live 
on what they produce. You do not eat 
acres, but eat what they produce. 
Whatever income you get from what the 
acres produce and from nowhere else. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman. yield? ` 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. SUTTON. I would like to point 
out to the gentleman that there were 
15,000,000 boys in the service in World 
War II. Four bales per individual would 
be 60,000,000 bales of cotton. 

Mr. PACE, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman 
from Texas has just made the observa- 
tion that he has talked to me about this 
matter. I want to say that although we 
have officed next door for 7 months, he 
has not discussed this matter with me. 
He has not appeared before our commit- 
tee, although the committee has been in 
session for several months. Wesent him 
and all other Members a letter on the 
Ist day of July, and he wholly ignored 
it. He did pass me one day in the hall 
and asked how we were getting along 
with the cotton bill, and I told him we 
were working hard on it. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE, I am sorry, I cannot yield. 
I will take care of that myself. I will 
say that the gentleman never indicated 
his amendment to me. I asked him 
about an hour ago what he proposed so 
that I could get in touch with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and find out the 
effect of his amendment, and the gentle- 
man refused to tell me what the amend- 
ment was. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I am sorry. I think all 
of us have an interest in the veteran, and 
I think we all have an interest in the 
small farmer. There are over 1,500,000 
cotton farms and I doubt there are over 
10 percent of them that do not have a 
veteran on them. I think the cotton 
farmers went to war just about as well 
as anybody else. There are mighty few 
cotton farms that do not have a veteran. 

What the gentleman proposes to do— 
I say this just after glancing at the 
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amendment because I have had no op- 
portunity to talk to the authorities since 
he declined to let me know what his 
amendment was going to be—is to ex- 
empt about 6,000,000 bales of cotton. 
That is the first thing he is going to do. 
Under this bill we authorize after next 
year an allotment of only 10,000,000 
bales; consequently, the gentleman pro- 
poses to exempt 6,000,000 and leave only 
4,000,000 bales for all of the other cotton 
acreage of the United States to produce— 
that is, assuming there is about one vet- 
eran on each cotton farm. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is the work 
of six long months. We issued two in- 
vitations to every Member of the House 
from cotton-growing districts. Many of 
them came before us. We considered 
sympathetically every proposal. Let me 
repeat that under Public Law 12, which I 
assume the gentleman from Texas has 


vision that if the boy on a cotton farm 
went to war and by reason of his service 
to his country the cotton history on that 
farm is not normal, then the Secretary 
of Agriculture is required to build up 
the allotment for that farm to make it 
normal. That takes complete care of 
the veteran who went into the service 
off the cotton farm and has gone back 
to the cotton farm. 

What the gentleman from Texas is 
trying to do is take the boys in town, 
the boys that have gone into some other 
business, or boys that never had any 
interest in going back to a cotton farm, 
and guarantee them that they can get 
a few acres and put somebody out there 
farming them, and then can market four 
bales of cotton free of any allotment 
or penalties of any kind. They would 
not have to have any acreage allotment, 
it would be that much in addition. They 
would have a fixed right. 

Let me repeat, we have gone into this 
veteran feature and lots of tears have 
been shed about the veteran, but do 
not forget that every time you give to a 
veteran you have to take from a veteran. 
Certainly there are 10 times as many 
veterans producing cotton today as the 
gentleman from Texas would aid by his 
amendment. If you are going to take 
from a veteran who is in the cotton 
business to give to a veteran who is not 
in the cotton business, then where are 
the scales of justice? Certainly his 
amendment applies only to the veteran 
who is not now in the cotton business 
and who did not choose to go back to 
cotton farming following his discharge 
from the service. 

The amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. BeckwortH] would 
assure every veteran in the United States 
who lived on a cotton farm at the time 
he entered the service of the right to 
produce four bales of cotton. No matter 
what the veteran is doing now or where 
he is living. His amendment has no 
limitation on time and such veteran can 
wait 5 or 50 years before he claims his 
right to grow some cotton. Neither does 
the committee or the gentleman from 
Texas have any idea how much cotton 
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would be added by his amendment nor 
how much acreage his amendment would 
take way from the farmers now grow- 
ing cotton. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is con- 
trary to all the laws we have enacted 
dealing with acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas. It has been suggested 
many, many times that allotments should 
be made to individuals rather than to 
farms, yet it was never considered fea- 
sible and certainly it is not now feasible 
to make these acreage allotments to in- 
dividuals, even though they be honorably 
discharged members of the armed forces, 
because when you do that you put a 
premium on the allotments which will 
be controlled by individuals. You can 
easily visualize numerous tenant farmers 
to whom an acreage allotment has been 
given selling the acreage allotments to 
some fellow who is going around buying 
them up and bringing them onto his 
farm. It just seems to me that this is 
a ridiculous sort of proposition. 

I said in opening this debate that I 
doubted if ever in the history of this 
Congress a single subcommittee worked 
as hard on any one proposition as the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace] and 
the other members of this special sub- 
committee have worked on this bill. 
They sought information throughout the 
length and breadth of America, they 
traveled on a bus during the Eightieth 
Congress, and then came back here in 
January, and on January 7 they started 
to consider cotton legislation. Then 
they came out with this bill. 

I regret very much that our beloved 
and distinguished colleague, the ranking 
minority member of the committee, the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Horz! is 
not able to be with us today, because he 
is at home on account of the death of 
his father. 

But the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Hore] was a member of the subcom- 
mittee and devoted many long hours to 
the consideration of this measure. It 
has his support. He voted for it in sub- 
committee and he voted for it in the full 
committee. Were he here today I am 
sure he would be here defending it at 
this moment. But here are 27 conscien- 
tious men, members of our Committee 
on Agriculture seeking information 
everywhere that information could be 
obtained, calling upon Members of Con- 
gress to come forth with their sugges- 
tions. Many Members of Congress did 
respond. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I merely want to state 
for the record that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Pace] and his subcom- 
mittee held an extensive hearing in Ten- 
nessee. They did me the courtesy of 
inviting me to sit with them throughout 
that hearing. I secured the attendance 
of some 50 or 60 witnesses from various 
counties of my district. They went into 
the question very thoroughly and sym- 
pathetically. They conducted the hear- 
ing very commendably on this very im- 
portant subject. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I would like to 
add to that that I attended those hear- 
ings and similar hearings were con- 
ducted in Texas at two points, as well as 
in Mississippi and Georgia. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to be perfectly reasonable to ask the 
House to accept this bill as it has been 
reported. I do not suppose a bill more 
technical than this has ever been re- 
ported by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. However, it is technical be- 
cause we have tried to be fair to every 
section of the country. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I would 
like to say that it was hard enough for 
the subcommittee to get together on this 
without trying to interfere with it at this 
time. I think the amendment should be 
voted down and the bill should be passed 
as it has been reported by the committee. 

Mr. COOLEY. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s contribution. May I say be- 
fore I conclude I understand there are a 
series of amendments to be offered. The 
author of this amendment has some other 
amendments. I do not want to com- 
plain. He has a perfect right to ignore 
the Committee on Agriculture, but it 
does seem to me that I am justified in 
expressing a sincere regret that the gen- 
tleman was not able to come into the 
committee room to give to the commit- 
tee the benefit of his thinking on this 
important subject. I certainly am not 
questioning his sincerity or impugning 
his motives; I am merely expressing re- 
gret that the gentleman did not come be- 
fore our committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BECKWORTH]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. BeckworTH) 
there were—ayes 5, noes 60. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment, which I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WIcKERSHAM: 
On page 22, line 10, after the period insert 
a new section: 

“Sec. 6. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the county committees and State 
committees may allow exchanges between 
farmers of wheat acreage allotments for cot- 
ton acreage allotments, and vice versa; pro- 
vided the total allotments of each commod- 
ity shall not be exceeded at the county or 
State level.” 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer this amendment for this reason: 
In Oklahoma particularly we have a no 
man’s land area which grows either cot- 
ton or wheat, based on the season. There 
are three districts, in Oklahoma particu- 
larly, the Sixth, Fifth, and Seventh Dis- 
tricts, which are in a similar position. 
Many years we can grow cotton con- 
tinually if we wish. In other years we 
can grow only wheat. Sometimes hail, 
drought, grasshoppers, green bugs, 
blight and other disasters require us to 
plant cotton where we had planned to 
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plant wheat or to plant wheat where we 
ordinarily would have planted cotton. 

I have asked some members of various 
PMA committees in the State; I have 
asked individuals in the Department of 
Agriculture and many farmers; and they 
think this is a good amendment. Some 
of them think it would be difficult to 
administer, but I know it would not be 
difficult to administer. It is very simple. 
If a farmer had a 50-acre cotton allot- 
ment and a 50-acre wheat allotment, he 
could trade it to another farmer for a 
50-acre cotton allotment or a 50-acre 
wheat allotment. One of them could 
grow 100 acres of cotton and the other 
could grow 100 acres of wheat. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Under the gentleman’s 
amendment, how could you possibly have 
control of either of the two commodities? 
The cotton farmers of Oklahoma might 
all decide not to grow cotton, and in that 
event you might break down the wheat 
program. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I beg the gentle- 
man’s pardon, because my amendment 
provides that neither the county acreage 
allotted to wheat can be exceeded nor the 
county acreage allotted to cotton exceed- 
ed. It also provides that neither the 
State allotment for wheat or cotton can 
be exceeded. It would be very simple to 
administer. 

Mr. COOLEY. You mean that the al- 
lotment to wheat and the allotment to 
cotton cannot be exceeded? Certainly 
one of them could be exceeded. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No, sir. Under 
my amendment neither one could be ex- 
ceeded. It would provide that Farmer 
Jones could trade with Farmer Smith. 

Mr, COOLEY. What is the advantage 
in that? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It would let the 
farmer grow what he could grow that 
year. 

Mr. COOLEY. One farmer can trade 
his allotment to another farmer? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Les, sir. 

Mr. COOLEY. We have had a control 
program for years and years, and we have 
never heard of such a proposition. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No, sir. I was 
not in Congress then. I spent 18 years 
on a farm, and I do not claim to know 
everything about farming, but I can take 
any two Democratic farmers, or Repub- 
licans either and show you how easy it 
would be for one farmer to exchange with 
his neighbor a cotton allotment for a 
wheat acreage allotment. On the other 
hand, he could trade wheat acreage for 
cotton acreage allotment. This would 
mean a great deal to these particular 
areas in southwestern Oklahoma. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that 
the northern edge of my district grows 
only wheat. The central portion grows 
either wheat or cotton. The southern 
portion grows mostly cotton. I have the 
largest cotton-producing area in the State 
of Oklahoma in my district, and one of 
the largest wheat-producing areas. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. I am sure the gentleman 
does not expect the Congress to enact 
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a bill to provide for one particular area. 
Why do you not provide that you could 
swap cotton acreage for any other crop 
anywhere in the United States? That 
would make the proposition just a hun- 
dred times worse. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No. I have 
talked with State committee men and 
others, and they think this is a sound 
and worth-while amendment. I talked 
to a State committee man in my home 
town 3 days ago. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman re- 
ceived an invitation to come before the 
committee? 

4 5 WICKERSHAM. Les, sir; and I 
did. 

Mr. COOLEY. Did vou present your 
proposition to the committee? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I certainly did. 
Were you there? 

Mr. COOLEY. And it was presented 
to the committee? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes, sir; I pre- 
sented it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Okiahoma has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the bill, and all amend- 
ments theveto, close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.1 One hundred 
and two Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
new my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Does the Chair 
expect to divide the time among those 
who were standing? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will do 
the best the Chair can to divided the 10 
minutes among those who have amend- 
ments. There are four amendments at 
the Clerk’s desk, 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Chairman. I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Polk: Strike 
out all of section 5 on page 21, lines 3 to 24, 
inclusive, and all of page 22. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Potk] is recognized. 

Mr. POLK. Mr, Chairman, a great 
deal of discussion has been held here 
this afternoon on the cotton situation, 
but we have neglected section 5, which 
relates to wheat. A few days ago I 
wrote a letter to one of my wheat farm- 
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ers in Ohio and today I have his reply, 
which I would like to read to the House: 

In reply to the question in your letter of 
July 30, 1949, in regard to H. R. 5738, provi- 
sions for granting additional wheat acreage 
to wheat growers who have increased their 
acreages of wheat quite rapidly in the past 
2 or 3 years, will say that it is our opinion 
that the Ohio wheat grower, who has been 
growing wheat in his crop rotation for many 
years, would eventually lose about 10 per- 
cent of his allotment to the new Dust Bowl 
wheat growers and other farmers who were 
increasing their wheat acreage when they 
should have been holding it to their usual 
acreage. 

If this provision passes, it will mean that 
every State where wheat is grown will have 
to go over its wheat listing sheets and in- 
crease the allotments of all growers whose 
1949 wheat acreage was increased more than 
50 percent of his normal acreage. This will 
cost thousands of dollars in Ohio alone and 
make the year-in-year-out wheat grower un- 
happy while it will make a very few in-one- 
year-and-out-the-next wheat growers happy. 

Every acre added to any State by this bill 
means that much more wheat will be pro- 
duced than is needed and will add to the 
burden of the Government in supporting 
the wheat price next year. 

It also means that our storage facilities 
will be taxed still further by the production 
of this wheat which is not needed. 

If the 17-percent national cut in wheat 
acreage for 1950 is made effective, Ohio 
growers will not have to reduce further in 
1951. If this acreage is added on without 
regard to national needs, then Ohio growers 
will have to take another cut in 1951. What- 
ever that cut is will be the acreage Ohio 
will lose to the Western States and Michigan 
by the provisions of this bill. 

It is quite difficult to estimate just how 
much Ohio would lose, since the State figures 
would be altered only by changes made on 
individual farms or ranches. Colorado, 
New Mexico, Texas, Kansas, and Michigan 
would benefit fhe most if my recollection 
of State figures are correct. 


In other words, the provisions of sec- 
tion 5 will benefit the State of Colorado 
and other States in the Dust Bowl area, 
but it will mean that the acreage of wheat 
will be curtailed in the other wheat- 
growing areas. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POLK. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. The gentleman under- 
stands, I am sure, that this applies only 
for the one year 1950, and states that 
this shall be added to the national allot- 
ment. It will not cost the gentleman’s 
State any acreage next year. 

Mr. POLK. I would call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that if the 
17 percent national cut in wheat acreage 
for 1950 is made effective, Ohio growers 
will not have to reduce further in 1951. 
If this acreage is added on without re- 
gard to national trends, then Ohio grow- 
ers will have to take another cut in 1951. 
Whatever that cut is will be the acreage 
Ohio will lose to the Western States and 
Michigan by the provisions of this bill. 

It is a well-known fact that present 
wheat surpluses have been caused by 
excessive increases in wheat acreage in 
several Western States, particularly Colo- 
rado. In Colorado the 1935-44 average 
wheat acreage was 1,496,000 acres. The 
1949 acreage in Colorado was 3,526,000, 
an increase of 2,030,000 acres. In Ohio 
the 1935-44 average wheat acreage was 
2,097,000 acres. The 1949 acreage was 
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2,377,000, an increase of only 280,000 
acres as compared with Colorado's 
2,030,000 acres of increase. 

Section 5 of this bill is for the relief of 
those Western States and I believe it 
should be stricken from the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Pox}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
BECKWORTH]. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BECKWORTH: 
Page 16, line 3, after the period insert the 
following subsection: 

“(f) The penalty provided for in this sec- 
tion shall not apply with respect to cotton 
produced by any person who is recognized 
by the county committee as being a cotton 
farmer if his total acreage does not exceed 
5 acres.” 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
this makes it definite that if the county 
committee recognizes a person as being 
a cotton farmer that person shall have 
5 acres of cotton. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. SUTTON] spoke about 16,- 
000,000 veterans. If he will read my 
amendment he will find that I said “if 
they are recognized by the county com- 
mittee as being cotton farmers.” Those 
from New York, for instance, could not 
be recognized by the county committee 
as being cotton farmers. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Pace] spoke about 6,000,000 bales. On 
July 25 the Department of Agriculture 
wrote me a letter as to the number of 
farmers growing 5 bales or less on the 
average, and there were 601,273. If 
every one of them grew 4 bales of cotton 
that would be 2,405,092 bales, and not 
6,000,000. I would appreciate it if in the 
gentleman’s remarks he would show 
where he got this 6,000,000 figure. It 
would be interesting indeed when we 
consider the fact that I have here a let- 
ter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
written on July 5, with the particular 
figures I have given. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. How could the gentle- 
man determine and how could the coun- 
ty committee determine whether a man 
is a cotton farmer? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. How did the 
6,000,000 bales come in? 

Mr, COOLEY. The gentleman does 
not provide any way of determining 
whether a man grows cotton or not. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The county com- 
mittee would know. I repeat, they are 
knowing men, and would, to the extent 
they have authority under the law, be 
fair and just in their decisions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BECKWORTH], 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. BrckworTH) 
there were—ayes 12, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WICKERSHAM: 
Page 5, line 15, strike out the period and 
insert a comma and the following: “or (3) 
85 percent of the average acreage planted to 
cotton in the State in 1942 and in 1943,” 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
my amendment merely provides that the 
acreage allotment shall not be less than 
an average of the 1942-43 acreage 
allotment, for this reason: In some 
States, for some years, we have not 
planted any cotton at all. In our State 
we have planted wheat, but we will go 
back to cotton. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. Did the gentleman say not 
less than 85 percent? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. 85 percent of 
the average of 1942 and 1943. 

Mr. PACE. Does the gentleman real- 
ize that taking the increased acreage 
since that time that you would increase 
the minimum allotment to 30,000,000 
acres? What would you do with that 
much cotton? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It would not 
amount to that much. 

Mr. PACE. There were 27,500,000 
acres allotted in 1942 and 1943. Take 
85 percent of that, and take in this in- 
creased acreage in new areas and all of 
these farms that planted beyond their 
1942 allotment, I am sure that 32,000,000 
would be the minimum to be planted 
under the gentleman's amendment? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I think the gen- 
tleman is slightly wrong. But, I call the 
committee’s attention to the fact that 
years ago the State of Oklahoma had the 
second largest cotton acreage in the 
country. We have had it for years. We 
cut it in two once, and when the program 
came along we cut it in half again. I 
am for this program, and I hope the 
amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon). 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time allotted 
to me be transferred to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
tremendously interested in this bill and 
I have carefully watched this legislation 
throughout the session. I believe that 
the congressional district which I repre- 
sent will produce probably 2,009,000 bales 
of cotton this year. This will probably 
beat all other congressional districts in 
the United States for cotton production. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 
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Mr. GATHINGS. I disagree with the 
gentleman, because I think that in the 
First Congressional District of Arkansas 
you will find more cotton produced than 
any other congressional district in 
America. 

Mr. MAHON. That is a matter for 
argument. When the bales are counted 
this fall we will have the answer. I know 
the gentleman from Mississippi IMr. 
WHITTINGTON] also competes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Incidentally, 
our cotton is very much better than that 
produced anywhere else. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Since the 
gentleman addressing the House and the 
gentleman from Arkansas produce so 
much cotton, it looks like they ought to 
give us a little larger acreage ir the 
States that do not produce quite so much 
and need this cotton acreage. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank my friend 
from Georgia who I know is much con- 
cerned about this legislation affecting 
cotton. He suggests a point which I 
want to make. We might as well face 
the facts. This cotton acreage bill be- 
fore us is not going to prove wholly sat- 
isfactory. There are going to be many 
disappointments and many hardships 
imposed on individual farmers, in my 
opinion. I have frequently urged the 
members of the committee to work out 
the very best possible program. 

The farmer who put in new land to 
cotton in 1948 and 1949 will find him- 
self in difficulty. I hope the 10 percent 
provision will to some extent meet this 
particular situation. 

The truth is that it has been several 
years since we have had a cotton acreage 
control program and it is going to be 
difficult for cotton producers to go back 
to a program of a drastic reduction in 
acres. 

I want to urge the committee to realize 
that this is not a perfect bill. The com- 
mittee must continue its study of cotton 
acreage control programs and modify 
the present bill in the future in the light 
of further developments as they unfold. 

I want to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to thank members of the com- 
mittee on Agriculture for visiting the 
Congressional District which I represent 
and for conducting hearings at Lubbock, 
Tex. I want to thank the committee for 
hearing witnesses from West Texas on 
the bill this year and for giving a sympa- 
thetic hearing to those of us in Congress 
who have from day to day discussed with 
the committee various aspects of the 
cotton program, and conveyed to the 
committee communications from cotton 
producers. 

I trust that through the perfection of 
pending legislation a program may be 
finally agreed upon that will be reason- 
ably acceptable to the producers of the 
Nation. 
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In closing I should like to ask if the 
committee feels that this bill gives as 
much local management to the program 
as any other legislation we have had. 

Mr. WORLEY. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that, since our districts adjoin, 
and I am familiar with the problem with 
which he is faced, I can assure him that 
this bill gives local committees more con- 
trol than any bill we have ever had. Of 
course, it must be realized that despite 
our best efforts the bill is not a perfect 
answer to our problem. The legislation 
should be perfected from time to time. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank my friend. I 
know of his diligent efforts and the 
efforts of his colleagues on the House 
cone on Agriculture to do a good 
job. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HoLIFIELD, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 3738) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 304, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House. 

The SPLAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 1962) to amend 
the cotton and wheat marketing-quota 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Pace: Strike out 
all after the enacting clause of the bill S. 
1962 and insert the provisions of the bill 
H. R. 5738 as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The proceedings by which the bill 
(H. R. 5738) was passed were vacated, 
and that bill was laid on the table. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
five legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp on the bill 
H. R. 5738. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
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COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

CORPORATE MANAGEMENTS’ 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
world, as you all know, is moving toward 
socialism. This is the direct result of 
two world wars which have played havoc 
with the economies of a great many 
nations, including cur own. 

This trend toward socialism does not 
find its source in the fact that socialism 
is the answer to any economic problem. 
We know for a fact that it does not, and 
history proves it also. This trend stems 
from the fact that people generally al- 
ways look for the easy way out, and cer- 
tain politicians always stand ready to 
capitalize on this human characteristic. 
They will promise most anything and 
everything to every group in order to gain 
power. 

This is true of the United States, as 
well as in other countries. Even though 
socialism is proving a failure in Europe, 
we in the United States are being told 
that we should adopt socialistic practices 
and policies. 

I say that it is time that every man in 
Congress who has a scrap of statesman- 
ship in his make-up stand up and defend 
our free-enterprise system. Our own 
experiences have shown that it is the 
best system man has ever devised. 

And I call on every other citizen of the 
country to do the same. I call particu- 
larly on the heads of corporations to 
stand with us here in Congress in mak- 
ing a determined fight to protect and 
preserve this system of ours. 

These corporations, their officials, and 
their boards of directors are supposed to 
represent millions of stockholders, big 
and small, scattered throughout the en- 
tire United States. They know what is 
going on, and they have not only the 
right but the duty to acquaint their 
own stockholders with these develop- 
ments. 

For the free-enterprise system to func- 
tion as it should, and as it has functioned 
in the past, it is necessary that we show 
to the Socialists in our midst what they 
actually are—enemies of the American 
way of life. 

We also must make it clear to all of 
our citizens that every dollar that is 
spent by our Government, whether it 
be for subsidies to this or that group, or 
gifts to other nations, must come out of 
the pockets of the American people. We 
must make it plain that we cannot spend 
ourselves into prosperity, nor can we be 
prosperous by pitting one group of Amer- 
ican citizens against another. 
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We must live up to our creed of “One 
for all and all for one.” 

The United States Government owes 
no man a living. We must all work to 
produce, if we as a nation are to be 
strong and prosperous, and if our chil- 
dren and our children’s children are to 
be strong and prosperous. 

The economic facts of life have become 


rather complicated in recent years due 


to our fast industrial growth, but they 
are not beyond understanding by the rank 
and file of our citizens. 

We call upon our school systems to help 
educate the younger generation on these 
facts, but I call upon the heads of our 
corporations to help educate the grown- 
ups. This is something that has been 
neglected much too long, and I feel that 
unless something is done and done im- 
mediately, we too will have lost the great- 
est heritage of any people on the face of 
the earth. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARRIS and Mr. BOYKIN asked 
and were given permission to extend 
their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter from a con- 
stituent. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include two editorials. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in three instances and in- 
clude certain excerpts. 

Mr. PACE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
on the bill H. R. 5738, and include cer- 
tain tables relating to the planting and 
production of cotton. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Horan] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AND AMERICAN 
PRODUCTION 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, the debate 
of yesterday and today on the tung nuts 
and the honey support price programs, 
and cotton acreage controls have brought 
out one fact that I would like to bring to 
the attention of the House. 

It is clear now that we are going to 
hear about tariffs on imported goods in 
the next election. We should. We are 
going to find out how much of our un- 
employment here in America is directly— 
and viciously indirectly—caused by low- 
wage production from other countries 
taking our own markets unfairly. It is 
time we looked at it honestly and can- 
didly. For there is a grave danger that a 
capricious lowering of tariffs, particularly 
on perishable agricultural products, will 
help bring about the same disastrous re- 
sults that greedily high tariffs caused in 
the twenties. 

First to feel these imports were the 
watch and fine instrument industries, 
then in textiles. Unemployment in New 
England is a part of the result. Then it 
was the china and glassware workers of 
the centraleast. ‘Today many industries 
are feeling the effects of underpriced im- 
ports. The failures of the United Na- 
tions, our vacillating foreign policies, the 
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futility of ECA and the many-sided prob- 
lems of the well-known “dollar short- 
age —all have greatly aggravated the 
problem without giving any effective help 
in its solution. 

On Morday our colleague the gentle- 
man from California inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record a very illuminat- 
ing article and a letter from one of the 


large fruit processors of the Pacific - 


coast, Rosenberg Bros., who run driers 
and processors in California. In order 
to find out where our export markets 
have gone for dried fruits and other per- 
ishables which heretofore have gone 
abroad they sent their vice president in 
charge of exports to look over that situ- 
ation. In his report he has this illumi- 
nating paragraph: 

If anyone had deliberately set out to con- 
ceive the most efficient plan for excluding 
the United States trade, and ours in particu- 
lar, from Europe, they could not have found 
anything better, or as good. Every time we 
open our mouths, and I am told that our 
Government’s representatives do so rarely 
at these meetings, we are told that this Eu- 
ropean self-sufficiency must be fostered to 
stop communism, and it does not seem to 
occur to anyone that the artificial mainte- 
nance of high prices which we could check, 
and are paying taxes to do so, is as sure a 
means to foster communism as anything one 
could dream of. 


Our dollar is still sound. The trouble 
is that other countries do not have 
them. So they must barter with us— 
send us their goods—or not trade with 
us at all. The loans we make them 
can only be paid back by our accepting 
these goods—whether it means damage 
to our own producers or not. 

What we need, of course, is interna- 
tional monetary stabilization—and an 
adjustment of our tariffs so that our 
standards of living, our wage scales, our 
farmer’s parity, price and security pro- 
grams, our taxing base and, indeed, the 
very solvency of our national life can be 
assured they have a future too. In short, 
the parity concept should be applied to 
reciprocal tariff policy, just as it is being 
applied to farm-price supports, mini- 
mum wages, and the various welfare 
programs, 

Sure we have a great world responsi- 
bility—certainly we are the champions 
of western civilization. But because of 
these facts, we need to keep our own 
house in order; we need to protect our 
own home folks from unfair competi- 
tion. 

Now I have talked about this tariff 
business before. I have explained how 
the so-called reciprocal trade treaties are 
arrived at. I have explained why the 
State Department, with its striped-pants 
approach, dominates the treaty bargain- 
ing—not the Department of Agriculture 
or Commerce. 

The new farm policy proposals have 
served to point up the dangers of these 
imports. The Truman administration 
has promised the farmer a fixed income 
from the Treasury and has also promised 
the consumer cheaper milk, bread, po- 
tatoes, and beefsteak, and so forth. 
They will, as they say, let “farm pro- 
duce seek its own level” on the Ameri- 
can market. They do not outline how 
this is to be done—excepting a veiled 
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insistence that the forces of competi- 
tion will drive down the market-place 
price of what the farmer has to sell. Ob- 
viously the most potent competitive force 
today is foreign production of agricul- 
tural goods. 

There are many reasons why this is 
so. First, their production costs are 
lower; second, their transportation costs 
are lower; third, our wonderful market 
attracts them; and fourth, in the face of 
a depreciated currency here and abroad, 
our own tariff rates have gone down. 
This is important. Take a crop we know 
something about: Apples. In 1922— 
when two-bits was 25 cents—the tariff 
on apples was 25 cents per bushel of 
50 pounds. In 1930 it was still 25 cents. 
In 1945, when 25 cents would buy about 
one-half as much, that tariff was re- 
duced to 15 cents. And, in 1948, at 
Geneva, it was lowered to 12 ½ cents. 

Maybe 25 cents was too high in 1930, 
although I do not think so—but there 
certainly ought to be some relationship 
between the rise in the cost of produc- 
tion and marketing of farm products— 
for labor, for modern freezing, storing, 
and transportation here in America— 
and the amount of the tariff, which, if it 
exists at all, stands as a recognition of 
the fact that he is entitled to at least 
some preference in his own markets. 

To cut tariffs in half in the face of 
these doubling of costs here in America 
makes a sort of international orphan 
out of our American producer. Let us 
not forget that it is these high costs here 
that make our market good. Small won- 
der that the importation of apples is 
steadily increasing since the war while 
our exports are less than half what they 
were in the late thirties. 

To me that is just one more reason why 
we should make certain that our Amer- 
ican producer has first call on the Amer- 
ican market to the fullest extent of his 
ability to supply it. 

President Truman, in his inaugural 
address, made much of what he called 
“point four’—the exportation of Amer- 
ican know-how to the backward coun- 
tries of the world. Sounds good. 

But we must remember that produc- 
tive know-how can backfire on us unless 
we export the can-do that will also 
raise the standards of living in other 
countries so that they become better 
consumer markets. You would give an 
automobile to a Malay rice grower and 
he could not use it simply because his 
wages are too low to buy gas and parts. 
This know-how idea is not new. It has 
happened before. 

Take another crop that can illustrate 
this: Pears. In the late twenties pro- 
moters in the San Negro Valley in the 
Argentinian Andes planted thousands of 
pear trees. They prospered. The cli- 
mate and the soil were right. Soon the 
Argentinians were importing our know- 
how also. They bought our sorting, siz- 
ing, and packing-bin machinery, our 
conveyors, our cold-storage equipment— 
and prepared to compete with us, know- 
ing full well that their lower costs would 
give them an advantage. We must re- 
member that those production costs 
were lower only because they paid lower 
wages and kept their workers at a lower 
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standard of living than that of American 
workers. 

Up to then—but let us read here from 
the most recent summary of informa- 
tion from the United States Tariff Com- 
mission: 

Pears are grown in every part of the 
United States, but commercial production is 
centered in the three Pacific Coast States. 
These States account for more than two- 
thirds of the total commercial production 
of all pears and from 90 to 95 percent of 
the winter-pear crop. United States pro- 
duction of pears increased rapidly during 
the two decades before World War II, and, 
on the basis of present plantings and yield 
per acre, the output is likely to continue 
to increase. In the two postwar years, 1946 
and 1947, annual production of about 1,700,- ` 
000,000 pounds exceeded the average annual 
output of 1,500,000,000 pounds during 1937- 
39. Important in the expansion of the pro- 
duction of pears has been the development 
of winter varieties. In 1937-39 the output 
of these varieties amounted to 283,000,000 
pounds annually, equivalent to 19 percent of 
total production and to three-fourths of the 
total exports; in 1946 and 1947 the output of 
winter varieties averaged 390,000,000 pounds 
a year, equivalent to 23 percent of the total 
production and to 65 percent of the exports. 

United States imports of fresh pears, very 
largely from Argentina, where the seasons 
of production are the reverse of those in the 
United States, averaged 3,200,000 pounds 
annually in 1937-39 and were 4,500,000 
pounds in 1943. Following the war imports 
increased substantially and amounted to 
17,000,000 pounds in 1946 and to somewhat 
over 7,000,000 pounds in 1947, most of which 
came from Argentina. Imports from Aus- 
tralia (also a Southern Hemisphere country) 
of no importance before the war, amounted 
to almost 2,000,000 pounds in 1946 and to 
1,200,000 pounds in 1947. About tro-thirds 
of the United States imports are entered dur- 
ing February and March, although in recent 
years there have been some imports as late 
as June. Imported pears compete with 
domestic pears held in cold storage which 
average about 50,000,000 pounds a year (16 
percent of the domestic winter-pear crop.) 


If we needed a clear example of just 
what is involved in this matter of point 
4—the exportation of American know- 
how to the backward countries—it is 
clearly depicted in the example of Argen- 
tinian pears. I submit that the only 
conclusion is: To export productive 
know-how to a country which will not 
raise its own standards of living and 
broaden and raise the base of its wage 
scales, can be fatal to the country which 
exports that know-how. 

Meanwhile the tariff rate for pears 
imported into this country has not 
changed since 1922 despite wide varia- 
tions in the cost of producing pears here 
in the United States. 

The reciprocal trade treaty idea is 
only good when it promotes exchanges 
of goods. That is what the word means, 

Take the case of berries. In almost 
every case the importation of berries in- 
to the United States has shown a vast 
increase since the war, indicating our 
difficulties there. The tariff on fresh 
strawberries in 1922 was 1% cents a 
pound; in 1945, this was reduced to 
three-fourths of a cent; and at Geneva 
was further reduced to one-half cent 
for fresh strawberries coming in between 
periods of June 15 and September 15, 
and at other times of the year, three- 
fourths of a cent. 
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The tariff duties on other berries show 
approximately the same figures. This 
year we have just witnessed a disastrous 
market for cherry growers. Despite this 
fact, we are actually importing fresh 
cherries into this country and enormous 
quantities of sulfured or brined cher- 
ries, especially from Italy. 

The tariff rate on brined cherries was 
the same as it was in 1930. In the case 
of fresh cherries in their natural state, 
the tariff has been reduced from 2 cents 
in 1930 to % cent after the Geneva 
Conference. 

Or, take the case of apricots, which 
like cherries have to be sold in their fresh 
state in a very rapid manner. Conse- 
quently they need to take the fullest ad- 
vantage of the American market. The 
tariff on fresh or brined apricots remains 
the same as it was in 1922—one-half 
cent per pound. On dried apricots, the 
tariff has been reduced to 2 cents in 1930 
to 1 cent following the Geneva Confer- 
ence in 1948. 

And here again on canned apricots the 
tariff remains unchanged from its rate 
in 1922. 

The only reason we are talking farm 
policy at this time is because we recog- 
nize what the impact of world conditions 
means to our great American producer. 
But in the end it will mean but little if 
we presume to pay the farmer out of.the 
Treasury and not take stock of what is 
going on in the world that directly af- 
fects him. To deny him anything but 
the fullest preference in his own markets 
is an injustice. If we are to discuss the 
modernization of the parity-price for- 
mula for the farmer who grows storable 
goods, we owe it to the producer of per- 
ishables to modernize our tariff formulas 
also. To modernize the tariff formula 
does not mean the building of a wall 
around America; it merely means the 
adjustment between what the American 
producer has to pay for what he buys in 
terms of labor, material, transportation, 
capital investment, and taxes to that 
which his competitor in other countries 
pays for the same things. 

Give this break to the American pro- 
ducer and he will ask for nothing more, 
knowing that freedoms can only exist 
where his Government is vigilant about 
just these things. 

It is time that we did hear more about 
tariffs. We should, for the security right 
now of America lies not in the nebulous 
nonsense that so often haunts the marble 
halls of Washington, D. C., but in the 
realistic things that deal with the rights 
of the American producer and his place 
in a chaotic but a reviving world. 

(Mr. Horan asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HESELTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include his minority views 
on the bill H. R. 1758. 

Mr. McCULLOCH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include a letter. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. WELCH of Cali- 
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fornia (at the request of Mr. HAvENNER), 
indefinitely, on account of official busi- 
ness, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 5632. An act to reorganize fiscal man- 
agement in the National Military Establish- 
ment to promote economy and efficiency, and 
for other purposes, 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


8.755. An act to extend the time for com- 
mencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Shawneetown, II.; 

5.803. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of a tract of land in Prince Georges 
County, Md., to the State of Maryland for 
use as a site for a National Guard armory 
and for training the National Guard or for 
other military purposes; 

S. 1136. An act to amend the Canal Zone 
Code, and for other purposes; 

S. 1137. An act to revise and codify laws of 
the Canal Zone regarding the administra- 
tion of estates, and for other purposes; 

S. 1278. An act to fix the United States 
share of project costs, under the Federal Air- 
port Act, involved in installation of high in- 
tensity lighting on CAA designated instru- 
ment landing runways; 

S. 1285. An act to authorize progressive 
partial payments to sponsors under the Fed- 
eral Airport Act program; 

S. 1459. An act to amend section 6 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended; 

S. 1505. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction of 
experimental submarines, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 16, 1947. 

S. 1577. An act to revive and reenact, as 
amended, the act entitled “An act creating 
the City of Clinton Bridge Commission and 
authorizing said commission and its suc- 
cessors to acquire by purchase or condemna- 
tion and to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge or bridges across the Mississippi 
River at or near Clinton, Iowa, and at or 
near Fulton, II.,“ approved December 21, 
1944; and 

S. 2030. An act to clarify the laws relating 
to the compensation of postmasters at 
fourth-class post offices which have been ad- 
vanced because of unusual conditions. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on August 2, 1949, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H. R. 5238. An act to authorize the adjust- 
ment of the lineal positions of certain of- 
ficers of the naval service, and for other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, August 4, 1949, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
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the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


831. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting additional 
material in connection with supplemental 
estimates of appropriations and authoriza- 
tions for the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency which were transmitted to the Con- 
gress on July 15, 1949 (H. Doc. 261), new or 
amended budget programs, in the form of 
amendments to the budget for the fiscal 
year 1950, reflecting the effects of enactment 
of the Housing Act of 1949 and also the ef- 
fects of the military housing mortgage- 
insurance program to be initiated by the en- 
actment into law of S. 1184 (H. Doc. No. 290); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

832. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1950 in the amount of $715,000 for 
the Department of the Interior (H. Doc. No, 
289); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed, 

833. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a report showing 
claims considered, ascertained, adjusted, de- 
termined, and settled by the Department of 
the Navy for the period July 1, 1948 to June 
30, 1949; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

834. A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting a letter by the Secretary of the 
Army recommending the enactment of a pro- 
posed draft of legislation entitled “To au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Army, the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, and the Secretary of 
the Navy to convey perpetual easements in 
conjunction with authorized construction 
projects involving relocation of roads, streets, 
railroads, and utilities”; to the Committee 
on Armed Services, 


REPCRITIS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HARRIS: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 1370. A bill authorizing 
the appointment of three additional judges 
of the municipal court for the District of 
Columbia, prescribing the qualifications of 
appointees to the municipal court and the 
municipal court of appeals, and for other 
purposes; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1065 (pt. II)). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CANNON: Committee of conference. 
House Joint Resolution 327. Joint resolution 
making an additional appropriation for con- 
trol of emergency outbreaks of insects and 
plant diseases; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1166). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KENNEDY: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 4394. A bill to amend 
sections 10, 11, and 12 of chapter V of the 
act of June 19, 1934, as amended, entitled 
“An act to regulate the business of life in- 
surance in the District of Columbia;” with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1167). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. S. 1918. An act to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia to appoint contracting officers to 
make contracts in amounts not exceeding 
$3,000; without amendment (Rept. No. 1168). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KENNEDY: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 3571. A bill concerning 
common-trust funds and to make uniform 
the law with reference thereto; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1169). Referred to 
House Calendar, 

Mr. KENNEDY: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 4393. A bill to 
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amend the Life Insurance Act of the District 
of Columbia; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1177). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 2015. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey and exchange certain 
lands and improvements in Grand Rapids, 
Minn., for lands in the State of Minnesota, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1178). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr, COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 4090. A bill to extend the benefits of 
section 23 of the Bankhead-Jones Act to 
Puerto Rico; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1179). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture, 
H. R. 5601. A bill to authorize the exchange 
of certain lands of the United States situated 
in Iosco County, Mich., for lands within the 
national forests of Michigan, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1180). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 5679. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of certain agricultural dry land and irriga- 
tion field stations to the States in which such 
stations are located, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1181). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LYLE: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 310. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 1758), to 
amend the Natural Gas Act approved June 
21, 1938, as amended; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1182). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 311. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5526), to 
authorize the President to provide for the 
performance of certain functions of the Pres- 
ident by other officers of the Government, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1183). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 312. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 297, joint resolution authorizing Fed- 
eral participation in the International Expo- 
sition for the Bicentennial of the Founding 
of Port-au-Prince, Republic of Haiti, 1949; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1184). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 298. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee on Lobbying Activities; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1185). Referred to 
the House Calendar 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on the 
District of Columbia, H. R. 4059. A bill to 
clarify exemption from taxation of certain 
property of the National Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution; without 
amendment (Rept, No. 1170). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. DENTON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 622. An act for the relief of Isaiah John- 
son; without amendment (Rept. No. 1171). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1484. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
Capodanno, and the legal guardian of Vin- 
cent Capodanno; with an amendment (Rept. 
No, 1172). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. KEATING: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3498. A bill for the relief of 
the Gluckin Corp.; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1173). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DENTON: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4563. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs, Sarah E. Thompson; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1174). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 5777. A bill for the re- 
lief of Joe D. Dutton; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1175). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. House Joint Resolution 281. Joint 
resolution to authorize the President to is- 
sue posthumously to the late John Sidney 
McCain, vice admiral, United States Navy, a 
commission as admiral, United States Navy, 
and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 1176). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 5862. A bill to provide for direct Fed- 
eral loans to meet the housing needs of 
moderate-income families, to provide liber- 
alized credit to reduce the cost of housing 
for such families, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 5863. A bill for refund of customs 
duties to the preparatory Commission for the 
International Refugee Organization; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, LYNCH: 

H. R. 5864. A bill to repeal the tax on busi- 
ness and store machines; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 5865. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize assistance 
to States and political subdivisions in the 
development and maintenance of local pub- 
lic health units, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. REDDEN: 

H. R. 5866. A bill to adjust and define the 
boundary between Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park and the Cherokee-Pisgah- 
Nantahala National Forests, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 5867. A bill authorizing certain works 
for the improvement of navigation, the con- 
trol of floods, and the conservation and utili- 
zation of the waters of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. HART: 

H. R. 5868. A bill to amend the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 with respect to the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

H. R. 5869. A bill to provide specific meas- 
ures in furtherance of the national policy 
established in the Employment Act of 1946; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. R. 5870. A bill to grant hospitalization 
to certain widows and children of deceased 
World War II veterans; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. McMILLEN of Illinois: 

H. J. Res. 333. Joint resolution prohibiting 
the promulgation of certain rules and regu- 
lations of the Home Loan Bank Board pub- 
lished in the Federal Register on July 16, 
1949, the same to become effective August 
15, 1949; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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By Mr. JACKSON of Washington: 

H. Con. Res. 119. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to the extension of transportation fa- 
cilities from Prince George, British Colum- 
bia, Canada, to Alaska; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. BAILEY introduced a bill (H. R. 5871) 
for tife relief of Davina Teh-hsing Huang; 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 

1377. By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Petition 
of 72 residents of the Sixth Congressional 
District of New Jersey relative to Federal 
excise. taxes on alcoholic beverages; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1378. By Mr. RICH: Petition of Mrs. Viola 
L. Smith and other residents of Bradford, 
Pa. and vicinity, in opposition to H. R. 4643, 
Federal aid to education; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, August 4, 1949 


(Legislative day of Thursday, June 2, 
1949) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rey. Albert J. McCartney, LL. D., 
director of the Chicago Sunday Evening 
Club, Chicago, III., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who knowest the way that we 
take, may we remember that the steps 
of a good man are ordered of the Lord. 
As Thy servants address themselves to 
the crowded calendar of another day 
wilt Thou fulfill to each one the promise 
“as thy days so shall thy strength be.” 
If any amongst us are pressed down with 
some personal anxiety, or private sorrow, 
or distress of soul, encourage us to cast 
all our cares over upon Thee, Thou great 
burden bearer. 

And now let Thy special blessing rest 
upon the Presiding Officer of this Cham- 
ber, upon the President of the United 
States and his household, and upon those 
into whose hands Thou hast placed the 
leadership of the people in this great 
hour. God save the state. We ask this 
in the name of Jesus our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Wednesday, August 
3, 1949, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF A BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
August 3, 1949, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 1742) re- 
moving certain restrictions imposed by 
the act of March 8, 1888, on certain lands 
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the trustees of Porter Academy. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1962) to 
amend the cotton and wheat marketing 
quota provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, with 
an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2290) to 
provide for cooperation by the Smith- 
sonian Institution with State educa- 
tional and scientific organizations in the 
United States for continuing paleonto- 
logical investigations in areas which will 
be flooded by the construction of Gov- 
ernment dams. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H. R. 1161) 
to provide for the conversion of na- 
tional banking associations into and 
their merger or consolidation with State 
banks, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


S. 111. An act for the relief of Mrs. Pearl 
Shizuko Okada Pape; 

S. 317. An act for the relief of Margita 
Kofler; 

S. 905. An act for the relief of John 
Sewen; 

S. 1076. An act to amend the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934 
(48 Stat. 451; 16 U. S. C. 718b), as amended; 

S. 1745. An act to authorize the transfer 
to the Attorney General of a portion of the 
Vigo plant, formerly the Vigo ordnance plant, 
near Terre Haute, Ind., to supplement the 
farm lands required for the United States 
prison system; and 

H. J. Res. 327. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for control of emer- 
gency outbreaks of insects and plant 
diseases. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Frear Kilgore 
Anderson Fulbright Knowland 
Baldwin Geo Langer 
Brewster Gillette Lodge 
Bricker Graham Long 
Bridges Green Lucas 
Butler Gurney McCarran 
Byrd Hayden McCarthy 
Cain Hendrickson McClellan 
Capehart Hickenlooper McFarland 
Chapman Hill McGrath 
Chavez Hoey McKellar 
Connally Holland McMahon 
Cordon Humphrey Magnuson 
Donnell Hunt Malone 
Douglas Ives Martin 
Downey Jenner Maybank 
Dulles Johnson, Colo. Miller 


Eastland Johnson, Tex. Millikin 
Ecton Johnston, S. C. Morse 
Ellender Kefauver Mundt 
Ferguson Kem Myers 
Flanders Kerr Neely 
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authorized by such act to be conveyed to ` 


O'Conor Smith, N. J. Tobey 
O'Mahoney Sparkman Tydings 
Pepper Stennis Vandenberg 
Robertson Taft Watkins 
Russell Taylor Wherry 
Saltonstall Thomas, Okla. Wiley 
Schoeppel Thomas, Utah Williams 
Smith, Maine Thye Young 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] is 
absent on public business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
WITHERS] is absent by leave of the 
Senate, 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] is 
necessarily absent, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Members of the 
Senate may present petitions and memo- 
rials, introduce bills and joint and other 
resolutions, and place routine matters in 
the Recorp, as though the Senate were 
in the morning hour, and without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF COTTON AND WHEAT 
MARKETING QUOTA PROVISIONS OF 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1962) to 
amend the cotton and wheat marketing 
quota provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, which 
was to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That sections 342 to 350, inclusive, of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, are amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTA 


“Sec. 342. Whenever during any calendar 
year the Secretary determines that the total 
supply of cotton for the marketing year 
beginning in such calendar year will exceed 
the normal supply for such marketing year, 
the Secretary shall proclaim such fact and 
a national marketing quota shall be in ef- 
fect for the crop of cotton produced in the 
next calendar year. The Secretary shall also 
determine and specify in such proclamation 
the amount of the national marketing quota 
in terms of the number of bales of cotton 
(standard bales of 500 pounds gross weight) 
adequate, together with (1) the estimated 
carry-over at the beginning of the market- 
ing year which begins in the next calendar 
year and (2) the estimated imports during 
such marketing year, to make available a 
normal supply of cotton. The national mar- 
keting quota for any year shall be not less 
than 10,000,000 bales or 1,000,000 bales less 
than the estimated domestic consumption 
plus exports of cotton for the marketing 
year ending in the calendar year in which 
such quota is proclaimed, whichever is 
smaller: Provided, That the national mar- 
keting quota for 1950 shall be not less than 
the number of bales required to provide a 
national acreage allotment of 21,000,000 
acres. Such proclamation shall be made not 
later than November 15 of the calendar year 
in which such determination is made. 


“REFERENDUM 


“Sec. 343. Not later than December 15 fol- 
lowing the issuance of the marketing quota 
proclamation provided for in section 342, 
the Secretary shall conduct a referendum, by 
secret ballot, of farmers engaged in the pro- 
duction of cotton in the calendar year in 
which the referendum is held, to determine 
whether such farmers are in favor of or op- 
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posed to the quota so proclaimed: Provided, 
That if marketing quotas are proclaimed 
for the 1950 crop, farmers eligible to vote 
in the referendum held with respect to such 
crop shall be those farmers who were en- 
gaged in the production of cotton in the cal- 
endar year of 1948. If more than one-third 
of the farmers voting in the referendum op- 
pose the national marketing quota, such 
quota shall become ineffective upon procla- 
mation of the results of the referendum. The 
Secretary shall proclaim the results of any 
referendum held hereunder within 30 days 
after the date of such referendum. 


“ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


“Sec. 344. (a) Whenever a national mar- 
keting quota is proclaimed under section 
342, the Secretary shall determine and pro- 
claim a national acreage allotment for the 
crop of cotton to be produced in the next 
calendar year. The national acreage allot- 
ment for cotton shall be that acreage, based 
upon the national average yield per acre of 
cotton for the 5 years immediately preceding 
the calendar year in which the national mar- 
keting quota is proclaimed, required to make 
available from such crop an amount of cot- 
ton equal to the national marketing quota. 

“(b) The national acreage allotment for 
cotton for 1953 and subsequent years shall 
be apportioned to the States on the basis of 
the acreage planted to cotton (including the 
acreage regarded as having been planted to 
cotton under the provisions of Public Law 
12, 79th Cong.) during the five calendar years 
immediately preceding the calendar year in 
which the national marketing quota is pro- 
claimed, with adjustments for abnormal 
weather conditions during such period. 

“(c) The national acreage allotments for 
cotton for the years 1950 and 1951 shall be 
apportioned to the States on the basis of a 
national acreage allotment base of 22,500,000 
acres, computed and adjusted as follows: 

“(1) The average of the planted acreages 
(including acreage regarded as planted under 
the provisions of Public Law 12, 79th Cong.) 
in the States for the years 1945, 1946, 1947, 
and 1948 shall constitute the national base; 
except that in the case of any State having a 
1948 planted cotton acreage of over 1,000,000 
acres and less than 50 percent of the 1943 
allotment, the average of the acreage planted 
(or regarded as planted under Public Law 
12, 79th Cong.) for the years 1944, 1945, 1946, 
1947, and 1948 shall constitute the base for 
such State and shall be included in com- 
puting the national base; to this is to be 
added (A) the estimated additional acreage 
for each State required for small-farm allot- 
ments under subsection (f) (1) of this sec- 
tion; (B) the acreage required as a result of 
the State adjustment provisions of paragraph 
(2) of this subsection; (C) the additional 
acreage required to determine a total na- 
tional allotment base of 22,500,000 acres, 
whick additional acreage shall be distributed 
on a proportionate basis among States re- 
ceiving no adjustment under paragraph (2) 
of this subsection. 

“(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, the acreage 
allotment base for 1950 and 1951 for any 
State (on the basis of a national acreage 
allotment base of 22,500,000 acres) shall not 
be less than the larger of (1) 95 percent of 
the average acreage actually planted to cot- 
ton in the State during the years 1947 and 
1948, or (2) 85 percent of the acreage planted 
to cotton in the State in 1948. 

“(3) If the national acreage allotment for 
1950 or 1951 is more or less than 22,500,000 
acres, horizontal adjustments shall be made 
percentagewise by States so as to reflect the 
ratio of the national acreage allotment for 
1950 and 1951 to 22,500,000 acres. 

“(d) The national acreage allotment for 
cotton for 1952 shall be apportioned to States 
on the basis of the acreage planted to cotton 
(including the acreage regarded as having 
been planted to cotton under the provisions 
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of Public Law 12, 79th Cong.) during the 
years 1946, 1947, 1948, and 1950, with adjust- 
ments for abnormal weather conditions dur- 
ing such period. 

“(e) The State acreage allotment for cot- 
ton for 1950, 1951, and 1952 shall be appor- 
tioned to counties in the State on the basis 
of the acreage planted to cotton (including 
the acreage regarded as having been planted 
to cotton under the provisions of Public Law 
12, 79th Cong.) during the four calendar 
years immediately preceding the calendar 
year in which the national marketing quota 


is proclaimed, and for each year thereafter . 


shall be apportioned to counties in the State 
on the basis of the acreage planted to cotton 
(including the acreage regarded as having 
been planted to cotton under the provisions 
of Public Law 12, 79th Cong.) during the 
five calendar years immediately preceding 
the calendar year in which the national mar- 
keting quota is proclaimed: Provided, That 
the State committee may reserve not to ex- 
ceed 10 percent of its State acreage allotment 
(15 percent if the State's 1948 planted acreage 
was in excess of 1,000,000 acres and less than 
half its 1943 allotment) which shall be used 
to make adjustments in county allotments 
for counties adversely affected by abnormal 
conditions affecting plantings, or for small 
or new farms. 5 

“(f) The county acreage allotment, less 
not to exceed the percentage provided for in 
paragraph 3 of this subsection, shall be ap- 
portioned to farms on which cotton has been 
planted (or regarded as having been planted 
under the provisions of Public Law 12, 79th 
Cong., in any one of the 3 years immediately 
preceding the year for which such allotment 
is determined on the following basis: 

“(1) There shall be allotted the smaller of 
the following: (A) 5 acres; or (B) the high- 
est number of acres planted (or regarded as 
planted under Public Law 12, 79th Gong.) to 
cotton in any year of such 3-year period. 

“(2) The remainder shall be allotted to 
farms other than farms to which an allot- 
ment has been made under paragraph (1) 
(B) so that the allotment to each form un- 
der this paragraph together with the amount 
of the allotment to such farm under para- 
graph (1) (A) shall be a prescribed percent- 
age (which percentage shall be the same for 
all such farms in the county or administra- 
tive area) of the acreage, during the preced- 
ing year, on the farm which is tilled annually 
or in regular rotation, excluding from such 
acreages the acres devoted to the production 
of sugarcane for sugar; sugar beets for sugar; 
wheat, tobacco, or rice for market; peanuts 
picked and threshed; wheat or rice for feed- 
ing to livestock for market; or lands deter- 
mined to be devoted primarily to orchards or 
vineyards, and nonirrigated lands in irri- 
gated areas: Provided, however, That if a 
farm would be allotted under this paragraph 
an acreage together with the amount of the 
allotment tc such farm under paragraph (1) 
(A) in excess of the largest acreage planted 
(and ed as planted under Public Law 
12, 79th Cong.) to cotton during any of the 
preceding 3 years, the acreage allotment for 
such farm shall not exceed such largest acre- 
age so planted (and regarded as planted un- 
der Public Law 12, 79th Cong.) in any such 


year. 

“(3) The county committee may reserve 
not in excess of 10 percent of the county 
allotment (15 percent if the State’s 1948 
planted cotton acreage was in excess of 
1,000,000 acres and less than half its 1943 
allotment) which, in addition to the acre- 
age made available under the proviso in sub- 
section (e), shall be used for (A) establish- 
ing allotments for farms on which cotton 
was not planted (or regarded as planted un- 
der Public Law 12, 79th Cong.) during any 
of the 3 calendar years immediately pre- 
ceding the year for which the allotment is 
made, on the basis of land, labor, and equip- 
ment available for the production of cotton, 
crop-rotation practices, and the soil and 
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other physical facilities affecting the produc- 
tion of cotton; and (B) making adjustments 
of the farm acreage allotments established 
under paragraphs (1) and (2) of this sub- 
section so as to establish allotments which 
are fair and reasonable in relation to the 
factors set forth in this paragraph and abnor- 
mal conditions of production on such farms: 
Provided, That not less than 30 percent of the 
acreage reserved under this subsection shall, 
to the extent required, be allotted, upon such 
basis as the Secretary deems fair and reason- 
able to farms (other than farms to which an 
allotment has been made under subsection 
(£) (1) )), if any, to which an allotment 
of not exceeding 15 acres may be made un- 
der other provisions of this subsection. 

“(g) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section 

“(1) State, county, and farm acreage allot- 
ments and yields for cotton shall be estab- 
lished in conformity with Public Law 28, 
Eighty-first Congress. 

“(2) In apportioning the county allotment 
among the farms within the county, the 
Secretary, through the local committees, 
shall take into consideration different condi- 
tions within separate administrative arcas 
within a county if any exist, including types, 
kinds, and productivity of the soll so as to 
prevent discrimination among the adminis- 
trative areas of the county. 

“(3) For any farm on which the acreage 
planted to cotton in any year is less than the 
farm acreage allotment for such year by not 
more than the larger of 10 percent of the al- 
lotment or one acre, an acreage equal to the 
farm acreage allotment shall be deemed to 
be the acreage planted to cotton on such 
farm, and the additional acreage added to 
the cotton acreage history for the farm shall 
be added to the cotton acreage history for 
the county and State. 

“(h) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the county committee, upon 
application by the owner or operator of the 
farm, (1) may establish an allotment for 
any cotton farm acquired in 1940 or there- 
after for nonfarming purposes by the United 
States or any State or agency thereof which 
has been returned to agricultural produc- 
tion but which is not eligible for an allot- 
ment under paragraph (1) or (2) of subsec- 
tion (f) of this section, and (2) shall estab- 
lish an allotment for any farm within the 
State owned or operated by the person from 
whom a cotton farm was acquired in such 
State in 1940 or thereafter for a govern- 
mental or other public purpose: Provided, 
That no allotment shall be established for 
any such farm unless application therefor is 
filed within 3 years after acquisition of such 
farm by the applicant or within 3 years after 
the enactment of this act, whichever period 
is longer: And provided further, That no per- 
son shall be entitled to receive an allotment 
under both (1) and (2) of this subsection. 
The allotment so made for any such farm 
shall compare with the allotments estab- 
lished for other farms in the same area 
which are similar, taking into consideration 
the acreage allctment, if any, of the farm 
so acquired, the land, labor, and equipment 
available for the production of cotton crop 
rotation practices, and the soil and other 
physical facilities affecting the production of 
cotton. Allotments established pursuant to 
this subsection shall be in addition to the 
acreage allotments otherwise established for 
the county and State under this act, and 
the production from the additional acre- 
age so allotted shall be in addition to the 
national marketing quota. 

“(i) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act, any acreage planted to cotton in 
excess of the farm acreage allotment shall 
not be taken into account in establishing 
State, county, and farm acreage allotments. 

“(j) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act, State and county committees shall 
make available for inspection by owners or 
operators of farms receiving cotton acreage 
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‘allotments all records pertaining to cotton 


acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 
“(k) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section except subsection (g) (1), 
there shall be allotted to each State for which 
an allotment is made under this section not 


less than the smaller of (A) 4,000 acres or 


(B) the highest acreage planted to cotton 
in any one of the three calendar years im- 
mediately preceding the year for which the 
allotment is made. 

“(1) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary, in a the 
provisions of Public Law 12, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, as it relates to war crops, shall 
carry out the provisions of such act in the 
following manner: 

“(i) A survey shall be conducted of every 
farm which had a 1942 cotton acreage allot- 
ment, and of such other farms as the Secre- 
tary considers necessary in the administra- 
tion of Public Law 12. This survey shali ob- 
tain for each farm the most accurate infor- 
nration possible on (a) the total acreage in 
cultivation, and (b) the acreage of individual 
crops planted on each farm in the years 1941, 
1945, 1946, and 1947. 

„) An eligible farm for war-crop credit 
shall be a farm on which (a) the cotton 
acreage on the farm in 1945, 1946, or 1947, 
was reduced below the cotton acreage planted 
on the farm in 1941; (b) the war-crop acre- 
age on the farm in 1945, 1946, or 1947, was 
increased above the war-crop acreage on 
the farm in 1941; and (c) the farm had a 
cotton acreage allotment in 1942. 

“(iii) A farm shall be regarded as having 
planted cotton (in addition to the actual 
acreage planted to cotton) to the extent of 
the lesser of (a) the reduction in cotton 
acreage for each of the years 1945, 1946, and 
1947, below the acreage planted to cotton in 


1941, or (b) the increase in war crops for 


each of the years 1945, 1946, and 1947, above 
that planted to such war crops in 1941. How- 
ever, the county committee may be given 
the discretion to adjust such war-crop credit 
when the county committee determine that 
the reduction in cotton acreage was not re- 
lated to an increase in war crops, but the 
adjustment shall be made only after consul- 
tation with the producer. 

“(iv) The Secretary, using the best infor- 
mation obtainable, and working with and 
through the State and county committees, 
shall use whatever means necessary to make 
an accurate determination of the credits due 
each individual farm, under Public Law 12. 

“(v) The total of the war-crop credits due 
the individual farms in each county shall 


be credited to the county and the total of 


the war-crop credits due all of the counties 
in a State shall be credited to the State. 

(„i) The acreage credited to States, 
counties, and farms for the years 1945, 1946, 
or 1947, because of war crops, shall be taken 
into full account in the determination and 
distribution of cotton acreage allotments on 
a national, State, county, and farm basis. 

“FARM MARKETING QUOTAS 

“Sec. 345. The farm marketing quota for 
any crop of cotton shall be the actual pro- 
duction of the acreage planted to cotton 
on the farm less the farm marketing excess, 
The farm marketing excess shall be the nor- 
mal production of that acreage planted to 
cotton on the farm which is in excess of the 
farm acreage allotment: Provided, That such 
farm marketing excess shall not be larger 
than the amount by which the actual pro- 
duction of cotton on the farm exceeds the 
normal production of the farm acreage al- 
lotment, if the producer establishes such 
actual production to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary. 

“PENALTIES 

“Sec. 346. (a) Whenever farm marketing 
quotas are in effect with respect to any crop 
of cotton, the producer shall be subject to 
a penalty on the farm marketing excess at a 
rate per pound equal to 50 percent of the 
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parity price per pound for cotton as of June 
15 of the calendar year in which such crop 
is produced. 

“(b) The farm marketing excess of cotton 
shall be regarded as available for marketing 
and the amount of penalty and the amount 
of cotton to be stored or delivered pur- 
suant to this section to postpone or avoid 
payment of penalty shall be computed upon 
the normal production of the acreage on 
the farm planted to cotton in excess of the 
farm acreage allotment. If a downward 
adjustment in the amount of the farm mar- 
keting excess is made pursuant to the pro- 
viso in section 345, the difference between 
the amount of the penalty or storage com- 
puted upon the farm marketing excess 
before such adjustment and as computed 
upon the adjusted farm marketing excess 
shall be returned to or allowed the producer. 

“(c) The Secretary shall issue regulations 
under which the farm marketing excess of 
cotton may be stored. Upon failure to so 
store the farm marketing excess within such 
time as may be determined under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary, the penalty on 
such excess computed as provided in this 
section shall be paid by the producer. 

„d) Subject to the provisions of section 
347, the penalty upcn the farm marketing 
excess stored pursuant to this section shall 
be paid by the producer at the time and to 
the extent of any depletion in the amount so 
stored, except depletion resulting from some 
cause beyond the control of the producer or 
from substitution of cotton authorized by 
the Secretary. 

“(e) The person liable for payment or col- 
lection of the penalty shall be liable also for 
interest thereon at the rate of 6 pervent per 
annum from the date the penalty becomes 
due until the date of payment of such 
penalty. 

“AUTHORIZED REDUCTIONS IN STORAGE 

“Sec. 347. (a) If the planted acreage of 
the then current crop of cotton for any farm 
is less than the farm acreage allotment, the 
amount of cotton from any previous crop 
stored to postpone or avoid payment of the 
penalty shall be reduced by an amount equal 
to the normal production of the number of 
acres by which the farm-acreage allotment 
exceeds the acreage planted to cotton. 

“(b) If the actual production of the acre- 
age of cotton on any farm on which the acre- 
age of the commodity is within the farm- 
acreage allotment is less than the normal 
production of the farm-acreage allotment, 
the amount of cctton from any previous 
crop stored to postpone or avoid payment of 
penalty shall be reduced by an amount which, 
together with the actual production of the 
then current crop, will equal the normal 
production of the farm-acreage allotment: 
Provided, That the reduction under this sub- 
section shall not exceed the amount by which 
the normal production of the farm-acreage 
allotment, less any reduction made under 
subsection (a), is in excess of the actual 
production of the acreage planted to cotton 
on the farm. 

“LONG-STAPLE COTTON 

“Sec. 348. (a) Unless marketing quotas are 
in effect under subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, the provisions of this part shall not 
apply to cotton the staple of which is 144 
inches or more in length. 

“(b) Whenever during any calendar year 
the Secretary determines that the total sup- 
ply of the cotton specified in subsection (a) 
of this section for the marketing year begin- 
ning in such calendar year will exceed the 
normal supply thereof for such marketing 
year by more than 8 percent, the Secretary 
shall proclaim such fact and a national mar- 
keting quota shall be in effect for the crop 
of such cotton produced in the next calendar 
year: Provided, That the Secretary may ex- 
empt from such quota any variety or kind 
of such cotton if he finds that the total 
supply does not exceed the normal supply 
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thereof by more than 8 percent. The Sec- 
retary shall alsu determine and specify in 
such prcclamation the amount of the na- 
tional marketing quota in terms of the 
quantity of such long-staple cotton adequate, 
together with (1) the estimated carry-over 
at the beginning of the marketing year which 
begins in the next calendar year, and (2) the 
estimated imports during such marketing 
year, to make available a normal cupply of 
such cotton. All provisions of the act relat- 
ing to marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments for cotton shall, insofar as applicable, 
apply to marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments for such long-staple cotton.” 

Src. 2. (a) Section 301 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (b) (3) (B) is amended 
to read: “‘Carry-over’ of cotton for any 
marketing year shall be the quantity of cot- 
ton on hand in the United States at the 
beginning of such marketing year, not in- 
cluding any part of the crop which was pro- 
duced in the United States during the cal- 
endar year then current.” 

(2) Subsection (b) (10) is amended (1) 
by deleting from subparagraph (A) the word 
“cotton” where it first appears and the lan- 
guage 40 percent in the case of cotton“ and 
(ii) by adding a new subparagraph (C) as 
follows: 

“(C) The ‘normal supply’ of cotton for any 
marketing year shall be the estimated do- 
mestic consumption of cotton for the mar- 
keting year for which such normal supply 
is being determined, plus the estimated ex- 
ports of cotton for such marketing year, plus 
30 percent of the sum of such consumption 
and exports as an allowance for carry-over.” 

(3) Subsection (b) (16) is amended by (i) 
striking from subparagraph (A) the word 
“cotton” and (ii) by adding a new subpara- 
graph (C) as follows: 

“(C) ‘Total supply’ of cotton for any mar- 
keting year shall be the carry-over at the 
beginning of such marketing year, plus the 
estimated production of cotton in the United 
States during the calendar year in which 
such marketing year begins and the esti- 
mated imports of cotton into the United 
States during such marketing year.” 

(b) Section 374 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
by inserting “(a)” before the first paragraph 
and by adding the following new paragraph: 

“(b) With respect to cotton, the Secre- 
tary, upon such terms and conditions as he 
may by regulation prescribe, shall provide, 
through the county and local committees for 
the measurement prior to planting of an 
acreage on the farm equal to the farm acre- 
age allotment if so requested by the farm 
operator, and any farm on which the acreage 
planted to cotton does not exceed such meas- 
ured acreage shall be deemed to be in com- 
pliance with the farm acreage allotment. 
The Secretary shall similarly provide for the 
remeasurement upon request by the farm 
operator of the acreage planted to cotton on 
the farm, but the operator shall be required 
to reimburse the local committee for the ex- 
pense of such remeasurement if the planted 
acreage is found to be in excess of the allotted 
acreage. If the acreage determined to be 
planted to cotton on the farm is in excess of 
the farm acreage allotment, the Secretary 
shall by appropriate regulation provide for a 
reasonable time within which such planted 
acreage may be adjusted to the farm acreage 
allotment.” 

(c) Section 362 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“Notice of the farm acreage allotment 
established for each furm shown by the rec- 
ords of the county committee to be entitled 
to such allotment shall insofar as practicable 
be mailed to the farm operator in sufficient 
time to be received prior to the date of the 
referendum.” 
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Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, Middling seven-eighths inch 
cotton shall be the standard grade for pur- 
poses of parity and price support. 

(b) Paragraph (9) of Public Law 74, Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress, is amended by strik- 
ing out “cotton and.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection (c) of section 358 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting a 
colon and the following new matter: “Pro- 
vided further, That the allotment established 
for any State for any year subsequent to 1949 
shall be not less than 60 percent of the 
acreage of peanuts harvested for nuts in the 
State in 1948 and any additional acreage so 
required shall be in addition to the national 
acreage allotment and the production from 
such acreage shall be in addition to the na- 
tional marketing quota.” 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the farm acreage allotment of 
wheat for the 1950 crop for any farm shall 
not be less than the larger of— 

(A) 50 percent of— 

(1) the acreage on the farm seeded for 
the production of wheat in 1949, and 

(2) any other acreage seeded for the pro- 
duction of wheat in 1948 which was fallowed 
and from which no crop was harvested in 
the calendar year 1949, or 

(B) 50 percent of— 

(1) the acreage on the farm seeded for 
the production of wheat in 1948, and 

(2) any other acreage seeded for the pro- 
duction of wheat in 1947 which was fallowed 
and from which no crop was harvested in 
the alendar year 1948. k 
adjusted in the same ratio as the national 
average seedings for the production of wheat 
during the 10 calendar years 1939-1948 (ad- 
justed as provided by the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended) bears to 
the national acreage allotment for wheat for 
the 1950 crop: Provided, That no acreage 
shall be included under (A) or (B) which 
the Secretary, by appropriate regulations, 
determines will become an undue erosion 
hazard under continued farming. To the 
extent that the allotment to any county is 
insufficient to provide for such minimum 
farm allotments, the Secretary shall allot 
such county such additional acreage (which 
shall be in addition to the county, State, 
and national acreage allotments otherwise 
provided for under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended) as may be 
necessary in order to provide for such mini- 
mum farm allotments. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House, ask a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. THOMAS 
of Oklahoma, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. Hoey, 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Younc, 
and Mr. THYE conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 

Pan AMERICAN UNION 

A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation for 
the relief of the Pan American Union (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT OF TRAVEL Expense Act or 1949 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of legislation to amend 
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section 3 of the Travel Expense Act of 1949 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 

Senate, and referred as indicated. 
By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

Resolutions adopted by the Associated 
Townsend Clubs of Hillsborough County, the 
Associated Townsend Clubs of Dade County, 
and the Miami Townsend Club, No. 1, of 
Miami, all in the State of Florida, praying 
for the enactment of the so-called Town- 
send plan, providing old-age assistance; to 
the Committee on Finance. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. DOUGLAS, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

H. R.3191. A bill to amend the act ap- 
proved September 7, 1916 (ch. 458, 39 Stat. 
742), entitled “An act to provide compensa- 
tion for employees of the United States suf- 
fering injuries while in the performance of 
their duties, and for other purposes,” as 
amended, by extending coverage to civilian 
Officers of the United States and by making 
benefits more realistic in terms of present 
wage rates, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 836), 


DENTAL CARE FOR PERSONNEL OF ARMY 
AND AIR FORCE—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Armed Services I report 
an original bill to provide more efficient 
dental care for the personnel of the 
United States Army and the United 
States Air Force, and I submit a report 
(No. 835) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 2380) to provide more 
efficient dental care for the personnel 
of the United States Army and the 
United States Air Force, was read twice 
by its title, and ordered to be placed on 
the calendar. 


REORGANIZATION PLANS—REPORTS OF 
A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, submitted the following re- 
ports: 

Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1949—Post 
Office Department (Rept. No. 837); 

Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1949—Trans- 
ferring the National Security Council and 
the National Security Resources Board 
(Rept. No, 838); 

Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1949—United 
States Civil Service Commission (Rept. No. 
839); and 

Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1949—Desig- 
nated to strengthen the administration of 
the United States Maritime Commission by 
making the Chairman the executive and ad- 
ministrative officer of the Commission and 
vesting in him responsibility for the ap- 
pointment of its personnel and the super- 
vision and direction of their activities (Rept. 
No. 840). 


EXEMPTION OF INDEPENDENT PRO- 
DUCERS AND GATHERERS OF NATURAL 
GAS—EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BE- 
TWEEN BUREAU OF THE BUDGET AND 
SENATOR JOHNSON OF COLORADO 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. On June 
24 of this year I reported, from the 
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Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Senate bill 1498, and it was 
given Calendar No. 563, 

Yesterday I received from Mr. Elmer 
B. Staats, Acting Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, a letter saying that 
this bill is not in accord with the Presi- 
dent’s program. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have his letter to me, and my 
reply thereto, printed at this point in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C., August 1, 1949. 
Hon. EDWIN C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: The President 
has directed me to advise the interested 
agencies that enactment of S. 1498, “To 
amend the Natural Gas Act approved June 
21, 1938, as amended,” would not be in 
accord with his program. Alt-.ough the 
Bureau has not been requested by your com- 
mittee to comment on this measure, I as- 
sume you would wish to be informed of the 
President’s position, particularly in view of 
the present status of this bill. 

You may also be interested to know that 
the President has stated that should some 
legislation be deemed necessary in this area, 
he would have no objection to the enact- 
ment of a bill along the lines of the measure 
endorsed by the majority of the Federal 
Power Commission as an amendment to H. 
R. 1758, a bill substantially similar in pur- 
pose to S. 1498. A copy of this amendment 
is enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS, 
Acting Director. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
August 4, 1949. 
Mr. ELMER B. STAATS, 

Acting Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Sraats: I have your letter 
of August 1 in which you advise me that 
enactment of the Kerr-Thomas bill, S. 1498, 
to exempt the independent producers and 
gatherers of natural gas as intended by the 
Congress when the National Gas Act was 
passed 11 years ago, would not be in accord 
with the President's program. 

To say that I am astonished at this pro- 
nouncement is putting it mildly. The Kerr 
bill was introduced on April 4. Seven days of 
full and complete hearings were held in May 
and June. This entire problem was thor- 
oughly explored by this committee and the 
bill was reported favorably with amendments 
on June 24. Now at this late date we are 
told, for the first time, that the bill is not in 
accord with the President’s program. Until 
I received your letter of August 1, I had 
every reason to believe that the President 
still was in favor of exempting the inde- 
pendent producers and gatherers. You will 
recall, I am sure, that in the last Congress 
the so-called Priest bill, H. R. 4099, similar 
in purpose and design to the Kerr-Thomas 
bill, was recommended by Commissioners 
Smith, Olds, Draper, and Wimberly of the 
Federal Power Commission, that being the 
full Commission at the time. In urging 
enactment of the Priest bill they stated that 
their position was fully in accord with the 
legislative program of the President. My 
committee had every reason to believe, when 
it reported out this bill, that both the Presi- 
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dent and the Bureau of the Budget were still 
in favor of its objectives. 

I am sorry you did not advise me earlier 
that you had switched your position. As 
you know, this has been the law and the 
practice for 11 years. Is it your contention 
that the Commission all of this time has 
not been acting in accord with the Presi- 
dent’s program? I cannot believe that the 
President has changed his mind about this 
legislation. Presumably there are no new 
economic or political factors which have 
come to light during the past 12 months 
which the committee has not been able to 
discover after extensive hearings. 

I have not changed my position. I was 
against the Moore-Rizley bill, and, like the 
President, I was for the Priest bill. And 
now, for the identical reasons, I am for the 
Kerr-Thomas biil. 

We repealed OPA since it is contrary to 
the free-enterprise system. We still have 
limited controls on domestic rental proper- 
ties and these are practically the only con- 
trols remaining. Beyond that we do not go. 
But a bare majority in the Federal Power 
Commission is now attempting to impose a 
new OPA on the independent gas gatherer 
and producer. No such controls are imposed 
on oll or coal or any other product. In what 
particular does the gas industry differ from 
the coal and petroleum industry which re- 
quires this singular and arbitrary action? 

Needless to say it distresses me greatly 
to learn that the Bureau reports the Presi- 
dent does not now agree with this committee 
on this legislation. If he is opposed, even 
at this late date, I would like very much to 
know why, since you told Congress a year 
ago he favored it. 

When this bill comes up on the floor of 
the Senate I want to advise the Senate of 
the reasons for the change if there has been 
& change. 

We are always glad to have the benefit 
of your advice and counsel, but hereafter, I 
hope you will not be so reticent or tardy 
about communicating to this committee 
your views or the views of the President on 
pending legislation when either of you 
switch your position. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpwIn C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 4, 1949, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 111. An act for the relief of Mrs. Pearl 
Shizuko Okada Pape; 

S. 317. An act for the relief of Margita 
Kofler: 

S. 905. An act for the relief of John Sewen; 

S. 1076. An act to amend the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934 
(48 Stat. 451; 16 U. S. C. 718b), as amended; 
and 

S. 1745. An act to authorize the transfer to 
the Attorney General of a portion of the Vigo 
plant, formerly the Vigo ordnance plant, 
near Terre Haute, Ind., to supplement the 
farm lands required for the United States 
prison system. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. GILLETTE: 

S. 2376. A bill to amend Public Law 890, 
Eightieth Congress, pertaining to the Gov- 
ernment-owned alcohol plants at Muscatine, 
Iowa; Kansas City, Mo.: and Omaha, Nebr.; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Fores- 
try. 


By Mr. TYDINGS: 
S. 2377. A bill to amend the Army-Navy 
Nurses Act of 1947, to provide for additional 
appointments, and for other purposes; and 
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S. 2378. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army, the Secretary of the Air Force, 
and the Secretary of the Navy to convey 
perpetual easements in conjunction with au- 
thorized construction projects involving re- 
location of roads, streets, railroads, and 
utilities; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. LONG: 

S. 2379. A bill to establish a standard 
schedule of rates of basic compensation for 
certain employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment; to provide an equitable system for fix- 
ing and adjusting the rates of basic compen- 
sation of individual employees; to repeal the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

(Mr. HUNT, from the Committee on Armed 
Services, reported an original bill (S. 2380) 
to provide more efficient dental care for the 
personnel of the United States Army and the 
United States Air Force, which was ordered 
to be placed on the calendar, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 2381. A bill to provide for a preliminary 
examination and survey of the Merrimack 
River at Salisbury, Mass., for the purpose 
of determining the advisability of conducting 
dredging operations to improve conditions 
for navigation; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 

By Mr. MYERS (for himself and Mr. 
Martin, Mr. Loben, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. Ives, and Mr. DULLES) : 

S. 2382. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a research laboratory for the Quar- 
termaster Corps, United States Army, at a 
location to be selected by the Secretary of 
Defense; to the Committee en Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 2383. A bill to give effect to the inter- 
national wheat agreement signed by the 
United States and other countries relating 
to the stabilization of supplies and prices in 
the international wheat market; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (by request): 

S. 2384, A bill to amend title IV of the 
National Housing Act, as amended, and to 
amend the Federal Home Loan Bank Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 2385. A bill for the relief of Edward C. 

Ritche; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2386. A bill to extend the term of Patent 
No. 1,879,200 for 6 years; and 

S. 2387. A bill for the relief of Wallace 
Swenson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

ADMINISTRATION OF CERTAIN INDIAN 

LANDS IN NEW MEXICO—CORRECTION 

OF ENROLLED BILL 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a concurrent resolution the pur- 
pose of which is to make a correction of 
a single letter in one word, and I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. The legislative clerk 
read the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 61), as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That in the en- 
rollment of the bill (S. 1323) to declare that 
the United States holds certain lands in 
trust for the Pueblo Indians and the Canon- 
cita Navajo group in New Mexico, and for 
other purposes, the Secretary of the Senate 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to strike out the word ”Canoncita”, where it 
appears on page 2, line 12 of the Senate 
engrossed bill and in the title of the bill, 
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respectively, and in lieu thereof insert 


“Canoncito.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may I 
ask the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico with what the resolution deals. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It provides for the 
correction of a letter at the end of a 
word. The word began correctly, but for 
some reason was not completed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
SENATE REPORT NO. 88, JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON THE ECONOMIC REPORT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 150) which 
vas referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed 2,000 addi- 
tional copies of Senate Report No. 88, the 
report of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report on the January 1949 Economic 
Report of the President, for the use of said 
joint committee. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 1161) to provide for 
the conversion of national banking asso- 
ciations into and their merger or con- 
solidation with State banks, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

MODIFICATION OR CANCELLATION OF 
CERTAIN ROYALTY-FREE LICENSES 
GRANTED TO THE GOVERNMENT— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 2128) to provide for the 
modification or cancellation of certain 
royalty-free licenses granted to the Gov- 
ernment by private holders of patents 
and rights thereunder, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary 
and ordered to be printed. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIA- 

TIONS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MAGNUSON submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 3838) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1950, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
MURRAY, Mr. Kerr, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. 
HILL, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas, and Mr. HUMPHREY) submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by them, jointly, to House bill 3838, 
supra, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KEM submitted the following 
notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
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purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 4830) 
making appropriations for foreign aid for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and for 
other purposes, the following amendments, 
namely: On page 12, after line 12, insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 202. No part of the appropriations 
contained in this act shall be furnished to 
any participating country, the government 
or any agency thereof, which shall, after the 
date of enactment of this act, acquire or 
operate, in whole or in part, any basic indus- 
try thereof, other than industries the acqui- 
sition of which has been completed prior to 
the date of enactment of this act.” 

On page 12, line 13, strike out “Sec. 202” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src, 203.“ 


Mr. KEM (for himself, Mr. WHERRY, 
and Mr. MCCLELLAN) also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 4830, making appro- 
priations for foreign aid for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO FOREIGN NA- 
TIONS—AMENDMENT RELATING TO AID 
TO CHINA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and 13 of my colleagues, 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Martin], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Carn], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. BALDWIN], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY], the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Brewster], and the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED], I sub- 
mit a China-aid amendment, intended 
to be proposed by us to the bill (S. 2341) 
to promote the foreign policy and provide 
for the defense and general welfare of 
the United States by furnishing military 
assistance to foreign nations, which is 
now before the combined Foreign Rela- 
tions and Armed Services Committees. 

Thirteen of my colleagues have joined 
me in sponsoring this amendment, and 
more than twice that number have indi- 
cated their friendly interest in the need 
for a change from our current “wait until 
the dust settles” lack of policy to a posi- 
tive policy more in line with that which 
we follow in Europe. 

Tomorrow the China white paper will 
be released for publication. I hope that 
this is meant to be the starting point for 
a new policy and not merely justification 
for a bankrupt one. 

The State Department has announced 
the appointment of a far eastern com- 

» mittee headed by Mr. Jessup. If this is 
to help find an affirmative policy to pre- 
vent all of China and perhaps most of 
Asia from being taken behind the iron 
curtain it is an encouraging sign. If it 
is a group set up.to whitewash the white 
paper, then both the Congress and the 
public will soon sense it. 

Today is no time for recriminations. 
Mistakes have been made by the execu- 
tive branch and by the Congress, They 
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have been made by the Government of 
China also. All that is water over the 
dam. Learning from those mistakes, can 
we not now develop a policy which will 
have widespread support on both sides 
of the aisle? 

If it is important, as I believe it is, 
to prevent 200,000,000 people in western 
Europe from going behind the iron cur- 
tain is it not also important to prevent 
400,000,000 people of China from becom- 
ing absorbed by international commu- 
nism? 

Can we save for our children a free 

world of free men by following the ex- 
ample of the little Dutch boy of a timely 
stopping of the leak in the European 
defense dike while we are unconcerned 
about a major destruction of the dike in 
Asia? We can be drowned in the Red 
tide flowing in from the Pacific while we 
are standing with our thumb in the dike 
in the Atlantic area. 
We can be critical of what Chinese 
leaders have done or left undone. They 
can with some considerable justification 
be critical of us. 

But no American should overlook the 
fact that when it might have been to his 
advantage to do it, Chiang Kai-shek 
turned dewn overtures to quit the war 
against Japan. Had he done so more 
than a million Japanese troops would 
have been available to use against us 
in the Pacific and the war might have 
been prolonged with much greater cost 
to us in manpower and resources. This 
we must never forget. 

To our friends in China I point out 
that our Republic has been through some 
dark days. At the very birth of our 
Nation during the winter of Valley Forge 
things looked black indeed. No outside 
help can take the place of the will and 
determination of the people directly con- 
cerned to fight and if need be to die for 
the cause of human freedom. Outside 
help can supplement but it cannot sup- 
plant that basic fact. 

We are at one of the great turning 
points of history. If all of China falls 
then it will be difficult for the balance 
of the Continental of Asia to resist. Do 
we dare contemplate a billion people of 
Asia tied to and allied with international 
communism? 

The time has come when we must 
recognize that the peace of the world 
and our own national defense must be 
considered and planned for on a global 
basis. To do less is folly. 

I ask unanimous consent that immedi- 
ately following my remarks a copy of the 
amendment may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and re- 
ferred to the Committees on Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services, jointly, 


and, without objection, the amendment 


will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
RKNOWLAND (for himself and other Sen- 
ators) is as follows: 

On page 7, line 2, strike out the period and 
insert in lieu thereof a common and the fol- 
lowing: “of which $175,000,000 shall be ex- 
pended for the purpose nf providing military 
assistance to non-Communist China in the 
form of equipment and materials, services, 
and financial aid. No equipment, materials, 
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services, or financial aid (either by funds or 
by credit) shall be furnished to non-Com- 
munist China under the provisions of this 
act until such time as there shall be detailed 
to assist the Government of China such num- 
ber of persons in the employ of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and such number 
of members of the armed forces of the United 
St-tes as the President may deem ni 

to advise the Government of non-Communist 
China with respect to the effective use of any 
equipment, materials, services, and financial 
aid furnished to non-Communist China un- 
der this act. The provisions of the act of May 
25, 1938 (52 Stat. 442), shall be applicable to 
civilian personnel, and the provisions of the 
act of May 19, 1926 (44 Stat. 565), shall be ap- 
plicaLle to members of the armed forces of 
the United States, detailed under this act to 
assis the Government of China. No officer 
or employees of the United States shall be 
detailed under this act to assist the Gov- 
ernment of China unless such individual has 
been investigated as to loyalty and security 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
a report thereon bas been made to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, and until the Secretary 
of Defense has certified in writing (and filed 
copies thereof with the Senate Committees 
on Foreign Relations and Armed Services and 
the House Committees on Foreign Affairs and 
Armed Services) that, after full considera- 
tion of such report, he believes such indi- 
vidual is loyal to the United States, its Con- 
stitution, and form of government, and is not 
now and has never been a member of any 
organization advocating contrary views. 
This subsection shall not apply in the case 
of any officer appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” 


CONSTRUCTION OF EXPERIMENTAL SUB- 
MARINE—INDEFINITE POSTPONEMENT 
OF BILL 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, on 
Monday last, the House of Representa- 
tives passed the bill (H. R. 4007) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the construction of experimental sub- 
marines and other purposes,” approved 
May 16, 1947. An identical bill, S. 1505, 
had previously passed the Senate on 
June 2, 1949, and was passed by the 
House without amendment on August 2. 
The Navy Department is anxious to 
commence work on this experimental 
submarine, for reasons which can easily 
be visualized in this day and time of the 
schnorkel and the like. 

Inasmuch as the Senate bill has passed 
both Houses, I ask unanimous consent 
that House bill 4007, now lying on the 
desk, may be indefinitely postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Maryland? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF STATEMENT OF SENATOR 
O’MAHONEY ON BEHALF OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON THE ECONOMIC RE- 
PORT, ON S. 2085, AMENDING THE EM- 
PLOYMENT ACT OF 1946 (S. DOC. NO. 
103) 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
during the last call of the calendar. 
when Senate bill 2085, to amend the 
Employment Act of 1946, with respect 
to the Joint Committee on Economic 
Report, Calendar No. 602, was reached, 
objection was made to the consideration 
of that measure, which had been re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. That objec- 
tion. was made by the senior Senator 
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from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] on the ground 
that he felt the measure should have 
been considered by the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report. 

Of course that committee has no legis- 
lative jurisdiction; but in compliance 
with the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Ohio, the joint committee has con- 
sidered the bill, and desires to file a re- 
port with respect to it. However, this 
report must be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment, inasmuch as the joint committee 
has no legislative jurisdiction. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement I hold in my hand 
may be printed as a Senate document, 
to be considered when Senate bill 2085, 
Calendar No. 602, is next reached upon 
the call of the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

MR. CHURCHILL'S SPEECH 

Mr. ROBERTSON asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp excerpts 
from a speech delivered by Mr. Winston 
Churchill on July 23, 1949, published in the 
London Times, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


STATES’ RIGHTS—LETTER FROM TOM 
HENDERSON TO THE GREENSBORO 
(N. C.) DAILY NEWS 


IMr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter dealing 
with States’ rights, written by Tom Hender- 
son, of Yanceyville, N. C., to the editor of 
the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


NEW CAPITAL OF EUROPE—ARTICLE BY 
WILLIAM PHILIP SIMMS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Rrconn an arti- 
cle entitled “New Capital of Europe,” by Wil- 
liam Philip Simms, from the Washington 
Daily News, which appears in the Appendix.] 


UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES—STATEMENT 
BY H. A. CAMERON POST, NO. 6, AMERI- 
CAN LEGION 


[Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RECORD a statement by 
H. A. Cameron Post, No. 6, American Legion, 
Department of Tennessee, regarding un- 
American activities, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


BASING-POINT LEGISLATION—ARTICLE 
BY W. K. KELSEY 


[Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrconp an article on 
basing-point legislation, by W. K. Kelsey, 
from the Detroit News of July 22, 1949, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


RELEASE OF VLASTA VRAZ BY THE 
CZECHOSLOVAKIAN GOVERNMENT— 
LETTER FROM THE STATE DEPART- 
MENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor a letter on the 
subject of the release of Miss Vlasta Vraz, of 
Berwyn, II., by the Government of Czecho- 
slovakia, written by the State Department 
under date of June 29, 1949, to the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

MILITARY AID TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES— 

EDITORIAL FROM THE CHICAGO SUN- 

TIMES 


[Mr. DOUGLAS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Chicago Bridge Doctrine,” published 
in the Chicago Sun-Times July 28, 1949, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


1949 


THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor an article en- 
titled “D-Day for America’s Cooperatives,” 
written by former Representative Jerry 
Voorhis, executive director of the Cooperative 
League of the United States of America, and 
published in the June 1949 issue of the Pro- 
gressive magazine, of Milwaukee, Wis., which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


A VERY IMPORTANT POLITICAL DECI- 
SION—ARTICLE BY ARTHUR KROCK 


[Mr. WILLIAMS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “A Very Important Political Decision,” 
written by Arthur Krock, and published in 
the New York Times August 4, 1949, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained con- 
sent to be absent from the sessions of 
the Senate from Friday noon of August 
5 until Tuesday morning, August 9. 

On request of Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. WITH- 
ERS was granted permission to be absent 
from the sessions of the Senate for the 
remainder of this week. 

Mr. BALDWIN asked and obtained 
consent to be absent from the Senate 
tomorrow. 

Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained con- 
sent to be absent from the Senate from 
tonight until Tuesday next. 

M”. SCHOEPPEL asked and obtained 
consent to be absent from the Senate 
from 4 o’clock this afternoon until Mon- 
day next. 

On request of Mr. Lucas, Mr. PEPPER 
was excused from attendance on the ses- 
sions of the Senate from 2 o'clock this 
afternoon and until Monday next. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 
COMMENTS ON HOOVER COMMISSION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr, McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at this point as a part of 
my remarks a statement which I have 
prepared, including comments by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
Hoover Commission recommendations as 
they affect that agency. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN L. M'CLELLAN, 


CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 
TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Senator JoHN L, MCCLELLAN, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, released today a 
letter from Mr. Charles D. Mahaffie, Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in which he comments on recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission which affect 
the ICC. 

Mr. Mahaffle states that there are no specific 
recommendations in the Hoover Commis- 
sion reports which directly affect the ICC, 
but calls attention to a provision of S. 942, 
introduced by Senator MCCLELLAN, “to estab- 
lish principles and policies to govern gen- 
erally the management of the executive 
branch of the Government” which was com- 
piled by a draftsman for the Hoover Commis- 
sion and designed to implement the report 
on general management of the executive 
branch. He points out that section 102 (a) 
(5) of this bill might have an adverse effect 
on the operations of the ICC, and suggests 
that the Commission should be specifically 
exempted, stating that; 
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“We fear that there may be an unintended 
ambiguity in category (5) in its not clearly 
indicating whether it is intended to include 
what are generally referred to as “regulatory 
agencies,” such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. * * * We regard it as very 
important that the ambiguity therein be 
corrected in order that the Congress may 
understand fully what the consequences of 
the enactment of this bill might be and 
that subsequent uncertainty and possible 
litigation as to the effect of the measure may 
be avoided.” 

The same objection was raised by the 
United States Maritime Commission and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. In 
committee release No. 81-1-63 (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, July 11, 1949, pp. 9184-9185) 
the Maritime Commission interpreted rec- 
ommendation No. 14 (Report on General 
Management of the Executive Branch) to 
establish a clear line of authority extending 
down through every step of organization 
into the operation of all independent regu- 
latory commissions, thus bringing the Mari- 
time Commission under the direct control 
of the President. The report then contends 
that “if these recommendations were car- 
ried out, it would bring about a complete 
reversal in the constitutional development, 
beginning in 1887, with the enactment of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, of vesting in 
independent bipartisan or nonpartisan agen- 
cies primarily responsible to the Congress, 
functions which are quasi-legislative and 
quasi-judicial in character. * * The 
Congress placed such functions and activi- 
ties as regulation of railroads, regulation 
of radio, and other methods of communica- 
tion, regulation of the electric energy in- 
dustry, the issuance of securities, the regu- 
lation and promotion of air transportation, 
and the maintenance and promotion of the 
American merchant marine, in independent 
agencies, which, in general, are to þe of a 
bipartisan oy, nonpolitical character and are 
no; to be subject to fluctuations of political 
changes in government and pressures of a 
short view or selfish character.” 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
(release No. 81-1-64, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
July 11, 1949, pp. 9185-9186) also discussed 
the inclusion of the SEC within the pro- 
posed centralization of Executive control in 
Senate bill 942, contending that it disagrees 
with the task-force report on the SEC which 
“evidences the importance generally attached 
to independence in achieving effective ad- 
ministration of the major statutes under the 
jurisdiction of this Commission” (see p. 144, 
Appendix N). The SEC recommends that 


“the changes which are presently envisioned - 


should not require any alterations in the 
statutes administered by this Commission” 
because the changes proposed can be accom- 
plished by administrative action within the 
agency. The Chairman concludes: “I would 
hesitate to recommend legislation which 
might impair the advantages of proceeding 
cautiously in this difficult field.” 

The letter from the Chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission follows: 


“INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
“Washington. 
“Hon. JohN L. MCCLELLAN, 

“Chairman, Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, 
United States Senate, Washington, 
D. C. 

“My Dran CHAIRMAN MCCLELLAN: I duly 
received your letter of May 23, 1949, with 
which you enclosed two printed documents 
based on the reports and task-force appen- 
dixes of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government, 
and requesting a detailed report from the 
Commission relative to the application of 
the various recommendations and textual 
discussions in the Commission reports which 
affect this Commission, either directly or 
indirectly, supported by relevant factual in- 
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formation that might be helpful in the 
consideration of the Commission’s proposals. 

“With respect to your request for an analy- 
sis of pending legislation intended to effec- 
tuate specific recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission, we are not advised that any 
such bills have been introduced which would 
specifically relate to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. If any should be intro- 
duced in the future, we shall keep in mind 
your request for comments. It would facili- 
tate our compliance with your request if 
your staff would call our attention to the 
introduction of any which might affect this 
Commission, and we would promptly submit 
our comments. 

“Our attention has been called to S. 942, 
introduced by you, ‘To establish principles 
and policies to govern generally the man- 
agement of the executive branch of the 
Government.’ Section 102 (a) (5) of this 
bill states that ‘for the purposes of this a 
the principal executive agencies are * * 
miscellaneous independent agencies that are 
not in, or organizational units of, any other 
executive agency.’ We fear that there may 
be an unintended ambiguity in category (5) 
in its not clearly indicating whether it is 
intended to include what are generally re- 
ferred to as ‘regulatory agencies,’ such as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“We shall not undertake to outline the 
arguments which might be made in support 
of one construction of section 102 (a) (5) 
or another. However, we regard it as very 
important that the ambiguity therein be cor- 
rected in order that the Congress may under- 
stand fully what the consequences of the en- 
actment of this bill might be and that sub- 
sequent uncertainty and possible litigation 
as to the effect of the measure may be 
avoided. We recommend that the clarifica- 
tion be accomplished by adding the words 
‘(not including the Interstate Commerce 
Commission)’ after the word ‘agencies’ in 
line 16 of page 4. 

“If we can be of further service to your 
committee in connection with this subject, 
we shall be glad to comply with your request. 

“Very truly yours, 
“CHARLES D. MAHAFFIE, 
“Chairman.” 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL HOUSING ACT, 
FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK ACT, AND 
HOME OWNERS LOAN ACT OF 1933— 
MEMORANDUM, STATEMENT, AND 
LETTERS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Recently I intro- 
duced Senate bill 2325, by request, the 
request being made of me because I hap- 
pen to be chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Housing of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

I now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
memorandum presenting an analysis of 
that bill; also a letter addressed to me 
by the National Savings and Loan 
League, giving their analysis and objec- 
tions to certain provisions of the bill; 
also a letter addressed to me by the Na- 
tional Savings and Loan League request- 
ing me to introduce a bill corresponding 
very closely to House bill 5596; and also a 
statement explaining that bill, given be- 
fore the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency by the Chairman of the 
Home Loan Bank Board. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum, letters, and statement were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

MEMORANDUM IN RE S. 2325 


This is a bill to amend title IV of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act, and Home Owners Loan Act of 
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1933, and to amend certain sections of the 
Federal Criminal Code, all of which is legis- 
lation administered by the Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

The bill provides for the members to buy 
the stock of the Federal home-loan hanks 
from the Government at cost—about $100,- 
000,000 outstanding, for the members of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration, to buy its stock from the Govern- 
ment at cost—$100,000,000 outstanding, for 
Treasury support of the home-loan banks 
and said Insurance Corporation similar to 
that provided for other such Government 
corporations, to reduce the premium for in- 
surance of accounts from one-eighth to one- 
twelfth of 1 percent, to revise the reserve 
requirement for insured institutions, to re- 
vise the language for termination of insur- 
ance of accounts for State chartered asso- 
ciations, to revise the language for the li- 
quidity requirements for Federal home-loan 
banks which results from the retirement of 
Government capital, to provide a temporary 
secondary market in the home-loan banks 
for veterans’ loans held by member associa- 
tions, to rewrite the section providing for 
appointment of conservators and receivers 
for Federal savings and loan associations and 
the procedure therefor, to authorize such 
associations to make property improvement 
loans up to $2,500 instead of $1,500, as at 
present, and to authorize such associations 
under certain conditions to make limited in- 
vestment in housing for rent, and to amend 
the criminal code to make it applicable to 
Federal examiners of these insured savings 
institutions and others dealing with them, 
and to prohibit slander and libel of them. 

The following is a review of the bill sec- 
tion by section with some comment: 

Section 1: This section makes an addition 
to section 402 of the National Housing Act 
to require insured savings and loan associa- 
tions within 2 years to buy stock of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration equivalent to 1 percent of their in- 
sured savings accounts, and to maintain 
such stock ownership on such basis, and 
authorizes the issuance and transfer of such 
stock. This is similar to the ownership of 
the Federal Reserve banks by member banks. 
It makes no change in Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation as a Govern- 
ment instrumentality or in its operation and 
control by the Government. Federal asso- 
ciations and most State associations would 
be able to buy such stock promptly, but in 
a few States, State legislation may be re- 
quired, and, therefore, 2 years is allowed. 


These associations now have about 20 per- 


cent in cash and Government bonds and 
are able to make such purchase, and after 
full discussion a great majority of them re- 
quest it. It is expected that this provision 
would retire all of the Government capital 
within the 2-year period. This section also 
would authorize this Insurance Corporation 
to borrow up to $750,000,000 from the United 
States Treasury. This provision is similar 
to that now provided for in the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation and other Gov- 
ernment corporations. 

Section 2: Tris section would amend sec- 
tion (b) of section 402 of the National Hous- 
ing Act by striking out the present language 
requiring insured associations to provide re- 
serves and substituting new language re- 
quiring such. The present law requires 
such associations to build up 5 percent re- 
serves within 20 years from the date of insur- 
ance of accounts, and prohibits the payment 
of dividends unless such reserves are paid, 
except with the approval of the Insurance 
Corporation in Washington. This is ob- 
jectionable because (1) it provides no form- 
ula to reach said 5 percent in 20 years, (2) 
rapidly growing associations find it difficult 
to adjust their business to the situation, and 
(3) it seems foolish to build up such reserves 
and not be able to charge losses thereto ex- 
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cept with penalty referred to. The revised 
language would require allocation of 15 per- 
cent of all net income to loss reserves (and in 
certain cases up to 25 percent) until such 
loss reserves are equal to 10 percent of all in- 
sured accounts. This requires the alloca- 
tion of about twice as much earnings, and 
eventually builds twice as much reserves for 
the protection of all concerned, including 
the Insurance Corporation. But in the event 
of depression, the losses could be charged 
to such reserves. This requirement is about 
twice that required of such savings associa- 
tions by most State laws. 

Section 3: This section would reduce the 
premium for insurance of accounts from 
one-eighth to one-twelfth of 1 percent. 
This question has been repeatedly consid- 
ered by the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of the House and Senate, has passed the 
House three times and the Senate once, and 
was vetoed by the President with a sugges- 
tion that the Government capital be retired 
at the same time, which is »rovided in this 
bill. 

Section 4: This rewrites section 407 of 
the National Housing Act merely to provide 
for Federal savings and loan associations to 
carry insurance of accounts at all times, 
and to provide an equitable basis for the 
termination of insurance of accounts by 
State insured associations. This is believed 
to be satisfactory to all concerned. 

Section 5: This amends section 6 of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act to provide for 
the members to purchase and hold at all 
times stock in the Federal home-loan banks 
equivalent to 2 percent of their home mort- 


gages. It is believed that this would retire 


the Government capital within 1 year. 

Section 6: This amends subsection (g) of 
section 11 of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act to redefine the liquidity requirement for 
the Federal home-loan banks. This is neces- 
sary on account of the retiſement of the 
Government capital. 

Section 7: This amencs subsection (h) of 
section 11 of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act by the addition of a provision for the 
Federal home-loan banks to invest up to 
50 percent of their assets in veterans’ guaran- 
teed or insured loans to be purchased from 
their member institutions. It limits such 
purchase to 18 months or as extended by the 
Home Loan Bank Board, and to 25 percent of 
the veterans’ loans held by the seller or 50 
percent of those made since April 30, 1948. 

Seciton 8: This amends section 11 of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 
obligations of the Federal home-loan banks 
up to $1,000,000,000. This is similar to Treas- 
ury support of other Government corpo- 
rations. 

Section 9: This amends section 20 of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act, and the effect 
is to require the Federal home-loan banks 
to be examined annually instead of twice an- 
nually, as at present. 

Section 10: This rewrites subsection (d) of 
section 5 of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 
1933 to provide for the appointment of con- 
servators and receivers of Federal Savings 
and Loan Associations, and the procedure 
therefor. The present law is completely in- 
definite on the subject, and it is believed 
that all concerned desires an improvement of 
it. This draft has been processed amongst 
the savings and loan people and among the 
Home Loan Bank Board, and it is believed 
that there is no objection to it. 

Section 11: This amends subsection (c) of 
section 5 of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 
1933 to authorize Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations to make title I, FHA, VA, or 
other nonsecured property improvement 
loans up to $2,500 instead of $1,500, as at 
present, and also would authorize such asso- 
ciations having at least 5 percent general re- 
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serves to invest up to twice that amount in 
rental property. 

Sections 12, 13, 14, and 15: These sections 
amend certain sections of the United States 
Code to make Federal criminal law applicable 
to the Federal examiners of the Home Loan 
Bank Board and others dealing with these 
savings institutions, subject to the Federal 
criminal law, and also provides a new slander 
and libel section. 

Section 16: This is a separability section. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS AND LOAN LEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C., August 2, 1949. 
Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR SPARKMAN: Your sug- 
gestion that I comment on this bill is much 
appreciated, 

First, let me report that pursuant to a 
suggestion made during a hearing before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee during the Eightieth 
Congress, the Federal Savings and Loan Ad- 
visory Council, a statutory body, created a 
coordinating committee on Federal legisla- 
tion for the savings and loan industry. This 
committee consists of two representatives 
of each of the Nation-wide trade associations, 
two representatives of the presidents of the 
Federal home-loan banks, and two repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Savings and Loan 
Advisory Council. 

The coordinating committee held meet- 
ings in 1948 and again in 1949. During each 
of its meetings it conferred with members 
of the Home Loan Bank Board regarding 
legislative proposals, Complete agreement 
was reached within the coordinating com- 
mittee and between the coordinating com- 
mittee and the Home Loan Bank Board on 
several proposals. Agreement could not be 
reached on other proposals. 

Section 1 of S, 2325 provides for the retire- 
ment of the Government stock in the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation by 
the substitution of privately held stock re- 
quired to be purchased by the insured savings 
and loan associations in amounts equal to 1 
percent of their insured accounts. 

This formula was not approved by the 
coordinating committee of the industry nor 
by the Home Loan Bank Board, as reported 
by Chairman Divers in his testimony before 
the House Banking and Currency Committee 
July 20, 1949. The reasons for the opposi- 
tion to this plan for retirement of the stock 
of the Insurance Corporation are several. 
First, there are many States which have not 
authorized the purchase of stock of the 
Insurance Corporation by State-chartered 
savings and loan associations. In the event 
any State-chartered association were unable 
to purchase stock of the Insurance Corpo- 
ration it would be forced either to lose in- 
surance of accounts or to convert to Federal 
charter. Another reason which has been 
cited is that this plan would result in the 
private ownership of a public trust. It has 
also been suggested that the Government 
stock of the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation should be retired in much 
the same manner, in principle at least, as was 
the stock of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, namely, out of earnings. 

In 1948, the coordinating committee and 
the Home Loan Bank Board approved a 
plan for the orderly retirement of the Gov- 
ernment stock from the Insurance Corpora- 
tion out of the income of the Corporation, 
This formula is included in H. R. 5596. 

Section 2 of S. 2325 would set up a new 
and revolutionary requirement with respect 
to accumulation of reserves by each insured 
association. This proposal was not ap- 
proved by the coordinating committee nor 
by the Home Loan Bank Board. The reason 
for the opposition to this proposal is that 
while it is aimed at relieving each insured 
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association from the necessity of ever getting 
the approval of the Insurance Corporation 
for the payment of a dividend, it might on 
the other hand place certain insured associa- 
tions in a strait-jacket and cripple their 
ability to function normally. 

Section 3 provides for a reduction in the 
Insurance premium collected by the Ped- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion from one-eighth to one-twelfth of 1 
percent. Such reduction was approved by 
the coordinating committee but not by the 
Home Loan Bank Board. 

Section 4 is the same as section 3 of H.R. 
5596 and was approved by the coordinating 
committee and the Home Loan Bank Board. 

Section 5 is practically the same as section 
6 of H. R. 5596 and has been approved by the 
coordinating committee and the Home Loan 
Bank Board. 

Section 6 has not yet been approved by 
the coordinating committee, nor, so far as 
I know, by the Home Loan Bank Board. 

Section 7 was approved by the coordinat- 
ing committee but not by the Home Loan 
Bank Board. 

Section 8 is similar to section 5 of H.R. 
5596 which was approved by the coordinat- 
ing committee and the Home Loan Bank 


Section 9 is the same as section 8 of H. R. 
5596 which was approved by the coordinat- 
ing committee and the Home Loan Bank 
Board. 


Section 10, setting up the conditions and 
procedure for the appointment of a con- 
servator of a Federal association, was ap- 
proved by the coordinating committee but 
has not yet been approved by the Home Loan 
Bank Board. 

Section 11, authorizing Federal associa- 
tions to invest a limited amount in home 
sites and housing for sale or for rent, was 
considered by the coordinating committee 
and the Home Loan Bank Board and cleared 
in a general way. 

Section 12 was considered by the coordi- 
nating committee and the Home Loan Bank 
Board and cleared in a general way. 

Section 13 was considered by the coordi- 
nating committee and the Home Loan Bank 
Board and cleared in a general way. 

Section 14, the same as section 10 of 
H. R. 5596, was approved by the coordinating 
committee and the Home Loan Bank Board. 

Section 15, the same as section 11 of H. R. 
5596, was approved by the coordinating 
committee and the Home Loan Bank Board. 

Sincerely, 

Oscar R. KREUTZ, 
Executive Manager. 

NATIONAL SAVINGS AND LOAN LEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C., August 2, 1949. 

The Honorable JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SPARKMAN: Thank you for 
your kindness in taking time to see me this 
morning when you were so busy. Thank you 
also for your fairness in the matter of sav- 
ings and loan legislative proposals. 

I am enclosing a copy of H. R. 5596, all 
of the provisions of which have been ap- 
Proved by the Home Loan Bank Board after 
favorable action by either the 1948 or 1949 
coordinating committee of the industry. 
This coordinating committee is made up of 
two representatives of each of the Nation- 
wide trade associations of the savings and 
loan business, two representatives of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank presidents and 
two representatives of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Advisory Council, a statutory body. 

Although the Home Loan Bank Board it- 
self had concurred in all of these provisions 
as I have just stated, Chairman Divers in 
testifying before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, July 20, 1949, on this 
bill-stated that certain of these provisions 
had not yet been cleared by the Bureau of 
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the Budget. Unless otherwise indicated in 
the following section by section analysis of 
H. R. 5596, each section, we are told, is 
acceptable to the Bureau of the Budget: 

Section 1 would retire the Government 
capital from the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation in an orderly manner 
out of income (the same principle as in the 
retirement of the Government capital in 
the FDIC). Several lines in section 1 of 
the attached bill have been stricken to con- 
form to the recommendation of Chairman 
Divers of the Home Loan Bank Board before 
the House committee. 

Section 2 authorizes the Insurance Cor- 
poration to borrow up to $750,000,000 from 
the Secretary of the Treasury if necessary 
for insurance purposes (similar to FDIC 
authority). 

Section 3 provides an improved procedure 
for the termination of insurance by an in- 
sured institution: 

Section 4 authorizes the Insurance Corpor- 
ation to make payment of insurance in cash 
“if the Home Loan Bank Board deems it to 
be in the interest of economy and efficiency.” 
(Although approved by the Home Loan Bank 
Board and the General Accounting Office, not 
yet cleared by the Bureau of the Budget.) 

Section 5 authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase debentures of the 
Home Loan Bank System in an amount not 
greater than $1,000,000,000 in case of emer- 
gency. (Although approved by Home Loan 
Bank Board, not cleared by the Bureau of 
the Budget as yet.) 

Section 6 provides for the orderly retire- 
ment of the Government stock of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System. 

Section 7 is a technical change to make 
subsection (g) of section 11 of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act consistent with the 
proposal in section 6 to double the stock 
ownership requirement of members of the 
Federal home loan banks. 

Section 8 makes it unnecessary for the 
Home Loan Bank Board to examine the Fed- 
eral home-loan banks more often than once 
a year. 

Section 9 authorizes the Federal Reserve 
banks to purchase short-term obligations of 
the Federal home-loan banks. (Not yet 
cleared by the Bureau of the Budget.) 

Section 10 authorizes the FBI to inves- 
tigate robberies, hold-ups, etc., of any mem- 
ber institution of a Federal home-loan bank 
or of the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

Section 11 authorizes penalties for 
tory false rumors, etc., affecting the solvency 
of the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, the Federal home-loan banks, 
or a member of a Federal home-loan bank. 
(Not yet cleared by the Bureau of the 
Budget.) 

Section 12 would increase from $1,500 to 
$2,500 the authority of Federal savings and 
loan associations to make property altera- 
tion, repair, or improvement loans. (Not yet 
cleared by the Bureau of the Budget.) 

Section 13 is the usual separability clause. 

I am also enclosing a copy of a statement 
made by Chairman Divers of the Home Loan 
Bank Board in regard to H. R. 5596 and 
H. R. 1732, which latter bill contains some 
of the provisions of S. 2325. 

We would appreciate very greatly the in- 
troduction in the Senate of a companion 
bill to H. R. 5596 as enclosed with the changes 
marked in section 1. 

Your cooperation and kindness in this 
matter are greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar R. KREUTZ, 
Executive Manager. 


THE STRIKE IN HAWAII 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor» an article from 
the Washington Daily News of today, en- 
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titled Moscow Confirms It.“ It deals 
with the strike in Hawaii. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MOSCOW CONFIRMS IT 

Scripps-Howard reporter, Edwin C. Heinke, 
writing in the News from Honolulu, has 
termed the Hawaiian dock strike a Com- 
munist experiment in a new technique to 
extend Russian control in areas where force 
and violence are ruled out. 

Radio Moscow confirms that conclusion. 

“Hawaii is being jiggled in the test tube 
and the perfect experiment for conquest is 
being carefully studied,” Mr. Heinke reported 
yesterday. 

On the same day radio Moscow boasted 
that the recent wave of strikes in various 
non-Communist countries was a part of a 
struggle being waged by the Communist- 
dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

Among the trade-unions which Moscow 
lauded for supporting the Soviet Union's 
position in the cold war were the United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers, the 
farm-equipment workers, and the west coast 
longshoremen’s union, headed by Harry 
Bridges. 

Harry Bridges is directing the Hawaiian 
strike. 

“A broad united front is developing in 
the local trade-union committees to fight 
for adherence to the Communist peace cam- 
paign and against the arrogant reaction- 
aries and the monopolies,” according to 
Trud, Moscow trade-union daily, quoted by 
the Russian radio. 

‘In similar vein, Mr. Heinke said that 
while the percentage of loyal Americans in 
Hawaiian unions probably runs as high as 
it does in labor unions in the United States, 
“the leadership itself undeniably is heavily 
loaded wth Marxists and agents of the Mos- 
cow-Communist International.” 

That would seem to make it unanimous 
except for a dissent from the Truman admin- 
istration, which continues to treat the dan- 

Hawallan situation as “just another 
labor dispute.” 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINTH ANNI- 


VERSARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
COAST GUARD 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, it was 
most appropriate that today, which 
marks the one hundred and fifty-ninth 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
United States Coast Guard, should also 
witness the enactment into law of H. R. 
4566, which revises and codifies title 14 
of the United States Code entitled “Coast 
Guard.” 

Because of the significance of the day 
and of the event, it was a real pleasure 
to have had the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the ceremony this noon at the 
White House, marking the enactment 
into law of this Coast Guard codification 
bill. Part of a comprehensive program 
initiated in 1943 to enact the United 
States Code into law title by title, the 
codification of title 14 is of great impor- 
tance to the future functioning of the 
Coast Guard service, and its signing to- 
day by President Truman will lend par- 
ticular significance to this one hundred 
and fifty-ninth birthday celebration. 

In connection with the day, there is 
an editorial in today’s Washington Post 
entitled “Semper Paratus.” It memo- 
rializes the work of the Coast Guard, 
which has not always, it would seem, re- 
ceived the general appreciation that it 
deserves. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Post be inserted as part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEMPER PARATUS 


The United States Coast Guard celebrates 
today its one hundred and fifty-ninth birth- 
day. It is a day not to be passed over in 
silence. Too often the services of the Coast 
Guard have been overlooked, though, to be 
sure, it came into its glorious own during the 
war. 

But the Coast Guard is primarily a peace- 
time service, attached to the Treasury De- 
partment. It was Alexander Hamilton who 
gave it its start—as the Revenue Marine— 
back in 1790. Among its duties, pleasant 
and unpleasant over the years, have been 
fighting pirates and hostile Indians, pro- 
tecting the Alaskan seal herds from extermi- 
nation, and blockading southern ports in the 
Civil War. 

Today it is charged with enforcement of 
United States laws on all the navigable 
waters of this country and, insofar as they 
are applicable, on the high seas. It con- 
ducts the magnificent search and rescue 
service that at a moment's notice mobilizes 
ships, aircraft, and radio communications 
to help victims of disaster at sea. It takes 
care of channel markers, lighthouses and 
lightships, conducts safety inspections of 
ships, and fulfills a host of other duties. 

Of all these, the one that appeals most to 
us on this August day is the iceberg patrol 
in North Atlantic waters. This duty, except 
for periods during both World Wars, the 
Coast Guard has accomplished since 1913, a 
year after the Titanic disaster. Actually the 
iceberg season is over now; it normally lasts 
from around March to June and this year 
began in February and ended on June 15. 
But cuddling up to an iceberg right now 
seems an ideal way to beat the heat, and 
we wish the Coast Guard could go out and 
haul one up the Potomac to celebrate its 
birthday. It would be most appropriate, we 
think, since, like an iceberg, only about one- 
tenth of the Coast Guard's activities appear 
above the surface of our everyday con- 
sciousness. s 


MR. ANTHONY J. SVEJDA OF BALTIMORE 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, while 
it is widely recognized that immigrants 
to the United States have made most val- 
uable contributions to the progress and 
development of our country, specific in- 
stances of exceptional accomplishments 
are of particular interest. They refute 
Communist propaganda being spread be- 
fore foreign-born people. I therefore 
invite the attention of the Senate to the 
experience of a Bohemian immigrant 
whose 50 years of service to the people of 
his section have been recognized by a 
national award from the National Sav- 
ings and Loan League. 

The gentleman in question, Mr. An- 
thony J. Svejda, of 2227 Lake Avenue, 
Baltimore, is now 75 years of age. Fifty 
of his 59 years spent in this country have 
been in the employ of the Bohemian- 
American Building Association, during 
which period he has assisted in the fi- 
nancing of more than 3,000 homes for 
the people of Baltimore. 

The tribute paid Mr. Svejda is but an- 
other of the many instances of recogni- 
tion given citizens from other lands who 
have made the United States their home 
and who have been an inspiration to all 
who knew them. I ask unanimous con- 
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sent, therefore, that the newspaper ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks. à 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMMIGRANT GETS NATIONAL HONORS 

A Bohemian immigrant who came to Balti- 
more 59 years ago has received national rec- 
ognition for his work in helping others to 
own their own homes. 

Tke National Savings and Loan League 
recntly presented its order of merit to An- 
thony J. Svejda, 75, of 2227 Lake Avenue. 
The presentation was made at Mackinac Is- 
land, Mich., on the occasion of Mr, Svejda’s 
fiftieth year as secretary of the Bohemian 
American Building Association at 2417 East 
Monument Street. 

“‘SEVENTY-FIVE MORE” TO GO 

Mr. Svejda has no intention of retiring. 
“I have been around for 75 years, feel like 
I have 75 years more to go. I will put 50 
more years in the building association and 
then have 25 years left for myself.” 

The naturalized citizen entered the port 
of Baltimore just befor: Independence Day, 
1890. “Around Fort McHenry there was a 
little premature celebration of the Fourth 
so I had an impressive first look at the new 
country.” 

PLEDGED HIS BEST 

In presenting the order of merit, J. J. 
O'Malley, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., president of 
the league, said that when Mr. Svejda en- 
tered Baltimore “he pledged to do his best 
to repay this country of his adoption for 
the privilege of the welcome he was to re- 
ceive on its shores the following day. 

“I think that all the members of the Na- 
tional League should indeed be very proud 
of hailing you as their associate and brother, 
and I feel rather humble in standing before 
you to present to you this certificate with 
which we recognize your golden record of 
50 years,” the national president concluded. 

From a humble beginning in the rear of 
a tavern at McElderry and Washington 
Streets, Mr. Svejda watched the building as- 
sociation grow. 

He was paid 50 cents a week to act as its 
first secretary, meanwhile conducting a 
tailoring shop of his own, a trade he had 
learned in Bohemia. In 1929, the building 
association took all of his time and he gave 
up the tailoring business. 

Since its inception, Mr. Svedja estimated, 
the association has made possible 3,000 to 
4,000 homes in Baltimore. It is now a $1,- 
500,000 corporation. 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4830) making appro- 
priations for foreign aid for the fiscal 
year 1950, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of Senators for 
a moment or two in order that I may 
submit a unanimous-consent request 
dealing with the pending business. 

Senators know that we have been en- 
gaged in consideration of the ECA bill 
for a considerable time. In order that 
we may expedite the pending bill and 
get along with other appropriation bills 
and other important matters on the 
Calendar, I hope to obtain the coopera- 
tion of all Senators upon this unanimous- 
consent proposal. There is not an 
amendment left which has not been 
debated by Members of the Senate, and I 
doubt if there is a single Senator who 
does not know how he is going to vote on 
the amendments, whether they be 
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amendments now attached to the bill as 
committee amendments, or whether they 
be proposed from the floor. 

With that brief statement, I ask unan- 
imous consent that during the further 
consideration of the pending bill, House 
bill 4830, debate upon the part of each 
Senator shall be limited to one speech 
of not exceeding 15 minutes on any com- 
mittee amendment or any amendment 
proposed from the floor and 15 minutes 
upon the bill itself. That would mean 
that a Senator would have 15 minutes 
upon each amendment, and 15 minutes 
upon the bill, if he desired to take it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I doubt 
whether I shall speak on a single amend- 
ment, but I am opposed to this method 
of procedure in the Senate, and I object. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his objection so that 
I may ask him a question or two? 

Mr. LANGER. Certainly. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is there any arrange- 
ment which might be made with respect 
to time which would satisfy my distin- 
guished friend from North Dakota? 

Mr. LANGER. I do not know of any. 
As I have stated, I do not expect to dis- 
cuss any of the amendments, but I do 
not believe it is right to restrict any Sen- 
ator who may wish to speak for a longer 
time. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator for 
his very frank answer. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
what was the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will tell the Senator if 
he so desires. It was objected to. I 
asked unanimous consent to limit debate 
tc 15 minutes on each amendment and 15 
minutes on the bill. The distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota objected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

The clerk will state the next commit- 
tee amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 15, after the word “specified”, to in- 
sert “and (2) $50,000,000 shall not be 
available for any other purpose than as- 
sistance to Spain.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
shall ask for the yeas and nays on this 
amendment. I think the amendment 
has been before the Senate for a suffi- 
cient length of time so that every Mem- 
ber of the Senate knows exactly what 
is meant. All one has to do is to read 
the amendment and the report of the 
Committee on Appropriations. They 
tell the story. If the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lucas] is to raise a point of 
order, I shall pursue a course in keeping 
with whatever question he may raise. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, last week 
the able Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] made a point of order 
against this amendment, charging that 
it was legislation on an appropriation 
bill, and the Chair sustained the point of 
order at that time. It is now offered as 
a limitation. It seems to me that the 
argument which the Senator from Ili- 
nois made yesterday with respect to the 
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first part of rule XVI definitely applies to 
this amendment. It is legislation upon 
an appropriation bill. What is sought is 
positive action in a negative way. Un- 
der the rulings and precedents of the 
Senate, and under the ruling which the 
distinguished Vice President made yes- 
terday, it seems to me very clear that it 
is legislation upon an appropriation bill 
in a negative fashion, and I therefore 
make the point of order against it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does any 
Senator wish to argue the point of order? 
If not, the Chair will rule. 

Under the original act known as the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, cer- 
tain specifications are set out as to the 
requirements and obligations with re- 
spect to each participating country. 
While the countries are not named, in 
defining a participating country, section 
103 of the act provides as follows: 

Sec. 103. (a) As used in this title, the 
term “participating country” means— 

(1) any country, together with dependent 
areas under its administration, which signed 
the report of the Committee of European 
Economic Cooperation at Paris on September 
22, 1947; and . 

(2) any other country (including any of 
the zones of occupation of Germany, any 
areas under international administration or 
control, and the Free Territory of Trieste or 
either of its zones) wholly or partly in 
Europe, together with dependent areas under 
its administration; 
provided such country adheres to, and for so 
long as it remains an adherent to, a joint 

for European recovery designed to 
accomplish the purposes of this title. 


It seems to the Chair that under the 
definition of a participating country— 
and unde: the original act these appro- 
priations can be made only to partici- 
pating countries—Spain does not come 
within the definition of a participating 
country and therefore would not be 
entitled to an appropriation, which would 
be in violation of the terms of the act 
under which these appropriations are 
made. Spain did not sign the agreement 
in Paris on September 22,1947. She has 
not adhered to, and is not adhering to, 
the basic requirements under which an 
appropriation can be made for a par- 
ticipating country. 

It is claimed that this amendment 
constitutes a limitation. The amend- 
ment certainly would destroy the discre- 
tion of the Administrator, under which 
he operates under the terms of the orig- 
inal act in the expenditure of this money. 
He would have no discretion in regard to 
this $50,000,000. He would either spend 
it for Spain or he would not spend it 
at all. Under the original act Spain is 
not entitled as a matter of right to be 
regarded as a participating country. 

Under the almost uniform rules of the 
House and Senate and the precedents, in 
order to be a limitation on an appropria- 
tion bill an amendment must be in fact a 
limitation, and not an effort to accom- 
plish an affirmative act by negative lan- 
guage. That is what the Chair feels this 
amendment would do. It would require 
the Administrator to expend this $50,- 
000,000 for Spain if he spent it at all. 
Therefore it is an effort to compel him to 
spend the $50,000,000 for Spain, without 
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Spain complying with the requirements 
of the act itself under which it could ob- 
tain assistance. It not only requires the 
Administrator to spend the $50,000,000 
for Spain, if he spends it at all, thereby 
taking away his discretion in regard to 
the expenditure of that amount, but it is 
seeking by negative language to compel 
him to do what under the law he would 
not have any authority to do. 

Therefore, the Chair feels that the 
point of order is well taken, and sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I re- 
spectfully appeal from the decision of the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, Shall the decision of the Chair remain 
as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Maybank 
Anderson Hickenlooper Miller 
Baldwin Hill Millikin 
Brewster Hoey Morse 
Bricker Holland Mundt 
Bridges Humphrey Myers 
Butler Hunt Neely 
Byrd Ives O'Conor 
Cain Jenner O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Pepper 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Connally Kefauver Saltonstall 
Cordon m Schoeppel 
Donnell Kerr Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Downey Knowland Spar! 
Dulles Langer Stennis 
Eastland Lodge Taft 
Ecton Long Taylor 
Ellender Lucas Thomas, Okia. 
Ferguson McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Flanders McCarthy Thye 

r McClellan Tobey 
Fulbright McFarland ngs 

rge McGrath Vandenberg 
Gillette McKellar Watkins 

McMahon Wherry 
Green Magnuson Wiley 
Gurney Malone W 
Hayden Martin Young 
The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 

present. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
considering this matter we might take 
into consideration the spirit of the law 
under which this entire program has 
been and is set out and is operative. 

As a prelude to my statement, I read 
& part of the language of Public Law 
472 of the Eightieth Congress: 


Sec. 102. (a) Recognizing the intimate 
economic and other relationships between 
the United States and the nations of Europe, 
and recognizing that disruption following in 
the wake of war is not contained by national 
frontiers, the Congress finds that the existing 
situation in Europe endangers the establish- 
ment of a | peace, the general welfare 
and national interest of the United States, 
and the attainment of the objectives of the 
United Nations. The restoration or main- 
tenance in European countries of principles 
of individual liberty, free institutions, and 
genuine independence rests largely upon the 
establishment of sound economic conditions, 
stable international economic relationships, 
and the achievement by the countries of 
Europe of a healthy economy independent of 
extraordinary outside assistance. The ac- 
complishment of these objectives calls for a 
plan of European recovery, open to all such 
nations which cooperate in such plan, based 
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upon a strong production effort, the expan- 
sion of foreign trade, the creation and main- 
tenance of internal financial stability, and 
the development of economic cooperation, 
including all possible steps to establish and 
maintain equitable rates of exchange and 
to bring about the progressive elimination 
of trade barriers. 


The Appropriations Committee placed 
the following language in the bill, on 
page 4, in lines 15 and 16: 

And (2) $50,000,000 shall not be available 
as keai other purpose than assistance to 

ain. 


Then in the report of the committee, 
on page 7, reference is made to the iden- 
tical and specific statute enacted by the 
Congress of the United States, under 
which this $50,000,000 should be al- 
located in the spirit of the statute, a part 
of which I have just read to the Senate. 

The report of the committee states: 

SPAIN 

The committee has approved and is in- 
cluding in the bill language with respect to 
assistance to Spain to the effect that $50,- 
000,000 shall not be available for any other 
purpose than assistance to Spain. 

In approving this provision, the commit- 
tee does so with the understanding that the 
assistance is to be extended upon credit 
terms as provided in section III (c) (2) of 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended, 


In other words, the amendment is 
couched directly in the statute itself 
and is in consonance with the spirit and 
intendment of the law which I read to 
the Senate only a few moments ago. 
What is this law, and what is it set up 
for? Is it set up with the idea of iso- 
lating some one of the central nations 
of Europe essential to a complete and 
perfect economy that will enable Europe 
to return to a stable basis? Let us see 
whether it is. Let us dwell upon that 
for a moment. I read from section 102 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, 
relative to the findings and declaration 
of policy, as follows: 

Recognizing the intimate economic and 
other relationships between the United States 
and the nations of Europe— 


It is not limited to any specific nations 
of Europe; no one of them is elimi- 
nated— 
and recognizing that disruption following in 
the wake of war is not contained by national 
frontiers, the Congress finds that the exist- 
ing situation in Europe endangers the estab- 
lishment of a lasting peace, the genera: wel- 
fare and national interest of the United 
States, and the attainment of the objectives 
of the United Nations. The restoration or 
maintenance in European countries of prin- 
ciples of individual liberty, free institutions, 
and genuine independence rests largely upon 
the establishment of sound economic condi- 
tions, stable international economic rela- 
tionships, and the achievement by the coun- 
tries of Europe of a healthy economy inde- 
pendent of extraordinary outside assistance. 


Mr. President, when we are appropri- 
ating billions of dollars, why do we say 
we will not afford any relief or any as- 
sistance to one country that occupies, 
if you please, a strategic position, mili- 
tarily and economically, in Europe, and 
which affects the welfare and the econ- 
omy of this country as well? 
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What can be the spirit behind this 
program? Is it not the intendment of 
Congress that Europe shall become self- 
sustaining? Is it not the intendment of 
Congress as well that we shall look for- 
ward to the dangers of war? And if we 
look forward to the dangers of war, how 
can we in justice and in fair play isolate 
the peninsula of which Spain is the prin- 
cipal part, when she, clamoring at our 
doors, asks to be permitted to assist us, 
if you please, in bringing about stable 
economy and safety for Europe? How 
can we deny, with what cogency can we 
deny her participation, if by her partici- 
pation she will lend us military strength 
and economic strength as well? 

Mr. President, I appeal to this body to- 
day—not for Spain, for there is not a 
heart cord in my being which throbs 
for any other country than my own, the 
country for which I stand, in which I 
was born, and in which I hope to die; 
but I appeal to my country and to the 
Members of the Senate that we close 
every loophole where danger may lurk. 

I am as certain as I am that I stand 
here, that war is only in the offing. 
Those of us who listen to the reports of 
the departments of the Government, that 
know what they are talking about, can 
have no doubt as to what we are doing or 
as to where we are going. Why is it our 
military heads are in Europe today? I 
wonder. Why are we confronted with a 
proposal to appropriate $1,400,000,000 
with which to arm Europe? Is it merely 
to play with it? That cannot be true. 
It must be that those who have this 
country's welfare at heart know the con- 
dition, as I believe they do know it. That 
being true, is there a country in all Eu- 
rope more essential to the defense of 
America than is the Iberian Peninsula? 

We are lending aid and assistance to 
Portugal, which lies on the western side 
of the peninsula. We are lending aid and 
assistance to France, which lies across 
the border from Spain. But we allow the 
great country of the Iberian Peninsula, 
the country which controls Gibraltar, if 
you please, to stand without aid, without 
sympathy, without succor, without sup- 
port, at the very time when that country 
and Great Britain have entered into bi- 
lateral agreements, at the very time 
when that country and France have en- 
tered into bilateral agreements, and 
when we, by the economic program under 
which we propose to appropriate some 
$4,000,000,000 or $5,000,000,000 this year, 
are pleading with the cquntries of Europe 
for multilateral agreements, so that the 
countries of western Europe herself may 
set up an economy within themselves by 
trading with the world at large rather 
than by following a policy of unilateral 
agreements. If Spain is able, ready, and 
willing to enter into business agreements 
with other countries, she is certainly 
able, ready, and willing to enter into 
agreements with this country. 

What has Spain to offer us? Why this 
$50,000,000? Why earmark any money 
for Spain? It is done so that she may do 
two things: First of all, that she may 
trade with the United States for those 
things of which we shall have a surplus 
within the coming year. Today she is 
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trading with other countries for the very 
things we have to sell. She affords 
potash, electric power, phosphates, and 
fisheries, in trade with other countries. 
Today she is ready to buy and has been 
buying from Great Britain cotton to the 
extent of about $400,000,000 during the 
past year. That trade did not come to 
the United States. It could have, it 
should have. There should be an oppor- 
tunity for trade within those commodi- 
ties of which we expect to have surpluses, 
indeed of which we now have surpluses. 
Why will we isolate a market for our sur- 
plus commodities? When we are giving 
this money to other nations abroad, why 
not give it to a nation that will trade 
with us? If by doing so, we win the good 
will of a nation that for a quarter of a 
century has fought the enemy we are 
now arming ourselves to fight, namely, 
communism, if by doing so we assist that 
nation to maintain her integrity and to 
carry on the fight against communism, 
why in God’s name should we close the 
door to her at this hour of her existence 
and at this hour of our existence, when 
we so greatly need cooperation and as- 
sistance abroad? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nevada yield to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator said we 
were arming to fight en enemy, and then 
spoke of communism. I am sure the 
Senator does not mean we are arming in 
order to start a conflict. I am sure the 
Senator will agree with me we are arm- 
ing for purposes of defense and for no 
other purpose, 

Mr. McCARRAN. Of course, we are 
always arming for our own defense, and 
this represents one of the steps we may 
take now for our own defense, by 
strengthening a nation that will stand at 
our shoulder when we are set upon and 
it is essential that we defend ourselves. 
No, Mr. President, this -country seeks 
war with no other country. The United 
States will avoid war with any and every 
country in the world, until her own in- 
tegrity is challenged, and then un- 
doubtedly we shall provide the where- 
withal to defend ourselves. 

One of the points we must protect has 
to do with those favorably disposed coun- 
tries in the European arena, where war, 
if it comes, may be carried on. 

Mr. President, I shall not take up the 
time of the Senate at greater length. I 
lay before the Senate what, to me, seems 
to be a matter affecting our national 
welfare. From a selfish standpoint, we 
can strengthen the markets which will 
take up our surplus commodities, mar- 
kets of which other countries are now 
gaining control and using American dol- 
lars to carry on their commercial activi- 
ties. We can, at the same time, make a 
friend of a nation which is naturally in- 
clined to be friendly, wants to be friendly, 
wants to be on our side of a great battle 
which, to my mind, is in the offing.” 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the decision of the Chair 
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stand as the judgment of the Senate? 
On that question the yeas and nays are 
asked for. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee is absent et the moment. I under- 
stand he desires to be here. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
if the Senator from Nevada wishes to 
have time to send for the Senator from 
Tennessee, I should like to address my- 
self very briefly to the subject, and per- 
haps that will provide the necessary 
interim. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
respectfully submit that the able Sen- 
ator from Nevada has been discussing a 
general question of public policy, and 
not the question as to whether the Chair 
has correctly ruled on the point of order. 
The able Senator from Nevada knows 
that I have very substantial sympathy 
with what he has said, in general, re- 
garding the Spanish situation. It is very 
generally known that, as a member of 
the delegation to the General Assembly, 
I opposed the action of the General As- 
sembly in proscribing Ambassadors to 
Madrid. It is very generally understood 
that I favor the recent movement to re- 
store an ambassador to Madrid. I have 
no hesitancy in saying that I think there 
is no consistency whatever in maintain- 
ing ambassadors at Moscow and in the 
Satellite countries and withholding an 
ambassador from Madrid. 

The situations are of a character which 
leave me no alternative except to say 
that I think we should be represented in 
Madrid. But I respectfully submit, Mr. 
President, that we cannot settle the 
Spanish question on this appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. I respectfully 
suggest that this is not the time or the 
place to settle it. I earnestly submit that 
it is not the pending issue. The pending 
issue is solely the question of whether 
the Chair is correct in reading from the 
ECA Act that requirement of the act 
which underscores the basic character 
of the act, namely, that it is to be based 
upon self-help and mutual cooperation. 
The language of the act as read by the 
Chair is perfectly clear. The participat- 
ing countries must earn their right to 
participate through self-help and mu- 
tual cooperation, and the language is 
spelled out with complete identification. 
I read, 

As used in this title, the term “participat- 
ing country” means— 

(1) any country, together with dependent 
areas under its administration, which signed 
the report of the Committee of European 
Economic Cooperation at Paris on September 
22, 1947; and 

(2) any other country 


And so forth— 


wholly or partly in Europe, together with 
dependent areas under its administration; 
provided such country adhere to, and for 
so long as it remains an adherent to, a joint 
program for European recovery designed to 
accomplish the purposes of this title. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 
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Mr. MALONE, I should like to ask 
the Senator if he believes that the recent 
action of England in making a bilateral 
treaty with Russia to take a large amount 
of products and in return furnish ma- 
chinery which we deny them, and the 
bilateral treaty with Argentina to furnish 
her petroleum products produced by 
American ECA funds which will deny 
American oil going into that area, are 
examples of self-help and mutual co- 
operation? 8 

Mr. VANDENBERG. With the great- 
est respect to the Senator, I decline to 
discuss at the moment the question he 
raises. It is entitled to a full, free, and 
frank discussion on its merits. It has 
nothing to do with the ruling which the 
Chair has made. I submit the ruling the 
Chair has made is essential to the protec- 
tion of the character of self-help and 
mutual aid as the basis of ECA; and any 
time ECA ceases to be fixed upon self - 
help and mutual aid and I shall divert 
long enough to say to the able Senator 
from Nevada that I think it must be 
policed in its second year to a degree far 
more emphatic than in its first year— 
any time it loses that character, it has 
lost any justification whatever. 

In the very humble opinion of the 
Senator from Michigan, the ruling of the 
Chair is clearly justified, inasmuch as 
the pending amendment will completely 
change the characteristics of ECA as 
spelled out in the legislation. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? f 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it seems to 
me, in the first place, on the question of 
limitation, if Congress passes an act 
which encompasses five or six different 
purposes, I cannot see anything wrong in 
the Appropriations Committee saying, 
“Well, there will be so much for this pur- 
pose and so much for that purpose, and 
no more.” I do not quite agree with the 
language the Chair has used. It seems 
to me to be possible that Spain can be in- 
cluded under the term “any other coun- 
try.” The proviso applies to all the 
countries under the administration, and 
if one country withdraws it ceases to 
receive any more money. I do not quite 
see why Spain is not included. Money 
can be given to Spain so long as she ad- 
heres and remains an adherent to the 
joint program. I do not see why we 
cannot allot the money. It is up to the 
Administrator to decide whether Spain 
will get it. I do not intend to assert an 
opinion, but I am considerably concerned 
about the language which seems to say 
that when five or six purposes are set 
forth in the, act we cannot say, “Here is 
so much for this purpose, and here is 
so much for that purpose.” It seems to 
me to be within the power of the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
my comment in response to the Senator 
from Ohio is that the Chair’s ruling is 
not based upon that section of the act 
which sets forth its purposes. It is based 
upo that section of the act which sets 
forth the specific mechanism which 
which must be followed and which must 
constantly exist and which by no stretch 
of the imagination can be asserted to be 
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in existence at the present time. There- 
fore, with great respect, I am unable to 
agree with the viewpoint submitted by 
my good friend from Ohio. It seems to 
me that the Chair stands on invincible 
ground. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to make this observation in 
clarification, not in argument. 

The preamble of the act is section 102 
(a), which sets forth the various pur- 
poses of the act. The Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran] read from the 
preamble. 

Subsection (b) provides: 

It is the purpose of this title to effectuate 
the policy set forth in subsection (a) of this 
section by furnishing material and financial 
assistance to the participating countries— 


And so forth. So that the two subsec- 
tions tie into each other, and subsection 
(b) undertakes to define how the pur- 
poses set forth in subsection (a) are to 
be accomplished. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I should 
like to discuss for a moment the ruling 
of the Chair on the point of order. I do 
so with the greatest of deference and re- 
spect for the Chair and the ruling. 

If we were dealing at the moment with 
the question of strict interpretation of 
rules, I would possibly feel compelled to 
agree with the ruling of the Chair. But 
as I look back and try to analyze the 
history of the ECA legislation, the pur- 
poses which Congress had in mind and 
the intentions of Congress at the time of 
its enactment, I can but feel that, not- 
withstanding the respect and almost rev- 
erence I have for the Chair, sound Amer- 
ican policy should compel this body, in 
this instance, at least, looking at the 
matter in its broad, fundamental aspect, 
to overrule the Chair, and make its own 
ruling. 

Mr. President, this question goes fur- 
ther than the idea of a loan of $50,000,000 
to Spain; it goes to our sincerity of pur- 
pose, whether we mean what we say 
wher it suits our convenience, and do 
not mean what we say when it might 
hurt the sensibilities of every Communist 
in the world. 

Basically, fundamentally, intentional- 
ly, the ECA legislation was first proposed 
and advanced in order to rehabilitate 
Europe. But behind that there was a 
stronger motive, namely, the fight 
against communism. I am positive that 
the Chair did not decide this question 
with any such thought in mind, but 
nevertheless the decision of the Chair 
pleases every Communist throughout the 
world. 

The decision in this instance is not 
pleasing to those who desire to be helped 
in Europe, it is not pleasing to those who 
would fight “Uncle Joe,” but it is pleas- 
ing to “Uncle Joe.” Bear that in mind. 

It is not pleasing to the good English- 
man who wants to live in austerity, and 
suffer blood and tears in order to try to 
bring back such conditions that he can 
live as the English have heretofore lived. 
The decision is pleasing to every Com- 
munist in England. 

It is not pleasing to the Christian peo- 
ple of France who desire to work as they 
have worked through centuries in order 
to make France great, but it is pleasing 
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to the Communist friends of Mr. Stalin 
in France. 

It is not pleasing to those who won the 
election in Italy, even though our efforts, 
in order to fight “Uncle Joe,” but it is 
pleasing to those who lost the election, 
the Communists of Italy. 

Mr. President, that is basic. We are 
told that every move we make must be a 
checkmate against the advance of the 
Russian Communists in the affairs of the 
world. Let us be honest about these 
things. Whom are we pleasing now? 
We are pleasing the men who are being 
tried before Judge Medina in the city 
of New York more than we are even the 
two great persons who have an unfortu- 
nate difference of opinion. 

The ruling in this instance is not pleas- 
ing to the good, sincere citizen, irrespec- 
tive of politics, in any State of this Union, 
but it is pleasing to those who would 
undermine this Government. So it goes 
further than a straight interpretation 
of a Senate rule. It goes to the question, 
Are we to be made a laughing stock, and 
have people say, “Yes, you will talk anti- 
communism, but you will vote for those 
who would help the Communists.” 

This action is not pleasing to the lib- 
erty-loving folks in Indochina who would 
like to have our way of living, but it is 
pleasing to those who would oppress 
them, and we are appropriating money 
for those who would buy guns with which 
to kill liberty-loving people in Indochina. 

It is not pleasing to the democracy of 
Java, the Javanese who have suffered for 
hundreds of years, but it is pleasing to 
those who would buy guns and, in Ameri- 
can uniforms, kill them because they dare 
to fight for liberty. 

Mr. President, let us keep the record 
straight; let us vote as if we were fight- 
ing for democracy, as if we were fight- 
ing for something of which we should 
be proud, for which we would be willing 
to fight, for a thing we love and revere, 
for liberty, for decency. ‘ 

Mr. President, I have told the Senate 
before, and I shall tell it again, that if 
I were a subject of Spain possibly I would 
be in jail. I do not like many heads of 
governments throughout the world; but 
what are we going to do about it? I 
presume some people do not like our 
Government. As a matter of fact, I do 
not know why, but some 21,000,000 peo- 
ple voted for Mr. Dewey 2 years ago. If 
I were to be in Spain, possibly I would 
get in trouble. But we certainly do not 
want to fight the people of Spain because 
we do not like Mr. Franco. There are 
babies in Spain, there are innocent peo- 
ple in Spain. I care not about the Gov- 
ernment of Spain, but I think in order 
to carry out our purposes, if we mean 
what we say, we should not be hypocriti- 
cal. Let us not say we are good when we 
we want to be, when it suits our purpose, 
that we are charitable when it suits our 
purpose, that we are against communism 
when it suits our purpose, but we are 
for those who are inclined toward com- 
munism when it suits our purpose. 

Mr. President, for this reason, and only 
for this reason, I shall vote to overrule 
the Chair, and with the greatest of re- 
spect for the Vice President, who made 
the ruling. At the same time I know 
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that the leader of the majority sticks by 
a technicality when down in his heart he 
knows it is against all the concepts for 
which America stands. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuAvez] in what he has just said, that 
the rule regarding legislation by an ap- 
propriation committee is evidently in- 
voked whenever the majority party sees 
fit todoso. There were at least a dozen 
instances in the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill where the language of 
new legislation was inserted in the bill. 
I will cite one specifically. On page 60 of 
the bill (H. R. 4177), under the subject 
Readjustment Benefits relating to vet- 
erans, certain words, in lines 10 and 11, 
were stricken, and the following words 
added by the Senate committee: shall 
not, in the absence of substantial evi- 
dence to the contrary, be considered avo- 
cational or recreational when a certifi- 
cate, in the form of an affidavit supported 
by two corroborating affidavits, has been 
furnished by a physically qualified vet- 
eran stating that such education or 
training is desired by him for use in con- 
nection with his present or contemplated 
business or occupation.” 

Mr. President, I personally had no ob- 
jection to the addition of the words in 
the bill by the Senate committee. I 
think it would involve a long, drawn-out 
process if we were not to allow the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to make such 
additions along that line as may be con- 
sidered necessary. When the Senate 
committee makes such additions the 
Senate itself can either accept or reject 
them. But we know, and the evidence 
is before us, that the rule is manipulated 
and used exactly the way the majority 
party wants it to be used. 

The Appropriations Committee has, in 
the bill now before the Senate, inserted 
the language that is necessary to assign 
a part of the appropriation to the nation 
of Spain. I shall certainly vote against 
the ruling of the Chair, because I see no 
other way a Senator could vote and be 
consistent on the Senate floor. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] pointed out that the mat- 
ter is a technical one, and apparently the 
emphasis is placed on the point that fail- 
ure to sustain the ruling would change 
the entire Senate procedure. If that 
position is going to be taken, we had bet- 
ter reconsider the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill. We had better review it 
with respect to legislation contained in 
it because, by passing that bill we have 
already ruined whatever precedents have 
been established, or whatever rulings 
have heretofore been made, on the basis 
of which subsequent rulings may be 
made. 

Mr. President, it seems to me the com- 
parison which is sought to be made of a 
matter which we ourselves feel strongly 
about with a purely technical matter is a 
farfetched one. I give every Senator 
credit for voting his convictions, just as 
I intend to do on this particular subject; 
but when attention is called to technical 
rules, rules which have been violated on 
the Senate floor 10 or 15 times in the past 
few days, in the hope by that method to 
accomplish a certain purpose on the Sen- 
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ate floor, I think it is farfetched. In 
this particular case I certainly shall vote 
to overrule the decision of the Vice 
President. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not want to delay 
the Senate. Neither do I want to com- 
ment particularly upon the rule. I 
should like, however, to point out again 
with all the force that is within me what 
I pointed out when the independent of- 
fices appropriation bill was under con- 
sideration, that in that bill—I have 
checked the amendments since the bill 
was passed—14 times we wrote legisla- 
tion in an appropriation bill, and not a 
voice was raised against that action. 

The amendment in the independent 
offices appropriation bill, to which the 
Senator from Nevada has referred, which 
appears on page 60 of the bill, is only 
one of many such instances. Since the 
Senate permits the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, after careful consideration, to 
report an appropriation bill which meets 
the provisions of the rules, if we as Sen- 
ators on the floor should then elect to 
use the technical procedure of making 
points of order on some particular 
amendments we do not like in a bill, we 
are thoroughly inconsistent in the 
United States Senate and we are certain- 
ly hamstringing the Appropriations 
Committee. 

I wish to point out again, now that 
the Senator has brought it up, that in 
the case of the independent offices bill 
14 times legislative amendments were 
written into it, against which no point 
of order was made. But when the ECA 
bill comes before the Senate technical 
points of order are raised one after an- 
other. The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee itself gave thorough consideration 
to the justification for these amend- 
ments, and by majority vote reported 
them for the consideration of the Senate, 
as it reported other amendments in oth- 
er bills, and as it will report still other 
amendments in additional bills, such as 
the Interior Department bill. Many leg- 
islative provisions are written into such 
bills. That has been the precedent of 
the Senate. It is only when the majority 
leader wants to elect to raise the point 
of order that he does so. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wish to point out 
further that it is not the Appropriations 
Committee which is being shackled. The 
Appropriations Committee can report 
amendments, and points of order may 
be made against them; but what we are 
actually doing under this rule is shack- 
ling the United States Senate. We are 
subordinating it in comparison with the 
House of Representatives. The House 
of Representatives writes legislative pro- 
visions into appropriation bills by ma- 
jority vote. What we have always 
understood to be limitations are now 
being held to be legislation, when it suits 
the convenience of the sponsors of the 
bill. By this process, under the rulings 
which have been sustained—and if this 
ruling is sustained it will be a further 
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precedent along that line—we are simply 
hamstringing the Senate. 

I believe that this rule should be ob- 
served. I do not believe that the Appro- 
priations Committee should write any 
legislation into an appropriation bill. 
Any Senator who desires to write legis- 
lation into an appropriation bill, or write 
a limitation, as we term it, into such a 
bill, should follow the usual procedure 
and do it by a two-thirds vote. That is 
the way for the rule to operate fairly. 
We have disregarded it in the past. We 
have gone along in the interest of ex- 
pediting legislation and in the interest 
of protecting the taxpayers. The Ap- 
propriations Committee has undertaken, 
in its wisdom, to submit these amend- 
ments as recommendations to the Sen- 
ate. The committee feels that it is in 
the interest of our country to have such 
provisions in the law. If the present 
rulings are adhered to in the future it 
simply means that the Senate is ham- 
stringing itself, because such legislative 
provisions, or limitations, as some of us 
think they are, will have to be voted in 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. 
Therefore we place ourselves on an un- 
equal basis in comparison with the other 
body which is charged in part with the 
responsibility of legislating for the 
Nation. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas that I bow to his seniority and 
experience on the floor of the Senate. 
Certainly for as long as the junior Sena- 
tor from Nevada has been in the Senate, 
this method of amending appropriation 
bills has been the custom. I would go 
along with the Senator from Arkansas 
if all such proposals were treated alike. 
But we see violations of the rule every 
day. Then we listen to speeches by two 
or three distinguished Senators to the 
effect that we should not do it in this 
instance. Why? Because some Sena- 
tors evidently are against this particular 
part of the written-in amendment or leg- 
islation, whatever it may be held to be. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. When we are making 
world policy, and especially when we are 
engaged in a great effort to fight the 
Communists, is it not more important 
that we should follow the procedure sug- 
gested in this instance than in any of the 
16 instances to which attention has been 
called in the independent offices appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr. MALONE. I will say in answer to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico that I recall that 6n this very 
floor, when some of us were discussing at 
length the original ECA authorization 
bill, we were reminded again and again 
that it was not mandatory for the Ap- 
propriations Committee to appropriate 
the money simply because we passed an 
authorization bill. It was emphasized, 
almost to the point where one might ex- 
pect a bill to come out of the committee 
carrying one-third of the amount, at 
most, that it was a matter for the Appro- 
priations Committee to decide, and that 
the authorization was not mandatory in 
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any way. We were told that the com- 
mittee could make whatever appropri- 
ations it saw fit. I think all Senators 
will recall that argument. It was em- 
phasized day after day to such an extent 
that some of us, if we had not had the 
benefit of a year’s experience in the Sen- 
ate, might have been lead to believe that 
perhaps there would be no appropriation 
at all. 

I will say to the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico that in view of the 
fact that the 16 ECA nations have vio- 
lated almost every provision in the leg- 
islation, I would certainly hope that the 
Appropriations Committee would take 
some cognizance of those violations of 
the objective of the law. I stood on the 
floor of the Senate and described 88 
trade treaties which the 16 Marshall- 
plan nations had made with Russia and 
other countries behind the iron curtain 
since World War II. They agreed to 
ship them almost everything necessary 
for war except the guns. They agreed 
to ship them all kinds of machinery, ball 
bearings, tempered steel, and almost 
everything one could think of. Sena- 
tors need only to read the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that date. I enumerated for 
the Record 88 such treaties and named 
the nations that were parties to them. 
Four or five of the treaties were printed 
in detail in the Recorp. The informa- 
tion is all in the Recorp for anyone to 
see. Any Senator can communicate with 
the State Department and obtain ac- 
cess to the treaties. 

Such actions are in direct violation of 
the spirit of ECA and the Marshall plan. 
It is said that what we are doing is try- 
ing to put those nations on their feet, 
and that we are trying to contain 
Russia. 1 heard those words on the 
floor of the Senate in 1948 until they 
rang in my ears. What we are doing 
is furnishing raw materials and money 
to the 16 Marshall-plan nations so that 
they can furnish everything to Russia 
and other countries behind the iron 
curtain they require for war. We are 
doing it under a manufacturing-in- 
transit arrangement. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Inasmuch as the Sen- 
ator from Nevada uses the name Russia, 
as a sound American policy, irrespective 
of the technical merits of the ruling, does 
the ruling please those who would con- 
tain Russia, or those who would not? 
What would the ruling do? Who would 
be pleased the most? Would Russia be 
pleased, or would those who would fight 
Russia be pleased? 

Mr. MALONE. I will say in answer 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico that so long as Spain is prac- 
tically the only nation in the world 
which has been on our side heretofore, 
as against Russia, I should say that 
Russia should be the most pleased. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Before the Senator 
leaves the point with respect to the ECA 
countries not complying with some of 
the conditions in the act, I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada if it is 
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not true that the entire basic ECA Act 
is contingent upon the compliance by 
the ECA countries with certain require- 
ments. Is not that true? 

Mr. MALONE. I so understand. 

Mr. WHERRY. One of the conditions 
which I remember was that they should 
eliminate economic barriers. Another 
was that out of the counterpart funds 
they should attempt to exchange cur- 
rencies among one another so that they 
could do business among themselves and 
not have to come back to the United 
States for dollars. Is not that true? 

Mr. MALONE. That is absolutely 
true. 

Mr. WHERRY. In view of the ruling 
of the Chair, it is my opinion that if 
one were to examine the basic act he 
would find throughout the act that the 
entire appropriation is based upon the 
contingency that the ECA countries 
comply with certain requirements in the 
act. If that be true, then I think the 
argument of the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr] today becomes very 
effective and potent. If we appropriate 
$3,600,000,000 upon the contingencies in 
the act itself, on condition that those 
countries do certain things, when we 
write into the act a provision that $50,- 
000,000 shall be reserved for Spain, pro- 
vided it does exactly what the Admin- 
istrator can require of all the other 
countries, then I say that we are not 
doing any more for Spain than we are 
doing for any of the other countries. 
Does the Senator agree with me as to 
that? 

Mr. MALONE. I certainly do agree. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Nevada yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. To go further with the 
suggestion of the Senator from Nebraska, 
let me say that if certain countries are 
supposed to do certain things before 
they become the beneficiaries of this 
act and if the Appropriations Commit- 
tee finds they are not doing those 
things—for instance, as in Morocco, 
where the French subjects of Morocco 
are doing things that are contrary to the 
ECA understandings—if the Appropria- 
tions Committee, knowing of that situ- 
ation, brings to this body an amendment 
to correct that situation, and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate then sustains a point 
of order against the amendment, it seems 
to me that is not in furtherance of a 
correct policy under the ECA legislation. 

Mr. MALONE. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. President, in further answer to 
the Senator from Nebraska, I wish to 
say that the economic barriers between 
the 16 Marshall-plan countries have not 
been remedied or eliminated. No at- 
tempt has been made to eliminate them. 
More than that, those barriers are 
greater today than they were at the time 
when the ECA Act was passed. More- 
over, there has been no further talk 
about a federation of the countries of 
Europe, which we thought the money 
we were appropriating for ECA would 
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be used to promote. Instead of that, 
we find that today the world is divided 
into spheres of influence, as between the 
United States and Russia, and we find a 
distinctly separate system set up by the 
British under the sterling bloc, in op- 
position to our dollar system. Even 
Russia is in the sterling bloc. Today 
we are virtually surrounded by the ster- 
ling bloc, and it is becoming tighter and 
tighter; and it is becoming more diffi- 
cult for us to engage in trade with the 
other countries. In addition, there is 
the guilder bloc, which includes the Dutch 
East Indies; and there is the franc bloc, 
maintained by France in French Mo- 
rocco, French West Africa, New Cale- 
donia, and the various other French pos- 
sessions in the Far East and in other 
portions of the world where France 
controls. 

So, Mr. President, in our economic 
sphere we are getting terrific opposition. 
Recently we have witnessed the bilateral 
trade agreement between Britain and 
Argentina, which makes it virtually im- 
possible for the people of the United 
States to trade in Argentina. Under 
that agreement, the fuel Argentina needs 
is being furnished by Britain, one of the 
leading ECA countries, which produces 
the fuel in the Middle East with money 
we have gift-loaned her. In exchange 
for that fuel, Britain takes foodstuffs 
from Argentina, and the result is to take 
Argentina almost entirely out of the 
dollar trading area. 

Mr.BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE, I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. In connection with 
Spain, let me say that I hold in my hand 
a statement quoting Mr. Acheson, the 
Secretary of State. In the statement he 
elaborates on the reasons why we can- 
not have an Ambassador in Spain and 
why our relationships with Spain should 
not be more cordial or cooperative than 
they are. One of the things he says is 
this: 

It is * * a question of religious 
liberty, which is fundamental to the free 
exercise of human personality. That right 
does not exist in Spain. 


Mr. President, I also hold in my hand 
at this time a summary of tables. It is 
entitled “Tables, Special Summary of 
Foreign Grants and Credits of the 
United States Government, by Country, 
by Type of Transaction, in the Postwar 
Period July 1, 1945, Through December 
31, 1948.” It is prepared by the Clearing 
Office for Foreign Transactions, Office of 
Business Economics, Department of 
Commerce. It is fairly authentic, I 
should say. 

It is very interesting to me to note the 
contrast between the statement that we 
should not have anything to do with a 
country that does not exercise or recog- 
nize religious liberty and then to read, 
as shown in the document I now hold 
in my hand, that we have granted to 
Albania a total of approximately $20,- 
000,000; to Czechoslovakia, approxi- 
mately $213,000,000; to Hungary, a to- 
tal of $18,000,000; to Poland, $442,000,- 
000; to the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, $458,000,000; to Yugoslavia, 
$300,000,000—all in the period from July 
1, 1945, to December 31, 1948. 
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Iam particularly interested, I may say 
to the Senator from Nevada, in observ- 
ing our open-hearted, very generous co- 
operation with those countries in that 
period of 2½ years, and then observing 
that it is said that we cannot even have 
speaking relations with Spain because 
Spain denies religious liberty. However, 
if I have been correctly reading the 
newspapers in the past several years, the 
countries I have just listed have not been 
particularly noted for religious freedom. 
In fact, scarcely a day passes but that 
I read in the newspapers that religious 
liberty or religious freedom is denied or 
violated in some of those countries. 

So, Mr. President, I think we should 
be somewhat consistent, which is one 
thing this administration has not been in 
its foreign policy. If we are not going to 
have anything to do with Spain, cer- 
tainly we should not base that policy on 
such a fallacious argument, and yet on 
the other hand in the previous 244 years 
engage in that amount of cooperation 
with the countries I have just men- 
tioned, in which there certainly is about 
the least amount of religious liberty that 
can be found anywhere in the world. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly agree with the points the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
has made. z 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me again, before he 
leaves this point? 

Mr. MALONE, I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The evidence brought 
before the committee was that the orig- 
inal conception of ECA was that it was 
intended to stop the expansion of com- 
munism in Europe. Is not that the Sen- 
ator’s understanding of the purpose of 
the basic ECA Act? 

Mr. MALONE. In 1948 the Halls of 
Congress rang with that statement of 
basic policy. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
from Nevada know of any country in 
Europe that has done a better job of 
stopping communism than Spain has? 

Mr. MALONE. I know of none. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the original ECA 
Act contained a statement of that basic 
purpose, and if Spain now is meeting 
the conditions which any of the partici- 
pating countries have to meet in order 
to obtain ECA funds, why should not 
Spain now receive the $50,000,000? 

Mr. MALONE. Again I say we should 
at least be consistent. All of us know 
from the military authorities that Spain 
will become most important to us as a 
location for air fields, if we really get 
into trouble with Russia or any other 
great nation in that area of the world. 

Mr. President, we know that the eco- 
nomic barriers between the nations of 
Europe have been kept up to such an 
extent that it is impossible for them 
to trade with each other. That situation 
is beginning to resemble the one which 
would exist if there were complete eco- 
nomic barriers between the Senator’s 
State of Nebraska and the State of Ne- 
vada, if we in Nevada would not allow 
Nebraska corn to be shipped into Ne- 
vada without the payment of certain 
sums of money, on the basis of so much 
a bushel; and if, in turn, Nebraska 
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would not permit Nevada mineral prod- 
ucts to be admitted to Nebraska without 
the payment of certain sums of money, 
in the nature of duty fees. In such event 
there would be chaos. Such a system 
was tried early in the life of the Thirteen 
Colonies, but it was soon found to create 
an impossible situation, so we organized 
the United States. 

Mr. President, today we find that the 
ECA funds are being used by the par- 
ticipating countries to build up sterling 
blocs, guilder blocs, trade quotas, finan- 
cial agreements, and similar arrange- 
ments. In that respect, conditions in 
Europe are growing worse, instead of 
better. I predict that if this condition 
continues, by next spring there will be 
a great blow-up in Europe. We find 
that today the European countries are 
manipulating their currencies for trade 
advantage. For instance, we expect the 
devaluation of the British pound almost 
as soon as we extend the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act—if in fact we do ex- 
tend it, the $4.03 pound. 

We have made many trade treaties. 
Britain, when she gets around to it, will 
lower the value of the pound by 20 or 25 
percent. Every trade treaty they have 
made then is violated and nullified. In 
other words, they can come right under 
any trade treaty arrangement, just as 
cows come through a gate. In other 
words, there will be nothing at all to 
keep them out, and they will come in 
with their products and swamp the work- 
ingmen of America, as they are now do- 
ing in certain instances, which I intend 
to discuss on the floor of the Senate 
when the 1934 Trade Agreements Act 
comes up for extension. That act has 
expired, and legislation to extend it must 
come before the Senate. 

Mr. President, if we do not recognize 
Spain—if we do not help them in any 
way, and we refuse to yield on the stand 
we have taken, what will happen? Eng- 
land and France have trade treaties 
with Spain and with other nations in 
Europe, and the longer we put off a re- 
sumption of proper relations the less 
chance we have of getting any trade 
whatever with Spain, or with any other 
nation, as a matter of fact, that comes 
under the sterling bloc—and we are fi- 
nancing the sterling bloc, Mr. President. 

One thing I have not mentioned at 
this time, which I previously mentioned 
in connection with the debate on the 
North Atlantic Pact, namely, that these 
two nations, France and England, already 
have nonaggression pacts with Russia, in 
which they say in words of one syllable 
that they will not join, they will not 
undertake to join, any other alliance 
which would interfere economically or 
otherwise with their full cooperation 
with the participating nation. And 
what is that participating nation, Mr. 
President? In each case it is Russia. 
Yet we are saying we are trying to com- 
bat Russia and will not send anything 
to Russia that would be in the nature of 
help in a military way. 

Britain even went so far as to make 
an actual cash loan to Russia. And 
where do you suppose, Mr. President, 
the money came from? I suppose it is 
not hard to trace. They will say it was 
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not our money, and of course that prob- 
ably could be true. But, as I said be- 
fore, it is like a man who has $100 who 
goes to the bank and borrows $500 and 
then buys a $100 suit of clothes. He 
probably does not use the money he 
borrowed from the bank in order to get 
the clothes, but if he had not obtained 
the bank loan it would be a little difficult 
for him to buy the suit of clothes. That 
is the way this thing is working out all 
over the world, Mr. President. 

I should like now to call attention to 
two things: First, are we to be technical; 
I would be the first to vote for a tech- 
nical ruling, if the technical ruling were 
consistent, which it has not been and is 
not at this time, and I have, I think, 
with my other colleagues shown it is not. 
The next thing is, most of the ECA na- 
tions have violated in almost every way 
the rules and regulations laid down in 
the original Marshall plan and the ERP 
and the ECA Act. Since they have, 
since this question has to be decided, and 
since we do need Spain and need to deal 
with the Spanish Government in the 
selection of air bases, certainly every 
Senator should have the opportunity ol 
voting the way he really and sincerely be- 
lieves on this question as to whether aid 
should be furnished to Spain. Every 
Senator has the same right the junior 
Senator from Nevada has to make up 
his own mind, but certainly a technical 
ruling, which is something that has been 
abused so many times as almost to have 
become a custom, should not prevent 
him from having that opportunity. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 1 
want to express my own appreciation of 
the action of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in presenting this question for our 
consideration, as in my judgment there 
are very few questions that are more 
vitally concerned with the future safety 
and security of the country than the 
very earliest possible cultivation of far 
better relations than have thus far pre- 
vailed with the country of Spain. I shall 
not review the arguments which, I have 
no doubt, have been presented here as to 
why this proposal seems very vital to the 
entire objective which we have in mind. 

Now, to argue the issue, which is the 
immediate parliamentary question that 
is presented, I shall only say there seems 
to be on each side, as I feel, very definite 
authority, for which I have the highest 
respect, so that, as one not so experi- 
enced in the rules as some of my col- 
leagues, I may safely accept one or the 
other opinion with certainly full justice 
to the integrity of the rules with which 
we naturally are all concerned. 

I supported the McClellan amendment 
upon that ground yesterday, and I ex- 
pect to support this appeal from the 
Chair today upon the same ground, that 
the importance of this subject is so great, 
and my desire to see the Senate have an 
opportunity to express itself upon this 
question so overwhelming, that whatever 
doubts there may be regarding the mat- 
ter I am willing to resolve in favor of 
giving the Senate an opportunity now to 
vote upon the question of recognizing 
Spain as one of the community of na- 
tions with whose future cooperation our 
welfare may be most vitally concerned. 
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Without going into the economic ques- 
tions which have been presented, I dis- 
«cussed this matter at some length with 
both Mr. Hoffman and his assistant, Mr. 
Foster, so that I am at least somewhat 
familiar with the arguments which they 
have presented as to why they did not 
desire this amendment to be considered 
or approved. They were not, however, 
arguments which seemed to me to be at 
all persuasive in the light of the other 
considerations which are so potent. 
The suggestion Mr. Hoffman made that 
it would require 8 months to consider 
this program seemed to me to be fan- 
tastic in the light of conditions which I 
myself observed in Spain last fall when 
I was privileged to visit that country. I 
was happy to do so on the return from 
the meeting of the Interparliamentary 
Union in Rome, as it seemed to me that 
not only the geographic and historic 
position of Spain but the immediate 
problem with which we are faced argued 
most persuasively and insistently that 
there should be a readjustment of our 
relations. My convictions in this regard 
were reinforced by the attitude of every 
Member of the Senate who discussed the 
matter when we were considering the 
question of whether there should be 
recognition. 

That question was discussed on the 
floor of the Senate a month or two ago, 
and so far as I recall, not one voice was 
raised to question the wisdom and desir- 
ability of normalizing our relations with 
Spain. That certainly was reassuring 
to those of us who had for a long time 
felt that something of this sort should 
have been done. While I was in Spain, I 
discussed the matter with our own repre- 
sentatives there and found the over- 
whelming opinion of those concerned 
with our diplomatic relations that our 
policy had been a profound mistake; 
that, however well-intentioned it may 
have been, it had not worked out as had 
been anticipated or desired, and that it 
was then anticipated—and I speak now 
as of last September—that relations 
would shortly be normalized. 

There was a curious thing. We were 
told all through the fall and all through 
the winter that, while we would not pro- 
pose the restoration of normal relations 
in the United Nations, we would support 
it if it were proposed, and we were told 
upon this floor and in this country, up 
to within 1 week of the time the final 
vote came, that that was the position of 
the State Department and of the Gov- 
ernment. I will not say that was done 
deliberately to throw dust in our eyes 
and to dissipate otherwise the profound 
considerations that might have been 
urged, the profound disturbance that 
was felt upon both sides of this Chamber 
over the situation, but I will say it was 
curiously coincidental. So we went 
along through the fall and winter under 
the assurance that all was going to be 
well and that the United Nations in due 
course of events would consider the 
matter, and that the United States, 
through its authorized representatives 
would support the restoration of normal 
relations. 

Suddenly, 3 days before the matter 
was to come to an issue, we found the 
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position of this country had been 
changed, and there were various stories 
told as to why. We were told in the 
press by presumably authoritative com- 
mentators, who have apparently a much 
better conduit of information in the 
State Department than do most of the 
Members of this body, that while the 
State Department favored the restora- 
tion, while the State Department had 
sent instructions to our representatives 
at Lake Success that they were to vote 
for the normalization of relations, the 
five representatives we had at Lake Suc- 
cess, by a majority of 3 to 2, had voted 
we should not do so, and the State De- 
partment felt obliged to defer to their 
position. The result was that by a 
scant margin of a vote or two they re- 
fused to support that resolution. The 
opposition of 15 nations out of 50, I think 
it was, was sufficient to block that action, 
and the United States contributed to 
that end by its own action in abstaining. 

What was the result? The fantastic 
disregard of both economic and military 
considerations, which are obvious to the 
most uninformed, continues to be the 
policy of this country. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does not the Senator 
from Maine agree with me that outside 
the considerations which the Senator 
has mentioned, there should also be men- 
tioned another consideration, a political 
consideration as against communism? 
Should not that be also considered? 

Mr. BREWSTER. If that were not 
implicit in my remarks on the economic 
and military situation, I assume that the 
entire military picture of the world, if 
we are to believe all we have been told 
in the past few years, is concerned with 
communism and whether it proposes 
militantly to attack democratic nations. 
The $15,000,000,000 we are voting for 
our own defense, the $5,000,000,000 we 
voted last year for Europe, the $4,000,- 
000,000 this year, was all voted with one 
design—to contain communism, If there 
is danger that communism is going to 
burst its bounds and strike by mill- 
tary action, then I do not believe any 
coinpetent military critic will question 
the advisability of having the coopara- 
tion of Spain. I do not include myself 
in the category of a military expert, but 
I have never heard any competent mili- 
tary person who has not said that Spain 
might well be the most vital spot, so far 
as Europe is concerned. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. From a military stand- 
point, I believe the observations of the 
Senator from Maine are correct, but con- 
sidering it purely from a political stand- 
point, irrespective of merit and irrespec- 
tive of the sound technical considera- 
tions of the ruling of the Chair, does the 
ruling of the Chair please those who 
would agree with us politically, or does 
it please those with the communistic 
state of mind? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I recall our dear 
old friend whom we used to call Cotton 
Ed Smith, who said, “If you have got to 
make a mistake, make it on my side.” I 
think if there is any doubt as to the 
decision of the Chair, we had better 
resolve it in favor of those who started 
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the war on communism, who have kept 
it up, and whose fidelity to their oppo- 
sition to communism I do not think any- 
one has ever challenged. So we might 
as well resolve our doubts in favor of 
those on whom we can depend, rather 
than on the subtle and insidious voices 
who tell us we should not do this be- 
cause there is opposition in some sections 
of Europe. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. With the Senator's 
permission, if that be correct, as a mat- 
ter of sound policy of the United States 
Senate, should we adhere to that fine- 
spun policy by fighting communism, or 
should we adhere strictly to a technical- 
ity of a rule of the United States Sen- 
ate? Which is best for the United States 
Government? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I shall continue to 
insist that since there are distinguished 
advocates, very competent advocates, on 
each side of the interpretation of the rule, 
I freely give my support to those who 
seem to me to be supporting the most 
vital interests of this Nation, and this 
seems to be the only way at this time 
that the Senate can register what I 
had formerly thought was in some re- 
spects its almost unanimous opinion that 
we should normalize our relations with 
Spain, that we should no longer treat 
Spain as an outlaw among nations, when 
it is the only nation in the world which 
is carrying on, and has carried on longer 
and better than any other, the war 
against communism, unless we except 
China, which seems to be in the “dog- 
house” of our State Department. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
good Senator from Maine yield to me 
once more? I beg his indulgence. 

ae BREWSTER. I shall be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to make 
plain the record in the United States 
Senate as to where we stand, whether 
we mean the things we talk about and 
brag about, or whether we do not. Iam 
convinced in my own mind that the 
United States Government and the people 
of the United States are the most chari- 
table in the world. But suppose that in 
carrying out the purposes of ECA, which 
are to bring about economic improvement 
and recovery to Europe, it develops that 
we may not like the head of a particular 
government, should we, being charitable, 
in carrying out the noble purposes of 
ECA, consider the people of the country 
involved? Should the hungry people of 
Spain, the babies who are starving, be 
considered as to whether they should be 
eligible for our charitable benefits? 

Mr, BREWSTER. In my judgment, 
the support of this amendment could be 
entirely justified upon the ground of the 
historic interest of America in the wel- 
fare of those suffering people and in the 
difficulties with which they are faced, 
but it seems to me we can make what 
is an even more powerful argument to 
the American people in their own vital 
interest. 

On this score I should like to speak a 
moment on the aspects of the situation, 
which are partly economic and partly 
military and which are the aspects I pre- 
sented in my discussions with Mr. Hoff- 
man and Mr. Foster. I think I can say 
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that they were in concurrence with the 
ideas which I expressed, although they 
still insisted that this was not the time 
to have them considered. They asked 
what they could do with the $50,000,000. 
I told them that, in my judgment, it was 
self-evident to anyone who had traveled 
through Spain that rehabilitation of its 
aviation facilities, so far as landing facil- 
ities and all-weather operations were 
concerned, was of vital concern both to 
our commercial air operations in time 
of peace and to our military operations 
when, as, and if there should ever be 
necessity—and God forbid that it should 
ever occur. 

But what did I find there? It was 
pointed out to me in Madrid that the 
British were proceeding to unload upon 
the Spanish their outmoded aviation 
equipment, both upon the fields and in 
the air, meanwhile insisting to us that 
we must have no relations with Spain. 
Last year England and France did $500,- 
000,000 worth of business with Spain, 
while we were not supposed to do any 
business. This year England has signed 
a $300,000,000 trade agreement with 
Spain, while we are forbidden to do any 
business whatever with Spain. 

I was interested to read Mr. Churchill’s 
statement a few days ago, in which he 
said that 900,000,000 pounds, which I be- 
lieve is somewhat in excess of $3,000,- 
000,000, had already been used as ad- 
vances in credits to other areas. How 
much was involved in the Spanish af- 
fair I do not know, but I assume that 
credit was one of those involved, Mean- 
while we are told that Spain is not a good 
debtor and we should not have anything 
to do with her. Spain was very anxious, 
as represented to our Civil Aviation Au- 
thority and to our diplomatic representa- 
tives, to acquire American aviation 
equipment for air fields and for planes. 

I am happy to see the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee present. I 
know he shares a knowledge as the result 
of his extended experience in war and in 
this Chamber as to the complete interre- 
lation of operations by air in war or 
peace. In other words the entire de- 
fense program of the United States in 
the air is now keyed to an integrated 
commercial operation in peace and mili- 
tary operation in war. Every airport in 
the United States, every one in our pos- 
sessions, every one in which we have an 
interest or influence, is now being car- 
ried in a great program, through which 
our aviators in time of peace can operate 
safely and securely by night and day, in 
storm and fair weather, and in time of 
war those facilities weuld instantly be 
available for the military operations 
which are keyed to them. 

: Mr. President, the same operation 
should be carried out in Spain at this 
time, with proper cooperation, in which 
they are most earnestly interested, be- 
cause more and more the entire air pic- 
ture of the globe is being keyed to Amer- 
ican matériel and equipment. Yet, dis- 
regarding every consideration, England 
has been using Spain as a dumping 
ground for her outmoded equipment, 
while we are being denied the opportu- 
nity to facilitate the acquisition by Spain 
of the things which are most desirable to 
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them in peace, which are most desirable 
to us in peace, as we see Spain astride 
the route which our commercial air liners 
follow into the Orient and into the 
Mediterranean. 

In time of war, if the opinions of our 
military critics are to be considered, 
the Pyrenees might be the only line of 
defense which we could hold on the Euro- 
pean Continent, so it is presumed that 
American facilities and equipment now 
desired by the Spaniards might be most 
vital and effective in preserving the lives 
of thousands of American boys, and if 
trouble came, making it possible to bring 
it to an end. 

Mr. President, these are some of the 
reasons why I feel that relations with 
Spain should be normalized without de- 
lay, and why I earnestly hope that the 
amendment proposed by the Committee 
on Appropriations may be recognized as 
appropriate for consideration, and that 
it may be adopted by the Senate and Con- 
gress, and approved, as I feel confident 
that it could be carried out with the 
utmost regard for the interest and the 
economy of Europe, and for the very vital 
interest of the United States of America, 
for whose future peace and security we 
here are primarily responsible. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. M . Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his request for a 
moment? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I withhold the request 
at the suggestion of the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, first 
I wish to ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments may hold an 
executive session this afternoon while the 
Senate is in session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
had intended to propound to the Presid- 
ing Officer two or three parliamentary 
inquiries, and since I may not be on the 
floor at a more favorable time to pro- 
pound them, in view of having to attend 
this committee meeting, I should like to 
ask the Presiding Officer a parliamen- 
tary question, whether, if there is still 
legislation in the pending bill, a point of 
order against the bill would lie at this 
time, or immediately after the appeal is 
disposed of, on the ground that the bill 
does contain legislation, similar to the 
point of order I made to the bill a few 
days ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
as he has heretofore indicated, hestitates 
to pass on a point of order until it is 
raised. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions struck out all the legislative provi- 
sions in the House text, by reason of 
which it withdrew the peg upon which 
a hat could be hung, to use a common, 
ordinary expression, justifying legisla- 
tion in the Senate committee bill. In 
other words, the committee having 
stricken out all the legislative provisions 
of the House text, it would be in no posi- 
tion to offer legislation based upon the 
fact that the House text contained leg- 
islation, 
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Yesterday one or two legislative provi- 
sions which were stricken out by the com- 
mittee were restored, and are now in the 
bill. The Chair has not examined those 
provisions with sufficient care to enable 
him to indicate whether they are of such 
a legislative character as would justify 
a point of order against the whole bill. 
For that reason the Chair hestitates to 
indicate what his ruling would be, in ad- 
vance, if a point of order were made, be- 
cause he would have to examine the char- 
acter of the legislative provisions. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 
view of the Chair’s ruling, and in view 
of the action of the Senate in sustaining 
the Chair in his ruling that the amend- 
ment which I offered yesterday was legis- 
lation and not a limitation, and in view 
of the ruling of the Chair this morning on 
the pending amendment, and the appeal 
which is now pending, and in view of the 
two other legislative provisions in the 
bill, which I assume definitely are legis- 
lation, certainly, if the other two were 
legislation, and in view of the fact that 
there is still legislation in the bill in the 
nature of Senate committee amendments, 
if any part of the House legislative provi- 
sions have been restored, as they have 
been, as I understand, then it would be 
in order to make a point of order against 
the bill. If the Chair found that legisla- 
tion had been restored in the House text, 
and that the Senate committee had un- 
dertaken to amend it further by legisla- 
tive provisions, then a point of order 
would lie against the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A point of 
order cannot be made against the bill as 
reported to the Senate on the ground 
that there are legislative provisions in the 
bill. There is nothing the Senate can do 
about that except offer to strike them out, 
as the committee did when it reported the 
bill back, or to offer amendments which 
are relevant to the legislative provisions 
of the House text. The Chair has no way 
of knowing in advance what amendment 
may be offered from the floor, either on 
the part of the committee, or by an indi- 
vidual Senator. But of course the rule 
which the Chair undertook to interpret of 
a few days ago—from which ruling the 
Senator from Arkansas took an appeal— 
covered four or five legislative provisions 
in the bill, not as it came from the House, 
but as the Senate committee reported it, 
which made the whole bill subject to the 
point of order which the Senator from 
Arkansas made, and therefore the bill 
automatically went back to the commit- 
tee on that point of order. 

If the same situation should exist, 
either because of amendments brought 
in by the Committee on Appropriations 
as a part of the bill, or because of com- 
mittee amendments amending the pro- 
visions of the House text so as to create 
new legislation on the part of the com- 
mittee, the Chair thinks that the rule 
would still be applicable. 

The Chair does not wish to forego the 
exercise of his discretion in the future by 
passing on these matters before they 
come up. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, I 
had intended to raise this question at a 
more propitious time in the progress of 
the bill, but since I shall have to be in a 
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committee meeting this afternoon, I de- 
sired to clarify the situation at this time 
if possible. 

My point of order sent the bill back to 
the committee a few days ago, after the 
Senate had sustained the ruling of the 
Chair that the amendment I was spon- 
soring was legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill, Then I made a point of order 
against the whole bill, not out of any 
spirit of resentment at the action which 
had been taken, but for two reasons, 
primarily, first, in the hope that the pro- 
visions might be so written by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, on further 
consideration of the bill, that they would 
meet the test under the rule, and in that 
way, and by that process, we would be 
able to get a direct vote, and a determi- 
nation and a decision of the Senate by 
majority vote. 

Although the committee has failed so 
far to meet the objections of the rule 
as interpreted by the Chair and a major- 
ity of the Senate, so that we can get votes 
on the amendments, and have them de- 
cided by majority votes, I think return- 
ing the bill to the committee and the 
work the committee had done on it, have 
pointed up the fact that any bill which 
comes out of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations now with legislation writ- 
ten into it by the committee, or contain- 
ing what we have in the past generally 
regarded, and what many of us still re- 
gard, as limitations, will be subject to a 
point of order against the bill itself. 
If such points of order are made as the 
bills come before the Senate it will sim- 
ply mean that the bills must be recom- 
mitted to be stripped of all such provi- 
sions and come back without them. 

Assuming the Chair were to rule with 
me if I made the point of order on the 
bill again at this time, I could not accom- 
plish anything other than to have the 
bill recommitted and in committee have 
the very provisions stricken out which 
are being stricken out by the points of 
order made on the floor. Since the 
sponsors of the bill oppose any amend- 
ments to it, Mr. President, they will 
achieve their purpose by the process of 
eliminating each amendment that is at 
all legislative in character, or carries 
limitations, as many of us thought, and 
therefore the amendments will all stand 
on an equal basis in the further proceed- 
ings of the Senate—that is, they will 
have to be presented and a two-thirds 
vote for suspension of the rules will have 
to be employed before any legislative 
amendment can be considered. 

Now, if there were any prospect of any 
real good being accomplished by sending 
the bill back to committee, 1 would make 
the point of order, Mr. President, but we 
are going to achieve the same results on 
the floor by the points of order which will 
be raised, as I anticipate, if the Chair’s 
ruling is sustained by a majority of the 
Senate. Therefore, we will have a bill 
without any amendments in it that can 
at all be questioned as legislation, except 
as we adopt the House legislative provi- 
sions. We would thereby deny to the 
Senate the right to legislate by a majority 
vote on the same bill on which the House 
has legislated by a majority vote. We 
will be placed in that situation. 
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I could make a point of order against 
one of the earlier amendments in order 
that all other amendments which fol- 
low might be given the same considera- 
tion, and that certain amendments will 
not be subject to the individual whim, 
possibly, of one Member of the Senate. 
But I could not accomplish any more by 
making a point of order again and re- 
committing the bill than is being accom- 
plished by the present procedure, which 
would strip the bill of legislative amend- 
ments. I could accomplish no more than 
is being done now under the process now 
being followed. But, Mr. President, if 
the rules are to remain as they are now, 
I feel it would be incumbent upon the 
Appropriations Committee of the Senate 
to insert no amendment that contains 
the least intimation of legislation, and if 
any such amendment were to appear in a 
bill, I feel that a point of order should 
be made against it and let the bill go 
back to committee, and that every 
amendment that contains legislation 
should be subject to the two-thirds vote 
to suspend the rule. 

If we operate in that manner for a 
while, maybe there will develop some 
wisdom with reference to the rule, and 
a proper change will be made in the rule 
so that this body can function com- 
parably with the other legislative body. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I think the statement 
of the Senator from Arkansas is correct 
as it relates to writing legislation in an 
appropriation bill. But if we would 
stick to our job and cut down the appro- 
priations, possibly we could make some 
Senators, at least, understand what we 
are endeavoring to accomplish. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I want to say one 
more word about this particular bill. In 
view of the action that has been taken 
on the bill, it having been stripped, and 
we having made it impossible to place 
adequate provisions in it which I think 
necessary to protect the American peo- 
ple, I say frankly that I cannot and will 
not support the bill in its present form. 
I have been perfectly willing to go along 
and try to give aid and assistance to 
other peoples, and I am even willing to 
subordinate my own individual judgment 
in many instances to the policies of the 
Government in trying to serve the in- 
terests of the world. That is what we 
hope we are doing in this program, But 
I will say frankly that I am no longer 
willing simply to write blank checks and 
turn them over to the ECA. After we 
have written conditions into the law 
which require compliance, at least they 
should go half way and meet the pro- 
gram. So long as those conditions are 
not being enforced and we cannot place 
in the bill protective provisions by leg- 
islative process, then I shall not be a 
party to squandering this money and 
throwing it away without in some man- 
ner looking after the interest and pro- 
tecting the taxpayers of this Nation 
against pouring money out without any 
control over it, without any expression 
from the Congress as to how it shall be 
spent, but delegating that to one Admin- 
istrator, to use his discretion, without 
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any opportunity on our part to place 
controls over it. 

I have intended to go along with the 
appropriation bill for whatever amount 
was finally decided. I favor being as 
economical as possible, and cutting the 
amount down to as low a figure as we 
can, and still carry on the program. I 
still feel that way about it. But even 
with the amount reduced as we were able 
to reduce it in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and as it has been accepted here, I 
cannot vote tò spend that huge sum of 
money in the manner it will be spent 
under this bill in the form the bill is 
now before the Senate and in the form 
it will be when the other amendments, 
which are objectionable from the stand- 
point of the rule, as the precedent has 
been established. I cannot vote for the 
bill with those provisions out of it. If 
proper safeguards were provided, I would 
feel differently about it. 

Mr. President, I wanted to make that 
statement. I want to clarify my posi- 
tion. But I would still make a point 
of order against the bill if there were any 
hope of having written into it amend- 
ments which would protect the Ameri- 
can people as I believe they should be 
protected in the bill. If it were neces- 
sary to do it in order to make the amend- 
ments which are being proposed stand 
on an equal basis, I would make such a 
point of order. Since they are all being 
objected to, I assume a point of order 
will be sustained as to the others, cer- 
tainly since it has been sustained to 
the other two. It has never been my 
purpose, Mr. President, to delay action 
or to obstruct except for a valid pur- 
pose as I see it. We are behind sched- 
ule. I think nothing could be gained, 
and for that reason I shall not make 
the point of order against the bill. But 
I believe that in the future we are going 
to be haunted with this situation with 
appropriation bills coming here and 
there are going to be some points of or- 
der made against them and they will 
be sent back to the committee. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Miller 
Anderson Hickenlooper Millikin 
Baldwin Hill Morse 
Brewster Hoey Mundt 
Bricker Holland Myers 
Bridges Humphrey Neely 
Butler Hunt O'Conor 
Byrd Ives O'Mahoney 
Cain Jenner Reed 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Connally Kefauver Schoeppel 
Cordon Kem Smith, Maine 
Donnell Kerr Sparkman 
Kilgore Stennis 
Downey Knowland Taft 
Dulles Langer Taylor 
Eastland Lodge Thomas, Okla. 
Ecton Long Thomas, Utah 
Ellender Lucas Thye 
Ferguson McCarran Tobey 
Flanders McCarthy Tydings 
Frear McClellan Vandenberg 
Pulbright McFarland Watkins 
George McGrath Wherry 
Gillette McKellar Wiley 
Graham McMahon W 
Green Magnuson Young 
Gurney Malone 
Hayden Martin 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

The question is, Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, at 
this point I should like to present an ar- 
ticle from the Washington Times-Herald 
of this morning and ask for its insertion 
in the Record. The headline of the ar- 
ticle is: “Farm funds rider barred from 
aid bill.” 

I wish to read one paragraph from 
the article: 


Hoffman, who spent the afternoon at the 
Capitol trying to persuade Senators to op- 
pose the plan— 

Meaning the McClellan amendment— 


had charged it would put the recovery pro- 
gram in a strait-jacket. 


Mr. President, I ask that the entire ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Farm Funps RIDER BARRED From Am BILL— 
SENATORS SUPPORT BARKLEY RULING, 52-32 


Vice President BARKLEY yesterday ruled out 
of order an amendment freezing $1,350,000,- 
000 in Marshall-plan funds for purchases of 
American surplus farm products. 

His ruling, a smashing victory for adminis- 
tration forces, was promptly upheld by the 
Senate, 52-32, on a test vote forced by Chair- 
man McKettar, of Tennessee, whose Appro- 
priations Committee tacked the rider onto 
the bill. 

The rider would have compelled foreign- 
aid chief Hoffman to use $1,350,000,000 of his 
Marshall European recovery plan funds to 
buy United States farm goods, or turn the 
funds back to the Treasury. 


HOFFMAN ACTIVE IN FIGHT 


Hoffman, who spent the afternoon at the 
Capitol trying to persuade Senators to oppose 
the plan, had charged it would put the re- 
covery program in a strait-jacket. 

Barxiey held that the Appropriations 
Committee had violated the Senate rules by 
trying to make a fundamental change in the 
Marshall plan via the money-bill rider. 

A dispute over the same subject last week 
touched off a confused parliamentary row 
which resulted in sending the entire bill back 
to McKELLAR’s committee for redrafting. 

But the committee returned it to the floor 
with the rider, sponsored by Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, still in it. 


CHALLENGED BY LUCAS 


BARKLEY acted on a challenge by Senate 
Democratic leader Lucas, of Illinois, who con- 
tended that “the integrity of the Senate's 
rules” was at stake and charged the Appro- 
priations Committee with exceeding its au- 
thority. 

In the face of BaRKLEyY’s ruling, the Sen- 
ate cannot even consider the farm rider un- 
less a two-thirds majority votes to suspend 
the rules. That appeared a highly unlikely 
possibility. 

A similar fiight is expected, perhaps today, 
when the Senate takes up another commit- 
tee rider which would set aside $50,000,000 
for aid to Spain, a nation not included in 
the Marshall plan. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wish to read into the Recorp section 1913 
of the United States Code, dealing with 
congressional service. I ask Senators to 
listen to this: 


Sec. 1913. Lobbying with appropriated 
moneys: No part of the money appropriated 
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by any enactment of Congress shall, in the 
absence of express authorization by Congress, 
be used directly or indirectly to pay for any 
personal service, advertisement, telegram, 
telephone, letter, printed or written matter, 
or other device, intended or designed to influ- 
ence in any manner a Member of Congress, to 
favor or oppose, by vote or otherwise, any leg- 
islation or appropriation by Congress, wheth- 
er before or after the introduction of any bill 
or resolution proposing such legislation or 
appropriation; but this shall not prevent offi- 
cers or employees of the United States or 
of its departments or agencies from com- 
municating to Members of Congress on the 
request of any Member or to Congress, 
through the proper official channels, requests 
for legislation or appropriations which they 
deem necessary for the efficient conduct of 
the public business. 


This statute applies to every officer of 
the Government. Unless he is requested 
by a Member of Congress to talk about 
legislation, or concerning appropriations, 
he is forbidden to do so. 

I continue to read, and I emphasize 
this paragraph: 

Whoever, being an officer or employee of 
the United States or of any department or 
agency thereof, violates or attempts to vio- 
late this section, shall be fined not more than 
$500 or imprisoned not more than 1 year, 
or both; and after notice and hearing by the 
superior officer vested with the power of re- 
moving him, shall be removed from office or 
employment (18 U. S. C. 1913, p. 2319, United 
States Code Congressional Service). 


I ask Senators to look at the volumi- 
nous record. They will find that Mr. 
Hoffman was asked by the committee to 
appear before it, and he appeared and 
testified in extenso as to all the facts. 

Mr. President, I wonder which Sena- 
tor, if any, has requested Mr. Hoffman to 
come here today, or requested him to 
come here yesterday. I am informed 
that there is talk of lobbying with Sen- 
ators. Will any Senator who requested 
Mr. Hoffman to come here and talk to 
us rise now? I see no Senator rise, yet 
I am informed on the highest author- 
ity—I have not seen Mr. Hoffman here 
myself—that he was here all day yester- 
day and that he is here now. 

Mr. President, that is all I have to say. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to address myself very briefly to the 
appeal which now is pending before the 
Senate. 

It was my misfortune to be out of the 
Chamber when the Vice President ren- 
dered his decision earlier today. I un- 
derstand that he sustained the point of 
order directed against the provisions of 
the amendment in lines 15 and 16 on 
page 4 of the bill, that— 

Fifty million dollars shall not be available 
for any other purpose than assistance to 
Spain. 


I think the appeal should not be 
decided at all on the basis of whether 
we favor assistance to Spain. As I see 
it, the latter question is one purely upon 
the merits, which will come up later if 
this particular amendment is allowed to 
be voted on by the Senate. 

As I see it, the sole question is whether 
under rule XVI the point of order is 
well taken. 

Mr. President, it seems to me the point 
of order is not well taken. I believe 
there are two grounds on which the 
point of order could have been submit- 
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ted, and doubtless was submitted. The 
first is that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee shall not submit to an appropria- 
tion bill amendments containing new or 
general legislation. I do not think the 
provision that “$50,000,000 shall not be 
available for any other purpose than 
assistance to Spain” is new legislation, 
I submit that it is clearly not new legis- 
lation, The reason this provision with 
respect to $50,000,000 is not new legisla- 
tion is because of the fact that a grant 
of funds to Spain is already permissible 
under existing law. I refer particularly 
to the contents of section 102 (b) and 
section 103 (a) of Public Law 472, the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1948. 

Section 102 (b) provides, among other 
things, that— 

It is the purpose of this title to effectuate 


the policy set forth in subsection (a) of this 
section— 


That is to say, section 102 (a)— 


by furnishing material and financial assist- 
ance to the participating countries— 


And so forth. Section 103 (a) pro- 
vides, among other things, that— 


As used in this title, the term “participat- 
ing country” means— 


One of two things, Mr. President— 
(1) Any country, together with dependent 
areas under its administration, which signed 
the report of the Committee of European 
se Cooperation at Paris on September 
, 1947— 


I pause at this point to state that I as- 
sume, of course, that it is a matter of 
common knowledge, of which all of us 
can take legislative notice, that Spain 
did not sign the report of the Committee 
of European Economic Cooperation at 
Paris on September 22, 1947, and conse- 
quently Spain would not come under the 
designation of “participating country” 
within the class just described. 

But section 103 (a) does not stop after 
listing that first category of countries 
which are included within the term “par- 
ticipating country.” On the contrary, it 
provides that— 

(2) Any other country— 


And I call attention to the fact that 

there is no restriction there in any way 
whatsoever— 
(including any of the zones of occupation 
of Germany, any areas under international 
administration or control, and the Free Ter- 
ritory of Trieste or either of its zones) wholly 
or partly in Europe, together with dependent 
areas under its administration; 


Before reading the next clause, Mr. 
President, I pause to say that, clearly, 
Spain is included within the description 
“any other country * * * wholly 
* +» in Europe,” and therefore 
clearly comes within the term “partici- 
pating country.” 

Section 103 (a) proceeds, however, as 
follows: 
provided such country adheres to, and for so 
long as it remains an adherent to, a joint 
program for European recovery designed to 
accomplish the purposes of this title. 


Mr. President, whether Spain will ad- 
here to, will be permitted to adhere to, 
and, if it does adhere to, will remain an 
adherent to, such a joint program is not, 
as I see it, material to this point. The 
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fact is that under the terms of section 
103 (a), Spain is within the term par- 
ticipating country,” provided she adheres 
to and remains an adherent to the joint 
program. 

So, Mr. President, Spain comes under 
the term “participating country”; and 
the amendment restricting the use of the 
$50,000,000 by the language that— 

Fifty million dollars shall not be available 
for any other purpose than assistance to 
Spain. 


Does not bring about new legislation 
by which Spain is granted privileges not 
already in existence. 

In the first place, Mr. President, this 
appropriation bill does not in any sense 
seek to repeal any part of section 103 (a). 
So if Spain adheres to this program and 
remains an adherent to it, Spain is en- 
titled to receive funds as a participating 
country. 

Therefore, Mr. President, when the 
amendment is adopted, if it is, thus pro- 
viding that “$50,000,000 shall not be 
available for any other purpose than 
assistance to Spain,” of course it is true 
that before Spain can actually receive 
any proceeds under that provision or 
under the bill, she must first have been 
permitted to adhere to the joint program 
for European recovery; and if she does 
not adhere to it and does not remain an 
adherent to it, of course, Spain cannot 
receive any of these funds, for such time 
as she is not an adherent to that joint 
program. . 

The point I make is that there is noth- 
ing in this appropriation bill, so far as 
I observe, that in any sense adds to the 
present law. This amendment does not 
provide that in all events Spain shall be 
entitled to receive assistance. The 
amendment simply prohibits the use of 
any of the $50,000,000 for purposes other 
than assistance to Spain, and if Spain 
shall be permitted to become an adherent 
of the joint program, she then becomes 
eligible. But there is nothing in the 
appropriation bill which ever remotely 
undertakes to make Spain eligible for 
relief. So, Mr. President, I submit, first, 
that the portion of rule XVI which pro- 
vides, “The Committee on Appropria- 
tions shall not report an appropriation 
bill containing amendments proposing 
new or general legislation,” is not vio- 
lated by the terms of the proposed 
amendment to the appropriation bill now 
pending. 

But, Mr. President, rule XVI goes fur- 
ther. It not only prohibits the report- 
ing of an appropriation bill containing 
amendments proposing new or general 
legislation, but it also prohibits the re- 
porting by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of an appropriation bill containing 
amendments proposing “any restriction 
on the expenditure of the funds appro- 
priated which proposes a limitation not 
authorized by law if such restriction is 
to take effect or cease to be effective upon 
the happening of the contingency.” 

Let us examine the amendment re- 
ported by the committee, to the House bill 
4830, so as to determine whether the 
amendment is a restriction which is to 
take effect or cease to be effective upon 
the happening of a contingency. I take 
it clearly, it is a restriction. Of course, 
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it is a restriction. It acts as a restric- 
tion with respect tc the $50,000,000. If 
we shall adopt the amendment, the $50,- 
000,000 will be effectively tied up and 
will not be available for use for any pur- 
pose other than that of assistance to 
Spain. 

I digress incidentally to say, of course, 
that is not at all saying the $50,000,000 
can or will be used for assistance to Spain 
for, as I indicated a few moments ago, 
in order that Spain may become eligible 
she must comply with the terms of the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948. But 
I say the provision with respect to the 
$50,000,000 is of course a restriction. 
Yet it is not every restriction which is 
prohibited by the terms of rule XVI. It 
is only such a restriction as is “to take 
effect or cease to be effective upon the 
happening of a contingency.” I submit 
that the amendment, reading as it does, 
very simply and very briefly, that the 
$50,000,000 shall not be available for any 


other purpose than assistance to Spain, 


is not one which is to take effect or to 
be effective upon the happening of a 
contingency. I submit that the amend- 
ment which I have read takes effect 
forthwith, instanter, upon the enactment 
of the bill, and it is not subject either to 
taking effect or ceasing to be effective 
upon the happening of a contingency. 
No contingency enters into the question 
as to whether the amendment takes ef- 
fect. As a matter of fact, it is of course 
true that whether Spain ultimately shall 
receive any money under the appropria- 
tion does depend upon a contingency, 
namely, the one to which I referred a 
few moments ago, the adherence to and 
the remaining adherent to a joint pro- 
gram for European recovery. But Mr. 
President, that s in the fundamental act, 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, 
and the restriction against the use of the 
$50,000,000 for any other purpose goes 
into effect forthwith and is not contin- 
gent upon anything. 

Mr. President, whether Spain ever gets 
any of the $50,000,000 or not, the $50,- 
000,000 which is herd up and tied up 
effectually by the amendment cannot be 
used at any time for any other purpose 
than that of assistance to Spain. There- 
fore the effectiveness of the amendment 
is not contingent upon the happening of 
any event, or upon the happening of any 
contingency. The amendment simply 
ties up $50,000,000 and puts it on a shelf. 
It cannot be used after it is put on the 
shelf except for one particular purpose. 
The moment the bill goes into effect, the 
$50,000,000 goes on the shelf instanter. 
There is no contingency as to which the 
amendment is in the slightest restricted. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I respect- 
fully submit first, the appeal should not 
be decided upon the basis of whether we 
favor assistance to Spain. Incidentally 
I may say I do not think it should be de- 
cided upon the basis of what any other 
country in the world thinks of our ac- 
tion, I believe the rules of the United 
States Senate are of such dignity and im- 
portance that the Senate should enforce 
them, it should follow them, and what- 
ever any other country may think about 
it, to my mind, is absolutely immaterial. 
If there is a-rule of the Senate which is 
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unwise, we should repeal it; but so long 
as it is a rule of the Senate, it should be 
followed, provided anyone shall make a 
point of order under the rule. 

So, Mr. President, I say, the appeal 
should not be decided upon the basis 
either of whether we favor assistance to 
Spain or on the basis of what some other 
country may think about us by reason 
of our action this afternoon. 

The second point I have made, or at- 
tempted to make, is that the sole ques- 
tion on the appeal is whether, under 
rule XVI, the point of order is well taken. 
I have submitted first that it is not well 
taken, because the amendment does not 
propose new legislation; and in the sec- 
ond place, that the amendment does not 
violate either the provision against 1ew 
legislation or the provision against re- 
strictions to take effect or cease to be 
effective upon the happening of a con- 
tingency, because the amendment goes 
into effect instantly upon the passage of 
the bill and is not subject to.any restric- 
tion whatever. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Missouri yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon? 

Mr. DONNELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CORDON I want to say to the 
Senator I congratulate him upon his 
presentation, and to say to him I am in 
full agreement with his reasoning and 
with his conclusion. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am sorry 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
was not in the Chamber when I made the 
point of order this morning, otherwise 
I am sure he could have saved himself 
and the Senate some time. I made no 
contention in respect to the second part 
of rule XVI dealing with a restriction in- 
volving a contingency. The Senator has 
made much ado about that point. I 
agree with him, there is no contingency 
involved here at all. I made the point 
of order with respect to the first phase 
of rule XVI, which says that the Appro- 
priations Committee shall not report an 
appropriation bill containing amend- 
ments proposing new or general 
legislation. 

Iam merely going to say a word or two 
in reply to the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri. It seems to me that the 
Senator relies upon a rather tenuous 
proposition in his argument in favor of 
overruling the Chair—that is the phrase 
“any other country.” Whether that is 
or. is not the law, Spain could at the 
proper time come within the act, pro- 
vided certain things happen. 

I cali attention to the fact that the 
amendment drastically changes the de- 
clared policy of Congress in enacting the 
Economie Cooperation Act. Section 102 
(a) sets forth the following declaration: 

It is declared to be the policy of the people 
of the United States to encourage these 
countries through their joint organization— 


I repeat, “through their joint organi- 
zation.” The countries that are in the 
program at the present time have assem- 
bled and organized jointly and have pre- 
sented their program to the United States 
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of America. Spain is not in that group. 
I quote further from section 102 (a)— 

through a joint organization to exert sus- 
tained common efforts to achieve speedily 
that economic cooperation in Europe which 
is essential for lasting peace and prosperity. 


In other words, Mr. President, if and 
when the countries of Europe who ini- 
tiated this program decide that Spain 
should come into the program, Spain 
will be eligible to participate, and not 
before. The amendment before us is 
an effort to drive Spain into an organiza- 
tion to which she has made no applica- 
tion for membership at any time. Spain 
has not requested a single dime of this 
$50,000,000. It is my understanding she 
is now negotiating, or endeavoring to 
negotiate, a loan through the Interna- 
tional Bank. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me finish my argu- 
ment, and then I shall be glad to yield. 

A declaration of policy is also set out 
providing for the granting of aid to those 
countries which participate in a joint re- 
covery program based upon self-help and 
mutual cooperation. 

Mr. President, the remedy for Spain is 
the same as that for Korea. It is a sep- 
arate proposition. The nations of Eu- 
rope which have already joined to- 
gether for mutual aid and self-help 
should have something to say as to 
whether or not Spain should come into 
the program. Let it be understood that 
I am not speaking against Spain as a 
nation; Iam attempting to argue a point 
of order which is involved here. 

If I may digress for a moment, I was 
in Spain last year, and I have a great 
deal of sympathy for the Spanish posi- 
tion. I am certain that we could well 
have closer relations with that country, 
but that is not the issue. I am not de- 
bating it upon its merits, Iam debating 
a point of order vital to the integrity of 
the rules of the Senate of the United 
States. 

The amendment, Mr. President, is leg- 
islation in an appropriation bill, because 
if we did what is intended to be done by 
this amendment, we would absolutely 
change the declaration of policy which 
I have been reading to the Senate. In 
that declaration of policy Congress has 
endorsed a joint organization of Euro- 
pean countries. We have appropriated 
money and are appropriating it for the 
second time, in order to help those 
countries which are members of that 
joint organization. This amendment ig- 
nores the machinery of that organ- 
ization for accepting new members. 
The policy provides, also, that aid 
may be given only to those countries 
which participate in a joint recovery 
program based upon mutual coopera- 
tion. This amendment repudiates mu- 
tual cooperation. This $50,000,000 
should not go to Spain until Spain, 
through a joint program with all of the 
nations, is mutually cooperating toward 
the recovery of Europe. The amend- 
ment, which forces Spain into the Euro- 
pean recovery program, is in direct con- 
flict with the declared policy of the basic 
law, the European Economic Coopera- 
tion Act. I want to emphasize that the 
declared policy of Congress makes aid 
dependent upon mutual cooperation. 
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The amendment repudiates mutual co- 
operation by singling out a nation with- 
out consideration or regard to whether 
it mutually cooperates in the over-all ob- 
jective of European recovery. 

Can there be any question about that, 
Mr. President? Can there be any doubt 
in anyone’s mind that the amendment is 
legislation which effectively changes the 
declared policy of Congress, as was so 
well pointed out by the distinguished 
Vice President this morning in sustain- 
ing the point of order? 

Mr. President, this is a serious ques- 
tion from the standpoint of the rules of 
the Senate of the United States. Those 
who talk about the majority leader mak- 
ing a point of order with respect to 
whether an amendment is legislation in 
an appropriation bill have themselves 
done the same thing. The minority 
leader made that point this morning. If 
he were majority leader, and if it were 
necessary to make a point of order with 
respect to the two-thirds rule, I imagine 
he would not hesitate to make it. Iam 
not invoking any new rule of the United 
States Senate. This is a rule which has 
been in effect for a long time, long before 
any Senator who is here today came to 
the Senate of the United States. Itisa 
good rule, a proper rule, Mr. President; 
but so long as we treat that rule with 
disrespect and permit legislation in an 
appropriation bill simply because we may 
be in favor of the merits of the proposi- 
tion, we are doing an injustice to the 
integrity and the dignity of the Senate 
of the United States. 

I appeal to Senators, not from the 
standpoint of the merits of this amend- 
ment, but from the standpoint of up- 
holding and maintaining the dignity and 
the integrity of the rules of the Senate. 
In my humble judgment, the ruling of 
the Chair is correct. I regret that all 
Senators did not hear the ruling which 
was made. 8 

I now yield to my friend from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I shall wait until the 
Senator finishes his remarks. 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator has spoken twice on this subject. 
The Chair will not invoke the rule, how- 
ever. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from New Mexico may speak again on 
the question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico is recognized. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, with all 
due respect to the Senator from Illinois, 
the majority leader, and his purpose, 
that of protecting the rules of the 
Senate, I hope that his solicitude will 
continue as to other bills and not only 
those which he thinks are subject to a 
point of order. With all due deference 
to the majority leader, he is no more 
privileged to emphasize his respect for 
the Chair and the ruling than Senators 
who might think the Chair may have 
made a mistake in this particular in- 
stance. 

I said before, and I repeat, that no one 
doubted the integrity of the Chair in his 
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ruling. I thought the Chair was tech- 
nically correct. But I say that in in- 
terpreting the rules of the Senate, when 
it comes to a question of national 
policy, a matter which involves the wel- 
fare and future of our country, the 
Senate has a right, no matter how meri- 
torious the ruling may have been tech- 
nically, to refuse to sustain the ruling. 

I differ with the majority leader, the 
able Senator from Illinois, regarding this 
proposition. I know that, technically, 
the law says “jointly,” but we cannot get 
Communists in a country jointly con- 
cerned ever to agree with us. It will take 
direct action by the United States in this 
instance. The Communists will not per- 
mit us to invite Spain to participate, 
therefore, in carrying out our over-all 
policy, the Committee on Appropriations 
and the Senate of the United States may 
well take action in order to carry out 
that policy. I cannot see anything 
wrong in such action. 

My present position has not been 
taken because the Chair ruled in this 
manner, I respect the Chair. No one 
has a kinder feeling for the Chair than I. 
There has not been a presiding officer 
in this body in its entire history who, in 
my opinion, gives more sincere rulings 
than does the present occupant of the 
Chair. But because I feel this way does 
not mean that the welfare of the coun- 
try should be overlooked, even though 
the Chair rules correctly so far as the 
technicalities are concerned, 

To my mind, the welfare of the coun- 
try is more important than any ruling. 
I believe in law, order, and country. I 
love the United States. I love to feel 
that what we are doing is sincerely done, 
that we mean what we say. I want to 
convince myself of that to the utmost. 

When we speak of helping people to 
be rehabilitated, it is right and just. Is 
there anything in the basic law that says 
that Spain should not participate? 
There is not a thing. Spain should par- 
ticipate in the benefits of the ECA law 
which the Congress of the United States 
passed. But it cannot participate, be- 
cause subversive elements within the 
countries in Europe which are the bene- 
ficiaries of our largess do not want Spain 
to participate. 

Have we a duty to ourselves, in carry- 
ing out the basic law, to say something 
about that? The Committee on Appro- 
priations is headed by the noblest Roman 
of them all, the Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. McKELLAR], who has devoted the 
best years of his life to his country. Is 
he trying to put something over on the 
Senate? Is the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. THomas], who is doing me the honor 
to listen to what I have to say, trying to 
put something over on the Senate? Is 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN] trying to put something over on the 
Senate? Is the Committee on Appro- 
priations as a whole trying to put some- 
thing over? Is the Senate as a whole 
trying to put something over? Should 
we do what some administrative assist- 
ant in some department wants to have 
done? Are we supposed to cross a “t” or 
put in a comma? We are not supposed 
to change a thing; we are not supposed 
to reduce an appropriation 1 cent. All 
we are supposed to do is to give them the 
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money through the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. After that we are nui- 
sances, and nothing else. 

I still think that as members of the 
committee, and as Members of the 
United States Senate, we have a duty to 
our constituents and our Nation to argue 
for those things which we think carry 
out the law and the general policy 
adopted by the Congress. 

Why not include Spain in this in- 
stance? Who does not want Spain 
included? Do the churches of England 
not want it? Do the working people of 
England not want it? Do the liberal 
people of England not want it? Do the 
liberal people of any country not want 
it? Do the liberal people of the United 
States not want it? The only ones who 
will be pleased if Spain is left out are 
the Communists. Would the Senator 
from Illinois by his point of order please 
Communists in Chicago rather than 
please the average fair-minded person in 
the United States? I repeat, the men 
who are being tried under Judge Me- 
dina—and I hope they get a fair trial— 
will be pleased, more so than other peo- 
ple. A ruling sustaining the point of 
order will not please the fine Christian 
people of France, Italy, England, or any 
other country, but every Communist will 
be pleased. Those who persecuted 
Cardinal Mindszenty in Hungary will be 
pleased. “Uncle Joe” will be pleased. 
The Communists in Czechoslovakia will 
be pleased. I hope consciences within 
the United States are clear. The ruling 
of the Chair should be overruled by vote 
of the Senate. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, just 
a final word on the amendment. This 
amendment is not legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. The amendment is 
squarely within the language and 
provisions of the law. The amendment 
reads “$50,000,000 shall not be available 
for any other purpose than assistance to 
Spain.” 

This is the statement appearing in the 
report: 

In approving this provision, the committee 
does so with the understanding that the 
assistance i: to be extended upon credit 
terms as provided in section III (c) (2) of 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 


It comes squarely within the provisions 
of the law. What are the provisions of 
section III (c) (2)? J read from page 11 
of the act: 

(2) When it is determined that assistance 
should be extended under the provisions of 
this title on credit terms, the Administrator 
shall allocate funds for the purpose to the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, which 
shall, notwithstanding the provisions of the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 * * * 
as amended, make and administer the credit 
on terms specified by the Administrator in 
consultation with the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems. 


Mr. President, this is not a gift to 
Spain, this does not come within the 
category of her participating in a group. 
It is a loan made to Spain, and in my 
judgment it will be one of the few loans 
that will be paid back. It is made under 
specific provision of the law. There is no 
contingency whatsoever. The law has 
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long since been written; it is on the 
statute books, and it makes provision for 
this very situation. 

Shall we turn Spain down? The 
learned Senator from Illinois says that 
Spain is not asking to come into the 
family of European nations. The Sena- 
tor has not been properly advised. Spain 
is today a suppliant, if you please, with 
her petition pending before the Council 
in Paris asking that she be taken into the 
family of nations set up under the ECA. 
Her application is pending there, and if 
this appropriation is made, she will have 
taken at least one broad stride toward 
coming into the family of nations of 
Europe. 

Mr. President, with all due respect for 
the Presiding Officer, I hope that the fine 
respect which this body holds for its Pre- 
siding Officer will not cause it to swerve 
from the right. I hope that we will not be 
timid about overruling a decision of the 
Chair. I hope that that which is used as 
a subterfuge to defeat something which 
some do not want put into the law will 
not be used to sabotage the finest princi- 
ples of law as they have been written. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to make the observation that 
he does not wish to argue the point of 
order or his own ruling, but the Chair 
was guilty of no subterfuge in making 
this ruling. He made the ruling because 
he thought it was in compliance with the 
rules of the Senate, and if this amend- 
ment is held in order, an amendment to 
set aside $100,000,000 for Bulgaria, or 
$150,000,000 for Russia, or for any other 
country not in the ECA program, would 
likewise be in order. 

The question is, Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
understand the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 2 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] is 
absent on public business. 

I announce further that the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. WITHERS] are 
absent by leave of the Senate, and if 
present would vote “yea” on this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
SMITH] is detained on official business. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Jersey would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 55, 
nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—55 
Aiken Green Long 
Anderson Hayden Lucas 
Baldwin Hickenlooper McFarland 
Byrd Hill McGrath 
Chapman Hoey McMahon 
Connally Holland Magnuson 
Douglas Humphrey Martin 
Downey Hunt Morse 
Dulles Ives Myers 
Ellender Johnson, Tex, Neely 
Flanders Johnston, S. C. O'Conor 
Frear Kefauver Reed 
Fulbright Kerr Robertson 
George Kilgore Saltonstall 
Gillette Knowiand Smith, Maine 
Graham Lodge Sparkman 


Taylor Tobey Williams 
“Thomas, Utah Tydings 
Thye Vandenberg 
NAYS—36 

Brewster Gurney Millikin 
Bricker Hendrickson Mundt 
Bridges Jenner O'Mahoney 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Cain Kem Schoeppel 
Capehart Langer Stennis 
Chavez McCarran Taft 
Cordon McCartħy Thomas, Okla 
Donnell McClellan Watkins 
Eastland McKellar Wherry 
Ecton Malone Wiley 
Ferguson Miller Young 

NOT VOTING—5 
Maybank Pepper Withers 
Murray Smith, N. J. 


So the decision of the Chair stood as 
the judgment of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next committee amend- 
ment. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 23, after the numerals “1950”, to 
strike out the following additional 
proviso: “Provided further, That the 
entire amount may be apportioned for 
obligation or may be obligated and ex- 
pended, if the President after recom- 
mendation by the Administrator deems 
such action necessary to carry out the 
purposes of said act during the period 
ending May 15, 1950.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, good 
faith requires the adoption of this 
amendment, which changes the period 
of time from 10% months to a year. It 
will be noted that in lines 1 and 2 on 
page 4 of the bill the amount of money 
has been increased from $3,568,470,000 
to $3,628,380,000. The increase is justi- 
fied because the expenditure is to be 
spread over a 12-month period. There- 
fore the committee amendment should 
be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment on page 4, beginning in line 23. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
after the amendment above stated, to 
insert a colon and the following addi- 
tional proviso: “Provided further, That 
no part oi the funds herein appropriated 
with respect to which local currencies are 
deposited as provided in section 115 (b) 
(6) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1943, as amended, shall, after deposit in 
local currency accounts as a result of 
assistance furnished, be made available 
for expenditure by any recipient country 
so long as such country (1) fails to com- 
ply with any treaty with the United 
States, or (2) causes or permits any area 
dependent upon it (as desi nated in the 
bilateral agreements) to fail to comply 
with any such treaty.” 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, if any 
Senator desires to make a general state- 
ment on the amendment before I make 
the point of order, i shall reserve it. I 
shall make the point of order and state 
the same reasons which I stated yester- 
day with reference to both provisions of 
rule XVI. The amendment is legislation 
on an appropriation bill, and also in- 
volves a contingency where a restriction 
is involved. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in this 
atmosphere I am somewhat reluctant 
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to undertake to discuss this point of or- 
der, because the Senate has made it clear 
by previous votes that it is determined 
that nothing shall go into this bill which 
might be contrary to any view expressed 
by another committee of the Senate. 

Ithink perhaps when all this has blown 
over, the votes, particularly that of yes- 
terday, will be helpful to the Senate in 
the future. So far as I am advised, the 
ruling of the Chair yesterday with re- 
spect to the amended rule XVI, which 
denies any limitation which is subject to 
a contingency, is the first ruling on that 
subject that has ever been made by a pre- 
siding officer of the Senate. Any differ- 
ence of opinion we might have held on 
the subject of contingencies have now 
been settled by the Senate, which in the 
last analysis makes its own rules. In 
the future the Appropriations Commit- 
tee—at least I, as a member of that com- 
mittee—will undertake to be more strict- 
ly guided by the restrictive rule which 
was approved by the Senate yesterday. 

Mr. President, I shall not consume the 
time of the Senate in discussing that 
ruling, or the effect of it, because I shall 
not argue against this point of order on 
that ground. I submit to the Chair 
that wholly on the constitutional issues 
involved the point of order has no merit. 

In the bitterness of debate, when our 
feelings toward the subject matter of 
amendments as often persuade our posi- 
tion on parliamentary issues as any other 
factor, we sometimes lose sight of the 
Constitution of the United States. There 
are other areas and other activities of 
Government where, I regret to say, the 
Constitution does not have the sanctity 
it had in years gone by. 

Mr. President, I place my defense of 
the legality and propriety of this 
amendment squarely on the ground that 
the Constitution of the United States is 
the supreme law of the land. It is 
superior to any rule of the Senate. It 
is supreme even to any view which 
might be held by the administrator of 
any agency which has been created by 
the Congress. 

Article VI of the Constitution con- 
tains these words: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursu- 
ance thereof; and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of 
the land; and the judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby, anything in the consti- 
tution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


This amendment undertakes to assert 
a very simple proposition. It is that 
when a treaty, which is the supreme law 
of the land is violated, the Congress has 
the right to place a limitation on the ap- 
propriation of funds, in order to deny 
such funds to a violator of that treaty. 

There can be no issue raised as to the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. The jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in dealing 
with the ratification of a treaty is clear 
and inescapable. This amendment does 
not invade that jurisdiction but merely 
places a limitation on funds which might 
go to the violator of a treaty already rati- 
fied. 
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If the Chair sustains the point of or- 
der, he will, in effect, rule that no limi- 
tation can be written into an appropria- 
tion bill withholding funds which are 
likely to be expended in violation of the 
Constitution. The Constitution attaches 
to a treaty the same sanctity it accords 
the written words of that document. 
The Constitution and treaties entered 
into under it constitute the supreme law 
of the land. No mere rule of contin- 
gency, indeed, no technicality whatever 
can properly be used to deny the right of 
the Senate to adopt a pure limitation de- 
signed to prevent funds appropriated 
from the Federal Treasury from benefit- 
ing one who violates the supreme law of 
our country. This language does not in- 
volve any question of contingency. It 
is an expression from the Congress of 
the United States that it proposes to use 
its powers over these funds to enforce a 
solemn treaty with another state, a 
treaty which has been approved by the 
Foreign Relations Committee, a treaty 
which has been confirmed by the United 
States Senate, and which has been in 
existence for many years. 

I submit that any technicality in our 
rules as to contingencies does not apply 
in this case. No question of legislation 
is involved, because the amendment is a 
limitation upon a fund which is appro- 
priated. The amendment merely pro- 
vides that those who have entered into 
treaties which we have accepted in good 
faith must likewise conform in good faith 
or they shall not receive any of the funds 
appropriated in this bill. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to belabor 
this point, because I think I know some- 
thing of the feeling of Members of the 
Senate. We have already become some- 
what tired, and a few of us have been 
irritated by the parliamentary discus- 
sions. However, I submit to the Chair 
the argument in behalf-of the propriety 
of this amendment the fact that it is a 
pure limitation. It is the only means 
available to the Congress to prevent uni- 
lateral violations of a treaty by another 
power from injuring American citizens. 

The Constitution is not so popular in 
some quarters as that document has been 
in days gone by. There are many who 
believe that it should not be the supreme 
law of the land. Indeed, forces are work- 
ing today to take away some of the vir- 
tues which our forebears attached to this 
document. 

Surely a limitation which would pre- 
vent benefits from flowing from our 
Treasury to a violator of a solemn treaty 
made with the Government of the United 
States by any other power is not subject 
to a point of order. It is a limitation 
pure and simple. I submit it to the Chair 
on the grounds that the Constitution 
is the supreme law of the land, and that 
in the case of a treaty with a foreign 
power of equal dignity, a pure limita- 
tion upon an appropriation does not fall 
within any rule which has been invoked 
here or within any ruling which has 
been sustained by the Senate within the 
past 2 days. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG. Was the treaty in effect 
at the time when the rule was drawn up, 
or was the rule drawn up before the 
treaty went into effect? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I had not intended, 
for the purposes of this discussion, to 
go into any details of the treaty. But I 
have understood that a treaty of the 
same force and effect has been in exist- 
ence for more than 100 years. 

Mr. LONG. Then it would not be pro- 
posed, by putting the rule into effect, to 
violate the supreme law of the land, 
would it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I had not understood 
that any Senator would argue that a 
Senate rule could violate the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Certainly the 
Senate by adopting a simple rule could 
not repeal an article of the Constitution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator from Georgia permit the Chair 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I shall 
be happy to undertake to answer. I am 
flattered that the Chair would address 
a question to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Georgia knows with what high re- 
gard the Chair values the opinions of 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Chair for 
that compliment, but Iam simply a hum- 
ble student of the rules of the Senate. 
I shall study carefully the rulings of 
the past few days, because it would seem 
that the Senator from Georgia is the 
poorest sort of judge of the meaning of 
the rules of the Senate, in view of the 
fact that some of the recent rulings have 
been entirely contrary to the Senator’s 
understanding of the rules. Neverthe- 
less, I thank the Chair for the compli- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Congress 
frequently has passed laws which have 
been held unconstitutional by the Court. 

The inquiry of the Chair is this: When 
a bill, joint resolution, or measure in any 
other form is pending before the Senate, 
will a point of order lie against it on the 
ground that it is in violation of the Con- 
stitution? Does a point of order prop- 
erly lie against a bill, resolution, or any 
other proposal which may come before 
the Senate, on the ground that it is un- 
constitutional or in violation of the 
Constitution? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
not understood that such a point of 
order has been ruled upon by the Chair. 
Of course, I have heard prolonged argu- 
ments on the floor of the Senate on the 
ground that some measure was uncon- 
stitutional but I do not think the Chair 
could properly pass on such a point if it 
were raised. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s reply confirms the Chair’s impres- 
sion, namely, that although a bill or 
other legislative proposal may be uncon- 
stitutional, the Senate may still pass or 
adopt it, and a point of order does not 
lie against it on the ground that it-is 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I did 
not submit any such point of order as 
that. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Sen- 
ator from Georgia did not submit such 
a point of order. He was arguing against 
the point of order made by the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. I was 
arguing—and let us consider the matter 
without regard to any particular state 
of facts—in regard to the proposition 
of whether a treaty violator can be 
denied the right to receive the benefits 
of these funds by a limitation in an ap- 
propriation bill. In my judgment, the 
question as to whether a treaty has been 
violated would be left to the judgment 
or analysis of the man to whom we have 
delegated all these other vast powers, 
namely, the Administrator of the Euro- 
pean Cooperation Administration Act. 
We would leave it to him to see that none 
of these funds went to any nation which 
was a treaty violator. I do not think the 
Chair can pass on the question as to 
whether there has been a violation. That 
is a matter for the executive branch of 
the Government to determine. 

I had not intended to go into the ques- 
tion of the recent rulings. But I did not 
think the Chair had a right to take judi- 
cial cognizance as to whether Spain was 
in the United Nations. I did not think 
the amendment related to that in any 
way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
did not take cognizance as to whether 
Spain was in the United Nations. The 
Chair took legislative cognizance of the 
fact that Spain was not a participant or 
signatory to the agreement signed at 
Paris on September 22, 1947. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; that is what I 
understood. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to have the Senator’s view on this sug- 
gestion: Does the Senator from Georgia 
believe that a provision in an appropria- 
tion bill—in particular, the ECA appro- 
priation bill—to the effect that any par- 
ticipating country which refuses to de- 
vote the money allowed to it to the pur- 
poses for which the Administrator directs 
the money be used shall thereafter be 
denied such money, would be a proper 
provision? 

Mr. RUSSELL. T certainly think it 
would be in order as a limitation and 
also because it would be authorized by 
law. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. What would 
be the Senator’s opinion as to whether 
such a provision would be a proper one 
for the Appropriations Committee to 
place in this measure? 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, the 
powers of the Appropriations Committee 
have been sharply delimited by what has 
taken place recently. That may be for 
the good of the administration of the 
Senate; it may assist us in the future 
operations of the Senate as a body. I 
am quite sure that, all other things con- 
sidered, after some of the events of the 
past several days, the Appropriations 
Committee will be exceedingly careful 
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about anything it places in an appro- 
priation bill hereafter. 

But my view is that the power of limi- 
tation has not been completely destroyed. 
It has been broadly used in times past. 
Now it has been narrowed. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. My purpose 
in asking the question of the Senator is 
to inquire whether there might be an 
analogy. It would seem to me that it 
might be proper for the Appropriations 
Committee to say in this measure that 
any participating nation which refused 
to use the aid in the manner and in the 
field directed by the Administrator, 
should be denied future aid. That would 
seem to me to be a perfectly proper 
provision. 

Then to go a step farther, I wonder 
whether the Senator from Georgia be- 
lieves there is a similarity between such 
a provision and a provision to the effect 
that any participating country which 
violates its treaty with the United States 
shall be denied further aid. 

I should like to hear the Senator’s 
views on that comparison. 

Mr. RUSSELL. At the outset of my 
remarks I stated—and I do not wish to 
discuss this matter at length—that in 
my opinion this is a definite limitation 
which does not fall within the inhibi- 
tions of rule XVI, cven with the con- 
struction placed upon it by the vote taken 
yesterday. I think it is just as much in 
order as would be a limitation that the 
funds contained in an appropriation 
made hereafter could not be expended 
for any unconstitutional purpose which 
the Congress might designate, just as in 
this case this amendment provides that 
the funds cannot be expended for the 
benefit of any nation which violates a 
solemn treaty with the United States of 
America. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Does not rule XVI provide 
that— 

Nor shall any restriction on the expendi- 
ture of the funds appropriated which pro- 
poses a limitation not authorized by law be 
received if such restriction is to take effect 
or cease to be effective upon the happening 
of a contingency. 


That being the case, is not this a re- 
striction which is authorized by law, for 
could not the Administrator at any time 
take cognizance that such nation was 
violating a treaty with the United States? 

Mr. RUSSELL, The Senator from 
Louisiana has clarified what I under- 
took to express when I said this amend- 
ment was authorized by the supreme law 
of the land and was intended to imple- 
ment and enforce the supreme law of the 
land, as set forth in the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, I have yielded the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know, Mr. 
President; I may wish to have something 
to say on this subject a little later, and 
I do not want this to be counted as a 
second speech. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will not be; 
the Senator is extending his first speech, 

Mr, RUSSELL. Very well. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it the under- 
standing of the Senator from Georgia 
that these words are really unnecessary; 
in other words, that the Appropriations 
Committee put in the language, but that 
it is not really necessary because such 
payments cannot be made to any country 
which is violating a treaty with us? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, no; I did not 
make that statement at all. As a matter 
of fact, I think the payments have been 
made. But for the purposes of this ar- 
gument, I did not want to go into the 
merits or demerits of the treaty. 

I did not say it could not be done, be- 
cause undoubtedly the Administrator 
has construed the law as permitting him 
to pay funds to a nation which has vio- 
lated a treaty with the United States. 
But under the supreme law of the land, 
the Constitution of the United States, 
the Congress can still say, by way of 
this limitation, to the Administrator, 
“If you find a nation to be in violation 
of a treaty with the United States, you 
shall discontinue aid to that nation.” 

I did not say it would be illegal to pay 
it to a nation which was a treaty vio- 
lator, but that the Congress had a right 
to put a limitation on the fund which 
would call it to the attention of the Ad- 
ministrator and cause him to discon- 
tinue payments to a nation that was in 
violation of a treaty. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
desire to make only a brief observation. 
It seems to me this particular amend- 
ment most perfectly demonstrates the 
reason for the existence of the rule 
against legislation on an appropriation 
bill, for this reason: All the issues in- 
volved in the amendment were debated 
at great length when the ECA authoriza- 
tion bill was pending. Everything in the 
amendment was offered in the first in- 
stance frankly and flatly in the form of 
legislation. Not only that, but in the 
course of 2 days of debate the Senate 
itself twice voted by a yea-and-nay vote 
on the precise subject matter of the 
amendment. In one instance the result 
was 22 yeas, 59 nays; in the other in- 
stance, 35 yeas, 45 nays. 

Without reopening the question of the 
merits of the issue, which was closed in 
the appropriate legislative forum when 
the issue was raised in proper legislative 
form, I respectfully submit that if ever 
any words were identified as legislation, 
these words are identified as legislation 
by the history of the words in this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator permit the Chair to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the basic 
act upon which all the ECA appropria- 
tions are founded, there is a section— 
the Chair has not been able in his haste 
to refer to it—providing for the with- 
drawal of assistance to any participating 
nation which fails to carry out its agree- 
ments with respect to the conditions un- 
der which the aid is proffered. That is 
not the exact language, but the Chair 
thinks he has stated the substance of the 
provision. Is the Chair correct about 
that? 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Speaking gen- 
erally, I think so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment, however, apparently does not apply 
to any failure on the part of a participat- 
ing country to carry out its agreements 
under the act for self-help and for co- 
operation within the limits of the na- 
tions participating and with the United 
States. But it seems to go further than 
that and to provide that if any such coun- 
try is violating any treaty, whenever 
made, however long it may have existed, 
and although it may have no relation- 
ship to the ECA Act, under those condi- 
tions, the fund deposited as a result of 
the act and of the provisions, shall not 
be used. Is it the Senator’s viewpoint 
that the amendment, which applies to 
any treaty heretofore made with any of 
the participating countries that is being 
violated, would go beyond the basis of 
the original act, which provides for the 
withdrawal of assistance in case any par- 
ticipating nation fails or ceases to carry 
out its obligations under the act and 
under the multilateral and bilateral 
agreements made thereunder? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator 
understands the Chair’s question, the 
answer would be in the affirmative. I 
should like to submit a thought on that 
question, although I had not intended to 
enter the discussion of the merits at all. 
I respectfully suggest that nations which 
are members of the United Nations have 
a right to submit treaty violations to the 
adjudication of the International Court 
of Justice, and they do not have any 
right to take unilateral action. I with- 
draw the suggestion, “they do not have 
any right,” for I suppose they have the 
right to do anything they please; but 
under the theory of the Charter of the 
United Nations it certainly is appropriate 
for any member nation to have an ad- 
judication of an alleged treaty violation 
by the International Court of Justice. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield to the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. DONNELL. Before phrasing the 
question, I should like to say the ques- 
tion is not intended in any sense to 
indicate sympathy with any country 
which fails to comply with its treaty 
obligations, nor does it indicate any lack 
of reverence for the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator 
will be absolved from any lack of respect 
for the Constitution. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator. 
I should like to ask the Senator this 
question: There certainly is no provision 
of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 
which says that among the things which 
may be used as a disqualification—if 
there is any such provision—of a partici- 
pating country to receive aid, a failure to 
comply with a treaty is one of the 
grounds of disqualification. That is cer- 
tainly true, is it not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think so. 

Mr. DONNELL. Then the amend- 
ment, by adding it as one of the grounds 
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on which a nation may be disqualified, 
clearly adds legislation, something that 
is not in the existing act. Does not the 
Senator agree with that? 3 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It would seem 
so to the Senator from Michigan. All 
his inclinations are to agree, at any rate. 

Mr. DONNELL. I hope the Senator's 
incllinations will be translated into 
actual agreement. 

This is the point I am trying to make, 
very faultily, I appreciate: If there is a 
provision—I have been searching to find 
it—of the type to which the Vice Presi- 
dent referred, which says that, instead 
of the participating countries, as men- 
tioned in section 102, being entitled to 
receive funds, or words to that effect, 
certain of them may be disqualified by 
certain actions or failure to perform, 
certainly the failure to perform a treaty 
obligation is not listed as one of those 
disqualifying elements. Consequently, 
would it not seem absolutely incontro- 
vertible that when the amendment adds 
such an element as a specific ground of 
disqualification it constitutes new leg- 
is.ation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
raises a new point so far as the Senator 
from Michigan is concerned. But on the 
statement of the Senator from Missouri, 
it would seem to the Senator from Mich- 
igan that the Senator has taken a cor- 
rect position. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I desire to ask 
the Senator a question. If I understand 
his argument correctly, and I think I do, 
it is to this effect: The fact that the 
Appropriations Committee added the 
words “fail to comply with a treaty” is 
legislation by reason of the fact that the 
words add a condition to the basic act. 
If they were not in this appropriation 
bill the Administrator possibly could pay 
the money to a nation in spite of its 
violation of a treaty. Do I make myself 
clear? 

Mr. VANDENEERG. I am afraid the 
Senator does not. I am sure it is the 
fault of the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is not. What 
I tried to say to the Senator from Geor- 
gia was this: I asked the Senator from 
Georgia, if these words were not put in 
by the Appropriations Committee, could 
the Administrator pay money to such a 
nation in spite of its being a treaty vio- 
lator. As I understood him, he said he 
did not make that argument; rather 
he made the argument that this wording 
was simply requiring the Administrator 
to live up to the Constitution. As I un- 
derstand the Senator from Michigan, he 
has argued that the Committee on For- 
eign Relations considered the words and 
deliberately omitted them, and that the 
Senate confirmed the action of the com- 
mittee in omitting them. Therefore, as 
I understand, the words are legislation 
on an appropriation bill, because they 
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do add something to the duties of the 
Administrator. Is that correct? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think that is 
correct. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
understand that earlier today there was 
some comment made on the floor regard- 
ing the alleged lobbying of Mr. Paul 
Hoffman. I do not know the situation 
so far as other Senators are concerned, 
but I think, in fairness to Mr. Hoffman, 
I should advise the Senate that Mr. Hoff- 
man and Mr. Foster did discuss the Mc- 
Clellan amendment with me. They were 
here, however, on my express invitation. 
I called Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Foster be- 
cause I wanted to discuss a matter which 
I thought was directly concerned with 
the McClellan amendment. 

In my State there is a sizable number 
of wheat farmers and rye farmers. 
There are approximately 6,000 or 7,000 
rye farmers. Farmers in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and the whole wheat and 
rye belt are much concerned because 
we find that the Army is negotiating for 
the purchase of 200,000 tons, approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 bushels, of rye from 
eastern Poland and the Russian Ukraine. 
There is a difference of opinion as to 
the value of the Brannan plan to the 
American farmer, but there is not much 
difference of opinion as to the Brannan 
plan for the purchase of rye from the 
Russian Ukraine. That is one of the 
reasons why Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Foster 
were called here. The matter was taken 
up with Mr. Voorhees of the Army and 
with the Department of Agriculture, 
After going into it in some detail I was- 
firmly convinced that Mr. Voorhees, who 
is the purchasing agent for the Army was 
not at fault because his hands are com- 
pletely tied. The matter is directly in 
the lap of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
or the Commodity Credit Corporation 
which the Secretary controls. The Sec- 
retary has made it absolutely impossible 
for the Army to purchase millions of 
bushels of American rye in this country. 
He has made it impossible for the Army 
to purchase rye next door, in Canada. 
We all know that there is at the present 
time a surplus in Canada. Our farmers 
are being offered about $ 1.19 a bushel for 
rye, which is less than 75 percent of 
parity. So I am sure Senators will un- 
derstand the concern of Senators from 
the Wheat and Rye Belt when it was 
found that the Secretary of Agriculture 
was forcing the Army to purchase rye 
in eastern Poland and the Russian 
Ukraine, which is needed in Germany 
and Austria. 

This is not being done directly. Under 
the law they cannot take GARIOA funds 
and purchase rye from the Russian 
Ukraine, but the same results are ac- 
complished as follows: 

England needs corn to feed livestock. 
Instead of England buying it directly, 
the Army purchases it in this country for 
England. England, in turn, which has 
no use for rye, purchases rye from the 
Russian Ukraine and after that she 
trades the rye she has purchased, to our 
Army which purchases the corn which 
England needs. The end result is that 
the American farmer is denied a market 
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for millions of bushels of rye. This is of 
concern not only to the rye farmer, but 
also to the wheat farmer, because when 
the price of rye drops, the price of wheat 
drops also. For example, when the rumor 
of this indirect Army deal became known 
the price of wheat dropped approxi- 
mately 5 or 6 cents a bushel. 

The Secretary of Agriculture was con- 
tacted by the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Humpurey], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Youna], 
and me approximately 5 months ago in 
regard to this matter. 

Around tax time, as the Senate knows, 
the subject of farm prices is rather im- 
portant. In my State very few farmers 
rely upon rye for their entire income. It 
is called a tax crop. Many of them sell 
it to get money to pay their taxes. 

As I stated, we discussed the matter 
with the Secretary and received very lit- 
tle of value, except a statement which I 
thought was rather unusual, as did some 
of the other Senators who were with me. 
He stated that the farmers had not come 
into the support program, and this 
would probably teach them a lesson, 
and that next year they would un- 
doubtedly come into the program. It 
seems hardly possible that the Secretary 
meant that as a threat; it was probably 
a slip of the tongue. It was at least an 
unusual statement. 

I thought the Senate was entitled to 
know that my contact with Mr. Hoffman 
and Mr. Foster yesterday was not a mat- 
ter of lobbying on their part. I wanted 
to discuss with those gentlemen the sub- 
ject as to whether they felt the McClel- 
Jan amendment would prevent a repeti- 
tion of this grain situation. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

me McCARTHY, I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator, in discuss- 
ing Mr. Hoffman, has criticized the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for failure to pur- 
chase Canadian rye. Am I correct in 
that statement? 

Mr. McCARTHY. No; not for failure 
to purchase Canadian rye. I think the 
Secretary of Agriculture has a duty, and 
I believe it follows, as the night follows 
the day, that he should make any rye 
in this country available to the Army, If 
rye is not available in this country, then 
I think, instead of forcing the Army to 
purchase rye in the Russian Ukraine, he 
should make it easier for the Army to 
purchase rye which is right next door, 
from our neighbor, Canada. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois does not have as many 
wheat and rye farmers in his State as 
there are in my State, but I am sure he 
knows that when there is a surplus next 
door in Canada it automatically flows 
into this country and unfavorably reflects 
on the amount of money received by our 
farmers for their rye and wheat. Itisa 
question of whether we shall force the 
Army to buy Russian rye in accordance 
with the Brannan farm plan for the Rus- 
sian Ukraine. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to suggest that this debate is 
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directed to the Chair on a point of order 
with respect to a pending amendment, 
and while it is an interesting dissertation 
on rye, it has no bearing on the point of 
order. The Chair hopes the Senator will 
not prolong his discussion to a point at 
which the Chair will forget the point of 
order on which he is to pass. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
consider this matter just as important to 
the farmers of the Middle West as is the 
point of order which the Chair is about 
to decide. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
does not underestimate the importance 
of rye. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I rose principally 
to clear up the matter insofar as Mr. 
Paul Hoffman was concerned, who had 
been charged with lobbying. I want to 
make it clear that while I do not know 
what his contact with other Senators 
happened to be, so far as Iam concerned 
I asked him and Mr. Foster to come, and 
we discussed the relation of the Army 
rye purchase to the McClellan amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. The amendment says: 

Provided further, That no part of the funds 
herein appropriated— 


And so forth— 


shall, after deposit in local currency accounts 
as a result of assistance furnished— 


And then there is a restriction. 

I should like to ask, are funds which 
are appropriated by the United States 
deposited in local currencies? I do not 
understand the mechanics of this oper- 
ation. Where is there a limitation? It 
reads: 

That no part of the funds herein appro- 
priated * * * shall, after deposit in 
local currency accounts as a result of as- 
sistance furnished 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
assumes that that refers to the provision 
of the original act which authorized the 
deposit in currencies of these different 
countries. The Chair does not under- 
stand it means that any part of this ap- 
propriation will be deposited in curren- 
cies of the ECA countries. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is what I am 
asking. That is what the language pro- 
vides, and I am asking the Senator from 
Georgia, who is on the floor, if he will 
answer, does this amendment starting 
with the words “that no part of the 
funds herein appropriated” do exactly 
what he has explained? I suppose that 
is the money which the countries get from 
the United States—dollars, Then we 
come down to the verb, it says “shall, af- 
ter deposit in local currency accounts,” 
and so forth. 

Mechanically, does that actually hap- 
pen? I had supposed the money we ap- 
propriated to these countries stayed here, 
that they used it as a credit against 
which to buy goods in this country, and 
that the only time the local currency 
was used was after the goods had been 
delivered and were sold in the normal 
channels of trade. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Where is there a limi- 
tation on the funds appropriated? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is all right to put 
a limitation on the funds when they are 
in the form of dollars. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is the limitation on 
the dollars before they leave the country, 
or when the money is finally deposited in 
the local currencies? 

Mr. RUSSELL, It is when it is finally 
deposited in counterpart funds. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is, the limita- 
tion is imposed upon what the local dol- 
lars, exchanged into the local currencies, 
mean in the countries where the deposits 
are made? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to address myself for a few 
minutes to the point of order which has 
been raised, and I do so because I want 
to take the position the distinguished 
junior Senator from Georgia has taken. 
I do so particularly in light of the fact 
that the senior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG] recalled to the Senate 
@ discussion on the floor of the Senate 
of an amendment to the original ECA 
Act itself. 

The junior Senator from Connecticut 
was the Senator who proposed that 
amendment, and my recollection of what 
occurred at the time coincides exactly 
with what the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan has said, and I hesitate, 
because of the position he has taken, to 
take an opposite one, because I know of 
his long knowledge and experience in the 
Senate, and particularly of his intimate 
knowledge of the ECA Act and the ad- 
ministration of the fund. 

Mr. President, I should like to raise 
this question: Is it within the province 
of the Committee on Appropriations to 
decide whether or not it shall grant or 
withhold funds based upon the knowl- 
edge that some law or treaty of the 
United States is or is not being violated? 
It seems to me it is very definitely with- 
in their power to do exactly that sort 
of thing. In other words, it is the con- 
tention of the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut that this provision partakes of 
the very substance and nature of the 
appropriation itself. Obviously, if the 
Committee on Appropriations have 
brought to their attention the fact that 
there was a misuse of funds, it seems to 
me it would be perfectly within their 
power to decide whether or not to grant 
an appropriation on that particular basis. 

Assume there was an appropriation of 
$100,000,000 for a particular purpose, or 
a recommendation or authorization, and 
the matter came before the Committee 
on Appropriations, and the point was 
made before the committee, “Yes, last 
year a similar appropriation for a similar 
purpose was misused.” It seems to me 
that in the light of that claim, certainly 
the Committee on Appropriations could 
decide whether or not it should with- 
hold the funds on that particular basis. 

Mr. President, it is not a matter of 
policy, but if it is a matter of policy, 
it is a matter of policy peculiarly within 
the province of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Iam glad to yield. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to point 
out to the distinguished Senator that the 
Committee on Appropriations cannot 
decide anything finally. It is a mere 
servant of the Senate. It can merely 
propose to the Senate. The question is 
not as to whether or not the Committee 
on Appropriations can decide. The 
question is whether or not the Senate of 
the United States can decide. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I thank the Senator 
for his point, but what I meant to say 
was that it. was up to the Committee on 
Appropriations to report a bill to the 
Senate with this provision in it, and that 
it was peculiarly a subject with which 
the Committee on Appropriations should 
deal in considering an appropriation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Sen- 
ator permit the Chair to ask him a ques- 
tion which bears on the point he is 
making? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. How is the 
fact established that a nation has violated 
or is violating a treaty with the United 
States? Under this amendment, is the 
Administrator to be the arbiter of that? 
Is he to decide whether a given nation 
is violating a treaty under which decision 
he could withhold these funds? Can the 
Senate decide? The State Department 
might protest against a certain action 
which it claims is a violation of the 
treaty. It is not a unilateral proceeding. 
There must be some judicature some- 
where in the world as to whether a treaty 
is being violated. There are certain pro- 
visions in the United Nations Charter 
under which it can adjudicate such a 
matter. But under this amendment, 
who would decide, who could decide? 

Mr. BALDWIN. It does not seem to 
me that anyone needs to decide that 
question. It seems to me that it is suf- 
ficient if the point is raised. Then the 
Administrator, administering the fund, 
can bring the matter to the attention of 
the nation involved, and the nation in- 
volved, or the Administrator, or both of 
them together, can satisfy themselves as 
to whether a treaty is being violated, or, 
if it is being violated, whether the mat- 
ter can be adjusted. 

It seems to me this is a directive, as a 
part of the substance of this appropria- 
tion, to the Administrator to give great 
care to the question of whether there is 
a violation of any treaty between any 
nation concerned, which takes advantage 
of the provisions of the act and of the 
United States of America. In other 
words, it is a directive on the conduct 
of the Administrator in handling the 
funds, and it seems to me to be a proper 
directive to the Administrator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, BALDWIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator will 
permit, and the Chair will indulge me, 
there is no question but that the Admin- 
istrator would decide in the first instance. 
The appropriation is made to the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. But 
the basic law, the first ECA Act we 
passed, contains a section which deals 
specifically with this situation. Since 
we have gotten off on this matter, I in- 
vite the attention of the Chair to section 
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105 of the act, which provides the gen- 
eral functions of the Administrator. It 
proceeds in subsection 4 on page 4 of 
the printed act as follows: 

Terminate provision of assistance or take 
other remedial action as provided in section 
118 of this title. 

(b) In order to strengthen and make 
more effective the conduct of the foreign 
relations of the United States— 


This is in the law: 

The Administrator and the Secretary of 
State shall keep each other fully and cur- 
rently informed on matters, including pro- 
spective action, arising within the scope of 
their respective duties which are pertinent 
to the duties of the other. 


I invite the Chair’s attention specifi- 
cally to this language: 

Whenever the Secretary of State believes 
that any action, proposed action, or failure 
to act on the part of the Administrator is 
inconsistent with the foreign-policy objec- 
tives of the United States, he shall consult 
with the Administrator and, if differences of 
view are not adjusted by consultation, the 
matter shall be referred to the President for 
final decision. 


So I submit, Mr. President, that this 
appropriation being made to the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, the 
decision of the question shall be made 
by the Administrator, and if the Secre- 
tary of State disagreed with him in the 
final analysis, the decision would be 
made by the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I 
agree fully with what the Senator from 
Georgia has said, and I should like to 
add just one further thought. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Did not my good 
friend the Senator from Connecticut 
himself offer in the Senate precisely this 
same general proposal as legislation on 
April 5, 1949? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Yes, indeed, he did. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And it was de- 
bated for some time, and on a yea-and- 
nay vote it was defeated. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BALDWIN. That is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And subse- 
quently it was again submitted to the 
Senate by the able Senator from North 
Dakota and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, and it was again defeated. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I think that is cor- 
rect. I do not recall that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Upon what 
theory does the Senator think that this 
language now ceases to be legislation? 

Mr. BALDWIN. The Senator’s point 
is, if I may say so, that this not only may 
be the subject of legislation, but it also 
may be the proper subject of limitation 
or direction in an appropriation bill. 
The junior Senator from Connecticut 
submits that the mere fact that it may 
have been defeated as a matter of legis- 
lative policy when the original act was 
before the Senate, does not prevent the 
question being raised again if it can 
properly be raised in connection with an 
appropriation measure. It is the conten- 
tion of the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut that it can be properly raised 
again in the consideration of this ap- 
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propriation measure because it is noth- 
ing more than a directive in connection 
with an appropriation, which partakes 
of the very substance of the appropria- 
tion itself, that the Administrator and all 
who administer these funds shall pay 
particular attention to the laws and 
treaties of the United States and be 
guided by them. It seems to me it is 
nothing more than that. Mr. President, 
I hope that point of view will be sus- 
tained. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
asks the Secretary to read section 118 of 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 118. The Administrator, in determin- 
ing the form and measure of assistance pro- 
vided under this title to any participating 
country, shall take into account the extent to 
which such country is complying with its 
undertakings embodied in its pledges to 
other participating countries and in its 
agreement concluded with the United States 
under section 115. The Administrator shall 
terminate the provision of assistance under 
this title to any participating country when- 
ever he determines that (1) such country 
is not adhering to its agreement concluded 
under section 115, or is diverting from the 
purposes of this title assistance provided 
hereunder, and that in the circumstances 
remedial action other than termination will 
not more effectively promote the purposes of 
this title or (2) because of changed condi- 
tions, assistance is no longer consistent with 
the national interest of the United States. 
Termination of assistance to any country 
under this section shall include the termi- 
nation of deliveries of all supplies scheduled 
under the aid program for such country and 
not yet delivered. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no 
further argument on the point of order 
the Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Chair indulge me one moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I insist that under the 
language of section 118 the amendment 
is specifically in order because it pro- 
vides that the Administrator shall decide 
that, because of changed conditions 
which relate to a treaty violation, assist- 
ance is no longer consistent with the na- 
tional interest of the United States. 
What could be more important than to 
have strict adherence to a treaty? What 
could be more consistent with the na- 
tional interest of the United States than 
strict adherence to and compliance with 
a solemn treaty entered into with the 
United States? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I desire 
to raise one point which does not seem 
to me to have been sufficiently discussed 
during the debate. That has fo do with 
the second part of rule XVI dealing with 
contingencies, which was incorporated in 
the rule because of the Reorganization 
Act. 

I read a portion of the language of the 
amendment: 

Provided further, That no part of the funds 
herein appropriated with respect to which 
local currencies are deposited * * * 
shall * * be made available for ex- 
penditure by any recipient country so long 
as such country (1) fails to comply with any 
treaty with the United States. 


Mr. President, we have to assume in 
the beginning that the participating 
countries are complying with the treaties 
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this country has with them. So there 
must be a violation of such treaty before 
the provision of the amendment goes in- 
to effect. Consequently, if that is not 
a contingency under rule XVI, I do not 
understand the meaning of the term. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, with re- 
spect to who shall determine whether or 
not a treaty has been violated; the dis- 
tinguished Vice President and every 
Member of the Senate knows with what 
respect and dignity we regard treaties 
which we have with other countries. It 
is not every agent who goes out over Eu- 
rope, or to any other part of the globe 
to a country with which we have a treaty, 
who is going to have the power to deter- 
mine whether or not the nation in ques- 
tion is violating its treaty with the 
United States. A long period of exami- 
nation, and exhaustive research must be 
made before the facts are submitted to 
the President of the United States, so he 
could make determination whether or 
not a treaty with France, for example, 
were being violated. 

Obviously additional duties and obliga- 
tions will be placed upon the ECA Ad- 
ministrator if he is the official who, un- 
der the provisions of the amendment, is 
to gather the evidence in the first in- 
stance so it may be submitted to the 
President of the United States for his 
final determination. This violates rule 
XVI. This is legislation and not a limita- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I take the opposite view 
from that expressed by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut in the argu- 
ment he just made. There must be a 
violation of the treaty before the terms 
of the act apply, and that certainly in- 
volves a contingency. 

Mr. DULLES. Mr. President, may I 
suggest that this is an act which finds 
that the national interest of the United 
States requires that economic aid shall 
be given to certain countries. The pro- 
posed amendment says that the national 
interest of the United States may not 
be served if, perchance, one of the signa- 
tory countries once violates a treaty. I 
cannot conceive of an amendment which 
would be more legislative than an 
amendment which says that the national 
interest of the United States, as found 
by the Congress, as exemplified in this 
act, today cannot be served because of a 
possible violation of a treaty. One might 
just as well say, Mr. President, that it 
was not legislation if during the height 
of the World War the Appropriations 
Committee had adopted an amendment 
to appropriations bills for the military 
service saying we could not give military 
aid to our allies in fighting the war be- 
cause, perchance, France and Morocco 
violated a 100-year-old treaty. 

Certainly, the purpose of the act is to 
serve and protect the interest of the 
United States, which the preamble of the 
act says Congress has found must be 
served by giving this economic aid. 
Now to say that we cannot give such eco- 
nomic aid because of a treaty violation 
certainly is legislation to the nth degree. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I shall 
speak for only a moment on this subject. 
It appears to me that in the last analysis 
the decision is going to be the same as 
far as furnishing American aid to any 
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foreign country violating a treaty is con- 
cerned, as it would be under the present 
law. Frankly, I feel that any nation 
that would be construed by the President 
and by the Administrator and by the Sec- 
retary of State as having violated a treaty 
with the United States, if they saw fit 
so to construe it, would ulso be construed 
as pursuing a policy that would be incon- 
sistent with the national interest of the 
United States. However, to approach 
this particular problem, I construe this 
objection to be based upon the language 
of rule XVI, which states: 

Nor shall any restriction on the expendi- 
ture of the funds appropriated which pro- 
poses a limitation not authorized by law be 
received if such restriction is to take effect 
or cease to be effective upon the happening 
of a contingency. 


The argument has been made that this 
matter is legislation, because certain re- 
strictions were included in the authoriza- 
tion act, and that this is not one of those 
restrictions. The words “restriction” 
and “limitation” are synonymous. They 
mean the same thing. We are restricting 
or limiting the purposes for which funds 
can be spent, Any authorization act is 
necessarily a restriction. It contains 
many restrictions. We authorize ex- 
penditures for certain purposes. But 
rule XVI clearly contemplates that there 
is a difference between legislation and 
limitations. After restrictions and limi- 
tations have already been laid down, rule 
XVI clearly contemplates that further 
limitations may be proposed by the Ap- 
propriations Committee, but it provides 
that the limitation may not be received 
if it is not authorized by law. 

Is this limitation authorized by law? 
I contend that it is. Here we have a 
treaty entered into between the United 
States and a foreign power. It is the 
supreme law of the land. I believe that 
a treaty overrides the rules of the Senate. 
We say that the treaty is being violated 
by a foreign power. If that foreign power 
is violating a treaty, it is probably incon- 
sistent with our foreign policy, in my 
judgment, for the United States to fur- 
nish further economic aid to that coun- 
try. But certainly the Appropriations 
Committee is authorized by law to pro- 
pose to the Senate, under our rules, that 
we shut off aid to such a country when 
that country is violating its treaty with 
the United States. I contend that this 
is a limitation authorized by law, and 
that as such it will lie, under the rule. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to speak briefly in reply to 
the distinguished Senator from New York 
LMr. DULLES]. The Senator from New 
York stated that the purpose of the act 
was the economic rehabilitation of cer- 
tain European countries. Indeed it is, 
But it seems to me that his argument 
goes to the extent of saying that since 
this is primarily a rehabilitation act, and 
the appropriation is for that purpose, the 
Senate is foreclosed from raising the 
question of violation of a law or treaty 
because it may interfere with the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of those nations. 

Mr. DULLES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield. 

Mr. DULLES. I may have misstated 
myself. I did not suggest that the Sen- 
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ate could not do so through legislation, 
as has been attempted. I did say that 
the Appropriations Committee could not 
do it. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I am glad to stand 
thus corrected. But I go one step fur- 
ther and say, as I said before, that this 
limitation or directive, being part and 
parcel of the appropriation itself, is 
plainly within the province of the Appro- 
priations Committee, in my humble 
judgment. 

Let me say one or two sentences in 
answer to my distinguished friend from 
Illinois [Mr. Lucas]. He says that this 
provision does not become operative ex- 
cept upon the happening of a contin- 
gency, and consequently is in violation 
of the rule of the Senate. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is a violation of the law a contin- 
gency within the province of the rule? 
It seems to me that it is not. It may 
very well be a contingency; but must 
we continue to pour out money and the 
Senate say nothing about it? Can the 
Appropriations Committee, which rec- 
ommends appropriations, say nothing 
about it if the Administrator wants to 
continue to pour out money in violation 
of laws and treaties of the United States? 
I humbly submit that such a contention 
is not in accord with sound public policy. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator will refer 
to the rule, I ask him if he does not agree 
that if this is a limitation authorized by 
law, even though it be based upon a 
contingency, it will lie, under the rule. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana has stated it 
much better than I did. 

The distinguished Senator from Illinois 
takes the position that the rule forbids 
any restriction or limitation based upon 
a contingency. It is the position of the 
junior Senator from Connecticut, and 
apparently also of the junior Senator 
from Louisiana, that there are contin- 
gencies which are outside the rule. I 
submit that if this is a contingency, it 
is that kind of a contingency. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not an ex- 
tension of the power of the Administra- 
tor to give him, and him alone, the au- 
thority to determine whether or not a 
treaty is being violated? It seems to me, 
following up the ideas expressed by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. DULLES] that putting the power in 
the hands of the Administrator alone to 
determine whether or not there has been 
a violation of a treaty is an extension of 
his authority and is, therefore, an ex- 
tension of the law. 

I invite the Senator’s attention to a 
letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State, Ernest A. Gross, dated July 29, 
1949, and addressed to me, in which he 
says: 

As a matter of fact, the interpretation of 
United States treaty rights in French Mo- 
rocco has consistently presented a problem 
to this Government; and consequently 
these rights cannot be said to be well de- 
fined. 
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This amendment would leave it in the 
hands of the Administrator alone to de- 
termine whether a treaty had been vio- 
lated. It seems to me that that is & dis- 
tinct extension of his powers, and is, 
therefore, legislation. 

Mr. BALDWIN. In reply, let me say 
that what this directive does is to tell 
the Administrator to do his job, to ob- 
serve the treaties between this Nation 
and other nations, and to observe the 
laws of the United States. He ought to 
do it anyway; but if the matter is 
brought to the attention of the author- 
ity which grants the money, it seems to 
me that that authority, the Congress of 
the United States, hus a right to say to 
the Administrator, “We are particularly 
interested in your seeing to it that the 
laws and treaties of the United States 
shall not in any way be violated by those 
who are to receive this aid.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
is ready to rule. The discussion has been 
enlightening, and has materially aided 
the Chair in reaching his conclusion as 
to the validity of the point of order. 

The act under which we are operating, 
the ECA Act, in a long preamble sets 
forth certain statements and facts which 
Congress adopted as a matter of policy. 
Among them is the declaration that this 
program is necessary for the economic 
and other welfare of the United States. 
The Chair is not quoting verbatim, but 
in a general way the statement is that 
it is in the interest of the United States 
to conduct this program. 

Subsequently Congress proceeded to 
implement that declaration of policy by 
the details of the original Act. Section 
118 sets forth the obligation of the Ad- 
ministrator with reference to certain 
things which he must take into consid- 
eration in determining whether the re- 
cipient countries are entitled to the aid 
provided. Among other things, they 
were required to do certain things with 
respect to their currencies. They were 
required to do certain things looking 
toward the balancing of their budgets. 
They were required to engage in self- 
help and mutual cooperation among the 
participating nations through multilat- 
eral treaties among them, and bilateral 
treaties between each of them and the 
United States. 

Section 118 authorizes the Adminis- 
trator to determine whether these con- 
ditions are being met, in determining 
whether aid should be continued, or 
withdrawn or terminated. Nowhere in 
section 118 or in any other part of the 
act, so far as the Chair is aware, is 
there any authority for the Administra- 
tor to determine whether a recipient 
nation is violating some other treaty 
which it has entered into with the 
United States, wholly beyond the juris- 
diction of the ECA. 

If there is no such authority to with- 
draw aid because of the violation of some 
other treaty, which has no relationship 
to the agreements referred to in the act, 
certainly it seems to the Chair that for 
the Senate or the Congress to give the 
Administrator the authority to determine 
that matter, and to withhold aid to any 
country which he found was violating 
some other treaty, would be an extension 
of his authority—an extension of author- 
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ity to one who really has no power to 
determine that question. 

No single individual can decide finally 
whether or not a treaty is being violated. 
Under international law there are certain 
usages which may bring such a question 
to an ultimate decision, but it is not with- 
in the province of the Administrator, the 
Secretary of State, or even the President 
to determine finaliy and unilaterally 
whether a treaty is being violated. They 
may arbitrarily withdraw aid if they be- 
lieve that one is being violated because, 
in any event, there is no remedy if the 
aid is withdrawn. But it does not seem 
to the Chair that a provision withhold- 
ing aid from any country which is a 
participating country under this law, and 
which has not violated any agreements 
made under this law, would be in order 
because that would seem to the Chair to 
be legislation beyond the scope of the 
original act and beyond the power of the 
Congress to enact. 

The question of contingency has arisen. 
The definition of the word “contingency” 
reminds the Chair of a discussion be- 
tween two Irishmen as to what is a con- 
tingency. They got into quite an argu- 
ment about it, and finally they called in 
a third Irishman to get him to tell if 
he knew what a contingency was. He 
said, “Well, a contingency is this: If you 
lose your case, your lawyer gets nothing. 
But if you win the case, you get nothing.” 
(Laughter. 

After all, “contingency” is a broad 
term which may be defined according to 
the conception of the definer. 

But it seems to the Chair that a con- 
tingency is any happening which may 
occur in the future, whether it be a vio- 
lation of a treaty, a drought in some re- 
cipient country, or any other condition 
which may happen in the future and 
which would be used as a basis for action 
on the part of those who administer an 
amendinent or measure of this sort. 

Certainly the Chair cannot assume 
that any one of the recipient nations 
is now violating that provision, There- 
fore, the Chair must assume that this 
matter relates to a future contingency. 

Under the circumstances, aside from 
the fact that the Senate had a chance 
to put such language in the original act, 
but did not do so—which is a persuasive, 
but not conclusive, consideration; and 
even if an amendment had not been 
offered by the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. BaLpwin] and other Senators and 
had not been voted down by the Senate, 
the Chair feels that there is nothing in 
the original act authorizing the Senate 
to pass upon the question of the violation 
of other treaties; and therefore the 
amendment is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill and is legislation in violation 
of the new part of rule XVI which the 
Chair thinks was passed on only yester- 
day, and not before, because the question 
with respect to it had not previously 
arisen. In other words, the Chair be- 
lieves that this amendment is in viola- 
tion of both those subsections, as legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill, and is vio- 
lative of the provision of the rule that 
an amendment cannot be offered if it is 
to take effect upon the happening of a 
contingency. 
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Therefore the Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mir. President, I dis- 
like very much to prolong the discussion 
of this matter, particularly in view of 
the fact that I have the feeling that 
whatever may be the outcome of it, I 
have it on a contingent basis, from the 
standpoint of the story just related by 
the Chair. [Laughter.] 

However, I have a conviction that this 
issue is of such importance that the Sen- 
ate of the United States itself should pass 
upon it. 

I respectfully submit that under the 
specific language of the European Co- 
operation Act this amendment is com- 
pletely in order. 

For the purpose of this argument, I 
shall abandon the Constitution of the 
United States, Mr. President. This is 
not due to lack of respect for that docu- 
ment but because I fear I would get very 
little help by relying on the Constitution 
or on that provision of the Constitution 
which makes treaties a part of the su- 
preme law of the land, and by arguing 
that since they are the law of the land, 
any limitation which is based upon an 
existing treaty is in order. 

Mr. President, in my opinion section 
118 of the Economic Cooperation Act was 
written with a specific view to possible 
violation of other treaties. The Chair 
has ruled that no other treaty had any 
part whatever in it. I ask Senators to 
listen to the reading of that language. 
1 shall not read all of it, because I wish 
to be as brief as possible. But I read a 
part of it, as follows: 

The Administrator shall terminate the 
provision of assistance under this title to any 


participating country whenever he deter- 
mines that 


I now skip a line 

(2) because of changed conditions, assist- 
ance is no longer consistent with the na- 
tional interest of the United States. 


Mr. President, there is no doubt in 
my mind that that language was writ- 
ten specifically to protect the national 
interest of the United States against the 
possibility that nations which have 
treaties of friendship with us today 
might in future violate those treaties or 
might enter into a treaty with another 
foreign power whose interest was inim- 
ical to our own interests. 

Indeed, it was specifically argued on 
the floor of the Senate, when this legis- 
lation was under consideration, as I re- 
call, that if any of these nations did en- 
ter into any international relations with 
the Soviet Union—and, Mr. President, 
we might as well call the name of that 
power—this assistance would immedi- 
ately be withdrawn. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I should like to in- 
quire of the Senator from Georgia 
whether, in consideration of the state- 
ments which have been made on the floor 
of the Senate—statements to the effect 
that the Administrator could not deter- 
mine whether a treaty had been violated 
or had not been violated—the question 
of whether a treaty is violated is wholly 
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beside the point, in relation to the act. 
So, in view of what has been said on the 
floor of the Senate or in view of what has 
been said by the Chair, I inquire of the 
Senator whether any consideration has 
been given to the provisions of section 
105 (b) of the act, namely 

In order to strengthen and make more 
effective the conduct of the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States— 

(1) The Administrator and the Secretary 
of State shall keep each other fully and 
currently informed on matters, including 
prospective action, arising within the scope 
of their respective duties which are perti- 
nent to the duties of the other. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I may 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon that in the effort to persuade the 
Chair that this amendment is in order, 
I read all of subsection (b) of section 
105 of the act, which provides the very 
machinery for using a treaty breach as 
a basis for ceasing or suspending all such 
aid to a nation which may violate a 
treaty which it has with us. 

Mr. President, to sustain the decision 
of the Chair would put us in the ridicu- 
lous position that if tomorrow Italy were 
to renounce the Atlantic Pact and were 
to form an alliance with or become a 
satellite of the Soviet Union, we would 
have no right to terminate aid to Italy 
under this measure. If the Chair's de- 
cision is sustained, that is what the Sen- 
ate will do; the Senate then will be say- 
ing that if tomorrow Italy were to re- 
nounce the Atlantic Pact and were to 
sign an agreement bringing Italy under 
Russia’s orbit and making Italy a satel- 
lite state to Russia, then—under those 
conditions—we could not cut off the flow 
of American aid and American dollars 
going to Italy under the European Re- 
covery Act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator from Georgia allow the Chair to 
ask him a question at this point? : 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be glad to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Of course, in 
this case we must consider the difference 
between the violation of a treaty and the 
renunciation or abrogation of a treaty. 
The latter is the exercise of the right 
of each party to a treaty, including our- 
selves, to withdraw from a treaty by 
abrogating or terminating its adherence 
to the treaty. 

The question posed by this amend- 
ment, in the opinion of the Chair, is 
not the abrogation of a treaty, for any 
nation has a right to abrogate a treaty 
or to renounce a treaty on its terms, and 
that can be done without violating the 
terms of the treaty; but in the opinion 
of the Chair, that is quite a different 
matter from a vioiation of a treaty which 
still is in effect, which is what it seems 
to the Chair this amendment contem- 
plates. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I can 
see no difference between changes in 
treaties which affect our national inter- 
est, so far as I am concerned. Of course, 
I am not as great a technician on these 
matters as is the Chair or as are some 
other Members of the Senate. But to my 
mind, a treaty is a treaty and a violation 
is a violation. 

The other day I voted for the so-called 
North Atlantic Pact. I understood it was 
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an association of nations for a period of 
20 years. It is a treaty. For my part, 
I intend to do what I can to see that the 
United States gives full faith and credit 
to it. But if other powers signatory to 
the Atlantic Pact violate it, then I have 
no hesitancy in saying that the Congress 
of the United States, by way of a limi- 
tation on an appropriation bill, has a 
right to cut off the supply of dollars to 
such nation, and that will not be legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill, in view 
of the fact that section 118 specifically 
gives the Administrator the power to 
terminate such assistance when it is no 
longer consistent with the national in- 
terest of the United States, and also in 
view of the fact machinery is set up, 
under section 105, for that decision to be 
reviewed by the President of the United 
States, 

So it seems to me that that matter is 
foursquare not only with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which is sup- 
posed to give credit to and uphold the 
sanctity of treaties, but with the specific 
language of the European Cooperation 
Act. 

Perhaps in the view of some Senators 
I made a mistake in becoming interested 
in this matter. My interest arose in a 
most unusual way. I happened to find 
in the so-called junk mail that comes 
into my office a letter from one who de- 
scribed himself as an American citizen, 
who said he was being victimized 
through the violation of a solemn treaty 
this Nation had entered into with an- 
other power. I had never seen the man. 
I had never heard of him. When Mr. 
Hoffman came before the Committee on 
Appropriations I asked him a few ques- 
tions. I asked him about this specific 
situation. Mr. Hoffman replied, “Yes, 
there may be a matter of principle in- 
volved there. There undoubtedly is. 
These American citizens have some 
treaty rights. But there are only about 
37 of them involved.” There was some- 
thing about the statement that gagged 
me. I have not yet accepted altogether 
the idea that nationality is something 
of which a man should be completely 
ashamed. I thought in my mind if there 
was only one American citizen involved, 
it was the duty of the Economic Admin- 
istrator, it was the duty of the State De- 
partment—-yves, it is our duty as Senators 
of the United States, and it is the duty 
even of Senators who have never heard 
of the man, to do what we can to see 
that his rights are protected. 

I voted for the European Recovery Ad- 
ministration. I voted for the appropri- 
ations to implement it. That did not 
mean that I thought any individual 
American citizen, wherever he might be 
under the canopy of God’s heaven, did 
not still have about him the flag of this 
Republic, and that we were not interested 
in him. Even though he be a humble 
man, and even though he be a wayfaring 
man, he is an American citizen, and he 
is entitled to the protection of the United 
States. He is entitled to his rights 
wherever he may be. The argument that 
there were but 37 American citizens in- 
volved did not appeal to me one iota. 
Neither, I may say, does the argument 
that it is a 100-year-old treaty appeal to 
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me one iota. If a treaty is a hundred 
years old, it is still entitled to respect, 
just as if it were entered into only day 
before yesterday. 

I realize, Mr. President, those are the 
arguments of the fast vanishing Ameri- 
can, but they are my views. I think, un- 
til we have organized the world state, 
every American citizen is entitled to the 
protection of his rights from whatever 
source derived so long as they are legiti- 
mate, wherever he may be in the world. 

Mr. President, American sentiment 
has changed somewhat on this. There 
was another occasion on which the rights 
of an American citizen were violated. 
It happened that that was also in north 
Africa. An American citizen was seized 
by a bandit and kidnapped, and word 
was immediately sent to our Govern- 
ment. Theodore Roosevelt was Presi- 
dent at the time. Word came that we 
had better get the ransom over there if 
we wanted to protect the rights of that 
American citizen. The ransom was not 
sent. We sent instead one of the shortest 
messages of all time We want Perdi- 
caris alive or Raisuli dead.” That was 
the message sent to the American consul 
at Morocco. He was either to deliver 
the American alive, or to bring in the 
body of the man who was denying’ him 
his rights. 

Today we are told there are only 37 
American citizens involved. In other 
words, not satisfied with denying them 
their rights in violation of the treaty, 
we will ship them some more Americans 
along with the goods we have given 
them, and let them violate the rights 
that are theirs also under the treaty. I 
submit, Mr. President, there ought to be 
some way by which the Senate of the 
United States can deal with the situa- 
tion. I know nothing about the details 
of it except that Mr. Hoffman himself 
in his testimony said the men were being 
denied iights. As it appeared to him, the 
fact that only 37 American citizens were 
involved might cause the Senate to say it 
was not worthy of consideration. But I 
say, Mr. President, if they have any un- 
due rights under the treaty, the State 
Department should renegotiate the 
treaty immediately and take away from 
them any such rights. They ought not 
to hold them out to American citizens. 
But here are the treaty rights of an 
American citizen in this area, and we 
permit a foreign power to deny him his 
rights. There is some better way of get- 
ting at it than to put us in the position 
of being absolutely callous and indiffer- 
ent to the rights of an American citizen— 
not one, but a small group, only 37 of 
them. Regardless of how many there 
are, they are entitled to consideration at 
the hands of the Senate. They are pro- 
tected under the amendment by the clear 
language of the ECA Act, which gives 
a right to withdraw aid. 

Without taking more of the time of 
the Senate in expounding what is doubt- 
less an outworn theory, but to justify 
my action in my own conscience, I re- 
spectfully appeal from the decision of the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand 
as the judgment of the Senate? 
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Mr. WHERRY and Mr. McKELLAR 
requested the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hayden Magnuson 
Anderson Hendrickson Malone 
Baldwin Hickenlooper Martin 
Brewster Hil Maybank 
Bricker Hoey Millikin 
Bridges Holland Morse 
Butler Humphrey Mundt 
Byrd Hunt Myers 
Cain Ives Neely 
Capehart Jenner O'Conor 
Chapman Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Connally Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Cordon Kefauver Saltonstall 
Donnell Kem Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kerr Sparkman 
Dulles Kilgore Stennis 
Eastland Knowland Taft 
Ecton Langer Taylor 
Ellender Lodge Thomas, Okla. 
Ferguson Long Thomas, Utah 
Flanders Lucas Thye 
: McCarran Tobey 
Fulbright McCarthy Vandenberg 
} McClellan Watkins 
Gillette McFarland Wherry 
McGrath Wiley 
Green McKellar Williams 
Gurney McMahon Young 
The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


The question is, Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
before the Secretary calls the roll I should 
like to have placed in the Recor at this 
point, as a part of my remarks, a copy 
of a letter to me from the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State in response to a request 
of mine on Morocco. I make this re- 
quest because I expect to vote to sustain 
the ruling of the Chair, as I believe this 
amendment does violate rule XVI. But 
I agree entirely with what the Senator 
from Georgia has said. The same gen- 
tleman he has mentioned has been in 
my office many times. I believe the State 
Department should give more protec- 
tion to American citizens in Morocco. 

The letter from the State Department 
specifically states: 

The Department has repeatedly recognized 
that American businessmen have specific 
legitimate grievances in French Morocco that 
should be remedied, and these grievances 
have been discussed with the French pro- 
tectorate authorities during the negotiations, 


I ask that this letter be placed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JULY 29, 1949. 
The Honorable Leverett SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senate, 

My Dran SENATOR SALTONSTALL: Further 
reference is made to your letter of May 19, 
1949, with which you enclosed for comment a 
copy of remarks received from one of your 
constituents concerning import-licensing 
regulations in French Morocco. The Depart- 
ment's comments are submitted herewith, on 
the specific points made by your corre- 
spondent. 

Coffee, sugar, and tea were subject to the 
requirement of an import license before De- 
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cember 30, 1948, and are still subject to that 
requirement. The Department is aware that 
a cession of a part of these imports has 
been required as they are goods for which 
the French consider the maintenance of a 
reasonably stable price to be essential for 
economie or political reasons. The Depart- 
ment recognizes that during the transitional 
period control of the prices of certain essen- 
tial commodities is necessary. 

The Department has repeatedly recognized 
that American businessmen have specific 
legitimate grievances in French Morocco that 
should be remedied, and these grievances 
have been discussed with the French protec- 
torate authorities during the negotiations. 
In this connection I refer you to the memo- 
randum sent to you on June 11, another copy 
of which is attached for your ready reference. 
The Department believes that the position 
of Americans will be ameliorated as a result 
of these discussions. 

Your constituent refers to the illegal hold- 
ing of merchandise by the Moroccan author- 
ities. Upon protest by the State Department, 
the merchandise that was held illegally was 
released. The Department took the position 
that the application of the regulations to 
Americans before formal assent had been 
given was illegal, notwithstanding the fact 
that the French knew that the Department 
was, in general, disposed to give assent to the 
regulations. 

Your constituent remarks that Morocco is 
an independent country. This is not cor- 
rect, in that the major part of the country is 
a French protectorate, and France is respon- 
sible for its foreign relations. He also states 
that the United States has well-defined 
treaty rights in Morocco and that the State 
Department is relinquishing two important 
rights of these treaties, namely, most- 
favored-nation and “open door” treatment in 
assenting to the decree of December 30, 1948. 
As a matter of fact, the interpretation of 
United States treaty rights in French Morocco 
has consistently presented a problem to this 
Government, and consequently these rights 
cannot be termed well defined. Furthermore 
this Government did not relinquish the 
Tights of most-favored-nation and “open 
door” treatment in assenting to this decree. 
United States assent was given as a tem- 
porary expedient with full reservation of ex- 
isting United States treaty rights. 

With reference to your constituent’s re- 
marks on French dollar resources and in- 
creased imports from Switzerland and Czech- 
oslovakia, it should perhaps be reiterated 
that because of the inseparability, under 
present circumstances, of the Moroccan and 
French foreign exchange situations, unre- 
stricted imports from the United States into 
the franc zone are impossible at the present 
time. Imports from countries not in the 
dollar area are, of course, subject to other 
criteria. 

It may be observed that the Department’s 
objective is to assure an appropriate measure 
of protection to the interests of Americans 
in the French Protectorate of Morocco and 
that the choice of methods for achieving this 
objective has to be determined in the light 
of changing circumstances. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST A. Gross, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


UNITED STATES ASSENT TO MOROCCAN IMPORT 
CONTROLS OF DECEMBER 30, 1948 


For a period of several months prior to 
December 30, 1948, most goods could be im- 
ported into the French protectorate of 
Morocco without an import license as long 
as the importer did not request from the 
protectorate exchange office an allocation of 
dollar exchange with which to finance such 
imports. It became evident, however, that 
in many cases goods imported in this way 
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were sold for francs, and the francs were then 
either used to purchase dollars in French 
black markets or were exported in contra- 
vention of exchange-control regulations and 
used to purchase dollars in Tangier. These 
francs in either case exerted a strong attrac- 
tion for dollars to move illegally out of the 
channels’ of the French exchange-control 
system, They put pressure on the franc rate 
in currency markets, and reduced the number 
of dollars available to the franc zone. 

On December 30, 1948, the French pro- 
tectorate authorities in Morocco issued a 
decree relating to this situation. The de- 
cree provided that imports made without 
an allocation of foreign exchange by the 
protectorate exchange office would be sub- 
ject to the requirement of an import 
license, and limited such imports to a list 
of essential goods 

Because of the United States treaty posi- 
tion in Morocco, no law or regulation may 
legally be applied to American nationals un- 
less this Government has given assent 
thereto. The French protectorate authori- 
ties therefore requested this Government's 
assent to the application of this decree to 
American nationals resident in Morocco. 
The protectorate authorities began to apply 
the decree before assent was given, and de- 
tained goods consigned to Americans in the 
Moroccan customs. These goods were re- 
leased at the request of the Department of 
State before discussion of assent took place. 

The Department of State and other in- 
terested agencies of the Government felt 
that it would be necessary, in view of certain 
practices of the protectorate government to 
make assent to the decree conditional upon 
agreement with the French on measures 
which would remedy some of the more urgent 
grievances of Americans in Morocco and 
which would protect American businessmen 
from arbitrary treatment as a result of such 
assent. 

Discussions were therefore initiated be- 
tween United States representatives in Mo- 
rocco and officials of the French protectorate 
government with respect to these matters. 
They included the failure to allocate to 
Americans a reasonable amount of dollar ex- 
change; the employment of delaying tactics 
in granting import licenses for goods which 
Americans needed for the maintenance of 
enterprises they were operating, and which 
they wished to import without an allocation 
of exchange by the protectorate exchange of- 
fice; the assessment of customs duties on the 
basis of arbitrary valuations of imports; the 
assessment of consumption taxes to which 
this Government had not given assent; and 
other matters, such as the failure to install 
telephones, furnish adequate gasoline ra- 
tions, etc. 

During the course of the negotiations, the 
French protectorate authorities made the 
following proposals: 

1. With respect to the allocation of dollar 
exchange, they would (a) establish a com- 
prehensive system of invitations to bid on 
all imported products susceptible of such 
treatment; (b) publicize all products to be 
imported; (c) establish quotas for the allo- 
cation to Americans of exchange covering 
certain commodities, with provision for new 
importers. 

2. They would grant licenses liberally for 
the importation, without an allocation of 
foreign exchange, of all items included in the 
list of essential goods published with the 
decree of December 30, which includes capital 
equipment. 

8. They would not modify this list without 
the consent of the American consulates in 
French Morocco. 

4. They would grant licenses for the im- 
portation, without an allocation of foreign 
exchange, of maintenance goods not on the 
list, upon the intervention of an American 
consulate ii. Morocco. 
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6. They would value imports on a uniform 
basis for customs purposes. 

In view of these proposals, and of this Gov- 
ernment's interest in the effective utilization 
of the dollar resources of the franc zone, the 
American Legation at Tangier, Morocco, upon 
instructions from the Department of State, 
informed the French protectorate authori- 
ties on June 10 that the United States Gov- 
ernment gave its assent to the decree for a 
period of 3 months on the following condi- 
tions: The proposals outlined above would be 
placed in effect; goods shipped to Americans 
in French Morocco before June 26 would be 
entered without license; the discussion of 
other problems, such as consumption taxes, 
would continue. The assent of the United 
States Government to the decree was given 
with full reservation of existing United 
States treaty rights in Morocco. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, may I 
inquire of the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts how he voted? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think I voted 
against the Senator from Connecticut. 
At that time I had not had any corre- 
spondence or any discussion on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, since 
the question has arisen as to how the 
Senator from Massachusetts voted, I 
want to make it very clear how I voted. 
I voted against the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut. I did so on the assurance that 
the State Department would at least go 
into the matter and would exercise the 
authority and power it undoubtedly has 
to direct Mr. Hoffman as the Adminis- 
trator of the fund. I took the matter 
up with the ECA, or with the Adminis- 
trator. It has been taken up through 
my office over a long period of time. I 
am not a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, but I confess a great sym- 
pathy for the 37—I had the impression 
that the number was 47—American sol- 
diers who fought in the war and who re- 
mained in Morocco to do business on a 
legitimate basis. The State Department 
has not undertaken to exercise the duty 
which it owes an American citizen to see 
that his rights are protected. 

Mr. President, on that ground I shall 
vote to override the decision of the Chair 
in this instance, although I have voted, 
since the original error was made by the 
Senate, to sustain the Chair. We have 
gotten ourselves into an ugly predica- 
ment, if, in giving charity or granting 
aid, a pure gratuity, presumably to help 
ourselves and help the world, our com- 
mittee cannot lay down reasonable con- 
ditions for the expenditure of an appro- 
priation which is made by Congress. 
The authorization bill that came 
through the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee never intended to strip the Appro- 
priations Committee on the exercise of 
reasonable control over the money it ap- 
propriates. There is no legal obligation 
resting upon us to give this money to 
European nations, There is only the ob- 
ligation which we ourselves have volun- 
tarily imposed. Now to say that, al- 
though the treaty rights of American 
citizens are being violated, in appropri- 
ating money the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is not authorized to fix reason- 
able conditions, to wit, the observance 
of a treaty already in existence, is going 
too far. We are now in the awkward and 
untenable position of permitting the 
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House of Representatives to impose re- 
strictions, prohibitions, and inhibitions 
upon the fund being appropriated, but 
we cannot offer an amendment impos- 
ing another prohibition or another re- 
striction upon the same fund as to 
which the House has written admitted 
legislation. That is where we made the 
initial mistake, and unless we are coura- 
geous enough ultimately to correct it, the 
Appropriations Committee will have to 
submit to a strait-jacket operation 
which would deprive it of discretion in 
doing what is obviously and manifestly 
right. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I shall 
vote to override the decision of the 
Chair. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
want, first to thank the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia for what he has 
said in connection with robbing the Ap- 
propriations Committee of its duties un- 
der the circumstances stated by him. I 
agree with the Senator entirely, of 
course, and I think every Member on 
both sides of the aisle feels the same way, 
except possibly the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, whom I esteem 
very highly. He has just read from a 
communication from French Morocco. I 
wish to take the liberty at this point of 
reading two very short telegrams from 
the ex-soldiers who are in Morocco and 
who are being deprived of their rights. 
The telegrams are dated July 22, 1949. 
The first one is from the American Trade 
Association of Morocco, which says: 

CASABLANCA, July 22, 1949. 
Hon. KENNETH Mc S 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations 
Committee, Washington, D. C.: 

American Trade Association of Morocco 
wishes to express its feeling of appreciation 
to you and your committee for your splendid 
support in -guaranteeing the safeguard of 
American rights to Morocco. 

AMTRADE, 


On the same day, as chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, I received 
another telegram, which is from the 
American Legion, and which reads as 
follows: 

CASABLANCA, July 22, 1949. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations 
Committee, Washington, D. C.: 

American Legion Casablanca tender you 
and your committee sincere thanks for your 
defense and support of American business 
interests in Morocco. 

Morocco Post No. 1. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, appar- 
ently we have arrived at the time when 
we should discuss the merits of the 
amendment, and I have some doubt in 
my mind about these American citizens 
in Morocco which I should like to express 
to the Senate. 

I was not privileged to listen to the 
testimony of Mr. Rodes before the com- 
mittee. I did examine the committee 
hearings, and on page 49 is printed a 
letter from Mr. Hoffman addressed to 
Mr, Rodes under date of May 5. I invite 
attention to the top of the page, where it 
is stated: 

It has become increasingly evident that 
many importers in Morocco have been ob- 
taining foreign exchange in the following 
manner: 
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They have imported products from the 
United States, sold them for francs in French 
Morocco, and then directly or indirectly con- 
verted such francs into dollars in the free 
exchange market in Tangier, There were 
also indications that near the end of 1948, 
because of the abundance of dollars on the 
Paris black market and the publicity which 
had been given to certain exchange trans- 
actions at Tangier, more and more importers 
in Morocco were buying dollars in the black 
market in Paris. 


In response to that letter we would 
expect Mr. Rodes and his associates to 
say that they had not bought dollars 
on the black market. But this is the 
response: 

The operations described by you are stated 
to be crimes by French officials and by the 
State Department. If a foreigner tells an 
American official that one or more American 
citizens are engaged in criminal practices, 
only one course is proper or admissible. The 
foreigner should be impressed with the fact 
that America is still a constitutional democ- 
racy. He should be assured that our con- 
sular court, when confronted with a prima 
facie case, is fully prepared to try any Amer- 
ican on the evidence presented and to sen- 
tence him if charges are substantiated, but 
that no American official will countenance 
innuendoes or unsupported charges that 
Americans may be criminals. Certainly our 
system does not admit injury to one or a 
group of our citizens because of a decision 
that presupposes their guilt in a matter for 
which they have never faced trial. 


In other words, he states, not that 
they have not been in the black market, 
but “If we have been in the black mar- 
ket, why have we not been arrested?” 
That is the defense. 

The next statement that struck me in 
Mr. Hoffman’s letter was this: 


According to the information available to 
the Department of State, members of the 
American Trade Association of Morocco gen- 
erally have declined to give information par- 
ticularly regarding the volume of their busi- 
ness, on which World Trade Directory Reports 
might be based. Also, most of the members 
of the association refused to answer a ques- 
tionnaire sent them last year by the con- 
sulate general at Casablanca, under instruc- 
tion from the Department of State, for the 
purpose of obtaining data for the regular 
annual report on American citizens, interest, 
and investments abroad. As a result of the 
withholding of such information, it is dif- 
ficult to determine the precise extent to 
which American interests are represented by 
the association. 


Mr. Rodes’ reply to that reads as 
follows: 


In paragraphs 12 and 13 you make certain 
remarks, prompted undoubtedly by the State 
Department’s commercial policy personnel 
about failure to receive certain statistics 
from members of the American Trade As- 
sociation, and state that it is difficult to es- 
tablish precise extent to which American in- 
terests are represented by the association. 
This concerns the State Department and 
American citizens resident in Morocco, The 
question of American interests may be raised 
in connection with a corporation. As far 
as an individual American who owns his own 
business is concerned, it would appear that 
any doubt of American interests can be dis- 
spelled by the presentation of his passport, 
accompanied or not by an Army discharge. 
The active membership of the American 
Trade Association is limited to American 
citizens engaged in business on their own 
right or managing an American concern 80 
engaged. 


Mr. President, I believe that in truth 
and fact that statement is not correct. 
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These gentlemen, instead of being en- 
gaged in business on their own, are actu- 
ally a front for French and Moroccan. 
interests who use them and their Amer- 
ican citizenship as a means of bringing 
goods into Morocco which could not be 
brought into that country under ordinary 
trade regulations. 

The questions on the questionnaire 
sent are brief, and I should like to bring 
them to the attention of the Senate. 
The first questionnaire, addressed in 
1948, is entitled American Citizens, In- 
terests and Investments Abroad.” These 
questions are asked of all Americans 
throughout the world, so that if an oc- 
casion should arise when the State De- 
partment desired to be of assistance to 
them, or if they got into trouble, the 
Department would have accurate in- 
formation as to what a firm was doing. 
The questionnaire reads: 

AMERICAN CITIZENS, INTERESTS AND INVEST- 
MENTS ABROAD, 1948 

In order to compile a report on United 
States citizens and investments in foreign 
countries for the Department of State, the 
United States Consulate General in Casa- 
blanca sent a routine questionnaire request- 
ing the following information to all United 
States businessmen. Most of the members 
of the American Trade Association of Morocco 
refused to answer the questionnaire. 

1. Name of firm. 7 

2. Manager or person in charge (specify 
nationality). 

3. Total capital. 

4. Percentage of total capital, and amount 
in United States dollars, controlled by United 
States nationals (as of date firm established 
and as of date of questionnaire). 

5. Names of American investors. 

6. Dollar investments in the United States. 

7. Total exports to United States. 

8. Total imports from United States. 

9. List of more important exports and im- 


10. Volume of business transacted in 
United States dollars. 

11. United States loans made during year: 

(a) Short-term. 

(b) Long-term. 

12. Number and names of United States 
nationals employed. 

13. Average number of foreign employees. 

14. Special problems. if any. 


The members of this association re- 
fused to answer that questionnaire. On 
the other hand, there are in Morocco 
American business firms, a list of which 
I have, which did answer. They in- 
cluded: Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Coca-Cola Export Co., 
International Business Machine Co., St. 
Joseph Lead Co., Atlantic Refining Co., 
Newmount Mining Co., Singer Sewing 
Machine Co., International Harvester 
Co., Republic Enterprises, Inc., Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, Compagnie Conti- 
nental du Maroc S. A., which had 50-per- 
cent American interest. 

They all answered. The requirement 
to respond is on American citizens. Mr. 
Rodes says the corporations can answer, 
but an American citizen is not required 
to answer these questions, that all he has 
to do is to show his passport and his Army 
discharge. 

When these gentlemen complained to 
the State Department that they were 
being discriminated against in Morocco, 
having failed to answer the 1948 ques- 
tionnaire, a direct request was made of 
them, dated March 8, 1949. This was 
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from the Consul General in Morocco to 
the American Trade Association. It 
read: 

Marcu 8, 1949. 

Sm: The Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has expressed interest in knowing 
the amount of trade with the United States 
effected by the American Trade Association 
of Morocco. 

It is therefore requested that the American 
Trade Association furnish the Consulate Gen- 
eral with a list by individual members of the 
total 1948 imports from the United States 
in dollar value and frane value. It would be 
further appreciated if the merchandise im- 
ported would be classified by the more im- 
portant commodity headings. 

It is requested that this information be 
presented at the earliest possible moment. 

Very truly yours, 
C. PAUL FLETCHER, 
American Consul General. 


That letter was dated March 8, as I 
have said. Nearly 2 months later, on 
May 4, this was the reply: 

May 4, 1949. 

Sm: With reference to your letter of March 
8, 1949, in connection with the amount of 
trade with the United States effected by the 
members of the American Trade Association 
of Morocco, I enclose herewith list showing 
approximate imports for the year 1948. 

Owing to the absence of some of the asso- 
ciation members it has been difficult to ob- 
tain exact figures. 


Yours truly, 
F, GRAHAM 
(For American Trade Association of 
Morocco). 


There was appended this statement of 
the business. done by the organization, 
as follows: 

Imports from United States in 1948 
$10, 000 
48, 000 
180, 792 
825, 820 
80, 000 
67, 200 
45, 700 
71, 090 


68, 000 
2, 439, 676 
10, 000 
10, 400 


These individual firms never have, in 
either of these instances, furnished the 
State Department with any definite in- 
formation about their business. 

Obviously the reason for that is, first, 
that it would lead to disclosures as to 
whether or not they were buying francs 
in the black market. Certainly it is not 
to the interest of this country, when we 
are trying to stabilize the currencies of 
these foreign nations, to encourage op- 
erations in the black market. Second, 
Americans abroad are required to pay 
income taxes. That also might have had 
an influence in the matter. 

It seems to me that if we reason this 
matter out, we must arrive at the con- 
clusion that this must have been what 
happened, that there were some of these 
34 gentlemen who were in Morocco prior 
to the war, most of them having gone 
there as soldiers, and remained abroad. 
They had no capital with which to en- 
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gage in trade. They were not wealthy 
men. They could not have gone into this 
business unless they did so with the aid 
of money furnished them by Frenchmen 
or Moroccans who desired to import 
goods, luxury goods, in contravention of 
the arrangements we had had with 
France with respect to imports. 

Mr. President, that being the case, it 
is my judgment that they are primarily 
a front for French and Moroccan inter- 
ests, and that for that reason they have 
declined to furnish the State Department 
with the necessary information, when 
twice requested to do so. Under those 
circumstances it seems to me that we 
should look with some suspicion upon a 
situation of this kind. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator did 
not read the entire letter of May 4, 1948, 
from Mr. Hoffman to Mr. Robert Ernest 
Rodes. I want to read from it, although 
I believe the Senator would probably give 
more credence toit thanIdo. However, 
I shall read from it. 

As concerns your second point—that there 
has been discrimination against American 
importers in French Morocco in the issuance 
of import licenses for goods financed— 


Not by the French, as suggested by my 
good friend the Senator from Arizona, 
but financed by the ECA— 
for goods financed by ECA—it seems to me 


quite possible that there has been discrimi- 
nation of this kind. 


There we have Mr. Hoffman’s state- 
ment that there has been discrimination 
against these Americans. It is true 
there are not many of them. But if 
there has been discrimination it ought 
to be corrected, and this is the only way 
we can correct it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If there was discrimi- 
nation why were these individuals un- 
willing to open their books and tell the 
government to which they were appeal- 
ing about them? In a case such as this, 
they were appealing to the United States 
Senate to take action to protect them, 
when what they were doing, if my sus- 
picions are at all correct, was to destroy 
the very object we are trying to accom- 
plish, that is, to rebuild the economy of 
Europe. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will 
the Chair yield to me to make a state- 
ment? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from 
Arizona asks why they were unwilling to 
open their books. I went into this mat- 
ter at some length. I was assued by not 
merely one of these men in French Mo- 
rocco, but by three of them, and I have 
their correspondence that they did not 
dare disclose all the secrets of their busi- 
ness because the officers in Morocco with 
whom they had to deal were ready to 
take advantage of them so far as their 
business matters were concerned. They 
may have been wrong about it, but there 
is some evidence, to my mind at least, 
that they were acting in good faith. 

It is against that sort of general con- 
dition which they have appealed in vain 
to our State Department and to Mr. 
Hoffman. I can very well understand 
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why 37 lonely Americans in French Mo- 
rocco would not care to be disclosing all 
their secrets to hostile officers who would 
take advantage of them. But I think 
they did convince the State Department 
they were perhaps entitled to certain 
treaty protections. The State Depart- 
ment, however, talked about black mar- 
ket operations, something in the nature 
of pleas in avoidance, rather than giv- 
ing the direct protection which the 
State Department should extend to an 
American citizen when he has to deal 
with a situation such as this. 

I do not want to be unduly critical of 
the State Department, nor of Mr. Hoff- 
man’s organization, but {T have repeated- 
ly called the attention of the organiza- 
tion, through Mr. Brown, to whom I was 
directed to present the case, to the facts 
as they were disclosed to me. While 
some of these young men may not have 
responded as fully as they should have 
responded, and while they may have en- 
gaged in some sort of black-market op- 
erations, that does not and cannot relate 
to treaty rights, that is, to general pro- 
visions for equal treatment to which they 
were entitled under the treaties. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If they were engaged 
in shipping American cotton goods to 
Morocco, and exchanging those cotton 
goods, let us say, for Moroccan manga- 
nese to ship back to the United States, 
and were doing it as American citizens, 
they were entitled to protection. If, on 
the other hand, they were acting as a 
front to enable French and Moroccan 
interests to import luxury goods which 
otherwise could not be imported, and in 
that way injured the European recovery 
program, and if they went into the black 
market tu exchange the francs they re- 
ceived for American dollars, they were 
again acting against the interests of their 
own nation. I say that men who come 
with clean hands should not hesitate to 
tell their government the truth about 
their business when they appeal for its 
protection. They have not done so. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should 
have to take issue with my good friend 
from Arizona on the basis of the facts 
as I was able to ascertain them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There was no evi- 
dence of that kind in the record. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Do any of these 
men pay income taxes to the United 
States Government? The Senator says 
they are supposed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do not know any- 
thing about income taxes or black-mar- 
ket operations. I know that if they were 
acting openly and above-board they 
would make reports similar to those made 
by other American businessmen through- 
out the United States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Have they made 
no reports? 

Mr. HAYDEN. They have not, so far 
as I know. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, we 
should not decide this question on the 
suspicion of our good friend, the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], who is one 
of the best men in the world. He admits 
that there is no evidence to this effect. 
He simply has suspicions that they were, 
maybe, in the black market business in 
Morocco, 
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Mr. HAYDEN. I read the following 
statement in regard to that matter, a 
statement which comes from the State 
Department: 

It is naturally difficult to obtain definite 
proof of illegal exchange transactions on the 
part of American, or any other, importers in 
French Morocco. However, numerous reports 
received from the Consulate at Casablanca 
state that, on the basis of trade statistics, it 
became quite evident that francs were being 
exported to the Tangier free market or to 
the Paris black market for conversion into 
dollars in contravention of Moroccan ex- 
change control regulations. These statistics 
showed great discrepancies between the vol- 
ume of imports from the dollar area and 
Official allocations of exchange, and thus 
made it clear that a great percentage of im- 
ports were being financed by illegally ob- 
tained dollars. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Senators may have 
various opinions respecting certain mat- 
ters, and what the Senator has just read 
is simply the opinion of someone in the 
State Department. That is not an accu- 
sation against these American citizens of 
violating any law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The statement just 
read is wholly different from the testi- 
mony of the Administrator. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. If these young men, 
these veterans, who, it appears, are 
charged in a sort of.a left-hand way in 
that letter, are violating the law, they 
can be prosecuted, can they not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr, BALDWIN. And if they are con- 
victed, then they are beyond the pale of 
the law, and they have no rights. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. But if the Senator 
were charged with a crime, would he 
say, “Why do you not arrest me?” He 
would say, “I am not guilty. I have not 
committed the crime.” They do not say 
that. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I do not understand 
that they ever said, “Why do you not ar- 
rest me?” The point I want to make in 
one final sentence is this. The violation 
of one law does not justify the violation 
of another. Two wrongs do not make a 
right. 

I think that is the extent to which the 
argument of my distinguished friend 
from Arizona goes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand 
as the judgment of the Senate? On this 
question the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TAYLOR (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, I understand that he would vote 
“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote I 
would vote “nay.” I therefore withhold 
my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I announced that the 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey] 
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and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. MILLER] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] is detained on public business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEP- 
PER] and the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. WITHERS] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
TyYDINGs] is detained on official business. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER] and the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. WITHERS] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] is 
necessarily absent. i 

The Senator from: New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] is detained on official business. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Jersey would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The result was, yeas 42, nays 44, as 
follows: 


YEAS—42 
Aiken Hayden Millikin 
Anderson Hickenlooper Morse 
Byrd Hoey Myers 
Chapman Humphrey Neely 
Connally Hunt O'Conor 
Donnell Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Douglas Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Dulles Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Flanders Kilgore Sparkman 
Frear Lodge Taft 
Fulbright Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Grahami McGrath Thye 
Green McMahon Tobey 
Gurney Magnuson Vandenberg 

NAYS—44 
Baldwin Hendrickson McKellar 
Brewster Hill Malone 
Bricker Holland Martin 
Bridges Ives Maybank 
Butler Jenner Mundt 
Cain Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Capehart Kem ‘ussell 
Chavez Kerr Stennis 
Cordon Knowland Thomas, Okla. 
Eastland Langer Watkins 
Ecton Long Wherry 
Ellender McCarran Wiley 
Ferguson McCarthy Williams 
George McClellan Young 
Gillette McFarland 

NOT VOTING—10 

Downey Reed Tydings 
Miller Schoeppel Withers 
Murray Smith, N. J. 
Pepper Taylor 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this vote 
the yeas are 42, and the nays 44. The 
decision of the Chair does not stand as 
the judgment of the Senate. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 5, be- 
ginning in line 3. (Putting the ques- 
tion.) 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, I was on 
5 feet before the Chair put the ques- 

ion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that the Republican National Committee 
is in town, and that it plans to have a 
little banquet tonight 

Mr. WHERRY. A big one. 

Mr. LUCAS. A big one, the Senator 
from Nebraska says. I understand that 
it will be a big one, and will probably 
last a long time, if the newspaper reports 
are correct. I wish my colleagues on 
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the other side of the aisle all possible 
pleasure tonight; and that they finally 
get around to the peace and amity which 
they have been trying to reach for quite 
some time. 

Mr. President, in view of the lateness 
of the hour and the vote overruling the 
decision of the Chair, we shall not now 
debate the amendment on its merits. 
From what little I have heard this after- 
noon in regard to the merits of the 
amendment, I think perhaps there will 
be a number of Senators who will de- 
sire to enter the debate tomorrow. 

Consequently, I shall move that the 
Senate take a recess 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that motion until I 
can ascertain whether the Chair has 
stated the result of the vote on the 
amendment, or whether the Chair went 
no further than to state the result of 
the vote on the question whether the 
decision of the Chair should stand as 
the judgment of the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the 
Chair made no announcement as to the 
vote on the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Chair make 
the announcement? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the 
Chair will not make an announcement 
as to the result of the vote on the amend- 
ment, because the Senator from Illinois 
requested recognition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I misunderstood; I 


thought the Chair was in the process of - 


stating that, because of the last vote, 
the Senate had overruled the decision of 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, no; the 
Chair announced some time ago the re- 
sult of the vote on that question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
was putting the question on the amend- 
ment, and asked for the Senators who 
favored the adoption of the amendment 
to so indicate, and that had been done, 
whereupon the Senator from Illinois re- 
quested recognition, and was recognized. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it now in order to 
move that the Senate reconsider its re- 
cent vote, and then to move to lay that 
motion on the table? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sena- 
tor from Illinois will yield for that pur- 
pose, it will be in order. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Illinois to withhold his 
motion that the Senate take a recess; 
until it can be ascertained whether we 
can obtain a vote tonight on this amend- 
ment. I have talked to several Members 
of the Senate who are interested in it, 
and indication is that the debate on it is 
over. 

I do not know how the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] may feel 
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about it; but almost all Members of the 
Senate are here now, and we could move 
just that much further along with the 
consideration of the bill if we could ob- 
tain a vote on the amendment tonight. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I regret 
that it will not be possible to have a vote 
on the merits of the amendment tonight, 
because some arguments on the amend- 
ment will be made tomorrow on the floor 
of the Senate. I take this position pri- 
marily because of the request made by 
the distinguished minority leader. I 
mentioned the possibility of a night ses- 
sion, but he begged me not to have one 
tonight because, as he told me, the Re- 
publican National Committee is in town 
for the meeting to which we have re- 
ferred. 

So, in deference to the distinguished 
minority leader and other Members on 
his side of the aisle, who will attend the 
banquet tonight, I shall not move that 
a night session be held, thus requiring 
the Senate to remain in session consider- 
ably longer. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s position. The 
reason I inquired whether a vote had 
been taken on the amendment was that 
I felt an opportunity should be given to 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RussELL] to move that the Senate 
reconsider its vote on the question of 
sustaining the decision of the Chair, and 
that then an opportunity should be afs 
forded to move to lay the motion to re- 
consider on the table. 

I think there will be debate tomorrow 
on the merits of the amendment. But I 
think an opportunity should be given the 
Senator from Georgia to move to recon- 
sider the last vote, and then to move to 
lay the motion to reconsider on the table, 

Mr. LUCAS. That opportunity will be 
afforded tomorrow. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois has the floor, and he can 
move that the Senate take a recess, and 
thus deny the right that is usually ex- 
tended under such circumstances. I 
have no desire to preclude any discussion 
of the amendment. I hope it will be dis- 
cussed very fully, because there are some 
phases of the amendment concerning 
which I trust we may be enlightened. 
I, myself, should like to have some en- 
lightenrient on the amendment from 
some sources. 

But it seems to me that we might go 
through the formality of closing the pro- 
ceedings insofar as the last vote is 
concerned. 

Mr. LUCAS. In that connection, I 
may state, for instance, that only a few 
minutes ago I told the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, who now has 
left the Chamber, that there would be no 
further votes tonight. He is taking care 
of some problem in the executive branch 
of the Government and has left for the 
day. I have told other Senators the 
same thing. 

Of course, after Senators are told 
there will be no further votes on a cer- 
tain day, it almost always happens that 
requests subsequently are made to have 
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votes taken on that day. I suppose the 
majority leader should never advise any 
Senator that he can leave the Chamber 
and can go down town in order to trans- 
act some business with a governmental 
department, and that he may do so in 
reliance upon the word of the majority 
leader that no further votes will be taken. 

But in order to keep faith with the 
Senator from West Virginia, who partic- 
ularly asked me, before he left the Cham- 
ber, whether other votes would be taken 
today—and I told him there would be 
no further votes—I feel that the Senate 
should take a recess at this time. It 
seems to me we shall lose no ground by 
doing so, and by having the amendment 
come before us tomorrow at noon, or 
even at 11 o’clock in the morning, if that 
is desired, for I shall be willing to move 
to have the Senate meet at 11 o’clock, 
if that is the wish of Senators. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. If agreeable to the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, I shall be glad 
to give him a live pair, if that is desired. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from West 
Virginia did not ask me to get him a 
pair, before he left. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I merely want to 
make a brief observation. When I was 
thanking the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois for his cooperation, in order that 
a recess might be taken at this hour, 
I of course had in mind the fact that he 
had already made the announcement 
there would be no night sessions, and 
that was why the great Republican fam- 
ily planned to have its meeting Thursday 
night. But I appreciate the fact that 
we are recessing now at 6 o’clock, I do 
not want the Recorp to show that there 
is any particular accommodation in the 
fact that we are not having a night ses- 
sion, because he distinguished majority 
leader had already announced at the be- 
ginning of the week that there would be 
no night sessions this week. I wanted 
the Recor to show that. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ne- 
braska, of course, will not deny the fact 
that he requested that no late session 
be held, in order to accommodate the 
Republicans of the country who have 
gathered in Washington, D, C. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct, and 
I appreciate the Senator’s cooperation 
very much. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill (S. 1250) to amend the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs Act, ap- 
proved August 5, 1947, disagreed to by 
the Senate, agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. KEE, Mr. RICHARDS, Mr. MANS- 
FIELD, Mr. CHIPERFIELD, and Mr. JACKSON 
of California were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the confer- 
ence. 


1949 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the clerk will 
proceed to state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


TREATIES 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, there are 
certain treaties on the calendar which 
the Senator from Texas says should be 
ratified at this time. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the treaties be passed over 
tonight. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, we 
would like very much to have the treaties 
ratified. As a matter of fact they have 
been unanimously reported by the com- 
mittee. They do not involve very im- 
portant subjects. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand. I only 
request 1 day’s delay. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I cannot object to 
the Senator’s request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and the 
treaties will go over. The clerk will pro- 
ceed to state the nominations. 


NOMINATIONS PASSED OVER 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the nominations of W. Walton Butter- 
worth, Ellis O. Briggs, Nathaniel P. 
Davis, and Philip M. Kaiser be passed 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. LUCAS. I ask that the nomina- 
tions in the Public Health Service be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Public 
Health Service are confirmed en bloc. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the three 
nominations of postmasters in the State 
of Tennessee be passed over until the 
next session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LUCAS. I ask that the remaining 
nominations of postmasters be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations of postmasters, 


other than those for the State of Ten- 
nessee, are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. LUCAS. I ask that the President 
be immediately notified of all nomina- 
tions confirmed this day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be immediately 


notified. 
RECESS 


Mr. LUCAS. As in legislative session, 
I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
August 5, 1949, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received August 
4 (legislative day of June 2), 1949: 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named candidates for ap- 
pointment and promotion in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service: 


To be senior assistant surgeons (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of captain), effective 
date of acceptance: 
Roger M. Cole 
Stewart R. Panzer 
Paul K. Benedict William W. Quisen- 
Winslow J. Bashe, Jr. berry 
Jarvis E. Seegmiller William A. Rinn 
Richard S. Yocum 


To be assistant sugeons (equivalent to the 
Army rank of first lieutenant), effective date 
of acceptance: 

Charles H. Lithgow John C. Stirling 
James V. Maloney, Jr.Lee A. Craig, Jr. 
Robert D. Sullivan Benjamin M. Primer, 
William E. Ganss Jr. 

John M. Bishop, Jr. James W. Osberg, Jr. 
Werner F. Cryns Carl F. T. Mattern 
Clifford H. Cole James S. Hawthorne 
Charles J. Buhrow John A, Pierce 
Charles L. Fellows Francis Chanatry 
Robert H. Aronstam Robert L. Brutsche 


Senior assistant surgeons to be surgeons 
(equivalent to the Army rank of major): 

Gene B. Haber 

Louis C. Floyd 

Arthur H. Maybay 


In THE Navy 


The following-named officers for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade of rear ad- 
miral in the line of the Navy: 


George C. Crawford Apollo Soucek 
Edward C. Ewen Robert P. McConnell 


The following-named officer for permanent 
appointment to the grade of rear admiral 
in the Supply Corps of the Navy: 


Samuel E. McCarty 


The following-named officers for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade of lieutenant 
in the line of the Navy: 

Keith G. Fletcher Carl J. Seiberlich 
James L. Baxter Paul Bugg 
Thomas A. Feather- Thomas B. Longley 
stone Louis R. Emme 
Arthur E. Thompson Dean G. Fleming 
William T. Shipes Maurice J. Underwood 
Hugh N. Batten Arthur D. Gordon 
Vann E. Savage Charles N. Scar- 
James H. Pyle, Jr. borough 
Gerald W. Stoddard Ashley “R” Hodges 
Andrew Hulshof James H. Robertson 
Merrill K. Martin Irving T. Gumb, Jr. 
Owen A. Roberts Nils A. A. Carlson 
Robert S. Harward, Daniel R. Paul 

Jr. Harley G. Salisbury 
Robert E. Morris Conner M. Petrie, Jr, 
Wilbur L. Stallings Richard A. Caldwell 
Robert L. Pierce Frank S. Howland 
Joel E. Tilley, Jr, William M. Newell 


Harry S. Wise 
Carl F. Essig, Jr. 
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“ug “Aa” Linn 
John M. Suddreth 
William J. Hess 
Daniel P. Zylla 

Floyd K. Clymer 
Joseph F. Stanfill, Jr. 
Clyde E. Crowder 
Benjamin Hashmall 
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Joseph McNaughton 
Clarence H. Howard 
George E. Dennis 
Samuel J. Miller 
Raymond M. Chester 
Charles C. O'Hearn 
Vincent D. Maynard, 
Jr. 


John T. Dempster, Jr. Maurice M. Perrine 


Harrison H. Baker 
Warren L. Gibson 
George W. Loveridge, 
Jr. 
Leonard D. Welch 
George E. Franklin 
Wilbur W. Warlick 
Albin Marn 
Harry E. Carter 
Benedict J. Scott 
Harry N. O'Connor 
Joseph P. Tidwell 
Robert W. Reeve 
Thomas C. Young 
Edwin W. Matthews 
Joseph 8“ Reedy 
Warren F. Paris 
Almon “P” Oliver 
Lyttleton T. Ward 
Joseph L. Coleman 
Robert P. Heekin 
Willis E. Hardy 
Edward Iglesias 
Edgar L. McNett 
Thomas W. Teal 
Wilbur E. N. Keil 
Richard E. Duncan 
Clarence R. Meissner 
Howard K. Wallace 
Paul F. Lorah 
James M. Bouldin 
Edward J. Lawrence 
William S. Hertig 
Harold R. Eyer 
Riley T. Folsom 


Michael F. Rogus 
William D. Acton 
Joseph Bigger 
Clifford I. Nettleton 
Wiliam G. Whisler 
John R. Kersey 
Herschel B. Thorpe 
Elmer C. Fry 

Byrum C. Bingham 
Lewis M. Moore 
Ezra R. Bennett 
David E. Glassman 
Addison E. Medefind 
Hector S. McDaniel 
Howard C. Zangel 
Arthur R. W. Thomas 
Jack L, Erickson 
Dale V, Hansen 
Clifford S. Tomlinson 
Robert J. Barnes 
Paul E. Krebs 

Harry E. Johns 
Leonard R. Laughlin 
John T. Gordon 
William B, Moore 
Fonville Kelly 
Howard J. Stockert 
Walter E, Constance 
Elliott E. Okins 

“J" “F” Branson, Jr. 
Clyde C. McPherson 
Charles W. Busey 
Ralph S. Cerney 
Berthel L. Roberts 
Jack G. Kaye 


Wallace E. MacDonalcRalph F. Stoll 


Ralph R. Caruthers 
Warren C. Richison 
Addison R. English 
Kenneth E. Lindley 
Robert S. Sherman 
Joe J. Culotta 
George E. Barber 
William B. Dever 
Edward G. Kelley 
Gerard P. Zornow 
John A. Mattison 
Michael J. Rura 
Robert B. Linn 
Douglas G. Parramore 
Joseph R. Stroupe 
Louis J. Schoenfeld 
Carl R. Wenz, Jr. 
Donald E. Brunner 
Donald B. Long 
Thomas J. Baxter, Jr 
Lloyd W. Moffit 
Charles E. Rodgers 
Keith J. Evans 
Earl P. Seymour 
Homer D. Savage 
Marvin J. Nelson 
James B. Doster 
Emeryk Lichnerowicz 
Francis F. Johnson 
John T. Freeman 
John F. Davis 
Roy P. McCloskey 
Norbert P. Vegelahn 
William F. Walker 
Richard M. Hopfinger 
Mitchell L. Udick 
Maurice O. Rishel 
Lewis G. Gifford 
Charles L. Duss 
Lester Morris 
Andrew R. Smith 
Paul A. Veres 
Charles H. Carroll 
Robert C. Morris 
James H. Crawford, 
Jr. 


Paul C. Stadler 
Lawrence A. Farquhar 
John R. Bohlken 
Joseph Boriotti 
Lauren M. Johnson 
Robert J. Massey 
Melvin H. Brantley 
Ellis E. Lee 

Arthur J. Manger 
James E, Ivy 

George H. Winslow 
James B. Morris 
Richard G. Tobin 
Clarence L. Lambing 
Frederick E. Berg 
Larry E. Dunlap 
Robert N. DeLa Hunt 
Everett E. Wigington 
Clarke B. Walbridge 


Richard W. Mann 


Ivol E. Hansen 
Charles J. Deasy 
John J. Foley 
Norman P. Currin 
David M. Jeter 
Joseph H. Fisher 
Francis M. Guttenber- 
ger 
Robert H. Johnson 
Lee R. Thompson 
Leo Kelly 
John K, Freeman 
Thomas E. Greenwood 
Bernard L. Zentz 
Stephen F. Kelley 
Bert R. McClelland, 
Jr. 
Melvin E. Call 
Averill G. Griffin 
Garvis D. Johnson 
Victor J. Sibert 
Leahman J. Holt 
Herbert E. Duquette, 
Jr. 
Adren P. Bonner, Jr. 
John A. Delaney 
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William L. Thede Daniel A. York 
Richard J. Mumford David E. Cummins 
Walter I. Perry III 

Wiliam B. Kurlak Paul Roth 

Bruce Smithee Robert “H” Ebersole 
John R. Bourchier Elmer “P” Carlson 
Albert J. Ross Inslee E. Grainger 
John E. Echterling John R. Atkins 
Robert E. Anglemyer Charles H. Hoar, Jr. 
Paul D. Davidson Theodore Hladik 
Andrew Serrell Merritt W. W. Bald- 


Henry H. Henderson win, Jr. 

Harry K. Hoch, Jr. James E. Jenkins 
Victor B. Rink David Miller 

Lewis C. William M. A. Greene 


Alphonse G. ee e F. Rolih, Jr. 
let James W. Bowen 
William R. Wilson Newel W. Smith, Jr. 
William E. H. Felch- william I. Brewing- 
ner ton 
Dayid P. Parks Theodore L. Morgan 
Joseph J. Cote Walter R. Smith 
Arthur D. Ronimus, James E. Tanner 
Jr. Henry E, Ethier 
John L. Koch Richard M. Davis 
Raymond V. Raenn Clayton C. windsor 


Melvin W. Cassidy William J. J. Heffer- 
Alden M. Pierpoint 


nan 
Carl C. Dace Derrill P. Crosby 
John R. Miller, Jr. Aloysius Sally 


Jerome O. Hovland 
Roy S. Johnston Oscar S. Maddox 
Donald H. Nitz Luther G. Bearden 
Norman M. Lambert- John L. Perry 
sen George W. Stubble- 
Arthur W. Motley, Jr. field, Jr. 
David D. Harris John W. Casey, Jr. 
Wilfred G. Chartier William S. Rhymes 
Barthalomew Cast- Thomas Fields 
richine Robert W. Jensen 
Milton B. Moreland Edward A. Gurry 


The following-named officers for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade of lieutenant 
in the Medical Corps of the Navy: 


Edwin R. Shapard III Walter S. Matthews, 


John B. Pruden 


Bruce B. Barnhill Jr. 
Frank M. Thornburg John I. F. Knud-Han- 
Robert C. Lehman sen 


Harry C. Nordstrom Robert W. Mackie 
Robert B. Green Robert J. Fleischaker 
William C. Turville 


The following-named officers for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade of lieutenant 
in the Supply Corps of the Navy: 


Paul W. Eldridge Dewayne C. Miller 
Walter B. Adams Wendell McCrory 
Ray S. Ewing Paul B. Fitch 
Bentley L. Wilson Alfred V. B. Marrin 
Houston W. McGloth-Eugene L. Tucker 


lin Merlyn A. Nelson 
Robert C. Lyons Earl F. Hilderbrant 
Charles A. Vasey John E. C. Ott 


Lennus “B” UrquhartJohn W. Clift 
Thomas M. Brown Robert B. Webster 
Thomas J. Emmett, Jr.James E. Hickey 
Alfred G. Lachmann Elwood M. Bevins 
Gordon L. Groover,Earl G. Clement 
Jr. Earl G. Fossum 
Roy M. McDaniel 
Charles P. Ramsey 


John L. Foil Edward J. Miller 
Tadeus T. Merritt Paul N. Bentley 
John H. Nuck William H. Settle 
Richard Bergen Paul Gertiser 

Robert A. Wells Whitney A. Chamber- 
Conway OC. Baker lain 


The following-named officers for per- 
manent appointment to the grade of lieu- 
tenant in the Chaplain Corps of the Navy: 
Harold E. Meade Joseph P. Cusack 
Edward R. Martineau William G. Tennant 
William G. Sodt, Jr. Thomas B. Uber II 
Soren H. F. Andresen James E. Emerson 
Jackson D. Hunter Richard P. Heyl 
James W. Lewis Elmo M, T. Hawkins 
Oscar Weber Bernard J. McDonnell 
Arthur L, Dominy James W. Lipscomb 
Wendell S, Palmer Stanley A. Mroczka 
Robert C. Fenning William F. Doyle 
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Edgar A. Day 
George L. Martin 


The following-named officers for per- 
manent appointment to the grade of lieu- 
tenant in the Civil Engineer Corps of the 
Navy: 

Robert C. Coffin, Jr. John M. Bannister, 
Earl F. Gibbons Jr. 

Leo Liberman ONeill P. Quinlan 
Cushing Phillips, Jr. 


The following-named officer for permanent 
appointment to the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander in the Dental Corps of the Navy: 


William E. Hutson 


The following-named officers for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade of lieutenant 
in the Dental Corps of the Navy: 

Kenneth R. Pfeiffer Joseph G. Chudzinski 
John W. Lieuallen Glen H. McGee 
Jerome J. Steinauer Ralph M. Bishop 
Robert A. Anderson Elwood R. Bernhausen 


The following-named officers for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade of lieutenant 
in the Medical Service Corps of the Navy: 
Milfred E. Sims Clinton H. Dutcher 
Russell S. Nance William B. Hull 
Emmett L. Van Land-James W. Kinder 

ingham, Jr, Clair L. Patterson 


The following-named officers for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade of lieutenant 
in the Nurse Corps of the Navy: 
Verona B. Sprecher Mary E. Orlando 
Mary A. Prescott Helen A. Mieras 
Eugenia L. Moseley Ellen E. Pullekinus 
Nellie B. Burock Catherine O'Donnell 
Marguerite Good Veronica A. Stein 
Helen L. Kuebler Phyllis A. Scungio 
Gloria C. Parisi Bertha M. Davis 
Nellie R. Backlin Mary R. Becker 
Emma R. Wing Lucile P. Miller 
Kate Young Alma R. Ross 
Louise J. Bartlett Elois M. Duffy 
Kathryn A. D. TrayersMarguerite L. 
Lillee E. Elledge Durnwald 
Inez Watson Martha A. Van Wye 
Elizabeth L. Pollock 
Caroline M. Prunsku- 

nas 


The following-named women officers for 
permanent appointment to the grade of lleu- 
tenant in the line of the Navy: 

Muriel S. Johnson Josephine S. Bates 
Mary C. Houck Mary E. Ward 
Doris E. Steeves Catherine E. Cox 
Helen R. Upson Sara E. Mitchell 
Joan M. Caldbeck Margaret A. B. Mairs 
Louise F. Merkle Louise A. G. Platt 
Helen E. Pritchard Dorothea Ritchie 


Carl Elwood 


Lucy E. Boyd Virginia M, Thompson 
Lucile S. Thompson Arline “C” Gorn 
Anita Ramos 


The following-named women officers for 
permanent appointment to the grade of lieu- 
tenant in the * :pply Corps of the Navy: 

Jean M. Shaefer 


Elizabeth J. Stover 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 4 (legislative day of 
June 2), 1949: 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR 
CORPS 


To be surgeon (equivalent to the Army 
rank of major), effective date of acceptance: 

Milton W. Gwinner 

To be scientist (equivalent to the Army 
rank of major), effective date of acceptance: 

Keith J. Perkins 

To be dental directors (equivalent to the 
Army rank of colonel) : 

James F. Lewis 

Thomas L. Hagan 

James 8. Miller 
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To be scientist directors (equivalent to 
the Army rank of colonel): 
Howard L. Andrews 
Heinz Specht 
G. Robert Coatney 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
William L. Albritton, Camden. 
Robert C. Salter, Castelberry. 
Mary M. Davis, Chunchula. 
Autry S. King, Eight Mile. 
John P. Gottler, Elberta. 
Russell S. Campbell, Heflin. 
ARKANSAS 
William L. Nabors, Donaldson. 
Roger P. Klie, Grady. 
Paul E. Williamson, Jr., Holly Grove. 
Avery A. Kaylor, Lavaca. 
Harold M. Jinks, Piggott. 
Anna P. Essary, State College. 
Lois G. Wright, Sweet Home, 
COLORADO 
Alice P. Allison, Eaton. 
FLORIDA 
Julian F. Clifton, Flager Beach. 
Margaret V. Lindsey, Homosassa Springs. 
George E. Lawrence, Grand Ridge. 
Leland R. Brallier, Lake Butler. 
Jessie L. Justice, Lake Hamilton, 
Harry J. Hoperaft, Mount Dora. 
Herbert A. Marlowe, Newberry. 
Joseph W. Padgett, Panama City. 
William D. Thomas, Samoset. 
Charlotte L. Jenkins, Sharpes. 


GEORGIA 


Bennie F. Wammock, Adrian. 
Olive S. Rich, Bartow. 

Walter F. Wells, Jr., Bishop. 
Robert P. Wight, Cairo. 

Edith M. Holmes, Conley. 

Endine M. Hart, Ellaville. 

George E. Chandler, Jr., Keysville. 
Neon E. Bass, Leslie. 

Harry Baggs Chapman, Ludowici. 
Virginia K. Kinsey, Mayfield. 
Kathryn E. C. Hanley, Millhaven, 
Adahbelle Elrod, Murrayville. 
Charles Earl Sewell, Newman. 
Cordelia A. Flournoy, Newton. 
Jack Herring, Ochlochnee. 
Monteen L. Sanders, Parrott. 
Samuel W. McNair, Stapleton. 
Ray G. Spangler, Sunny Side. 
Maro L. Callier, Talbotton. 
William F. Lambert, Temple. 
Claude Rountree, Thomasville, 
Thomas C. Fowler, Woodstock. 


IDAHO 


Charles S. Thornley, McCammon, 
Mabel Logue, Stibnite. 

ILLINOIS 
Leland H. Watson, Ashmore. 
John Pugh, Cutler. 
Rae A. Arnould, Dixon. 
Hazen L. Ernst, Gibson City. 
Charles J. Ginaine, Glenview. 
Beverly C. Wilborn, Grayville. 
Francis M. Perkins, Lawrenceville. 
Luella A. Nixon, Lomax. 
Dale A. Schwarz, Roberts. 
Nellie J. Lovelace, Rockton. 
Clyde B. Miller, West Salem. 
Pearl V. Reilly, Winnebago. 


INDIANA 


Verner L. Bowers, Crawfordsville. 
Harry McOsker, Ewing. 

George L. Staley, Garrett. 

Charles C. Gilmore, Griffin. 

Charles Woodrow Zehner, Windfall. 


IOWA 


Jack R. Campbell, Blockton. 

Oscar A. Jaeger, Decorah. 

Henry M. McMillan, Elgin. 

Henry Bendorf, High. 

Jeanette L. Mennen, Kesley. 
Lawrence Isaac Colman, Macedonia. 
John W. Johnson, Marathon. 
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Rose M. Wedeking, Nemaha. 
Arthur Klein, Pella. 

Harry A. Eddy, Rhodes. 
Julia A. Stott, Titonka. 
Albert J. Schmidt, Winfield. 


KANSAS 


Reginald D. Bennett, Cottonwood Falls. 


Ralph L. Bogart, Gypsum. 
Homer C. Brunow, Kensington. 
John G. Wilson, Moline. 
Roy J. Considine, Sterling. 
KENTUCKY 
Henry M. Piper, Farmington. 
Robert X. West, Independence. 
Claude G. Bonar, Newport. 
LOUISIANA 


Horace G. Hines, Sr., Bethany. 
Charles H. Avery, Dubach. 
William A. Hogan, Epps. 
Lloyd B. Platt, Grand Cane. 
William P. Lawrence, Haughton. 
Tyler E. Adams, Keatchie. 
Gladys H. Duke, Kelly. 
Woodrow W. Hathorn, Monroe. 
MAINE 


Warner A. Howard, Coopers Mills. 
Gordon M. Sandborn, East Sebago. 
Cyril F. Hopper, Lincolnville. 
Vernell L. Leighton, Millbridge. 
MARYLAND 


Earl F. Haenftling, Accident. 

Florence W. Gillis, Eden. 

William M. Remsburg, Knoxville. 

Francis L. Leverone, Mount Rainier. 

Thelma W. Billings, Riva. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Josephine W. Webb, Cleveland. 
Eleanor O. Miller, Darling. 
Randolph M. Sumerall, Isola. 
Kenner E. Day, Rolling Fork. 
Katherine W. Jones, Schlater. 
NEW MEXICO 
Max B. McBride, Grants. 
Virginia E. Maya, Vanadium, 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Mark Sumner, Sr., Asheville. 
Jake Price, Caroleen. 
Joseph J. Meliski, Chimney Rock. 
Henry G. Stewart, King. 


Billy Bryan Medford, Lake Junaluska. 


Ellis E. Fleming, Manson. 

Lewis Chesley White, Merry Hill. 
Edward A. Pipkin, Jr., Mooresboro. 
John S. Regan, Nazareth. 

Oscar C. Hull, Roxboro. 


William Thomas McGoogan, Red Springs. 


James B. Russ, Southport. 
Ernest Lee Cherry, Stanley. 
Ruby E. Stanley, Swansboro. 
Samuel W. Garrell, Jr., Tabor City. 
Sarah L. Lancaster, Vanceboro. 
Allen McD. Callahan, Vass. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Edmund F. Ost, Fredonia. 

4&ugust F. Poehls, La Moure. 

Cleo Flugga, Marion. 

Leo J. Walerius, Munich. 

Bessie G. Goding, Taylor. 

Kenneth S. Hinck, Willow City. 

Theodore O. Brandt, Wishek, 

OHIO 

Lyell F. Roush, Beverly. 

Wilbur F. White, Delta. 

Bertie A. Hamilton, Everett. 

Dell M. Hathway, Gambier. 

Ralph L. Painter, New Richmond. 

Bernice E. Koch, North Royalton, 

Marcus Baker, South Lebanon. 

William T. Warner, Summerfield. 

Robert C. Millikin, West Jefferson. 
OKLAHOMA 


William E. Martin, Erick. 
Walter E. Ingram, Henryctta. 
Verney L. Thorlton, Lamont. 
James Bailey Carson, Marland, 
H. Herbert Puckett, Wilson. 
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OREGON 

Donald L. Jenkins, Beaverton, 
Joseph R. DeSpain, Pendleton. 
Clide W. Adams, Tualatin, 

PENNSYLVANIA 
George H. Gartland, Curryville. 
Paul Silberman, Hallowell. 
Pansy L. Williams, Port Matilda. 
Walter F. Walsh, Spangler. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Marie Connery, Bison. 
Norbert O. Wieting, Delmont. 
Albert Christianson, Volga. 

TEXAS 

Thurman L. McDougald, Anderson. 
Lewis L. Bradley, Sr., Channelview. 
Antonio G. Pena, Delmita. 
Walter W. Harriss, El Campo. 
John R. Hearne, Jr., Groveton. 
Rafaela Guerra, Hidalgo. 
William Harvel Brock, Iola. 
Ruth F. Jenkins, La Porte. 
Lucy M. Derham, La Tuna. 
Re.. Hudson, Levelland. 
Norris L. Stanley, Linden. 
Ewald Hoelker, Lindsay. 
Henry B. Machen, Lockney. 
Samuel J. Coffee, Loraine. 
Murray L. Crone, Morton. 
Aubrey B. Gilpin, Mount Pleasant. 
Hugh S. Lewis, Robert Lee. 
Leon Howard Lee, Rochelle, 
Louis O. Senkel, Rosenberg. 
Kyle C. Stone, Sherman, 
Mary L. Wallace, Spade. 
Bernard R. Strack, Spring. 
Edmon F. Oden, Sundown. 
Guy V. Pickett, Terrell Wells. 
J. W. Oliver, Wells. 


UTAH 
Ona Mae Maxey, Sunnyside. 
] WASHINGTON 
Carl H. J. Quill, Parkland. 
Barbara H. Eggman, Skamokawa. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Thelma M. Green, Barboursville. 

Marion Reed, Clay. 

Nathan B. Lee, Eskdale. 

John B. Hawse, Petersburg. 

Vincent M. Sufritz, Sabraton. 

Donald E. Thaxton, Sissonville. 
WYOMING 


Lennah J. Vaughn, Lander. 
Eliza J. Yuthas, Superior. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, August 4, 1949 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 

Rev. David F. Chastain, Jr., pastor, 
Christ Baptist Church, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Have mercy upon us, O God, accord- 
ing to Thy loving kindness: according 
unto the multitude of Thy tender mercies 
blot out our transgressions. 

Empower us with vision by the Holy 
Spirit’s presence to see the consequences 
of wrong and right and create a holy de- 
sire for right in us. 

Grant to us faith in Thee that good 
can be achieved among men. Clear our 
minds of short-sighted selfishness as we 
think of the kind of world we shall be- 
queath to the boys and girls whose voices 
cheer us today. 

O Father, let love to others and a de- 
sire to be good stewards of our trusts 
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motivate our lives to usefulness in Thy 
kingdom as we live in Thy holy love. 

In Jesus’ name and to His glory, I pray. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 327) entitled “Joint 
resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for control of emergency out- 
breaks of insects and plant diseases.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. Con. Res. 61. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing a change in the enrollment of 8. 
1323 to declare that the United States holds 
certain lands in trust for the Pueblo Indians 
and the Canoncita Navajo group in New 
Mexico, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1962) entitled 
“An act to amend the cotton and wheat 
marketing quota provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended”; requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Tuomas of Oklahoma, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
How, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
Young, and Mr. THYE to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


CORRECTION OF COMMITTEE REPORT 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, in 
the report of the Rules Committee on the 
bill H. R. 1758, the gas bill, which will 
be considered today, the committee re- 
ports me as having attended and made 
my position known, in an incorrect way. 

In the first place, although I was at 
the committee meeting just a moment, I 
did not testify and was not privileged to 
talk to any member of the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

In the second place, had I testified, I 
would have testified that I was for the 
rule and that I favored the legislation. 

I discussed this matter with the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. HESEL- 
ton], whose name was deleted, and we 
are of the opinion that they meant his 
name rather than my name. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that the report be corrected accordingly. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 5 

There was no objection. 


CANADIAN RIVER RECLAMATION 
PROJECT, TEXAS 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2733) to 
authorize the construction, operation, 
and maintenance by the Secretary of the 
Interior of the Canadian River reclama- 
tion project, Texas. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from - 
Florida [Mr. Peterson]? 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman explain the bill? 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill authorizes the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of a reclamation 
project known as the Canadian River 
reclamation project. The bill has been 
thoroughly considered by the committee 
and was reported out unanimously. I 
may say that of the cost of this project 
a little over 94 percent is reimbursable. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 
What is the total cost of the project? 

Mr. PETERSON. The total cost of 
the project will be approximately $85,- 
000,000, of which 94 percent is reim- 
bursable. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
There are no new features in the bill? 

Mr. PETERSON. No; and there is no 
controversy over the bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
state where the project is located? 

Mr. PETERSON. It is located in 
Texas and is greatly needed. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, may I 
first express by thanks to the Speaker 
for recognizing the distinguished gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Peterson], chair- 
man of the House Committee on Public 
Lands, to request present consideration 
of H. R. 2733. Briefly, this measure au- 
thorizes the construction, operation, and 
maintenance by the Secretary of the In- 
terior of the Canadian River reclamation 
project located in that section of Texas 
known as the Panhandle. It will affect 
the entire Texas Panhandle South Plains 
area, which is more than twice as large 
as the combined area of Rhode Island, 
Delaware, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and New Hampshire. The estimated 
population of this area is over a half 
million. Although the project is physi- 
cally located in my congressional district, 
the people of the South Plains area, rep- 
resented by our able and distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Texas, 
Hon. Georce Maxon, have the same in- 
tense interest. Water problems recog- 
nize no congressional, State, or party 
lines. Moreover, this project, which in- 
yolves the use of the waters of an inter- 
state stream, is also endorsed by the two 
other States involved, namely, New Mex- 
ico and Oklahoma. 

Essentially our problem is this: We 
have little or no surface water. Our an- 
nual rainfall is slightly over 20 inches. 
Nearly all of our water has to be pumped 
from wells. Competent testimony shows 
that we are taking more water out of our 
underground supply n nature is re- 
plenishing. 

With water, the economy of this sec- 
tion of our country will remain firm and 
stable. Without water, we cannot hope 
to hold our own in the future. 

The solution to our problem is con- 
struction of this dam. At the northern 
boundary of the Llano Estacado, there is 
a great unused national resource—the 
waters of the Canadian River—which 
now largely waste into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. These waters form a permanent 
supply available and adequate for all of 
our municipal needs, both existent and 
- anticipated, for many years. The Bu- 
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reau of Reclamation was requested to 
investigate the possibilities of developing 
these waters of the Canadian River along 
with other water-resource improvements 
in the area. It has made such an inves- 
tigation. These studies clearly show the 
development is both engineeringly and 
economically feasible. As proposed, this 
would be a multiple-purpose develop- 
ment which would provide, in addition to 
municipal and industrial water supply, 
irrigation, flood control, fish ani wild- 
life benefits, and increased recreational 
values. 

From a national standpoint, we have 
in this project the development of a 
water resource which is now going to 
waste. This development will serve to 
protect an established economy which is 
an integral part of the economy of our 
Nation. The benefits will extend far 
beyond the borders of Texas into the en- 
tire country. 

Now as to the cost. Our people find 
themselves in the same position as peo- 
ple in other parts of the country who 
have needed similar projects but who 
have not been able to finance them alone. 
We are much in the same position of a 
small-business man going to a bank and 
asking for a loan. We are asking the 
Federal Government for a loan, not a 
hand-out nor a gift. We are asking for 
a loan which we will repay. The esti- 
mated cost of the project is approxi- 
mately $85,000,000. The amount which 
we will repay to the Federal Government 
is approximately $80,000,000, which is 
more than 90 percent of the cost; sub- 
stantially higher than other projects 
previously authorized by Congress. This 
will be paid by the water users. It will 
be repaid over a 40-60 year period. The 
remainder of the project cost, 10 percent 
or less, would be charged to the nonreim- 
bursable items such as flood control and 
other national benefits now covered by 
existing law. 

I urge your most favorable considera- 
tion of H. R. 2733. The Canadian River 
project is engineeringly and economically 
sound. We need it. We need it now. 
We can pay for it. We will pay for it. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
express my deepest gratitude for the ac- 
tion of the Speaker of the House in mak- 
ing it possible for the Canadian River 
project to be presented to the House for 
consideration today. I trust that the bill 
may be approved without objection. 
Members on both sides of the aisle have 
been most cooperative with the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Wortey] and me 
in the efforts which we have undertaken 
to expedite the measure and we are not 
unmindful of their kindness. 

The Committee on Public Lands, 
headed by the able chairman the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. PETERSON], has 
moved rapidly in recognizing the urgency 
of this project. This speed on the proj- 
ect has been made possible by the 
Speaker, the Committee on Public Lands, 
and the quick and favorable action on 
the part of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Of course, without a report from the 
Bureau of Reclamation, showing that the 
project is feasible and in the public in- 
terest, we could not have made any prog- 
ress and we would not have been entitled 
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to the consideration which we are re- 
ceiving today. 

The people in the South Plains-Pan- 
handle area have been most cooperative 
with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Wortey] and me in providing all possible 
information and support. 

This project will cost about $85,000,- 
000, but in excess of 90 percent of it will 
be repaid to the Treasury. This is a 
project which is genuinely in the public 
interest. The gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Wortey] and I represent one of the 
finest areas in the United States. The 
maintenance of the prosperity of the area 
is important to the Federal Government 
and to the general welfare. Without a 
large surfave-water supply our cities will 
be in jeopardy. Competent engineers 
tell us that the Canadian River project 
is the answer to our problems. I rejoice 
in the progress being made today on a 
matter of such great importance to the 
people of the South Plains-Panhandle 
area of Texas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of irrigating land, furnishing water for in- 
dustrial and municipal use, controlling 
floods, providing recreation and fish and 
wildlife benefits, and controlling and catch- 
ing silt, the Secretary of the Interior, through 
the Bureau of Reclamation, is authorized 
to construct, operate, and maintain the Ca- 
nadian River-reclamation project, Texas, the 
impounding works whereof shall be located 
at a suitable site on the Canadian River in 
that area known as the Panhandle of Texas. 
In addition to the impounding works, the 
project shall include such main canals, 
pumping plants, distribution and drainage 
systems, and other works as are necessary 
to accomplish the purposes of this act. Said 
undertaking shall be governed by the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws (act of June 17, 1902, 
32 Stat. 388, and acts amendatory thereof 
or supplementary thereto): Provided, That 
the costs of construction allocable to flood 
control, recreation, the preservation and 
propagation of fish and wildlife, and the 
catchment of silt, shall be nonreimbursable: 
Provided further, That repayment of the re- 
imbursable costs thereof shall be assured by 
a contract or contracts satisfactory to the 
Secretary. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 8, after the comma following 
the word “Texas”, insert the following: “de- 
scribed in that certain report of the regional 
director of the Bureau of Reclamation, re- 
gion V, dated June 15, 1949, on the subject 
‘Plan for Development of the Canadian River 
project, Texas,’ project planning report No. 
5-12.22-1, at an estimated cost of $85,- 
383,000.” 

Page 2, line 7, after the word That“, in- 
sert the following: “, notwithstanding any 
recommendations in said report to the con- 
trary, only.” 

Page 2, line 8, after the word “control”, 
delete “, recreation,” and substitute in lieu 
thereof the word “and.” 

Page 2, line 9, after the comma following 
the word “wildlife,” add the following: “and 
operation and maintenance costs allocable 
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to the same purposes,”. Delete the words 
‘and the catchment.” 

Page 2, line 10, delete: “of silt.” 

Page 2, line 11, after the word “thereof”, 
insert the following: “within not more than 
50 years from the date of completion of the 
project.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may sit this 
afternoon during general debate in the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LYNCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in two separate 
instances and in each to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. HOWELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor and include an 
editorial. 


THE MINIMUM-WAGE BILL 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the Members of the House are aware that 
Lesinski minimum-wage bill, the original 
bill (H. R. 3190) is a monstrosity. I be- 
lieve that the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Lestnsk1] has proved this, because 
he has introduced an entirely new bill 
on this subject, which has just been 
made available to us by the document 
room. The gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. LESINSKI] is to be congratulated, 
because he has been able to take all of 
the bad features of the original bill and 
scramble them up and write them ail 
into the new bill. This bill is going to 
be on the floor of the House next Mon- 
day, at which time I shall offer a sub- 
stitute which is a clean bill, a good bill, 
and which I solicit your help on in pass- 
ing. The Members of this House are 
not going to be deceived by any new bill 
which the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. LesiInsk1] may introduce, especially 
if it is as great a monstrosity as his first 
one, which I assure you it certainly is. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the gentleman 


from Mississippi. 
Mr. RANKIN. What is the bill about? 
Mr. LUCAS. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi that the mini- 
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mum-wage bill which the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI] has re- 
ported, would regiment the entire 
American economy. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thought it was the 
FEPC monstrosity. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is even worse than 
that bill. 


PEANUT QUOTAS 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday we talked a good deal about 
quotas or cotton. It so happens that 
in this morning’s mail I received a let- 
ter about quotas on peanuts from a vet- 
eran in my district. You will remember 
we had the peanut-quota program up last 
year. I just hope the cotton-quota pro- 
gram does not work like the peanut- 
quota program insofar as some of the 
veterans in our district are concerned. 
I shall read one sentence from this letter 
which comes from a veteran: 

I am sending you a letter I received about 
the peanut acreage. Last year on this farm 
I planted nearly 17 acres of peanuts, and 
this year they cut me to 4.7 acres. 


In other words, he gets about one 
quarter of what he planted last year. 

I ask you if you think that that is 
fair? I ask you if you think that that 
is treating a veteran the right way? As 
was pointed out on yesterday, Oklahoma 
lost 57 percent of her peanut acreage 
when the peanut quota was adopted last 
year. 

There was some special consideration 
given to Oklahoma. It may be we are 
going to have to have a little special con- 
sideration for parts of Texas in order 
that our families shall receive their fair 
share of acreage of allotments. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a short editorial, 

Mr. GREEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. LECOMPTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution adopted 
by the Appanoose County (lowa) Bar 
Association, 

Mr. KEEFE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record on the subject of national serv- 
ice life insurance dividends and the an- 
swers to questions relating to the reserves 
of national life insurance and to include 
a letter and a table prepared by Mr. E. F. 
Bartelt, Fiscal Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. SANBORN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter. 

Mr. LEFEVRE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include excerpts from a 
letter. 
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Mr. HORAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from 
this morning’s Washington Post. 

Mr. HARVEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a speech by Forest 
Harness, former United States Repre- 
sentative from Indiana’s Fifth District. 

Mr. BURDICK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. HILL asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orp and include two petitions. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 2290) to 
provide for cooperation by the Smith- 
sonian Institution with State, educa- 
tional, and scientific organizations in the 
United States for continuing paleonto- 
logical investigations in areas which will 
be flooded by the construction of Govern- 
ment dams, with Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 2, line 21, strike out “$5,000” and in- 
sert “$10,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. ; 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. SHAFER addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

(Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include excerpts of speeches.) 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
pay tribute, especially today, on its one 
hundred and fifty-ninth anniversary, to 
the glorious accomplishment of the 
United States Coast Guard. Since my 
boyhood, I have been deeply interested 
in the Coast Guard, and this interest was 
intensified by my privilege to be desig- 
nated a member of the Board of Visitors 
to the Coast Guard Academy at New 
London, Conn., during the Eightieth 
Congress. The Academy, as a matter of 
fact, was moved to New London in 1910, 
and there for almost 40 years, through 
its graduates and trainees, has continued 
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to contribute so much to the safety of 
our waterways and sea lanes. 

We, of Connecticut, are not only proud 
of the great record of the officers and 
men who so nobly are upholding the tra- 
ditions of the United States Coast Guard, 
but also of the Academy in New London, 
which today represents one of the most 
attractive and up-to-date collegiate in- 
stitutions in America. The rigorous 
standards for selection of candidates to 
the Coast Guard Academy is the best as- 
surance that the International Ice Patrol, 
Weather Patrol, daring search and 
rescue will continue to serve this great 
Nation in peace as in war. 

I include a timely editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post this 
morning, Thursday, August 4, 1949, 
which follows: 


SEMPER PARATUS 


The United States Coast Guard celebrates 
today its one hundred and fifty-ninth birth- 
day. It is a day not to be passed over in 
silence. Too often the services of the Coast 
Guard have been overlooked; though, to be 
sure, it came into its glorious own during 
the war. 

But the Coast Guard is primarily a peace- 
time service, attached to the Treasury De- 
partment. It was Alexander Hamilton who 
gave it its start—as the Revenue Marine— 
back in 1790. Among its duties, pleasant 
and unpleasant over the years, have been 
fighting pirates and hostile Indians, protect- 
ing the Alaskan seal herds from extermina- 
tion, and blockading southern ports in the 
Civil War. 

Today it is charged with enforcement of 
United States laws on all the navigable 
waters of this country and, insofar as they 
are applicable, on the high seas. It conducts 
the magnificent search and rescue service 
that, at a moment’s notice, mobilizes ships, 
aircraft, and radio communications to help 
victims of disaster at sea, It takes care of 
channel markers, lighthouses and lightships, 
conducts safety inspections of ships, and ful- 
fills a host of other duties. 

Of all these, the one that appeals most to 
us on this August day is the iceberg patrol 
in North Atlantic waters. This duty, except 
for periods during both world wars, the 
Coast Guard has accomplished since 1913— 
a year after the Titanic disaster, Actually, 
the iceberg season is over now; it normally 
lasts from around March to June and this 
year began in February and ended on June 
15. But cuddling up to an iceberg right now 
seems an ideal way to beat the heat, and 
we wish the Coast Guard could go out and 
haul one up the Potomac to celebrate its 
birthday. It would be most appropriate, we 
think, since, like an iceberg, only about one- 
tenth of the Coast Guard's activities appear 
above the surface of our everyday conscious- 
ness, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
article relating to taxation. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a radio ad- 
dress by former Senator Arthur Capper. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article. 

Mr. SCRIVNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extenc his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 
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Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include newspaper articles, 


WHY REARM SOVIET RUSSIA? < 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Hardach, one of the directors of Krupps, 
reported that in March of this year the 
last shipment of the Krupps-Barbeck 
armament plant left for Russia. 

Mr. Speaker, again I feel compelled to 
ask why the United States continues to 
rearm Soviet Russia with one hand while 
asking our people to spend $1,500,000,000 
to rearm western Europe against this 
same Soviet Russia? 

This would be farcical if it were not 
tragic. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDonovucH addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


Mr. GARY. Mr, Speaker, today the 
United States Coast Guard celebrates 159 
years of continuous service to mankind. 

The forerunner of the present-day 
Coast Guard, the Revenue Marine, was 
established in 1790 at the request of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Alexander Hamil- 
ton for the purpose of collecting import 
duties, and thus defeat widespread smug- 
gling. It was to be known by several 
other titles before it became “Coast 
Guard” officially in 1915. 

Little did Secretary Hamilton realize 
that the small fleet of cutters he gath- 
ered to insure duty collections would 
grow into a great Government service 
charged with so many responsibilities. 
The scope of these activities enlarged al- 
most immediately. The service fought 
pirates in Louisiana and hostile Indians 
in Florida. It conducted countless ex- 
plorations in Alaska. It protected the 
dwindling seal herds against reckless 
hunters and battled Spanish ships at 
Manila and Habana. It absorbed the 
duties of the Lighthouse Service and the 
Lifesaving Service. After the Titanic 
disaster it began its now famous ice pa- 
trol to warn vessels of icebergs drifting 
into North Atlantic shipping lanes, 

Today, the Coast Guard is a part of the 
Treasury Department in peacetime, and 
its functions have continued to expand. 
For example, the Coast Guard is re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of all Fed- 
eral laws upon the navigable waters of 
the United States and its possessions and 
upon the high seas. These Federal laws 
embrace navigation, criminal acts, reve- 
nue, conservation and a number of mis- 
cellaneous statutes. It perhaps is even 
better known for its search and rescue 
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activities, which can alert a far-flung or- 
ganization of ships, planes, and land sta- 
tions for action on a minute's notice. It 
is charged with the Nation’s maritime 
safety. It opens ice lanes on the Great 
Lakes. It polices the whaling industry, 
and enforces the Migratory Bird Act and 
Sponge Fishing Act. It assists in the en- 
forcement of the quarantine laws, the 
immigration laws, and laws covering the 
transportation of dangerous cargoes. It 
provides aids to navigation, such as buoys 
and lightships. It inspects safety fea- 
tures of ship construction, transports 
“floating courts” in Alaska, operates 
ocean weather stations, conducts oceano- 
graphic and other surveys. It even in- 
spects motorboats with the help of its 
volunteer, civilian Coast Guard Auxiliary. 
And there are many more similar assign- 
ments, some temporary, some permanent, 

In wartime the Coast Guard joins the 
United States Navy to become a fighting 
force as well. It has participated in every 
major war fought by the United States; 
in World War II it took part in every 
amphibious landing from Guadalcanal to 
Tokyo, and from Casablanca to Anzio 
and the beaches of France, fought sub- 
marines by sea and air, captured Nazis in 
Greenland, guarded 50,000 miles of beach, 
and manned 291 Army, 351 Navy and 802 
of its own vessels with a total military 
strength of approximately 240,000 officers 
and men. Nearly 1,900 Coast Guardsmen 
gave their lives, and a like number re- 
ceived decorations, 

During the past year Coast Guard ac- 
tually rescued more than 5,000 persons 
from danger, and saved or protected 
property valued at more than $160,000,- 
000. It gave assistance to hundreds of 
ships and planes, and operated and main- 
tained 40,000 aids to navigation, the In- 
ternational Ice Patrol, the 13,000-mile 
Bering Sea Patrol, and kept in military 
readiness for any emergency, afloat or 
ashore, 

The Coast Guard is always ready— 
and always busy. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States Coast Guard has always 
lived up to its motto Semper Paratus and 
it deserves a hearty salute on its one 
hundred and fifty-ninth birthday. 

Last week in company with my col- 
leagues of the House Subcommittee on 
Treasury-Post Office Appropriations, I 
made an inspection of Coast Guard fa- 
cilities along the eastern coast. We 
spent 2 days aboard the cutter Chin- 
coteague and off Elizabeth City, N. C., a 
remarkable demonstration of sea rescue 
work by helicopters was run off to per- 
fection. The cutter itself wat getting 
set to operate as a weather vessel and 
rescue ship between the Azores and 
Bermuda. 

It has been pointed out that among its 
host of duties the Coast Guard has 
fought pirates and hostile Indians, pro- 
tected the Alaskan seal herds from ex- 
termination, operated the ice patrols, 
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and cared for channel markers, light- 
houses and lightships, conducted safety 
inspections of ships, and in wartime 
fought the enemy as part of the Navy. 
Its officers and men are characterful, on 
their toes, and proud of the history they 
have helped to write. 

It was Alexander Hamilton who 
founded the Coast Guard back in 1790 
and it was Alexander Hamilton who was 
instrumental in founding my home city 
of Paterson, N. J. 

Last week I suggested to Admiral J. F. 
Farley, Commandant of the Coast Guard, 
that the next large cutter constructed 
for the Guard be named the Alezrander 
Hamilton and he has agreed to see such is 
done. 

Four Coast Guard ships have borne the 
name of Hamilton. The first was com- 
missioned in 1830 and was in service 
until 1853, when it was blown ashore in 
a gale and all hands but one were lost. 
The second was commissioned in 1871 
and served 35 years. ‘The third, orig- 
inally the United States Navy gunboat 
Vicksburg, was used for a number of 
years as the practice cutter for the cadets 
of the Coast Guard Academy, New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

The most recent Alexander Hamilton, 
built in 1937, was 327 feet long and car- 
ried a wartime complement of 16 offi- 
cers, 5 warrant officers, and 200 en- 
listed men. The Hamilton served with 
the Bering Sea patrol force and the 
Grand Banks neutrality patrol prior to 
World War II, and reported to the United 
States Navy for a special assignment in 
December 1941. On January 29, 1942, 
shortly after casting off from a disabled 
Navy supply ship which she had been 
towing off the coast of Iceland, she was 
struck presumably by a torpedo, killing 
26 crew members, and capsized while 
being towed into Reykjavik. 


MINIMUM-WAGE LEGISLATION 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday next the wisdom of this House 
in amending its rules on the opening day 
will again be demonstrated. Under the 
21-day rule the minimum-wage bill will 
come before this House for action. 

I have been amazed at the amount of 
propaganda that has continued to come 
in through the mail, and the propaganda 
on this floor as well, to the effect that 
America cannot afford a 75-cent mini- 
mum wage. We are told we will be bank- 
rupted, that the country will go to pot, 
if we pass a 75-cent bill. You and I 
know there are people who are paying 
less than 75 cents an hour minimum 
wage. I think it is a disgrace to the 
United States that such a situation 
exists. I hope that on Monday next the 
Members of this House will turn out en 
masse and see to it that we pass a bill 
giving basic economic justice to the 
poorer people of America. I leave just 
this one question with all of you, “How 
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many of you would like to try to live on 
75 cents an hour?” 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, is it pos- 
sible to conceive that on Monday next 
there may be an unholy coalition in this 
House secking to defeat the minimum- 
wage legislation to increase the present 
inadequate and obsolete minimum wage 
from 40 cents an hour, $16 a week for a 
married man with a family, to 75 cents 
an hour? 

As he carried his dogged political cam- 
paign to nearly every whistle stop in the 
United States last November, from the 
Potomac to Puget Sound, President Tru- 
man denounced the Nation’s obsolete 
and inadequate minimum-wage law and 
pledged that if a Democratic Congress 
were elected to give him support the 
minimum wage in this country as it re- 
lates to interstate commerce would be 
increased from 40 cents an hour to 75 
cents an hour. We should on next Mon- 
day amend the present inadequate mini- 
mum- wage law. In the voting that fol- 
lowed our President's campaign from 
coast to coast the country dropped the 
Republicans from control. People gen- 
erally did not like the do-nothing, stand- 
pat Republican Eightieth Congress. 
They said so. They made some changes. 
Now we propose to change and improve 
this obsolete law. 

Jesus said in his Sermon on the Mount, 
“The laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I do not think 
there is anybody in this House that would 
not want 75 cents an hour for any man, 
woman, or child in this country that was 
working, I mean who wants to work but 
the same gentlemen who are talking 
about 75 cents an hour want to give it to 
only about 25 percent of the workers of 
this country. Why do you not come in 
here with a bill that will give it to every- 
body in this country who works instead 
of about 25 percent, and let us do a real 
job? Ido not believe in bringing in here 
a bill that is going to give to only a few 
people in this country 75 cents an hour, 
Those who are recommended by the few. 
I think it is ridiculous that you do not 
include farmers—workers in all industry, 
in all business—I think you ought to 
come in here with a bill saying that every 
man that works and earns will get 75 
cents an hour or more. If you do that, 
then you will do something worth while, 
treat everybody alike, but do not get up 
here and shout and holler when you 
want to give 75 cents per hour to one 
worker out of 4 or to only 25 percent of 
the people who work. Why discriminate, 
I think it is all poppycock to consider the 
legislation that this administration 
wants. It is not American. Why make 
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fish of one and fowl of another? If a 
worker earns 75 cents an hour Jet him get 
it from everybody. Your bill is only a 
CIO-AFL bill. Let us make it an Amer- 
ican bill and give it to all who work and 
earn 75 cents per hour. If it is good for 
one it should be good for everybody, re- 
gardless of who he works for or what he 
works at. Think it over. It is food for 
thought. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, we 
have just listened to one of the most 
unusual speeches that anyone has ever 
heard no matter how long one has been 
a Member of this body. My friend from 
Pennsylvania, as I recall, has always op- 
posed minimum-wage legislation. 

Mr. RICH. Because you did not give 
it to all the people. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is not the 
reason. That is what the gentleman 
said. The gentleman says 25 percent. 
Would he vote to include everybody? 

Mr. RICH. Yes, I will. I will vote 
17 5 it for everybody, if you bring in the 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is very dif- 
ficult, because it is recognized that there 
are some situations in the national econ- 
omy where the sudden increase to 75 
cents in all of them would result in a 
dislocation. The gentleman knows that. 
Also, the interstate commerce clause 
comes into the picture. A 75-cent min- 
imum for the ones covered by the pres- 
ent law, and they will be included in 
the minimum wage, certainly is a de- 
cided step forward. 

If my friend means what he says— 
if he cannot get what he wants and 
what he says he would hope for, then 
a logical-minded person would vote to 
extend to those already covered as well 
as other groups that are not covered 
but who will be embraced in the cover- 
age included in the substitute bill. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Why is it you do not want 
to give everybody 75 cents an hour? Let 
us have the real facts now. Let us take 
our hair down and let the people know. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Was the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Mr. Rick, here 
when the original bill was passed? 

Mr. RICH. Yes, I was. 

A e McCORMACK. Did you vote for 

Mr. RICH. No, because it did not in- 
clude everybody. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, 
if the gentleman had his way every- 
body who is now getting 40 cents an 
hour minimum wage would still be ex- 
ploited at 10, 12, and 15 cents an hour. 

Mr. RICH. That is just the reason 
why your bill is a lot of poppycock. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
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on Monday next, and also on Tuesday, 
after the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and the conclusion of spe- 
cial orders heretofore granted, I may 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

MINIMUM-WAGE LEGISLATION 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it certainly is interesting to 
hear the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
come out in favor of a minimum wage of 
75 cents an hour. It is also interesting 
to hear the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

I call to the attention of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
Mack! the fact that while the Northeast 
section of the country, including the 
States of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont, has no great resources in the way 
of coal, iron, steel, oil, gas, and some 
other things, like wool and cotton need- 
ed for industrial production, but never- 
theless is a manufacturing section of the 
country, you have been losing industry 
after industry, one reason being that 
those industries have gone South because 
down there labor is cheaper and the cost 
of production is cheaper. The cost of 
production is less, not only because of 
lower wages, lower living costs, because 
other States, including those in the 
South, have greater natural resources. 
That section has lost many industrial 
plants. That is what has happened to 
you. And when you bemoan the fact 
that so many people in Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, and these other Northeastern 
States are out of jobs because the fac- 
tories have moved away, just remember 
that one contributing cause is some of 
the laws the New Deal and the Fair Deal 
have put on the books and which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
McCormack] supported. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, would he want 
us to lower our standard of living in New 
England? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Of 
course not, but obviously you will have 
lower living standards if you adopt leg- 
islation which drives all industry out of 
that section of the country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on today, after 
the disposition of business on the Speak- 
er’s desk and the conclusion of special 
orders heretofore granted, I may address 
the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recor in two instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
withdraw his point of order so that Mem- 
bers may have the opportunity to make 
unanimous-consent requests? 

Mr. COTTON. Yes, Mr. Speaker; I 
withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include some editorials. 

MINIMUM-WAGE LEGISLATION 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, sever- 
al years ago we were able to pass in the 
Congress a bill which set a minimum 
wage of 40 cents an hour—in certain lines 
of industry—throughout the United 
States. That would bring to the worker, 
who works 40 hours a week, a $16 weekly 
income. According to the Hoover Com- 
mission’s analysis of the purchasing pow- 
er of the dollar, it would enable that man 
to buy $8.32 worth of the necessities of 
life. If we pass a bill raising this wage 
up to 75 cents an hour, and assume that 
the same individual works 40 hours a 
week, he would get $30. That $30 would 
have a purchasing power of $15.60 worth 
of the necessities of life. I ask you, is 
$15.60 a week too much to give to any 
wage earner to buy his necessities of 
life—and that does not even take into 
account his family obligations? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard the remarks made about minimum 
wages. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Rien] made a statement, and 
so did the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Horrman]. I understand the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RICH] 
is an employer. It has come to my at- 
tention that his plant pays very low 
wages. If the gentleman is willing to 
vote for a 75-cent minimum wage, he 
will have a chance next week. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMan] realizes also that this strike 
in Kalamazoo was over a contract for 
75-c ent wages but they paid 40-cent 
wages. That is why they had that strike 
in Kalamazoo. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired, 
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Mr. COMBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with considerable interest to 
this discussion of prospective minimum- 
wage-and-hour legislation. I must say 
I was astonished at the remarks of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
RıcH] who suggested that he will support 
a minimum-wage bill if it will guarantee 
everybody a minimum wage of 75 cents. 
I am sure the gentleman knows that no 
such bill has been introduced or could be 
seriously considered and, therefore, he is 
perfecily safe in making his offer which 
can only becloud the issue. 

As everyone familiar with wage-and- 
hour legislation knows, the only author- 
ity conferred upon the National Govern- 
ment to enact legislation prescribing 
minimum wages and hours, or for fair 
labor standards, is that provision con- 
tained in section 8 of article I of the 
Constitution which empowers Congress 
“to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several States.” 
Consequently such legislation must be 
limited in application to those businesses, 
industries, and employees engaged in or 
affecting interstate commerce. All pure- 
ly local and intrastate businesses and 
industries and employees engaged in it 
are subject to wage-and-hour regula- 
tions only by the States. That fact was 
pointed out by President Roosevelt in 
his message to the Congress wherein he 
recommended the enactment of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. That prin- 
cipal must be observed in any minimum- 
wage-and-hour legislation we may enact, 
but the Congress can enact sound and 
sensible legislation for minimum stand- 
ards of wages and hours and all those 
businesses and industries which are en- 
gaged in interstate commerce will as a 
consequence compete with each other 
across the State lines. The purpose is 
not only to insure and make possible 
decent wage standards but also to insure 
fair competition. 

The minimum-wage-and-hour legis- 
lation, which it is expected will be under 
consideration next week, is one of the 
most important pieces of legislation that 
can come before us. It will affect all of 
our people in one way or another. Leg- 
islation of that nature is highly techni- 
cal and complicated and must be con- 
sidered with great care. I do hope every 
Member will give to its consideration his 
best thought. I hope we can avoid bit- 
terness and political sniping and as good 
Americans, under grave responsibility as 
the representatives of our people, en- 
deavor to pass a sound, just, and work- 
able bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. : 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 
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Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of talk about minimum 
wages. As I read the paper, there is a 
lot of activity about raising wages of al- 
most everybody in Government service. 

I am beginning to wonder when this 
Congress is going to get to the point of 
doing something about raising the in- 
come and the possibilities of living for 
the hundreds of thousands of aged peo- 
ple in this country who are compelled to 
subsist upon the bare pittance payments 
under title I of the social-security law, 
and those who are compelled to retire on 
the pitiful annuities that are provided 
under the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance provisions in the social-security 
law. 

I think we are overlooking one of the 
great segments of our people in this 
country that are not articulate. It is 
high time we began to think of them 
when we talk of raising wages all along 
the line. 

The SPEAKER. Ihe time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 


DISCRIMINATORY FREIGHT RATES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a copy of H, R. 
2040. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like the attention of the Members of the 
House. 

About two-thirds of the States of this 
Union are being punished by the most 
cruel and unjustified discrimination ever 
known, and that is the one-way freight 
rate. 

A man in Mississippi was doing busi- 
ness with a firm in New Hampshire. 
That firm in New Hampshire shipped 
him a consignment of goods by mistake. 
He had to ship them back over the same 
road—just pasted a label over the one 
that was on the package—and it cost 
twice as much to ship those goods back 
over the same road as it did to ship them 
down there. 

Thus, violent discriminations in 
freight rates are being practiced against 
the people of every State south of the 
Ohio River and west of the Mississippi. 

It is one of the greatest outrages of all 
times. The people of Iowa and Ne- 
braska cannot ship cornflakes east with- 
out paying exorbitant rates all out of line 
with what it costs the States in the East 
to ship corn flakes west. 

The same thing applies to every other 
processed product, whether they be 
dairy products, meat, flour, furniture, or 
what not. 

This applies to a large portion of the 
State of Minnesota, to the States of Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Idaho, and that portion of 
the State of Washington east of the Cas- 
cade Mountains, and probably to east- 
ern California. 

It is true that the extreme Pacific 
coast is given preference in freight rates. 
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You can ship goods from New York to 
San Francisco cheaper than you can 
put them off in Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Nevada, or any 
other State in the Middle West. 

These discriminations also apply to 
every State south of the Ohio River, in- 
cluding Virginia, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, and I am not sure that 
it does not apply to the State of Mary- 
land as well. 

It is nothing short of a criminal out- 
rage against the people of these States 
who have a right to the same freight 
rates for their finished products that are 
given to the States behind the iron cur- 
tain of discriminatory freight rates for 
the same commodities shipped from that 
region into these States of the West and 
South. 

Mr. Speaker, I have filed on the Clerk’s 
desk a petition to bring out my bill, H. R. 
2040 to wipe out these unjust, unreason- 
able, senseless, and I might say criminal, 
discriminations against the people of a 
majority of the States of this Union. 

It is petition No. 16 on the Clerk’s desk, 
and I call upon the Members from the 
States affected to sign it at once, and let 
us bring this bill to the floor of the 
House and wipe out this blot that has 
so long punished the people in the area 
outside of the iron curtain of discrimi- 
natory freight rates. 

I appeal to you all to sign that petition 
at once, and let us correct this injustice 
without delay. 

At this point I am inserting a copy of 
the bill to which I refer. 

It reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, is 
hereby amended by adding at the end thereof 
a new paragraph as follows: 

“(3) It shall be unlawful for any carrier 
subject to this part to charge or receive, for 
the transportation of property from any 
point of origin to any point of destination, 
compensation which is greater or less than 
the compensation charged or received by 
such carrier for the transportation of like 
kind of property from such point of destina- 
tion to such point of origin.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect 90 days 
after the date of its enactment. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] 
has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RIEHLMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. GRANT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
statement. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. COTTON. Mr, Speaker, I renew 
my point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 156] 

Andresen, Gregory Perkins 

August H. Hall, Pfeifer, 
Barden Edwin Arthur Joseph L. 
Bates, Ky. Hall, Pfeiffer, 
Bentsen Leonard W. William L. 
Blackney Harden Plumley 
Bolton, Ohio e Hébert Potter 
Bonner Hedrick Powell 
Bosone Heffernan 
Boykin Hinshaw Scott, Hardie 
Brown, Ohio Hull „ 
Buckley, N. Y. Johnson Hugh D., Jr. 
Bulwinkle Kelley Secrest 
Carnahan Kennedy Shafer 
Cavalcante King Short 
Chatham Kirwan Sikes 
Chudoff Larcade Smith, Ohio 
Clemente Lichtenwalter Stanley 
Clevenger cGrath Stigler 
Coudert McGregor Taylor 
Davies, N. Y. Marcantonio Teague 
Deane Mason Thomas, N. J. 
Dingell Morrison Towe 
Eaton Morton Walsh 
Elston Murphy Welch, Calif, 
Fogart: Nicholson Wilson, Ind. 
Frazier O'Neill Withrow 
Gilmer Passman Wolcott 
Gore Patman Woodhouse 


The SPEAKER, On this roll call 347 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING THE NATURAL GAS ACT 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 310, providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 1758) 
to mend the Natural Gas Act approved 
June 21, 1938, as amended, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point or order that the House is not 
legally in session. 

I recognize that this matter has been 
raised in a general sense on at least two 
occasions. I do not wish to burden the 
Speaker, the membership or the record 
with repetition. Therefore, I would like 
to recognize and incorporate by refer- 
ences the parliamentary inquiry of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin] on July 27, the further parlia- 
mentary inquiries of the gentlemen from 
Indiana (Mr. HALLECK], from Mississippi 
[Mr. Rankin], from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER], and from Ohio [Mr. Vorys], 
as well as the several rulings of the 
Speaker; also the points of order of Au- 
gust 1 by the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HALLECK], and the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. CHURCH], as well as the rul- 
ings of the Speaker on those occasions. 

My reason for making this point of 
order at this time is more specific. I have 
been advised upon what I believe to be 
reliable authority that if H. R. 1758, the 
resolution we will now consider, is en- 
acted into law, with or without the pro- 
posed amendments, its legality will be 
challenged. Obviously, this might have 
a far-reaching effect not only upon the 
industry concerned but upon the entire 
problem of developing an effective fuel 
policy involving our energy resources. 
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In view of this possibility, it would 
seem to me that I would be derelict in my 
obligations as a Member of this body 
if I did not raise the point of order in 
terms of the consideration of this spe- 
cific legislation. 

Moreover, another problem is involved 
by reason of the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the Christoffel case. It seems to me that 
it is the primary responsibility of pro- 
ponents of H. R. 1758, particularly dur- 
ing the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment, to establish affirmatively at all 
times that a quorum is present and vot- 
ing. However, I do not think that this is 
of major importance in terms of the 
point of order which I have raised and 
wish to submit to the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will re- 
peat, as he will repeatedly repeat when 
questions of this kind are raised, that 
on July 27, in answer to a parliamentary 
inquiry by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Martin] the Chair ruled 
that the House is legally in session, com- 
mittees may legally meet, and may 
legally report bills. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1758) to amend the Natural 
Gas Act approved June 21, i938, as amended. 
That after general debate which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and continue not to exceed 
3 hours, to be equally divided and contfblled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments there- 
to to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order the present consideration of the 
bill, H. R. 1758, a measure to amend or, 
better stated, a measure to restate the 
basic philosophy and intent of the Nat- 
ural Gas Act of 1938. We are met on 
this measure, sir, because the creature 
would consume the creator and assume 
its rightful duties and authority. While 
this is not unusual in the affairs of men 
who attempt to govern themselves, it is 
distasteful to those with legislative 
integrity. 

The bill presents a simple question, one 
that can be complicated only by misin- 
formation. I repeat, sir, it is a very 
simple matter: Shall we be governed by 
law or by men whose whims we cannot 
anticipate? This bill does one thing and 
one thing only; it proposes that the in- 
dependent producer and gatherer of gas, 
disposing of that gas at arm’s length, 
shall not be subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Power Commission. 

The question would never have arisen 
had the clear language and intent of the 
original act been respected by the courts 
and the administrative body created by 
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Congress to administer it. This Gov- 
ernment cannot afford the luxury, Mr. 
Speaker, of permitting its creatures to 
devour the creator and to assume its 
responsibility and its authority. It can- 
not afford the luxury, sir, of permitting 
an administrative body to be legislator, 
administrator, and judge. It cannot af- 
ford the luxury of being governed by the 
whims of irresponsible men. When that 
occurs, then the very foundations of our 
Government, the things we cherish most 
are gone. 

It is right, sir, that during the debate 
Members should raise questions that 
trouble them so that they may have a 
full understanding, for it is my consid- 
ered judgment that if there is under- 
standing about this bill we will have a 
practically unanimous vote. How un- 
fortunate it is, however, that some man 
writing on the stationery of the CIO 
a man who knows not one thing about 
the bill, in my judgment; a man who has 
probably never read it—should circulate 
a letter full of false and misleading in- 
formation, calling upon Members of 
Congress to defeat the legislation. That 
man, Mr. Speaker, from his air-condi- 
tioned office in Washington, probably 
gave no thought to the fact that his 
action, if he were successful in defeating 
the bill, might throw many working 
members of the CIO out of their jobs. 
I feel quite sure, however, that no Mem- 
ber of this great body will be unwittingly 
led by anyone, but will, on the other 
hand, examine the facts and exercise 
their own good judgment. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe I can be help- 
ful to the House on this question. To do 
so, it will be necessary that I review 
briefly the forces and circumstances that 
resulted in the original act, and to exam- 
ine briefly its legislative, administrative, 
and judicial history. 

Year by year, natural gas has as- 
sumed an increasingly important role as 
an energy source for heating, for indus- 
trial processes, and as a source for syn- 
thetic liquid fuels. It is therefore of the 
utmost public interest that conservation, 
efficient production, and use of natural 
gas should be fostered and its waste be 
eliminated. Most of the States that pro- 
duce gas have for a number of years pro- 
duced a much larger quantity than is 
used, needed, or consumed in those 
States and are, therefore, in a position to 
share their great natural resource with 
those States that do not have it. Trans- 
portation of gas by large pipe lines in in- 
terstate commerce therefore becomes a 
matter of national concern. Trunk-line 
transportation of gas for long distances 
involves large investments, affects many 
consumers, and has some monopolistic 
and public-utility aspects. Competition 
in this field cannot be depended upon to 
protect the public because duplication of 
pipe-line facilities to an area might re- 
sult in unnecessary investment and un- 
usually high cost. The absence of com- 
peting lines, on the other hand, tends to 
place consumers at a disadvantage with 
respect to the purchase of gas. One of 
the principal reasons why legislation was 
sought to control the interstate transpor- 
tation of gas for resale to the public was 
the belief that the disparity between the 
prices paid to producers and the prices 
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charged by interstate pipe lines resulted 
in excessive profits. Such circumstances, 
among others, led to the enactment of 
the Natural Gas Act of 1938 to regulate 
charges made by natural-gas companies 
engaged in trunk-line transportation and 
sale for resale in interstate commerce. 
The history and language of the Natural 
Gas Act indicate that the act was in- 
tended to supplement and not to supplant 
local regulation preceding and following 
interstate commerce. The proposed 
amendments do not disturb Federal regu- 
lation in its proper sphere of interstate 
commerce. 

The Congress acted wisely, in my judg- 
ment, when it decided 11 years ago to 
enact legislation giving the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or its regulatory body, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, control over gas 
in interstate pipe-line shipments. At 
that time, if you will carefully and closely 
examine the record, you will be con- 
vinced without doubt, that production 
and gathering and subsequent arm's- 
length sale of gas was purposely and 
specifically omitted from the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Power Commission. 
Wisely so, Mr. Speaker, because this 
phase of the gas industry is entirely dif- 
ferent. It is not properly subject to the 
regulation of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

The different character of this phase 
of natural-gas operation was recognized 
by Congress when it passed the Natural 
Gas Act. It was then generally under- 
stood that the regulation of the act was 
designed to apply only to the interstate 
transportation and sale for resale of 
natural gas. 


The scope which Congress intended 
that the act should have is set forth in 
section 1 (b), as follows: 


The provisions of this act shall apply to 
the transportation of natural gas in inter- 
state commerce, to the sale in interstate 
commerce of natural gas for resale for ulti- 
mate public consumption for domestic, com- 
mercial, industrial, or any other use, and to 
natural-gas companies engaged in such 
transportation or sale, but shall not apply 
to any other transportation or sale of natural 
gas or to the local distribution of natural 
gas or to the facilities used for such distribu- 
tion or to the production or gathering of 
natural gas. 


The specific provision is made that 
the act shall not apply to the production 
or gathering of natural gas. 

Subsequently, in 1940, 2 years after its 
enactment, the Commission held in the 
Columbian Fuel Corp. case (33 P. U. R. 
(NS) 3) that— 

It was not the intent of Congress to subject 
to regulation under the Natural Gas Act all 
persons whose only sales of natural gas in 
interstate commerce, as in this case, are made 
as an incident to and immediately upon 
completion of such persons’ production and 
gathering of natural gas. 


However, this attitude of the Federal 
Power Commission was shortly to change. 
Notwithstanding the statements of the 
proponents of the act before the Con- 
gress, debates on the floor, committee 
reports, and the previous interpretations 
of the Federal Power Commission itself, 
within a few years it began to assert its 
jurisdiction in the field of State regula- 
tion that has finally led it to threaten full 
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control over the production and gather- 
ing of natural gas, directly contrary to 
the express provisions of the Natural Gas 
Act. 

During 1845, the Federal Power Com- 
mission conducted a series of hearings 
under its Docket No. G-580 in the States 
of Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Illinois, and West Virginia, 
with the final hearing in Washington, 
in which hearing the committee inquired 
into: The extent and probable life of 
natural-gas reserves; present and pros- 
pective measures for preventing waste 
and prolonging the life of such reserves; 
the present and probable future utiliza- 
tion of natural gas for domestic, com- 
mercial, and industrial purposes; the ex- 
tent, character, and results of the compe- 
tition of natural gas with other fuels; 
and such related matters as may be help- 
ful in the administration of the Natural 
Gas Act or in determining what addi- 
tional legislation, if any, should be rec- 
ommended. 

Pursuant to such hearings, lengthy and 
detailed reports were made by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission in a staff report 


and the following is quoted from the. 


Commission’s staff report: 

No subject relating to the administration 
of the Natural Gas Act has received greater 
attention throughout the course of the 
natural-gas investigation than the meaning 
and implications of section 1 (b), with refer- 
ence to the exemption of the production and 
gathering of natural gas from jurisdiction 
under that section (p. 1 of their report). 

It is evident from the testimony, indicating 
a widespread atmosphere of anxiety and 
uncertainty among State officials and the 
industries concerned, that this matter is in 
need for further clarification. A continu- 
ance of the existing disturbed situation is 
certain to interfere with the effective per- 
formance in the public interest of the duties 
of both the Federal and State regulatory 
agencies in their respective spheres, and it 
will also affect adversely the interests and 
actions of oil and gas producers, land and 
royalty owners, and the transmission com- 
panies which purchase gas in the field. It 
may be expected, also, that unless this issue 
is clarified, the results will be detrimental 
to those who consume natural gas and to 
the efforts of conservation authorities to 
prevent its waste (p. 1). 


The most confusing blow came then 
when the Supreme Court handed down 
its decision in the case of Interstate Nat- 
ural Gas Co. v. Federal Power Commis- 
sion (67th Sup. Ct. 482). That opinion, 
together with the grasping attitude of 
some members of the Commission, threw 
the entire industry into such confusion 
that the Commission itself wrote its 
famous Order 139 which, briefly, Mr. 
Speaker, was declared to be to relieve 
any existing uncertainty regarding the 
Commission’s position that it will not 
seek to assert jurisdiction over the sale 
of natural gas to interstate pipe lines by 
independent producers or gatherers. 

Since that time, sir, the industry and 
the public have been operating not 
under law as passed by this Congress, but 
by orders written by the Commission. 
Can anyone question the unsoundness of 
such a position. 

When Congress convened for the 
Eighty- first session, I felt that I was 
rendering a service to my Government, 
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to the gas industry, to the consumers, 
and to sound democratic. government to 
introduce legislation clarifying this situ- 
ation. 

I introduced a bill similar to H. R. 
1758 on the opening day of Congress. 
This bill has had extensive hearings. 
Too much praise could not be paid Mr. 
Harris and the other members of the 
subcommittee who so earnestly sought a 
solution to the untenable position of the 
Government and the industry. It is a 
matter of record that there was no dis- 
pute that such legislation should be en- 
acted until Leland Olds, a former mem- 
ber of the Commission, changed his 
mind, changed his position, and under- 
took to change the minds and positions 
of many people. The question today, 
sir, is, shall we, the body charged by the 
Constitution with this responsibility, 
write the law or abrogate, turning our 
job over to an agency? The positions of 
Chairman Smith and Mr. Wimberley, 
members of the Commission, deserve the 
praise and admiration of Congress and 
the people. They believe that it is the 
responsibility of the Congress to write 
the law and their duty to administer it. 
Their attitude and their acts reflect 
credit upon the American system. 

There will be many who would con- 
vince you that favorable action on this 
bill will increase the cost of gas to the 
consumer. Mr. Speaker, that is not true. 
The question of price does not enter into 
this matter. There are those who would 
tell you there are only a few large gas 
companies that are affected and that it 
would pour millions into their pockets. 
That, of course, is absurd. There are 
between 18,000 and 20,000 producers of 
oil and gas in the United States. Each 
of them, as well as the public, have a 
great stake in this legislation. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I assume that the 
term “arm’s length” means the sale not 
in interstate commerce? 

Mr. LYLE. Not exactly. Arm's 
length” means this: that you are selling 
freely, without any connection with the 
transporter, you are not connected by 
directorship or by coercion or by own- 
ership. You are selling in a free mar- 
ket, as you and I would trade horses. 
If I offered you a horse for $75 and you 
bought it, that would be an arm’s length 
sale. 

Mr, CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. I think the gentleman 
from Michigan has asked a very perti- 
nent question. Would the gentleman 
not say that there in an arm’s length 
transaction where the sale of gas is in- 
trastate, but when that sale of gas moves 
in interstate commerce, under the Su- 
preme Court decision the Supreme Court 
held that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has jurisdiction? Is that not what 
this whole controversy is about? 

Mr. LYLE. No; not at all. Mr. Speak- 
er, the controversy arose as a result of 
a Supreme Court decision, but I do not 
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construe its meaning as the gentleman 
does. An arm's length sale has noth- 
ing to do with where the gas goes. That 
is what I am trying to say. 

Mr. CARROLL. Did not the Supreme 
Court hold some years ago that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission had jurisdiction 
over the sale of gas when it began to 
fiow in interstate commerce. 

Mr. LYLE. In interstate commerce. 
The statute says so. 

Mr. CARROLL. Would not this bill 
nullify, vitiate, and invalidate that Su- 
preme Court decision? 

Mr. LYLE. No. This bill does the 
same thing as the amendment offered by 
the gentleman 2 years ago, as I recall, 
when he made a very good presentation 
for it and I supported him. It does ex- 
actly the same thing as that amendment. 
It does not vitiate the Court’s ruling at 
all. It simply clears it up. The gentle- 
man has read these letters which stated 
that the Court has confused the issue 
and to settle it we are writing Order 139. 
We have operated under that theory. 

Mr. CARROLL. At that time, 2 years 
ago, we were opposed to everything in 
the so-called Rizley bill. 

Mr. LYLE. But thé gentleman was 
sincere in his presentation. 

Mr. CARROLL. We were sincere in 
our efforts to stop the bill. 

Mr. LYLE. I did not know the gentle- 
man was doing it to stop the bill. I 
thought he was doing it because he be- 
lieved in it, and I hope he still believes 
in it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield to our distinguished 
colleague from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I started with this 
matter away back in 1934 as chairman 
on the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Boiled down, the issue 
here and the essence of the whole thing 
is whether or not the Congress of the 
United States is going to write the law 
or whether a commission by regulation is 
going to do it. All the bill says is that 
the Congress has not changed its mind, 
even though one or two members of the 
Federal Power Commission have changed 
their minds since 1947. This bill pro- 
vides that they shall pursue the same 
course and execute the law in the same 
way they have been doing it unanimously 
for 11 years. That is the issue before the 
House, in my opinion. 

As I stated, I started out on this gas 
business in 1934. I ceased to be the 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce in 1937. 
The Natural Gas Act was passed in 1938, 
and for 11 years the Federal Power Com- 
mission held exactly what we are trying 
to instruct them to hold by this bill. 

Mr. CARROLL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. I think all of us have 
a great respect for our Speaker, but I 
am reminded that 2 years ago when this 
matter came up there was considerable 
confusion over the Rizley bill. Since 
that time there has been a decision by 
the Supreme Court which takes the re- 
serves away in the so-called Panhandle 
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case where there is absolutely no protec- 
tion to the consumer. I would be dere- 
lict in my duty, notwithstanding the 
great respect that I have for my Speaker 
and the majority leader and the Demo- 
cratic Party, if I did not protect the con- 
sumers of my district, and under both 
Supreme Court decisions there will be no 
protection if this bill is passed by this 
body. 

Mr.LYLE. The gentleman is as wrong 
as the Speaker is right, and it is un- 
usual for the gentleman from Colorado 
to be wrong. But the gentleman is as 
wrong as the Speaker is right. The re- 
serves have nothing to do with this bill. 
This is as simple as saying whether the 
Congress shall write the law and the 
Administrator shall administer it, or 
whether we shall let them do as they 
please. 

I shall take no further time at this 
point, Mr. Speaker. I respectfully urge 
the adoption of the rule, serious consid- 
eration of this measure during general 
debate, and an overwhelming vote of 
approval and final passage. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON]. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to call the attention of the 
membership to the fact that there are 
minority views expressed by a number of 
members of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. They are found 
in the report, but I will try to summarize 
briefly the situation so far as the com- 
mittee is concerned. 

Six members have filed one set of 
minority views, four members have filed 
an additional set, and I have filed an 
independent statement of my own mi- 
nority views. 

In addition to that, I want to say at 
the outset of this debate, and I think 
it will not be challenged by any member 
of the subcommittee or the full commit- 
tee, that this bill deals with but one single 
problem in a very large field. It is a 
very complex problem. It was difficult 
for the subcommittee and difficult for 
the full committee to reach any decision. 
We held 5 days of public hearings, 2 days 
of hearings in executive session, and 
then devoted 8 days of hearings in an 
effort to write any kind of legislation 
which would be tenable at all. Then the 
full committee was forced to spend two 
further days before the bill could be re- 
ported to this body. 

I can assure you that you are dealing 
with one of the most difficult pieces of 
legislation that has ever been presented 
to you, even though on the surface it 
appears to be extremely simple. I hope 
you will take the time during the 3 hours 
of general debate to look over the brief 
statement that I undertook to prepare 
and place in the Recorp yesterday, giv- 
ing a summary of what this committee 
has been undertaking to do over a period 
of more than a year trying to develop 
a national fuel policy. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr, ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may desire. 
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Mr. Speaker, I think that the member- 
ship realizes the importance of passing 
this legislation as well as the gentleman 
from Texas, our distinguished Speaker. 
I have been unable to find very much ob- 
jection to this bill. There are 28 mem- 
bers on the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and I think there are 
but 6 who are absolutely opposed to this 
bill. I think three or four are opposed to 
maybe one or two amendments. 

But, the main thing, as the Speaker 
has stated is this: We passed the Natural 
Gas Act in 1938. I think the Commis- 
sion has done a good job in regard to the 
administration of it. Then the Supreme 
Court comes along and gives us a decision 
which has brought about uncertainty 
and confusion. This merely puts the 
power of administration back to the 
Federal Power Commission in order that 
they may continue to do a good job fol- 
lowing the intent of Congress, as they 
did until the unfortunate Supreme Court 
decision. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I regret that I must dis- 
agree with the distinguished Speaker and 
I dislike to disagree with the gentleman, 
but I have before me the report that was 
issued by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce which led to the 
enactment of the National Gas Act of 
1938, which is proposed to be amended by 
the bill under consideration. I think the 
intention of the Congress as it appears 
in the report is very clear, and I should 
like to read it to the gentleman, if I may. 
It states: 

The bill 1 substantially identical with H. 
R. 12680 which, as amended, was reported by 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the Seventy-fourth Congress, 
second session, with a recommendation that 
it pass. In enacted, the present bill would 
for the first time provide for the regulation of 
natural-gas companies transporting and sell- 
ing natural gas in interstate commerce. It 
confers jurisdiction upon the Federal Power 
Commission over the transportation of nat- 
ural gas in interstate commerce, and the sale 
in interstate commerce of natural gas for 
resale for ultimate public consumption for 
domestic, commercial, industrial, or any 
other use. The States have, of course, for 
many years regulated sales of natural gas to 
consumers in intrastate transactions. The 
States also have been able to regulate sales to 
consumers even though such sales are in 
interstate commerce, such sales being con- 
sidered local in character and in the absence 
of congressional prohibition subject to State 
regulation. 


Then it cites a couple of cases which I 
will not bother you with. 

There is no intention in enacting the pres- 
ent legislation to disturb the States in their 
exercise of such jurisdiction. However, in 
the case of sales for resale— 


This is the important part— 
However, in the case of sales for resale, or 
so-called wholesale sales, in interstate com- 
merce (for example, sales by producing com- 
panies to distributing companies)— 


The bill now before us, H. R. 1758, pro- 
poses to exempt producing companies 
from jurisdiction. This report specifi- 
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cally points out that producing com- 
panies will be subject to the act. Listen 
to this language— ; 

(for example, sales by producing companies 
to distributing companies) the legal situa- 
tn is different. Such transactions have 
been considered to be not local in character 
and, even in the absence of congressional ac- 
tion, not subject to State regulation. 


That is the report of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
leading to the passage of that act. I 
think the congressional intention is clear 
that producers of natural gas who sold 
their gas at wholesale in interstate com- 
merce for public consumption were to be 
regulated; that this was necessary for the 
entire rate-making function. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. In conclusion, 
Mr. Speaker, I would say that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce spent days and days hearing the 
various witnesses. I cannot see any good 
reason why this rule should not be 
adopted and the bill passed as now con- 
stituted. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that I must disagree with my good friend 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LYLE]. 
I believe that this is one of the few in- 
stances where we do not view legislation 
in the same manner, and ordinarily I 
would not take the floor to disagree with 
him, but I have such profound convic- 
tions about this bill that I feel that I 
must speak against it. 

I believe this is a bad bill. This bill 
is a sleeper—few of the members know 
its implications. If I were given to in- 
temperate language I would say that this 
is one of the worst bills which has come 
before us this session. It hangs over 
the heads of the unsuspecting American 
people like the sword of Damocles and 
we are being asked here to cut the 
thread. This bill proposes to destroy 
realistic regulation of a public utility, 
the gas business, by depriving the Fed- 
eral Power Commission of its power to 
fix reasonable rates for producers of 
natural gas who serve the public. If this 
bill goes through it will take millions of 
dollars from the pockets of American 
gas-rate payers for the special privilege, 
in the main, of a few oil and gas corpora- 
tions. 

There are several arguments which 
have been made by the proponents of 
this bill, none of which, it seems to me, 
are valid. In the first place, they say 
it was never the intention of Congress 
in passing the bill to include independent 
producers of natural gas within the pur- 
view of the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission. I have checked the 
original hearings and the original report 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee issued when the Natural Gas 
Act was passed, and I think the report 
clearly shows it was the intention of 
Congress to regulate all sales of natural 
gas at wholesale in interstate commerce 
for public consumption. The producers 
of natural gas have several markets, they 
may sell directly to industrial concerns 
such as carbon black plants and chemical 
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companies; they may sell intrastate as 
they please, and in neither of these cases 
are they subject to the regulation of the 
Federal Power Commission. But when 
they enter the market of selling gas in- 
terstate at wholesale for public consump- 
tion, to that extent by congressional 
‘declaration as expressed in the Natural 
Gas Act, they are public utilities and the 
prices they charge are subject to regula- 
tion. This is the regulation that the bill 
we now have before us proposes to elim- 
inate, even though the same need for 
such regulation exists today as it did 
10 years ago when the Natural Gas Act 
was passed. 

Secondly, the argument will be made 
that the independent producer is suffer- 
ing, and right here I think we should set 
straight the impression that the pro- 
ponents of the bill will attempt to give, 
that an independent producer is a little 
man. When you think of the term “in- 
dependent producer,” you think of small 
business, but nothing is further from the 
truth in this respect because the inde- 
pendent producers whom this bill is de- 
signed to help are among the largest, 
most profitable industries in this country. 
There are Standard Oil, Phillips Petro- 
leum, Humble Oil, Shell Oil, and Sin- 
clair Oil, and a number of others whose 
operations in the natural-gas field would 
be exempted from regulation if this bill 
goes through. These, in the main, are 
your independent producers because only 
24 of these companies produce 62 percent 
of all natural gas produced in the South- 
west gas fields. 

I know the effect the passage of this 
bill will have on the consumer. Ten 
years ago I was one of the attorneys for 
the Illinois Commerce Commission, 
which is our State’s public utility regu- 
latory agency, when it was fighting for 
a reduction of the rates charged by the 
People’s Gas Light & Coke Co. in Chicago. 
The gas which is in the stoves of the 
people of Chicago comes from the Pan- 
handle of Texas, through the pipe lines 
all the way into the city. Ten years ago 
the price of that natural gas was not 
subject to regulation, and there was 
nothing that the Illinois Commerce 
Commission could do to reduce the rates 
of its local utility because of the prices 
it had to pay for the natural gas it bought 
from the natural-gas producers. Since 
the passage of the Natural Gas Act our 
rates have been reasonable because of 
the regulation of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, but if you take away that re- 
gulation at any point along the line of 
the interstate flow of gas, you will be de- 
stroying the rate-making process. 

The proponents of this bill say that 
this bill will not affect the consumer. 
That statement is entirely untrue. Last 
year the price for the natural gas sup- 
plied to the people of Chicago cost $2.13 
at the well mouth. We used 132,901,086 
thousand cubic feet. If the price of gas 
had been increased by 5 cents, it would 
have cost us an additional $6,645,054. 
Had it been increased by 10 cents, it 
would have cost us an additional $13,- 
290,108. These are facts that cannot be 
denied. Someone has to pay for the in- 
crease in prices and under. the law, the 
gas company is entitled to pass that in- 
erease in cost on to the consumers. 
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And Chicago is not unique in this re- 
spect. Every consumer in every city 
which uses natural gas will be hit for 
an increase. 

I do not say that the producer of nat- 
ural gas is a public utility. Congress has 
not said this in the Natural Gas Act and 
this is a distinction that must be kept in 
mind—that the act does not regulate 
persons unless they perform a certain 
function; it is the function which is reg- 
ulated—not any particular individual or 
group of individuals. That function is 
the sale in interstate commerce at whole- 
sale for public consumption, of natural 
gas. The producer of natural gas need 
not participate in this function if he does 
not desire, and if he does not so partici- 
pate, he cannot then be designated as a 
public utility and the price he charges 
for his gas will not be regulated. But if 
he chooses to enter that field and per- 
form that function; if he chooses to fit 
himself within the definition of the act, 
he is performing a public utility service. 
He should then be considered a public 
utility and the rates he charges should 
be subject to regulation. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Is it not true that the 
Supreme Court interpreted the very re- 
port which the gentleman just read and 
has ruled in a decision sustaining the 
gentleman’s viewpoint? 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. That 
was in the Interstate case. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would like to call the 
gentleman's attention to the fact that 
the direct issue involved here was not the 
issue involved in the Interstate case. 
The Court, by its broad language, and by 
the broad scope of its language, immedi- 
ately raised these diverse interpretations 
as to just what the Court did mean. The 
issue in the Interstate case was a matter 
affecting a natural-gas company. The 
Interstate Natural Gas Co. and the is- 
sue with reference to independent pro- 
ducers was not an issue in that case. 

Mr. YATES. I do not agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Is it not true that the 
test of this entire matter is not so much 
what the Supreme Court might have felt 
and not so much what the Commission 
itself might have felt at any time, but the 
fact that the States have shown very 
clearly that they have not been able to, 
or will not protect the ultimate con- 
sumer who uses this gas throughout the 
country. 2 

Now the time has come for this body 
to go on record as showing we feel there 
should be some regulation to protect the 
ultimate consumer. If this bill goes 
through, it will probably cost the con- 
sumer anywhere from $150,000,000 to 
$500,000,000 a year in increased con- 
sumer rates. The States have shown 
that they will nct do it, and I think the 
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House of Representatives should show 
that it feels the Federal Power Commis- 
sion should have the power to do it. 

5 YATES. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEOGH. I read with interest the 
statement that the gentleman inserted 
in the Appendix of Monday’s Recorp, in 
which was included his opinion that if 
this legislation should be passed, the 
rates to consumers in the city of Chi- 
cago would double or treble. We have 
sat through many hearings on this leg- 
islation. I would like to say to the gen- 
tleman that it is my opinion, if that were 
to be the effect, then this fuel would so 
far price itself out of the market that 
there would be no interstate sales and 
neither the producers nor the transpor- 
es nor the distributors would want 

at. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield one 
additional minute to the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. With reference to the 
statement which has just been made by 
the gentleman from New York, Iam sorry 
that I must disagree with that statement. 
I have checked the prices of gas for the 
city of Chicago. Last year the price of 
natural gas supplied to the people of 
Chicago cost 2.13 cents at the well mouth. 
We used 132,901,086 cubic feet, and if the 
price of gas had been increased by 5 cents 
as is proposed by the proponents of this 
bill—oh, yes, I have heard intimations 
and talks by the gentleman saying that 
the price of gas will not affect the con- 
sumer if it is increased by 5 cents—as I 
was saying, if the price of gas had been 
increased by 5 cents, the additional cost 
to the consumers in the city of Chicago 
would have been in excess of $6,500,000. 
I have read the hearings and the state- 
ment of those who favor the passage 
of the act look to the eventual leveling 
of the price of natural gas close to the 
levels of coal and fuel oil. 

This is a vital matter that requires the 
keen attention of every Member in this 
House. This is a real fight. The best 
example of that is the fact that the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee that brought in this bill was split 
wide open. I hope you will inform your- 
selves of the tremendous issue involved 
in this bill by carefully reading the re- 
port of the committee, and I am sure 
— 5 if you do, you will vote against the 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. CARROLL]. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, 2 years 
ago in the Eightieth Congress I spoke 
against the passage of similar legis- 
lation, the so-called Rizley bill. I was 
a new Member of Congress at that time 
and although I had been here but a few 
months I was familiar with litigation 
instituted by the city of Denver in co- 
operation with the Federal Power Com- 
mission to reduce our gas rates. In that 
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case, after years of litigation, the gas 
rates were reduced approximately 50 per- 
cent, and a certain gas utility was re- 
quired by court order to refund about 
$4,000,000 to the people of Colorado. 

With this background of information 
I began to oppose the so-called Rizley 
bill. During the discussion under the 
rule, it was clear to me that not many 
Members knew much about that bill. 
As a matter of fact, no great opportu- 
nity was given to the Members to find 
out about the Rizley bill. As I recall, 
it was programed on about a 24-hour 
notice in the closing days of the week, 
and was brought out on the floor of the 
House when a large number of Members 
had gone home for the week end in the 
belief no important legislation would be 
brought up. 

It developed during debate that there 
was not a single dissent from any mem- 
ber of the committee which had consid- 
ered the bill, and if you will examine the 
record you will note that only a very few 
Members spoke out in opposition to that 
bill. It was a technical bill. It was a 
bill that brought a storm of public pro- 
test upon those who sponsored and sup- 
ported it after the public discovered its 
content. We pointed out during debate 
that witnesses had stated before the 
committee that the passage of this bill 
had been labeled a $75,000,000 steal— 
later, in the Senate, the figure changed. 
It was more—it was said to be a $200,- 
000,000 steal. Those of us who opposed 
the measure continually stressed the ob- 
jective of the bill. We contended that 
this objective was to deprive the Federal 
Power Commission of its jurisdiction to 
protect the consumer and to protect the 
public interest. By way of answer, those 
who were in favor of the measure stated 
repeatedly there would be no increase 
in rates to the consumer. As I review the 
record after 2 years, I am convinced we 
were right then in opposing that meas- 
ure, as I am convinced we are right to- 
day in opposing H. R. 1758, which now is 
before this body. 

It is true that in our spirited fight 
against the so-called Rizley bill, as a 
desperate rear-guard measure a motion 
to recommit was offered, but I assure 
you the sole purpose of that motion was 
to focus attention upon the most objec- 
tionable features of the Rizley bill. I 
personally had no desire to interfere 
with the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission with reference to the 
Natural Gas Act. 

We suffered an overwhelming defeat 
in that fight. The vote was 253 to 64 
against the motion to recommit. Never- 
theless, we followed that bill to the other 
body and we were instrumental in pre- 
venting that bill from ever reaching the 
fioor of the Senate. 

Today we are confronted with a modi- 
fied version of the Rizley bill in the form 
of H. R. 1758, and we must now fight 
this measure with all of our energy. 
This is another battle front. 

I should like it to be understood in 
the very beginning that I do not impugn 
the motive or challenge the sincere inten- 
tions of those who favor H. R. 1758. I 
have great respect for those colleagues, 
many of whom are warm personal 
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friends. It must be noted, however, that 
mostly they come from what may be 
termed “producing and gathering areas.” 
Conversely I come from an area where 
the consumer must be given a full meas- 
ure of protection and consideration. Ad- 
ditionally, we are legislating in the na- 
tional interest and not in the interest of 
special groups. 

Now what is the issue before us? As 
I see it, the question is, “Shall be take 
away from the Federal Power Commis- 
sion the jurisdiction to regulate sales of 
natural gas which are intended to flow 
into the stream o? interstate commerce?” 
The argument has been presented here 
that the Congress never intended that 
the Federal Power Commission have such 
jurisdiction. I submit to you that that 
question has been settled by a decision of 
the Supreme Court. So then, the effect 
of this bill is to nullify that Supreme 
Court decision which clearly gives the 
Federa’ Power Commission jurisdiction 
over that subject matter. 

It has been said that, assuming that 
the Power Commission has such juris- 
diction, the Commission never has exer- 
cised it. Furthermore that it was never 
the intent of Congress that the Commis- 
sion should have such jurisdiction. It 
seems to me that not only does the Fed- 
eral Power Commission have such juris- 
diction, but that even though they never 
have used this power, it is of vital neces- 
sity that they continue to have a right 
to exercise such power. In short, the 
existence of that power operates as a re- 
straining influence. This is clearly 
brought out in a recent report issued by 
the Federal Power Commission. In the 
last 10 years the demand for natural gas 
has grown by leaps and bounds. Al- 
though the Commission reports that 
present field prices are reasonable, they 
are becoming increasingly concerned 
over price increases as a result of this ab- 
normal demand, 

We must remember that natural gas 
is a special commodity. It is not like 
other fuels. It can be transported only 
by pipe lines and when a sale is made 
to go into a pipe line which brings the 
flow of gas into interstate commerce, 
it would be absurd to assume that the 
sale price should not be considered in 
relation to the interstate commerce. 
Again, the Supreme Court has so ruled. 

Actually, as a result of these Supreme 
Court decisions, there is no doubt in 
the minds of those in the natural-gas 
industry that the Federal Power Com- 
mission does have such jurisdiction and 
will use that jurisdiction if it is neces- 
sary to protect the public interest. In 
my opinion that is the reason that this 
measure is before this body now. 

Let us examine for a moment the 
growth of the industry under existing 
law. In the past 10 years gas reserves 
have more than doubled. Consumer 
demand has grown as I have said before 
by leaps and bounds. The profits of 
both pipe lines and independent pro- 
ducers are staggering. In every way— 
industrially, economically, financially— 
the natural-gas industry perhaps is in 
better shape than any other industry in 
the Nation. I am constrained to be- 
lieve that, notwithstanding the tremen- 
dous profits, this measure if passed will 
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open the floodgate for greater returns to 
the producers at greater cost to the con- 
sumers. 

I am seriously concerned about the 
provisions of this bill ana its effect upon 
the consumers of the Nation. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. CARROLL. In this one minute I 
will say that I see the problem that is 
presented from these producing areas, 
but I say there must be some protection 
given to the consumer. I say that the 
Democratic Party has a responsibility to 
protect the public interest and to pro- 
tect the consumer, Nowhere in the 
whole record is there any evidence that 
anybody is suffering from lack of profit 
or lack of business. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Is this not what the 
gentleman has in mind, that the purpose 
of the Natural Gas Act is not to regulate 
persons but to regulate a certain func- 
tion, and it is the function that is regu- ~ 
lated, and that function is selling in in- 
terstate commerce, at wholesale for pub- 
lic consumption, natural gas. If the 
producer of natural gas does not par- 
ticipate in this function, if he sells his 
gas intrastate, or if he sells the gas at 
retail, or if he sells the gas not for public 
consumption in interstate commerce he 
is not subject to regulation. 

Mr, CARROLL. I thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois. I will discuss that 
matter further in debate on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has again 
expired. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution to 
its adoption or rejection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 157] 


Andresen, Celler Gregory 
August H. Chatham, Hall, 
Bailey Chudoft Edwin Arthur 
Barden Clemente Hall, 
Bates, Ky. Clevenger Leonard W 
Bates, Mass. Cotton Harden 
Bentsen Coudert Hare 
Blackney Davies, N. Y. Hébert 
Bolton, Ohio Deane Hedrick 
Bonner Dingell Heffernan 
Boykin Eaton Heller 
Brown, Ohio Elston Hinshaw 
Buckley, N. Y. Fellows Hobbs 
Bulwinkle Fogarty Hull 
Byrne, N. Y. Frazier Jenkins 
Carnahan Gilmer Jennings 
Case, S. Dak, Gore Johnson 
Cavaicante Gossett Kelley 


Kennedy Passman Smith, Ohio McCulloch Peterson Spence Taylor Vinson White, Idaho 
Kirwan Patman Stanley McKinnon Phillips, Calif. Steed Teague Walsh Wilson, Ind. 
Larcade Perkins Stigler McMillan, S Phillips, Tenn. Stockman Thomas, N. J. Welch, Calif. Woodhouse 
1 8 s Paven — gg Pickett ie a Towe Whitaker 
oseph Poage e 
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Merrow Powell Wadsworth Marsalis Rankin Trimble On this vote: 
mmen Calif. 5 — 5 arsed ey Towa e Mises: Sadar Mr. Gilmer for, with Mr. Murphy against. 
Morrison Scott, Whitaker Merrow Reed, N. ¥ Velde Mr. Sikes for, with Mr. Kirwan against. 
Morton Hugh D.Jr. White, Idaho Meyer Rees Vorys Mr. Teague for, with Mrs. Norton against. 
Murdock t Whitten Michener Vursell Mr. Sutton for, with Mr. Dingell against. 
Murphy Short Wilson, Ind. Miles Rich Wadsworth Mr. Eaton for, with Mr. William L. Pfeiffer 
Nicholson Sikes Withrow Miller, Md. Richards Weichel against. 
Norton Smathers Woodhouse — tq Nebr. 1 ha ae Mr. Patman for, with Mr. Mansfield against. 
vers eeler 
The SPEAKER. On this roll call 329 Monron ers, Yi Mr. Arends for, with Mr. Heffernan against. 
Members answered to their names, a Morris * . —. + Whiten Be Mr. Passman for, with Mr. Quinn against. 
° Moulder Sadiak Whittington Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Morgan against. 
quorum, Multer St. George Wickersham Mr. Leonard W. Hall for, with Mr. Clemente 
By unanimous consent, further pro- Murdock Sanborn Wigglesworth against. 
ceedings under the call were dispensed oe Tenn, Scrivner Williams Mr. Deane for, with Mr. Kelley against. 
with. wise Scudder Willis Mr. Gregory for, with Mr. Chudoff against. 
8 PaE 8 — Mr. Stanley for, with Mr. Kennedy against. 
AMENDING THE NATURAL GAS ACT Norblad Simpson, til, Winstead 5 5 3 for, with Mrs. Woodhouse 
The SPEAKER. The question is on Norrell Simpson, Pa. Wolcott ayer 
O’Hara, Minn. Smathers l Mr. Stigler for, with Mr. Byrne of Ni 
agreeing to the resolution. Pace miki wor eainnt. 8 yrn ew York 
The question was taken; and on a divi- Patten Smith, Va. Woodruff Mr. Bentsen for, with Mr. Joseph L. Pfeifer 
sion (demanded by Mr. BIEMILLER) there Patterson Smith. Wis. - Worley against. 
were—ayes 81, noes 45. NAYS—112 vd Ne for, with Mr. Marcantonio 
Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ob- Addonizio Garmatz Marshall PEDRAS 
ject to the vote on the 5 that + ee 8 1 W 
. Car 0 e . © 
quorum is not present, and I make the Angell Gorski, 111 Murray. Wis T ; ‘ 
int of order that a quorum is not pres- Auchincioss Gorski, N. Y. O'Brien, IM neral pairs until further notice: 
ent, i * — — — r ia 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. Barrett, Pa. O’Konski Mr. Secrest with Mr. Short. 
* Green 
CC 
i 7 n A re = o. 
e two Members are present; not a Buckley, Ill. Hart O'Toole Mr. Boykin with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 
rum. Burke Havenner Philbin Mr. Buckley of New York with Mr. Taylor. 
The roll call is automatic. — Sen Aid Mr, Carnahan with Mr. Elston. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors. Carroll Boineid Rabaut Mr. Fernandez with Mr. McGregor, 
The Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Case, N. J Howell Ramsay Mr. Chatham with Mr. Lichtenwalter. 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. Seller Huber Rhodes Mr. Walsh with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 
x Chesney Irving Ribicoff Mr. Vinson with Mr. Hinshaw. 
The question was taken; and there her Jackson, Wash. Rodino Ii Bonner with ir Hulk 
were—vears 231, nays 112, not voting 89, Corbett Jacobs Rooney Mr. Herlong with Mr. Johnson 
as follows: k Javits Roosevelt 8 s . 
5 Karst Sadowski Mr. Barden with Mr. Hardie Scott. 
[Roll No. 158] Davenport Karsten Sasscer Mr. Powell with Mr. Blackney. 
YEAS—231 Davies, N. , Kean Sims Mr. Bulwinkle with Mr. Mason. 
Abbitt 3 Harris panes Say Staggers = 1 Mr. Welch of California. 
n ng an s of Kentucky with Mr. é 
88 8 Harrison Dollinger Klein Sullivan Scott, Jr. y Hugh D. 
Allen, Calif, Cotton Hays, Ark 2 FOR e 
8 Pace aye; Douglas Tauriello Mr. Hoses changed his vote from “yea” 
Alan. La. Crawf bert Eberharter Lesinski Wagner to “nay.” 7 
F bate ord Herter Engel, Mich. Lind Walter : 
Anderson, Cunningham Heselton Fallon Lineham Welch. Mo Mr. DELANEY changed his vote from 
Aspinall e Bogen EOD 2 Uha “yea” to “nay.” 
Barrett. Wyo. Davis Ga. Hoffman, I zet — AAA VOe Mr. Davis of Tennessee changed his 
Bates, Mass Davis, Tenn. Hoffman, Mich vote from “nay” to “ 2 
Batis Davie Wis Hol Forand McGuire Young y yea. 
e eae ee Fulton Madden Zablockt Mr. Povutson changed his vote from 
Beckworth  DeGraffenried Horan * oer “nay” to “yea.” 
Bennett, Fla. D'Ewart Jackson, Calif, NOT VOTING—89 Mr. AuchNcross changed his vote 
peop O Bonaero Jenison ee . 
Bland Doughton Jenkins Arends re Morton Mr. HorrMan of Michigan changed his 
. Dope —.— Barden. Gregory Murphy ae from “nay” to yea. 
Boggs, rham 0 ates, Ky fs 0 r. Davies of New York changed his 
er oH —— rece 5 . — so ite Arthur Norton vote from “yea” to “nay.” 
ne Engle, Calif. Jones, N.C Bolton, Ohio Leonard W. Patman The result of the vote was announced 
Secu" e, - Kamy ee, Beak Pam M abo recorded. 
Brehm Fisher Kearns Brown, Onio Heffernan Joseph L. A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
prone 8 pos Pe Keating 9 N.Y poe Picifier. 5 table. 
rown, . ee e erlong am 
Bryson s, Gambio Keogh Se, , dee, srt TUTE OF INTER AMERICAN AFP 
Burdick Gathings Kilburn Case, S. Dak. Jennings Powell RPR 
Buron goa Kilday povanta gounag — Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
urnside e Kruse atham elley mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
Burton Goodwin Krunkel Chudoff Ken. Scott, 
Byrnes, Wis. Gossett Latham Clemente SS table the bill (S. 1250) to amend the 
Camp Graham LeCompte Clevenger e Hugh D., Jr. Institute of Inter-American Affairs Act, 
mt coy 1 Coudert a aint approved August 5, 1947, with House 
Chiperfteld Hagen Lodge Dingell McGrath Sikes amendments thereto, insist on the 
u e ücas ton McGregor Smith, Ohio amendments of the House, and agree to 
Cole, Kans. Halleck Lyle Elston Mansfield Stanle: 5 
Cole N.Y. Hardy McConnell Marcantonio Stigler the conference asked by the Senate. 
Colmer k Fogarty Mason Sutton The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Kee]. [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and appoints the 
following conferees: Mr. KEE, Mr. RICH- 
ARDS, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. CHIPERFIELD, 
and Mr. Jackson of California. 


AMENDING THE NATURAL GAS ACT 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1758) to amend the 
Natural Gas Act approved June 21, 1938, 
as amended. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and 
seventy-three Members are present; not 
a quorum. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mi. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 159] 


Anderson, Calif.Gregory Pfeifer, 
Andresen, Hall, Joseph L. 
August H. Edwin Arthur Pfeiffer, 
Barden all, William L. 
Bates, Ky. Leonard W. Plumley 
Bentsen Harden Potter 
Blackney Hart Powell 
Bolton, Ohio Harvey Quinn 
Bonner Hébert Sabath 
Brown, Ohio Hedrick Scott, 
Buckley, N. Y. Heffernan Hardie 
Buiwinkle Herlong Scott, 
Burke Herter Hugh D., Ir 
Byrne, N. Y. Hinshaw Secrest 
Carnahan Hull Shafer 
Case, S, Dak. Jacobs Sheppard 
Cavalcante Johnson Short 
Chelf Kelley Sikes 
Chiperfield Kennedy Smathers 
Chudoff Kirwan Smith, Ohio 
Clemente Larcade Spence 
Clevenger Lovre Stanley 
Cole, Kans. McGrath Stigler 
Combs McGregor Stockman 
Coudert Marcantonio Sutton 
Davis, Wis. Marshall Taylor 
Dawson Mason Thomas, N. J. 
Deane Morgan Towe 
Dingell Morrison Velde 
Eaton Morton Vinson 
Elston Murdock Vursell 
Fenton Murphy Walsh 
Fernandez Nicholson Welch, Calif. 
Fogarty O'Brien, Mich. Whitaker 
Frazier O'Hara, III Woodhouse 
Gilmer Passman 
Gore Patman 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 329 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING NATURAL GAS ACT 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. CROSSER]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 1758, with Mr, 
Smirx of Virginia in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. HARRIS], 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I recog- 
nize that there has been some intense 
interest manifested which has been grow- 
ing in the last few days for obvious 
reasons. I recognize we are here con- 
sidering what I think is a very funda- 
mental question. Isay in all seriousness 
to my colleagues, this issue reaches fur- 
ther than mere personalities. I believe 
we have an issue here which we should 
discuss in debate and know thoroughly, 
and not be persuaded by some influences 
which, in my opinion, know nothing about 
it whatsoever. 

I realize, however, there are people who 
do know quite a bit about this industry 
and about this issue. I know they are 
sincere. I am sure every one of us who 
has been studying and working and try- 
ing to resolve this issue are sincere in 
our convictions. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is it not true that this 
bill is almost the exact counterpart of 
the Moore-Rizley bill of the Eightieth 
Congress? I wish the gentleman would 
explain that. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is not and I will be 
delighted to explain that to the gentle- 
man, and to endeavor to answer any 
questions the gentleman, or any other 
Member, may have. 

But let me proceed first to bring this 
whole matter to you so that you can 
more clearly understand it, in order that 
you may have some continuity of this 
subject from the very inception, with the 
enactment of the Natural Gas Act of 1938. 

This bill, H. R. 1758, to amend the Nat- 
ural Gas Act, approved June 21, 1938, 
was reported by our Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce after exten- 
sive hearings and a great many executive 
sessions. 

PURPOSE OF LEGISLATION 


The purpose of this legislation is to 
clarify the confusion and existing uncer- 
tainty as to the extent of the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Power Commission over 
production and gathering of natural gas. 
It is to make clear the original intent 
of Congress when the Natural Gas Act 
was passed, which specifically exempted 
production and gathering of natural gas 
by independent producers and gatherers 
and arm’s-length sale made to natural- 
gas companies for interstate transporta- 
tion and resale. 

Therefore, the objective is as stated by 
the majority report, “very simple and 
limited.” We only seek to carry out the 
provisions of the act as passed originally 
and the intention of Congress that the 
production and gathering of natural gas 
by independent companies and sold at 
arm’s length is not a prerogative of or 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

This legislation would not in any way 
change the Jaw as was clearly intended 
by Congress in passing the Natural Gas 
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Act. It would not change the law or 
policy in any manner from that which it 
has been administered during the entire 
11 years of its existence. 

NECESSITY FOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. Chairman, this is a rather techni- 
cal subject. If followed closely, how- 
ever, it is easily understood and becomes 
quite simple. 

On June 16, 1947, the Supreme Court 
rendered a decision in the Interstate 
Natural Gas case which involved regula- 
tion of a natural-gas company. It did 
not present the issue of the authority 
of the Commission to regulate arms’- 
length sales of natural gas by independ- 
ent producers and gatherers, but the 
Court couched its opinion in such broad 
terms that it immediately became the 
basis for diverse interpretations and un- 
certainty as to the jurisdictional status 
of independent producers and gatherers. 
The views expressed by the Court gave 
rise to the fear that if the Commission 
should depart from its previous con- 
sistent policies and attempt to regulate 
such arms’-length sale of independent 
producers and gatherers, the Court 
might uphold such action. 

The latest majority of the Commission 
has announced its intention of such de- 
parture if the Congress does not assume 
its responsibility and clarify the situa- 
tion. 

Because of the obvious need, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Lyfe] intro- 
duced H. R. 79, at the outset of this Con- 
gress, and I introduced H. R. 1758, hav- 
ing for their purpose the same objective. 
I should like here, Mr. Chairman, to 
highly compliment our esteemed col- 
league the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LYLE] for the invaluable service he has 
rendered in the consideration of this 
legislation. 

When we introduced this legislation it 
was thought, and we had a right to 
assume, there would be no objection, as 
it has heretofore been considered by all 
concerned as noncontroversial. For 2 
years until recently it has been recom- 
mended and urged by the Commission, 
the administration, the industry, and 
Members of Congress. 

But for some reason, Mr. Chairman, 
there has been a sudden change in the 
thinking of some who are now opposing 
this legislation. I regret exceedingly 
that I find myself in disagreement with 
the chairman and a few other members 
of our committee. I have the greatest 
esteem and affection for our beloved 
chairman, and the outstanding service 
he has rendered in Congress. I know 
he is sincere in his convictions. I be- 
lieve if he understood, however, the prac- 
tical problem involved here instead of 
being persuaded by theoretical views, we 
would not be in such disagreement. 

The committee reported this amended 
bill by a vote of 14 to 7. It was carefully 
worked out to make certain that we only 
clarify this problem and nothing else. 
Seven members of the committee were 
not present. I am advised by four of 
those who were absent that they would 
have voted for it had they been present 
and that they support this bill, making 
18 members of our committee of 27 active 
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members, in support of this particular 

legislation. 

NATURAL GAS ACT, 1938, DESIGNED TO REGULATE 
NATURAL-GAS COMPANIES 

In the Seventy-fourth Congress, at 
which time our beloved Speaker the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] 
was chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, consider- 
ation was given to the adoption of a 
policy and the passage of a natural gas 
act. Extensive hearings were held. 
The Congress had already adopted the 
policy of regulating and controlling util- 
ities, as a Monopoly serving the public. 

After some 3 years of consideration the 
Seventy-fifth Congress in 1938 passed 
the Natural Gas Act for the purpose of 
regulating natural-gas companies, and 
the transportation and sale of natural 
gas in interstate commerce for resale. 

No one can read the Natural Gas Act 
of 1938 and review its history without 
concluding that it was designed to reg- 
ulate natural-gas companies in the 
transportation and sale of natural gas in 
interstate commerce at wholesale. 

Let us look at the act briefly and then 
see how the present Commission is try- 
inig to arbitrarily extend its jurisdiction. 

Section 1 (a) provides a declaration of 
policy. It was declared the business of 
transporting and selling natural gas for 
ultimate distribution to the public is af- 
fected with a public interest, and that 
Federal regulation in matters relating to 
the transportation of natural gas and 
the sale thereof in interstate and foreign 
commerce is necessary in the public in- 
terest.” 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, there 
could be no clearer statement of facts 
as to the purpose and intention of such 
a policy. 

Section 1 (b) of the act provides juris- 
diction. It says: 

The provisions of this act shall apply to 
the transportation of natural gas in inter- 
state commerce, to the sale in interstate 
commerce of natural gas for resale for ulti- 
mate public consumption for domestic, com- 
mercial, industrial, or any other use, and to 
natural-gas companies .engaged in such 
transportation or sale, but shall not apply to 
any other transportation or sale of natural 
gas or to the local distribution of natural 
gas or to the facilities used for such distribu- 
tion or to the production or gathering of 
natural gas. 


The jurisdiction, therefore, applies to 
whom? 

Natural-gas companies engaged in 
transportation or sale of natural gas in 
interstate commerce. No one else but a 
natural-gas company can engage in such 
business. Therefore the act so applies. 

But the specific exclusion to which the 
act shall not apply is the issue here. This 


bill applies only to the last exclusion, pro- 


duction and gathering of natural gas. 
And as we read throughout the act we 
find its references to regulation and con- 
trol of natural-gas companies. A nat- 
ural-gas company is a utility. It is, there- 
fore, a regulated monopoly which should 
be controlled in the public interest. 
Production and gathering of gas in the 
fields by the thousands of independent 
producers and gatherers and the sales 
at arm’s length is a competitive business 
just as any other business under our 
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competitive system. Congress did not 
intend to destroy this system and thus 
the reasons for the exclusion which be- 
comes necessary to clear up by this leg- 
islation. 

If there is any control by the natural- 
gas company, the interstate pipe line or 
its affiliates and connection in the pro- 
duction, gathering, and sale of the gas, 
through affiliates or otherwise, this ex- 
ception would not apply and the Com- 
mission would have jurisdiction. There 
would not be the competitive trans- 
actions. 

Arm's length sales are those where the 
producer and gatherer has no connec- 
tion or affiliation with the interstate nat- 
ural-gas company. I want to make this 
explanation as a number have inquired 
about it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. HARRIS. I prefer not to yield at 
this point, if the gentleman will permit 
me to continue. 

Mr. BAILEY. But my question has a 
direct bearing on the statement the 
gentleman just made. 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well. 

Mr. BAILEY. The natural-gas pro- 
ducers of my State, West Virginia, say 
that out of 2,300 producing concerns the 
benefit of this law will accrue to 70—70 
out cf 2,300 producers. Will the gentle- 
man explain to the Committee whether 
this is true or not? 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall be glad to; in 
my statement I will come to it. Let me 
proceed, if you will. 

Mr. YATES. Just a question, while 
the gentleman is interrupted, not on that 


question, but on a point raised by the 


gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. My time is soon going 
to run out if I keep yielding. 

Mr. YATES. I shall not ask the 
gentleman to yield further. 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield briefly. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman has 
made the point that the act was intended 
to apply only to public utility com- 
panies. I believe the gentleman should 
apprise the House further as to the defi- 
nition of a natural-gas company as con- 
tained in the Natural Gas Act—I believe 
it is section 5, which states that it shall 
apply not only to natural-gas companies 
which are engaged in the transportation 
of gas, but also to those who are engaged 
in the sale of gas as well. 

Mr. HARRIS, For what? 

Mr. YATES. At wholesale in inter- 
state commerce for public consumption. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is the point I 
wish to make: For resale at wholesale. 

Independent producers and gatherers 
do not wholesale gas for resale; natural- 
gas companies wholesale, resell to you 
boys who distribute it to the consumers in 
your area; and that is exactly the defini- 
tion of a natural-gas company under the 
act. Now, may I proceed. 

To show further the original in- 
tent of the Congress in this regard, the 
record shows that the Federal Power 
Commission was actively interested in 
the passage of the Natural Gas Act. The 
Solicitor, Mr. Dozier A. DeVane, pre- 
sented the bill for the Commission before 
the committee. This was in 1937. Mr. 
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Lea was then chairman of the committee; 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN] having been elected the 
majority leader. Mr. Lea asked Mr. De- 
Vane, with reference to the jurisdiction 
of the Commission over field prices. Mr. 
DeVane said there would be no control, 
the Commission would not have jurisdic- 
tion. In his own words, he said: “That 
price is fixed by competitive conditions 
in the field” and there would be no con- 
trol of the gathering rate. 

Then Mr. Lea asked Mr. DeVane, who 
is the Solicitor for the Federal Power 
Commission, and explaining this bill, if 
the Commission would have any power 
to regulate the rate of what the company 
may pay in the field, and Mr. DeVane 
said: 5 

No: not the prices which are paid to the 
gatherer; that is binding if the transaction 
is at arm’s length. If the transaction is not 
at arm's length, of course, its reasonableness 
may be inquired into under decisions of the 
Supreme Court. 


It is highly important to recall that at 
that time consideration was given to 
language which would have provided 
that Federal jurisdiction “shall apply to 
the procurement of natural gas for the 
purpose of its transmission through pipe 
lines and its sale, exchange, transmission, 
or distribution in interstate commerce.” 

Certainly had that language been 
adopted, the Commission’s jurisdiction 
would have extended into the field of in- 
dependent producers but Congress did 
not accept that language, and in lieu 
thereof, specifically excluded production 
and gathering of natural gas. 

Furthermore, it was stated in the re- 
port when the bill was submitted to the 
House in 1937, that “if enacted; the pres- 
ent bill would for the first time provide 
for the regulation of natural-gas com- 
panies, transporting and selling natural 
gas in interstate commerce.” It further 
explains the purpose is to close the gap 
between Federal and State regulations 
and sales in interstate commerce for re- 
sale or so-called wholesale sales. 

Sure this was the purpose. Just as 
the minority views state but nowhere did 
it give authority to the fixing of prices 
in the field of the independent pro- 
ducers and gatherers. These are the type 
of sales that have consistently been con- 
strued as to not be in interstate com- 
merce until the broad scope of the lan- 
guage in the recent interstate case. 
There is a distinction, Mr. Chairman, be- 
tween this type of competitive sales and 
the sales for resale to the local distribut- 
ing company for ultimate public con- 
sumption. 

Then during the debate in the Senate, 
Mr. Wheeler, chairman of the commit- 
tee, in answer to questions from his 
colleagues, said the bill “does not attempt 
to regulate the producers of natural gas 
or the distributors of natural gas; only 
those who sell it wholesale in interstate 
commerce.” 

In other words, he explained that the 
bill did not attempt to regulate the field 
activities including the sales, and neither 
did it attempt to regulate the distribution 
in the various localities to the consumers. 

Mr. Austin asked: 

Is the bill limited in its scope to the regu- 
lation of transportation? 
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Mr. Wheeler, the chairman, answered: 

Yes; it is limited to transportation in in- 
terstate commerce, and it affects only those 
who sell gas wholesale, 


Therefore, I think, Mr. Chairman, it 
is conclusive the Natural Gas Act was 
passed to provide for the regulation and 
control of natural-gas companies. It 
was not designed to destroy the competi- 
tive field system. It specifically main- 
tained and preserved this well-estab- 
lished principle in our business and eco- 
nomic life. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
if five additional minutes would be help- 
ful to the gentleman, I will yield it to 
him. » 

Mr. HARRIS. Ithank the gentleman. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. As to arm’s length 
sales, that does not mean that it would 
apply to only one sale, but resales could 
be made between various other com- 
panies before that gas actually gets into 
interstate commerce, and it is subject 
then to regulation. It is the danger of 
these resales and this pyramiding. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman cannot 
cite any sale where such arbitrary action 
occurred. These people are competitors 
and drive hard bargains which is the 
competitive way. There is no business 
that drives harder competitive bargains 
than the oil and gas business between 
themselves. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Well, there is a 
shortage of gas at this time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes, and the gentle- 
man is making it worse if he does not 
sustain this free competitive system. If 
you do not, you will cause additional 
shortage of gas. 


ADMINISTRATION OF ACT 


This is not all, Mr. Chairman. In the 
administration of the Natural Gas Act by 
the Federal Power Commission this pol- 
icy has been followed. At no time during 
the entire life of the Natural Gas Act 
until recently has there been any dif- 
ferent interpretation. The Federal 
Power Commission and the industry have 
been of the opinion, and rightly so, that 
the Congress did not give the Commis- 
sion any direct or indirect power of pro- 
duction and gathering. 

The oil and gas producers perform a 
service to this country and to the con- 
sumers. They, too, have a tremendous 
responsibility. They, too, have consid- 
ered that production and gathering and 
sales incident thereto were exempted 
from the act as a part of a well-designed 
national policy to not interfere with local 
jurisdiction and activities. 

I say to you here and now that if the 
threat of such control that exists today 
is maintained, State authorities will have 
no jurisdiction as was reserved to them 
when the act was passed. If the Federal 
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jurisdiction can be extended in this man- 
ner to the production and gathering of 
ga , it can likewise be extended under 
the same authority to local distribution 
which as a matter of policy was also re- 
served to State jurisdiction. 

The first test of the jurisdictional scope 
by the Federal Power Commission was 
made a short time after it was passed 
in the Columbian Fuel Corp. case in 
1940: the Commission in its initial in- 
terpretation held in that case and said: 

That it was not the intention of Congress 
to subject to regimentation under the Nat- 
ural Gas Act all persons whose only sales of 
natural gas in interstate commerce as in 
this case are made as an incident to and 
immediately upon completion of such per- 
son’s production and gathering (2 F. P. C. 
200-194). 


No act or determination by the Com- 
mission has overturned this initial find- 
ing until the recently announced policy 
of the present majority of the Commis- 
sion of such intention. The Commission 
has made no recommendation to the 
Congress during the 11 years of the act 
that the jurisdictional authority in ques- 
tion be extended, and I might say here 
and now, Mr. Chairman, that no in- 
stance has been cited where the Com- 
mission has been thwarted by reason of 
prevailing jurisdictional limitations in its 
efforts to protect consumers or regulate 
industry operations. 

SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


Not only has this principle as intended 
by Congress been upheld in the admin- 
istration of the act but by a long line of 
interpretations of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, until the unusual In- 
terstate Natural Gas Company case in 
June 1947. 

The first case, I believe, interpreted by 
the Supreme Court, on the constitution- 
ality of the Natural Gas Act was in the 
case of the Natural Gas Pipeline Co. (315 
U. S. P. 582), affecting the Chicago area. 
There it referred to and sustained the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Com- 
mission over natural gas companies as 
authorized by Congress. 

Then in a later decision, the Hope 
Natural Gas Company case (320 U. S. 
589), the jurisdiction of the Commission 
over the producing properties and gath- 
ering facilities of a natural gas company 
was sustained as carrying out the pur- 
poses and intent of the act. Likewise, 
the Court held in the Colorado Inter- 
state case (324 U. S. 481) the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission 
extended to properties of affiliates of 
natural gas companies. In other words, 
I should emphasize that unless the trans- 
actions of production and gathering were 
at arm’s length, the Commission had 
jurisdiction under the act. 

Then in 1947 the Supreme Court de- 
cided the famous Interstate Natural Gas 
case, which has been so widely inter- 
preted, resulting in confusion, uncer- 
tainty, and fear as to the range of its 
interpretation. 

Though this case was not directed to 
the particular issue involved, the dictum 
of the Supreme Court held b2yond the 
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issue involved according to the interpre- 
tation of some and raised serious doubt 
as to what was intended. 

This confusion and doubt not only re- 
flected in the industry but in legal cir- 
cles and in the Commission itself. 

This is the real need and necessity for 
this legislation. 

It is the duty and responsibility of Con- 
gress to establish policies to be admin- 
istered by agencies of the Government. 

It is the duty of the agencies of Gov- 
ernment to administer those policies and 
to recommend such changes as might be 
desirable in the public interest. 

We might as well be frank about this 
situation. We know who is behind this 
effort to bypass the intention of Con- 
gress and to extend the governmental 
arm into the field never intended. He 
has been active, he has been insistent, 
he has been urging, Mr. Chairman, that 
the majority of the present Commission 
as has Deen directed by him for the past 
several months be permitted to extend 
their powerful hands toward a con- 
trolled economy. I refer to none other 
than Commissioner Olds, who is so obvi- 
ously throughout these hearings for the 
majority and who has provided and pre- 
pared most of the material in opposition 
to this legislation. 

COMMISSION RECOGNIZES NEED FOR AND URGES 
LEGISLATION 

I confess, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
very difficult for me to understand the 
actions and attitude of some people. Let 
us review what has happened. 

In the Eightieth Congress considera- 
tion was given to amending the basic law. 
Many of you remember it as the Rizley 
bill. The Federal Power Commission op- 
posed it then as did others because of 
the fundamental changes it would have 
made in the basic act, as has been inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court, affecting 
and regulating natural-gas companies. 

We had quite a fight on that bill. Who 
were the members of the Federal Power 
Commission then? Mr. Nelson Lee 
Smith, as Chairman, Mr. Leland Olds, 
Mr. Draper, and Mr, Wimberly. There 
was one vacancy- 

As a substitute for that over-all basic 
change, the Commission recommended 
and urged the Congress to clarify the 
law in view of the Interstate Natural Gas 
case, to make certain that independent 
producers and gatherers are not included 
as the original intent of Congress. 

The Commission prepared and sub- 
mitted a bill which was introduced by our 
colleague on the committee the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Priest] and 
became known as the Priest bill, H. R. 
4099 of the Eightieth Congress. The 
Commission, including Mr. Olds, urged 
that bill on the Congress as being needed. 

It had for its purpose the very same 
simple objectives as this legislation under 
consideration now. 

Remember we were then considering 
the more drastic Moore-Rizley bill, H. R. 
4051, which passed this House. In urg- 
ing their bill, the Commission on July 10, 
1947, submitted a letter to the then 
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chairman of the committee, our col- 
league, the Honorable CHARLES A. WOLV- 
ERTON, which I should like to read to this 
House as follows: 


My Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in re- 
sponse to your request of July 9 for an early 
comment by the Commission regarding H. R. 
4099, a bill introduced by Congressman 
Priest of Tennessee. 

The Federal Power Commission urges the 
enactment of this bill at this time to make it 
perfectly clear that independent producers 
and gatherers of natural gas are exempt from 
the provisions of the Natural Gas Act and 
the jurisdiction of this Commission. 

The enactment of this bill would dispel 
the uncertainty regarding the status of such 
independent producers and gatherers which 
has been created following the recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the Interstate 
case. Such action by the Congress now 
should dispose of this important and con- 
troversial matter. 

This procedure would enable the Congress 
to defer action on the many other aspects of 
natural gas regulation involved in the com- 
plexities, uncertainties, and ambiguities of 
H. R. 4051 (the Rizley bill), to which we re- 
ferred in detail in our statement of July 1 
to you and the members of your committee. 
As you know, all these problems are being 
carefully analyzed by the commission, in co- 
operation with all interested parties, in the 
natural gas investigation (Docket No. G-580). 
A full report on this investigation will be 
submitted to the Congress for its consider- 
ation within the next few months. 

I am authorized to state that the position 
of the Commission in this matter is fully 
in accord with the legislative program of the 
President. 

Respectfully yours, 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
By NELSON LEE SMITH, 
Chairman. 


Let me repeat, Mr. Chairman, the crux 
of that letter as it applies to this legisla- 
tion is that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion urged the enactment of the bill at 
that time to make it perfectly clear that 
independent producers and gatherers of 
natural gas are exempt from the provi- 
sions of the Natural Gas Act and the ju- 
risdiction of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. Nothing could be plainer. This 
was July 10, 1947. Remember, the Com- 
mission at that time was composed of Mr. 
Smith, as Chairman, Mr. Leland Olds, 
Mr. Draper, and Mr. Wimberly, The re- 
quest was made unanimously. I repeat 
the last sentence, which says “that the 
position of the Commission in this mat- 
ter is fully in accord with the legislative 
program of the President.” 

That Commission bill, H. R. 4099, was 
not only introduced but offered as a sub- 
stitute by our colleague, Mr. PRIEST. 
The committee did not adopt it. 

When the bill was before the House, 
the gentleman from Tennessee IMr. 
Priest] again offered it as a substitute 
on behalf of the Commission. It was 
not adopted. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, on a motion to 
recommit, the distinguished gentleman, 
our colleague from Colorado [Mr. CAR- 
ROLL], offered this Commission bill, the 
very same proposal we have here today. 

That is not all. The legislation 
though passed by the House failed to 
pass the other body in the first session 
of the Eightieth Congress. 

Carrying out this same principle that 
we are bringing to you today, the Com- 
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mission on August 7, 1947, issued its own 
order No. 139, “designed to relieve any 
existing uncertainty regarding the Com- 
mission’s position that it will not seek 
to assert jurisdiction over the sale of 
natural gas to interstate pipe lines by 
independent producers or gatherers.” 

In that order, Mr. Chairman, the Com- 
mission further said: “Since there were 
prevalent many expressions of uncer- 


tainty as to the Commission’s interpre- _ 


tation of section 1 (b) of the act with 
reference to the status of independent 
producers and gatherers of natural gas, 
and as to its intentions with respect 
thereto, it seemed evident that a formal 
administrative rule was necessary to af- 
firm our belief that it was the intent of 
Congress to exempt such independent 
producers and gatherers when it enacted 
the Natural Gas Act in 1938.” This is 
the same policy enunciated by the Com- 
mission shortly after the act was passed 
in the Columbian Fuel case as already 
explained, which shows the consistent 
attitude in the administration of the act 
on this particular issue. 

Further in issuing the order, Mr. Chair- 
man, the Commission said, and this was 
August 7, 1947: 

During the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress which adjourned on July 27, 1947, 
various bills regarding this matter, as well 
as other important proposals for amending 
the Natural Gas Act, were introduced and 
considered by the Congress. At the hear- 
ings on these bills before the Senate and 
House Committees on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the Commission likewise stated 
its view that independent operators who 
produce or gather natural gas and sell it at 
arm's length to natural-gas companies sub- 
sequently transporting such natural gas in 
interstate commerce are exempt from the 
provisions of the Natural Gas Act. 


It referred to the Interstate Natural 
Gas Co. case decided by the Supreme 
Court, June 16, 1947, regarding the juris- 
dictional status of independent producers 
and gatherers and said further in the 
order: 

In view of these circumstances, the Com- 
mission urged the immediate adoption of 
H. R. 4099, the specific and sole purpose of 
which was to make entirely clear the ex- 
emption of the independent production and 
gathering of natural gas from the provisions 
of the Natural Gas Act. 


And it also said: 


This brief review of developments in this 
matter has been presented so that there 
may be no basis for misunderstanding or 
continuing expressions of fear and uncer- 
tainty regarding this matter, which is non- 
controversial. The Commission gives its as- 
surance to independent producers and 
gatherers of natural gas that they can sell 
at arm’s length and deliver such gas to in- 
terstate pipelines and can enter into con- 
tracts for such sale without apprehension 
that in so doing they may become subject 
to assertions of jurisdiction by the Commis- 
sion under the Natural Gas Act. 


That was the purpose of the rule is- 
sued by the Commission which said that 
finding that such action is “necessary 
and appropriate” to clarify the meaning 
of section 1 (b) of the Natural Gas Act, 
which is only what we propose to do here. 

Who was it, Mr. Chairman, who said 
such action was necessary and appro- 
priate? The Federal Power Commission, 
including Mr. Leland Olds. 
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Mr. Claude L. Draper, one member of 
the Commission dissented because he 
said the Supreme Court in the Interstate 
case had passed upon the question and 
Congress had failed to clarify the law 
and the Commission should carry it out. 

But the other three Commissioners, 
Mr. Smith, as Chairman, Mr. Olds and 
Mr. Wimberly, approved the order and 
said this was the original intent of Con- 
gress, it was the law, and it was the 
policy of the Commission to continue to 
administer the law, carrying out this in- 
tent of Congress when the Natura] Gas 
Act was passed. 

It is for this reason, Mr. Chairman, 
that I said we had a right to expect this 
would be a noncontroversial matter when 
we introduced it in the early part of the 
session. 

COMMISSION CHANGES MIND 


Unfortunately, this was not the case. 
During these two years, we have seen 
some fantastic changes. The personnel 
of the Commission has changed. Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Wimberly still maintain 
the same positions. They are consist- 
ent and I for one want to commend them 
for their stand and consistency in this 
fight. Mr. Olds has changed his mind 
and completely reversed himself. The 
other two members of the present Com- 
mission have adopted his viewpoint. 
Thus a majority of the Commission now 
has said to our committee in hearings 
that if the Congress fails to act that it 
will be their position to rescind this order 
and change the policy altogether. 

Now, another most unusual situation 
has just developed. I was completely 
amazed. When we were before the Rules 
Committee yesterday, our esteemed 
chairman [Mr. CROSSER], whose views I 
respect and who I admire and love, really 
pulled one out of the bag. He presented 
a letter from the Bureau of the Budget, 
which by some strange coincidence he 
had just received hich says this bill is 
not in accordance with the legislative 
program of the President. This is most 
unusual procedure because at no time 
during the hearings and long considera- 
tion was such position presented or 
explained. 

Here we have the unusual spectacle 
that in July 1947 this is the policy and 
in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent and now by this mysterious revela- 
tion, we have the President on both sides. 

I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, these 
incidents are compelling reasons for the 
Congress to write into law this clarify- 
ing amendment. 

.DIVIDED COMMISSION 


The Commission itself is hopelessly di- 
vided on what is the jurisdictional status. 
This creates a most unusual situation 
which no one can determine what course 
they may pursue. Two Members of the 
Commission are of one viewpoint and 
two members of another viewpoint. The 
industry could not possibly know where 
it stands. The other member has not 
yet been confirmed as his term expired 
in June. If he is confirmed, it will be 
three members one way and two the 
other way and therefore, the policy or 
the law would be changing with changing 
personnel. This is an intolerable situa- 
tion that should be corrected. 
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REAL ISSUES INVOLVED 


There are two issues involved here, Mr. 
Chairman: 

First. Will the Congress write the poli- 
cies, which is our duty and responsibility, 
or will we permit bureaus and commis- 
sions by legislative fiat to write them; 
and 

Second. Are we going to adopt a pol- 
icy of planned or controlled economy 
where heretofore the free competitive 
system has prevailed in the fuel industry? 

We cannot dodge the issue. If we de- 
stroy the competitive element which has 
heretofore existed in the fields of natural 
gas, then will not the next step be gov- 
ernmental control in the petroleum in- 
dustry or the coal mines? 

Whatever the answer may be, I say, 
again, it is the duty and the respon- 
sibility of the Congress to determine the 
policies of this Government, instead of 
by the capricious and whimsical action 
of some bureau or commission. 

Yes; this simple and apparently non- 
controversial matter has become highly 
controversial. Why? Because a com- 
missioner changes his mind. It should, 
therefore, be clarified because you can 
never tell when an unstable mind of a 
commissioner might change. The peo- 
ple in the industry have a right to know 
the plain language of the law. This bill 
should pass. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, July 18, 1949. 
Hon. JOHN W. HESELTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HESELTON: In your let- 
ter of July 15 you asked certain questions 
regarding the status of Federal Power Com- 
mission Order No. 139. We think a brief 
recital of the circumstances under which 
order No. 139 was adopted would be helpful 
before giving a direct answer to your ques- 
tions. 

As you know, immediately following the 
Supreme Court’s opinion in the Interstate 
case, the Commission unanimously urged the 
Congress to amend the National Gas Act to 
make clear the exemption from Commission 
jurisdiction of arms-length sales of natural 
gas by independent producers and gatherers. 
In our view, the Supreme Court did not rule 
directly and explicitly on the meaning of the 
exemptions of production and gathering con- 
tained in section 1 (b) of the Natural Gas 
Act; however, there admittedly is uncer- 
tainty and a divergence of opinion as to the 
extent of authority of the Federal Power 
Commission to regulate, as “natural-gas 
companies,” independent producers and 
gatherers. 

When Congress recessed on July 27, 1947, 
without taking action on H. R. 4099 (by 
Congressman PRIEST) as urged by the Com- 
mission, there were indications that fuel 
shortages would be acute in many areas. 
The Federal Power Commission considered 
that the public interest required that persons 
who owned gas reserves and who were not 
affiliated in any manner with interstate pipe- 
line companies should be encouraged to 
enter into arm’s-length sales contracts with 
such companies without apprehension of 
Federal regulation. 

In voting for Order No. 139, which is in 
terms a declaration of policy to the effect 
that the Commission would not assert juris- 
diction over arm’s-length sales of natural 
gas to interstate pipe lines by independent 
producers and gatherers, the undersigned be- 
leved this to be both a valid exercise of ad- 
ministrative discretion, pending clarification 
of a confused and uncertain situation by the 
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Congress, and a desirable policy to encour- 
age the interstate transportation of natural 
gas into the great consuming areas of the 
country where it was much desired and 
badly needed. We are still of this opinion. 

Accordingly, we would not think it proper 
to rescind Order No. 139 so long as it might 
continue to be an accurate statement of the 
policy of the Commission, but we would deem 
it improper to continue the rule beyond such 
time as it is a reliable guide to the policy of 
the Commission. In any event we think it 
would be improper to seek to give retro- 
active effect to any such rescission of the rule 
where contracts have been entered into in 
good faith in reliance upon it. 

On the other hand, however, at the time of 
the testimony before your committee which 
is referred to in your letter, it was evidently 
the view of the majority of the Commission 
that the Order was in error, and that deter- 
minations which had been issued under it 
would become of no legal force and effect 
whenever there was, in fact, a sale of natural 
gas in interstate commerce for resale. The 
Commission is at present evenly divided on 
the question, and we find it impossible to 
answer with any assurance whatever your 
question as to how long Order No. 139 will 
remain on the Commission's records or when 
it might be rescinded. 

It seems to us that, in view of this situa- 
tion and the confusion and uncertainty 
which continues regarding this entire mat- 
ter, it is highly desirable that the Congress 
settle this matter one way or the other by 
an affirmative declaration of policy at the 
earliest possible time. 

Very truly yours, 
HARRINGTON WIMBERLY, 
Commissioner. 

. NELSON LEE SMITH, 

Chairman. 


JuLy 18, 1949. 
Hon. JOHN W. HESELTON, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. HESELTON: In your letter of July 
15, 1949, addressed to the Federal Power Com- 
mission, you asked the following questions: 

1. Is it the intention of the Commission, 
if this Congress takes no action on any of 
these proposals, to rescind Order No. 139? 

2. If it is the intention of the Commission 
to rescind Order No. 139, if this Congress 
takes no action on any of these proposals, 
when, in terms of the life of the Eighty-first 
Congress, is it the Commission’s. intention 
to do that? 

The undersigned, in general, agree with the 
answers given by Commissioner Olds to your 
subcommittee. Specifically, we answer them 
as follows: 

1. It would be the intention of the under- 
signed to so rescind Order No. 139. 

2. In terms of the life of the Eighty-first 
Congress the intention of the undersigned 
to rescind Order No. 139 would be effective 
at the end of the second session thereof, pro- 
vided however, if the protection of the public 
against exploitation through unreasonable 
rates and charges, should require the exer- 
cise of statutory jurisdiction, it is our opinion 
that the necessary administrative action 
should be taken immediately to enforce such 
jurisdiction which would, of ccurse, include 
a repeal of Order No. 139 as a procedural 
matter, not as a legal requirement for the 
exercise of that jurisdiction. 

We wish to reiterate that Order No. 139 has 
no legal force or effect, Interstate Natural 
Gas Co., Inc. v. Federal Power Commission 
(331 U. S. 682), and therefore could not con- 
fer any rights upon a natural gas company. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CLAUDE L. DRAPER, 
Vice Chairman. 
THOMAS C. BUCHANAN, 
Commissioner, 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Hate]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, the rule 
on this bill was issued only yesterday 
afternoon, and I regret very much that 
I have not had time to make the very 
carefully prepared statement that I 
should have liked. I will claim for my- 
self, however, ‘one particular merit in 
discussing the legislation: I think Iam at 
least as disinterested as anybody can 
possibly be; because there is not a sin- 
gle producer or gatherer of natural gas, 
nor, I regret to say, is there a single con- 
sumer of natural gas in the State of 
Maine. So I think I can look at the 
whole problem fairly objectively. But 
I will say this, and I say it very selfish- 
ly: We would like to get this valuable 
fuel, we would like to get natural gas 
up into Maine, we would like to get it up 
into New England, we would like to get 
it all over ¿he northeastern section of the 
country. Let me say, however, that it 
will not, of course, be of any use to us 
unless it can be gotten up there at a price 
that is competitive with other fuels. As 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KrocH] remarked in the debate on the 
rule, the natural-gas companies certain- 
ly have every incentive to expand their 
operations, and in such manner and at 
such prices that natural gas will be 
competitive with other fuels. 

As I had never had any contact what- 
ever with the natural-gas business, I 
found some difficulty in understanding 
this legislation when first hearings were 
held before our committee. But let me 
say that the producing and gathering of 
natural gas is an operation very much 
akin to the producing and gathering of 
oil from oil wells. It is not a public 
utility business, and it is not a business 
that is at all analogous to an ordinary 
public-utility business; it is a very haz- 
ardous, adventurous, and uncertain 
business, and it is unsuited to the kind 
of regulation and the kind of control 
that is correctly applied to a public util- 
ity. The producing and gathering is not 
monopolistic; on the contrary, it is a 
very competitive business. Anybody who 
can locate a little natural gas on his 
farm and find a well here or there will 
if he has the incentive produce the gas 
and send it to the market; and, of course, 
ne only market is the interstate pipe 

ne. 

Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-five 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 160] 


Andresen, Brown, Ohio Chudoff 

A H. Buckley, N. Y. Clemente 
Auchincloss Bulwinkle Clevenger 
Barden Burke Cole, Kans 
Bates, Ky Carnahan Coudert 
Bentsen Case, S. Dak. Davies, N. Y 
Blackney Cavalcante Dawson 
Bland Celler Deane 
Bolton, Ohio Chatham Dingell 
Bonner Chelf Douglas 
Brooks Chiperfield Eaton 


Elston Larcade Sabath 
Engle, Calif, Lichtenwalter Scott, Hardie 
Fogarty Lovre Scott, 
Frazier McGrath Hugh D., Ir. 
Gilmer McGregor Secrest 
Gore McKinnon Short 
Granger Marcantonio Sikes 
Gregory Mason Smith, Ohio 
Hall, Morgan Spence 
Edwin Arthur Morrison Stanley 
u, Morton Stigler 
Leonard W. Murdock Sutton 
Harden Murphy Taber 
Hart Nicholson Taylor 
Hedrick Passman Thomas, N. J. 
Heffernan Patman Towe 
Heller Perkins Vinson 
Herter Pfeifer, Vorys 
Hinshaw Joseph L. Walsh 
Hull Pfeiffer, Welch, Calif. 
Jennings William L. Whitaker 
Johnson Plumley White, Idaho 
Kee Potter Wigglesworth 
Kelley Powell Wilson, Ind. 
Kennedy Quinn Withrow 
Kirwan Rivers Wondhouse 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Smitu of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 1758) to amend the 
Natural Gas Act approved June 21, 1938, 
as amended, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 330 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Hate] has 11 minutes 
remaining. 

The gentleman from Maine will con- 
tinue, 

Mr. HALE, Mr. Chairman, I am 
grateful to the gentleman for enlarging 
my audience, but I rather regret a tend- 
ency which seems to exist in some quar- 
ters to hamper and prolong the con- 
sideration of this bill. This bill is an 
important piece of legislation; it deserves 
the earnest study and consideration of 
the Members of the House without any 
unnecessary or frivolous interruptions. 

Before the point of order was made 
I had called attention to the fact that 
the production and gathering of natural 
gas is an intrastate business. It is not 
a monopolistic business; on the con- 
trary, it is a highly competitive and a 
very risky business, and it lends itself 
as badly as possible to the type of regu- 
lation accorded to public utilities which 
are essentially and almost inevitably 
monopolies. On the contrary, the inter- 
state pipe line is a monopolistic and 
almost necessarily a monopolistic enter- 
prise. It is not, however, a common 
carrier, because the pipe line carries only 
the gas to which it acquires title at the 
point of origin. 

I do not doubt but that there are peo- 
ple in this country who wish to socialize 
a great many different kinds of busi- 
ness. If you are desirous of socializing 
business, there is none that would be 
more desirable to socialize than the fuel 
business; and if you are going to start 
out socializing, you had better socialize 
the production of all types of fuel 
whether it be oil, coal, or natural gas. If 
you are going to extend the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Power Commission into 
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the several States and regulate the pro- 
duction and gathering of natural gas, 
you are going to take a very important 
step in the direction of socialization. 
Some of the opposition to this measure 
would seem to come from people who are 
interested in procuring the greatest 
possible socialization of the fuel business. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal of 
honest misunderstanding about this 
legislation. Yesterday afternoon just 
after I got back from discussing the 
legislation in the Committee on Rules 
I received a telegram from the CIO in 
Boston asking me to oppose this bill. I 
am perfectly confident that the senders 
of that telegram had very little com- 
prehension of the issues involved. They 
had been sold the idea that somehow or 
other this was an attempt on the part 
of the big interstate pipe-line companies 
to enable themselves to make larger 
profits. It is true that Commissioner 
Olds of the Federal Power Commission 
is very bitterly opposed to this legisla- 
tion; and various columnists disseminate 
or seek to disseminate a very distorted 
view of it which emanates from sources 
unknown to me but apparently rather 
close to the Federal Power Commission 
or to a certain faction of the Federal 
Power Commission. I am sure that one 
faction of the Commission is very anxious 
to regulate the producers and gatherers 
of natural gas. But I do submit very 
respectfully and very earnestly that the 
policy of this Nation with respect to the 
production and gathering of natural gas 
should be determined in this body and 
not in an administrative agency. I am 
frank to say that I very much resent any 
attempt at dictation or pressure from 
any such agency. 

At the present time there is great 
doubt and misgiving due to the decision 
in the Interstate Power case in June 
1947, but I wish to call the attention of 
the committee to the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in Federal 
Power Commission against Panhandle 
Eastern Pipeline Co., decided on June 
20 of this year. Speaking of the 
Natural Gas Act which Congress passed 
in 1938 the Court says: 

Congress knew this necessary relationship 
between production and distribution but 
excluded the Commission— 


That is the Federal Power Commis- 
sion— 
from exercising any direct control or regu- 
lation over the actual production and gath- 
ering of natural gas. 


I may say that while the Supreme 
Court in the Panhandle case did not re- 
verse its opinion in the Interstate Power 
case decided almost exactly 2 years 
earlier, it did use language which seems 
to me very much to cut down the dicta 
in the Interstate Power case; in fact, the 
decision in the Panhandle Eastern Pipe- 
line case seems to me to be what I might 
term a spiritual retreat from that in 
the Interstate case. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Is the gentleman in favor 
of the general purposes of the Natural 
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Gas Act of 1938 to regulate the rates of 
those who sell gas in interstate com- 
merce at wholesale? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; I am in favor of the 
general purposes of that act; but if the 
gentleman wants to press purely argu- 
mentative questions I should prefer that 
he do so in his own time. 

Mr. YATES. I do not propose to put 
argumentative questions to the gentle- 
man. I ask that as a preliminary to 
another question. 

Mr. HALE. I refuse to yield further. 
I want to conclude my statement. The 
gentleman can make his statement in 
his own time. 

Mr. Chairman, the necessity for this 
legislation, and the very great necessity, 
as I see it, is occasioned by the doubt and 
hesitation in the industry; because the 
people who either produce or gather 
natural gas, and the people who would 
produce and gather natural gas if they 
were not frightened, are now afraid 
of the noose of Federal regulation held 
very close to their necks, held so close 
to their necks they do not know what to 
do about it. If you want to read a very 
eloquent and a very fair statement of 
the conditions in the industry I would 
suggest that you read the testimony of 
Mr. Head, an attorney for a corporation 
called the Southern Minerals Corp. at 
pages 77 to 122 of the hearings. The 
doubt and hesitation which prevails in 
the industry is equaled and exceeded 
by, perhaps not so much doubt and 
hesitation in the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, as by the divergence of opinion in 
that body; and while the respective 
members of that body are still, so far 
as I know, on speaking terms, they are 
so much at loggerheads on this particular 
question of jurisdiction and policy that 
it must very seriously hamper the use- 
fulness of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. Of course, the usefulness of any 
administrative body is very much ham- 
pered if it is seriously divided on ques- 
tions of policy with which it is not legiti- 
mately concerned. 

I was very much impressed by the 
statement of Commissioner Draper of the 
Federal Power Commission who said he 
did not think that as long as the United 
States Supreme Court has said it did 
have jurisdiction of the producers and 
gatherers the Federal Power Commis- 
sion had any right to waive any segment 
of its jurisdiction or to make an an- 
nouncement that it was not going to ex- 
ercise any such segment of its jurisdic- 
tion. If I am right about that, and if Mr, 
Draper is right about that, Order No. 
139 never had any legality anyway, and 
it is going to be repealed or withdrawn— 
withdrawn I suppose is a better word— 
unless the Congress legislates at the 
present session. That is not an infer- 
ence of mine. That is a statement made 
directly by members of the Commission 
in a letter or letters to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr, HESELTON]. 
So that it is vital, in my opinion, that 
we legislate and legislate promptly and 
remove from all doubt this question as 
to what the policy should be. 

It is said by Mr. Olds and others of his 
school tha‘. the passage of this legisla- 
tion will increase the cost of natural gas 
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to the consumer. I do not see how any- 
body can possibly tell that. If the Com- 
mission has never exercised this jurisdic- 
tion, how can they say that the further 
nonexercise of the jurisdiction is going 
to increase the cost to the consumer. I 
just want to point out that the cost of 
natural gas to the consumer, like the 
cost of anything else to the consumer, 
depends very largely upon the supply 
available, and the passage of this legis- 
lation is going to tend to increase the 
supply because it is going to give an in- 
centive to producers and gatherers of 
natural gas to produce and gather, since 
they are going to be removed from the 
apprehension which they now reasonably 
feel. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr.GAVIN. The gas rates are, in any 
event, fixed by the public utilities com- 
missions of the various States anyway. 

Mr. HALE. Of course. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maine has expired. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. SADOWSKI]. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a bad bill; it is a bad piece of legis- 
lation. It should be referred back to 
our Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. I do not temember how 
many years it has been that a bill so con- 
troversial has come before the commit- 
tee and where our committee has had so 
many disagreements as it has had over 
this bill. You will see in the report here 
that there are three different minority 
views expressed in connection with this 
bill. You will find that 11 members of 
our committee have signed minority re- 
ports. I think that ought to be suffi- 
cient to put the House on guard. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SADOWSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not a fact that the 
committee reported this bill by a vote 
of 14 to 7? 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Yes; that is true. 
The gas boys were all on the job. Those 
members who were absent at the time of 
the vote all signed the minority reports. 

Now, it has been stated here by two or 
three of the previous speakers that the 
CIO was against this bill and therefore 
it ought to be a good bill or should be a 
good bill. Well, let us say the truth about 
that now; let us forget about the CIO. 
The officials of the city of Detroit, the 
mayor and the city council, are against 
this bill. The officials of the State of 
Michigan are against this bill. The peo- 
ple who supported the Gas Act originally 
in 1938 are against this bill. You do not 
find any city officials who came before 
our committee in 1938, and who were in 
favor of it then, supporting this bill and 
the amendments proposed in it. 

Why was the Gas Act passed? It was 
passed to protect the consumer. This 
bill does not protect the consumer. This 
bill increases prices to the consumers. 
This is a big swindle upon the consum- 
ers. When we passed the original bill 
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in 1938 for the protection of the con- 
sumers we meant to protect the con- 
sumers all the way down the line; there 
is no question about it. It was fully dis- 
cussed in the committee and it was dis- 
cussed on the floor of the House. There 
is no use of these boys coming in here 
now and by indirection trying to over- 
come the real purpose of the Gas Act. 
You cannot give honest regulations and 
honest prices to consumers if you are 
only regulating the pipe lines that carry 
the gas. You have to be able to say 
something about how much that gas 
costs when it enters the pipe line. If you 
say, “We will regulate gas, but the Com- 
mission has no authority to say how 
much this gas is going to cost when it 
gets in the pipe line,” what sort of regu- 
lation have you, and what kind of pro- 
tection are you giving the consumers? 
This is the crux of this whole argument 
here. They want to take the production 
of gas out, and there will be no price set 
as to the cost of that gas when it enters 
the pipe line. 

They talk about this being a bill to 
protect the independent producer. When 
the word “independent” is mentioned on 
this floor I know ordinarily it would have 
the same effect upon you as it has upon 
me. You think they are talking about 
the corner grocer, the independent, and 
his struggle against the chain store. But 
when you speak about the independent 
gas producer, as these boys from Texas 
are talking about him, just remember 
they are talking about the independent 
millionaire gas owners and the big gas 
companies. These big millionaire com- 
panies have control of the big gas fields, 
and they are called independent pro- 
ducers. 

The definition of an independent pro- 


- ducer is given by the committee in the 


majority report. This is the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], of our com- 
mittee, giving you the definition of an 
independent producer. I quote from the 
report: 

As the term is here used, an independent 
producer or gatherer is one who is neither a 
natural-gas company by reason of other oper- 
ations nor affiliated with a natural-gas com- 
pany. 


Who are these independent producers? 
Let us see. I quote from the minority 
report, page 13: 

More than three-Guarters of the acreage 
in the great Panhandle and Hugoton fields 
of Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas, represent- 
ing one-quarter of the countiv's entire re- 
serves of natural gas, is controlled by 25 
companies, while 10 of these companies con- 
trol three-fifths of the acreage. Taking the 
country as a whole, 33 oil companies held in 
lease or fee five-eighths of the total oil and 
gas acreage, with more than half the acreage 
in the hands of 20 companies. 


Those are the independent producers. 
You see what is involved here. 

I want to refer you to page 12 of the 
committee report. Let us see what the 
purpose of the Gas Act is and what is 
the issue here: 

The real issue for Congress to decide is 
whether or not regulation of the sales of 
natural gas by producers to purchasers for 
transportation and sale in interstate com- 
merce for ultimate public consumption is 
in the public interest. The issue is of vast 
importance as a matter of principle. 
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The plain intent of the Natural Gas Act 
is to protect consumers of natural gas from 
exploitation at the hands of the natural-gas 
companies. This was the conclusion of the 
United States Supreme Court in passing upon 
a case in which the legislative history of the 
act had been fully presented by the Hope 
Natural Gas Co. and the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

Congress itself had made its position clear 
when it declared in unambiguous language 
in section 1 (a) of the act that the business 
of transporting and selling natural gas— 


“Selling,” that means selling gas, 
whether it is sold by a pipe-line company 
or sold by a producer to the pipe line— 
for ultimate distribution to the public is 
affected with the public interest and that 
Federal regulation in matters relating to the 
transportation of natural gas and the sale 
thereof in interstate and foreign commerce 
is necessary in the public interest. 


The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr, 
Harris] was speaking about these sales 
at arm’s length, That would be fine if 
the producer of gas was to sell directly 
to the pipe-line company, and then that 
pipe-line company would put that gas in 
the line and ship it out to Detroit or some 
other city that is going to use it. 

There would be no in-between agree- 
ments and no in-between leases or in- 
between contracts. That is not the case 
however, The truth is that there is a 
shortage of this gas. The bidding is not 
on the part of the producers of gas. The 
bidding and the competition now is 
amongst the pipe-line companies to get 
this gas. So the price of gas has no limit. 
The sky is the limit. There is no way 
of limiting the price of this gas. The 
shortage makes the increase in price in- 
evitable if there is not some way to con- 
trol the price of gas as it enters the pipe 
line. For instance, the sharpshooters in 
this business will make one agreement 
with one company and then resell to 
another and still another. The produc- 
ing company will sell to another company 
and that company sells to still another 
company. Before it finally gets into the 
pipe line there will have been four or five 
or six different transactions, and four or 
five gamblers or spéculators will have 
made a profit—at whose expense? At 
the expense of the consumers in the city 
of Detroit, and at the expense of the 
consumers in the city of Chicago, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, and so forth. 

Now, there are State commissions that 
regulate the sale of gas in intrastate 
commerce; that applies to the gas that is 
sold within the State where it is pro- 
duced. These State commissions can 
only protect the consumers within their 
own State. So these speculators and 
gamblers in gas tell the State commis- 
sions that they are engaged in interstate 
commerce, that they are selling their gas 
to the pipe lines and therefore are not 
subject to State regulations. Now they 
come here with this bill and say that the 
Federal Power Commission cannot regu- 
late the price, either. So if this bill 
passes they would be subject to no price 
regulations or controls whatsoever. So 
the sky is the limit. The poor independ- 
ent millionaires will become billionaires. 
What a swindle this would be upon the 
consumers of gas in the Middle West. 

Is that right? I want to protect the 
producers. I want to protect the real 
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producers of gas, but I am not going to 
vote to protect swindlers and gamblers in 
gas. This is a public utility. This gas is 
just as important and is just as much a 
utility as electric power. Congress has 
said so when it passed the Natural Gas 
Act. 

If the gentleman from Mississippi 
Mr. RANKIN] is here, I hope that he will 
stand up and protect the people of the 
country on this natural gas question the 
same as he is trying to protect and has 
been protecting the people on electric 
power. There is no difference. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SADOWSKI. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not a fact that the 
record shows, since the enactment of the 
Natural Gas Act, the average price to the 
consumer has been constantly decreas- 
ing over the last 11 years? 

Mr. SADOWSKI. The plain truth is 
that the price of gas at its source has 
been going up for the last few years. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am talking about 
what the consumer pays. Is it not a 
fact that the average price to the con- 
sumer has gone from 68 cents down to 
about 60 cents per thousand cubic feet? 

Mr. SADOWSKI. I cannot say that it 
has gone down uniformly. That depends 
on the costs of the various pipe lines and 
on what basis the bonded debt is being 
amortized. That and operational costs 
have to be taken into consideration by 
the Federal Power Commission when they 
set the rates. The Federal Power Com- 
mission is trying to bring natural gas to 
the consumers at a reasonable and fair 
rate. ; 

However, I will say to the gentleman 
that his bill will only fatten the inde- 
pendent millionaire gas producers and 
will raise the rates to the consumers, 
The gas producers should be satisfied 
with a fair price and they should not be 
permitted to gouge the public. Gas is 
a public utility. 

Also, we should remember that the big 
producers of gas would control not only 
the supply of gas, but also the price of 
gas at which it would be sold to the pipe 
lines. Herein lies the opportunity to 
play favorites with the pipe lines. 

The big oil and gas interests could buy 
into a pipe-line company, compel merg- 
ers, or force into bankruptcy those pipe 
lines that would not play ball with 
the big oil and gas interests. Eventually 
the pipe lines, gas producers, and the 
oil interests would become one huge 
monopoly. 

If a pipe-line company finds that it is 
being held up for too high a price it can- 
not pick up its pipe and move into an- 
other State. They cannot go shopping 
around for cheaper gas as you or I would 
do if we went out to buy some merchan- 
dise. They are hooked. These dice are 
being rolled for much bigger stakes than 
we think. We must make certain that 
the dominant producing interests, pri- 
marily the major oil companies of the 
Nation, will not be able to assert their 
monopolistic position in the control of 
gas reserves to the detriment of the pub- 
lic interests. At this point I shall sub- 
mit the conclusion that was reached by 
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those members of the committee who 
signed the first minority report. 


CONCLUSION 


The bill recommended by the majority 
would nullify the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s authority with respect to field sales of 
natural gas in interstate commerce by pro- 
ducers and gatherers, thus eliminating reg- 
ulation which the Congress and the courts 
have recognized as essential for the protec- 
tion of consumers from exploitation. The 
bill is one segment of the over-all plan of 
the oil and gas industry, embodied in the 
Moore-Rizley bill of the Eightieth Congress, 
designed to destroy effective Federal regula- 
tions of interstate commerce in natural gas. 

The bill, by freeing a large segment of the 
industry from regulation, would benefit pri- 
marily a few large corporations which, be- 
cause of their monopolistic control of gas 
reserves in the Southwestern States, would 
have almost unfettered power to fix the price 
of gas entering interstate transmission lines. 

As the price of gas entering the pipe lines 
is a determinative factor in the price at the 
market end of the line, the bill, if enacted, 
would destroy protection which the act af- 
fords the consumer. 

che rapid increase in field prices of nat- 
ural gas, which can be expected to continue 
and which competition is unable to control, 
requires the continuation of the power to 
regulate interstate sales of natural gas by 
independent producers and gatherers. 

There is no doubt that, over the years, en- 
actment of the bill would increase the cost 
of gas to the ultimate consumer by many 
millions of dollars. It is likewise indisputa- 
ble that the objective of the proponents is 
higher prices. It is unquestionably for this 
reason that the cities which originally were 
numbered among the most vigorous support- 
ers of the bill which became the Natural Gas 
Act are now, through the National Institute 
of Municipal Law Officers, opposed to this 
bill. 

Natural gas is a wonderful resource of na- 
ture which has come into great demand since 
World War II. It was given to us by our 
Creator for the benefit of all of our citizens. 
We must not permit its great value, created 
in large measure by the demand of the peo- 
ple themselves, to be appropriated by monop- 
olies through inflated profits. Reason and 
justice require that the sales of natural gas 
to interstate pipe lines for ultimate public 
consumption be subject to Federal regula- 
tion in order to assure that independent pro- 
ducers and gatherers ask no more than reas- 
onable prices to meet their legitimate costs, 
including the market rate of interest upon 
the capital prudently invested in plant and 
equipment. In the supplying of natural gas 
to a utility market these produeers and 
gatherers are not entitled to exact “what the 
traffic will bear,” for the consuming public 
is itself entitled to the benefits which this 
great netural resource offers after paying 
the reasonable costs of labor and capital re- 
quired to make it available for use. 

For all of the reasons herein set forth we 
recommend that H. R. 1758 be rejected by the 
vote of the House and be not enacted into 
law, and further recommend that any amend- 
ment relating to the authority of the Federal 
Power Commission over sales in interstate 
commerce by producers and gatherers of nat- 
ural gas shall be in accordance with the 
amendment proposed in the draft attached 
hereto as exhibit A. 

By such action the Congress can dispose 
of the differences that now exist and at the 
same time assure the consumers of natural 
gas protection against unreasonable rates. 

ROBERT CROSSER. 
GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, 
JoHN B. SULLIVAN. 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER. 
ARTHUR G. KLEIN. 
NEIL J. LINEHAN. 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER]. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, as 
has already been revealed in the discus- 
sion on this subject, and as those of us 
who are members of the committee well 
know, this is a highly controversial is- 
sue—and one that is surrounded by a 
good many collateral issues. But what 
I have to say perhaps will be directed 
toward the situation in which I find my- 
self with respect to my particular part 
of the country. 

I also shall try to direct my remarks 
to the fundamental issue in this whole 
controversy. 

That fundamental issue, as I see it, is 
this question: as to whether the Con- 
gress proposes that this great natural 
industry, the production of natural gas, 
should be completely subjected to the 
control of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, or whether there shall be an area 
of activities in which the natural-gas 
industry shall have the right to deter- 
mine some of its own policies. 

As has already been said in the dis- 
cussion here, in the Natural Gas Act of 
1938 it was provided in substance that 
the Federal Power Commission should 
have no control over the production and 
gathering of natural gas; that is, before 
the gas came to the end of the pipe line 
where it entered interstate transmission. 

But now the Congress and the country 
and the industry find themselves in a 
situation where, by some forced inter- 
pretation of the 1938 law, the Federal 
Power Commission has intruded itself 
until it now says in effect: “Unless the 
Congress acts, we will control the price 
of gas as it is produced and as it is 
gathered in the field.” 

It seems to me that situation presents 
to the Congress the very fundamental 
issue as to whether this arm of the Gov- 
ernment, the Federal Power Commission, 
shall, by means of its steady encroach- 
ment upon this field of free American 
economy, be permitted by the Congress 
to do this very thing which, if they have 
not already done it, they threaten to do; 
namely, control the production and 
gathering of natural gas. 

In American economy power pro- 
duction is fundamental. American in- 
dustry and agriculture need power— 
plenty of it. We are constantly con- 
fronted with the interaction of various 
sources of power. Every now and then 
the Congress is confronted with some 
very controversial issues with respect to 
the power produced by falling water. 
Once in a while we have some legislation 
about coal. Petroleum is also an impor- 
tant source of power and has frequently 
been the subject of legislative action. 

This issue today is another funda- 
mental issue about a great source of 
power in this country, natural gas. It 
is obvious to anybody that those four 
great sources of power react to each 
other. Certainly under the theory of a 
free economy there should be, and doubt- 
less is, to a considerable degree, competi- 
tion in the market place as between 
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power produced by falling water—elec- 
tricity—power produced by coal, petro- 
leum-produced power, and power pro- 
duced by natural gas. 

Natural gas, as a source of power, has 
some distinctive features about it which 
do not exist in other forms of fuel. For 
example, natural gas is a resource which 
is expendable. To be sure the end of 
that resource is not quite in sight. But 
certainly anybody who knows anything 
about the subject realizes that ultimately 
we are going to use up all the natural 
gas there is in this country. Further- 
more, natural gas has certain character- 
istics which make it an extremely desir- 
able fuel. For example, in certain heat 
treatments of metal, gas is essential be- 
cause it can be so accurately controlled. 

Accordingly it becomes the duty of the 
Congress to consider and to evaluate this 
situation very clearly and very surely. 
We do not want to dissipate this natural 
resource as they did in the oil fields by 
flaring the gas; letting it burn up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] has 
expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. We do not want to 
permit this gas to be flared into the air 
to be burned and dissipated. Yet we 
were told very clearly by witnesses who 
appeared before this committee that un- 
less some legislation is passed to relieve 
and reassure the producers of natural 
gas, there would be a great deal more 
flaring than presently exists, and this 
great natural resource would not be util- 
ized for the benefit of the people of the 
United States, but would be lost to them 
forever. 

Now let me present a little different 
aspect of the consumer’s situation than 
has been presented thus far. We pro- 
duce no natural gas in the State of Iowa 
where I live. But we do have a very 
considerable consumption of it. The 
cost of- the gas that comes out of the 
consumer end of the pipe—where does 
that cost come from? More than 90 
percent of the cost of the gas, as it is 
brought to the consumer’s burner, is in 
the transportation cost. It was so stated 
by competent witnesses. In most in- 
stances less than 5 percent of the con- 
sumer's cost is the cost of the gas as it 
comes from the well-head. The other 95 
percent is transportation and other costs. 
In no instance does the cost of the gas 
as it comes from the well-head exceed 
10 percent of the consumer's cost. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. KEOGH. As a matter of fact, is 
not this present fear on the part of these 
producers actually withholding from the 
market tremendous quantities of that 
fuel? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The gentleman is 
right. This fear that there will bẹ this 
continued intrusion into the control of 
the production and gathering of gas has 
actually spread over the industry a 
threat of the contraction and even the 
utter destruction of the industry itself. 
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Mr. HARRIS, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. And is it not a fact that 
in many wells you have both gas and oil 
production? If the Commission goes into 
control of the production of gas in a 
well which also produces oil, indirectly 
they will then go out and control the 
oil industry. I want that made very 
clear. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is a very great 
fear with those men who have invested 
their capital and their effort in this great 
enterprise, 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. LYLE. For the information of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] 
I may say that 44 percent of the gas is 
recovered from oil wells. Is not the gen- 
eral question this: Whether or not in 
America we shall be governed by law or 
by men whose whims we cannot antici- 
pate? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I believe the remarks 
I have already made answer the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Is it not true that 
the Commission is not asking for control 
of oil wells, either the oil or the pro- 
duction of gas from those wells? What 
the Commission is asking is that they 
should have control of the selling price 
of that gas when it enters that pipe line 
even though many sales may have been 
made in intrastate commerce, but if that 
gas is labeled for interstate commerce 
the gas-producing company can say to 
the State “You cannot regulate me in 
intrastate commerce,” and then turn 
right around to the Power Commission 
and say: “Well, you cannot regulate me 
either, so I am without any regulation; 
I can do as I doggone please without any 
regulation whatsoever.” 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot yield further. The gentleman 
has had his time. I must conclude my 
statement and yield the floor. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been pointed out 
there is a great variety of views on the 
subject even within our committee; nor- 
mally a very agreeable and peaceable 
committee, the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. But I do not 
agree that the bill is complete; I think 
there are some omissions in this bill, 

I, myself, introduced a more compre- 
hensive bill, as I see it, and presented 
it to the committee. But the bill which 
I presented did not receive the favorable 
consideration of the subcommittee. I 
have no quarrel with that except that I 
do hope that later the subcommittee and 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce will give consideration to 
some of the other features that are in- 
volved in this great problem of the natu- 
ral resources other than merely the pro- 
duction and gathering. 

I think the reasoning behind the sub- 
committee’s action and the action of the 
full committee in reporting this bill to 
the Congress was that here is presented 
an acute situation—a situation which 
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must be met by the Congress. Else we 
are confronted with a very dire threat 
to the production of natural gas in this 
country, irreparable loss of a great natu- 
ral resource, and even destruction of the 
great natural-gas industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SULLIVAN]. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this legislation. I have op- 
posed it in the Subcommittee on Petro- 
leum and Federal Power, and I opposed 
it in the whole committee of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
I have opposed the rule bringing it to 
the floor, and I will continue to oppose 
this bill. 

Simply and briefly, the basis of my 
opposition is that the adoption of this 
amendment to the Natural Gas Act will 
result ultimately in increased cost of gas 
to the consumers. 

Every user of gas, whether it be for 
cooking, heating, or industrial use, will 
eventually have their rate increased. 

This legislation will result in a higher 
price for gas to the consumer because it 
would create a gap between the regula- 
tory power of the States and the regu- 
latory power of the Federal Government. 
This amendment to the Natural Gas Act 
proposes to exempt from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission 
the sales of so-called independent pro- 
ducers and gatherers of natural gas to 
the pipe lines, for transportation and 
subsequent sale in interstate commerce. 

Without any regulatory jurisdiction 
over the price of the gas as it enters the 
pipe line there is no predicting what the 
price will be. But there is a crystal- 
clear warning in the experience of the 
Mississippi River Fuel Corp., which sup- 
plies the gas to the gates of the city of 
St. Louis for distribution by the local gas 
companies, recorded on page 216 of the 
committee hearings of this Eighty-first 
Congress. This is a striking illustration 
of what does happen when there is no 
regulatory authority. When the Federal 
Power Commission assumed jurisdiction 
over the sales of the Interstate Natural 
Gas Co. to the Mississippi River Fuel 
Corp. it reduced the price from 8.31 to 
4.66 per thousand cubi¢ feet. This is 
particularly interesting to the 226,000 
customers in the city of St. Louis and the 
74,000 customers in St. Louis County, of 
the local gas companies, whose appli- 
ances will be entirely converted to nat- 
ural gas by November 1 this year. 

It is very apparent that the ultimate 
result in this proposed amendment to 
the Natural Gas Act would be to make 
possible increase in price of gas to “what- 
ever the traffic will bear.” The support- 
ers of this amendment frankly tell us 
that the rate charged for natural gas, 
which is a high-grade, desirable, and 
convenient fuel, is not comparable to the 
prices charged for inferior or not so de- 
sirable fuels. This can mean only one 
thing—that when the time comes that 
they are without regulation as to the 
cost of gas when it enters the pipe line 
the thousands of consumers in the St. 
Louis area, and the millions of others all 
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over the country, will find their gas rates 
increased. This means the landlord who 
furnishes heating and cooking gas to his 
tenants will pay more, without the pros- 
pect of increasing his rent. This means 
that the little fellow who must use gas 
will be paying the penalty for this 
legislation. 

In the 1938 Natural Gas Act the Con- 
gress declared “that the business of 
transporting and selling natural gas for 
ultimate distribution to the public is af- 
fected with the public interest, and that 
Federal regulation in matters relating to 
the transportation of natural gas and 
the sale thereof in interstate and foreign 
commerce is necessary to the public in- 
terest.” 

The Supreme Court of the United 

tates, speaking on this subject, stated: 

It cannot be doubted that their regulation 
is predominantly a matter of national as 
contrasted with local concern. * * Un- 
reasonable charges exacted at this stage of 
the interstate movement become perpetuated 
in large part in fixed items of cost which 
must be covered by rates charged subsequent 
purchasers of gas, including the ultimate 
consumers. It was to avoid such situation 
that the Natural Ga: Act was passed. 


The original Natural Gas Act of 1938 
carried an exclusory clause reading “but 
shall not apply to the production and 
gathering of natural gas.” This clause 
has been interpreted by the courts as 
relating to the physical activity of pro- 
duction and gathering, which includes 
the acquisition of leaseholds, exploration 
work, drilling, and so forth, and so forth. 
‘Lhese activities are subject to regulation 
by the States for their intra-State func- 
tions, and the record shows that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission has never as- 
serted that it had any jurisdiction what- 
soever over the physical activities of pro- 
duction and gathering. 

Free competition will not take care of 
the situation and keep the prices on a 
reasonable level. The reason that free 
competition cannot restrain unreason- 
able prices is because of the very nature 
of the natural gas industry. It has been 
pointed out in the hearings that compe- 
tition between natural gas companies is 
actually competition between buyers, and 
not between sellers. In other words, a 
pipe-line company is interested in secur- 
ing gas for its market. It does not have 
to compete for the market; once the pipe 
line is laid, the market is there. And 
once the pipe line is laid, the pipe-line 
company is dependent upon the field and 
surrounding area for its gas. There is 
a difference between pipe-line companies 
and sawmill operations, for instance, 
When the price is not right, the sawmill 
can be transported to another locality; 
a pipe line once laid, stays there. 

Some seek to create the impression 
that the pending legislation was intended 
to help the small farmer who had two or 
three gas wells on his property, who did 
not care to become subject to regulation 
of the Federal Power Commission, who 
had no way of selling his gas, no market, 
and had no other alternative except to 
keep it bottled up or burn it in the waste- 
ful flaring which has been prevalent. 
But it turns out from the testimony at 
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the hearings that the major oil com- 
panies constitute the greatest percentage 
of independent producers and gatherers, 
and own the greatest percentage of 
reserves. 

The term “independent” as applied to 
producers and gatherers does not neces- 
sarily refer to the little fellow—it ac- 
tually means independent of the pipe 
line. The tendency seems to be to shift 
the gas reserves from affiliated com- 
panies, who are subject to regulation 
now, to so-called independent producers 
and gatherers, who will be exempted 
under the proposed amendments. 

Those of us who have joined in the 
minority views are perfectly willing to 
exempt the little fellow from the juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Commission. 
For this reason we have attached to our 
statement of minority views exhibit A, 
which proposes to exempt producers and 
gatherers whose total sales of natural gas 
in interstate commerce individually or 
in the aggregate with affiliated producers 
and gatherers do not exceed on an an- 
nual basis 2,000,000,000 cubic feet. In 
terms of the natural-gas industry, 2,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet annually is recognized 
as a small volume. 

Consumers at one end of the pipe line 
are wholly dependent for their gas sup- 
ply on producers at the other end of the 
line, perhaps a thousand or more miles 
away. Because of the relationship and 
the tying-down of a pipe-line company 
to a particular supply area, competitive 
forces are weak and monopoly forces are 
strong. Thus, governmental regulation 
is required for the protection of the 
people. The public interest would best 
be served by the defeat of the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. KLEIN]. 


WE HAVE A DUTY HERE 


Mr, KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, there has 
been a good deal of talk on both sides of 
this question. I do not want to take the 
time of the Committee to go into it other 
than to say that I think the issue is very 
simple. It is a question of what your 
philosophy of government is. If you feel 
that the Government should not inter- 
fere in the regulation of public utilities, 
then I think you should vote for this bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. This bill is not designed 
to, and does not, in any way take any 
jurisdiction away from the Federal 
Power Commission on the control and 
regulation of utilities and the gas com- 
panies as such. 

Mr. KLEIN. I understand, however, it 
does take away some control on what the 
price to the consumer will eventually be. 

Mr. HARRIS. Not on the natural 
utility. 

Mr. KLEIN. But on the question of 
natural gas. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I would like to point out 
to the gentleman from Arkansas that 
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the question as to what is a public utility 
has been determined by the Congress 
under the Natural Gas Act of 1938. 
Under that act the Supreme Court has 
held that a producer and a gatherer who 
sells his gas in interstate commerce at 
wholesale for public consumption is a 
public utility. 

Mr. HARRIS. Which is a natural gas 
company. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, I decline 
to yield further. 

Mr. Chairman, if you believe as I do 
that the Federal Power Commission 
and the United States Government have 
a duty, particularly with regard to these 
public utilities dealing in the natural re- 
sources of our people to see that the 
price to the ultimate consumer is kept 
within some range of reason, to see that 
the public utility companies, such as 
these natural gas companies and oil 
companies, do not get exorbitant and 
unconscionable profits from the public 
wealth, then you must vote against this 
bill. As a resident and as u Representa- 
tive of the State of New York, where the 
people are becoming more conscious of 
the advantages of natural gas, we must 
take this position. We are burning an 
increasing volume of natural gas, and I 
feel we should vote against this bill to 
guard against any unjustified increases 
in the price to the consumer. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEOGH. Does the gentleman 
agree it is a well-settled and accepted 
principle of law that failure on the part 
of a Government agency to use its power 
is the best evidence that that power does 
not exist? 

Mr. KLEIN. No. I am afraid I can- 
not agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN, I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Does not the gentle- 
man agree that sometimes the very 
existence of such a power acts as a re- 
straint? 

Mr. KLEIN. Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. In some of the hear- 
ings before the committee the Federal 
Power Commission said that by virtue 
of the existence of that restraining in- 
fluence the prices have been kept down 
and it has kept the prices declining to 
the consumer? 

Mr. KLEIN. I think the gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, as I started to say, the 
issue is very simple. If you go down the 
line with this principle, it could be ex- 
tended much further, There are people 
in this body who have consistently felt 
that the less regulation by the Federal 
Government the better. I assume if you 
feel that way, then, of course, you will 
vote for this type of legislation. For my 
own part, I think this is a step in the 
wrong direction. I would like to have 
Government interference as little as pos- 
sible, but certainly in a question of this 
kind where we are dealing with natura! 
resources, these gas and oil companies 
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have not been put in there by the good 
Lord to take this and use it to their own 
advantage. This belongs to all the 
people of the country. The only thing 
we would do here is to regulate the 
amount they would get for it and I think 
the gentleman from Arkansas, my friend, 
would not disagree with that. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. How would the people, 
the consumers, have had the benefit of 
this natural resource had not these people 
gone in and explored and developed it? 

Mr. KLEIN. I suppose the gentleman 
would have us now issue a medal for the 
great public-spiritedmess of these gas 
companies and oil companies for what 
they have done. I think the gentleman 
will admit they have been adequately and 
well paid for their efforts. 

Mr. HARRIS. Would the gentleman 
have had any benefit of such production 
of our natural resources had it not been 
for the people who were willing to go in 
and take a chance and develop and ex- 
plore and find these resources? 

Mr. KLEIN. Those people the gentle- 
man is talking about have not benefited 
financially from this and will not. The 
beneficiaries would be big oil and gas 
companies. 

Mr. HARRIS. Thousands have gone 
broke doing it. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, it is cer- 
tainly true that a good many people have 
gone broke gambling on the resources 
that a beneficent nature bestowed on 
this vast and fruitful continent; but it is 
equally true that vast fortunes and 
sturdy competences have been wrung 
from our forests, our minerals, our wa- 
terpower, our manpower. 

It is certainly a fact that the private 
exploiters of public resources have been 
wasteful and incompetent in their 
guardianship. The gentleman doubt- 
less will recall that it required the ex- 
ercise of the police powers of the States 
to force the oil and gas companies to 
conserve the natural bounty of gas in the 
early years of the midcontinent de- 
velopment. I am sure that he can re- 
member when miles of prairie were illu- 
minated by jacklights prodigally burning 
up this treasure of fuel, without rhyme 
or reason, just because it was there. 

BELONGS TO ALL THE PEOPLE 


Mr. Chairman, I must remind the pro- 
ponents this bill that the Congress has 
repeatedly recognized, in substantive 
legislation, that the bounty of nature be- 
longs to all the people. 

In our early and lavish years, the peo- 
ple elected to turn over much of this 
public wealth to private developers, 
partly because our Nation had not 
achieved a position of financial stabil- 
ity which would enable it to develop the 
resources in orderly progression, and 
partly because it was genuinely felt that 
private enterprise could do a better job. 
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The results of uncontrolled, unregu- 
lated, and unguarded private exploita- 
tion lie everywhere about us; wasted 
natural gas, wasted petroleum, wells gone 
to salt water; coal mines with rich seams 
lost forever because they were not quite 
rich enough to guarantee high profits; 
hard metal mines stripped of their high 
grade and left abandoned with thou- 
sands of millions of tons of low-grade 
ores left useless until we have reached a 
position of famine; millions of acres of 
timberlands washing down to the sea, 
their lumber cut off savagely and the 
stump lands left to waste. 

And always the owners of this vast 
wealth, the people themselves, are forced 
to pay for the waste, in higher prices, in 
depressed wages, in unemployment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not proposing at 
this late date that our natural resources 
be prohibited to private development and 
exploitation; I am urging that we should 
not retreat. 

HOLD THE LINE 


Let us hold the line that already has 
been established. 

Over a decade ago a wise and tem- 
perate law was provided for the regu- 
lation of the natural gas industry. Its 
timeliness is proved by this assault of 
special vested interests against its re- 
straining infiuence. 

The very legislation which we are now 
debating has been paid for from profits 
wrung from the exploitation of the 
wealth of the people. A deft program 
of retrogression in public control of pub- 
lic natural resources, has been skillfully 
prepared and it has been disguised cun- 
ningly into the semblance of public in- 
terest. 

Mr. Chairman, we must hold the line. 

I was one of six members of the com- 
mittee who signed the minority report. 
I stand by that report. 

In brief form, our objections to the 
bill are these: 

First. The bill would nullify the intent 
of Congress as regards this specific seg- 
ment of the petroleum industry, and is 
against public interest. 

Second. It would benefit primarily a 
few large corporations. ; 

Third. It would destroy protection the 
act gives to consumers. 

Fourth. The rapid increase of field 
prices demands continued regulation. 

Fifth. Natural gas is a natural resource 
which must not be turned over to private 
monopoly for unlimited private exploita- 
tion and profit. 

PROFITS UNLIMITED 


We believe that the bill now before 
the House cuts the heart out of Federal 
regulation of the natural-gas industry, 
and that its end result will be the en- 
richment of profit-swollen companies at 
the expense of consumers. 

In some areas of the United States 
householders are virtually dependent on 
natural gas as fuel; in other areas, as 
in New York City, they find natural gas 
a convenient and economical supplement 
for other fuels. Many industries, par- 
ticularly in ceramic manufacture and in 
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ore smelting, depend upon natural gas 
for fuel, and costs of the products neces- 
sarily will be increased by passage of 
this measure. 

It is an obvious and transparent fic- 
tion to say that removal of regulation 
from the sale of natural gas to inter- 
state pipe lines is necessary to the in- 
crease of production. Doubtless most of 
you received a thinly veiled threat of a 
producers’ strike in the form of a tele- 
gram from the Chicago corporation, 
which is not a producer. 

This bill is not limited to exemption 
of genuine small and independent com- 
panies; the minority report shows that 
three-fourths of the gas liberated by this 
bill is controlled by 3 percent of the pro- 
ducers. Seventy out of 2,300 producers 
will be the prime beneficiaries. 

I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that all 
Members who must vote on this measure 
have familiarized themselves with both 
the majority and minority and other 
views; however, for the convenience of 
all I include as a part of my remarks 
the conclusion of the minority views from 
House Report No. 1140, 


CONCLUSION 


The bill recommended by the majority 
would nullify the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s authority with respect to field sales of 
natural gas in interstate commerce by pro- 
ducers and gatherers, thus eliminating regu- 
lation which the Congress and the courts 
have recognized as essential for the protec- 
tion of consumers from exploitation, The 
bill is one segment of the over-all plan of 
the oil and gas industry, embodied in the 
Moore-Rizley bill of the Eightieth Congress, 
designed to destroy effective Federal regula- 
tion of interstate commerce in natural gas. 

The bill, by freeing a large segment of the 
industry from regulation, would benefit pri- 
marily a few large corporations which, be- 
cause of their monopolistic control of gas re- 
serves in the Southwestern States, would 
have almost unfettered power to fix the price 
of gas entering interstate transmission lines. 

As the price of gas entering the pipe lines 
is a determinative factor in the price at the 
market end of the line, the bill, if enacted, 
would destroy protection which the act af- 
fords the consumer, 

The rapid increase in field prices of natural ` 
gas, which can be expected to continue and 
which competition is unable to control, re- 
quires the continuation of the power to regu- 
late interstate sales of natural gas by inde- 
pendent producers and gatherers. 

There is no doubt that, over the years, 
enactment of the bill would increase the 
cost of gas to the ultimate consumer by many 
millions of dollars. It is likewise indispu- 
table that the objective of the proponents is 
higher prices. It is unquestionably for this 
reason that the cities which originally were 
numbered among the most vigorous sup- 
porters of the bill which became the Natural 
Gas Act are now, through the National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, opposed to 
this bill. 

Natural gas is a wonderful resource of na- 
ture which has come into great demand since 
World War II. It was given to us by our 
Creator for the benefit of all of our citizens. 
We must not permit its great value, created 
in large measure by the demand of the people 
themselves, to be appropriated by monopolies 
through inflated profits. Reason and justice 
require that the sales of natural gas to inter- 
state pipe lines for ultimate public consump- 
tion be subject to Federal regulation in order 
to assure that independent producers and 
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gatherers ask no more than reasonable prices 
to meet their legitimate costs, including the 
market rate of interest upon the capital pru- 
dently invested in plant and equipment. In 
the supplying of natural gas to a utility 
market these producers and gatherers are 
not entitled to exact “what the traffic will 
bear,” for the consuming public is itself en- 
titled to the benefits which this great natural 
resource offers after paying the reasonable 
costs of labor and capital required to make it 
available for use. 

For all of the reasons herein set forth we 
recommend that H, R. 1758 be rejected by 
the vote of the House and be not enacted 
into law, and further recommend that any 
amendment relating to the authority of the 
Federal Power Commission over sales in in- 
terstate commerce by producers and gather- 
ers of natural gas shall be in accordance with 
the amendment proposed in the draft at- 
tached hereto as exhibit A. 

By such action the Congress can dispose of 
the differences that now exist and at the 
same time assure the consumers of natural 
gas protection against unreasonable rates. 

ROBERT CROSSER. 
GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, 
JOHN B. SULLIVAN. 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
ARTHUR G. KLEIN, 
NEIL J. LINEHAN. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 
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Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I sub- 
mit the following letter and table relat- 
ing to the bill unuer consideration: 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., August 1, 1949. 
Hon. ROBERT CROSSER, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Crosser: The President has 
directed me to advise the interested agencies 
that enactment of H. R. 1758, to amend the 
Natural Gas Act approved June 21, 1938, as 
amended, would not be in accord with his 
program. Although the Bureau has not been 
requested by your committee to comment on 
this measure, I assume you would wish to be 
informed of the President’s position, particu- 
larly in view of the present status of this bill. 

You may also be interested to know that 
the President has stated that should some 
legislation be deemed necessary in this area, 
he would have no objection to the enactment 
of a bill along the lines of the measure en- 
dorsed by the majority of the Federal Power 
Commission in testimony before your com- 
mittee on the subject legislation. A copy 
of this measure, which is proposed as an 
amendment to H. R. 1758, is enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS, 
Acting Director. 


List o/ 24 large producers whose interstate sales of natural gas would be exempt from 
regulation under H. R. 1758 


Barnsdall Oil Co. 
The Chicago Cop aces 
Cities Service 01 
(Cities Service Co. 
Continental Oi) Co. 
Gulf Oil Corp 
Humble Oil & Refining Co 
(Standard OIl Co. of New Jersey). 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
(Socony- Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.) 
Ohio Oil Co 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Pure Oil Co 
Republic Natural Gas Co. 


Sunray Oil Co... 

Superior Oil Co. 

Texas Gulf Producing Co.. 
The Texas Company 


Warren Petroleum Corp. 


Percent 
return on 
common 
stock and 
surplus, 
1948 


Total gross 
operating 
revenues, 1048 


Total assets, 
Dec. 31, 1948 


eo 
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$52, 135, 900 
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1 Producer not reported separately from parent corporation listed below. 


2 June 30, 1048. 

3 Year ended June 30, 1948. 
Nov. 30, 1948, 

+ Year ended Noy. 30, 1948. 

Aug. 1948. 

1 Year —5— Aug. 31, 1948. 


The above-listed producers furnished 62 percent of gas sold in 1947 to interstate plpe- line companies in Southwest 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Smits of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 1758) to amend the 
Natural Gas Act approved June 21, 1938, 
as amended, had come to no resolution 
thereon, 


PUEBLO INDIANS AND THE CANONCITO 
NAVAJO GROUP 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 61. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That, in the en- 
rollment of the bill (S. 1323) to declare that 
the United States holds certain lands in 
trust for the Pueblo Indians and the Canon- 
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cita Navajo group in New Mexico, and for 
other purposes, the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to strike out the word “Canoncita”, 
where it appears on page 2, line 12, of the 
Senate engrossed bill and in the title of the 
bill, respectively, and in lieu thereof insert 
“Canoncito.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LOWER SOURIS NATIONAL WILDLIFE 
REFUGE 


Mr. THOMPSON submitted a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill 
(H. R. 3751) to transfer a tower located 
on the Lower Souris National Wildlife 
Refuge to the International Peace 
Garden, Inc., North Dakota. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, today the 
United States Coast Guard celebrates its 
one hundred and fifty-ninth year of con- 
tinuous service to mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my remarks be extended in the Rec- 
orD immediately preceding those of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. CAN- 
FIELD]. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CROSSER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks on the bill under consideration 
and include a table and two statements, 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
and to include excerpts. 

Mr. TALLE (at the request of Mr. 
DOLLIvVER) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a letter. 

Mr. HARRIS asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
made in the committee this afternoon 
and include a letter. 

REMOVING THE REQUIREMENT OF 

RESIDENCE 


Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina, 
Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia I call 
up the bill (H. R. 4749) to remove the 
requirement of residence in the District 
of Columbia for membership on the Com- 
mission on Mental Health, and ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of ee 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

- The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman please explain the 
bill? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill is 
to remove the requirement of residence 
in the District of Columbia for member- 
ship on the Commission on Mental 
Health. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. It is unanimously reported 
by the committee? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second sen- 
tence of the first paragraph of section 2 of 
the act entitled “An act to provide for in- 
sanity proceedings in the District of Colum- 
bia”, approved June 8, 1938 (52 Stat. 625; 
sec. 21-308, D. C. Code, 1940 edition), is 
amended by striking out the words “bona 
fide residents of the District of Columbia 
who have resided in said District for a con- 
tinuous period of 3 years immediately pre- 
ceding their appointment”; and by striking 
“District Court of the United States” and 
substituting in lieu thereof “United States 
District Court,” so that such sentence will 
read: “The said Commission shall be drawn 
from a panel of nine, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the judges of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. - 


PROVISIONS RELATING TO RETIRED 
POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN 


Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia I call 
up the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 302) 
to amend the act of June 30, 1949, which 
increased the compensation of certain 
employees of the District of Columbia. 
so as to clarify the provisions relating to 
retired policemen and firemen. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman please explain this 
bill? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
The purpose of this resolution is to 
amend the act of June 30, 1949, which 
would increase the compensation of cer- 
tain employees of the District of Colum- 
bia, so as to clarify the provision relating 
to retired policemen and firemen. 

This resolution would provide specific 
authority for the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to pay the retired 
members of the Metropolitan Police, 
United States Park Police, the White 
House Police, and the Fire Department 
of the District of Columbia without the 
necessity of these employees making re- 
quests that these funds be made avail- 
able to them. 
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Under a decision of the Comptroller 
General of May 4, 1949, the Commis- 
sioners wouid not have authority to pay 
this group of employees unless applica- 
tion were actually made for the pay- 
ment of these funds and at the time this 
committee considered the original 
salary increase bill, H. R.3088, it was 
the intention of the committee that all 
groups of employees should receive this 
additional compensation without the 
necessity of having made application to 
any source for this money. This intent 
would be carried out by this legislation. 

There are approximately 688 retired 
employees ‘under the Metropolitan 
Police Department, the White House 
Police, and the Park Police who would 
be affected by this legislation at a cost 
of approximately $114,500. There are 
also approximately 443 retired employees 
of the Fire Department of the District 
of Columbia who would be affected at an 
approximate cost of $76,500 or a total 
cost of approximately $191,000. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
it was unanimously reported by the 
committee? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the first sentence of 
section 5 of the act entitled “An act to in- 
crease the compensation of certain employees 
of the municipal government of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 30, 1949, is hereby amended to 
read as follows: “No additional compensa- 
tion shall be payable by reason of the enact- 
ment of this act for any period prior to June 
30, 1949, in the case of any person who was 
not an employee in or under the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia on 
June 30, 1949, except that (1) such addi- 
tional compensation shall be paid to a re- 
tired employee for services rendered between 
the first day of the first pay period which 
began after June 30, 1948, and the date of his 
retirement, and (2) a retired officer or mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Police, the United 
States Park Police, the White House Police, 
or the Fire Department of the District of 
Columbia who is entitled to retirement com- 
pensation from the policemen and firemen’s 
relief fund shall be entitled, without appli- 
cation therefor, as of July 1, 1948, or the day 
on which he became entitled to such com- 
pensation, whichever is later, to the pension 
benefit resulting from the increase in pay 
made by the first section.” 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADMISSION OF PAY PATIENTS TO THE 
HOME FOR THE AGED AND INFIRM 


Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 4892) to provide for 
the admission of pay patients to the 
Home for the Aged and Infirm, and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 


Carolina? 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman explain the bill? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill is to 
permit the District of Columbia to exact 
payments from inmates of the Home for 
the Aged and Infirm where they are fi- 
nancially able to pay for this care. In 
past years the Commissioners have ex- 
acted payment in certain cases but doubt 
their authority to do so under the law. 
This would simply clarify the matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That pay patients may 
be admitted to the Home for the Aged and 
Infirm for care and treatment at such rates 
and under such regulations as may be estab- 
lished by the Board of Public Welfare, inso- 
far s such admissions will not interfere 
with admission of indigent patients: Pro- 
vided, however, That the rates shall not ex- 


ceed the estimated per capita cost for the 
current year. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ABRAHAM J. EHRLICH 


Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr, Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, I call up 
the bill (H. R. 4789) to provide for the is- 
suance of a license to practice chiroprac- 
tic in the District of Columbia to Abra- 
ham J. Ehrlich, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? í 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
any limitation relating to the time within 
which an application for a license must be 
filed, and notwithstanding any requirement 
that the applicant shall haye been actually 
engaged in the practice of chiropractic in 
the District of Columbia on January 1, 1928, 
the Commission on Licensure to Practice the 
Healing Art in the District of Columbia is 
authorized and directed to issue a license 
to practice chiropractic in the District of 
Columbia to Abraham J. Ehrlich in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress entitled “An act to regulate the prac- 
tice of the healing art to protect the public 
health in the District of Columbia,” approved 
February 27, 1929, and on condition that the 
said Abraham J. Ehrlich shall be found by 
said Commission to have been actually en- 
gaged in the practice of chiropractic in the 
District of Columbia on October 1, 1927, and 
to be otherwise qualified to practice under 
the provisions of said act. 


Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill is 
to provide for the issuance of a license 
to practice chiropractic in the District 
of Columbia to Abraham J. Ehrlich. In- 
formation made available to the Com- 
missioners indicates that Dr. Ehrlich ob- 
tained a diploma from a legally chartered 
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and duly established school of chiroprac- 
tic prior to enactment of the act of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1929, and that since he hap- 
pened not to be in Washington on Janu- 
ary 1, 1928, he was not actually engaged 
in the practice of chiropractic in the 
District of Columbia on that date, but he 
was so engaged during prior periods. 

The Commission on Licensure to Prac- 
tice the Healing Art approves the bill 
and the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia also approve its passage. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CONTRACTING OFFICERS 


Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, I call 
up the bill (S. 1918) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to appoint contracting officers to 
make contracts in amounts not exceed- 
ing $3,000, and ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first paragraph 
of section 2 of the act entitled “An act to 
grant additional powers to the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved December 20, 1944 
(58 Stat. 821, 822), is amended by striking 
out therefrom “$1,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$3,000.” 


Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill is 
to authorize the Commissioners to ap- 
point a District employee as contracting 
officer to make and enter into contracts 
for the purchase of supplies, materials, 
and equipment in any case where the 
amount of the contract is less than $3,000, 
in order to. simplify procedures and to 
reduce the amount of additional per- 
sonnel which would be necessary to 
handle the paper work incidental to such 
purchases. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE SONS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, I 
call up the bill (H. R. 4059) to clarify 
exemption from taxation of certain prop- 
erty of the National Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the act of June 
16, 1934 (48 Stat. 972, ch. 547 (D. C. Code 
1940, sec. 47-827)), is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“That all property, real and personal, be- 
longing to or held by the National Society of 
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the Sons of the American Revolution in the 
District of Columbia, used and occupied by 
that society for its purposes, so long as the 
same is so owned, used, and occupied, be ex- 
empt from taxation, national and mu- 
nicipal.” 

Src. 2. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia are hereby authorized, upon 
written application filed within 90 days after 
approval of this act, to abate any tax here- 
tofore assessed in respect to the property 
exempted by the provisions of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF LIFE INSURANCE ACT OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, I 
call up the bill (H. R. 4393) to amend 
the Life Insurance Act of the District of 
Columbia, and ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6, chapter 
II, of the Life Insurance Act of the District 
of Columbia (Public, No. 486, 73d Cong., 48 
Stat. 1125), as amended, is amended by de- 
leting the period at the end of said section 
and inserting in lieu thereof a colon, and by 
adding thereto the following: “Provided, 
That in lieu of revoking the certificate of 
authority of any company for causes enu- 
merated in this section, after hearing as 
herein provided, the Superintendent may 
subject such company to a penalty of not 
more than $200 when in his judgment he 
finds that public interest would be best 
served by the continued operation of the 
company. The amount of any such penalty 
shall be paid by the company through the 
Office of the Superintendent to the Collector 
of Taxes of the District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 2. That section 27, chapter II, of such 
act, as amended, is amended by deleting the 
period at the end of the first paragraph of 
said section and inserting in lieu thereof a 
colon, and by adding thereto the following: 
“Provided, That in lieu of revoking or sus- 
pending the license of y such general 
agent, agent, solicitor, or broker for Causes 
enumerated in this section after hearing as 
herein provided, the Superintendent may 
subject such person to a penalty of not more 
than $200 when in his judgment he finds 
that the public interest would be best 
served by the continuation of the license of 
such person. The amount of any such pen- 
alty shall be paid by such person through 
the Office of the Superintendent to the Col- 
lector of Taxes of the District of Columbia.” 

Src. 3. That section 32, chapter II, of such 
act, as amended, is amended by deleting 
therefrom the word “mainly”, so that the 
said section as so amended shall read as fol- 
lows: “Any company which makes insurance 
or reinsurance, the performance of which is 
not guaranteed by the reserves required by 
this act but is contingent upon the payment 
of assessments or calls made upon its mem- 
bers, shall not be formed, admitted, or li- 
censed in the District.” 

Sec. 4, That section 8, chapter III, of such 
act, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end of said section the following: “Each 
domestic mutual company organized or do- 
ing business under this act shall at all times 
have a surplus as defined by this act of not 
less than $150,000.” 

Sec. 5. That section 32, chapter III, of 
such act, as amended, is repealed, 
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Sec. 6. That subsection (h) of section 1, 
chapter IV, of such act, as amended, is re- 
pealed and that the following is substi- 
tuted therefor: “It shall satisfy the Super- 
intendent that its funds are invested in ac- 
cordance with the laws of its domicile and 
in securities or property which afford a de- 
gree of financial security substantially 
equal to that required for similar domes- 
tic companies, and, if a stock company, 
that it has paid-up capital and surplus at 
least equal to the capital and surplus re- 
quired of domestic stock companies, or, if a 
mutual company, that it has a surplus at 
least equal to that required by this act for 
domestic mutual companies.” 

Sec. 7. That chapter V of such act, as 
amended, is amended by adding the follow- 
ing sections: 

“SEC, 21. Acceptance of premiums in ar- 
rears and recording of payments: No indus- 
trial insurance company or agent thereof 
shall accept any money in payment of pre- 
miums which are in arrears on any indus- 
trial life or industrial sick benefit insurance 
policy which has lapsed and which the in- 
sured seeks to reinstate, unless such pay- 
ment shall amount at least to the total of 
all premiums in arrears or unless such pay- 
ment shall, under the regulations of the 
company, nake the policy immediately eli- 
gible for reinstatement, subject only to evi- 
dence of insurability. 

“Every current preniium shall be correctly 
recorded by the agent or by the company in 
the premium receipt book of the insured at 
the time the premiun is paid. 

“Every advance prembim paid by an in- 
dustrial life or industrial sick-benefit policy- 
holder shall be recorded in the receipt book 
of the insured in exactly the same manner as 
current prerxiums are recorded, and accu- 
rate entry thereof shall be made in the rec- 
ord book of the agent: Provided, however, 
That failure so to do shall not invalidate the 
policy, 

“SEC, 22. Standard provisions required in 
industrial life insurance policies: No policy 
of industrial life insurance shall be deliv- 
ered or issued for delivery in the District un- 
less it contains in substance the following 
provisions, or provisions which in the opin- 
ion of the Superintendent are more favor- 
able to the policyholders: 

“(1) A provision that all premiums after 
the first shall be payable in advance, either 
at the home office of the company or to an 
agent of the company. 

“(2) A provision that the insured is en- 
titled to a grace period of at least 28 days 
within which the payment of any premiums 
after the first may be made, and during 
which period of grace the policy shall con- 
tinue in full force, but in case the policy 
becomes a claim during the said period of 
grace before the overdue premium is paid, 
the amount of such premium may be de- 
ducted from any amount payable under the 
policy in settlement. 

“(3) A provision that, except as otherwise 
expressly provided by law, the policy shall 
constitute the entire contract between the 
parties and shall be incontestable after it 
has been in force during the lifetime of the 
insured for a period of not more than 2 years 
from its date, except for nonpayment of pre- 
miums and except for violations of the con- 
ditions of the policy relating to naval or 
military service in time of war, and, at the 
option of the company, provisions relative 
to benefits in the event of total and per- 
manent disability and provisions which grant 
additional insurance specifically against 
death by accident may also be excepted; if a 
copy of the application be attached to the 
policy, a provision that all statements made 
by the insured shall in the absence of fraud, 
be deemed representations and not war- 
ranties, and that no such statement or state- 
ments shall be used in defense of a claim 
under the policy unless contained in the 
attached written application: Provided, That 
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nothing contained herein shall apply to ap- 
plications for reinstatement. A reinstated 
policy shall be contestable on account of 
fraud or misrepresentation of material facts 

to the reinstatement, for the 
same period after reinstatement as provided 
in the policy with respect to the original 
issue. 

“(4) A provision that if it shall be found 
at any time before final settlement under 
the policy that the age of the insured (or 
the age of any other person considered in 
determining the premium) has been mis- 
stated, the amount payable under the policy 
shall be such as the premium would have 
purchased at the correct age, according to 
the company’s rate at date of issue. 

“(5) If the policy is a participating policy, 
a provision indicating the conditions under 
which the company shall periodically ascer- 
tain and apportion any divisible surplus 
accruing to the policy. 

“(6) A provision for nonforfeiture benefits 
and cash’ surrender values in accordance 
with the requirements of section 5a or section 
5b of this chapter. 

“(7) A provision specifying the options, if 
any, to which the policyholder is entitled in 
the event of default in a premium payment. 

“(8) A provision that if in event of default 
in premium payments the value of the policy 
sha:. have been applied to the purchase of 
other insurance as provided for in this sec- 
tion, and if such insurance shall be in force 
and the original policy shall not have been 
surrendered to the company and canceled, 
the policy may be reinstated within 2 years 
from such default, upon evidence of insur- 
ability satisfactory to the company and pay- 
ment of arrears of premiums and the pay- 
ment or reinstatement of any other indebted- 
ness to the company upon said policy, with 
interest on said premium and indebtedness 
at the rate of not exceeding 6 percent per 
annum payable annually, and that such rein- 
stated policy shall be contestable, on account 
of suicide, fraud, or misrepresentation of ma- 
terial facts pertaining to the reinstatement, 
for the same period after reinstatement as 
provided in the policy with respect to the 


original issue. 

“(9) A provision that when a policy shall 
become a claim by the death of the insured, 
settlement shall be made upon receipt of due 
proof of death. 

“(10) Title on the face and on the back of 
the policy briefly describing its form. 

“Any of the foregoing provisions or por- 
tions thereof not applicable to single 
premium or nonparticipating or term policies 
shall, to that extent, not be incorporated 
therein; and any such policy may be issued 
or delivered in the District which in the 
opinion of the Superintendent contains pro- 
visions on any one or more of the several 
foregoing requirements more favorable to the 
policyholder than hereinbefore required. The 
provisions of this section shall not apply to 
policies issued or granted in exchange for 
lapsed or surrendered policies. 

“Sec. 23. Provisions prohibited in industrial 
life insurance policies: No policy of indus- 
trial life insurance shall be delivered or is- 
sued for delivery, in the District, if it con- 
tains any of the following provisions: 

“(1) A provision limiting the time within 
which any action at law or-in equity may be 
commenced to less than 3 years after the 
cause of action shall accrue. 

2) Except for provisions relating to mis- 
statement of age, suicide, aviation, and mili- 
tary or naval service in time of war, a pro- 
vision for any mode of settlement at ma- 
turity, after the expiration of the contestable 
period of the policy of less value than the 
amount insured on the face of the policy plus 
dividend additions, if any, less any indebted- 
ness to the company on or secured by the 
policy, and less any premium that may, by 
the terms of the policy, be deducted. This 
paragraph shall not apply to any nonforfei- 
ture provision. 
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“(3) A provision for forfeiture of the policy 
for failure to repay any loan on the policy, or 
to pay interest on such loan, while the total 
indebtedness on the policy, including in- 
teres*, is less than the loan value thereof. 

“(4) A provision to the effect that the 
agent soliciting the insurance is the agent of 
the person insured under said policy, or mak- 
ing the acts or representations of such agent 
binding upon the person so insured under 
said policy. 

“(5) A provision permitting the payment 
of funeral benefits in merchandise or services, 
or permitting the payment of any benefits 
other than in lawful money of the United 

“(6) A provision whereby the benefits or 
any part thereof accruing under such policy 
upon the death of a person insured may be 
paid to any designated undertaker or under- 
taking firm or corporation or to any person 
or persons engaged in or connected with such 
business, without the written consent of the 
person or persons to whom such benefits 
would otherwise be paid, or so as in any way 
to deprive the personal representative or 
family of the deceased of the advantages of 
competition in procuring and purchasing 
supplies and services in connection with the 
burial of the person insured. 

“(7) A provision that the liability of the 
company by reason of the insured’s death 
shall be limited to less than the face amount 
of the policy if the death of the insured 
results from a specified kind or character of 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 6, line 3, after “application”, change 
colon to period and delete the following: 
“Provided, That nothing contained herein 
shall apply to applications for reinstatement. 
A reinstated policy shall be contestable on 
account of fraud or misrepresentation of the 
material facts pertaining to the reinstate- 
ment, for the same period after reinstate- 
ment as provided in the policy with respect 
to the original issue.” 

Page 7, line 14, after “annually”, change 
comma to period and delete the following: 
“and that such reinstated policy shall be 
contestable on account of suicide, fraud, or 
misrepresentation of material facts pertain- 
ing to the reinstatement, for the same period 
after reinstatement as provided in the policy 
with respect to the original issue.” 

Page 8, line 9, after “policies”, add the fol- 
lowing: “Nothing contained in subsection 
(3) hereof shall apply to applications for re- 
instatement. A reinstated policy shall be 
contestable on account of fraud, or misrep- 
resentation of material facts pertaining to 
the reinstatement, for the same period after 
reinstatement as provided in the policy with 
respect to the original issue.” 

Page 10, at the end thereof add the fol- 


g: 
“Sec. 8. This act shall become effective 90 
days after approval.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill is to 
amend the Life Insurance Act of 1934 so 
as (è) to effect uniformity with Public 
Law 291, Seventy-eighth Congress, ap- 
proved April 22, 1944, with respect to the 
imposition of penalties upon insurance 
companies and their representatives; 
(b) to repeal, correct, or amplify sections 
of the life act which were originally in- 
tended to apply to other forms of in- 
surance; and (c) to provide certain min- 
imum standards for policies of industrial 
life insurance. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE ACT TO REGULATE THE 
BUSINESS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 
I call up the bill (H. R. 4394) to 
amend sections 10, 11, and 12 of 
chapter V of the act of June 19, 1934, 
as amended, entitled “An act to regulate 
the business of life insurance in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” and ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 10 of chap- 
ter V of the act of June 19, 1934, entitled 
“An act to regulate the business of life in- 
surance in the District of Columbia,” as 
amended (D. C. Code, 1940 ed., sec. 35-710), 
be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 10. Group life insurance: no policy of 
group life insurance shall be delivered in the 
District unless it conforms to one of the 
following descriptions: 

“(1) A policy issued to an employer, or 
to the trustees of a fund established by an 
employer, which employer or trustees shall 
be deemed the policyholder, to insure em- 
ployees of the employer for the benefit of 
persons other than the employer, subject to 
the following requirements: 

“(a) The employees eligible for insurance 
under the policy shall be all of the employees 
of the employer, or all of any class or classes 
thereof determined by conditions pertaining 
to their employment. The policy may pro- 
vide that the term ‘employees’ shall include 
the employees of one or more subsidiary cor- 
porations, and the employees, individual 
proprietors, and partners of one or more 
affiliated corporations, proprietors, or part- 
nerships if the business of the employer and 
of such affiliated corporations, proprietors, or 
partnerships is under common control 
through stock ownership or contract. The 
policy may provide that the term ‘employees’ 
shall include the individual proprietor or 
partners if the employer is an individual 
proprietor or a partnership. The policy may 
provide that the term ‘employees’ shall in- 
clude retired employees. No director of a 
corporate employer shall be eligible for in- 
surance under the policy unless such person 
is otherwise eligible as a bona fide employee 
of the corporation by performing services 
other than the usual duties of a director. 
No individual proprietor or partner shall be 
eligible for insurance under the policy unless 
he is actively engaged in and devotes a sub- 
stantial part of his time to the conduct of 
the business of the proprietor or partnership. 

“(b) The premium for the policy shall be 
paid by the policyholder, either wholly from 
the employer’s funds or funds contributed 
by him, or partly from such funds and partly 
from funds contributed by the insured em- 
ployees. No policy may be issued on which 
the entire premium is to be derived from 
funds contributed by the insured employees. 
A policy on which part of the premium is to 
be derived from funds contributed by the 
insured employees may be placed in force 
only if at least 75 percent of the then eligible 
employees, excluding any as to whom evi- 
dence of individual insurability is not satis- 
factory to the insurer, elect to make the re- 
quired contributions. A policy on which no 
part of the premium is to be derived from 
funds contributed by the insured employees 
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must insure all eligible employees, or all ex- 
cept any as to whom evidence of individual 
insurability is not satisfactory to the insurer. 

(e) The policy must cover at least 25 em- 
Ployees at date of issue. 

“(d) The amounts of insurance under the 
policy must be based upon some plan pre- 
cluding individual selection either by the 
employees or by the employer or trustees. 
No policy may be issued which provides term 
insurance on any employee which together 
with any other term insurance under any 
group life-insurance policy or policies issued 
to the employers or any of them or to the 
trustees of a fund established in whole or 
in part by the employers or any of them 
exceeds $20,000. 

“(2) A policy issued to a creditor, who 
shall be deemed the policyholder, to insure 
debtors of the creditor, subject to the follow- 
ing requirements: 

“(a) The debtors eligible for insurance 
under the policy shall be all of the debtors 
of the creditor whose indebtedness is repay- 
able in installments, or all of any class or 
classes thereof determined by conditions per- 
taining to the indebtedness or to the pur- 
chase giving rise to the indebtedness. The 
policy may provide that the term ‘debtors’ 
shall include the debtors of one or more sub- 
sidiary corporations, and the debtors of one 
or more affiliated corporations, proprietors, 
or partnerships if the business of the policy- 
holder and of such affiliated corporations, 
proprietors or partnerships is under common 
control through stock ownership, contract, or 
otherwise. 

“(b) The premium for the policy shall be 
paid by the policyholder, either from the 
creditor's funds, or from charges collected 
from the insured debtors, or from both. A 
policy on which part or all of the premium is 
to be derived from the collection from the 
insured debtors of identifiable charges not 
required of uninsured debtors shall not in- 
clude, in the class or classes of debtors eli- 
gible for insurance, debtors under obliga- 
tions outstanding at its date of issue without 
evidence of individual insurability unless at 
least 75 percent of the then eligible debtors 
elect to pay the required charges. A policy 
on which no part of the premium is to be de- 
rived from the collection of such identifiable 
charges must insure all eligible debtors, or 
all except any as to whom evidence of indi- 
vidual insurability is not satisfactory to the 
insurer. 

“(c) The policy may be issued only if 
the group of eligible debtors is then re- 
ceiving new entrants at the rate of at least 
100 persons yearly, or may reasonably be ex- 
pected to receive at least 100 new entrants 
during the first policy year, and only if the 
policy reserves to the insurer the right to 
require evidence of individual insurability 
if less than 75 percent of the new entrants 
become insured. 

„d) The amount of insurance on the life 
of any debtor shall at no time exceed the 
amount owed by him which is repayable in 
installments to the creditor, or $5,000, which- 
ever is less. 

“(e) The insurance shall be payable to the 
policyholder. Such payment shall reduce 
or extinguish the unpaid indebtedness of the 
debtor to the extent of such payment. 

“(3) A policy issued to a labor union, 
which shall be deemed the policyholder, 
to insure members of such union for the 
benefit of persons other than the union or 
any of its officials, representatives or agents, 
subject to the following requirements: 

“(a) The members eligible for insurance 
under the policy shall be all of the members 
of the union, or all of any class or classes 
thereof determined by conditions pertaining 
to their employment, or to membership in 
the union, or both. 

“(b) The premium for the policy shall be 
paid by the policyholder, either wholly from 
the union’s funds, or partly from such funds 
and partly from funds contributed by the 
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insured members specifically for their insur- 
ance. No policy may be issued on which the 
entire premium is to be derived from funds 
contributed by the insured members speci- 
fically for their insurance. A policy on which 
part of the premium is to be derived from 
funds contributed by the insured members 
specifically for their insurance may be placed 
in force only if at least 75 percent of the 
then eligible members, excluding any as to 
whom evidence of individual insurability 
is not satisfactory to the insurer, elect to 
make the required contributions. A policy 
on which no part of the premium is to be 
derived from funds contributed by the in- 
sured members specifically for their insur- 
ance must insure all eligible members, or 
all except any as to whom evidence of in- 
dividual insurability is not satisfactory to 
the insurer. 

“(c) The policy must cover at least 25 
members at date of issue. 

“(d) The amounts of insurance under the 
policy must be based upon some plan pre- 
cluding individual selection either by the 
members or by the union. No policy may be 
issued which provides term insurance on any 
union member which together with any other 
term insurance under any group life insur- 
ance policies issued to the union exceeds 
$20,000. 

“(4) A policy issued to the trustees of a 
fund established by two or more employers 
in the same industry or by one or more labor 
unions, or by one or more employers and one 
or more labor unions, which trustees shall 
be deemed the policyholder, to insure em- 
ployees of the employers or members of the 
unions for the benefit of persons other than 
the employers or the unions, subject to the 
following requirements: 

“(a) The persons eligible for insurance 
shall be all of the employees of the employers 
or all of the members of the unions, or all 
of any class or classes thereof determined 
by conditions pertaining to their employ- 
ment, or to membership in the unions, or to 
both. The policy may provide that the term 
‘employees’ shall include the individual pro- 
prietor or partners if an employer is an in- 
dividual proprietor or a partnership. The 
policy may provide that the term ‘em- 
ployees’ shall include retired employees. No 
director of a corporate employer shall be 
eligible for insurance under the policy unless 
such person is otherwise eligible as a bona 
fide employee of the corporation by perform- 
ing services other than the usual duties of 
a director. No individual proprietor or part- 
ner shall be eligible for insurance under the 
policy unless he is actively engaged in and 
devotes a substantial part of his time to the 
conduct of the business of the proprietor or 
partnership. The policy may provide that 
the term ‘employees’ shall include the trus- 
tees or their employees, or both, if their 
duties are principally connected with such 
trusteeship. 

“(b) The premium for the policy shall be 
paid by the trustees wholly from funds con- 
tributed by the employer or employers of 
the insured persons, or by the union or 
unions, or by both. No policy may be issued 
on which any part of the premium is to be 
derived from funds contributed by the in- 
sured persons specifically for their insur- 
ance, The policy must insure all eligible 
persons, or all except any as to whom evi- 
dence of individual insurability is not sat- 
isfactory to the insurer. 

“(c) The policy must cover at date of issue 
at least 100 persons and not less than an 
average of 5 persons per employer unit; and 
if the fund is established by the members 
of an association of employers the policy 
may be issued only if (i) either (a) the par- 
ticipating employers constitute at date of 
issue at least 60 percent of those employer 
members whose employees are not already 
covered for group life insurance or (b) the 
total number of persons covered at date of 
issue exceeds 600; and (ii) the policy shall 
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not require that, if a participating employer 
discontinues membership in the association, 
the insurance of his employees shall cease 
solely by reason of such discontinuance. 

“(d) The amounts of insurance under the 
policy must be based upon some plan pre- 
cluding individual selection either by the 
insured persons or by the policyholder, em- 
ployers, or unions. No policy may be issued 
which provides term insurance on any per- 
son which together with any other term in- 
surance under any group life-insurance pol- 
icy or policies issued to the employers, or 
any of them, or to the trustees of a fund 
established in whole or in part by the 
employers, or any of them, exceeds $20,000. 

“(5) A policy issued to the president of 
the Board of Commissioners, or to the head 
of any Federal department or independent 
Federal bureau, board, commission, or other 
Federal independent establishment, or to 
an association of Federal employees, as the 
case may be, covering not less than 50 
employees of the government of the Dis- 
trict or of the Federal Government, with 
or without medical examination, the pre- 
mium on which is to be paid by the em- 
ployees and insuring only employees, or any 
class or classes thereof determined by con- 
ditions pertaining to the employment, for 
amounts of insurance based upon some plan 
which will preclude individual selection, for 
the benefit of persons other than the em- 
ployer: Provided, That when the benefits of 
the policy are offered to all eligible em- 
ployees, not less than 75 percent of such 
employees may be so insured.” 

Sec. 2. That section 11 of chapter V of 
said act, as amended (D. C. Code, 1940 ed., 
sec. 35-711), be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 11. Standard provisions for poli- 
cies of group life insurance. No policy 
of group life insurance shall be delivered in 
the District unless it contains in substance 
the following provisions, or provisions which 
in the opinion of the Superintendent are 
more favorable to the persons insured, or 
at least as favorable to the persons insured 
and more favorable to the policyholder: 
Provided, however, (a) That provisions (6) 
to (10), inclusive, shall not apply to policies 
issued to a creditor to insure debtors of such 
creditor; (b) that the standard provisions 
required for individual life-insurance poli- 
cies shall not apply to group life-insurance 
policies; and (c) that if the group life-in- 
surance policy is on a plan of insurance 
other than the term plan, it shall contain 
a nonforfeiture provision or provisions which 
in the opinion of the Superintendent is or 
are equitable to the insured persons and to 
the policyholder, but nothing herein shall 
be construed to require that group life-in- 
surance policies contain the same nonfor- 
feiture provisions as are required for indi- 
vidual life-insurance policies: 

“(1) A provision that the policyholder is 
entitled to a grace period of 31 days for the 
payment of any premium due except the first, 
during which grace period the death benefit 
coverage shall continue in force, unless the 
policyholder shall have given the insurer 
written notice of discontinuance in advance 
of the date of discontinuance and in accord- 
ance with the terms of the policy. The poi- 
icy may provide that the policyholder shall 
be liable to the insurer for the payment of a 
pro rata premium for the time the policy 
was in force during such grace period. 

“(2) A provision that the validity of the 
policy shall not be contested, except for non- 
payment of premiums, after it has been in 
force for 2 years from its date of issue; and 
that no statement made by any person in- 
sured under the policy relating to his in- 
surability shall be used in contesting the 
validity of the insurance with respect to 
which such statement was made after such 
insurance has been in force prior to the con- 
test for a period of 2 years during such per- 
son’s lifetime nor unless it is contained in 
a written instrument signed by him, 
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“(3) A provision that a copy of the appli- 
cation, if any, of the policyholder shall be 
attached to the policy when issued, that all 
statements made by the policyholder or by 
the persons insured shall be deemed repre- 
sentations and not warranties, and that no 
statement made by any person insured shall 
be used in any contest unless a copy of the 
instrument containing the statement is or 
has been furnished to such person or to his 
beneficiary. 

“(4) A provision setting forth the condi- 
tions, if any, under which the insurer reserves 
the right to require a person eligible for in- 
surance to furnish evidence of individual 
insurability satisfactory to the insurer as a 
condition to part or all of his coverage. 

“(5) A provision specifying an equitable 
adjustment of premiums or of benefits or of 
both to be made in the event the age of a 
person insured has been misstated, such pro- 
vision to contain a clear statement of the 
method of adjustment to be used. 

“(6) A provision that any sum becoming 
due by reason of the death of the person 
insured shall be payable to the beneficiary 
designated by the person insured, subject to 
the provisions of the policy in the event there 
is no designated beneficiary as to all or any 
part of such sum living at the death of the 
person insured, and subject to any right re- 
served by the insurer in the policy and set 
forth in the certificate to pay at its option a 
part of such sum not exceeding $250 to any 
person appearing to the insurer to be equita- 
bly entitled thereto by reason of having in- 
curred funeral or other expenses incident to 
the last illness or death of the person insured. 

“(7) A provision that the insurer will issue 
to the policyholder for delivery to each per- 
son insured an individual certificate setting 
forth a statement as to the insurance pro- 
tection to which he is entitled, to whom the 
insurance benefits are payable, and the rights 
and conditions set forth in (8), (9), and (10) 
following. 

“(8) A provision that if the insurance, or 
any portion of it, on a person covered under 
the policy ceases because of termination of 
employment or of membership in the class 
or classes eligible for coverage under the 
policy, such person shall be entitled to have 
issued to him by the insurer, without evi- 
dence of insurability, an individual policy of 
life insurance without disability or other 
supplementary benefits, provided application 
for the individual policy shall be made, and 
the first premium paid to the insurer, within 
31 days after such termination: And provided 
further, That 

“(a) the individual policy shall, at the op- 
tion of such person, be on any one of the 
forms, except term insurance, then custom- 
arily issued by the insurer at the age and 
for the amount applied for; 

“(b) the individual policy shall be in an 
amount not in excess of the amount of life 
insurance which ceases because of such 
termination, provided that any amount of in- 
surance which shall have matured on or 
before the date of such termination as an 

. endowment payable to the person insured, 
whether in one sum or in installments or in 
the form of an annuity, shall not, for the 
purposes of this provision, be included in 
the amount which is considered to cease be- 
cause of such termination; and 

“(c) the premium on the individual policy 
shall be at the insurer's then customary rate 
applicable to the form and amount of the 
individual policy, to the class of risk to 
which such person then belongs, and to his 
age attained on the effective date of the 
individual policy. 

“(9) A provision that if the group policy 
terminates or is amended so as to terminate 
the insurance of any class of insured persons, 
every person insured thereunder at the date 
of such termination whose insurance termi- 
nates and who has been so insured for at 
least 5 years prior to such termination date 
shall be entitled to have issued to him by 
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the insurer an individual policy of life in- 
surance, subject to the same conditions and 
limitations as are provided by (8) above, 
except that the group policy may provide 
that the amount of such individual policy 
shall not exceed the smaller of (a) the 
amount of the person’s life-insurance pro- 
tection ceasing because of the termination 
or amendment of the group policy, less the 
amount of any life insurance for which he 
is or becomes eligible under any group 
policy issued or reinstated by the same or 
another insurer within 31 days after such 
termination, and (b) $2,000. 

“(10) A provision that if a person in- 
sured under the group policy dies during 
the period within which he would have been 
entitled to have an individual policy issued 
to him in accordance with (8) or (9) above 
and before such an individual policy shall 
have become effective, the amount of life 
insurance which he would have been entitled 
to have issued to him under such individual 
policy shall be payable as a claim under the 
group policy, whether or not application for 
the individual policy or the payment of the 
first premium therefor has been made. 

“Sec. 11. (a) Notice to individual insured 
under group life-insurance policy: If any in- 
dividual insured under a group life-insur- 
ance policy hereafter delivered in the District 
beeomes entitled under the terms of such 
policy to have an individual policy of life in- 
surance issued to him without evidence of 
insurability, subject to making of applica- 
tion and payment of the first premium with- 
in the period specified in such policy, and 
if such individual is not given notice of 
the existence of such right at least 15 days 
prior to the expiration date of such period, 
then, in such event, the individual shall have 
an additional period within which to exer- 
cise such right, but nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to continue any insur- 
ance beyond the period provided in such 
policy. This additional period shall expire 
15 days next after the individual is given 
such notice but in no event shall such ad- 
ditional period extend beyond 60 days next 
after the expiration date of the period pro- 
vided in such policy. Written notice pre- 
sented to the individual or mailed by the 
policyholder to the last-known address of 
the individual or mailed by the insurer to 
the last-known address of the individual as 
furnished by the policyholder shall constitute 
notice for the purpose of this paragraph. 

“Except as provided in this chapter it shall 
be unlawful to make a contract of life in- 
surance for a group in the District.” 

Sec. 3. That subsection (k) (1) of section 
12 of chapter V of said act, as amended (D. 
C. Code, 1940 edition, sec. 35-712), be 
amended to read as follows: 

“(k) (1) Nothing in this section, how- 
ever, shall apply to or affect any policy of 
group accident, group health, or group ac- 
cident and health insurance.” 


Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill is 
to provide modern standards for the writ- 
ing of group life insurance in the District 
of Columbia. 

The bill is standard legislation de- 
signed for Nation-wide adoption. It has 
been approved by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners after 
hearings in which life insurance com- 
panies and their national organizations 
participated. Its essential parts were 
drafted by a committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
with the cooperation of company repre- 
sentatives. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, this concludes the business 
of the District of Columbia. 


CONSOLIDATION OF DESERT LABORA- 
TORY EXPERIMENTAL AREA OF THE 
SOUTHWESTERN FOREST AND RANGE 
EXPERIMENT STATION 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 3982) to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to sell certain lands to the Sisters of St. 
Joseph in Arizona, Inc., of Tucson, Ariz., 
to consolidate the desert laboratory ex- 
perimental area of the Southwestern 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, after “than”, insert “50 per- 
cent of.” 

Page 1, line 8, after “appraised” insert “fair 
market.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understand this has been taken up with 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Horr], 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Agriculture? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, Mr. Speaker, I 
have discussed the matter with the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Hore]. The 
bill was unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House. 
I know of no objection to it from any 
source. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MINORITY VIEWS ON REORGANIZATION 
PLAN NO. 2 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the minority may have until midnight 
tomorrow to file their views in connec- 
tion with Reorganization Plan No. 2. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 


of the House, the gentleman from Michi- 


gan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is recognized for 10 
minutes: 


TRUMAN AND KRUG POLICIES BRING 
SUFFERING TO WASHINGTON CHIL- 
DREN 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the hottest July experienced by 
Washington citizens since 1874 has just 
ended. During that month and so far in 
August, with the temperature ranging 
as high as 96 degrees, a policy inaugu- 
rated by Secretary of the Interior Krug, 
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without the disapproval of President 

Truman—and he is responsible for 

Krug’s publicly announced programs— 

designed to corral the colored vote, has 

pronen suffering to Washington chil- 
en. 

Whatever has been their intent, Presi- 
dent Truman and Secretary Krug, in 
their desire for political support, in their 
apparent purpose to accomplish the im- 
possible, have been cruel to Washing- 
ton’s children. 

In recent years, the move to end seg- 
regation, for the so-called civil-rights 
program, has been used for political 
purposes. 

Both Republicans and Democrats, as 
parties, have approached the poll-tax, 
the antilynching, and the FEPC issue 
from the political angle. That approach 
is wrong; does not tend to aid in the so- 
lution of the problems and, in my opin- 
ion, tends to promote discord, create 
racial feeling, and delays a final, fair so- 
lution of the three problems. 

Washington has six public swimming 
pools. Over the years, either by com- 
mon consent or by custom, some of those 
pools were used almost exclusively by the 
colored people, some by the whites. 

Earlier this summer, yielding to agita- 
tors who may have communistic lean- 
ings, for it is the policy of the Commu- 
nists to stir up trouble; to pressure 
groups and to politicians, Secretary 
Krug, unmindful of the fact that neither 
he, the President, nor the Congress can 
change human nature, attempted to end 
segregation in Washington’s swimming 
pools. 

As everyone with the slightest knowl- 
edge of existing conditions in Washing- 
ton and with good judgment must have 
known, that policy was doomed to 
failure. 

The overwhelming majority of our 
people are not only willing but desirous 
that the colored man have equality of 
opportunity in employment, equal op- 
portunity to enjoy tax-supported facili- 
ties. That is only just. 

Negroes make up perhaps 35 or 37 per- 
cent of Washington’s population. They 
do not live in segregated districts; they 
are scattered throughout the city. 

All contribute through taxation to the 
support of Washington’s six swimming 
pools. No great difficulty had been ex- 
perienced in the use of these pools prior 
to the time when the President and his 
Secretary of the Interior inaugurated 
their vote-seeking policy. 

Then, when Secretary of the Interior 
Krug let it be known that colored and 
white were to be permitted to use the 
swimming pools at the same time, the 
foreseen and the expected occurred. 

There was violence at the Anacostia 
pool, which previously had been used 
almost exclusively by the whites. There 
was threat of trouble at the McKinley 
pool. The pools were then closed. 

Believing that the colored people of 
Washington were entitled to an equal 
opportunity to use the swimming pools 
of the city and believing, too, that whites 
had some civil rights, among which was 
the right to associate with people of their 
choice, I caused the Legislative Serv- 
ice to draft, and I introduced, a bill which 
provided, among other things, that two 
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of the six pools should be set aside for 
the exclusive use of the colored folks, 
that two should be set aside for the ex- 
clusive use of the whites and that two 
should be set aside for the common use 
of both the colored and the white. 

The bill was introduced, not because I 
thought it was the perfect ultimate solu- 
tion of Washington’s problem, but be- 
cause I thought it would, if adopted, give 
equal opportunity to all-and tend to aid 
in solving the issue. 

I might add that the evening of the 
day the bill was introduced, I was called 
by a Washington woman, evidently the 
mother of children, who, forcefully and 
in very clear language, accused me of 
favoring the colored people. She said 
that, inasmuch as the colored population 
in the city was in the minority and as 
there were but six pools, giving two to 
the colored folks and permitting them to 
use two others in common with whites 
was unfair because, she said, many white 
people would not patronize the two pools 
set aside for common use. 

The only answer that I could make 
was that I rather err on the side of being 
generous to those who claimed discrimi- 
nation. 

Since that bill was introduced, Secre- 
tary Krug has stuck to his guns. The 
pools have remained closed. Hundreds 
of children, as well as many adults, suf- 
fering from the heat, have, by the Sec- 
retary—because he and his chief, Presi- 
dent Truman, are making a bid for the 
colored vote—been denied the oppor- 
tunity to obtain relief. 

It is not a pretty picture. Hundreds 
of children, sweltering in rooms, in door- 
ways, in inadequate yards or in the 
city’s streets in danger of trucks and 
automobiles, waiting for the Secretary 
of the Interior and the President to 
come to their senses and give them re- 

ef. 

The Potomac, its tributaries, are 
neither fit nor safe for the children to 
swim in. President Truman has no 
small children and, anyway, there is a 
swimming pool in the White House and, 
if that is closed for repairs, no doubt his 
friends have swimming pools. Cer- 
tainly, a tub and a shower bath are avail- 
able. Moreover, he can travel down the 
Chesapeake each week on the Presiden- 
tial yacht, or he can motor in a Govern- 
ment-escorted car to the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 

Perhaps Secretary Krug has no chil- 
dren, but, if he has, I venture the guess 
that, if they do not have swimming fa- 
cilities at hand, they at least have op- 
portunity to cool off either in tub or 
under the shower or perhaps under a 
sprinkler on the lawn. 

But, while these two gentlemen, pub- 
lic servants both, are angling for votes; 
while Washington’s swimming pools are 
closed, Washington's children—hundreds 
of them—are denied the use of a tax- 
supported facility. 

In effect, what Mr. Krug, the Presi- 
dent’s handyman, is actually doing, 
whatever may be is intent, is making an 
attempt, not to give an opportunity to 
the colored man to equally enjoy the 
swimming pools, but to attempt to force 
white folks to swim in those pools with 
the Negroes. 
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Admittedly, indisputably, the colored 
man has a right to the use of the swim- 
ming pools. It is equally true that the 
white individual as well as the colored 
individual has the right to pick his 
associates. 

The policy which I attempted to follow 
in the introduction of the bill just re- 
ferred to would give to individuals of 
each race equality of opportunity and 
would give to both colored and white who 
wished to associate and to swim together 
the right to follow their preference. 

The President and Secretary Krug are 
after votes and, to get them, they are 
willing to inaugurate and maintain a 
policy which is cruel, which causes un- 
necessary discomfort and suffering to 
Washington’s children as well as to its 
adults. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


ELIMINATION OF PREMIUM PAYMENTS IN 
PURCHASE OF GOVERNMENT ROYALTY 
OIL 


Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill (S. 
1647) to eliminate premium payments in 
the purchase of Government royalty oil 
under existing contracts entered into 
pursuant to the act of July 13, 1946 (60 
Stat. 533). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the interest 
of encouraging and assisting small-business 
enterprise in the oil-refining industry no 
premium payments now required to be made 
under existing contracts entered into pur- 
suant to the act of July 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 
533), to purchase Government royalty oil 
shall hereafter be paid. 

Sec. 2. Any premium payments made un- 
der existing contracts between February 1, 
1949, and the effective date of this act shall 
be credited to the account of the refinery 
making such payments and shall be applied 
in payment of Government royalty oil pur- 
chased under such contracts. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this act shall 
apply to all existing contracts for the pur- 
chase of Government royalty oil entered 
into after the approval of said act of July 
13, 1946, and prior to the approval of this 
act, irrespective of whether a determination 
of preference status was made in connection 
with the award of such contracts, but shall 
not apply to any such contract which sub- 
sequent to its award has been transferred, 
through the acquisition of stock interests or 
other transactions, to the ownership or con- 
trol of a refinery ineligible for a preference 
under said act of July 13, 1946, and the regu- 
lations in force thereunder at the time of 
such transfer. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior, upon 
application by any refiner holding a contract 
within the purview of this act, and upon 
a showing of cause satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary may, in his discretion, terminate any 
such contract in whole or in part. 

Sec. 5. No provision of this act shall be 
construed as affecting the right of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to cancel for cause any 
contract for the purchase of Government 
royalty oil in accordance with the terms 
thereof, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
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where, under any existing contract entered 
into pursuant to the first proviso in the sec- 
ond paragraph of section 36 of the Mineral 
Lands Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended (30 U. S. C., sec. 192), any refinery 
is required to pay a premium price for the 
purchase of Government royalty oil, such re- 
finery may, at its option, by written notice 
to the Secretary of the Interior, elect either— 

“(1) to terminate such contract, the termi- 
nation to take place at the end of the calen- 
dar month following the month in which 
such notice is given; or 

“(2) toretain such contract with the modi- 
fications, that (a) the price, on and after 
March 1, 1949, shall be as defined in the con- 
tract, without premium payments, (b) any 
credit thereby resulting from past premium 
payments shall be added to the refinery's ac- 
count, and (c) the Secretary may, at his 
option, elect to terminate the contract as 
so modified, such termination to take place 
at the end of the third calendar month fol- 
lowing the month in which written notice 
thereof is given by the Secretary. 

“Sec. 2. The provisions of this act shall 
apply to all existing contracts for the pur- 
chase of Government royalty oil entered into 
after the approval of the act of July 13, 1946 
(60 Stat. 533), and prior to the approval of 
this act, irrespective of whether a determina- 
tion of preference status was made in con- 
nection with the award of such contracts, 
but shall not apply to any such contract 
which subsequent to its award has been trans- 
ferred, through the acquisition of stock in- 
terests or other transactions, to the owner- 
ship or control of a refinery ineligible for a 
preference under said act of July 13, 1946, 
and the regulations in force thereunder at 
the time of such transfer. 

“Sec. 3. Any of the lands added to the 
Shasta National Forest, Calif., by the act of 
March 19, 1948, Public Law 449 (80th Cong., 
2d sess.), which constitute lands acquired 
with funds of the United States shall, ex- 
cept as to deposits subject to the provisions 
of the act of August 7, 1947, Public Law 382 
(80th Cong., Ist sess.), be open to mineral 
exploration, development, and operation un- 
der such rules and regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may prescribe with the 
consent of the Secretary of Agriculture.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, and was read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to eliminate premium payments 
in the purchase of Government royalty 
oil under existing contracts entered into 
pursuant to the act of July 13, 1946 (60 
Stat. 533), and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BARING asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. GWINN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record and include the 
words of James Patrick McGovern, and 
a speech by Hon. Fred A. Hartley to the 
‘Tool Owners’ Union. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recor and include a letter 
from the Department of Agriculture. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. NicHoLson (at the request of 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts), indefi- 
nitely, on account of illness. 
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To Mr. Mies for 1 week, beginning 
August 8, on account of personal busi- 
ness, 

To Mr. Gorpon, for Friday, August 5, 
and Monday, August 8, on account of 
iliness in family. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 327. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for control of 


emergency outbreaks of insects and plant 
diseases. 


The Speaker announced his signature 
to enrolled bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 111. An act for the relief of Mrs. Pearl 
Shizuko Okada Pape; 

S. 317. An act for the relief of Margita 
Kofler; 

S. 905. An act for the relief of John Sewen; 

S. 1076. An act to amend the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934 
(48 Stat. 451; 16 U. S. C. 718b), as amend- 
ed; and 

3.1745. An act to authorize the transfer to 
the Attorney General of a portion of the Vigo 
plant, formerly the Vigo ordnance plant, 
near Terre Haute, Ind., to supplement the 
farm lands required for the United States 
prison system. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, August 5, 1949, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


835. A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting a letter by the Director of Legis- 
lation and Liaison, Department of the Air 
Force, recommending the enactment of a 
proposed draft of legislation entitled “To 
terminate lump-sum benefits provided by 
law to certain Reserve officers of the Navy 
and Air Force”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

836. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “For the relief of the Pan American 
Union”; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

837. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “An act to amend section 
3 of the Travel Expense Act of 1949"; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mrs, BOSONE: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 799. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
Weber Basin reclamation project, Utah; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1186). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 
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Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 829. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to accept buildings and improve- 
ments constructed and affected by the Buffalo 
Rapids Farms Association on project lands in 
the Buffalo Rapids water conservation and 
utilization project and canceling certain in- 
debtedness of the association, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1187). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILES: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 5556. A bill to make available for In- 
dian use certain surplus property at the 
Wingate Ordnance Depot, N. Mex.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1188). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 5839. A bill to facilitate and simplify 
the work of the Forest Service, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1189). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2734. A bill to amend 
an act entitled “An act to supplement ex- 
isting laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other p „ ap- 
proved October 15, 1914 (38 Stat. 730), as 
amended; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1191). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H. R. 10. A bill to facilitate the deporta- 
tion of aliens from the United States, to 
provide for the supervision and detention 
pending eventual deportation of aliens whose 
deportation cannot be readily effectuated be- 
cause of reasons beyond the control of the 
United States, and for other purposes; with 
an améndment (Rept. No. 1192). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. THOMPSON: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 3751. A bill to transfer a tower located 
on the Lower Souris National Wildlife Refuge 
to the International Peace Garden, Inc., N. 
Dak. (Rept. No. 1193). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITT"ES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. SASSCER: Committee on Armed 
Services. H. R. 3864. A bill to return certain 
lands taken from W. W. Stewart by the United 
States; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1190). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARING: 

H. R. 5872. A bill to extend the boundaries 
of the Toiyabe National Forest in the State 
of Nevada; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHER: 

H. R. 5873. A bill to provide for direct Fed- 
eral loans to meet the housing needs of mod- 
erate-income families, to provide liberalized 
credit to reduce the cost of housing for such 
families, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

H. R. 5874. A bill to provide for a new Fed- 
eral building in Ozone Park, Long Island, 
N. Y.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 5875. A bill to provide for a new Fed- 
eral building in South Ozone Park, Long 
Island, N. T.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 
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By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 5876. A bill to amend the Army-Navy 
Nurses Act of 1947, to provide for additional 
appointments, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. IRVING: 


H. R. 5877. A bill to provide for direct Fed- s 


eral loans to meet the housing needs of mod- 
erate-income families, to provide liberalized 
credit to reduce the cost of housing for such 
families, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MAGEE: 

H. R. 5878. A bill to provide for direct Fed- 
eral loans to meet the housing needs of mod- 
erate-income families, to provide liberalized 
credit to reduce the cost of housing for such 
families, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H. R. 5879. A bill to repeal titles I and II 
of Public Law 76 of Eighty-first Congress en- 
titled the “District of Columbia Revenue Act 
of 1949”; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H. R. 5880. A bill to aid the settlement and 
development of Alaska; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. R. 5881. A bill to provide financing for 
the construction and improvement of facili- 
ties for the marketing of farm products, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Apriculture. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 5882. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army, the Secretary of the Air Force, 
and the Secretary of the Navy to convey per- 
petual easements in conjunction with au- 
thorized construction projects involving re- 
location of roads, streets, railroads, and util- 
ities; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WELCH of Missouri: 

H. R. 5883. A bill to provide for direct Fed- 
eral loans to meet the housing needs of mod- 
erate-income families, to provide liberalized 
credit to reduce the cost of housing for such 
families, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 5884. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946; to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 5885. A bill declaring the continuing 
policy and responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to promote maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power and set- 
ting forth ways and means of achieving these 
objectives; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H. R. 5886. A bill to provide specific meas- 
ures in furtherance of the national policy of 
maximum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power, as established in the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 5887. A bill to exempt from duty 
photographs and drawings if imported by 
publishers of newspapers or magazines or by 
news agencies or services, and to exempt 
fros) duty American manufactured tape re- 
cordings on which news or special events 
have been transcribed abroad, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H. J. Res. 334. Joint resolution to amend 
certain laws providing for membership and 
participation by the United States in cer- 
tain international organizations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. J. Res. 335. Joint resolution to provide 
for the cancellation of the indebtedness of 
the Republic of Finland; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. Res. 313, Resolution providing for the 

consideration of the bill (H. R. 2392) to pro- 
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vide for the liquidation of the trusts under 
the transfer agreements with State rural 
rehabilitation corporations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. Res. 314. Resolution providing for the 
expenses of conducting the studies and in- 
vestigations authorized by House Resolution 
75, Eight-first Congress; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H. Res. 315. Resolution authorizing addi- 
tional employees in the disbursing office; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. DAVIES of New York: 

H. Res. 316. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4766; to the 
Committee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 5888. A bill for the relief of Alexander 
Dimitriyevich; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: 

H. R. 5889. A bill for the relief of John J. 

Helbig; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H. R. 5890. A bill for the relief of J. H. 
Mullen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GORSKI of New York: 

H. R. 5891. A bill for the relief of Seweryn 
Silvester Wozniak; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 5892. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maryanna Boppel; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAURIELLO: 

H. R. 5893. A bill to authorize cancellation 
of deportation in the case of Anthony Con- 
sola; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1379. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of ap- 
proximately 2,100 residents of Paterson, Pas- 
saic, Clifton, and nearby areas in New Jersey 
requesting elimination of the 20-percent 
excise tax on toiletries and cosmetics; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1380. Also, petition of Paterson, N. J., Tav- 
ern Association requesting a reduction in the 
present Federal excise tax on alcoholic bev- 
erages; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 


SENATE 


Frmay, August 5, 1949 


(Legislative day of Thursday, June 2, 
1949) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rey. Albert J. McCartney, LL. D., di- 
rector of the Chicago Sunday Evening 
Club, Chicago, Ill., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God and Father of us all, as we come 
to the close of another busy week that 
has taken its toll of our human resources, 
we render thanks unto Thee for supply- 
ing us with daily strength. Now give us 
grace and grit to press on in our weari- 
ness until we have accomplished the pur- 
poses whereunto Thou hast sent us, and 
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may our actions this day redound to the 
welfare of the Nation. 

We ask Thy blessing upon all those 
who in any way minister to the comfort 
and efficiency of the Senate, upon all 
clerks and stenographers, upon official 
reporters and doorkeepers, and the page 
boys, and the newspapermen who tell 
the story to the people. 

And now the Lord bless you and keep 
you, the Lord make his face shine upon 
you and be gracious unto you: the Lord 
lift up His countenance upon you and 
give you peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Thursday, Au- 
gust 4, 1949, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 1918) to authorize the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to appoint 
contracting officers to make contracts in 
amounts not exceeding $3,000. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1647) to 
eliminate premium payments in the pur- 
chase of Government royalty oil under 
existing contracts entered into pursuant 
to the act of July 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 
533), with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 61) authoriz- 
ing a change in the enrollment of S. 
1323, to declare that the United States 
holds certain lands in trust for the 
Pueblo Indians and the Canoncita Na- 
vajo group in New Mexico, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3982) to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to sell certain lands to the Sisters of 
St. Joseph in Arizona, Inc., of Tucson, 
Ariz., to consolidate the desert labora- 
tory experimental area of the south- 
western forest and range experiment 
station, and for other purposes, 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution, in which it re- 
erted the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate: 

H. R. 2733. An act to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance by 
the Secretary of the Interior of the Cana- 
dian River reclamation project, Texas; 

H. R. 4059. An act to clarify exemption 
from taxation of certain property of the 
National Society of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution; 

H. R.4393. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 4394. An act to amend sections 10, 
11, and 12 of chapter V of the act of June 
19, 1934, as amended, entitled “An act to 
regulate the business of life insurance in 
the District of Columbia”; 
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H. R. 4749. An act to remove the require- 
ment of residence in the District of Colum- 
bia for membership on the Commission on 
Mental Health; 

H. R. 4789. An act to provide for the is- 
suance of a license to practice chiropractic 
in the District of Columbia to Abraham J. 
Ehrlich; 

H. R. 4892. An act to provide for the admis- 
sion of pay patients to the Home for the 
Aged and Infirm; and 

H. J. Res. 302. Joint resolution to amend 
the act of June 30, 1949, which increased 
the compensation of certain employees of 
the District of Columbia, so as to clarify 
the provisions relating to retired policemen 
and firemen. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R.2290. An act to provide for coopera- 
tion by the Smithsonian Institution with 
State, educational, and scientific organiza- 
tions in the United States for continuing 
paleontological investigations in areas which 
will be flooded by the construction of Gov- 
ernment dams; and 

H.R.3982. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to sell certain lands to 
the Sisters of St. Joseph in Arizona, Inc., 
of Tuscon, Ariz., to consolidate the desert 
laboratory experimental area of the south- 
western forest and range experiment sta- 
tion, and for other purposes. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 
The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Anderson Hoey Miller 
Brewster Holland Millikin 
Bricker Humphrey Morse 
Bridges Hunt Mundt 
Butler Ives Myers 
Byrd Jenner Neely 
Cain Johnson, Colo. O'Conor 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Connally Kefauver Russell 
Cordon Kem Saltonstall 
Donnell Kerr Smith, Maine 
Downey Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Dulles Knowland Sparkman 
Eastland Langer Stennis 
Ecton Lodge Taft 
Elender Long Taylor 
Ferguson Lucas Thomas, Okla 
Flanders McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Frear McCarthy Thye 
Pulbright McClellan Tydings 
George McFarland Vandenberg 
Gillette McKellar Watkins 
Graham McMehon Wherry 
Gurney Magnuson Wiley 
Hayden Malone Williiams 
Hendrickson Martin Young 

1 Maybank 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], the 
Senators from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN 
and Mr. MeGRATHI], and the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Murray] are absent on 
public business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
WITHERS] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. ` 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BALDwIN], the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], and the Sen- 
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ator from New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY] 
are absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
REED} are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Members of the 
Senate be permitted to present petitions 
and memorials, introduce bills, joint 
and other resolutions, and place in the 
Record routine matters, as though the 
Senate were in the morning hour, and 
without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


WILLIAM D. NORRIS—VETO MESSAGE 
(S. DOC. NO. 105) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying bill, 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate: 

I am returning without my approval 
S. 40, a bill for the relief of William D. 
Norris. 

The bill would require the Secretary 


of the Treasury to pay to Mr. Norris, of 


Las Vegas, Nev., the sum of $6,760 in 
full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for compensation for loss 
of earnings and for pain and suffering 
resulting from personal injuries sustained 
on December 19, 1942, near Boulder Dam, 
in a collision between Mr. Norris’ auto- 
mobile and a United States Army vehicle. 

It appears that on December 19, 1942, 
Mr. Norris, while in the performance of 
his duty as an employee of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, was driving west 
in his automobile on Boulder Dam 
Roadway and that, while passing an east- 
bound convoy escorted by two Army 
trucks, his car struck one of the trucks 
which had pulled out of the convoy line 
and across the center of the roadway. 
Mr. Norris sustained personal injuries 
and his automobile was damaged. It was 
found by the Department of the Army 
that the accident and resulting property 
damage and personal injuries sustained 
by Mr. Norris were caused solely by the 
negligence of the driver of the Army ve- 
hicle. After an extended period of hos- 
pitalization and treatment, Mr. Norris 
returned to the same position he occupied 
before the accident, at the same rate of 


y. 

Mr. Norris was carried at full salary on 
sick and annual leave for a period of 9 
months after the accident. He was 
further compensated under the work- 
men’s compensation provisions of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act (5 
U.S. C., sec. 751 et seq.) for a period of 3 
months for alternating intervals of total 
and partial disability, his compensation 
payments during this period amounting 
to $368.41, plus reimbursement for medi- 
cal and hospital expenses in the sum of 
$479.75. In addition, he was reimbursed 
in the amount of $270 by the War De- 
partment (now the Department of the 
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Army) for damage to his car as author- 
ized by the act of July 3, 1943 (31 U. S. C., 
sec. 223b). There is no indication that 
since December 27, 1943, when work- 


men's compensation payments ceased, 


Mr. Norris sustained any further wage 
loss, although, as of that date, there 
was some limitation of motion in the knee 
with about 10 percent disability of that 
joint. Should it appear that he has suf- 
fered or will suffer any further loss of 
wage-earning capacity by reason of the 
injury, he will be entitled to further com- 
pensation under the terms of the Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act. 

It is the theory of the present bill that 
while Mr. Norris has beén compensated 
for his loss of pay caused by the disabil- 
ity, the Compensation Act, in its present 
form, provides no compensation for 
physical impairment as such (as distin- 
guished from loss of earning capacity) or 
for pain and suffering, and that because 
the injury was inflicted through the 
negligence of an employee of the Army 
Department his recovery under the Com- 
pensation Act should not bar him from 
being compensated for these additional 
elements of damage. There is no indi- 
cation in the committee reports or ap- 
pended documents, however, how the spe- 
cific figure mentioned in the bill was 
computed. 

The committee reports assume that if 
this injury had occurred on or after 
January 1, 1945, Mr. Norris would have 
been entitled to sue for damages under 
the Federal Tort Claims Act instead of 
being relegated to his remedy under the 
Employees’ Compensation Act. In sup- 
port of this contention, they quote the 
third-party action provisions (secs. 26 
and 27) of the Compensation Act and 
certain dicta in a preliminary decision 
of the United States District Court for 
the District of Maryland in Jefferson v. 
United States (74 Fed. Supp. 209). In 
that case, incidentally, the same court 
subsequently reversed itself (77 Fed. 
Supp. 706), on the ground that the plain- 
tiff in that case, who had sued for dam- 
ages for injuries allegedly caused by a 
negligent operation performed by an 
Army surgeon while both were on active 
duty, was not cognizable under the Tort 
Claims Act but only under the special 
statutes relating to compensation for 
service-connected disability. 

Assuming, however, that if the injury 
had occurred within the time limits of 
the Tort Claims Act, Mr. Norris could 
have elected which remedy to pursue 
(United States v. Marine ((C.C. A. 4, 
1946) 155 F. (2d) 456); Panama R. Co. v. 
Strobel ((C. C. A. 5, 1922) 282 F. 52); 
Payne v. Cohilmeyer ((C. C. A. 7, 1921) 
275 F. 803) ), he could not properly have 
proceeded under both acts. (Dahn v. 
Davis (258 U. S. 421); cf. Parr v. United 
States (C. C. A. 10) 172 F. (2d) 462).) 
The third-party action sections (secs. 26, 
27) in the Compensation Act do not sup- 
port a contrary view since we are dealing 
here not with the liability of a third 
party but with that of the United States. 
As said in the Dahn case: 

Plainly, by these two sections Congress 
deals with the liability of persons other 
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than the United States to employees en- 
titled to compensation under the act, not 
for the purpose of increasing that compen- 
sation, but for the purpose of reimbursing 
the Government for payments made, and 
of indemnifying it against other amounts 
payable in the future. The sections empha- 
size the disposition to treat the compensa- 
tion provided for as adequate for the injuries 
received, and they negative any intention 
on the part of the Government to make fur- 
ther payments. 


To allow compensation for disability 
in this case, on account of elements of 
damage not recognized by the Compensa- 
tion Act, to a claimant who has received 
the full measure of compensation allow- 
able under the sick-leave statute and 
under the Compensation Act, while oth- 
ers who have suffered equal or worse in- 
juries and damage are limited to a single 
remedy, would be plainly discriminatory 
and contrary to the basic principle of 
equal treatment before the law to which, 
I believe, the United States should ad- 
here. 

Such additional relief would, moreover, 
be contrary to the basic purposes of the 
Compensation Act. Recognizing this 
fact, the House of Representatives on 
June 30, 1949, passed H. R. 3191, section 
201 of which would make clear the fact 
that the right to compensation benefits 
under the Employees’ Compensation Act 
is exclusive of all other legal liability of 
the United States to its employees for 
damages by reason of the negligence of 
its agents. As said in House Report 
No. 729 (p. 14) in this connection: 


Workmen's compensation laws, in general, 
specify that the remedy provided thereun- 
der shall be the employee’s (or the em- 
ployee’s dependents’) exclusive remedy 
against the employer, except in those situa- 
tions where the employer violates the law 
by failing to insure his compensation liabil- 
ity. The basic theory supporting such pro- 
visions is that the workmen's compensation 
remedy constitutes a substitute for the em- 
ployee’s former remedy at law for damages 
against his employer, including a like rem- 
edy available to dependents under death 
statutes. When the Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act was enacted in 1916, as a general 
proposition the United States could not be 
sued in tort by its employees or their de- 
pendents. In view of this provision making 
the compensation remedy exclusive appar- 
ently was then not deemed by the Congress 
to be necessary. With the creation of cor- 
porate instrumentalities of government and 
with the passage of various statutes author- 
izing the bringing of tort actions against the 
Government, new problems have arisen. 
Such statutes as the Suits in Admiralty Act, 
the Public Vessels Act, the Federal Tort 
Claims Act—and there may be others—au- 
thorize in general terms the bringing of 
damage actions against the United States. 
Federal employees claiming that these gen- 
eral statutes apply to them, and spurred by 
the inadequacy of the benefits under the 
Employees’ Compensation Act, have sued the 
Government under such statutes for injuries 
received in the course of their employment. 
Similarly, corporate instrumentalities cre- 
ated by the Government among their powers 
are authorized to sue and be sued, thus open- 
ing the way for the filing of suits by em- 
ployees against such instrumentalities. 

There does not appear to have been any 
purposeful intention in these instances to 
give to Government employees, or rather 
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some of them, the right to sue the United 
States, in addition to or as an alternative to 
the right to workmen's compensation. 


In view of these considerations, I be- 
lieve it my duty to return the bill without 
my approval. * 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, August 5, 1949. 


ARTHUR C. JONES—VETO MESSAGE 
(S. DOC. NO. 104) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
bill, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed: 


To the United States Senate: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, the enrolled bill S. 275 “For the 
relief of Arthur C. Jones.” 

The bill provides for payment of the 
sum of $4,881.36, plus the sum of $987.60 
for medical expenses, to Arthur C. Jones, 
of Dover, N. H., in full satisfaction of his 
claim against the United States for per- 
sonal injuries sustained by him while 
serving as a laborer at the United States 
naval shipyard, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Mr. Jones claims that he sustained 
injury on July 28, 1942, when a transfer 
truck operated by a fellow-employee ran 
over his left toe, and that as a result a 
gangrenous condition developed which 
necessitated the amputation of both feet. 
It further appears that the evidence re- 
lating to whether claimant submitted a 
notice of the injury within the 48-hour 
period required by the regulations is con- 
flicting. According to claimant, he re- 
ported the injury to his supervisor who 
referred him to the dispensary and 
claimant thought such visit to the dis- 
pensary would constitute a report of the 
accident. According to the Navy De- 
partment, no notice of the injury was 
received until April 16, 1946. Claimant 
filed a claim under the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act on January 
15, 1947, more than 4 years after the 
alleged injury. Such claim was rejected 
by the Director of that Bureau on the 
ground that notice of injury and claim 
for compensation were not filed within 
ree time required by the Compensation 

ct. 

In rejecting the claim because of fail- 
ure to conform to the time limitations, 
the Director of the Bureau, as the stat- 
ute permits him to do, of his own motion 
considered whether the noncompliance 
with the time limits was sufficiently 
excused so as to permit a waiver of such 
noncompliance. He determined, on the 
record before him, that there was not 
then a sufficient basis to warrant a waiv- 
er of the time limitations so as to permit 
the case to proceed to a determination 
upon its merits. It is still open to the 
claimant, nevertheless (sec. 37 of the 
act) to request the Director to reopen 
the claim and to reconsider such addi- 
tional grounds for failure to file within 
the time limits as were not presented to 
him before by the claimant. 

While it is thus apparent that this 
claim is subject to the objection that the 
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claimant has not exhausted all the ad- 
ministrative means available to him to 
secure a hearing on its merits, a broader 
and mure serious objection exists to its 
approval. The bill, in effect, constitutes 
å total and complete bypassing of the 
processes provided by the Employees’ 
Compensation Act for the adjudication 
of claims of Federal personnel injured 
during the course of their employment. 
Presented in another way, it substitutes 
a legislative determination and lump- 
sum award for the normal administra- 
tive disposition of such a case provided 
for by the statute applicable to the claim, 
In requiring this claimant to abide by 
the adjudication processes “nd the nor- 
mal periodic benefits provided in this 
general enactment of the Congress, no 
more is asked of him than is required 
of all other Government employees sus- 
taining injury during employment. 

Deserving of consideration, too, is the 
fact that, if the claim should be found 
to be maintainable under the statute 
and should be adjudicated in his favor, 
the amount proposed to be awarded him 
by the enrollment would be considerably 
less than the compensation benefits to 
which he would be entitled to receive 
under the Employees’ Compensation Act 
over the years. 

In the light of the foregoing, I have 
felt obliged not to give my approval to 
this measure. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, August 5, 1949. 


HAYWARD O. BRANDON—VETO MESSAGE 
(5. DOC. NO. 106) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
bill, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed: 


To the United States Senate: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, the enrolled bill, S. 1266, “for the 
relief of Hayward O. Brandon.” 

The bill would provide for payment of 
the sum of $259, to Hayward O. Brandon, 
of Philippi, W. Va., in full settlement of 
his claims against the United States for 
wages for overtime work performed dur- 
ing 1941 as an employee of the Post Of- 
fice Department. 

It appears that.claimant was appointed 
as a permanent fireman-laborer at the 
Philippi, W. Va., post office on January 1, 
1941. Through error, he was not given 
the benefits of the 40-hour week law from 
January 1 to July 1, 1941. On Au- 
gust 1, 1941, the Post Office Depart- 
ment notified the postmaster at Philippi, 
W. Va., that he could grant claimant 
compensatory time whenever convenient 
to cover the overtime service performed 
by claimant from the date of his appoint- 
ment. On March 29, 1945, claimant still 
had to his credit 592 hours of overtime 
for which compensatory time could not 
be granted prior to the passage of the 
act of July 1, 1944 (Public Law 406), 
which provides for payment of overtime. 
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While it is regrettable that claimant 
was unable to obtain the benefits of the 
overtime work he performed, it is never- 
theless true that, at the time such over- 
time service was rendered, no legislation 
existed which would authorize overtime 
pay. Moreover, there are doubtless 
numerous other instances in which Gov- 
ernment employees lost the benefits of 
overtime work performed and to enact 
the instant bill would be to add discrimi- 
nation to the hardships suffered by such 
other employees inasmuch as it would 
accord to claimant preferential treat- 
ment not given to others similarly 
situated. 

At the time the act of July 1, 1944, was 
enacted, no doubt the Congress in es- 
tablishing the effective date of such act 

must have considered the advisability of 

making provision for uncompensated 
overtime work earned prior to the effec- 
tive date of the statute. In the absence 
of such statutory provision or any con- 
gressional policy relating to cases of this 
type granting the relief proposed by this 
measure would not be equitable. 

In view of the foregoing, T am accord- 
ingly unable to approve the bill. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE House, August 5, 1949. 


THE BRANNAN AGRICULTURAL PRO- 
GRAM—RESOLUTION OF PARSHALL 
(N. DAK.) FARMERS UNION COOPERA- 
TIVE ELEVATOR CO. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
annual stockholders’ meeting of the Par- 
shall, N. Dak., Farmers Union Coopera- 
tive Elevator Co., on July 16, 1949, in 
support of the so-called Brannan agri- 
cultural program. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas farmers have taken huge losses 
in prices received for farm products during 
the past year; and 

Whereas it seems as though the Eighty- 
first Congress does not realize the danger of 
further price drops in agricultural products; 
and 

Whereas Charles Brannan, Secretary of 
Agriculture, has placed a bill before Congress 
which proposes full parity for all agriculture, 
full employment for labor, full consumption, 
and recognizes the importance of the family- 
size farm. 

Now, therefore, we the members of Par- 
shall Farmers Union Cooperative Elevator 
Co., in annual meeting assembled in Par- 
shall, N. Dak., July 16, 1949, do urge that you 
give full support for the Brannan plan and 
move for enactment of this agricultural 
program before the adjournment of the 
Eighty-first Congress; to prevent another de- 
pression, and we further resolve that a copy 
of this resolution be sent by our directors to 
the chairman of Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee, both Senators and both Representa- 
tives from North Dakota. 

A. C. TORGERSON, 
President, 

Epwarp May, 
Secretary. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE TO CERTAIN INDIANS 
OF NORTH DAKOTA—RESOLUTION OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE BOARD OF NORTH 
DAKOTA 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a resolution adopted by the 
Public Welfare Board of North Dakota, 
at its June 1949 meeting, relating to pub- 
lic assistance to certain Indians of North 
Dakota. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
fion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas for the past 2 years, Indians in 
need of general assistance on the reservations 
in North Dakota, particularly the Indians lvy- 
ing on the Turtle Mountain and Fort Totten 
Reservations, and, to a lesser degree, those 
living on the Standing Rock and Fort Bert- 
hold reservation, have suffered acute distress 
because of the lack of funds available for 
their care; and 

Whereas the Public Welfare Board of North 
Dakota, as the official agency created by the 
legislative assembly of North Dakota in 1935, 
is charged with the responsibility of super- 
vising public welfare in North Dakota, in- 
cluding provision for care of all its citizens 
even though the Public Welfare Board of 
North Dakota, as a State department and a 
State agency, is not primarily responsible for 
the actual provision of the funds and/or com- 
modities because in North Dakota the county 
is primarily responsible for the relief of dis- 
tress and the provision of funds for those in 
need; and 

Whereas the Public Welfare Board of North 
Dakota believe that substantively, equitably, 
and morally the Federal Government is re- 
sponsible for those people who are citizens of 
North Dakota and the United States who are 
residing on the Indian reservations; that the 
Federal Government acted within its powers 
and duties in dealing with the Indian situa- 
tion years ago and one of the effects of this 
operation was to place great numbers of In- 
dian families in certain restricted and non- 
productive areas where the Federal Govern- 
ment apparently proposed to take care and 
rehabilitate these persons until they became 
self-supporting; that the initiation of this 
step by the Federal Government was its 
initiation wholly and completely; that ap- 
parently it has failed over the years in deal- 
ing with this humanitarian and always dis- 
tressing problem; that the last few years the 
high cost of living, the lack of employment 
available, and the increasing interest of our 
citizens in the welfare of these people has 
succeeded in making this always distressing 
problem acute; that the Federal Government 
has failed dismally and signally in making 
adequate provision for its own citizens; that 
it is the opinion of the Public Welfare Board 
of North Dakota that the Office of Indian 
Affairs, in the Department of the Interior, 
has lacked vigor in prosecuting its request 
for funds, in not asking for enough money, 
in not keeping tuned and keyed to the facts 
of the moment; that it is the opinion of the 
Public Welfare Board of North Dakota that 
even though the Office of Indian Affairs, in 
the Department of the Interior, did prosecute 
vigorously its request for funds for the relief 
of distress on a minimum basis of United 
States citizens, that the Congress of the 
United States also needs to modify its method 
in view of this situation and to appropriate 
at the beginning of the fiscal year sufficient 
funds and not rely on an eccentric system 
of taking care of human beings by uncertain 
and too-late deficiency appropriations only 
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secured by trouble, expense, and the mobili- 
zation of pressure; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of the Public 
Welfare Board of North Dakota that the time 
to secure funds for the relief of human dis- 
tress is before the distress occurs; that some- 
where, somehow, some reliance must be 
placed on estimates for public assistance for 
Indians and in the same way that it is placed 
upon the estimates for public assistance for 
whites; and 

Whereas the Public Welfare Board of 
North Dakota received an appropriation of 
$100,000 from the 1949 legislative assembly; 
that this appropriation was given only for 
the humanitarian purpose of assuring that 
if worse came to worse that at least a mini- 
mum amount would be available to keep 
these people alive; that the Public Welfare 
Board of North Dakota vigorously believe 
that it is up to Washington to do something 
adequately and ahead of time, that it is the 
firm belief of the Public Welfare Board of 
North Dakota that if dynamically vigorous 
steps are not taken in this area ahead of time 
that this coming winter will make three in a 
row that funds have not been available in an 
adequate amount and will make three In a 
row that United States citizens have had to 
suffer: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Board 
that the representatives in Congress from 
North Dakota be petitioned to exercise their 
good offices to effectuate the appropriation 
and allocation of adequate funds based on 
estimates given by the State and county offi- 
cials in North Dakota so that our American 
citizens may have some semblance of security 
for the dire necessities of life in the cold 
North Dakota wintertime; it is also 

Resolved by the Public Welfare Board of 
North Dakota, That the Representatives in 
Congress from North Dakota be commended 
on their past efforts to secure adequate funds 
for this purpose. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HOLLAND, from the Committee on 
Public Works: 

S. 384. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings to convey to the 
Temple Methodist Church, a nonprofit cor- 
poration, of San Francisco, Calif., a portion 
of the federally-owned building known as 
100 McAllister Street, San Francisco, Calif., 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 842). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice: 

S. 2226. A bill relating to the compensation 
of certain employees of the Panama Canal; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 845). 

By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 

S. 1479. A bill to abolish the village-deliv- 
ery service of the Post Office Department, to 
transfer village carriers to the city-delivery 
service, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 843); and 

H. R. 2662. A bill to grant time to em- 
ployees in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment to participate, without loss of pay 
or deduction from annual leave, in funerals 
for deceased members of the armed forces 
returned to the United States for burial; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 844). 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service: 

S. 2379. A bill to establish a standard 
schedule of rates of basic compensation for 
certain employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment; to provide an equitable system for 
fixing and adjusting the rates of basic com- 
pensation of individual employees; to re- 
peal the Classification Act of 1923, as 
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amended; and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 847). 

By Mr, GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 5831. A bill to exempt certain volatile 
fruit-flavor concentrates from the tax on 
liquors; without amendment (Rept. No. 
841). 

By Mr. MCKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

H. R. 5300, A bill making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and 
for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept, No. 846). 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

§.1115. A bill authorizing appropriations 
for the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of the western land-boundary fence 
project, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 848). 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance; 

James J. Andrews, of New York, N. Y., to 
be superintendent of the United States as- 
say office at New York, N. v.; and 

Miss Marion J. Harron, of California, to be 
a judge of the Tax Court of the United 
States, for a term of 12 years from June 2, 
1948. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the. first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


Mr. CONNALLY (for himself, Mr. TYDINGS, 
Mr. THomas of Utah, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
Green, Mr. McMAHON, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
Lucas, and Mr. JoHNSON of Texas) in- 
troduced Senate bill 2388, to promote the 
foreign policy and provide for the defense 
and general welfare of the United States by 
furnishing military assistance-to foreign na- 
tions, which was referred to the Committees 
on Foreign Relations and Armed Services, 
jointly, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 2389. A bill to terminate lump-sum 
benefits provided by law to certain Reserve 
officers of the Navy and Air Force; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 2390. A bill to permit the holder of 100 
or more shares or other units of any secu- 
rity registered under the Securities Act of 
1933 to secure one certificate representing all 
such shares or units; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WATKINS (for himself and Mr. 
THOMAS of Utah): 

S. 2391. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
Weber Basin reclamation project, Utah; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(Mr. GILLETTE introduced Senate bill 
2392, to enlarge the definition of cosmetic 
contained in the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act by removing the exception 
made in the case of soap, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 
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By Mr. MCCARRAN: 

8. 2393. A bill for the relief of Martin Al- 

brecht; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 2394. A bill to authorize commissioned 
officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps to administer certain oaths, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 2395. A bill to provide for payment of 
amounts due mentally incompetent per- 
sonnel of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and Public Health Service; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. LUCAS (by request) : 

S. 2396. A bill relating to the compensa- 
tion of employees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO FOREIGN 
NATIONS 


Mr. CONNALLY. I am introducing 
today the new draft of a bill for the arm- 
ing of the North Atlantic Pact coun- 
tries and certain other countries set 
forth in the bill. I am introducing the 
bill on behalf of myself, the Senator from 
Maryland IMr. Typincs], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Green], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Manon], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lucas], and my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son]. I have not canvassed other mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee. 
I shall be pleased to add any of their 
names, but I did not go into that. 

Mr. President, the bill, I think, will 
remove from the field of discussion and 
objection a number of points which were 
represented to be antagonistic to provi- 
sions of the treaty. No action was taken 
because the committee was not meeting 
on this subject, but it has received a very 
favorable reaction from a number of 
the members of the committee, both of 
the Armed Services Committee and of 
the Foreign Relations Committee as be- 
ing an improvement on the original bill. 
It is a vast improvement. 


I want to pay a compliment to the. 


Secretary of State who redrafted the 
bill. When the bill was first introduced 
members of the committee, including 
myself, suggested to the Secretary of 
State that the bill would have to be re- 
written in view of a great many aspects. 
In the rewriting, most of those points 
have been either eliminated or modified 
in such a way as to make the bill more 
acceptable to all Members of the Senate. 

Mr. President, one reason for delay 
and one reason for lack of information 
on the part of the committee as to all 
the details of the original bill at the time 
it was introduced was that while the 
treaty was pending, members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, including my- 
self, did not want the arms bill brought 
up at that time. We did not want to 
entangle it with the debate on the treaty. 
It would have prolonged debate on the 
treaty. So, at our request, the bill was 
not sent here. When it was sent, it had 
already been introduced by the chair- 
man of the committee in the House, and 
we felt it should be introduced in the 
Senate as a sort of working paper, with 
the distinct understanding that it would 
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be up to the Congress to modify, amend, 
or change it in any way. 

So I ask Senators to give attention to 
this redraft of the bill, which I now in- 
troduce. I think it will be to the tre- 
mendous advantage of Senators if they 
will do that. I believe it will promote 
the cause. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Ican agree with 
much the Senator from Texas has said 
about the new draft. I express my ap- 
preciation of the fact that the State De- 
partment and the Department of De- 
fense have responded so sympathetically 
to the very serious disagreements which 
many of us had to the scope of the orig- 
inal bill and the extent of the delegation 
of power. 

I agree with the Senator from Texas 
that the new bill has substantially nar- 
rowed the area of controversy. There 
still remain one or two major questions 
which are wide open and which, so far as 
I am concerned, I prefer should await 
the hearings before undertaking to dis- 
cuss them. But I want to add my own 
testimony that the rewritten bill is a 
very great improvement over the orig- 
inal bill, and it has met most of the 
major objections which were raised by 
me and some of my colleagues against it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and referred to the Commit- 
tees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services, jointly, under the unanimous 
consent heretofore given. 

The bill (S. 2388) to promote the for- 
eign policy and provide for the defense 
and general welfare of the United States 
by furnishing military assistance to for- 
eign nations, introduced by Mr. Con- 
NALLY (for himself, Mr. Typrncs, Mr. 
Tuomas of Utah, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. McManon, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. Lucas, 
and Mr. JoHNSON of Texas), was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committees on Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services, jointly. 

ADDITIONAL REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Subsequently, 

Mr. WATKINS, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2391) to author- 
ize the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the Weber Basin recla- 
mation project, Utah, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report 
(No. 849) thereon. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 OF 1949 


Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself and Mr. 
Muwnpt) submitted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 151), which was referred to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments: 

Resolved, That the Senate does not favor 
the Reorganization Plan No. 2 transmitted 
to the Congress by the President on June 20, 
1949. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated: 

H. R. 2733. An act to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance by the 
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Secretary of the Interior of the Canadian 
River reclamation project, Texas; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 4059. An act to clarify exemption 
from taxation of certain property of the Na- 
tional Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution; 

H. R. 4393. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 4394. An act to amend sections 10, 11, 
and 12 of chapter V of the act of June 19, 
1934, as amended, entitled “An act to regu- 
late the business of life insurance in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia”; 

H. R. 4749. An act to remove the require- 
ment of residence in the District of Colum- 
bir for membership on the Commission on 
Mental Health; 

H. R. 4789. An act to provide for the is- 
suance of a license to practice chiropractic in 
the District of Columbia to Abraham J. 
Ehrlich: 

H. R. 4892. An act to provide for the ad- 
mission of pay patients to the Home for the 
Aged and Infirm; and 

H. J. Res. 302. Joint resolution to amend 
the act of June 30, 1949, which increased the 
compensation of certain employees of the 
District of Columbia so as to clarify the pro- 
visions relating to retired policemen and fire- 
men; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


CHANGES OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. GEORGE, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Finance was discharged from the further 
consideration of the following bills, and 
they were referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

S. 2248. A bill to amend section 7 (a) of 
the act entitled “An act to establish a De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery in the 
Veterans’ Administration,” approved Janu- 
ary 3, 1946, to establish the “chief grade” in 
the Dental Service, and for other purposes; 

S. 2249. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to establish a Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration,” approved January 3, 1946, to pro- 
vide for the appointment of dental special- 
ists, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2361. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of McCornack General Hospital, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and for other purposes. 


DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. McCARTHY submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 2060) to establish a De- 
partment of Welfare, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, and 
ordered to be printed. 

COMPENSATION OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES 

OF PANAMA CANAL—AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2226) re- 
lating to the compensation of certain 
employees of the Panama Canal, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

CODE—AMENDMENT 


Mr, THYE submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 3905) to amend section 3121 
of the Internal Revenue Code, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
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FREE IMPORTATION PRIVILEGES TO 
MEMBERS OF ARMED FORCES OF 
OTHER NATIONS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. THYE submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 5086) to accord privileges of 
free importation to members of the 
armed forces of other nations, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. THYE submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 5268) to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 4146) 
making appropriations for the National 
Security Council, the National Security Re- 
sources Board, and for military functions 
administered by the National Military 
Establishment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1950, and for other purposes, the 
following amendment, namely: On page 14, 
line 16, insert the following: Provided 
further, That no part of this or any other 
appropriation contained in this act shall be 
available for the procurement of any article 
of food or clothing not grown or produced 
in the United States or its possessions, ex- 
cept to the extent that the Secretary of the 
Army shall determine that a satisfactory 
quality and sufficient quantity of any arti- 
cles of food or clothing grown or produced 
in the United States or its possessions can- 
not be procured as and when needed at 
United States market prices and without un- 
duly increasing future United States market 
prices and except procurements by vessels in 
foreign waters and emergency procurements 
or procurements of highly perishable foods 
by establishments located outside the con- 
tinental United States, except the Territories 
of Hawaii and Alaska, for the personnel at- 
tached thereto: Provided further, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of the forego- 
ing proviso, the Secretary of the Army is au- 
thorized to purchase from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation any meat owned and 
stored by such Corporation on the date cf 
enactment of this act which the Secretary 
determines to be of a satisfactory quality 
for the use of the Military Establishment, 
or for civilian feeding in occupied areas.” 


Mr. McCARRAN also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 4146, making appro- 
priations for the National Security Coun- 
cil, the National Security Resources 
Board, and for military functions ad- 
ministered by the National Military 
Establishment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1950, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. McCARRAN submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules cf the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 4146) 
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making appropriations for the National Se- 
curity Council, the National Security Re- 
sources Board, and for military functions 
administered by the National Military Es- 
tablishment for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1950, and for other purposes, the follow- 
ing amendment, namely: On page 97, line 5, 
insert the following: “No part of any appro- 
priation contained in this act shall be used 
directly or indirectly, except for temporary 
employment in case of emergency, for the 
payment of any civilian for services rendered 
by him on the Canal Zone while occupying a 
skilled, technical, clerical, administrative, 
executive, or supervisory position unless 
such person is a citizen of the United States 
of America or of the Republic of Panama: 
Provided, however, (1) That, notwithstand- 
ing the provision in the act approved August 
11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1409), limiting employment 
in the above-mentioned positions to citizens 
of the United States from and after the date 
of approval of said act, citizens of Panama 
may be employed in such positions; (2) that 
at no time shall the number of Panamanian 
citizens employed in the above-mentioned 
positions exceed the number of citizens of 
the United States so employed if United 
States citizens are available in continental 
United States or on the Canal Zone; (3) that 
nothing in this act shall prohibit the con- 
tinued employment of any person who shall 
have rendered 15 or more years of faithful 
and honorable service on the Canal Zone; 
(4) that in the selection of personnel for 
skilled, technical, administrative, clerical, 
supervisory, or executive positions, the con- 
trolling factors in filing these positions shall 
be efficiency, experience, training, and educa- 
tion; (5) that all citizens of Panama and the 
United States rendering skilled, technical, 
clerical, administrative, executive, or super- 
visory service on the Canal Zone under the 
terms of this act (a) shall normally be em- 
ployed not more than 40 hours per week, (b) 
may receive as compensation equal rates of 
pay based upon rates paid for similar employ- 
ment in continental United States plus 25 
percent; (6) this entire section shall apply 
only to persons employed in skilled, techni- 
cal, clerical, administrative, executive, or su- 
pervisory positions on the Canal Zone di- 
rectly or indirectly by any branch of the 
United States Government or by any cor- 
poration or company whose stock is owned 
wholly or in part by the United States Gov- 
ernment: Provided further, That the Presi- 
dent may suspend from time to time in 
whole or in part compliance with this sec- 
tion in time of war or national emergency 
if he should deem such course to be in the 
public interest.” 


Mr. McCARRAN also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 4146, making appro- 
priations for the National Security 
Council, the National Security Re- 
sources Board, and for military func- 
tions administered by the National Mil- 
itary Establishment for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. McKELLAR. In accordance with 
rule XL, of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, I hereby give notice in writing 
that it is my intention to move to suspend 
paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the purpose 
of proposing to the bill (H. R. 5300) 
making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes, the following amend- 
ment, namely: 

On page line insert a new paragraph 
as follows: “and shall be available for coop- 
eration with the United States Immigration 
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and Naturalization Service and the Secretary 
of State in negotiating and carrying out 
agreements relating to the employment of 
foreign agricultural workers, subject to the 
immigration laws and when necessary to sup- 
plement the domestic labor force.“ 


Mr. McKELLAR also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 5300, making appropri- 
ations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. McKELLAR. In accordance with 
rule XL of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, I hereby give notice in writing 
that it is my intention to move to sus- 
pend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 
5300) making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and 
for other purposes, the following amend- 
ment, namely: 

On page line 
as follows: 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE 

AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 

“The first proviso under this head in the 
Federal Security Agency Appropriation Act, 
1950, is amended to read as follows: ‘Pro- 
vided, That of the amount herein made 
available for expenditure, not more than 
$50,000 may be expended without regard to 
section 322 of the act of June 30, 1932, as 
amended (40 U. S. C. 278a), for alterations, 
repairs, and improvements to the buildings 
occupied by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance in Baltimore, Md., and vi- 
cinity, of which amount not more than 
$15,000 shall be available for alterations, 
repairs, and equipment for an employee cafe- 
teria or cafeterias, and the total amount 
made available in this proviso, except such 
part as may be necessary for incidental ex- 
penses of the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance, may be transferred to the 
Public Buildings Administration, General 
Services Administration, for such purposes.“ 


Mr. McKELLAR also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 5300, making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. ELLENDER. In accordance with 
rule XL of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, I hereby give notice in writing 
that it is my intention to move to sus- 
pend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 
5300) making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, 
and for other purposes, the following 
amendment, namely: 

On page —, line —, insert a new para- 
graph as follows: 

“GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
“SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL 
“Salaries and expenses: For expenses 


necessary for carrying out the provisions of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 


insert a new paragraph 
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Services Act of 1949 (Public Law 152, ap- 
proved June 30, 1949), relating to excess 
and surplus property, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia; allo- 
cations to Government agencies for services 
rendered in connection with care and han- 
dling or disposal of property declared surplus 
prior to July 1, 1948; not to exceed $5,000 
for payment of claims pursuant to law (28 
U. S. C. 2672); not to exceed $14,000 for a 
health-service program as authorized by 
law (5 U. S. C. 150); printing and binding; 
expenses of attendance at meetings con- 
cerned with the purposes of this appropria- 
tion; acquisition of real property and in- 
terests therein, necessary in connection with 
care and handling or disposal of property; 
payments to States or political subdivisions 
thereof of sums in lieu of taxes accruing 
against real property declared surplus by 
Government corporations; appraisers at rates 
of pay or fees not to exceed those usual 
for similar services; and advances of funds 
to cashiers and collection officials, upon fur- 
nishing bond; fiscal year 1950, $22,500,000: 
Provided, That the Administration may pro- 
cure by contract or otherwise and furnish 
to governmental employees and employees 
of Government contractors at the reasonable 
value thereof food, meals, subsistence, and 
medical supplies, emergency medical serv- 
ices, quarters, heat, light, household equip- 
ment, laundry service, and sanitation fa- 
cilities, and erect temporary structures and 
make alterations in existing structures nec- 
essary for these purposes, when such em- 
ployees are engaged in the disposal of sur- 
plus property, or in the preparation for such 
disposal, at locations where such supplies, 
services, equipment, or facilities are other- 
wise unavailable, the proceeds derived there- 
from to be credited to this appropriation: 
Provided further, That in addition to the 
amount hereinbefore appropriated, and 
notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
law. not to exceed $4,000,000 of the proceeds 
of the disposal of surplus property subject 
to a ‘national security clause’ as defined in 
the National Industrial Reserve Aot of 1948 
(50 U. S. C. 451), or as imposed pursuant 
to the act of August 5, 1947 (10 U. S. C. 
1270, 34 U. S. C. 522 (a) ), or deductions from 
proceeds otherwise collectible as a result of 
the disposal of such property, shall be avail- 
able for such costs of renovation, restora- 
tion, rehabilitation, improvement, and re- 
pair of industrial facilities as may be con- 
tracted for during the fiscal year 1950 if 
required for purposes of national defense 
or for the protection of the public or of 
private property from the effects of the 
operation of such facilities: Provided jur- 
ther, That appropriations to the War As- 
sets Administration for the fiscal year 1947 
shall remain available for expenditure dur- 
ing fiscal year 1950 for obligations incurred 
during the fiscal year 1947 in respect to 
industry agents’ contracts: Provided further, 
That not to exceed $762,000 of the appropria- 
tions to the War Assets Administration for 
the fiscal year 1949 shall remain available 
for accumulated or accrued leave paid after 
June 30, 1949, to employees of the War As- 
sets Administration separated or furloughed 
on or before that date.” 


Mr. ELLENDER also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 5300, making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in cer- 
tain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
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to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for 
the purpose of proposing to the bill (H. 
R. 3838) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, and for other 
purposes, the following amendments, 
namely: 

Page 4, line 6, after the word “Interior”, 
insert the following “Provided further, That 
not to exceed $65,000 of the unobligated bal- 
ance of the appropriation for this purpose 
contained in the Interior Department Ap- 
propriation Act, 1949, is hereby continued 
available to June 30, 1950.” 

Page 16, after line 11, insert a new para- 
graph as follows: 

“Vessel conversion: For expenses necessary 
in converting and outfitting a vessel for use 
as a service and supply ship by the Alaska 
Native Service, $150,000, to remain available 
until expended.” 

Page 24, after line 9, insert the following: 
“Truxton Canon, the prior year appropria- 
tion of $8,000 for the replacement of the Camp 
Verde, Ariz., Indian school is hereby made 
available for cooperation with the public 
school district of Camp Verde, Ariz., for pub- 
lic school facilities;". 

Page 25, line 22, after the word “transfer”, 
insert the following: “Provided further, That 
unobligated balances in the amount of $202,- 
418 of specific authorizations in appropria- 
tions for prior years under the heading “Con- 
struction, and so forth, buildings and utili- 
ties” are hereby rescinded and such sum 
shall be carried to the surplus fund and 
covered into the immediately upon 
the approval of this act.” 

Page 27, line 9, after the word “tribe”, in- 
sert the following: “, and the authorization 
from tribal funds for the payment of salaries 
of necessary employees and other expenses 
for the distribution of per capita payments 
authorized by the act of July 2, 1942 (56 
Stat. 528), is hereby increased from $1,500 to 
$4,500.” 

Page 31, after line 20, insert a new para- 
graph as follows: 

“The sum of $10,000 of tribal funds of the 
Indians of California heretofore appropriated 
and made available until used by the act 
of July 1, 1946 (60 Stat. 348, 361), for services 
and expenses of attorneys is hereby made 
available for the payment of services and ex- 
penses of the attorneys under and in accord- 
ance with contracts of employment approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior in the prose- 
cution of the class suit No. 31 before the 
Indian Claims Commission in behalf of the 
Indians of California, heretofore recognized 
as an identifiable group of American Indians 
and enrolled under the act of May 18, 1928 
(45 Stat. 602), as amended by the acts of 
April 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 259), and June 30, 
1948 (Public Law 852, 80th Cong., 2d sess.), 
which are hereby recognized as an identifiable 
group of American Indians within the mean- 
ing of the Indian Claims Commission Act 
of August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1049).” 

Page 38, line 12, after the word “property”, 
insert the following: “; payments to school 
districts in accordance with the act of June 
29, 1948 (Public Law 835), including pay- 
ments on account of dependents of employ- 
ees in field offices in project areas engaged 
in construction and related activities.” 

Page 39, line 3, after the word “States” in- 
sert the following: “: Provided further, That 
funds appropriated for the Bureau of Recla- 
mation shall be available for expenditure 
through the facilities of the National Park 
Service in amounts of not to exceed $25,000 
for any one reservoir area for studies of rec- 
reational areas and planning for their utili- 
zation, and in amounts of not to exceed $25,- 
000 for any one reservoir area for the investi- 
gation and recovery of archaeological and 
paleontological remains in reservoir areas in 
which said Bureau is performing work, in 
the same manner as provided for in the act 
of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666), and funds 
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so expended shall not be reimbursable or 
returnable under the reclamation law.” 

Page 41, after line 14, insert the following 
new paragraph: 

“Investigations, upper Colorado River 
Basin: For engineering and economic in- 
vestigations and studies of water conserva- 
tion and development plans, in the upper 
Colorado River Basin States, such investiga- 
tions, surveys, and studies to be carried on 
by said Bureau either independently, or in 
cooperation with State agencies and other 
Federal agencies, $500,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended, and which shall be in 
addition to any other funds ayailable for 
expenditures for such investigations in said 
area.” 

Page 43, after line 5, insert a new paragraph 
as follows: 

“Humboldt project, Nevada, $500,000, to- 
ward emergency rehabilitation of irrigation 
and drainage facilities, and flood protection 
subject to allocations under section 7 of 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1939, and 
repayment of reimbursable amounts under 
terms satisfactory to the water users and 
the Bureau of Reclamation.” 

Page 43, line 25, after the word “Reclama- 
tion” insert the following: “and not to ex- 
ceed $100,000 shall be available for emergency 
reconstruction of the northwest unit pipe 
line of the Grants Pass irrigation district, 
the full amount to be repayable under terms 
satisfactory to the district and the Bureau 
of Reclamation.” 

Page 44, line 8, after the word “Utah” 
insert the following: “, including the south 
division of Utah Lake Distributing Co. Canal, 
which is hereby authorized.” 

Page 48, line 18, after the word “Alaska”, 
insert: “to remain available until expended.” 

Page 50, line 1, after the figure “$5,100,000”, 
insert the following: “and in addition 
thereto the Commissioner of Reclamation is 
authorized to enter into contracts in an 
amount not in excess of $2,975,700.” 

Page 50, lines 23 and 24, after the figure 
860,789,890“, insert the following: “of which 
$794,699.93 is for payment to the following- 
named contractors in the following desig- 
nated amounts in full settlement of their 
claims, legal or equitable, of any nature 
whatsoever arising out of or connected with 
the notice by the Bureau of Reclamation of 
the exhaustion of funds for payment of con- 
tractors earnings in connection with the con- 
struction of the Friant-Kern Canal, Calif., 
Peter Kiewit Son's Co., $186,195.93; Arizona- 
Nevada Constructors, $348,867.62; Morrison- 
Knudsen, Inc., and M. H. Hassler, $217,618.- 
47; Bechtel Bros.-McCone Co., $32,018.51.” 

Page 52, beginning in line 1, insert the 
following new paragraph: 

“Fort Sumner project, N. Mex., $750,000, 
and in addition thereto the Commissioner of 
Reclamation is authorized to enter into con- 
ee in an amount not in excess of $1,000,- 

” 

Page 53, line 6, after the word “power”, 
insert the following: “and emergency recon- 
struction of the Le Prele unit, Wyoming.” 

Page 53, line 10, after the word “expended”, 
insert the following: “and in addition there- 
to the Commissioner of Reclamation is hereby 
authorized to incur obligations and enter 
into contracts for additional work, materials, 
and equipment in an amount not exceeding 
$6,364,000, including not to exceed $2,000,000 
for power transmission lines.” 

Page 53, beginning in line 17, after the 
word “agencies”, strike out the following: 
“Provided further, That no part of this ap- 
propriation may be used for surveys, design, 
or construction of the Glendo project, Wyo- 
ming, or any feature thereof to a greater 
capacity or for other purposes than set forth 
in Senate Document No. 191, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session, without the specific 
authorization of Congress” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “Provided further, 
That in order to promote agreement among 
the States of Nebraska, Wyoming, and Col- 
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orado and to avoid any possible alteration of 
existing vested water rights, no part of this 
or of any prior appropriation shall be for 
construction or for further commitment for 
construction of the Glendo unit or any 
feature thereof, until a definite planned re- 
port thereon has been completed, reviewed 
by the States of Nebraska, Wyoming, and 
Colorado and approved by Congress.” 

Page 54, line 7, after the word “Congress”, 
insert the following: “Provided further, That 
no part of this or prior appropriations shall 
be used for construction, nor for further 
commitments to construction of Moorhead 
Dam and Reservoir, Mont., or any feature 
thereof until a definite plan report thereon 
has been completed, reviewed by the States 
of Wyoming and Montana, and approved by 
the Congress.” 

Page 54, lines 12 and 13, after the words 
“by the Congress”, insert the following: 
“Provided further, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be available or used to 
maintain or operate Canyon Ferry Reservoir 
at a higher maximum normal pool elevation 
than 3,766 feet, unless and until new land in 
Broadwater County, Mont., equal in acreage 
to the irrigated land to be inundated in 
Canyon Ferry Reservoir above elevation of 
3,766 feet is provided with facilities for irri- 
gation; or for or in connection with the 
acquisition of the power facilities or trans- 
mission facilities for delivering power from 
the Canyon Ferry project, Montana.” 

Page 55, line 7, after “1948”, insert the fol- 
lowing: Provided, That not to exceed $5,- 
662.22 from the unobligated balance of the 
appropriation for operation, maintenance, 
and replacements of the dam, power plant, 
and other facilities of the Boulder Canyon 
project contained in the Interior Department 
Appropriation Act, 1948, may be utilized for 
additional payments to the Boulder City 
school district for the school year 1947-48, to 
carry out the purposes of said Public 
Law 528.“ 

Page 63, after line 23, insert a new para- 
graph, as follows: 

“The Geological Survey is hereby author- 
ized to acquire by transfer without exchange 
of funds, for 1 year beginning July 1, 1949, 


from executive departments or independent 


establishments, equipment, materials, and 
supplies of all kinds, with an appraised value 
of not to exceed $150,000 from the surplus 
stores of these agencies: Provided, That the 
authorization in this paragraph shall not 
be construed to deny to veterans the priority 
accorded to them in obtaining surplus prop- 
erty under Public Law 375, approved May 3, 
1946.” 

Page 70, line 20, after the word “private”, 
insert the following: “Provided further, That 
the Director of the Bureau of Mines, for the 
purpose of the project now in progress under 
this appropriation on chromite deposits near 
Nye, Mont., is authorized to reacquire for 
the Government certain land, buildings, and 
other facilities essential to the conduct of 
that project and known as Plancor 587, at a 
price not to exceed $44,000.” 

Page 71, after line 2, insert a new paragraph 
as follows: 

“Drainage tunnel, Leadville, Colo.: To 
enable the Bureau of Mines to extend and 
operate the present Leadville, Colo., drain- 
age tunnel for the purpose herein authorized 
or by Public Law 133 of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, $250,000, and in addition the Sec- 
retary is authorized to enter into contracts 
in an amount not to exceed $250,000.” 

Page 72, after line 11, insert a new para- 
graph as follows: 

“Construction planning: For the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications, including 
administrative expenses for an experiment 
station building to be constructed on Gov- 
ernment-owned land, Reno, Nev., $30,000, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That any part of this amount may be trans- 
ferred, upon the request of the Secretary of 
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the Interior, to the General Services Adminis- 
tration.” 

Page 77, after line 8, insert a new para- 
graph as follows: 

“The last paragraph under the head 
‘Bureau of Mines’ in the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act, 1949, is amended to 
read as follows: ‘The Department of the 
Army is authorized to transfer to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, for the use of the 
Bureau of Mines, without compensation 
therefor, full jurisdiction, possession, and 
control of a parcel of 10 acres, more or less, 
from that portion of Fort Douglas Military 
Reservation in the county of Salt Lake, State 
of Utah, which lies directly north and east 
of the site of the Bureau of Mines Inter- 
mountain Experiment Station and is de- 
scribed substantially as follows: All of that 
parcel of land bounded on the north by the 
southerly margin of Fort Douglas Boulevard; 
bounded on the west by the easterly margin 
of Fifteenth East Street extended and by a 
line running south from Monument Num- 
bered 6, Fort Douglas Military Reservation, 
Utah, a distance of four hundred and eighty 
feet, to a point in line with the southerly 
margin of the five-acre tract at present oc- 
cupied by the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, bounded on the south by 
a line running east from said point in line 
with the southerly margin of said Bureau of 
Mines property, and by a line running west 
from Monument Numbered 6, Fort Douglas 
Military Reservation; and bounded on the 
east by a north and south line so located as 
to make the total enclosed area approxi- 
mately ten acres.’” 

Page 82, line 23, after the word “expended”, 
insert the following: “and, in addition, the 
Secretary is authorized to incur obligations 
and enter into contracts, not exceeding a 
total of $3,935,000, for the acquisition of 
lands for purposes of the Independence Na- 
tional Historical Park.” 

Page 83, line 24, after the word “expended”, 
following: “and, in addition, the Secretary 
is hereby authorized to incur obligations 
and enter into contracts, not exceeding a 
total of $1,750,000, for the construction of the 
Blue Ridge, Natchez Trace, George Wash- 
ington Memorial, Colonial, and Foothills 
Parkways.” 

Page 83, line 24, after the word ‘expended”, 
insert the following: “and, in addition, the 
Secretary is hereby authorized to incur obli- 
gations and enter into contracts, not exceed- 
ing $3,250,000, for the purposes authorized 
in section 4a of said act.” 

Page 87, line 6, after the figure “$1,290,000” 
insert the following: “and, in addition, the 
Secretary is authorized to incur obligations 
and enter into contracts for additional work, 
materials, and equipment in an amount not 
exceeding a total of $50,000.” 

Page 88, line 13, after the figure $900,000" 
insert the following: “together with the un- 
obligated balance of the appropriation under 
this head in the Interior Department Appro- 
priation Act, 1949.” 

Page 101, line 17, after the word “Gover- 
nor“, insert the following: “Provided, That 
the Department of the Army or any other 
agency of the United States Government 
having title thereto is authorized to transfer, 
without charge to the government of the 
Virgin Islands or any agency thereof, mate- 
rials, equipment, machinery, supplies, build- 
ings, and docks surplus to its needs in the 
Caribbean area, which may be certified by 
the Department of the Interior as needed for 
any authorized activity of the government of 
the Virgin Islands.” 

Page 104, after line 7, insert a new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. 111. Where appropriations in this 
title are available for expenditure for services 
as authorized by section 15 of the act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), such expendi- 
tures shal be at rates not exceeding $35 
per diem for individuals (unless a higher 
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rate is otherwise authorized by law or unless 
a higher rate, not exceeding $50, shall be 
approved by the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget).” 


Mr. HAYDEN also submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 3838, making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, 
and for other purposes, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendments referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


HAPPENINGS IN WASHINGTON—RADIO 
BROADCAST BY SENATOR MARTIN 
[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the text of a radio 
broadcast entitled “Happenings In Washing- 
ton—Program No. 4,” made by him on August 
1, 1949, which appears in the Appendix.] 


AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD CHINA— 

STATEMENT BY GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY 

[Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor the radio broad- 
cast delivered by George E. Sokolsky on July 
17, 1949, on the subject of the American poli- 
cy toward China, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.) 


ARE WE SERIOUS ABOUT THE MARSHALL 
PLAN?—EDITORIAL FROM THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST 
[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Are We Serious About the Marshall 

Plan?”, published in the Saturday Evening 

Post of November 22, 1948, which appears in 

the Appendix.] 


THE LONGSHOREMEN’S STRIKE IN 
HAWAII 

[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Women Appeal to Solons for Speedy 
Strike End,” published in the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser of recent date, which appears in the 
Appendix.) 


SAMUEL WAHRHAFTIG—EDITORIAL FROM 
NEW YORK POST 
[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “Who Framed Wahrhaftig?” published 
in the New York Post of August 3, 1949, which 
appears in the Appendix. 


THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT— 
ARTICLE FROM CHRISTIAN UNION 
HERALD 
[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record an article en- 

titled “The Problem of Unemployment,” 
published in the Christian Union Herald of 

July 3, 1949, which appears in the Appendix.] 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION— 


COMMENTS ON HOOVER COMMISSION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a statement prepared by 
me, including a letter from Oscar B. 
Ryder, Chairman of the United States 
Tariff Commission, commenting on rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, as they affect that agency. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN L. M’CLELLAN, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 
TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
Senator JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, chairman of 

the Senate Commitee on Expenditures in the 
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Executive Departments, released today a 
letter from Mr. Oscar B. Ryder, Chairman 
of the United States Tariff Commission with 
reference to his comments concerning rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission as 
they affect that agency. 

Mr. Ryder points out that the operations 
and economic aspects of commercial policies 
and tariff laws are of such a highly complex 
nature, and so much a matter of sectional 
and party controversy that he believes, “it is 
essential that the fact-finding body shall 
continue to be nonpartisan, unbiased, and 
as independent as it can be made.” It is his 
conclusion that the independence and im- 
partiality of the Commission in its fact- 
finding operations “have been largely re- 
sponsible for the wide reputation which the 
reports of the Commission have had for fair- 
ness, accuracy, and technical competence.” 

The Chairman of the Commission pointed 
out that the President, in exercising power 
to restrict imports under section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act and under the 
Trade Agreements Act, relied heavily upon 
the impartial information submitted by the 
Tariff Commission, commenting that “it is 
especially important that in the exercise of 
powers such as these the President have be- 
fore him findings of fact and recommenda- 
tions by an independent body such as the 
Tariff Commission.” 

While approving the objectives of the re- 
port on personnel management, the Tariff 
Commission pointed out that it has very 
limited requirements for personnel super- 
vision and that “the organization needed to 
carry out the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission will obviously differ among the 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment in accordance with their size, the 
ar. ount of personnel activity required, and 
the funds available for the purpose.” In con- 
cluding his report, the Chairman commented 
that the Commission “can and will gladly 
conform to whatever systems of supply pro- 
curement, space control, and records man- 
agement adopted for general economy and 
efficiency in the Government,” and that “the 
Commission is already collaborating with the 
Budget Bureau in the preparation of the 
new performance budget,“ as recommended 
(No. 7) in the report on Budgeting and Ac- 
counting. 

The full text of the letter from the Chair- 
man of the United States Tariff Commission 
is as follows: 

UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, July 29, 1949. 
The Honorable JOHN L. McCLELLan, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: The Tariff Com- 
mission has studied the various reports of 
the Hoover Commission on the Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government, 
and the digests of these reports prepared by 
the staff of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments of the United 
States Senate. In reply to your requests of 
May 23 and July 12 for a report as to the 
application of the recommendations in those 
reports, the Commission submits the follow- 
ing: 

This Commission by reason of its small 
size and independent position is directly af- 
fected by only four of the reports, namely 
(1) General Management of the Executive 
Branch, (2) Personnel Management, (3) 
Office of General Services (supply activities), 
and (7) Budgeting and Accounting. 

In the first of these reports, that on the 
General Management of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, no specific ref- 
erence is made to the United States Tariff 
Commission other than in Appendix 1. There 
it is listed on page 49 among the permanent 
independent agencies, with a note on page 
50 stating that the United States Tariff Com- 
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mission might be regarded as a quasi-legis- 
lative or quasi-judicial agency. In the re- 
port on the Independent Regulatory Commis- 
sions, issued by the Commission on Organ- 
ization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment on March 3, 1949, we note the state- 
ment by the Chairman, former President 
Herbert Hoover, of his belief that the Tariff 
Commission as an independent Commission 
should be included in the same category as 
the nine independent Commissions covered 
in that report. 

Before the establishment of the Tariff 
Commission, the Congress was generally de- 
pendent upon interested parties for informa: 
tion with respect to tariff questions. To 
remedy that situation, the Tariff Commis- 
sion was created in 1916 during the Wilson 
administration to provide the President and 
the Congress with authentic, unbiased, for- 
eign-trade and tariff information, especially 
information bearing on the competitive im- 
pact of imports on domestic industries. The 
Tariff Commission believes, after 33 years of 
experience, that its usefulness in the gov- 
ernmental framework and its ability to carry 
out the functions given to it by statute and 
executive order depend upon its retaining an 
independent status. 

Since its establishment, the Tariff Com- 
mission has functioned continuously as an 
independent agency charged with the duty 
of ascertaining and reporting directly, with- 
out the intervention of any other officer or 
agency, to the Congress and to the President 
facts regarding the operation and economic 
effects of commercial policies and tariff laws 
and of proposed changes therein. 

On a subject so highly complex and so 
much a matter of sectional and party con- 
troversy as the tariff, we believe it essential 
that the fact-finding body shall continue to 
be nonpartisan, unbiased, and as independ- 
ent as it can be made. It was from a real- 
ization of this necessity that the Congress 
provided that the Tariff Commission, unlike 
any other governmental board, be composed 
of an even number of members (six) and that 
not more than half be members of the same 
political party. 

A stabilizing influence in tariff controversy 
has been the Tariff Commission’s organized 
body of data and the availability of expert 
knowledge on tariff matters accepted by all 
concerned as factual. The independence 
and impartiality of the Commission in its 
fact-finding operations have been largely re- 
sponsible for the wide reputation which the 
reports of the Commission have had for fair- 
ness, accuracy, and technical competence, 
These qualities have contributed significantly 
to the willingness of agricultural and in- 
dustrial interests throughout the country 
to make available to the Commission the de- 
tailed information relating to their opera- 
tions indispensable to the Commission’s 
effectiveness. 

In addition to its functions of supplying 
factual information to the Congress and the 
President, the Tariff Commission submits 
reports, findings, and recommendations to 
the President under various special provi- 
sions of law. Among such provisions are: 
Section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (the flex- 
ible tariff for adjusting duties to equalize 
foreign and domestic costs of production); 
section 337 of the Tariff Act of 1930 relating 
to unfair acts or practices in the import 
trade; section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933, as amended (to provide 
appropriate restrictions on imports when 
necessary to prevent interference with do- 
mestic agricultural programs); and the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, as amended. 

The Commission’s functions under the 
Trade Agreements Act include, among oth- 
ers, investigations and reports to the Presi- 
dent under the escape clause which has been 
inserted in all recent trade agreements, and 
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which must, under Executive Order 10004, be 
inserted in all future trade agreements. Un- 
der this clause and under the Executive or- 
der, the Tariff Commission investigates to 
determine whether imports of an article on 
which a concession has been made in a trade 
agreement are causing or threatening serious 
injury to the domestic industry producing 
like or similar articles. If it finds in the 
affirmative, it must indicate what increase 
in duty or other modification of the trade- 
agreement concession is necessary to prevent 
such injury. The Commission’s function in 
this matter is to make recommendations to 
aid the President in carrying out powers he 
exercised pursuant to the Trade Agreements 
Act. 

Customarily the President has exercised 
powers with respect to foreign trade, such 
as he exercises under the escape clause, only 
after having the benefit of findings by the 
Tariff Commission. This was true of the 
President’s powers to restrict imports inter- 
fering with codes in effect under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. It is also true of his 
powers to restrict imports under section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act if they 
are found to be interfering with agricultural- 
aid programs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It is especially important that in the 
exercise of powers such as these the President 
have before him findings of fact and rec- 
ommendations by an independent body such 
as the Tariff Commission. 

In the second of the reports of the Hoover 
Commission on the Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government, namely 
that of personnel management, there are, 
among the 29 recommendations, certain pro- 
posals resulting from decentralization and 
the more professional type of personnel man- 
agement that will impose new responsibili- 
ties on the Tariff Commission. Among these 
are the following: 

1, Each Agency should have a Director of 
Personnel. 

2. Primary responsibility for recruiting and 
examining should be with the agency. 

3. Evaluation of jobs for pay purposes 
should be delegated to the agencies. 

4. Agencies should develop specific pro- 
grams for promoting career employees. 

5. Agencies should recruit annually a 
specific number of employees for junior 
scientific, technical, professional, and ad- 
ministrative posts, 

The Tariff Commission has no objection 
to the above recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission on personnel management, and 
believes that the changes contemplated in 
the second, third, and fifth recommendations, 
if made effective, would bring about a de- 
cided improvement in the personnel opera- 
tions of the Commission. It should be 
pointed out, however, that under present 
standards the Tariff Commission is limited 
to three persons for all personnel work. The 
organization needed to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission will 
obviously differ among the departments and 
agencies of the Government in accordance 
with their size, the amount of personnel 
activity required, and the funds available 
for the purpose. In an organization so small 
as the Tariff Commission a separate Director 
of Personnel seems unnecessary. In order, 
however, to effect some of the changes in 
responsibility and organization which those 
recommendations especially applicable to the 
Tariff Commission might require, it is pos- 
sible that a small addition to the Commis- 
slon's staff might prove to be necessary. 

In the third of these reports, that dealing 
with the Office of General Services, the 
Tariff Commission is not specifically men- 
tioned nor would it be substantially affected. 
The Commission can and will gladly con- 
form to whatever systems of supply procure- 
ment, space control, and records manage- 
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ment are adopted for general economy and 
efficiency in the Government. 

With respect to the fourth report in this 
series which will affect the Tariff Commis- 
sion, namely, No. 7, Budgeting and Account- 
ing, the Commission is already collaborating 
with the Budget Bureau in the preparation 
of the new performance budget, The other 
major recommendations in this report apply 
to activities in which the Tariff Commission 
has but very small part and concerning 
which, in the light of the benefits to the 
Government as a whole, it can offer no opin- 
ion or experience of value. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar B. RYDER, 
Chairman. 


LT. JAMES O. CHILES—EDITORIAL FROM 
WASHINGTON STAR 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
sure that Members of the Senate have 
noted with distress and sympathy arti- 
cles which appeared in the Washington 
press this last week referring to the un- 
timely and tragic death of Lt. James 
Olin Chiles, of Lakeland, Fla., a gallant 
young naval flier whose life was taken by 
one of the most dreaded forms of polio- 
myelitis. The splendid qualities which 
this young man exemplified so clearly in 
his hours of suffering were such as to 
give to his family and his State every 
reason to be justly proud of him. As a 
mark of our respect and condolence, I 
ask unanimous consent to have this 
brief statement incorporated in the body 
of the RECORD, together with an editorial 
entitled “Lieutenant Chiles’ Log,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of yesterday. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LIEUTENANT CHILES’ LOG 


The log which Lt. James O. Chiles kept 
during his futile battle with bulbar poliomy- 
elitis is a human document of vast appeal. 
If anything had been needed to dramatize 
the campaign against the disease which 
killed him, he has provided it in his record 
of his own reactions to his suffertngs. 

Lieutenant Chiles was possessed of a 
trained, systematic mind. Even when des- 
perately sick he was faithful to the logical 
pattern of his life. He gradually ceased to be 
able to write legibly, yet he did not abandon 
the effort as long as he retained conscious- 
ness. His sight failed, he could not see 
what he wrote, yet he continued his endeavor 
to record his impressions. Every word, every 
Syllable of his notes is meaningful. How 
deeply he loved his family is made clear by 
the lines: “Only thing I’m worried about is 
you,” and “You should not stay.” 

The young officer was thinking of the dan- 
ger encountered by his wife by her presence 
at his side. He undoubtedly thought also of 
his two small children as he strove to sur- 
vive his illness. But he did not lose track of 
his hope that possibly he could work with the 
doctors and find a cure for this thing. In 
his desire to cooperate with organized sci- 
ence he exemplified a great principle which 
constantly needs to be stressed. Medicine 
alone cannot solve the problem of polio. If 
the riddle ever is to be read, it must be 
achieved by collaboration between the pro- 
fessional practitioners of the healing arts 
and the public. This realization has been 
the basis of repeated fund-raising drives. It 
has inspired lay interest in epidemiology as 
a separate science. Lieutenant Chiles con- 
tributed toward the ultimate victory by his 
dying labors. A 

Pledged to the service of his country, a 
pilot in the ocean of the sky, he gave his life 
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in a manner and fashion he could not have 
visioned as little as only a few days ago. But 
he will not be forgotten. His valiant spirit 
under heavy affliction will be remembered. 
The Navy has reason to be proud of him. 


WILLIAM HALLAM TUCK 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, if it is in order for me to do 
so, I ask unanimous consent to speak 
for 2 minutes with reference to Mr. Wil- 
liam Hallam Tuck, who recently resigned 
as Director General of the IRO. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to pay a tribute to a great 
American. 4 

The Honorable William Hallam Tuck, 
Director-General of the International 
Refugee Organization, on April 29 last, 
submitted his resignation to the chair- 
man of the executive committee of that 
organization, to take effect on June 30, 
and so advised the Honorable James E. 
Webb, Under Secretary of State. Secre- 
tary Webb, under date of May 7, 
acknowledged receipt of the advice and 
expressed the gratitude of the Depart- 
ment of State “for your efforts to resolve 
one of the most difficult and complicated 
of postwar problems.” 

I desire to make a brief statement for 
the Record with regard to Mr. Tuck. 

Mr. Tuck was graduated from St. 
Paul's School in Concord, N. H., in 1908. 
He was graduated from Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1912. At the outbreak of World 
War I, he became identified with 
Mr. Herbert Hoover, who was then head 
of the Commission for Relief of Belgium. 
Shortly thereafter he joined the British 
Army and was acting captain, Royal 
Artillery, British Expeditionary Force, 
1916 to 1918. When the United States 
entered the war, Mr. Tuck was trans- 
ferred to the United States Army and 
was a major, First Battalion, Three Hun- 
dred and Fourteenth Field Artillery. 
After the armistice, Mr. Tuck was identi- 
fied with the American Relief Adminis- 
tration in Belgium and France, working 
again with Mr. Hoover. Between World 
Wars I and II, Mr. Tuck was a resident 
most of the time in Belgium, connected 
with various industrial and banking firms 
and with the Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
of New York. He had a brilliantly suc- 
cessful career as a businessman. During 
this period he was transferred from the 
Reserve Corps of the United States Army 
to reserve status in the United States 
Navy. When World War II broke out, he 
went on active duty as lieutenant com- 
mander in the United States Navy, and 
was ultimately promoted to the rank of 
captain. Since the close of World War II 
his principal public service activities 
have been with Mr. Hoover’s program 
for the relief of Finland in 1940; with 
Mr. Hoover's world food survey, under- 
taken at the request of the President in 
1946; with the United States War De- 
partment’s special mission to advise Gen- 
eral MacArthur on economic and supply 
problems in Korea, and then subse- 
quently as Director-General of the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization. In 
2 years, the efforts of the IRO and the 
many voluntary workers who support it 
have given a new start in life to more 
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than 500,000 freedom loving people 
men, women, and children—all persons 
displaced by the horrors and hatreds of 
war. 

As Mr. Tuck states in his letter to 
Secretary Webb, I had a hand in urging 
him to accept the challenging and diffi- 
cult job of Director-General of the IRO 
to deal with the difficult DP problem. It 
was because of my confidence in him 
and his wise judgment that I have felt 
justified in doing all I could to support 
the necessary legislation to make his 
work practical and effective. His study 
of the personnel in the DP camps, to- 
gether with my personal visit and obser- 
vations in 1947, have convinced me that 
the displaced persons are some of the 
most courageous people of Europe— 
people who are fully worthy to take a 
place in our country’s future, comparable 
in spirit to the early settlers of our great 
country. 

Mr. President, all those who have 
worked with Hallam Tuck during the 
years between World War I and the 
present time have found in him not only 
a loyal friend, but a great outgiving per- 
sonality. He has the ability of combin- 
ing a unique and outstanding business 
acumen with an understanding of human 
beings of all sorts and conditions. I 
doubt very much if any other person 
could have been chosen of comparable 
ability to develop the over-all esprit de 
corps of the IRO in the opening chapters 
of that important undertaking to solve 
the displaced-persons problem, He put 
a spirit into the organization and into 
the job that had to be accomplished, 
which in my judgment will be the meas- 
ure of its ultimate accomplishment. It 
is to be hoped that his successor or suc- 
cessors may have the same vision and 
the same ability. 

Hallam Tuck deserves the gratitude, 
not only of his fellow citizens in America 
but of all people throughout the world. 


WHITE PAPER ON UNITED STATES RE- 
LATIONS WITH CHINA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to make a brief 
statement, which will require not more 
than 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
white paper on United States Relations 
with China has been issued. It was pre- 
ceded by the President’s statement on 
August 4 in which he stated that “the 
role of this Government has been sub- 
ject to considerable misrepresentation, 
distortion, and misunderstanding.” 

This is understandable when respon- 
sible committees of the Congress and 
Members of the Senate and House were 
denied access to the Wedemeyer report of 
September 19, 1947, for almost two full 
years and were not informed of other 
vital factual information that would 
have been of aid in taking sound con- 
gressional action. 

The white paper confirms and under- 
scores the fact that this Government, 
for several critical war and postwar 
years, tried to encourage, induce, or com- 
pel the inclusion of Communists into 
the Government of China. It is to the 
everlasting credit of Generalissimo 
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Chiang Kai-shek that he stood then 
as he stands today uncompromisingly 
against this tie up with international 
communism, 

That China has faults is not news. We 
have some of our own. She had many 
of the same problems in 1941 yet we ex- 
tended aid and became involved in a war 
because we believed that the national 
security of our Nation required a free 
and independent China. China in the 
Soviet orbit is as great a menace as 
China in the Japanese orbit. We have 
adequate military and civilian testimony 
on that score. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION—STATEMENT 
BY SENATOR WILEY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement which I ask to be 
printed at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record on the subject of rural 
electrification. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


A MODERN STANDARD OF LIVING FoR AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 


I have commented previously in the Sen- 
ate on this essential fact: The American 
farmer of today insists upon his God-given 
right to enjoy as high a standard of living, 
insofar as possible, as the folks who live 
in the villages and cities. The day is gone 
when the farmer in Wisconsin or anywhere 
else in America would be content to be a 
second-class citizen, so to speak. All of 
us who have lived and worked on farms, 
know the back-breaking labor and hours 
which the farmer and his family put in. 
We know that if there is anybody on God's 
green earth who deserves a high standard 
of living, it is the men and women who 
produce the Nation’s food and fibers. 

CHALLENGE TO CONGRESS 

This Congress is challenged by many pieces 
of legislation in order to help improve the 
standard of living on the Nation's farms. 
We've got to make the farmer's life more 
interesting, more comfortable, insofar as pos- 
sible. We've got to bring in electricity to 
more farms, more phones to the farm, more 
conveniences for the farmer’s housewife and 
children. ; 

I say that not only in the interests of 
the farmer, but in the interests of the 
businessman and the laboring man in the 
village, town, and city. If we bring the 
miracle of more electricity to the Nation’s 
farms, we make the farmer a consumer for 
all the tremendous variety of gadgets which 
are so essential in the average household. 
The farmer should have a refrigerator, an 
electric stove, a washing machine, a hot 
water heater, automatic coal stoker or oil 
furnace, vacuum cleaners, a radio, a tele- 
vision set, deep freezer, as well as many other 
items which most folks in the cities 
wouldn't think of doing without. 

A recent issue of the Wisconsin REA 
News discussed this subject in detail and 
commented upon Horizons Unlimited in 
Electric Age. It showed, for example, how 
electricity can do farm chores that were 
previously absolutely impossible to do on 
the average small farm or that took so many 
man-hours as to be uneconomical or com- 
pletely exhausting. 

Fifty years ago less than 20 percent of 
Wisconsin’s farms were connected to electric 
lines. Fortunately, within the last 12 years 
kilowatts have been brought to over 90 per- 
cent of the farms on the Nation’s dairyland, 
Everyone who has lived on a dairy or other 
farm knows what an electric milk cooler 
can mean, a barn ventilator, a portable milk- 
ing machine, a silage cutter, an electric chick 
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brooder, hay hoist, as well as innumerable 
other farm machines. 
WISCONSIN’S TOP POSITION IN DAIRYING 

Electricity has helped Wisconsin gain its 
top-notch position in American dairying. 
Today, my State has more than one-tenth 
of all the dairy cattle in the United States— 
over 23,750,000 cows. Wisconsin farmers 
use more than one-sixth of the Nation’s 
milking machines, over 36,000. The value 
of our dairy cattle is over $504,000,000. 

Fourteen of the Nation’s 25 highest 
milk-producing counties are in Wisconsin. 
Our cheese factories produce 87 percent of 
the Nation’s brick and munster cheese, 66 
percent of Swiss cheese, 55 percent of Italian 
cheese, 48 percent of limburger, 46 percent 
of our great stand-by—delicious American 
cheese, 30 percent of cream cheese. 

I cite these figures as an indication of 
the meaning of dairying to Wisconsin. That, 
in turn, brings us to the fact that efficient, 
modern dairying is essential in order to as- 
sure an ever better market for Wisconsin 
towns and cities, as well as areas elsewhere 
in our Nation. 


LACK OF ENOUGH PHONES 


We still, of course, have a long way to go 
toward bringing the farm up to a truly Amer- 
ican standard of living. The lack of sufficient 
rural telephone service is but one illustration, 
Even in a State which has enjoyed consider- 
able farm prosperity, like Wisconsin, in 1945 
only 86,000 of our farms had phones, or a 
bare 48.4 percent. Yet 25 years previously, 
51.9 percent of Wisconsin's farms had phones. 
Why, I ask, and everyone asks, should not 
we act by appropriate legislation to help 
make sure that these farms do get phones? 

POOR RETURNS TO THE FARMER 

Tied, up, of course, with the whole ques- 
tion of the standard of living of the Wiscon- 
sin farmer is the question of whether or not 
he personally will have the purchasing power 
in order to buy modern conveniences. When 
Wisconsin farmers are receiving, as they are 
in many areas now, around 6 cents for a quart 
of milk (the same quart sells in the city for 
19 to 20 cents) how can the farmer possibly 
buy the products produced by the city laborer 
or sold by the country store? 

SELF-SUPPORTING REA LOANS IN WISCONSIN 

The farmer does not ask for any special 
privileges but only asks what he is entitled 
to as the very backbone of this Nation, The 
farmer, organized in his rural electrical co- 
operative, has paid the Government for the 
blessing of having electricity brought to his 
farm. The first REA loan in Wisconsin was 
approved in May 1936. As of June 1949, the 
Rural Electrification Administration had ap- 
proved more than $80,000,000 in loans to 31 
Wisconsin cooperative borrowers. These 
loans have covered the full cost of power 
facilities, but I call attention to the fact that 
the money is granted only on the condition 
that it be repaid at 2 percent interest over a 
maximum period of 35 years. The loans have 
enabled the co-ops to finance the construc- 
tion of 27,000 miles of electric lines and other 
rural electric facilities in order to serve al- 
most 80,000 farms and rural establishments. 
The REA News reports that most of the con- 
struction has been completed but additional 
lines are being built as rapidly as possible.” 


THIS IS FREE ENTERPRISE AT WORK 


This, Mr. President, is not in contrast to 
our free-enterprise system. On the contrary, 
it is a vital element of our free-enterprise 
system. How can our private economy pos- 
sibly be sound and prosperous unless it is 
based upon a sound and prosperous farming 
with high purchasing power and a tre- 
mendous demand for new goods and services? 

I mention these facts not because our rural 
people require any great degree of informa- 
tion on them, but because I am afraid that 
those folks in the towns, the villages, the 
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cities, are not sufficiently aware of these ele- 
mentary facts of life. I don't want to see 
a gap develop between the city and the coun- 
try. I don’t want to see misinformation or 
phoney charges fly back and forth. I want 
to see cooperation in the true American way. 
I want city folks to understand the serious 
meaning to them (not only to the farmer) 
when the farmer’s milk return drops as it 
has in Wisconsin to a terribly low average 
in May of $2.85 per hundredweight of milk— 
a decline of over $1.42 from a year earlier. 

WISCONSIN FARMER INSISTS ON HIS RIGHTS 

I conclude therefore with my original 
thought: The farmer is no longer content to 
be cast in the role of an oppressed peasant 
which was and is his traditional role in 
Europe. The farmer today is educated, alert, 
vigilant to look after his own interests, to 
cooperate with his fellow farmers. He will 
not be treated as a second-class citizen. He 
will not be denied elementary comforts and 
conveniences to which he is entitled. He will 
not allow his economic throat to be cut by a 
Government which fails to recognize his need 
to get back his costs of production plus a 
reasonable profit on products in which he 
invests so much back-breaking toil and so 
much machinery and equipment, 

Let there be more sympathy and under- 
standing of the farmer’s problems. Let there 
be more encouragement of him so that he 
in turn can play his vital role in relation to 
city life and city prosperity in our country. 

FOREIGN-AID APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4830) making appro- 
priations for foreign aid for the fiscal 
year 1950, and for other purposes, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire of the majority 
leader whether or not there is to be a 
Saturday session. Many Senators are 
interested in knowing. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, there will 
be no Saturday session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment on page 5, line 3, which will be 
stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 5, line 3, 
after the numerals “1950”, it is proposed 
to insert “Provided further, That no part 
of the funds herein appropriated with 
respect to which local currencies are 
deposited as provided in section 115 (b) 
(6) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, as amended, shall, after deposit in 
local currency accounts as a result of as- 
sistance furnished, be made available for 
expenditure by any recipient country so 
long as such country (1) fails to comply 
with any treaty with the United States, 
or (2) causes or permits any area depend- 
ent upon it (as designated in the bilat- 
eral agreements) to fail to comply with 
any such treaty.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, yester- 
day, as will appear from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I expressed some suspi- 
cion that Americans located in Morocco 
were acting as a front for French or 
Moroccan citizens, thereby enabling 
them to import goods into Morocco which 
the French or the Moroccans themselves 
could not import because of restrictions 
imposed upon citizens of that country 
under our agreement with France. I 
had nothing but a suspicion; but a Sena- 
tor obtained from the Library of Con- 
gress a copy of Harpers magazine for 
September 1948, in which appears an 
article entitled “Young Man, Go to Casa- 
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blanca,” written by Edward Toledano. 
At the bottom of the first page appears 
this statement: 


Like many of the GI's described in his ar- 
ticle, Edward Toledano landed in Morocco in 
1942 with the American forces and has now 
returned there to start an import and export 
business of his own, 


This article was reprinted in the Read- 
er's Digest in abbreviated form, under the 
heading “Go east, young man, to Casa- 
blanca, by Edward Toledano, who landed 
in Morocco in 1942 with the United States 
forces and now has an import-export 
business there.” 

Above that is the heading: “The boom 
in Morocco, where European refugees 
and some American veterans are find- 
ing new prosperity.” 

I should like to read a few extracts 
from the Harpers magazine article, 
which I think justifies fully the suspi- 
cions I expressed yesterday. I read now 
from page 111 of the magazine: 


After the war, many GI's stayed to inves- 
tigate the possibilities of the country they 
had so briefly seen. A few, taking advantage 
of their veterans’ priorities, bought entire 
camps and great stocks of Army surplus 
with the backing of local capital. In their 
hands, Army vehicles were used to create 
and extend transport facilities in an area 
poor in railroads. With the prestige of their 
American nationality, they eased themselves 
into partnerships with local businessmen. 
Through this mutually advantageous union, 
they could exploit the cddly constructed 
Moroccan market which catered to a Moorish 
majority of low buying power and to Euro- 
peans whose increasing prosperity and desire 
for goods far outstripped what was on hand 
for sale. 

The problem was to get consumer goods 
and equipment into the country to supply 
these new and unsatisfied needs. French- 
men were hampered by the difficulties of ob- 
taining dollars, coping with fluctuating rates 
of exchange and getting import licenses. 
Americans on the other hand could get dol- 
lars either from the United States or by 
sending francs into the International Zone 
to be converted. Extraterritorial laws made 
them subject only to United States consular 
authority both in civil and commercial reg- 
ulations. Taxes were at a minimum. And 
since import licenses granted to Americans 
caused no drain on France’s dollar balance, 
they were easy to obtain. 

Into this low-tax paradise, the ex-Gl's dug 
their roots, bringing their families or marry- 
ing local French girls. 

It was the usual competitive struggle with 
each one grabbing for an assignment to sell 
the latest gadget or hold an important 
agency, S es 

These Americans who had vision enough to 
stay are cashing in on the salesmanship of 
our troops. The GI enthusiasm over ice 
cream, Coca-Cola, and other small luxuries 
of their former life has spread to the civilian 
population. Today hundreds of meters of 
wall space, once virgin to publicity, are 
plastered with vividly colored posters. 


The posters are in Arabic, as indicated 
in the magazine. 
I read further: 


It means Coca-Cola in Arabic. An Ameri- 
can who had formerly been in the diplomatic 
service obtained this franchise for Morocco. 
Not wishing to make it appear that Ameri- 
cans were hogging all the profits in a coun- 
try not theirs, he formed a company which 
included local businessmen. But for all the 
native participation, there can be no doubt 
as to the company’s American inspiration, 
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Then, in describing the prices the 
article states: 


Chiclets cost 16 francs for a package of 
four, Philip Morris cigarettes 90 francs, cokes 
25 francs. To translate that into dollars, 
the average American needs a slide rule. But 
the experienced Moroccan can rattle off the 
bewildering equivalents: Official exchange, 
215 francs to the dollar; Paris exchange, 305 
francs to the dollar; Tangier exchange, 420 
francs to the dollar. Before the smallest 
deal is consummated these figures must be 
juggled: © o “e 

Of such is the life of the twentieth-century 
American pioneer. And though he will tell 
you that Morocco is the America of a hundred 
years ago, he will smile as he says it because 
today he pioneers in comfort. As a former 
USAAF sergeant put it, he now “lives like a 
pasha, with servants who expect to be treated 
as such. The climate is excellent, the land 
can be cultivated all year round, and there's 
more than room for all the know-how I 
learned as a civillan in southern California. 
I'll never go back to flying.“ 


I should like to add that this article, 
written by one of the Americans who is 
engaged in business in Morocco, clearly 
confirms what I said yesterday, namely, 
that they have been using their American 
citizenship as a front to enable them to 
accomplish business transactions which 
neither the French nor the Moroccans 
emus carry on. I think that is perfectly 
clear. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the date of 
the article? 

Mr. HAYDEN.. September 1948. 

Mr.McKELLAR. In answer, I wish to 
read from a letter by Mr. Ernest A. Gross, 
Assistant Secretary of State, who was 
acting for the Secretary of State, as 
shown on page 10764 of yesterday’s Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. In a letter to the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], Mr. Gross said: 

The Department— 


Meaning the State Department— 


has repeatedly recognized that American 
businessmen have specific legitimate griev- 
ances in French Morocco that should be 
remedied, and these grievances have been dis- 
cussed with the French protectorate authori- 
ties during the negotiations. In this con- 
nection I refer you to the memorandum sent 
to you on June 11, another copy of which is 
attached for your ready reference. The De- 
partment believes that the position of Amer- 
icans will be ameliorated as a result of these 
discussions. 


I read now from the document enclosed 
in that letter: 


On December 30, 1948, the French pro- 
tectorate authorities in Morocco issued a 
decree relating to this situation. The decree 
provided that imports made without an allo- 
cation of foreign exchange by the protector- 
ate exchange office would be subject to the 
requirement of an import license, and lim- 
ited such imports to a list of essential goods. 

Because of the United States treaty posi- 
tion in Morocco, no law or regulation may 
legally be applied to American nationals un- 
less this Government has given assent there- 
to. The French protectorate authorities 
therefore requested this Government's assent 
to the application of this decree to American 
nationals resident in Morocco. The pro- 
tectorate authorities began to apply the de- 
cree before assent was given, and detained 
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goods consigned to Americans in the Moroc- 
can customs. These goods were released at 
the request of the Department of State before 
discussion of assent took place. 


So, Mr. President, it seems to me a 
question of judging as between an article 
written a year and a half ago by some 
person who wished to have something to 
say concerning Americans in Morocco, 
and a recent letter from the State De- 
partment. Would not the Senator from 
Arizona rather believe the State Depart- 
ment when it solemnly asserts, in a letter 
to a Member of the Senate, that discrim- 
ination is being practiced against Amer- 
icans in Morocco, than to give any par- 
ticular consideration to that drivel which 
was written some time ago and which, as 
the Senator stated yesterday, relates to a 
suspicion of his own? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, all I 
have stated is that the article is written 
by one of the Americans who is engaged 
in that business in Morocco, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Asa matter of fact, in the 
case of many such articles, is it not often 
true that after the journalists over here 
get through making them appealing to 
the average reader there is so much 
exaggeration that even the writer of the 
article can hardly recognize it himself? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have had no experi- 
ence of that kind; but I say that this 
gentleman, who is a former soldier, and 
who now is engaged in business in Mo- 
rocco, described exactly what I suspected 
was going on, namely, that they are not 
doing business on their own, but they are 
doing business in order to accommodate 
French and Moroccans who could not 
otherwise take advantage of trade with 
this country. 

Mr. LONG. Having served as a sailor 
in that area once, I may say to the Sen- 
- ator that I myself saw some articles 
about what was going on there which 
had no similarity whatever to fact. One 
who knew the facts could realize how 
little truth there was in them and how 
much exaggeration. Could not this be a 
similar situation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I cannot conceive why 
the man would have any desire to tell 
anything other than the truth. He was 
merely telling his own story of what hap- 
pened there. It is a very interesting 
article, if the Senator will read all of it. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not true, though, 
that a man in this country who is actu- 
ally familiar with the Moroccan situa- 
tion has offered evidence and testimony 
on that subject? I should like to know 
whether he was asked his opinion of this 
article insofar as various parts of it may 
or may not be true. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Of course not, because 
I did not have the article yesterday. I 
only obtained it through the courtesy of 
a Senator. I should like to add a little 
more to whai the Senator from Tennes- 
see read from the letter of Mr. Gross, of 
the State Department. In the memo- 
randum attached to the letter, the De- 
partment goes on to say that, in view of 
these representations, the Department 
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assents to this decree, but that the 
French made these concessions: 

During the course of the negotiations, the 
French protectorate authorities made the 
following proposals: 

1. With respect to the allocation of dollar 
exchange, they would (a) establish a com- 
prehensive system of invitations to bid on 
all imported products susceptible of such 
treatment; (b) publicize all products to be 
imported; (c) establish quotas for the allo- 
cation to Americans of exchange covering 
certain commodities, with provision for new 
importers. 


To continue the recital, the French 
authorities agreed: 

2. They would grant licenses liberally for 
the importation, without an allocation of 
foreign exchange, of all items included in 
the list of essential goods published with the 
decree of December 30, which includes cap- 
ital equipment. 

8. They would not modify this list with- 
out the consent of the American consulates 
in French Morocco. 

4. They would grant licenses for the im- 
portation, without an allocation of foreign 
exchange, of maintenance goods not on the 
list, upon the intervention of an American 
consulate in Morocco. 

5. They would value imports on a uniform 
basis for customs purposes. 


In view of these proposals our au- 
thorities agreed to the decree. That is 
the situation. It seems to me those ar- 
rangements which were made by the 
American consul should be entirely satis- 
factory to the Americans engaged in 
business there and should give them a 
just and fair share of the market. But 
how could one blame the French in the 
absence of any understanding of this 
kind for stating that what is happening 
there is, “Our laws and our regulations 
are being flouted; things are being done 
that no Frenchman can do and no Mo- 
roccan can do, simply because a man says 
‘Iam an American’ and insists he is do- 
ing it for himself, when in truth and 
fact, he was acting for someone else”? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. If I understand the situ- 
ation, as it has been described, this de- 
cree was in all respects in compliance 
with the treaty. In other words, the 
parties to the treaty, the Moroccan and 
American Governments, could at any 
time make an agreement that they would 
limit the rights of American citizens in 
certain respects—if our nationals were 
violating the laws there, for example. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is exactly what 
was the occasion or the necessity for this 
agreement. 

Mr. LONG. If the decree is then be- 
ing properly enforced, I would take it 
there is no violation of the treaty. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Not at all. I do not 
think there is any doubt about it. But 
what I object to is the assertion that 
treaties are being violated; that the 
American flag must be wrapped around 
an American citizen wherever he may be 
and he may do whatever he pleases, ac- 
cording to the letter of the treaty, re- 
gardless of whether he is actually asso- 
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ciated with nationals of the country in 
which he is located in doing something 
which they themselves could not do. 
That seems to be unfair. 

Moreover, when the 34 Americans who 
belonged to the association were re- 
quested by the State Department to sup- 
ply information as to their business, they 
refused to do so. It was a general in- 
quiry made of all American interests in 
Morocco. Then, when there came a 
special inquiry after their complaint, 
they again refused to tell anything about 
their business, which naturally would 
arouse suspicion, at least in my mind, 
that they had something to cover up, 
and did not want to make a proper show- 
ing. For that reason I felt justified in 
saying yesterday, what is amply con- 
firmed by the article in Harpers maga- 
zine, that that is exactly what they were 
doing. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator ad- 
verted to the fact that the State Depart- 
ment is now negotiating to meet the ob- 
jections of the complainants. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] directed at- 
tention to a letter placed in the RECORD 
yesterday with respect to the matter, and 
as I understand from the Senator, nego- 
tiations are going on to clear up the 
situation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We are very hope- 
ful of arranging it; but to cut off $30,000,- 
000 would not, in the long run, operate 
to the advantage of those persons, be- 
cause restrictions could still be imposed 
and a satisfactory settlement of the 
business conditions might not be ob- 
tained. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment on 
page 5, beginning in line 3. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
should like to say a word or two. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas is recognized. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I do not know 
whether the point of no quorum will be 
raised, but I should like to say that I 
sympathize with the complainants. I 
heard them rather extensively in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, but 
they did not seem, to my mind, to make 
out a legitimate case. Their lack of 
frankness in revealing their business 
connections and associations was not at 
all reassuring. Furthermore, there are 
other American concerns which are doing 
business in that area, and they have no 
difficulty whatever in their operations 
The complaint made is that under the 
old treaty all American goods, as I 
understand, were admissible without any 
restrictions or duties. I am assured by 
the Department of State that negotia- 
tions are being carried on for the elimi- 
nation of the so-called discriminations. 
One thing about which complaint is 
made is that in order to import goods an 
import license must be obtained. Com- 
plaint is also made that in some cases 
there has been prejudice against them 
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and in favor of others, and that that con- 
stitutes a discrimination. My consulta- 
tions with those who deal with the mat- 
ter lead me to believe that probably in 
the past there have been a few instances 
of that nature, and it is to remedy that 
situation and to get a clear understand- 
ing of the matter in the future that the 
State Department is undertaking by 
negotiation to correct it. So I hope, Mr. 
President, the amendment will not be 
adopted. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, The Senator is 
chairman of the very responsible Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. In that 
capacity has he received a communica- 
tion or had information from the State 
Department that leads him to believe the 
State Department is doing everything it 
can rightfully do to protect the legitimate 
interests of American citizens doing busi- 
ness in Morocco? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I cannot give the 
Senator absolute, detailed assurances on 
the question, but I had a conference this 
morning in my office with a high official 
of the ECA and with a representative of 
Mr. Hoffman in which I was assured that 
that is being done. I have a recollection 
that the State Department assured me 
of that fact. How far they have gone 
and what point they have reached, I can- 
not state in detail, but I am sure it is a 
fact that the State Department wants to 
protect the rights of American citizens 
there. However, let me say to the Sena- 
tor that when American citizens refuse 
to divulge their business or operations 
they are not in very good grace to be 
demanding the things which they are 
demanding. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Does the Sena- 
tor agree that some American citizens in 
Morocco in the past year or the past 2 
years have had difficulty with the French 
authorities and that their rights as 
American citizens are not fully protected 
under our treaty? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am sure they feel 
that way. I cannot give details, but the 
black-market operations have a bearing 
on the question. Their refusal to di- 
vulge to our own American consul the 
facts of their business, it seems to me, is 
a strong point against their contentions, 
Iam not thoroughly familiar with all the 
details of the transaction, but, on the 
whole, I think the sacrifice of $30,000,000 
which would go to that area simply to 
placate those gentlemen is beside the 
point. They are American citizens and 
they should be willing to allow the State 
Department to work out the problem and 
to adjust the matter satisfactorily. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understood 
from a letter which the State Depart- 
ment sent to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SaLronsTaLL]—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. From whom? 

Mr. ELLENDER. From the Assistant 
Secretary of State, Mr. Ernest A. Gross. 
In that letter there is reference to a 
decree which was issued by the French 
protectorate authorities in Morocco un- 
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der date of December 30, 1948. Under 
our treaty this decree cannot become 
operative, and I read: 

Because no law or regulation may legally 
be applied to American nationals unless this 
Government has given assent thereto. 


Since this Government has not given 
assent thereto, how can it be said that 
our nationals have violated those de- 
crees? 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
that question. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, 
there is no violation of any existing law. 
The decree which was issued under date 
of December 30, 1948, cannot become 
operative until we assent to it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Our Government did 
assent to it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was under the im- 
pression that the Congress must act be- 
cause it involved the treaty itself. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Not necessarily, at all. 
The State Department can assent to it. 
It assented to it for a period of 3 months, 
subject to the conditions which I read to 
the Senate. The question would remain 
open after that. Negotiations are now 
under way, to which the Senator from 
Texas referred. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it the Senator’s 
view that such a question can be dealt 
with entirely by the State Department, 
without any reference to Congress? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is not what I 
understand the law to be. It would be 
possible for the executive department 
to change the terms of a treaty legally 
ratified by the Senate, without submit- 
ting the matter to the Senate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Icall the Senator’s at- 
tention to this statement written by Mr. 
Gross, Assistant Secretary: 

In view of these proposals, and of this 
Government's interest in the effective utili- 
zation of the dollar resources of the franc 
zone, the American Legation at Tangier, 
Morocco, upon instructions from the Depart- 
ment of State, informed the French protec- 
torate authorities on June 10 that the United 
States Government gave its assent to the 
decree for a period of 3 months. 


They must have had authority to do it, 
or they would not have done it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not have the 
treaty before me. It seems to me that 
such a decree was in direct violation of 
the treaty and if I am correct, then the 
Executive has no right to assent to such 
a decree. The treaty should have been 
presented to the Senate in a revised form 
so as to cover the action taken by the 
Moroccan authorities and thereby affect 
our nationals. 

Mr. DULLES. Mr. President, this de- 
bate has to do with a matter which I 
think legitimately concerns the Senate. 
In this situation, as oftentimes, I am 
sorry to say, the Department of State 
may not have been as vigilant as it 
should have been to protect the interests 
of American citizens abroad. I am in 
entire sympathy with anything that can 
be done by the Congress of the United 
States to arouse the Department of State 
to greater vigilance in this respect. 


I cannot answer 
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Having said that, however, I must go on 
to say that it seems to me the procedure 
contemplated here, while it may be 
healthy, so far as it has gone, in arousing 
the State Department to greater con- 
cern, would not be healthy if it resulted 
in the actual embodiment in a statute 
of the condition which is proposed. 

I say that, Mr. President, because in 
international affairs, as in national af- 
fairs, there are certain orderly processes 
of law enforcement. In this particular 
case the Senate would in a sense under- 
take to make the United States its own 
enforcement officer, through, in effect, 
prohibiting the release of counterpart 
funds to any country which violated a 
treaty. That assumes that there is a 
treaty violation on the facts, and that 
the remedy which is proposed is an ap- 
propriate remedy commensurate with 
the offense. 

Senators will surely remember that 
not so long ago, in July 1946, the Senate 
by overwhelming vote approved adher- 
ence to the Court of International Jus- 
tice, the statute of which is part of the 
Charter of the United Nations. In that 
adherence we accepted the Court of In- 
ternational Justice as having—and I 
read from the resolution—‘compulsory 
ipso facto and without special agree- 
ment, in relation to any other state ac- 
cepting the same obligation, the jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court of Justice 
in all legal disputes hereafter arising 
concerning * * the interpreta- 
tion of a treaty; * * the exist- 
ence of any fact which, if established, 
would constitute a breach of an interna- 
tional obligation; * * * the nature 
or extent of the reparation to be made 
for the breach of an international ob- 
ligation.” 

France has accepted the same obliga- 
tion, so that, in relation to alleged treaty 
violations with France, or with any other 
country with which we have a similar 
arrangement, and which has perhaps 
violated a treaty, it has been agreed that 
the Court of International Justice is the 
body which has compulsory jurisdiction 
to pass upon the interpretation of the 
treaty, the existence of facts which might 
constitute a violation of the treaty, and 
the remedy to be provided. 

I would certainly hope that the Senate 
of the United States, in a very under- 
standable and perhaps legitimate effort 
to arouse the State Department to the 
duty of enforcing our treaty rights, 
should not usurp to this country the au- 
thority to be itself the judge of the facts, 
of the interpretation of the treaty, the 
breach of the treaty, and the remedy to 
be applied, because if we do that we make 
ourselves guilty of the same type of 
treaty breach with which we are now 
charging other countries. 

Mr. President, there are orderly proc- 
esses of law enforcement, as between 
individuals and as between nations, and 
if we propose to set an example which 
will contribute to the development of 
international law and of justice between 
nations, we must follow in our inter- 
national relations the same practices 
which we follow comparably within our 
own country. 
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We will be considering here shortly 
a bill to increase salaries. Suppose the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations at- 
tached a provision to the bill that no part 
of the proposed salary increase should 
go to anyone who had been guilty of a 
traffic violation. Clearly that would be 
a usurping of a law enforcement process 
by the Congress. There are courts 
which exist to determine whether or not 
people commit traffic violations, and 
what the penalties shall be if they do. 
That is the way in which we deal do- 
mestically with possible lawbreakers. 

I earnestly urge upon the Senate that, 
when it comes to deal with the question 
of treaty enforcement, it should follow 
the processes which have been agreed to 
between our country and France and 
many other countries, and if we want to 
put pressure upon the State Department, 
we should find a way to do it which will 
not involve us in departing from the 
orderly processes of international inter- 
course, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. DULLES. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it the Sen- 
ator’s position that if we carry out what 
the pending amendment would ask us 
to carry out, and it were enacted into 
law, we would then be violating another 
international agreement we have made, 
submitting ourselves to the World Court? 

Mr. DULLES. In my opinion, we 
would be. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a supplemental observa- 
tion to what it seems to me is the unan- 
swerable position taken by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New York 
(Mr. DULLES]. 

It will be recalled that the Senator 
said, among other things, that the penal- 
ty should fit the crime in respect to a 
treaty violation, if a violation exists. 
What is the penalty which is being fitted 
to this crime, if there be one? I use the 
word “crime” only for the sake of the 
argument. 

Under the amendment whatever has 
happened in Morocco, if in our own uni- 
lateral judgment it violates a treaty, is 
to be penalized by the withdrawal of all 
aid under ECA from the country which 
is responsible for this dependent area, to 
wit, France. Therefore the penalty is to 
be the withdrawal of all aid from France, 
and obviously the withdrawal of all aid 
from France is the collapse of ECA. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that un- 
derscores the observation of the able Sen- 
ator from New York. Even though this 
offense exists, as alleged, surely it does 
not warrant a penalty of that magni- 
tude, because that penalty in turn has 
its repercussions upon us. It seems to 
me this discussion of the penalty in turn 
underscores the argument of the able 
Senator from New York that if there is 
a treaty violation it should be adjudi- 
cated between equal partners to the 
treaty by a tribunal which takes full ju- 
risdiction of all the facts and arrives at 
a judicial conclusion, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON in the chair). The question is 
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on agreeing to the amendment of the 
committee. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Anderson Hoey Miller 
Brewster Holland Millikin 
Bricker Humphrey Morse 
Bridges Hunt Mundt 
Butler Ives Myers 
Byrd Jenner Neely 
Cain Johnson, Colo, O’Conor 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Connally Kefauver Russell 

rdon Kem Saltonstall 
Donnell Kerr Smith, Maine 
Downey Kilgore Smith, N, J. 
Dulles Knowland Sparkman 
Eastland Langer Stennis 
Ecton Lodge Taft 
Eliender Long Taylor 
Ferguson Lucas ‘Thomas, Okla 
Flanders McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Frear McCarthy Thye 
Fulbright McClellan Tydings 
George McFarland Vandenberg 
Gillette McKellar Watkins 
Graham McMahon 
Gurney Magnuson Wiley 
Hayden Malone Wiliams 
Hendrickson Martin Young 
Hill Maybank 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment on page 5, beginning in line 
3 and ending in line 12. 

Mr. JENNER. On this question I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief statement in order that 
the record in respect to this issue may 
be clarified. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN] on yesterday voiced a suspicion that 
all the activities of the 34 American pe- 
titioners in Africa, who are before the 
Senate at this moment, were illegal. He 
based it, as he stated, upon the fact that 
no answer had been made to a request 
by the American consul general at Casa- 
blanca for a report from the American 
Trade Association. 

Mr. President, I cannot vouch for the 
authenticity of the matter which was 
handed me as I came into the Senate 
Chamber today, but I think it could be 
certainly depended upon as much as a 
mere suspicion held by the Senator from 
Arizona growing out of what he con- 
sidered the failure of the record taken 
before the Appropriations Committee to 
disclose all the details as to these activi- 
ties. I hold in my hand what purports 
to be a carbon copy of a letter addressed 
to the American consul general at Casa- 
blanca under date of May 27, 1949, which 
is as follows: 

Dear Sm: Enclosed is a report of imports 
by members of this association during 1946, 
1947, and 1948, as requested in your letter 
of 19 May. 

We have attached a membership list as of 
this date, and have shown which of these 
listed are represented in the above report, 
We regret that the figures are incomplete. 
A number of our members are absent from 
Casablanca, some of them in the United 
States, and their representatives are not in 
a position to give us the wanted informa- 
tion. Others have been engaged chiefly in 
transport or construction rather than im- 
port and several are too recently established 
here to be included in the report. 
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We fully appreciate the importance of sta- 
tistics of this kind, both to the consulate in 
planning and to ourselves as participating 
in future allocations. The figures given are 
as nearly complete as was possible on short 
notice. 


Attached is a list of the names of the 
American citizens who are members of 
this American Trade Association. 

Mr. KILGORE, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is that a list of those 
who furnished the figures, or is it merely 
a list of those who are members of the 
association? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It lists the members 
of the association, with an asterisk op- 
posite those who are not represented in 
the financial report. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the list printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN TRADE 

ASSOCIATION OF MOROCCO 

James Abisror, Isaac Abitbol, Herbert 
Abrahms,* H. Akima,* Lee Benson, Bendahan, 
Victor Cohen, Robert Deal, F. H. Frisher, 
Adolph Fromer,* Leopold Greenburg, Julius 
Gerschowitz, Nathan Helfer, Robert R. Harper, 
Carl B. Humphrey, Kurt Klein, Victor Kahill, 
Kleinfinger, Willy Laudon,* Irving Levy,* 
Robert McDonald,* Leland McAlary,* Albert 
Mevi.* Clarence C. Nelson, Jerome S. Nus- 
baum, Peter G. Peters,* Maurice R. Parent, 
John B. Patterson, Gene Rettig, Robert E. 
Rodes, Arthur Russel, Edwin Sendro, G. Gus 
Stratton, Edward Toledano,* Joseph Weck- 
erle, Alexander N. Vardas.* 


Mr. RUSSELL. I was further advised 
by the gentleman who stopped me at the 
elevator today that the report which was 
submitted was accepted by the consulate, 
that there had been no further corre- 
spondence from the consulate, and that 
so far as these American citizens knew, 
there was nothing in the report which 
was questioned until the statement was 
made on the floor by the Senator from 
Arizona yesterday. I vouch for none of 
those statements. I place them before 
the Senate for what they may be worth, 

The Senator from Arizona read from 
a magazine article which was written by 
some American GI who had been in busi- 
ness in that area. I am sure the Senate - 
would not convict all of these citizens 
on any such statement as the Senator 
from Arizona read. He talked about the 
fact that American Gl's had established 
a taste for chewing gum and Coca-Cola 
in north Africa, as though some terrible 
crime had been committed by our troops. 
If that be a sin, we have contaminated 
the entire face of the earth. I can say 
for his benefit that it was my privilege 
to go around the world in 1943, and visit 
every area where American soldiers were 
stationed. There are Coca-Cola bottling 
plants all over the world. Children who 
know only three or four words of English 
ask for chewing gum or a chocolate bar. 
They had previously not known anything 
about such things. But with the spread 
of the desire for those so-called luxuries 
all over the world, today I say with par- 
donable pride—because Coca-Cola origi- 
nated in my State, as most good things 


* Not represented in financial report. 
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financially originate down there and soon 
get into other hands—that there are now 
Coca-Cola bottling plants in Cairo, Egypt, 
in Karachi, India, and in Calcutta. 
Coca-Cola is found even in the province 
of Chabua, where there is no real city. 
Chewing gum, chocolate bars, and ciga- 
rettes likewise reach those remote areas. 
They are symbols of American civiliza- 
tion which seem to appeal to people who 
reside everywhere our troops have been. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Does the Senator con- 
sider that exportation from the United 
States and importation into the Euro- 
pean countries with which we are deal- 
ing of Coca-Cola, chewing gum, and 
candy bars promotes their recovery? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know. I do 
know that we have placed emphasis on 
tobacco going to Germany, on the theory 
that it would help Germany rehabilitate 
its economy to afford tobacco to those 
who work. I do know that there are 
people in the United States who would 
think that they were denied an essential 
of life if they did not have chewing gum. 
As a matter of fact, some Members of 
this distinguished body on occasion use 
chewing gum and enjoy it. Whether 
it helps them or not, or whether it ex- 
pedites the business of the Senate, I 
couls not say. But I do know that to- 
bacco, at least, has been stamped as 
essential to a recovery program. 

In this statement, for which I do not 
vouch, reference is made to the ciga- 
rette and candy business. This state- 
ment is made: 

They talk about chewing gum and Coca- 
Cola. I will admit that they are not neces- 
sary, but in 1948, when a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of gum and Coca-Cola 
was available, the little native boys, who 
need nothing, brought in far more aromatic 
herbs, palm leaves, and camel’s hair than 
they bring in when they have nothing to 
spend their money for. This is evidenced 
by the fact that exports of articles depend- 
on trade were raised considerably 


It is this gentleman’s view that the 
little boys bring in more of the exports 
which bring dollars to Morocco—and the 
dollar is valuable anywhere in the 
’ world—if chewing gum and Coca-Cola 
are available, thereby helping export 
trade. 

I do not vouch for that statement, 
but I can readily understand it. I 
know that an American boy will clean 
up the grounds, police the yard, and cut 
the grass for the promise of chewing 
gum; so I can understand the Moroc- 
can boy making a greater contribution 
to the sum total of exports of that na- 
tion, and thereby increasing the wealth 
of that nation, by reason of the fact 
that chewing gum and Coca-Cola are 
available. I am not insisting that they 
are necessary. I say that that is not 
the sole issue here. 

I listened to the argument of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan IMr. 
VANDENBERG], in which he stated that the 
penalty which was sought by this amend- 
ment far exceeded any crime which may 
have been committed. There are two 
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ways of looking at that question. If we 
are to assume that a Frenchman is en- 
titled to the same consideration at the 
hands of the American Congress as is 
an American citizen, the Senator from 
Michigan is correct; but I see a differ- 
ence. What we are giving to France is 
a sheer bounty. Our obligation to Amer- 
ican citizens anywhere in the world is a 
moral duty. I insist that there is a 
difference between our responsibility 
to France and our responsibility to Amer- 
can citizens. I believe that France, as 
the recipient of our bounty, has some 
obligation to see that we are permitted 
to discharge our duty to American citi- 
zens who at the present time are being 
discriminated against and penalized by 
virtue of unilateral violation of a treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield with trepida- 
tion to one so expert in international 
affairs. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator need have 
no trepidation about yielding to me. I 
am not an expert on international af- 
fairs or anything else. However, I un- 
derstood that the argument was made 
that the reason why this amendment 
was unwise was that it permitted send- 
ing into France American luxury goods 
of a character which the Marshall plan 
was not designed to support, and that 
it was therefore placing an unfair bur- 
den on the American taxpayer to finance 
sending into France American luxury 
goods which are not justified under the 
terms of a program which the Senator 
very rightly described as a bounty, 

Mr. RUSSELL. These imports are not 
made under the terms of the ECA Act. 
This is the last remnant of American 
private business in Morocco. I am not 
arguing that we should send chewing 
gum and Coca-Cola as ECA aid. This is 
a question of whether or not private 
American citizens are entitled to do busi- 
ness in those commodities if they so 
desire. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from Georgia feels sure that he is 
right in describing our ECA program so 
far as the French are concerned as a 
bounty. If it is a question of bounty, 
we have no business to set up the ECA. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do 
not yield for that purpose. I have the 
floor. I do not propose to go back and 
debate the entire merits of the European 
economic program. If we did not think 
we would get some benefits from it, we 
would not have gone into it. However, 
I say that our primary responsibility is 
to the American people. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. To my mind, the the- 
ory of the ECA program, and the only 
reason I have ever voted for it, is that 
it was designed to make up the deficit 
in dollar exchange in order that their 
recovery program might go on. By that 
I mean the difference between the dol- 
lars they could obtain from trade and 
the dollars which they needed. If the 
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dollars which they obtain from trade are 
spent on luxuries, naturally that im- 
poses a greater burden on the ECA pro- 
gram. 

Yesterday we noted in the press that 
the British complained that they needed 
an extra $1,500,000,000 to balance their 
dollar budget. I do not know whether 
that statement comes from the same 
source or not, but if dollars are being 
used for the purchase of luxury prod- 
ucts, and if by our actions we are pre- 
cluding a foreign nation from policing 
its own economy under a restricted eco- 
nomic system, I think then we are in a 
rather bad light. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I stated yesterday 
that if any American citizen held any 
improper privilege under this treaty it 
was the duty of the State Department to 
renegotiate it at once. But so long as 
these rights exist, and so long as they 
are being flagrantly violated, we have a 
responsibility to American citizens. 

This is not altogether a question of 
luxuries. I cannot vouch for this state- 
ment, but I think it is as authoritative 
ar any of the statements which have 
been made here. The question does not 
arise in connection with purely luxury 
goods. These Americans insist that un- 
der the treaty they are entitled to im- 
port luxury goods. But the question did 
not become acute until they were denied 
licenses for the importation of goods of 
the same kind and character as other 
countries were permitted to import into 
Morocco. That was when they came to 
the Congress. It was not a question of 
luxury goods. They insisted on their 
rights, but they did not complain bitter- 
ly. However, when they saw their ap- 
plications for licenses to import goods 
denied, and similar goods being im- 
ported by other countries which did not 
even have treaties carrying the most- 
favored-nation clause, as we did, they 
then complained. If the facts are as 
stated, I believe that they had every 
right and justification to complain, and 
that we should listen to them as Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Mr, DULLES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, my 
trepidation increases, but I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from New York. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. DULLES. The Senator from 
Georgia has addressed himself to the 
matter, so far, as if the only justification 
for adoption of the amendment were the 
particular case involving Morocco. In 
order that the Senate may have a full 
awareness of what is proposed to be 
done in this case, I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia 
whether he is satisfied that the Moroccan 
case is the only case of treaty violation 
in the recipient countries, or whether it 
may also be found that there are many 
other treaty violations. For example, is 
the Senator from Georgia satisfied that 
Great Britain is carrying out the Bret- 
ton Woods Agreement; and, if she is not, 
is it the view of the Senator from Georgia 
that this amendment should cut off aid 
to Britain in the form of ECA funds? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that I cannot embark upon a de- 
tailed discussion of that situation. I do 
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not know how the amendment would 
apply to the Bretton Woods Agreement. 
Certainly I did not have it in mind, be- 
cause I did not know of any other viola- 
tion—none had been brought to my at- 
tention—which denied treaty rights to an 
individual American citizen, particularly 
to one who had fought to liberate the 
country which now is attempting to dis- 
criminate against him. But if that is 
occurring elsewhere, I shall certainly do 
all within my power to see that any Amer- 
ican citizen affected receives his rights 
under the treaty being violated by a for- 
eign power. 

I cannot say to the Senator from New 
York, who is much more familiar than I 
with the various ramifications of the mul- 
titude of treaties which have been signed 
during the years, whether other cases to 
which the amendment would apply now 
exist; but certainly this is one case of a 
violation which has been brought to my 
attention and I am trying to correct the 
injustice in this case. The State De- 
partment confesses that American citi- 
zens were being unfairly penalized. The 
ECA Administrator said they were being 
denies som@ of their rights. So I am 

g the only recourse available to me 
as a Member of the Congress to see to it, 
so far as I am able to do so, that Amer- 
ican citizens are protected in their rights, 
wherever they may be. 

Mr. DULLES. Mr. President, I refer 
the Senator from Georgia to the provi- 
sion of the proposed amendment which 
says: 

That no part of the funds herein appro- 
priated * * * shall * * de made 
available for expenditure by any recipient 
country so long as such country (1) fails to 
comply with any treaty with the United 
States. 


Since it is not known what the scope 
of that provision is—whether it applies 
only to Morocco, or whether it also ap- 
plies to Great Britain, France, and so 
forth—does the Senator believe that, in 
view of such apparent ignorance, the 
Senate should adopt this amendment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. In my judgment the 
language of the amendment should apply 
to any country that is violating a sacred 
treaty with the Government of the United 
States, whether that country be Great 
Britain, France, or Morocco. I am not 
willing to reward any country for violat- 
ing an agreement we entered into in good 
faith and scrupulously observe. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. s 

Mr. CHAVEZ. What is wrong with 
that? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I cannot see anything 
wrong with it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If any nation violates 
a treaty, why should we sit still and say 
nothing about it, while it is insisted, 
even in this body, that we keep the rec- 
ord straight and act in good faith in 
connection with what we ourselves have 
offered to do. 

The only reason we have this bill be- 
fore us is because the Congress has so 
ordered, and we are supposed to keep 
the faith. Of course, it is our purpose 
to keep the faith. But whether the 
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country involved be Great Britain, Mo- 
rocco, Spain, Mexico, or any other coun- 
try, the countries should keep faith; and 
if they do not, I do not see anything 
wrong in standing up for the United 
States. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is it not time for 
those of us in the Senate of the United 
States to begin to do something about 
requiring other countries to keep their 
obligations to us? We legislate on the 
basis of representations to the effect that 
if this legislation is passed, we shall re- 
quire the participating countries to meet 
certain conditions and obligations. 
However, after we go along with the pro- 
gram for a year or so, we find they are 
not meeting those obligations. Yet we 
are expected to keep pouring out our 
money. 

I feel that as we are legislating on 
these matters, certainly as we come to 
appropriate the money we should have 
some accounting as to performance on 
that part of those who have been the 
beneficiaries of the assistance we give at 
our taxpayers’ expense. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Important as it is to 
us to maintain the integrity of the na- 
tions over the earth which have not yet 
been swallowed by communism, yet I 
cannot accept the proposition that all 
responsibility is purely unilateral, that 
all responsibility is on the United States 
of America, and none rests upon those 
who have also asumed responsibilities 
under treaties. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, if the 
Senate adopts this amendment it will 
have done no Violence. I would be of the 
opinion—without being an expert—that 
the matter affecting these 34 American 
citizens in Morocco probably would be 
cleared up within 24 hours after it was 
known that the Senate of the United 
States had expressed a determination to 
protect the rights of our people, wherever 
they may be. An American businessman 
in Morocco, with his rights as an Ameri- 
can citizen, has the most glorious title 
with which any living human being can 
be endowed today. Paul once boasted of 
being a citizen of ancient Rome, but how 
much better it is to be a citizen of the 
United States—unless the citizen's rights 
happen to come in conflict with some 
illegal order issued by some nation which 
we are afraid will not accept its share of 
aid from us under the ECA program. 

These men have been in business. 
Some of them may have been in the black 
market. I will not say that they have or 
that they have not, although I have not 
the strong suspicions on that score the 
Senator who has spoken on that subject 
has. But I know they have certain rights 
under this treaty, and those rights have 
been denied them. In my opinion they 
will be restored very shortly after the 
Senate takes favorable action upon this 
amendment. 

These American businessmen in Mo- 
rocco say—that when they request a li- 
cense to import it is denied them; yet 
they see in the market place, in the hands 
of their competitors, goods of the same 
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kind and character, which have been im- 
ported by those who do not even have the 
treaty rights with which those Americans 
are endowed. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I was very much in- 


, terested in the colloquy between the able 


Senator from Georgia and the able Sen- 
ator from New York. When the Senatcr 
from New York suggested that the pro- 
posed amendment should be considered 
with extreme care because it might ap- 
ply to a violator of some other treaty, 
did the Senator from Georgia have in his 
mind any situation in which any country, 
a signatory to a treaty with the United 
States, is entitled to specific preferred 
status if it is a violator of a treaty? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not, and I said 
that idea did not appeal to me, and that 
although this is the only instance which 
has been brought to my attention, yet in 
our service here we are constantly faced 
with the duty of voting for certain pro- 
posed legislation in order that we may 
live up to our obligations. As a citizen 
of the United States, I desire that our 
country live up to the letter and spirit 
of every treaty the United States has with 
any nation on earth. But I insist that the 
other nations of the earth likewise give 
evidence of some good faith in dealing 
with us and with their obligations under 
the same treaties, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment on page 5, beginning in 
line 3. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I shall be 
frank in stating that I was very much 
surprised at the outcome of the vote of 
this body when an appeal was taken 
from the Chair’s ruling on the point of 
order on the Morocco amendment. I 
was surprised for the reason that this 
amendment is a clear violation of the 
rules. I expected that the Members of 
this body would again uphold the integ- 
rity of the Senate rules as they had done 
on two previous occasions during this 
debate. 

I am confident that this amendment 
will be rejected on its merits when we 
fully comprehend its true nature and its 
undesirable results. 

I oppose this amendment on two 
grounds. First of all, the interests of 
the American Trade Association of Mo- 
rocco should not be protected by an act 
of Congress. Second, the amendment 
will create a huge administrative opera- 
tion to be performed by the State De- 
partment which might very well seriously 
jeopardize the ECA program, 

Let us first consider the amendment 
as it relates to the American Trade As- 
sociation of Morocco. It is perfectly 
clear to all that this amendment is pri- 
marily designed for the benefit of this 
association. This organization is com- 
posed of around 30 American business- 
men, most of whom are ex-servicemen 
who remained in Morocco at the conclu- 
sion of the war, 

Most American business interests of 
long standing, which are operating in 
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Morocco, are not members of the asso- 
ciation, Such companies are the Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co., the Armstrong Cork Co., 
the International Business Machines 
Corp., and numerous others. 

The association, which is coming to 
Congress for assistance, represents a mi- 
nor part of American business in Mo- 
rocco, although I agree with the Senator 
from Georgia American business, large 
or small, of course should be protected, 
wherever it may be found in the world. 
According to their own statement, their 
total imports from the United States in 
1948 amounted to slightly more than 
$5,000,000, although I recognize this fig- 
ure may be incomplete. It seems to me 
we would be making a serious mistake if 
we should encumber the whole ECA pro- 
gram with a damaging provision intend- 
ed for the benefit of a small group of 
people whose interests can better be pro- 
tected through the offices of the State 
Department. 

It is positively clear that the interests 
of the association are not consistent with 
the object of the European recovery. As 
proof of this, I offer the statement of Mr. 
Rodes, himself, a man who has been 
around Washington for some time inter- 
esting Members of Congress in this 
amendment, a spokesman for this group, 
when he testified before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. At that time, 
Mr. Rodes stated: 

Mr. Hoffman told me that his mandate was 
to build up European recovery and that Con- 
gress had not given him a mandate to build 
up American recovery. I think his point is 
very well taken. What I am here for is to 
try to get that mandate changed, if possible. 


I think it is significant that the spokes- 
man for this group, by his own admis- 
sion, places the selfish interests of these 
businessmen ahead of European re- 
covery. It is hard to escape from the 
conclusion that the Senate would be 
endorsing such a position if it adopted 
this amendment. 

Let us for a moment consider the 
actual problem confronted by this busi- 
ness group. They are a group of Ameri- 
can citizens who are primarily objecting 
to the application to them of import 
controls—controls which are necessary 
to build up dollar exchange in France. 
They insist these import controls should 
not be applied to them; that they should 
be permitted to import whatever they 
wish without restriction, regardless of 
the effect of such a policy on the dollar 
position of France. That this is a re- 
quest for preferred treatment can hardly 
be denied. That this position is com- 
pletely inconsistent with the European 
recovery program is beyond any doubt. 
If we are in favor of the objectives of 
the Marshall plan, I do not see how we 
can consistently vote for an amendment 
which is directly in opposition to the 
objectives of that program. 

This group of businessmen should not 
come to Congress for relief. The fact 
that they come to Congress bears out the 
fact that they want preferred treatment. 
If their only interest is the settling of 
legitimate grievances, they can obtain 
this through the offices of the State De- 
partment. This is the traditional func- 
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tion of American consulates and embas- 
sies around the world. 

I expect this observation may be chal- 
lenged by the argument that these per- 
sons have already asked for help from 
the American consulate in Morocco to no 
avail. In this regard I should like to call 
the Senate’s attention to the fact that 
on June 10 the State Department negoti- 
ated a tentative agreement with France 
under which our Government gave 
assent to the application of legitimate 
import restrictions, in return for which 
all illegitimate and discriminatory treat- 
ment of American business interests in 
Morocco were to be corrected. I am in- 
formed that since this agreement has 
been entered into the consulate at Mo- 
rocco has not received a single complaint 
from the American businessmen who are 
here asking for special treatment. 

I should like to point out also that at 
this very time American representatives 
are engaged with representatives of 
France in ironing out legitimate com- 
plaints which have been made against 
the French treatment of American busi- 
nessmen. It would be difficult to defend 
action by Congress which would take 
these matters directly out of the hands 
of our official representatives in France 
and in place of mutual agreement sub- 
stitute the arbitrary decisions of Con- 
gress. 

Finally, in regard to these few Ameri- 
cans in Morocco, I should like to make 
this observation. The adoption of the 
amendment does not at all assure to 
them the privileges they hope to acquire 
under its provisions. The amendment 
withholds the use of counterpart funds 
only in those cases where a treaty has 
been violated. Legitimate import con- 
trols can be placed upon these business 
interests without any violation of our 
treaties vith Morocco. Under the terms 
of those treaties Americans can be 
treated on an equal basis, once the assent 
of this Government has been obtained. 
I emphasize this fact simply to demon- 
strate the unwisdom and meaningless- 
ness of the amendment. 

There is one point which I want to 
make positively clear to every Member 
of this body and to the people of the 
United States, too. Opposition to the 
amendment does not in any way indi- 
cate a disregard on the part of those 
who oppose it, for the sanctity of the 
treaties which this Nation has entered 
into. In fact, the sanctity of our treaty 
obligations would be seriously jeopar- 
dized by adoption of the amendment now 
under consideration. Let me make this 
clear. A substantial number of treaties 
which this Nation has entered into con- 
tain specific sanctions which are to be- 
come operative in the event of a viola- 
tion by either party. If we are to re- 
spect these treaties, we must not inter- 
fere with their intended operation. 
Adoption of this prcposal places a new 
sanction upon countries which violate 
these treaties. 

In fact, we of the Senate are unilat- 
erally rewriting many of the treaties 
to which the United States is a party. 
We are, in fact, saying to countries 
around the world: “Hereafter, the reme- 
dies provided for in our treaty with you 
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are not sufficient. We are going to apply 
against you a larger penalty even though 
no mention of this penalty was made 
when we negotiated this treaty with 
you.” 

We are clearly changing the terms of 
treaties entered into in good faith by all 
the parties concerned, whether 100 years 
ago or 2 year's ago. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MYERS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. How can we change 
the terms of a treaty, if the amendment 
does not take effect except in case of 
violation by the other party? We are 
not changing the terms of the treaty. 

Mr. MYERS. We are writing in a 
new penalty—a new sanction. We in 
the Senate are rewriting the treaty, and 
we are determining in the Senate what 
the penalty or sanction may be, although 
it may never have been contemplated 
when the treaty was written. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In my judgment, it is 
merely an effort to enforce a treaty, 
rather than to write new terms. 

Mr. MYERS. There may be differ- 
ences of opinion, but I cer@&inly cannot 
subscribe to that view. I believe we are 
definitely, by this action, rewriting a 
treaty which we solemnly entered into 
with a foreign nation. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MYERS, Ishall be happy to yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. As I recall, in the last 
session of Congress the Senate did that 
very thing. Of course, it was not a Eu- 
ropean ally which was involved at that 
time; it was the little Republic of Cuba. 
The Senate voted for an amendment in a 
sugar bill which would place a penalty 
on the Republic of Cuba in a matter 
which involved the operations of a treaty. 
But I do not recall that more than a few 
Senators rose in this body to suggest and 
protest that we were changing a treaty 
ap ai the medium of the enactment of 
a i 

Mr. MYERS. Did the Senator from 
New Mexico make that observation at 
that time? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I certainly did, and 
even the good Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VaNDENBERG] voted against it. But 
I do not recall the Senator from Penn- 
sylvenia having voted against it. 

Mr. MYERS. Then the Senator 
should be consistent. If he had that 
view at that time, I should think he 
roe maintain the same view at this 

me. . 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The situations are en- 
tirely different. Here we are dealing with 
a treaty. In those days we were dealing 
with a sugar bill, which had nothing to 
do with treaty business. 

Mr. MYERS. In my opinion, if the 
Senate should take the action suggested, 
we would be clearly changing the terms 
of treaties entered into in good faith by 
all the parties concerned. 

I emphasize that this amendment is a 
genuine threat to the sanctity of our 
treaty obligations. 

Our continuing good faith in our 
treaty obligations is threatened still fur- 
ther by this amendment, since it requires 
that sanctions be applied immediately 
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upon a violation, although the violation 
may be technical and although there 
may be a legitimate difference of opinion 
55 to whether there is actually a viola- 
tion. 

When nations solemnly entered into 
treaty obligations with the United States, 
they did not intend that this country 
should accept-full responsibility for mak- 
ing the ultimate determination as to 
whether there was a violation. We are 
hardly keeping good faith with these 
countries if we apply to them a hard pen- 
alty when we decide that they have vio- 
lated a treaty provision, although they 
may conscientiously believe they are 
abiding fully by the terms of the treaty. 

I submit that the sanctity of the trea- 
ties of the United States is an issue in 
this debate. I wish to oppose this 
amendment also for the reason that it 
would lay a serious burden upon the 
State Department and the ECA. It 
would be necessary to maintain a con- 
tinuous watchfulness over all our treaties 
with the participating countries in order 
to determine when any one of them is 
violated. If the amendment is to be 
carried out, this watchfulness must. be 
maintained constantly. The State De- 
partment could be criticized if it made a 
survey on a periodic basis—for e sample, 
every 6 months. In order that this 
amendment may be complied with, it is 
necessary that we determine immedi- 
ately when a treaty is violated. This is 
an impossible task. 

This amendment would seriously ham- 
per the recovery program. Well-consid- 
ered plans for use of counterpart funds 
in these countries would be interrupted 
on a moment’s notice. It would become 
practically impossible for these countries 
to make long-term arrangements for 
their internal recovery. They would 
never know from day to day whether 
counterpart funds would be available. 
For a simple technical violation of one 
of hundreds of treaties which these na- 
tions have with the United States would 
result in the withdrawal of counterpart 
funds. 

When we look at this amendment in 
its proper light, it appears to approach 
the level of great danger to the entire 
ECA program. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that 
the ill effects which will come from this 
amendment would be a high price to pay 
for the protection of a small group of 
American businessmen who are looking 
for preferred treatment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield the floor. 

Mr.CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a few words on behalf of those 
few Americans who were left in Morocco 
after the war. 

It seems we are apt to forget very soon. 
If it had not been for such persons as the 
47 who seem to be in bad grace in certain 
quarters, if it had not been for those 
Americans and those who will never 
come back to America, France would not 
be the beneficiary of ECA funds. 

I am personally becoming a little re- 
sentful of the idea that we should not 
stand up for men who were responsible 
for driving our enemy out of Africa, 
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fighting for our country, and who were 
responsible for making it possible for us 
to have a consul in Morocco. They 
should receive the attention of those who 
still believe it is not a crime to defend 
American citizens anywhere. 

Times change. It may be that a citi- 
zen of France or of Russia is entitled to 
more consideration from Members of the 
United States Senate than are American 
citizens, but I do not believe that idea 
prevails among the American people. If 
it were a matter of giving them special 
privileges, I would say no; but to deprive 
them of the right, to which they are en- 
titled, merely because the State Depart- 
ment says we must not in any way inter- 
fere with the sensibilities of the countries 
which may belong to the ECA group, is 
another question, and I say it is time for 
the Senate to do something about it. If 
ECA is the law, and if we are to act on 
that law and appropriate money under it, 
why can we not, by the same token, pro- 
tect an American citizen by another law, 
a treaty which France itself made with 
this Nation many years ago? 

Let us not forget that the ECA bill 
could not be passed by the United States 
Senate if it had not been for those same 
boys whom some of us are trying to pro- 
tect. They were chasing the enemy from 
North Africa, and in that great effort 
many of them were killed by Germans 
and by Italians who are now the bene- 
ficiaries of the same ECA law. But there 
are objections, and we must single out 
those 47 in Morocco. They earned the 
right to stay there, because they were 
ready to sacrifice their very lives. They 
probably did not want to go there in the 
first instance, but the Senate and the 
House of Representatives sent them 
there. I maintain that just as we had the 
right to say to them, “You go to north 
Africa and chase the Germans and 
Italians out,” we have the right to let 
them stay there if they wish to remain. 
We would be in a rather sad state if we 
should fail to say, “Even if it is against 
France they should be protected.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, HILL 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee 
on page 5, beginning in line 3. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MYERS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. ö 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 
Anderson Pulbright Kerr 


Brewster George Kilgore 
Bricker Gillette Knowland 
Butler Graham Langer 
Byrd Gurney 

Cain Hayden Long 
Chapman Hendrickson Lucas 
Chavez Hill McCarran 
Connally Hoey McClellan 
Cordon Holland McFarland 
Donnell Humphrey McKellar 
Downey Hunt McMahon 
Dulles Ives Magnuson 
Eastland Jenner Malone 
Ecton Johnson, Colo. Martin 
Ellender Johnson, Tex. Maybank 
Ferguson Johnston, S. O. Miller 
Flanders Kefauver Millikin 
Frear Kem Morse 


Mundt Smith,Maine Thye 

Myers Smith, N.J. Tydings 
Neely Sparkman Vandenberg 
O'Conor Stennis Watkins 
O'Mahoney Taft Wherry 
Robertson Taylor Williams 
Russell Thomas, Okla. Young 
Saltonstall Thomas, Utah 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the com- 
mittee on page 5, beginning in line 3, 
which the clerk will state. 

The amendment was, on page 5, line 3, 
after the date “1950”, to insert a colon 
and the following proviso: “Provided fur- 
ther, That no part of the funds herein 
appropriated with respect to which local 
currencies are deposited as provided in 
section 115 (b) (6) of the Economic Co- 
operation Act of 1948, as amended, shall, 
after deposit in local currency accounts 
as a result of assistance furnished, be 
made available for expenditure by any 
recipient country so long as such coun- 
try (1) fails to comply with any treaty 
with the United States, or (2) causes or 
permits any area dependent upon it (as 
designated in the Bilateral Agreements) 
to fail to comply with any such treaty.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dougtas], the 
Senators from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN 
and Mr. McGrats], and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] are absent 
on public business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Wirners] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

I announce that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Pepper] is paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Florida would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana would vote “yea.” 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the Senators 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green and Mr. 
McGratH], and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. WrrRERS]I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Baipwin], who is absent by leave of the 
Senate, is paired with the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey], who is ab- 
sent also by leave of the Senate. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Connecticut would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from New Hampshire would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER] are absent by leave of 
the Senate and are paired on this vote. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Argen] would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brinces], the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. McCartuy], and the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. WILEY] are de- 
tained on official business. 
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The Senator from Kansas IMr. 
SCHOEPPEL] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is necessarily absent and is paired 
with the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana would vote “‘yea,” and 
the Senator from Florida would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—34 

Brewster Gillette McKellar 
Bricker Hoey Malone 
Butler Holland Martin 

in Jenner Maybank 
Chapman Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon Kem Watkins 
Eastland Langer Wherry 
Ecton Williiams 
Ellender Young 
Frear McClellan 
George McParland 

NAYS—46 5 
Anderson Ives O' Conor 
Byrd Johnson, Tex. OMahoney 
Connally Kefauver Robertson 
Donnell Kerr Saltonstall 
Downey Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Dulles Knowland Smith, N. J 
Ferguson Lodge Sparkman 
Flanders Lucas Stennis 
Fulbright McMahon Taft 
Magnuson Taylor 
Gurney Miller Thomas, Utah 
Hayden Millikin Thye 
Hendrickson Morse Tydings 
Hil Mundt Vandenberg 
Humphrey Myers 
Hunt Neely 
NOT VOTING—16 

Aiken Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Baldwin McCarthy Tobey 
Bridges McGrath Wiley 
Capehart Murray Withers 
Douglas Pepper 
Green 

So the committee amendment was 
rejected. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next committee amend- 
ment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Assistance to Greece and 
Turkey,” on page 5, line 17, after the 
word “immediately”, to strike out “$50,- 
000,000” and insert “$45,000,000.” 

UTILIZATION OF FARM PRODUCTS 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I do 
not rise to object to this particular 
amendment. I rise for the purpose of 
discussing for a few minutes two letters 
I have received from Mr. Hoffman of the 
ECA. One letter pertains particularly to 
the pending amendment; the other per- 
tains to the bill which is under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. President, through the appoint- 
ment by the distinguished chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, there was created from 
that committee a subcommittee of five 
members, composed of the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Hoey], and 
the present speaker. This subcommit- 
tee was charged with the duty of making 
studies in the entire field of the prudent 
utilization of farm products, and in the 
course of their duties were immediately 
studying the field of distribution and 
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marketing of farm crops, foreign and 
domestic. In my capacity as chairman, 
and on instructions of the subcommittee, 
I addressed two letters to Mr. Hoffman. 

The first letter to Mr. Hoffman was 
concerned with an inquiry into the pur- 
chase by the United Kingdom of certain 
stocks of alcohol and molasses in dif- 
ferent parts of the world and the reason 
for the use of ECA funds for this par- 
ticular purpose. I was rather surprised 
to learn from Mr. Hoffman’s reply that 
he was unable to cdvise us as to the 
stocks of molasses and alcohol owned by 
the United Kingdom. The Administra- 
tor, of course, under the act from which 
he receives his authority, is charged with 
the duty of reviewing and appraising the 
requirements of the participating coun- 
tries for assistance under the terms of 
the title. But in his reply Mr. Hoffman 
stated that he was unable to give us in- 
formation as to which of these supplies 
the United Kingdom had an inventory. 
He was also unable to state whether the 
United Kingdom Central Statistical Of- 
fice had data and statistics with refer- 
ence to supplies within the United King- 
dom or owned outside the United 
Kingdom, 

Another thing which rather surprised 
us was the statement in his letter with 
reference to the underwriting by this 
country of purchases made by the United 
Kingdom. I quote one brief paragraph 
from his letter, as follows: 

In regard to plans for purchase of alcohol 
and inedible molasses during the current 
fiscal year, we are advised that the United 
Kingdom has recently committed itself to 
the purchase of 70,000,000 gallons of molasses 
from Cuba. This purchase was made with- 
out promise that ECA funds would be avail- 
able to cover the cost of such purchase. It is 
understood, however, that if no increase in 
price of Cuban molasses to American pur- 
chasers develops as a result of this trans- 
action ECA will give consideration to reim- 
bursing United Kingdom on this purchase. 


Again, I ask, How can the Administra- 
tor possibly agree in advance to under- 
write a deal of this kind when he has 
no information as to the stock possessed? 
He does not know the contract under 
which the goods were purchased. He 
does not know the price paid. Because 
of the fact that I know that the entire 
membership of the Senate would be in- 
terested in this matter, as is the com- 
mittee which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, I ask that Mr. Hoffman’s letter on 
this subject be made a part of the REC- 
orp at this point in connection with my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ECONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 27, 1949. 
The Honorable Guy M. GILLETTE, 
United States Senate, 

Dear SENATOR GILLETTE: This is in reply to 
your letter of July 13, 1949, regarding the 
purchase of molasses and alcohol by the 
United Kingdom and raising certain ques- 
tions regarding stocks and costs of produc- 
tion, 

Since the beginning of the program ECA 
has authorized the purchase of inedible mo- 
lasses by the United Kingdom from Cuba 
and the Philippines to the total value of 


$18,800,000. Further, ECA has authorized 
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for purchase by the United Kingdom indus- 
trial alcohol to the value of $10,000,000 of 
which approximately $8,000,000 was used for 
purchases in the United States. 

I regret that we are unable to advise you 
fully regarding the stocks of molasses and 
alcohol owned by the United Kingdom on 
July 1, 1949. However, the Monthly Digest 
of Statistics of the Central Statistical Office 
of the United Kingdom reports stocks of 
black strap molasses as of April 30, 1949, at 
approximately 53,000,000 gallons. It is not 
clear whether certain smaller stocks held off 
shore are included in this amount. Annual 
requirements for the United Kingdom 
earlier have been estimated at between 150 
and 200 million gallons. 

In regard to plans for purchase of alcohol 
and inedible molasses during the current 
fiscal year, we are advised that the United 
Kingdom has recently committed itself to 
the purchase of 70,000,000 gallons of molasses 
from Cuba. This purchase was made with- 
out promise that ECA funds would be avail- 
able to cover the cost of such purchase. It 
is understood, however, that if no increase 
in price of Cuban molasses to American pur- 
chasers develops as a result of this trans- 
action, ECA will give consideration to reim- 
bursing United Kingdom on this purchase. 
We do not expect that any additional 
amounts of molasses will be required by the 
United Kingdom for consumption during 
the current fiscal year. 

It is believed that fairly substantial 
amounts of industrial alcohol will be re- 
quired for procurement in the United States 
during the current fiscal year. The ECA is 
not now financing the purchase of industrial 
alcohol from any source other than the 
United States. 

As you know, we do not have the facilities 
within the ECA organization to conduct re- 
search in costs of production and related 
involvements, It would not be appropriate, 
therefore, for us to undertake to advise you 
whether it would be less or more expensive 
for industrial alcohol to be processed in our 
domestic plants and supplied abroad rather 
than supplying the necessary raw materials. 

Sincerely yours, 
PauL G. HOFFMAN, 
Administrator. 


SHIPMENT OF FERTILIZER TO GREECE 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the subcommittee I addressed 
another inquiry to Mr. Hoffman, the ECA 
Administrator, with reference to ship- 
ment of fertilizer to Greece. I should 
like to incorporate in the Record at this 
point as a part of my remarks his reply 
to that inquiry. It will be noted from 
his letter that one broker appears in all 
dealings with the Greeks, first as agent 
for the Greek Government and then as 
agent for the selling company in the 
United States. I make no allegations as 
to any impropriety in this, but the record 
being of outstanding interest, I think the 
Congress and the public should be ap- 
prised of the fact, and I ask that the let- 
ter from Mr. Hoffman be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Economic COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1949. 
The Honorable Guy M. GILLETTE, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR GILLETTE: This is in reply 
to your letter of July 14 in which you re- 
quested data on the amount of ammonium 
sulphate currently heing shipped to Greece 
and the prices paid for this material. 
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For the last half of the 1948 calendar year 
Greece obtained from the United States 
9,756 short tons of ammonium sulphate, 
This material was handled under Govern- 
ment procurement by the Bureau of Federal 
Supply. The average price paid for this 
material was $68.06 per short ton, FAS basis. 
During the first half of 1949 Greece received 
9,064 short tons of ammonium sulphate from 
the United States. For the procurement of 
this material the Greek Government ap- 
pointed the Walsen Consolidated Mercan- 
tile Co. of New York to act as their agent. 
They were to receive $1 per ton for purchas- 
ing the material from United States manu- 
facturers and making all arrangements for 
shipment to Greece, including the ocean 
transportation. They purchased this ton- 
nage as follows: 

1. United States Steel, byproduct ammo- 
nium sulphate, 1,250 tons at $52 per short ton 
bulk f. o. b. plant. 

2. Dupont, mostly synthetic ammonium 
sulphate, 1,800 tons at $45 per short ton 
bulk f. o. b. plant. 

3. Nitrogen Products Co., synthetic am- 
monium sulphate, 2,514 tons at $64 per short 
ton f. a. s., 6-ply paper bags. 

4. Phillips Chemical Co., 3,500 short tons 
at $64 per short ton, f. a. s., 6-ply paper 
bags. 

All of these purchases from the United 
States during the fiscal year 1948-49 were 
made when nitrogen was under allocation 
and materials had to be obtained from dif- 
ferent companies according to the Priority 
Assistance Regulations of the Department of 
Commerce, according to the provisions of 
Public Law 606. 

The current nitrogen export program for 
Greece providing for shipments after July 1, 
1949, was included in a procurement author- 
ization issued on June 13 for the amount of 
$400,000. This was increased to $900,000 on 
June 30. This amount of funds has there- 
fore been made available to Greece to pro- 
cure nitrogenous fertilizers in the United 
States. The Agricultural Bank of Greece has 
been acting as agent for the Greek Govern- 
ment in procuring ammonium sulphate un- 
der this authorization. We have received 
information that the Agricultural Bank of 
Greece has contracted with the Walsen Con- 
solidated Merchantile Co. for the purchase 
of 12,200 short tons of synthetic ammonium 
sulphate at a price of $73.40 per short ton 
C&F Greek port. This material is to be 
shipped in new jute bags approximately 100 
pounds each. The Walsen Consolidated Mer- 
cantile Co. was the agent for the Phillips 
Chemical Co., with a plant at Houston, 
Tex. This quantity of ammonium sulphate 
is to be supplied by the Phillips Chemical 
Co. 

According to our information there were 
no commissions or brokerage fees included 
over and above the cost price of this ma- 
terial since the Walsen Consolidated Mer- 
cantile Co. was the agent for the Phillips 
Chemical Co. and the quoted price of the 
ammonium sulphate included all of the com- 
mission, It is our understanding that the 
Agricultural Bank of Greece received bids 
from other United States exporters on this 
ammonium sulphate and that the final price 
was negotiated below the bids received be- 
tween the Agricultural Bank of Greece and 
the Walsen Consolidated Merchantile Co, 
Since no payment has been made on ship- 
ment of any of this material in the current 
program, we do not have the final cost 
figures. These figures, however, will be avail- 
able after the shipments have been made and 
the complete documentation is presented to 
ECA for payment. 

We will be glad to furnish additional in- 
formation insofar as it is available to us. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL G. HOFFMAN, 
Administrator. 
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DISPOSITION OF INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL PLANTS 
OWNED BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry has had under study 
the disposition of three industrial alcohol 
plants owned by the Federal Government, 
located at Omaha, Nebr., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Muscatine, Iowa. Many Mem- 
bers of the Senate will remember that 
during the early war years these plants 
were established by the Government for 
the purpose of manufacturing alcohol 
from agricultural sources, to be trans- 
muted into synthetic rubber for use 
in the war effort and our industrial 
economy. 

During the Eightieth Congress these 
plants were transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by Public Law 890, 
which transferred them to the jurisdic- 
tion and control of the Department. 

This act provided, in section 3: 

Whenever the Secretary finds that the 
operation of any plant or plants as provided 
in this act is no longer necessary or desirable 
he shall report such fact to Congress with 
ree n for the disposition 
thereof. 


Our subcommittee heard the repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture with reference to these plants. 
They expressed the opinion that they 
could no longer be operated economi- 
cally, and they suggested that they were 
coming to Congress for direction as to 
their disposition. They advised our sub- 
committee that before they sent the mes- 
sage to Congress they would report to 
us, and we in turn could report to the 
full committee. 

However, on the 30th of June the Con- 
gress enacted Public Law No. 152, which 
removes the obligation resting on the 
Secretary of Agriculture by Public Law 
890, to secure further instructions from 
the Congress on the disposition of these 
plants. At least that was the construc- 
tion placed on the provision of the new 


law by the legal department of the De- * 


partment of Agriculture. 

In the meantime the present speaker 
had introduced a bill, which is before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
for the purpose of setting up a corpora- 
tion to handle these plants, but because 
of the dispute as to whether Public Law 
152, passed June 30, superseded the in- 
junction of the law passed last year 
requiring a report to Congress, we held 
a meeting yesterday with representatives 
of the Munitions Board, who advised us 
that the maintenance of these plants in 
operating condition was essential to the 
national defense. 

In order to preserve the rights of Con- 
gress, yesterday I introduced a bill re- 
quiring the Department of Agriculture 
to hold these plants in a stand-by con- 
dition until such time as the Congress 
can make further disposition of the 
matter. 

Mr. President, I should like now to 
refer to another subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator may proceed. 

THE FATS AND OILS MARKET 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, in 
connection with the work of the subcom- 
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mittee of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry to which I have referred, 
one of the subject matters which we 
immediately started to investigate was 
the confused and dangerous condition of 
the fats and oils market in the United 
States, which is reacting on all meat and 
meat products. 

Inasmuch as the producers of soap 
buy the greater part of the tallow and 
grease produced in the United States by 
the meat processors and renderers, it 
became necessary to take testimony 
from manufacturers of soap and deter- 
gents, 

We took testimony from representa- 
tives of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., and 
Lever Bros. The hearings are con- 
tinuing, and no final conclusions have 
been reached. However, in view of the 
widespread use of synthetic detergents, 
commonly classified as soaps, I have per- 
sonally reached the conclusion that the 
exemption of soap from the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act should no 
longer stand. I am therefore proposing 
legislation which would place soap under 
the act, so that other Members of Con- 
gress may be giving the matter some 
thought. 

I ask unanimous consent to introduce 
a bill designed to effectuate this purpose. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2392) to enlarge the definition of cos- 
metic contained in the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act by removing the 
exception made in the case of soap, in- 
troduced by Mr. GILLETTE, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Just what reaction 
will tnat bill have on fats and oils if it 
is enacted? 

Mr. GILLETTE. From the partial 
testimony we have received over a series 
of days of investigation, it has become 
evident that there have been controls 
of the fats and oils market, particularly 
import and export controls, which have 
reacted disastrously on the domestic 
market. The soap manufacturers have 
given us evidence—and very interesting 
and very full evidence—that the market 
for fats and oils in the manufacture of 
soap is to some degree at least being sup- 
planted by the use of synthetic deter- 
gents, which, of course, reacts detriment- 
ally to their interests. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Has the committee 
adduced any evidence along the lines of 
the evidence adduced by the Senate 
Small Business Committee a year or two 
ago, that under the license program li- 
censes were difficult to obtain, even 
though the supply of fats and oils in the 
United States had greatly increased? 

Mr. GILLETTE. There has already 
been sufficient evidence before the com- 
mittee to convince us that we must go 
into the question deeply. 

Mr. WHERRY. Just where is the pro- 
posed legislation introduced by the dis- 
tinguished Senator and other Senators 
relative to the fats and oils problem, 
which is a little different phase from 
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this? Has a standing committee con- 
sidered it? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I presume the Sena- 
tor refers to the bill which he introduced 
as a cosponsor with the present speaker. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The bill was referred 
to the standing committee of the Sen- 
ate, and it rests in peace there, so far 
as the present speaker knows. 


RELIEF PACKAGES—DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to discuss a question involving the 
intent of Congress relative to the private 
enterprise and nonprofit business of re- 
lief packages for the people of the na- 
tions of Europe. I should like to make 
an explanation for the Recorp as to the 
congressional intent as I see it. 

It has been represented to me by rep- 
resentatives of two companies, the Fra- 
zier-Morris Co. of New York, and also 
the American Trading Corp., that the 
ECA, under and by virtue of the so-called 
CARE amendment in last year’s Appro- 
priation Act and the extension of the 
ECA Act, has discriminated against pri- 
vate companies engaged in selling relief 
packages, and in favor of the nonprofit 
corporation or company CARE. 

I believe the discrimination arises in 
this way: The ECA has authorized the 
reimbursement to CARE of inland trans- 
portation expenses in Britain out of 
counterpart funds but, on the other 
hand, it requires the private companies 
to pay the transportation costs. The 
private companies, I am advised, have 
agreed to pass back to the purchasers 
of relief packages any benefits which may 
be received by virtue of giving them the 
same reimbursement which the ECA has 
authorized out of counterpart funds for 
CARE. 

As I understand section 117 (c) of the 
ECA Act, no discrimination should occur 
or be allowed by ECA in favor of CARE, 
as compared with the treatment received 
by the private companies. 
er small amounts are involved. In the 
case of one company, I believe the amount 
involved is $25,000, or $5,000 in the case 
of another one, and $16,000 in the case 
of another one. But of course this situa- 
tion results in a reduction of the number 
of relief packages which are sent. It 
means that counterpart funds are in the 
hands of Britain, although they could 
be turned over to these companies, by way 
of reimbursement, and that in turn 
would enable the companies to reduce 
the cost of their packages, as they have 
agreed to do, so that more packages could 
be sent by the private companies. Not 
only would that help the American tax- 
payer and the small businesses in this 
country which are engaged in this kind 
of enterprise, but it would also lead to the 
shipment of a greater number of relief 
packages abroad, if there were real 
competition in this field. 

It is my interpretation that the ECA 
should not engage in this discrimination, 
but should treat both nonprofit com- 
panies and private-enterprise companies 
the same, under this amendment. 

I wonder whether that was the in- 
tention of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in the ECA Extension Act, and 
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also of the Appropriations Committee in 
connection with the CARE amendment 
in last year’s appropriation. I should 
like to inquire about that of the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Tennessee is addressing his 
question to me, let me say that in the 
original ECA Act it is provided that— 

Provided further, That pursuant to section 
117 (c) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, 
the Administrator shall fix and pay a uni- 
form rate per pound for the ocean transpor- 
tation of all relief packages of food or other 
general classification of commodities shipped 
to any participating foreign country, regard- 
less of methods of shipment and higher rates 
charged by particular agencies of transpor- 
tation, but this proviso shall not apply to 
shipments made by individuals to indi- 
viduals. 


The act approved April 19, 1949, pro- 
vides as follows, in section 10: 

Provided, That the Administrator shall 
fix and pay a uniform rate per pound for 
the ocean transportation of all relief packages 
of food or other general classification of 


commodities shipped to any participating 
foreign country, regardless of methods of 
shipment and higher rates charged by par- 
ticular agencies of transportation, but this 
poviso shall not apply to shipments made by 
individuals to individuals through the mails. 


That is the law, and the Administrator 
apparently has proceeded by it, as he has 
a right to do. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the statement the distin- 
guished Senator has made. As I under- 
stand, the only thing provided in that 
amendment was that an attempt should 
be made to have uniform rates for trans- 
portation across the seas, £o as to put 
the companies on an equal footing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We tried to do that. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. But that did not 
refer to the ECA’s reimbursement of 
CARE for the transportation cost after 
the package reached England, or wher- 
ever it was going. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I did not observe 
in the act anything which would give 
ECA that authority to discriminate 
against private enterprise companies by 
means of making reimbursement of 
transportation charges after the goods 
had crossed the ocean to one company 
and not another. 

I am very grateful to the Senator from 
Tennessee for the statement he has 
made. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a statement I have prepared in 
regard to what I understand to be the 
factual situation in connection with this 
controversy, and also my interpretation 
of the meaning of section 117 (c) of the 
ECA Act, relative to relief packages. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Myersinthechair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF INTENTION RE ECA APPROPRIATION 
act 

There has apparently been a misunder- 
standing on the part of ECA respecting con- 
gressional intent in the matter of benefits 
or subsidies granted under section 117 (c) of 
the ECA Act. Apparently ECA has assumed 
from the so-called CARE amendment to 
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last year's appropriation act and the cur- 
rent ECA Extension Act, that Congress 
looked with favor upon discrimination by 
ECA in the use of its own or counterpart 
funds as between private enterprise and 
nonprofit business engaged in competition 
with one another in the shipment abroad of 
relief packages purchased from them by pri- 
vate individuals in the United States. 

The amendment in question had the very 
opposite purpose, Briefly, all that it was 
intended to do was to prevent the use of 
ECA funds as ocean freight subsidies in such 
a manner as to give private agencies an ad- 
vantage over CARE which they did not pre- 
viously have, by erasing an existing com- 
petitive advantage which CARE enjoyed be- 
cause it had been able to obtain lower ocean 
freight rates than those obtained by private 
agencies, One cannot read into this amend- 
ment any intention to allow the use of Gov- 
ernment or counterpart funds to accord to 
CARE or other nonprofit agencies any bene- 
fit or competitive advantage which it did not 
already enjoy without the use of such funds. 
Yet this is precisely what ECA has done in 
the matter of approving reimbursement to 
CARE by the British out of counterpart funds 
for inland transportation charges in Eng- 
land incurred between April and December 
of 1948 while refusing to approve such re- 
imbursement to private agencies on the 
same terms, even thcugh they undertook to 
give every assurance that the benefit of such 
reimbursement would be passed on to future 
purchasers of their packages. 

While it is a small matter in the whole ECA 
picture, yet this kind of discrimination is 
significant because such use of Government 
funds tends to favor or promote a monopoly 
in the business of shipping relief packages 
in the hands of one agency. And whether 
that agency is nonprofit or private enter- 
prise makes no difference in this regard, for 
it is of the essence of our system and indeed 
of the working of the ECA mechanism that 
competition and not monopoly will bring 
the best results. Moreover, it is my under- 
standing that unless this relief is accorded at 
least $35,000, and probably upward of $100,- 
000, will remain in the British Treasury as 
counterpart funds instead of being chan- 
neled through private agencies into the pock- 
ets of American taxpayers in the form of 
reduced prices of relief packages in this coun- 
try. The very purpose of section 117 (c) was 
to relieve the strain on the public purse to 
whatever extent possible for relief expendi- 
tures abroad by encouraging more private 
relief shipments abroad. With England in 
its present economic crisis, it is perhaps more 
important than at any other time to encour- 
age insofar as we Can more and more private 
relief shipments to that country. If the re- 
imbursement in question, already made to 
CARE, is accorded to private agencies ship- 
ping relief parcels, they will be enabled to 
reduce their prices, and by thus passing the 
benefits on to American purchasers of these 
packages encourage the shipment of more 
relief parcels to Britain out of separate funds. 
That is the purpose of the following state- 
ment of the intention of Congress: 


STATEMENT OF INTENTION RE ECA APPROPRIA- 
TION ACT 


It is the intention of Congress that no part 
of the funds appropriated by this act shall 
be used by ECA, either alone or in conjunc- 
tion with participating countries, to make 
or enforce any policy or regulation discrim- 
inating in the granting of any benefit or sub- 
sidy under section 117 (c) of the ECA Act, 
including reimbursement from counterpart 
funds or otherwise, between private enter- 
prise and nonprofit agencies engaged in com- 
petition in the business of shipping relief 
packages abroad. It is intended that both 
types of business shall be accorded equal 
treatment and that any advantage or benefit 
out of United States or counterpart funds 
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accorded to one shall be accorded to the 
other on the same terms. 


FOREIGN-AID APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4830) making appro- 
priations for foreign aid for the fiscal 
year 1950, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Chair inform the Senate just what 
the amendment is? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the 
amendment on page 5, line 17, reducing 
the appropriation from $50,000,000 to 
$45,000,000. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
amendment of the committee will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “National Military Establish- 
ment—Department of the Army—Civil 
functions—Government and relief in oc- 
cupied areas,” on page 6, line 9, after 
the word “including”, to strike out “per- 
sonal services in the District of Colum- 
bia and elsewhere and, subject to such 
authorizations and limitations as may 
be prescribed by the head of the depart- 
ment or agency concerned, tuition, per- 
sonal allowances (not to exceed $10 per 
day), travel expenses (not to exceed 
those authorized for like United States 
military or civilian personnel), and fees 
incident to instruction in the United 
States or elsewhere of such persons as 
may be required to carry out the provi- 
sions of this appropriation.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I have 
compared this language with that car- 
ried in the bill last year. The only dif- 
ference in the wording is that last year 
it read: “limitations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Army.” And now, 
in this bill, it reads: “limitations as may 
be prescribed by the head of the depart- 
ment or agency.” 

Of course, that is due to the reorgani- 
zation. 

Therefore, I suggest that it would be 
entirely proper to reject the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it the Senator’s 
suggestion that this language should be 
stricken from the bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I suggest that the Sen- 
ate reject the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment proposes to 
strike the language from the bill. 

The Senator will understand that 
there is absolutely no law of any kind 
for this carry-over. We have never had 
any basic law on this subject. The basic 
law was written in the appropriation bill, 
and this language was in the appropria- 
tion bill last year. The same language 
which we had in the bill last year is re- 
peated in this bill. 

In this particular paragraph, the only 
difference is that last year we provided 
for “limitations as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Army,” and in this 
instance we prescribed “limitations as 
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may be prescribed by the head of the 
department or agency concerned.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on, page 6, lines 9 to 17. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
amendment of the committee will be 
stated, 

The next amendment was, on page 6, 
line 18, after the word “transportation”, 
to strike out “services as authorized by 
section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 
(5 U. S. C. 55a), at rates not in excess 
of $50 per diem for individuals; health 
service program as authorized by law (5 
U. S. C. 150); payment of claims pur- 
suant to law (28 U. S. C. 2672); transla- 
tion rights, photographic work, educa- 
tional exhibits, and dissemination of in- 
formation, including preview and review 
expenses incident thereto; expenses in- 
cident to the operation of schools for 
American children; printing and bind- 
ing; purchase and hire of passenger mo- 
tor vehicles and aircraft; repair and 
maintenance of buildings, utilities, fa- 
cilities, and appurtenances; contingen- 
cies for the United States commanders, 
commissioners, or other administrators 
of foreign areas, to be expended in their 
respective discretions (not exceeding 
amounts authorized or approved by the 
head of the department or agency con- 
cerned).” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, there 
again I have compared the language of 
the amendment with what was contained 
in the law last year. In line 5, on page 7, 
after the word “commanders”, the words 
“commissioners, or other administra- 
tors” have been added. I assume that 
is done because there is no longer a mili- 
tary government in Germany, but the 
government there now is a civilian gov- 
ernment. 

Again, in line 8, page 7, as the bill now 
stands it contains the word “the head of 
the department”, whereas a year ago the 
bill read “Secretary of the Army.” 

In line 21 and line 22, on page 6, the 
bill now reads: “health service programs 
as authorized by law (5 U. S. C. 150); 
payment of claims pursuant to law.” 

Otherwise the language is the same as 
that used last year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection 
to the Senator’s suggestion. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, there- 
fore I suggest that the committee amend- 
ment be rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment beginning on page 6, in line 18, and 
going down to line 8 on page 7. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next amendment of the 
committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, 
line 14, before the word “of”, to strike 
out “$925,000,000" and insert “$900,- 
000,000.” 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, is this 
amendment in the same category? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; this amendment 
relates to a change in the amount of 
money provided. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It reduces 
the amount from $925,000,000 to $900,- 
000,000, 
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Mr. LUCAS. I beg pardon; I mis- 
understood ` which amendment was 
pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment on page 7, in line 14. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, 
line 14, after the word “which”, to insert 
“(1) 90 percent of the amount required 
to finance the procurement of surplus 
agricultural products (determined sur- 
plus by the Secretary of Agriculture) of 
the kinds and in the quantities set out 
in the Department of the Army budget 
justification submitted to the Senate 
shall not be available for any other 
financing, and (2).” 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I made 
a point of order against the same lan- 
guage appearing on page 4 of the bill. 
The Chair sustained that point of order, 
and thereafter the Senate sustained the 
position of the Chair, 

I now make the same point of order 
as to this amendment, without argument. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

The next amendment of the commit- 
tee will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, 
line 20, after the word “exceed”, to strike 
out “$45,000,000” and insert “$40,000,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, 
line 21, after the word “expenses”, to 
strike out the colon and the following 
proviso: “Provided, That the general 
provisions of the appropriation act for 
the fiscal year 1950 for the military 
functions of the Department of the Army 
shall apply to expenditures made by that 
Department from this appropriation.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, this 
proviso and the language which follows 
it, Congress considered necessary a year 
ago in order that the Government relief 
in occupied areas might be carried on. 
There are a few minor changes. For 
example, on page 7, line 9, it now reads 
“such areas.” Last year it read, “Japan, 
Korea, and the Ryukyus.” On page 9 of 
the bill, beginning with line 13, there 
is a provision which was included in the 
Senate bill last year but was deleted in 
conference, which the House has now 
included, namely: 

Provided further, That service of an in- 
dividual rendered under this appropriation 
as an expert, consultant, adviser, or tech- 
nician shall not be considered as service or 
employment bringing such individual with- 
in the provisions of sections 281 or 283 of 
title 18, United States Code, of section 190, 
Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99), or of sec- 
tion 19 (e) of the Contract Settlement Act 
of 1944, or of any other Federal law impos- 
ing restrictions, requirements, or penalties 
in relation to the employment of persons, 
the performance of services, or the payment 
or receipt of compensation in connection 
with any claim, proceeding, or matter in- 
yolving the United States. 


The Senate had that proviso in the bill 
last year. The House would not agree 
to it but has now included it. Further 
along we had the words “Secretary of 
the Army.” That has been changed to 
read “head of a department or agency.” 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska? 

Mr, HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think the Senator 
is correct in his interpretation, as I be- 
lieve the chairman of the committee will 
agree. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In view of the votes 
which have already been taken, there is 
no reason why it should not be stricken 
out. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to make 
an inquiry of the Senator from Arizona. 
Beginning at the bottom of page 7, line 
25, this language appears: 

Provided further, That expenditures from 
this appropriation may be made outside con- 
tinental United States, when necessary to 
carry out its purposes, without regard to sec- 
tions 355, 1136, 3648, and 3734, Revised 
Statutes, as amended, civil service or classi- 
‘fication laws, or provisions of law prohibiting 
payment of any person not a citizen of the 
United States: Provided further, That ex- 
penditures from this appropriation may be 
made, when necessary to carry out its pur- 
poses, without regard to section 3709, Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, and the Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947 (Public Law 
413, 80th Cong.): Provided further, That ex- 
penditures may be made hereunder for the 
purposes of— 


From that point clear to the end of 
the section, the bill is completely filled 
with legislation. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the point I 
wanted to bring to the attention of the 
Members of the Senate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. This legislation pro- 
vides for government and relief in oc- 
cupied areas. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Congress adopted it 
last year. The House had again ap- 
-proved it. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator will 
permit, I ask if it was not legislation. I 
should merely like to say, if there is no 
objection, it points out in a graphic way 
to the Senate what the House does by 
way of writing legislation into an appro- 
priation bill on which a point of order 
cannot be made. All we can do is reduce 
amounts. As I argued on the very first 
day, on the Senate floor, if we are going 
to be consistent, certainly the Senate 
rules should provide, it seems to me, that 
the Senate shall have an equal opportu- 
nity with the House so far as writing leg- 
islation into an appropriation.bill is con- 
cerned; yet on the Senate floor any Sena- 
tor who wants to take advantage of the 
situation can raise a technical point of 
order, and out goes the legislation, al- 
though all through the appropriation 
bill we condone legislation that has been 
written into the bill by the House. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I wanted first to reply 
to the Senator from Nebraska by saying, 
as chairman of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, of which he is the 
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ranking minority member, that I am go- 
ing to join with him to see whether we 
cannot recommend changes in the Sen- 
ate rules so there can be no question in 
the future with respect to the right of 
the Senate properly to amend legislation 
written into an appropriation bill by the 
House. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate that, and 
I thank the Senator. But I want to say 
once again that I believe the points of 
order raised by the majority leader, fol- 
lowed by the recommittal of the bill to 
the committee, in connection with the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Arkansas, and the action of the 
Senate in striking out all these legisla- 
tive matters, has forcibly called to the 
attention of Members of the Senate the 
procedure under which we operate and 
has shown the Senate how and why it 
should be corrected, in order that we may 
have at least an equal chance to place 
legislation in appropriation bills, when 
such legislation apparently is necessary, 
by way of a limitation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am 
very happy that the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
is going to give thought to the matter 
referred to. The present instance shows 
in a most graphic way that the House 
does the legislating and the Senate ap- 
proves the House legislation, but any 
suggestion, even of a limitation, that 
may be written into an appropriation 
bill by the Senate committee is made 
almost impossible. It makes the Senate 
a sort of auxiliary body, either to say 
it approves or disapproves, but with no 
authority concerning the care of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

If nothing else good comes out of 
this bill—and I doubt that a great deal 
of good will come out of it—it may be 
that as a result of the procedure on this 
bill the Senate will be accorded the right 
to take some little part in the most im- 
portant legislation passed by the Con- 
gress, namely, appropriation bills. 

So, Mr. President, because of the ad- 
verse votes already taken, which uphold 
the House in all of its legislation and 
which take away from the Senate the 
power to enact legislation on appropria- 
tion bills, I am not going to make any 
further protest against the action of the 
majority of the Senate. I realize the 
majority can control, and they have con- 
trolled. 

I merely want to say I protest against 
it with all the vigor of which I am capa- 
ble. I do not think it is just or fair to 
the Senate, under the Constitution, 
which seems to be almost a back number 
now. We legislate without regard to it. 
I see my distinguished friend who made 
the points of order is against the com- 
mittee’s report. I am sorry he feels 
sleepy. I may say to him I would not 
disturb him for anything in the world. 
I am not going to talk any longer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment striking out certain language 
of the House bill. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I did not 
know I had fallen under the spell of the 
distinguished's Senator’s oratory to the 
point where I had gone to sleep. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator was 
yawning as though he were going to 
sleep, and somehow or other when I 
am talking I like to have people listen, 
because I think I usually have some- 
thing to say, though it does not have any 
effect on the Senator from Illinois. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. LUCAS. Any time the Senator 
can put the Senator from Illinois to sleep, 
the Senator from Tennessee should feel 
highly complimented. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do feel highly 
complimented. 

Mr. LUCAS. There are very few Sen- 
ators who can do that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the yawn of the Senator from 
Illinois will be stricken from the Rec- 
orD. [Laughter.] 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment on page 7, line 21. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, 
line 25, after the word “appropriation”, 
to strike out the following proviso: “Pro- 
vided further, That expenditures from 
this appropriation may be made outside 
continental United States, when neces- 
sary to carry out its purposes, without 
regard to sections 355, 1136, 3648, and 
3734, Revised Statutes, as amended, civil 
service or classification laws, or provi- 
sions of law prohibiting payment of 
any person not a citizen of the United 
States.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, 
line 6, after the amendment above stated, 
to strike out the colon and the following 
additional proviso: “Provided further, 
That expenditures from this appropria- 
tion may be made, when necessary to 
carry out its purposes, without regard to 
section 3709, Revised Statutes, as amend- 
ed, and the Armed Services Procurement 
Act of 1947 (Public Law 413, 80th 
Cong.).” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was on page 8, 
line 11, after the amendment above 
stated, to strike out the colon and the 
following additional proviso: “Provided 
further, That expenditures may be made 
hereunder for the purposes of economic 
rehabilitation in the occupied areas in 
such manner as to be consistent with 
the general objectives of the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, 
line 15, after the amendment above 
stated, to strike out the colon and the 
following additional proviso: “Provided 
jurther, That funds appropriated here- 
under and unexpended at the time of 
the termination of occupation by the 
United States, of any area for which such 
funds are made available, may be ex- 
pended by the President for the procure- 
ment of such commodities and technical 
services, and commodities procured from 
funds herein or heretofore appropriated 
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for government and relief in occupied 
areas and not delivered to such an area 
prior to the time of the termination of 
occupation, may be utilized by the Presi- 
dent, as may be necessary to assist in 
the maintenance of the political and 
economic stability of such areas.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, 
line 1, after the amendment above 
stated, to strike out the colon and the 
following additional proviso: “Provided 
further, That before any such assistance 
is made available, an agreement shall be 
entered into between the United States 
and the recognized government or au- 
thority with respect to such area con- 
taining such undertakings by such gov- 
ernment or authority as the President 
may determine to be necessary in order 
to assure the efficient use of such assist- 
ance in furtherance of such purposes.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, 
line 8, after the amendment above stated, 
to strike out the colon and the following 
additional proviso: “Provided further, 
That such agreement shall, when appli- 
cable, include requirements and under- 
takings corresponding to the require- 
ments and undertakings specified in sec- 
tions 5, 6, and 7 of the Foreign Aid Act 
of 1947 (Public Law 389, approved De- 
cember 17, 1947).” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, 
line 13, after the amendment above 
stated, to strike out the colon and the 
following additional proviso: “Provided 
further, That service of an individual 
rendered under this appropriation as an 
expert, consultant, adviser, or technician 
shall not be considered as service or em- 
ployment bringing such individual within 
the provisions of sections 281 or 283 of 
title 18, United States Code, of section 
190, Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99), or 
of section 19 (e) of the Contract Settle- 
ment Act of 1944, or of any other Fed- 
eral law imposing restrictions, require- 
ments, or penalties in relation to the em- 
ployment of persons, the performance of 
services, or the payment or receipt of 
compensation in connection with any 
claim, proceeding, or matter involving 
the United States.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on this 
particular amendment I concur in strik- 
ing out the language, which is as follows: 

Provided further, That service of an indi- 
vidual rendered under this appropriation as 
an expert, consultant, adviser, or technician 
shall not be considered as servicé or employ- 
ment bringing such individual within the 
provisions of sections 281 or 283 of title 18, 
United States Code, of section 190, Revised 
Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99), or of section 19 (e) 
of the Contract Settlement Act of 1944, or 
of any other Federal law imposing restric- 
tions, requirements, or penalties in relation 
to the employment of persons, the perform- 
ance of services, or the payment or receipt 
of compensation in connection with any 
claim, proceeding, or matter involving the 
United States. 


I should like to point out that that is 
an exception to the rule which we usually 
follow in this country. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that it be taken to conference. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Very well. 
objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

THE VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, 
line 24, after the amendment above 
stated, to strike out the colon and the 
following additional proviso: “Provided 
further, That funds appropriated here- 
under may be used, insofar as practi- 
cable, and under such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the head 
of the department or agency concerned, 
to pay ocean transportation charges 
from United States ports, including ter- 
ritorial ports, to ports in Japan and the 
Ryukyus for the movement of supplies 
donated to, or purchased by, United 
States voluntary nonprofit relief agencies 
registered with and recommended by 
the Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid or of relief packages con- 
signed to individuals residing in such 
countries.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, 
line 9, after the amendment above 
stated, to strike out the colon and the 
following additional proviso: “Provided 
further, That under the rules and reg- 
ulations to be prescribed, the head of 
the department or agency concerned 
shall fix and pay a uniform rate per 
pound for the ocean transportation of 
all relief packages of food or other gen- 
eral classification of commodities shipped 
to Japan or the Ryukyus regardless of 
methods of shipment and higher rates 
charged by particular agencies of trans- 
portation, but this proviso shall not ap- 
ply to shipments made by individuals 
to individuals.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, 
line 18, after the amendment above 
stated, to strike out the colon and the 
following additional proviso: “Provided 
further, That the President may transfer 
to any other department or agency any 
function or functions provided for under 
this appropriation, and there shall be 
transferred to any such department or 
agency such unobligated balances of this 
appropriation and, without reimburse- 
ment and without regard to the appro- 
priation from which procured, such 
property as the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget shall determine to relate 
primarily to any function or functions so 
transferred; and any funds so trans- 
ferred may be expended either under the 
authority contained herein or under the 
authority governing the activities of the 
department or agency concerned.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title II— General provisions,” 
on page 11, line 14, after the word “vio- 
lence”, to strike out the colon and the 
following proviso: “Provided, That for 
the purposes hereof an affidavit shall be 
considered prima facie evidence that the 
person making the affidavit has not con- 
trary to the provisions of this section en- 
gaged in a strike against the Govern- 
ment of the United States, is not a mem- 
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ber of an organization of Government 
employees that asserts the right to strike 
against the Government of the United 
States, or that such person does not ad- 
vocate, and is not a member of an organ- 
ization that advocates, the overthrow of 
the Government of the United States by 
force or violence.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I think 
that entire amendment should be dis- 
agreed to, because it destroys the effect 
of the original provisions of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, 
line 23, after the amendment above 
stated, to strike out the colon and the 
following additional proviso: “Provided 
further, That any person who engages 
in a strike against the Government of the 
United States or who is a member of an 
organization of Government employees 
that asserts the right to strike against 
the Government of the United States, 
or who advocates, or who is a member 
of an organization that advocates, the 
overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force or violence and 
accepts employment the salary or wages 
for which are paid from any appropria- 
tion contained in this act shall be guilty 
of a felony and, upon conviction, shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or impris- 
oned for not more than 1 year, or both.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, 
line 9, after the amendment above stated, 
to strike out the colon and the follow- 
ing additional proviso: “Provided fur- 
ther, That the above penalty clause shall 
be in addition to, and not in substitution 
for, any other provisions of existing law.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was on page 12, 
after line 12, to strike out: 

Sec. 202. This act may be cited as the 
“Foreign Aid Appropriation Act, 1950.” 


The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That com- 
pletes the committee amendments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
committee has instructed me to offer an 
additional amendment, which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 11, 
line 4, after the word “concerned”, it is 
proposed to insert the following: “Pro- 
vided, That when members of the armed 
forces are employed primarily for the 
purpose of this appropriation, the mile- 
age and other travel allowances to which 
they may be entitled shall be paid there- 
from.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Tennessee on behalf 
of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
committee directed me to offer another 
Se which I shall ask the clerk to 
read, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 11, 
after the amendment last agreed to, it is 
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proposed to insert the following: “Pro- 
vided further, That when the Depart- 
ment of the Army, under the authority 
of the act of March 3, 1911, as amended 
(10 U. S. C. 1253), furnishes subsistence 
supplies to personnel of civilian agencies 
of the United States Government serving 
in Germany, payment therefor by such 
personnel shall be made without regard 
to the 10 percent additional charge re- 
quired by said act, but payment for sub- 
sistence supplies by such personnel shall 
be at the same rate as is paid by civilian 
personnel of the Department of the Army 
serving in Germany.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
committee, after examination, came to 
the conclusion that this was a just and 
fair amendment, and I certainly hope it 
will be accepted by a two-thirds vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unless a 
point of order is made against the 
amendment, the question of a two-thirds 
vote does not arise. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, I 
have a third amendment, and that com- 
pletes the amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, 
line 3, after the date “1950”, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: “Provided 
further, That the list of limited and pro- 
hibitive industries scheduled for destruc- 
tion in, or removal from, Germany shall 
be reviewed and the Administrator of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
shall seek to obtain the retention in Ger- 
many of such plants on this list as would 
best serve European recovery if left in 
Germany.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, this 
is an amendment which met with the full 
approval of the committee, and I hope 
it will be adopted. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, is this 
the dismantling amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee 
on behalf of the committee. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I should 
like to offer a substitute amendment 
which would be in line with the legisla- 
tion. I should like to have it stated and 
see if it will be agreed to. ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The secre- 
tary will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of the 
amendment proposed by Mr. McKEttar, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 
Beginning on page 4, line 23, strike out 
the colon, insert a comma and the fol- 
lowing words: “of which not more than 
$25,000 shall be available to carry out 
the provisions of section 115 (f) of the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended by the act of April 19, 1949 
(Public Law 47).” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
should like to understand the difference 
between that amendment and the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, it is 
phrased so that it conforms to the au- 
thorization. I intended to make a few 
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remarks on the dismantling problem to 
show that this amendment would give 
the Administrator discretion to review, 
under the authorization of the original 
act, the whole subject, but it would not 
be a specific instruction, as would be the 
amendment which the Senator from 
Tennessee has offered. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Is this the matter on 
which the Senator from New Hampshire 
and the Senator from Wyoming were 
working? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes; but I have not 
the O. K. of the Senator from Wyoming 
on it. The other amendment was clearly 
legislation. This amendment is not leg- 
islation. It simply provides money to 
carry out the authorization in the orig- 
inal authorization act, leaving it to the 
discretion of the Administrator. I do not 
think there should be any real objection 
to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I do 
not think there is any difference, and I 
am perfectly willing to accept the sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, may 
the clerk state the amendment again, 
so that Members will understand it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will again be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of the 
amendment offered by Mr. McKettar, it 
is proposed to insert the following: On 
page 4, line 23, strike out the colon, insert 
a comma and the following words: “of 
which not more than $25,000 shall be 
available to carry out the provisions of 
section 115 (f) of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948, as amended by the act 
of April 19, 1949 (Public Law 47).” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Tennesseé accept the 
amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I accept it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I know 
the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’Manoney!] is interested in this subject. 
I have been trying to get word to him 
that it was under consideration, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment which could be con- 
sidered in the meantime. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Hampshire will be 
passed over temporarily. 

Mr. KNOWLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
wili state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. The amendment of 
the Senator from New Hampshire was 
accepted by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It still has to 
be voted upon by the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Why could it not be 
voted on now? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I was 
referring to an interest which I know 
the Senator from Wyoming had in the 
matter. The amendment may be en- 
tirely satisfactory to him, but I want 
to send for him, and in the meantime we 
can take up the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from California. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is temporarily passed over, and the 
Chair has recognized the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I offer under suspen- 
sion of the rule, because it is also legisla- 
tion, I wish to send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, 
after line 2, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

CHINESE STUDENTS 


The President is authorized and directed 
to allocate to the Secretary of State the sum 
of $4,000,000 out of any unobligated balance 
of the amount made available under section 
12 of the act entitled “An act to amend the 
Economie Cooperation Act of 1948,” ap- 
proved April 19, 1949 (Public Law 47, 8ist 
Cong.), to be used, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of State may pre- 
scribe, for necessary expenses of tuition, sub- 
sistence, and return passage to China for 
selected citizens of China to study in ac- 
credited colleges, universities, or other edu- 
cational institutions in the United States ap- 
proved by the Secretary of State for the pur- 
poses of this paragraph; such amount to re- 
main available until expended. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if I 
may make a brief explanation of the 
amendment—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
committee has approved the amendment. 
It does not increase the appropriation. 
It merely provides for use of money 
which is already in the hands of the 
Administrator, and the committee has no 
objection to the amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to say, relative to the amendment, 
that it brings about the same result that 
is effected by House bill 5602, which had 
the support of both the State Depart- 
ment and Mr. Hoffman, the Administra- 
tor of ECA. Out of the ECA funds in 
title 4 about $56,000,000 was left over in 
the China-aid program, and, with some 
of the diversions of materials which 
had been shipped, due to the situation 
in China, I am informed by the ECA 
Administration, the amount is now about 
$80,000,000. The amendment does not 
add any sum of money to the pending 
appropriation bill, but provides that out 
of the unencumbered balance of title 4 
funds of ECA, this amount shall be set 
aside, that some 4,000 students who are 
in this country under agreement between 
the Chinese Government and our Gov- 
ernment may continue their education 
and then be returned to China. 

Mr. President, it is a very worthy 
amendment. As I have said, the bill 
that was introduced in the House had 
the support of the State Department and 
Mr. Hoffman. The action proposed is 
really one of the real bridges of friend- 
ship we will have between this country 
and the people of China in the future. 
The House of Representatives suspended 
its rule and adopted the bill in question 
by a vote of 254 to 46. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? y 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The situation de- 
scribed by the Senator is particularly 
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applicable in the west-coast schools, 
where many Chinese are students. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It applies not only 
there, but throughout the country. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But the major por- 
tion of the students are in that area. 
When they came to this country, they 
all had their own funds, which they could 
get from China, but in view of the situa- 
tion in China today, and the complete 
inability to get funds, there is no opper- 
tunity for them to support themselves, 
because they are not American citizens, 
and the proposed investment, to enable 
them to continue their training, since 
they intend to return to China, might 
well be worth while. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What the Senator 
says is true. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to the amendment. I under- 
stand it is reported by the committee 
unanimously. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The committee 
unanimously authorized me to offer this 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, with the approval of the com- 
mittee, I submit an amendment and ask 
that it be reported by the clerk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12, 
after line 12, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

Sec. 202. During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1950, the Department of the Army is au- 
thorized to operate the Morgantown Ord- 
nance Works at Morgantown, W. Va., the Ohio 
River Ordnance Works at West Henderson, 
Ky., and the San Jacinto Ordnance Works at 
San Jacinto, Tex., for the production of an- 
hydrous ammonia for the manufacture of 
nitrogenous fertilizer materials or nitroge- 
nous compounds for its use in the occupied 
countries and for sale for use in the Republic 
of South Korea. From the proceeds of ma- 
terials sold there shall be credited to the 
appropriation for “Government and relief in 
occupied areas” an amount equivalent to the 
cost of production of such materials and any 
balance to miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury. Section 205 of Public Law 793, 
Eightieth Congress, and any other laws in 
conflict herewith, are repealed effective June 
30, 1949. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I think a brief statement 
should be made with respect to the 
amendment. It is legislation, of course, 
but I have authority from the committee 
to present it, and I have filed a notice so 
that if objection shall be raised that the 
amendment proposes legislation to a 
general appropriation bill, the issue may 
be put to a vote. 

Mr. President, during the war we built 
a great number of plants for the making 
of certain chemicals. After the war was 
over we had those plants and some of 
the chemicals being produced in such 
plants were valuable as ingredients for 
fertilizer. Solast year Congress enacted, 
as one section of the bill providing for 
the ECA, a direction to the Army to keep 
on producing such chemicals, anhydrous 
ammonia being the principal one, and 
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directed the Army to keep the plants in 
operation. It directed, further, that 50 
percent of the total exports should come 
from these Army plants. On the floor 
of the Senate, at the insistence of the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
10 percent of our production was to be 
retained in the United States. 

Conditions have changed since last 
year. One year ago the Army needed 
fertilizer for use in occupied areas. Un- 
der the 1948 law the excess of anhydrous 
ammonia produced in Army plants was 
to be distributed as directed by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The Commerce 
Department is not specially interested 
in the distribution of fertilizer, and the 
Department of the Army wants, so I am 
advised, to get out of the business of 
producing fertilizer. My amendment 
would repeal last year’s enacted law, 
which is now out of date. The amend- 
ment permits the Army to keep three 
plants in operation, and from the fer- 
tilizer produced in such plants a cer- 
tain percentage, now undetermined, is to 
be sold to the Republic of Korea, the 
balance to be sold and the funds re- 
ceived therefor are to be placed in the 
Federal Treasury. 

This is an amendment recommended 
by the Department of Commerce, rec- 
ommended by the War Department, and 
likewise recommended by a special sub- 
committee of the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. In the original bill, the 
proviso in section 202 reads as follows: 

That nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to repeal the provisions of section 
205 of Public Law 793, Eightieth Congress, 
with respect to the production and alloca- 


tion of nitrogenous fertilizer materials for 
domestic use, 


As I listened to the reading of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma, it seems the amendment does 
repeal section 205. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Yes, and 
this is how that came about, I will say 
for the benefit of the Senator from Nli- 
nois. The amendment was originally 
agreed to by all parties in interest, and 
was then presented to the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. When the com- 
mittee was engaged in marking up the 
bill, there was a misunderstanding about 
the meaning of the last sentence, where- 
upon a provision was incorporated in the 
section which was contrary to the agree- 
ment which had theretofore been ar- 
rived at and about which the Senator 
from Illinois has just inquired. Later 
the matter was reconsidered and the 
original language was agreed to and the 
original amendment is now before the 
Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. THOMAS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VILE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Are motions to sus- 
pend the rule now in order with relation 
to amendments which have been taken 
out of the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All commit- 
tee amendments have now been acted on, 
and motions to suspend the rules with 
regard to amendments heretofore de- 
clared out of order are now in order. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. After a motion is 
made to suspend the rule, is the motion 
debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
is debatable. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to notice previously given, I move 
that the rule be suspended and that I be 
permitted to offer an amendment on 
page 4, line 2, of the bill, which amend- 
ment was stricken from the bill, and as 
to which I gave notice of a motion to 
suspend the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has moved to suspend the rule in order 
to permit him to offer an amendment 
which has been heretofore stricken from 
the bill, and the motion is debatable. 
The Senator from Arkansas is recog- 
nized. Notice has heretofore been given. 

The Chair will say that notices of all 
motions to suspend the rule which have 
heretofore been submitted, are at the 
desk. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. A number of Sena- 
tors, who are not now present, are in- 
terested in the amendment. I should 
like to suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should like to 
make a brief statement to the Senate 
on the motion. I yield, however, for 
the purpose of the suggestion of the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 
Anderson Holland 


Brewster Humphrey Mundt 
Bricker Ives Myers 
Bridges Jenner Neely 
Butler Johnson, Colo. O'Conor 
Byrd Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Cain Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Chapman Kefauver Russell 
Chavez Kem Saltonstall 
Connally Kerr Smith, Main 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Donnell Knowland Sparkman 
Downey Langer Stennis 
Dulles Lodge Taft 
Eastland Long Taylor 
Ecton Lucas Thomas, Okla 
Ellender McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Ferguson McCarthy Thye 

ar McClellan Tydings 
Fulbright McFarland Vandenberg 
George McKellar Watkins 
Gillette McMahon Wherry 
Graham Magnuson Wiley 
Hayden Malone Wiliams 
Hendrickson Martin Young 
Hill Maybank 
Hoey Millikin 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
regret that it is necessary for me to pur- 
sue this matter further, but I wish to 
undertake again to have this amend- 
ment considered on its merits and de- 
cided by a majority vote of the Senate. 
I cannot have that done unless the rules 
of the Senate are suspended, 

This motion to suspend the rule does 
not involve primarily the merits of the 
amendment itself. There is a more im- 
portant issue raised by the motion to 
suspend the rule then is the issue in- 
volved in the amendment itself. The 
merits of the amendment go to the sav- 
ing of the taxpayers’ money, and that is 
pretty important. But the primary is- 
sue raised by the motion is whether the 
Senate is wililng to continue to operate 
under the rule which shackles it in leg- 
islation to a two-thirds vote instead of a 


majority vote on important legislation.: 


All appropriation bills are important leg- 
islation. The House has coresponsibil- 
ity with the Senate to legislate on 
appropriation bills. That body legis- 
lates by a majority vote. But we in 
the Senate, under the rules as they have 
been interpreted by the Chair in the 
rulings made during the past few days, 
and the rulings which have been sus- 
tained by the votes of the Senate, are re- 
quired to follow a procedure under 
which, if even one Member of the Sen- 
ate desires to legislate by a two-thirds 
vote instead of a majority vote, he can 
force the Senate to legislate in that 
manner. 

Mr. President, I regret the necessity of 
having to take the parliamentary 
course which I have followed with this 
amendment. Irrespective of the final 
outcome of this issue, irrespective of 
whether this amendment is adopted or 
not, the parliamentary procedure which 
we have had to follow for the past week 
or two with reference to the bill, a point 
of order having been made against the 
bill and the bill having been returned 
to the Appropriations Committee, still 
leaves us shackled by the requirement of 
a two-thirds vote. We must legislate by 
a two-thirds vote on this bill and on the 
same issues on which the House legis- 
lated by majority vote. 

I believe that this dilemma has point- 
ed out to the Senate a serious situation 
with respect to our rules, according to 
their present interpretation, and that an 
effort should be and will be made to re- 
lax rules of the Senate so as to remove 
this restriction and make it possible for 
the Senate to function in its democratic 
processes, by a majority vote instead of 
a two-thirds vcte. 

Mr. President, I shall not take much 
time to further debate the amendment. 
The merits of the amendment have been 
pretty well covered in previous debate. 
But I take this occasion, in my final plea, 
to ask my colleagues to let us legislate 
by majority vote. 

According to press reports the op- 
ponents of the amendment have ad- 
mitted the adoption of the amendment 
would save $500,000,000. In other words, 
according to their own admission $500,- 
000,000 would be retained in the United 
States Treasury. It would never be used 
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for the purposes for which the Adminis- 
trator of the ECA and the European 
countries said the money was needed. 
The money would still remain in the 
Treasury of the United States. 

This amendment, if agreed to, would 
represent a saving of half a billion dol- 
lars; but we must take into account that 
in order to carry out the program with- 
out this limitation, another $1,000,000,000 
will also have to be added to the $500,- 
000,000, to be taken out of the Treasury 
of the United States and put into circu- 
lation, given to those countries to spend 
in foreign markets if they choose to do 
so rather than buy our surpluses. This 
amendment would mean a reduction in 
the appropriation of $500,000,000 so its 
opponents say. We are giving those na- 
tions another billion dollars, plus $500,- 
000,000, to spend in foreign markets 
when we have in surplus here the agri- 
cultural commodities which they say 
they want and are going to buy. These 
surplus commodities are already Govern- 
ment property, owned and paid for by 
the Government, paid for with taxpayers’ 
money. We now propose to spend money 
or give it to European countries for what 
we already have and have already paid 
for. 

Certainly these dollars will ultimately 
come back to the United States. They 
will find their way back here in commerce 
and trade, but will not find their way 
back into the United States Treasury, 
except through taxation of the American 
people. They will simply be added to 
the national debt. Another billion and 
a half dollars will be added to the 
national debt. 

I know, Mr. President, this amendment 
may not be very popular at the moment 
in some quarters, but 1 year from now, 
when an accounting is had, when the act 
comes before us for extension and 


. further appropriations, and we review 


the past operations under the act, this 
amendment will be more popular. It will 
then be favored. The American people 
will understand its purpose. They will 
know by that time the amount of money 
it would have saved them. By then it 
would receive the support of a majority 
of this Senate, 

Mr. President, my colleagues have just 
as much interest as I have in the effort 
to legislate for the protection of the 
American people. Whether my col- 
leagues favor the amendment or not, on 
the issue raised by this motion I ask them 
to vote to suspend the rule, give us a two- 
thirds vote, and let the amendment be 
acted upon on its merits. If the amend- 
ment is then defeated, while I shall not 
change my opinion about its merits, and 
will still have the conviction which 
prompted me to submit it in the begin- 
ning, I shall be satisfied if the parliamen- 
tary situation which has developed 
focuses the attention of the Senate to a 
sufficient extent upon the shackles under 
which it must now operate so that it will 
be willing to change the rule. 

I believe that ultimately the Senate 
will want to legislate by majority vote 
and not by two-thirds on the most vital 
questions which come before us, when 
we are spending billions of dollars in 
foreign countries for their relief, in the 
hope that they may achieve a large meas- 
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ure of economic recovery, which would 
in turn be beneficial to the United States. 

Let me remind Senators that since the 
war we have been voting and spending 
billions of dollars on the representation 
that European countries must have aid, 
and that it is in our interest to provide 
such aid. I remember the persuasive ~ 
arguments which were made to this body 
when the Bretton Woods Agreement was 
before us, and when we authorized and 
appropriated money for a World Bank 
and a World Stabilization Fund. 

I thought then, from the representa- 
tions which were made as to the need for 
such legislation and appropriations, that 
that was the course we were to follow in 
rendering assistance in the postwar pe- 
riod. But the ink had hardly dried upon 
those measures when Great Britain was 
back pleading for a loan of $4,500,000,000. 
We made the loan. I voted against it, 
but we made it, without any strings to it. 
Today Great Britain is in worse condi- 
tion than she was the day we gave her 
the money. That is what we do when 
we write blank checks with no conditions 
attached, and turn the money over to 
foreign countries for expenditure. To- 
day Great Britain’s financial and eco- 
nomic condition, irrespective of the 
money she has received from that loan 
and this ECA program, amounting to 
$6,000,000,000, is worse than it was be- 
fore we gave her the money. Her situ- 
ation today is more critical than it was 
on the day when she asked for a loan. 
How much more does she want? She is 
not satisfied with this; she says she needs 
another $624,000,000, in addition to her 
$1,000,000,000 quota of this fund we are 
now appropriating in this bill. 

The point I am making is that when it 
is said that we must not impose any con- 
ditions on the granting of these funds 
because to do so would violate the sov- 
ereignty of the countries affected, I say 
we had better place some conditions or 
restrictions upon the granting and ex- 
penditure of these funds so as to safe- 
guard and protect the United States, or 
later we shall find that the money will 
have been thrown away, and then at the 
end of this program we shall have ob- 
tained no beneficial results for either 
them or ourselves. If Senators think we 
shall make friends by buying them with 
this money, I say that unless we re- 
quire these countries to meet reasonable 
obligations and conditions in order to ob- 
tain this help, so that we may be assured 
that in all probability some benefits will 
come from this aid on our part, when 
the program is ended, as the conditions 
in these countries grow worse—as in 
Britain conditions already are growing 
worse—will we have a friend, then, if we 
stop giving them money? We owe some 
consideration to our own interest and to 
our own solvency. 

I am simply trying in this way, based 
on my humble opinion and best judg- 
ment, to place in the bill some condi- 
tions and restrictions that will safeguard 
this gift we are making from the tax- 
payers of the United States; to place 
some requirement which in the end will 
give greater hope and promise that this 
program will be effective and that our 
objective will be attained. 
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I hope the Senate will agree with me 
that we should legislate by majority 
vote in this matter, and should not keep 
ourselves shackled in connection with 
these important issues by the require- 
ment of a two-thirds vote, when the in- 
terests of our Nation and the best in- 
terests of this program are at stake. 

Mr. President, we can give, throw, 
this money away if we choose, or we can 
spend it for real help to these countries. 
Iam trying not to be wasteful—I am try- 
ing not to spend $2 of taxpayers’ money 
where $1 will get the same results if 
properly spent and controlled. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion to suspend 
paragraph 4 of rule XVI. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had insisted upon its amendment to the 
bill (S. 1962) to amend the cotton and 
wheat marketing quota provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, disagreed to by the Senate; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Coo- 
LEY, Mr. Pace, Mr. Poace, Mr. Hope, and 
Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. 
R, 3751) to transfer a tower located on 
the Lower Souris National Wildlife 
Refuge to the International Peace Gar- 
den, Inc., North Dakota. 

REMODELING OF THE SENATE CHAM- 

BER—LETTER FROM WILLIAM W. 

WURSTER 


Mr.LODGE. Mr. President, Ihave re- 
ceived from Mr. William W. Wurster, who 
is the dean of the School of Architecture 
and Planning at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, a letter in which 
he comments on the attempt which was 
made by me to save the architectural 
style of the Senate Chamber. My ref- 
erence was only to style, for, as Sena- 
tors know, I have always been strongly 
in favor of anything that would make 
the Chamber and the Senate more mod- 
ern in the true sense of making it more 
efficient. Dean Wurster, who is evi- 
dently an authority in the field of archi- 
tecture, points to conspicuous and dis- 
tinguished examples in this country of 
old buildings and old styles being re- 
tained, thereby furnishing an impressive 
record of our past. I think it might be 
healthy for those who want to destroy 
structures simply because they are old 
to read this letter. Perhaps a reading 
of the letter of Dean Wurster will at least 
slow up, if it does not prevent, our rather 
unconscious stumble into vandalism. 

At this point perhaps I should read a 
few lines from the letter: 

Times and taste change, but architecture 
as a living document of history should be 
retained. 

* * * * „ 

When I read of removing the good strong 
character of the Senate Chamber to replace 
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it possibly by some pallid period, I was sad. 
As Alvar Aalto, our visiting professor from 
Finland, said of some other things, “Why 
have all shiny, drug-store architecture?” 


So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the entire letter printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
AND PLANNING, 
Cambridge, Mass., July 19, 1949. 
The Honorable HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LODGE: It was of great in- 

terest that you desired to retain the char- 
acter of the Senate Chamber, and I add my 
voice to yours. Times and taste change, but 
architecture as a living document of his- 
tory should be retained. The Harvard Yard 
is the most interesting and significant of 
all the college groups, for during the years 
we have the evidence of what was thought 
best in those years. Quiet Holworthy and 
the dormitories at its side, the craftsman- 
ship of the Gothic Revival, the beauty of 
Bulfinch’s University Hall, the robustness of 
Richardson's Seaver, and so it goes. Movie 
set perfection as shown at Hansel and Gretel 
Yale seems out of key with the seeking for 
reality which is the first principle of a uni- 
versity. Yes, I like memorial hall, and I 
hope they find a real use for it. I wonder 
why they don’t use it again as a dining hall? 
By this same token I have a dislike for the 
Harvard houses on the river, for they seem 
an unreal attempt to catch hold of times 
past. 
I have written to Douglass Orr, of the 
American Institute of Architects, to express 
the hope they can remodel the White House, 
for surely a building coming through war and 
fire cannot be duplicated exactly. 

When I read of removing the good strong 
character of the Senate Chamber to replace 
it possibly by some pallid period, I was sad. 
As Alvar Aalto, our visiting professor from 
Finland, said of some other things, “Why 
have all shiny, drug-store architecture?” 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM W. WorsTER, 
Dean, 


AIR-LINE DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
at this point in the Record an editorial 
from Aviation Week dealing with the 
speech made by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Jounson], chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, at the celebration of the 
twentieth anniversary of the TWA serv- 
ice. His speech was made just the other 
day at Kansas City. This editorial is a 
most excellent analysis and appraisal of 
the admirable contribution of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado to our commercial air 
program. In this connection I also ask 
to have printed in the Recorp, in con- 
nection with the editorial, a summary of 
the speech which was issued in the Klein 
Newsletter at about the same time, com- 
ing from Kansas City. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and summary were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Aviation Week of August 1, 1949] 

SENATOR JOHNSON’S SOUND APPRAISAL 


Broad outline of the program Congress may 
propose to strengthen the air lines has been 
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revealed by Senator Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
whose Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee is investigating industry finances, 

Speaking at Kansas City during TWA’s 
twentieth anniversary celebration, JOHNSON 
came out fiatly for separation of service mail 
payments from subsidy. He urged more con- 
solidation of ground services, additional 
equipment interchange agreements, and 
thorough exploration of the potentialities of 
air coach, 

The address was temperate, unprejudiced, 
and discriminating in its analysis of air- 
transport problems. The Senator apparently 
has been able to discern basic problems de- 
spite the inevitable muddying of the record 
by a minority of intemperate and inconse- 
quential material presented on both the 
scheduled and nonscheduled sides. 

Senator JOHNEON believes air transporta- 
tion “is about to become the most attractive 
and economic transportation in history. 
I still look for a tremendous in- 
crease in air-traffic volume.” 

The speaker said: “It is clear that Congress 
as well as the Civil Aeronautics Board may 
have to consider means to induce air lines to 
transfer routes and to merge or consolidate 
on reasonable terms and in the best interests 
of the public.” 

He advised air-line management to con- 
sider carefully all merger possibilities. 

“Great credit is due the air lines for the 
speed with which they reversed their fleld 
and ran for cover” during the hard times of 
postwar. “Nevertheless, they have not gone 
as far, nor as fast, as the economic pressures 
demand.” 

Turning to air-line financing, JOHNSON 
asserted some carriers had adopted unwise 
policies. He criticized operators who have 
not maintained a reasonable ratio between 
debt and equity financing. 

He said he was reluctant to advocate fur- 
ther encroachment by Government on the 
domain of business management's normal 
function. “But the unpleasant facts dis- 
closed by our inquiry cause me to favor the 
imposition of CAB control over security 
issues,” he said. 

The chairman emphasized that his state- 
ments did not necessarily reflect the thinking 
or judgment of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the committee majority’s views 
will not vary substantially from JoHNSoN’s. 

Although the air lines are not yet out of 
the woods, 1949 has been a turning point in 
the industry's fortune, JoHNson declared. 
“Fixed charges and operating expenses have 
declined slightly * * * regularity is bet- 
ter, safety has made tremendous gains, and 
trafflo is up. Hope and faith have returned, 
and charity is on its way out.” 

JoHNsoN indicated belief that the air lines 
tried only half-heartedly to consolidate their 
airport operations “a more aggressive ap- 
proach toward consolidated operations would 
produce savings without sacrifice in serv- 
ice. If CAB eliminated some of the lone- 
wolf duplicating operations as legitimate 
expenses in determining mail pay we would 
have a very different story.” 

He took notice of CAB delays in major 
cases, and the applicant’s expense and time 
required, which “can lead the average citi- 
zen into financial ruin.” Each of the four 
major applicants in the air freight case had 
testified that his costs so far had been from 
$70,000 to $100,000 to pursue certificate ef- 
forts. “I wonder how much the ATA and 
the certificate carriers have spent in oppos- 
ing them?” 

JoHNsON spoke favorably of the first-of- 
the-week family fare plan and special ex- 
cursion rates. But “no one will deny that 
of these three, air coach has had the most 
spectacular effect on development of real 
mass air transportation.” 
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The Senator took issue with the position 
taken by some air-line officials before his 
committee that there is nothing wrong with 
the industry that bigger and better mail pay 
won't cure. He noted that total mail pay 
(domestic and international) jumped from 
$42,967,000 in 1946 to $69,489,000 in 1947, 
$111,521,000 in 1948, and an estimated $125,- 
000,000 in 1949. 

He said Congress should decide whether the 
air lines are to be a regulated public utility 
or live under the law of the survival of the 
fittest. “Today air lines are neither beast 
nor fowl and therefore receive support from 
the Public Treasury to insure competition.” 

“I find keen cut-throat competition every- 
where—shown by excessive scheduling, lux- 
urious passenger extras, and extravagant pro- 
motional advertising of all kinds. To me, 
excessive competition purchased with Fed- 
eral funds is ridiculous. * * Either the 
industry must submit to full Government 
regulation with less competition or run the 
risk of financial failure resulting from its 
own mistakes. At the same time a way must 
be found to provide adequate air service to 
local and intermediate cities that will bene- 
fit and can reasonably support air service.” 

The Senator asserted that in the postwar 
crisis there have been “plenty of justifiable 
criticisms” of the air lines, CAB, and Con- 


gress. 

«It is rare, indeed, that a Member of Con- 
gress has given evidence of such a grasp of 
the problems of air transportation, and such 
an unwillingness to permit his judgment to 
be swayed by the happy but irrelevant thun- 
derings of the propagandists. If the entire 
committee displays the qualities of the 
chairman in its recommendations, the indus- 
try should see hope of sound legislation on 
Capitol Hill. 

Rosert H. Woop. 


[From the Julius Klein Newsletter for 
July 1949] 
: ECONOMY KEY TO AIR LINE SOLVENCY 
(By Brad Dressler) 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Air-line mail pay mixed 
with subsidy is sloppy business said Sena- 
tor Epwin JOHNSON in his recent speech be- 
fore this city’s chamber of commerce on the 
occasion of Trans World Airlines’ twentieth 
anniversary of transcontinental service. The 
Senator from Colorado spared neither side 
in his talk, berating sir-line management 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board alike for 
their failure to take steps necessary to in- 
sure economical service in the best interests 
of the public. He pointed out that in the 
interests of sound national bookkeeping, ex- 
penditure of public funds for the Postal Sery- 
ice, the national defense, and commercial 
transportation services should all be labeled 
specifically as such, and no longer wrapped 
up in one small package and called mail pay. 
The legislator soundly rapped the CAB for 
failing to have neither format nor concep- 
tion of an economically sound national route 
structure, saying, “There is no excuse for 
failure to plan in an industry which grows 
and expands only by permisison of a Gov- 
ernment agency.” 

The cause of mass air transportation re- 
‘ceived a well-earned boost from the Senator, 
who termed air-coach service “a spectacular 
development,” and quoted statistics proving 
that Pan American World Airways had util- 
ized the principle to a high degree of effi- 
ciency on its Puerto Rico route. In the first 
quarter of 1948, Pan American had 4,360 first- 
class passengers on its New York-San Juan 
run. With the inauguration of air-coach 
service, 7,399 first-class and 10,984 coach pas- 
sengers were handled in the first quarter of 
1949. JoHNsON pointed out that there was 
little diversion of first-class traffic to coach 
service. He declared that an entirely new 
market of mass air transportation had been 
opened up and exploited by an established 
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operator for the first time. JOHNSON re- 
proved air-line management for not taking 
steps to affect a certain degree of consolida- 
tion of equipment and services. He said that 
although he does not believe in complete con- 
solidation, elimination of duplicate offices 
in many cities, individual air-line communi- 
cation, -and ground-crew systems would be 
a stride forward. 

The impartial chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign and Interstate Commerce 
remarked that some air-line officials have 
taken the position there is nothing wrong 
with the industry that bigger and better mail 
payments would not cure, and that these 
officials accused the Government of acting 
in bad faith by holding their mail payments 
to a minimum. However, he continued, 
many air-line presidents have urged that 
compensatory mail pay be separated from 
subsidy to create an incentive to all air lines 
to get on a self-sup basis, and to re- 
move the stigma of subsidy from the air 
lines which are now earning every cent of 
their mail pay. Being neither beast nor 
fowl today, the air lines receive Public Treas- 
ury support to insure competition. And the 
Senator from Colorado decried the excessive 
scheduling, luxurious extras, and extravagant 
promotional advertising—significant of keen 
competition—all carried on at the expense 
of the public. He remarked he was impressed 
with the statement of Juan Trippe, president 
of Pan American World Airways, made be- 
fore JOHNSON’s committee in which he said: 
“As I see it, the Congress and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board must make up their minds 
whether or not they want to return the air- 
line industry to its intended status as a regu- 
lated public utility. If they don't, the rele- 
vant provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 should be eliminated. The air lines, 
as unregulated businesses, would then be free 
to operate where business was good and 
abandon service where business was bad. 
They would be free to make high profits or 
go bankrupt, as the case may be.” 

Senator JOHNSON’s committee is now en- 
gaged in an investigation of all phases of 
the air-line industry. As head of this group, 
the Senator has obviously retained an un- 
biased viewpoint that bodes well for the 
future. He stands for what he feels is right, 
regardless of political parentage and any re- 
forms in the present status of the air line 
suggested by Jomnson and his committee 
will be in the best interests of the industry 
and the public. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, in 
this connection, I wish to call attention 
to one of the provisions of the ECA au- 
thorization act, being an amendment 
presented by the Senator from Maine: 

(b) The Administrator, in cooperation with 
the Secretary of Commerce, shall facilitate 
and encourage, through private and public 
travel, transport, and other agencies, the 
promotion and development of travel by cit- 
izens of the United States to and within 
participating countries. 


I also wish to call attention to a pas- 
sage found in the House committee’s re- 
port on the foreign-aid appropriation 
bill, the bill now before us. This passage 
of the House committee report was not 
referred to in the Senate committee's re- 
port or in the discussion in the Senate, 
but I think it well that in considering this 
bill we should have in mind what the 
House committee had to say regarding 
the importance of this matter. I quote 
now from the report of the House com- 
mittee on the foreign-aid appropriation 
bill, at page 3: 

Another matter which the committee de- 
sires to call to the attention of the Adminis- 
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trator is that of tourism. The committee is 
not convinced that sufficient effort is being 
made ty the resnonsible agencies of this 
Government to increase tourism in western 
Europe by providing reasonable and adequate 
transportation. There undoubtedly are in 
this country tens of thousands of individuals 
who are anxious to visit Europe but cannot 
do so because of present high costs of trans- 
portation. Every agency of the Government 
should bear in mind the fact that this is a 
program of the United States and its peopie 
rather than a program of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. It is recom- 
mended that the Maritime Commission make 
a study as to the feasibility and possibility 
of converting a number of surplus vessels 
into one-class accommodations with a view 
to providing adequate transportation at rea- 
sonable cost. It is also urged that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board make a similar study with 
the same purpose in view in regard to air 
transportation. If these arrangements ĉan- 
not be made under existing legislation, such 
legislation as may be necessary should be 
recommended to the Congress. While it is 
true that at the present time adequate living 
accommodations are not available in many 
of the European countries, such accommo- 
dations undoubtedly would be constructed 
provided there was some assurance of reduc- 
ing cost and restrictions of travel. This in- 
crease in tourism would not only provide the 
necessary dollars to the participating coun- 
tries, but also would ease the burden on the 
taxpayer in that a portion of the European 
dollar shortage would be supplied by those 
who can afford trips to western Europe. 


I wish to say that from my personal 
observation, and I know from that of 
many Members of the Senate, in travel 
to Europe, there are very adequate ac- 
commodations in most of those countries, 
particularly in southern Europe, Eng- 
land, and Switzerland, of a class and 
character that will be entirely adequate 
for this service. If only we could accom- 
plish the reduction of the cost of travel 
in accordance with the repeatedly ex- 
pressed desire of American overseas air 
companies, there would be literally no 
limit to the number of American dollars 
which might go to Europe very naturally 
and easily, as the simplest solution of the 
problem of the European dollar shortage. 

Next year is the holy year in Rome. 
There are millions of American Catholics 
who would look eagerly to a pilgrimage 
of that character. We have had before 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce the testimony of one, who now 
is operating 44 chartered trips to Europe, 
under the authorization of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, that he could 
provide those trips to Europe at a charge 
of $150 for the round trip. 

I admit there is a good deal of cam- 
paign oratory in that, although he is a 
rather responsible operator and has been 
approved by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for 44 charter trips carrying students this 
summer. But I say that if either the 
charter companies or the regular trans- 
portation companies could be permitted 
to inaugurate the low-cost transporta- 
tion they have eagerly sought, so that 
instead of paying 10 cents a mile for 
overseas transportation we could have 
something like the 5 cents a mile which 
prevails in this country, next year when 
we come here to appropriate money for 
further aid to Europe there could be ad- 
ditional millions, if not billions, of Amer- 
ican doliars which had flowed naturally 
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and easily into those countries. The 
ECA has already done something to stim- 
ulate this activity, with the assistance of 
Dr. Wilkinson, of the Department of 
Commerce, who is in charge of travel un- 
der their direction, and of our represent- 
ative of the ECA in Paris, who has de- 
voted himself to this objective, and I 
hope they may have even more coopera- 
tion from the authorities of the Econom- 
ic Cooperation Administration in stimu- 
lating this travel, and that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the Maritime Com- 
mission may recognize this opportunity 
to save the money of the American tax- 
payer, because as we have found thus far, 
the only alternative to equalizing our 
exchanges in the dollar shortage is out of 
the hide of the American taxpayer, ex- 
cept to the extent we can persuade a flow 
of dollars through this bill. 

In England 2 years ago when one air 
transportation agency sought to inaugu- 
rate a $350 round-trip to Europe, they 
were told that if they undertook to land 
passengers in England at any such fig- 
ure they would be refused permission to 
land. I am unable to understand how 
a country which is seeking billions of 
dollars could fail to see, when such an 
offer is formally made to them, that if 
Americans who go over there, instead of 
paying $600, have to pay only $300 or 
$400, they would have $200 or $300 more 
in their pockets when they landed in 
England. Such a fantastic objection to 
the free transportation of dollars into 
England or into Europe is certainly one 
to invite the attention of our Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in their issuance of per- 
mits for foreign lines to come into this 
country at rates which make it impos- 
sible for many millions of Americans to 
undertake the journeys they would de- 
sire. So I hope very earnestly that in 
the administration of this act much more 
attention this coming year will be given 
to cooperation along this line. 


FOREIGN-AID APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4830) making appro- 
priations for foreign aid-for the fiscal 
year 1950, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] to 
suspend the rule in order that he may 
offer the amendment he has indicated. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names: 


Anderson Fulbright Kerr 
Brewster George Kilgore 
Bricker Gillette Knowland 
Bridges Graham Langer 
Butler Hayden Lodge 
Byrd Hendrickson Long 
Cain Hill Lucas 
Chapman Hoey McCarran 
Connally Holland McCarthy 
Cordon Humphrey McClellan 
Donnell Ives McFarland 
Downey Jenner McKellar 
Dulles Johnson, Colo. McMahon 
Eastland Johnson, Tex. Magnuson 
Ecton Johnston, S. C. Malone 
Ellender Kefauver Martin 
Ferguson Kem Maybank 
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Millikin Saltonstall Thye 

Morse Smith, Maine Tydings ' 
Mundt Smith, N. J. Vandenberg 
Myers Sparkman Watkins 
Neely Stennis Wherry 
O'Conor. Taft Wiley 
O'Mahoney Taylor Williams 
Robertson Thomas, Okla, Young 
Russell Thomas, Utah 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas to suspend the rule. The yeas and 
nays having been ordered, the Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The roll was called. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. MIL- 
LER] are detained on official business. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUG- 
LAS], the Senators from Rhode Island 
[Mr. GREEN and Mr. MCGRATH], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] 
ar absent on public business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEP- 
PER], and the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. WITHERS] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHavxz] and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr, CAPEHART] are paired with the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico and the Senator from Indi- 
ana would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from New Hampshire would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], the Sena- 
tors from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN and 
Mr. MCGRATH], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hunt], and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. WITHERS] would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], who is necessarily absent, and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
are paired with the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Tosey], who is absent 
by leave of the Senate. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana and the 
Senator from New Mexico would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Vermont IMr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. BaLtpwin], the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HIcKENLOOPER], and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] are ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. GURNEY] are detained on 
Official business. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] would vote “nay.” 

The result was—yeas 38, nays 39, as 
follows: 


YEAS—38 
Brewster Eastland Johnson, Colo, 
Bricker Ecton Johnston, S. C. 
Bridges Ferguson Kem 
Butler Fulbright Langer 
Cain Gillette Long 
Chapman Hendrickson McCarran 
Cordon Jenner McCarthy 


McClellan Millikin Watkins 
McFarland Mundt Wherry 
McKellar O'Mahoney Wiley 
Malone Russell Wiliams 
Martin Stennis Young 
Maybank Thomas, Okla, 
NAYS—39 

Anderson Humphrey Neely 
Byrd Ives O'Conor 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Donnell Kefauver Saltonstall 
Downey Kerr Smith, Maine 
Dulles Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Elender Knowland Sparkman 
George Lodge Taft 
Graham Lucas Taylor 
Hayden McMahon Thomas, Utah 
Hill Magnuson Thye 
Hoey Morse Tydings 
Holland Myers Vandenberg 

NOT VOTING—19 
Aiken Green Pepper 
Baldwin Gurney Reed 
Capehart Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Chavez Hunt Tobey 
Douglas McGrath Withers 
Flanders Miller 
Frear Murray 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this vote 
the yeas are 38, the nays 39. Two-thirds 
of the Senators present not having voted 
for the motion to suspend the rule, the 
motion is rejected. 


IRREGULARITIES IN GOVERNMENT AC- 
COUNTING—REPORT OF THE GENERAL 
ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
numerous occasions during recent 
months I have called to the attention of 
the Senate certain irregularities which 
exist in some of our Government agencies 
and corporations. My reports to the 
Senate on these corporations have been 
based upon the conclusions of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, following their 
auditing of the accounts as required by 
law. 

During the past several years these 
periodical reports from the General Ac- 
counting Office have been presented to 
the Congress, and for some unexplained 
reason very little attention has been 
paid to their contents. 

There has been submitted to the Con- 
gress under date of August 1, 1949, an- 
other report based upon the audits of the 
General Accounting Office under the 
Contract Settlement Act of 1944. In 
order that every Member of the Senate 
may be fully informed as to the contents 
of this report, which will be referred to 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, I shall 
review briefly some of the startling 
revelations contained therein. 

This report brings direct charges of 
fraud on the part of not only some con- 
tractors, but certain Government repre- 
sentatives, who have conspired together 
to defraud the Federal Government. 

I wish to quote a few excerpts from the 
report submitted by the Comptroller 
General. I quote: 

As of May 31, 1949, the General Accounting 
Office has examined 9,195 settlements cover- 
ing payments to 2,815 contractors in the ap- 
proximate amount of $1,165,000,000 for the 
termination of 26,484 contracts, subcontracts 
and/or purchase orders. Careful examina- 
tion of the evidence disclosed in such exam- 
ination has convinced me that—excluding 
indicated overpayments in such settlements 
due to such things as error or carelessness— 
at least 472 of the settlements * * * in- 
volving improper payments in excess of 
$6,280,000, were induced by fraud. 
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Continuing: 

The detection of termination settlements 
deemed to have been induced by fraud and 
the certification thereof to the Department 
of Justice has not resulted in the automatic 
recovery of the amount unlawfully obtained. 
To the contrary, of the more than $6,280,000 
of fraudulent payments reported, apparently 
only $107,882.02 thus far has been recovered 
and it is unlikely that any substantially ap- 
proximate amount will ever be recovered. 


Turning to page 5, I find this state- 
ment: 


No case has been called to my attention in 
which the settlement resulted in an under- 
payment to the contractor. In other words, 
all errors or inaccuracies were in the con- 
tractor’s favor—not the Government's. 


On page 6 of the report I find this quo- 
tation: 


Careful analysis of the facts disclosed thus 
far has convinced me that improper or ex- 
cessive payments in the aggregate amount of 
over $2,340,000 were made by the Government 
in connection with 388 settlements—not in- 
volving fraud—representing one out of every 
24 settlements examined. Also, analysis is 
being made of 179 additional settlements 
as to which field auditors of the General 
Accounting Office have reported overpay- 
ments totaling in excess of $2,200,000 more. 


Mr. President, in the appendix that 
was attached to the report the General 
Accounting Office submitted a report of 
several specific cases which they de- 
scribed in detail, and I quote one case, 
from page 8 of the statement, as follows: 


Linked with the apparent concerted plan 
or collusion for the personal benefit of the 
parties involved, the investigation disclosed 
an apparent scheme whereby 20 percent of 
the contract prices was to be kicked-back“ 
to certain Government representatives 
either directly, through their relatives, or 
through “dummy” corporations owned by, 
and veiling the identities and activities of, 
these Government employees. It safely may 
be assumed that the contract prices charged 
to and paid by the Government were inflated 
in an amount sufficient to compensate the 
contractors for this added expense. 


I continue to read: 


At least eight contractors, with deliberate 
intent to defraud the Government, did 
knowingly and willfully falsify and conceal 
material facts in connection with their re- 
spective termination claims for the purpose 
of inducing the termination settlements 
consummated on the basis thereof and of 
obtaining for themselves or others—includ- 
ing present or former Government person- 
nel—excessive payments. Included in such 
termination claims, among other improper 
charges, were the amounts paid to certain 
Government personnel for their services in 
assisting the contractor in obtaining the 
award of such contracts. 


I continue: 


It is worthy of note that in many cases 
the settlements were approved on the rec- 
ommendations of the same individuals who 
had participated in the afore-mentioned ir- 
regularities relating to the initial awards of 
the contracts. Aside from the extensive but 
indeterminable losses to the Government by 
reason of indicated fraud, as mentioned 
above, in the award and in the performance 
of the contracts involved, the aggregate 
amount deemed fraudulently obtained in 
the settlements effected upon termination 
of such contracts is in the sum of, at least, 
$274,273.36. 


This case was certified to the Depart- 
ment of Justice on May 12, 1948, case 
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No. B-74540. It appears that up to date 
no action has been taken by the Depart- 
ment of Justice to prosecute the Gov- 
ernment employees, and the report in- 
dicates that some of them are still on 
the Government pay roll. 

I continue to read from the report: 

In one instance, for example, it appears 

that an Army officer divulged to one of the 
bidders for Government business the prices 
quoted by other firms as a result of which 
the bidder was successful in obtaining a 
Government contract for 640,375. The sub- 
ject contract was canceled and there was 
paid in the settlement on a claimed percent- 
age of completion basis, the sum of $34,343.75, 
notwithstanding that examination dis- 
closed that the contractor's actual costs were 
only $7,053.13. It is not surprising to find, as 
an aftermath, that this officer subsequently 
became an employee of the contractor and 
is shown by the contractor’s pay roll records 
to have been paid $7,600 for services. Sev- 
eral other cases were disclosed indicating a 
“feathering of nests” by officers and em- 
ployees of the Government who subsequently 
were employed by the contractors. * * 
In yet another case, two former Army of- 
ficers, while on active duty charged with 
carrying on the technical manual program 
on behalf of the Government, received shares 
of corporate stock valued at $2,000 in return 
for purported part-time services to a firm 
which shortly thereafter received Govern- 
ment contracts at prices totaling in excess 
of $100,000. 


Mr. President, I do not think it neces- 
sary to continue reading this report. 
The entire report is loaded with similar 
cases, and I know it is being referred to 
the Senate Committees on the Judiciary 
and Expenditures in Executive Depart- 
ments. I think the Senate should make 
sure that they follow through and ask 
the Department of Justice what action 
they have taken in regard to these cases, 
and if proper action has not been taken, 
we should find out why. 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4830) making appro- 
priations for foreign aid for the fiscal 

year 1950, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment, which I was author- 
ized by the Appropriations Committee to 
offer, which provides for a $150,000,000 
loan for ECA. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, line 3, 
after the date “1950”, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following: “Provided further, 
That the Administrator is authorized to 
issue notes from time to time during the 
fiscal year 1950 for purchase by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in an amount not 
exceeding in the aggregate $150,000,000, 
for the purpose of allocating funds during 
such fiscal year to the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington for assistance on 
credit terms under the provisions of said 
act; and the provisions of paragraph (2) 
of section 111 (c) of said act shall, to the 
extent applicable, be applicable to the 
notes authorized to be issued in this pro- 
viso and to all functions of the Adminis- 
trator, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
in extending the assistance provided for 
herein.” 

Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. President, this 
amendment is based upon the theory 
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that the countries receiving ECA aid 
gradually will become stronger, and, as 
they become stronger there is no reason 
why some of the money which is now be- 
ing given in grants should not be granted 
in the form of loans to attain some of 
the same results. The amendment was 
carefully considered by the Committee on 
Appropriations, it meets with the ap- 
proval of the ECA Administration, and I 
do not think there can be any opposition 
to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Typ- 
Nes in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I now 
call up the amendment on the use of 
counterpart funds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, after line 
12, it is proposed to insert the following: 

The Administrator shall utilize such 
amounts of the local currency allocated pur- 
suant to section 115 (h) of Public Law 472, 
Eightieth Congress, as amended, as may be 
necessary, to give full and continuous pub- 
licity through the press, radio, and all other 
available media, so as to inform the peoples 
of the participating countries regarding the 
assistance, including its purpose, source, and 
character, furnished by the American tax- 
payer: Provided, That quarterly reports for 
the fiscal year 1950 shall be made to the 
Congress by the Administrator of the program 
undertaken pursuant to this section. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
amendment would authorize the Admin- 
istrator, within his discretion, to utilize 
such amounts as he sees fit for the use 
of favorable publicity to promote good 
will through existing agencies of pub- 
licity in the various countries receiving 
aid from ECA. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, does 
the amendment deal with publicity put 
out in European countries? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes; it does. It is 
offered with the thought in mind that 
certain of the counterpart funds which 
come to us should in our discretion be 
used to inform the peoples in the par- 
ticular areas as to what the United 
States is doing in the way of ECA coop- 
eration. In my judgment it is a sound 
amendment and will result only in good 
both for our country and the participat- 
ing countries. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, does 
the amendment also provide funds with 
which ECA publicizes to the people of the 
ECA countries what is happening in 
America? 

Mr. BRIDGES. It may or may not. I 
cannot answer that question. The pur- 
pose of the amendment, as we worked it 
out, was to inform the people of the coop- 
erating countries of the program of ECA, 
and the fact that our substance, our 
wealth, is being given to them to pro- 
mote their own recovery. The thought 
we had in mind was that the present 
coverage of publicity is insufficient. 
Therefore the amendment, we believe, 
would result in giving better and more 
effective publicity and in creating good 
will toward America, securing by way of 
return something in the form of good 
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will for what we are doing with Ameri- 
can dollars and American substance. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
know about an ECA pamphlet put out in 
France, for example, entitled L'Aide 
Américaine a la France”? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No; Iam not familiar 
with it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
know how much it costs to publish that 
pamphlet? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No; I have no idea as 
to that. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
pamphlet was handed to me day before 
yesterday. That was the first time I had 
ever seen a copy of it. On the back o1 the 
pamphlet is language which shows that 
the money for publishing it is provided 
from ECA funds. I do not read French, 
so I cannot properly interpret everything 
contained in the pamphlet. But I have 
had a translation of the complete pam- 
phlet given to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TYD- 
INos in the chair). Is it accurate? the 
Chair would inquire. 

Mr. WHERRY. Pardon me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
translation accurate? the Chair would 
inquire. 

Mr. WHERRY. That I cannot say. 
I am unable to compare the language of 
the pamphlet with that of the transla- 
tion. If the translation is a true one, 
the pamphlet attempts to publicize to 
the people of France that our ideology 
is as liberal as the ideology now in vogue 
in France. It indicates that our form 
of government is half socialistic and half 
a representative form of government. It 
seems to me the effort is made in the 
pamphlet to tell the people of France 
that America holds the same beliefs with 
respect to government as those held by 
the people of France. The pamphlet in 
describing our form of government to- 
tally ignores that ours is a representa- 
tive government, that we have in effect 
democratic processes. The pamphlet 
states that the American people have the 
same ideology as the people of France. 

I am not going to make a speech on 
the subject of the pamphlet. I am not 
going to contest the amendment. I have 
listened to testimony by Mr. Hoffman 
and others respecting ECA, covering 
more than a thousand pages of hearings. 
I respectfully submit, however, that if 
ECA dollars are translated into French 
francs and used for such a purpose as 
publishing this pamphlet, it is being done 
in direct contradiction to the purposes of 
the ECA Act. 

The act authorizes the use of Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ 110ney to do what? To 
stop the expansion of communism, to 
stop the expansion of totalitarianism. If 
the pamphlet endeavors to show that 
we do not wholly countenance the use 
of our money for such purpose, that cer- 
tainly should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Administrator, Mr. Hoffman. 
The act provides that if any ECA coun- 
try does not comply with the provisions 
of the act, ECA aid shall be withheld. 

Mr. President, the translation is eight 
pages long. I have not asked to have an 
estimate of cost of publishing made, but 
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I shall ask that it may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, permission will be—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, just a 
moment before the Chair rules on the 
request. I do not know anything about 
the pamphlet. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
from Illinois wish to see it? 

Mr. LUCAS. No, I do not; because 
I do not know any more French than 
does the Senator from Nebraska. The 
Senator has taken someone’s transla- 
tion, and on the basis of that trans- 
lation has made a speech raising serious 
question over what ECA does in Europe. 
I think it is a little bit dangerous to con- 
sent to the request unless we know ex- 
actly what we are doing. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, what 
the pamphlet contains is dangerous, I 
believe. If the pamphlet contains the 
material which the translation shows it 
to contain, certainly our Administrator 
is not keeping to the purposes of the 
ECA Act. The pamphlet contains the 
ECA label. If it is put out by the ECA 
or some division of the ECA, that ought 
to be brought to the attention of the 
Senate. That is all I am talking about. 
I am not quarreling over the amend- 
ment. I am not interested in whether 
so much money should be earmarked 
for this or that purpose, or so much 
money taken from the general fund. 
I believe, however, the pamphlet itself 
should be brought to the attention of 
every Senator. I do not propose to take 
time to read it. There are some state- 
ments in it to which my friend from 
Illinois might take exception. 

The pamphlet is made available to 
the people of France and sets forth 
what our ideology is supposed to be. 
As I said, this is the first copy of the 
pamphlet I have seen, It seems as 
though American ingenuity was used 
in putting it out. It is all right to 
issue such a publication if it does a 
good job; but what is done should be 
in keeping with the fundamental pur- 
poses of the act itself. So I again ask 
unanimous consent that the translation 
may be published in the Recorp, at this 
point. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I dislike 
to object to a request of this kind un- 
less—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The Chair respectfully 
represents to the Senator from Nebraska 
that he can have the pamphlet referred 
to the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations or to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, where it will receive appropriate 
consideration. 

Mr. WHERRY. The objection is an 
unusual one. I have been a Member of 
the Senate for 7 years. As I have said, 
I am not quarreling with the amend- 
ment. I am not submitting the docu- 
ment on the spur of the moment for the 
purpose of blocking the amendment. I 
am simply calling to the attention of 
the Senate a pamphlet which was put 
out by ECA which certainly does not 
represent to the people of France the 
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kind of ideology to which we of Amer- 
ica hold, I certainly have the right as 
a Senator to ask that the translation be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. I would be willing to insert 
it in the Appendix of the Recor if the 
Senator would not object, so it can be 
brought to the attention of the Senate, 
and so that the Administrator can see 
what it is. I hope the Administrator 
will take cognizance of what is contained 
in the pamphlet, because it is in direct 
contradiction to the purposes of the act 
itself. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Can the Senator advise 
the Senate who made the translation? 

Mr. WHERRY. The translation came 
to me with a copy of the pamphlet from 
a man in whom I have the utmost con- 
fidence. 

Mr. LUCAS. Who is he? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not going to 
give his name. I do not have to give 
his name, but I have the utmost con- 
fidence in him. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not going to ask 
for his name. 

We have listened to the eloquent 
speech made by the Senator from Ne- 
braska against this pamphlet; he does 
not know whether this is a correct and 
true translation or not; yet he says he 
has faith in the individual who gave it 
to him. I presume the individual who 
gave it to him probably had it translated 
by someone else. That is not a violent 
presumption. 

Mr. WHERRY. I can read the trans- 
lation; and if the Senator is going to 
insist that I cannot have it placed in 
the Recorp, I shall read it into the Rec- 
ORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska asks unanimous 
consent that the document to which he 
has referred be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am not 
going to object. I know the Senator from 
Nebraska can read it into the Recorp, 
and I know that the Senator would do 
that > 

Mr. WHERRY. Now, Mr. President, 
let us not have trouble on the floor of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion has not been heard. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, this is a rather 
serious situation. I submit to my friend 
from Nebraska that it is a serious mat- 
ter. I do not know what is in the pam- 
phlet. Neither does he. He does not 
know any more about French than does 
the Senator from Illinois; and yet he is 
willing to place this translation in the 
ReEcorpD, regardless of how it may affect 
the ECA program. 

Mr. President, even if I were utterly 
opposed to the ECA program, in all fair- 
ness to it I would want to know definitely 
whether this translation is an authentic 
translation, or whether it is a political 
translation to the detriment of the ECA 
program. I know of individuals—and 
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this is no reflection upon any Senator 
who would be glad to translate a pam- 
phlet of this kind for the sole purpose of 
discrediting the ECA by getting it into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this time. 
That is why I say that it is a dangerous 
precedent to follow. I know that my 
friend from Nebraska would read it, re- 
gardless of whether or not it is authentic. 
He is going to read it anyway, so I am 
not going to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears no objection, and the mat- 
ter will be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader for 
withholding his objection. I do not care 
to reply to his remarks except to say 
that I have absolute confidence in the 
one who handed me this translation. I 
want the title of the pamphlet to go into 
the Record. It is translated into Eng- 
lish. The title of the pamphlet is “The 
Discovery of Progressive America,” and 
it is written by Henri Pierre. The trans- 
lation is going into the Record. I will 
take the full responsibility for it. I wish 
to do nothing more than call attention 
to it. If there is one word which is not 
translated as it should be, I will take the 
full responsibility for it. 

Let me say to Senators that this is a 
translation of an article which purports 
to deal with the discovery of a progres- 
sive America. I believe that this article, 
which is being circulated by the ECA in 
France, will astound Senators. I think 
it is time to place it in the RECORD. 

This is not the first time I have found 
something unusual in the ECA program. 
I think I am open to conviction. I found 
some figures which even the Adminis- 
trator said were fantastic. He said he 
did not even know of their existence. He 
said that they were deliberate misrepre- 
sentations, but they were in his justifi- 
cation. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire whether this amend- 
ment would cover such a situation as 
Iam about to mention. I am in favor of 
using counterpart funds to help the peo- 
ple of France understand the ideology of 
citizens of the United States. I am for 
a free country. I am for the free-enter- 
prise system, and I am perfectly willing 
that money be spent for the purpose I 
have indicated; but if it is to be spent 
for the purpose of creating the impres- 
sion among the citizens of France that 
what we have here is a progressive citi- 
zenship, so progressive that it is the be- 
ginning of totalitarianism, I think the 
money should not be spent for that pur- 
pose. 

Once again, I say that I place this 
article in the Recor only for the pur- 
pose which I have stated. I hope that 
those in authority will read it. I hope 
they will read copies of similar docu- 
ments before they are issued, and I hope 
that what they will do will be helpful to 
the United States, and will not hinder us 
not only in saving France and other 
countries, but in establishing peace 
throughout the world. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. WHERRY. I do not have the floor. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I wish to ask the dis- 
tinguished minority leader a question. 
Did I correctly understand him to say 
that he intended to read the article it- 
self, rather than the translation? If I 
correctly understood him, I should be 
delighted to stay here and listen to him 
read the article. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
rules of the Senate require that all 
debate be carried on in English. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I feel 
that the point raised by the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska is a valid one. 
I should like to point out to him that the 
last sentence of this amendment pro- 
vides as follows: 

Provided, That quarterly reports for the 
fiscal year 1950 shall be made to the Congress 
by the Administrator of the program under- 
taken pursuant to this section. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I offer 
another amendment, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, line 23, 
it is proposed to strike out the colon, in- 
sert a comma, and the following: “of 
which not more than $25,000 shall be 
available to carry out the provisions of 
section 115 (f) of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948, as amended by the act 
of April 19, 1949 (Public Law 47).” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
should like to give a brief explanation of 
this amendment. This is the so-called 
dismantling amendment. 

PRESENT SITUATION OF DISMANTLING OF GERMAN 
PLANTS 


Tcday, 4 years after VE-day, the dis- 
mantling of German factories is still go- 
ing forward and the tearing down of some 
of the biggest and best, from the point 
of view of European production, is just 
being started. 


TOTAL OF 914 PLANTS TO BE DISMANTLED 


On the basis of decisions made before 
the Marshall plan, it was determined that 
a total of 914 plants in the three west- 
ern zones of Germany should be dis- 
mantled and made available for repara- 
tions. Plants were included in this list 
for each of three basic reasons: 

First were war plants, that is plants 
for the production of guns and ammuni- 
tion. The strictly military equipment in 
these plants was destroyed and the gen- 
eral-purpose machinery was made avail- 
able for reparations. There were about 
325 plants in this category. 

Second, there were a small group of 
plarts in so-called prohibited and re- 
stricted industries such as aluminum, bal] 
bearings, synthetic rubber, magneisum, 
where the production in Germany was 
to be held down or eliminated to prevent 
Germany from making war effectively. 
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Third, and of most concern to the Eu- 
ropean recovery program, was the largest 
group of plants, which were put on the 
list because they were regarded as in ex- 
cess of the capacity required to maintain 
in Germany a level of industry agreed 
upon finally in August 1947, before the 
ECA program began. These are ordi- 
nary factories making pipe, machinery, 
steel sheets, fertilizer, and railway equip- 
ment. 

Section 115 (f) of the Economic Coop- 
eration Act provides that— 

The Administrator will request the Secre- 
tary of State to obtain the agreement of 
those countries concerned that such capital 
equipment as is scheduled for removal as 
reparations from the three western zones of 
Germany be retained in Germany if such re- 
tention will most effectively serve the pur- 
poses of the European recovery program. 


After a year of surveys of the situa- 
tion, while dismantling was continually 
going on, the Administrator finally ob- 
tained an agreement with the British and 
French that 159 of the German plants 
on the list should be retained in Ger- 
many. This means that of the total of 
914 plants 755 will be or have been dis- 
mantled. 

USE OF DISMANTLED PLANTS 


The reparations procedure does not 
involve, first, a survey by a liberated 
country of German plants to determine 
what plants or machinery the country 
can really use effectively, then a claim for 
such German equipment, and finally an 
order to tear down the plant in question. 

Plants are ordinarily dismantled be- 
fore anyone knows where they are to go 
or what use will be made of them. Of 
the total of 755 plants scheduled for dis- 
mantling, only 390 have been allocated 
to the countries which are to receive 
them. In other words, a great many of 
these plants have not been allocated to 
any other country. The remainder are 
to be torn down, regardless of when or 
where they may be reerected. 

Mr. President, one of the things which 
impressed me very much a year ago when 
I was in Germany was the great scarcity 
in Germany at that time, and elsewhere 
in Europe, of soap. The monthly ration 
of soap for each person was a small bar 
about the size of the small bar of soap 
one gets in an American hotel. It was á 
very light bar of soap, containing many 
air bubbles. That was the monthly ra- 
tion of soap for each person. Soap was 
a very scarce article. One of the hardest 
things to do at that time in Europe was 
tokeep clean. Yet, after learning of that 
situation, I went into soap factories in 
Germany which were being destroyed. 
Certainly a soap factory can constitute 
no great threat; and certainly in the eco- 
nomic development of Germany to the 
point that she will be self-sustaining, so 
that the burden of sustaining her will be 
taken off the backs of the American peo- 
ple, it is not necessary to destroy soap 
factories. After all, people must be able 
to keep themselves clean. 

As a matter of fact, we tried out that 
bar of soap; and we found that after we 
had used it to wash our hands—and wash 
them very poorly, by the way—four 
times, the bar of soap was entirely used 
up. 


1949 


During the 4 years since the war, and 
particularly since the Marshall plan, 
the interest of European countries in 
obtaining second-hand machinery has 
greatly diminished, and it is questionable 
whether many of these plants will ever be 
reerected. There is great interest, how- 
ever, in seeing that German competition 
is eliminated by the removal of compet- 
ing factories. 

It should be noted that Albania, Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia are regarded 
as liberated countries, and that they 
share in German reparations, although 
the policy, as reported, is to eliminate 
strategic equipment from such deliveries. 

When we were in Europe a year ago 
with the Appropriations Committee, 
shipments were still being made to Rus- 
sia and to various countries behind the 
iron curtain. I am informed that those 
shipments have been stopped now. But 
at that time, nearly 3 years after the end 
of the war, those shipments were being 
made. To my mind, that procedure was 
either stupid or almost treasonable. 

However, if inquiry was made at that 
time of our military authorities in Ger- 
many or elsewhere, the only answer they 
could give was that they had their orders, 
and that the orders came from Washing- 
ton, from the War Department. If one 
inquired at the War Department, the 
reply was that the orders came from the 
State Department. It never has been 
determined who gave the orders to carry 
on that stupid dismantling program in 
Germany. 

Here we are giving the German people 
billions of dollars in an attempt to make 
them self-sustaining, and yet through 
the dismantling policy we are preventing 
them from becoming self-sustaining. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN, If the Senator will de- 
fer on this amendment until he can con- 
fer with the Senator from Wyoming, per- 
haps that would be well. Are the Sena- 
tors in accord on the amendment? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes, we are; I have 
conferred with the Senator from Wyo- 


Mr. President, the ECA Administrator 
appointed what is known as the Hum- 
phrey Committee, which made a survey 
and then reported to Mr. Hoffman in re- 
gard to dismantling. Since the Hum- 
phrey Committee made its report on dis- 
mantling, there has been a final deci- 
sion as to which German industries are 
to be prohibited or limited in capacity 
for military security. This has led to 
further questionable tearing down of 
plants. For example, the so-called 
Fischer-Tropsch plants, which make 
soap fats and various chemicals from 
coal, together with a limited percentage 
of gasoline, are being torn down. Fur- 
thermore, the parts of these plants that 
are general-purpose refineries are being 
torn down, as well as the segments of the 
plants which processes the coal, at a 
time when additional oil-refining capac- 
ity is being built in Germany. 

It is not too late to do something. 
Some of the moct important plants are 
still untouched. In many of the others 
the machinery is still in the plants, al- 
though dismantling is under way. Of 
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the plants not yet dismantled, most are 
not yet scheduled for delivery to any 
country, so there would be no upset to 
any nation’s recovery effort if the ma- 
chinery were kept in Germany. 

Our commitments to deliver repara- 

tions date from a period prior to the 
Marshall plan, and all the participating 
countries derive much greater benefit 
from American aid than from repara- 
tions. 
The point I wish to make about this 
amendment is very simple. It is not 
legislation; it merely provides a small 
sum of money to enable the Adminis- 
trator to go forward under the original 
authorization of the law. It is the in- 
tention of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and it would be my intention, and 
certainly would be the intention of 
others, that once again this problem 
would be reviewed. It certainly would 
be my hope, desire, and expectation that 
the Administrator would immediately re- 
view this whole situation and determine 
whether at this particular time some of 
the plants which are scheduled for dis- 
mantling or are in the process of dis- 
mantling, particularly those which have 
not yet been allocated to some other 
country, might be salvaged. Such a step 
will, in the end, help to take Germany 
and the German people off our backs 
and help them become self-sustaining. 

Mr. President, in this connection I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Record, as a part of my remarks, an 
article by Dorothy Thompson, published 
in the Washington Evening Star of 
August 2. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ConcrEss Urcep To Horp Ur ECA FUNDS 
UNTIL REICH DISMANTLING Is REVIEWED 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

There is a movement in the Appropriations 
Committee of Congress to hold up the ECA 
bill until the administration reviews its 
policy on the dismantling of German in- 
dustry. 

The administration opposes this, arguing 
that it interferes with commitments to Brit- 
ish and French. In addition, it spread 
around the gossip that the review of dis- 
mantling was planted in the bill by Nazi 
cartelists. 

Among the Nazi cartelists opposed to con- 
tinued dismantling are: The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the United Mine Workers, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the 
National Grange, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Christian Century and 
the World Council of Churches (Protestant), 
and the Commonweal (Catholic). 

The argument of the Appropriations Com- 
mittees is that we ere pouring American 
money into Germany to supply things which 
Germans can manufacture themselves. The 
administration may make all the commit- 
ments it pleases, but it is Congress which 
decides whether to pay the bills for such 
commitments. 

NOTHING TO DO WITH CARTELS 

The dismantling issue has nothing to do 
with cartels. Dissolving a cartel is not the 
same as wrecking a plant. 

Behind the dismantling of German in- 
dustry are British industrial interests who 
fear German competition. They fear it be- 
cause of the low efficiency of British pro- 
ducers, the readiness of German managers 
and workers to run appalling risks, and the 
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recognition by German Soclalists—in con- 
trast to British—that it is pure illusion that 
a country in the British or German situation 
can find salvation through shorter hours and 
less intensive labor. 

These facts and fears are not secret; they 
are aired repeatedly in the British press. 
Even British interests that oppose dis- 
mantling for political reasons are against 
any substantial revival of German industry 
unless under a cartel-like agreement with 
Britain to control the international market. 


BOARD OF TRADE PRESSURE 


In the discussion of British policy which 
led to the formation of policy, it was the 
Ministry of Supply and the supply depart- 
ments of the board of trade which pres- 
sured the British Foreign Office, which at one 
stage was reasonable, seeing the political 
dangers in such a policy of resumed wreck- 
ing. There are high British officials—and 
those who know most about Germany—who 
have considered resigning unless Foreign 
Minister Bevin halts this policy. Gen. Lucius 
Clay has expressed himself forcibly, in pri- 
vate at least, against the nonsense of dis- 
mantling German fertilizer industries while 
thousands of tons of fertilizers are shipped 
as compensation at American expense. 

And when it comes to “commitments,” 
dismantling is a violation of the Potsdam 
agreement. 

The present world situation makes strange 
bedfellows. Keeping down German industry 
is one thing on which Mr. Bevin agrees with 
the Kremlin—though the Kremlin has suc- 
cessfully angled to have Britain and America 
take the responsibility. 


REVENGISTS INCLUDED 


Communist fellow travelers in the United 
States are for continuation of dismantling. 
There were numbers of them in the original 
anticartel division of the American military 
government. These gentry also supported 
the Morgenthau plan. Their reasons are not 
those of British industrial competitors. They 
merely want the western Allies to ruin them- 
selves in Germany, and no policy is better 
calculated for this end. 

Added to these are fanatical revengists who 
want to go on wrecking Germany even if they 
wreck the American economy and western 
policy simultaneously. 

There are elections in Germany in August. 
If my readers had been with me in the Ruhr 
in June, they would have seen what effective 
campaign material the Communists were 
making out of the western reopening of dis- 
mantling after it had been halted in the 
Russian zone, 

The congressional Appropriations Commit- 
tees are, therefore, financially and politically 
right. They should refuse to vote further 
foreign relief until dismantling is halted and 
reviewed in the light of technical and eco- 
nomic information forthcoming since it 
began again in June. Congress should send 
a commission to Germany, including impor- 
tant labor leaders such as Walter Reuther 
and John L. Lewis. Mr. Lewis already has 
been invited by the German coal miners, as 
exclusively reported in this column from 
Dusseldorf some months ago. 

And Congress should inquire carefully into 
the forces and personalities who insist on a 
program suicidal to us. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the amendment of the 
Senator from New Hampshire to the 
amendment of the Senator from Tennes- 
see, on page 4, in line 23. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the origi- 
nal House bill 4830 which was reported 
by the Appropriations Committee had, 
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in title I, a heading “Contingent expenses 
of the Senate,” and that was followed by 
certain language dealing with what is 
known as the “watchdog committee.” 
The Senate will recall that a point of 
order was made in respect to line 4 and 
also lines 7 to 11, inclusive; and the point 
of order was sustained. 

When the Appropriations Committee 
reported the bill the second time, it rec- 
ognized that points of order had been 
made against the two amendments, and 
it reported the bill without them. 

In view of the fact that this amount 
of money has been appropriated for the 
watchdog committee, and with the full 
realization that travel expenses through- 
out Europe are not the same as those in 
the United States, in connection with the 
act of 1949, to which this provision ap- 
plies, I ask unanimous consent that title 
I of the present bill, House bill 4830, be 
stricken out in its entirety, and that in 
lieu thereof. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, at 
this time I should like to ask the Senator 
a question in regard to what he proposes 
to do. It seems to me he has in mind, 
in line 4, page 2, reinserting the words 
“without regard to the Travel Expendi- 
tures Act of 1949.” 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is the first one. 

Then, in line 7—— 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And then— 

All obligations incurred during the period 
between July 1, 1949 and the date of the en- 
actment of this act in anticipation of such 
appropriations are hereby ratified and con- 
armoa. if in accordance with the terms 

ereof. 


Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair see if he can state the question: 
The question is on the unanimous-con- 
sent request to reinstate in the bill, in 
the title affected, the matter dealing with 
travel, omitted from the previous bill, 
and the second proviso dealing with the 
same matter. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Chair has stated it 
correctly. I hope that amendment will 
be agreed to. 

Mr. WHERRY. If I may inquire, just 
what is the force of this amendment? 

Mr. LUCAS. It merely returns to the 
original provision of title I and permits 
the Travel Expense Act of 1949 to be 
disregarded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Illinois? The 
Chair hears none; and the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, at 
this point I ask unanimous consent that 
the Secretary be authorized to change 
the section number in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment, the 
question is on the third reading of the 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I should 
like to call up the so-called antisocialism 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], and 
myself. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12, 
after line 12, it is proposed to insert: 

Sec. 202. No part of the appropriations 
contained in this act shall be furnished to 
any participating country, the government 
or any agency thereof, which shall, after the 
date of enactment of this act, acquire or 
operate, in whole or in part, any basic indus- 
try thereof, other than industries the acqui- 
sition of which has been completed prior to 
the date of enactment of this act. 


And in line 13, it is proposed to strike 
out “Sec. 202” and insert “Sec. 203.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in order that I may ask a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 


Senator from Missour’ yield to the Sen- 


ator from Illinois? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. May I inquire whether 
the Senator will be agreeable to entering 
into a unanimous-consent agreement on 
the matter of time for debate of this one 
amendment? It is I understand the last 
amendment to be considered, and all the 
Members with whom I have talked feel 
that perhaps we could finish the bill 
tonight after debating and voting upon 
the Senator’s amendment. In other 
words, I will give the Senator an hour 
and a half and take 30 minutes on our 
side. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, it is difficult 
to decline any request made by the 
gracious and courteous majority leader, 
but in view of the fact that all the other 
amendments to the bill have been dis- 
cussed at length, I find myself unable to 
agree with the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To the 
unanimous-consent request, objection is 
heard. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I desire 
to make a point of order on the amend- 
ment as being legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. The matter has been very 
well discussed, and I think the point of 
order speaks pretty well for itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair thinks we have been over the 
ground pretty well. The present occu- 
pant of the chair is prepared to rule in 
accordance with what he conceives to 
have been the philosophy of the previous 
occupant of the chair. Does the Senate 
wish the Chair to rule now, or do Sena- 
tors wish to be heard. If Senators do not 
wish to be heard, the Chair will sustain 
the point of order. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I take it, in 
connection with the various points of 
order which have been made to the dif- 
ferent amendments to the bill, the Senate 
has indicated its desire and intention 
of considering each of the amendments. 
I think every Member of the Senate is 
thoroughly advised as to the various 
arguments and contentions which may be 
made and which have been made with 
reference to the construction and appli- 
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cation of the rules of the Senate. I there- 
fore address myself directly to the merits 
of the pending amendment. 

I believe the principal contention 
which has been made against adoption of 
the amendment is that it would consti- 
tute an unwarranted interference in the 
internal affairs of one of the partici- 
pating countries under the Marshall 
plan. At the time the amendment was 
proposed in the Senate on July 25, last, 
I gave a number of reasons why in my 
opinion such an argument is specious 
and wholly unsound. I suggested that 
in the first place it is in order for the 
Congress to place strings on the money 
of the American taxpayers. The money 
which the United States Government is 
allotting to foreign peoples is only avail- 
able from taxes taken from the people 
of the United States. It is being appro- 
priated for the purpose of rehabilitating 
the European economy. If Congress be- 
lieves that any proposed allocations 
would further the nationalization or so- 
cialization of the industry or economy 
of any particular country in whole or 
in part and would therefore not accom- 
plish the purpose of the act, and the pur- 
pose for which the money is intended, 
then Congress is clearly justified in de- 
clining to allocate such funds; indeed, 
it seems to me it is its clear duty to de- 
cline to do so. 

I said in the second place that the 
whole Marshall plan is an interference 
on a gigantic scale with the internal af- 
fairs of the countries of western Europe 
who participate in the plan. The Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act itself provides for 
bilateral agreements between the United 
States and the participating countries. 
These agreements contain many restric- 
tions upon the use of our money. Among 
other things the law provides that such 
agreements shall make appropriate pro- 
vision for participating countries to take 
financial and monetary measures neces- 
say to stabilize their currencies. Admin- 
istrator Hoffman stated in his testimony 
before the Appropriations Committee: 

We have entered into these bilateral agree- 
ments * * * and in every case we have 
tried to establish those conditions which 
would permit recovery. 


In other words, under the present ECA 
Act, Mr. Hoffman giveth, Mr. Hoffman 
taketh away; blessed be the name of Mr. 
Hoffman. 

I also reminded the Senate that we re- 
fused Marshall-plan aid to Spain for the 
assigned reason that we do not approve 
its form of government. We interfered 
in the Italian elections in April 1948. 
The American Ambassador made cam- 
paign speeches in many parts of that 
country. The Attorney General of the 
United States addressed the Italian elec- 
torate over the radio the day before the 
election. I do not say this in criticism 
of what the Administration, or the Ad- 
ministrator, has done in these countries. 
That has been pretty fully discussed with 
respect to Spain, and any further discus- 
sion at this time would be inappropriate. 
I do say that it is a bit late piously and 
unctuously to proclaim that we have no 
intentions of interfering with the in- 
ternal affairs of other countries. 

Finally I pointed out that other coun- 
tries do not hesitate to place restrictions 
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on the money they loan to foreign coun- 
tries. I gave as an example the British 
loan of $40,000,000 to Greece in early 
1946. Britain placed 10 drastic restric- 
tions on the use of her money. Among 
other things, the Greek Government was 
required to establish a system of price 
control over rationed items. 

I note that a number of Senators are 
present today who were not on the floor 
at the time of my original remarks in 
support of the amendment. I think they 
will be interested in what one of the 
_members of the House of Commons had 
to say when the 1946 loan, going from 
Great Britain to Greece, was under dis- 
cussion. Mr. Lipson, of Cheltenham, 
said in that debate: 

We ought to give the matter further con- 
sideration before we indulge in acts of gener- 
osity of this kind. We call it a loan. That 
isa euphemism fora gift. It is quite obvious 
that if Greece goes on as she is doing she 
will not be able to repay this loan. * * + 
The people of this country ought to have 
more explanation before a sum of money 
like that is lent to another country, and 
ought to be assured that the money will be 
wisely used. 


This argument, when made in the 
British House of Commons, prevailed. 
Should the Senate of the United States 
be any less diligent in protecting, or any 
less vigorous, in asserting the rights of 
the American taxpayers under similar 
circumstances? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yeld? 

Mr. KEM. I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator from New Hamphire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. As I understand the 
Senator’s amendment, it does not pro- 
pose to interfere with anything that has 
been done or which has been already ac- 
complished in the affected countries. All 
it seeks to do is to say, from now on, “If 
you are going to seek American aid you 
cannot use the money, or any part of it, 
to further any other socialization of in- 
dustry.” Is that correct? 

Mr. KEM. The Senator from New 
Hampshire is quite correct. It has been 
put in this way, that under the amend- 
ment we do not propose to unscramble 
any eggs which have already gone into 
the pan. 

Mr. BRIDGES. If this amendment 
prevails it would prevent the further 
scrambling of any eggs. In other words, 
we are in no way attempting to tell the 
participating countries which have al- 
ready socialized a part of their industry 
that they must now desocialize it. We 
simply say to them, “If you receive this 
aid, in the future none of it may be used 
in the further socializing of industries, 
which is contradictory to the policy pre- 
vailing in America.” 

Mr. KEM. Exactly. We make no ef- 
fort to undo what has already been done. 
We make no effort to prevent the partici- 
pating countries from doing anything of 
that kind they may wish to do in the 
future. We simply say to them, “If you 
do engage in further experiments in so- 
cialization, you must go it alone. You 
cannot use the money of the American 
taxpayers, earned under a system of free 
enterprise and personal initiative, for 
that purpose.” 
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Mr. BRIDGES. I have simply tried 
to state the issue. 

Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to ask 
the Senator if he is familiar with the 
program stated at Wolverhampton, at 
which there was recently held a Conserv- 
ative Party convention at which Mr. 
Churchill appeared, and there was is- 
sued something in the nature of a white 
Paper reciting the Conservative Party 
policy. I was wondering whether the 
Senator was familiar with the position 
taken at that convention. 

Mr. My knowledge of the pro- 
gram of the Britisn Socialist Party and 
of the British Conservative Party is con- 
fined to summaries I have read in the 
American press. I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut that as I under- 
stand, the British Conservative Party 
proposes to discontinue any further ex- 
periments in socialization. It does not 
propose to undertake to undo what has 
already been done. On the other hand, 
the British Socialist Party, which is now 
the party in control in Great Britain, has 
announced an extensive program of fur- 
ther socialization. It proposes to seize 
the chemical industry, the sugar refining 
industry, certain portions of the metal 
industry, two of the great industrial in- 
surance companies, and various other 
portions of the British economy. I will 
say to the Senator from Connecticut that 
my understanding is that up to this time 
approximately one-fifth of the total 
British economy has been seized for pur- 
poses of socialization. In the case of 
France, across the Channel, approxi- 
mately two-fifths of the total economy 
has been seized for that purpose. 

Does that answer the question of the 
Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. McMAHON. It does. 

SOCIALISM IS SLOWING DOWN EUROPEAN 
RECOVERY 

Mr KEM. Mr. President, I should like 
to look a little further into the argument 
that we should not place strings on Mar- 
shall plan aid. 

When Mr. Hoffman testified before the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, he 
stated: 

The job of ECA is to contribute to the 
recovery of the entire economy of the par- 
ticipating countries. In doing this we have, 
I believe, a clear duty to protest any Govern- 
ment action that in any wa, slows down 
recovery, and thus reduces the total income 
produced by the economy and increases the 
burden of recovery on the United States. 


His statement appears on page 13 of 
the hearings before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Hoffman, in his testimony before 
the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, admitted that British experiments 
in socialism were slowing down recovery 
there. He said, 

Socialism will slow down the (production) 
process, 


This statement of Mr. Hoffman’s may 
be found on page 105 of the hearings 
before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 
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Hon. Bernard M. Baruch, whose views 
have never been without respect in this 
body, recently returned from a trip to 
Europe. Mr. Baruch had this to say 
concerning the British socialization pro- 
gram. He stated that the British “are 
spending so much time nationalizing and 
socializing that they are neglecting to 
use their energies to develop the country 
and increase its production.” 

Winston Churchill, in his speech at 
Wolverhampton July 23, 1949, the one to 
which the Senator from Connecticut re- 
ferred, said that the Socialist Govern- 
ment in Britain had dissipated about 
$8,000,000,000 in foreign subsidies, mostly 
from the United States. The Socialist 
policies of nationalization, he declared, 
have proved to be the Government’s most 
expensive failure to date. Mr. Churchill 
called attention to the rising charges for 
nationalized gas and electricity and to 
the high losses being incurred by the 
nationalized coal board, by the British 
socialized railways, and by the publicly 
owned air lines. 

In view of the statements made by 
Mr. Hoffman, by Mr. Baruch, and by Mr. . 
Churchill, there is no room for doubt 
that experiments in socialism are slow- 
ing down recovery in Great Britain. In 
spite of Mr. Hoffman's statement that 
he has a clear duty to protest any Gov- 
ernment action that in any way slows 
down recovery, so far as I have been 
able to find, and I made some effort to 
discover, he has not seen fit to lodge a 
protest against the action of the British 
Socialist Government nationalizing one 
basic industry after another. 

Here is where the amendment now un- 
der discussion comes in. I believe it is 
now the clear duty of the Congress to 
protect the American taxpayer from the 
use of our money by Socialist govern- 
ments in a way that is “slowing down re- 
covery” in Europe. It may be said that 
Mr. Hoffman intends to get tough with 
the British. If so, when? He has been 
in office more than a year. He has seen 
the program of socialization go on apace. 
So far as the record shows he has never 
raised a weasel word against it. If we 
depend upon Mr. Hoffman we may find 
that he “has locked the door after the 
horse is stolen.” In other words, that he 
has delayed any action until “the back 
of free enterprise is broken in Britain 
forever.” 

A GLARING INCONSISTENCY IN THE CASE OF SPAIN 


Mr. President, it has been brought out 
in the debate in the Senate on the pend- 
ing bill that Spain has made efforts to 
obtain the advantages of the Marshall 
plan, and also to obtain a loan from the 
United States independent of the ECA 
program. She has thus far been unsuc- 
cessful. Why is it that we have refused 
to make a loan to Spain? We do not 
have to speculate about that; we have the 
statement of the Secretary of State, Hon. 
Dean Acheson, recently given at a news 
conference. According to an article ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post of July 
14, 1949, Mr. Acheson stated that he was 
flatly opposed to lending or giving Spain 
any American funds until Spain made 
certain economic reforms suggested by 
the United States. I invite attention 
particularly to that language, “until 
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Spain made certain economic reforms 
suggested by the United States.” Will it 
be contended by any Senator that that 
is not interfering in the internal econ- 
omy of another country? 

Again, I do not offer this as criticism 
of the Secretary’s action. That is for 
another time. I do say that Mr. Ache- 
son’s remarks are entirely inconsistent 
with the administration’s opposition to 
the proposed amendment, on the grounds 
that it would constitute an interference 
in the internal affairs of another country. 
ANOTHER INCONSISTENCY IN THE CASE OF MAP 


The President, as we all well knew, re- 
cently submitted to the Congress a new, 
far-reaching program of military aid to 
foreign countries—MAP, I believe is the 
term used to designate this proposal. 
Mr. Truman, in his message to the Con- 
gress, made it clear that he wants au- 
thority to distribute arms as he sees fit— 
to any place on the globe. I was par- 
ticularly interested in one statement con- 
tained in Mr. Truman’s message. I 
think it will be of interest to those who 
are asking themselves whether the pend- 
ing amendment would constitute an un- 
warranted interference in the internal 
affairs of the Marshall plan participat- 
ing countries, and at the same time de- 
sire that the United States maintain a 
consistent position in its policy. Mr. 
Truman’s message reads in part: 

The President should be authorized to ter- 
minate our aid at any time. Aid will be ter- 
minated in the event that a recipient acts 
in a manner inconsistent with the policies 
and purposes of the program, or with its ob- 
ligations under the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


In other words, the President asks 
Congress for authority to say to MAP 
countries: either you adhere to the poli- 
cies and purposes of this military-aid 
program, or such aid will be shut off. 

Yet the administration objects to Con- 
gress saying to the Marshall plan partici- 
pating countries, “If you use our money 
to continue experiments in socialism“ 
which are certainly not in accord with 
the economy of the United States, and 
the prevailing opinion of the United 
States—“we will cut off aid.” It is a 
little difficult to understand why sauce 
for the goose is not sauce for the gander. 

We hear it frequently said on this floor 
that the policy and purpose of the Mar- 
shall plan is to promote economic recov- 
ery in western Europe. Experiments in 
socialism there are slowing down recov- 
ery, and are therefore inconsistent with 
the policy and purpose of the program. 

Mr. President, I raise the question in 
the name of consistency: Can the ad- 
ministration on the one hand say with 
sanctimonious pity, “Oh, no; you 
musn’t adopt this amendment; it 
would interfere with the internal affairs 
of the participating countries”? Yet, on 
the other hand, the administration 
wants authority to terminate military 
aid if a recipient acts in a manner in- 
consistent with the policies and purposes 
of the MAP program. 

THE AFFAIRS OF THE PARTICIPATING COUNTRIES 
BECOME OUR CONCERN WHEN THESE COUN- 
TRIES SEEK OUR ASSISTANCE 
Mr. President, the amendment I have 

proposed, and in which the Senator from 
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Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] have 
joined me, gives no direction to any for- 
eign government. Clearly that would be 
improper and would be something we 
should not do. Under the amendment, 
the participating countries would be en- 
tirely free to go on with their nationali- 
zation and socialization programs until 
they had achieved 100 percent of their 
respective objectives. There is no com- 
pulsion in this amendment. The option 
is theirs at all times to decline to accept 
the funds from the American Govern- 
ment, funds which are provided by the 
American taxpayer. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, I 
think it is fair to say that we of the 
United States ardently desire to be re- 
lieved of the responsibility for the affairs 
of other countries. But the point is this: 
The countries of western Europe make 
their affairs our affairs when they come 
to us for assistance. 

The New York World Telegram re- 
cently published a most illuminating ar- 
ticle by its accomplished financial edi- 
tor, Ralph Hendershot. He said: 


When a corporation runs into financial 
difficulty and seeks credit from a bank, it 
usually is prepared to accept the terms of 
the bank in order to secure the loan. And 
these terms at times may be rather harsh. 
If the banker knows his business, however, 
such loan provisions usually vee: out to the 
benefit of the borrower. * * 

The banker does not go A the coun- 
try butting into the affairs of corporations 
or individuals. But when the corporation 
or the individual goes to the banker for a 
loan, he knows in advance that he must put 
his record on the line. The banker has no 
other way of determining whether to accept 
the risk. And if certain changes are neces- 
sary to justify the loan, the borrower must 
be prepared to make them or sweat it out in 
his own way. 

Some of the nations in Europe— 


Mr. Hendershot wrote— 


either have accepted socialism formally or 
under some other name. This means that 
their industries have been taken over by their 
governments. Our experience has been that 
serious inefficiencies creep in when this hap- 
pens, with the result that money is wasted. 

Should we as a nation tax our people to 
make good the losses of another nation under 
such a set-up? Should we weaken our own 
economy to support another which shows 
little promise of standing on its own feet and 
which was created to bring a new group of 
politicians into power? Are the affairs of 
such a nation no affairs of ours under the 
circumstances? 

Selfishness does not enter into the picture 
when the banker insists that a borrower con- 
duct his business on sound principles. Nor 
is that an invasion of the rights of the bor- 
rower to live his life any way he pleases, It 
is only a common-sense approach to a prob- 
lem which should be solved in the interest 
of all concerned. 


The Saturday Evening Post for August 
6, 1949, the current issue, contains a 
timely and informative editorial entitled 
“British Socialism Plans the Nation To- 
ward Disaster.” I shall not take the 
time of the Senate to read the full edi- 
torial, but I shall read certain excerpts 
from it: 

It is a mistake to pretend that the Mar- 
shall plan is more than a palliative adopted 


to tide Europe, and especially England, over 
a period of transition. What has been needed 
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in England is a vast amount of private in- 
vestment in all sorts of industries and enter- 
prises. But England herself, under Socialist 
leadership, has done everything conceivable 
to destroy the confidence of American inves- 
tors in the security of the British economy. 
British investors, too, have lost confidence, 
and the recent loss of Britain’s gold and dol- 
lar reserves reflects a flight of capital out of 
England which bureaucratic restriction has 
been unable to prevent. An overambitious 
Socialist program eins. price British exports 
out of the market, * 

British Socialists, e enough, seek 
to put the blame for their plight on the un- 
controlled economy of the United States 
w-‘hout asking themselves whether a con- 
trolled American economy could have ex- 
tended to Britain more aid than has so far 
been supplied. 

The real issue is e a controlled econ- 
omy can compete with a relatively free econ- 
omy. By their fruits ye shall know them. 

Things would be a lot easier in 1949 if we 
had been less squeamish in 1947 about set- 
ting down a few reasonable stipulations as 
the price of our aid. We didn’t have to be 
ruthless, just realistic—like an Englishman 
lending money to foreigners. We could 
* + have made it plain that American 
investment should be on a capitalist-profit 
basis with reasonable exemption from the 
interference of the planners. Conceivably 
also, we might have done more to discour- 
age Britain’s imitation of Dr. Schacht's trade 
and currency operations. Trade is difficult 
when it is necessary to use three kinds of 
money. At any rate, these are a few of the 
conditions an American Government might 
attach to loans of the taxpayers’ money to 
foreign countries, if we ourselves were less 
bogged down by devotion to bureaucratic 
messing, planning, and most of the National 
Socialist Katzenjammer that is itching the 
British. 


WE HAVE ALREADY DELIBERATELY INTERFERED IN 
THE INTERNAL POLITICS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. President, Great Britain received 
$1,239,000,000 in Marshall-plan aid last 
year. This was the lion's share, to which 
she felt herself entitled, no doubt. Mr. 
Hoffman proposed to allocate to Britain 
an additiona! $940,000,000 of ECA funds 
during the next year. Britain’s Social- 
ist government, however, has served no- 
tice to the OEEC that she wants an even 
larger share of the Marshall-plan pie— 
nearly $600,000,000 more, in fact, than 
Mr. Hoffman has suggested she should 
receive, or a total of over $1,500,000,000, 
which might seem to some observers to 
be the share of at least a couple of lions. 

Marshall-plan aid, American taxpay- 
ers’ dollars, has been used by the British 
Socialist Government to carry out its 
program of socialization. If it had not 
been for the Marshall plan, this national- 
ization program would have brought a 
standard of living to the British people 
they would not have been willing to ac- 
cept. The Socialist politicians have been 
able to say to their people: “You get 
more money for less work than ever be- 
fore in the history of the island.” And 
so the Marshall-plan funds, in Great 
Britain at least, have in effect been used 
as a slush fund to keep the British So- 
cialist politicians in power. 

We have Winston Churchill's word for 
it that: “The Socialist Government and 
Socialist policy are living on the United 
States from month to month and from 
hand to mouth.” 

The London Economist recently re- 
minded the Socialist Government that it 
would have been out of office long ago if 
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American capitalism had not been will- 

ing to subsidize it. 

Administrator Hoffman has permitted 
the use of Marshall-plan dollars to prop 
up the British Socialist Government and 
keep it in power. In the thinking of 
many thoughtful Americans, this con- 
stitutes a deliberate interference on the 
part of our administration in Britain’s 
internal politics. 

OUR AID IS ALREADY CONDITIONED UPON THE 
PARTICIPATING COUNTRIES MAINTAINING A 
FORM OF GOVERNMENT WE LIKE 
Mr. President, it has been made abun- 

dantly clear by Administrator Hoffman 
and other administration leaders that if 
the governments of any of the Marshall- 
plan countries go communistic, ECA aid 
to those countries would be cut off. It 
does not seem to occur to any of them 
that that would be an unwarranted in- 
terference in the internal affairs of that 
country. 

During the hearings on the ECA ap- 
propriation bill before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the following 
colloquy occurred between Administra- 
tor Hoffman and me: 

Senator Kem. I want to ask you, What 
would be your position should one of the 
participating countries embrace communism 
instead of socialism? 

Mr. Horrman. I think that under the law. 
or at least the legislative history, it is very 
clear that any country that embraced com- 
munism, all ald would cease for it which 
has been the case in China. 


Mr. President, I gather from that that 
there would apparently be no hesitancy 
on the part of the administration to cut 
off aid to any country that goes commu- 
nistic. In other words, a condition of 
our aid is that the participating coun- 
tries retain a form of government of 
which we approved. Why should we ap- 
prove one branch of Marxism, the branch 
which has been developed in England 
and France, and disapprove another 
branch of Marxism, which happens to 
be the branch which has been developed 
in Russia? 

Then why all the hullabaloo about the 
pending amendment constituting an in- 
terference in the internal affairs of 
western Europe? 

The Socialist-Labor Government of 
Great Britain has been described by the 
widely read columnist George Rothwell 
Brown, as a prep school for communism, 
Mr. Churchill has described the Social- 
ists, in language typically Churchillian, 
as “the handmaids and heralds of com- 
munism, who prepare the way at every 
stage and every step for the future ad- 
vance of communism.” 

More recently, in his speech at Wolver- 
hampton, Mr. Churchill discussed the 
great battle made by Socialists of their 
quarrel with communism. There's no 
real difference,” he asserted, “between a 
full application of the Socialist system 
and communism. Both are fatal to 
liberty, as we have known it, to our 
prosperity and happiness and to what we 
have called the British way of life.” 

THE PENDING AMENDMENT IS NOT WITHOUT 
SUPPORT IN GREAT BRITAIN 

Mr. President, I have received a con- 
siderable number of letters from citi- 
zens of Britain concerning the pending 
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amendment. All of them are heartily 
in favor of it. 

A Londoner wrote me under date of 
July 15, 1949. He said: 

Nationalization is going to wreck the econ- 
omy of this country if carried further. Our 
so-called politicians are simply using it as 
a means to give their pals good jobs in 
industries which they do not understand. 
Everything they touch loses money, and we 
poor taxpayers have to suffer. 


Then my correspondent made this 
significant statement which it seems to 
me the American Congress would do well 
to take to heart: 

You are paying the piper, and you have 
a perfect right to call the tune. 


Mr. President, the hour is late, and I 
am not going to ask the Senate to bear 
with me while I read any more letters, 
with one exception. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The majority leader 
is not present. I do not know how long 
he intended to keep the Senate in session. 
My understanding is that a recess will 
probably be taken about a quarter to six. 
I do not wish to inquire now whether or 
not the Senator is ready to have a recess 
taken, but I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator how long he thinks 
his speech will take? 

Mr. KEM. It depends on the number 
of questions asked me. 

Mr. Y. My understanding is 
that the Senate will take a recess until 
Monday, if and when the acting majority 
leader is ready to take a recess. I sug- 
gest to the distinguished Senator that 
he continued his speech on Monday. 
Would that be agreeable to the Senator 
from Missouri? 

Mr. KEM. That would be perfectly 
agreeable to me. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think the intention 
is to continue for a while this evening, 
and take a recess at about a quarter to 
six. Would that be agreeable to the 
Senator? 

Mr. KEM. That would be entirely 
agreeable. 

Mr.BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Word has come to me 
that Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Bevin 
are both coming over to join in the forth- 
coming Washington Conference on the 
sterling crisis affecting Great Britain. 
It is rumored that Mr. Acheson, Secre- 
tary of State, is to preside at the con- 
ference. I wonder if the Senator knows 
why the Secretary of State should be 
contemplating presiding when we have a 
Secretary of the Treasury in Washington 
who has been in Europe and England 
and has consulted on all these problems. 
He is our expert on monetary matters. 
Why would not the Secretary of the 
Treasury be the logical man to confer 
on this problem, rather than the Secre- 
tary of State? Has the Senator any 
information on that subject? 

Mr. KEM. Anything I might say in 
that connection would be more or less 
gratuitous. I think opinion could be 
found in Washington to the effect that 
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the Secretary of State speaks more 
nearly the language of Mr. Bevin and 
Sir Stafford Cripps than does the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Perhaps they 
would find themselves more in accord 
with Mr, Acheson than with Mr. Snyder. 

Mr. BRIDGES. If it be true, as ru- 
mored, that the Secretary of State is to 
preside and that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Snyder, a very able gen- 
tleman who has been over there and has 
studied the problem and knows it first 
hand, is to be passed over and supplanted 
by the Secretary of State, I wonder if the 
Secretary of State is planning to take 
over the functions of the Treasury De- 
partment. It begins to look that way. 

Mr. KEM. It seems to me there is 
some reason to believe that. I may say 
in passing that I was told by a distin- 
guished Member of this body that when 
Mr. Bevin was here on his last trip he had 
a conversation with him, and Mr. Bevin 
assured him that the Socialist Party was 
not prepared to go ahead with its pro- 
gram with quite the vigor with which it 
had been previously pursued. A few 
days later I picked up the newspaper 
and read of the Blackpool convention, 
at which a very complete and detailed 
program had been adopted by acclama- 
tion by the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain. I hope that a platform in Great 
Britain is not merely campaign oratory. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Ihave a very high re- 
spect for Mr. Snyder as Secretary of the 
Treasury. Iknow that he has been criti- 
cized for various things, but by and large 
he is a pretty sound man who is endeav- 
oring to do a good job. He has been in 
Europe and has been examining into this 
whole problem. As Secretary of the 


. Treasury of our own country, he should 


know as much about monetary matters 
as anyone else. Certainly he should 
have competent advice available to him. 
If we are going to have a conference with 
the British on the problem of the pound 
sterling and if the British representa- 
tives are coming here to confer, I should 
think the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Snyder, would be the one to preside over 
that conference and work out that mat- 
ter. For the life of me, I do not see 
why Mr. Snyder should be supplanted 
by the Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, 
in connection with a matter involving 
monetary affairs, 

I think the presentation the Senator 
from Missouri is making is quite perti- 
nent. Perhaps the reports that Mr. 
Acheson will preside at the conference 
are not correct, although certainly those 
are the reports which emanate from 
downtown. 

I present that matter as an interesting 
sidelight to the discussion the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri is mak- 
ing in regard to his amendment. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I think the 
point is very interesting, and I am glad 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire has made it. 

I may say in passing that the distin- 
guished Secretary of the Treasury is a 
citizen of the State of which I have the 
honor to be one of the representatives 
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here in the Senate, and he has the re- 
gard of his friends and neighbors at 
home, of which the junior Senator from 
Missouri is one. 

Mr. President, a lady from Bristol has 
written me: 

I am a working woman, a widow of 60. 
Under nationalization the Government has 
created a great army of privileged people. 
None of these Socialists live as we poor crea- 
atures do.: They are beggars on horseback 
riding the country to the devil. The more 
aid you give us the more socialism we shall 
get. 


Mr. President, it is in the interest of 
the people of western Europe, as well as 
in the interest of the people of the 
United States, for Congress to inform 
those governments that no further aid 
will be forthcoming if additional indus- 
tries are socialized. This is what the 
Senate is asked to do in the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be permitted to have the 
floor when the Senate convenes next 
Monday, to continue my remarks on this 
subject and to answer any questions 
which any Member of the Senate may 
be inclined to put to me at that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Grog in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the unanimous-consent request 
of the Senator from Missouri? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
disposition of the pending business, the 
ECA appropriation bill, the calendar be 
called for the consideration of bills to 
which there is no objection, beginning 
with Calendar No. 669. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that the following bills be 
included in the call of the calendar: 


Calendar No. 302, House bill 997; Calen- « 


dar No. 378, Senate bill 1290; Calendar 
No. 462, Senate bill 689; Calendar No. 
496, House bill 1694; and Calendar No. 
590, House bill 3825. The bills to which 
I have just referred were those which 
were placed at the foot of the calendar, 
upon request, at the time of the last call 
of the calendar, but were temporarily 
passed over with the expectation of re- 
turning to them before the call of the 
calendar was concluded the last time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I do so only for 
the purpose of being able to state that I 
am not sure that the Recorp shows that 
all those measures were placed at the 
foot of the calendar. One or two of 
them, I think, were merely requested to 
be passed over until some Senators could 
look into them more thoroughly than 
they had. But it seems to me that makes 
no difference. ; 

I am in complete accord, in any event, 
with the suggestion of the distinguished 
acting majority leader, because all Sen- 
ators will still have their right to object 
preserved, in the event they wish to ob- 
ject to the consideration of any of the 
bills on Monday. But I simply wish the 
Recorp to show that not all the bills 
mentioned were passed over and ordered 
to be placed at the foot of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania indicate 
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where he requests that the call of the 
calendar commence? 

Mr. MYERS. With Calendar No. 669, 
House bill 1892. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, that is 
where we left off with the consideration 
of bills to which there was no objection, 
at the time of the last call of the calen- 
dar. But in addition to that, as I under- 
stand the request, the bills just listed by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania are to 
be included. 

Mr. MYERS. Yes; that is my request. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MYERS. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. KEM. Would the Senator from 
Pennsylvania have any objection to in- 
cluding in the list of bills Calendar No. 
319, Senate bill 1054, a bill for the relief 
of the Northwest Missouri Fair Associa- 
tion, of Bethany, Harrison County, Mo.? 
At the time when that bill was reached 
on the previous call of the calendar its 
consideration was objected to by the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL], who said he would like to have 
an opportunity to look into it. He has 
done so, and has withdrawn his objec- 
tion. So I should like to have the bill 
put back on the calendar, and I should 
like to have consent that it be included 
at the forthcoming call of the calendar. 

Mr. MYERS. I shall be very happy to 
include the bill the junior Senator from 
Missouri has just mentioned with the 
five bills previous to No. 669 on the cal- 
endar which I have asked to have in- 
cluded in the next call of the calendar. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MYERS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is my understand- 
ing, however, that the call of the cal- 
endar will not come until after the ECA 
appropriation bill has been disposed of. 

Mr. MYERS. That is my request. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then, Mr. President, 
I should like to make another unani- 
mous-consent request, namely) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Nebraska about to propose 
an amendment to the request already 
made by the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WHERRY. No; I shall propose 
another one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the 
Chair in his capacity as Senator ask that 
another bill be included in the list. The 
Chair does not see the calendar number, 
but it is a bill for the relief of Dr. Wilson. 
It is a bill to which there is no objection. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] objected to its consideration at 
the time of the last call of the calendar, 
but since that time has stated to the 
Chair that he would withdraw his objec- 
tion. 

The bill is a relief bill, coming from 
the House of Representatives. It is for 
the relief of Dr. Wilson. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I shall 
include the bill to which the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia has just referred in 
my unanimous-consent request, among 
the bills which are to be considered dur- 
ing the next call of the calendar, and are 
listed on the calendar prior to Calendar 
No. 669. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WHERRY. Ihave no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—BASING-POINT 
BILL, DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the call of 
the calendar has been had—and I make 
this request after consulting with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and 
I am satisfied he has consulted with the 
acting majority leader—the motion for 
the reconsideration of Senate bill 1008, 
the bill to provide a 2-year moratorium 
with respect to the application of cer- 
tain antitrust laws to individual, good- 
faith delivered-price systems and freight- 
absorption practices, which is on the leg- 
islative calendar, be made the order of 
business, following the completion of the 
call of the bills and other measures on 
the calendar. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, as the 
author of Senate bill 1008, I am quite 
anxious to have disposition made of that 
measure. The bill passed the Senate. 
However, a similar bill in the House of 
Representatives was amended. 

The question with which weare faced 
is whether the Senate should agree to a 
conference on the bill or whether the 
Senate should accept the amendments 
of the House of Representatives. That 
bill is the basing-point bill. As the au- 
thor of the Senate bill, I am quite anx- 
ious that we make disposition of that 
measure just as soon and just as quickly 
as possible. 

Therefore I unite with the minority 
leader in the request; I join in his unani- 
mous-consent request that the motion 
for the reconsideration of that measure 
be considered immediately upon the con- 
clusion of the call of the calendar. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me inquire of the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia if it is correct that he has consulted 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] and that it is agreeable to him 
that that be done. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator from Loui- 
siana previously gave notice that he in- 
tended to call up the motion for the re- 
consideration of that bill on Monday, but 
he has assured me that he will agree that 
it be delayed until we have completed ac- 
tion on the ECA appropriation bill and 
have completed the call of the Calendar. 

Therefore, I am quite happy to join in 
the unanimous-consent request of the 
minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
inquire where this will leave the Interior 
Department appropriation bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. It will leave it to come 
up, I suppose, immediately thereafter. 

The unfinished business is the mini- 
mum-wage bill. My understanding from 
the distinguished majority leader was 
that he wanted to make the Interior 
Department appropriation bill the next 
order of business. I do not think it will 
take too long to handle these matters, I 
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know one Senator wishes to make a 
speech on the basing-point bill, and pos- 
sibly there are one or two other speeches 
to be made, and, of course, Senators have 
a right to do so. But the motion to re- 
consider was entered on July 26. So all 
there is to it is the suggestion of an 
amendment, which may be worked out 
completely before the motion comes up 
for hearing. A conference committee 
can then be appointed and proceed with 
their work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For the 
guidance of the clerks at the desk, may 
the Chair inquire whether the bills that 
were specifically enumerated and which 
occur on the calendar before the number 
at which the calendar call properly starts 
are to be placed in advance of the calen- 
dar; that is, are they to be taken up be- 
fore the calendar is reached under the 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. MYERS. I think that might very 
well be done so that the bills enumerated 
may precede Calendar Order 669, which 
I understand is the point at which we 
begin the calendar. I think the bills 
enumerated might first be considered 
and then the calendar called beginning 
with Order 669. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
would expedite matters. 

Mr. WHERRY. I join in that amend- 
ment to the unanimous-consent request, 
if it can be included imthe request. Fur- 
thermore, I should like to suggest to the 
acting majority leader that the Senate 
proceed consecutively, starting with the 
first bill in order and going through the 
calendar, before any Member is permit- 
ted to return to any bill for considera- 
tion. I think that is the orderly way to 
proceed. It will avoid confusion. In 
other words, if a request is made to re- 
turn to a bill, my suggestion is it should 
not be permitted until the call of the 
calendar has been completed. 

Mr. MYERS. Iam quite willing to ac- 
cept that amendment, with the under- 
standing that those bills which have been 
specifically mentioned, to which we shall 
return, shall be considered first, and then 
the calendar be called beginning with 
Order 669. 

Mr. WHERRY. I join in that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. That infor- 
mation will assist the clerks at the desk 
in making their arrangements. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o'clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 43 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until Monday, August 8, 
1949, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 5 (legislative day of June 
2), 1949: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Tracy S. Voorhees, of New York, to be 
Under Secretary of the Army. 

Archibald S. Alexander, of New Jersey, to 
be Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
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UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Alphonse Roy, of New Hampshire, to be 
United States marshal for the district of New 
Hampshire. He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment which expired July 
28, 1949. 

In THE COAST GUARD 

The following officer of the United States 
Coast Guard Reserve to be commissioned in 
the United States Coast Guard: 

To be lieutenant (junior grade) 
William H. E. Schroeder 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Frivay, August 5, 1949 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Acting Chaplain, Rev. James P. 
Wesberry, LL. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Once again, we come to Thee, gracious 
Heavenly Father, in behalf of the Nation 
that we love. May it please Thee to put 
down and defeat the forces in our land 
that are godless and destructive in pur- 
pose and plan. Put Thou to flight all 
enemies who would rob us of our God- 
given and blood-bought rights of free- 
dom and independence. May the Star- 
Spangled Banner, with its stars of light, 
its bars of white, and its red of our Na- 
tion's sacrifice ever be an emblem to the 
people of our land of that which is sacred 
and precious to our hearts. Long may 
the old red, white, and blue flow in tri- 
umph over this land of the free and 
home of the brave. This we ask in the 
name of Him who laid down His life in 
sacrificial love that through Him the 
world might be saved. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


AGRICULTRAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938 
AS AMENDED 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (S. 1962) to amend the cot- 
ton and wheat marketing quota provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, with House amend- 
ments thereto, insist on the House 
amendments and request a conference 
with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. COOLEY, PACE, POAGE, 
Hore, and Aucust H. ANDRESEN. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FELLOWS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement by the 
National Potato Council. 

Mr. HEBERT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article entitled 
“Where Do We Go?” notwithstanding 
that it exceeded two pages of the RECORD 
and, according to the Public Printer, cost 
$225.50 to print. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. CANFIELD asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
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for 15 minutes, following disposition of 
matters on the Speaker’s desk and at the 
conclusion of any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS asked and was given 
permission to address the House on Mon- 
day next for 30 minutes, following dis- 
position of matters on the Speaker’s desk 
and at the conclusion of any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. TAURIELLO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial pub- 
lished in the Polish-American Journal 
by Editor Lesnicki. 

Mr. THOMPSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article. 

Mr. MANSFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recor and include an article by 
Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger to be de- 
livered at the American Legion conven- 
tion at Columbus, Ohio, on Saturday. 

LOWER SOURIS NATIONAL WILDLIFE 

REFUGE 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the Dill, 
H. R. 3751, to transfer a tower located 
on the Lower Souris National Wildlife 
Refuge to the International Peace Gar- 
den, Inc., North Dakota, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. NO. 1193) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
$751) to transfer a tower located on the 
Lower Souris National Wildlife Refuge to the 
International Peace Garden, Incorporated, 
North Dakota, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment. 

CLARK W. THOMPSON, 

James B. HARE, 

ALVIN F. WEICHEL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Epwin C. JOHNSON, 

Ernest W. MCFARLAND, 

CHAS. W. TOBEY, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 3751) to transfer a tower 
located on the Lower Souris National Wild- 
life Refuge to the International Peace Gar- 
den, Inc., North Dakota, submits the follow- 
ing statement which was agreed upon by the 
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conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 
That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment. The Senate amendment is as follows: 
In line 7, after the name “North Dakota”, 
insert a colon and “Provided, That the Inter- 
national Peace Garden, Incorporated, North 
Dakota, shall pay 50 per centum of the ap- 
praised fair market value of the property as 
determined by the Fish and Wildlife Service.” 
CLARK W. THOMPSON, 
James B. HARE, 
ALVIN F. WEICHEL, 
Managers on the Part of the-House. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the con- 
ference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

COMMUNISM AND RELIGION 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there’ objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
until recent years I had thought the 
days of Christian martyrdom had passed. 
I never expected to live to read of Chris- 
tians being compelled to face death and 
fates that are worse than death in de- 
fense of their faith. But since commu- 
nism has raised its ugly head, we seem 
to be returning to the Dark Ages, in our 
own country the ideology of commu- 
nism has reached the stage that we 
consider it necessary to attempt to com- 
bat it even in this country that has al- 
ways: been considered the outpost of 
personal freedom and liberty. I have 
followed the trials of those who have 
been accused of subversive activities as 
those trials have been carried out in the 
courts but I am forced to the conclu- 
sion that while those things may be nec- 
essary to protect our country from the 
ravages of spies that these methods 
alone will never eradicate the disease. 
A man does not become a Communist 
overnight. Communism in the indi- 
vidual is the result of wrong thinking, 
faulty or unwise education that prob- 
ably begins in the home and the school. 

Communism as practiced in Russia 
and her satellites is the most absolute 
dictatorship the world has ever known. 
It destroys not only freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, but seeks to de- 
stroy the home and frankly states that 
it cannot live with the Christian religion. 

Communism is not an issue in my 
home State. I am sure you would be 
unable to find a Communist in my dis- 
trict in Missouri with a microscope. We 
live close to nature there and have al- 
ways cherished our freedom and our re- 
ligion. The training I received in my 
early youth made me so immune to com- 
munism by the time I was 12 years old 
that all the minions of hell from Herod 
to Joe Stalin could not have changed 
me. On our center table at home lay 
a family Bible. It was there as early as 
.I could recollect. As soon as I was old 
enough to understand, mother read to 
me the story of the creation as given by 
Moses in the Book of Genesis. 
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Later the twenty-third Psalm was 
read and explained to me and the Sermon 
on the Mount. In the middle of that 
old book there were a number of ruled 
pages with two angels at the top of each 
page forming an arch above the page. 
Written in faded ink were the records of 
the births and deaths of ancestors I had 
never seen. Births and deaths and mar- 
riages were recorded there. Wechildren 
were told that that book was sacred and 
we should open it with care and rever- 
ence because God had given it to us as a 
guide to right living and right thinking 
and that it contained all we needed to 
know in order to become good men and 
women and good citizens of our country. 

Before I was 5 years old I became ac- 
quainted with both birth and death. My 
father was a Missouri farmer and Mis- 
souri farmers raise livestock. The baby 
pigs came in early February. Because 
my father had learned that the hog mar- 
ket in August was almost always higher 
than in December and January, he 
always planned to have the baby pigs 
come in early February. Early Febru- 
ary in Missouri is seldom mild. Quite 
often the snow as fine as salt rides on a 
40-mile gale and seeks every crack and 
crevice. Many times I have gone with 
my father to bring the baby pigs in a 
cloth-lined basket to be dried by the stove 


so that they would not freeze. The lambs 


to be guarded from snows and cold rains 
and dried and returned to their mothers. 
I was taught that it was my duty to save 
life, also that it was a privilege to help. 
My mother told me it was God’s way. 
That He had so ordered it and that any- 
thing He ordered was well. 

When I was 10 years old I got my first 
geography. On the second page was a 
chart covering the full page. In the 
upper left-hand corner of this page was 
a picture of a man wearing a loin cloth. 
On his left stood an orangutan, next to 
him a horse, then an elephant, then a 
giraffe, and so on back and forth across 
that page through the entire gamut of 
creation until at last in the lower right- 
hand corner there appeared a jellylike 
spot, large at both ends and small in the 
center. This, the chart said was an 
amoeba, a form of life so low that the 
probabilities were it had been spontane- 
ously generated. I took this chart to 
my mother. It had created in my mind 
my first doubt. Mother told me not to 
quarrel with my teacher about it but that 
I did not have to believe it. Iknow what 
it is to doubt. I know what it is to have 
all the darkness of a thousand nights 
poured into 1 hour. But my home train- 
ing and the Book of Books has conquered 
those doubts and driven them away. 
The place to fight communism is in the 
home and in the school. A philosopher 
has said God realized he could not be 
with all of the children all of the time 
so he created Christian mothers. 

I remember my first serious illness. 
How my mother sat at my bedside night 
after night. How she turned the pillow 
when it was hot. Watched the clock to 
give me the medicine at just the right 
time and with hand long ago turned to 
dust, soothed my pains and with that 
voice that I will never hear again unless 
by Christian faith and the grace of God 
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I meet her in a better country, told me to 
never mind, I would be better by and by. 

What does atheism have to offer? 
Atheism is the handmaiden of commu- 
nism. Anybody that would take away 
from people in this old world of toil and 
strife their Christian faith and offer 
nothing in its place is too detestable for 
description. A man who would seek to 
destroy your faith in Christ is meaner 
than a man who would steal a cripple’s 
crutch or take pennies out of a blind beg- 
gar’s cup. On your sickbed, what does 
the atheist have to offer? It says, no use 
to pray, let the pain stab, let the fever 
burn, curse it and die. 

When we reach the end of life’s jour- 
ney as we all soon must do. When the 
pale horse with his pale rider paws at 
the threshold and the spirit is breaking 
away from the body, the atheist says the 
Bible is a myth, there is no God. There 
will be no ministering angel to conduct, 
no Christ, no heaven, no home, nothing 
to light the journey through that dark 
valley except the whiteness of the tomb- 
stones. 

My friends, I am not willing to adopt 
such a dismal theory. Iam unwilling to 
admit that my grandfather, a million 
times removed, was a water moccasin or 
my grandmother, a million times re- 
moved, might have been a mud turtle. 
With all my weaknesses I still claim a 
nobler heritage. I still maintain that I 
am a son of God created in his image. 

What joy it must be to an atheist to 
go to a Gold Star Mother and say to her 
that her son to whom she said good-by 
as he left her to join the colors, with the 
roses of health on his cheeks and the 
buoyancy of youth in his step, “You will 
never see him again nor feel his strong 
arms around you.” How the atheist 
must enjoy going to the young mother 
and saying to her, “The baby that has 
just been lowered into the grave, you will 
never see again, there is no resurrection. 
You will never again feel its soft arms 
nor the touch of its rose-petal cheek.” 

I tell you, my friends, the place to 
fight communism and atheism is in the 
home and the school and the church. 
“Raise up a child in the way he should 
go and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” 

MINIMUM WAGE 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I am tre- 
mendously encouraged to hear so many 
Members of this House speak on this floor 
in favor of raising the minimum wage. 
I am a stanch advocate of such a pro- 
posal. As I am sure the Members of this 
House well know, I have introduced a 
bill for that purpose and I have tied the 
minimum wage to the cost-of-living in- 
dex. This action is receiving acclaim 
throughout the land. I hope that my 
fellow Members will study the matter so 
that they may be as enthusiastic about 
this plan as I am. 

Today, in order to clarify the Lucas 
bill, H. R. 4272, which I introduced on 
April 14, Iam introducing a new bill. My 
purpose in so doing is to include all the 
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exemptions which the gentleman from 
Michigan IMr. LESINSKI] has put in his 
new bill. In my first bill I had included 
only those exemptions in the present act, 
but in view of the fact that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI] de- 
sires to exclude from the coverage of the 
act other occupations, I very willingly 
accept his exclusions and am writing 
them into my new bill. 

I reiterate my plea to the Members of 
this House to study this legislation and 
to join with me in bringing out a fair 
bill which will bring stability into our 
present economy. 


LUMBER INDUSTRY UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, many lumber mills in the States 
of Oregon and Washington are closed 
down entirely, while others are operating 
on curtailed production schedules. As 
a result great unemployment prevails in 
the lumber industry of these two States. 

One of the principal reasons for this is 
that Great Britain, using ECA dollars 
our American taxpayers give to her, buys 
lumber almost exclusively in Canada. 

I received a statistical report this 
morning from the reliable Pacific Lumber 
Inspection Bureau, Inc., which reveals 
how completely the British in their ECA 
purchases are discriminatng against 
United States lumber producers. 

This report shows that British Colum- 
bia mills during the first 6 months of this 
year shipped 218,057,217 feet of lumber 
to the United Kingdom, while the lumber 
mills of Oregon and Washington, Amer- 
ica’s two greatest lumber-producing 
States, shipped a combined total of only 
7,800,704 feet to the United Kingdom. 

This means that of all lumber orders 
placed with American ECA dollars by the 
British that 97 percent were allocated to 
Canada and only 3 percent of the orders 
to United States mills. United States 
lumber mills are getting fewer lumber or- 
ders from the British now, at a time when 
the American people are donating bil- 
lions of dollars to them, than we did be- 
fore ECA was started. 

I would like to suggest to the British 
that if they continue this selfish policy of 
discrimination against American indus- 
tries they inevitably will undermine and 
and endanger the whole ECA program 
for themselves and other nations as well. 

Certainly the American taxpayers can- 
not and will not continue to give huge 
sums to Europe if American dollars are 
to be employed to destroy the prosperity 
of American industry and thereby de- 
prive American workers of their jobs. 


AMENDING THE NATURAL GAS ACT 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1758) to 
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amend the Natural Gas Act approved 
June 21, 1938, as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 1758, with 
Mr. SmITH of Virginia in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, with re- 
spect to the pending bill, I call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, particularly from 
New York City, to the fact that in 1950 
we, too, shall be using natural gas very 
extensively in New York. Some 60,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet annually will be mixed 
with ordinary gas now manufactured in 
New York City, and piped through the 
gas mains of New York. 

My feeling about this bill causes me to 
oppose it, and I may say that I support 
the recommendation of my colleague 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON], 
that this bill be recommitted to the com- 
mittee for study not only of this source 
of energy but of other sources of energy. 
In New York City which is a situation 
typical of other cities, there are gas com- 
panies which are distributing this gas 
and will distribute it together with man- 
ufactured gas. Those are public utili- 
ties. This presents a unique situation, 
because here we have a source of energy 
coming from a place distant from New 
York City and piped through public util- 
ity lines in New York City. Neverthe- 
less, if the outlets are completely con- 
trolled, as they are, there is no compe- 
tition in those. You have no such situa- 
tion as you have in oil and gasoline, 
where there are many service stations in 
a particular community which can com- 
pete with each other. Here you have a 
public utility as the end result. Hence 
I believe that in order to be consistent 
and follow out what we understand to 
be the necessary law with respect to pub- 
lic utilities, that the rates should be con- 
trolled, you must start here at the source. 
The fact that the source is in another 
State, should not make any difference. 
The theory of regulation remains the 
same, when the end result is that the 
distributing company has a monopoly 
and the consumer must, whether he likes 
it or not, pay the prices that the public 
utility charges. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEOGH. I think I can assure my 
colleague from New York City that I and, 
I am sure, the other Members from New 
York on our committee, had in mind 


always that New York City expects to be 


receiving natural gas this next year. I 
am sure the gentleman from New York 
will agree, even though we dislike to, 
that New York City is not the entire 
United States. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Ninety-two 
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Members are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 161] 

Andresen, Gross Pfeifer, 

August H. Hall, Joseph L. 
Aspinall Edwin Arthur Pfeiffer, 
Bailey Halleck William L. 
Barden Hays, Ohio Phillips, Tenn. 
B Hedrick Plumley 
Bates, Ky. Heffernan Potter 
Bentsen Heller Poulson 
Blackney Hinshaw Powell 
Bland Hoffman, III Quinn 
Bolton, Ohio Hope Ribicoff 
Bonner ull ehlman 
Buckley, N. Y. Jennings Rivers 
Bulwinkle Johnson Rooney 
Burnside - Kearns Roosevelt 
Carnahan Kee Sadlak 
Cavalcante Kelley Sasscer 
Celler Kennedy Scott, Hardie 
Chatham Kirwan ott, 
Chudoff Klein Hugh D., Jr. 
Clemente crest 
Clevenger LeCompte Short 
Coudert Lichtenwalter Sikes 
Davenport McGrath Smith, Ohio 

ane McGregor Staggers 
Dingell McKinnon Stanley 
Dolliver Macy Stigler 
Eaton Marcantonio Sutton 
Elston Mason Tackett 
Engle, Calif Miller, Calif, Thomas, N. J. 
Foga Morrison Towe 
Ford Morton Wadsworth 
Frazier Walsh 
Gilmer Nicholson Welch, Calif. 
Gordon Nixon erdel 
Gore Noland Wolcott 
Gorski, III Passman Wood 
Granger Patman Woodhouse 
Gregory Perkins 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Smits of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 1758, and finding it- 
self without a quorum, he had directed 
the roll to be called, when 321 Members 
responded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its session. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, apparent- 
ly the only justification for not amend- 
ing the Natural Gas Act, and for permit- 
ting the Federal Power Commission to as- 
sume jurisdiction over the intrastate op- 
eration of the production and gathering 
of natural gas at one end of a pipe line, 
and the distribution of gas at the other 
end, is the fact that the product moves in 
interstate commerce and that a possible 
rise in price of the production makes its 
control a matter of great public interest. 
If this reasoning is correct then a poten- 
tial rise in the price of any product would 
be sufficient justification for the control 
of that industry by some Washington 
bureau; but more particularly applied to. 
products producing heat and power, this 
would apply directly and immediately to 
coalor oil. They are all used for substan- 
tially the same purpose. The fallacy of 
such an argument in a country of free 
enterprise is evident. 

Permit me to state further that trying 
to make natural gas production within it- 
self a utility is not only obviously unfair 
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but it is so absolutely impractical. For 
instance, there are very few who go out 
and attempt to create a gas field who do 
so with their first well, and dry holes are 
the rule not the exception. Assuming 
therefore that someone would start out 
to find the gas field and would drill 20 dry 
holes and finally develop one producer, 
he might drill one or several more wells 
which would produce but if he was classi- 
fied a utility when he found his first well 
it is only fair to expect the cost of the 
previous 20 dry holes to be used for 
his rate base on the one well; the result of 
this is, of course, obvious, for rates would 
be so high as to make production im- 
practicai. This could be carried very 
substantially further for the country is 
full of “busted” oil companies or oil com- 
panies and gas companies that are mere- 
ly existing, having lost their capital by 
improvident expenditure of money or by 
errors of judgment as to where to try and 
find gas. Should gas be classified as a 
utility, all these companies would have to 
do would be to lease some acreage in a 
proven gas field and start drilling again. 
Once having discovered gas they would 
be declared a utility and all of their past 
spending could be capitalized and used 
as a rate basis. It would open the door 
to endless abuses and would be out- 
rageously unfair. In other words, it just 
would not work. 

If the Federal Power Commission can 
take over control of the natural-gas busi- 
ness, there is no reason why they cannot 
take control over the petroleum business 
and the coal business. What the Ameri- 
can people want today is a sound, free, 
growing America. They are tired of re- 
strictions, controls, and regimentations, 
and all the other economic plans that 
have been fostered on them for the past 
16 years. The challenge before us in this 
legislation is whether we are to surrender 
tc these new philosophies of thinking, or 
carry on the fight to retain those free- 
doms of opportunity which have built 
without question the greatest Nation in 
the world. Therefore, I intend to vote 
for the Harris amendment. 

Mr.CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. FRIEST]. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, it is 
rather infrequent that the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce comes 
to the floor of the House with a bill on 
which there is any sharp division of 
opinion. The pending bill is one excep- 
tion to that general traditional policy 
of the committee. 

The bill before the Committee at this 
time, I think, has been adequately ex- 
plained. The distinguished gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] and the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
Mr. KeocH] both have reviewed the 
court opinions out of which this legisla- 
tion grew, and I think have very ade- 
quately covered the legal background. 

Mr. Chairman, I grant to every person, 
including members of the Federal Power 
Commission, the right to change his or 
their minds. I have at times in the past 
changed my own mind on legislative 
matters, but never without some justifi- 
cation as I saw it. 
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In reading the hearings on the pend- 
ing bill I find frequent reference to the 
Priest substitute of 1947. Reference has 
been made on the floor of the House to 
that substitute that I offered on July 12, 
1947, when the Rizley bill was before 
the House. In these 5 minutes, I simply 
want briefly to review the background of 
that legislation and to state to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole why I am still sup- 
porting legislation which I was urged to 
present in 1947. 

During the early months of 1947 the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce set hearings on the bill 
introduced by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. RIzLEY]. The hearings were 
rather extensive. After the first day of 
those hearings I was convinced in my 
own mind that the Rizley bill was far 
too broad in its scope, that it went much 
further than I was willing to go. From 
that point on I sought to determine just 
what should be done, believing that the 
circumstances justified some action by 
the Congress. 

The Federal Power Commission ap- 
peared before the committee during the 
hearings on the Rizley bill and on nu- 
merous occasions, Mr. Chairman, during 
those hearings, in response to questions 
by members of the committee, members 
of the Federal Power Commission said, 
“Yes, we believe some legislation should 
be enacted by this Congress in order to 
clarify a situation that has produced 
conditions that border on the chaotic in 
this whole field.” 

When pinned down as to what they be- 
lieved should be done they said this: 
“We believe that legislation should be 
enacted that will clarify the law to make 
it very clear and without question that 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Commission does not extend to the in- 
dependent producer and gatherer of 
natural gas.” 

Whereupon, the Commission submitted 
a draft of legislation. It is printed in 
the record here. I shall not read it at 
this time. They asked me to introduce 
it as a substitute. They said, “We think 
this should be done. You introduce this 
bill and offer it as a substitute to the 
Rizley bill.” I thought it ought to be 
done. The Commission unanimously 
thought so. I presented the bill. I of- 
fered it as a substitute on the floor of the 
House for the Rizley bill, that went much 
further than I was willing to go. It was 
not accepted on the floor at the time I 
presented it as a substitute. When we 
came to the final disposition of the Riz- 
ley bill, the distinguished gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] offered the 
bill I had presented in a motion to re- 
commit. That likewise was rejected. 

Mr. Chairman, I said a moment ago 
that I gave every person a right to 
change his mind and therefore his po- 
sition with reference to legislation. 
Since 1947 part of the Federal Power 
Commission have changed their minds. 
Other persons have changed their minds. 
I have sought, and sought diligently to 
find what, if any new development has 
taken place in the last 2 years upon 
which I might justify a change in my po- 
sition. Up to this very minute I have 
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not found a single circumstance that 
would justify my saying I was all wrong 
2 years ago and that I have changed my 
mind on the subject, because the funda- 
mental and basic question is exactly the 
same today as it was when I offered that 
substitute on July 12,1947. Because that 
is the situation, I am standing exactly 
where I stood 2 years ago on this ques- 
tion. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there have been 
fears expressed here that rates to con- 
sumers of natural gas will be increased 
if this legislation is enacted. 

= simply want to point out that this 
legislation does not lift any restriction 
whatsoever, but continues in effect the 
law as it has been administered for the 
past 11 years. And during those years 
consumer prices have declined, 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON]. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
think none of us can differ on the funda- 
mental principle which was expressed by 
the Speaker yesterday, by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Krocu], and by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], 
that it is our obligation insofar as es- 
tablishing legislative policy is concerned, 
to do it right here and not permit any 
agency of the Government to do it. 
However, even though it has been as- 
serted that that is the simple and sole 
issue in this matter, I want to try to 
explain to you why that is not the case 
and why we are confronted with some- 
thing very much broader and more im- 
portant than the single problem which 
proponents. of the bill are seeking to 
solve in this case. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my considered 
opinion that H. R. 1758 should be re- 
committed to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

If I am recognized for the purpose, I 
shall offer a motion to recommit. 

Those who were here during the de- 
bate yesterday and those who have had an 
opportunity to study the committee re- 
port realize, I am sure, that we have þe- 
fore us legislation of a highly cantro- 
versial nature. The committee report 
itself demonstrates clearly the sincere 
differences of opinion which exist among 
the members of the committee. I want 
to repeat for emphasis that there are 
three forms of minority views. Six mem- 
bers signed the first minority views which 
appear at page 9 of the report. Four 
members signed additional minority 
views which appear at page 24 of the re- 
port. I filed an individual report of mi- 
nority views which begins at page 20 of 
the report. 

The gentleman from Arkansas re- 
ferred to the fact that the vote to report 
the bill was 14 to 7 and that is correct. 
However, may I call to your attention 
that there are 28 members of this com- 
mittee and that even though 14 members 
were of the opinion that the bill should 
be reported, while 7 members differed, yet 
we now find 11 members filing formal 
minority views. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON, I yield. 


Chairman, 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. Would the gen- 
tleman care to make reference to the 
fact that there were seven Members not 
present when the vote was taken? 

Mr. HESELTON. Yes, I should add 
that that was the situation. I dare say 
that there were many yesterday who felt 
as I did that the rule should be adopted 
so that we could have full consideration 
of the bill, and yet were then opposed to 
the bill. I hope that there are many 
others who voted in favor of considering 
the legislation who will have had an 
opportunity to study the evidence and 
opinions expressed and who will share 
my conviction that this bill should be 
recommitted to the Committee so that it 
may continue its excellent investigation 
and study of our fuel resources with the 
objective of bringing before the House 
its recommendations in terms of the 
over-all problem now facing us. 

Before discussing some of the main 
points of that study, I think it is entirely 
proper in terms of the difficulties which 
confronted the House Committee and the 
differences of opinion which exist to 
point out that it is of record that S. 1498 
to amend the Natural Gas Act to exempt 
individual producers and gatherers of 
natural gas was reported on June 22 
with an amendment by a vote of 6 to 3. 
In most respects that bill is similar to 
the bill before us. Yet we are confronted 
with a report dated July 28 upon a rule 
granted Wednesday afternoon. 

The Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce started over a year 
ago a comprehensive study of the Na- 
tion’s fuel supply and demand. The best 
statement available as to the objectives 
of the Committee’s investigation is con- 
tained in remarks made by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey IMr. WOLVERTON] 
on December 12, 1947, when he was pre- 
siding as chairman of the committee: 

I would like to make a short statement 
preliminary to hearing the first witness with 
respect to the purpose and intent and scope 
of the survey or study which the committee 
has begun. 

The subject of fuel supply and demand 
which we shall begin to study this morning 
is of outstanding importance for the Nation's 
economy both in times of peace and in times 
of war. Asa matter of fact, I cannot think of 
any problem which looms larger as far as our 
future prosperity and security are concerned. 

When I say we are going to begin this study 
today, I do not mean to imply that this com- 
mittee is a newcomer in the field of fuels. 
I refer you to the thorough study made of 
petroleum in all of the aspects by this com- 
mittee in more recent years beginning with 
the Seventy-third Congress under the sub- 
committee chairmanship of WILLIAM P. COLE, 
In,, from Maryland, and ending with a final 
report submitted by Chairman LEa in Decem- 
ber 1946. Again, in July 1947, this committee 
held hearings on petroleum, and the then 
threatening shortages. The committee is 
thus well prepared by its past studies for the 
current broad investigation into the supply 
and demand picture as it presents itself with 
respect to our principal sources of energy— 
petroleum: coal, electric power, and natural 

as. 
$ The committee proposed to divide its study 
into two parts, namely, the immediate fuel 
situation and the long-range situation with 
respect to each of the afore-mentioned 
sources of energy. It will attempt to get as 
accurate a picture as possible of the Nation's 
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over-all requirements for fuel both in times 
of war and in times of peace, and the sup- 
plies of each fuel which are available to 
meet these demands. The committee will 
study each field in all of its aspects—reserves, 
production, processing, transportation, and 
distribution. Great care will be taken to 
distinguish in the case of each fuel between 
the immediate short-range problems and the 
long-range problems of supply and demand. 
Particular attention will be given by the 
committee to the problem of interchange- 
ability of fuels and the production of fuels 
from alternative sources of supply. 

In announcing the hearings a few days 
ago, I stated that the situation with respect 
to petroleum was truly alarming because 
of the tremendous increase in the demand 
for all petroleum products. Present and im- 
pending petroleum shortages will undoubt- 
edly constitute a source of harassment for 
our comfort. Worse yet, they may consti- 
tute a potential source of danger to our se- 
curity. However, even this dark cloud has 
its silver lining. The shortages which we are 
experiencing in many fields, including petro- 
leum, constitute the living proof of the vi- 
tality and resilience of our capitalistic 
economy. In a sense it is truly a tribute to 
our economic system that in the face of 
widespread forecasts of mass unemployment 
and closed-down plants during the immedi- 
ate postwar period, we now find it necessary 
to concern ourselves with the problem of 
how to secure the energy resources required 
to operate our expanding economy. 


From that time until the end of the 
Eightieth Congress the committee con= 
tinued its investigation. There were 
2,692 pages of evidence submitted during 
the public hearings. These hearings 
extended over a period of 39 days—from 
December 12, 1947, to July 28, 1948— 
and the Subcommittee on Petroleum and 
Federal Power has continued its study of 
certain phases of this problem during 
this year, including an extension study 
of petroleum in Mexico. I think it is of 
importance to note that the subcommit- 
tee held executive sessions on March 22 
to hear the testimony of Hon. Paul G. 
Hoffman, Administrator, Economic Co- 
operation Administration; on March 25 
to hear Walter Levy, Petroleum Chief, 
Economic Cooperation Administration; 
on April 14 to hear Col. G. H. Vogl, Direc- 
tor, Petroleum Board, National Security 
Resources Board; on May 19, 1949, to 
hear Robert E. Freedman, Acting Direc- 
tor, Oil and Gas Division, Department 
of the Interior, and on July 12 to again 
hear testimony from Colonel Vogl. 

During the course of this fuel investi- 
gation, the committee filed six impor- 
tant reports. May I describe them 
briefly: 

First. House Report No. 1270, January 
26, 1948: A preliminary report on the fuel 
investigation discussing current short- 
ages, the over-all petroleum situation, 
the need for a study, suggestions as to 
its scope, and recommendations for the 
creation of a Joint Committee on Fuel 
Policy. 

Second. House Report No. 1321, Febru- 
ary 4, 1948: A progress report discussing 
the action taken by the petroleum indus- 
try and various governmental agencies as 
a result of committee recommendations. 

Third. House Report No. 1438, February 
27, 1948: Petroleum and the European 
recovery program. This report directs 
attention to the world-wide petroleum 
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demand and supply situation; the re- 
liance placed upon the Middle East as a 
source of crude supply; and the world- 
wide expansion of production, process- 
ing, and transportation facilities simul- 
taneously required to furnish petroleum 
products needed. ‘ 

Fourth. House Report No. 2342, June 
14, 1948: Petroleum prices and profits. 
This report, based on petroleum company 
replies to a committee questionnaire, dis- 
cusses the industry position with respect 
to current prices and profits. 

Fifth. House Report No. 2460, August 
13, 1948: Current petroleum outlook. 
This report, the first submitted under the 
authority of House Resolution 595, passed 
on June 19, 1948, was intended to inform 
Congress of the near term outlook as it 
had been presented to the committee, 
and to bring up to date the committee’s 
reporting on its activities in connection 
with the fuel investigation. 

Sixth. House Report No. 2470, Decem- 
ber 31, 1948: Mexican petroleum. This 
is a detailed report of the result of an 
extensive investigation by the commit- 
tee in Mexico, as well as with experts 
here from several departments of Gov- 
ernment and Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice concerning the petroleum resources 
which might be expected from Mexico. 
It includes at pages 15, 16, and 17, 10 
conclusions and recommendations of the 
committee, including recommendations 
with reference to consideration of finan- 
cial assistance to Mexico. 

I have attempted to Select certain ex- 
tremely significant excerpts from these 
reports. I think they demonstrate bet- 
ter than anything else the great impor- 
tance of the investigation which has been 
undertaken and which I contend takes 
full priority over any piecemeal attack 
on a single problem such as we have be- 
fore us now. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
must decline to yield at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I think you will be in- 
terested in the very first report made, 
in two brief paragraphs, referring to the 
four most important energy resources— 
four, not one: Petroleum, coal, electrie- 
power, and natural gas. The committee 
stated that it would study each of these 
fuels in detail. The committee stated 
that it would give a complete picture of 
the anticipated supply and demand. The 
committee expressed the hope that on 
the basis of the accumulated informa- 
tion it would be in a position to make 
recommendations to the Congress. With 
respect to what? Not with respect to 
one segment, one part of this program, 
but with respect to a national fuel policy. 

In mapping out this program the commit- 
tee is aware of the fact that the task it has 
undertaken is no easy one which can be 
completed in a matter of days or weeks. The 
committee, however, is convinced that a 
comprehensive study of this nature by the 
Congress is imperative if the Congress ls 
to discharge properly its responsibility of 
formulating legislative policy. 


Those words are significant in terms of 
the argument that has been made re- 


peatedly here that we do have the func- 
tion and the obligation to formulate 
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legislative policy. But I say it is a more 
far-reaching proposition than has been 
presented by any of the proponents of 
this legislation; it is a job that must be 
done. Now further quoting from the 
report: 

As far as our national economy and na- 
tional security are concerned, no problem 
looms larger than the question of the ade- 
quacy of our energy resources. 


I wish you had time to look over the 
six and a half pages of the scope and out- 
line of the fuel investigation covering 
each of these four major sources of 
energy and to see the careful outline as 
to natural gas. 

Next, let me quote the following in- 
teresting and significant paragraph from 
that report: 3 


Thus prepared, the committee is again 
undertaking a general study into fuel supply 
and demand. The committee desires to 
emphasize from the outset that its study is 
definitely designed to be a fuel study or, 
using another term, an energy-resources 
study, and not a series of four separate 
studies into petroleum, natural gas, coal, and 
electric power. After concerning itself over 
a period of years with the problems peculiar 
to each of these four fuels, the committee 
realizes that each of these four energy re- 
sources affects the others, and that it is im- 
perative, in the interest of the Nation's pros- 
perity and security, for the Congress to think, 
and, if necessary, to act, in terms of a na- 
tional fuel policy rather than a national 
petroleum policy, a national coal policy, a 
national electric-power policy, and a na- 
tional natural-gas policy. 


Consider this sentence from that re- 
port: 

No piecemeal approach to the problem at 
hand, however, is practical. 


That was said on January 26, 1948, and 
it is as true today as it was then. In 
that sentence the committee stated an 
indisputable fact. The committee was 
both farsighted and eminently sound. 
While the specific reference was to un- 
related action by several committees, I 
submit it applies with even more force to 
the action now recommended. 

Now I quote a paragraph from the re- 
port of February 27, 1948, the progress 
report: 

While the committee’s over-all study is 
far from concluded, the committee has pro- 
gressed sufficiently to be of firm opinion that 
as far as our national economy and our na- 
tional security are concerned, no problem 
looms larger than the question of the ade- 
quacy of our energy resources. Inasmuch as 
petroleum and associated natural gas— 


Let me emphasize that— 


petroleum and associated natural gas are ma- 
jor sources of the Nation's fuel and energy— 
in the last year or two contributing more 
than half the Nation’s total use while coal 
relatively has declined—the demand and 
supply of petroleum is of tremendous con- 
cern.” 


Next from the report dated June 14, 
1948: 


The crucial issue with which your com- 
mittee has been greatly concerned, is—are 
present petroleum prices and resulting high 
profits in the public interest because, among 
others, they enable the industry to overcome 
present shcrtages and might tend to stimu- 
late more prudent use of petroleum products, 
or are they against the public interest and 
should Congress, therefore, take some re- 
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medial action? Your committee is not pre- 
pared to give its answer to this question in 
the present report. The answer to this 
question is an integral part of a national 
fuel policy which has yet to be developed— 
a fuel policy whose objective it is to assure 
the availability at all times of sufficient fuels 
and energy resources to meet the needs of 
the United States in times of peace and 
war. It is the purpose of your committee, 
after further study and investigation, to 
make specific recommendations toward the 
formulation of such national fuel policy, 
and your committee’s answer to the question 
of whether current petroleum prices and 
profits are in the public interest, will be 
included in its policy recommendations. 


This report contains much interesting 
statistical detail, as well as very inform- 
ative replies from 20 of 21 integrated oil 
companies to whom industrial question- 
naires had been submitted. 

In House Report No. 2460, August 13, 
1948, I want to emphasize the following 
two paragraphs: 

With the need for full and attentive ex- 
amination of this subject so important to 
our national well-being and to our national 
defense, and for the formulation of a na- 
tional fuel policy, your committee long has 
been impressed. In view of the dramatic 
rise in demand for petroleum products, nat- 
ural gas, and electric power, and in view 
of the continued uncertainty surrounding 
our international affairs, there is no subject 
more vital or meritorious of immediate and 
intensive study. 

It is with this in mind that your committee 
renewed hearings within the first week after 
the adjournment on June 19, and will con- 
tinue to meet throughout the summer and 
fall in the hope that preliminary if not defi- 
nite conclusions and recommendations to 
the Congress soon may be reached. 


I also want to quote several paragraphs 
of the committee’s observations on 
longer-range petroleum outlook. They 
are as follows: 

The ascertainment of the multitudinous 
facts in the case, the analysis of the inter- 
dependence and interplay of myriad factors, 
the weighing of the validity of the many 
estimates and assumptions both economic 
and political which must be made, all are 
matters which the committee has been and 
is attempting to undertake in its pending 
examination of the fuel situation looking 
toward the formulation of a national fuel 
policy. 

There are certain specific areas of further 
examination already emerging of great sig- 
nificance. 

In the field of increasing our petroleum 
supplies is the question of the extent to 
which we have reached the place where we 
should or must become increasingly depend- 
ent upon outside sources for obtaining such 
supplies. This is a matter fully interwoven 
with international policies and our national- 
defense position. 

The indication has been made to the com- 
mittee that in a period of national emer- 
gency our demands for petroleum would ex- 
ceed our presently available supplies by 


2,000,000 barrels a day. Clearly appropriate ` 


anticipatory steps must be taken to bring 
such vast discrepancy into balance. 

It has been suggested to the committee, 
on the one hand, that the preservation of an 
assured supply available in the event of such 
emergency would well imply the maintenance 
and building up of domestic production with 
limited reliance upon foreign sources. It has 
also been suggested that the same emergency 
considerations would entail the maximum 
effort toward importations during noncriti- 
cal times for current use, with accompanying 
storage for emergency periods, the best stor- 
age being stated to be right in the ground. 
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It is certain that whatever more or less 
permanent dependence is placed on imports, 
such dependence must be with reasonable 
certainty of their continuation. 

Such dependence requires consideration, 
as well, of the means of transportation. 
Some indication has been given of differ- 
ing estimates of our tanker position 2 or 3 
years hence. The Navy is reported to urge 
construction of some 100 tankers above those 
planned by the industry. 

This also means consideration, in any 
event, of a normal, healthy, maintained do- 
mestic industry. Just for example in this 
connection, is the possibility that the im- 
mediate larger supplies are the result of too 
closely approaching, or somewhat exceeding, 
the maximum efficient rates of production, 
with long-run detriment.’ 

In the field of petroleum demand there are 
also many significant matters. Of great im- 
portance is the kind of petroleum-product 
consumption which we now may be encour- 
aging, and the result in terms of meeting any 
such 2,000,000-barrel-a-day deficiency in to- 
tal civilian and military demand by curtail- 
ment of less civilian demand for military use. 

Previous committee reports have comment- 
ed on statements by witnesses of our change 
from a “gasoline” to a “distillate” economy. 
The growth of home and industrial heating 
and fuel uses, of Diesel power, or jet fuel, 
and the like, had brought a number of uses of 
this part of the barrel into much greater play. 

Numerous industry witnesses recently have 
suggested that the time has arrived when 
the Nation should appreciate that petroleum 
should not be expected to fuel the entire 
economy. The examination of this sugges- 
tion is basic to the formulation of any fuel 
policy. Involved are such matters as the 
trend in the uses just above mentioned, the 
possibilities of change in jet fuel specifica- 
tions to mitigate dependence on the distil- 
lates, the efficiency of our internal combus- 
tion engines and fuel burners, the depend- 
ence of our transportation system on pe- 
troleum, and the many other items outlined 
in our first report of last January as com- 
prising the scope of this investigation. 

These are all subjects receiving the alert 
and vigorous attention of your committee. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
75 the gentleman 10 additional min- 
ut es. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman that 
emphasizes my contention I have made 
repeatedly in minority views that there 
are other equally important problems in- 
volved which we must meet, which we 
must realize are interwoven, and if you 
try to freeze and settle but one in this bill 
here you may jeopardize the possibility 
of ever establishing a national fuel 
policy. 

Turn to the problem of imports. Here 
is the Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion monthly magazine for February of 
this year: 

CONCRETE ACTION ON IMPORTS TAKEN AT QUAR- 
TERLY MEETING—AMERICAN MARKETS FOR 
AMERICAN PRODUCERS 
An increasing flood of foreign oil is Jeopar- 

dizing our national economy, our national 

security, and resulting in the unemployment 
of American labor. 


Mr. Chairman, that is the industry 
speaking. That is not the committee. 
But the committee called attention to it 
in that report as one of the problems 
facing us. 

Then again, and this is mighty signifi- 
cant, Mr. Chairman, in terms of our 
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security, it is significant in terms of what 
might happen to us if we get into trouble 
so far as our domestic supply is con- 
cerned. Rationing? You do not know 
what we will have for rationing if we get 
into trouble again. Let me repeat the 
committee's words: 

The indication has been made to the com- 
mittee that in a period of national emergency 
our demands for petroleum would exceed 
our presently available supplies by 2,000,000 
barrels a day. Clearly appropriate anticipa- 
tory steps must be taken to bring such vast 
discrepancy into balance. 

It has been suggested to the committee, on 
the one hand, that the preservation of an 
assured supply available in the event of such 
emergency would well imply the maintenance 
and building up of domestic production with 
limited reliance upon foreign sources. It has 
also been suggested that the same emergency 
considerations would entail the maximum 
effort toward importations during non- 
critical times for current use, with accom- 
panying storage for emergency periods, the 
best storage being stated to be right in the 
ground. 


There are two conflicting opinions in 
industry itself. We shall have to recon- 
cile them in some way. We have to face 
up to this matter sooner or later. 

Those are but a few of the complex, 
puzzling problems involved in establish- 
ing any rational national fuel policy. 

I believe it unnecessary to submit here 
any complete list of problems which must 
be faced by Congress sooner or later. I 
think everyone is aware of the recom- 
mendations which have been made in 
connection with tidelands legislation, in 
connection with the impact of imports 
of. petroleum and with the administra- 
tion of the ECA program so far as re- 
finery expansion overseas is concerned, 
in connection with any effect upon the 
public interest by reason of control ex- 
ercised by producing companies over re- 
tail outlets, and in connection with 
power supply throughout the country. 

These are all subjects receiving the 
consideration and the vigorous attention 
of your commitee. That is one of the 
basic reasons why I am going to seek to 
make the motion to recommit and why 
I am asking this House to give this com- 
mittee the power to meet that challenge 
and come back to you with a reasonable 
comprehensive recommendation for a 
national fuel policy, something that I 
believe is of as much significance in terms 
of a healthy domestic condition as any- 
thing else; something that I am con- 
vinced is of as much importance to the 
security of this country as the proposed 
program of aid in terms of arms. That 
will mean nothing if we do not have an 
adequate supply of fuel resources if we 
run into trouble. 

I just want to discuss one other de- 
velopment that has been touched on 
very Slightly. You are dealing in this bill 
with the question of exempting the pro- 
ducers and gatherers. 

The vital importance of recognizing 
the complex nature of this problem and 
of discharging this responsibility was 
made most significant on June 20 when 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
by a 5 to 3 decision in the case of Federal 


Power Commission against Panhandle - 


Eastern Pipe Line Company, et al., ruled 
that a natural-gas company, subject to 
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the Natural Gas Act, could sell leases of 
its gas reserves without the approval and 
contrary to the order of the Federal 
Power Commission. The case involved 
construction of subsection 1 (b) of the 
Natural Gas Act—the very subsection 
which H. R. 1758 would amend, The ma- 
jority of the Court held that Congress, 
in exempting the production and gather- 
ing of natural gas, intended to exempt 
the producing properties and gathering 
facilities of a natural-gas company, and 
that leases are an essential part of pro- 
duction. The minority of the Court 
stated: 


The Court’s judgment and opinion in this 
case go far toward scuttling the Natural Gas 
Act. »The Court’s sterilizing inter- 
pretation rests on an exception to Commis- 
sion authority appearing in section 1 (b) 
ot the act. It was the physical acts 
meident to the production and gathering 
of gas—local activities—that our prior deci- 
sions emphasized Congress intended to leave 
States free to regulate. Today the Court 
reads this congressionally granted privilege 
of States to regulate the act of production 
as an absolute bar to the Federal Power Com- 
mission’s regulation of the ownership of gas- 
reserve properties. Gas reserves are indis- 
pensable to proper service of interstate cus- 
tomers of an interstate natural-gas company. 
And in thus limiting the Commission's juris- 
diction the Court leaves the Commission im- 
potent to protect the public’s interest in 
having interstate companies maintain ade- 
quate gas reserves. This disabling interpre- 
tation reads the Federal act as though it 
contemplated ineffective regulation, an in- 
terpretation directly opposed to that we gave 
the act in Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. v. 
Public Service Commission (332 U. S. 507, 
520). e „„ 

It seems inconceivable that Congress would 
have passed an act to regulate natural-gas 
companies with a wholly neutralizing excep- 
tion to bar regulation of the gas reserves 
upon which the whole gas business depended. 
I cannot attribute such a meaningless and 
deceptive action to the Congress. While the 
act itself grants broad Commission powers 
effectively to regulate gas companies, the 
Court's interpretation deprives the Commis- 
sion of power essential to fixing fair rates and 
to protecting continued services during the 
life of a company's gas reserves. 


The majority construction of this ex- 
ception in section 1 (b) is the law. But 
the minority’s estimate of the results of 
that construction places a very heavy 
responsibility upon the Federal Power 
Commission and the Congress. Even the 
majority of the Court clearly emphasizes 
that such responsibility exists, in the 
following language at the end of its 
opinion: 

If the Commission is of the opinion that 
it should have power to control the disposi- 
tion of leases by natural-gas companies, it 
is authorized to call the attention of Congress 
to that fact. 


The significance of that responsibility, 
in the minds of the majority of the Court, 
is high lighted by the following annota- 
tion to that sentence: 


In an analogous situation before the in- 
stitution of this litigation, there had been 
uncertainty of opinion in the Commission 
as to the reach of the act toward sales by 
independent producers and gatherers to natu- 
ral-gas companies for transportation in inter- 
state commerce. See reports of the Federal 
Power Commission on its natural-gas investi- 
gation (Docket G-580), transmitted to Con- 
gress on April 28, 1948. In part IV of the 
report subscribed to by Commissioners Smith 
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and Wimberly, it is concluded at pages 38 
and 40. 

“No reasonable basis is found in the act 
or its legislative history for a conclusion that, 
although the activities of production and 
gathering are exempt under section 1 (b), 
sales of natural gas which are made at arm's 
length by producers and gatherers who do 
not thereafter transport it in interstate com- 
merce may be regulated. Unless such a dis- 
tinction is specifically disclaimed, doubts and 
uncertainties will continue to be felt and 
expressed regarding the possible jurisdiction 
under the Natural Gas Act of those who only 
produce and gather natural gas and then sell 
it to others transporting such gas in inter- 
state commerce“ (pp. 38-39). 

“In view of the present unsettled state of 
this matter, it is desirable, as the Commis- 
sion has heretofore recommended, that the 
Congress should adopt appropriate amenda- 
tory legislation to make it clear that inde- 
pendent producers or gatherers of natural 
gas, and their sales thereof in interstate pipe 
lines, are not subject to the provisions of the 
Natural Gas Act. Such action will confirm 
what clearly appears to have been the original 
intent of Congress when it enacted the Natu- 
ral Gas Act in 1938” (pp. 40-41). 

See also the report subscribed to by Com- 
missioners Draper and Olds, pages 12-14. 

Congress is now giving consideration to 
this problem. See H. R. 79, H. R. 1758, H. R. 
982, S. 1498, and S. 1831, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, first session, and committee hearings 
thereon, 


It is to be noted particularly that ref- 
erence is made to H. R. 1758—the legis- 
lation we are now considering—and the 
committee hearings thereon. The Court 
is pointing clearly to congressional study 
of the uncertainty of opinion following 
the Interstate case as to jurisdiction of 
the Federal Power Commission over sales 
by independent producers and gatherers 
to natural-gas companies for transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce. It declares 
the question of jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission over the disposition of leases by 
natural-gas companies is analogous, 

In the brief filed in the Court by the 
Federal Power Commission there is a 
mighty significant annotation. It reads, 
“According to an affidavit filed by the 
Commission in support of injunctive re- 
lief, the Chairman of the Panhandle 
Board of Directors had stated as follows: 

The Hugoton Production Co. had been or- 
ganized by Panhandle because the Federal 
Power Commission had placed the valuable 
gas reserves of Panhandle in Panhandle’s 
rate base, thereby preventing Panhandle 
from realizing the full value of said reserves, 
and that the assignment of gas reserves to 
Hugoton Production Co. and the proposed 
operating plan of Hugoton Production Co. 
had resulted from careful studies made for 
the purpose of avoiding regulation of the 
earnings from the sale of gas produced and 
gathered from said gas reserves; that if the 
Federal Power Commission persisted in its 
present rate-fixing methods and procedures, 
Panhandle might form other production 
companies similar to Hugoton Production Co. 
which company represented only the start 
of Panhandle’s endeavor to realize addi- 
tional and unregulated profits for its stock- 
holders from its gas reserves. 


In fairness, I should add the following 
sentence of the annotation, “The making 
of that statement was denied in an affi- 
davit filed by Panhandle.” 

The fact remains the decision placed 
the stamp of approval on the Hugoton 
Production Co. device. What is to stop 
its extensive use now? 
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I am not arguing that there is no un- 
fairness in the way the Federal Power 
Commission practices have operated. 
But I am arguing that this over-all prob- 
lem is not just confined to the question 
of whether we are going to exempt some 
independent producers and gatherers. 

The Court was dealing with the power 
through regulation to look into the trans- 
fer of ownership of gas reserves which 
lie underneath the power of these com- 
panies to guarantee delivery to their 
customers. That is something quite im- 
portant to consider. 

Even my friends on the majority, 
when they filed their report, concede, I 
I submit, in principle the soundness of 
the position I have taken, and I want to 
quote one sentence: 

The entire field of petroleum policy is now 
undergoing scrutiny by the committee in its 
continuing fuel investigation directed to- 
ward recommendations for— 


These words are important, because 
they are the words of the majority, now 
asking you for piecemeal action in the 
face.of these six committee reports stat- 
ing the necessity of solving this over-all 
problem, now asking you to freeze some- 
thing that may make that a complete 
impossibility— 
toward recommendations for a national fuel 
policy. 


In my judgment, to enact this law 
without relation to its effect upon other 
important phases of national energy re- 
sources would be unrealistic. It would 
be inconsistent with the committee’s own 
recognition of the necessity for deter- 
mining this national fuel policy. I hon- 
estly believe it might very well carry 
with it the most serious results as far 
as the over-all public interest may con- 
cern any such a national fuel policy. I 
think this all should be very carefully 
weighed with the admitted confusion and 
uncertainty prevailing as to other aspects 
of any national energy resources policy 
and the imperative necessity of facing 
up and doing this job. 

You will have the opportunity to ex- 
press yourselves on whether you believe 
this to be a sound program which has 
been undertaken, whether you want to 
discharge fully, whether you want to 
have the opportunity to meet your indi- 
vidual responsibilities in terms of our 
domestic economy and in terms of our 
national security, unless you see fit in 
your own considered judgment to vote 
to return this bill to the committee on a 
motion to recommit, so that we can do 
the job we started out to do. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman on the very fine and 
clear statement of his views and posi- 
tion regarding this over-all, general, 
broad policy and the adoption of a fuel 
policy. The gentleman has worked dili- 
gently and hard. He has been interested 
in this problem. There is no member of 
the committee that has worked harder 
than he has. Is it the gentleman’s idea 
that the work of the committee should 
be carried into the entire fuel industry, 
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into the field of fuel oil, petroleum, shale, 
and coal, as well as gas, artificial and all 
other kinds? 

Mr. HESELTON. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. I think it is our re- 
sponsibility, and we have repeatedly 
said it, to go fully and in detail into 
these four energy resources, coal, petro- 
leum, electric energy, and natural gas, 
and that involves the synthetics. That 
involves a multitude of problems. The 
gentleman knows more about that than 
I do. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is a tremendous 
problem, and it would be almost impos- 
sible to come to any result on it within 
any given time in the future, would it 
not? 

Mr. HESELTON. I seriously question 
that. I think that if we undertake that 
job, with all the background we have 
in that committee and with a history of 
other investigations and successful rec- 
ommendations in this and other fields, 
which the House has accepted, we can 
do it. At least I want the chance to try. 

Mr. HARRIS. I appreciate very much 
the gentleman's intense interest. Can 
the gentleman give the House any idea 
what he thinks should be done with ref- 
erence to the regulation and control of 
oil and coal? 

Mr. HESELTON. No. I say that is 
the thing that you and I in committee 
have to go into. I have no fixed ideas 
there. I want the opportunity to com- 
plete the study. We have an excellent 
staff and we could do it. I hope the 
House will give us a chance to do it. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman tell 
us how much of the known natural-gas 
reserves of our country are affected by 
the bill that has been introduced by the 
majority? 

Mr. HESELTON. Well, someone else, 
probably the proponents of the bill, can 
state it more accurately. I think pos- 
sibly around 87.5 percent, although I am 
not sure. 

Mr. YATES. Did the gentleman say 
87.5 percent? 

Mr. HESELTON. I think so. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr.CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BECKWORTH]. 

Mr. BECKWORTH, Mr. Chairman, 
like several of the members of our com- 
mittee, I want to pay tribute to the com- 
mittee for its exhaustive study of this 
very involved and intricate subject. I 
do not believe there ever was a subject 
which has been discussed and gone into 
with greater determination to obtain the 
facts than the subject involved in this 
legislation. Those who apparently were 
for it and those who apparently were 
against it evidenced the same sincerity 
with reference to getting down to the ac- 
tual facts as they are. The chairman 
of this subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] has done an 
unusually good job in undertaking to 
elicit the facts. At one juncture we 
brought before us the Federal Power 
Commission, divided as it was, and as a 
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given question would arise on which 
there was a difference of opinion, one 
side would be asked for its comment, 
and then the other side in turn would 
be asked for their comment. So, in a 
sense, our committee, as a jury, hearing 
both sides of the question, has progressed 
to this point—namely, of having voted 
out of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce this important piece 
of legislation. 

One of the things often said with ref- 
erence to the problem of those who pro- 
duce gas is that gas is being withheld 
from the market. I desire to read very 
briefly from the record of the hearings 
the testimony of Major Hardey, of Louisi- 
ana, who is a former member of the 
conservation committee of that State. 
This is what he said, talking about this 
legislation: 

As pointed out this is necessary to serve 
the public interest, yet today the availability 
of gas is being curtailed because of the 
widespread fear among producers and gath- 
erers of gas of being placed under public 
utility regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission. This fear must be removed 
if the healthy trend in developing national 
reserves of gas is to be continued. At the 
same time that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s activities are retarding availability of 
gas for the consuming areas it is also forc- 
ing the wasting of a large quantity of this 
valuable commodity. A recent survey in 
Texas and Louisiana alone shows that over 
1,000,000 cubic feet per day is being wasted 
through flaring, a large part of which is 
brought about because of the fears on the 
part of the producers of being subjected to 
Federal Power Commission regulation. 


One of the witnesses who came before 
our committee and made a very exhaus- 
tive statement with reference to this leg- 
islation was an attorney who represents 
the Southern Minerals Corp., in Texas. 
After discussing the fact that his com- 
pany was an independent company, he 
said—referring to the Interstate case: 

As a result of this holding, I advised 
Southern Minerals Corp., that it should not 
take the risk of subjecting itself to the bur- 
den of Federal regulation unless Congress 
clarified the Natural Gas Act of 1938 to re- 
move the danger. Based on that opinion, 
Southern Minerals Corp., having no other 
market, has been forced to keep its gas wells 
shut in and suffer constant drainage from the 
wells in the Bentonville field with a possible 
loss of its entire gas reserve in the Richard 
King field. 


I merely cite these instances as evi- 
dence that some people definitely do en- 
tertain fear as far as the regulation of 
the Federal Power Commission is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
hesitate to yield at this time as my time 
is very limited. 

Mr. Head said it was his opinion that 
some 40 fields in Texas are shut down 
at this time as a result of the difficulty 
to which he referred. 

Legislation of this type is very tech- 
nical. As a member of the petroleum 
subcommittee of our committee, I can 
assure this committee we sought to be as 
sure as possible in the writing of the 
legislation that we were using the clear- 
est language possible. Frequently we 
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consulted: with the Federal Power Com- 
mission as to the desirability of certain 
language. 

I quote from Lage 339 of our hearings 
this year on the Natural Gas Act: 

Mr. BeckworTtH. Could I ask Mr. Olds one 
question right there. 

Assume that the purpose is to exempt in- 
dependent producers and gatherers who sell 
at arm’s length all of the way through: 
which of the bills, the Priest bill or the draft 
that was recently worked out by your law 
department, which of the bills comes nearest 
to doing that job, in your opinion? 

Commissioner Orns. In my opinion, the 
bill which comes nearest to doing that job 
is the bill prepared, the recent draft prepared 
by our staff as a revision of the bill that Mr. 
Harris introduced. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. And your answer is the 
same to that? 

Commissioner SMITH. Yes; 
same answer earlier. 


Our bill is much the same as the draft 
referred to, I can state to the House. 

I represent an area where there is 
much oil and gas. It is my purpose to see 
that the farmers who have gas or oil 
under their lands, the royalty owners, 
and our domestic oil and gas industry in 
general are dealt with fairly and justly. 
To this end I have worked as a member 
of the petroleum subcommittee. I favor 
the pending bill, H. R. 1758, and trust it 
will be passed by the House today. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BIEMILLER]. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
think at times we have lost sight of the 
fact that there are consumers for gas 
as well as producers of gas. Most of the 
argument we haye heard by the propo- 
nents of this bill concentrates itself upon 
the producers’ interests. There are some 
of us who are going to argue the con- 
sumer’s interest in this case. That is 
the point I want to make in the brief 
time I have today. 

The declared intent of the bills is to 
free all so-called independent producers 
from the possibility that the Federal 
Power Commission might fix the price 
at which they sell natural gas to pipe- 
line companies transporting such gas in 
interstate commerce. The Commission’s 
authority ovér field sales of natural gas 
in interstate commerce was upheld by a 
unanimous decision of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Interstate Natural Gas 
Company, Inc. v. F. P. C. (331 U. S. 682), 
decided June 16, 1947. Itis the intended 
purpose of the bills to annul or destroy 
the applicability of such court decision. 

The proponents of such legislation 
argue— 

First. That it was never the intent of 
Congress to give the Federal Power Com- 
mission jurisdiction over field sales of 
natural gas. 

The Supreme Court and two circuit 
courts of appeals have held to the con- 
trary. However, there is no reason why 
the Congress should not decide this ques- 
tion anew in the light of present facts 
and circumstances. 

Second. That the fear of Federal 
Power Commission. regulations has re- 
sulted in producers withholding natural 
gas from the market, thus preventing 
pipe-line companies from meeting con- 
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sumer’s demands. The Federal Power 
Commission report on the bill and Com- 
missioner Olds’ testimony show that 
pipe-line companies have been able to 
buy all the gas they need if they are will- 
ing to pay the prices demanded by pro- 
ducers, and further, that the shortages in 
consuming areas are due entirely to diffi- 
culties in obtaining steel pipe for trans- 
mission lines. 

Third. That residue gas is being flared 
and wasted because of the same fear of 
Federal regulation. According to Fed- 
eral Power Commission report and testi- 
mony of Commissioner Olds pipe-line 
companies are buying large volumes of 
such gas and present wasteful flaring 
is due to failure of State conservation 
authorities to enforce conservation 
measures, 

Fourth. That it is impracticable to 
regulate producers of natural gas on a 
public utility basis. The Federal Power 
Commission has been regulating pipe- 
line company producers successfully and 
there is no reason to believe it would be 
unable to apply appropriate regulatory 
procedures to other producers. 

The Federal Power Commission’s re- 
port on the bills shows that the produc- 
tion of gas is dominated by large produc- 
ers, mostly major oil companies. In 1947, 
35 producers sold 72.4 percent of the 
natural gas to interstate pipe-line com- 
panies in the Southwest. The balance of 
27.6 percent was sold by nearly 600 rela- 
tively small producers. This demon- 
strates the existence of an unhealthy 
concentration of the country’s gas re- 
serves in the hands of a few large in- 
terests. These dominant producers 
would be in a position to dictate the 
price of gas in the field if this legislation 
is enacted. 

The oil and gas interests assert that 
natural gas is selling too cheaply in com- 
parison with other fuels and that its 
price should not be held down, but al- 
lowed to seek its natural competitive 
level. According to the Federal Power 
Commission report, the natural-gas con- 
sumers of the Nation would have paid 
one-half billion dollars more for gas in 
1947 had it increased in price during the 
past few years in the same proportion as 
coal and oil. 

It cannot be claimed that this holding 
down of the price of natural gas has 
caused financial distress to producers, 
pipe-line companies, or distributors, for 
the record before this committee shows 
that all segments of the natural-gas in- 
dustry have experienced phenomenal 
growth and prosperity during the 10- 
year period of Federal regulation. 

Wisconsin does not have natural gas 
today except in a small fringe area bor- 
dering the State of Illinois. A large pipe 
line is now being constructed from Kan- 
sas which will bring large volumes of nat- 
ural gas to Wisconsin. There is one rea- 
son and only one reason why the people 
of Wisconsin want natural gas. It is the 
same reason why the people of New York, 
Massachusetts, and other States want 
natural gas. It is cheaper than manu- 
factured gas. Gas distributing utilities 
would not be the least bit interested in 
obtaining natural gas if it were not go- 
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ing to produce substantial savings in 
their costs of operation. ; 

In order to obtain natural gas these 
companies must sign up for specified 
minimum quantities of natural gas for a 
period of 20 or more years. The price 
paid the pipe-line company for gas is sub- 
ject to regulation under the Natural Gas 
Act. The cost of natural gas in the field 
is the largest single element of cost to a 
pipe-line company and its rates must be 
fixed so as to recover such cost plus the 
cost of transporting the gas from the field 
to the distributing company. If the price 
which the pipe-line company pays for 
gas is free from regulation the gas dis- 
tributing companies and the ultimate 
consumers will not be protected against 
unwarranted_increases in the price they 
must pay for natural gas. If the field 
price of gas is free from control through 
the passage of this legislation it is quite 
probable that in the space of a few years 
the gas distributing companies will find 
that it would have been cheaper to have 
continued with manufactured gas rather 
than to have signed up on long-term 
contracts for natural gas. But it will 
be too late then to rectify the situation. 

It may be argued that the pipe-line 
companies have long term purchase con- 
tracts with producers which provide am- 
ple protection against increases in price, 
but these same contracts have auto- 
matic price increase clauses, renegotia- 
tion clauses and other provisions which 
effectively provide for increases in the 
price of gas. For example, the gas pur- 
chase contract of Michigan-Wisconsin 
Pipe Line Co. with Phillips Petroleum 
Co. has such clauses. The original 1945 
contract provided for a 5-cent field price, 
it has since been twice renegotiated with 
the result that the initial price is 742 
cents rising to a minimum of 104 cents 
in 15 years. These renegotiations were 
forced through by the inability of Michi- 
gan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. to meet 
certain conditions in its gas purchase 
contract as to the time in which a cer- 
tificate would be secured from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and the time by 
which certain construction of the line 
would be completed. As a result, the 
consumers of this gas in Wisconsin and 
Michigan will pay Phillips Petroleum 
Co. over the 20-year period of the con- 
tract an additional $75,000,000. This is 
one example of how the consumers will 
be penalized by placing field sales beyond 
the reach of regulatory control through 
the passage of this legislation. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I note, in reading 
some parts of the report from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, they say the 
argument which was made that the fact 
that they have not exercised the author- 
ity which they claim they have under the 
act might be an argument that therefore 
they did not need that authority. Would 
not the gentleman agree that the fact 
that they have authority up to this point, 
has been a restraining influence? 

As a matter of fact, if we pass this bill 
it will withdraw that restraining influ- 
ence and create the very situation which 
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the gentleman has just explained, an in- 
crease in rates all over the Nation. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I think that is 
eminently correct. I think also there is 
another aspect to that same matter that 
ought to be presented again. While 
speaking yesterday the very able gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. SULLIVAN] re- 
ferred to page 216 of the hearings, at 
which place in Commissioner Olds’ testi- 
mony the fact was brought out that fol- 
lowing the Interstate Gas case the Com- 
mission reduced the price of gas to a 
great many cities. The reduction, for 
example, in one instance was from 8.30 
per thousand to 4.66; another was from 
8.77 to 4.66; another from 6.19 to 4.66. 
So the consumer does get protection 
from the Federal Power Commission 
when it is able to act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Commissioner Olds 
further gives as his considered opinion 
that in the event this bill were to pass 
that those same companies would imme- 
diately raise their rates again to the pre- 
vious almost double level that they were 
charging for gas with a resulting in- 
crease to the consumer. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I yield to my very 
good friend the distinguished gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. The gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Harris] made a very im- 
portant point yesterday when he said 
that in the last 10 years of the adminis- 
tration of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion that the consumer price had been 
going down; and, on looking at the rec- 
ord, I think the gentleman is right; and 
as I look at the record I think that re- 
flects great credit upon the administra- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission. 

The gentleman just made the point 
that if we pass this legislation the con- 
sumer will not be afforded and accorded 
that protection. 
agree with that? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I agree with that 
entirely. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I yield. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Is it not true that 
in the last 3 or 4 years the price of natu- 
ral gas at the mouth of the pipe line 
has been doubled? And if this bill goes 
through the price of gas at the mouth 
of the pipe line will be tripled and 
quadrupled? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I think there is am- 
ple evidence that the price at the well- 
head has been doubled and in some in- 
stances that it has even gone above that. 
I just cited instances. It will provide for 
automatic increases, and I think we all 
know exactly what will happen if the 
bill is passed: there will be two, three, or 
four increases in the price of gas at dif- 
ferent stages along the process of dis- 
tribution, and the consumer will not 
have protection. In the Interstate case 
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and other cases the point has been es- 
tablished very clearly that State com- 
missions do not have control over the 
price of gas that goes into interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON] made the 
point that if this act goes through 87.5 
percent of the Nation’s gas reserve will 
be taken away from the control of the 
Federal Power Commission. Would the 
gentleman care to comment on that with 
respect to whether that will affect the 
price or not? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I think that the 
question quite obviously answers itself; 
it will increase the price. 

I yield to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. We can hardly con- 
ceive that the Federal Power Commission 
or any member of the Commission would 
desire to hamstring the actual producer 
of oil or regulate him in the matter; but 
what we do not want to see happen and 
what this bill will do; what we know will 
happen, is that that gas will be sold, and 
resold, and resold, three or four different 
times to speculators who. will be under 
the control of neither the State commis- 
sion nor the Federal Commission; they 
will be absolutely without any control, 
and they can rig the price of this natural 
gas to any amount they see fit, and that is 
the price that the pipe-line company will 
have to pay when it receives it at the 
mouth of the pipe line. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I concur whole- 
heartedly in the fears expressed by the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to wind up with 
this one quotation from the Supreme 
Court decision in the Interstate case. In 
referring to the problem of sale at the 
wellhead to the pipe-line companies, this 
very important statement was made: 

Unreasonable charges exacted at this stage 
of the interstate movement become perpe- 
tuated in large part in fixed items of cost 
which must be covered by rates charged 
subsequent purchasers of gas, including the 
ultimate consumer. It was to avoid such 
situations that the Natural Gas Act was 
passed, 


I think that is a very significant stale- 
ment and that is why this bill should be 
defeated or the substitute which the 
Chairman of the committee will propose 
be adopted. 

Mr. CARROLL, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. I am at a loss to un- 
derstand why they now want to take 
away the protective provision of the Nat- 
ural Gas Act in view of the fact that in 
the last 10 years the reserves have dou- 
bled, the financial condition of the natu- 
ral-gas industry is in a very healthy state 
and the consumers are receiving some 
protection. I cannot understand it. I 
wonder if the gentleman heard any testi- 
mony to sustain this viewpoint? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 
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Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
am opposed to H. R. 1758, a bill to amend 
the Natural Gas Act approved June 21, 
1938, as amended. I voted against the 
rule on this measure and I will vote to 
recommit the bill and, if that fails, I will 
vote against-it on final passage. 

H. R. 1758 is another attempt to revive 
the Rizley bill which passed this House 
2 years ago but which, fortunately, was 
pigeonholed in the Senate. This bill 
would react against the best interests 
of the natural gas consumers and would 
result in increased costs to them if they 
are served by a company operating across 
State lines. This bill would destroy 
realistic regulation of a private utility, 
the gas business, by depriving the Fed- 
eral Power Commission of its power, 
granted by Congress, to fix reasonable 
rates. for producers of natural gas who 
serve the public. 

This bill, if passed, will increase the 
cost to consumers of somewhere between 
$250,000,000 and $500,000,000 a year in 
increased consumer rates. The States 
will be unable to regulate this; therefore, 
the Government, through the Federal 
Power Commission, should. 

Two years ago I was 1 of 64 who voted 
against the Rizley bill while 253 Members 
voted for it. I hope that this year the 
House will either recommit or kill this 
bill so that the consumer will be given 
the protection he is entitled to and we 
will protect the public interest. It is the 
responsibility of this Cengress to protect 
the interests of the people and to re- 
member that three-fourths of the nat- 
ural gas covered in this bill is controlled 
by only 3 percent of the producers. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hays of Arkan- 
sas). The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Eighty-five Members are 
present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 162] 


Andresen, Clemente Hays, Ohio 
August H. Clevenger Hébert 
Angell Coudert Hedrick 
Auchincloss Davies, N. Y. Heffernan 
Barden Deane Heller 
Baring Dingell Hinshaw 
Bates, Ky. Dolliver Hoffman, Ml, 
Beall Eaton Hull 
Bentsen Ellsworth Jennings 
Blackney Elston Johnson 
Bland Evins Jonas 
Blatnik Fogarty Kearns 
Bolton, Ohio Ford Kelley 
Bonner Frazier Kennedy 
Brooks Gilmer Kirwan 
Buckley, N. Y. Golden Klein 
Bulwinkle Gordon Kruse 
Burnside Gore Lanham 
Byrne, N. Y. Gorski, Til Larcade 
Carnahan Gorski, N. Y. Lichtenwalter 
Cavalcante Gregory McGrath 
Celler Hall, McGregor 
Chatham Ewin Arthur. McKinnon 
Chesney Halleck Mack, Wash, 
Chudoff Hand Macy 


Marcantonio Phillips, Tenn. Staggers 
ason Pickett Stanley 
Morgan Plumley Stigler 
Morrison Potter Sutton 
Murphy Poulson Teague 
Nicholson Powell Thomas, N. J. 
Noland . inn Thomas, Tex 
O’Brien, Mich. Ribicoff Towe 
Pace Riehlman Vursell 
Passman Rivers Walsh 
Patman Roosevelt Welch, Calif. 
Perkins Sadlak Whitaker 
Pfeifer. Sasscer White, Idaho 
Joseph L. Scott, Hardie Withrow 
Pfeiffer, Secrest Wood 
William L. Sik Woodhouse 


es 
Phillips, Calif. Smith, Ohio 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 1758) to amend the 
Natural Gas Act approved June 21, 1938, 
as amended, and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the roll to 
be called, when 312 Members responded 
to their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
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luxury and ease and consume the fruits 


of the bounty which was intended for all 


the children of the Creator. The true 
basis of ownership of any and all things 
is the fact that the person who claims 
such ownership either created what he 
claims to own or gave for it its equiva- 
lent in value, to the one who did make 
or create it or to such maker's customer. 
Now, no human being created the earth 
or even a molecule of the earth, and 
therefore, has no moral or ethical right 
to the exclusive ownership of any natural 
resource. Upon absolutely equitable 
terms should and must all the children 
of the Almighty enjoy the bounty which 
he has provided for the benefit of all 
mankind. 
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My friends, if you pass this bill, you 
will by so doing deny justice to the 
many millions of gas consumers and en- 
able monopolists to fatten from the prod- 
ucts of the service of their fellow men, 
When the subject was first mentioned to 
me early in this session, I was told by the 
chief supporters of the legislation that it 
was their desire to exempt from regu- 
lation only the little producers, people 
with a well or two on their premises. To 
show how incorrect is such a statement 
I am now submitting a statement con- 
taining information furnished by the 
most reliable authority. Please note 
carefully the gross income and percen- 
tage of return on the common stock of 
those listed. 


List of 24 large producers whose interstate sales of natural gas would be exempt from 
regulation under H. R. 1758 


1947 posi- 
tion in 
interstate 

cale 


Produce: 


sentees to be spread upon the Journal. — ——————_________lW_#P__ — 


The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio has 19 minutes remaining, 
the gentleman from New Jersey, 6. 


Mr. SADOWSKI.. Mr. Chairman, I 


yield the balance of the time on this side 
to the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CROSSER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio is recognized for 19 minutes. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, the 
proklem which confronts those here who 
are opposing the efforts of the oil and 
gas magnates to gouge the millions of 
American gas consumers reminds me of 
what was said by the great Demosthenes 
in the first sentence of his great oration 
on the crown. Looking at Aeschines, his 
adversary, Demosthenes said: 

It does not seem to me to be difficult, O 
men of Athens, to begin the accusation, but 
to cease speaking. 


That is the plight in which are found 
the speakers opposing this dangerous 
legisletion. There is such an abundance 
of evidence and reasons which should be 
presented to this House, which lack of 
time prevents us from presenting. So 
I shall try to call your attention to 
some of the oustanding facts in order 
that you may know something of the 
nature of this iniquitous measure. 

The great student of history and phil- 
osopher, Thomas Carlyle, said: “History 
is red with the blood of the unorganized.” 
This great struggle today between the 
oil and gas monopolists on the tens of 
millions of unorganized consumers on 
the other side, illustrates the truth of the 
statement which I have just quoted from 
Carlyle. Yes, my friends, “History is red 
with the blood of the unorganized.” 
true that is. 

This great resource, natural gas, like 
all other natural resources, was placed 
in the earth which created all the beings 
which inhabit the earth. The Supreme 
Power, the Creator of all, could not and 
would not plan to disinherit some of his 
children so that others might loll in 
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How 


24 | Barnsdall Oil Co 


The Chicago Corp 
Cities Service 8 


Shell Oil Go. n.. -n--ane 
(Shell Union Oil Co.) 
43 | Sinclair-Prairie Oil Co. 


(Standard Oil Co. of Indiana) 
14 | Sun Oil C 2... a 


ONS he “NODON AS 


Percent re- 
Total gros. turn on 
Total assets, operating common 
Dec. 31, 1948 revenues. stock and 
194 baa 
„ $52, 135, $00 $37, 150,300 31. 
23 41, 490, 000 10, 440, 000 22. 
00 09 @) 
991, 851, 300 — oto 25. 
261, 949, 800 „280, 800 25. 
1, 191, 004, 000 | 1, 068, $76, 500 20. 
1,426, 1,050, 570, 400 27. 
3, 5 000 | 3, 300,759; 000 ® 16. 
1, 443, 034, 000 | 1, 326, 508, 300 12. 
389, 191, 385, 400 28. 
579, 273, 487, 165, 287 18. 
270, 967, £00 281, 319, 500 B. 
2 22, 760, C00 29, 735, 100 24. 
24, 858 ECO 21, 417, 100 240. 8 
() 09 09 
san coc shy Se 200 9 29. 0 
t 
710, 125, 200 636, 568, £00 19, 4 
Ba hs 500 120, 0; 400 9 30. 4 
t 
1, 500, 04: , £00 | 1, 236, 957, £00 13.7 
278, 582, 600 „309, 200 19.4 
136, 030, 800 65, 527, 200 30.0 
© 84, 464, 600 53, 832, 000 32.0 
19, 569, 200 9, 729, 500 31.0 
1, 277, 093, 800 | 1, 080, 886, 400 17.9 
298, 415, 900 208, 353, 500 16,3 
29, 518, 600 26, 034, 900 12,0 
3 57, 836, 400 2 80, 495, 200 328. 2 


1 Producer not reported separately from parent corporation listed below. 


June 30, 1948. 
3 Year ended June 30, 1948, 
Nov. 30, 1948, 
5 Year ended Nov, 30, 1948, 
© Aug. 31, 1948. 
1 Year ended Aug. 31, 1948. 


The above listed producers furnished 62 percent ot gas sold in 1947 to interstate pipe-line companies in Southwest. 


“All we want to do is to let the poor 
little producer get away from this annoy- 
ing business of being regulated.” 

Mr. Chairman, I do not favor regulat- 
ing the farmer who has a gas well or 
maybe two in his back yard, neither 
does the Federal Power Commission favor 
regulating such a person. 

I, therefore, offered an amendment 
when the matter was before the commit- 
tee to exempt from regulation all those 
in the United States producing less than 
2,000,000,000 cubic feet a year. 

Mr. Chairman, you might be interested 
to know that there are about 2,300 pro- 
ducers in the United States. That is all. 
My amendment proposing to exempt 
from regulation all those producing less 
than 2,000,000,000 cubic feet a year, 
would result in exempting more than 
2,200 of the 2,300 producers. 

The remainder of the 2,300 would have 
been regulated and they are the ones we 


should regulate. My amendment would 
have regulated the large concerns and 
surely they should be regulated. The 
very existence of the power in the Fed- 
eral Power Commission prevented them 
from increasing their rates, and the ac- 
tive work of the Commission itself did 
more to prevent extortion. 

Let me read to you from a brief sum- 
mary, some very important facts in re- 
gard to the subject in general: 

Over 88 percent of the total of 173,869,- 
000,000,000 cubic feet of proven recoverable 
reserves of natural gas in the United States 
at the close of 1948 were located in seven 
Southwestern States, namely, Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Missis- 
sippi, and Arkansas. The first four States 
mentioned accounted for almost 84 percent 
of the total. (Hearings, p. 178, table 1.) 

At the close of 1947 interstate gas pipe- 
line companies and their affiliates owned 
13.76 percent of the total estimated proven 
recoverable reserves; independent producers 
owned 86.24 percent. (Hearings, p. 178.) 
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In 1947, 62.5 percent (116,235,819 acres) 
of all oil and gas acreage in the United States 
was held in lease and fee by 33 large oil com- 
panies; 50 percent of the total acreage was 
owned or controlled by 14 of these companies. 
(Hearings, p. 179.) 

In 1947 the 114 natural-gas companies 
which reported to the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and their affiliates, produced 42 per- 
cent of the gas shipped through their lines; 
58 percent of their total requirements was 
purchased from independent producers and 
gatherers. It is estimated that by 1952 in- 
terstate gas lines, subject to FPC jurisdiction, 
and their affiliates, will produce 30 percent 
of their supply and 70 percent will be pur- 
chased from independent producers. (Hear- 
ings, pp. 171, 181.) 

There are approximately 2,300 independent 
producers of natural gas who sell to pipe-line 
companies, but the great bulk of the sales is 
made by relatively few large producers. In 
1947, of the 600 large independent producers 
in the 7 Southwestern States who sold a 
total of 1,000,000,000,000 cubic feet of gas to 
32 pipe-line companies, 35 independent pro- 
ducers accounted for 72 percent of the total 
sales, and 10 of the largest producers ac- 
counted for half of the sales. (Hearings, pp. 
181, 218.) 

As a result of gas-rate investigations, the 
FPC obtained annual reductions of more 
than $37,000,000 in rates to consumers. 
Voluntary reductions amounted to $4,000,000. 
On an accumulated basis, such reductions 
up to the end of 1948 amounted to $269,- 
000,000. Gas prices at consumer level have 
remained very stable during the recent pe- 
riod of general price inflation. (Hearings, 
pp. 206, 209.) 

The trend in average prices paid for gas 
at the well mouth is up, and there have been 
substantial increases in field prices of gas 
since Federal regulation was inaugurated 10 
years ago. Most contracts contain escalator 
clauses which provide for automatic in- 
creases in future prices of gas sold. (Hear- 
ings, p. 204.) 

The majority of the FPC believes that the 
existing law (sec. 1b of the Natural Gas 
Act) is intended to apply to interstate sales 
made in the producing fields. (Hearings, 
p. 212.) 


Before I go further, let me say just a 
word about the Federal Power Commis- 
ion. The man who has been the victim 
of slurs and abuse by the oil and gas 
interests and their minions because he 
has had the hardihood to champion the 
‘cause of justice for the consumers as 
well as the producers in this struggle, is 
Mr. Olds. I know of no more conscien- 
tious public official, no more honorable 
man, nor man of greater probity and 
veracity, than Commissioner Leland 
Olds. The confirmation of his reap- 
pointment would have already occurred 
were it not for the effort he has made for 
the people of the United States in this 
great struggle between the princes of 
privilege and their satraps on the one 
side and the general public on the other 
Side. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill if enacted will 
cost consumers ten and perhaps hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars per year. It 
is backed by the big oil producers who 
are also major producers of natural gas 
and the avowed object of the bill is 
higher field prices. 

The pipe-line companies have clearly 
indicated that those higher field prices 
at the intake end of the big pipe lines 
will be passed on to consumers in States 
at the market end of the line. 
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I nave just learned that one of the 
large companies distributing gas in my 
State of Ohio has filed a rate increase of 
$1,200,000 a year with the Federal Power 
Commission, justifying the increase on 
the basis of higher cost of southwestern 
gas. This is just the beginning of what 
may ultimately prove an increase of more 
than $12,000,000 in the cost of gas serv- 
ice to the people of my State if this bill 
becomes law. 

The Federal Power Commission report 
on this bill emphasizes its importance to 
consumers by showing that an increase 
of only 5 cents per thousand cubic feet 
on the gas which interstate pipe lines 
will buy from independent producers in 
1952 would cost consumers a total of over 
$130,000,000 a year. An average in- 
crease of 5 cents in the field price of gas 
is a distinct probability in view of cur- 
rent prices of 10 cents and more being 
paid in the field. 

Possible increases in a few of the States 
in which homes and industries are in- 
creasingly dependent on natural-gas 
service will afford some idea of the con- 
sumer interest involved. Such an in- 
crease would cost Pennsylvania con- 
sumers more than $10,000,000, New York 
consumers more than $6,000,000, those 
in New Jersey approximately $1,500,000, 
and those in Maryland and the District 
of Columbia combined nearly $2,000,000. 

For consumers in Illinois such an in- 
crease would be nearly $10,000,000, for 
Michigan $4,000,000, and for Minnesota 
and Nebraska nearly $2,500,000 each. 
California consumers would shoulder an 
increase of nearly $15,000,000 a year, 
while in Arizona and New Mexico such 
an increase in the cost of gas would 
amount to about $1,500,000 a year. All 
these figures are based solely on the gas 
purchased from independent producers, 

We cannot justify a vote for this bill 
in order to satisfy the desire of the oil 
industry for higher profits. The record 
before Congress shows that the big oil 
interests, led by Standard of New Jersey 
and Phillips Petroleum, dominate the 
country’s gas reserves and that their 
added profits as a result of this bill may 
run into the hundreds of millions of 
dollars over the life of their reserves. 

So a vote for this bill is a vote for the 
oil interests and a vote against the con- 
sumers of gas, whether those consumers 
live in the producing States or in States 
which must import large quantities of 
gas in interstate commerce. For it is the 
interstate pipe-line market which is 
establishing the new high level of gas 
prices which all must pay. 

The Governor of Kansas, Frank Carl- 
son, speaking as chairman of the Inter- 
state Oil Compact Commission at its May 
1949 meeting in Florida, made clear what 
70 oil interests expect as a result of this 

ill. 

He spoke of the wide gap between 
present prices for gas and fuels with 
which it is competitive. He suggested 
that the Federal Power Commission was 
seeking to maintain low prices. He 
spoke of this proposed amendment to the 
Natural Gas Act, which would free pro- 
ducer prices from regulation, and said: 

It should result in a fair 


price 
which can in no case go above the competing 
price of other fuels. 
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Do you realize that if the price of gas 
had no more than equaled the price of 
oil in 1947 consumers on a country-wide 
basis would have paid half a billion dol- 
lars more for their gas, with $114,000,000 
of that increase borne by the homes of 
the land? 

Clearly this bill is not in the public 
interest. It should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Does the gentle- 
man from Ohio wish additional time? 

Mr. CROSSER. I would appreciate it 
very much. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. CROSSER. Referring again to 
the little producers for whom the opposi- 
tion speaks in such a touching way I have 
shown very clearly how they can exempt 
those little producers from the annoy- 
ance of regulation. If we exempt all 
those who produce 2,000,000,000 cubic 
feet or less of gas a year—if we just 
exempt them—we will be exempting 
about 2,250 producers in the United 
States, and the remainder are the ones 
responsible for the high prices of gas 
assessed against the people and to the 
industries cf this country. 

Here is the amendment I propose: 
AMENDMENT TO H. R. 1758, EIGHTY-FIRST CON- 
GRESS 

Or page 1, tine 1, strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That subsection (b) of section 1 of the 
Natural Gas Act, approved June 21, 1938, is 
hereby amended by eliminating the period 
at the end thereof and adding the following: 
‘or to any sale of natural gas in interstate 
commerce at or prior to the conclusion of 
production or gathering by a person whose 
total sales of natural gas in interstate com- 
merce individually or in the aggregate with 
affiliated producers and gatherers do not ex- 
ceed on an annual basis 2,000,000,000 cubic 
feet computed at 14.65 pounds per square 
inch absolute at 60° Fahrenheit provided 
such person is neither a natural-gas com- 


pany by reason of other activities nor affili- 
ated with a natural-gas company.’” 


I know there are some throughout our 
country who would like to join the strug- 
gle for fair play to the consumers 
throughout the United States but who 
refrain because of fear of the wrath of 
the oil and gas barons. I have no quar- 
rel with them. I know that in time they 
will join openly in the struggle against 
special privilege. 

I remember the lines of James Russell 
Lowell, written during a great crisis and 
because they may impress others as they 
impressed me. I shall quote them: 


Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And with leathern hearts forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No; true freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear; 
And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free. 
They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse 
Rather than in silence shrink from the truth; 
They needs must think 

They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] has 
expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. CARROLL]. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, no 
one could listen to the stirring address 
just given by the chairman of this im- 
portant committee without being very, 
very greatly impressed. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL, I yield. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Iam in a position 
to yield the gentleman one additional 
minute. 

Mr. CARROLL, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I know that the chairman of this im- 
portant committee has given this legis- 
lation a great deal of thought. He is a 
great public servant. He would not stand 
before this Committee in opposition to 
this bill unless he was sincerely con- 
vinced that this is bad legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 1758 is special in- 
terest legislation with a vengeance. The 
only good thing I can say about this bill 
is that it is not as bad as the Rizley bill 
which was before the House during the 
Eightieth Congress. The Rizley bill 
would have given windfalls both to the 
large interstate natural gas pipe-line 
companies and to the large oil compa- 
nies. H. R. 1758 confers benefits upon the 
oil companies, but it leaves the pipe-line 
companies out in the cold. Apparently 
we have made a slight gain in the past 
year—at least the Harris bill decreases 
the number of large corporations which 
would share in the huge profits which 
unregulated sales would make possible. 

H. R. 1758 is legislation in a complex 
field. Frankly, I do not believe the House 
has had time enough to study this is- 
sue before it was brought to the floor. 
This is a situation strangely reminiscent 
of the way the Rizley bill was rushed 
through the House in the Eightieth Con- 
gress before most of the Members had 
time to realize its full implications. 

We are being asked today to weaken 
the fabric of the Natural Gas Act—a law 
which has resulted in savings to the con- 
sumers amounting to $269,000,000 in a 
period of 10 years. Make no mistake 
about it—if the Harris bill is enacted 
into law, we shall have driven a gaping 
hole through the middle of this act, open- 
ing the door to future increases in gas 
rates over a large part of the Nation. 
And if we pass this bill, I can assure you 
that yet other assaults will be made upon 
the Natural Gas Act. Where now it 
stands as a bulwark against the exploi- 
tation of the consumers, eventually it 
will be torn to shreds and tatters if we 
do not hold firm today. 

The Harris bill, bad as it is in itself, 
may be only the camel’s nose under the 
tent. If the whole camel gets inside, the 
ultimate cost to the consumers of the Na- 
tion will be hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

I am familiar with the contention that 
H. R. 1758 does no more than reaffirm 
the original intent of the Natural Gas 
Act. This argument does not hold water 
when it is subjected to careful scrutiny. 
Admittedly, the Federal Power Commis- 
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sion never has attempted to regulate the 
so-called independent producer and 
gatherer of natural gas. Admittedly, the 
Commission stated in Order 139 that it 
did not intend to assert jurisdiction over 
these independents. But what is the cur- 
rent situation? The Supreme Court has 
stated clearly in the Interstate case that 
the Natural Gas Act extends the juris- 
diction of the Commission to sales made 
in the field. Anyone who is familiar 
with the legal history of the term “inter- 
state commerce” will readily see that this 
is no novel interpretation of the phrase. 
When an independent produces and 
gathers natural gas, his operation is sub- 
ject to State law and is without the realm 
of Federal regulation. But when the in- 
dependent sells the gas he has produced 
and gathered, the gas enters interstate 
commerce and the rate is subject to reg- 
ulation by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 

This is the law at present. There is no 
getting around that. In view of the Su- 
preme Court decision and as a result of 
the continuing increases in prices 
charged by the independents and their 
increasing importance in the natural gas 
industry, the Commission recently has 
indicated that it may have to begin ex- 
ercising its power over the rates charged 
by independents. That this power has 
lain fallow for 10 years does not mean 
that it has ceased to exist. 

There has been great debate about the 
intent of Congress in passing the Natu- 
ral Gas Act. Intent always is difficult to 
establish, but it is my belief that Con- 
gress had a very obvious intent in pass- 
ing this law. Congress intended to ex- 
tend Federal regulation to the aspects 
of the natural-gas industry which are 
not subject to State control. If the 
Harris bill is passed, a “no man’s land” 
may well be created, in which neither 
the State nor the Federal Government 
has jurisdiction. In addition, it is obvi- 
ous that Federal regulation is an empty 
pretense unless the price of natural gas 
is regulated in every step from its initial 
sale until it passes into the intrastate 
pipe lines of a distributor. 

The real story of this legislation is that 
it is an attempt to restrict the present 
scope of the Natural Gas Act, as inter- 
preted by the United States Supreme 
Court. In passing, let me point out that 
the Interstate decision was a unanimous 
decision of the Supreme Court—it was 
no 5-to-4 division. In addition, the 
Supreme Court affirmed the decision of 
the Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit. The Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia also accepted the con- 
tention that the Commission’s jurisdic- 
tion extends to sales made in the field 
in Peoples Natural Gas Co. against Fed- 
eral Power Commission. In that case, 
the court of appeals summed up the 
issue neatly when it stated: 

We cannot destroy the plain language of 
the statute because the Commission, at one 
time, interpreted it narrowly. 


It is obvious that the jurisdiction of 
the Commission over sales made by in- 
dependents is solidly fixed in the law of 
the land. Today we are asked to weaken 
this vitally important law, which has 
saved hundreds of millions of dollars, in 
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the guise of clarification of a Supreme 
Court decision. 

Mr. Chairman, this has become a 
familiar and not-too-pleasant story. 
Whenever the Supreme Court hands 
down a decision which is adverse to one 
of the large special interests in our econ- 
omy, the Congress is asked to overrule 
the Court by passing legislation which 
nullifies the Court’s decision. Appar- 
ently in the eyes of some dominant 
financial interests, the Congress is a court 
of appeals which may set aside the de- 
cisions of the highest court of the land 
whenever these decisions prevent the fur- 
ther concentration of economic power. 
I have noticed that the appeal for such 
legislation invariably occurs when some 
large interest may be adversely affected, 
never when the consumer or the small- 
business man is hurt. 

A great smokescreen of verbiage has 
been thrown around H. R. 1758 in an at- 
tempt to make it appear to be innocuous. 
If any Member has been confused by this 
tactic, let him be sure of one thing— 
this bill will throw the door wide open 
for increases in natural-gas rates in 
many sections of the Nation. No matter 
how camouflaged it may be, the sponsors 
of H. R. 1758 cannot escape this fact. 

Frankly, I think that this issue was 
clouded by the issue of order 139 by 
the Federal Power Commission last year. 
In this order, a then majority of the 
Commission stated that it would not at- 
tempt to assert its jurisdiction over the 
independents. I think we must realize 
that this order was issued by the Com- 
mission under tremendous pressure. I 
believe I understand the Commission’s 
motives, The commissioners feared that 
the Rizley bill would be enacted, and they 
were willing to accept a lesser evil to 
avoid the greater one. I believe it is 
necessary for us to take into account the 
circumstances surrounding the issuance 
or order 139 before we place too much 
credence in its reasoning. 

I recommend to the attention of every 
Member the dissent of Commissioner 
Draper to order 139. In his dissent, Mr. 
Draper summed up the situation ad- 
mirably, and I should like to quote part 
of it for your information: 

In dissenting from the foregoing rule— 


Commissioner Draper said— 


I do so with a complete understanding of 
the practical difficulties which have moved 
the others to adopt it. It appears clear, how- 
ever, that it is now too late for the Commis- 
sion to issue any order which might be in- 
terpreted to constitute a legal limitation 
upon its power. 


In other words, the Supreme Court al- 


ready had decided in the Interstate case 


that the Commission had jurisdiction 
over sales made in the field, and nothing 
the Commission could say would alter 
that fact. 

It is true that it was the intent of Con- 
gress in enacting the Natural Gas Act to ex- 
clude the production and gathering of nat- 
ural gas from the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission. This is clearly stated in section 1 
(b), but nowhere is that section or else- 
where in the act is there any language to 
support the conclusion that any sale in in- 
terstate commerce of natural gas, after it 
has been produced and gathered, is not sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of this Commission. 
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Here is the crux of the issue. In 
exempting production and gathering 
Congress removed such matters as well 
spacing, safety regulations, conserva- 
tion, and so forth from the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Power Commission, since 
such matters lie properly within the pow- 
er of the States. The sale of gas after it 
has been produced and gathered, how- 
ever, is under Federal jurisdiction. Sure- 
ly it is obvious that the production and 
gathering of gas is different from the 
sale of gas. Let me continue with Mr. 
Draper’s statement: 

Interstate commerce is the field in which 
this Commission has jurisdiction, and no 
part of that jurisdiction may be eliminated 
except by act of Congress or by interpreta- 
tion of the courts to which this Commission 
owes allegiance. 

The Supreme Court in the Interstate case 
asserted that: 

“There is nothing in the terms of the act 
or in its legislative history to indicate that 
Congress intended that a more restricted 
meaning be attributed to the phrase ‘in in- 
terstate commerce’ than that which hereto- 
fore had been given to it in the opinions of 
this court.” 


Commissioner Draper simply is using 
common sense in this statement. It is 
obvious that if regulation of the price of 
natural gas is to be more than an empty 
shell, that regulation must extend to the 
original sale of that gas to a pipe-line 
company operating in interstate com- 
merce. Otherwise, any Federal regula- 
tion would be no more than locking the 
barn after the horse has been stolen. 
Again I quote the Supreme Court opin- 
ion in the Interstate case: 

Unreasonable charges exacted at this state 
of the interstate movement— 


And by this the Court means the sale 
by a producer and gatherer to a pipe- 
line company— 
become perpetuated in large part in fixed 
items of costs which must be covered by 
rates charged subsequent purchasers of the 
gas, including the ultimate consumer, It 
was to avoid such situations that the Nat- 
ural Gas Act was passed. 


As I have said, this is only common 
Sense. For example, the natural gas con- 
sumed in my district, the city of Denver, 
is produced in the Texas Panhandle field 
and in the Hugoton, Kans., field and is 
carried to Denver by pipe line. FPC can 
control the profit made by the pipe-line 
company, but suppose there is no Fed- 
eral control over the initial sale of gas 
to that pipe-line company. Can the reg- 
ulation of such a sale safely be left to the 
States? Obviously not. What interest 
would the State Legislatures of Texas or 
Kansas have in controlling the price of 
gas for consumers in Colorado? Obvi- 
ously these consumers must be protected 
by the Federal Government, or they will 
not be protected at all. 

The fact of the matter is that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission now has the 
power to regulate sales by independents 
in interstate commerce. This was clearly 
stated in the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Interstate case, and it is the law of 
the land. We are being asked today to 
change that law. The real question be- 
fore us, then, is whether jurisdiction over 
the so-called independents is necessary 
and appropriate to protect the consumers 
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5 the imposition of unreasonable 
rates. 

I say that itis. If the chain of regula- 
tion is broken at the point of the initial 
sale, regulation from that point on is 
largely a futile process. If an unreason- 
ably high price may be charged by the 
producer and gatherer of natural gas, 
that high price inevitably will be passed 
on to the ultimate consumer, no matter 
what regulatory powers the FPC may 
have over the pipe-line companies, 

I have heard representations that 
H. R. 1758 would help the “little fellow“ 
that is, the farmers and small land own- 
ers who may own reserves of natural gas. 
This simply is not the case. The inde- 
pendents who would be aided most by the 
bill are the large oil companies of the 
Nation. The term “independent” simply 
means a company which is engaged in 
the production and gathering of natural 
gas, not its transportation, and which is 
not affiliated with a pipe-line company. 

Let me read you a few sentences from 
the Federal Power Commission report on 
H. R. 1758: 

The concentration of control over the 
independent gas supply to interstate pipe 
lines operating out of the seven South- 
western States is revealed by an analysis 
which shows that some 600 independent 
producers sold over one thousand billion 
cubic feet of gas to 32 pipe lines in 1947. 
Such analysis shows further that two-thirds 


of this huge total was sold by the 25 largest 


vendors and that 47.6 percent, or nearly one- 
half, was sold by 10 out of the 100. These 
10 largest independent suppliers of natural 
gas included Phillips Petroleum Co., the 
Chicago Corp., Republic Natural Gas Co., 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Stanolind Oil & 
Gas Co,, Skelly Oil Co., Continental Oil Co., 
Gulf Oil Corp. and subsidiaries, Hagy, Har- 
rington & Marsh, and H. L. Hunt and Hassie 
Hunt Trust. 


I should also like to call your atten- 
tion to the testimony of Commissioner 
Olds to the effect that in 1947 more than 
61 percent of the natural gas moved in 
interstate commerce was produced by in- 
dependents. It is obvious that if these 
independents cannot be regulated, a gap- 
ing hole will have been knocked through 
the Natural Gas Act. 

I have heard the argument that in- 
creased production of natural gas will 
have the effect of holding the price down 
without the necessity of Government 
regulation. The record does not bear 
this out. The production of natural gas 
has been increasing at a rapid rate. 
Consumption of natural gas has more 
than doubled since the passage of the 
Natural Gas Act. During this same 
period, the price of unregulated gas in 
the field has been increasing steadily. 
Already since the end of World War II 
the price of gas in the field from the in- 
dependents has climbed from a maxi- 
mum of about 5 cents per thousand cubic 
feet to 11 cents and higher. 

In order to obtain a supply at even the 
1i-cent figure, pipe-line companies have 
been forced to agree to contracts includ- 
ing a favored-seller clause, under which 
they must agree to meet the price which 
the independent producer and gatherer 
may be able to obtain from any other 
pipe-line company. 

If the independents are freed from 
regulation, as provided in the present bill, 
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there will be nothing to prevent the price 
of natural gas from going up and up 
until it reaches a level where consumers 
can pay no more, but instead will turn to 
inferior and less desirable fuels. 

No logical reason is given for this pro- 
posal except that the large oil and gas 
companies want to make the highest pos- 
sible profit and the producing States wish 
to obtain all the money from the yet 
undeveloped fields that can be made. 
Neither of these considerations take into 
account the general welfare. Natural gas 
is a limited natural resource, controlled 
to a great extent by a relatively few com- 
panies. Millions of consumers have 
come to depend upon natural gas in 
their daily lives, largely because of the 
regulation over rates by the Federal 
Power Commission. Obviously, it would 
not be in the public welfare to remove 
the possibility of effective control over 
prices received by the producers and 
gatherers. 

The argument that independents have 
not been regulated is not a valid reason 
for assuming that they never should be 
regulated. If the present price trend 
continues, regulation of producers and 
gatherers will be the only method of pre- 
venting substantial increases in price to 
the ultimate consumer. 

It seems clear that the Harris bill, if 
enacted into law, will invalidate the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the In- 
terstate case. We must assume that in 
such an eventuality the rates to the pipe- 
line customers of the Interstate Natural 
Gas Co. will be increased immediately, 
and that this increase will be passed on 
to consumers in St. Louis, Atlanta, 
Memphis, and other communities served 
by the pipe lines. Of course, in addition 
to this immediate effect, enactment of 
this bill into law would destroy the pos- 
sibility of regulating the sales price of 
any independent. 

Before concluding, I should like to 
point to one specific case where H. R. 
1758 would open the door for a rate in- 
crease. This instance involves my own 
district and State, but I believe it should 
be of interest to every Member because 
it shows what the Harris bill would make 
possible. 

After a bitter legal fight, extending 
over a period of years, the United States 
Supreme Court upheld a Federal Power 
Commission order substantially reduc- 
ing the price of natural gas to Colorado 
consumers. The “gate rate” at the 
Denver City limits was cut in half. Sav- 
ings to Colorado consumers under the 
FPC order have amounted to more than 
$15,000,000 since 1942. Since the rates 
were reduced, the consumption of nat- 
ural gas has increased greatly in Colo- 
rado, and the supplying companies have 
made substantial profits. 

Natural gas used by Colorado consum- 
ers is produced in wells owned and oper- 
ated by the Canadian River Gas Co. in 
the Texas Panhandle, and also in wells 
owned and operated by several produc- 
ers in the Hugoton, Kans., fields. The 
gas is piped to Colorado by the Colorado 
Interstate Gas Co., on affiliate of Cana- 
dian River. It then is sold to public util- 
ities, which in turn retail it to consum- 
ers. Another pipe-line company, the 
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Colorado-Wyoming Gas Co., handles 
transmission of gas from Denver to 
northern Colorado and Wyoming. 

As I have stated, the Canadian River 
Gas Co., the producer, and Colorado In- 
terstate Gas Co., the pipe-line company, 
are affiliated, and since the sales are not 
at arm’s length, both are regulated by 
the Federal Power Commission. The 
price paid by Colorado Interstate for 
gas produced by Canadian River is 
far below the current field price in the 
Panhandle fields. Even under the Har- 
ris bill, the FPC could continue to regu- 
late the price charged by Canadian River 
so long as these two companies continue 
to be affiliated. 

But here a new element enters the pic- 
ture. A complicated financial maneuver 
designed to sever the relationship be- 
tween Canadian River and Colorado In- 
terstate is in the making. If this trans- 
action is completed, the Canadian River 
Gas Co. would be reorganized as a com- 
pany concerned solely with the produc- 
tion and gathering of natural gas. It 
would be an independent, under the defi- 
nition set up in H. R. 1758. Colorado In- 
terstate, the pipe-line company, would 


remain within the jurisdiction of the 


FPC, but Canadian River would not be 
regulated. 

Canadian River could sell its gas to 
Colorado Interstate at whatever the 
market could bear. The Federal Power 
Commission would be able to regulate 
the profit made by the pipe-line com- 
pany, but it obviously would have to al- 
low the pipe-line company to pass on to 
the ultimate consumer any increase in 
the price charged by Canadian River. 
Canadian River would be controlled 
solely by Texas State authorities, who 
would have no direct interest in pro- 
tecting Denver consumers. 

Estimates have been made that the 
passage of the Harris bill, combined with 
the divorcement of Canadian River and 
Colorado Interstate, would cost consum- 
ers in Colorado and Wyoming more than 
$5,000,000 a year. This estimate is based 
on the supposition that Canadian River 
would increase its price to 10 cents per 
thousand cubic feet, approximately the 
field price. I cannot vouch for this es- 
timate, and I hope that Canadian River 
would be more moderate in its profit tak- 
ing. However, consumers in Colorado 
would be completely at the mercy of this 
company. Whatever the company de- 
cided was a fair price would be passed 
on to the ultimate consumers in their gas 
bills. 

In case anyone believes that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission could prevent 
the divorcement of Canadian River and 
Colorado Interstate, I would suggest a 
reading of Federal Power Commission 
versus Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., 
in which the Supreme Court specifically 
stated that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has no authority to prevent a nat- 
ural-gas company from disposing of its 
reserves. 

I have gone into this situation in de- 
tail because I believe it illustrates the 
effect the Harris bill might have on con- 
sumers not only in Colorado, but in other 
parts of the Nation. 
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The Harris bill opens the way for un- 
restricted profit taking by independents, 
but retains FPC control over affiliated 
producers and gatherers. It is only nat- 
ural to assume that these affiliated com- 
panies will want to get into the act. If 
they cannot do so directly, through leg- 
islation such as the Rizley bill, the Har- 
ris bill opens the way for them to do so 
indirectly by reorganizations such as are 
contemplated by Colorado Interstate and 
Canadian River. The consumers in my 
district and State stand to lose substan- 
tial sums if the Harris bill is passed. I 
suggest that every Member give careful 
consideration to this specific instance, 
since what can happen to Colorado con- 
sumers can happen to consumers else- 
where in the Nation. Natural gas now 
is consumed in 34 States and the District 
of Columbia. It is a two-and-a-half- 
billion-dollar-a-year business. This is 
no time to destroy the possibility of reg- 
ulating the large independents who are 
such an important factor in the industry. 

If the Harris bill is passed, its effect 
inevitably will be felt by consumers 
throughout the Nation, and they will 
long remember the action taken by the 
Eighty-first Congress in behalf of spe- 
cial interests and against the welfare of 
the public. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That subsection (b) of 
section 1 of the Natural Gas Act, approved 
June 21, 1938, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The provisions of this act shall apply, 
to the extent hereinafter provided, to the 
transportation of natural gas in interstate 
commerce, to the sale in interstate commerce 
of natural gas for resale for ultimate public 
consumption for domestic, commercial, in- 
dustrial, or any other use, and to natural- 
gas companies engaged in such transporta- 
tion or sale, but shall not apply to any other 
trnsportation or sale of natural gas or to its 
transportation between the well or wells 
where produced and the point of its delivery 
to or reception in the interstate transmission 
facilities of a natural-gas company or to any 
sale thereof at arm’s length at or prior to 
such point of delivery or reception or to the 
production or gathering of natural gas, or to 
the producing, gathering, treating, or proc- 
essing facilities utilized or operations con- 
ducted in handling or preparing such gas for 
delivery or reception at such point, or to the 
local distribution of natural gas or to local 
distribution facilities.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (5) of section 2 of said 
Natural Gas Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(5) ‘National gas’ means either gas in its 
natural state as produced from the well, or 
residue gas from gas in its natural state, 
from casinghead gas or from other gaseous 
substance after extraction of hydrocarbon 
liquids, or any mixture of natural and arti- 
ficial gas.” 

Src. 3. Subsection (6) of section 2 of said 
Natural Gas Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(6) ‘Natural-gas company’ means a per- 
son engaged in the transportation of natural 
gas in interstate commerce subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission, or the sale 
in interstate commerce after the commence- 
ment of such transportation of natural gas 
for resale subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Commission.” 
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Sec, 4. Section 2 of said Natural Gas Act is 

further amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing definitions: 
_ “(10) ‘Production’ means the recovery of 
natural gas from reservoirs where naturally 
found and also the recovery of residue gas 
from natural gas, casinghead gas, or other 
gaseous substance by any method or treat- 
ment or processing through removal of nat- 
ural gasoline, butanes, and other hydrocar- 
bons or other chemicals or substances of 
commercial value, whether such recovery be 
made prior to, during, or incident to the 
transportation of natural gas in interstate 
commerce, and includes the delivery and sale 
of natural gas from production facilities, at 
any point thereon, whether such delivery and 
sale be in interstate or intrastate commerce, 
‘Production facilities’ means the land, lease- 
holds, wells, separators, extraction plants, 
and other facilities used for or incident to 
such production. 

“(11) ‘Gathering’ means the operation of 
gathering facilities and includes the delivery 
and sale of natural gas from such facilities, 
at any point thereon, whether such delivery 
and sale be in interstate or intrastate com- 
merce; and ‘gathering facilities’ means facili- 
ties used for or incident to moving, by nat- 
ural or mechanical pressure, natural gas pro- 
duced or purchased in the production and 
gathering area to the point or points of de- 
livery into inlets of the trunk transmission 
facilities used for the transportation of nat- 
ural gas in interstate commerce subject to 
jurisdiction of the Commission. 

“(12) “Transportation of natural gas in 
interstate commerce within the meaning of 
this act’ is limited to the movement of nat- 
ural gas in interstate commerce through pipe 
lines and related facilities (including facili- 
ties for surface or underground storage as a 
part of transportation operations) after the 
completion of production or gathering as 
above defined. 

“(13) ‘Sale at arm’s length to a natural- 
gas company’ means a sale by any individual, 
partnership, association, or corporation not 
standing in such relation to such natural- 
gas company, by reason of voting-stock in- 
terest, common officers or directors, or other 
evidence of affiliation, that there is liable to 
be such an absence of independent bargain- 
ing in transactions between them as to be 
contrary to the public interest.” 


Mr. HARRIS (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Clerk is reading the 
substitute bill, or the amendment to the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk is pro- 
ceeding to read the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. When would it be in 
order to move to strike out the last word? 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Clerk re- 
ports the first committee amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does that mean that 
the entire amendment must be read be- 
fore it would be in order to move to strike 
out the last word? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEOGH. When would it be in 
order for a Member to offer an amend- 
ment to any section of the committee 
amendment? 
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The CHAIRMAN. When the commit- 
tee amendment is reported. 

(The Clerk concluded reading the bill.) 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “That subsection (b) 
of section 1 of the Natural Gas Act, approved 
June 21, 1938, as amended, is amended by 
striking out the word ‘The’ appearing at 
the beginning of such subsection and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘Subject to the pro- 
visions of subsection (c) of this section, 
the.“ 

“Src. 2. Section 1 of such act, as amended, 
is amended by adding after subsection (b) 
thereof the following new subsections: 

“*(c) The provisions of this act shall not 
apply (1) to any arm’s length sale of natural 
gas by a producer or gatherer, at or prior to 
the point of delivery thereof into interstate 
transmission facilities of a natural-gas com- 
pany, or (2) to incidental transportation 
thereof, by the producer or gatherer, neces- 
sary for its delivery pursuant to or in con- 
summation of any such sale: Provided, how- 
ever, That this subsection shall not apply 
if the producer or gatherer is otherwise en- 
gaged in, or controls, is controlled by, or is 
under common control with, another person 
who is otherwise engaged in, the transporta- 
tion of natural gas in interstate commerce or 
the sale in interstate commerce of natural 
gas for resale for ultimate public consump- 
tion. 

““(d) Nothing in subsection (e) of this 
section shall exempt any person from the 
provisions of section 14 of this act.“ 

“Sec. 3. Paragraph (6) of section 2 of such 
act, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“*(6) Natural-gas company” means a per- 
son engaged in the transportation of natural 
gas in interstate commerce subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission, or the sale 
in interstate commerce of natural gas for 
resale subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Commission.’ 

“Sec. 4. Section 2 of such act, as amended, 
is amended by inserting ‘(a)’ after ‘Src. 2.’, 
and by adding at the end of such section 
the following new subsection: 

“*(b) For the purposes of subsection (c) 
of section 1 of this act, a sale shall be held 
to be an “arm's length sale” unless because 
of the relation of the seller to the buyer, 
by reason of voting-stock interests, com- 
mon officers or directors, or other affiliation, 
or by reason of combination or agreement, 
there is such an absence of independent 
bargaining in transactions between them 
that the exemption of such sale from regu- 
lation under this act would be contrary to 
the public interest.’” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a preferential motion to strike out the 
enacting clause. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FurcoLo moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House 
with a recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out. 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, yes- 
terday, when the resolution reporting the 
rule was before the House, I made the 
point of order that the House was not 
legally in session, which point of order 
was overruled. I have been advised that 
in order to properly present the matter 
in terms of the consideration of this bill, 
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now that we have it at the point where 


it is being read for amendment, I should 


renew the point of order. 

I would like to inquire whether that is 
in order or whether it should be sub- 
mitted at the conclusion of the reading 
of the bill and when it is reported back 
to the House? 

TheCHAIRMAN. The point raised by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts is not 
for the Committee of the Whole to pass 
on. If he will reserve the point of order, 
it should be propounded in the House. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, there 
does not seem to be much question but 
what this bill comes down to whether or 
not you want to see the rates increased 
to the ultimate consumers of gas. I have 
tried to read every page of the hearings. 
I think everyone who has read the hear- 
ings is compelled to agree without any 
question at all that every single spokes- 
man for the gas industry has emphasized 
the point they believe they should be al- 
lowed to charge as much as the traffic 
will bear. They are entitled to their 
opinion. After all, they are engaged in 
the business of making money and that 
is their business. But here in the Com- 
mittee and in the Congress it is our busi- 
ness to try to see that the public is pro- 
tected. I realize that even those who 
support the bill believe they are also 
helping to protect the ultimate consum- 
er. We just go about it in different ways. 

My own opinion is, based on the hear- 
ings, that there is no question in the world 
if the Federal Power Commission does 
not have the power to protect the ulti- 
mate consumer we are going to have a 
rise in prices and the ultimate consumer 
is going to pay. The hearings also show 
very clearly that the gas industry does 
not want regulation of any kind, whether 
it be by the State or by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There has been instance after 
instance where the gas companies who 
object now to Federal control have con- 
tended that the States could not regulate 
them. It is also clearly evident, whether 
they can or cannot, the States have never 
regulated the price that is charged. Of 
course, that price is passed on and goes 
eventually to the ultimate consumer. 

Some of the gas-company men have 
stated they have no objection to Federal 
control provided they are allowed to have 
a 6-percent return on their net invest- 
ment. I think the Commission has made 
it very clear they do allow that return, 
Mr. Hardy, who was quoted by one of the 
gentlemen favoring the bill, stated very 
clearly he felt everybody should be rea- 
sonably satisfied if they were given that. 
The Commission does that. The Com- 
mission has also stated they have no de- 
sire to regulate the small farmer or the 
small producer. That is a matter of 
record, too, as the Chairman has pointed 
out. 

We also have to remember that most of 
the people who produce this gas are the 
same people who produce oil. The oil in- 
dustry is not regulated in any way. 
What has happened in this country sim- 
ply because of the fact that the oil in- 
dustry was not regulated? The gas 
people tell you that competition will keep 
prices down, yet they are the same people 
who control the oil industry. The facts 
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and statistics of the past 10 years show 
that without regulation the price of oil 
went up 50 to 100 percent. The industry 
has had the greatest peak of prosperity 
it has ever had, and I do not object to 
that if prices are reasonable. The same 
thing will happen as far as the gas in- 
dustry is concerned. Why should we 
take their word that competition will 
keep prices down when they have had 
that opportunity as far as oil is concerned 
but the prices have never been kept 
down? Oil prices increased from 50 to 
100 percent because oil was not subject 
to regulation. Gas prices did not in- 
crease because the restraining influence 
of the Federal Power Commission was 
there. 

What has there been wrong the past 10 
years as far as the Federal Power Com- 
mission is concerned. The gas compa- 
nies, in general, are in as good shape as 
they have ever been. They have made 
more money than they have ever made. 
The consumer is paying a reasonable 
price and the gas reserves have tripled. 
Some of the Members will tell you, as the 
gas industry men have claimed, oh, this 
threat of Federal control has prevented 
us from discovering gas, from exploring 
and from continuing on the work that 
will produce gas. Statistics do not bear 
that out, because the figures show that 
the reserves have tripled and will con- 
tinue to. They also say that the gas in- 
dustry will not go ahead; that they will 
not try to produce and keep selling more 
and more gas, but the figures show that 
the application for certificates made to 
the Federal Power Commission have in- 
creased and are continuing to increase 
and will do so all the time. Prices have 
been reasonable up to now, but they will 
be increased if we remove this fear of 
restraint. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion has been reasonable, the gas indus- 
try says, but the difficulty is, they say, 
that we do not get anything if we put in 
a well and it is dry. We may spend a lot 
of money on that, and the investment is 
gone, and that that will keep people out. 
But, the hearings show that the Federal 
Power Commission has indicated that 
they take all those things into account, 
and that no industry suffers on that ac- 
count. Since my time has now expired, I 
must close by.merely urging the defeat of 
the bill and I hope the motion will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the motion. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we all realize 
and recognize the purpose of the efforts 
to strike out the enacting clause is to 
kill the bill. I urge that this motion be 
voted down. 

Mr. Chairman, as I indicated yester- 
day when we introduced this legislation, 
we assumed it would be noncontrover- 
sial. In fact it was noncontroversial 
then for the reasons that I explained to 
you. 

The Federal Power Commission had 
recommended it, prepared a bill, offered 
it and urged its adoption. I repeat, H. R. 
4099 introduced by our colleague the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Priest] 
in the last Congress had precisely the 
same purpose and objective as this, and 
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that is to clarify the law to make certain 
the original intent of Congress. 

I remind you again that in urging and 
recommending the proposal by unani- 
mous action of the Commission, they ad- 
vised the committee they were author- 
ized to say that it was in full accord with 
the legislative program of the President. 

In its order, No. 139, which I explained 
to you yesterday, that was issued by the 
Commission August 7, 1947, after the ad- 
journment of Congress, reiterating the 
position of the Commission, it was spe- 
cifically stated, and I quote the Com- 
mission: 

This brief review of developments in this 
matter has been presented so that there may 
be no basis for misunderstanding or con- 
tinuing expressions of fear and uncertainty 
3 this matter, which is noncontro- 
versial, 


Therefore the real issue, Mr. Chair- 
man, is whether the Congress, as the 
Speaker said yesterday, is going to write 
the law so that industry and Govern- 
ment will know what it is, or is it going 
to be subject to change merely because 
an individual changes his mind or the 
personnel of a commission is changed. 

Mr, Chairman, I am utterly amazed at 
the misunderstanding about a problem 
which is fundamental to our American 
heritage. The debate we have heard 
here in the course of the consideration 
of this bill utterly amazes me. I wish 
there were time to answer; it is surpris- 
ing that not one of the opposition which 
has used all the time this afternoon has 
yielded to me in order to make a reply. 
As chairman of the committee that held 
the hearings and representing the ma- 
jority of our great committee, I should be 
extended some time for reply. I would 
not say they were misstatements, but I 
would say statements on which, in my 
humble opinion, they are badly misin- 
formed. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HESELTON. The gentleman 
knows that I yielded to him for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HARRIS, Les. 

Mr. HESELTON. I am in opposition 
to the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Sure, IJ appreciate that, 
but the gentleman’s opposition is for an 
entirely different reason than the oppo- 
sition manifested here. 

Mr. HESELTON. I just want the 
ReEcorD clear on that point. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do, too, and I am glad 
the gentleman called that to my atten- 
tion. 

The fact is that we have here one pur- 
pose, and one purpose only, and that is 
to carry out the intent of this Congress 
when the Natural Gas Act was passed. 
The Natural Gas Act never did intend 
and no language can be cited giving the 
Federal Power Commission jurisdiction 
to go into the field of producing and 
gathering where the gas is sold at arm’s 
length. All of the debate here in oppo- 
sition to this bill, Mr. Chairman, refers 
to the regulation of natural-gas com- 
panies. They say it would give them a 
free ride. It does not in any way, I sub- 
mit to you, exclude from the jurisdiction 
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of the Federal Power Commission any 
authority over the natural-gas compa- 
nies as a utility. I believe we should stay 
with the facts and not be misled by 
prejudicial statements wholly incorrect. 

I appreciate the position of the gentle- 
man who took the last 3 minutes. I re- 
spect his views, but I say to the gentle- 
man this very same proposal, this lim- 
ited proposal, was the one that he offered 
to this House 2 years ago. Now he comes 
back and says that you should change 
your position because he does, as did a 
member of the Commission; that this is 
a terribly bad bill; that it will raise 
prices to the consumers, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, no such case can be cited, no 
instance can be cited during the entire 
11 years in the history of the act where 
the Federal Power Commission has 
usurped such authority and tried to reg- 
ulate the independent producers and 
gatherers of gas sold at arm’s length. 

I yield to anyone who can show me one 
single instance during the entire 11 years 
of the act where the Federal Power Com- 
mission has regulated the production 
and gathering of natural gas and its 
sales at arm’s length. I yield to anyone 
now who will cite me one instance. No 
one responds. It just has not hap- 
pened. Yet the gentleman says to you 
this bill will restrict the jurisdiction and 
the authority of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, citing huge figures they puil out 
of the air that do not exist. 

The Commission has made no recom- 
mendation to the Congress during the 11 
years of-the act that the jurisdictional 
authority in question be extended. That 
is important, Mr. Chairman, and it is 
only recently that by the acts of the ma- 
jority of the Commission, with Mr. Olds 
as their spokesman, have they taken the 
position that by their own Commission 
action would they extend the jurisdiction. 

And I want to make another impor- 
tant statement, and listen to me, that 
no instance has been cited where the 
Commission has been thwarted by rea- 
son of prevailing jurisdictional limita- 
tion in its efforts to protect consumers or 
regulate industry operations. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

My. FURCOLO. Does the gentleman 
agree that if this bill is passed, 85 per- 
cent of the gas reserves will be removed 
from restriction by the Federal Power 
Commission? 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely incorrect. 

Mr. FURCOLO. I am afraid there are 
several of us who are, because your own 
hearings show that. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is 
wrong. I did my best yesterday to ex- 
plain just what this bill does; that it does 
not in any way take from the Federal 
Power Commission any jurisdiction it has 
today or has ever had. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Did anybody imagine that 
the Federal Power Commission had ju- 
risdiction until the decision in the Inter- 
state Power case in June 1947? 
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Mr. HARRIS. Nobody has ever made 
such a contention. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the motion is 
voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. FURCOLO]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Furcoto) 
there were—ayes 49, noes 79. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes, in order that I may 
help to clear up the situation here about 
which so many people have come to me 
and asked, and in order that I may show 
you on a chart just what this legislation 
will do. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I simply want to make clear, 
in view of the gentleman’s last statement 
about Members not yielding, that I had 
asked both sides of the Committee for 
time to speak in debate and only re- 
ceived 5 minutes. That is the reason 
why I could not yield at that time. 

Mr. HARRIS. I certainly meant no 
reflection on the gentleman at all. I ap- 
preciate the situation. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, is 
it in order for an exhibit to be presented 
to the Committee of the Whole or to the 
House of Representatives? As I read 
the rules it is not in order to do so, unless 
the permission of the Committee of the 
Whole or of the House is first obtained. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
from Nebraska objects to the use of the 
exhibit, the Chair will put the question 
to the Committee of the Whole. Does 
the gentleman object? 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is: 
Shall the use of the exhibit be per- 
mitted? 

The question was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
try to show you that this is the best way 
I can bring out the facts to you. I do 
want to apologize to the gentleman who 
objected to the use of the chart, if it will 
in any way be disadvantageous to his 
own opinion regarding this matter. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose in using 
this chart is to try, the very best way I 
possibly can, to show you what this leg- 
islation will do. We have heard so 
much in this debate, and I think it has 
been both helpful and wholesome and I 
believe in view of the debate the mem- 
bership of the House, who have had an 
opportunity to listen to it will under- 
stand better and more clearly what we 
are seeking to do. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. LYLE] and I introduced this 
legislation. I want to pay high compli- 
ment to him for the fair, frank, and 
wholesome manner in which he has 
tried to reach this problem and to com- 
pliment my other colleagues on the com- 
mittee, as well as other Members of the 
House for their assistance and interest. 
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Mr. Chairman, the chart before you is 
in three colors. The red represents a 
natural-gas company and its affiliates. 
The big mark is the trunk line of the 
natural-gas company. That is the part 
that goes into interstate commerce from 
the field after the gathering processes 
and is the part that goes across inter- 
state lines into the consuming areas. 
The smaller red lines represent either 
the company’s own production and gath- 
ering, or its affiliated production and 
gathering. 

The blue lines represent the independ- 
ent producers and gatherers of natural 


gas. 

The black line represents another nat- 
ural gas company not affiliated with the 
company called “A” in red. Let me show 
you. When the Natural Gas Act was 
passed, as I tried to explain to you yes- 
terday, it gave specific jurisdiction to 
the Federal Power Commission. That 
jurisdiction was that gas produced and 
gathered by independent producers and 
gatherers, transmitted through their own 
gathering system and into the natural- 
gas company’s interstate trunk line, at 
arm’s length sale, was not under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. The arm’s length sale means 
that an independent producer and gath- 
erer brings gas down and sells it to the 
natural-gas company here [pointing]. 
This producer who has gathered has no 
connection, is in no way affiliated with 
the natural-gas company's system. 
Therefore, when it sells to the natural- 
gas company that is what is termed an 
arm’s length sale. That is the competi- 
tive system; that is the competitive ele- 
ment that was maintained by the Nat- 
ural Gas Act of 1938. 

Then, after it goes into the natural-gas 
company’s system, that is when the ju- 
risdiction of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion attains. This act merely provides 
that in the Interstate Natural Gas case 
that went to the Supreme Court, decided 
June 16, 1947, where the natural-gas 
company, the interstate company, has its 
own production, it goes into their own 
line and in the course of that gas going 
into the trunk-line system there were a 
number of independent producers who 
produced gas and sold it into that system 
at arm’s length; it then went into three 
natural-gas company systems and on to 
the consumer area, in interstate com- 
merce, for resale, wholesale, at the con- 
sumer end. The Interstate case said the 
Federal Power Commission had juris- 
diction under the act over the natural- 
gas company, not only the interstate 
trunk line, but when it went on into the 
production of the company itself. This 
is an affiliated transaction and part of 
it. But the broad scope of the act went 
much further, and reading the interpre- 
tation in it, some say because it took in 
the independent producers and gatherers 
which the Federal Power Commission has 
never in all of its history undertaken, it 
took them in, and by implication said 
the jurisdiction extended to this [point- 
ing] arm’s length sale. 

That is the interpretation that has 
been placed on it, and consequently great 
division of thinking resulted, and thus 
the bill here today. This is the bill Mr. 
Priest introduced on behalf of the Com- 
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mission, which was drawn up 2 years ago, 
and presented on this floor. 

What does it do? It says these are 
arm’s length sale transactions that are 
the production of independents, those 
who have no affiliation or connection with 
the natural-gas company. Here are the 
field prices, independent of the natural- 
gas company, and they have always been 
the function of the local regulating au- 
thority. That has never become a part 
of the jurisdiction of the Commission. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SADOWSKI, How many sales can 
be made at that arm’s length position 
oe they enter the head of the pipe 

ne. 

Mr. HARRIS. Our own American sys- 
tem does not limit any arm’s length sale 
in our competitive business. But this 
gas has to get into this natural-gas com- 
pany pipe line, and then it goes into 
interstate commerce. But before this 
natural-gas company can lay its line 
and transport gas to the consumer, it 
must have a certificate from the Federal 
Power Commission. The Federal Power 
Commission requires the company to file 
with its application information showing 
that it has reserves available, and the 
price that it pays before it attempts to 
serve the consumers. Consequently, if 
there were an unusual situation existing 
such as the gentleman indicates, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission would say: “No, 
you cannot have a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity.” The gentleman 
cannot cite one instance in all the his- 
tory of the gas industry that the situa- 
tion has actually prevailed, because this 
is the most competitive business we have 
in our whole system. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. The Standard Oil 
Co., for instance, would be doing business 
at arm’s length—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I know what the gen- 
tleman means. This bill provides that 
one natural-gas company cannot produce 
its gas and sell to another natural-gas 
company even if it is at arm’s length. 
There is no collusion permitted; it is 
absolutely prohibited. That gives the 
Federal Power Commission jurisdiction 
under that situation. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. What about the red 
line on the chart? Is not that where 
the Federal Power Commission comes 
into the picture? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; because this other 
line is another company. Under the 
provisions of this act there is another 
point. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. I have given it 
quite a bit of study. 

Mr. HARRIS. I know the gentleman 
has, and he is very able, and I know he 
is capable, but this is a pretty highly 
technical thing, and it took a great deal 
of time for those of us who were consid- 
ering the language, the many different 
kinds of language that we had to iron 
out, all these technicalities to be sure 
we would give no windfall to any natural- 
gas company. We have succeeded. 

The gentleman mentioned the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey. If the Fed- 
eral Power Commission did not have 
jurisdiction under the Interstate case it 
would have jurisdiction under the pro- 
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visions of section (c) of this bill because 
it reads in effect that any company that 
is controlled by someone else or owned 
by someone else, or the majority interest 
which is controlled by someone else will 
be under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arkansas may proceed for five ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Il- 
linois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. If the Standard Oil 
Co., or any .other large oil company 
which also produces gas decides that it 
does not desire to sell the gas to a par- 
ticular pipe line, how can that pipe line 
compel Standard or any other great pro- 
ducer of gas to sell them gas? In other 
words, if there is a desire to work a 
squeeze play, if there is a desire to force 
a merger, if there is a desire to squeeze 
some out of a pipe line and to take con- 
trol of it by the oil companies denying 
gas, the pipe-line company has to go out 
of business, because it cannot take up 
its pipe line and move to another field; 
it is not a peanut stand; it cannot be 
moved around like a peanut stand. 

Mr. HARRIS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that if anyone has gas reserves 
he is anxious to sell gas and is going to 
make every effort to try and sell it and 
get it to the consumer. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Yes; with gas in 
short supply. 

Mr. HARRIS. There is not a short 
supply of gas; the shortage is in the 
transportation of gas. The gentleman 
wants gas in his district. There are am- 
ple gas supplies; there are at least 174,- 
000,000,000,000 cubic feet of reserves in 
this country, and yet the pipe-line ca- 
pacity is less than 4,000,000,000 cubic feet 
a year that can be transported to the 
consumers the gentleman desires to 
serve. It is a shortage of transportation 
and not a shortage of the gas. 

The consumers of this country pay an 
average of 60 cents per thousand cubic 
feet for the natural gas they consume. 
How much of that goes to those who 
find and produce the gas, the suppliers 
who take the chances? Four and six- 
tenths cents. The rest of it goes to the 
natural gas companies in transportation, 
and that is what the Federal Power Com- 
mission has jurisdiction to control. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Referring to the blue 
line in the upper left-hand corner of the 
gentleman’s chart will the gentleman 
state whether those producers are en- 
gaged in interstate commerce up to the 
point where they reach the natural gas 
line company at point “A”? 

Mr. HARRIS. This is not considered 
in interstate commerce until it goes into 
the system of a natural gas company at 
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some place. It would be interstate com- 
merce here [pointing]. 

Mr. YATES. Under the present act 
or under the proposed law? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is under the pres- 
ent law. 

Mr. YATES. Under the present law? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. This is no differ- 
ent from the present law. It just clari- 
fies the situation. 

Mr. YATES. Then the gentleman is 
contending with respect to the portion 
of the chart which he has just covered 
that that is regulation solely for the 
States and not for the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. HARRIS. Under the Natural Gas 
Act that authority was left to the con- 
trol and regulation of the various States. 

Mr. YATES. If it is not now covered 
by the present Natural Gas Act, which 
I do not admit, will the gentleman state 
that this Congress could designate the 
transportation by the producers in the 
upper left-hand corner of the chart as 
interstate commerce and therefore sub- 
ject to the control of the Federal Power 
Commission? 

Mr. HARRIS. The Supreme Court of 
the United States first hela a the Hope 
Natural Gas Co. case and later in 
the Colorado Interstate case that it was 
the authority of Congress to make such 
provision, if it so desires. 

Mr. YATES. So that this may logi- 
cally be considered as a part of the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government, if 
it so desires? 

Mr. HARRIS. I disagree with the gen- 
tleman; the Congress has not so deter- 
mined. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. FURCOLO. In view of the gen- 
tleman’s statement there were large gas 
reserves which his people would sell to 
anybody, and I agree with the gentleman 
there are, the committee hearings show 
without question these people with the 
large gas reserves are not going to sell 
them but are trying to hold back because 
they are afraid the price will be kept 
down by the Federal Power Commission 
and their intention is to raise prices. 

Mr. HARRIS. I said that the inde- 
pendent producers, and those with gas 
properties, who are trying to make the 
gas available to you, are at the mercy 
of the gas companies. In the Monroe 
field they have contracts for 20 years 
for 2 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. In the 
entire Southwest and in the other areas 
they have contracts that run from 15 to 
25 years at from 2½ cents to 5 cents; 
yet they are selling it to you boys up 
there for more than 60 cents and for as 
high as $1.35. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
. the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. If the gentleman’s 
bill becomes law, what will be left to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Com- 
mission in reserves? What percentage? 

Mr. HARRIS. The reserves are part 
of the local and State jurisdictions, which 
has been recognized by the Congress 
throughout its history. 
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Mr. CARROLL. What percentage? 

Mr. HARRIS. All of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for three additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARROLL. I have asked a very 
simple question. The gentleman knows 
more about the Natural Gas Act, I sus- 
pect, than anyone else. 

Mr. HARRIS. I appreciate the com- 
pliment, but please ask a question. 

Mr. CARROLL. I want to know, if 
this bill becomes law, how much juris- 
diction will the Federal Power Commis- 
sion have over the gas reserves of this 
Nation? What percentage? 

Mr. HARRIS. The Federal Power 
Commission will have no jurisdiction over 
any part of the reserves of this country, 
which is a matter of law, and there is 
some diversity of opinion in the inter- 
pretation of this question, that is the 
reserves which are already committed to 
the consumers in interstate commerce. 

Mr. CARROLL. The gentleman can 
answer that question. As reflected by 
this map and the red lines, the natural 
gas pipe lines with affiliates as indicated 
under (A), what percentage of the re- 
serves will the Federal Power Commis- 
sion have jurisdiction over? 

Mr. HARRIS. What percentage of 
the reserves the natural gas pipe-line 
companies have themselves? About 13 
percent. 


Mr. CARROLL. About 13 percent. 


So, then, the Federal Power Commission 
will only have jurisdiction over 13 per- 
cent of the gas reserves of this Nation? 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is 
wrong. Wholly misinformed. The Fed- 
eral Power Commission has jurisdiction 
over every cubic foot of gas that goes 
into interstate commerce, whether it be- 
longs to the natural gas company or the 
independent producers and gatherers. 
It takes jurisdiction the moment it goes 
into the natural gas company’s system; 
it then becomes interstate commerce 
and subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Commission. When it goes into the 
natural gas company’s system, which is 
the only way is can get to the consumer, 
the Federal Power Commission has juris- 
diction. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman knows 
the attitude of the independent operator, 
and I will ask him if it is not correct that 
the independent who brings in a gas well 
is restrained only by two things in the 
sale of gas, and that is, ability to sell and 
the conservation requirements under the 
laws of the State in which the gas is 
brought in? That is true, is it not? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is true. One 
more thing, and that is the increased 
price to the consumer. I have tried to 
tell you that this is the way the act has 
been administered. This is clarifying 
law; it has been requested by the Federal 
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Power Commission itself, and all of these 
figures about the high cost to the con- 
sumer are absolutely incorrect. and mis- 
understood. It just does not exist; it 
just does not happen. This is preserv- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, what the Congress 
intended to do and, as I said yesterday, 
if the policies of this Congress are going 
to be changed, let the Congress change 
them, and not some bureau or commis- 
sion downtown. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very much 
interested, and I am sure everybody else 
is, at the statement that some of this 
natural gas at the source is sold for 4.6 
cents. 

Mr. HARRIS. Four and six-tenths 
cents is the average of the natural gas 
at the field. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And it costs the 
consumer anywhere from 60 cents to $1? 

Mr. HARRIS. The average from 43 
1 5 0 to $1.52 here in Washington, I be- 

eve. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Has there been 
any investigation to determine the reason 
for that? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. The Federal 
Power Commission has gone into that. 
In G-580 they have gone into it thor- 
oughly and also in some cases reduced 
the rates tremendously; in Chicago and 
in other areas, West Virginia, and all 
around, and rightly so, and that is what 
the Natural Gas Act was provided to do. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Has there been 
any congressional committee look into 
that important aspect of the matter? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If not, I hope 
they will do so. 

Mr. HARRIS. This committee gave 
more than 3 years of study to it when the 
Natural Gas Act was passed. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Does the gen- 
tleman’s bill do anything for the relief 
of your independent gas companies there 
that you are crying about, that are be- 
ing robbed by the big pipe-line com- 
panies? Is there anything in this meas- 
ure to do anything about them? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes, it does. It re- 
serves the competitive element under our 
free enterprise system. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. The pipe-line 
companies will never reduce the rates to 
the public unless they are forced to do 
it 


Mr. HARRIS. I think you are right 
about that. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to sug- 
gest to the Members that they obtain a 
copy of the hearings and read the state- 
ment before our committee by our col- 
league and one of the sponsors of this 
legislation, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. LYLE]. 

I should like to say that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. LYLE] has given a lot 
of study to this problem and is thoroughly 
familiar with it. He is to be highly com- 
mended for his fairness and efforts in 
trying to resolve this issue and to clarify 
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the law as it is needed. He has rendered 
a great service in this respect and in do- 
ing so has the interest of the consumer 
at heart, as well as the interest of the 
producer. 

You cannot read his statement in the 
record without being convinced of the 
justification of this legislation. I com- 
mend it to you and hope that you read it. 

Then I would like to suggest that you 
read the statement of Mr. Hayden Head 
before our committee. Mr. Head is one 
of the most able men I have ever heard 
on this subject. He is a lawyer for the 
Southern Minerals Corp., an independent 
oil and gas producer. He is a good lawyer 
and thoroughly familiar with the Su- 
preme Court decisions and interpreted 
them clearly and explicitly before the 
committee. 

Because he is so familiar with the prac- 
tical operation of his company in the 
fields and the thousands of problems that 
go with it, in addition to his thorough 
knowledge of the law, his statement is 
so complete and conclusive, even the 
members of our committee who disagree 
as to the need of this problem compli- 
mented him highly for giving his very 
fine, frank, and clear testimony. 

No one can read the statements and 
become familiar with the actual facts 
and conclude, in my opinion, Mr. Chair- 
man, otherwise than this legislation is 
sorely needed. I say again, we should not 
be persuaded by the influences which 
manifest themselves in this problem to 
a large degree and in my opinion, know 
nothing at all about it. 

Now when we introduced this legisla- 
tion, H. R. 79, by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. LYLE] and H. R. 1758 by me, 


we had one definite objective in mind. - 


Though the language was not the same 
in the two bills, we had the same pur- 
poses and intent. 

After the thorough and complete hear- 
ings and consideration, it developed that 
the language in the bills went further 
perhaps than the purposes and intent. 
A number of proposed substitutes and 
varying language was considered. We 
did not want to give any windfall or 
change the basic act and consequently 
we worked out this substitute language, 
which provides another subsection to 
section 1 of the act, subsection (c). 

This subsection stands alone so it will 
be perfectly clear that this and only this 
will be the result—and what is it? 

That the provisions of the act shall 
not apply: First, to any arm’s length 
sale of natural gas by a producer or 
gatherer at or prior to the point of de- 
livery thereof into the interstate trans- 
mission facilities of a natural gas com- 
pany, or, second, to incidental trans- 
portation thereof, by the producer or 
gatherer, necessary for its delivery pur- 
suant to or in consummation of any 
such sale. 

This language was worked out together 
with the other provisions in the amend- 
ment so it will do nothing else than to 
exclude from the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission as has been con- 
strued since the act was passed, the pro- 
duction and gathering of natural gas by 
independent producers and gatherers, 
the arm’s length sale thereof, and only 
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such incidental transportation to get it 
to the interstate line. 

Therefore, I say to you we have ap- 
proached this in a cautious and careful 
way to be certain that we do rot go 
further or do more than is intended or 
previously urged by the Commission and 
it was actually needed to clarify a situa- 
tion which is our duty and responsibility. 

We utilized the services of the Bureau 
of Law of the Commission, the informa- 
tion from the Commission, both view- 
points, which are hopelessly divided, our 
own very able staff and counsel, and the 
knowledge and experience of the mem- 
bers of the committee in carefully pre- 
paring this language to do only what is 
needed and nothing else. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Battery] raised the 
question as to the effect this legislation 
would have on the existing authority 
of State regulatory agencies. Particu- 
larly did he express concern over whether 
or not the regulatory agencies in his 
State of West Virginia would be deprived 
of any authority it has over, first, natural 
gas companies; and, second, the dis- 
tribution of natural gas to the consumers. 

The purpose of this legislation, Mr. 
Chairman, is limited only to the produc- 
tion and gathering in the field. It does 
not go any further than that. 

Therefore, in answer to the gentle- 
man’s question. This bill does not in 
any way affect the regulatory authority 
of his commission in West Virginia of 
any natural gas company’s operation or 
the distribution of natural gas within his 
State where the jurisdiction in the Nat- 
ural Gas Act was reserved to the States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has again 
expired. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

I am very glad that this enlightening 
debate of the last few minutes has ended 
on the very note that leads me to plead 
with you to consider the advisability of 
sending this bill back to the committee. 
The majority leader made a very perti- 
nent inquiry as to what this committee 
was doing about one phase of the matter 
that lies before us, and the gentleman 
from Arkansas told you that our com- 
mittee has been spending more than 3 
years in trying to devise something in the 
nature of recommmendations for this 
body. The complexity of the situation 
here would lead any reasonable person to 
believe that there was an immediacy and 
urgency about passing this bill which 
transcended anything else. I tell you 
that there is something much more im- 
portant and something much more ur- 
gent in terms of a sound domestic 
economy, yes, in terms of our national 
security, and that is that you give our 
committee the right to carry out the ob- 
ligation of bringing in recommendations 
that cover the four fuels: Petroleum, 
coal, electric power, and natural gas. We 
undertook to make recommendations 
looking toward the formulation of a na- 
tional fuel policy. We have made great 
progress toward that objective. Yet you 
are being asked to legislate this after- 
noon on one problem in one field. Listen 
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to what this committee said unani- 
mously: 

The committee desires to emphasize from 
the outset that its study is definitely de- 
signed to be a fuel study or, using another 
term, an energy-resources study, and not a 
series of four separate studies into petro- 
leum, natural gas, coal, and electric power. 
After concerning itself over a period of years 
with the problems peculiar to each of these 
four fuels, the committee realizes that 
each of these four energy resources affects 
the others, and that it is imperative in 
the interest of the Nation's prosperity and 
security, for the Congress to think, and, if 
necessary, to act, in terms of a national fuel 
policy rather than a national petroleum pol- 
icy, a national coal policy, a national electric- 
power policy, and a national natural-gas 
policy. 

If you pass this bill this afternoon, no 
matter what the merits may be—and I 
concede that the proponents of the bill 
are entirely sincere; they urge a very 
proper principle upon you—that if we 
are to legislate, if we are going to act 
in a field in which others have sought to 
determine legislative policy, whether it 
be the Supreme Court in the Panhandle 
case, which has now said there is no 
jurisdiction over natural-gas reserves, or 
whether it is the Interstate case, or 
whether it is the FPC, or whoever it 
may be, it is our responsibility to act— 
I say to you that you will not have your 
full opportunity to act in your individual 
responsibility in terms of the creation of 
a sound, comprehensive fuel policy, 
which is of tremendous importance to 
this country, whether we are at peace 
or whether we are at war. 

The majority recognizes this in its own 
report. It says: 

The entire field of petroleum policy is now 
undergoing scrutiny by the committee in its 
continuing fuel investigation directed toward 
recommendations— s 


For what? A natural-gas policy. A 
natural-gas individual situation? Some 
petroleum situation? No—for a national 
fuel policy. 

This committee has been trying to de- 
velop that. Here are the hearings in 
docket No. G-580 of the Federal Power 
Commission. Here are the committee 
hearings and its six reports. I can assure 
you that without a single exception, in 
my opinion, your committee does want to 
discharge this responsibility. But I dif- 
fer with my friend, and say that if this 
afternoon you freeze a situation into the 
natural-gas picture which, as we have 
said in our reports, covers a field with its 
interrelated and interwoven parts, you 
can make it utterly impossible for us to 
make a recommendation of a national 
fuel policy. The only chance you will 
have, in my opinion, this afternoon to 
preserve your own rights to see that that 
is done in the interest of our economy 
and our security, is to support the mo- 
tion, which, if I am recognized for that 
purpose, I shall make. It will be a sim- 
ple motion to recommit, so the committee 
ean complete its effort to help you for- 
mulate a national fuel policy of which 
we, the industries involved, and the Na- 
tion as a whole can be proud. It can and 
should be an entirely American policy 
directed toward the protection of a 
sound, healthy domestic industry, toward 
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a vigorous domestic economy operating 
in fairness and in consideration of the 
American public, and toward our na- 
tional security. Because I believe this 
can and must be done, I hope we will not 
make the mistake of jeopardizing the 
possibilities by freezing one situation to- 
day, by doing something that we may 
find cannot be undone, regardless of its 
effect on the development of a sound na- 
tional policy. That is my reason for 
seeking to offer the motion. I hope you 
will support it. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEoGH to the 
committee amendment: On page 5, line 10, 
strike out all after the colon, down to and 
including lines 16, and insert after the word 
“sale” a period. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, KOR], as I understand it, applied 
to line 10 on page 5. I think it should 
apply to page 5, line 7. I suggest that 
so that the gentleman will have his 
amendment in order. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be considered as being directed to page 5, 
line 7; after the colon, strike out the re- 
mainder of the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment will be so modified. 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. CARROLL, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, we are 
indebted to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Harris] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KeocH] for bring- 
ing this issue into clear focus. This is 
a very difficult bill. It is a technical bill. 
As I said before, I am not impugning the 
personal motives of any individual who 
is fighting for this bill or for the amend- 
ment. However, here is what this 
amendment does. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEocH] makes a very good point. If we 
are going to give 87 percent of the 
known reserves of the Nation—take 
those reserves out of the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Power Commission, why do 
we not do the same with the remaining 
13 percent which is owned or controlled 
by the pipe-line companies? In other 
words, if you adopt this amendment, we 
are almost right back where we were 2 
years ago in the so-called Rizley bill. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. KEOGH. I think the gentleman 
probably meant to indicate that the 
companies that would be affected by this 
amendment own 13 percent of the re- 
serves. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is right. 
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Mr. KEOGH. But there is no possi- 
bility of your arguing that those com- 
panies would divest themselves com- 
pletely of those reserves by sales, even 
at arm’s length, to other companies, for 
the very reason that they have these re- 
serves to insure to them a steady supply. 

Mr. CARROLL. There is a difference 
of opinion about that. I wish to say to 
the gentleman from New York that in 
Colorado we are concerned today with 
this very problem. We consume natural 
gas which is produced in the Texas Pan- 
handle field and piped to Colorado. The 
producing company, known as the Cana- 
dian River Gas Co., and the pipe-line 
company, the Colorado Interstate Gas 
Co., now are affiliated. As a result, both 
are subject to regulation by the Federal 
Power Commission, and several years 
ago Colorado consumers benefited from 
an FPC order substantially reducing the 
rates for natural gas. In addition, a 
supply of gas in the Panhandle fields has 
been dedicated to Colorado consumers, 
assuring them of a future supply. 

Now we find that a financial manipu- 
lation is being planned, the end result 
of which will be the separation of Colo- 
rado Interstate and Canadian River. 
Canadian River will become an inde- 
pendent producer, and under H. R. 1758 
will not be subject to regulation by the 
FPC. As I understand the Panhandle 
Eastern decision recently issued by the 
Supreme Court, the FPC has no power to 
prevent this reorganization. 

So here we find a pipe-line company 
involved in a transaction which would 
result in destroying the affiliation be- 
tween it and a gas-producing company, 
and which might well destroy the assur- 
ance of the people of Colorado that they 
will continue to have an adequate sup- 
ply of gas at reasonable rates. I think 
this specific example answers the gentle- 
man’s point. 

Now, this is a very simple bill; that is, 
the object of it is very clear. The object 
of this bill is to have all the independent 
producers get on the “gravy train.” 
That is what is meant by “arm’s length 
transactions.” 

One of the leading executives of an 
independent producer stated—and this 
is the crux of the issue: 

What right does the Federal Power Com- 
mission have to force us to sell natural gas 
at this low price when the producers of coal 
and oil are getting a great price for their 
products? We have*a right to raise our 
prices. 


That may be fine for the producing 
areas, but the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, in its report, stated that they were 
seriously concerned about the price in- 
creases in new contracts. If Congress 
takes away the restraining influence 
over this industry, prices will go up and 
up, the Federal Power Commission 
warned. 

Let us assume the price of gas in the 
field goes to 10 cents per thousand cubic 
feet. It will cost the consumers of the 
Nation about $500,000,000. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask the 
gentleman to cite any part of the rec- 
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ord where it can be shown that it will 
increase the cost of natural gas to the 
consumers $500,000,000 or any other 
particular sum of money. 

Mr. CARROLL. If you will examine 
the report of the Power Commission, you 
will find those very words, I am sure. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. The report of the 
Federal Power Commission said that if 
there had been a raise commensurate 
with the increase in the cost of fuel coal 
it would increase the cost of natural gas 
by half a billion dollars. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman does 
55 contend that is what this bill would 

0? 

Mr. CARROLL. Here is what the Fed- 
eral Power Commission reports, as the 
gentleman has said to this committee. 
The price was 4.6, but the Federal Power 
Commission said this: 

We are seriously concerned that this price 
is going up because of the great demand for 
gas. The price will go up if jurisdiction is 
taken from us, 


The Commission further stated that 
they wanted to be in a position to step 
in if it becomes necessary. I know that 
the gentleman has seen that statement 
in the report of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. . 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. The gentleman from 
Arkansas has stated that this gas was 
being sold for 4.50. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Arkansas whether 
if a new pipe line came into the field and 
tried to make a bargain with the pro- 
ducers it could get gas at 4.50 or would 
it not have to pay 10 cents? 

Mr. CARROLL. I think that is the 
point; that is the whole issue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for four 
additional minutes, because this is a very 
important issue. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARROLL. This is the issue of 
the whole bill; the question is simply 
this. I know that the gentleman from 
Arkansas is very sincere. As to the Su- 
preme Court saying that it was never 
the intent of Congress to place this juris- 
diction upon the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the Supreme Court held pretty 
clearly that they had that jurisdiction. 
Then in the Eightieth Congress there 
came the Rizley bill, and I want nothing 
I say here to be taken as derogatory of 
my friend, the gentleman from Arkansas. 
but at that time the gentleman was 
making some brilliant pres tion for— 
not against—the interest of The pipe-line 
companies. The natural gas companies 
and all parts of the industry would have 
been included under the Rizley bill. 
That is the matter I told you about 
the other day. Despite the fight two or 
three of us made at that time, we 
got only 63 votes in this House. The 
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bill was killed in the other body, and 
there they found that had the bill passed 
there would have been a $200,000,000 
steal—steal meaning that it would have 
cost the consumers about $200,000,000. 
This is the issue in this case despite all 
the brilliant arguments in legal terms, 
this is the basic issue: These producers 
want to get on the gravy train, although 
their present profits are tremendous. 

The gas industry has grown by leaps 
and bounds. The reserves of this Nation 
have increased. I am not, of course, 
making a speech in favor of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
New York; I am opposed to that amend- 
ment as I am opposed to the bill, but 
he makes a good point, that if you are 
going to give it to this other group why 
not give it to the pipe-line companies? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. Who does the gentleman 
say is getting these enormous profits? 
Is it the interstate pipe lines? 

Mr. CARROLL. I should assume as I 
look at the record of the interstate pipe 
lines—may I say that in my own State 
the city of Denver working with the Fed- 
eral Power Commission forced a $4,000,- 
000 rebate, and notwithstanding that we 
cut the gas rate in half, as I said on the 
floor the other day, the profits are still 
unreasonably high. I am critical of the 
Federal Power Commission because 
they have not gone far enough in their 
regulation of these companies. 

Mr. HALE. The interstate pipe-line 
companies are subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. CARROLL. Yes, of course. How- 
ever many factors must be considered. 
Perhaps the Commission would contend 
that they are doing the best they can un- 
der the circumstances. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. With respect to the gen- 
tleman’s last point I wish to state that 
the pipe-line rates coming into the city 
of Chicago were fixed in 1942 by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, There has been 
no application for an increase of its 
rates by the Natural Gas Pipe Lines Co. 
since that time. As a matter of fact I 
am told that the company is fearing a 
rate reduction. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. CARROLL] for his con- 
tribution. Of course he is correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. The gentleman from 
Arkansas unwittingly the other day 
made a very fine observation. He said 
that the rates of the consumers were 
going down. Of course, they are going 
down and they will continue to go down 
as long as you have regulation. When- 
ever you take jurisdiction away from 
the Federal Power Commission rates will 
go up, because you have a no-man’s 
land; t is what was explained 
in the In te case decided by the Su- 
preme Court not long ago. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. The gentleman is 
back to the crux of the old argument. 
Take those black lines on the chart that 
run into the pipe line; they also feed into 
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intrastate commerce. When they sell 
gas within their own State they are reg- 
ulated by the State commission. 

The State commission has something 
to say about what the price of that gas 
will be to the consumer and the citizens 
of that State. But when that same pro- 
ducing company delivers gas to the pipe 
lines no one has anything to say. The 
Federal Power Commission cannot say 
what the price of that gas will be, wheth- 
er it is labeled for shipment to St. 
Louis, Chicago, or some other place if 
this bill becomes law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
sponse to the gentleman from Michigan, 
may I say that is exactly the matter that 
arose in the Supreme Court decision, 
There we had a gas company that told 
the State authorities, “You cannot in- 
terfere. You cannot set rates for us 
because our gas is flowing in interstate 
commerce.” When the Federal Power 
Commission moved in the company said: 
“You have no control over us because 
the Congress did not give you jurisdic- 
tion.” But the Supreme Court knocked 
their pins out from under them. This 
is just another bill that is brought here 
to overcome a Supreme Court decision. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, 

Mr. CROSSER. The gentleman is a 
lawyer. Heretofore, as he knows, it has 
always been an evidence of respectability 
when the Supreme Court found it was in 
harmony with any department or agen- 
cy of the Government, has it not? 

Mr. CARROLL. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. CROSSER. Now the Supreme 
Court is being belabored as much as any- 
body I know of because it agreed with the 
Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. CARROLL. I may say to the 
chairman of the committee that the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the case 
I cited was a unanimous decision. 

Mr. CROSSER. F would like to know 
whether the gentleman noticed a letter 
I received from the Acting Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, Executive Of- 
fice of the President, as follows: 

The President has directed me to advise 
the interested agencies that enactment of 
H. R. 1758, to amend the Natural Gas Act 
approved June 21, 1938, as amended, would 
not be in accord with his program, Although 
the Bureau has not been requested by your 
committee to comment on this measure, I 
assume you would wish to be informed of 
the President's position, particularly in view 
of the present status of this bill. 

You may also be interested to know that 
the President has stated that should some 
legislation be deemed necessary in this area, 
he would have no objection to the enact- 
ment of a bill along the lines of the meas- 
ure endorsed by the majority of the Federal 
Power Commission in testimony before your 
committee on the subject legislation. A 
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copy of this measure, which is proposed as 
an amendment to H. R. 1758, is enclosed. 


I have that amendment here and it 
is one that carries into effect what I sug- 
gested in my few remarks a while ago, 
exempting producers of less than 2,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet from regulation and 
regulating only the rest, which would 
amount to 50 at the most. 

Mr. CARROLL. In my opinion, the 
President of the United States could take 
no other position. 

Mr. HARRIS. But he did take the oth- 
er position only 2 years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended 1 minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEOGH. I have listened to the 
gentleman’s colloquy with the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce with respect to respecta- 
bility of the Supreme Court’s decisions. 
Do I not state the fact correctly when I 
say the gentleman himself is in disagree- 
ment with the Supreme Court in its most 
recent decision? 

Mr. CARROLL. The gentleman js 
right about that. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the gentleman 
agree with me that this issue was not an 
issue in the Interstate case as was pro- 
posed but it was only reached by obiter 
dictum and the broad scope of the lan- 
guage? 

Mr. CARROLL. I am afraid I can- 
not agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest the gentle- 
man should agree. Did not the Presi- 
dent take the other position only 2 years 
ago? 

Mr. CARROLL. I am not sure about 
that. I am afraid the President might 
have taken that position 2 years ago per- 
haps in desperation because I took it 
too in order to defeat the Rizley bill. I 
can understand the President’s view- 
point—if in fact that was his viewpoint. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has again ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Kock]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. KerocH) there 
were—ayes 15, noes 64. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I sort of hesitate to 
take the time of the Committee, but I do 
want to talk for just 1 or 2 minutes. 
I think we are getting far afield here. 
It has been said time and time again 
that the issue involved here is a simple 
one, and that is true. It is a very nar- 
row question. 
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Of course, the Supreme Court has its 
jurisdiction and the executive branch 
has its jurisdiction, and we have our own 
duty to perform. I do not think there 
is any doubt that when the act was 
passed in 1938, it was as clear as a bell 
that the independent who is on the 
ground and does the exploring, the wild- 
catting, as we say in our country—and 
I live in a country where it is quite a 
sizable business—that that business was 
conducted by a lot of small people who 
go to the banks and borrow the money, 
and they borrow it from their friends— 
we call it poor boying down home to go 
out and wildcat. When this act was 
passed in 1938 it was clear as a bell that 
that little fellow who went out and poor 
boyed that well and drilled that well was 
not under the jurisdiction of this act. 
And there is a good reason for that. 

In the first place, suppose he drilled 
a well and decided to cap it up and not 
sell a foot to anybody. It was purely a 
local operation, and certainly by no 
stretch of the imagination would the 
Federal Power Commission have juris- 
diction over him, would they? That was 
the philosophy behind the exemption of 
him. Do you know what the big prob- 
lem is in the gas industry? It is one 
of getting the gas to the market. Down 
in my country if we get 5, 6, or 7 cents 
a thousand cubic feet for that gas, we 
think it is a tremendous price. Why? 
We are at the mercy of the big pipe lines. 
They do not have to buy our gas unless 
they want it. There are thousands of 
gas wells that have been drilled there 
and capped for the simple reason that 
there is no market for it. The pipe line 
companies perhaps do not want to come 
over and take up your gas, and you can- 
not force them to, and therefore that 
little wildcatter who goes out and drills 
is not under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission for the simple reason he is not 
engaged remotely, in the least, in inter- 
state commerce. 

So, gentleman, your question is, Are 
you going to amend the original act, and, 
if you are, if you want to consider that, 
I am not going to quarrel with you. 
That is your duty. But let us do it, and 
not let a governmental agency amend 
that act. Time and time again that 
Commission has gone on record as say- 
ing. “We have no jurisdiction over the 
independent driller who goes out and 
drills a well and has no connection with 
a pipe line.” That is the only problem 
you have here. 

You may want to amend the act. I 
am not going to quarrel with you about 
that, but that question is not before you 
now. The only question before you now 
is one of just simply telling the Com- 
mission to go by the original act as 
the Congress intended it to be. If you 
want to amend the act and open up the 
question of price, that is something else 
that is not involved here. That is only 
an ancillary matter. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I have been 
waiting all day for somebody to propose 
something that would take care of that 
little fellow that is being robbed, the so- 
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called wildeatter you are all crying about. 
If the gentleman feels sorry for him, I 
do too. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. The gentle- 
man is talking right down my alley. It 
takes millions, hundreds of millions of 
dollars to build a pipe line into a big 
consuming market, and the little inde- 
pendent down in my country, frankly, 
does not have the money to do it, 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Who is robbing 
your little independents? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment as a substitute for the 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Crosser as a 
substitute for the committee amendment: 
On page 1, line 1, strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert the following: 
“That subsection (b) of section 1 of the 
Natural Gas Act, approved June 21, 1938, 
is hereby amended by eliminating the period 
at the end thereof and adding the follow- 
ing: ‘or to any sale of natural gas in inter- 
state commerce at or prior to the conclusion 
of production or gathering by a person whose 
total sales of natural gas in interstate com- 
merce individually or in the aggregate with 
affiliated producers and gatherers do not ex- 
ceed on an annual basis 2,000,000,000 cubic 
feet computed at 14.65 pounds per square 
inch absolute at 60° Fahrenheit provided 
such person is neither a natural-gas company 
by reason of other activities nor affiliated 
with a natural-gas company.“ 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMAS], 
who has just addressed the House, made 
what I regard as a very good argument 
for this amendment I wish to offer. He 
argues for the little independent, the one 
about whom there was so much weeping 
2 years ago when the little independent 
was pressed upon the attention of the 
House. When we exempt everybody with 
production under 2,000,000,000 cubic feet 
per year we are surely exempting the lit- 
tle independent. Of the 2,300 producers 
in the United States, that will exempt 
about 2,250. 

The remainder of the 2,300 are the 
ones to whom we should be giving atten- 
tion. They are the ones who are so eager 
to have this legislation enacted on the 
plea that it is to help the little fellow. If 
we desire to help the little fellow, my 
amendment will do it. 

Mr, HARRIS. Mr, Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I fully recognize the 
purposes and intent of my beloved chair- 
man in offering this proposal. I know 
that if he knew anything at all about 
the actual operation in the producing 
areas, in my opinion, he would under- 
stand that an amendment like this is 
completely unworkable and impractical. 

The administration of it would be so 
terrific it would absolutely not be pos- 
sible for the Federal Power Commission 
to have enough personnel to go over the 
country and observe some several hun- 
dred thousand wells in production, 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CROSSER. As a matter of fact the 
Federal Power Commission said that it 
would require much less personnel on 
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their part to administer this than what 
they have now. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; that would be the 
case if they did not do anything about it. 
But everybody knows that is what they 
are trying to do through this warped 
interpretation of the law. Everybody 
knows that they are trying to get in so 
that they can extend their authority. 

Mr, Chairman, this amendment pro- 
poses that each and every well that has 
an annual production of 2,000,000,000 
cubic feet or less a year would not come 
under the jurisdiction of the Commission. 

That means, Mr. Chairman, that many 
wells would hold down their production 
to 2,000,000,000 cubic feet or less. The 
gentlemen are talking about wanting 
more gas. You would not have the pro- 
duction that would go to the consumers. 
You would have another unusual situa- 
tion; a well would produce 6,000,000,009 
cubic feet of gas one year, which inci- 
dentally is the average production, and 
then another year it would be less than 
2,000,000,000 feet. Then, one year they 
would be under the jurisdiction of the 
Commission, and in another year they 
would not be under the jurisdiction of the 
Commission. You would have your 
books and your accounting filed at the 
request of the Commission, certainly by 
their requirement, for one year, and not 
for another year. It is utterly impossible 
and could not be so administered. 

I ask that the amendment be voted 
down. 

Mr, CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Federal Power Commission says that it 
is the most workable thing for us. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, the point 
was made yesterday in the course of the 
debates on this bill by our distinguished 
Speaker, and by my friends, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. LYLE], and the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] 
that the principal issue was whether the 
Congress of the United States was going 
to write a law for the regulation of 
natural gas in interstate commerce for 
public consumption, or whether the Fed- 
eral Power Commission should be per- 
mitted to take unto itself authority not 
delegated to it by the Natural Gas Act 
of 1938. 

Of course, I do not agree with them 
that the Commission has assumed powers 
not given to it by the Congress under the 
act. I believe that the congressional in- 
tent was clear when the act was passed 
in 1938, as stated by the Supreme Court 
in the Interstate case, that the Com- 
mission has been given that grant of 
power by the Congress. 

The Natural Gas Act of 1938 was 
based on reason. It was enacted to cor- 
rect the ineffective regulation of a com- 
modity whose use is vital to the well-be- 
ing of our people. State public utility 
regulatory commissions had the power to 
fix rates and otherwise regulate and con- 
trol the sale of natural gas within a 
State, but they had no power to control 
prices paid by their local gas utility to 
companies operating interstate. There- 
fore the act was passed to provide a com- 
prehensive regulation to assure a com- 
plete and unified rate-making process in 
order to preclude exorbitant rates being 
charged by those who furnish this public 
utility service. 
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The proponents of this bill would now 
have you believe that it was not intended 
to regulate the primary sale of gas—that 
it included all sales other than the pri- 
mary sale by the producer. 

It seems to me that the rate-making 
process must be and was intended to be 
a single function because the person who 
furnishes the gas at the well-mouth in 
Texas, is really selling it to the people 
who light this gas in their ovens in the 
city of Chicago, or St. Paul, or other 
cities which have the benefits of this 
service. The rate-making process across 
the State line is like a chain. If any one 
of the numbers of persons selling the 
gas is permitted to sell it without regula- 
tion, that is a weak link in the chain and 
destroys the entire chain. If the pro- 
ducer in Texas can charge what he 
wishes, why should not a distributor in 
Kansas along the service route, or an- 
other distributor in Iowa along the 
service route, be permitted to charge 
what they wish also? Effective regula- 
tion rests upon a base of complete regu- 
lation. 

Another service which has been rec- 
ognized as a public-utility service is that 
of furnishing transportation, like the 
railroads. Suppose a person in El Paso, 
Tex., wants to go to Chicago. The rail- 
road on which he travels may be a short- 
line railroad operating completely within 
the State boundaries with a connecting 
point at the northern part of the State. 
Can it be said that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which regulates 
transportation service in interstate com- 
merce, should be deprived of its rate- 
making function for the trip between El 
Paso and Chicago because a part of the 
railroad lies entirely within one State? 
Would the passenger have a justifiable 
complaint if the railroad were permitted 
to charge whatever it wanted to between 
El Paso and the northern part of Texas, 
in view of an argument put up by the 
railroad that it did not furnish service 
to Chicago? 

No, the purpose of regulation of this 
type is to protect the consumer, other- 
wise there would be no need for it. In 
interstate commerce such service is an 
integrated unity, from its start to its 
conclusion, otherwise there is no pro- 
tection at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] to 
the committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Crosser) there 
were—ayes 52, noes 87. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. ` 

Mr. YATES. Mr.-Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my remarks in the Record just prior to 
the vote on the Crosser amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
old time-honored practice of big busi- 
ness to legislate itself out from under 
regulations and court decisions is with 
us today again. Let us bear in mind al- 
ways that neither price fixing nor mo- 
nopoly are fundamental heritage in this 
Republic: This innocent-appearing bill, 
H. R. 1758, has attracted intense in- 
terest and has aroused the Nation-wide 
concern of the present and future nat- 
ural gas buying public. They see the 
words, “bad, price-fixing monopoly” 
written all through and over it. I con- 
fess that I had and now have grave 
doubts about its legislative correctness, 
wisdom, and over-all business sanctity. 
One of the largest wholesale pur- 
chasers and wholesale and retail dis- 
tributors of natural gas in Nebraska is 
the city-owned Metropolitan Utilities 
District of Omaha, Nebr., which is in my 
congressional district. I formerly was 
a member of its board of directors for 
a number of years and for one year was 
chairman of the board. For all of the 
reasons afore-mentioned I have a real 
interest in the financial welfare of this 
public business institution and the cus- 
tomers which it serves in the city of 
Omaha and in the surrounding area. In 
past years this public business and the 
people whom it serves have learned the 
hard way—by experience—that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission has done much 
to hold prices of natural gas in line and 
that ordinarily it would not be healthy 
now to reduce the control of this Com- 
mission in any respect whatsoever, but 
it should be given instead added author- 
ity to increase its regulatory powers over 
interstate transporters and sellers of nat- 
ural gas. Almost all of the municipali- 
ties and many persons connected with 
organized labor are against this bill. 
The natural gas-buying people generally 
oppose it. 

I have made many inquiries to dis- 
sipate or confirm my fixed opinion in 
this matter and here are a few of the 
replies I have received. 

The first is the answer of an official of 
a large and well-informed legislative 
director of a labor union and is as 
follows: 

We strongly oppose the Harris bill (H. R. 
1758) which cuts the heart out of Federal 
regulation of the natural gas industry and 
will enrich major oil companies by hundreds 
of millions of dollars a year. 

In wide areas of the United States house- 
hold consumers * * * are dependent 
upon natural gas. They will pay a large part 
of the increased profits which this bill pro- 
poses to give to oil and gas companies. Costs 
of many industries in which our members’ 
work will be substantially and unjustifiably 
increased by this measure. 

The claim that removal of regulation from 
the sale of natural gas to interstate pipe 
lines is necessary to increase the supply of 
gas is manifestly fictitious. Oil companies 
may be withholding this gas now to force 
the hand of Congress, but they will not 
permanently deny themselves this rich source 
of profit. 

We have no objection to exempting from 
Federal regulation the sale of gas to pipe 
lines by genuine small and independent pro- 
ducers, but this bill is not limited to that 


purpose. 
Three-fourths of the gas which this bill 
exempts from regulation is controlled by 
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only 3 percent of the producers. Seventy 
out of 2,300 gas producers will be the prime 
beneficiaries. There is no economic justi- 
fication and there is no excuse in good con- 
science to yote these large and profitable oil 
companies millions of dollars of additional 
profits at the expense of the consuming 
public, 

The Eightieth Congress defeated the Moore- 
Rizley bills. The bill now proposed is the 
first step in a plan to put that defeated 
measure through the Eighty-first Congress. 


The writer, Mr. Lowell Mellett, in his 
column On the Other Hand, published 
in the Washington, D. C., Evening Star, 
of May 24, 1949, stated in headline type 
that this bill will, like its companion 
measure in the other body, be the natural 
gas companies’ supreme effort to escape 
Federal control. In the body of the ar- 
ticle he stated in part: 


The chips appear to be down in the long 
battle of the natural-gas industry to free 
itself from or minimize Government regula- 
tion. And the chips are of the blue, million- 
dollar variety. Something like $2,000,000,000 
in cost to consumers is involved, according 
to the majority members of the Federal 
Power Commission. These Commissioners 
find also that this tempting jackpot 
would be divided chiefly among two dozen 
companies 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to exempt from Federal jurisdiction the sale 
of natural gas in the field, even though it is 
sold into interstate commerce. The courts 
having consistently sustained the Federal au- 
thority in this respect, the effort now is to 
have the law changed. 

Stubbornly resisting this proposal is Com- 
missioner Leland Olds, a member of FPC for 
10 years, twice its chairman. Testifying 
this week in Senate committee hearings, he 
declared that relinquishment of Federal con- 
trol would mean an increase in the price of 
natural gas, affecting 40,000,000 people in 34 
States and the District of Columbia, 


POINTS TO RATE CUTS 


The Commission, Mr. Olds testified, has 
brought about reductions in rates amounting 
to $269,000,000 during the 10-year period. 
Another 15 years, he said, would bring the 
accumulated reductions to a billion dollars. 
Natural-gas prices have decreased in 10 years 
more than 9 percent, while coal was increas- 
ing more than 60 percent and fuel oil more 
than 70 percent. If natural-gas prices had 
been permitted to go up with coal and fuel 
oil, the additional cost to consumers would 
be more than $500,000,000 annually, accord- 
ing to the Commission’s computations. 

Mr. Olds furnished the committee with 
financial reports on various of the companies 
concerned to show they have not suffered by 
regulation. He made a particular point of 
the case with which they have been able to 
provide themselves with capital at low in- 
terest rates. 

“It is doubtful if there is any other indus- 
try in the United States,” he said, “which 
ean raise such large proportions of its total 
capital by borrowing at such favorable terms. 
Obviously, if the Commission's rate-making 
policies had resulted in allowing only nig- 
gardly returns, such pipe-line projects would 
have experienced difficulty in raising money. 
The fact that a new pipe-line project can 
borrow 75 percent of its capital requirement 
in advance of construction, under a favor- 
able rate of interest, is conclusive evidence 
that the Commission's rate policies are not 
destructive.” 


I also have on my desk other news- 
paper articles from the Denver Post, the 
Rocky Mountain News, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, the Washington News, and 
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Drew Pearson’s column in the Washing- 
ton Post, all of which criticize and de- 
nounce this legislation and the compan- 
ion bill of the other body. 

I contacted Mr. Dana B. Van Dusen, 
general counsel for the Metropolitan 
Utilities District of Omaha, Nebr., and 
he, after studying this bill, advised me 
that H. R. 1758 cannot help, but prob- 
ably will injure the interests of the 
Omaha Metropolitan Utilities District 
and its customers. 

At Mr. Van Dusen’s suggestion Mr. 
Charles S. Rhyne, general counsel for 
the National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, located in Washington, D. C., 
wrote me on August 2 last, in part, as 
follows: 

I am enclosing 2 memorandum explaining 
H. R. 1758 as best I can. * Since 
Omaha is a large user of natural gas, with 
the amount of such use growing all the time, 
passage of H. R. 1758 would undoubtedly 
mean a rather tremendous increase in gas 
rates. * * * You undoubtedly have 
House Report 1410 on the bill and city 
representatives agree with the minority view 
therein expressed. 


Mr. Rhyne’s analysis of this bill, H. R. 
1758, is as follows: 

NATURAL Gas LEGISLATION, EIGHTY-FIRST 

CONGRESS 

1. What bills are pending to amend the 
Natural Gas Act that are opposed to the in- 
terests of consumers? 

Senate: S. 1498. 

House: H. R. 1758. 

2. What do these bills do? 

The bills, which are substantially iden- 
tical, amend the Natural Gas Act so as to 
prevent the Federal Power Commission from 
fixing the rates for natural gas sold in the 
gas fields by the so-called independent pro- 
ducers to interstate pipe line companies. 

3. How would such amendments affect the 
consumers? 

The price of gas entering the pipe line 
affects the price of gas sold at the other end 
of the line. The cost of such gas to the pipe- 
line company must be covered by the rates 
paid by the consumers who ultimately burn 
the gas in their homes, commercial busi- 
nesses, and factories. 

4, What are the main differences between 
these bills and the Moore-Rizley bill of the 
Eightieth Congress which NIMLO opposed? 

The Moore-Rizley bill affected the control 
over the price of gas sold by the independent 
producers in the same manner as the pend- 
ing legislation. In addition, it would have 
required the Power Commission to fix the 
price of gas produced by a pipe-line company 
from its own wells on a value basis in place of 
the cost basis used by the Commission in 
fixing rates, There were other provisions in 
the bill curtailing the Commission's author- 
ity, but these were the most important from 
the standpoint of the consumer. 

5. Who furnishes the gas supply to inter- 
state pipe-line companies? 

In 1947 the pipe-line companies produced 
from their own reserves about 40 percent of 
their supply and purchased 60 percent from 
independent producers. The independents 
control about 86 percent of the country’s 
gas reserves. Their sales in 1952 to pipe-line 
companies will account for more than 70 
percent of the total supply. : 

6. Who are the independent producers? 

In number there are about 2,300 independ- 
ent producers selling to interstate pipe lines, 
However, 3 percent, or 70 of these producers, 
furnished nearly three-quarters of the gas 
purchased by interstate pipe lines in 1947. 
In other words, a few large producers, mostly 
major oll companies, of the country con- 
trol the gas reserves and make most of the 
sales of gas to pipe-line companies, 
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7. Who will benefit financially from the 
legislation if it is enacted? 

Primarily the major oil companies who 
control the bulk of the gas reserves and 
will be able to dictate the prices to be paid 
by the pipe-line companies. They stand to 
grab hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually in additional profits if they can ac- 
complish their plan to destroy Federal regu- 
lation. 

The natural-gas industry is in a most 
prosperous condition at present and needs no 
increase in profits such as the legislation 
would make possible. 

8. Are not the consumers protected against 
the threat of increased rates by competition 
between producers and by the ownership of 
some gas reserves by the pipe-line companies? 

This was generally true in the past but the 
dominance of reserves by the big oil and gas 
corporations is bringing about an increase 
in the price of gas to the consumer. Many 
of the gas-purchase contracts with producers 
have clauses providing ways of increasing the 
price. Furthermore, in order to renew ex- 
piring contracts the pipe-line companies are 
being compelled to renegotiate upwards 
price adjustments in all outstanding con- 
tracts. + 

9. Has the Commission ever regulated the 
prices charged by these big oil companies for 
natural gas? 

No; because the field prices for gas up 
until rather recently were generally reason- 
able. However, with the great expansion of 
the gas industry during the last 3 years the 
big producers have been able to exert their 
dominant position to force up the price of 
gas in the field from two to three times its 
price in 1947 and prices are still rising. 

10. Is it necesary to subject the little well 
owners to the burden of regulation in order 
to protect the public from unreasonable 
rates? 

No; for the reason that these little pro- 
ducers control such a small proportion of the 
gas reserves that they cannot dominate the 
price situation. The Federal Power Com- 
mission is agreeable to legislation which 
would exempt these small producers from 
regulation. 

11. What is the status of the Kerr and 
Harris bills in Congress? 

Both bills have been favorably reported 
7 to 5 and 14 to 7 by the respective Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committees and 
will soon be brought up for a vote. 


ESTIMATED COST TO CONSUMERS MORE THAN 
$100,000,000 PER YEAR 


In the report of the Federal Power Com- 
mission on H. R. 79 and H. R. 1758, dated 
April 20, 1949, to House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, which has been 
printed in the record of hearings at pages 
171-172, the Commission stated “As an il- 
lustration of the importance of the matter, an 
increase of 5 cents per 1,000 cubic feet in the 
cost of gas to be purchased by pipe lines from 
independent producers in 1952 would cost 
consumers over $130,000,000 per year.” This 
is based on the application of 5 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet to the volume of 2,650,548,000 
cubic feet shown on table 9, page 181, of the 
report and rounded out to $130,000,000. Tak- 
ing, however, the volume shown on table 10, 
which covers the southwest, the figure of 
5 cents applied to the volume of 2,325,548,000 
cubic feet would produce a total increase of 
approximately $116,000,000. Table 12, on 
page 183, shows the average cost of gas pur- 
chased in seven-State southwest area in 
1947 by independent producers was 4.653 
cents. The 5-cent increase, therefore, would 
approximately double the present average 
cost of gas purchased from independents in 
the southwest in 1947. 

In the statement filed by the National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, page 281, 
the following statement is made: Increas- 
ing cost of gas in the flelds gives us great 
concern. It will inevitably mean increased 
rates to the consumers. An increase of 1 
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cent in the field price of gas purchased by 
pipe-line companies and independent pro- 
ducers means an increase in the cost of gas 
to the consumer based on 1947 sales of more 
than $13,000,000 annually. On the basis of 
1952 estimate of purchases, the increase 
would amount to $26,500,000.” 

Testimony as to the increase in field price 
is very clear, based upon the record in the 
Senate on S. 1498. The testimony of Com- 
missioner Olds as to the effect of increased 
cost of gas on consumers is shown in mimeo- 
graphed copy on pages 75 to 90, inclusive. On 
pages 13 to 15, inclusive, testimony was given 
as to the trend in field prices which shows 
the extremely sharp increase occurring since 
1947. Collaborative testimony is in the 
Senate record. For example, Mr. Jeff A. 
Robertson, chairman of the Kansas Corpo- 
ration Commission, testified in the Senate 
record (transcript p. 198) as follows: “Cost 
of gas is steadily rising. I am familiar 
with asking price at the well-head of from 
10 to 11 and 12 cents per thousand cubic 
feet by the various producers.” 


Bad, big business has learned, I fear, 
too well the lessons of early childhood, 
that one must kick before he creeps, must 
creep before he walks, must walk before 
he runs, and must run before a “geta- 
way” should be attempted. It occurs to 
me that this glandularly disturbed, over- 
fed, scheme-burdened natural-gas fight 
has attempted a reexecution of the 
childhood way of progress and after 
kicking awhile in the past about the 
rulings of the Federal Power Commission 
is now back creeping again and in time 
shall fulfill the four cycles necesary for a 
successful, financial “getaway.” Why 
does not the oft-repeated bad, big busi- 
ness cry, the camel is getting his head 
into the tent, rightly apply here? 

For the foregoing reasons I feel that 
my position in this matter is clear and 
that the welfare of the natural-gas 
customers of my congressional district 
and the whole country dictates that I 
oppose and vote against this legislation. 
I shall do just that. I refuse to be gas- 
locked by either high or low compres- 
sion methods. 3 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Keocu to the 
committee amendment: On page 6, after line 
11, insert the following new paragraph: 

“Sec. 5. Section 2 (a) of such act, as 
amended, is amended by adding thereto the 
following definitions: 

“*(10) “Production” means the recovery of 
natural gas from reservoirs where naturally 
found and also the recovery of residue gas 
from natural gas, casinghead gas, or other 
gaseous substance by any method or treat- 
ment or processing through removal of nat- 
ural gasoline, butanes, and other hydro- 
carbons or other chemicals or substances of 
commercial value, whether such recovery be 
made prior to, during, or incident to the 
transportation of natural gas in interstate 
commerce, and includes the delivery and 
sale of natural gas from production facilities, 
at any point thereon, whether such delivery 
and sale be in interstate or intrastate com- 
merce. “Production facilities” means the 
land, leaseholds, wells, separators, extrac- 
tion plants, and other facilities used for or 
incident to such production. 

(11) “Gathering” means the operation 
of gathering facilities and includes the deliv- 
ery and sale of natural gas from such facili- 
ties, at any point thereon, whether such 
delivery and sale be in interstate or intra- 
state commerce; and “gathering facilities” 
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means facilities used for or incident to mov- 
ing, by natural or mechanical pressure, nat- 
ural gas produced or purchased in the pro- 
duction and gathering area to the point or 
points of delivery into inlets of the trunk 
transmission facilities used for the transpor- 
tation of natural gas in interstate commerce 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Commission, 

“*(12) “Transportation of natural gas in 
interstate commerce” is limited to the move- 
ment of natural gas in interstate commerce 
through pipe lines and related facilities (in- 
cluding facilities for surface or underground 
storage as a part of transportation opera- 
tions) after the completion of production 
or gathering as above defined.’” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment to the amend- 
ment and all debate on the bill close in 
2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Harris]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEOGH]. 

Definitions were included in the orig- 
inal bill introduced by the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. LYLE] and 
myself, but after hearings and study and 
consultation with the Bureau of Law of 
the Federal Power Commission we de- 
cided it was best that they be left out. 

In the bill the Commission proposed 
2 years ago, which the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] 
offered on recommittal, the Commission 
had these definitions included, but after 
further study under the interpretation 
that must be placed on them the bill 
would go much further than it was in- 
tended if those definitions were included. 

We seek to do only one thing, and if we 
include the definitions and other amend- 
ments without being carefully consid- 
ered and worked out it will take jurisdic- 
tion from the Federal Power Commission 
that was never intended. We want to 
reserve to them the jurisdiction that the 
Congress intended them to have. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KEOGH. The gentleman has not 
been following the recommendations of 
the Bureau of Law of the Federal Power 
Commission, has he? 

Mr. HARRIS. I should say that the 
recommendations of the Bureau of Law 
and the amended bill our committee has 
worked out are in accord as to the in- 
tentions and purposes; I might add also 
that this is one thing that the Commis- 
sion itself is in full accord on as to what 
this language would do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr, Chairman, the com- 
mittee finds itself in a most unusual po- 
sition, one I think that has not previously 
occurred since I have been a Member of 
this House; that is, to have the chair- 
man of a great committee oppose the re- 
port and recommendation of a majority 
of the committee members. Such a sit- 
uation, of course, in no way refiects upon 
either the great chairman or the com- 
mittee. There are so many unusual 
things about the debate on this bill that 
I feel compelled to state that it is a 
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source of disappointment to me. It has 
been my purpose and my effort since I 
have been a Member of this body to un- 
derstand the problems of the Members 
whose districts differ from mine geo- 
graphically and industrially, differ in 
people and customs, backgrounds, and 
habits. I have attempted to do so be- 
cause I take seriously the position that 
is mine, that of a United States Repre- 
sentative. It could not be otherwise and 
result in a sound legislative policy and 
fair and just laws for the Nation. 

The great natural resource of gas is 
limited to a few States. I am very grate- 
ful that my State has led all others in 
natural-gas production since 1929 and 


now produces close to half of the total ` 


output of the Nation. This gas, though 
a great natural resource, rightfully and 
lawfully belongs to the people under 
whose land it lies or their assignees. The 
principle of ownership of natural re- 
sources is as dear as the ownership of 
any realty. 

We come before this committee with 
clean hands, those of us that know 
something about the gas industry, and 
in the American way, asking only fair 
consideration, asking only that the Con- 
gress write the laws and that we not be 
left at the mercy of any board or com- 
mission. Of you who represent States 
without the great natural resource of 
gas, I ask that you not turn a deaf ear 
to our plea for fair consideration, that 
you not fall a victim to false information 
that has come to the Congress about 
this issue. Of course your constituents, 
the consumers, are an important element 
in this or any legislation, but you can- 
not do your constituents justice, any 
Americans justice, by doing an injustice 
to the industry and institution which 
makes their lives better, easier, and more 
worth while. 

May I repeat, amidst the confusion 
that seems to prevail, that we seek only 
to clarify, to insist upon the integrity of 
congressional action. It is not a measure 
to benefit the few against the many. 
There are 18,000 to 20,000 producers of 
oil and gas in the United States. The 
so-called large shippers of natural gas 
in interstate commerce purchase most of 
that gas from hundreds of thousands of 
small producers and owners. Less than 
30 percent of the production of gas goes 
into interstate commerce. In the 
petroleum industry as a whole, I think 
you will find the record reveals that 56 
percent of the gas comes from gas wells 
and 44 percent comes from oil wells. 
There are 61,000 gas wells in the United 
States, but there are over 440,000 oil 
wells. In my State, a single well under 
the strictest supervision of the Railroad 
Commission, our conservation commis- 
sion, will produce annually 500,000,000 
cubic feet of gas. 

For the benefit of the Nation, the price 
of gas has remained low, for what your 
consumer as individuals use annually 
the producer does not receive more than 
10 to 15 cents a year. It cannot be so 
said for coal and other fuels. 

Mr. Chairman, we ask only that the 
committee put aside the pressure from 
groups which have no rightful interest 
in this problem, and that the Congress 
make it clear that we write the laws, that 
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we respect the rights of others, and that 
we are a nation that is governed by law 
and not by administrative order. Such 
a decision will reflect credit upon this 
Congress and will be a blessing to the 
citizens. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I have the highest regard for lawyers. 
The great majority of my honorable and 
distinguished colleagues are of that pro- 
fession. Some of the dearest friends I 
have ever had were lawyers and yet when 
a lawyer gets up on the floor of this 
House and makes a 1,000-word state- 
ment, supposed to clarify a proposition, 
when any telegraph operator could con- 
dense the entire statement into a 10-word 
telegram and not leave out a single 
thought it makes me wonder. Lawyers 
have discussed this proposition H. R. 1758 
all the way from Jehoshaphat to Joe 
Stalin and I want to use my very brief 
period to try and fan away the smoke 
and fog they have created and find out 
if we can what it is we have under 
consideration. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Arkansas has admitted that the great 
pipe-line companies are robbing the small 
independent producers of gas in the field 
and this measure seeks to limit the juris- 
diction and the authority of the Federal 
Power Commission so that these same 
companies may have the privilege of 
robbing the consumer at the other end 
of the line. This is a multimillion- 
dollar steal and this measure is designed 
for the sole purpose of so limiting the 
authority of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion that it will not be illegal to raise the 
rates on natural gas to the point where 
vast amounts of money can be extracted 
from everyone who consumes natural gas. 

When the Power Commission’s teeth 
have been drawn in regard to gas com- 
panies then we will have the same re- 
quest in the field of electric power and 
fuel oil. 

Look what has happened in the Sen- 
ate to appropriations for public power. 
Organized wealth is greedy and deter- 
mined to control the fuel power and 
energy of the country and it seems that 
few have the courage to stand up and 
defy them. 

I shall vote against this measure and 
I hope that Members of this House will 
rise up in their might and block this 
organized robbery that the great pipe- 
line companies are proposing. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, there 
have been loud and long protestations 
here recently on behalf of the little men. 
Those who have aggressively presented 
the case of the little businessmen should 
certainly come forward and help in the 
passage of this measure. It is framed 
and set up primarily as a help for the 
little, independent producer and gatherer 
of natural gas. 

I come from a section of the Southwest 
which is considered the center of the nat- 
ural gas activity. I, therefore, have in- 
timate, personal knowledge of the opera- 
tions needed in the production and the 
gathering of natural gas to be trans- 
shipped in interstate commerce by the 
big companies who transport this prod- 
uct thousands of miles to the north and 
east. I know there is this need of clari- 
fying and reestablishing the law which 
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exempts those engaged in the production 
and gathering of natural gas, provided 
they are separated at arm’s length from 
the agency which transports and sells in 
interstate commerce. 

As a rule natural gas fields are dis- 
covered by small independents who oper- 
ate in what is called wildcat territory. 
These independents often operate on a 
shoestring basis and take great specu- 
lative chances in their prodigious efforts 
to locate new discoveries. They may 
operate for years at a loss, barely mak- 
ing enough money to take care of them- 
selves and their family in poorest con- 
dition. Eventually they may bring in 
gas wells which pay them for years of 
disappointment and loss. It takes cour- 
age and optimism to be a small, inde- 
pendent producer of natural gas. The 
quotation is that “Hope springs eternal 
in the human breast,” and surely this is 
the case of the independent operator who 
goes through years of struggle, d'sap- 
pointment and privation, always hoping 
that there is a pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow. 

In addition to this, many farmers and 
small-business men own royalties on 
their farm lands. These royalties may 
bring to them just a few dollars per 
month of income, but they are the aver- 
age, ordinary little people, struggling to 
get ahead economically under the natural 
obstacles of our economy. The farmers 
may have owned their land a generation 
or more and they looked forward to the 
day when some discovery of minerals 
might be found on their farms. Were 
these minerals solid minerals rather than 
liquid or gaseous, no effort would be made 
by the United States to control the pro- 
duction or the gathering of the minerals. 
Since they are subject to rapid transpor- 
tation in interstate commerce and need- 
ed by the tens of millions of our people 
for fuel and heating purposes, the sinister 
effort has been made, in effect, to bring 
even these little farmers within the pur- 
view of bureaucratic control through 
Washington. 

I sat on the floor here and I have heard 
Members from the metropolitan districts 
of the North talk about the need for 
cheap natural-gas fuel. I have heard 
the discussions between some of them, 
indicating that this is a way whereby 
their homes in the North might be cheap- 
ly heated by a product produced in the 
South and the West. I certainly have 
no objection to the homes and the fac- 
tories obtaining cheaper natural-gas fuel 
from the great Southwest, which I love 
as my section of the Nation, as cheaper 
natural gas in the homes of the North 
means the greater use and sale of our 
product throughout the Nation—just as 
cheaper automobiles out of the Midwest 
means the sale of more of them through- 
out the Nation. Unless this bill is passed, 
however, I predict the reverse will be 
accomplished. An effort to take within 
the purview of Federal control and regu- 
letion the properties of the independent 
producer and gatherer, which includes 
the little-business man, farmer, and op- 
erator, is going to have a serious deter- 
ring effect on the production of this fuel, 
badly needed through the North and 
East. It is going to cause those who take 
the initial chances to pause in their fur- 
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ther efforts to bring in new discoveries 
and new production. It is going to re- 
duce rather than increase the total avail- 
able gas. supply in the great Southwest 
and make the sale by the arm’s length 
producer and the independent gatherer 
a more difficult undertaking. 

Of course, my interest is primarily in 
the great mass of farmers and little- 
business men who iive in the Southwest 
and seek to earn “This day our daily 
bread.” My interest is, of course, in the 
building up of the Southwest and assist- 
ing the rank and file of my constituents 
who live within an area which produces 
much of the natural gas consumed in 
this Nation. On the other hand, your 
interest in the great cities does not clash 
with the interest which I seek to present 
to youtoday. Your interest is in the con- 
sumption of this product, and it is only 
by maintaining an interested and active 
producer in the Southwest that further 
development of this badly needed mineral 
resource can be expected. It is only by 
maintaining a reasonably prosperous and 
very active people in the Southwest that 
those consumers in the North can hope 
to obtain reasonably cheap and abundant 
quantities of nature’s most desirable fuel 
for the homes and the factories. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment to 
the committee amendment, offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEOGH]. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. SmiTx of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 1758) to amend the 
Natural Gas Act, approved June 21, 1938, 
as amended, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 310, he reported the bill back to 
the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, when 
we were considering the rule yesterday 
I felt obliged to raise the point of order 
that the House was not legally in session. 
There is no need for me to impose upon 
the membership or upon the Speaker 
by repeating what I said then. I merely 
feel now that we are in the process of 
considering this bill and coming to a 
final vote that I should renew the point 
of order for the reasons that I stated 
yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. For the reasons 
stated on yesterday and 2 days before, 
the Chair overrules the point of order. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment. : 
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The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. HESELTON. I am. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HESELTON moves to recommit the bill 


to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 124, nays 187, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 119, as follows: 


[Roll No. 163} 
YEAS—124 
Addonizio Pulton Marshall 
Andersen, Furcolo Miller, Calif. 
H. Carl Garmatz Mitchell 
Aspinall Goodwin Multer 
Bailey Gorski, N. Y Murray, Wis. 
Barrett, Pa Granahan Nelson 
Bates, Mass. Granger O'Brien, IN. 
Biemiller Green O'Brien, Mich 
Bishop Gross O'Hara, 
Blatnik Hagen O'Konski 
Bolling Havenner O'Neill 
Bolton, Md. Heselton O'Sullivan 
Bosone Hobbs O'Toole 
Breen Holifield Patten 
Buckley, III Holmes Patterson 
Burke Howell Philbin 
Byrne, N. Y. Huber Polk 
Canfield Irving Price 
Cannon Jackson, Wash. Ramsay 
Carroll Jacobs Rhodes 
Case, N. J. Jonas Rodino 
Christopher Judd Rooney 
Corbett Karst Sadowski 
Crook Karsten St. George 
Crosser Keating r 
Cunningham Kee Spence 
Davenport Keefe Stefan 
Davies, N. Y Keogh Sullivan 
Davis, Wis King Taurlello 
Dawson Lane Tollefson 
Delaney Lemke Van Zandt 
Denton Lesinski Velde 
Dingell Lind Wagner 
Dollinger Linehan Walter 
Donohue McCarthy White, Calif. 
Douglas McDonough Wier 
Doyle McGuire Wigglesworth 
Engel, Mich Mack, II. Wolverton 
Fallon Madden Yates 
Feighan Magee Young 
Flood Mansfield Zablocki 
Porand Marsalis 
NAYS—187 
Abbitt Brooks Cooley 
Abernethy Brown, Ga. Cooper 
Albert Brown, Ohio Cotton 
Allen, Calif. Bryson Cox 
Allen, La, Burdick Crawford 
Anderson, Calif. Burleson Curtis 
Andrews Burton Dague 
Arends Byrnes, Wis Davis, Ga. 
Barrett, Wyo. Camp Davis, Tenn 
Battle Carlyle DeGraffenried 
Beckworth Case, S. Dak DEwart 
Bennett, Fla. Chelf Dondero 
Bennett, Mich. Chiperfield Doughton 
Boggs, Del. Church ham 
Boggs, La. Cole, Kans. Elliott 
Boykin Cole, N. Y. Engle, Calif. 
Bramblett Colmer Fellows 
Brehm Combs Fenton 


Fernandez Lovre Rogers, Mass. 
te Lucas Sanborn 
Gamble Lyle Scott, 
ary McConnell Hugh D., Jr. 
Gathings McCormack Scrivner 
Gavin McCulloch Scudder 
Gillette McMillan, S.C. Shafer 
Gossett McMillen, Il. Sheppard 
Graham McSweeney Short 
Grant Mahon Simpson, III 
Gwinn Martin, Iowa Simpson, Pa. 
Hale Martin, Mass. Smathers 
Hall, Merrow Smith, Kans. 
Leonard W. Meyer Smith, Va 
Harden Michener Smith, Wis. 
Hardy Miles Steed 
Hare Miller, Md. Stockman 
Harris Miller, Nebr. Taber 
Harrison ills Tackett 
Harvey Monroney Talle 
Hays, Ark Morris Taylor 
Hébert Moulder ‘Teague 
Herlong Murdock Thomas, Tex, 
Herter Murray, Tenn. Thompson 
Hill Nixon Thornberry 
Hoeven Norblad Trimble 
Hoffman, Mich. Norrell Underwood 
Hope O'Hara, Minn. Vorys 
Pace Wadsworth 
Jackson, Calif. Peterson Weichel 
am Phillips, Calif. Welch, Mo. 
Jenison Poage erdel 
Jenkins Poulsen Wheeler 
Jensen Preston White, Idaho 
Jones, Ala. Priest Whitten 
Jones, Mo. Rains Whittington 
Jones, N. C. Rankin Wickersham 
Kearney Redden Williams 
Kilburn Reed, Willis 
Kilday Reed, N. Y Wilson, Ind 
Kunkel Rees Wilson, Okla. 
Latham Regan Wilson, Tex. 
LeCompte Rich Wolcott 
LeFevre Richards 
Lodge Rogers, Fla. Worley 
ANSWERED “PRESENT"—2 
Kerr - Withrow 
NOT VOTING—119 
Allen, III. Gore Noland 
Andresen, Gorski, III. Noron 
August H. Gregory an 
Angell ll, Patman 
Auchincloss Edwin Arthur Perkins 
Barden Halleck Pfeifer, 
Baring Hand Joseph L. 
Bates, Ky. Hart Pfeiffer, 
Beall Hays, Ohio William L. 
Bentsen Hedrick Phillips, Tenn. 
Blackney Heffernan Pickett 
Bland Heller Plumley 
Bolton,Ohio Hinshaw Potter 
Bonner Hoffman, Il. Powell 
Buchanan Hull Quinn 
Buckley, N. Y. Javits Rabaut 
Bulwinkle Jennings Ribicoff 
Burnside Johnson Riehlman 
Carnahan Kean Rivers 
Cavalcante Kearns Roosevelt 
Celler Kelley Sabath 
Chatham Kennedy Sadlak 
Chesney Kirwan Scott, Hardie 
Chudoff Klein Secrest 
Clemente Kruse Sikes 
Clevenger Lanham Sims 
Coudert Larcade Smith, Ohio 
Deane Lichtenwalter Staggers 
Dolliver Lynch Stanley 
Eaton McGrath Stigler 
Eberharter McGregor Sutton 
Ellsworth McKinnon Thomas, N. J. 
Elston Mack, Wash. Towe 
Evins Macy Vinson 
Fisher Marcantonio Vursell 
Fogarty Mason Walsh 
Ford Morgan Welch, Calif. 
Frazter Morrison Whitaker 
Gilmer Morton Winstead 
Golden Murphy Wood 
Gordon Nicholson Woodhouse 
So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Withrow for, with Mr. Halleck against. 

Mr. Rabaut for, with Mr. Kerr against. 

Mr. Burnside for, with Mr. Rivers against. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio for, with Mr. Stanley 
against. 
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Mr. Murphy for, with Mr. Gilmer against. 

Mr. Ribicoff for, with Mr. Sikes against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Patman against. 

Mr. Klein for, with Mr. Sutton against. 

Mrs. Norton for, with Mr. Dolliver against. 

Mr. Kean for, with Mr. Frazier against. 

Mr. Roosevelt for, with Mr. Gore against. 

Mr. Mack of Washington for, with Mr. 
Kerns against. 

Mr. Quinn for, with Mr. Gregory against. 

Mr. Sadlak for, with Mr. Phillips of Ten- 
nessee against, 

Mr. Clemente for, with Mr. Noland against. 

Mr. Eberharter for, with Mr. Kruse against. 

Mr. Riehlman for, with Mr. McGregor 
against. 

Mr. Buchanan for, 
against, 

Mr. Hand for, with Mr. Allen of Illinois 
against. 

Mr. Marcantonio for, with Mr. Stigler 
against. 

Mr. Ellsworth for, with Mr. Ford against. 

Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr. Bentsen against. 

Mr. Beall for, with Mr. Vursell against. 

Mr, Gordon for, with Mr. Larcade against. 

Mr. William L. Pfeiffer for, with Mr. Hin- 
shaw against. 

Mr. Hoffman of Illinois for, with Mr. Bon- 
ner against. 

Mr. Lanham for, 
against. 

Mr. Javits for, with Mr. Macy against. 

Mr. Baring for, with Mr. Pickett against. 

Mr. McKinnon for, with Mr. Passman 
against. 

Mr, Chesney for, with Mr. Deane against, 

Mr. Gorski of Illinois for, with Mr. Evins 
against. 

Mr. Chudoff for, with Mr. Vinson against. 

Mr. Kelley for, with Mr. Whitaker against. 

Mr. Morgan for, with Mr. Wood against. 

Mr. Joseph L. Pfeifer for, with Mr. Bates 
of 8 against. 

. Hart for, with Mr. Barden against. 
aan Heller for, with Mr. Bland against. 
Mr. Staggers for, with Mr. Sims against. 
Mr. Heffernan for, with Mr. Fisher against. 
Mr. Hardie Scott for, with Mr. Nicholson 

against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Perkins with Mrs. Bolton of Ohio. 

Mr. Secrest with Mr. Angell. 

Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Cavalcante with Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Carnahan with Mr. Edwin Arthur Hall. 

Mr. Hedrick with Mr. Smith of Ohio. 

Mr. McGrath with Mr. Plumley. 

Mr. Buckley of New York with Mr. Black- 
ney. 

Mrs. Woodhouse with Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Powell with Mr, Auchincloss. 

Mr. Chatham with Mr. Elston. | 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a pair with the gentleman from Indiana, 
Mr. HALLECK, who is unavoidably absent. 
If he were present he would have voted 
“nay.” I therefore withdraw my vote 
“yea,” and answer “present.” 

Mr. D’Ewart changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. HucxH D. Scorr, JR., changed his 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. MILLER of California changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I have a live 
pair with the gentleman from Michigan, 
Mr. RABAUT. If present he would have 
voted “yea.” I voted “nay.” I there- 
fore withdraw my vote and answer 
“present.” 

Mr. Patterson changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


with Mr. Morrison 


with Mr. Bulwinkle 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for a minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to inquire of the 
majority leader what the program will 
be for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I shall be very 
glad to inform the gentleman. I am 
bracketing bills for the week, not the 
particular day. 

Monday we will take up the minimum- 
wage bill, H. R. 5856; and I understand 
6 hours of general debate have been 
allowed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
is fairly liberal. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thoroughly 
agree; more liberal than I had hoped. 

Other rules have been reported: House 
Joint Resolution 293, the Haiti Bicenten- 
nial is one; and a resolution has been 
reported to investigate lobbying. 

Then there will be called up the bill 
H. R. 5526, the bill to lighten the work 
load of the President. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
could the gentleman inform us whether 
there is any resolution reported out look- 
ing toward the lightening of the work 
load of the Congress either by recess or 
adjournment? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is a very 
pertinent inquiry and is in the minds of 
all of us. 

Any other program I will announce, 
but I am very hopeful that in the next 
week we can get up the military-aid bill 
if it is reported out of committee; and 
with the military aid and the career aid, 
if a rule comes out on it, and if the Ways 
and Means Committee reports out the 
Social Security Act amendments, then 
we shall be in very good shape so far as 
the House is concerned, I can frankly 
advise the House. The No. 1 bill, of 
course, is the military-aid bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Then 
the House has something to look for- 
ward to, at least. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The House has 
everything to look forward to. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. When will the 
military-aid bill come up come up? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the bill is re- 
ported out I will make every effort to 
bring it up for action this week. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Will the gen- 
tleman advise the House whether there 
is any rule of the House requiring a com- 
mittee to use the full time granted to it 
for general debate? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; whoever is 
in charge of the rule could yield for an 
amendment reducing it, if he desired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Very fine; I 
would certainly yield for such an amend- 
ment if I had the floor. 


AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS ACT 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 
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Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, on that 


I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 183, nays 131, answered 


present“ 2, not voting 116, as follows: 


Abernethy 
Albert 


Bennett, Fla. 


Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 


rosser 
Cunningham 
Davenport 


[Roll No. 164] 


YEAS—183 


Horan 
Jackson, Calif. 
James 
Jenison 
Jenkins 
Jenseń 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Jones, N. C. 


Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 
Merrow 
Meyer 
Michener 
Miles 

Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mills 


NAYS—131 


Davies, N. Y. 
Davis, Wis. 


Doyle 


Havenner 
Heselton 


O'Hara, Minn. 
Pace 


Peterson 
Phillips, Calif. 


Rogers, Fla. 


Rogers, Mass. 


Sanborn 


Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Scrivner 
Scudder 
Shafer 
Short 
Simpson, III. 
Simpson, Pa, 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 


Wickersham 


Winstead 


Magee Patten Stefan 
Mansfield Patterson Sullivan 
Marsalis Philbin Tauriello 
Marshall Polk Tollefson 
Miller, Calif. Price Van Zandt 
Mitchell Velde 
Multer Rhodes Wagner 
Murray, Wis. Rodino Walter 
Nelson Rooney White, Calif. 
O'Brien, Il. Sadowski White, Idaho 
O’Brien, Mich. St. George Wier 
O'Hara, Il, Sasscer Wigglesworth 
O’Konski Sheppard Wolverton 
O'Neill Sims Yates 
O'Sullivan Smathers Young 
O'Toole Spence Zablocki 
ANSWERED “PRESENT” —2 
Kerr Withrow 
NOT VOTING—116 
Abbitt Gore Nicholson 
Allen, II. Gorski, III. Noland 
Andresen, Gregory Norton 
August H, Hall, Passman 
Angell Edwin Arthur Patman 
Auchincloss Haileck Perkins 
en Hand Pfeifer, 
Baring Hays, Ohio Joseph L. 
Bates, Ky. Hedrick Pfeiffer, 
Beall Heffernan Willam L. 
Bentsen Heller Phillips, Tenn 
Blackney Hinshaw Pickett 
Bland Hoffman, IN Plumley 
Bolton, Ohio Hull Potter 
Bonner Javits Powell 
Buchanan Jennings Quinn 
Buckley, N. Y. Johnson Rabaut 
Bulwinkle Jonas Ribicoff 
Burnside Kean Riehiman 
Kearns Rivers 
Cavalcante Kelley Roosevelt 
Celler Kennedy Sabath 
Chatham rwan Sadlak 
Chesney Klein Scott, Hardie 
Chudoff Kruse Secrest 
Clemente Lanham Sikes 
Clevenger Larcade Smith, Ohio 
Coudert Lichtenwalter Staggers 
Deane Lynch Stanley 
Dolliver McGrath Stigler 
ton McGregor Sutton 
Eberharter McKinnon Thomas, N. J 
Ellsworth Mack, Wash. 
Elston Vinson 
Fogarty Marcantonio Vursell 
Ford n Walsh 
Frazier Morgan Welch, Calif. 
Gilmer Morrison Whitaker 
Golden Morton Wood 
Gordon Murphy Woodhouse 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


. Mr. Hinshaw for, with Mr. Hoffman of Illi- 
nois against. 
Mr. Bonner for, with Mr. Jonas against. 
Mr. Bulwinkle for, with Mr. Baring against. 
Mr. Macy for, with Mr. McKinnon against. 
Mr. Passman for, with Mr. Chesney against. 
Mr. Deane for, with Mr. Chudoff against. 
Mr. Vinson for, with Mr. Kelley against. 
Mr. Whitaker for, with Mr. Morgan against. 
Mr. Wood for, with Mr. William L. Pfeiffer 
against. 
Mr. Bates of Kentucky for, with Mr. Heller 
against. 
Mr. Barden for, with Mr. Staggers against. 
Mr. Bland for, with Mr. Heffernan against. 
Mr. Fisher for, with Mr. Kennedy against. 
Mr. Abbitt for, with Mr. Gorski of Illinois 
against. — 
Mr. Potter for, with Mr. Javits against. 
Mr. Nicholson for, with Mrs. Woodhouse 
against. 
Mr. Ellsworth for, with Mr. Fogarty against. 
Mr. Halleck for, with Mr. Withrow against, 
Mr. Kerr for, with Mr. Rabaut against. 
Mr. Rivers for, with Mr. Burnside against. 
Mr. Stanley for, with Mr. Hays of Ohio 
against. 
Mr. Gilmer for, with Mr. Murphy against. 
Mr: Pickett for, with Mr. Ribicoff against. 
Mr. Sikes for, with Mr. Celler against, 
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Mr. Patman for, with Mr. Klein against. 

Mr. Sutton for, with Mrs. Norton against. 

Mr. Dolliver for, with Mr. Kean against. 

Mr. Frazier for, with Mr. Roosevelt against. 

Mr. Gore for, with Mr. Mack of Washington 
against. 

Mr. Kearns for, with Mr. Quinn against. 

Mr. Gregory for, with Mr. Sadlak against. 

Mr. Phillips of Tennessee for, with Mr. 
Clemente against. 

Mr.. Noland for, 
against. 

Mr. Kruse for, with Mr. McGrath against. 

Mr. McGregor for, with Mr. Powell against. 

Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Buchanan 
against. 

Mr. Allen of Illinois for, with Mr. Hand 
against. 

Mr. Stigler for, with Mr, Marcantonio 
against. 

Mr, Ford for, with Mr. Joseph L. Pfeifer 
against. 

Mr. Bentsen for, with Mr. Kirwan against. 

Mr. Vursell for, with Mr. Beall against. 

Mr. Larcade for, with Mr. Gordon agairst. 


Additional general pairs: 

Mr. Perkins with Mrs. Bolton of Ohio. 

Mr. Secrest with Mr. Angell. 

Mr. Cavalcante with Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Hedrick with Mr. Smith of Ohio. 

Mr. Buckley of New York with Mr. Auch- 
incloss. 

Mr. Chatham with Mr. Lichtenwalter. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, Mr. RaBAUT. If present he would 
have voted “nay.” I voted “yea.” I 
therefore withdraw my vote and answer 
“present.” > 

Mr. NORRELL changed his vote from 
“nay” to “veg,” 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a pair with the gentleman from Indiana, 
Mr. HALLECK, who is unavoidably absent. 
If present he would have voted “yea.” 
I voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
answer “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LEONARD W. HALL (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts) 
was granted permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
speech by Hon. Will Hays. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday, next 
week, be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT, 1938 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 183, Rept. No. 


with Mr. Eberharter 
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1205), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for consideration of the bill (H. R. 3190) to 
provide for the amendment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, and for other purposes, 
and all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed 6 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, the bill shall be 

read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
It shall be in order to consider without the 
intervention of any point of order the sub- 
stitute committee amendment recommended 
by the Committee on Education and Labor 
now in the bill, and such substitute for the 
purpose of amendment shall be considered 
under the five-minute rule as an original bill. 
At the conclusion of the reading of the bill 
for amendment the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote in 
the House on any of the amendments adopt- 
ed in the Committee of the Whole to the bill 
or committee substitute. The previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 

With the following amendments recom- 
mended by the Committee on Rules: 

On page 1, line 4, after the word “bill”, 
strike out (H. R. 3190) and insert in lieu 
thereof (H. R. 5856). 

On page 1, line 12, after the period, strike 
out the remainder of the sentence extending 
to the period on line 5, page 2. 

Amend the title so as to read: “Resolution 
for the consideration of H. R. 5856, a bill to 
provide for the amendment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, and for other pur- 
poses.” 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND ON BILL 
AMENDING NATURAL GAS ACT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members of 
the House may be permitted to extend 
their remarks on the bill (H. R. 1758) 
amending the Natural Gas Act, immedi- 
ately before the vote on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLATNIK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rxconp and include an 
article. 

Mr. DAVENPORT asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks in 
Appendix of the Recor» in two instances. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

Mr. PATTERSON (at the request of 
Mr. SmitH of Wisconsin) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include an 
excerpt. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcorp in three separate 
instances and in each to include extra- 
neous matter. 
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Mr. GWINN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record on the subject of 
wages and hours. 


AMERICAN-FINNISH FRIENDSHIP 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LYLE). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced a joint resolution which 
declares that it is the policy of our Gov- 
ernment to seek better political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural relations with the 
Republic of Finland, and to strengthen 
American-Finnish friendship. The bill 
also proposes—as a concrete expression 
oi said policy—that the Finnish World 
War I debt of $7,962,420 now due the 
United States as interest and principal 
payments, shall be canceled. 

The relations between the United 
States and the Finnish Republic have 
been marked by a long record of abiding 
friendship and good will. Most Ameri- 
cans are sympathetic to the Finnish 
people, and I know that this feeling is 
mutual. Finland is a law-abiding and in- 
dustrious nation, and her people are hon- 
est, hard-working, and deserving. Many 
times in the past, the United States has 
held out a helping hand to this small 
country, and Finland has always lived 
up to all obligations. It is therefore 
only natural that the Congress should 
write into law the policy of extending 
and strengthening the ties of friendship 
between the United States and Finland. 

Let me remind my colleagues that Fin- 
land was one of the chief victims of 
World War II. She was unfortunate in 
being located between two great world 
powers, and like Belgium, her lands be- 
came a battleground as the great powers 
became locked in a death struggle. Hers 
was the fate of all small nations who by 
virtue of geographical location find 
themselves in areas of conflict of the 
great powers. In the absence of an ef- 
fective world organization, they become 
the victims of the game of power politics, 
over which they have no control. 

Since the end of World War II, Fin- 
land, along with many other nations, has 
been faced by many difficult economic 
problems. Some 400,000 homeless refu- 
gees had to be housed and fed—among 
them were 40,000 farm families that had 
to be resettled on new lands. Her food 
production had fallen, industrial pro- 
duction was down, and serious raw ma- 
terial shortages developed. For some 
time her people were hungry, ill-clothed, 
and inadequately housed. 

Although these problems seemed al- 
most unsurmountable, the Finnish Gov- 
ernment tackled them with vigor and 
initiative, and Finland’s economic re- 
covery has been impressive. Factories 
and homes have been rebuilt, food pro- 
duction has been stepped up to a point 
where Finland is again exporting meat, 
cheese, and other dairy products. The 
production of her metal trades and forest 
industries has been nearly doubled. 
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This record of recovery is truly impres- 
sive, and represents a tribute to the 
hard-working Finnish people and their 
Government. It has been accomplished 
by hard work, initiative, and coopera- 
tion on the part of the Finnish people, 
and their achievements outstrip many of 
the nations that have received Marshall 
plan aid. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to do something to 
help this hard-working, industrious lit- 
tle country, and to demonstrate Amer- 
ica’s feelings of good will toward the peo- 
ple of Finland. I know that the people 
of my district, many of whom are of 
Finnish descent, agree with this objec- 
tive, and I am sure that a vast majority 
of the American people are also in accord 
with these sentiments. 

One way to express our good will is to 
write off the World War I debt owed by 
Finland to the United States. It amounts 
to less than $8,000,000,000, which is in- 
significant compared to the billions that 
the Congress has been appropriating for 
military and economic aid to half the 
nations of the world. 

Finland has not. received 1 cent of 
Marshall plan funds. She has received 
some American credits in recent years, 
in the form of loans, and I am confident 
that these will be repaid in full. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
Finland will pay the World War I debt, 
as this country has always honored all 
her obligations. But I think that it is 
unreasonable to ask that she do so. This 
nation has had hard going during re- 
cent years, and in my opinion it would 
be a real act of friendship for the United 
States to write off this debt during the 
present session of Congress. Such a step 
would be in keeping with the traditional 
feeling of good will between the people 
of the two countries, and would contrib- 
ute to international understanding—the 
only sound basis for world peace. 


LEGALITY OF THE PRESENT SITTINGS OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of suggestions that have been made 
that Congress take some action to elimi- 
nate any possibility that its present sit- 
tings are unauthorized or unlawful or il- 
legal, I simply want to go on record as 
stating my belief that some action 
should be taken if there is even a remote 
possibility that present sittings do not 
conform to law. I have full confidence 
in the rulings of the Speaker, but believe 
some action would be advisable if there 
be any doubt about the matter. Con- 
gress can clarify the matter by very sim- 
ple and expeditious action so the legality 
of its legislation cannot be questioned 
during the time after July 31. 

While on the subject let me also state 
that it is my own personal opinion that 
Congress would do first things first if the 
administration leadership would state 
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what matters must be passed upon by 
Congress before adjournment may be 
considered. I personally am not con- 
cerned about the date of adjournment, 
but I believe a great deal more could be 
accomplished if definite and specific 
statements were made as to what bills 
must be considered by Congress before 
adjournment will be considered by those 
in power. 


POST EXCHANGE AND RESALE ACTIVI- 
TIES INVESTIGATION 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include a report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the work of the subcommit- 
tee of the Armed Services Committee 
which has been investigating retail ac- 
tivities and post exchanges, it occurred 
to me that the Members of the House, 
pending the printing of the final report, 
would like to have a summary of our in- 
quiry of findings, recommendations, 
and fina] agreements of the armed serv- 
ices concerning these matters. 

In any investigation such as this, there 
are bound to be some differences of 
opinion concerning the aims, practices, 
and results of governmentally operated 
retail establishments. There is also 
bound to be some dissatisfaction and 
disappointment on the part of those 
whose privileges based in fact upon sub- 
sidies and tax exemptions from the Gov- 
ernment are curtailed. 

As I stated at the outset of the inves- 
tigation, it was our intention to be fair 
and just with all parties concerned, and 
we have not, to my knowledge, deviated 
from that policy. We have been just as 
anxious to protect ordinary members of 
the armed services from exploitation by 
unscrupulous persons as we have been 
desirous to assure to American retailers 
their traditional right to conduct their 
business without Government unwar- 
ranted competition. 

I expect that the full and final report 
of the committee will be available in 
about 10 days. It will deal with the sub- 
ject matter of the investigation in more 
detail and will present statistical and 
probative evidence in support of our find- 
ings. I believe that the results of our 
investigation are constructive and will 
redound to the interest of the armed 
services as well as American business. 

The following is the preliminary report 
which I recently made to our Armed 
Services Committee: 

Pursuant to a resolution of the full com- 
mittee, the subcommittee has been investi- 
gating the resale activities of the armed 
forces since the 12th of April, and I am 
happy to report to you at this time that 
we have reached a solution on all of the 
„controversial issues. 

Before giving you a summary of the com- 
mittee’s activities, I would first like to advise 
you of the scope of the operations and activ- 
ities which we have investigated. The resale 
activities of the armed forces embrace three 
different types. The first of these is the 
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quartermaster sales stores of the Army and 
the Air Force, and the Navy and the Marine 
Corps uniform shops. These activities are 
finances from appropriated funds and their 
chief function is to furnish items of regu- 
lation uniform wearing apparel. Due to the 
fact that another special subcommittee of 
this committee, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. HÉBERT, is conducting a separate investi- 
gation of this activity, our subcommittee has 
restricted its inquiry into this matter to the 
receiving of a brief factual account of the 
scope of the business. We have made no 
decisions or recommendations regarding this 
activity and completely defer to Mr. HEBERT’s 
subcommittee which will subsequently report 
its findings to this committee. 

The second activity which we have con- 
sidered concerns the commissary stores of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 
A commissary is a service grocery store and 
each of them is operated from appropriated 
funds. They have been established by 
statute and, generally speaking, were created 
for the purpose of furnishing items of sub- 
sistence to service personnel at the lowest 
possible price. They are not operated for 
profit. During the calendar year 1948 a total 
of 215 commissaries, operated by all of the 
services, did a gross business of $79,670,000 
within the continental limits of the United 
States. 

The third type of activity is the post ex- 
change, operated by the Army, the Air Force, 
and the Marine Corps, and its counterpart 
in the Navy, the Navy ships’ service stores. 
Generally speaking, these activities are oper- 
ated from nonappropriated funds and are 
sustained from the profits which are gener- 
ated by the business. The exception to this 
is that these activities are housed in rent- 
free buildings, the salaries of all military 
personnel are paid from appropriated funds, 
and at least a portion of the maintenance of 
the premises and the utilities are paid from 
appropriated funds. During calendar 1948, 
the combined services operated 374 of these 
activities within the continental limits of 
the United States. They had combined gross 
sales of $251,388,000 and generated a com- 
bined net profit of $15,455,000. 

During the course of our public hearings, 
we received testimony from approximately 25 
businessmen and representatives of retail as- 
sociations—all of whom were critical of the 
resale activities of the armed forces. These 
witnesses charged that (1) the armed forces 
are actively competing with established pri- 
vate business; (2) this type of competition 
jeopardizes public confidence in retailers, 
their prices, and their integrity in the dis- 
charge of the distributive function; (3) mer- 
chandise not properly classified as articles of 
small personal needs were being sold on a 
large scale contrary to the intent of Congress; 
(4) special order privileges (unlimited as to 
unit value in the case of the Navy and lim- 
ited to $300 in the case of the Army and the 
Air Force) permit purchase of a wide range 
of merchandise not stocked in military stores; 
(5) large numbers of civilians acquire mer- 
chandise, either directly or through friends 
and associates in the armed forces, in contra- 
vention of the intent of the Congress and of 
military regulations; (6) military stores re- 
fuse to collect and pay the heavy Federal 
retail excise taxes on furs, jewelry, luggage, 
and toilet preparations; and (7) military 
stores are not subject to State retail sales- 
tax laws, real and personal property taxes, 
and many other types of State and local 
taxes. 

Now I want to comment very briefly on 
each of these charges so that the committee 
will realize the necessity for the decisions 
which we have reached. 

1. There can be no question that the 
armed forces are actively competing with es- 
tablished private business. In accordance 
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with current regulations, a very wide range 
of merchandise is being sold through these 
stores and much of it duplicates merchan- 
dise being sold by retail businessmen within 
the same general area of the store. Due to 
the fact that the post exchanges and ships’ 
service stores are not subject to State taxes, 
have not imposed the Federal retailers ex- 
cise tax on appropriate items, have no rent 
to pay, and pay only a portion of the upkeep 
of the premises and their utilities, it is in- 
evitable that these stores can sell merchan- 
dise at a much lower price than merchants 
in the same vicinity. In order to correct 
this abuse, the committee has urged the 
services to impose the Federal retailers ex- 
cise tax on all appropriate items, to defray 
all operating expenses, except rent and the 
salaries of military personnel, from the pro- 
ceeds of the business, and to reduce the cost 
limitations on merchandise sold over the 
counter to such an extent that luxury items 
would be eliminated from the stock. I am 
pleased to report to the committee that the 
services have accepted the decision of the 
committee on each of these items. The Fed- 
eral retailers excise tax went into effect in 
all post exchanges and ships’ service stores 
within the continental limits of the United 
States on August 1. It is recognized that a 
considerable amount of merchandise in- 
cluded in present stocks exceeds the new cost 
limitations which the committee fecom- 
mends. The services have assured the com- 
mittee that they will govern their future 
purchasing policies in accordance with the 
committee’s decision, and that they will dis- 
pose of all unauthorized merchandise as ex- 
peditiously as possible. It is not expected 
that this will require any great period of 
time and in no event should it extend beyond 
January 1, 1950. 

2. We must recognize the fact that we 
have entered a phase of economic life which 
is commonly referred to as a buyer's market. 
Instead of being faced with a scarcity of 
merchandise, every retailer has an abundance 
of merchandise and is actively competing for 
business. Many of the items are subject to 
the fair trade laws which exist in 45 of our 
48 States, but those fair trade laws do not 
apply to merchandise sold in the post ex- 
changes or ships’ service stores. As a general 
rule, the price differential between post ex- 
changes and retail business houses is about 
20 percent, however, it is much greater on 
items subject to the fair trade laws. As a 
result of this situation, many people in the 
services have come to the conclusion that 
retailers in general are charging an exorbi- 
tant price for their merchandise. This atti- 
tude has been carried to such an extent 
that military personnel have openly accused 
reputable businessmen of dishonest opera- 
tion, apparently without regard for the fact 
that the merchant is bound by law to charge 
stipulated prices for certain items of mer- 
chandise and that his fixed operating ex- 
penses are greater than those of exchanges. 
We cannot condone such practices on the 
part of military personnel or other authorized 
patrons of the post exchanges and ships’ serv- 
ice stores. We feel that it is incumbent on 
the part of the military services to take 
such steps as may be necessary to properly 
indoctrinate military personnel on this mat- 
ter. 

8. The committee has come to the conclu- 
sion that many articles are being sold by 
the services for which we can find no justi- 
fication. We can see no justification for the 
selling of diamond rings, sterling silverware, 
expensive coats and other similar 
items which in no sense of the word can be 
construed to be items of necessity, conven- 
ience or comfort so far as military personnel 
are concerned. Rather than eliminate these 
articles specifically, we have accomplished 
our purpose by reducing the cost price which 
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the services pay for their items of merchan- 
dise. We feel confident that this action on 
the part of the committee will bring the post 
exchange and ships’ service store operation 
more nearly in conformity with the intent 
of Congress. It would not be correct to say 
that either the services or their critics is 
entirely satisfied with the committee deci- 
sions in this respect, however, the committee 
is confident that it has attained a reasonable 
and fair. solution. 

4. Special order privileges have presented 
a very troublesome problem. These privi- 
leges consist of being able to order items of 
merchandise from manufacturers and others 
when such items are not carried in stock in 
the post exchanges and ship’s service stores. 
The Navy has no cost limitation on such 
items, while the Army and the Air Force have 
a $300 cost limitation. We have investigated 
this situation very thoroughly and we can 
find no justification for its continuance. 
During the course of our investigation, we 
examined more than 5,000 special orders for 
1948. While it is true that some items of 
day to day necessity, such as furniture and 
durable goods, were purchased, most of the 
items were not of this character and many of 
them were luxury items. It is within this 
field of activity that many flagrant. abuses 
have occurred. The committee gradually 
came to the conviction that the special order 
privileges should be abolished. On June 9, 
in executive session, the committee made a 
decision to this effect and we have stead- 
fastly supported that decision in the face of 
the most determined efforts on the part of 
the military representatives to keep the 
privileges. We were so convinced of the 
propriety of our decision that we advised the 
military representatives that the committee 
would introduce legislation to abolish these 
privileges if the services did not abide by the 
committee decision. On that basis the armed 
forces have accepted our decision. Special 
order privileges will be abolished in all post 
exchanges and ships’ service stores within the 
continental limits of the United States. 

5. In spite of the efforts of military au- 
thorities to prevent unauthorized patrons 
from acquiring post exchange and ships’ 
service store merchandise, there is no ques- 
tion but that large numbers of unauthorized 
patrons have acquired such merchandise. 
This fact has resulted in severe criticism. 
The military authorities have consistently 
stated that they solicit any information 
which would prove such abuse. However, we 
cannot see the validity of the position of the 
military in attempting to place upon out- 
siders the responsibility for policing a mili- 
tary operation. In this connection, it is 
noted that the present methods employed by 
the military to prevent such abuse are en- 
tirely inadequate. In the first instance, sales 
personnel are not thoroughly indoctrinated 
as to the categories of authorized patrons. 
This is proved by the fact that personnel 
on active duty for only 1 day have been able 
to enjoy unlimited privileges in the post ex- 
changes in Washington, even during the 
midst of our investigation. Not only were 
they able to enjoy these privileges, they were 
urged to take advantage of them before this 
committee nrade any decisions which might 
curtail the merchandise available. The Army 
and the Air Force attempted to halt this 
abuse by requiring each purchaser who ac- 
quired an article costing in excess of $5 to 
sign a certificate that the merchandise be- 
ing acquired was for himself, a dependent, 
or as a bona fide gift. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of anyone who would not fall within 
one of these categories and since the pur- 
chaser did not have to designate the party 
for whom he was purchasing the item, it was 
almost an impossibility for an inspecting 
officer to determine whether or not a viola- 
tion had been committed. As a matter of 
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fact, the committee has received little evi- 
dence which would indicate that any real 
attempt was being made by appropriate mili- 
tary authorities to control this situation. We 
have received much testimony that it was 
badly abused. y 

The services have agreed to inaugurate a 
more detailed type of purchase slip for all 
items in excess of $5. It is hoped that the 
information required on this new purchase 
certificate will be sufficient to permit the 
Inspectors General to make periodic inves- 
tigations in an attempt to control, if not 
completely erase, this abuse. This commit- 
tee recommends that such investigations be 
conducted, on a spot-check basis, not less 
than twice annually. It is a regrettable fact 
that this type of abuse could not occur un- 
less an authorized purchaser, chiefly military 
personnel, agrees to violate the very regula- 
tions which permit him to enjoy these priv- 
ileges. We doubt that Service personnel have 
been properly indoctrinated as to their re- 
sponsibility and liability in this matter, and 
now urge that it be done as expeditiously 
as possible. 

6. Since it has previously been stated that 
the Federal retailers excise tax has already 
become effective in military stores, we need 
not give that item additional consideration. 

7. The allegation that military stores are 
not subject to State retail sales tax laws, 
real and personal property taxes, and many 
other types of State and local taxes is true. 
Each of these items is reflected in the prices 
of merchandise sold by retail businessmen, 
but they are not reflected in the selling price 
of post exchange and ships’ service-store 
merchandise. The committee has attempted 
to narrow this price differential by including 
additional and appropriate items of over- 
head expense, such as utilities and upkeep, 
and the Federal retailers excise tax. With 
the other curtailments which have been 
achieved, it is our sincere hope that we have 
removed the principal controversy from this 
issue. 

In addition to the criticisms of business- 
men, the committee has considered addi- 
tional matters. The names and origin of 
post exchanges and ships’ service stores are 
historical. However, the variation in names 
has led to a great deal of confusion. The 
committee recommended to the Services, on 
June 8, that a suitable single name be found 
for the designation of these activities. The 
Services have found an appropriate name, 
and, effective January 1, 1950, the Army, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps post exehanges and 
the Navy ships’ service stores shall be re- 
designated as Army exchanges, Navy ex- 
changes, Air Force exchanges, and Marine 
Corps exchanges. 

Another problem relating to the auditing 
procedures of the respective services was pre- 
sented to the committee. We received testi- 
mony from representatives of the Comptroller 
General who urged that the Comptroller 
General be authorized to conduct an annual 
audit of exchange accounts. At the present 
time the respective services handle this 
matter in different manners. The Navy re- 
quires an annual audit of its transactions 
by a recognized firm of outside accountants. 
It appears that this practice has proved 
most satisfactory in the Navy. The com- 
mittee agreed to forego the audit by the 
Comptroller General if the other services 
adopt the same accounting procedures pres- 
ently used by the Navy. This has been 
agreed to by each of the other services. 

There are wide variations in current regu- 
lations between the respective governing 
post exchange, ships’ service stores and com- 
missary activities. Since the outset of our 
investigation, the committee and each of 
the services have been in full agreement 
that it would be desirable to have a single 
uniform regulation for all of the services. 
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This has been accomplished and uniform 
exchange regulations az well as uniform com- 
missary regulations will become effective 
on October 1, 1949. By January 1, 1950, all 
commissaries in metropolitan areas will be 
closed. 

The final item for consideration concerns 
the inequity which exists today between cer- 
tain categories within the respective serv- 
ices. Under existing law all retired Regu- 
lars of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force are entitled to unlimited privileges of 
the exchanges and the commissaries. This 
includes disabled Navy Reserve officers who 
are carried on the retired list of the Navy and 
receive the same privileges, rights, and bene- 
fits as the retired Regulars. Statutory pro- 
vision is also made for the widows of Navy 
and Marine Corps personnel. The inequity 
arises from the fact that those non-Regular 
Officers of the Army and Air Forec who have 
become permanently disabled in service and 
are drawing retirement pay from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration are denied these privi- 
leges. Army and Air Force widows are like- 
wise denied the privileges. This inequity 
arose in 1939 when the present retirement 
laws governing Army and Air Force non- 
Regular officers were enacted. Less than 3 
weeks after the enactment of the law, the 
President issued his Executive Order No. 
8099 wherein he directed the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to administer the benefits of 
the act, rather than placing these officers on 
the retired list of the Army. As a result of 
this action, this same problem has been 
presented to every session of the Congress 
since 1940 and we have come to the con- 
clusion that we will not be a party to the 
perpetuation of this inequity. 

We strongly feel that exchange and com- 
missary privileges were originally established 
for the convenience and benefit of military 
personnel on extended active duty and it was 
our original decision to limit the privileges 
to that category. The services have strenu- 
ously opposed us in that opinion. They 
point out that retired personnel are still an 
organic part of the armed forces; that they 
are still subject to being called to active 
duty, and they are subject to punishment 
under the disciplinary codes of the respective 
services, In addition to this fact, they urge 
that we do not deprive career and disabled 
service personnel of privileges which they 
have enjoyed for many years, the denial of 
which would be destructive to their morale. 
The committee has receded from its original 
opinion on this matter, but only on the con- 
dition that the existing inequity be removed 
by administratively extending the same privi- 
leges to Army and Air Force personnel and 
their widows that are enjoyed by Navy and 
Marine Corps personnel. The services have 
agreed to abide by that decision. In reced- 
ing from our position we are fully aware of 
the fact that there is a substantial number 
of persons who will be added to the list of 
authorized patrons. However, in spite of 
the fact that a substantial number will be 
authorized to avail themselves of the privi- 
leges, the geographical distribution of these 
new patrons precludes any possibility that 
any substantial number of new patrons will 
find it possible to avail themselves of the 
privileges. We do not feel that we have 
added a harmful number of new patrons, and 
we are certain that we have eliminated an 
inequity which we were unwilling to per- 
petuate. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my sum- 
marization of the committee’s activities. I 
want to express my very real and sincere 
appreciation to the members of my subcom- 
mittee who were so diligent and cooperative 
throughout the investigation. I also want 
to pay tribute to Secretary Koehler, who 
represented the National Military Establish- 
ment, and his staff of military assistants and 
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advisers. They have worked exceedingly hard 
throughout the hearings and the many hours 
of conferences which we have held. The 
forthright manner in wich they conducted 
themselves was a novel and refreshing experi- 
ence and I commend their forthright manner 
to others in similar capacities. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, having concluded 
my remarks to the committee, I want to say 
that a much more detailed report is being 
prepared, however, I trust that the sum- 
mary which I have given will be sufficiently 
clear to the members of the committee to 
give them a full understanding of the prob- 
lems which we have considered and the deci- 
sions which we have reached. The military 
representatives have come into agreement 
with the committee most reluctantly in some 
instances, however, the items which I pre- 
sent to you here today are presented as a 
solution which has been accepted by the 
military. While it is true that representa- 
tives of retail business may not be in full 
accord with all of the actions of this com- 
mittee, I am confident that the imposition 
of the Federal retailer’s excise tax, the revi- 
sion of the authorized list of merchandise, 
and the abolishment of special order privi- 
leges will provide a very substantial accom- 
Plishment in the interest of retail business. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII AND ALASKA 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, if the Eighty-first Congress 
wants to go down in the history of this 
country as one of the Congresses of great 
accomplishments it has within its power 
to do so. 

There are two bills now pending before 
it. One to give statehood to the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii and another to give state- 
hood to the Territory of Alaska. 

These are worthy bills and should be 
enacted into law without further delay. 

There are no sound or pertinent rea- 
sons why these two great and rich Ter- 
ritories should not be given their place 
in the family of States. They have 
served their childhood long enough— 
they have reached their majority. 

Alaska and Hawaii are as capable of 
self-government as are any of the States 
in the Union—yes, they are capable of 
better government than many of their 
older and assumed mature sisters. 

Let this Congress act now and cover 
itself with everlasting glory. 


THE WHITE PAPER ON CHINA 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, my first im- 
pression on examination of the State De- 
partment’s white paper on China is that 
on balance China’s record is not as bad 
as I expected, while that of the American 
Government is worse. 

The weaknesses of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment at the end of an 8-year war and 
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occupation were well known. They were 
and still are the problem to be solved 
not our alibi for not solving it. The 
greater the difficulties we faced the 
greater our Government’s responsibility 
to find means to overcome them, because 
a Communist-controlled China is a mor- 
tal threat to Asia and then to ourselves. 

The one fact that overshadows every 
other is that on the most important issue 
of this century—the one on which our 
very survival depends—the Chinese Gov- 
ernment was right and our own Govern- 
ment was tragically wrong. Chinese 
leaders understood the nature, the ob- 
jectives, the methods, and the insidious 
threat of the world-wide Communist 
conspiracy. Our leaders did not. 

Now that we have the State Depart- 
ment’s excuses for failure in China, the 
American people are entitled to know 
what are its plans for success. The 
white paper is almost wholly negative. 
The main concern still remains—what 
do our officials have to offer that is posi- 
tive? Diagnosis is useless without rem- 
edy. If they are so occupied with justi- 
fying yesterday that they have neither 
the will nor the leadership to win to- 
morrow, then the American Congress and 
public must demand that those who be- 
lieve nothing effective can be done in 
China step aside for those who believe 
something can be done—and must be 
done—and now. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEEFE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article entitled 
“The Image of Victory,” by Chester D. 
Seftenberg, notwithstanding that it ex- 
ceeded two pages of the REcorp and, ac- 
cording to the Public Printer, cost $184.50 
to print. 

Mr. REED of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article by 
Constantine Brown. 

Mr. REES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper edi- 
torial. < 

Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an item taken from 
the Times-Herald. 


THE AGRICULTURAL IMPASSE 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to quote from a state- 
ment appearing in Science magazine by 
Director W. Gordon Whaley, of the plant 
research institute of the University of 
Texas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, “No 
course can more surely invite disaster 
than one which fosters headlong im- 
provement in peace and war of indus- 
tries which consume the products of the 
land while it all but ignores our relatively 
poor success in handling the land and 
its living cover.” This statement, taken 
from the July 22 number of Science, offi- 
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clal organ of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, is the 
opinion of Director W. Gordon Whaley, 
of the plant research institute of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, as given in an article 
on “the agricultural impasse.” 

This impasse is so closely related to 
the advice of William Vogt to examine 
our Santa Claus complex before plung- 
ing headlong into the “bold new pro- 
gram” of point 4 with its promise of 
surrender to communism unless we can 
stage “triumphant action * * * 
against hunger, misery, and despair,” 
that I have obtained leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp with excerpts and 
brief comments. Dr. Whaley’s analysis 
of the problem of population relative 
to “the highest production consistent 
with continual availability of raw mate- 
rials” is of elemental significance. 

Certainly atomic energy, applied to 
“headlong improvement of industries 
which consume the products of the land,” 
must make matters worse instead of bet- 
ter if it maximizes production to an ex- 
tent that is not “consistent with con- 
tinual availability of raw materials” 
from plant growth. For what nourishes 
man is green plants, not power plants. 
Power resources employed in “‘cheapen- 
ing” foods by an excessive rate of har- 
vest, for example, in pelagic fishing and 
whaling, can dangerously reduce the re- 
productive potential of the species being 
preyed upon. 

In fine, we are using modern science 
and invention to exploit sources of food 
supply, often to the point of extermina- 
tion. In doing so we are building up 
human populations that must, in but few 
generations ahead, perish in a state of 
starvation if not in war. “Among the 
underlying causes of war, no factor is of 
importance nearly equal to that of the 
relation of a population to the produc- 
tiveness of its lands,” says Dr. Whaley. 
Thus the President's “faith in the un- 
limited capacity of the American econ- 
omy” to expand, spells out a future di- 
lemma whose disaster can be assuaged, 
not by action at the time of its develop- 
ment, but only by foresight which puts 
its faith in socially imposed restraints 
rather than in the “social security” of the 
“welfare state.” In one way or another 
the social disease of overpopulation will 
be dealt with; but only by the ounce of 
prevention can it be done morally and 
without anguish. 

THE AGRICULTURAL IMPASSE 
(By W. Gordon Whaley, director, the plant 
research institute, the University of 

Texas) 

The efforts of all peoples to achieve a place 
in the sun have turned around the land and 
what it produces. Among the underlying 
causes of war, no factor is of importance 
nearly equal to that of the relation of a 
population to the productiveness of its lands. 
This relation involves a complex equation 
between the utilization of ores, molecules, 
and atoms and the handling of plants and 
animals which supply the energy for living. 
No course can more surely invite disaster 
than one which fosters headlong improve- 
ment in peace and war of industries which 
consume the products of the land while it 
all but ignores our relatively poor success in 
handling the land and its living cover. 
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The source of man’s energy is the green 
plant. Maintenance of his energy supply or 
its increase depends upon apt handling of 
his plants. If he fears the cutting off or 
liquidation of this supply he will fight for 
its preservation, The adequacy of the supply 
and its distribution is, in the last analysis, 
the key problem. Today we have an alter- 
native to the age-old unbalance of the fat 
years and the lean, the haves and the have- 
nots, and the birth of countless millions of 
human beings to the misery of inadequate 
food— we can replace “farming” with agricul- 
ture, the science of handling the land and 
its plants and animals. 

Great progress in such a revolution has al- 
ready been made. American agriculture, 
quite as much as American industry, helped 
to turn the recent tide of war toward the 
victory. Many of the peoples of ravaged Eu- 
rope and Asia owe both their freedom and 
their postwar survival to the American farm- 
er. But we are moving too slowly. The 
pressure of war and postwar conditions has 
so increased the drain of soil fertility and the 
effects of erosion and inefficient culture that 
these and related factors are reaching an 
emergency status earlier than they would 
have, had a normal peacetime pace prevailed. 
In much of our supporting agricultural re- 
search, too, we have reached an impasse; and 
in this there is great danger, for the laws of 
energy will not indefinitely permit increase 
of demand, without parallel increase in the 
available supply. 

From any long-range view, further lifting 
of the world standard of living can only fol- 
low increases in agricultural efficiency. In 
fact, because of increasing population pres- 
sures, even maintenance of the present 
standard demands a very considerable in- 
crease in this efficiency. The Food and Ag- 
ricultural Organization of the United Na- 
tions estimates increases (over previous pro- 
duction) of 21 percent for cereals, 100 per- 
cent for milk, and 163 percent for fruits and 
vegetables as minimum requirements for 
feeding the expanding world population by 
1960. The land available for growing these 
increased crops has shrunk from deteriora- 
tion and misuse. Moreover, the hope, often 
expressed, that such increases can be pro- 
duced in tropical countries overlooks the 
severe limitations of these regions. In most 
tropical regions there is, so far as agricul- 
ture is concerned, relatively little usable 
land. There are no great prairies, and be- 
cause of the topography only limited areas 
can be turned to the production of energy 
crops. Continued high temperatures and ex- 
cessive rainfall restrict both the types of 
plants that will grow and man’s efforts to 
grow them. Such conditions also often in- 
crease the magnitude of disease and insect 
problems to nearly uncontrollable propor- 
tions. The production of the Tropics is des- 
tined to be of growing importance with re- 
spect to many crops, but the resources of 
the Tropics are simply not such as to make 
the regions capable of assuming a major po- 
sition in the production of the energy crops. 
We must look instead for means of greatly 
increasing the production of Temperate Zone 
farms. 

THE BASIC PROBLEM 


In emphasizing the need for conserva- 
tion, it is common to picture the land as a 
potential resource, a sort of agricultural 
safe-deposit box from which man may draw 
fertility for his crops for an indefinite pe- 
riod. If he withdraws this fertility too rap- 
idly, however, or allows the mineral ele- 
ments to be washed away by erosion, he must 
move on to new land or, when new lands 
are no longer available, face ruin. All this 
is true, but it is a concept too limiting to 
serve as the basis of a scientific agriculture, 
It is necessary, instead, to think of a farm 
as a factory and the farmer's managing ef- 
forts as attempts to turn raw materials into 
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fine goods, soil elements into plant prod- 
ucts. The goal is the most rapid practical 
turn-over of fertility, the highest production 
consistent with continual availability of 
raw materials. Many of our soils lack cer- 
tain essential elements, but most of them 
contain, in practically inexhaustible 
amounts, all the required elements except 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium. Agri- 
culture becomes then in part a matter of 
supplying phosphorus and potassium as 
crude chemicals in the right amounts, fix- 
ing nitrogen chemically or by the activity of 
micro-organisms, and providing in one way 
or another such additional elements as may 
be required to enable the protoplasm of the 
living plants to manufacture, in mass pro- 
duction, fine goods. 

This is the salient fact. In practice the 
operation is exceedingly complex, and we 
are in discouraging ignorance of most of its 
components. The soil in which many key 
processes go on is a variable and little un- 
derstood medium, the steps in the func- 
tional processes by which plants convert 
materials from soil and air and the energy 
of light into fine goods are nearly complete 
mysteries, and the intricate balances of soil, 
plants, and climate have hardly been ap- 
proached. We know only enough to realize 
how much needs to be learned and to rec- 
ognize that if we had more knowledge we 
could make better adaptations, maintain 
much better balances, and control the haz- 
ards more effectively. 

Effective long-range use of the soil with 
efficient cultural practices and adequate con- 
trol of diseases and insect pests are pressing 
agricultural problems, but there are others. 
True to the American pattern, we have made 
greatest advances where mechanization fits 
into agriculture. In many crops all opera- 
tions from sowing to harvesting are now car- 
ried out by machines. One effect has been 
to call for greater efforts to improve plants; 
for the more highly developed agricultural 
practices become, the more urgent is the need 
to produce more efficient plants—plants 
which can produce more fine goods per unit 
of raw material, or which, better fitting the 
pattern of mechanized farming, can produce 
more cheaply. 

Advances in soil practices, control of plant 
diseases and pests, mechanization of farming 
operations, and plant improvement already 
have been great, but not so great as not to be 
dangerously dwarfed by industrial advances 
and the factors of population increase of the 
past several decades. Thus, an unhealthy 
situation arises. The more the efficiency of 
industry is increased and the higher wages 
it can pay, the more difficult it becomes for 
the less efficient agriculture to find labor and 
capital. The more efficient industry becomes, 
the more it expands and the greater be- 
comes the need for new or better agricultural 
products; and even apart from industrial de- 
velopment, the more population increases 
me nore people agriculture has to feed and 
clothe. 


Dr. Whaley then turns to an extensive 
consideration of congressional support 
for plant research in the hope of remov- 
ing the “impasse” between the “efficien- 
cy” of industry and of agriculture. 

We should beware, however, of the 
idea that the land can be made into an 
“endless frontier” by science; for nature 
is no nest of safe-deposit boxes awaiting 
the pleasure of Congress in fostering re- 
search to unlock their secrets and en- 
able us to draw sustenance for an in- 
definite expansion of population. It is 
not possible that “the science of han- 
dling the land and its plants and ani- 
mals” can afford an “alternative to the 
age-old unbalance of * * * the 
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haves and have-nots, and the birth 
of countless millions of human beings to 
the misery of inadequate food,” unless 
those births are restrained instead of 
encouraged by social measures. 

Except by irrigation, for which the op- 
portunity is nowhere very extensive, 
man’s culture of plants has generally re- 
duced the pristine photosynthetic capac- 
ity of the earth’s plant cover in order 
to attain what Dr. Whaley calls “fine 
goods” that can be eaten. Restoring 
some measure of this primitive capacity 
by scientific agriculture is feasible. But 
to match the harvesting capacity of our 
modern, mechanical Frankenstein by an 
equally expansive biological technology 
is to deal in Brobdinagian fantasies. 
“Unraveling the facts of growth, devel- 
opment, and reproduction” can hardly 
outstrip the work of countless genera- 
tions of biological evolution by utilizing 
anything which that evolution has made 
possible in plant growth. When, if ever, 
man does succeed in outstripping the 
productive capacity of vegetable life, he 
will have to bypass and displace plant 
life by himself becoming, in effect, a 
plant species through development, not 
of biological, but of physical, science. 
Until then the farm will remain, as it 
now is, just a farm and not a factory. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


STOCK PILING 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission to address the House 
on a matter of transcendent importance. 

Both Houses of the Congress have 
acted to appropriate funds and contract 
authority for the stock piling of strategic 
and critical materials. The appropria- 
tions were signed by the President. I 
can assure the Members of this body that 
the stock-pile appropriations were given 
very careful consideration before we of 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee 
recommended the action which you ap- 
proved. 

Subsequently a report has been made 
in the other House, recommending that 
the appropriations which are now law be 
cut back by $275,000,000. Equally sig- 
nificant, the report in effect directed the 
Munitions Board, which carries out the 
stock-piling operation, to abstain from 
the making of long-term contracts for 
materials overseas. 

Naturally, we are all aware of the need 
for a prosperous industry in the United 
States, but unwise and uneconomical re- 
strictions should not be placed on the 
stock-piling program to make it carry 
out functions for which it was not in- 
tended. 

The aim of the stock pile, as stated 
in the act, is to decrease and prevent 
wherever possible a dangerous and costly 
dependence of the United States upon 
foreign nations for supplies of strategic 
and critical materials. Of the 69 ma- 
terials being stock-piled, 42 are not avail- 
able in the United States at all. Only 
8 of the materials being stock-piled are 
produced in quantities sufficient to meet 
half the needs of American industry. 
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For the stock pile to concentrate on these 
8 materials at the expense of the other 
61 equally essential materials would be 
to defeat the purpose of the act and to 
embark on a wasteful and fruitless dis- 
sipation of public funds under the guise 
of national security. 

The 69 materials selected for the stock 
pile were chosen on the basis of careful 
consideration and appraisal by many 
agencies of the Government. The ad- 
vice of private industry was also sought. 
The Munitions Board has developed pro- 
curement schedules for each material 
on the basis of sound criteria. The rate 
of purchase for every material has been 
carefully worked out so that the stock 
pile will at all times provide a maximum 
of security for every dollar spent. Ma- 
terials available only from overseas are 
considered to have the highest strategic 
priority. This makes obvious common 
sense. Sources of these materials might 
be cut off from us in time of a war. Yet 
it is these very materials that the Muni- 
tions Board is directed to refrain from 
buying on long-term contracts by a com- 
mittee of the other House. 

It is significant, I think, that the Muni- 
tions Board is under pressure at the mo- 
ment from two sides. One school of 
opinion sees in the stock-piling program 
a device to support domestic mining 
production in time of surplus. This 
group holds that domestic production 
should be absorbed by the stock pile, after 
the fashion of an ever normal granary, 
whatever the cost. The opposite view 
is that the stock pile ought to be used 
as an adjunct of our foreign policy, to 
provide dollars to nations abroad with 
which to buy American manufactured 
goods. The stock pile has not yielded 
and should not yield to the claims of 
either group. 

The purpose of the stock pile is 
simple: To buy such quantities and types 
of materials as will contribute most to 
the national security. The program is 
not a current expenditure; it is an in- 
vestment in materials with an everlast- 
ing usefulness to the national security. 
The minute this purpose is obscured by 
side issues, the whole basis of the stock 
pile is threatened. 

Uninformed criticism of the selection 
of the materials being stock-piled should 
not confuse the fact of their essen- 
tiality. Pepper for instance. 

Pepper is essential, and without a sub- 
stitute, in making canned or processed 
meats palatable. The stock piling now 
of pepper means that we are taking in 
advance a wartime food conservation 
measure. 

Likewise with castor oil. This oil, 
which comes from the Brazilian castor 
bean, is a vital ingredient in the manu- 
facture of tough-filament nylon, a con- 
stituent of low-temperature hydraulic 
brake fluid for aircraft, an ingredient in 
lubricants and greases, an essential dry- 
ing oil in paints and in ink used for print- 
ing of bank notes, a base for the chemi- 
cally treated oils used in processing tex- 
tiles, and a plasticizer in synthetic resins 
and plastics, especially the transparent 
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plastic sheets used for aircraft wind- 
shields and windows. 

The stock-piling report for January 
23, 1949, contains a full list of all the 
strategic and critical materials being 
stock-piled, with descriptions of the uses 
of each material. The Munitions Board 
has made every effort to inform the Con- 
gress fully to enable to proper appraisal 
of the stock-piling program. Those 
Members of Congress who are most 
closely responsible through their com- 
mittee work, for the success of the stock- 
pile program, have made a point of 
studying this literature, to familiarize 
themselves with stock-pile policies and 
programs. The purchase plan centers 
on the need for strategic balance among 
stock-piled items. No major departure 
from this plan should be made without 
full understanding of the plan and thor- 
ough examination of the consequences of 
any proposed change. 

Our national stock pile is not a politi- 
cal issue. It is a bipartisan program, an 
essential ingredient of our entire na- 
tional security effort. We should keep 
constantly before us the fact that in time 
of peace to buy these materials cost us 
only dollars. In time of war—without a 
stock pile—these same materials would 
cost not merely dollars but lives, ships, 
time, and dispersal of our military power 
to guard additional supply lines. 

I want to remind the Members of this 
body of the tragic consequences of failure 
to develop promptly the kind of stock 
pile our national security requires. 

Even during the 18 months of our par- 
ticipation in World War I, our war pro- 
duction was hampered by a whole host 
of shortages—of synthetic ammonia, of 
copper, aluminum, and many other 
items. These shortages added to the cost 
of the war and to the economic disrup- 
tions that followed in its wake. 

For this country, World War II opened 
when Japan severed our lifelines to the 
tin mines of Malaya, the rubber planta- 
tions of the Netherlands East Indies, the 
tungsten and antimony of China, manila 
hemp from the Philippines, and many 
other essential materials of war. 

Rubber, hemp, and sisal plantations 
were set up all over Latin America, as 
well as in the United States. Thousands 
of tons of steel had to be taken from es- 
sential war uses to build synthetic rub- 
ber plants. Copper had to be brought 
from Chile—across more than 4,000 miles 
of water; manganese from India and 
Africa; billions of dollars were spent on 
high-cost projects to obtain the very same 
materials we are today stock piling un- 
der a systematic, orderly, and efficient 
peacetime program, 

I do not mean to criticize these efforts 
of World War II. They were compelled 
by the needs of the time. 

But prudence dictates that we do not 
invite a repetition of that wasteful situa- 
tion. When we talk economy we should 
not wear blinders. We should not, as the 
saying goes, “Save at the spigot only to 
waste at the bung.” The cost of the stock 
pile is not small. But if we do not make 
this investment now, and continue it un- 
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til the stock pile is completed, the cost 
may well be multiplied a hundredfold. 

We must not gamble with American 
security. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CANFIELD) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, in each to in- 
clude newspaper articles. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. AUCHINCLOss (at the request of 
Mr. ARENDS), for 2 days, on account of 
official business. 

To Mr. Cuesney for Friday, August 5, 
1949, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Mack of Washington, for 2 
days, on account of official business. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2290. An act to provide for coopera- 
tion by the Smithsonian Institution with 
State, educational, and scientific organiza~ 
tions in the United States for continuing 
paleontological investigations in areas which 
will be flooded by the construction of Gov- 
ernment dams; and 

H. R. 3982. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to sell certain lands to 
the Sisters of Saint Joseph in Arizona, Inc., 
of Tucson, Ariz., to consolidate the Desert 
Laboratory Experimental Area of the South- 
western Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 1918. An act to authorize the Commis- 
sloners of the District of Columbia to ap- 
point contracting officers to make contracts 
in amounts not exceeding $3,000; and 

S. 1323. An act to declare that the United 
States hold certain lands in trust for the 
Pueblo Indians and the Canoncito Navajo 
group in New Mexico, and for other purposes. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following dates 
present to the President, for his appro- 
val, a bill and joint resolution of the 
House of the following titles: 

On August 3, 1949: 


H. R. 5632. An act to reorganize fiscal man- 


agement in the National Military Establish- 
ment to promote economy and efficiency, and 
for other purposes. 
On August 4, 1949: 
H. J. Res. 327. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for control of emer- 
gency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MILES. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’elock and 37 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, August 8, 1949, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


838. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting material in 
connection with supplemental estimates of 
appropriation for the Virgin Islands Cor- 
poration, Department of the Interior, which 
was transmitted on July 12, 1949 (H. Doc. 
No. 259), a budget program reflecting the 
effects of the enactment of the Virgin Is- 
lands Corporation Act, approved June 30, 
1949 (Public Law 149) (H. Doc. No. 291); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

839. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a letter by the Acting 
Secretary of the Navy recommending the 
enactment of a proposed draft of legislation 
entitled ‘To provide for payment of amounts 
due mentally incompetent personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Pub- 
lic Health Service“; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

840. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a letter by the Acting 
Secretary of the Navy recommending the 
enactment of a proposed draft of legislation 
entitled “To authorize commissioned officers 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine 
Corps to administer certain oaths, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 5511. A bill to amend the provisions of 
the Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act, 1930, relating to practices in the market- 
ing of perishable agricultural commodities; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1194). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RICHARDS: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. House Joint Resolution 87. Joint 
resolution to provide that any future pay- 
ments by the Republic of Finland on the 
principal or interest of its debt of the First 
World War to the United States shall be used 
to provide educational and technical instruc- 
tion and training in the United States for 
citizens of Finland and American books and 
technical equipment for institutions of high- 
er education in Finland; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1195). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 4069. A bill to reserve certain land on 
the public domain in Nevada for addition 
to the Summit Lake Indian Reservation; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1196). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. BOSONE: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 5390. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange certain Navajo 
tribal Indian land for certain Utah State 
land; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1197). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. BOSONE: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 4231. A bill to reserve certain land on 
the public domain in Utah for addition to 
the Goshute Indian Reservation; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1198). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 4509. A bill to amend the act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 452), and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1199). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Public Lands, 
H. R. 5098. A bill to authorize the leasing 
of restricted Indian lands for public, religious, 
educational, recreational, business, and other 
purposes requiring the grant of long-term 
leases; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1200). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. H. R. 4495. A 
bill to provide additional benefits for certain 
postmasters, officers, and employees in the 
postal field service with respect to annual 
and sick leave, longevity pay, and promotion, 
and for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Report No. 1201). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. House Reso- 
lution 301. Resolution disapproving of Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 of 1949; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1204). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 183. Resolution for consideration 
of H. R. 3190, a bill to provide for the amend- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1205). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Public Lands. 
S. 520. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Leo Far- 
well Glenn, a Crow allottee, a patent in fee 
to certain lands; with an amendment (Rept. 
No, 1202). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Public Lands. 
S. 1361. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to John 
Grayeagle a patent in fee to certain land; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1203). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

H. R. 5894. A bill to provide for the amend- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H. R. 5895. A bill to promote the foreign 
policy and provide for the defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States by furnish- 
ing military assistance to foreign nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 5896. A bill to provide for research, 
studies, investigations and experimentations 
into the problems of aquatic weed and other 
water plant infestations; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr, COLMER: 

H. R. 5897. A bill to provide for the sale 
of certain hospital supplies and equipment 
of the United States to the city of Gulfport 
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and to Harrison County, Miss.; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 
By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H. R. 5898. A bill to assist disabled mer- 
chant seamen and their dependents, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H. R. 5899. A bill to reincorporate the Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. R. 5900. A bill to prohibit the Home 
Loan Bank Board from revising its regula- 
tions so as to change the essential character 
of Federal savings and loan associations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

H. R. 5901. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the World War Adjusted Compensation Act 
and the Adjusted Compensation Payment Act, 
1936, to certain provisional, probationary, 
and temporary officers, or to their depend- 
ents; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H. R. 5902. A bill for the relief of the Pan 
American Union; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 5903. A bill to amend the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act (title VI of the 
Public Health Service Act), to extend its 
duration and provide greater financial assist- 
ance in the construction of hospitals, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 5904. A bill to provide for equaliza- 
tion of flight pay for Navy and Marine Corps 
officers and former officers who did not re- 
ceive flight pay equal to that paid to Army 
officers engaged in regular and frequent aerial 
flights; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 5905. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944 so as to grant certain 
peacetime veterans and their unmarried wid- 
ows preference in employment where Federal 
funds are disbursed; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 5906. A bill for the relief of Alvin B. 
Cobb, individually, and for the use and bene- 
fit of his minor son, Clayton A. Cobb; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. R. 5907. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Joseph Shot At; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 5908. A bill for the relief of Oranzo 
Figarelli, also known as Ficarelli Oronzo, also 
known as Renzo Relli; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

H. R. 5909. A bill for the relief of John 
Faria Burgo; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WELCH of California: 

H. R. 5910. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary Elizabeth Foley; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H. R. 5911. A bill for the relief of Arsenio 
Rosario Ferrara; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1381. By Mr. KEARNEY: Petition received 
from Hamilton County, in the Thirty-first 


Congressional District of New York, and con- 


taining 77 signatures, urging that if Federal 
excise taxes on jewelry, furs, cosmetics, and 
other commodities are reduced, alcoholic 
beverages be included too; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

1382. Also, petition containing signatures 
of 72 residents of Schenectady, N. Y., urging 
that if Federal excise taxes on jewelry, furs, 
cosmetics, and other commodities are re- 
duced, alcoholic beverages be included too; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1383. By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: Reso- 
lution of Kent County Medical Society, of 
Chestertown, Md., in opposition to enact- 
ment of legislation providing for compulsory 
health insurance or any system of political 
medicine designed for national bureaucratic 
control; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1384. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of Mrs. Ida 
S. Witt and other citizens of Jasper County 
for the Congress of the United States for the 
earliest possible consideration and. enact- 
ment of the proposed social-security legisla- 
tion known as the Townsend plan introduced 
in the Eighty-first Congress as H. R. 2135; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1385. By the SPEAKER: Petition by Mrs. 
Clara Mae Short and other residents of Jas- 
per County urging the Congress for early 
consideration and enactment of the proposed 
social-security legislation known as the 
Townsend plan, introduced in the Eighty- 
first Congress as H. R. 2135; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

1386. Also, petition of Mrs, Mary R. Mur- 
well and 36 others requesting passage of a 
bill to prohibit transportation of alcoholic 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce 
and broadcasting of alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising over the radio; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1387. Also, petition of Mamie Stein and 
others, Hutchinson, Kans., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1388. Also, petition of Hattie Lambert and 
others, Kirkland, Wash., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2185 and H. R. 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1389. Also, petition of Mrs. Frank R. Wood 
and others, Hialeah, Fla., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1390. Also, petition of Associated Town- 
send Clubs of Dade County, Miami, Fla., re- 
questing passage of H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, 
known as the Townsend plan; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1391. Also, petition of Dr. Mina F. Fritchie 
and others, Miami, Fla., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1892. Also, petition of D. D. Brown and 
others, Orlando, Fla., requesting passage of 
H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

1393. Also, petition of Neva C. Lamphere 
and others, Winter Park, Fla., requesting 
passage of H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, known 
as the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, title III, Regu- 
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lation of Lobbying Act, section 308 (b), 
which provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received for the second calendar 
quarter of 1949. 

To carry out the provisions of the Lob- 
bying Act, three forms were printed and 
used in making detailed statements 
(Form A), registrations (Form B), and 
filing quarterly reports (Form C). 


Section 308 (b) requires the printing. 


of information received and filed. Forms 
B and C, upon which this information 
was submitted, are reproduced as fol- 
lows: 
Form B 
REGISTRATION (IN DUPLICATE) WITH THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUS= OF REPRESENTATIVES AND SEC- 
RETARY OF THE SENATE UNDER THE LOBBYING 
Act 
(Public Law 601, 79th Cong.) 


(1) The name and address of the person 
by whom employed: 
W 
c 
55 


penses: 


(7) What expenses are to be included: 
— ̃⅛—⅛—.:̃˙ , ] . 
See Form C for quarterly report to be filed. 
OATH OF REGISTRANT 
[Omitted in printing] 


Form O 
QUARTERLY REPORT OF PERSONS REGISTERING 
UNDER LOBBYING Act To BE FILED, IN DU- 
PLICATE, WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES AND SECRETARY OF THE 
SENATE 
(Public Law 601, 79th Cong.) 


INFORMATION REQUIRED IN QUARTERLY REPORT 

Each such person so registering shall, be- 
tween the Ist and 10th day of each calendar 
quarter, so long as his activity continues, 
file with the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Secretary of the Senate— 

(1) A detailed report under oath of all 
money received and expended by him during 
the preceding calendar quarter: 


(1) 
10 * To whom paid: 
(8) For what purposes gä 
OD) S EE E E T 
(4) The names of any papers, periodicals, 
magazines, or other publications in which he 
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has caused to be published any articles or 
3 


A The proposed legislation he is em- 
ployed to support or oppose: 

8053 —— 2• fä 
OATH OF REGISTRANT FILING QUARTERLY REPORT 
[Omitted in printing] 
REGISTRATIONS 


The following registrations were re- 
ceived for the second calendar quarter 
1949, and filed, using Form B, with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives 
and the Secretary of the Senate: 

(Note.—In order to reduce space, the 
questions in Form B (see above) are not 
repeated. Only the answers to questions 
are printed and are indicated by num- 
bers in parentheses.) 


Ansberry, T. Peter, 815 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Chamber of 
Commerce of Panama and Chamber of Com- 
merce of Colon (Panama). (2) Chamber of 
Commerce of Panama and Chamber of Com- 
merce of Colon (Panama). (3) Two years 
from June 27, 1949. (4) Undetermined, 
(5) The firm with which registrant Is asso- 
ciated has been retained to represent the 
Chamber of Commerce of Panama and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Colon in the pro- 
tection of their commercial interests in mat- 
ters before the United States Congress and 
United States Government departments. 
This undertaking will include, if necessary, 
advising and assisting them in supporting or 
opposing legislation affecting those interests 
by all proper and legitimate means. Regis- 
trant does not believe that any of his activi- 
ties, including those named herein, fall with- 
in the terms “attempting to influence the 
passage or defeat of any legislation,” as used 
in the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act. 
This registration is being filed because of the 
uncertain interpretation of that act. (6) 
Actual expenses. (7) Necessary telephone, 
telegraph, traveling, printing, and such 
other similar expenses as may be authorized. 

Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1200 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Con- 


‘sumer Mail Order Association of America, 


Post Office Box 1025, Joplin, Mo. (2) Con- 
sumer Mail Order Association of America. 
(3) One year. (4) The employment is an 
ordinary attorney-client relationship with 
compensation to be determined. (5) Con- 
sumer Mail Order Association of America. 
(6) Actual expenses incurred. (7) Travel, 
telephones, taxicabs, printing, etc. 

Ayer & Son, N. W., Inc., a Delaware cor- 
poration; Marvin Murphy, a vice president 
thereof; and Raymond C. Baker and Oscar 
Leiding, employees thereof (hereinafter 
called registrant), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. (1) N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., is 
employed as publicity counsel by National 
Association of Electric Companies, 1200 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(2) Registrant furnishes the National Asso- 
ciation of Electric Companies consulting 
service on public relations and publicity 
service regarding the electrical industry. 
While generally such publicity work has no 
direct relation to legislation pending before 
the Congress of the United States of America, 
some of it is intended to aid and influence 
the passage or defeat of such legislation af- 
fecting the electrical industry, and some of 
it may be held to have such effect, though 
not so intended. Registrant does not be- 
lieve that its activities come within the pur- 
view of the Lobbying Act, and files this 
registration solely to avoid the penalties of 
the act and with full reservation of all 
rights. (3) ant is engaged on a 
month-to-month basis. (4) The association 
pays N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., $4,100 per month, 


1 Amended registration, 
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plus out-of-pocket expenses and a 1634-per- 
cent commission on printing, photographs, 
and similar items. (5) N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., is paid by National Association of Elec- 
tric Companies and the individual regis- 
trants are paid by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
(6) The expenses vary and cannot be readily 
averaged in advance. Amounts will be fur- 
nished with the quarterly statements. (7) 
Principally printing, mimeographing, mail- 
ing, traveling, and miscellaneous expenses. 

Baldwin, William H., 205 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Committee for 
the International Trade Organization, 816 
Twenty-first Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(2) Committee for the International Trade 
Organization. (3) March 15, 1949, to June 
15, 1949. (4) $3,000 plus reimbursement for 
out-of-pocket expenses. (5) Committee for 
the International Trade Organization. (6) 
Reimbursement at cost for out-of-pocket 
expenses. (7) Traveling, mimeographing, 
postage, telephone, and telegraph. 

Barta, A. K., 810 Eighteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (1) The Proprietary Asso- 
ciation, 810 Eighteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (2) The Proprietary Association. 
(3) Annual. (4) For proportionate part of 
time devoted to influencing Federal legisla- 
tion, estimated at not to exceed $5,000 per 
annum. (5) The Proprietary Association. 
(6) As may be necessary. (7) Travel, hotel 
and subsistence, and miscellaneous; all ex- 
penses incurred. 

Bass, Mrs. Mary Ruth, 601 North Carolina 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. (1) National 
Association of Physically Handicapped (for- 
merly the Physically Handicapped Club), 
nonprofit organization. (2) National Asso- 
ciation of Physically Handicapped. (3) One 
year. (4) Nothing at present. Any pay 
which I may receive is problematical. (5) 
No person or concern at present. (6) Noth- 
ing at present. Amount depends upon fu- 
ture resources of the association. (7) Such 
as may be properly allowed. 

Beiter, Alfred F., 8503 Longfellow Place, 
Chevy Chase, Md. (1) National Customs 
Service Association, 8503 Longfellow Place, 
Chevy Chase, Md. (2) In the interest of the 
members of the association whose name ap- 
pears in (1) above. (3) Employed on a yearly 
basis. (4) Registrant is employed as na- 
tional president of the association and re- 
ceives an annual salary for all services ren- 
dered, of which not over $2,500 per year could 
reasonably be allocated to legislative activi- 
ties. (5) National Customs Service Asso- 
ciation. (6) To be reimbursed for all actual 
expenses. (7) Postage, telegraph, travel, and 
office expenses incident to the work of the 
association, 

Berger, Robert I., formerly of 1731 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Formerly em- 
ployed by National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (2) [Blank.] (3) The employ- 
ment of the above registrant by the feder- 
ation terminated June 30, 1948, and this 
amended registration is filed for the purpose 
of showing the termination of such employ- 
ment. (4) Blank.) (5) [Blank.] (6) 
[Blank.] (7) [Biank.] 

Black, James C., 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio. (2) Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio. (3) Indefinite. (4) I am 
to be paid or receive only my normal com- 
pensation as manager of the Washington 
office of the above company, which is con- 
cerned with sales of the company’s products 
to the United States Government. I esti- 
mate that not more than $2,500 of my com- 
pensation can possibly be attributable to 
activities within the scope of the act. (5) 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. (6) 
Indefinite, but limited to actual out-of- 
pocket expenses estimated not to exceed $300 


? Registration with the Clerk only. 
* Registration with the Secretary only. 
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per month as being possibly within scope 
of the act. (7) Transportation, food and 
beverages, telephone, telegraph, hotels, etc. 

Blanchard, Helen, 1034 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, 15 Union Square, 
New York, N. Y.; Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, 718 Jackson Place NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (2) Membership of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, CIO. 
(3) Indefinite. (4) $350 per month, plus 
actual expenses. (5) Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. (6) Actual amounts 
spent in carrying on duties of the job. (7) 
Travel, hotels, meals, taxis, telephone. 

Britton, Earle R., 3235 Wilmot Avenue, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. (1) American Federation of 
Labor, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 
(2) Membership of the American Federation 
of Labor and the working people at large. 
(3) Indefinite. (4) $80 per week. (5) The 
American Federation of Labor, A. F. of L. 
Building, Washington, D.C. (6) $10 per day 
and travel. (7) Telephone and postage. 

Brockenbrough, Eugene W., 1025 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Insti- 
tute of Shortening & Edible Oils, Inc. (2) 
Institute of Shortening & Edible Oils, Inc. 
(3) Indefinite. (4) Registrant is paid a sal- 
ary of $13,500 per annum, covering all activi- 
ties on behalf of institute, none of which to 
date comes within the purview of section 307 
of Public Law 601. (5) Institute of Short- 
ening & Edible Oils, Inc. (6) Unspecified ex- 
pense account of which none so far has been 
expended regarding legislation. (7) All ex- 
penses incident to legislation concerning or 
affecting fats and oils. 

Brown, Frederick E., Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Eastern Meat Packers 
Association, 740 Eleventh Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (2) Eastern Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation. (3) Indefinite; subject to change by 
action of the board of directors of Eastern 
Meat Packers Association. (4) An annual 
fee of $6,000 is paid by the association to La 
Roe, Brown & Winn, a law partnership con- 
sisting of three partners: Wilbur La Roe, Jr., 
Frederick E. Brown, and Arthur L. Winn, Jr. 
Each of the partners named shares in this fee 
under the partnership agreement. This fee is 
paid for general legal services, no part being 
allocated for legislative work, and legislative 
work will not constitute more than a very 
small proportion of the services rendered. If 
and when such work is performed, appro- 
priate quarterly reports will be made as re- 
quired. (5) Eastern Meat Packers Associa- 
tion. (6) No amount is specified but it will 
be merely reimbursement of incidental ex- 
penses incurred and will be relatively small. 
(7) Those incurred for incidental matters, 
such as telephone, printing, taxi fares, post- 
age, travel. 

Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald (see answer to 
question 4), Washington Loan & Trust Build- 
ing, Ninth and F Streets NW., Washington 
D. C. (1) National Association of Electric 
Companies, 1200 Eighteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (2) National Association 
of Electric Companies, 1200 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (3) Indefi- 
nite. (4) $2,500 per month. Wendell Lund, 
a partner in this firm, performs no service 
under this arrangement and does not par- 
ticipate in the fee. (5) National Association 
of Electric Companies. (6) Reimbursement 
of actual expenses. (7) Taxicabs, travel, 
telephone, telegram, etc. 

Bryson, Jack, 1600 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; residence, Glendale, Calif. (1) 
Motion Pictur Association of America, Inc., 
1600 Eye Street NW., Washington, D. C., and 
28 West Forty-fourth Street, New York, 
N. T.; and the Motion Picture Export Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 546 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. (2) Motion-picture industry, as rep- 
resented by the member companies of Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America, Inc. 
(3) Indefinite. (4) Salary of $27,000 annu- 
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ally for all services, of which about 25 per- 
cent is in relation to Federal legislation. (5) 
Motion Picture Association of America, Inc., 
will assume and pay all salaries and expenses 
in connection with this activity. (6) Reim- 
bursement for actual expenses. (7) Actual 
out-of-pocket expenses incurred in carrying 
on the employment, 

Burnham, George B., 5653 College Avenue, 
Oakland, Calif. (1) Numerous stockholders 
of the Burnham Chemical Co, scattered 
throughout the United States and others 
who may become interested. The names 
and addresses of those who will contribute 
to this lobby work are not at present known. 
(2) In the interest of the Burnham Chemi- 
cal Co. and its stockholders and others that 
may become interested. (3) Unknown. (4) 
$250 per month. (5) By the stockholders of 
the Burnham Chemical Co. and others that 
may be interested. (6) $6 a day, plus trav- 
eling expenses, plus any other expenses nec- 
essary in connection with the work. (7) 
Secretarial services, traveling expenses, 
printing, postage, and all other expenses 
deemed necessary for the work. 

Carter, Steward R., Jr., 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Print- 
ing Industry of America, Inc., 719 Fifteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D, C. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) Duration of present session of Congress. 
(4) $80 per day (this is not a full-time as- 
signment, and payment is only for time 
actually spent). (5) Printing Industry of 
America, Inc., 719 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (6) Not more than $20 a 
day. (7) General transportation, special 
stenographic and incidentals, to be itemized, 

Case, Fox, room 820, Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. (1) National Educa- 
tion Campaign, American Medical Associa- 
tion, 1 North La Salle Street, Chicago, II. 
(For a more detailed statement of the organi- 
zation, purposes, and activities of said Na- 
tional Education Campaign, American Medi- 
cal Association, see form. A report filed by it 
with the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives for the first quarter of 1949 which re- 
port is, by reference, made a part hereof.) 
(2) National Education Campaign, American 
Medical Association. (3) Continuing. (4) 
$1,000 per month and reimbursement of ex- 
penses. (5) National Education Campaign, 
American Medical Association. (6) Reim- 
bursement of expenses incurred incident to 
discharge of duties. (7) Registrant is to be 
furnished office quarters, clerical assistance, 
office supplies, literature, telephone and tele- 
graphic services and reimbursement of ex- 
penditures for transportation, meals, travel- 
ing expenses, and any and all expenses in- 
curred in connection with the discharge of 
his duties. 

Case, Ralph Hoyt, 889 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) Sioux Tribe of 
Indians, Standing Rock Reservation, Fort 
Yates, N. Dak., under contract approved May 
12, 1949, by Commissioner of Indian Affairs; 
changes accepted by me July 1, 1949. (2) 
The above-named Indian tribe. (3) Five 
years. (4) $2,000 a year and expenses when 
approved by tribal council. (5) The above- 
named Indian tribe. (6) No fixed amount; 
expenses authorized and/or approved by tri- 
bal council are reimbursed. (7) Travel, ho- 
tel accommodation, subsistence while away 
from Washington and engaged in the work 
under the contract; all printing and emer- 
gency expense when approved by tribal coun- 
cil. 

Caviness, Robert S., 1625 K Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. (1) Janis Zalcmanis, in- 
dividually and as attorney in fact for the 
estate of Karlis Jansons. (2) Same as (1). 
(3) Eighty-first Congress. (4) A fee rang- 
ing from $2,500 to $55,000, the exact amount 
depending upon many factors. (5) Same 
as (1). (6) Minimum fee of $2,500, no spe- 
cific amount for expenses. (7) No expense 
account; see (6). 

Coles, Marvin J., 813 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. Ingoldsby, Coles and 
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Wright, attorneys at law, 813 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. (2) Committee 
representing the following companies: Amer- 
ican President Lines, Ltd.; Grace Line, Inc.; 
Keystone Shipping Co.; Lykes Bros. Steam- 
ship Co., Inc.; Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc.; 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc.; Paco Tankers; 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.; Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.), Marine Department; United 
Mail Steamship Co. (3) Indefinite. (4) 
Not yet determined. (5) By the companies 
mentioned in question No. 2, probably 
through their attorneys. (6) Probably will 
be reimbursed for out-of-pocket expenses. 
(7) Presume expenses will be for taxis, 
luncheons, long-distance telephone calls, tel- 
egrams, etc. 

Condon, Arthur D., 815 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Chamber of 
Commerce of Panama and Chamber of Com- 
merce of Colon (Panama). (2) Chamber 
of Commerce of Panama and Chamber of 
Commerce of Colon (Panama). (3) Two 
years from June 27, 1949. (4) Undetermined. 
(5) The firm with which registrant is asso- 
ciated has been retained to represent the 
Chamber of Commerce of Panama and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Colon in the pro- 
tection of their commercial interests in mat- 
ters before the United States Congress and 
United States Government departments. 
This undertaking will include, if necessary, 
advising and assisting them in supporting or 
opposing legislation affecting those interests 
by all proper and legitimate means. Regis- 
trant does not believe that any of his activi- 
ties including those named herein fall within 
the terms “attempting to influence the pas- 
sage or defeat of any legislation” as used in 
the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act. This 
registration is being filed because of the un- 
certain interpretation of that act. (6) Ac- 
tual expenses. (7) Necessary telephone, tele- 
graph, traveling, printing, and such other 
similar expenses as may be authorized. 

Condon, Arthur D., 815 Fifteenth Street, 
Washington, D.C. (1) S. H. Kress & Co., 114 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. V.; McCrory 
Stores Corp., 1107 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
W. T. Grant Co., 1441 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; McLellan Stores Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; J. J. Newberry Co., 245 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. L.; and H. L. Green Co., 
Inc., 902- Broadway, New York, N. Y. (2) 
Registrant is retained in connection with 
pending wage-hour legislation by the group 
named in (1) above, for the purpose of in- 
forming, advising, and counseling them con- 
cerning the progress, interpretation, consti- 
tutionality, and legal effect of pending wage- 
hour and related legislation, including 
amendments currently proposed or which 
may be proposed, insofar as such legislation 
affects the vital interest of the variety chain 
stores named and of the consuming public 
which they serve. This undertaking will also 
include, if necessary, advising and assisting 
them in supporting or opposing legislation 
affecting those interests by all proper and 
legitimate means. Registrant does not be- 
lieve that any of his activities including 
those named herein fall within the term 
“attempting to influence the passage or de- 
feat of any legislation” as used in the Fed- 
eral regulation of the Lobbying Act. This 
registration is being filed because of the un- 
certain interpretation of that act. (3) In- 
definite. (4) Undetermined. (5) S. H. Kress 
& Co., 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. T.; 
McCrory Stores Corp., 1107 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; W. T. Grant Co., 1441 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; McLellan Stores Co., 55 
Firth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; J. J. New- 
berry Co., 245 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
H. L. Green Co., Inc., 902 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Registrant is also an associate 
of the firm of Davies, Richberg, Beebe, Busick 

Richardson, engaged in the general prac- 

ce of law before the courts and administra- 
tive bodies of the United States and of the 
District of Columbia. (6) Amount of ex- 
penses actually incurred. (7) Telephone and 
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telegraph, transportation, and similar out- 


_of-pocket expenses. 


Courtney, John J., 843 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) John Ii Estate, 
Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., by Anderson Wrenn & 
Jenks, its attorneys, Bank of Hawali Build- 
ing, Honolulu, T. H. (2) John Ii Estate, Ltd. 
(3) Indeterminate. (4) To be paid reason- 
able value of services, when billed. (5) John 
Ti Estate, Ltd. (6) Out-of-pocket disburse- 
ments. (7) Communications and travel, 
when necessary. 

Cox, Langford, Stoddard & Cutler, 1210 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. ©. 
(1) Overseas Tankship Corp., 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. (2) Overseas Tankship 
Corp., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (3) 
Indefinite. (4) Not fixed. To be deter- 
mined on the basis of legal services rendered. 
(5) Overseas Tankship Corp., 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. (6) Not fixed. (7) 
Normal disbursements only, such as taxis, 
long-distance telephone calls, stenography, 
mimeographing, etc. 

Coxe, W. W., law department, Norfolk & 
Western Railway Co., Roanoke, Va. (1) Nor- 
folk & Western Railway Co., Roanoke, Va. 
(2) Norfolk & Western Railway Co. (3) 
Regular full-time employment as general so- 
licitor of Norfolk & Western Railway Co. to 
do legal work. (4) As general solicitor, I 
am paid a salary by the Norfolk & Western 
Railway Co. to do legal work. I do not and 
will not receive any extra compensation for 
doing legislative work. (5) My salary is paid 
by the Norfolk & Western Railway Co. (6) 
No definite amount. I am only reimbursed 
for out-of-pocket expenses incident to travel- 
ing. (7) Traveling, including hotel accom- 
modations, and food. 

Crampton, Frank A., 500 Jordan Street, 
Nevada City, Calif. (1) (a) Napa County 
Board of Supervisors, Napa, Calif.; (b) 
Farmers’ Committee To Investigate Water 
Problems of Solano Irrigation District, route 
2, box 204, Vacaville, Calif.; (c) Farmers’ 
Water Committee of Yolo-Solano Counties, 
Winters, Calif.; (d) Concord Chamber of 
Commerce, Concord, Calif. (2) (a), (b), (c), 
(d) inherent in titles of organization listed 
under (1) above. (3) (a) Indefinite from 
April 11, 1949; (b) indefinite from May 4, 
1949; (c) May 20, 1949-June 10, 1949; (d) 
indefinite from June 11, 1949. (4) (a) Ex- 
penses for appearing before committees 
holding hearings on Putah Creek water; (b) 
fee for preparation of data presented before 
State committees; future fees undetermined 
to date; (c) monetary considerations not in- 
volved; (d) monetary considerations not in- 
volved. (5) (a) Napa County Board of 
Supervisors; (b) Farmers’ Committee to 
Investigate Water Problems of Solano Ir- 
rigation District; (c) monetary considera- 
tions not involved; (d) monetary considera- 
tions not involved. (6) (a) Expenses of ap- 
pearing before committees holding hearings 
on Putah Creek water; (b) none to date with 
respect to appearing before State and Fed- 
eral committees; any future expenses— 
agreement not yet arrived at; (c) mone; (d) 
none. (7) (a) Transportation, hotel, and 
food bills; (b) subject to future agree- 
ment; (e) none; (d) none. 

Cc s, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Ameri- 
can Export Lines, Inc., 25 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. (2) American Export Lines, Inc., 
25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (3) Indefi- 
nite. (4) $600 per month. This compensa- 
tion also covers other services which are not 
affected by Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, and this registration. (5) Ameri- 
can Export Lines, Inc., 25 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. (6) Not fixed. Reimbursement 
of ordinary out-of-pocket expenses. (7) 
Telephone, telegraph, travel, and other in- 
cidental expenses. 

Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. (1) Ameri- 
can President Lines, Ltd., 311 California 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


(2) American 
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President Lines, Ltd., 311 California Street, 
San Francisco, Calif, (3) Indefinite. (4) 
$600 per month. This compensation alsc 
covers other services which are not affected 
by Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
and this registration. (5) American Presi- 
dent Lines, Ltd., 311 California Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. (6) Not fixed. Reimburse- 
ment of ordinary out-of-pocket expenses. 
(7) Telephone, telegraph, travel, and other 
incidental expenses, 

Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Far- 
rell Lines, Inc., 26 Beaver Street, New York, 
N. Y. (2) Farrel Lines, Inc., 26 Beaver Street, 
New York, N. Y. (3) Indefinite. (4) $600 
per month, This compensation also covers 
other services which are not affected by Pub- 
lic Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, and 
this registration. (5) Farrell Lines, Inc., 26 
Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. (6) Not 
fixed. Reimbursement of ordinary out-of- 
pocket expenses. (7) Telephone, telegraph, 
travel, and other incidental expenses. 

Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Grace 
Line, Inc., 10 Hanover Square, New York, 
N. Y. (2) Grace Line, Inc., 10 Hanover 
Square, New York, N. Y. (3) Indefinite. 
(4) $600 per month, This compensation also 
covers other services which are not affected 
by Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
and this registration. (5) Grace Line, Inc., 
10 Hanover Square, New York, N. Y. (6) Not 
fixed. Reimbursement of ordinary out-of- 
pocket expenses. (7) Telephone, telegraph, 
travel, and other incidental expenses. 

Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. ©. (1) Lykes 
Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., Galveston, Tex. 
(2) Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., Gal- 
veston, Tex. (3) Indefinite. (4) $600 per 
month. This compensation also covers other 
services which are not affected by Public 
Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, and this 
registration. (5) Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., 
Galveston, Tex. (6) Not fixed. Reimburse- 
ment of ordinary out-of-pocket expenses. 
(7) Telephone, telegraph, travel, and other 
incidental expenses. 

Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Bernard 
Peyton, and Bernard Peyton, executor, estate 
of Anne Peyton, deceased, Prettybrook Road, 
Princeton, N. J. (2) Bernard Peyton, and 
Bernard Peyton, executor, estate of Anne Pey- 
ton, deceased, Prettybrook Road, Princeton, 
N. J. (3) Indefinite. (4) Registrant is em- 
ployed generally to perform legal services in 
connection with Federal estate-tax matters, 
including pending litigation, relating to the 
estate of Anne Peyton, deceased. The serv- 
ices to be performed are various in nature 
and it is not possible to make any allocation 
of the agreed compensation to activities 
which may be within the scope of Public 
Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, and this 
registration. (5) Bernard Peyton, and Ber- 
nard Peyton, executor, estate of Anne Pey- 
ton, deceased. (6) No fixed amount. Regis- 
trant will be reimbursed for ordinary ex- 
penses incurred. (7) Transportation, com- 
munication, and similar out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. 

Cummings, Stanley, Truitt. & Cross, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. (1) United 
States Lines Co., 1 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(2) United States Lines Co., 1 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. (3) Indefinite. (4) $600 per 
month. This compensation also covers other 
services which are not affected by Public 
Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, and this 
registration. (5) United States Lines Co., 1 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. (6) Not fixed. 
Reimbursement of ordinary out-of-pocket 
expenses. (7) Telephone, telegraph, travel, 
and other incidental expenses, 

Currea, Dr. Jose A, 71 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Chestnut Hill, Mass, (1) Self-em- 
ployed. (2) The interest I have in my own 
plan called the “penthouses for veterans” 
plan, and in my patents involved in this 
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plan. (3) Indefinite. (4) I am receiving no 
compensation nor am I to receive any com- 
pensation from anyone. (5) None. (6) 
Nothing; paying my own expenses, (7) Dai- 
ly maintenance ($10); also traveling ex- 
penses to and from the place of my activi- 
ties. 

Danaher, John A., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., and 50 State Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn. (1) The B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 
South Main Street, Akron, Ohio, (2) The B. 
F. Goodrich Co., 500 South Main Street, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. (3) Indefinite. (4) $300 per 
month, (5) The B. F. Goodrich Co, (6) In- 
definite; as incurred. (7) Stenographic, 
travel, telephone, and telegraph. 

Danaher, John A., 1625 K Street NW. 
Washington, D. C., and 50 State Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn. (1) The Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio. (2) The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. (3) Indefinite. 
(4) $300 per month, (5) The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. (6) Indefinite; as incurred. 
(7) Stenographic, travel, telephone, and tele- 
graph. 

Danaher, John A., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., and 50 State Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn. (1) Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. (2) See 
(1); as an attorney engaged in the general 
practice of law I represent the above-named 
client in appearances before Government de- 
partments and agencies and, incidentally, 
may be required to appear before committees 
of Congress. (3) Indefinite. (4) Indefinite; 
charges will be made in accordance with ap- 
pearances required, time expended, profes- 
sional judgment, and experience relied upon 
and services rendered. (5) See (1). (6) In- 
definite; but as incurred. (7) Necessary 
stenographic and office expenses, essential 
travel, telephone charges. 

d’Avile, Sarah H., 127 B Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) National Council of the 
Arts, Sciences and Professions, 49 West For- 
ty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. (2) Na- 
tional Council of the Arts, Sciences and Pro- 
fessions. (3) Indefinite. (4) $75 per week. 
(5) National Council of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions. (6) Actual office and trans- 
portation expenses. (7) Office and trans- 
portation. 

Davis, Gene B., Seventeenth and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
American Automobile Association, Seven- 
teenth and Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (2) I am employed by the 
American Automobile Association as writer, 
public relations department. It is my opin- 
ion that the work performed by me in the 
course of my employment is not of such 
character as to require registration under the 
specific language or apparent intent of Pub- 
lic Law 601. I am not employed for the 
principal purpose of aiding in accomplish- 
ing the passage or defeat of any legislation 
by the Congress of the United States. There- 
fore, this registration is filed as a precaution 
against the possibility of future interpreta- 
tions beyond the apparent scope of the act, 
and by filing said statement or any subse- 
quent report under Public Law No. 601, I do 
not concede that this law applies to me or 
that I am required to file any statement or 
report thereunder. (3) Undetermined. (4) 
I am paid on an annual salary basis and my 
salary covers all services performed in the 
course of my employment. The portion, if 
any, of said salary which might be construed 
as reportable to Congress under this law as 
payment made for the purpose of attempting 
to influence the passage or defeat of any 
legislation by the Congress of the United 
States is not presently determinable. (5) 
American Automobile Association. (6) No 
specific amount. (7) Actual expenses in- 
curred. 

Davis, Harry C., 1735 Fourteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Independent 
Taxi Owners Association, Inc., 1735 Four- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D.C. (2) In 
the interest of the company listed in (1) 
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above. (3) Until December 31, 1950, or until 
the bill is passed. (4) Salary from Inde- 
pendent Taxi Owners Association, Inc., as a 
regular employee of association. (5) By the 
company listed in (1) above. (6) None at 
this time. (7) None at this time. 

Drake, John, 1731 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) National Cooperative Milk 
Producers Federation, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (2) National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (3) Present employment 
does not involve lobbying activities of any 
kind and this registration is therefore termi- 
nated. (4) ([Blank.] (5) [Blank.] (6) 
[Blank.] (7) [Blank.] 

Ehlers, Joseph H., 1026 Seventeenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C (1) American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, 33 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York, N. Y. (2) American 
Society of Civil Engineers. (3) Retained on 
a part-time assignment as field representa- 
tive of the society, rendering general service 
to local sections of the society, especially in 
17 Eastern States. Occasional attention to 
matters of legislation of interest to the so- 
ciety and the engineering profession. (4) 
$1,000 per year for attention to legislative 
matters. (5) American Society of Civil 
Engineers. (6) Indefinite; certain out-of- 
pocket costs. (7) Office, travel, and minor 
miscellaneous items. 

Engel, Leon J., 5 Hopkins Place, Baltimore, 
Md, (1) J. Engel & Co., Inc., wholesale 
jewelers; also chairman of the Jewelry Indus- 
try Tax Committee. (2) The jewelry indus- 


try. (3) Voluntary; no stated time. (4) 
No compensation. (5) No one. (6) Reim- 
bursed for out-of-pocket expenses. (7) 


Telephone calls, postage, telegrams. Many 
other expenses are paid out of my pocket 
without reimbursement. 

Ennis, P. Bateman, 844 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) Antivivisection 
Society of the District of Columbia. (2) 
Antivivisection Society of the District of 
Columbia. (3) Indefinite. (4) The employ- 
ment is an ordinary attorney-client relation- 
ship. A retainer of $500 has been paid and 
an additional sum of $500 is to be paid. (5) 
Antivivisection Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia. (6) Nothing. (7) None. 

Fillius, Maurice W., 703 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. (1) G. R. Kirk 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. (2) G. R. Kirk Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash. (3) Indefinite. (4) Fee not 
yet determined. (5) G. R. Kirk Co. (6) 
Reimbursement for actual expenses incurred. 
(7) Usual and ordinary expenses incident to 
travel, communications, and other disburse- 
ments customary in legal work. 

Fitzgerald, Bernard M., Washington Loan & 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C. (1) Law 
firm of Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, Washing- 
ton Loan & Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
(2) Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald and National 
Association of Electric Companies, 1200 Eigh- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. (3) 
Indefinite. (4) $500 per month. (5) The 
law firm of Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald. (6) 
Reimbursement of actual expenses. (7) 
Taxicabs, travel, telegram, telephone, etc. 

Fox, Melvin J., 816 Twenty-first Street NW., 
Washington, D, C. (1) Committee for the 
International Trade Organization, 816 Twen- 
ty-first Street, Washington, D.C. (2) Com- 
mittee for the International Trade Organiza- 
tion, 816 Twenty-first Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (3) Indefinite. (4) $800 per 
month. (5) Committee for the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, Frederic A. Potts, 
treasurer. (6) Nominal. (7) Travel. 

Gardiner, Elizabeth, 303 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (1) Citizens Committee on 
Displaced Persons, 303 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (2) The above committee. 
(3) At will. (4) Salary of $375 per month 
plus relmbursement of actual out-of-pocket 
expenses. (5) Citizens Committee on Dis- 
placed Persons. (6) Actual amount of out- 
of-pocket expenses. (7) Such items as rail- 
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road fare, travel subsistence, and telephone 
and telegraph tolls. 

Gerrity, Harry J., 1001 Hill Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1) Oregon-Washington Bridge. 
Co., Security Building, Olympia, Wash. (2) 
Same. (3) Eighty-first Congress, first ses- 
sion, (4) $2,500 paid January 3, 1949. (5) 
Oregon-Washington Bridge Co. (6) No spe- 
cific amount. (7) Expenses customary in 
legal work, outside of office and overhead 
expenses, 

Gilchrist, Thomas B., Jr., 120 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. (1) Elizabeth von Elver- 
feldt, Bentheim, British zone, Germany, who 
is a client of the law firm of which I am a 
member, namely, Blakley, Platt, Gilchrist & 
Walker. (2) Client named in (1) above. (3) 
Indefinite. (4) No fee agreement has been 
made. (5) Client named in (1) above. (6) 
No specific amount agreed upon. (7) Travel, 
living expenses while traveling, telephoning, 
postage, and other expenses customary billed 
by attorneys as out-of-pocket disbursements. 

Goodwin, William J., The Loch, Roslyn, 
N. Y. (1) Government of the Republic of 
China, Canton, China. (2) Same as above. 
(3) One year. (4) $25,000. (5) Government 
of the Republic of China. (6) None. (7) 
None. 

Haas, John A., formerly of 1731 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Formerly em- 
ployed by National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, 1731 I Street, Washington, 
D.C. (2) [Blank.] (3) The employment of 
the above registrant by the federation termi- 
nated April 15, 1948, and this amended reg- 
istration is filed for the purpose of showing 
the termination of such employment. (4) 
{[Blank.] (5) [Blank.] (6) [Blank.] (7) 
[Blank.] 

Harper, Elsie Dorothy, 600 Lexington Av- 
enue, New York, N. Y. (1) National Board 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
(2) National board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations. (3) Annual. (4) 
$1,700 (annually). (5) National board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associations. 
(6) $1,360. (7) Stenographic help, travel, 
printing, stationery, postage, telephone, and 
telegraph. 

Hennessy, John I., 217 Central Bank Build- 
ing, Oakland, Calif. (1) Home Builders 
Council of California, Hearst Building, San 
Francisco, Calif. Registrant is employed as 
executive vice president by the Associated 
Home Builders of Alameda County, Inc. (Cal- 
ifornia) but has temporarily been designated 
as Washington representative of Home Build- 
ers Council of California, which is a group 
of seven local home-builder associations in 
the State of California, including represen- 
tatives’s employer. Registrant does not be- 
lieve he is subject to the Regulation of Lob- 
bying Act, but files this registration under 
protest and by way of personal precaution 
considering the indefiniteness of that act. 
(3) Indefinite. (4) Actual out-of-pocket ex- 
penses, (5) Home Builders Council of Cali- 
fornia. (6) Actual. (7) Travel, hotel, meals, 
telephone, taxis, etc. 

Hogg, Robert L., 230 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (1) American Life 
Convention. (2) American Life Convention. 
The American Life Convention is a volun- 
tary unincorporated, nonprofit association of 
legal reserve life insurance companies. The 
purposes of this association as disclosed in 
article 11 of its constitution are: “Article 
11—Objects and purposes: The objects and 
purposes of the convention shall be: 1. To 
advance life insurance as a social and eco- 
nomic service and to encourage transaction 
of the business in the best interests of policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. 2. To preserve 
public confidence in life insurance by the 
advancement of sound business practices. 
3. To promote study and research to the end 
that the life insurance business may keep 
abreast of national progress. 4. To promote 
mutual confidence and understanding among 
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the home offices, the field forces, and policy- 
holders. 5. To furnish an outlet for presenta- 
tion of institutional viewpoints on matters 
of supervision, legislation, and litigation.” 
I do not believe that I am employed for the 
purpose of lobbying within the purview of 
the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act. I 
am a regular full-time employee of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention and as such participate 
in effecting all of the objects and purposes of 
that organization. From the foregoing quo- 
tation of article 11 of the constitution of 
the American Life Convention it is obvious 
that the objects and purposes of that organ- 
ization extend far beyond Federal legislative 
matters. While, one of its objects is “to 
furnish an outlet for presentation of institu- 
tional viewpoints on matters of * * +, 
legislation * ,“ nevertheless, this is 
Only one of many. Even this one objective 
is strictly limited insofar as Federal legis- 
lation is concerned, by the fact that the 
regulation of insurance has been and with 
the enactment of the McCarran Act (Public 
Law 15, 79th Cong.; ch. 20, secs. 1-5, 1st sess.; 
59 Stat. 33, 34; 15 U. S. C., secs. 10, 11-15, 15) 
will continue to be, primarily the respon- 
sibility of the individual States; therefore, 
almost all of the legislative activity of the 
American Life Convention has been in con- 
nection with State laws. Insofar as pend- 
ing and prospective Federal legislation is 
concerned the American Life Convention ex- 
pects to devote its principal efforts toward 
keeping its members informed as to its 
analyses and criticisms, if any, as well as 
the status of legislative matters affecting 
life insurance. It may also become advisable 
for a representative of the American Life 
Convention to appear before a committee of 
the Congress to give expression to the view 
of the institution of life insurance in con- 
nection with legislation which affects it. Any 
such appearance, however, is expressly 
exempt in the Lobbying Act itself from the 
registration requirements of that act. The 
American Life Convention is located at 230 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. It does 
not have a Washington, D. C., office or repre- 
sentative. Its activity in connection with 
Federal legislation will be conducted only by 
its regular salaried employees, none of whom 
were engaged for the purpose of influencing 
the passage or defeat of such legislation. 
The Federal legislative activities, if any, of 
such employees will constitute only a small 
part of their many duties. (3) Regularly 
employed member of staff operating on a 
yearly salary basis. (4) I will be paid for 
the actual time which I devote to the Federal 
legislative functions of the American Life 
Convention and that time will be included 
as a part of my regular salary which is 
$25,000 per year. I seriously doubt that the 
so-called “legislative activity” of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention falls within the scope 
of the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act; 
however, I am glad to file the forms provided 
for therein for the information of the Con- 
gress of the United States with the reserva- 
tion that such filing not be construed as an 
admission by me that said act applies to me 
or to the activity of the American Life Con- 
vention. (5) American Life Convention. (6) 
Actual personal expenses. (7) Travel, hotel, 
meals, taxi, and similar incidental expenses. 

Home Builders Institute, 315 West Ninth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. (1) Registrant is 
a trade association, the membership of which 
consists of persons engaged in the business 
of building homes, and those interested in 
other aspects of the private-home-building 
industry. Its purposes and activities are the 
usual ones of a trade association. Since, how- 
ever, great uncertainty surrounds the inter- 
pretation of the Regulation of Lobbying Act 
and since some small part of the activities of 
the association might be construed as at- 
tempting to influence legislation within the 
meaning of the act this registration state- 
ment is filed, under protest. (2) Registrant 
works in the interest of its members and of 
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persons interested in the private home build- 
ing industry. (3) The registrant has no 
agreement for payment. It has certain in- 
come from dues from members; such funds 
as it may receive for expenses in connection 
with activities which may be construed as 
influencing legislation will be reported at the 
end of each calendar quarter as required by 
the Regulation of Lobbying Act, (4) Same 
as (3) above. (5) Same as (3) above. (6) 
[Blank.] (7) [Blank.] 

Howe, Joseph, 13534 Woodward Avenue, 
Highland Park, Mich. (1) Chrysler Chapter 
No. 3, Foreman’s Association of America, 
13534 Woodward Avenue, Highland Park, 
Mich. (2) Foreman’s Association of Amer- 
ica. (3) Only while lobbying on labor legis- 
lation. (4) Reimbursed only for actual time 
lost from work. (5) Chrysler Chapter No. 3, 
Foreman's Association of America. (6) Ac- 
tual expenses incurred. (7) Transportation, 
meals, room, and other incidentals. 

Hudson, Minor, Andrew A. Lipscomb, and 
Geoffrey Creyke, Jr., doing business as Hud- 
son, Creyke, Kirks & Lipscomb, 444 Washing- 
ton Building, Washington, D. C. (1) Mrs. 
Dora Fruman, 735 South Third Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (2) Mrs. Dora Fruman. (3) 
Until private bill for the relief of Mrs. Dora 
Fruman is acted upon. (4) A contingent fee 
of 10 percent of the amount appropriated by 
Congress, if any. (5) Mrs. Dora Fruman. 
(6) All out-of-pocket expenses, estimated to 
be less than 850. (7) Out-of-pocket ex- 
penses, which it is believed will be limited to 
travel expenses and will not exceed $50. 

Hudson, Minor, Geoffrey Creyke, Jr., and 
Andrew A. Lipscomb, doing business as Hud- 
son, Creyke & Lipscomb, 444 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. (1) Gardner 
Displays, 477 Melwood Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (2) er Displays. (3) Until House 
Joint R ion 205 is acted upon, insofar 
as lobbying activities are concerned. (4) Fee 
of $300 per month, (5) Gardner Displays. 
(6) All out-of-pocket expenses. (7) All out- 
of-pocket expenses which it is believed will 
be limited to travel expenses and telephone 
costs, 

Huschke, Henry A., 1415 Elliot Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Agricultural Lime- 
stone Institute, 1415 Aliot Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (2) Agricultural Limestone 
Institute. (3) Indefinite; no fixed term. 
(4) Iam paid on an annual salary basis and 
my salary covers all work performed by me 
as managing director of the Agricultural 
Limestone Institute. This includes admin- 
istrative work in connection with the opera- 
tion of the institute, the writing and prep- 
aration of promotional literature on the use 
of limestone on farm land, the compilation 
of industry statistics, the preparation of 
periodic news letters for the information of 
members, and such other managerial activi- 
ties that arise in conducting the affairs of a 
trade association. The portion of my salary 
that might be construed to be reportable 
under the provisions of Public Law No. 601 
is not at present determinable. It is my 
opinion that the work performed by me in 
the course of my employment is not of such 
character as to require registration under 
the specific language or apparent intent of 
Public Law No. 601. I am not employed for 
the principal purpose of aiding in accom- 
plishing the passage or defeat of any legis- 
lation by the Congress of the United States. 
Therefore, this registration is filed as a pre- 
caution against the possibility of future in- 
terpretations beyond the apparent scope of 
the act, and by filing said statement or any 
subsequent report under Public Law No. 601, 
I do not concede that this law applies to me 
or that I am required to file any statement 
or report thereunder. (5). Agricultural 
Limestone Institute. (6) Reimbursement 
only for proper business expenses. (7) 
Routine business disbursements incurred, 
such as transportation and telephone in 
Washington, D. C., and, in addition, meals 
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and lodging when away from Washington, 
D. C. 

Ingles, William, 1624 I Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. (1) Continental Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., East Chicago, Ind. (2) 
Continental Foundry & Machine Co., East 
Chicago, Ind. (3) Indefinite. (4) Not defi- 
nitely fixed. (5) Continental Foundry & 
Machine Co., East Chicago, Ind. (6) Noth- 
ing, except when and as authorized. (7) 
See (6) above. 

Jeffrey, D. C., 644 East Bay Street, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. (1) Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock 
& Repair, Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock Co., St. 
Johns River Shipbuilding Co., both at 644 
East Bay Street, Jacksonville, Fla. (2) As 
stated in (1) above. (3) Indefinite. (4) I 
am to be paid or to receive no additional 
compensation for legislative activities. My 
regular compensation as a sales agent for the 
above companies remains unchanged. (5) 
Above employers. (6) Indefinite, but lim- 
ited to actual out-of-pocket expenses. (7) 
Those actually incurred for transportation, 
telephone, telegraph, entertainment, etc. 

Kendrix,? Moss H., legislative assistant, 
Legislative-Federal Relations Division of the 
National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
W: m, D. C. (1) Legislative-Federal 
Relations Division, National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (2) Legislative-Federal Rela- 
tions Division. (3) Annual basis. (4) 
Quarterly salary, $1,200, which covers both 
legislative and nonlegislative activities; $240 
estimated for legislative service. (5) Legis- 
lative-Federal Relations Division. (6) Re- 
fund of actual expenses. (7) Travel, meals, 
cabs, hotel bills, tips, and usual personal 
expenses. 

Ketcham, Ronald M., 1757 K Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. (1) Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 1151 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif. (2) Registrant is the Wash- 
ington representative and manager of the 
Washington office of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce with headquarters at 1757 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. Regis- 
trant is not required in connection with any 
of the duties to be performed by him in the 
above capacity to aid or influence the passage 
or defeat of legislation by the Congress of 
the United States. The principal purposes 
for which registrant is employed by the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, and by 
reason of which the Washington office of 
said chamber is maintained, include the 
rendition of advisory, consulting and proc- 
essing services to members of the organiza- 
tion and other businessmen and persons in 
the Los Angeles area in connection with com- 
pliance with existing Federal Government 
statutes, regulations, and agency rules, 
Registrant also keeps other members of the 
staff of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce and its membership and officers cur- 
rently informed of changes and pending de- 
velopments in connection with Federal Gov- 
ernment statutes, rules and regulations, and 
transmits to Government officials, including 
on occasion members of Congress, factual 
statements relating to business and com- 
munity problems of both a general and par- 
ticular nature as affected by Government 
action. Registrant does not believe that his 
employment is of such nature as to require 
him to file this registration statement under 
the Lobbying Act. However, in addition to 
his normal duties in the capacities outlined 
above it is possible that registrant might, in 
connection with some particular pending 
legislation, be hereafter authorized or di- 
rected to engage in activities which, if and 
when performed, might require registration 
under the act. Accordingly, registrant Is 
registering so as to be in compliance with 
the act if and when he may be so engaged 
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in any such activity. (3) Full-time em- 
ployee. (4) Annual compensation, $8,100. 
(5) Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 1151 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. (6) 
$1,200, annual Washington expense allow- 
ance. (7) [Blank.] 

Kittrell, W. H., Empire Bank Building, 
Dallas, Tex. (1) Melben Oil Co., 223 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. (2) Same. (3) In- 
definite. (4) $1,000 per month. (5) Mel- 
ben Oil Co. (6) I am to be refunded all 
necessary personal expenses in connection 
with employment. (7) Hotel, traveling, tele- 
graph, telephone. Py 

Klein, Paul L., Room 812, 914 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) No person; see 
(2) below. (2) National Council for a Per- 
manent Fair Employment Practice Commis- 
sion. (3) May 9, 1949, until further notice. 
(4) $75 per week. (5) See (2) above. (6) As 
they arise. (7) Miscellaneous; see quarterly 
report. 3 

Kline, Robert E., Jr., 322 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. (1) Kirlin, Campbell, 
Hickox & Keating, 120 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (2) Committee representing the fol- 
lowing companies: American President Lines, 
Ltd.; Grace Line, Inc.; Keystone Shipping 
Co.; Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc.; Missis- 
sippi Shipping Co., Inc.; Moore-McCormack 
Lines, Inc.; Paco Tankers; Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc.; Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 
Marine Department; United Mail Steamship 
Co. (3) Indefinite. (4) Not yet determined. 
(5) By the companies mentioned in ques- 
tion No. 2, probably through their attorneys. 
(6) Probably will be reimbursed for out-of- 
pocket expenses. (7) Presume expenses will 
be for taxis, luncheons, long-distance tele- 
phone calls, telegrams, etc. 

Landa, Alfons B., and T. Peter Ansberry, 
815 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. (1) 
S. H. Kress & Co., 114 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. I.; McCrory Stores Corp., 1107 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.; W. T. Grant Co., 
1441 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; McLellan 
Stores Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
J. J. Newberry Co., 245 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; and H. L. Green Co., Inc., 902 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. (2) Registrants 
are retained in connection with pending 
wage-hour legislation by the group named 
in (1) above, for the purpose of informing, 
advising, and counseling them concerning 
the progress, interpretations, constitutional- 
ity, and legal effect of pending wage-hour 
and related legislation, including amend- 
ments currently proposed or which may be 
proposed, insofar as such legislation affects 
the vital interest of the variety chain stores 
named and of the consuming public which 
they serve. This undertaking will also in- 
clude, if necessary, advising and assisting 
them in supporting or opposing legislation 
affecting those interests by all proper and 
legitimate means. Registrants do not be- 
lieve that any of their activities including 
those named herein fall within the term “at- 
tempting to influence the passage or defeat 
of any legislation” as used in the Federal 
regulation of the Lobbying Act. This regis- 
tration is being filed because of the uncer- 
tain interpretation of that act. (3) Indefi- 
nite. (4) Over-all retainer of $20,000. (5) 
S. H. Kress & Co., 114 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; McCrory Stores Corp., 1107 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.; W. T. Grant Co., 
1441 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; McLellan 
Stores Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
J. J. Newberry Co., 245 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; and H. L. Green Co., Inc., 902 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Registrants are 
also members of the firm of Davies, Richberg, 
Beebe, Busick & Richardson engaged in the 
general practice of law before the courts 
and administrative bodies of the United 
States and of the District of Columbia. (6) 
Amount of expenses actually incurred. (7) 
Telephone and telegraph, transportation, and 
similar out-of-pocket expenses. 

La Roe, Wilbur, Jr., Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C, (1) Eastern Meat Pack- 
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ers Association, 740 Eleventh Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (2) Eastern Meat Packers 
Association. (3) Indefinite; subject to 
change by action of the board of directors 
of Eastern Meat Packers Association. (4) 
An annual fee of $6,000 is paid by the asso- 
ciation to La Roe, Brown & Winn, a law part- 
nership consisting of three partners, Wilbur 
La Roe, Jr., Frederick E. Brown, and Arthur 
L. Winn, Jr. Each of the partners named 
shares in this fee under the partnership 
agreement. This fee is paid for general legal 
services, no part being allocated for legisla- 
tive work, and legislative work will not con- 
stitute more than a very small portion of the 
services rendered. If and when such work 
is performed, appropriate quarterly reports 
will be made as required. (5) Eastern Meat 
Packers Association. (6) No amount is speci- 
fied but it will be merely reimbursement of 
incidental expenses incurred and will be 
relatively small. (7) Those incurred for in- 
cidental matters, such as telephone, print- 
ing, taxi fares, postage, travel. 

Lee, James R., 731 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association, 60 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. (2) Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers Association and mem- 
bers of the association. (3) Indefinite. (4) 
$6,000 perannum. (5) Gas Appliance Manu- 
facturers Association. (6) Actual disburse- 
ments are to be reimbursed, but not to ex- 
ceed $100 per month. (7) For meals, taxis, 
travel, telephone, miscellaneous. 

Lewis, C. Huffman, attorney at law, 1525 
Slattery Building, Shreveport, La. (1) Union 
Producing Co. and United Gas Pipe Line Co., 
each having as its principal place of busi- 
ness and address United Gas Building, 
Shreveport, La. (2) Above-named com- 
panies. (3) No specified time. My law firm 
of Wilkinson, Lewis & Wilk has been 
retained by these companies many years 
as counsel for general legal work. My inter- 
est in said firm is 43.75 percent. (4) Same 
as for any other legal work, which depends 
upon nature and time required. Said firm 
receives a monthly retainer from each of said 
companies in the amount of $750 per month, 
which is credited against total bill. (5) 
By each of said companies in proportion to 
work done foreach. (6) Nothing except re- 
imbursement for necessary travel and living 
expenses, (7) See (6) above. 

Livingston, Lawrence, 2000 Russ Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. (1) Barrett & Hilp, a 
copartnership, 918 Harrison Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Barrett & Hilp, a corporation, 
918 Harrison Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
(2) Barrett & Hilp, a copartnership, 918 Har- 
rison Street, San Francisco, Calif.; Barrett 
& Hilp, a corporation, 918 Harrison Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. (3) Indefinite. (4) 
$25 per hour. (5) Barrett & Hilp, a copart- 
nership; Barrett & Hilp, a corporation. (6) 
Actual expenditures of registrant. (7) 
Transportation, tips, meals, hotel rooms, bev- 
erages, and laundry. No entertainment. 

McCloskey, Bryson deHaas, 1316 L Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Self, in the in- 
terest of 40,000,000 boys and girls in the 
United States of this and future generations. 
Registrant is also founder and president of 
Youth of America, a nonprofit association. 
(2) Same as (1) above. (3) Since August 6, 
1948, at which time original registration with 
the Secretary of the Senate was filed with 
the belief that the duplicate copy of Form B 
was for the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives. (4) As lobbyist, he is serving with- 
out compensation of any kind whatsoever. 
The program of Youth of America fixes sal- 
aries of any and all those who may be em- 
ployed therewith at $12,000 annually. No 
compensation has been paid to the registrant 
to date since the founding of the association 
in 1939. (5) Registrant is serving without 
compensation of any kind whatsoever. (6) 
Expenses will be provided from a special fund 
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in addition to which a treasury will defray 
the expenses of a national monthly periodi- 
cal. (7) Travel, publication, and all other ex- 
penses incident to the work of lobbying for 
the legislation desired; at a later date it is 
likely that expenses will include office, tele- 
phone, etc. 

McDaniel, Robert S. (McDaniel & Ring, at- 
torneys at law), 1038 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Chief Warrant and 
Warrant Officers Association, United States 
Coast Guard, 1105 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. (2) Same. (3) Times required to ad- 
vise counsel, and represent above associa- 
tion with relation to military-pay bill now 
pending in Senate (H. R. 5007), (4) $1,600 
paid as retainer fee; further fee, if any, to 
be determined at later time; fee is total to 
firm McDaniel & Ring. (5) Above associa- 
tion. (6) Nothing; included in above. (7) 
No agreement. 

McGinnis, Edward F., 1135 National Press 
Building, Washington. D. C. (1) Distilled 
Spirits Institute, Inc., National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (2) The Distilled 
Spirits Institute is a trade association. Its 
membership consists of a number of dis- 
tillers. The institute is not engaged in leg- 
islative activities as defined in Public Law 
No. 601 of the Seventy-ninth Congress. Ac- 
tivities, of registrant have been confined to 
the State of Illinois, in relation to enforce- 
ment of liquor control laws, and other trade 
problems. This registration form is being 
filed for the reason that registrant may be 
assigned duties which would entail calls 
upon Members of Congress in an effort to 
keep the institute and its members fully in- 
formed regarding pending or proposed leg- 
islation. Registrant does not directly or in- 
directly solicit, collect, or receive money or 
other things of value to be used in influenc- 
ing the passage or defeat of legislation. (3) 
Indefinite. (4) $12,000 per annum, plus 
ordinary travel expenses and incidentals. 
(5) Distilled Spirits Institute, Inc. (6) 
Actual out-of-pocket expenses incurred in 
regular course of duty. (7) Actual out- 
of-pocket expenses incurred in regular course 
of duty. 

McGrath, Tom J., 324 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. (1) Fuels Research Coun- 
cil, Inc. (2) Fuels Research Council, Inc. 
(3) Indefinite. (4) $100 per day for services 
rendered in addition to monthly retainer of 
$500. (5) Fuels Research Council, Inc. (6) 
Not specified. (7) Postage, telephone, tele- 
graph, traveling, and similar expenses. 

McKinley, Royce B., 604 Hibbs Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) National Grain Trade 
Council, 604 Hibbs Building, Washington, 
D. C. (2) National Grain Trade Council and 
its members. (3) Permanent. (4) $4,200, no 
specific part of which is attributable to or 
paid as compensation for activities defined 
by the Lobbying Act; any such activities ac- 
tually conducted being incidental to the 
primary purposes of employment. (5) Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council. (6) Actual ex- 
penses. (7) Expenses such as publications, 
telephone calls, transportation costs, etc. 

Mack, James Edward, National Confection- 
ers’ Association, 1028 Connecticut Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) National Con- 
fectioners’ Association, 1 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, III. (2) The manufacturers 
of confectionery products. (3) Indefinite. 
(4) $8,000 per annum. (5) National Con- 
fectioners’ Association. (6) Indefinite. (7) 
Transportation, lunches, and other out-of- 
pocket expenses. 

Mahony,? Abe Lincoln, 15 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Ivan N. Fuqua. (2) 
National Cooperative Insurance Association, 
Inc., 15 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. (3) 
Indefinite. (4) Receives salary; lobbying is 
incidental to other duties. (5) Ivan N. 
Fuqua Insurance Agency. (6) Incidental to 
other duties. (7) Telephones, taxicabs, 
stenography, entertainment. 
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Mann, W. Robert, 1627 Barlum Tower 
Building, Detroit, Mich. (1) Foreman’s As- 
sociation of America, 1627 Barlum Tower 
Building, Detroit, Mich. (2) Foreman’s As- 
sociation of America. (3) Only while lobby- 
ing on labor legislation. (4) Only actual 
expenses incurred. (5) Foreman’s Associa- 
tion of America. (6) Only actual expenses 
incurred. (7) Transportation, meals, lodg- 
ing, and other incidentals. 

Marks, Raymond E., 43 Sierra Street, Reno, 
Nev. (1) Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. (2) Three major 
steam railroads operating within the State 
of Neveda (Southern Pacific Co., Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., the Western Pacific Rall- 
road Co.). (3) Continuing. (4) Original 
statement, filed April 7, 1947, and as amend- 
ed, April 1, 1948, should be amended to 
read: “As tax agent for Southern Pacific 
Co., registrant, effective October 1, 1948, 
is paid an annual salary of $6,000, and 
effective June 1, 1949, for his duties in 
connection “with Nevada State and Federal 
legislative matters, registrant is paid addi- 
tional compensation of $4,800, such addi- 
tional amount being paid jointly by the 
three railroads above-named.” (5) Railroads 
named in answer to (2). (6) No specific 
sum; expenses as incurred. (7) All out-of- 
pocket expenditures. 

Marshall, Joseph Paull, 528 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. (1) William J. 
Goodwin, The Loch, Roslyn, N. Y. (2) Wil- 
liam J. Goodwin. (3) To December 31, 1949. 
(4) $5,000. (5) William J. Goodwin. (6) 
None. (7) None. 

Meadley, Elmer E., executive secretary, 904 
Inland Building, Indianapolis, Ind. (1) 
Marion County Residential Builders, Inc., 904 
Inland Building, Indianapolis, Ind. (2) 
Marion County Residential Builders, Inc., a 
nonprofit corporation. (3) Indefinitely. (4) 
$5,000 per annum. (5) Marion County Resi- 
dential Builders, Inc. (6) No allowance for 
expenses. (7) None. 

Megrath, Violet, 1740 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Americans for Democratic 
Action, 1740 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(2) Americans for Democratic Action. (3) 
Indefinite. (4) $100 per week. (5) Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action. (6) $10 per 
week, general expense allowance. (7) Mis- 
cellaneous and travel. 

Mode, Douglas G., 414 Ring. Building, 1200 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Ronald C. Seeley, 414 Ring Building, 1200 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(2) Jansson Gage Co., 19208 Glendale, Detroit, 
Mich. (3) One year or completior of assign- 
ment. (4) $3,000. (5) Ronald C. Seeley. 
(6) Any extraordinary expenses approved in 
advance. (7) Travel and out-of-pocket. 

Morgan, Gerald D., and Leonard J. Cal- 
houn, constituting the law firm of Morgan 
& Calhoun, 412 Washington Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Aluminum Research In- 
stitute, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
(2) Aluminum Research Institute, (3) Un- 
til the end of the first session of the Eighty- 
first Congress. (4) A reasonable fee to be 
mutually agreed upon. (5) Aluminum Re- 
search Institute. (6) Nothing, except re- 
imbursement for out-of-pocket expenses of 
communications and transportation. (7) 
Communications and transportation. 

Morgan, Gerald D., and Leonard J. Cal- 
houn, constituting the law firm of Morgan 
& Calhoun, 412 Washington Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) The Toilet Goods Associ- 
ation, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. (2) The Toilet Goods Association, 
Inc. (3) During the remainder of 1949. 
(4) Have received retainer of $500 applicable 
to representing interests of association in 
connection with tax legislation. In addition 
to retainer association is to pay per diem at 
the rate of $150 per man-day for time neces- 
sarily spent in performing services, plus such 
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further reasonable fee as may be mutually 
agreed upon. (5) The Toilet Goods Associ- 
ation, Inc. (6) Firm to be reimbursed for 
out-of-pocket expenses. (7) Telephone, tel- 
egraph, and travel. 

Murphy, Dr. Emmett J. (chiropractor), 
5737 Thirteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) National Chiropractic Insurance 
Co., National Building, Webster City, Iowa 
(also employed as director of public rela- 
tions by the National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion, Inc., but performed no lobbying serv- 
ices for the latter organization). (2) Na- 
tional Chiropractic Insurance Co. (3) Pres- 
ent employment by National Chiropractic 
Insurance Co. as lobbyist commenced May 1, 
1949, to continue indefinitely. Last appoint- 
ment by National Chiropractic Association 
as director of public relations July 1, 1948. 
(4) Salary paid by National Chiropractic In- 
surance Co. is $100 a month for public-rela- 
tions work and lobbying. (5) National 
Chiropractic Insurance Co. (6) No expenses 
allowed or paid by National Chiropractic In- 
surance Co. (7) None. 

Myers, F. Weaver, 1000 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. (1) The Toilet Goods As- 
sociation, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, room 1427, 
New York, N. Y. (2) The Toilet Goods As- 
sociation, Inc. (3) One year, 1949. (4) 
The law firm of which registrant is a mem- 
ber, Hamel, Park & Saunders, 1000 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C., is employed on 
an annual basis as Washington counsel for 
the Toilet Goods Association under the fol- 
lowing fee arrangement: $1,000 annual re- 
tainer, plus $150 per man-day for each day of 
work done, plus whatever further reasonable 
fees may be agreed upon by the parties. This 
compensation covers all services, wherever 
rendered, including legal services, and no 
particular part of it has been allocated, or is 
allocable, specifically to services in connec- 
tion with legislation. (5) The Toilet Goods 
Association, Inc. (6) Direct reimbursement 
for all out-of-pocket disbursements. (7) 
Long-distance telephone, telegraph, travel, 
and other such out-of-pocket expenses. 

Notarianni, Alfred E., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Cummings, Stanley, 
Truitt & Cross, 1625 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (2) American Export Lines, Inc., 
25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (3) Indefinite. 
(4) No specific compensation for these sery- 
ices. Covered by general contract of em- 
ployment as associate counsel with Cum- 
mings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross. Compensa- 
tion under said contract will not be increased 
or affected by these services or this regis- 
tration. (5) Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & 
Cross. (6) No fixed amount; registrant will 
be reimbursed for ordinary expenses in- 
curred. (7) Transportation, communication, 
and similar out-of-pocket expenses. 

Notarianni, Alfred E., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Cummings, Stanley, 
Truitt & Cross, 1625 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (2) American President Lines, 
Ltd., 311 California Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. (3) Indefinite. (4) No specific com- 
pensation for these services. Covered by 
general contract of employment as associate 
counsel with Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & 
Cross. Compensation under said contract 
will not be increased or affected by these 
services or this registration, (5) Cummings, 
Stanley, Truitt & Gross. (6) No fixed 
amount; registrant will be reimbursed for 
ordinary expenses incurred. (7) Transpor- 
tation, communication, and similar out-of- 
pocket expenses. 

Notarianni, Alfred E., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Cummings, Stanley, 
Truitt & Cross, 1625 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (2) Farrell Lines, Inc., 26 Beaver 
Street, New York, N. Y. (3) Indefinite. (4) 
No specific compensation for these services. 
Covered by general contract of employment 
as associate counsel with Cummings, Stan- 
ley, Truitt & Cross. Compensation under 
said contract will not be increased or af- 
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fected by these services or this registration. 
(5) Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross. (6) 
No fixed amount; registrant will be reim- 
bursed for ordinary expenses incurred. (7) 
Transportation, communication, and similar 
out-of-pocket expenses. 

Notarianni, Alfred E., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Cummings, Stanley, 
Truitt & Cross, 1625 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (2) Grace Line, Inc., 10 Hanover 
Square, New York, N. Y. (3) Indefinite. 
(4) No specific compensation for these serv- 
ices. Covered by general contract of em- 
ployment as associate counsel with Cum- 
mings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross. Compensa- 
tion under said contract will not be in- 
creased or affected by these services or this 
registration. (5) Cummings, Stanley, Truitt 
& Cross. (6) No fixed amount; registrant 
will be reimbursed for ordinary expenses in- 
curred. (7) Transportation, communication, 
and similar out-of-pocket expenses. 

Notarianni, Alfred E., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Cummings, Stanley, 
Truitt & Cross, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington,D.C. (2) Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., 
Inc., Galveston, Tex. (3) Indefinite. (4) 
No specific compensation for these services, 
Covered by general contract of employment 
as associate counsel with Cummings, Stanley, 
Truitt & Cross. Compensation under said 
contract will not be increased or affected by 
these services or this registration. (5) 
Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross. (6) No 
fixed amount; registrant will be reimbursed 
for ordinary expenses incurred. (7) Trans- 
portation, communication, and similar out- 
of-pocket expenses. 

Notarianni, Alfred E., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Cummings, Stanley, 
Truitt & Cross, 1625 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. (2) United States Lines, 1 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. (3) Indefinite. (4) 
No specific compensation for these services. 
Covered by general contract of employment 
as associate counsel with Cummings, Stanley, 
Truitt & Cross. Compensation under said 
contract will not be increased or affected by 
these services or this registration, (5) Cum- 
mings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross. (6) No fixed 
amount; registrant will be reimbursed for 
ordinary expenses incurred. (7) Transpor- 
tation, communication, and similar out-of- 
pocket expenses. 

O'Neill, Edward E., 810 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Self-employed 
in the private practice of law. (2) Peoples 
Committees of the Cattaraugus and Allegany 
Reservations of the Seneca Nation of Indians, 
New York, in conjunction with H. R. 4942. 
(3) Pending final action on said legislation. 
(4) $10 per hour; $50 per appearance before 
committees; $500 has been paid as retainer 
fee which will. be subject to the hourly and 
committee charges. (5) Peoples Committees 
of the Cattaraugus and Allegany Reservations 
of the Seneca Nation of Indians, New York, 
(6) Actual traveling expenses; other neces- 
sary expenses incurred in preparation of 
statements relative to said legislation. (7) 
The same as set forth in (6) above. 

Palmer, Robert S., 204 State Office Building, 
Denver, Colo. (1) Colorado Mining Associa- 
tion, 204 State Office Building, Denver, Colo. 
(2) Colorado Mining Association, 204 State 
Office Building, Denver, Colo. (3) Indefi- 
nite. (4) Expenses incurred traveling to 
Washington and while residing there tem- 
porarily. (5) Colorado Mining Association, 
204 State Office Building, Denver, Colo. (6) 
Expenses as incurred. (7) Traveling and 
hotel expenses. 

Parker, James P., 1010 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) National 
Association of Private Schools, 1010 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. (2) Private 
trade and vocational schools who are mem- 
bers of the association. (3) Indefinite. (4) 
He is paid on a retainer basis of $150 per 
month for the year 1949 plus expenses 
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actually incurred. Note: By arrangement 
with the board of directors, effective April 1, 
1949, the association is amortizing an out- 
standing indebtedness to Mr. Parker of $2,750 
by additional monthly remittances of $100 
per month. (5) National Association of 
Private Schools. (6) Such amounts as are 
incurred up to $75 a month. (7) Trans- 
portation, communications, entertainment, 
and administrative supplies. 

Parks, Richard B., general manager, Smaller 
Business Association of New England, Inc. 
212 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
(1) Smaller Business Association of New 
England, Inc., 212 Park Square Building, 
Boston, Mass. (2) Above association. (3) 
Indefinite. (4) $7,500 per annum. (5) 
Above association. (6) Nominal; traveling. 
(7) Transportation, hotels, meals. 

Parrisk, George F., 706 Security Building, 
Charleston, W. Va. (1) West Virginia Rail- 
road Association, 706 Security Building, 
Charleston, W. Va. (2) West Virginia Rail- 
road Association and its member roads, as 
follows: Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., Nor- 
folk & Western Railway Co., the New York 
Central Railroad Co., the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., the 
Virginian Railway Co., Western Maryland 
Railway Co., and the Monongahela Railway 
Co. (3) Continuing; only a small portion of 
time devoted to national legislation. (4) 
$10,800 per annum, which is paid for all serv- 
ices rendered to the West Virginia Railroad 
Association, and only a very small part of 
which has to do with national legislation. 
(5) West Virginia Railroad Association. (6) 
Amount actually and necessarily expended 
on behalf of the West Virginia Railroad 
Association, in connection with the entire 
employment, only a part of which concerns 
national legislation. (7) Actual expenses 
incurred on business of the West Virginia 
Railroad Association, including that part 
which concerns national legislation. 

Pavenstedt, Edmund William, 14 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. (1) White & Case, 
14 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. (2) Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp.,? North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, II. (3) Annual re- 
tainer. (4) It is impossible to determine in 
advance whether registrant’s Federal legis- 
lative work, which comprises only an inci- 
dental and minor part of registrant's duties, 
will be charged against the annual retainer 
paid to White & Case by International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp., or whether a separate 
charge will be made for such work. (5) See 
answer to (1). (6) The firm of White & Case 
will reimburse the registrant and will itself 
be reimbursed by International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. for actual out-of-pocket ex- 
penses incurred by the registrant. (7) Usual 
disbursements customary in legal work. 

Peck, Rankin P., 205 East Adams Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. (1) I serve as president, with- 
out pay, National Congress of Petroleum Re- 
tallers, Inc., 205 East Adams Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. (2) National Congress of Petroleum 
Retailers,Inc. (3) Two months more on un- 
expired 2-year term, plus an added maximum 
term of 2 years, if reelected. (4) Paid noth- 
ing; do not expect to receive any pay. The 
registrant believes he does not engage in ac- 
tivities, the principal purpose of which is to 
influence, directly or indirectly, the passage 
or defeat of legislation by the Congress of the 
United States. He receives no salary, nor is 
he acting under anyone's direction. He is 
motivated as a citizen interested in legisla- 
tion to be enacted for the good of the coun- 
try as a whole. (5) No one (see (4).) (6) 
Actual out-of-pocket expenses. (7) Only 
actual expenses incurred; hotel, travel, tele- 
graph, telephone, etc. 

Phillips, George C., 1627 Barlum Tower, De- 
troit, Mich. (1) Foremans Association of 
America, 1627 Barlum Tower, Detroit, Mich. 
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(2) Foremans Association of America. (3) 
Only while lobbying on labor legislation. (4) 
$500 a month on a per diem basis. (5) Fore- 
mans Association of America. (6) Actual 
expenses incurred. (7) ‘Transportation, 
meals, room, and other incidentals. 

Pittman & Roberts, 815 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. (1) Texas Independ- 
ent Producers and Royalty Owners Associa- 
tion, Austin, Tex. (2) Texas Independent 
Producers and Royalty Owners Association. 
(3) Indefinite. (4) $5,000 retainer, and 
$1,000 per month. (5) Texas Independent 
Producers and Royalty Owners Association. 
(6) No allowance for expenses. (7) None. 

Pratt, Edith, Room 516, 930 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) National Committee 
to Defeat the Mundt Bill, Room 516, 930 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. (2) Same as 
in (1) above. (3) Indefinite. (4) $60 a week 
salary and $15 a week expenses. (5) Same 
as in (1) above. (6) $15a week. (7) Carfare, 
travel, miscellaneous expenses incurred in 
connection with official duties. 

Pyle, H. R., executive secretary, Arkansas 
Education Association, 503 Union Life Build- 
ing, Little Rock, Ark. (1) Arkansas Educa- 
tion Association, 503 Union Life Building, 
Little Rock, Ark. (2) Arkansas Education 
Association. (3) During the time S. 246 is 
being considered by the Congress. (4) Paid 
at the rate of $800. (5) Arkansas Education 
Association. (6) Refund of actual expenses. 
(7) Travel, meals, cabs, hotel bills, tips, and 
usual personal expenses. 

Ramsey, DeWitt C., 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Aircraft Industries 
Association of America, Inc., Shoreham Build- 
ing, Fifteenth and H Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (2) Aircraft Industries Association 
of America,Inc. (3) Registrant is under con- 
tract for 3 years as general manager of said 
association and has been elected its president 
for the term ending December 1, 1949, or until 
his successor is elected and qualifies. In the 
opinion of the registrant, none of his activi- 
ties, past. present, or contemplated, fall with- 
in the terms of Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth 
Congress. (4 Salary at the rate of $30,000 
per annum, no part of which, however, is paid 
for activities covered by Public Law 601, 
Seventy-nintr Congress. (5) Aircraft In- 
dustries Association of America, Inc. (6) 
Actual expenses incurred in connection with 
association activities will be reimbursed. 
(7) See (6). 

Reeves, Albert L., Jr., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (1) Employed as associate 
by C. Jasper Bell, attorney for Anderson T. 
Herd, S. A. Markel, Mrs. Rose Porter Carden, 
and George A. Carden, Jr., administrators of 
the estate of George A. Carden, Sr., deceased. 
(2) Anderson T. Herd, Mrs. Rose Porter 
Carden, and George A. Carden, Jr., (3) 
Clients may terminate employment upon 
final adjournment of Eighty-first Congress 
if nv legislation looking to relief has been 
passed by that time, unless S. A. Markel com- 
mits himself for an additional period. (4) 
Undetermined; registrant will participate in 
compensation received by C. Jasper Bell, as 
stated in registration papers filed by said 
C. Jasper Bell. (5) C. Jasper Bell. (6) No 
amount fixed. (7) Miscellaneous small out- 
of-pocket disbursements for transportation, 
telephone, telegraph, etc. 

Reeves, Albert L., Jr., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. (1) Wilcox Electric Co., 
Inc., Fourteenth and Chestnut Streets, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. (2) Wilcox Electric Co., Inc., 
Fourteenth and Chestnut Streets, 

City, Mo. (3) Indefinite. (4) Ten percent 
of any amount which may be received in the 
event a proposed private relief bill is enacted 
and becomes law. (5) Wilcox Electric Co., 
Inc., Fourteenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Kansas City, Mo. (6) No fixed amount; reg- 
istrant will be reimbursed for ordinary ex- 
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penses incurred. (7) Transportation, com- 
munication, and similar out-of-pocket ex- 


penses: 

Reeves, Albert L., Jr., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Cummings, Stanley, 
Truitt & Cross, 1625 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (2) American Export Lines, Inc., 
25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (3) Indefinite. 
(4) No specific compensation for these serv- 
ices. Covered by general contract of employ- 
ment as associate counsel with Cummings, 
Stanley, Truitt & Cross. Compensation un- 
der said contract will not be increased or 
affected by these services or this registration. 
(5) Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross. (6) 
No fixed amount; registrant will be reim- 
bursed for ordinary expenses incurred. (7) 
Transportation, communicatio: and similar 
out-of-pocket expenses. 

Reeves, Albert L., Jr., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Cummings, Stanley, 
Truitt & Cross, 1625 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (2) American President Lines, 
Ltd., 311 California Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. (3) Indefinite. (4) No specific com- 
pensation for these services. Covered by gen- 
eral contract of employment as associate 
counsel with Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & 
Cross. Compensation under said contract 
will not be increased or affected by these 
services or this registration. (5) Cummings, 
Stanley, Truitt & Cross. (6) No fixed 
amount; registrant will be reimbursed for 
ordinary expenses incurred. (7) Transpor- 
tation, communication, and simiar out-of- 
pocket expenses. 

Reeves, Albert L., Jr., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Cummings, Stanley, 
Truitt & Cross, 1625 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (2) Farrell Lines, Inc., 26 Beaver 
Street, New York, N. Y. (3) Indefinite. (4) 
No specific compensation for these services. 
Covered by general contract of employment 
as associate counsel with Cummings, Stanley, 
Truitt & Cross. Compensation under said 
contract will not be increased or affected by 
these services or this registration. (5) Cum- 
mings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross. (6) No fixed 
amount; registrant will be reimbursed for 
ordinary incurred. (7) Transpor- 
tation, communication, an4 similar out-of- 
pocket expenses. 

Reeves, Albert L., Jr., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Cummings, Stanley, 
Truitt & Cross, 1625 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (2) Grace Line, Inc., 10 Hanover 
Square, New York, N. Y. (3) Indefinite. 
(4) No specific compensation for these serv- 
ices. Covered by general contract of em- 
ployment as associate counsel with Cum- 
mings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross. Compensa- 
tion under said contract will not be in- 
creased or affected by these services or this 
registration. (5) Cummings, Stanley, Truitt 
& Cross. (6) No fixed amount, registrant 
will be reimbursed for ordinary expenses in- 
curred. (7) Transportation, communication, 
and similar out-of-pocket expenses. 

Reeves, Albert L., Jr., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Cummings, Stanley, 
Truitt & Cross, 1625 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (2) Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., 
Inc., Galveston, Tex. (3) Indefinite. (4) 
No specific compensation for these services. 
Covered by general contract of employment 
as associate counsel with Cummings, Stan- 
ley, Truit & Cross. Compensation under 
said contract will not be increased or af- 
fected by these services or this registration. 
(5) Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross. (6) 
No fixed amount; registrant will be reim- 
bursed for ordinary expenses incurred. (7) 
Transportation, communication, and similar 
out-of-pocket expenses. 

Reeves, Albert L., Jr., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Cummings, Stanley, 
Truitt & Cross, 1625 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (2) Bernard Peyton, and Bernard 
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Peyton, executor, estate of Anne Peyton, de- 
ceased, Prettybrook Road, Princeton, N. J. 
(3) Indefinite. (4) No specific compensa- 
tion for these services. Covered by general 
contract of employment as associate counsel 
with Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 
Compensation under said contract will not 
be increased or affected by these services or 
this registration. (5) Cummings, Stanley, 
Truitt & Cross. (6) No fixed amount; reg- 
istrant will be reimbursed for ordinary ex- 
penses incurred. (7) Transportation, com- 
munication, and similar out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. 

Reeves, Albert L., Jr., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. (1) Cummings, Stanley, 
Truitt & Cross, 1625 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (2) United States Lines Co., 1 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. (3) Indefinite. 
(4) No specific compensation for these sery- 
ices. Covered by general contract of em- 
ployment as associate counsel with Cum- 
mings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross. 
tion under said contract will not be increased 
or affected by these services or this registra- 
tion. (5) Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & 
Cross. (6) No fixed amount; registrant will 
be reimbursed for ordinary expenses incurred. 
(7) Transportation, communication, and 
similar out-of-pocket expenses. 

Ring, Daniel S. (McDaniel & Ring, attor- 
neys at law), 1038 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Chief Warrant and War- 
rant Officers Association, United States Coast 
Guard, 1105 K Street NW., Washington, D. O. 
(2) Same. (3) Time required to advise, 
counsel, and represent above association with 
relation to military pay bill now pending in 
Senate (H. R. 5007). (4) $1,500 paid as re- 
tainer fee; further fee, if any, to be deter- 
mined at later time; fee is total to firm 
McDaniel & Ring. (5) Above association. 
(6) Nothing; included in above. (7) No 
agreement. 

Rivers, Herbert, room 501, A. F. of L. 
Building, Washington, D. C. (1) Building 
and construction trades department, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, room 501, A. F. of 
L. Building, Washington, D. C. (2) In the 
interest of building tradesmen, members of 
the 19 building and construction trades 
unions affiliated with the building and con- 
struction trades department, A. F, of L. (3) 
Present term of office as secretary-treasurer 
from January 1, 1947, to December 31, 1951. 
(4) Salary as secretary-treasurer of the 
building and construction trades depart- 
ment $18,000 a year. (5) Building and con- 
struction trades department, American Fed- 
eration of Labor. (0) Only actual expense in 
traveling from office to Capitol. (7) Taxi 
fare. 

Rosenblatt,? Maurice, 2315 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. ©. (1) Ran- 
dolph Association, 333 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. (2) The interest of the 
Randolph Association. (3) Starting as of 
June 1949 for the duration of the Eighty-first 
Congress, first session. (4) $200 per month. 
(5) Randolph Association. (6) Determined 
by actual out-of-pocket expenses. 
fice, travel, communications, transcribing of 
records and clerical help, and incidental ex- 
penses as may be incurred, 

Rule, Gordon W., Union Trust Building 
(room 427), Washington, D. C. (1) Miss 
Cathryn A. Glesener, 1126 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. (2) Same as (1). (3) Dur- 
ing the pendency of S. 469 and/or H. R. 3325 
of the Eighty-first Congress, private com- 
panion bills for the relief of Miss Cathryn A, 
Glesener. (4) A percentage of the amount 
received by Miss Glesener, not to exceed the 
usual limitation of 10 percent. (5) Same as 
(1). (6) Actual out-of-pocket expenditures, 
(7) Telephone calls, telegrams, and taxicabs, 

Saunders, Stuart T., law department, Nor- 
folk & Western Railway Co., Roanoke, Va. 
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(1) Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Roanoke, 
Va. (2) Norfolk & Western Railway Co. (3) 
Regular full-time employment as assistant 
general counsel of Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way Co. to do legal work. (4) As assistant 
general counsel, I am paid a salary by the 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co. to do legal 
work, I do not and will not receive any 
extra compensation for doing legislative 
work. (5) My salary is paid by the Norfolk 
& Western Railway Co. (6) No definite 
amount. I am only reimbursed for out-of- 
pocket expenses incident to traveling. (7) 
Traveling, including hotel accommodations 
and food. 

Sayre, Charles Richard, care of Delta 
Council, Stoneville, Miss. (1) Delta Council, 
Stoneville, Miss. (2) I appear and work in 
the interest of the membership of the Delta 
Council. Delta Council is an organization 
supported by the boards of supervisors of 
the 18 alluvial counties in Mississippi, and 
the farmer and business memberships. (3) 
Indefinite. (4) My employment as econo- 
mist and executive director of Delta Council 
is my primary interest. Any activities in- 
volving legislation are incidental to my other 
duties. (5) Delta Council, Stoneville, Miss. 
(6) Actual expenses. (7) Expenses involved 
in travel and for subsistence. 

Schell, Orville H., Jr., 1 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) Member of the firm of 
Hughes, Hubbard & Ewing, 1 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y., which firm receives a general re- 
tainer from Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
N. J.; and New York Quinine & Chemical 
Works, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., for professional 
services. Registrant does not believe that he 
is subject to the provisions of the act. (2) 
See answer to (1). (3) Annual retainer for 
professional legal services. (4) It is impos- 
sible to determine in advance (prior to filing 
of Form C for a given quarter) what portion 
of the annual retainer based on an allocation 
of time expended might be attributable to 
registrant’s work on legislation. Such work 
comprises only a small part of registrant's 
duties under the retainers. (5) See answer 
to (1). (6) Out-of-pocket expenses. (7) 
Usual disbursements customary in legal 
work. 

Scribner, Thornton, box 89, Lovelock, 
Nev. (1) Berryessa Valley Protective Asso- 
ciation, Monticello, Napa County, Calif, (2) 
The people of Perryessa Valley of California. 
(3) Thirty days. (4) None. (5) None (on 
vacation from George E. Gamble, Knoxville 
Mine, Monticello, Calif.). (6) 750. (7) 
Railroad fare, hotel, and meals. 

Seeley, Ronald C., 414 Ring Building, 1200 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Jansson Gage Co., 19208 Glendale, De- 
troit, Mich. (2) Own. (3) One year or com- 
pletion of assignment. (4) $5,000. (5) Har- 
old Norberg, president, Jansson Gage Co., 
Detroit, Mich. (6) Any extraordinary ex- 
penses approved in advance. (7) Travel and 
out-of-pocket. 

Shaw, A. Manning, Washington Loan & 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C. (1) 
Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, Washington Loan 
& Trust Building, Washington, D. ©. (2) 
Law firm of Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald and 
National Association of Electric Cos., 1200 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(3) Indefinite. (4) $1,208.33 per month. 
(5) Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald. (6) Reim- 
bursement of actual expenses. (7) Taxi- 
cabs, travel, telephone, telegraph, etc. 

Shield, W. Lee, 230 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. (1) American Life Con- 
vention. (2) American Life Convention. 
The American Life Convention is a volun- 
tary unincorporated, nonprofit association 
of legal reserve life insurance companies, 
The purposes of this association as disclosed 
in article II of its constitution are: Ar cle 
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II, Objects and Purposes: The objects and 
purposes of the convention shall be: 1. To 
advance life insurance as a social and eco- 
nomic service and to encourage transaction 
of the business in the best interests of 
policyholders and beneficiaries. 2. To pre- 
serye public confidence in life insurance by 
the advancement of sound business prac- 
tices. 3. To promote study and research to 
the end that the life-insurance business may 
keep abreast of national progress. 4. To 
promote mutual confidence and understand- 
ing among the home offices, the field forces, 
and policyholders. 5. To furnish an outlet 
for presentation of institutional viewpoints 
on matters of supervision, legislation and 
litigation.” I do not believe that I am em- 
ployed for the purpose of lobbying within 
the purview of the Federal Regulation of Lob- 
bying Act. I am a regular full-time em- 
ployee of the American Life Convention and 
as such participate in effecting all of the 
objects and purposes of that organization. 
From the foregoing quotation of article II 
of the constitution of the American Life Con- 
vention it is obvious that the objects and 
purposes of that organization extend far be- 
yond Federal legislative matters. While, one 
of its objects is “to furnish an outlet for 
presentation of institutional viewpoints on- 
matters of * © +, legislation “,“ 
nevertheless, this is only one of many. Even 
this one objective is strictly limited insofar 
as Federal legislation is concerned, by the 
fact that the regulation of insurance has 
been, and with the enactment of the McCar- 
ran Act (Public Law 15, 79th Cong.; ch. 20, 
secs. 1-5, 1st sess.; 59 Stat. 33, 34; 15 U. S. C., 
secs. 10, 11-15) will continue to be, primarily 
the responsibility of the individual States; 
therefore, almost all of the legislative activity 
of the American Life Convention has been 
in connection with State laws. Insofar as 
pending and prospective Federal legislation 
is concerned the American Life Convention 
expects to devote its principal efforts toward 
keeping its members informed as to its anal- 
yses and criticisms, if any, as well as the 
status of legislative matters affecting life in- 
surance. It may also become advisable for 
a representative of the American Life Con- 
vention to appear before a committee of the 
Congress to give expression to the view of 
the institution of life insurance in connec- 
tion with legislation which affects it. Any 
such appearance, however, is expressly ex- 
empt in the Lobbying Act itself from the reg- 
istration requirements of that act. The 
American Life Convention is located at 230 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. It does 
not have a Washington, D. C., office or rep- 
resentative. Its activity in connection with 
Federal legislation will be conducted only by 
its regular salaried employees, none of whom 
were engaged for the purpose of influencing 
the passage or defeat of such legislation. 
The Federal legislative activities, if any, of 
such employees will constitute only a small 
part of their many duties. (3) Regularly 
employed member of staff operating on a 
yearly salary basis. (4) I will be paid for 
the actual time which I devote to the Fed- 
eral legislative functions of the American 
Life Convention and that time will be in- 
cluded as a part of my regular salary which 
is $12,000 per year. I seriously doubt that 
the so-called legislative activity of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention falls within the scope 
of the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act; 
however, I am glad to file the forms provided 
for therein for the information of the Con- 
gress of the United States with the reserva- 
tion that such filing not be construed as an 
admission by me that said act applies to me 
or to the activity of the American Life Con- 
tion. (5) American Life Convention. (6) 
Actual personal expenses. (7) Travel, ho- 
tel, meals, taxi, and similar incidental ex- 
penses. 
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Shryock, Thomas J., Jr., 1615 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Remington Rand, 
Inc., 1615 L Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 
(2) Branch sales manager of the typewriter 
division. (3) I was employed for approx- 
imately 3 years by one of the corporations 
which was merged when Remington Rand 
Inc. was formed in 1927, and have been con- 
tinuously in the employ of that corporation 
since its organization. (4) My sole com- 
pensation is based upon the volume of type- 
writer sales made by the branch of which I 
am the manager. My rate of compensation 
is 24% percent on these gross sales, subject 
to revision, up or down, depending upon the 
net profit of the corporation derived from 
these operations. (5) Remington Rand Inc. 
(6) None, other than in connection with 
the direct sale of typewriters. (7) Nothing. 

Silberstein, Robert J., 902 Twentieth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) National Law- 
yers Guild, 902 Twentieth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (2) National Lawyers Guild. 
(3) Year to year. (4) Salary, $6,240 per 
annum for all services as executive secretary 
of the National Lawyers Guild, work upon 
legislation being a very minor aspect of such 
duties. (5) National Lawyers Guild. (6) 
Actual out-of-pocket expenses. (7) Taxi- 
“cabs, telephones, and bus fare. 

Simon, William, 1 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, III. (1) Council for Clarification of 
Pricing Practices, 111 West Washington 
Street, Chicago, Ill. (2) Council for Clari- 
fication of Pricing Practices, for legislation 
to clarify pricing practices. (3) Indefinite. 
(4) $1,500 per month to be paid to Miller, 
Gorham, Wescott & Adams (of which William 
Simon is a member). (5) Council for Clari- 
fication of Pricing Practices. (6) Actual 
reimbursement traveling expenses while 
traveling outside Chicago and long-distance 
telephone calls. (7) Traveling expenses 
while traveling outside Chicago and long- 
distance telephone calls. 

Slipher, Stephen G., 1177 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. (1) United 
States Savings and Loan League, 221 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. (2) United 
States Savings and Loan League. (3) Em- 
ployed since 1941, duration of employment 
subject to annual appointment by chairman 
of executive committee. (4) $2,800 per an- 
num for legislative work out of a total salary 
of $7,000. (5) United States Savings and 
Loan League. (6) Actual expenses (no regu- 
lar allowance). (7) Transportation, subsist- 
ence (when away from city of residence), taxi, 
telephone, and other incidental business 
expenses actually incurred. 

Smith, Harold O., Jr., 837 Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C. (1) United 
States Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Inc., 
837 Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
(2) The wholesale grocers of the continental 
United States and its possessions. (3) An- 
nual, full-time basis of employment as ex- 
ecutive vice president, in which capacity it 
is sometimes necessary to appear before com- 
mittees of Congress at public hearings in be- 
half of the industry. (4) Fixed salary as 
the executive officer of a national trade as- 
sociation. (5) United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, Inc. (6) No budget 
is provided for legislative work as this is 
only incidental to the assignment. The 
principal responsibilities are trade-associa- 
tion activities and contacts with Govern- 
ment agencies. (7) The entire amount ex- 
pended in connection with legislative ac- 
tivities consists of occasional taxi fares and 
telephone calis. 

Smith, Howard J., 510 Goodrich Building, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (1) Central Arizona Project 
Association, Wayne M. Akin, president, 510 
Goodrich Building, Phoenix, Ariz. (2) Cen- 
tral Arizona Project Association, Phoenix, 
Ariz. (3) Indefinite. (4) $750 per month, 
(5) Central Arizona Project Association, 
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Phoenix, Ariz. (6) Actual and necessary ex- 
penses, car mileage, plane and travel fare, 
room and board when engaged in travel in 
interest of work of the association. (7) All 
expenses listed above and any additional ex- 
penses which may occur in connection with 
work of the association. 

Smith, Ray E., 1021 Hume Mansur Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, Ind. (1) Indiana State 
Medical Association. (2) Indiana State Med- 


ical Association. (3) Two years. (4) Noth- 
ing; no salary. (5) [Blank.] (6) To be 
reimbursed actual expenses. (7) Traveling 


expenses, including hotel bill, meals, tele- 
phone, telegraph, etc. 

States, Hugh W., 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Transport Workers 
Union; Air Transport Division, 81-16 Roose- 
velt Avenue, Jackson Heights, Long Island, 
N. Y. (2) Air Transport Division of TWU. 
(3) Indefinite. (4) $610 per month. (5) 
Flight radio officers’ section of Air Transport 
Division, Local 505. (6) Bona fide. (7) 
Transportation, hotel, meals, laundry, and 
entertainment. 

Sutherland, Tuttle & Brennan, Ring Build- 
ing, 1200 Eighteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Bernard Peyton, and Bern- 
ard Peyton, executor, estate of Anne Peyton, 
deceased, Prettybrook Road, Princeton, N. J. 
(2) Bernard Peyton, and Bernard Peyton, ex- 
ecutor, estate of Anne Peyton, deceased. 
(3) Indefinite. (4) Registrant is employed 
generally to perform legal services in con- 
nection with Federal estate tax matters, in- 
cluding pending litigation, relating to the 
estate of Anne Peyton, deceased. The serv- 
ices to be performed are various in nature 
and it is not possible to make any allocation 
of the agreed compensation to activities 
which may be within the scope of Public 
Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, and this 
registration. (5) Bernard Peyton, and Ber- 
nard Peyton, executor, estate of Anne Peyton, 
deceased. (6) No fixed amount; registrant 
will be reimbursed for ordinary expenses in- 
curred. (7) Transportation, communica- 
tion, and similar out-of-pocket expenses. 

Taft, Charles P., 906 First National Bank 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. (1) Greenhills 
Home Owners’ Corp., Greenhills, Ohio. (2) 
Greenhills Home Owners’ Corp. (3) Gen- 
eral counsel of the corporation since its or- 
ganization March 4, 1948. (4) Paid on a 
basis of time devoted to the work of the 
corporation, which is primarily its business 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. Amount received for 
all purposes in 1948, $2,550, (5) Greenhills 
Home Owners’ Corp. (6) Travel expenses 
only. (7).Actual out-of-pocket travel ex- 
penses. 

Taylor, Edward D., 1903 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Office Equipment 
Manufacturers Institute, 1903 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. The Office Equipment 
Manufacturers Institute, a nonprofit trade 
association, was, organized for the purpose 
of: 1. To consider and deal with industry 
problems, such as are involved in produc- 
tion, distribution, and financial functions of 
the office machinery and equipment indus- 
try; to secure cooperation for the advance- 
ment of the purposes of the members; to 
foster equity and high standard of dealing 
between members and the public, and to 
promote activities aimed toward the great- 
est economy and efficiency and best possible 
service to customers. 2. To give adequate 
consideration and render opinions upon mat- 
ters affecting the industry and the financial, 
commercial, and industrial interests of the 
Nation. 3. To cooperate with other indus- 
tries and organizations for the common 
good. 4. To do such things as are necessary 
and proper for the accomplishment of the 
objects set forth, or which now are or here- 
after may be recognized as proper and lawful 
objectives of trade associations, all of which 
shall be consistent with the public interest, 
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as well as in the interest of this industry. 
The membership is composed of 47 manufac- 
turers of office machines and equipment. 
(2) Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute. (3) Indefinite, as long as he is em- 
ployed as administrative vice president of 
Office Equipment Manufacturers Institute. 
(4) Registrant is employed as administra- 
tive vice president of the Office Equipment 
Manufacturers Institute. His duties are 
chiefiy concerned with the general manage- 
ment and administration of all phases of 
the institute’s various programs designed 
for the accomplishment of the purposes of 
the institute outlined in (1) above. As ad- 
ministrative vice president of the institute 
registrant is paid an annual salary for all 
services performed by him. As his duties are 
many and varied, it is not possible at this 
time to apportion any percentage of his time 
or estimate what portion of his annual sal- 
ary could reasonably be allocated to activi- 
ties which might be deemed to be covered by 
the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act. It 
is reasonably estimated, however, that any 
legislative activities performed by registrant 
will be negligible in relation to his other 
duties and only a relatively small share of 
his annual compensation can properly be 
allocated to activities coming within the 
scope of the Lobbying Act. This will be re- 
ported on quarterly reports if any activity 
within the scope of the act is undertaken or 
performed. (5) Office Equipment Manufac- 
turers Institute. (6) Actual expenses. (7) 
Transportation, telephone, and other com- 
munication plus any other incidental ex- 
penses. 

Tharin, Whitney, Room 700, 930 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) National Potato 
Council, Room 700, 930 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (2) National Potato Council. 
(3) March 1, 1949, until terminated. (4) No 
compensation in addition to remuneration 
as executive secretary. (5) National Potato 
Council. (6) Reimbursement of traveling 
and hotel (or its equivalent) expenses. (7) 
See (6) above. 

Thornton, Daniel C., 1627 Barlum Tower, 
Detroit, Mich. (1) United States Rubber Co. 
Chapter, No. 8, Foreman’s Association of 
America, 1627 Barlum Tower, Detroit, Mich. 
(2) Foreman’s Association of America, (3) 
Only while lobbying on labor legislation. 
(4) Reimbursement for actual working time 
lost plus expenses incurred. (5) United 
States Rubber Co. Chapter, No. 8, Foreman’s 
Association of America. (6) Actual expenses 
incurred. (7) Transportation, lodging, meals, 
and other incidentals. 

Townsend, R. M., Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, 511 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. (1) 
Mississippi Valley Association, 511 Locust 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. (2) Mississippi Valley 
Association, 511 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
(3) Indefinite. (4) Mr. R. M. Townsend is 
employed as traveling representative of the 
Mississippi Valley Association. His employ- 
ment is not primarily in connection with leg- 


. islative matters, but upon occasion, when the 


interests of the association require, he may 
act as its representative in matters which re- 
late to pending or anticipated legislation. 
Mr. Townsend's base salary is $4,800 per year, 
with an arrangement under which he obtains 
additional compensation related to the in- 
come derived by the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation through his solicitation. (5) Missis- 
sippi Valley Association, 511 Locust Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. (6) Actual expenditures. (7) 
Travel and subsistence. 

Van Antwerp, Garet, III, 354 St. Francis 
Street, Mobile, Ala.; 709 Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. (1) Employed as an asso- 
ciate by C. Jasper Bell, attorney for Anderson 
T. Herd, Mrs. Rose Porter Carden, and George 
A. Carden, Jr., administrators of the estate 
of George A. Carden, Sr., deceased. (2) An- 
derson T. Herd, Mrs. Rose Porter Carden, and 
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George A. Carden, Jr. (3) Clients may ter- 
minate employment upon final adjournment 
of the Eighty-first Congress in the event no 
legislation looking to relief is passed by that 
time unless S. A. Markel commits himself for 
an additional period of time. (4) The 
amount registrant is to be paid cannot be 
-determined at this time. Registrant will par- 
ticipate in compensation received by C. Jasper 
Bell, as stated in registration papers filed by 
said C. Jasper Bell. (5) C. Jasper Bell. (6) 
No amount is fixed. (7) Miscellaneous out- 
of-pocket disbursements for transportation, 
telephone, telegraph, lodging, and the like. 

Virginia Associated Businessmen, 512 Trav- 
elers Building, Richmond, Va. (1) This is a 
nonprofit corporation formed under the laws 
of the State of Virginia. (2) For the busi- 
nessmen who compose its membership. (3) 
Of indefinite duration. (4) The association 
receives voluntary financial contributions for 
its support. (5) As shown above, by those 
who compose its membership. (6) All the 
contributions, which are of indefinite 
amounts, are used for the expenses of the 
association. (7) All expenses necessary to 
conduct the affairs of the association. 

Watson, Robert, attorney at law, Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. (1) The Amer- 
ican Humane Association, 135 Washington 
Avenue, Albany, N. Y. (2) American Humane 
Association; Federated Animal Welfare So- 
ciety of Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and District of Columbia; Arlington County 
(Va.) Animal Welfare League; Dog Owners’ 
Association of Montgomery County, Md.; 
Animal Rescue League of Montgomery 
County, Md.; Animal Welfare League of Alex- 
andria, Va.; and Animal Rescue League of 
District of Columbia. (3) Indefinite. (4) 
$1,000. (5) American Humane Association. 
(6) Nothing. (7) None. 

Welsh, William E., 1119 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. (1) National 
Reclamation Association, William E. Welsh, 
secretary-manager, 1119 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. (2) National 
Reclamation Association, comprising 17 west- 
ern reclamation States. (3) Permanent. (4) 
$12,000 annually. (5) National Reclamation 
Association. (6) Maximum of $2,000 per year 
for travel and out-of-pocket expenses not to 
exceed $500 per year. (7) (See copy of con- 
stitution of the National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation attached.) 

Wheeler, Edward K., 704 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) The Commercial Pa- 
cific Cable Co., of New York, N. Y., has re- 
tained Edward K. Wheeler, for a remunera- 
tion of $750 per month, to act as special 
Washington representative and to assist the 
company in the collection of war damage 
claims. The nature of the employment 
necessarily involves conferences with the 
Navy Department, the State Department, and 
other agencies, and incidental thereto, sup- 
port of the enactment of appropriate legis- 
lation which may be of assistance to the com- 
pany. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) See 
(1). (5) See (1). (6) Actual expenses, (7) 
Petty-cash disbursements such as taxi fares, 
long-distance calls, etc. 

Wilkinson, Ernest L., and Glen A. Wilkin- 
son, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) Employed by the Confederated 
Bands of Ute Indians enrolled at the Uintah 
and Ouray Agency in Utah and the Southern 
Ute Agency in Colorado. (2) See (1) 
(3) Ernest L. Wilkinson represents the Con- 
federated Bands of Ute Indians under con- 
tracts approved by the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs in accordance with law. Glen 
A. Wilkinson is associated with him. He is 
employed to prosecute certain claims 
against the United States on behalf of the 
Ute Indians. Possible settlement negotia- 
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tions now being conducted with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, or further prosecution of 
their claims, may require special legislation. 
(4) Remuneration will be determined by the 
Court of Claims but is limited by law to a 
maximum of 10 percent of any judgment re- 
covered. (5) If successful, applicant will be 
paid from furds on deposit in the United 
States Treasury to the credit of the Con- 
federated Bands of Ute Indians. (6) Appli- 
cant will be reimbursed for any necessary 
expenses incurred in pursuing claims on 
behalf of the Ute Indians. All expenses are 
paid after approval by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. (7) See (6). 

Williamson, C. J. S., 901 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) California State 
Chamber of Commerce, 350 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) Salary at the rate of $8,000 or $2,000. 
Washington expense allowance at the rate of 
$1,800 or $450. (5) [Blank.] (6) [Blank.] 
(7) [Blank.] 

Wilson, Frank E., 1635 Casitas Avenue, 
Pasadena, Calif. (1) American Ex-Prisoners 
of War, 909 Fourth Avenue, Seattle, Wash.; 
American Internees Committee, 1635 Casitas 
Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. (2) All American 

„prisoners of war who were captured by the 

enemy in World War II. (3) Voluntary for 
the past 4 years. (4) No compensation of 
any kind. (5) Nobody. (6) Railroad fares 
to Washington if deemed necessary. (7) 
Railroad and living expenses while away 
from California. 

Wilson, Mary Faith, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C. (1) American Parents 
Committee, 132 Third Street SE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. (2) American Parents Committee. 
(3) Month of July 1949. (4) $75 per week 
and expenses. (5) American Parents Com- 
mittee. (6) [Blank.] (7) Travel, entertain- 
ment, etc. 

Winn, Arthur L., Jr., Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Eastern Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 740 Eleventh Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (2) Eastern Meat Pack- 
ers Association. (34 Indefinite; subject to 
change by action of the board of directors 


of Eastern Meat Packers Association. (4) . 


An annual fee of $6,000 is paid by the asso- 
ciation to La Roe, Brown & Winn, a law part- 
nership consisting of three partners, Wilbur 
La Roe, Jr., Frederick E. Brown, and Arthur 
L. Winn, Jr. Each of the partners named 
shares in this fee under the partnership 
agreement. This fee is paid for general legal 
services, no part being allocated for legisla- 
tive work, and legislative work will not con- 
stitute more than a very small proportion of 
the services rendered. If and when such 
work is performed, appropriate quarterly re- 
ports will be made as required. (5) Eastern 
Meat Packers Association. (6) No amount is 
specified but it will be merely reimbursement 
of incidental expenses incurred and will be 
relatively small. (7) Those incurred for in- 
cidental matters, such as telephone, print- 
ing, taxi fares, postage, travel. 

Wyatt, Robert H., Legislative-Federal Re- 
lations Division of the National Education 
Association of the United States, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
Legislative-Federal Relations Division, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (2) Legisla- 
tive-Federal Relations Division, National Ed- 
ucation Association. (3) During the time 
S. 246 is before the Congress, (4) Actual ex- 
penses only; room, board, and transporta- 
tion. (5) Legislative-Federal Relations Di- 
vision, National Education Association. (6) 
Refund of actual expenses. (7) Travel, 
meals, cabs, hotel bills, tips, and usual per- 
sonal expenses. 


? Registration with the Clerk only. 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS 


The following quarterly reports were 
received for the second calendar quarter, 
1949, and filed, using Form C, with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives 
and the Secretary of the Senate: 

(Nore.—In order to reduce space the 
questions in Form C (see p. 10879) are 
not repeated. Only the answers are 
printed and are indicated by numbers in 
parentheses.) 


Adkerson, J. Carson, 976 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. (1) Received, 
$500; expended, $1,072.83. (See attacheu.*) 
(2) (See attached.) (3) General expenses, 
(4) None. (5) Interested in any legislation 
having to do with manganese or strategic 
minerals. 

Alifas, Nels Peter, District No. 44, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, Room 303, 
Machinists’ Building, Washington, D. C. (1) 
Salary $1,999.98; reimbursed to the extent 
of $30 for legislative expenses during quar- 
ter. (2) Taxi drivers and operators of eat- 
ing and refreshment places. (3) Lobbying, 
i. e., supporting or opposing as the case may 
be, legislation affecting working conditions of 
Government employees and incidentally or- 
ganized labor in general. Not more than 
40 percent of time spent on this work. (4) 
The Federal Machinist, a monthly periodical, 
of which he is editor. (5) All legislation 
affecting working conditions of Government 
employees, and occasionally organized labor 
in general. 

Allman, Roy G., 927 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (1) Received $500 as fees. 
Expended approximately $100 per month. 
(2) Transportation, taxis, telephone, cables, 
postage, entertainment. (3) Private bills 
and to promote bills to pay Americans for 
damages received as & result of war in the 
Far East. (4) None. (5) Private bills and 
to pay Americans for war damages. 

American Booksellers Association, Inc., Gil- 
bert E. Goodkind, executive secretary, 31 
Madison Avenue., New York, N. Y. (1) 
$2,500 expended June 27, 1949. (2) National 
Postal Committee for Books, 62 West Forty- 
Seventh Street, New York City. (3) Con- 
tribution to aid postal campaign. (4) None. 
(5) Legislation to increase the book parcel 
post rate, H. R. 2945 and S. 1103. 

American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. (1) Less than 
$50. (2) Edith M. Beattie, chairman of 
American Nurses’ Association special com- 
mittee on Federal legislation. (3) Postage, 
telephone, tran-portation, miscellaneous. 
(4) The American Journal of Nursing is the 
official publication of the American Nurses’ 
Association. Through the medium of the 
American Journal of Nursing, membership is 
kept informed of pending legislation affect- 
ing nurses, nursing, or health by means of 
editorials or signed articles. (5) Legislation 
pertaining to health, nurses, or nursing. 

The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation (320 common carrier railroads 
members of the association), 2000 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Contributed by 320 member lines during 
second quarter 1949, $28,059.58, only a small 
portion of which is for the purpose of influ- 
encing legislation. (2) J. M. Hood, $92.93; 
National Press Club, $775.01; Tiny Meeker, 
$125; John Vorys, $40; Hotel 2400, $116.99; 
proportion of president’s time and supporting 
secretary and clerks, telephone, telegraph, 
postage, rent, office supplies, taxes, etc., esti- 
mated at $506.20. (3) For salaries, office ex- 
penses, printing, and reimbursement of per- 
sonal expenses in furtherance of the legisla- 
tive program of the 320 member lines of the 
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association. (4) None. (5) Legislation af- 
fecting short-line railroads (see report for 
first quarter for complete text of legislative 
program). 

Anthony, Richard H., the American Tariff 
League, Inc., 19 West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York, N. Y. (1) Received for 6 months 
ending June 30, 1949: Salary, $6,250; reim- 
bursement for expenses, $336.56; total, $6,- 
586.56. Of the above, the amount represented 
by salary ($6,250) was expended for regis- 
trant’s private disbursements. (2) Reim- 
bursed expenses consisted of: Meals (includ- 
ing those of accompanying staff members), 
$237.35; transportation, $48.31; tips, $41.80; 
hotel accommodation, $9.10; total, $336.56. 
(3) This sum ($36.56) was expended chiefiy 
in connection with registrant's. trips to 
Washington and were made to railroads, 
hotels, restaurants, taxis, hotel employees, 
etc. (4) Although statements made by reg- 
istrant are known to have fouid their way 
into publications, and may have appeared in 
publications unknown to registrant, none of 
them did registrant “cause to be published” 
as he construes the language in the act. 
(5) Although registrant, in his opinion, is 
not employed to support or oppose any par- 
ticular proposed legislation within the mean- 
ing of the act, registrant is interested in any 
legislation relating to tariff. 

Apsey, Lawrence S., Raytheon Manufactur- 
ing Co., Foundry Avenue, Waltham, Mass. 
(1) None. (2) See (1) above. (3) See ‘1) 
above. (4) None. (5) H. R. 577. 

Aring, Hector M., 826 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Johns-Mansville Corp., 
22 East Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. (1) 
See original registration form for complete 
explanation. No other contributions re- 
ceived. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) Opposed to appropriation for cotton sub- 
sidy under section 32 of the Agriculture Ap- 
propriations Act, 1947; tax legislation. 

Arnold,’ W. C., Alaska Salmon Industry, 
Inc., 200 Colman Building, Seattle, Wash. 
(1) $338.43. (2) Travel expense. (3) See 
above. (4) None. (5) None. 

Arnold,* W. C., Alaska Salmon Industry, 
Inc., 200 Colman Building, Seattle, Wash. 
(1) $383.43. (2) Travel expense. (3) See 
above. (4) None. (5) None. 

Arnold, Fortas & Porter (and Milton V. 
Freeman, predecessor registrant), 1200 Eigh- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Con- 
sumer Mail Order Association of America, 
Joplin, Mo. (1) $2,500 received by Arnold, 
Fortas & Porter on ace unt of legal fees. 
(2) Telephone, telegraph, railroad, taxi fare, 
mimeographing, photostating, and other ac- 
tual expenses have been advanced by the 
firm of Arnold, Fortas & Porter in the amount 
of $665.26, of which amount $452.90 has been 
billed to and paid by Consumer Mail Order 
Association of America. The remainder will 
be so billed and paid. (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) Oppose H. R. 195 and similar bills. 

Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1200 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., 60 Hudson Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) $10,000 on account of legal 
fees and $63.89 on account of expenses. This 
amount was reported last quarter as unpaid. 
(2) Telephone, telegraph, and taxi fares in 
amount of $14.77 have been advanced by the 
firm of Arnold, Fortas & Porter. This amount 
has been billed to the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., but payment has not been re- 
ceived as of this filing. (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.] (5) Any legislation involving the 
company’s operations, particularly measures 
repealing the 25 percent excise tax on do- 
mestic telegraph messages. 

Associated General Contractors of America, 
Inc., Munsey Building, Washington, D. O. 
(1) See statement filed March 1, 1949, and 
letters dated January 3, 1947, and February 


ë Filed for first quarter, 1949. 
*Filed for second quarter, 1949. 
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24, 1949, on file. (2) Same as (1) above. 
(3) Same as (1) above. (4) None. (5) Same 
as (1) above. 

Associated Third Class Mail Users, 1010 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
Income, $7,203; expenses, $10,202.92. (2) Gay 
Lou I. Pocock, Scott G. Rigby, Patricia E. 
Mortoll, John Smith, Jr., Edward M. Kriz, 
Lilian Neuner, Posner, Berge, Fox & Arent, 
plus miscellaneous operating expenses. (3) 
The general purpose of the Association is to 
foster more efficient use of third class mail 
by those enterprises employing the use of 
it. (4) None. (5) All legislation relating 
to postal laws and regulations. 

Association of American Ship Owners, 90 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y. The regis- 
trant, during the quarter for which this re- 
port is filed was composed of various owners 
of vessels documented under the laws of 
the United States, listed on exhibit A an- 
nexed to registrant’s report for the first 
quarter of 1949. (1) No money has been re- 
ceived by the registrant for activities in 
furtherance of any object necessitating regis- 
tration under Public Law 601. The regis- 
trant did, however, in the regular course of 
business, receive payment of dues from its 
members. No expenditure has been made by 
or on behalf of the registrant to any person 
for any amount or value in furtherance of 
any such object, except that registrant has 
paid salaries to and expenses of George W. 
Morgan, its president, and Lynn E. Mote, its 
vice president. For the extent, if any, to 
which such expenditures for salaries and 
expenses have been applied to activities in 
furtherance of any object necessitating regis- 
tration, reference is hereby made to the re- 
ports being concurrently filed by such of- 
ficers of the registrant and such reports are 
hereby made a part hereof. (2) See item 1. 
(3) See item 1. (4) See item 1. (5) The 
registrant is not employed to support or op- 
pose any proposed legislation. Reference is 
hereby made to paragraph 2 of the registrant’s 
registration statement on form B, which 
paragraph is hereby mdde a part hereof. 

Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 


- panies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. See 


attached membership list.“ (1) See exhibit 
A attached to Form A. (2) See exhibit A at- 
tached to Form A. (8) See exhibit A at- 
tached to Form A. (4) The association pub- 
lishes the Casualty and Surety Journal, Al- 
so issues releases to insurance trade press and 
to papers and periodicals of general circula- 
tion, such releases being mainly concerned 
with accident prevention problems. (5) 
Legislation affecting casualty and surety 
companies. 

Aulsbrook, Knight G., Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Construction Men’s As- 
sociation, 82 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) $1,500 compensation, $55.88 unreim- 
bursed expenditures. (2) ([Blank.] (3) 
Taxicab fares, telephone tolis, and telegrams 
$33; railroad ion, $2,288; total, 
$55.88. (4) What’s Cooking, monthly pub- 
lication of Construction Men's Association. 
(5) H. R. 3190 in first session, Eighty-first 
Congress; S. 653 in first session, Eighty-first 
Congress; H. R. 2893 in first session, Eighty- 
first Congress. 

Austern, H. Thomas, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C.; British Co- 
lumbia Packers, Ltd., Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, Canada. (1) $734.04 was received 
from British Columbia Packers Ltd., on April 
25, 1849, for legal services and disbursements 
during the calendar year of 1948; of this 
amount, $725 represented legal fees and 
$9.04 represented disbursements. (2) The 
$9.04 received for disbursements was paid to 
Western Union for telegrams. (3) Tele- 
grams. (4) None. (5) Legislation affect- 
ing Canadian fisheries. 
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Babcock, Charles E., Vienna, Va., National 
Council, Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics of the United States of North Amer- 
ica, 3027 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (1) Have an expense account of $50 
for out-of-pocket expenses. (2) Various, 
see below. (3) Services at gasoline stations, 
postage, telegrams, meals, hotel rooms, trans- 
portation to and from Washington, and any 
other strictly personal expenses. (4) The 
Junior American, the official journal of the 
Junior Order United American Mechanics of 
the United States of North America. (5) 
Immigration, deportation, and naturaliza- 
tion; free public schools; other legislation of 
special interest. 

Bailey, C. Lloyd, Friends Committee on 
National Legislation, 1000 Eleventh Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Gross salary, 
April, May, June, $1,075; travel expense, 
$352.63. (2) Various. (3) Travel is for the 
purpose of attending yearly meetings, quar- 
terly meetings, conferences of Friends and 
other groups to interpret developments in 
national and international policy, with spe- 
cial reference to legislation, and for other 
committee business. (4) A news letter is 
sent to a limited number of subscribers and 
Friends about once a month. (5) In general, 
to support measures leading to peace and 
humanitarian ends, such as world organiza- 
tion and world economic stability, world 
disarmament, foreign relief, ald to refugees, 
protection for racial minorities; support for 
the rights of conscience; opposition to con- 
scription and the militarization of America. 

Bailey, Frazer A., National Federation of 
American Shipping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Registrant believes 
that $3,750 represents the amount of his sal- 
ary received from the National Federation of 
American Shipping, Inc., during the second 
quarter of 1949 which is allocable to legisla- 
tive activities. (2) No expenditures except 
for taxicabs and similar items. (3) See item 
(2). (4) Fairplay. (5) During the past 
quarter supported legislation relating to 
overtime on overtime, and supported or op- 
posed amendments to the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, and related acts. 

Baldinger, Mary 4607 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; American 
Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (1) Salary, April 1 through June 
30, 1949, $290.25; expenses, same dates, 
$100.55. (2) Expenditures made for travel, 
transportation, office work, and supplies, etc. 
(3) Same as (2). (4) [Blank.] (5) Any leg- 
islation affecting civil liberties. 

Baldridge, H. M., United States Cane Sugar 
Refiners Association, 408 American Building, 
Washington, D. C., and 115 Pearl Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) $2,000 per month, or $6,000 
for the quarter. No money expended on any 
legislative activity. (2) None. (8) None. 
(4) None. (5) No legislation at present nor 
none contemplated. 

Barber, Hartman, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C.; Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, 1015 Vine 
Street, Brotherhood Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (1) No money received except regular 
salary and expenses; total salary for quarter, 
$1,393; total for quarter, $822.64. 
(2) None. (3) Travel and hotel expenses, 
telephone, and telegram, notary fees, and 
postage. (4) None. (5) All legislation di- 
rectly or indirectly affecting labor-in any 
manner whatsoever, especially railroad labor. 

Barger, Harry S., 606 National Union Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; National Economic 
Council, Inc., 7501 Empire State Building, 
New York, N. Y. (1) Nothing received for 
expenses, but expenses are reimbursed. All I 
received otherwise during the quarter was 
salary at $666.66 a month, or a total of 
$1,999.98 for the quarter. (2) I expended 
during the quarter $16.60 for miscellaneous 
office supplies, for which I have been reim- 
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bursed. (3) As stated above. (4) None. 
(5) My assignments are irregular, and none 
are now pending. 

Barker, Richard B., 306 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. (1) No funds received. (2) 
Not applicable. (3) Not applicable. (4) Not 
applicable, (5) Excise tax on photographic 
materials. 

Barker, Richard B., 306 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; The Haloid Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. (1) No funds received. 
#2) Not applicable. (3) Not applicable. (4) 
Not applicable. (5) Excise tax on photo- 
graphic materials. 

Barnes, James M. (Fairbanks Talloring Co. 
et al.) (see original registration statement 
containing names of 18 companies), 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) The sum of $3,500 has been received dur- 
ing the quarter April 1, 1949, through June 
30, 1949. The companies contributing such 
$3,500 are as follows (see attached sheet). 
(2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) Ex- 
tension of social security to all gainfully 
employed, including a method of covering the 
self-employed appropriately. 

Barnett, Arthur R., National Association 
of Electric Companies, 1200 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Received 
salary of $3,375 as an officer and employee of 
the National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, and reimbursements of $829.72 of 
routine expenses incurred in the perform- 
ance of all duties and assignments, only a 
part of which salary and expenses were for 
those purposes described in section 308 (a) 
or otherwise within the scope of Public Law 
No. 601, Seventy-ninth Congress. (2) Vari- 
ous hotels, -estaurants, railroads, air lines, 
telephone and telegraph companies, taxicabs, 
book stores, and stationers. (3) Railroad 
and transportation, $82.08; hotel and restau- 
rants, $596.82; book stores and stationers, 
$11.65; telephone and telegraph, $7.62; gra- 
tuities and miscellaneous, $131.55. (4) None. 
(5) One of the purposes and activities of 
the National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, of which I am an officer and em- 
ployee, is to provide its members with a me- 
dium through which they can exchange 
ideas and take appropriate action on prob- 
lems of mutual concern and interest, includ- 
ing legislative matters. The association 
therefore is interested in legislation that 
might affect its members as going business 
concerns. 

Barta, A. K., the Proprietary Association, 
810 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) Total received during past quar- 
ter, $708.65; total expenditures, $166.50; sal- 
ary, $542.15. (Nork.— The salary herein re- 
ported represents the salary received for the 
proportionate time devoted to influencing 
Federal legislation.) (2) Various. (3) 
Travel, subsistence, entertainment, etc. (4) 
None. (d) All bills affecting the proprietary 
medicines industry endorsed or opposed by 
the Proprietary Association. 

Bartlett, John Stanton, Federal Career Em- 
ployees Association of Washington, D. C., 2800 
Woodley Road NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) 
Representative KLEIN’s H. R. 2446. This will 
be my final report under subject registration 
as I filed on April 6, 1949, to represent the 
National Association of Federal Career Em- 
ployees. 

Bartlett, John Stanton, 2800 Woodley Road 
NW., Washington, D. C.; National Association 
of Federal Career Employees, 745 Forty-sixth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. (1) None. (2) None. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) Representative 
KLEIN’s H. R. 2446. 

Bass, Frank E., legislative-Federal relations 
division of National Education Association 
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of the United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Expenses: 
$519.50, plus $150 to cover losses sustained 
by cancellation of speaking appointment in 
order to be in Washington. (2) Air lines, 
hotels, cabs, restaurants, etc. (3) Lunches, 
transportation, food, and customary personal 
expenses. (4) Legislative News Flash; NEA 
Journal (articles therein); informative ar- 
ticles in State educational magazines. (5) 
To support any and all legislation designed 
to strengthen public education in all of its 
areas. 

Bauer, Charles J., Building Owners and 
Managers Association of Metropolitan Wash- 
ington, 1129 Vermont Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. (1) None. (2) None, (3) [Blank.] 
(4) BOMA Letter (bimonthly news letter). 
(5) I was not employed to support or oppose 
any proposed legislation. I was employed 
as permanent secretary of Building Owners 
and Managers Association of Metropolitan 
Washington with duties including appear- 
ance at public hearings on legislative and 
regulatory matters of direct concern to the 
association. 

Bealle,* Morris A., national judge advocate, 
Irish War Veterans of the U. S. A. (Columbia 
Publishing Co.), Washington, D. C. (1) 
None. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. 
(5) All veterans’ measures, 

Beirne,’ J. A., Communications Workers of 
America, 917 G Place, NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Expenses, $901.29; salary, $3,300. (2) 
Normal living expenses plus railroads, air 
lines, hotels, restaurants, taxicabs, and other 
incidental and related expenses. (3) To per- 
form to the normal functions of my positions 
with the Communications Workers of Amer- 
ica, none of which were related to legislative 
activities. (4) None. (5) Any proposed leg- 
islation which would affect the Communi- 
cations Workers of America or its divisions. 

Beirne,’ J. A., the Communications Work- 
ers of America, 917 G Place, NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Expenses, $1,348.22; salary, 
$3,300. (2) Normal living expenses plus rail- 
roads, air lines, hotels, restaurants, taxicabs, 
and other incidental and related expenses, 
(3) To perform to the normal functions of 
my positions with the Communications 
Workers of America, none of which were re- 
lated to legislative activities. (4) None. (5) 
Any proposed legislation which would af- 
fect the Communications Workers of Ameri- 
ca or its divisions. 

Bell, C. Jasper, 904 Bryant Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Anderson T. Herd, West Palm 
Beach, Fla.; S. A. Markel, care of Markel Serv- 
ices, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. Rose Porter Carden 
and George A. Carden, Jr., administrators of 
the estate of George A. Carden, Sr., deceased, 
care of O. M. Ruebhausen, 20 Exchange Place, 
New York, N. Y. (1) Received $5,000; ex- 
pended, $4,256.01. (See attached supple- 
mental list.“ (2) Persons and corporations 
whose names appear in the list attached 
above.“ (3) As set forth in attached list 
above.“ (4) None. (5) The Carden and 
Herd claim arising out of the sale of Aus- 
trian ships to the United States, H. R. 4064. 

Bell, Jones & Taylor (a partnership con- 
sisting of Luther K. Bell, and O. A. Taylor) 
(S. H. Kress & Co. et al), 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. See statement attached.“ 
(1) Total receipts $21,840.77. (In addition 
registrant received proportionate share of 
the annual retainer from S. H. Kress & Co., 
and McCrory Stores as stated in the reg- 
istration statement on Form B.) Total 
expenditures $13,837.83. (2) see statement 
attached.“ (3) See statement attached.“ 
(4) None. (5) See answer to question 2 of 
registration statement on form B. 
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Benson, Ernest H., national legislative rep- 
resentative, 10 Independence Avenue SW, 
Washington, D. C.; Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees, 61 Putnan Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. (1) Salary at rate of $8,600 
per annum. No expense account. (2) Er- 
nest H. Benson. (3) Activities in connection 
with legislative matters. (4) None. (5) 
Legislation directly or indirectly affecting the 
interests of the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees. 

Benson, Judd C., National Association of 
Life Underwriters, 1718 Union Central Life 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. (1) See registra- 
tion form B; $432.23 reimbursement of ex- 
penses by registrant, National Association of 
Life Underwriters. (2) Hotels, common car- 
riers, restaurants, etc. (3) $432.23 reim- 
bursed expenses for travel, meals, lodging, 
April 3, 4, 5, 28, 29; June 12, 13, 14, 1949, 
Washington, D.C, (4) Life Association News, 
11 West Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y.; 
(5) See registration Form B. Registrant is 
paid no salary by, and does not hold office in, 
registrant, National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, for purposes of Public Law 601. 
Items of interest during dates cited were 
amendments to Social Security Act. 

Berckes, Herbert C., secretary, Southern 
Pine Industry Committee, 520 Canal Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. (1) Received for sery- 
ices as secretary, $750; expended for travel 
expenses, $1,501.37 (includes transportation 
and per diem). (2) Various. (3) Legisla- 
tion. (4) None. (5) Any legislation affect- 
ing the southern-pine-lumber industry. 

Berge, Wendell, 1200 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Associated Third 
Class Mail Users, Inc., 1010 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Receipts, none 
(fee paid in previous quarter); expenditures, 
$129.96 (to be reimbursed by employer). 
(2) Commercial interests, such as taxicabs, 
railroads, telephone companies, public ste- 
nographers, notary public, etc. (3) Taxi 
travel locally, railroad travel, telephone, no- 
tary fees, etc. (4) The case against increas- 
ing third-class postal rates, statement in 
opposition to section 5 of H. R. 2945, Eighty- 
first Congress, April 1949. (5) Increase in 
third-class postal rates. 

Berger, Raoul, 1200 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Werner Droesse, 
American Engineering & Sales Co., 111 West 
C Street, Wilmington, Calif. (1) Received 
$1,000 as retainer fee. Reported in initial 
statement; expended, $7.47. (2) Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co., Department of 
State for transmission of cable. (3) Tele- 
phone calls and cablegram on behalf of 
Werner Droesse. (4) None. (5) Bill H. R. 
3570 for the relief of Mrs. Clara Raffloer 
Droesse. 

Berger,“ Raoul (Werner Droesse), 1200 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C, 
(1) [Blank.] (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) Bill H. R. 3570 for the relief of 
Mrs. Clara Raffloer Droesse. 

Bergin, Preston B., American Retail Fed- 
eration, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D. C, 
(1) $400 salary, $33.55 expenses. (2) Taxi 
drivers and restaurants. (3) Transportation 
and meals. (4) American Retail Federation 
informational bulletins to the retailing in- 
dustry. (5) Legislation affecting retail in- 
dustry, including tax revision, labor-law re- 
vision, social-security-law revision, inflam- 
mable-fabric legislation. 

Bernard, William S., Citizens Committee on 
Displaced Persons, 303 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (1) None. Compensation 
and expenses received as stated on registra- 
tion statement. (2) ]Blank.{ (3) [Blank.] 
(4) Displaced Persons Still a Challenge to 
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America, Public Welfare, May 1949. Dis- 
placed Persons, World Scope Encyclopedia 
Yearbook, 1949. (5) H. R. 1344 and S. 311. 

Bethge, Charles A., Aldens, Inc., 511 South 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) $688.25 re- 
ceived from Aldens, Inc., 511 South Paulina 
Street, Chicago, III.; $300.03 received from 
National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 105 
West Monroe Building, Chicago, III. (2) 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co. (3) Railroad 
travel to and from Washington, $561.54; 
hotel, meals, entertainment, incidental ex- 
penses, $426.74. (4) Postal Service Bulletin, 
National Council on Business Mail, Inc., a 
monthly publication. (5) Postal-rate legis- 
lation. 

Biorn, Norman E., Minnesota Associated 
Businessmen, Inc., 520 Endicott Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. (1) Salaries from Minnesota 
Associated Businessmen, none; received for 
actual expenses, $226.04; spent for legisla- 
tive activities, none. (2) Mary Lou Kustelski, 
$150; United States Government, $2.83; 
North West Bell Telephone Co., $16.76; mis- 
cellaneous, $56.45. (3) Stenographic serv- 
ices, postage, phone, and miscellaneous. (4) 
None. (5) Elimination of inequalities in tax 
legislation. 

Bison, Henry, Jr., Tyre Taylor, 1112 Du- 
pont Circle Building, Washington, D.C. (1) 
Received $1,581.27; expenditures for living 
purposes only. (2) See (1) above. (3) See 
(1) above. (4) None. (5) Legislation fa- 
vorable to the maintenance of the free- 
enterprise system. 

Black, James C., Republic Steel Corp., 
1625 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Portion of usual compensation possibly 
attributable to activities within scope of act, 
estimated, $600: reimbursement of such ac- 
tual and out-of-pocket expenses as May pos- 
sibly be within scope of act, estimated, 
$500. (2) Reimburse expenditures paid to 
hotels, restaurants, golf clubs, telephone 
and telegraph companies, railroads, air lines, 
taxicab companies, florists, etc. (3) To de- 
fray the expenses of advancing interests and 
affairs of my employer. (4) None. (5) I 
am not employed to support or oppose leg- 
islation but I am interested in such legisla- 
tion as affects my employer. 

Blanchard, Helen, 1034 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, CIO, 718 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C., 15 Union Square, 
New York, N. Y. (1) Received salary of $1,050. 
Received $983.52 to reimburse actual ex- 
penses incurred; $563.39 of this amount was 
for expenses incurred in Washington; the 
remainder for expenses outside of Washing- 
ton. (2) Hotels, railroads, restaurants, cab 
drivers, air lines. (3) Personal expense and 
travel. (4) CIO News and the Advance. (5) 
Support all legislation favorable to the na- 
tional peace, security, democracy, prosperity, 
and general welfare. Oppose legislation 
detrimental to these objectives. 

Bledsoe, Samuel B., 1730 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; American Cotton Manu- 
facturing Association, Charlotte, N. C. (1) 
$1,800 fee, $425.75 expenses. (2) $425.75 ex- 
penses: Mimeographing, postage, Western 
Union, telephone. The above items were 
billed to the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ing Association. (3) Self-explanatory. (4) 
We tried to disseminate information favor- 
able to labor legislation but cannot say cate- 
gorically that we caused any articles to be 
published. (5) Labor legislation. 

Bledsoe, Samuel B., 1730 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; American Cotton Manu- 
facturing Association, Charlotte, N. C. (1) 
$1,800 fee, $692.36 expenses. (2) Mimeo- 
graphing, postage, telephone, Western Union, 
taxis. (3) Self-explanatory. (4) We tried to 
disseminate information favorable to labor 
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legislation but cannot say categorically that 
we caused any articles to be published. (5) 
Labor legislation. 

Bodary, D. A., 10 Independence Avenue SW., 
Washington, D. C.; national legislative and 
general representative, Brotherhood Railway 
Carmen of America, 4929 Main Street, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. (1) Annual compensation of 
$6,000 and $12 per diem for expenses, hotel, 
meals, etc. (2) D. A. Bodary. (3) As na- 
tional legislative and general representative, 
Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America, my 
duties include handling legislative matters 
and handling and progressing of grievances 
and other activities of my organization. (4) 
None. (5) Legislation directly and indi- 
rectly affecting the interests of the Broth- 
erhood Railway Carmen of America. 

Bodfish, Morton, United States Savings and 
Loan League, 221 North LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (1) Expended $926.31. (2) Vari- 
ous. (3) For travel, hotel, and maintenance 
in Washington, D. C. (4) Only the custo- 
mary materials found in our trade papers, in 
our trade association periodicals, and in our 
trade association bulletins. Savings and 
Loans News, April 1949 “A Guide for Measur- 
ing Cash Needs“ by Morton Bodfish; Direc- 
tors Digest, April 1949, “Preparing for Ade- 
quate Liquidity” by Mr. Morton Bodfish, 
(5) Support all legislation favorable to thrift 
and home ownership and particularly helpful 
to savings and loan associations and coopera- 
tive banks in carrying out their thrift and 
home-financing objectives and oppose leg- 
islation detrimental to home ownership and 
these institutions. 

Boehne, John W., Jr., National Association 
of Employees of Collectors of Internal Rev- 
enue, 1058 National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1) None. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) None. (5) [Blank.] 

Bohannon, John N., Asheville, N. C., and 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C.; 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. (1) Personal remu- 
neration, including expenses, during the pre- 
ceding calendar quarter $4,500. Money ex- 
pended, see (3) below. (2) See (3) below. 
(3) Personal subsistence, transportation, rou- 
tine and other customary expenses only. 
Also see (6) form B heretofore filed. (4) 
None. (5) Any legislation that might affect 
producing, gathering, transportation, dis- 
tribution, or sale of natural gas. 

Bolz, Sanford H., 927 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; American Jewish Con- 
gress, Inc., 1834 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(1) Received $125 for services under Public 
Law 601 (based on annual retainer for all 
legal services rendered, of which not over 
$500 per year is allocable to legislative ac- 
tivity). Expended $6.95. (2) $2.30 taxicab 
fares in Washington, D. C.; $1.90 taxicab fares 
and notary fees regarding filing Forms O 
Quarterly Reports; $2.75 to Western Union 
for delivering press releases concerning state- 
ment submitted to congressional committee 
by A. J. C. (3) Same as (2). (4) None. 
(5) Legislation designed to implement the 
Report of the President's Committee on Civil 
Rights; to keep separate church and state; 
to liberalize immigration laws; to prohibit 
group libel; to investigate denazification 
policy. 

Bonamarte, Robert F., Sr., Fleet Reserve 
Association, Fifteenth and K Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) None. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) Legislation af- 
fecting the armed forces of the United States. 
Legislation affecting veterans of the United 
States. 

Booras,? James A. and Robert W. Malone, 
4314 Argyle Terrace NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Act Now Committee (short-title of American 
Citizens Committee to Establish New Immi- 
gration Quota of Greece Without Discrimina- 
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tion). (1) No contributions made to or re- 
ceived by said committee or said individuals 
during calendar quarter covered by this re- 
port. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.} (4) 
[Blank.] (5) To augment and implement 
existing quotas of Greek immigration, that 
is H. R. 1396, Eighty-first Congress, S. 1193, 
Eighty-first Congress. 

Booth, Herman M., Jr., 2405 Chandler 
Road, Lincoln Park, Mich., Great Lakes Li- 
censed Officers’ Amalgamated Marine, Chap- 
teh No. 159 F. A. A., 1627 Barlum Tower, De- 
troit, Mich. (1) $290.86 actual expenses in- 
curred for lobbying: purposes. (2) Various. 
(3) Actual expenses incurred while lobbying 
in Washington, D. C., on labor bills. (4) The 
Supervisor, official publication of Foreman's 
Association of America. The Great Lakes 
Maritimes, official publication of the Great 
Lakes Licensed Officers’ Amalgamated Marine, 
Chapter 159. (5) Senate Bill S. 249 and 
House bill H. R. 2032. 

Booth, Herman M., Jr., Great Lakes Li- 
censed Officers’ Amalgamated Marine Chap- 
ter No. 159, F. A. A., 1627 Barlum Tower, De- 
troit, Mich. (1) $177.18 actual expenses in- 
curred for lobbying purposes. (2) Various. 
(3) Actual expenses incurred while lobbying 
in Washington, D. C., on labor bills. (4) The 
Supervisor, official publication of Foreman's 
Association of America. The Great Lakes 
Maritimes, official publication of the Great 
Lakes Licensed Officers Amalgamated Marine, 
Chapter No. 159. (5) Senate bill S. 249 and 
House bill H. R. 2032. 

Borkin, Joseph, 1017 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; American-Indonesian Corpora- 
tion, 40 Wall Street, New York City, N. Y. 
(1) No activity this quarter. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank] (5) [{Blank.] 

Borkin, Joseph, 1017 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Federation for Railway Progress, 
1430 K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; (1) 
Retainer, $250; expenses, $160.23. (2) Tele- 
phone company, Western Union, office sup- 
plies company, hotels and railroads. (3) 
Office supplies and services, travel. (4) 
[Blank] (5) [Blank.] 

Bourg, Clarence J., 510 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; American Sugar Cane 
League, New Orleans, La.; Farmers & Manu- 
facturers Beet Sugar Association, Saginaw, 
Mich. (1) $177.90 has been received and ex- 
pended in connection with legislation and 
other contracts with the Government, of 
which not more than one-fourth has been 
expended in connection with legislation, such 
as taxicab fares about Washington and an 
occasional lunch when Congress is in ses- 
sion, (2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) Sugar 
Bulletin of New Orleans, La.; Sugar Beet 
Journal of Saginaw, Mich. (5) Any legisla- 
tion affecting the domestic sugar industry, 

Bowden, Ray B., Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Association, 100 Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. (1) Salaries, $3,750; Travel 
expenses, $1,405.16. (2) Salary used for per- 
sonal living; none for lobbying purpose. 
Travel expenses paid principally to railroads 
and hotels for routine travel to the 42 asso- 
ciations affiliated; none for lobbying pur- 
Poses. (3) As shown in (2). (4) None so 
far as known. (5) Not employed for lobby- 
ing. During the quarter filed one statement 
for the national association re Senate wages 
and hours legislation proposed with Senate 
Labor Committee. 

Boyd, H. B., United States Beet Sugar Asso- 
ciation, 1001 Tower Building, Washington, 
D. C. (1) None. (2) [Blank.] (3) |Blank.] 
(4) None. (5) Interested in legislation af- 
fecting sugar but not employed for the pur- 
pose of supporting or opposing any legisla- 
tion. 

Boyd, William R., Jr., American Petroleum 
Institute, 50 West Fiftieth Street, New York, 


Filed for first quarter, 1949. 
* Filed for second quarter, 1949. 
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N. Y. (1) See attached schedule‘ for an- 
swers to items 1 to 5. (2) See (1). (3) See 
(1). (4) See (1). (5) See (1). 

Bradford, Ira P., 1108 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.: Standard O Co, 
(Indiana), 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, III. (1) The undersigned has neither 
received nor expended any money during 
the quarter April through June 1949 for the 
purposes as defined in section 307 (a) (b) 
of Public Law 610. My activities have con- 
sisted wholly of the maintenance of an in- 
formation service for my company. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) 
Interested generally in legislation affecting 
the petroleum industry. 

Bradley, Otis T., 15 Broad Street, New 
York, N. L.; Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
as trustee of the several trusts described as 
the Francis G. Pipps trust, Herbert Sanford 
Ward trust, Sarita E. Barclay trust, and 
Colville Herbert Sanford Barclay trust, un- 
der indenture dated December 24, 1913, and 
various indentures supplemental thereto 
made by Charles H. Sanford, 140 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. (1) None. ((2) [Blank.} 
(3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) The employ- 
ment is for the purpose of attempting to se- 
cure an amendment to the Federal Gift Tax 
Act involving gifts in trust and the effect 
for gift-tax purposes of the surrender by the 
grantor of a retained power to alter the dis- 
position of the property but not in any way 
beneficial to himself, and the employment 
is expected to continue until such amend- 
ment is either secured or rejected. . 

Brady, Joseph E., Brewery Workers Inter- 
national Union, 2347 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) 
None. (5) Oppose “dry” legislation. 

Breed, Arthur H., Jr., 310 Fifteenth Street, 
Oakland, Calif.; Waterfront Employers. As- 
sociation, 16 California Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. (1) April 1, 1949, through June 
30, 1949, salary, $3,575; miscellaneous office 
expense (postage, telephone and telegraph, 
and travel expense), $60.61. (2) James D. 
Hahn, associate, $50 per week plus expenses. 
(3) Supporting overtime-on-overtime legis- 
lation. (4) None. (5) Overtime-on-over- 
time. 

Brewbaker, James M., National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 623 Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C. (1) Receipts: 
Salary, $2,375; expenses reimbursed by em- 
ployers, $588.51; expenditures: $588.51. (2) 
Expenses paid to various restaurants, hotels, 
taxicabs, railroads, and air lines. (3) Trav- 
eling, attending meetings to discuss general 
conditions in Washington of interest to busi- 
ness and industry in particular. (4) 
[Blank.] (5) All bills affecting the follow- 
ing subjects: National labor policy, portal- 
to-portal, wage claims, tax laws, reduction 
of Federal expenditures, control of atomic 
energy, Federal subsidization of research, 
patents and trade-marks, wartime control 
powers, and revision of the SEC and RFC 
Acts. 

Bright, O. O., 1302 Eighteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C.; Southern Pine Industry 
Committee, New Orleans, La. (1) Salary, 
$1,200; expenses, $65.35. (2) To various ho- 
tels, cab drivers, etc. (3) See (2) above, 
(4) None. (5) Any legislation affecting the 
lumber manufacturing industry. 

Brightman,’ Melvin H., 1112 Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) $3,000 salary as 
executive secretary of Dairy Industry Com- 
mittee. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) To observe legislation possibly affecting 
dairy industry. 

Brinegar, David F., Central Arizona Project 
Association, 510 Goodrich Building, Phoenix, 
Ariz. (1) $1,776.03. (2) Merchants, taxi- 
cabs, hotels, restaurants, transportation 


Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
1 Filed with the Secretary only. 
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companies, and others. (3) For goods and 
services in connection with maintaining 
Washington bureaus. (4) None. (5) 8. 75, 
H. R. 934, and H. R. 935. 

Brockenbrough, Eugene W., Institute of 
Shortening and Edible Oils, Inc., 1025 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
Registrant received regular salary shown in 
registration statement; none of his activi- 
ties concerned the purposes set forth in Pub- 
lic Law 601, section 307 (a) and (b). (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) Legislation 
concerning or affecting fats and oils. 

Brooding, Milton E., California Packing 
Corp., 101 California Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. (1) An annual salary is received by 
registrant from the employer, California 
Packing Corp., for all duties performed by 
him, of which only a relatively small share, 
and not to exceed about $2,000 per annum, 
is devoted to activities covered by the Lob- 
bying Act. The allocable portion of this 
amount applying to the second quarter is 
estimated to be about $700. Total expenses 
incurred during this quarter, of which an 
indeterminable amount applies to activities 
covered by Public Law 601, are as follows: 
Air lines: United, TWA, $744.02; hotels, res- 
taurants, incidentals, $555,86; total, $1,299,- 
88. (2) Railroads, air lines, hotels, restau- 
rants, etc. (3) Travel, entertainment, and 
incidental expenses. (4) [Blank.] (5) Pro- 
posed legislation affecting food processing 
and related activities. 

Brooks, A. E., 2202 Forth Worth National 
Bank Building, Fort Worth, Tex.; American 
Chamber of Commerce of Mexico, Cook 
Building, Mexico, D. F. (1) None. (2) None. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) To exempt from 
income taxes income derived from sources 
abroad by nonresident United States citi- 
zens actively engaged in a trade or business 
abroad, 

Brooks, William F., National Grain Trade 
Council, 604 Hibbs Building, Washington, 
D. C. (1) Salary and expenses received dur- 
ing period amounted to $4,351.74, of which 
less than $6 was spent for any purpose cov- 
ered by the act. (2) Taxicab fares, no one 
of which was in excess of 90 cents. (3) 
Transportation. (4) None other than week- 
ly newsletter published by employer. (5) 
Legislation affecting agriculture in general 
and the grain trade in particular. 

Brown, Carl, Foreman’s Association of 
America, 1627 Barlum Tower, Detroit, Mich. 
(1) $625 per month salary as president of 
Foreman's Association of America; $453.30 
actual expenses incurred for lobbying pur- 
poses. (2) Various. (3) Actual expenses in- 
curred while lobbying in Washington, D. C., 
on labor bills. (4) The Supervisor, official 
publication of the Foreman’s Association of 
America. (5) Senate bill 249 and House bill 
2032. 

Brown, Edgar G., director, National Negro 
Council, 1717 Euclid Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) $535 memberships and con- 
tributions; expended, $439.65. (2) Various. 
(3) Printed matter and publicity. (4) 
None. (5) Civil rights, FEPC, and nondis- 
crimination amendments to labor, educa- 
tion, and housing legislation. 

Brown, Frederick E., National Independent 
Meat Packers Association, Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) LaRoe, Brown & 
Winn, law firm, received from the National 
Independent Meat Packers Association, $4,500, 
total of monthly payments for general legal 
services, of which I received a share as part- 
ner. (2) No payment made to any other 
person. (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) H. R. 
2157, H. R. 3020, H. R. 3997, H. R. 4538, H. R. 
4016, H. R. 4485, H. R. 3997, S. 1594, S. 1721, 
S. 1971. 

Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald (Wendell Lund, 
& partner in this firm, performs no service 
under this arrangement and does not partici- 
pate in the fee), Washington Loan & Trust 
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Building, Ninth and F Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; National Association of Electric 
Companies, 1200 Eighteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) None received; $22.95 
expended for taxicabs in June 1949. (2) Cab 
drivers. (3) Transportation. (4) None. (5) 
any legislation that might affect the mem- 
bers of the National Association of Electric 
Companies. 

Brown, Paul W., Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
925 South Homan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (1) 
$638.53 traveling expense funds. (2) Hotels, 
air lines, railroads, taxis, restaurants, tele- 
graph company, telephone company. (3) 
Personal transportation and living expenses 
while traveling. (4) None. (5) Not employed 
to support or oppose legislation. As company 
operating executive responsible for costs, am 
interested in postal rate legislation. 

Brown, Russell B., Independent Petroleum 
Association of America, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary previously re- 
Ported plus the following expenses which 
might be considered within the scope of the 
act: $75. (2) See (3) below. (3) Taxi 
fares. (4) My normal duties include periodic 
reporting to members of the association on 
pending legislation. (5) I am not employed 
to support or oppose any specific legislation. 
My duties include that of main sur- 
veillance of legislation which might affect 
the petroleum industry and taking such ac- 
tion with respect to such legislation as di- 
rected by the Association. 

Bryans,’ William A., III, 1044 Gas and Elec- 
tric Building, Denver, Colo., Public Service 
Co. of Colorado, 900 Fifteenth Street, 
Denver, Colo. (1) The undersigned has re- 
ceived actual and necessary expense of trans- 
portation, hotel and meals on trip from Den- 
ver, Colo., to Washington, D. C., February 11- 
16, 1949. (2) None. (8) None. (4) None. 
(5) Registrant is of counsel for Public Serv- 
ice Company of Colorado and in that con- 
nection, as a part of such employment, is 
opposing proposed legislation for appropria- 
tions for the Bureau of Reclamation for the 
construction of certain electric power trans- 
mission lines in the State of Colorado. 

Bryson, Jack, Motion Picture Association 
of America, 1600 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Salary received, $6,280.79; 
expended, $6,280.79. (2) To self. (3) For 
personal and family needs. No sums received 
or expended in connection with activities 
covered by act. (4) None. (5) Legislation 
affecting the motion picture industry. 

Buchanan, Thomas G., Jr., 930 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Civil Rights Con- 
gress, 205 East Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) Received $165 pay and $45 ex- 
penses during the first 3 weeks of quarter 
from national office of C. R. C. (address 
above); $60 pay from Washington chapter 
of C. R. C.; $90 pay and $90 expenses from 
National Committee to Defeat the Munda 
Bill, 930 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(2) Personal expenditures. (3) Miscellane- 
ous expenses, including transportation, pur- 
chase of papers and periodicals, phone calls, 
etc. Includes $90 for trip to Chicago, Ill. to 
attend C. R. C. board meeting; no other single 
item in excess of $10. (4) C. R. C. Liberator 
and Legislative Bulletin, both published by 
the national office of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress. (5) Support House Resolution 60, 
H. R. 21, 22, 23, 2050; oppose H. R. 1002, 1430, 
3342. 

Buckman, Henry Holland, consulting engi- 
neer, 405 Dorset Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md.; 
the Florida Inland Navigation District, Bun- 
nell, Fla. (1) Received from Florida Inland 
Navigation District for professionai services, 
pro rata, $1,350; for reimbursement for long- 
distance telephone calls, telegrams, and mis- 
cellaneous petty cash expenses, $151.37; ex- 
pended, pro rata, for long-distance telephone 
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calls, telegrams, and miscellaneous petty cash 
expenses, $151.37. (2) Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., Western Union, and others, 
all of Washington, D. C. (3) Long-distance 
telephone calis, telegrams, taxicab fares, and 
miscellaneous petty cash expenses. (4) 
None. (5) Interested in all legislation re- 
lating to river and harbor works, flood con- 
trol, and other water use and conservation. 
Specifically interested in War Department 
civil-functions appropriations bill. 

Buckman, Henry Holland, consulting engi- 
neer, 405 Dorset Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md.; 
the Vulcan Detinning Co., Sewaren, N. J. 
(1) Received from the Vulcan Detinning Co., 
Sewaren, N. J., for professional services, pro 
rata, $1,000; for reimbursement for long- 
distance telephone calls, pro rata, $36.57; ex- 
penditures, pro rata, for long-distance calls, 
$46.32. (2) Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., Washington, D.C. (3) Long-dis- 
tance telephone calls. (4) None. (5) In- 
terested in all legislation related to tin or 
detinning. Specifically interested in S. 1433 
and H. R. 2585. 

Bugbee, George, American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, 18 East Division Street, Chicago, III. 
(1) Quarterly salary, $5,374.98; reimburse- 
ment for travel, $1,673.85. (2) Various air- 
lines, railroads, hotels, and recipients of mis- 
cellaneous amounts for taxicabs, meals, and 
similar necessary expenses. (3) Necessary 
traveling expenses as indicated. (4) Hos- 
pitals, the official journal of the American 
Hospital Association; Trustee, the Journal for 
members of hospital governing boards. (5) 
Legislation which might affect the quality 
of hospital service to the people of this 
country. 

Building Products Institute, 1032 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D. C. (1) Ex- 
pended #4,977.85. The Building Products In- 
stitute is an organization devoted to eco- 
nomic research and analysis of trends in con- 
struction, disseminating its findings to those 
interested in the construction industry and 
to the public. However, in view of certain 
provisions of the regulation of Lobbying Act 
of 1946 concerning what constitutes “princi- 
pal purpose” and the phrase “To influence 
directly or indirectly the passage or defeat 
of any legislation,” etc., we are filing this 
form giving a full disclosure of the informa- 
tion required under the act. (2) Various 
(3) General counsel fees, etc. (4) Construc- 
tion Trends, press releases, and certain eco- 
nomic studies. (5) Proposals which may af- 
fect the producers of building materials. 

Bulow, William J., Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C.; American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Money received, none; money expended, 
$88.20. (2) Various transportation, tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, and United 
States Post Office. (3) Customary business 
expense for transportation, telephone calls, 
telegrams, and postage. (4) None. (5) Leg- 
islation relating to nurses, nursing or health, 
in which the American Nurses’ Association is 
interested. 

Bulow, William J., Jr., Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C.; National Postal Commit- 
tee for Books, 62 West Forty-seventh Street, 
New York, N. Y. (1) Money received, none; 
money expended, $151.70. (2) Various trans- 
portation, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, and United States Post Office. (3) 
Customary business expense for transporta- 
tion, telephone calls, telegrams, and postage. 
(4) None. (5) Postage-rate legislation. 

Bunje, Ralph B., Western Cotton Grow- 
ers Association; Agricultural Labor Bureau 
of the San Joaquin Valley, Inc., 2044 Mari- 
posa, Fresno, Calif. (1) In addition to reg- 
ular salary from the Western Cotton Grow- 
ers Association and the Agricultural Labor 
Bureau of the San Joaquin Valley, as re- 
ported on Form B filed in January 1949, re- 
ceived expense reimbursements amounting 
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to $1,099.19 which might be construed as 
relating to legislative activity. Salary dur- 
ing 46 days in Washington, $1,533.32. (2) 
United Airlines, $324.19; Hotel Statler and 
others for meals, lodging, telephone, and 
miscellaneous taxi fares and entertainment, 
$775. (3) Expenses while in Washington, 
D. C., relating to legislative activity. (4) 
None. (5) Cotton allotment legislation and 
farm-labor housing. 

Burger, George J., 250 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Received $4,975.78 
from operating Burger Tire Consultant Sery- 
ice, publishing National Independent, and 
acting as vice president in charge, Washing- 
ton office, National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc.; disbursed $4,161.66. (2) For 
general office expenses. (3) Publications, 
weekly bulletin, travel expenses. (4) Na- 
tional Independent, Burger Tire Consultant 
Service weekly bulletin. (5) Antitrust legis- 
lation, tire bill, all legislation affecting small 
business. 

Burke, Harold, United States Cane Sugar 
Refiners Association, 115 Pearl Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) Salary for 3 months at 
$708.3314 per month equals $2,125. (2) No 
one. (3) None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Burnett, Leo, Co., Inc., 360 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (1) For National As- 
sociation of Margarine Manufacturers, 
$2,731.98. (2) See addendum A.“ (3) See 
addendum A.“ (4) None. (5) Generally, 
legislation favorable to margarine manufac- 
turers; specifically, the Poage bill (H. R. 
2023). 4 

Burnham, George B., 111 First Street NE., 
Washington, D. C.; various stockholders of 
the Burnham Chemical Co., 5653 College 
Avenue, Oakland, Calif. (1) A total of $1,208 
was received from numerous stockholders 
from May 16, 1949, to June 30, 1949, and 
$699.67 from numerous stockholders prior to 
that date to be used by George B. Burnham 
in any way he thought best for the benefit 
of the stockholders; total, $1,907.67. (2) 
George B. Burnham. (3) For salary, living, 
and traveling expenses, secretary, printing, 
mailing, postage, taxi, telephone, reports, and 
all other expenses to create favorable interest 
in bills S. 1910 and H. R. 4985. (4) None. 
(5) Supporting bills S. 1910 and H. R. 4985 
to amend the antitrust laws to provide a uni- 
form period of limitations for treble-damage 
actions. 

Burr, Robert M., National Electri Man- 
ufacturers Association, 155 East Forty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Allocated salary 
and pay roll overhead received, $198.60. (2) 
None. (3) None (see 2 above). (4) None. 
(5) Legislation to remove excise taxes on 
electric refrigerators, electric ranges, electric 
water heaters, domestic electric appliances, 
commercial electric cooking equipment, and 
electric fans. 

Burrows, Orrin A., International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, AFL, 1200 Fif- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
$1,937.01 (salary for April, May, and June 
1949). (2) None. (3) None. (4) The Elec- 
trical Workers Journal. (5) All legislation 
affecting the electrical worker in particular 
and labor in general. 

Butler, Eugene J., National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. (1) $2,100 salary for 
3 months from National Catholic Welfare 
Conference; $5,000 expenses advanced by Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. (2) 
Paid to National Catholic Welfare Conference 
for mimeographing, printing, duplicating, 
and Postage, $1,084.43; taxi fare, meals, tele- 
phone calls paid to various persons, $228.25. 
(3) Salary for 3 months, mimeographing, 
printing, duplicating, postage, taxi fare, 
meals, telephone calls. (4) None. (5) All 
legislation affecting religious, charitable, and 
educational institutions and organizations. 
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Butts, Joseph G., Jr., (law firm of Gall & 
Lane), 1625 K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Nonsubsized Insulation Manufacturers Com- 
mittee, Riverton, Va. (1) Firm received 
$1,000; expended, $13.03, (2) Expenses paid 
to taxi companies, $9; Abel & Co. for photo- 
stats, $3.30; Western Union, 73 cents for 
telegrams. (3) For purposes indicated above, 
item (2), (4) None. (5) Supported limita- 
tion on subsidies under title 7 United States 
Code, section 612 (C). 

Cable,* John L., Lima Clty Lines, Inc., 1202 
Cook Tower, Lima, Ohio. (1) Received $86.38 
reimbursement for expenses of a trip to 
Washington and return March 28, 29, 30, and 
31, 1949. (2) Hotel, meals, and traveling ex- 
penses, $86.38. (3) Meals, lodging, and travel- 
ing. (4) [Blank.] (5) Fair Labor Standards 
Act, H. R. 3190. 

Caffrey, Charles G., 1406 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, 203A Liberty Life 
Building, Charlotte, N. C. (1) None. (2) 
No payments were made to anyone by Charles 
G. Caffrey for any purpose during the quar- 
ter in question (normal out-of-pocket ex- 
penses expended). (3) None. (4) None; 
however, I might state for the record that 
I spent about $100 during the quarter for 
cab fare and lunches. Most of the expenses 
was for trips to and from the Capitol to 
get and make studies of bills. (5) I am not 
hired to support or oppose any particular 
legislation, but do report to my members all 
which I think might have some effect upon 
the cotton textile industry. 

Carter, Albert E., 1026 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., 245 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. (1) Received $3,000 as compensation; 
expended $621.59, which will be reimbursed; 
reimbursed 8651.31 for expenses advanced. 
(2)Munsey Real Estate Co., Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co., and incidentals. 
(3) Rent, telephone service, and inciden- 
tals. (4) [Blank.] (5) Retained to repre- 
sent the company before administrative 
agencies and comissions and on legislative 
matters affecting the company's interest. 

Carter, Asa L., 325 Ashiand Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; petitioners and their due suc- 
cessors and joining associates at and after 
War Department file No. 7040, April 7, 1933 
(287 U. S. 629); extended to all abutters on 
B-lines duly and precisely mapped herein. 
(1) I received and expended only $117.35 
divided (as costs and disbursements herein); 
petty cash, clerical work, searching records, 
and addressing mail, $67.20; and for postage, 
printing, telephoning, carfare, bus fare, etc., 
$40.15. (2) It was paid to postmasters, 
printers, public-service companies, and 
standard clerical help at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(3) For the purpose of furthering sentiment 
for a Rainhill Prize for the best B-line elec- 
tric pipe train for major heavy freight (I re- 
peat each and every statement following here 
of last quarter report not published). (4) 
I publish nowhere except by first-class mail 
to abutters and contributors and their due 
and immediate representatives. (5) Every- 
thing for or against B-line. I include that set 
forth in last quarter report not published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, including also 
instant bills: House Nos, 3650, 3947, 4182, 
4477, 4847; Senate Nos. 1009, 1294-1298, 1547. 

Carter, Clarence B., Railroad Pension Con- 
ference, 6 Church Street, New Haven, Conn. 
(1) Received $213.63 for traveling expenses. 
(2) Clarence B. Carter. (3) Traveling ex- 


penses. (4) Railroad Pension Conference 
Bulletin. (5) Support of S. 1826 and H, R. 
4123. 


Carter,“ Horace, 209 West One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Street, New York City. (1) 
None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 

(5) Registrant is at present conforming 
with statutory provisions for lobbyists, and 
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until a group or organization employs your 
deponent for the purpose of lobbying. 

Carter, Jack, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, 1026 Seventeenth Street 
NW. Washington, D. C. (1) $400 per month 
as salary minus social security and with- 
holding taxes; $34.55 as expenses for trans- 
portation and luncheons in connection with 
legislative activities. (2) No record kept of 
recipients of taxicab fares and luncheons. 
(3) Transportation, social obligations, and 
normal luncheon requirements. (4) VFW 
Foreign Service, VFW Legislative Newsletter. 
(5) Legislation affecting all veterans and 
their dependents in relation to employment, 
hospitalization, rehabilitation, pensions, dis- 
ability compensation, and housing; welfare 
of servicemen of the armed forces and their 
dependents; matters relating to the na- 
tional security, immigration and naturali- 
zation, the combatting of subversive activi- 
ties; and the furtherance of a sound for- 
eign policy; other matters included in the 
resolutions adopted by the National Encamp- 
ment and the National Council of Admin- 
istration. 

Carver, Leslie O., associate general coun- 
sel, National Paint, Varnish, and Laquer As- 
sociation, 1500 Rhode Island Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary at the rate of 
$7,000 per annum for performance of regu- 
lar and usual duties incident to my employ- 
ment. Expenses for travel, hotel, subsistence, 
and incidental totaled $301.79. I engaged in 
no activity contemplated by the act and none 
of the money received and expended was for 
the purpose of work under the act. (2) Paid 
nothing. (3) Performed no activity under 
the act. (4) None. (5) None. 

Case, Fox, 815 Seventeenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; National Education Com- 
mittee, American Medical Association, 1 
North LaSalle Street Building, Chicago, Il. 
(1) Salary same as previous report shown on 
Form B which names employer, address, pur- 
pose, and activity, A total of $628.98 re- 
ceived to cover out-of-pocket expenses dur- 
ing the last quarter. (2) Capital Air Lines. 
Hotels: Sherman, Chicago; Palmer House, 
Chicago; Statler, Carlton, Shoreham, Wash- 
ington; Olney Inn, Md.; Press Club; taxi 
service, Chicago and Washington; Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, pullman, diner; Western 
Union; apartment; phone, pay-station, local, 
long-distance service; extra copies of news- 
papers; postage stamps; stationery; Railway 
Express; and various individuals in nominal 
amounts. (3) Transportation, $217.55; hotel 
rooms, meals, $164.85; telegrams, $3.26; 
phone, $17.30; newspapers, $55.88; stamps, 
$57.56; office supplies, $15.34; Railway Ex- 
press, $6.45; miscellaneous, tips, etc. $35.79. 
(4) None. (5) Any legislation pertaining to 
compulsory health insurance. 

Case, Ralph Hoyt, 889 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Sioux Tribe of Indi- 
ans, Cheyenne River Reservation, S. Dak., 
Cheyenne Agency, S. Dak. (1) Receipts, $500; 
expended, nominal, less than $10. (2) Taxi 
drivers, telephone calls, etc. (3) Transpor- 
tation and information, etc. (4) None. (5) 
H. R. 5372. 

Case, Ralph Hoyt, 889 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Sioux Tribe of Jn- 
dians, Standing Rock Reservation, Fort Yates, 


N. Dak. (1) Receipts, none; disburements, 
none. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) 
H. R. 5372. 


Case, Ralph H., 889 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Three Affiliated 
Tribes, Fort Berthold Reservation, Elbowoods, 
N. Dak. (1) Receipts, $1,000; expended, 
$324.90. (2) Byron S. Adams; Ward & Paul; 
Kirby Lithographing Co., printers. (3) 
Printing. (4) None. (5) H. R. 5372. 

Casey, D. E., American Taxpayers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 419 Munsey Building, Washington, 
D.C. (1) Received as salary, $2,649.99. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) None, (5) None 
specified. 
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Casey, Joseph E., Committee for Equaliza- 
tion of Tobacco Taxes, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. (1) None, (2) 
{Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) 
H. R. 2016, which provides for a fair and 
equitable tax on cigarettes depending upon 
the price at which these cigarettes are sold. 

Caskie, Maxwell, 417 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Reynolds Metals Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. (1) Received approximately 
$425; 10 days’ salary, $416.66; expended ap- 
proximately $8.34—taxis (approximately), 
$5; postage (approximately), $3.34. (2) Taxi 
drivers, United States Post Office. (3) Trans- 
portation and postage. (4) None. (5) 
S. 179 and H. R. 4830. 

Cassiday, George L., national commander, 
Irish War Veterans of the United States of 
America, 127 B Street SE., Washington, D. C. 
(1) None. (2) {Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
Shamrock News. (5) Veterans’ measures. 

Castiglioni, Paul M., National Federation of 
Post Office Motor Vehicle Employees, 112 C 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, 
$1,500, less deductions for withholding tax 
and social-security tax; expenses for quarter, 
$531.50. (2) Paul M. Castiglioni. (3) To 
promote the welfare of motor-vehicle em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department cover- 
ing both legislative and nonlegislative work. 
(4) Rotor and bulletins called Motor Vehicle 
News. (5) Supporting all legisation of bene- 
fit to motor-vehicle employees. 

Caviness, Robert S., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Janis Zalcmanis, indi- 
vidually and as attorney in fact for the estate 
of Karlis Janssons, 217 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) 
None. (5) S. 1837, a bill to amend the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act. 

Chace, William E., the National Fertilizer 
Association, Inc., 616 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Of salary received 
by me during the preceding calendar quar- 
ter, $20 may be allocable to attempts to 
influence the passage or defeat of legislation. 
(2) [Blank.] (8) [Blank.] (4) Fertilizer 
News, Fertilizer Review, Agronornic Notes, 
and Pasture Progress—all published by the 
National Fertilizer Association, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Lee Almanac for 1950, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; ESC Quarterly, Raleigh, N. C. (5) 
Any legislation that might affect the manu- 
facture or distribution of fertilizer or the 
general agricultural economy, including such 
bills in the Eighty-first Congress as H. R. 
2756, H. R. 855, and H. R. 3045. 

Chamblin, Walter, Jr., 623 Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C.; National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 14 West Forty- 
ninth Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Receipts: 
Salary, $6,250; expenses in Washington reim- 
bursed by employer, $863.93; expenditures 
out of Washington, $412.31. (2) Expenses 
paid to hotels, restaurants, taxicabs, tele- 
phone company, trade associations, and 
clubs. (3) Attending meetings and making 
speeches to discuss general conditions in 
Washington of interest to business and in- 
dustry in particular. (4) [Blank.] (5) 
Bills affecting national labor policy, tax 
laws, reduction of Federal expenditures, 
Federal subsidization of research, patents 
and trade-marks, control powers, foreign 
aid, Federal housing, Government com- 
petition with business, and such other mat- 
ters as may affect industry. 

Cherry, L. Byron, General Electric Co., 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Proportionate part of regular salary allocated 
to time spent on legislative matters, $181.25; 
employer reimbursed registrant for all ex- 
penses incident to such work amounting to 
$1,063.09. (2) Various air-line, railroad, 
taxicab, telephone, telegraph, secretarial and 
reporting service companies, restaurants, 
hotels, other service establishments, and 
United States Post Office, etc. (3) Transpor- 
tation, living expenses while away from home, 
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telephone and telegraph services, mimeo- 
graphing and related secretarial and cleri- 
cal services, postage, miscellaneous related 
expenses, etc. (4) None. (5) Such Federal 
labor-law revision as will serve the public 
interest, and be fair to employees, unions, 
and employers, while adequately protecting 
innocent bystanders and the whole public. 

Christman, Miss Elisabeth, National 
Women’s Trade Union League of America, 
317 Machinists Building, Washington, D. C. 
(1) $1,445 salary as secretary-treasurer of 
the National Women’s Trade Union League. 
Legislative work is only one phase of the 
program of the league. My work is pre- 
dominantly administrative, but a small per- 
centage of my time is spent in activities In 
furtherance of our legislative program. (2) 
No money expended except for an occasional 
taxifare. (3) [Blank.] (4) Life and Labor 
Bulletin, the league’s monthly publication. 
(5) [Biank.] 

Church, R. R., 6000 Champlain Avenue, 
Chicago, II.; National Council for a Perma- 
nent Fair Employment Practice Committee, 
930 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) I 
receive no salary. Ten dollars per day allow- 
ance, when away from home for hotel and 
meals only as incurred, plus railroad trans- 
portation when necessary. I advance out of 
my funds paying these expenses, after which 
Iam reimbursed by the National Council for 
a Permanent Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee. (2) Dunbar Hotel, Washington, D. 
C.; McAlpin Hotel, New York; Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad and Pennsylvania Railroad. 
(3) For subsistence of myself, when actively 
engaged for aforesaid council. (4) None. 
(5) Federal Fair Employment Practice Act, 
S. 1728. 

Clark, Burton, 1813 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Nothing. (2) No one. (3) 
Enacting legislation. (4) None. (5) Not em- 
ployed. Supporting a bill (proposed) to 
amend the United States Code entitled 
“Copyrights.” 3 

Clarke, David R., 120 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, II.; National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
III. (1) Approximately $250. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) Legislation affecting 
manufacturers generally. 

Clorety, Joseph A., Jr., American Veterans 
Committee, Inc. (AVC), 1200 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary of $7,500 per 
year for position of national vice chairman 
of the American Veterans Committee plus not 
more than $5 per month for expenses in con- 
nection with legislative work. (2) Joseph 
A. Clorety, Jr. (3) To execute duties as na- 
tional vice chairman of the organization, of 
which not more than 10 percent involve ac- 
tivities under the Lobbying Act. (4) AVC 
Bulletin, (5) Legislation relating to inter- 
national, domestic, and veterans affairs in 
accordance with national platform of the 
American Veterans Committee. 

Clovis, Edwards & Reed, Inc., 927 Fifteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Foremen's 
League for Education and Association (re- 
signed, effective July 31, 1949), Room 603, 
11 West Monument Street, Dayton, Ohio. (1) 
Received from Foremen’s League for Educa- 
tion and Association, Room 603, 11 West 
Monument Street, Dayton, Ohio, during sec- 
ond quarter 1949; fee, $4,500; meals and en- 
tertainment, $10; telephone, $24.16; total, 
$4,534.16. (2) Clovis, Edwards & Reed, Inc., 
927 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(3) To represent the Foremen’s League for 
Education and Association in Washington, 
D. C. (Nork.—We have resigned this repre- 
sentation effective July 31, 1949.) (4) 
[Blank.] (5) To support the existing super- 
visors clause in new labor legislation and for 
no other purpose. 
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Coakley,’ Joseph, 901 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, $1,500; 
expenses, $1,769.58 (including travel expense 
to various parts of the United States, hotels, 
meals, phones, etc., etc.; nothing expended 
for legislative purposes). (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) Legislative activity 
incidental. Main activity is my work as an 
international representative wherever and 
whenever required. 

Coe, Joseph R., 1312 Barber Street, Little 
Rock, Ark.; CWA Southwestern Division No. 
20, 5927a Easton Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. (1) 
No lobbying activities engaged in during the 
second quarter of 1949. No money received 
or expended during that period. Since I do 
not plan to engage in lobbying activities on 
matters kefore the Congress of the United 
States, this report should be considered my 
final report. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) [Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Cohn, Marcus, American Jewish Commit- 
tee, 1420 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) During a typical month, the reg- 
istrant devotes a maximum of 5 percent of 
his time to matters which may possibly be 
regarded as embraced in section 308 (a) of 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress. 
The figures set forth here for the months of 
April, May, and June 1949, are based upon 
that percentage: Salary, $93.74; travel, $17.11; 
telephone, $9.75; office and miscellaneous ex- 
penses, $26.94. (2) Marcus Cohn. (3) See 
(1). (4) I have supplied information to the 
general press on immigration and other mat- 
ters in which the American Jewish Commit- 
tee is interested. (5) Legislation dealing 
with immigration, H. R. 3882, Senate Joint 
Resolution 2, and the President's civil-rights 
program. 

Colborn, Miss Fern M., Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education, U. S. A., Division of 
Social Education and Action, 830 Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. (1) Sal- 
ary, quarterly, $350; personal expenses re- 
funded: Travel, $135.59; food, $64.36; hotel, 
$62; total, $261.95. (2) [Blank.] (3) Lob- 
bying in the interest of social legislation on 
which the Presbyterian General Assembly has 
taken action. (4) Social Progress (maga- 
zine), special bulletins. (5) Same as (3). 

Coleman, Russell, the National Fertilizer 
Association, Inc., 616 Investment Building, 
Washington, D.C. (1) Of salary received by 
me during the preceding calendar quarter, 
$150 may be allocable to attempts to influ- 
ence the passage or defeat of legislation. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) Fertilizer News, 
Fertilizer Review, Agronomic Notes, and Pas- 
ture Progress, all published by the National 
Fertilizer Association, Inc., Washington, 
D. C.; Commercial Fertilizer, Atlanta, Ga.; 
the American Fertilizer, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
What’s New in Crops and Soils, Madison, Wis. 
I issued in the regular way some newspaper 
releases regarding fertilizer consumption in 
various States but am unable to list the 
names of the papers in which they were 
published. (5) Any legislation that might 
affect the manufacture or distribution of 
fertilizer or the general agricultural economy, 
including such bills in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress as H. R. 2756, H. R. 855, and H. R. 3045. 

Coles, Marvin J., Ingoldsby, Coles & Wright, 
attorneys, 813 Washington Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Alaska Freight Express Corp., 
Pier 50, Seattle, Wash. (1) During the 
past calendar quarter no money has been 
received from the Alaska Freight Express 
Corp. Out-of-pocket expenditures have been 
$15. (2) Payments have been made to the 
telephone and telegraph companies, several 
restaurants, taxies, etc. (3) Telephone, tele- 
graph, luncheons, etc. (4) [Blank,] (5) 
Legislation dealing with Alaska shipping. 

Coles, Marvin J., Ingoldsby. Coles & Wright, 
attorneys, 813 Washington, Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dichmann, Wright & Pugh, 
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Inc., Western Union Building, Norfolk, Va. 
(1) During the past calendar quarter regis- 
trant has received legal fees in the amount 
of $1,500 for services rendered as attorney. 
Out-of-pocket expenses have been $59.70. 
(2) Payments have been made to the tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, several res- 
taurants, taxies, etc. (3) Telephone, tele- 
graph, luncheohs, dinners, taxies, etc. (4) 
[Blank.] (5) Legislation concerning the au- 
thority of the Maritime Commission to sell, 
charter, and operate vessels. 

Coles, Marvin J., Ingoldsby, Coles & Wright, 
attorneys, 813 Washington Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; committee of attorneys and 
accountants representing Keystone Shipping 
Co.; Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc.; Amer- 
ican President Lines, Ltd.; Grace Line, Inc.; 
Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc.; Moore- 
McCormack Lines, Inc.; Paco Tankers; 
Socony- Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.; Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, Marine Department; 
United Mail Steamship Co.; registrant does 
not directly represent any of these companies. 
(1) No money has been received; expendi- 
tures have totaled $19.88. (2) Telephone 
company, taxicab companies, restaurants. 
(3) Long-distance telephone charges, lunch- 
eons, transportation, etc. (4) [Blank.] (5) 
The committee by which registrant is re- 
tained is seeking clarification of the effect 
of section 9 of the Merchant Ship Sales Act 
of 1946 in computing the depreciation base 
for vessels affected by that section. 

Coles, Marvin J., Ingoldsby, Coles & Wright, 
attorneys, 813 Washington Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; New York Foreign Freight For- 
warders and Brokers Association, 18 Pearl 
Street, New York, N. Y. (1) During the past 
calendar quarter registrant has received legal 
fees from the New York Foreign Freight For- 
warders and Brokers Association in the 
amount of $900 and reimbursement for ex- 
penses in the amount of $71.39. (2) Ex- 
penditures have been for incidental matters 
such as telephones, luncheons, and trans- 
portation, and have been paid to the tele- 
phone company, taxicab companies, res- 
taurants, etc. (3) Telephone, luncheons, 
transportation, etc. 4. [Blank.] (5) Regis- 
trant has been employed as attorney to pre- 
sent to the Congress and to the governmental 
agencies concerned information concerning 
foreign freight forwarders and use of their 
services under the foreign relief programs. 

Colgan, Howard O., Jr., Milbank, Tweed, 
Hope & Hadley 15 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) None. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). 
(4) None. (5) See (1). Proposed Federal 
tax legislation affecting the interests of the 
Chase National Bank of the city of New York. 

Colgan, Howard O., Jr., Milbank, Tweed, 
Hope & Hadley, 16 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) None. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). 
(4) None. (5) See (1). Proposed Federal- 
tax legislation affecting the interests of the 
New York Stock Exchange and its members. 

Collett, F. G., 1330 Quincy Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Indians of California, 
Inc., 1078 University Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 
(1) Received $1,019.19; expended $874.23. 
(2) To yarious persons and concerns for mis- 
cellaneous services, such as stenographic 
services, stationary and supplies, rooms and 
meals, telephone and telegraph, postage and 
transportation, and expenses and mainte- 
nance of delegates representing Indians of 
California, and of other persons. (3) To se- 
cure remedial legislation. (4) None. (5) 
Legislation relating to Indians of California. 

Compton, R. T., National Association of 
Manufacturers, 623 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Receipts: Salary, 
$3,750; expenses reimbursed by employer, 
$736.01. Expenditures, $736.01. (2) Expen- 
ses paid to various railroads, hotels, restau- 
rants, taxicabs, telephone company, etc. (3) 
For expenses incurred in course of business, 
such as travel, meals and hotel accommoda- 
tions, and expenses of conducting confer- 
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ences for discussion of business matters. 
(4) [Blank.] (5) All legislation affecting 
industry, such as legislation relating to na- 
tional labor policy, taxation, public expen- 
ditures, industrial controls, social security, 
research, patents, and investments. 

Comstock, Boyd, legislative assistant, Leg- 
islative-Federal Relations Division, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW, Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, $1,320, 
which covers both legislative and nonlegisla- 
tive activities; estimated for legislative serv- 
ice, $264; expenses, $73. (2) Self (salary). 
Expenses: Hotels, railroads, cabs, restau- 
rants, etc. (3) Lunches, transportation, food, 
and customary personal expenses. (4) Leg- 
islative News Flash, NEA Journal (articles 
therein), informative articles in State edu- 
cational magazines. (5) To support any and 
all legislation designed to strengthen public 
education in all of its areas, 

Condon, Arthur D., 815 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; S. H. Kress & Co., 
McCrory Stores Corp., W. T. Grant Co., Me- 
Lellan Stores Co., J. J. Newberry Co., H. L. 
Green Co., Inc. (1) None. (2) None. (3) 
No money received. (4) None. (5) Regis- 
trant is retained in connection with pend- 
ing wage-hours legislation by the group 
named, for the purpose of informing, advis- 
ing, and counseling them concerning the 
progress, interpretation, constitutionality, 
and legal effect of pending wage-hour and 
related legislation, including amendments 
currently proposed or which may be pro- 
posed, insofar as such legislation affects the 
vital interests of the variety chain stores 
named and of the consuming public which 
they serve. This undertaking will also in- 
clude, if necessary, advising and assisting 
them in supporting or opposing legislation 
affecting those interests by all proper and 
legitimate means. Registrant does not be- 
lieve that any of his activities including 
those named herein fall within the term 
“attempting to influence the passage or de- 
feat of any legislation” as used in the Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act. This reg- 
istration is being filed because of the uncer- 
tain interpretation of that act. 

Cone, D. C., Brotherhood of Railroad Sig- 
nalmen of America, Room 307, Labor Build- 
ing, 10 Independence Avenue SW., Washing- 
ton D. C. (1) Annual compensation for 
1949, $6,000. (2) D. C. Cone. (3) As vice 
president and part-time national legislative 
representative of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Signalmen of America covering all sery- 
ice rendered, including services entirely un- 
related to legislative matters. (4) [Biank.] 
(5) Legislative directly and indirectly af- 
fecting the interests of labor generally, em- 
ployees of carriers under the Railway Labor 
Act and particularly the interests of the 
employees represented by the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen of America. 

Cone, John C., Pan American Airways, 815 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D.C. (1) 
During the quarter ended June 30, 1949, I 
have not received or spent any funds in con- 
nection with legislation. (2) None received 
or spent in connection with legislation. (3) 
Same as above. (4) None. (5) Not. em- 
ployed to support or oppose legislation but 
may be concerned with any legislation re- 
lating to aviation which may be pending. 

Conn, Donald D., Transportation Associa- 
tion of America, 130 North Wells Street, Chi- 
cago, III. (1) Salary, $6,250; expenses in 
Washington, $520.65, (2) Hotel rates, rail- 
road fares, etc. (3) Various. (4) [Blank.] 
(5) [Blank.] 

Conover, Julian D., American Mining 
Congress, 1102 Ring Building, Washington, 
D. C. (1) Received no compensation other 
than regular salary as previously stated; ex- 
pended $36.29. (2) Sundry payees. (3) 
Taxis, $15.55; telephone, $20.74. (4) Am 
editorial director of Mining Congress Jour- 
nal, a monthly magazine for the mining 
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industry. (5) Measures affecting the min- 
ing industry. 

Conroy, Eugene J., the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, 763 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J. (1) None; no activities dur- 
ing this quarter. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) [Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Cooke, Richard O., Teamwork Publications, 
Inc., 66 Summer Street, Manchester Mass. 
(1) I am not employed by the Smaller Busi- 
ness Association of New England, having 
left their employ in June 1947. I, therefore, 
wish that my name be removed from the list 
of registered lobbyists. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Cooper, Milton J., Room 544, Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C.; National Coal 
Association et al. (1) This is the usual at- 
torney and client relationship. It is difficult 
to allocate what part of this employment 
may be subject to the act, and therefore the 
entire compensation for the quarter is re- 
ported, to wit: National Coal Association, 
Southern Building, Fifteenth and H Streets 
NW., Washington, D. C., $3,000; National 
Lime Association, 927 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D, C. (retainer fee previously 
reported); total, $3,000. (2) No money ex- 
pended. (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) Any 
legislation affecting the client. 

Cooperstock, John, 30 Bellingham Avenue, 
Revere, Mass.; Veterans’ Association, Federal 
Employees, Naval Shipyard, New York; Len- 
ruth Hali, Waverly and Myrtle Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (1) None. (2) Self. (3) Support 
or oppose legislation affecting veterans pref- 
erence. (4) None. (5) None this quarter. 

Corbett, John T., 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C.; Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, 1118 Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(1) Wages, $3,295.56; expense accounts, $455; 
for office rental, telephone, postage, etc., 
$200.01. (2) $200.01 to Labor for office rental. 
(3) As assistant grand chief engineer and na- 
tional legislative representative, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, covering all services 
rendered including services entirely unrelated 
to legislation and legislative matters. (4) 
[Blank.] (5) Legislation directly and indi- 
rectly affecting the interest of labor. 

Cortright, Frank W., National Association 
of Home Builders, Suite 1116, 1028 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C, (1) 
Salary, $4,999.98; per diem, $637; expenses, 
$1,134.82; total, $6,771.80. As indicated upon 
my registration, I have been advised by coun- 
sel that Iam not subject to the Lobbying Act. 
Such registration and this report are, there- 
fore, filed under protest and merely as a 
matter of personal precaution in view of the 
indefiniteness of said act and the lack of ju- 
dicial interpretation thereof. Neither said 
registration nor this report in any way are 
intended to constitute an admission by me 

that Iam subject to the act. The payments 
reported above as my salary and per diem are 
for general services as executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Association of Home 
Builders, and are not dependent upon ren- 
dition of services which might be considered 
lobbying within the meaning of the act. 
Similarly expenses reported include substan- 
tial amounts for routine association business 
which could not be regarded as lobbying 
within the meaning of the act. Expenses re- 
ported do not include items of association 


expense such as travel, secretary’s salary, tel- 


ephone and rent, which are part of the gen- 
eral administrative budget of the association 
and do not represent moneys received by me 
from the association. (2) Paid out in cash 
to taxis, restaurants, hotels, telephone, and 
telegraph companies, etc. (3) Transporta- 
tion, telephones, telegrams, tips, etc. (4) 
News releases are sent to the Associated Press, 
International News Service, United Press, and 
other national newspaper wire services by the 
association for publication in subscriber 
papers and magazines, some of which releases 
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may contain material deemed to affect legis- 
lation directly or indirectly. Neither the as- 
sociation nor I have any means of ascertain- 
in; a complete list of the publications uti- 
lizing such releases. I also write an article 
each month for the American Builder, a 
monthly publication devoted to the interests 
of the housing industry. The association 
publishes a weekly news letter called the 
Washington Letter and a monthly magazine, 
the Correlator, containing material of inter- 
est to the membership, including information 
on legislative matters. (5) I am not em- 
ployed to support or oppose any legislation, 
but I am the executive vice president of the 
trade association of the home-building in- 
dustry. In that capacity it is incumbent 
upon me to supervise, among other things, 
the work of the association's legislative de- 
partment. The function of that department 
of the association is to follow all legislation 
affecting the home-building industry, to ad- 
vise the membership of the association of all 
such legislation, and to make known to the 
public and to the Congress the opinion of the 
membership on all such legislation. 

Costello, John M., 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C.; American League 
for an Undivided Ireland, care of Charles T. 
Rice, 122 East Forty-second Street, New York 
City, N. Y. (1) Received as fees for services, 
$750; received as reimbursement for expendi- 
tures, $165.75. (2) Various. (3) Hotel ac- 
commodations and railroad fares, etc. (4) 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. (5) Any legislation 
which may tend to effectuate the unification 
of all Ireland into a united nation. 

Covington, J. Harry, 3d, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C.; American 
Smelting & Refining Co. (1) Received, 
none; expended in connection with all mat- 
ters for client, $258.36. (2) Telephone and 
telegraph expense, $61.65; travel expenses, 
including hotel accommodations, etc., 
$100.59; reports and mimeographing, $42.90; 
miscellaneous, $53.22. (3) Long-distance tel- 
ephone calls, telegrams, mimeographing, 
transportation, and hotel accommodations. 
(4) None. (5) Appropriation for continua- 
tion of drainage tunnel by Bureau of Mines 
at Leadville, Colo. 

Cowan, Nathan E., 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C.; United Steelworkers of 
America, CIO, 1500 Commonwealth Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (1) Salary, $1,875; expenses, 
$983.89. (2) Hotels, railroads, restaurants, 
cabs, etc. (3) [Blank.] (4) Union News 
Service and CIO News. (5) Support all leg- 
islation favorable to the national peace, se- 
curity, democracy, prosperity, and general 
welfare; oppose legislation detrimental to 
these objectives. 

Cox, Langford, Stoddard & Cutler, 1210 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
California Texas Oil Co., Ltd., 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. (1) The firm receives 
compensation from California Texas Oil Co., 
Ltd., for professional services billed from 
month to month on an hourly time-charge 
basis. None of the services performed and 
billed during the calendar quarter ending 
June 30, 1949, involve any services of such a 
nature as to be subject to the provisions of 
the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act, and 
no payments were received for any services 
of such a nature. (2) See (1) above. (3) 
See (1) and (2) above. (5) None, (5) Bills 
dealing with acquisition, allocation, trans- 
portation, or other regulation or control of 
materials and products used or marketed by 
California Texas Oil Co., Ltd. 

Cox, Langford, Stoddard & Cutler, 1210 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Overseas Tankship Corp., 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (1) The firm receives com- 
pensation from Overseas Tankship Corp, for 
professional services billed from month to 
month on an hourly time-charge basis. If 
any of the services performed and billed dur- 
ing the calendar quarter ending June 30, 
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1949, involved any services of such a nature 
as to be subject to the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act, the amount 
billed and received which is properly allo- 


cable to such services is $530. (2) See (1) 
above. (3) See (1) and (2) above. (4) 
None, (5) Legislation dealing with ocean 


transportation of United States financed 
cargoes. 

Cox, Langford, Stoddard & Cutler, 1210 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Publicker Industries, Inc., 1429 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. (1) The firm re- 
celves compensation from Publicker Indus- 
tries, Inc., for professional service, billed 
from month to month on an hourly time 
charge basis. As stated in its registration 
statement on Form B, registrant does not 
believe that these professional services are of 
such a nature as to be subject to the provi- 
sions of Federal Registration of Lobbying 
Act. No professional services in connection 
with pending legislation were included in 
the registrant’s monthly statements to Pub- 
licker Industries, Inc., which were paid dur- 
ing the first calendar quarter of 1949. (2) 
See (1) above. No payments were made to 
anyone for services in connection with any 
pending legislation during the first quarter 
of 1949. (3) See (1) and (2) above. (4) 
None. (5) Bills dealing with Government's 
power to allocate, regulate or otherwise con- 
trol material and products used or produced 
by Publicker Industries, Inc. 

Cox, Langford, Stoddard & Cutler,* 1210 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.: 
Publicker Industries, Inc., 1429 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. (1) The firm re- 
celves compensation from Publicker Indus- 
tries, Inc., for professional service, billed from 
month to month on an hourly time charge 
basis. As stated in its registration state- 
ment on Form B, registrant does not believe 
that these professional services are of such a 
nature as to be subject to the provisions of 
Federal Registration of Lobbying Act. No 
professional services in connection with 
pending legislation were included in the 
registrant’s monthly statements to Pub- 
licker Industries, Inc., which were paid dur- 
ing the second calendar quarter of 1949. (2) 
See (1) above. No payments were made to 
anyone for services in connection with any 
pending legislation during the second quar- 
ter of 1949. (3) See (1) and (2) above. (4) 
None. (5) Bills dealing with Government's 
power to allocate, regulate or otherwise con- 
trol material and products used or produced 
by Publicker Industries, Inc. 

Coxe, W. W., Norfolk & Western Railway 
Co., 801 North Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Va. 
(1) I received $434.85 from Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway Co., Roanoke, Va., representing 
reimbursement for expenses, all of which 
were expended during the preceding calendar 
quarter. (2) Hotels in Washington as fol- 
lows: Statler, Washington, Carlton, May- 
flower, and Occidental Restaurant, Washing- 
ton; taxicab companies, tips, Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co., etc. (3) Hotel ac- 
commodations, food, and other incidental 
expenses, (4) None. (5) Proposal to canalize 
Big Sandy River and its Tug and Levisa 
Forks in the States of Kentucky and West 
Virginia, 

Cramer, Gus C., CWA Southwestern Divi- 
sion No. 20, 1122 Paul Brown Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. (1) During the period of the 
first quarter I did not participate in any 
activities regarding the Federal Regulation 
of Lobbying Act. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). 
(4) See (1). (5) See (1). 

Crampton, Charles J., attorney, 700 Insur- 
ance Building, San Antonio, Tex.; State Tax 
Association, Post Office Box 2559, Houston, 
Tex. (1) Expense account of $597.84 re- 
ported for first quarter was paid during the 
second quarter, 1949. (2) No money paid. 


* Filed for first quarter, 1949. 
Filed for second quarter, 1949. 
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(3) None; (4) None. (5) To bring about 
constructive cooperation between com- 
munity-property and common-law States 
for the development of a plan of tax equaliza- 
tion which will afford an equitable basis for 
income, estate, and gift taxation in the Fed- 
eral tax structure. To support complete 
retroactive repeal of the 1942 estate and gift 
tax amendments as they apply to com- 
munity-property States in an unfair, dis- 
criminatory, inequitable manner. We have 
supported and will continue our support of 
the American Bar Association's recommenda- 
tion for tax equalization. 

Crawford, William A., Railroad Association 
of Georgia, 545 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
(1) No money received or expended for any 
lobbying activities. (2) No one. (See (1) 
above.) (3) None. (See (1) above.) (4) 
None. (5) None. 

Crowley, Leo J., 922 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo.; the Colorado Railroad Legis- 
lative Committee, 615 C. A. Johnson Build- 
ing, 509 Seventeenth Street, Denver, Colo. 
(1) Received compensation of $40 and ex- 
penses in the amount of $80 during the 
month of May 949, these amounts being the 
only money received during the period, 
whose expenditure had to do with Federal 
legislation. (2) Statler Hotel and Carroll 
Arms Hotel, Washington, D. C.; restaurants, 
Pullman Co., dining cars, taxicabs, tips, etc. 
(3) $80 expenses was expended by me dur- 
ing the period of this report for hotel ex- 
penses, meals, pullman fares, taxicabs, tips, 
and incidentals. (4) None. (5) Legislation 
affecting railroads operating in and having 
trackage in the State of Colorado. 

Cullinane, Leo., National Associated Busi- 
nessmen, Inc., 1025 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) $999.99 received as 
straight salary. Total of $200 was reim- 
bursed for out-of-pocket expenditures for 
such expenses as taxicabs, lunches, tele- 
phone calls, ete., made on or in behalf of the 
interest of the organization. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) Money expended for taxicabs to and from 
Hill (approximately $45) and to other Gov- 
ernment departments. Lunches with Con- 
gressmen to discuss certain proposed legis- 
lation ($10). (4) None. (5) Equality of 
taxes between private enterprise and coop- 
eratives and other tax-exempt organizations; 
public expenditures; Government corpora- 
tions; labor relations; any legislation affect- 
ing small business. 

Cullum, Robert M., Committee for Equal- 
ity in Naturalization, 302 Fifth Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. (1) Received salary total- 
ing $1,500; reimbursement of travel ex- 
penses, $43.72. (2) Paid out miscellaneous 
traveling expenses, fare, hotel, taxis, etc. (3) 
To attend executive board meetings in New 
York City. (4) None. (5) Legislation to 
provide that the privilege of becoming a 
naturalized citizen of the United States shall 
not be denied or abridged because of race. 

„Stanley. Truitt & Cross, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; American 
Export Lines, Inc., 25 Broadway, New York, 
N. ¥. (1) Received $1,800; expended $25.45 
for long-distance telephone and telegraph 
tolls, transportation, and postage. (2) Tel- 
ephone and telegraph companies, railroads, 
air lines, taxicabs. (3) Consultation and 
communication with client; local transpor- 
tation to hearings. (4) None. (5) All pro- 
posed legislation relating to maritime and 
shipping matters. 

Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; American 
President Lines, Ltd., 311 California Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. (1) Received $1,800; ex- 
pended $25.45 for long-distance telephone 
and telegraph tolls, transportation, and post- 
age. (2) Telephone and telegraph companies, 
railroads, air lines, taxicabs. (3) Consulta- 
tion and communication with client; local 
transportation to hearings. (4) None. (5) 
All proposed legislation relating to mari- 
time and shipping matters. 
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Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Farrell 
Lines, Inc., 26 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) Received $1,800; expended $25.45 for 
long-distance telephone and telegraph tolls, 
transportation, and postage. (2) Telephone 
and telegraph companies, railroads, air lines, 
taxicabs. (3) Consultation and communica- 
tion with client; local transportation to hear- 
ings. (4) None. (5) All proposed legisla- 
tion relating to maritime and shipping 
matters, 

Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Grace Lines, 
Inc., 10 Hanover Square, New York, N. Y. 
{1) Received $1,800; expended $25.45 for long- 
distance telephone and telegraph tolls, trans- 
portation, and postage. (2) Telephone and 
telegraph companies, taxicabs, air lines, rail- 
roads. (3) Consultation and communication 
with client; local transportation to hearings. 
(4) None. (5) All proposed legislation re- 
lating to maritime and shipping matters. 

Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co., Inc., Box 2879, Tampa, Fla. 
(1) Received $1,800; expended $25.45 for long- 
distance telephone and telegraph tolis, trans- 
portation, and postage. (2) Telephone and 
telegraph companies, railroads, air lines, taxi- 
cabs. (3) Consultation and communication 
with client; local transportation to hearings. 
(4) None. (5) All proposed legislation relat- 
ing to maritime and shipping matters. 

Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Bernard 
Peyton, and Bernard Peyton, executor, estate 
of Anne Peyton, deceased, Prettybrook Road, 
Princeton, N. J. (1) Received, none; ex- 
pended, $164.34 for research material, repro- 
duction of documents, telephone and tele- 
graph tolls, local transportation, and postage. 
(2) Telephone and telegraph companies, 
photostat company, law institute. (3) Com- 
munication, copies of documents, local trans- 
portation, research material including copies 
of legal memoranda. (4) None. (5) H. R. 
5045 and H. R. 5398. 

Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; United 
States Lines, 1 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(1) Received $1,800; expended $123.55 for 
long-distance telephone and telegraph tolls, 
transportation, and postage. (2) Telephone 
and telegraph companies, railroads, air lines, 
taxicabs. (3) Consultation and communica- 
tion with client; local transportation to 
hearings. (4) None. (5) All proposed leg- 


islation relating to maritime and shipping 


matters. 

Cuneo, John C., post-office box 1054, Mo- 
desto, Calif.; the Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 
Broadway Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. (1) The 
Townsend Plan, Inc.: Gross receipts for op- 
erations in California, $1,498; less deductions 
at source, $361.57; total, $1,136.43; California 
State Council Legislative Committee, reim- 
bursement for expenses for operations in 
California, $1,423.97; Wildberg Bros., San 
Francisco, sale of scrap metal, $149.56; total 
receipts available for operations in Califor- 
nia, $2,709.96; amount paid to John C. Cuneo 
for his personal use, $780; balance to be used 
for operations in California, $1,929.96. To- 
tal disbursements for California operations, 
$2,153.15. (2) Various. (3) Office rent, post- 
age, telephones, office supplies, hotels, etc. 
(4) None. (5) The Townsend plan, H. R. 
2135 and H. R. 2136. 

Curry,’ James E., 1016 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; National Congress 
of American Indians et al. (See attached 
statement.‘) (1) Alaska Native Brother- 
hood, $1,304; National Con; of American 
Indians, $100; Oglala Sioux, $750; San Carlos 
Apache, $150. These payments were made 
for legal services, a minor part of which con- 
cerned legislation. (2) Landlord, stenogra- 
phers, assistant attorneys, stationers, eto. 


Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's Office. 
* Filed for first quarter, 1949. 
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(3) Office expenses and salaries, more than 
$2,304. (4) None. (5) All legislation con- 
cerning Indians, 

Curry,’ James E., 1016 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C, (National Congress 
of American Indians et al.) (See attached 
statement“) (1) Oglala Sioux, $375; San 
Carlos Apaches, $600; Omahas, $500; Nation- 
al Congress of American Indians, 6200. 
(These payments were made for legal serv- 
ices, a minor part of which concerned legis- 
lation.) (2) Landlord, stenographers, as- 
sistant attorneys, stationers, etc. (3) Office 
expenses and salaries, more than $1,675. (4) 
Reprints, article by Harold Ickes, May 9 issue 
New Republic magazine. Paid for direct by 
Alaska Native Brotherhood, $18. (5) All leg- 
islation concerning American Indians. 

Curtiss, Ralph E., 1422 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; retained by Associated 
Tavern Owners of America, Inc.; 420 Seventh 
Street, Racine, Wis. (1) Received, $541.45; 
expended, $16.45. (2) Railroad and tele- 
phone companies. (3) Telephone and travel 
expenses. (4) ATOA News (monthly publi- 
cation of the association). (5) Any legis- 
lation affecting tavern industry. 

Daley, William L., 817 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; National Editorial 
Association, 222 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. (1) Receipts and expenditures 
on behalf of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, $1,390.15. (2) Railroads, telegraph, 
telephone companies, taxicabs, and office- 
supply companies, $565.15. (3) Reimburse- 
ment for office expenses, transportation, and 
communications. (4) Interpretative articles 
in official bulletins of national and State 
publishers associations; also in trade publi- 
cations of publishing industry, (5) Measures 
affecting the press. 

Dameron, William V., grand lodge repre- 
sentative, Machinists’ Building, Washington, 
D. C; International Association of Machin- . 
ists, Ninth and Mount Vernon Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) No money expended 
or received for lobbying. (2) No one. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) None, 

Damon, Eugene J., St, Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Co., chairman, Missouri Railroad 
Committee, 906 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
(1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) None. 

Danaher, John A., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., and 50 State Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. (1) $900 for services rendered 
as attorney for the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. (2) Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., $4.50. (3) Long-distance telephone 
calls. (4) None. (5) H. R. 1412 and S. 640. 

Danaher, John A., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., and 50 State Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; the Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, 
Conn. (1) $3,000 for all services performed 
as attorney for the Fuller Brush Co., of 
Hartford, Conn. (2) Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., $9.05; Virginia Bowman for 
mimeograph service, $27. (3) Long-distance 
telephone calls, (4) None. (5) As attorney 
for the Fuller Brush Co., appearing in favor 
of extension of social security to all gainful 
employment including a method of covering 
the self-employed. 

Danaher, John A. 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and 50 State Street, Hartford, 
Conn.; The B, F. Goodrich Co., 500 South 
Main Street, Akron, Ohio. (1) $900 for sery- 


` ices rendered as attorney for the B. F. Good- 


rich Co. (2) [Blank.} (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) H. R. 1412 and S. 640. 

Daugherty, Paul J., 820 Huntington Bank 
Building, 17 South High Street, Columbus, 
Ohio; Ohio Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, 
Ohio. (1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) 
None. (5) Legislation dealing with social se- 
curity, business, taxation, and other matters 
of interest to our organization. 


Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office, 
* Filed for second quarter, 1949. 
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Davies, Aled P., American Meat Institute, 
59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) 
Received salary from American Meat Insti- 
tute of $2,423.12; no travel expenses during 
second quarter of 1949. (2) No one. (See 
(1) above). (3) None. (See (1) above). (4) 
None. (5) Legislation affecting specificaliy 
the meat-packing industry. 

Davis & Gilbert (a partnership), 1 East 
Forty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y.; the Best 
Foods, Inc., 1 East Forty-third Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) Expenditures: $676.90 for 
transportation, meals, lodging, telephone, 
and telegraph expenses. Receipts: The reg- 
istrant was reimbursed in part by the Best 
Foods, Inc., during the quarter for the afore- 
mentioned expenditures and will be reim- 
bursed by said company for the entire sum 
thereof; registrant has received from the Best 
Foods, Inc., the usual equal monthly install- 
ments of its annual legal fee of $35,000 which 
fee the registrant has received every year for 
many years. (2) To railroads, air lines, cabs, 
hotels, restaurants, telephone and telegraph 
companies. (3) Travel to and from Wash- 
ington, D. C., living expenses in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and telephone calls and telegrams, 
(4) None. (5) Registrant is not and was not 
employed specifically for the purpose of sup- 
porting or opposing any pending legislation 
nor was registrant employed specifically for 
the purposes set forth in the first sentence of 
section 308 (a) of Public Law 601, Seventy- 
ninth Congress; registrant is paid a yearly 
retainer for acting as legal counsel to the 
Best Foods, Inc., and, in addition to regis- 
trant's major duties as such counsel, reg- 
istrant presented the cause of the company 
in respect to legislation affecting margarine 
which is one of the many products manu- 
factured by that company. 

Davis, John H., National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Salary for April, May, and 
June 1949, $3,300; less than 10 percent of 
this amount could be chargeable to activi- 
ties designed directly to influencing legisla- 
tion. (2) No one. (3) None. (4) Wash- 
ington Situation, a weekly mimeographed 
newsletter of the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives. (5) Agricultural legislation. 

Davis, Sherlock, 1117 Barr Building, 910 
Seventeenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
United States Cuban Sugar Council, 136 
Front Street, New York, N. Y. (1) None; dur- 
ing the preceding calendar quarter registrant 
had not engaged in any activities covered by 
section 308 (a) of the Federal Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, and, accordingly, has received 
no funds and made no disbursements for the 
purposes covered by the act, but is filing this 
report for purposes of record (annual salary 
reported on Form B). (2) No one, (3) 
[Blank.] (4) None. (5) None. 

Dawes, Bourbon, Hotel Association of 
Washington, D. C., 1331 G Street NW. (1) 
Salary, $1,875; expenses, $126. (2) (a) Taxis, 
transportation, $51.90; (b) miscellaneous 
lunches and dinners, $53.55; (c) miscellane- 
ous expenses, $20.55. (3) Normal operating 
expenses. (4) None. (5) Legislation affect- 
ing hotels in District of Columbia. 

Dawson, Clarence E., Milbank, Tweed, Hope 
& Hadley, 821 Fifteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) None. (2) See (1). (3) 
See (1). (4) None. (5) See (1); proposed 
Federal tax legislation affecting the interests 
of the Chase National Bank of the city of 
New York. 

Dawson, Clarence E., Milbank, Tweed, Hope 
& Hadley, 821 Fifteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) None. (2) see (1). (3) 
See (1). (4) Nome. (5) See (1); proposed 
Federal tax legislation affecting the interests 
of the New York Stock Exchange and its 
members, 

Deegan, Thomas J., Jr., 4500 Chrysler 
Building, New York, N. Y.: Federation for 
Railway Progress, 1430 K Street NW., Wash- 
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ington, D.C. (1) Salary, $416.66 as president 
of the federation; traveling expenses, $400. 
(2) Various hotels and transportation agen- 
cies for traveling expenses, (3) Travel ex- 
penses. (4) None. (5) None. 

DeGroot, E. H., Jr., 924 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of Church 
and State, 1835 K Street NW. (1) See state- 
ment attached.‘ (2) See statement attached. 
(3) See statement attached.“ (4) None. (5) 
None; my duties are those of treasurer. 

Denning, William I., 1518 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; National Association of 
Magazine Publishers, 232 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (1) $1,875 was received as 
retainer for services, plus $435.71 reimburse- 
ments for personal expenses in connection 
with work for the association. (2) William 
I. Denning. (3) For general legal repre- 
sentation in Washington, D. C. (4) None. 
(5) Have advised employer in matters of 
proposed postal rates but have not supported 
or opposed any legislation. 

Dickerman, John M., National Association 
of Home Builders, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, $3,000; 
expenses, including lunches, taxis, tips, tele- 
phone, etc., $162.13; reimbursement for out- 
of-pocket expenses, $112.92; the salary and 
expense listed under (1) are charged against 
that portion of the association’s budget al- 
located to the legislative department, of 
which I am in charge, which allocation is 
$27,000 for 1949, but which probably will 
be adjusted upward at the next executive 
committee meeting; only some of the func- 
tions of this department might be deemed 
as coming within the purview of the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act. (2) Paid out 
in cash to taxis, restaurants, hotels, telephone 
and telegraph companies, etc. (3) Trans- 
portation, telephones, telegrams, tips, hotel 
rooms, etc. (4) News releases are sent to the 
Associated Press, INS, UP, and other national 
newspaper wire services by the association 
for publication in subscriber papers and mag- 
azines, some of which releases may contain 
material deemed to affect legislation directly 
or indirectly; neither the association nor I 
have any means of ascertaining a complete 
list of the publications utilizing such releases, 
The association publishes a weekly news let- 
ter called the Washington Letter and a 
monthly magazine, the Correlator, contain- 
ing material of interest to the membership, 
including information on legislative matters. 
(5) All legislation affecting the home-build- 
ing industry. 

Dickinson, A. W., American Mining Con- 
gress, 1102 Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 
(1) Received no compensation other than 
regular salary as previously stated; expended, 
$94.15. (2) Sundry payees. (3) Taxis, 
$20.90; luncheons and dinners, $73.25. (4) 
Am associate editor of Mining Congress Jour- 
nal, a monthly magazine for the mining in- 


dustry. (5) Measures affecting the mining 
industry. 
Disbrow, Walter L., Retirement Federa- 


tion of Civil Service Employees of the United 
States Government, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. ©. (1) Salary, $1,132.38; ex- 
penses, $136.09. (2) Walter L. Disbrow. 
(3) To represent members of the Retire- 
ment Federation of Civil Service employees 
of the United States Government. (4) 
Quarterly Retirement News Bulletin. (5) 
All legislation affecting the Civil Service 
Retirement and United States Employees 
Compensation Acts. 

Disney, Wesley E., Independent Natural 
Gas Association of America, et al, 434 South- 
ern Building, Washington, D. C. (1) West- 
ern Oil and Gas Association, 510 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif., $1,500; Independ- 
ent Natural Gas Association of America, 
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1700 Eye Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
8833.33. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) None. 


Dodge, Homer, Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government, Inc., 205 East Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York City. (1) $600 salary 
and $225 expenses. (2) Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co., Postmaster, Public 
Printer and others. (3) Telephone service, 
postage, Government documents, rent, and 
minor office expenditures. (4) None. (5) 
None. 

Donald, W. J., National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association, 155 East Forty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Allocated sal- 
ary and pay roll overhead received, $177.84. 
(2) None. (3) None (see 2 above). (4) In- 
formation relating to amendment of Labor- 
Management Relations Act has been sent 
by bulletins to members and others, (5) 
Legislation to remove excise taxes on elec- 
tric refrigerators, electric ranges, electric 
water heaters, domestic electric appliances, 
commercial electric cooking equipment, and 
electric fans; and legislation with respect 
to the amendment of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act. 

Donnelly, James L., Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, 120 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago. Ill. (1) Approximately $388.04. (2) 
Railroad fares, hotel accommodations, meals, 
taxicab fares, etc. (further detail will be 
supplied upon request). (3) See (2) above. 
(4) Industrial Review and miscellaneous 
bulletins. (5) Legislation of general interest 
of manufacturers. 

Dorsett, J. Dewey, Association of Casualty 
& Surety Companies, 60 John Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) Registrant does not receive 
funds earmarked for purposes set forth in this 
act; registrant has estimated, however, that 
$75 received by registrant during the second 
quarter of 1949 might come within scope of 
act as zegistrant understands act has been 
interpreted by the Department of Justice; 
registrant does not believe he has engaged 
in any activitie’ in this quarter within the 
purview of this act; registrant has expended 
no money in this quarter. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) Speaking of Facts, Casualty and 
Surety Journal April 1949; Insurance Safety 
Specialists Prove Their Value to Public, Jour- 
nal of Commerce, May 27, 1949; Past Decade 
One of Achievement by Association of 
Casualty & Surety Cos,, Weekly Underwriter, 
May 28, 1949; Accident Prevention Is Our 
Business, Insurance Index, June 15, 1949. 
(5) Registrant doubts that he is employed 
to support or oppose legislation. However, 
on very infrequent occasions he has sup- 
ported or opposed legislation as it specifi- 
cally affects capital stock casualty insurance 
and surety companies. 

Dorson, C. L., Retirement Federation of 
Civil Service Employees of United States 
Government, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) Salary, $774.45; expenses, $13.31. 
(2) C. L. Dorson. (3) To represent mem- 
bers of the Retirement Federation of Civil 
Service employees of the United States Gov- 
ernment. (4) Quarterly Retirement News 
Bulletin. (5) All legislation affecting Civil 
Service Retirement and United States em- 
ployees compensation acts. 

Dougherty, John E., the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., 211 Southern Building, Fifteenth 
and H Streets NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
Salary, $665.81 per month, which is paid for 
all the services rendered to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., only a part of which have to do 
with legislation; $157.75 was expended by me 
as expense money, during the second quarter 
of 1949, for taxicabs, meals, automobile ex- 
penses, and incidentals; in addition to this 
amount, I also received $315.55 for expenses 
incurred in connection with other duties per- 
formed for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
which lave no relation to the purposes cov- 
ered by this act. (2) Various transportation 
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companies, .estaurants, garage., communica- 
tion companies, etc. (3) $157.75 was expend- 
ed by me as expense money during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1949, for taxicabs, meals, au- 
tomobile expenses, and incidentals. (4) 
None. (5) Legislation affecting the interest 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Dougherty, Robert E., National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, 1319 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, 
$1,416.66; expenses, $134.15. (2) Local hotels, 
restaurants, cabs, phone calls, and tips. (3) 
Meals, tips, cabs, phon~ calls. (4) None. (5) 
Legislation affecting the interests of the lum- 
ber manufacturing industry. 

Dow, Fayette B., Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Committee for Pipe Line Com- 
panies, Tulsa, Okla. (1) The Committee for 
Pipe Line Companies was organized to rep- 
resent, as occasion may arise, in Washing- 
ton, before departments of the Govern- 
ment, including Congress, the petroleum 
pipe lines that are regulated by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The committee 
is not proposing or advocating any changes 
in existing laws. Deponent believes that 
in the period covered by this quarterly 
report he has taken no action that comes 
within the provisions of the Lobbying 
Act. Deponent believes that of his total 
compensation for all services rendered to the 
Committee for Pipe Line Companies, $500 
would be a fair apportionment for any serv- 
ices which might be considered to be with- 
in the provisions of the Lobbying Act; in 
the quarter ending June 30, 1949, deponent 
received $90.18 reimbursement for March 
and April 1949 expenses covering postage, 
telephone and miscellaneous items. None 
of the foregoing items deponent believes 
relate to activities within the scope of the 
Lobbying Act. (2) See (1). (8) See (1). 
(4) None. (5) No legislation is proposed by 
Committee for Pipe Line Companies, depo- 
nent's employer; the committee is opposed 
to S. 571 which would make it unlawful for 
oil companies to own and operate pipe lines. 

Dowd, M. J., Imperial Irrigation District, 
El Centro, Calif. (1) Salary $960 per month; 
incidental traveling expenses, $1,050.76. 
(2) The salary is regular compensation for 
my full-time employment as consulting en- 
gineer for Imperial Irrigation District on 
irrigation, power, drainage, and related mat- 
ters; expenses represent reimbursement to 
me for personal travel, hotel, and subsist- 
ence expenses. (3) [Blank.] (4) None. 
(5) Legislation relating to the Colorado 
River and affecting Imperial Irrigation 
District. 

Drake, John, National Cooperative Milk 
Producers Federation, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Expended,, $17.80. 
(2) Taxicabs. (3) Taxi fares. (4) [Blank.] 
(5) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk; terminated May 6, 1949. 

Dresie, Grey, 202 Bitting Building; Kansas 
Independent Business Men's Association, 205 
Orpheum Building, Wichita, Kan. (1) 
None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) The 
Friendly Dollar. (5) Tax equality. 

Drysdale, Robert M. Jr., Federation for 
Railway Progress, 1430 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) $2,500; traveling expenses, 
$40.34. (2) Various hotels and travel agen- 
cies for traveling expenses. (3) Traveling 
expenses. (4) None. (5) None. 

DuBois, Ben, the Independent Bankers 
Association, Sauk Center, Minn. (1) Went 
to Washington on April 9, 1949, and reached 
home on April 17, 1949, total cost of the trip, 
$290.55; this covered travel, hotel, suste- 
nance and incidentals; beginning April 14 
my salary was on the yearly basis of $7,500; 
the income of the association is from dues 
paid by its members; the association is in- 
terested in legislation that will help main- 
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tain our old system of independent banking; 
the organization wants a bill that would 
properly regulate the bank holding company 
but ther is no bill as yet along these lines 
before this Congress. (2) See (1). (3) See 
(1). (4) [Blank.] (5) [Blank.} 

DuBrul, Stephen M., General Motors Corp., 
General Motors Building, Detroit, Mich. (1) 
See statement attached.“ (2) See statement 
attached.“ (3) See statement attached* (4) 
None. (5) Registrant has supported Federal 
legislation consistent with and opposed Fed- 
eral legislation inconsistent with the position 
on such legislation taken by Mr. C. E. Wilson 
as president of General Motors Corp. in testi- 
fying before the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare of the Eightieth Congress, 
as per statement attached to previous quar- 
terly report dated April 11, 1949. 

Dudley, Harold, American Council of Com- 
mercial Laboratories, 318 Evans Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) $625 a month for 
April, May, and June; total of $584.05 for 
traveling expenses. (2) Harold Dudley. (3) 
For representing the interests of the Ameri- 
can Council of Commercial Laboratories be- 
fore Government agencies and serving as 
the council’s executive secretary. (5) Re- 
vision of Internal Revenue Form 990. 

Dunn,’ William M., Communications Work- 
ers of America, 917 G Place NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Expenses, $511.96; salary, 
$1,999.98. (2) Normal living expenses plus 
railroads, air lines, hotels, restaurants, taxi- 
cabs, and other incidental and related ex- 
penses. (3) To perform to the normal func- 
tions of my positions with the Communica- 
tions Workers of America, none of which 
were related to legislative activities. (4) 
None. (5) Any proposed legislation which 
would affect the Communications Workers 
of America or its divisions. 

Dunn,’ William M., Communications 
Workers of America, 917 G Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Expenses, $1,249.14; salary, 
$1,999.98. (2) Normal living expenses plus 
railroads, air lines, hotels, restaurants, taxi- 
cabs, and other incidental and related ex- 
penses. (3\ To perform to the normal func- 
tions of my positions with the Communica- 
tions Workers of America, none of which 
were related to legislative activities. (4) 
None. (5) Any proposed legislation - hich 
would affect the Communications Workers of 
America or its Divisions. 

Dushane, Matthew, 1424 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Seafarers International 
Union of North America, 105 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. (1) Salary received for 
all work connected with Government agencies 
and departments including legislation and 
other labor matters totals to date $3,900 
(this includes withholding and social-secu- 
rity taxes); expended $110 during last quar- 
ter which was not reimbursable by the union. 
(2) |Blank.] (3) Telephone calls, taxi, 
meals, and entertainment. (4) The Sea- 
farers Log and the West Coast Sailor. (5) 
All legislation affecting the general welfare 
of merchant seamen and legislation of in- 
terest to the members affiliated with the 
Seafarers International Union of North 
America, 

Dwyer, Joseph L., 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; American Petroleum Institute, 
50 West Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Salary previously reported; expenses reim- 
bursed by employer, $889.38. (2) Various 
railroads, hotels, restaurants, retail stores, 
taxicabs, telephone companies, Government 
Printing Office, Hickey Bros. (3) Adminis- 
trative, traveling, and incidental expenses, 
newspapers, periodicals, cigars, cigarettes, 
etc., meals and entertainment. (4) None. 
(5) All legislation affecting petroleum and 
its products, or natural gas. 
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Echols, Oliver P., Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 
Northrop Field, Hawthorne, Calif.; Aircraft 
Industries Association of America, Inc., 610 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. (1) 
Nothing received, nothing spent. (2) No 
one. (3) None. (4) None. (5) Legislation 
to establish a national air policy. 

Edelman, John W., 910 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Textile Workers Union of 
America, 99 University Place, New York, N. Y. 
(1) Salary, $1,499.94; $271.83 to reimburse 
actual expenses incurred; $109.80 of this 
amount for expenses incurred in Washington: 
remainder for expenses outside of Washing- 
ton. (2) Railroads, hotels, restaurants, cab 
drivers, bus companies, air lines, (3) Per- 
sonal expense and travel. (4) Textile Labor, 
CIO News, Labor Press Associates. (5)Sup- 
port legislation favorable to the national 
peace, security, democracy, prosperity, and 
general welfare; oppose legislation detri- 
mental to these objectives. 

Edelsberg, Herman, 1003 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Anti-Defamation League 
of B'nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. (1) For activities covered by the act, 
approximately 5 percent of salary, $125; 
actual expenses for fares, telephone, etc., ap- 
proximately $15. (2) To various persons who 
provided actual taxi, telephone, postage, 
meals, etc., services. (3) Transportation, 
telephone, postage, meals, etc. (4) ADL Bul- 
letin. (5) The ADL is an educational organi- 
zation whose primary purpose is to promote 
better human relations among Americans. 
Incidental to this purpose, registrant sup- 
ports legislation which promotes the civil 
rights of all Americans, and opposes undemo- 
cratic discrimination against any Americans. 

Edwards, Burton E., executive secretary, 
National Apartment Owners Association, 730 
Eleventh Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Na- 
tional Apartment Owners Association, Doug- 
las Building, 257 South Spring Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. (1) General fund, National 
Apartment Owners Association; no contribu- 
tions; see attached statement for disburse- 
ments; * president's fund, National Apart- 
ment Owners Association, miscellaneous in- 
dividual contribution totaling $300, no dis- 
bursements, (2) General fund, National 
Apartment Owners Association; see attached 
quarterly statement: president's fund, Na- 
tional Apartment Owners Association, no dis- 
bursements, (3) General fund, National 
Apartment Owners Association; see attached 
quarterly statement; * president’s fund, Na- 
tional Apartment Owners Association, no dis- 
bursements. (4) none. (5) All measures 
affecting the multiple housing industry. 
Final report, resignation effective May 15, 
1949. 

Ege, Warren S., and Dougan, Arthur L., 
1135 Tower Building, Washington, D. C., 1759 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Eleanor Draffan, executrix, Mansfield, Ohio; 
L. C. Weiss, administrator, Cleveland, Ohio; 
and National City Bank of Cleveland, execu- 
tor, Cleveland, Ohio. (1) $25 received as 
reimbursement of previous expenditures for 
transportation; $200 received by law firm of 
which registrants are partners; no propor- 
tionate share for registrants yet determined. 
(2) None, (3) None. (4) None. (5) Legis- 
lation affecting revision of Federal estate tax 
provisions; no legislation pending or proposed 
by registrant; registrants’ activities in this 
counection have terminated. 

Eliason, Courtleigh W., General Motors 
Corp., General Motors Building, Detroit, 
Mich. (1) See statement attached.“ (2) See 
statement attached.“ (3) See statement at- 
tached.“ (4) None. (5) Registrant has sup- 
ported Federal legislation consistent with 
and oposed Federal legislation inconsistent 
with the position on such legislation, taken 
by Mr. C. E. Wilson, as president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., in testifying before the 
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Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare of the Eightieth Congress, as per state- 
ment of such position, attached to report 
of April 8, 1949. 

Elliott, John Doyle, 305 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue SE., Washington, D. C.; Townsend Plan, 
Inc., 6875 Broadway Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(1) Salary of $60 per week plus $30 per week 
average traveling expenses while engaged in 
work elsewhere than location of above busi- 
ness address. (2) Paid for “mileage, fares, 
hotel costs, meals while engaged in work 
elsewhere than location of above business 
address. (3) Contacting Townsend Clubs 
and other organizations and citizens rela- 
tive to promotion of the Townsend plan, and 
in the course of statistical and economic 
research work. (4) None. (5) H. R. 2135 
and H. R. 2136, Eighty-first Congress, first 
session, generally known as the Townsend 
plan. : 

Ellis, Clyde T., National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Salary 
(3 montis ending June 30, 1949), $3,450; 
expense accounts, $346.25. (2) To self for 
salary and reimbursement for, meals, hotel, 
tips, and transportation, $3,796.25. (3) 
Travel incident to members meetings, board 
of directors meetings, etc. (4) Rural elec- 
trification. (5) Legislation affecting the 
growth and welfare of Rural Electric Coop- 
erative Corporations, public power, and pub- 
lic utility districts, and legislation affecting 
public-power developments where they would 
in turn affect the Rural Electric Cooperative 
Corporations, public power, and public utility 
districts, 

Ellison, Newell W., 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; H. C. Bohack Co., 
Inc, Bohack Square, Metropolitan and 
Flushing Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. (1) None 
received, and $198.29 expended during the 
previous quarter for incidental expenses such 
as long distance telephone and taxicab costs. 
(2) Telephone company and taxi operators, 
(3) See (1) above. (4) None. (5) Legis- 
lation seeking amendment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act so as to curtail the present 
exemption for retail establishments. 

Ellsworth, Charles K., Hill and Knowlton, 
Inc., 300 Hibbs Building, 725 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, $2,400; 
expenses, $96.50. (2) Expense money paid 
out only to restaurants and cab drivers, (3) 
Covered above. (4) Have no records of any 
such publications. (5) Not employed to 
oppose or support legislation; have been as- 
signed by Hill and Knowlton, Inc., to prepare 
educational information and material show- 
ing consequences of measures proposing to 
Temove Federal restrictions on the manu- 
facture and sale of yellow oleomargarine. 

Ely, Northcutt, 1209 Tower Building, gen- 
eral counsel, American Public Power Associa- 
tion, 1757 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) None. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) Services this quarter have not 
involved the supporting or opposing legis- 
lation; at the request of the association 
legal analyses and opinions are rendered from 
time to time on legislation affecting public 


wer. 
Pony, Northcutt, 1209 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; special counsel for Colorado 
River Board of California and Six Agency 
Committee, 315 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (1) $8,528.94 representing legal fees 
for services and expenses of this office and 
in California in legislation and litigation 
affecting California’s interest in the Colorado 
River; of this amount $1,500 was paid by the 
Colorado River Board and $7,028.94 (of which 
$148.94 represented reimbursement of ex- 
penses) was paid by the Six Agency Com- 
mittee, (2) Office staff, building owner for 
rent, telephone and telegraph companies, 
suppliers of office materials; approximately 
one-third of total income is expended for 
these items, but since this is part of a gen- 
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eral law practice it is impossible to allocate 
specific items of salary, rent, etc., to particu- 
lar clients. (3) Salaries, office overhead, 
telegraph, telephone, office rent, and general 
maintenance of law offices. (4) None. (5) 
Conferences and reports to clients on legis- 
lation affecting California's rights in the 
Colorado River, including Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 4 and House Joint Resolution 3 (and 
counterparts); H. R. 2325 and related bills, 
S. 75; H. R. 934 and 935; H. R. 1770 and 
related bills; S. 1140; Senate Joint Resolution 
111; H. R. 1934, H. R. 1935, and H. R. 3838. 

Ely, Northcutt, 1209 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; attorney for the Imperial Irri- 
gation District, El Centro, Calif. (1) 
$2,149.32, representing legal fees and expenses 
of this office and in California in connection 
with power and water contracts, conferences 
with Government departments, etc., and con- 
sultation with respect to litigation; of this 
figure, $49.32 represents reimbursement of 
expenses. (2) Office staff, building owner 
for rent, telegraph and telephone companies, 
suppliers of office materials, etc; approxi- 
mately one-third of total Income is expended 
for these items, but since this is part of a 
general law practice it is impossible to allo- 
cate specific items of salary, rent, etc., to 
particular clients. (3) Salaries, office over- 
head, telegraph, telephone, office rent, and 
general maintenance of law offices. (4) None. 
(5) Conferences and reports to client on 
legislation affecting Imperial’s rights in the 
Colorado River, including Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 4 and House Joint Resolution 3 (and 
counterparts); S. 790, H. R. 2325, and related 
bills; S. 75, H. R. 934 and 935, H. R. 1770, 
2661, etc.; S. 1140 and H. R. 2210, H. R. 3838, 
H. R. 4116, H. R. 4584, and Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 111. 

Ely, Northcutt, 1209 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; special counsel, Department 
of Water and Power, City of Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, Calif. (1) $2,400, representing legal 
fees for services of this office and in Call- 
fornia in connection with power and water 
contracts, conferences with Government de- 
partments, and litigation and consultation as 
to legislation. (2) Office staff, building own- 
er for rent, telegraph and telephone compa- 
nies, suppliers of office materials, etc.; ap- 
proximately one-third of total income is 
expended for these items, but since this is 
part of a general law practice it is impossible 
to allocate specific items of salary, rent, etc., 
to particular clients. (3) Salaries, office 
overhead, telegraph, telephone, office rent, 
and general maintenance of law offices. (4) 
None. (5) Conferences and reports to client 
on legislation affecting tts interests in the 
Colorado River, including Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 4 and House Joint Resolution 3 (and 
counterparts); S. 790, H. R. 2325, and related 
bills; S. 75, H. R. 934 and 935; H. R. 1770 and 
related bills; S. 1140, H. R. 3838, H. R. 422, 
H. R. 165, H. R. 5264, Senate Joint Resolution 
111, S. 1934, and S. 1935; H. R. 2893 and bills 
amending the Social Security Act to extend 
coverage to other employees of States, mu- 
nicipalities, etc. 

Ely, Northcutt, 1209 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; attorney for Water Project Au- 
thority of the State of California, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. (1) $1,500, the entire amount 
of which represents legal fees for services of 
this office and in California in connection 
with Central Valley power and water ques- 
tions. (2) Office staff, building owner for 
rent, telegraph and telephone companies, 
suppliers of office materials, etc.; approxi- 
mately one-third of total income is expended 
for these items, but since this is part of a 
general law practice it is impossible to 
allocate specific items of salary, rent, etc., to 
particular clients, (3) Salaries, office over- 
head, telegraph, telephone, office rent, and 
general maintenance of law offices. (4) None. 
(5) Conferences and reports to clients on 
legislation affecting the Central Valley proj- 
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ect, including H. R. 165 and related bills; 
H. R. 1770, 2661, 2665, etc.; and H. R. 3838; 
legislation affecting California’s rights in the 
Colorado River, including S. 790, H. R. 2325, 
and related bills; S. 75, H. R. 934 and 935; 
House Joint Resolution 3 (and counterparts) 
and Senate Joint Resolution 4, 8, 1934 and 
S. 1935, and legislation affecting California 
fiood-control projects, including H. R. 3734. 

Ely, Northcutt, 1209 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; special counsel for Water Re- 
sources Board of the State of California, 
Sacramento, Calif, ` (1) None; services as 
special counsel are loaned by the Water 
Project Authority of the State of California, 
which pays a fee of $500 per month; see reg- 
istration under that employment. (2) See 
(1) above. (3) See (1) above. (4) None. 
(5) None during the quarter covered by this 
report. 

Ennis, P. Bateman, 844 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Antivivisection Society 
of the District of Columbia, Post Office Box 
4271, Washington, D. C. (1) Payment of 
$500 was received (attorney's fee). (2) No 
moneys were expended by afflant during the 
preceding calendar quarter. (3) [Blank.| 
(4) During the preceding calendar quarter 
the Antivivisection Society of the District of 
Columbia did place advertisements in certain 
local newspapers and which I had knowledge 
of and read and approved the sanre prior to 
publication; advertisements I refer to were 
subsequent to May 23, 1949. (5) Senate bill 
1703. 

Ernst, Morris L., 285 Madison Avenue, New. 
York, N. V.; the National Postal Committee 
for Books, care of American Book Publishers 
Council, Inc., 62 West Forty-seventh Street, 
New York, N. Y. (1) Received, $5,000, bal- 
ance of $10,000 retainer; expended approxi- 
mately $700 for hotel and traveling expenses 
and long-distance telephone calls. (2) 
Grenbaum, Wolff & Ernst, 285 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. (3) Amount received 
for counsel fees; amount expjended for hotel 
and traveling expenses. (4) None. (5) H.R. 
2945. 7 

Everett, Robert A., box 262, Union City, 
Tenn.; Tennessee Cotton Ginners Associa- 
tion, Newbern, Tenn, (1) Expended $1,126.98 
as expenses including travel, lodging, and 
meals; received $750 as salary for same pe- 
riod. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.] (5) To work for the benefit of the 
cotton p: sducers of Tennessee. 

Fahy, Kathleen (Mrs. Jack B.), American 
Parents Committee, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Received $150.67; ex- 
pended $150.67. (2) Various. (3) Entertain- 
ment and miscellaneous expense. (4) Par- 
ents’ Magazine and School Management. (5) 
National child research bill, National School 
Health Services Act, National Science Foun- 
dation, appropriations for United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Federal aid for education, 
pediatrics education bill, public-school sur- 
vey and construction bill. 

Fakler, Herman, 847 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Til, (1) I received $5,500 salary as an 
officer of the Millers’ National Federation; I 
am not employed specifically to engage in 
activities described in section 307 of title 3, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress; 
during the preceding quarter I devoted ap- 
Be > days to such activities, which 
were int tal to my regular employment; 
my expenditures for these activities total 
$747.18 for which I have been reimbursed by 
Millers’ National Federation. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) My expenditures were for telegraph, tele- 
type, telephone, taxi fares, meals, and other 
expenses attending Congressional hearings, 
including expenses of members of the in- 
dustry. (4) None. (5) I am not employed 
to support or oppose any specific legislation; 
during the preceding quarter my legislative 
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activity was confined to suport of ECA legis- 
lation and attending hearings before the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on amendments to the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act ar an observer 
only. 

Farrington, Charles J., National Coal As- 
sociation, 804 Southern Building, Washing- 


ton, D. C. (1) $2,899.08 salary and ex- 
penses. (2) [Blank.] (3) Taxi, lunches, 
postage. (4) [Blank.] (5) All bills affect- 


ing the coal industry. 

Farshing, Donald D., Management Plan- 
ning of Washington, Inc., 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) $1,300 
gross salary received; $135.05. (2) Trans- 
portation, hotels, and restaurants. (3) 
Transportation and other out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. (4) None. (5) No specific legisla- 
tion. 

Feltus,“ Randolph, Randolph Feltus Asso- 
clates, 128 East Fifty-sixth Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) [Blank.] (2) See report filed 
April 9, no further action in this connection 
was pursued since that date;- registration 
has been left standing in view of possibility 
of resuming legislative action in future; 
registrant continues as counsel to client, 
Mr. Fox, in other capageities than those cov- 
ered by Lobbying Act. (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Ferguson, Abner H., 1139 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D, C.; United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League, 221 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) April 1, 1949, to 
June 30, 1949: Telephone calls, telegrams 
and taxicabs, 848.49; trip to Greensboro, 
N. C., $40.16; general retainer as Washington 
counsel; less than half of work is in connec- 
tion with legislation, $2,250. (2) American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., Western Union 
Telegraph Co., Southern Railway Co., and 
taxi drivers. (3) Charges for services ren- 
dered. (4) None. (5) Legislation affecting 
Savings and loan associations and general 
mortgage lending. 

Ferguson, John A., Independent Natural 
Gas Association of America, 1700 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, $2,080 
(allocated); this salary also shown in report 
of the Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America; expenses, $176.50. (2) Reported 
as disbursements by Independent Natural 
Gas Association of America; miscellaneous, 
including taxis, tips, luncheons, etc., $176.50. 
(3) See (2) above. (4) Regular natural 
gas news publications. (5) Any legislation 
concerning natural gas we observe and make 
reports to members. 

Ferris, Muriel, League of Women Voters 
of the United States, 726 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Received $1,287.51 
salary every 2 weeks; received and expended, 
carfare to and from the Capitol and travel, 
$32. (2) None expended in carrying on work 
except for carfare and travel. (8) Carfare 
and travel only. (4) Trends in Government, 
member magazine; publications of the 
League of Women Voters of the United 
States, 726 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. (5) I am employed principally to in- 
form League members on legislative matters, 
secondarily to influence legislation; for legis- 
lation, see league platform adopted by na- 
tional convention, 1948, attached.* 

Fifer,’ Russell, American Butter Institute, 
110 North Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) 
Expended $590.48. (2) To hotels, air lines, 
etc., for services rendered. (3) n busi- 
ness and traveling expenses. (4) General 
farm legislation affecting the butter and 
dairy industry. (5) [Blank.] 

Fifer,’ Russell, 110 North Franklin Street, 
Chicago, III.; American Butter Institute. (1) 


*Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
ë Filed for first quarter, 1949. 

*Filed for second quarter, 1949. 

Filed with the secretary only. 
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Expended $610.57. (2) To hotels, air lines, 
etc., for services rendered. (3) Normal busi- 
ness and traveling expenses. (4) [Blank.] 
(5) General farm legislation affecting the 
butter and dairy industry. 

Filer, Harry L.; the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Co., 54 Meadow Street, 
New Haven, Conn. (1) Salary, $5,300 (see 
statement attached to original registration) ; 
expenses, $122.10. (2) Hotels, restaurants, 
transportation companies, taxis, telephone, 
etc. (3) Expenses when traveling and as 
shown in (2). (4) None. (5) Any legisla- 
tion affecting employer. 

Fillius, Maurice W., 703 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C.; G. R. Kirk Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. (1) None received and non 
expended during previous quarter. (2) See 
(1). (3) See (1). (4) None. (5) H. R. 
2633. 

Finucane, James, National Council for 
Prevention of War, 1013 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Compensation 
at the annual rate of $3,800; expenses for 
the quarter totaling $82.47. (2) Expenses 
incurred for papers, periodicals, meals, travel, 
etc.; payments made to newsstands, travel 
agencies, etc. (3) Information and services 
of the type listed in (2) above, (4) Rou- 
tine releases of news character carried by 
news services to unknown number of news- 
papers and magazines. (5) To support leg- 
islation tending to achieve progressive world 
organization, multilateral disarmament, and 
cultural interchange; to oppose acts tending 
to foster militarism, conscription, or the 
prolongation or inception of states of war. 

Fisher, Lewis H., 1416 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; National Association Retired 
Civil Employees, 1246 Twentieth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Canal Construction SVC 
Committee, Balboa Heights, C. Z.; Dr. Alex- 
ander Renner (temporary), San Marino, 
Calif. (1) National Association Retired 
Civil Employees, 1246 Twentieth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., $600; Canal Construc- 
tion SVC Committee, Balboa Heights, C. Z., 
nothing; Dr. Alexander Renner (temporary), 
San Marino, Calif, nothing. Expended 
8379.50. (2) Various individuals and cor- 
porations. (3) Taxi and streetcars, office 
help, stationery, rent, etc. (4) Annuitant, 
published quarterly. (5) Civil-service re- 
tirement, displaced persons. 

Fistere, Charles M., 927 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C (private practice of 
law). American Butter Institute. (1) Re- 
ceived from American Butter Institute, 
$1,278 in fees for legal services, some of 
which was in connection with its interest 
in legislation relating to oleomargarine. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) 
See (1) above. 

Fitzgerald, Bernard M., Washington Loan 
& Trust Building, Ninth and F Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Brown, Lund & Fitzger- 
ald, Washington, D. C., and National Associ- 
ation of Electric Companies, 1200 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. (1) No money 
received or expended. (2) See (1). (3) See 
(1). (4) None. (5) Any legislation that 
might affect the members of the National 
Association of Electric Companies. 

Fitzpatrick, F. Stuart, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 1615 H Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Received: Sal- 
ary, $3,625; expenses, $25. Expended: 
Lunches, $25. (2) Statler Hotel. (3) Neces- 
sary normal expenses. (4) Economic effects 
of lack of uniformity of acceptance of na- 
tionally recognized codes and standards 
(on manufacturers of building materiais 
and equipment, on distributors and on in- 
dustrial and commercial users), published in 
report of Committee 286, by American Stand- 
ards Association, 70 East Forty-fifth Street, 
New York, N: Y. (5) Legislation in the gen- 
eral fields of public works, city planning, 
urban redevelopment, and housing. 
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Fleming, Roger W., 261 Constitution Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C.; American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 109 North Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. (1) Approximately 3944.80 
expended. (See item (6) of form B, filed 
May 1948. (2) Taxis, air lines, railroads, 
restaurants, hotels. (3) Transportation, 
meals, lodging. (4) None. (5) In accord- 
ance with the annual meeting resolutions 
adopted by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, proposed legislation on the follow- 
ing matters has been supported or opposed: 
Agricultural appropriations, fertilizer, labor- 
management relations, wage-hour amend- 
ments, Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, acreage allotments, Commodity Credit 
Corporation charter amendments, reciprocal 
trade agreements extension, Federal aid to ed- 
ucation, rural housing, health, displaced per- 
sons, amendments to Clarke-McNary Act, 
postal rates, rural roads, amendment of sec- 
tion 7 of Clayton Act, International Wheat 
Agreement, foot-and-mouth disease labora- 
tory, social security amendments, Atlantic 
Charter, amendments to Agricultural Act of 
1948, amendments to the Department of 
Agriculture Organic Act of 1944. 

Flinn, W. G., grand lodge representative, 
International Association of Machinists, 
Ninth and Mount Vernon Place NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. (1) No money expended or re- 
ceived for lobbying. (2) Noone. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) None. 


Forbes, E. F., Western States Meat Pack- 
ers Association, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. (1) Salary, $5,000.04. (2) 
Personal use only. (3) Personal use only. 
(4) None. (5) Not employed to propose or 
oppose legislation. This work is only inci- 
dental to the regular work of the president 
and general manager of the association, 

Ford, Mrs. J. A., 305 Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE., Washington, D. C.; the Townsend Plan, 
Inc., 6875 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio, (1) 
Approximately $30 expended per week while 
away from own home, (2) Hotels and trav- 
eling expenditures away from own home. 
(3) Same as above. (4) The Townsend Na- 
tional Weekly, 6875 Broadway, Cleveland, 
Ohio. (5) Bills, known as H. R. 2135 and 
H. R. 2136, to provide every adult citizen in 
the United States with equal basic Federal 
insurance, permitting retirement with bene- 
fits at age 60, and also covering total dis- 
ability, from whatever cause, for certain cit- 
izens under 60; to give protection to widows 
with children; to provide an everexpanding 
market for goods and services through the 
payment and distribution of such benefits in 
ratio to the Nation’s steadily increasing abil- 
ity to produce, with the cost of such benefits 
to be carried by every citizen in proportion 
to the income privileges he enjoys, 

Ford, John B., National Federation of 
American Shipping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) A fair proportion of 
my salary chargeable to lobbying purposes is 
$150 per month, $450 for the quarter. I have 
not expended or received any other money 
for lobbying purposes, except $6.20 for enter- 
tainment. (2) To me. (3) Compensation 
for personal services. (4) I caused no arti- 
cles or editorlals to be published relating to 
legislation. (5) Legislation affecting the 
American merchant marine, numerous bills 
amending the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
overtime-on-overtime legislation and other 
legislation affecting shipping. 

Fort, J. Carter, Association of American 
Railroads, 929 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) For all services ren- 
dered to the Association of American Rail- 
roads, legislative and nonlegislative, as de- 
scribed in Registration Form B, filed Decem- 
ber 1946, registrant received salary during the 
second quarter of 1949 at the rate shown in 
such registration, as amended by the supple- 
ment thereto, filed January 10, 1948, and re- 
ceived in addition $290.62 as reimbursement 
for all traveling expenses in connection with 
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such services while away from Washington 
and all reimbursable business expenses in 
Washington, such as cab fares, business 
meals, etc. Of the salary received, $7,112.50 
is estimated to be assignable or allocable to 
legislative activities. Of the expenses for 
which registrant was reimbursed, $100.59 is 
estimated to be assignable or allocable to 
legislative activities. The legislative activ- 
ities referred to include those with respect 
to bills and measures registrant was called 
upon to consider, analyze, etc., but which 
were neither supported nor opposed by him. 
(2) The expenses above shown as assignable 
or allocable to legislation were paid to various 
restaurants, hotels, clubs, and taxicabs in 
Washington, D. C., and Chicago, to dining 
cars while traveling between those points, 
etc. (3) Traveling expenses while away from 
Washington and such expenses in Washing- 
ton as business meals, taxis, etc. Passes were 
used for rail transportation and, accordingly, 
no expense was incurred in that connection. 
(4) None. (5) Generally, to support all leg- 
islation which the railroads believe to be in 
their interest and in the interest of a sound 
national transportation policy and to oppose 
all legislation which they believe to be con- 
trary to such interests. Bills supported, in 
whole or in part, during this quarter, in- 
cluded bills to eliminate or reduce excise taxes 
on transportation; bills to make uniform the 
periods of limitation in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act for overcharge and undercharge 
claims; bills to increase parcel post rates; 
bills for appropriations in support of the 
Railroad Retirement Act, etc. Bills opposed 
included measures for the authorization of 
the St. Lawrence project; bills, or provisions 
thereof; which would have made railroad em- 
ployees subject to the wage provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act; the bill which 
would have provided a heavy subsidy for cer- 
tain water carriers on the Great Lakes; the 
proposal to reduce Panama Canal tolls; bills 
providing for ship construction subsidies; 
bills to increase the captalization of the In- 
land Waterways Corporation; bills to extend 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over railrotd operations and 
practices; bill amending the statutes relat- 
ing to copyrights and patents, etc. In addi- 
tion to support of or opposition to particular 
bills, legislative work during the quarter con- 
sisted of the study and analysis of numerous 
measures which affect, or may affect the in- 
terests of the railroads, A large number of 
such measures were studied, including bills 
dealing with mail subsidies for air lines; bills 
to repeal the Reed-Bulwinkle Act; bills to in- 
crease benefits under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act; bills dealing with reorganization 
of Government agencies; bills dealing with 
refund of retirement taxes paid by Mexican 
labor; bills to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act; resolution providing for the study 
of domestic transportation. 

Foster,’ Charles E., Disabled American Vet- 
erans, 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Salary, January, February, 
March, 1949 (after taxes and social security), 
$1,350; expenses, January, February, March, 
1949 (including trip to Atlantic City), $92.85; 
total, $1,442.85. (2) Foster, Charles E., 1701 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(3) See (1) above. (4) DAV semimonthly. 
(5) Legislation affecting service-connected 
disabled veterans, their families, and the sur- 
vivors of deceased service men and women. 

Foster, Charles E., Disabled American Vet- 
erans, 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. ©. (1) Salary, April, May, June, 1949 
(after taxes and social security), including 
semiannual bonus, $1,675.65; expenses (in- 


£ Filed for first quarter, 1949, 
6 Filed for second quarter, 1949. 
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cluding travel to Connecticut, Florida, Okla- 
homa and Ohio), April, May, June, $456.06; 
total, $2,131,71. (2) Foster, Charles E., 1701 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(3) See (1) above. (4) DAV semimonthly. 
(5) Legislation affecting service-connected 
disabled veterans, their families, and the sur- 
vivors of deceased service men and women. 

Foutz, Dave, 1730 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Veterans Organizations Council of 
Altadena, 2302 North Lake Avenue, Altadena, 
Calif. (1) Money received, $4,838.86; money 
expended, $4,838.86. (2) Dave Foutz, salary, 
$1,800; living expenses, $576; Hotel Con- 
gressional, $810 (Foutz's hotel); E. Roberts, 
$330; Gloria Clark, $360; Western Union, 
$45.34; Chesapeake Telephone Co., $539.52; 
L. E. Breuninger, $270; petty cash, $108. (3) 
Fouts's salary and living expenses; Clark and 
Roberts, secretarial duties; Western Union, 
messages; telephone company (Calls to office 
in Altadena, Calif.); L. E. Breuninger, rent of 
office; petty cash, office maintenance. (4) 
None. (5) Supporting Veterans’ Home Loan 
Act of 1949, H. R. 1324 and S. 616. 

Fox, Melvin J., Committee for the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, 816 Twenty-first 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, 
March 1, 1949, through June 30, 1949, $3,200; 
travel expenses, March 1, 1949, through June 
30, 1949, $249.76. (2) No entry. (3) No 
entry. (4) None. (5) House Joint Resolu- 
tion 236, providing for membership and par- 
ticipation by the United States in the Inter- 
national Trade Organization. 

Francis, Joseph H., Morgan, Utah. (1) 
$5,577.81, National Board of Fur Farm Or- 
ganizations. (2) To Joseph H. Francis by 
National Board of Fur Farm Organizations 
for acting as secretary for above-named or- 
ganization. (3) $3,000 salary and $2,577.81 
personal expenses paid out for transporta- 
tion, hotel expense for room and board, tele- 
phone and telegraph, and clerical services 
when required. (4) American Fur Breeder, 
National Fur News, Fur Journal, and Black 
Fox magazine. (5) Any and all legislation 
affecting the fur-farming industry of the 
United States. 

Frederick, John H., 1200 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Transportation As- 
sociation of America, 180 North Wells Street, 
Chicago, III. (1) 61,413.64; see attached.“ 
(Nork.—All of the expenses included in this 
submission will also be shown in the quar- 
terly filing of the Transportation Association 
of America.) (2) John H. Frederick. (3) 
Retainer fee, incidental expenses at Wash- 
ington, and travel away from Washington. 
(4) None. (5) None. 

Fredrickson, Fred J., Hotel Lafayette, 
Washington, D. C. (home address, Valley 
City, N. Dak.); North Dakota Resources 
Board, 311 North Broadway, Fargo, N. Dak., 
and State Water Conservation Commission, 
Bismarck, N. Dak. (1) Quarterly salary for 
April, May, and June 1949, before deductions, 
$1,650; and reimbursed expenses for same 
period, $1,906.40. (2) Hotels; eating estab- 
lishments; railroad, bus, transit and taxicab 
companies; service stations; telephone and 
telegraph companies; office suppliers; and 
post offices. (3) Lodging, meals, transporta- 
tion, communications, office supplies, and 
postage. (4) None. (5) Legislation affect- 
ing irrigation, reclamation, water conserva- 
tion, flood control, land and mineral de- 
velopment and utilization in North Dakota; 
H. R. 3734, H. R. 3838, H. R. 5472, H. R. 3751, 
S. 1384. 

French, George N. National League of 
Wholesale Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Distri- 
butors, 512 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) None. 


Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
Filed for first quarter, 1949. 
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French.“ George N., National League of 
Wholesale Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Dis- 
tributors, 512 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) None. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) The Packer, Produce News. (5) Repeal 
of the communications excise tax. 

Fuller, George M., National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, 1319 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) April, $147; 
May, $446.94; June, $184.72. (2) Miscellan- 
eous. (3) Entertainment and transporta- 
tion. (4) None. (5) Oppose any legisla- 
tion inimical to the interests of the lumber 
industry and support any legislation which 
would be helpful to it. 

Fyffe & Clarke (David R. Clarke, John Har- 
rington, Albert J. Smith), Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 120 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, III. (1) Approximately 
$360. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) Legislation affecting manufacturers 
generally. 

Gage, Charles E., 927 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Room 904, Washington, D. C.; the American 
Tobacco Co., Inc, 11° Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (1) None. An annual salary 
from the American Tobacco Co. in the 
amount of $10,000 per annum as agricultural 
consultant. He will receive no compensa- 
tion in addition to his regular salary for 
any activities with respect to legislation 
covered by the act which he may perform, 
and any such activities would be only occa- 
sional and incidental to his regular duties 
with no portion of his salary allocated there- 
to. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) 
None. 

Gall, John C. (law firm of Gall g Lane), 
Commonwealth Building, Washington, D. C.: 
the General Electric Co. 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. (1) Firm received 
$10,034.75; expended, $34.75. (2) Expendi- 
tures paid to Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. Washington, D. C. (8) Long-dis- 
tance telephone calls. (4) None. (5) Legal 
services rendered included general consul- 
tation and advice on pending labor legisla- 
tion. 

Galvin, M. J., 207 Union Depot Building, 
St. Paul, Minn., Minnesota railroads, St. 
Paul, Minn. (1) None. (All of the under- 
signed’s clients as listed on his registration 
have paid the expenses reported herein, and 
the undersigned's salary, on the ratio of the 
mileage which they have within the State 
of Minnesota. Amount paid is the same as 
that expended.) (2) None. (3) None. (4) 
None. (5) None. 

Gammons, Earl H., Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc., 891 Warner Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) $100. (2) Restaurants, 
hotels, and incidental expenses. (3) Enter- 
tainment and out-of-pocket expenses. (4) 
None. (5) None. 

Gardner,’ Fraser S., national legislative 
chairman, Army and Navy Union, a veterans 
organization, 5410 Third Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Spent $163.50 personal 
out-of-pocket moneys for regular and extra 
duties of office held as national legislative 
chairman, Army and Navy Union, United 
States of America; attending local and other 
interrelated veteran meetings; legislative re- 
search; cost of mailing to other members 
and national officers; lunches and other 
meals; cabs; parking charges; telephone and 
telegram charges. No reimbursement re- 
ceived in last 3 months for this amount. 
(2) Post office, cab operators, parking-lot 
operators, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, restaurants, and such. (3) Such 
out-of-pocket expense items were incurred 
in the regular pursuit of the normal duties of 
& veteran organization legislative officer who 
is not employed by such organization, but 


* Filed for second quarter, 1949, 
Filed with the Secretary only. 
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gives freely of his time to assist in any 
worthy veteran cause. (4) The CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, April 14, 1949, and April 19, 
1949. (5) Am not employed by the Army 
and Navy Union. We are expressly anxious to 
have the present Congress approve a national 
charter for this oldest active veterans or- 
ganization. Since January 3, 1949, H. R. 531, 
H. R. 1237, H. R. 1828, and S. 711 have been 
introduced to accomplish this meritorius 
objective. This is our principal legislative 
endeavor. We are not in opposition to any 
particular legislative activity. 

Gardiner, Elizabeth, Citizens Committee 
on Displaced Persons, 303 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (1) None. Compensation 
and expenses received as stated on registra- 
tion statement. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) [Blank.] (5) H. R. 1344 and S. 311. 

Garstang, Marion R., National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Expended, $6.80. 
(2) Taxicabs. (3) Taxi fares. (4) [Blank.] 
(5) Any legislation that may affect milk pro- 
ducers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk, 

Garvey, Francis J., American Dental Asso- 
ciation, 222 East Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 
(1) Francis J. Garvey, salary, $4,500. (2) 
Francis J. Garvey, reimbursement for ex- 
penses, $1,261.82. (3) Travel expense in con- 
nection with legislative matters, railroad and 
plane fares, meals, entertainment, hotel room, 
taxicabs, local transportation. (4) The Jour- 
nal of the American Dental Association. (5) 
To present the views of the American Dental 
Association as fixed by action of its house of 
delegates and board of trustees, with regard 
to Federal legislation affecting the health of 
the American people, particularly dental 
health, and legislation which affects directly 
or indirectly the practice of the profession 
of dentistry. 

Gates, Alexander P., National Association 
of Home Builders, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) April 1 to June 
30, 1949: Salary, $3,000; personal expenses, 
$356.56. (2) Alexander P. Gates. (3) Salary 
and usual personal expenses such as trans- 
portation, hotels, restaurants, etc. (4) None. 
(5) Housing legislation affecting the industry 
of home building. 

Gavitt, Frank, Carl Byoir & Asscclates, Inc., 
10 East Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. (1) 
We are retained as public relations counsel for 
Schenley Industries, Inc., at a fixed fee of 
$3,000 per month, plus disbursements, For 
the period covered by this report, such fee 
amounted to $9,000. Salaries of employees 
working full time on general public relations 
for Schenley Industries, Inc., including work 
on legislative matters, and expenses of spe- 
cialty departments of Carl Byoir & Associates, 
$10,854.61; expenses for travel, hotel, tele- 
phone, telegraph and messenger service, 
$370.56; expenses for mimeographing, mailing 
and distribution of stories and pictures relat- 
ing opposition of Schenley Industries, Inc., 
to the present rate of Federal excise tax on 
distilled spirits, $629.60. (2) Salaries and 
bills payable as indicated in (1) above. (3) 
Reimbursement of expenses incurred as indi- 
cated above in opposing the present rate of 
Federal excise tax on distilled spirits. (4) 
Stories or pictures were distributed at one 

` time or another during the period covered 
by this report to every press association (and 
distributed by them to every daily news- 
paper), major radio network and liquor trade 
publication in the United States. (5) Inci- 
dental to our engagement as public relations 
counsel for Schenley Industries, Inc., we have 
worked with Schenley in opposing the pres- 
ent rate of Federal excise tax on distilled 
spirits. 

Geary, Paul M., National Electrical Con- 
tractors Association, 610 Ring Building, Wash- 
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ington, D. C. (1) No expenses incurred and 
no money received other than salary orig- 
inally reported on Form B, filed May 22, 1947. 
(2) |Blank.] (3) None. (4) None. (5) No 
special legislation under consideration. 

Geaslin, Bon, 1740 G Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D C.; Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 
St. Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. (1) No ex- 
penditures made during this quarter. No 
money received for the purpose of attempt- 
ing to influence the passage or defeat of leg- 
islation. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Biank.] (5) I am not engaged for the pur- 
pose of attempting to influence the passage 
or defeat of any particular legislation by the 
Congress of the United States, but as an 
incident to my position as general counsel 
of the Waterman Steamship Corp., I am 
interested in legislation affecting the United 
States merchant marine, civil aeronautics, 
and transportation generally, and frequently 
support or oppose legislation dealing with 
these subjects. 

Geiselman, R. H., John F. Jelke C., 759 
South Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (1) 
No money is received other than salary, inci- 
dental to regular employment as legal coun- 
sel, and secretary of the company, and reim- 
bursement for transportation, lodging, and 
meals, (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) Support of proposals for repeal 
of taxes on oleomargarine. 

George, J. M., H. K. Brehmer, and C. S. 
McMahon, law firm of George, Brehmer & 
McMahon, the Interstate Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. (1) (a) $247.30 from the Interstate 
Manufacturers Association, 163-165 Center 
Street, Winona, Minn.; (b) $1,200 for general 
legal services without regard to Federal leg- 
islative matters. (2) (a) To hotels, restau- 
rants, railroad companies, telegraph and tele- 
phone companies, taxicabs, and minor per- 
sonal service; (b) retainer retained by selves. 
(3) (a) For traveling expenses actually paid 
out; (b) for retainer for general legal sery- 
ices to client. (4) None. (5) H. R. 2945, 
S. 1103, H. R. 2893. 

George, J. M., H. K. Brehmer, and C. S. 
McMahon, constituting the partnership of 
George, Brehmer & McMahon, National Asso- 
ciation of Direct Selling Companies, 165 Cen- 
ter Street, Winona, Minn. (1) (a) $247.30 
from National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn.; (b) $3,000 for general legal services 
without regard to Federal legislative matters, 
(2) (a) To hotels, restaurants, railroad com- 
panies, telegraph and telephone companies, 
taxicabs, and minor personal service; (b) 
retainer retained by selves. (3) (a) For 
traveling expenses actually paid out; (b) 
for retainer for general legal services to 
cHent. (4) None. (5) H. R. 2945, S. 1103, 
H. R, 2893. 

George, Leo E., National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, 1510 H Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) Salary, April, May, June 1949, 
$2,499.99; travel expenses, $1,409.95. (2) 
Travel expenses include hotels, meals, and 
minor incidental expenses due to attendance 
at local and State meetings and conventions, 
plus transportation, as follows: Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, $312.96; Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, $26.64; Missouri-Pacific Lines, $29.43; 
and Southern Railway, $40.92. (3) Expendi- 
tures for hotels, meals, and incidental ex- 
penses are an actual reimbursement for cash 
expended for such purposes in connection 
with attendance at meetings and conven- 
tions. (4) The Union Postal Clerk, the Fed- 
eration News Service Bulletin, the Federation 
Press Service. (5) Support of measures de- 
signed to improve and strengthen the civil 
service; improve the civil service retirement 
system; improve the wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of post office clerks and to improve 
the postal service. 
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Gerrity, Harry J., 1001 Hill Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Oregon-Washington 
Bridge Co. (1) None. (2) None. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) S. 786. 


Gerrity.“ Harry J., 1001 Hill Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Oregon-Washington Bridge Co., 
301 Security Building, Olympia, Wash. (1) 
None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) S. 786. 

Gibson, John S., Suite 10-12-14, Sibbett 
Building, Douglas, Ga., St. Marys Kraft Corp., 
St. Marys, Ga. (1) $1,016.17. (2) $750, be- 
ing $250 for each month of the quarter, for 
retainer fee or salary to John S. Gibson, as 
per contract and agreement. (3) Trip to 
Washington, D. C., on May 1 and 2, 1949: 
Hotel, $12.86; transportation, $68.68; food 
and incidentals, $38.21. Trip to Washington, 
D. C., week of June 13, 1949: Transportation, 
$75.43; hotel, $24; meals and incidentals, 
847. (4) None. (5) An authorization for 
appropriation for certain dredging in North 
River, Ga., and St. Marys River, Ga. and 
Fla., which was given No. 827 by the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, War 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

Giddings, Ernest, assistant director, Legis- 
lative-Federal Relations Division, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. (1) Salary, $1,465.87, 
which covers both legislative and nonlegisla- 
tive activities; estimated for legislative serv- 
ice, $293.17; expenses, $70.65. (2) Self, sal- 
ary; expenses: Hotels, railroads, cabs, restau- 
rants, etc. (3) Lunches, transportation, food, 
and customary personal expenses. (4) Leg- 
islative News Flash, NEA Journal (articles 
therein), informative articles in State edu- 
cational magazine. (5) To support any and 
all legislation designed to strengthen public 
education in all of its areas. 

Gilbert, C. C., Southern States Industrial 
Council, Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
(1) $1,725 salary as secretary, Southern States 
Industrial Council, Nashville, Tenn. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) Such leg- 
islation as may be of interest or affecting 
industry generally. 

Gilchrist,’ Thomas B., Jr., Bleakley, Platt, 
Gilchrist & Walker, 120 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (1) No money has been received. Ex- 
penditures have consisted only of disburse- 
ments made in connection with one trip to 
Washington. In due course, suich disburse- 
ments will be billed to the client for whom 
we are acting. The disbursements were 
$55.25. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) None. 
(5) Senate bill 1292, entitled “A bill to 
amend section 32 (a) (2) of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act.” 

Glazier, William, room 510, 930 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, CIO, 
150 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, 
Calif. (1) Salary, $1,235.04; expenses, $325.03. 
(2) Expenses include those in Washington 
as well as air transportation and living ex- 
penses while out of town. (3) See (2). (4) 
The Dispatcher, publication of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's and Warehousemen's 
Union, CIO. (5) To support all legislation 
of interest to American workers and long- 
shoremen and warehousemen specifically; 
oppose undemocratic legislation. 

Glazier, William, room 510, 930 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; National Union of 
Marine Cooks and Stewards, CIO, 86 Com- 
mercial Street, San Francisco, Calif. (1) No 
salary or personal expenses; $450 or $150 per 
month received toward cost of office opera- 
tions. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) The 
Voice, publication of the National Union of 
Marine Cooks and Stewards, CIO. (5) To 
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support all legislation of interest to Ameri- 
can workers and maritime workers specifi- 
cally; oppose all undemocratic legislation. 

Goddard, Livingston, 4500 Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y.; Federation for Railway 
Progress, 1430 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) Salary, $1,350 as secretary-treas- 
urer of the federation; traveling expenses, 
$138.01. (2) Various hotels and transporta- 
tion agencies for traveling expenses. (3) 
Travel expenses. (4) None. (5) None. 

Goodman, Leo, 1129 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Wash , D. C; Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, 718 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) $1,500 salary; $301.77 ex- 
penses. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) CIO 
News, Autoworker. (5) Rent control, hous- 
ing, and community development and plan- 
ning. 

Gordon, Spencer, Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C.; American Institute of 
Accountants, 13 East Forty-first Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) Received from the American 
Institute of Accountants, April 27, 1949, 
$536.82 for reimbursement of telegraph and 
telephone charges, travel, printing, etc., dur- 
ing a period of approximately 9 months. 
There were small amounts expended for 
incidental expenses including long distance 
telephone calls, telegrams, travel, and taxis. 
(2) Telephone, telegraph, and railroad com- 
panies and taxicabs. (3) Long-distance 
telephone calls, telegrams, travel, and taxis. 
(4) The Journal of Accountancy and the 
Certified Public Accountant. (5) Advanc- 
ing the interests of the accounting profession 
in reference to bill relating to practice before 
Government agencies and practice before the 


Tax Court. 

Goss, Albert S., the National Grange, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D.C. (1) I 
received $1,875 in salary for the quarter, 
which is my total compensation for all my 
services as master of the National Grange, 
of which legislative activities form only a 
part. I paid out none of it. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) The National Grange 
Monthly. (5) I am not employed to sup- 
port or oppose any specific legislation. As 
master of the National Grange, however, it 
is my duty to support or oppose legislation 
in conformity with the policies of the Na- 
tional Grange. 

Goss,‘ Albert S., The National Grange, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
I received $1,875 in salary for the quarter 
which is my total compensation for all my 
services as master of the National Grange 
of which legislative activities form only a 
part; I paid out none of it. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) The National Grange 
Monthly. (5) I am not employed to sup- 
port or oppose any specific legislation; as 
master of the National Grange, however, it 
is my duty to support or oppose legislation 
in conformity with the policies of the Na- 
tional Grange. 

Goss, Bert C., Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 725 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D.C. (1) 
Received no money other than salary as 
vice president of Hill & Knowlton plus es- 
sential travel and entertainment expenses; 
I estimate that of my travel and entertain- 
ment expenses for the 3 months ended June 
30, 1949, less than $75 was expended for pur- 
poses that might be interpreted as subject 
to being reported under this law. (2) Paid 
to taxicabs and restaurants. (3) For travel 
to and from the Capitol, for luncheons and 
dinners for committee personnel and Con- 
gressmen, etc. (4) Supervised issuance of 
numerous press releases. (5) Not employed 
specifically to support or oppose legislation; 
interested in legislation affecting aviation, 


* Filed for first quarter, 1949. 
* Filed for second quarter, 1949. 
* Filed with the Clerk only. 
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Federal regulation of oleomargarine, steel 
plants, and in other legislation affecting in- 
terests of clients of Hill & Knowlton. 

Gourley, Lawrence L., 902 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; American Osteo- 
pathic Association, 212 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago, III. (1) $3,000 retainer. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) Bills affecting 
the public health. 

Gray, David G., Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
Houston, Tex. (1) Of my total salary, $750 
might be considered applicable to services in 
connection with consultations with reference 
to legislation. (2) Expenses January 1, 1949, 
to March 31, 1949: Shoreham Hotel, $2,310.95; 
taxi fares, $142. (3) Living, communication, 
and transportation expenses. (4) None. (5) 
Not employed to support or oppose any par- 
ticular legislation. My duty was to watch the 
progress of legislation affecting the petroleum 
industry. 

Green, Abner, 23 West Twenty-sixth Street, 
New York, N. Y. (1) None. (2) None. (3) 
[Blank.] (4) The Lamp, official publication 
of the American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born. (5) Immigration and natu- 
ralization legislation. 

Green, Angus, American-Hawalian Steam- 
ship Co., 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) Receipts: $1,668.99 salary, plus $566.16, 
reimbursement of the expenditures referred 
to in Nos. (2) and (3) below. (2) Transpor- 
tation and communications services: Post 
Office, hotels, restaurants, etc. (3) Travel, 
living, and business expenses connected with 
employment. (4) None. (5) Legislation af- 
fecting shipping industry which concerns 
employer. 

Greenc, Ernest W., 731 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association, Post Office Box 2450, 
Honolulu, T. H. (1) None. (2) Noone. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) Iam not employed to 
support or oppose any legislation. I did ap- 
pear before the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare of the Senate on the proposed 
minimum wage bill and advocated the reten- 
tion of the exemption for first processing of 
agricultural products. 

Greenstreet, M. F.,* 1917 Claremont Ave- 
nue, Independence, Mo. (1) Expended 
$14.75. (2) To notary public and to post 
Office, etc. (3) Postage, envelopes, literature, 
etc. (4) None. (5) National secretary of 
Greenback Party; money and pension re- 
form. 

Griffith,’ Ben C., 306 West Third Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Colorado River Association. 
(1) Rufus Fee, 306 West Third Street, Los 
Angeles, $64.58; Robert Lee, 3721 Valley 
Brink Road, Los Angeles, $89.43; total, 
$154.01. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) 
Factual material is released to newspapers 
and magazines generally, inside and out- 
side California. No control of its use by the 
press is or can be exercised. (5) To support 
legislation protecting California’s estab- 
lished water rights on the Colorado River, 
and to oppose legislation inimical to Cali- 
fornia’s established water rights. 

Griffith, Dr. H. M., National Economic 
Council, Inc., 7501 Empire State Building, 
New York, N. Y. (1) Salary, $2,275, from 
(2) Rou- 
tine travel and hotel expenses, four trips to 
Washington, $204.30. (3) As stated in reply 
next above. (4) Economic Council Letter, 
Economic Council Action Report. (5) To 
support all legislation promoting the pros- 


perity and independence of the United 


States, the preservation of its free social and 
economic system and the kind of govern- 
ment set forth in the Constitution of the 
United States. To oppose all legislation 
contrary to the foregoing, including pro- 


t Filed with the Secretary only. 
*Filed with the Clerk only. 
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posals not on their face Communist or So- 
cialist but which are being promoted in the 
interest of eventual transformation of the 
United States into a Socialist, Communist, or 
welfare state. 

Grimes, Weston B., 436 Bowen Building, 
821 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. (1) Received (includes office, 
travel, and general expenses totaling 
$1,615.39), $7,865.41; expended (for purposes 
designated in the Lobbying Act), $2. (2) 
Taxicabs. (3) Taxicabs to and from the Cap- 
itol. (4) None. (5) Legislation concerning 
agriculture, commodity exchanges, interna- 
tional commodity agreements, and import 
controls. 

Haas, Frank E., the Association of Western 
Railways, 204 South Canal Street, Chicago, 
III. (1) Salary as per original registration 
and reimbursement of expenses in the 
amount of $391.73. (2) Raleigh Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. the Pullman Co.; to various 
restaurants, taxicab companies, and to vari- 
ous others in nominal amounts. (3) To 
Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C., $77.20; to 
Pullman Co. for pullman space, $67.18; to 
various taxicab and bus companies, etc., for 
local transportation, $31.45; to various res- 
taurants, hotels, etc., for meals, $152.65; for 
postage, telephone, stenographic services, and 
miscellaneous expenses, $63.25. (4) None. 
(5) Any legislation of mutual interest to 
class I railroads operating in the western 
district and their employees. 

Haddock, Hoyt S., CIO Maritime Committee, 
132 Third Street SE. (1) $1,560 in salary 
and $130 for expenses; three-fourths of time 
spent on legislation activities. (2) Taxi 
companies, telephone companies, dispensers 
of periodicals, (3) Taxis, telephone calls, 
periodicals. (4) NMU Pilot, the American 
Marine Engineer. (5) Support legislation in 
interest of seamen and oppose legislation 
detrimental to them. 

Hadley,“ Harlan V., 830 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C.; Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, 320 New Center 
Building, Detroit, Mich. (1) None, other 
than one-quarter of the annual compensa- 
tion of $2,500 as set forth in supplemental 
registration (Form B) filed April 9, 1948, and 
miscellaneous expenses not to exceed $15, 
(2) See above. (3) See above. (4) None. 
(5) Federal tax (excise) legislation, materials 
control legislation, and such other legisla- 
tion as the association may hereafter from 
time to time indicate. 

Haines, Samuel P., 4407 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Twenty-percent 
Cabaret Tax Committee, 171 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago, III. (1) See exhibit A at- 
tached.“ (2) See exhibit B attached.“ (3) 
See exhibit B attached.“ (4) None. (5) Re- 
duction or repeal of the 20-percent excise 
ee: applying to dine-and-dance rooms of 

otels. 


Hale, William C., Tennessee Eastman Corp., 
Kingsport, Tenn. (1) None. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) Revisions in 
the Tariff Act, drawback regulations. 

Halfpenny, Harold T., 111 West Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, II.; Committee to Re- 
move Discriminatory Automotive Excise Tax. 
(1) $5,745.52. (2) Various. (3) To amend 
for clarification purposes section 3403 (c) of 
the Internal Revenue Code. (4) [Blank.] 
(5) [Blank.] 

Hallbeck, E. C., National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks, 1510 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Salary, $1,999.98; legis- 
lative expenses, $418.40; Transportation ex- 
penses, $184.89. (2) Legislative expenses in- 
clude meals, streetcar, taxi, hotel, and other 
traveling expenses incident to attendance at 
meetings and conferences excepting trans- 
portation, plus expenses for meals, taxi, and 
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entertainment of guests at Washington, D. C., 
$418.40; transportation: American Airlines, 
$15.41; Atlantic Coast Lines, $52.44; Eastern 
Airlines, $34.85; Pennsylvania Railroad, $63.- 
27; Capitol Air Lines, $18.92; total, $184.89, 
(3) All expenses except transportation ex- 
penses are on actual reimbursement for cash 
expended for the purposes stated. (4) The 
Union Postal Clerk, the Federation News 
Service Bulletin, the Federation Press 
Service. (5) Support of measures designed 
to improve and strengthen the civil service; 
improve the Civil Service Retirement Sys- 
tem; improve the wages, hours, and condi- 
tions of post-office clerks, and to improve 
the postal service. 

Hallett, James B., 11 West Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y.; National Association 
of Life Underwriters. (1) See registration 
Form B; $218.40 reimbursement of expenses 
by registrant National Association of Life 
Underwriters; conceivably allocable portion 
of annual salary, $197.27. (2) Hotel, com- 
mon carriers, restaurants, etc. (3) $218.40 
reimbursed expenses for travel, meals, lodg- 
ing, April 3, 4, 5, 12, 28, 29; May 24; June 16, 
1949, Washington, D.C. (4) Life Association 
News, 11 West Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y. (5) See registration Form B; items 
of interest during dates cited were amend- 
ments to Social Security Act. 

Hamlet, Harry G., Retired Officers Associa- 
tion, 166 Twentieth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) Received $900; no part of this 
sum was received specifically for the purpose 
of attempting to infiuence legislation action. 
(2) Expended nothing. (3) See (1) above. 
(4) Retired Officers Association Bulletin. 
(5) Legislation affecting retired officers, war- 
rant officers, and nurses of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health 
Service. 

Hanlon, Daniel J., 1727 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C.; Consumer Mail 
Order Association of America, Inc., Jersey 
City, N. J. (1) Consumer Mail Order Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc.; during this second 
quarter I have received $1,500. (2) No money 
expended. (3) See (2). (4) None. (5) To 
oppose House bill 195 and all other bills 
of like tenure in the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. 

Harmanson, L. James, Jr., National Coun- 
cil of Farmer Cooperatives, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. (1) Salary for April, 
May, and June 1949, $1,774.98; less than 10 
percent of this amount could be chargeable 
to activities designed directly to influencing 
legislation. (2) No one. (3) None. (4) 
Washington Situation, a weekly mimeo- 
graphed newsletter of the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives. (5) Agricultural 
legislation. 

Harper, Elsie Dorothy, National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Salary, $425; expenses, $280. (2) Elsie Doro- 
thy Harper. (3) Presenting to the Presi- 
dent, the Cabinet, and both Houses of Con- 
gress (a) the opinion on subjects related to 
(5) below, of the convention of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations held tri- 
annually and (b) the opinion of the National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations in line with actions taken by the 
convention. (4) None. (5) Legislation re- 
lated to international security, social, and 
economic justice, education, health, and 
civil liberties. 

Harper, Robert E., managing director, 1001 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.;: 
National Business Publications, Inc. (an 
association of publishers technical, scien- 
tific and professional periodicals). (1) For 
such ordinary expenses as cabs, to and from 
Capitol Hill and courtesy luncheons, $70.55. 
(2) Various cab drivers and personnel of 
restaurants on Capitol Hill. (3) See (1) 
above. (4) NBP report (official association 
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newsletter circulated to association mem- 
bers). (5) That which affects postal rates 
of controlled circulation periodicals pub- 
lished by members of the above-named asso- 
ciation (such activity is but a small portion 
of his year-round duties as managing di- 
rector). 

Harris, Winder R., 1029 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C., Shipbuilders Coun- 
cil of America, 21 West Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) Received and expended: office ex- 
pense, $64.47; personal expense, $173.94; to- 
tal, $238.41. (2) Various. (3) Office and 
personal expenses. (4) None. (5) Not em- 
ployed primarily for the purpose but took 
an active interest in H. R. 5346 and H. R. 
858; also one feature of H, R. 4177. 

Hart, Merwin K., National Economic Coun- 
cil, Inc., Empire State Building, New York, 
N.Y. (1) Salary, $4,750; expenses, $150. (2) 
It is difficult to allocate any money spent by 
me during the quarter to lobbying activi- 
ties. However, I was in Washington in mid- 
June at a total cost of $82.83 paid to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the Willard Hotel, 
and for miscellaneous items—meals, taxi 
fares,etc. (3) See (2). (4) Economic Coun- 
cil Letters Nos, 212, 213, 214, 215, 217, and 
217-A. (5) See copy of action report at- 
tached hereto.‘ 

Hart, Stephen H., 350 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo.; National Livestock Tax Com- 
mittee, Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. (1) 
During the quarter, the National Livestock 
Tax Committee paid to me a per diem of $50 
for office work and $100 out of town for ac- 
tual time spent in study, advice, conferences, 
and correspondence concerning general live- 
stock tax questions including the analysis 
of the present provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code and current rulings and deci- 
sions concerning Federal taxation of live- 
stock operators; such activities also included 
work in connection with the position of the 
National Livestock Tax Committee toward 
amendments to the Internal Revenue Code 
concerning capital gains on sale of breeding 
livestock and the deduction of ranching ex- 
penditures. It is impossible to determine 
what part of my services related to this legis- 
lative problem, but it is my opinion that none 
of my activities during the preceding quarter 
could be interpreted as lobbying; during the 
quarter a total of $510 for legal services was 
paid to me for all my activities and services; 
I was also reimbursed $9.31 for out-of-pocket 
expenses. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.] (5) [Blank.]. 

Harter, Dow W., 412-414 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio. (1) Receive annual re- 
tainer from the B. F. Goodrich Co. for all 
services as its Washington counsel; alloca- 
tion of amount paid for my services between 
legal and legislative activities is not feasible; 
amount received during second quarter of 
1949, $1,875; in addition, receive reimburse- 
ment for long-distance telephone, travel, 
taxicab fares, and out-of-pocket expenses. 
(2) None. (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. is interested in legis- 
lation relating to the maintenance of facili- 
ties for the production 6f an ample supply 
of synthetic rubber in the United States for 


commercial and national defense purposes; ` 


it is interested in various proposals now un- 
der study by Congress for a long-range rub- 
ber program for this country; it is also in- 
terested in the repeal of the present excise 
taxes on tires and tubes, and in other legis- 


_ lative proposals which come before Congress 


from time to time. 

Hartley, Ferd A., Jr., 1001 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Tool Owners Union, 
Inc., 1802 Massachusetts Avenue (national 
headquarters), Lexington, Mass. (1) Re- 
ceipts: Salary, $5,000.04; expenses reimbursed 
by employers $3,127.53, to be reimbursed 
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$151.57; expenditures $3,279.10. (2) Paid to 
various railroads, restaurants, part-time sec- 
retary, full-time secretary; H. L. Rust Co., 
telephone company, post office, various office- 
supply firms, various hotels. (3) Traveling 
to attend meetings and speaking engage- 
ments; secretarial services; rent; telephone 
and telegraph bills; postage; office supplies; 
mimeographing press releases; meeting rooms 
for and entertainment at press conferences. 
(4) A news letter to the membership pub- 
lished by the national heaquarters, publica- 
tion entitled “Program for Progress.” (5) 
Any legislation which affect the welfare of 
and security of investments of those individ- 
uals who own or share in the ownership of 
tools of production in this country. This will 
include, but is not limited to, national labor 
policy, wage-and-hour legislation, tax laws, 
reduction of Federal expenditures, Govern- 
ment controls over production and distribu- 
tion of manufactured products, or the raw 
materials going into such products, Federal 
subsidization of research, patent, and trade- 
mark legislation. 

Hawkins, Paul M., 1405 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; American Hotel Association, 
221 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) Received: $2,049.90, only a small 
fraction of which was for lobbying activities; 
$186.78 expenses, only a small fraction of 
which was expended for lobbying activities. 
(2) Taxicabs, railroads, restaurants, hotels, 
air lines. (3) Transportation, meals, rooms, 
(4) Legislation affecting the hotel industry. 
(5) [Blank.] 

Hayden, Harry Vere, Jr., 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; the American Legion (na- 
tional organizations),777 North Meridian, 
Indianapolis, Ind. (1) $250 salary semi- 
monthly, less withholding and social-secu- 
rity taxes; $45 incidental expenses (taxi and 
car fare, phone calls, meals, etc.) (months 
of April, May, June 1949). (2) Harry Vere 
Hayden, Jr. (3) $45.90 incidental expenses 
as listed under (1). (4) The American Legion 
Magazine, New York City; the National Leg- 
islative Bulletin, Washington, D.C. (5) The 
American Legion and all veterans of World 
War I and World War II and their depend- 
ents on all matters affecting their care, their 
rehabilitation, hospitalization, reeducation, 
and housing; all matters affecting the gen- 
eral welfare of our country with regard to 
national defense; Americanization, included 
in which is opposition to all subversive ac- 
tivities and particular attention to our im- 
migration and naturalization laws; child 
welfare, not only for children of veterans but 
for all children; aid and assistance to vet- 
erans in agricultural development; matters 
nealing with our foreign policy and foreign 
relations; the development of sound civil 
aviation programs and policies; the develop- 
ment of sound and progressive programs for 
the employment and reemployment of vet- 
erans in civilian pursuits and in civil serv- 
ice; legislation which would eliminate all 
improper discriminations and be of benefit to 
the men and women who are still in our 
armed services; and all other matters in- 
cluded in the mandates and program of the 
American Legion as adopted and approved 
by the national convention of the American 
Legion and/or by its national executive com- 
mittee which are the ruling and policy-mak- 
ing bodies of the American Legion. 

Haynes, Kit H., National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Salary for April, May, and 
June 1949, $1,625.10. Less than i0 percent 
of this amount could be chargeable to ac- 
tivities designed directly to influencing 
legislation. (2) No one. (3) None. (4) 
Assists in the preparation of Washington 
Situation, a weekly mimeographed news- 
letter of the national council; also prepares 
farm news releases at irregular intervals and 
special reports at irregular intervals. Such 
reports are distributed to members of the 


1949 


national council, news services, radio net- 
works and stations, and miscellaneous per- 
sons who have requested inclusion on mail- 
ing lists. (5) Agricultural legislation. 

Hays, Joseph H., the Association of Western 
Railways—Western Association of Railway 
Executives, 204 South Canal Street, Chicago, 
III. (1) During the second quarter of 1949 
this registrant was not assigned to and did 
not engage in activity in connection with 
Federal legislation or covered by the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act and thus received 
no compensation and incurred no expense 
subject to report hereunder. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Hazen, Jchn C., 1008 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C.; National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, 100 West Thirty-first Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) Meals, $437.60; taxis, $21.10; 
telephone bills, $66.66; hotel, $6.30; trans- 
portation—rail, plane, $6. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
{Biank.] (4) The Special Bulletin, published 
weekly; NRDGA Washington News Letter, 
published monthly. (5) Post exchange in- 
vestigation, H. R. 3755, H. R. 4272. 

Hebert, Felix, Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, Turks Head Build- 
ing, Providence, R.I. (1) None. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) Amendment to 
Internal Revenue Code. 

Heberton, K. W., 1405 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Western Union Telegraph Co., 
60 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Salary of $860 per month, which is paid for 
all services, only a part of which concerns 
legislation. Out-of-pocket travel and in- 
cidental expenses, $171.70. (2) Taxi drivers 
and restaurants. (3) Transportation and 
luncheons. (4) None. (5) Any legislation 
affecting the interests of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. 

Hecht, George J., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N. V.: American Parents Commit- 
tee (without salary), 182 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. ©. (1) Received $25.60, ex- 
pended $25.60. (2) Various. (3) Railroad 
fare, etc. (4) Parents’ Magazine and School 
Management. (5) National child research 
bill, National School Health Services Act, 
National Science Foundation, appropriations 
for United States Children’s Bureau, Federal 
aid for education, pediatrics education bill, 
public school survey and construction bill. 

Heiney, Robert B., National Canners Asso- 
ciation, 1739 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) $1,712.49 as one-quarter year’s salary as 
assistant to secretary, National Canners As- 
sociation, for all work performed; $100.04 has 
been received as reimbursement for expenses 
incurred. (2) Taxi fares and miscellaneous 
expense, $100.04. (3) See above. (4) Na- 
tional Canners Association Information Let- 
ter. (5) Opposing marketing orders on com- 
modities for canning, changes in overtime 
exemptions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Generally following all legislation affecting 
the canning industry. 

Henderson, Elmer W., director, American 
Council on Human Rights, 1130 Sixth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Receipts and 
disbursements for the period January 1 to 
June 30, 1949. Receipts: Contributions, 
$8,125. Disbursements: Office equipment, 
$412.94; office rent, $652.50; salaries, $4,350; 
taxes (pay roll), $254.45; travel expenses, 
$336.91; telephone and telegraph, $369.59; of- 
fice supplies and printing, $480.09; postage, 
$97.61; miscellaneous expenses, $355.66; total 
disbursements, $7,309.75; cash balance June 
30, $815.25. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) 
[Blank.] (5) Civil rights legislation. 

Henderson, Joseph D., American Associa- 
tion of Small Business, 602 Carondelet Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. (1) Salary of $6,000 
per year; this quarter, $1,500. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) Official monthly publica- 
tion of the American Association of Small 
Business, the Small Business Review. Rou- 
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tine news releases to newspapers; weekly col- 
umn to Louisiana newspapers, Minding Your 
Ovn Business. (5) Any legislation for the 


good of the people, especially that favorable 


to small business. Legislation detrimental 
to the people and small business in general is 
to be op 5 z 

Hendrickson, Roy F., National Federation 
of Grain Cooperatives, 721-724 Washington 
Loan & Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
(1) Expended $4.40 for taxi fares. (2) See 
(1). (3) See (1). (4) Co-op Grain Quar- 
teriy, Grain Producers News. (5) Any legis- 
lation that may affect grain producers or the 
cooperatives through which they act together 
to market their produce. 

Hennessy, John I., Associated Home Build- 
ers of Alameda County, 217 Central Bank 
Building, Oakland, Calif. (1) Received and 
expended $1,349.78. This amount ſheurred 
on behalf of Home Builders Council of 
California, was paid to me by the Associa- 
tion of Home Builders of Alameda County 
which will be reimbursed therefor by the 
Home Builders Council of California. (2) 
John I. Hennessy, 217 Central Bank Build- 
ing, Oakland, Calif. (3) To present the views 
and opinions of home builders in the North- 
ern California area to the congressional 
representatives from that area. (4) None. 
(5) S. 712, H. R. 4009, and related bills. 

Hensel, Robert E., Chadbourne, Wallace, 
Parke & Whiteside, 25 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (1) The firm of Chadbourne, Wallace, 
Parke & Whiteside, of the above address, of 
which registrant is an associate, expended 
the sum of $1.63 in connection with the pro- 
posed legislation described in item (5) 
hereof, for which it was or will be reimbursed 
by the American Tobacco Co. (2) New 
York Telephone Co, (3) Telephone toll calls. 
(4) None. (5) Tax legislation extending the 
85 percent dividend received credit to divi- 
dends reecived from resident foreign cor- 
porations to the extent that such resident 
foreign corporations derive income from 
United States sources. 

Herndon, Maurice G., Washington Loan & 
Trust Building, Ninth and F Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C.; National Association of 
Insurance Agents, 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York, N. Y. (1) No money received or ex- 
pended during preceding calendar quarter. 
Status of registrant the same as stated in 
original form B and accompanying letter of 
explanation, filed March 6, 1947. (2) See 
(1). (8) See (1). (4) American Agency 
Bulletin, monthly publication of National 
Association of Insurance Agents (tear sheets 
attached). See original copy. (5) [Blank.] 

Hess, Amiel Edgerton, Oil Heat Institute 
of America, Inc., 6 East Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York, N. Y. (1) None. (2) None. (3) 
[Blank.] (4) None. (5) Nothing at nres- 
ent. 


Hester Ewart A., law offices of Clinton M. 
Hester, 432 Shoreham Building, Washington, 
(1) Salary, April, May, and June, 
$2,500; no expenses incurred for this quar- 
ter. (2) No expenses incurred. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) See supplementary state- 
ment, paragraph 2, attached to Form B filed 
by me January 9, 1948. H. R. 2428, H. R. 2433. 
H. R. 5114, S. 978, S. 1847. 

Hewes & Awalt, a law partnership, con- 
sisting of the following partners: Thomas 
Hewes, F. G. Awalt, Samuel O. Clark, Jr., 
Harold E. Mitchell, Raymond Sparks, Henry 
L. Shepherd, John S. Murtha, Maxwell M. 
Merritt, and W. V. T. Justis, 93 Elm Street, 
Hartford, Conn., 822 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C., National Association 
of Electric Companies, 1200 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. (1) The filing 
of this report is not to be taken as an admis- 
sion that the Federal regulation of Lobbying 
Act is applicable. This registrant received 
during the second quarter of 1949 the sum of 
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$4,166.66 from the National Association of 
Electric Companies on account of retainer 
fee as general counsel of the association. 
This registrant also received during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1949 the sum of $29.64 in re- 
imbursement of out-of-pocket expenditures, 
of which $19.43 represented expenditures 
made during the first quarter of 1949 and re- 
ported on Form C for that quarter. The 
balance of $10.21 received represents expen- 
ditures made during the second quarter of 
1949. This registrant also expended $11.21 
during the calendar quarter ended June 30, 
1949, in connection with its employment by 
the above-named association for which reg- 
istrant has not received reimbursement. 
(2) See (1). (3) Expenses for transporta- 
tion and communication, also other pur- 
poses, as listed on the attached statement. 
(4) None. 5) One of the purposes and ac- 
tivities of the National Association of Elec- 
tric Companies, of which this firm is counsel, 
is to provide the members with a medium 
through which they can exchange ideas and 
take appropriate action on all problems of 
mutual concern and interest, including leg- 
islative matters. The association, therefore, 
is interested in any and all legislation that 
might affect its members directly or indirect- 
ly as going business concerns. 

Hill & Knowlton, Inc., American Butter 
Institute et al., 300 Hibbs Building, 725 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) See attached.“ (2) See attached.“ (3) 
See attached.“ (4) Have no records of such 
publication. (5) Not employed to oppose 
or support legislation. Are retained to pre- 
pare educational information and material. 

Hinders, Justin, 1737 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (1) Expended $11.60. (2) See at 
tached itemized statement.“ (3) See at- 
tached itemized statement.“ (4) Attached 
list‘ shows names of papers, periodicals, 
magazines, and other publications to which 
news releases und articles have been mailed. 
Complete information as to the extent to 
which material has been published by these 
publications is not available. (5) Legisla- 
tion affecting the real-estate industry. 

Hines, Lewis G., American Federation of 
Labor, 901 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary for April, 
May, and June, $2,210; expenses for April, 
May, and June, $158. (2) Taxi drivers and 
phone company, (3) Cab service and phone 
calls. (4) None. (5) Affecting labor. 

Hinman, Ray C., Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Inc., 26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (1) Sal- 
ary (this represents one-quarter of the 
amount of registrant’s annual remunera- 
tion which is attributable to the perform- 
ance of duties which are subject to the Lob- 
bying Act), $1,250; reimbursement for trav- 
eling expenses, $278.05; total, $1,528.05; 
money expended (in connection with duties 
related to the Lobbying Act), $278.05. (2) 
Railroads, air lines, taxis, hotels, restaurants, 
telephones, and tips. (3) Normal traveling 
expenses. (4) None. (5) Legislation affect- 
ing the petroleum industry. 

Hobbie, Edgar V. H., National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation, 1731 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. (1) Expended $33.90. 
(2) Taxicabs. (8) Taxi fares. (4) [Blank.] 
(5) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market 
their milk-oleomargarine legislation. 

Hoffmann, Frank N., 718 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C.; United Steelworkers 
of America, 1500 Commonwealth Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (1) $1,999.98 salary, 62. 
475.50 expenses. (2) Hotels, railroads, air 
lines, restaurants, cab drivers, etc., for ex- 
penses. (3) Personal expenses and travel 
in and away from Washington. (4) Column 
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entitled “Keep an Eye on Congress” in 
monthly publication of United Steelworkers 
of America, Steel Labor. (5) Support legis- 
lation authorized by the convention and ex- 
ecutive board of the United Steelworkers, 
and by the convention and executive board 
of the national CIO; oppose legislation con- 
trary to the stand of these organizations. 

Hogg, Robert L., American Life Conven- 
tion, 230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
III. (1) Salary (4 days), $263; expenses 
(travel, hotel, meals, taxi, and similar inci- 
dental expenses), $324.78. (2) Railroads, 
pullman, and air lines, $209.15; hotel ($18), 
meals and tips ($76.39), $84.39; porter 
($7.50), taxi ($20), telephone and telegraph 
($3.44), $31.24. (3) Travel, hotel, meals, and 
tips, taxi, telephone and telegraph, etc. (4) 
None. (5) None (see exhibit attached to 
Form B). 

Hollaway, William J., Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Co., 2816 First National Building, 
Oklahoma City, Okia. (1) I received no at- 
torney’s fees under the United States Lob- 
bying Act during April, May, or June 1949. 
However, I did perform legal services for the 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. of Oklahoma 
City during said quarterly period, for which 
I will later be paid an attorney’s fee. Same 
will therefore be reported as required by law 
when said fee is received. I have received 
checks for refund of personal expenses and 
these will be reported when I have returned 
to my office, where my records are available. 
(2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) [Blank.] (5) 
[Blank.] 

Hollister,’ R. F., Independent Bankers As- 
sociation, Twelfth Federal Reserve District, 
802 Failing Building, Portland, Oreg. (1) 
Money received, salary, $1,800; money ex- 
pended, none. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) None. (5) Federal legislation controlling 
bank holding companies. 

Holman, Charles W., National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Expended $195.70. 
(2) Various. (3) Taxi fares, and miscellane- 
ous expenses. (4) |Blank.] (5) Any leg- 
islation that may affect milk producers or 
the cooperatives through which they act 
together to process and market their milk. 

Holmes, George T., Tax Equality Commit- 
tee of Kentucky, 211 Columbia Building, 
Louisville, Ky. (1) No money was received 
or expended for lobbying. (2) Noone. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Home Builders Institute,’ 315 West Ninth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. (1) Income, $3,200 
(paid by members of the association). Ex- 
penses: Stationery, mimeographing, and 
printing, $481.03; postage, $61.07; telephone 
and messenger, $38.18; campaign direction, 
promotion, and supervision, $1,450; tele- 
grams, $1,112.97; total expense, $3,143.25. 
(2) W. B. Ross & Associates, 672 West Wash- 
ington Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif.; West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(3) See (1). (4) [Blank.] (5) Public-hous- 
ing issues such as H. R. 4009. 

Hod. J. M., president, the American Short 
Line Railroad Association, 2000 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
Salary received from the American Short Line 
Railroad Association, $5,000. Expenses in- 
curred for account of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association and for which re- 
imbursement has been or will be made, 
$1,301.42. Impossible to accurately allocate 
either salary or expenses, but carefully calcu- 
lated estimate is that 5 percent of salary, 
$250, and 10 percent of expenses, $130.14, 
total $380.14, expended for purpose of in- 
fluencing legislation. (2) Expenses paid to 
hotels, clubs, transportation, and communi- 
cation companies. (3) For travel and en- 
tertainment in connection with the further- 
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ance of the legislative program of the 320 
common-carrier-by-rail members of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association. 


(4) None, except as reported as an officer of. 


the American Short Line Railroad Association 
in the return of that association. (5) Legis- 
lation affecting member lines of the Ameri- 
can Short Line Railroad Association (see leg- 
islative program in full, attached to return 
for first quarter 1949). 

Horton, Jesse V., National Association of 
Postal Supervisors, Post Office Box 2013, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) None, except salary for 
personal services. (2) None. (3) [Blank.] 
(4) The Postal Supervisor, Post Office Box 
507, Louisville, Ky. (5) Affecting postal 
supervisors. 

Hosking, Floyd J., 1329 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Corn Industries Research 
Foundation, 3 East Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) Received $2.06 as miscella- 
neous expenses (see below). (2) Notary 
public, $2; postage, 6 cents. (3) Notarizing 
quarterly report, postage. (4) None. (5) 
No specific legislation. 

Houston, William J., American Federation 
of Government Employees, 960 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary received, 
$1,875; expenses, $500. (2) Landlady, taxes, 
grocery stores, service stations, restaurants, 
miscellaneous for tips, postage, supplies, etc., 
banks, savings bonds. (3) Bank account, 
Government savings bonds, food, gasoline 
and oil, meals taken out, taxicabs, incidental 
living expenses, rent, and taxes. (4) None. 
(5) Pay legislation for Federal employees; 
support any other proposed legislation bene- 
ficial to Federal employees; oppose any which 
would adversely affect them. 

Howard, Paul, 1722 H Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; American Library Association, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) See at- 
tached.* (2) Noted on attached.“ (3) Noted 
on attached.“ (4) ALA Bulletin, Library 
Journal, San Antonio Express, Washington 
Evening and Sunday Star, Wilson Library 
Bulletin, and any newspapers or magazines 
who wish to use material. We do not have 
a clipping service. (5) Any legislation affect- 
ing American Library Association members 
and/or the library profession. 

Howe, Harold K., 2480 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; American Institute of 
Laundering, Joliet, Ill. (1) Received $1,500 
as salary and $615.36 as reimbursement for 
general expenses. (2) Various. See answer 
to question (3). (3) Miscellaneous and inci- 
dental, including local transportation, 
lunches, gratuities, committee meeting ex- 
penses, and other incidental expenses of 
Washington Office, American Institute of 
Laundering. (4) Not applicable under sec- 
tion 308 (a). (5) I am interested in all leg- 
islation affecting the laundry industry and 
the members thereof. My primary function 
as to legislation is to report status, prospects, 
etc., to my employer—the American Institute 
of Laundering. See, also, letter attached to 
registration Form B, which is made a part 
hereof. 

Howe, Joseph, 13534 Woodward Avenue, 
Highland Park, Mich.; Foreman's Association 
of America, 1627 Barlum Tower, Detroit, 
Mich. (1) Expenses of trip to Washington, 
D. C., from April 24, 1949, through April 30, 
1949. Includes plane fare, hotel, meals and 
incidentals, $144.37; time lost (1 week's 
salary), $108.42. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) [Blank.] (5) Supporting Thomas-Lesin- 
ski bill. 

Howe, Robert E., Jr., United Mine Workers 
of America, 1435 K Street NW. and 900 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Since April 1, 1949, there has been re- 
ceived by affiant as salary the sum of $2,500 
and as per diem for personal living expenses 
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the sum of $546. a total of $3,046. (2) No 
sums in any amount have been paid by affiant 
to any person other than afflant's expendi- 
tures for normal everyday living expenses 
such as transportation, meals, etc., in the 
regular discharge of his duties. (3) An- 
swered in (2) above. (4) None. (5) Any 
and all legislation construed to be directly 
or indirectly beneficial or detrimental to the 
United Mine Workers of America and its 
members. 

Hudson, Creyke & Lipscomb, 444 Washing- 
ton Building, Washington, D. C.; Gardner 
Displays, 477 Melwood Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (1) $300 received for the month of June 
1949, $301.81 received for the month of July 
1949. (2) Retained by Hudson, Creyke & 
Lipscomb. (3) Fee for general legal services 
and for assisting in passage of House Joint 
Resolution 285. (4) None. (5) House Joint 
Resolution 285. 

Huff, W. T., Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc., 806 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Regular salary, as 
previously listed, plus $200.25 in expenses. 
(2) [Blank.] (3) Transportation, meals, 
documents, telephone, and telegraph, (4) 
None. (5) Duties are to analybe bills which 
might effect air transport industry for com- 
pany management. Support all those bene- 
ficial to industry. 

Hunter, Harry, American Corn Millers’ 
Federation, Inc., 105 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, III. (1) Expended $494.33. (2) 
Various. (3) ECA legislation. (4) None. 
(5) I am not employed to specialize, oppose, 
or favor any specific legislation, but dur- 
ing the preceding quarter I engaged in ac- 
tivity in support of an amendment on corn 
products to the ECA bill S. 1209 and bill 
H. R. 3748. 

Hunter,’ John F., 901 Prince Street, Alex- 
andria, Va.; Ritter & Boesel, a law firm, 240 
Huron Street, Toledo, Ohio. (1) None re- 
ceived. (2) None paid. (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) None at the present. 

Hunter.“ John F., 901 Prince Street, Alex- 
andria, Va.; Ritter & Boesel, a law firm, 230 
Huron Street, Toledo, Ohio. (1) No moneys 
received or expended for lobbying. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.]. (4) None. (5) 
None. 

Huntress, Carroll B., 17 Battery Place, New 
York, N. Y.; National St. Lawrence Project 
Conference, 843 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Carroll B. Huntress, 
vice president, Republic Coal & Coke Co., 17 
Battery Place, New York, N. Y., acting as 
chairman for the National St. Lawrence Proj- 
ect Conference, without compensation and 
for reimbursement of expenses. (2) Rail- 
roads, hotels, $1,169; news stands, $4.50. 
(3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) House Joint 
Resolution 53; Senate Joint Resolution 99. 

Hushing, W. C., American Federation of 
Labor, 901 Massachusetts Avenue NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1) Salary for months of April, 
May, and June, $2,210; expenses for April, 
May, and June, $239.61. (2) Taxi drivers, 
phone company (when away from office) and 
messengers. (3) As stated in (2). (4) 
None. (5) Affecting labor. 

Hutson, John B., 1424 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Tobacco Associates, Inc., Ra- 
leigh, N. C. (1) Salary at the rate previ- 
ously reported on Form B, which registrant 
filed as a matter of information to the Con- 
gress, although of the opinion that he does 
not come within the purview of the act 
(Public, No. 601, 79th Cong.). (2) None. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Idol,’ Edgar S., American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., 1424 Sixteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Registrant received only 
his regular salary as shown in his registra- 
tion; he expended a total of $6.50. (2) The 
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money was paid to various taxi drivers em- 
ployed in taking registrant between his of- 
fice and the Capitol or House or Senate Office 
Buildings. (3) The money paid taxi drivers 
was for transportation to and from my office 
as Indicated in (2). (4) None. (5) Any leg- 
islation affecting the trucking industry. 

Idol, Edgar S., American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., 1424 Sixteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Registrant received only 
his regular salary as shown in his registra- 
tion; he expended a total of $6.50. (2) The 
money was paid to various taxi drivers em- 
ployed in taking registrant between his office 
and the Capitol or House or Senate Office 
Buildings. (3) The money was paid taxi 
drivers for transportation to and from my 
office as indicated in (2). (4) None. (5) 
Any legislation affecting the trucking indus- 
try. 

Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 1700 I Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. (1) See attachment“ (2) See attach- 
ment.“ (3) See attachment.“ (4) Regular 
association publications. (5) Any legisla- 
tion concerning natural gas. 

Ingles, William, 1624 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; see schedule attached (Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., et al.). (1) See schedule 
attached.“ (2) See schedule attached.“ (3) 
Normal office operating expenses. (4) Unable 
to state; a distribution of editorial material 
has been made to a list of 370 newspapers 
and writers. (5) Legislation affecting in- 
dustry. 

Jackman,’ William; Investors League, Inc., 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (1) June 
81, 1949, $1,396.33; traveling expenses, cash, 
railroad, air and miscellaneous expenses, 
$506.19; hotei, $469.14; salary 14 days, at $30 
per day, $420. (2) William Jackman, vice 
president. (3) Investors League, Inc. (4) 
League Bulletin. (5) H. R. 3627. 

Jackson, Chas. E., National Fisheries In- 
stitute, Inc., 228 Victor Building, 724 Ninth 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. (1) Expended, 
$3.30. Taxicab operators. (3) Transporta- 
tion. (4) NFI Flashes, published weekly (50 
issues), mailed to institute membership. (5) 
No particular legislation, 

Jackson, Robert C., 1406 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; National Cotton Council 
of America, Memphis, Tenn. (1) In addition 
to regular salary from National Cotton Coun- 
cil, as reported on Form B, received expense 
reimbursements amounting to $151.10 that 
might be construed as relating to legislative 
activity. (2) Telephone calls, $8.70; cab fares, 
$65.05; meals for guests, $77.35. (3) Com- 
munication, transportation, and meals. (4) 
None. (5) Not employed to support or op- 
pose any specific legislation; interested only 
in legislation that affects consumption of 
cotton, cottonseed, or products thereof; ex- 
penditures reported above relate to activities 
on Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, 
amendments to Fair Labor Standards Act, 
appropriations for United States Department 
of Agriculture and ECA, margarine repeal 
legislation, extension of Commodity Credit 
Corporation Charter Act, and amendments to 
AAA Act of 1938. 

Jeffrey, D. C., Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock & 
Repair Co., 644 East Bay Street, Jacksonville, 
Fla. (1) Received $3,500, expended $2,750 
(estimated). (2) Hotels, restaurants, rail- 
road, and air-line companies, taxicabs, tele- 
phone, telegraph, etc. (3) To defray the cost 
of food, lodgings, drink, transportation, com- 
munications, etc. (4) None. (5) I am inter- 
ested in legislation affecting sales of my em- 
ployer’s marine repair, conversion, and con- 
struction services, 

Jhung, Walter, Post Office Box 1706, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Korean-American Trading Co., 
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145 East Thirtieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) See attached sheet.“ (2) See attached 
sheet.“ (3) See attached sheet.“ (4) None. 
(5) To support following bills: H. R. 167, 
H. R. 374, H. R. 1897, S. 554, S. 761, S. 853, 
and H. R. 199, and House Joint Resolution 
238. Bilis pertaining to immigration and 
naturalizations, and for other purposes. 

Jobe, William T., National Association of 
Ice Industries, 1706 L Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Employed on a full-time an- 
nual basis as general counsel for the National 
Association of Ice Industries at a salary of 
$10,800 per annum. I have received my reg- 
ular monthly salary for the past calendar 
quarter of 1949, and nothing more. Pur- 
suant to the requirements of Public Law 701, 
I have expended no money. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Joers, Peter Dierks, Mountain Pine, Ark.; 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 1006 Grand Ave- 
nue, Kansas City, Mo. (1) No moneys re- 
ceived or expended for the purpose of lobby- 
ing (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.] (5) I am against construction of 
the Millwood Dam as outlined in the 1945 
Flood Control Act, and favor upstream dams 
in its place. I am a vice president and a 
director of our company and am receiving a 
fixed salary which has no bearing on the 
above. 

Johnson, Curtis E., 1740 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Citizens Committee on 
Displaced Persons, 303 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (1) None. Compensation 
and expenses received as stated on registra- 
tion statement. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) [Blank.] (5) H. R. 1344 and S. 311. 

Johnson, Elmer, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Retired Civil Employees, 1246 
Twentieth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) The sum of $778.16 was received during 
the second quarter of 1949. (2) None. (3) 
Fee of $235 per month; $103.16 to cover trans- 
portation, meals, etc. (4) The annuitant. 
(5) In support of any measure designed to 
improve the Federal Re rement System. 

Johnson, George H., American Institute 
of Laundering, Drawer 1187, Joliet, III. (1) 
I receive no money from AIL apart from my 
regular salary as compensation for my serv- 
ices as vice president and reimbursement for 
the actual expenses incurred on trips in 
traveling on AIL business. Of the total 
amount received, it is estimated that not 
more than $500 could even under broadest 
interpretations be attributed to activities 
possibly within the scope of the Regulation 
of Lobbying Act. My expenditures include 
only those actually incurred for travel 
(lodging, food, transportation, etc.) on AIL 
business. Of the total amount received, it 
is estimated that not more than $500 could 
even under broadest interpretations be 
attributed to activities possibly within the 
scope of the Regulation of Lobbying Act. 
(2) My expenditures for traveling were paid 
to usual recipients of such expenditures, 
such as common carriers, hotels, restaurants, 
telephone and telegraph companies, etc. 
(3) The purpose of such expenditures was 
to defray the cost of the subject matter 
thereof, such as hotel lodging, transporta- 
tion, meals, etc. (4) Miscellaneous reper- 
torial or informational bulletins issued to 
members of the American Institute of 
Laundering. (5) I am not employed to sup- 
port or oppose legislation, but am interested 
in legislation affecting laundry owners. 

Johnson, Gilbert R., 874 Rockefeller Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio; Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 905 Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. (1) Pro rata of annual retainer as 
legal counsel (including 8 percent increase 
effective September 1, 1948) as set forth in 
my letter of April 9, 1948, amending initial 
registration dated January 10, 1947, and re- 
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imbursement of traveling expenses amount- 
ing to $258.02, (2) Retainer to self; ex- 
penses incurred in connection with travel. 
(3) See (2). (4) None. (5) During this 
quarter I have given attention to legislation 
relating to Great Lakes shipping as part of 
my work as legal counsel for Lake Carriers’ 
Association. I do not consider that I am 
engaged for the purpose of attempting to in- 
fluence legislation and this report is made 
without prejudice to that position. 

Johnson, James G., Jr. (assisted by Lykes 
M. Boykin), Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & 
Cox, 224 Southern Building, Washington, 
D. C.; Graves, Kizer & Graves, Old National 
Bank Building, Spokane, Wash. (1) Re- 
ceived $226.55, consisting of $1.55 in reim- 
bursement of out-of-pocket expenses for 
publications during first quarter 1949; $225 
in fees for services rendered through March 
31, 1949. Expended, none. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) S. 639 and H. R. 1326. 

Johnson, Jerry P., Terminal Refrigerating 
& Warehousing Corp., Fourth and D Streets 
SW., Washington, D. C. (1) None. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Johnson, Vernon A., 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. (1) Received 
a total of $4,011.75, of which $2,750 was 
salary. The balance of $1,261.75 was expenses 
and is itemized as follows: Auto travel, $8.97; 
meals, $104.75; taxi fares, $25.90; entertain- 
ment, $686.70; hotel bills, $78; travel tickets, 
$344; auto parking charges, $10.05; and tele- 
phone and telegraph, $3.88. (2) Various taxi 
companies, hotels, restaurants, travel compa- 
nies, etc. (3) In the course of normal busi- 
ness activities. (4) None. (5) All legislation 
affecting aviation, 

Johnson, W. D., room 312, Labor Building, 
10 Independence Avenue, Washington, D. C.; 
Order of Railway Conductors, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. (1) January 1949, annual compensa- 
tion of $8,500. (2) W. D. Johnson. (3) As 
vice president and national legislative rep- 
resentative of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors of America, covering all services ren- 
dered, including services entirely unrelated 
to legislative matters. (4) None. (5) Legis- 
lation directly and indirectly affecting the 
interests of labor generally, employees of car- 
riers under the Railway Labor Act, and par- 
ticularly the interests of various classes and 
crafts of railway employees represented by 
the Order of Railway Conductors of America. 

Johnson, Walter R., National Association of 
Attorneys General, 917 District National 
Building, 1406 G Street NW., Washington, D. 
©. (1) Salary for February, March, April, and 
May 1949, $6,000; expenses, April, $468.70; 
May, $507.50; June, $465; total, $1,441.20. (2) 
Registrant. (3) Transportation, $84.70; car 
storage, $66.50; meals, $1,290. (4) None. 
(5) To confirm and establish titles in States 
to lands beneath navigable waters within 
State boundaries. 

Jones, Bascom F., Tennessee Railroad As- 
sociation, 930 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
(1) During the said quarter I have neither 
received nor expended any money in con- 
nection with Federal legislation and have 
caused no articles or editorials to be included 
in any publication, While I am not employed 
to support or oppose any legislation, I spent 
a total of 2 days in Washington during said 
quarter for the purpose of discussing with 
Tennessee Representatives the merits of 
proposed legislation embodied in H. R. 378. 
(2) See (1). (8) See (1). (4) See (1). 
(5) See (1). 

Jones, J. M., National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, 414 Pacific National Life Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. (1) Salary, $2,100; 
expenses, $2,712.53; total, $4,812.53. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) The above paid to J. M. Jones 
as secretary of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association for duties in connection with as- 
sociation work. All expense included for all 
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the work in Washington, whether in con- 
nection with legislative work or not. (4) 
The National Wool Grower, coeditor, J. M. 
Jones. (5) Form program, Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act, various and sundry land 
bills, appropriation bills, and any other legis- 
lation affecting the sheep industry. 

Jones, L. Dan, Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation of America, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary previously re- 
ported plus the following expenses which 
might be considered to be within the scope of 
the act, $38. (2) See (3) below. (3) Taxi 
fares. (4) None. (5) I am not employed to 
support or oppose any specific legislation. My 
duties include that of maintaining surveil- 
lance of legislation which might affect the 
petroleum industry and taking such action 
with respect to such legislation as directed by 
the association. 

Jones, Lyle W., 1737 De Sales Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; National Small Business 
Men's Association, Akron, Ohio. (1) 8600 
monthly, less withholding tax and social- 
security tax; $135 personal expenses, April, 
May, and June. (2) Lyle W. Jones, 1737 De 
Sales Street NW., Washington, D. C. (3) 
Luncheons, taxicabs, and miscellaneous ex- 
penses. (4) Pulling Together, monthly bul- 
letin, National Small Business Men's Asso- 
ciation. (5) [Blank.] 

Jones, Mark M., 159 Library Place, Prince- 
ton, N. J.; Bell, Jones & Taylor, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. (1) From above, 
fees, $3,825; expenses, $253.26. (2) Various 
railroads, hotels, cabs, etc. (3) Travel ex- 
penses, $67.57; stenographic fees, $145; tele- 
phone and telegraph charges, $40.69. (4) 
The Executive's Policy Letter. (5) See an- 
swer to question 2 of registration statement 
on form B. 

Jones, Rowland, Jr., American Retail Fed- 
eration, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) Salary, $400; expenses, $353.82. 
(2) Restaurants and cab drivers (3) Food 
and transportation. (4) American Retail 
Federation informational bulletins to the re- 
tailing industry. (5) Legislation affecting 
retail industry, including tax revision, labor 
revision, social-security law revision, inflam- 
mable fabric legislation. 

Jones, Walter J., in care of W. C. Hushing, 
room 607, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, 
D. C.; Canal Zone Central Labor Union and 
Metal Trades Council, Balboa, C. Z. (1) Sal- 
ary for April, May, and June, $2,550; expenses 
for April, May, and June, $2,550. (2) Hotels, 
service stations (gas, oil, ete.), cab drivers, 
railroads, phone company, cable company, 
messenger services, landlords (rent), secre- 
tarial expenses. (3) As stated in (2). (4) 
None. (5) Any legislation affecting the Pan- 
ama Canal employees. 

Kane, John E., 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; American Petroleum Institute, 
50 West Fiftieth Street, New York, N, Y. 
(1) Received regular salary as previously re- 
ported in Form B heretofore filed pursuant 
to act; expenses reimbursed by employer, 
$264.96. (2) Various taxicab companies, 
restaurants, hotels, other service establish- 
ments. (3) Administrative expenses, trans- 
portation, meals, etc. (4) None. (5) Mat- 
ters affecting the petroleum industry and its 
customers. 

Kane, John E., District of Columbia 
Petroleum Industries Committee, 1625 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Received 
$420.80 as treasurer of District of Columbia 
Petroleum Industries Committee. The sum 
of $420.80 expended on behalf of committee 
during quarter. (2) See schedule A attached.“ 
(3) See schedule A attached.“ (4) None. 
(5) Legislation affecting the sale and dis- 
tribution of petroleum products in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
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Kasch,* Edward G., Kraft Foods Co., 500 
Peshtigo Court, Chicago, III. (1) Reim- 
bursed for out-of-pocket expenses of $296.35. 
(2) Various airlines, cab drivers, and restaur- 
ants, Hotel Congressional, and Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. (3) Transporta- 
tion, hotel, meals, and telephone. (4) None. 
(5) Amendment of Taft-Hartley Act. 

Keehn,’ Thomas B. Council for Sccial 
Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, 1751 N Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. (1) $1,305, salary; $400, expenses. (2) 
Money paid to self for salary and expenses 
such as railroad fare, food, taxis. (3) To 
cover living expenses and special expenses al- 
lowable within expense account. (4) Social 
Action, Legislative Action Service. (5) Same 
as material filed October 1946, indicates espe- 
cially displaced persons legislation, housing, 
Federal aid to education; more time spent on 
education of constituents than on opposing 
or supporting legislation. 

Keesling, Francis V., Jr., 315 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif., city and county 
of San Francisco, City Hall, San Francisco, 
Calif. (1) $3,000 retainer; $2,557.18 reim- 
bursement for travel, subsistence, secretarial, 
stenographic, telephone, telegraph, and post- 
age expense (this also covers services con- 
cerning matters before the various executive 
departments, in addition to legislative mat- 
ters of interest to the city and county of San 
Francisco, and includes expenses at Washing- 
ton, D. C., San Francisco, and elsewhere). (2) 
No payments made except as set forth in (1) 
above. (3) In connection with various legis- 
lative matters of interest to the city and 
county of San Francisco. (4) |Blank.| (5) 
Various bills of interest to the city and 
county of San Francisco, including Army civil 
functions, housing, surplus property, in lieu 
taxes, repeal of amusement taxes, trans-Bay 
Bridge, civil defense, ship construction on 
the west coast, and other matters of interest 
to the city and county of San Francisco. 

Kennedy, Harold L., 605 Commonwealth 
Building, Washington, D. C.; Mid-Continent 
Oil & Gas Association, 308 Tulsa Building, 
Tulsa, Okla. (1) Received 3 months’ re- 
tainer in the amount of $3,250; expended $16. 
(2) 40 taxi fares at 40 cents. (3) See (2) 
above. (4) None. (5) All proposed legisla- 
tion that might affect the oil and gas in- 
dustry. 

Kennedy, James A., American Cable & Ra- 
dio Corp., 67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) I have been for several years vice presi- 
dent and general attorney of American Cable 
& Radio Corp. which owns the Commercial 
Cable Co., All America Cables & Radio, Inc., 
and Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., all en- 
gaged in the international telegraph busi- 
ness; in said capacity a part of my duties 
has been to appear in hearings, conferences, 
and other governmental meetings in Wash- 
ington; my company has directed me as an 
incidental part of my duties to speak to Mem- 
bers of Congress and other governmental 
agencies in favor of legislation which would 
permit the merger of telegraph companies 
engaged in international traffic; I have not, 
and do not expect to receive any additional 
remuneration for this service above my pre- 
vious salary; neither have I made nor do I 
intend to make any contribution for the pur- 
poses designated in paragraph 307; it is not 
the principal purpose of my employment to 
influence legislation, nor do I receive my 
compensation principally for the purpose of 
influencing legislation; the Lobbying Act 
would appear inapplicable; however, if this 
declaration is not sufficient I will be glad to 
furnish any further information desired; my 
salary is $22,500 per annum, no part of which 
is for the purpose of Influencing legislation. 
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(2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) None. (5) 
As an incidental part of my ordinary work 
I am supporting legislation which will per- 
mit the merger of Western Union cable prop- 
erties into my company’s system, if such is 
necessary, or legislation which will authorize 
the merger of international telegraph com- 
panies. 

Kenney, James F., 1002 Ring Building, 1200 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Associated Third Class Mail Users, Inc., 1010 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Any fees are paid to the law firm of Pos- 
ner, Berge, Fox & Arent, which employs reg- 
istrant; this work is part of regular duties 
of registrant for which a salary is paid. (2) 
See quarterly report of Mr. Wendell Berge 
filed this date. (3) See quarterly report of 
Mr. Wendell Berge filed this date. (4) None. 
(5) Increase in third-class postal rates. 

Ketchum, Omar B., Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, 1026 Seventeenth 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. (1) $1,000 per 
month as salary minus social-security and 
withholding taxes; $86.75 as expenses for 
transportation and luncheons in connection 
with legislative activities. (2) No record 
kept of recipients of taxicab fares and 
luncheons. (3) Transportation, social ob- 
ligations, and normal luncheon requirements. 
(4) VFW Foreign Service, VFW Legislative 
Newsletter. (5) Legislation affecting all vet- 
erans and their dependents in relation to em- 
ployment, hospitalization, rehabilitation, 
pensions, disability compensation, and hous- 
ing; welfare of servicemen of the armed 
forces and their dependents; matters relat- 
ing to the national security, immigration 
and naturalization, the combatting of sub- 
versive activities; and the furtherance of a 
sound foreign policy; other matters included 
in the resolutions adopted by the national 
encampment and the national council of 
administration. 

Killen, Marcella F., Brotherhood of Rall- 
road Trainmen, 130 Third Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) No money received or ex- 
pended in connection with legislation. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) 
[Blank.] 

King, Joseph T., National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, Ring Building, Eigh- 
teenth and M Streets NW., Washington, D. ©. 
(1) $1,950 salary and $259.85 expenses. (2) 
Restaurants, cab drivers, hotels, railroads, 
pullman companies, porters. (3) Meals, taxi 
fares, and tips while traveling on official 
business; business luncheons, entertainment. 
(4) National Affairs Reports and Bulletins. 
(5) Legislation directly affecting the retail 
building supply dealers, such as Fair Labor 
Standards Act, wage-and-hour legislation, 
housing legislation, tax legislation, freight 
rates, price and allocation controls. 

King,’ Karl V., Bartolome Errea, et al., 409 
Boston Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. (1) 
No money received in 1948. (2) No money 
paid in 1948. (3) None. (4) None. (5) To 
support private bills for the purpose of sup- 
plying Basques as sheepherders to the sheep 
industry. 

King,’ Karl V., 409 Boston Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. (1) Bartolome Errea, Battle 
Mountain, Nev., $500; Jose Antonio Adriozola, 
Battle Mountain, Nev., $500; Fidel Accordar- 
rementeria, Battle Mountain, Nev., $500; 
Pedro Bastida, Battle Mountain, Nev., $500; 
A. L. Puccinelli, Elko, Nev., $1,500; total $3,- 
500. Expended $6,328.93. (2) See attached 
compilation.“ (3) Collecting information for 
use of Congress and living expenses and 
entertainment while engaged in this work, 
(4) None. (5) To support private bills for 
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the purpose of supplying Basques as sheep- 
herders to the sheep industry. 

King," Karl V., attorney at law, 409 Boston 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. (1) No 
money received; employed on a contingent 
basis. Expended $2,663.91. (2) See attached 
compilation.’ (3) Collecting information for 
the use of Congress and living expenses and 
entertainment while engaged in this work. 
(4) None. (5) To support private bills for 
the purpose of supplying Basques as sheep- 
herders to the sheep industry. 

King, Thomas H. 1025 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation of the United States, 2517 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) 
Legislation for the development of a military 
policy for the United States which will pro- 
vide adequate national security $ 

King, Willford I., Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government, Inc.,-205 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. (1) During 
the past quarter, I received an over-all of 
$3,388.66, net, including salary and expenses. 
(2) I am not a disbursing officer and have 
made no payments for the Committee for 
Constitutional Government by whom I am 
employed. (3) [Blank.] (4) Upward of 4 
newspapers carry King’s Comments, a syndi- 
cated weekly column in which I express 
freely my personal views concerning current 
economic problems. (5) Not employed for 
this purpose, but, at my own discretion, I 
oppose legislation which I believe to be anti- 
social and favor that which I believe to be 
socially beneficial. 

Kitchen, C. W., United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association, 2017 S Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (1) None. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) Various articles have been pre- 
pared and published in trade periodicals and 
association yearbooks on marketing subjects, 
none dealing specifically with legislative 
matters. (5) Not employed to support or 
oppose any specific legislation. 

Kittrell, W. H., Empire Bank Building, Dal- 
las, Tex.; Melben Oil Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. (i) 
$5,133.22 has been paid or is due me by the 
Melben Oil Co., of Pittsburgh, $3,000 salary, 
$2,133.22 expenses as listed‘ (2) W. H. Kitt- 
rell. (3) Salary and expenses, as per Item- 
ized statement attached.“ (4) The Dallas 
Times Herald carried a statement issued by 
me on May 22,1949. (5) Legislation affecting 
oil industry, particularly that involving the 
tidelands. 

Klepinger, Robert F., 1720 M Street NW. 
Washington, D. C.; Jewelers Vigilance Com- 
mittee, Inc,, 17 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) $1,000. (2) Registrant. (3) 
As local counsel and to advise with respect 
to advocacy of or opposition to proposed 
legislation affecting, or of interest to, said 
committee. (4) None. (5) See (3), supra. 

Kline, Allan B., American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 109 North Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (1) Approximately $749.79 expend- 
ed (see item (6) on Form B filed January 
1948). (2) Taxi fares, train fares, hotel and 
restaurants. (3) Transportation, lodging, 
and luncheon conferences. (4) None. (5) 
In accordance with the annual meeting reso- 
lutions adopted by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, proposed legislation on the 
following matters has been supported or op- 
posed: agricultural appropriations, fertilizer, 
labor-management relations, wage-hour 
amendments, Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, acreage allotments, Commodity 
Credit Corporation charter amendments, re- 
ciprocal trade agreements extension, Federal 
aid-to-education, rural housing, health, dis- 
placed persons, amendments to Clarke- 
McNary Act, postal rates, rural roads, amend- 
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ment of section 7 of Clayton Act, interna- 
tional wheat agreement, foot-and-mouth 
disease laboratory, Social Security amend- 
ments, Atlantic Charter, amendments to Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1948, amendments to the 
Department of Agriculture Organic Act of 
1944, 

Kline, Robert E., Jr., 322 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Washington Counsel for 
Kirlin, Campbell, Hickox & Keating, 120 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. (1) None. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) (a) Legis- 
lation to permit steamship companies to 
engage in foreign and overseas air transpor- 
tation; (b) Legislation to clarify meaning of 
section 9 of Merchant Ship Sales Act, 1946. 

Kneipp, Leon F., 3700 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C.; Organization 
of Professional Employees of United States 
Department of Agriculture, South Building, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. (1) Only money received was in com- 
pensation for services rendered during 
months of April, May, and June 1949, at 
the rate of $100 per month. (2) No money 
paid to any person, company, corporation, 
or otherwise; other than a few minor, petty 
cash, reimbursable expenditures for services 
or supplies, of which none exceeded $5.60 
in amount. (3) None, except as indicated 
in preceding statement. (4) None, other 
than small publication OPEDA published 
by organization for issuance to its members, 
a part of which consist of a letter from the 
executive officer apprising members of cur- 
rent developments in subjects of interest. 
(5) Measures relating to interests of Fed- 
eral professional employees: pay, per diem, 
classification, retirement, auto mileage, an- 
nual and sick leave, disability compensation, 
civil service, and other like subjects. 

Knowles, Burt L., The Associated General 
Contractors of America, Inc., Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) See statement 
filed by The Associated General Contractors 
of America, Inc. dated March 1, 1949 and 
letters dated January 3, 1947 and February 


24, 1949 on file. (2) None. (3) Same as 
(1) above. (4) None. (5) Same as (1) 
above. 


Koch, Robert M., National Agricultural 
Limestone Association, Inc., 1424 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. ©. (1) It is estimated 
that as executive secretary of the National 
Agricultural Limestone Association, Inc., 
$1,500 of my salary represents that part of 
my time covered by Public Law 601 during 
the second quarter of 1949. Thts was all 
disbursed for personal living expenses. In 
addition, I received $28 for reimbursement 
for taxies and carfare in connection with 
legislation of interest to members of the as- 
sociation. (2) See (1). (8) See (1). (4) 
{Blank.] (5) Any legislation directly or in- 
directly affecting the agricultural limestone 
industry. 

Krebs, Alfred U., National Federation of 
American Shipping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Registrant believes 
$166.66 a month to be a fair allocation of 
his salary for the second quarter of 1949 to 
the activities referred to in form B, (2) 
No expenditures except for taxicabs and 
similar items. (3) See item (2). (4) 
None. (5) Registrant is not employer to 
support or oppose legislation. However, dur- 
ing the past quarter registrant opposed cer- 
tain provisions of bills amending the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. 

Kreutz, Oscar R., executive manager, Na- 
tional Savings and Loan League, 907 Ring 
Building, Eighteenth and M Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) $5,000 salary and 
$1,684.89 expense. Approximately one-third 
of my time was devoted to legislative matters 
so that $1,666 of my salary would be allocable. 
Of the expense item, none of it could be con- 
strued as applicable. (2) No one (none ex- 
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pended by me). (3) None expended by me. 
(4) National Letter and National Savings 
and Loan Journal. (5) Support of bills to 
improve facilities of savings and loan asso- 
ciations for encouragement of thrift and 
home financing. 

Oppose legislation inimicable to interests 
of savings and loan industry. 

Krueger, Mr. A. H., 847 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C.; Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, 309 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, III. (1) During the quarter 
April-June 1949 I was paid $2,149.98 by the 
Millers’ National Federation (trade associa- 
tion) for various services most of which are 
not related to the activities described in 
section 307, title 3, Public Law 601, Seventy- 
ninth Congress. Section 307 activities, if 
any, would be incidental in relationship to 
my regular employment and no amount of 
my salary is specifically allocated for such 
activities. (2) $2.80 for taxis. (3) Attend- 
ing public congressional hearings. (4) Mill- 
ing industry trade publications and associa- 
tion bulletins. (5) No specific legislation. 
My activity, for the purpose of this report, 
during past quarter was limited to keeping 
members informed on proposed legislation 
(international wheat agreement, agriculture, 
taxes, labor) which might affect the flour- 
milling industry. Future activity, if any, 
dependent on legislation, which may affect 
the milling industry. 

Kruse, Herman C., Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., 245 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
(1) Salary for quarter $2,892.50 for all ser- 
vices to employer, not all of which pertained 
to legislation; reimbursement of hotel, travel, 
and incidental expenses for quarter $2,548.73. 
(2) Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., $1,- 
302.43; air lines, $514.61; restaurants, tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, taxis, and 
incidentals, $731.69. (3) Hotel, travel, and 
incidental expenses as stated above. (4) 
None. (5) Legislation affecting water and 
power projects, flood control, and reclama- 
tion, 

Kyle, J. M. DeW., II, president, Capitol 
Rooming and Boarding House Association, 
Inc., Capitol Rooming and Boarding house 
Association, Inc., 1811 Nineteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) None during 
this quarter. (2) None. (3) None. (4) 
None. (5) To support, or oppose, all pro- 
posed legislation pertaining to the operation 
or management of members of the Capitol 
Rooming and Boarding House Association, 
Inc., engaged in the operation of management 
of rooming houses, boarding houses, guest 
houses, inns, tourist homes, lodging houses 
and similar businesses. 

Kyle, J. M. DeW., II, The National De- 
fense League of America, Inc., 1811 Nine- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
legislative purposes. (2) None for legisla- 
lative work is in addition to my work as 
president of the National Defense League of 
America, Inc. (2) [Blank.] (3) During 
this quarter a total of $4.85 was spent for 
local transportation and postage. (4) None. 
(5) To support all proposed legislation in 
the interest of national defense and the wel- 
fare of all personnel of the armed forces, 
past and present; and to oppose all proposed 
legislation, which in the opinion of the 
National Defense League of America, is not 
in the interest of national defense or the 
welfare of the personnel of the armed forces, 

La Chapelle, Lloyd, Michigan Division 43, 
Communications Workers of America, 510 
LaFayette Building, Detroit, Mich. (1) Sal- 
ary $329.25; expenses $288.30, received from 
Michigan Division 43, Communications Work- 
ers of America. (2) Normal living expenses 
plus railroads, air lines, hotel, restaurants, 
taxicabs, and other incidental and related ex- 
penses. (3) To perform the normal func- 
tion of my position with the Communications 
Workers of America and Michigan Division 43, 
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none of which is related to legislative activi- 
ties. (4) None. (5) Any proposed legisla- 
tion which would affect the Communications 
Workers of America or Michigan Division 43. 

Lacques, Paul H., Bigham, Englar, Jones & 
Houston, 99 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) Received various sums during the quar- 
terly period (April, May, June 1949) at various 
times (none of which amounted to $100) a 
total of $742.85 from Bigham, Englar, Jones 
& Houston. (2) Railroad companies; hotels 
and club. (3) Transportation; accommoda- 
tions, meals, telephone and telegraph charges. 
(4) None. (5) S. 1209. ? 

La France, Francis X., Esq., Swan, Keeney 
& Smith, 911 Turks Head Building, Provi- 
dence, R, I., Narragansett Brewing Co., New 
Depot Ave., Cranston, R. I. (1) None. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) S. 257, any 
oorelative bills and any amendments thereto. 

Lancraft, Robert J., Realtors’ Washington 
Committee of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, 1737 K Street NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1) Taxicabs, $1.60; telephone, 
$1.05; notary fees, $1; luncheon, $2; travel 
expenses and per diem in connection with 
trip to Chicago, Ill., and return, $236.44; total, 
$242.09. Relmbursement received in full. 
(2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) 
Any legislation affecting the real-estate in- 
dustry. (Note: Period of employment with 
above association terminated June 30, 1949.) 

Landa, Alfons B., Ansberry, T. Peter, Con- 
don, Arthur D., 815 Fifteenth Street NW. 
Washington, D. C.; S. H. Kress & Co., McCrory 
Stores Corp., W. T. Grant Co., McLellan 
Stores Co., J. J. Newberry Co., H. L. Green Co., 
Inc. (See addresses supplied in answer to 
question No. (1).) (1) Receipts: S. H. 
Kress & Co., 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, $4,280; McCrory Stores Corp., 1107 
Broadway, New York, $2,520; W. T. Grant 
Co., 1441 Broadway, New York, $6,060; Mc- 
Lellan Stores Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, $1,440; J. J. Newberry Co., 245 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, $3,480; H. L. Green Co., 
Inc., 902 Broadway, New York, $2,220; total 
$20,000. Expenditures: Congressional In- 
telligence, Inc., $95. (2) Congressional In- 
telligence, Inc. (3) Services in connection 
with status of wage and hour legislation 
and supplying of copies of proposed legisla- 
tion. (4) None. (5) Registrants are re- 
tained in connection With pending wage- 
hour legislation by the group named in 
(1) above, for the purpose of informing, 
advising, and counseling them concerning 
the progress, interpretation, constitution- 
ality, and legal effect of pending wage-hour 
and related legislation, including amend- 
ments currenty proposed or which may be 
proposed, insofar as such legislation affects 
the yital interests of the variety chain stores 
named and of the consuming public which 
they serve. This undertaking will also in- 
clude, if necessary, advising and assisting 
them in supporting or opposing legislation 
affecting those interests by all proper and 
legitimate means. Registrants do’ not be- 
lieve that any of their activities including 
those named herein fall within the term 
“attempting to influence the passage or de- 
feat of any legislation” as used in the Fed- 
eral Regulation of the Lobbying Act. This 
registration is being filed because of the un- 
certain interpretation of that act. 

Landis, Gerald W.; William Ingles, 1624 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Money 
received, $3,000. (2) [Blank.] (3) Ex- 
penses. (4) None. (5) Legislation affecting 
industry. 

Lane, John F., care of Gall and Lane, 
attorneys; American Institute of Launder- 
ing, Joliet, III.; 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Received as legal fees 
and reimbursement for disbursements, $2,- 
301.07; expended, $47.07. (2) Expenditures 
paid to telephone, telegraph, transportation, 
etc., companies. (3) Telephone, telegraph, 
local transportation, etc, (4) None. (5) 
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Retained in a usual attorney-client rela- 
tionship as Washington counsel for the 
American Institute of Laundering and as 
such are interested in all legislation affect- 
ing laundries. 

Lanham, Fritz G., Woodley Park Towers, 
2737 Devonshire Place, Washington, D. C.: 
National Patent Council, Inc., 1434 West 
Eleventh Avenue, Gary, Ind.; American Fair 
Trade Council, Inc., 11 East Forty-fourth 
Street, New York City; Trinity Improvement 
Association, 1308 Commercial Standard Build- 
ing, Fort Worth, Tex. (1) From National 
Patent Council as retainer, $1,500; from 
American Fair Trade Council as retainer, 
$1,000; from Trinity Improvement Associa- 
tion for rental and other expenses and cleri- 
cal help, $750. There have been no expendi- 
tures except small sums for postage. (2) 
$408 paid to Woodley Park Towers, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (3) Rental, garage. (4) None. 
(5) Those I represent are nonprofit organiza- 
tions and I serve in an advisory capacity. 
Their purposes are principally educational 
with reference to the objectives of their or- 
ganizations, and I keep them advised with 
reference thereto concerning legislative pro- 
posals and governmental programs. 

Lanham, Fritz G., Woodley Park Towers, 
Washington, D. C.; State Tax Association, 
Houston, Tex. (1) Received $2,500, retainer 
from January 1 to June 30, 1949. No expen- 
ditures except small sums for postage. (2) 
As indicated under (1). (3) Postage. (4) 
None. (5) Legislation to preserve and pro- 
mote the rights of the States under our sys- 
tem of Government, to return to the States 
such normal functions as they should right- 
fully assume, to restrict Federal agencies to 
Federal functions, and to equalize taxation in 
accordance with State laws. 

LaRoe, Wilbur, Jr., investment Building, 
Washington, D. C.; (National Independent 
Meat Packers Assn.) (1) LaRoe, Brown & 
Winn, law firm, received from the National 
Independent Meat Packers Association, $4,- 
500, total of monthly payments for general 
legal services, of which I received a share as 
partner. (2) No payment made to any other 
person. (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) H.R. 
2157; H. R. 3020; H. R. 3997; H. R. 4538; H. R. 
4016; H. R. 4485; H. R. 3997; S. 1594; S. 1721; 
S. 1971. 

Laugherty, R. R., 10 Independence Avenue 
SW, Washington D. C.; Railway Employees' 
Department, A. F. of L., Room 1309, 608 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, (1) Salary, 
$1,500; expenses $750. No money expended 
except for personal maintenance, (2) An- 
napolis Hotel, taxi fare, postage, telephone 
and telegraph, cleaning and pressing, and 
meals. (3) Necessary living, transportation, 
and communication expense. (4) None. (5) 
Legislation affecting and detrimental to rail- 
road employees, 

Lavelle, William, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, 718 Jackson Place NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Salary, 21.750: expenses, 
$1,707.24. (2) Hotels, airlines, railroads, res- 
taurants, cab drivers. (3) Personal expenses 
and travel. (4) C. I. O. Legis-Letter. (5) 
Support all legislation favorable to the na- 
tional peace, security, democracy, prosperity, 
and general welfare; oppose legislation det- 
rimental to these objectives. 

Lawrence, John V., American Trucking 
Association, Inc., 1424 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; (1) Registrant received 
only his regular salary as shown in his reg- 
istration. He expended a total of $47.40. 
(2) The money was paid to various taxi 
drivers employed in taking registrant be- 
tween his office and the Capitol or House or 
Senate office buildings, and to clerks and 
cashiers for lunches at restaurants. (3) The 
money paid taxi drivers was for transporta- 
tion to and from my office as indicated in 
(2). (4) None. (5) Legislation affecting 
the trucking industry. 

Laylin, John G., American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., 701 Union Trust Building, Wash- 
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ington, D. C. (1) Received: None. Ex- 
pended in connection with all matters for 
client, $258.36. (2) Telephone and tele- 
graph expense. Travel expenses, including 
hotel accommodations, etc. (3) Long dis- 
tance telephone calls, telegrams, mimeo- 
graphing, transportation and hotel accom- 
modations. (4) None. (5) Appropriation 
for continuation of drainage tunnel by Bu- 
reau of Mines at Leadville, Colo. 

Layne, A. Alvis, Jr., 1002 Ring Building, 1200 
Eighteenth Street, NW.; Associated Third 
Class Mail Users, Inc. 1010 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Any fees are 
paid to the law firm of Posner, Berge, Fox & 
Arent, which employs registrant. This work 
is part of regular duties of registrant for 
which a salary is paid. (2) See quarterly 
report of Mr. Wendell Berge filed this date. 
(3) See quarterly report of Mr. Wendell 
Berge filed this date. (4) The case against 
increasing thirdsclass postal rates—statement 
in opposition to section 5 of H. R. 2945, 
Eighty-first Congress, April 1949. (5) In- 
crease in third class postal rates. 

Lea, Clarence F., 1200 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Transportation As- 
sociation of America, 130 North Wells Street, 
Chicago, III. (1) $1,552.90—See attached.“ 
All of the expenses included in this submis- 
sion will also be shown in the quarterly fil- 
ing of the Transportation Association of 
America. (2) Clarence F, Lea. (3) Retainer 
fee, incidental expenses at Washington and 
travel away from Washington. (4) None. 
(5) None. 

League of Women Voters of the United 
States, 726 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) Registrant has received no con- 
tributions for the purposes designated in 
subparagraph (a) or (b) of section 307, Pub- 
lic Law 601. Expenditures: salary, carfare 
$1,319.54. (2) Muriel Ferris, salary and car- 
fare. (3) As indicated in (1). (4) “Trends 
in Government” and Member Magazine, both 
published by registrant. (5) See program of 
the League of Women Voters of the United 
States, previously filed. 

Lee, Ivy and Ross, T. J., 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; United States 
Cuban Sugar Council, 136 Front Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) see appended statement I. 
(2) See appended statement I (3) See ap- 
pended statement I.“ (4) See appended 
statement II.“ (5) Registrant advises the 
United States Cuban Sugar Council on public 
relations matters pertaining to sugar legisla- 
tion relating to the Sugar Act of 1948. 

Lee, James R., 731 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C., Gas Appliance Manufac- 
turers Association, 60 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. (1) $598.04 salary 
and expenses for month of June. (2) Var- 
ious. (3) Transportation, telephone, office 
expense, meals, secretarial services, etc. (4) 
None. (5) Any legislation concerning the 
members of the Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association. 

Leete, Malcolm R., 42 Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Citizens Committee on Dis- 
placed Persons, 39 East Thirty-sixth Street, 
Now York, N. Y. (1) This is to notify you 
that my employment was terminated April 
20, 1949. 

Leopold, Joseph F., self employed—Norrell, 
Leopold, partnership, 936 Liberty Bank Build- 
ing, Dallas, Tex. (1) Received only monthly 
personal retainer (from National Tax Equal- 
ity Association, 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III.) plus reimbursement actual 
travel expense. (Retainer $6,000 per year.) 
(2) Only travel expense, plane, rail, hotel, 
meals, etc. (3) Travel expense only. (4) 
None, except by local reporters in newspapers 
in several cities where I made addresses. (5) 
No specific legislation. Tax equality in gen- 
eral. 
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Leopold, Joseph F., 936 National City 
Building, Dallas, Tex.; National Tax Equality 
Association, 231 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (1) Received no money or other 
thing of value, except $500 monthly retainer 
fee and refund of actual travel expenses, both 
from National Tax Equality Association. (2) 
Paid nothing except travel expense, to rail- 
roads, airplane companies, hotels, meals, etc. 
(3) As above, for expenses. (4) None, other 
than locally reported by the press, following 
addresses to conventions or business groups. 
(5) Tax equality in general. 

Letts, David S., attorney at law, 901 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C., American Tran- 
sit Association, 292 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (1) Received for services as 
attorney for American Transit Association 
same amount of compensation as reported in 
previous report. Also reimbursed for actual 
business expenses amounting to $133.72. (2) 
Railroads, taxicabs, etc.; hotels and restau- 
rants; merchants and others. (8) Traveling 
and living expenses away from Washington, 
Expenses in Washington for transportation, 
fees, dues, etertainment, and miscellaneous. 
(4) None. (5) In connection with proposed 
legislation affecting the transit industry, reg- 
istrant may present the views of members of 
the American Transit Association. 

Levine, Seth, CIO Martime Committee, 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. (1) 
$1,365 salary; $130 expenses. Half time spent 
on legislative activities; half on research 
work. (2) Expenses paid to taxi companies, 
telephone companies, dispensers of periodi- 
cals. (3) Taxies, telephone calls, periodicals. 
(4) CIO News, NMU Pilot, IFAWA Fisher- 
man, the American Marine Engineers. (5) 
Support legislation in the interest of sea- 
men, longshoremen, fishermen, and allied 
maritime workers and oppose legislation det- 
rimental to them. 

Lewis, George J., Union Station, Lexington, 
Ky.; Kentucky Railroad Association, Louis- 
ville, Ky. (For fuller details see Form B, filed 
on June 8, 1947.) (1) No moneys received, 
except reimbursements for out of pocket ex- 
pense amounting to $375.00. (2) Hotel, 
restaurant, dining car, pullman, taxies, tele- 
phone, etc. (3) For living and traveling ex- 
penses. (4) None. (5) Employed to support 
legislation favorable to the railroad industry, 
and to oppose legislation detrimental to that 
industry. 

Lewis, John R., 1108 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Standard Oil Co. (Indi- 
ana), 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
III. (1) The undersigned has neither re- 
ceived nor expended any money during the 
quarter April through June 1949 for the 
pi as defined in section 307 (a) (b) of 
Public Law 610. My activities have considted 
wholly of the maintenance of an information 
service for my company. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) Interested gen- 
erally in legislation affecting the petroleum 
industry. 

Libby, Frederick J., executive secretary, 
National Council for Prevention of War. 1013 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


(1) Salary, $1,174.98; expenses, $148.23; total - 


$1,818.21. (2) Expenses for railroad tickets, 
hotels, taxies, porters, telephone and tele- 
graph services, postage and miscellaneous 
expenses when away from Washington. (3) 
Speaking trips, attending conferences, meet- 
ing, etc. (4) Peace Action, monthly News 
Bulletin of the National Council for Preven- 
tion of War. (5) Supports, in pursuance of 
the purposes of the organization, legislation 
which promotes peace and opposes legisla- 
tion which, in our judgment, leads to war. 

Liljenquist, L. Blaine, Washington repre- 
sentative, Western States Meat Packers As- 
sociation, Inc., 1415 K Street NW., Washing- 


*Filed for second quarter, 1949. 
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ton, D. C.; Mr. E. F. Forbes, president, West- 
ern States Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
604 Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
(1) Received quarterly salary of $2,125 plus 
$908.66 reimbursement for expenses incurred 
in operating the Washington office, of which 
$471.20 was expended in the interest of leg- 
islation. (2) Various. (3) Taxi fares, sec- 
retarial service, statements and letters for 
congressional committees and Members of 
Congress, fees for part time legislative as- 
sistant, and for other miscellaneous pur- 
poses. (4) None. (5) Interested in legisla- 
tion affecting the livestock and meat in- 
dustry. 

Litschert, Robert G., National Association 
of Electric Companies, 1200 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Received 
salary of $2,250 as an employee of the Na- 
tional Association of Electric Companies, and 
reimbursements of $630.63 of routine ex- 
penses incurred in the performance of all 
duties and assignments, only a part of which 
salary and expenses was for those purposes 
described in section 308(a) or otherwise 
within the scope of Public Law No. 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress. (2) Various ho- 
tels, restaurants, taxicab companies, tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, book stores 
and stationers. (3) Transportation, $173.10; 
meals, $271.95; telephone, $28.13; publica- 
tions, $23.45; miscellaneous, $102.75. (4) 
None. (5) One of the purposes and activi- 
ties of the National Association of Electric 
Companies, of which I am an employee, is to 
provide its members with a medium through 
which they can exchange ideas and take 
appropriate action on problems of mutual 
concern and interest, including legislative 
matters. The association therefore is in- 
terested in legislation that might affect its 
members as going business concerns. 

Littell, Norman M., 1422 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Navajo Tribe of Indians, 
residing in Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Colorado, superintendent, Window Rock, 
Ariz. (1) For quarter ending June 30, 
1949: Received $1,875 as legal retained for 
services from February 8 to May 7, 1949, 
as general counsel; $189.25 for expenses as 
general counsel (travel and otherwise), and 
$74.90 to reimburse for fees and expenses 
paid to expert witnesses, (2) To employees 
of registrant's law office, including stenog- 
raphers, and to expert witnesses. (3) For 
legal services in connection with Navajo 
business. (4) None. (5) No specific legis- 
lation, but registrant is to represent the 
Navajo Indians as requested at any hearings 
when legislation affecting the Navajos is be- 
ing considered. 

Little, Charles R., executive j 
7280 Kenwood Road, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Ohio Valley Conservation and Flood Control 
Congress, Dr. Charles E. Holzer, Sr., presi- 
dent, Holzer Hospital, Gallipolis, Ohio. 
(1) Total received for salary, $900; total re- 
ceived for expenses, $600; total expenses, 
$760.47; actual amount directly chargeable 
to lobbying would be less than totals shown 
above. (2) Varieus railroads, restaurants, 
hotels, vendors, stores, etc. (3) Transporta- 
tion $198.44; lodging $96.83; meals $78.77; 
tips $28.22; office (communication, equip- 
ment, periodicals, supplies, etc.), $358.21. 
(4) None. (5) Not solely employed for this 
purpose, but concerned with any legisla- 
tion, Federal or State, dealing with flood con- 
trol and allied conservation in the Ohio 
Valley. 

Little, Walter J., 510 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway, 121 East Sixth Street, Los An- 
geles; Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco; Union Pacific Railroad, 422 
West Sixth Street, Los Angeles; Northwestern 
Pacific Railroad, 65 Market Street, San 
Prancisco; and Western Pacific Railroad, 526 
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Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. (1) 
None. (2) None. (3) [Blank.] (4) None. 


(5) All legislation affecting the railroads. 

Littlepage, John M., 832 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; The American To- 
bacco Co., Inc., 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. (1) None (see attached statement“ 
which was filed with registration statement). 
(2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) 
None. 

Livingston,’ Lawrence, 2000 Russ Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. (1) About $900. (2) 
American Air Lines; May‘lower Hotel; various 
others. (3) Solely for transportation and 
other traveling expenses of registrant. 
(4) None, (5) Walter amendment to Lucas 
Act; Downey amendment to Walter amend- 
ment. 

Locke, Gordon C., Committee for Pipe Line 
Companies, 632 Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Total compensation received, 
$3,375, for all activities, including those 
which have no relation to Federal legislation; 
actual expenditures $9.75. (2) Taxicab oper- 
ators. (3) Transportation between office 
and Capitol. (4) None. 5) All legislation 
that might affect the oil industry as related 
to petroleum and petroleum products pipe 
lines. 

Lodge, F. S., The National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 616 Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Of salary received by me 
during the preceding calendar quarter, $75 
may be allocable to attempts to influence the 

ge or defeat of legislation. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) The Fertilizer 
Review, published by the National Fertilizer 
Association, Inc., Washington, D. C. (5) 
Any legislation that might affect the manu- 
facture or distribution of fertilizer or the 
general agricultural economy, including such 
bills in the Eighty-first Congress as H. R. 
2756, H. R. 855, and H. R. 3045. 

Lofgren, Charles E., Fleet Reserve Associa- 
tion, Investment Building, Fifteenth and K 
Streets NW., Washington, D. C. (1) $1,500 
salary. (2) Self, for living expenses. (3) 
Salary. (4) Naval Affairs, official publication 
of Fleet Reserve Association. (5) Personnel 
and veteran legislation affecting members of 
the Fleet Reserve Association and armed 
services, 

Lomen, Carl J., Colman Bulding, Seattle, 
Wash.; City of Nome, Alaska, and Northwest- 
ern Alaska Chamber of Commerce. (1) No 
money received since last report. (2) My 
work has been completed and I withdraw as a 
lobbyist. (3) |Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) 
Nome, Alaska, Seawall, included in Army civil 
functions bill with Eighty-first Congress, 

Lord, Day & Lord, 25 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; 1216 Tower Building, Washington, D. 
O.; Agency of Canadian Car and Foundry Co., 
Ltd. 30 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (1) $24,- 
929.25. (2) No disbursements made during 
second quarter of 1949. (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) Legislation having relation te 
World War I claims. 

Lorence,* Walter E., The Ohio Valley Im- 
provement Association, Inc., 730 Federal Re- 
serve Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. (1) 
Regular salary for January, February, and 
March, 1949, as reported on Form B. (2) 
Self. (3) [Blank.] (4) Progress News, a 
publication of the Ohio Valley Improvement 
Association, Inc. (5) In the interest of navi- 
gation and flood control projects in the Ohio 
Valley. $ 

Love, Richard H., Judge Advocates Associa- 
ticn, 312 Denrike Building, Washington, D. C. 
(1) For services of Richard H. Love as execu- 
tive secretary, $1,300; for expenditures for 
rent, secretarial hire, printing, postage and 
officie maintenance, $2,200.96. (2) Landlord, 
secretary-stenographer, printer, stationer, 


Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
Filed with the Secretary only. 
* Filed with the Clerk only. 
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mailing service, post office. (3) Maintenance 
of national offices of association. No direct 
expenditures for lobbying activity. Activity 
of association limited to advisng members of 
developments, soliciting their views and mak- 
ing composite views of membership known to 
Congress at public hearings. (4) 1. Judge 
Advocate Journal, December 1948 and June 
1949 issues; 2. Copy of proposed Unifcrm 
Code of Military Justice and questionnaire, 
April 1949. (5) Legislation affecting military 
justice; the functions, administration, and 
operation of the legal departments of the 
armed forces and agencies related to national 
security. 

Lovelady, Rufus M., eare of 900 F Street 
NW, Washington, D. C.; Lodge No. 14, Amer- 
ican Federation of Government Employees, 
Box 1703, Balboa, C. Z. (1) $1,425 for period 
April 1 to June 30, 1949. (2) Landlord for 
rent, grocery stores, service stations, restau- 
rants. (3) Rent, food for self and family, 
gasoline and oil, meals away from home. 
(5) Retirement legislation for employees of 
Panama Canal, pay legislation, other legisla- 
tion favorable to Federal employees. Oppcse 
any legislation unfavorable to Federal em- 
ployees. f 

Lucas, James C., American Retail Federa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) $200, salary; $51.40, expenses. (2) Taxi 
drivers and restaurants. (3) Transportation 
and meals. (4) American Retail Federation 
informational bulletins to the retail in- 
dustry. (5) Legislation affecting retail in- 
dustry, including tax revision, labor law re- 
vision, social-security law revision. 

Lunn, Dr. Carl E., 1501 West Washington, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 
Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. (1) Received no 
salary. During past 3 months received 
$77.65 commission on local club dues, etc., 
partially covering incidental expenses for 
printing, mailing, etc., of local club notices. 
(2) Post office, print shop, stationery, tele- 
phone, and other incidental expenses for 
local Townsend Clubs. (3) In interest of 
‘Townsend Clubs of Arizona, and State welfare 
and in behalf of Townsend plan as per H. R. 
2135 and H. R. 2136. (4) None, except news- 
papers occasionally give announcements of 
local club meetings. (5) In behalf of Town- 
send plan as per H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136. 

Lynch, Thomas F., George A. Pflaum, Pub- 
lications, Inc., and Classroom Periodical 
Publishers Association, 129 East Third Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. (1) Received in salary, $1,885; 
received for expenses, $868.14. (2) Hotel, 
meals, travel, and clerical assistance. (3) As 
above. (4) None. (5) To oppose H. R. 2945 
and S. 1103. 

Lynn, A. L., Island Creek Coal Co. and 
Pond Creek Pocahontas Co., Guaranty Bank 
Building, Huntington, W. Va. (1) Receipts: 
For all services rendered the companies 
listed below I received the following salaries 
during the last calendar quarter: Island 
Creek Coal Co., $3,750; Pond Creek Pocahon- 
tas Co., $1,240. Although the above salaries 
are not paid for the purpose of influencing 
legislation, they are reported in full for the 
reason that I am unable to determine what 
part, if any, of my services comes within the 
scope of Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth 
Congress. Expenditures: Reimbursement 
for expenditures to cover items listed under 
question (3), $110. (2) Railroads, taxi opera- 
tors, hotels, restaurants, telephone and tele- 
graph companies, and recipients of miscel- 
laneous expenditures. (3) Travel, hotel ac- 
commodations, meals, telephone and tele- 
graph and miscellaneous. (4) None. (5) I 
am not employed to support or oppose specific 
legislation. I am interested generally in all 
legislation affecting the coal industry such 
as taxes, labor, transportation, Government 
controls, Government expenditures, etc. 
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Lynn, John C., 261 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C.; American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, 109 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, III. (1) Approximately $388.67 ex- 
pended. (See item (6) of Form B, filed De- 
cember 1948). (2) Taxis, air lines, railroads, 
restaurants, hotels. (3) ‘Transportation, 
meals, lodging. (4) None. (5) In accord- 
ance with the annual meeting resolutions 
adopted by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, proposed legislation on the follow- 
ing matters has been supported or opposed: 
Agricultural appropriations, fertilizer, labor- 
management relations, wage-hour amend- 
ments, Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, acreage allotments, Commodity Credit 
Corporation charter amendments, reciprocal 
trade agreements extension, Federal aid to 
education, rural housing, health, displaced 
persons, amendments to Clark-McNary Act, 
postal rates, rural roads, amendment of sec- 
tion 7 of Clayton Act, international wheat 
agreement, foot-and-mouth disease labora- 
tory, social-security amendments, Atlantic 
Charter, amendments to Agricultural Act of 
1948, amendments to the Department of Agri- 
culture Organic Act of 1944. 

Lyon, A. E., executive secretary, Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, 10 Independ- 
ence Avenue SW., Washington, D.C. (1) No 
money received except regular salary and ex- 
penses. No money expended for the purpose 
of attempting to influence the passage or 
defeat of any legislation. Total salary for 
quarter, $2,250. Total expenses for quarter, 
$644.29. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) Incidental to other and varied duties 
which comprise the major part of work, all 
legislative proposals of concern to labor and 
railway labor in particular. 

Lyons, Jerome J., John F. Jelke Co., 759 
South Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago, III. (1) 
No money is received other than salary, inci- 
dental to regular employment as director of 
personnel of the company, and reimburse- 
ment for transportation, lodging, and meals. 
(2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) 
Support of proposals for repeal of taxes on 
oleomargarine. 

McAvoy, Harold, National Association Post 
Office and Railway Mail Service Mail Han- 
dlers, Watchmen and Messengers; 900 F Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. (1) $1,680 must take 
care of all expenses for the quarter. (2) 
Harold McAvoy, legislative representative. 
(3) Legislation for the benefit of all mail 
handlers, watchmen, and messengers em- 
ployed by the Post Office Department. (4) 
The Mail Handlers Journal. (5) He must 
support all legislation that will benefit all 
mail handlers, watchmen, and messengers 
employed by the Post Office Department. 

McBreem, Thomas J., National Association 
of Real Estate Boards and its realtors’ Wash- 
ington committee, 22 West Monroe Street, 
Chieago, Ill., and 1737 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Salary (60 percent of time 
devoted to legislative activities), $866.66; 
reimbursement by employer for travel ex- 
penses, incidental expenses, and per diem, 
$183.21; total $1,049.87. (2) Various. (3) 
Incidentals. (4) Attached list shows names 
of papers, periodicals, magazines, and other 
publications to which news releases and arti- 
cles have been mailed. Complete informa- 
tion as to the extent to which material has 
been published by these publications is not 
available. (5) Any legislation affecting the 
real-estate industry. 

McBride, Jonas A., 10 Independence Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C.; Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 318 
Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio. (1) Salary 
of Jonas A. McBride, vice president, national 
legislative representative, $2,500; salary of 
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stenographer $1,111.56; printing and supplies, 
$20.95; rent, $270; personal expenses, $l,- 
274.95; telephone and telegraph, 95.91; 
premium of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, $16. (2) Salary to Jonas A. McBride 
and Glenn C. Russell, stenographer. Print- 
ing and supplies to various printers and sta- 
tionery firms. Rent to Labor newspaper, 10 
Independence Avenue. (3) For maintenance 
of office of national legislative representative 
of Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. (4) None. (5) All legislation 
affecting the interests of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

McCann, Richard, Local 802, A. F. of M., 
1267 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. (1) We are a com- 
mittee of three, representing the American 
Federation of Musicians: Paul J. Schwarz, 
local 161, Washington, D. C.; Richard Mc- 
Cann, local 802, New York, N. X.; and J. 
Elmer Martin, local 40, Baltimore, Md., on 
20-percent cabaret-tax reduction. Acknowl- 
edgment of cur registration filed, was 
dated April 20, 1949. We have met as a com- 
mittee during the quarter, April, May, and 
June but have submitted no bills as yet, nor 
received any money, therefore we are mailing 
in reports blank. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). 
(4) See (1). (5) See (1). 

McCarthy, Frank J., Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., 211 Southern Building, Fifteenth and 
H Streets NW., Washington, D.C. (1) Salary, 
$1,600 per month, which is paid for all the 
services rendered to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., only a part of which have to do 
with legislation; $315.80 was expended by me 
as expense money, during the second quar- 
ter of 1949, for taxicabs, meals, automobile 
expenses, and incidentals; in addition to this 
amount, I also received $736.90 for expenses 
incurred in connection with other duties per- 
formed for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
which have no relation to the purposes cov- 
ered by this act. (2) Various transportation 
companies, restaurants, garages, communi- 
cation companies, etc. (3) $315 was ex- 
pended by me as expense money, during the 
second quarter of 1949, for taxicabs, meals, 
automobile expenses, and incidentals. (4) 
None. (5) Legislation affecting the interest 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

McCaskill,’ J. L., associate secretary, De- 
partment of Higher Education, National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. (1) Salary, $1,631.68 
which covers both legislative and nonlegis- 
lative activities; estimated for legislative 
services, $100; expenses, none. (2) Self, sal- 
ary; expenses, none. (3) No expense in- 
curred. (4) College and University Bulletin. 
(5) To support any and all legislation de- 
signed to strengthen public education in all 
of its areas. 

McCaskill, J. L., associate secretary, De- 
partment of Higher Education, National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. (1) Salary, $1,631.68, 
which covers both legislative and nonlegis- 
lative activities; estimated for legislative 
services, $100; expense, none. (2) Self; sal- 
ary; expenses; none. (3) No expense in- 
curred, (4) College and University Bulletin. 
(5) To support any and all legislation de- 
signed to strengthen public education in all 
of its areas. 

McCloskey,’ Bryson deHaas, Post Office Box 
1657, Washington, D. C.; self, in the interest 
of 40,000,000 youth of this and future gen- 
erations, 1316 L Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) No money has been received or 
expended during the calendar quarter ending 
March 31, 1949. (2) No money has been 
paid. (3) No money has been paid. (4) 


ë Filed for first quarter, 1949. 
*Filed for second quarter, 1949. 
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None have been published as yet. Prepared 
apd ready for printing are briefs relating to 
the following proposed legislation and con- 
gressional investigations. (5) (1) Legisla- 
tion requiring all philanthropies and -non- 
profit organizations to make yearly detailed 
public reports of all funds received by them; 
(2) legislation instigating an investigation 
of the methods employed by big business 
and their paid agents to prevent the manu- 
facture of a low-priced auto for the people; 
(3) legislation instigating an investigation 
of philanthropies as big-business-controlled 
monopolies; (4) legislation instigating an 
investigation of the United States Post Office 
Inspection Department as an agent of big 
business. Á 

McCloskey,* Bryson de Haas, 1316 L Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; self, in the interest 
of 40,000,000 youth of the United States, 
Post Office Box 1657, Washington, D. C. (1) 
All expenditures made by own personal funds. 
(2) United States Post Office, $10 permit; 
United States Post Office, $14.63 postage; Cen- 
tral Zone Press, cut, $50 masthead; envelopes, 
$16.66; rubber stamps, delivery, etc., mis- 
cellaneous, $11.15. (3) Third-class postage 
on mailings of Publix Patriot, advance 
sample 4 pages prepared primarily to bring 
the contents to the attention of all Mem- 
bers of the Congress. (4) Publix Patriot 
(prepublication 4-page advance issue). (5) 
(1) To require all philanthropies and non- 
profit organizations to make yearly detailed 
public reports of all funds received by them; 
(2) instigating an investigation of the 
methods employed by big business and their 
paid agents to prevent the manufacture of 
& low-priced auto for the people; (3) insti- 
gating an investigation of philanthropies as 
big-business-controlled monopolies; (4) in- 
stigating an investigation of the United 
States Post Office Inspection Department as 
an agent of big business and paid agents. 

McClure, Warren C., Box 207, Camden, 
Ark.; Mississippi Valley Association, 511 Lo- 
cust Street, St. Louis, Mo. (1) None for 
legislative purposes. (2) None for legisla- 
tive purposes. (3) [Blank.] (4) None. 
(5) None at the present time. 

McDonald,’ Angus H., Farmers Educational 
and Cooperative Union of America, 300 B 
Street SE., Washington, D. C. (1) None. 
(2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) All 
major pending legislation. 

McDonald,’ Angus H., 300 B. Street SE., 
Washington, D. C.; Farmers Educational and 
Cooperative Union of America (National 
Farmers Union), 1555 Sherman Street, Den- 
ver, Colo. (1) None. (2) None. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) All major pending legislation. 

McFarland,’ Rev. A. J., The Christian 
Amendment Movement, 914 Clay Street, To- 
peka, Kans. (1) Salary, $750; expenses, $400; 
total, $1,150. (2) Salary to self. Expenses 
for travel, hotel, etc. (3) Answered above. 
(4) The Christian Patriot, 914 Clay Street, 


Topeka, Kans. (5) Support a Christian 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 


McFarland,’ Rev. A. J., Christian Amend- 
ment Movement, 914 Clay Street, Topeka, 
Kans. (1) Salary, $750; expenses, $150; total, 
$900. (2) Salary to self, expenses to hotels, 
travel, etc. (3) Answered above. 
Christian Patriot, 914 Clay Street, Topeka, 
Kans. (5) To support a Christian amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

McGinnis, Edward F., Distilled Spirits In- 
stitute, 1135 National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Salary same as previous 
report shown on form b, dated May 1, 1949. 
No expenses have been authorized or incurred 
for purposes listed under this act. (2) See 


8 Filed for first quarter, 1949. 
Filed for second quarter, 1949. 
Filed with the Secretary only. 
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(1). (3) See (1). (4) None. (5) Any leg- 
islation affecting the industry represented 
is reported to members, including such bills 
in the Eighty-first Congress as H. R. 2547, 
H. R. 2548, and H. R. 3541. This is my final 
report; employment terminating as of this 
date. 


McGough, Richard, Washington Railroad 
Association, 515 Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 
(1) Salary as stated in original registration. 
Expenditures in connection with Federal 
legislation: None. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) None. (5) Any legislation affecting 
transcontinental railroads operating in the 
State of Washington. 

McGrath, Thomas Edward, Mail Recep- 
tion, General Delivery, Washington 1, D. C.; 
Taxpayers of United States of America, 
United States Treasury. (1) Approximately 
$165. (2) Thomas Edward McGrath. (3) 
To use as I see fit in behalf of the taxpayers 
of the United States of America, via the 
Nation’s welfare. (4) None. (5) None. 

McGrath, Tom J., Fuels Research Coun- 
cil, Inc., 324 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Regularly retained by Fuels 
Research Council, Inc., for services having 
no relationship to legislative matters, but 
during second quarter of 1949 performed 
services which might be classed as legisla- 
tive. Time consumed thereon requires an 
allocation of $100 in fees for such service. 
(2) No payments. (3) [Blank.] (4) None. 
(5) Legislation affecting competitive fuels. 

McKercher, M. C., the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, 3860 Lindell Boulevard, Saint 
Louis, Mo. (1) None (not active). (2) 
None. (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) Not 
employed during quarter. 

McKercher,® M. C., the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, 3860 Lindell Boulevard, Saint 
Louis, Mo. (1) Salary $392.50 monthly, total 
for quarter $1,177.50. Expenses for quarter 
ending June 30, 1949, $918.85. No money 
expended in connection with legislative work. 
(2) Hotel Hamilton, various restaurants, 
telephone, telegraph, postage, pullman, 
streetcar and taxi fares. (3) Necessary liv- 
ing and transportation expenses. (4) None. 
(5) Legislation affecting the welfare of rail- 
road employees. 

McKiernan, George F., Geo. F. McKiernan 
& Co., 1056 West Van Buren, Chicago, II. 
(1) Geo. F. McKiernan & Co., 1056 West Van 
Buren, Chicago, $657.79; National Council on 
Business Mail, Inc., 105 West Monroe, Chi- 
cago, Ill., $320.41. (2) Transportation to and 
from Washington, D. C., paid to air lines and 
railroads, $512.58; hotels, meals, entertain- 
ment, etc., $465.62. (3) Same as above (2). 
(4) Postal Service Bulletin, published 
monthly by National Council on Business 
Mail, Inc. (5) Postal-rate legislation. 

McKinley, Royce B., National Grain Trade 
Council, 604 Hibbs Building, Washington, 
D. C. (1) Salary and expenses received dur- 
ing period amounted to $1,238.75 of which 
less than $5 was spent for any purpose cov- 
ered by the act. (2) Taxicab fares, no one o 
which was in excess of 70 cents. (3) Trans- 
portation. (4) None other than weekly 
newsletter published by employer. (5) Leg- 
islation affecting egriculture in general and 
the grain trade in particular. 

McLaughlin, Joseph V., 923 Chestnut 
Street, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. (1) Received for full quarter $2,800, 
regular salary as general auditor, Railway 
Express Agency, Inc, (April 1 to June 30 on 
this assignment intermittently $1,524.39). 
For traveling expenses this assignment, 


$669.29. (2) Various hotels, restaurants, 
pullman, (3) Hotel, meals, pullman fare, 
taxicabs. (4) None. (5) H. R. 2945, S. 1103, 


bills to readjust postal rates. 


Filed for first quarter 1949. 
Filed for second quarter 1949. 
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McLaughlin, Robert E., AMVETS (Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War II), 724 Ninth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) I have 
been serving as national legislative director 
of AMVETS at a modest retainer; but I have 
submitted my resignation from this position, 
effective June 30, 1949. (2) See (1). (3) See 
(1). (4) None. (5) To support legislation 
beneficial to the membership of AMVETS and 
veterans of World War II in general, con- 
sistent with the interests of the country. 

McLaughlin, Robert E., National Associa- 
tion of United States Storekeeper-Gagers, 
Mayfiower Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
(1) Received personal fee of $350. (2) See 
(1). (3) See (1). (4) The Gauger (official 
publication of the above association). (5) 
To support legislation beneficial to this 
client and civil service employees in general. 

McMains, W. H., Distilled Spirits Institute, 
1135 National Press Building, Washington, 
D. C. (1) Salary same as previous report. 
No expenses have been authorized or incurred 
for purposes listed under this act. (2) See 
(1). (3) See (1). (4) None. (5) Any legis- 
lation affecting the industry represented is 
reported to members, including such bills in 
the Eighty-first Congress as H. R. 2547, H. R. 
2548, and H. R. 3541. 

McMillan, Robert W., Management Plan- 
ning of Washington, Inc., 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) $2,100, 
with less than one-twentieth of the time and 
services for which such compensation was 
paid being for activities which might con- 
celvably be construed as coming within the 
purview of any of the provisions of title III 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
$68.50, reimbursement of expenses allocable 
to foregoing activities. (2) Taxi drivers and 
operators of eating and refreshment places. 
(3) Transportation and other normal out-of- 
pocket expenses. (4) None. (5) No specific 
legislation. 

Meduatters,“ Geneva F., 1917 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Salary, $1,279.14; expense, $161.38. (2) Rail- 
roads, air lines, post office, telephone and 
telegraph companies, taxies. (3) Travel, 
postage, telephone, telegraph, transportation. 
(4) The Independent Woman, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. (5) Equal rights 
amendment; opposition to discriminations 
against women; Federal aid in support of 
public education; jury service for women; 
child labor legislation; United Nations 
participation; merit system; Women's Bu- 
reau appropriations; and universal military 
training. 


MacCracken, William P., Jr., American Op- 
tometric Association, 1152 National Press 


Building, Washington, D. C. (1) See at- 
tached sheet.“ (2) See (1). (3) See (1). 
(4) None. (5) See attached sheet.“ 


Macleay, Lachlan, Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, 511 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. (1) 
Total reimbursable expenses in connection 
with general work done for the Mississippi 
Valley Association. All reimbursed by asso- 
ciation, $1,444.85. (2) Railroads, air lines, 
etc., $711.08; hotels and miscellaneous, 
$733.77. (3) Travel, subsistence and inci- 
dentals. (4) None. (5) A portion of Mr. 
Macleay's time was used in regard to legis- 
lation relating to river and harbor mainte- 
nance and improvement; the American mer- 
chant marine; soil conservation; flood con- 
trol; regulation of domestic transportation. 

Macleay & Lynch, Commonwealth Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Henry F. DeBardele- 
ben and Associates, care of DeBardeleben 
Coal Corp., Transportation Building, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. (1) Total expenses related 
to proposed legislation, $268.04 (all to be 


Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
ë Filed for first quarter, 1949. 
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reimbursed). (2) C. & P. Telephone Co., 
taxicabs, eto. (3) Long-distance telephone 
calls, cabs, and miscellaneous. (4) None. 
(5) Legislation relative to Inland Waterways 
Corporation. 

Macnamee, W. Bruce, National Federation 
of American Shipping, Inc., 1809 G Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) $350 a month 
($1,050 per quarter) allocable to legislative 
activities, received from the National Fed- 
eration of American Shipping, Inc.: $97.80 
received for luncheon expenses ($49.95, April; 
$47.85, May). (2) The undersigned. (3) 
See item (1). (4) None. (5) Not employed 
to support or oppose any particular legis- 
lation. 

Madaris, James B., Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen of America, 220 South Alfred Street, 
Alexandria, Va. (1) None. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Magee, Miss Elizabeth S., National Con- 
sumers League, 348 Engineers’ Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. (1) Salary, part time, 
$666.64; Washington, D. C., and return, 
travel expense, $68.65. (2) Elizabeth S. Ma- 
gee. (3) Salary and travel expenses. (4) 
National Consumers League Bulletin. (5) 
Supporting minimum-wage legislation; ex- 
tension of social security. 

Maloney, Walter E., 40 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y.; National Federation of Ameri- 
can Shipping, 1809 G Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) $37.55. (2) Taxicab drivers, 
telephone company. (3) Transportation and 
communication to and from Capitol. (4) 
None. (5) H. R. 858; S. 336. 

Manasco, Carter, 3611 Greenway Place, 
Alexandria, Va.; National Business Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1001 Fifteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) $2,400 fee; out-of-pocket 
expenses. (2) Lunches, $85.85; taxicabs, 
$38.40; telephone calls, $5; restaurants, taxi 
companies, and Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. pay stations. (3) Food, cab fares, 
and telephone calls. (4) None. (5) All leg- 
islation affecting controlled circulation pub- 
lications, 

Manasco, Carter, 3611 Greenway Place, 
Alexandria, Va.; National Coal Association, 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
(1) $2,600 on straight fee basis; expenses 
out of pocket. (2) Lunches, $85.85; 
taxicabs, $38.40; telephone calls, $5; 
restaurants, cab companies, and Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co, pay stations. (3) 
Same as (2). (4) None. (5) All legisla- 
tion affecting the bituminous coal industry. 

Mann, W. Robert, 2642 Ninth Street, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio; Foreman’s Association of 
America, 1627 Barlum Tower, Detroit, Mich. 
(1) Transportation, meals, lodgings, and 
other incidentals for a 5-day stay in Wash- 
ington, D. C. (2) PCA Air Lines and Conti- 
nental Hotel. (3) Living expenses while 
lobbying. (4) The Supervisor. (5) To op- 
pose the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Marchbanks, Miss Modane, 901 Lincoln 
Tower, Chicago, III.; National Association of 
Margarine Manufacturers, Washington, D. C. 
(1) $87.89. (2) Various persons. (3) Travel 
expenses, taxies, incidental expenses. (4) 
None. (5) Any margarine legislation. 

Margolin, Leo J., 235 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Citizens Committee 
on Displaced Persons, 303 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (1) None. Compensation 
and expenses received as stated on registra- 
tion statement. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) [Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Margolin, Mrs. Olya, 1637 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; National 
Council of Jewish Women, 1819 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. (1) $1,305 (gross, before in- 
corne-tax deduction) in salary received from 
the National Council of Jewish Women, 1819 
Broadway, New York City, none of which was 
spent in connection with work; $53.55 re- 
ceived from above, spent for carfare, postage, 
etc, (2) No one, (3) None. (4) [Blank]. 
(5) Not employed specifically to support or 
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oppose any legislation, but for the purpose 
of securing information to be transmitted 
to headquarters for the preparation of educa- 
tional and other material. 

Mark, James, Jr., United Mine Workers of 
America, 1485 K Street NW. and 900 Fif- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
Since April 1, 1949, there has been received 
by affiant as salary the sum of $2,500 and as 
per diem for personal living expenses the sum 
of $366, a totai of $2,866. (2) No sums in any 
amount have been paid by affiant to any 
person other than affiant’s expenditures for 
normal, everyday, living expenses such as 
transportation, meals, etc., in the regular 
discharge of his duties. (3) Answered in (2) 
above. (4) None. (5) Any and all legisla- 
tion construed to be directly or indirectly 
beneficial or detrimental to the United Mine 
Workers of America and its members. 

Markham, Baird H., American Petroleum 
Institute, 50 West Fiftieth Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) See attached schedule for answers 
to items (1) to (5). 

Marks, Herbert S., 1200 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; the Detroit Edison 
Co., 2000 Second Avenue, Detroit, Mich. (1) 
Fee for professional legal services, $2,562.50; 
reimbursement for disbursements, $206.54; 
total disbursements, $101.09. (These figures 
represent that portion of the total receipts 
from and disbursements for client during the 
quarter fairly allocable to services described 
in paragraph (5) below.) (2) Railroad and 
air-line companies, telephone and telegraph 
companies, taxis, post office, and Government 
Printing Office. (3) Traveling expenses, 
communications, and miscellaneous. (4) 
None. (5) Registrant's general legal services 
to this client include services in connection 
with support of H. R. 858 and other measures 
to eliminate so-called overtime on overtime 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Marks, Raymond E., Southern Pacific Co., 
43 Sierra Street, Reno, Nev. (1) Expended 
and was reimbursed, $221.12, which was ex- 
pended as follows: Meals, $74.25; hotel, $28; 
pullman, $84.12; streetcar, taxicab, and bus 
fares, $6.50; tips, $20.75; miscellaneous, $7.50. 
(2) Hotel Statler, Washington, various res- 
taurants, pullman and railroad companies, 
taxi drivers, porters, bellboys, waiters, tele- 
phone companies, et al. (3) Meals and 
lodging, pullman accommodations, taxi and 
bus service, telephone calls, postage, porter, 
bellboy, waiter, and other services. (4) 
None. (5) Federal legislation affecting 
Nevada railroads (Southern Pacific, Union 
Pacific, Western Pacific). 

Marran, Donald J., Chadbourne, Wallace, 
Parke & Whiteside, 25 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (1) The firm of Chadbourne, Wal- 
lace, Parke & Whiteside, of the above address 
of which registrant is an associate, expended 
the sum of $1.63 in connection with the pro- 
posed legislation described in item (5) here- 
of, for which it was or will be reimbursed by 
the American Tobacco Co. (2) New York 
Telephone Co. (3) Telephone toll calls. (4) 
None. (5) Tax legislation extending the 85 
percent dividend received credit to dividends 
received from resident foreign corporations 
to the extent that such resident foreign cor- 
porations derive income from United States 
sources. 

Marran, Donald J., Chadbourne, Wallace, 
Parke & Whiteside, 25 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (1) Registrant expended the sum of 
$43.50 during the quarter ended June 30, 
1949, as traveling expenses, (2) Railroad 
company, pullman company, hotel, etc. (3) 
Traveling expenses. (4) None. (5) Tax leg- 
islation proposing to amend section 116 (a) 
and section 1621 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, pertaining to United States citizens 
earning income from sources outside the 
United States and withholding required on 
such income, 


Not printed. Filed in Clerk’s office, 
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Marsh, Benjamin C., Peoples Lobby, Inc., 
810 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
Total receipts $1,799.85. Salaries and wages, 
$483.60; Bulletin and printing, $615.75; rent, 
$165; postage, $258.72; withholding tax, and 
so forth, $88.86; supplies, $62.55; telephone 
company, $16.90; audit books, $50; expenses 
June conference, $41.35; expenses board 
meeting, $17.15; insurance company, $13.36; 
incidentals, $36.57. (2) Arlene Ryan, Graphic 
Arts Press, postage, J. B. Stein, Andrew 
Walker, Addressograph Corp., Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co.; withholding tax; F. 
S Chappel Co., B. C. Marsh, Colston Warne, 
Broadus Mitchell. (3) Salaries and wages 
for publicity and clerical work; other for 
maintaining office and getting out material. 
(4) We have not caused any article to be 
published but have sent material and releases 
to hundreds of papers. (5) Support attached 
program and oppose that against it. 

Marshall, J. Paul, 528 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Magothy River Asso- 
ciation, 908 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 
(1) None received; $6.31 expended. (2) 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., taxi 
drivers. (3) $2.31 long distance telephone 
calls; $4 taxies. (4) None. (5) Legislation 
involving construction of airport at United 
States Naval Academy. 

Marston, R. B., director, legislative-Federal 
relations division, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Salary, $2,178.07, which 
covers both legislative and nonlegislative ac- 
tivities; estimated for legislative service, 
$435.66; expenses, $31.10. (2) Self, salary; 
expenses, hotels, railroads, cabs, restaurants, 
etc. (3) Lunches, transportation, food, and 
customary personal expenses. (4) Legislative 
News Flash; NEA Journal (articles therein); 
informative articles in State educational 
magazines. (5) To support any and all leg- 
islation designed to strengthen public edu- 
cetion in all of its areas, 

Martin, J. Elmer, Local No. 40, A. F. of 
M., 487 North Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md.; 
American Federation of Musicians, 570 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. (1) We 
are a committee of three, representing the 
American Federation of Musicians; Paul J. 
Schwarz, Local 161, Washington, D. C.; Rich- 
ard McCann, Local 802, New York; and J. 
Elmer Martin, Local 40, Baltimore, Md., on 
20 percent cabaret tax reduction. Acknowl- 
edgment of our registration filed, was dated 
April 20, 1949. We have met as a committee 
during the quarter, April, May and June but 
have submitted no bills as yet, nor received 
any money, therefore we are mailing in re- 
ports blank. (2) [Blank]. (3) [Blank.] 
(4) [Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Martin,’ Robert F., Vitrified China Associa- 
tion, Inc., 312 Shoreham Building, Washing- 


ton, D. C. (1) No activities covered by the 
act. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.]} (4) 
[Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 


Masaoka, Mrs. Etsu, 300 Fifth Street NE., 
Washington, D. C., Japanese-American Citi- 
zens League Anti-Discrimination Committee, 
Inc., 406 Beason Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. (1) All moneys received include only 
monthly salary and expenses as explained in 
form B, filed January 3, 1949, except those 
(2) Telephone 
and telegraph companies, taxicabs. (3) In- 
formation, contacts, transportation. (4) 
News stories in Japanese language and Japa- 
nese American newspapers relating to work 
here are the only articles known to have been 
published because of our contacts with them. 
See accompanying list.“ (5) Legislation af- 
fecting persons of Japanese ancestry in the 
United States. 

Masaoka, Mike M., national legislative 
director, Japanese American Citizens League 
Anti-Discrimination Committee, 300 Fifth 


Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
* Filed with the Clerk only. 
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Street NE., Washington, D. C.; Japanese- 
American Citizens League Anti-Discrimina- 
tion Committee, 406 Beason Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. (1) All moneys received 
include only monthly salary and expenses as 
explained in form B, filed January 3, 1949. 
(2) Telegraph and telephone companies, taxi- 
cabs. (3) Information, contacts, transpor- 
tation. (4) News stories in Japanese lan- 
guage and Japanese-American newspapers re- 
lating to work here are the only articles 
known to have been published because of 
our contacts with them, See accompanying 
list* (5) Legislation affecting persons of 
Japanese ancestry in the United States. 

Maslow, Will, American-Jewish Congress, 
1834 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (1) Re- 
ceived $112.50 for services under Public Law 
601. Expended $60. In addition, received 
for services not under Public Law 601, $2,750. 
(2) Rail and hotel expenses for two trips to 
Washington, D.C. (3) To testify before the 
House Labor Committee, House Judiciary 
Committee, and Senate Judiciary Committee. 
(4) Law and Social Action, March-April, 
1949: NCRAC Bulletin on group libel. (5) 
Legislation designed to implement the re- 
port of the President's Committee on Civil 
Rights; to keep separate church and state; 
to liberalize immigration laws; to liberalize 
Senate rules; to prevent racial or religious 
defamation. 

Mason, Walter J., American Federation of 
Labor, 901 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Salary for April, May, and 
June, $2,210. Expenses for April, May, and 


June, $238.50. (2) Phone company and taxi 
drivers. (3) As stated above in No. 2. (4) 
None, (5) Affecting labor. 


Mathews, John Clifford, 914 Clay Street, 
Topeka, Kans.; Synod of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church of North America for the 
Christian Amendment Movement, 209 Ninth 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. (1) Salary received 
from J. S. Tibby (April-June 1949), $750; 


preaching fees to be applied on expenses, ` 


$155. (2) Salary used for personal and fam- 
ily expenses only. Expenses: Hotel, $20.86; 
meals, $10.28; railroad and bus fare, $22.09; 
auto mileage, $53.10; postage, telephone, etc., 
$4.68. (3) Travel and work in behalf of 
House Joint Resolution 181. (4) The Chris- 
tian Patriot and the Covenanter Witness, 
1121 Buchanan Street, Topeka, Kans. (5) 
In support of a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States which 
would recognize Jesus Christ as Saviour and 
Ruler of nations (H. J. Res. 181). 

Mathews, P. H., Association of American 
Railroads, 929 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) For services rendered 
to the Association of American Railroads as 
described in registration filed October 1, 1948, 
registrant received salary at rate as reported 
therein. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None (5) Registrant has worked on various 
legislation pertaining to the railroad indus- 
try asa whole. Work in opposition to the St. 
Lawrence seaway project (S. J. Res. 99), the 
Tombigbee waterway and other waterway 
appropriations, S. 1596, H. R. 4271, H. R. 378, 
S. 792, H. R. 2138, H. R. 2770, H. R. 104, H. R. 
2167, S. 653, S. 248, H. R. 328, S. 211. Regis- 
trant has supported S. 1008, H. R. 4965, H. R. 
5347, and has observed progress of various 
legislation as H. R. 44, S. 1103, H. R. 2945, S. 
256, and S. 257, S. Res. 50, and the Railroad 
Retirement Board appropriation. Registrant 
has observed and studied bills introduced, 

Meeks, E. A., National League of District 
Postmasters, 1110 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. ©. (1) Salary only, $1,050 for quarter 
ending June 30, 1949. (2) E. A. Meeks. (3) 
Salary. (4) The Postmaster's Advocate, 1110 
F Street NW., Washington, D. C. (5) Any 
legislation affecting postmasters. 

Middleton, P. Harvey, Railway Business 
Association, 38 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 


Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office, 
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cago, Ill. (1) The only money received by 
me during the period from April 1 to June 30, 
1949, was $4,999.98 in salary gross. No part 
of this salary was spent in legislative activ- 
ities. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) 
[Blank.] 

Miles, Clarence R., Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S. A., 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Received salary, $1,125; 
expenses, $158.53; expenses transportation, 
$59.94; telephone, $66.21; meals, $9.48; enter- 
tainment, $22.90. (2) Taxi companies, rail- 
road, telephone company, and restaurants, 
(3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) All legisla- 
tion of interest to business. 

Miles, Harold M., Southern Pacific Co., 65 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. (1) 
None for Federal legislation. (2) None paid. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) To oppose H. R. 
378 and S. 238, the communication bills. 

Miller, Charles C., 715 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (1) I have received from my em- 
ployers, the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., for the quarter ended June 30, 
1949, prorated on the basis of total expendi- 
tures for salary of self and secretary and for 
office expenses at the rate of 15 percent to 
cover time spent on legislative matters, a 
total of $718.95. (2) Salaries to registrant 
and secretary, $482.25; rent to Ring Build- 
ing, $94.50; phone and telegraph, $45; travel, 
$13.28 (air lines); dues and subscriptions, 
$12.86; postage, $7.52; guest meals, $40.10; 
taxis and miscellaneous expenses, $12.91; 
printing and office supplies, $10.53. (3) 
{Blank.] (4) Daily newspapers of general 
circulation and rubber-trade journals, gen- 
eral coverage of industry production and 
consumption reports and the position of the 
industry on tire excise taxes. (5) Modifica- 
tion of excise taxes on tires. 

Miller, Dale, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., Dallas Chamber of Commerce, Dallas, 
Tex.; Intracoastal Canal Association of Louisi- 
ana and Texas, Houston, Tex., Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur Co., Newgulf, Tex., and New York, N. Y. 
(1) Received: $1,500, plus $750 expenses, from 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce; $1,500, plus 
$172.70 expenses, from Intracoastal Canal 
Association; $1,500, plus $863.15 expenses, 
from Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. Expended: 
$1,785.85. This sum includes all business ex- 
penses in Washington, only a small portion of 
which would apply to activities within the 
purview of the act. (2) Mayfiower Hotel, 
United States Post Office, telephone and tele- 
graph companies, local transportation facili- 
ties, stationers, food and beverage establish- 
ments. (3) For purposes within scope of the 
act: Total office rent, $660; taxi fares, etc., 
$33.95; telephone and telegraph, $55.17; sta- 
tionery, other usual office expenses, $141.70; 
entertainment and miscellaneous, $183.90. 
(4) Monthly article in Dallas Magazine, offi- 
cial publication of Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce. (5) Legislation affecting flood con- 
trol, water transportation, river and harbor 
improvement, appropriations, and taxes. 

Milton, Charles J,, 1 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J.; Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America, Newark, N. J. (1) None. (2) None. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) H. R. 3237 and S. 
249. 

Mollin, F. E., executive secretary, American 
National Live Stock Association, 515 Cooper 
Building, Denver, Colo. (1) Have had no 
special contribution for lobbying purposes. 
The association finances handled in normal 
fashion. My compensation as executive sec- 
retary of the American National Live Stock 
Association is $1,000 a month. In addition, I 
received in January of this year a bonus of 
$1,000 for last year. (2) No payments to any 
one in connection with lobbying activities. 
Only part of the expense of myself as execu- 
tive secretary of the association on a trip to 
Washington in past quarter could be charge- 
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able to such. Total expense for this purpose 
was $522.40; telephone and telegram, $89.57; 
Washington stenographer, $75.94. Expense of 
legislative committee, paid by myself, $436.45. 
(3) [Blank.] (4) Our own official magazine, 
the American Cattle Producer. (5) Brannan 
farm program, foot-and-mouth research 
laboratory; legislation to repeal Swan Island 
Act; Reciprocal Trade Extension Act; amend- 
ment to buy-American law and to buy-Amer- 
ican clause in Army appropriation bill. 

Molnar, Joseph,“ Unemployed Service As- 
sociation, 225 Indiana Avenue, NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) None. (2) None. (3) [Blank.] 
(4) [Blank]. (5) Legislation for the unem- 
ployed. 

Mooney, William W., 406 Bernice Building, 
Tacoma, Wash., Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 
Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. (1) Total earned, 
$1,229.67; withheld out of this, with tax, 
$138.30; OAB, $12.29; hospital, $9; leaving 
$1,070.07. Out of this $402.65 spent for bus, 
train, hotels, auto in traveling over State in 
line of duty, $663.07 for personal use. (2) 
William W. Mooney as commissions for duty 
performed. (3) traveling over State organ- 
izing new clubs and building old ones 
stronger, building morale, and creating inter- 
est in Townsend plan bill in Congress. (4) 
Write notices, and short articles at times for 
Townsend National Weekly, printed in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and mail out bulletins to differ- 
ent Townsend Clubs over State. (5) To sup- 
port Townsend Plan, Inc., bills now in United 
States Congress. 

Moore, Chester B., Western Growers Asso- 
ciation, 606 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (1) Regular salary as managing direc- 
tor of Western Growers Association, plus 
traveling expenses. (2) To all regular ac- 
counts of my personal and business life. (3) 
[Blank.] (4) Western Grower and Shipper. 
(5) Am paid regular salary. Not directly 
employed to support or oppose ¿ny specific 
legislation. I do oppose or support any legis- 
lation of interest to our members. 

Moore, Clayton, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., Fourth and Main Streets, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. (1) Actual expenses incurred, $102.50. 
(Salary same as stated in first quarter of 1949 
report—for full-time services as associate 
counsel for the purposes fully set out in reg- 
istration form.) (2) Hotel, meals and 
phones, $61.25; car and taxicab expense, 
$41.25. (3) Hotel, meals, phones, travel, and 
taxicab expenses. (4) None. (5) Tax legis- 
lation affecting R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 

Morgan, George W., Association of Ameri- 
can Ship Owners, 90 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) During the quarter for which this 
report is made registrant received only his 
salary and expenses. The portion of regis- 
trant’s salary applicable to activities in fur- 
therance of any object necessitating registra- 
tion under Public Law 601 is estimated to be 
less than $1,250. The portion of registrant’s 
expensec applicable to activities in further- 
ance of any object necessitating such regis- 
tration is estimated to be less than 6210. 
(2) No expenditures except for transporta- 
tion, meals, and similar out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. (3) See item 2. (4) The registrant 
did not cause any article or editorial to be 
published during the quarter for which this 
report is filed. (5) The registrant is em- 
ployed as president of the Association of 
American Ship Owners and is not employed 
to support or oppose any specific legislation. 
During the quarter for which this report is 
filed the registrant did, however, oppose cer- 
tain provisions contained in S. 653 and H. R. 
2634 and did support H. R. 483 (with amend- 
ment), H. R. 858, H. R. 3337, H. R. 4051, and 
H. R. 5346. During such period the registrant 
also advocated legislation with respect to 
Panama Canal tolls. 
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Morgan, Gerald D., and Calhoun, Leona: ` 
J., constituting the firm of Morgan & Cal- 
houn, Brass and Bronze Ingot Institute et al., 
412 Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 
(1) See attachment.‘ (2) See attachment.“ 
(3) See attachment.“ (4) None. (5) See 
attachment.‘ 

The Morris Plan Corp. of America, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. (1) None received; 
mone expended. (2) None. (3) None, (4) 
None. (5) The corporation in its interest 
and in the interests of its stockholders op- 
poses the adoption of bank holding company 
legislation in the forms represented by B. 829 
and H. R. 3351 of the Eightieth Congress. 

Morrison, Donald S., American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co., 90 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) Receipts: $5,499.99 salary plus 
$750.21; reimbursement of the expenditures 
referred to in Nos. (2) and (3) below. (2) 
‘Transportation and communications services; 
hotel accommodations, restaurants, etc. (3) 
Travel and business expenses connected with 
employment. (4) None. (5) Legislation af- 
fecting shipping industry which concerns 
employer. 

Morrow, Giles, Freight Forwarders Insti- 
tute, 1220 Dupont Circle Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Received salary at rate re- 
ported on form B, previously filed, and in 
addition received $450.17 as reimbursement 
for expenses incurred in conducting insti- 
tute business in Washington, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, and New York. (2) Taxicabs, 
restaurants, and hotel in Washington, New 
Orleans, and New York, Eastern Airlines, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, American Airlines. 
(3) Local and interstate transportation, 
meals, and other traveling expenses, all in- 
curred in connection with meetings and other 
business of the Freight Forwarders Institute. 
(4) The ICC Practitioners Journal (editor, 
freight-forwarder section). (5) Any legisla- 
tion directly affecting the freight forward- 
ing industry. 

Morse, Henry Hoyt, 99 Pearl Street, Gard- 
ner, Mass., Institute of Cooking and Heating 
Appliance Manufacturers, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. (1) No money received. 
(2) No money paid. (3) No work under- 
taken. (4) Stove Builder. (5) None. 

Mosier, Harold G., Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the Glenn L. Martin Co., Middle 
River, Baltimore, Md. (1) See attached 
sheet.“ (2) See attached sheet.“ (3) See 
attached sheet. (4) None. (5) All legis- 
lation affecting aviation. 

Mote, Lynn E., 1713 K Street NW., Wash- 

ington, D. C.; Association of American Ship 
Owners, 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. (1) 
During the quarter for which this report is 
made registrant received only his salary and 
expenses. The total salary received by the 
- registrant during the quarter was $2,000 and 
the total expenses received by the registrant 
amounted to $326.04. Only a small portion 
of such salary and expenses is applicable to 
activities in furtherance of any object neces- 
sitating registration. (2) No expenditures 
except taxicabs, meals, railroads, and similar 
out-of-pocket expenses. (3) Seeitem2. (4) 
None. (4) The registrant is employed as 
vice president of the Association of American 
Ship Owners and is not employed to support 
or oppose any specific legislation. During 
the quarter for which this report is filed the 
registrant did, however, support H. R. 858, a 
bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
and H. R. 3337 and H. R. 6346, which bills 
2 to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936. 
Mougey, William J., 200 Hill Building, 
Washington, D. C., General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. (1) None. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) Registrant is filing this quarterly report 
merely to avoid any technical claim of viola- 
tion of the act for failure to file report. (4) 
None. (5) None. 
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Munro, Walter J., Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, 130 Third Street SE., Washington, 
D.C. (1) No money received or expended in 
connection with legislation. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) [Biank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Murph, Daniel S., The National Fertilizer 
Association, Inc., 616 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Of salary received by 
me during the preceding calendar quarter, 
$100 may be allocable to attempts to influence 
the passage or defeat of legislation. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) Fertilizer News, 
Fertilizer Review, Agronomic Notes, and Pas- 
ture Progress, all published by The National 
Fertilizer Association, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
(5) Any legislation that might affect 
the manufacture or distribution of fertilizer 
or the general agricultural economy, includ- 
ing such bills in the Eighty-first Congress as 
H. R. 2756, H. R. 855, and H. R. 3045. 

Murphy, Emmett J., 5737 Thirteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; National Chiroprac- 
tic Insurance Co., Webster City, Iowa. (1) 
Salary $100 a month commencing May 1, 
1949. (2) None. (3) None. (4) Journal 
of the National Chiropractic Association. 
(5) AN legislation adversly affecting or dis- 
criminating against National Chiropractic 
Insurance Co. and its policyholders. 

Murphy,“ Joseph F., Lackawanna Plant, 
Bethlehem Steel Co.; Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
219 Porter Road, Buffalo, N. Y. (1) $256.75. 
(2) Air and railroad transportation; also 
hotels and loss of wages. (3) Seeking legis- 
lation for foreman’s protection. (4) None, 
(5) Seeking protection coverage for fore- 
men which the present Taft-Hartley Act de- 
nies us. 

Murphy, Ray, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Cos., 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) Registrant does not receive funds ear- 
marked for purposes set forth in this act. 
Registrant has estimated, however, that $75 
received by registrant during the second 
quarter of 1949 might come within scope of 


act as registrant understands act has been ` 


interpreted by the Department of Justice. 
Registrant does not believe he has engaged 
in any activities in this quarter within the 
purview of this act. Registrant has expended 
no money in this quarter. (2) ‘None. (3) 
None. (4) None, (5) Registrant doubts 
that he is employed to support or oppose leg- 
islation. However, on very infrequent oc- 
casions, he has supported or opposed legisla- 
tion as it specifically affects capital stock 
casualty insurance and surety companies. 
During the past quarter, on two occasions 
registrant has discussed with one legislator 
the possibility of legislative relief from ef- 
fect of United States v. Munsey Trust Com- 
pany, (332 U. S. 234). 

Myles, James Michael,’ Hamilton Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.; Operative Plasterers’ & 
Cement Finishers’ International Associa- 
tion, Fidelity Building, Cleveland, Ohio. (1) 
I am vice president, Operative Plasterers’ & 
Cement Finishers’ International Association 
(organized 1864) and Representative Legis- 
lative Council of the American Federation of 
Labor. Concerned only in humane legisla- 
tion for the protection of the health and 
lives of our people. (2) I receive the same 
salary and expenses as all vice presidents of 
my association. The American Federation 
of Labor is an honorary job. We have been 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. since 1881. 
(3) Labor relations, mediation, and concili- 
ation between departments of Government 
and the membership of our association on 
building and construction projects within 
and without the continental United States. 
(4) I have no publications. Have written 
down through the years the hygenic value 
and fire resistance of materials which edu- 
cation is badly needed in housing, schools, 
and buildings of human habitation. (5) All 
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legislation approved by the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

National Association of Life Underwriters, 
11 West Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) See registration Form B. No receipts ear- 
marked for any of purposes of Public Law 
601. Only items of expenditure which could 
be considered as within purview of Public 
Law 601 are $847.90—travel, meals, and lodg- 
ing for two persons, and estimated portion 
of annual salary of one person, Washington, 
D. C., for dates April 3, 4, 5, 12, 28, 29; May 
24; June 12, 13, 14, 16, 1949. (2) Judd C. 
Benson, unsalaried officer and committee 
chairman. James B. Hallett, general coun- 
sel. (3) Travel, meals, lodging, Washington, 
D. ©. (4) Life Association News, 11 West 
Forty-second Street, New York 18, N. Y. (5) 
See Form B. Neither of above personnel em- 
ployed for purpose specified in Public Law 
601. Items of interest on dates specified 
were amendments to Social Security Act. 

National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
its realtors Washington Committee, and its 
public relations department, Chicago and 
Washington headquarters, 22 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) Schedule attached.* 
(2) Schedule attached.“ (3) Schedule at- 
tached.* (4) Attached list shows names of 
Papers, periodicals, magazines, and other 
publications to which news releases and ar- 
ticles have been mailed. Complete informa- 
tion as to the extent to which material has 
been published by these publications is not 
available. (5) All legislation affecting real 
estate. 

National Association of Stevedores, 140 
Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Two 
hundred dollars received from one mem- 
ber; $570.60 expended as per schedule A 
attached.“ (2) See schedule A attached.“ 
(3) As noted opposite each item. (4) None. 
(5) H. R. 858. 

National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness“ (Washington office), 714 Bond Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) Total receipts 
for Washington office $5,811.74; total dis- 
bursements, $5,811.74. (2) General office ex- 
penses. (3) Salaries, rent, travel, retainer 
fees, telephone and telegraph, postage and 
office supplies, bills before Congress, pub- 
licity. (4) The Mandate, official publication 
of the National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc. (5) Antitrust-law enforce- 
ment; all laws affecting small business. 

National Postal Committee for Books, 
Room 305, 62 West Forty-seventh Street, New 
York, N. Y. (see registration for statement 
of membership of committee). (1) Contri- 
butions from publishing companies (see 
statement attached)“ $47,252.19; expendi- 
tures (see list attached)“ (2) (see list at- 
tached). (3) (see list attached)“ (4) 
Publishers Weekly, New York, N. Y. (5) The 
committee opposes unfair increases in postal 
rates and discrimination in postal rates, 

National Renderers Association, 945 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
See attached tabulation. (2) See attached 
tabulation. (3) See attached tabulation.‘ 
(4) None. (5) None. 

National Savings and Loan League, 907 
Ring Building, Eighteenth and M Streets 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Financial state- 
ment attached; t approximately $1,666 of of- 
ficers’ salaries and $234 of National Letter 
expense may be applicable. (2) Oscar R. 
Kroutz, executive manager of the league 
(salary); Batt, Bates & Co., and Darby Print- 
ing Co. (for National Letter). (3) Salary, 
printing, and distribution of National Letter. 
(4) National Letter and National Savings & 
Loan Journal. (5) Support of bills to im- 
prove facilities of savings and loan associa- 
tions for encouragement of thrift and home 
financing; oppose legislation inimicable to 
interests of savings and loan industry. 
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National Tax Relief Coalition, L. S. Frank- 
lin, director, 2309 Pinecroft Road, Greens- 
boro, N. C. (1) Received for April, May, and 
June, 1949, $255. (2) L. S. Franklin, director, 
salary for second quarter, $375. (3) [Blank.] 
(4) None. (5) Tax relief, reform, less spend- 
ing, more saving. 

Nau, Carton L., American Public Power As- 
sociation, 1757 K Street, NW, Washington, 
D.C. (1) See attached sheet.“ (2) See at- 
tached sheet.“ (3) See attached sheet.“ 
(4) None. (5) See attached sheet.‘ 

Neal, William S., National Association of 
Manufacturers, 623 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) $3,691.88, of 
which $3,375 is salary and $316.88 is expense. 
(2) Expense paid for rail transportation, 
hotel accommodation, taxicabs, telephone 
calls, hotel and restaurants for lunches. (3) 
For expenses incident to work. (4) None. 
(5) For program of National Association of 
Manufacturers, including regulation of labor- 
union practices, for economy in Government, 
for Government reorganization, for National 
Science Foundation, for maintenance of 
patent system and private enterprise system, 

Neel, Samuel S., 1001 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, 111 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. (1) See attached sheet.“ (2) 
See attached sheet.“ (3) See attached sheet.“ 
(4) Washington News Letter, published bi- 
weekly by Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America Letter to Members, published ir- 
regularly by Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, the Mortgage Banker, published ir- 
regularly by Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America. (5) Matters affecting the mortgage 
banking industry. 

Nelson, G. W., Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, 130 Third Street SE., Washington, 
D. C. (1) No money received or expended in 
connection with legislation. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Nelson, George R., grand lodge representa- 
tive, International Association of Ma- 
chinists, Ninth and Mount Vernon 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, 
$750 (April 10 to July 10, 1949); Expenses, 
$150 (April 10, to July 10, 1949). (2) Per- 
sonal. (3) Personal. (4) None. (5) None. 

Nelson, Herbert U., 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill. (1) Reimbursement by em- 
ployer for travel expenses and per diem, 
$2,078.48; salary, 20 percent of time devoted 
to legislative activities, $1,250.00. (2) See at- 
tached itemized statement.* (3) See attached 
itemized statement.“ (4) Attached list‘ 
shows names of papers, periodicals, maga- 
zines, and other publications to which news 
releases and articles have been mailed. Com- 
plete information as to the extent to which 
material has been published by these publica- 
tions is not available. (5) Any legislation 
affecting the real estate industry. 

Neumann, Harold F., New Jersey Associated 
Businessmen, Inc., 112 Bowers Street, Jersey 
City, N. J. (1) Receipts, $310.81; expendi- 
tures, $310.81. (2) Various. (3) Telephone 
calls, express charges, typing, traveling ex- 
pense. (4) About 75 newspapers in New 
Jersey, which I have sent the same news re- 
leases to, I have no way of knowing which 
of the papers printed the releases. (5) Any 
laws or proposals adversely affecting business. 

Nixon, Russ, 1000 Eleventh Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, 11 East 
Fifty-first Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Salary, 
$1,060; expenses, $300, (2) Hotels, restau- 
rants, railroads, cab drivers, etc. (3) Per- 
sonal expenses in Washington and travel. 
These expenses cover both legislative and 
nonlegislative activity. (4) UE News. (5) 
Support all legislation favorable to national 
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peace, security, democracy, prosperity, and 
the general welfare. Oppose legislation 
detrimental to these objectives. 

Nixon, Russ, 1000 Eleventh Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, 11 East 
Fifty-first Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Salary, 
$1,060; expenses, $500. (2) Hotels, railroads, 
restaurants, cab drivers, etc. (3) Personal 
expenses in Washington and travel; these 
expenses cover both legislative and nonlegis- 
lative activity. (4) UE News. (5) Support 
all legislation favorable to national peace, 
security, democracy, prosperity, and the gen- 
eral welfare; oppose legislation detrimental 
to these objectives. 

Noble, William R., National Retail Farm 
Equipment Association and National Retail 
Hardware Association, 1028 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Out-of-pocket ex- 
penses, $87.95. (2) Public transportation, 
telephone company, restaurants, and hotels, 
(3) Taxi fares, phone calls, luncheons, and 
hotel. (4) Farm Equipment Retailing, Hard- 
ware Retailer. (5) Have taken position on 
wage-and-hour legislation, taxation matters, 
and several minor bills. 

Noffsinger, J. S. executive secretary, Na- 
tional Council of Business Schools, 2601 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
[Blank.] (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.] (5) Legislation in the Congress is 
& very small part of my duties. If legislation 
should arise so as to affect the above asso- 
ciation I would act in the proper interest as 
I may be advised. 

Noffsinger, J. S., director, National Council 
of Technical Schools, 2601 Sixteenth Street 
NW. Washington, D. C. (1) [Blank.] (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) 
Legislation in the Congress is a very small 
part of my duties. If legislation should arise 
so as to affect to above association I would 
act in the proper interest as I may be advised. 

Noffsinger, J. S., director, National Federa- 
tion of Private Schools Associations, 2601 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) fBlank.] (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) [Blank.] (5) Legislation in the Con- 
gress is a very small part of my duties. If 
legislation should arise so as to affect the 
above association, I would act in the proper 
interest as I may be advised. 

Noffsinger, J. S., director, National Home 
Study Council, 2601 Sixteenth Street, NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) [Blank.] (2) [Blank.] 
(4) [Blank.] (5) Legislation in the Congress 
is a very small part of my duties. If legisla- 
tion should arise so as to affect the above 
association, I would act in the proper inter- 
est as I may be advised. 

Northam,’ Harry E., Suite 704, 360 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (1) Salary, 
$2,500; traveling, hotel, and subsistence ex- 
pense, $295.64. Only approximately 10 per- 
cent is devoted to legislative activities in be- 
half of my association. (2) Railroads, taxi- 
cabs, hotels, etc. (3) Travel, subsistence, and 
lodging. (4) Monthly News Letter of the 
Association of American Physicians and Sur- 
geons issued to the membership of the as- 
sociation, (5) About 10 percent of my tune 
is devoted to supporting or opposing legisla- 
tion which deals with medical care. 

Notarianni, Alfred E. (acting on behalf 
of United States Lines, Farrell Lines, Inc., 
American President Lines, Ltd., American 
Export Lines, Inc., Grace Lines, Inc., Lykes 
Bros. Steamship Co., Inc.), Cummings, Stan- 
ley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Receipts, none; no specific 
compensation for these services. Covered by 
general contract of employment as associate 
counsel with Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & 
Cross. Compensation under said contract 
will not be increased or affected by these 
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services or this registration. Expenditures, 
nominal, amounting to $19.85 for taxicab 
fares; all reimbursed. (2) Taxicab fares, 
(3) Local transportation for attendance at 
hearings. (4) None. (5) All proposed legis- 
lation relating to maritime and shipping 
matters, 

Nyce, Peter Q., 1266 National Press build- 
ing, Washington, D. ©. (1) No money re- 
ceived and none expended. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) Legislation pertain- 
ing to lands of the United States. 

Nyce,’ Peter Q., 1266 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D, C. (1) No money re- 
ceived and none expended. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) Legislation pertain- 
ing to lands of the United States, 

O’Brien, John, 1 Wall Street, New York, N. 
Y.; Riegel Textile Corp., 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (1) None received. Ex- 
penditures for transportation, meals, lodging, 
telephone and telegraph, $54.98. (2) Vari- 
ous. (3) See (1). (4)None. (5) Proposals 
for relief of work glove manufacturers on ac- 
count of payments made in settlement of 
a with Office of Price Administra- 

on, 

O'Bryan,’ Paul A., 600 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C.; National Fur Industry Tax 
Committee, Suite 300, 101 West Thirtieth 
Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Receved total 
compensation of $2,000 for months of Feb- 
ruary and March 1949, Total expenditures, 
$184.66. (2) Taxicab operators, railroads, and 
air lines. (3) General travel expenses. (4) 
None. (5) To reduce excise taxes on furs. 

O'Bryan,’ Paul A., 600 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C.; National Fur Industry 
Tax Committee, Suite 300, 101 West Thirtieth 
Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Received total 
compenstation of $3,000 for months of April, 
May, and June. Total expenditures, $246.40, 
(2) Taxicab operators, railroads, air lines, 
and hotels. (3) General travel expense. (4) 
None. (5) To reduce excise tax on furs, 

O'Connor, Edward H., Insurance Econom- 
ics Society of America, 176 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Ill, (1) Salary received dur- 
ing quarter, $3,000. Reimbursement for 
traveling expenses, $881.76. (2) Paid out 
$881.76 in traveling expenses to various rail- 
roads, hotels, restaurants, and miscellaneous 
items of personal expense. (3) For personal 
traveling expenses of the undersigned in- 
curred in carrying out my work for the In- 
surance Economics Society of America. No 
moneys expended during this quarter for 
lobbying activities. (4) Insurance Econom- 
ics Surveys, our own monthly publication. 
(5) S. 5 and its companion House bills H. R. 
345 and H. R. 783, also H. R. 782, H. R. 2893; 
S. 1106, S. 1456, S. 1581, and S. 1679. 

O’Dunne, Eugene, Jr., Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C.; National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (1) Compensation, $2,500; 
expenditures, $99.65. (2) [Blank.] (3) taxi- 
cab fares, telephone tolls, and telephones, 
$10.40; printing, $89.25. (4) None. (5) S. 
1118 and S. 1965 in first session, Eighty-first 
Congress; H. R. 1343, H. R. 1211, H. R. 5091, 
and H. R. 5089 in first session, Eighty-first 
Congress. 

O'Hara, Bart W., Colorado Associated Busi- 
nessmen, Inc., 335 Symes Building, Denver, 
Colo. (1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) 
None. (5) All legislation that may be de- 
signed to bring about tax equality concern- 
ing corporations. 

Oliver, Fred N., 1106 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C.; senior partner, Oliver & 
Donnally, 110 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y., and 1106 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Estimated $262.50 
from the National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks and an indeterminate part of 
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$1,000 from the Railroad Security Owners 
Association, Inc. (see appendix‘). (2) 
No expenditures. (3) No expenditures. (4) 
None. (5) No specific legislation. Func- 
tion during this quarter was to analyze pro- 
posed legislation affecting (a) mutual sav- 
ings banks and (b) railroad security owners, 

Oliver, John P., Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, 2517 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. ©. (1) April 
1949, $583.33; May 1949, $583.33; June 1949, 
$583.33. (2) The grocer, the baker, the 
landlord, the taxi driver, etc. (3) Living ex- 
penses for self and family, transportation, 
taxes of various kinds. (4) The Reserve 
Officer, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (5) Legislation for the devel- 
opment of a military policy for the United 
States which will provide adequate national 
security. 

Oliver,* Stanley W., International Federa- 
tion of Technical Engineers, Architects, and 
Draftsmen’s Unions, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Receipts: Personal salary 
at the rate of $7,200 per annum, payable 
semimonthly, less social-security tax and 
withholding tax, plus allowance of $75 per 
month for miscellaneous expenses, etc., inci- 
dental to performance of duties. (2) Stan- 
ley W. Oliver. (3) Payment of salary and 
expenses as national president and adminis- 
trative head of the International Federation 
of Technical Engineers, Architects, and 
Draftsmen’s Unions. (4) IFTEADU Month- 
ly Outlook and special news letters for dis- 
semination of union information to members 
and local unions. (5) Legislation affecting 
technical engineers, architects, draftsmen, 
and allied workers. 

O'Neal, Sam, 211 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C.; National Council on Busi- 
ness Mail, Inc., 105 West Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago, III. (1) Received: Fees of $1,666 and 
approximately $500 for expenses for two trips 
from Washington to Chicago and for miscel- 
laneous office expenses. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) All legislation 
pertaining to postal matters, including rates 
and regulations. 

O'Neal,“ Sam, 211 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C.; National Council on Busi- 
ness Mail, Inc., 105 West Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago, III. (1) Received: Fees amounting to 
$2,500 for the 3-month period. Expended: 
Approximately $100 for taxicabs and other 
incidental expenses. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) All legislation 

rtaining to postal rates and regulations. 

ONeal,“ Sam, 211 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Distributors Informa- 
tion Committee of the Tennessee Valley 
Public Power Association, Electric Power 
Board, Chattanooga, Tenn. (1) Received 
$1,875 as fees for first 3 months of 1949; 
expended less than $100 for taxicabs and 
other incidental expenses. (2) [Blank.] 
(8) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) All legis- 
lation pertaining to private and public power. 

O'Neal,“ Sam, 211 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Power Distributors In- 
formation Committee of Tennessee Valley 
Public Power Association, Sixth and Market 
Streets, Chattanooga, Tenn. (1) Received 
fees of $1,875 for the 3-month period; ex- 
pended approximately $100 for miscellaneous 
expenses. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank,] (5) All legislation pertaining to 
public power. 

O'Neill, Edward E., 810 Eighteenth Street 
NW, Washington, D. C. (1) Amount re- 
ceived, $500; amount expended, $24. (2) 
Virginia Bowman, secretarial service. (3) 
Mimeographed statement submitted to com- 
mittee. (4) None. (5) H. R. 4942. 
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O'Neill, John E., general counsel, Small 
Brewers Association, 604 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Small Brewers As- 
sociation, 188 West Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (1) Received from Small Brewers 
Association for salary, as its general counsel, 
the sum of $5,833.38 plus reimbursement for 
actual office, travel, and incidental expenses. 
(2) Retained for personal use; none dis- 
bursed to others. (3) No moneys received, 
or expenses incurred or paid, incidental to 
attempt to influence legislation. (4) None. 
(5) To support legislation of benefit to 
small brewers; in particular H. R. 2433 and 
S. 978. 

Ottinger.“ (Mrs.) Julia M., Tennessee 
WCTU, 1939 Cowden Avenue, Memphis, 
Tenn. (1) Balance forwarded from last 
quarter, $15.63. (2) Letter shops and post 
office. (3) Mimeographing, stationery, and 
postage, $14.05; June 30, 1949, balance, $1.58. 
(4) [Blank.] (5) All legislation bearing on 
the manufacture, sale, and advertising of 
intoxicating liquors. 

Owens, T. R., 718 Jackson Place NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; United Rubber Workers of 
America, CIO; URWA Building, High and 
Mill Streets, Akron, Ohio. (1) Salary, $960; 
expenses, $832.63. (2) Hotels, railroads, 
restaurants, and other travel expenses. (3) 
Personal expenses and travel. (4) United 
Rubber Workers. (5) Support all legisla- 
tion favorable to the national peace, secu- 
rity, democracy, prosperity, and general wel- 
fare. Oppose all legislation detrimental to 
these objectives. 

Oxholm, Mrs. Theodor, volunteer worker 
for Spokesmen for Children, Inc., 654 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. (1) Railrcad 
fare and hotel recommendations, $30. (2) 
Mrs, Theodore Oxholm. (3) Trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and return for hearing before 
Senate Subcommittee on Health, June 26, 
27, 1949. (4) [Blank.] (5) Federal legisla- 
tion specifically affecting children and child 
welfare. 

Palmer, Robert S., Colorado Mining Asso- 
ciation, 204 State Office Building, Denver, 
Colo. (1) $803.39, traveling and actual ex- 
pense while in Washington; registrant, at- 
torney and State official, and evidently not 
under act except on special Washington 
assignments relating to mining. (2) United 
Air Lines, $203.39; University Club, $26.85; 
stenographic services, $7.10; mimeographing, 
$10; Mayflower Hotel, $310.97; sundry res- 
taurants, cabs, telephone, telegraph, and in- 
cidental expenses, $245.08; total, $803.39. 
(3) Reimbursement for expenses. (4) 
Mimeographed leaflets issued by Colorado 
Mining Association. (5) Measures affecting 
the mining industry. 

Parel, James Donald, 261 Constitution 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C., American 
Farm Bureau Federation, 109 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (1) Approximately 
$45.83 expended (see item (6) of. form B, 
filed December 1946). (2) Taxis, restau- 
rants. (3) Transportation, meals. (4) 
None (5) In accordance with the annual- 
meeting resolutions adopted by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, proposed leg- 
islation on the following matters has been 
supported or opposed: Agricultural appro- 
priations, fertilizer, labor-management rela- 
tions, wage-hour amendments, Economic 
Cooperation Administration, acreage allot- 
ments, Commodity Credit Corporation char- 
ter amendments, reciprocal trade agreements 
extension, Federal aid to education, rural 
housing, health, displaced persons, amend- 
ments to Clarke-McNary Act, postal rates, 
rural roads, amendment of section 7 of Clay- 
ton Act, international wheat agreement, 
foot-and-mouth disease laboratory, social- 
security amendments, Atlantic Charter, 
amendments to Agricultural Act of 1948, 
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amendments to the Department of Agricul- 
ture Organic Act of 1944. 

Parker, James Perkins, 1010 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C., National Asso- 
ciation of Private Schools, executive office, 
1010 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) See attached statement.“ (2) See at- 
tached statement. (3) See attached state- 
ment.“ (4) Association News Letter, dis- 
tributed to members of the association. (5) 
[Blank.] 

Parker, Lester S., 1615 Oakley Avenue, To- 
peka, Kans., Communications Workers of 
America, Southwest Division No. 20, 611 Pick- 
wick Building, Kansas City, Mo. (1) None 
received or expended. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) None. (5) To support all pro- 
labor legislation; to oppose all antilabor leg- 
islation. 

Parks, Richard B., general manager, Small- 
er Business Association of New England, Inc., 
212 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. (1) 
None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) Magazine 
of Small Business. (5) None specifically. See 
attached outline * of association’s program. 

Paterson, Chat, Committee for the Na- 
tion's Health, Inc., 1416 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. (1) One-third salary re- 
ceived, $1,250; one-third reimbursement for 
travel, miscellaneous expense, $87.99; total, 
$1,337.99. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
{Blank.]. (5) National health insurance. 

Patterson, Belknap & Webb, 1 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y.; the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
(1) No money received; expended $108.38. 
(2) Pennsylvania Railroad, United Air Lines, 
taxies, telephone company, Commerce Photo- 
print Co., for photostats. (3) Transporta- 
tion expenses, telephone, and photostat 
charges. (4) None. (5) As counsel, for the 
p of obtaining an amendment to the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, whereby alien 
property in this country formerly owned by 
persons under persecution by an enemy gov- 
ernment, in cases where the owner is dead 
and left no heirs, may be turned over to 
the organizations for the relief of survivors. 

Patton, Clifford W., National Association 
of Consumers, 265 Henry Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) Services terminated June 20, 1949; 
$1,500 for salary, minus withholding taxes, 
received from National Association of Con- 
sumers for the second quarter of 1949, which 
was expended for personal living expenses; 
$280.29 for travel and out-of-pocket expenses 
from the same. (2) Salary to myself. The 
$280.29 for travel and out-of-pocket expenses 
to and from Washington was paid to rail- 
road for transportation, to restaurants for 
meals, for phone calls, carfare, and $7.50 to 
Union Letter Service, of Washington, D. C., 
for mimeographing statement. (3) Salary 
for personal living expense. Travel money 
to attend congressional hearings, national 
conferences, advisory meetings, to supervise 
printing of monthly bulletins, and for mim- . 
eographing statement for use at Senate hear- 
ing. (4) Consumers on the March and Field- 
letter, which deal with consumer education 
for members and subscribers; an occasional 
press release and letter to editor to various 
papers. (5) Not employed to lobby for or 
against any specific legislation. I am em- 
ployed to manage the office, prepare mate- 
rials on consumer education, and develop 
the association. I do, however, support leg- 
islation affecting consumer protection, such 
as rent control, housing, repeal of margarine 
taxes, supporting ECA, the wheat agreement, 
and trade agreements. Major portion of my 
time is devoted to consumer education. 

Patton.“ James G., 800 B. Street SE, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and 1555 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo. (formerly 3501 East Forty- 
sixth Avenue, Denver, Colo.); Farmers Edu- 
cational and Cooperative Union of America, 
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1555 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo. (1) 
None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) All major pending legislation. 

Patton, James G., Farmers Educational 
and Cooperative Union of America (National 
Farmers Union), 1555 Sherman Street, 
Denver Colo., and 300 B Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) None. (2) None. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) All major pending -legisla- 
tion. 

Paul, Randolph E. (a partner in the law 
firm of Paul, Weiss, Wharton & Garrison), 
1614 I Street NW., Washington D. C.; Gil- 
lette Safety Razor Co., Boston, Mass. (1) 
Receipts, none; expenditures, 80 cents. (2) 
Taxi. (3) Taxi fare. (4) None relating to 
the subject below. (5) An amendment to 
eliminate section 131 (b) (2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

Payne, Albert Alford, Realtors’ Washing- 
ton Committee of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Expended $125.37. 
(2) See attached.“ (3) See attached.“ (4) 
None. (5) Any legislation affecting the real 
estate industry. 

Perry, Leslie S., National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 100 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, P. 
C., (1) Expended $21.35, (2) See attached.“ 
(3) See attached. (4) NAACP bulletin. (5) 
FEPC, anti-poll-tax, antilynching, mini- 
mum-wage, housing, health, social-security, 
and similar legislation. 

Petersen, William J., Wisconsin State 
Chamber of Commerce, 704 Insurance Build- 
ing, Madison, Wis. (1) Received my salary 
as general manager of the Wisconsin State 
Chamber of Commerce, involving mainly 
services unrelated to Federal legislation. 
Also received reimbursement for the ex- 
penses mentioned below. (2) Hotel Congres- 
sional, Washington, D. C., hotel bill, $22.50; 
miscellaneous expenditures and meals, $56.03; 
total, $78.53. (3) As stated in answer to 
question 2. (4) Wisconsin Business, a peri- 
odical publication of the Wisconsin State 
Chamber of Commerce, going mainly to its 
members. (5) Legislation affecting Wiscon- 
sin business and industry, generally. 

Peterson, Esther, 1034 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, 15 Union Square, New 
York, N. Y. (1) Received salary of $564; 
received $570.72 to reimburse actual expenses 
incurred; $353.93 of this amount was for ex- 
penses incurred in Washington, the remain- 
der for expenses outside of Washington, (2) 
Hotels, railroads, restaurants, cab drivers, air 
lines. (3) Personal expense and travel. (4) 
CIO News and the Advance. (5) Support all 
legislation favorable to the national peace, 
security, democracy, prosperity, and general 
welfare; oppose legislation detrimental to 
these objectives. 

Peterson,’ Esther, 1034 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, 15 Union Square, New 
York, N. ¥. (1) Received salary of $188; 
received $203.23 to reimburse actual expenses 
incurred; $141.23 of this amount was for ex- 
penses incurred in Washington, the remain- 
der for expenses outside of Washington. (2) 
Hotels, railroads, restaurants, cab drivers, 
air lines. (3) Personal expense and travel. 
(4) CIO News and the Advance. (5) Sup- 
port all legislation favorable to the national 
peace, security, democracy, prosperity, and 
general welfare; oppose legislation detrimen- 
tal to these objectives. 

Petty, Don, National Association of Broad- 
casters, 1771 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
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(1) $3,750 received for services as attorney 
for the National Association of Broadcasters 
for quarter ending June 30, 1949; $1,552.48 
received from the association as reimburse- 
ment for business expenses. for same period. 
(2) Various railroads, air lines, taxi com- 
panies, communications companies, hotels, 
restaurants, etc. (3) The amounts set forth 
in (1) above were received and or expended 
in carrying out my normal duties as general 
counsel handling all of the legal affairs of 
the National Association of Broadcasters, 
only a small part of which duties directly or 
indirectly involved Federal legislation. None 
of this money was received or expended for 
the specific purpose of attempting to influ- 
ence the passage or defeat of any Federal 
legislation. (4) None. (5) None. I am in- 
terested in any legislation, Federal or State, 
which may affect the radio-broadcasting in- 
dustry. During this past quarter I testified 
at the hearings on S, 1973, relating to amend- 
ments of the Communications Act, upon in- 
vitation of the committee. 

Phillips, George C., 13534 Woodward Ave- 
nue, Highland Park, Mich.; Foreman’s Asso- 
ciation of America, 1627 Barlum Tower, De- 
troit, Mich. (1) Expenses of trip to Wash- 
ington from April 24 through April 30, 1949, 
includes plane fare, hotel, meals, and inci- 
dentals, $131.44; time lost (1 week's salary), 
$115.38. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.] (5) Supporting Thomas-Lesinskt 
bill. 


Pierson, Albert T., the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., 54 Meadow 
Street, New Haven, Conn. (1) Salary, $1,815, 
and no expenses; no part of salary charge- 
able to lobbying work. (2) None. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) Any legislation affecting em- 
ployer. 

Pike, Albert, Jr., Life Insurance Association 
of America, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(1) $122.63. (2) Expenditures confined to 
expenses paid by employee for travel, meals, 
lodging, and miscellaneous out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. (3) See answer to (2). (4) None. 
(5) Employed only to scrutinize Federal leg- 
islation which might affect the welfare of 
life-insurance policyholders and annuitants. 

Pillen, Herbert G., 522 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Controlled Circulation 
Newspapers of America, Inc., 5309 Hamilton 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. (1) Received 
$510.30, of which 8500 for legal services. 
(2) $10.30 to Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., Western Union, and for postage. 
(3) Postage, telegrams, and telephone. (4) 
None, (5) Have urged continuance of exist- 
ing exemption of carrier boys from Social 
Security Act and Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Plumley. Fletcher D. P., Tower Building, 
Fourteenth and K Streets NW, Washington, 
D. C.: National Federation of American Ship- 
ping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. (1) Salary, second quarter 1949, $1,950; 
expenses, $189.60; total, $2,139.60. (2) Taxi- 
cabs, restaurants, and other miscellaneous 
expenses. (3) See item (2). (4) None. 
(5) Overtime-on-overtime legislation, 

Poole, Rufus G., 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; National Automobile Dealers 
Association, 1026 Seventeenth Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. (1) No money received 
or expended during second quarter of 1949. 
(2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) 
Labor legislation affecting retail automobile 
dealers. 

Pope & Ballard, 120 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III., and Pope, Ballard & Loos, Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D. O., Interna- 
tional Register Co., 2620 West Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago, III. (1) During the pe- 
riod April 1, 1949, to June 30, 1949, registrant 
rendered no services in connection with the 
proposed legislation described in the answer 
to item 5 hereof, nor did it incur any ex- 
penses in connection therewith. During said 
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period, registrant received reimbursement in 
the amount of $125.10 for expenses incurred 
in connection with services for said com- 
pany concerning said proposed legislation 
during the prior quarter (from January 1 to 
March 31, 1949). These expenditures were 
reported in detail in the statement attached 
to the quarterly report covering the said prior 
quarter. No payments were received from 
said company for services performed in con- 
nection with the proposed legislation de- 
scribed in the answer to item 5 hereof, nor 
did it receive any reimbursement of expenses 
incurred other than those reported herein, 
nor any other payments from said company 
in connection with said proposed legislation. 
(2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) None. (5) 
S. 249 and H. R. 2032; registrant has engaged 
in no activity in connection with this mat 
ter during the quarter ended June 30, 1949. 
Pope, Ballard & Loos, 707 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C.; California Fruit Growers 
Exchange and California Walnut Growers As- 
sociation, both of Los Angeles, Calif., North- 
west Nut Growers, of Dundee, Oreg., and 
California Almond Growers Exchange, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. (1) Receipts, $3.19; disburse- 
ments, $15.48. (2) Western Union, $1.09; 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., $7.12; 
taxicabs, $4.15; United States Post Office, 
$3.12. (3) Telegrams, long-distance phone 
calls, taxies, and postage. (4) None. (5) 
H. R. 3997, H. R. 5300, H. R. 3748, S. 1207, 
S. 1089, S. 1464, H. R. 1211, H. R.4263. 
Posner, Stanley I., Linen Supply Associa- 
tion of America, 1002 Ring Building, 1200 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Linen Supply Association of America: 
Fees $1,500; expenses $314.06. Kex National 
Association; Fees none; expenses $282.97. In- 
stitute of Industrial Launderers: Fees, $1,500; 


expenses, $1,184.23. National Institute of 
Diaper Services: - Fees, $1,250; expenses 
$101.35. National Council of Technical 


Schools: Fees, none; expenses $121.50. Na- 
tional Council of Business Schools: Fees, 
$50; expenses, $182.28. (2) Miscellaneous ` 
commercial accounts. (3) Taxies, railroad, 
mimeographing, telephone, telegrams and 
similar purposes. (4) Mimeographed bulle- 
tins of Linen Supply Association and In- 
stitute of Industrial Launderers. Also Linen 
Supply News. (5) Labor legislation on be- 
half of Linen Supply Association, Institute 
of Industrial Launderers. Veterans’ training 
Technical Schools and National Council of 
Technical Schools and National Council of 
Business Schools. 

Poston, Robert R., 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; The American Legion 
(national organization), 777 North Meridian, 
Indianapolis, Ind. (1) $625 monthly salary, 
less withholding and social-security taxes; 
$29.86 incidental expenses (taxies, phone 
calls, lunches, etc.); $134 reimbursement for 
travel to Indianapolis, Ind., and return and 
expenses while there. (2) Robert R. Poston. 
(3) Incidental expenses and travel as listed 
under (1) above. (4) The American Legion 
magazine, New York City; the National Legis- 
lative Bulletin, Washington, D. C. (5) The 
American Legion and all veterans of World 
War I and World War II and their depend- 
ents on all matters affecting their care, their 
rehabilitation, hospitalization, reeducation 
and housing; all matters affecting the gen- 
eral welfare of our country with regard to 
national defense; Americanization, included 
in which is opposition to all subversive ac- 
tivities and particular attention to our im- 
migration and naturalization laws; child 
welfare, not only for children of veterans 
but for all children; aid and assistance to 
veterans in agricultural development; mat- 
ters dealing with our foreign policy and 
foreign relations, the development of sound 
civil aviation programs and policies; and the 
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development of sound and progressive pro- 
grams for the employment and reemploy- 
ment of veterans in civilian pursuits 
and in civil service; legislation which 
would eliminate all improper discrimina- 
tions and be of benefit to the men and 
women who are still in our armed services; 
and all other matters included in the man- 
dates and program of the American Legion 
as adopted and approved by the national 
convention of the American Legion and/or 
by its national executive committee which 
are the ruling and policy-making bodies of 
the American Legion. 

Poulton, James E., Machinists’ Building, 
Washington, D. C.; International Association 
of Machinists, Ninth and Mount Vernon 
Piace NW., Washington, D. C. (1) No money 
expended or received for lobbying. (2) No 
one. (3) None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Powell, E. Henry, partner, Oliver & Don- 
nally, 110 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y., and 1106 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Estimated $315 re- 
ceived from Oliver & Donnally as portion of 
partner's drawing account and distribution 
(see Appendix‘). $297.55 received and ex- 
pended for travel, etc. (see Appendix). (2) 
(See answer to question 1.) (3) (See answer 
to question 1.) (4) None. (5) Any legisla- 
tion which the mutual savings banks have a 
legitimate interest in supporting or op- 
posing. 

Powell, W. Royce, 261 Constitution Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C.; Committee of 
Americans, 122 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. X.: Magothy River Association, 
908 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. (1) Re- 
ceived from Committee of Americans, $1,200; 
received from Magothy River Association, 
$500. (2) [Blank.| (3) [Biank.] (4) 
{Blank.] (5) Supported no specific legisla- 
tion nor opposed for Committee of Ameri- 
cans. Opposed appropriation to Navy De- 
partment for purchase of 2,400 acres of Sandy 
Point residential property near Annapolis, 
Ma. 

Pratt, Edith, National Committee To De- 
feat the Mundt Bill, 930 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) $420 salary, $130 expenses. 
(2) Railroads, cabs, restaurants, etc. (3) 
Travel and living expenses. (4) Newsletter 
of the National Committee To Defeat the 
Mundt Bill; Hey, Brother, There’s a Law 
Against You, pamphlet published by the Na- 
tional Committee To Defeat the Mundt Bill. 
(5) To defeat the Mundt bill (S. 1194) in 
any form. 

Pray, Kenneth L., 1026 Seventeenth Street, 
NW. Washington, D. C.; Schenley Distillers, 
Inc., and affiliated companies, Empire State 
Building, New York, N. Y. (1) Salary, $5,000; 
expense allowance, $1,260. (2) University 
Club, National Press Club, hotels, taxicabs, 
railroad, air lines, etc. (3) Dues, meals, 
transportation, etc. (4) [Blank.] (5) My 
services insofar as legislative matters are 
concerned consist primarily of factually re- 
porting the status and content of proposals 
affecting Schenley Distillers, Inc., and affili- 
ated companies. 

Prentice, Howard A., 1329 E Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Corn Industries Research 
Foundation, 3 East Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) Received $2.06 as miscel- 
laneous expenses (see below). (2) Notary 
public, $2; postage, 6 cents. (3) Notarizing 
quarterly report, postage. (4) None. (5) No 
specific legislation. 

Press, William H., Washington Board of 
Trade, 204 Evening Star Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Salary, $3,000; expenses, 
$229.55. (2) Various. (3) Normal operating 
expenses. (4) Releases sent to Washington 
newspapers—Washington Post, Times-Her- 
ald, Evening Star, Washington Daily News. 
(5) Legislation affecting the District of Co- 
Tumbia. 
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Pretzman, Allen, 50 West Broad Street, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Scioto-Sandusky Conservancy 
District, 553 East Town Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. (1) Transportation, Columbus to 
Washington, D. C., $100.88; hotel, $15.50; 
meals, $27.10; incidentals, $20.20. (2) May- 
flower Hotel, Pennsylvania and Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroads, and TWA. (3) Expenses on 
two trips to Washington for conferences with 
and appearances before Senate and House 
Appropriations Committees, civil functions, 
(4) None. (5) Federal appropriations for 
Rocky Fork Creek flood-control project. 

Pritchard, E. Anthony, National Lead Co., 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C., and 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(1) All money received by this registrant was 
for salary and expenses in connection with 
his duties as assistant to the manager of the 
Washington office of the National Lead Co.— 
impossible to segregate amount for legislative 
activities; only $20 was expended during sec- 
ond quarter 1949 on legislative work. (2) 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co., various garages, 
taxicabs, and restaurants. (3) Telephone 
calls, telegrams, transportation, and meals. 
(4) None. (5) Legislation affecting the op- 
eration of the National Lead Co., including 
the manufacture and sale of its products. 

Proctor, Harry E., 1110 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., Oliver & Donnally, 
110 East Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) $2,000 paid the registrant as salary 
by Oliver & Donnally. (2) No expenditures. 
(3) None. (4) The registrant contributed 
articles for the April, May, and June issues 
of Mutual Savings Banking, a trade publica- 
tion of the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks. (5) The registrant studied, 
analyzed, and reported upon a number of 
bills pertaining to banks, sayings and loan 
associations, taxes, railroads, veterans, and 
housing. 

Producers’ Council, Inc., 815 Fifteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) The 
Producers’ Council, Inc., is an organization 
established in 1928. The purposes as stated 
by the charter of incorporation are attached 
hereto. In view of the uncertain interpre- 
tation of certain provisions of the regulation 
of Lobbying Act of 1946 concerning what 
constitutes “principal purpose” and the 
phrase “To infiuence directly or indirectly 
the passage or defeat of any legislation, etc.,” 
we are filing this form giving a full dis- 
closure of the information required under 
the act. See attached exhibits‘ (2) See 
attached exhibits* (3) As indicated by 
items on attached exhibits‘ (4) Techni- 
cal Bulletin, Producers’ Council News, press 


releases, and certain informative, economic,. 


and technical studies. (5) None. 

Purves, Edmund R., the American Institute 
of Architects, 1741 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) None, except salary 
for this period, which amounted to $3,750, 
and taxi fare in connection with H. R. 3224, 
which amounted to 80 cents. (2) None. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) Legislation in re- 
lation to the architectural profession. 

Putt, C. J., the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co., 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 
Kans. (1) Reimbursed by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., for actual 
expenses incurred as follows: Mayflower 
Hotel, room and phone, $70.40; Pullman Co., 
$44.20; dining cars, hotels, restaurants, for 
meals, $134.65; various taxicabs, $24.85; vari- 
ous redcaps and checking stands, $4.50; 
shows, ball games, and other entertainment, 
$22.50, cigars, $2.50. (2) See (1) above. (3) 
See (1) above. (4) None. (5) Various bills 
affecting railroads. 
` Pyle, H. R., executive secretary, Arkansas 
Education Association, 503 Union Life Build- 
ing, Little Rock, Ark. (1) Expenses, $213. 
(2) Air lines, hotels, cabs, restaurants, etc. 
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(3) Lodging, transportation, food, and cus- 
tomary personal expenses (4) Journal of 
Arkansas Education (articles therein). (5) 
To support any and all legislation designed 
to strengthen public education in all of its 
areas. 

Pyle, Schuyler S., Fleet Reserve Association, 
429 Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
(1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None, 
(5) None. 

Quaal, Ward L., director of Clear Channel 
Broadcasting Service (CCBS), Suite 532, 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. (1) 
Although only a portion of his activities 
came within the purview of the Lobbying 
Act, registrant reports herewith all receipts 
and expenditures. Receipts: Gross salary, 
$3,384.10; expenses reimbursed by employer, 
$2,146.83. (2) Expenditures paid to various 
railroads, hotels, restaurants, taxicabs, tele- 
phone, and telegraph companies, trade as- 
sociations, clubs, etc. (3) For expenses in- 
curred in course of employment as director 
of CCBS, such as travel, meals, living ac- 
commodations for self and family, and en- 
tertainment. (4) The Daily Mining Jour- 
nal, Marquette, Mich.; the Escanaba Daily 
Press, Escanaba, Mich.; the Iron Ore, Ishpem- 
ing, Mich. (5) S. 491 and H. R. 4004, to 
limit the power of broadcast stations and to 
duplicate clear channels. 

Quigley, Frank, 725 Thirteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(1) $680. (2) Madison Hotel, New York 
City, $12; Pennsylvania Railroad Co., New 
York-Washington and return, $28.92; Sea- 
board Airline Railroad, Washington-Atlanta, 
Ga. and return, $66.58; hotels, restaurants 
and incidental expenses. (3) Conferences 
with representatives of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and others regarding gen- 
eral matters of information and public re- 
lations. (4) None. (5) H. R. 2960, Mr. Poage; 
S. 1257, Mr. Hill et al., as introduced, and 
any legislation primarily affecting Bell Tele- 
phone companies. 

Quinlan, William A., Associated Retail Ba- 
kers of America et al., 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) The undersigned 
during the quarter received $125 from the 
National Candy Wholesalers’ Association, 
Inc., and $125 from the United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, Inc. for services in 
respect to testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
concerning so-called basing-point legisla- 
tion. As to expenditures; please see exhibit 
A attached* (2) Please see exhibit A.“ (3) 
Please see exhibit A.“ (4) Gave information 
and suggestions to Bakers’ Weekly and Bakers’ 
Helper; also prepared press releases for bak- 
ery trade papers in general. (5) Legislation 
to bar portal-to-portal liabilities for the pe- 
riod subsequent to enactment of the Portal- 
to-Portal Act, May 14, 1947, in addition to 
other legislation if any which may be of 
interest to clients employing the under- 
signed on general retainers. 

Quinn, Louis, Louisville and Jefferson 
County Property Owners’ Association, 610 
West Jefferson Street, Louisville, Ky. (1) 
See statement attached.“ (2) See (1). (8) 
See (1). (4) See (1). (5) See (1). 

Radner, William, Coastwise Line, Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. (1) None. (2) 
I[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) 
Legislation affecting extension of ship sales 
and chartering authority. 

Radner, Zito & Donoghue (the firm mem- 
bers and associates are William Radner, 
Frank J. Zito, Odell Kominers, Robert F. 
Donoghue, J. Franklin Fort, Mary L. Schlei- 
fer, and William F. Ragan), 529 Tower Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Waterfront Employ- 
ers Association of the Pacific Coast, 16 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco, Calif. (1) $750, 
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representing compensation at the rate of $250 
per month, April-June 1949; estimated reim- 
bursement for long-distance telephone and 
other communication expenses, mimeograph- 
ing and printing of briefs and statements for 
presentation to congressional committees, 
$1,916.80. (2) Radner, Zito & Donoghue. (3) 
Compensation for work done by firm members 
or associates, and reimbursement of expenses 
as above noted. (4)None. (5) Legislation 
affecting maritime industry, particularly in 
relation to wage-and-hour law. 

Raesly, Leon, Leon Raesly Organization, 
Inc., 1218 Shoreham Building, Washington, 
D.C. (1) $1,681.16 and assigned under agree- 
ment to Leon Raesly Organization, Inc. (2) 
[Bland]. (3) [Blank]. (5) None. (5) S. 
2068 and S. 2069. 

Ragland, Edward F., Associated Tobacco 
Manufacturers, 109-110 Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) None. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) None, but am interested 
in any legislation affecting tobacco industry. 

Ramsey, Donald J., Silver Users Association, 
1612 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
See schedule attached* (2) See (1). (3) 
See (1). (4)Silver News Letter. (5) Legisla- 
tion affecting the silver-using industry. 

Ramspeck, Robert, executive vice president, 
Air Transport Association of America, 1107 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Received regular salary; expended $13. 
(2) Taxi fares toand from Capitol Hill. (3) 
[Blank]. (4) None. (5) Legislation for the 
proper advancement of the air-line industry 
in the public interest. 

Rankin,“ J. Lee, Beghtol & Rankin; part- 
nership, Nebraska Tax Equality Committee, 
Inc., 714 Stuart Building, Lincoln, Nebr. (1) 
None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) 
All legislation designed to bring about 
equality of taxation between private busi- 
ness and cooperatives. 

Rankin,“ J. Lee, Beghtol & Rankin, part- 
nership, 714 Stuart Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
(1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) All legislation designed to bring about 
equality and taxation between private busi- 
ness and cooperatives. 

Reck, Jacob, National Beauty & Barber 
Manufacturers Association, 1023 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. (1) 
$33.18. Registrant is paid an annual retainer 
as counsel of the above-mentioned associa- 
tion. No determinable amount of said re- 
tainer is allocable to activities covered by 
ths law. Normally the activities of the regis- 
trant covered by this law are infinitesimal. 
(2) Expended for postage. (3) Communica- 
tions in connection with H, R. 1750—a bill 
to repeal the excise tax on cosmetics used in 
beauty and barber shops. (4) National Hair- 
dressers & Cosmetologists’ Bulletin. (5) Re- 
peal of excise tax on toilet preparations used 
in beauty and barber shops and sold at retail 
to consumers. 

Rector,“ Stanley, Unemployment Benefit 
Advisors, Inc., 506 Hotel Washington, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Received $5,000 as salary 
for first quarter for duties as legislative direc- 
tor of Unemployment Benefit Adivisors, Inc. 
(2) No money paid except for expenses, for 
which I am reimbursed. Expenses reported 
by employing corporation. (3) [Blank.] (4) 
The Advisor. (5) Social security and related 
legislation. 

Rector, Stanley, Unemployment Benefit 
Advisors, Inc., 506 Hotel Washington, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Received $5,000 as salary 
for first quarter for duties as legislative direc- 
tor of Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc, 
(2) No money paid except for expenses, for 
which I am reimbursed. Expenses reported 
by employing corporation. (3) [Blank.] (4) 
The Advisor, (5) Social security and related 
legislation. 
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Reed, Otie M., National Cooperative Milk 
Producers Federation, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Expended $3.80. (2) 
To taxicabs. (3) For taxi fares. (4) [Blank.] 
(5) Any legislation that may affect milk pro- 
ducers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk. 

Reeves, Albert L., Jr., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; C. Jasper Bell, 904 Bryant 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. (1) No money 
received. Expenditures have not exceeded 
$3. (2) Taxicabs. (3) Local transportation, 
(4) None. (5) H. R. 4064, a private relief 
bill (Carden & Herd). 

Reeves, Albert L., Jr. (Acting on behalf of 
Bernard Peyton and Bernard Peyton, execu- 
tor, Estate of Anne Peyton, deceased, Pretty- 
brook Road, Princeton, N, J.) Cummings, 
Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Received 
none. No specific compensation for these 
services. Covered by general contract of em- 
ployment as associate counsel with Cum- 
mings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross. Compensa- 
tion under said contract will not be increased 
or affected by these services or this registra- 
tion. Expenditures, nominal, not exceeding 
$15 in taxicab fares, all reimbursed. (2) 
Taxicab fares. (3) Local transportation to 
attend conferences. (4) None. (5) H. R. 
5045 and H. R. 5398. 

Reeves, Albert L., Jr. (Acting on behalf of 
United States Lines; Farrell Lines, Inc.; 
American President Lines, Ltd.; American 
Export Lines, Inc.; Grace Lines, Inc.; Lykes 
Bros. Steamship Co., Inc.), Cummings, Stan- 
ley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Receipts, none. No spe- 
cific compensation for these services. Cov- 
ered by general contract of employment as 
associate counsel with Cummings, Stanley, 
Truitt & Cross. Compensation under said 
contract will not be increased or affected by 
these services or this registration. (2) Not 
applicable. (3) Not applicable. (4) None. 
(5) All proposed legislation relating to mari- 
time and shipping matters. 

Reeves, Albert L., Jr., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Wilcox Electric Co., Inc., 
Fourteenth and Chestnut Streets, Kansas 
City Mo. (1) No money received. No ex- 
penditures. (2) None paid. (3) Inappli- 
cable. (4) None. (5) A proposed private bill 
for the relief of Wilcox Electric Co. not yet 
introduced. 

Reilly, Gerard D., 1401 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; General Electric Co., 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. (1) Re- 
ceived $7,864.11 and expended 63,322.51. (2) 
(a) Virginia Bowman, $118.75; Prue Town, 
$50; (b) Law Reporter Printing Co., $167.50; 
(c) Legislative Reporting Service, $1,218; 
(d) Joseph H. Ball, $1,737.50; (e) Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co., $11.51; (f) 
taxis, $19.25. (3) (a) Stenographic services; 
(b) printing; (c) transcript of House Labor 
Committee hearings; (d) analysis and di- 
gest of hearings; (e) long distance calls; (f) 
transportation, (4) None. (5) Bills relat- 
ing to the Labor-Management Relations Act, 
including S. 249 and H. R. 2032. 

Reilly, Gerard D., Tower Building, 1401 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; General Mo- 
tors Corp., 3044 West Grand Boulevard, De- 
troit, Mich, (1) Received from General Mo- 
tors Corp, of Detroit, Mich., $6,000 and ex- 
pended $1,937.42. (2) (a) Chesapeake & 
Potomac Co., $11.17; (b) Law Reporter Print- 
ing Co., $167.50; (c) Joseph H. Ball, $1,737.50; 
(d) taxis, $21.25. (3) (a) Long distance 
calls; (b) printing; (c) analysis and digest of 
committee hearings; (d) transportation. (4) 
None, (5) Bills relating to Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act including S. 249 and 
H. R. 2032. 

Reilly, Gerard D., Tower Building, 1401 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Pond Creek 
Pocahontas Co., Huntington, W. Va. (1) Re- 
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ceived from Pond Creek Pocahontas Co., of 
Huntington, W. Va., $1,500 retainer as labor 
consultant, for which legislative work is in- 
cidental, and expended $169.81. (2) (a) 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., $2.31; 
(b) Law Reporter Printing Co., 167.50; (3) 
(a) long-distance calls; (b) printing. (4) 
None. (5) Bills relating to Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, including S. 249 and H. 
R. 2032. 

Reilly, Gerard D., Tower Building, 1401 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Union Em- 
ployers Section, Printing Industry of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 719 Fifteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Received $1,200 as general re- 
tainer as labor counsel for Union Employers 
Section, Printing Industry of America, Inc., 
for which legislative work is only incidental; 
expended $5.88. (2) Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., $5.88. (3) Long-distance 
calls. (4) None. (5) Bills relating to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act, including H. R. 858, 
H. R. 2033, S. 249, and H. R. 2032. 

Reinhold, James P., 525 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co., 80 East Jackson Street, 
Chicago, Ill, (1) Received salary for third 
calendar quarter 1949 as reported on first 
calendar quarterly report, Form C, for serv- 
ices as representative of president of the 
A. T. & S. F. Railway Co. No money was re- 
ceived or expended by me during this cal- 
endar quarter for purposes covered in the 
act. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) 
Legislation affecting the interest of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 

Rhodes, Hubert M., 3308 Fourteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, Inc., 1342 East Washing- 
ton Avenue, Madison, Wis. (1) Registrant 
is a regular employee of the Credit Union 
National Association, Inc., and receives no 
additional compensation for service on legis- 
lative work. The amount received and ex- 
pened by him was $1.15. (2) Telephone calls, 
15 cents; notary public, 50 cents; car mileage 
to self, 50 cents; total, $1.15. (3) Telephone 
calls to Congressmen, trip to office of Con- 
gressmen, and notarizing lobbying report for 
quarter ended March 31, 1949. (4) None. 
(5) Legislation affecting credit unions. 

Rice, Richard M., Wisconsin Asscciated 
Businessmen, Inc., 231 West Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee, Wis. (1) None. (2) Noone, 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) Any legislation 
affecting business. 

Richards, D. D., 1238 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Mail Order Associa- 
tion of America, 1061 West Thirty-fifth 
Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) None. (2) No one, 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) None specifically. 

Riepma, Siert F., National Association of 
Margarine Manufacturers, 1028 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D.C. (1) $23.65. (2) 
Various persons. (3) Taxies, carfare, etc, 
(4) None. (5) Any margarine legislation. 

Riggle, John J., National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Salary for April, May, and 
June 1949, $2,125.98. Less than 10 percent of 
this amount could be chargeable to activi- 
ties designed directly to influencing legisla- 
tion. (2) Noone. (3) None. (4) Foreign 
Trade Memo, a mimeographed résumé of 
foreign-trade regulations and activities of 
the Federal Government, distributed to 
members of National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives only; Legislative Digest, a mimeo- 
graphed résumé of action taken on bills in- 
troduced in Congress, distributed to mem- 
bers of National Council of Farmer Coop- 
eratives only. (5) Agricultural legislation, 

Riley, George D., American Federation of 
Labor, 901 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Salary for April, May, and 
June, $2,210; expenses for April, May, and 
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June, $28.25. (2) Taxi drivers, phone com- 
pany, when not at office and other inciden- 
tals. (3) Same asin No.2. (4) None. (5) 
Legislation affecting labor. 

Rising, E. W., Western Beet Growers Asso- 
ciation et al., 1215 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) (a) Western Beet 
Growers Association, Great Falls, Mont., 
$151.05; (b) National Water Conservation 
Conference, 341 Broad Street, Station Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa., $1,276.38. (2) E. W. 
Rising, personal time, $70; stenographic serv- 
ico, $26.48; travel, $5; rent, $15; telephone 
and telegraph, $1.50; miscellaneous office, 
$33.07; in connection with information serv- 
ice to membership. E. W. Rising, postage, 
$11.20; printing, $29.63; stenography, $896.37; 
miscellaneous office supplies, $192.23; tele- 
phone and telegraph, $27.35; miscellaneous, 
$19.60. (3) (a) In connection with informa- 
tion service furnished members on matters of 
interest to growers of sugar beets; (b) in con- 
nection with information service furnished 
members on development and conservation 
of natural resources. (4) None during sec- 
ond quarter of 1949. (5) (a) Legislation 
of interest to growers of sugar beets; (b) 
legislation in connection with development 
and conservation of land and water resources, 
tidelands legislation, regional and valley au- 
thorities. 

Risser, Donald A., Communications Work- 
ers of America, Division 23, 759 North Mil- 
waukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. (1) Ex- 
pense, $150; salary, $79. (2) Normal living 
expenses plus railroads, air line, hotels, res- 
taurants, taxicabs, and other incidental and 
related expenses. (3) To perform the nor- 
mal function of my positions with the Com- 
munications Workers of America and/or one 
of its divisions. (4) None. (5) Any pro- 
posed legislation which would affect the 
Communications Workers of America or its 
divisions. 

Rivers, T. E., National Recreation Associa- 
tion, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
(1) During the quarter ending June 30, 1949, 
I have received and expended 6123.21. (2) 
Air lines company, taxies, restaurants, tele- 
phone, etc. (3) Transportation and meals. 
(4) [Blank.} (5) H. R. 2026; S. 250. 

Roark,” L. E., National Founders Associa- 
tion, 120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
(1) Annual salary, National Founders Asso- 
ciation, $15,000; expenses, nominal travel, 
hotel, and meals, but none this quarter. (2) 
No expenses this quarter. (3) See (2). (4) 
None. (5) Labor legislation, tax legisla- 
tion, and legislation affecting the foundry 
in 


Roark,’ L. E., National Foundry Associa- 
tion, 120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 
(1) Annual salary, National Foundry Asso- 
ciation, $10,000; expenses, nominal travel, 
hotel, and meals. (2) Common carriers for 
travel; hotels for room and meals. (3) See 
(2). (4) None. (5) Labor legislation, tax 
legislation, and legislation affecting the 
foundry industry. 

Roark,’ L. E., National Foundry Association, 
120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ul. (1) 
Annual salary, National Foundry Association, 
$10,000; expenses, nominal travel, hotel, and 
meals. (2) Common carriers for travel; 
hotels for room and meals. (3) See (2). (4) 
None. (5) Labor legislation, tax legislation, 
and legislation affecting the foundry in- 


Robb, George Mackay, 121 Warner Avenue, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of North America, 209 Ninth Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (1) No money received or 
expended during the quarter, as I was not 
active in lobbying during this period. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) House 
Joint Resolution 181, a resolution providing 
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for a Divine acknowledgment in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Robbins, Paul H., National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, 1121 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. (1) Received salary, 
$500, and expenses, $50, for April, May, June, 
1949, for attention to legislative matters. 
(2) Regular office and travel expenses. (3) 
As executive director, National Society of 
Professional Engineers. (4) American Engi- 
neer, Legislative Bulletin, National Society 
of Professional Engineers. (5) All legislation 
affecting the welfare of professional en- 
gineers. 

Roberts, R. Orman, D. D., Hotel Carlyle, 
Washington, D. C.; Temple Methodist 
Church, San Francisco, Calif., 1290 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. (1) Received 
from the Temple Methodist Church, January 
through June, $2,300; received from the 
Temple Methodist Church, January through 
June, $2,000. (2) R. Orman Roberts, D.D., 
regular salary as pastor, $2,300; for expenses 
itemized below, $2,000. (3) Expenses item- 
ized: Railroad transportation, $85.04; hotel 
room, $868; meals, taxis, entertainment, per- 
sonal expenses, $850.52; telephone, $202.07; 
mimeographing and photos, $57.50; total ex- 
penses, $2,063.13. ($63.13 advanced by me over 
church amount provided, to be reimbursed 
later.) (4) None. (5) S. 384 and companion 
House bills 839 and 1696. 

Rogers, Herbert, National St. Lawrence 
Project Conference, 843 Trnsportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) April 2 to May 
31, 1949: Salary, $800; hotel, meals, stenog- 
raphy, phone, etc., $452.46; travel, $231.51; 
total, $1,483.97. (2) Hotels, restaurants, rail- 
roads, telephone companies, public stenog- 
raphers, etc. (3) Covering subsistence, travel, 
typing, etc. (4) Official organ, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Enginemen and Firemen, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 1949. (5) Pending leg- 
islation, authorizing the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

Rogers, Watson, National Food Brokers 
Association, 527 Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) None. (2) Noone. (3) Noné. 
(4) None. (5) None. 

Rowe, Roland H., United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, Inc., 837 Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C. (1) No money 
was received or expended by the undersigned 
for the purpose of influencing Federal legis- 
lation except $84 (28 hours estimated, at $3 
per hour) as part of annual salary of $5,780 
received by the undersigned as vice president 
and secretary of the United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, Inc., allocable to the 
preparation of the following documents in 
which Federal legislation was advocated, op- 
posed, or mentioned; bulletins, news letters, 
press releases, telegrams to wholesale grocers, 
letters to Members of Congress, statements of 
the United States Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion made to the Senate Finance Committee 
on repeal of oleomargarine taxes and to the 
House Small Business Commitee on S. 1008 
(basing-point-delivered-pricing bill), also the 
association’s statement on proposed amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act sub- 
mitted to the Senate Labor Subcommittee. 
(2) See answer to (1). (3) See answer to 
(1). (4) Washington News Letter and other 
releases of United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, Inc. (5) Any and all legislation 
that affects the welfare of wholesale grocers. 

Rudy, John Forney, National Federation of 
American Shipping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) $200 received as sal- 
ary from National Federation of American 
Shipping during second quarter 1949, alloca- 
ble to legislative activities; and 6142 for 
lunches and entertainment. (2) Restau- 
rants and dining rooms. (3) Lunches and 
entertainment. (4) None. (5) As director 
of public relations am not employed to sup- 
port or oppose any particular legislation. 

Rule, Gordon W., Committee for World 
Travel, Inc., Union Trust Building, Wash- 
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ington, D. C. (1) No money received or ex- 
pended during the preceding calendar quar- 
ter. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. 
(5) See memorandum attached to Form B 
on file in your office. 

Rule, Gordon W., room 427, Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C.; Gillette Safety 
Razor Co., Boston 6, Mass. (1) Received 
$1,260 fee and $53.48 out-of-pocket disburse- 
ments for work done for the company. Of 
these amounts approximately $400 fee and 
$7.65 disbursements for taxicabs, long-dis- 
tance telephone, etc., are applicable to this 
registration. In addition $15.46 has been ex- 
pended for long-distance calls and cabs. (2) 
{[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) Re- 
tained in connection with a proposed amend- 
ment to the Internal Revenue Code relating 
to the foreign tax credit. 

Rule, Gordon W., room 427, Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C.; Miss Cathryn 
A. Glesener, 1126 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. (1) None received. Following 
amount expended for taxicabs, $10.40. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) Re- 
tained in connection with private companion 
bills S. 469 and/or H. R. 3325 of the Eighty- 
first Congress for the relief of Miss Cathryn 
A. Glesener. 

Rumely, Edward A., Committee for Consti- 
tutional Government, Inc., 205 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. (1) I receive 
my salary, commissions, and expenses, as re- 
ported on earlier Form B. The corporation 
has reported its disbursements separately on 
Form A. (2) Disbursements were corpora- 
tion disbursements and are reported sepa- 
rately on Form A. (3) [Blank.] (4) We 
never pay to have news articles printed but 
issue news releases, some of which are re- 
printed, and ôf these I have no record. (5) 
I am not employed for the purpose of sup- 
porting or opposing legislation. Sometimes 
the committee trustees take a stand for or 
against an issue (on legislation) where they 
think a constitutional principle is involved. 
Then I distribute educational material on 


the question. 


Rush, Charles J., Washington Real Estate 
Board, 1417 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Received $666.66 per month as executive 
secretary. (2) None paid out. (3) None. 
(4) [Blank.}] (5) Measures affecting the 
ownership and operation of real estate. 

Russell, Francis M., National Broadcast- 
ing Co., Inc., 724 Fourteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (1) $325.15 (expended for 
matters relating to legislation). (2) See (3) 
below. (3) Telephone and telegraph, taxi 
fares, entertainment. (4) None. (5) As a 
part of registrant's duties as vice president in 
charge of Washington office of National 
Broadcasting Co., Inc., including operation 
of the company’s radio stations in Washing- 
ton, registrant may engage in activities re- 
lating to legislation affecting radio com- 
munication companies. 

Russell, Horace, 7 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill., United States Savings and Loan 
League, 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, 
III. (1) Received retainer at the rate of 
$11,000 per annum, only a small proportion 
of which is for legislative activity; also in- 
curred expenses as indicated on exhibits 1, 
2, and 3. attached,“ which were paid, as indi- 
cated. (2) See exhibits 1, 2, and 3, attached.* 
(3) See exhibits 1, 2, and 3, attached“ (4) 
Contents of League Bulletin of the United 
States Savings and Loan League, 221 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Jll., an article, Say- 
ings and Loan Shares as Legal Investments, 
in Director’s Digest for July, published by 
the United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III.; also 
article Why Home Ownership is Worth While, 
in said Director's Digest for June 1949. (5) 
Legislation affecting the Savings and Loan 
business. 
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Ryan, M. O., 1405 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C., American Hotel Association, 221 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) Salary for quarter, $3,550.02, April 1, 
1949, to June 30, 1949, inclusive, total per- 
sonal expenses for taxis, lunches, and din- 
ners, phones, etc., in Washington, D. C., were 
$491.88, of which insignificant amount was 
for activities related in any way to lobbying. 
(2) Taxis, Washington restaurants and ho- 
tels. (3) Transportation, lunches, and din- 
ners. (4) Organizational bulletins for 
American Hotel Association. (5) Any legis- 
lation affecting hotel industry. 

Sanders, J. T. the National Grange, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
I received $1,500 as salary for the quarter as 
legislative counsel of the National Grange. 
In addition, I received $36.59 for expenses, as 
follows: transportation, $13.99; meals and 
incidental, $22.60. (2) Transportation agen- 
cies and restaurants. (3) Transportation, 
food, ete. (4) The National Grange Monthly. 
(5) Electoral college, cattle grub, Federal aid 
to education, fats and oils research, forestry, 
foot and mouth disease, health bills and hos- 
pital construction, housing, Labor and Fair 
Standards Act, petroleum prices, Perry Res- 
ervoir, postal rates, rural roads, oleomarga- 
rine-tax repeal, selective service, farm pro- 
gram, social: security, international wheat 
agreement. 

Sands, Charles E., 4211 Second Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders International 
Union. AFL, 528 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (1) None expended; received salary, 
$1,800. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) Support labor legislation; oppose anti- 
labor legislation. 

Sasuly, Elizabeth, 930 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Food, Tobacco, Agricultural 
and Allied Workers Union of America, CIO, 
158 North Twentieth Street, Philadiphia, Pa. 
(1) Salary, $506.25; expenses, $223.54. (2) 
Air lines, railroads, hotels, and restaurants 
while traveling, taxi fares, etc. (3) See (2) 
above. (4) FTA News, publication of Food, 
Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers 
Union of America, CIO. (5) Support all leg- 
islation advancing the interests of organ- 
ized labor and the American people gen- 
erally; oppose undemocratic legislation 
against their international. 

Sasuly, Elizabeth, 930 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; International Union of Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers, CIO, 431 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Tl. (1) Salary, 
$562.50; expenses, $130. (2) Air lines, rail- 
roads, hotels, and restaurants while travel- 
ing, taxi fares, etc. (3) See (2) above. (4) 
The Union, publication of International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
CIO. (5) Support all legislation advancing 
the interests of organized labor and the 
American people generally; oppose undemo- 
cratic legislation against their interests. 

Saunders, Stuart T., Norfolk & Western 
Railway Co., 801 North Jefferson Street, Ro- 
anoke, Va. (1) Have received $623.95 from 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Roanoke, Va., 
for reimbursement of expenses, all of which 
were expended during the preceding calendar 
quarter. (2) The following hotels in Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Carlton, Statler, Washington, 
Mayflower, Occidental Restaurant; Washing- 
ton, D. C., taxicab companies; Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co.; tips, etc. (3) 
Food, hotel accommodations, and other in- 
cidental expenses. (4) None. (5) Proposed 
canalization of Big Sandy River and its trib- 
utaries in States of Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Sayler, Frances, 1000 Eleventh Street, NW., 
Washington, D. C.; United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers of America, 11 East 
Fifty-first Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Sal- 
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ary, $960; expenses, $130. (2) Hotels, res- 
taurants, railroads, cab drivers, etc. (3) 
Personal expenses in Washington and travel. 
These expenses cover both legislative and 
nonlegislative activity. (4) UE News. (5) 
Support all legislation favorable to national 
peace, security, democracy, prosperity, and 
the general welfare. Oppose legislation det- 
rimental to these objectives. 

Saylor, Richard D., National Lead Co., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. and 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y; (1) All 
money received by this registrant was for 
salary and expenses in connection with his 
duties as manager of the Washington office 
of the National Lead Co. Impossible to seg- 
regate amount for legislative activities. Only 
$50 was expended during second quarter 1949 
on legislative work. (2) Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co., Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., Weaver Bros., Inc., various garages, 
taxicabs, and hotels. (3) Office rent, tele- 
phone service, telegrams, transportation, and 
meals. (4) None. (5) Legislation effecting 
the operation of the National Lead Co., in- 
cluding the manufacture and sale of its 
products. 

Schaeffer, Alexander L. Ancram, N. Y. (1) 
$23.68. (2), Stationery, newspaper, period- 
icals, postage, news vendors, and post office. 
(3) Research, etc. (4) None. (5) The right 
to strike, the right to work, outlaw the closed 
shop, and the enactment of legislation that 
would forbid the collection of so-called 
royalty taxes by any group or individual. 

Schell, Orville H., Jr., member of the firm 
of Hughes, Hubbard & Ewing, 1 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. (1) See rider item (1) 
attached.“ (2) See rider item (1) attached.‘ 
(3) See rider item (1) attached.“ (4) None. 
(5) H. R. 4653, S. 1247, for the relief of Mal- 
linckrodt Chemical Works, Merck & Co., Inc., 
and New York Quinine & Chemical Works, 
Inc. 

Schell, S. D., National Federation of Amer- 
ican Shipping, Inc.,1809 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Approximately 6300 of 
regular salary for the quarter is allocable to 
services performed on matters relating to 
legislation, consisting mainly of attending 
hearings on maritime legislation, and dis- 
cussions with Government departments re- 
garding maritime legislation in which they 
were concerned; expenses paid out during 
the quarter amounted to $10 for various taxi- 
cab fares to and from the Capitol attending 
hearings. (2) Taxicabs. (3) Fares. (4) 
None. (5) Legislation in which particularly 
interested were H. R. 858, H. Res. 264 H. R. 
5346, H. R. 3930, H. R. 3419, H. R. 4177, H. R. 
5300, H. R. 4190, H. J. Res. 234, H. Res. 44, 
H. Res. 245, and various other bills relating to 
maritime legislation and special hearings 
conducted by various committees relating to 
the United States merchant marine. 

Schoen, Paul W., Forest Farmers Associa- 
tion Cooperative, post-office box 692, Val- 
dosta, Ga. (1) Salary, 2 months, which was 
maximum time spent on legislative activity, 
$1,060; travel expense, including hotels, 
meals, etc., $619.29; Office expense, clerical 
help, postage, mimeograph, telegraph, etc., 
$604.19; total, $2,283.48. (2) No payments 
made to anyone; only personal salary and 
expense allowed as part of regular Associa- 
tion activity. (3) Supporting forestry bills 
H. R. 2001 and S. 979, also H. R. 2296 and 
S. 1458; opposing section 409 of H. R. 2893 
and Forest Practices Act, S. 1820; supporting 
forestry items before Senate committeee in 
United States Department of Agriculture 
appropriations bill, (4) The Forest Farmer 
and press releases of which no record of 
publication is available. (5) [Blank.] 

Schoene, Freehill, Kramer & Davis, a law 
partnership composed of Lester P. Schoene, 
Joseph H. Freehill, Milton Kramer, and John 
F. Davis, 1625 K Street NW., Washington, 
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D. C.; Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
10 Independence Avenue SW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) None received or expended. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) All written mate- 
rials are delivered to the client and dissemi- 
nation is entirely in the client’s control. 
(5) Railroad retirement, unemployment in- 
surance, and employers’ liability matters. 

Schoenhals, E. L., Tax Equality League of 
Utah, 915 Kearns Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah (1) Received from Tax Equality League 
of Utah for use of my law office, stenographic 
services, traveling, telegrams, air express, 
secretarial services, phone, etc., $193.72. (2) 
To my secretary, Jean Powers, for office rent, 
United Airlines, Western Union, Mountain 
States Telegraph and Telephone, etc. (3) 
To maintain my office, receive phone calls 
from members and carry on correspondence 
with members of the organization, to travel. 
(4) Deseret News, Salt Lake Tribune, and 
Salt Lake Telegram have carried news items 
only, no paid advertising. (5) To obtain 
tax equality. 

Schwarz, Paul J., local 161 A. F. of M., 
1105 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.: 
American Federation of Musicians, 570 Lex- 
ing ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. (1) We 
are a committee of three, representing the 
Arerican Federation of Musicians; Paul J. 
Schwarz, local 161, Washington, D. C.; Rich- 
ard McCann, local 802, New York; and J. 
Elmer Martin, local 40, Baltimore, Md., on 
20 percent cabaret-tax reduction. Acknowl- 
edgement of our registration filed was dated 
April 20, 1949. We have met as a committee 
during the quarter, April, May, and June, but 
have submitted no bills as yet, or received 
any money, therefore we are mailing in re- 
ports blank. (2) [Blank.] (3) |Blank.] 
(4) [Blank.] (5) [|Blank.] 

Scott, Jack Garrett, National Association 
of Motor Bus Operators, 829 Seventeenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) No re- 
ceipts except annual retainer for general 
legal services as shown in registration state- 
ment; no expenditures for legislative pur- 
poses. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) 
Generally all legislation affecting the inter- 
city motorbus industry, 

Scott, John W., Victor J. Evans Co. et al.; 
1025 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. 
C. (1) None other than salary received at 
the total monthly rate of $350 from Harvey 
B. Jacobson and John N. Randolph. No 
expenditures made. (2) Does not apply. (3) 
Does not apply. (4) None. (5) As previously 
stated in my registration statement. 
(Note.—The firms of McCorrow, Berman & 
Davidson, Victor J. Evans & Co., and Patrick 
D. Beavers are attempting to cancel contracts 
of employment with me, and they are not 
currently paying me any sum of money.) 

Scott, Vernon, and Schuler, Loring A., con- 
stituting the partnership of Vernon Scott & 
Loring Schuler, organizers and counselors, 
231 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III.; Na- 
tional Associated Businessraen, Inc., et al., 
1025 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. 
C. (1) The firm of Scott & Schuler received 
$3,333.32 from National Associated Business- 
men, Inc., as retainer fee. The amount of 
$27.80 was spent for purposes that might 
fall within the scope of Public Law 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress. (2) Taxi drivers. 
(3) For taxicabs in going from National As- 
sociated Businessmen, Inc., office to House 
and Senate Office Buildings and the Capitol. 
(4) None. (5) Legislation causing the Gov- 
ernment to engage in business activities in 
competition with private companies and 
legislation dealing with the taxation of var- 
ious types of business corporations. 

Scott, William C., 49 Wall Street, New York, 
N. I.; American Nurses’ Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. (1) Receipts: 
$4,146.94 for legal fees and disbursements, 
paid to Satterlee, Warfield & Stephens for 
services by firm as counsel in all capacities. 
Expenditures: Pennsylvania Railroad, $18.51; 
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American Airlines, $23.12; Hotel Carlton, 
$66.76; telephone Calls, $1.10; other travel 
expenses, $60.65. (2) Telephone charges 
paid to various telephone companies; travel 
expenses ($60.65) paid to various hotels, res- 
taurants, transportation and taxicab com- 
panies, etc. (3) For transportation, hotel 
rooms, telephone calls, meals, and taxi fares. 
(4) No articles or editorials relating to legis- 
lation during the above period. (5) Legisla- 
tion relating to nurses, nursing, or health, on 
which the American Nurses’ Association has 
taken a stand, including the question of 
amendments to the Labor Management Re- 
lations Act of 1947. 

Scott, William C., 49 Wall Street, New York, 
N. Y.; National Postal Committee for Books, 
62 West Forty-seventh Street, New York, N. 
Y. (1) Receipts: $1,938.01 for legal dis- 
bursements as counsel (current and past) 
received by the firm of Satterlee, Warfield 
& Stephens. Expenditures: Pennsylvania 
Railroad, $62.47; American Airlines, $7.70; 
Hotel Carlton, Washington, D. C., $110.57; 
miscellaneous other travel expenses, $114.11. 
(2) Travel expenses ($114.11) paid to Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad, and various hotels, res- 
taurants, and taxicab companies. See also 
answer to question 1. (3) For transporta- 
tion, hotel rooms, meals, and taxi fares. 
(4) None. (5) Legislation relating to post- 
age rates on books. 

Sears, W. J., the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (1) During the quarter ended 
June 30, 1949, I engaged in no legislative 
activities, nor did I make any expenditure 
for this p . (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) [Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

See, Harry, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, 130 Third Street SE, Washington, D. C. 
(1) $73.05. (2) Restaurants. (3) Lunches 
and dinners. (4) None. (5) Opposing anti- 
labor legislation and supporting legislation 
beneficial to labor. 

Selby,“ John A., member of the law firm 
Baker, Selb & Ravenel, Cigar Manufacturers 
Association of America, Inc., 730 Fifteenth 
Street, suite 812, Washington, D. C. (1) 
Baker, Selby, & Ravenel, the law firm of 
which I am a partner, is employed by the 
Cigar Manufacturers Association of America, 
Inc., on an annual basis. The services that 
we perform are general and they include rep- 
resentations for the association before such 
Government agencies as the State Depart- 
ment, Department of Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, War Assets Administra- 
tion, Bureau of Internal Revenue, etc. We 
receive for such services an annual retainer 
of $5,000 payable quarterly. No portion of 
any payment receeived from the association 
has been or can be readily allocated to such 
service as we have rendered on matters re- 
lating to legislation in which the association 
is interested. (2) There have been no dis- 
bursements by me or the other members of 
the law firm of which I am a member, of 
moneys received under our contract of serv- 
ices with the Cigar Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of America, Inc. (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) Legislation affecting the cigar in- 
dustry. Now and for several months I have 
not been employed in either supporting or 
Opposing any pending legislation. 

Selby,’ John A., member of law firm: Baker, 
Selby & Ravenel, 730 Fifteenth Street, suite 
812, Washington, D. C. (1) Baker, Selby & 
Ravenel, the law firm of which I am a part- 
ner, is employed by the Cigar Manufacturers 
Association of America, Inc., on an annual 
basis. The services that we perform are gen- 
eral and they include representations for the 
association before such Government agencies 
as the State Department, Department of 
Agriculture, Department of Commerce, War 
Assets Administration, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, etc. We receive for such services 
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an annual retainer of $5,000 payable quar- 
terly. No portion of any payment received 
from the association has been or can be 
readily allocated to such service as we have 
rendered on matters relating to legislation in 
which the association is interested. (2) 
There have been no disbursements by me or 
the other members of the law fitm of which 
Tam a member, of moneys received under our 
contract of services with the Cigar Manufac- 
turers Association of America, Inc. (3) 
[Blank.] (4) None. (5) Legislation affect- 
ing the cigar industry. Now and for several 
months I have not been employed in either 
supporting or opposing any pending legis- 
lation. 

Selvage & Lee, 1 East Forty-third Street, 
New York, N. Y.; in Washington: Selvage, Lee 
& Bledsoe, 1730 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Fee $6,000, plus expenses as 
shown below. (2) Printing, mimeographing, 
postage, telephone, press clippings, traveling 
expense, supplementary staff, etc., $21,821.11. 
(The above items were billed to the National 
Association of Margarine Manufacturers and 
reported by them in their quarterly report.) 
(3) Publicity and lobbying actively in con- 
nection with repeal of discriminatory legis- 
lation affecting margarine. (4) We did all 
within our power to disseminate information 
favorable to margarine and to the legislation 
which would remove unfair restrictions on 
margarine but cannot say categorically that 
we caused any articles to be published or any 
radio comment. (5) As above. 

Shandros, Geraldine, American Commu- 
nications Association, CIO, 5 Beekman Street, 
New York, N.Y. (1) None. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) ACA News. (5) Legislation af- 
fecting workers in the communications in- 
dustry and American working men and wom- 
en generally. 

Shandros, Geraldine, American Communi- 
cations Association, CIO, 5 Beekman Street, 
New York, N. Y. (1) Salary, $210; travel 
expense, $65.50; total, $275.50. This consti- 
tutes one-fourth of salary received and is 
so reported since time spent in activities 
covered by the act constituted about one- 
fourth of working time. (2) Travel by Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, hotels, taxies, meals, tele- 
phone, etc. (3) Explained above. (4) ACA 
News. (5) Legislation affecting communi- 
cations workers and American working men 
and women generally. 

Shandros, Geraldine, American Communi- 
cations Association, 5 Beekman Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) Salary, $210; travel expense, 
$120; total, $330. This constitutes one- 
fourth of salary received and is so reported 
since time spent in activities covered by 
the act constituted about one-fourth of 
working time. (2) Travel: Plane and train 
fares, $60; hotels, taxis, meals, telephone, 
etc., $60. (3) Explained above. (4) ACA 
News. (5) Legislation affecting communi- 
cations workers and American working men 
and women generally. 

Shaw, A. „ Brown, Lund & Fitz- 
gerald, Washington Loan and Trust Building. 
Ninth and F Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) No money received or expended. (2) 
See (1). (3) See (1). (4) None. (5) Any 
legislation that might affect the members of 
the National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 

Shaw, Mark R., 114 Trenton Street, Mel- 
rose, Mass.; New England secretary, National 
Council for Prevention of War, 1013 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Traveling expenses, $81.15; (2) Gas sta- 
tions, restaurants, etc. (3) Traveling to 
speaking dates, conferences, committees, etc. 
(4) Peace Action, Bulletins of NCPW, Bos- 
ton Herald, (4) North Atlantic Pact, peace- 
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time selective service, ete., oppose; military 
aid to Europe and Asia, oppose; economic 
aid to Europe and Asia, other measures re- 
lated to issue of war and peace, favor. 

Shepherd, Bruce E., Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, 165 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (1) $51.85. (2) Expenditures confined 
to expenses paid by employee for travel, 
meals, lodging, and miscellaneous out-of- 
pocket expenses. (3) See answer to (2). 
(4) None. (5) Employed only to scrutinize 
Federal legislation which might affect the 
welfare of life-insurance policyholders and 
annuitants. 

Shield, W. Lee, American Life Conyention, 
230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
(1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None 
(5) None. 

Shields, Robert H., United States Beet 
Sugar Association, 1001 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) None; report subject 
to the qualifications stated in my registra- 
tion of February 7, 1947. (2) [Blank.| (3) 
[Blank.] (4) None. (5) Interested in legis- 
lation affecting sugar but not employed for 
the purpose of supporting or opposing any 
legislation. 

Shryock, Col. T. J., Remington Rand, Inc., 
1615 L Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
Received my regular commission consisting 
of 2%4 percent on gross sales of all type- 
writers delivered in the District of Columbia 
and 35 percent of 244 percent of gross sales 
of Government typewriters delivered outside 
the District of Columbia. My only expendi- 
tures were for taxi fares to and from the 
Capitol, which amounted to less than $10. 
(2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) None. (5) On 
behalf of Remington Rand, Inc., I have urged 
the inclusion in the first deficiency appro- 
priation bill and the Treasury-Post Office 
appropriation bills of language which would 
modify the existing restrictions pertaining to 
the purchase of typewriters for Government 
use. Until the first deficiency bill became 
law the statutory limitations made it im- 
possible for the legislative and judicial 
branches of the Government to purchase any 
typewriters, and under the Treasury-Post Of- 
fice appropriation bill for 1949 it was almost 
impossible for the executive branch of the 
Government to purchase much-needed new 
standard typewriters. 

Sifton, Paul, 1129 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C.; International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America, CIO, 
411 West Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
(1) Salary, $1,200; expenses, $1,088.18; total, 
$2,288.18 (2) Subsistence, transportation, 
hotel, etc. (3) Subsistence and travel. (4) 
Auto Worker. (5) Support all bills favor- 
able to the national peace, security, democ- 
racy, prosperity, and general welfare. Op- 
pose legislation detrimental to these objec- 
tives. 

Silberstein, Robert J., National Lawyers 
Guild, 902 Twentieth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Only payment received is of 
regular salary as executive secretary of the 
National Lawyers Guild at the annual rate 
of $6,240, a small portion of the service of 
such secretary being directed to legislative 
work. Only expenditures made were for 
transportation and telephones, amounting to 
less than $10. (2) Moneys received by Robert 
J. Silberstein, moneys paid by him to cab 
drivers and telephone company. (3) Moneys 
received as salary of executive secretary. 
Moneys paid for transportation and tele- 
phones. (4) None. (5) Not paid to support 
any particular legislation, but to execute 
general policies of National Lawyers Guild 
which include opposition to or support for 
certain types of legislation. The organiza- 
tion has supported S. 249, H. R. 2893, H. R. 
4009, S. 1042, H. R. 29, H. R. 2707; and op- 
posed such bills as S. 1194, S. 1196, H. R. £342, 
H. R. 1002, S. 1694, S. 1832, H. R. 3776, and 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 
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Simon, William, 1 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, III.; The Council for Clarification of 
Pricing Practices, 111 West Washington 
Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) No money has been 
received by the registrant during the preced- 
ing quarter. No expenditures have been 
made by him during the preceding quarter 
(the registrant is a partner in a law firm 
the overhead which is paid by the firm) ex- 
cept traveling expenses and long distance 
phone calls for which registrant will be re- 
imbursed by the Council for Clarification of 
Pricing Practices. (2) See (1) above. (3) 
See (1) above. (4) None. Registrant has 
made several speeches on the subject of com- 
petitive freight absorption which have been 
reproduced in such publications in whole or 
in part by others, but never at his request, 
direction, or suggestion. (5) Legislation per- 
mitting competitive freight absorption and 
delivered prices. 

Slipher, Stephen G., 1177 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C.; United States 
Savings and Loan League, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) Received and ex- 
pended $301.96. Also received salary of 
$291.66 for which an estimated 40 percent 
($76.66) is for legislative work. (2) Hotel 
Shoreham, Washington, D. C.; and various 
restaurants, taxis, and others. (3) Hotel, 
subsistence, travel, and miscellaneous ex- 
penses. (4) None. (This report covers only 
June 14 through June 30. I assumed duties 
relating to legislation and registered on June 
14, 1949.) (5) Legislation affecting housing, 
thrift, home ownership, and savings and loan 
associations. 

Smart, (Miss) Elizabeth A., National Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, 1730 Chi- 
cago Avenue, Evanston, Ill. (1) Salary paid 
to Mrs. Stewart, $240; other receipts, $301.58; 
total, $541.58. Travel expense, $213.87; phone, 
$42.83; telegrams, $1.16; subscription to 
Washington Post, $4.45; magazines, $3.22; 
office supplies, $16.25; postage, $19.80. (2) 
Mrs. Annalee Stewart; B. & O. Railroad and 
Pennsylvania Railroad; Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co.; Western Union; the 
Washington Post; newsstands; Morrison 
Paper Co.; and A. B. Dick. (3) Salary for 
Washington Letter; railroad fares; telephone 
service and calls; telegrams; subscription; 
magazines; office supplies. (4) The Union 
Signal. (5) Legislation dealing with women 
and children in industry, women and chil- 
dren, alcohol, narcotics, radio, motion pic- 
tures, and peace. 

Smith, Allen L., Louisiana Tax Equality 
Association, Inc., Post Office Box 1526, Baton 
Rouge, La. (1) No money received or ex- 
pended for lobbying. (2) Noone. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) To support any legislation to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code so as to 
improve basic taxation principles providing 
for removal of tax disparities between busi- 
ness competitors. 

Smith, Anthony W., Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, 718 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1) Portion of salary allocable 
to legislative employment, $75. This is com- 
puted as stated in registration statement at 
$300 a year. Salary paid by CIO, see (2). 
(2) Miss Mary W. Sollenberger, 300 B Street 
SE., Washington D. C., National Emergency 
Conference on Resources, and National Com- 
mittee on Resources, $825. (3) Salary re- 
ceived in compensation for legislative work 
as above. Salary paid by CIO to Miss Sol- 
lenberger for secretarial work in organizing 
conference, and work for National Commit- 
tee on Resources. (4) CIO News, 718 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. (5) For- 
estry legislation; river valley development; 
resource conservation. 

Smith, Donald W. (report as attorney for 
American Nurses’ Association), Satterlee, 
Warfield & Stephens, attorneys for American 
Nurses’ Association, 49 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) Receipts, $4,146.94 for legal 
fees and disbursements paid to Satterlee, 
Warfield & Stephens for services by firm as 
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counsel in all capacities, Expenditures, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, $64.50; Eastern Air- 
lines, $85.14; Hote] Carlton, $60.35; Metro- 
politan Club (room and meals), $4.60; meals, 
$49.10; taxi fares, $20.80; telephone calls, 
$4.50; other travel expenses, $11.29. (2) Taxi 
fares paid to various taxicab companies; 
telephone charges to various telephone com- 
panies; meals to various restaurants. (3) 
For transportation, hotel rooms, meals, tax! 
fares, telephone calls, etc. (4) No articles or 
editorials relating to legislation during the 
above period. (5) Legislation relating to 
nurses, nursing or health, on which the 
American Nurses’ Association has taken a 
stand, including extension of social security, 
Federal aid to nursing education, and legis- 
lation to authorize commissioning of men 
nurses in the armed services. 

Smith, Dudley, Association of Sugar Pro- 
ducers of Puerto Rico, 732 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) $1,250 monthly from 
the Association of Sugar Producers of Puerto 
Rico, but not for the principal purpose of in- 
fluencing legislation, which is a minor part 
of my activities. (2) None for the purpose of 
influencing legislation. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) None. 

Smith, Harold O., Jr., United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, Inc., 837 Invest- 
ment Building, Washington, D. C. (1) Dur- 
ing the past quarter I did not have occasion 
to engage in any activities which I believe 
could be construed as lobbying. Serving full 
time as executive vice president of the United 
States Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Inc., 
my activities are those of a trade association 
executive and any contacts with Members 
of Congress are purely incidental to my many 
other activities in connection with trade 
association work. (2) No one. (3) None. 
(4) In our association’s bulletins and weekly 
news letters to members, we occasionally re- 
port on legislative matters affecting the 
trade. (5) No legislation in particular, any 
legislation in general affecting the interests 
of wholesale grocers. 

Smith, Hilda W., National Committee for 
the Extension of Labor Education, 1508 
Seventeenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) $1,500. (2) Paid to self. (3) For living 
expenses for self. (4) Occasional articles 
through Labor Press Associates, occasional 
newspaper articles. (5) Bill for a Labor 
Extension Service in the Department of 
Labor. 

Smith, Howard J., Central Arizona Project 
Association, 510 Goodrich Building, Phoenix, 
Ariz. (1) April salary, $750 per month; May 
salary, $750 per month plus travel expense 
$59.70; June salary, $750 per month plus 
travel expense $20.25. (2) Howard J. Smith, 
executive secretary, Central Arizona Project 
Association, 510 Goodrich Building, Phoenix, 
Ariz, (3) Salary, travel expense, train and 
plane fare, room and board, when engaged 
in travel in interest of work of the associa- 
tion. (4) The Case for Water in Central 
Arizona; Work for Water; California’s Stake 
in Arizona’s Share of Colorado River; What 
the Central Arizona Project Means to You. 
(5) Employed to support Senate bill S. 75 
and House bills 934 and 935. 

Smith, Lloyd W., room 425, Shoreham 
Building, Fifteenth and H Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. (1) Received salary as reported 
on Registration Form B for services as spec- 
ial representative of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Co. during the period 
April 1 to June 30, 1949, as well as reim- 
bursement for routine expenses of $350.80 
in April, $468.99 in May, and $313.90 in June. 
(2) Various restaurants, hotels, taxicabs, 
telephone, telegraph, Pullman Co., stationers, 
etc. (3) In furtherance of duties described 
in Registration Form B, which involve leg- 
islation only incidentally and to a limited 
extent. Affiant states upon information and 
belief that none of his activity during the 
period covered by this report was within the 
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scope of section 307 of Public Law 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress. (4) None. (5) 
Legislation affecting interests of Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., other du- 
ties for said company comprise the major 
part of this work. 

Smith, Purcell L., National Association of 
Electric Companies, 1200 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. (1) Received salary 
of $16,250 as president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Electric Companies and reimburse- 
ments of $1,321.95 of routine expenses in- 
curred in the performance of all official 
duties, only a part of which salary and ex- 
penses were for those purposes described in 
the act. (2) Various hotels, restaurants, 
clubs, railroads, air lines, taxicabs, telephone 
and telegraph companies. (3) Railroad and 
transportation, $106.41; telephone and tele- 
graph, $5.50; restaurants and other meals, 
$376.30; hotels, $704.86; subscriptions, $2; 
gratuities and miscellaneous, $106.88. (4) 
None. (5) One of the purposes and activ- 
ities of the National Association of Electric 
Companies, of which I am president, is to 
provide its members with a medium through 
which they can exchange ideas and take ap- 
propriate action on problems of mutual con- 
cern and interest, including legislative 
matters The association therefore is inter- 
ested in legislation that might affect its 
members as going business concerns. 

Smith, Ray E., Indiana State Medical Asso- 
ciation, 1021 Hume Mansur Building, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (1) Received from Indian- 
apolis Medical Society, $2,000; expended 
$3,013,69. (2) See attached list.“ (3) Post- 
age, traveling expenses of committeemen, 
expense of meetings, printing, addressing. 
stationer, clerical assistance, telephone and 
telegraph tolls, and speakers’ fees and travel- 
ing expenses. (4) [Blank.] (5) All bills 
pending before Congress which would create 
national health insurance. 

Smith, Russell, Farmers Educational and 
Cooperative Union of America, 300 B Street 
SE., Washington, D. C. (1) None. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) All major 
pending legislation. 

Smith,’ Russell, 300 B Street SE., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Farmers Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1555 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo. 
(1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) All major pending legislation. 

Smith, Sylvester C., Jr., the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, 763 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. (1) None, no activities, 
(2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] 
(5) [Blank.] 

Snyder, Calvin K., Realtors’ Washington 
Committee of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, 1737 K Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Expended, $1,069.91. (2) 
See attached.“ (3) See attached.“ (4) None. 
(5) Any legislation affecting the real estate 
industry. 

Snyder, James D., Room 1040, Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago, Ill.; Illinois Legislative Com- 
mittee, Room 1236, La Salle Street Station, 
Chicago, III. (1) None. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) None. (5) [Blank.] 

Spence, Hotchkiss, Parker & Duryee, 40 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y.; Aircraft In- 
dustries Association of America, Inc., 610 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. (1) 


None. (2) No one. (3) None. (4) None, 
(5) Legislation to establish a national air 
policy. 


Spencer, Lyndon, Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 905 Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. (1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) 
None. (5) None. 

Spingarn, Jerome H., 3212 McKinley Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Goldwater & Flynn, 
60 East Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) Received on account of legal fees, $500.00; 


*Not printed. Filed in Clerk’s office. 
*Filed for first quarter, 1949. 
Filed for second quarter, 1949, 
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expended $256.18, which is reimbursable. 
Only a small part of this fee and these ex- 
penditures are attributable to legislative ac- 
tivities. (2) Railroad companies, telephone 
company, telegraph company, taxi drivers, 
printers, restaurateurs, stenographers, pho- 
tostaters, hotel keepers, stationers, multi- 
graphers, etc. (3) See (2) above. (4) None; 
I have from time to time supplied informa- 
tion to the press regarding this issue, which 
information has been independently evalu- 
ated and handled by its recipients. (5) Iam 
employed as counsel to plaintiffs in certain 
suits for the recovery of back pay due long- 
shoremen in the port of New York under the 
Wage-and-Hour Act. When the Supreme 
Court settled the main issue of this case in 
favor of these plaintiffs, defendants sought 
to remove the issue from the courts to the 
Congress by obtaining retroactive legislation 
to upset the decision of the courts in this 
case. It has therefore become my duty to 
supply information to Members of Congress 
and the press in reply to statements made in 
the forums by the proponents of this retroac- 
tive legislation. 

Spingarn, Jerome H., 3 Thomas Circle, 
Washington, D. C.; Goldwater & Flynn, Esqs., 
60 East Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) Received on account of legal fees, $756.18; 
expended $36.94, which is relmbursable. Only 
a small part of fees and expenditures are at- 
tributable to legislative activities. (2) Rail- 
road companies, telephone company, tele- 
graph company, photostaters, stationers, taxi 
drivers, stenographers. (3) Apparent from 
answer to (2) above. (4) None; I have, from 
time to time, supplied information to jour- 
nalists regarding this issue, which infor- 
mation has been independently evalued and 
edited by its recipients. (5) I am employed 
as counsel to plaintiffs in certain suits for re- 
covery of back pay due certain New York 
longshoremen under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, Wben the United States Supreme 
Court decided this issue in favor of plaintiffs, 
the defendants sought special legislation to 
upset the determination of the courts. It 
has therefore been my duty to supply infor- 
mation to Members of Congress and the press 
in reply to material circulated by proponents 
of this retroactive legislation. 

Stack, Thomas George, 1104 West One Hun- 
dred and Fourth Place, Chicago, III. National 
Railroad Pension Forum, Inc. (1) $915.26 
paid to me by the National Railroad Pension 
Forum, Inc., covering all travel and expenses 
incurred while staying in Washington, D. C., 
for the second quarter, plus $1,200, salary for 
the quarterly period. (2) Thomas George 
Stack, 1104 West One Hundred and Fourth 
Place, Chicago, Ill. (3) To get before Con- 
gress legislation to protect the interests of 
the rank-and-file of the railroad industry on 
pensions and annuities covered by the 
Railroad Retirement Act, and secure better 
pension conditions for said employees. (4) 
Rail Pension News, publication of the Na- 
tional Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., April 
and May edition, cost $1,190 with circulation 
of 100,000. (5) S. 1318 and S. 1379 in Senate, 
H. R. 4282, H. R. 4334, H. R. 2741, and H. R. 
2146 in the House. 

Starling, Howard M., 837 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C., Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 60 John 
Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Registrant does 
not receive funds earmarked for purposes set 
forth in this act. Registrant has estimated 
however, that $150 received by registrant 
during the second quarter of 1949 might 
come within scope of act as registrant un- 
derstands act has been interpreted by the 
Department of Justice. Registrant has also 
been reimbursed for out-of-pocket expenses 
in the amount of $27.15. (2) Capital Transit 
Co. and various taxicab drivers. No single 
item $10 or more. (3) Local transportation 
to and from Capitol, Senate Office Building, 


* Filed for second quarter, 1949. 
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and House Office Building. (4) None. (5) 
Registrant doubts that he is employed to 
support or oppose legislation. However, on 
very infrequent occasions, he has supported 
or opposed legislation as it specifically affects 
capital stock, casualty, and surety insurance 
companies. 

Stebbins, Frank L., National Tax Equality 
Association, 231 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (1) Receipts, $310.00; expenses, 
(2) Mailing and postage, $23.06; 
stenographic service, $21.50; travel, Frank 
L. Stebbins, $36.75. (3) Two trips to Free- 
port, III., and return; stamps to cover mail- 
ings; stenographic help to write members. 
(4) None. (5) Tax equality and other legis- 
lation affecting business. 

Steele, Raymond E., National Fisheries In- 
stitute, Inc,, 228 Victor Building, 724 Ninth 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. (1) 80 cents, 
taxicab to Capitol re Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriation bill. (2) Taxicab opera- 
tors. (3) Transportation. (4) N. F. I. 
Flashes, published weekly (50 issues), mailed 
to institute membership. (5) No particular 
legislation. 

Stein, Margaret I., Committee for the Na- 
tion's Health, Inc., 1416 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington,D.C. (1) Salary received (gross), $1,- 
374.99; Reimbursements for travel, miscel- 
laneous, expenses, $50.57; a total of $1,425.56. 
(2) [Blank.] (8) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] 
(5) National health insurance. 

Stengle, Chas. L., American Federation of 
Government Employees, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (1) $42.60. (2) Taxicab 
drivers, (3) Trips to and from Capitol. (4) 
None. (5) Legislation affecting Government 
employees, 

Stewart, Annalee (Mrs. Alexander Stew- 
art), Women’s Committee To Oppose Con- 
scription, 2006 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (1) No report for the second quarter. 
85 W (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] 

5) 

Stewart, Annalee (Mrs. Alexander Stew- 
art), Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, 1734 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Travel, $9,362; rent, 
$126.75; meals, $102.50; carfare and taxi, 
$35.81; tips, $9.55; secretarial help, $13.50; 
telephone and telegraph, $62.98; postage, 
$22.24; laundry, $9.45; office supplies, $6; mis- 
cellaneous, $24.80. (2) [Blank.] (3) Actual 
living expenses while in Washington. (4) 
Four lights. (5) Oppose UMT, conscription 
measures, and increase of military control; 
support legislation for improving domestic 
and international relations. 

Stewart, Charles T., 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C.; National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. (1) Salary (50 percent of 
time devoted to legislative activities), $3,000; 
reimbursement by employer for travel ex- 
penses, incidental expenses, and per diem, 
$655.27; total, $3,655.27. (2) See attached 
itemized statement.“ (3) See attached item- 
ized statement.“ (4) Attached list‘ shows 
names of papers, periodicals, magazines, and 
other publications to which news releases 
and articles have been mailed. Complete in- 
formation as to the extent to which material 
has been published by these publications is 
not available. (5) Any legislation affecting 
the real estate industry. 

Stockton, Kenneth E., American Cable & 
Radio Corp., 67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) I have been associated with Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp. in vari- 
ous capacities for many years and have been 
president of its subsidiary, American Cable 
& Radio Corp. for the past year and a half. 
This company has been negotiating with 
Western Union Telegraph Co. for the pur- 
chase of the latter company’s cables, which 
negotiations have reached the point of ne- 
cessitating several governmental approvals 
and possibly congressional action. Activities 


*Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
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in the foregoing connection and with refer- 
ence to possible merger legislation neces- 
sarily require my contact with Members of 
Congress and other Government officials. 
However, this is an incidental function un- 
der my duties for which I receive no addi- 
tional remuneration above my regular sal- 
ary. Neither have I made nor do I intend 
to make any contributions for the purposes 
designated in paragraph 307. It is not the 
principal purpose of my employment to in- 
fluence legislation, nor do I receive my com- 
pensation principally for the purpose of in- 
fluencing legislation. The abovementioned 
activities would not seem to come within the 
purview of the obbying Act; however, I have 
no objection to filing under the same and 
will furnish any further information if de- 
sired. My salary is $45,000 per annum, no 
part of which is specifically for the p 
of influencing legislation. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) None. (5) [Blank.] 

Stoll, Edwin L., 1737 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chi- 


cago, Ill. (1) See attached itemized state- 
ment.“ (2) See attached itemized state- 
ment.“ (3) See attached itemized state- 
ment.“ (4) Attached list‘ shows names of 


papers, periodicals, magazines, and other 
publications to which news releases and ar- 
ticles have been mailed. Complete informa- 
tion as to the extent to which material has 
been published by these publications is not 
available. (5) Legislation affecting the real- 
estate industry. p 

Stone, Mrs. Margaret F., National Women’s 
Trade Union League of America, 317 Ma- 
chinists Building, Washington, D, C. (1) 
Full salary $376.48, about half of which was 
paid me for legislative work. No money ex- 
pended by me for legislative activitiy. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) Life and Labor 
Bulletin. (5) See regular legislative program 
of league already on file with your office, 
Sent statements or letters to Members of 
Congress on various pieces of this legislation. 

Stong * Benton J., 300 B Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Farmers Educational and Co- 
opeiative Union of America, and Regional 
Committee for an MVA (Missouri Valley Ad- 
ministration), 3501 East Forty-sixth Avenue, 
Denver, Colo. (1) None. (2) None. (3) 
(4) None. (5) S. 1160 and all major pend- 
ing legislation. 

Stong, Benton J., Regional Committee for 
an MVA and National Farmers Union, 300 B 
Street SE, Washington, D. C. (1) None. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) MVA and 
major pending legislation. 

Stoudenmire, Sterling F., Jr., 1740 G. Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Waterman Steam- 
ship Corp., Waterman Building, 61 Joseph 
Street, Mobile, Ala. (1) (a) A total of 
$2,400 was received as salary by registrant 
during this quarter, as compensation for 
employment as attorney for Waterman 
Steamship Corp. and subsidiaries; only a 
very small portion of my time was spent in 
any activity relating to the purposes for 
which this statement is required to be filed; 
(b) a total of $67.39 was received from Wa- 
terman Steamship Corp. and subsidiaries, 
which amount could possibly be allocable as 
expenses incurred in connection with the 
purposes for which this statement is re- . 
quired to be filed. (2) (a) Taxicabs, $8.90; 
(b) restaurants and cafes, $58.49; total, 
$67.39. (3) (a) Taxicabs and transportation, 
$8.90; (b) meals, $58.49. (4) None. (5) I 
am not engaged specifically for the purpose 
of attempting to influence the passage or de- 
feat of any legislation by Congress. My em- 
ployment is as attorney in the legal division 
of Waterman Steamship Corp. and subsidi- 
aries, and such employment requires a small 
portion of my time in supporting or opposing 
legislation which might affect the merchant 


*Filed for first quarter, 1949. 
*Filed for second quarter, 1949. 
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marine, the operation of aircraft, or transpor- 
tation generally, During the quarter for 
which this report is filed I was interested in 
and discussed with Members of Congress leg- 
islation relating to H. J. Res. 235, H. R. 5346, 
H. R. 2915, H. R. 2916, H. R. 3289, and H. R. 
3337. 

Strachan, Paul A., American Federation of 
the Physically Handicapped, Inc., 1370 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
(1) Neither I, nor any officer of this federa- 
tion, has paid any sums to anyone, as af- 
fecting legislation. There is no change in 
status, since my letter of January 4, 1949. 
Approximately $235.25 spent during the 3- 
month period for luncheons, taxis, and tel- 
phone calls concerning legislative program, 
(2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) Bulletins to 
AFPH members, also Members of Congress. 
(5) Sponsoring legislation on behalf of our 
28,000,000 physically handicapped citizens; 
supporting bills for a Federal Commission on 
Services for the Physically Handicapped, Na- 
tional Cerebral Palsy Institute, National Lep- 
rosy Act; National Epilepsy Act, census (sur- 
vey) of handicapped; amputee drivers in 
interstate commerce. 

Strackbein, O. R., America’s Wage Earners’ 
Protective Conference, and International Al- 
lied Printing Trades Association, 601 Carpen- 
ters’ Building, Washington, D. C. (1) Re- 
celpts, $4,790; expenses, $4,882.64. (2) Sal- 
ary, executive secretary, $3,550; salary of sec- 
retary to executive secretary, $845; Total, 
$4,395; remainder or $487.64, expenses. (3) 
Rent, telephone, traveling expenses, office 
supplies, taxicab fares, several lunches a 
month with individuals, purchase of govern- 
mental publications. (4) Editorials in the 
Photo-Engraver, a monthly publication of 
the International Photo-Engravers’ Union; in 
the Glass Cutter, monthly publication of the 
Window Glass Cutters’ League. (5) Matters 
relating to tariffs, foreign trade, copyright 
and postal-rate legislation. 

Strong, Arthur D., Upper Mississippi 
Waterway Association, 1034 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. (1) Salary, 
April 1 to July 1, 1949, $825; reimbursement 
for expenses, $624.33; total, $1479.33. (2) 
Arthur D. Strong. (3) Salary and reim- 
bursement for traveling, hotels, entertain- 
ing, attending meetings, hearings, and con- 
ventions. (4) None. (5) Registrant is em- 
ployed to support legislation relating to the 
improvement and development of navigable 
waterways in the upper Mississippi River, 
together with legislation relating to flood 
control, conservation, pollution, recreation, 
fish and wildlife, including all legislation 
that has to do with the development of water 
resources of the upper Mississippi river and 
its tributaries as this legislation relates to all 
types of public benefits; he is employed to 
oppose legislation detrimental to the above. 

Sturgis, Arthur, Jr., American Retail Fed- 
eration, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. (1) Salary, $200; expenses, $25.55. (2) 
Taxi drivers. (3) Transportation. (4) 
American Retail Federation information bul- 
letins to the retailing industry. (5) Legis- 
lation affecting retail industry, including tax 
revision, labor revision, social-security-law 
revision, inflammable-fabric legislation, 

Sturrock, J. E., Texas Water Conservation 
Association, 207 West Fifteenth Street, 
Austin, Tex. (1) Salary for April, May, and 
June 1949, $1,800 less income and social-secu- 
rity taxes. Traveling and routine office ex- 
penses for April, May, and June 1949, $310.48. 
(2) $310.48 paid to bus and taxi companies, 
hotels, restaurants, and stores. (3) Cover- 
ing transportation, meals, lodging, miscel- 
laneous office supplies, and entertainment, 
(4) Texas Water Conservation Association 
bulletins and pamphlets and various analyses 
of bills ing in Congress. (5) Employed 
to support all legislation, both State and Na- 
tional, concerning the development, conser- 
vation, protection, and utilization of Texas 
land and water resources through existing 
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State and Federal agencies; to oppose all 
legislation creating Federal valley authori- 
ties and all legislation seeking to superim- 
pose Federal control over State control in 
the distribution of the State’s water re- 
sources, 

Sullivan,’ Francis M., Disabled American 
Veterans, 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Salary—January, Febru- 
ary, March 1949 (after taxes and social secu- 
rity), $2,025; incidental expenses—January, 
February, March 1949, $21.30; total, $2,046.30, 
(2) Francis M. Sullivan. (3) See (1) above. 
(4) DAV semimonthly. (5) Legislation af- 
fecting service-connected disabled veterans, 
their families, and the survivors of deceased 
service men and women. 

Sullivan, Francis M., Disabled American 
Veterans, 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Salary: April, May, June 
1949 (after taxes and social security), in- 
cluding semiannual bonus, $2,712.48; inci- 
dental expenses, April, May, June 1949, $63; 
total, $2,775.48. (2) Francis M. Sullivan. (3) 
See (1) above. (4) DAV semimonthly, (5) 
Legislation affecting service-connected dis- 
abled veterans, their families, and the sur- 
vivors of deceased service men and women, 

Sutlive, Carey R., National Association of 
Manufacturers, 623 Investment Building, 
Washington, D, C. (1) Receipts: Salary, 
$2,250.02; expenses reimbursed by employers, 
$335.80; expenditures, $335.80. (2) Expenses 
paid to various railroads, hotels, restaurants, 
taxicabs, etc. (3) For expenses incurred in 
course of business, such as travel, meals, and 
hotel accommodations and expenses of con- 
ducting conferences for discussion of busi- 
ness matters. (4) [Blank.] (5) All legisla- 
tion affecting industry, such as legislation 
relating to national labor policy, taxation, 
public expenditures, industrial controls, so- 
cial security, research, patents, and invest- 
ments. 

Switzer, John B., 70 North Thirteenth 
Street, Beech Grove, Ind., Indiana Divisions 
No. 1 and No. 56, Communications Workers 
of America, 27 West Ohio Street, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. (1) Telegrams and letters, $5. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) En- 
actment of Senate bill 653, repeal of Nation- 
al Labor Relations Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley 
law). 

Swomley, Jr., John M., National -Council 
Against Conscription; 1013 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington D. ©. (1) Travel expenses 
between Washington and New York plus out- 
of-pocket expenses in Washington, $88.04. 
(2) John M. Swomley, Jr., for personal ex- 
penses indicated above. (3) Indicated 
above. (4) Conscription News biweekly. 
(5) I serve as acting director of the Na- 
tional Council Against Conscription on a 
volunteer basis to promote the achieving of 
the international abolition of conscription, 
world-wide disarmament, and the defeat of 
conscription. 

Taft, Charles P., 906 First National Bank 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio; Greenhills 
Home Owners’ Corp., Greenhills, Ohio. (1) 
$111.30 for expenses since January 1, 1949. 
(2) Railroads, air lines, hotels, telephone, 
and telegrams. (3) Same. (4) None. (5) 
H. R. 2440 and S. 351. 

Taylor, John Thomas, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., The American Legion (na- 
tional organization), 777 North Meridian, 
Indianapolis, Ind. (1) $500 salary semi- 
monthly, less withholding and social se- 
curity taxes; $148.05 reimbursement for 
traveling expenses, April, May, June, 1949; 
$53.10 incidental expenses (taxies, meals, 
etc.) April, May, June, 1949, (2) John 
Thomas Taylor. (3) Expenses (traveling 
and incidental) as shown under (1). (4) 
The American Legion magazine, New York, 
N. V., Legislative Bulletin, Washington, D. 
O. (5) The American Legion and all vet- 


*Filed for first quarter 1949. 
€ Filed for second quarter 1949. 
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erans of World War I and World War II and 
their dependents on all matters affecting 
their care, their rehabilitation, hospitaliza- 
tion, reeducation and housing; all matters 
affecting the general welfare of our country 
with regard to national defense; American- 
ization, included in which is opposition to 
all subversive activities and particular at- 
tention to our immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws; child welfare, not only for children 
of veterans, but for all children; aid and 
assistance to veterans in agricultural de- 
velopment; matters dealing with our foreign 
policy and foreign relations; the develop- 
ment of sound civil-aviation programs and 
policies; and the development of sound and 
progressive programs for the employment 
and reemployment of veterans in civilian 
pursuits and in civil service; legislation 
which would eliminate all improper discrim- 
inations and be of benefit to the men and 
women who are still in our armed services; 
and all other matters included in the man- 
dates and program of the American Legion 
as adopted and approved by the national 
convention of the American Legion and/or 
by its national executive committee which 
is the ruling and policy-making body of 
the American Legion. 

Taylor, Margaret K., National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation, 1731 I Street NW., 


Washington, D. C. (1) Expended $20.30, 
(2) Various, (3) Taxi fares and telephones, 
(4) [Blank.] (5) Any legislation that may 


affect milk producers or the cooperatives 
through which they act together to process 
and market their milk. 

Taylor, Russell J., United Shoe Workers of 
America, CIO, 917 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (1) Salary, $80; expenses, 
$21; hotel, $12, (2) Russell J. Taylor. (3) 
Legislative representative United Shoe Work- 
ers of America, CIO. (4) [Blank.] (5) 
Blank. ] 

Taylor, Tyre, 1112 Dupont Circle Building, 
Washington, D. C.; National Association of 
Retail Grocers, 360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, III. (1) Received $3,000 as one- 
fourth of adjusted annual retainer by Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers. Ex- 
penditures as follows: (a) Adjusted regular 
office expense amounting to $920.20; (b) trav- 
eling expenses, $76.85. (2) (a) Landlord, 
secretary, postage, telephone, etc.; (b) Wash- 
ington taxicab operators. (3) See (1), above. 
(4) National Grocers Bulletin (published 
monthly). (5) Repeal of margarine license 
taxes and other legislation of interest to in- 
dependent retail food distributors. 

Taylor, Tyre, 1112 Dupont.Circle Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Southern States In- 
dustrial Council, Nashville, Tenn. (1) Re- 
ceived $4,237.50 as one-fourth of adjusted 
annual retainer by Southern States Indus- 
trial Council. Expenditures as follows: (a) 
Adjusted regular office expense amounting to 
$417.20; (b) research and technical assist- 
ance, $1,581.27; (c) travel expense, $76.85. 
(2) (a) Landlord, postage, telephone, etc.; 
(b) Henry Bison, Jr., (e) Washingodn taxi- 
cab operators. (3) See (1), above. (4) 
Semimonthly News Bulletin of Southern 
States Industrial Council. (5) The general 
legislative program of the council, with par- 
ticular-emphasis on legislation favorable to 
the maintenance of a free-enterprise system. 

Teel, Donald, Michigan Associated Busi- 
nessmen, Inc., 1516 Olds Tower Building, 
Lansing, Mich. (1) No money received or 
expended for lobbying. (2) Noone. (3) See 
above. (4) None. (5) Legislation designed 
to have all business corporations taxed in the 
same manner and on the same basis, 

Temple, Marjorie L., American Association 
of University Women, 1634 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Received only salary, 
approximately half of which is for legislative 
work. No money paid out. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) Journal of American Asso- 
ciation of University Women (quarterly); 
General Director’s Letter (three or four times 
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yearly as program guide to branch officers). 
(5) See attached material‘ (legislative pro- 
gram for 1949-51 as voted by convention at 
Seattle, June 1949). 

Terrell, John U., Hotel Congressional, 
Washington, D. C.; Colorado River Associa- 
tion, 306 West Third Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (1) Received from the Colorado River 
Association the sum of $6,800. (2) Expended 
for transportation, hotels, personal living ex- 
penses, personal salary, office expenses, and 
business expenses. (3) Public relations for 
above organization. (4) All wire services and 
newspapers serving California. (5) Support 
House Joint Resolution 3 and Senate Joint 
Resolution 4; oppose H. R. 934 and S. 75. 

Tharin, Whitney, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Potato Council, Inc., 930 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) None. (2) None. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Thompson, Chester C., the American 
Waterways Operators, Inc., 1319 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Received salary from 
the American Waterways Operators, Inc., 
-$5,000, covering April, May, and June 1949. 
(2) Miscellaneous expenses, $75.25. (3) Lo- 
cal transportation and miscellaneous ex- 

. (4) None. (5) All legislation &ffect- 
ing domestic water carrier and operator in- 
dustry of the United States. 

Thompson, Louis E., Small Business Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey, Inc., Box 188, Glen 
Ridge, N. J. (1) Membership dues, $135; 
expenditures, approximately $15. (2) Paid 
for postage, stationery, and stenography. 
(3) To urge the appointment of a permanent 
Small Business Committee of the Senate and 


to distribute to Senators and Congressmen - 


of New Jersey the Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Session of the Conference of Amer- 
ican Small Business Organizations to show 
the policies of government advocated by 
small business. (4) [Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Thoré, Eugene M., Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, 165 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (1) $93.70. (2) Expenditures con- 
fined to expenses paid by employee for travel, 
meals, lodging, and miscellaneous out-of- 
pocket expenses. (3) See (2). (4) None. 
(5) Employed only to scrutinize Federal leg- 
islation which might affect the welfare of 
life-insurance policyholders and annuitants. 

Thornton, Daniel C., Foreman's Association 
of America, 1627 Barlom Tower, Detroit, 
Mich. (1) $300 received and used to cover 
actual personal expense such as food, lodg- 
ing, transportation, and compensation for 
actual wages lost. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) None. (5) Supporting legislation favor- 
able to giving the supervisors of America pro- 
tection for the purpose of bargaining col- 
lectively. 

Tilden, Richard A., 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; California Citrus Producers 
Association, Inc., Post Office Box 731, Red- 
lands, Calif. (1) Total received was $256.11 
as an advance to cover out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. Such expenses amounted to $189.97. 
(2) Various. (3) Travel, hotels, meals, etc. 
(4) None. (5) No particular legislation; 
anything which might affect the California 
citrus industry. 

Tilden, Richard A., 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; Clothespin Manufacturers 
of America, 839 Seventeenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Total received for 
professional services was $2,379.11 and as re- 
imbursement for out-of-pocket expenses 
$406.83. Not more than 10 percent of such 
amounts—approximately $250 for fees and 
$40 for expenses—is applicable to work sub- 
ject to the Lobbying Act. (2) Full amount 
received for professional services was retained 
by me. Amounts received for reimburse- 
ment for out-of-pocket expenses were previ- 
ously expended for travel, hotel, meal, etc., 
expenses. (3) See above. (4) None. (5) 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act extension. 


W 
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Tinney, William H., the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., 211 Southern Building, Fifteenth 
Street and H Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Salary, $558.31 per month, which is paid 
for all the services rendered to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., only a part of which have 
to do with legislation; $171.30 was expended 
by me as expense money, during the second 
quarter of 1949, for taxicabs, meals, auto- 
mobile expenses, and incidentals. In addi- 
tion to this, I also received $399.80 for ex- 
penses incurred in connection with other 
duties performed for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. which have no relation to the pur- 
poses covered by this act. (2) Various trans- 
portation companies, restaurants, garages, 
communication companies, etc. (3) $171.30 
was expended by me as expense money, dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1949, for taxicabs, 
meals, automobile expenses, and incidentais. 
(4) None. (5) Legislation affecting the in- 
terest of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co, 

Tobin, Fred A., 821 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers Union of America, 222 East 
Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. (1) My 
salary is $1,250 per month or $3,750 for the 
quarter year. I do not incur any expenses 
in performance of legislaturc work. (2) 
Fred A. Tobin. (3) I am an attorney 
representing the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers Union and its affili- 
ated locals before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. I am the liaison representative 
between various Government agencies and 
international union and the affiliated locals. 
The above includes general services of a non- 
legislative nature pertaining to business and 
operation of International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and its affiliated locals; also for 
part-time services in connection with legis- 
lation, both Federal and State, for the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters and its 
affiliated locals. (4) [Blank.] (5) Legisla- 
tion, Federal and State, which may affect 
the interests of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters and its affiliated locals, 
particularly in the field of labor law. 

Tobler, H. Willis, National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Expended $35.85. 
(2) Taxicabs. (3) Taxi fares. (4) [Blank.] 
(5) Any legislation that may affect miik 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk. 

Todd,’ John H., 1037 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C; National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association, 586 
Shrine Building, Memphis, Tenn. (1) None 
for purposes covered by the act other than 
expenses (such as taxi fares, telephone and 
telegraph, mimeographing mses, and 
postage) reimbursed by National Cotton 
Compress and Cotton Warehouse Association, 
which are included in its quarterly reports 
on Form A. (2) Same as (1) above. (3) Same 


as (1) above. (4) The Cotton Trade Journal. 
The Cotton Digest. (5) No specific legisla- 
tion. 


Tolman, Neil, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C.; Phillips Chemical Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla. (1) Received on account 
for purposes covered in the act, compensa- 
tion and expenses in the amount of $1,500 
during the calendar quarter, April, May, and 
June, for services as Washington attorney for 
Phillips Chemical Co. Approximately $300 
of this amount was used for expenses. (2) 
Paid to hotels, various restaurants, taxicabs, 


and automobiles, telephone calls, and post- 


age. (3) In furtherance of the duties de. 
scribed in Registration Form B, of which per- 
sonal legislative activity is not a principal 
activity in my profession but is occasional 
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and incidental. (4) None. (5) Legislation 
affecting fertilizer industry, especially as it 
pertains to Phillips Chemical Co. 

Tool Owners Union, Inc., 1802 Masachu- 
setts Avenue, Lexington, Mass. (1)See at- 
tached schedule.“ (2) See attached sched- 
ule (3) See attached schedule.“ (4) See 
attached news clipping reprints and program 
for progress Nos. 2 and 3 of volume 3.* No 
specific legislation. 

Townsend, R. M., Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, 511 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. (1) 
Total reimbursable expenses in connection 
with general work done for the Mississippi 
Valley Association. All reimbursed by Asso- 
ciation, $513. (2) Railroads, air lines, etc., 
$112; hotels and miscellaneous, $401. (3) 
Travel, subsistence, and incidentals. (4) 
None. (5) A portion of R. M. Townsend's 
time was used in regard to legislation relat- 
ing to river and harbor maintenance and im- 
provement; the American merchant marine; 
soil conservation; flood control; regulation of 
domestic transportation. 

Townsend, Wallace, 306-311 Commercial 
National Bank Building, Little Rock, Ark., 
Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., Shreveport, 
La. (1) April 12, 1949, $1,200, of which $200 
was expenses; May 12, 1949, $200 salary; June 
12, 1949, $200 salary, (2) I did not pay out 
any of this money to anybody. The $200 ex- 
penses represents actual expenses of a trip 
to Washington in the latter part of March 
1949, (3) Not all of this money was paid to 
me for any lobbying services. As I explained 
in my registration, I am regularly employed 
by the company as an attorney and repre- 
sent it in different capacities. (4) None. 
(5) I appeared before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations in opposition to 
the proposed appropriation for the South- 
western Power Administration. 

Troester, Carl A., Jr., American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Salary, $1,750, which covers 
both legislative and nonlegislative business. 
Received for legislative service (5 percent of 
time), $87.50. (2) Self (salary and expenses). 
(3) Salary, lunches, transportation, tips. (4) 
The Journal of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. (5) To support or oppose any and all 
legislation designed to strengthen public 
education, especially school health, physical 
education, and recreation. 

Truitt, Paul T., National Association of 


Margarine Manufacturers, 1028 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. (1) 8312.21. 
(2) Various persons. (3) Taxies, carfare, 
luncheons, etc. (4) None. (5) Any mar- 


garine legislation. 

Turner, Harold J., Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Railway Co., Southern Pacific Co., and 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., 325 Henry Build- 
ing, Portland, Oreg. (1) None on Federal 
legislation. (2) |[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) Not employed to support or op- 
pose any particular proposed Federal legis- 
lation. See statement A to my registration, 
Form B. 

Turner, Philip C., Food Producers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Equitable Building, 10 North Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, Md. (1) April 1949, 
monthly salary $226.50 net. May 4, 1949, 
April expenses, $37.56. May 1949, monthly 
salary $226.50 net. May 31, 1949, May ex- 
penses, $63.12. June 1949, monthly salary 
$226.50 net. June 29, 1949, June expenses, 
$35.34. (2) Hotels meals, and transportation. 
(3) Necessary expenses pertaining to travel. 
(4) None. (5) Taft-Hartley law. 

Uhl, Mrs. Gladys, American Parents Com- 
mittee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, 
D. C. (1) Received, $19.85; expended $19.85. 
(2) Various. (3) Miscellaneous expense. (4) 
School Management and Parent® Magazine. 
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(5) National child research bill, pediatrics 
education bill, National School Health Serv- 
ices Act, public-school survey and construc- 
tion bill, National Science Foundation, ap- 
propriations for United States Children's Bu- 
reau, Federal aid to education. 

Urheim, Bernard E., the American Retail 
Coal Association, 858 First National Bank 
Building, Chicago, III. (1) $625, the pro- 
portion of salary chargeable to activities 
within the scope of the Lobbying Act, and 
$500 travel expense, paid as employer of reg- 
istrant. (2) Registrant. (3) Salary and ex- 
pense. (4) None. (5) Revision of Fair Labor 
Standards Act. > 

Van Antwerp, Garet, III, 354 St. Francis 
Street, Mobile, Ala.; C. Jasper Bell as an as- 
sociate attorney, 904 Bryant Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. (1) Received $590.34 from C. Jas- 
per Bell. (2) $418.62 paid to Hotel Wash- 
ington, $171.72 paid to various individuals in 
small amounts, covering meals, fares, tips, 
etc. (3) Personal expense while engaged in 
work in Washington, D. C., in connection 
with the claim of George A. Carden and An- 
derson T. Herd against the United States. 
(4) None. (5) H. R. 4064, a bill conferring 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims of the 
United States to render judgment in certain 
claims of George A. Carden and Anderson T. 
Herd against the United States. 

Van Arnum, John R., National League of 
Wholesale Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Dis- 
tributors, 512 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) None. 

Van Nostrand, George C., American Air- 
lines, 1437 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) As assistant vice president of American 
Airlines, on a permanent basis, I received a 
monthly salary of $1,100, or $3,300 for the 
quarter for all of my activities. Approxi- 
mately 2 weeks was devoted to legislation 
and $12.40 was expended. (2) Taxi drivers. 
(3) Transportation. (4) None. (5) Legisla- 
tion affecting air transportation. 

Van Osdol, Paul, Jr., Missouri-Kansas Busi- 
nessmen's Association, Inc., 1210 Waltower 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. (1) None. (2) 
No one. (3) None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Vaughan, Wales, 1730 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Veterans Organizations Council 
of Altadena, 2302 North Lake Avenue, Alta- 
dena, Calif. (1) Money received, $2,080; 
money expended, $2,080. (2) Wales 
Vaughan: salary, $975; living expenses, $565; 
Hotel Congressional, $540 (Vaughan’s hotel 
expenses). (3) Vaughan's salary, living ex- 
penses, and hotel accommodations. (4) 
None. (5) H. R. 1324 and S. 616: Veterans“ 
Home Loan Act of 1949. ; 

Vernor, Weston, Jr., Milbank, Tweed, Hope 
& Hadley, 15 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) None. (2) See answer to (1). (3) See 
answer to (1). (4) None. (5) See answer to 
(1). Proposed Federal tax legislation affect- 
ing the interests of the Chase National Bank 
of the City of New York. 

Vernon, Weston, Jr., Milbank, Tweed, Hope 
& Hadley, 15 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) None. (2) See answer to (1). (3) See 
answer to (1). (4) None. (5) See answer to 
(1). Proposed Federal tax legislation af- 
fecting the interests of the New York Stock 
Exchange and its members. 

Versen, Albert F., Missouri Valley Chapter, 
National Assóciation of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses, 508 Security Building, St. Louis, 
Mo, (1) See statement attached‘ (2) 
See statement attached.“ (3) See statement 
attached.“ (4) None. (5) None, excepting 
disapproval of waste of Federal funds for 
erection of refrigerated warehouses already 
adequate to supply needs (H. R. 2682, S. 900). 
Also, to request clarification of law covering 
overtime on overtime (S. 336). 

Versen, Albert F., St. Louis Local Meat 
Packer Association, 508 Security Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. (1) See statement attached.‘ 
(2) See statement attached.“ (3) See states 
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ment attached.‘ (5) None at 
present. 3 

Viles, A. L., Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
(1) During the quarter ended June 30, 1949, 
I directed to be printed and mailed to all 
Congressmen a brief arguing the reduction 
of excise taxes on tires, at a cost of $96; and 
a brief pointing out the rubber footwear in- 
dustry's fears of reduced tariffs, at a cost of 
$624.16. (2) Haimes Litho Laboratories, 
Washington, D.C. (3) To acquaint Congress 
on the tire industry's arguments on the elim- 
ination or reduction of excise taxes on tires 
and tubes, and the footwear industry's views 
on the possible effects of low tariffs on their 
markets. (4) [Blank.] (5) |Blank.| 

Virkus, Frederick A., Conference of Amer- 
ican Small Business Organizations, Inc., 407 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) 
Compensation, $3,000; expense, $755.08. (2) 
Pennsylvania Railroad, B. & O. Railroad, 
Wardman Park Hotel, taxi drivers, telephone 
company, telegraph company. (3) Expenses, 
primarily travel, some miscellaneous. (4) 
{Blank.| (5) Legislation or proposed legis- 
lation affecting small business. 

Virkus," Frederick A., Conference of Ameri- 
can Small Business Organizations, Inc., 407 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. (1) 
Compensation, $3,000; expense, $260.78. (2) 
American Air Lines, Wardman Park Hotel, 
taxi drivers, telephone company, telegraph 
company, (3) Expenses, primarily travel, 
some miscellaneous. (4) [Blank.] (5) Leg- 
islation or proposed legislation affecting 
small business. s 

Vitrified China Association, Inc.“ 312 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. (1) 
No activities covered by the act. (2) 
{Blank.] (3) [Blank,] (4) [Blank.] (5) 
[Blank.] 

Voorhis,’ H. Jerry, the Cooperative League 
of the United States of America, 343 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. (1) No funds 
were spent during the quarter ending April 
1, 1949, by me or on my behalf in connection 
with activities covered by the Lobbying Act. 
(2) None. (3) None. (4) [Blank.] (5) 
[Blank.] 

Voorhis,“ H. Jerry, 343 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, III. (1) $160.78 for two 
round-trip airplane fares, Chicago to Wash- 
ington; $6 for hotel room; $9.20 for meais 
to the two trips; $12.20 for taxicab fares to 


(4) None. 


and from airports and elsewhere. (2) United 
and Capital Airlines; restaurants; Hotel 
Washington; taxicab drivers. (3 To testi- 


fy before two congressional committees on 
health legislation (4) The Information Let- 
ter of the Cooperative Health Federation of 
America, (5) I am not employed to sup- 
port or oppose any particular legislation. I 
am employed as secretary of the Cooperative 
League of the United States, which organi- 
zation has as its purpose the promotion of 
voluntary cooperative enterprises in the 
United States and informing the people 
about them. It is, however, regarded as an, 
incidental part of this work that I be free 
to express my own opinion and that of groups 
of people who otherwise would not be heard 
on legislation affecting the general public 
welfare, the opportunity of the people freely 
to engage voluntarily in worth-while endea- 
vors of an economic or social nature. 

Walker, Horace, District of Columbia 
Pharmaceutical Assn., 913 Union Trust 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. (1) $300 per 
month as executive secretary; no expendi- 
tures. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.] (5) None. 

Walker, Horace, Marine Trade Association, 
913 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
(1) $150 per month as executive secretary; 


Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
s Filed for first quarter, 1949. 

* Filed for second quarter, 1949. 
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no expenditures. $127.50 per month from 
advertising in the Masthead (monthly pub- 
lication). (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.[ (4) 
The Masthead, trade publication only, 
printed monthly. Boating column, Wash- 
ington Post. (5) None. 

Walker, Jimmie, (voluntary) Mississippi 
Associated Businessmen, Inc., 305-306 Mill- 
saps Building, Jackson, Miss. (1) None. 
(2) Noone. (3) None. (4) None. (5) Tax 
equality ainong all business. 

Waller, Theodore, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C.; United World Federalists, 
Inc., 7 East Twelfth Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) Received from United World Federalists, 
Inc., for salary, $1,875; for travel expenses, 
£940.97; for expenses at Washington, D. C., 
$135.85. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) 
World Government News. (5) Any legisla- 
tion designed to strengthen the United Na- 
tions. 

Walter, Stephen M., National Association 
of Electric Cos., 1200 Eighteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1 Received salary of 
$6,625.02 as an employee of the National As- 
sociation of Electric Cos., and reimburse- 
ments of $1,569.79 of routine expenses in- 
curred in the performance of all duties and 
assignments, only a part of which salary and 
expenses were for those purposes described in 
section 308 (a) or otherwise within the scope 
of Public Law No. 601, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress. (2) Various hotels, restaurants, taxi- 
cab companies, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, book stores, and stationers. (3) 
Transportation, $247.70; hotels, $596.74; 
meals, $416.65; telephone and telegraph, $47; 
publications, $28.05; miscellaneous, $233.65. 
(4) [Blank.] (5) One of the purposes and 
activities of the National Association of 
Electric Cos., of which I am an employee, is 
to provide its members with a medium 
through which they can exchange ideas and 
take appropriate action on problems of mu- 
tual concern and interest, including legis- 
lative matters. The association therefore is 
interested in legislation that might affect its 
members as going business concerns. 

Walters, Thomas G., Government Employ- 
ees’ Council, A. F. of L., 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) As operations direc- 
tor, receives a monthly salary $630, minus 
withholding tax and social-security tax—ex- - 
pended for personal living expenses. (2) 
Thomas G. Walters. (3) Salary received and 
expended for personal services as operations 
director of council—lobbying is minor and 
incidental. (4) Washington newspapers, in- 
ternational union publications, weekly 
council bulletins for the dissemination of 
organizational news, including legislation. 
(5) Favorable to Federal Government em- 
ployees and opposition to adverse legislation. 

Warfield, Ethelbert, (Report as attorney 
for American General Corp.), 49 Wall Street, 
New York, N. L.; American General Corp., 1 
Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. (1) No 
receipts or expenditures during said period. 
(2) No expenditures. (3) No expenditures. 
(4) None. (5) To oppose bills similar to S. 
829 and H. R. 3351 (80th Cong.) 

Warfield, Ethelbert, 49 Wall Street, New 
York N. X.; National Postal Committee For 
Books, 62 West Forty-Seventh Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) Receipts: $1,938.01 for legal 
disbursements as counsel (current and past) 
received’ by firm of Satterlee, Warfield & 
Stephens. Expenditures: Pennsylvania Rail- 
road $59.86; American Airlines, $15.41; Hotel 
Carlton, $57.89; Metropolitan Ciub (meals), 
$26.30; other travel expenses, $148.08; tele- 
phone calls, $170.28; postage, $7.99; telegrams, 
$9.99; Stenographic & Translation Bureau, 
$69.11; Alderson Ey:porting Co., $161.85. (2) 
Travel expenses paid to Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Hotel Carlton and various restaurants 
and taxicab companies; telephone charges 
paid to various telephone companies, postage 
to United States Post Office; telegrams to 
Western Union. See also answer to question 
1. (3) For the purposes above indicated. 
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Payment to Stenographic & Translation Bu- 
reau was for mimeographing statements of 
witnesses to congressional committees; pay- 
ment to Alderson Reporting Co. was for 
transcripts of testimony before committees. 
(4) None. (5) Legislation relating to post- 
age rates on books. 

Warner,’ Milo J., 1631 l.cholas Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. (1) See exhibit No. 1 
attached." (2) See exhibit No. 1 attached.” 
(3) See exhibit Nos. 1 and 2. (4) None. 
(5) See exhibit No. 2.4% 

Washington Taxpayers Association, 1830 
Jefferson Place NW, Washington, D. C. (1) 
Moneys received, contributions from mem- 
bers of the association (none over $500), 
$1,221.50. Moneys expended, $867.32. Reg- 
istrant devotes only part of his time and 
efforts to association affairs. Of his time 
and efforts so devoted, not more than 10 per- 
cent are applied to legislative activities, 
therefore the sum of $45 is allocated to those 
purposes. (2) Rufus S. Lusk in the form 
of management fee, or in reimbursement of 
amounts expended by him for the association, 
(3) Rent, clerical services, telephones, etc. 
(4) The following are names of papers, maga- 
zines, periodicals, etc., to which news releases 
have been sent. Registrant has no informa- 
tion as to the utilization of this material: 
Washington Evening Star, Washington 
Times-Herald, Washington Post, Washington 
Daily News. (5) Any legislation concerning 
District of Columbia taxation, appropriations, 
and the efficient and economical operation 
of the District government. 

Watson, J. R., Mississippi Railroad Asso- 


+ ciation, Illinois Central Railroad passenger 


station, Jackson, Miss. (1) No reportable 
receipts and expenditures. (No segregation 
of salary as between principal employment 
and possible incidental concern with matters 
of Federal legislation. The registrant is of 
the opinion that his activities for the period 
covered by this report do not fall within the 
scope of the Lobbying Act.) (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) Annual employment, 
primarily for services not related to Federal 
legislation. Matters of Federal legislation 
are other and different from and only inci- 
dental to principal employment and purpose, 
but as an incident thereto, legislation per- 
taining to railroads in Mississippi. None 
within the perod covered by ths report. 
Watson, Robert, attorney at law, Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C.; the American 
Humane Association, 135 Washington Avenue, 


Albany, N. Y, (1) Received 61,000. No ex- 
penses. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.] (5) S. 1703. 


Waybur, Bruce, 1000 Eleventh Street NW, 
Washington, D. C.; United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, 11 East 
Fifty-first Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Sal- 
ary, $1,060; expenses, $130. (2) Hotels, rail- 
roads, restaurants, cab drivers, etc. (3) Per- 
sonal expenses in Washington and travel. 
These. expenses cover both legislative and 
nonlegislative activity. (4) UE News. (5) 
Support all legislation favorable to national 
peace, security, democracy, prosperity, and 
the general welfare. Oppose legislation 
detrimental to these objectives. 

Weathersby, Newton Patrick, District No. 
44, International Association of Machinists, 
room 303, Machinists Buliding, Washington, 
D. C. (1) Salary, $1,000; $20 legislative ex- 
penses during quarter. (2) Taxi drivers and 
operators of eating and refreshment places. 
(3) Lobbying; 1. e., supporting or opposing, 
as the case may be, legislation affecting 
working conditions of Government employees 
and incidentally organized labor in general. 
Not more than 15 percent of time spent on 
this work. (4) [Blank.] (5) All legislation 
affecting working conditions of Government 


‘Filed with the Secretary only. 
Not printed. Filed in the Secretary's 
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employees and occasionally organized labor 
in general. 

Webb, Leland D., Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. (1) Nothing received 
except salary and expenses, no part of which 
was paid for activities covered by Public Law 
601, Seventy-ninth Congress. No expendi- 
tures. (2) No one. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) Legislation to establish a national air 
policy. 

Webb, William H., 1720 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Big Sandy Valley Associ- 
ation, Inc., 1010 Second National Bank Build- 
ing, Ashland, Ky. (1) Received $50 on May 
26, 1949, covering retainer fee for the month 
of May 1949, Expended nothing. (2) 
Amount indicated above paid to William H. 
Webb. Nothing paid by himtoanyone. (3) 
As retainer fee. (4) None. (5) Legislation 
authorizing improvement of the Big Sandy 
River, Tug and Levisa Forks, Ky. and W. Va., 
as recommended by the Army engineers. 

Webb, William H., Robert F. Klepinger, 
1720 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
None. (2) No one. (3) [Blank.] (4) None 
in this connection. (5) Legislation to re- 
store certain funds seized under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, as amended. 

Webb, William H., National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, 1720 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) See attached schedule.‘ 
(2) Various individuals, corporations, and 
organizations, as indicated on attached 
schedule. (3) As indicated in attached 
schedule, and for miscellaneous office, per- 
sonal and traveling expenses. (4) Water- 
ways, Waterways Journal, and the Workboat. 
(5) All laws and regulations needed to pro- 
mote the maintenance and improvement of 
waterways, the development and protection 
of water transportation, etc. 

Weingarten, J. W., 1004 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr.; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, III. 
pended by me during the quarter ending 
June 30, 1949, on account of lobbying activi- 
ties. I received my regular monthly com- 
pensation described in last report for the 
duties of my office, but neither received nor 
expended any money in connection with any 
lobbying activity. (2) None. (3) None. (4) 
None. (5) Legislation affecting railroad 
business. 

Weishaar, Wayne, Aeronautical Training 
Society, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Received quarterly salary of 
$2,666.67 and expended $14.70. The regis- 
trant has been and still is of the opinion that 
the Federal regulation of the Lobbying Act 
does not require the filing of these reports, 
Inasmuch as seeking to influence legislation 
is a minor and incidental part of his activi- 
ties as secretary of the Aeronautical Training 
Society and not his principal purpose or 
activity within the meaning of the act. The 
filing of these reports does not constitute an 

admission on his part or on that of the Aero- 
nautical Training Society that his activities 
fall within the purview of this statute. (2) 
(a) Taxis, $3.20; (b) Harvey’s Restaurant, 
$8.25; (c) Senate Restaurant, $3.25. (3) (b) 
and (e) luncheon. (4) None. (5) 1. Sup- 
ported right of veteran to elect aviation 
courses for vocational purposes under GI bill. 
Supported H. R. 2962, H. R. 2903, H. R. 3204, 
S. 940, and Thomas amendment to H. R. 4177 
(independent offices appropriation bill) 
spelling out right of a veteran to elect flight 
or related aviation courses on his certificate 
that such training would be used in connec- 
tion with his present or contemplated busi- 
ness or occupation. 2. Advocated bills that 
State departments of education should be 
empowered to conduct hearings and to adju- 
dicate complaints of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion as to adequacy of instruction. Sup- 
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ported H. R. 1966, H. R. 3264, H. R. 5311, and 
S. 1150. Opposed H. R. 121, H. R. 2042, and 
S. 1575. 3. Supported establishment of aerial 
star (mail) routes. H. R.3842 and S. 1597. 

Welliver, Edward M., American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., 1424 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Registrant received 
only his regular salary as shown in his regis- 
tration. He expended a total of $79. (2) 
The money was paid to various taxi drivers 
employed in taking registrant between his 
office and the Capitol or House or Senate 
Office Buildings, and to clerks and cashic:s 
foz lunches at restaurants. (3) The money 
paid tay drivers was for transportation to 
and from my office as indicated in (2). (4) 
None. (5) Any legislation affecting the 
trucking industry. 

Welch, Don (Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co.), Post Office Box 231, Madill, 
Okla.; see original declaration. (1) My 
salary as shown in my original declaration 
and the sum of $343 as traveling expenses as 
stated below. (2) To various persons for 
traveling expenses on trip from Madill, Okla., 
to Washington, D. C., and return, between 
May 29, 1949, and June 6, 1949, and from 
June 27, 1949, to June 30, 194P. (3) For 
traveling expenses only. (4) None. (5) S. 
238 and H. R. 378. 

Welsh, William E., National Reclamation 
Association. 1119 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Did not assume office 
until May 15, 1949. Schedules I* and II* 
show moneys received and expended during 
first quarter of calendar year. (2) See at- 
tached Schedule II.“ (3) See attached Sched- 
ule II.“ (4) National Reclamation Associa- 
tion Bulletin (see enclosure‘). (5) Amend- 
ment to the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
and any other legislation affecting resources 
of the 17 Western States (see sec. 3, purposes, 
first page, our constitution, enclosed in first 
quarterly report). 

Wenchel, Tannenbaum & Nunan, 1625 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; David Rosen- 
thal, Scarsdale, N. Y.,and Henry Kalman, New 
Rechelle, N. Y., through their counsel, Brozn 
& Holman, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (1) 
None. (2) No funds expended. (3) See an- 
swer to (2). (4) None. (5) To support 
changes in the Internal Revenue Code with 
respect to family partnerships. 

Wheeler, Burton K., 704 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Jacob Neubauer, Billings, 
Mont. (1) No contributions received this 
quarter; incidental expenses for taxi fares, 
$3.05. (2) See above. (3) See above. (4) 
None. (5) To support the enactment of ap- 
propriate legislation to assist Mr. Neubauer, 
now residing in Montana, in the immigration 
of relatives from Germany. 

Wheeler, Burton K., 704 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; a group of farmers in 
Teton County, Mont., through Mr, Emil 
Schultz, of Dutton, Mont., one of the group. 
(1) No contributions received this quarter; 
incidental expenses for taxi fares, $3.05. (2) 
See above. (3) See above. (4) None. (5) 
To support the enactment of appropriate leg- 
islation which may provide relief for farmers 
whose insurance policies were cancelled by 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. No 
further activity is contemplated with respect 
to this matter. 

Wheeler, Edward K., 704 Southern Build- 
ing, Commercial Pacific Cable Co., 67 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y, (1) The Commercial 
Cable Co. of New York, has retained Edward 
K. Wheeler for a remuneration of $750 per 
month, to act as special Washington repre- 
sentative and to assist the company in the 
collection of war-damage claims. The na- 
ture of the employment necessarily involves 
conferences with the Navy Department, the 
State Department, and other agencies, and, 
incidental thereto, support of the enactment 
of appropriate legislation which may be of 
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assistance to the company. Incidental ex- 
penses for taxi fares, $11.20. (2) See (1). 
(3) See (1). (4) None. (5) To support the 
enactment of appropriate legislation to as- 
sist the company in the collection of war- 
damage claims. 

Whitaker, Clem, national education cam- 
paign, American Medical Association, 1 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago, III. (1) $4,653.36 
for services and $1,721.64 as reimbursement 
for personal expenses. (See the attached 
statement‘ which is hereby made a part of 
this report and a part of the answer under 
such paragraph hereof.) Harrison Restaur- 
ant, Purtill Bros,, the Borden Co., La Salle 
Hotel, R. N. Cowham, the Palmer House, Mrs. 
G. McStay Jackson, Edward Miller, Utility 
Supply Co., Carson Pirie Scott, Marshall Field 
& Co., Sudler & Co., N. Dolan, all of Chicago, 
III., and to the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and to the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
to United Airlines and to miscellaneous others 
in nominal amounts. (3) To Harrison Res- 
taurant, food, $41.04; to Purtill Bros. food, 
$22.93; to the Borden Co., food, $2.81; to La 
Salle Hotel, food, $2.62; to R. N. Cowham, 
rent, $112.50; to Palmer House, food and 
rent, $794.31; to Mrs. G. McStay Jackson, 
equipment, $50; to Edward Miller, services, 
$25.10; to Utility Supply Co., equipment, 
$9.47; to Carson Pirie Scott, equipment, 
$12.74; to Marshall Field & Co., equipment, 
$58.01; to Sudler & Co., rent, $112.50; to N. 
Dolan, services, $100; to Biltmore Hotel, 
travel expenses, $1.64; to Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, travel expenses, $42.64; to United Air 
Lines, travel expenses, $92.39; to miscellan- 
eous, others in nominal amounts, travel 
expenses, $240.94. (4) None. (5) Any legis- 
lation for compulsory health insurance. 

Whitaker, Leone Baxter, national education 
campaign, American Medical Association, 1 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. (1) 
#4,653.39 for services and $1,721.61 as reim- 
bursement for personal expenses. (See the 
attached statement‘ which is hereby made 
a part of this report and a part of the an- 
swer under each paragraph hereof.) (2) 
Harrison Restaurant, Purtill Bros., the Bor- 
den Co., La Salle Hotel, R. N. Cowham, the 
Palmer House, Mrs. G. McStay Jackson, Ed- 
ward Miller, Utility Supply Co., Carson Pirie 
Scott, Marshall Field & Co., Sudler & Co., N. 
Dolan, all of Chicago, III., and to the Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., and to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and to United Airlines 
and to miscellaneous others in nominal 
amounts. (3) To Harrison Restaurant food, 
#41.04; to Purtill Bros., food, $22.92; to the 
Borden Co., food, $2.81; to La Salle Hotel, 
food, $2.62; to R. N. Cowham rent, $112.50; 
to Palmer House, food and rent, $794.31; to 
Mrs. G. McStay Jackson, equipment, $50; to 
Edward Miller, services, $25.10; to Utility 
Supply Co., equipment, $9.47; to Carson Pirie 
Scott, equipment, $12.73; to Marshall Field 
& Co., equipment, $58.01; to Sudler & Co., 
rent, $112.50; to N. Dolan, services, $100; to 
Biltmore Hotel, travel expenses, $1.64, to 
Pennsylvania Railroad, travel expenses, 
$42.63; to United Air Lines, travel expenses, 
$92.39; to miscellaneous others in nominal 
amounts for travel expenses, $240.94. (4) 
None. (5) Any legislation for compulsory 
health insurance. 

White, John C., care of Fulbright, Crooker, 
Freeman & White, 838 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; American Cotton 
Shippers Association, Cotton Exchange Build- 
ing, Memphis, Tenn. (1) No expenses. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank,] (5) 
Reports have been given on legislation affect- 
ing the merchandising and exportation of 
cotton. The association has supported exten- 
sion of Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and 
the ECA authorization and appropriation leg- 
islation and S 1570, 


White, Richard P., American Association of ` 


Nurserymen, Inc., 635-636 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. (1) Receipts of salary, 
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$2,874.96, expenses reimbursed by employers, 
$374.34. (2) Expenses paid to various air 
lines, railroads, hotels, clubs, restaurants, 
taxis, associations, etc. (3) Attending meet- 
ings of association committees, local asso- 
ciations, and payment for miscellaneous pub- 
lications. (4) [Blank.] (5) Any legislation 
affecting the nursery industry. 

Whitehall, Albert V., 1834 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, 18 East Division Street, Chicago, Il. 
(1) Quarterly salary, $2,374.98; reimburse- 
ment of travel expenses, $822.89. (2) Various 
air lines, railroads, hotels, and recipients of 
miscellaneous amounts for taxicabs, meals, 
and similar necessary expenses. (3) Neces- 
sary traveling expenses as indicated. (4) 
Hospitals, the official journal of the American 
Hospital Association; trustee, the journal for 
members of hospital governing boards. (5) 
Legislation which might affect the quality of 
hospital service to the people of this country. 

Whitlock, Douglas, partner of law firm, 
Sanders, Gravelle, Whitlock & Howrey, Buiid- 
ing Products Institute, 1032 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C. (1) From the 
Building Products Institute, Washington, D. 
C.: Total fee, $4,500, allocated $1,500 to leg- 
islative and $3,000 to legal and administra- 
tive; total expense, $20.75, allocated $14.65 to 
legal and administrative and $6.10 to legisla- 
tive. (2) Telephone and cabs: Legal, $14.65; 
legislative, $6.10. (3) As indicated by items 
above. (4) None. (5) All legislation which 
may affect the producers of building 
materials. 

Whyte, Louis E., Independent Natural Gas 
Association of America, 1700 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, $483.33 (allo- 
cated); this salary also shown in report of 
the Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America. (2) No expenditures. (3) None. 
(4) Regular natural-gas news publications. 
(5) Any legislation concerning natural gas, 
we obserye and make reports to members. 

Wickenden, Elizabeth, 522 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C.; American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, 1313 East Sixtieth 
Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) $1,200 (part time) 
salary received. (2) None. (3) [Blank.] 
(4) APWA letter to members. (5) Any leg- 
islation affecting public-welfare administra- 
tion. 

Wilkinson, Ernest L.; Goodwin, Francis M.; 
and Wilkinson, Glen A.; 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Klamath Tribe of 
Indians of Oregon, Klamath Agency, Oregon. 
(1) Received $1,250 for legal services, a small 
portion of which is allocable to legislative 
activities. Expended $149.08 as follows: 
Telephone and telegraph, $130.26; steno- 
graphic overtime, $8.25; petty cash, $10.57. 
(2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) None. (5) 
Opposing S. 186, S. 188, S. 764, S. 765, S. 766, 
H. R. 1537, and H. R. 2724. 

Wilkinson, Ernest L.; Goodwin, Francis M.; 
and Wilkinson, Glen A.; 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. Menominee Tribe of 
Indians of Wisconsin, Keshena, Wis. (1) 
Received $997.50 for legal services, a small 
portion of which is allocable to legislative 
work. Expended $17.36 as follows: Tele- 
graph, $4.43; stenographic overtime, $3.75; 
petty cash, $9.18. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). 
(4) None. (5) Supporting S. 691, S. 1207, 
H. R. 1921, H. R. 1926, and H. R. 3396; op- 
posing S. 186 and H. R. 2724. 

Wilkerson, Ernest L., and Wilkerson, Glen 
A.; 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C., Radio Service Corporation of Utah, 10 
South Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
(1) Received no money. Expended $11.77. 
(2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) None. (5) 
Opposing S. 491 and H. R. 4004. 

Willard, A. D., Jr., National Association of 
Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) $6,250 received for services as 
executive vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1949. $2,253.15 received 
as reimbursement for business expenses 
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for same period. (2) Various air l.nes, rall- 
roads, taxi companies, communication com- 
panies, hotels, and resta wants, etc. (3) The 
amounts set forth above were received and/or 
expended in carrying out my normal duties 
as executive vice president, acting as admin- 
istrative officer at the headquarters of the 
National Association of Broadcasters, only a 
small part of which duties directly or in- 
directly involve Federal legislation. None of 
this money was received or expended for the 
specific purpose of attempting to influence 
the passage or defeat of any Federal legisla- 
tion. (4) None. Miscellaneous information 
is furnished to members through weekly bul- 
letin. (5) None. I am interested in any 
legislation, Federal or State, which may affect 
the radio-broadcasting industry. 

Willenbucher, Franz Otto, Retired Officers 
Association, 1600 Twentieth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Received $1,650 as 
salary and $29.50 as expenses for transporta- 
tion. No part of this sum was received 
specifically for the purpose of attempting to 
influence legislative action. (2) Expended, 
nothing. (3) See (1) above. (4) Retired 
Officers Association bulletin. (5) Legislation 
affecting retired officers, warrant officers, and 
nurses of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, and Public Health Service. 

Williamson’ C. J. S., California State 
Chamber of Commerce, 901 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) Salary at the 
rate of $8,000 or $2,000. Washington expense 
allowance at the rate of $1,800 or $450. (2) 
{Blank.| (3) During the first quarter of 
1949 none of my activities fell within the 
provisions of title III. Public Law 601, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress. (4) |Blank.| (5) 
[Blank.] 

Williamson, John C., Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, 1026 Seventeenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) $541.67 
per month as salary minus social security 
and withholding taxes; $64.65 as expenses for 
transportation and luncheons in connection 
with legislative activities. (2) No record 
kept of recipients of taxicab fares and lunch- 
eons. (3) Transportation, social obligations, 
and normal luncheon requirements. (4) 
VFW Foreign Service, VFW Legislative News- 
letter. (5) Legislation affecting all veterans 
and their dependents in relation to employ- 
ment, hospitalization, rehabilitation, pen- 
sions, disability compensation and housing; 
welfare of servicemen of the armed forces 
and their dependents; matters relating to 
the national security, immigration and 
naturalization, the combatting of subversive 
activities; and the furtherance of a sound 
foreign policy; other matters included in the 
resolution adopted by the national en- 
campment and the national council of ad- 
ministration. 

Wilson, E. Raymond, Friends Committee 
on National Legislation, 1000 Eleventh 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Gross 
salary, April, May, and June, $1,625; travel 
expense, $276.02. (2) Various. (3) Travel is 
for the purpose of attending yearly meetings, 
quarterly meetings, conferences of Friends 
and other groups to interpret developments 
in national and international policy, with 
special reference to legislation, and for other 
committee business. (4) A newsletter is 
sent to a limited number of subscribers and 
Friends about once a month. (5) Working 
for legislation including the admission of 
displaced persons, relief of Arab refugees, 
programs of relief and recovery, Federal aid 
to education, extension of civil rights, and 
more support of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. Opposition to con- 
scription, the militarization of America, the 
Atlantic Pact and the shipment of arms 
abroad. 

Wilson, Eugene E., Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation of America, Inc., 610 Shoreham 


Filed with the Secretary only. 
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Building, Washington, D. C. (1) None. (2) 
No one. (3) None. (4) None. (5) Legisla- 
tion to establish a national air policy. 

Wilson, Everett B., Jr., Association of Sugar 
Producers of Puerto Rico, Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) $750 monthly 
from Association of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico, but not for principal purpose 
of influencing legislation, which is a minor 
part of my activities. (2) None for purpose 
of influencing legislation. (3) None. (4) 
Newspapers in Puerto Rico only. (5) None. 

Wilson, Frank E., 1635 Casitas Avenue, 
Pasadena, Calif., American ex-Prisoners of 
War, 909 Fourth Avenue, Seattle, Wash., 
American Internee Committee, 1635 Casitas 
Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. (1) None. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) |Blank.] (4) The XPW Bul- 
letin for the American ex-Prisoners of War. 
(5) Seek rehabilitation for American civilian 
ex-prisoners of war, and deficiency food al- 
lowance for the military ex-POW’s under 
the Geneva Convention—from enemy as- 
sets—not from American taxpayers’ money. 

Wilson, J. B., Wyoming Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, McKinley, Wyo. (1) Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association, McKinley, Wyo., paid 
salary, $1,500. Expenses paid by National 
Wool Growers Association, $1,237.18. (2) 
J. B. Wilson, whose principal employment is 
as secretary of the Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association. Lobbying for or against legis- 
lation is a part of his duty, but not his prin- 
cipal occupation and for which he receives 
no additional compensation. His expenses, 
however, are paid by the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association as a member of their legis- 
lative committee. (3) Incidental expenses. 
(4) J. B. Wilson is secretary of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association and editor of the 
Wyoming Wool Grower, a semimonthly pub- 
lication, published by the Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association for its members. (5) 
To support any legislation affecting wool- 
growing industry, including wool bills, sup- 
port-price legislation, tariff, public land leg- 
islation, etc. 

Wingert, E. L., 1 West Main Street, Madi- 
son, Wis.; Wisconsin State Chamber of Com- 
merce, 119 Monona Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
(1) Received my share of retainer fee paid 
my firm for general services as legal counsel 
for Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce, 
involving mainly services unrelated to Fed- 
eral legislation. Aside from that, received 
nothing for use in influencing Federal legis- 
lation; and expended nothing for that pur- 
pose. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. 
(5) Such legislation affecting business and 
industry generally as I may be instructed to 
give attention to from time to time. 

Winn, Arthur L., National Independent 
Meat Packers Association, Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) LaRoe, Brown 
& Winn, law firm, received from the National 
Independent Meat Packers Association, 
$4,500, total of monthly payments for gen- 
eral legal services, of which I received a share 
as partner. (2) No payment made to any 
other person. (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) 
H. R. 2157, H. R. 3020, H. R. 3997, H. R. 4538, 
H. R. 4016, H. R. 4485, H. R. 3997; S. 1594, 
S. 1721, S. 1971. 

Winter, Everett T., 719 Omaha National 
Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr.; Mississippi 
Valley Association, 511 Locust Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. (1) Total reimbursable expenses 
in connection with legislative matters, 
$478.85, all reimbursed by Mississippi Valley 
Association. (2) Hotel and miscellaneous, 
$398.14; mileage, one-way, Washington to 
Omaha, $80.71. (3) Subsistence, travel. (4) 
None. (5) Legislation relating to river and 
harbor maintenance and improvement; the 
American merchant marine, soil conserva- 
tion, flood control, regulation of domestic 
transportation. 

Woodrum, Clifton A., president, American 
Plant Food Council, Inc., 910 Seventeenth 
Street NW,, Washington, D. C. (1) During 
the veceding quarter, the registrant, or his 
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employer, the American Plant Food Council, 
Inc., did not receive or expend, directly or 
indirectly, any funds for the purpose of in- 
fluencing legislation. (2) (Please refer to 
letter filed with original registration.) (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Woodson, George, 424 North Washington 
Avenue, Lansing, Mich.; Townsend Plan, Inc., 
6875 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. (1) I have 
received 25 percent of the gross receipts from 
Miel igan and spent it for postage, trans- 
p tation, telephone, telegraph, hotel, and 
meal., supplies and equipment, and rent. 
(2) No one. (3) I have employed no one, 
12 None. (5) H. R. 2135 (Townsend plan 

ill). 

Woodul, Walter F., Angelina & Neches Riv- 
er Railroad Co. et al., Chronicle Building, 
Houston 2, Tex. (1) Compensation as pre- 
viously reported, and reimbursement of ex- 
penses in the sum of $1,790—$2,672.41 was 
expended by me during preceding quarter. 
(2) Shoreham Hotel, $2,006.99; and to var- 
ious hotels, eating places, and others, in 
amounts less than $10. (3) Hotels, $2,006.99; 
meals, $144.11; entertainment, $403.34; tips, 
telephones, taxis, gas and oil, and inciden- 
tals, $117,97. (4) None. (5) All legislation 
affecting Texas railroads. 

Woodward, Albert Young, Signal Oil & 
Gas Co., 811 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (1) In addition to compensation as 
a regular employee of Signal Oil & Gas Co., 
received $948.32 in partial reimbursement for 
expenses itemized below. Included in re- 
imbursement and expenses are items which 
were not directly or indirectly related to 
passage or defeat of legislation but which 
amounts are not readily segregated. (2) 
Telephone and telegraph companies, hotels, 
taxicab operators, garages, etc. (3) Tele- 
phone and telegraph, $62.97; transportation 
(including cabs, car allowance, mileage al- 
lowance, and parking), $286.56; social and 
business engagements, $490.45; publications, 
express and miscellaneous, $108.54. (4) 
None. (5) In addition to general activities 
unrelated to legislation, observes, analyses, 
and reports on the several items of legisla- 
tion introduced in Congress affecting oil 
and oil operations. 

Woodward, Albert Young, Signal Oil & Gas 
Co., 811 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (1) In addition to compensation as 
a regular employee of Signal Oil & Gas Co., 
received $1,473.48 in partial reimbursement 
for expenses itemized below. Included in re- 
imbursement and expenses are items which 
were not directly or indirectly related to 
passage or defeat of legislation but which 
amounts are not readily segregated. (2) Tel- 
ephone and telegraph companies, hotels, tax- 
icab operators, garages, etc. (3) Telephone 
and telegraph, $56.32; transportation (in- 
cluding cabs, car allowance, mileage allow- 
ance, and parking), $300.80; meals and social 
and business engagements, $878.90; publica- 
tion, postage, express, notary fees, and mis- 
cellaneous, $237.46. (4) None. (5) In addi- 
tion to general activities unrelated to legis- 
lation, observes, analyses, and reports on the 
several items of legislation introduced in 
Congress affecting oil and oil operations, 

Woodward, Guy H., 605 Commonwealth 
Building, Washington, D. C.; Mid-Continent 
Oil & Gas Association, 308 Tulsa Building, 
Tulsa, Okla. (1) Attorney’s retainer fee, 
$6,250; which amount includes compensa- 
tion for services in connection with legis- 
lative matters in which the oil and gas in- 
dustry is interested. Expended, $61.70. (2) 
Taxi fares. (3) See No. 2 above. (4) None. 
(5) Legislation with respect to which the oil 
and gas industry is interested. 

Wootton, Edward W., Wine Institute, 900 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 


(1) $3,000 salary and $600 general expense - 


received quarterly as manager of the Wash- 
ington office of the Wine Institute. Principal 
Offices at 717 Market Street, San Francisco. 
(2) Received by the undersigned for all serv- 
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ices as manager of this office, some of which 
services involve legislative activity. (3) See 
(1) and (2) above. No expenditures were 
made by undersigned to any other person 
for legislative purposes. (4) None. (5) 
Activity with reference to bills affecting Cali- 
fornia wine and brandy industry and par- 
ticularly Fair Labor Standards Act, Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act and proposed revision 
of provisions of Internal Revenue Code relat- 
ing to wine and brandy operations. 

Wozencraft, Frank W., Independent Bank- 
ers Association, 605 Southern Buliding, 
Washington, D. C. (1) $3,000, fees for serv- 
ices; $500, reimbursement for traveling. (2) 
Air lines, hotels, etc., in connection with 
travel involved. (3) See (2) above. (4) 
None, (5) Bank holding company legisla- 
tion. 

Wright, Mrs. Leslie B., chairman of legis- 
lation, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
4620 Thirtieth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) For April, May, June 1949: For con- 
vention expenses, $186.43; telegrams, $11.88; 
total, $198.31. (2) See answer No. (1). (3) 
See answer No. (1). (4) [Blank,] (5) Not 
employed for pay. A volunteer worker for 
the General Federation of Women's Clubs. 
The general federation supports legislation 
which pertains to the welfare of the home 
and to the general welfare, afte. given au- 
thority through the adoption of resolution by 
the delegate body. 

Wyatt, Joseph M., 501 Keyser Building, 
Baltimore, Md. (1) $1,500 received as per 
statement of April 8, 1949, filed with your of- 
fice on Form B. Expenses, $65.10. (2) Rail- 
road fare, $27.60; meals (mostly on train), 
$27; cab fare, 810.50. (3) Transportation 
and meals. (4) Times-Herald reporter, April 
15, 1949, and Washington Post reporter on 
April 14, 1949, called about my fling with the 
Clerk of House of Representatives. (5) Reg- 
ulation of taxicabs in District of Columbia. 

Yaden, James G., American Federation of 
Government Employees, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary received 
$2,750 and expenses. (2) Taxes, grocery 
stores, service stations, merchants, restau- 
rants, miscellaneous, for tips, postage, sup- 
plies, etc., banks and savings bonds. (3) 
Bank account, Government savings bonds, 
food, gasoline and oil, meals taken out, taxi- 
cabs, incidental living expenses, taxes. (4) 
The Government Standard. (5) Pay legis- 
lation for Federal employees; support any 
other proposed legislation beneficial to Fed- 
eral employees; oppose any which would ad- 
versely affect them. 

Yeaman, Addison, Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corp., 1600 West Hill Street, Louis- 
ville, Ky. (1) Registrant has received no 
moneys and has expended no moneys except 
his regular salary and traveling expenses, 
which were paid without regard to regis- 
trant’s activities under the so-called Lobby- 


ing Act. (2) See question (1) above. (3) 
See question (1) above. (4) None. (5) 
H. R. 2016. 


Yonkers, Andrew J., Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., Inc., 26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Money received: Salary, $1,125; reimburse- 
ment for traveling expenses, $1,307.64. 
Money expended, $1,307.64. (2) Railroads, 
air lines, taxis, hotels, restaurants, tele- 
phones, and tips. (3) Normal traveling ex- 
penses. (4) None. (5) Legislation affecting 
the petroleum industry. 

Young, Donald A., Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, 1615 H Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C. (1) Salary, $1,375. Ex- 
pended: Meals, $31.70; transportation, $11.40; 
telephone, $14.69. (2) Restaurant, taxi com- 
panies, telephone company. (3) [Blank.] 
(4) [Blank.] (5) All legislation of interest 
to business. 

Young, Robert R., 4500 Chrysler Building, 
New York, N. Y.; Federation for Railway 
Progress, 1430 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. (1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) 
Railway Progress, volume III, No. 2, April 
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1949; volume III, No. 3, May 1949; volume 
III. No. 4, June 1949. (5) None. 
Zimmerman & Norman, 111 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, II.; Marquette Cement Man- 
ufacturing Co., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (1) $9,715 was received for legal 
services forecast in the regisrtation state- 
ment, and this sum is therefore reported al- 
though none of the services are believed to 
be within the scope of the Federal Regula- 
tion of Lobbying Act; $1,330.56 was received 
as reimbursement for expenses reported April 
8, 1949; net expenses of $382.24 were paid, for 
which reimbursement is expected. (2) Chi- 
cago & Southern Airlines, Chicago, Il.; Ward, 
Kahn & Manick, Washington, D. C.; Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., Chicago, Nl; Mary V. 
Judge, stenographer, Washington, D. C.; res- 
turants. (3) Transportation and incidental 
expenses, transcript of testimony, telephone 
service, mailing service; these were actual 
expenses incurred and paid; they were occa- 
sioned by traveling to appear before con- 
gressional committees and by distributing 
copies of statement before congressional 
committee. The expenditures are believed 
not to be within the scope of the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act, but are listed 
in accordance with registration statement, 
(4) None. (5) A part of the legal services 
rendered covered the ing of informa- 
tion relating to and in Support of legisla- 
tion protecting the freedom to compete and 
thus to further the welfare of the country. 
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Monpay, AuGust 8, 1949 


(Legislative day of Thursday, June 2, 
1949) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rey. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, may this be a day of 
unclouded vision as we enter upon the 
high and holy task of discharging our 
duties toward Thee and our fellow men. 

Clarify our minds with divine wisdom 
and inspire us with loyalty and integrity 
of soul. 

Grant that in times of crisis and con- 
fusion we may know the secret of confi- 
dent living and courageous leadership by 
committing ourselves to the guidance of 
Thy spirit. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Friday, August 5, 
1949, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
August 8, 1949, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S. 1184. An act to encourage construction 
of rental housing on or in areas adjacent to 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force 
installations, and for other purposes; 

S. 1459. An act to amend section 6 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended; 
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S. 1505. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction of ex- 
perimental submarines, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 16, 1947; and 

S. 2030. An act to clarify the laws relating 
to the compensation of postmasters at 
fourth-class post offices which have been 
advanced because of unusual conditions. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 1758) to 
amend the Na‘ural Gas Act, approved 
June 21, 1938, as amended, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1323. An act to declare that the United 
States holds certain lands in trust for the 
Pueblo Indians and the Canoncito Navajo 
group in New Mexico, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 1918. An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to ap- 
point contracting officers to make contracts 
in amounts not exceeding $3,000. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. 
WITHERS was granted leave of absence 
from the sessions of the Senate for the 
next few days. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, before 
the roll is called, in order to clarify the 
parliamentary situation, may I ask the 
distinguished Vice President if the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] does 
not have the floor? The Senator from 
Missouri was speaking Friday afternoon 
when the recess was taken, and it was my 
understanding that there was unani- 
mous consent that he should have the 
floor this morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Missouri has the floor, according 
to the understanding. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois has suggested the absence 
of a quorum, and the Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Anderson “ Gurney McFarland 
Baldwin Hayden McGrath 
Brewster Hendrickson McKellar 
Butler Hill McMahon 
Byrd Hoey Magnuson 
Cain Holland Malone 
Capehart Humphrey Martin 
Chapman Hunt Maybank 
Chavez Ives Miller 
Connally Jenner Millikin 
Cordon Johnson, Colo. Morse 
Donnell Johnson, Tex. Mundt 
Douglas Johnston, S. C. Murray 
Downey Kefauver Neely 
Dulles Kem O'Conor 
Eastland Kerr O'Mahoney 
Ecton Kilgore Pepper 
Ellender Knowland 
Ferguson Langer Robertson 
Flanders Lodge Russell 
Frear Long Saltonstall 
Fulbright Lucas Smith, Maine 
e McCarran Smith, N. J 
Gillette McCarthy Sparkman 
Graham McClellan Stennis 
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Taylor Vandenberg Williams 
Thomas, Okla. Watkins Young 
Thomas, Utah Wherry 

Thye Wiley 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania | Mr. 
Myers] are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Maryland IMr. 
Typincs] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
WITHERS] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from Kansas [Mr, 
ScHOEPPEL], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Tosey] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brtpces], the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Bricker], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr] are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4830) making appro- 
priations for foreign aid for the fiscal 
year 1950, and for other purposes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
before the Senate is the appeal of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] from 
the decision of the Chair holding his 
amendment out of order. The question 
is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand 
as the judgment of the Senate? 

8 The Senator from Missouri has the 
oor. 


JOINT COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Grorce, the Foreign 
Relations Committee and the Armed 
Services Committee were granted per- 
mission to hold a joint meeting this 
afternoon. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Chair will recognize Mem- 
bers of the Senate to present petitions 
and memorials, introduce bills, joint and 
other resolutions, and place in the Recorp 
routine matters, as though the Senate 
were in the morning hour, and without 
debate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Corn Belt 
Livestock Feeders Association, in convention 
at Des Moines, Iowa, relating to the Brannan 
agricultural program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Allan H. Ezell, Representative, Third District, 
House of Representatives, Territorial Legis- 
lature, Iolani Palace, Honolulu, T. H., relat- 
ing to statehood for Hawaii (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Honolulu 
County (Hawaii) Dental Assistants Associa- 
tion, protesting against the enactment of 
legislation providing compulsory health in- 
surance; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 
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The memorial of Theresa Simons, and 
sundry other citizens of the State of New 
York, remonstrating against the enactment 

ot the so-called Public School Assistance Act 
of 1949; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition from 
Jerry Voorhis, executive secretary, Coopera- 
tive League and Cooperative Health Federa- 
tion of America, Chicago, Ill., favoring the 
adoption of Reorganization Plan No. 1, of 
1949, establishing a Department of Welfare; 
ordered to lie on the table. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
Carl H. Fortune, M. D., president Fayette 
County (Ky.) Medical Society, remonstrat- 
ing against the adoption o1 Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1949, establishing a Department 
of Welfare; ordered to lie on the table. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Bruch Underwood, M. D., secretary, State 
Board of Health of Kentucky and the Ken- 
tucky State Medical Association, Louisville, 
Ky., relating to the selection of the Federal 
Security Agency being made the Department 
of Welfare as proposed under the Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1 of 1949; ordered to lie on 
the table. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A resolution adopted by the St. Mary's 
County (Md.) Medical Society, protesting 
against the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing compulsory health insurance; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Memorials of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maryland, remonstrating against the en- 
actment of legislation providing compulsory 
health insurance; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Petitions of sundry members and affiliates 
of the Baltimore (Md.) Section of the So- 
ciety for Experimental Biology and Medi- 
cine, citizens of the State of Maryland, pray- 
ing for the enactment of Senate bill 1703, to 
provide that unclaimed animals lawfully im- 
pounded in the District of Columbia be made 
available for scientific purposes to education- 
al, scientific, and governmental institutions 
licensed under this act; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Memorials of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maryland, remonstrating against the en- 
actment of the so-called Barden bill, pro- 
viding Federal aid to education; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Petitions of sundry citizens of Baltimore, 
Md., praying for the enactment of House bill 
2428, to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce and the broadcasting of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising over the radio; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Petitions of sundry citizens of Baltimore, 
Md., relating to economy in Federal govern- 
mental expenditures as outlined in the re- 
port of the Hoover Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

A resolution adopted by the Maryland- 
National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission, Silver Spring, Md., favoring the en- 
actment of Senate bill 1931, to amend the 
act of June 6, 1924, as amended, relating to 
the National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission; ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

S. 1439. A bill to provide for assistance to 
State agencies administering labor laws in 
their efforts to promote, establish, and main- 
tain safe work places and practices in indus- 
try, thereby reducing human suffering and 
financial loss and increasing production 
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through safeguarding available manpower; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 850). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. 486. A bill for the relief of Song Kwan 
Lee also known as Paul Molina; without 
amendment (Rept, No. 854); 

S. 1447. A bill for the relief of John M. 
Hart; without amendment (Rept. No. 855); 

H. R. 632. A bill for the relief of John E. 
Burns; without amendment (Rept. No. 856); 

H. R. 734. A bill for the relief of Curtis 
R. Enos; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
867) ; 

H. R. 1065. A bill for the relief of the es- 
tate of James Lander Thomas; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 857); 

H. R. 1620. A bill for the relief of Robert 
E. Bridge and Leslie E. Ensign; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 870); 

H. R. 1631. A bill for the relief of John J. 
O'Mara; without amendment (Rept. No. 
858); 

H.R.1701. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Vesta Meinn and Mrs. Edna Williams; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 859); 

H. R. 1792. A bill for the relief of Charles 
E. Ader; without amendment (Rept. No. 
860); 

H. R. 1979. A bill for the relief of Soo Hoo 
Yet Tuck; without amendment (Rept. No. 
861); 

H. R. 2628. A bill for the relief of Auldon 
Albert Aiken; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 862); 

H. R. 3618. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Marcia Moss Carroll, a minor, 
and Charles P. Carroll; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 868); 

H.R.3768. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Justa G. Vda. de Guido, Belen de Guido, 
Mulia de Guido, and Oscar de Guido; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 863); 

H. R. 3803. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary L. W. Dawson; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 864); 

H. R. 3837. A bill for the relief of Annie 
Balaz; without amendment (Rept. No. 865); 

H. R. 4306. A bill for the relief of Zora B. 
Vulich; with an amendment (Rept. No. 869); 
and 

H. R. 5160. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Giustina Schiano Lomoriello; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 866). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments: 

S. Res. 147. Resolution disapproving Re- 
organization Plan No, 1 of 1949; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 851); and 

S. Res. 151. Resolution disapproving Re- 
organization Plan No, 2 of 1949; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 852). 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

S. 1772. A bill to provide additional bene- 
fits for certain postmasters, officers, and em- 
ployees in the postal fleld service with respect 
to annual and sick leave, longevity pay, com- 
pensatory time, and promotion, and for oth- 
er purposes with amendments (Rept. No. 
871). 

By Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

H. R. 3383. A bill to provide fhat extra com- 
pensation for night work paid officers and 
employees of the United States shall be com- 
puted on the basis of either standard or day- 
light-saving time; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 873); and 

H. R. 3826, A bill to amend the act of Janu- 
ary 16, 1883, an act to regulate and improve 
the civil service of the United States; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 874). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

H. R. 4943. A bill to amend the act provid- 
ing for the admission of the State of Idaho 
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into the Union by increasing the period for 
which leases may be made of public lands 
granted to the State by such act for educa- 
tional purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 875); and 

H. R. 5207. A bill to amend section 50 of 
the Organic Act of Puerto Rico; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 876). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. 738. A bill for the relief of Earl B. Hoch- 
walt; with an amendment (Rept. No. 877); 
and 

S. 1801. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Effie S. 
Campbell; without amendment (Rept. No. 
878). 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CER- 


TAIN ALIENS—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. MCCARRAN. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
report an original concurrent resolution, 
and I submit a report (No. 853) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the concurrent reso- 
lution will be placed on the calendar. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 62) favoring the suspension of de- 
portation of certain aliens, was ordered 
to be placed on the calendar, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House oj Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pend ortation for more than 6 months, 

x , Abadi, Simon Ezra. 

, Abdullah, Abdi, or Akbar Mo- 
hamed or Abdi Mohamed. 
Agarwal, Friederecka or Fred- 


erecka Beatrice Maria nee Saela or Freda 
Moyea. 


Aleci, Giuseppe. 

Ali, Tahir or Tahir Ullah or 

Tiah Ali or Tiah Ullah. 

Andreadis, Stamatios or Stam- 

atos John Andreadis or Steve Andrews, 

Arkell, Marjorie Elaine. 
Ecg, Avgoustis, Nicholas Stelianos or 

Nicholas Stelianou Avgoustis. 

Baer, Hans. 

Baros, Nicholas or Nicholas 


Barus. 

|  Bavas, 
Thomas Bavas). 
„ Belli, Otello Manlio or Mario 


Athanasios (allas 


Belli 
x Benavides, Alfonso. 

Bevilacqua, Theresa Mary (nee 

Falzone or Falzono, nickname Tessie). 

, Bireescu, Alexander Stefan. 

Bizimis, Angeline. 

, Blythe, David Wardhough. 

, Bonventre, Francesco or Frank. 

Bopipas, Dimitroula. 

Borges, Antonio Augusto Da 

Silva or Antonio Borges. 

, Boutacoff, Alexis Alexander. 

Bye, Rolf Oloe. 

, Calvo, Francesco. 

, Cardenas, Arcadio or Alcadio 

Cardenas. 

, Carner, Ariel, 

Castellanos-Ybarra, Joaquin or 


„ Castellanos, Maria Trinidad 
Reyes de or Trinidad Reyes de Castellanos. 
Chang, Young Chi Sin Yeung or 
Chi Sin Yeung Chang. 
BE Chen, Chia-You. 

Chuan-Te Liu, Barry. 
Cobos, Ruben or Ruben Cebos 
or Ruben Cobos Astorga. 

* a, Cordaro, Calogero or Charles 


, Crocker, Julie or Juliette. 


1949 


Da Cunha, Constantino, 
Dailey, Roy Augustus. 
Deinum, Henry Jacob or Hank 


De Leon-Garza, Feliciano. 
De Morales, Gregoria Salazar or 
Gregoria Salazar. 
, Doesseckle, Thomas Francis or 
Frank Doeseckle. 
x Doherty, Rose Frances formerly 
Anslow (nee Firminger). 
Dryer, Ben. 
Fang, Sheng Chung. 
Fennell, Betty Elizabeth (nee 
Levy, or Levee or Bety Marks). 
|, Flessas, George Anatasiou. 
„ Flores-Palacios, Raimundo. 
De Flores, Maria Lopez, 
Franco, Samuel. 
„ Frangiskatos, Speros or Spiri- 


Franquelli, Leandro Antonio 
Basilio or Leandro Franquelli. 
Gallardo, John Ernest. 
Garcla-Ledesma, Isaias. 
, Giles, Stephen Duffy. 
Godley, Eric Clive. 
, Gomez, Josefa or Josephine 
Gomez or Josefa Abascal de Gomez. 

B donxzalez, Roberto Lorenzo or 
Robert Lawrence Gonzalez. 

xx Gowzeles, Constantinos or 

, Green, David. 
, Gruszka, Herman or Raymond 


Sus, Pauline (nee Pessie 
shergick or Pessie Shaw). 
weed, Gustavson, Helge Waldemar or 


Hel e Gustafsson. 
„ 


Susanna. 

—— Hesse, ./illiam or Willem Hesse. 
, Heyligers, Louis Aron. 
Hinds, Humphrey John. 
Hochberg, Betty or Beila or 


Victoria Veronica 


Hofmo, Emil Lie or Lee E. 


i, Hoque, Shamsul or Abdul 


| Jacinto, Jose Pereira or Joe 
Pereira or Joseph Perera. 
|, Joest, Otto or William Graak. 
, Karol, Charles Walter Barton 
or Charles Walter Bartoszewski or Charles W. 
Bartoszewski or Charles Walter Bradley or 
Bailey. 


Kavathas, Evanthia (nee Evan- 

thia Thomaidou). 

X ea, Kehrhahn, Alicia Antonietta 

or Alicia de Aspiazu (nee Alicia Antonietta 
Aguilera Murillo). 


Kipper, Aleksander, 
Korkos, Lambros Spiros or 


James Korkos. 
„ Kozlowski, Peregrina Rodriguez 
de or Peggy Rodriguez or Peggy Valadez, 

E. Krasnopolsky, Jacob or Jack 
Krasner or Jack Krasnoff. 

Krohn, Erwin Gustav. 

|, Kuebitz, Hermann Wilhelm. 
Lacobazzi, Vitonicola (alias Vito 


, Lamble, Thomas Bentley. 

=d, Laskody, John or Laskodi or 
Joan Laskodi. 
Latousakis, Michael or Massis 


€ Lau, Chong Sui or Sui Lau 
Chong or Cheung Gim Fay or Chong Kim Fei 
of . Jung Ming or Cheung Shin Lau. 

x Leung, Paul Yung Tung or 
yume Tung Leung. 
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. Leung, Peter Fung Tung or 
Woon Tung Leung. 
„ Licata, Salvatore. 
| Lira-Barcenas, Alberto. 
De Lira, Paula Jimenez. 
Lira-Jimenez, Victor. 
, Ludvik, Josef. 
, Lykiardopoulos, Gerasimos or 


Magnani, Margherita (nee 


Manobbio, Aura (nee Aura 


Mazzei, Charles or Carmine, 
Melisakis, Maria N. 

4, Mesaros, Stafan or John Gabor 
or ‘Steve Demko. 


— Meza, Agnes (nee Agnes Naomi 
Lig! tbourne). 
Mielke, Wolfdietrich Reinhard 


Julius Fritz or Wolfdietrich Mielke or George 
Wolf or Wolfdietrich Mielke or George Wolf. 


— Mihalos, Nicolaos or Nick M. 
Mike er Nicholas M. Mick. 


Augustine Jr. or 


210 Orsini or Ralph Orsini). 
Monok, Janos or John Monok. 
Morin, Giuseppe. 
Mourao, Manuel Vaz. 
, Neumann, Joan (formerly Joan 
Weller Greer Shephard or Joan Weller Greer 
Hope-Johnson), 

— | Nevarez-Alarcon, 
Norberta Nevarez-Alarcon. 

rav. Paul. 


— Ortega-Duarte, Jorge or George 
Ortega- Duarte or George D. Ortega. 
dosen, Francis Henry or Frank 


Nolberta or 


x Paradosso, Eugenio or Jimmie 
Parados Penna or Jimmie Parodosso. 
Pereira, Antonio Jose. 
Perez, Ivy Gomez or Rose Perez 
or Ivy Duchesne Gomez or Ivy Gaston. 
Perl, Eugene Jacob or Jacob Perl. 
Perugino, Guiseppe. 
Pirzio-Biroli, Giacomo. 

. Racey, Lawrence William or 
8 William Rase. 

. Ramirez, 


Jose Luis or Jose 


Rey, Joaquin Israel Trujillo. 
Rey, Daisi Trujillo or Daisy. 
Ribes, Elise (nee Fontenelle). 
XX Ridgway, Jacqueline Marie 
Householder or Jacqueline Marie Household- 
er (maiden name). 
Ripley, Ronald Edward or Ron- 
ald Edward Page. 
Ripley, Mervyn Keith or Mervyn 
Keith Page Ripley or Mervyn Keith Page. 
x J. Risteigen, Inga. 
Risteigen, Gunhild. 
Rodriguez-Esquivel, 


Juan or 


Ernest Gutierrez or Ernest Castro Gutierrez 
or Ernesto Gutierrez, or Ernesto Castro Guti- 


4, Sarafis, Christos Alexander. 
, Schiavi, Angelo. 
Schmidt, Hilda Rose or Hilda 
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EZ, Schnee, Rose or Rose Shapiro or 
Rose M 
Serra, Juan Mari or Juan Mari. 
Siebert, Walter Heinrich August 


Siegel, Freida Rosalie (nee 
Rascha Fradel Siegel). 
X Superman, Frank or Traian 
Lazar Zoladz or Frank Caberman. 
Simoncic, Martin or John 
Weber. 
— Sofikitis, George Michael or 
Mike Sofikitis. 
, Sague, Abdul. i 


, Simkunas, Antanas. 

Solis-Ayerdi de Sanchez, Dolores 
or ores Solis de Sanchez or Dolores Solis 
de laben 


, Sourcin, Alice Paquerette. 
Spanos, Petros, 

— Sparrow, Florence Blanche (nee 
Cann). 


, Starosciak, Sophia Jadwiga 
(alias Zofia Starosciak, alias Zofja Staro- 
sciak). 
Susan, Ferencz or Frank Susan, 
, Sutlovich, Frank Rudolph. 
Szasz, Gustav. 
Tamberg, Harry John (alias 
Harry J. Tamberg, alias John Tamawots, 
alias John or Johannes Tanawots or Tama- 
wots). 


Tauber, Laszlo Nandor or Leslie 
auber. 
Theocharides, Theocharis. 
1 Thorne, Sidney Alphonso, or 
Sidney Durant. 
, Tieger, Mary (nee Weinstein or 
Glassman, nee Borochovitz or Berkowitz). 
x ‘4, Tokcaer, Mursit Muradurresit. 
Tom, Kim Fong or Tom Kim 


Ferdinan 


zong: 


Trpchevich, Traiche George 
(alina Nick George alias Mike George 
Trpchevich). 
Vasquez, Santos. 
Vassalla, Damiano. 

. Vatouios, Theochares Stama- 
tios or Theocharis S. Vatoulos or Harry 
Vatouios. 


arg Luis. 
Verhelst, Alfons or Alfons 

Vidal, Jose or Liecha. 

. Wright, Thomas William. 

Ybarra, Jose Martin. 

, Yuhas, Jan or John Yuhas, 

Zech, Ludwig. 

Zizzo, Antonino or Antonio 


D. A. SULLIVAN & SONS, INC., ETC.— 
REFERENCE OF BILL TO COURT OF 
CLAIMS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
report an original resolution and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 872) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the resolution will 
be placed on the calendar. 

The resolution (S. Res. 152) was or- 
dered to be placed on the calendar, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 982) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of D. A. Sullivan & Sons, 
Inc., and Thomas F. Harney, Jr., doing busi- 
ness as Harney Engineering Co.,“ now pend- 
ing in the Senate, together with all the 
accompanying papers, is hereby referred to 
the Court of Claims; and the court shall pro- 
ceed with the same in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 1492 and 2509 of title 
28 of the United States Code and report to 
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the Senate, at the earliest practicable date, 
giving such findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon as shall be sufficient to inform the 
Congress of the nature and character of the 
demand as a claim, legal or equitable, against 
the United States and the amount, if any, 
legally or equitably due from the United 
States to the claimant. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 8, i949, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 1323. An act to declare that the United 
States holds certain lands in trust for the 
Pueblo Indians and the Canoncito Navajo 
group in New Mexico, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 1918. An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to ap- 
point contracting officers to make contracts 
in amounts not exceeding $3,((.0 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 2397. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands in the 
State of Minnesota to Signa M. Lodoen and 
Nels R. Lodoen; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 2398. A bill to facilitate and simplify the 
work of the Forest Service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 2399. A bill for the relief of Gurbachan 

Singh Rai; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 2400. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue to J. B. Jernigan a 
patent in fee to certain lands in the State 
of Mississippi; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2401. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
Martha Haug; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 2402. A bill to amend section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, to 
provide certain restrictions on the importa- 
tion of potatoes, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 2403. A bill for the relief of Curt Ed- 
ward Friese; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, CHAVEZ (for himself and Mr, 
ANDERSON) : 

S. 2404. A bill authorizing an appropria- 
tion for the construction, extension, and im- 
provement of a county hospital at Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., to provide facilities for the 
treatment of Indians; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 2405. A bill authorizing the Secretary 

of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
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Annie Shot To Pieces to certain lands; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr, PEPPER: 

S. 2406. A bill for the relief of Toni Rot- 
kopf; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 2407. A bill to exempt from induction 
and training under the Selective Service Act 
of 1948 those persons who served overseas 
for 6 months or more between September 16, 
1940, and June 24, 1948; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 2409. A bill relating to the disposition of 
moneys received from the national forests; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(Mr. FREAR introduced Senate bill 2408, 
to amend the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, as amended, which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BALDWIN (by request): 

S. J. Res. 123. Joint resolution designating 
the —— week in of each year as 
National Amateur Radio Week; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON THE CALENDAR 


The bill (H. R. 1758) to amend the Nat- 
ural Gas Act approved June 21, 1938, as 
amended, was read twice by its title, and 
ordered to be placed on the calendar. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—AMENDMENTS 
Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. 


Tuomas of Utah, Mr. Pepper, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. Lancer, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. Morse, 
Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. Sparkman, Mr. GILLETTE, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Hunt, Mr. JOHNSON 
of Texas, Mr. Kerauver, and Mr. Kerr) 
submitted two amendments intended to 
be proposed by them, jointly, to the bill 
(H. R. 3838) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed, 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BALDWIN submitted two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 3905) to amend section 
3121 of the Internal Revenue Code, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

Mr. BALDWIN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill (H. R. 5268) to amend certain 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In ac- 
cordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to 
move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule 
XVI for the purpose of proposing to 
the bill (H. R. 4146) making appropria- 
tions for the National Security Council, 
the National Security Resources Board, 
and for military functions administered 
by the National Military Establishment 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, 
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and for other purposes, the following 
amendment, namely: 

Page 58, line 4, strike out “$15,000,000,” 
and insert in lieu thereof of the following: 
“$85,748,000, of which $70,748,000 represents a 
transfer of contract authority granted under 
this head in the 1949 Department of the 
Navy Appropriation Act.” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In ac- 
cordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for 
the purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 
4146) making appropriations for the Na- 
tional Security Council, the National 
Security Resources Board, and for mili- 
tary functions administered by the Na- 
tional Military Establishment for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and for 
other purposes, the following amend- 
ment, namely: 

Page 59, line 18, strike out “$32,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“$76,571,000, of which $44,571,000 represents 
& transfer of contract authority granted 
under this head in the 1949 Department of 
the Navy Appropriations Act.” 


Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. In ac- 
cordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for 
the purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 
4146) making appropriations for the Na- 
tional Security Council, the National 
Security Resources Board, and for mili- 
tary functions administered by the Na- 
tional Military Establishment for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and for 
other purposes, the following amend- 
ment, namely: 

Page 66, line 5, after the sum “$25,000,000,” 
insert the following: „, and, in addition, not 
to exceed $20,000,000 of the appropriations 
for the Department of the Navy made by 
this act shal] be transferred from such ap- 
propriations in this act as the Secretary 
of Defense may determine and be merged 
with this appropriation for the purposes 
of this appropriation.” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In ac- 
cordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for 
the purpose of proposing to the bill 
(H. R. 4146) making appropriations for 
the National Security Council, the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, and for 
military functions administered by the 
National Military Establishment for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and for 
other purposes, the following amend- 
ment, namely: 

Page 83, line 14, after the word “section” 


insert the following: “or any other provision 
of law.” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In ac- 
cordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for 
the purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R, 
4146) making appropriations for the Na- 
tional Security Council, the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, and for military 
functions administered by the National 
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Military Establishment for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, and for other pur- 
poses, the following amendment, namely: 

Page 83, line 19, after the word “Corps” 
insert the following: “, Naval Reserve, or 
Marine Corps Reserve.” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In ac- 
cordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for 
the purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 
4146) making appropriations for the Na- 
tional Security Council, the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, and for military 
functions administered by the National 
Military Establishment for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, and for other pur- 
poses, the following amendment, namely: 

Page 89, line 5, strike out section 622 and 
insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 622. (a) All negotiated contracts in 
excess of $1,000 entered into during the fiscal 
year 1950 by or on behalf of the Department 
of the Army, the Department of the Navy, 
or the Department of the Air Force, and all 
subcontracts thereunder in excess of $1,000, 
are hereby made subject to the Renegotiation 
Act of 1948 in the same manner and to the 
same extent as if such contracts and sub- 
contracts were required by such act to con- 
tain the renegotiation article prescribed in 
subsection (a) of such act. Each contract 
and subcontract made subject to the Rene- 
gotiation Act of 1948 by this section shall 
contain an articl? stating that it is subject to 
the Renegotiation Act of 1949. In determin- 
ing whether the amounts received or ac- 
crued to a contractor or subcontractor dur- 
ing his fiscal year from contracts and sub- 
contracts subject to the Renegotiation Act 
of 1948 amount in the aggregate to $100,000, 
receipts or accruals from contracts and sub- 
contracts made subject to such act by this 
section shall be added to receipts or accruals 
from all other contracts and subcontracts 
subject to such act. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any agreement to 
the contrary, the profit-limitation provisions 
of the act of March 27, 1934 (48 Stat. 503, 
505), as amended and supplemented, shall 
not apply to any contract or subcontract 
which is subject to the Renegotiation Act of 
1948.” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma also sub- 
mitted six amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 4146, mak- 
ing appropriations for the National Se- 
curity Council, the National Security 
Resources Board and for military func- 
tions administered by the National Mili- 
tary Establishment for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For texts of amendments referred to, 
see the foregoing notices.) 


TRIBUTE TO HON. ARTHUR CAPPER BY 
F. W. BRINKERHOFF 


[Mr. REED asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial in 
tribute to former Senator Capper, by F. W. 
Brinkerhoff, of the Pittsburg (Kans.) Sun, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


PLANNING FOR RURAL PROGRAM 
NEEDS—ADDRESS BY ARTHUR C. PAGE 


[Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Planning for Rural Program Needs,” 
delivered by Arthur C. Page over radio 
station WLS, before the First National Asso- 
ciation of Proadcasters Program Clinic, at 
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Northwestern University, Chicago, Nl., on 
June 28, 1949, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.) 

SUBSIDIZATION OF SOCIALIST LABOR 
GOVERNMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN— 
ARTICLE BY ELIZUR YALE SMITH 
[Mr. KEM asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article en- 


titled “Stop! Look! and Listen!” written by 
Elizur Yale Smith, and published in the 


New Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times of 


July 30, 1949, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


TELEVISION SETS IN OFFICES OF ADMI- 
RALS—ARTICLE FROM PHILADELPHIA 
INQUIRER 
[Mr. FLANDERS asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Rrconp an excerpt 

from an article entitled “Washington Back- 
ground,” edited by John C. O’Brien, and pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Inquirer of Au- 
gust 1, 1949, which appears in the Appendix.] 


NEW SUPER LIBERTY LEAGUE—ARTICLE 
FROM IN FACT 


[Mr. NEELY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Inner Circle of Native Fascism Plans 
New Super Liberty League; ‘Leak’ Spoils 
Secret. Conclave,” published in In Fact for 
July 11, 1949, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE—EDITORIAL 
FROM NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE ON 
REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 
Mr. HUNT asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Suspicion Over Plan No. 1,” published 
in the New York Herald Tribune of August 

6, 1949, which appears in the Appendix.] 


CONGRESS AND THE ARMY ENGINEERS— 
ARTICLE BY ROBERT DE ROOS AND 
ARTHUR A. MAASS 
[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article 

entitled “The Lobby That Can't Be Licked— 

Congress and the Army Engineers,” by 

Robert de Roos and Arthur A. Maass, from 

Harpers magazine, which appears in the 

Appendix. ] 


THE CLARK AND McGRATH APPOINT- 
MENTS—EDITORIAL FROM THE NASH- 
VILLE TENNESSEAN 
[Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recor an editorial en- 

titled “Friends—Why Not?“ published in the 

Nashville Tennessean of August 8, 1949, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


REPEAL OF WAR EXCISE TAXES—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE 
Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Record an editorial en- 

titled “Repeal the War Excise Taxes,” pub- 
lished in the New York Herald Tribune of 

August 1, 1949, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix.] 


EXTENSION OF RECIPROCAL TRADE 
AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


[Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “Renew Without Delay This Vital Pro- 
gram,” published in the Atlanta Journal of 
July 3, 1949, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


ELIMINATION OF CERTAIN PREMIUM 
PAYMENTS IN PURCHASE OF GOVERN- 
MENT ROYALTY OIL 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1647) to 
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eliminate premium payments in the pur- 
chase of Government royalty oil under 
existing contracts entered into pursuant 
to the act of July 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 533), 
which were, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That where, under any existing contract 
entered into pursuant to the first proviso in 
the second paragraph of section 36 of the 
Mineral Lands Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920, as amended (30 U. S. C., sec, 192), any 
refinery is required to pay a premium price 
for the purchase of Government royalty oil, 
such refinery may, at its option, by written 
notice to the Secretary of the Interior, elect 
either— 

(1) to terminate such contract, the termi- 
nation to take place at the end of the cal- 
endar month following the month in which 
such notice is given; or 

(2) to retain such contract with the modi- 
fications, that (a) the price, on and after 
March 1, 1949, shall be as defined in the 
contract, without premium payments, (b) 
any credit thereby resulting from past pre- 
mium payments shall be added to the re- 
finery’s account, and (c) the Secretary may, 
at his option, elect to terminate the contract 
as so modified, such termination to take 
place at the end of the third calendar month 
following the month in which written notice 
thereof is given by the Secretary. 

Sec, 2. The provisions of this act shall ap- 
ply to all existing contracts for the purchase 
of Government royalty oil entered into after 
the approval of the act of July 13, 1946 (60 
Stat. 533), and prior to the approval of this 
act, irrespective of whether a determination 
of preference status was made in connection 
with the award of such contracts, but shall 
not apply to any such contract which sub- 
sequent to its award has been transferred. 
through the acquisition of stock interests or 
other transactions, to the ownership or con- 
trol of a refinery ineligible for a preference 
under said act of July 13, 1946, and the regu- 
lations in force thereunder at the time of 
such transfer, 

Sec. 8. Any of the lands added to the 
Shasta National Forest, Calif., by the act of 
March 19, 1948, Public Law 449 (80th Cong., 
2d sess.), which constitute lands acquired 
with funds of the United States shall, except 
as to deposits subject to the provisions of 
the act of August 7, 1947, Public Law 382 
(80th Cong. Ist sess.), be open to mineral 
exploration, development, and operation un- 
der such rules and regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may prescribe with the 
consent of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to eliminate premium payments 
in the purchase of Government royalty 
oil under existing contracts entered into 
pursuant to the act of July 13, 1946 (60 
Stat. 533), and for other purposes.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, by 
authority of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, I move that the Sen- 
ate agree to the House amendments, with 
an amendment to strike out all of section 
3 of the House amendment. This meas- 
ure was recommended by the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee of the 
Senate, the Public Lands Committee of 
the House, and the Small Business Com- 
mittees of both Houses. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Which Small Business 
Committee—the one which is now de- 
funct? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; several years 
ago Congress enacted a law intended to 
be for the benefit of small refiners. 
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Mr. WHERRY. It was referred to as 
the O’Mahoney measure, in which I was 
glad to join as a sponsor. 

Mr, O'MAHONEY. Les; but, to our 
disappointment, we found that in en- 
forcing that law the Department was col- 
lecting premium payments. These pay- 
ments have now been found to be very 
burdensome to the refiners. The Inte- 
rior Department has agreed to the bill 
introduced by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Jounson] to amend the original act 
so as to relieve the lessees or the holders 
of contracts from the requirement of 
paying these royalties. The House bill 
does precisely that, in different language, 
but section 3, which was added by the 
House, refers to an altogether unrelated 
subject; namely, it adds certain lands to 
the Shasta National Forest, in California, 
and provides for the mineral exploration 
and development of such lands under 
rules and regulations to be made by the 
Secretary of the Interior when approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. It has 
nothing to do with the subject matter, 
and the committee felt that section 3 
should be stricken from the bill. I there- 
fore make that motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I move that the 
Senate agree to the House amendment 
changing the title. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RESTRICTIONS ON EXPORT OF AMERICAN 
LUMBER 


Mr..McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a letter written to me by E. S. 
Miller, of Jackson, Tenn., under date of 
July 23, 1949, relating to restrictions on 
export of American lumber; a letter 
signed “Otto,” addressed to Miller & Co., 
dated July 19, 1949, replying to assertions 
made by ECA on the subject of the hard- 
wood situation; and my letter of reply 
to Mr. Miller. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MILLER & Co., 
Jackson, Tenn., July 23, 1949. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR MCKELLAR: Attached to 
this letter you will find excerpt of a letter 
we have received from one of our very fine 
employees who lives in Selma, Ala., and 
works in our Selma, Ala., office. 

We give you a brief background of Mr. 
Otto Hoersting. He came to this country in 
1939 from a small town within about 8 miles 
of the German border in Hollgnd. He in- 
tended to stay with us 12 months to try to 
learn something about the lumber business 
and the way it is done in this country and, 
of course, his country was overrun, as you 
know, by the Germans. He then served sev- 
eral years during the war with the Dutch 
forces in the East; was there in the beginning 
of the Jap invasion; luckily got to Australia. 
He came back and had extensive training at 
Jackson, Miss., was then back in active duty 
again for a couple more years or so, At the 
time he left to join up with the Dutch reserve 
forces in New York he married a Selma, Ala., 
girl and now has two little children. 

In April 1948 Mr. Hoersting and family 
visited his mother and sister in Holland for 
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the first time since he came to this country. 
At that time he made some complimentary 
business calls on our connections in the 
Netherlands, France, England, and Scotland 
but did not get a single order on account 
of the restrictions on lumber and lumber 
products from this country, which as you 
know, has been pretty widely discussed with- 
in the past few weeks. We do, however, want 
you to have a little more first-hand news; 
hence, the excerpt of three paragraphs of 


Otto’s letter that we have just received at, 


this office. We can assure you that these 
three paragraphs were not written on his 
part with any thought of being referred to 
you but is only a part of a two-page letter 
reporting briefly to the writer on his trip. 

We have not only had a representative in 
Europe on these two different occasions but 
many cables, trans-Atlantic telephone calls, 
air-mail letters, etc., however, for the past 
2 years our export business has been prac- 
tically- nil; just a few cars with exception 
of 2 years ago this past April Mr. Stanley 
Lewis, of the British timber control, was in 
this country and we agreed with him and 
did furnish eight to ten million feet of prin- 
cipally the grades and species, especially No. 1 
common and select plain oak, which is now 
on yards, comparatively speaking, without 
any takers. We know from past experience 
this lumber will eventually, and that before 
too long, become infested with worms and 
lyctus beetle, in which event will be prac- 
tically useless other than for dunnage. 

From the very beginning of our companies 
we developed an export business and during 
the depression years and up until World War 
II the writer sometimes made two selling 
trips a year to Europe, some of our salesmen 
or officials of the company made one trip a 
year. Our business then, we would say, was 
about 50 percent export. 

We have a reforestation program on and 
are planting more trees than we are cutting. 
We have not closed down any of our mills 
and in some instances raised wages the Ist 
of January; but without some additional 
business on the kinds of lumber we are hav- 
ing to continue putting on sticks, our re- 
serve strength will be gone. In fact, within 
the past 12 months we have worked into a 
weak cash position from a comparatively 
strong one, which will mean we, too, will be 
numbered with the closed-down mills and 
our reforestation program will either be put 
to an end or drastically curtailed and that 
much source of revenue coming from us to 
help maintain our Government and our many 
welfare institutions will be lost. 

There are no complaints from us to our 
Senator or any of the other Members of the 
law-making body, including our President. 
Instead, we want to compliment you on the 
good things that you have accomplished and 
other high ideals for the future welfare of 
our Nation and other peoples of the earth. 
We are still hopeful that matters will soon 
be adjusted whereby our natural business 
relations can be established, as our industry, 
like, no doubt, many others, to be healthy 
has to have an export outlet for a portion 
of its product. 

With best wishes for your continued good 
health, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
MILLER & Co., 
E. S. MILLER. 


MILLER & Co., INC., 
Selma, Ala., July 19, 1949. 
MILLER & Co., 
Jackson, Tenn, 
(Attention Mr. E. S. Miller.) 

Dran Mr. MILLER: This is to report my 
return home on Sunday, July 17. The trip 
to South Africa was most interesting and I 
have worked hard in trying to locate people 
who are interested in hardwood lumber, pine 
lumber, and hardwood flooring. I think that 
before too long we will get some business 
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from there, but at this moment the people 
in South Africa are rather afraid of spend- 
ing their curtailed dollars for American goods 
since they are finding that the prices of 
almost all American products are declining 
sharply. There is little that one can say 
against this attitude of the buyer who does 
not want to purchase in a declining market. 

Of course, I trust that you have heard 
about the circumstances which made it nec- 
essary for me to return home at an earlier 
date than I had planned. Fortunately, my 
activities in South Africa were almost to an 
end. I stopped over for 1 day in Amsterdam 
and talked to Bakker, and I had to skip iay 
plans to stop over in London where I had 
planned to see Mr. Stanley Lewis and also 
Duncan Ewing and our various other friends. 
I am very sorry that through these circum- 
stances this point of call had to be dismissed 
but after receiving the cables from Mr. 
Buchanan, I did not think that I should re- 
main away from home any longer. 

While in Amsterdam I found Max Bakker 
in his office, and I had a long talk with him. 
He advised that there is at present abso- 
lutely no business in sight in Holland, It 
is very much regretted by them that at pres- 
ent circumstances will not permit them to 
purchase American hardwoods. The main 
reason for this is that, of course, the Mar- 
shall plan stipulates that wherever possible 
the countries participating in the Marshall 
plan should trade among themselves these 
such commodities that are available. For 
this reason, Holland has been forced to buy 
oak lumber from France and from Germany, 
and also Yugoslavia. The general prices of 
the American woods are lower than the prices 
for the lumber which they buy in Europe, 
and this again is an example of the con- 
fronting circumstances that are created 
when commerce is regulated by people who 
work on the theoretic angle rather than on 
the practical one. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Orto. 


CORRECTIONS AND REPLIES TO ASSERTIONS MADE 
BY THE ECA ON THE SUBJECT OF THE HARD- 
WOOD SITUATION 


Assertion: The statement has been made 
that, “To secure the success of the recovery 
program by 1952-53, the U. K. mus 
wherever possible, purchase from nondollar 
sources.” Other statements are made to the 
effect that nondollar purchases negotiated 
with Communist satellites, are simply barter 
deals and that soft currencies, primarily 
sterling, are being used simply as a medium 
of exchange. 

The facts: It is our contention that in the 
long run there is no difference between a 
purchase in a Communist satellite country 
by barter or sterling than a purchase made 
with ECA and free dollars. The United 
States is pumping about $1,000,000,000 an- 
nually into the British economy in addition 
to the United Kingdom dollar receipts from 
transportation, services, and goods exported 
by them to the United States. It is not pos- 
sible for British goods being sold or bartered 
to eastern European countries in return for 
their hardwoods, not to have been made in 
part from material purchased with dollars, 
or for the sterling used to buy hardwoods 
from eastern European countries not to have 
been obtained from products wholly or partly 
made from dollar-purchased goods. In short, 
American dollars are releasing British ster- 
ling which is then available to purchase 
hardwood lumber from nondollar sources to 
the detriment of the American hardwood 
lumber and plywood industry. 

Assertion: ECA press release No. 563 of 
April 29, is repeatedly referred to as a meas- 
ure of relief. 

The facts: This press release announced a 
policy of the ECA which would require that 
when ECA dollars were used for the purchase 
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of lumber, the American lumber manufac- 
turer would be given an opportunity to bid 
in competition with any other dollar source. 
While this policy may be helpful to other 
segments of the lumber industry, it is of no 
avail to the hardwood lumber and plywood 
producers. The policy applies only to dollar 
purchases, while the hardwoods which are 
taking the place of the American hardwoods 
in the world market are being purchased for 
sterling and other soft currencies. 

Assertion: It is repeatedly stated that 
business would have been much worse if 
there had been no ECA. 

The facts: As there have been no orders 
for American hardwood lumber this year, 
from the U. K., it could not get worse. In 
the absence of the recovery program, Amer- 
ican hardwood producers would at least have 
an opportunity to compete in the world 
market. 

Assertion: It has been stated that ECA did 
not cause the stoppage of buying of American 
hardwoods. 

The facts: We believe that it is not just 
coincidence that with the advent of the 
European recovery program, orders for Amer- 
ican hardwoods virtually ceased, and what 
is practically a boycott has since existed. 
Not a single order for American hardwood 
lumber or plywood has been placed since 
December 1948. 

Assertion: It is stated that ECA would 
eventually assist the hardwood industry by 
building up the ERP countries. 

The facts: This is absurd. Markets once 
lost are seldom regained. “Eventually” 
would be too long because few in the hard- 
wood lumber and plywood industry could 
exist until the end of the ECA in 1953. 

Assertion: It is stated that the diversion 
of hardwood imports by the ERP recipient 
nations from the United States of America 
to Communist countries is necessary in the 
light of the European economic crisis due 
to their dollar shortage. 

The facts: In the past 50 years there 
have been a lot of exchange problems. There 
have been wars, and pounds and dollars have 
fluctuated on the world market. If the Brit- 
ish and other European users, are smart s 
they are and as good traders as they are, 
have been buying American hardwoods al- 
most exclusively for 50 years, there must have 
been a basis or reason for it. Now they are 
paying 50 percent more for an inferior qual- 
ity of lumber. We do not believe there is any 
sterling consideration that can outweigh the 
need for a sound economic plan. 

Assertion: Statements are frequently made 
which tend to disguise and distort the hard- 
wood lumber situation by quoting figures 
and percentages which include United States 
softwoods, ties, and other products, and by 
quoting Canadian export figures and per- 
centages. 

The facts: Lumber and plywood exported 
by the American hardwood industry is not 
in competition with export items produced 
by United States softwood producers or by 
the Canadian hardwood and softwood in- 
dustries. The hardwood industry is inter- 
ested in only reestablishing its export mar- 
ket which has always been competitive with 
European and tropical countries. 

Assertion: There has been a tendency on 
the part of some ECA officials to underrate 
the importance of our hardwood export mar- 
ket to the United States economy, because 
the prewar average was only 300 million feet, 
which is approximately 20,000 carloads. 

The facts: Lumber is one of the most im- 
portant industries in many of our States. 
This footage represents a large percentage of 
the higher grades of the hardwood species 
which the mills must produce if they are to 
run. To cut a tree economically, it is neces- 
sary to sell all that the tree produces. Today 
the markets are glutted with this high-grade 
stock, normally exported, and it is appalling 
to see the amount that is rotting and de- 
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teriorating in the yards for the want of mar- 
kets. Serious economic repercussions are 
developing as more and more mills shut 
down. throwing thousands of men out of 
work and curtailing the earnings of thous- 
ands more, r 
MILLER & Co. 

Avucust 6, 1949. 
Mr. E. S. MILLER, 

Jackson, Tenn, 

My Dear Mr. MILLER: Your letter of July 
23 has just been received. 

I do not know whether it is the fault of 
the post office or of iy own office. At all 
events, I have just read it and am greatly 
obliged for your sending me these facts. I 
shall put them in the Recorp on Monday. 

The American people ought to know this 
situation. I am doing everything I can to 
help the lumber people of my State and the 
country. 

Thanking you for your letter, I am, 

Sincerely, your friend, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senator. 


A FEW COMMENTS ABOUT THE WHITE 
PAPER ON CHINA, BY PATRICK J. HUR- 
LEY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record a statement en- 
titled “A Few Comments About 1,000 
Pages of White Paper,” issued by Patrick 
J. Hurley on August 7 1949. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A FEW COMMENTS ABOUT 1,000 PAGES OF WHITE 
PAPER 


(By Patrick J. Hurley) 


I have just received and hurriedly read the 
more than 1,000-page State Department 
white paper. The paper is a smooth alibi 
for the pro-Communists in the State Depart- 
ment who have engineered the overthrow of 
our ally, the National Government of the 
Republic of China, and aided in the Commu- 
nist conquest of China. 

The white paper seems to indicate that 
the State Department has recovered the five 
or six suitcases full of State Department doc- 
uments that were given or sold to the pro- 
Communist Amerasia magazine. The white 
}aper certainly is now quoting aforesaid doc- 
uments that were not available to me when 
I testified in December 1945 before the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Senate. The 
American people have had an opportunity to 
read most of the Chambers-Hiss documents. 
Why can't the public have an opportunity to 
se: the Amerasia papers pertaining to China, 
and have an explanation of the reasons why 
the officials arrested by the FBI in the Amer- 
asia case were released and whitewashed by 
the State Department? 

My directive from President Roosevelt in 
K2eping with the American policy in China, 
was to prevent the collapse of the National 
Government of the Republic of China; keep 
the Chinese Army in the field, and to unify all 
anti-Japanese armed forces and bring them 
under the control of the National Govern- 
ment. There were, of course, numerous other 
directives but the foregoing are sufficient 
for the purpose of showing the failure of the 
white paper to really tell what happened in 
China. Most of the quotations attributed to 
me occurred during the war when Russia was 
our ally and we were attempting to unify 
all the military forces in China to defeat 
Japan. I was, of course, attempting to get 
the Communists to agree to the policy of my 
Government. 

Beginning on page 87 and ending on page 
92, under the title of “American Chargé’s 
Recommendations,” the State Department 
does disfigure the recommendation made by 
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American Chargé at Chungking, Mr. George 
Atcheson. The recommendations were made 
in my absence and were intended to destroy 
the National Government of the Republic of 
China, by arming the Chinese Communist 
Party whose purpose it was to overthrow the 
Government which I was directed to uphold. 
Fortunately, when the pro-Communists of 
the State Department called me on the car- 
pet all primed to make me accept the Atche- 
son proposal, I was furnished a copy of the 
Atcheson cable which I now have before me. 
I quote from the Atcheson report: 

“The President should inform the gener- 
alissimo in definite terms that the military 
necessity requires that we supply and coop- 
erate with the Communists.” 

Atcheson definitely recommended the arm- 
ing of the Communists whose purpose it 
was to overthrow our ally the National Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China. Now 
the question arises who were the pro-Com- 
munists in the Embassy at Chunking?—and 
I am quoting again from George Atcheson's 
message: 

“This telegram has been drafted with the 
assistance and agreement of all the political 
Officers of the staff of this Embassy.” 

According to Atcheson; every official in the 
American Embassy in China was in favor of 
arming the Chinese Communists whose pur- 
pose it was to overthrow our ally the Gov- 
ernment of China, which I was directed to 
uphold. At the close of the Atcheson report, 
the State Department very kindly adds: 

“General Hurley strongly opposed the 
course of action recommended above (by 
Chargé Atcheson) and it remained the policy 
of the United States to supply military 
matériel and financial support only to the 
recognized Chinese National Goverment.” 

What the white paper does not show is 
that I was called on the carpet with a full 
array of the pro-Communists of the State 
Department as my judges and questioners, 
to defend the American policy in China 
against “every official of the American Em- 
bassy in China.” I won over all of their 
criticism for one reason only. President 
Roosevelt sustained my position and said it 
was in keeping with the traditional American 
policy in China. Nearly all the officials re- 
lieved by me in China because they were pro- 
Communist are now in the State Depart- 
ment—persumably writing alibi white 
papers. 

Let me for a moment discuss a more 
deep-seated disagreement which I have with 
the present American foreign policy. It is 
truly stated in the white paper that I nearly 
always agreed with the announced policy 
of the President and the various Secretaries 
of State. I criticized the wide discrepancy 
between the policy stated by the highest 
Officials and the policy made effective 
throughout the world by the State Depart- 
ment. The policy of the highest officials and 
the State Department are not alike. They 
are very different policies. Let us look at the 
record: 

On November 26, 1941, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull demanded an agreement by 
Japan that: 

“The Government of the United States 
and the Government of Japan will not sup- 
port—militarily, politically, economically— 
any government or regime in China other 
than the National Government of the Re- 
public of China with capital temporarily at 
Chungking.” 

Secretary Hull’s policy was in keeping with 
the traditional American policy in China. 
My disagreement was not with the policy 
stated by President Roosevelt or President 
Truman, or Secretary Hull. It was with the 
policy made effective all over the world by 
the State Department. For instance, the 
Atlantic Charter adopted before we entered 
the war, provides that— 

The nations “seek no aggrandizement, ter- 
ritorial or other.” 
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And again— 

The nations “respect the right of all people 
to choose the form of government under 
which they will live.” 

There were other provisions of the Charter, 
but these two are enough for the point I am 
making. Britain and Russia, the United 
States and China, and 45 other nations 
adopted the Atlantic Charter as a statement 
of the objectives for which we were fighting. 
That was Roosevelt’s policy, and I was for it. 
Later, Britain and Russia attempted to se- 
cede from the principles they had agreed to 
in the Atlantic Charter. At President 
Roosevelt's direction, I prepared at Teheran 
what is known as the Iran declaration. The 
Tran declaration, over the signatures of 
Churchill for the United Kingdom, Stalin 
for Soviet Russia, and Roosevelt for the 
United States, under date of December 1, 
1943, reaffirmed the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter as the objectives for which the 
United Nations were fighting. 

Then came the Yalta Conference. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was a sick man at Yalta. 
The State Department officials took over. 
The secret agreements at Yalta surrendered 
every principle of the Atlantic Charter and 
the Iran declaration. My controversy con- 
cerning Yalta began when I said ours is a 
government by the people, and the people 
cannot form correct conclusions if they are 
not given all the facts. I demanded the 
publication of the secret Yalta agreements. 

Now let us find what the secret Yalta 
agreements did to China. I was not present 
at Yalta. China was not represented at 
Yalta. A secret agreement was signed by 
Churchill, Stalin, and Roosevelt giving Rus- 
sia a preeminent right in the Chinese-Man- 
churian Railways. The Yalta secret agree- 
ment gave Russian a preeminent right in the 
Port of Dairen in China. The Yalta secret 
agreement gave Russia the naval base of Port 
Arthur in China. All of these concessions to 
Russia were in violation of America’s tradi- 
tional policy in China and in violation of 
China’s right to territorial integrity and 
political independence. 

The Yalta secret agreement is the blue- 
print for Communist conquest of China. 
The import of the white paper to the effect 
that we were compelled to meet these de- 
mands of Russia because we were afraid of 
what Russia would do about our war with 
Japan is not a satisfactory reason for our 
entering into the secret agreements of Yalta. 
At that time the United States had on the 
land, on the seas, and in the air the greatest 
military power ever assembled on this earth. 
America’s military power at the time of Yalta 
was invincible. The United States did not 
need Russia. Russia dared not oppose the 
United States. Japan was already defeated 
before Russia reached the Japanese front. 
The surrender of all of these rights to Russia 
in China was legally and morally unjustified, 
and no white paper will ever be able to 
change the history of America’s diplomatic 
failure in China. 

The white paper does not attempt to 
define for the American people the present 
American policy in China. 


ALLEGED DISCRIMINATION AGAINST NE- 


GRO EMPLOYEES BY BUREAU OF EN- 
GRAVING AND PRINTING 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, last 
week I went into rather a detailed dis- 
cussion of what I said was discrimina- 
tion in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. I have a letter written to me 
by Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder in which he refutes many of the 
statements which have been made on 
this subject. 

I also have a copy of a letter written 
by Harry B. Mitchell, President of the 
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Civil Service Commission, to Mr. Milton 
Kelenson, United Public Workers of 
America, dated January 17, 1949, and 
Personnel Circular No. 136 of the Treas- 
115 Department, dated April 11, 1949, 
addressed to heads of bureaus, offices. 
and divisions, Treasury Department, on 
the subject Procedures Governing Fair 
Employment Practice. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letters and the circular printed at this 
point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and circular were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tue SECRETARY OF TH? TREASURY, 
Washington, August 6, 1949. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR LANGER: The attention of 
the Department has been drawn to S. J. Res. 
122, introduced by you on July 29, 1949, and 
to your statement in support of it made on 
the floor of the Senate on the same day. 

The resolution would provide for the cre- 


ation of a special committee composed of. 


members of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committees of both Houses and would direct 
this committee to conduct an investigation 
into specific charges that the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing of this Department is 
guilty of the practice of discrimination 
against its Negro employees. 

The resolution itself does not state or 
otherwise indicate the nature of these spe- 
cific charges.” In your statement, however, 
you repeated a number of allegations of re- 
cent currency, some general and some spe- 
cific, by which sources largely outside the 
Bureau have misrepresented the facts and 
sought to impute to the Bureau a policy of 
racial discrimination which does not in truth 
exist. 

You charged first that about 2,000 printer’s 
assistants at the Bureau, most of them Ne- 
gro women, have been recently compelled to 
compete for their jobs with 15,000 outsiders 
in an examination having little relation to 
the job to be done, with the result that many 
Negro women with training and experience 
will shortly be displaced. You say that 
plate printers who were on a war-service 
status, as were the printer’s assistants just 
referred to, but who are not Negroes, were 
permitted to qualify for permanent status 
without any such examination. 

It is true that several hundred women 
employed in the Bureau as printer’s assist- 
ants will in due course be replaced, some of 
them being Negro and some white. These 
women are all war-service appointees. Their 
replacement is occasioned by their failure to 
qualify for retention in permanent positions 
on an assembled examination given under 
rules promulgated not by the Bureau or the 
Treasury, but by the Civil. Service Commis- 
sion. Plate printers on war service ap- 
pointment were also required to qualify for 
permanent status by examination, in com- 
petition with applicants from without the 
Bureau. This examination was in an un- 
assembled form. However, the form of the 
two examinations as well as the necessity for 
qualifying under them, is a matter dictated 
by the Commission and outside this Depart- 
ment’s control. 

This charge is identical to one lodged sev- 
eral months ago with the Commission, which 
the President of the Commission answered 
at length in a letter dated January 17, 1949. 
A copy thereof is attached for your further 
information. 

You charged secondly that an examina- 
tion recently announced for plate printers 
was canceled after 30 or 40 Negro vet- 
erans qualified for the examination, in the 
face of an alleged shortage of plate printers 
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evidenced by overtime work presently being 
required of them. 

The fact is that in July 1948 there existed 
a shortage in the ranks of plate printers and 
consideration was given to the recruitment 
of apprentices. At that time it was deter- 
mined that this recruitment would be made 
from skilled helpers in the Bureau having 
veterans’ status. The files of the Bureau 
disclosed 100 applicants eligible to take the 
examination of whom 49 were Negroes. 
Shortly after the examination was announced 
the Bureau learned of the availability of 
20 modern intaglio power plate printing 
presses which had been constructed on Rus- 
sian order, the export of which was now pro- 
hibited. The acquisition of these presses 
and the redesign of old presses made it ap- 
parent that current and foreseeable printing 
schedules in the Bureau could be met with 
existing manpower in the plate printers’ 
trade and without overtime. In fact no over- 
time has been required of plate printers since 
May 31 of this year. Thus, the announced 
examination could have been held and ap- 
prentices qualified only at the risk of creat- 
ing an excess in this trade which would re- 
quire enforced furloughs without pay. In 
the light of these considerations the exami- 
nation was postponed. 

Thirdly, you charged that none of the re- 
sponsible supervisory, professional, or cleri- 
cal positions, or skilled crafts and trade jobs 
are held by Negroes. Specifically you charge 
that of the more than 3,000 Negro employees, 
less than 10 hold bona fide supervisory or 
clerical positions. 

The details of this charge are not in ac- 
cord with the true facts, which themselves 
disprove the existence of Bureau discrimina- 
tion in its personnel policies. 

The promotion policy of the Treasury De- 
partment is that vacant positions above the 
customary recruiting levels in each bureau, 
office, and division shall be filled from within 
by the promotion of qualified employees 
whose abilities have been demonstrated and 
who have the capacity to undertake more 
advanced work, and that there shall be no 
discrimination because of race, color, or 
creed. Seniority is given consideration only 
when all other qualifications are equal. 

There are, at the present time, 210 super- 
visory positions in the Bureau of which 60 
require a civil-service examination for pro- 
motion and 63 an apprenticeship in a trade. 
There remain 87 supervisory positions to 
which promotions may be made administra- 
tively and of these 87 positions, 26 or 29 per- 
cent, are occupied by Negroes. 

Under civil-service regulations, appoint- 
ment to any skilled craft in the Bureau re- 
quires a 4-year apprenticeship or its equiva- 
lent. The variable work load of the Bureau 
does not lend itself to long-range planning 
involving apprenticeship programs and at the 
same time to maintenance of the proper re- 
lationship between man power and work 
load. Consequently, the appointment of 
journeyman craftsmen is usually made from 
the registers of the Civil Service Commission 
or by transfers from other agencies within 
the Federal Government. 

However, in some of the maintenance 
crafts, such as electricians, carpenters, and 
plumbers, workers with 5 years’ service in the 
Bureau as mechanic’s helpers and having 
acquired the necessary knowledge and skills 
equivalent to a full apprenticeship can be 
promoted to journeymen. In at least two 
of these crafts, Negro workers have become 
craftsmen or are in the process of becoming 
craftsmen. It is anticipated that other 


Negro helpers will become craftsmen in the 
future. 


Of the 6,027 employees in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, 4,511 or 75 percent 
of the total, are classified in the clerical- 
mechanical and crafts, protective, and cus- 
todial services. Of these 4,511 employees, 
3,078 are Negroes. Opportunities for pro- 
motions in these two services are extremely 
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limited because of the nature of the jobs 
which are covered by these services, 

Further you have charged that Negro em- 
ployees are assigned to work in the drying 
rooms, where excessive temperatures are said 
to exist. It should be pointed out that the 
average temperature in the drying rooms is 
lower than the average in other work rooms 
in the Bureau. 

You charged fourthly that segregation is 
practiced at the Bureau to a greater extent 
than in any other Federal agency in Wash- 
ington, specifically in maintaining segregated 
work areas, segregated washrooms, locker 
rooms, and toilets. 

In this connection it may be observed that 
approximately one-half of the employees of 
the Bureau are white and one-half Negro. 
Segregation of the two races is not a Bureau 
policy. The same cafeteria facilities, the 
same wash rooms, and the same toilets are 
available to and used by both races. Both 
races occupy the same work rooms. Negro 
workers are frequently teamed with white 
workers, Although within the various work 
rooms there is a certain degree of congrega- 
tion of Negro and white workers, and al- 
though their locker-room facilities are sepa- 
rate, no differences of any kind exist in the 
condition or quality of the localities occupied 
by each group. 

Last May a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, under 
the chairmanship of Representative POWELL, 
conducted an inquiry into the same com- 
plaints which were repeated in your state- 
ment of July 29. Under Secretary of 
Treasury Foley and Director Hall of the 
Bureau appeared before the subcommittee 
on May 19 and 25 and made an extended 
explanation of the facts, which should have 
dispelled all possible basis of the complaints. 
On that occasion Under Secretary Foley 
urged Representative PowELL and members 
of his subcommittee to inspect the Bureau. 
Of course, any other Member of the Congress 
would be equally welcome. 

Moreover, under the provisions of Execu- 
tive Order No 9980, the Department has set 
up machinery for the administration of the 
President's Fair Employment Program within 
its jurisdiction. Please refer to Department 
Personnel Circular No. 136 (revised) dated 
April 11, 1949, a copy of which is attached 
hereto. This circular provides that any em- 
ployee aggrieved by reason of discriminatory 
personnel action on the part of an officer 
within the Department may enter a com- 
plaint with his supervisor and, if the com- 
plaint is denied, may appeal to the head of 
the agency and to the fair employment officer 
for the Department. 

Referring to the cases of the five indi- 
viduals mentioned in your statement, it may 
be stated that these cases have been 
thoroughly examined by the Department and 
it has been found that there is no basis for 
their complaint. 

This letter is not written in order to oppose 
the enactment of Senate Joint Resolution 
122, The Department has been diligent in 
making a full revelation of the facts to Repre- 
sentative Powell’s subcommittee and to other 
Members of the Congress and of the public 
who have made inquiry of the Department, 
being convinced that its practices are in full 
accord with Executive Order No. 9980 and 
entirely free from discrimination or prejudice. 
It is a matter of concern to the Department, 
however, that the damage which has already 
been done by the public circulation of un- 
founded complaints will be considerably ag- 
gravated unless each further repetition of 
them is promptly answered. 

A copy of this letter is being supplied the 
chairman of the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun W. SNYDER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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JANUARY 17, 1949, 
Mr. MILTON KELENSON, F 
United Public Workers of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. KELENSON: Reference is made to 
your letter of December 28, 1948, concerning 
nonstatus incumbents of the positions of 
printer’s assistant and skilled helper at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

You state that in the interest of economy 
and fair play, you believe these employees 
should be granted a permanent status in 
their positions without examination. The 
Commission is without authority in such a 
situation to accord a competitive status with- 
out examination. Executive Order 9063 
which authorized adoption of the war serv- 
ice regulations specifically stated that no 
person would acquire a competitive status 
purely on the basis of having served under 
a war service appointment. 

The Commission's war service regulations 
were adopted among other reasons to pre- 
serve permanent job opportunities until the 
men and women in the armed forces and 
war industries would again be available to 
compete for Federal employment. The Pres- 
ident made this commitment in issuing Ex- 
ecutive Order 9073. To recommend that any 
group of Federal employees be accorded a 
competitive status by reason of their war 
service employment would be to withdraw 
this commitment. The Commission does not 
believe it to be in the public interest to 
do so. 

The Commission resumed the holding of 
regular civil service examination for proba- 
tional appointment in March 1946, at the 
direction of the President. Whenever a reg- 
ular civil service examination is announced, 
nonstatus employees in the Government 
service have an equal opportunity with the 
general public to apply and compete for the 
positions to be filled as a result of the ex- 
amination. It is the Commission's desire to 
stabilize the personnel situation in the Fed- 
eral Government as rapidly as possible. 
Therefore, as soon as possible after we es- 
tablish a list of eligibles as a result of a 
probational examination we order the dis- 
placement of war service and temporary em- 
ployees who either failed or did not make 
high enough ratings on the examination to 
be selected for appointment. 

War-service and temporary employees gen- 
erally were aware that they would have to 
qualify in an appropriate open competitive 
examination to be considered for permanent 
appointment, and that, failing to do so, they 
faced the possibility of being replaced by 
someone whose name appeared on an eligi- 
ble list. 

We fully recognize the contribution which 
war-service employees have made and the 
value of their experience to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In fact, a provision of our regula- 
tions gives special recognition to the war- 
service appointee’s experience. It provides 
that if a war-service appointee who has at- 
tained an eligible rating in an examination 
appropriate for his position is reached for 
displacement at a time when another person 
five points higher on the register is reached 
for selection, the war-service appointee may 
be accorded a competitive status. This pro- 
vision becomes effective, however, in the case 
of a nonveteran employee only when higher 
ranking veteran eligibles have been given 
appropriate consideration. 

The statement in paragraph 2 of your let- 
ter regarding plate printers is apparently 
based on misunderstanding of the process by 
which plate printers acquired permanent 
status. There was, in fact, an open competi- 
tive examination announced for plate printer 
positions, No written test comparable to 
that required for printer’s assistant was re- 
quired, but plate-printer applicants were as- 
signed a competitive numerical rating on the 
basis of thelr training and experience in the 
trade. The supply of plate printers is so 
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small that the comparatively limited number 
of applicants who attained eligible ratings in 
the examination (including all war-service 
and temporary employees) were within reach 
for certification and selection soon after the 
establishment of the eligible list. 

An important question raised by your let- 
ter is whether the tests measure fitness for 
work. Both the Civil Service Commission 
and the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
were seriously concerned with this problem 
befc-e holding the examination. An exten- 
sive job analysis revealed the specific ele- 
ments required by the job with respect to 
rapidity of work, eye-hand coordination, 
strength of fingers and wrist, perception of 
form, and attention to many items. Tests 
were developed to measure these character- 
istics, and were tried out with printers as- 
sistants who had been rated as being either 
entirely satisfactory or definitely low in com- 
petence. Almost all workers rated as satis- 
factory passed the test battery, while most 
lower-rated workers considered did not pass. 

Therefore the tests not only seemed to rep- 
resent characteristics required of the job; the 
try-out proved that the characteristics meas- 
ured by the tests were the same as those 
needed for the job. 

Since the tests are objective and are equal 
for all people, the examination is probably 
the fairest way to select persons with ability 
for the job. They provided an equal basis 
of competition for those experienced on the 
job and those qualified to compete but lack- 
ing specialized experience. 

You mention in your letter that one exam- 
iner allowed only 244 minutes for the dotting 
test. The Commission is always willing to 
entertain an appeal for reexamination from 
a candidate who was discriminated against 
by insufficient time limits. In such a case 
the papers for the room where the candidate 
was examined will be reviewed, and if un- 
usually low scores indicate that the com- 
plaint was justified, the candidate will be re- 
examined and steps would be taken to pre- 
vent the particular examiner from repeating 
his mistake. Before such a check can be 
made, however, it will be necessary that in- 
formation be supplied by the complainants 
giving the date on which they were exam- 
ined, and whether in a morning or afternoon 
class, and also the place and room number 
in which the examination was held. This 
information should be furnished as soon as 
possible. 

We have looked into the questions you 
raise specifically concerning the gage test. 
Among candidates in the upper half of a 
group of competitors there were only 4 of the 
first 30 items where more than 20 percent of 
the candidates gave the wrong response. This 
result confirms that the test is of reasonable 
difficulty and within the ability of most com- 
petitors, 

With respect to the possible repeated use 
of gages, different gages were in the bundles 
for each session, and at the close of each 
session the gages were wrapped with the 
papers and were not reopened for reuse. 

I hope that this information will be help- 
ful in clarifying the Commission’s position 
in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry B. MITCHELL, 
President. 


PERSONNEL Cracunar No. 136 (REVISED) 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
DIVISION OF PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1949. 

To heads of bureaus, offices, and divisions, 

Treasury Department. 
Subject: Procedures governing fair employ- 

ment practice, 

1. PURPOSE 

The Fair Employment Board, appointed un- 
der provisions of Executive Order No. 9980, 
has issued its instructions for carrying out 
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the fair-employment program under that 
Executive order. It is now necessary to re- 
vise Personnel Circular No. 136 to conform 
with the instructions of the Fair Employ- 
ment Board in providing procedures where- 
by any person having a complaint based 
upon alleged discrimination because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin may have 
such complaint reviewed within the Depart- 
ment. 
2. AUTHORITY 


Executive Order No. 9980; Fair Employ- 
ment Board memorandum No. 5, dated March 
24, 1949; and Treasury Department order No, 
102. 

3. POLICY 


The President, in Executive Order No. 9980, 
has stated that “The principles on which our 
Government is based require a policy of fair 
employment throughout the Federal estab- 
lishments, without discrimination because 
of race, color, religion, or national origin”; 
and that all “personnel actions taken by Fed- 
eral appointing officers shall be based solely 
upon merit and fitness; and such officers are 
authorized and directed to take appropriate 
steps to insure that in all actions there shall 
be no discrimination because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin.” These state- 
ments shall govern all officers and employees 
of the Treasury Department responsible for 
effecting personnel actions, 

All officers and employees who occupy 
supervisory positions shall be instructed as 
to the meaning, spirit, and requirements of 
Executive Order No. 9980 and this circular. 


4. ORGANIZATION 


The fair-employment officer for the De- 
partment has been designated in Treasury 
Department order No. 102. The designation 
of regional fair-employment officers in per- 
sonnel circular No. 136, supplements 1 and 
2, is hereby reaffirmed. The title of these 
officers hereafter shall be deputy fair-em- 
ployment officers. 


5. DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Employee: An individual appointed by a 
Federal officer, and who is engaged in the 
performance of Federal functions in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Government 
under authority of an act of Congress or an 
Executive order, and who, in the performance 
of such duties, is supervised and directed by 
a Federal officer. 

Applicant: A person failing of appoint- 
ment in the executive branch of the Federal 
Government who alleges a grievance relating 
to discrimination. 

Discrimination: An unfavorable personnel 
action affecting an employee or applicant 
based on race, color, religion, or national 
origin and not on merit or fitness. Prefer- 
ence in appointment and difference in condi- 
tions of employment, such as pay, leave, 
hours of work, etc., based upon law or upon 
regulations under authority of law do not 
constitute discrimination within the mean- 
ing of Executive Order 9980. 

Personnel action: Any action taken with- 
in a department which affects the equality 
of economic opportunity of an employee or 
applicant. The term “personnel action” 
shall include failure to act. 

Complete file: All letters, notices, memo- 
randa, reports, transcripts, affidavits, or sup- 
porting documents in connection with the 
initiation, investigation, hearing, decision, 
and closing of a case or cases, 

6. PROCEDURE 
(a) Initiation of complaint 

_ 1., Procedures under Executive Order No. 
9980 shall apply and be available only to an 
employee or to a person failing of appoint- 
ment who alleges that a personnel action, as 
defined herein, which affects him has been 
taken because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

2. The complaint must be made within 30 
days of the date the complainant learns of 
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the alleged discrimination and not later 
than 6 months.from the date of the personnel 
action complained of, unless failure to sub- 
mit the complaint within these time limits 
was due to unusual circumstances beyond 
the control of the complainant. 

3. All written complaints or appeals must 
be signed by the aggrieved employee or ap- 
plicant. Any initial written complaint or 
appeal must include information regarding 
the specific personnel action complained of; 
the approximate date thereof; reasons in sup- 
port of the allegation of the act of dis- 
crimination, and a statement as to when 
the appellant first learned of the discrimina- 
tion. 

4. Any applicant for a position having a 
complaint against a personnel action taken 
in this Department on the ground of alleged 
discrimination may file his complaint either 
with the head of the office where the alleged 
act of discrimination occurred with the 
deputy fair employment officer of that region 
or with the fair employment officer of the De- 
partment, If the complaint is filed with the 
deputy fair employement officer or fair em- 
ployment’ officer it shall be referred to the 
head of the office for handling as an initial 
complaint. Procedure for appeals in such 
cases will be the same as provided herein for 
appeals of employees. 

5. Any employee having a complaint 
against a personnel action taken in this 
Department on the ground of alleged dis- 
crimination shall first take his complaint 
to his immediate or other higher supervior 
in order to obtain the proper adjustment or 
understanding at that level of authority. 
If the supervisor denies the complaint he 
shall advise the complainant in writing that 
he may file an appeal within 10 days with the 
deputy fair employment officer. In addition, 
the complainant shall be advised that if he 
appeals to the deputy fair employment officer 
he shall furnish a copy of the letter of appeal 
to the supervisor with whom he initiated the 
complaint, On receipt of a copy of the appeal 
the supervisor concerned shall forward to 
the deputy fair employment officer, through 
the head of the office, the complete file in the 
case. 

If the head of the office can make an ad- 
justment of the case agreeable to the com- 
plainant he shall report the action taken 
to the deputy fair employment officer to 
whom the appeal was addressed and advise 
the subordinate administrative officers con- 
cerned. If no adjustment is made the file 
shall automatically be forwarded to the 
deputy fair employment officer, 


(b) Investigation and adjustment by in- 
formal negotiation 


The deputy fair employment officer shall 
promptly make or cause to be made such in- 
vestigation as is necessary to ascertain the 
facts at issue on the complaint. He should 
endeavor through informal negotiations to 
effect a satisfactory settlement of the com- 
plaint. All interested parties shall be ad- 
vised of the settlement of the complaint and 
any corrective action which may be taken, 


(c) Hearing before deputy fair employment 
officer 

If the deputy fair employment officer is 
unable to effect a settlement of the com- 
plaint by informal negotiation, he shall fur- 
nish the complainant with a statement of 
the pertinent facts disclosed by the investi- 
gation and shall afford him an opportunity 
to reply thereto in writing or personally, by 
authorized representative or accompanied by 
such representative. The complainant shall 
be permitted to present by witness or other- 
wise any pertinent facts not disclosed by 
the investigation. Where practicable, a 
transcript of testimony shall be made. If a 
verbatim transcript is impracticable a sum- 
mary of the oral testimony shall be made 
by the deputy fair employment officer. The 
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summary may be agreed to and signed by the 
complainant and the deputy fair employment 
officer, or if the complainant does not agree 
with the summary, he may note and sign his 
exceptions: which will become a part of the 
summary. Any transcript or summary shall 
be available for inspection by the complain- 
ant or his authorized representative and by 
interested agency officials. 

On all the material facts disclosed by the 
investigation and hearing, if held, the deputy 
fair employment officer shall make a decision. 
If the decision is unfavorable to the com- 
plainant, he shall be advised in writing of 
the decision and the reasons therefor and 
of his right to appeal to the fair employment 
Officer within 10 days (20 days if outside the 
continental United States) from date of re- 
ceipt of the unfavorable decision. Officials 
directly concerned shall be advised of the 
decision made. If the decision on the com- 
plaint is favorable to the complainant the 
deputy fair employment officer shall prepare 
in writing a statement showing his findings 
of fact and his recommendations and shall 
submit the statement to the head of the 
bureau involved in the complaint. It shall 
then become the responsibility of the head of 
the bureau to make the proper adjustment 
in the case. 

(d) Action of head of bureau 

If the head of the bureau agrees with the 
recommendation of the deputy fair employ- 
ment officer he shall take the proper adminis- 
trative action to remove the alleged dis- 
crimination. If he disagrees with the recom- 
mendation of the deputy fair employment 
officer that a discrimination has been made 
against the complainant he shall give the 
reasons for his disagreement and refer the 
case to the fair employment officer within 5 
working days after receipt. 

(e) Appeal to fair employment officer 

The fair employment officer upon receiv- 
ing an appeal (whether from a complainant . 
or from a bureau head) shall, after review- 
ing the complete file, make any further in- 
vestigation deemed necessary. Interested 
parties shall have the privilege of appear- 
ing personally or by an authorized repre- 
sentative. From the evidence presented the 
fair employment officer shall make his de- 
cision and shall notify the interested parties 
in writing of the decision reached and the 
reasons therefor. If the decision is favor- 
able to the appellant the head of the bureau 
or other responsible official shall take such 
corrective or disciplinary action as is neces- 
sary to correct the discrimination which was 
made the basis of the complaint. If the de- 
cision is unfavorable to the appellant the 
fair employment officer shall notify him in 
writing of his right to appeal to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury within 10 days (20 days 
if outside the continental limits of the 
United States) from date of receipt of the 
decision. 


(j) Appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury 


In the event that an appeal is taken from 
a decision of the fair employment officer 
the Secretary of the Treasury will make a 
decision upon the facts of the case and no- 
tify the interested parties in writirg of such 
decision. If the decision is favorable to the 
appellant the head of the bureau or other 
responsible official shall take or cause to be 
taken the necessary corrective and disci- 
plinary action to remove the discrimination 
which was the basis of the complaint. If 
the decision is unfavorable to the appellant 
he will be notified in writing of the deci- 
sion, in duplicate, and of his right to appeal 
to the Fair Employment Board of the Civil 
Service Commission within 10 days from date 
of receipt of the decision or within 20 days 
if he resides outside the continental limits 
of the United States. In addition, he will 
be advised that a copy of the adverse deci- 
sion should accompany his appeal. 
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7. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


(a) If a complaint of discrimination be- 
cause of race, color, religion, or national 
origin is denied on the ground that the ac- 
tion complained of is not a personnel action 
as defined herein, the complainant shall be 
advised that he may appeal this determina- 
tion through the same channels as are pre- 
scribed under section 6 herein. If, on ap- 
peal, it is determined that the action com- 
plained of is a personnel action as defined 
herein, the case may be remanded to the 
proper officers for further investigation or 
action on the issue of discrimination. 

(b) The means of relief provided by Execu- 
tive Order 9980 or any regulations thereunder 
shall be supplemental to those provided by 
existing statutes, Executive orders and regu- 
lations, such as appeals to the Civil Service 
Commission under section 14 of the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act of 1944 or the reduc- 
tion-in-force regulations, etc. 


8. DISTRIBUTION 


The heads of the bureaus and offices will 
see that every employee is given notice of 
this circular by posting on bulletin boards or 
circularization. 


9. EFFECTIVE DATE 
The provisions of this circular will be ef- 
fective immediately. 
James H. HARD, 


0 Fair Employment Officer. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT—COMMENTS 
ON HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at this point as a part of 
my remarks, a statement which I have 
prepared, including comments by the 
Post Office Department on the Hoover 
Commission recommendations as they 
affect that agency. 

There being no objection, the ŝtate- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN L. M’CLELLAN, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 
TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


The Postmaster General, in a letter released 
today by Senator JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, chair- 
man of the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, submitted his 
detailed views relative to recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission which would af- 
fect the Post Office Department, pending 
legislation to effectuate certain of these pro- 
posais, and Reorganization Pian No. 3. Mr, 
Donaldson informed the committee that the 
major recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission require legislative action and that 
the Post Office Department cannot accom- 
plish the objectives of these recommenda- 
tions through administrative action. 

“On June 30, 1949, the President trans- 
mitted his Reorganization Plan No. 3 to the 
Congress. This plan constitutes an impor- 
tant first step in the strengthening of the 
organization of the Post Office Department, 
It has been implemented by my action in 
submitting to the Congress a bill to improve 
the financial control of the post office, in- 
troduced in both Houses of the Congress, 
with some modifications in language, as S. 
2212, and a bill relating to the appointment 
of postmasters, introduced in the Senate as 
S. 2213.” 

In commenting on the recommendation 
(No. 1, Post Office Department) that provides 
that the Postmaster General should not be 
an Official of a political party, the Postmaster 
General contends that the President “should 
have the right to appoint to his Cabinet any 
perscn, who, in his opinion, can assist him 
in best carrying out his policies and programs 
for the benefit of the entire country.” 
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Recommendation No. 2, which provides 
for the appointment of a Director of Posts 
by the President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, who would be the operating head of 
the Post Office Department, is opposed on 
the grounds that good management requires 
that the Postmaster General retain adminis- 
trative and managerial control of the postal 
service. The Postmaster General suggests 
that a better solution would be the crea- 
tion of the position of Deputy Postmaster 
General, as provided in Reorganization Plan 
No. 3, because such official would serve 
directly under the Postmaster General, with 
rank comparable to under secretaries in 
other departments. 

Recommendation No. 3, which suggests 
that the Postal Service be decentralized into 
15 regions with regional directors and dis- 


trict superintendents is firmly rejected by 


the Department as an impractical organiza- 
tion for the management of the postal serv- 
ice, as well as an expensive one. In support 
of his position on this proposal, Mr. Don- 
aldson stated: 

“If the proposal were practicable, it is con- 
servatively estimated that the yearly cost of 
operation would exceed $5,000,000, exclusive 
of additional cost due to decentralization of 
accounting procedures. An expenditure of 
one-fifth of that amount to provide for a 
proper reorganization of the departmental 
service in Washington would be far more 
effective and more in keeping with the needs 
of the postal service. The Post Office De- 
partment is already decentralized perhaps 
to a larger extent than any other executive 
department, and more so than many large 
business institutions I do not be- 
lieve that final action in postal matters 
should be vested in such a large number of 
field officials. Such a situation would lead 
to lack of uniformity in decisions, consider- 
able confusion, and much additional expense 
without material accomplishment.” 

Commenting on recommendation No. 4, 
providing for the appointment of an advi- 
sory board, the Postmaster General finds no 
objection to this recommendation and 
points out that Reorganization Plan No. 3 
establishes such a board. 

Recommendation No. 5, which has the 
effect of abolishing the confirmation of 
post masters by the Senate, is also not ob- 
jected to, and the Postmaster General points 
out that the bill (S. 2213) has been intro- 
duced to effectuate this recommendation. 

The Postmaster General is in accord with 
recommendation No. 6, which suggests the 
application of the provisions of the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act in respect to 
business management, budgeting, account- 
ing, and audit to the Post Office Department. 
The Postmaster General states that this 
“law would greatly improve and simplify the 
management, budget, and accounting pro- 
cedures of the Post Office Department.” He 
concludes that “if the Post Office Department 
is to be operated as a business-type institu- 
tion, the Postmaster General must necessar- 
ily be given more authority with reference to 
the control over income and expenditures.” 
The pending bill, S. 2212, would implement 
this recommendation. 

In his comments regarding the pending 
bill, S. 2212, and Reorganization Plan No. 3, 
the Postmaster General concluded: 

“The enactment of S. 2212, together with 
legislative concurrence in Reorganization 
Plan No. 3 will result in long-range major 
economies. The immediate effect will be to 
enable the Postmaster General to more effec- 
tively organize and administer the postal 
service. Effective administration of a busi- 
ness as large as the postal service cannot be 
achieved unless the Postmaster General is 
given proper administrative freedom. I am 
of the opinion that the authorities granted 
by Reorganization Plan No. 3 and S. 2212 are 
essential to the efficient management of the 
postal service, The Postmaster General is 
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presently circumscribed by too many controls 
vested in persons not connected with the 
service. These controls must be transferred 
to the Postmaster General if he is to properly 
administer the postal service.” 

The Postmaster General finds no objection 
to recommendations No. 7 and 8 providing 
for the revision of the laws, regulations, and 
other stipulations governing the postal serv- 
ice, and would authorize and instruct the 
Postmaster General to determine rates for 
various services of the Post Office Depart- 
ment with the objective of making these 
services self-supporting. 

The Postmaster General agrees in principle 
with recommendation No. 9, to the effect that 
subsidies paid to common carriers of air mail 
should be paid to the Post Office Department 
by open appropriation. The Postmaster 
General notes that S. 1431 provides that sub- 
sidies of the character described would be 
paid from appropriations made to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

The Postmaster General also comments on 
recommendations in the Report on General 
Management of the Executive Branch. He 
supports recommendation No. 14, which pro- 
vides that heads of departments have full 
responsibility for the conduct of their de- 
partments and that no subordinate should 
have independent authority, stating that 
“the vesting of specific statutory duties in 
subordinate officers of a department can only 
result in confusion and inefficiency in 
operation.” 

Mr. Donaldson is in accord with recom- 
mendations 13, 15, 18, and 19, and with ref- 
erence to recommendation No, 16, expresses 
the view that “one of the greatest barriers to 
continued improvement of the postal service 
is the lack of an adequate staff of trained 
Officials in the departmental service.” 

The letter from the Postmaster General 
follows: 


~ OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., August 3, 1949. 
Hon. Jonn L. MCCLELLAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR: This letter is in response 
to your communication of May 21, 1949, re- 
questing (1) a report with regard to the 
application of the recommendations and tex- 
tual discussions in the reports of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Hoover Commission, which 
affect the Post Office Department; (2) com- 
ments relative to actual or prospective im- 
plementation of such recommendations, in- 
cluding a summary of administrative action 
taken to conform to such recommendations, 
and an analysis of any pending legislation 
which provides for the effectuation of spe- 
cific recommendations; and (3) information 
as to economies and efficiencies achieved 
through administrative action and reorga: ^- 
zations effectuated to accord with the Hoover 
Commission's recommendations. 

Before discussing the recommendations of 
the Commission specifically directed to the 
Post Office Department, I wish to briefly com- 
ment on certain recommendations contained 
in the Commission's report on the general 
management of the executive branch. Rec- 
ommendations Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, and 19 
contained in part III of this report are of 
particular interest to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Recommendation No. 13 suggests that sub- 
sidiary bureaus within a department should 
be grouped as nearly as possible according 
to major purposes. The Post Office Depart- 
ment is presently organized along functional 
lines with specific duties assigned to each 
of the four assistants and the other bure=1 
heads. 

Recommendation No. 14 is to the effect 
that under the President the heads of de- 
partments must have full responsibility for 
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the conduct of their departments, and that 
no subordinate should have independent au- 
thority. I fully agree with this recommen- 
dation. Efficient and economical manage- 
ment requires the full concentration of ad- 
ministrative authority in the head of the 
department. The vesting of specific statu- 
tory duties in subordinate officers of a de- 
partment can only result in confusion and 
inefficiency in operations. 

Recommendation No. 15 would provide for 
greater decentralization of accounting, budg- 
eting, recruiting, and personnel management 
into the operating agencies, subject to com- 
mon standards and supervision. I am in 
general agreement with this recommenda- 
tion. A fuller discussion of this matter will 
be presented in my treatment of the specific 
recommendations for the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Recommendation No. 16 calls for adequate 
staff assistance for department heads. This 
recommendation has particular application 
to the Post Office Department. One of the 
greatest barriers to continued improvement 
of the Postal Service is the lack of an ade- 
quate staff of trained officials in the Depart- 
mental Service. No business institution of 
comparable size would long tolerate the small 
staff of officials now responsible for the man- 
agement of the Postal Service. 

Recommendation No. 18 provides that the 
head of a department should have full ad- 
ministrative authority to organize his de- 
partment, and that he should be in control 
of its administration. The report then rec- 
ommends that there be an under secretary, 
or equivalent official, and a necessary num- 
ber of assistant secretaries. Since these of- 
ficials are of policy rank, it is recommended 
that they be appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. I fully agree with 
this recommendation. 

Recommendation No. 19 is to the effect 
that staff officials generally, and bureau 
chiefs should be appointed by the depart- 
ment head, with proper consideration being 
given to the appointment of career em- 
ployees. I am in full agreement with this 
recommendation. The record of the Post Of- 
fice Department demonstrates that the pro- 
motion of career employees to positions of 
trust and responsibility is the rule rather 
than the exception. 

The above recommendations are incorpo- 
rated in the President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 8, and in suggested legislation imple- 
menting Reorganization Plan No. 3. This 
legislation has been introduced in the Senate 
as S. 2212 and S. 2213, and in the House of 
Representatives as H, R. 5775. These bills 
and Reorganization Plan No. 3 will be fully 
analyzed hereinafter. 

Recommendation No. 1 of the Hoover Com- 
mission's report on the Post Office Depart- 
ment recommends that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral should remain a Cabinet officer but that 
he should not be an official of a political 
party. 

This recommendation needs little com- 
ment as the law now provides for a Post- 
master General to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, and who 
is to be a member of the Cabinet. That 
part of the recommendation that suggests 
that the Postmaster General should not be 
an official of a political party should be for 
the determination of the President of the 
United States, whoever he may be. The 
Postmaster General is a Cabinet officer and 
any President should have the right to ap- 
point to his Cabinet any person who, in his 
opinion, can assist him in best carrying out 
his policies and programs for the benefit of 
the entire country. 

Recommendation No. 3 suggests the ap- 
pointment of a Director of Posts, appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. The Director of Posts would be the op- 
erating head cf the Post Office Department, 


-and district superintendents. 
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While the Postmaster General should be 
relieved of the details of day-to-day opera- 
tions, good management requires that he re- 
tain administrative and managerial control 
of the postal service. This objective could 
be better attained by the creation of the 
position of Deputy Postmaster General. Such 
official would serve directly under the Post- 
master General with the rank comparable to 
under secretaries in other departments. Sup- 
plementing the Deputy Postmaster General 
would be Assistant Postmasters General, to 
whom duties along functional lines could be 
assigned. Reorganization Plan No. 3 creates 
the posts of Deputy Postmaster General and 
four Assistant Postmasters General. 

Recommendation No. 3 suggests that the 
postal service should be decentralized into 
15 regions under regional directors of posts 
The regional 
directors would direct all transportation in 
the region and the activities of the district 
superintendents, who would have super- 
vision over all post offies in a prescribed 
area, 

I am opposed to this recommendation. 
The proposal of the Commission suggests an 
impractical organization for the management 
of the postal service, as well as an expensive 
one. If the proposal were practicable, it is 
conservatively estimated that the yearly cost 
of operation would exceed $5,000,000, exclu- 
sive of additional cost due to decentraliza- 
tion of accounting procedures. An expendi- 
ture of one-fifth of that amount to provide 
for a proper reorganization of the depart- 
mental service in Washington would be far 
more effective and more in keeping with the 
needs of the postal service. The Post Office 
Department is already decentralized perhaps 
to a larger extent than any other execu- 
tive department, and more so than many 
large business institutions. Each post office 
is managed by a postmaster, who is given 
much latitude in the performance of the 
service to the patrons of his office. Trans- 
portation is decentralized to 15 divisions, as 
is also the Post Office Inspection Service. 
All second-, third-, and fourth-class post 
offices are district offices making their re- 
ports to a central accounting office. I do 
not believe that final action in postal mat- 
ters should be vested in such a large num- 
ber of fleld officials. Such a situation would 
lead to lack of uniformity in decisions, con- 
siderable confusion, and much additional ex- 
pense without material accomplishment. 

Recommendation No. 4 looks to the ap- 
pointment by the President of an advisory 
board. The duties of the proposed board 
would be advisory in character as to meth- 
ods and policies. 

I have no objection to this recommenda- 
tion. Reorganization Plan No. 3 establishes 
such a board. 

Recommendation No. 5 is to the effect that 
the confirmation of postmasters by the Sen- 
ate should be abolished. This recommend- 
ation suggests the elimination of political 
considerations in the appointment of post- 
masters, and the selection of such officials 
in accordance with existing civil service rules. 

I have no objection to this recommenda- 
tion. S. 2213 provides for the appointment of 
all postmasters by the Postmaster General 
without Senate confirmation. 

Recommendation No. 6 suggests that the 
provisions of the Government Corporation 
Control Act (59 Stat. 596), in respect to busi- 
ness management, budgeting, accounting, 
and audit be applied to the Post Office De- 
partment. 

Iam in accord with this recommendation. 
Its enactment into law would greatly improve 
and simplify the management, budget, and 
accounting procedures of the Post Office De- 
partment. If the Post Office Department is 
to be operated as a business-type institution, 
the Postmaster General must necessarily be 
given more authority with reference to the 
control over income and expenditures. This 
recommendation has been incorporated as 
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an essential structure of S. 2212. This mat- 
ter will be discussed in greater detail under 
my analysis of S. 2212. 

Recommendation No. 7 looks for the re- 
vision of the laws, regulations, and other 
stipulations governing the postal service, not 
only to effect structural changes but also to 
simplify operations. 

I have no objection to the general ob- 
jectives of this recommendation. 

Recommendation No. 8 would authorize 
and instruct the Postmaster General to make 
rates charged for such special services as 
registered mail, insured mail, money orders, 
postal notes, postal cards, special delivery, 
and collect-on-delivery mail with the ob- 
jective of making these services self-sup- 
porting. 

I have no objection to this recommenda- 
tion. These special services are adjuncts to 
the real postal service and the fees charged 
therefor should be commensurate with their 
cost. 

Recommendation No. 9 is to the effect that 
subsidies paid to common carriers for the 
carriage of air mail should be paid to the 
Post Office Department by open appropria- 
tion in order that the President, the Con- 
gress, and the public may know what the 
amounts of the subsidies are. 

I agree with this recommendation in prin- 
ciple. In this connection I call your atten- 
tion to S. 1431 and H. R. 2908. These bills 
provide that subsidies of the characters de- 
scribed ‘n Recommendation No. 9 should be 
paid from appropriations made to the Civil 
Aeronuatics Board. 

The major recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission requires legislative action, or 
legislative concurrence in presidential re- 
organization plans. The Post Office Depart- 
ment cannot accomplish the objectives of 
these recommendations through administra- 
tive action, 

On June 30, 1949, the President transmit- 
ted his Reorganization Plan No. 3 to the 
Congress. This plan constitutes an impor- 
tant rst step in the strengthening of the 
organization of the Post Office Department. 
It has been implemented by my action in 
submitting to the Congress a bill to improve 
the financial control of the Post Office, in- 
troduced in both Houses of the Congress, 
with some modifications in language, as S. 
2212 and H. R. 5775, and a bill relating to the 
appointment of postmasters, introduced in 
the Senate as S, 2213. 

Section 1 of the Reorganization Plan No. 3 
transfers to the Postmaster General the func- 
tions of all subordinate officers and agencies 
of the Post Office Department. This pro- 
vision is designed to follow out the Hoover 
Commission's recommendation that the head 
of a department should receive the authority 
to organize and control his department and 
that separate authorities to subordinates 
should be eliminated, The Postmaster Gen- 
eral is further authorized by Section 1 (b) to 
delegate his functions to any officer, em- 
ployee, cr agency of the Post Office Depart- 
ment as he should deem appropriate. This 
authority will give the Postmaster General 
the power to more completely organize the 
Post Office Department on functional lines 
as recommended by the Hoover Commission. 

Section 2 establishes the office of a 
Deputy Postmaster General, who shall be 
appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. This deputy shall perform 
such duties as may be delegated to him by 
the Postmaster General. This position is on 
the levei of under secretaries in other 
executive departments, The creation of the 
office of Deputy Postmaster General will en- 
able the Postmaster General to delegate 
many pressing day-to-day activities, thereby 
enabling him to devote more of his time 
to over-all policy matters. 

Section 3 provides for four Assistant Post- 
masters General who shall be appointed oy 
the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
These assistants are on the level of assistant 
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secretaries in other executive departments, 
and shall perform such duties as may be 
delegated to them by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, 

Section 4 establishes an Advisory Board, 
the members of which shall be appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
This section further provides for their com- 
pensation, duties, and meeting place. 

Section 5 abolishes the Bureau of Ac- 
counts in the Post Office Department, in- 
cluding the office of Comptroller, the office of 
Purchasing Agent, and the offices of the First, 
Second, Third, and Fourth Assistant Post- 
masters General. The purpose of this sec- 
tion is to supplement the provisions of sec- 
tion 1 by specifically abolishing those offices 
in the Post Office Department which have 
been delegated specific powers by statutory 
enactments. 

Section 6 provides for the transfer of 
records, property, unexpended balances of 
appropriations, allocations, and other funds, 
This section also provides for the transfer of 
present employees. 

Reorganization Plan No. 3 carries into 
effect those recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission which can be adopted by resort 
to the provisions of the Reorganization Act. 

S. 2213, implementing Reorganization Plan 
No, 3, is designed to place the appointment 
of postmasters within the scope of the au- 
thority of the Postmaster General, a recom- 
mendation of the Hoover Commission, 

S. 2212, a further implementation of Re- 
organization Plan No, 1, is designed to free 
the Postmaster General's hands of unduly 
restrictive and hampering legislation, and 
regulations interwoven with red tape. S. 2212 
has been drafted with the objective of 
carrying out many of the major recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission. 


Section 2 of S. 2212 places the Post Office ` 


Department under the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act as recommended by the 
Hoover Commission, although it does not 
provide for the incorporation of the Depart- 
ment, The Department retains its status as 
an executive department, but for operating 
purposes assumes the characteristics of a 
Government corporation. 

By assuming the character of a Govern- 
ment corporation, the Post Office Department 
would have a business-type budget; it would 
establish its own system of accounts, subject 
to the authority of the Comptroller General 
to examine and report upon the adequacy of 
the system; and the Comptroller General 
would make an annual audit of the Depart- 
ment in accordance with principles and pro- 
cedures applicable to commercial transac- 
tions. At the present time the Post Office 
Department operates under even more re- 
strictive procedures than those established 
under the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 
as the Comptroller General in effect performs 
the administrative preaudit and maintains 
the accounts for the Department. 

Section 8 sets forth the general powers re- 
quired by the Postmaster General in carrying 
out the duties vested in him by law, including 
the power to make contracts, accept gifts, 
settle and adjust claims, make expenditures, 
appoint employees, and to carry on other 
necessary activities. These are the powers 
usually incident to Federal business enter- 
prises. These powers would be limited, how- 
ever, by laws specifically applicable to Gov- 
ernment corporations such as the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act (31 U. S. C. 
84 et seq.); the Federal Corrupt Practices Act 
(2 U. S. C. 251); the Government Losses in 
Shipment Act (5 U. S. C. 134); the Walsh- 
Healey Act (41 U. S. C. 35 et seq.); section 
$709 of the Revised Statutes which, by the 
Administrative Expense Act (41 U. S. C. 5), 
is made to apply to administrative transac- 
tions of over $100 of Government corpora- 
tions; the Administrative Expense Act (41 
U. S. C. 5); the Miller Act (40 U. S. C. 270a); 
the act of July 11, 1947 (31 U. S. C. 132 et seq.) 
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providing for the handling and payment of 
“stale” checks; the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1947; and all 
laws applicable to officers or employees of the 
United States in general, 

Section 4 establishes the revolving-fund 
method of financing the Post Office Depart- 
ment along the lines provided for Govern- 
ment corporations. It further prescribes 
that the Department shall pay for costs prop- 
erly attributable to the operations of the 
postal service, thereby providing for a more 
accurate appraisal of the cost of the busi- 
ness services of the Department. 

Section 5 prescribes the standards of ac- 
counting for the Department and specifies 
that its books shall be maintained in ac- 
cordance with standards applicable to com- 
mercial corporate transactions. 

Section 6 eliminates many detailed re- 
ports from the Department to the General 
Accounting Office. These reports are un- 
necessary under the commercial-type “on 
site” audit prescribed by the Government 
Corporation Control Act. 

Section 7 prescribes the effective date of 
the act, and authorizes the President to 
postpone the application of the act for a 
period of not to exceed three years. The 
section further directs the President to sub- 
mit a report within 1 year after the en- 
actment of the act outlining the plan for 
carrying into effect the provisions of the 
act, and any recommendations for legisla- 
tion that would provide more effective ad- 
ministration of the Post Office Department. 

The enactment of S. 2212, together with 
legislative concurrence in Reorganization 
Plan No. 3 will result in long-range major 
economies. The immediate effect will be to 
enable the Postmaster General to more effec- 
tively organize and administer the postal 
service. Effective administration of a busi- 
ness as large as the postal service cannot 
be achieved unless the Postmaster General 
is given proper administrative freedom. I 
am of the opinion that the authorities 
granted by Reorganization Plan No. 3 and 
S. 2212 are essential to the efficient man- 
agement of the postal service. The Post- 
master General is presently circumscribed by 
too many controls vested in persons not con- 
nected with the service. These controls 
must be transferred to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral if he is to properly administer the postal 
service, 

Should Reorganization Plan No. 3 become 
effective and S. 2212 and S. 2213 be enacted 
into law by the Congress, I shall be pleased 
to keep you fully informed from time to 
time as to economies and efficiences achieved 
thereunder. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. M. DONALDSON, 
Postmaster General. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHING- 
TON—COMMENTS ON HOOVER COM- 
MISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at this point as a part of 
my remarks a statement which I have 
prepared, including comments by the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington on 
the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions as they affect that agency. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN L, M’CLELLAN, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 
TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
Senator JOHN L. MCOLELLAN, chairman of 

the Senate Committee on Expenditures in 

the Executive Departments, today released a 

letter from Mr. Herbert E. Gaston, Chair- 

man of the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 

ington, in which the comments of the Di- 
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rectors were expressed on Hoover Commission 
proposals affecting the bank. 

The directors of the bank were diamet- 
rically opposed to the recommendation (No. 
3, Department of the Treasury), that the 
operations of the bank be placed under the 
supervision of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and stated that it was their considered 
opinion “that to place the bank under the 
supervision of the head of any executive 
department would contribute nothing to the 
efficient conduct of the Government, but 
would on the contrary through destroying 
a very effective plan of operation set up in 
the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 and in 
the Brettor Woods Agreement Act, incur 
the risk of creating confusion and of inter- 
fering with the efficient performance of the 
bank's functions”. The chairman points out 
that the Board is a management Board, and 
that if the Directors were relieved of their 
responsibility by making their actions sub- 
ject to direction of any Cabinet officer, the 
“principles of political bipartisanship and 
personal responsibility would be seriously 
impaired,” 

The Directors also take exception to a 
statement in the Hoover Commission report 
on the Department of the Treasury, to the 
effect that the bank is practically “account- 
able to nobody”. The Directors maintain 
that “the bank is not unsupervised,” com- 
menting as follows: 

“The Secretary of State is a member of 
its board of directors and in practice no loans 
are made unless they have been endorsed 
by the Secretary of State as conforming with 
the foreign policy of the United States. In 
addition, the Secretary of State, through his 
staff and representatives abroad, supplies 
advice and information as to particular loans 
and loan application. The bank enjoys, of 
course, the usual fiscal supervision by the 
Bureau of the Budget and the General Ac- 
counting Office. In addition, however, it 
benefits in an important way from policy 
supervision and advice through the National 
Advisory Council on International Financial 
and Monetary Problems, of which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is Chairman and of 
which the Secretaries of State and Com- 
merce, the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Administrator of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration as well as the 
Chairman of the Export-Import Bank are 
members. This is a plan of integration with 
other fiscal and lending authorities of the 
Government, well considered by the Execu- 
tive as well as the legislative branch before its 
enactment, which in our opinion has worked 
well and smoothly in practice.” 

The chairman concludes that “it is the 
considered opinion of the board of directors 
of the bank that neither efficiency nor econ- 
omy in the operations of the bank will be 
promoted by placing such operations under 
the supervision of the Secretary of the 
Treasury.” 

The letter from Mr, Gaston follows: 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON, 
Washington, July 15, 1949. 
Hon, JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR SENATOR MCOLELLAN: Your letter 
of May 23, 1949, enclosing two printed docu- 
ments based on reports and task force ap- 
pendices of the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government, 
requested a detailed report relative to the 
application of the various recommendations 
and textual discussions in the Commission 
reports which affect the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington either directly or indirectly, 
and also requested comments relative to 
prospective implementation of recommenda- 
tions contained in such reports, 
We have experienced some delay in secur- 
ing copies of all of the documents involved 
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in the Commission reports which we felt 
were necessary before we could furnish your 
committee reports in the detail requested. 
However, upon receipt of your letter of July 
12, 1949, which indicates an urgency in sub- 
mitting our report we are proceeding to sub- 
mit herewith a report based on information 
now available to us. 

The recommendations of the Commission 
which directly affect the operations of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington are those 
contained as recommendation No. 3 in the 
report on the Treasury Department and in 
appendix E of the concluding report of the 
Commission. Both of these recommenda- 
tions are that the supervision of the opera- 
tions of the Export-Import Bank be vested 
in the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The report on the Treasury Department 
cortains separate statements by Commis- 
sioners Aiken, Pollock, and Rowe expressing 
their view that it is inappropriate to place 
the Export-Import Bank under the super- 
vision of the Treasury Department and ex- 
pressing their opinion that it would be desir- 
able to place the bank in the Department of 
Commerce. The dissent of Mr. Dean Acheson, 
Vice Chairman, indicates his belief that the 
question of which of the departments should 
1 charged with supervision of the Export- 
Import Bank and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation had not been sufficiently ex- 
plored to justify the specific recommenda- 
tion. 

It is a considered opinion of the Directors 
of the Export-Import Bank that to place the 
bank under the supervision of the head of 
any executive department would contribute 
nothing to the efficient conduct of the Gov- 
ernment, but would on the contrary through 
destroying a very effective plan of operation 
set up in the Export-Import Bank Act of 
1945 and the Bretton Woods Agreement Act, 
incur the risk of creating confusion and of 
interfering with the efficient performance 
of the bank’s functions. 

The fixt-named of these acts places the 
management of the bank in the hands of a 
board of five directors, not more than three 
of whom may be members of any one politi- 
cal party. The Secretary of State is a Direc- 
tor ex officio; the other four are appointed 
by the President. In practice this of course 
means that the President appoints as Direc- 
tors two persons of his own political party 
and two of another party or parties. The 
Directors are appointed for definite terms, 
and if there should be a change in the 
administration a change in the majority of 
the Board would be accomplished merely by 
the succession of a new Secretary of State 
to membership. 

The Board is a management Board, hav- 
ing responsibility which rests upon all mem- 
bers, individually and collectively, for the 
prudent management of very large revolving 
loan funds obtained as public-debt trans- 
actions and not by appropriation. If the 
Directors were to be relieved of this responsi- 
bility by making their actions in this respect 
subject in any degree to direction by any 
Cabinet officer, it would seem that the prin- 
ciples not only of political bipartisanship but 
oz personal responsibility also would be seri- 
ously impaired. 

The records of the Congress will show that 
the method of management of the greatly 
enlarged funds committed to the bank by 
the act of 1945 was most carefully con- 
sidered. 

The bank is not unsupervised. The Sec- 
retary of State is a member of its Board of 
Directors and in practice no lc ns are made 
unless they have been endorsed by the Sec- 
retary of State as conforming with the for- 
eign policy of the United States. In addi- 
tion, the Secretary of State through his 
staff and representatives abroad supplies ad- 
vice and information as to particular loans 
and loan applications. The bank enjoys, of 
course, the usual fiscal supervision by the 
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Bureau of the Budget and the General Ac- 
counting Office. In addition, however, it 
benefits in an ‘mportant way from policy 
supervision and advice through the National 
Advisory Council on International Financial 
and Monetary Problems, of which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is chairman, and of 
which the Secretaries of State and Com- 
merce, the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the Administrator of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration as well 
as the Chairman of the Export-Import Bank 
are members. This is a plan of integration 
with other fiscal and lending authorities 
of the Government, well considered by the 
executive as well as the legislative branch be- 
fore its enactment, which in our opinion 
has worked well and smoothly in practice. 

Accordingly, it is the considered opinion 
of the Board of Directors of the bank that 
neither efficiency nor economy of the opera- 
tions of the bank will be promoted by plac- 
ing such operations under the supervision 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hersert E. Gaston, Chairman. 


REORGANIZATION PLANS NO. 1 AND NO. 
2—REPORTS BY COMMITTEE ON EX- 
PENDITURES IN EXECUTIVE DEPART- 
MENTS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a brief announcement for 
the information of the Senate. During 
the day I expect to be able to file reports 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments regarding Re- 
organization Plans Nos. 1 and 2. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator care 
to state what action was taken by the 
committee on those plans? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I see no objection 
to it. Reports of the action have been 
given to the press. 

With respect to Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, creating a Welfare Department, 
the committee vote was 7 to 4 adverse to 
the plan and favoring a resolution of 
disapprove. 

With respect to plan No. 2, which 
would transfer the United States Em- 
ployment Service to the Department of 
Labor, the vote of the committee was 
8 to 3 adverse to the plan and favoring 
a resolution of disapproval. 

I thought Senators would be interested 
in anticipating the report. 


NOMINATION OF ARCHIBALD S. ALEX- 
ANDER TO BE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE ARMY 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to make a very 
brief statement with respect to the nomi- 
nation of Col. Archibald S. Alexander to 
be Assistant Secretary of the Army. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
in these trying and turbulent days, when 
our Nation is confronted with the ter- 
rific responsibility of leading the world 
to the ways of peace, there is no other 
factor more important to our own na- 
tional well-being than the selection of 
men of competence and integrity for 
those offices which direct the destinies of 
our military establishments. Thus, Mr. 
President, it is not only comforting but 
it is most encouraging to note that the 
Senate now has before it for considera- 
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tion the name of Archibald S. Alexander 
for the post of Assistant Secretary of 
the Army. 

Without reflection upon anyone here- 
tofore appointed by the President to high 
office, I know of no nomination made 
during the Truman administration 
which is more commendable. Colonel 
Alexander comes from an old and dis- 
tinguished New Jersey family, and 
throughout his life he has reflected the 
fine traditions of that family. As the 
one who was privileged to oppose Colonel 
Alexander as a candidate for the United 
States Senate in the senatorial campaign 
of 1948, I was not long in discovering 
that my opponent was a formidable foe. 
This was so because his strength was in 
his character, integrity, and fine gentle- 
manly qualities. It is probably safe to 
say that there was never a political cam- 
paign in the history of the State of New 
Jersey which was waged on a higher level 
than the one to which I refer, and for 
this Colonel Alexander deserves much of 
the credit. By training and experience, 
in peace and in war, Colonel Alexander, 
as has been indicated, is eminently fitted 
for the high office to which he has been 
nominated. 

In urging the unanimous support of 
his nomination by the Senate I have 
every confidence that the day is not far 
distant when those of us who enjoyed 
the privilege of acting upon this ap- 
pointment will be able to take pride in 
the fact that by our affirmative vote on 
this nomination we added new vision, 
wisdom, strength, and courage to our 
Nation’s leadership. 

UNITED STATES POLICY IN CHINA 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to make a few brief 
remarks prior to placing an article in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, when 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson wrote 
his letter of transmittal as a preface to 
the China white paper, many feel he 
made an apology for the State Depart- 
ment, and that he omitted what would 
reveal State Department blame in the 
China disaster. 

I believe the most glaring of these 
omissions is the lack of mention of the 
arms embargo which the State Depart- 
ment, through Chief of Staff George C. 
Marshall, lodged against the Nationalist 
Government. 

Many thought that when China was 
permitted to purchase surplus property 
she would be able to get material with 
which to fight the war; but the facts are, 
as President Truman emphasized, that 
“aircraft, all nondemilitarized combat 
material and fixed installations outside 
of China were excluded.” This was im- 
portant because “thus, no weapons which 
could be used in fighting a civil war were 
made available through this agreement.” 

On February 20, 1948, Secretary of 
State Marshall testified before the House 


Committee on Foreign Affairs. Mr. 
Vorys questioned him, as follows: 
Mr. Vorys. Mr. Secretary * “ as 1 


understand it, we had an embargo for 10 
months on shipments of arms to China and 
then the ammunition that we did authorize 
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to be shipped, which they purchased, has not 
gotten to the troops yet. Now, why is that? 

Secretary MARSHALL. Do you mean the orig- 
inal embargo and then the later develop- 
ments? The embargo was in August 1946 
and the release was in May 1947 * * * 
In the first place, the embargo was placed 
in August, I think, of 1946, by me, because 
at that time the situation was threatening 
to break down entirely. The fighting in 
north China had been held pretty largely in 
abeyance since the agreements reached on 
January 10, 1946, except in Manchuria, where 
a new focus of fighting had developed. In 
the endeavor to mediate this, and prevent its 
spreading all over north China, we were put 
in the position of acting in a mediatory posi- 
tion on the one hand and shipping in mili- 
tary supplies on the other * * * when the 
release date was given, which was effected 
by taking off any refusal to grant export 
licenses—— 

Mr. Vorys (interposing). I may have used 
the word “embargo” improperly. 

Secretary MARSHALL, It was in effect an em- 
bargo, on military supplies. There were 
amendments to that in relation to spare 
parts for airplanes, and items of that sort. 


So we find that after VJ-day, when 
many felt that the Nationalists could 
easily have suppressed the Communists, 
this embargo was instituted. It con- 
tinued officially until late in 1947, and 
unofficially thereafter, to the extent that 


we failed to send the Nationalists mili-. 


tary aid. 

This embargo was supplemented by 
truces arranged by the United States 
between the Nationalists and the Com- 
munists which tied the hands of the 
Nationalists, with whom this country had 
a treaty of friendship, and permitted the 
Communists, now shown so clearly to be 
the puppets of Russia, to escape and flee 
into Russian-dominated territory in 
Manchuria, where they were armed and 
provisioned from arsenals and other fac- 
tories taken from the Japanese by the 
Russians. 

Thus while we were denying an allied 
government arms, and insisting that she 
not suppress the Communists but take 
them into the government, Russia was 
seeing that the Communists became 
ready to stage a successful offensive, the 
latter stages of which we are now 
witnessing. 

The sequence of steps by which the 
State Department worked more for the 
Chinese Communists than for the anti- 
Communists is now being related in a 
series of articles in the Hearst news- 
papers. Ray Richards, who has made a 
special study of the question, gives his 
views in the first article which appears 
today. I ask unanimous consent for the 
introduction of the first of these articles 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(This is the first of five articles describing 
consecutive steps in the relationship of the 
United States to China during the postwar 
rise of Chinese Communist power. The chain 
of events explains the present disaster.) 

(By Ray Richards) 

WASHINGTON, August 7.—At the close of the 
World War in 1945 the Chinese Communist 
leadership commanded fewer than 20,000 
troops, who could easily have been sup- 
pressed by the Nationalist forces under nor- 


mal conditions. 
A sequence of circumstances shackled the 
Nationalists. 
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These circumstances raised the Communist 
fighting strength to its present 2,000,000 ef- 
fective troops by so demoralizing and weak- 
ening the Nationalists militarily and eco- 
nomically that the world now assumes the 
Communists have all but won the civil war. 

In all these postwar developments United 
States diplomacy had the decisive part. 

In effect, if not by proclamation, that 
diplomacy sided with the Communists. 

It is a record of nonunderstanding, care- 
lessness and indifference on the part of hon- 
est American diplomats to the intrigue of 
pro-Russians in and out of the State De- 
partment. 

These latter used the general American 
good will toward Russia at the end of the 
war and took every advantage of the value 
placed by the administration on the so- 
called “liberal” vote. 

Intelligence work is not altogether cloak- 
and-dagger spying. It can be the actual 
manipulation of events, involving heads of 
state. 

In the China case, “low” intelligence oper- 
ated in the State Department. 

“High” intelligence operated to achieve the 
secret Yalta agreements which gave Russia 
and the Chinese Communists predominant 
advantages. 

In the earliest days of communism's cap- 
ture of the Russian Government, Nicolai 
Lenin promulgated a world revolutionary 
program, in the “second theses of the 
Communist International,” which declared 
Communist consolidation of China as the 
necessary first step. 

Shortly after VJ-day in 1945, Stalin of 
Russia asked Chiang of China for a neu- 
trality treaty to operate in the event of 
war with the United States. 

Chiang refused, so the incident is mostly 
useful now to show that Stalin, like Lenin, 
and for that matter like Attila and Genghis 
and Kublai, had found hope of world con- 
quest futile without the acquiescence of 
Asia. 

Lenin’s pronunciamento in 1923 started 
Russian activities in China as communism’s 
pioneer world propagandizing move. 

This resulted by 1935 in the long march of 
Southern Communists to a squatter’s state 
in Shensi Province, centering in the city of 
Yenan. 

Chiang Kai-shek, head of a legal state 
recognized by the American Government, 
tried a coalition with the Communist State 
by agreeing to a People's Front. 

He ended it when he found the Commu- 
nists taking over all the government. 

He tried it again, a union of Communist 
and Nationalist troops and leaders, when the 
Japanese attacked in 1937. 

The Communists used the Japanese war as 
a means of working their way into position 
for the civil war after the international con- 
flict. 

Even before the Japanese war ended, know- 
ing when Americans did not that the Yalta 
memoranda gave Manchuria to Russian in- 
fluence, they deserted the Nationalist Army 
and raced for that land. There Russia built 
them up. 

The greatest factor in subsequent Nation- 
alist reverses is shown by the detailed se- 
quence of events to be American mediation, 
tying Nationalist hands with promises of 
vast economic help if certain “liberal” condi- 
tions were met. 

The principal condition was Communist- 
Nationalist coalition. 

Whether he played his role willingly, un- 
willingly or unwittingly, the symbol of me- 
diation was George C. Marshall, Army Chief 
of Staff, Ambassador to China, Secretary of 
State. 

It was General Marshall who sent General 
Joseph Stilwell to China, where he engaged 
in bitter personal bickering with Chiang and 
took advice in support of the Communist 
cause from John Carter Vincent and John 
Stewart's service in the American Embassy. 
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It was General Marshall who supervised 
the return of the Chinese Armies to their 
home provinces after VJ-day, doing an effi- 
cient air transport job but putting large 
numbers of men down in scattered areas 
under disrupted conditions without tech- 
nical advisors and facilities to reestablish 
themselves. 

It was General Marshall who enforced a 
19-month arms embargo against the Na- 
tionalist Government after VJ-day while 
former Japanese arsenals in Manchuria were 
supplying the Communist Army, growing 
rapidly through duress and terrorism. 

It was General Marshall who went himself 
as ambassador to China to demand the 
“truces” which held the Nationalists helpless . 
while the Communists harassed, attacked and 
maneuvered for the all-out drive. 

Marshall was a soldier. He was under Ex- 
ecutive orders from the State Department, 
and he executed them well. , 

The upshot was last winter’s Communist 
advance from Manchuria to the Yangtze. 


DISPLACED PERSONS—STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR WILEY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement which I have pre- 
pared on the urgent subject of action on 
displaced persons legislation. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

COMMENTS ON URGENCY OF DISPLACED PERSONS 
AcTION 

Several times in this first session I have 
commented upon the need for final action 
by the Congress on revision of the present 
displaced persons law. On July 1, for exam- 
ple, I pointed out in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the agreement among all America’s 
religious faiths on the need for speedy action 
to fulfill America’s humanitarian obligations. 

The House, fortunately, has acted in pass- 
ing bill H. R. 4567. On the other hand, un- 
fortunately, the Immigration Subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee has not 
seen fit to take final action thus far, I re- 
spect greatly those of my colleagues who 
serve on this subcommittee. I know the 
tremendous mass of legislation which they 
are called upon to consider in addition to 
DP bills. 

At the same time, I would be less than 
frank if I did not say to them publicly that 
we who do not serve on that subcommittee 
feel they would be remiss in their obliga- 
tions if they did not report to the full com- 
mittee so that we in turn can report to the 
Senate. 

HOURS ARE SLIPPING AWAY 

The hours are slipping away in this first 
session. Soon, time will run out and we 
will have to put this problem over until next 
January. Such delay would be a serious blow 
not only to those stricken displaced persons 
who could not gain entry, not only to anx- 
ious Americans who have been waiting for 
many, many months for DP individuals and 
families, but also it would be a serious blow 
to American prestige abroad. 

The Communists would once again seize 
upon this subject to illustrate what they 
would charge to be American cold-hearted- 
ness and callousness. 

We know, however, that the heart of the 
American people is a warm, glowing heart 
and that we want to fulfill our Christian 
obligations to these individuals of all faiths. 
We know that included among the DP's still 
in the camps are some of the most skilled 
individuals in all of Europe. A report of the 
IRO mentions the wide variety of talents of 
this forgotten elite—engineers, doctors, 
architects, artists, X-ray technicians, drafts- 
men, and hundreds of other types of skills 
in which we in America are in short supply. 
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Totally aside, however, from the phase of re- 
plenishing America’s skills, we would be 
bringing into our land in accordance with 
America’s traditional policy of welcoming 
pilgrims—bringing’ in a fresh supply of lib- 
erty-loving individuals who have felt the lash 
of tyranny and who seek to build for them- 
selves a new life. Of course, there would 
be a thorough screening of these individuals, 
as I have previously pointed out. 

May I, therefore, respectfully urge the 
Immigration Subcommittee to act and act 
now to report this bill to the full committee, 


GRASS ROOTS LETTERS URGE ACTION 


In the past I have quoted from various 
grass roots letters to me on this issue. I have 
done so because I felt that we here in Wash- 
ington may fail to appreciate the tremen- 
dous meaning of this problem and it is best 
for us to hear the clear voice of the American 
people speaking from the grass roots. 

I ask unanimous consent that certain 
quotations from letters to me be printed at 
this point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Where an individual is writing for himself or 
herself, I will, of course, not quote the name 
in respect of that individual's privacy, but 
where an individual is speaking for an or- 
ganization, I will quote the title of that or- 
ganization as an indication of its funda- 
mental position. 

The chairman of a citizens’ committee in 
Lake Mills, Wis., writes: 

“We have been glad to note your support 
of the McGrath-Neely bill and your interest 
in support of adequate legislation for dis- 
placed persons. Everyone interested in this 
question hopes that Congress will pass this 
bill before it adjourns.“ 

A clergyman in Birchwood, Wis., writes: 

“Once more the displaced persons, We've 
resettled nearly 75 of them in the Diocese 
of Superior and most of them have already 
adjusted themselves satisfactorily in rural 
Wisconsin, 

“If there is to be an amended bill before 
the adjournment of Congress, we are in favor 
of the McGrath-Neely, S. 311, measure and 
we respectfully urge you to give it your con- 
sideration and support.” 

A YMCA official in Madison writes: 

“Since the receipt of your letter I have 
seen indications of your constructive activity 
on behalf of revision of the law governing 
admission of displaced persons to the United 
States. To a man out in the sticks it looks 
as if the first thing to do would be to speed 
things up so that people eligible under the 
existing law could be admitted in larger 
numbers. Obviously one cannot short-cut 
the process of sifting and selecting, but I can- 
not escape the feeling that even under the 
existing law more eligible persons could be 
selected and approved, and promptly ad- 
mitted into this country. 

“So far as I can see S. 311 will be of great 
help in this situation, Those who are more 
fully informed may have reason to make 
some amendments to these, but it is my 
hope that some such legislation may be 

in the very near future.“ 

A lady in Appleton writes: 

“May I congratulate you on your recent 
statement of the principles involved in re- 
vising the displaced-persons statute. The 
recommended changes are excellent, and I 
trust that they will be adopted. 

“However, as you well know, the end is not 
yet in sight and the actual job of bringing 
displaced persons into the United States is 
sadly Incomplete. Your hopes for fair, non- 
discriminatory treatment of all groups re- 
quire implementing, and I trust that your 
colleagues will see eye to eye with you in your 
quest for true brotherhood.” 
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War RELIEF SERVICES, 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE 
CONFERENCE, 
New York, N. Y., July 19, 1949. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: May we take this op- 
portunity of stressing once again, the keen 
interest of this organization in the passage, 
by the Senate, of legislation to amend the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948. 

We have followed the activities of the 
Committee on the Judiciary with great con- 
cern as to the eventual outcome of the bill 
S. 311, now pending before that body. We 
have heretofore indicated our support of the 
proposals incorporated in that bill as amend- 
ments to the Displaced Persons Act, and will 
continue to do so. 

It is the belief of this organization, repre- 
senting many of the large nationality groups 
throughout the country, that amendatory 
legislation is needéd if the problem of the 
displaced persons is to be adequately and 
finally solved, An increase in the numbers 
to be admitted over an extended period of 
time, combined with the removal of some of 
the more restrictive provisions contained in 
the present act, would indicate the positive 
cooperation of the United States in a world 
humanitarian venture. 

May we express our gratitude for the inter- 
est which you and your associates have evi- 
denced concerning this problem, and urge 
that favorable action will be taken with re- 
gard to the proposed amendments during 
this session. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. EDWARD E. SwANsTROM, 
Executive Director. 


RESOLUTIONS RELATIVE TO DISPLACED PERSONS 
(VOTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL ON FEBRUARY 
3, 1949) 


Recognizing certain inequities existing in 
present legislation with regard to displaced 
persons and feeling a deep concern for their 
welfare, we recommend that the National 
Lutheran Council make representation to 
the Congress, asking: 

1. That the mortgaging of future immi- 
gration quotas be eliminated: 

2. That the number of displaced persons 
to be admitted during the period from July 
1, 1948, to July 1, 1952, be increased to 
400,090. 

3. That the Attorney General be given 
power of discretion for the issuance of per- 
manent resident status for 15,000 displaced 
persons now in the United States on visitors 
visas. 

4. That the cut-off date be changed from 
December 22, 1945, to April 21, 1947, at the 
same time according priority rights to those 
persons who have been longest in DP camps, 

5. That provision be made for the admis- 
sion of expellees who do not qualify as dis- 
placed persons. 

6. That immigration processes be speeded 
up in order to close the gap between the 
time between the issuance of assurances and 
the arrival of the candidates for such as- 
surances. 

7. That the age limit for admisssion of 
displaced orphans be changed from 16 to 
18 years. 

8. That such Balts as have arrived on our 
shores from Sweden and are now residents of 
the United States be admitted as legal im- 
migrants. 

Voted: That the executive committee take 
under advisement the plight of the Baltic 
peoples in Sweden. 


INVESTIGATION OF ENTRANCE OF SUB- 
VERSIVES INTO THE UNITED STATES 
Mr. McCARRAN: Mr. President, I 

understand that the Senator ffom Mis- 
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souri [Mr. Kem] has the floor. I ask 
unanimous consent that he may yield to 
me for a few minutes without losing his 
right to the floor, in order that I may 
be permitted to make a few remarks, 
which will not require more than 10 or 
12 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Nevada may proceed, 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, as 
soon as the Immigration Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary di- 
rected its attention to the problem of 
the entrance into this country of sub- 
versives, there was promptly unleased 
the usual barrage of unsavory propa- 
ganda by which the Communists and 
their dupes hope to dissuade anyone 
from working for the protection of his 
country from the deadly virus which is 
spreading over the world. As chairman 
of this subcommittee, and speaking only 
for myself, I rise to make clear my mo- 
tives and to reiterate my determination 
that there shall be a complete disclosure 
of the facts and that every effort shall 
be made to eradicate this menace. . 

How easy it would be, Mr. President, 
to put aside our responsibilities, to turn 
our face from the disturbing facts. I 


cannot and will not do so. 


It is my duty, therefore, to pick up the 
gauntlet which recently has been flung 
at my feet by certain officials of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and from 
other official sources. 

The attacks against the subcommittee 
and paiticularly against me as chairman, 
have taken on particular vituperation in 
recent days since witnesses have begun 
to reveal the strangle hold which the 
Communist apparatus is gaining in in- 
ternational organizations located in this 
country, which are being used as conduits 
to pollute the lifeblood of this Nation 
with the carriers of deadly germs aimed 
at the heart of cur democracy, 

Right there may I emphatically take 
issue with the statement which has been 
made to the effect that this situation is 
no concern of the Government of the 
United States. Attempts are being made 
to distort the objectives of the investiga- 
tion into an attack on the United Nations 
itself. This perversion of the motives of 
the subcommittee is clearly a subterfuge. 
If the infiltration of subversive agents 
into our country via international organ- 
izations is not the concern of this Gov- 
ernment, Mr. President, then we have 
lost the right to be concerned with the 
protection of our own national security. 

At the outset I shall review briefly for 
the Senate, the history of our subcom- 
mittee and its activities. 

The special Subcommittee on Immi- 
gration was established during the last 
Congress to make a comprehensive study 
of our immigration and naturalization 
system. Pursuant to the responsibilities 
placed on the subcommittee by the Sen- 
ate, a series of hearings were conducted, 
in which officials of the visa division of 
the Department or State testified. In 
their testimony, particularly the testi- 
mony of Robert C. Alexander, Assistant 
Chief of the Visa Division, it was re- 
vealed that hundreds of subversives had 
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been brought into the United States be- 
hind the cloak of the immunities which 
they enjoyed as affiliates of international 
organizations or as affiliates of foreign 
governments. 

For reasons which I shall not now un- 
dertake to appraise, the Department of 
State promptly took punitive measures 
against Mr. Alexander, who has a com- 
mendable record of 27 years of service 
with the Government. 

The evidence upon which Mr, Alex- 
ander’s statement was based was, how- 
ever so overwhelming that the punish- 
ment which was planned for this patrio- 
tic public servant materialized only in 
the form of a mild letter of reprimand, 
which to this day has not been rerroved 
from his record. 

During recent months the subcommit- 
tee has held hearings on the problem in 
both public and executive session. 

A few days ago there was released the 
testimony of a responsible witness, taken 
in executive session, concerning sub- 
versive activities within one of the inter- 
national organizations. In order to pro- 
tect the witness and his family, the iden- 
tity of the witness was not revealed. 

Mr. President, the testimony of this 
unidentified witness is merely corrobora- 
tive of the material contained in the files 
of the subcommittee and of the testi- 
mony of many witnesses, including state- 
ments of officials of our Government. 

Last month the Attorney General of 
the United States stated that approxi- 
mately 4 percent of the espionage and 
intelligence investigations pending by 
the Department of Justice involve per- 
sons attached to the United Nations at 
New York City. He further stated that 
because of certain exemptions and pro- 


vions in our law the Department of Jus- 


tice has not excluded from admission 
into the United States a single person to 
whom a visa had been issued as an affili- 
ate of an international organization or 
as an affiliate of a foreign government. 

There was submitted to the Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency a sam- 
ple of a hundred names of persons who 
had been issued visas as affiliates of in- 
ternational organizations or as affiliates 
of foreign governments. The Director 
was asked to describe the background 
abroad of these persons. His answer in- 
cludes the statement that— 

(A) Thirty-two percent “have report- 
edly or allegedly been engaged in active 
work for the intelligence services of their 
respective countries.” 

(B) Twenty-nine percent “are high- 
ranking Communist officials.” He 
stated that it must be assumed that by 
virtue of their positions they are work- 
ing ardently for the benefit of their gov- 
ernments. This activity, by definition, 
and in the light of known Communist 
methods, must be considered to be sub- 
versive and against the interest of the 
United States. 

(C) He further stated that 21 percent 
“have reportedly or allegedly been en- 
gaged in active Communist organiza- 
tional work of an underground or sub- 
versive nature outside their homeland.” 

Notwithstanding these statements of 
the Director of the Central Intelligence 
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Agency regarding a sample of these 
cases, recently the Deputy Undersecre- 
tary of State and the Chief of the Visa 
Division testified that they had no recol- 
lection of any case in which a visa had 
beenwithheld from a person applying as 
an affiliate of an international organ- 
ization or as an affiliate of a foreign 
government. 

The files of the subcommittee contain 
numerous personal histories of the back- 
ground and activities in the United 
States of persons who have been and are 
being admitted into the United States as 
affiliates of international organizations 
or as affiliates of foreign governments. 
These files show conclusively that the 
extensive Communist apparatus in the 
United States is under the control and 
direction of foreign agents who are sent 
into this country. 

Mr. President, this situation, in and 
of itself, is sufficiently alarming, but 
what is more alarming is the background 
of some of these persons in positions of 
authority in the international organiza- 
tions who have gone directly from flelds 
of subversive activity in the United 
States to the international organization. 
I cite two typical examples. 

First, I should like to call attention of 
the Senate to the case of one Ludwig 
Rajchman, executive director, of the 
United Nations International Emergency 
Children’s Fund. During the war the 
Department of State made attempts to 
hav. the Polish Government, with which 
he was affiliated in this country, recall 
him because of his involvement in in- 
trigues contrary to the interests of the 
United States. Yet this man today sits 
in a vitally important job in the United 
Nations 

Let me cite another case, that of a man 
who is well known in this country. On 
March 8, 1949, the United Nations issued 
a press release announcing the appoint- 
ment of Norman Corwin to the Radio 
Division of the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Information. 

Mr. President, a partial record of the 
background of Norman Corwin is as 
follows: 

First. Norman Corwin was a sponsor 
of the Action Committee to Free Spain 
Now, which was created under the aus- 
pices of the Lincoln Brigade. The cam- 
paign director was none other than Mil- 
ton Wolff, whose affiliation with the Com- 
munist movement is a matter of public 
record. The list of sponsors reads like a 
directory of Communist and fellow trav- 
elers in the United States, including such 
notorious party members as Albert E. 
Khan and Albert Moltz. 

The veterans of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade, which is an organization of per- 
sons involved in the Communist armies 
of Spain and their sympathizers, has 
been cited as a Communist front by the 
Aitorney General of the United States, 
by the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, and 
by the California State Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Second. Norman Corwin was a sponsor 
of the American Committee for Spanish 
Frezdom, another Communist front 
closely connected with the Abraham Lin- 
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coln Brigade. He was a sponsor of the 
American Committee of Jewish Artists, 
Writers. and Scientists, a Communist 
front. 

Third. Norman Corwin was connected 
with the American Friends of the Chi- 
nese People, a Communist front organi- 
zation, dedicated to promoting commu- 
nism in China. 

Fourth. Norman Corwin was a sponsor 
of the American-Russian Institute, a 
Communist propaganda agency, active in 
prorioting Soviet interests in this coun- 
try. He is the author of an article in the 
official publication of the American-Slav 
Congress, one of the top Communist or- 
ganizations in the world. It is cited as 
subversive and Communist by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States. 

Fifth. Norman Corwin is a sponsor of 
the Committee for a Democratic Far- 
Eastern Policy, which is today the lead- 
ing Communist-front organization in this 
country, active in promoting the interests 
of Chinese Communists. He was a mem- 
be“ of the initiating committee in the 
Congress on Civil Rights which resulted 
ir the establishment of the Civil Rights 
Congress. It is cited as the legal arm of 
the Communist Party by the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

Sixth. Norman Corwin was scheduled 
to appear at a meeting of the Council 
oa African Affairs, a notorious Commu- 
nist front, cited as such by the Attorney 
General of the United States. Among his 
fellow speakers were scheduled Paul 
Robeson, Hugh De Lacy, Benjamin Davis, 
and other well-known Communists. 
Davis, incidentally, is one of the Commu- 
nists on trial in New York City today. 

Seventh. Norman Corwin was one of 
the most prominent leaders of the Inde- 
pendent Citizens Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions, a Communist- 
front organization. 

Eighth. Norman Corwin has been 
prominently associated with the Nation- 
al Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, and is one of the sponsors of this 
Communist front organization, which 
has also been cited by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. This front in- 
cludes among its sponsors such well- 
known Communists as Max Bedacht, 
Hugh De Lacy, Ben Gold, and Langston 
Hughes. Associated also were some of 
the most notorious fellow travelers in 
the world, including Louis Adamic, Zlot- 
ko Balokovic, Herman Schumlin, Charles 
Chaplin, Jo Davidson, Mary Van Kleeck, 
and many, many others. 

Ninth. Norman Corwin was closely 
connected with the People’s Radio Foun- 
dation, a Communist front organized to 
capture the American broadcasting sta- 
tions and to use them for anti-American 
propaganda, This group, like so many 
with which the name of ‘Norman Corwin 
has been linked, is subversive and is 
cited as such by the Attorney General of 
the United States. 

Tenth. Norman Corwin has been con- 
nected with the People’s Songs, a Com- 
munist party organization. He has been 
a vice chairman of the Progressive Citi- 
zens of America, the notorious Commu- 
nist front. 
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Eleventh. Norman Corwin was a spon- 
sor of the testimonial dinner to Ferdi- 
nand C. Smith, a well-known member of 
the Communist Party, who is active in or- 
ganizing Communist cells along the wa- 
ter front. Smith is now detained at Ellis 
Island as a dangerous Communist alien. 

Twelfth. Corwin was a sponsor of the 
win-the-peace conference which was the 
first of the Communist peace propaganda 
movements with which we are all famil- 
iar. It is cited as Communist and sub- 
versive by the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

If the case of Norman Corwin were an 
isolated instance, it would not be so 
greatly disturbing. It is, unfortunately, 
characteristic of a number of people who 
have been selected to serve in the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations. Included 
in this group are persons who have been 
disqualified from holding public office 
in the United States as a result of the 
loyalty investigations. 

This is but a small part of the testi- 
mony which has been presented before 
the subcommittee. 

I have no intention to permit attacks 
by anyone in or out of the Government to 
prevent the subcommittee from contin- 
uing its investigations and making clear 


to the American people the danger with. 


which we are faced, and beyond that to 
take decisive steps to meet this threat 
to our security. 

I would suggest, Mr. President, that 
before any official of this Government or 
of an international organization gives 
himself to irresponsible utterances at- 
tacking the investigation, he ask the Sec- 
retary of State to see the files on the list 
of 150 names which I submitted to him. 
I might suggest he ask to see the files of 
327 cases directed to the attention of the 
Department of State by Robert C. Alex- 
ander when he was under attack by the 
Department. He ought also to ask to 
se? the files on the list of 150 names 
which I submitted to the Department of 
Justice, or the 100 cases upon which the 
report of the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence is based. 

Again I say, Mr. President, this situa- 
tion may not be the concern of certain 
Officials of the Government of the United 
States, but it is and will continue to be 
the concern of the people of the United 
States who are interested in maintaining 
our form of Government, and the free- 
doms we enjoy under it. 


ILWU OFFICIAL FEUDS WITH BRITISH 
LABOR GOVERNMENT 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, Louis 
Goldblatt, secretary-treasurer of the 
ILWU, the union that has been striking 
in Hawaii now for more than 3 months, 
was a recent visitor to England, where 
he endeavored to do in England what his 
union is doing in Hawaii. The British 
Labor Government deported him and a 
companion, also a member of the ILWU, 
which dominates the whole economy of 
Hawaii. This is the union that is Com- 
munist dominated. He and his com- 
panion did not receive the courteous 
treatment accorded to their boss, Harry 
Bridges, when he appeared before a 
Senate committee. But maybe the 
British know better than we do how to 
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handle such people. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the short press release 
covering the incident printed im- 
mediately following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ILWU OFFICIAL FEUDS WITH BRITISH LABOR 
GOVERNMENT 


Paris, July 23.—Louis Goldblatt, secretary- 
treasurer of the CIO International Long- 
shoremen and Warehousemen’s Union, de- 
clared a feud today with the British Labor 
Government. 3 

Goldblatt and John Maletta, members of 
the ILWU executive board, were deported 
from England along with Dutch labor leader, 
Johan Bankenzee, yesterday. 

British Home Secretary James Chuter Ede 
said the two Americans were Communist 
agents who appeared in England in efforts to 
block a settlement of the port of London 
dock strike. 

Returned to Paris, Goldblatt told newsmen 
his deportation was a “dirty, rotten, messy, 
political frame-up.” He sidestepped direct 
questions on membership in the Communist 
Party. 

“They got themselves into a real fight with 
the ILWU by this dirty trumped-up deal, 
and we never yet lost or quit a fight,” he 
said. 


NEW COMMUNIST FORMULA FOR 
CONQUEST IN HAWAII 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, a series 
of four short articles appeared in the 
Washington Daily News during the past 
week, written by one of the staff writers, 
Mr. Edwin C. Heinke, who is spending 
some time in Hawaii studying the con- 
ditions prevailing in that area. These 
articles may have escaped the attention 
of Members of Congress, and I deem them 
of such importance that I ask unani- 
mous consent to have them printed in 
the body of the Recorp, where I hope 
every Member will see and read them. 
The situation in Hawaii is desperately 
serious, and the people there and here 
on the mainland, I think, are confused. 
The closing sentence of one of the articles 
referred to is as follows: 

Hopefully they look toward the United 
States Government to end a situation that 
threatens to become not only intolerable but 
a grave menace to the once undisputed Para- 
dise of the Pacific. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News of August 
2, 1949] 
Reps Try New FORMULA FOR CONQUEST IN 
HAWAN 


(By Edwin C. Heinke) 


HONOLULU, August 2.—Communism is try- 
ing a new formula of conquest in Hawaii. 

Elsewhere its expansion has been either by 
force of arms or fifth-column coups. But 
Hawaii today is being used as a test tube for 
the perfect experiment. 

If the new technique works, it may be tried 
in the Philippines next, and eventually in 
the United States. 

Army and Navy officials, the FBI here and 
not a few islanders themselves know what 
is going on—but Washington doesn’t. Gov- 
ernor Ingram M. Stainback is aware of the 
underlying portent of what on the surface 
appears to be only a labor-management dis- 
pute over longshoremen's wages. 

But Washington is brushing off the crisis 
as no more than a local labor controversy. 
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THE PATTERN 

Communism’s new pattern of conquest be- 
ing tried out in Hawail is this: 

1, Organization of all the islands’ work- 
ers in one big union—the Communist-led In- 


. ternational Longshoremen's and Warehouse- 


men's Union. 

2. Effective capture of a major political 
party in the islands—the local Democratic 
Party. 

3. Blockade of incoming and outgoing 
ocean commerce, on which the Island’s econ- 
omy depends, 

4. Fomenting racial unrest. 

5. Then to sit back and watch the spread 
of civil resentment, the collapse of business 
and the crumbling of the islands’ weakest 
foundations—looking toward final conquest. 

Documents seized in Hawaii by Federal 
authorities, moreover, reveal that Moscow re- 
gards these islands as one of its principal 
operating bases in the campaign for a Com- 
munist United States. 

The shipping strike, step No. 3 in the Com- 
mies’ perfect experiment — or rehearsal 
for conquest—has virtually isolated Hawaii 
for the past 3 months now, Yet, it is only 
one move in the long-range program. 

The strike started, significantly on May 
Day—a red-letter day in the calendar of in- 
ternational communism. 


SIX DETERMINED MEN 


Six persons identified by Government agen- 
cies or sworn Government witnesses as mem- 
bers of the Communist Party are master- 
minding the strike. 

Head man, of course, is Harry Bridges, boss 
of the ILWU, who runs the show from his 
San Francisco headquarters. For years a 
secret collaborator with top Communist lead- 
ers in the United States, Bridges twice 
escaped deportation as an alien Communist. 

In the report of Senator Hugh Butler, Re- 
publican, of Nebraska, to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Bridges was described as the unseen Com- 
munist dictator of the Territory of Hawaii. 
Bridges now awaits trial, on the basis of new 
evidence, on perjury charges for denying 
Communist Party membership at the time 
of his naturalization in 1945. 

Second in command of the strike, and 
Bridges’ chief lieutenant is Louis Goldblatt, 
ILWU secretary-treasurer. The files of Gov- 
ernment agencies here list him as a Com- 
munist Party member. 

Goldblatt recently was arrested and de- 
ported from England. He had been sent to 
London by Bridges to lend a hand in a dock 
strike there. Bridges himself cannot leave 
the country while he is under indictment for 
perjury. Britain’s home secretary said Gold- 
blatt had come there as a Communist agent 
to block settlement of the strike. 

Third in command of the Hawaii strike, and 
on-the-scene boss of strike strategy, is Henry 
Schmidt. He was identified as a Commu- 
nist Party member before a congressional 
committee as early as 1938. Last year, before 
a California legislative committee, an ex- 
Communist swore that Schmidt attended a 
closed Communist meeting in San Francisco 
and urged workers to unite in the Communist 
Party. 

Fourth in the high command, and ILWU 
regional strike director, is Jack Hall. The 
Butler report called him an identified Com- 
munist. And Louis F, Budenz, ex-Commu- 
nist national committeeman, has testified 
that Hall was one of a group of Communist 
Party organizers sent to Hawaii by Bridges 
under the guise of being unionists. 

Last two in the ruling sextet are Jack Ka- 
wano, president of the striking ILWU local, 
and Robert McElrath, chief ILWU propa- 
gandist in the islands. Both are listed by 
the FBI and Army and Navy Intelligence as 
party members. The Butler report describes 
McElrath as Honolulu director of of publie 
relations for both the Communist Party and 
the ILWU. 
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In the hands of these men, whose control 
over 2,000 longshoremen gives them a vise- 
like grip on Hawaii, lies the destiny of 540,- 
000 residents of the islands. 


OFFICIALS HELPLESS 


Territorial officials thus far have been help- 
less. 

The strike has paralyzed essential trans- 
portation to and from Hawaii. With the 
exception of a few articles than can be 
brought by air, everything that Hawaii im- 
ports must come by ocean freight, 

In addition to cutting off the supplies 
which the Islands must have to sustain 
normal business activity, the strike seriously 
curtails ways of getting revenue with which 
to pay for these imports. Most of Hawall's 
buying power comes from the sale of sugar 
and pineapples, in addition to the spending 
of tourists and vacationists. 

Retail business has been seriously crippled, 
but is holding on. Some business failures 
have been reported. Prices for available 
foodstuffs and other materials are high. Re- 
lief ships, “through the courtesy of Harry 
Bridges,” as people refer to them, are keeping 
up an adequate but irregular flow of essen- 
tials—so therë has been no starvation. | 

Generally, the people here have little to 
say about the strike except to wish fervently 
that it were over and occasionally to hold 
mass meetings. 

They're beginning to understand that the 
Commies have upset their economy, but they 
can’t make up their minds what to do about 
it. They wish Washington would act. 

As for the wage issue itself, no one expects 
the union will ever get the 32-cents-an-hour 
increase it has demanded. Even the union 
members admit that. The local stevedore 
rate is $1.40 an hour. Management offered 
an 8-cent increase at first, and then 12 cents 
as the strike deadline neared. Each time the 
union refused. 

GOAL IS ARBITRATION 


An Islands mediation board came up with 
a 14-cent increase, which the companies ac- 
cepted and the union rejected. ILWU lead- 
ers are frank to say their goal is arbitration. 
The original wage demand was set high 
enough so the companies would not meet it, 
thus forcing the arbitration fight into the 
open, The unionists know the employers 
will never agree to arbitration. 

On their side, the companies charge the 
union won’t negotiate realistically and pre- 
dict that if arbitration is granted to the long- 
shoremen, it will become the pattern in the 
interrelated sugar and pineapple industry 
end that true collective bargaining will van- 
ish in Hawaii. With arbitration the estab- 
lished pattern, the employers say the unions 
will make extreme wage demands and the 
arbitrators will decide on a ‘‘slice-down-the- 
middle“ basis. 

In short, employers contend that arbitra- 
tion in Hawaiian industry would give the 
unions full control of Island economy. 

Thus the strike is prolonged and a fertile 
ground is provided for six determined men to 
try their hand at bringing Hawail under 
Communist domination. 


— 


From the Washington Dally News of August 
3, 1949 


Hawat STRIKE IS POLITICAL FIGHT AND REOS 
ARE WINNING 
(By Edwin C. Heinke) 

HoONOLvtv, August 3.— Harry Bridges, boss 
of the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, says the strike, 
which has virtually isolated Hawall, was 
called solely because of a wage issue. 

“The strike isn't over wages,“ a former 
member of Hawali’s tightly knit Communist 
Party set-up told me here. “It’s a political 
fight and the Communists are winning it.” 

The strike could end today, but the great 
experiment of the Communist Party will go 
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on. Hawaii is being jiggled in the test tube 
and the perfect experiment for conquest is 
being carefully studied. 

I visited Ichiro Izuka at his small farm 
on the island of Kauai, 100 miles from Hono- 
lulu. Izuka is a former dock worker and was 
one of the first recruits of the Communist 
Party’s organizational drive in Hawaii in 
1938. 

He was sent to a Communist training 
school in San Francisco. Among his class- 
mates, Izuka told me, were two of the six 
top leaders of the current longshoremen's 
strike. He named them as Jack Hall and 
Robert McElrath. Hall is the regional ILWU 
director and McElrath is ILWU public rela- 
tions chief who broadcasts daily over a big 
radio network here. 


COMES THE REVOLUTION 


“We were taught,” said Izuka, “that in 
Hawaii we should apply the Marxist theory 
to local conditions. All of our actions were 
to be aimed toward the day when the world 
Communist Party would take over.” 

After 8 years in the party, Izuka broke 
away, convinced that Communists actually 
betray the interests of the workers. A trade 
unionist at heart, Izuka wrote a pamphlet, 
the Truth about Communism in Hawaii, 
which the FBI and intelligence operatives in 
the islands consider of the utmost im- 
portance. 

The Hawaiian Communist Party is a sub- 
division of district 13, Communist Party of 
the United States of America, with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco. It has 11 branches 
throughout the islands, 9 of them on Oahu 
(Honolulu). 

STORY BEGINS IN 1935 


The story of Communist penetration in 
the islands starts in 1935 when labor organ- 
izers of the ILWU were sent to Hawaii. They 
had a fertile field for their work. Wages were 
low. Plantations were run on a feudal, pa- 
ternalistic system. More often than not the 
workers’ pay envelope contained little or 
nothing, often deductions had been made 
for groceries, doctors’ bills, etc. 

The owners used every device to resist 
unionization and organization of the workers 
was slow. 

Then Jack Hall came on the scene and the 
big push started—in 1937. An ILWU organ- 
izer, widely identified as a Communist, he 
went to the island of Kauai, organized the 
workers of the McBryde Sugar Co., and re- 
ceived a charter from the CIO United Can- 
nery, Agricultural Packing, and Allied Work- 
ers of America. He won a contract from the 
company for his union—the first time in 
plantation history of Hawail. 

Meanwhile Harry Bridges was organizing 
the water front, but had made little head- 
way by the time of Pearl Harbor. In 1943, 
however, strict military government was 
modified and union organizers went to work 
in earnest, 


1944 WAS PEAK YEAR 


The following year saw the ILWU organiza- 
tion drive at its height. Management was 
occupied with problems of the war. Led by 
Jack Kawano, the Communist-listed presi- 
dent of the longshoremen who are striking 
now, ILWU squads of organizers roamed the 
outer islands doing “missionary work.” 

They carried small cards boldly titled 
“This Is the Law.” Underneath was set forth 
the provisions of the Wagner Act. 

To prod them on to greater activity, Bridges 
sent his union’s secretary-treasurer, Louis 
Goldblatt, also identified as a Communist 
Party member, to the islands. 


SPADEWORK PAID OFF 


Jack Hall had done good spadework. By 
1946 more than 30,000 dues-paying union 
members, including sugar, pineapple, and 
dock workers, were signed up in one big 
union, Twenty thousand plantation work- 
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ers—mill and field hands—had been taken 
in within 12 months. 

Hall himself, a former dock worker on 
the west coast, became a prominent citizen 
of Honolulu. Ironically, he was named a 
member of the Honolulu Police Commis- 
sion—a post he held until Gov. Ingram 
Stainback dropped him 2 years ago in a 
purge of officials suspected of Communist 
sympathies, 

Though the percentage of loyal Americans 
probably runs as high in Hawaii's ILWU 
set-up as it does in labor unions on the 
mainland, the leadership itself undeniably 
was heavily loaded with Marxists and agents 
of the Moscow-Communist International. 


CURIOUS PROPHECY 


The stage was being set and the time was 
rapidly approaching when a curious prophecy 
of 1938 was to become an unpleasant fact 
of 1949. The prophecy was voiced by a 
University of Hawaii professor, since identi- 
fied as a Communist. At an informal gath- 
ering of university faculty members, he said: 

“Has it ever occurred to you that Hawaii 
presents a perfect proving ground for true 
Marxist action? The way to control Hawaii 
is to control the ships that import its necessi- 
ties and export its wealth. One doesn't have 
to control the vessels at sea. But suppose 
one can immobilize the ships in port 
mount and support a blockade of commerce. 

“Simply organize the longshoremen and 
call them out on strike. As long as they 
stay out, Hawaii is in a test tube and those 
controlling the strike can control the ex- 
periment. * * * They can watch the 
spread of civil resentment, note the speed or 
slowness of its progress. They can watch 
the collapse of business, and determine 
where the foundations are most rotten. 
They can perform a perfect experiment and 
leave an important body of results and con- 
clusions for those who might want to con- 
duct the experiment on an even larger scale 
in the years to come.” 

This conversation is quoted by Steve 
Woods, a resident of Honolulu, in an article, 
How To Capture an Island, in the current 
issue of Plain Talk. 

BECOMES FACT 

Since 1946 the Communists have prepared 
to bring that prophecy into reality. Be- 
tween 1946 and May 1, 1949, there have been 
42 strikes in the islands. A high point of 
economic disorder, strife, and confusion— 
under which communism thrives most effi- 
ciently—has been achieved. 


[From the Washington Daily News of August 
4, 1949] 
COMMIES CONTROL HAwan's DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
MACHINE 
(By Edwin C. Heinke) 

HonoLuLuU, August 4.—80 deeply and so 
successfully have the Communists penetrated 
Hawaii that today they control the Demo- 
cratic Party machinery in the Territory. 

By virtue of their whip hand over the 


. Democratic machine, the Communists are in 


the thick of a fight to oust Gov. Ingram 
M, Stainback, who is a Democrat and an 
aggressive anti-Communist. He is a liberal 
and has been friendly to labor throughout 
his 22 years in Federal office. 

This is a part of the Communist pattern 
for making Hawaii a test tube of conquest— 
capture of a major political party. 


PARTY SPLIT IN TWO 


As a result of infiltration by Communists 
and left-wing members of Harry Bridges’ In- 
ternational Longshoremen's and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, the Democratic Party here has 
split into two factions. 

One is the regular Democratic machine, 
in which the Communist-ILWU followers are 
well entrenched. The other is a newly 
formed opposition, the Young Democratic 
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Club, composed of Democrats who refuse 
to follow the Communist Party line. 

(Residents of Hawaii elect thelr own Ter- 
ritorial legislature and a nonvoting delegate 
to the United States Congress. Their Gov- 
ernor is appointed by the President. 


ASKS REORGANIZATION 


Last week the chairman of the Young 
Democratic Club, Harry Kronick, wrote Sena- 
tor J. Howarp McGratu, Democratic national 
chairman, asking authority to reorganize the 
Democratic Party of Hawaii. 

“I call your attention to the files of the 
Department of Justice which will disclose 
that the Democratic Party here was complete- 
ly taken over on April 1, 1948, by the Com- 
munist-controlled ILWU,” Mr. Kronick wrote. 

“I also call your attention to the findings 
made by Senator BUTLER as to the infiltration 
and capture of control of the Democratic 
Party machinery by a small group of Commu- 
nists and that the Democratic Party of Ha- 
wali is presently synonymous with the Com- 
munist.” 

Mr. Kronick, who is a former vice chairman 
of the Honolulu Democratic Committee, was 
referring to the report by Senator HUGH 
BUTLER, Republican, Nebraska, prepared for 
the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, 

The Butler report showed that the stakes 
are high in the political fight that rages 
openly in the Islands. 

“The immediate objectives of the ILWU- 
Communist Party conspirators in Hawaii,” 
Senator BUTLER said, “are: (1) statehood, 
with a state constitution to be dictated by 
the tools of Moscow in Honolulu, and (2) 
removal of Governor Stainback, to be re- 
placed with a governor named by the Com- 
munist high command.” 

The ILWU-Communist standard bearers 
began to move into the Democratic Party 
last year when the Political Action Commit- 
tee was dissolved. With its labor backing, 
the new bloc had enough power to force a 
new election of precinct club officers. 

LEFTIST CLEAN SWEEP 

The elections, held April 1, 1948, resulted 
in a clean sweep for the Commies and left- 
wingers. 

For example, Jack Kawano, named on a 
Government list as a Communist, was elected 
president of the twelfth precinct, fourth 
district. He is head of the ILWU local which 
is on strike. 

Jack Hall, territorial regional ILWU direc- 
tor, and one of Harry Bridges’ chief brain 
trusters here, is a delegate to the Democratice 
central committee from the sixth precinct, 
fourth district. Yukio Abe, secretary-treas- 
urer of the ILWU local, listed as a Commu- 
nist Party member, is also secretary of the 
thirty-fifth precinct, fourth district. 

There are others listed as Communists 
who also are union officials holding precinct 
offices. 

In a radio address, in May 1948, Mrs. Vic- 
toria K. Holt, Democratic national commit- 
teewoman from Hawaii, said: 


“The rank and file of the Democratic Party 


and the rank and file of the ILWU both find 
themselves controlled by the same Com- 
munist group. Naturally, we in the Demo- 
cratic Party resent it. And I know you in 
the ILWU, as honest American union men 
and patriots, also resent it. 

“It is not pleasant to be led by Commu- 
nists, because people will inevitably think 
that you are Communists, too. The loyal 
Americans who are the rank and file of the 
Democratic Party feel the same way. The 
great problem is * * how to get rid 
of Communist domination.” 

HOW THEY WORK IT 


Indicative of the manner in which the 
Democratic machinery is manipulated was 
a meeting 2 weeks ago of the Democratic 
committee on Maui. President of the com- 
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mittee is Tom Tagawa, ILWU leader of the 
Maui pineapple union. Its vice president is 
August Baptiste, business agent of the sugar 
unit. 

A quorum was lacking as only three com- 
mittee members attended. But rules were 
suspended by the 40 Democratic Party mem- 
bers who showed up and a resolution was 
jammed through. It called for a special ses- 
sion of the Territorial Legislature to enact a 
law making arbitration compulsory in settle- 
ment of the waterfront strike. > 

Arbitration is what Harry Bridges has been 
demanding in the strike controversy. Em- 
ployers bitterly resist the principle, suspect- 
ing that arbitrators will tend to settle all 
wage disputes hereafter by slicing down the 
middle between exorbitant wage demands 
and what seems to them fair concessions, 

Senator BuUTLER’s investigators found that 
the ILWU actually turned aside from con- 
centration on labor activities in 1948 to push 
their plan to capture the Democratic Party. 

The union’s executive board in Hawaii had 
firrt planned a strike against the sugar in- 
dustry in 1948 but later decided that since 
1948 was an election year, the strike could be 
put off to permit stepped-up political activ- 
ity. 

With the precinct machinery under con- 
trol, in the fall of 1948 the Communist Party 
became bold enough to open its own office. 
Charles K. Fujimoto resigned from the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii to open party headquarters. 

in October 1948, Fujimoto made a radio 
address to the people of Hawaii from station 
KHON. Titled, “America at the Crossroads,” 
his speech started off with: 

TAKING ITS PLACE 


“Ladies and gentleman: This is the first 
time that a member of the Comm nist Party 
of Hawali is addressing you, the people of 
Hawaii. In many respects we Communists 
feel that this is a historic event not only for 
our party but for the Territory as a whole. 

“In Hawaii the Communist Party is taking 
its place in the struggle of the people of 
Lawall. It is with great pride that the party 
is now openly participating in these struggles. 

“We propose a program of government con- 
demnation of large estates and resale of the 
land to the people for home sites and small 
farms at cost. We urge the public 
ownership of all public utilities. On taxa- 
tion, we believe in the principle of taxation 
according to ability to pay, with personal 
exemptions. We support the granting of im- 
mediate statehood for Hawaii.” 


From the Washington Daily News of August 
5, 1949] 


Hawan’s Cry ror HELP FINDS WASHINGTON 
DEAF 


(By Edwin C. Heinke) 


HonoLuLU, August 5.—This is a cry for help 
from the Hawaiian Islands. 

Weakened and riddled by Communist pene- 
tration, its economy upset by Communist 
power strategy and hard hit by a 3 months' 
shipping strike, Hawali stands alone in the 
Pacific. 

Its plight has failed to register with the 
Truman administration, which takes the at- 
titude that the Harry Bridges longshoremen’s 
strike is only a local labor dispute and that 
Hawaii has no grave threat of communism. 

The Territorial Legislature this week agreed 
to give Gov. Ingram Stainback a free hand 
in hiring strikers and personnel of the struck 
concerns to operate a government stevedoring 
agency. But the Communist-led union re- 
mains defiant, insisting its men will not 
work for the government. 

Report after report has been prepared 
showing the Communist infiltration of the 
islands. Army and Navy intelligence files 
are full. Dossiers of identified Communists 
gather dust in the justice department and 
military archives. 


AUGUST 8 


Termed long ago “a perfect proving ground 
for true Marxist action” and a test tube of 
communism, this vital Pacific outpost of 
America appears to be a land forgotten by 
Washington. 

A WORLD PROBLEM 


Governor Stainback paced the floor in his 
office at Iolani Palace here as he told me: 

“This is not the problem alone of a pro- 
vincial governor. It is a world problem that 
affects everybody in the United States.” 

The Governor said he had been “preaching 
thc communism issue for 2 years”; he tried 
in vain to arouse interest in Washington. 

“I talked with one high official,” he said, 
“and pleaded for thorough investigation into 
Communist activities in Hawaii, and when I 
got through, he said to me, ‘Governor, I 
don't think there are many Communists out 
there’.” 

I said, “No, but the ones that are Com- 
munists hold key positions in labor unions, 
the Democratic Party, the Honolulu city gov- 
ernment, and in the territorial legislature.” 


SCRATCHED THE SURFACE 


Only last February, Governor Stainback 
told his legislature: 4 

“We know that Communist leaders are al- 
ready in control of some our largest and most 
powerful labor unions here and that they 
have infiltrated into political and liberal or- 
ganizations, 

“We have merely scratched the surface in 
combating their influence. Action should be 
taken to bring into the open the names and 
activities of Communist groups. The 99 per- 
cent of the members of Communist-con- 
trolled labor organizations are good, loyal 
Americans and should welcome the disclo- 
sures of the character of their leaders.” 

Information and evidence constantly are 
added to the Government’s crammed filing 
cases—but nothing more seems to be done. 

Governor Stainback naturally is under fire 
of the Communists. They accuse him of 
Red-baiting, of bungling the strike settle- 
ment and of appointing Republicans to Dem- 
ocratic offices. The Communists, as previ- 
ously has been pointed out, have captured 
control of the Democratic Party machinery. 


BUTLER ECHOES APPEAL 


The Governor’s appeal for help is echoed 
by Senator Huc BurLER, Republican, Ne- 
braska, who headed a committee which re- 
cently studied conditions in the Islands. 
High-ranking Army and Navy Officials also 
think Washington has got to help Hawaii in 
its present crisis, but their reports are not 
publicized. . 

In its summary, the Butler report recom- 
mended: : 

“That the executive branch of the Federal 
Government through the Department of Jus- 
tice take immediate steps to prosecute law- 
less communism in the Territory, and to pro- 
tect from force and violence those who hon- 
estly seek to support and strengthen or- 
derly constitutional government. 

“That Congress take cognizance of the very 
serious economic problems which confront 
Hawaii as a result of the activities of the 
Communist-dominated ILWU and immedi- 
ately enact remedial legislation.” 


DEFER STATEHOOD? 


Also, among other recommendations, “that 
statehood for Hawaii be deferred indefinitely, 
until communism in the Territory may be 
brought under effective control.” 

But the Butler report, like others, has been 
filed away. 

On the surface, harmony still exists among 
the racial minorities in this sun-drenched 
land where people of many nationalities live 
and work and play. 


SEETHING TENSION 


But for the first time authorities here are 
aware of a tension seething beneath the sur- 
face. Once Hawaii was immensely proud of 
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its remarkable progress in the field of racial 
understanding, and it still is. But since the 
Communists decided to use the islands as a 
test tube, the seeds of grave unrest have been 
planted here and some of the islanders re- 
luctantly admit friction may develop. 

They see President Jack Kawano of the 
striking longshoremen’s union standing be- 
fore an audience shouting: 

“Why won't they give us the same wages 
they pay on the coast?” He pauses dramati- 
cally, points to his bare arm and roars: 

“Because the color of our skin is brown.” 

And Strike Organizer Henry Schmit, 
Harry Bridges’ aide, will tell his hearers: 

“If people on the coast, black and white, 
receive the same amount of wages per hour, 
then you people who have brown skins 
should also receive the same wages per hour.” 

HAOLE BOSS NO GOOD 

Alien Filipinos, who comprise a large part 
of the striking longshoremen, and one of the 
main forces in the pineapple and sugar fields, 
are told that “a haole [white] boss is no 
good.” 

These are things you hear on the docks 
and in the fields: “The employers are cur 
enemy; we must stick together and fight; the 
pineapple industry arrogantly brushes us a 
few miserable crumbs; a stab in the dark at 
our union; the wailing and gnashing of a few 
millionaires fail to disturb us”; and so on. 

THEY WONDER 

Loyal Americans here among the workers 
of all races wonder how much of that can be 
fed to Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, Koreans, 
and native Hawaiians before the calculated 
reaction is produced in the test tube. 

Hopefully they look toward the United 
States Government to end a situation that 
threatens to become not only intolerable but 
a grave menace to the once undisputed 
paradise of the Pacific. 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4830) making appro- 
priations for foreign aid for the fiscal 
year 1950, and for other purposes. 

Mr, WHERRY. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem] is about to resume 
his speech on the amendment, and in 
view of the fact that I am a cosponsor 
of the amendment, I am wondering if I 
might ask unanimous consent to make a 
few observations in support of the 
amendment before the Senator con- 
cludes his address. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I shall be 
glad to yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska for that purpose. 

Mr. WHERRY. Without, of course, 
prejudicing the Senator’s right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gerorce in the Chair). The Senator 
from Nebraska may proceed with that 
understanding. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, when 
the ECA bill providing for the authori- 
zation of funds came up in the last 
Congress I opposed the authorization 
legislation because I felt that condi- 
tions, beyond direct relief and beyond 
physical aid and comfort, should have 
been written into the bill so as to at- 
tempt, at least, to see to it that the par- 
ticipating countries would take care of 
their economic problems and endeavor to 
solve them, so that when ECA funds were 
finally expended those nations would be 
self-sustaining and would accomplish 
the purposes for which ECA was intend- 
ed, in the first place. None of us will 
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disagree with the fact that food should 
be furnished to the ECA nations, to- 
gether with medicine, clothing, and even 
money, to help rehabilitate the produc- 
tivity of their farms. But certain funda- 
mental economic problems which con- 
fronted those nations at that time still 
confront them. The question is, Are 
they solving those problems as ECA 
funds have been furnished them? 

I should like to call the attention of all 
Members of the Senate to the editorial 
appearing in the Saturday Evening Post 
of August 6, which has already been 
introduced into the Record by the junior 
Senator from Missouri and will be found 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. I hope 
that each Senator has read it. In that 
article the very first four lines sum up 
the introductory remarks which I have 
already made. 

Here is what the editorial says, in 
part: | 

It is now plain that the Marshall Plan, 
which kept the bear from the door in 
western Europe, has not solved the eco- 
nomic problems of Europe. 


That is, through the distribution of 
food, clothing, medicines, and so forth. 

As the editorial proceeds, it gives con- 
vincing evidence why the problems have 
not been solved. At the conclusion of 
this particular phase or part of the edi- 
torial the editor says: 

But the Socialist regime in England, which 
regards investment as immoral and insists 
on backing the welfare state to the point of 
national bankruptcy, is a weak instrument 
for carrying out the necessary adjustments. 


The necessary adjustments to which 
the editor is referring are with respect 
to the economic problems which have not 
been solved. One of them is the elimina- 
tion of economic trade barriers. Every 
Senator knows that Britain is not mak- 
ing any progress along that line. As a 
matter of fact, the situation is just the 
reverse. More bilateral agreements have 
been entered into, including the one with 
Russia, exchanging fabricated materials, 
financed by ECA dollars Then there is 
the agreement with Argentina, regard- 
ing the exchange of machinery for beef 
over a 5-year period. That is another 
example. One could stand here and give 
a number of such examples. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] has 
very carefully covered that subject in 
speeches he has made on the floor of the 
Senate in the past few weeks, as did the 
junior Senator from Nebraska when the 
appropriation measure was before the 
Senate. In the authorization legisla- 
tion the purposes of ECA are set forth, 
the fine purposes, namely, among others, 
that certain economic problems must be 
solved by 1952, and among them are the 
ones I have just suggested to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada? 

Mr. WHERRY, I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I am very much in- 
terested in what the Senator is saying 
about economic barriers. I inquire of 
the Senator whether he has in mind the 
barriers as between the European coun- 
tries, for instance, England and France, 
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each with the other, quotas, embargoes, 
and the manipulation of their curren- 
cies for trade advantage. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. Of course, there 
are other barriers, but the ones to which 
I am referring are the barriers among 
themselves, the recipient countries. 
When they joined in asking for this mu- 
tual aid, they agreed among themselves 
to eliminate the economic barriers be- 
tween themselves. They also agreed not 
to go outside and make bilateral agree- 
ments, because by doing that they would 
destroy the very purpose of the act. 
When those countries accepted this aid, 
they did it with the full understanding 
that they would not only eliminate the 
economic barriers between the partici- 
pating European countries so far as trade 
was concerned, but they would bring 
about certainly freedom of currencies as 
they did business among themselves, in 
other words, a free flow of exchange. 

Throughout the act there may be 
cited several different purposes which the 
participating countries agreed to follow, 
and those are the economic problems 
about which this editor is talking. While 
it is true that we have kept the wolf 
from the door by sending food, medicine, 
and clothing, which is certainly right- 
eous, yet when we evaluate the Marshall 
plan, has it eliminated the economic 
barriers which must be eliminated by 
1952, if we are not to find ourselves in 
the same situation in which we were 
when the original act was passed and 
in which we are now? 

I should like to suggest to the distin- 
guished Senator that the report given 
to us by the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] is in line with 
the observations made by the editor of 
the Saturday Evening Post. While I do 
not know whether the Senator from 
Louisiana subscribes word for word to 
what the editor says, yet, as I understood 
his report, he pointed out to the Senate 
as problems which are confronting the 
European countries those which are 
referred to in this editorial. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. Then, when these 
great plans for a United States of Europe, 
or a federation of states with a common 
currency were put forth by Mr. Churchill 
and others, and accepted by the Ameri- 
can people as an earnest effort by the 
European countries to get their affairs in 
order—provided we would finance them 
for 3 years—they seemed to have aban- 
doned the plans as soon as Congress au- 
thorized the money—is that true? 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly there was 
to be some sort of union under which, by 
multilateral action, economic relief 
would be afforded the entire group of 
states. 

Mr. MALONE. If the Senator will fur- 
ther yield, that included, we may say, a 
common currency among the nations, 
and called for the abandonment of the 
economic fight between the European 
nations themselves. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. MALONE. If not the same cur- 
rency, at least it would be allowed to 
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reach its common level in the inter- 
change of such currencies—without arti- 
ficial props. Is that true? - 

Mr. WHERRY. A free flow of cur- 
rency was one of the main objects of the 
ECA Act. 

Mr. MALONE. The free flow of cur- 
rency of course has been defeated from 
the beginning by these same bene- 
ficiaries of the ECA, in the same manner 
as the pound has been pegged at a ficti- 
tious value. The pound is worth about 
$2.25 or $2.40 in any market in the world, 
but is held at $4.03 in England through 
our financial assistance. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not sure about 
the value of the pound, but in the main 
what the Senator says is absolutely true. 

Mr. MALONE. At least the principle 
of fictitious values for the European 
nations’ currency has been carried out 
in that manner. 

Mr, WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. MALON? That is exactly con- 
trary to the Marshall plan or ECA agree- 
ment, or to what the American people 
were led to believe would happen, 

Mr. WHERRY. It is in contradiction 
of the main purpose, especially of the 
particular section of the basic act itself 
to which attention has been called. Un- 
less there is a free flow of currency, then 
each country is confronted with the 
problem of coming to the United States 
for dollars. If the dolla: we lend one of 
the countries can be used so that it cir- 
culates in their medium of exchange at 
a fixed rate between the different coun- 
tries, that $1 will serve the purpose 
of 11 countries. But instead of do- 
ing that, barriers, limitations, and re- 
strictions are imposed. The countries 
are not accomplishing what the act re- 
quires. Each country comes back to us 
and says, “We have a deficit balance. 
We must have more dollars.” 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to call the 
attention of the Senate to the condition 
which presently exists, namely, that if 
one goes to an exchange headquarters in 
New York City—the National City Bank, 
the Chase National Bank, or any stand- 
ard exchange headquarters—if he is a 
law-abiding citizen, and does not deal 
in the black market, he pays $4.03 for 
every Britisb pound he can secure. Is 
that true? . 

Mr. WHERRY. That is true. 

Mr. MALONE. He takes those pounds 
and buys goods in the sterling area. He 
is not allowed to spend dollars in the 
sterling area without the special per- 
mission of the British Government. Is 
that true? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the way it 
works, ; 

Mr. MALONE. That is because of a 
Bank of England ruling, is it not? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is trve, I am 
sure. 

Mr. MALONE. The pound should be 
obtainable for $2.25 or $2.50, but the 
English will not allow the pound to be 
sold below $4.03. The English Govern- 
ment gets the $4.03, and the pounds must 
be expended in the sterling area. On 
the other hand, when we go to London, 
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can we get $4.03 for a pound, to be ex- 
pended for goods outside of England? 
Is that possible? 

Mr. WHERRY. 
perience. 

Mr. MALONE. I have had some ex- 
perience there. I was in England, and I 
know it cannot be done. In other words 
we cannot expend dollars outside of Eng- 
land at all, without a central board pass- 
ing on whether it is a necessary trans- 
action, meaning that the English Gov- 
ernment can force you to pay in the 
sterling area. 

The last question I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
is this: Is it not a fact, then, that we 
are the only country that has lived up 
to all these grandiose plans, that we have 
slashed our tariffs and import fees with- 
out regard to the differential in the cost 
of living, or the differential in the stand- 
ard living costs between England, or any 
other Nation and the United States, an 
average of value of from about 45 per- 
cent, to about 5 to 8 percent, so that 
there is no protection to the American 
workingman at all? 

They have not lowered their economic 
barriers, but have made them rigid in 
the form of quotas and embargoes, 
manipulation of the value of their cur- 
rencies, and in many other ways. 

Mr. WHERRY. Generally speaking, I 
agree with the Senator. 

Mr. MALONE. Then, is it not a fact 
that it is impossible to deal with them 
on such a basis, to make a trade agree- 
ment with them, or in any way whatever 
to assist them permanently, until they 
live up to their implied and actual 
promises. I refer to the trade agree- 
ments made with England and the ster- 
ling bloc area countries under the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act—named “Recip- 
rocal Trade” to sell free trade to the 
American people. 

Mr. WHERRY, I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator, in his last observa- 
tion especially. 

Mr. MALONE. The proposed amend- 
ment covers only a part of it, but an im- 
poran part. 


That is not our ex- 


5 Y. If the participating 
countries are going to be self-sustaining 
and to help themselves, they must clear 
up the currency situation, or in 1952 we 
will have to continue to pour out more 
money to those cauntries in order to en- 
able them to operate as they are now 
operating. 

At another point the editorial from the 
Saturday Evening Post states: 

The real issue is whether a controlled 
economy can cOmpete with a relatively free 
economy. 


There is their big issue in Great 
Britain, 

“By their fruits ye shall know them,” is 
the quotation used by the editor. Then 
in the concluding paragraph the editorial 
says: 

Things would be a lot easier in 1949 if we 
had been less squeamish in 1947 about sitting 
down a few reasonable stipulations as the 
price of our aid. 


I want every Senator to know that. 
I was one who felt that the approach was 
completely wrong; that we did have a 
right to name the conditions; that we did 
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have a right to put into the act specific 
amendments similar to the various Kem 
amendments which are now being pro- 
Posed. At that time the amendments 
were rejected. Yes, we could have done 
that then and possibly such conditions 
would have been accepted. It is becom- 
ing more and more impossible to write 
such an amendment into the act because 
of the way we have been proceeding dur- 
ing the past year and one-half. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did we not write in- 
to the act in effect just what the Senator 
is talking about? For instance, we wrote 
into the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 
the following: 

The restoration or maintenance in Euro- 
pean countries of principles of individual 
liberty, free institutions, and genuine inde- 
pendence rests largely upon the establish- 
ment of sound economic conditions, stable 
international economic relationships, and 
the achievement by the countries of Europe 
of a healthy economy independent of ex- 
traordinary outside assistance. 


When a country’s economy is one-half 
socialistic and the other half free en- 
terprise or individual enterprise, does not 
that country have a system within it 
which interferes with the healthy devel- 
opment of its economy? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. And is it not true 
that we can not do anything by way of 
furnishing money to a country which 
does not interfere in some measure with 
the domestic conditions of that country? 

Mr. WHERRY. Thatistrue. I agree 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan. It is unfortunate that we did 
not, when we passed the original act, 
place in it certain general conditions 
which could be enforced, I believe, by 
the Administrator. The distinguished 
Senator may recall that I asked Mr. Hoff- 
man, the Administrator, for whom I 
have great respect, the question as to the 
elimination of economic barriers. We 
are now talking about specific conditions 
which would fall in the category of the 
general conditions he could enforce. I 
asked Mr. Hoffman, and I am sure the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
was present at the time, “What is going 
to happen if these economic limitations 
are not removed?” Mr. Hoffman re- 
plied, “Unless we can carry out the pur- 
poses of the act and they can be removed, 
the progress of the program will be seri- 
ously hurt.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did Mr. Hoffman 
not go even a little further than that 
and say that if it were not done in the 
coming year—— 

Mr. WHERRY. That was in answer 
to the second question I asked him. Mr. 
Hoffman made it more emphatic. I do 
not have the testimony before me, but 
I think he said it would mean that 
Britain’s economy would break down. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If it were not done 
within the coming year. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. For that reason 
I cannot see any objection whatever to 
writing the Kem amendment irto the 
appropriation bill ut this time. 
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The Kem amendment is very broad in 
its ramifications. It presents issues 
which should not be allowed to just drift. 
The longer the Senate delays in assert- 
ing its principles the deeper our Govern- 
ment will become enmeshed in support 
of socialism and the devices of the welfare 
state. Certainly we have gone a long 
way in a year with Great Britain, and 
the longer we continue in the way we 
have begun, the more enmeshed we will 
become in her economic condition. 

The amendment simply presents to 
the Senate these questions: 

Does the Senate want to tax the Amer- 
ican people to support abroad socialism, 
which is the doorway to totalitarian 
government? 

Does the Senate want American indus- 
tries and American labor, functioning in 
our free, competitive system, to finance 
abroad an enemy of that very system? 

Put another way the question is—does 
the Senate want to build a Franken- 
stein? 

Make no mistake about it. These are 
the questions that should be answered 
now, because the evidence of what is go- 
ing on in countries participating in the 
ECA is too abundant to be ignored. 

Senators know that in Great Britain 
and other countries the trend toward so- 
cialism is unmistakable. Scarcely a day 
passes but that news comes of new plans 
in Britain to socialize more industries. 

It is no excuse to say, if England wants, 
or any other country wants, to become a 
full-fledged socialistic state that is up to 
England and any other country to decide 
for itself. We are the ones who should 
make that determination, at least in re- 
spect to our investments. 

It is no excuse to say all America 
should do is draw from its Treasury and 
from its resources in manpower and 
goods, and pour its cash and products of 
its labor into ECA countries. 

It is no excuse to say all America 
should do is broadcast its wealth in cash 
and goods to nations around the earth 
and contentedly, optimistically, salve its 
conscience with the thought that thus 
all will be well and that peace and se- 
curity and happiness will flourish upon 
the earth. 

What will it profit the United States 
if it pours out its substance only to find 
the result is expansion of a way of life 
that is thoroughly repugnant to our own 
people, and in conflict with the principles 
of freedom of choice that our people ad- 
here to in their own country? That is 
exactly what the editorial brings to the 
attention of the American people. That 
is exactly what it says. That is the 
question it propounds. 


America has joined in two world wars ` 


to prevent the spread of totalitarian 
government in Europe. Why? Because 
our people know that if totalitarian gov- 
ernment rules Europe, it will be only a 
matter of time before it will challenge 
the United States directly. 

Dictatorships that ride into power on 
the vehicle of socialism are just as per- 
nicious as those that gain their ends 
by bloody revolution. 

It is not necessary to explain to mem- 
bers of this body the philosophy of 
Marxian socialism. Senators know 
where it inevitably leads. 
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It is not fair to the American people 
to tax them to finance the growth of 
socialism abroad. Yet that is what is 
being done in the ECA program. 

ECA funds are being used to subsidize 
socialism in Great Britain and other 
countries. ECA is being used in an effort 
to make socialism work in those coun- 
tries. ECA is being used in an effort to 
prove that socialism will work for the 
best interests of the people. 

It is said over and over that the United 
States must attach no conditions upon 
the use of ECA funds. Oh, I remember 
when the act was passed. It was then 
said we could not write conditions such 
as provided in the Kem amendment, be- 
cause to do so would be an interference, 
a meddling in the domestic affairs of the 
recipient countries. 

That argument has the ring of solid 
Americanism, for historically the policy 
of the United States is not to interfere 
or meddle in the domestic affairs of other 
countries. They have a right to have any 
kind of government they choose to have. 
Traditionally our conditions for official, 
diplomatic recognition of them simply 
are that they must be stable governments 
and they must keep their international 
agreements. 

It is upon this broad basis that the ar- 
gument against the Kem amendment is 
made, but it is an utterly fallacious argu- 
ment. 

The administration’s spokesmen in 
making this argument are illogical. 
They apply the principle of noninterfer- 
ence to some countries and apply a doc- 
tine of interference to prevent ECA 
funds from going to other countries. 
They say—and by “they” I mean the 
State Department don't meddle” when 
they seek to prevent adoption of the 
Kem amendment for application to the 
ECA countries. And they say America 
has a right to withhold ECA from Spain, 
because Spain does not have the kind of 
goverment America wants Spain to have. 

They withheld aid from the Nationalist 
Government of China because they did 
not like the Nationalist Government of 
China. They meddled into China’s af- 
fairs up to the hilt—we all know that for 
years back, and ever since Yalta China 
has been sold down the river—even to 
the extent of dangling American aid be- 
fore the Nationalist Government if it 
would take in Communists and form a 
coalition government. And when the 
Nationalist Government rejected that 
proposition, well knowing what happens 
to a country once it takes Communists to 
its bosom, the administration chose to 
let China fall under the heel of Commu- 
nists directed by Moscow rather than 
give to the Government of China even the 
moral support which China needed at the 
time she needed it to stop communism 
from marching southward. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senato- yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Nebraska if, when Mr. 
Hoffman appeared as a witness before 
the Appropriations Committee, of which 
the Senator from Nebraska is a distin- 
guished member, he was asked what 
would occur if the government of one 
of the participating countries went Com- 
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munist. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska remember his answer? 
Mr. WHERRY. I must say to the dis- 


‘tinguished Senator that I did not hear 


all of the thousand pages of testimony. 
I am quite satisfied that at the time that 
question was csked I was not present in 
the Appropriations Committee hearings. 
However, I have been told what he said. 
As I recall, he gave the general impres- 
sion that we would have to continue to 
deal with that country on the basis on 
which its government then would be 
established. Is that the answer to which 
the distinguished Senator refers? 

Mr. KEM. My recollection of the 
testimony of Mr. Hoffman was to this 
effect: That in view of the history of the 
legislation, he thought that aid to any 
country which became Communist 
should be immediately cut off. In other 
words, he would be willing to refuse aid 
to Spain, because he did not like the 
Government of Spain. He would be will- 
ing to refuse aid to China because he did 
not like the Government of China. He 
would be willing to refuse aid to any of 
the present participants if they became 
communistic; but he declined to refuse it 
to England under any circumstances. 

Mr. WHERRY. I heard that state- 
ment. I thought the Senator was re- 
ferring to what recognition would be 
given to a country which turned Commu- 
nist. We would have to get along with 
that country, just as we have to get along 
with Communist China. But he very 
positively said that aid should be with- 
drawn. He now has the right, under the 
general provisions of the act, to with- 
draw aid. A country which is not en- 
deavoring to eliminate economic barriers 
certainly is subject at least to the criti- 
cism of the Administrator, if not the 
withholding of funds. 

Mr. KEM. Would not that be on the 
ground that we found the communistic 
regime inconsistent with the principles 
upon which the American Nation is 
founded? 

Mr. WHERRY. There can be no 
doubt of that. 

Mr. KEM. I will ask the Senator if 
the present Socialist governments of 
Great Britain and France are not also in- 
consistent with the American way of life, 
upon which our economic and social sys- 
tem is based. 

Mr. WHERRY. There can be no 
Goubt about it. That is the burden of 
my remarks. It has been very difficult to 
get editorials like the one to which I am 
referring into the leading journals in this 
country; but here is an editor who is dis- 
cussing the economic problems which 
confronted the Congress when we au- 
thorized the aid. Here is an editorial 
suggesting that the conditions which the 
Kem amendment would correct be taken 
care of by the Kem amendment. That 
is the point Iam making. Why tax the 
American people to subsidize and sustain 
in Great Britain and France, or any other 
recipient country, a system which per- 
mits those countries to go gotalitarian, 
when the basis upon which the appro- 
priation is made is that of stopping the 
expansion of communism throughout the 
world? I think it is most illogical. We 
have the right, under the general pur- 
poses of the act, to implement it by the 
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Kem amendment. That is why I am for 
it. There are those who feel that we 
cannot tell any country what it must do. 
That is what the State Department says. 
It says that we must not meddle in the 
affairs of other countries. Yet they in- 
sist that if we are to recognize Spain, 
Spain must change its form of govern- 
ment and its attitude toward its own citi- 
zens, Our policy is as illogical as can be. 

I was talking about the moral support 
which China needed at the time when it 
would have done a great deal of good so 
far as stopping the southward march of 
communism is concerned. It was the re- 
fusal of that moral support to the Chi- 
nese Government that did more to pave 
the way for the downfall of that Govern- 
ment than all the arms which we with- 
held. The statement is made in the 
white paper that we would not give them 
arms because it was thought that they 
would be used for the benefit of the coali- 
tion. 

Mr. Acheson now says that any further 
march southward of communism would 
be a threat to the peace of the world. If 
we had emphasized that thought at the 
time of Yalta, we would not have had the 
trouble we have in China today. We did 
not do it. Now we are offering excuses, 
and seeking to bring out defects in the 
Chinese National Government. It is 
said that the Government of Chiang Kai- 
shek is corrupt, and so forth. It we had 
given moral support to that Government 
when it needed it, we would not have the 
difficulty we have now in all of China. 

America may some day pay very dearly 
for this tragic betrayal of China, our 
solid friend in the Pacific back through 
the ages. America was the hope and 
inspiration of the Chinese people. 
America let China down. . 

So we see the outright conflict in 
our foreign policy, treating ECA coun- 
tries one way and non-ECA countries 
another way. There are also many var- 
iations in the policy. Some countries are 
in the in-between status, like the coun- 
tries of eastern Europe which Russia 
has grabbed by devious and ruthless 
methods. 

For an extreme illustration of the shal- 
lowness of the argument against the 
Kem amendment consider Soviet Russia. 
The United States maintains full diplo- 
matic relations with Soviet Russia, and 
yet Soviet Russia is the complete ex- 
ample of all that America abhors in 
government. 

No question of diplomatic recognition 
is involved in the Kem amendment. 
There is nothing in the amendment 
that implies interference or meddling 
with the domestic affairs of ECA coun- 
tries. ECA countries are under no com- 
pulsion to accept the conditions of the 
amendment. 

They do not have to give up their so- 
cialism and march toward complete dic- 
tatorship. 

The amendment simply provides that 
they cannot use any of the cash or goods 
given to them under ECA to nationalize 
any additional industries. 

That is all it calls for. Do we want 
Great Britain to go further to the left? 
Do we want France to go further to the 
left? Or do we want them to get back 
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to freedom and competition, and the 
kind of government which we feel will 
make them stable? 

What are we going to do in 1952, when 
this program is concluded, and we are 
supposed to write off any further borrow- 
ing from the United States? Will those 
countries have solved their economic 
problems? Or will they come back and 
say, “Bail us out. Give us some more 
money, and give us a little more time. 
We are further to the left than we were 
before, but perhaps some day we will 
whip this difficulty.” We are investing 
in a Socialist government in Great 
Britain which, unless it is halted, will go 
further to the left, and by 1952 we shall 
not have solved anything. We shall not 
have afforded them any real aid, except 
direct relief in the form of food, medi- 
cine, and clothing; but we could do that 
without ECA. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. a 

Mr. EASTLAND. Are we not subsi- 
dizing a Socialist government in Great 
Britain, and, by virtue of the subsidy, 
making it possible for socialism to ex- 
pand in that country? 

Mr. WHERRY. There is no doubt of 
it. I have already made that statement. 
We are not only doing it in the case of 
that country but we are doing it for all 
the peoples of Europe. We are trying to 
build up a Socialist regime which will 
make the people like it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. As a result of social- 
ism, in England manufacturing costs of 
British goods are much higher than the 
world cost of such goods; are they not? 

Mr. WHERRY. There is no doubt of 
it. Costs are so high that it is very diffi- 
cult for them to sell their goods even in 
competition with us. The prices are out 
of reach. 

Mr. EASTLAND. England is now em- 
barking on the identical policy on which 
Hitler embarked—state trading, spheres 
of influence, and areas of market in which 
the British have the exclusive right to 
sell. That very thing is cutting down 
the markets for American products 
abroad. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator has just 
restated what I stated earlier. That is 
the very point raised in the editorial in 
the Saturday Evening Post. The Sena- 
tor has stated it very forcefully in ask- 
ing the question. 

Mr, EASTLAND. It is all based upon 
a subsidy from the people of this country. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is my feeling. 
That is the reason I am for the Kem 
amendment. 

As I stated earlier, under the Kem 
amendment none of the cash or goods 
given to those countries under ECA could 
be used to nationalize any additional in- 
dustries. That is all the amendment pro- 
vides for. Certainly we ought to be able 
to go that far. I certainly cannot see 
anything wrong with it. In effect, it says 
to the ECA countries, “We do not like 
socialism at home and we are not going 
to support it anywhere.” 

It says, “The cash and goods America 
is giving to you is coming from our free, 
competitive enterprise system, which we 
believe is the best system on earth for 
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the prosperity, security, and happiness 
of mankind.” 

It tells the ECA countries that we 
think we have a right to say how our 
cash and our goods are to be used. 

In effect, it says to them: We believe it 
is the decent, neighborly thing to help 
you recover from the ravages of the war 
for your good and indirectly to strength- 
en our own prosperity, security, and hap- 
piness, but we are not going to waste our 
substance down any drain pipe of social- 
ism, the Siamese twin of communism or 
fascism, or anything that winds up in 
dictatorship. 

Through adoption of the Kem amend- 
ment, the Senate will help keep alive the 
spark of free enterprise and strengthen 
those forces in ECA countries that cling 
desperately to the same principles of 
government that we have in the United 
States. They are the ones we should 
be helping today, not the Socialists or 
Communists, who are leading those 
countries to a totalitarian government. 

No Member of the Senate will make 
the argument that the Senate cannot 
prescribe conditions for the use of Amer- 
ica’s cash and goods in ECA countries. 
Of course, we, the Senate, can apply any 
conditions deemed proper. Certainly, 
the condition that the cash and goods 
shall not be used to support welfare 
states or socialization of industries is im- 
perative if our foreign policy is to square 
with our domestic policy and the very 
Constitution under which we live. 

The Senate could go much further 
than the Kem amendment in abiding by 
the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States. The Senate could pro- 
vide that no country that violates any 
of the principles of our Constitution 
shall receive cash and goods through 
ECA. Ali the freedoms contained in our 
Constitution could be attached as con- 
ditions for the use of our money and our 
goods. This amendment does- not go 
that far. If it did go that far, there 
would be few ECA countries that could 
qualify for ECA donations. 

Yet, why should our country use its 
wealth, its substance, its industries, and 
its labor to build and strengthen coun- 
tries whose way of life is in sharp conflict 
with the American way? 

But the Kem amendment does not 
attach all of those conditions. It does 
not seek to unscramble what has been 
done in ECA countries. It does not in- 
terfere with or meddle in any of the regi- 
mentation of the people that prevails 
among ECA countries. 

With adoption of the amendment, the 
practical effect would be to prevent any 
of our cash or goods being used to assist 
in or facilitate the nationalization of any 
additional industries in any country that 
receives ECA aid in the future—that is, 
under the pending appropriation. 

As I have already said, I was among 
those who voted against the original 
authorization that began the European 
recovery plan. I sought to have adopted 
conditions similar to the Kem amend- 
ment. It was my belief then, and it is 
my belief now, that the European re- 
covery plan would by this time have ac- 
complished much more for the benefit of 
the receiving countries, and for our own 
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security and happiness, if it had been 
launched as a program to encourage 
free, competitive enterprise. 

It was my belief when ERP was started 
that it would be used to strengthen so- 
cialism and encourage the very kind of 
government and welfare state that is so 
abhorrent to the people of the United 
States. No one can deny that it has 
done that, because the evidence cannot 
be contradicted. 

I did not then, and I do not know, like 
the approach of the European recovery 
plan. There is only one way that Eng- 
land, France, or any country can solidly 
work its way out of the terrible after- 
math of the war, and that way is through 
the initiative, skill, genius, and enterprise 
of its people. 

Smother those ingredients and you 
thwart genuine recovery. Nationaliza- 
tion or socialization of industries thwarts 
those opportunities among people who 
want and have a right to be free. 

America is giving Engiand, the chief 
beneficiary of ECA, no genuine assist- 
ance by pouring cash and goods into a 
program that calls for complete social- 
ization under which the lives and affairs 
of the people are managed by a group 
of national planners. 

The thinking and planning, in Eng- 
land, as in the United States, must come 
from among all the people, with each 
person free to exercise his skill and initia- 
tive, and with incentives for producing. 
It is for the encouragement of these 
wholesome qualities that the Kem 
amendment is proposed. 

Does any Senator doubt that there is 
something wrong with ECA and that it 
is not accomplishing the purposes for 
which it was established? Is not the 
evidence plain that it has not fulfilled 
its lofty mission? Oh, yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we fed them; but I am talking 
about the economic problems that must 
be solved. I am talking about what the 
result will be in 1952. 

England moves from one crisis to an- 
other. With all of the billions of dollars 
in cash and goods poured into England 
by the people of the United States, they 
plead for more and more and more. 

To say that western Europe would be 
much worse off today were it not for the 
Marshall plan is no answer. It is beg- 
ging the question. Obviously, the con- 
tribution of tremendous amounts in cash 
and food and materials of all kinds would 
produce a semblance of better times. 

The question is: How much better off 
would western Europe be today if the 
European recovery plan had been 
launched with the Kem amendment as a 
part of it? For my part, the answer is 
plain. The ECA countries would be 
much stronger spiritually, economically, 
and morally. They would not have had 
so much trouble from Communists. And 
it is not too far-fetched to say there 
would have been no drive for the North 
Atlantic Treaty. Western Europe could 
have been no happy hunting ground for 
communistic agitators. 

And western Europe would not have 
become prey for the Communists if the 
revengeful Morgenthau plan had not 
been applied to Germany. ‘The years of 
effort to hold Germany to the status of a 
pastoral state and to keep alive the spirit 
of revenge did more to hold back the re- 
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covery of Europe than any other action 
by our Government. 

I say to the Senate there will not be 
complete recovery in Europe unless the 
recovery of Germany is permitted. The 
Ruhr is still the heart of the European 
Continent. My experience abroad, be- 
fore the end of the war, when I was there 
in connection with the investigations 
made by the committee in regard to the 
atrocities committed in the political 
prisoner camps, convinced me then that 
there must be recovery in Germany if 
we are going to fight off communism. 
The recommendations brought home by 
the members of that committee then 
apply equally well to conditions as of 
today, for our LCA aid will never be the 
effective force it should be if it is used 
to permit the further socialization of 
industries in -uy of those countries. 

The years of fiddling and fumbling 
with disposition of the Ruhr contributed 
mightily to the misery of all Europe. 
It played into the hands of she Com- 
munists. Anyone who has studied Eu- 
rope’s economy knows that the Ruhr is 
the heart of European economy. The 
Ruhr should be developed in the interest 
of all the people of Europe. 

It is in this soil of frustration in Eu- 
rope that the Socialists, first cousins of 
the Communists, have been able to 
spread their destructive doctrine. The 
present misdirected effort of ECA only 
adds to the problem. 


Recently the newspapers carried an 


interview with Bernard Baruch, who was 
on his way home from Europe. He spent 
a month in England, France, Holland, 
and Belgium. Mr. Baruch and I do not 
happen to be associated in the same po- 
litical party, but I have much respect for 
his opinions on financial and economic 
matters. 

What does he say after his survey of 
conditions over there? I quote from an 
interview with him by International 
News Service: 

Baruch is convinced that the billions of 
dollars poured into financially distressed 
nations have helped neither them nor the 
interest of the United States taxpayer as 
much as could be expected. 


What he means is that if we add this 
amendment to this bill, thus requiring 
the Administrator to live up to the gener- 
al purpose of the ECA Act, we shall be 
much better off than we are now, on the 
basis of what has thus far been accom- 
plished. 

Further on the report says: 

Baruch believes that loans or gifts to west- 
ern Europe were not sufficiently conditioned 
upon European nations helping themselves 
regain their prewar economic stability. 


Of course, I supported that condition 
in the original authorization of the act. 
Finally we shall come to that, some day, 
Mr. President. Just as surely as Europe 
recovers, her recovery will be achieved 
on the basis of loans made individually to 
those countries and to the companies 
within those countries that will help 
Police themselves. They should do more 
than invest our money; they should help 
go along with the system which makes 
possible the provision of United States 
funds. They should take an interest in 
those industries; and I believe that the 
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way to achieve recovery is for them to 
see that that is done. 

That situation cannot be achieved un- 
der present circumstances. It is said 
that we must not meddle with the inter- 
nal affairs of any of these countries. Mr. 
President, Mr. Baruch is correct, in my 
opinion; and we shall live to see the time 
when the correctness of his statement 
wili be demonstrated. 

Plainly, Mr. Baruch does not shy away 
from making conditions for our gifts and 
loans to ECA countries. He thinks the 
Senate has a right and duty to adopt 
conditions that are prudent and in keep- 
ing with our American system. A lit- 
tle further on in the interview, he says: 

As a consequence (a consequence of not 
putting on conditions) he found that peo- 
ples abroad are not being required to pro- 
duce to capacity and that their governments 
have not inaugurated obvious moves to im- 
prove business. 

In short, both peoples and governments 
have come to look to America to keep them 
going, Baruch feels. 

He found in England, for example, that 
the country could balance the budget if 40,- 
000,000 more tons of coal were produced an- 
Duny; instead, miners are working a short 
wee. 


That is his recommendation. I recall 
the amendment which was offered by 
former Senator Ball to require England 
to produce on the 10-year average the 
same amount of coal she produced be- 
fore the war. We could not write that 
condition into the ECA Act of 1948. Yet 
Mr. Baruch says in his statement that if 
Great Britain would increase her produc- 
tion of coal 40,000,000 tons, it might 
balance her economy. The interview 
continues: 

In his opinion France appears to be re- 
covering rapidly, but though in deadly fear 
of Russia and Germany the country is not 
requiring full production of raw materials 
and manufactured goods to increase the 
national wealth. 


Mr. President, it is not my purpose to 
discuss all of the causes of failure of 
Europe to get on, but of one thing I am 
confident and that is, there is nothing 
wrong with Europe that hard work and 
a decent regard for private enterprise 
will not cure. 

The Wall Street Journal recently car- 
ried an article which squares with my 
views. For obvious reasons the Wall 
Street Journal, read as it is by business- 
men, bankers, and others interested in 
good business and stable world condi- 
tions, approaches the problems of Eu- 
rope dispassionately. 

William Henry Chamberlin, a man 
whose judgment and authority cannot be 
doubted, in a dispatch to the Wall Street 
Journal from Geneva, Switzerland, says: 

Because of sympathy for traits of British 
character reflected in these anecdotes, be- 
cause Britain is still America’s strongest and 
most dependable friend, in an unsettled 
world, there will no doubt be sentiment in 
favor of bailing Britain out of the balance- 
of-payments crisis by some new American 

ion. 

But blind sympathy is apt to do more harm 
than good. There are times when it is a 
doubtful service to nations, as to individuals, 
to make possible the postponement of in- 
evitable readjustments. 


Mr. Chamberlin also says: 


The British situation cannot be saved by 
further dollar-blood transfusion. It can 
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only be saved if the British people as a whole, 
like many thoughtful individual Britons, 
realize that their country is facing an eco- 
nomic Dunkirk and concentrate on work- 
ing themselves out of the present jam. So 
far they are waiting for an effective lead. 


Mr. President, the Senate now has an 
opportunity to provide an effective lead, 
which is in the interest of our own econ- 
omy but also more immediately of as- 
sistance to Britain and all other ECA 
countries. This opportunity lies in the 
so-called Kem amendment, which in 
every respect holds to our traditions and 
way of life. I urge its adoption. 

Mr. WHERRY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Missouri 
yield for a question? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator from 
Missouri recall that when the junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska was making a few 
observations in the early part of the ses- 
sion today, one of the reasons stated by 
the Senator for favoring the Kem 
amendment was the fact that the subsi- 
dizing of the socialistic government of 
England made the cost of goods so high 
in Great Britain that goods were piling 
up which could not be sold, and that 
there was now on foot a scheme to pro- 
vide trade and barter agreements with 
the United States and with other coun- 
tries, as announced in the press this 
morning? 

Mr. KEM. I think the Senator from 


Indiana [Mr. JENNER] probably referred 


to the same thing. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did the junior Sen- 
ator from Indiana place in the RECORD 
the article from the Wall Street Journal? 

Mr. KEM. No, I do not think he did. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the junior Senator 
from Missouri does not object, and if it 
is agreeable to the junior Senator from 
Indiana, I should like to have inserted at 
the conclusion of my remarks this morn- 
ing the article, published in today’s issue 
of the Wall Street Journal, written by 
Ray Cromley. The article is headed “To 
the rescue again—Federal planners talk 
of guaranteeing Europe a market for ex- 
ports; would promise to support prices; 
require nations to devalue currencies— 
Foes charge state trading’.” I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the RECORD, following my re- 
marks made earlier today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To THE RESCUE AGAIN—FEDERAL PLANNERS 
TALK OF GUARANTEEING EUROPE A MARKET FOR 
Exports—Wovutp PROMISE To SUPPORT 
Prices; REQUIRE Nations To DEVALUE CUR- 
RENCIES—Fors CHARGE “STATE TRADING” 

(By Ray Cromley) 

WASHINGTON.—The administration’s global 
aid experts are now toying with a new idea of 
aiding Europe by underwriting her basic ex- 

ts to this country. 

What their program would mean to United 
States producers · and consumers: More com- 
modities from Europe's colonies and at high- 
er-than-otherwise prices. Officials — 
would also bring more European man — 
tured goods here at cheaper prices, because 
the whole scheme would be linked with en- 
forced devaluation of European exchange 
rates. 

This is the latest of a half-dozen plans 
being batted around by Government eco- 
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nomic policy makers, seeking ways to pull 
Britain and continental Europe out of their 
latest dollar crisis. It would have to get 
congressional approval, of course, before 
they could put it into effect. 

Under such an aid program, the Govern- 
ment would guarantee that this country 
would import specified amounts of key 
commodities from such countries as Britain, 
France, Italy, Holland, Belgium, and their 
colonies. These might include goods like 
tin, rubber, copra, wool, tea, cocoa, industrial 
diamonds, manganese, chrome, and a long 
list of other basic materials and war stock- 
piling goods. 

The United States would promise to sup- 
port the prices of these imported commodi- 
ties on the American market. 

In return for guaranteed United States 
markets, the United States would require 
European countries to devalue their over- 
priced currencies. The immediate object 
would be to reduce the prices of European 
manufactures—British woolens, Belgian 
linens, French glassware, and the like—to 
make them more competitive on United 
States and world markets. 

IN THE LONG RUN 


The long-run object of devaluation, of 
course, is to enable Europe to sell enough of 
its goods to get out of the economic morass 
into which State Department and Economic 
Cooperation Administration officials think 
the Marshall-plan countries are drifting. 

The United States experts say this is the 
main problem: The Marshall plan for Euro- 
pean recovery depends for its success not 
only on United States aid, but on sharp in- 
creases in Europe’s exports to the world in 
general and to the United States in particu- 
lar. Because of customs barriers, high pro- 
duction costs with resulting high prices, and 
unrealistic planning, Europe’s exports have 
been too low to keep the Marshall-plan coun- 
tries financially solvent. That's where the 
new plan for guaranteed markets for Euro- 
pean exports comes in. 

The basic concept is not new. The Inter- 
national Trade Organization charter, signed 
by United States officials but not yet ratified, 
paves the way for such trade deals. The 
International Wheat Agreement, which be- 
came effective August 1, is an instance where 
the United States has already bound itself to 
this type of marketing plan—though in this 
case as an exporting nation. Under the 
wheat pact, importing nations promise to 
take specified amounts of wheat from ex- 
porting countries at set ranges of prices. 

As early as 1945, there was a proposal for 
an international commodity stabilization 
agency, to guide trade deals. This was to 
have been part of the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment which resulted in the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank. But 
negotiators dropped this phase of the plan 
before the Bretton Woods conferences. 

In the economic-expansion bill, submitted 
to Congress by Truman Fair Dealers, there 
is provision for $500,000,000 to boost imports 
o° certain materials from underdeveloped 
areas. Another $7,000,000,000 would be ear- 
marked under the bill for development loans 
to these areas and trade guaranties aimed 
at boosting world commerce. 


NO FORMAL PROGRAM 


No formal trade-deal program has yet been 
drafted, however, to aid Europe specifically. 
Talks about guaranteeing markets for her 
exports are still in the bull-session stage in 
the State Department, the ECA, and the In- 
terior and Agriculture Departments. There's 
a good deal of informal support, however, 
for some kind of a moderate guaranty, and 
backers are thinking in terms of about $500,- 
000,000 to $1,000,000,000 in trade guaranties 
over a year or two. 

There's plenty of opposition to the plan, 
to be sure. A strong group pans the pro- 
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posal as a move toward state trading. “The 
whole thing’s ridiculous,” says one State De- 
partment trade specialist. “Wed have the 
Government running a big chunk of the im- 
port business in no time.” 

United States officials are working on many 
ideas for helping Europe, and these discour- 
aged men jump for every straw. As one of 
them says, “No idea is too ridiculous for us 
to at least look at.” Other officials stress 
that Congress is now in no mood to vote 
more gift funds, so some indirect way has 
to be found to aid the Europeans. 

The suggestion for guaranteed markets for 
Europe's exports is one of the indirect ways 
of getting more dollars to the Marshall-plan 
nations. whe proponents emphasize that, if 
adopted, it wouldn't be the main solution. 
They are still a little vague on just how the 
scheme would work. 

Some specialists propose setting a guaran- 
tee of, say, so many tons of rubber a year. 
If private trade in the United States—plus 
normal Government purchases for stock 
piling—absorbed all this rubber, well and 
good. If not, the Government would agree 
to buy what private trade didn’t take. Rub- 
ber would be added to the Nation’s strategic 
stock pile. 


MORE PLANNING 


Other officials—and these are in the mi- 
nority—want the Government to go further 
and support prices. Say we're still using 
rubber as an example. They would want 
Federal agencies to step in and buy up the 
imported rubber for stock piling, not only 
when the import quota wasn't all purchased 
privately, but whenever the United States 
price went below a fixed level. This would 
keep prices up to a normal level, they insist, 
and aid the European exporters. Meantime, 
they’d have the Government keep this spe- 
cially purchased rubber for reselling into 
private channels when rubber gets scarce. 

Another group of officials and Congressmen 
would prefer more indirect Government 
guaranties of markets. These planners say 
United States importers should be encour- 
aged by protecting them against loss. This 
idea is written into the so-called Murray 
bill, the economic expansion measure, which 
would give the Government sweeping powers 
for boosting industrial capacity and output 
at home and abroad. 

Under this proposal, private traders would 
be encouraged to import raw materials and 
commodities important for United States in- 
dustry, on long-term contracts. If the pri- 
vate dealers were unable to resell their pur- 
chases, the Government would buy them. 
If no private trader wanted to make the long- 
term commitments, the Goverment would 
make the contract. The commodities would 
be held by the Government for resale at 
prices no lower than the prevailing market, 
except when market prices were found to be 
artificially maintained. 

The Government officials who wrote the 
bill thus put themselves in this incongruous 
position: They want power to force prices 
down if they feel private traders are keeping 
them too high artificially but want power 
to hold them up artificially themselves. 

Officials admit privately they think none of 
these plans has a chance of passing this ses- 
sion of Congress. But they point out that 
the mood of the lawmakers next session may 
be different. 

By that time, one ranking official says, “the 
United States will begin to feel the pinch of 
declining exports. Americans will begin to 
think of this, not as a British or European 
problem but as an American problem.” Then 
will be the time, he adds, for coming up with 
more ald-Europe measures. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may make a 
few remarks on this question, without 
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the Senator from Missouri losing the 
floor. r 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HoL- 
LAND in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
realize we have spent considerable time 
on the pending bill; and if it were not 
for the fact that I believe this is a highly 
important question and that our think- 
ing on a question of this kind can be a 
crossroads with respect to what may 
happen in the future, not only in 
America but in the world, I would not 
take the time of the Senate for these 
remarks. 

I feel that in the past we have been 
unable in our national thinking to grasp 
certain world problems, and for that rea- 
son we have been unable to find solutions 
for them. I go back to the day when 
America did not consider communism in 
its vilest form to be a menace to the 
world, to the day when we did not un- 
derstand communism. I am satisfied if 
we had understood the true meaning of 
communism we would have been able to 
cope with it at the time of our recogni- 
tion of Russia. But we did not then 
recognize the fact that communism was 
a movement for world revolution, with 
its foundation in Marxism or socialism. 
Its economic system is socialism. When 
they socialize, as they say, the proletariat 
comes into power. Circumstances re- 
quire that there must be a temporary 
dictator “to preserve the liberties of the 
people,” sufficiently so that socialization 
may continue to the point where no gov- 
ernment will be needed. That is Marx- 
ism. Communism is socialism in a 
hurry. 

We have not always seen communism 
as it really is. But something happened 
in America’s thinking at the time we de- 
cided we would make a grant-in-aid to 
Greece and Turkey. That was really the 
first time we realized that if communism 
spread in those countries it would affect 
the welfare of America. We determined 
we were going to try to stop it there. 

But at the same time, the identical 
problem arose in China. With respect 
to China we lulled ourselves into a sense 
of security by saying the Communist 
movement in China was an agrarian re- 
form movement. We said, “Yes; we 
know it is communism, but it is Chinese 
communism and therefore does not have 
all the evils of Russian communism.” 
We sent one of our great generals to 
China with the idea we could unite the 
Chinese Nationalists with the Commu- 
nists, not realizing the latter were one 
and the same thing with world revolu- 
tion under Russia. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mich- 
igan whether, when, as he says, “we 
thought it was an agrarian communism,” 
it was not simply the State Department 
thinking which was accepted by enough 
people in America to allow that idea to 
gain a foothold? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think that is true. 
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Mr. MALONE. I.. other words, it had 
nothing to do with any independent 
thinking in the matter. It was merely a 
matter of one of our great generals, Mr. 
Marshall, being sent to China. He may 
have been a good general, but he knew 
nothing about China and, apparently, 
nothing about communism. Was he not 
the same general, I ask the junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan, who attended the 
President at Yalta, where Russia was 
given a foothold in Asia through the 
gift to Russia of Manchuria? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. The situation 
was such at the time that our people 
were blind to the real force of com- 
munism. 

Mr. MALONE, I should like to ask the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mich- 
igan, was it not the same general who 
advised the same President at Yalta, 
when Berlin was given to the Russians 
without any means of access to the city, 
precipitating us into the great fiasco of 
hauling coal at $500 a ton by airplane for 
nearly a year? Was it not the same 


general? 
Mr, FERGUSON. It was. 
Mr. MALONE. It seems to me the 


mistakes which occurred as far back as 
Yalta should not be continued indefi- 
nitely and continually repeated. Nearly 
everyone whom I consulted in China 
last year understood perfectly well that 
China was being lost. It was not a ques- 
tion whether China was being lost; it was 
a question of whether she was important 
to our ultimate safety. My statements 
released in China at the time simply 
stated that we must make up our minds 
whether the integrity of China was im- 
portant to our ultimate peace and safety. 
Apparently the State Department did 
not think so. 

I wanted to clear the atmosphere. We 
were told by the State Department that 
there were agrarian Communists. Most 
everyone now seems to have awakened to 
the fact that China has been swept away, 
but we were lulled to sleep by the State 
Department. Many informed persons 
think that the “agrarian” Communists 
will be in Canton within 3 months, and 
that they can take the remainder of Asia 
at their leisure. In Indonesia, for exam- 
ple, the Dutch have been spending a mil- 
lion dollars a day of United States money 
to keep their foothold there; they have 
lived off of Indonesia for 300 years. The 
French in Indochina are doing the same 
thing on a smaller scale. 

I should like to say that in Saigon, 
Indochina, there is plenty of housing. 
The people of Asia, including Indonesia, 
Malaya, and Indochina think that we are 
trying to save the colonial system in Asia 
and Africa for the three nations men- 
tioned, while the Russians are promising 
them relief from the colonial yoke. That 
makes the Russians heroes in their eyes. 
In my personal opinion we cannot hold 
the colonial system in Asia another 5 
years. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Senator 
for his remarks. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. While the war in China 
was going on, where was the Committee 
on Foreign Relations? 
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Mr. FERGUSON. It was in Washing- 
ton. Iam not trying to be facetious. It 
was here conducting negotiations, so far 
as the Senate was concerned. But I 
want to say that I do not think we can 
blame the Foreign Relations Committee, 
because so few matters of foreign rela- 
tions are actually takcn up officially with 
the committee that its functions are not 
so broad as they might be in the solution 
of these problems. 

Mr. LANGER. If the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee had said the policy 
was wrong and had told this body, there 
would not have been any appropriations 
voted by the Senate until the Foreign 
Relations Committee got the secret 
agreement and found cut what it was all 
about. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Joint sessions of the 
Congress were addressed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and they were 
told that there were no secret agree- 
ments. So I do not blame the Foreign 
Relations Committee for accepting the 
statement of the President of the United 
States to the joint session of the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to inquire 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
Michigan if it is not true that there was 
another great general (General Wede- 
meyer) who was sent to China and who 
made a report to the State Department 
which was suppressed for a long period 
of time. Is that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. It 
came out last week. 

Mr. MALONE. There must have been 
some reason for the suppression of that 
report. Is it possible that General 
Wedemeyer did not agree that the China 
Reds were of the agrarian type, and 
that the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate did not have access to the 
Wedemeyer report? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I believe the com- 
mittee did not have access to it. 

Mr. MALONE. And could not get it? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not know 
whether they tried to get it. I under- 
stand they did not have access to it. 

Mr. MALONE. One further question, 
if the Senator will permit me. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee have the re- 
sponsibility of advising the Senate on 
foreign affairs? 

Mr. FERGUSON. As to legislation, 
that is correct. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan believe the com- 
mittee discharged its responsibility? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, so far as it had 
the knowledge. The idea prevails that 
the conduct of foreign relations of 
America is vested in the Chief Executive, 
and that he has the right to carry them 
out without much, if any, consultation 
with the Senate. 

Mr. MALONE, If the, distinguished 
Senator will yield further, it was never 
my understanding that the Senate was 
to take the advice of the President, but 
that its knowledge was to come through 
the Foreign Relations Committee, 

Mr. FERGUSON. The point is that 
we are constitutionally limited as to what 
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we can do. We can act only when mat- 
ters are presented in one of two ways, 
either as treaties to be ratified or as 
nominations of those who are to carry 
on our foreign relations, which are to be 
confirmed. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. It is a terrific surprise 
to me that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee seems to want us to believe now 
that they do not agree with what we 
have been led to believe was their posi- 
tion for the 24% years during which I 
have been a Member of the Senate. The 
junior Senator from Nevada thought 
that the Foreign Relations Committee 
approved the policy which we are fol- 
lowing. I have sat in the United States 
Senate hour after hour and heard the 
plan outlined at great length by mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
Does the junior Senator from Michigan 
now say that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee did not agree with the State De- 
partment? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am not speaking 
for the Foreign Relations Committee. I 
am of the opinion that the committee 
did not see the Wedemeyer report. 

Mr. MALONE. That was merely an 
incident. I am simply trying to find out 
now whether the Foreign Relations 
Committee, upon which the majority of 
the Senate apparently depended for their 
information, has now divested itself of 
all responsibility for all the things we 
have been doing? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have no such 
knowledge or information. I do not un- 
derstand that the committee is in any 
‘way indicating that it wants to abdicate 
and not perform its functions. 

I wish the Senator would propound 
these questions to a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. : 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will further yield 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MALONE. Iam sorry I misunder- 
stood. I thought the Senator was say- 
ing, “we thought,” which is rather all- 
inclusive. I took it to refer to the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Senate. 

Mr. FERGUSON. When I used that 
pronoun I was referring to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, which, in for- 
eign relations, is the executive depart- 
ment. That might clear the record. 

Mr. MALONE. We merely financed 
the plan and I suppose were not supposed 
to understand it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The “we” certainly 
did not include the junior Senator from 
Michigan, and I take it from the Sena- 
tor’s questions that it does not include 
the junior Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE, I think the record has 
been made clear over the past two and a 
half years that many of us did not be- 
lieve in it and the results show that we 
have been foglish. But the Senate of the 
United States, regardless of the way in 
which the junior Senator from Nevada 
voted, did appropriate large sums of 
money for the carrying out of the foreign 
policy approved by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. We were never advised by 
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the committee that it should be changed 
in any way. The Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee is the only one of which the junior 
Senator from Nevada knows that could 
do it. To hear now that we thought this 
or that, or that the policy is entirely un- 
satisfactory to this committec, comes as a 
shock. Many of us never did agree with 
it—but were outvoted. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I will change the 
word “we” to indicate that it means the 
executive branch of the Government. I 
think that may clarify the matter which 
the Senator from Nevada has brought up. 

Mr. President, I was saying that some 
persons in high places in America, with 
the right to make our foreign policy, did 
not properly evaluate communism, did 
not understand communism, and did not 
appreciate its force in the world as a revo- 
lutionary power—what it would do and 
what it would accomplish if it were per- 
mitted to move on. 

There is a sentence in the letter of 


„transmittal of the white paper which I 


wish to read and comment on: 

For reasons of military security and for 
those only it was considered too dangerous 
for the United States to consult with the 
National Government regarding the Yalta 
agreement or to communicate its terms at 
once to Chungking. 


Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Iam very much inter- 
ested in what the junior Senator from 
Michigan is saying. Does the Senator 
from Michigan understand that it was 
our Government which put the pressure 
on Chiang Kai-shek, as the head of the 
Nationalist Government, to agree to the 
Yalta agreement terms as to the transfer 
of Manchuria to Russia? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Yalta terms 
were all agreed upon without consulta- 
tion with the Nationalist Government of 
China. What I was just reading indi- 
cated that the State Department said 
that it was not even transmitted to them. 
It was agreed between the President of 
the United States and the head of the 
Russian Government, Josef Stalin, 
Chiang Kai-shek, for the National Gov- 
ernment of China, was not present, and 
was not considered in connection with 
this question. 

Mr. MALONE. Was it not presented 
to Chiang Kai-shek, the Generalissimo, 
later, and then, under pressure from our 
State Department, did he not agree? 

Mr. FERGUSON. He had no choice. 

Mr. MALONE. But he did agree later; 
did he not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I take it he did. 

Mr. MALONE. Under pressure from 
this Government, the “we” the junior 
Senator from Michigan has been dis- 
cussing? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. MALONE. As I understand now, 
the Senator from Michigan did not agree 
with those views, and all of this was 
carried on without cooperation of the 
American people or the Congress of the 
United States? 

Mr, FERGUSON. That is correct. 
This statement indicates that the Presi- 
dent of the United States considered 
communism to be such that he could deal 
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directly with it, not even advising with 
the State Department. As I understand 
it, Mr. Byrnes, who was then Secretary of 
State, indicated even he did not have 
knowledge of the Yalta agreement, so 
far as it related to the Chinese Govern- 
ment. But the Senator from Michigan 
has information which indicates that on 
the very day the President of the United 
States spoke before the joint session of 
Congress saying that there was no se- 
cret agreement, terms of the Yalta agree- 
ment were transmitted to the Generalis- 
simo of the Nationalist Government in 
China as an accomplished fact. 

I merely bring that out to emphasize 
that I am convinced in my own mind 
that the President of the United States 
and the State Department did not real- 
ize what communism was at that time, 
otherwise they would never have made an 
agreement to divide Germany into four 
parts, and to give to Russia a part of 
Germany which was in effect the bread 
basket of Germany. If they had under- 
stood communism as it really was and is 
today, they would not have divided Ber- 
lin into parts, and given to the Com- 
munist regime a hundred miles of terri- 
tory surrounding the entire Berlin area. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Were not the State 
Department and the President in a posi- 
tion to know what communism was at 
that particular time? 

Mr, FERGUSON. There can be no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. WATKINS. Had they not infor- 
mation as to what Russia had done to 
Finland? 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is no doubt 
that Stalin had made an agreement with 
Hitler. 

Mr. WATKINS. I call the attention 
of the Senator to the fact that he said he 
did not think they understood what com- 
munism was. As a matter of fact, were 
they not in possession of enough infor- 
mation to have given them full light on 
the intentions of communism, and the 
fact that we could not live in the same 
world with them, as long as they carried 
out their program? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The reason the 
junior Senator from Michigan stated the 
situation in the way he did was that he 
cannot conceive how anyone who un- 
derstood communism could do the things 
that were done. Therefore he is giving 
to them the benefit of the doubt, taking 
it for granted they did not understand 
the full impact and the full meaning of 
communism. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator re- 
call that the President of the United 
States denounced Russia for having 
made an attack on Finland, even before 
Germany attacked Russia? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. And condemned the 
Russian regime as being as much of a 
dictatorship as the Hitler dictatorship 
in Germany? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, but I give the 
benefit of the doubt to all those who were 
dealing with this problem, because the 
junior Senator from Michigan, as he 
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secs and evaluates communism, cannot 
otherwise understand how these things 
could have been done by loyal and pa- 
triotic Americans. My reason for mak- 
ing this point today is that I am con- 
vinced, indeed I was never more con- 
vinced of anything in my life, that the 
people of America do not today under- 
stand socialism and do not understand 
Marxism. If they did they would be pay- 
ing more attention to the Kem amend- 
ment to the pending bill. 

That is what I want to bring out by 
the statement I am making before the 
Senate. Iam convinced that if the Amer- 
ican people, if the Congress of the United 
States of America, realized the evils of 
socialism, they would not stand idly by, 
as we stood idly by while the truth about 
communism was slowly dawning. That 
is why I am now addressing the Senate. 
It is because I feel so keenly about what 
socialism is, as I see socialism in Great 
Britain and elsewhere today. I am 
pleading with the British people to ap- 
preciate what socialism means and not 
to go further down the road to socialism, 
because the junior Senator from Mich- 
igan feels warm-hearted to the British 
people. I hope they will see socialism 
as it really is. I hope they will see that 
after they have gone down the road to 
socialism, they can never return to in- 
dividual enterprise. 

What will it lead to? Every socialistic 
step leads to more controls. And more 
controls ultimately and inevitably will 
lead to dictatorship and such a dictator- 
ship will be as evil as was the dictatorship 
of Germany, and as evil as the dictator- 
ship of Russia is today. I hope the Brit- 
ish people will realize that meaning of 
socialism. 

A Senator of the United States said to 
me yesterday, “I do not think we can put 
this provision into the bill. The rea- 
son is that it would be dictating the 
domestic policies of the British Empire, 
particularly of England, and they would 
resent it, and instead of our getting rid 
of the present Labor Socialist Govern- 
ment we would be giving it more power, 
and it would win at the next election.” 

Mr. President, that is an argument 
which anyone can understand, but I do 
not see the situation that way. The 
question now before the American people 
is, Must we, for fear of pushing socialism 
further on the English people, say to 
them, “We will not go into this question 
at all. We will stay away from it?” 
Must we tell them that we will stay away 
from it because we have to be careful and 
not have them pushed further into 
socialism? 

I ask the Senate: Will not the fact 
that we do not raise the issue, and do 
not take our stand, through this measure, 
with respect to the continuance of social- 
ization in Britain, make clear to the 
British people that we of America do not 
see what socialism is doing to Britain, 
that we do not fear socialism, and there- 
fore we do not care whether or not the 
British people adopt socialism? 

Will Britain be pushed into becoming 
a socialistic state more quickly and more 
deeply if we attach strings to the money 
we give her? I feel very keenly about 
this matter, Mr. President. I feel that 
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the British people will awaken if we take 
affirmative action. If we attach this 
condition to the money we give her in 
aid, her people will see socialism as it 
really is. They will realize more quickly 
and more certainly what socialism means 
to them and to the world if the Congress 
of the United States declares that it sees 
the evil of the socialism and recognizes 
what it means. 

Mr. President, if we do not adopt such 
an amendment as is now proposed the 
people of Britain will believe that we feel 
socialism is merely a mild menace, that 
it is not goirig to take the people of 
Britain down the wrong road. If we fail 
to take such action, the British people 
will believe that the American people do 
not see any danger in what the British 
Government is doing, and have no fears 
of the result. The people of Britain will 
believe that we fail to see that the econ- 
omy of Great Britain will be ruined by 
socializing the steel industry and further 
pushing the British people over the brink, 
to that point where they can no longer 
return to the individual enterprise 
system. 

If the Senate fails to act on the Kem 
amendment the British people will say 
that the subject was debated upon the 
floor of the Senate, and the Senate voted, 
by a large majority, their belief that so- 
cialism is not an evil. 

Mr. President, I say to the people of 
Great Britain and to the people of Amer- 
ica today that as I see the situation I 
cannot do other than vote for the amend- 
ment because I believe socialism to be 
a great evil. I believe that Great Britain 
cannot survive half socialistic and half 
individual enterprise system, or even 
three-quarters individual enterprise sys- 
tem and one-quarter socialistic. The 
minute the British Government takes 
over the British steel business, in that 
minute it will begin taking over other 
business. That is what taking over the 
steel business will lead to. Do not for- 
get that every particle of food in Great 
Britain is socialized even today. 

I cannot sit idly by and not speak out 
against what I believe to be a great evil 
in the world. That evil is Marxism; it 
is socialism, which is communism in a 
mild form. Any nation that adopts so- 
cialism will bring dictatorship upon it- 
self. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator have 
in mind the situation which will exist in 
the matter of competition for the world’s 
markets if the great industries of Great 
Britain are nationalized and come in 
competition in the same markets with 
the individual enterprise system, the pri- 
vate enterprise system of the United 
States? 

Mr. FERGUSON. We know what hap- 
pens in connection with every industry 
which is socialized. When an industry 
is socialized it has back of it all the power 
of taxation by the government, all the 
power of force, even to the point of eco- 
nomic sanctions in international rela- 
tions. Therefore, the American priv: te 
enterprise system, whether represented 
by General Motors, du Pont, or any other 
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large industry, will not have the power 
that a cartel under socialism has in the 
British Empire. 

Mr. WATKINS. In other words, I un- 
derstand the Senator from Michigan be- 
lieves socialization of an industry would 
in effect bring about a national cartel 
of the business or enterprise that was 
nationalized? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That must inevi- 
tably be the result. When the British 
Empire socializes the entire steel busi- 
ness that business becomes a govern- 
mental monopoly, a governmental cartel, 
and it is going to act in every place in the 
world as a governmental cartel. I care 
not how large a private enterprise may 
be, or how much money it has; it cannot 
compete with a monopoly controlled by 
the British Empire, which has back of it 
airplanes, guns, and economic sanctions 
and all that go with them. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the danger 
to our industry arise from the fact that 
when a British industry becomes nation- 
alized great areas of the world will be 
exclusively served by that industry, and 
American production will be excluded? 
The costs of operation under the private- 
enterprise system are lower, but even so, 
we cannot compete with a nationalized 
British industry because we will be ex- 
cluded from large areas of the world. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is exactly 
right. British nationalized industry will 
not be able to produce goods at the same 
price as goods produced by our free- 
enterprise industries. But that is not 
the point. Nationalized industry does 
not have to produce at as low a price as 
our industry can. If the British Gov- 
ernment controls the British industry it 
isamonopoly. That monopoly can press 
the goods of free-enterprise industries 
out of territories it controls. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not true that 
the United States today is being system- 
atically excluded from areas of the world 
by England under the identical system 
which Hitler adopted in Germany, and 
which was one of the causes for World 
War II? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is true. The 
reason is that Great Britain today is on 
the road to national monopoly of all its 
industry, and it sees nothing else but 
national monopoly as a policy to follow. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to ask 
the junior Senator from Michigan 
whether he would not like to add to the 
appeal he is making to the British people 
the suggestion that they are raising their 
own costs and lowering their own stand- 
ards of living. It seems to me that any 
appeal to the British people must take 
into account the fact that they are cut- 
ting their own throats. That appeals to 
me very much more than any appeal 
based on cutting us out of areas of trade, 
because I think we can stand that much 
better than the British people can stand 
what is being done to them. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I am 
certainly glad the able Senator from 
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Vermont made that statement on the 
floor of the Senate. It is certainly true 
that the harm which is being done to the 
British people is much greater than any 
harm which will be done to America. I 
can assure the Senate that I am not 
pleading today solely for the selfish in- 
terest of the American people and for 
their place in the markets of the world, 
although free markets are the corner- 
stone of our hopes for a free world and a 
world at peace. I do not believe we can 
have world peace if Europe becomes so- 
cialized. We cannot have world peace if 
the British Empire becomes socialized. 
Sooner or later, when the socialistic 
states become dictatorial, their influence 
will gravitate to the other dictators, and 
opposition will necessarily rise against 
our economic system and our political 
system. I have said before on the Senate 
fioor that I believe this is a cold war for 
the souls of men. and their beliefs in se- 
security through statism or security 
through freedom. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I will be glad to 
yield in a moment. Marxism, socialism, 
and communism are on the one side. 
The free-enterprise system is on the 
other. I understand that Socialists say, 
“We can have a world welfare state. We 
can have something like the Bill of 
Rights and still have socialism.” They 
do not, however, understand socialism or 
they would know that within the so- 
cialistic state there cannot exist a Bill 
of Rights for the individual liberties of 
the people. Under the socialistic state 
the British peopie cannot retain the old 
rights for which they fought and which 
they gained at Runnymede in 1215, be- 
cause the socialistic state and individual 
liberties and rights are absolutely an- 
tagonistic to each other. They will 
no more mix than will the communistic 
government of China and the National 
Government of China, or water and gas- 
oline. 

I now yield to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator speaks 
of world peace. Will he please explain 
how we can have world peace if the world 
is split up into areas of influence in 
which only one country can do business, 
and other countries are excluded? Will 
not the result be a depression in this 
country and in the world? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Certainly we can- 
not have world peace under those condi- 
tions. That is why the North Atlantic 
Pact aims to provide for freedom of 
movement of individuals and raw mate- 
rials between one country and another, 
uncontrolled by government monopoly 
or cartels. 

Mr. EASTLAND. How can the Amer- 
ican people be accused of selfishness in 
insisting upon the principles which are 
necessary to preserve the peace of the 
world? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have never felt 
that it was selfishness to point out to 
one’s fellow citizens and to the British 
people, and the people of the earth, the 
evils of socialism. We get our common 
law, and many of our principles of gov- 
ernment, from the British people. To- 
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day they should welcome a warning as to 
what is going on. It does not repreesnt 
outside interference, or selfishness. I 
am satisfied that if the British people 
realized what socialism is they would 
throw it off, because if there is any na- 
tion in the world that cannot make a 
go economically under a_ socialistic 
regime, it is the British Empire. 
For centuries the British Empire has 
lived upon interest and dividends from 
the stocks and bonds and capital invest- 
ments the world around. Now they are 
changing their entire economic system 
and trying to do away with stocks and 
bonds. How can they survive with no 
more dividends and no more interest? 
How could America survive with a So- 
cialist government? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I am intensely in- 
terested in the Senator’s remarks, to the 
effect that socialism cannot live along- 
side capitalism. As a preface to my 
question, let me say that a year ago last 
March, in 1948, I called attention to a 
statement made by Mr. Bevin and Mr. 
Wilson, of England. They said they 
wanted to be the “bridgehead” between 
Communist Soviet Russia and United 
States capitalism, indicating that they 
wanted to be neutral. Is there any dif- 
ference between the ultimate objectives 
of socialism and communism? Is it not a 
fact that they are both headed for the 
perfect state, with everything controlled 
by the state. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MALONE. It is merely a matter 
of the route they take. In other words, 
socialism professes to depend upon the 
regular machinery of government, vot- 
ing by peaceful means. 

Mr. FERGUSON. They depend upon 
what they call peaceful or evolutionary 
means. Communism is revolutionary, 
with precipitate and bloody means. 

Mr. MALONE. But is there any dif- 
ference in the ultimate end? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. They are one 
and the same thing, as I am trying to 
point out. I hope I may be able, in a 
small way, to point out that they lead 
down the same road, to dictatorial pow- 
er and dictatorship. Both arrive at dic- 
tatorship, one directly, the other ulti- 
mately and inevitably. Dictatorship is 
that which takes the liberties of the peo- 
ple into its possession and says, “Wait a 
while. We will keep these powers until 
you are able to carry on without a 
state.” As one who has spent his life in 
the law, I regard that as an idle dream. 
The time will never come when the peo- 
ple of the world can live without gov- 
ernment, without criminal law, without 
some control of those who would over- 
throw the principles of democratic gov- 
ernment, and even religion, in this 
country and all other countries. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. As a preface to my 
next question, I may say that I discussed 
this subject before the Senate a year ago 
last March. I said then that there is no 
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difference between the objectives of the 
two forms of government, just as the 
able Senator from Michigan has pointed 
out. A member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee took violent issue with me on 
the floor of the Senate. He stated that 
nothing like that could happen. 

Is it not probable, in the light of his- 
tory, that the ultimate objective of all 
controlled governments, whether they be 
socialistic or communistic, is the same? 
The beginning of control is the beginning 
of dictatorship. One control leads to 
another, and finally complete dictator- 
ship is the ultimate and inevitable result 
of either system. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is as the Sen- 
ator from Michigan sees it. There can 
be no doubt about it. The reason I have 
taken the floor today is to plead with my 
fellow Senators and with the British 
people to see the evils which characterize 
socialization, and the road down which 
socialization will lead them. There are 
none so blind as those who will not see. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I believe the Senator 
is doing the United States Senate a great 
service in calling attention emphatically 
and in a forceful manner to the almost 
criminal lack of a consistent foreign pol- 
icy. It may be said that we are responsi- 
ble for financing a Socialist system of 
government. Therefore we must take 
our share of responsibility. Mr. Churchill 
and most of the other great leaders in 
Europe and in Britain have said that if 
we were not financing the British So- 
cialist Government it would fall, and be 
replaced by a more conservative govern- 
ment. A few days ago a great leader in 
Belgium said, “Belgium cannot yet af- 
ford socialism.” In other words, they 
must work, and they are working, while 
we support the Socialist governments of 
Europe. 

The question of interfering with an- 
other government when we suggest how 
the money we give them should be ex- 
pended, let me make a comparison with 
the affairs of a bank. A man’s personal 
conduct is of little interest to a bank, 
and it is not able to interfere with his 
personal conduct, even though it may 
not be conducive to good business man- 
agement. But let that man go to a bank 
to borrow money to finance a contract or 
finance something the profitable con- 
summation of which depends upon his 
skill and attention, and immediately the 
bank has a direct interest in his affairs. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
He who controls the purse strings con- 
trols expenditures. 

Mr. MALONE. This is my point: The 
president of the bank or the cashier of 
the bank does not lend the borrower his 
own personal funds. He lends him 
money belonging to the depositors, and 
he must see that it is repaid. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MALONE. Is there any difference 
between the situation involved in the 
bank’s dealing with depositors’ money 
and the situation of the Congress deal- 
ing with the money of the taxpayers? 

Mr. FERGUSON. They are both 
trustees. 
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Mr. MALONE. In other words, the 
Congress of the United States has no 
money of its own. The only way it can 
get money is to take it from the tax- 
payers. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MALONE. We are in the position 
of a trustee for the taxpayers’ money, 
which we ourselves vote to collect. So 
it seems to me that we have a right to 
impose the conditions which we consider 
proper, because foreign countries are not 
forced to take the money. But if they 
take the money, they should take it under 
conditions laid down by Congress. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question at this point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Is there not one important 
difference in the comparison made by the 
Senator from Nevada of the relationship 
between the Congress and the taxpayers 
and the relationship between a bank and 
its depositors? The depositors place 
their money in the bank voluntarily. 
The taxpayers have it taken from them 
by compulsion of law. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JENNER. I should like to ask 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Michigan what the difference is between 
the situation of the British and our own 
situation, As I understand, Britain’s 
difficulty today is that she is spending 
more than she earns. Is not that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. JENNER. Does not the same sit- 
uation exist in this country? Are we not 
spending more than we earn? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Last year we spent 
$1,800,000,000 more than we earned; I 
think that is the correct amount. 

Mr. JENNER. And it is estimated 
that next year we shall have a deficit of 
from $5,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 or 
perhaps $10,000,000,000. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not know that 
it will go that high, but it could. 

Mr. JENNER. So I do not think we 
should be critical of England if we are 
silly enough to fall for her pleas to help 
her go on with socialization. If we do 
that, we are just like the drunkard who 
walks to the bar of a saloon and says, 
“Come on, boys; have a drink on me.” 
But he does not have enough money to 
pay for his own groceries at home. Today 
the United States cannot pay for its own 
groceries, but, acting like a drunken 
bum, it is saying, “Come on, boys; have 
a drink on me.” 

So we should not be too hard on Eng- 
land if we “fall” for that. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In view of the fact 
that Britain today, under her socializa- 
tion of medicine, has purchased 45,000,- 
000 pairs of eyeglasses for her peo- 
ple, one would think the people of Eng- 
land would be able to see the road they 
are traveling on and be able to turn back. 
Apparently there are only about 5,000,- 
000 people in the British Isles who have 
not received a pair of eyeglasses under 
their socialization of medicine. So per- 
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haps they did make a good investment, 
if the people will use the glasses to see. 

Mr. JENNER. They will not use them 
if we keep on “dishing it out” to them. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor will yield, let me ask whether he has 
information about the number of tou- 
pees the British people have been fur- 
nished under our ECA aid. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not have the 
figures, but I understand it is greatly in 
excess of the number of bald heads 
there. 

Mr. JENNER. How about the num- 
ber of girdles. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not have the 
figures, but I understand it is greatly in 
excess of the number of fat girls. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the Senator if he understands that there 
is now before the Congress a serious pro- 
posal, on the part of several Senators, 
which would practically make a public 
utility out of all American business. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I am familiar 
with those bills. Those who sponsor the 
bills seek to use the same means to stop 
depression that they attempted to use in 
January to stop inflation. The remedy 
they propose is the same in either case. 
It is Government control. 

Mr. MALONE. If the Senator will 
yield further, let me inquire whether he 
is familiar with what that bill would do. 
Under it we shall be headed along the 
same road that England and all other 
socialized countries travel. First we 
must have Government control of all 
private business. This bill throws out 
the bait that if a new business is sought 
to be commenced or if an old business 
seeks to expand or to borrow money from 
the Government out of the $11,000,000,- 
000 fund, of which $4,000,000,000 will be 
used for administrative expenses—and 
that would seem to be sufficient—the 
business which wishes to take such a 
step must obtain a permit to operate 
from a Government board which is to 
be set up. Having served for 8 years on 
a State public service commission, I un- 
derstand something about the workings 
of boards. No doubt that board will de- 
termine whether the business needs the 
loun and whether it meets the test of 
necessity and convenience. Before being 
eligible to receive the Government money 
the business will have to agree to permit 
the Government to control the business. 
In other words, whenever the board 
thinks the business should be established 
the board will issue a permit for that 
purpose. Business will then be operated 
in the same manner as the railroads or 
other public utility under a public utility 
commission or under the Federal Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Under such an arrangement, with the 
board having the means of providing for 
amortization over a period of 5 years, 
instead of 10 years, under the internal 
revenue act, the business will be under 
the direct control of the board. 

Let me say parenthetically that of 
course the depression into which we are 
moving ourselves has been caused by 
cutting the floor from under wages and 
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under the proposal of the bill to which 
I have been referring, the Government 
will take over business for the alleged 
purpose of curing the depression. 

Let me ask the Senator from Michigan 
whether he sees any difference between 
that type of procedure and the socializa- 
tion of industry in England. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Only that when 
the people of the United States wake up 
to what is going on, they will check it 
and throw it out. That is the difference. 

Mr. MALONE. It is my opinion that 
if the Congress were allowed to go home - 
for 60 days, what the junior Senator 
from Michigan has just stated would oc- 
cur. I think he is absolutely correct 
about that, but unless a check is soon 
Hire on such operations, it may be too 
ate. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think a visit to 
our respective constituencies would be 
of great benefit to the legislative process. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Michigan will yield fur- 
ther, let me inquire whether he agrees 
that the proposal of the bill to which I 
have been referring is based on the same 
old plan of having the Government take 
charge of all business and also going into 
deficit financing. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Oh, yes. The law- 
yers and economists in various Govern- 
ment departments are attempting to be 
the planners and the ones to chart the 
course. The course they are proposing 
would result in what the Senator has in- 
dicated. 

Mr. MALONE. Under these arrange- 
ments, England and various other na- 
tions of Europe are included in our 
budget. They are as much a part of it as 
the Department of the Interior. I won- 
der whose budget will we get in on, after 
we are unable to squeeze any More money 
out of the pockets of the American tax- 
payers? 

Mr. FERGUSON. We have no place 
to go except to the American people. 

Mr. President, as I said when I began 
my remarks, I feel that this matter is of 
such importance, not only to the people 
of the United States, but to the people 
of the British Empire and to the people 
of the world, that I believe I would not 
be doing my full duty as a United States 
Senator if I did not take the floor at 
this time to make this statement. I 
have sought to describe how I feel about 
the great problem of the world today, 
the great cold war between totalitarian, 
communistic, and socialistic power on 
the one hand, and the Republic we have 
in our country and the enterprise sys- 
tem of the United States, on the other. 
It is a battle, and we have reached the 
critical point. In other words, we are at 
the crossroads. The fate of mankind 
hangs in the balance. 

Therefore, I rose on this occasion to 
state how I feel about the whole prob- 
lem. I hope the British people will feel 
that this proposal is not directed against 
them for any purpose of damaging them 
or reflecting upon them. To the con- 
trary, they should realize that our pur- 
pose is to aid them and to enable them 
to continue on the great road they have 
traveled in the past. After all, they 
founded the common law. They estab- 
lished governments around the world, so 
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that it could truly be said that the sun 
never set on the British flag. They have 
a place in the world. It is too bad that 
they have undertaken this step down the 
road of socialization, which ultimately 
will destroy all for which they have stood 
in the past. In time it will envelop, and 
could destroy, the things for which our 
institutions stand. I hope they will real- 
ize that, and will understanc that the 
position we take on this matter is not 
an attempt by outside forces, by for- 
eigners, by people in the United States, 
- to dictate the domestic policy of Britain; 
for that is not our purpose. Our pur- 
pose is to do nothing but wave a flag of 
warning, to say to them, “Here is the evil 
road ahead. If you voluntarily go down 
it, you will not receive the aid of the 
taxpayers of the United States, who have 
furnished this aid to you out of their 
earnings in 2 republic, under an individ- 
ual enterprise system. We would not 
have you feel that we believe you are on 
the right road, when we know as a mat- 
ter of fact you are on the road that will 
destroy not only free institutions, but 
the very existence and welfare of your 
people.” 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nevada for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Ishould like to ask the 
distinguished junior Senator from Michi- 
gan whether he is fully aware—and Iam 
sure he must be—that the money we 
have already furnished Europe has been 
utilized to manufacture and deliver the 
goods mentioned in 88 trade treaties 
which Marshal-plan countries have made 
with Russia and with the countries be- 
hind the iron curtain since World War 
II? Is he aware further that each of 
the 88 trade treaties, 4 of which I submit- 
ted for the record during the intital ECA 
debate—and listed the entire number at 
that time, covering the sending of proc- 
essed materials, manufactures, goods, 
machinery, tool steel, ball bearings, 
engines, locomotives, and everything 
needed by Russia and the iron-curtain 
countries for the consolidation of their 
gains in Europe and also in Asia, and 
that the treaties are being financed by 
ECA funds? In other words, is the Sen- 
ator aware that those treaties are being 
carried out through our aid of raw ma- 
terials and money furnished by the 
United States for the establishment of 
plants and for the processing of goods 
comprising a manufacturing in transit 
rate? 

It seems to me it is time for us to 
call the roll, to check to see against whom 
the cold war is being waged, especially 
since the bilateral treaties have been 
made in flagrant violation of all agree- 
ments between our country and England, 
including an agreement under which 
Britain is to receive several million dol- 
lars worth of grain and foodstuffs, in 

exchange for machinery which will be 
shipped to Russia. Moreover, in South 
America, in areas which have been taken 
into the sterling bloc, Argentina for ex- 
ample, Britain is buying meats, and 
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shipping oil, the drilling, prospecting for, 
and processing are all being financed 
with United States money. This agree- 
ment practically stops all shipments of 
petroleum products from this country to 
the Argentine. In view of all this, I wart 
to ask the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan whether he thinks the pro- 
posed amendment in fact goes far 
enough? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I think the 
Kem amendment, which is to apply to 
socialization in the future, is the flag of 
warning, as the American people see it, 
and it can save not only Great Britain 
but the other European countries, be- 
cause there will be no doubt as to where 
we stand. I cannot at this time com- 
ment on the various treaties. I have 
heard them discussed by the Senator 
from Nevada on the floor. He is familiar 
with those facts, and I could not add 
anything to his statement of what is 
being done under the treaties at the 
present time. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Is the Senator from 
Michigan familiar with the fact that 
both England and France have separate 
nonaggression pacts with Russia, which 
say in so many words that England and 
France not only will assist Russia eco- 
nomically, following a war, which they 
are doing, but also that they will not join 
any alliance affecting interests which 
are not common to, or to the benefit of, 
the principal parties to those treaties? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I believe those 
are the terms of the treaties. But Eng- 
land and France say the provisions have 
not been violated by them in entering 
into the North Atlantic Pact with us. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I should like 
to say at the outset of my remarks that 
as I proceed I invite any inquiries which 
may be addressed to me by any Member 
of the Senate. I. shall be particularly 
glad if those who do not agree with what 
I have previously said or with what I am 
about to say will interrupt me so that the 
facts I have stated and which I propose 
to state, together with the principles 
upon which I am relying, may be tried 
out in the crucible of debate, 

What has been said by the eminent 
Senators who have preceded me, it seems 
to me, goes to the very warp and woof 
of western civilization as we know it. If 
these principles are unsound, if they do 
not apply to the subjects which we have 
under discussion, it seems to me it is in- 
cumbent upon those who are opposed to 
the amendment to advise the Senate and 
the American people why the principles 
do not apply, and why the facts we are 
asserting are unsound or are untrue. 

It seems to me in the course of the dis- 
cussion today the idea has been presented 
time and time again that we in the 
United States are ourselves becoming en- 
meshed in socialism and in the devices 
of the so-called welfare state. There 
came to my attention today for the first 
time a wireless bulletin issued by the 
Department of State under date of Au- 
gust 5, 1949. The bulletin carries the 
heading, “Prepared by International 
Press and Publications Division, OIE, and 
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transmitted overseas for information of 
foreign service officers and for publica- 
tion of appropriate parts in foreign 
press.” 

In other words, Mr. President, I take it 
this wireless bulletin is sent out by the 
State Department with the express idea 
that it contains desirable information 
to come to the knowledge of the Foreign 
Service officers and to be published in the 
foreign press. The portion that par-“ 
ticularly intrigued me is the Foreign 
Service section, to which this note is ap- 
pended: “For information of missions 
and not for publication.” In other words, 
I take it that what I am about to read, 
the State Department desired to bring 
to the attention of the Foreign Service 
officers of our Government abroad, but 
did not mean to authorize its publication 
by them. 

There appears under the section to 
which I have just referred, under the 
heading “Comments on English journey,” 
reference to an article by Miss Margaret 
Marshall, appearing in the magazine Na- 
tion. This statement is then made: 

Miss Marshall believes Britain “may be 
expected to continue her experiment in 
democratic socialism” and principle of “fair 
shares” for all and comments: 

If we have any sense as a nation we will 
realize that “fair shares for all” is the condi- 
tion of England’s psychological health—as it 
is also only real defense, in Britain or any 


other country against blackmail of com- 
munism. 


I come now to the sentence tc which 
I invite the particular attention of Sen- 
ators, reading as follows: 

And we will support Britain's recovery with 


security even if it costs us the price, say, of a 
few atom bombs or 6 months of war. 


I take it, Mr. President, that what is 
occurring is that the State Department 
is sending to the foreign officers of the 
United States throughout the world z 
statement—a quotation, it is true—to the 
effect that we will support Britain’s re- 
covery even if it costs us the price of a 
few atom bombs with 6 months of war. 

Mr. President, under those circum- 
stances, is it not time for us to stop, look, 
and listen? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. Of course, we are get- 
ting into the field of conjecture when we 
talk about estimating the time a war 
might last. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri have any idea that a war with a 
great nation such as Russia could be 
terminated within 6 months? 

Mr. KEM. I take it that if the quota- 
tion disseminated by the State Depart- 
ment means anything, it means that we 
would be willing to spend a few atom 
bombs and a war of 6 months’ duration 
to support the socialistic regime of Great 
Britain. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. KEM. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Of course, our expe- 
rience, in the opinion of the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada, would not exactly in- 
clude a war that could be turned on and 
off like a spigot, that we could conduct it 


1949 


for 6 months and then quit. Does the 
junior Senator from Missouri agree with 
that idea? 

Mr. KEM. It seems that the writer 
believes that we can turn it on for 6 
months, and then if we have not at that 
time successfully defended the socialis- 
tic regime of Great Britain, we can turn 
it off. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to make 
the further comment that many authori- 
ties throughout the world, in their seri- 
ous moments, in speaking of a possible 
world war III, have gone so far as to 
say that the war might last 15 to 20 
years. That is a serious consideration. 

Mr. KEM. I certainly agree with the 
Senator from Nevada that it is ex- 
tremely serious, but apparently the 
more or less astute observer who is 


quoted by the State Department for the 


information of our foreign offices 
throughout the world believes that 6 
months would do the job, or that we 
should not commit ourselves for more 
than 6 months to accomplish the 
purpose. 

Mr. President, in yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Post there appeared, under date 
line of London, August 6, an Associated 
Press dispatch from which I quote in 
part: 

A Labor Party source expressed indigna- 
tion at the proposal of Senator KEM, Repub- 
lican, of Missouri, to cut off American help 
from nations which nationalize basic in- 
dustries. The question of nationalization is 
one of the hottest political subjects in all 
England. “That would be a direct violation 
of American high-level promises to keep out 
of the internal policies of Marshall-aid na- 
tions," he said. 


I should like to ask just who the high- 
level Americans are who made these 
promises, and exactly what was their 
authority for such promises. Is it not 
clear, Mr. President, that any authority 
they might have to make representa- 
tions to any foreign nation could be 
based only upon the action of the Con- 
gress of the United States? Do we have 
anyone in the Government who is au- 
thorized and directed to make represen- 
tations to foreign governments which go 
beyond what has been authorized by the 
Congress? $ 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. Ishall be glad to yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the Senator from 
Missouri recall that practically all the 
foreign policies and agreements put be- 
fore the Senate of the United States in 
the past 24% years had already been 
agreed upon, that before they were pre- 
sented to the Senate they were sold to the 
American people through the press, and 
by the time they came to the Senate it 
has been represented to be a breach of 
faith on the part of the Senate if it de- 
bates the question at any length, let 
alone to turn down the proposal? 

Mr. KEM. I think that is undoubtedly 
true. Certain instances of that kind 
have occurred in which the State Depart- 
ment held out representations as to what 
it expected the Congress to do. But it 
so happens in this instance that Congress 
has already acted in the matter. When 
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we passed the original ECA authoriza- 
tion act we laid down certain conditions 
upon which American aid would and 
would not be granted. The point I want 
to make is that if any of the high-level 
American sources referred to made any 
representations to the contrary, in the 
first place, they were not authorized, and, 
in the second place, the persons to whom 
the representations were made were 
charged with notice of what the Ameri- 
can law was in respect to those represen- 
tations. Any aid that has been granted 
by the United States under the so-called 
Marshall plan is authorized by the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1948, which was 
signed by the President of the United 
States on April 3 of that year. That act 
provides in section 115 for certain bi- 
lateral and multilateral undertakings. 
The Administrator of ECA is authorized 
to enter into agreements only upon cer- 
tain conditions. In other words, he is 
authorized to require that any partici- 
pating country which deals with him 
shall enter into certain agreements as to 
what it will and will not do. 

When the Administrator, Mr. Hoffman, 
was before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee he stated that he had entered into a 
large number of agreements and that the 
agreements were then in full force and 
effect. Let us see whether those agree- 
ments are any different in effect from 
what is now proposed in the pending 
amendment. I should like to sketch 
very briefly the conditions which the 
Administrator is authorized, under the 
existing law, to prescribe. In the first 
place, he is authorized to make condi- 
tions promoting industrial and agricul- 
tural production. In that connection it 
will be remembered that Mr. Hoffman 
was asked, when he was before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, as to the 
effect of nationalization or socialization 
of production processes, and he replied, 
without qualification, that socialism 
slows down the process. He is directly 
authorized to make conditions promot- 
ing industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion. If he wanted to say to any of the 
participating nations, “If you socialize or 
nationalize any more industries I am 
going to cut off your aid,” is there any 
possible contention that he would not be 
authorized to do that? If such a con- 
tention is to be made it would be very 
interesting to hear it made during the 
course of this debate. So far, in dis- 
cussing the matter, I have never heard 
it suggested. 

If, under the existing law Mr. Hoffman 
is already authorized to make such a con- 
dition, how can it be said that it is an 
unwarranted interference in the internal 
affairs of a foreign nation for Congress 
itself to make such a condition? Is it 
a perfectly proper and warranted and 
usual condition for our agent, the Ad- 
trinistrator of the ECA, to make such a 
condition, and does it become improper 
and unwarranted and unusual when the 
Congress itself makes the condition? If 
there is a difference, let those who are 
urging it point it out. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield? 
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Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. JENNER. Has it not been the 
policy of the same State Department to 
inject its ideas into many other govern- 
ments all over the face of the earth? 
For example, I will ask the distinguished 
Senator if the State Department has not 
laid down certain conditions against 
Spain, as to why she cannot and should 
not have money. 

Mr. KEM. Yes; and Mr. Acheson has 
given us the benefit of his views on that 
subject. I think I can refer to them, 
if the Senator will bear with me for a 
moment. 

Mr. Acheson, according to an article 
appearing in the Washington Post of 
July 14, 1949, stated that he was flatly 
opposed to lending or giving Spain any 
American funds until Spain made cer- 
tain economic reforms suggested by the 
United States. I invite attention par- 
ticularly to that language, “until Spain 
made certain economic reforms sug- 
gested by the United States.” 

Mr. JENNER. So we inject ourselves, 
and lay down certain conditions as to 
Spain, even our State Department does 
that, not to mention it being done by 
an act of Congress. 

If the Senator will yield further, did 
not our foreign-policy leaders send to 
China General Marshall, the man who 
was the author of the great Marshall 
plan for western Europe, with certain 
propositions for China, which were, in 
substance, that “if you will, Mr. Chiang 
Kai-shek, take the Communists into your 
Chinese National Government, then we 
will come along and help you?” Chiang 
Kai-shek refused, and since they would 
not meet the conditions which our State 
Department officials and diplomats laid 
down, we pulled the rug from under the 
Chinese Government, and permitted the 
Communists to come in and take Man- 
churia, and in fact all of China, prac- 
tically. Did we not lay down condi- 
tions in that instance? 

Mr. KEM. We certainly did, and that 
was done during the time when the 
United States was represented in China 
by the distinguished author of the Mar- 
shall plan. 

Mr. JENNER. Asa matter of fact, did 
not the White Paper on China, recently 
issued by the Department of State and 
discussed so much here in the last few 
days, lay down certain conditions which 
would determine in the future our for- 
eign policy in the Far East? 

Mr. KEM. Iso understand. 

Mr. JENNER. Then I wish to ask the 
distinguished Senator, who is the author 
of the pending amendment, why it is 
wrong for the American people, who can- 
not pay their own expenses, to lay down 
for a nation which has come to us with 
a hand full of “give me” and a mouth 
full of “reach” year after year certain 
conditions which will at least bring about 
greater production and cheaper produc- 
tion so that that country's dollar prices 
may be stabilized? 

Mr. KEM. I have been trying to find 
out the answer to that for several 
months. I wrote Mr. Hoffman, the Ad- 
ministrator of the ECA, suggesting that 
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a good many people were interested in 
that question and that a public discus- 
sion of it might be of interest to the 
American people. He declined. 

I suggested to other Senators, and the 
impresarios of various radio programs 
have suggested to them, that it would be 
interesting for them to air their views 
publicly on that subject, and, with the 
exception of the able and pleasant Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], so 
far as I know, none of them have been 
heard from. 

The nearest I have seen to any official 
explanation of the situation appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor of June 
27,1949. In that newspaper, under that 
date, there appeared under the by line of 
Mr. Roscoe Drummond a statement 
which purported to give the views 
of Paul Hoffman, ECA Administrator, 
regarding this amendment. 

As soon as that was brought to my 
attention I wrote a letter to the editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor, in which 
I set out in order what I conceived to be 
the answers to the points made by Mr. 
Drummond. The first point was: 

It is said that American assistance under 
ECA is not either underwriting or furthering 
industrial nationalization in any of the aided 
countries. 


The second point made was: 

It is said that, in effect, the Marshall plan 
is a deterrent to nationalization, and that 
nationalization would have gone further in 
Europe today if it were not for the Marshall 
plan. 


The third point was: 

It is said that the United States should not 
assume to dictate the internal economic af- 
fairs of any country. 


Mr. JENNER. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEM. I shall yield, but I should 
like to say, in connection with what I 
have read, that the authority of the 
article written by Mr. Drummond was 
weakened to some extent by the fact 
that effective July 15 Mr. Drummond 
became Chief of the Information Divi- 
sion, Office of Special Representation, 
Paris office, VCA. 

Mr. JENNER. As I understand, in this 
amendment the Senator is not asking 
Great Britain to give up what she al- 
ready has done the way of socialization. 
She can keep her socialized coal mines, 
her socialized medicine, her socialized 
banks, her socialized railroads, so far as 
she has gone, her socialized radio, 
her socialized-postal system. The Sen- 
ator is not asking her to give up those 
things she has already done. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. KEM. Certainly I am not. 

Mr. JENNER. All the Senator is say- 
ing by the amendment is that the Mar- 
shall plan was supposed to help the Eng- 
lish Government out of a crisis, and the 
only way they can get out of that crisis 
is to produce more goods which would 
be acceptable in the market, in other 
words, at cheaper prices, and by suc- 
cumbing to the lure of this socialized 
government, and a rigged monetary sys- 
tem, she has utterly failed, and is failing 
every day, even with the Marshall-plan 
aid. 

Mr. KEM. Yes. 
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Mr, JENNER. It is admitted by 
Churchill, “Barney” Baruch, and all 
others who are supposed to know, that 
they are not succeeding. Under the ap- 
propriations we have made, Great Britain 
has gotten at least a third of all the 
money given to the Marshall plan coun- 
tries. Is not that correct? 

Mr.KEM. They have been getting the 
lion’s share, to which I suppose they 
think they are entitled. 

Mr. JENNER. Of the appropriations 
for last year they got well over a billion 
and some three hundred million dollars, 
did they not? 

Mr, KEM. It is supposed they will 
receive this year $900,000,000, but they 
have suggested to the OEEC that that 
amount is insufficient, and that they 
should receive $600,000,000 more, or a 


total for the current year of approxi- . 


mately $1,500,000,000. 

Mr. JENNER. So that the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator is to stop 
a condition, a theory of government, 
which is destroying the very thing we 
are trying to accomplish, namely, to stop 
socialism and stop it where it is. The 
Senator is not trying to interfere with 
what England has already done. 

Has the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri ever contemplated what might 
happen to this country if we should con- 
tinue to give our money all over the world 
for socialistic experiments, at a time 
when we ourselves cannot pay our own 
bills, at a time when our deficit is far 
greater than that of Great Britain? 
Has the Senator contemplated what 
might happen to this country? Has he 
considered that, in proposing the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I have con- 
sidered it with fear and trembling, and 
I have realized that many persons 
throughout the world think that the 
strategy of dictator Stalin—“Good old 
Joe,” as he has been called—is to conquer 
us by bankrupting us. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. During the interroga- 
tion of the Senator from Missouri by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] he 
asked the Senator from Missouri if what 
he was endeavoring to do by his amend- 
ment was to stop socialism in Great 
Britain. I do not understand that to be 
the purpose of the amendn.ent. 

Mr. KEM. Not at all. The purpose is 
to stop the progress of socialism in all 
the participating countries. There has 
been much said about socialization in 
England. As a matter of fact, across the 
Channel in France socialization has gone 
much further than it has in England. 
England has socialized today about 10 of 
her basic industries, or about one-fifth of 
her total economy. In France already 
23 basic industries have been socialized, 
or about two-fifths of her economy. The 
purpose of the amendment is not directed 
against Britain, as has been often said. 
It is directed against socialism through- 
out the participating countries. It is an 
effort to save the free enterprise system 
in the entire group of countries. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 
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Mr. WATKINS. As I understand the 
amendment, and I asked the Senator if 
this is the correct interpretation of what 
he is saying in effect in the amendment, 
it is that “No matter what you want 
over there you cannot count on us to 
give you the money to further it.” 

Mr. KEM. Exactly. 

Mr. WATKINS. In other words, the 
Senator does not intend by his amend- 
ment to tell France and Britain what 
kind of an economic system they are to 
have? 

Mr. KEM. That is true. 

Mr. WATKINS. What the Senator is 
trying to say is, “You cannot use our 
help, you cannot call on the American 
taxpayer to further these schemes.” Is 
that what the Senator means by his 
amendment? 3 

Mr. KEM. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. That seems to be a 
little different from what the Senator 
from Indiana said was the purpose of the 
Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. KEM. I think the Senator from 
Utah is quite right. We are not laying 
down to these countries any direction as 
to what they should do. We are merely 
laying down a condition to their receiving 
our aid. We are telling them that if they 
want to continue in this career of social- 
ism they will have to go it alone; that 
they will be without the assistance of the 
money of the American taxpayer. 

Mr. WATKINS, Is it not also the Sen- 
ator’s purpose, or does not the Senator 
have in mind, that by helping and aiding 
the socialization of the various countries 
we are directing a blow at our own pri- 
vate enterprise system of business in 
America? 

Me. KEM. I think there can be no 
question about that. We are building up 
great cartels, nationalist industries, in 
these countries which can trade all over 
the world. They will have the advantage 
of freedom of taxation at home, govern- 
ment financing, and monopoly of the 
home markets, which will put them in 
ideal situation to dump goods abroad. 

Mr, WATKINS. In other words, they 
will be in position to command exclu- 
sively certain areas of the world in the 
way of trade? j; 

Mr. KEM. And penalize our free-en- 
terprise traders any time anywhere they 
want to do so. 

Mr. WATKINS. As a matter of fact 
then, the Senator’s amendment is in ef- 
fect a defense measure proposal to de- 
fend and protect the free-enterprise 
system at home. 

Mr. KEM. I am hopeful that if the 
amendment is adopted and if such a 
condition is placed on our aid the coun- 
tries involved will see the error of their 
way and not continue the socialization 
program. In that event the effect will 
be what the Senator suggests. 

Ar. WATKINS. Is it not true that 
communism itself started out as mere 
socialism, and finally in order to make it 
work it was necessary to have dictatorial 
power to put over that type of program, 
to give it a semblance of success? Is that 
not the danger in the socialization of 
government? 

Mr. KEM. There can be no question 
that Lenin had in mind pure Marxism, 
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and when it went into operation in Rus- 
sia what we know as communism was 
developed as an after result. But it is 
the fruit of the same tree of socialism, 
and has its roots in the doctrines of 
Marx and Engels, and in that sense it is 
exactly the same as has already been 
pointed out. Therefore, the objective is 
the same—the abolition of private free 
enterprise and the free-enterprise sys- 
tem of production. The only difference 
is the means of attaining that result. 
The Communist says, “I will go to any 
extent. I will go to the extent of revolu- 
tion and bloodshed.” The Socialist says, 
3 prefer the peaceful means of infiltra- 
on.” 

Mr. WATKINS. Have not the Com- 
munists in effect told us that as soon as 
they have their system well established 
they will finally bring about true social- 
ism? Do they not claim that they are 
using a dictatorship at the present time 
only in order to get the system estab- 
lished, and then finally when it has been 
established they will go into pure social- 
ism, and thereby make unnecessary the 
powers they now exercise? 

Mr. KEM. I think perhaps some rep- 
resentations to that effect have been 
made. To be frank with the Senator 
from Utah, I should not attach great 
importance to what they say about it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does not the Sena- 
tor feel that in Great Britain, in order 
that the system they are now adopting, 
the nationalization of their industries, 
may have even a semblance of success, 
it will be necessary in the end for the 
British Government to have dictatorial 
power to put the program over? 

Mr. KEM. I think that is becoming 
abundantly clear. I think it is clear that 
there is not very much difference between 
Sir Stafford Cripps’ ideas and Dr. Hjal- 
mar Schacht's ideas. I was very much 
interested in an article which appeared 
in the Washington Sunday Star yester- 
day, written by Nora Beloff, London, ob- 
server, Washington correspondent. I 
should like to quote very briefly from 
the article: 

The belief is rapidly gaining ground in 
American business and political quarters 
that, from an economic point of view, British 
socialism is quickly developing into national 
socialism of the prewar German type. 

This view, generally accompanied by com- 
parisons between Sir Stafford Cripps and the 
Nazi, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, is turning up 
with depressing regularity in public oratory, 
congressional debate, newspapers, and car- 
toons. It is also expressed in blunt lan- 
guage by American officials in closed-door 
monetary and trade talks with representa- 
tives of the British Government. 


I take it that is what the Senator from 
Utah has in mind, 

Mr. WATKINS. That is what I have 
in mind. It seems to me that has been 
the history of every one of the countries 
which has attempted to adopt a social- 
istic program. They have finally found 
it necessary to have dictatorial powers 
before they could even obtain a sem- 
blance of success, even to make it appear 
on the surface to be successful, if it 
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finally succeeds or not. As I have fol- 
lowed developments in England, in 
France, and in other countries it seems 
to me that the nationalization of their 
industries is going right on down the 
same road that Russia took. Unless 
there is a stop to it, there will be danger 
to our own country by reflex action. It 
will have an effect on our own industries 
and our own economic system, as well as 
on their own people. 

I wish to observe further that it seems 
to me we will have difficulty in connec- 
tion with the Atlantic Pact members by 
reason of this development, if it con- 
tinues much further. If it goes to its 
logical conclusion they will finally find 
that the governments in question are not 
the type and kind of governments they 
started out with and that they will be 
totalitarian in effect. We will find our- 
selves in partnership with countries 
which will be blood brothers at least to 
Russia and Nazi Germany, and if they 
continue as they are now going they will 
assume dictatorial power. Does the 
Senator have that in mind in connection 
with his presentation? 

Mr. KEM. Yes; exactly. And if we 
may believe the Washington correspond- 
ent and London observer, that conclu- 
sion is rapidly gaining ground in Ameri- 
can business and political quarters. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit another question? 

Mr. KEM. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. As I recall, at one 
time many people thought that the ex- 
periment in Russia was a kind of noble 
experiment; that it was intended to bring 
greater benefits to the poor and the 
downtrodden. For a long time we went 
along with them until we finally woke 
up, and then we found a complete dicta- 
torship, a more bloody dictatorship than 
that of the czars of Russia. 

Mr. KEM. It seems that that view 
was perhaps held by certain persons in 
high places at both Yalta and Tehran. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to say for the 
Recorp that the article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond, which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor of June 27, 1949, may be 
found in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, page A4642, under the 
heading “Does the Marshall Plan Aid 
Socialism? No.” The letter written by 
the junior Senator from Missouri to the 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor 
appears at the same place in the RECORD, 
under the heading “Does the Marshall 
Plan Aid Socialism? Yes.” 

I wish io animadvert on the statement 
of the high source in London who is 
quoted in the Associated Press dispatch 
of last Saturday to the effect that for us 
to place a condition on American aid, as 
proposed in this amendment, would be a 
direct violation of the American high- 
level promises to keep out of the internal 
policy of Marshall aid countries. 

I was saying that the original authori- 
zation act, under which the Marshall 
plan was established, provided for certain 
agreements as to conditions to be im- 
posed by the Administrator in extending 
aid, which conditions were to be em- 
bodied in so-called bilateral or multi- 
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lateral agreements. The first condition 
in the group of conditions to which I re- 
ferred was as follows: 


1. Promoting industrial and agricultural 
production. 


Other conditions are: 


2. Taking financial and monetary meas- 
ures necessary to stabilize its currency, es- 
tablish or maintain a valid rate of exchange, 
to balance its governmental budget as soon 
as practicable, and generally to restore or 
maintain confidence in its monetary system, 

3. Cooperating with other participating 
countries in facilitating and stimulating an 
increasing interchange of goods and services, 

4, Making efficient and practical use, with- 
in the framework of a joint program for Eu- 
ropean recovery, of the resources of such 
participating country. 

5. Facilitating the transfer to the United 
States by sale, exchange, barter, or otherwise 
for stock-piling or other purposes, for such 
period of times as may be agreed to, and upon 
reasonable terms and in reasonable quanti- 
ties, of materials which are required by the 
United States as a result of deficiencies or 
potential deficiencies in its own resources. 

6. Placing in a special account a deposit in 
the currency of such country, in commen- 
surate amounts and under such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed to between such 
country and the Government of the United 
States, when any commodity or service is 
made available through any means author- 
ized under this title, and is furnished to the 
participating country on a grant basis. 


That was the origin of the so-called 
counterpart funds, which, incidentally, 
have been used to the extent of more 
than $400,000,000 to retire the national 
debt of Great Britain. 

The Administrator is authorized to 
make agreements— 

7. Publishing in such country and trans- 
mitting to the United States, not less fre- 
quently than every calendar quarter after 
the date of the agreement, full statements of 
operations under the agreement, including a 
report of the use of funds, commodities, and 
services received under this title. 

8. Furnishing promptly, upon request of 
the United States, any relevant information 
which would be of assistance to the United 
States in determining the nature and scope 
of operations and the use of assistance pro- 
vided under this title. 

9. Recognizing the principle of equity in 
respect to the drain upon the natural re- 
sources of the United States. 

10. Submitting for the decision of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice or of any arbitral 
tribunal mutually agreed upon any case 
espoused by the United States Government 
involving compensation of a national of the 
United States for governmental measures 
affecting his property rights, including con- 
tracts with or concessions from such country. 


Under those circumstances it seems 


perfectly clear that the framers of the 


Marshall Plan Act intended that certain 
strings should be placed upon the use of 
the Marshall-plan money. The Admin- 
istrator of the ECA was authorized and 
directed to enter into contracts with the 
participating countries with reference to 
those conditions. 

It is said that we should not interfere. 
Can it be said that any country can agree 
to these conditions, or almost any one of 
them, without subjecting itself to inter- 
ference by the United States in its 
affairs? Take the condition of “furnish- 
ing promptly, upon request of the United 
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States, any relevant information which 
would be of assistance to the United 
States in determining the nature and 
scope of operations and the use of assist- 
ance provided under this title.” 

Could there be any greater inter- 
ference than the right of the United 
States to demand information as to the 
operations of the government of the par- 
ticipating country? 

Mr. President, I think we will all agree 
that it is the ardent wish of the Amer- 
ican people not to interfere in the affairs 
of any foreign country. But when for- 
eign countries come to us and ask us 
for great sums of money representing 
taxcs levied upon the American people, 
those countries m ake their affairs our 
affairs. They place themselves in the 
position of necessarily submitting, if 
they want the money, to reasonable con- 
ditions which may be imposed by the 
American Congress upon its use. “hat 
is all that is being sought by the pend- 

_ing amendment. The Congress of the 
United States is asked to place a condi- 
tion upon the further use of our money 
in any of the participating countries. 

We may say that we do not want to 
interfere in Great Britain. We have a 
dispatch from London saying that the 
mere suggestion of this amendment has 
aroused great denunciation. Very well, 
Mr. President. What is sauce for the 
goose should be sauce for the gander. 
Great Britain has been aiding other 
countries and sending money all over 
the world in the form of grants and 
loans. What did she do when she sent 
the money? Knowing the British char- 
acter as we do, we ought to know that 
the British imposed conditions on the 
use of their money. I shall undertake 
to show that that is exactly what has 
taken place. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not true that 
what we are doing over there by helping 
Great Britain at her request and upon 
her supplication is having a profound 
effect upon the domestic affairs of the 
United States? 

Mr. KEM. I am sure it is. I am sure 
that the sending abroad of such tre- 
mendous amounts of money cannot help 
but have the effect of weakening our own 
economy. Let me make this suggestion 
to the Senator: When we build an elec- 
tric plant in the Tennessee Valley, the 
Sacramento Valley, the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, or the Missouri Valley, that money is 
kept at home in our own economy. The 
cost of the enterprise is paid out to Amer- 
ican laborers and American manufac- 
turers who do the work of construction. 
But when we built a plant of that kind 
on the Danube, the Rhone, the Elbe, or 
the Thames, the money is to a large ex- 
tent lost to the American economy. To 
send abroad such tremendous amounts 
of United States money, to export it from 
our economy, means that it is neces- 
sarily lost to us forever. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is the Senator ac- 
quainted with the generalization made 
by Dr. Nourse, chairman of the Presi- 
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dent’s Council of Mconomic Advisers, 
which met at the Pentagon Building last 
spring, in which he pointed out that the 
help the United States has given to the 
Marshall plan countries actually has had 
the effect of increasing prices in the 
United States to domestic consumers? 
He also remarked, as perhaps the Sen- 
ator recalls, that stabilization had begun 
to occur in the United States; but when 
we adopted the Marshall Plan and ap- 
propriated the money for it, it was large- 
ly spent for commodities in the United 
States which our own people were seek- 
ing to buy, and this competition had a 
tremendous effect on the prices of goods 
which were paid by housewives, farm- 
ers, and all other American people. Is 
not that an interference with our 
economy? 

Mr. KEM. Certainly. I thank the 
Senator for that contribution. To me it 
certainly sounds like sound economic 
common sense. 

Mr. WATKINS. Let me call attention 
to the fact that that generalization was 
made by Dr. Nourse. 

I also call attention to the fact that 
three subcommittees of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report went all 
over the United States in the year 1947 
and made an investigation of the high 
cost of living and the factors influencing 
it. All over the country we found a 
shortage of goods and a lack of the neces- 
sary production. Following such a sit- 
uation, it would be a natural and logical 
conclusion to have a highly inflationary 
force brought into play in this country 
by the spending of so many billions of 
dollars for goods to be shipped else- 
where. As I understand, my judgment 
tells me so, and I wonder whether the 
Senator from Missouri concurs—the en- 
tire expenditure made at the request of 
these foreign nations to help them stand 
on their feet directly influenced our do- 
mestic affairs, and probably even influ- 
enced an election in this country. 

Mr. KEM. I am sure it already has 
had a profound effect on our domestic af- 
fairs, but I am led to believe that the ex- 
tent of its effect is not realized. 

For instance, I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Utah that I happen to come 
from a city which is in the great Wheat 
Belt of the United States. In the past 
few years our people have plowed up 
thousands and thousands of acres of 
virgin pasture land. On the new land 
our people raised great crops of wheat, 
which have been given away, all over the 
world, with no thought, apparently, or 
no definite knowledge that land will yield 
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of that kind, unless the nutriment and 
fertilizing elements are replaced in the 
soil. We give these crops away with no 
thought of the future generations in 
America or of what will happen to them, 
I think the effect upon our own economy, 
of what we are doing, is the difficulty 
that is least realized, but is the most im- 
portant. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. East- 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 


AUGUST 8 


Mr. JENNER. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Missouri is familiar with 
an article appearing in the Wall Street 
Journal of today, August 8, by Mr. Ray 
Cromley. The heading and opening sen- 
tence read as foilows: 

TO THE RESCUE AGAIN—FEDERAL PLANNERS TALK 
OF GUARANTEEING EUROPE A MARKET FOR EX- 
PORTS—WOULD PROMISE TO SUPPORT PRICES; 
REQUIRE NATIONS TO DEVALUE CURRENCIES— 
FOES CHARGE STATE TRADING 


(By Ray Cromley) 
WASHINGTON.—The administration's global 
aid experts are now toying with a new idea 


of aiding Europe by underwriting her basic 
exports to this country. 


That brings me to this question. We 
have tried Bretton Woods, the World 
Bank, UNRRA, the British loan, the 
Marshall plan. 

Now we are embarking upon the North 
Atlantic Pact. Yet from our global give- 
away boys, down the street, a new plan is 
coming. 

So in considering this amendment, I 
ask the Senator this question: Assuming 
that all these things may be fine, assum- 
ing that they have worthy objectives, is 
there not somewhere a limit to what the 
American people can do toward feeding, 
arming, financing, caring for, and help- 
ing in other ways all the rest of the 
world? In other words, the Senator's 
amendment provides only a limitation 
upon the future activities of nations par- 
ticipating in the Marshall plan, prohibit- 
ing them from going on with this social- 
istic experimentation. Of course they 
Can go ahead with it; but if they do so, 
the money of the American taxpayers 
should not be used to help them in that 
way, and the American people should not 
have to pay for it. 

I ask the Senator from Missouri and 
all other Members of the Senate, and the 
people of the United States this simple 
question: Assuming that all these things 
are good, fine, and worthy, is not there 
a limit to what 6 percent of the world’s 
population can do for all the other peo- 
ple of the world, all over the world, all at 
the same time? 

Mr. KEM. I certainly say to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana that my experience 
and observation lead me to believe that 
is necessarily so. 

Mr. JENNER. I should like to ask the 
Senator a further question in regard to 
the article, in which it is further stated: 

The United States experts say this is the 
main problem: The Marshall plan for Euro- 
pean recovery depends for its success not 
only on United States aid, but on sharp in- 
creases in Europe's exports to the world in 
general and to the United States in particu- 
lar. Because of customs barriers, high pro- 
duction costs with resulting high prices, and 
unrealistic planning, Europe’s exports have 
been too low to keep the Marshall plan coun- 
tries financially solvent. That’s where the 
new plan for guaranteed markets for Euro- 
pean exports comes in. 


So, in view of all the past aid, the pres- 
ent Marshall plan, and the North Atlan- 
tic Pact, if we now embark upon this 
proposed policy of guaranteeing Europe 
a market for her exports—and Europe’: 
ery is “dollar shortage,” and that mean: 
exports into the United States market— 
inasmuch as we now have 4,000,000 peo- 
ple unemployed, and have approximately 
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9,000,000 of our people on part-time 
work, and in view of the estimate by all 
economists that we shall have a further 
increase in unemployment, which some 
estimate will be as high as 6,000,000 by 
Christmas of this year, I ask, under this 
contemplated further program of guar- 
anteeing to Europe markets in the United 
States, what will happen to the United 
States market and to American labor? 
Unless we stop this silly experimentation 
with socialistic experiments in Europe, 
will not the result simply be that we shall 
have socialism fasten itself upon our 
economy and standard of living in Amer- 
ica, with the result that our standard of 
living will soon be reduced to that of the 
rest of the world? Is that the Senator’s 
idea? 

Mr. KEM. That would seem to me to 
be so. 

Mr. President, one of the most astound- 
ing things about the whole situation, to 
me, is the fact that suggestions such as 
the one the Senator from Indiana has 
just made, statements such as those 
made by the able and distinguished mi- 
nority leader, the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. WHERRY], and by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
GuUSON], and by other Senators who have 
participated in this debate are being al- 
lowed to go entirely unchallenged. The 
ECA bill was reported from the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, as I re- 
call, by unanimous vote. The chairman 
of that committee, the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] has 
been quoted recently in the New York 
Times as being opposed to this amend- 
ment because, so he is said to have stated, 
it would be an unwarranted interference 
with the affairs of another country, or 
words to that effect. When this amend- 
ment was before the Appropriations 
Committee, nine members of the commit- 
tee voted against it, resulting in its de- 
feat by a vote of 9 to 9. Where are the 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, where are the members of the 
Appropriations Committee who voted 
against the amendment when it was be- 
fore the committees? Are we not to hear 
from them? Are they not to give the 
American people the benefit of their 
ideas as to why the amendment should 
not be adopted? Are they going to allow 
the statements made by the junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri to go entirely unchal- 
lenged? I should like to hear from them. 
Iam here. I have my papers here. If I 
have said anything that is unsound, if I 
have announced any principle which is 
fallacious, let us get the facts, let them be 
brought out on the floor of the Senate, 
and let Senators weigh them. Let us 
allow the American people to understand 
about them. 

Mr. President, I suppose if there is any 
Englishman who has been extolled on 
the floor of the Senate more than Mr. 
Winston Churchill, that individual is not 
now alive. One reading the debates of 
this body and the things that have been 
said about Mr. Churchill from time to 
time would get the idea that the prin- 
ciples for which Mr. Churchill stands and 
his ideas and convictions are held in very 
high regard. I should like to read from 
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@ message sent by Mr. Churchill, pub- 
lished in the London Times under date 
of July 19, 1949. It is addressed to the 
Conservative candidate in the by-elec- 
tion at West Leeds, and reads, in part, 
as follows: 

Even Socialist ministers themselves admit 
that this is “a moment of supreme crisis.” 
Aghast at the results of their own handiwork, 
they are no longer able to conceal the somber 
fact that their much-vaunted “planning” has 
proved a failure. For four feverish years they 
have stumbled blindly from one crisis into 
another, and now we have to face the immi- 
nent prospects of severe cuts in our imports 
of vital raw materials and food supplies—or, 
in plain language, short time in the factories 
and less to eat. 

How has all this come about? They can 
not blame it on to world conditions, for look 
at the vast sums they have received from 
across the Atlantic. The truth is—and it has 
long been evident—that this Socialist gov- 
ernment, like its predecessor of 20 years ago, 
has been squandering the nation’s treasure 
and living far beyond its means. 

Prodigal expenditure by Government de- 
partments, costly losses incurred by the na- 
tionalized industries, and centralized buying 
at inflated prices—these things come home 
to the public in taxation on an intolerable 
scale and higher prices all round. Bulkier 
wage packets are of little avail when, as the 
housewife knows, it takes something like 
half-a-crown to buy what used to cost a 
shilling. On the other hand higher costs of 
production, swollen by exorbitant govern- 
ment demands on industry, are making it 
increasingly difficult to sell our goods for the 
dollars we urgently need. 


There we have Mr. Churchill’s analysis 
of the situation. The British experiment 
in socialism is proving a costly failure 
on all fronts. It is proving a costly fail- 
ure at home, where, but for the aid they 
are receiving, as Mr. Churchill says, from 
across the Atlantic, the people would have 
to accept the lower standards of living 
which would necessarily ensue. It is 
proving a failure abroad, because the 
British find they are pricing themselves 
out of the market. Their cost of pro- 
duction is so high under the Socialist 
regime that they cannot compete with 
private entrepreneurs in world markets. 
It has been said, “If that is the case, why 
have American business men and entre- 
preneurs any reason to fear that com- 
petition?” Why, Mr. President, that is 
really too plain for argument. As I pre- 
viously said, their government-socialized 
industries, through the unique advantages 
of freedom from taxation, government fi- 
nance, and monopoly of the home mar- 
kets, can dump their products abroad 
whenever they want to do so. We have 
no control over the prices at which they 
sell abroad. They may have one price- 
level at home, and they may have an- 
other, and they frequently do have an- 
other entirely different price level, 
abroad. Yet we are taking money from 
American taxpayers to finance and pro- 
mote that business structure. We are 
doing it apparently with little regard 
either to the cost or to the result. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Missouri yield to the Sena- 


tor from Nebraska? 
Mr. KEM. Iam glad to yield. 
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Mr. BUTLER. I am interested in 
what the Senator has said about the cost 
of manufacture and the advantage en- 
joyed in the market which the British 
firms are supposed to have. The cost of 
production under the British socialized 
system of course is perhaps as much or 
more than ours, but British businessmen 
do have two advantages which our man- 
ufacturers do not have. The first is, the 
government makes bilateral agreements 
with other nations, which procedure au- 
tomatically shuts us out of the market. 
The second is the advantage they have 
had in the period during which our relief 
has been going to their nation, making 
up the difference between what their gov- 
ernment gets from its business and what 
it costs them to produce. 

Mr. KEM. Exactly. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska for his very inter- 
esting observation. In other words, to- 
day, because of the bilateral agreements 
which are being made abroad and the 
use to which the American taxpayers’ 
money is being put, the conditions are 
even worse than I have indicated. 

Mr. President, I probably have spoken 
too long, and I apologize to the Senate 
for taking so much of its time. I should 
merely like to say a word in conclusion. 
As has frequently been said the money of 
the American taxpayer is being used as 
a slush fund to promote and finance so- 
cialism in England and in certain of the 
other participating countries. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I no- 
tice the Senator is about to conclude. 
Therefore I do not want to impose on 
his good nature, but I was going to sug- 
gest that I hopec the Senator would con- 
clude soon, because we do not want to 
debate this subject too long, for the rea- 
son that I am sure the Senator is ac- 
quainted with the fact that Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Mr. Bevin are planning a trip 
to America. All they have received is 
not enough, and, after all, we must get 
this matter out of the way so that we can 
have another crisis and another excuse 
for more legislation further to bail them 
out. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, in that con- 
nection, I should like to say that a short 
time ago the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES] made a very perti- 
nent answer with reference to the pro- 
posed trip, when the matter was under 
discussion last Friday. He quoted from 
a press dispatch to the effect that when 
Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Bevin arrive 
here the conference will be presided over 
not by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who has just returned from abroad after 
a careful investigation of the financial 
questions involved, but by the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Acheson. The question 
raised by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire was, Why this selection? Why is 
the Secretary of the Treasury being by- 
passed, and why is the Secretary of 
State being substituted? I took occa- 
sion to say, Mr. President, that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is a resident of 
the State from which I come. He is 
held in high regard by his friends and 
neighbors, who would be glad to see him 
preside at a conference of that kind. He 
would probably utilize the prerogative of 
Missourians and ask to be “shown.” 
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Mr. JENNER. Does not the Senator 
imagine that Mr. Bevin and Sir Stafford 
Cripps realize that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should not have much to do 
with a conference of this kind, because, 
after all, judging from the way in which 
the American Government has handled 
the taxpayers’ money, American money 
is not very important anyway? Does 
not the Senator imagine that that is the 
reason? 

Mr. KEM. It may be so. It may also 
be felt that Mr. Acheson speaks the lan- 
guage of Sir Stafford and Mr. Bevin a 
little more exactly than does Mr. Gnyder. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I think 
all Senators are anxious to finish the 
ECA bill this afternoon or tonight, and I 
am certain the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations de- 
sires to have its consideration concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true; I hope 
very much we can pass the bill this after- 
noon. 

Mr. LUCAS. If we cannot, we will 
have to have a night session, and see if 
we cannot get through with it. 


THE AMERICAN WHITE PAPER ON CHINA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
want very briefly to discuss some aspects 
of the American white paper on China. 
Before doing so, I should like to ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in my remarks letters which I 
addressed, on August 6, to the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, and the Sec- 
retary of National Defense, Mr. Louis 
Johnson, suggesting that before final de- 
cision is made in the matter of arms 
implementation General MacArthur be 
invited home, and that Admiral Badger, 
who is in charge of our Far Eastern Fleet, 
both of whom are responsible command- 
ers in the Pacific area, be asked to testify 
before the combined Committees on For- 
eign Relations and Armed Services of the 
Senate. It seems to me, Mr. President, 
that it is extremely important in dis- 
charging the responsibility we owe to the 
people of the United States that we 
should have available to us the best- 
informed persons dealing with this par- 
ticular subject. Certainly there is no 
American who is better informed as to 
the problems in the Pacific, who has seen 
in recent years the United States forced 
to retire from the Philippines, from 
Guam, and even from some of our own 
Aieutian Islands, and who knows the 
problems involved in having to fight our 
way back, than is General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

Admiral Badger has been charged with 
great responsibilities in China. He has 
seen our forces withdraw from the Naval 
establishment at Tsingtao, China. I 
think both of those men could contribute 
a great deal to the information of the 
Senate and of the committees which are 
directly concerned with the arms imple- 
mentation bill. 

Mr. President, at the hearing this 
morning I pointed out to the Secretary 
of State that I fully recognized the de- 
sirability in this world, where there are 
potential aggressors, of having an ade- 
quate fire department in case an arsonist 
should get loose in the world and seek 
to light a flame which might engulf us 
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all. I can see America supplying the 
community of nations with fire extin- 
guishers and sprinkler systems to put 
out the fire before it could make too 
much headway, but I pointed out to him 
that the place at which I very greatly 
differed from the point of view of the 
Department of State was that after ar- 
ranging for the fire department and the 
necessary protection when the first 4- 
alarm signal comes in, we apparently are 
paying no attention to one place in the 
world where the blaze is burning very 
brightly at the present time. 

So I ask, Mr. President, that the let- 
ters mentioned be printed in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Aucust 6, 1949. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SEcreTary: In view of the fact 
that our Chiefs of Staff are now visiting the 
European countries and will obviously not 
have time to make the same sort of visit to 
the Far East, I strongly urge that our re- 
sponsible commanders in the Far East, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur and Vice Admiral O. C. 
Badger, be brought home for the purpose 
of giving testimony before the combined For- 
eign Relations and Armed Services Commit- 
tees on the Far Eastern phases of a problem 
which is global in character. 

As a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I urgently request that this be done 
immediately so that the benefit of their views 
may be had prior to final action by the com- 
bined committees on the bill in question. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senator. 


Aucust 6, 1949. 
Hon. Lovis JOHNSON, 
Secretary of Defense, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: In view of the fact 
that our Chiefs of Staff are now visiting the 
European countries and will obviously not 
have time to make the same sort of visit 
to the Far East, I strongly urge that our 
responsible commanders in the Far East, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur and Vice Admiral 
Oscar C. Badger, be brought home for the 
purpose of giving testimony before the com- 
bined Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
Committees on the Far Eastern phases of a 
problem which is global in character. 

As a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I urgently request that this be done 
immediately so that the benefit of their 
views may be had prior to final action by the 
combined committees on the bill in question, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator if he believes it is sound policy 
for us to build a wall of arms and a wall 
of dollars around communism on the 
western front and pay no attention to 
what may be occurring on the eastern 
front? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
able Senator from Missouri that I think 
his question answers itself. Of course, 
it does not make sense to do any such 
thing. It is like putting a guard on the 
front door of a business firm or of a 
house and leaving the back door wide 
open. 
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Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield further? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, we have 
certain allies—I think we may call them 
reputed allies—in our effort to stop com- 
munism on the western front. I should 
like to ask the Senator if he is advised 
as to what the position of some of those 
allies may be with reference to curbing 
communism on the eastern front. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not have first- 
hand information on it. I will say to the 
Senator from Missouri that I have been 
greatly disturbed in the past month by 
indications coming out of Great Britain 
that consideration was being given by 
the British Government to the possibility 
of recognizing the Communist regime in 
northern China. I cannot document the 
fact that they are seriously considering 
this. I certainly hope that the reports 
to that effect are exaggerated. They so 
concerned a number of us, however, that 
several weeks ago we felt it was necessary 
and desirable to address a letter to the 
President of the United States in which 
21 Senators joined. I will say that it is 
my judgment that the only reason there 
were only 21, and not more than double 
that number, was the fact that the letter 
was circulated one Friday afternoon, 
late, and of the 25 Senators whom I ap- 
proached, 21 signed the letter. In it 
they indicated that they did not believe 
this Government should consider the 
possibility of recognizing any Communist 
government in China. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Senator whether he under- 
stands that under the provisions anc the 
working of the Marshall plan we are pur- 
chasing the friendship of the participat- 
ing countries only within a certain 
sphere of operations, and that they are 
entirely free to use their influence, their 
arms, and their money in favor of com- 
munism in other parts of the world? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would say to the 
Senator that, in the first place, I do 
not believe we can purchase friendship. 

Mr. KEM, Is not that the underlying 
philosophy of the Marshall plan? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; I think not. 
Persons may honestly differ on that 
score. I have felt that it was in our own 
national interest, if we could do so, to 
rehabilitate war-torn Europe so that the 
people could get back on their feet. I 
thought that ultimately that policy 
would fit in with our own-national se- 
curity. Communism thrives on chaos, 
and if we can prevent chaos, economi- 
cally and politically, I think we have a 
better chance of withstanding commu- 
nism. I do hope, however, that our 
friends abroad will recognize the fact, as 
I think some of us in the Senate recog- 
nize it, that it is not going to do very 
much good to save 240,000,000 Europeans 
from being taken behind the iron cur- 
tain, if we sit complacently by while 450,- 
000,C00 Chinese are taken behind the iron 
curtain, because it is the judgment of 
many of our first-class military leaders 
and others that if China falls, it will be 
most difficult, indeed, if not impossible. 
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to prevent the balance of the Continent 
of Asia from falling, and it will be most 
difficult to prevent the adjacent islands 
from ultimately coming within the So- 
viet orbit. 

If that chain reaction takes place, we 
may find that over a billion people of 
Asia will be allied with communism, with 
both their manpower and their resources. 
Certainly, from the point of view of the 
peace of the earth and cur own national 
defense, this would be a disaster of the 
first magnitude. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for another question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I know the Senator has 
followed the invasion of China by com- 
munism with great interest. Has the 
Senator learned of any statement made 
by his Britannic Majesty's Government 
to the effect that they are equally inter- 
ested in curbing communism on the east- 
ern as well as on the western front? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I know of no such 
statement. I cannot say that such a 
statement has not been made, because 
I am not kept advised of what communi- 
cations pass between our State Depart- 
ment and the Government of Great 
Britain. 

Mr. KEM. If such a statement has 
been made, it has not been brought to 
the attention of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. KEM. Did the Senator hear that 
the President of the Philippines was 
asked yesterday, I think it was, if the 
Philippine Government was ready and 
willing to oppose communism in China 
and the Far East, and that he replied, 
in substance, that he would have to know 
what the position of Great Britain was 
first? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am not advised 
of that statement. I would say to the 
Senator from Missouri—and then I 
should like to proceed with my remarks, 
and I shall be glad to answer questions 
subsequent to concluding—that in the 
long history of Russia, both under the 
Czars and under the Communists, Lenin 
and Stalin, there has been nothing com- 
parable, in my judgment, to what was 
done by the people of the United States 
in setting Cuba free as a free and inde- 
pendent nation, or establishing an inde- 
pendent and free government in the 
Philippines, nor has anything compara- 
ble been done by Russia of the Czars, or 
of Stalin, which is comparable to the 
action of the British Government in set- 
ting up an independent and free India 
and Pakistan. 

It seems to me that we do have a pos- 
sibility in the far Pacific of pointing out 
to the people there that here is an op- 
portunity to establish free and inde- 
pendent governments, to maintain de- 
mocracy, rather than to go after the 
butterflies of communism, and probably 
find that the 450,000,000 people of China 
and the other nations have walked off 
the cliff, So I think we have much ma- 
terial with which to work, providing we 
do not take a defeatist attitude in regard 
to the matter. 

Mr. President, with reference to the 
white paper, it is important that we keep 
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facts in their proper perspective. The 
amounts made available to China since 
1941 are considerable. As in the case of 
our other allies, part of these were used 
in the common effort to win World War 
II, and part in postwar rehabilitation. 
In Europe the nations settled down to 
a troubled peace. In China the people 
found no peace. Forces of international 
communism, finding they could not ex- 
pand the iron curtain in western Europe, 
Turkey, Greece, or Iran turned their at- 
tention to the Far East, where they 
could gain for their cause great resources 
and great manpower. 

To get some comparisons on per- 
centage of cost paid by the purchaser 
I wish to present figures from official 
Government sources which are of in- 
terest. I wish to say that as to all the 
figures I shall use today, I can docu- 
ment them from official figures of the 
executive branch of the Government of 
the United States, and shall be glad to 
do so. 

After the war ended there was uncon- 
sumed lend-lease supplies of all types in 
Great Britain amounting to $5,552,144,- 
850. For these we were paid $472,000,000, 
or 8.5 percent of their cost. I wish to re- 
iterate that these were lend-lease sup- 
plies which were unconsumed at the time 
the war ended. They were new ma- 
terials, they were not used in the com- 
mon war effort, but were available purely 
on a postwar basis. For these, as I have 
said, we were paid 8 ½ percent of their 
original cost. 

The original cost of our surplus in the 
United Kingdom amounted to $498,000,- 


* 000, For this we were paid $60,000,000, 


or 12 percent of the cost. 

This was all in addition to the net 
lend-lease credit we extended during the 
war. None of the above was needed to 
win the war, because VJ-day had come 
and gone when this settlement was made 
in December of 1945. 

In other words, a total of $6,033,164,- 
850 was transferred to the United King- 
dom by this Government for a total price 
of $650,000,000, or 10.7 percent of the 
cost. To enable the British to pay this 
amount to the United States we extend- 
ed credit to the British for 50 years at 2 
percent, and provided that principal and 
interest would not start for 6 years, or 
until 1951. If economic conditions be- 
came difficult, principal and interest 
payments could be suspended, and if 
once suspended, could not again be added 
to the total. 

Let us not overemphasize our gen- 
erosity to China. 

House Document No. 75, Eighty-first 
Congress, first session, shows the follow- 
ing lend-lease assistance to our allies, 
from March 11, 1941, through March 31, 
1948: 

British Empire 
Soviet Union 


631, 287, 000, 000 
11, 057, 000, 000 
3, 270, 000, 000 
1, 627, 000, 000 


Let us not overemphasize our gen- 
erosity to China. 

According to the publication Foreign 
Transactions of the United States Gov- 
ernment, issued by the United States 
Department of Commerce the following 
nations have received the indicated 
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grants and credits from July 1, 1945, 
through March 31, 1949: 

The United Kingdom, $5,667,000,000. 
France, $3,032,000,000. Germany, $2,- 
055,000,000. Italy, $1,591,000,000. Japan, 
$1,359,000,000. The Soviet Union and 
her satellite - nations, $1,451,000,000. 
China, $1,694,000,000. 

Again let us not over-emphasize our 
generosity to China. $ 

I think it is important to keep in mind, 
Mr. President, that in addition to the 
amounts which are indicated for both 
Germany and Japan, which were enemy 
countries, as compared with China, 
which was an ally of ours during the 
entire period of war—if we add the 
GARIOA funds, namely, the funds for 
government and relief of occupied terri- 
tories, which are in an appropriation 
which presumably will be acted upon 
after the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill is out of the way, we find 
that for Germany we will add $470,309,- 
000 for relief, and for Japan, $379,200,000. 
So that will bring Germany up to $2,525,- 
300,000 and it will bring Japan up to 
$1,738,200,000. 

In other words, for two of our World 
War II enemy countries—and I do not 
object to this because we had to do it 
to prevent chaos in those countries—for 
two of our ex-enemy countries we will 
have put in a considerably greater 
amount than we have put into our allied 
country of China. 

Mr. President, I mention this not be- 
cause I do not recognize the fact that 
the amount we allcwed to China is a 
great deal of money. But I merely want 
to get it into its proper perspective. As 
a matter of fact, if China had been our 
enemy rather than our friend she would 
have been much better off even on these 
figures. Why do I say that? Because 
had she been our enemy and not our 
friend we would have been doing in 
China today what we have been doing 
in Japan and in Germany. We would 
have been stabilizing her currency. We 
would have been giving her a system of 
law end order. We would lave been re- 
habilitating her industries. We would 
have been rehabilitating her destroyed 
communications. We would have been 
giving her hope for the future as we are 
doing for the people of Germany and 
for Japan. 

So when I read in the white paper 
what we have done for China, and see it 
stated that we should dono more, I think 
it is time that both the country and the 
Senate of the United States obtain a 
proper perspective on just what we have 
done for China in comparison with what 
has been done for other sections of the 
world. 

Mr. President, the situation is even 
more serious than that. If we examine 
the white paper—and all these figures 
come from Federal Government sources 
which cannot be disputed—and if we 
read the letter which was sent by Gen. 
T. S. Timberman to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on June 21 of this year, just 
2 months ago, we find on page 979 of the 
so: called white paper the following, when 
he speaks of the $125,000,000 military aid 
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to China provided by the Congress in 
1948: 

All appreciable quantities of surplus items 
had been disposed of prior to the imple- 
mentation of the China Aid Act. They had 
been applied to the foreign military assist- 
ance programs, including Greece and Turkey. 


Just what does that mean, Mr, Presi- 
dent? It simply means that for our aid 
to Greece and Turkey they dealt with 
that as surplus property. Therefore 
there was available for disposal to Greece 
and Turkey military equipment at ap- 
proximately 10 cents on the dollar, 
which, as I understand, is the general 
average that was paid for a substan- 
tial part of it. But when it came to 
taking care of the needs of China in this 
$125,000,000 program provided by the 
Congress of the United States, this Gov- 
ernment said: “No, we have exhausted 
all our surplus equipment, and therefore, 
instead of paying 10 cents on the dollar, 
which is what we are charging to Greece 
and Turkey for substantially a large por- 
tion of their amounts, we say there is 
none left. Consequently you must do 
one of two things: You must either pay 
the cost to us, or you must pay the re- 
placement cost“ —which in many cases 
was from 20 percent to 50 percent or 
more greater. So they were not only 
charging the Chinese during this same 
period of time the full amount, but in 
many cases at a cost considerably higher 
than the Government paid for the equip- 
ment. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
complete my statement, and then I shall 
be glad to answer questions. 

Further on in the same letter General 
Timberman says: 

A small quantity at surplus prices, con- 
siderably more at 1945-procurement-cost 
prices, but the majority at either replace- 
ment-cost prices or at the price actually 
charged by the majority at either replace- 
ment-cost prices or at the price actually 
charged by the manufacturer, where the 
supplies were procured expressly for the 
Chinese. 


I think this is important to keep in 
mind. But it becomes more significant, 
Mr. President, when, at the combined 
meeting of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Armed 
Services today in answer to an inquiry 
from, I believe, the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Russett], the Secretary of State 
said that of the amount of military im- 
plementation aid which we were to pro- 
vide, approximately $450,000,000 of it 
would come out of surplus. 

Mr. President, the War Department 
less than 2 months ago said that there 
was no surplus. Certainly if we are to 
deal with facts and figures, we should 
not have trick bookkeeping in matters of 
that kind. If there was surplus, then I 
say the Chinese should have received it 
on the same basis as Greece and Turkey. 
If there was no surplus, as General 
Timberman indicated, then I wonder how 
it is that within 2 months of that period 
of time we can now say that we will have 
some $450,000,000 worth of surplus for 
the military implementation phases of 
this program. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In just a moment. 
I am not objecting to the arms program. 
I think that some arms program may be 
needed. But speaking on my own indi- 
vidual responsibility, as one member of 
that combined committee and as one 
Member of the Senate of the United 
States, I think the committee and the 
Senate are entitled to be dealt with 
frankly. We are entitled to know what 
this is going to cost. We are entitled to 
know whether this $450,000,000 which 
they now say may be made available as 
surplus, overnight could be increased to 
$900,000,000, or one and a half billion 
dollars, or $3,000,000,000. We are not 
being dealt with frankly as the situation 
stands today. I want to say in fairness 
to the departments that the committees 
have asked for specific information, and I 
believe we will get this specific informa- 
tion. But it is this type of double book- 
keeping which I do not think gives the 
Congress of the United States the in- 
formation to which they are rightfully 
entitled. 

I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, is the 
Senator acquainted with the fact that in 
the hearings before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on the North Atlantic 
Pact it was explained by the Secretary of 
Defense and by General Bradley that the 
amount of money which had been men- 
tioned, some $1,130,000,000, for the arms 
program, was money to put surplus 
equipment in the United States in condi- 
tion, and for the cost of shipping that 
same equipment to Europe; that that was 
only for the cost of doing those two 
things I have mentioned; and that the 
amount of money was only from 10 to 15 
percent of the value of the surplus, of the 
extra equipment we had on hand which 
we intended to ship over to our European 
allies. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am not a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, which heard testimony on the 
North Atlantic Pact. However, my un- 
derstanding is not quite the same as that 
of the Senator from Utah. I understand 
that a portion of this amount in the arms 
implementation bill will be set aside for 
reconditioning, packing, and shipping 
surplus equipment, for which, presum- 
ably, no charge will be made, or a very 
nominal charge will be made. However, 
the balance will be for procuring items 
which are not in surplus, or which can- 
not with safety be taken out of the war 
reserve. But in order to give a true 
picture of what is involved the sum total 
which is mentioned in the bill must be 
increased by the sum of $450,000,000, 
which presumably is now to be taken 
out of war reserves declared surplus and 


` made available in addition to the other 


sums mentioned, minus the amount for 
shipping and reconditioning. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. The matter to which 
I called attention arose some time before 
the arms implementation bill came be- 
fore the Congress. As I understand the 
present situation, we have a revised pro- 
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gram, as compared with what was pre- 
sented at that time. Can the Senator 
give us information as to whether or 
not the $900,000,000 which will go to the 
Atlantic Pact countries includes the 
value of the equipment and the arma- 
ment which we will send over, or is it 
merely the cost of shipping and putting 
it in shape to ship? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think undoubt- 
edly a major part of that will be used 
for actually purchasing equipment, which 
we must replace in our war reserves, or 
for putting in commercial orders to make 
equipment available for the countries 
which have need of it. I think the $450,- 
000,000 which presumably will be de- 
clared surplus will be substantially over 
SA above the amount mentioned in the 

ill. 

Mr. WATKINS. What price or value 
has been set on that equipment? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Substantially, the 
equipment will be given without cost, but 
there will be an average cost of about 
15 percent for reconditioning and pack- 

ng. 

Mr. WATKINS. What is the $450,- 
000,000 for? Is that the value of the 
equipment we are going to ship? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is the cost 
price. 

Mr. WATKINS. The cost price to us? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The cost price to 
us. I must say in fairness that some 
of that equipment may not be worth 
the cost price. It may have become ob- 
solescent. There may be other equip- 
ment which is newer, which will be avail- 
able to us. So that does not necessarily 
mean that we would either buy that par- 
ticular equipment today at that price, 
or that it would be worth its cost. On 
the other hand, there may be other types 
of equipment which, at today’s prices, 
would cost a great. deal more than such 
3 cost us at the time we bought 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. In connection with the 
question raised by the Senator from Utah, 
I think both the Senator from Utah and 
the Senator from California are to be 
congratulated for bringing up this sub- 
ject, because it seems to me to show the 
impossibility of placing a dollar value cn 
a piece of surplus military equipment. 
I do not think we can measure surplus 
equipment in dollars, no matter how hard 
we try. Take an obsolete piece of equip- 
ment in an arsenal in the interior of the 
United States. It could only be of use 
conceivably in case of a ground invasion 
of this country, which happily is an un- 
likely event. If that piece of equipment 
is placed in westerr Europe under the 
arms program, it will be manned and 
effective. To that extent it will take the 
heat off our own manpower. Looking at 
it from that standpoint, it would be worth 
while to pay something to have the equip- 
ment used. If we try to state what the 
cost will be to this Government if it buys 
such equipment 4 years from now, we get 
a figure which is totally undependable. 
We would not buy it today. The figure 
at which we might sell it today would 
be totally unreliable. We could not sell 
it to anyone. The people who want it 
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have no dollars. It seems to me that we 
should identify the equipment by cate- 
gories—machine guns, tanks, and so 
forth-——and not try to control it in terms 
of dollars, or allow our thinking about 
it to proceed in terms of dollars, because 
it is not something that we can measure 
in dollars and cents. 

In think the Senator from California 
should be commended for showing up 
the confusion which has arisen because 
of the $450,000,000 used in this case, when 
another figure was used in another case. 
Actually there is no dollars-and-cents 
value which can he safely used. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Massachusetts has made.a 
valuable contribution. I am in full ac- 
cord with a great deal of what he has 
said. However, I think that does not 
follow for all types of equipment. At 
the outbreak of World War II we were 
using machine guns which we had left 
over from our World War I supplies. I 
have no doubt that a Garand rifle in 
good condition, which we may have in 
our war reserves, and which may be de- 
clared surplus, is just as valuable as a 
new rifle which might be manufactured 
under contract. So we cannot apply the 
same rule of thumb to al surplus equip- 
ment. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not also true that 
we are not going to send all of this ma- 
terial from surplus, but a great deal of 
it from reserves? It will be the same 
kind of equipment which we would need 
to equip our own armies. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not know 
whether the Senator was present at the 
beginning of my remarks, but as I 
pointed out, that is precisely the situa- 
tion which has happened. At the time 
the Chinese were trying to fill their. re- 
quirements with $125,000,000 of military 
aid, we told them, “There are no more 
surpluses. Anything you get comes out 
of our hide, our war reserve. We are 
willing to let you have it to that extent, 
but you must do one of two things. You 
must either replace it at the cost to us, 
or, if it is something with respect to 
which costs have gone up, you must re- 
place it at the replacement value.” In 
some cases that was 50 percent greater. 
So we had told them that there were no 
s rpluses. As a matter of fact, there are 
no surpluses today, except insofar as the 
National Defense Establishment—the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force—may 
declare certain of their equipment sur- 
plus. They might have done that any- 
way, had there been no European arms 
implemation bill. I do not know; but 
the facts will speak for themselves when 
the committee gets the facts. On the 
other hand, the services may be declar- 
ing these things surplus because they 
want to help out in what many of us 
feel is a very worthy program. But I 
think we are entitled to all the facts. I 
should like to know, for example, pre- 
cisely whether the equipment which we 
sent to Greece and Turkey is the same 
type of equipment which we have been 
buying since that time. I, other words, 
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was that war surplus, or did it come out 
of reserves which we may later have to 
replace through appropriation bills? 

I should like to know specifically—it 
may be information which we cannot dis- 
cuss in public—whether the $450,000,000 
worth of surplus which is about to be 
declared out of war reserves is actually 
surplus which we would have no occa- 
sion to use, or whether in the next ap- 
propriation bill the Army, the Navy, or 
the Air Force is going to be back asking 
us for appropriations to replace it. 

I think those are facts; and facts will 
speak for themselves. I am not satis- 
fied, based upon the information which 
has been presented to the committee up 
to this moment, that the committee has 
the facts to which it is entitled, and 
which T believe we must insist upon hav- 
ing prior to action on the bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator un- 
derstand that what we are going to send 
to the European countries under the 
North Atlantic Pact, and to Greece and 
Turkey, is obsolete equipment? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not believe it 
is obsolete equipment: I should say that 
it is quite possible that some of the ma- 
teri&l which is being sent or is proposed 
to send is not material which we would 
buy today, because improvements are 
constantly being made. But I have no 
doubt that if we were involved in war to- 
morrow we would make use of a great 
deal of the material which is being called 
surplus until we could replace it with 
more modern equipment. 

Mr. WATKINS. As a matter of fact, 
if we were to be involved in war tomor- 
row, we would be required to replace a 
great deal of that material. Probably 
some of it is the same kind we are send- 
ing overseas. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have no doubt 
that that is substantially correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is there anything to 
prevent the armed forces of the United 
States, through the proper agency, from 
declaring surplus anything they want to 
declare surplus, to take care of the situa- 
tion overseas? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In my judgment, 
and speaking solely for myself, after 
reading the bill presently before us—that 
is, the new bill—I believe that if the De- 
fense Establishment wanted to declare 
surplus one and one-half billion, three 
billion, or four billion dollars worth of 
equipment, instead of declaring $450,- 
000,000 worth of reserves surplus, they 
could do so under the terms of the legis- 
lation as now written. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
from California know the value of the 
equipment we sent to Greece and Turkey 
under the Greek-Turkish loan? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is the reason 
for my inquiry of this morning of the 
Secretary and the inquiry I have made 
of Secretary Johnson. When we get the 
Greek-Turkish aid report, it does not 
give all the figures we need, because it in- 
dicates, for example, as I read it, that 
to Greece we have supplied approxi- 
mately, according to this report, up to 
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March 31, 1949, $318,057,000. That is 
broken down into different categories. 
From the total, I cannot tell whether 
that means $318,000,000 was made avail- 
able to them, and they purchased with 
it equipment at a cost value to us of 
$318,000,000, or whether all that amount 
or a considerable part of it or only a 
minor fraction of it was used to purchase 
the types of equipment indicated at 10 
cents on the dollar. I do not believe they 
purchased all of it at 10 cents on the 
dollar. But just as a theoretical case— 
and let it be understood that I am not 
charging that this was done or that it 
would be wrong to do it—if Greece had 
been permitted to use the entire amount 
for the purchase of United States equip- 
ment at 10 cents on the dollar, then in- 
stead of our giving American aid in the 
amount of $318,000,000, it would have 
been American aid to the extent of $3,- 
180,000,000, or ten times as much. 

So in order to appreciate the picture, I 
think we have to know, and have some 
limitations upon, the amount of equip- 
ment which they have authority to de- 
clare surplus and sell at bargain-counter 
rates. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FREAR in the chair). Does the Senator 
from California yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. When we had the tes- 
timony before the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the charge was made that the 
amount which would be reauested for the 
armament program and to implement 
the pact was only the amount required 
for shipping the equipment overseas, and 
that the actual cost or value to be placed 
on the equipment sent overseas was an 
entirely different matter, but that the 
cost of shipping it would probably be 10 
percent or 15 percent of the replacement 
cost or the cost of manufacturing the ma- 
terials in the first place. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I was not there, 
so I cannot testify regarding that situa- 
tion. But I would rather doubt that, 
because if they were going to use the en- 
tire $1,400,000,000 involved in the arms- 
implementation program on that basis, 
it would mean that actually we were sup- 
plying $14,000,000,000 worth of equip- 
ment. I do not think that is the inten- 
tion. 

Mr. WATKINS. It was charged in one 
of the national magazines that the value 
was actually six or seven times the 
amount allowed in this program in terms 
of actual dollars and cents, because of the 
situation to which I have just referred. I 
have never heard that denied by anyone. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Utah may rest assured that so far as the 
junior Senator from California is con- 
cerned—and I am sure I am speaking for 
many Senators on both committees, Sen- 
ators on both sides of the aisle—these 
matters will be thoroughly gone into. 
The committee will not be given the 
brush-off on the matter. I do not think 
the departments have any intention of 
doing so. But I can assure the Senator 
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from Utah that so far as Iam concerned, 
we are going to get the full facts before 
at least I am willing to vote for this 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a final observation? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think the Senator 
from California should receive the com- 
pliments of the entire Senate for the 
activity he has begun here, and for the 
inquiries he has made; and I hope he 
will continue with them, and will obtain 
that information. 

At this time I desire to be associated 
with him in his efforts with respect to 
China and the aid we should give. I did 
not join with the group of 21 Senators 
to whom reference has been made; but 
certainly I am in sympathy with what 
the Senator from California is trying to 
accomplish. Certainly our conduct with 
China cannot be held up to the rest of 
the world as the proper conduct of a 
nation standing by her ally. I think our 
conduct with China has been atrocious; 
and all the white papers in the world 
cannot wipe out our guilt in that respect. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Should not we also con- 
sider the value of this equipment to the 
enemy, in case it falls into enemy hands? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course, that is 
a calculated risk that always is taken. 
Of course, we ourselves at Corregidor 
and Guam lost considerable equipment. 
That may happen in any military opera- 
tion, just as in the case of China there 
is no doubt that considerable of the arms 
sent there were lost to the opposing 
forces. 

But I think we cannot stop giving aid 
on that account. The British lost prac- 
tically all their continental equipment 
at Dunkirk, As Senators will recall, the 
United States Government sent to Brit- 
ain a number of old Enfield and Spring- 
field rifles which we had from our World 
War I reserves, so that the British troops 
could have weapons in their hands, 
After Dunkirk, we sent to Britain a lot 
of old French 75's and other equipment 
more or less obsolescent, so that the 
British would have something with which 
to arm themselves on the beaches of 
Britain. That was not the most modern 
equipment we had, but it certainly per- 
formed a useful service and greatly aided 
British morale after the dark days they 
had had. 

Mr. KEM. Would the Senator from 
California agree that we also sent to Rus- 
sia considerable equipment when she was 
our ally, and that that equipment is still 
in Russian hands? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I mentioned that 
earlier in my statement, when I said that 
we sent to Russia, as an ally, over $11,- 
000,000,000 worth of equipment, as com- 
pared with $31,200,000,000 worth sent to 
the British Empire and $3,270,000,000 
worth to France and her possessions, 
and $1,627,000,000 worth to China. So 
we sent to our ally, China, $1,600,000,000 
worth of equipment, as compared to $11,- 
000,000,000 worth which we sent to our 
then ally, Soviet Russia. 

Mr. President, knowing that the ECA 
bill is the pending business, I wished to 
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speak today only briefly. I would not 
have taken this much of the time of the 
Senate except for the questions which 
have been asked. But I expect, from 
time to time, in respect to various phases 
of the white paper, to bring other infor- 
mation to the attention of the Senate. 
FOREIGN-AID APPROPRIATIONS 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4830) making appro- 
priations for foreign aid for the fiscal 
year 1950, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have no desire to speak at length. I 
know the Senate is very anxious to reach 
a vote on this measure. Having under- 
taken, since this bill has been the order 
of business, to persuade the Senate to 
make some changes in it and to have the 
Senate adopt some amendments which 
I think are in the interest of our Gov- 
ernment and our own people I want to 
take this occasion, before the final vote 
is taken, to associate myself with the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem], 
who is the author of the pending amend- 
ment, of which Iam cosponsor. I am not 
overly enthusiastic in my expectations 
that the amendment will be adopted, in 
view of what has transpired heretofore. 
Nevertheless, Mr. President, we are mak- 
ing a record as we go along; we are letting 
the American people know that some of 
us are concerned about this program, how 
it is being administered, how it is oper- 
ating, and the results or lack of results 
that are accruing as these huge sums of 
money are being expended. 

I have no desire, and I shall not know- 
ingly, now or hereafter, vote to make any 
contribution from the Federal Treasury 
to any country, to be used for the purpose 
of destroying what I believe to be free 
government and the freedom individu- 
als, by establishing, promoting, and con- 
summating programs of socialism and 
communism, I do not want my vote to 
be associated with such endeavors and 
such achievements here or elsewhere in 
the world. For that reason I shall sup- 
port the Kem amendment. I think the 
provision would have been more timely 
had it been incorporated in the basic law, 
the original Authorization Act. That was 
the time, before we spent a nickel of this 
money, to start prescribing conditions 
which, if the obligation were kept, would 
give hope and promise of redeeming 
these countries, of restoring their econo- 
mies and of placing them back on a plane 
oi endeavor whereby through their own 
initiative they might not only survive but 
make progress again in the commercial 
and economic life of the world. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas 
whether, at the time the ECA bill was 
originally before this body, we were not 
told by its proponents that Marshall plan 
aid would make the people of the par- 
ticipating countries so happy and con- 
tented that they would lose interest in 
schemes of socialization and turn back 
from that temptation, 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Ido not remember 
the exact words, but that is the substance 
of many arguments which were heard at 
that time in support of it. As I said on 
this floor last Friday afternoon, speaking 
to an amendment in which I was in- 
terested at the time, an amendment 
which I had offered, notwithstanding all 
the aid we have given, Great Britain’s 
economic condition has grown steadily 
worse. I do not believe it has grown 
worse because we have not given enough 
aid. Probably we could have given 
more, but it is not because we have 
failed; in other words it is not because 
we have been so short in our assistance 
that she could nòt possibly have im- 
proved her condition. But, notwith- 
standing the fact that we have given 
Great Britain in excess of $6,000,000,000, 
her condition today is worse, and I charge 
that the reason for it is the kind of gov- 
ernment she has and the policies she is 
pursuing. I do not believe it is possible 
for America, with the kind of govern- 
ment Great Britain has today, and with 
the program she has, to give sufficient 
money for her ever to recover. So I 
think we are simply spending money that 
we will never get back, neither in re- 
payment of the loans we have made nor 
in results obtained from the grants aud 
assistance we have given them, which will 
never come back into our Treasury. 

Yes, Mr. President, I made the state- 
ment that Britain’s economic condition is 
growing worse. I have not heard any- 
one deny it. At noon today, as I started 
to leave my office to come to the Senate 
Chamber, I received a long-distance 
telephone call from someone I did not 
know, who said his name was Alfred H. 
Benjamin, president of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Trading Corp. of New York City. 
The telegram was not addressed to me, 
but he advised me then he was sending 
the telegram to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McCKELLAR], chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee of the Sen- 
ate. He asked me to have my secretary 
take it down as he dictated it. That was 
done. Just now, since I have taken the 
floor of the Senate, I have been handed 
the original telegram which the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] has re- 
ceived. I want to read it into the REC- 
ORD. It is some evidence, some corrobo- 
ration of the statement I have made that 
what we are doing is not actually helping 
Britain, by reason of the way it is being 
administered and by reason of the kind 
of program Great Britain is carrying cut. 
The telegram, which is from New York, is 
dated August 8, 1949, and reads as 
follows: 

New York, N. Y., August 8, 1949. 
Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Chairman, Senate Aid Appropriation 
Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Regarding the amendment by the Hon- 
orable Senator JoHN L. McCLELLAN which 
provided for an allocation for use of ECA 
funds for surplus crops I have conferred with 
several New York meat distributors and they 
contend as I do that such an appropriation 
is desirable. I have just return- 1 from a 
visit to England by air. I have explored the 
food situation very carefully with another 
representative who is now on the scene in 
Europe studying the situation in England. 
Summing it up correctly is that 75 percent 
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of the people are starving and under- 
nourished. They haven't seen pork in 2 
years, and ECA funds are being used for no 
other purpose than to destroy the value of 
the American farm products. I am willing 
to fortify that statement and have it further 
substantiated by an independent represent- 
ative at a later date who is now surveying 
the situation in Europe. I have by tele- 
phone informed Mr. T. Beale, of the State 
Department, of these facts. England at pres- 
ent is meatless, butterless, eggless, and I 
could enumerate a few more other products 
they are sadly in need of. Why should we 
tax the American people doubly? Further- 
more, the true situation has not been made 
known to the American people. The English 
people have a 60-percent purchase tax which 
is socialistic. Under rigid control the food 
and clothing products are two of the sore 
spots of England. When people are under- 
fed and undernourished it breeds almost 
anything, communism in its worst form, even 
greater than that of the Soviets’ or Hitler’s 
regime. I consider this situation so deplor- 
able that I am compelled under very great 
restraint to present the real situation to the 
people of the United States through you. 
ALFRED H. BENJAMIN, 
President, Anglo-American Trading Corp. 


I am not familiar with the Anglo- 
American Trading Corp., or with the ex- 
tent of its activities. But, after 5 min- 
utes telephone conversation with this 
gentleman, it occurred to me that he had 
a pretty good idea of what he was talking 
about. If those are the conditions in 
England, her austerity has not lessened 
any since the program began, and of 
necessity it is becoming worse. 

What did I try to accomplish with the 
amendment I offered recently? We have 
surplus food in this country, for which 
the people of Great Britain are hunger- 
ing. We can supply it without double 
taxation. We have already taxed our 
people to get the money, once; we have 
bought food (agricultural commodities) 
and we have it on hand. That is evi- 
dently the reference in the telegram. 
The people of Great Britain have said 
they need it. But this is what will hap- 
pen, and this is my reason for wanting 
to see some of the restrictive provisions 
incorporated in the bill to require them 
to take food which the people distress- 
ingly need. Instead this proposes to give 
them dollars, and they will manipulate 
them in order further to socialize their 
industry, while their people remain 
hungry and while our surplus foods spoil. 
The more they socialize their govern- 
ment the greater becomes their distress. 
All they have today is more austerity. 
They do not have more production; they 
do not have more food; they do not have 
more exports; they do not have more 
dollars. All those things are becoming 
less and less. 

Mr. President, what shall we have 
profited, when we have carried on, all 
the way through, on the ECA program? 
What if they then have no economic re- 
covery? As this gentleman points out 
in the telegram, what will be the result? 
Communism? Anarchy? Certainly not 
prosperity; certainly not freedom. 

Mr. President, I have here today’s 
Washington Daily News. On the edi- 
torial page written by Earl Richert, I 
want to read some excerpts from it. In 
England the people are meatless, butter- 
less, eggless. Seventy-five percent of 
them do not have that kind of food. 
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I read from this article: 

So far this year, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment has clunked down an average of & 
half dollar apiece for you and every mem~ 
ber of your family to hold up the price of 
eggs—$72,000,000 in all. 

That’s nearly twice as much as the De- 
partment spent all last year to take eggs off 
the market to hold up prices received by 
farmers. 

And the Department still has $20,000,000 
worth of last year's dried eggs on hand which 
it is now trying to get rid of by offering at 
50 percent of cost for foreign export. 


I do not know just how long those 
dried eggs will keep, but we have a sur- 
plus of them. We have already taxed 
our people, have bought them, and they 
are here. England’s people are under 
an austerity program, eggless, meatless, 
and yet we would not impose a condition 
on this money to require them to accept, 
when they said they needed it and 
wanted it, the surplus which we have 
bought and for which we have already 
paid. I told the Senate last Friday that 
my position was not very popular in some 
quarters at this time. A year from now 
it will be popular. That is why I am 
speaking about this amendment. This 
should have been done in the beginning. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I shall yield in just 
a moment. 

We have heard the very able junior 
Senator from California speak about the 
Chinese situation. What was wrong in 
China? Just the same thing that is 
wrong in England, in my opinion. We 
give them the money, but we do not 
place conditions upon it or supervision 
over it which common wisdom and good 
sense dictate to be necessary to make the 
program effective and to insure desired 
results. 

I shall be very happy to yield to the 
able Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In addition to what 
the Senator has said, the truth is that 
the present Government in England re- 
ceived the goods and sold them, not to 
those who arein need. The persons who 
need the food and who are in actual want 
do not get it. They have to pay for it, 
and they pay the Government. Itis true 
they pay in English pounds and shillings. 
But those persons who actually need 
meat do not get it from what is bought 
for them by the British Government. 
The Government is undertaking to sus- 


tain itself by selling our goods and the . 


goods it buys from other countries. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then they put 
their funds into the socialization pro- 
gram. 

Mr. McKELLAR, They have put their 
funds into the socialization program, 
which is a little milder form of commu- 
nism. That is all it is. It is developing 
very rapidly and communism will soon 
be there. The Senator is entirely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
read further from this article with refer- 
ence to eggs: 

But the egg surplus is here now, and the 
Department officials don’t know what to do 
about it. 

The eggs are in dried form, 
can’t be sold here, and foreign countries 
don’t seem to want them—even at 50 percent 
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of cost. Tests have shown they will keep 
at least from 18 to 24 months, but they don’t 
get better with age. 

To date this year the Department has 
bought almost 56,000,000 pounds of dried eggs 
(3 dozen shell eggs make a pound of dried 
eggs). Total purchases last year were 29,000,- 
000 pounds, 


We have the surplus food over here, 
and the English people, on an austerity 
program, trying to build up their econ- 
omy and increase production, need this 
food. They need it just as badly as the 
British Government needs dollars. 
Therefore we should be supplying them 
these surpluses which we can so well pro- 
duce over here and which they so badly 
need over there, rather than borrowing 
dollars and giving them to England to 
further socialize the industries of that 
country. 

Mr. President, I desire to place some 
figures in the Recor further to empha- 
size what I am trying to clarify as to my 
position and why I do not feel that we 
should appropriate billions of dollars 
without proper restrictions on them and 
without proper controls and proper 
supervision as to their expenditure. I 
think the able Senator from California, 
IMr. KNOwTANp], speaking a few mo- 
ments ago, placed some of the figures 
in the Rxcond, but probably not exactly 
with the same break-down. 

Between July 1, 1945, and March 1, 
1949, in grants and loans, and in property 
gifts, in lend-lease, we have given away 
to foreign countries $24,651,000,000. In 
that sum there is included $3,000,000,000 
worth of property. Just what that prop- 
erty is I do not know. I do not have a 
break-down of it, but it was property 
which we gave instead of dollars. 

So, Mr. President, taking into account 
the amount of funds we are appropriat- 
ing in this bill, in addition to what we 
are going to be asked to appropriate and 
spend during the next fiscal year to 
implement the North Atlantic Pact and 
to furnish arms to those countries over 
there, by the end of the next fiscal year 
we shall have spent $30,000,000,000 for 
assistance to those nations. 

Mr. President, I do not believe there 
will be $30,000,000,000 worth of results, 
There is no evidence of it now. This 
$30,000,000,000 is or will be in our na- 
tional debt. If we continue this pro- 
gram as it has been administered in the 
past, being afraid that we will interfere 
with some government if we try to 
counsel it regarding how to spend it so as 
to make certain that it is expended in a 
manner which has the approbation of 
ordinary, common wisdom—unless we do 
that, unless we change our policy with 
reference to appropriating and spending 
these billions of dollars, we are not going 
to get results. The primary responsi- 
bility is upon this Congress. If we ore 
going to spend billions of dollars of 
American hard-earned tax dollars, Mr. 
President, the primary responsibility is 
upon us to fix a policy under which the 
money shall be spent, so that we can 
expect proper results to be obtained. 
Since we are not going to pursue that 
policy, I cannot go along just blindly 
supporting these programs every time 
there is a demand for money. Iam going 
to weigh them in the balances, and when 
found wanting, vote against them, 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wonder if the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas would 
agree with me that the time is not only 
coming when Congress should consider 
exercising its own judgment in connec- 
tion with the ECA appropriations bills, 
but that we should also insist that the 
State Department redefine and redeter- 
mine what it has in mind in the whole 
Marshall-plan coverage. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. Ithinkso. Ithink 
there has been a great lack of that mu- 
tual confidence and exchange of infor- 
mation between the Congress and the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, par- 
ticularly the State Department, as to 
just what we are undertaking to do, why 
it is necessary to do it, and the best way 
to get it done. 

We started off in this program, as I 
said last Friday, with the Bretton Woods 
agreement, and created the World Bank 
and the International Stabilization 
Fund. We enlarged the Export-Import 
Bank capitalization, I believe. That was 
the way we wanted to handle the matter. 
The ink had not really dried on the law 
when Britain came back asking for four 
or five billion dollars, and we handed it 
to them without any strings attached, 
and it is gone. 

I am pointing out that by this sort 
of a policy we are pursuing, we are simply 
dissipating the economic strength of 
America, and thus we are weakening our 
own economy, and not helping others. 
So I do not see that we are making the 
world better, nor are we improving our 
own power of self-defense and security, 
which we will need in the event there 
may be another world conflict. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Not only has there been 
that unfortunate lack of confidence and 
mutual exchange of ideas between the 
State Department and the Congress, but, 
in my opinion, there has been a clear- 
cut departure on the part of the State 
Department from the original purposes 
of the Marshall plan. It was clearly 
brought out in the debate before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
and the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate, it was brought out in the de- 
bates on the floors of both Houses, it 
was specified in various statements made 
by State Department representatives, 
that the original Marshall plan was con- 
ceived for the purpose of making avail- 
able to other countries, anywhere in the 
world, so far as we were able, assistance 
from this country to help control and 
curtail communism, provided they would 
cooperate with us in the program. 
| We now face a situation when three 
huge torpedo holes have been shot into 
the program. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia discussed that. We have not in- 
cluded Asia in the Marshall plan, we 
have kept China out, so that no longer 
is there an attempt under that plan to 
stop communism anywhere in the world, 
but only on the western fringe of 
‘Europe. 
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We have found another torpedo hole 
illustrated by what the Senator is dis- 
cussing, in that we are now subsidizing 
nationalization in England, and nation- 
alizing industry is not an attempt to cur- 
tail communism. It is moving in the di- 
rection of communism. 

In the third case, we find the unhappy 
situation where it is increasingly ap- 
parent that the Marshall-plan countries 
are making trade agreements with coun- 
tries behind the iron curtain. So we 
find ourselves in the position of furnish- 
ing financial assistance which makes it 
possible for countries in western Europe 
to ship goods in return for supplies from 
countries behind the iron curtain. 

i think this body has the right to know 
what the State Department is now try- 
ing to do with our business abroad. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I say to him that those who dis- 
agree with us at this hour have the ma- 
jority, and they are going to have their 
way about matters. They have had 
their way in the past. They had their 
way about the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment, the World Bank, the International 
Stabilization Fund. They had their way 
about the British loan. Yes; they have 
had their way about the Chinese policy. 
They have had the power, and they have 
it now. They may use it to force the 
spending of three billions but, in my 
judgment, they are not serving the best 
interests of America until they revise 
these policies, until they are willing to 
do what is proposed in the old American 
way, seeing to it that we give help to 
those who are willing to help themselves. 

I do not believe we are building char- 
acter. I do not believe we are building 
the fortitude of these people. When the 
program ends, if it is continuously pur- 
sued as it is being now, whenever the day 
comes, and it will come, that we have to 
stop spending the money, I do not know 
that we will have built up the character 
of the people of the foreign countries to 
the point where they will have the forti- 
tude to resist communism. Who can give 
us such assurances? Certainly we will 
not unless we have built up their econ- 
omy, unless they have an appreciation of 
what we are doing and gratitude for the 
fact that the very source from which they 
have drawn their strength is the coun- 
try which has preserved the free-enter- 
prise system, and remained strong, when 
all other countries, with their other ide- 


ologies, have failed. 


Mr. President, that is what we ought 
to be trying to impress on them, and not 
be so timid and ashamed and insist that 
we do not want to interfere with their 
sovereignty. Of course, we do not want 
to interfere with their sovereignty. They 
are free to do as they please, and they 
are doing as they please, but they are not 
doing themselves any good, and we are 
not dcing ourselves any good by going 
along with them and letting them do as 
they please while we furnish the money 
and pay for their folly. 

Mr. President, that is the way I feet 
about this matter. I say these things 
because I know we make a record here 
in the Senate, those of us who have this 
responsibility make a record, and in the 
light of my intelligence, and my obser- 
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vations, and the information I can get, I 
want to make a record which I think and 
honestly believe is in the best interest of 
my country and my people, a record with 
which I can live, not only today, but in 
the future. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Under the happy 
phraseology of the State Department, I 
should like to refer to what is proposed 
as a peacetime lend-lease program. Does 
the Senator recall that during the war- 
time lend-lease program supplies and ma- 
tériel made available by this country 
went abroad under the joint command 
of the Allied Chiefs of Staff, so that we 
had something to say about how the ma- 
tériel was used? That worked, and pos- 
sibly the reason why the present program 
is not succeeding as well as the other one 
did is because we are failing to follow 
the pattern we followed in the time of 
the wartime lend-lease. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. We made very 
lenient conditions in the very beginning 
of this movement. We did not then meet 
our full responsibility in making the con- 
ditions so as to insure the success of the 
program, and we are not requiring ob- 
servance of the conditions we did fix. 
In fact, we are relaxing them more and 
more all the time, and therefore we are 
getting less and less results for the dol- 
lars we are spending. I choose to with- 
hold further appropriations for this pro- 
gram until we have established policies 
and require them to pursue policies that 
give some hope the program will be suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I shall 
take only a very few minutes to put my- 
self on record in support of the amend- 
ment referred to as the Kem amend- 
ment. 

In my judgment, the American people 
must decide soon how much longer they 
are going to finance socialism in Eng- 
land and France or elsewhere. To date, 
the principal use of our foreign-aid ap- 
propriations has been to support the poli- 
cies of leftist governments in Europe and 
to advance the cause of socialism there. 

The United States Treasury has 
poured more than $25,000,000,000 into Eu- 
rope since the end of the war, and much 
of this money has been used by the so- 
cialistic governments of England and 
France to nationalize industry after in- 
dustry. The American people never 
gave the present administration any au- 
thority to socialize western Europe at 
the expense of the American taxpayer. 
Ever, American would properly resent 
any such action from any foreign coun- 
try—should Russia, for example, offer 
this administration financial aid to 
nationalize our own great industries. 

England already has socialized eight 
or nine of her most important industries. 
These include coal mines, railroads the 
Bank of England, motor transport, civil 
aviation, cables, radio, and Medical and 
dental care. Just recently the House of 
Commons voted to nationalize the British 
steel industry, effective in 1950. 

France has socialized more than 20 in- 
dustries, including coal mines, railroads, 
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the Bank of France, motion pictures, in- 
surance, aircraft production, and tele- 
phone and telegraph. 

This is how the process work: in 
Britain, as it was just explained a few 
moments ago by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. Marshall-plan 
food is given to the British Government 
free of charge—not to the hungry. The 
Government sells this food to the British 
people for British currency. The cash 
received is then used to retire the Gov- 
ernment bonds given the former owners 
of the socialized industry. By this de- 
vice, the American taxpayer is paying 
directly for the socialization of England. 

I can think of no more pointed sum- 
mary of this whole process than that 
made by the greatest Englishman of this 
generation, Winston Churchill. On one 
occasion, Mr. Churchill said: “What 
would happen to the British Socialist 
Government if the American subsidy did 
not arrive punctually?” On another 
oceasion, Mr. Churchill expressed the 
whole situation still more bluntly when 
he said: “The Socialist Government and 
Socialist policy are living on the Ur ted 
States from month to month and from 
hand to mouth.” Englishmen of vision 
and foresight realize perfectly well what 
is being done to their country by their 
Government is with American funds, and 
they are no more in favor of it than is the 
American taxpayer. If we are to con- 
tinue to send vast sums to Europe, that 
money should certainly be used for re- 
construction and not for socialization. 

Mr, President, it is the purpose of the 
amendment which has been under dis- 
cussion now for some time, the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, that our money shall not be used 
for socialization. For that reason I shall 
support the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Lest the Sen- 
ate lose track of what is before it, the 
Chair will state the question: Shall the 
decision of the Chair holding that the 
amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Kem] was not in order stand 
as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
going to vote against the so-called Kem 
amendment, and I desire to go on record 
so the entire world may know why I 
shall vote against it. It seems very 
strange to me, Mr. President, that dur- 
ing the 9 years I have been a member 
of the Senate all I have seen is protec- 
tion of real big business—protection for 
the real big fellow and letting the little 
fellow go. Let me read the amendment: 

Src. 202. No part of the appropriations 
contained in this act shall be furnished to 
any participating country, the government 
or any agency thereof, which shall, after the 
date of enactment of this act, acquire or 
operate, in whole or in part any basic in- 
dustry thereof, other than industries the 
acquisition of which has been completed 
prior to the date of enactment of this act. 


About 2 years ago, Mr. President, I 
read a speech delivered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney!. He was speaking face to 
face with a group of real big businessmen 
right in the heart of Wall Street. He 
said, “If communism comes to the United 
States you men are to blame for it.” We 
do not hear anything in the Senate about 
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curbing real big business. Not until Tom 
Clark became Attorney General had an 
attempt been made to jail the presidents 
or othe” officers of big trusts for raising 
the price of milk or the price of bread 
or anything else the people buy. Oh, if a 
veteran steals something to support his 
family he will be arrested. But when the 
big corporations get together and raise 
prices they were not criminally prose- 
cuted, and if they were brought into 
court in a civil suit for stealing millions 
they are fined the insignificant sum of 
$5,000. I challenge any Senator upon 
the Senate floor to name one single per- 
son who was ever arrested and convicted 
under the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
whether it was under a Democratic Presi- 
dent or a Republican President—except 
Eugene Debs. 

By reason of the inefficiency of our 
Federal Government, whether it be un- 
der a Republican administration or a 
Democratic administration, the people 
of at least one State, North Dakota, have 
taken steps to protect themselves, and 
they have done such a good job that 
when John Gunther wrote the book, In- 
side the U. S. A., 2 years ago he said 
that by far the best laws for the com- 
mon people had been adopted by the 
State of North Dakota. The people of 
North Dakota got together because they 
had to protect themselves. I want to 
say to my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Tennessee, that in 1915, if 
a farmer in North Dakota wanted to 
borrow money to place a first mortgage 
on his farm he had to pay 10 percent 
interest. I can show the distinguished 
Senator abstracts which I have examined 
which show that farmers were charged 
12 percent interest. 

In order to protect ourselves we finally 
decided to amend our State constitu- 
tion. When I was in college in New York 
City what did I find? If a law similar 
to the pending amendment had been in 
effect in New York it could not own the 
elevators in Buffalo. If such a law had 
been in effect Seattle could not have 
a fish market. In Portland, Maine, the 
city could not own a lumber yard. When 
the common people of my State became 
tired of taking money which was sent 
to North Dakota from the East, and pay- 
ing eastern men in Wall Street 5 or 6 
percent, while they paid 5 or 6 percent in 
addition to the broker, making the total 
10 or 12 percent on farm mortgages, 
what did they do? When they got tired 
of the large Grain Trust robbing e farmer 
every time he hauled his grain to the 
elevator and when the people became 
tired of paying excessive insurance rates, 
the common people of North Dakota did 
a very simple thing. They got together 
and said, “The common people are go- 
ing to meet on Lincoln’s Birthday in every 


‘single voting district of North Dakota.” 


And they did so. Red, white, black; rich 
and poor, regardless of nationality, race, 
or color, those people met in over 2,000 
precincts, and there they elected dele- 
gates by secret vote. They met on 
Washington's Birthday in every county 
seat. There they elected delegates by 
secret vote. They met at a State con- 
vention, roughly 500 of them. They said, 
“At last the common people are going to 
take charge of their own government in 
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North Dakota,” and they did. No honest 
man called it socialism or communism. 
They said, We are tired of paying 10 or 
12 percent interest. We are tired of be- 
ing told, ‘If you want to connect up with 
the power line, it will cost you perhaps 
as much as $1,300.'” They did not have 
an REA at that time, but the power com- 
panies owned the lines. In the case of 
my sister, who lived on a farm, the power 
company wanted $1,300 to connect with 
the power line five poles away from her 
farm home. 

We met for 4 days. We adopted a 
platform, and we submitted that plat- 
form to the people of our State. We won 
by an overwhelming vote, 

These are the same people, mind you, 
who in World War I won the prize for 
patriotism which was offered by Secre- 
tary McAdoo. The prize was won by 
Traill County, N. Dak. 

We established a bank owned by the 
people. We appropriated $2,000,000. 
That bank has been so successful that 
we have made an average profit of half 
a million dollars a year, and long ago we 
paid off the $2,000,000. Today it is the 
largest bank between Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Seattle, Wash. All over that great 
State there were men who fought that 
bank. When it came to election time 
they were badly defeated. 

Today in North Dakota when the grain 
in a county is attacked by rust, hail, or 
grasshoppers, or when an act of God ad- 
versely affects the people of any county, 
they do not have to do as counties in oth- 
er States do, namely pay a large sum to 
a broker and pay a high rate of interest 
on bonds which are issued. They get the 
money from the Bank of North Dakota, 
in some instances at rates of interest as 
low as 1 percent. That is all Divide 
County, N. Dak., pays in the middle of 
the drought, while the brokers there or- 
dinarily charge 5, 6, 7, or 8 percent. That 
bank does not make private loans. It 
handles public money. No Senator can 
give me any good reason why millions of 
dollars belonging to the various munici- 
palities, any State, should go to private 
banks at a low rate of interest, to be 
loaned out at high rates. The Bank of 
North Dakota has been so successful that 
a short time ago it contributed a large 
sum of money to the bonus for the vet- 
erans of World War II. 

Of course there was opposition. I re- 
member when I was elected attorney gen- 
eral on that ticket. I was only a young 
man. 

Those farmers promptly took care of 
the opposition, first by passing the fire 
and tornado insurance law. Without ap- 
propriating a nickel, the act provided 
that every single public building in the 
State should be insured by the State of 
North Dakota against fire and tornado. 
Today every municipality pays in what- 
ever the State says its share is. We em- 
ploy a firm in Ohio which every 6 months 
goes to every public building in our State 
to see that the laws against storage of 
gasoline, or any other fire hazards, are 
complied with. For years there has not 
been an assessment. My understanding 
may not be exactly accurate, as I have 
not gotten the figures lately, but I think 
there is a fund of nearly $2,000,000 lying 
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in the Bank of North Dakota to the 
credit of that activity. The rates have 
been roughly one-third of what old-line 
companies charge. 

Compare that situation with the testi- 
mony of 2 or 3 weeks ago, when I was in 
the so-called Five Percent Investigating 
Committee headed by the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
Hoey]. One firm in New York bid $100,- 
000 for insuring two ships, as I remember. 

When the people of North Dakota 
wanted hail insurance, the insurance 
companies demanded $1 an acre for $10 
insurance against hail. So we enacted 
the hail insurance law, and the cost was 
so greatly reduced that since the inaugu- 
ration of that program the State has 
saved a little more than $100,000,000 
on hail insurance. 

At one time the farmers could not 
build an elevator along the right-of-way. 
We organized the Equity Cooperative 
Exchange. It finally reached the point 
where it was handling about 6,000,000 
bushels of grain at St. Paul, Minn. 

What happened? Overnight the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce set aside 
$40,000 to fight the cooperative. It hired 
a former justice of our supreme court. It 
published an announcement in the Fargo 
Forum. A copy of the Fargo Forum was 
sent to about every box holder in our 
State. It contained a headline, “Equity 
exchange insolvent.” 

When we went into court we proved 
that it was not insolvent; but it required 
6 years in the Federal Trade Commission 
in Washington to get a decision in favor 
of the farmers who owned the Equity 
Cooperative Exchange. 

We went to the polls and amended our 
constitution so that the State of North 
Dakota could own its own terminal ele- 
vators. We carried that proposal by a 
vote of 3 to 1. We carried it over the ob- 
jections of every single daily newspaper 
in North Dakota. Under our constitu- 
tion we had to vote twice on the same 
question. It was said, “The mob might 
be aroused, and might vote for some- 
thing they would regret later.” So there 
had to be a 2-year interval before the 
second vote. With every single daily 
newspaper against us, we carried it 2 
years later by a vote of 4 to 1. 

One would think that the legislature 
and the Governor would go ahead and 
spend the $300,000 authorized for pub- 
licly owned elevators. Mind you, we did 
not want all the elevator business. We 
wanted those public elevators so as to 
have a criterion to guide us. Do you 
suppose we could get that law passed? 
Finally 300 of us demanded that the leg- 
islature carry out the will of the people. 
They refused to do it. That was when 
we got busy and formed the Nonpartisan 
League which met on Lincoln's birthday, 
Washington’s birthday, and the Ist of 
March. When the people got into power 
we not only spent $300,000, but we built 
a mill and an elevator costing $3,000,- 
000—10 times as much. That is what 
those people did when they found that 
the officials paid no attention to the will 
of the people. We built the elevator at 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. Senators can 
judge how successful that has been when 
I say that every penny of that debt has 
been paid off, and only a few months ago 
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they turned over one-half million dol- 
lars to the State government, so the vet- 
erans could get their bonus. 

Iremember that in 1915, a former pred- 
ecessor of mine, Senator Ladd, whom 
some of the present Members of the Sen- 
ate remember, was Food Commissioner 
of North Dakota. He later became pres- 
ident of our agricultural college. He 
was an outstanding student of farm 
problems. In 1915 he issued the famous 
Bulletin No. 38, in which he said that the 
farmers of North Dakota had been robbed 
of $20,000,000 to $25,000,000. When our 
wheat was in the milk, the hot winds 
came and shriveled it. Mr. Ladd took 
some of the wheat to the Agricultural 
College, and had it baked into breac. I 
was one of the ones who came here 
with Senator Gronna, whom some of the 
present Members of the Senate will re- 
member. Mr. Ladd proved ever; alle- 
gation he had made here in Washington, 
to the Bureau of Standards, and to others. 

In 1935 they “stole” the crop again. 
But in 1937, when we had a very beauti- 
ful crop in North Dakota, the hot winds 
came. I was governor. If Senators 
will take the trouble to look at the news- 
papers of that date, they will find that 
on the 22d day of July 1937, 37-pound 
wheat was quoted on the market at 89 
cents a bushel. The next morning the 
same wheat was quoted at 37 cents a 
bushel—a drop of 52 cents a bushel 
overnight. The men who say we should 
not give money to a country where the 
people protect themselves, should look at 
that record about the drop of 52 cents a 
bushel for wheat overnight. Before 
noon we had a meeting at the Waldorf 
Hotel at Fargo, N. Dak. I had with mea 
distinguished grain man from Minne- 
apolis named Dickinson, who probably is 
known to the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota. We had wheat experts from 
Canada. We had there our Railroad 
Commission and men from the Bank of 
North Dakota. That night we hired 100 
men to go to the fields and take 2-pound 
samples of grain, just the heads, and 
mark the name of the farmer, the sec- 
tion, the township, and the range. We 
took those samples to the State elevator 
and threshed them and kept those 
samples separate, because we expected a 
lawsuit. Then we had the grain ground 
into fiour, and saved some of the flour 
and some of the bran. Then our chemists 
baked bread out of the flour. Two thou- 
sand loaves of bread were baked from the 
2,000 samples we had. 

Then what happened? When the 
State of North Dakota, through its mill 
and elevator, went on the radio on 
July 27, just 4 days later, we offered 35 
cents a bushel more to those farmers, 
and we offered to buy any amount of 
wheat from them—10 bushels, 100 bush- 
els, or 100,000 bushels. We would take 
the storage tickets that any of those 
farmers had at any local elevators and 
would pay them 35 cents a bushel more. 
What happened? The grain trade came 
along and paid more than we paid at 
the elevator, thus saving, through the 
State mill and elevator, approximately 
$12,000,000 in that one deal. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
South Dakota, who spoke here just a few 
moments ago, perhaps can tell us what 
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the people of South Dakota think about 
their State-owned cement plant. It has 
been a glorious success—just as success- 
ful as have the elevators at Buffalo, 
owned by the State of New York, or tue 
city woodyards in Maine, or the fish 
market owned by the city of Seattle. 

Mr. President, when we read this 
amendment, we see that it says, in part 
“which shall acquire or operate, in whole 
or in part, any basic industry thereof, 
other than industries the acquisition of 
which has been completed prior to e 
date of the enactment of this act.” 

Mr. President, if such an amendment 
is adopted and becomes part of the law, 
just think what the situation will be. If 
such a law had been in effect at the time 
when North Dakota took steps to pro- 
tect its own citizens, it would not have 
been possible for our State to have en- 
acted the various measures which were 
enacted at that time. When we built the 
elevator, which for the first time paid our 
farmers in North Dakota what their grain 
was actually worth, and for the first time 
made it possible for our consumers to 
get flour at reasonable rates, without 
paying tribute to any trust, we did some- 
thing that was extremely worth while to 
all our people. That is why that opera- 
tion has been so successful and that is 
why the people are so proud of it. 

Mr. President, we opened the Bank of 
North Dakota for business on August 19, 
1919, 30 years ago. For a few years after 
we opened it for business, some of the 
politicians ran on platforms opposed to 
it. One of them said, “If I am elected 
governor, I will throw the key to the 
Bank of North Dakota into the Missouri 
River.” He was not elected. 

It is significant that for the last 15 
years, no political party in North Dakota 
has advocated repealing a single one of 
these State industries. 

Mr. President, what was the record of 
North Dakota in the last war? What 
will people do when they have a real 
government to fight for? Just look at 
the record. Three times we headed every 
other State in the war bond drives, in the 
last war. Wein North Dakota were first 
in the paper drive and first in the scrap- 
iron drive. 

Senators gave talks about patriotism. 
Let me say that I remember that over in 
Sioux County, where there are a great 
many Indians, when the selective-serv- 
ice board sent notices to many of those 
Indians they went to the board and 
threw the notices on the desk at the 
selective-service office, and said, “When 
has it become necessary to draft a Sioux 
Indian to fight?” 

So, Mr. President, I want the record 
to be kept clear. That record is that it 
is not compulsory for a farmer to take 
State hail insurance in North Dakota. 
It is not compulsory for him to deposit 
his money in the Bank of North Dakota. 
It is not compulsory for him to haul his 
grain to the State of North Dakota mill 
and elevator. But it is significant that 
since these institutions and these indus- 
tries have been established there has 
been a criterion whereby a comparison 
could be made. Today it is no more nec- 
essary for people to use those industries 
than it is for anyone to use the postal 
service. Any American can send a letter 
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by special messenger, if he wishes to, 
instead of by the United States post- 
Office service. One does not have to use 
parcel post; a package can be sent by 
Railway Express, if desired. But, in any 
event, I am entirely satisfied, so far as 
this amendment is concerned, that under 
no consideration should it be adopted. 

There has not been any effort for a 
long time to develop ways and means of 
curbing monopolies. Recently I read in 
the newspaper of the death in Minne- 
apolis of the head of Lever Bros. How 
Many corporations did the newspaper 
say he controlled? Four hundred and 
thirteen. Then one inquires where com- 
munism comes from. We can pick up the 
newspaper and read of oil companies 
having raised the price of oil 1 cent—not 
the Government, but the oil companies. 
We can pick up the newspaper and read 
concerning a man who had been nom- 
inated to be an Ambassador, that one of 
his companies controlled 300 large dairy 
companies. 

So, Mr. President, I simply wanted to 
go on record. I should be very happy 
indeed, if anyone is interested, to furnish 
statements of the Bank of North Dakota, 
or of the fire and tornado fund, or of the 
fidelity bonds. I did not mention fidel- 
ity bonds, but in North Dakota a man 
who is elected to public office does not 
have to obtain a surety bond; he is auto- 
matically insured. An individual who is 
elected treasurer is not insured; the mu- 
nicipality is insured. It is significant 
that there has not been an assessment 
in that connection for the last 10 years 
or more. My understanding is there is a 
fund lying there of roughly $1,000,000. 

As I view the matter, instead of the 
different State activities I have men- 
tioned bringing on communism, they 
head off communism. They permit the 
State to protect individuals who, with- 
out State aid, have been unable to pro- 
tect themselves. It is significant that 
immediately following the adoption of 
the Bank of North Dakota law interest 
rates dropped from 10 or 12 percent in 
North Dakota to 5 and 6 percent. 

I hope I have made myself clear. I 
want every Senator to know that I do 
not at all agree that, by the passage of 
legislation of this kind, anything is being 
done to head off communism. On the 
contrary, communism is being invited 
by it. The Congress, and I may add, the 
executive department, in my opinion, 
have not done as much as they should 
have done to use the resources of the 
Government to protect and help the 
little fellow. 

AMENDMENT OF SECURITIES EXCHANGE 
ACT OF 1934 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing a bill designed to extend to all 
investors in large corporatious the pro- 
tections now afforded only a portion of 
them. The bill seems to me to be a logi- 
cal product of investgations and recom- 
mendations which go back almost 50 
years. As early as 1904 the United 
States Commissioner of Corporations in 
his annual report inveighed against “se- 
crecy and dishonesty in promotion, 
+ * * secrecy of corporate adminis- 
tration, and misleading or dishonest 
financial statements” as the principal 
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evils of the corporate form of organiza- 
tion. Presidents Theodore Roosevelt, 
Taft, and Wilson recommended that the 
Congress take steps to remedy these 
evils, and congressional investigations 
were conducted in 1911, 1932, 1933, and 
1934 to ferret out and expose to the white 
light of publicity the more glaring 
examples. 

The need for some regulations became 
of greatest urgency after the First World 
War, when the American people pur- 
chased. corporate securities in unprece- 
dented amounts. Congressional inves- 
tigation disclosed that, from 1920 to 1933, 
approximately fifty billions of new issues 
were sold to American investors. Half 
of those issues were absolutely worth- 
less by 1933. These losses in value were 
accompanied in many instances by 
abuses in the conduct of corporate affairs 
by officers, directors, and other insid- 
ers—abuses which were uncovered in the 
investigations of the early thirties. The 
result was an overwhelming popular sen- 
timent that something had to be done to 
enforce more rigid fiduciary standards 
upon corporate managers. 

In 1933, the President of the United 
States recommended legislation to pro- 
tect investors against fraud in securities 
and blind buying of new security issues. 
He described this project as “but one step 
in our broad purpose of protecting in- 
vestors and depositors.” The resulting 
law, the Securities Act of 1933, requires 
complete and truthful disclosure of the 
financial condition of companies whose 
securities are being publicly offered. 

A second step in the program of pro- 
tecting investors was taken by the Con- 
gress the next year with the enactment 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 
That act was designed to further cor- 
porate democracy in companies having 
securities listed on national securities ex- 
changes, to provide periodic information 
about those companies, and to free their 
securities from the manipulation of mar- 
ket operators who caused prices to fluc- 
tuate for their personal profit, to the 
detriment of public confidence in the 
markets, and to the loss of public in- 
vestors. This act, too, has been success- 
ful, insofar as it goes, in its efforts to 
combat the evils at which it was aimed. 

In the years 1935, 1936, 1938, and 1940 
further steps were taken to protect in- 
vestors. In 1935 the Congress enacted 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act 
to cope with the monstrous holding-com- 
pany empires which had taken over such 
a large part of the utility properties of 
the Nation. In 1936 legislation was en- 
acted requiring companies which regis- 
ter securities for public offering under 
the 1933 act to file annual reports with 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion even though they do not list their 
securities on an exchange. In 1938, fol- 
lowing the Commission’s Protective Com- 
mittee Study, chapter X of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act was enacted, under which the 
Commission is adviser to the courts in 
corporate reorganization proceedings. 
The next year the Trust Indenture Act 
Was passed. By 1940, the purpose and 
spirit of these laws had become so fully 
accepted as part of the scheme of Fed- 
eral regulation that a unanimous Con- 
gress passed the Investment Company 
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Act and the Investment Advisers Act, 
the last of the statutes in this series. 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion has done an excellent job in admin- 
istering these acts. In spite of the dif- 
ficulties encountered working in a com- 
plex and uncharted field the Commission 
has managed to make these statutes an 
accepted feature of our national econ- 
omy without hampering legitimate busi- 
ness. By prompt and efficient action it 
has been able to eradicate many of the 
frauds and other abuses which prevailed 
prior to 1933. The Hoover Commission 
has pointed to it as “an outstanding ex- 
ample of the independent commission at 
its best,” and I heartily concur in this 
view. 

I heartily concur in this view. 

But I have discovered that there are 
some areas in which the Commission is 
powerless under present law to provide 
essential safeguards against corporate 
abuses. Many investors have written me 
in anger and frustration about their in- 
ability to obtain from their officers and 
directors adequate information about the 
business they own, about their inability 
to exercise their corporate franchise to 
vote at annual meetings because of the 
type of proxy furnished, and about sus- 
pected “shenanigans” by corporate in- 
siders. Upon investigating these com- 
plaints I have been astonished to learn 
that many of the companies which I be- 
lieved to be covered by one or another 
of the securities laws enacted to protect 
investors were not in fact covered—and 
this includes some of the largest cor- 
porations in the United States. As 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
subcommittee which is in charge of this 
field, I feel keenly my responsibility to 
do something to help correct this situa- 
tion. I firmly believe that the Commis- 
sion should be furnished with the au- 
thority to protect investors in all large 
corporations with widespread investor 
interest. 

Because the Congress has proceeded 
step by step with these laws it has left 
gaps, unintentional and accidental, in 
the broad framework of protection it 
has provided for the Nation's investors. 
The Congress has given a measure of 
protection to investors in new securities, 
investors in securities listed on a na- 
tional securities exchange, and investors 
in certain types of enterprise, such as 
public-utility holding companies and in- 
vestment companies. But we have ig- 
nored the investors in large interstate 
corporations which are not parts of pub- 
lic utility holding systems or investment 
companies, and whose managements do 
not choose to list their securities on a 
national securities exchange. ‘These in- 
vestors do not have equal protection, 
even though their companies have se- 
curities widely distributed and actively 
traded. This double standard of in- 
vestor protection seems an accidental 
rather than a deliberate omission, which 
can be attributed only to the piecemeal 
fashion in which the several statutes 
were adopted. It is to afford this group 
of investors some of the essential safe- 
guards now enjoyed by the others, and 
to remedy an illogical and unwarranted 
discrimination against them, that I in- 
troduce this bill. 
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The small investor, without help, Is 
often left in the dark about his com- 
pany’s affairs. It is for him that the 
Congress legislated those portions of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 and 
the similar portions of the Holding Com- 
pany and Investment Company Acts 
which provide for periodic reports of 
financial condition. Whether he can 
read or understand them directly or seeks 
investment help, he is assured essential 
information about his company’s affairs, 
as well as an opportunity to give an in- 
formed and intelligent vote, and he is 
protected against trading abuses by cor- 
porate insiders. These provisions are 
contained in sections 12, 13, 14, and 16 
of the Securities Exchange Act and com- 
parable sections of the Holding Company 
and Investment Company Acts. But, 
illogically, and by the azcident of cir- 
cumstances, these safeguards have been 
provided only to investors in listed com- 
panies, public utility holding company 
systems, and investment companies. 
The bill I offer is designed to extend 
these protective provisions to the security 
holders of large unregistered corpora- 
tions whose securities are widely held. 

The bill does not apply to companies 
which by any stretch of the imagination 
might be considered to represent small 
business. It applies only to companies 
with at least $3,000,000 in assets and 
with enough public interest to have at 
least 300 security holders. Furthermore, 
the Commission would be authorized to 
add exemptions by rule as required by 
the public interest. Many of the com- 
panies which would be affected by the 
bill are, of course, much larger. There 
are at least a half-dozen companies with 
assets of $200,000,000 or more and with a 
minimum of 3,000 security holders; the 
largest of these has $861,000,000 of as- 
sets and over 11,000 stockholders. There 
is another company I could name which 
earned almost $10,000,000 last year and 
has 7,200 stockholders, but which does 
not even furnish a balance sheet to the 
financial services, so that there is no 
way of ascertaining its total assets. 

In 1946 the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in a report to the Congress, 
which was printed as House Document 
No. 672, Seventy-ninth Congress, second 
session, commented upon the illogical 
disparity in the present law and recom- 
mended the adoption of legislation such 
as the bill that is now being introduced. 
President Truman, in a special com- 
munication to both Houses, heartily en- 
dorsed this recommendation. I should 
‘like to refer to the studies contained in 
that proposal, which I understand are 
now being brought up to date. 

The Commission, among other things, 
compared the reporting practices fol- 
lowed by registered and unregistered 
companies. Under the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, any company which 
lists its securities on an exchange must 
file with the Commission and with the 
exchange sufficient information to per- 
mit investors or their advisers to make 
an intelligent appraisal of the merits of 
the particular securities and must keep 
that information up to date. 

The annual reports of 119 companies 
with assets of at least $3,000,000 and 300 
or more security holders were examined 
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by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. In most instances the finan- 
cial statements were woefully inade- 
quate. About 13 percent of the com- 
panies furnished no income statement 
at all, and the income statements of 
many more were so highly condensed 
that they were of only limited value; in 
some cases the statements did not even 
report the earnings during the year. 
Over half of the balance sheets exam- 
ined were materially deficient when 
judged by the accounting standards en- 
forced under the Securities Exchange 
Act. Not a single company mentioned 
whether it had had any material trans- 
actions with insiders, or whether insiders 
had traded in the company stock. One 
company, whose annual report indi- 
cated that its 30,000 shares of common 
stock had a market price ranging from 
$55 to $63 per share, did not mention the 
fact that the company had granted its 
executives an option to purchase 3,500 
shares at $12 per share. All of this in- 
formation, I believe, the investing pub- 
lic has a right to know, and it is one of 
the aims of the bill I have submitted to 
force such disclosure. 

The Commission has also studied the 
proxy-soliciting practices of registered 
and unregistered companies. In the 
proxy field the possibility of abuse is so 
evident, where there are hundreds or 
thousands of scattered stockholders, that 
it requires little elaboration. Abuse of 
power feeds on ignorance. Responsible 
management should, affirmatively, wel- 
come the informed participation of 
stockholders in corporate affairs requir- 
ing stockholder assent. It is to enforce 
the responsibility and strict accounta- 
bility of management for their actions 
that section 14 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act, regulating the solicitation of 
proxies, was adopted and similar provi- 
sions were inserted in the Holding Com- 
pany and Investment Company Acts. In 
15 years of experience these require- 
ments have more than justified them- 
selves in their effect on management re- 
lations with security holders, and the 
Commission has demonstrated that such 
provisions of law can be effectively en- 
forced without interference with man- 
agement responsibilities. 

Under the rules adopted pursuant to 
section 14, management is required to 
inform all stockholders of the affairs of 
their corporation when their proxies are 
solicited and to give them an opportunity 
to cast their proxy votes intelligently. 
Nonmanagement groups are provided 
with an equal opportunity to solicit 
proxies and to offer proposals to be 
acted upon at the meetings. Thus, 
stockholders in companies which are 
registered upon a national securities ex- 
change are afforded a real measure of 
corporate democracy, and, whether they 
live next door to the president of the 
company or in an isolated village far 
from the scene of activity, they are kept 
informed about the business they own 
and are afforded a right to vote accord- 
ing to democratic traditions. 

In contrast with this application of 
the principles of corporate democracy— 
without which our whole system of free 
enterprise would soon be in serious 
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jeopardy—stand the proxy-soliciting 
practices of many of the large corpora- 
tions which do not at present fall within 
the scope of any law regulating their 
practices. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, in the study to which I have 
referred, was able to obtain the proxy- 
soliciting materials of 76 companies re- 
lating to 152 meetings. These companies 
comprised all the domestic companies 
with assets of over $3,000,000 whose vot- 
ing securities have unlisted trading priv- 
ileges on the New York Curb Exchange 
and were traded during a sample year in 
a volume exceeding 5,000 shares. Al- 
though these large corporations, with 
their evident public interest, had the 
advantages of an exchange market, they 
were not subject to the provisions of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, be- 
cause their securities had been traded on 
a so-called unlisted basis since prior to 
1934 and their managements had not 
chosen to list on the Curb or any other 
exchange. A casual examination of the 
list of these companies furnishes dra- 
matic evidence of the illogical nature of 
our disclosure laws, which require many 
smaller companies with less public in- 
terest to comply with the provisions of 
the Securities Exchange Act but permit 
these companies to be exempt. 

It is interesting to note that requests 
for proxies sent out in connection with 
89 percent of the annual meetings of 
these companies did not even name the 
persons whom the management proposed 
to elect as directors. In connection with 
42 percent of the annual meetings, one 
of the items was stated to be the ap- 
proval and ratification of all of the acts 
of the management since the last meet- 
ing, with no specification of the nature 
of those acts. Only in a totalitarian 
state would the type of ballot in general 
use on these proxies have been tolerated, 
for 95 percent of the companies did not 
afford their stockholders an opportu- 
nity for a “Yes” or “No” vote on spe- 
cific items. Indeed, in one case which 
has come to my attention recently, some 
ingenious representative of management 
proposed to print the proxy on the back 
of the company’s dividend check, so that 
any stockholder who endorsed the check 
would automatically execute a proxy un- 
less he indicated to the contrary by 
marking an “X” in a particular space. 
Unless legislation such as the proposed 
bill is enacted, the small stockholder in 
such corporations has no alternative but 
to grope blindly about for the correct 
exercise of his prerogatives as part owner 
of the business. 

Finally, the bill which I offer attempts 
to extend to these large unregistered 
companies the controls now in force by 
virtue of section 16 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 over trading abuses 
by corporated insiders—that is, officers, 
directors, and large stockholders. Prior 
to the enactment of the Securities Ex- 
change Act, profits from the sure-thing 
speculation in the stocks of their cor- 
porations were, with easy morality, more 
or less generally accepted by the finan- 
cial community as part of the return 
for serving as a corporate officer or di- 
rector. The Senate report on the bill 
which became the Securities Exchange 
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Act referred to a case where the presi- 
dent of a corporation and his brother, 
who controlled the company with a little 
over 10 percent of the shares, disposed of 
their holdings for upward of $16,000,000 
before the company passed a dividend 
and later repurchased them for about 
$7,000,000. 

Our laws have sought to remedy this 
type of abuse by forcing insiders who 
make short-term profits from trading in 
their companies’ securities to give up 
these profits to the corporation. How- 
ever, again for no good reason what- 
ever—but only because of the fact that 
this series of statutes was not adopted 
as a logical whole—these safeguards like- 
wise apply only to listed companies and 
those subject to the Holding Company 
or the Investment Company Act. 

Consequently, abuse of inside informa- 
tion may continue in unregulated corpo- 
rations, and in some cases has in fact 
continued, no matter how widespread in 
effect or how charged with public in- 
terest such transactions may be. When 
an insider learns of some marked change 
in the corporation’s finances, he is nat- 
urally tempted to buy or sell, depending 
upon whether that change will be favor- 
able or unfavorable. If he does buy or 
sell he is tempted to reverse his trans- 
action when the news becomes generally 
known and the market reacts. He is 
thus able, without changing his relative 
holdings in the corporation, to obtain a 
profit at the expense of the stockholders 
with whom he deals. The temptation is 
strengthened, and opportunity for quick 
and immoral profit are increased, when 
corporate affairs are not conducted in 
the open under the light of publicity 
attendant upon registration, when ru- 
mors may circulate freely and be difficult 
to substantiate, and when financial 
statements of dubious quality are fur- 
nished. Yet it is in just this situation, 
where the need is greatest, that the law 
is remiss. I do not for a moment doubt 
that there are many honest men who 
do not yield to these temptations. I am 
sure that they can have no objection to 
a law which would prevent their less 
scrupulous brethren from seeking per- 
sonal advantage by these dealings. 

I believe that this bill should be sup- 
ported by responsible management as 
well as by public investors; for the ex- 
amples of irresponsibility which I have 
cited and which are made possible under 
existing law are, of course, deplored by 
many persons. Management which ad- 
heres to its fiduciary responsibilities at 
present will assume no added burden by 
virtue of the projected legislation, and 
the benefits to it will more than compen- 
sate for any slight inconvenience which 
may result. On the other hand, the 
prophylatic effect of the legislation as 
applied to marginal managements seek- 
ing to avoid their obligations will be of 
great public benefit. 

This bill should have bipartisan sup- 
port. The welfare of investors tran- 
scends party lines. I have in mind not 
only the fact that the Congress made the 
Commission itself a bipartisan agency, 
but also that the statutes have enjoyed 
a full measure of support from both 
parties. Although the first of these acts 
was not passed until 1933, the investiga- 
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tion of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee which resulted in the 1933 
and 1934 acts began with a Senate reso- 
lution adopted in 1932; the tremendous 
study of the Federal Trade Commission 
which preceded the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1935 goes all the 
way back to another Senate resolution 
adopted in 1928; and the two statutes 
which were passed in 1940 were adopted 
without a dissenting vot? in either 
House. Protection of investors and de- 
positors—like maintenance of free com- 
petition and the other major premises of 
our capitalistic system—is not the heri- 
tage of any one party or group. 

I do not ask that hearings upon this 
bill be held during this session, but I 
am hopeful that full hearings may be 
had early next year. In the meantime, 
I am anxious to hear from all those who 
have any interest in this measure, and to 
have the benefit of constructive criti- 
cism. I believe it is an important meas- 
ure, which is entitled to the most care- 
ful consideration. 

Mr. President, in order to assist the 
Members of the Congress in their con- 
sideration of this bill, I request the 
unanimous consent of the Senate to the 
printing of the new report which the 
Securities and Exchange Commission is 
preparing and which will bring up to date 
its 1946 report to the Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 2408) to amend the Secu- 
rities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, 
introduced by Mr. FREAR, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4830) making appro- 
priations for foreign aid for the fiscal 
year 1950, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the question 
before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
before the Senate is the appeal from the 
ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Anderson Hoey Magnuson 
Baldwin Holland Martin 
Brewster Humphrey Maybank 
Butler Ives Millikin 

Cain Jenner Morse 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Mundt 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. Neely 

Cordon Johnston, S.C. O'Conor 
Douglas Kefauver Pepper 
Downey Kem Robertson 
Dulles Kerr Saltonstall 
Ecton Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Ellender Knowland Sparkman 
Ferguson Langer Stennis 
Flanders Lodge Taylor 

Frear Long Thomas, Okla, 
Pulbright Lucas Thomas, Utah 
George McCarran Thye 

Gillette McCarthy Vandenberg 
Graham McClellan Wherry 
Gurney McFarland Wiley 
Hayden McGrath Williams 
Hendrickson McKellar Young 

Hill McMahon 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

The question is: Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate. 

Mr. LANGER and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I shall 
now make one of the shortest speeches 
of record. [Applause.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. I shall vote to over- 
ride the ruling of the Chair because I 
believe the Kem amendment is a proper 
type of limitation on an eppropriation 
bill. If the question comes to the merits 
of the amendment I shall vote against 
the Kem amendment. 

The VICE.PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. à 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roli. 

Mr. BALDWIN (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICKER], 
who is necessarily absent. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “nay” 
and if I were at liberty to vote I would 
vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ELLENDER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr, 
EASTLAND]. If he were present and vot- 
ing he would vote “nay” on this question. 
If I were at liberty to vote I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senators from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt ard Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. MILLER], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are 
detained on official business. 

The Senator from Khode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Myers] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Maryland 
TypinGs] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
WITHERS] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. MILLER] 
is paired with the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Watkins]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Idaho would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Utah would vote 
“nay.” S 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAvxzl, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], the 
Senators from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt and 
Mr. O’Maxoney], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs], and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WITHERS] 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Situ], who is detained on official busi- 
ness, is paired with the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Bsipces], who is 
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necessarily absent. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from New Jersey would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from New 
Hampshire would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Armen] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
is necessarily absent and his pair with 
the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
BALDWIN] has been previously an- 
nounced. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
KINS], who is detained on official business, 
is paired with the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. MILLER]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Utah would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Idaho would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is detained on official business and 
is paired with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey], who is absent 
by leave of the Senate. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from New 
Hampshire would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 21, as follows: 


$ YEAS—50 

Anderson Humphrey Millikin 
Chapman Ives Morse 
Donnell Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Douglas Johnston, S. C. O’Conor 
Downey Kefauver Pepper 
Dulles Kerr Robertson 
Flanders Kilgore Saltonstall 
Frear Knowland Smith, Maine 
Fulbright Langer Spar! 

rge Lodge Stennis 
Gilette Long Taylor 
Graham Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Gurney McFarland Thye 
Hayden McGrath Vandenberg 
Hill McMahon Wiley 
Hoey Magnuson Young 
Holland Maybank 

NAYS—21 
Brewster Hendrickson McKellar 
Butler Jenner Martin 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Mundt 
Capehart Kem Schoeppel 
Cordon McCarran Thomas, Okla, 
Ecton McCarthy Wherry 
Perguson McClellan Williams 
NOT VOTING—25 
Aiken Green Russell 
Baldwin Hickenlooper Smith, N. J 
Bricker Hunt aft 
Bridges Malone Tobey 
Byrd Miller Tydings 
Chavez Murray Watkins, 
Connally Myers Withers 
Eastland O'Mahoney 
Ellender Reed 
So the decision of the Chair stood as 

the judgment of the Senate. 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with the notice alread, given, I 
move that paragraph 4 of rule XVI be 
suspended with reference to the amend- 
ment which I desire to offer, and I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI to en- 
able him to offer a certain amendment. 
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On this question the yeas and nays 
haye been ordered, and the Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BALDWIN (when his name was 
called). I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], and 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], who are necessarily absent. 
If the Senator from Ohio and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire were present 
and voting, they would vote “yea.” If 
I were at liberty to vote I would vote 
“nay.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senators from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt and Mr. O’MaHoneEy], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. MILLER], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr.-Murray], and the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL] 
are detained on official business. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Green] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Myers] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
WITHERS] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLAND]! and the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Watkins] are paired on this vote 
with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. MIL- 
LER]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi and the Senator 
from Utah would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Idaho would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the 
Senators from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt and 
Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typivcs], and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WITHERS] 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] who is detained on official busi- 
ness, if present and voting, would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. TAFT] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY] are absent 
by leave of the Senate. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Vermont and 
the Senator from New Hampshire would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
is necessarily absent and his pair has 
been previously announced. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES] is necessarily absent and 
his pair has been previously announced. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
KINS], who is detained on official busi- 
ness and the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EasTLanp] are paired with the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. MILLER]. If pres- 
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ent and voting, the Senator from Utah 
and the Senator from Mississippi would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Idaho 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
is detained on official business, 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 49, as follows: 


YEAS—24 
Brewster Hendrickson McKellar 
Butler Jenner Malone 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Martin 
Capehart Johnston. S. C. Mundt 
Cordon Kem Schoeppel 
Ecton McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Ferguson McCarthy Wherry 
Frear McClellan Willlams 
NAYS—49 
Anderson Humphrey Morse 
Chapman Ives Neely 
Donnell Johnson, Tex. O'Conor 
Douglas Kefauver Pepper 
Downey Kerr Robertson 
Dulles Kilgore Saltonstall 
Elender Knowland Smith, Maine 
Flanders Langer Sparkman 
Fulbright Lodge Stennis 
George Long Taylor 
Gillette Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Graham McFarland Thye 
Gurney McGrath Vandenberg 
Hayden McMahon Wiley 
Hill Magnuson Young 
Hoey Maybank 
Holland Millikin 
NOT VOTING—23 
Aiken Green Russell 
Baldwin Hickenlooper Smith, N.J. 
Bricker Hunt t 
Bridges Miller Tobey 
Byrd Murray Tydings 
Chavez Myers Watkins 
Connally O'Mahoney Withers 
d ed 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this vote 
the yeas are 24, and the nays 49. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present not hav- 
ing voted in the affirmative, the motion 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 
is rejected. 

If there are no further amendments to 
be offered, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill hav- 
ing been read the third time, the question 
is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. LANGER and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays, and they 
were ordered. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I should 
like to say that I am opposed to the 
passage of the bill. I wish to make it 
plain that it is not because I am op- 
posed to aiding people, but I have been 
opposed to the program from the be- 
ginning, because I thought, and I still 
think, that it should have been handled 
through the United Nations, to build up 
that organization, instead of weakening 
it, as the present method of administer- 
ing the Marshall plan or the ECA, or 
whatever it may be called, has done. 

The VICE FRESIDENT. The question 
is, Shall the bill pass? The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BALDWIN (when his name was 
called). I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. I 
am informed that he would vote as I 
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intend to vote. Therefore, I am at lib- 
erty to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN (when his name was 
called). On this question, I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND]. If he were present, he 
would vote “yea.” If I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McGRATH. My colleague, the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] is unavoidably absent from the 
Senate on public business. If present, 
he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 


the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East-, 


LAND], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE], the Senators from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt and Mr. O’MaHoney], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. MILLER], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Taytor] are 
detained on official business. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. TYD- 
INGS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
WITHERS] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. TAYLOR] 
is paired on this vote with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Idaho 
would vote “nay”, and the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “yea”. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. MILLER] 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. WATKINS]. If present and 
voting both the Senator from Idaho and 
the Senator from Utah would vote “yea.” 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CuHavez], the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], the 
Senators from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt and 
Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers], and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. WITHERS] 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] is detained on official business 
and if present and voting would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Broces] is necessarily absent and if 
present and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] 
is necessarily absent and if present and 
voting, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr, 
AIKEN], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY] are absent 
by leave of the Senate. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Vermont and 
the Senator from New Hampshire would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
is necessarily absent and his pair has 
been previously announced. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Ohio would 
vote “yea.” 
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The Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] 
who is detained on official business has 
a general pair with the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. MILLER]. If present and 
voting, both the Senator from Utah and 
the Senator from Idaho would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED], 
is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 63, 
nays 7, as follows: 


YEAS—63 
Anderson Hill Martin 
Baldwin Hoey Maybank 
Brewster Holland Millikin 
Cain -Humphrey Morse 
Chapman Ives Mundt 
Cordon Johnson, Colo. Neely 
Donnell Johnson, Tex. O'Conor 
Douglas Kefauver Pepper 
Downey Kerr Robertson 
Dulles Kilgore Saltonstall 
Ecton Knowland Schoeppel 
Ellender Smith, Maine 
Ferguson Long Sparkman 
Flanders Lucas Stennis 
Frear McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Fulbright McCarthy Thomas, Utah 
George McFarland Thye 
Graham McGrath Vandenberg 
Gurney McKellar Wherry 
Hayden McMahon Wiley 
Hendrickson Magnuson Young 

NAYS—7 
Capehart Kem Williams 
Jenner Langer 


Johnston, S. C. Malone 
NOT VOTING—26 


Aiken Green Russell 
Bricker Hickenlooper Smith, N. J. 
Bridges Hunt Taft 

Butler McClellan Taylor 
Byrd Miller Tobey 
Chavez Murray Tydings 
Connally Myers Watkins 
Eastland O'Mahoney Withers 
Gillette 


So the bill (H. R. 4830) was passed. 

Mr. Mc . Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference with 
the House thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to call the attention of the 
Senator from Tennessee, the chairman 
of the committee, to the fact that the 
list of conferees sent to the Chair con- 
tains eight names. As a rule an odd 
number of conferees is appointed, so 
there cannot be an even division on the 
part of the Senate conferees and there- 
by cause what might be a difficulty in a 
majority deciding upon any point. The 
Chair is not interested in who the con- 
ferees are, but it is not customary to 
have an even number. The Chair won- 
dered whether an even number of con- 
ferees was suggested intentionally or by 
accident. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I observed the de- 
fect in the number of conferees. I may 
say I always leave it to the secretary of 
the committee to prepare the list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
adopted is that the Chair appoint the 
conferees. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand Mr. 
President, but the secretary of the com- 
mittee always hands me a memorandum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
understands. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. He selects them be- 
cause of their standing on the subcom- 
mittee and on the committee. However, 
to avoid any possible difficulty about it, 
I understand the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson] would come next on the 
list furnished by the secretary of the 
committee. I therefore suggest the ad- 
dition to the list of the name of the 
Senator from Michigan. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The number 
would be nine, instead of eight; is that 
correct? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
merely called the matter to the attention 
of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT The Chair 
will add to the list the name of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, and will appoint the 
conferees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
McKE.iar, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. Tuomas of 
Oklahoma, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. McCarran, 
Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. GURNEY, Mr. REED, and 
Mr. Fercuson conferees on the part of 
the Sezate. 


DELIVERED-PRICE SYSTEMS AND 
FREIGHT ABSORPTION PRACTICES 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask the attention of the leaders on both 
sides. I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate bill 1008, to provide a 2-year 
moratorium with respect to the applica- 
tion of certain antitrust laws to individ- 
ual, good-faith delivered-price systems 
and freight-absorption practices com- 
monly known as the basing-point bill, 
which came from the House of Repre- 
sentatives with amendments, be printed 
with the House amendments numbered. 
The bill with the House amendments has 
not been printed thus far. The matter 
will come before the Senate probably to- 
morrow or some other time soon. I think 
the bill should be printed with the House 
amendments included, so that all Sen- 
ators may have access to the bill as it 
was changed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I ask such unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. As I understand the 
unanimous-consent agreement is to have 
the bill printed; is that correct? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct, 
with the House amendments. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I may 
state that on Friday, unanimous consent 
was given to make that bill the pending 
business immediately after the call of 
the calendar. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TOMORROW TO RE- 
CEIVE THE PRESIDENT OF THE PHILIP- 
PINE REPUBLIC 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, Au- 
gust 9, at approximately 12 o’clock noon, 
the Senate stand in recess for the pur- 
pose of receiving the President of the Re- 
public of the Philippines, the Honorable 
Elpidio Quirino, and that the Chair ap- 
point a committee to escort President 
Quirino into the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At what 
hour does the Senator suggest? 
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Mr. LUCAS. Approximately 12 o'clock, 
I cannot say exactly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
CONNALLY, Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. LUCAS, 
Mr. Myers, and Mr. WHERRY as a com- 
mittee to escort the President of the Re- 
public of the Philippines into the Cham- 
ber at such hour as may be convenient, 
and as nearly 12 o'clock as possible. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR TOMORROW 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, in the absence of the Senator from 
Illinois, a unanimous-consent agreement 
was entered whereby the calendar of 
bills to which there is no objection is to 
be made following the disposition of the 
pending measure. It had been antici- 
pated that we would dispose of that bill 
earlier this afternoon. It is now a quar- 
ter to seven, and there is no point in tak- 
ing up the calendar at this time. We 
will take it up tomorrow following the 
address by the distinguished visitor from 
the Philippines. 


TRANSFER OF TOWER ON LOWER SOURIS 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE TO 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE GARDEN, INC., 
NORTH DAKOTA — CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
sident, I submit a conference report on 
House bill 3751, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The conference report was read as fol- 
lows; 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3751) to transfer a tower located on the 
Lower Souris National Wildlife Refuge to the 
International Peace Garden, Inc., North Da- 
kota, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment. 

EDWIN C. JOHNSON, 
Ernest W. MCFARLAND, 
Cuas, W. TOBEY, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
CLARK W. THOMPSON, 
JAMES B. HARE, 
ALVIN F. WEICHEL, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to. 


RECESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 12 
o'clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
August 9, 1949, at 12 o’clock meridian, 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 8 (legislative day of June 
2), 1949: 


In THE AIR Force 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the United States Air Force, under the 
provisions of sections 502 and 509 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947. Those officers 
whose names are preceded by the symbol 
(X) are subject to examination required by 
law. All others have been examined and 
found qualified for promotion. 

To be captains 

James Franklin Alexander, E 

Edmund Beard Anderson, 

John Henry Archer, Jr., 

Arpod Julius Artwohl, 
Glenn Wesley Askwig 
x Robert Orr Barney, E 

Charles Colburn Barnum, Jr 

Ibrie Morris Beatty, Jr 

David Paul Black, 

Raymond Walter Wallis Booth 


Felix George Brenner, — 
x Charles Walter Brion, 
Stephen Dwight Bull, Jr 
Jerry A. Bunnell, 
John James Burnett, J. 
John Earl Butler, E 


Truman Fletcher Cadwell, 
Thomas Joseph Callander, 
Wallace Horace Cameron 


Albert Vernon Chapman, — 
Andrew Robertson Clark, 
John Combe, 3d, E 
Carl Laverne Cook, Jr., 
William Enos Cooper, 
Loyal William Crowe, 
Louls Gerald Cruciana, — 
Daniel George Cummins, x 
George Chancellor Cunningham, Eza 
Foster Davidoff, 
Robert Spencer Davidson, 
Kenneth Cameron Dean 
John Charles Dennis 
Alvin Warnick Dill, 
X Charles Adolph Donohoe, 


Joseph Edward Duval, E 
Arthur Ralph Edwards, 
Clayton Revis Eldredge, 
Samuel Michael Elias, È 
Joseph DuBois Elsberry, x 
Orville Leslie Erdmann, 
Michael Evanco, 

Franklin Allan Everett, 

Carl Grant Eyler, 

Attilio Thomas Fachetti, | 

Herman Mouzon Farmer, 

Robert Farr, 

Everett Nicholas Farrell, 
Edward Aaron Fayman 
* doe Louis Fernandes 

Robert Lee Fisher, E 
X Oscar Charles Fitzhenry, 

James Thomas Fitzpatrick, Jr., 
XJerry Francis Flicek, 

John Fletcher Floyd, 
Xx Geoffrey Ralph Ford, 

Oscar Creighton Ford, 
X Herbert Francis Foye, 

Russel Roch Frederick, 

Marshall Vernon Fredrickson, 

Herbert George Gardne 
Edmond Noble Gates, 

William Moore Gates, 

Ernest Dale Goddard, E 

Walter Frederick Gonske 

John Albert Griffin, E 
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Lester Edwin Gunter, 
Charles William Haney, 
Harrison Hayden Hannah, Jr. 
Edwin Clifford Hanson, 
Claude Mayfield Hardy 
Preston Bethea Hardy 
Clifford Winnie Harmon, 
Carll Truett Harris, E 
Bruce Ray Hathaway, 
Hemphill Vern Heath, — 
Albert Burkett Hemmer, 
Horace Lynn Henderson, 
Jack Herring, 
Benjamin Franklin — 
George Emory Hewitt, b 


Charles Kimball Hicks, 


Walton Lewis Hogan, 
XRobert Francis Hood 
Charles Hopkins, Jr., 


Joseph Virgil Howell, 
Lewis Carroll Hughes, 
John Gilbert James, 
X Thomas Bennett Johnson, 
Wallace Wilson Johnston, 
Robert Lewis Jones, 11961A. 
John Alwine Keiper, Jr., Eaa 
Kave B. King, Jr., Ezz 
William Harris Kinney, 
Gerald Percival Knutson, 
Thomas Francis Kozul, E 
x Garold Bretislav Kubicek, 
James Lake, 
Joseph Richard Lambert, 
Rayburn Dinion Lancaster, ——— 
Charles William Lasko, 
Harlan Lee Laughlin, 
Willie Edgar Livesay, E 
James Thomas McElr 
George Pope McKay, 
Mack Arthur McLain, 


Edgar Waldron Moody, 

Emory Claude Morgan, 

Brian Kent Moyers, E i 
Billy Joe Munnerlyn, 
Thomas Lee Myers, 
Joseph Carl Nawrocki, 
James William Nesbitt, 
Howard Louis Nicks, 
Austin Nielsen, Eg 
Alson Valentine Nolan, Jr. 
Wallace Orville Nordenstro 
Henry Michael O’Connor, 


Jack Pershing Orr, 
X George Joseph Ott, 


X Karl Reese Pearson, 
Glen Amos Pebles, E 
William Wallace Penn, Tr., 
Sumner William Peterso: 
William David Phears, E 
Theodore Cliffton Pippin, Jr., Eea. 
Nick Plascak, 

Dwight Homer Potter, 
Kenneth Wegner Prien, 


Gerald David Quayle, Jr, 
Louis Alfred Raeke, Jr 
Noel Burford Rerldrick 


Gale Fauss Rice, 


Ev>reti Earl Robertson, Jr., 
Joseph Warren Rosenfield, Jr., 
George Florin Ruff, 


ix Wendell Wilson Sanders, EEs 
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Virgil Everette Sellers, F 
George Moore Sharpe, 
Richard Eugene Shearer, 
Donald Adolphus Shelton, 


Foy Lee Shoemate, 
Eben Judson Smith, x 

Benjamin Franklin Smotherman, Eeg. 
John Stephens, 

Arthur Leigh Stevens, Jr., 
Gordon Fowler Storck, 
Elton Ray Stulting, 


James Rayburn Walker, 
Robert LeRoy Wallander, B 
Charles Allen Ward, Ji, 
Raymond Paul Warner, 


Samuel James Wicker, 
Robert Warren Wilcox, 
Jack Edward Williams, E 


X Emmett Stone Wilson, B 
Myrt Purviance Wilson, 


Gayle Christy Wolf, 
John Robert Wood, 


Alfred Yorston, Jr., E=ssss 

Note.—These officers will complete 7 y2ars’ 
service for promotion during the month of 
September. Dates of rank will be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Auaust 8, 1949 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Acting Chaplain, the Reverend 
James P. Wesberry, pastor, Morningside 
Baptist Church, Atlanta, Ga., offered the 
following prayer: 


O Thou, great champion of humanity’s 
needs, defender of the poor, and lifter of 
the fallen, may it please Thee to hear us 
as we pray this day for the people of our 
Nation: for those in want and distress, 
the poor and the needy, the tired and 
heavy-ladened, the enslaved and over- 
worked; for the unemployed, the under- 
paid, and the unjustly treated; for all 
who are bruised, battered, and broken in 
life’s battles; for the lonely in heart and 
all who mourn over their sins. For these 
and all others we humbly pray. Grant 
them, through Thy grace, O God, rest 
for their souls. Open our ears to their 
cries. Give us, we pray Thee, a gener- 
ous portion of Thy spirit that we may 
freely give of ourselves in the emancipa- 
tion of all who are in need. Hasten Thou 
the day when strife shall end and love 
and fellowship shall reign throughout 
our social and industrial order. In the 
name of Him who once worked in a car- 
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penter’s shop and is the Saviour of the 
world. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, August 5, 1949, was read and 
approved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ASPINALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an article by him 
entitled “Aid for Korea.” 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in two instances and include two 
newspaper editorials. 


STARLINGS DESTROY JAPANESE BEETLES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I pointed out to the House that 
the killing of these starlings was a dan- 
gerous procedure. I said then that in 
my opinion they were doing more to ex- 
terminate the Japanese beetles than 
anything else I knew, and pointed cut 
the fact that these beetles constitute 
a menace to this country. 

To my surprise, when I was off the 
floor, that bill was passed by unanimous 
consent. 

Dr. C. H. Curran, of the American 
Museum of Natural History in New 
York, has come out with a statement 
saying that these starlings are our hope 
to exterminate the Japanese beetle in 
this country, just exactly what I told 
the House then. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
at this point and to include a short news- 
paper article containing Dr. Curran’s 
statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. — 

The article referred to follows: 

LOWLY STARLINGS DECIMATE BEETLES 

Bear Mountain, N. Y., August 7.—Japa- 
nese beetles will not plague New York State 
gardens this summer, according to a survey 
completed today by Dr. C. H. Curran, of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

Dr. Curran credited nature with wholesale 
decimation of the leaf-eating bronze pests— 
a feat which tons of DDT and acres of beetle 
traps have annually failed to accomplish. 

Dr. Curran said the main assault against 
the beetles has been waged by the lowly 
starling, a bird that generally finds few 
friends among farmers or householders. The 
starlings found conditions for eating beetle 
larvae ideal lust spring, and made the most 
of them, Dr. Curran said. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend her remarks in the Recorp regard- 
ing the extreme drought in Massachu- 
setts at the present time, and some rec- 
ommendations for relief, and to include 
also two newspaper articles. 

Mr. GOODWIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances; in each to in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. HORAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article from the 
Wenatchee Daily World. 
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Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in two instances; in one, to in- 
clude an editorial from the Times- 
Herald of Monday, August 8, 1949, en- 
titled “Where the Little Guys Learned 
To Cheat,” and also to include a letter 
from Rev. John M. Corridan, S. J., as- 
sociate director of the Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations of New York, with ref- 
erence to the longshoremen strikes. 

Mr. ARENDS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from the 
Daily Pantagraph of Bloomington, Ill., 
entitled “Wanted a Wise Mother Robin.” 

Mr. WILSON of Oklahoma asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include an ad- 
dress by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. STEED] on the subject of making 
child abandonment a Federal offense. 


MINIMUM-WAGE LEGISLATION 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, provided the extension does 
not exceed 300 words. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, in March of 
this year I informed the Members of this 
House that the first Lesinski minimum- 
wage bill, H. R. 3190, carried extraordi- 
nary powers. This bill by the gentleman 
from Michigan IMr. LESINSKI], H. R. 
5856, which we are discussing today in 
general debate, will carry the identical 
powers. Let me list them. Both of 
these bills empower the Secretary of 
Labor to— 

First. Make, rescind, interpret, or 
amend rules and regulations at will. 

aot Inspect books and records at 
will. 

Third. Bring civil action and injunc- 
tion against alleged violators. 

Fourth. Charge criminally for viola- 
tion of the act or for violation of any of 
the rules or regulations which might be 
issued, and 

Fifth. Bring suits against the employ- 
ers in the name of employees. 

Mr. Speaker, statements will be made 
on this floor that the new Lesinski bill is 
similar to the Lucas bill, that it has been 
“watered down,” that it is simply a con- 
tinuation of the present act. I wish to 
assure the House that these statements 
are simply not true. The new Lesinski 
bill is as monstrous a creature as the first 
Lesinski bill and this House will not be 
deceived about it. Such powers as are 
granted in this bill have never, and let 
me emphasize the word never, been 
granted heretofore by a peacetime Con- 
gress. 

I am today having mimeographed a 
comparison of these two bills which I 
will try to have on your desks in the 
morning. I hope that you will not only 
read this comparison but that you will 
put it in your pocket and bring it to the 
floor tomorrow and during the re- 
mainder of the consideration of this 
legislation. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACEKE asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. MADDEN askec and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article by Rich- 
ard S. Kaplan, which appeared in the 
Hoosier Legionnaire. 

Mr. BREHM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances; in each, to in- 
clude an editorial. 


AMENDING FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 183 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for consideration of the bill (H. R. 3190) to 
provide for the amendment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, and for other pur- 
poses, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed 6 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
56-minute rule. It shall be in order to con- 
sider without the intervention of any point 
of order the substitute committee amend- 
ment recommended by the Committee on 
Education and Labor now in the bill, and 
such substitute for the purpose of amend- 
ment shall be considered under the 5-minute 
rule as an original bill. At the conclusion 
of the reading of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the same 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and any Member may 
demand a separate vote in the House on any 
of the amendments adopted in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole to the bill or committee 
substitute. The previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, Iine 4. strike out (H. R. 3190)“ 
and insert (H. R. 5856) .“ 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the remainder of 
the line after the period and all of lines 2 
through 6, inclusive. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
3 of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 165] 
Bates, Ky. Bulwinkle Christopher 
Blackney Burleson Chudoff 
Bland Clevenger 
Bolton, Ohio Celler Coudert 
Brooks Chatham Dawson 
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Dolliver Macy St. George 
Durham M Scott, 
Eaton Mason Hugh D., Jr, 
Gilmer Merrow Simpson, Pa. 
Golden Miller, Calif Smith, Ohio 
Gore Monroney Staggers 
Gregory Morrison Stigler 

d Morton Stockman 
Hinshaw Murphy Teague 

g Norton Thomas, N. J. 
Johnson O'Neill Underwood 
Jonas O'Toole Weichel 
Jones, N.C Patman Welch, Calif. 
Kennedy Plumiley Withrow 
Kruse Powell Wolcott 
Linehan Quinn Yates 
McGrath Rivers 
McGregor Sadow: 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 364 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


HIS EXCELLENCY, ELPIDIO QUIRINO, 
PRESIDENT OF THE PHILIPPINE RE- 
PUBLIC 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order at any time on tomorrow for the 
Speaker to declare a recess subject to the 
call of the Chair for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the President of the Philippine 
Republic, His Excellency Elpidio Qui- 
rino. It is my understanding that His 
Excellency is expected to arrive here at 
about 12:15 p. m. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Mas- 


sachusetts? 
There was no objection. 


AMENDING FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution on H. R. 
5856, a bill increasing the minimum 
wage, calls for an open rule and 6 hours 
debate, after which the bill shall be read 
for amendments under the 5-minute 
rule. 

The original bill, H. R. 3190, was in- 
troduced by the chairman of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee on March 
16, 1949. That bill contained far more 
extensive coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act than the modified bill 
which is now before the House for con- 
sideration. 

I hope that every Member will read 
and thoroughly study the clarifying pro- 
visions and the simplified regulations 
with which H. R. 5856 outlines the ap- 
plication of a practical minimum wage 
law. This bill calls for a basic wage of 
75 cents per hour and in a practical man- 
ner, sets out clearly exemptions and lim- 
itations for industry and business which 
in the past have caused misunderstand- 
ing and complications. The bill we are 
considering today corrects and clearly 
defines the provisions so they cannot be 
misconstrued. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
provided us with over 10 years experi- 
ence in the operation of a minimum wage 
law. That act set out at 40-cent min- 
imum wage, It is unnecessary to remind 
the Members of Congress of the startling 
rise in the cost of living since 1938, when 
the 40-cent minimum wage was enacted, 
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Since June 1938, the Consumers’ Price 
Index has gone up over 70 percent. The 
cost of some of the more necessary items 
for the average family has gone up a 
great deal more than the 70-percent in- 
dex. Food has advanced approximately 
119 percent above the cost of food in 
1938; clothing at 96 percent and other 
necessities have increased at an un- 
reasonable rate. One can, therefore, 
easily see that for our lowest income 
families, the purchasing power of a 75- 
cent minimum wage is below the relative 
40-cent minimum wage of 10 years ago. 
The cost of living for a worker with a 
small family is considerably above $1,500 
a year. A minimum wage of 75 cents an 
hour for 52 workweeks of 40 hours each 
would bring home approximately $1,500 
annually, not counting social security 
and other wage deductions. A 75-cent 
hourly wage today, roughly speaking, 
would not have the purchasing power of 
a 40-cent hourly wage in 1938. 

The fact should also be kept in mind 
that this minimum-wage legislation 
would only apply to the unorganized 
worker. The fifteen-odd-million workers 
who belong to labor unions in America 
are today well protected through union 
organization and their hourly wage is 
greatly above the 75-cent minimum mil- 
lions of unorganized citizens are request- 
ing. Most industries today, of course, 
pay far above 75 cents per hour. Aver- 
age hourly earnings for production work- 
ers in August 1948 was approximately 
$1.35 an hour. It is estimated that only 
about 1,500,000 workers covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act are receiving 
less than 75 cents an hour. This legisla- 
tion would serve to equalize all workers 
who come under the provisions of this 
act and thus serve to eliminate unjust 
and unfair competition by low wage em- 
ployers and extend justice to the employ- 
er who believes in paying his workers a 
living wage. What is good for one group 
of employers is equally good for the em- 
ployers who compete with them. It is 
difficult for a fair-wage employer to pro- 
vide a living wage and stay in business 
especially in bad times when his competi- 
tor is free to cut labor costs and under- 
sell him. 

America has already endured the bitter 
experience of low wages and cutthroat 
competition back in the 1920’s. In that 
period when business became slack cer- 
tain employers went into a wage-cutting 
competition that compelled other em- 
ployers to cut wages in order to survive. 
Millions upon millions of workers in 
America were compelled to exist on a 
wage that was far below the amount nec- 
essary to enjoy the American way of life. 
The inevitable effect of this was a com- 
plete paralyzing of consumers’ purchas- 
ing power in America, This condition 
was the primary cause of the greatest 
depression in our history from 1930 to 
1933. The far-seeing industrialist and 
businessman today realizes that good 
wages and maximum purchasing power 
is the greatest guaranty against closed 
banks, factories, mills, mines, and stores. 
We have learned a costly lesson through 
bitter experience. We should profit by 
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that high-priced experience and pass 
ts 75-cent-an-hour minimum wage 
aw. 

Several] months ago I read an article in 
one of our conservative national maga- 
zines which revealed that another de- 
pression similar to the 1930’s could not be 
as devastating because of the progressive 
legislation which has been passed in the 
last 15 years. This article mentioned 
the laws establishing social security, un- 
employment insurance, Federal deposit 
bank law, FHA, security and exchange 
law and other enactments that have 
helped maintain purchasing power and 
provide a cushion against the impact of 
another depression. The 75-cent mini- 
mum wage will be another cushion to 
soften the effects of a business recession. 

The raising of the minimum wage to 
75 cents an hour will be a stimulant for 
business throughout the country. It will, 
first of all, increase the productivity of 
the employee affected. A worker receiv- 
ing a substandard wage has no incentive 
to render his best services. When the 
substandard conditions are removed his 
productivity is bound to increase. An 
increase in the minimum wage will place 
the low-wage employer on the same level 
as his more successful competitor who 
has been paying decent wages and main- 
taining a high level of managerial effi- 
ciency. A study of what happened in 
various industries 10 years ago after the 
original minimum vage was passed, re- 
veals that there need be no fear of in- 
creased unemployment or higher prices 
caused by an increase of minimum wage. 

The United States Department of 
Health reveals that the health standard 
of families in the extreme low-wage 
bracket is far lower than among families 
who financially can take advantage of 
health precautions by consulting physi- 
cians, dentists, and maintaining the 
proper sanitation in their homes. This 
same situation applies in regard to the 
children of these families securing the 
proper basic grade school education 
which in these modern times is so neces- 
sary for the future of the community and 
the Nation. 

In the Presidential election of 1948, 
the American people spoke on minimum 
wage. President Truman, in practically 
every speech, told the American people 
that he advocated and favored a 75-cent 
minimum-wage law. The Democratic 
platform set out the party’s position on 
minimum wage in the following words, 
I quote: i 

We favor the extension of the coverage of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act as recom- 
mended by President Truman, and the 
adoption of a minimum wage of at least 
75 cents an hour in place of the present 
obsolete and inadequate minimum of 40 
cents an hour, 


H. R. 5856 preserves the basic time and 
a half of the regular rate of pay for all 
hours after 40 hours. 

It also clarifies the “regular rate of 
pay” by excluding gifts, payments for 
vacations, holidays, bonuses, profit shar- 
ing, and payments for various kinds of 
insurance. 
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The wage-and-hour provisions apply 
to employees engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce. . 

This bill sets out some very important 
clarifying exemptions. Under the 1938 
act, retail and service establishments 
doing more than 50 percent of their busi- 
ness in interstate commerce were not 
exempt. Under this act, all retail and 
service establishments are exempt. 

This bill would remove the complete 
wage-and-hour exemption from fish 
processing and canning, and, instead, 
make such industries eligible for a 14- 
week exemption from the overtime pro- 
visions. H. R. 5856 would bring mini- 
mum wage protection to about 90,000 
employees engaged in the fish-processing 
industries. 

This bill would exempt weekly or semi- 
weekly newspapers with a circulation of 
less than 5,000. The 1938 act exempted 
such newspapers with a circulation of 
3,000. 

This bill provides for an exemption 
of telephone switchboard operators 
where the exchange has less than 750 
stations. The 1938 act exempted such 
operators where the exchange had less 
than 500 stations. 5 

This bill would exempt the following 
transportation employees from the max- 
imum-hours provision: Drivers or their 
helpers on motor vehicles on over-the- 
road transportation operations, railroad 
employees, flight personnel of an air car- 
rier company and seamen. It would 
cover employees of carriers by air and 
also seamen under the minimum-wage 
provisions. This new bill would bring 
under protection of overtime provisions 
more than one-half milion employees of 
motor-carrier companies. 

Any industry found by the Secretary 
to be of a seasonal nature and seasonal 
industries such as those connected with 
the processing of agricultural products 
would be entitled to an exemption from 
the overtime provisions for an aggre- 
gate of 14 weeks during any calendar 
year, up to 12 hours a day and 56 hours 
a week. Seasonal industries engaged in 
handling, packing, preparing, storing, or 
first processing or canning of fresh fruits 
and vegetables would be granted the 
same overtime exemptions but for 20 
weeks each year. In addition, the com- 
plete exemption from both wage-and- 
hour provisions of the 1938 act for em- 
ployees in the area of production en- 
gaged in handling, packing, storing, gin- 
ning, compressing, pasteurizing, drying, 
preparing in their raw or natural state 
or canning agricultural or horticultural 
commodities for marketing is main- 
tained. 

Furthermore, newspaper delivery boys 
would be excluded from the wage and 
hour under the child-labor provisions. 

The same exclusion would apply to 
taxicab company employees. 

Persons in retail or service establish- 
ments engaged in handling telegraph 
messages for a telegraph company would 
be exempt under this bill. 

Lumbering and sawmill employees will 
also be exempt from both the minimum 
wage and overtime provisions if the em- 
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ployer does not have more than 12 em- 
ployees. 

Children employed as actors in mo- 
tion pictures or radio would be exempt 
from the child-labor provisions under 
this bill. 

Also special provisions are made re- 
garding child labor and further protec- 
tion on technicalities which the employ- 
ers might violate in good faith. 

After debate on this bill is over and 
the amendments are offered, every effort 
will be made by opponents to substitute 
the so-called Lucas bill, or, failing in this, 
to emasculate this legislation by crippling 
amendments. Members should be con- 
stantly present on the floor to vote 
against nullifying amendments. 

The great majority of the American 
people still retain in their minds the 
grief, suffering, and unemployment which 
was rampant in the depression of the 
early thirties. That economic upheaval 
wiped out the lifetime savings of millions 
and cost our country untold billions. One 
of the basic reasons for this catastrophe 
was the pitiful low wage scale of the 
1920’s, when sweatshops and starvation 
wages seemed to be no concern of the 
Government. Progressive legislation, 
both State and Federal, since 1933 has 
restored our economy. Let us keep our 
national income high and our produc- 
tion on a large scale. Let us throw a 
barrier in the pathway of communism 
by elevating millions of families to pros- 
perity and contentment with a living 
wage. Future security for the average 
American home will defeat all radical 
propaganda against our form of govern- 
ment. 

The passage of H. R. 5856 in its pres- 
ent form will be the greatest contribu- 
tion this Eighty-first Congress can make 
toward maintaining American purchas- 
ing power and continued prosperity. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I want to com- 
pliment the gentleman on his very able 
presentation. However, he intimated in 
his speech that low wages was a cause 
of the depression in the thirties. Does 
he think if we had a 75-cent or a dollar 
minimum wage we could have avoided 
that depression? 

Mr. MADDEN. It would have pro- 
vided a strong cushion against the de- 
pression back in those days. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert at this point 
in the Record a word of welcome to my 
good friend, Elpidio Quirino, President of 
the Philippine Republic, and include 
therein an article by James G. Wingo. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I also 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Record an article by Mr. Kelsey, of the 
Detroit News. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished and warm friend landed upon 
our western shore and continues his 
journey to the Capitol to address the peo- 
ple of America and to receive the wel- 
come and plaudits of a host of American 
friends. He is to be honored as a guest 
of the Nation. President Elpidio Qui- 
rino, statesman and patriot of the Phil- 
ippine Republic, is known to the world 
for his friendship and sacrifice as much 
as for his forceful leadership in peaceful 
international affairs. His rigid stand in 
behalf of democracy stands as a symbol of 
sound thinking and courage in a world of 
prevalent confusion, compromise, and 
cowardly submission to degrading and 
ungodly sophism. The well-informed 
James G. Wingo without intent to be 
complimentary writes briefly and factu- 
ally about the events and brilliant ac- 
complishments which underlie the me- 
teoric rise of President Elpidio Quirino. 
The article which appears in the Wash- 
ington Star of Sunday, August 7, on the 
eve of the President’s arrival in the Capi- 
tol and in sufficient time to more inti- 
mately acquaint the House membership 
with this sterling character, ability, and 
record, as he addresses the membership, 
gives an insight for greater understand- 
ing and appreciation of Quirino, the 
statesman and friend of America, for 
the evaluation of the human component 
or counterpart of a noble soul which 
strives to serve democracy, humanity, 
religion, and God. 

It would hardly satisfy my friendly 
predisposition toward President Quirino 
and his people were I to hear his ad- 
dress on the morrow which I anticipate 
with much pleasure if I did not rise at 
this time to extend friendliest greetings 
and a warm welcome on behalf of many 
House Members, friends, and my own 
family. 

PHILIPPINE PRESIDENT QUIRINO OUTSTANDING 
For or COMMUNISM—BECOMES LEADER OF 
SOUTHEAST ASIA's FIGHT To HALT Rep MOVE- 
MENT—Has Horrs THAT UNITED STATES WILL 
JOIN OR SUPPORT Paciric PACT 

(By James G. Wingo) 

A strong determination to stop the Com- 
munist onrush in southeast Asta brings El- 
pidio Quirino, President of the Philippines, 
to Washington tomorrow for a 3-day visit. 

Quirino will be the first President of the 
8-year-old independent Philippine Republic 
to visit the United States, but the importance 
of his visit does not lie in that fact. He 
comes to Washington as the most prominent 
anti-Communist leader of southeast Asia. 

Only a few months ago Quirino was little 
known in world councils and even in coun- 
tries neighboring the Philippines. By acci- 
dent of death he had been elevated to the 
Presidency and was conceded generally to 
have no chance of succeeding himself in 1949. 
He did not have the popular appeal of his 
predecessors—Manual Quezon, Sergio Os- 
mefia, and Manuel Roxas. Furthermore, he 
had inherited Government scandals of the 
Roxas regime but not the powerful Roxas 
political organization, 

TRIED TO END CIVIL WAR 

After nearly 2 years of fighting the Huk- 
balahaps of central Luzon, who since the end 
of the war refused to recognize the authority 
of the Philippine Government and continued 
their wartime depredations of cities, towns, 
and even barrios for the main purpose of 
driving away landowners whom they hated, 
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President Roxas died suddenly in April 1948. 
He died a few hours after delivering a stir- 
ring address against world communism be- 
fore American troops. 

Quirino’s first move as President was an 
attempt to bring about an end of the civil 
war in central Luzon peacefully. He had 
been appalled by the great number of deaths 
among the Huks, the Philippine constabu- 
lary and innocent civilians. He offered am- 
nesty to Huks who would give up their arms. 
He succeeded in getting youthful Luis Taruc, 
the Huk leader, to come to Manila to take 
the oath of loyalty to the Philippine Govern- 
ment and to fill his seat in the Philippine 
House of Representatives, to which he had 
been elected in 1946 but of which he had 
been deprived by Roxas’ men in the legisla- 
ture. 

PROPOSED PACIFIC PACT 


After Taruc had collected his back pay, 
however, he returned to the Hukbalahap 
country, whining that he had been tricked 
into acknowledging authority of the Philip- 
pine Government, which he charged was a 
mere puppet of “imperalistic America.” He 
acknowledged for the first time publicly that 
he was a Communist and urged his country- 
men to support Russia in her cold war against 
the United States. 

Thereupon genial, peaceful Quirino re- 
luctantly ordered all-out war against the 
Communist-led Huks. He has succeeded in 
containing’ Huk guerrillas in the almost in- 
accessible mountain jungles of central Lu- 
zon, but they are still able to make occa- 
sional dramatic strikes against law and or- 
der. Only last April the Huks showed their 
lethal power in ambushing and killing the 
universally adored Mrs. Quezon (widow of the 
first President of the Philippines), her 
daughter, her son-in-law and several others 
in her party in a mountainous corner of 
Nueva Ecija Province. Because politically 
powerful Mrs. Quezon was a strong supporter 
of President Quirino in this year’s presi- 
dential elections, the Huks succeeded in deal- 
ing a blow not only to his administration 
but to him personally. 

The strength of the Communists in China 
and outbreaks of violence attributed to Com- 
munist activities or influence in neighboring 
countries, in addition to the Communist 
problem in his own country, convinced Quir- 
ino to make his country of only some 18,- 
000,000, but the most democratically indoc- 
trinated people in the Far East, lead in the 
fight against communism in southeast Asia. 
President Quirino then proposed a Pacific 
pact similar to the North Atlantic Pact. 

Chiang Kai-shek recently flew to Baguio, 
the Philippine summer capital, to confer 
with President Quirino on the necessity of 
forming a Pacific union, which among other 
things would be an anti-Communist alliance, 
Korea’s President Syngman Rhee supported 
the idea. Quirino hopes to see the United 
States, Indonesia, Australia, and others 
eventually join or support the Pacific union. 

Quirino's visit to Washington is at a most 
opportune moment. The State Department 
has been reviewing American position on af- 
fairs in China and is undertaking to deter- 
mine what course American action should 
be followed under the new conditions in the 
Par East. An advisory group to study Asi- 
atic policy of the United States has been 
formed. 

Early this year Quirino’s Liberal Party was 
split. In his campaign for a clean govern- 
ment, Quirino led the fight to oust Jose Ave- 
lino, president of the Liberal Party, from the 
presidency of the Philippine Senate. Ave- 
lino was found guilty of purchases of govern- 
ment property in violation of the Philippine 
constitution, of evasion of income tax, of 
enunciation of a political doctrine condon- 
ing graft and corruption and of election 
frauds. Quirino’s men in the senate allied 
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temporarily with Nationalist Party senators 
to suspend Avelino from the senate for 1 
year. 

TAKES BOLD STEPS 

Quirino’s intrepid stroke amazed the coun- 
try. Even his friends believed that he had 
ruined his chances to be elected President 
this year, for Avelino, who has strong friends 
and supporters in the party organization, 
came out as candidate for President, suppos- 
edly taking away sufficient Liberal strength 
from Quirino to give the election to the Na- 
tionalist candidate. 

Jose P. Laurel, the Nationalists’ standard- 
bearer, was the president of Japan’s puppet 
government in the Philippines which de- 
clared war on the United States. Since Pres- 
ident Roxas granted amnesty to all collabo- 
rators early in 1948, Laurel has been active 
in criticizing the party in power, particu- 
larly Quirino, for the Government scandals in 
connection with the disposal of war surplus 
goods. 

As soon as he became President, Quirino 
instituted comprehensive investigations, re- 
sulting in the prosecution and conviction of 
Roxas-appointed high officials with tremen- 
dous political influence. Both Roxas and 
Quirino themselves were found not to have 
been involved in any questionable deals, 

WINS NATION’S ADMIRATION 


Quirino’s forthrightness and honesty and 
his sincerity in cleaning the Government, 
with no regard to possible disastrous conse- 
quences to his personal and his party’s po- 
litical fortunes, won nation-wide admiration. 
He definitely knocked out the main source of 
political ammunition for Laurel, who has 
built up a reputation for honesty and execu- 
tive ability. 

Although Quirino became the underdog in 
the Presidential race when the Liberal Party 
was split, he is now believed to be leading 
and is gaining strength every day. He has a 
popular running mate in the person of young 
Senator Fernando Lopez, of the Visayan Is- 
lands, a new man in politics but very popular 
among the masses despite his great wealth. 
But he still faces the bitterest and hottest 
campaign in Philippine history. Avelino is 
said to be ready to throw at the last minute 
his strength to Laurel in order to defeat 
Quirino. 

This will not be President Quirino’s first 
visit to Washington. He has been here sev- 
eral times. Only 2 years ago he came here 
as Philippine Vice President and Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs. Rotund and 58 years old, he 
was born of modest circumstances in north- 
ern Luzon. He is the first man from that 
region to become President. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time and at this time 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WADSWORTH}. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 8 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the question before the 
House is House Resolution 183, not the bill 
itself, H. R. 5856. I think it well at this 
time to describe briefly the very unusual 
situation or series of incidents which re- 
sulted finally in the reporting by the 
Rules Committee of House Resolution 
183. I confess this series of incidents is 
new in my experience. 

Away back at the end of March, I think 
it was—I cannot remember the exact 
date—the Committee on Education and 
Labor reported a bill amending the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and on April 7, 1949, 
there was deposited with the Rules Com- 
mittee House Resolution 183, which if it 
had been reported by the Rules Commit- 
tee would have brought H. R. 3190, the 
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original so-called Lesinski bill, before the 
House. The interesting thing to remem- 
ber, however, is that during all the weeks 
that have transpired since April 7, 1949, 
no request came from the Committee on 
Education and Labor or from any of its 
members in responsible position that they 
be heard by the Committee on Rules. In 
other words, the Committee on Rules sat 
in the dark for 3 or 4 months. Then the 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, without ever having been 
heard by the Committee on Rules with 
respect to his original bill H. R. 3190, 
employed the 21-day rule, which is a 
new rule relating to the powers of the 
Committee on Rules. The twenty-first 
day under that rule would have been 
today. In the meantime, however—the 
exact period I cannot remember—it was 
apparently decided by the responsible 
members of the Committee on Education 
and Labor that they would better aban- 
don H. R. 3190, the original bill, for which 
a rule was asked, but upon which no 
hearing was held before the Committee 
on Rules. 

The best information that came to the 
members of the Committee on Rules was 
to the effect that some group of members 
originally back of H. R. 3190 made up 
their minds that it would not do; that 
possibly and probably it would not pass, 
and that a group of members of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, in a se- 
ries of conferences—and I do not criticize 
them one moment for this—wrote a new 
bill, H. R. 5856, and introduced it. It 
might well be called the second Lesinski 
bill. Its official support by the chairman 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor and those working with him indi- 
cates very clearly that H. R. 3190 is aban- 
doned although that is the bill reported 
favorably by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

This new bill, H. R. 5856, has never 
been reported by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. Just what would be its 
fate if it had come to a vote before that 
committee I am not prepared to say. 
But, there appeared before the Commit- 
tee on Rules the supporters of the so- 
called second Lesinski bill, H. R. 5856, 
with the plea that instead of our grant- 
ing a rule on H. R. 3190, the original bill, 
which otherwise would have come up to- 
day under the 21-day rule, we report a 
rule on the new bill, H. R. 5856, a bill not 
yet considered officially by the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. My information also 
is that some time ago a meeting of the 
Committee on Education and Labor was 
held to report out a substitute bill deal- 
ing with this matter of minimum wages 
and coverage, and I think it wound up 
in a tie vote, with no action being taken 
by the committee at all. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I think that the gen- 
tleman from Indiana is wrong in that 
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statement. H. R. 5856 was developed 
and passed by a majority of the commit- 
tee, with the undertaking that it would 
be agreed on by a majority of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In any event, 
there is no report from the Committee 
on Education and Labor officially en- 
dorsing H. R. 5856. I know I am cor- 
rect in making that statement. 

Now, the last development was to this 
effect. The gentleman from Michigan 
and the supporters of H. R. 5856 came 
before the Committee on Rules on Fri- 
day last. The Committee on Rules, of 
course, has been in a state of great men- 
tal confusion about what this was all 
about. On that occasion they requested 
that the Committee on Rules grant a 
rule not on H. R. 3190, which was the 
original bill, and upon which a petition 
had been filed to take effect today, if not 
otherwise reported, but that a rule be 
granted on H. R. 5856, the second Lesin- 
ski bill. The discussion was entirely 
friendly. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My recollection is 
that the Committee on Rules invited the 
chairman to appear, and while that 
might be a technical difference, never- 
theless it is important. They invited 
them to appear. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly, of 
course we invited them. I did not in- 
tend to say that they “crashed the gate,” 
not for one moment. We learned of their 
interest in this new bill. We were 
puzzled about the parliamentary proce- 
dure, very much puzzled, for incidentally 
the 218 petition was threatened on the 
postal pay-increase bill, which I believe 
has been vitiated now by the action of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. But the Rules Committee dur- 
ing all of last week was in a quandary as 
to what was to happen this very Mon- 
day and, therefore, hearing of the in- 
terest of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. LESINSKI] and others in this new 
bill, we invited them to come before us 
and tell us what it was all about. They 
made the request that this resolution 
which the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
LESINSKI] originally introduced should 
be amended in order to bring before the 
House the bill H. R. 5856 rather than the 
bill H. R. 3190. Hence the amendments 
proposed in this rule, which you will see 
are contained in the text of the rule. 

The question now arises whether the 
House will in the first instance adopt the 
amendment to substitute the bill H. R. 
5856, a bill which has never been re- 
ported officially by a standing committee, 
for the bill on which the rule was origi- 
nally requested, H. R. 3190. It is an 
unusual situation. 

The Parliamentarian tells the Rules 
Committee that the committee enjoys 
the power—well I do not think I ought 
to use that word “enjoys,” because it is 
the most unenjoyable power ever pos- 
sessed by a legislator, service on the Rules 
Committee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The Parliamen- 
tarian may give off-the-record informa- 
tion, but I am sure my friend realizes 
that in debate on the floor his position 
should be protected. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. At least, we 
asked someone whether we had the 
power to report this rule thus amended. 
That question will have to be settled by 
the House. Power or no power, I am 
convinced we should not establish the 
precedent under which the Rules Com- 
mittee may ignore the legislative com- 
mittees and thrust before the House bills 
which have had no consideration in 
those committees. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
iMr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the question 
discussed by the gentleman from New 
York who just yielded the floor is, in my 
opinion, of sufficient importance and in- 
terest to justify a restatement. It is only 
a factual statement that I wish to make. 

At the time of reporting the original 
Lesinski bill a resolution discharging the 
Rules Committee was offered. When 
the second Lesinski bill was introduced, 
a like resolution to discharge the Rules 
Committee was offered. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI] and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] 
say that a request was made for a rule 
on the original Lesinski bill, but the 
chairman of the Rules Committee never 
made this known to his committee until 
just a few days ago, when the committee 
raised the question and insisted upon 
taking some kind of action. The ap- 
parent intention was to ignore the Rules 
Committee. 

At the insistence of the Committee 
on Rules, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. LESINSKI] was called before it and 
requested to state what, if anything, he 
wanted from the committee. The gen- 
tleman came with his new bill which he 
said had been agreed upon by some of 
the members of his committee but which 
had not been before the full committee 
and on which there had been no com- 
mittee action. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Lestnsk1] made known to 
the Committee on Rules that he wanted 
a rule on his new bill and that if the 
rule was granted, he would abandon his 
original bill. I had been given to un- 
derstand that the majority leadership 
wanted a rule on the new Lesinski bill, 
it being thought that by proceeding un- 
der such a rule great confusion might 
be avoided. But, due to the fact that 
the new Lesinski bill had not been acted 
upon by the Committee on Education 
and Labor, of which the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Lestnsx1] is chairman, 
the Committee on Rules was reluctant to 
grant a rule for its consideration. The 
Committee on Rules called the Parlia- 
mentarian for advice as to the parlia- 
mentary situation. We received advice 
that the committee had no power with 
respect to the original discharge reso- 
lution other than to report it with such 
amendments as the committee might see 
fit to include, which amendments would 
have to be acted upon by the House. 
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Upon the basis of information we re- 
ceived, the Committee on Rules reported 
the original discharge resolution with an 
amendment striking out the number of 
the original Lesinski bill and inserting 
the number of the new bill. So, in effect, 
the Committee on Rules has reported 
a rule for the consideration of the bill 
which the Committee on Education and 
Labor has never seen, and which the 
Committee on Rules would have known 
nothing about, except for its having in- 
sisted upon calling the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI] before it to 
furnish the information. : 

The statement I have made discloses 
to the House the abuse being made of 
the rule adopted at the beginning of this 
session stripping the Committee on 
Rules of its power, and emphasizes the 
importance of its repeal. 

Of course, I can operate under this 
new rule, but the question is, Does it 
work for responsible committee proce- 
dure, and is it productive of good legisla- 
tion? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what do we have 
here before you? Your Committee on 
Rules comes with a resolution providing 
for the consideration of the bill which 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
has never seen. While I voted to sub- 
stitute the number of the new bill, which 
does not have the endorsement of any- 
one other than the particular group 
sponsoring it, it is my opinion that in 
event the amendment is adopted that 
the resolution, as amended, should be 
voted down, and the bill returned to the 
committee for further consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Georgia has 
expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, as it has 
well been stated by the esteemed gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] 
and the able gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Cox], it would appear that a delib- 
erate attempt was made to bypass the 
Committee on Rules in this instance; 
but, Mr. Speaker, this procedure in this 
instance goes further than that. Its im- 
plications are far flung. It may be all 
right for the chairman of the Labor Com- 
mittee to bypass the Rules Committee in 
this instance, and I am sure that it is the 
view of some Members of the House that 
it is all right; but to other members, and 
I believe the majority of them, the whole 
question of the wisdom of changing the 
rules of procedure of the House, as was 
done at the beginning of this session, 
should be reviewed in the light of this 
action. I realize that there are certain 
Members of this House who term them- 
Selves as liberals who believe that this is 
the proper procedure, but if it is going to 
be the practice of the chairman of the 
legislative committee when that com- 
mittee reports a bill to simply drop into 
the hopper of the House a resolution for 
the consideration of that bill upon the 
floor of the House and permit it to re- 
main there 21 days under the new rules 
of the House and then be called up with- 
out any consideration by the Rules Com- 
mittee, the question is naturally raised 
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whether there should be a Rules Com- 
mittee. Certainly, if it is going to be by- 
passed in that manner we should not 
have one. Often, as in the particular 
case, many of the individual members of 
the Rules Committee were not aware that 
this resolution was introduced and re- 
ferred to the Rules Committee back in 
April. 

The function of the Rules Committee, 
of course, is a two-edged sword. It was 
designed to protect the Members of the 
House, the leadership of the House, and, 
for that matter, the administration from 
ill-considered or hastily considered legis- 
lation under minority group pressure. 
Witness the fact that you are going to 
be called upon very shortly to pass upon 
the so-called FEPC bill. I realize there 
are certain Members who welcome that 
opportunity. I also realize that down in 
the inner sanctum of your political be- 
ing there are many of you who are not 
looking forward to thus being placed on 
a political hot spot. 

I dare say that a resolution has al- 
ready been introduced by the chairman 
of the Legislative Committee for the 
consideration of this most monumental, 
far-reaching proposal for the regimen- 
tation of both employer and employee 
that has ever been considered by any 
legislative committee in the history of 
this Congress. I dare say that it will 
not be pressed before the Rules Com- 
mittee and that, when the 21 days have 
elapsed, it will be called up in the same 
manner that the chairman of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee proposed 
to call this bill up without considera- 
tion by the Rules Committee. I, also, 
call your attention to the fact that some 
3 years ago the Rules Committee, under 
the old Rules of Procedure of the House, 
prevented this legislation from coming 
to the floor. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
if the majority of the Members of this 
House want to ignore the Rules Commit- 
tee and consider any and all legislation 
under the whip of minority groups, then 
we have certainly set up the proper pro- 
cedure with which to accomplish this 
unwise action. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I am sorry. I do not 
have time. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Mississippi has 
expired. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe the gentlemen who have 
preceded me have explained rather 
thoroughly the situation which existed 
in the Rules Committee, and the rather 
important and vital questions that were 
involved in connection with the proce- 
dure under which this rule has been 
reported. 

It is from another view that I wish to 
discuss this matter for just a moment. 
I think we might as well understand in 
the very beginning that House Resolu- 
tion 183, as amended, will in fact call 
for the consideration of a bill which was 
introduced only recently, and which has 
not been considered or reported by the 
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House Committee on Education and 
Labor. That bill is H. R. 5856, which 
was substituted for H. R. 3190 by amend- 
ment of the resolution which was filed 
by the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
LesInskI] with the Rules Committee 
under the so-called 21-day rule. As a 
substitute for this new bill, H. R. 5856, I 
understand the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Lucas] will offer his measure, H. R. 
5894, a bill which also has not been con- 
sidered or reported by the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

So we will have the rather peculiar 
situation, in all probability, of being 
asked to accept one of two bills, neither 
of which has been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and has 
not, to my knowledge, even been con- 
sidered by that committee, as there were 
no hearings held on either measure. 

When the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. LEsINsKI], the author of H. R. 3190, 
was before the Committee on Rules, he 
stated, as has been explained, that his 
new bill, H. R. 5856, had been drawn and 
introduced because of the opposition of 
some of the southern Members of Con- 
gress to his original bill, H. R. 3190, and 
he named specifically as those who had 
helped to draw the bill the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Sms], who is 
a member of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor; the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boccs], and the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Comps]. The 
gentleman from Texas appeared before 
the Committee on Rules in favor of the 
new substitute Lesinski bill, H. R. 5856. 
Over the week end I have studied this 
substitute rather carefully, and I want 
to congratulate these three gentlemen 
for having, in the substitute, taken care 
of their own particular areas and dis- 
tricts perhaps at the cost of some of the 
rest of us. 

I have noticed that the lumbering and 
sawmill industry in the districts of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr, 
Sims], the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
Comes], and certain other gentlemen, 
have been exempted from coverage under 
the new Lesinski bill as introduced; and 
I understand that the sugar industry in 
Louisiana has also been given very, very 
special privileges under it. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. In just a min- 
ute, please. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman mentioned my name; certainly 
he should yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. When I have 
completed my statement I will be pleased 
to yield to the gentleman. 

The amazing thing about this new 
Lesinski bill, as I have stated, is that it 
goes farther than the present wage-hour 
law and exempts these particular people 
and particular industries from even the 
provisions of the child-labor sections. 
I do not want the industries of my dis- 
trict exempted from the child-labor law, 
but neither do I want legislation that 
gives such favoritism to any particular 
industry or any particular area, as this 
new Lesinski bill seems to do. 

I will now yield to the gentieman from 
Louisiana, 
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Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. The gentle- 
man has made a statement compliment- 
ing me, I presume; at least I take it 
that way. But I am not one of the au- 
thors of this legislation. I appreciate 
the compliment, or whatever it may be 
considered, but the facts of the matter 
are that I am not the author of the 
legislation. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Then I with- 
draw my remarks, as far as the gentle- 
man is concerned, as to his being one of 
the authors of the new legislation. I, of 
course, made my statement on the basis 
of what the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. LESINSKI] said before the Commit- 
tee on Rules. I do not, however, with- 
draw my remarks on particular sections 
of the new Lesinski bill which give 
special privilege to the sugar producers, 
and the people engaged in the sugar in- 
dustry, in one particular State of the 
Union, to wit, Louisiana. If the gentle- 
man is not responsible for that portion 
of the bill, then I certainly do not want 
him to take that responsibility. If he 
is responsible I am sure the sugar people 
of his own district and his own State will 
be and should be very grateful to him 
for the favoritism shown them; but I 
think we should give attention to this 
particular part of the Lesinski bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. BARDEN]. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerabie discussion here as to 
the origin of this bill. I wish to make a 
few statements about the way this bill 
has reached the floor, and I should like 
to call the attention of the chairman to 
what I am about to say and if I make any 
incorrect statement he may correct me. 

The Committee on Education and 
Labor metin January. The chairman of 
that committee, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI] introduced the 
bill H. R. 2033. The full committee 
started its hearings. A few days after 
H. R. 2033 was introduced, we then had 
a committee print, which carried some 
amendments. That committee print 
was considered by the committee for a 
few days. Then we had another bill 
presented during the same hearings, 
H. R. 3190. Following H. R. 3190 another 
committee print was furnished which 
carried virtually the contents of H. R. 
3190. We then considered that bill all 
during the hearings for days and days. 

At the conclusion of the hearings there 
was a motion to report the bill out, which 
motion was voted down and we proceeded 
in executive session to consider H. R. 
3190. We worked for one solid week 
until I think it was late Saturday after- 
noon. I noticed a little peculiar voting 
going on, especially on Saturday, in ref- 
erence to some of the amendments. 
When we completed it we felt we had 
worked out a pretty tough job. Just be- 
fore the motion was made the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY] rose 
and snatched the rug out from under the 
committee. He offered a_ substitute. 
He asked that everything be striken out 
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after the enacting clause in H. R. 3190 
and that his substitute bill be adopted. 
The substitute was very promptly 
adopted, much to my amazement and to 
the amazement of the committee. 

I learned that the night before 13 
Members haa gotten together and agreed 
on what they wanted. So that bill was 
substituted. 

The chairman was instructed to go to 
the Rules Committee and secure a rule 
to bring H. R. 3190 to the floor for con- 
sideration. It has developed in the last 
2 or 3 days that instead of the chairman 
carrying out the instructions of his com- 
mittee he introduced on August 2 still 
another bill. He goes before the Rules 
Committee without any instructions from 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
and gets a rule on this new bill which was 
just introduced on August 2. The Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor has never 
seen it. Is that a correct statement or 
not? Have we ever had this bill up be- 
fore the Committtee on Education and 
Labor? 

Mr. LESINSKI. The gentleman recalls 
that for 6 weeks I asked the gentle- 
man 

Mr. BARDEN. I asked the gentleman 
a question. Will he answer it? 

Mr. LESINSKI. The gentleman is 


misconstruing the whole story. I asked 


the gentleman and I have asked the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Lucas] for 
weeks and weeks to find out what kind 
of a bill we could agree on. After 6 
weeks the gentleman in the committee 
room spoke to me and during another 2 
weeks there was nothing but plain dilly- 
dallying trying to put the bill across. 

Mr. BARDEN. Now the gentleman 
has brought that matter up. We met in 
the gentleman’s office late at night. We 
sat at the table there. I thought there 
was a way to work it out. I was ona 
committee, and I told the attorney, Mr. 
Forsythe, that I had some misgivings 
about your agreement and I did not know 
what tomorrow’s sun might bring. And 
lo and behold the next day the whole 
thing was called off. 

Still I ask you, sir, has this bill ever 
been considered by the Committee on 
Education and Labor? I think it is 
about time for the Committee on Educa- 
tion ana Labor to begin to function prop- 
erly and cut out this foolishness. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the balance of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. HER- 
TER.] 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HERTER. Am I correct in the as- 
sumption that the first matter for the 
House to decide is the amendments that 
have been offered by the Committee on 
Rules? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct, 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
unalterably opposed to those amend- 
ments. We have been listening to one 
of the most extraordinary stories of the 
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development of legislation that has come 
before this House in a great many years. 
The development of this legislation, as I 
recall it, goes back to the very first week 
of the session. In that week we received 
a whip notice saying that the matter 
probably to come before the House the 
first week of the session would be an 
amendment to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Week after week we wondered what 
happened to the legislation, because ap- 
parently it was the first piece of must 
legislation on the administration calen- 
dar. Many things must have occurred 
that have been revealed here today with 
respect to the development of the bill 
H. R. 3190. But the thing that has not 
been brought out is that when the chair- 
man of the committee received a favor- 
able vote on H. R. 3190 and was instruct- 
ed to come before the Committee on 
Rules and ask for a rule, he, at the same 
time, filed a petition which would take 
the matter entirely out of the hands of 
the Committee on Rules, and then never 
came before the Committee on Rules to 
plead for his own bill. = 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. LESINSKI. A letter was sent to 
the Committee on Rules on March 16, 
1949, and a petition was filed later. 

Mr. HERTER. Perhaps it was filed a 
few days later. But, I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question: Did he press 
the matter of being heard on a rule on 
the bill reported out? The gentleman 
knows perfectly well that he did not. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I had asked for it 
originally, but I was not pressing the 
committee because I thought it was up 
to the committee. 

Mr. HERTER. The gentleman knows 
perfectly well that he did not press the 
committee, because even at that stage of 
the matter those who voted for the bill 
had apparently abandoned it. 

The resolution before us has been ly- 
ing on the Speaker’s desk for 120 days. 
It could have been called up at any time 
for 99 days prior to today but it was not 
called up, and it was not called up be- 
cause in the interim period apparently 
a group of members were trying to draft 
another bill which they must have felt 
had a greater opportunity of being put 
through this House than the one that 
had been favorably reported by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman from 
Michigan, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, did not press it, because I informed 
him, in view of the conditions, that I 
could not see my way clear whereby I 
could obtain favorable action on his reso- 
lution. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
had many strange things happen on this 
bill, but now that the chairman has be- 
come a mind reader, and is apparently 
deciding in advance whether or not his 
committee is going to give a rule, we 
have an even stranger situation. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. So far as the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts is concerned, 
would he have voted to report a rule on 
H. R. 3190? 

Mr. HERTER. We never had a hear- 
ing on it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But would the 
gentleman have voted to report a rule 
on H. R. 3190? 

Mr. HERTER. I would not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Then the infor- 
mation, so far as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is concerned, is correct. 

Mr. HERTER. We never even had a 
hearing before the committee on a rule 
for H. R. 3190. The gentleman is ask- 
ing a hypothetical question. H. R.3190, 
I think, is just as bad a bill as I believe 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
thinks it is but I am going to give the 
gentleman from Massachusetts an op- 
portunity to vote on H. R. 3190 in just 
a moment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I asked the gen- 
tleman a very practical question. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, the real 
crux of this rule before us is this: There 
have been complaints in years gone by 
with respect to the Committee on Rules 
usurping the functions of the House and 
deliberately interfering with the consid- 
eration of bills that the majority of the 
Members of the House want. As a result 
of that criticism the Committee on Rules 
was cut down very materially in its pow- 
ers by the shifts in the rules that were 
made at the beginning of this session to 
allow of the kind of petition that we have 
before us now. An interesting thing has 
developed, and something that I hope the 
Members will listen to in connection with 
the issue now before us on the adoption 
of these amendments, and that is this: 
The Members of the House may feel that 
they can escape from the Committee on 
Rules by filing a resolution of this kind 
which would make in order a particular 
bill that has been favorably reported by 
the committee. But then look what hap- 
pens. The Rules Committee picks up 
that petition, acts on it, and then amends 
it by making in order a bill that has 
never been considered by the committee 
at all. If that is not a usurpation of 
power, entirely improper in this House, 
I do not know what could be. There it 
is, with no emergency to justify it. The 
second Lesinski bill was never offered as 
an amendment to this bill. There was 
no reason why the committee should not 
stick to its guns and stick by the original 
bill it had voted out, and bring that out 
through the petition or through a rule of 
the Rules Committee, none at all except, 
as they say, to eliminate H. R. 3190, to 
abandon it once and for all. It seems 
to me there must be someone in this 
House who would still like to vote on 
H. R 3190. I do not know. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. The situation is this: 
We are going to be called upon to vote 
on something that has never passed 
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through a regular committee of the 
House? 

Mr. HERTER. It has never passed 
through a regular committee of the 
House. 

This is the strange thing about it. By 
courtesy of our chairman we listened to 
a proponent of the second Lesinski bill 
who explained the bill to us. He is a 
Member of this House but is not even a 
member of the Committee on Education 
and Labor. He had done the principal 
drafting of this bill. In other words it 
was explained to us by someone who 
was not even a member of the com- 
mittee. That is the matter that we 
are now being asked to bring before the 
House as an original bill subject to 
amendment. If that is not about as 
strange a procedure as any that has 
ever been brought here, I would like to 
know what could be. 

It is for that reason that I hope the 
amendments which have been offered 
by the Rules Committee, and which will 
be voted on first, will be rejected. Then 
we will at least be proceeding in an 
orderly way. We will then have before 
us the bill which was properly reported 
out of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, even though nobody seems to like 


it very much. At least we will have that, 


and it will be open to amendment in 
the ordinary way. The second Lesinski 
bill can be offered to it, or the Lucas bill 
can be offered to it as a substitute. 
There is no reason why we should not 
proceed in an orderly way, instead of 
proceeding in this entirely arbitrary way 
which, if endorsed by this House, will 
certainly give an opportunity to the Rules 
Committee in the future to substitute 
any bill it likes for whatever a committee 
has reported out. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman is very 
much interested in having H. R. 3190 
considered. Will the gentleman vote 
for the bill? 

Mr. HERTER. I have said here I have 
no intention of voting for H. R. 3190. I 
am talking here about orderly procedure. 
As a matter of fact, if the gentleman 
wants to know my personal views, I hap- 
pen to be one of those on this side of the 
aisle who believes in a 75-cent minimum 
and not the 65-cent minimum. It is 
because of the coverage in H. R. 3190, 
and the very bad draftsmanship in the 
bill, that I have no use for it whatever. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I cannot help but call 
attention to the proposition that, much 
as I respect the chairman of the Rules 
Committee, to offer as an alibi for the 
failure to call the matte: to the atten- 
tion of the Rules Committee and to give 
the Rules Committee a chance to act on 
the measure, that it would not be voted 
out anyway, to my mind is just an unten- 
able position. As far as I am concerned, 
I am now and have been for a reasonable 
increase in the minimum wage. The re- 
grettable thing here is that, as the gen- 
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tleman from Massachusetts points out, 
we are going to be called on to pass on 
what seem to be two measures that have 
never been acted upon by the legislative 
committee at all. 

Mr. HERTER. I thank the gentle- 
man. I might add the committee is won- 
dering about the curious situation that 
while the Committee on Rules has sat at 
least once, and perhaps two, three, and 
four times every week steadily for the 
last 3 or 4 months, never once was it 
called to our attention that this bill had 
been filed. We had no idea until last 
week that such a bill had been filed and 
was lying there. Perhaps we were neg- 
ligent in not discovering that that was 
so, but we were never told by our chair- 
man or by any responsible person that 
this bill might at any moment be brought 
up under this new arrangement in the 
rules. The extraordinary thing is that 
this was filed and this is being dcted on 
today, and the Committee on Rules has 
never been asked for a rule on this par- 
ticular measure on which it has reported 
a rule. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, wili the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. There have been 
some questions addressed here to Mem- 
bers as to how they will vote. I wonder 
if some of the gentlemen on the other 
side who have asked that question are 
prepared here to say whether or not they 
would vote for the bill, H. R. 3190, as 
against the Lesinski substitute, if they 
were given a chance. 

Mr. HERTER. I think perhaps that 
our distinguished chairman, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SasatH] would 
like to answer that question. 

Mr. SABATH. It would give me a 
great deal of pleasure if I could bring 
about the passage of the bill H. R. 3190 
instead of either one of the substitutes. 

Mr. HERTER. I am glad that the 
gentleman has so answered that ques- 
tion. I hope the gentleman who will now 
conclude this debate will support the 
adoption of the rule without the com- 
mittee amendment and then he will have 
the opportunity to vote as he has just 
indicated. 

The SPEAKER: The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 
All time on the majority side has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. In connection with 
the statement made by my friend, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], 
regarding the voting, I might say there 
has been a misunderstanding of what 
happened in the Committee on Rules 
by some of the Members who have spo- 
ken today. 

On last Thursday we had a hearing 
on this minimum-wage legislation before 
the Committee on Rules. The chairman 
of the Labor Committee and others tes- 
tified, and the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Lucas] came on Friday and several 
other members of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor appeared before our 
committee on Friday. When a member 
of the Committee on Rules, the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH], moved 
favorable action on House Resolution 183, 
reporting out the bill H. R. 3190, the 
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gentleman who is now addressing the 
House offered a substitute motion for 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SmirH]. This mo- 
ation was to substitute the bill H. R. 5856 
now before the House in place of H. R. 
3190. The majority of the members of 
the Committee on Rules voted to report 
out the bill H. R. 5856. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield the balance 
of my time to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, in the 
first place my colleagues, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox], and the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER] have 
unduly criticized the fact that the Com- 
mittee on Rules has been deprived of cer- 
tain powers and rights to bottle up legis- 
lation because of the adoption, on the 
first day of this session, of the amended 
rules covered by House Resolution 5, 
which give members of committees the 
right to file a resolution to call up a bill 
if the Committee on Rules fails to act 
or acts adversely. 8 

Knowing full well, as is disclosed by 
the evidence, that the three Democrats 
on the Committee on Rules who were 
working with the Republicans are op- 
posed to this legislation and similar legis- 
lation, I advised the chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor that 
it would be impossible for me to obtain 
a rule on his original bill. I was right. 
I am borne out by the speeches that have 
been made by various members of the 
Committee on Rules. Had we not 
adopted House Resolution 5 on the first 
day of the session, this bill never would 
be here before us today, because the 
Committee on Rules, as constituted, 
would not have granted a rule on the 
original Lesinski bill. Because of the 
desire of the leadership, it was suggested 
in March that we first consider the Taft- 
Hartley repeal bill instead of the mini- 
mum-wage bill at that time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If this rule had 
not been adopted by the House, two or 
three Democratic members of the com- 
mittee could have brought about a con- 
dition where those two or three members 
might have brought about the defeat of 
the Democratic Party in 1950. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman is al- 
ways right. 

During all the years I have been a 
Member of this House I have never seen 
a committee work more diligently to 
bring about legislation that both parties 
have recommended and endorsed and 
promised to the American people. For 
the past 7 months that committee has 
worked diligently. Finally, in despera- 
tion, the Committee on Education and 
Labor brought about a compromise, the 
Lesinski bill, H. R. 5856, which I shall 
discuss more fully later. That is a com- 
promise agreed to by 13 members of that 
committee, after weeks and weeks of con- 
sideration, trying to bring about a bill 
that would eliminate any and all possi- 
ble objections. Consequently, the criti- 
cism is unwarranted and unjustified, nor 
are these gentlemen fair when they try 
to criticize me for not calling up a rule 
as originally introduced by the gentle- 
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man from Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI], 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I was ready today to 
take from the Speaker’s table H. R. 3190. 
When called in by the Rules Committee, 
I made it very plain that there was an 
agreement, and the Speaker- said he 
would recognize me on H. R. 3190 and 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Lucas] would substitute another bill. I 
had another amendment which I had 
wanted to substitute. I told the com- 
mittee very plainly that I would love to 
have the Rules Committee grant the 
rule on H. R. 5856, which they did. 

Mr. SABATH. Now I wish to state 
that had the chairman’s bill not been in 
order today under House Resolution 5, 
this rule never would have been granted. 
But the majority of the Committee on 
Rules, the Republicans who were work- 
ing closely with the three Democrats, did 
not want it to come up; they did not 
want the bill called up under the change 
in rules today. They wanted a rule, 
and in desperation I succeeded in ob- 
taining a majority in favor of the amend- 
ed rule now before us. 

Now, those are the facts. I myself 
did not care for the committee to grant 
a rule on it. I was willing to consider 
the bill under the new amended rules of 
the House, but the majority of the com- 
mittee opposed to the legislation wanted 
to “gum up” the proceedings. 

Now, in view of those facts, I am 
amazed at these gentlemen trying to 
make so much hullabaloo about what has 
taken place in the Rules Committee. I 
am convinced it is done for the sole pur- 
pose of misleading the Members from the 
real facts. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill before us, H. R. 
5856, is a compromise measure as I said 
before, and it has eliminated many of the 
provisions contained in H. R. 3190—the 
original Lesinski bill which provided for 
a broad extension of the scope of our 
present minimum wage law. H. R. 5856 
has excluded various coverages not in- 
cluded in actual interstate commerce. 
The so-called border-line cases involving 
the application of the commerce clause, 
Iam told, are excluded and the past con- 
fusion that resulted in this regard, will be 
eliminated by this Lesinski bill. 

H. R. 5856 would bring under minimum 
wage coverage about 150,000 seamen, and 
about 90,000 employees engaged in the 
onshore processing or handling of fishery 
products. It would add some new €x- 
emptions, but would result, nevertheless, 
in a net addition of about 675,000 workers 
to the protection of the overtime pro- 
visions. Among the groups of employees 
who would be placed under the overtime 
requirement would be more than half a 
million employees of motor carriers, more 
than a hundred thousand employees en- 
gaged in handling or processing of fish- 
ery products onshore, as I said before, 
and more than a hundred thousand 
employees handling or processing farm 
products. H. R. 5856 would not change 
the established meanings which the term 
“commerce and the production of goods 
for commerce” have under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The Lesinski bill, pro- 
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vides for adequate child labor provisions 
and improves the child labor provision 
relative to exemption for employment in 
agriculture by recasting it on a “outside 
of school hours” basis. 

H. R. 5856 contains three important 
improvements in the administrative pro- 
visions of the act: First, it gives the ad- 
ministering agency authority to collect 
wages due under the act; Second, it pro- 
vides rule-making authority similar to 
that provided many other agencies, pro- 
viding greater certainty to employers and 
employees alike; and, third, it would 
make the Secretary of Labor responsible 
generally for administration, thereby ac- 
complishing one of the proposals of the 
Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, if I did not realize that 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
has worked diligently for many months 
and made every effort to eliminate every 
possible objectionable feature in the hope 
of obtaining unanimous approval, I 
would say that they have not been 
broadened enough. I personally feel that 
this bill does not cover as extensive an 
area as I had hoped it would. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate 
the majority of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, and especially its 
chairman, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, Lesinsk1], the gentleman from 
Texas, Judge Comps, and the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY], who, 
from the evidence they presented to the 
Rules Committee, satisfied me that they 
have given a tremendous amount of time 
and study to every provision in this bill. 
As a matter of fact, I never in my many 
years of service witnessed such an able 
and outstanding presentation of facts. 
I hope that during the general debate 
that follows all Members who desire to 
vote “right” on this legislation will give 
clear and close attention to the explana- 
tion of these gentlemen and the reasons 
underlying each and every provision in 
the bill. 

I understand that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Lucas], who is serving his 
second term, is setting himself up above 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
and has broadly publicized the fact that 
he will offer the so-called Lucas bill as 
a substitute. The gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Lucas] first introduced H. R. 4272, 
but after the Committee on Education 
and Labor revamped their original bill, 
H. R. 3190, and introduced H. R. 5856, 
which is before us now, and, as I stated 
before, represents an adjustment in the 
differences of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, in order 
to attain harmony, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Lucas] appeared before the 
Committee on Rules and stated that the 
bill he originally introduced as a substi- 
tute will be withdrawn in favor of an- 
other bill, H. R. 5894, which he would 
introduce and offer as a substitute for 
H. R. 5856. This bill, H. R. 5894, would 
make more exemptions than the original 
Lucas bill. 

This, Mr. Speaker, satisfies me that the 
committee bill is the only bill that should 
be adopted by the House. 

I understand further that the Lucas 
bill embodies a sliding scale, which means 
nothing more than annoyance, trouble, 
and confusion. The complications which 
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a constantly changing minimum rate 
would introduce into the administration 
of the act would make it impossible to 
achieve an effective degree of enforce- 
ment. The confusion which would be 
created by frequent changes in the mini- 
mum-wage level would confound any at- 
tempt to enforce the act and leave the 
question of good faith always in doubt. 
Thus, the entire attempt of Congress to 
provide protection to workers and em- 
ployers through fair labor standards 
would be nullified by this device. Such 
a provision would favor the unscrupulous 
employer and discriminate against the 
fair one. 

It must be realized by all that a 
minimum wage of 75 cents per hour only 
amounts to $30 per week, if a worker is 
fortunate enough to be gainfully em- 
ployed all week. Many are not. In view 
of the prevailing high cost of living and 
- in view of the passage of the Gore agri- 
cultural bill, which further increases the 
cost of food to the consumer, no one can 
honestly and justly maintain that the 
minimum asked herein is too high or 
that the wage earner will earn too much. 
As a matter of fact, most wage earners 
have large families, and with a family of 
four or five it is virtually impossible for 
him to provide even half decently for his 
family on $30 per week. Unfortunately 
many of them do not work an entire 
week.. Of course, only a few wage earn- 
ers earn less than the minimum provided 
for in this bill. As President Truman 
said in his midyear economic report, 
“the life and spirit of the American 
economy is progress and expansion.” 
The President’s statement is witnessed 
by a letter which I received this morn- 
ing from the National City Bank of New 
York relative to economic conditions and 
Government finance. The monthly let- 
ter stated as follows: 

The business news during July has borne 
out indications that began to appear in June 
that the hand-to-mouth buying policies and 
reduction of inventories since the first of 
the year were clearing the way for an up- 
turn of demand in many lines. For the first 
time since the slump set in, buying in sub- 
stantial volume appeared in nonferrous 
metals, primary textiles, and various other 
industries, bringing firmer prices in nu- 
merous cases and a better feeling through- 
out business generally. 


However, there are some, to be sure, 
who maintain that if a recession comes, 
the employers will not be able to pay a 
minimum of 75 cents per hour. I hope 
to God that will not and must not hap- 
pen because it is certainly for the best 
interests of our great country that the 
Wage earners should receive decent pay. 
This provides greater purchasing power 
which in turn aids business and creates 
a demand for the goods and necessities 
of life. This logically, and it is a basic 
economic principle, means more employ- 
ment. Thus a higher minimum wage 
helps not only the wage earner, but aids 
business, manufacturers, and our farm- 
ers as well. As a result, let me state, 
needed food and other necessities of life 
are not denied the average person. 

This bill will also aid in the mainte- 
nance and continuance of our country’s 
great national income, which everyone 
recognizes will materially provide us with 


continuous prosperity and necessary in- 
come for our Government so as to en- 
able us to remain in a healthy economic 
condition and at the same time properly 
execute the duties that belong to the 
Government. 

Consequently, Mr. Speaker, this bill 
will, from every viewpoint, aid not only 
underpaid labor, but it will provide con- 
tinuous absorption of our production, 
and as I said before, more business and 
prosperity to all. 

After giving careful thought and con- 
sideration to the evidence presented on 
behalf of H. R. 5856—the Lesinski bin 
I most earnestly urge that the commit- 
tee bill be not further weakened by any 
substitute, and further that it will have 
the vote of every fair-minded Member 
regardless on what side he may sit. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendments. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. SapatH) there 
were—ayes 101, noes 91. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HERTER. The vote that is now 
being taken is merely on the amend- 
ments and not on whether the rule is to 
be granted; is that correct? 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendments; there are 
two of them. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 249. nays 124, not voting 59, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 166] ' 
YEAS—249 

Abbitt Cavaicante Fulton 
Addonizio Celler Furcolo 
Albert Chelf Garmatz 
Allen, La Chesney Gary 
Andrews Christopher Gathings 
Angell Clemente Gordon 
Aspinall Colmer Gorski, III 
Bailey Combs Gorski, N. Y 
Baring Cooley Gossett 
Barrett, Pa Cooper Granahan 
Bates, Mass Corbett Granger 
Battle Cox Grant 
Beull Crook Green 
Beckworth Crosser Gross 
Bennett, Fla. Davenport Hagen 
Bennett, Mich, Davies, N. Y. Hall, 
Bentsen Davis, Tenn. Edwin Arthur 
Biemiller Dawson Hardy 
Blatnik Deane Hare 
Boggs, La DeGraffenried Harris 
Boiling Delaney Harrison 
Bolton, Md. Denton 
Bosone Dingell Havenner 
Boykin Dollinger Hays, Ark 
Breen Donohue Hays, Ohio 
Brehm Doughton Hébert 
Brown, Ga Douglas. Hedrick 
Bryson Doyle Heffernan 
Buchanan Durham Heller 
Buckley, III Eberharter Herlong 
Buckley, N. Y. Elliott Hobbs 
Burdick Engel, Mich Holifield 
Burke Engle, Calif. Howell 
Burnside Evins Huber 
Burton Failon Hull 
Byrne, N. Y Feighan Irving 
Camp Fernandez Jackson, Wash 
Canfield Fisher Jaco! 
Cannon Flood Javits 
Carlyle Fogarty Jones, Ala, 
Carroll Forand Jones, Mo. 
Case,N. J Frazier Karst 
Case, 8. Dak, Fugate Karsten 
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Tauriello 
Teague 
Thomas, Tex 
Thompson 
Thornberry 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Underwood 
Van Zandt 
Vinson 


Walter 
Weich, Mo. 
Whitaker 
White, Calif, 
White, Idaho 
Whittington 
Wickersham 


Wigglesworth 
Williams 
Wilson, Ind. 


Morton 
Murphy 
Norton 
O'Neill 
O'Toole 
Patman 
Piumley 
Potter 
Powell 
Quinn 
Rivers 
Sedowski 
St. George 


Kee Murdock 
Keefe Murray, Tenn 
Kelley Murray. Wis 
Keogh Nelson 
Kerr Noland 
Kilday Norreli 
King O’Brien, III 
Kirwan O’Brien, Mich 
Klein III. 
O’Konski 
Lane O'Sullivan 
Lanham 
Larcade Passman 
Lemke Patten 
Lesinski Perkins 
Lind Peterson 
Lovre Pfeifer, 
Lucas Joseph L 
Lynch Philbin 
McCarthy Pħillips, Tenn. 
McCormack Pickett 
McDonough Poage 
McGuire Polk 
McKinnon Price 
McMillan, S.C. Priest 
McSweeney Rabaut 
Mack, III. Rains 
Madden Ramsay 
Magee Redden 
Mahon Regan 
Mansfield Rhodes 
Marcantonio Ribicoff 
Marsalis Richards 
Miles odjno 
Miller, Calif. Rogers, Fla 
Mills Rooney 
Mitchell Roosevelt 
Morgan Sabath 
Morris Sasscer 
Moulder Scudder 
Multer Secrest 
NAYS—124 
Abernethy Hall, 
Allen, Calif, Leonard W 
Allen, III Halleck 
Andersen Harden 
H. Carl Harvey 
Anderson, Calif. Herter 
Andresen, Heselton 
August H Hill 
Arends Hoeven 
Auchincloss Hoffman, II. 
Barden Hoffman, Mich. 
Barrett, Wyo Holmes 
Bishop Hope 
Boggs, Del. Horan 
Bonner Jackson, Calif. 
Bramblett James 
Brown, Ohio Jenison 
Byrnes, Wis. Jenkins 
Chiperfield Jennings 
Church Jensen 
Cole, Kans. Judd 
Cole, N. Y. Kean 
Cotton Kearney 
Crawford Kearns 
Cunningham Keating 
Curtis Kilburn 
Dague Kunkel 
Davis, Ga. Latham 
Davis, Wis. LeCompte 
D'Ewart LeFevre 
Dondero Lichtenwalter 
Ellsworth Lodge 
Elston McConnell 
Fellows McCulloch 
Fenton McMillen, N1. 
Ford Mack, Wash. 
Gamble Martin, Iowa 
Gavin Martin, Mass 
Gilette Meyer 
Goodwin Michener 
Graham Miller, Md 
Gwinn Miller, Nebr. 
Hale Nicholson 
NOT VOTING—59 
Bates, Ky. Gregory 
Blackney Hand 
Bland Hinshaw 
Bolton, Ohio Johnson 
Brooks Jonas 
Bulwinkle Jones, N.C 
Burleson Kennedy 
Carnahan Linehan 
Chatham Lyle 
Chudoft McGrath 
Clevenger McGregor 
Coudert Macy 
Dolliver Marshall 
Eaton Mason 
Gilmer Merrow 
Golden Monroney 
Gore Morrison 


Smith, Ohio 
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Staggers Thomas, N. J. Whitten 
Stigler Weichel Wolcott 
Stockman Welch, Calif. Yates 


So the amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Yates for, with Mr. Eaton against. 

Mr. Burleson for, with Mr. Hand against. 

Mr. Murphy for, with Mr. Macy against. 

Mr. Patman for, with Mr. Mason against. 

Mr. O'Toole for, with Mr. Dolliver against. 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Quinn with Mr. McGregor. 
Mr. Staggers with Mr. Weichel. 
Mr. McGrath with Mr. Jones. 
Mr. Gilmer with Mr. Golden. 
tigler with Mr. Coudert. 
Mr. Whitten with Mr. Blackney. 
Mr. Chudoff with Mrs. Bolton of Ohio. 
Mr. Gregory with Mr. Merrow. 
Mr. Gore with Mr. Wolcott. 
Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Stockman. 
Mr. Monroney with Mr. Smith of Ohio. 
Mr. Rivers with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Mrs. Norton with Mr. Morton. 
Mr. O'Neill with Mr. Jenison. 
Mr. Sadowski with Mr. Plumley. 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 
Mr. Lyle with Mr. Potter. 
Mr. Marshall with Mrs. St. 
Mr. Deane with Mr. Welch of California. 


Mr. Van Zaxnr changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. Jackson of California changed his 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken, and there 
were—yeas 351, nays 17, not rane 64, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 167] 
YEAS 351 

Abbitt Brown, Ga. Dague 
Addonizio Brown, Ohio Davenport 
Albert Bryson Davis, Ga 
Allen, Calif, Buchanan Davis, Tenn. 
Allen, ni. Buckley, II Davis, 
Allen, La Buckley, N. Y. Dawson 
Andersen, Burd DeGraffenried 

H. Carl Burke Delaney 
Andresen, Burnside Denton 

August H. Burton D'Ewart 
Andrews Byrne, N. Y. 1 
Angell Byrnes, Wis. Dollinger 
Arends Camp Dondero 
Aspinall Canfield Donohue 
Auchincloss Cannon Doughton 
Bailey Carlyle Douglas 
Barden Case, N. J. Doyle 
Baring Case, S. Dak. Durham 
Barrett, Pa. Cavalcante Eberharter 
Barrett, Wyo. Celler Elliott 
Bates, Mass. If Ellsworth 
Battle Chesney Elston 
Beall Chiperfield Engel, Mich. 
Beckworth Christopher Engle, Calif. 
Bennett, Fla. Church 
Bennett, Mich. Clemente Fallon 
Bentsen Cole, Kans. Feighan 
Biemiller Cole, N. Y. Fenton 

p Colmer Fernandez 

Blatnik Combs Fisher 
Boggs, Del Cooley Flood 
Boggs, La. Coo: Fogarty 
Bolling Corbett Forand 
Bolton, Md. Cotton Ford 
Bonner Crawford Frazier 
Bosone Fugate 
Bramblett r Fulton 
Breen Cunningham Furcolo 
Brehm Gamble 
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Garmatz Kruse Priest 
Kunkel Rabaut 
Gavin Lane Rains 
Gillette Lanham Ramsay 
Goodwin Larcade Redden 
Gordon Latham Reed, III 
t pte Reed, N. Y. 
Gorski, N. Y. LeFevre Rees 
Gossett Lemke 
Graham Ribicoff 
Granahan Lichtenwalter Richards 
Granger Lind Riehlman 
Grant Lodge Rodino 
Green Lovre Rogers, Fla. 
Gross Lucas Rogers, Mass. 
Hagen Lynch Rooney 
Hale McCarthy Roosevelt 
Hall, McConnell Sabath 
Edwin Arthur McCormack 
Hal, Sanborn 
Leonard W. McDonough r 
Halleck uire Scott, Hardie 
Harden vner 
Hardy McMillen, Ul. Scudder 
Hare M Secrest 
Harris Mack, III. Shafer 
Harrison Mack, Wash. Sheppard 
Hart Madden 
Harvey Magee Simpson, Ill. 
Havenner Mahon 
Hays, Ark. Mansfield Smathers 
Hays, Ohio Marcantonio Smith, Va. 
Hébert Marsalis Smith, Wis. 
Hedrick Martin, Iowa Spence 
Heffernan Martin, Mass. Stanley 
Heller Meyer Steed 
Herlong Michener Stefan 
Herter Miles Sullivan 
Heselton Miller, Calif. Sutton 
Hill Miller, Nebr. Tackett 
Hobbs ls Talle 
Hoeven Mitchell Tauriello 
Hoffman, I? Morgan Taylor 
Hoffman, Mich. Morris Teague 
Holifield Moulder Thomas, Tex. 
Holmes Multer Thompson 
Hope Murdock Thornberry 
Horan Murray, Tenn, Tollefson 
Howell Murray, Wis Trimble 
Huber Nelson Underwood 
Hull Nixon Van Zandt 
Irving Noland Velde 
Jackson, Calif. Norblad Vinson 
Jackson, Wash. Norrell Vorys 
Jaco O’Brien, III Vursell 
James O'Brien, Mich, Wadsworth 
Javits Hara, II. Wagner 
Jenison O'Hara, Walsh 
Jenkins O'Konski Waiter 
Jennings O'Sullivan Welch, Mo. 
Jensen 
Jones, Ala. Passman Whitaker 
Jones, Mo Patten White, Calif. 
Judd Patterson Whitten 
Karst Perkins Whittington 
Karsten Peterson Wickersham 
Kean Pfeifer, Wier 
Kearney J L. Wigglesworth 
Kearns Pfeiffer, Miams 
Keating William L. Wilson, Ind. 
Kee Philbin Wilson, Okla. 
Keefe Phillips, Calif. Wins 
Kelley Phillips, Tenn. Withrow 
Keogh Pickett Wolcott 
Kerr Poage Wolverton 
Kilburn Polk Woodhouse 
Kilday Potter Woodruff 
King Poulson Worley 
Kirwan Preston Young 
Klein Price Zablocki 
NAYS—17 
Abernethy Miller, Md. Taber 
Anderson, Calif. Nicholson Towe 
Boykin Rankin Wheeler 
Gathings Rich Wilson, Tex, 
Gwinn Short 
McMillan, S. C. Smith, Kans. 
NOT VOTING—64 
Bates, Ky, Davies, N. Y. Kennedy 
Biackney Deane Linehan 
Dolliver Lyle 
Bolton, Ohio Eaton McGrath 
Brooks Fellows McGregor 
Bulwinkle Gilmer Macy 
Burleson Golden Marshall 
Gore Mason 
Carroll Gregory Merrow 
Chatham Hand Monroney 
Chudoff Hinshaw Morrison 
Clevenger Johnson Morton 
Coudert Jonas Murphy 
Cox Jones, N. C. Norton 


O'Neill Sadowski Stockman 

O’Toole St. George N.J. 

Patman Scott, Weichel 

Plumley Hugh D., Jr. Welch, Calif. 
J1 Simpson, Pa. White, Idaho 

Smith, Ohto 
Rhodes Staggers Yates 
Rivers Stigler 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Additional general pairs: 

Mr. Deane with Mr. Macy. 

Mr. Kennedy with Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Gilmer with Mr. Golden. 


Mr. O'Neill with Mr. Morton. 

Quinn with Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 

. Brooks with Mr. Stockman. 

Linehan with Mr. Weichel. 

McGrath with Mr. Plumiey. 

Yates with Mr. Dolliver. 

Staggers with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 


Mr. Rivers with Mr. Welch of California. 


Mr. Chudoff with Mr. Smith of Ohio. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The title was amended so as te read: 
“Resolution for the consideration of H. R. 
5856, a bill to provide for the amendment 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1932, 
and for other purposes.” 

HALLECK. 


8 Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
wondering whether or not the precedent 
that has just been established, by which 
a measure has been voted for considera- 
tion without action by a legislative com- 
mittee, might be such as to indicate 
proper action by the Rules Committee in 
reporting one of the measures now be- 
fore the Committee on Education and 
Labor, for the revision of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will 
bear with the Chair, the Chair thinks 
that prognostication of what some com- 
mittee might do would hardly be a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time pro- 
vided in the rule just adopted be reduced 
seria 6 hours to 4 hours of general de- 

ate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. LESINSKI]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5856) to provide for 
the amendment of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5856, with 
Mr. Cootry in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to announce to the Committee that we 
will use 2½ hours today and then re- 
serve the balance, 144 hours, to begin 
tomorrow at 12 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for de- 
bate is limited to 4 hours, 2 hours to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. LESINSKI] and 2 hours by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
CONNELL]. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 12 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call to the 
attention of the committee the fact that 
11 years ago the distinguished lady from 
New Jersey (Mrs. Norton] brought out 
similar legislation. We had just as much 
confusion at that time as we have had 
today on the floor regarding the rule. 
I do not understand why the Rules Com- 
mittee has the power to substitute anoth- 
er bill which has not been off the press 
24 hours. I appeared before the Rules 
Committee because I was invited. I 
made it plain to the Committee on Rules 
that I was ready to call up H. R. 3190 
today under the 21-day rule; and that 
I would rather see the Rules Committee 
issue a rule and, if it did so, make H. R. 
5856 in order; and that is just what has 
happened. I do not understand all this 
discussion that has taken place this 
afternoon. 

Today we are beginning to consider 
one of the most important pieces of leg- 
islation to come before the Members of 
the House this year. It will have far- 
reaching effect upon every citizen in the 
country. 

It deals with a most vital question to 
many wage earners. That question is 
whether he shall be guaranteed a mini- 
mum wage of $30 a week for 40 hours of 
work on which to sustain himself and 
his family. 

How anyone can argue that $30 a week 
is too large a wage to pay a man for his 
labor is something which I cannot un- 
derstand. Thirty dollars a week will 
hardly give a man enough to buy food 
and shelter for himself and his family, 
let alone provide any of the other things 
which we in America have come to con- 
sider as necessities. 

In these days of a $250,000,000,000 
public debt, with a yearly interest rate 
of around $5,000,000,000, I do not believe 
that this country can afford to have 
workers whose wage nets them less than 
$30 a week. 

The Democratic platform on which 
the President was elected last November 
called for a minimum wage which would 
provide our workers with at least $30 a 
week for 40 hours of labor. The Presi- 
dent has consistently requested the Con- 
gress to enact such minimum-wage legis- 
lation. 

It is estimated that a 75-cent-per-hour 
or $30-per-week minimum will mean a 
direct increase of less than 1 percent in 
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the total pay roll for employees now sub- 
ject to the act. This means that there 
will be an improvement in the level of 
living of about one and one-half million 
workers who are now receiving less than 
the proposed minimum. The vast ma- 
jority of these workers are now earning 
more than 60 cents per hour, and there- 
fore the benefits they will receive will 
amount to about 10 and 15 cents an hour 
in most cases. 

Much of the opposition to a higher 
minimum wage comes from those who 
opposed any minimum wage at all when 
the act was brought into effect in 1938. 
Opponents of the theory of the minimum 
wage declared solemnly that such legis- 
lation would wreck American industry. 
More than 10 years of experience has ap- 
parently not convinced these doubtful 
ones that a minimum-wage and maxi- 
mum-hour law is workable and that it 
is good for the American economy, for 
American workers, and for American 
employers, at least for those employers 
who are not interested in maintaining 
sweatshop conditions in their factories 
and plants and who desire the protection 
of minimum-wage legislation from com- 
petitors who do desire such conditions. 

In 1938, as in 1949, witnesses appeared 
before the House Labor Committee and 
declared that a minimum-wage law 
would cause unemployment. Let us look 
at the record. There is no substantial 
evidence that the minimum-wage law in 
1938 created any important curtailment 
of employment, and I am satisfied that 
a minimum which gives a worker $30 a 
week will not cause any substantial cur- 
tailment of employment in 1949. You 
must realize that the impact of a 25-cent 
minimum in 1938 was less than a 75-cent 
minimum today in terms of the number 
of employees to be directly affected. 

Undoubtedly, there will be some dis- 
cussion on the floor concerning the origin 
of the bill now before the House, H. R. 
5856. As you all know, the Committee 
on Education and Labor approved H. R. 
3190 in March. 

As time went on it became evident that 
there was serious opposition to some of 
the provisions of H. R. 3190, principally 
to the broadened coverage which would 
have been accomplished by that bill, and 
I, therefore, asked a group of the Demo- 
cratic members of the committee, includ- 
ing the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Lucas], to try to work out a bill which 
would meet the most serious objections 
to H. R. 3190. This committee met over 
a period of several weeks without com- 
ing to any agreement on the major dif- 
ferences between H. R. 3190 and the 
Lucas bill, H. R. 4272, which had been 
introduced by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Lucas] after H. R. 3190 was report- 
ed from the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

I was most anxious that the minimum- 
wage law should be revised at this session 
of Congress. Therefore, when no agree- 
ment could be reached with the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Lucas], I instruct- 
ed a group from the Education and La- 
bor Committee to meet with other 
interested Members of the House prin- 
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cipally from the Southern States to see 
what could be done to meet the objec- 
tions which had arisen. . 

This group met for a period of almost 
2months. Many individual Representa- 
tives took part. Members of the House 
from Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Geor- 
gia, and South Carolina, as well as Mem- 
bers from the Northern States, met and 
thrashed out their problems. 

H. R. 5856 is the result of these weeks 
of consultation and work. I believe that 
it represents an honest endeavor to write 
a minimum-wage law which can be sup- 
ported by all the Members of the House. 

On one feature of the bill the differ- 
ences were so wide that it was aqgnowl- 
edged from the beginning that no com- 
promise would be possible. That fea- 
ture was the minimum wage. It was un- 
derstood that the minimum wage would 
be submitted to the House to be fought 
out on the floor. 

I have outlined in some detail the 
background of H. R. 5856 because I be- 
lieve it is important for the Members of 
the House to realize that this bill is a 
compromise effort to reach agreement on 
a minimum-wage bill which would be 
acceptable to the House. 

I, personally, would like to see a higher 
minimum wage with much broader 
coverage and a greater limitation of ex- 
emptions than are contained in H. R. 
5856. However, I have been a Member 
of Congress for almost 20 years and I 
have learned that you cannot expect to 
get everything which you desire in any 
one piece of legislation. 

Therefore, I introduced H. R. 5856 in 
the hope that it could be enacted into 
law and that in future sessions of Con- 
gress further improvement could be 
made as experience indicates that such 
changes are advisable, 

I am glad that the Rules Committee 
saw fit to grant a rule which makes H. R. 
5856 the bill for the consideration of the 
House. This presents a clear legislative 
picture on which the Members may in- 
telligently work their will. 

I understand that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Lucas], a member of the 
committee, intends to offer his new bill, 
H. R. 5894, as a substitute for H. R. 5856. 
I think the Members of the House should 
realize the differences between the Lucas 
bill and the Lesinski bill. 

The Lucas bill would remove more 
than 1,000,000 workers who are now 
covered from the protection of the wage- 
and-hour law. The Lucas bill will tie 
the minimum wage to a cost of living 
index—a plan which even the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has con- 
demned as unsound. And finally, the 
Lucas bill, by its introduction of many 
new terms into the law will create great 
uncertainty which can only be settled by 
Supreme Court decisions after years of 
litigation. 

For these reasons I ask the Members 
of the House to enact H. R. 5856 without 
amendment. 

I also want to call to the attention of 
the Members the fact that everybody this 
morning got a comparison of all the bills, 
the present Fair Labor Standards Act, 
H. R. 5856, and the Lucas bill, and the 
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differences in all of these bills are very 
well explained. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. I spent all day yester- 
day going over this bill word for word. 
My question is this: Is the analysis of 
the new bill, H. R. 5894, the same as the 
one shown on this chart sent out by the 
gentleman’s office in connection with 
H. R. 4272? 

Mr. LESINSKI. That is right, ex- 
cluding the additional language written 
into the original Lucas bill. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. . 

Mr. McCONNELL. The pamphlet put 
out by the office of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Lestnsx1] does not cover 
fully the provisions of the Lucas bill, 
H. R. 5894, which is a clean bill. Some of 
the exemptions in the new Lesinski bill 
were put in the new Lucas bill, and there 
are also exemptions more favorable to 
the wishes and understandings of the 
service retail establishments. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I also want to an- 
nounce that a summary of the majority 
of the provisions of H. R. 5856 were in- 
cluded in this morning’s letter, and I 
hope that every Member will study it so 
when we conclude tomorrow everybody 
will understand the difference between 
the Lucas bill and the Lesinski bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it was originally my in- 
tention to discuss more in detail the vari- 
ous provisions of the new Lesinski bill 
and the new Lucas bill. However, I feel 
that due to the fact there are so few 
Members on the floor right at this time 
that it might be better to discuss it 
tomorrow. So, I am going to talk more 
in generalities at the present time. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make one 
thing clear right at the beginning. We 
are not opposing an increase in the mini- 
mum-wage rate. Those of us who are 
supporting the Lucas bill support an in- 
crease of more than 60 percent. It is 
quite obvious that the present rigid 40- 
cent rate, which is now the law of the 
land, is inadequate and obsolete. 

The real question before us is not the 
minimum-wage rate. The real question 
has to do with the coverage and the 
effect of overtime on small businesses in 
America. If this act was applied only 
as Congress originally intended it, we 
would be in favor of a higher minimum 
rate than we are now supporting. How- 
ever, the courts and the Administrator 
have gradually and persistently extended 
the law’s coverage until it has been 
spread in many areas of our economic 
life in this country never intended 
originally when this act was first con- 
sidered. I will give you an example of 
the misunderstanding that occurs in con- 
nection with this act. Many Members 
of Congress, I am sure, do not under- 
stand all of it, nor do members of labor 
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unions and manufacturers. I have 
talked to many of them. They do not 
understand this act and its implications. 

Just the other day, talking outside to 
an acquaintance of mine who is a mem- 
ber of the CIO, he wanted me to support 
a 75-cent rigid minimum rate. I started 
to tell him of the effects that rate would 
have on various small businesses 
throughout this country. He interrupted 
me and said, “This does not apply to the 
little-business man, this covers only the 
big fellow.” Right then and there I 
realized the widespread misunderstand- 
ing in connection with the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Recently we have had the statement 
made that all retail and service estab- 
lishments are exempted. That may be 
right as far as it goes, but when you 
start to apply the tests and interpreta- 
tions that have been applied by the Ad- 
ministrator you will find that many 
smal! businesses, nominally recognized 
as retail and service establishments, are 
covered. They have to qualify as a re- 
tail establishment, and to qualify for 
that a very unusual test has been put up 
by the Administrator: That of a 25-75 
percentage, In other words, if more 
than 25 percent of their annual sales 
volume is in business other than that 
which is classified as retail by the Ad- 
ministrator, then they are subject to 
being covered by the act. This means 
that many small retail and service estab- 
lishments can be brought under this act. 

Let us consider the small wholesalers. 
I happen to know some of them. There 
is not much to distinguish some of them 
from a retailer. They are in the same 
neighborhood in the city. Ther are 
both small-business men, yet one is 
covered and the other is not covered, if 
the one is engaged in interstate com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce. Due to the twisted inter- 
pretations of the Administrator and the 
lengths to which the courts have gone in 
following these interpretations, it is 
getting harder and harder for a busi- 
ness man to know whether or not he is 
going to be covered by this act, due to 
the way in which the interpretations of 
interstate commerce and the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce have been 
constantly expanded. 

Let me give you a few interesting ex- 
amples of stretched coverage. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I have a telegram 
from the largest restaurant owner in 
my district. They feed about 2,500 peo- 
ple a day. It is their claim, in the wire, 
that if this bill is enacted and the 40- 
hour week stands, their pay roll will be 
increased about 37 percent, which they 
say they can only add to the menus or 
go out of business. Can the gentleman 
tell us whether or not the bill before us 
does have that effect? 

Mr. McCONNELL. The gentleman 
means the new Lesinski bill, H. R. 5856? 

Mr. DONDERO. I do. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I would say that 
the majority of restaurants are probably 
exempt under the new Lesinski bill. 
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Mr. DONDERO. They feel they are 
included in it and have so wired me. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. JACOBS. I believe if the gentle- 
man will examine the bill, he will find 
they are all exempt. 

Mr. McCONNELL. All restaurants? 

Mr. JACOBS. Yes; including service 
establishments. 

Mr. McCONNELL. They will be ex- 
empt unless the Administrator holds that 
more than 25 percent of their servicing 
or business is other than that of a “re- 
tail” nature. We are not sure, of course, 
what the Administrator will hold. 

Mr. DONDERO. If the gentleman will 
yield before he proceeds, I would like to 
state that I am getting telegrams from 
restaurant owners from all over my dis- 
trict. They all make nearly the same 
complaint. They believe they are in- 
cluded in this bill and that it will in- 
crease their pay roll so that they would 
have to increase their costs, and thus the 
cost of living would be increased. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I will answer by 
reading from the bill itself. It says, un- 
der 13 (a) (2) of the Lesinski bill, H. R. 
5856, that “any employee of a retail or 
service establishment” is exempt: 


An establishment shall not be deemed a 
retuil or service establishment within the 
meaning of this subsection if more than 25 
percent of its annual dollar volume during 
the preceding calendar year was derived 
from activities other than retail selling or 
servicing. 


The bill reads further: 

As used in this subsection, “retail selling 
or servicing’ means selling or servicing to 
private individuals for personal or family 
consumption, or selling or servicing (but not 
for resale) where (1) the goods sold or serv- 
iced do not differ materially either in type 
or quantity from goods normally sold or 
serviced for such personal or family con- 
sumption, or where (2) the customer is a 
farmer and the goods sold or serviced are of 
types and in quantities used by the ordinary 
farmer in his farming operations. 


Originally I thought probably they 
would be exempt, but they have to go 
through this test that the Administrator 
applies. How he will continue to rule or 
how he will rule in the future, I do not 
want tosay. They are not exempt auto- 
matically, but must go through these 
various tests by the Administrator. That 
is where the whole trouble has a isen in 
regard to the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
and its applications as to small-business 
men. Many retailers appear before 
our committee, such as coal men and ice- 
men and other retail establishments of 
various small business and retail services, 
laundries, and so forth. They do not 
know whether they are covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, or whether 
they are out of it. 

Mr. BREHM. If the gentleman will 
turn to page 4 of the report showing the 
comparison between the present act and 
the proposed Lesinski bill and the Lucas 
bill, he will read just what our ranking 
minority member has been saying. It 
says: 

In accordance with the existing admin- 
istrative interpretations. 
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Mr. McCONNELL. That is right. 

Mr. DONDERO. May I ask the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania if he would 
explain the difference between the 
Lesinski bill and the Lucas bill and ex- 
plain the manner in which the Lucas bill 
treats that same subject? 

Mr. McCONNELL. May I suggest to 
the gentleman that I will go into that 
tomorrow. I do not want to get the pic- 
ture too confused here today. I would 
like to keep it as much in order as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not mean to tres- 
pass on the gentleman’s time, but to 
answer the question of the gentleman 
from Michigan, I believe I should direct 
his attention to the fact that in the 
Lesinski bill if the sales are made for 
other than private or personal or family 
consumption, they might be considered 
nonretail sales by the Administrator— 
that is, they will be so considered. But, 
if they constitute more than 25 percent 
of such sales, then they do not enjoy the 
exemption under this bill. Therefore, if 
a businessman operates a banquet hall, 
which might bring in more than 25 per- 
cent of his income, by business other 
than for family meals, for example, or 
if he is operating a business which is not 
solely for families or business of that 
character, then there is every likelihood 
that such a businessman would be 
covered under this bill, should it be 
enacted into law. And he will not enjoy 
this exemption. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I have mentioned 
one of the big problems and difficulties in 
connection with this act, which is the 
fact that it is complicated and deceptive. 
You think you are out from under cover- 
age of the act and then you discover by 
the tests that have been established by 
the Administrator concerning the vari- 
ous provisions of this act that you are 
not exempt. I would like to give you a 
few examples at this time of the coverage 
under the interpretations of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, which in many 
cases would also apply to the new 
Lesinski bill. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. LESINSKI. The gentleman real- 
izes that the Administrator has certain 
power and the Labor Department has 
certain other powers. That is the reason 
why we wanted to bring all the power, 
under the Hoover plan, into one place— 
the Department of Labor—where it 
should be, so that decisions can be made 
at the time, and directions written in 
such language so that a man is not pulled 
into court unnecessarily. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I would like to 
show you how the coverage of this act has 
been expanded. Iam sure when you hear 
some of these you will hardly believe it 
is possible that these men have anything 
to do with interstate commerce or the 
production of goods in interstate com- 
merce, unless you stretch it greatly. 

The following employees have been 
held to be covered by the Fair Labor 
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Standards Act: Maintenance employees 

of local real-estate offices. Employees of 

local coal dealers are covered. Do not 

Say the exemption that you think they 
ve. 

Watchmen and guards are covered. 
Nursery employees are covered. Em- 
ployees of an automobile dealer. Messen- 
gers are covered. Employees of a burglar 
alarm company are covered. I have the 
cases before me here. Employees of ar- 
chitectural firms are covered. Cosmetic 
sample girls are covered. Stenogra- 
phers and typists are covered. Em- 
ployees of a fertilizer company are cov- 
ered. Employees of a local stationery 
company are covered. Employees of lo- 
cal scrap-iron dealers are covered. Em- 
ployees of independent cafeterias are cov- 
ered. Window cleaners are covered. 
Employees of local dry-cleaning plants 
are covered. Retail service—bear in 
mind how this has been stretched. Em- 
ployees of armored car services are cov- 
ered. Employees of local exterminator 
companies are covered. Typewriter re- 
pair service is covered. And the list goes 
on and on. 

As I said before—I do not want to take 
too much time now, as I am going to 
take additional time when we go into a 
discussion of other parts of the bill, but 
I would not be opposed to a raise of the 
minimum rate to 75 cents if this act 
were applied as it was intended by the 
Congress when originally put on the 
books. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself one additional minute. 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill or any bill 
before us could be so written that the 
original intent of Congress would be 
clearly spelled-out in the bill, I would be 
for a higher rate than I am now sup- 
porting. Or if we just brought in a bill 
to apply to manufacturing and mining 
and transportation; in other words, the 
big outfits generally, in interstate com- 
merce as we understand it, I would be 
ready then to vote for a 75-cent mini- 
mum. 

As I have studied this whole argument, 
it seems as though we should have two 
bills; one bill to apply to big businesses 
engaged in interstate commerce, which 
would have no difficulty at all in absorb- 
ing the 75-cent rate; and another bill 
applying to small business. But un- 
fortunately, by twisted administrative 
rulings and court decisions which follow 
the Administrator’s rulings, this act has 
brought in many small-business men. 
It is that fact that leads me to be cautious 
in considering the question of raising the 
rate, too high at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Lucas]. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, this 
House has a very difficult decision to 
make in this matter; there has never 
been a bill in all the history of this coun- 
try that has been so misconstrued, so 
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twisted, so tortured as the present Fair 
Labor Standards Act. The Administra- 
tor, of course, has had some very tough 
decisions to make, because the law under 
which we are now operating was an ex- 
periment. It launched us into a new 
field, and it was a socio-economic experi- 
ment which Lrought the United States 
Government into a field never before at- 
tempted by this Government; so it was 
simply an experiment. I am rather 
ashamed that the Congress has waited 
11 years to correct it, to clarify it, be- 
cause no such experiment could have 
been perfect from inception. 

I want there to be no doubt of it. I 
am a strong adherent of minimum-wage 
legislation. I am a firm believer in rais- 
ing the minimum wage. I think, how- 
ever, that the most pressing duty upon 
us is to clarify the words of this act so 
that both business and labor may know 
who is and who is not covered under the 
act. We cannot hope to attain any sta- 
bility in our economy with a statute such 
as this on the books. We must correct 
the interpretations which the Adminis- 
trator has given tc its features and we 
must make it apply evenly, that is, as 
evenly as possible, in all industry. The 
Fair Labor Standards Act has not had 
an adequate test. Soon after it was 
passed our country entered into war pro- 
duction and wages went up all over the 
country. Then we were attacked and 
the economy boomed and we have been 
in this state of prosperity ever since. No 
one can say what effect such legislation 
as this might have in a severely declining 
economy. Whether it will cause unem- 
ployment and the closing of plants is im- 
possible to say. 

I wish to emphasize this, however, te 
my fellow Members of the House: If this 
law which we pass this session does not 
promote employment and provide a floor 
under our economy which will be a sta- 
bilizing influence, and if it is not more 
fairly administered, I shall come back be- 
fore this Hovse and ask that the law be 
repealed. I give you my word on that. 

Mr, LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. Not for the time being. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope it may be un- 
derstood that I do not care to yield until 
I have completed my presentation. 

Mr. Chairman, it must be understood 
that in enacting a minimum wage we are 
not enacting an American standard 
wage; we are not trying to create any 
maximum rate for all employees. The 
minimum wage is exactly what its name 
implies, it is a minimum wage, it is a 
rudimentary standard; as President 
Roosevelt stated when he sought the 
passage of this act, a rudimentary stand- 
ard for all employees in interstate com- 
merce. And so we must remember that 
we are not providing 75 cents an hour, 
or 65 cents an hour, or 50 cents an hour 
as a living wage; what we are trying to do 
is to prevent dire poverty from existing 
in our society, dire poverty which feeds 
into our society undesirable citizens, and 
the inevitable evils which flow out of 
such condition, juvenile delinquency, dis- 
ease, and crime. We must also have this 
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floor under our system to protect the 
American economy. 

If you have a copy of the new Lucas 
bill I ask you to examine it so that as 
we go through it you may understand 
what changes in the present law I have 
sought. Others have announced that 
there will be introduced for considera- 
tion in this House at the conclusion of 
general debate H. R. 4272. I have 
amended H. R. 4272 with a view to cor- 
recting some small inaccuracies and to 
grant some exemptions which the ad- 
ministration has accepted. The number 
of my new bill is 5894. So that we may 
understand just exactly what we are 
doing I ask you to look at the bill. The 
first principal difference between my bill 
and the Lesinski bill is found in section 
3 (j), in the definition of the word 
“produced.” 

Section 3 (j) changes the latter part 
of the existing definition of “produced” 
by providing that an employee shall be 
deemed engaged in the production of 
goods if he is employec in any closely 
related process or occupation indispen- 
sable to the production thereof. The 
changes consist of (a) inserting the 
words “closely related” before the words 
“process or occupation,” and (b) sub- 
stituting the word “indispensable” for 
the word “necessary.” These changes 
are needed in order to stem, and in some 
cases, reverse the action of the Adminis- 
trator and the courts in bringing under 
the act many businesses of a purely local 
type by giving to the word “necessary” 
an all-inclusive construction. 

The changes do not in any way re- 
move from the act the industries en- 
gaged in manufacturing, producing, or 
mining goods for interstate commerce. 
Moreover, they leave unchanged the cov- 
erage of employees who make, repair, or 
maintain machinery tools and dies used 
in the production of goods for interstate 
commerce, irrespective of whether such 
employees are employed by the manu- 
facturer or producer of the goods or by 
an independent concern. The proposed 
changes would, however, reverse the Su- 
preme Court’s ruling that the act ap- 
plies to a local window-cleaning com- 
pany doing business wholly within the 
State but some of whose customers are 
engaged in interstate commerce or in the 
production of goods for interstate com- 
merce—Martino v. Michigan Window 
Cleaning Co. (327 U. S. 173 rehearing de- 
nied 327 U. S. 816). The changes would 
also no longer make it possible for the 
Administrator to rule—see McComb, Ad- 
ministrator v. Super-A Fertilizer Works 
(165 F. (2d) 824 (C. C. A. 1))—that the 
act applies to a local fertilizer company 
engaged in selling all of its fertilizer to 
local farmers within the State for use 
on land on which sugarcane is grown, 
which cane is then sold to sugar mills 
within the State and processed into raw 
sugar which is sent out of the State. 
Nor could the Administrator hold the act 
applicable as he has in the past to the 
following: 

(a) Employees of a local independent 
nursery concern whose duties include 
mowing the lawn around the plant of a 
customer within the State engaged in 
producing goods for interstate com- 
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merce—1944-45 Wage-Hour Manual, 
page 125; 

(b) Employees of a local architectural 
firm whose activities include the prep- 
aration of plans for the alteration of 
buildings within the State which are 
used to produce foods for interstate com- 
merce—1944-45 Wage-Hour Manual, 
pages 138-139; 

(c) Employees of a local exterminator 
service firm, who work wholly within the 
State exterminating pests in private 
houses, apartments, hotels, barber shops, 
colleges, hospitals and also in buildings 
within the State used to produce goods 
for interstate commerce—3 C. C. H. Labor 
Law Reporter, fourth edition, paragraphs 
25, 150, 385; ; 

(d) A local typewriter service and re- 
pair company engaged in servicing type- 
writers and adding machines for cus- 
tomers all of whom are within the State 
but some of whom are engaged in inter- 
state commerce or in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce—3 C. C. H. 
Labor Law Reporter, fourth edition, 
paragraphs 25, 180, 81; and 

(e) Employees of an independent cafe- 
teria or canteen located in a factory 
which produces goods for interstate com- 
merce, the cafeteria serving the em- 
ployees of the factory—McComb v. Fac- 
tory Stores Co. (81 F. Supp. 403). 

The basis, upon which the Adminis- 
trator and the courts have relied in 
sweeping all of the foregoing local re- 
tail businesses under the act, has been 
that some of the customers of such busi- 
nesses are engaged in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce and there- 
fore the employees of the local retail 
businesses are engaged in a process or 
occupation necessary to the production 
of goods for interstate commerce, not- 
withstanding that all of their goods or 
services are sold or rendered within the 
State to customers located within the 
State. The rulings of the Administrator 
and the courts have ignored the history 
of the law showing the absolutely clear 
congressional intent that local business 
was to be excluded. The amendment to 
section 3 (j) proposed in the substitute 
bill would make it clear that the law is 
to be applied within the bounds originally 
contemplated. 

It will be recalled that just about 2 
months ago the Supreme Court handed 
down a decision, on June 27, in the case 
of Farmers Reservoir and Irrigation 
Co. against William R. McComb, Admin- 
istrator, involving a mutual irrigation 
company supplying water to its farmer 
members. Let me read you what the 
Court said in its decision: 

Section 3 (j) provides that “for purposes 
of this act an employee shall be deemed to 
have been engaged in the production of 
goods if such employee was employed 
* * * in any process or occupation neces- 
sary to the production thereof.” From the 
beginning, this Court has refused either to 
read this provision out of the act by limiting 
the coverage of the act to those actually 
engaged in production or, on the other hand, 
to expand it so as to include every process 
or occupation affecting production for com- 
merce. We have held that if an occupa- 
tion, not itself production for commerce, has 
“a close and immediate tie” with the process 
of production, it comes within the provisions 
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of section 3 (j). Applying this standard, 
the court of appeals quite properly held that 
the field employees here are engaged in an 
occupation necessary, in the statutory sense, 
for the production of agricultural commodi- 
ties shipped in commerce. 


Where will it end, Mr. Chairman? 
Are we not able to draft legislation which 
will prevent these extraordinary exten- 
sions? Congress surely did not mean 
to extend this act over the farmer in 
his irrigation ditches. Let us clarify the 
language so that the Administrator can- 
not seek such powers through the courts. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish that I had time 
to discuss at length all the changes that 
have been made in the Lesinski bill and 
in the Lucas bill. The changes that 
have been made in the Lucas bill are 
clarifying changes. 

I do not believe there is a Member of 
this House who wants the present act 
to remain just as it is on the books. It 
has been carried too far for us to allow 
it to remain on the books. One of the 
reasons I am most anxious that we enact 
some legislation of this character is be- 
cause if we do not clarify these provisions 
of the law the Administrator is going to 
go to the courts and say: “The Congress 
had this bill before it; it took no action 
upon it; therefore it has confirmed our 
past actions.” So they can even extend 
the meaning of this act even further be- 
yond anything ever intended by the Con- 
gress. I think that the heart of this bill 
is in the rate which might be fixed. In 
the Lucas bill we have chosen 65 cents 
as the minimum until January 1, at 
which time there will go into effect a rate 
which will be ascertained by tying in 
the minimum wage to the cost of living, 
so that there will be a provision which is 
flexible in the bill which moves up or 
down with the times. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I notice in this tele- 
gram which I have received from these 
folks that they say they want me to sup- 
port the retail and service trades exemp- 
tions as they appear in the Lucas bill, 
H. R. 4272. Has that been changed in 
the bill which the gentleman introduced 
on August 5? 

Mr. LUCAS. No, sir, but I have made 
it more clear. I have not changed the 
original verbiage of the first bill which 
I introduced but I have added a defini- 
tion of laundries so that they may secure 
an exemption under this act and I have 
given some exemption under the act to 
small tailors, candy shops, bakers, and 
those in like lines of business who process 
or make the goods which they sell in re- 
tail establishments. 

Mr. DONDERO. What does the 
gentleman do in this bill in regard to 
caddies on golf courses, boys and girls 
who are in high school or now out of 
school during their vacations working 
and earning a little money picking fruit 
or picking vegetables, pulling weeds, and 
things of that kind? What does the 
gentleman do with them? 

Mr. LUCAS. Well, sir, it is going to 
be difficult to find them in interstate 
commerce, but I do not question the 
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ability of the Administrator, the present 
Administrator, to find that caddies are in 
interstate commerce, if they are handling 
golf balls which were produced across the 
State line, or if they are carrying golf 
clubs which are produced in another 
State, or if they are working for a 
traveling man. e Administrator might 
well find them to be in interstate com- 
merce. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. JACOBS. Has the Administra- 
tor held caddies to be in interstate com- 
merce? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will answer the gentle- 
man by saying that if he has not done 
so, it is because the problem has not yet 
been presented to him. 

Now I would like to discuss the retail 
amendment and exemptions under the 
bill. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. Was not the problem 
before our committee more to have the 
Administrator define who shall not be 
covered by the bill than it was to find 
who was covered by the bill? 

Mr. LUCAS. I believe the Admin- 
istrator and the Secretary asserted un- 
equivocally before our committee that 
the only person that they knew would 
not be covered by the original bill was a 
barber, and they said, “Probably,” so 
we know that is what the Administrator 
desires. The new Lesinski bill may have 
some exclusions, but we know what the 
Administrator wants. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman two additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? There was somè- 
thing the gentleman said that I think 
should be clarified. 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. JACOBS. The bill that the gentle- 
man is talking about, I think he will 
agree, had the words “affecting com- 
merce” and that is what the Administra- 
tor was referrirg to when he said “may 
be a barber shop“; is that correct? 

Mr. LUCAS.. Yes; but they took out 
the words “affecting commerce” in the 
first bill and then inserted other verbiage 
meaning the same thing in the second 
bill, and those words are still in this 
Lesinski bill. 

Mr. JACOBS. The gentleman means 
those words are in this bill now? 

Mr. LUCAS. Ido not mean the words 
“affecting commerce” are in this bill. 

Mr. JACOBS. They are not before 
the House in any bill, are they? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; but the intention is 
evident, and we need have no doubt 
where the Administrator is going if we 
give him the power he asked for. 

I shall ask further time tomorrow to 
talk about the retail amendment and 
exemptions. If I were forced and com- 
pelled to compare the two amendments 
briefly, I would say this: The Lesinski 
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bill takes the Roland case, which set out 
the words “for personal or family con- 
sumption,” as a limitation upon the ex- 
emption and puts such words into law, 
thereby confirming all the interpreta- 
tions of the Administrator with reference 
to retail and service establishments. My 
bill has clarified the retail and service 
exemptions so that there can be no doubt 
as to who is within the act and who is 
not within the act. If a man is in the 
typewriter service business or if he is 
operating an office supply store, known 
to be retail, and he Sells his goods at re- 
tail, the Lesinski bill expressly prevents 
him from enjoying the retail and service 
exemption. Mine does not but rather 
enables such person to enjoy the exemp- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield five additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not mean to impose 
upon the Members of this House, but it 
has been totally involuntary with me 
that I have been thrust into this field of 
minimum-wage legislation, and I have 
been immersed in it for the last 6 months. 
I could talk here until this time tomor- 
row, if my voice were to hold out, ex- 
plaining the provisions of my bill and 
pointing out the differences between my 
bill and that of the chairman of my com- 
mittee. 

I should like to point out this amazing 
thing that is in the Lesinski bill. If you 
will get a copy of the Lesinski bill and 
look at section 16 on page 38, with refer- 
ence to penalties, you will find that sec- 
tion 16 (c) gives the Secretary of Labor 
power to bring suit against employers 
to recover allegedly unpaid back wages 
or overtime compensation. Those who 
are sponsoring the Lesinski bill will say 
to you that this power resides in admin- 
istrative officers within the States. That 
is partially true and partially not true. 
That power is exercised in some States. 
For instance, in the State of Wisconsin 
they have the power to bring suit for 
amounts not exceeding $100. In other 
States they have the power to bring suit 
where the claimant is indigent. But in 
this provision we are giving the Secre- 
tary of Labor power to bring suits, in 
every instance, and making him the 
lawyer for every claimant in the land, 
notwithstanding his financial condition 
or the amount claimed. 

But let me point this out to you, and 
to my mind jt is outrageous. Remember 
this, the Federal Government is sover- 
eign. Every time power is exercised by 
the Federal Government there is no 
statute of limitations upon it unless so 
prescribed in the legislation. There is 
absolutely no limitation in the Lesinski 
bill against the bringing of these suits. 
If you will refer to this section you will 
find they have not added any such lim- 
itation. Therefore, the authors of this 
bill in the Department of Labor have 
slyly inserted this provision into this bill, 
giving the power to bring suit back to the 
day when the original Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act was passed, 

I call your attention to this fact. They 
have added a proviso in this bill. I do 
not accuse my honorable chairman of 
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doing this. The boys down in the De- 
partment of Labor have done it. They 
added a proviso in the bill which states: 

Provided, That nothing in this subsection 
shall affect or limit in any way the full 
equitable jurisdiction of the courts under 
section 17 of this act. 


I wondered why they put that in there, 
and I found out that there were a couple 
of decisions recently where a Federal 
court exercised the purported equitable 
power to order the restitution of back 
wages, in an injunction suit. The Secre- 
tary of Labor wants that power set out 
in the law and confirmed, so he is setting 
out that the equitable jurisdiction of the 
courts is not to be meddled with. 

So you can see that they are not only 
taking the power to bring suits back to 
1938, but they are taking the power to 
bring restitution suits in the form of in- 
junctions, something that the Congress 
never intended when it originally passed 
this act. 

I am going to insert a brief on this 
which I have prepared and which will 
be in the Recorp for the Members to 
read on tomorrow. I ask you all to read 
it because it cites cases as proof. 

Let me tell you how the other body 
dealt with this. When the other body 
was taking this up they wrote a definite 
provision of limitation of time within 
which to bring suits for back wages or 
for allegedly unpaid back wages. But 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
LESINSKI] has not done so. I hope when 
he discusses this matter later on he will 
explain to us why he gives the Secretary 
of Labor the power to bring suits back 
to a period of about some 10 years, 

The present Federal wage-and-hour 
law carries an exemption for employees 
engaged in retail or service establish- 
ments, exempting as follows: “Any em- 
ployee engaged in any retail or service 
establishment the greater part of whose 
selling or servicing is in intrastate com- 
merce,” 

This exemption had the support of the 
Roosevelt administration and its leaders 
in Congress. In originally recommend- 
ing minimum-wage and maximum-hour 
legislation, in a message to the Seventy- 
fifth Congress on May 24, 1937, President 
Roosevelt urged the enactment of such 
legislation on behalf of those “who toil 
in factory,” but he also stated that “there 
are many purely local pursuits and sery- 
ices which no Federal legislation can 
effectively cover.” 

Chairman Black, of the Senate Labor 
Committee, in opening Senate debate on 
the proposed bill, stated that the bill was 
not intended to, and it did not, attempt 
to fix minimum wages and maximum 
hours in all the varied peculiarly local 
business units of the Nation, and that 
“businesses of a purely local type which 
serve a particular local community and 
which do not send their products into the 
streams of interstate commerce can be 
better regulated by the laws of the com- 
munities and of the States in which 
the business units operate“ —Eighty- first 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 7648. To 
make absolutely sure that retailing was 
exempted, a special exemption was writ- 
ten into the bill pursuant to Congress- 
man CELLER’s plea on the floor of the 
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House to “dissolve all doubt, dispel all 
chance of misinterpretation,” and to 
make “clear beyond peradventure of a 
doubt that retailing is exempted”— 
Eighty-third volume of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, page 7438. The hearings 
on that bill show that the administra- 
tion’s attitude was much infiuenced by 
the experience gained under the NRA, 
which revealed the imposibility of requir- 
ing the tens of thousands of local retail 
and service trades to conform to a single 
set of minimum-wage and maximum- 
hour standards. The opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
Roland Electrical v. Walling, Adminis- 
trator (326 U. S. 657) gave rise to the view 
that many, perhaps most, of the estab- 
lishments which had previously been 
commonly recognized as retail are not 
embraced within the exemption so writ- 
ten into the law. In that case the Su- 
preme Court held that no sale is retail if 
made to a purchaser who buys for busi- 
ness or nonfamily use. 

The Lesinski bill denies the exemption 
to many large groups of retailers. This 
is done by denying the exemption to any 
retail or service establishment which sells 
more than 25 percent of its goods or 
services to customers who buy for busi- 
ness or nonpersonal or nonfamily uses 
section 13 (a) (2). The effect would be 
to write into the law expressly the rule 
laid down by the Supreme Court in the 
Roland Electrical Co. case that no sale 
is retail if made to a purchaser for a 
business use. This limitation upon the 
exemption would cause discrimination 
between many local establishments and 
employees performing similar or identi- 
cal activities. Most retail and service 
establishments sell and serve both pri- 
vate household and local business cus- 
tomers. But under the limitation which 
this bill would create, the hardware store 
selling 75 percent of its hardware to pri- 
vate individuals for their personal or 
family use would be exempt, while the 
hardware store across the street selling 
over 25 percent of its hardware to con- 
tractors and other local businessmen for 
use in their businesses would not be 
exempt. The Ford automobile dealer, 
75 percent of whose business consisted of 
selling Ford pasenger cars, would be 
exempt, while his competitor, the Chev- 
rolet dealer, over 25 percent of whose 
business consisted of selling trucks to 
various local enterprises such as grocery 
stores, butcher shops, or bakeries would 
not be exempt. The furniture store 
selling 75 percent of its furniture to pri- 
vate individuals for personal or family 
use would be exempt, but the furniture 
store selling over 25 percent of its furni- 
ture to lawyers, doctors, and dentists for 
office use would not be exempt. The 
service station selling 75 percent of its 
gas and oil for use in passenger cars 
would be exempt while the service sta- 
tion selling over 25 percent of its gas and 
oil for use in trucks would not be exempt. 

The Lesinski bill also would deny ex- 
emption to employees of an independent 
cafeteria located in a factory serving the 
employees of that factory—McComb v. 
Factory Stores Co. (81 Fed. Sup. 403). 
In addition the bill casts grave doubt 
upon the application of the exemption 
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to a hotel engaged primarily in serving 
commercial travelers or business cus- 
tomers, 

While this bill purports to exempt the 
establishment selling to the farmer, it 
does not in fact exempt many such estab- 
lishments. As the establishment is ex- 
empt only when it sells goods of the type 
and in quantities purchased by the ordi- 
nary farmer, any sale to a large farmer, 
who purchased in quantities greater than 
the average or who purchased machinery 
of a size greater than the average, would 
be nonretail. 

This bill, however, does liberalize the 
exemption in one particular. It exempts 
the large mail-order house from the wage 
and overtime requirements of the act, 
since it places no limitation upon the 
amount of interstate selling a retail or 
service establishment may engage in. 
EXPLANATION OF THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 

THE RETAIL AND SERVICE ESTABLISHMENT EX- 

EMPTION IN H. R. 8594 


It is recommended that section 13 (a) 
(2) of the present law be repealed and 
that in lieu thereof the following be en- 
acted: 

(2) Any employee employed by any retail 
or service establishment, more than 50 per- 
cent of which establishment's annual dollar 
volume of sales of goods or services is made 
within the State in which the establishment 
is located. A “retail or service establish- 
ment” shall mean an establishment 75 per- 
cent of whose annual dollar volume of sales 
of goods or services (or of both) is not for 
resale and is recognized as retail sales or 
services in the particular industry; (3) any 
employee employed by any establishment en- 
gaged in laundering, cleaning, or repairing 
clothing or fabrics, more than 50 percent of 
which establishment's annual dollar volume 
of sales of such services is made within the 
State in which the establishment is located, 
provided that 75 percent of such establish- 
ment’s annual dollar volume of sales of such 
services is made to customers who are not 
engaged in a mining, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, or communication business. 


An explanation of paragraph (2) of 
the proposed amendment follows: 

First. Under the first sentence the ex- 
emption extends to any employee “em- 
ployed by,” rather than “engaged in,” 
any retail or service establishment. 
This change makes it clear that such 
employees, as outside collectors and buy- 
ers who are employed by a retail or serv- 
ice establishment, are exempt, even 
though they perform their work away 
from the establishment. Likewise, an 
employee employed by a farm implement 
dealer to repair farm machinery on the 
customer’s farm would be exempt. 

Second. Also under the first sentence 
a retail or service establishment is ex- 
empt so long as more than 50 percent of 
the annual dollar volume of the estab- 
lishment’s sales is made within the State 
in which the establishment is located. 
The language “the greater part of whose 
selling or servicing is in intrastate com- 
merce” found in the present law is elimi- 
nated, thus resolving confusion and am- 
biguities which such language has cre- 
ated. See the Administrator’s annual 
report to Congress for 1948, pages 120- 
122. As the present language in the law 
has been construed, there is a serious 
question as to whether an establishment 
is selling or servicing in intrastate com- 
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merce where it sells to or renders service 
for customers within the States who are 
themselves engaged in interstate com- 
merce or in producing goods for inter- 
state commerce, for example, a farm- 
implement dealer selling to farmers who 
produce goods for interstate commerce— 
Kirschbaum v. Walling (316 U. S. 517, 
526); Boutell v. Walling (327 U. S. 463, 
467); Roland Electrical Co. v. Walling 
(326 U. S. 657); Martino v. Michigan 
Window Cleaning Co. (327 U. S. 173 re- 
hearing denied, 327 U. S. 816). Also 
there may be a question as to whether 
an establishment is selling in intrastate 
commerce where it sells goods received 
from outside the State to customers with- 
in the State from whom it had prior 
orders for such goods or even where, 
without prior orders, it sells fast-moving ` 
merchandise so received from outside the 
State to regular customers within the 
State—Walling v. Jacksonville Paper Co. 
(317 U. S. 564). These questions would 
be resolved by making it plain in the law 
that a retail or service establishment is 
exempt so long as over 50 percent of its 
annual dollar volume of sales is made 
within the State in which it is located. 
Third. The second sentence of the 
amendment provides that in order for 
an establishment to be a retail or service 
establishment within the meaning of the 
exemption, two tests must be met: (a) 
75 percent of its sales must not be for 
resale; and, (b), 75 percent of its sales 
must be recognized as retail sales or 
services in the particular industry. This 
means that any sale or service to a 
private consumer, businessman’ (who 
does not purchase to resell) or farmer 
will have to be treated by the Admin- 
istrator and courts as a retail sale or 
service, so long as such sale or service is 
recognized in the particular industry as 
a retail sale or service. Thus, the sale 
by a farm implement dealer of farm ma- 
chinery to a farmer will be retail irre- 
spective of the fact that in some cases 
farm machinery may be sold to the 
farmer at a discount, if the sale is re- 
garded as retail in such industry. So 
too, sales by the hardware store, the coal 
dealer, the automobile dealer, the dry 
goods store, the paint store, the furniture 
store, the stationer, and so forth, whether 
made to private householders or to busi- 
ness users, Will be retail, so long as they 
are not for resale and are regarded as 
retail sales or services in such trades. 
Likewise, the services of hotels, restau- 
rants, repair garages, filling stations and 
the like, whether rendered to private 
householders or to business customers, 
will be retail so long as they are re- 
garded as retail services in such trades. 
No longer will it be possible for the Ad- 
ministrator to rule, ac he has under the 
present law, that if a drug store sells 
drugs to a physician or hospital, the sale 
is not retail but if it sells drugs to a 
private household consumer the sale is 
retail; or that if an automobile dealer 
sells a truck to the local butcher, baker, 
or grocer the sale is not retail, but if 
he sells a passenger car to a private con- 
sumer the sale is retail. These and the 
many other like discriminatory inter- 
pretations of the Administrator are 
eliminated by the amendment. Under 
the amendment the courts would decide 
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the question of what sales or services are 
recognized as retail in the particular in- 
dustry. An employer claiming exemp- 
tion would have the burden of proving 
to the courts that in fact 75 percent of 
his sales or services are recognized as re- 
tail in his industry. 

The amendment thus has the effect 
of confirming the exemption for the vari- 
ous local neighborhood businesses whom 
it was the original purpose of the exist- 
ing law to exempt. Included among 
such businesses are the grocery stores, 
the hardware stores, the clothing stores, 
the dry goods stores, restaurants, hotels, 
stationery stores, farm-implement deal- 
ers, automobile dealers, coal dealers, 
paint stores, furniture stores, and lumber 

dealers. 

Fourth. Almost any retail or service es- 
tablishment—stationer, hardware store, 
automobile dealer, coal dealer, lumber 
dealer, and so forth—may do some sell- 
ing which is not strictly regarded as re- 
tail, such as selling to purchasers who 
buy to resell. Consequently some toler- 
ance of nonretail activities must be al- 
lowed if the exemption is not to be com- 
pletely read out of the law. The Admin- 
istrator himself recognized the necessity 
for this tolerance in his testimony before 
the House Labor Committee. Hearings 
on H. R. 2033, Eighty-first Congress, first 
session, pages 57-58. See also, the Ad- 
ministrator’s 1948 Annual Report to 
Congress, pages 119, 121. The proposed 
amendment fixes this tolerance at 25 per- 
cent, the same tolerance presently al- 
lowed by the Administrator and also pro- 
posed in the Lesinski bill. 

In summary the retail and service es- 
tablishment exemption will not apply 
under the proposed amendment unless 
three tests are met. First, over 50 per- 
cent of the sales by dollar volume of 
goods or services must be made in the 
State in which the establishment is lo- 
cated; second, 75 percent of such sales 
must be to ultimate consumers and not 
for resale; and, third, 75 percent of such 
sales must be recognized in the indus- 
try as retail sales or services. With re- 
spect to the third test it should be pointed 
out that the terms “retail” and “whole- 
sale” are trade terms well known and 
commonly accepted in industry. Any- 
one opposing the proposed amendment 
must necessarily take the position that 
Congress, in granting the retail and serv- 
ice establishment exemption, intended 
to reject what is traditionally recognized 
as a retail sale or service in industry, and 
to adopt an arbitrary concept of what 
is retailing or servicing. 

This bill does not exempt mail-order 
houses, since it requires the retail or 
service establishment. to make over 50 
percent of its sales within the State. 

AREA OF PRODUCTION 7 (C) 13 (A) (11) 


Still another change required in the 
law is the transfer of the authority to 
define the term “area of production” 
from the Administrator to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The history of the Ad- 
ministrator’s definitions of area of pro- 
duction is too well known for me to 
spend much time repeating it. The Ad- 
Ministrator’s grudging and narrow defi- 
nitions can only be attributed to a desire 
substantially to limit the exemptions 
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which Congress wrote into the law for 
the agricultural processing industries. 
For a long time he defined area of pro- 
duction in terms of how many employ- 
ees an establishment had. After the 
Supreme Court invalidated such defini- 
tion, the Administrator issued other defi- 
nitions in which one of the controlling 
factors has been the size of the town in 
which the agricultural processing estab- 
lishment is located. In my opinion the 
Administrator has demonstrated a com- 
plete lack of understanding of the prob- 
lems of agricultural processors and of 
the economic facts as to what are areas 
of production for particular agricultural 
commodities. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in view of his greater familiarity 
with the matter of what such areas of 
prpoduction are, seems better qualified 
to define the term. 

This change, I might add, was made 
upon the suggestion of a number of 
members of the Agriculture Committee. 

Let me read you a letter I have re- 
ceived: . 

FULLER GRAIN Co., INC., 
Kansas City, Mo., March 21, 1949. 
Hon. WINGATE H, LUCAS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Lucas: I wish to thank you for 
the printed copy of bill H. R. 3190 and your 
letter in answer to my letter opposing the 
enactment of this bill. 

After reading bill H. R. 3190, will say that 
I still oppose it. Relative pages 52 and 53 
regarding seasonal exemptions, we are glad 
to receive the 14 workweek seasonal exemp- 
tions which the Labor Department very kind- 
ly conceded; however, in my recent letter to 
you I opposed this bill primarily because the 
bill does not include the area- f- production 
exemption of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, which gave complete exemption to 
individuals engaged in storing and handling 
of agricultural commodities. 

The business of operating a country eleva- 
tor is not one where all hands report to work 
when the 8 o’clock whistle blows and quit on 
the 5 o’clock whistle. For instance, weather 
conditions have been such in rural Nebraska 
for at least the past 6 weeks that many of 
the rural roads have been passable only dur- 
ing the early morning, when the roads are 
frozen. Any grain bought, therefore, has to 
be delivered before the roads begin to thaw. 
A situation such as this necessitates opening 
an elevator practically before the sun comes 
up; however, after 10 or 11 o’clock in the 
morning one still has to keep the elevator 
open, and all hands have nothing to do but 
sit around and put their feet on the stove. 
This is merely one example why the area-of- 
production exemptions should not be elim- 
inated from the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Again thanking you, I am 

Yours very truly, 
J. F. BAUMGARTNER. 


So you can see, Mr. Chairman, how im- 
portant it is that we continue this over- 
time exemption. 

SEVENTY-FIVE-CENT MINIMUM WAGE 


Mr. Chairman, other Members of Con- 
gress evidently believe that the figure 
which is decided upon by this House to be 
the minimum wage in this act is the very 
heart of this legislation. I do not en- 
tirely agree. It is a most important pro- 
vision and one which must be thoroughly 
considered, but I believe a clarification 
of the present law is as important to this 
country as any figure which we might 
reach as our minimum wage. Our do- 
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mestic economy is simply too unstable for 
us to fail to expressly provide in this leg- 
islation as to who is under and who is not 
under this act. The interpretations of 
the administration have been so distort- 
ed, so tortuous, so extended, and so in- 
definite that there is hardly a business 
in the land that may not, under some de- 
cision of some court, be found to be un- 
der the act, and thereby liable for back 
wages or overtime payments to its em- 
ployees, plus an equal amount as liqui- 
dated damages. This is a serious situa- 
tion and certainly should be straightened 
out. 

But the subject of how much we should 
decide to pay the employee in interstate 
commerce as a minimum wage is one 
which, I do not doubt, is a very crucial 
part of this legislation. And we must 
handle the matter as skillfully as the 
most highly trained surgeon in operating 
upon this vital organ, our domestic econ- 
omy. A too-high minimum will create 
unemployment as certainly as night fol- 
lows the day. Unemployment begets un- 
employment and their offspring is de- 
pression. Therefore, it seems to me, that 
we should carefully attempt to find a 
figure which will raise living standards, 
prevent dire poverty and its results, and 
not cause unemployment. 

It is my belief that 75 cents is simply 
too high. I know, and I mean by that, 
that I am certain that such a figure in 
a national law would cause the discharge 
of unnumbered workers in marginal in- 
dustries in my district. You may assert 
that they would be unemployed for but a 
short period of time until the employer 
could readjust his price schedules in 
order to be able to bear this added cost. 
If the employer is able to readjust his 
costs he must raise his prices and by 
doing so he creates further customer re- 
sistance ‘and thus reduces his sales vol- 
ume. Are we wise in caring for the 
employees in such a plant when the in- 
evitable result will be that their cost of 
living will ultimately rise to wipe out any 
gain which they may have made in 
wages? 

While we are talking about the 75-cent 
figure, I think it is important to quote 
the words of Mr. Austin Anson, of the 
Texas Citrus and Vegetable Shippers As- 
sociation. When asked if a 175-cent 
minimum wage would create unemploy- 
ment, he answered: 

It would create a world of unemployment. 
We will mechanize to the nth degree; we will 
have to. It will mean less production in 
our field, not more. 


Thus, you see, it will raise the costs to 
the consumer all along the line. 

It is not enough to legislate a living 
wage, without guaranteeing employment. 
This is exactly what we will be doing— 
that is, raising wages without assuring 
jobs—in attempting to raise the mini- 
mum wage to 75 cents an hour. We will 
be putting in the law a living wage, but 
in practical effect we will be discharging 
the employee. 

Flexibility is the answer. If the em- 
ployee can receive sufficient funds for his 
labor to provide him the rudimentary 
Standards of decency which President 
Roosevelt sought, under any and all con- 
ditions, whether inflation or depression, 
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we will have reached our objective. That 
is what my bill provides. The cost of 
living is used as a standard to which the 
legislated minimum wage is attached, 
and as costs of the employee go up his 
wages rise, as costs of living go down his 
wages decrease. This does not penalize 
the employee, for it has the effect of re- 
taining him in his job, for the employer 
is enabled under such a system to alter 
his sales prices to meet the changing con- 
ditions, and thus retain the same number 
of people on his pay roll. 

If the minimum wage is set too high 
and is inflexible, it will in time of slow 
business activity bring about these re- 
sults: 

For employers: Retrenchment, and 
then either a wholesale violation of the 
law in order to keep going, or a complete 
shut-down. 

For employees: Unemployment, return 
to WPA, relief rolls, and a low standard 
of living. They will have a high wage 
but no job. 

For Government: Wasteful and ex- 
traordinary expenditures to subsidize 
business, furnish artificial employment 
such as WPA, and maintain relief rolls. 
In addition, there will be a need for bu- 
reaucracy to control production, possibly 
to destroy crops, and to maintain the 
price structure in an attempt to hold 
up unrealistic wages. 

For all citizens: Surrender of more 
rights to the state and the loss of in- 
dividual economic freedom. 

SEAMEN 


The Congress which enacted the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 exempted 
seamen from the provisions of such act 
because it recognized that the seagoing 
profession was unique and should not be 
classified with professions ashore, and 
because of its desire to avoid conflict with 
the laws already enacted, and the regu- 
lations promulgated under them, gov- 
erning the wages, hours, and working 
conditions of seamen. Succeeding Con- 
gresses have recognized the wisdom of 
this action by refusing to enact legisla- 
tion which would bring seamen within 
the scope of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The reasons which existed in 1933 
for the exclusion of seamen from the 
provisions of the act are still valid. 

Furthermore, the over-all objective of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to elimi- 
nate labor conditions detrimental to the 
maintenance of the minimum standard 
‘of living necessary for the health, effi- 
ciency, and general well-being of work- 
ers has been achieved in the shipping 
industry through collective bargaining. 
The lowest paid American seaman, who 
is the highest paid maritime worker in 
the world, has a basic wage of approxi- 
mately $200 per month. This basic wage 
does not include numerous penalty and 
overtime payments, which constitute an 
addition of approximately 35 percent. 
Computed on an hourly basis, such a 
seaman receives a basic wage of approx- 
imately 80 cents an hour which is in 
excess of the proposed minimum wage. 
If the value of board and lodging is in- 
cluded in determination of the minimum 
wage, as is the almost universal practice 
in other industries, the seaman receives 
a basic wage of approximately $1.07 per 
hour, 
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The inclusion of seamen within the 
minimum wage provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act as proposed by H. R. 
5856 is unnecessary and confusion would 
be the only result. 

H. R. 5856, which brings seamen within 
the minimum wage provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, prohibits 
inclusion of the cost of board and lodging 
furnished by an employer to an employee 
in determining the minimum wage under 
such act where the furnishing of such 
facilities is incident to the employment 
and practically available only from the 
employer. 

It is the practice in the shipping indus- 
try for the shipowner to furnish subsist- 
ence to seamen on board ship without 
making deductions from their wages. 
This subsistence represents a substantial 
cost to the shipowner, being estimated at 
approximately $75 a month per man in 
1945 and a corresponding benefit to sea- 
men. Value of the subsistence has been 
taken into consideration in the negotia- 
tion of collective bargaining agreements 
establishing basic wage rates for seamen, 
and is considered to be a part of wages 
for social-security taxes. 

It is, therefore, unfair to exclude the 
value of these facilities in certuin speci- 
fied instances, the logic of which is not 
apparent, in determining the minimum 
wage under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The more uniform policy in indus- 
try generally should be followed to con- 
tinue existing provisions of the act per- 
oe inclusion of the cost of the facil- 
ities. 

The Supreme Court in interpreting the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 has 
held (Armour & Co. v. Waniock, 323 U. S. 
126 and Skidmore v. Swift & Co., 323 
U. S. 124) that employees required to re- 
main on the premises and subject to call, 
whether working or not, must be com- 
pensated in accordance with the terms 
and provisions of such act. Seamen 
must, of necessity, remain on board a 
ship while it is being navigated. Fur- 
thermore, under the maritime law, any 
person on board ship, whether he be on 
duty or not, is subject to the call of the 
master in the event of an emergency. 
If this principle is held to be applicable 
to seamen brought within the minimum 
wage provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act by H. R. 5856, the required pay- 
ment of the minimum wi ge for 24 hours 
each day (even though not more than 
8 hours might be worked during such 
day) would result in a minimum wage 
more than three times that contemplated 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

RULE-MAKING POWER 


In the Lesinski bill, H. R. 5856, as in 
the gentleman from Michigan’s [Mr. 
LESINsKI] first bill H. R. 2033, and his 
second bill H. R. 3190, the power is given 
to the Secretary of Labor to make rules 
and regulations, determinations or 
orders, to carry out any of the provisions 
of this aet. 

The subject of rule-making powers in 
the hands of the Administrator was de- 
bated at length both in the House and 
in the Senate when the first minimum- 
wage law was considered in Congress. It 
was after lengthy consideration that 
both the House and the Senate decided 
not to grant such powers. I think it was 
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for good reasons that no such power was 
granted. 

Rule-making power is law-making 
power. Such authority in the hands of 
an administrator binds the citizen with 
all the shackles that a law itself may 
impose. It may be alleged that such au- 
thority is necessary for the administra- 
tion of this act, but by a mere examina- 
tion of the administration of the act for 
the past 11 years we can see that the 
Administrator has not been limited to 
any degree in carrying the full powers 
granted him, even to the extent of cover- 
ing occupations not under the act which 
were never intended to be covered by 
the enacting Congress. His practice has 
been to issue interpretative bulletins, and 
the interpretations written therein have 
been widely accepted by the courts. The 
Administrator has written explanatory 
bulletins, regulations, and other forms 
of printed information to detail the 
methods of compliance under the act, 
and I cannot see how he has been ham- 
pered in his enforcement by lack of 
power to issue rules and determinations 
and orders which hav the effect of law. 

I most strenuously object to giving 
such rule-making power to the Secretary 
as would permit him to bring criminal 
charges for the violation of such rules. 
This is precisely what is provided by sec- 
tion 15 (a) (2)—page 35—of H. R. 5856, 
which reads “it shall be unlawful for 
any person to violate any of the pro- 
visions of section 6 or section 7 or any of 
the provisions of any regulation or order 
oi the Secretary issued under section 11 
(b) or section 14,” and by section 16 (a), 
which makes it punishable to violate any 
of the provisions of section 15. The 
rule-making power granted the Secre- 
tary by this bill includes authority to 
issue rules, regulations, determinations, 
and orders and to define any term used 
in the law. The Secretary may pre- 
scribe conditions, limitations, or stand- 
ards, and he may clarify the meaning of 
terms and provisions and make more cer- 
tain the scope of their application. This 
is the most widespread delegation of au- 
thority ever proposed in a peacetime 
statute. It would be an abandonment by 
Congress to the Secretary of the legis- 
lative function. Congress admits in this 
bill that it is unable to write the statute 
clearly, fairly, uniformly, or effectively; 
or to protect employers or employees; or 
to safeguard the fair labor standards 
established by the act; or to prevent 
the circumvention or evasion of such 
standards. Consequently, it authorizes 
the Secretary to do all these things as he 
sees fit. 

POWER OF SECRETARY OF LABOR TO BRING SUIT 
FOR EMPLOYEE AGAINST EMPLOYER 

The latter part of section 16 (c) in 
H. R. 5856 authorizes the Secretary of 
Labor to institute action in any court of 
competent jurisdiction to recover alleged 
unpaid minimum wages or overtime 
compensation. This is an entirely new 
philosophy brought into national mini- 
mum- wage legislation. No such sugges- 
tion was ever made until Mr. Lesinski in- 
troduced, at the first of this session, H. R. 
2033, which conveyed this unlimited 
power. In his explanation of his new 
bill, which was sent to all Members of 
Congress, he states that this power to 
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sue with the consent of the employee is 
the same as exists in many States. 
Such a statement is misleading. Those 
States which authorize the bringing of 
suits for collection of moneys for em- 
ployees limit such suits either, first, in 
behalf of employees who are indigent, or 
second, to a certain sum of money, as, for 
instance, the State of Wisconsin, which 
permits suit by the State where the claim 
of the individual employee does not ex- 
ceed $100. 

The Federal Government has, in my 
knowledge, legislated for the Executive 
to sue in behalf of a private person in 
only one other statute, and that is the 
rent-control law. Many of you realize 
how this statute has been abused in that 
law. A tenant who claims to have been 
overcharged in rent may sue for triple of 
the amount of his damages. Some ab- 
surd suits have been brought. I recall 
one in my home city of Fort Worth, 
where the housing attorney brought suit 
against a widow for her tenant, in Fed- 
eral court, for the sum of $26. The 
widow, in this instance, was indigent and 
could not defend herself. There was no 
allegation that the tenant was unable to 
bear the costs of court or of an attorney. 
Yet the Housing Expediter brought this 
ridiculous suit simply because the law 
authorized it. 

This extreme power is subject to such 
great and unconscionable abuses that I 
have opposed it from the beginning. I 
do not believe that we should set up in 
the Department of Labor a giant corps of 
lawyers for the purpose of suing employ- 
ers. Such does not fit in with my idea 
of Anglo-Saxon government, for the 
government itself should be neutral and 
this to my mind carries the Government 
too far on the side of employees. 

It may be alleged that suits will not be 
brought, that the power residing in the 
Secretary will encourage employers to 
make settlement. That is exactly what 
I fear. It will be used as a sledge ham- 
mer in every case where the Adminis- 
trator finds some violation. And re- 
member the Administrator himself in 
testifying before our committee stated 
that 51 percent of the businesses which 
he had investigated were violating the 
act. Can you not visualize the number of 
attorneys it would take in the Depart- 
ment of Labor to bring suits against 51 
percent of the employers in the United 
States? 

In the Lesinski bill the Secretary has 
the power to inspect the books and the 
records, to write rules and regulations 
which have all the effect and dignity of 
law, to cause criminal action to be 
brought for the violation of the act or 
any of his rules and regulations, and on 
top of all that the Secretary will be 
granted the power to bring damage suits 
against the employer for a private per- 
son, his employee. Such damage suit 
will be subject to no statute of limitations 
so that the Secretary may go back to 
October 24, 1938, the effective date of the 
original law in suing for back pay for 
employees. I do not believe that this 
House is going to go off on a tangent and, 
by allowing the Secretary to bring back- 
pay suits under the conditions I have 
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related, accept a theory which is so for- 
eign to our form of government. 

I have not yet referred to another un- 
conscionable feature of section 16 (c) 
in H. R. 5856 and that is the proviso ap- 
pearing at the end thereof—see page 38 
of the bill—that “nothing in this sub- 
section shall affeet or limit in any way 
the full equitable jurisdiction of the 
courts under section 17 of this act.” This 
proviso can have only one purpose and 
that is to confirm as correct the Ad- 
ministrator’s recently adopted position 
that he may collect restitution as part 
of an injunction suit under section 17 
of the act to restrain future violations. 
Some courts have already sustained the 
Administrator in this position. See, for 
example, McComb v. Scerbo (80 F. Supp. 
457 (S. D. N. Y. 1948)). The United 
States Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit, however, has expressed doubt 
that the Administrator has the right to 
collect restitution in an injunction suit 
under section 17—Walling v. Crane (158 
F. (2d) 80, 84). Parenthetically, it might 
be observed that such doubt appears jus- 
tified, since the act specifically estab- 
lishes the method by which restitution 
is to be collected and that is by way of 
employee suits under section 16 (b). 
Nothing is said about restitution in sec- 
tion 17. The enactment of section 16 
(c), authorizing the Secretary to bring 
back-pay suits on behalf of employees 
and thus make them whole for the past, 
could not possibly have any limiting ef- 
fect upon the equitable powers of the 
courts under section 17 which look to 
enjoining violations in the future. Ac- 
cordingly, the only purpose of the pro- 
viso in question is to lend congressional 
approval to the Administrator's efforts 
to collect restitution in injunction suits. 

The committee members, who support 
H. R. 5856, argue that one of the prin- 
cipal effects of the proposal authorizing 
suit for back pay by the Secretary will 
be to assure employers that they will 
have to pay simply back wages and not 
worry about liquidated damages—see 
pages 31-32 of House Report No. 267, 
the committee report on the earlier Le- 
sinski bill, H. R. 3190. But if the pro- 
viso is enacted, the Secretary of Labor, 
instead of proceeding under section 16 
(c), will be able in his injunction suits 
under section 17 to secure a restitution 
order in the decree and such restitution 
order will not bar subsequent suit by the 
employees for liquidated damages—see 
Schulte v. Gangi (328 U. S. 108) holding 
that where an employer voluntarily pays 
the employees unpaid overtime and the 
employees release him from any further 
obligation under the act, the employees 
may nonetheless thereafter sue for liqui- 
dated damages, even though there was a 
bona fide dispute as to coverage; the 
same result would undoubtedly follow if 
the Secretary in his injunction suit re- 
covered unpaid overtime for the em- 
ployees; such recovery would not bar sub- 
sequent suit by the employees for liqui- 
dated damages—nor will there be any 
statute of limitations applicable to the 
Secretary’s recovery. Thus, whenever 
the Secretary decides that an employer 
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should remain liable for liquidated dam- 
ages, he will simply ignore section 16 (c) 
and seek to obtain restitution for em- 
ployees through injunction suits under 
section 17. This shows clearly the total 
lack of justification for the enactment of 
section 16 (c). 

Please note how the Louisville Bar As- 
sociation looks upon this power-to-sue 
clause, which was in the original Lesinski 
bill, H. R. 3180. This we may assume, 
will be the attitude of every bar in the 
land. Let me read you the letter of Mr. 
Henry L. Brooks, president of the Louis- 
ville Bar: 

LOUISVILLE BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Louisville, Ky., May 24, 1949. 
Hon. WinGate H. Lucas, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar MR. Lucas: H. R. 3190, a proposed 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, reported by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor to the House of Representa- 
tives on March 16, 1949, contains a provision, 
in section 16-c thereof, which would author- 
ize the Secretary of Labor to sue on behalf 
of an employee for the recovery of back 
wages from the employer. 

The members of the Louisville Bar Associa- 
tion are concerned because of this proposed 
extension of the services of paid Government 
attorneys into the field of private practice. 
To permit hired Government lawyers to 
prosecute suits on behalf of and “with the 
consent of any employee” is equivalent to 
saying that these attorneys will absorb that 
practice. The provision that the employee 
still has the right to prosecute his own ac- 
tion under section 16-b of the present act, 
does not alter this fact. 

We believe, when you have viewed the 
above provision of H. R. 3190 in the light of 
its practical and certain consequences, that 
you will use every available means to have 
it stricken from the measure. This is what 
we earnestly ask you to do. 

Respectfully, 
LOUISVILLE BAR ASSOCIATION, 
By Harry L. BROOKS, President. 


I call your attention to the exemption, 
in 13 (b) (12) of the Lesinski bill, having 
to do with Louisiana sugar exemption, 
which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown] spoke of under the rule. I think 
that Members of the House are not going 
to be deceived by the activities of certain 
ones of us who want special exemptions 
for those in their districts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. JACOBS]. 

Mr. JACOBS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Texas this question: It 
is a fact under the Lesinski bill that 
where the Administrator or the Secretary 
is given the power to sue for and collect 
wages; in such cases they collect only 
the wages and not penalties, is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. JACOBS. In other words, if a man 
is found to be in violation of the law and 
it is brought to his attention by the 
Secretary, or if a suit is filed by the Sec- 
retary, he may offer the Secretary what 
is due, whereas when an individual to 
whom the wages are due brings action, 
then such an individual collects penalties, 
is that not correct? 
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Mr. LUCAS. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. JACOBS. In reference to the in- 
junction suits which the gentleman men- 
tions, stating that the courts have power 
to order payment, those injunction suits 
are injunction suits brought to enjoin 
a violation of this law, is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; and you as a lawyer 
know that such injunction suits should 
not be in the form of suits seeking 
restitution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. WIER]. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I am one 
of the new Members of the House of 
Representatives. Iam one of those who 
had great ambitions to serve on some 
important committee. So I made a fight 
to get on the fightingest committee in 
the House of Representatives. I have 
learned during these 6 months, particu- 
larly in the field of labor, that what 
affects labor here has to be gotten the 
hard way. One of the responsibilities 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor was this particular piece of legis- 
lation. It was assigned to us for im- 
mediate action—for fast action. Thein- 
volvement in this legislation brought 
about over 6 weeks of day-to-day hear- 
ings. Practically every industry and 
group of employers representing indus- 
try and agriculture appeared before this 
committee to present their problems. I 
am as cognizant as anyone here of the 
many complex problems in trying to 
bring forth this type of legislation in a 
Nation as complex as ours with all of 
its free enterprises. 

I say that because I feel on the basis 
of the statements made here on the rule 
it would appear that I am a party to some 
sort of a plot. 

Apparently the picture has been pre- 
sented that this was an unusual proce- 
dure, a bypassing not only of the Labor 
Committee but also an attempt to by- 
pass the Rules Committee. 

I have served 6 years in a State legis- 
lature. Iam realistic enough to know, as 
I was realistic enough to know in this 
particular legislation, that somebody had 
to move. I do not think there is a man 
or woman on this floor today who, on the 
merits of the legislation and the need for 
it, have any disagreement, because I have 
yet to hear anyone in the House who has 
not justified a change in the wage-and- 
hour bill. I am sure that if the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor in Janu- 
ary or February had been able to get this 
legislation and to process it rather rap- 
idly, we would have had very little trou- 
ble in arriving at a decision in a change 
in the wage-hour law. But as time went 
on and these meetings came on, a great 
deal of today’s fear was thrown into this 
legislation, Everybody feared this or 
that part of the bill. It was on the as- 
sumption of the disagreement we reached 
in the Labor Committee, after 6 weeks of 
hearings, that I was prompted, because of 
my interest in these people and in this 
bill, serving both the people on the side 
of labor as well as management, that I 
was impelled, as I saw this bill drag on 
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and drag on until the closing days of this 
Congress, to initiate action, because it 
became apparent, on the force of fear, 
on the basis of so-called change in eco- 
nomic conditions, when we began to hear 
in this Congress of unemployment, and 
began to hear in this Congress the fear of 
a declining economy, and we began to 
hear fears of a section of this Nation 
which felt that this bill would leave un- 
due burdens on particular parts of their 
economy, so I was patient, like many 
other members of the committee, but 
after I saw that there was a complete 
stalemate and attempts were going to be 
made to emasculate this legislation, I got 
brave enough as a new Member to insist 
on the floor of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes, 

Mr. WIER. I think every member of 
the Labor and Education Committee will 
remember that I made about a 15-minute 
speech one day, not while we were dis- 
cussing this legislation but after the mat- 
ter we were discussing was decided. I 
asked that this committee take the ini- 
tiative in an attempt to do something on 
this legislation. I am one Member of 
this House—and I think I am joined by 
all of you—who believes that we cannot 
afford to go back to our districts and ad- 
mit that this Congress could not do any- 
thing on a matter as important as this 
matter and with which I think all of you 
are in sympathy. So I took the position 
that I was going to attempt to do some- 
thing. 

I asked the chairman of the commit- 
tee if I could institute action in the fur- 
therance of this legislation. Iam realis- 
tic enough to know, and I will admit to 
the House, coming from the State that 
I do, that I can support H. R. 3190 in its 
entirety. I know there are objections in 
my State and in my district to some of 
the provisions of this act. 

What are those provisions that we are 
discussing today? What are the practi- 
cal applications of this legislation? They 
are broken down into three vital sections. 
One is the wage, the second is the hours 
and overtime, and the third is the cover- 
age. We are in disagreement there. 

So I went out on my own initiative, 
after the chairman of the committee 
appointed a committee of six to start 
action, in an attempt to revitalize this 
legislation which had been lying dor- 
mant in the Rules Committee, and I 
made many contacts. I want to say to 
the Members of this House that I got a 
very fine reception from some very fine 
men in the South who were willing to 
sit down for about 4 weeks and try to 
work out the problems in this legisla- 
tion, which contained, to some extent, 
insurmountable problems. I went to 
members of the legal department of the 
United States, attempting to find out 
what we could do to compromise the feel- 
ings of the various States of this Union, 
and come out of this Congress with a 
piece of legislation. While I was doing 
that there were several bills thrown in 
the hopper. This bill is the last bill to 
have been brought together by a com- 
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mon discussion and a common survey of 
about 20 men, only 3 or 4 of whom, of 
course, have been heard this afternoon. 
As a matter of fact, there are 20 or 25 
men who attempted in their humble way 
to find a piece of legislation that we 
could pass in this House and hold our 
chins up. So as I went over it with 
these 15 or 20 men attempting to find 
out the avenues by which we could move 
on to a consideration of this bill, Mr. 
Comes threw a bill into the hopper here 
several weeks ago. That bill was fol- 
lowed by a bill introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Lucas] who 
drew up his bill. I talked to Mr. Lucas 
in regard to the legislation he drew up. 
But as we move along here in this de- 
bate I am not going to take up the Lucas 
bill now, but I remember very distinctly 
that it was not too long ago that we had 
the bill under consideration increasing 
the pay of Government executives and I 
remember very distinctly that the gen- 
tleman from Texas took the well of the 
House and decried the increases to these 
Government executives. I remember he 
closed his remarks by saying that he was 
asking for the support of every Member 
of this House to provide some increases 
for the little people, for the little people; 
and then he announced his amendment 
to the wage-and-hour bill, and he 
pleaded with the membership to support 
his amendment to the wage-and-hour 
bili on the basis that that was a bill which 
was more needed than the bill granting 
increases to Government officials in the 
executive departments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. WIER. My differences, Mr. Chair- 
man, are based upon this fact—and 
that is why I am so concerned with the 
bill that is now being discussed here— 
it is one thing to raise the minimum 
wage in this bill, one thing to raise that 
minimum wage not only from 40 to 50, 
or 60, or 75, or 80 cents, but the other 
thing is, how many people are going to 
be covered by the increase? What will 
the increase mean to anybody if they are 
all exempted? Let me point out that 
under the bill introduced by the gentle- 
man from Texas quite a number of work- 
ers will be taken out from the present 
coverage. The quickest way I know to 
make a comparison between the two 
pieces of legislation, the existing law 
and the bill under consideration, is to 
figure the position of the present law 
that has been on the books since 1938 
and see what people are covered by the 
law. If they are covered by the present 
law they will be covered by the bill under 
consideration; if they are not covered by 
the present law they will not be covered 
by the proposed law. I believe that is 
the quickest answer I can give on the 
question of coverage. Bear in mind 
there may be three or four fiuctuations 
from the law, but there are some changes 
in this law that were deemed very neces- 
sary. 

In my consideration of this piece of 
legislation I am not concerned with the 
political significance of it, with the sig- 
nificance of who is sponsoring or not 
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sponsoring it, or who is fronting for this 
organization or that organization; I 
am asking each and every Member of 
Congress to thing sincerely and honestly 
in terms of the litile people, these people 
who have no lobbies, who have no or- 
ganizations to look after them but must 
depend upon you, and you, and on me to 
benefit their present economic condition; 
and that is ny only motive. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Gwinn]. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, this pro- 
posed minimum-wage legislation is no 
longer a law that has to do with the exer- 
cise of police powers, to prevent exploita- 
tion of the helpless, to stop the sweat 
shop. This legislation, which never 
should have been enacted in the first 
place by the Federal Government, is sim- 
ply one more step down the road of the 
compulsory state, the Socialist state 
management of our economy. 

Some of us have come to the conclu- 
sion that there is no power in heaven 
or on earth that can stop that trend 
except God Himself. There is some evi- 
dence that God is interfering and is help- 
ing us to maintain our free society. Who 
would have guessed at the beginning of 
this year that we would not end up with 
a $300,000,000 Federal aid and Federal 
control of education? This was the year, 
everything was all set. 

God moves in mysterious ways. He 
did not help us out so much on public 
housing, but the vote was close. I have 
an idea He intends repeal of the Public 
Housing Act as a means of redemption 
of the soul of the Republican Party. 
But He has helped us so far as the Taft- 
Hartley Act is concerned. Neither He 
nor the people want a closed shop by 
which some individual boss can say to 
you, and you, and you, you may work 
only if he consents. You may work only 
for the price that he fixes; you must 
strike and commit violence when he 
orders. That is rule and interference of 
another individual by some mere man. 

Now, when some mere man or group 
of men or government attempts to tell 
even the lowliest worker, the handi- 
capped, the old, the apprentice, the part- 
time worker, the slow worker that not 
one of them can work unless he makes 
75 cents an hour that is the same kind 
of encroachment on his personal right 
to work. He cannot work for 73 cents 
an hour under the Lesinski bill. He 
must get 75 cents or violate the law. He 
must get the full 75 cents or go on the 
relief rolls. This is a compulsory un- 
employment law affecting 1,500,000 peo- 
ple. It is not a police law to protect 
them against exploitation, but a social- 
ized, compulsory central government 
management of the person in that cate- 
gory. And, when the Central Govern- 
ment manages the person and the econ- 
omy of the individual in that category 
it fixes all of the categories of employ- 
ment from the lowest to the highest. 
Thus, this Federal Central Government 
will control our entire wage economy. 
When you regulate and control and re- 
strict the economy of an individual you 
do exactly the same thing as if you should 
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regulate, control, or restrict his freedom 
of speech, freedom of press, freedom of 
religion, freedom from want, and all the 
rest. You cannot separate them. You 
can give a man freedom of speech, but 
if you prevent him from being a paper 
boy or an apprentice at the machine, 
so that he may sometime own a paper, 
what good is his freedom of press? He 
may speak freely in his own subconscious 
mind, but if you take from him the means 
by which he may buy a book or go to 
school, even if he has to wash dishes in 
the process for anything he can get, 
anything the people can pay, then you 
destroy his freedom of speech. With 
freedom of worship it is the same. He 
may have some good ideas about God, 
but if he is deprived of the means of 
transportation to go to church what good 
is his freedom of worship? This whole 
concept of attempting to create by poli- 
tics a kind of abstract concept of free- 
dom which does not or cannot exist in 
any practical sense apart from economic 
freedom and economic administration 
which is almost the whole concern of 
Politics. What sense does it make? 

Are we just giving more double talk to 
principle. This law follows no prin- 
ciple. I dare anyone to point to a prin- 
ciple by which we can operate either of 
these proposed laws. 

There is only one excuse for the Lucas 
bill, and that is that it is so much better 
than the Lesinski bill—or rather there is 
so much less evilin it. If we must have 
a continuation of a bad law started in 
1938 and apparently we must, then we 
must have a law that tries at least to be 
a police law, that fixes wages so that no 
one may be exploited. The Lucas law 
fixes a minimum of 65 cents an hour 
attached to a formula that goes up or 
down with the cost-of-living scale. It 
is not a hard and fast fixing of compen- 
sation that remains whether prices go 
up or down on the theory that the higher 
you fix it the more prosperous you be- 
come. It fixes wages from year to year 
scientifically, that is, as nearly scientifi- 
cally as you can do it with a thoroughly 
unscientific concept. The wage goes up 
or down with the cost-of-living index. 

Look at the exemptions these bills pro- 
pose. If we can exempt all these people, 
why not exempt or why should we not 
exempt all the others? Everybody en- 
gaged in business that has to do espe- 
cially with the heat of summer are ex- 
empt by and large; ice cream, soft drink 
business, and such. People ergaged in 
the winter time, in the very cold season, 
are exempt apparently because it is cold. 
They work seasonally and rest in the 
summer or winter. Newspapers are ex- 
empt. Retailers are exempt. Farmers 
and the processors of farm products are 
exempt. Propagation of fish is exempt 
and fishing is exempt. You cannot go 
to and from fishing and claim overtime 
on any portal-to-portal complexity. 
That is all out officially. Anything hav- 
ing to do with the marine business is 
exempt; so is lumbering and manufac- 
turing under certain limitations, laun- 
dries, bakeries, tailoring, telephone and 
telegraph business having a certain mini- 
mum number of employees. 
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Then there are a lot of special exemp- 
tions. If you happen to be in the sugar 
business, sugar processing is exempt. 
That is important. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will this bill in- 
crease the cost of living or decrease it? 

Mr. GWINN. It must increase the 
cost of living by the proportionate per- 
centage the wage is increased from the 
bottom to the top. We have so much 
national income to spend on wages. 
That wage is now falling, that is, the 
amount we can pay is falling instead of 
rising, so we ought to have an average 
wage of $1.25 an hour instead of $1.38, 
which it is now. If you raise the aver- 
age wage to $1.45, you must increase un- 
employment because the till does not 
have the money in it with which to pay 
the increase. 

Mr. DONDERO. Would it not be bet- 
ter to have these people employed at a 
reasonable wage than have them become 
unemployed because some cannot pay 
the wage? 

Mr. GWINN. It seems to me that is 
the absurd proposition in this kind of 
legislation. It is compulsory unemploy- 
ment. It cannot be anything else. It 
has no real excuse for existence, because 
people who can work ordinarily are em- 
ployed for what they can earn. They 
cannot be paid for what they do not pro- 
duce just because it would be nice to pay 
a higher wage, or because the worker 
needs a higher wage. 

This bill does not provide any meas- 
ure at all of the productivity of the 
worker who offers himself for work in 
the lower-earning category. For ex- 
ample, he comes to you with a basket of 
apples and says, “I have a surplus of 
apples. I have worked hard all summer 
and I have got to have 75 cents for a half 
bushel because the law says so,” and you 
say, “No; I can pay only 50, that is all 
the money I have in the till.” He says, 
“Well then, I must throw my apples away 
to the hogs.” 

A man's labor is nothing but the prod- 
uct of his labor and has no value above 
the product he produces. It can bring 
nothing but what the consumer will pay. 
Yet this law simply presupposes that the 
employer has the control of what is go- 
ing to be paid. He is nothing but an 
agent of the consumer and can pay noth- 
ing that the consumer will not pay. 

Suppose a southern lumber mill gets 
an order for a car-load of 2 x 4’s at $20 
a thousand, and the little mill in Georgia 
says, “Why, under this law I have to pay 
75 cents. I must have $30 a thousand 
to fill that order.” So his men go idle 
because the market offering, the only 
money there is available, is $20 a 
thousand. 

Finally I plead for a positive action 
and not a retreating action—not further 
steps into the management of our 
economy—not further steps into social- 
ism, but a retreat to recover liberalism 
or true freedom in our economy. Let 
us do nothing more about encroaching 
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upon freedom than to protect the indi- 
vidual from exploitation which the Lucas 
bill attempts to do. Let us reject the 
Lesinski bill which is an out and out ef- 
fort—a child born of the original con- 
cept that we must extend and extend to 
the whole economy the management of 
our economy by the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield for the purpose of 
making a correction, I am sure that the 
gentleman from New York, knowing him 
as I do, had overlooked that under sec- 
tion 14 there are definite provisions for 
exemptions for learners, apprentices, 
and handicapped elderly workers. I 
know the gentleman will appreciate hav- 
ing that correction made. 

Mr. GWINN. I would like to say in 
that connection, the gentleman well real- 
izes that whether he gets an exemption 
or not depends on the commissar from 
Washington issuing him a certificate of 
permission according to his judgment. 

Mr. JACOBS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, since we have granted him 
the time, I wanted to make another cor- 
rection, if the gentleman please. 

Mr. GWINN. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon. 

Mr. JACOBS. The gentleman knows, 
since he is on the committee, that there 
was never any complaint about the op- 
eration of that section as long as it has 
been in existence. I had another com- 
ment that I wanted to make. The gen- 
tleman claimed the assistance of the 
Lord in connection with this matter. Of 
course, I do not talk to the Lord in pub- 
lic as much as some folks do. 

Mr. GWINN. If you talk to Him in 
private, I do not know. 

Mr. JACOBS. I believe, if the gentle- 
man will look in the Bible, Book of 
Malachi, chapter 3, verse 5, he will find 
these words: 

And I will come to you in judgment; and 
I will be a speedy witness against * * * 


them that oppress the hireling in his wages, 
+ „ © saith the Lord of Hosts. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. The gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Gwinn] said in sub- 
stance that “God moves in mysterious 
ways and may help to defeat this bill as 
He helped us out on the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law.” 

I now ask the gentleman in all serious- 
ness: Who do you think God is—the Re- 
publican Party, the apostate Southern 
Democrats, or the Committee on Con- 
stitutional Government, or all three— 
thus making a new Trinity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY, Mr. Chairman, regard- 
less of what may be said in general de- 
bate or in the Committee of the Whole 
House in the consideration of H. R. 5856, 
the minimum-wage-and-hour bill—the 
legislation proposed is beneficial, not 
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harmful. It is economically sound and 
politically wise. 

This legislation is democracy’s answer 
to the cry of millions of underpaid, un- 
derprivileged, and in many instances 
undernourished American workingmen 
and women. It is the fulfillment of the 
Democrat Party's pledge that this great 
class of our citizenship now at the “foot 
of the economic ladder” be assured their 
fair share of the greatest prosperity ever 
enjoyed by our American Nation or any 
other nation on the face of the earth. 

Since this legislation, H. R. 3190—now 
H. R. 5856—was reported out of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor it has 
been subjected to a vicious attack of mis- 
information and lack of information. 
It is not, if you please, a smear cam- 
paign, but a fear campaign. The late 
President Roosevelt once said, “What the 
American people need fear most is fear 
itself.” 

Could it be possible, Mr. Chairman, 
that the American people have in the 
short span of 17 years forgotten the bold, 
determined steps taken in 1933 to lift 
us from the depths of despair and put 
us once more on the road to economic 
stability? 

Despite the fact that our Nation, 4 
years after the close of World War I, 
is still enjoying great prosperity and 
despite the fact that there are more than 
59,000,000 men and women gainfully em- 
ployed, we hear on every hand and I 
regret to say even from the well of the 
House, dire croakings from these disciples 
of doom. Some say, “I fear we are 
headed for another bust“; and still 
others say, “Things don’t look too good.” 
With others it is a wishbone instead of a 
backbone. This is no time to retreat. 
This is a time for bold, decisive action. 

Many of the thousands of business 
firms and individuals that make up the 
several categories of our economic struc- 
ture are being used deliberately by a few 
top-flight corporations, industries, trade 
associations, and individuals who are 
covered by the act in their campaign to 
high-pressure the Congress by having 
their business associates not covered by 
the provisions of H. R. 5856 aid them in 
pulling their chestnuts out of the fire. 

I feel, Mr. Chairman, that this bill 
would have overwhelming support were 
it not for the campaign of misrepresen- 
tation which has been going on around 
the country. It is a campaign which 
has been inspired and directed by lobby- 
ists for special interests. It is a cam- 
paign which this Congress must ignore 
if it is to legislate in the interest of the 
American people. 

Much of the opposition is pure propa- 
ganda. Still other protests are unjusti- 
fied. Take the case of the organized 
farm groups. Not a single farm activity 
is covered in this bill, yet we find these 
groups playing the game with the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the 
NAM, and other affiliated groups, 

Let me remind the farm groups in 
this House that the farmer has a mini- 
mum guaranty in the form of parity. All 
the unorganized and underpaid work- 
ers—several million of them—are asking 
is that they, too, be guaranteed a mini- 
mum return. Not to assure them a 
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profit, as in the case of the farmers, but 
to enable them to live as decent American 
citizens. 

What good, my farmer friend, is a 
guaranteed price if the workingman has 
no money with which to buy. You know 
full well that the answer ts increased 
purchasing power such as this legislation 
seeks to provide. 

When economic chaos engulfed us in 
1932, President Roosevelt said he wanted 
to do something for the men and women 
at the foot of the economic ladder. Here, 
my colleagues, is an opportunity for you 
to emulate the humanitarianism of our 
late lamented leader. You may call it 
New Deal or Fair Deal. To me, it is just 
good, plain, old-fashioned American 
horse sense. 

Today, more than 28 percent of our 
American families are earning less than 
$2,000 annually. This is even $1,000 less 
than the amount set as a living standard 
for the average family. Under the pres- 
ent wage minimum of 40 cents, weekly 
earnings are a pitiful $16. Not enough 
for the bare necessities of life. Even a 
75-cent minimum and $30 per week is 
not enough to meet today’s soaring 
prices. It will to some extent ease the 
burden of feeding, clothing, and educat- 
ing the children in millions of American 
homes. 

Once again we face the issue of whether 
we shall place material things above hu- 
man welfare. Lincoln said something 
about this being a country of the people 
and for the people. I am sure he never 
said anything about it being a Govern- 
ment for entrenched wealth. My col- 
leagues on the left center aisle, who are 
now divided over whether it is to be a 
Taft approach or a Dewey approach, 
could render some real service if they 
talked and voted along the line of a 
Lincoln approach, 

There seems to be a disposition on the 
part of some Members of the other side 
of this Chamber that the committee has 
done a terrible thing in recommending 
that the benefits of this act be brought 
to more workers. They seem to feel that 
the benefits of the act should be brought 
to as few workers as possible. Some 
members of the committee were almost 
frank enough to admit that they wanted 
the whole act repealed. Others were 
content to offer amendments reducing 
the coverage of the act. One member 
actually proposed that a million workers 
that have been under the act ever since 
1938, should be removed from its pro- 
tection. All of this may explain why 
hearings were held by the committee of 
the Eightieth Congress and not even a 
committee report was issued, let alone 
a bill passed. 

The President of the United States has 
called on the Congress not only to in- 
crease the minimum-wage provisions of 
the act to at least 75 cents an hour, but 
also to extend the coverage as widely as 
posible. I feel that the committee could 
have gone much further than it did in 
extending the coverage of the law. The 
situation today is different from that 
wartime situation. Again we have the 
case of men competing for jobs. Again 
the country faces the danger that in 
their eagerness for work, men will take 
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jobs for anything an employer will of- 
fer and that gradually the wage structure 
that has been built up will collapse. I 
know of no better way to prevent this 
collapse than by an absolute floor wage 
set at 75 cents an hour. It would even 
be better if-this floor could be a dollar 
an hour. But even 75 cents an hour will 
help stop a further collapse in the pur- 
chasing power of our workers. If there 
would be such a collapse, the farmers of 
America will be among the first to suffer, 
although of course, they already have a 
minimum wage in the price-support 
program. 

The truth is, that the 75-cent mini- 
mum wage will directly benefit 1,500,000 
workers who are now subject to the act. 
The bill will also benefit many addi- 
tional workers in industries and occupa- 
tions which are not now subject to the 
minimum-wage provisions of the act. I 
am supporting this bill nonetheless be- 
cause it represents the views of the ma- 
jority of the committee, and while I 
would prefer that the committee had 
brought in more workers, I feel the job 
done by the committee is a good one and 
that it should be supported by all of us. 

While time still permits, I must hasten 
to remind my colleagues that the opposi- 
tion to this legislation is centered in a 
substitute proposal that will be offered 
in the Committee of the Whole by the 
gentleman from Texas, Representative 
Lucas. As a member of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, I was one of 
several who appeared before the Rules 
Committee and asked that an open rule 
be granted so as to permit the gentleman 
from Texas to offer his proposal. 

A study of his proposal, even though 
he has at the last minute changed it to 
meet the changes in the committee bill, 
H. R. 5856, still represents in coverage, all 
of the views and pet schemes of those 
who appeared before the committee as 
witnesses in opposition to drafting a fair 
and just minimum-wage-and-hour bill. 

In the matter of a minimum wage, his 
proposal to tie wages to the cost of liv- 
ing, is one that has already been de- 
nounced by Senator Tart, the Republi- 
can leader in the Senate, as one that is 
impracticable and economically unsound. 
I will oppose his substitute on the ground 
that— 

First. It will bring economic insta- 
bility. 

Second. It will lack adequate facts on 
which to base a wage scale. 

Third. Instead of uniformity, it will 
create confusion by providing dual ad- 
ministration as between the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of 
Labor. 

Fourth. In wage categories of 75 cents 
and less, it will preclude the right to 
bargain collectively because the rate will 
follow the cost of living index. Labor is 
interested in more than just the right 
to live. 

Fifth. It will defeat a major objective 
of this legislation by removing from cov- 
erage 1,000,000 individuals now covered 
in the present law. 

Despite the fact that our Nation has 
had a Minimum Wage and Fair Labor 
Standards Act on the books for the past 
11 years, there appears to be a great 
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number of our population who think that 
H. R. 5856 is new legislation, or a new 
venture in the field of both economic and 
management-labor relations. 

Before we vote on this bill, I want every 
Congressman to know the facts. The 
facts are available to everyone who is 
interested in facts, not propaganda. 

The issue is clear, my friends, you 
must, by your vote on this floor, let Amer- 
ica and your constituents know whether 
you stand for human welfare or organ- 
ized wealth. 

Every Congressman interested in the 
welfare of the working people of Amer- 
ica and in the welfare of our Nation as a 
whole, should support H. R. 5856. It 
contains vitally needed changes in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, which have 
been long overdue. 

Let us pass this bill at once and in so 
doing, demonstrate to the American peo- 
ple that we can ignore the pressure of 
the special interests in legislating for the 
American people as a whole. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, my colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. WELCH] is ill today. 
He would like to have his remarks ex- 
tended at- this point in the Recorp, and 
I so ask. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELCH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, in 1938 I participated in a long and 
exhaustive legislative battle to secure a 
minimum wage for underpaid American 
workers. We fought to safeguard the 
worker and his family from privation and 
want. As the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Labor at that time, 
I was among those standing steadfast 
until our cause carried through to vic- 
tory. I sensed a feeling of tremendous 
and lasting accomplishment when, 
finally, after 2 years of legislative investi- 
gation and discussion, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 was forced to the 
floor by a petition on the Speaker’s desk 
and was passed by a substantial majority. 

The reason for the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act was stated in the act itself. 
Congress found that in interstate in- 
dustries, there were labor conditions det- 
rimental to decent standards of living. 
Production and sale of goods throughout 
the country spread and perpetuated 
these conditions among the workers of 
the Nation. Fair wages paid by fair em- 
ployers, of whom there are many, were 
undercut by the unscrupulous, the cut- 
throat competition of chiselers who 
forced prices and wages downward. The 
result was sweatshop labor, particu- 
larly for women and children. 

These findings were not merely pulled 
out of the air. They were based on harsh 
and sometimes cruel pathetic facts pre- 
sented on page after page of committee 
reports of lengthy committee hearings 
on this measure. 

To correct these conditions without 
possible economic dislocation Congress 
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established a minimum wage of 40 cents 
for each hour an employee was permitted 
to work by providing for a statutory wage 
increase commencing at 25 cents per hour 
and running for a period of 3 years to 
40 cents per hour. The hourly provision 
in the bill started at 44 hours and re- 
duced to 40 hours in 2 years. 

Prior to the establishment of the 
minimum-wage law, it was brought out 
in the testimony that women were work- 
ing under sweatshop conditions in one 
light industry almost within the shadows 
of the Capitol itself for $6 per week, 10 
hours per day, and 6 days per week to 
earn this mere pittance. 

There has been no change in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act since 1938, although 
a@ very recent report from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics shows that living costs 
have increased 69.8 percent from 1938 to 
the present time. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
provided against child labor and effec- 
tively removed mere children from the 
sweatshops. 

Mr, Chairman, regardless of the fact 
that the act of 1938 contained four basic 
principles: First, abolition of child labor; 
second, an absolute floor on wages; third, 
an absolute ceiling on hours; and, fourth, 
no geographical differential; it is per- 
haps one of the most, if not the most, 
humanitarian labor measure ever passed 
by Congress. Despite all this the bill 
was Viciously fought and voted against at 
that time by some who continue to carry 
on the fight to oppress 60,000,000 law- 
abiding, home-loving, God-fearing pa- 
triotic Americans. 

Mr. McCONNELL, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of or- 
der and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

NEW GERMAN THREAT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
the time of the Committee of the Whole 
today to call attention to a leading story 
in the New York Times headed “Prestige 
of Britain in Germany found dangerous- 
ly low,” which will be found in the Ap- 
pendix, 

This story is the culmination of a whole 
series which have preceded it. It shows 
that in the current political campaign to 
elect a new German federal government 
on August 14, less than a week away, the 
politicians are vying with each other as 
to who can advocate the greatest re- 
surgence of that unique German brand 
of nationalism. It is a brand which has 
brought on two world wars during my 
adult life and that of every Member of 
this House—a brand which cost us a 
million casualties in World War II. 

The story quotes a high British occu- 
pation official as saying: 

I think we made a great mistake in con- 
centrating our intelligence services on what 
the Russians and the German Communists 
were doing in Germany and not worrying 
enough about what the non-Communist Ger- 
mans were doing or planning to do, 
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The danger we face from a revival of 
aggressive German nationalism is a Ger- 
man-Soviet alliance. The families of 
the 1,000,000 American casualties in 
World War Ii can never forget that such 
an alliance was the signal for war in 
1939. Russian manpower and fanati- 
cism, joined with German technical re- 
sources and skill in military organization 
could be the solution—sought by totali- 
tarians of the left and right alike—as to 
how American might could be broken. 

The occupation statute of April 10, 
1949, and the Charter of the Allied High 
Commission for Germany, signed by the 
United States, Great Britain, and France 
in Paris on June 20, 1949, under which 
our High Commissioner, John J. McCloy, 
functions, states that each High Com- 
missioner in his area should be responsi- 
ble for insuring the protection, prestige, 
and immunities of the Allied forces of 
occupation, of the Allied occupation au- 
thorities, their dependents, employees, 
and official representatives and in this 
respect his authority is superior to that 
of any German Government. Therefore, 
right now, our High Commissioner, seek- 
ing the concurrence of the other High 
Commissioners, but acting alone if neces- 
sary, should announce, first, that ag- 
gressive German nationalism will not be 
tolerated in a new federal German Gov- 
ernment; second, that interference with 
the agreed-upon dismantling program 
will be considered a violation of the oc- 
cupation statute; and, third, that new 
and vigorous efforts will be inaugurated 
to review the records of former Nazi 
bigwigs who operate in high places, 
especially in business and industry, with 
a view toward their being summarily 
fired. 

Germans understand determination 

and should also not forget that it costs 
a billion dollars a year of the United 
States taxpayers’ money to feed them 
and that for this we do not expect to 
re-create Hitler’s Germany. 
There need be no argument in this 
respect with those who oppose certain 
specific aspects of the dismantling pro- 
gram. I am sure even these opponents 
will not want to miss the forest for the 
trees. They will not want to play into 
the hands of Germany’s supernationlists 
by undermining the authority and pres- 
tige of our High Commissioner and the 
French and British High Commissioners, 
for I am convinced that anyone who 
studies the facts can convince himself 
that there is an enormous—perhaps a 
prevailing—opinion still in Germany 
that it is “Deutschland uber alles” as 
before, and that any useful ally for the 
purpose, including the Soviet Union and 
the international Communist movement, 
will be acceptable again as they were 
before. 

In less than a week the whole future 
of peace may be irretrievably compro- 
mised in the German elections. The 
time for vigilance is not past—it has just 
begun. 

Mr, LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BURKE]. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset I want to pay tribute not only to 
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the members of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the House who have 
met over the past several weeks, but also 
to other Members of the House who have 
met and who have given valuable time in 
an effort to reach some sort of an agree- 
ment to square up their various interests. 
I think a good job has been done. I join 
with the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Wier] in saying that I could have, and 
could well do it now, voted for H. R. 3190 
as it stands; however, there are many 
things I might not quite agree with in 
the present bill, but I can accept them 
and go along, particularly in view of the 
fine work that was done in arriving at a 
compromise. 

I want to address myself at this time 
to one phase of this particular bill and 
all the bills that are before us for con- 
sideration, and that is the minimum 
wage itself. We have two proposals, one 
the flat minimum and the other a flexible 
minimum tied to a cost-of-living index. 

I can readily understand why the gen- 
tlemen who are proposing the flexible 
minimum tied to the cost-of-living index 
can feel it is a wonderful thing, scientific, 
and all that sort of thing, but I can tell 
them that I was in the same position as 
they are now several years ago. There 
was one time when I thought it was a 
wonderful thing in negotiating contracts 
with employers. We negotiated into our 
contracts just that sort of thing—wages 
tied to a cost-of-living index. We found 
out, both of us, the employer and the 
union, that all that glitters is not gold, 
and the flexible wage tied to the cost of 
living is not what it seems to be. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the gentleman re- 
member that during the hearings in the 
Senate committee on the minimum- 
wage bill Senator Tart, the Republican 
leader of Ohio, stated that the flexible 
idea of a minimum wage tied to a cost- 
of-living index, was unrealistic and could 
not be justified? 

Mr. BURKE. That is right. Also the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
has adopted as its policy opposition to 
such a flexible wage rate. 

Now, there is a reason for that. The 
employers generally have found this to 
be true in the operation of a flexible 
wage rate tied to some sort of an index, 
and that is simply this: When the wage 
rate moves up or down automatically the 
impact on his cost-accounting sys- 
tem is so great, that any advantage that 
he might gain over the reduction in the 
wage rate is overcome by the expense 
that he is put to in readjusting his cost- 
accounting system. I think if you will 
check with any employer who has 
adopted that sort of a system, that that 
has been his experience. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Is it not true that 
right at the present time the rate is 40 
cents due to the fact that the law itself 
calls for a rigid 40-cent rate? If that 
had been adjustable or had been flexible 
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the rate would have automatically moved 
up each year until around the present 
time it would have been 65 or 68 cents, 
or in that vicinity, so that the workers 
have really been penalized for a certain 
number of years now due to the fact that 
you do have a rigid rate, and that is the 
thing that some of us have been fighting 
not just at the present time but over the 
last 3 years. Ihave advocated some type 
of flexible minimum that would reflect 
the cost to a worker of his food and 
ciothing, and so forth. 

Mr. BURKE. That is a surmise that 
may or may not work out. I can say this, 
that it is my opinion that had the flexible 
minimum as now proposed been in effect, 
that the administration of the act would 
have so bogged down, and We would have 
received sO much opposition from the 
employers to go to a standard fiat mini- 
num that the bill would probably have 
been amended long before this. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to read into the RECORD 
at this time the exact words of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce which he referred to? 

Mr. BURKE, I yield. 

Mr. JACOBS. Business Action for 
May 30, 1949, the third point stated as to 
what a minimum wage should be, is as 
follows: 

It should be a constant and not a fluctuat- 
ing minimum-wage standard. 


Mr, HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas, 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. The gentle- 
man’s criticism of the Ohio experience 
which he has cited—— 

Mr. BURKE. By the way, that is not 
a State experience; that is in private 
contracts between employer and em- 
ployee. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. But that was 
an experience in the flexibility applied 
to the whole wage schedule; was it not? 
I wonder if the gentleman would not 
agree that criticism might be made to 
those over-all flexible features, such as 
the General Motors contract, that could 
not be made to a simple minimum-wage 
flexibility feature? 

Mr. BURKE. One of the main argu- 
ments of the opponents of this legisla- 
tion is that the increase of the minimum 
wage, even if it were a flat increase, re- 
flects itself throughout the whole wage 
structure. z 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Yes; but the 
gentleman does not agree with that, does 
he, necessarily? 

Mr. BURKE. Yes. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. The gentle- 
man did not agree with that before. The 
point I want to make is that the gentle- 
man’s criticism of the cost, for example, 
of making the readjustment would hard- 
ly apply where it affected only minimum 
rates. It is only where an employer is 
bound by a contract to carry that through 
in all relationships that you would be 
able to invoke the argument as to cost. 

Mr. BURKE. Any businessman who 
has to depend on an accurate cost ac- 
counting system to arrive at his cost and 
set his prices would have to readjust his 
cost accounting system all the way 
through, not just on those operations 
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that may be affected by the minimum 
wage, because the cost of the product 
itself would be affected if he were right 
on that line where he had some employ- 
ees receiving only the minimum wage. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I do not want 
to impose on the gentleman, for he has 
been very kind about yielding, but he 
cites the chamber of commerce. Actu- 
ally, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce opposed this law in its original 
form. 

Mr. BURKE. Yes. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. So they are 
not a very good authority to be cited. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield three additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio. öğ 

If the gentleman will yield, he is dis- 
cussing the Chamber of Commerce. I 
should like to put into the Record here 
the statement made by Mr. Almon E. 
Roth before our committee. Mr. Roth 
is president of the San Francisco Em- 
ployers’ Council, and he was testifying 
on behalf of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Roth recommended various things 
as to a minimum wage, and then he 
made the statement that there should 
.be a “constant and not a fluctuating 
minimum wage standard. It should be 
for long-range use, suitable not only for 
periods of high-level production but for 
other production levels as well.” 

In the questions and answers later, 
during the hearings, I asked him about 
that. I said: 


You have spoken about the minimum wage 
level. You say it should be fixed by statute 
and should be uniform for all industries. 
You say, further, at a minimum level which 
will not create unemployment or contribute 
to inflation. That is a very general term 
and I think that would be all right. You 
say further that it should be a constant and 
not a fluctuating standard, suitable for all 
phases of the economic cycle. I think what 
you are asking for is a magician to set a rate 
to cover such a situation as that. 

Mr. Rotu. I will say this, Maybe that is 
poorly stated. But you have to remember 
that the purpose of this act, section 2 (a): 

“The Congress hereby finds that the exist- 
ence, in industries engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce or 
in activities affecting commerce, of labor 
conditions detrimental to the maintenance 
of the minimum standard of living necessary 
for heajth, efficiency, and general well- 
being .“ 

That is what you are talking about here, 
and you want that restricted to those min- 
imums to allow just as much latitude as 
you can for collective bargaining and for 
the play of economic forces that have to do 
with the ability to survive and continue in 
business. 

Now, I think if you are continually tinker- 
ing with those standards, nobody will know 
what the situation will be. I think you have 
to level this thing out. I do not think it 
would be wise to change this every year, for 
instance. The Administrator may attempt 
to do that. By the time he gets his changes 
made, and that is reflected back in his cost 
of goods and his ability to survive in com- 
petition and everything else, the whole pic- 
ture may have changed: It is changing to- 
day. The cost of living is going down, and 
has been for the past 3 months. 

Therefore, I think if you start out with a 
minimum, just as the act says, you would 
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spread that out and then you look at it and 
see what is fair, but you do not give the 
right to the Administrator to change that 
thing either by interpretation of rules and 
regulations or these industry committees 
that we are discussing. 


I submit to the gentleman if he can get 
any understanding of what they are after 
out of that, I will give him a medal. 

Mr. BURKE. I think he was talking 
about a floor under wages that would 
apply in ordinary fluctuations of busi- 
ness. It would have to be, therefore, a 
solid or an inflexible floor. They had to 
bear in mind also its impact on costs, that 
I was talking about, under a cost- 
accounting system 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Would the gentle- 
man care to comment on whether or 
not it was the intention of the commit- 
tee under this language to include 
hotels? 

Mr. BURKE. Under the language of 
the compromise bill? Under the lan- 
guage of H, R. 3190 it was the intention 
to include them. But under the lan- 
guage of H. R. 5856 it was the intention 
to exclude them. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Then, where it says 
“if the goods sold or serviced do not 
materially differ in type or quantity from 
goods normally sold or serviced for such 
personal or family consumption” it was 
assumed then that banquets would be 
excluded and that hotels would be ex- 
cluded? 

Mr. BURKE. I believe so; yes. 

The idea of tying minimum wages to 
the cost-of-living should be considered in 
the light of the inadequacy of proposed 
minimum rates. A 65-cent minimum, 
for example, falls far short of the amount 
needed for a reasonable minimum stand- 
ard of living. Even a 75-cent minimum 
with full employment throughout the 
year would be inadequate to supply the 
amount needed on the basis of all evi- 
dence of reasonable minimum living costs 
for small families or even for single in- 
dividuals. A 75-cent minimum could be 
expected to provide no more than $1,500 
a year, and with ^ny irregularities of 
employment the amount may be substan- 
tially less; $1,500, however, is less than 
the cost of the lowest State budget for 
single women living alone (as compiled 
by State governments for use in the ad- 
ministration of tleir minimum wage 
laws). One thousand five hundred dol- 
lars is also $200 less per year than the 
cost of a four-person family budget on 
an emergency level. In consequence, it 
is necessary to reconsider the minimum 
wage level from time to time, to make it 
more nearly adequate, either through in- 
dustry committees or by future sessions 
of Congress, or both. 

A COST-OF-LIVING TIE WOULD PREVENT WORKERS 
AT THE MINIMUM FROM SHARING IN AMERICAN 
PROGRESS 
Average output per man-hour has 

been increasing over the past several 

decades at the rate of 2% percent per 
year, although this trend was interrupted 
during the two world wars and during 
the subsequent postwar readjustments. 
Productivity is again mounting, however. 
Large investments in new plant, utiliza- 
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tion of technological discoveries and ad- 
vances and the ingenuity and resource- 
fulness of American business mean that 
average output wiil continue to go up. 

Typically, increases in productivity 
pir man-hour have been reflected in 
higher earnings to business, higher wages 
for those groups of workers in an effec- 
tive bargaining position, and lower 
prices for the consumer. Sometimes, 
only one or two of these possibilities have 
occurred; sometimes all three. 

Because of their weak bargaining posi- 
tion, workers at the minimum would be 
prevented as producers from improving 
their economic position in the form of 
higher wages. With a cost-of-living tie 
to the minimum, they would also be pre- 
vented from benefiting as consumers in 
any economic advances which result in 
lower consumer prices. Under such 
lower price developments, with the legal 
minimum cut as prices fall, the workers 
at the minimum—that is, the workers in 
greatest need—would be the primary 
group deriving no benefit. 

A COST-OF-LIVING TIE WOULD AGGRAVATE 
RECESSIONS 

A stable minimum wage floor will put 

a support under the wage structure in a 


.period of declining prices and unem- 


ployment and thus help prevent a serious 
collapse of our economic system. If this 
floor is to go down as prices go down, this 
particular minimum wage objective will 
fail. If employers expect that the mini- 
mum wage will be less during the coming 
year, many will be led to postpone pro- 
duction and to postpone buying. Any ex- 
tensive movement of this kind would be 
bound to prolong and deepen materially 
the economic recessions which may oc- 
cur. 

Whether the wage reductions be rel- 
atively small or not, our experience with 
depressions demonstrates that the low- 
ering of wages in response to lower prices 
does not prevent lay-offs. On the con- 
trary, the lowering of wages would result 
in “snowballing” the effects of the down- 
ward spiral. 

A fixed minimum wage would set a 
psychological barrier to this downward 
trend. Employers planning their opera- 
tions can do so with a sure knowledge 
that the minimum will not be lower in 
the future. They would find no reasons 
for postponing production or purchasing 
to take advantage of possibly lower rates. 
A large national debt and large private 
debts for new plants at present prices 
make it very important to prevent any 
collapse or very substantial lowering of 
the general price structure, although 
some readjustments are needed and are 
in progress. 

In this period of grave international 
tension, we cannot afford to take the 
risks of economic paralysis, particularly 
if the means are at hand to help prevent 
such a catastrophe. A stable minimum 
wage floor is one of those means. 

A COST-OF-LIVING TIE IS UNRELATED TO INDUS- 
TRY'’S ABILITY TO PAY MINIMUM WAGES 
Unlike the industry committee ap- 

proach, which is geared to the economic 

situation in particular industries, the 
cost-of-living tie is unrelated to the eco- 
nomic facts of particular industries, 
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For example, runaway food prices be- 
cause of crop failures could materially 
affect the cost of living and hence the 
minimum, although in some industries 
an increase in the minimum (if origi- 
nally set at a proper level) could not be 
absorbed without far-reaching conse- 
quences. On the other hand, a food glut 
might sharply lower food prices and 
hence reduce the cost of living without 
affecting the ability of employers in 
many industries to continue to pay a 
specified minimum wage. Lowering the 
minimum at that time would sharply re- 
duce expenditures for farm products and 
may well cause a further drop in farm 
prices. 
THERE IS NO ADEQUATE COST-OF-LIVING INDEX 
AVAILABLE 

The most nearly adequate index avail- 
able is that prepared by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and officially termed the 
Consumer's Price Index for Moderate 
Income Families in Large Cities. The 
title indicates the inadequacies of this in- 
dex as a device for measuring the amount 
by which the minimum wage should be 
changed. The index reflects changes in 
prices of the goods and services pur- 
chased by moderate-income families in 
large cities, who at present would have 
yearly incomes averaging about $2,600. 
The index does not measure total living 
costs which are affected by changing in- 
comes and quality of goods available, in 
addition to price changes although the 
index has been judged to be a fair ap- 
proximation of changes in living costs 
over short periods of time. 
A COST-OF-LIVING TIE WOULD SERIOUSLY INCON- 

VENIENCE AND HANDICAP EMPLOYERS AND 

EMPLOYEES WHO BARGAIN COLLECTIVELY 


The major proposal for a cost-of-living 
tie would have the minimum for the 
forthcoming calendar year announced 
by December 10. This or any other fixed 
time would disregard the actual periods 
when contract negotiations are scheduled 
and consummated. If the cost of living 
and the future minimum go down, only 
the unorganized employers can take im- 
mediate advantage of it. If the cost of 
living rises, employers with union con- 
tracts will have to make adjustments for 
those below the new minimum, with at- 
tendant difficulties in employee relations 
for other groups near the minimum dur- 
ing the remaining life of the contracts. 
While such upward adjustments usually 
involve only small groups, on the basis 
of past experience, the inconvenience 
may be considerable. 

NONE OF THE STATES WITH MINIMUM-WAGE 
LEGISLATION HAVE AN AUTOMATIC COST-OF- 
LIVING TIE 
Twenty-six States, the District of 

Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii have 

minimum-wage laws of their own. Al- 

though these provisions are so worded as 
to indicate a closer relationship to the 
cost of living than does the Fair Labor 

Standards Act, none of the States in- 

volved have provided an automatic ad- 

justment based on a cost-of-living index. 

A COST-OF-LIVING TIE WOULD CREATE CONSIDER- 
ABLE DIFFICULTIES IN ATTAINING COMPLIANCE 
Over 600,000 employers are subject to 

the Fair Labor Standards Act. The great 
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majority of these obviously do not rely 
on a legal staff or trade associations to 
keep them informed. It has been diffi- 
cult enough to educate the employers in a 
particular industry of a wage change 
which has been made through wage 
orders. Generally speaking, only one or 
two changes have been made through 
wage orders, during the past 10 years. 
Under this proposal, however, changes 
will probably occur each year and the 
widespread violations due to ignorance 
would be very difficult to deal with. 

The proponents of a cost-of-living tie 
did nothing to increase the obsolete 40- 
cent minimum when the cost of living 
was skyrocketing in late 1946, in 1947, 
and 1948. Nor do the proponents of a 
cost-of-living tie even support a cost-of- 
living adjustment of the 40-cent mini- 
mum. That minimum was decided on 
by Congress in 1938. Cost of living for 
moderate-income families in large cities 
has gone up about 70 percent since that 
time, and the costs of workers at the 
minimum have gone up even more. 
Seventy-five cents will barely do more 
than compensate for the increases in the 
cost of living for the lowest paid workers 
since 1938. Proponents of the cost-of- 
living tie suggest 60 or 65 cents; however, 
such a rate would in effect repeal the 
prewar 40-cent standard and replace it 
with a lower one of 35 cents or less, and 
go backward from there. 

The minority report of the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee favored a 
cost-of-living tie. It is significant that 
two of the four members signing that re- 
port have publicly expressed their oppo- 
sition to any minimum wage standards 
at all. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. LODGE]. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order, 
and I am very much obliged to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McCon- 
NELL] for allowing me this opportunity 
to address the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Chairman, in the 
recent white paper on China the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, states 
that the Communist regime serves not 
the interests of the Chinese but those of 
Soviet Russia. Had Mr. Truman’s State 
Department understood some time soon- 
er this fact set forth so clearly by Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Secretary of State Robert 
Lansing some 29 years ago we would not 
now be in such dire difficulty with respect 
to the Communist onslaught in the Far 
East. This belated recognition of a fact 
which to some people has been obvious 
for many years serves only to underscore 
the lack of judgment and the bankruptcy 
of policy in our administration regarding 
the great Asiatic dilemma. Moreover, 
no reasonable explanation is given for 
our failure to act on the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Wedemeyer re- 
port, at long last made public. Fur- 
thermore, it is distressingly apparent 
that the white paper signifies a reluc- 
tance on the part of the State Depart- 
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ment to develop a bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy with respect to that vital area. 
While Republicans can and should con- 
tinue to maintain a nonpartisan attitude 
with regard to all of our foreign affairs, 
it is impossible to be bipartisan unless 
we are consulted and unless our partici- 
pation is requested. Nevertheless, be- 
cause I am so heartily in agreement with 
Mr. Acheson that the Communist regime 
in China serves not the interests of the 
Chinese but those of Soviet Russia, I be- 
lieve most strongly that in the interest of 
American national security and in order 
to bring forward our peacetime effort on 
a concurrent global front some attempt 
must be made to respond to the urgent 
and critical situation with which we are 
confronted in the Far East. 

Accordingly, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Congressman 
Francis WALTER, and I are introducing 
today a bill authorizing military aid to 
China in the sum of $200,000,000. 

There are many compelling reasons 
for the introduction of this bill. This is 
a vast and complex subject which rests 
on a tragic series of blunders and be- 
1 I 1 ee rehearse here the 

y reasons which prompted me to ta 
this action. Suffice it to say that bess 
I have for a long time Strongly favored 
the principle involved in the proposed 
military assistance pact, the primary pur- 
Pose of which is to protect American 
national security by protecting our 
friends in western Europe, I do not be- 
lieve that we can effectively protect them 
or ourselves unless we also take posi- 
tive action in Asia. To disregard this 
part of the world is to retreat into an 
isolationist concept which is as obsolete 
as it is dangerous. 

If no action is taken on this bill I 
intend to offer it as an amendment to 
the military assistance legislation now 
before the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
I am introducing this Proposal now in 
order to call attention to the problem, 
in order to diminish the help and com- 
fort to the Chinese Communists which 
the white paper has brought, and in order 
to encourage our Chinese allies and 
friends in the terrible battle which they 
are waging. 

The principal argument raised against 
extending military aid to China as we 
have to Greece has been that the Chinese 
anti-Communists have lost their will to 
fight. Certainly we who urged them to 
make friends with the Reds can hardly 
blame those who no longer wish to fight 
them. Surely the white paper is not cal- 
culated to encourage the will to fight. 
Surely no one will contend that the 
Greeks could have saved themselves from 
communism without our military assist- 
ance. Moreover, it is a matter of record 
that the Secretary of State, Mr. Dean 
Acheson, stated a few days ago to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee that the At- 
lantic Treaty nations will have little will 
to fight if we do not provide them with 
the military aid which the State Depart- 
ment has requested. 

There are other timid arguments, none 
of them constructive and all of them un- 
becoming a Nation of our position and 
power, 
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The bill provides that “such aid shall 
be given and administered under the 
terms and conditions and in such man- 
ner as to be consistent with the general 
objectives and limitations provided in 
section I of the act for assistance to 
Greece and Turkey.” While, of course, 
there are differences between the Greek 
and the Chinese situations, there are also 
arresting and predominant similarities. 
By referring to this law in the proposed 
legislation, the Chinese problem is more 
closely identified since the provisions of 
the Greco-Turkish bill were debated at 
length by the Eightieth Congress and 
have proved by experience to be sound 
and workable. This measure indicates 
our intention to proceed according to the 
tested methods which have proved suc- 
cessful in the Greek civil war. It ex- 
presses our conviction that we cannot 
protect American national security by 
hunting with the hounds in Greece and 
running with the hare in China. 

The relentless and incontrovertible 
fact is that no constructive alternative to 
this proposed legislation has been offered 
by the Department of State. The posi- 
tion outlined in the white paper does not 
constitute a plan. It is at best an 
apologia by those who are more inter- 
ested in justifying their failures than in 
achieving success. The administration 
has offered no program for dynamic and 
courageous action. I recognize only too 
well that the hour is late. According to 
some—the defeatists—the hour has al- 
ways been too late. My reply is that 
every day that we delay multiplies the 
hazards of war and increases the cost 
of preventing it. My reply is that this 
is no time to sit on the sidelines wring- 
ing our hands and tearing our hair while 
indulging in derisive and harmful public 
utterances about the inadequacies of the 
efforts of those who are caught up in 
the brutality and horror of the Chinese 
holocaust, That is not the way we won 
World Wars I and II and that is not the 
way we shall avoid world war III. For 
we should burn into our brains the un- 
assailable truth that unless we win the 
cold war we shall have a bloody war. 
We cannot win the cold war in Europe 
unless the forces of freedom win the hot 
war in China. In this vast and somber 
crisis the careers and reputations of 
those who have been wrong are, let us 
say, at least as expendable as were the 
lives of 108,000 Americans in achieving 
the glorious victories which have been 
so recklessly squandered by the careless- 
ness and the ineptitude of our China 
policy makers. 

I am willing to let bygones be bygones. 
I am willing to inspect the past not to 
recriminate but only in order to take 
effective action to rescue the future. I 
am willing to take the Secretary of State 
at his word when he says that we should 
encourage all developments in China 
which now and in the future work toward 
helping the Chinese to throw off the for- 
eign yoke. I have, therefore, incorpo- 
rated his own words in the text of my 
bill by stating as one of the purposes 
for which the authorized funds may be 
used “encouraging all developments in 
China which work toward the end of 
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assisting China to throw off the foreign 
yoke, to retain her independence, and 
to regain her administrative and terri- 
torial integrity.” i 

Accordingly, it may be stated that th 
purpose of this bill is to forge a biparti- 
san foreign policy for Asia, by authoriz- 
ing funds to enable the Secretary of State 
to do in China the things which he states 
in his letter of transmittal that he wants 
to do. 

It is far better to spend $200,000,000 
in an endeavor to halt the Communist 
onrush in China than to invest $150,- 
000,000 in saving face in Korea. To do 
the reverse is to ignore the grim realities 
both in Korea and in China. It is to 
attack the results rather than the causes 
of this dread disease since aid to Korea 
cannot possibly succeed unless the Com- 
munist threat from China is checked. 
Let us then spend these funds where 
they can do the most good, where the 
possible dividends are the greatest, 
where the stakes are the highest. 

One final word. At the end of his 
letter transmitting the white paper the 
Secretary of State says “should the Com- 
munist regime lend itself to the aims of 
Soviet Russian imperialism and attempt 
to engage in aggression against China’s 
neighbors” that would be in violation of 
the principles of the United Nations 
Charter and would threaten interna- 
tional peace and security. But suppose 
this aggression takes the form of in- 
filtration or so-called civil war? Sup- 
pose this aggression is in Indochina 
and is undertaken by the Indochinese 
Communists, and in Burma by the Bur- 
mese Communists, and in Indonesia by 
the Indonesian Communists, and so on? 
Is not that a threat to international peace 
and security? We give official recogni- 
tion, sanction, and assistance to the sub- 
terfuge of internal force employed by the 
Soviet Union when we regard the China 
war as an internal question for the 
Chinese to handle without outside as- 
sistance. We have not done this in 
Greece. The Greek war is being fought 
by Greeks. We do not intend to follow 
this policy in the Philippines where it is 
proposed that we give military aid to the 
Filipinos in their battle against rebel 
Filipinos. 

The dust is already settling on the 
white paper but thank God it has not yet 
settled in China. If we follow the State 
Department policy of waiting until all 
China has succumbed to the Communists 
it will, I fear, be too late to protect 
China's neighbors” against aggression. 
We do not intend to wait in Europe 
where, the Lord be praised, there is no 
armed conflict. Why should we wait in 
China where the war is very much in 
being? Why should we fail to take ad- 
vantage of the elements of resistance to 
Communist aggression which, in spite of 
our denunciations, are still fighting on? 
Why should we vacillate in doubt, de- 
featism, and despair until, friendless and 
alone, we are routed and overwhelmed 
in an apocalypse of our own creation? 
A bill to provide for military aid to China 
(Introduced by Mr. Lopce, of Connecticut) 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 404 of the 
China Aid Act of 1948 (title IV, Public Law 
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472, 80th Cong.) is hereby amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new subsection as fol- 
lows: 

“(c) In order to carry out the purposes of 
this title, there is also hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the President for aid to 
China for use in the military defense of those 
parts of China not occupied by or under 
the control of the Chinese Communists and 
for use in encouraging all developments in 
China which work toward the end of assist- 
ing China to throw off the foreign yoke, to 
retain her independence, and to regain her 
administrative and territorial integrity, a 
sum not to exceed $200,000,000, to remain 
available for obligation for the period of 1 
year following the date of enactment of this 
act: Provided, That such aid shall be given 
and administered (1) under the terms and 
conditions and in such manner as to be con- 
sistent with the general objectives and the 
limitations provided in section 1 of the Act 
for Assistance to Greece and Turkey (Public 
Law 75, 80th Cong.) and (2) in accordance 
with the administrative practices and meth- 
ods actually followed in providing military 
aid under such act as amended.” 

Sec. 2. Section 406 of the China Aid Act 
of 1948 is hereby amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation is authorized and 
directed to make additional advances, not 
to exceed in the aggregate $50,000,000, to car- 
ry out the provisions of this act, as amended, 
in such manner and in such amounts as 
the President may determine. From appro- 
Prlationg authorized under section 2, there 
shall be repaid without interest to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation the ad- 
vances made by it under the authority con- 
tained therein ” 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Defense is hereby 
authorized and directed, without charge upon 
the funds herein authorized, to detail not 
to exceed 500 officers, together with a proper 
equivalent of enlisted men, to supervise the 
distribution and use of the arms, equipment 
and military supplies purchased with funds 
made available under this act, and to act in 
an advisory and supervisory capacity to the 
recipients of aid under this act. The Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration is hereby 
authorized and directed to make available, 
without charge upon the funds herein au- 
thorized, not to exceed 500 employees to act 
in an advisory and supervisory capacity to 
the recipients of economic assistance pro- 
vided in the China Aid Act of 1948 (title Iv, 
Public Law 472, 80th Cong.) as amended. 

Src. 4. The President is directed to with- 
draw any or all aid authorized herein if the 
Security Council of the United Nations finds 
(with respect to which finding the United 
States waives the exercise of any veto) or 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
finds that action taken or assistance fur- 
nished by the United Nations makes the con- 
tinuance of such assistance unnecessary or 
undesirable. 

Sec. 6. Aid under this act may, unless 
sooner terminated by the President, be ter- 
minated by concurrent resolution by the two 
Houses of the Congress. 

Sec. 6. The President shall submit to the 
Congress quarterly reports of expenditures 
and activities, which shall include uses of 
funds by the recipients of ald under the au- 
thority of this act. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, ‘will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I ask for recognition sim- 
ply for the purpose of expressing the 
hope that the gentleman’s committee 
will join with him in the endeavor to ad- 
vance this legislation. 
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Mr. LODGE. I thank my distin- 
guished friend. 

Mr. COX. I wish I had the respect for 
and the confidence in the State Depart- 
ment that would enable me to use tem- 
perate language in discussing the De- 
partment, but I have not. It is my feel- 
ing and it is my conviction that had our 
China policy been dictated by Stalin it 
would not and could not possibly have 
been more to the advantage of Russia. 
Something ought to be done, and I am 
glad the gentleman is moving into this 
field. 

Mr. LODGE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS, I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman for his statement. 
I do not wish to go so far as to assess 
any blame but I do want to associate 
myself with the gentleman’s endeavor to 
try to focus the attention of this Con- 
gress and of the country on what is the 
most important problem facing us today; 
that is the Chinese problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 
Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. JACOBS. Has there been any 
study made so as to give an estimate with 
reference to how much it would cost to 
either redeem the National Government 
in China or to set up another govern- 
ment? I am referring particularly to 
what seems to be accepted by everyone 
that the National Government is not a 
very sound government to tie to in order 
to accomplish our common purposes. 
Can the gentleman give us any idea of 
what is thought to be the cost of doing 
what he proposes? 

Mr. LODGE. Doing what I propose is 
not the same thing that the gentleman 
asked in the first part of his question. 

Mr. JACOBS. Is not what you pro- 
pose preliminary to that? In other 
words, would any purpose be served un- 
less we go forward and redeem or estab- 
lish a government in the country? 

Mr. LODGE. Well, when a man’s 
house is burning down is not the time 
to change the architectural design; when 
a man is drowning is not the time to give 
him a lecture on prohibition. The ob- 
jective is not to help any particular Chi- 
nese groups, or individuals, but rather to 
preserve a free and independent China 
which will be friendly to the United 
States. 

Mr. JACOBS. I recall that we spent 
some two billion dollars in China and I 
recall some testimony from reputable 
witnesses that the next thing they knew 
the material we sent was going over the 
hill and being sold to the Communists. 

Mr. LODGE. There will have to be 
supervision under this bill and super- 
vision is provided. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 
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HIGHER MINIMUM WAGE NEEDED TO MAINTAIN 
PURCHASING POWER 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, is 75 cents 
an hour too much for the average indus- 
trial worker in the United States? 

On a 40-hour week this amounts to a 
$30 pay. Is this excessive? Would it 
bankrupt industry? 

Certainly not. The average industrial 
worker earns more than $50 per week. 
In fact, our present economy is geared to 
the maximum purchasing power of mil- 
lions who earn such wages. Even with 
some leveling off in prices and wages we 
do not contemplate that average wages 
will drop as low as $30, for that would 
lead to economic paralysis. 

However, even now, we have no such 
minimum, fixed by law, as 75 cents per 
hour. 

This results in an unfair competitive 
situation within specific industries. 

The contrast is sharply revealed in 
textiles. 

In the Northeast, for instance, the de- 
velopment of an enlightened labor policy 
has brought stability in labor-manage- 
ment relations, and has generally raised 
the standard of living. 

But supply has caught up with de- 
mand, and our mills in New England are 
faced with low-cost labor competition 
from abroad, from Puerto Rico, and from 
southern manufacturers. 

This is due, in large measure, to the 
wage differential. 

Northern mills, through collective bar- 
gaining, pay a higher hourly rate to 
operatives than the minimum we seek to 
establish through H. R. 5856, 

They are being penalized because of 
their higher standards, and their diffi- 
culties have reached an acute stage, 
which cries out for a fair adjustment. 

In Lawrence, Mass., the leading pro- 
ducer of woolen and worsted goods, tex- 
tile unemployment has reached the high- 
est figure in 9 years. During the peak of 
war production, there were 25,000 work- 
ing on a three-shift day. Today only 
11,000 are employed on two or less shifts. 

Must Lawrence and New England 
abandon their progress in order to meet 
competition? To cut human standards 
is never a solution to any problem. 
President Truman has outlined a plan to 
help the backward areas of the world as 
a practical step toward securing that 
well-being which is the surest guaranty 
of peace. 

As evidence of our good intention, I 
believe that we should begin at home—in 
the United States of America. Competi- 
tive advantage based on starvation wages 
would undermine all that we have ac- 
complished as a nation, and would 
threaten us more seriously than recog- 
nized dangers from an outside source. 
Our task then is to raise standards in- 
stead of lowering them. 

Gov. Chester Bowles, of Connecticut, 
aware of the challenge, has suggested 
one solution. He has proposed that 
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State manufacturers associations of New 
England raise a $500,000 fund to help 
labor unions—“particularly the textile 
workers, in their efforts to organize 
southern labor.” 

He told the New England Council that 
such a suggestion would help to curb the 
flight of certain fields of manufacturing 
away from Northern States to the South. 

No other single step would demonstrate 
our New England understanding of democ- 
racy and labor-management relations and at 
the same time provide us with a solid protec- 
tion against the attraction of sweat-shop 
operators south of the Mason-Dixon line— 


Bowles said. 

Whatever action may or may not be 
taken on these proposals, we know that 
collective bargaining is here to stay and 
that its area of operations will be ex- 
tended as we write the new charter of 
industrial democracy. 

At this session of the Congress, we 
have the opportunity to accelerate this 
progress by raising the minimum wage 
to a level that will establish fair compe- 
tition and raise the general standard of 
living to a point where the whole econ- 
omy will benefit. 

The present minimum of 40 cents per 
hour, pegged to depression years, is ut- 
terly unreal in the light of present price- 
wage ratios. It is feudal in concept, and 
a glaring weakness in that floor of se- 
curity which we have promised to es- 
tablish for all workers in our Nation, 

Figures compiled by the United States 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, 
comparing the year 1932 with 1948, show 
that the national income increased 420 
percent, but that the income of all em- 
Ployees increased 335 percent. The av- 
erage hourly earnings in manufacturing 
were 47 cents in 1932 and $1.33 in 1948, 
up 183 percent. They did not keep pace, 
by a wide margin, with the percentage in- 
crease in national income. 

Within the textile industry, there were 
similar discrepancies. In certain areas, 
unorganized workers received wages far 
less than other workers in the same in- 
dustry who lived in labor-conscious re- 
gions. They did not receive their just 
due, and unwittingly cooperated in weak- 
ening the position of those who had made 
some progress, 

Because labor constitutes almost half 
of the whole population, the well-being 
of the wage earner is necessary for the 
success of American enterprise. Wages 
and salaries which our working men and 
women receive, are the purchasing power 
which buys the output of our industries 
and the produce of our farms. 

A minimum wage below subsistence 
levels is a drag on the consumption of 
goods and services on that widespread 
demand without which prosperity would 
falter and recede. 

In his message to Congress on May 24, 
1937, President Roosevelt called for legis- 
lation establishing minimum wages and 
maximum hours. He said, and I quote: 

The time has arrived for us to take further 
action to extend the frontiers of social prog- 
ress. Our Nation, so richly endowed with 
natural resources and with a capable and in- 
dustrious population should be able to de- 
vise ways and means of insuring to all our 
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able-bodied men and women a fair day’s pay 
for a fair day’s work. 

A self-supporting and self-respecting de- 
mocracy can plead no justification for the 
existence of child labor, no economic reason 
for chiseling workers“ wages or stretching 
workers’ hours. 


The result was the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, which provided a mini- 
mum straight-time hourly rate of 40 
cents for all workers. Our Nation has 
grown in productivity and in wealth 
since 1938, without a compensatory in- 
crease in the minimum v age. 

In the summer of 1945, 58 percent of 
the workers in tobacco manufacturing 
and 47 percent of all textile workers were 
receiving less than 65 cents per hour. 
Although organized labor has succeeded 
since then in winning improved rates the 
progress has not been uniform. Some 
workers in nonunion areas have received 
no increases. It is this pattern which 
may be used by the reactionary elements 
to lure industry to sweatshop areas, dis- 
locating our economy and opening the 
way for disastrous wage-cuts which 
would shrivel purchasing power and lead 
inevitably to depression. 

Unless we increase the minimum wage 
to a reasonable level that will eliminate 
unfair competition, and give some sort 
of substance to that necessity known as 
a living wage. 

Is it not a contradiction to have a $16- 
a-week minimum wage on the books for 
those who are werking when we provide 
$20 a week and more for those who col- 
lect unemployment compens- tion? 

To me this is tacit admission that the 
legal floor for wages in manufacturing is 
obsolete. Should we fail to raise and 
strengthen it, we shall find ourselves in 
the contradictory position of continuing 
to place a high premium on unemploy- 
ment. 

There are still 1,500,000 workers, cov- 
ered by the present act, who do not re- 
ceive 75 cents per hour. Here is a poten- 
tial market for goods and services which 
we keep out of circulation, a market iso- 
lated and crippled by lack of purchasing 
power. 

The modern, conscientious and fair- 
minded employer knows that production 
depends upon teamwork. There is the 
human factor of morale which is an 
asset in any business. These men do not 
consider their employees as inanimate 
commodities to be exploited to the limit. 

But these respectable employers are 
threatened by sweatshop operators who 
cut labor costs to the bone and undersell 
them. To protect these employers as 
well as their workers from cut-throat 
competition, and to provide insurance 
against any possible depression, I believe 
that it is necessary to pass the bill we are 
considering. 

Unorganized workers have not been 
granted postwar wage increases. They 
have and are suffering from this inequit- 
able situation. We simply propose to 
raise them from the cellar of a WPA sub- 
sistence budget and grant them a living 
wage which will replace fiction with 
reality. 

Our purpose is not only to establish a 
minimum wage of 75 cents per hour in 
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all industry, but to develop procedures 
by which industry committees composed 
of employer, labor, and public representa- 
tives, would set higher rates wherever 
possible, up to $1 an hour. 

In fact, our emphasis is not on the 
floor itself, but to help workers make 
progress from that foundation. We can- 
not call it progress when so many have 
been bypassed and left behind in the 
development of our economy. Until this 
lack of proportion is corrected, we are 
ever in danger from those extremes 
which provoke economic and social up- 
heavals. 

Confining my remarks in closing to the 
vital interests of New England employers 
and workers, I say that this bill must 
pass to protect our textile industry from 
destruction. 

Sweatshop operators are setting up 
shop in Puerto Rico where they are 
granted total exemption from all prop- 
erty and income taxes until 1959. Puerto 
Rico pays nothing into the United States 
Treasury. Although subject to the pro- 
visions of our already obsolete Fair La- 
bor Standards Act, an exception is made 
in this case. For example, the present 
minimum wage for textile employees on 
that island is 25 cents. 

How can we possibly compete with such 
slave labor? There is no import duty on 
such goods when they are shipped to the 
mainland for sale. Furthermore, our 
Federal Government gives millions of 
dollars to Puerto Rico. 

Add up all these one-sided facts and 
the sum conclusion is that the United 
States is subsidizing unfair competition 
at its worst. Do you want to strip our 
New England textile workers of all hu- 
man dignity, force them back into a 
primitive struggle for existence, and en- 
gage in tooth and claw competition with 
the $10 a week worker in Puerto Rico? 

Not if conscience is awake. 

Rather, we should try to raise the 
standards of Puerto Ricans by estab- 
lishing a decent minimum wage in the 
United States proper, and by insisting 
that labor standards on the island shall 
conform as nearly as possible to the 
higher level which is so necessary for 
mainland workers. 

This can be accomplished only through 
Federal legislation. To improve the well- 
being of all labor, and to encourage 
healthy competition, we should enact into 
5 the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1949. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. DAVENPORT]. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, 
my chief interest in this bill is from the 
standpoint of the retail merchants. I 
publish a paper in my home town and I 
have to service every week about 100 of 
these small retailers. They have been on 
my back for the past 6 months because 
they have been worried to death that 
there is going to be a bill passed here 
which will create a great hardship for 
the little retailer. 

I wish to congratulate the Committee 
on Education and Labor for the remark- 
ably good job it has done in the Lesinski 
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bill and the very realistic approach in 
the matter of wages and hours so far as 
the retail stores of our Nation are con- 
cerned. As a matter of fact, the Lesin- 
ski bill goes even further in the interests 
of the retailer because it exempts retail 
establishments which were covered under 
the 1938 act if they did more than 50 
percent of their business in interstate 
sales or services. Therefore, I am glad 
to be able to go back home and assure 
my little retail merchants that this is a 
bill that they can live with and a bill 
that is not going to hurt them at all. 
While I rise in support of the bill and 
while I am going to vote for its passage, 
I do so with great reluctance and some 
misgivings. This is not the minimum- 
wage law that we promised the people of 
our country. 

It is not the minimum-wage law that 
we so bravely talked about in our cam- 
paign speeches last fall. It does not pro- 
vide adequate coverage. I do not believe 
that 75 cents an hour minimum goes far 
enough, According to the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics at least $1.25 an hour is 
necessary to maintain the American 
standard of living, and anything below 
this figure is unrealistic, 

That great American labor leader, 
Philip Murray, said this last fall: 

The way to stop communism in this coun- 
try is for all Americans to enjoy full em- 
ployment, a high standard of living, and a 


minimum wage enough to prevent individual 
hardships. 


Walter Reuther, another great leader 
of American labor, president of the Unit- 
ed Automobile Workers, in a speech he 
made at the Auto Workers Convention 
last July said: 

In our search for both bread and freedom, 
the totalitarianism of neither fascism nor 
communism offers the answer; nor does a re- 
turn to the boom and bust economics of a 
reckless system of laissez faire. Wages must 
be increased so that the buying power of the 
American people can be expanded to permit 
the purchase of the things that our fac- 
tories and farms are able to produce, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mutter], 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
present 40-cent minimum-wage rate has 
been in effect since 1938. In 1946 the 
other body passed a bill increasing that 
to 65 cents. That bill did not pass this 
House. There can be no doubt that s 
75-cent minimum-wage rate as of toda; 
is literally minimum. I intend to sup 
port the bill as reported to the House b 
the Committee of the Whole only becaus: 
that is the best bill we can get at th 
present time. The bill does not go fa 
enough. It does not include all thc 
workers who should be included. 

I want to take this occasion to repeat 
what I have previously said on many oc- 
casions: “A government that undertakes 
to set fair labor standards for private 
industry should set the example by es- 
tablishing such standards for govern- 
ment employees.” Postal workers and 
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all Federal employees are entitled to in- 
creased compensation and should get it, 
Bills pending before this House to im- 
_ prove their working conditions should 
also be enacted into law. 

I trust that this bill will prevail, that 
it will set a minimum wage of 75 cents 
an hour and that it will bring under its 
jurisdiction the largest possible number 
of American workers. The bill should 
not be emasculated with exemptions. I 
strongly urge that increased compensa- 
tion to wage earners has never hurt an 
industry, but has always added to the 
general prosperity of the country. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, in rising in support of this bill, I 
first wish to compliment the hard-work- 
ing and able chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, the gentle- 
man from Michigan, the Honorable JOHN 
Lesrnski, and the members who have 
labored with him. 

It would have been nothing short of 
a betrayal of power if in this House of 
Representatives, organized by the Mem- 
bers elected on the Democratic platform 
of last November, a bill extending the 
coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and establishing a minimum wage of 
at least 75 cents an hour had died in 
the committee. 

There was no such betrayal of power, 
and for this the Nation is indebted to the 
integrity and the persistent industry of 
the chairman of the committee and of 
the members of that committee who stal- 
wartly stood with him in getting ap- 
proved by the committee and onto the 
floor of the House a measure which 
meets at least the minimum require- 
ments of the pledge in the Democratic 
national platform of 1948. Nor should 
the little people of the United States, 
whose votes placed us in power and with 
the mandate of keeping faith with that 
platform, be unmindful of the powerful 
driving influence of President Harry S. 
Truman and of the leadership of the 
House in insisting that democracy’s 
pledge to the people of an extended cov- 
erage and a minimum wage of at least 
75 cents an hour be kept to the strict 
letter. 

There can be no excuse for our failure 
to pass this measure. The sacred word 
of every Member of this body elected 
on the Democratic national platform of 
1948 charts the way that in honor his 
vote must be cast. There is no alterna- 
tive in good conscience for any Demo- 
crat on this issue. I repeat with em- 
phasis that this bill meets the minimum 
of our party’s campaign commitment. 
I wish that it were a stronger bill, that 
the minimum wage were set at a dollar 
an hour, certainly that there were a 
much greater extension of coverage. 
But I appreciate the practical aspects 
that present themselves in a body where 
the majority party is not so closely 
knitted by a common interest in certain 
phases of our society ag to command the 
votes necessary for passage. 

If I and many of my colleagues, who 
think that the bill should go much fur- 
ther, can accept it as the minimum ful- 
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fillment of our party’s pledge, surely it 
is not asking too much of our fellow 
Democrats, who come from the districts 
where the problems incident to urban 
employment are not so immediate, to 
meet us there on the very boundary, one 
step from which is the abandonment of 
the honor of the Democratic Party. 

This is the plank of the Democratic 
national platform of 1948 which is bind- 
ing upon every Member of this body who 
was elected as a Democrat: 

We favor the extension of the coverage of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act as recommend- 
ed by President Truman, and the adoption 
of a minimum wage of at least 75 cents an 
hour in place of the present obsolete and 
inadequate minimum of 40 cents an hour, 


It is reported that a substitute bill 
will be offered as an amendment, and 
that in this measure the minimum wage 
will be lowered from 75 to 65 cents an 
hour. They speak of this as a com- 
promise, but I think that all my loyal 
Democratic colleagues—and I make no 
distinction among loyal Democrats on 
geographical lines—will agree with me 
that no compromise is acceptable to us 
that is predicated on selling out the 
honor of the party of Jefferson, Jackson, 
Cleveland, Wilson, Roosevelt, and Tru- 
man for a difference of a dime. 

We Democrats promised the toilers of 
America a minimum wage of at least 
75 cents an hour. We did not say “at 
least 75 cents an hour, or maybe 65 
cents.” And we Democrats from way 
back in the days of Jefferson and Jack- 
son—mighty fine Democrats who gave 
the United States its first great upsurge 
in liberalism, and southern gentlemen 
they were, too, if you please—we Demo- 
crats from then on down have never 
been renegers. 

We have a lot to fight for together, we 
Democrats. The last hope of the com- 
mon people of America, and I fear of the 
world, at least in my lifetime, will be 
gone if we Democrats, who have always 
been the champions and protectors of 
the common people, permit differences, 
often only in temperaments and in 
prides, to retard us in keeping sacred our 
word to the people whose votes we needed 
to gain the power we achieved. 

That pledge of a minimum wage of not 
less than 75 cents an hour was a factor in 
my election. It was a factor in the elec- 
tion of all the Members from the large 
urban centers who made possible the 
control of this House by a Democratic 
majority, and the passage of such legis- 
lation beneficial to the Southland and to 
the agricultural areas. I think it is time 
that our fellow Democrats from other 
sections of the country should give 
thoughtful attention to the obligation 
imposed upon them to aid in the enact- 
ment of those laws so necessary for the 
welfare of the people in the urban cen- 
ters from which we come and to which 
our party pledged itself in plain and 
unequivocal language, 

Impliedly, at least, our fellow Demo- 
crats recognized this obligation in solic- 
iting and accepting our votes for meas- 
ures directly beneficial to the peoples of 
their respective districts and sufficient in 
number to break down an almost solid 
Republican opposition. The rule of fair 
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play guiding all of man’s relations with 
others commands that an obligation ac- 
cepted be discharged without bickering 
or bargaining. In advancing this sug- 
gestion, I have in mind, with great re- 
spect, the gentlemanly qualities that I 
know are innate in the characters of my 
distinguished colleagues who, although 
of the same party, have not always ap- 
proached the problems of the common 
people in great urban centers with the 
degree of sympathetic human under- 
standing which we expect of Democrats. 

There is still time for us to stand as a 
united team of Democrats. On mini- 
mum wage, the language of our pledge is 
crystal clear. It calls for an extension 
of coverage and at least a minimum wage 
of 75 cents an hour. The bill before us 
meets the minimum of that pledge. I 
hope that it will receive the vote of every 
Democrat in this Chamber. 

As to my colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle, I must leave the issue to their 
individual consciences. During the 
months of the Eighty-first Congress I 
have been charmed by the warm per- 
sonal attributes of my distinguished Re- 
publican colleagues. I know that they 
work hard in their offices, as do all of us, 
and that they are no less attentive to the 
many duties devolving upon Members of 
this body than are my colleagues of the 
Democratic Party. But I have seen no 
signs of constructive leadership. Even 
the brilliant mind and experienced abil- 
ity of the courteous and esteemed minor- 
ity leader can make nothing of a party 
without either a program or a hope. He 
is the captain on a wrecked and battered 
ship, floating derelict on the seas, with 
no power to propel it, no chart to guide 
its course, and the survivors of its crew 
in panic. 

In a changing world, with a broaden- 
ing vision of the dignity of all men, the 
Republican Party remained too long 
wedded to special privilege. While the 
world moved on, and earnest young men 
and women came from our high schools 
and our colleges with the determination 
that our Government must be the instru- 
mentality of service to all our people, the 
Republican Party continued in its horse- 
and-buggy ride with special privilege. 
Surely I cannot begrudge it the one trib- 
ute it has earned. It has kept faithfully 
its marital vows to special privilege— 
“until death do us part.” 

It would be unfair, however, not to 
mention that among my Republican col- 
leagues are some who, in the absence of 
a constructive party program, do follow 
the chart of their consciences. Some 
there are who have stood with us for 
public housing and for other measures 
making for the welfare of our country 
and the contentment of our people. In 
the tomorrow of the Republican Party, 
when again, let us hope, it will take its 
proper place in our two-party system, 
not as the servitor of special privilege, 
but as a wholesome instrumentality for 
the expression of the political concepts 
of a modern generation, they will be 
among its leaders. From them I have 
complete confidence, we will receive sup- 
port for the minimum-wage bill. Their 
names they will glorify by the affirma- 
tive votes recorded on the roll call. 
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To me it is an especially happy occa- 
sion that, after 36 years of battling for 
the establishment of minimum-wage 
legislation, I am privileged to speak in 
the Congress of the United States for the 
increase of the hourly wage to be paid 
the least of our workers to 75 cents. In 
1913 there came to me the opportunity, 
as the chairman of the Illinois Senate 
Vice and Wage Commission, just turned 
30 and holding my first public office as 
lieutenant governor of Illinois, to startle 
the Nation from its complacency. 

If my colleagues will turn to the old 
newspaper files of that period they will 
gain some idea of the profound depths 
to which the conscience of the Nation 
was touched by the revelations brought 
out by the investigation of which I was 
the chairman. Suffice here to say that 
as a result, President Woodrow Wilson 
sent for our commission, threw the pow- 
erful force of his administration behind 
our work, 32 States of the Union joined 
with us in pursuing its purposes, and in 
the year of 1913 following the exposures 
of employment conditions by our com- 
mittee nine State minimum-wage laws 
were enacted. 

Let me name the States which in 1913 
started the minimum-wage procession: 


California, Colorado, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. In my 


own State of Illinois, from whence came 
the impetus for this great movement, the 
reactionary interests defeated us by the 
power of a lobby which knew all the 
tricks. The most telling argument used 
by this lobby was that a national mini- 
mum-wage law was the shoe that would 
fit the foot and, until the time of such a 
national minimum-wage law, the big in- 
terests of Illinois should not be penalized 
in competition with other States. 

Hiram W. Johnson was then the gov- 
ernor of California, in my opinion one 
of the greatest chief executives that we 
have ever known in these United States. 
I quote from a letter dated March 28, 
1913, sent from the executive office at 
Sacramento and signed by Hiram W. 
Johnson, governor of California: 

Permit me first to congratulate you upon 
the very excellent results thus far attained. 
Your commission has awakened a Nation- 
wide interest in the subject and has given 
to all of those dealing with this and kindred 
subjects added zest to their undertaking. I 
am endeavoring to have passed by the pres- 
ent legislature a bill for the appointment of 
a minimum-wage commission and it is my 
hope and desire that this commission may 
investigate not omy this question of mini- 
mum wage but every related subject, and 
that it may act in conjunction with your 
commission and others that may be appoint- 
ed in various States. At any rate, rely upon 
our hearty cooperation in the work that you 
have undertaken. 


In Oregon where the commission had 
prescribed a minimum wage of $8.25 a 
week for women working 54 hours a week 
in industry, the distinguished chairman 
of the commission made this statement: 


An industry which does not pay its em- 
ployees enough to cover their necessary costs 
of living is a parasite on the homes of the 
poor and is subsidized by its employees. If 
any industry is so important to the com- 
munity as to deserve to be maintained by a 
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subsidy, such a subsidy should come from 
some other source than its working girls. 


Mr. Chairman, I feel that my col- 
leagues will appreciate emotions that 
fill me today. The batle for a fair and 
living wage for every worker everywhere 
was the battle of my youthful years. 
How could it have been otherwise when 
girls and women employed in fashion- 
able stores testified before me that their 
wages were $2, $3, $4, seldom more than 
$5 a week and the employers testified 
that while they paid these wages, they 
knew from their own investigations that 
no girl or woman then could live on less 
than $8 a week? 

It is good to have lived to see the prin- 
ciple of the minimum wage fixed in the 
laws of my country. To be a Member 
of the Eighty-first Congress and to have 
a small part in raising the minimum 
wage to 75 cents an hour is to me the 
full measure of satisfaction for a life's 
work. : 

May I in closing, Mr. Chairman, quote 
from the printed report of my commit- 
tee 36 years ago?— 


Another change is impending. The feel- 
ing is rife in this country that the pay of his 
employees should not solely depend upon the 
will or the whim of the employer. The be- 
lief is widespread and deep-rooted that every 
capable and faithful employee should have 
not only a living wage but a fair one. 

The popular demand for a fair wage is 
founded upon right. Surely what was right 
in the case of the slave, the apprentice, and 
the domestic—what is right in the case of 
today's horse and ox would not be unjust or 
unreasonable in the case of the employee 
who devotes to his or her employer full time 
and labor every working day in the year. The 
man, woman, boy, or girl who does this earns 
his or her full living—has as much right to 
an honest wage as the employer has to his 
profits—and when in health should need no 
assistance from relative, friend, stranger, or 
the poor fund. 

Gratifying results have sprung from the 
work inaugurated by this committee. Its in- 
quiries with respect to the wage question were 
searching, exhaustive, and unparalleled. 
The committee did what had never been done 
in any State in the case of women and girls 
employed in stores—it held its sessions in 
public and required merchant princes to 
appear and testify as to wages paid. That 
many store employees have been poorly paid 
has always been known, but the extent of 
this wrong as brought out by this testimony 
was a revelation. The proceedings chal- 
lenged the attention and aroused the in- 
terest of people generally in every State in 
the Union. The press gave the testimony to 
the entire country. General agitation fol- 
lowed, and many employers, upon reading the 
startling developments, instituted inquiries 
of their own which resulted in the voluntary 
increase of pay. 

The members of this committee regard 
with contempt the cry raised by a few em- 
ployers and their paid emissaries that the 
public hearings conducted by it tended to 
asperse the integrity of the women and girls 
of Illinois and of the entire country who work 
for a living. Small and miserable though 
her pay may be, the average woman or girl 
worker in the United States is not surpassed 
in virture by any of her sisters, rich or poor, 
in any country. But a starvation wage has 
never yet promoted virtue in any land, and 
thousands of girls and women in our own 
country might today bless happy homes had 
they been paid a decent wage by those whose 
fortunes they helped to build. A minimum- 
wage law will not prevent all from going 
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wrong, but it will leave no girl or woman to 
suffer from hunger and cold and absolute 
misery and will save many indeed from the 
sad fate that has come to so many of that. 
sex because of a system captained by greed 
and inhumanity. 

Many good men and women profess to be- 
lieve that the world would soon go to smash 
if every person, whether fond of work or 
play, should always have sufficient food, 
clothing and shelter. Other good men and 
women think that the world would not be 
bettered were sunlight, pure air, and good 
water to be had only by the industrious 
and the rich—believe that the world would 
be better than it is if no innocent person 
should ever know from experience the suffer- 
ing and the mortifications born of want in 
the midst of plenitude. Their doctrine is 
that neither misfortune nor improvidence 
should deprive any man's dependents of 
enough to eat or to wear, of either com- 
fortable fire or decent roof—that the right 
to such is not subordinate to the untaxed 
and unrestricted privileges of natural light 
and heat, of air and water. Their theory is 
that hunger and cold breed misery, that 
misery breeds crime. 

This does not mean that all persons should 
be on perfect equality, that all should have 
the same of everything, that all should share 
alike, think alike, act alike, look alike. 

No, we do not want all of these equalities— 
we want joys, distinctions and triumphs, we 
want rivalries, jealousies and sorrows, that 
may be our very own. But there are in- 
equalities that should not exist, injustices 
that should die. There is too much food, 
fuel, wealth, and humanity in every land to 
leave room for hunger, cold, and the heart- 
aches of poverty. 


This, Mr. Chairman, was my philo- 
sophy 36 years ago. It is the philosophy 
by which I have lived my life. It is the 
philosophy which shall guide me in vot- 
ing for this bill raising the minimum 
wage to 75 cents an hour. My only re- 
gret is that the minimum is not estab- 
lished at $1 and the coverage extended 
to cover all workers everywhere. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I favor a flexible, minimum wage. 
I propose that we utilize the same prin- 
ciple that we embodied in the original 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938—the 
fixing of a relatively modest statutory 
minimum, which might be raised gradu- 
ally if conditions warrant, or be lower 
somewhat if there should be a drastic fail 
in the price level, This principle is em- 
bodied in the Lucas substitute. 

You will recall that, when the Fair 
Labor Standards Act became effective 
October 24, 1938, it contained statutory 
provisions for a rising floor under wages 
and for a descending ceiling over hours. 

The statutory minimum wage for the 
first year, ending October 24, 1939, was 
25 cents an hour. The statutory mini- 
mum for the year ending October 24, 
1940, was 30 cents an hour. No further 
change in the statutory minimum was 
provided until October 24, 1945, when it 
rose to 40 cents an hour. However, by 
July 1944 all industries subject to the 
provisions of the act had established 
minimum-wage rates of 40 cents or more 
through the action of industry commit- 
tees appointed by and working with the 
Wage and Hour Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Now, from October 1938 to December 
1948 the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
of consumers’ prices has increased by a 
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little under 71 percent. If that is ap- 
plied to the original 25-cent minimum— 
to get its equivalent today—we find it is 
about 43 cents. But since I think we 
would all agree that 25 cents is a very 
low minimum even in 1938, let us take in- 
stead the goal set at that time, of 40 cents 
an hour. Since July 1944 the cost of 
living has gone up about 36 percent. So, 
on the basis of December 1948 prices, a 
cost-of-living adjustment would bring 
the 40-cent minimum, which became 
really effective in July 1944, up to about 
55 cents—actually 54.4—and not 75 cents. 
We are all conscious of the fact that the 
cost of living has been coming down in 
the last few months, particularly prices 
of food, and, recentiy, prices of clothing. 
By December they were down nearly 2 
percent from their all-time record of last 
September, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and all of us know that 
they are at least a little lower now, in 
August, than they were before Christ- 
mas. So, if we had today’s figures on 
cost of living, today’s equivalent of that 
40-cent minimum wage might be nearer 
52 or 53 cents. 

But the exact figure is not the point. 
We all agree that some account should be 
taken of the rise in living costs in the 
Jast 10 years. But my real concern is 
that today prices are falling, business is 
slackening, some factory workers are 
being laid off, and some unemployment 
is appearing in various parts of the coun- 
try. We do not know how far this will go. 
As consumers, we hope that the prices of 
everyday things we buy will go lower. 
We have been working for just this for 
along time. But we all hope that those 
falling prices will come because of larger 
production, and that the declines will be 
orderly, not sudden and disastrous as 
they were in 1920-21. We hope, too, that 
the economic readjustment to peacetime 
levels of buying will soon be completed, 
and that we can go forward then to long 
years of prosperity. But no man can 
say today what the level of prices will 
be 5 years from now. Prices of raw ma- 
terials and wages are costs that deter- 
mine what prices must be charged for 
the products of our industry. If indus- 
try is to go through a period of readjust- 
ment, do we want to fix one important 
part of its costs, by law, at a level which 
a lot of factories and warehouses and 
stores are not paying, even today, in 
the midst of the greatest prosperity and 
the highest profits in history? We are at 
a turning point in the business cycle. Is 
this not the time to adopt a reasonable 
Federal wage policy that will not hamper 
industry in keeping people employed 
through such a period of readjustment? 

I do not know what the minimum 
should be, of course. None of us knows, 
I think the one notable fact to be in the 
minds of Congress, primarily, is that the 
40-cent minimum, modest as that is, was 
achieved on a rising economy and an 
expanding industry. Today, while the 
profit situation, as I indicated in my 
earlier statement, in many industries, 
though not in all, would justify a consid- 
erable increase in the minimum, it never- 
theless would disastrously affect many 
marginal industries, particularly those 
in the smaller towns where the wage is 
lower. 
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I know it is trite to point out that the 
theory on which the minimum wage was 
enacted was that business should have 
certain rules to go by, that management 
should be protected in its efforts to pro- 
vide a standard of living for even its 
lowest productive employees. I am 
somewhat familiar with the circum- 
stances that brought the minimum-wage 
law into operation, as a layman, of 
course. 

Nevertheless, as an observer of condi- 
tions in the plants in my part of the 
country, I believe that a minimum wage 
is justified, assuming that it is not too 
high, and that it will do a lot of good, 
and that it will be a boon to industry, 
as I think experience has shown it to 
be. I think it would be a great mistake, 
however, for us to assume that because 
the legislation has had salutary results, 
we should immediately act without mod- 
eration simply because the worthy goals 
of some of the spokesmen for the lowest- 
paid workers have been put very attrac- 
tively before us. We cannot predict the 
future; while it is impossible to get much 
flexibility—in fact, I doubt that great 
flexibility would be desired, because I feel 
that low-paid wage earners, or all wage 
earners, depend primarily not upon the 
buttress of law but upon their power in 
a free society through collective bar- 
gaining and through management un- 
derstanding, if you please, of the primary 
principles of the capitalistic system— 
that while those are the chief assets in 
our efforts to improve standards of living, 
there must be this support on the part of 
the Government that provides the floor 
for wages. The thing I fear now is that 
if we have an inflexible, rigid minimum, 
particularly if it is placed too high, we 
are going to drive many of our industries 
to the wall and create considerable un- 
employment. The reaction would be 
very harmful to our whole economy, 

What I am trying to say is that there is 
an opportunity to improve wage situa- 
tions. I think, on the whole, they are 
good. I think that the improvement 
would be rather limited, because the 
healthy economy that we have had has 
taken care of the thing just through the 
interplay of economic law, and the fact 
that wage policies pretty generally have 
been sound. I am trying to say, though 
this sounds repetitious, that I am on the 
side of the idea, of the theory, of the 
minimum wage, but I would be on the 
other side if this Congress should make 
the mistake of having an inordinate and 
rigid minimum which would create un- 
employment and would work against the 
interests of labor, and then, of course, 
ultimately of industry. 

Flexibility of the minimum wage must 
not be as bad as argued by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Burke]. The late 
Secretary of Labor and able former Sen- 
ator from Washington, Mr. Schwellen- 
bach, told the House Committee on Labor 
and Education on November 17, 1947: 

Although it is improbable in the foresee- 
able future that our industries could not 
continue indefinitely to sustain a 75-cent 
minimum wage, as a precaution against spe- 
cial situations that mar develop as a result 
of a substantial decline in economic activ- 
ity, Iam also recommending that the indus- 
try committees, already provided for in the 
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Fair Labor Standards Act, be given authority 
to reduce the minimum wage for particular 
industries from 75 cents to 65 cents an hour 
when necessary. 


There have been some charges that the 
formula to achieve flexibility in the min- 
imum wage is highly technical and diffi- 
cult to understand. To disprove this I 
wish to include the following chart, 
which reflects, in cents, the fluctuations 
in the annual minimum wage as related 
to the Consumers’ Price Index. 

How changes in the Consumers’ Price Index 

would affect the minimum wage if sec. 6 


of H. R. 5894 (Lucas substitute) were 
adopted 

Percent 

changa in in- 

ex from 

The minim ; num wage will Wie iei 170.2 (aver- 
= 530 age for 

(1935-30= 100) months end- 


ing Oct. 15, 
1948) 


130.9 —23.1 
133, 5 —21.6 
136, 2 —20.0 
138.8 —18.4 
141.4 —16,9 
144.0 —15.4 
140. 6 —13.9 
140. 3 —12.3 
151.9 —10. 8 
154. 5 —9.2 
157.1 7.7 
159.7 —6.2 
162.3 —4.6 
165.0 3.1 
167.6 —1.5 
170. 2 0 

172.8 ＋1. 5 
175.4 ＋3. 1 
178.1 +4.6 
180.7 +6.2 
183.3 +77 
185. 9 +9.2 
188. 5 +10.8 
191.1 +12.3 
193.8 13.9 
196. 4 15.4 
199.0 +16.9 
201.6 +18. 4 
204.2 +20.0 
206. 9 +21.6 
209. 5 +23.1 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. McCor- 
Mack] having resumed the chair, Mr. 
CooLEY, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Stat: of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5856) to provide for the amend- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, and for other purposes, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MULTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. CANFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement by his 
colleague, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Martin] on American for- 
eign policy in China. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr, O’HARA of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the RECORD. 
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Mr. LODGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the body of the debate on the mini- 
mum-wage bill and include a table. 

Mr. RABAUT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a copy of a radio ad- 
dress by Mr. Dave Beck, executive vice 
president, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 
and Helpers of America. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. PLUMLEY (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts), for an indefi- 
nite period, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. CLEMENTE, for the period of 
August 14 to August 29. 

To Mr. Gorpon (at the request of Mr. 
MANSFIELD), for an indefinite period, on 
account of the death of his brother. 

To Mr. O'TOOLE (at the request of Mr. 
Mourpxy), for Monday, August 8, 1949, 
on account of death in family. 

To Mrs. Norton, for an indefinite pe- 
riod, on account of illness. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. PHILLIPS] is 
recognized for 25 minutes. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE SHOULD SEE 
THAT THIS PLEDGE IS KEPT 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to call attention to 
the fact that it was a year ago this 
month, to be exact August 4, 1948, that 
the Department of State notified Im- 
perial Irrigation District of the accept- 
ance in principle of the district’s pro- 
posal relative to operation of the All- 
American Canal and construction of the 
Pilot Knob power plant. Further, the 
letter stated that— 

It is expected that it will be possible to 
submit to you at a reasonably early date a 


draft of a proposed agreement covering the 
matter. 


I know that such a draft was prepared 
and submitted to the Secretary of the 
Interior for comment in November 1948, 
So far as I know, the State Department 
has received no reply from Secretary 
Krug. It is reported that Secretary 
Krug has made the statement that he is 
awaiting a final decision in the matter by 
the Secretary of State. Imperial Irri- 
gation District has received no further 
word from the Department of State since 
the letter of August 4, 1948. 

I realize that the Department of State 
is concerned with many very important 
matters such as the Atlantic Pact and 
the Arms for Europe program, but it 
does seem that this matter, of such vital 
concern to the Imperial Irrigation Dis- 
trict, should be entitled to more con- 
sideration than it has received. I hope 
the State Department’s action in this 
matter is not typical of its procedure in 
foreign affairs. To understand what this 
is all about it is necessary that I give a 
brief description of the background. 
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The Boulder Canyon Project Act of 
December 1928, authorized the construc- 
tion of the All-American Canal and also 
granted the Imperial Irrigation District 
the right to develop the power possibili- 
ties on that canal. Before construction 
work was started the Government re- 
quired Imperial Irrigation District to ex- 
ecute a contract guaranteeing repayment 
of the cost of the canal to the United 
States. This contract is dated December 
1, 1932. 

In 1944 our Government made an 
agreement concerning Colorado River 
water with our neighbor to the south, 
Mexico. In this agreement Mexico was 
accorded certain rights to use the All- 
American Canal which created a conflict 
with Imperial’s All-American Canal 
contract. Ratification of the resulting 
agreement was completed in November 
1945, and immediately Imperial Irriga- 
tion District sought ways and means to 
bring its All-American Canal contract 
in line with the agreement. In the 
meantime our Government had refused 
to allo Imperial to proceed with the 
development of the Pilot Knob power 
site on the All-American Canal—the 
most valuable of the several power possi- 
bilities on that canal—on the theory that 
it was concerned in the Mexican agree- 
ment. 

Although several informal discussions 
were held by the district with repre- 
sentatives of the State Department and 
the Interior Department, it was not until 
September 1947 that the district was able 
to secure a meeting of those concerned. 
Here is what followed: 

September 1947: A meeting was held in 
Los Angeles by the representatives of the 
Department of State, the Department of 
the Interior, the Department of Justice, 
the American Section, International 
Boundary and Water Commission, Unit- 
ed States and Mexico, and Imperial Irri- 
gation District. As a result of this meet- 
ing and as suggested by the Department 
of State; 

December 1947: The district sub- 
mitted a proposal to the Department of 
State under which the district’s All- 
American Canal contract would be 
brought into accord with the Mexican 
treaty; 

August 1948: The Department of 
State notified the district, as I have pre- 
viously mentioned, that the district’s 
proposal was acceptable in principle and 
a draft of the contract would be pre- 
pared for submission to the district— 
this draft has never been so submitted; 

November 1948: A draft of the con- 
tract was submitted to the Secretary of 
the Interior for comment. No action has 
been taken to date by the Secretary of 
the Interior; 

August 1949: The district is still await- 
ing a decision in the matter. 

Mr. Speaker, this matter is of vital 
concern to Imperial Irrigation District. 
The district is badly in need of the power 
which could be produced at the Pilot 
Knob plant. It has now been waiting 
since November 1944, for permission to 
proceed with the installation. This 
plant could produce several hundred mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours of electrical energy 
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each year. Because of the delay, con- 
struction of the plant now will cost the 
district several million dollars more than 
it would have a few years ago, and the 
district has lost the revenue which it 
would have received from the sale of 
the power. More than that, it has meant 
the use of some 250,000 barrels of fuel 
oil a year to generate the energy which 
would otherwise have been produced at 
Pilot Knob. This is an irreplaceable loss 
of our dwindling petroleum supplies. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that it is the 
duty of our Government that as long 
as the interests of the United States are 
fully safeguarded, the contract it made 
with Imperial Irrigation District under 
the provisions of the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act should be lived up to; we must 
keep faith with our people. 

Perhaps the Department of State can 
explain why this exceedingly long delay 
has been necessary and why, after it 
notified the district the proposal was ac- 
ceptable in principal, it has not been 
possible in over a year to at least have 
a draft of the contract for submission 
to the district. Certainly the way in 
which the interests of Imperial Irriga- 
tion District have been treated is not a 
good example of how the Federal Gov- 
ernment is presumed to conduct its af- 
fairs under the Constitution. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
and Friday of this week, after the com- 
pletion of business on the Speaker’s desk 
and the conclusion of special orders here- 
tofore granted, I may address the House 
for 30 minutes on each occasion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DURHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


BUYING VOTES BY PUTTING THE BITE ON 
THE TAXPAYER 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, although Big Steel may not be 
doing it for that purpose, the result of 
their actions is nevertheless to help 
Harry Truman squeeze the public for 
political support. 

It is the claim of Phil Murray, presi- 
dent of the CIO, and his CIO that they 
are responsible for the election of Harry 
S. Truman. 

Mr. Truman, during his campaign, 
made the CIO and Murray certain prom- 
ises in return for their political support, 
and Murray is demanding payment. 

He and his subordinates have an in 
at the White House, and it is commonly 
rumored that Murray dictates the labor 
policy of the President. 

Be that as it may, it is quite evident 
that the President is making an effort to 
pay for the political support he received 
during the campaign. He not only has 
gone along with Murray and Green in 
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demanding the repeal of the basic prin- 
ciples of the Taft-Hartley Act, a promise 
on which he cannot make good, but he 
loses no opportunity to assist Murray and 
the CIO in putting the bite on the rest 
of us. 

When the CIO strike in Big Steel was 
called, Murray knew very well that he 
not only could depend upon the President 
only for support in the negotiations, but 
that the law-enforcing agencies would 
make no worth-while effort to interfere 
with the brutal beatings, the many viola- 
tions of law, which Murray’s CIO organi- 
zations—without any protest from him— 
use as an everyday policy in connection 
with some of their strikes. 

The President, whose duty it is to up- 
hold the law, to accept the law as enacted 
by the Congress, is now aiding Murray 
and his CIO in bypassing that law. 

Instead of using the Taft-Hartley Act 
to aid in a settlement of the present 
strike in Big Steel, President Truman 
ignores the law and insists that Big Steel 
agree to the appointment of a fact-find- 
ing board. 

Big Steel demurred, but in the end it 
was forced to capitulate. The board was 
appointed, and as anyone could have 
anticipated, its members will undoubted- 
ly return a finding granting a substantial 
share of the union’s demands. Perhaps 
it will recommend the granting of pen- 
sions to the CIO workers, to be paid for 
of course at the expense of everyone who 
in any way uses steel in any form. No 
doubt, it will also recommend an increase 
in wages. 

Big Steel will probably be forced to ac- 
cept the findings and pay the workers 
more in one form or another. 

But that may not hurt Big Steel. The 
increase won't be taken out of the stock- 
holders and it will undoubtedly in some 
way arrange to conserve funds for de- 
preciation and whatever experiments it 
may find necessary to carry on. 

Steel will just pass the cost on to the 
consumer. That has been the policy in 
the past and no doubt it will be the policy 
in the future. ' 

So what is the net result? The Presi- 
dent helps out his political allies by ap- 
pointing a committee which will make a 
report which will force steel to grant at 
least a portion of their demands—and 
no doubt the demands were formulated 
with a compromise in mind. Steel passes 
the cost along to the consumer and every- 
body pays the cost for the votes which, 
through favoritism, Harry Truman 
purchases from Phil Murray and his CIO. 

It is what they call the double squeeze. 
The unions and the steel industry join in 
squeezing the taxpayer, and out of the 
squeeze comes no benefit to anyone ex- 
cept to Truman and his political allies, 
A sweet little game if you can work it. 


DILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H. R. 2290. An act to provide for coopera- 
tion by the Smithsonian Institution with 
State, educational, and scientific organiza- 
tions in the United States for continuing 
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paleontological investigations in areas which 
will be flooded by the construction of Gov- 
ernment dams; and 

H. R. 3982. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to sell certain lands to 
the Sisters of St. Joseph in A ‘zona, Inc., of 
Tucson, Ariz., to consolidate the Desert 
Laboratory Experimenta: Area of the South- 
western Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, August 9, 1949, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


841. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, Federal Works 
Agency, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “To amend the ‘Second Supple- 
mental National Defense Appropriation Act, 
1943,’ approved October 26, 1942 (56 Stat. 
990, 999) and for other purposes"; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BRYSON: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H. R. 4692. A bill to provide for the exten- 
sion of the term of certain patents of per- 
sons who served in the military or naval 
forces of the United States during World 
War II; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1214). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PETERSON: Committee on Public 
Lands. H. R. 5620. A bill permitting the 
use, for public purposes, of certain land in 
Hot Springs, N. Mex.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1215). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1485. A bill for the relief of Josephine 
Lisitano; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1206). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2854. A bill for the relief of Wade H. 
Noland; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1207). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DENTON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3081. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Doro- 
thy M. Evans; with an amendment (Rept. No, 
1208). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H. R. 3863. A bill for the relief of Carl G. 
Ballard; with an amendment (Rept. No, 
1209). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4095. A bill for the relief of W. P. 
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Bartel; without amendment (Rept. No. 1210). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4777. A bill for the relief of J. D. 
Lecky; without amendment (Rept. No. 1211). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4889. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Jack 
J. O'Connell: without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1212). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. DENTON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5582. A bill for the relief of the Belle 
Isle Cab Co., Inc.; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1213). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BEALL: 

H. R. 5912. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act to 
restrict the sale on credit of beverages, ex- 
cept beer and light wines, not consumed on 
the premises where sold; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BREHM: 

H. R. 5913. A bill to authorize the exchangs 
of certain lands of the United States sit- 
uated in Ross County, Ohio, for lands within 
the Symmes Creek purchase unit in Law- 
rence County, Ohio, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GILMER: 

H. R. 5914. A bill to provide for the leas- 
ing of the lands and real estate of members 
of the Osage Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma 
who do not have certificates of competency, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: 

H. R. 5915. A bill to provide for direct Fed- 
eral loans to meet the housing needs of mod- 
erate-income families, to provide liberalized 
credit to reduce the cost of housing for such 
families, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

H. R. 5916. A bill to provide for military 
ald to China; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By WILLIAM L. PFEIFFER: 

H.R.5917. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924 to classify as nonquota im- 
migrants the husbands of certain female 
ministers and professors admitted to the 
United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SASSCER: 

H. R. 5918. A bill to authorize commis- 
sioned officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps to administer certain 
oaths, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

H. R. 5919. A bill to authorize the President 
to conclude executive travel agreements to 
expedite international travel and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 5920. A bill to provide for payment 
of amounts due mentally incompetent per- 
sonnel of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey and Public Health Service; to the Come 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 5921. A bill to terminate lump-sum 
benefits provided by law to certain Reserve 
officers of the Navy and Air Force; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 5922. A bill to provide for military 
aid to China; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
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By Mrs. NORTON: 

H. Res. 318. Resolution authorizing the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
approve payment of gratuities during the 
recess of Congress; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. Res. 319. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 4495, a bill to provide 
additional benefits for certain postmasters, 
officers, and employees in the postal field 
service with respect to annual and sick leave, 
longevity pay, and promotion, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 5923. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Cora 
B. Jones and James C, Jones; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY; 

H. R. 5924. A bill for the relief of Dr. Coen- 
raad Moorrees and his wife, Louisa; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 5925. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mario 

Stefanini; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H. R. 5926. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Governali; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 5927. A bill for the relief of Dr. Su- 
zanne Van Amerongen; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

H. R. 5928. A bill for the relief of Ernest 
(Anastasios) Aslanis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEANE: 

H. Res. 317. Resolution for the relief of 
Mrs. Ruth Bankhead; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1394. By Mr. RICH: Petition of employees 
of General Roofing Co., Bradford, Pa., pro- 
testing the inclusion of title I, National 
Housing Act, in omnibus housing bill (H. R. 
5631) and favoring independent status on a 
permanent basis; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

1395. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mr. 
James J. Laughlin, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C., relative to requesting the 
impeachment of Judge Samuel Kaufman, 
southern district of New York, for conduct 
of the kind indulged in in the Hiss case; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 


SENATE 


Tuespay, AuGust 9, 1949 


(Legislative day of Thursday, June 2, 
1949) 


The Senate met at 12-0’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. H. de la Costa, S. J., of ila, 
Philippine Republic, offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty and eternal God, who in Thy 
inscrutable providence didst unite in 
friendship nations so widely separate in 
space, in customs, and in traditions as 
are the United States of America and the 
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Republic of the Philippines, who in Thy 
wisdom didst fashion that bond of friend- 
ship so firmly that the searing heat of 
global war has not availed to dissolve it. 

Thou knowest, O God, how on the 
blasted hills of Bataan and on Leyte’s 
bloody beaches Filipinos and Americans, 
equal partners in an unequal struggle, 
fought shoulder to shoulder for the free- 
doms Thou hast taught them to prize 
above life itself, and putting their trust 
in Thee, died that those freedoms might 
live. 

Grant, then, O Lord, in Thy abounding 
mercy, that this bond between us, ce- 
mented by our commingled blood, an- 
nealed in the crucible of battle, may not 
succumb to the slow, insidious acids of an 
uneasy peace, but rather that we may 
work out our common problems in the 
light of Thy unfailing wisdom, which 
Thou hast never refused to those who 
humbly and earnestly ask for it, as we do 
now. Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr.- Lucas, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
August 8, 1949, was dispensed with. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 3751) to transfer a 
tower located on the Lower Souris Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge to the Interna- 
tional Peace Garden, Inc., North Dakota, 
and it was signed by che Vice President. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. LUCAS. I .uggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their nanes: 


Aiken Hill Millikin 
Anderson Hoey Morse 
Baldwin Holland Mundt 
Brewster Humphrey Murray 
Bridges Hunt Myers 
Butler Ives Neely 

Byrd Jenner O'Conor 
Cain Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Tex, Pepper 
Chapman Johnston. S. C. Reed 
Chavez Kefauver Robertson 
Connally Kem Russell 
Cordon Kerr Saltonstall 
Donnell Kilgore Schoeppel 
Dougias Knowland Smith, Maine 
Downey Langer Smith, N. J. 
Dulles Lodge Sparkman 
Eastland Long Stennis 
Ecton Lucas Taft 
Ellender McCarran Taylor 
Ferguson y Thomas, Okla 
Flanders McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Frear McFarland Thye 
Pulbright McGrath Tobey 
George McKellar Vandenberg 
Gillette McMahon Watkins 
Graham Magnuson Wherry 
Green Malone Wiley 
Gurney Martin Williams 
Hayden Maybank Young 
Hendrickson Miller 
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Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. Typrncs] is 
absent on public business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
WITHERS] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRIĊKER] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] is detained on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of or- 
ders of the Commissioner of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service suspending de- 
portation as well as a list of the persons in- 
volved, together with a complete and de- 
tailed statement of the facts and pertinent 
provisions of law as to each alien and the 
reason for ordering suspension of deporta- 
tion (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina and Mr. 
LANGER members of the committee on the 
part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the General So- 
ciety, Sons of the Revolution, assembled in 
the city of Newport, R. I., favoring the en- 
actment of legislation to provide the neces- 
sary funds to complete the repair and res- 
toration of the Victory Monument at York- 
town, Va.; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 

Resolutions adopted by the South Miami 
Townsend Club, No. 1, and the Miami Town- 
send Club, No. 22, both in the State of Flor- 
ida, favoring the enactment of the so-called 
Townsend plan, providing old-age assist- 
ance; to the Committee on Finance. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition from 
the Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, Ill., signed by Kwan Lao 
Chan, president, relating to the internal af- 
fairs of China; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition, 
signed by Jobo Santiago, president of Union 
Local 23853, Christiansted, St. Croix, V. I., 
relating to the Resident Commissioner for 
the Virgin Islands; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Mrs. Rhoda R. B. Wood, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
praying for the enactment of the so-called 
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Barden bill, providing Federal aid to educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ECTON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

H. R. 3589. A bill to convey to the city of 
Miles City, State of Montana, certain lands 
in Custer County, Mont., for use as an indus- 
trial site; without amendment (Rept. No. 
879). 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

H. R. 225. A bill to repeal section 460 of 
the act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1336), as 
amended, providing for certain license taxes 
in the Territory of Alaska; without amend- 
ment (kept. No. 883); 

H. R. 1790. A bill to restore certain land in 
Alaska to the public domain and to author- 
ize its sale to Ford J. Dale, of Fairbanks, 
Alaska; without amendment (Rept. No. 884); 

H. R. 2702. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to convey by quitclaim deed 
certain mineral rights in certain lands sit- 
uated in the State of Oklahoma to Alfred 
A. Drummond and Addie G. Drummond; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 885); 

H. R. 4026. A bill relating to the exchange 
of certain private and Federal properties 
within the authorized boundaries of Acadia 
National Park, in the State of Maine, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 886); and 

H. R. 4688. A bill to ratify and confirm 
Act 4 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949, 
extending the time within which revenue 
bonds may be issued and delivered under 
chapter 118, Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1945; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 887). 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

H. R. 1689. A bill to increase rates of com- 
pensation of the heads and assistant heads 
of executive departments and independent 
agencies; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
882). 

By Mr. GRAHAM, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S.1737. A bill for the relief of George M. 
Vaughan; without amendment (Rept. No. 
880); and 

H. R. 807. A bill for the relief of Chattooga 
County, Ga.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
881). > : 

REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1949— 

MINORITY VIEWS (PT. 2 OF REPT. NO. 


851) 


Mr, HUMPHREY, as a member of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments, submitted minority 
views on the resolution (S. Res. 147) dis- 
approving Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1949, which were ordered to be printed as 
Part 2 of Report No. 851. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nom- 
ination of Capt. Calvin M. Bolster, 
U. S. N., for temporary appointment to 
the grade of rear admiral in the line of 
the Navy, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 


Service: 
Twenty-nine postmasters. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRO- 
DUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. FLANDERS: 

S. 2410. A bill for the relief of John Tweit; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 2411. A bill authorizing the appoint- 
ment and retirement of Edgar C. Hill as a 
captain, Regular Army; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 2412. A bill for the relief of Dr. George 
Alexandros Chronakis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN (for himself and Mrs, 
SmirH of Maine): 

S. 2413. A bill to provide for the erection 
of a monument at the grave of Constantino 
Brumidi; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself and Mr. 
FerGuson) introduced Senate bill 2414, to 
repeal the Contract Settlement Act of 1944, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. CORDON (for himself, Mr. 
AIKEN, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BREWSTER, 
Mr. BUTLER, Mr. CAIN, Mr. CaPEHART, 
Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. Ec- 
TON, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
Mr. GEORGE, Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. GUR- 
NEY, Mr. HILL, Mr. HoLLAND, Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. JENNER, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Colorado, Mr. Kerr, Mr. LANGER, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. MALONE, Mr. McCar- 
RAN, Mr. MCFARLAND, Mr. MILLER, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Murray, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. 
O’Manoney, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. REED, Mr. 
RUSSELL, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. THOMAS of 
Oklahoma, Mr. THomas of Utah, Mr. 
THYE, Mr. WATKINS, and Mr. 
Youns) : 

S. 2415. A bill to authorize Federal assist- 
ance to States and local governments in ma- 
jor disasters, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. BREWSTER) : 

S. J. Res. 124. Joint resolution to limit the 
operation of sections 281, 283, and 284 of 
title 18 of the United States Code and cer- 
tain other provisions of law with respect to 
certain temporary employees serving pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 50, Eighty-first 
Congress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPEAL OF CONTRACT SETTLEMENT ACT 
OF 1944 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson] and myself, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to repeal 
the Contract Settlement Act of 1944. 

Last week there was submitted to the 
Congress by Hon. Lindsay C. Warren, 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, a report calling our attention to 
certain irregularities, including many 
glaring cases of overpayments and sev- 
eral cases of fraud, which were discov- 
ered in the recent settlements of numer- 
ous terminated Government contracts. 

Under the provisions of this act the 
Government cannnot recover any over- 
payments made in the settlement of 
terminated contracts except where fraud 
can be proved. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral was very emphatic in his recommen- 
dation that this act, which precludes the 
Comptroller General from scrutinizing 
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the terminated claim prior to final 
settlement, be repealed. 

Mr. Warren pointed out that “in an 
effort to minimize or belittle the shock- 
ing situations which have been brought 
to light and in an obvious attempt to 
justify what has been done—whatever 
the consequences to the Government— 
some sources have contended that the 
loss of the millions of dollars disclosed 
in the operations under the act was con- 
templated but, nevertheless, was neces- 
sary in order that reconversion be not 
delayed, and that an independent audit 
prior to settlement would have delayed 
this process, resulting in business stag- 
nation, unemployment, and a loss to the 
economy as a whole.” 

Mr. Warren continued, “This is the 
same familiar theme which was used in 
ecvocating passage of the act—the 
necessity of headlong haste, regardless 
of waste, to avoid otherwise expected 
chaos.” 

The Comptroller General concluded 
that “such attempted justification for 
the Contract Settlement Act was then, 
and is now, no justification at all.” 

Based upon these recommendations of 
the Comptroller General and in view of 
the glaring examples of fraud and over- 
payments in the settlements effected un- 
der the provisions « f this act, I urge that 
the Senate take immediate action at this 
session of the Congress for the outright 
repeal of the Contract Settlement Act. 

In order that Mr. Warren’s recom- 
mendations may be studied in their en- 
tirety by every Member of the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent that his letter 
to the Congress under date of August 1, 
1949, be printed in the RECORD as a part 
of my remarks. 

The VIC PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2414) to repeal the Con- 
tract Settlement Act of 1944, introduced 
by Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself and Mr. 
Fercuson), was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. > 

The letter presented by Mr. WILLIAMS 
is as follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, August 1, 1949. 
To the Congress: 

In order that the Eighty-first Congress 
may be informed as to the results of the 
activities of the General Accounting Office 
under the Contract Settlement Act of 1944 
(58 Stat. 649), it is deemed proper at this 
time to review and bring up to date my 
previous reports to the Congress of August 
27, 1945, July 26, 1946, July 10, 1947 (printed 
as S. Doc. No. 75, 80th Cong., Ist sess.), and 
February 24, 1948 (printed as S. Doc. No. 
121, 80th Cong., 2d sess.). 

The Contract Settlement Act of 1944 au- 
thorizes the contracting agencies, without 
prior independent audit by any other Gov- 
ernment agency, to effect scttlement of their 
terminated contracts. These settlements, in 
the absence of fraud, are made final and con- 
clusive by the act and can be reopened only 
by mutual agreement. The audit functions 
of the General Accounting Office with re- 
spect to such settlements are confined to 


that of determining, after final settlement of 
termination claims by the contracting 


agency, (1) whether the payments to the waf 
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contractor were in accordance with the set- 
tlement agreement, and (2) whether the 
records transmitted to this Office, or other 
information, warrant a reasonable belief that 
the settlement was induced by fraud. 

In my previous reports to the Congress it 
Was stated, and it is here again repeated, that 
in feiling to provide for and, in fact, pro- 
hibiting an independent audit of proposed 
settlements, before they became final, the 
Contract Settlement Act of 1944 paved the 
way for the improper payment of many mil- 
lions of dollars of public funds through 
fraud, collusion, ignorance, inadvertence, or 
overliberality in effecting termination settle- 
ments. The functions assigned to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office in an apparent at- 
tempt by the Congress to retain some vestige 
of control over the public purse—maintained 
through the years on its behalf by the ac- 
counting officers—were ineffectual to prevent 
this waste of public funds or otherwise to 
protect the Government’s interest and, in 
the final analysis, that of the taxpayer. The 
first of these audit functions—that of deter- 
mining whether payments were in accord- 
ance with the settlement—entails merely the 
perfunctory comparison of the amount of 
the settlement with the amount of the pay- 
ment voucher, and involves no more than a 
glance at the two documents. Also, it is 
reiterated that the second function as- 
signed—that of discovering fraud—is rela- 
tively futile. In prohibiting the audit of the 
termination claim prior to the final settle- 
ment thereof, the act prevented the only ade- 
quate means of detecting fraud except in 
isolated cases. It must be obvious that the 
detection of fraud is best achieved by an 
examination relatively contemporaneous with 
its perpetration and not after evidence there- 
of has been effectively concealed or dissi- 
pated. It remains my unalterable convic- 
tion that, with respect to the cases in which 
fraud has been brought to light by the post 
audit of settlements permitted under the 
st..tute, at least these as well as many times 
that number of other undisclosed and now 
forever buried cases would have been re- 
vealed—and prevented—had an independent 
audit of termination claims prior to final 
settlement been authorized. 


FRAUD CASES CERTIFIED 


Notwithstanding the handicaps under 
which the General Accounting Office of 
necessity has had to operate under the Con- 
tract Settlement Act of 1944, many instances 
of apparent fraudulent and otherwise ex- 
cessive payments in termination settlements 
have been uncovered. As of May 31, 1949, the 
General Accounting Office has examined 9,195 
settlements covering payments to 2,815 con- 
tractors in the approximate amount of $1,- 
165,000,000 for the termination of 26,484 con- 
tracts, subcontracts, and/or purchase orders. 
Careful examination of the evidence disclosed 
in such examination has convinced me that, 
excluding indicated overpayments in such 
settlements due to such things as error or 
carelessness, at least 472 of the settlements 
(an increase from 2 percent—noted in the 
report of February 24, 1948—to over 5 per- 
cent of those examined) involving improp- 
er payments in excess of $6,280,000, were in- 
duced by fraud. In conformity with section 
16 (b) of the Contract Settlement Act of 
1944, I have so certified, together with the 
facts relating thereto, to the Department of 
Justice, to the Office of Contract Settlement, 
and to the contracting agencies concerned. 

Brief statements of the facts relating to 
145 of the settlements were included in the 
reports of July 10, 1947, and February 24, 
1948. The salient features of the balance of 
the settlements, involving improper pay- 
ments in the aggregate amount of at least 
$2,456,047.46, deemed to have been induced 
by fraud are set forth in the Appendix here- 
to, with appropriate comment, 
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OTHER FRAUD INDICATED 


Over and above the cases thus far certi- 
fied to the Department of Justice, the exam- 
inations of termination settlements through 
May 1949, have disclosed information and 
evidence which appears to the General Ac- 
counting Office auditors conducting such ex- 
aminations to warrant a reasonable belief 
that at least 75 additional settlements, in- 
volving further improper payments totaling 
more than $700,000, were induced by fraud. 
The subject settlements are now being re- 
viewed and analyzed by the Committee on 
Termination Settlements of the General Ac- 
counting Office. If, upon the basis of the 
reports received thereon, I am convinced that 
any of such settlements were induced by 
fraud they, too, will be certified as provided 
by law. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE ACTION 


The detection of termination settlements 
deemed to have been induced by fraud and 
the certification thereof to the Department 
of Justice has not resulted in the automatic 
recovery of the amount unlawfully obtained. 
To the contrary, of the more than $6,280,000 
of fraudulent payments reported, apparently 
only $107,882.02 thus far has been recovered, 
and it is unlikely that any substantially ap- 
proximate amount will ever be recovered. 
However, this should not be construed as a 
criticism of the Department of Justice. 
There has been the closest cooperation be- 
tween the General Accounting Office and the 
Department of Justice, and the reports re- 
ceived from that Department on the cases 
involved have shown a thorough, conscien- 
tious, and diligent effort to protect the in- 
terests of the Government. However, aside 
from the fact that in a number of instances 
recovery has been precluded by subsequent 
bankruptcy proceedings (see the appendix 
hereto), it is to be recognized that while the 
evidence of record may afford a reasonable 
belief that a settlement was induced by 
fraud, the Department of Justice is con- 
fronted with the herculean problem in any 
successful prosecution of the case of estab- 
lishing in court, at this late date, that fraud 
actually existed. The prosecution of con- 
tract fraud is best effectuated when there is 
no great lapse of time between its perpetra- 
tion and its prosecution. The lapse of time 
imposed by the Contract Settlement Act 
renders successful prosecution of indicated 
fraudulent termination settlements all but 
impossible. In any event, the Contract Set- 
tlement Act, in providing only for the recov- 
ery of payments established as induced by 
fraud, instead of effectively preventing such 
fraudulent payments in the first instance, 
places the Government in the unenviable po- 
sition of locking the barn after the horse is 
stolen. 

OVERPAYMENT CASES REPORTED 


As pointed out in prior reports, in the ex- 
amination of termination settlements for the 
purpose of determining whether and to what 
extent fraud was present, there have been 
found many instances of payments to con- 
tractors in excess of amounts due which can- 
not be said with any certainty to have been 
induced by fraud. These instances repre- 
sent clear overpayments to the contractors. 
No case has been called to my attention in 
which the settlement resulted in an under- 
payment to the contractor. In other words, 
all errors or inaccuracies were in the con- 
tractor’s favor—not the Government's. It 
is to be borne in mind that because the Con- 
tract Settlement Act made the General Ac- 
counting Office powerless to prevent or cor- 
rect or, in the absence of fraud, to even 
question excessive payments made in termi- 
nation settlements, the General Accounting 
Office has conducted no audit of such settle- 
ments for the purpose of detecting mere 
overpayments. They were disclosed only as 
an incident to and as a byproduct of the 
detailed examination of selected settlements 
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for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
fraud was involved. While, in the absence 
of fraud, these settlements were made final 
and conclusive by the act, nevertheless, 
whether fraudulent or not, the overpayments 
made thereunder constituted no less a drain 
on the public funds and no less a hole in the 
pockets of the taxpayers. 

Careful analysis of the facts disclosed thus 
far has convinced me that improper or ex- 
cessive payments in the aggregate amount of 
over $2,340,000 were made by the Govern- 
ment in connection with 388 settlements— 
not involving fraud—representing 1 out of 
every 24 settlements examined. Also, analy- 
sis is being made of 179 additional settle- 
ments as to which field auditors of the 
General Accounting Office have reported 
overpayments totaling in excess of $2,200,- 
000 more. 

The verified overpayments are shown to 
have resulted, principally, from computation 
of costs on a basis other than that sanctioned 
by recognized commercial accounting prac- 
tices; from incorrect quantities, pricing, and 
allocations of termination inventory; from 
inflated overhead charges; and from reliance 
upon certificates of the contractors as to 
costs incurred without administrative cor- 
roboration of the correctness of the facts so 
certified. While fully cognizant of the fact 
that no legal demands could be made for 
the refund of such overpayments and while 
not directed by the act to take any affirma- 
tive action in connection therewith, I con- 
sidered it my duty as Comptroller General 
of the United States to report the facts re- 
lating to such termination overpayments to 
the attention of the contracting agencies 
concerned, with the suggestion that volun- 
tary refunds be obtained wherever possible 
or, at least, that the personnel engaged in 
termination settlement activities be in- 
formed thereof in order that future over- 
payments of a like nature would not be made. 
Unfortunately, in most such instances—even 
including some where contractors had ac- 
knowledged the facts reported by this Of- 
fice—the contracting agencies devoted their 
efforts to defending the excessive settlements 
instead of attempting to effect recovery of 
the overpayments. Hence, of nearly $2,000,- 
000 in overpayments reported to the con- 
tracting agencies, less than $5,000 had been 
recovered at the time the report of February 
24, 1948, was sent to the Congress. Accord- 
ingly, in a further attempt to protect the 
interests of the Government, the policy was 
adopted of bringing the findings of this Of- 
fice directly to the attention of the con- 
tractors involved and of affording them the 
opportunity of making a voluntary refund 
of such amount as they agreed had been 
overpaid. I am pleased to report that as of 
to date these voluntary refunds—which have 
been redeposited in the Treasury—are in the 
total amount of $474,717.14. If—as appears 
likely from past experience—I am convinced, 
after complete review, that overpayments 
were made in the balance of the 179 cases 
on hand, these, too, will be referred to the 
contractors for the purpose of affording them 
the opportunity, if they so desire, of making 
ery restitution of the amounts in- 
volved. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATION 


As stated above, the General Accounting 
Office has examined 9,195 termination set- 
tlements. Such examinations on an over-all 
basis have brought to light apparently ex- 
cessive or fraudulent payments to war con- 
tractors in connection with approximately 
1,114 settlements—over 12 percent of those 
examined—with the indicated loss to the 
Government on those settlements alone ex- 
ceeding $11,500,000. 

There should not be overlooked the fact 
that the examinations made by the General 
Accounting Office represent only a small sam- 
pling of the total settlements made by the 
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contracting agencies. Due to the stringent 
limitations placed on the General Accounting 
Office by the Contract Settlement Act and 
the finality accorded termination settlements 
except where fraud is disclosed, the General 
Accounting Office has not felt justified in 
incurring the cost of performing such thor- 
ough and complete examinations of all ter- 
mination settlements as is normally made 
in the audit of Government expenditures or 
as would have been made had the act pro- 
viced for an effective audit by the General 
Accounting Office of proposed settlements 
before they became final. 

In the selection of termination settlements 
to be examined, the General Accounting 
Office has taken into consideration knowl- 
edge previously acquired as to the methods 
and practices of particular contractors, the 
practicability of field inspections of the ter- 
mination records of contractors, and specific 
information coming to the attention of the 
Office from all official sources, such as the 
War Frauds Unit of the Department of Jus- 
tice, congressional committees, and other- 
wise. At the same time outside sources of 
information, such as newspaper articles, pri- 
vate informants, and others were not ig- 
nored. Also, it has been the policy of the 
General Accounting Office to examine a cross- 
section of termination settlements made by 
the several departments and agencies of the 
Government. 

Since only a sampling of termination set- 
tlements was made, I would hesitate to haz- 
ard a guess as to the entire extent of fraud 
and overpayments in the settlements effec- 
tuated under the termination program. 
Nevertheless, the disclosed overpayment or 
waste of more than $11,500,000 would appear 
to furnish overwhelming proof—if such were 
necessary—of the vast and unnecessary dam- 
age caused by “auditing oneself,” with final- 
ity, as authorized and practiced under the 
Contract Settlement Act. In an effort to 
minimize or belittle the shocking situations 
which have been brought to light and in an 
obvious attempt to justify what has been 
done—whatever the consequences to the 
Government—some sources have contended 
that the loss of the millions of dollars dis- 
closed in the operations under the act was 
contemplated but, nevertheless, was neces- 
sary in order that reconversion be not de- 
layed, and that an independent audit prior to 
settlement would have delayed this process, 
resulting in business stagnation, unemploy- 
ment, and a loss to the economy as a whole. 
This is the same familiar theme which was 
used in advocating passage of the act—the 
necessity of head'ong haste, regardless of 
waste, to avoid otherwise expected chaos. 
Such attempted justification for the Con- 
tract Settlement Act was then, and is now, 
no justification at all. It is reiterated that 
elimination, for ail practical purposes, of an 
independent reviewing authority was not 
the proper remedy or answer. Time and 
time again, the committees of Congress were 
advised that I did not oppose and in fact 
favored a tentative or partial payment of not 
in excess of 75 percent of the estimated 
amount due to contractors, supplemented by 
loans, if required, from approved lending 
agencies to those contractors considered as 
sound risks. It would surely seem that 
through these, or other sound means, con- 
tractors would have received sufficient capi- 
tal for the reconversion process during the 
period of audit and settlement of their claims 
by an independent reviewing authority with- 
out control having been relinquished by the 
Congress over the vast expenditures on ter- 
mination settlements and without the bitter 
experience of public funds having been 
poured down open drains and forever lost. 

When and if the need ever again rises for 
any legislation relating to contract termina- 
tions, it is hoped that the experience gained 
under the Contract Settlement Act will show 
the Congress the way to enactment of effec- 
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tive, properly balanced legislation—far dif- 
ferent from that act—which will provide ade- 
quate protection and appropriate safeguards 
to bcth the Government and its contractors 
while at the same time in no way risking the 
national security or economy. If such is the 
result, my criticism of the Contract Settle- 
ment Act, and my reports on operations 
thereunder will not have been in vain. 
Respectfully submitted. 

LINDSAY C. WARREN, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


PRESERVATION OF EQUITIES OF PERMA- 
NENT CLASSIFIED CIVIL-SERVICE EM- 
PLOYEES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
submitted amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 660) to 
amend the act of June 27, 1944, Public 
Law 359, and to preserve the equities of 
permanent classified civil-service em- 
ployees of the United States, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


INTERNAL REVENUE CODE— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 5268) to amend certain 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

Mr. McCARRAN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 3905) to amend section 
3121 of the Internal Revenue Code, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS—ADDRESS 
BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMIE L. WHIT- 
TEN 


Mr. STENNIS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on 
agricultural conditions by Representative 
JamE L. WHITTEN at the Mississippi State 
College, August 3, 1949, Farm and Home 
Week, which appears in the Appendix.] 


GIFT OF FARM BY PAUL MELLON TO 
THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrconèd a newspaper 
article written by John W. Ball describing 
the gift of a farm by Paul Mellon to the 
State of Virginia, the remarks of the chan- 
celor of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
on the occasion of the transfer of the farm, 
and the speech made by Mr. Paul Mellon, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


FROM THE DOCTOR'S MOUTH—ARTICLE 
FROM THE PROGRESSIVE 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
regarding the British health program, en- 
titled “From the Doctor’s Mouth,” from the 
Progressive, which appears in the Appendix.] 


YOUTH'S ANSWER TO FARM PROB- 
LEMS—ESSAYS BY BUSTER McLAIN AND 
MISS BLEVYN HATHCOCK 


Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp two prize-win- 
ning farm essays by Buster McLain, of Mel- 
low Valley, Ala., and Miss Blevyn Hathcock, 
of Oakboro, N. C., respectively, which appear 
in the Appendix.] 


THE MARSHALL PLAN IN NORWAY—LET- 
TER FROM MRS. HELEN SHELDON 
[Mr. KEM asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a letter written 


by Mrs. Helen Sheldon, of Field Point Park, 
Conn., and published in the Greenwich 
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Time, of Greenwich, Conn., on August 4, 
1949, discussing the operation of the Mar- 
shall plan in Norway, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


SENATOR BYRD WINS IN OLD DOMINION— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
OBSERVER 


[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial en- 
titled “Senator Byrp Wins in Old Dominion,” 
published in the Washington Observer, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE—ADDRESS BY DR. MAN- 
UEL R. GARCIA-MORA 


Mr. FERGUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “The United States and the Western 
Hemisphere,” by Dr. Manuel R. Garcia-Mora, 
delivered at a panel discussion on “Defense 
of the West,” sponsored by the University of 
Detroit, on March 19, 1949, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT WHITE PAPER 
ON CHINA—ARTICLE BY RAY RICHARDS 


- [Mr. FERGUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article on 
the background of the State Department 
white paper on China, by Ray Richards, of 
the Washington Bureau of the Hearst News- 
papers, which appears in the Appendix.] 


SAMUEL ”. WAHRHAFTIG 
[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record a statement 
issued by the Department of the Army in 
connection with the appeal of Samuel 
Wahrhaftig, which appeals in the Appendix.] 


NOT WAGES—SECURITY—ARTICLE BY 
DAVID DEMPSEY 


[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and cbtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Not Today’s Wage, Tomorrow’s Se- 
curity,” written by David Dempsey, and pub- 
lished in the New York Times magazine of 
August 7, 1949, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


GREAT LAKES SHIPPING 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement on the subject of 
United States Merchant Marine policy 
which I ask to have printed in the body 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


CoMMENTS BY SENATOR WILEY ON Great LAKES 
SHIPPING 

One of the most important problems fac- 
ing the 50,000,000 people in the valley of the 
Great Lakes is the revival of the lake mer- 
chant marine system. I need hardly point 
out to my colleagues the terrible doldrums 
into which Great Lakes shipping, shipbuild- 
ing, ship maintenance, have fallen due al- 
most entirely to a blind, obstinate policy on 
the part of our own United States Govern- 
ment officials. 

WARTIME FIGHT FOR LAKES 


I have been fighting the battle for Great 
Lakes shipping practically since the day I 
came down to Washington in January 1939. 
Then, as now, maritime officials who could 
see no further than the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Gulf coasts, refused to utilize the priceless 
facilities that were available in our great 
inland sea. It was only by continuous 
bludgeoning that we were able to get some 
contracts let for lake shipbuilding. Thus, 
during the war, approximately 20 shipyards 
on Great Lakes shores got into action finally. 
Most of these yards did not exist before the 
war and most of them have since gone out 
of existence, 
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Yet these yards are in splendid proximity 
to the machinery, the skilled labor, the man- 
agement with know-how which can make 
Great Lakes shipbuilding the economical 
match as regards production of any ship- 
yards in the country. 

I mention the shipbuilding problem as 
one illustration of the over-all Great Lakes 
challenge. 

NEW CORRESPONDENCE 


Recently, once again, I have been in con- 
tact with the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, urging that the great facilities on 
the shores of Wisconsin, as well as other 
States, be utilized. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text of a letter 
which I wrote to Chairman Fleming of the 
Maritime Commission and which in turn 
was recently acknowledged by his office. 
While this acknowledgment indicated the 
fact that the Commission’s staff will be ex- 
ploring the possibilities for resumption of 
package freight service on the Great Lakes, 
we are hardly content that this represents 
any final guarantee of action. We want re- 
sults, and not promises, assurances or talk- 
fests. 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
July 28, 1949. 
Maj. Gen. PHILLIP B. FLEMING, 
Chairman, United States Maritime 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAMMAN: I am writing to 
you to present my respectful suggestion to 
the Maritime Commission that it take very 
active steps to help us of the Midwest revital- 
ize the Great Lakes shipping industry. Such 
revitalizing on the part of our Federal Gov- 
ernment is absolutely essential, in view of 
the fact that the decline of the Great Lakes 
maritime fleet has been directly due to an 
unsympathetic policy by the Federal Govern- 
ment toward our inland sea, and, in particu- 
lar, the decline is due to the requisitioning 
by the United States of vital segments of the 
lake shipping fleet. 

On July 11 I understand that a fine con- 
ference was held in your office with Members 
of Congress, representatives of lake shipping 
interests, and other folks who are deeply 
interested in this problem. 

This conference is, however, I regret to say, 
but one of a long series of conferences ind 
discussions which our people have held with 
Federal officials, but which, unfortunately, 
have very little to show by way of construc- 
tive results. In the latest action, which I 
regret to report, the Maritime Commission 
opposed Senate and House bills which would 
authorize sale of package freight for the 
Great Lakes service on the basis of a special 
pricing formula. The Commission has failed 
to bring forward any constructive alterna- 
tives, and this situation is a matter of deep- 
est concern to me. 

I know that you are deeply interested in 
this problem, and it with the hope that un- 
der your able leadership constructive revital- 
izing steps will be taken that I am setting 
forth the following facts. While you are no 
doubt familiar with many of them, I feel 
that a presentation of them is essential, in 
view of the Commission's deplorable previous 
lack of understanding: 

1, The Great Lakes are, as you know, one 
of our most indispensable transportation 
arteries, serving productive regions of 50,000,- 
000 people. This inland sea is a blessing to 
this Nation to a degree unknown by any 
other great nation. 

2. Great Lakes shipping has declined to a 
terrible degree largely due, I repeat, to Gov- 
ernment blindness. Between 1939 and 1946 
the United States Great Lakes fleet of more 
than 500-ton registry declined from 517 
ships to 415 or approximately 20 percent. In 
registered tonnage the decline was 7 per- 
cent. Package freighters included in that 
total declined from 24 to zero; bulk freight- 
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ers from 414 to 315 and so on down the line. 
Of the 102 vessels removed from the fleet 
during those 7 years, several were lost by 
disaster or retirement but the overwhelming 
mass were lost by assignment to war service 
which have in no manner been replaced. 

8. The staggering economic losses to all 
of the port cities on the Lakes because of 
the shipping decline can easily be appre- 
ciated. The port of Milwaukee, for example, 
averaged around 600 thousand tons annually 
in package freight receipts prior to World 
War II. The vanishing of this service has, 
of course, had tremendous consequences in 
revenue losses to terminals, railroads, truck- 
lines as well as all the other varied enter- 
prises and personnel supplying and main- 
taining these ships. Other Wisconsin ports 
have similarly suffered and so have inland 
areas. 

4. Obviously the national interests re- 
quire the maintenance of strong and healthy 
Great Lakes shipping as a vital arm of na- 
tional defense. So too, a healthy Great Lakes 
shipbuilding program is essential. If ship- 
building facilities fall into disuse and 
disrepair, the economic consequences are 
readily apparent. In the second session of 
the Eighty-first Congress, it is my hope and 
prayer that my colleagues will have enough 
wisdom and judgment to pass legislation to 
complete the St. Lawrence seaway. The in- 
terrelationship between the seaway and the 
availability of shipbuilding and shipping 
facilities on the inland sea is obvious. 

5. A vast fleet of 5,500 vessels for disposal 
now faces the Maritime Commission. To 
date, the Commission has regrettably failed 
to assign as much as one single ship of this 
vast surplus fleet to the Lakes. It has not 
even made replacement to the Lakes’ fleet 
which was sacrificed to the cause of victory. 

Frankly speaking, my dear General, the 
people of the Midwest are deeply alarmed 
by the fact that the Atlantic, Pacific and 
Gulf Coasts seem to be getting the only 
attention that the Federal Government 
accords. The great inland sea seems to be 
ignored in spite of its vast contributions in 
war and peace. 

I am hoping that we will be hearing news 
from your office of satisfactory remedial 
measures taken toward encouragement of a 
greatly strengthened lake traffic. 

Th you and with all good wishes, 


Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY, 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. FREAR asked and obtained con- 
sent to be absent from the Senate on 
Friday and Monday next. 

THE CALENDAR 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, as Sena- 
tors know, the President of the Philip- 
pine Republic is to speak in this Cham- 
ber at approximately the hour of 1 
o'clock. Under the order which has been 
entered is the intention that the cal- 
endar be called, and we will now proceed 
to the call of the calendar until such 
time as the President of the Philippines 
appears. After his address we will con- 
tinue until we have finished the call of the 
calendar in line with the understanding 
in the unanimous-consent agreement en- 
tered into on Friday last. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I call to the attention 
of the distinguished majority leader that 
on the front page of the Calendar of 
Business is printed the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, which provides “that 
Calendar Nos. 302, 319, 378, 388, 462, 496, 
and 580 be first called.“ Then an agree- 
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ment was entered into that the Senate 
proceed as the majority leader has just 
stated, with the call of the calendar be- 
ginning with Calendar No. 669, House bill 
1892, and consecutively to the end, and 
that the Senate not return to consider 
any bill until the call of the calendar has 
been concluded consecutively. 

Mr, LUCAS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. President, I should like to have the 
cooperation of all Members of the Sen- 
ate in the call of the calendar to the end 
that once a bill is objected to, even though 
the objector later on, during the call of 
the calendar, might withdraw the ob- 
jection, the individual Senator interested 
in the bill delay making a unanimous- 
consent request to return to the bill, un- 
til we finish the call of the calendar. I 
think that is the orderly procedure which 
we should follow, and I believe it will be 
in the interest of all Senators to follow 
that procedure. 


EXTENSION OF BENEFITS OF CIVIL 
SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the first bill on the calen- 
dar which, under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, is to be considered. 

The bill (H. R. 997) to extend the bene- 
fits of section 1 (c) of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to employees who were invol- 
untarily separated during the period from 
July 1, 1945, to July 1, 1947, after having 
rendered 25 years of service but prior to 
attainment of age 55, was announced 
as first in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] 
has offered an amendment to the bill, 
which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
before the period in line 3, it is proposed 
to insert a comma and the words “or to 
provide for the payment of any annuity 
in an amount in excess of the amount 
to which the annuitant would have been 
entitled had the provisions of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as now in effect been in effect on the date 
of his separation from the service.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
5 and the bill to be read a third 

me. 

The bill (H. R. 997) was read the third 
time and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, Senate bill 988, of similar title, 
is indefinitely postponed. 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI FAIR ASSOCIA- 
TION, OF BETHANY, MO. 


The bill (S. 1054) for the relief of 
Northwest Missouri Fair Association, of 
Bethany, Harrison County, Mo., was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
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the sum of $25,000 to Northwest Missouri 
Fair Association, of Bethany, Harrison Coun- 
ty, Mo., in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for damage and destruction 
by fire of certain buildings, while occupied 
by and under the exclusive control of the 
Seventeenth Field Artillery, Third Battalion, 
of the United States Army, on September 
18, 1931: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connecticn 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF POLICY WITH RE- 
SPECT TO CREATION OR CHARTERING 
OF CERTAIN CORPORATIONS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1290) to establish and effectuate 
a policy with respect to the creation or 
chartering of certain corporations by act 
of Congress, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The commit- 
tee amendments have all been agreed to 
in Senate bill 1290. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress 
hereby declares and establishes this policy 
with respect to the creation or chartering, by 
act of Congress, of corporations other than 
corporations wholly owned or controlled, or 
to be wholly owned or controlled, by the 
United States or a department or agency 
thereof: 

(a) The benefits and prestige of a charter 
awarded by act of Congress are not hereafter 
to be conferred upon or made available to 
any such corporation other than a corpora- 
tion not for profit, no part of the income or 
assets of which inures to the benefit of any 
of its members, directors, or officers, or is 
distributable thereto otherwise than upon 
dissolution or final liquidation of the cor- 
poration; nor to any such corporation or- 
ganized, operated, or intended to be oper- 
ated for other than charitable, educational, 
patriotic, or civic-improvement purposes, or 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to chil- 
dren or animals. 

(b) No such corporation is hereafter to be 
created or chartered by special act of Con- 
gress except after careful investigation by 
the Department of Justice of the corporation 
proposed to be created or chartered, its pur- 
poses, its incorporators or proposed incorpo- 
rators, and all other pertinent facts relative 
thereto. No such corporation hereafter cre- 
ated or chartered by act of Congress shall per- 
form or carry out or attempt to perform or 
carry out any purpose not specifically set 
forth in its charter. 

(c) Each such corporation hereafter cre- 
ated or chartered by act of Congress, and 
each such corporation heretofore so created 
or chartered, still in existence, and by the 
terms of its charter a corporation not for 
profit, is to be subject to an annual audit of 
its financial transactions by a certified public 
accountant, at the expense of such corpora- 
tion, Such annual audit shall be filed with 
the General Accounting Office, and retained 
by that office as a public record for a mini- 
mum period of 10 years, in accordance with 
such regulations and upon such forms as may 
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be prescribed by the Comptroller General. 
A report on such audit is to be made to the 
Congress by the General Accounting Office. 

Sec. 2. (a) This section is enacted by the 
Congress as an exercise of the rule-making 
power of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such shall be 
considered as part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but with full recognition of the 
constitutional right of either House to change 
such rules (so far as relating to the proced- 
ure in such House) at any time, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as in the 
case of any other rule of such House. 

(b) Any committee to which is referred a 
bill to provide for the creation or chartering 
of a corporation other than a corporation 
wholly owned or controlled, or to be wholly 
owned or controlled, by the United States or 
a department or agency thereof, may refer 
such bill to the Attorney General for an in- 
vestigation and report pursuant to section 4 
of this act. 

(c) No committee shall report a bill to 
provide for the creation or chartering of a 
corporation other than a corporation wholly 
owned or controlled, or to be wholly owned 
or controlled, by the United States or a de- 
partment or agency thereof, unless such bill 
is in conformity with the standards pre- 
scribed in section 3 of this act. 

Sec. 3. A bill to provide for the creation or 
chartering of a corporation other than a cor- 
poration wholly owned or controlled, or to 
be wholly owned or controlled by the United 
States or a department or agency thereof, 
shall not be deemed to be in conformity with 
th> standards prescribed in this section un- 
less such bill— 

(a) Clearly sets forth and defines the pur- 
poses of the corporation, showing such pur- 
poses to be in accord with the policy set forth 
in subparagraph (a) of section 1 of this act. 

(b) Provides that no part of the income 
or assets of the corporation shall inure to 
any of its members, directors, or officers, or 
be distributable thereto, otherwise than upon 
dissolution or final liquidation of the cor- 
poration. 

(c) Provides that the corporation, and its 
Officers and directors as such, shall not con- 
tribute to or otherwise support or assist any 
political party or candidate for elective pub- 
lic office. 

(d) Sets forth— 

(1) the name of the corporation, which 
shall be in the English language; shall not 
be the same as the name of (A) any corpora- 
ticn, whether for profit or not for profit, ex- 
isting under any act of Congress or of any 
State, or (B) any foreign corporation, wheth- 
er for profit or not for profit, authorized to 
transact its business or conduct its affairs in 
any State or in the District of Columbia; and 
shall not contain any word or phrase which 
indicates or implies that the corporation is 
organized for any purpose other than the 
specified purpose or purposes of the cor- 
poration; 

(2) the period of duration, which may be 
perpetual; 

(3) the name and address of each incor- 
porator; 

(4) the number of directors constituting 
the first board of directors, and the name 
and address of each such director; 

(5) the place where such corporation is 
to be located and the place or places in which 
its activities are to be conducted; 

(6) specific provisions with respect to the 
right of the members or any class or classes 
of members to vote or otherwise participate 
in the management of the corporation; and 

(7) provision for distribution of assets 
upon dissolution or final liquidation: Pro- 
vided, That such provisions shall not be 
deemed to violate the provisions of this act 
or of the corporate charter against the dis- 
tribution of income to members, directors, 
or officers. 
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(e) Grants to the corporation the power 


(1) have succession by its corporate name; 

(2) sue and be sued, complain and defend 
in any court of competent jurisdiction; 

(3) adopt, use, and alter a corporate seal; 

(4) choose such officers, managers, and 
agents as the business of the corporation 
may require; 

(5) ordain and establish bylaws and reg- 
ulations, not inconsistent with the laws of 
the United States of America or any State in 
which such corporation is to operate for the 
management of its property and the regula- 
tion of its affairs; 

(6) contract and be contracted with; 

(7) take and hold by lease, gift, purchase, 
grant, devise, or bequest any property, real 
or personal, necessary for attaining the ob- 
jects and carrying into effect the purposes of 
the corporation, subject, however, to appli- 
cable provisions of law of any State (A) 
governing the amount or kind of real and 
personal property which may be held by, or 
(B) otherwise limiting or controlling the 
ownership of real and personal property by, 
a corporation operating in such State; 

(8) transfer and convey real or personal 
property; and 

(9) borrow money for the purposes of the 
corporation, and issue bonds therefor, and 
secure same by mortgage subject in every 
case to all applicable provisions of Federal 
or State law. 

(f) Specifies that the corporation shall be 
liable for the acts of its officers and agents. 

(g) Provides that the corporation shall 
have in the District of Columbia at all times 
a designated agent authorized to accept serv- 
ice of process for such corporation; and that 
notice to or service upon such agent, or 
mailed to the business address of such agent, 
shall be deemed notice to or service upon the 
corporation. 

(h) Contains provisions, in conformity 
with this act respecting the annual audit of 
the books and records of the corporation by 
a certified public accountant pursuant to 
section 5 of this act. 

(1) Provides for the officers of the corpo- 
ration, and for a democratic method of elec- 
tion thereof. 

(j) Contains a reservation to the Con- 
gress of the right to alter, repeal, or amend 
the act chartering such corporation. 

(k) Requires that the corporation shall 
keep correct and complete books and records 
of account and shall also keep minutes of 
the proceedings of its members, board of di- 
rectors, and committees having any of the 
authority of the board of directors; and shall 
keep at its registered office or principal office 
& record giving the names and addresses of 
its members entitled to vote; and provides 
that all books and records of the corporation 
may be inspected by any member or his 
agent or attorney, for any proper purpose at 
any reasonable time. 

(1) Provides that the corporation shall not 
have or issue shares of stock, nor declare or 
pay dividends. 

(m) Provides that no loans shall be made 
by the corporation to its officers or directors, 
or any of them, and further provides that 
any directors of the corporation who vote 
for or assent to the making of a loan or 
advance to an officer or director of the cor- 
poration, and any officer or officers participat- 
ing in the making of any such loan or ad- 
vance, shall be jointly and severally Mable to 
the corporation for the amount of such loan 
until the repayment thereof. 

(n) Contains no provision for exemption 
from taxation of the corporation or its prop- 
erty, real or personal, or its income, or rela- 
tive to or establishing the tax deductibility 
of gifts or donations to the corporation. 

Sec. 4. The Attorney General is authorized 
and directed, in any case where there is re- 
ferred to him by a standing committee of 
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either House of the Congress a bill to provide 
for the creation or chartering of a corpora- 
tion other than a corporation wholly owned 
or controlled, or to be wholly owned or con- 
trolled, by the United States or a department 
or agency thereof, to conduct or cause to be 
conducted a full and complete investigation 
of the proposed corporation, its purposes, in- 
corporators, and proponents, and any other 
matters in connection therewith which he 
shall elect to include in such investigation, 
and to make a full and complete report 
thereon, which report shall be transmitted 
to the committee which referred such bill 
to the Attorney General, accompanied by the 
opinion of the Attorney General as to 
whether such bill and the corporation there- 
by proposed to be created or chartered are 
in compliance with this act, together with 
the recommendations of the Attorney Gen- 
eral with respect to the enactment of the 
proposed legislation. 

Sec. 5. (a) The financial transactions of 
each corporation (other than a corporation 
wholly owned or controlled by the United 
States or a department or agency thereof) 
hereafter created or chartered by act of Con- 
gress, or heretoforeso created or chartered, still 
in existence, and by the terms of its charter 
& corporation not for profit, shall be audited 
annually by a certified public accountant in 
accordance with the principles and proce- 
dures applicable to commercial corporate 
transactions and under such rules and regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. The 
audit shall be conducted at the place or 
places where the accounts of the respective 
corporations are normally kept. The certi- 
fied public accountant, or his representa- 
tives, shall have access to all books, accounts, 
financial records, reports, files, and all other 
papers, things, or property belonging to or 
in use by the respective corporations and 
necessary to facilitate the audit, and they 
shall be afforded full facilities for verifying 
transactions with the balances or securities 
held by depositories, fiscal 
custodians. 

(b) Each such corporation shall file an- 
nually with the Comptroller General, in 
accordance with such regulations and upon 
such form as he shall prescribe, a complete 
statement of such annual audit (which audit 
shall be retained by the General Accounting 
Office as a public record for a minimum period 
of 10 years), verified by the certified public 
accountant by whom the audit is made, for 
the fiscal year ending on June 30. Not later 
than January 15, following the close of such 
fiscal year for which such audit is made and 
such statement filed, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral shall make a report to the Congress. 
Such report shall set forth the scope of the 
audit and statements of (1) assets and lia- 
bilities, (2) capital and surplus or deficit, 
(3) surplus or deficit analysis, (4) Income 
and expense, and (5) sources and applica- 
tion of furds; and shall also include such 
comments and information as may be deemed 
necessary to keep Congress informed of the 
operations and financial conditions of, and 
the use of any Government funds and facil- 
ities by, each such corporation, together with 
such recommendations with respect thereto 
as the Comptroller General may deem advis- 
able, The report may also show specifically 
any program, expenditure, or other financial 
transaction or undertaking disclosed by the 
audit, which, in the opinion of the Comp- 
troller General, has been carried on or made 
without authority of law or in violation of 
law or is not within the scope of the expressed 
corporate purposes or is not in conformity 
with this act. A copy of each such report 
shall be furnished to the corporation con- 
cerned at the time such report is submitted 
to the Congress. 

(c) If the Comptroller General is unable 
to report fully on any such corporation as 
required by subsection (b) because of the 
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willful failure of such corporation to com- 
ply with this section or with any reason- 
able regulation of the Comptroller General 
as authorized by this section, the facts of 
such willful failure on the part of any such 
corporation shall be fully reported to the 
Congress by the Comptroller General. 

(d) For the purpose of supervising such 
audits or any audit and reporting to Con- 
gress thereon, the Comptroller General is 
authorized in his discretion to employ by 
contract, without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes, professional services of 
persons, firms, and organizations for tem- 
porary periods or for special purposes. 

Sec. 6. The right of the Congress in its 
discretion to grant or withhold Federal char- 
ters for corporations is expressly reserved, 
and compliance with any or all provisions of 
this act by any corporation or other appli- 
cant or applicants for any Federal charter 
shall not be deemed to create or imply any 
obligation on the part of the Congress to 
grant or approve such charter. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to apply to any corporation in exist- 
ence at the date of approval of this act, whose 
financial transactions are subject to audit, 
examination, or supervision by a depart- 
ment, agency, or official of the United States, 
District of Columbia, or State or Territory 
of the United States, and which corporation 
is required by law enacted by the Congress 
of the United States to file at least annually 
a financial report with such auditing, ex- 
amining, or supervising department, agency, 
or official, 

Sec. 8. For purposes of court jurisdiction 
based upon diversity of citizenship a cor- 
poration created by or under an act of Con- 
gress shall be deemed to be a citizen of Mary- 
land, unless otherwise specified by act of 
Congress. 


CONVEYANCE BY THE UNITED STATES. OF 
CERTAIN LANDS TO FRANK C, WILSON 


The bill (H. R. 2931) to provide for the 
conveyance by the United States to Frank 
C. Wilson of certain lands formerly 
owned by him was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED TO THE FOOT OF THE 
CALENDAR 


The bill (S. 689) to permit certain 
postal employees or substitute postal em- 
ployees to receive credit for military serv- 
ice was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation as to what the 
substitute amendment reported by the 
committee would do? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. An explana- 
tion is asked of the committee amend- 
ment, which is in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR] requests 
that this bill be passed over and placed 
at the foot of the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


REHABILITATION AND BETTERMENT OP 
COSTS OF RECLAMATION PROJECTS— 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 1694) to provide for 
the return of rehabilitation and better- 
ment of costs of Federal reclamation 
projects was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an 
amendment pending, offered by the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY] 
which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 1, after the word “shall”, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “to the fullest prac- 
ticable extent.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney]. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I should like to have an explanation of 
the amendment. Exactly what does it 
do to the bill? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, this 
is a measure which was reported unani- 
mously by the Committee or Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Objection was made 
when it was first called upon the calen- 
dar. That objection was on the ground, 
as I recall, that the authority granted to 
the Secretary was broader than some 
Members thought proper—as, for exam- 
ple, on page 2, line 1, the words “to the 
fullest practicable extent.” I indicated, 
on the last call of the calendar, that 
those words could go out so far as I was 
concerned. 

The purpose, of course, is to make it 
possible to make appropriations for the 
rehabilitation and betterment of existing 
reclamation projects. In the course of 
years unforeseen things happen on a rec- 
lamation project. Only this morning I 
received word from Wyoming that one 
of the oldest projects in that State, the 
Riverton project, is developing a little 
difficulty on one of the main canals. 

In order that the Bureau of the Budget 
may submit estimates and the Appro- 
priations Committee may make appro- 
priations for improvement and better- 
ment work upon such projects, it is neces- 
sary to have this legislative authority. In 
the past it has been done without such 
authority. In the opinion of the Appro- 
priations Committee and the Bureau of 
the Budget the original law was broad 
enough to cover this authority. Last 
year the appropriation bill for the In- 
terior Department, as the minority lead- 
er will well remember, carried an item for 
rehabilitation and betterment. When 
budget estimates were sought this year 
for similar appropriations the Bureau of 
the Budget did not allow the estimate be- 
cause of what I deem to be a rather nar- 
row and technical interpretation of ex- 
isting law. 

I hope the bill may be passed. If there 
are any further questions, I shall be very 
glad to answer them. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Will the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming in- 
form the Senate whether this amend- 
ment in any way restores the authority 
to Congress over reimbursements? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Restores author- 
ity to Congress? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Yes. Under 
the terms of this bill authority over re- 
imbursements lies entirely in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is a protective 
provision, as I see it. It requires the 
Secretary of the Interior to provide for 
the reimbursement to the Government 
of the cost of the rehabilitation or bet- 
terment work. That provision is in the 
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interest of the Government. The bill 
takes no power away from Congress. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The bill con- 
tains no authority to review the acts of 
the Secretary of the Interior, does it? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If it does not, I 
would not at all object to an amendment 
to require the approval of Congress with 
respect to any contracts for reimburse- 
ment made hereunder. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. With such an 
amendment I would not object. Other- 

wise I am inclined to object. 

í Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let us see where 
the proper place would be for such an 
amendment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am 
very sorry to disagree at the moment. 
I should like to have this bill passed over. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thought the 
Senator who had objected to the bill 
on the last call of the calendar had with- 
drawn his objection. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am not objecting to 
the bill. We have a few reclamation 
projects in my State. For the moment 
I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL CROP INSUR- 
ANCE ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H, R. 3825) to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry with amendments, 
action upon which had previously been 
taken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There are 
three amendments pending, offered by 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON]. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico wish those amendments consid- 
ered en bloc? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendments offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico will be con- 
sidered en bloc. The amendments will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 6, it is proposed to strike out the 
period at the end of the line and insert 
: Provided, That, except in the case of 
tobacco, such insurance shall not extend 
beyond the period the insured commodity 
is in the field.” 

On page 3, lines 1 and 2, it is proposed 
to strike out “in which such insurance 
was provided in 1948,” and insert “speci- 
fied above.” 

On page 6, line 21, it is proposed to 
strike out “and livestock”; and in line 
28, to strike out “and livestock.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments 
offered by the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bil! was read the third time and 
passed. 

PATENT IN FEE TO CERTAIN INDIAN 
LANDS IN LAKE COUNTY, MONT. 


The bill (H. R. 1892) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue a patent 
in fee to certain Indians lands in Lake 
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County, Mont., was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue to Lake County, Mont., 
a patent in fee to certain Indian lands.” 


BIG BEND NATIONAL PARK, TEX. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2877) to authorize the addi- 
tion of certain lands to the Big Bend 
National Park, in the State of Texas, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs with an amendment, 
on page 1, line 8, after the word “Park”, 
to insert “Provided, however, That the 
aggregate cost of such acquisitions shall 
not exceed the sum of $10,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5310) to confer juris- 
diction on the State of California over 
the lands and residents of the Agua 
Caliente Indian Reservation in said 
State, and for other purposes, . an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


BUFFALO RAPIDS PROJECT, MONTANA 


The bill (S. 2042) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to complete con- 
struction of the irrigation facilities and 
to contract with the water users on the 
Buffalo Rapids project, Montana, in- 
creasing the reimbursable construction- 
cost obligation, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, this 
bill was reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs by the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Ecton]. As 
stated in the report: 


The purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to complete the con- 
struction of the irrigation facilities of the 
Buffalo Rapids project in the State of Mon- 
tana, and to permit him to make an adjust- 
ment of the present reimbursable obligation 
to take into account the current estimates 
of project costs and requirements. 

The Buffalo Rapids project is made up of 
two divisions, referred to as the first division 
and the second division. The first division 
consists of 15,500 acres, and the second di- 
vision consists of approximately 11,600 acres. 

Based on present costs and on preliminary 
engineering estimates of drainage facilities 
which will be required, a total sum of ap- 
proximately $1,560,000 will be needed to com- 
plete the entire project and to put it in 
satisfactory operating condition. Of the $1,- 
560,000, approximately $830,000 will be re- 
quired for the first division, and approxi- 
mately $730,000 for the completion of the 
second division. 

The principal items of construction and 
development have been completed for both 
divisions of the project. Major construction 
remaining is the drainage systems for the 
project and clean-up construction on the 
various units. The construction work on 
both divisions can probably be finished dur- 
ing the current calendar year or within 1 
year from the date funds are made available, 
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The existing total repayment obligation for 
the project is $1,135,000, which sum was based 
on estimated project costs totaling $3,325,000. 
Through subsequent authorizations, approxi- 
mately $3,761,600 has been obligated through 
May 1949 for construction of the project and 
construction is continuing with available 
funds amounting to about $47,600. Investi- 
gations in connection with authorization of 
the project established the ability of the 
project lands to pay construction costs at 
approximately $1 per acre per annum. It 
would, therefore, be appropriate that the up- 
ward adjustment of the repayment obligation 
be accomplished by retaining this rate of pay- 
ment and increasing the pay-out period from 
40 to 60 years to be based on the actual ir- 
rigable acreage, as determined upon com- 
pletion of the project. 


The bill increases the amount to be 
repaid to the Government. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. And it extends the 
time; does it not? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Yes; it extends the 
time. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I should 
like to add that this is a vitally important 
project in Montana. It was developed 
because of the serious effect of the 
droughts there several years ago, and it 
has been a very successful operation. I 
joined with my colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Ecron] in pre- 
senting this bill. It was reported unani- 
mously by the committee. I hope there 
will be no objection. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2042) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to complete the 
construction of irrigation facilities including 
necessary drainage worke on the first and 
second divisions of the Buffalo Rapids proj- 
ect, Montana, as approved by the President 
under authority of the act of May 10, 1939 
(53 Stat. 685), and the act of October 14, 
1940 (54 Stat. 1119), as amended: Provided, 
That of the funds heretofore or hereafter 
expended for such construction an amount 
equal to $60 per irrigable acre as determined 
and announced by the Secretary of the In- 
terior upon corpletion of the project, shall 
be reimbursable by the water users over a 
repayment period of not to exceed 60 years, 
and provision for the recovery thereof and 
for payment of the operation and mainte- 
nance costs of the irrigation and drainage 
features of the project shall be made by a 
contract or contracts satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. To carry out the purposes of this 
act, the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to allot any moneys available 
from appropriations heretofore made to the 
Department of the Interior for “water con- 
servation and utility projects“ and “water 
conservation and utilization projects,” and 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
to the Department of the Interior, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, such sums of money as may 
be necessary to complete the project. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 805) to amend section 5 
of the act approved July 10, 1890, as 
amended, relating to the admission into 
the Union of the State of Wyoming, so 
as to permit the leasing of school lands 
within such State for mineral purposes 
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for terms in excess of 10 years, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 2678) to amend section 
5 of the act approved July 10, 1890, as 
amended, relating to the admission into 
the Union of the State of Wyoming, so 
as to permit the leasing of school lands 
within such State for mineral purposes 
for terms in excess of 10 years, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 
CONSTRUCTION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL FACILITIES IN KLAM- 

ATH COUNTY, OREG. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4510) to provide funds for co- 
operation with the school board of Klam- 
ath County, Oreg., for the construction, 
extension, and improvement of public- 
school facilities in Klamath County, 
Oreg., to be available to all Indian and 
non-Indian children without discrimina- 
tion, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs with an amendment on page 2, line 
8, after the word “representative”, to in- 
sert “through the Division of Disburse- 
ment, Treasury Department.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

FREE IMPORTATION OF GIFTS FROM 

MEMBERS OF ARMED FORCES ON DUTY 

ABROAD 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 242) 
extending for 2 years the existing privi- 
lege of free importation of gifts from 
members of the armed forces of the 
United States on duty abroad was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


TRANSPORTATION ON CANADIAN VES- 
SELS BETWEEN ALASKA AND CONTI- 
NENTAL UNITED STATES 


The bill (H. R. 2634) to provide trans- 
portation of passengers and merchandise 
on Canadian vessels between Skagway, 
Alaska, and other points in Alaska, be- 
tween Haines, Alaska, and other points 
in Alaska, and between Hyder, Alaska, 
and other points in Alaska or the con- 
tinental United States, either directly or 
vie a foreign port, or for any part of the 
transportation, was announced as next 
in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I think it 
should be pointed out that the existing 
statute prohibits transportation of pas- 
sengers and merchandise by Canadian 
vessels, and that such transportation is 
limited to American-flag vessels. This 
bill proposes to grant an exemption from 
the operation of that restriction until 
June 30, 1950. 

The justification for the exemption, 
as set forth in the report, is on the 
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ground that inadequate service is now 
provided by American-flag vessels to the 
ports named in the bill. However, in- 
vestigation shows that American-flag 
vessels can handle a part of the trans- 
portation proposed by the bill to be taken 
over by Canadian vessels. 

In the light of the information that 
American vessels can handle the trans- 
portation of merchandise between the 
United States and Skagway and Haines, 
Alaska, and certain other points, it would 
seem to be appropriate to propose to the 
bill an amendment which would limit the 
handling of freight and passengers by 
Canadian-flag vessels to transporting 
such freight and passengers between the 
United States and Hyder, and also to pro- 
vide by the amendment that Canadian 
vessels may handle passenger transpor- 
tation between Haines and Skagway and 
certain other points in Alaska, and to and 
from ports in the United States. 

To the end that that may be accom- 
plished, I offer the amendment, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. First, the 
question is, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment is now in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
as I said, I offer the amendment, which 
I send to the desk, and I ask that it be 
Stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 1, in 
line 7, after the word “passenger”, it is 
proposed to strike out the words “and 
merchandise.” 

On page 2, in line 4, it is proposed to 
strike out the period and to insert a colon 
and the following proviso: “Provided 
further, That such Canadian vessels may 
transport merchandise between Hyder, 
Alaska, and other ports and points here- 
in enumerated.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. HENDRICKSON]. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that this is too important a matter 
to be adopted in this way. Therefore, I 
object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator object to the consideration of 
the bill or to the adoption of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LANGER. I object to both. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator from North Dakota will 
withhold his objection until I can explain 
this matter. Will the Senator reserve 
his objection? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes; I reserve it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Once a bill 
is considered, the Senate can vote on 
amendments to the bill. That does not 
require unanimous consent. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to explain 
the bill, and I know my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain], joins with me in this statement. 

Several years ago Congress passed 
what is known as the Jones Act, which 
prohibited Canadian vessels from serving 
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certain portions of Alaska which they 
did serve in times past, and in some cases 
the service was necessary. The purpose 
of the amendment, of course, was to 
attempt to build up the American-flag 
service to Alaska; and by the prohibition 
of the Jones Act it was hoped that that 
would be accomplished. 

In some measure it was accomplished, 
but the fact of the matter is that now 
the service is inadequate. I would be the 
last one to do anything which would 
limit the possibility of better service to 
Alaska, because, as all of us know, par- 
ticularly those of us from the Pacific 
Northwest, transportation is most im- 
portant to that Territory and its de- 
velopment. Several persons or com- 
panies have attempted to create mari- 
time service to Alaska. Seventeen com- 
panies have gone bankrupt as of today. 
The service now is in the hands of one 
company, namely, the Alaskan Steam Co. 
It is true that that company could 
serve these points, but the fact of the 
matter is that it does not serve these 
points. The town of Skagway, the town 
of Hyder, and other points which can 
be served by the small Canadian steam- 
ship line sometimes go for weeks without 
receiving supplies of food and other 
things they need. All that is proposed 
to be done is to allow this company in a 
limited way to continue the service until 
next June, in hope that by that time 
there will be some American service for 
these towns. That is all that is pro- 
posed, and the proposal is limited to a 
1-year period. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to have 
the Senator from New Jersey explain the 
amendment to me. Why should the 
transportation of passengers, but not the 
transportation of merchandis, be per- 
mitted by such vessels or service? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I can explain that, 
if the Senator from North Dakota will 
permit me to do so, and if the Senator 
from New Jersey also will permit. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I yield, gladly. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The present steam- 
ship line serving Alaska has steamships 
that can handle merchandise. There is 
a combination ship which also is used, 
which handles both passengers and mer- 
chandise. In this case the company 
does not wish to have these big pas- 
senger-merchandise types of vessels, 
combination vessels, go into these two 
small ports. It is not economical for 
them to do. so. 

This amendment would make a divi- 
sion of the service, so that the passenger 
ships can go in there with merchandise, 
but the small freighter operated by the 
Alaskan Steam Co. can serve those ports 
if the company wishes to have it do so, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Certainly. 

Mr. LANGER. Why should there be 
an absolute prohibition against the 
transportation of merchandise? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Because the Alas- 
kan Steam Co., which now has the mo- 
nopoly—unfortunately, but true—on 
this transportation to Alaska, and which 
is the only steamship company that 
wishes to operate there, feels that it would 
hurt its operating revenues to such an 
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extent that probably the whole service 
would have to be abandoned. 

Mr, CAIN. Mr. President, let me say 
to the Senator from North Dakota that 
there is presently a prohibition against 
foreign-flag ships engaging in transport- 
ing merchandise and passengers from 
and to named Alaskan ports. If the bill 
is passed, it will mean that the citizens 
of Alaska, with respect to the named 
localities, will benefit from improved 
service until American-flag lines are in 
a better position to provide service, 
which today they admit they simply 
cannot do. I think the passage of the 
bill would be of real benefit to our 
friends in Alaska. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The people in 
Skagway do not get as much as a fresh 
tomato for 2 months at a time. 

Mr. CAIN. There ought to be a con- 
tinuing prohibition against foreign-flag 
ships transporting merchandise to and 
from Alaskan ports, if American-flag 
ships are in a position to provide such 
service. This bill, as amended, would 
create an exception for the port of 
Hyder, but would otherwise continue 
the law which has been on our books 
since, I think, 1896. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It would create the 
exception for only 1 year. 

Mr. CAIN. Yes, and with reference to 
the one named community of Hyder, the 
American-flag ships say Gentlemen, we 
cannot give Alaska the service to which 
it is entitled.” 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, perhaps 
it would help out if the Senator from 
Washington would offer an amendment 
to take care of the question raised by the 
distinguished Senstor from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer] to include the ports 
of North Dakota for the transportation 
of merchandise. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We would be glad 
to do that. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, Iam not 
including either North Dakota or New 
Hampshire, but I withdraw my objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The objec- 
tion being withdrawn, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDRICKSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to provide transportation on 
Canadian vessels hetween Skagway, 
Alaska, and other points in Alaska, be- 
tween Haines, Alaska, and other points 
in Alaska, and between Hyder, Alaska, 
and other points in Alaska or the con- 
tinental United States, either directly or 
via a foreign port, or for any part of the 
transportation.” 


VISIT TO THE SENATE OF THE HONOR- 
ABLE ELPIDIO QUIRINO, PRESIDENT OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
advised that the President of the Philip- 
pine Republic has arrived, and, under 
the terms of the agreement made yes- 
terday, the Senate will stand in recess. 
The Chair appointed the Senator from 
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Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers], and the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] as 
a committee to escort the President of 
the Philippine Republic into the Cham- 
ber. President Quirino will be found 
in my Office across the hall. 

The Senate being in recess, at 12 
o'clock and 40 minutes p. m., 

His Excellency Elpidio Quirino, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of the Philippines, 
escorted by the committee appointed by 
the Vice President, consisting of Mr. 
CONNALLY, Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. Lucas, 
Mr. Myers, and Mr. WuHeErry, entered the 
Senate Chamber, accompanied by Hon. 
Pio Pedrosa, Secrctary of Finance, Hon. 
Jose Yulo, member Council of State, Hon. 
Joaquin H. Elizalde, Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary from the 
Philippine Republic to the United States, 
Hon. Emilio Abello, Minister from the 
Philippine Republic to the United States, 
Brig. Gen. Calizto Duque, Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Armed Forces of the Philippines, 
Filemon Rodriguez, manager National 
Power Corporation, Dr. Amando Dalisay, 
Secretary National Economic Council, 
Leonides George Virata, Director Depart- 
ment of Economics Research and Statis- 
tics Central Bank, Federico Mangahas, 
private secretary to President Quirino, 
Dr. Agerico Sison, the President’s physi- 
cian, Col. Lauro Hernandez, senior aide 
to the President, Commander Carlas Al- 
bert, the President’s naval aide, Lt. Col. 
Manuel Salientes, Assistant Chief of 
Staff, of the Philippines, and Lt. Col. Jose 
Razon, representing Confederation of 
Veterans of the Philippines. 

The President of the Republic of the 
Philippines having been escorted to a 
place on the rostrum at the side of the 
Vice President, and the distinguished 
visitors accompanying him having been 
escorted to places assigned to them, 

The VICE PRESIDENT said: Members 
of the Senate, just a word of presentation 
of our distinguished and honored guest. 
Fifty years is a short time in the history 
of nations and in the history of civiliza- 
tion. Yet during that 50 years since the 
Spanish-American War when the Philip- 
pine Islands came into our possession, I 
think it is fair and true to say that no 
people in the history of the world ever 
advanced more rapidly or firmly in the 
matter of self-governing ability than did 
the people of the Philippine Islands. 
They are now a free nation, an independ- 
ent republic, because the United States 
kept its word with the Philippine people 
and with our own people that when the 
appropriate time should arrive the 
Philippine people should be given in- 
dependence and self-government. 

Our honored guest today began his 
career of public service as a modest and 
humble school teacher among the Phil- 
ippine people. He served as the secre- 
tary to Manuel Quezon, around whom 
there are many precious memories among 
many of us here. He was a member of 
the House of Representatives of the Phil- 
ippine Legislature, a member of the state 
senate, Minister of Finance, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Vice President, and now 
he is the President of the Philippine 
Republic. 
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During his entire public life and dur- 
ing his entire life he has been a devoted 
friend of the United States of America. 
He has deep understanding of the sort 
of democracy we have attempted to es- 
tablish and live up to, and the sort of 
democracy we have attempted to enable 
the people of the Philippine Islands to 
enjoy and to establish. It gives me great 
pleasure at this moment to present to you 
the President of the Philippine Republic. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


President QUIRINO. Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, distinguished Members of the Sen- 
ate, 15 years ago in this very Hall, I took 
oath as a member of the Federal bar. 
It was this august body of the Senate 
that, for several months before the Tyd- 
ings-McDuffie Act was converted into 
law on March 24; 1934, I had also fre- 
quently visited as ranking member of the 
last Philippine Independence Mission, 
headed by our late friend, President 
Manuel L. Quezon, to watch develop- 
ments in the discussions of the provisions 
of the bill, in the original drafting of 
which, I now recall with pride. I co- 
operated with my dear friend, Senator 
Typincs. I am afraid I am missing him 
this morning. In his apartment we pre- 
pared the draft of that bill. 

I have come as a bidden guest of your 
Government. I am happy to report that 
America’s handiwork in the Orient has 
justified its existence as the first English- 
speaking Republic in the east. [Ap- 
plause.] When Commodore Dewey en- 
tered Manila Bay and “God gave victory 
to his arms” against the Spanish fleet, 
the American people little thought, and 
tle Filipinos thought less, that 50 years 
afterward America would assume a role, 
and the Filipinos an obligation, unpar- 
alleled in the history of liberty-loving 
peoples. In spite of herself, America as- 
sumed the responsibility of leadership in 
the extension of freedom and security to 
the peoples in that part of the globe. The 
Philippines, correspondingly and in deep 
gratitude, is under obligation not only to 
uphold America’s honor, but to pursue 
America’s mission of extending the dem- 
ocratic way of life, as richly enjoyed by 
the Filipino people, in our neighborhood 
and elsewhere, ` 

Today the Republic of the Philippines 
stands as a monument to the great 
American dream of freedom—the free- 
dom to which the American Nation was 
born and by which it lives, ¿nd which it 
has shared increasingly with the peo- 
ples of other lands. 

I have recalled this little bit of history 
because time presses for a redefinition 
of the relations between the United 
States and the Philippines. I speak of 
the Philippines in a very special sense, 
not as just one more state with which 
this great Republic maintains certain 
ties, but as a vital outpost of freedom and 
democracy in our side of the world—the 
very freedom which you taught us to 
treasure and of which you are today the 
great champion and defender. 

How far we have proved ourselves 
worthy of freedom the whole world 
knows. And the world will know that 
we are determined to fight for freedom 
so long as Bataan and Corregidor exist. 
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So far as we are concerned, the history 
of our unremitting struggle for liberty 
during the past 400 years has prede- 
termined our future course should our 
freedom be menaced from any quarter. 

Our Republic is only 3 years old. It 
was born under exceedingly difficult and 
trying circumstances, drawing in its 
birth not only the blood and tears of my 
countrymen but of yours, as well. Our 
faith in democracy is being tested most 
severely. But I ask you, remembering 
the history of your own original thir- 
teen Colonies that formed the Union, to 
believe that the Republic of the Philip- 
pines will emerge from these troubled 
times stronger in its faith in the sound- 
ness and incomparable advantages of 
the democratic way. The Filipino people 
have found in the democracy you have 
implanted in our land the fullness of 
life and enjoyment of its blessings, and 
they will not surrender them in exchange 
for the false utopian promises of any 
totalitarian system. [Prolonged ap- 
plause.] 

But today the most urgent problem 
that confronts the Philippines and the 
other free countries of Asia is the prob- 
lem of security. It is, in fact, the prin- 
cipal problem that besets all those states 
that lie athwart the advancing tide of 
communism. The Philippines rejoices 
with the rest of the free world that there 
has at last been erected a mighty bul- 
wark against the advance of communism 
in Europe. That sector of the globe has 
been secured and the peace of the world, 
to that extent, has been stabilized. 

However, it is obvious to everyone that 
the task of securing our free world is 
only half done. No one who realizes the 
extent of the menace to which Asig is 
exposed—the threat to Korea, the infil- 
tration into Viet Nam, the debacle in 
China—can well afford to rest at ease 
now that the North Atlantic Pact is in 
full force and effect. Asia with its vast 
population which accounts for more than 
half that of the world, and with its in- 
calculable resources, cannot and ought 
not to be lost to communism by default. 
And yet this is bound to happen unless 
something of the courage and vision that 
went into the forging of the democratic 
defenses in Europe is applied to the forg- 
ing of a similar system of defense in 
Asia. 

My concern over this problem has led 
me into taking the first steps toward 
this end. I realize fully that there are 
strong reasons why the United States 
may not too readily welcome the obliga- 
tions that its active participation in this 
project would entail. I have not there- 
fore made such participation a necessary 
condition for the initiation of the project 
itself. 

But I feel very strongly that the free 
countries of Southeast Asia and the Pa- 
cific must themselves start the move- 
ment for closer cooperation in further- 
ance of their common interests in the 
political, economic and cultural fields. 
No military commitments are contem- 
plated at the moment. The reason is 
simple. The countries concerned have 
presently no armies, navies, or air forces 
to muster under the terms of a military 
alliance. Most of them have but newly 
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emerged into independent nationhood 
and are faced with grave domestic prob- 
lems. They count with no industrial 
base of sufficient strength or magnitude 
to support a major military undertaking 
and, by constitutional mandate, the 
Philippines renounces war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. Above all, it 
is my feeling that we have time in the 
still-free countries of Asia to halt the 
advance of communism by nonmilitary 
means. 

Our problem is therefore basically 
economic. Asia must properly feed, 
clothe, and house its millions, and raise 
their living standards. Technical aid 
is needed as well as capital to tap and 
develop its agricultural and industrial 
potentialities. Fortunately, President 
Truman’s point 4 program and the 
United Nations project of technical as- 
sistance to underdeveloped countries 
give promise of aid to come. 

We realize that, in the end, our salva- 
tion must come from self-help, and that 
the advantages of self-help will be en- 
hanced tenfold if, as we now propose 
to do in the projected Pacific Union, we 
can convert self-help to mutual help. 

This is the fundamental aim and pur- 
pose of the Pacific Union: to forge 
stronger ties of economic cooperation 
and collaboration between the free coun- 
tries of Asia in order to enhance their 
prosperity, to hasten the march of self- 
government in order to afford concentra- 
tion on internal development, and to pre- 
serve their freedom. If, after the Union 
has been organized and the modes of 
collaboration have been determined, the 
United States and the other democracies 
should desire to offer such help as should 
lie in their power to give, it need hardly 
be said that the offer will not only be 
warmly received but justly blessed. Iam 
confident that the member states of the 
Union will gratefully accept the renewal 
in peace and for peaceful ends of an 
alliance that was forged in the last war 
for the sake of a common Victory. 

The time runs short and the margin 
of our common security grows narrower 
each day. As President of the Republic 
of the Philippines, I consider it my su- 
preme responsibility in this perilous hour 
to call upon our friends everywhere, but 
especially our friends in America, not to 
tarry too long in the redefinition of fun- 
damental attitudes toward Asia to which 
I have earlier referred. May I venture 
to hope that this process, which may well 
determine the fate of more than half of 
mankind in the next thousand years, 
will be a calm, deliberate movement 
toward clarity, vigor, and resolution? 

I am grateful to the Members of the 
Senate for this singular opportunity to 
say a few words from this mighty ros- 
trum. I have spoken with a degree of 
frankness that might possibly sound 
somewhat unusual coming from almost 
any other guest of this powerful body. 
But for this I invoke the memory of our 
long association in the common endeavor 
of freedom and democracy that culmi- 
nated in the establishment of the Re- 
public of the Philippines. I invoke also 
the bitter sacrifices that the American 
and the Filipino peoples endured togeth- 
er in the recent war for freedom in the 
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Pacific as sufficient justification for the 
grave concern I have here expressed on 
behalf of that self-same freedom. 

That freedom is in peril for more than 
half the population of the globe. Only 
the blind will say that the menace does 
not concern America, because the history 
of the last two world wars shows all too 
clearly that this great democracy can- 
not remain unconcerned wherever and 
whenever the survival of free men in a 
free world is at stake. 

I thank you. [Prolonged applause, 
Senators rising.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senate and the 
American people, I thank you not only 
for your visit, which is timely, but for 
your magnificent address. While you 
were speaking of the sacrifices made in 
a common cause by Filipinos and Ameri- 
cans, I was thinking of the fact that in 
the blood bath in 1945, shortly before 
American forces liberated Manila, your 
wife and three of your five children were 
machine-gunned to death by the Japa- 
nese forces. That is an additional bond 
of sympathy between us and you. 

We thank you, Mr. President. 

[Great applause, Senators rising.] 

The proceedings in the Senate Cham- 
ber having been concluded, the President 
of the Philippine Republic and the dis- 
tinguished vistors accompanying him 
were escorted from the Chamber, 

At 1 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m., the 
Senate reassembled, when it was called 
to order by the Vice President. 


CONTINUATION OF THE CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the next bill on the cal- 
endar, 


NONNAVIGABLE WATERWAY IN NEW 
HAVEN, CONN. 


The bill (H. R. 3511) to declare the 
waterway (in which is located the Brew- 
ery Street Channel) from Brewery 
Street southeastward to a line running 
south 36° 53’ 36” W. from the 
south side of Chestnut Street at New 
Haven, Conn., a nonnavigable stream, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


MOTOR VESSEL FLB-5005“ 


The bill (H. R. 579) to permit the motor 
vessel FLB-5005 to engage in the fisher- 
ies was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DISSEMINATION OF TECHNOLOGICAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, AND ENGINEERING IN- 
FORMATION 


The bill (S. 868) to provide for the dis- 
semination of technological, scientific, 
and engineering information to Ameri- 
can business and industry, and for other 
purposes was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I wonder if we could not have an expla- 
nation of the bill. I note that the cost 
of administering the proposed program 
will be about a million dollars, and there 
was no public hearing on the bill. I 
think the Senate is entitled to an expla- 
nation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the cost of administering the bill 
would be less than a million dollars a 
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year. It has been cleared by the Bureau 
of the Budget. Its purpose is to estab- 
lish a clearing house in the Department 
of Commerce for the dissemination of 
technological information obtained from 
foreign and domestic sources which would 
be of value to American industry, par- 
ticularly small businesses which have 
limited research facilities and technical 
staffs, and it provides for Government- 
sponsored research for the benefit of all 
businesses. The bill came out of our 
committee by a unanimous report, 

The Senator from New Jersey says that 
no hearings were held on the bill. A 
similar bill, Senate bill 493, was intro- 
duced in the Eightieth Congress by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
` AIKEN], and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. Six days of hearings 
were held. There was objection to one 
feature of Senate bill 493 as introduced, 
with respect to patents, and assistance 
which might be given to those who were 
interested in patents. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. There were no 
hearings held this year on the bill, were 
there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; 
there were no hearings held this year 
on the bill. The committee last year, 
however, held hearings and deleted from 
the bill the provisions which were ob- 
jected to last year. The bill now be- 
fore us is a copy of the previously re- 
vised bill. The language of Senate bill 
868 is identical with the revision by the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments of Senate bill 493. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
add that I participated in the hearings 
on the bill last year. The committee 
went into the matter very thoroughly 
at that time. The matter that brought 
it to our attention originally was the 
discussion of the information we had ob- 
tained from Germany, information that 
would be helpful to individuals. The 
principal motive of the bill was to help 
small business. I may say that since 
the “5 percent” revelations have been 
made, this is the very sort of legislation 
which was intended to help avoid such 
practices. In other words, the purpose 
was to have a place where businessmen 
could go in the Department of Commerce 
and have available the information 
which is already gathered there. But 
there has been no means by which a 
small-business man without a big staff 
of experts could secure such information. 
The main purpose of the bill, as I said, 
is to make such information available 
to the small-business man. If the bill 
which was introduced last year had been 
passed then, I think it would have gone 
a long way toward obviating the success 
of the so-called “5 percenters.” I really 
think the bill is an excellent one, and 
that it should be passed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Does the Sen- 
ator know whether this bill is supported 
by small business? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. It certainly was 
supported by small business in the hear- 
ings which were held last year. We held 
thorough hearings at that time. The 
language of the present bill is identical, 
as I understand, with that of the bill 
considered last year, with the exception 
of the provision dealing with patents. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I am advised 
that small-business men are opposed to 
the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am cer- 
tain the Senator has received misinfor- 
mation on that subject. Of course, there 
are many individuals who claim to be 
sponsors of representatives of small 
business. So far as I know, however, no 
small-business man is opposed to the 
bill. Research is important, as I think 
the Senator from New Jersey will agree. 
If research is important, then certainly 
there should be some means of making 
the discoveries brought about by re- 
search available to small business as well 
as big business. The bill would furnish 
assistance to small-business men who 
are unable to carry on their own re- 
search work. It is of more assistance to 
them than it is to any other segment of 
our economy. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The main purpose 
of the bill is to assist small business, Let 
me recall some history which led to the 
introduction of the bill. When the Small 
War Plants Corporation was set up dur- 
ing the war, specifically to aid small busi- 


ness, it collected a considerable amount 


of data, and it was generally thought it 
rendered a good service to small business. 
General Motors did not need such a serv- 
ice. General Motors had plenty of fa- 
cilities of its own to secure such data. 
But the materials which were left over 
from the Small War Plants Corporation, 
their records, and so forth, were trans- 
ferred to the Department of Commerce. 
That and material from Germany we 
endeavored to have made available to 
small business. I remember distinctly 
that the principal supporters of the bill 
were small-business men. The only ob- 
jection came from a particular man, I 
think his name was Blood, who was in- 
terested in patents. He represented the 
Association of Manufacturers. He op- 
posed the bill. But the section relating 
to patents, as I understand, is not con- 
tained in the present bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, There was certain- 
ly no opposition that I know of from any- 
one engaged in small business. Repre- 
sentatives of small business and small- 
business men came before the committee 
and supported the bill. I believe that if 
there was any objection, as the Senator 
from New Jersey has stated he is inform- 
ed there was, it was the objection made by 
the patent representative, if such is his 
proper designation, of the Association of 
Manufacturers. I am quite sure the 
opposition did not come from small 
business. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from Arkansas for 
his statement. In view of his state- 
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ment and explanation I withdraw any 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
868) to provide for the dissemination of 
technological, scientific, and engineer- 
ing information to American business 
and industry, and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the purpose of 
this act is to make the results of technolog- 
ical research and development more readily 
available to industry and business, and to the 
general public, by clarifying and defining 
the functions and responsibilities of the 
Department of Commerce as a central clear- 
inghouse for technical information which is 
useful to American industry and business. 
CLEARINGHOUSE FOR TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


Sec. 2. The Secretary of Commerce (here- 
inafter referred to as the Secretary“) is 
hereby directed to establish and maintain 
within the Department of Commerce a clear- 
inghouse for the collection, dissemination, 
and exchange of scientific, technical, and 
engineering information, and to this end to 
take such steps as he may deem necessary and 
desirable— 

(a) To search for, collect, classify, coordi- 
nate, integrate, record, and catalog such 
information from whatever sources, for- 
eign and domestic, that may be available; 

(b) To make such information available 
to industry and business, to State and local 
governments, to other agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government, and to the general public, 
through the preparation of abstracts, digests, 
translations, bibliographies, indexes, and 
microfilm and other reproductions, for dis- 
tribution either directly or by utilization of 
business, trade, technical, and scientific pub- 
lications and services; 

(c) To effect, within the limits of his 
authority as now or hereafter defined by law, 
and with the consent of competent author- 
ity, the removal of restrictions on the dis- 
semination of scientific and technical data 
in cases where consideration of national se- 
curity permit the release of such data for 
the benefit of industry and business. 


RECORDING OF TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Sec. 3. Any invention, product, or scientific 
or technical process devised, created, or de- 
veloped by any person (including any de- 
partment or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, or any employee thereof), may be filed 
with the Secretary in such manner and upon 
such conditions as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe, and the Secretary shall make a record 
of each such invention, product, or process. 
When certified, under the seal of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, by the Chief Clerk of 
the Department of Commerce, or by such 
other official as the Secretary may designate, 
such record or a copy thereof, shall be ad- 
missible in any patent or other proceedings, 
and in suits and actions in the courts of the 
United States, as evidence as to the date of 
filing of such invention, product, or process, 

RULES, REGULATIONS, FEES 

Src. 4. The Secretary is authorized to 
make, amend, and rescind such orders, rules, 
and regulations as he may deem necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act, and to 
establish, from time to time, a schedule or 
schedules of reasonable fees or charges for 
services performed or for documents or other 
publications furnished under this act: Pro- 
vided, That all moneys hereafter received by 
the Secretary in payment for publications 
under this act shall be deposited in a special 
account in the Treasury, such account to be 
available, subject to authorization in any 
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appropriation act, for reimbursing any ap- 
propriation then current and chargeable for 
the cost of furnishing copies or reproductions 
as herein authorized, and for making re- 
funds to organizations and individuals when 
entitled thereto: And provided further, That 
an appropriation reimbursed by this special 
account shall, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, be available for the purposes 
of the original appropriation. 

It is the policy of this act, to the fullest 
extent feasible and consistent with the ob- 
jectives of this act, that each of the services 
and functions provided herein shall be self- 
sustaining or self-liquidating and that the 
general public shall not bear the cost of 
publications and other services which are 
for the special use and benefit of private 
groups and individuals; but nothing herein 
shall be construed to require the levying of 
fees or charges for services performed or 
publications furnished to any agency or in- 
strumentality of the Federal Government, or 
for publications which are distributed pur- 
suant to reciprocal arrangements for the 
exchange of information or which are other- 
wise issued primarily for the general benefit 
of the public. 


REFERENCE OF DATA TO ARMED SERVICES 


Sec. 5. The Secretary is directed to refer to 
the armed services all scientific or technical 
information, coming to his attention, which 
he deems to have an immediate or potential 
practical military value or significance, and 
to refer to the heads of other Government 
agencies such scientific or technical informa- 
tion as relates to activities within the pri- 
mary responsibility of such agencies. 

GENERAL STANDARDS AND LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 6. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this act, the Secretary shall respect 
and preserve the security classification of 
any scientific or technical information, data, 
patents, invention, or discoveries in, or com- 
ing into, the possession or control of the De- 
partment of Commerce, the classified status 
of which the President or his designee or de- 
signees certify as being essential in the in- 
terest of national defense, and nothing in 
this act shall be construed as modifying or 
limiting any other statute relating to the 
classification of information for reasons of 
national defense or security. 


UTILIZATION OF EXISTING FACILITIES 


Src. 7. (a) The Secretary may utilize any 
personnel, facilities, bureaus, agencies, 
boards, administrations, offices, or other in- 
strumentalities of the Department of Com- 
merce which he may require to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 

(b) The Secretary is hereby authorized to 
call upon other departments and independ- 
ent establishments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment to provide, with their consent, such 
available services, facilities, or other coopera- 
tion as he shall deem necessary or helpful in 
carrying out the provisions of this act, and 
he is directed to utilize existing facilities to 
the full extent deemed feasible. 

RELATION TO OTHER ACTS 

Sec. 8. Nothing herein shall be construed 
to repeal or amend any other legislation per- 
taining to the Department of Commerce or 
its component offices or bureaus. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARIS 


The bill (S. 2046) to provide authority 
for certain functions and activities of the 
National Bureau of Standards, and for 
other purposes, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time and passed as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That funds now or here- 
after appropriated to the National Bureau 
of Standards shall be available for the fol- 
lowing activities: (a) The purchase, repair, 
and cleaning of uniforms for guards; (b) 
the repair and alteration of buildings, and 
other plant facilities; (c) the rental of 
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laboratory and office space in the District of 
Columbia and in the field; (d) the purchase 
of reprints from trade journals or other 
periodicals of articles prepared officially by 
Government employees; (e) the furnishing 
of food and shelter without repayment there- 
for to employees of the Government at Arctic 
stations or other stations located outside 
the continental United States; and (f) in 
the conduct of observations on radio propa- 
gation phenomena in the Arctic region, the 
appointment of employees at base rates 
established by the Secretary of Commerce 
which shall not exceed such maximum rates 
as may be specified from time to time in the 
appropriation concerned, and without regard 
to the civil service and classification laws 
and titles II and III of the Federal Employees 
Fay Act of 1945. 

Sec. 2. Within the limits of funds which 
may be appropriated therefor, the Bureau is 
authorized to make improvements to exist- 
ing buildings, grounds, and other plant facili- 
ties, including construction of minor build- 
ings and other facilities in the District of 
Columbia and in the field to house special 
apparatus or material which must be isolated 
from other activities: Provided, That no im- 
provement shall be made nor shall any build- 
ing be constructed under this authority at 
a cost in excess of $25,000, unless specific 
provision is made therefor in the appropria- 
tion concerned. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE COAST 
AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The bill (H. R. 2572) to extend to 
commissioned officers of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey the provisions of the 
Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BASIC AUTHORITY FOR PERFORMANCE 
OF CERTAIN FUNCTIONS OF DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE 


The bill (H. R. 162) to provide basic 
authority for the performance of certain 
functions and activities of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill, and 
a statement respecting its cost? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. This is 
an authorization bill. Its purpose is to 
provide clear, basic legislative authority 
for the performance of certain functions 
and activities of the Department of Com- 
merce heretofore carried out as a result 
of authority in appropriation bills. 

We have heard a great deal in the last 
few weeks about legislative provisions in 
appropriation bills. The object of the 
bill is to write the authority into law so 
that it will not be necessary to carry 
legislative provisions in appropriation 
bills. The bill was reported from the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce on April 12, 1949, and 
was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on May 16, 1949. A similar bill was 
passed by the House of Representatives 
in the Eightieth Congress and a com- 
panion bill to it was favorably reported 
by this committee in the Eightieth Con- 
gress but failed of enactment. 

The specific functions for which legis- 
lative authority would be given by this 
bill are: 

First. The furnishing to employees of 
the Department and other Federal agen- 
cies in Alaska and other points outside 
the continental United States, of free 
emergency medical services. 
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As a matter of fact the purpose of the 
bill is to give persons in the employ of 
the United States in outlying and iso- 
lated points and places, the benefits 
which are given and which are accessible 
to all the rest of our people. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Will the Senator 
give us some indication of the additional 
costs which would be incurred, and 
would the bill entail the establishment 
of additional bureaus? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am in- 
formed that the cost will be negligible. 
I have been advised by the Bureau of 
the Budget that House bill 162, includ- 
ing the amendment deleting the words 
“not on foreign soil“ is within the pro- 
gram of the President, and that its cost 
will be negligible. Almost no cost is 
involved by the bill. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 162) 
to provide basic authority for the per- 
formance of certain functions and ac- 
tivities of the Department of Commerce, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments on page 4, line 4, after the 
word “localities”, to strike out “not on 
foreign soil”; and in line 5, after the word 
“available”, to insert a colon and the 
following proviso: “Provided, That the 
provisions of this paragraph also shall 
apply to the Civil Aeronautics Board.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
8 and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 

passed. 


REARING PONDS AND FISH HATCHERY AT 
MILLEN, GA. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2740) to establish rearing 
ponds and a fish hatchery at or near 
Millen, Ga., which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce with an amendment 
to strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to establish and construct rearing 
ponds and a fish hatchery at suitable loca- 
tions at or near Millen, Ga., and in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, at a cost of not to 
exceed $250,000 and $325,000, respectively; to 
rehabilitate and expand at a cost of not to 
exceed $70,000 the rearing ponds and facili- 
ties at the Cape Vincent, N. Y., fish cultural 
station, and to purchase lands adjoining such 
station in connection with the rehabilitation 
and expansion of such facilities; and to re- 
habilitate, repair, and place in efficient oper- 
ating condition the rearing ponds and fish 
cultural facilities at Leadville, Colo., at a 
cost of not to exceed $90,000. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to undertake, through the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, a comprehensive 
and continuing study of the shad of the At- 
lantic coast for the purpose of recommend- 
ing to the Atlantic Coast States, through the 
Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission, 
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measures to be taken to arrest decline, in- 
crease the abundance, and promote the wisest 
utilization of such shad resources at a cost 
of not to exceed $75,000 per annum for a 
6-year period. For the purposes of this 
section, any agency of the United States, or 
any corporation wholly owned by the United 
States, is authorized to transfer, without ex- 
change of funds, any boats or equipment 
excess to its needs required by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service for the studies authorized 
herein. 

Sec. 3. That the joint resolution of August 
8, 1946 (60 Stat. 930), be amended to read 
as follows: 

“That the Director of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department of the In- 
terior is hereby authorized and directed to 
prosecute investigations of the abundance 
and distribution of sea lampreys and their 
effects on fishes, experiments to develop con- 
trol measures, and a vigorous program for 
the elimination and eradication of sea 
lamprey populations of the Great Lakes; to 
survey the Great Lakes area to determine 
what localities would be most suitable for 
the establishment of additional fish hatcher- 
ies and rearing ponds if, and when, it be- 
comes desirable for the Federal Government 
to operate such additional fish hatcheries 
and rearing ponds in the Great Lakes area; 
and is authorized and directed to report to 
the Congress not later than December 31, 
1950, the results of such survey and to make 
recommendations with respect thereto. The 
cost of the investigations and studies au- 
thorized in this section shall not exceed 
$359,000 for the first year and the sum of 
$216,000 per annum thereafter. 

“In carrying out the foregoing purposes 
and objectives the Director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service is authorized to cooperate 
with the official conservation agencies of the 
States bordering on the Great Lakes, with 
tho commercial fishing industry, and with 
other governmental or private agencies, or- 
ganizations, or individuals having jurisdic- 
tion over or an interest in the fisheries of 
the Great Lakes.” 

Sec. 4. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated from time to time, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes and objectives of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time, 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to authorize the establishment 
of fish hatcheries in the States of 
Georgia and Michigan; to authorize the 
rehabilitation and expansion of rearing 
ponds and fish cultural facilities in the 
States of New York and Colorado; to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
undertake a continuing study of shad of 
the Atlantic coast; and to amend the act 
of August 8, 1946, relating to investiga- 
tion and eradication of predatory sea 
lampreys of the Great Lakes, and for 
other purposes.” 


DETERMINATION OF VALIDITY OF TITLES 
TO CERTAIN LANDS. 


The bill (S. 1606) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to determine the 
validity of titles to lands acquired in the 
administration of the reclamation laws, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MCCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
bill would deprive the Lands Division of 
the Department of Justice of a substan- 
tial part of its jurisdiction. I have dis- 
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cussed the matter with the Senator from 
Wyoming, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Insular Affairs. It is my judg- 
ment that the bill should be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. I think 
the Senator from Wyoming is in agree- 
ment with me. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MCCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The bill under- 
takes to restore the situation which ex- 
isted for more than 40 years in the ex- 
amination and passing upon titles to 
land purchased by the Secretary of the 
Interior in order to carry out projects 
under the reclamation law. From 1904 
down to and including 1946 it was the 
practice in connection with reclamation 
construction projects for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to pass upon the 
validity of the titles to the lands pur- 
chased. This was due to an understand- 
ing of the meaning and effect of the law 
which was then on the statute books. 
For example, it was provided that, with 
respect to the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the examination 
by the Department of Justice otherwise 
required was not intended to be required. 
This was because of a realization of the 
fact that passing upon the titles of lands 
acquired to carry out these projects was 
almost an indivisible part of the con- 
struction problems. For example, in a 
reclamation project it may be necessary 
to acquire a right-of-way over the land 
of a private landowner. It may be neces- 
sary to acquire only a surface title. In 
any event, this practice was followed for 
more than 40 years, and it was not until 
after the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs had passed upon this ques- 
tion that the members of the committee 
learned that the suggestion had been 
made that perhaps the Committee on 
the Judiciary should also pass upon it. 

In view of the fact that it does involve 
the Department of Justice, I can see 
complete justification for the request of 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN], but I am wondering if it might not 
be agreeable to him if, instead of dis- 
placing the bill upon the calendar, we 
should obtain unanimous consent that 
no action be taken upon the bill pend- 
ing an examination of the question by the 
Committee on the Judiciary and a sub- 
sequent report, so that the bill may re- 
tain its place on the calendar. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to that procedure, 
provided the Committee on the Judici- 
ary may make a report on the bill.. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Warxins] introduced the bill, 
and perhaps he may have some comment 
to make. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I can 
understand the position of the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee. How- 
ever, I hope the Judiciary Committee 
will give early consideration to this 
question. 

I may point out that the present 
procedure of having the Department of 
Justice pass on these titles is slowing 
down nearly every reclamation project 
in the West. The Bureau has a complete 
staff of attorneys who are equipped and 
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qualified to take care of examination of 
titles. They do all the preliminary work 
now. Since the Department of Justice 
has decided that it ought to pass on these 
titles, and they are handed over to the 
Department of Justice, it means more 
delay and expense, not only to the Gov- 
ernment itself, but to the water users 
who are paying for these projects. For 
that reason I hope the Judiciary Com- 
mittee will consider this matter imme- 
diately and submit a report. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I assure the Sena- 
tor from Utah that we will give it prompt 
attention, but not hasty attention. 

Mr. WATKINS. It is one of those 
matters which has been reported upon, 
and I do not know why the Department 
of Justice did not submit a report to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will be passed over 
until a later call of the calendar, so 
that the Judiciary Committee may have 
an opportunity to examine it. 

The clerk will state the next bill on the 
calendar. 


AIR STAR ROUTES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4498) to amend section 6 of 
the act of April 15, 1938, to expedite the 
carriage of mail by granting additional 
authority to the Postmaster General to 
award contracts for the transportation 
of mail by aircraft upon star routes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That section 6 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for experimental air-mail 
services to further develop safety, efficiency, 
and economy, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved April 15, 1938 (39 U. S. C. 470), is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 6. (a) Whenever he shall find it to be 
in the public interest, because of the nature 
of the terrain, or the impracticability or in- 
adequacy of surface transportation, and 
where the cost thereof is reasonably com- 
patible with the service to be provided, the 
Postmaster General may award contracts for 
the transportation by aircraft upon star 
routes of any or all classes of mail (includ- 
ing but not limited to air mail and air parcel 
post), payment for such service to b? made 
from the appropriation for inland transpor- 
tation by star routes: Provided, That all laws 
and regulations not in conflict with this sec- 
tion governing star routes shall be applicable 
to contracts made under the authority of 
this section: Provided further, That the 
provisions of title IV of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938, approved June 23, 1938 (52 


‘Stat. 973), as amended other than sections 


407, 408, 412, 413, 414, and 416 thereof shall 
not apply to the transportation of mail under 
this section: Provided further, That prior to 
advertising for bids for the transportation of 
mail by aircraft on any star route, except as 
authorized by the act of October 14, 1940 (54 
Stat. 1175), entitled ‘An act authorizing 
special arrangements in the transportation 
of mail within the Territory of Alaska,’ the 
Postmaster General shall obtain from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board a certification that 
the proposed route does not conflict with the 
development of air transportation as con- 
templated under the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, as amended: Provided further, That 
any such contract made under authority of 
this section shall be canceled upon the is- 
suance by the Civil Aeronautics Board of an 
authorization under title IV of the Civil 
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Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, to any 
air carrier to engage in the transportation of 
mail by aircraft between any of the points 
named in such contract: And provided fur- 
ther, That no bid for a contract under this 
section shall be considered unless the bidder 
(1) if an individual is a resident of a State 
within which, or of a State adjoining a State 
within which, one or more points to be served 
under such proposed contract are located; or 
(2) if a corporation, company, association, 
partnership, or firm is actually engaged in 
business in a State within which, or in a 
State adjoining a State within which one or 
more points to be served under such proposed 
contract are located. As used in this section, 
the term ‘State’ includes the several States, 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia. 

“(b) Upon receipt of a request from the 
Postmaster General for the certification re- 
quired in subsection (a) above, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board shall promptly publish in 
the Federal Register, and send to such per- 
sons as the Board may by regulation de- 
termine, a notice describing the proposed air 
star route. After giving notice pursuant to 
this subsection, the Board shall afford in- 
terested persons a reasonable opportunity to 
submit written data, views or arguments 
with or without opportunity to present the 
same orally in any manner. The Board shall 
give due consideration to all relevant matter 
presented and, not less than 30 days after 
notice is given, except in any situation in 
which it for good cause finds (and incorpo- 
rates the finding and a brief statement of the 
reasons therefor in its order granting certifi- 
cation) that such period of advance notice is 
impracticable, unnecessary, or contrary to 
the public interest, shall grant the requested 
certification upon finding that the proposed 
route does not conflict with the development 
of air transportation as contemplated under 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed.” 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have an amendment to 
offer by way of correction of a typo- 
graphical error. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
line 12, in the committee amendment, 
after the numerals “408”, it is proposed 
to insert “409.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I desire 
to offer an amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I should 
like to ask the Senator from South Caro- 
lina a question. For the past 3 years the 
Appropriations Committee has heard 
long discussions about the subsidy of air 
mail, and the great expense involved. If 
my memory is correct, it is more than 
$100,000,000. If we are to increase the 
air mail delivery service, why would it 
not be wise to hold this bill over and con- 
sider the entire problem and resolve it? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I will answer the Senator 
from Massachusetts by saying that the 
Post Office Department has requested 
this bill. The Department states that it 
will not involve any additional cost. The 
bill has to do with star routes, and not 
the regular carrying of the air mail. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will this bill in- 
crease the air mail subsidy in any way? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The report from the Post Office Depart- 
ment states that it will involve no addi- 
tional cost, 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. In other words, 
where air delivery is instituted on a star 
route there will be no additional expense? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It will not involve the use of air-mail 
stamps, The bill relates to the service 
on star routes from one place to another. 
If the Department finds that the mail 
can be transported more cheaply by air 
than by bus or automobile, it will use 
this service. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. As I understand, 
this service will not require the use of 
air-mail delivery stamps. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It will have 
nothing to do with the air mail? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
No. It involves transportation of mail 
from one point to another. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina to the committee amendment 
on page 4, line 12. 4 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, 
line 6, in the committee amendment, it 
is proposed to strike out all after the 
word “bidder” down to and including the 
word “located” in line 13 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “is a resident 
of or qualified to do business as a com- 
mon carrier by air in a State within 
which one or more points to be served un- 
der such proposed contract are located.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, this 
part of the bill came to my attention by 
reason of a letter addressed to me by 
members of the Arizona Corporation 
Commission. The letter is as follows: 

ARIZONA CORPORATION COMMISSION, 
Phoeniz, April 18, 1949. 
Hon. Cari HAYDEN, 
Senator from Arizona, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: It has come to our 
attention that H. R. 3842, a bill concerning 
certain air-mail star routes, has been intro- 
duced. We would like to respectfully call 
your attention to an unfortunate situation 
which could be simply rectified during con- 
sideration of this bill. As it stands bidders 
on other than air-transportation matters 
have to have the proper licenses and be 
otherwise qualified in the State concerned. 
For some reason the Comptroller General's 
Office has ruled that such is not the case in 
air transportation. As a result contracts are 
awarded to unqualified carriers and the 
qualified carriers file complaints which we 
are forced to act upon. Our docket is made 
even more crowded and it is an expense and 
trouble for all concerned. 

It should not be difficult to set forth that 
bidders must be qualified not only for the 
standards already required but also must 
have any necessary legal qualifications and 
licenses by the appropriate State authorities 
in the States involved. Of course, some 
States have no air-transportation regulation 
and in the absence of such regulation any 
bidder would meet this requirement because 
there would be none necessary. 
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Hoping that you can find some way to 
amend this legislation so as to eliminate the 
wasteful results we have outlined, we are, 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM T. BROOKS, 
Chairman. 
W. T. WRIGHT, 
Commissioner, 
Mrr. SIMMs, 
Commissioner. 


The language of the bill to which my 
amendment relates provides as follows: 


That no bid for a contract under this sec- 
tion shall be considered unless the bidder— 


This is the language which I propose to 
strike out: 

(1) If an individual is a resident of a State 
within which, or if a State adjoining a State 
within which, one or more points to be served 
under such proposed contract are located; or 
(2) if a corporation, company, association, 
partnership, or firm is actually engaged in 
business in a State within which, or in a 
State adjoining :. State within which one or 


more points to be served under such proposed 
contract are located. 


I propose to insert: 

Is a resident of or qualified to do business 
as a common carrier by air in a State within 
which one or more points to be served under 
such proposed contract are located. 


It seems to me that simplifies the 
matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Haypen] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
gros? and the bill to be read a third 

e. 


Tne bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


PRIVILEGES OF FREE IMPORTATION, 
EXTENSIONS OF TIME FOR TAX PUR- 
POSES, AND FACILITATION OF TAX 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5086) to accord privileges of 
free importation to members of the 
armed forces of other nations, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 
3, after the word “That”, to insert “(a)”: 
on page 2, at the beginning of line 14, 
to strike out “Sec. 2.” and insert “(b)”; 
in line 15, after the word “this”, to strike 
out “act” and insert “section”; in line 18, 
at the beginning of the line, to strike out 
“Sec. 3. This act” and insert “(c) This 
section”; in line 21, after the words “date 
of”, to strike out “its”; in the same line, 
after the word “enactment”, to insert “of 
this act”, and after line 21, to insert: 


Sec. 2. Extension of time for claiming refund 
with respect to war losses, 

The joint resolution of June 29, 1948 (Pub- 
lic Law 828, 80th Cong.), is hereby amended 
by striking out “1949” wherever appearing 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof “1950.” 
Src. 3. Extension of time in the case of dis- 

charge of indebtedness. 

Section 22 (b) (9) and section 22 (b) (10) 
of the Internal Revenue Code are hereby 
amended by striking out “1949” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “1950.” 


1949 


Sec. 4. Verification of returns. 

(a) Chapter 38 of the Internal Revenue 
Code is hereby amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following new section: 
“Sec. 3809, Verification of returns; penalties 

of perjury. 

“(a) Penalties: Any person who willfully 
makes and subscribes any return, statement, 
or other document, which contains or is veri- 
fied by a written declaration that it is made 
under the penalties of perjury, and which he 
does not believe to be true and correct as to 
every material matter, shall be guilty of a 
felony, and, upon conviction thereof, shall 
be fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 5 years, or both. 

“(b) Signature presumed correct: The fact 
that an individual's name is signed to a re- 
turn, statement, or other document filed 
shall be prima facie evidence for all pur- 
poses that the return, statement, or other 
document was actually signed by him. 

„(e) Verification in lieu of oath: The Com- 
missioner, under regulations prescribed by 
him with the approval of the Secretary, may 
require that any return, statement, or other 
document required to be filed under any pro- 
vision of the internal revenue laws shall 
contain or be verified by a written declara- 
tion that it is made under the penalties of 
perjury, and such declaration shall be in lieu 
of any oath otherwise required.” 

(b) Sections 51 (d), 145 (c), and 1630 of 
such code are hereby repealed. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall be applicable with respect to any re- 
turn, statement, or document filed after the 
date of the enactment of this act. 

Sec. 5. Reports of compensation. 

Section 148 (f) of the Internal Revenue 
Code (relating to reports of compensation of 
corporate officers and employees exceeding 
$75,000) is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 6. Failure to file return or pay tax. 

Section 1626 (c) of the Internal Revenue 
Code is hereby repealed, and section 1631 
of such code is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 1631. Failure of employer to file return 
or pay tax. 

“In case of a failure to make and file any 
return, or a failure to pay any tax, required 
by this chapter, or both, within the time 
prescribed by law or prescribed by the Com- 
missioner In pursuance of law, unless it is 
shown that such failure is due to reasonable 
cause and not due to willful neglect, the ad- 
dition to the tax shall not be less than $5.” 


Sec. 7. Returns and payment of excise taxes. 


(a) Section 3310 of the Internal Revenue 
Code (relating to returns and payment of 
tax) is hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(f) Discretion allowed commissioner.— 

“(1) Returns and payment of tax: Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law re- 
lating to the filing of retürns or payment of 
any tax imposed by chapter 9, 9A, 10, 12, 19, 
21, 30, 32, subchapter A of chapter 25, or 
subchapter A of chapter 29, the Commis- 
sioner may by regulations approved by the 
Secretary prescribe the period for which the 
return for such tax shall be filed, the time 
for the filing of such return, the time for 
the payment of such tax, and the number 
of copies of the return required to be filed. 

“(2) Use of Government depositaries: The 
Secretary may authorize Federal Reserve 
banks, and incorporated banks or trust com- 
panies which are depositaries or financial 
agents of the United States, to receive any 
tax imposed by this title, in such manner, 
at such times, and under such conditions as 
he may prescribe; and he shall prescribe the 
manner, times, and conditions under which 
the receipt of such tax by such banks and 
trust companies is to be treated as payment 
of such tax to the collector.” 
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(b) Section 8 of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended (31 U. S. C., sec. 771), is 
hereby amended by striking out “income 
and excess profits taxes” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “internal revenue taxes.” 


SEC. 8. Delegation of assessment authority. 


Chapter 35 of the Internal Revenue Code 
is hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 3647, Delegation of assessment author- 
ity. 

“The Commissioner, under regulations ap- 
proved by the Secretary, is authorized to del- 
egate to any officer or employee of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, including the field 
service, any authority, duty, or function 
which the Commissioner is authorized or re- 
quired to exercise or perform under section 
3640, 3641, or 3642.“ 


Sz. 9. Credit or refund of overpayment of 
tax, 

(a) Section 3770 (a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code is hereby amended by renumbering 
paragraph (5) as paragraph (6), and by 
amending paragraph (4) to read as follows: 

“(4) Credit of overpayment of one class of 
tax against another class of tax due: Noth- 
withstanding any provision of law to the 
contrary, the Commissioner may, in his dis- 
cretion, in lieu of refunding an overpayment 
of tax imposed by any provision of this title, 
credit such overpayment against any tax due 
from the taxpayer under any other provision 
of this title. 

“(5) Delegation of authority to collectors 
to make refunds: The Commissioner, with 
the approval of the Secretary, is authorized 
to delegate to collectors any authority, duty, 
or function which the Commissioner is au- 
thorized or required to exercise or perform 
under paragraph (1), (2), (3), or (4) of this 
subsection, or under section 322 or 1027, 
where the amount involved (exclusive of 
interest, penalties additions to the tax, and 
additional amounts) does not exceed $10,- 
000.” 

(b) Section 3772 of such code is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(e) Credit treated as payment: The credit 
of an overpayment of any tax in satisfaction 
of any tax liability shall, for the purpose of 
any suit for refund of such tax liability so 
satisfied, be deemed to be a payment in re- 
spect of such tax liability to the collector in 
office at the time such credit is allowed.” 


Sec. 10. Report to Congress of refunds. 


(a) Section 3776 of the Internal Revenue 
Code (relating to reports to Congress of re- 
funds) is hereby repealed. \ 

(b) Section 3777 of such code (relating to 
review of refunds and credits by the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation) is 
hereby amended by striking out “$75,000” 


wherever appearing therein and inserting in 


lieu thereof “$200,000.” 
Sec. 11. Collectors’ salaries. 

Section 3944 (b) of the Interial Revenue 
Code (relating to adjustment and limit of 
collectors’ salaries) is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) Adjustment and limit of salaries: 
The salaries of collectors may be readjusted 
and increased under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Commissioner, subject 
to the approval of the Secretary, but no col- 
lector shall receive a salary in excess of the 
highest scheduled rate of compensation es- 
tablished by the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended, or by any law hereafter enacted 
superseding such act.” 

Sec. 12. Expenses of detection of frauds. 

Section 3792 of the Internal Revenue Code 
is hereby amended by inserting after the 
words “The Commissioner,” the following 
“under regulations prescribed by him.” 
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The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
3 and the bill to be read a third 

ime. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
sought the attention of the Chair before 
the bill was passed. I should like to have 
an explanation as to what the bill 
amounts to, as now amended. 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall be glad to make 
a brief statement, and to file for the REC- 
ORD a complete statement. 

This bill has two main purposes, first, 
the extension for 1 year of the act pro- 
viding for the filing of war-loss claims 
for 1941 and 1942. It is not for the pur- 
pose of permitting stale claims to be 
carried over and subsequently asserted, 
but the purpose is to enable a taxpayer 
to determine whether he wishes to file 
a war-loss claim for property which has 
been well kept while in enemy hands 
and perhaps has been repaired, because 
in many instances the taxpayer desires 
to retain his base. 

The other main purpose of the bill is 
to permit corporations to retire their in- 
debtedness without recognition of gain 
for such retirement. 

Both acts affected had most careful 
consideration in the Finance Committee 
and the Ways and Means Committee, 
and both are on the statute books at the 
present time. By this measure they are 
merely being extended for 1 year, each, 
The whole purpose of this measure is to 
enable the staffs of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation and the 
Treasury to give further study in order 
to report to the committee whether these 
acts should become permanent. 

All the other amendments relate 0 
technical matters, and none of them af- 
fect tax liability. All of them are amend- 
ments recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
arfd they have the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and are greatly 
desired in order to facilitate such mat- 
ters and to enable the Office of Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue to avoid many 
duplications. 

One particular amendment to which 
I call attention simply removes the limi- 
tation of $7,500 upon the salaries paid 
to collectors of internal revenue in the 
several States. At the present time, and 
for 21 years, those salaries have re- 
mained unchanged. There are many 
collectors of internal revenue through- 
out the country who should be paid more 
than $7,500 a year. That limitation is 
simply relieved by this measure, but they 
will still be under the classified civil serv- 
ice, so far as advancement in grade or 
increased salaries which may be awarded 
are concerned. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I may say to the 
Senator from Georgia that I am among 
those who have before the Senator's 
committee amendments for the elimina- 
tion of certain nuisance taxes. The 
measure now before us is a revenue bill. 
I do not think it is the proper vehicle 
to which one would care to attach any 
of the amendments to which I have re- 
ferred. But I hope the Senator from 
Georgia will, within a reasonably prompt 
time, consider some bill to which we can 
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propose amendments for the elimina- 
tion of certain nuisance taxes, such as 
the tax on cabarets, the tax on trans- 
portation, and the like. 

I would not care to burden this bill by 
such amendments, although it might be 
proper to do so, inasmuch as it is a reve- 
nue bill. But I would not care to burden 
this bill with such amendments, even 
though they are germane to the bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada that a bill previously 
passed over on the calendar, and not to 
be called today, contains provisions for 
many of the excise taxes, and to that bill 
the amendments mentioned by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada would be in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
that a full statement which I send to the 
desk be incorporated in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT IN RESPECT TO THE PROVISIONS OF 
THE BILL, H. R. 5086, AFFECTING OPERATING 
IMPROVEMENTS WITHIN THE BUREAU OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE 


The bill includes 10 provisions devoted 
solely to simplifying the work of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue and the improvement 
of its operations. The Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, in testifying recently before 
the Appropriations Committee of the Senate, 
described in detail his efforts to eliminate 
every nonessential task so that every dollar 
appropriated for the collection of the reve- 
nue may be used for that purpose, particu- 
larly in respect to the employment of front- 
line enforcement officers whose sole duty it 
is to collect the taxes due under the stat- 
utes. Certain obsolete provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code require him to spend 
part of the funds appropriated for the col- 
lection of taxes on useless endeavors. The 
Commissioner has asked that we aid him in 
his effort to get rid of these jobs. As you 
know, there has been no opportunity in re- 
cent years for the Bureau to obtain amend- 
ments to the code of a purely operating na- 
ture, as each revision was limited to some 
upward or downward adjustment in tax lia- 
bilities or matters of a technical nature. I 
think it is unfortunate that we have not had 
time to devote to a review of the Internal 
Revenue Code with the sole objective of mod- 
ernizing some of the provisions which deal 
wholly with operations of the Internal Reve- 
nue service as they affect compliance costs 
on the part of the Bureau and the taxpaying 
public. The few simple revisions which the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue feels are 
most pressing at this time involve no change 
in anyone’s tax liability. There are quite a 
number which he would like to have us con- 
sider, but in view of the time situation he 
has limited his recommendations to 10 in 
number. 

He asks first that he be relieved of the very 
expensive and useless task of examining 
annually some thirty-odd million refund 
items for the purpose of identifying and list- 
ing for the Congress the names of approxi- 
mately 185,000 individuals who receive re- 
funds of $500 or more. When this provision 
of law “as enacted, this was a relatively sim- 
ple job, but with the advent of current tax 
payment it developed into an undertaking 
of sizeable proportion, involving the ex- 
penditure of many thousands of dollars 
which can be far better used in the collec- 
tion of delinquent taxes. 
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Second, he asks that the present $75,000 
minimum on refunds which are required to 
be reported to the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation and for which de- 
tailed records must be prepared, be raised 
to $200,000. In view of the increased tax 
rates, the $200,000 figure is relatively much 
smaller than the $75,000 when enacted in 
the lw. This change will obviate the work 
now performed by the Bureau in the prepara- 
tion of the public record on some 400 cases 
falling between $75,000 and $200,000. More- 
over, it will eliminate the excessive review 
load on the staff of the joint committee. In 
addition, it will expedite the final closing 
of those cases by some 30 to 60 days, and 
thereby reduce by several hundred thousand 
dollars the interest which would otherwise 
have to be paid. 

Third, he asks that all taxpayers be re- 
lieved of the cost and annoyance of having 
to have these returns notarized by permit- 
ting the returns to be filed under the penal- 
ties c* perjury just as has been the case for 
several years by all individual income tax- 
payers, He reports that this method of 
attesting to the accuracy of individual in- 
come-tax returns has worked out well and 
should be extended to all other classes of 
taxpayers, At present an individual shop- 
keeper can file his income-tax return with a 
tax liability of $10,000 without notarization, 
but this monthly excise return of a few dol- 
lars must be notarized. In those instances 
in which the shopkeeper forgets to have his 
return notarized, it is incumbent upon the 
Collector of Internal Revenue to obtain a 
properly completed return. This costs 
money both to the Government and the tax- 
payer; and should be corrected. 

Fourth, he suggests that the present re- 
quirement that corporations report on a 
separate schedule the names of all officers 
and employees to whom compensation in the 
form of salaries and bonuses of $75,000 and 
over be eliminated. Under the law the Com- 
missioner has to make public the informa- 
tion in respect to such compensation. This 
requires him to examine the contents of all 
returns to detach the salary schedule and 
then prepare the list of all such persons for 
publication. He feels that this serves no 
useful purpose and the expenditure involved 
is unjustified. 

Fifth, he asks that he be given authority to 
put on a quarterly basis certain excise tax 
returns now required by law to be filed 
monthly. This would reduce the number of 
returns for many taxpayers from 12 to 4 
which will save much paper work for both 
the taxpayer and the Bureau. Again, he 
points to the rather analogous situation in 
which a shopkeeper who has a few dollars in 
excise tax to pay must file 12 returns a year, 
but who might have many times that amount 
in withholding and social-security tax but 
is required to file only 4 times a year. Asa 
part of this suggestion, he also asks for au- 
thority to use the depositary-receipt system, 
which is now applicable to withholding and 
social-security taxes, for the payment of ex- 
cise tax. Under this system the Government 
would, for the most part, receive the revenue 
monthly even though the returns are filed 
quarterly. The depositary-receipt system 
provides a : 1eans for the taxpayer to deposit 
the tax with the bank for the account of 
the Government. 

Sixth, he asks that the minimum penalty 
for failure to make and file a return or to pay 
any tax in the case of the withholding tax 
and the social-security tax be made to con- 
form with each other. At the present time 
the minimum withholding penalty is $10 
and there is no minimum for social security. 
He suggests that this minimum penalty be 
$5 in the case of each tax. His reason for 
this is that beginning January 1, 1950, he 
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proposes to combine the two separate re- 
turns into one return for taxpayer conven- 
ience, as well as bookkeeping convenience 
of the Bureau. Since the two taxes will be 
reported on the same return, it appears more 
logical to have the penalties conform. 
Rather substantial savings in operating 
costs are anticipated as a result of the com- 
bined form. This is based on a tes? which 
has been made in the collection district of 
Maryland in which the combined form has 
been in operation for about a year. 

Seventh, he asks that permission be given 
to credit one class of tax against another. 
Again, using the shopkeeper as an example, 
if he has a refund due him on account of his 
income tax, but has unpaid liabilities on 
account of an excise tax, the collector has no 
authority to make an offset. He must either 
release the refund check and proceed through 
usual channels to make collection of the 
excise tax, or follow the rather awkward 
course, which he often does, of giving the 
refund check to the taxpayer and request 
him to endorse it and give it back to him, 
This is a very unbusinesslike arrangement, 
particularly in these times when the Bureau 
is refunding annually more than $2,000,- 
000,000 and at the same time has today more 
than one-half billion dollars in past-due 
accounts for which warrants for distraint 
have been issued. 

Eighth, he asks that he be permitted to 
delegate the function of signing assessment 
certificates. Under present law, the Com- 
missioner is required to personally perform 
the act of signing a certificate which makes 
tax liabilities collectible. By requiring that 
the Commissioner personally sign necessitates 
the physical movement of all certificates to 
the Washington office from each of the 64 
collection districts. By delegating this func- 
tion to responsible officers located nearer 
each collection office, much time and expense 
will be saved in the movement of papers be- 
tween the Washington and field offices. The 
actual tax determination, which is the sig- 
nificant part of the task, was delegated sev- 
eral years ago to field officers. 

Ninth, he asks that the $7,500 limitation 
on collectors salaries be eliminated, so as 
to permit collectors of internal revenue to 
be given compensation commensurate with 
the salaries paid other officers in the classi- 
fied service such as, for example, internal- 
revenue agents in charge, special agents in 
charge, technical staff heads, and division 
counsel. The $7,500 limitation was writ- 
ten into the law 21 years ago, and manifestly 
creates a morale problem in the light of 
present-day conditions. 

Tenth, he asks that some of the red tape 
be cut in the matter of payment of in- 
formers rewards. Today, every reward must 
be approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The Commissioner recommends short- 
ening the procedure by permitting him to 
approve the rewards “under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 
The payment of rewards is not a matter of 
major importance, and the Secretary should 
be relieved of the paper work involved in 
signing the payment schedules transmitted 
to him, and all employees should be relieved 
of the record work incident to the handling 
of papers moving physically to and from the 
Commissioner’s office to the office of the 
Secretary. 

To all of us interested in economy in Gov- 
ernment operations, and more effective col- 
lection of our revenue, I feel certain that 
the streamlining efforts of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service as reflected in the provisions 
of the bill, which has been favorably reported 
by the Finance Committee, will commend 
itself to the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. As previ- 
ously stated, the bill has been passed. 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to accord privileges of free im- 
portation to members of the armed forces 
of other nations, to grant certain exten- 
sions of time for tax purposes, and to 
facilitate tax administration.” 


COMPUTATION OF CERTAIN RETIREMENT 
ANNUITIES 


The bill (H. R. 3756) to amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930, to provide that the annuities of 
certain officers and employees engaged in 
the enforcement of the criminal laws of 
the United States shall be computed on 
the basis of their average basic- salaries 
for any five consecutive years of allow- 
able service, was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the 
bill? 

Mr. SENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, this bill makes those 
working in the enforcement of the crim- 
inal laws of the United States come 
under the same retirement Classification 
as other Government employees, namely, 
that when they retire they can choose any 
5 years which they desire to choose for 
the purpose of the computation of their 
retirement annuity. At the present time 
under the law their status is not the same 
as that of other Government employees 
in that respect. That difference oc- 
curred when we were passing the law a 
few years ago. At that time we inserted 
a provision that such employees must 
use the last 5 years of their service, in- 
stead of any 5 years, in computing their 
retirement annuity. This bill simply 
makes the retirement system uniform. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, is there 
any estimate as to the probable cost of 
this bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. In 
the Commission’s opinion, there would be 
very little cost, because all such em- 
ployees choose the last 5 years of 
their service, as a rule, and the salaries 
are generally higher during the last 5 
years. Therefore, this measure will in- 
volve very little cost, if any. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 3756) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. ‘ 

REPEAL OF LIMITATION ON COMPENSA- 

TION OF CERTAIN RURAL CARRIERS 


The bill (S. 1231) to repeal the limi- 
tation upon the total annual compensa- 
tion of certain rural carriers serving 
heavily patronized routes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I note that 
the Civil Service Commission and the 
Bureau of the Budget are opposed to the 
passage of this bill. I assume that is 
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because of the cost involved. It should 
be noted that the cost is likely to exceed 
$1,000,000. 

I should like to have an explanation 
of the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
true that the Post Office Department and 
the Civil Service Commission did have 
opposition to this bill; but the testimony 
before the committee was quite clear-cut, 
and the committee unanimously ap- 
proved the bill, as did the subcommittee. 

It was also pointed out at the sub- 
committee hearings that the Post Office 
Department estimates were theoretical 
maximum estimates, with which the sub- 
committee thoroughly disagreed. In 
other words, the Post Office Department 
estimated that under this particular bill 
all rural mail carriers would be the bene- 
ficiaries of this allowance. However, the 
subcommittee estimated that the rural 
mail carriers who would be the bene- 
ficiaries of the allowance made by this 
bill would be very limited in number, 
probably less than 5 percent; and we 
consider the cost of the bill to be very 
moderate. 

More than that, we consider the 
change proposed by the bill to be simple 
equity, in the sense that the rural mail 
carriers are carrying the extra load and 
are working far beyond the established 
workweek of 40 hours, which is the gen- 
eral governmental standard. Further- 
more, these men are carrying large 
amounts of mail; whereas carriers who 
are carrying much smaller amounts of 
mail, over shorter routes, and working a 
lesser number of hours, are receiving far 
more compensation than would be per- 
mitted the rural carriers under this 
measure. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. I withhold objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1231) was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second pro- 
viso of section 17 (d) of the act entitled 
“An act to reclassify the salaries of post- 
masters, officers, and employees of the Postal 
Service; to establish uniform procedures for 
computing compensation; and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 6, 1945, as amended 
(limiting in certain cases the amount which 
may be paid to rural carriers on heavily 
patronized routes), is hereby repealed. 


EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE ALLOWANCE 
PAYABLE TO RURAL CARRIERS 


The bill (S. 1232) to increase the equip- 
ment maintenance allowance payable to 
rural carriers was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, may we 
have a statement of the probable cost? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
bill provides that rural mail carriers will 
receive 9 cents a mile, and also provides 
@ minimum per diem for rural mail car- 
riers, in the amount of $3.50—that is, if 
the amount received on the mileage is 
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less than $3.50, the rural mail carrier 
would receive the maximum figure of 
$3.50. The total maximum cost as com- 
puted by the Department is $11,000,000. 

I may point out, Mr. President, that 
the Congress has already favorably acted 
upon increased per diem and increased 
mileage for other Government servants. 
There has always been some discrepancy 
between the rural mail carrier and other 
Government employees. I think it is 
only fair to suggest that the rural mail 
carrier does not always have concrete 
highways, he does not always have the 
finest types of road on which to travel, 
and he is also compelled to cut down 
on his mileage by about a half-mile run 
for delivery of a special-delivery letter. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Does the estimate 
which the Senator from Minnesota indi- 
cated also cover additional maintenance 
and equipment costs? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It does. That is 
the full estimate of the Post Office 
Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (e) of 
section 17 of the act entitled “An act to 
reclassify the salaries of postmasters, officers, 
and employees of the postal service, to es- 
tablish uniform procedures for computing 
compensation; and for other p 8.“ ap- 
proved July 6, 1945, as amended (Public Law 
134, 79th Cong.), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(e) In addition to the salaries provided 
in this section, each carrier in the rural de- 
livery service shall be paid for equipment 
maintenance a sum equal to (1) 9 cents per 
mile per day for each mile or major fraction 
of a mile scheduled or (2) $3.50 per day, 
whichever is the greater. Payments for 
equipment and maintenance as provided 
herein shall be at the same periods and in 
the same manner as payments for regular 
compensation to rural carriers.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall become effective on 
the first day of the first month following the 
date of its enactment. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 660) to amend the act of 
June 27, 1944, Public Law 359, and to 
preserve the equities of permanent classi- 
fied civil-service employees of the United 
States was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3851) to amend Public 
Law 289, Eightieth Congress, with re- 
spect to surplus airport property, and 
to provide for the transfer of compliance 
functions with relation to such property 
was announced as next in order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Over. 
I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On ob- 
jection, the bill is passed over, 


By request, 
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AMENDMENT OF VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 
ACT 


The bill (S. 1937) to amend the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act of 1944 was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to have an explanation of 
how the Veterans’ Preference Act is af- 
fected by the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Senate bill 1937 is the product of a long 
series of hearings pertaining to Senate 
bill 660, which was just passed over. It 
was found that in making dismissals 
from Government service, particularly in 
the Veterans’ Administration, as well as 
in other agencies, a number of disabled 
veterans of World War II in particular, 
who had service-connected disabilities 
of 60 percent or more were being dis- 
missed. I think I should point out that 
many of these men may have been in 
combat service only for 1 day, but they 
were seriously injured and were brought 
home, suffering 60-percent disability or 
more. They have Federal jobs. A man 
who never went overseas, a person who 
was not in combat at all, would have 
priority. This bill affects the disabled 
veteran with 60-percent disability or 
more, and gives him absolute veterans’ 

reference. 

X Mr. RUSSELL. I understand the bill 
strengthens the veterans’ preference. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct; it 
strengthens veterans’ preference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and in lieu thereof to 
insert the following: 

That section 12 of the Veterans’ Preference 
Act of June 27, 1944, be amended by insert- 
ing “(a)” after “section 12” and by adding 
at the end thereof the following subsection: 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act of any other law, any preference 
employee whose efficiency rating is ‘good’, or 
better and who has a service-connected dis- 
ability of 60 percent or more or who has 
suffered the amputation of an arm above the 
wrist or of a leg above the ankle or the enu- 
cleation of an eye and as a result thereof 
has a service-connected disability of at least 
40 percent at the time of a reduction in force 
shall be retained in preference to all com- 
peting employees who do not have such ef- 
ficiency ratings and service-connected dis- 
ability ratings, regardless of the length of 
service or higher efficiency ratings of such 
competing employees.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide greater retention pref- 
erence for severely disabled war veterans 
in reductions in force.” 

ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BUILDING OF THE SOO LOCKS 

The bill (H. R. 5188) to provide for the 
preparation of a plan for the celebration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
building of the Soo locks was considered, 
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ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, there 
is on the calendar, Order 645, Senate bill 
2083, a bill to provide for the prepara- 
tion of a plan for the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the build- 
ing of the Soo locks, introduced by the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG], who is very actively interested 
in behalf of this bill. It contains the 
same subject matter. I move that the 
Senate bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


W. P. BARTEL 


The bill (S. 2170) for the relief of W. P. 
Bartel was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third 
time and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That W. P. Bartel, cer- 
tifying officer of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, is hereby relieved of all liabil- 
ity to the United States incurred by reason 
of the payment of $67.32 to Milford M. 
Tinsley in March 1943, for traveling and 
other expenses incurred in connection with 
a change of official headquarters, such pay- 
ment having been held by the Comptroller 
General of the United States to be erroneous 
because travel was performed prior to the 
date of the travel order. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1031) amending Public 
Law 49, Seventy-seventh Congress, pro- 
viding for the welfare of coal miners, 
and for other purposes was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that this bill be passed 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


W. C. JACKSON—BILL REFERRED TO THE 
COURT OF CLAIMS 


The resolution (S. Res. 137) referring 
bill S. 2185 to the Court of Claims was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 2185) entitled 
“For the relief of W. C. Jackson,” now pend- 
ing in the Senate, together with all the ac- 
companying papers, is hereby referred to the 
Court of Claims; and the court shall pro- 
ceed with the same in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 1492 and 2509 of title 
28 of the United States Code and report to 
the Senate, at the earliest practicable date, 
giving such findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon as shall be sufficient to inform the 
Congress of the nature and character of the 
demand as a claim, legal or equitable, against 
the United States and the amount, if any, 
legally or equitably due from the United 
States to the claimant. 


CALVIN D. LYNCH ET AL. 


The bill (S. 777) for the relief of Calvin 
D. Lynch & Son; W. Thomas Lockerman; 
Sudlersville Supply Co.; George C. Moore 
and H. A. Moore; J. McKenny Willis & 
Son, Inc.; Hobbs & Jarman; C. S. 
Thomas; and Rcyse R. Spring was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Calvin D. Lynch 
& Son, Ridgely, Md., the sum of $340.29; to 
W. Thomas Lockerman, Denton, Md., the sum 
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of $300; to Sudlersville Supply Co., Sudlers- 
ville, Md., the sum of $1,310; to George C. 
Moore and H. A. Moore, trading as Moore 
Bros., Queen Anne, Md., the sum of $1,056; 
to J. McKenny Willis & Son, Inc., Easton, Md., 
the sum of $1,921.39; to Hobbs & Jarman, 
Greensboro, Md., the sum of $735; to C. S. 
Thomas, Centreville, Md., the sum of $1,219; 


and to Royse R. Spring, Easton, Md., the sum 


of $584. Such sums represent the amounts 
the above-named grain dealers were required 
by the Office of Price Administration to pay 
to the United States on account of alleged 
overcharges by them for services rendered 
in connection with grain handling on Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loans to farmers 
for the year 1944. Such alleged overcharges 
were made for new services at rates approved 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation which 
the Office of Price Administration subse- 
quently refused to recognize. 


TRAVEL ALLOWANCE FOR GOVERNMENT 


EMPLOYEE WITNESSES—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4875) to amend title 28 
of the United States Code relating to 
travel expense allowance for Government 
employee witnesses was announced as 
next in order. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I should like 
to ask one or two questions about this 
measure. I should like to know, for ex- 
ample, what type of subpena is involved 
in this legislation, which would entitle an 
employee to receive this travel allow- 
ance. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, it is 
considered by the Judiciary Committee 
that any official notification which re- 
quires a Government employee to re- 
spond and to proceed to a court hearing 
would enable him to receive this travel 
allowance. I may say the amount fixed 
is identical with that which is paid to 
Government employees when engaged 
away from their accustomed place of 
employment. It is an increase to 7 cents 
a mile for the use of a privately owned 
automobile, and to $9 per diem in lieu 
of subsistence. Such a provision has 
been made by law for the benefit of Gov- 
ernment employees generally, and this 
measure brings into conformity the same 
scales when Government employees are 
required to testify in court proceedings. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Would an cm- 
ployee be entitled to travel allowance for 
an appearance before a congressional 
hearing? 

Mr. O’CONOR. Not unless it is in re- 
sponse to a subpena. - 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. What would be 
the approximate cost, in practice? 

Mr. O'CONOR. We have endeavored 
to ascertain the cost. It is quite diffi- 
cult to anticipate how many court pro- 
ceedings there will be in the course of a 
year, but it is not considered to be very 
much. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. O'CONOR. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Can the Senator 
from Maryland tell me how 7 cents per 
mile compares with the amount which 
the Treasury Department allows a tax- 
payer in the computation of his taxes? 
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Mr. O'CONOR. I am unable to say. 
We made certain requests to find out 
from other Government departments 
what was allowed. I am unable to say 
exactly, but this is the identical amount 
which is allowed to Government em- 
ployees when on official business. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that, 
but I had the matter called to my atten- 
tion. I do not have the letter with me 
now. It was called to my attention by 
two taxpayers in our State. The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue had issued a ruling 
that they were only allowing 5 cents a 
mile for the first 10,000 miles, and 2 cents 
a mile thereafter. I felt that if the tax- 
payer can ride for 5 cents a mile for the 
first 10,000 miles, and for 2 cents a mile 
thereafter, perhaps the Government em- 
ployee could do the same. 

Mr. O'CONOR. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware that has been the 
amount which has been allowed in the 
past, and if the Senate sees fit to pass 
this bill, it may be that an appropriate 
increase will be made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that this bill 
go over until we can obtain further infor- 
mation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


CARLOS RIGGENBACH 


The bill (S. 986) for the relief of Car- 
los Riggenbach, was announced as next 
in order. í 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to ask the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada whether this is not a measure 
which provides certain rights accruing 
to this individual, who claimed to be an 
alien, and who filed his selective service 
form with his draft board for the pur- 
pose of visiting his parents in Brazil. He 
contended he wanted to make a trip, but 
he did not make the trip. I desire to ask 
the distinguished Senator whether the 
effect of the bill, if enacted, would be to 
waive the provision of law to the effect 
that any person who receives a draft ex- 
emption as an alien, thus barring him 
from applying for United States citizen- 
ship, may now become a United States 
citizen. ‘The letter from the Attorney 
General seems to make clear that the 
alien must have realized that his filing 
for an exemption from the draft would 
result in forfeiting any future right to 
apply for United States citizenship. I 
should like to have an explanation. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
evidence is incomplete as to whether this 
alien was a draft evader. It may be that 
he was a draft evader, but there is some 
evidence that he had been advised by the 
Swiss Legation that his action in seeking 
exemption from military service for the 
alleged purpose of making a trip would 
not interfere with his later application 
for United States citizenship. 

On the opposite side is evidence that 
the form which he signed clearly states 
on its face that the applicant is relieved 
from military service, but that he shall 
thereafter be barred from becoming a 
citizen of the United States. 

This bill, however, does not grant this 
alien citizenship. It merely authorizes 
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his continued residence in the United 
States. Evidently, if the bill should be 
enacted, he could become a citizen by 
following normal naturalization proce- 
dure. It is probable this bill would have 
been turned down by the Committee on 
the Judiciary except for one fact which 
the committee was unable to ignore. 
That fact is that this alien is married 
to an American girl, a citizen of the 
United States, and has a child who is a 
native-born citizen. The child is a 
cripple. If this man were sent out of 
the country the wife would be unable to 
support herself and the child, and 
would be a dependent. 

He is earning approximately $250 a 
month. He owns his own home, though 
it is heavily mortgaged, and he has 
been accumulating a savings account. 
His employers indicate that his job is 
steady, and the evidence is that he is 
regarded in his community as a person 
of good moral character. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the committee did not feel 
that it wished to deny his wife and his 
crippled child, both American citizens, 
the care and support which he has been 
giving them. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
wanted to be certain that this bill did 
not establish a precedent whereby a 
person could come into this country, 
evade a draft, and receive the emolu- 
ments of an American citizen by having 
@ special enactment. But the special 
circumstances set forth by the Senator 
from Nevada seem to take the case out 
of that category. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I hope it does. I 
join with the Senator from Kansas in 
the expression of his thought. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, the Attorney General be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to record the 
lawful admission for permanent residence 
of Carlos Riggenbach as of May 5, 1941, the 
date upon which he was admitted temporar- 
ily to the United States as a student. Upon 
the enactment of this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct one number from the quota 
for Switzerland during the current year. 


ABE LINCOLN AND ELENA B. LINCOLN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1096) for the relief of Abe Lincoln 
and Elena B. Lincoln, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with amendments in line 6, after 
the word “of”, to strike out “$1,003” and 
insert “$865”; and in line 7, after the 
words “sum of”, to strike out “$686.33” 
and insert “$548.22”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury ig authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Abe Lincoln, of 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., the sum of $865, and to 
Elena B. Lincoln, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
the sum of $548.33, in full satisfaction of 
their respective claims against the United 
States for reimbursement of amounts with- 
held from their salaries as employees of the 
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Bureau of Indian Affairs at Fort Defiance, 
Ariz., for living quarters for the period from 
August 1, 1925, to April 30, 1931, during which 
period they occupied privately owned living 
quarters. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senate will permit me to speak for a 
couple of minutes with reference to this 
bill. I am speaking in disagreement to 
the Senate amendment. The bill is for 
the relief of Abe Lincoln and Elena B. 
Lincoln, who are Navajo Indians. It ap- 
pears that the claimants are employed by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs at Fort De- 
fiance, Ariz., and that deductions are 
made from their salaries for Government 
living quarters, although they occupied 
privately owned living quarters because 
no Government quarters were available 
for their use. These persons went to 
work for the Indian Bureau at Fort De- 
fiance, and the Government had no 
Place where they could stay. The 
man and woman got down in the 
earth, mixed mud with straw, made 
adobe, and built their own house, 
and yet the Indian Bureau wants to 
deduct for living quarters which these 
Indians constructed for themselves. Ac- 
cording to the report, the Bureau is de- 
ducting $1,003 from poor Abe Lincoln. 
His simplicity of living, his honesty of 
purpose, make him correctly named. 
After they took away $1,003, the Indian 
Bureau recommends a further deduction, 
Uncle Sam can give $6,000,000,000 to Eu- 
rope, but here is a poor woman who built 
her own adobe quarters and has $886.33 
deducted. The Indian Bureau recom- 
mends that she be short-changed down 
to $548. 

I ask the Senate to reject that amend- 
ment and give these poor people Abe 
Lincoln justice. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, it 
appears from the report of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior that the amounts, 
$865 and $543.32, respectively, repre- 
sent deductions for Government quar- 


ters which were not supplied. I call the 


attention of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico to the fact that $138 in each case 
represents charges for furniture, fuel, 
and lights which were supplied for use 
in the claimants’ privately owned living 
quarters. That is the reason for the de- 
duction. I have nothing further to say. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am sure 
the Senator from Nevada, who has been 
a fine judge in his State, knows that, 
after all, equity does prevail once in a 
while. The Indians involved were not 
paid anything whatsoever for building 
their house, so I think the Government 
should pay for the furniture. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand this poor woman built the adobe 
hut with mud, with her own hands. I 
recall that equity must come in with 
clean hands. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator is from the 


West, and he understands that when we 


use mud, and then wash our hands, they 
are more clean than if we used Lava soap. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time. 
and passed. 
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HARVEY M. LIFSET 


The bill (H. R. 607) for the relief of 
Harvey M. Lifset, formerly a major in 
the Army of the United States, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


LAWRENCE FONTENOT 


The bill (H. R. 691) for the relief of 
Lawrence Fontenot, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

LOIS E. LILLIE 


The bill (H. R. 1023) for the relief of 
Lois E. Lillie, was announced as next in 
order. ` 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I wonder 
if the sponsor will answer a question or 
two with reference to this bill. Isit not 
true that the Army is opposed to this 
award? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Department 
made two recommendations: First, that 
the bill be rejected; second, that if it 
should be approved, the amount should 
not exceed $500. 

Notwithstanding these recommenda- 
tions, the House of Representatives ap- 
proved an amount of $1,000, and the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, hav- 
ing concluded that the bill was meritori- 
ous, preferred to go along with the House 
of Representatives as to the amount 
rather than to go along with the Depart- 
ment of the Army and cut the House fig- 
ures. The committee has always given 
most careful consideration to reports of 
the departments and agencies of the 
Government, but it has never felt it was 
bound by their reports or recommen- 
dations. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Why is there a 
second award in this case? I note that 
the Seventy-ninth Congress made an 
award to Lois E. Lillie. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have no idea at 
this time why there was a second award. 
This case stands on its own feet in re- 
gard to an award. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I am informed, 
Mr. President, that the Seventy-ninth 
Congress did not pass such a bill; that 
the bill passed only one Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ALBERT BURNS 


The bill (H. R. 1069) for the relief of 
Albert Burns was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

HARRY C. METTS 

The bill (H. R. 1075) for the relief of 
Harry C. Metts was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ST. ELIZABETH HOSPITAL, YAKIMA, 

WASH. 


The bill (H. R. 1619) for the relief of 
St. Elizabeth Hospital, Yakima, Wash., 
and others, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
Passed. 
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JACK PHILLIPS 


The bill (H. R. 1672) for the relief of 
Jack Phillips was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I note that 
the District Commissioners recommend 
adverse action on this bill, and I should 
like an explanation of why they should 
be overruled by the Congress. 

Mr.McCARRAN. The Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia have opposed 
this bill on two grounds. First, that 
there was no negligence on the part of 
the driver of the fire truck. Second, on 
the rather amazing ground that it would 
be an undesirable precedent for the Con- 
gress to consider a claim which the Com- 
missioners have rejected. 

Taking the second objection first, it 
seems perfectly clear that. the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia are in 
no position to bind the Congress, or fore- 
close the Congress, or impose their judg- 
ment upon the Congress, or substitute 
their judgment for the judgment of the 
Congress. 

With regard to the matter of negli- 
gence, it is unnecessary to decide whether 
the driver of the truck was negligent. 
Certainly, the owner of the automobile, 
who would be the beneficiary of this bill, 
could not have been negligent. When 
his automobile was struck by the fire 
truck, it was parked properly at the side 
of the street; and he was not even 
present. 

Entirely without regard to the question 
of negligence, it is clear this damage re- 
sulted from governmental operation, and 
it is not equitable that this single in- 
dividual should bear the entire expense, 
rather than having it spread over the 
entire group of taxpayers who receive the 
benefits of this governmental operation. 
This bill charges the damage against the 
funds of the District of Columbia, and 
so operates to spread the cost equitably 
among all taxpayers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

SAMUEL FADEM 

The bill (H. R. 1993) for the relief of 
Samuel Fadem was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

CHARLES W. MILES 

The bill (H. R. 2344) for the relief of 
Charles W. Miles was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

FREDA WAHLER 


The bill (H. R. 2704) for the relief of 
Freda Wahler was considered, ordered to 


a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 
IDA HOHEISEL- 


The bill (H. R. 2925) for the relief of 
Ida Hoheisel, executrix of the estate of 
John Hoheisel was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. : 
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JAMES B. DE HART 


The bill (H. R. 3139) for the relief of 
James B. De Hart was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GEORGE M. BEESLEY, EDWARD D. SEXTON, 
AND HERMAN J. WILLIAMS 


The bill (H. R. 4097) for the relief of 
George M. Beesley, Edward D. Sexton, 
and Herman J. Williams was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


OPAL HAYES AND D. A. HAYES 


The bill (H. R. 3408) for the relief of 
Opal Hayes and D. A. Hayes was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


HERBERT L. HUNTER 


The bill (H. R. 4138) for the relief of 
Herbert L. Hunter was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


EVER READY SUPPLY CO. AND HAROLD A, 
DAHLBORG 


The bill (H. R. 4307) for the relief of 
Ever Ready Supply Co. and Harold A. 
Dahlborg was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
Passed. 


PEARSON REMEDY CO. 


The bill (H. R. 4366) for the relief of 
Pearson Remedy Co. was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. MIRIAM G. WORNUM 


The bill (H. R. 4854) for the relief of 
Mrs. Miriam G. Wornum, was announced 
as next in order, 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I note that the State Department is op- 
posed to this bill. I think, therefore, we 
should have an explanation of it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to restore citizenship 
to a native-born former citizen of the 
United States who lost her citizenship 
by voting in British elections. 

The beneficiary of the bill was born in 
San Francisco, Calif., on March 9, 1898, 
and resided in this country until 1923 
when she married Mr. George Grey 
Wornum, a native and citizen of England. 
Since her marriage she has resided in 
England with her husband. She last 
entered the United States at the port of 
New York on March 7, 1949, when she 
was admitted temporarily until Septem- 
ber 6, 1949, under section 3 (2) of the 
Immigration Act of 1924 for business and 
pleasure. 

Mrs. Wornum has stated that she 
voted in a general election in London, 
England, in July of 1945 and that she 
voted in other minor elections before and 
after that date. On January 3, 1946, she 
executed an affidavit before the American 
vice consul at London affirming the fact 
that she had expatriated herself by 
voting in the British general elections of 
July 5, 1945. She further stated that she 
would not have voted in such elections 
or used a British passport had she not 
supposed that she previously lost United 
States citizenship by reason of her mar- 
riage to a British subject. 
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Mr. Wornum, who is an architect, pres- 
ently resides in England, but intends to 
come to the United States and establish 
himself in business as soon as he can 
arrange his affairs in England. Mrs. 
Wornum's aged mother, Mrs, William L. 
Gerstle, is a patient at the Stanford Uni- 
versity Hospital, San Francisco, Calif., 
where she has been hospitalized for 3 
months due to an illness which has re- 
sulted in her paralysis. Mrs. Gerstle’s 
physician has stated that her chances 
of recovery would be enhanced if Mrs. 
Wornum is permitted to remain with her. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Is it not true 
that the effect of the bill will be to enable 
the beneficiary to regain her citizenship 
without delay by merely taking an oath 
of allegiance before a diplomatic or con- 
sular officer in the United States? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Is it not true 
that if the bill is not enacted it will not 
impose any hardship on Mrs. Wornum as 
to entry or residence? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Except that she 
would be required to leave the country. 
It is to permit her to remain in the 
country because of her mother’s condi- 
tion in San Francisco that the bill is 
presented. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Is not the 
British quota undersubscribed? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am not able to 
answer that at the present moment. I 
think it is undersubscribed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Then no harm 
could come to Mrs, Wornum from our 
not enacting the bill; could it? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The bill is simply 
to afford the relief which is set forth, 
that is, that she be permitted to remain 
in this country and not be deported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 


considered, ordered to a third reading, 


read the third time, and passed. 


POLICING OF UNITED STATES SUPREME 
COURT 


The bill (H. R. 8948) relating to the 
policing of the building and grounds of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


SWAINSBORO JUDICIAL DIVISION, 
GEORGIA 


The bill (H. R. 5287) to amend title 28, 
United States Code, section 90, to create 
a Swainsboro division in the southern 
district of Georgia, with terms of court to 
be held at Swainsboro, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

MRS. BERTIE GRACE CHEN LEONG 


The bill (S. 609) for the relief of Mrs. 
Bertie Grace Chen Leong was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
shall object to the consideration of this 
bill, but I desire to make an explanation 
as to why I am objecting. 

The Senate has been passing bills for 
many years granting citizenship to mem- 
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bers of the Chinese race, and many of 
the cases are justifiable, but there is 
pending before the Senate, and there has 
been for many years, a bill to confer 
citizenship on a small number of Chinese 
women who are wives of Chinese mer- 
chants, so-called merchants, who were 
allowed entry into this country with their 
families under a solemn treaty with the 
United States ratified many years ago. 

I do not know why it is that the Senate 
is always passing separate bills in cases 
which are more current—and which may 
be justifiable—than these cases involving 
the wives of Chinese merchants, who 
have been in this country for many years, 
who have raised their families here, 
whose husbands are American citizens, 
but there is always objection made to the 
bill which has been introduced to take 
care of those cases. I think that until 
that matter is settled—and I hope it will 
be settled—I shall ask that the bill just 
reached on the calendar go over until 
the next call of the calendar. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator if he will 
not withhold his objection. If he will 
read the report on the bill just called, he 
will find that this is the case of the widow 
of an American citizen who has three 
children in this country. She is beyond 
the age where she can take care of her- 
self. To send her back to China under 
the conditions which prevail there now I 
think would work a great hardship. Her 
husband and her three children have 
made a fine contribution to our American 
way of life, and while I understand the 
principle which has been enunciated by 
the Senator from Washington, I cer- 
tainly hope that in this particular case 
he will not ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Ido not say this is 
not a justifiable case, but the same prin- 
ciple applies to many cases of women 
who are wives of Chinese merchants who 
were allowed to come into this country 
under a solemn treaty, but every time 
the bill involving those cases has been 
brought up objection has been made. 
Some of those women have raised fam- 
ilies into the third generation, but we 
still cannot seem to get the bill through 
the Congress. However, we do pass bills 
involving people who are current, and I 
do not say they are not justifiable cases. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator from 
Washington undoubtedly alluded to 
Senate bill 206, introduced by himself 
and the Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], to which I have objected time 
and again. I shall continue to object 
unless the sponsors of the bill will amend 
it so that the wives of these Chinese can 
come in without being charged to a 
quota. Representative Jupp, of Minne- 
sota, has introduced a companion bill in 
the House of Representatives. That bill 
has been amended. There is in this 
country, let us say, a Chinese merchant 
whose wife is in the old country. It has 
been the universal rule that the wife 
could come over without being charged 
to the guotas, so far as the Chinese are 
concerned. The minute these two Sena- 
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tors, the Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Magnuson], will amend their 
bill so that the wives will not be charged 
to the quota, which is in accordance with 
the suggestion of Representative Jupp, 
of Minnesota, who lived in China for a 
long time, I certainly will withdraw my 
objection. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to answer the Senator from North 
Dakota, if the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary will per- 
mit me. We have no objection to 
amending it. We will be glad to amend 
it. No one would like to see the situa- 
tion referred to taken care of more than 
the Senator from Washington, because 
the Senator from Washington was the 
author of the bil! to amend the Exclusion 
Act. We will be willing to make the 
amendment suggested in view of the fact 
that we seem to be reaching some sort of 
agreement on the matter. I withdraw 
my objection. 

Mr. LANGER. Will the Senator ask 
unanimous consent for permission to 
withdraw his objection? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, let 
me say that the bill to which the Sena- 
tor refers affects the wives of Chinese 
merchants who came to the United States 
under treaty. They are already here. 
They are persons who are already here 
and therefore will not affect the quota 
whatsoever. So if the Senator is object- 
ing to the bill because he believes the in- 
dividuals in question should be taken 
from the quota, the Senator is in error, 
because it will not affect the quota at all, 

Mr. LANGER. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Nevada that I had a long dis- 
cussion of this matter with Representa- 
tive Jupp. He said an amendment was 
inserted, the effect of which would be 
just the opposite to what the Senator has 
said; that, as a matter of fact, the indi- 
viduals in question are charged to the 
quota. If they are not charged to the 
quota I have no objection to the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. They are not. But 
the Senator from North Dakota is not 
the only Senator who has been objecting 
to the bill. The Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL] has been objecting to it 


consistently. I hope the bill now under 


consideration may be permitted to pass. 
The individual involved is a widow with 
three children. To send her back to 
China would be unconscionable. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my objection. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, in 
order to complete the history of the slow- 
dragging but most worthy bill to which 
reference has been made, I desire to 
say that the junior Senator from 
Georgia has objected to the bill several 
times, but has now announced to me 
that he will no longer make objection. 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
Senate bill 609? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 609) 
for the relief of Mrs. Bertie Grace Chan 
Leong, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
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amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert: 

That, for the purpose of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, the alien, Mrs. 
Bertie Grace Chan Leong, the widow of a 
citizen of the United States, and the mother 
of three United States citizen children, who 
arrived at San Francisco, Calif., on November 
5, 1945 (was excluded from admission as one 
not in possession of an immigration visa or 
passport, but was paroled into the United 
States pending final disposition of her case) 
shall, upon the payment of the required 
head tax and visa fee, be held to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of November 5, 1945. 

Sec. 2. Upon the enactment of this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the Chinese racial quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LEON MOORE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 627) for the relief of Leon Moore, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause, and insert the following: 

That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel forthwith any out- 
standing warrant of arrest, order of deporta- 
tion, warrant of deportation, and bond in 
the case of Leon Moore, and is directed not 
to issue any further warrants or orders in 
the case of the alien based upon such alien's 
membership in the Communist Party prior to 
the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CLAIMS OF THE CITY OF NEEDLES; CALIF., 
AND CALIFORNIA-PACIFIC UTILITIES 
co. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 559) to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Central Division of the Southern Dis- 
trict of California to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of the 
city of Needles, Calif., and the Cali- 
fornia-Pacific Utilities Co., which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment on 
page 2, line 7, after the numerals “1941”, 
to insert a colon and the following pro- 
viso: “Provided, That the passage of this 
act shall not be construed as an infer- 
ence of liability on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 605) for the relief of the 
estate of James B. Stirling, deceased, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, will the 
Senator from Nevada please explain why 
the committee reduced the limitation in 
the bill from 1 year to 6 months? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
connection with this bill, I have been 
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asked why the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary allowed only 6 months for the 
filing of suit. This is because the issues 
appear clear, and the claimant, already 
having once sought relief in court, only 
to be tossed out on the ground that the 
accident occurred prior to the effective 
date of the Federal Tort Claims Act, ob- 
viously is in a position to refile his com- 


plaint immediately, if this bill becomes 


law. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The bill is not 
mandatory in respect to the period of the 
limitation. I send to the desk an amend- 
ment to make the limitation mandatory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 14, after the word “claim” and be- 
fore the word “be”, it is proposed to strike 
out the word “may” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “shall.” 

On page 2, line 14, after the word “in- 
stituted” it is proposed to strike out “at 
any”; and on page 2, line 15, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the word “time.” 

Mr. MCCARRAN. Mr. President, I do 
not understand the amendment. There 
is no line 14. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. There seems to 
be some confusion respecting the bill, 
and I ask that it go over temporarily un- 
til we can reconsider the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


J. W. GREENWOOD, JR. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1137) for the relief of J. W. 
Greenwood, Jr., which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment on page 1, line 9, 
after the words “sum of”, to strike out 
“$718.23” and insert “$615.41.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

E. W. EATON COAL CO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 


bill (S. 229) for the relief of E. W. Eaton 
Coal Co., which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment at the top of page 2, line 1, 
to strike out “which period was not in- 
cluded in the regulations of the Office of 
Price Administration”; and in line 2, 
after the word “on”, to strike out “bitu- 
minous” and insert “anthracite”, so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $1,103.24, to E. W. Eaton Coal Co., 
of Belfast, Maine, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for reim- 
bursement of transportation cost in excess 
of normal rates of transportation prevailing 
prior to January 1, 1942, on coal received 
on and after April 1, to December 31, 
1944, in and around New York Harbor area 
and in New England, on anthracite coal from 
district No. 3 in northern West Virginia: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


* The bill (S. 1976) for the relief of Mrs. 
Juan Antonio Rivera, Mrs. Raul Valle 
Antelo, Mrs. Jorge Diaz Romero, Mrs. 
Otto Resse, and Mrs. Hugo Soria, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. By request, I ask 
that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2032) for the relief of Wil- 
low River Power Co., was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. TOBEY. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Wil 
will be passed over. 


O. H. DUTTON CO. 


The bill (H. R. 2608) for the relief of 
C. H. Dutton Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 
PUBLIC UTILITY DISTRICT NO. 1, COWLITZ 

COUNTY, WASH. 


The bill (S. 1530) for the relief of pub- 
lic utility district No. 1, of Cowlitz 
County, Wash., was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
in view of the fact that a similar bill, 
House bill 3193, has been passed by the 
House, I ask the distinguished Senator 
from Washington if he will move that 
the House bill be substituted for the Sen- 
ate bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
just entered the Chamber. What bill is 
under discussion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate 
bill 1530, Calendar No. 734. The House 
has passed a similar bill, H. R. 3193. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, if 
the House bill contains similar language 
I have no objection to moving to sub- 
stitute the House bill for the Senate bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary may be discharged from further 
consideration of House bill- 3193, that 
the House bill be substituted for the Sen- 
ate bill, and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary will be discharged from further 
consideration of House bill 3193. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the House bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 3193) for the relief of public utility 
district No. 1, of Cowlitz County, Wash- 
ington, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 1530 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT— 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1284) to amend section 6 
of the Federal Airport Act, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL, Over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator who objected 
withhold his objection until I can make 
an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I shall gladly withhold my objection, but 
I must object to the passage of the bill 
because of a situation existing in Mas- 
sachusetts. We are trying to perfect 
language which it is hoped will be of- 
fered as an amendment or as a suggested 
amendment to the bill, for consideration 
at the next call of the calendar. At 
that time there will be no objection to 
the consideration of the bill. But, most 
respectfully, I may say I would have to 
object to consideration of the bill at this 
time. 2 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Very 
well. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, with 
respect to the bill to which the Senator 
from Massachusetts objects, may we 
have a unanimous-consent agreement 
that it may be considered on the next 
call of the calendar? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the bill may 
be considered on the next call of the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, that agreement will be entered 
into. 

` BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4050) to authorize ad- 
vances of pay to personnel of the armed 
services upon permanent change of sta- 
tion, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr, SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, by 
request, I ask that the bill be passed 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED NATIONS PAR- 
TICIPATION ACT—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4708) to amend the 
United Nations Participation Act of 1945 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. By request, I ask 
that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, may we 
have the names of the Senators who 
have requested that the bills be passed 
over? If we knew the names of Sena- 
tors who object, we could discuss the 
points of objection with them. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I objected 
to the consideration of House bill 4708. 
It is a bill of great importance. As I 
read them there is a substantial differ- 
ence in one section particularly between 
the Senate bill and the House bill which 
I should like to have explained. Both 
bills are on the calendar. It is the pro- 
vision particularly giving the President, 
in case the Security Council calls upon 
him to enforce an embargo, the right to 
place an embargo on all communications, 
shipments, or anything else, to other 
countries, without any reference what- 
ever to Congress. I do not say that I 
would not agree to that ix. the end, but 
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it seems to me to be a very vital feature 
of American foreign policy which should 
be considered at greater length than is 
possible under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 
That answers the query I made a moment 
ago, and gives some information as to 
the reason for objecting to the bill. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senate bill seems to 
contain that provision. The House bill 
does not, so far as I am aware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
has been passed over. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1681) to prohibit the 
picketing of courts was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


* PAY, ALLOWANCES, ETC., FOR MEMBERS 


OF THE ARMED FORCES—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5007) to provide pay, 
allowances, and physical disability re- 
tirement for members of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Public 
Health Service, the Reserve components 
thereof, the National Guard, and the Air 
National Guard, and for other purposes 
Was announced as ncxt in order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, this 
is the pay bill for the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. I rather doubt whether 
the Senate wants to pass this bill by 
unanimous consent. I think it is en- 
titled to more discussion than is possible 
under the 5-minute rule. The Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs], who is 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, is not present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND TO THE 
STATE OF MONTANA 


The bill (S. 1891) to provide for the 
conveyance of certain land in Missoula 
County, Mont., to the State of Montana 
for the use and benefit of Montana State 
University was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
this bill is identical with Calendar No. 
743, House bill 1720, which passed the 
House on May 16. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
House bill be substituted for the Senate 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 1720) to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain land in Missoula County, 
Mont., to the State of Montana for the 
use and benefit of Montana State Uni- 
versity was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 1891 is indefinitely 
Postponed. 
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ACQUISITION OF CERTAIN LANDS BY 
MISSOULA COUNTY, MONT. 


The bill (S. 1890) to authorize acqui- 
sition by the county of Missoula, State 
of Montana, of certain lands for public- 
use purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

' Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, Calen- 
dar 745, House bill 2197, is an identical 
bill. I ask unanimous consent that the 
1 bill be substituted for the Senate 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
2197) to authorize acquisition by the 
county of Missoula, State of Montana, 
of certain lands for public-use purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with an amendment, on page 1, after line 
6, to strike out “Southeast quarter north- 
east quarter, southeast quarter southeast 
quarter, section 30, township 13 north, 
range 19 west, Montana principal merid- 
ian; south half northeast quarter,” and 
insert “South half northeast quarter, 
north half.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 1890 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


SURVEY OF PROPOSED MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
PARKWAY—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 1997) to authorize the 
survey of a proposed Mississippi River 
Parkway for the purpose of determining 
the feasibility of such a national park- 
way, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill, and 
a statement as to the amount involved? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
was about to ask if there was not a com- 
mittee amendment. As i remember, the 
bill was ordered to be reported with a 
committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Accord- 
ing to the calendar, it is reported with- 
out amendment; and according to the 
bill, there is no committee amendment 
in it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask that 
the bill go to the foot of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1837) to amend the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that this bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION FOR THE 
BICRNTENNIAL OF THE FOUNDING OF 
PORT-AU-PRINCE, REPUBLIC OF HAITI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 79) authoriz- 
ing Federal participation in the Interna- 
tional Exposition for the Bicentennial of 
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the Founding of Port-au-Prince, Repub- 
lic of Haiti 1949, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


Resolved, etc., That the President is hereby 
authorized, in his discretion and upon the 
recommendation of the Secretary of State, to 
appoint or designate a commissioner to rep- 
resent the United States in connection with 
participation in the Port-au-Prince Bicen- 
tennial Exposition. The Secretary of State 
may delegate to the commissioner any au- 
thority conferred upon him by this joint 
resolution, and the commissioner shall be 
responsible to the Secretary of State in carry- 
ing out his duties. The commissioner shall 
receive compensation at a rate not to exceed 
$12,000 per annum while serving in this 
capacity, except that any official of the Gov- 
ernment designated as commissioner shall 
serve without additional compensation. 

Src. 2, The Secretary of State is author- 
ized— 

(a) to designate as deputy commissioner a 
Government official, who shall serve without 
additional compensation and whose duties 
shall be prescribed by the commissioner; 

(b) to secure, either by direct hire or by 
detail from Government agencies with the 
consent of the heads of such agencies, such 
other staff as may be necessary to assist the 
commissioner; 

(c) to erect on land which shall be con- 
veyed in full ownership of the United States 
of America by the Haitian Government such 
a building or such a group of buildings as he 
may deem adequate for effective participa- 
tion by the United States in the exposition: 
Provided, That, after the close of the expo- 
sition, such Jand and building or group of 
buildings shall be utilized or disposed of in 
accordance with the Foreign Service Build- 
ings Act of 1926, as amended; 

(d) to contract with the Port-au-Prince 
Exposition authorities or with any other per- 
son or persons for the design and erection 
of such building or group of buildings; 

(e) to maintain such building or group of 
buildings and the site thereof and to arrange 
and maintain exhibits and assign space 
therein and thereon; and 

(1) to accept from any source and to use 
for the purposes designated— 

(1) contributions in money to aid in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this joint resolution, 
which contributions shall be placed in a 
special-deposit account and any unused por- 
tions thereof returned to the donors upon the 
close of the exposition or upon the cessation 
of United States participation therein; and 
| (8) contributions of material or aid in the 
‘preparation of the exhibits. 
| SEC. 3. The head of any establishment, de- 
partment, or agency of the Government is 
authorized, on request, to assist the Depart- 
ment of State or the Commissioner in carry- 
ling out the functions authorized by this 
joint resolution, including the furnishing of 
personnel, the procurement, installation, and 
[display of exhibits, and the loan to the ex- 
Position authorities of articles, specimens, 
and exhibits for display. : 

SEC. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of State, out 
‘of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
‘appropriated, the sum of $170,000 to remain 
available until expended for the purposes of 
this joint resolution including: The salaries, 
allowances, and expenses of the Commissioner 
and such staff as may be required, personal 
services in the District of Columbia or else- 
where, without regard to civil-service laws 
and the Classification Act of 1923, as amend- 
ed; employment of aliens; transportation of 
things; travel expenses without regard to the 
standardized Government travel regulations, 
as amended, and the Travel Expense Act of 
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1949; payment of rentals in advance; services 
as authorized by section 15 of the act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); printing and 
binding without regard to section 11 of the 
act of March 1, 1919 (44 U. S. C. 111); official 
cards; entertainment; purchase and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; stenographic re- 
porting and other services by contract or 
otherwise; rental of offices and quarters by 
contract or otherwise without regard to the 
provisions of section 322 of the act of June 
30, 1932 (40 U. S. C. 278a); ice and drinking 
water; insurance on exhibits; such expendi- 
tures as may be necessary for the purpose of 
obtaining, preparing, maintaining, and dis- 
posing of exhibit materials; for the construc- 
tion of a building or group of buildings and 
the payment of any expenses incurred in 
connection with the employment of archi- 
tects and engineers in connection therewith, 
including payment of their necessary travel 
expenses, and for the maintenance of such 
building or group of buildings and their site 
and grounds; and such other expenses as 
may be deemed necessary by the Secretary 
of State to carry out the purposes of this 
joint resolution; all without regard to sec- 
tion 3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 U. S. C. 
5). Funds authorized to be appropriated 
herein may be transferred to any executive 
department or independent office or estab- 
lishment of the Government with the con- 
sent of the heads thereof, for direct expendi- 
ture for any purposes of this joint resolution 
which the Secretary of State may specify. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of State shall trans- 
mit to the Congress within 6 months after 
the close of the exposition a detailed state- 
ment of all expenditures together with such 
other reports as he may deem proper, which 
reports shall be prepared and arranged with 
a view to concise statement and convenient 
reference. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I offer the amendments, which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 11, 
line 5, in the committee amendment, 
after the word “commissioner”, it is pro- 
posed to insert the words “by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.” 

On page 11, line 7, in the committee 
amendment, after the word “Exposition”, 
it is proposed to insert “who shall serve 
for such period prior to such exposition 
as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this joint resolution, for the dur- 
ation of such exposition, and for not 
more than 6 months after the official 
closing thereof.” 

On page 11, line 14, in the committee 
amendment, it is proposed to strike out 
“commisisoner” and insert “commis- 
sioner”, spelled correctly. 

On page 15, line 4, in the committee 
amendment, it is proposed to strike out 
the period following the word “reference” 
and insert in lieu thereof a colon and the 
following: “Provided, That this provision 
shall not be construed to waive the sub- 
mission of all accounts and vouchers to 
the General Accounting Office for audit 
or to permit any obligations to be in- 
curred in excess of the amount author- 
ized to be appropriated herein.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Jersey wish to have 
the amendments considered en bloc? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Yes, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON] to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was amended so as to 
read: 

Whereas there is to be held in the city of 
Port-au-Prince, capital of Haiti, during the 
years 1949 and 1950, a world fair commem- 
orating the bicentennial of the founding 
of Port-au-Prince; and 

Whereas the United States has been for- 
mally invited by the Republic of Haiti to par- 
ticipate in this exposition; and 

Whereas the Republic of Haiti and the city 
of Port-au-Prince have provided a site and 
permanent public improvements at an esti- 
mated cost of $4,000,000; and 

Whereas such international exposition and 
celebration are worthy and deserving of the 
support and encouragement of the United 
States; and the United States has aided and 


supported such expositions in the past: 
Therefore be it. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS TO 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY, WIS. 


The bill (S. 2298) to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to con- 
vey certain lands and to lease certain 
other land to Milwaukee County, Wis., 
Was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.’ Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, who 
makes the request with respect to Senate 
bill 2298? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
talked with the Senator about this bill, 
and we have agreed that it should be 
amended along the lines which he has 
suggested. Two or three other amend- 
ments have been suggested. I would 
certainly appreciate it if the bill could 
be passed. It is very important from 
the standpoint of Milwaukee County, as 
well as from the standpoint of the vet- 
erans, that this bill be passed. I have 
already spoken to the Senator from Ore- 
gon. The mere fact that he is not pres- 
ent should not in any way interfere with 
the passage of the bill. We agreed on 
the amendment which should be made. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
in the light of the explanation by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, I withhold any 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized and directed 
to (1) convey by quitclaim deed the lands 
described in section 2 of this act as parcels 
I and II, part of the lands of the Veterans’ 
Administration center at Wood, Wis.; and (2) 
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lease for a period of 20 years the land de- 
scribed in section 2 of this act as parcel III, 
also part of the lands of such Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration center, to Milwaukee County, a 
municipal subdivision of the State of Wis- 
consin. Such conveyance and lease shall be 
made without consideration. 

Sec. 2. The parcels of land referred to in the 
first section of this act, all of which are lo- 
cated in Milwaukee County, Wis., are de- 
scribed as follows: 

Parcel I. That tract of land located in the 
northeast quarter and the southeast quarter 
of section 35, township 7 north, range 21 east, 
and more particularly described as follows: 
Beginning at a point where the east line of 
South Harnischfeger Avenue crosses the 
south line of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. right-of- 
way; running thence south on the east line 
of South Harnischfeger Avenue to the north 
line of West National Avenue; thence south- 
westerly along the north line of West Na- 
tional Avenue a distance of approximately 
six hundred and ten feet; thence northerly 
and parellel to the east line of South Harni- 
schfeger Avenue a distance of three hundred 
feet, more or less; thence northeasterly and 
parallel to the north line of West National 
Avenue to a point of curvature of a curve; 
thence along the arc of the curve the radius 
of which is two hundred and thirty-three 
feet, to a point which is two hundred feet 
west of the east line of South Harnischfeger 
Avenue; thence northerly on a line parallel 
to and two hundred feet west of the easterly 
line of South Harnischfeger Avenue to the 
south line of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. right-of-way; 
thence easterly along the south line of said 
railroad right-of-way to the point of be- 
ginning, excepting therefrom that part of 
South Harnischefeger Avenue previously 
dedicated for street purposes. 

Parcel II. That tract of land located in 
the northeast quarter of section 35, town- 
ship 7 north, range 21 east, and more partic- 
ularly described as follows: Beginning at the 
intersection of the east line of Forty-fourth 
Street and the north line of section 35 and 
running thence west along the north line of 
section 35 to the northwest corner of the 
northeast quarter of section 35; thence south 
along the west line of the northeast quarter 
of section 35 a distance of four hundred feet, 
more or less; thence east on a line parallel 
to and four hundred feet south of the north 
line of the northeast quarter of section 35 a 
distance of three hundred and seventy feet, 
more or less, to a point; thence south thirty 
degrees east five hundred and forty feet; 
thence south forty-eight degrees east three 
hundred and sixty feet, more or less, to the 
northerly edge of Chrysler Road; thence east- 
erly along the northerly line of Chrysler Road 
to its point of junction with the easterly 
line of Red Arrow Drive; thence southeast- 
erly along the easterly line of Red Arrow 
Drive to a point which is three hundred feet 
northerly of the north line of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
right-of-way, measured at right angles to 
said right-of-way; thence southeasterly par- 
allel to and three hundred feet northerly of 
the said right-of-way to a point which is six 
hundred and eighty feet, more or less, west 
of the east line of section 35; thence south- 
erly on a line parallel to the east line of sec- 
tion 35 to the north line of said railroad 
right-of-way; thence easterly along the north 
line of said right-of-way to the east line 
of section 35; thence north along the east 
line of section 35 a distance of seven hun- 
dred ninety-eight and thirty-eight one-hun- 
dredths feet, more or less, to a stone in the 
east line of Forty-fourth Street; thence 
northerly along the east; line of Forty-fourth 
Street to the point of beginning. Except- 
ing, however, the four and sixty-eight one- 
thousandths-acre tract of land in the north- 
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easterly corner, now occupied by the 
Menominee Valley booster pumping station 
and further excepting therefrom the area, if 
any, dedicated for street purposes, 

Parcel III. That tract of land located in 
the southwest quarter of section 26, town- 
ship 7 north, range 21 east, and the north- 
west quarter of section 35, township 7 north, 
range 21 east, and more particularly de- 
scribed as follows: Beginning at the south- 
east corner of the southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 26, and running thence northerly along 
the east line of the southwest quarter of 
section 26 to the south line of West Blue 
Mound Road; thence westerly along the 
south line of West Blue Mound Road to the 
east line of The Milwaukee Electric Railway 
and Light Co. right-of-way; thence south- 
erly along the east line of said right-of- 
way to the south line of section 26; thence 
continuing south on the same line, extended 
for a distance of four hundred feet, more or 
less; thence easterly on a line parallel to and 
four hundred feet south of the south line 
of section 26, to the west line of the north- 
east quarter of section 35; thence north 
along said line to the point of beginning. 

Sec. 3. The parcels of land authorized to 
be transferred and leased by the first section 
of this act fhall be used by said grantee 
and lessee for civic and recreational purposes. 
The deed of conveyance of such parcels I 
and II shall contain the provision that such 
tracts of land shall be used for the purposes 
for which they were conveyed and that, in 
the event such tracts cease to be used for 
such purposes, or in the event the grantee 
attempts to alienate all or any part of such 
tracts, then title thereto shall, at the option 
of the United States, revert to the United 
States. The lease of such parcel III shall con- 
tain the provision that such tract of land 
shall be used for the purposes for which it was 
leased and that, in the event such tract ceas- 
es to be used for such purposes, such lease 
shall be terminated at the option of the 
United States. Both such conveyance and 
such lease shall contain such additional 
terms, reservations, restrictions, and condi- 
tions as may be determined by the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to be necessary to 
safeguard the interests of the United States. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do 
not know whether the Senator from Wis- 
consin proposed to offer an amendment, 
but the Veterans’ Administration has re- 
quested that an amendment be made to 
the bill. I do not think there could be 
the slightest objection to this amend- 
ment, and I therefore offer it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia will be stated. 

Mr. GEORGE. The amendment re- 
lates merely to the description of the 
property. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Following 
section 3 of the bill, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following: 

The exact legal descriptions of the land to 
be conveyed and leased under this act are 
to be determined by a survey to be made 
under the supervision of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendments which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 


-Wisconsin will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 8, after the word “and”, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “more par- 
ticularly” and insert the words “in gen- 
eral.” 

On page 3, at the beginning of line 8, 
it is proposed to strike out “more par- 
ticularly” and insert “in general.” 

On page 4, line 21, after the word “and” 
it is proposed to strike out “more par- 
ticularly” and insert “in general.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin wish to have 
the amendments considered en bloc? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I had 
understood that the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON] had before 
him the amendment which the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] had in mind. 
That is the amendment which the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has insisted be at- 
tached to every bill by which the Gov- 
ernment conveys property to an indi- 
vidual or a municipality. It provides in 
substance that the purchaser—in this 
case Milwaukee County—shall pay one- 
half the appraised value of the property. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, it 
is proposed to strike out the sentence be- 
ginning in line 1, and insert in lieu there- 
of the following: “Provided, That Mil- 
waukee County pay one-half the ap- 
praised market value of parcels 1 and 
2 and a fair yearly rental for parcel 3, 
as determined by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

USE OF FINNISH DEBT PAYMENTS FOR 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF CITI- 

ZENS OF FINLAND 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 3) to provide 
that any future payments by the Re- 
public of Finland on the principal or in- 
terest of its debt of the First World War 
to the United States shall be used to 
provide educational and technical in- 
struction and training in the United 
States for citizens of Finland and Ameri- 
can books and technical equipment for 
institutions of higher education in Fin- 
land, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations with 
amendments on page 1, in the last line 
of the second whereas, after the word 
“special”, to strike out “fund” and insert 
“deposit account”; on page 2, line 11, 
after the word “special”, to strike out 
“fund” and insert “deposit account”; in 
line 12, after “United States’, to insert 
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“to remain available until expended”; in 
line 13, before the word “shall”, to strike 
out “fund” and insert “account”; in the 
same line, after the word “be”, to strike 
out “used” and insert “available to the 
Department of State”; in line 14, after 
the word “finance”, to insert “by con- 
tract, grant, or otherwise”; in line 16, 
after the word “activities”, to strike out 
“for citizens of the Republic of Finland“; 
in line 17, after the word “possessions”, 
to insert “(1) for students, professors, 
other academic persons, and technicians 
who are citizens of the Republic of Fin- 
land and, (2) with the approval of ap- 
propriate agencies, institutions, or or- 
ganizations in Finland, for students, pro- 
fessors, other academic persons, and 
technicians who are citizens of the 
United States to participate in similar 
activities in Finland”; in line 23, after the 
word “including”, to strike out “pay- 
ment for” and insert “in both cases”; 
on page 3, line 1, after the word “travel”, 
to strike out “(together with transpor- 
tation to and from Finland) ,” and in- 
sert “expenses”; in line 3, after the word 
“other”, to insert “allowances and”; in 
the same line, after the word “activities”, 
to strike out the comma and “for the 
purpose of enabling the people of Fin- 
land to have the services of a new gener- 
ation of technical experts to aid them in 
their efforts to rebuild the shattered 
economy and destroyed areas of their 
country“; in line 13, after the name 
“Finland”, to insert “and (3) the in- 
terchange of similar Finnish materials 
and equipment for higher education and 
research in the United States”; after line 
15, to strike out section 2, as follows: 
Src. 2. (a) The board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships, appointed pursuant to the act en- 
title’ “An act to amend the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944 to designate the Depart- 
ment of State as the disposal agency for 
surplus property outside the continental 
United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions, and for other purposes”, approved 
August 1, 1946, shall, on nomination of the 
Government of the Republic of Finland, 
select students to receive benefits under 
clause (a) of the first section from the 
fund established by this joint resolution, 
The board, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State and after conferring with the 
Government of the Republic of Finland is 
authorized to make such rules and regula- 
tions relating to the granting of benefits 
from such fund, including allowances for 
travel, tuition, subsistence, and other ex- 
penses necessary to affectuate the purposes 
of this joint resolution, as it deems advisable. 

(b) The Secretary of State, after confer- 
ring with the Government of the Republic 
of Finland, shall provide for the selection, 
purchase, and shipment of the books and 
equipment authorized in clause (b) of the 
first section. 


And insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: ; 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of State is hereby 
authorized to carry out the purposes of this 
joint resolution in accordance with the ap- 
plicable provisions of the United States In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948 (Public Law 402, 80th Cong.). 


On page 4, after line 15, to strike out 
section 3, as follows: 


Sec. 8. Expenditures from the fund shall 
be made by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
upon vouchers approved by the Secretary 
of State, under such rules and regulations 
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as he may prescribe. Such expenditures shall 
be final and conclusive on all officers, depart- 
ments, and agencies of the United States. 


And insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. 3. Disbursements from the special de- 
posit account shall be made by the Division 
of Disbursement of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, upon vouchers duly certified by the 
Secretary of State or by authorized certifying 
Officers of the Department of State. 


So as to make the joint resolution 
read: 


Resolved, etc., That any sums due or paid 
on and after the date of enactment of this 
joint resolution by the Republic of Finland 
to the United States as interest on or in re- 
tirement of the principal of the debt in- 
curred under the act of February 25, 1919, as 
refunded by the agreement dated May 1, 
1923, pursuant to authority contained in the 
act of February 9, 1922, or of any other in- 
debtedness incurred by that Republic and 
owing to the United States as a result of 
World War I, shall be placed in a special de- 
posit account in the Treasury of the United 
States, to remain available until expended. 
This account shall be available to the Depart- 
ment of State to finance by contract, grant, 
or otherwise— ; 

(a) studies, instruction, technical train- 
ing, and other educational activities in the 
United States and its Territories and pos- 
sessions (1) for students, professors, other 
academic persons, and technicians who are 
citizens of the Republic of Finland and, (2) 
with the approval of appropriate agencies, 
institutions, or organizations in Finland, for 
students, professors, other academic persons, 
and technicians who are citizens of the 
United States to participate in similar ac- 
tivities in Finland, including in both cases 
travel expenses, tuition, subsistence, and 
other allowances and expenses incident to 
such activities; and 

(b) the selection, purchase, and shipment 
of (1) American scientific, technical, and 
scholarly books and books of American liter- 
ature for higher educational and research 
institutions of Finland, and (2) American 
laboratory and technical equipment for high- 
er education and research in Finland, and 
(3) the interchange of similar Finnish mate- 
rials and equipment for higher education 
and research in the United States, 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of State is hereby 
authorized to carry out the purposes of this 
joint resolution in accordance with the ap- 
plicable provisions of the United States In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948 (Public Law 402, 80th Cong.). 

Sec. 3. Disbursements from the special de- 
posit account shall be made by the Division 
of Disbursement of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, upon vouchers duly certified by the 
Secretary of State or by authorized certifying 
Officers of the Department of State. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to provide that any fu- 
ture payments by the Republic of Fin- 
land on the principal or interest of its 
debt of the First World War to the United 


States shall be used to provide educa- 


tional and technical instruction and 
training in the United States for citi- 
zens of Finland and American books and 
technical equipment for institutions of 
higher education in Finland, and to pro- 


vide opportunities for American citizens 


to carry out academic and scientific en- 
terprises in Finland.” 
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AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATION ACT OF 
1934— BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1973) to further amend 
the Communications Act of 1934 was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. TOBEY. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I said 
“over” just to be sure my friend, the 
Senator from Arizona was awake and on 
the job. I withdraw the objection. 
{Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
with an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause, and insert: 


That this act may be cited as “Communi- 
cations Act Amendments, 1949.” 

SEC. 2. Subsections (o) and (p) of section 
3 of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, are amended to read as follows: 

%%) ‘Broadcasting’ means the dissemina- 
tion of radio communications intended to be 
received directly by the general public. 

Sec. 3. Section 3 of such act is further 
amended by adding after subsection’ (aa) 
the following: 

“(bb) The term ‘license,’ ‘station license,’ 
or ‘radio station license“ means that instru- 
ment of authorization required by this act 
or the rules and regulations of the Commis- 
sion made pursuant to this act, for the use 
or operation of apparatus for transmission of 
energy, or communications, or signals by 
radio, by whatever name the instrument may 
be designated by the Commission. 

(ee) The term ‘broadcast station,’ ‘broad- 
casting station,’ or ‘radio broadcast station’ 
means a radio station equipped to engage in 
broadcasting as herein defined. 

“(dd) The term ‘construction permit’ or 
‘permit for construction’ means that instru- 
went of authorization required by this act 
or the rules and regulations of the Commis- 
sion made pursuant to this act for the in- 
stallation of apparatus for the transmission 
of energy, or communications, or signals by 
radio, by whatever name the instrument may 
be designated by the Commission. 

Sec. 4. (a) Subsection (b) of section 4 of 
such act, as amended, is amended by striking 
out the last two sentences thereof and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “Such 
Commissioners shall not engage in any other 
business, vocation, profession, or employment 
but this shall not apply to the preparation 
of technical or professional publications. 
Any such Commissioner serving as such after 
1 year from the date of enactment of Com- 
munications Act Amendments, 1949, shall 
not during the term for which they are 
appointed and qualified, irrespective of their 
term of actual service, engage in any busi- 
ness, vocation, profession, or employment the 
compensstion for which is derived from or 
paid by any person, including all persons 
under common control, subject to the pro- 
visions of this act. Not more than four 
members of the Commission shall be mem- 
bers of the same political party.” 

(b) Subsection (d) of section 4 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) Each Commissioner shall receive an 
annual salary of $15,000 payable in monthly 
installments.” 

(c) Subsection (f) (1) of section 4 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) (1) Without regard to the civil-sery- 
ice laws or the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, (1) the Commission may appoint 
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and prescribe the duties and fix the salaries 
of a secretary, a chief engineer and not 
more than two assistants, e chief accountant 
and not more than two assistants, a general 
counsel and not more than two assistants, 
and counsel temporarily employed and de- 
signed by the Commission for the perform- 
ance of specific special services; and (2) 
each Commissioner may appoint and pre- 
scribe the duties of a legal assistant at an 
annual salary not to exceed $10,000 and a 
secretary at an annual salary not to exceed 
$4,000, except the last-named salary shall 
not apply so long as the positions are held 
by the present incumbents. The chief engi- 
neer, the chief accountant, and the general 
counsel shall each receive an annual salary 
of not to exceed $12,000; the secretary shall 
receive an annual salary of not to exceed 
$10,000, and no assistant shall receive an an- 
nual salary in excess of $10,000: Provided, 
That the salaries specified in this subsection 
shall be maximum gross salaries not sub- 
ject to increases heretofore or hereafter au- 
thorized by law, unless such increases shall 
specify the salaries in this subsection: And 
provided further, That on and after 1 year 
from the date of enactment of this act the 
secretary of the Commission, the chief engi- 
neer and his assistants, the chief accountant 
and his assistants, the general counsel and 
his assistants, and the legal assistants to each 
Commissioner shall not, for the period of 1 
year next following the cessation of their 
employment with the Commission, represent 
before the Commission in a professional 
capacity any person, including all persons 
under common control, subject to the pro- 
visions of this act. The Commission shall 
have authority, subject to the provisions of 
the civil-service laws and the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended, to appoint such 
other officers, engineers, accountants, attor- 
neys, inspectors, examiners, and other em- 
ployees as are necessary in the execution of 
its functions.” 

(d) The first sentence of subsection (g) of 
section 4 of such act, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(g) The Commission may make such ex- 
penditures (including expenditures for rent 
and personal services at the seat of Govern- 
ment and elsewhere, for office supplies, law 
books, periodicals, and books of reference, for 
printing and binding, for land for use as sites 
for radio monitoring stations and related 
facilities, including living quarters where 
necessary in remote areas, for the construc- 
tion of such stations and facilities, and for 
the improvement, furnishing, equipping, and 
repairing of such stations and facilities and 
of laboratories and other related facilities 
(including construction of minor subsidiary 
buildings and structures not exceeding 
$25,000 in any one instance) used in con- 
nection with technical research activities), 
as may be necessary for the execution of the 
functions vested in the Commission and as 
from time to time may be appropriated for 
by Congress.” 

(e) Subsection (k) of section 4 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(k) The Commission shall make an an- 
nual report to Congress, copies of which shall 
be distributed as are other reports trans- 
mitted to Congress, Such reports shall con- 
tain— 

“(1) such information and data collected 
by the Commission as may be considered of 
value in the determination of questions con- 
nected with the regulation of interstate and 
foreign wire and radio communication and 
radio transmission of energy. 

“(2) such information and data concern- 
ing the functioning of the Commission as 
will be of value to Congress in appraising the 
amount and character of the work and ac- 
complishments of the Commission and the 
adequacy of its staff and equipment: Pro- 
vided, That the first and second annual re- 
ports following the date of enactment of 
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Communications Act Amendments, 1949, 
shall set forth in detail the number and 
caption of pending applications requesting 
approval of transfer of control or assignment 
of a station license, or construction permits 
for new stations, or for increases in power, 
or for changes of frequency of existing sta- 
tions at the beginning and end of the period 
covered by such reports; 

“(3) information with respect to all per- 
sons taken into the employment of the Com- 
mission during the year covered by the re- 
port, including names, pertinent biographical 
data and experience, Commission positions 
held and compensation paid, together with 
the names of those persons who have left the 
employ of the Commission during such year: 
Provided, That the first annual report follow- 
ing the date of enactment of Communica- 
tions Act Amendments, 1949, shall contain 
such information with respect to all persons 
in the employ of the Commission at the close 
of the year for which the report is made; 

“(4) an itemized statement of all funds ex- 
pended during the preceding year by the 
Commission, of the sources of such funds, 
and of the authority in this act or elsewhere 
under which such expenditures were made; 
and 

“(5) specific recommendations to Congress 
as to additional legislation which the Com- 
mission deems necessary or desirable, includ- 
ing all legislative proposals submitted for 
approval to the Director of the Budget.” 

Sec. 5. Section 5 of such act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


“Sec. 5. (a) The member of the Commis- 
sion designated by the President as Chair- 
man shall be the chief executive officer of the 
Commission. It shall be his duty to preside 
at all meetings and sessions of the Com- 
mission, to represent the Commission in all 
matters relating to legislation anq legislative 
reports, to represent the Commission in all 
matters requiring conferences or communi- 
cations with other governmental officers, de- 
partments, or agencies, and generally to co- 
ordinate and organize the work of the Com- 
mission in such manner as to promote 
prompt and efficient disposition of all mat- 
ters within the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion. In the case of a vacancy in the office 
of the Chairman of the Commission, or the 
absence or inability of the Chairman to serve, 
the Commission may temporarily designate 
and appoint one of its members to act as 
Chairman until the cause or circumstance 
requiring such service shall have been elimi- 
nated or corrected. 

“(b) Within 60 days after the enactment 
of the Communications Act Amendments, 
1949, and from time to time thereafter as 
the Commission may find necessary, the 
Commission shall organize its legal, engi- 
neering, and accounting staff into (1) inte- 
grated divisions, to function on the basis of 
the Commission's principal work-load opera- 
tions; and (2) into such other divisional or- 
ganizations as the Commission may deem 
necessary to handle that part of its work 
load which cuts across more than one inte- 
grated division or which does not lend itself 
to the integrated-division set-up. Each 
such integrated division and divisional or- 
ganization shall include such legal, engi- 
neering, accounting, administrative, and 
clerical personnel as the Commission may 
determine to be necessary to perform its 
functions. The general counsel, the chief 
engineer, and the chief accountant and their 
respective assistants shall carry out their re- 
spective duties under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Commission may prescribe. The 
Commission shall establish a staff, directly 
responsible to it, which shall include such 
legal, engineering, and accounting personnel 
as the Commission deems necessary, whose 
duty shall be to prepare such drafts of Com- 
mission decisions, orders, and other memo- 
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randa as the Commission in the exercise of 
its quasi-judicial duties, may from time to 
time direct: Provided, That no member of 
such staff shall participate in a hearing or 
represent the Commission, directly or indi- 
rectly, in any prosecutory or investigatory 
function or proceeding. 

e) Except as provided in section 409 
hereof, the Commission, when necessary to 
the proper functioning of the Commission 
and the prompt and orderly conduct of its 
business, is hereby authorized and directed 
to assign or refer any portion of its work, 
business, or functions to an individual Com- 
missioner or Commissioners or to a board 
composed of one or more employees of the 
Commission, to be designated by such order 
for action thereon, and by its further order 
at any time to amend, modify, or rescind 
any such order or reference: Provided, That 
this authority shall not extend to duties 
otherwise specifically imposed by this or any 
other act of Congress. Any order, decision, 
or report made or other action taken pursu- 
ant to any such order or reference shall have 
the same force and effect and may be made, 
evidenced, and enforced as if made by the 
Commission: Provided, however, That any 
person aggrieved by any such order, decision, 
or report may file a petition for review by 
the Commission, and every such petition shall 
be passed upon by the Commission. The 
secretary and seal of the Commission shall 
be the secretary and seal of such individual 
Commissioner or board. 

“(d) Meetings of the Commission shall be 
held at regular intervals, not less frequently 
than once each calendar month, at which 
times the functioning of the Commission and 
the handling of its work load shall be re- 
viewed and such orders shall be entered and 
other action taken as may be necessary or 
appropriate to expedite the prompt and 
orderly conduct of the business of the Com- 
mission with the objective of rendering a 
final decision (1) within 3 months from the 
date of filing in all original application, 
renewal, and transfer cases, and (2) within 
6 months from the final date of the hear- 
ing in all hearing cases; and the Commission 
shall promptly report to the Congress each 
such case which has been pending before 
it more than such 3- or 6-month period, 
respectively, stating the reasons therefor.” 

SEC. 6. Subsection (d) of section 307 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

„d) No license granted for the operation 
of a broadcasting station shall be for a longer 
term than 3 years and no license so granted 
for any other class of station shall be for 
a longer term than 5 years, and any license 
granted may be revoked as hereinafter pro- 
vided. Upon the expiration of any license, 
upon application therefor, a renewal of such 
license may be granted from time to time 
for a term of not to exceed 3 years in the 
case of broadcasting licenses and not to ex- 
ceed 5 years in the case of other licenses if 
the Commission finds that public interest, 
convenience, and necessity would be served 
thereby.” 

Sec. 7. So much of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 308 of such act as precedes the second 
proviso is amended to read as follows: “The 
Commission may grant instruments of au- 
thorization entitling the holders thereof to 
construct or operate apparatus for the trans- 
mission of energy, or communications, or 
signals by radio or modifications or renewals 
thereof, only upon written application there- 
for received by it: Provided, That (1) in cases 
of emergency found by the Commission in- 
volving danger to life or property or due to 
damage to equipment, or (2) during the con- 
tinuance of any war in which the United 
States is engaged and when such action is 
necessary for the national defense or secu- 
rity or otherwise in furtherance of the war 
effort, the Commission may grant and issue 
authority to construct or operate apparatus 
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for the transmission of energy or commu- 
nications or signals by radio during the emer- 
gency so found by the Commission or during 
the continuance of any such war, in such 
manner and upon such terms and conditions 
as the Commission shall by regulation pre- 
seribe, and without the filing of a formal 
application, but no such authority shall be 
granted for a period beyond the pericd of 
the emergency requiring it nor remain effec- 
tive beyond such period:”. 

Sec. 8. Section 309 of such act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 


“HEARINGS ON APPLICATIONS FOR LICENSES; 
FORM OF LICENSES; CONDITIONS ATTACHED TO 
LICENSES 


“Sec. 309. (a) If upon examination of any 
application provided for in section 308 the 
Commission shall determine that public in- 
terest, convenience, and necessity would be 
served by the granting thereof, it shall au- 
thorize the issuance of the instrument of 
authorization for which application is made 
in accordance with said finding. 

“(b) If upon examination of any such ap- 

-plication the Commission is unable to make 
the finding specified in subsection (a) of 
this section, it shall forthwith notify the 
applicant and other known parties in inter- 
est of the grounds and reasons for its inabil- 
ity to make ‘such finding. Such notice, 
which shall precede formal designation for 
a hearing, shall advise the applicant and all 
other known parties in interest of all objec- 
tions made to the application as well as the 
source and nature of such objections. Fol- 
lowing such notice, the applicant shall be 
given an opportunity to reply. If the Com- 
mission, after considering such reply, shall 
be unable to make the finding specified in 
subsection (a) of this section, it shall for- 
mally designate the application for hearing 
on the grounds or reasons then obtaining 
and shall notify the applicant and all other 
known parties in interest of such action and 
the grounds and reasons therefor, specifying 
with particularity the matters and things in 
issue but not including issues or require- 
ments phrased generally. The parties in in- 
terest, if any, who are not notified by the 
Commission of its action with respect to a 
particular application may acquire the status 
of a party to the proceeding thereon by fil- 
ing a petition for intervention showing the 
basis for their interest at any time not less 
than 10 days prior to the date of hearing. 
Any hearing subsequently held upon such 
application shall be a full hearing in which 
the applicant and all other parties in interest 
shall be permitted to participate but in 
which both the burden of proceeding with 
the introduction of evidence upon any issue 
specified by the Commission, as well as the 
burden of proof upon all such issues, shall be 
upon the applicant. 

“(c) When any instrument of authoriza- 
tion is granted by the Commission with- 
out a hearing as provided in subsection (a) 
hereof, such grant shall remain subject to 
protest as hereinafter provided for a period 
of 30 days. During such 30-day period any 
party in interest may file a protest under 
oath directed to such grant and request a 
hearing on said application so granted. Any 
protest so filed shall contain such allegations 
of fact as will show the protestant to be a 
party in interest and shall specify with par- 
ticularity the facts, matters, and things relied 
upon, but shall not include issues or allega- 
tions phrased generally. The Commission 
shall, within 15 days from the date of the 
filing of such protest, enter findings as to 
whether such protest meets the foregoing 
requirements and if it so finds the applica- 
tion involved shall be set for hearing upon 
the issues set forth in said protest, together 
with such further specific issues, if any, as 
may be prescribed by the Commission. In 
any hearing subsequently held upon such 
application all issues specified by the Com- 
mission shall be tried in the same manner 
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provided in subsection (b) hereof but with 
respect of all issues set forth in the protest 
and not specifically adopted by the Commis- 
sion, both the burden of proceeding with the 
introduction of evidence and the burden of 
proof shall be upon the protestant. The 
hearing and determination of cases arising 
under this subsection shall be expedited by 
the Commission and pending hearing and 
decision the effective date of the Commis- 
sion’s action to which protest is made shall 
be postponed to the effective date of the 
Commission’s decision after hearing, unless 
the authorization involved is necessary to 
the maintenance or conduct of an existing 
service, in which event the Commission shall 
authorize the applicant to utilize the facili- 
ties or authorization in question pending the 
Commission’s decision after hearing. 

“(d) Such station licenses as the Com- 
mission may grant shall be in such general 
form as it may prescribe, but each license 
shall contain, in addition to other provisions, 
a statement of the following conditions to 
which such license shall be subject: (1) The 
station license shall not vest in the licensee 
any right to operate the station nor any right 
in the use of the frequencies designated in 
the license beyond the term thereof nor in 
any other manner than authorized therein; 
(2) neither the license nor the right granted 
thereunder shall be assigned or otherwise 
transferred in violation of this act; (3) every 
license issued under this act shall be subject 
in terms to the right of use or control con- 
ferred by section 606 hereof.” 

Sec. 9. Subsection (b) of section 310 of 
said act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) No instrument of authorization 
granted by the Commission entitling the 
holder thereof to construct or to operate 
radio apparatus and no rights granted there- 
under shall be transferred, assigned, or dis- 
posed of in any manner, voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, directly or indirectly, or by 
transfer of control of any corporation hold- 
ing such instrument of authorization, to any 
person except upon application to the Com- 
mission and upon finding by the Commission 
that the proposed transferee or assignee pos- 
sesses the qualifications required of an origi- 
nal permittee or licensee. The procedure for 
handling such application shall be that pro- 
vided in section 309.” 

Sec. 10. Section 311 of such act, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 311. The Commission is hereby di- 
rected to refuse a station license and/or the 
permit hereinafter required for the construc- 
tion of a station to any person (or to My 
person directly or indirectly controlled by 
such person) whose license has been revoked 
by a court under section 313.” 

Sec. 11. Section 312 of such act, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: 
“REVOCATION OF LICENSES; CEASE-AND-DESIST 

ORDERS 


“Sec, 312. (a) Any station license may be 
revoked (1) because of conditions coming to 
the attention of the Commission since the 
granting of such license which would have 
warranted the Commission in refusing to 
grant such license, or (2) for violation or 
failure to observe any of the restrictions or 
provisions of a treaty ratified by the United 
States, or (3) for violation of or failure to 
observe the terms and conditions of any 
cease-and-desist order issued by the Com- 
mission pursuant to subsection (b) hereof. 
The Commission may institute a revocation 
proceeding by serving upon the licensee an 
order to show cause why its license should 
not be revoked. Said orders shall contain a 
statement of the particulars and matters with 
respect to which the Commission is inquir- 
ing and shall call upon the licensee to appear 
before the Commission at a time and place 
therein stated, but in no event less than 
30 days after receipt of such notice, and give 
evidence upon the matter specified in said 
order: Provided, That where safety of life or 
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property is involved, the Commission may by 
order provide for a shorter period of notice. 
If, after hearing, or a waiver thereof by the 
licensee, the Commission determires that a 
revocation order should issue, it shall make 
& report in writing stating the findings of 
the Commission and the grounds and reasons 
therefor and shall cause the same to be 
served on said licensee, together with such 
order. 

“(b) Where any person (1) has failed to 
operate substantially as set forth in an in- 
strument of authorization, or (2) has failed 
to observe any of the restrictions and con- 
ditions of this act or of a treaty ratified by 
the United States, or (3) has violated or 
failed to observe any rule or regulation of 
the Commission authorized by this act, the 
Commission may institute a proceeding by 
serving upon such person an order to show 
cause why it should not cease and desist from 
such action, Said order shall contain a state- 
ment of the particulars and matters with re- 
spect to which the Commission is inquiring 
and shall call upon such person to appear be- 
fore the Commission at a time and place 
therein stated, but in no event less than 30 
days after receipt of such notice, and give evi- 
dence upon the matter specified in said 
order. If, after hearing, or a waiver thereof 
by such person, the Commission determines 
that a cease-and-desist order should issue, it 
shall make a report in writing stating the 
findings of the Commission and the grounds 
and reasons therefor and shall cause the same 
to be served on said person, together with 
such order. 

Sec. 12. Part I of title IIT of such act is 
ee by adding the following new sec- 

on: 


“MODIFICATION BY COMMISSION OF CONSTRUC- 
TION PERMITS OR LICENSES 

“Sec. 330. (a) Any station license granted 
under the provisions of this act or the con- 
struction permit required thereby may be 
modified by the Commission either for a 
limited time or for the duration of the term 
thereof, if in the judgment of the Commis- 
sion such action will promote the public in- 
terest, convenience, and necessity, or the 
provisions of this act or of any treaty ratified 
by the United States will be more fully com- 
plied with: Provided, That no such order of 
modification shall become final until the 
holder of such outstanding license or permit 
shall have been notified in writing of the 
proposed action and the grounds and rea- 
sons therefor, and shall have been given rea- 
sonable opportunity, in no event less than 
30 days, to show cause by public hearing, if 
requested, why such order of modification 
should not issue: Provided, That where safe- 
ty of life or property is involved, the Com- 
mission may by order provide for a shorter 
period of notice. 

“(b) In any case where a hearing is con- 
ducted pursuant to the provisions of this 
section or section 312, both the burden of 
proceeding with the introduction of evidence 
and the burden of proof shall be upon the 
Commission.” 

Sec. 13. Part I of title III of such act is 
pli by adding the following new sec- 

n: 

“LIMITATIONS ON QUASI-JUDICIAL POWERS 


“Src. 331. No license granted and issued 
under the authority of this act for the op- 
eration of any radio station shall be modi- 
fied by the Commission, except in the manner 
provided in section 330 (a) hereof, and no 
such license may be revoked, terminated, or 
otherwise invalidated by the Commission, 
except in the manner and for the reasons 
provided in section 312 (a) hereof. When 
application is made for renewal of an existing 
license, which cannot be disposed of by the 
Commission under the provisions of section 
309 (a) hereof, the Commission shall employ 
the procedure specified in section 809 (b) 
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hereof, except that in any hearing subse- 
quently held upon such application the bur- 
den of proceeding with the evidence and of 
substantiating the grounds and reasons 
specified by the Commission in the formal 
notice of hearing issued pursuant to section 
309 (b) hereof shall be upon the appropriate 
division established by the Commission un- 
der the provisions of section 5 (b) hereof or 
upon any party or parties who may oppose 
such renewal; but as a condition precedent 
to the renewal the Commission shall affirma- 
tively find that the public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity will be served by such 
renewal. Pending such hearing and final 
decision pursuant thereto the Commission 
shall continue such license in effect. 

Src. 14. The heading of section 401 of such 
act is amended to read: 


“JURISDICTION TO ENFORCE ACT AND ORDERS OF 
COMMISSION; DECLARATORY ORDERS” 


and such section is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection (e) as 
follows: 

“(e) The Commission is authorized, in its 
sound discretion and with like effect as in 
the case of other orders, to issue a declara- 
tory order to terminate a controversy or re- 
move uncertainty. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 5 (d) of the act of June 
11, 1946 (60 Stat. 239) declaratory orders 
shall be issued only upon the petition of, 
and after notice to and opportunity for hear- 
ing by, persons who are bona fide applicants 
for, or the holders of, construction permits or 
licenses, or otherwise subject to the juris- 
diction of the Commission, and shall not bind 
or affect the rights of persons who are not 
parties to such proceedings. Such orders 
shall be available to declare rights and other 
legal relations arising under the provisions 
of any treaty ratified by the United States, 
under any provision of this act, or under any 
order, rule, regulation, term, condition, limi- 
tation, or requirement issued, promulgated, 
or adopted by the Commission, whether or 
not involving failure to comply therewith.” 

Sec. 15. Section 402 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 402. (a) The provisions of the act of 
June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 992), as amended, re- 
lating to the enforcing or setting aside of 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are hereby made applicable to suits 
to enforce, enjoin, set aside, annul, or 
suspend any order of the Commission under 
this act (except those appealable under the 
provisions of subsection (b) hereof), and 
such suits are hereby authorized to be 
brought as provided in that act. In addi- 
tion to the venues specified in that act, suits 
to enjoin, set aside, annul, or suspend, but 
not to enforce any such order of the Com- 
mission may also be brought in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia. 

“(b) Appeals may be taken from decisions 
and orders of the Commission to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia in any of the following cases: 

“(1) By any applicant for any instrument 
of authorization required by this act, or the 
regulations of the Commission made pursu- 
ant to this act, for the construction or opera- 
tion of apparatus for the transmission of 
energy, or communications, or signals by 
radio, whose application is denied by the 
Commission. 

“(2) By any applicant for the renewal or 
modification of any such instrument of 
authorization whose application is denied by 
the Commission. 

“(3) By any party to an application for 
authority to assign any such instrument of 
authorization or to transfer control of any 
corporation holding such instrument of 
authorization whose application is denied by 
the Commission. 

“(4) By any applicant for the permit 
required by section 325 of this act whose 


application has been denied by the Com- 
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mission or any permittee under said section 
whose permit has been revoked by the Com- 
mission. 

5) By the holder of any instrument of 
authorization required by this act, or the 
regulations of the Commission made pur- 
suant to this act, for the construction or 
operation of apparatus for the transmission 
of energy, or communications or signals by 
radio, which instrument has been modi- 
fied or revoked by the Commission. 

“(6) By any other person who is aggrieved 
or whose interests are adversely affected by 
any order of the Commission granting or 
denying any application described in para- 
graphs (1), (2), (3), and (4) hereof. 

“(7) By any person upon whom an order 
to cease and desist has been served under 
section 312 (b) of this act. 

“(8) By any party to a proceeding under 
section 401 who is aggrieved or whose inter- 
ests are adversely affected by a declaratory 
order entered by the Commission. 

“(9) By any radio operator whose license 
has been suspended by the Commission. 

“(c) Such appeal shall be taken by filing 
a notice of appeal with the court within 
30 days after the entry of the order com- 
plained of. Such notice of appeal shall con- 
tain a concise statement of the nature of 
the proceedings as to which the appeal is 
taken; a concise statement of the reasons on 
which the appellant intends to rely, sep- 
arately stated and numbered; and proof of 
service of a true copy of said notice and state- 
ment upon the Commission. Upon filing of 
such notice, the court shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction of the proceedings and of the 
questions determined therein and shall have 
power, by order, directed by the Commission 
or any other party to the appeal, to grant 
such temporary relief as it may deem just 
and proper. Orders granting temporary re- 
lief may be either affirmative or negative 1 
their scope and application so as to permit 
either the maintenance of the status quo 
in the matter in which the appeal is taken 
or the restoration of a position or status 
terminated or adversely affected by the order 
appealed from and shall, unless otherwise 
ordered by the court, be effective pending 
hearing and determination of said appeal 
and compliance by the Commission with the 
final judgment of the court rendered in said 
appeal. 

“(d) Upon the filing of any such notice 
of appeal the Commission shall, not later 
than 5 days after the date of service upon it, 
notify each person shown by the records of 
the Commission to be interested in said ap- 
peal of the filing and pendency of the 
same and shall thereafter permit any such 
person to inspect and make copies of said 
notice and statement of reasons therefor at 
the office of the Commission in the city of 
Washington. Within 30 days after the filing 
of an appeal, the Commission shall file with 
the court a copy of the order complained 
of, a full statement in writing of the facts 
and grounds relied upon by it in support 
of the order involved upon said appeal, and 
the originals or certified copies of all papers 
and evidence presented to and considered 
by it in entering said order. 

“(e) Within 30 days after the filing of an 
appeal any interested person may intervene 
and participate in the proceedings had upon 
said appeal by filing with the court a notice 
of intention to intervene and a verified 
statement showing the nature of the in- 
terest of such party, together with proof of 
service of true copies of said notice and 
statement, both upon appellant and upon 
the Commission. Any person who would 
be aggrieved or whose interest would be 
adversely affected by a reversal or modifica- 
tion of the order of the Commission com- 
plained of shall be considered an interested 
party. 

“(f) The record and briefs upon which any 
such appeal shall be heard and determined 
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by the court shall contain such information 
and material, and shall be prepared within 
such time and in such manner as the court 
may by rule prescribe. 

“(g) At the earliest convenient time the 
court shall hear and determine the appeal 
upon the record before it in the manner pre- 
scribed by section 10 (e) of the act of June 
11, 1946 (60 Stat. 243). 

“(h) In the event that the court shall 
render a decision and enter an order re- 
versing the order of the Commission, it shall 
remand the case to the Commission to carry 
out the judgment of the court and it shall 
be the duty of the Commission, in the ab- 
sence of the proceedings to review such judg- 
ment, to forthwith give effect thereto, and un- 
less otherwise ordered by the court, to do so 
upon the basis of the proceedings already had 
and the record upon which said appeal was 
heard and determined. 

“(i) The court may, in its discretion, enter 
judgment for costs in favor of or against an 
appellant, or other interested parties inter- 
vening in said appeal, but not against the 
Commission, depending upon the nature of 
the issues involved upon said appeal and the 
outcome thereof. 

“(j) The court's judgment shall be final, 
subject, however, to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States as hereinafter 
provided— 

“(1) an appeal may be taken direct to the 
Supreme Court of the United States in any 
case wherein the jurisdiction of the court is - 
invoked, or sought to be invoked, for the pur- 
pose of reviewing any decision or order en- 
tered by the Commission in proceedings in- 
stituted by the Commission which have as 
their object and purpose the revocation of 
an existing license or any decision or order 
entered by the Commission in proceedings 
which involve the failure or refusal of the 
Commission to renew an existing license. 
Such appeal shall be taken by the filing of 
an application therefor or notice thereof 
within 30 days after the entry of the judg- 
ment sought to be reviewed, and in the event 
such an appeal is taken the record shall be 
made up and the case docketed in the Su- 
preme Court of the Inited States within 60 
days from the time such an appeal is allowed 
under such rules as may be prescribed. 

“(2) in all other cases review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States shall be 
upon writ of certiorari on petition therefor 
under section 240 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended, by the appellant, by the Commis- 
sion, or by any interested party intervening 
in the appeal, or by certification by the court 
pursuant to the provision of section 239 of 
the Judicial Code, as amended.” 

Sec. 16. The heading of section 405 of such 
act is amended to read: 


“REHEARINGS BEFORE COMMISSION” 


and such section is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 405. (a) After a decision, order, or 
requirement has been made by the Commis- 
sion in any proceeding, any party thereto, or 
any other person aggrieved or whose inter- 
ests are adversely affected thereby, may pe- 
tition for rehearing. Petitions for rehearing 
must be filed within 30 days from the entry 
of any decision, order, or requirement com- 
plained of, and, except for those cases in 
which the decision, order, or requirement 
challenged is necessary for the maintenance 
or conduct of an existing service, the filing 
of such a petition shall automatically stay 
the effective date thereof until after decision 
on said petition. The filing of a petition for 
rehearing shall not be a condition precedent 
to judicial review of any such decision, order, 
or requirement, except where the party seek- 
ing such review was not a party to the pro- 
ceedings resulting in such decision, order, or 
requirement, or where the party seeking such 
review relies on questions of fact or law upon 
which the Commission has been afforded no 
opportunity to pass. Rehearings shall be 
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governed by such general rules as the Com- 
mission may establish: Provided, That, ex- 
cept for newly discovered evidence or evi- 
dence otherwise available only since the orig- 
inal taking of evidence, no evidence shall be 
taken on any rehearing. The time within 
which an appeal must be taken under sec- 
tion 402 (b) hereof shall be computed from 
the date upon which orders are entered dis- 
posing of all petitions for rehearing filed in 
any case, but any decision, order, or require- 
ment made after such rehearing reversing, 
changing, or modifying the original determi- 
nation shall be subject to the same provisions 
with respect to rehearing as an original 
order.” 

Sec. 17. Section 409 (a) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 409. (a) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 7 (a) of the act of June 11, 
1946 (60 Stat. 241), all cases in which a hear- 
ing is required by the provisions of this act 
or by other applicable provisions of law shall 
be conducted by the Commission or by one 
or more examiners provided for in section 11 
of the act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 244) 
designated by the Commission. The officer 
or Officers presiding at any such hearing shall 
have the same authority and duties exercised 
in the same manner and subject to the same 
conditions specified in section 7 of that act. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 8 of the act of June 11, 1946 (60 
Stat. 242), the officer or officers conducting 
` a hearing shall prepare and file an interme- 
diate report. In all such cases the Commis- 
sion shall t the filing of exceptions to 
such intermediate report by any party to the 

and shall, upon request, hear oral 
argument on such exceptions before the entry 
of any final decision, order, or requirement. 
All decisions, including the intermediate re- 
port, shall become a part of the record and 
shall include a statement of (1) findings and 
conclusions, as well as the basis therefor, 
upon all material issues of fact, law, or dis- 
cretion, presented on the record; and (2) the 
appropriate decision, order, or requirement. 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 5 (c) of the act of June 11, 1946 
(60 Stat. 239), no officer conducting a hear- 
ing t to (a) and (b) hereof shall, 
except to the extent required for the dis- 
position of ex parte matters as authorized by 
law, consult any person or party on any 
fact or question of law in issue, unless upon 
notice and opportunity for all parties to par- 
ticipate; nor shall such officer be responsible 
to or subject to the supervision or direction 
of any other person engaged in the perform- 
ance of investigative, prosecuting, or other 
functions for the Commission or any other 
agency of the Government. No person or 
persons engaged in the performance of in- 
vestigative or prosecuting functions for the 
Commission or for any other agency of the 
Government shall participate or advise in 
the proceedings described in (a) and (b) 
hereof, except as a witness or counsel in pub- 
lic proceedings. The Commission shall not 
employ attorneys or other persons for the 
purpose of reviewing transcripts or prepar- 
ing intermediate reports of final decisions, 
except that this shall not apply to the review 
staff provided by subsection 5 (b) and to 
legal assistants assigned separately to a Com- 
mission member who may, for such Commis- 
sion member, review such transcripts and 
prepare such drafts. No intermediate report 
shall be reviewed either before or after its 
publication by any person other than a mem- 
ber of the Commission or his legal assistant, 
as above provided, and no examiner, who con- 
ducts a hearing, shall advise or consult with 
the Commission with respect to his interme- 
diate report or with respect to exceptions 
taken to his findings, rulings, or recommen- 
dations.” 

(b) Subsections (b), (e), (d), (e), (f), 
(g), (h), (i), and (j) of section 409 are 
amended to read subsections (d), (e), (f), 
(g), (h), (i), (j), (K), and (1), respectively. 
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Sec. 18. Seċtion 414 of such act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Except as specifically provided in this act 
the provisions of the act of June 11, 1946 
(60 Stat. 237) shall apply in all proceedings 
under this act.” 

Sec. 19. Amend chapter 63 of the Criminal 
Code, title 18, by inserting a new section 
as follows: 

“FRAUD BY RADIO 

“Sec. 1343. Whoever, having devised or in- 
tending to devise any scheme or artifice to 
defraud, or for obtaining money or property 
by means of false or fraudulent pretenses, 
representations, or promises, shall transmit 
or cause to be transmitted by means of radio 
communication or interstate wire communi- 
cation, any writings, signs, signals, pictures, 
or sounds for the purpose of executing such 
scheme or artifice, or whoever operating any 
radio station for which a license is required 
by any law of the United States, knowingly 
permits the transmission of any such com- 
munication, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than 5 years, 
or both.” 

Sec. 20. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the remainder of the 
act and the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances should not be 
affected thereby. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I send to the desk amendments I pro- 
pose to the committee amendment, and 
I ask that they be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments to the committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment on page 38, in line 1, 
it is proposed to strike out the period and 
insert “for which reasonable honorarium 
or compensation may be paid.” 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment on page 53, it is pro- 
posed to strike out line 7. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
may the last amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment be stated again? I 
did not understand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The last 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment will be restated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment on page 53, it is pro- 
posed to strike out line 7. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is agreeable. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I had a 
few remarks which I had intended to 
make in connection with the bill. I am 
in favor of its passage. I simply ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
I have prepared be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER 

Mr. President, I hope very much that this 
bill will be passed today. It contains pro- 
visions which will be very beneficial to the 
radio and television industry. In my judg- 
ment, it is a very constructive piece of work. 

I am particularly interested in one or two 
provisions which represent a somewhat new 
departure in legislation. I refer to the pro- 
visions of sections 4 (a) and 4 (c) which 
place a limitation on the practice of selling 
influence by former New Deal officials who 
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resign their Government positions and then 
represent private corporations before the 
Government agencies in which they were 
formerly employed. 

This bill bars members of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission from accepting em- 
ployment with any corporation subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission during the period of the 
terms for which they were appointed as 
members of the Commission. In other 
words, they cannot resign prior to the ex- 
piration of their terms and immediately ac- 
cept employment with large corporations in 
the communications field. The bill als@ 
prohibits various other officials of the Com- 
mission from representing clients before the 
Commission for a period of 1 year after the 
cessation of their employment with the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. President, a few days ago I called at- 
tention on the floor of the Senate to the 
widespread practice of selling influence by 
former New Deal officials who after serving 
a period in some Government agency resigned 
and immediately secured as clients the same 
corporations which they formerly regulated 
as Government officials. I particularly men- 
tioned the names of two former Chairmen of 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
One was Charles R. Denny, who resigned as 
Chairman of the Commission and within a 
very short time was appointed chief counsel 
for the National Broadcasting Co. If his 
bill had been in effect a few years ago it 
would have prohibited Mr. Denny from trad- 
ing on the influence he acquired as Chair- 
man of the Commission. The other was 
Paul Porter, also a former Chairman of the 
FCC, who later became Administrator of 
the OPA. Mr. Porter, following the end of 
his employment with the Government, rep- 
resented various radio companies and the 
Western Union Co. 

Since my former remarks, another name 
has been called to my attention. James 
Lawrence Fly, former Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, left the 
Commission about 6 years ago and very 
shortly began to represent clients before the 
Commission. 

This practice of permitting former New 
Deal officials to sell their influence with 
their former agencies is far more widespread 
and far more subject to criticism than “5 
percenters” of whom we are hearing so much 
today. These private individuals who set 
themselves up as “5 percenters” may or may 
not have the influence they claim. These 
former New Deal officials—those I have named 
and others--actually do have the influence 
they claimed. There is no doubt about it. 
They are in position to give their private 
clients value received. The unfortunate fact 
is that their activities are carried on at the 
expense of the Government and the Amer- 
ican people. 

The officials of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission have provided us with a 
particularly notorious case of this sort of 
thing, but the FCC is not the only agency 
where the practice has been common. In 
my judgment, the Congress should proceed 
to enact similar legislation applying to all 
the other agencies. 


Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, have 
the amendments been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments proposed to the committee 
amendment have been agreed to. 

The question now is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Following that, I 
wish to interpose objection to the bill, 
by request. The Senator requesting it is 
absent from the floor. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. May I inquire who 
is objecting? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BREWSTER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 


COINAGE OF MEDAL IN RECOGNITION OF 
SERVICES OF VICE PRESIDENT BARK- 
LEY 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 188) to 
provide for the coinage of a medal in 
recognition of the distinguished services 
of Vice President ALBEN W. BARKLEY was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


PROVISION FOR CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL 
BENEFITS FOR VETERANS 


The bill (S. 672) to amend part VIII 
of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) so as 
to provide entitlement to educational 
benefits for those individuals who en- 
listed or reenlisted prior to October 6, 
1945, on a same basis as for those indi- 
viduals who enlisted or reenlisted within 
1 year after October 6, 1945, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I think 
we should have an explanation of the 
bill from the Senator who in numerous 
other cases has been asking for expla- 
nations and who seems to be the author 
of this bill. I should like to hear what 


the bill is about. I do not think I shall- 


oppose the passage of the bill, but I 
should like to have a full explanation. 
There is some curiosity in regard to the 
bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
this is only a tie-up bill which will assure 
equal treatment to all men who enlisted 
in the armed forces up through Octo- 
ber 6, 1945. 

As the law now stands, all who joined 
the armed forces before October 6, 1945, 
have their educational benefits cease ac- 
cumulating as of July 25, 1947, the time 
of the end of the War Powers Act, but 
Public Law 190 was passed in October of 
1940, in an attempt to encourage and 
stimulate enlistments. Those who en- 
listed between October 6, 1945, and Octo- 
ber 5, 1946, were entitled to maximum 
benefits under the GI bill of rights law, 
as passed by the Congress. 

At the present time, for example, un- 
der the present law, two boys who en- 
listed—one on October 6, 1945, and 
served until October 1, 1948, and one en- 
listing on October 7, 1945, and serving 
until October 7, 1947—receive different 
treatment. The one enlisting on Octo- 
ber 6, 1945, has his benefits under Pub- 
lic Law 346 cease accumulating on July 
25, 1947. The one enlisting on October 
7, 1945, has his benefits continue accu- 
mulating straight through, and he re- 
ceives more schooling under the GI bill 
of rights than does the other man, who 
served a year longer. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, that is a 
very clear explanation, and I have no 
objection. 

Mr, HENDRICKSON. 
Senator. 


I thank the 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Under the bill, 
when will the GI educational program 
end? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The present 
law will govern that. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Does the Sena- 
tor’s bill extend the GI program? Of 
course under present conditions the vet- 
erans have a certain number of years 
during which educational opportunities 
are available to them. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. No; the bill 
does not extend the law at all. It sim- 
ply corrects an inequity in the present 
law. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. But, as I under- 
stand, there is a group of soldiers who 
have been eligible for GI educational al- 
lowances for a certain number of years. 
After the bill takes effect, for how many 
additional years will they be able to take 
advantage of those educational oppor- 
tunities, and for how many years will the 
program run? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I cannot an- 
swer that question, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Will the Senator 
permit me to ask him another question? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Certainly. I do 
not have the present law before me, and 
I am not familiar with the date. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Has any estimate 


been made of the additional cost of the 


GI program by reason of the enactment 
of this bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. None that I 
know of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
672) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 12 of 
part VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) 
is amended to read as follows: 

12. For the purposes of this part, the 
present war shall not be considered as termi- 
nating, in the case of any individual (1) 
before the termination of such individual’s 
first period of enlistment or reenlistment 
contracted within 1 year after October 6, 
1945, or (2) before the termination of any 
period of enlistment or reenlistment con- 
tracted by such individual on or before 
October 6, 1945.” 


DESIGNATION OF UNITED STATES VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL AS 
JOHN D. MAGRATH MEMORIAL VET- 
ERANS' HOSPITAL 


The bill (S. 1387) to provide for desig- 
nation of the United States Veterans’ 
Administration hospital to be con- 
structed at West Haven, Conn., as the 
John D. Magrath Memorial Veterans’ 
Hospital was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the United States 
Veterans’ Administration hospital to be con- 
structed at West Haven, Conn., shall be 
known and designated on the public records 
as the John D. Magrath Memorial Hospital. 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for designation of the 
United States Veterans’ Administration 
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hospital to be constructed at West Haven, 
Conn., as the John D. Magrath Memorial 
Hospital.” 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2319) to promote world 
peace and the general welfare, national 
interest, and foreign policy of the United 
States by providing aid to the Republic 
of Korea was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


SUITLAND PARKWAY, MARYLAND 


The bill (H. R. 2214) to provide for 
the development, administration, and 
maintenance of the Suitland Parkway in 
the State of Maryland as an extension 
of the park system of the District of Co- 
lumbia and its environs by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? Without objection—— 

Mr. LANGER. Just a moment, please. 
What. will the cost of the bill be? Does 
anyone know? May we have an expla- 
nation of how much it will cost? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
do not understand that it will cost any- 
thing. The bill simply provides for a 
transfer of property to be used for park 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


REPORTS ON PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 


The resolution (S. Res. 136) calling 
on certain Government departments and 
agencies for reports on public-works 
projects for which funds are not avail- 
able for construction, was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I send to 
the desk an amendment which I ask to 
have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 2, after the comma, it is proposed to 
insert “in 1950”; in the same line, be- 
fore the word “a”, to insert, “and each 
year thereafter, not later than the first 
day of January”; and on page 3, after 
line 8, to insert a new section, as follows: 

SEc. 3. Such schedule shall set forth the 
statement of the statutory authority for 
such authorized projects. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That each of the following is re- 
quested to submit to the Senate not later 
than January 1, 1950, a full and complete 
schedule of all public-works projects which 
are under consideration by his department 
or agency at the time of adoption of this 
resolution, but for the construction of which 
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no funds have heretofore been made avail- 
able (including all projects to be constructed 
or planned by, or with the assistance of, such 
department or agency): 

(1) The Secretary of the Interior, with 
particular regard to irrigation, reclamation, 
and related water resources projects of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and to projects for 
fish hatcheries and wildlife refuges, park 
and recreation facilities, and geological sur- 
veys. 

(2) The Secretary of the Army, with par- 
ticular regard to river and harbor, flood con- 
trol, and related water resources projects 
of the Corps of Engineers. 

(3) The Secretary of Agriculture, with par- 
ticular regard to flood control, soil-erosion 
control, forestry control, and water flow re- 
tardation projects. 

(4) The Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics, with particular regard to airways and 
airports. 

(5) The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, with particular regard to projects of 
the Bureau of Public Roads, to local public 
works planned or to be planned with Federal 
aid, and to other projects of types admin- 
istered, prior to the effective date of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, by the Bureau of Community 
Facilities and the Public Buildings Admin- 
istration. 

(6) The Federal Security Administrator, 
with particular regard to hospitals and 
schools. 

Src. 2. Such schedule shall classify such 
projects into three group as follows: (1) Au- 
thorized projects; (2) as yet unauthorized 
projects which are considered economically 
advisable at the time of submission of such 
schedule; and (3) as yet unauthorized proj- 
ects which are not considered economically 
advisable at the time of submission of such 
schedule, but which may become so in time 
of economic stress. Each such project shall 
be designated in such schedule by name and 
location, and there shall be set out in such 
schedule with respect to each such project, 
(1) the estimated cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of such project, and (2) the esti- 
mated cost to the Federal Government of 
completing plans for such project to the 
point where construction can begin. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments offered 
by the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON] will be considered en bloc. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed 
to. 


IMPROVEMENT OF POST OFFICE FACILI- 
TIES AT LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


The bill (H. R. 1154) to provide au- 
thorization for additional funds for the 
extension and improvement of post-office 
facilities at Los Angeles, Calif., and for 
other purposes was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AUTHORIZATION OF PUBLIC WORKS FOR 
THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 855) to authorize a program of 
useful public works for the development 
of the Territory of Alaska, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I send to the desk three amendments, 
which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will first state the committee 
amendments. 
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The amendments were on page 1, line 


11, after the word “The” to strike out 


“Federal Works”; in the same line, after 
the word “Administrator”, to insert “of 
General Services”; on page 3, line 22, 
after the word “cost”, to insert “or the 
actual cost, whichever is the lesser”; on 
page 5, line 20, before the word “be”, to 
strike out “may” and insert “shall”, and 
on page 6, line 21, after the word “the”, 
to strike out “Federal Works Agency” 
and insert “General Services Adminis- 
tration”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Alaska Public Works Act.” 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that 
the purpose of this act is to foster the 
settlement and increase the permanent resi- 
dents of Alaska, stimulate trade and in- 
dustry, encourage internal commerce and 
private investment, develop Alaskan re- 
sources, and provide facilities for commu- 
nity life, through a program of useful public 
works. 

Sec. 3. The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices (hereinafter referred to as the “Admin- 
istrator”) is hereby authorized to accept 
applications for public works in the Territory 
of Alaska from the said Territory or from 
any city, town, district, or other public body 
in said Territory (said Territory or other 
public body submitting an application here- 
under being hereinafter referred to as the 
“applicant’). Each of such applications 
shall include a statement by the Governor 
of the Territory respecting the need for the 
public works requested and the financial 
ability of the applicant to defray the cost of 


- the public works. 


Sec. 4. Whenever the Administrator, with 
the concurrence of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, given after consultation with such 
other Federal agencies as have a substantial 
interest in the public works requested in any 
such application, concludes that such pub- 
lic works, as requested or as revised by him, 
will effectuate the purposes of this act and 
should be provided hereunder, he may in- 
clude them in the program of public works 
for the Territory of Alaska. 

The Administrator is further authorized 
to provide, within the limits of the appro- 
priations available therefor, any public works 
included in such program, The authority to 
provide public works hereunder shall in- 
elude the power to acquire, construct, and 
equip public works, clear and improve sites 
therefor, improve, extend, alter, rehabilitate, 
repair, or remodel existing public works, and 
prepare surveys, drawings, specifications, and 
contract and other construction documents. 

As used in this act, the term “public works” 
is intended to mean public facilities, such 
as schools, hospitals, sewer, water and other 
public-utility facilities, wharf, dock and 
other harbor facilities, bridges, roads, side- 
walks, streets, alleys, and other public thor- 
oughfares, college and institutional buildings 
and facilities (including dormitories and 
quarters for students, inmates, and em- 
ployees), libraries, firehouses and other pub- 
lic buildings, incinerators and garbage-dis- 
posal facilities, and other public and com- 
munity facilities. 

Sec. 5. The Administrator, in providing 
public works for any applicant hereunder, 
shall enter into an appropriate agreement 
with the applicant pursuant to which the 
applicant shall agree, in consideration for 
such public works, to operate and maintain 
the public works at its own expense and to 
pay to the United States at such time or times 
&s may be mutually agreed, a purchase price 
deemed by the Administrator to be reason- 
able and in the public interest. Such pur- 
chase price shall in no event be less than 
25 percent nor more than 75 percent of the 
estimated cost or the actual cost, whichever 
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is the lesser, to the United States of said 
public works, as determined by the Admin- 
istrator, and the aggregate amount agreed 
to be paid by the applicants under all said 
agreements shall be sufficient, in the deter- 
mination of the Administrator, to enable the 
United States to recover in the aggregate 
not less than 50 percent of the total esti- 
mated cost to the United States of all the 
public works provided under this act. Upon 
completion of the public works the Admin- 
istrator shall transfer to the applicant, in 
conformity with the provisions of said agree- 
ment, possession of and all rights, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to said 
public works. Any portion of the purch 
price remaining unpaid on the date of such 
transfer, shall bear simple interest at 2 per- 
cent per annum from such date to the date 
of payment. 

Sec. 6. To facilitate carrying out the pur- 
poses of this act, any applicant hereunder 
is authorized to enter into agreements with 
the United States, perform the obligations 
assumed thereunder, pay to the United States 
the amount agreed upon for the public 
works, out of any funds available to the ap- 
plicant not otherwise appropriated, and, in 
connection with any project described in 
any such agreement, incur indebtedness, is- 
sue general obligation or revenue bonds, levy 
taxes which shall be uniform upon the same 
class of subjects, impose special assessments, 
fix and collect charges for services rendered 
by the public works, operate and maintain 
public works included in said program, ac- 
quire by purchase, condemnation, donation, 
or otherwise such interests in land as may 
be necessary to provide public works here- 
under, and grant to the United States, with- 
out reimbursement, any permit, license, or 
right to use land and other property in the 


-possession of the applicant as may be nec- 


essary to enable the Administrator to carry 
out his functions hereunder. The powers 
granted under this section shall be in ad- 
dition to the powers heretofore granted and 
may be exercised notwithstanding any other 
provisions of law. 

Sec. 7. For the purpose of carrying out’ this 
act, any Federal agency having jurisdiction 
over any interest in land, whether improved 
or unimproved, necessary for providing pub- 
lic works hereunder may, in its discretion 
and subject to such conditions as it may 
determine, transfer jurisdiction thereof to 
the Administrator upon his request, notwith- 
standing any other provisions of law, and the 
Administrator is authorized to acquire juris- 
diction over such land and utilize such land 
for carrying out his functions under this 
act. The Administrator may also provide 
public works upon lands of any applicant 
made available to him for such purpose. 

Sec, B. Except as hereinafter provided, 
public works shall be provided under this 
act by the Administrator through the award 
of contracts in conformity with the provi- 
sions of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes. 
Work estimated to cost less than $25,000 and 
repairs, improvements, extensions, and alter- 
ations to existing public works may be per- 
formed by entering into a written contract 
with any applicant for the performance of 
such work upon the basis of the United States 
reimbursing the applicant for its approved 
legitimate expenditures in connection there- 
with. Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of law, applicants are hereby authorized to 
enter into such contracts with the United 
States and in performing such contracts are 
authorized to utilize their officers and em- 
ployees, equipment, tools, materials, supplies, 
and other property, to incur necessary debts, 
and to make necessary expenditures. 

Sec. 9. All moneys received by the Admin- 
istrator under the provisions of any agree- 
ment with an applicant shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 10. In carrying out the provisions of 
this act, the Administrator is authorized to 
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utilize and act through other Federal agencies 
or through any applicant, with the consent 
of such applicant, and any funds appropri- 
ated pursuant to this act shall be available 
for transfer to any such agency or for pay- 
ment to any such applicant in reimburse- 
ment for services rendered hereunder. The 
Administrator may delegate any authority 
conferred upon him under this act to any 
officer or unit of the General Services Admin- 
istration and may prescribe rules and regu- 
lations for carrying out the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec, 11. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, to remain available until ex- 
pended, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act, and for 
administrative expense in connection there- 
with, including the employment of consult- 
ants, such as engineers, architects, and other 
technical experts, in conformity with Public 
Law 600, Seventy-ninth Congress, except for 
the rates of compensation which shall be 
determined by the Administrator, personal 
services and rental in the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, and elsewhere, supplies and 
equipment, travel ex enses, transfer of house- 
hold goods and effects, purchase, repair, 
operation, and maintenance of motor-pro- 
pelled passenger-carrying vehicles, printing 
and binding, purchase and exchange of law- 
books and other reference books, and such 
other expenses as may be necessary for car- 
rying out this act. 

Sec. 12. The authority of the Administra- 
tor under this act to provide public works 
and to enter into agreements with applicants 
in connection therewith shall terminate on 
June 30, 1955. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will state the amendments offered 
by the Senator from New Jersey. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out line 24 on page 6, line 1 on 
page 7, and the words on line 2, up to and 
including the word “act”, and to insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 11. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $70,000,000 or so 
much thereof as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 


On page 7, line 15, to strike out section 
12, beginning on line 15, and to insert: 

Sec 12. The authority of the Administra- 
tor under this act to provide public works 
and to enter into agreements with appli- 
cants in connection therewith shall termi- 
nate on June 30, 1955, or on the date he 
obligates for such purposes the total amount 
authorized to be appropriated hereunder, 
whichever occurs first; 


And on page 4, line 4, after the word 
“act”, to strike out the period, insert 
a comma and the following: “it being the 
intent that the Administrator shall ul- 
timately recover and cover into miscella- 
neous receipts approximately one-half of 
the total Federal funds expended for the 
provision of public works under this act.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, this is 
a bill reported unanimously by a subcom- 
mittee of the Public Works Committee, 
and then reported unanimously by the 
full committee. It is a public works bill 
for the Territory of Alaska. It is based 
upon rather exhaustive hearings at which 
the distinguished Governor of the Ter- 
ritory, the distinguished Delegate of the 
Territory, and various other Territorial 
officials, such as the chief school officer 
and the chief health officer, the mayors 
of the five principal cities of Alaska, and 
others were present, in addition to rep- 
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resentatives of the Army, the Navy, the 
Interior Department, and the various 
public works agencies of the United 
States Government. The purpose of the 
bill is to permit an accentuation of the 
public works construction so greatly 
needed in Alaska, particularly with ref- 
erence to schools, hospitals, water sys- 
tems, sewerage systems, and the like. 

A very strong case was made for the bill 
on the ground that the extensive military 
work going on in Alaska and other Fed- 
eral works are such as to have brought 
there a decided addition to the civilian 
population, which of itself, the Territory 
and its various subdivisions is wholly 
unable to take care of. 

The purpose of the bill is to permit over 
the years, ending with the fiscal year 
1955, the expenditure of a total sum of 
$70,000,000 in public works of the cate- 
gory which I have mentioned, but with 
the definite requirement that 50 percent 
thereof shall be returned by the various 
subdivisions of the Territory, or by the 
Territory itself, as the case may be, de- 
pending upon whether the public works 
are for the benefit of the whole Territory 
or of the several subdivisions. I may say 
a strong showing was made that these 
pioneer communities in Alaska are going 
the limit to help themselves. 

In many instances they have already 
voted bond issues, such as for instance 
issues for the construction of schools and 
hospitals, and the bill would permit the 
allocation of Federal funds in such a way 
as to require the reimbursement to the 
Federal Government in the amount of 
from 25 percent of the total to 75 percent 
of the total, as the case may be, but re- 
quiring on the over-all 50 percent of the 


total to be reimbursed to the Govern-. 


ment of the United States. 

Mr. President, Alaska is an outpost on 
the northern Pacific, and is being sub- 
jected to very heavy strains in its grow- 
ing, by reason of the Federal demands 
for taking care of the civilian popula- 
tion, who are sent to Alaska to help serve 
the military, naval, and other Federal 
objectives. It is the unanimous opinion 
of the committee that the bill is highly 
meritorious and should be passed ex- 
peditiously, and the work allowed to 
proceed. 

The amendments suggested, to which 
the committee agrees, are these, if I may 
be allowed to state them: First, that the 
amount of $70,000,000, which was stated 
in the hearing and stated in the report 
to be the scope of the program, but 
which was not stated in figures in the bill, 
has been actually written into the bill; 
second, the requirement that instead of 
running to the end of the fiscal year 
1955, that, in the event the $70,000,000 
were wholly allocated or wholly expended 
prior to that time, the authorization 
would cease at that date even if it were 
before June 30, 1955. 

We have no objection to the adoption 
of the amendments. They carry out the 
original purposes of the bill and safe- 
guard them. I hope the amendments 
will be adopted, and that the bill as 
amended will be passed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the Senator a question. He said 
these amounts were going to be reim- 
bursed to the Federal Government by 
the local agencies involved. Under what 
terms, or how are they to be reim- 
bursed—in cash, over a period of years, 
or how? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In varying terms, as 
the communities can do it. In some in- 
stances they have already sold bonds 
and have ready their half of the cost of 
the project; that has to do with various 
school districts. I may say the commit- 
tee was interested to find that the costs 
of construction are of course vastly 
greater than they are in continental 
United States, and that in addition to 
having to provide for temperatures be- 
yond what we have to guard against, the 
living conditions are so difficult that in 
most instances living arrangements for 
the school teachers have actually to be 
provided in the building itself where the 
school courses are taught. These com- 
munities are going to the limit, we felt, 
in taking care of their contribution. The 
reason it was left flexible, I may say to 
the Senator, as between a 25-percent 
contribution and a 75-percent contribu- 
tion, was that there were varying abili- 
ties to pay demonstrated on the part of 
the several school districts and munici- 
palities, and the like, some being able 
to pay up to 75 percent of the cost of 
putting in the needed public works, and 
some being able only up to 25 percent 
thereof. Discretion is left in the Public 
Works Administrator to determine as 
between those figures. But the over-all 
limitation is placed upon him that he 
must require reimbursement of 50 per- 
cent of the entire amount. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I rather 
think it would be interesting at this place 
in the REcorp to have inserted an article 
which appeared in the August 4 issue of 
the Fairbanks Daily News-Miner, en- 
titled “Alaska To Borrow $1,000,000.” 
The article sets forth some rather vital 
financial facts regarding the condition in 
Alaska. I suspect Alaska really needs 
any benefit it may receive as the result 
of the enactment of the pending bill. I 
ask unanimous consent o have the ar- 
ticle printed in the RECORD at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

ALASKA To Borrow $1,000,000—LoanN WovuLp 
Be MADE sy SEATTLE BANK—TERRITORIAL 
CITIZENS Must GUARANTEE $15,000 INTEREST 
SEATTLE, August 4—Alaska Territorial 

Treasurer Henry Roden announced tcday 

that a million doliar bank loan for Alaska 

is virtually assured. 

He said the only remaining barrier is 
getting private guarantors for the 3 percent 
interest which will be involved. 

LEGISLATURE MUST ACT 

He said 15 private citizens will be asked 
to guarantee $1,000 interest each, pending 
action by the Territorial Legislature. He 
said there was no doubt that the 15 can be 
found and he is confident the legislature 
will vote at its next session to pay the inter- 
est and relieve the individuals of their re- 
sponsibility. 

Roden said he would be 1 of the 15. 
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The Territorial treasurer disclosed that the 
loan will be from the Seattle Trust and Say- 
ings Bank. 

AIR-MAILED TO JUNEAU 

He said the precedent of Territorial bor- 
rowing without advance legislative approval 
had been set by the Territorial school board. 

The legislature, he said, later approved the 
Territory’s assumption of the interest. 

The treasurer said he air-mailed an outline 
of the plan last night to the board of admin- 
istration, of which Gov. Ernst Gruening and 
other Territorial officers are members. 

RETURNS HOME TOMORROW 

“I am certain they will agree to it,” Roden 
asserted. 

The treasurer, who has been here for a 
week seeking funds with which to free the 
Territory from its pressing financial difficul- 
ties, will fly north tomorrow: 

MOUNTING DEFICIT 

The shortage of cash in the Territory’s gen- 
eral fund to meet current operating expenses 
reached the unprecedented total of $907,004 
in the first 6 months of 1949. This was dis- 
closed in a treasury report from Juneau last 
month, 

Cash on hand at the close of business June 
80 was $262,907, the treasurer reported, 
against which there were unpaid bills 
amounting to $1,169,911. 

The deficit when the books were closed 
May 31 was $879,032. Thus the shortage in- 
creased by $27,972 during the month of June. 
The total of unpaid bills was up for the 
month by $123,381. 

FROZE EXPENDITURES 

Acting to meet the Territory’s financial 
crisis, the board of administration in Juneau 
late in June “froze” a total of $5,645,498 in 
projected expenditures of the biennium voted 
at the last session of the legislature. The 
total included $1,774,063 which had been ap- 
propriated for school construction purposes. 

The board’s order specified that Territorial 
salaries, relief funds and school maintenance 
expenditures were not affected by the action. 
Two years ago, when a similar crisis con- 
fronted the Gruening administration, the 
board froze expenditures amounting to $1,- 
038,000, at that time regarded as a severe 
economy move. 

LAWYERS MAIN PROBLEM 

Roden said here today that the court chal- 
lenge of the new Alaska tax laws was not a 
major barrier; that he soon convinced bank- 
ers that this was not a problem by the 
trouble was clearing it with the lawyers. 

Roden said there would be ample funds 
available before January 15 for paying off the 
borrowed sum. He expressed the belief the 
receipts from liquor, income, and other taxes 
would be ample. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey, which, without objection, will be 
considered en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and 4 
Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, a 
few moments ago when Calendar No. 741, 
House bill 5007, was called, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Brewster] objected. 
I am tow informed that the Senator 
made a mistake and that he does not 
object to the consideration of that bill. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate may return to the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I suggest 
that it should go to the bottom of the 
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calendar, because if we start that prac- 
tice now, other Senators will request 
that we do the same thing in connection 
with bills in which they are interested. 
I made the suggestion at the beginning 
that we go through with the calendar 
and not go back to other bills until the 
completion of the call of the calendar. 
I dislike very much to have to take that 
position, but I object at the moment. 


ADVANCE PLANNING OF PUBLIC WORKS— 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2116) to provide for the 
advance planning of public works was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I object to 
the consideration of this bill under the 
unanimous-consent rule. It is a bill 
which authorizes the expenditure of 
$100,000,000 by the Federal Government, 
and should not be passed without very 
serious consideration of its terms. We 
did something of that kind just after the 
war. I think it is very doubtful that it 
is necessary to make an expenditure 
which will add $50,000,000, apparently, to 
the budget, this year, when we already 
have a deficit, and $50,000,000 next year. 
I think the administration should assume 
responsibility for bringing it up for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator withhold his objection 
for a moment? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, The bill is ob- 
viously to provide for advance planning 
of public works. I think the title of the 
bill should be amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the advance plan- 
ning of public works on a non-Federal 
basis.“ 

I have a second amendment which 
provides: 

The Administrator shall print quarterly, 
and shall submit to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives (or to the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, if those bodies are not in ses- 
sion) a report of his activities and expendi- 
tures under this act. Such reports shall, 
when ie be printed as public doc- 
uments. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I would have no ob- 
jection to those amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Florida yield until the 
committee amendments have been 
stated? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
from Ohio withhold his objection so that 
the bill may be perfected? 

Mr. TAFT. I have withheld my ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the committee amend- 
ments, 

The amendments of the committee 
were on page 1, line 11, after the word 
“the”, to strike out “Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator” and insert “Administrator 
of General Services”; on page 2, line 7, 
after the word “the”, to strike out “Fed- 
eral Works Administrator” and insert 
“Administrator of General Services”; in 
line 22, after the word “the”, to strike out 
“Federal Works Administrator” and in- 
sert “Administrator of General Serv- 
ices”; on page 3, line 5, after the word 
“the”, to strike out “Federal Works Ad- 
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ministrator” and insert “Administrator 
of General Services”, and in line 19, 
after the word “The”, to strike out “Fed- 
eral Works Administrator’ and insert 
“Administrator of General Services”, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order (a) to 
encourage States and other non-Federal pub- 
lic agencies to maintain a continuing and 
adequate reserve of fully planned public 
works (exclusive of housing) readily avail- 
able for use so as to permit the immediate 
commencement of construction of such pub- 
lic works when the economic situation may 
make such action desirable, (b) to enable the 
United States, through reference to such re- 
serve of fully planned public works as re- 
flected by records maintained and reports 
issued by the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, to adapt, insofar as practical and de- 
sirable, the planning and construction of 
needed Federal public works to the particu- 
lar public works objectives of individual 
States and other non-Federal public agencies, 
and (c) thereby to attain maximum economy 
and efficiency in the planning and construc- 
tion of local, State, and Federal public works, 
the Administrator of General Services is 
hereby authorized, during the period of 2 
years immediately following the date upon 
which this act becomes effective, to make ad- 
vances, from funds appropriated for that 
purpose, to the States, their agencies, and 
political subdivisions (hereinafter referred to 
as “public agencies’’) to aid in financing the 
cost of architectural, engineering, and eco- 
nomic investigations and studies, surveys, 
designs, plans, working drawings, specifica- 
tions, procedures, and other action prelimi- 
nary to the construction of public works (ex- 
clusive of housing): Provided, That the 
making of advances hereunder shall not in 
any way commit the Congress to appropriate 
funds to undertake the construction of any 
public works so planned. 

Src. 2. Funds appropriated for the making 
of advances hereunder shall be allocated by 
the Administrator of General Services among 
the several States in the following propor- 
tion: 75 percent in the proportion which 
the population of each State bears to the 
total population of all the States, as shown 
by the latest available United States census, 
and 25 percent in accordance with the needs 
of the States as determined by the said Ad- 
ministrator: Provided, That if the Adminis- 
trator of General Services determines that 
any funds so allocated to any State cannot 
promptly be utilized for effectuating the pur- 
poses of this act, he may allocate such funds 
to any other State or States requiring addi- 
tional allotments. 

Sec. 3. No advance shall be made here- 
under with respect to any individual project 
unless it conforms to an over-all State, local, 
or regional plan approved by a competent 
State, local, or regional authority. 

Sec. 4. Advances under this act to any pub- 
lic agency shall be repaid without interest by 
such agency if and when the construction of 
the public works is undertaken or started. 
All sums so repaid shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 5. The Administrator of General Sery- 
ices is authorized to prescribe rules and reg- 
ulations to carry out the purposes of this act. 

Sec, 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts, not to exceed a 
total of $100,000,000, as may be necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of this act. Amounts 
so appropriated shall remain available until 
expended. 

Sec. 7. As used in this act, the term “State” 
shall include the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendments offered 
by the Senator from New Jersey. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3 after 
line 21, it is proposed to add a new sec- 
tion as follows: 

Sec. 6. The Administrator shall print 
quarterly, and shall submit to the Senate 
and the House of Representative (or to the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, if those bodies 
are not in session) a report of his activities 
and expenditures under this act. Such re- 
ports shall, when submitted, be printed as 
public documents. 


In section 6, page 3, line 22, to strike 
out “6” and insert “7”; and to amend 
the title of the bill by inserting the word 
“non-Federal” after the word “of” and 
before the word “public.” 

The amendments were agreed'to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. TAFT. I object. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
withhold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have no objection 
to having the matter heard at length 
and upon its merits, but I think the 
Senate should know the nature of the 
bill, because I think it can be disposed 
of without full debate. 

In the first place, the subcommittee, 
after study, has unanimously reported 
the bill; in the second place, the full 
Public Works Committee has taken the 
same action. It is an extension of the 
act referred to by the Senator from Ohio, 
which was passed in 1944, and under 
which a considerable backlog of public 
works was accumulated, some of which 
has already been realized by actual con- 
struction. That backlog is not up to 
date; it does not take account of the 
fact that the current recession is on a 
sort of scattered basis, occurring in some 
communities and areas of the Nation to 
a much greater extent than in other such 
areas. 

The purpose of the bill is to expand 
that program. It will not involve the 
expenditure of any Federal funds at all, 
on a long-range basis, because it pro- 
vides only for advancements, 75 percent 
of which are to be made among the 
States on the basis of population, and 
the other 25 percent to be allocated, de- 
pending upon the need, the unemploy- 
ment, and the recession as it may exist 
in the period of 2 years covered. 

The first of the series of bills referring 
to public works has already become law, 
namely, the one for the acquisition of 
sites and the planning of post offices 
and other Federal buildings. The Sen- 
ate has just passed the Alaska public 
works bill. This measure allows the 
States and their subdivisions to partici- 
pate in the planning of public projects. 
It is highly necessary that the Federal 
Government take the lead in advancing 
planning costs, because in most parts of 
the Nation bond issues are required and 
elections have to be held before public 
works can go forward. 

It has been found to be not only help- 
ful, but, in many cases, necessary, to 
have a developed project, with plans 
already made and the costs already esti- 
mated with great certainty, before the 
public can properly appraise and ap- 
prove any proposed program in this 
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field. With the present financial situa- 
tion and the economic condition as it 
is, this planning was deemed by the 
committee to be particularly appropri- 
ate, and I am sure the members of the 
other party on the committee feel just 
as we do about it, and will allow the 
planning program to go ahead. 

I hope the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio will withdraw his objection and 
allow the bill to be considered and passed. 

Mr. TAFT. I approved the bill at the 
time of the reconstruction after the war, 
because there was a tremendous emer- 
gency at that time. The effect of this 
bill is to make the Federal Government 
assume a responsibility for all local 
public works. If we want to go into that 
business, it seems to me this is a substan- 
tial step toward the Federal Govern- 
ment’s assuming responsibility for every- 
thing in the United States. I see no 
reason why any locality that wants to 
plan its public works should not do so 
at its own expense. I see no reason why 
Federal funds should be called upon by 
every school district in the United States. 
They can get schoolhouses planned if 
they pay an architect on a contingent 
basis. There is no difficulty about getting 
money for planning. 

This is a proposal to stimulate the 
construction of more public works. The 
main purpose is to build up a great back- 
log of public works. Why? Simply in 
order that the Federal Government may 
so manipulate the whole construction 
program that it may be a part of a gen- 
eral planning program of the Federal 
Government determined to affect all the 
economic affairs of the United States 
by having this weapon by which it can 
gradually build up construction. 

As a matter of fact, construction is at 
the present moment going forward faster 
than it has ever done before. It has 
increased over last year. There is no 
question that any locality in the United 
States that wants public works can go 
ahead and plan for them and get the 
bonds to construct them, if it wishes to 
do so. 

It is said the money will be paid back. 
No one knows whether that will be done. 
Anyone can plan public works at Federal 
expense and never have to repay the 
money to the Federal Government. In 
any event, I feel very strongly that it is 
a matter which involves the public policy 
of the United States and it should not be 
considered under the 5-minute rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The Secretary will call the next bill on 
the calendar. 

AMENDMENT TO TRADING WITH THE 

ENEMY ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 603) to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with amendments, on page 1, line 8, after 
the word “deceased”, to strike out “per- 
sons,” and insert “person”; on page 2, 
line 2, after the word “be”, to strike out 
“made” and insert “made,” in line 3, 
after the word “so”, to strike out “desig- 
nated” and insert “designated,”; in line 
4, after the numerals “30”, to strike out 
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“1949” and insert “1950”; in line 8, after 
the word “that”, to strike out “it is prob- 
able” and insert “there is no basis for 
reasonable doubt”; in line 16, after the 
word “gives”, to strike out “assurances 
satisfactory to” and insert “firm and 
responsible assurance approved by”; in 
line 18, after the word “will”, to insert 
“sell and dispose of and”; in line 19, after 
the word “it”, to insert “or the proceeds 
of any such property or interest”; in 
line 20, after the word “for”, to insert 
“use directly in”; in line 24, after the 
word “the”, to insert “particular”; on 
page 3, line 1, after the word “member”, 
to insert “and by reason of membership 
in which such former owner so suffered 
such deprivation of liberty or so failed to 
enjoy. such rights”; in line 6, after the 
word “person”, to strike out “designated 
as entitled thereto pursuant to this act 
by the President or such officer or 
agency” and insert “whom the President 
or such officer or agency shall determine 
to be eligible under section 32 to claim as 
owner or successor in interest to such 
owner, by inheritance, devise, or be- 
quest“; in line 11, after the word “made”, 
to insert “to the President, with a copy 
to be furnished to the Congress”; in line 
12, after the word “reports”, to insert 
“(including a detailed annual report on 
the use of the property or interest re- 
turned to it or the proceeds of any such 
property or interest)”; on page 4, line 4, 
after the numerals “30”, to strike out 
“1949” and insert “1950”, and after line 
8, to insert: 

Sec. 3. As used in this act, “organization” 
means only a nonprofit charitable corpora- 
tion incorporated under the laws of any State 


of the United States with the power to sue 
and be sued. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 32 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act of October 6, 
1917 (40 Stat. 411), as amended, is hereby 
further amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following subsection: 

“(h) The President may designate one or 
more organizations as successors in interest 
to deceased persons who, if alive, would be 
eligible to receive returns under the provisos 
of subdivision (C) or (D) of subsection (a) 
(2) hereof. An organization so designated 
shall be deemed a successor in interest by 
operation of law for the purposes of subsec- 
tion (a) (1) hereof. Return may be made, 
to an organization so designated, (a) prior 
to April 30, 1950, or 2 years from the 
vesting of the property or interest in ques- 
tion, whichever is later, if the President or 
such officer or agency as he may designate 
determines from all relevant facts of which 
he is then advised that there is no basis for 
reasonable doubt that the former owner is 
dead and is survived by no person eligible 
under section 32 to claim as successor in 
interest by inheritance, devise, or bequest; 
and (b) after such later date, if no claim 
for the return of the property or interest is 
pending. 

“No return may be made to an organiza- 
tion so designated unless it files a claim on 
or before January 1, 1952, and unless it gives 
firm and responsible assurance approved by 
the President that (1) it will sell land dispose 
of and use the property or interest returned 
to it or the proceeds of any such property 
or interest for use directly in the rehabili- 
tation and settlement of persons who suf- 
fered substantial deprivation of liberty or 
failed to enjoy the full rights of citizenship 
within the meaning of subdivisions (C) and 
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(D) of subsection (a) (2) hereof, by reason 
of their membership in the particular po- 
litical, racial, or religious group of which 
the former owner was a member and by rea- 
son of membership in which such former 
owner so suffered such deprivation of liberty 
or so failed to enjoy such rights; (ii) it will 
transfer, at any time within 2 years from 
the time that return is made, such property 
or interest or the equivalent value thereof to 
any person whom the President or such 
officer or agency shall determine to be eligible 
under section 32 to claim as owner or suc- 
cessor in interest to such owner, by inherit- 
ance, devise, or bequest; and (iii) it will 
make to the President, with a copy to be 
furnished to the Congress, such reports (in- 
cluding a detailed annual report on the use 
of the property or interest returned to it or 
the proceeds of any such property or inter- 
est) and permit such examination of its 
books as the President or such officer or 
agency may from time to time require. 

“The filing of a claim by an organization 
so designated shall not bar the payment of 
debt cla: is under section 34 of this act.“ 

Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 33 of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act of October 
6, 1917 (40 Stat. 411), as amended, is hereby 
further amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 33. No return may be made pursuant 
to section 9 or 32 unless notice of claim 
has been filed; (a) in the case of any prop- 
erty or interest acquired by the United States 
prior to December 18, 1941, by August 9, 
1948; or (b) in the case of any property or 
interest acquired by the United States on or 
after December 18, 1941, by April 30, 1950, 
or 2 years from the vesting of the prop- 
erty or interest in respect of which the claim 
is made, whichever is later: Provided, That 
return may be made to successor organiza- 
tions designated pursuant to section 32 (h) 
hereof if notice of claim is filed by Janu- 
ary 1, 1952.” 

Src. 3. As used in this act, “organization” 
means only a nonprofit charitable corpora- 
tion incorporated under the laws of any 
State of the United States with the power 
to sue and be sued. 


The amencments were agreed to. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of the Senator from Ne- 
vada to the fact that it was contemplated 
in the committee that on page 4, line 
11, there should be inserted, after the 
name “United States”, the words “or of 
the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. MCCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that the vote by which the commit- 
tee amendment was agreed to be recon- 
sidered, and that the amendment may be 
amended as suggested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the vote is reconsidered. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
Was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask if any Senator knows, 
or if the report of the committee indi- 
cates, whether this bill involves any cost 
to the Government of the United States. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It does not. It is 
not intended to involve any cost to the 
Government. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I observe that a 
great many amendments were agreed to, 
which are committee amendments. We 
are without copies of the bill. I wonder 
if the Senator will be good enough to give 
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us an explanation of the purpose and 
effect of the changes in the Trading With 
the Enemy Act. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Briefly stated, the 
purpose of the proposed legislation, as 
amended, is to enable the Government to 
turn over property which was vested from 
persecuted persons, not known to have 
been such at the time of the vesting, who 
died without heirs, through organiza- 
tions designed by the President, which 
will use the property for the rehabilita- 
tion and resettlement of the persecuted 
persons, 

The bill was introduced by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart}, it was the subject 
of long and continued study on the part 
of a subcommittee, then on the part of 
the full Committee on the Judiciary. 
Judge Patterson appeared before the 
subcommittee, according to my recollec- 
tion, on two and perhaps three different 
occasions, He was advocating the bill 
very ardently. In his presence, and by his 
suggestion in many instances, and on 
the suggestion of the members of the sub- 
committee in other instances, amend- 
ments were put into the bill which I be- 
lieve strengthen it, and make it worth 
while at the present time. The object 
of the bill is as I have stated. 

I invite Senators to look at the calen- 
dar print of the bill and notice the many 
amendments, which clearly indicate the 
great care with which this matter was 
considered by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. The Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
DONNELL], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. FERGUSON], and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. MCGRATH], as well as 
other members of the committee, all took 
a very active part in perfecting the bill. 
Judge Robert Patterson, of New York, 
appeared before the committee on three 
occasions, I think, to testify with regard 
to the bill, and some of the perfecting 
amendments are his suggestions. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for making the ex- 
Planation. I have been handed a copy 
of the report, which indicates that the 
Department of Justice has approved the 
bill and recommends its enactment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. “hat is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


OSMORE H. MORGAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 472) for the relief of Osmore H. 
Morgan, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
amendments, on page 2, line 5, after the 
words “with the”, to strike out “Bureau 
of Employees’ Compensation” and in- 
sert “Federal Security Administrator”; 
and to add a section at the end of the bill, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 to 20, 
inclusive, of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 5, secs. 
765-770), are hereby waived in favor of 
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Osmore H. Morgan, of Bremerton, Wash., and 
his claim for compensation for disability re- 
sulting from an injury to his right knee sus- 
tained on October 10, 1939, while he was en- 
gaged in delivering mail in the performance 
of his duties as a letter carrier in the employ 
of the postal service, is authorized and di- 
rected to be considered and acted upon under 
the remaining provisions of such act, as 
amended, if he files such claim with the 
Federal Security Administrator not later than 
60 days after the date of enactment of this 
act. 

Sec. 2. In considering and acting upon 
such claim as may be filed under the author- 
ity of this act, the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator is hereby authorized to determine 
the date upon which compensation found 
to be due, if any, shall begin to accrue. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CER- 
TAIN ALIENS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 55) favoring the suspension of de- 
portation of certain aliens was consid- 
ered, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Congress favors 
the suspension of deportation in the case of 
each alien hereinafter named, in which case 
the Attorney General has suspended depor- 
tation for more than 6 months. 

z Alexander, Leonora Fajardo. 

x „Ali. Usman, or Usman John Ali 
or John Ali or Resman Ali. 
| Arce Y Castro, Jose Alfonso Vil- 
la, or Jose Vila Arce. 

. Arce, Maria Elena Villa (nee 


Celie), 
, Ardito, Maria Rose (nee Maria 
Rose Ferraris). 


Ancheta,- Cresenciana (nee 
Brae 1 Cala). 
cx Apostolopoulos, Virginia, or 


Virginia Socrates Apostolopoulos or Virginia 
Leondaridou (maiden name). 
‘a, Armendariz, Antonio. 

Armendariz, Samuel. 
Atwood, Amalie Lena 
Knauer or Amalie Lena Kasper). 
, Bertone, Domenico. 
Bethel, Verona Malissa Smith. 
Boksh, Khuda or Kuda, or 
Khuda Bakesh or Bokah Normahand or Bokar 
Noor Morawed. 
Bon, Chan, or Chu Bond or Chin 


(nee 


Band. 
ess, Peter or Panagiotis. 

, Buchreiter, Wilheim, or Wil- 
heim Buchveiter. 
. Buzan, Roko Josip, or Joseph 
Buzan. 
BE Caldeira, Antonio Pedro. 
Caltagirone, Angelo Amente. 
Candiano, Carmelo. 
Cardenas-Valdes, Ernesto. 
Chung, Jackson, or Benedict 
Chung or Chia-Shan Chung. 
, Chung, Su Min Yang. 
Conti, Vincent, or Vincenzo 


Conti, 

Creque, Renold Valiston, 

Crisalli, Saverio, or Sam Crisalli 

or Samuel Crisalli. 

De Badilla, Abigail Salazar, or 

Abigail Salazar-Medina or Abigail Salazar- 

Valenzuela. 
3 i, Debs, Elias Joseph, or Elias Jose 


, De Guevara, Laura Violeta Car- 


Guevara, Teodoro Ivan. 
| De Perez, Maria Lazara Del 


1949 


„ Dukarm, Caspar Michael, or 

Caspar Dukram or Casper Duckerm. 
Dukarm, Elizabeth Marie, or 

Elisabeth Dukarm or Elizabeth Duckerm (nee 
Reisinger or Risinger). 
Edbom, Yvonne Marie. 
, Fermo, Libero Valerio, or Larry 
Libero Fermo or Larry L. Fermo. 
Fisher, Janet Stobie (nee Foster, 


formerly Derane). 
12 Garbi, Elena, or Helen Garbi. 
Garbi, Florica, or Mary Garbi. 


Garcia, Jose. 

Garcia, Juan Manuel. 
Garcia-Tunon, Maria Lourdes 

Lourdes Gil-Borges). 

|, Garcia-Tunon, Diana Maria. 

Georgelis, Pantelis. 

Gerda, Juraj John, or George 


John Sable. 
EJ, Godley, Noel Francis. 

X Gomez-Franco, Evangelina 

Alicia. 

Gonatas, Panagiotis, or Pana- 

gis Gonatas or Panagis Gonatos or Pete Gon- 

atas or Pete Gonatos. 

Goureghian, Zakar. 

Graboveky, Ferinand, or Fred 


Grabovsky. 
EEE Guerrero, Dolores, or Dolores 
Guerrero-Hughes and Dolores Sanchez. 


Harmon, Beatrice Grace (nee 
Vatcher, formerly Chatterton). 

Hernandez, Josephine. 
Hoogeveen, Henry Peter. 
Horasanciyan, Hacik (alias Hor- 


asan). 
Horlick, David Richard. 


Ecg, Jackson, Susana, or Susana 
Bohn 

, Jaquillard, Lilavati, or Lillavati 
Tankha or Lilavati Das Verma. 

| Kahn, Akram, or Mohamed 
Akram or John Elk or Chief Running Elk. 
| Karistinos, Michael John, or 
Michael John Karystinos or Mike Karis. 
Kondaks, Della, or Della 


E aminondou or Ayton. 
Kouvakas, George. 
, Kouvoutsakis, Nicholas Poly- 


chronis, or Nick Ponis Kouboutsakis or Nick 
Couvoutsakis or Kouvoutsakis. 

|, Lazaga, Robert David. 

Lazaga, Leon Marfa. 

, Lazaga, Mario Gregory. 

, Lazaga, Leon Keene, Jr. 
Lindemann, Alexander Maria. 
Lindemann, Margit or Grete or 
Margrete (nee Liebermann). 

, Lo, Chien-Pen, or Lo Chien- 


Pen. 


Lo, Lucy Ju-Yung Chu. 
Marchwinski, Waladslaw or Roy 


Benson. 
Mark, Ho, or Charles Mark. 
. Martin, Stanley Valentine, or 
Stanley Valentine Martine. 

„ McChane, Maria, or Mary 
Dorothea, formerly Veasin or Visn (nee 
— 


Michalitsis, Stergiana (nee 
|. Montecalvo, Michele. 
Montoya-Juarez, Gregorio, or 


Le Moullec, ‘Guillaume. 
Murphy, Josefina Balgos. 

, Navarrete, Guillermo, 

Nazon, Maurice Louis. 
Neuland, August Peter Walde- 


mar. 
E. Nicolaides, Petros Louisos, or 
Petros Louisos Brotsis, also known as Peter 

Louis Brotsis). 
Nielsen, Maria Galindo (nee 


ria Galindo-Jimeno). 
1 Novo, Antonio Felicio. 
— Ochoa, Diana. 


cms, Yaichiro, or Joe Oyama. 
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Paananen, Helvi Irja 
Mustaniemi; alias Aili Anderson). 
Pappadina, Ourania. 
Pattison, Clyde Russell. 
, Petersen, Kaj Valdemar. 


(nee 


x Petkanas, Malamati (nee 
Masura or Massoura). 
Pilostomos, Costas, or Con- 


stantinos Pilostomos. 
i, Pinchot, Alexandra, or Alexan- 
dra Penchaszadeh. 
Rahimi, Bahram, or Bahram 
Rahimi Nassimi, or Henry Moore. 


Roberts, Joseph Edward. 
, Rodriguez, Luz Zamora, or Lucy 


, Rogers, Alphaeus Albear. 
Romanovich, Xenia or Senka or 
Xenia or Senka Romanowitz (nee Gurgula 
pet 


Russo, Giovanni Guiseppe, or 

Giovanni Guiseppe Russi. 
Saglimbene, Catino, or Agitano 
— — or Roberto or Robert Sessa. 
OO . Schauer, Solomon, or Sam 


Schultz, Anton, or Tony 
Sibilio, Leonardo. 

Singh, Labn. 

Sletner, Doris Lydia. 

, Spirakis, Angeliki Pantelis (nee 


Staudte, Albert George. 
Steiner, Eugen. 
Steiner, Alzbeta (nee Sedlakova, 
also Known as Alzbeta Stein). 
„Suarez, Carlos Jesus, or Carlos 


Jess 

Sun, Yun Pei. 

Tjoitis, Nicolaos A. 
Tortoro-Silvi, Vicente, or Vi- 


cente vi. 
, Tsuyas, Lefkothea, or Gargat- 
suya (nee Alexiou). 
, Valdes-Rodriguez, Julian Eve- 
lio, or Evelio Valdes Rodriguez. 
Varchola, Jan, or John Varhola. 
, Weir, Edward, or Edward Weia 
or ‘John Wilson or “Scotty.” 
„Zauner, Frank. 


JOHN JOSEPH McKAY 


The bill (S. 212) for the relief of John 
Joseph McKay was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws, and notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 12 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, John 
Joseph McKay, of Kimberley, British Colum- 
bia, and now temporarily in Deer Lodge, 
Mont., who was born of Canadian parents in 
Macao, a colony or dependency of Portugal, 
shall be deemed to have been born in the 
Dominion of Canada. 


DANIEL GEORGE FISCHER AND LADISLAS 


(VASILE) TAUB 


The bill (S. 296) for the relief of Dan- 
iel George Fischer and Ladislas (Vasile) 
Taub was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 
laws Daniel George Fischer and Ladislas 
(Vasile) Taub, nephews of Dr. Alexander 
Fischer, of Hamden, Connecticut, shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted into the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of their last 
entry into the United States, upon payment 
by them of the required head taxes and visa 
fees. 
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Sec. 2. Upon enactment of this act, the 
Secretary of State is authorized and directed 
to instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct two numbers from the nonpref- 
erence category of the first available immi- 
gration quota for nationals of Rumania. 


GABE BUDWEE 


The bill (S. 309) for the relief of Gabe 
Budwee was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of the eleventh category of 
section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917 
(8 U. S. C. 136 (e)), Gabe Budwee, the hus- 
band of an American-born citizen of the 
United States, and the father of two minor 
citizens of the United States, who aided in 
the war effort by his employment as a civi- 
lian by the United States Army in Australia, 
during World War II, may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence under 
the Immigration Act of May 26, 1924, if he 
is found otherwise admissible under the pro- 
visions of the immigration laws. 


McCORMICK ENGINEERING CO, AND 
JOHN E. PRICE 


The bill (S. 557) for the relief of the 
McCormick Engineering Co. and John 
E. Price, an individual doing business as 
the Okeechobee Construction Co., was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money im the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the McCormick 
Engineering Co. and John E. Price, an indi- 
vidual doing business as the Okeechobee 
Construction Co., the sum of $3,338.20, in 
full satisfaction of their claim against the 
United States for reimbursement for deduc- 
tions made by the United States from pay- 
ments upon a contract for work in the elimi- 
nation of flight hazards at Hendricks Field, 
Fla. (War Department No. W-08-120-eng- 
195, dated December 6, 1943), which deduc- 
tions were made for the rental of certain 
units of equipment obtained by claimants 
from the United States in reliance upon ad- 
vice received from the War Department rep- 
resentative in charge to the effect that such 
equipment would be needed for the perform- 
ance of additional work which was not in 
fact performed because of a later change in 
War Department plans: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


CLAIMS IN CONNECTION WITH CON- 
STRUCTION OF UNITED STATES AP- 
PRAISERS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF. 


The bill (S. 794) for the relief of cer- 
tain contractors employed in connection 
with the construction of the United 
States Appraisers Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
in view of the fact that there are three 
Government agencies which oppose the 
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bill, I think we should have an explana- 
tion of it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the proposed legislation is to 
pay to the following firms in full satis- 
faction of their respective claims against 
the United States for compensation for 
losses arising out of the performance of 
contracts or subcontracts in connection 
with the construction of the United 
States Appraisers Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: Carthage Marble Co., $2,- 
$02.33; Herman Lawson Co., $105,286.51; 
James A. Nelson Co., $40,892.56; George 
F. Brayer Co., $23,910.04; and American 
Terrazzo Co., $9,283. 

The amounts claimed by the claimants 
arise out of their performance of sub- 
contracts with the Clinton Construc- 
tion Co. in the construction of the United 
States Appraisers Stores and Immigra- 
tion Station Building in San Francisco, 
Calif., under contract WAlpb-1476 en- 
tered into with the Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration during July 1940. With the 
advent of war these contractors suffered 
losses due to a lack of effective priorities 
and the scarcity and inefficiency of labor. 

Costs were increased through Govern- 
ment restrictions on the use of specific 
products and the necessity for increasing 
the number of workers, with the accom- 
panying overtime in order to attract la- 
bor. Despite these difficulties these con- 
tractors struggled through to the comple- 
tion of this building at a time when both 
labor and materials were almost impos- 
sible to secure and when circumstances 
would have justified a cessation of con- 
struction work. Had this contract been 
discontinued for the duration of the war 
and completed at this time, the final cost 
of construction would have greatly ex- 
ceeded the sum actually spent for the 
completion of the building during the 
war years. 

Apparently, the present contract, 
which is the subject of this claim, was 
entered into when there was no likeli- 
hood of war and therefore, of course, 
there were no provisions entered into 
that would take care of that possibility. 
Nevertheless, the claimants completed 
the contract for the Government admit- 
tedly at a loss and when they would have 
been justified in ceasing construction. 
It therefore appears that the efforts on 
the part of the claimants were of a pa- 
triotie character and that they should 
not suffer a loss by reason of their dili- 
gence. Under the circumstances, equity 


should require that these claimants be - 


reimbursed to the extent of the actual 
losses suffered by them through no fault 
-of their own. 

These actual losses were established 
to the satisfaction of the Committee on 
the Judiciary by evidence which we 
thought was competent. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey withhold his 
objection so I may make an explanation 
of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. First, I wish to correct 
a statement on page 2 of the committee 
report which says, The reports of the 
Federal Works Agency and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, indicate that the claims 
should not be considered favorably.” 
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The report is in error as to the Federal 
Works Agency, Mr. President, because 
the Federal Works Agency wrote this 
bill. The bill was written by the Fed- 
eral Works Agency after my consultation 
with them, on their assurance that it 
was a legitimate claim, because the Sen- 
ator from Oregon does not support claims 
bills which he is not satisfied are not 
thoroughly legitimate. The Senator 
from Oregon went down to the Federel 
Works Agency and discussed this mat- 
ter, at the request of Oregon constitu- 
ents and also at the request of individ- 
uals in California. After conferences 
with the Federal Works Agency, there 
being at the time o? the first conference 
some question as to the original amount, 
the junior Senator from Oregon said he 
would not introduce any bill unless the 
Federal Works Agency would go into the 
questioz: of the amount due, and would 
furnish him a statement as to the exact 
amount due, and un assurance that the 
claim was a legitimate one and should 
be paid by the Federal Government. 
With that assurance, Mr. President, and 
with the bill being sent to his office from 
the Federal Works Agency, the bill was 
introduced. 

The Senator from Nevada has, I think, 
made a very fair statement respecting 
the equities in this situation, because we 
are dealing here with equity. Had these 
companies done what might have been 
expected of them in the first instance, 
they would have stopped construction on 
these Federal works at the very begin- 
ning of the war. Eut it was the Federal 
Government that urged them to con- 


- tinue, in spite of the shortage of mate- 


rial, in spite of the labor problems with 
which they were confronted, and they 
went on with the contract although they 
could have stopped and have saved them- 
selves from these losses. 

Mr. President, although the amounts 
are large, I do not think that fact should 
in any way cause the Senate to refuse to 
grant equity where equity is due. I am 
satisfied that this is a clear case where 
equity is due, and it would be very un- 
fair of us to deny to these companies the 
amount provided for in the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, let 
me say that if these contracts had been 
entered into during the war these con- 
tractors would have been entitled, as a 
matter of law, to these sums under the 
Lucas Act passed after the war. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I wonder if the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon would comment upon that 
portion of the Department of Justice 
letter which appears in the report, as 
follows: 

There is no apparent justification for ac- 


cording special treatment to this group of 
applicants. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
thin’ we are according special treat- 
ment to anyone when we are doing 
equity, when we are paying people what 
is justly due them from the Government. 
I simply disagree with the conclusion 
of the Department of Justice. I want to 
say with respect to such claim bills that 
I think we make a great mistake if we 
permit an adverse report by any Govern- 
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ment agency to be controlling of our 
judgment in these matters. It seems to 
me that too frequently the mere filing of 
an adverse report by a Government 
agency is accepted by the Senate as final 
in the premises. The reason so many of 
these matters become claims is because 
the Department of Justice or some other 
department feels that under existing 
rules it cannot do equity, and it is for us 
to do the equity. When we have the 
Federal Works Agency, under whose 
rules the work was done, telling us by 
actually preparing the bill that we should 
do equity in this case, I prefer to take 
the judgment of the Federal Works 
Agency respecting the equity of the mat- 
ter to the position taken by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from Oregon for a 
very instructive explanation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
794) for the relief of certain contractors 
employed in connection with the con- 
struction of the United States Appraisers 
Building, San Francisco, Calif., was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
Passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the following- 
named firms the sums herein specified, in full 
satisfaction of their respective claims against 
the United States for compensation for losses 
arising out of the performance of contracts 
or subcontracts in connection with the con- 
struction of the United States Appraisers 
Building, San Francisco, Calif.: Carthage 
Marble Co., $2,902.23; Herman Lawson Co., 
$105,286.51; James A. Nelson Co., $40,892.56; 
George F. Brayer Co., $23,910.04; and Ameri- 
can Terrazzo Co., $9,283: Provided, That no 
part of the amounts appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with any such claims, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 


“lating the provisions of this act shall be 


deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


ASCANIO COLLODEL 


The bill (S. 916) for the relief of As- 
canio Collodel, was considered, ordered 
t2 be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws Ascanio Col- 
lodel, of Bridgeport, Conn., who was admitted 
into the United States on a temporary visa, 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of his 
actual entry into the United States, upon the 
payment by him of the visa fee of $10 and 
the head tax of $8. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of State is authorized 
and directed to instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from the 
nonpreference category of the first available 
immigration quota for nationals of Italy. 


PERSEPHONE POULIOS 


A bill (S. 1145) for the relief of Per- 
sephone Poulios was considered, ordered 
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to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to discontinue 
any deportation proceedings and to cancel 
any outstanding order and warrant of de- 
portation, warrant of arrest, and bond, which 
may have been issued in the case of Perse- 
phone Poullos. From and after the date of 
enactment of this act the said Persephone 
Poulios shall not again be subject to depor- 
tation by reason of the same facts upon 
which such deportation proceedings were 
commenced or any such warrants and order 
have issued. 

Sec. 2. In the administration of the im- 
migration and naturalization laws, the said 
Persephone Poulios, who was temporarily 
admitted into the United States on Decem- 
ber 17, 1945, shall be considered as having 
been lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of her last entry into 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. Upon the enactment of this act, 
the Secretary of State is authorized and di- 
rected to instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct one number from the non- 
preference category of the first available 
immigration quota for nationals of Greece. 


JAMES HUNG LOO 


The bill (S. 1446) for the relief of 
James Hung Loo, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, James Hung Loo, of Washington, 
District of Columbia, shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of his last entry into the 
United States, upon payment of the required 
visa fee and head tax. Upon enactment of 
this act the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


DR. LUDOVIT RUHMANN 


The bill (S. 1565) for the relief of Dr. 
Ludovit Ruhmann was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, by 
request, I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator kindly state the Senator who 
makes the request? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

LOUIS ESPOSITO 

The bill (H. R. 748) for the relief of 
Louis Esposito was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

JOHN AARON WHITT 

The bill (H. R. 1017) for the relief of 
John Aaron Whitt was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

JANSSON GAGE COMPANY 

The bill (H. R. 1034) for the relief of 
Jansson Gage Co. was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

AGNESE R. MUNDY 

The bill (H. R. 1055) for the relief of 
Agnese R. Mundy was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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MRS. T. A. ROBERTSON 


The bill (H. R. 1282) for the relief of 
Mrs. T. A. Robertson was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

E. NEILL RAYMOND 


The bill (H. R. 1459) for the relief of 
E. Neill Raymond was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF JOSEPHINE PEREIRA 


The bill (H. R, 1857) for the relief of 
the estate of Josephine Pereira was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF KENNETH N. PEEL 


The bill (H. R. 2095) for the relief of 
the estate of Kenneth N. Peel was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF W. M. WEST 


The bill (H. R. 2239) for the relief of 
the estate of W. M. West was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

LEGAL GUARDIAN OF ARTHUR EARL 

TROIEL, JR., A MINOR 


The bill (H. R. 2253) for the relief of 
the legal guardian of Arthur Ear! Troiel, 
Jr., a minor, was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
Passed. 

CHARLIE HALES 

The bill (H. R. 2456) for the relief of 
Charlie Hales, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PAUL C. JUNEAU 


The bill (H. R. 2806) for the relief of 
Paul C. Juneau, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LORETTA B. POWELL 


The bill (H. R. 2807) for the relief of 
Loretta B. Powell, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

LESTER B. McALLISTER AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 3461) for the relief of 
Lester B. McAllister and others was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


NELSON BELL 


The bill (H. R. 3501) for the relief of 
Nelson Bell was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


MRS. DOROTHY VICENCIO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 631) for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothy Vicencio, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment on page 2, 
line 4, after the word “Navy”, to strike 
out “truck, No” and insert “truck: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount pro- 
vided for in this act shall be subject to 
any claim for reimbursement to any in- 
surance company or compensation insur- 
ance fund which may have paid any 
amount to the claimant herein by reason 
of the death of Raymond Vicencio: And 
provided further, That no.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


LEGAL GUARDIAN OF LENA MAE WEST, A 
MINOR 


The bill (H. R. 1285) for the relief of 
the legal guardian of Lena Mae West, a 
minor, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. Prasident, I address 
my remarks to the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran]. With 
reference to House bill 1285, calendar 
No. 791, for the relief of the legal guar- 
dian of Lena Mae West, a minor, will the 
Senator kindly inform me if she is any 
relation to the distinguished Mae West 
of immortal fame? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, inas- 
much as I am not an expert on relation- 
ship, I cannot answer the Senator. 

Mr. TOBEY. Isshe of the same blood? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not think she 
is of the same blood. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 1285) 
for the relief of the legal guardian of 
Lena Mae West, a minor, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with an amendment on page 1, 
line 7, after the word “of”, where it oc- 
curs the first time, to strike out “$5,000” 
and insert “$1,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

HARRY WARREN 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1505) for the relief of Harry 
Warren which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 1, line 6, after the 
words sum of”, to strike out 81.212“ 
and insert “$576.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time, 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


CLAIM OF BREINIG BROS., INC. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill CH. R. 1604) conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear and 
determine the claim of Breinig Bros., 
Inc., which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 1, line 8, after the 
word “claimant”, to strike out “for” and 
insert ‘‘from.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


F. DUWAYNE BLANELEY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1604) for the relief of F. DuWayne 
Blankley, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
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an amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Mexico to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of F. Du- 
Wayne Blankley, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
for compensation for personal injuries and 
loss of earnings sustained by him and for re- 
imbursement of hospital, medical, and other 
expenses incurred by him as a result of an 
accident, which occurred when the motor- 
cycle upon which he was riding collided with 
a United States Army vehicle at or near the 
intersection of Mountain Road and North 
Second Street in the city of Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., on March 8, 1944, 

Sec. 2. Suit upon such claim may be in- 
stituted at any time within 1 year after the 
enactment of this act. Proceedings for the 
determination of such claim, and appeals 
from and payment of any judgment thereon 
shall be in the same manner as in the case 
of claims over which such court has juris- 
diction under the provisions of title 28, 
United States Code, section 1346. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill conferring jurisdiction upon the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Mexico to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of 
F. DuWayne Blankley.“ 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2294) to amend the Con- 
trac. Settlement Act of 1944, so as to au- 
thorize the payment of fair compensation 
to persons contracting to deliver strategic 
or critical minerals or metals in cases of 
failure to recover reasonable costs, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. 
bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is passed over. 


ADDITIONAL REHABILITATION ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR PARALYZED VETERANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2146) to provide certain addi- 
tiona! rehabilitation assistance for vet- 
erans paralyzed from service-connected 
brain injury in order to remove an ex- 
isting inequality, which has been re- 
ported from the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That subsection (g) of section 1, title I, 
Public Numbered 2, Seventy-third Congress, 
as added by Public Law 702, Eightieth Con- 
gress, approved June 19, 1948, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(g) any person who served in the active 
military or naval service of the United States 
who is entitled to compensation under the 
provisions of Veterans Regulation Numbered 
1 (a), as amended, for permanent and total 
service-connected disability due to the loss, 
or loss of use, by reason of amputation, anky- 
losis, progressive muscular dystrophies, or 
paralysis, of both lower extremities, such as 
to preclude locomotion without the aid of 
braces, crutches, canes, or a wheel chair, shall 
be entitled to assistance in acquiring a suit- 
able housing unit with special fixtures or 
movable facilities made necessary by the 
nature of the person’s disability, and neces- 
sary land therefor, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of Veterans Regulation Num- 
bered 1 (a), as amended, part IX.” 


I ask that the 
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Sec, 2. Paragraph 1, part IX, of Veterans 
Regulation Numbered 1 (a), as added by 
Public Law 702, Eightieth Congress, approved 
June 19, 1943, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

1. The Administrator o? Veterans’ Affairs 
is authorized, under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, to assist any person (herein- 
after referred to as ‘veteran’) who served in 
the active military or naval service of the 
United States, who is entitled to compensa- 
tion under the provisions of this regulation 
for permanent and total service-connected 
disability due to the loss, or loss of use, by 
reason of amputation, ankylosis, progressive 
muscular dystrophies, or paralysis, of both 
lower extremities, such as to preclude loco- 
motion without the aid of braces, crutches, 
canes, or a wheel chair, in acquiring a suit- 
able housing unit with special fixtures or 
movable facilities made necessary by the 
nature of the veteran’s disability, and neces- 
sary land therefor: Provided, That the regu- 
lations of the Administrator shall include, 
but not be limited to, provision requiring 
findings that (a) it is medically feasible for 
such veteran to reside in the proposed hous- 
ing unit and in the proposed locality; (b) the 
proposed housing unit bears a proper relation 
to the veteran's present and anticipated in- 
come and expenses; and (c) that the nature 
and condition of the proposed housing unit 
are such as to be suitable to the veteran's 
needs for dwelling purposes.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide certain additional re- 
habilitation assistance for certain seri- 
ously disabled veterans in order to re- 
move an existing inequality.” 


ADDITION OF CERTAIN LANDS TO ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK, COLO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3440) for the addition of cer- 
tain lands to Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Colo., and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 18, 
after the words “average of”, to strike 
out “two” and insert “five.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


RADIO LABORATORY BUILDING, BUREAU 
OF STANDARDS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 443) to authorize the construc- 
tion and equipment of a radio laboratory 
building for the National Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with amendments. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of this 
measure and a statement as to the prob- 
able cost? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the cost is $4,475,000 for the 
building, but that does not include the 
land upon which the building will be 
constructed. 

The purpose of this bill is to promote 
the study of the characteristics of radio- 
Wave propagation. The bill was re- 
ported from the Committee on Inter- 
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state and Foreign Commerce by a unani- 
mous vote. The Commerce Department, 
the Treasury Department, the Federal 
Works Agency, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, and the National Mili- 
tary Establishment are all enthusiasti- 
cally in favor of the bill. The purpose 
of the work contemplated is to test the 
effect of moisture and atmospheric 
changes on electronics, such as radio and 
other frequencies which are used, includ- 
ing television. Itis of great military and 
commercial importance. The bill cer- 
tainly should be enacted. 

So far as the site is concerned, there 
is no determination in the bill as to the 
specific location. It was recommended 
by the military and by the Department 
of Commerce that the building be not lo- 
cated on the present grounds of the Bu- 
reau of Standards. It is an important 
military building. It is not a large build- 
ing, but it must be built under such spec- 
ifications that the cost is considerable. 
The building will have a copper roof, for 
example. On top of the copper roof there 
will be a tile roof. It has other impor- 
tant features which will cost a great deal 
of money. Reading from the report: 

For example, it will be necessary to shield 
electrostatically about one-third of the build- 
ing above the ground; rooms in this portion 
would require special temperature and hu- 
midity controls; many of the rooms will re- 
quire elaborate sets of coaxial and wave- 
guide fittings; the entire building will require 
a copper roof which in turn will have to be 
covered with a protective tile wearing sur- 
face, thus requiring special structural sup- 
port, a sub-basement will be necessary with 
specially equipped vaults to house crystal 
clocks, the latter necessary in radio propaga- 
tion studies. 


At the present time some of this re- 
search work on electronics is being done 
in various buildings at the Bureau of 
Standards, but the work is so delicate 
and important, and the facilities now 
being used for these purposes are so 
much needed for their original purposes 
that the recommendation comes to us 
from all these departments that the 
building be constructed. I think it is very 
important militarily. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Are not universi- 
ties and other agencies engaged in a sim- 
ilar type of activity at the present time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I think 
perhaps some of them are, but whether 
they are able to do as complete a job and 
as delicate a job as is required in this in- 
stance by the military is very question- 
able. I do not think any university is do- 
ing a perfect enough job to make the 
determination which the military re- 
quires. This is a military measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the committee amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
was, at the top of page 2, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Src, 2, The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized to acquire, by purchase, condemna- 
tion, or otherwise (including transfer with 
or without compensation from Federal agen- 
cies), such lands, estates in lands, and ap- 
purtenances thereto as may in his opinion be 
necessary or desirable for the construction 
of buildings to house activities of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards: Provided, That 
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the site therefor shall be selected after con- 
sultation with the Director of the National 
Bureau of Standards. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amcndment was on page 2, 
line 10, after “Sec.”, to strike out “2” 
and insert “3.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
authorized to be constructed and equipped 
for the National Bureau of Standards a suit- 
able radio laboratory building, together with 

utilities and appurtenances there- 
to, under a limit of cost of $4,475,000: Pro- 
vided, That such limit of cost may be ex- 
ceeded or shall be reduced by an amount 
equal to the percentage increase or decrease, 
if any, in construction costs generally dating 
from March 1, 1948, as determined by the 
Federal Works Administrator. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized to acquire, by purchase, condemna- 
tion, or otherwise (including transfer with 
or without compensation from Federal agen- 
cies), such land, estates in lands, and ap- 
purtenances thereto as may in his opinion 
ben or desirable for the construction 
of buildings to house activities of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards: Provided, That 
the site therefor shall be selected after con- 
sultation with the Director of the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of Commerce, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act: Provided, That such sums so appropri- 
ated, except such part thereof as may be 
necessary for the incidental expenses of the 
Department of Commerce, shall be trans- 
ferred to the Public Buildings Administration 
in the Federal Works Agency. 


NIAGARA FALLS BRIDGE COMMISSION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 208) to amend 
the joint resolution creating the Niagara 
Falls Bridge Commission, approved June 
16, 1938, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations with 
an amendment on page 2, at the begin- 
ning of line 6, to strike out “near” and 
insert “north of.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 


SICK LEAVE FOR PUBLIC HEALTH 
OFFICERS 


The bill (S. 2160) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize annual 
and sick leave with pay for commissioned 
officers of the Public Health Service, to 
authorize the payment of accumulated 
and accrued annual leave in excess of 60 
days, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of subsection (c) of section 208 of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended (42 U. S. C., 
ch. 6 A), is amended to read: “In accordance 
with regulations of the President, commis- 
sioned officers of tLe Regular Corps and of- 
ficers of the Reserve Corps on active duty 
may make allotments from their pay.” 
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Sec. 2. Title II of such act is further amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new section: 


“ANNUAL AND SICK LEAVE 


“Sec. 219. (a) In accordance with regula- 
tions of the President, commissioned officers 
of the Regular Corps and officers of the Re- 
serve Corps on active duty may be granted 
annual leave and sick leave without any de- 
ductions from their pay and allowances: 
Provided, That such regulations shall not 
authorize annual leave to be accumulated in 
excess of 60 days. 

“(b) When an officer described in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section is absent without 
leave, he shall forfeit all pay and allowances 
during such absence, unless such absence is 
excused as unavoidable. 

“(c) Except in cases of emergency, no an- 
nual leave shall be granted to an officer de- 
scribed in subsection (a) between the date 
upon which such officer applies for, or the 
Service directs, his retirement, separation, or 
release from active duty, whichever date is 
the earlier, and the effective date of such re- 
tirement, separation, or release from active 
duty. If such officer is credited with unused 
accumulated and accrued annual leave on 
the date of his separation, retirement, or 
release from active duty, he shall, in the 
event that his application for such leave is 
approved by the Surgeon General, be com- 
pensated for such leave in a lump-sum pay- 
ment on the basis of his base and longevity 
pay, his allowance for subsistence, and the 
allowance for rental of quarters whether or 
not he is receiving such allowance on such 
date: Provided, That no lump-sum payment 
shall be made for such unused leave to an 
officer whose commission expires or is termi- 
nated but who, without a break in active 
service, accepts a new commission, or to an 
officer who is retired for age in time of war 
but who is continued on or recalled to active 
duty without a break in active service, or to 
an Officer who is transferred to another de- 
partment or agency of the Government un- 
der circumstances where, by other provision 
of law, such leave is transferable. 

“(d) For purposes of this section the term 
‘accumulated annual leave’ means unused ac- 
crued annual leave carried forward from one 
leave year into a succeeding leave year, and 
the term ‘accrued annual leave’ means the 
annual leave accruing to an officer during 
one leave year.” 

Sec. 3. The foregoing amendments to the 
Public Health Service Act shall be effective 
on July 1, 1949 Any officer who, on June 30, 
1949, is credited with more than 60 days of 
accumulated and accrued annual leave, shall 
be compensated for such leave in excess of 
60 days, but not exceeding 120 days, in a 
lump-sum payment on the basis of his base 
and longevity pay, his allowance for sub- 
sistence, and the allowance for rental of 
quarters to which he would be entitled as an 
officer not assigned to Government quarters, 
under provisions of law in effect en June 30, 
1949, except that the preceding provisions of 
this sentence shall not be applicable to an 
officer who has, prior to July 1, 1949, been 
placed on terminal leave preceding separa- 
tion, retirement, or release from active duty. 
All amounts received pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be exempt from taxation. 

Sec. 4. Funds appropriated by the act of 
August 8, 1946 (60 Stat. 910), to enable the 
President to carry out the provisions of the 
Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946, are hereby 
made available for carrying out the provi- 
sions of section 3 of this act and may be 
allotted to the Public Health Service by 
transfer to and merger with appropriations 
thereof or otherwise, in such amounts as may 
be determined by the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Sec. 5. Except insofar as the provisions of 
this act are inconsistent therewith, leave 


‘other nonprofit agency. 
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regulations adopted prior to the enactment 
of this act, pursuant to the Public Health 
Service Act, shall remain in effect until re- 
pealed, amended, or superseded. 1 


AMENDMENT OF HOSPITAL SURVEY AND 
CONSTRUCTION ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 614) which had been reported 
from the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare with amendments, on page 2, 
line 11, after the word “Act”, to strike 
out “1949” and insert “1950”; in line 18, 
after the word “the”, to strike out 
“State’s allotment percentage” and in- 
sert “Federal share”; in line 20, after the 
word “Section”, to strike out “623” and 
insert “625”; on page 3, after line 7, to 
insert: 

(c) Section 631 of such act is amended by 
changing the designation of “(a)” and “(b)” 
to (a) (1)“ and “(2)”, respectively, and by 
adding a new paragraph (b) to read as 
follows: 

“(b) The Federal share of the cost of a 
project shall be the State's allotment per- 
centage, but not in excess of 6624 percent.” 

Paragraph (g) of section 631 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“The term ‘nonprofit hospital’ means any 
hospital owned and operated by a corpora- 
tion or association (including cooperatives), 
no part of the net earnings of which inures, 
or may lawfully inure, to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual.” 


On page 4, line 1, after the word “plan”, 
to strike out “(which shall be not less 
than $15,000 or 2 percent of the total 
funds proposed to be expended during 
the year under the plan, whichever is the 
higher).” 

On page 6, after line 3, to strike out: 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 7. This act shall take effect upon the 
date of its enactment except that (1) the 
amendments made by section 3 (a) shall be 
effective with respect to projects approved 
under section 625 of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act on and after January 1, 1949, and 
(2) section 5 shall take effect July 1, 1949. 


On page 6, after line 10, to insert: 
MINIMUM ALLOTMENT 


Sec. 7. Section 624 is hereby amended by 
deleting the figure “$100,000” and substitut- 
ing therefor “$200,000.” 


On page 6, after line 13, to insert: 


TITLE; FILING OF APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 8. (a) Section 625 (a) of such act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 625. (a) For each project for con- 
struction pursuant to a State plan approved 
under this part, there shall be submitted 
to the Surgeon General through the State 
agency an application by the State or a 
political subdivision thereof or by a public or 
If two or more stich 
agencies join in the construction of the 
project, the application may be filed by one 
or more of such agencies. Such application 
shall set forth (1) a description of the site 
for such project; (2) plans and specifications 
therefor in accordance with the regulations 
prescribed by the Surgeon General under 
section 622 (e); (3) reasonable assurance 
that title, as defined in section 631 (j), to 
such site.is or will be vested in one or more 
of the agencies filing the application or in a 
public or other nonprofit agency which is to 
operate the hospital; (4) reasonable assur- 
ance that adequate financial support will be 
available for the construction of the project 
and for its maintenance and operation when 
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completed; and (5) reasonable assurance 
that the rates of pay for laborers and me- 
chanics engaged in construction of the proj- 
ect will be not less than the prevailing local 
wage rates for similar work as determined in 
accordance with Public Law 403 of the Sev- 
enty-fourth Congress, approved August 30, 
1935, as amended. The Surgeon General 
shall approve such application if sufficient 
funds to pay the Federal share of the cost of 
construction of such project are available 
from the allotment to the State, and if the 
Surgeon General finds (a) that the applica- 
tion contains such reasonable assurance as 
to title, financial support, and payment of 
prevailing rates of wages; (B) that the plans 
and specifications are in accord with the reg- 
ulations prescribed pursuant to section 622; 
(C) that the application is in conformity 
with the State plan approved under section 
623 and contains assurance that in the oper- 
ation of the hospital there will be compli- 
ance with the applicable requirements of the 
State plan and of the regulations prescribed 
under section 622 (f) regarding provision of 
facilities without discrimination on account 
of race, creed, or color, and for furnishing 
needed hospital facilities for persons unable 
to pay therefor, and with State standards for 
operation and maintenance; and (D) that it 
has been approved and recommended by the 
State agency and is entitled to priority over 
other projects within the State in accordance 
with the regulations prescribed pursuant to 
section 622 (d). No application shall be dis- 
approved until the Surgeon General has 
afforded the State agency an opportunity for 
a hearing.” 

(b) Subsection (g) of section 631 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(g) the term ‘nonprofit hospital’ means 
any hospital which is owned and operated 
by one or more nonprofit corporations or as- 
sociations no part of the net earnings of 
which inures, or may lawfully inure, to the 
benefit of any private shareholder or private 
individual;”. 

(c) Such section is further amended by 
striking out “and” at the end of paragraph 
(h), by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (i) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and”, and by inserting after para- 
graph (i) the following new paragraph: 

„J) the term ‘title’ means a fee simple, 
or such other estate or interest (including 
a leasehold on which the rental does not ex- 
ceed 4 percent of the value of the land) as 
the Surgeon General finds sufficient to as- 
sure for a period of not less than 50 years 
undisturbed use and possession for the pur- 
poses of construction and operation of the 
project.” 


And on page 9, after line 4, to insert: 
EFFECTIVE DATE 


Src. 9. This act shall take effect upon the 
date of its enactment. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
elted as the Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Amendments of 1949.” 


EXTENSION OF DURATION AND INCREASE IN 
> AUTHORIZED APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 2. (a) The first sentence of section 
621 of the Public Health Service Act is 
amended to read as follows: “In order to 
assist the States in carrying out the pur- 
poses of section 601 (b), there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, and for each of 
the five succeeding fiscal years, the sum of 
$150,000,000 for the construction of public 
and other nonprofit hospital; and there are 
further authorized to be appropriated for 
such construction the sums provided in sec- 
tion 624.” 

(b) The paragraph “Grants for hospital 
construction” under the heading Public 
Health Service’ in the Federal Security 
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Agency Appropriation Act, 1950, is amended 
by striking out “$75,000,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$150,000,000.” 


ADDITIONAL FEDERAL AID IN CONSTRUCTION OF 
HOSPITALS 


Sec. 3. (a) Sections 624, 625 (a), and 625 
(b) of such act are each amended by strik- 
ing out “3344 percent” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the Federal share.” 

(b) Section 625 (e) of such act is amended 
by striking out “3344 percent of the then 
value of such hospital, as determined by 
agreement of the parties or by action brought 
in the district court of the United States for 
the district in which such hospital is sit- 
uated” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “an amount bearing the same 
ratio to the then value (as determined by 
agreement of the parties or by action brought 
in the district court of the United States for 
the district in which such hospital is sit- 
uated) of the hospital, or of that portion of 
the hospital which constituted an approved 
project, as the amount of the Federal partici- 
pation bore to the cost of the construction 
of such project.” 

(c) Section 631 of such act is amended by 
changing the designation of “(a)” and “(b)” 
to “(a) (1)“ and “(2)”, respectively, and by 
adding a new paragraph (b) to read as 
follows: 

“(b) The Federal share of the cost of a 
project shall be the State’s allotment per- 
centage, but not in excess of 66%4 percent.” 

Paragraph (g) of section 631 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“The term ‘nonprofit hospital’ means any 
hospital owned and operated by a corpora- 
tion or association (including cooperatives), 
no part of the net earnings of which inures, 
or may lawfully inure, to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual;”. 

Sec. 4. Section 632 (a) of such act is 
amended by inserting after “under section 
625” in clause (4) thereof a comma and the 
following: “or (5) that adequate State funds 
are not being provided annually for the direct 
administration of the State plan. 


STUDIES AND DEMONSTRATIONS RELATING TO CO- 
ORDINATED USE OF HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


Sec. 5. Such act is further amended by 
adding after section 635 the following new 
section: 


“STUDIES AND DEMONSTRATIONS RELATING TO 
COORDINATED USE OF HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


“Sec. 636, In carrying out the purposes of 
section 301 with respect to hospital facilities, 
the Surgeon General is authorized to conduct 
research, experiments, and demonstrations 
relating to the effective development and 
utilization of hospital services, facilities, and 
resources, and, after consultation with the 
Federal Hospital Council, to make grants-in- 
aid to States, political subdivisions, univer- 
sities, hospitals, and other public and pri- 
vate nonprofit institutions or organizations 
for projects for the conduct of research, ex- 
periments, or demonstrations relating to the 
development, utilization, and coordination of 
hospital services, facilities, and resources. 
Any award made under this section for any 
such project in any fiscal year may include 
amounts for not to exceed the four rucceed- 
ing fiscal years, and such amounts for such 
succeeding fiscal years shall constitute con- 
tractual obligations of the Federal Govern- 
ment: Provided, That the total of such obli- 
gations for all such projects to be paid in any 
such succeeding fiscal year may not exceed 
$1,200,000.” 

PURPOSE OF ACT 

Sec. 6. Section 601 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src. 601. The purpose of this title is— 

„(a) to assist the several States to inyen- 
tory their existing hospitals (as defined in 
section 631 (e)), to survey the need for con- 
struction of hospitals, and to develop pro- 
grams for construction of such public and 
other nonprofit hospitals as will, in conjunc- 
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tion with existing facilities, afford the neces- 
sary physical facilities for furnishing ade- 
quate hosptal, clinic, and similar services to 
all their people; 

“(b) to assist in the contruction of public 
and other nonprofit hospitals in accordance 
with such programs; and 

“(c) to authorize the Surgeon General to 
conduct, and make grants for the conduct of, 
research, experiments, and demonstrations 
relating to the effective development and 
utilization of hospital services, facilities, and 
resources, and to promote the coordination 
of such experiments and demonstrations and 
the useful application of their results.” 


MINIMUM ALLOTMENT 


Sec. 7. Section 624 is hereby amended by 
deleting the figure “$100,000” and substitut- 
ing therefor “$200,000”. 

TITLE; FILING OF APPLICATIONS 

Sec. 8. Section 625 (a) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 625. (a) For each project for con- 
struction pursuant to a State plan approved 
under this part, there shall be submitted to 
the Surgeon General through the State 
agency an application by the State or a 
political subdivision thereof or by a public 
or other nonprofit agency. If two or more 
such agencies join in the construction of the 
project, the application may be filed by one 
or more of such agencies. Such application 
shall set forth (1) a description of the site 
for such project; (2) plans and specifications 
therefor in accordance with the regulations 
prescribed by the Surgeon General under 
section 622 (e); (3) reasonable assurance 
that title, as defined in section 631 (j), to 
such site is or will be vested in one or more 
of the agencies filing the application or in a 
a public or other nonprofit agency which is 
to operate the hospital; (4) reasonable assur- 
ance that adequate financial support will be 
available for the construction of the project 
and for its maintenance and operation when 
completed; and (5) reasonable assurance 
that the rates of pay for laborers and me- 
chanics engaged in construction of the proj- 
ect will be not less than the prevailing local 
wage rates for similar work as determined in 
accordance with Public Law 403 of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress, approved August 
30, 1935, as amended. The Surgeon General 
shall approve such application if sufficient 
funds to pay the Federal share of the cost of 
construction of such project are available 
from the allotment to the State, and if the 
Surgeon General finds (a) that the applica- 
tion contains such reasonable assurance as 
to title, financial support, and payment of 
prevailing rates of wages; (B) that the plans 
and specifications are in accord with the 
regulations prescribed pursuant to section 
622; (C) that the application is in conformity 
with the State plan approved under section 
623 nd contains assurance that in the opera- 
tion of the hospital there will be compliance 
with the applicable requirements of the 
State plan and of the regulations prescribed 
under section 622 (f) regarding provision of 
facilities without discrimination on account 
of race, creed, or color, and for furnishing 
needed hospital facilities for persons unable 
to pay therefor, and with State standards for 
operation and maintenance; and (D) that 
it has been approved and recommended by 
the State agency and is entitled to priority 
over other projects within the State in 
accordance with the regulations prescribed 
pursuant to section 622 (d). No application 
shall be disapproved until the Surgeon Gen- 
eral has afforded the State agency an oppor- 
tunity for a hearing.” 

(b) Subsection (g) of section 631 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(g) the term ‘nonprofit hospital’ means 
any hospital which is owned and operated 
by one or more nonprofit corporations or 
associations no part of the net earnings of 
which inures, or may lawfully inure, te the 
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benefit of any private shareholder or private 
individual;”. 

(c) Such section is further amended by 
striking out “and” at the end of paragraph 
(h), by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “; and”, and by inserting after paragraph 
(i) the following new paragraph: 

“(j) the term ‘title’ means a fee simple, or 
such other estate or interest (including a 
leasehold on which the rental does not ex- 
ceed 4 percent of the value of the land) as 
the Surgeon General finds sufficient to assure 
for a period of not less than 50 years undis- 
turbed use and possession for the purposes of 
construction and operation of the project.” 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Src. 9, This act shall take effect upon the 
date of its enactment. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Amendments of 1949.” 


EXTENSION OF DURATION AND INCREASE IN 
AUTHORIZED APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 2. (a) The first sentence of section 621 
of the Public Health Service Act is amended 
to read as follows: “In order to assist the 
States in carrying out the purposes of sec- 
tion 601 (b), there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1950, and for each of the five suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, the sum of $150,000,000 
for the construction of public and other non- 
profit hospital; and there are further author- 
ized to be appropriated for such construc- 
tion the sums provided in section 624.“ 

(b) The paragraph “Grants for hospital 
construction” under the heading “Public 
Health Service” in the Federal Security 
Agency Appropriation Act, 1950, is amended 
by striking out “$75,000,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$150,000,000.” 


ADDITIONAL FEDERAL AID IN CONSTRUOTION OF 
HOSPITALS 

Sec. 3. (a) Sections 624, 625 (a), and 625 
(b) of such act are each amended by strik- 
ing out “33% percent“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the Federal share.” 

(b) Section 625 (e) of such act is amend- 
ed by striking out 33 % percent of the then 
value of such hospital, as determined by 
agreement of the parties or by action brought 
in the district court of the United States for 
the district in which such hospital is situ- 
ated” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “an amount bearing the same 
ratio to the then value (as determined by 
agreement of the parties or by action 
brought in the district court of the United 
States for the district in which such hospi- 
tal is situated) of the hospital, or of that 
portion of the hospital which constituted 
an approved project, as the amount of the 
Federal participation bore to the cost of the 
construction of such project.” 

(c) Section 631 of such act is amended by 
changing the designation of (a)“ and “(b)” 
to (a) (1)“ and “(2)”, respectively, and 
by adding a new paragraph (b) to read as 
follows: 

“(b) The Federal share of the cost of a 
project shall be the State's allotment per- 
centage, but not in excess of 6634 percent.” 

Paragraph (g) of section 631 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“The term ‘nonprofit hospital’ means any 
hospital owned and operated by a corpora- 
tion or association (including cooperatives), 
no part of the net earnings of which. inures, 
or may lawfully inure, to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual;”’. 

Sec. 4. Section 632 (a) of such act is 
amended by inserting after “under section 
625” in clause (4) thereof a comma and the 
following: “or (5) that adequate State funds 
are not being provided annually for the direct 
administration of the State plan.” 
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STUDIES AND DEMONSTRATIONS RELATING TO 
COORDINATED USE OF HOSPITAL FACILITIES 
Sec. 5. Such act is further amended by 

adding after section 635 the following new 

section: 


“STUDIES AND DEMONSTRATIONS RELATING TO 
COORDINATED USE OF HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


“Src. 636. In carrying out the purposes of 
section 301 with respect to hospital facilities, 
the Surgeon General is authorized to conduct 
research, experiments, and demonstrations 
relating to the effective development and 
utilization of hospital services, facilities, and 
resources, and, after consultation with the 
Federal Hospital Council, to make grants- 
in-aid to States, political subdivisions, uni- 
versities, hospitals, and other public and 
private nonprofit institutions or organiza- 
tions for projects for the conduct of re- 
search, experiments, or demonstrations relat- 
ing to the development, utilization, and co- 


ordination of hospital services, facilities, and * 


resources. Any award made under this sec- 
tion for any such project in any fiscal year 
may include amounts for not to exceed the 
four succeeding fiscal years, and such 
amounts for such succeeding fiscal years 
shall constitute contractual obligations of 
the Federal Government: Provided, That the 
total of such obligations for all such projects 
to be paid in any such succeeding fiscal 
year may not exceed $1,200,000.” 


PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 6. Section 601 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 


“Sec, 601. The purpose of this title is— 

“(a) to assist the several States to inven- 
tory their existing hospitals (as defined in 
section 631 (e)), to survey the need for con- 
struction of hospitals, and to develop pro- 
grams for construction of such public and 
other nonprofit hospitals as will, in conjunc- 
tion with existing facilities, afford the neces- 
sary physical facilities for furnishing ade- 
quate hospital, clinic, and similar services 
to all their people; 

“(b) to assist in the construction of pub- 
lic and other nonprofit hospitals in accord- 
ance with such programs; and 

„(e) to authorize the Surgeon General to 
conduct, and make grants for the conduct 
of, research, experiments, and demonstra- 
tions relating to the effective. development 
and utilization of hospital services, facilities, 
and resources, and to promote the coordina- 
tion of such experiments and demonstra- 
tions and the useful application of their 
results.” 


MINIMUM ALLOTMENT 

Sec. 7. Section 624 is hereby amended by 
deleting the figure “$100,000” and substi- 
tuting therefor “$200,000.” 

TITLE; FILING OF APPLICATIONS 

Sec. 8. (a) Section 625 (a) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 625. (a) For each project for con- 
struction pursuant to a State plan approved 
under this part, there shall be submitted to 
the Surgeon General through the State agen- 
cy an application by the State or a political 
subdivision thereof or by a public or other 
nonprofit agency. If two or more such 
agencies join in the construction of the 
project, the application may be filed by one 
or more of such agencies. Such application 
shall set forth (1) a description of the site 
for such project; (2) plans and specifications 
therefor in accordance with the regulations 
prescribed by the Surgeon General under 
section 622 (e); (3) reasonable assurance 
that title, as defined in section 631 (j), to 
such site is or will be vested in one or more 
of the agencies filing the application or in 
a public or other nonprofit agency which 
is to operate the hospital; (4) reasonable 
assurance that adequate financial support 
will be available for the construction of the 
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project and for its maintenance and opera- 
tion when completed; and (5) reasonable 
assurance that the rates of pay for laborers 
and mechanics engaged in construction of 
the project will be not less than the pre- 
vailing local wage rates for similar work as 
determined in accordance with Public Law 
403 of the Seventy-fourth Congress, approved 
August 30, 1935, as amended. The Surgeon 
General shall approve such application if 
sufficient funds to pay the Federal share of 
the cost of construction of such project are 
available from the allotment to the State, and 
if the Surgeon General finds (A) that the 
application contains such reasonable assur- 
ance as to title, financial support, and pay- 
ment of prevailing rates of wages; (B) that 
the plans and specifications are in accord 
with the regulations prescribed pursuant to 
section 622; (C) that the application is in 
conformity with the State plan approved 
under section 623 and contains assurance 
that in the operation of the hospital there 
will be compliance with the applicable re- 
quirements of the State plan and of the regu- 
lations prescribed under section 622 (f) re- 
garding provision of facilities without dis- 
crimination on account of race, creed, or 
color, and for furnishing needed hospital 
facilities for persons unable to pay therefor, 
and with State standards for operation and 
maintenance; and (D) that it has been ap- 
proved and recommended by the State agen- 
cy and is entitled to priority over other proj- 
ects within the State in accordance with the 
regulations prescribed pursuant to section 
622 (d). No applications shall be disap- 
proved until the Surgeon General has af- 
forded the State agency an opportunity for 
a hearing.” 

(b) Subsection (g) of section 631 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(g) the term ‘nonprofit hospital’ means 
any hospital which is owned and operated 
by one or more nonprofit corporations or 
associations no part of the net earnings of 
which inures, or may lawfully inure, to the 
benefit of any private shareholder or private 
individual;". 

(c) Such section is further amended by 
striking out “and” at the end of paragraph 
(h), by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (i) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “; and”, and by inserting after paragraph 
(1) the following new paragraph: 

“(j) the term ‘title’ means a fee simple, 
or such other estate or interest (including a 
leasehold on which the rental does not ex- 
ceed 4 percent of the value of the land) as 
the Surgeon General finds sufficient to as- 
sure for a period of not less than 50 years 
undisturbed use and possession for the pur- 
poses of construction and operation of the 
project.” 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 9. This act shall take effect upon the 

date of its enactment. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. WILEY: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to revert to Calendar 
No. 732, Senate bill 2031. The Senator 
who objected has withdrawn his objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair calls attention to the fact that 
earlier in the day it was agreed that the 
Senate would not return to any bills until 
the call of the calendar had been com- 
pleted. Since that time other similar 
requests have been made, which have 
been denied. 

Mr. WILEY. I suppose that settles it, 
but the Senator who objected happens to 
be present, and I thought it would be 
wise to make the request in his presence. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next business on the 
calendar. 


EXTENSION OF UNEMPLOYMENT ALLOW- 
ANCE BENEFITS UNDER SERVICEMEN’S 
READJUSTMENT ACT OF 1944—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1741) to extend the unemploy- 
ment allowance benefits of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 for a 
period of 2 years, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That subsection (a) of section 700 of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking out 
“(2) occurs not later than 2 years after dis- 
charge or release or the termination of war, 

` whichever is the later date:“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(2) occurs not later than 3 
years (2 years in the case of self-employment 
allowances under section 902) after discharge 
or release or the termination of the war, 
whichever is the later date:“. 

Sec. 2. Section 900 (b) of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following proviso: “Pro- 
vided further, That the total amount of al- 
lowances to which an individual is deter- 
mined to be entitled under this section shall 
be reduced by the amount of unemployment 
compensation (not to exceed $20) received 
by such individual under any other Federal 
or State unemployment compensation law 
during any week subsequent to September 
30, 1949. The Administrator shall require 
any individual to file a claim for unemploy- 
ment compensation under a Federal or State 
law as a condition for receipt of allowances, 
if it appears to him that there is a likelihood 
that such individual may be eligible to un- 
employment compensation under such law 
with respect to the same period of unem- 
ployment for which he is claiming an allow- 
ance; and no allowance under this title shall 
be payable to such individual if he fails to 
file such claim. No allowance under this 
title shall be payable for any week which is 
a waiting week as defined in the State law.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I 
should like to have an explanation of 
the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, the bill 
provides for continuation of payment of 
unemployment compensation to veter- 
ans. In the origina: act there was a 
provision for compensation for self- 
employed veterans. Hearings brought 
out the fact that that provision had been 
abused, and it was eliminated from the 
extension of the benefits; also, an 
amendment was inserted making it 
mandatory upon all veterans to exhaust 
all other benefits, such as State benefits 
or social-security benefits. Those bene- 
fits must be exhausted. If those pay- 
ments do not amount to $20 a week, 
whatever amount the veteran receives 
from the State or under social security is 
deducted from the unemployment-com- 
pensation payment, and he gets the dif- 
ference between $20 and whatever he can 
get from the State or under social 
security. 

The purpose of this bill is simply to 
continue payments for another 2 years. 
Veterans who collected such payments 
immediately after the war, during a pe- 
riod of high employment when people 
should have been able to get jobs if they 
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ever could, have benefited, and veterans 
who worked during that time and now, 
in this period of comparative unemploy- 
ment, find themselves out of work are 
denied benefits which others who were 
probably not so worthy as they have 
received. The President has asked for 
continuation of the benefits, and with 
the amendments I think the abuses have 
been removed. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is passed over. 


ADVANCED TRAINING OF CERTAIN CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION PER- 
SONNEL 


The bill (S. 4) authorizing the ad- 
vanced training in aeronautics of tech- 
nical personnel of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator withhold his 
objection so that I may make an expla- 
nation of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Gladly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, this bill provides that annually the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration may 
have 25 of its employees take special 
training. The Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration has a great responsibility for 
the safety of aeronautics. For instance, 
whenever a new plane or a new design 
comes out, the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration must assign pilots to the plane, 
and they must travel with it and observe 
it in all its particulars. 

If the Senator has been in a modern 
airplane lately, has looked at what I call 
the dashboard, and has seen all the 
gadgets and other things the pilots or 
the navigators have to look at, I think he 
will be convinced that this is a very im- 
portant assignment which Congress has 
given the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. They must be familiar with all the 
new developments. They have to ex- 
amine them, study them, and know about 
them. It is not always possible to hire 
men who are sufficiently informed re- 
garding the new developments, so they 
send some of their employees to the tech- 
nical schools, perhaps for only a brief 
course, because the men in their employ- 
ment are technicians to begin with. But 
often they need additional instruction, 
so they are sent to the special schools. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN] introduced the bill, and I am sure 
he will agree with me that it is a matter 
of very great importance in regard to 
aeronautical safety. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As one who has 
listened, while serving on the Appropri- 
ations Committee in the last 3 years, to 
the testimony of the representatives of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, I 
concur most heartily in what the Senator 
has said. One of the great difficulties in 
making appropriations for that Adminis- 
tration is that it gets behind in its work, 
and as new inventions are made, the Ad- 
ministration does not have sufficient 
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trained personnel adequately to look into 
such matters. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. All 
kinds of advances are being made in 
aeronautics, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration must keep up with all the 
new developments and inventions. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
there are no limitations in the bill as to 
how much money will be expended or as 
to how long the activities may be carried 
on. Of course it involves the principle 
of subsidizing Government employees for 
education, which is a new principle. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. There is 
a limit as to the number of persons who 
may be assigned for these special studies. 
That is about the only limitation the 
Congress could impose at the present 
time, because the science of aeronautics 
does not stand still. New inventions 
which make civil aeronautics safe are 
being made all the time. No one can 
predict now what the need will be next 
year. It may be very much greater than 
could be met by the detailing of not to 
exceed 25 employees, as provided by the 
bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
if the sponsors of this measure would 
agree to amendments limiting the time 
of the period of training or education 
and establishing some ceiling on the cost, 
I should be glad to withhold any objec- 
tion I may have. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, this bill is not an educational bill 
at all. It is not a bill by which 25 per- 
sons are going to be sent to school for 
a full course in aeronautical engineering 
or anything else; but, under the bill, 25 
persons may be sent to school for certain 
additional information which they may 
need. They go for only 2 weeks, or for 
only 6 weeks. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 4) 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 307 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 307. (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered and directed to make plans for such 
orderly development and location of landing 
areas, airways, and all other aids and fa- 
cilities for air navigation, as will best meet 


the needs of, and serve the interest of safety 
in, civil aviation. 

“(b) The Administrator is empowered to 
detail annually not to exceed 25 employees 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration en- 
gaged in technical or professional duties for 
training at Government expense, either at 
civilian or other institutions not operated 
by the Administrator. Such courses of in- 
structions shall include, but not be limited 
to, aerodynamics, engineering mechanics, 
aircraft design and construction, and related 
subjects dealing with the scientific prob- 
lems of aeronautics, such as advanced en- 
gineering techniques and practices, training 
in celestial navigation, advanced flight and 
flight test methods and procedures, applica- 
tion of medical and legal science to problems 
of aviation, and the use of radio in aviation. 

“(c) The Administrator is empowered to 
conduct a school or schools for the purpose 
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of training employees of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration in those subjects nec- 
essary for the proper administration of the 
aircraft, airmen, and air operation safety 
standards authorized under this act.” 


APPLICATION OF CIVIL AIR NAVIGATION 
LAWS AND REGULATIONS RELATING TO 
ANIMAL AND PLANT QUARANTINE 


The bill (S. 442) to amend the Air 
Commerce Act of 1926 (44 Stat. 568), as 
amended, to provide for the application 
to civil air navigation of laws and regula- 
tions related to animal and plant quar- 
antine, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926 (44 Stat. 568), as amended, is 
hereby further amended by adding to sec- 
tion 7, after paragraph (d) thereof, a new 
paragraph reading as follows: 

“(e) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized by regulation to provide for the ap- 
plication to civil air navigation of the laws 
and regulations related to animal and plant 
quarantine, including the importation, ex- 
portation, transportation, and quarantine of 
animals, plants, animal and plant products, 
insects, bacterial and fungus cultures, vi- 
ruses, and serums, to such extent and upon 
such conditions as. he deems necessary,” 

Sec. 2. Section 11 (b) of the said Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926, as amended, is hereby 
further amended by inserting, between the 
third and fourth sentences thereof, a new 
sentence reading as follows: “Any person vio- 
lating any provision of the laws and regula- 
tions relating to animal and plant quaran- 
tine made applicable to civil air navigation 
by regulation in accordance with section 7 
(e) of this act shall be subject to the same 
penalties as those provided by the said laws 
for violations thereof.” 


BASIC AUTHORITY FOR CERTAIN FUNC- 
TIONS AND ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


The bill (S. 2201) amending section 2 
of the act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 
1449), to provide basic authority for the 
performance of certain functions and ac- 
tivities of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and for other purposes, was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as 
amended, be, and the same hereby is, further 
amended so as to read in full as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The functions of the Bureau shall 
be the following: 

„(a) The custody, maintenance, and de- 
velopment of the national standards of meas- 
urement, and the provision of means and 
methods for making measurements consis- 
tent with those standards, including the 
comparison of standards used in scientific 
investigations, engineering, manufacturing, 
commerce, and educational institutions with 
the standards adopted or recognized by the 
Government. 

“(b) The determination of physical con- 
stants and properties of materials when such 
data are of great importance to scientific 
or manufacturing interests and are not to be 
obtained of sufficient accuracy elsewhere. 

“(c) The development of methods for test- 
ing materials, mechanisms, and structures, 
and the testing of materials, supplies, and 
equipment, including items purchased for 
use of Government departments and inde- 
pendent establishments. 

“(d) Cooperation with other govern- 
mental agencies and with private organiza- 
tions in the establishment of standard prac- 
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tices, incorporated in codes and specifica- 
tions. 

“(e) Advisory service to Government 
agencies on scientific and technical prob- 
lems. 

“(f) Invention and development of devices 
to serve special needs of the Government. 

“In carrying out the functions enumer- 
ated in this section, the Bureau is author- 
ized to undertake the following activities 
and similar ones for which need may arise 
in the operations of Goyernment agencies, 
scientific institutions, and industrial enten, 
prises: 

“(1) the construction of physical stand- 
ards; 

“(2) the testing, calibration, and certifica- 
tion of standards and standard measuring 
apparatus; 

“(3) the study and improvement of in- 
struments and methods of measurements; 

“(4) the investigation and testing of rail- 
road track scales, eleyator scales, and other 
scales used in weighing commodities for 
interstate shipment; 

“(5) cooperation with the States in secur- 
ing uniformity in weights and measures laws 
and methods of inspection: 

“(6) the preparation and distribution of 
standard samples such as those used in 
checking chemical analyses, temperature, 
color, viscosity, heat of combustion, and 
other basic properties of materials; also the 
préparation and sale or other distribution of 
standard instruments, apparatus, and mate- 
rials for calibration of measuring equipment; 

7) the development of methods of chem- 
ical analysis and synthesis of materials, and 
the investigation of the properties of rare 
substances; 

“(8) the study of methods of producing 
and of measuring high and low tempera- 
tures; and the behavior of materials at high 
and at low temperatures; 

“(9) the investigation of radiation, radio- 
active substances, and X-rays, their uses, and 
means of protection of persons from their 
harmful effects; 

“(10) the study of the atomic and molecu- 
lar structure of the chemical elements, with 
particular reference to the characteristics of 
the spectra emitted, the use of spectral ob- 
servations in determining chemical composi- 
tion of materials, and the relation of molec- 
ular structure to the practical usefulness of 
materials; 

“(11) the broadcasting of radio signals of 
standard frequency; 

“(12) the investigation of the conditions 
which affect the transmission of radio waves 
from their source to a receiver; 

“(13) the compilation and distribution of 
information on such transmission of radio 
waves as a basis for choice of frequencies to 
be used in radio operations; 

“(14) the study of new technical processes 
and methods of fabrication of materials in 
which the Government has a special interest; 
also the study of methods of measurement 
and technical processes used in the manufac- 
ture of optical glass and pottery, brick, tile, 
terra cotta, and other clay products; 

“(15) the determination of properties of 
building materials and structural elements, 
and encouragement of their standardization 
and most effective use, including investiga- 
tion of fire-resisting properties of building 
materials and conditions under which they 
may be most efficiently used, and the stand- 
ardization of types of appliances for fire 
prevention; 

(16) metallurgical research, including 
study of alloy steels and light metal alloys; 
investigation of foundry practice, casting, 
rolling, and forging; prevention of corrosion 
of metals and alloys; behavior of bearing 
metals; and development of standards for 
metals and sands; 

“(17) the operation of a laboratory of ap- 
plied mathematics; 

“(18) the prosecution of such research in 
engineering, mathematics, and the physical 
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sciences as may be necessary to obtain basic 
data pertinent to the specified functions of 
the Bureau; and 

“(19) the compilation and publication of 
general scientific and technical data result- 
ing from the work of the Bureau or from 
other sources when such data are of im- 
portance to scientific or manufacturing in- 
terests or to the general public, and are 
not available elsewhere, including demonstra- 
tion of the results of the Bureau's work by 
exhibits or otherwise as may be deemed most 
effective.” 

Sec. 2. The act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 
1449), as amended, be, and the same hereby 
is, further amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following sections: 

“Sec. 11. For all services rendered for other 
Government agencies by the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, the Bureau may be re- 
imbursed in accordance with section 601 of 
the Economy Act of June 30, 1932. 

“Sec. 12. In the absence of specific agree- 
ment to the contrary, equipment, purchased 
by the National Bureau of Standards from 
transferred or advanced funds in order to 
carry out an investigation for another Gov- 
ernment agency shall become the property 
of the National Bureau of Standards for use 
in subsequent investigations. 

“Sec, 13. (a) The Secretary of Commerce 
is authorized to accept and utilize gifts or 
bequests of real or personal property for 
the purpose of aiding and facilitating the 
work of the National Bureau of Standards. 

“(b) For the purpose of Federal income, 
estate, and gift taxes, gifts and bequests ac- 
cepted by the Secretary of Commerce under 
the authority of this act shall be deemed 
to be gifts and bequests to or for the use of 
the United States.” 


ACCEPTANCE BY COAST GUARD AND PUB- 
LIC HEALTH SERVICE PERSONNEL OF 
GIFTS OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS « 


The bill (S. 2240) to authorize certain 
personnel and former personnel of the 
United States Coast Guard and the 
United States Public Health Service to 
accept certain gifts tendered by foreign 
governments was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Commander John 
R. Kurcheski, United States Coast Guard, is 
hereby authorized to accept such gift as has 
been tendered him as of the date of the 
approval of this act by the Greenland ad- 
ministration in appreciation of services ren- 
dered certain distressed motor schooners of 
the Greenland administration; and that the 
following-named members and former mem- 
bers of the United States Coast Guard and 
United States Public Health Service are here- 
by authorized to accept such gifts as have 
been tendered them as of the date of ap- 
proval of this act by the Government of 
Great Britain in appreciation of services ren- 
dered in removing an injured seaman from 
the British vessel Silver Sandal for treat- 
ment ashore: Lt. (jg) Charles Ethelbert Mac 
Dowell, United States Coast Guard; Lt. (jg) 
Rufus Sizer Drury, United States Coast 
Guard; Senior Assistant Surgeon (Reserve) 
Pasquale Joseph Ciccone, United States Pub- 
lic Health Service; Ralph Oscar Douglas, chief 
aviation machinist’s mate, United States 
Coast Guard; Leo Ira Thompson, chief avia- 
tion machinist's mate, United States Coast 
Guard; Richard Lewis Hall, aviation elec- 
tronicsman, first class, United States Coast 
Guard; Quincy Carl Frazier, aviation elec- 
tronicsman, first class, United States Coast 
Guard; Jack Henry McElyea, aviation ord- 
nanceman, second class, United States Coast 
Guard; Walter Lamar Pierce, aviation struc- 
tural mechanic, second class, United States 
Coast Guard; and Wade Columbus Midkiff, 
seaman, United States Coast Guard. The De- 
partment of State is hereby authorized to 
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deliver to the above-mentioned persons the 

gifts tendered them by the administration 

of Greenland and the Government of Great 

Britain, respectively. 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREES FOR 
GRADUATES OF MERCHANT MARINE 
ACADEMY 


The bill (H. R. 242) to provide for the 
conferring of the degree of bachelor of 
science upon graduates of the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4829) to authorize the 
President to appoint Paul A. Smith as 
representative of the United States to the 
Council of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization without affecting his 
status and perquisites as a commissioned 
officer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask that the bill be passed 
over. I have been informed that further 
exploration of this matter must be made. 
So I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 


TRANSFER OF THE VESSEL “BLACK MAL- 
LARD” TO THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


The bill (H. R. 5365) to provide for the 
transfer of the vessel Black Mallard to 
the State of Louisiana for the use and 
benefit of the department of wildlife 
and fisheries of such State, Was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


SETTLEMENT OF CERTAIN CLAIMS 
AGAINST FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS— 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4406) to provide for the 
settlement of certain claims of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States on its own 
behalf and on behalf of American na- 
tionals against foreign governments, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the bill passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard; the bill will be passed over. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, before 
the Senator who objected insists upon 
his objection, I should like to have an op- 
portunity to explain the bill. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I shall be delighted 
to withhold my objection, to permit an 
explanation to be made. 

Mr. GREEN. This bill was introduced 
in the House of Representatives, and a 
similar bill was introduced in the Senate. 
The Senate bill was referred to the For- 
eign Relations Committee, and by it was 
referred to a special subcommittee which 
held hearings. At the hearings not a 
single objection was raised. Everyone 
seemed to agree regarding the desirabil- 
ity of the enactment of the bill. However, 
in the full coinmittee, to which the bill 
was favorably reported unanimously by 
the special committee, an amendment 
Was suggested and adopted, and it is in- 
cluded in the bill as now reported. 
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With the exception of that amendment 
and some minor amendments, to which 
I think there could be no possible objec- 
tion—for instance, amendments which 
would substitute the name of the Presi- 
dent for the name of the Secretary of 
State, in regard to the making of ap- 
pointments, and other similar minor cor- 
rections—the bill is reported as it was 
originally introduced. 

The State Department had negotiated 
with the Yugoslav Government for the 
settlement of claims, some of them occur- 
ring before the war, but most of them 
resulting from the war and in the post- 
war period, such as claims arising from 
the nationalization of lands and claims 
resulting from measures affecting small 
business. It would be almost impossible 
for American citizens to press their 
claims in that country under the laws of 
that country. The State Department ad- 
justed all the claims in one lump sum for 
$17,000,000. 

Now it is necessary-to provide for the 
distribution of the $17,000,000 among the 
American citizens who have such claims, 
and of course they are very anxious to 
get their money. The basis of setting up 
the proposed commission within the 
State Department is similar to the ar- 
rangement previously used, based on the 
experience had with the Mexican claims, 
for which a lump sum payment was 
made, and then distributed. 

It is a great advantage to American 
citizens to be able to press their claims 
before such a commission in America, 
rather than to be required to go to Yugo- 
slavia and press their claims there. All 
these claimants are anxious to press their 
claims and get their money; and the 
arrangement proposed by the bill seems 
to be an admirable way of handling the 
matter. 

Another part of the bill provides for a 
like procedure in the case of similar 
claims against other countries, such as 
Czechoslovakia, and so forth, so that the 
United States Government, after nego- 
tiating a lump-sum payment, may have a 
means of distributing the money as pay- 
ments to American citizens located in 
the United States. 

Inasmuch as the only objection which 
was raised has been obviated by the 
amendment which was inserted in favor 


of citizens now in America, but who were 


not citizens at the time of the taking, 
although they are citizens at the time of 
the settlement, and inasmuch as that 
amendment is proposed against all future 
adjustments of this sort, I do not believe 
there will be objections to the bill. 

So, Mr. President, unless there are 
other objections about which we have 
never heard, I hope the Senator will not 
press his objection. 

Mr, SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
view of the controversial nature of the 
bill and the serious objection to it which 
was manifested in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which prompted inquiries 
when the matter reached the Senate, I 
feel that I must ask that the bill be 
Passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 
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AMENDMENT OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT 
OF 1938 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 450) to amend the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938, as amended, by provid- 
ing for the delegation of certain author- 
ity of the Administrator, and for other 
purposes which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, with amendments 
on page 1, line 8, after the word “assign”, 
to insert “subject to such regulations, 
supervision, and review as the Adminis- 
trator may prescribe”; on page 2, line 2, 
after the word “section”, to insert “and 
any function delegated to him by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board or the Secretary 
of Commerce“; in line 9, after the word 
“counsel”, to strike out “an assistant ad- 
ministrator,”; in line 10, after the word 
“an”, where it first occurs, to strike out 
“inspector” and insert “agent”; on page 
3, line 20, after the word “Act”, to strike 
out “and by section 6 (c) of the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926 (44 Stat. 568-576), as 
amended (45 Stat. 933; 49 U. S. C. Supp. 
V, 176)”; in line 23, after the word “Ad- 
ministrator“, to strike out “may” and 
insert “subject to such regulations, super- 
vision, and review as the Administrator 
may prescribe”; on page 4, line 4, after 
the word “to”, to strike out “(a)”, and 
in line 5, after the word “Act”, to strike 
out “and (b) the issuance of a foreign 
aircraft permit under section 6 (c) of the 
Air Commerce Act of 1926”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title III of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by adding thereto two new sec- 
tions, as follows: 

“ASSIGNMENT OF WORK, BUSINESS, OR 
FUNCTIONS 
“Assignment to employees 

“Sec. 1. (a) The Administrator may as- 
sign, subject to such regulations, supervi- 
sion, and review as the Administrator may 
prescribe, any of his work, business, or func- 
tions under any provision of law (except 
functions vested in him under this section) 
and any function delegated to him by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board or the Secretary of 
Commerce, to any eligible employee or em- 
ployees under his supervision for action 
thereon. The Administrator may at any 
time amend, modify, supplement, or rescind 
any such assignment. An employee shall be 
an eligible employee for purposes of this 
subsection if he is the Deputy Administrator, 
the general counsel, a service director, a 
division or section chief, an agent, or an 
employee having responsibilities of com- 
parable importance. 

Performance of assignments 

“(b) Individuals to whom assignments are 
so made shall have authority to perform the 
work, business, or functions assigned to them 
under this section and for such purpose shall 
have the jurisdiction and powers conferred 
by this act upon the Administrator, and be 
subject to the same duties and obligations. 
Except as otherwise provided in this section, 
any action of any such individual or indi- 
viduals with respect to any matter assigned 
to him or them shall have the same force 
and effect and may be made, evidenced, and 
enforced in the same manner as if taken by 
the Administrator. 

“Reconsideration by Administrator 

“(c) Any person affected by any action 
taken by any such individual or individuals 
with respect to any matter assigned to him 
or them may apply for reconsideration by 
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the Administrator of such action subject to 
such reasonable limitations as may be es- 
tablished by the Administrator and such ap- 
plication shall be passed upon by the Ad- 
ministrator. The Administrator, upon his 
own initiative, may reconsider the action of 
such person or persons either before or after 
it has become effective. If, upon reconsidera- 
tion by the Administrator, it shall appear 
that the action in question is in any respect 
unjust or unwarranted, the Administrator 
shall reverse, change, or modify the same ac- 
cordingly; otherwise the Administrator shall 
affirm such action: Provided, That nothing 
in this subsection shall be construed as modi- 
fying, amending, or repealing any provisions 
of the Administrative Procedure Act. 


“DELEGATION OF POWERS AND DUTIES TO PRIVATE 
PERSONS 


“Sec. 2. In exercising and performing the 
powers and duties vested in him by this 
act, the Administrator, subject to such regu- 
lations, supervision, and review as the Ad- 
ministrator may prescribe, delegate to prop- 
erly qualified private persons the function of 
performing any of such powers and duties 
respecting (1) the examination, inspection, 
and testing necessary to the issuance of 
certificates under title VI of this act, and (2) 
the issuance of such certificates in accord- 
ance with standards established by the Ad- 
ministrator or the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
The Administrator may establish the maxi- 
mum fees which such private persons may 
charge for their services and he may rescind 
any such delegation at any time and for any 
reason which he deems appropriate.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered-to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF PHILIPPINE REHABILI- 
TATION ACT OF 1946 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1033) to further amend the Phil- 
ippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 

That the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1946 be, and the same is hereby, further 
amended by inserting the following under 
title I to follow section 113: 

“Sec. 114. (a) In the case of nonprofit edu- 
cational or welfare institutions in the Phil- 
ippines, which institutions are affiliated with 
similar educational or welfare institutions in 
the United States, and which suffered loss 
or damage to their schools, colleges, univer- 
sities, hospitals, dispensaries, or orphan- 
ages, With respect to their land, buildings, 
furniture, and fixtures, or contents of the 
same, the Philippine War Damage Commis- 
sion, within the limits of the appropriations 
allocated to it for carrying out the provisions 
of this act, is authorized and directed to com- 
pensate such affiliates in the Philippines for 
such loss or damage: Provided, That such 
loss or damage occurred after December 7, 
1941, and before October 1, 1945, as a result 
of the perils listed in section 102 (a) hereof: 
And provided further, That such nonprofit 
institutions in the Philippines have been 
continuously since December 7, 1941, affili- 
ates of institutions in the United States en- 
gaged in one or more of the above-mentioned 
activities. 

“(b) That such compensation shall be 
payable to such affiliates in the Philippines 
and all claims heretofore filed for any loss 
or damage shall be subject to amendments 
to be filed by them on or before November 
30, 1949, to enable such affiliates to make 
claims in accordance with the provisions of 
this amendment. 

“(c) That the claims filed under this sec- 
tion shall be approved in an aggregate 
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amount and determined upon the basis of 
the cost of repairing, rebuilding, or replac- 
ing the destroyed or damaged property, as 
of the time the Commission makes payment 
to such affiliates. 

“(d) That the aggregate amount of the 
claims approved in favor of such affiliates 
shall be immediately paid in full and not 
subject to any provisions in this act reduc- 
ing or delaying the payment of approved 
claims, or requiring replacement of property 
before payments are actually made.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


PARTICIPATION OF DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA BOARD OF EDUCATION IN FOR- 
EIGN TEACHER EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2028) to permit the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia to 
participate in the foreign teacher ex- 
change program in cooperation with the 
United States Office of Education, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, with amend- 
ments, on page 3, line 3, after the word 
“from”, to strike out “the Board of Ed- 
ucation of”, and in line 4, after the word 
“Columbia”, to insert “or any agency 
thereof”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Board of Ed- 
ucation of the District of Columbia is author- 
ized to participate in the teacher foreign 
exchange program in cooperation with the 
United States Office of Education. 

Any employee of the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia who is subject 
to the provisions of the District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Salary Act of 1947 (Public 
Law 163) shall, with the approval of the Board 
of Education, be eligible to participate in 
such program, and shall if accepted for such 
foreign assignment serve for a period not 
to exceed one calendar year, and shall at the 
conclusion of such service be returned to the 
position which he held before the exchange 
was effected. 

Sec. 2. The Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia is authorized to pay 
the full salary of the educational employee 
of said Board during the time such employee 
is performing teaching duties in a foreign 
country under such exchange program, in 
the same manner and to the same extent as 
if such educational employee were actually 
performing his teaching duties in his regu- 
larly assigned position in the public schools 
of the District of Columbia, and any such 
educational employee participating in such 
program shall for purposes of promotion, 
computation of annual increment, compu- 
tation of service for pension credit, includ- 
ing salary contributions to the pension fund, 
and leave of absence credits, be considered as 
perfo: teaching duties in the schools of 
the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. (a) Each professionally qualified 
person from a foreign country exchanged 
under the provisions of this act with an edu- 
cational employee of the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia shall during the 
period of such exchange serve as a substitute 
for the exchanged teacher and shall be as- 
signed in the public schools of the District 
of Columbia as the Board of Education shall 
determine. Such exchange teacher shall 
serve without compensation for such service 
from the District of Columbia or any agency 
thereof: Provided further, That the term of 
such assignment or exchange shall not ex- 
ceed one calendar year. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any foreign teacher, instructor, or 
professor assigned to duties in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia under 
the provisions of this act shall not be re- 
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quired to take an oath of office or any oath 
of allegiance or loyalty to the United States, 
but shall satisfy the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia as to his personal, 
moral, and professional fitness to teach in 
the public schools of Washington, D. C. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA BOILER INSPECTION ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1126) to amend the Boiler Inspec- 
tion Act of the District of Columbia, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments on page 1, line 8, after the 
word “any”, to strike out “boiler or”, and 
in line 9, after the word “inch”, to insert 
“or boiler”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the 
Boiler Inspection Act of the District of 
Columbia, approved June 25, 1936, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“SEC. 4. No person shall use or cause to 
be used, without first having obtained a cer- 
tificate of inspection from the boiler in- 
Spector, any pressure vessel operating at a 
pressure in excess of 15 pounds per square 
inch or boiler, except (1) boilers in single- 
family dwellings, (2) such heating boilers as 
may be exempted from inspection pursuant 
to regulations prescribed by the Commis- 
sioners by reason of the limited occupancy 
of the buildings in which such heating boil- 
ers are located, and (3) such nondangerous 
pressure vessels as may be exempted from in- 
spection pursuant to regulations prescribed 
by the Commissioners.” 

Sec, 2. The Boiler Inspection Act of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, approved June 25, 1936, is 
amended by striking out the words “steam” 
:nd “unfired” wherever they appear there- 
in, except in section 15. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
KILLING OF STARLINGS IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA—BILL PASSED OVER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2886) to provide for the killing 
of starlings in the District of Columbia, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 7, after the 
word “starling”, to insert “and striking 
out the period and quotation mark after 
the word ‘premises’, inserting a colon 
and the words ‘Provided further, That 
no starling shall be killed except after 
capture by means of trapping’ ”; on page 
2, line 11, after the word “premises”, to 
insert a colon and “Provided further, 
That no starling shall be killed except 
after capture by means of trapping”, and 
on page 2, after line 13, to strike out: 

Sec. 2. That section 3 of said act is 
amended by adding a comma and the word 
“starling” after the word “sparrow” wher- 
ever such word appears in such section so 
that the said section will read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That no person in the District of 
Columbia shall kill any English sparrow, 
starling, or any wild animal suffering from 
injury or disease, by means of any gun, air 
gun, rifle, air rifle, parlor rifle, pistol, revolver, 
or other firearm, without a special written 
permit so to do from such official as the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
may, by regulation or order, from time to 
time charge with that duty, under a penalty 
of five dollars or imprisonment in the work- 
house for not more than thirty days, or both, 
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for each sparrow, starling, or animal so 
killed.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the cuthor of the bill can inform us 
as to the usefulness of starlings in the 
destruction of Japanese beetles, of which 
we have recently read in the newspapers, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I was about 
to suggest that if we later have a bill 
designed to destroy Japanese beetles, we 
shall then be undoing what we kave 
done today. The starling is of very defi- 
nite benefit in the control of the Japa- 
nese beetle. One reascn why the beetles 
are as scarce as they are in this city is 
because the starling is so prevalent. 
When we first started upon legislation to 
provide for the killing of starlings, we 
found that while it would eliminate cer- 
tain things, it would also destroy certain 
other things in the balance of nature. 
I hope the authors of the bill are in 
position to provide something, when this 
is done, to take the place of the starling 
in the natural balance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be offered, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

Mr. TAFT. I object to the bill, for 
the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill, 
as amended, will go over. 


TAX EXEMPTION FOR PROPERTY OF 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE COLONIAL 
DAMES OF AMERICA 


The bill (S. 973) to exempt from taxa- 
tion certain property of the National 
Society of the Colonial Dames of America 
in the District of Columbia, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder whether any 
member of the committee can tell us 
whether a policy covering the exemption 
of educational, charitable, and religious 
organizations located within the District 
of Columbia has been adopted? Per- 
haps the Senator from Maine IMrs. 
SMITH] could supply the answer. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I think I can answer the question. There 
is no fixed policy. All these exemptions 
have been granted, as I understand, by 
special legislation. 

Mr. CAIN. I have raised the question 
only because in the Eightieth Congress 
the committee went on record as indicat- 
ing they would recommend no further 
individual exemptions, until they had an 
opportunity to study the problem in a 
comprehensive way. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I think the 
committee, in reporting this bill, felt 
very definitely that there should be a 
policy, there should be a study made of 
this whole situation, and that other ex- 
emptions of this special type should not 
be granted. 

Mr. CAIN. May we safely assume, 
then, that this special exemption will 
probably be the last of its kind, until a 
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comprehensive policy has been formu- 
lated? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. So long as the 
membership of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia remains as it is 
today, I think it is a safe assumption, 

Mr. CAIN. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That certain property 
in the District of Columbia described as lot 
numbered 801, in square numbered 1285, 
together with the improvements thereon, 
known as premises No. 2715 Q Street 
Northwest, and the furnishings therein, 
owned by the National Society of the Colo- 
nial Dames of America, a corporation organ. 
ized and existing under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, be exempt from taxation, 
national and municipal, so long as the same 
is used for nonprofit purposes 


PROMOTIONS IN MAIL EQUIPMENT 
SHOPS 


The bill (S. 1825) to amend the Postal 
Pay Act of 1945, approved July 6, 1945, 
so as to provide promotions for tempo- 
rary employees of the mail equipment 
shops, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (f) 
of section 18 of the act entitled An act to 
reclassify the salaries of postmasters, offi- 
cers, and employees of the Postal Service; 
to establish uniform procedures for com- 
puting compensation; and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 6, 1945, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Temporary employees in the mail 
equipment shops paid on an annual basis 
shall be paid at the rates of pay of grade 1 
of the position in which employed and 
shall, at the beginning of the quarter follow- 
ing the completion of 1 year’s satisfactory 
service in each pay status, be advanced suc- 
cessively to the rates of pay of the next 
higher grade of such position: Provided, 
That no temporary employee shall be paid 
at a rate higher than that provided herein 
for the highest automatic grade of the posi- 
tion in which he is employed: Provided fur- 
ther, That when a temporary employee is 
appointed to a regular position in the mail 
equipment shops, the employee shall be as- 
signed to a salary grade corresponding to his 
salary as a temporary employee at the time 
of such appointment. Any fractional part 
of a year’s temporary service accumulated 
since the last compensation increase as a 
temporary shall be included with the reg- 
ular service of a regular employee in deter- 
mining eligibility for promotion to the next 
higher grade following appointment to a 
regular position.” 

Sec. 2. Any period of continuous satisfac- 
tory service as a temporary employee in the 
mail equipment shops performed by any such 
temporary employee prior to the effective date 
of this act shall be creditable for a promotion 
to the rates of pay of grade 2 of the position 
in which such temporary employee is em- 
ployed. 

Sec, 3. This act shall become effective at 
the beginning of the quarter following the 
date of enactment. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
IN THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The bill (H. R. 91) to provide for a 
research and development program in 
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the Post Office Department, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


REGULATION OF WHALING 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2080) which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, with amendments on 
page 1, line 3, before the word “That”, 
to insert “Sec. 1.”; on page 6, line 6, 
after the word “by”, to strike out “him” 
and insert “the Secretary”; on page 8, 
line 11, after the word “section”, to strike 
out “7” and insert “8”; in line 14, after 
“Sec. 8.” to insert “(a)”; in the same 
line, after the word “Except”, to strike 
out “as provided in section 6” and insert 
“as to violations defined in clause 3 of 
subsection (a) of section (5)”; on page 
9, after line 2, to strike out: 

(b) All procedures of law relating to the 
seizure, judicial forfeiture, and condemnation 
of a vessel for violation of the customs laws 
and the disposition of such vessel or the pro- 
ceeds from the sale thereof shall apply to 
seizures, forfeitures, and condemnations in- 
curred, or alleged to have been incurred, 
under the provisions of this act insofar as 
such provisions of law are applicable and 
are not inconsistent with this act. 


On page 10, at the beginning of line 
1, to strike out “an officer or trial before 
a court of competent jurisdiction” and 
insert “a justice or judge or any other 
official designated in section 3041 of title 
18 of the United States Code”; in line 
17, after “United States”, to strike out 
“court” and insert “district courts”; on 
page 11, after line 3, to strike out: 

(b) In cases where the person authorized 
to make an arrest or seizure or any court 
of competent jurisdiction finds that the im- 
mediate arrest of the person or seizure of 
whales or whale products would impose an 
unreasonable hardship he or it may issue 
a citation requiring such person to appear 
before the proper official of the court hav- 
ing jurisdiction thereof within a specified 
time; or in the case of property, post such 
citation upon said property and require its 
delivery to such court within such specified 
time. Upon the issuance of such citation 
and the filing in writing or by any other 
available means of communication, of a notice 
thereof with the clerk of the appropriate 
court the person so cited and the property 
so seized and posted shall thereupon be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the court to 
answer the order of the court in such cause. 


In line 19, after the words “order of”, 
to strike out “such court” and insert “a 
court of competent jurisdiction”; in line 
20, after the word “subsection”, to strike 
out “(c)” and insert “(b)”; in line 21, 
after the word “section”, to insert “or, 
if perishable, in the manner prescribed 
by regulations of the Secretary of the 
Interior”; in line 23, before the word 
“Notwithstanding”, to strike out “(c)” 
and insert “(b)”; in the same line, after 
the word “of”, to strike out “28 United 
States Code 2464,” and insert “section 
2464 of title 28 of the United States 
Code”; on page 12, line 1, after the word 
“rem”, to strike out “including that speci- 
fied in subsection (b) of this section,“; 
in line 2, after the word “cause”, to strike 
out “of admiralty jurisdiction”; in line 
6, after the word “a”, to strike out “band” 
and insert “bond”; in the same line, after 
the word “stipulation”, to insert “for 
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double the value of the property”; in line 
7, after the word “sufficient”, to strike 
out “sureties or” and insert “surety to 
be”; in line 8, after the word “approved”, 
to strike out “corporate surety in such 
sum as the court shall order” and insert 
“by a judge of the district court having 
jurisdiction”; on page 13, line 15, after 
the word “enforce”, to strike out the 
comma and “through the Fish and Wild- 
life Service,”; on page 14, line 6, after 
the word “Treasury”, to strike out the 
comma and “through the United States 
Coast Guard,”; on page 15, line 3, after 
the word “including”, to insert “(1)”; 
in line 6, after the word “governments”, 
to insert “and (2)”; in line 7, after the 
word “including”, to insert “(a)”; in line 
10, after the word “amended”, to insert 
“(b)”; in line 11, after the word “the”, 
to strike out “Standardized Government 
Travel Regulations, as amended, the 
Subsistence Expense Act of 1926, as 
amended,” and insert “Travel Expense 
Act of 1949”; in line 14, after (U. S. C., 
title 5, sec. 73b)”, to insert “(c)”; in line 
15, after the word “services”, to insert 
“(d)"; in the same line, after the word 
“offices”, to insert (e).“ 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, what bill 
are we working on now? What calen- 
dar number is it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is Cal- 
endar 820, Senate bill 2080. 

Mr. TOBEY. I merely want to make 
the observation that we have to take a 
good deal on faith, sitting here as we 
are, agreeing to a great many amend- 
ments. It seems to me it is not the way 
to write legislation. The import of the 
amendments is not known to Senators. 
I think it is a dangerous procedure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the bill, of course, was considered 
by the committee, of which the Senator 
is a member. The object of the bill is 
to implement an international agree- 
ment. 

Mr. TOBEY. I appreciate what the 
purpose of the bill is, but 20 or 30 amend- 
ments are being added, of which none 
of the Members have any knowledge at 
all 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. They are 
more or less technical amendments which 
are being proposed to the bill, but they 
are all in accord with the international 
agreement. 

Mr. TOBEY. I have such respect for 
the chairman of the committee that I 
give him blanket power, but I submit 
to Senators we are following a dangerous 
procedure, when we sit here as a body of 
Senators passing on these matters willy 
nilly, including 20 or 30 amendments, 
without knowing their import. I think 
it should bring to our attention some 
need of a change. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Of 
course, it would take a long time if we 
had to explain each one of these tech- 
nical amendments. The purpose of the 
bill is, of course, obvious, and I can say 
with full assurance that none of the 
amendments is out of line with the ob- 
jectives of the bill. They are all en- 
tirely in line with the objectives. The 
purpose of the bill is to carry out an 
international agreement so as to protect 
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animals and fish which are rapidly be- 
coming extinct. 

Mr. TOBEY. I merely submit to the 
chairman that it would have been far 
better if a new bill containing the 
changes but not appearing as amend- 
ments, had been reported by the com- 
mittee, instead of having all these 
amendments which no one knows any- 
thing about. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will continue stating the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The next amendments were on page 
15, line 19, after (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 
5)”, to insert “(f)”; in line 21, after (U. 
S. C., title 41, sec. 5)”, to insert “(g)”; 
in line 22, after the word “materials”, to 
insert “(h)”; in the same line, after the 
word “equipment”, to insert “(i)”, and 
on page 16, line 6, after the word “The”, 
to insert “Whaling Treaty.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, reads as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., Section 1. That this act 
may be cited as the “Whaling Convention 
Act of 1949.“ 

Sec. 2. When used in this act— 

(a) Convention: The word “convention” 
means the International Convention for the 
Regulation of Whaling signed at Washing- 
ton under date of December 2, 1946, by the 
United States of America and certain other 
governments. 

(b) Commission: The word “Commission” 
means the International Whaling Commis- 
sion established by article III of the con- 
vention, 

(c) United States Commissioner: The 
words “United States Commissioner” mean 
the member of the International Whaling 
Commission representing the United States 
of America appointed pursuant to article 
III of the convention and section 3 of this 
act. 

(d) Person: The word “person” denotes 
every individual, partnership, corporation, 
and association subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States. 

(e) Vessel: The word “vessel” denotes 
every kind, type, or description of water 
craft or contrivance subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States used, or capable of 
being used, as a means of transportation. 

(f) Factory ship: The words “factory ship” 
mean a vessel in which or on which whales 
are treated or processed, whether wholly or 
in part. 

(g) Land station: The words “land sta- 
tion” mean a factory on the land at which 
whales are treated or processed, whether 


wholly or in part. 
The words “whale 


(h) Whale catcher: 

catcher” mean a vessel used for pur- 
pose of hunting, Killing, taking, towing, 
holding onto, or scouting for whales. 

(i) Whale products: The words “whale 
products” mean any unprocessed part of a 
whale and blubber, meat, bones, whale oil, 
sperm oil, spermaceti, meal, and baleen. 

(j) Whaling: The word “whaling” means 
the scouting for, hunting, killing, taking, 
towing, holding onto, and fiensing of whales, 
and the possession, treatment, or processing 
of whales or of whale ucts. 

(k) Regulations of the Commission: The 
words “regulations of the Commission” mean 
the whaling regulations in the schedule an- 
nexed to and constituting a part of the con- 
vention in their original form or as modified, 
revised, or amended by the Commission 
from time to time, in pursuance of article 
V of the convention. 

(1) Regulations of the Secretary of the 
Interior: The words “regulations of the Sec- 
retary of the Interlor“ mean such regula- 
tions as may be issued by the Secretary of 
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the Interior, from time to time, in accord- 
ance with sections 11 and 12 of this Act. 

Src. 3. (a) The United States Commis- 
sioner shall be appointed by the President, 
on the concurrent recommendations of the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of the 
Interior, and shall serve at the pleasure of 
the President. 

(b) The President may appoint a Deputy 
United States Commissioner, on the con- 
current recommendations of the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of the Interior. 
The Deputy United States Commissioner shall 
serve at the pleasure of the President and 
shall be the principal technical adviser to 
the United States Commissioner, and shall 
be empowered to perform the duties of the 
Commissioner in case of the death, resigna- 
tion, absence, or illness of the Commissioner, 

(c) The United States Commissioner and 
Deputy Commissioner, although officers of 
the United States Government, shall re- 
ceive no compensation for their services. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of State is author- 
ized, with the concurrence of the Secretary 
of the Interior, to present or withdraw any 
objections on behalf of the United States 
Government to such regulations or amend- 
ments of the schedule to the convention as 
are adopted by the Commission and sub- 
mitted to the United States Government in 
accordance with article V of the convention. 
The Secretary of State is further author- 
ized to receive on behalf of the United 
States Government reports, requests, recom- 
mendations, and other communications of 
the Commission, and to act thereon either 
directly or by reference to the appropriate 
authority. 

Sec. 5. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States (1) to engage in whaling in 
violation of the convention or of any regula- 
tion of the Commission, or of this act, or 
of any regulation of the Secretary of the In- 
terior; (2) to ship, transport, purchase, sell, 
offer for sale, import, export, or have in pos- 
session any whale or whale products taken 
or processed in violation of the convention, 
or of any regulation of the Commission, or 
of this act, or of any regulation of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; (3) to fail to make, 
keep, submit, or furnish any record or report 
required of him by the convention, or by any 
regulation of the Commission, or by any reg- 
ulation of the Secretary of the Interior, or 
to refuse to permit any officer authorized to 
enforce the convention, the regulations of 
the Commission, this act, and the regula- 
tions of the Secretary of the Interior, to in- 
ra such record or report at any reasonable 

me. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any person or 
vessel subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States to do any act prohibited or 
to fail to do any act required by the conven- 
tion, or by this aet, or by any regulation 
adopted by the Commission, or by any regu- 
lation of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 6. (a) No person shall engage in whal- 
ing without first having obtained an appro- 
priate license or scientific permit. Such 
licenses shall be issued by the Secretary of 
the Interior or such officer of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior as may be designated 
by him: Provided, That the Secretary, in 
his discretion and by appropriate regulation, 
may waive the payment of any license fee 
or the requirement that a license first be 
obtained, in connection with the salvage of 
any “Dauhval” or unclaimed dead whale 
found floating or stranded. 

(b) The following licenses and fees shall be 
required for each calendar year or any frac- 
tion thereof and shall be nontransferable 
except under such conditions as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary: 

(1) Land-station license for primary 
processing of whales, $250. 

(2) Land-station license for secondary 
processing of parts of whales delivered to it 
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by a land station licensed as a primary 
processor, $100. 

(3) Factory-ship license for primary proc- 
essing of whales delivered by whale catchers, 
$250. . 

(4) License for any vessel used exclusively 
for transporting whale products from & fac- 
tory ship to a port during the whaling sea- 
son, $100. 

(5) Whale-catcher license, $100. 

(c) All moneys derived from the issuance 
of whaling licenses shall be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States, and no license 
fee shall be refunded by reason of the failure 
of any person to whom a license has been 
issued to utilize the facility in whaling for 
which such license was issued. 

(d) Any person, in making application 
for a license to operate a whale catcher, 
must furnish evidence or affidavit satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary of the Interior that, in 
addition to conforming to other applicable 
laws and regulations, (1) the whale catcher 
is adequately equipped and competently 
manned to engage in whaling in accordance 
with the provisions of the convention, the 
regulations of the Commission, and the reg- 
ulations of the Secretary of the Interior; 
(2) gunners and crews will be compensated 
on some basis that does not depend pri- 
marily on the number of whales taken; and 
(3) no bonus or other partial remuneration 
with relation to the number of whales taken 
shall be paid to gunners and crews in re- 
spect of the taking of any whales, the taking 
of which is prohibited. 

(e) Any person, in making application for 
a license to operate a land station or a fac- 
tory ship must furnish evidence or affidavits 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Interior that, in addition to conforming to 
other applicable laws and regulations, such 
land station or factory ship is adequately 
equipped to comply with provisions of the 
convention, of the regulations of the Com- 
mission, and of the regulations of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior with respect to the 
processing of whales or the manufacture of 
whale products. 

Sec. 7. Any person who fails to make, keep, 
or furnish any catch return, statistical ~ec- 
ord, or any report that may be required by 
the convention, or by any regulation of the 
Commission, or by this act, or by a regula- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, or any 
person who furnishes a false return, record, 
or report, upon conviction, shall be subject to 
such fine as may be imposed by the court 
not to exceed $500, and shall in addition be 
prohibited from whaling, processing, or pos- 
sessing whales and whale products from the 
date of conviction until such time as any 
delinquent return, record, or report shall 
have been submitted or any false return, 
record, or report shall have been replaced by 
a duly certified correct and true return, rec- 
ord, or report to the satisfaction of the court. 
The penalties imposed by section 8 of this 
act shall not be invoked for failure to comply 
with requirements respecting returns, rec- 
ords, and reports. 

Sec. 8. Except as to violations defined in 
clause 3 of subsection (a) of section (5) of 
this act, any person violating any provision 
of the convention, or of any regulation of 
the Commission, or of this act, or of any 
regulation of the Secretary of the Interior 
upon conviction, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or be imprisoned not more than 1 
year, or both. In addition the court may 
prohibit such person from whaling for such 
period of time as it may determine, and may 
order forfeited, in whole or in part, the whales 
taken by such person in whaling during the 
season, or the whale products derived there- 
from or the monetary value thereof. Such 
forfeited whales or whale products shall be 
disposed of in accordance with the direction 
of the court. 

gec. 9. (a) Any duly authorized enforce- 
ment officer or employee of the Fish and Wild- 
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life Servico of the Department of the In- 
terior; any Coast Guard officer; any United 
States marshal or deputy United States mar- 
shal; any customs officer; and any other per- 
son authorized to enforce the provisions of 
the convention, the regulations of the Com- 
mission, this act, and the regulations of the 
Secretary of the Interior, shall have power, 
without warrant or other process but sub- 
ject to the provisions of the convention, to 
arrest any person subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States committing in his pres- 
ence or view a violation of the convention 
or of this act, or of the regulations of the 
Commission, or of the regulations of the 
Secretary of the Interior and to take such 
person immediately for examination before 
a justice or judge or any other official desig- 
nated in section 3041 of title 18 of the United 
States Code; and shall have power, without 
warrant or other process, to search any vessel 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States or land station when he has reasonable 
cause to believe that such vessel or land sta- 
tion is engaged in whaling in violation of the 
provisions of the convention or this act, or 
the regulations of the Commission, or the 
regulations of the Secretary of the Interior. 
Any person authorized to enforce the pro- 
visions of the convention, this act, the regu- 
lations of the Commission, or the regulations 
of the Secretary of the Interior shall have 
power to execute any warrant or process 
issued by an officer or court of competent 
jurisdiction for the enforcement of this act, 
and shall have power with a search warrant 
to search any vessel, person, or place at any 
time, The judges of the United States dis- 
trict courts and the United States commis- 
sioners may, within their respective juris- 
dictions, upon proper oath or affirmation 
showing probable cause, issue warrants in all 
such cases. Subject to the provisions of the 
conyention, any person authorized to enforce 
the convention, this act, the regulations of 
the Commission, and the regulations of the 
Secretary of the Interior may seize, whenever 
and wherever lawfully found, all whales or 
whale products taken, processed, or possessed 
contrary to the provisions of the convention, 
of this act, of the regulations of the Com- 
mission, or of the regulations of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Any property so seized 
shall not be disposed of except pursuant to 
the order of a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion or the provisions of subsection (b) of 
this section, or, if perishable, in the manner 
prescribed by regulations of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 2464 of title 28 of the United States 
Code, when a warrant of arrest or other 
process in rem, is issued in any cause under 
this section, the marshal or other officer 
shall stay the execution of such process, or 
discharge any property seized if the process 
has been levied, on receiving from the claim- 
ant of the property a bond or stipulation for 
double the value of the property with sufi- 
cient surety to be approved by a judge of 
the district court having jurisdiction, con- 
ditioned to deliver the property seized, if 
condemned, without impairment in value or, 
in the discretion of the court, to pay its 
equivalent value in money or otherwise to 
answer the decree of the court in such cause. 
Such bond or stipulation shall be returned 
to the court and judgment thereon against 
both the principal and sureties may be re- 
covered in event of any breach of the con- 
ditions thereof as determined by the court, 

Src. 10. (a) In order to avoid duplication 
in scientific and other programs, the Secre- 
tary of State, with the concurrence of the 
agency, institution, or organization con- 
cerned, may direct the United States Com- 
missioner to arrange for the cooperation of 
agencies of the United States Government, 
and of State and private institutions and 
organizations in carrying out the provisions 
of article IV of the convention. 
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(b) All agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment are authorized, on request of the Com- 
mission, to cooperate ir. the conduct of sci- 
entific and other programs, or to furnish 
facilities and personnel for the purpose of 
assisting the Commission in the performance 
of its duties as prescribed by the convention. 

Sec. 11. Nothing contained in this act shall 
prevent the taking of whales and the con- 
ducting of biological experiments at any time 
for purposes of scientific investigation in ac- 
cordance with scientific permits and regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of the Interior 
or shall prevent the Commission from dis- 
charging its duties as prescribed by the con- 
vention. 

Sec. 12. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized and directed to administer and 
enforce all of the provisions of this act and 
regulations issued pursuant thereto and all 
of the provisions of the convention and of 
the regulations of the Commission, except to 
the extent otherwise provided for in this act, 
in the convention, or in the regulations of 
the Commission. In carrying out such func- 
tions he is authorized to adopt such regula- 
tions as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes and objectives of the convention, 
the regulations of the Commission, this act, 
and with the concurrence of the Secretary 
of State, to cooperate with the duly author- 
ized officials of the govérnment of any party 
to the convention. 

(b) Enforcement activities under the pro- 
visions of this act relating to vessels engaged 
in whaling and subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States primarily shall be the 
responsibility of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in cooperation with the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

(c) The Secretary of the Interior may au- 
thorize officers and employees of the coastal 
States of the United States to enforce the 
provisions of the convention, or of the regu- 
lations of the Commission, or of this act, 
or of the regulations of the Secretary of the 
Interior. When so authorized such officers 
and employees may function as Federal law- 
enforcement officers for the purposes of this 
act. 

Sec. 13. Regulations of the Commission ap- 
proved and effective in accordance with sec- 
tion 4 of this act and article V of the con- 
vention shall be submitted for appropriate 
action or publication in the Federal Register 
by the Secretary of the Interior and shall 
become effective with respect to all persons 
and vessels subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States in accordance with the terms 
of such regulations and the provisions of 
article V of the convention. 

Sec. 14. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated from time to time, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of the conven- 
tion and of this act, including (1) contribu- 
tions to the Commission for the United 
States share of any joint expenses of the 
Commission agreed by the United States and 
any of the other contracting governments, 
and (2) the expenses of the United States 
Commissioner and his staff, including (a) 
personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia and elsewhere, without regard to the 
civil-service laws and the Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended; (b) travel expenses 
without regard to the Travel Expense Act 
of 1949 and section 10 of the act of March 
3, 1933 (U. S. C., title 5, sec. 73b); (c) trans- 
portation of things, communication services; 
(d) rent of offices; (e) printing and binding 
without regard to section 11 of the act of 
March 1, 1919 (U. S. C., title 44, sec. 111), 
and section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (U. 
S. C., title 41, sec. 5); (f) stenographic and 
other services by contract, if deemed nec- 
essary, without regard to section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5); 
(g) supplies and materials; (h) equipment; 
(i) purchase, hire, operation, maintenance, 
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and repair of aircraft, motor vehicles (in- 
cluding passenger-carrying vehicles), boats, 
and research vessels. 

Sec. 15. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any cir- 
cumstances or persons shall be held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the act and 
the applicability of such provision to other 
circumstances or persons shall not be affected 
thereby. 

Sec. 16. The Whaling Treaty Act of May 
1, 1936 (49 Stat. 1246; 16 U. S. C. 901-915), 
is hereby repealed and the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to refund any part 
of a license fee paid under said act that is in 
excess of the license fee required under this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

VERMEJO RECLAMATION PROJECT, 
NEW MEXICO 


The bill (S. 1382) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Vermejo recla- 
mation project, New Mexico, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to have a brief explanation of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, there 
is on the calendar order No. 837, 
House bill 3788, with reference to the 
same subject, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be substituted for the Senate 
hill and be considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Reserving the 
right to object, I should like an expla- 
nation of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. This is a bill to re- 
habilitate the Vermejo Dam, which, had 
it been previously reconstructed, proba- 
bly would not be in such bad condition. 
It was constructed in approximately 1886. 
The expenditure involved is fully reim- 
bursable. Had the dam been built within 
the past 20 or 30 years it would have been 
somewhat different in design. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I have no objec- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 3788) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Vermejo reclamation 
project, New Mexico, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 1382 is indefinitely 
postponed. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CER- 
TAIN ALIENS 


The resolution (S. Con. Res. 58) fav- 
oring the suspension of deportation of 
certain aliens was considered and agreed 
to as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Congress favors the 
suspension of deportation in the case of each 
alien hereinafter named, in which case the 
Attorney General has suspended deportation 
for more than 6 months. 

Alcantar, Raymundo, 
2 Almida, Leandro or Leandro 
Rodriguez Almida or Leandro Armeida. 

. Alvarez, Maria Arias or Maria 


Arias. 
Anastasiadou, Theodora or 
Theodora Anastasiandes. 
Arias-Preciado, Cipriano. 
, Atilano, Juana or Juana Atilano 


de la Rosa. 
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Bacica, Sime Fran or Sam Frank 


Barreira, Joao Domingues. 
Bartley, Anthony Charles. 
Beinner, Leah or Leah or Lillian 
Stein or Leie Staigrud. 
„ Bouza y Franco, Luciano or 

Luciano Bouza Franco or Luciano Boyza 
Franco or Luciano Bouza or Bonza. 
Cackowski, Joseph John. 
Callaghan, June (nee Tipping). 
Carlson, Charles Eglert or 
Charles Karlson. 
, Cervantes, Feliciano Zavala or 
Antonio Zavala Cervantes or Feliciano Cer- 
vantes-Zavala or Antonio Cervantes. 
Chaghlassian, Hagop. 
Chesimard, Paule Bertrand (nee 


Saffache). 

Choi, Juam or Choi Jum or 

Chan Choy or Chui Cham. 

Chu, Philip Mei. 

Chu, Esther Li Tang. 

Cioch, John or Jan. 

Clarke, Alton Hiott Alva. 
Coukos, Maria (nee Var- 

beridou). 

Cox, Thomas or Tom Cox. 

Critikos, Anthony Alexander. 
Czaplicki, Dominika (nee Lo- 


Dagnino, Giuseppe. 

Da Silva, Manuel Henriques. 
Davidian, Azneve or Azneve 
Yeghazarian or Egazarian or Azneve Kuder- 
ian. 

de Gonzalez, Rafaela Lozoya. 
De La Rosa, Eleno or Eleno De 
La Rosa-Cervantes or Elano De La Rosa. 

De Meo, Raffaele Joseph or 
or Joe) de Meo. 

Donohue, Alicia Margarita (nee 


Ralp 


Barrales). 

Dornhelm, Kurt or Kenneth 
Dorn 

Emcken, Carl Christian. 
Evanoff, George Demo. 

Evans, Leslie Anthony or Leslie 
Anthony Legg. 

, Fagundes, Helio Avelar or Helio 
Da Silva 

Falkner, Mabel (nee Cowan). 
Firth-Hand, John Frederick. 
Floris, Theodore (alias Gust 
Panos). 

Freeman, Terence (alias Ter- 
ence Maduro). 


„ Georgiades, Kalliroe George 
(nee Kalliroe Kakoutis). 
Goes, Jacinto or Jacinto De 


Goes or Jesse Goes. 
Eee. Halkias, Michael Thomas. 
Hanson, James Alfred or James 
A. Hanson or James Hanson. 
Eos, Heckman, Anders August. 
„ Hernandez, Junior, Alfred 
William or Alfredo Guillermo Del Corazon 
De Jesus or Hernandez Y Sariol or Alfred 
Hernandez, Junior. 
Hernandez-Navarro, Jose. 
Janczewski, Marian or Marian 
Jackowski or Jancio Grom. 

Jenkins, Edward or Isidore 


Dubrotisky. 
Jensen, Pascuala Aguinaldo. 
Junghans, Carl Friedrich 


Walter. 

, Kaufman, Ray nee Radowitz or 
Ray Radowitz Kaufman. 

Konstantinos, Constantinos 
Psarelles or Gust Psarelis. 

Koukoltsios, Constantine. 
Lahm, Ludwig or Ludvig Lahm 
or Louis Lahm. 

Lapadat, Julian. 

Lau, Chik or Chick or Lau Kan. 
Lau, Chok, also known as Harry 
Chok or Harry Chok Lau. 

, Lau, Lal Yung Wong also known 
as Lau Wong Yung Lai or Lai Yong (Yung) 
Wong or Wong Lae Yung or Daisy Wong. 

Lau, Wai Chuen Lillian. 
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— Lind, Egil Frode or Frode Lind 
or E Frode Lind. 


X Lopez, Alejo or Alejo Lopez 
Lopez or Jose Guvarra. 
Lorenz, Agnes (nee De Freitas), 
Luciano, Carlo. 
Ece. Magallanes-Perez, Julio. 
Mancuso, Francesco. 

Manning, Raymond Fred or 
Raymond Frederick Leaford Manning or 
Raymond or Ray Frederick Manning. 

„ Marrale, Antonino or Antonio 


Marrale. 
| Masongsong, Buenaventura 
Garcia. 

Esse. Masongsong, Luisa Lopez or 
Maria Luisa Lopez Masongsong, or Maris 
Luisa Moreno. 

„Mercier, Louis Lucien. 

Erceg Mielke, Willy Paul or William 
Paul Mielke. 

2 Mitchell, Pamela Lillian. 
Mitchell, Peter John. 

Molaro, Luigi. 
Moldenhauer, Christian Henry 
(alias Christ Moldenhauer). 

881155 Monarez-Granados, Alfredo or 
e. 

, McCornack, Vera Noelle. 
Nicholoff, Petra (nee Stoy- 


anoff). 
Olsen, Erling Stoltenberg. 
Palmer, Chrysanthe or Chry- 
santhe Coulouvari (nee Menti). 

, Papamanolakis, Aristides or 
Aristides Demitrios Papamanolakis. 

Paul, Evdoxia or Evdoxia Sita- 
polous, Evdoxia Sotopoulou. 

, Prado-Ruiz, Ramon or Ramon 
Prado or Raymond Prado. 

Racanelli, Michelangelo 

(Michael Angelo) or Michael Angelo Rag- 
nelle. 


Eee. Rivera-Marquez, Andres or 
Andres Marquez-Rivera. 
Erg. Rivera-Ortiz, Jose Jesus Pedro, 
Rivera-Ortiz. 
Robiolle, Jean (John) Georges. 


Rosellini, Guido (alias James 


or Ped 


Roll). 

„ Saragiotis, Despina (nee Des- 
pina Ioannis Demarelis). 

„ Savrides, Sophia (nee Sophia 
Kr ) 


Schraps, Paul Kurt. 
Shang, Ting Lin. 
Shang, Lily Wen Shun Tang 
(nee Wen Shun Tang or T'ang or Talitha). 
hee. Tom, or Tom Tiu Gook. 
„ Shimizu, Teisuki Taro, or Taro 
Smeesu or Frank Shimizer or William Smeesu 
or William Sato or William T. Smeesu. 
Eee. Slater, Gerald Frederick. 
Snook, Eugene Mayton. 
„ Sobek, Tomas Juraj, or Thomas 
George Sobek. 
Soong, Ts An, or Tsau A. Soong. 
Soong, Ji Ing, or Ji Ing Woo 
Soong (nee Woojih Tung). 
Soto, Apolonio. 
Soto, Dolores. 
Soto-Arvizu, Jorge, 
Carrion-Gonzalez. 
Soto-Patino, Felisiano, or Feli- 
ciano Patino-Soto. 
Sucic, Ferdinand. 
Sutcliffe, Daisy Elizabeth (nee 


or Juan 


Ting, Johagnes, or John Ting. 
Torrisi, Pietra Giovanna. 
Tsao, Makepeace Uho. 
Tsembeli, Nicholas John. 
Ungar, Theodore. 
Urrutia, Elmer, or Elmer Urrutia 
Y Herrera or Elmer Urrutia Herrera. 
Eee, Valdes, Maria Luisa (nee Gutier- 
rez or Luisa M. Valdes or Valdis nee Maria 
Luisa Gutierrez or Maria Luisa Valdes or 
Guiterrez or Gutierrez or Luisa Maria Valdes 
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or Maria L. Valdes or Maria L. Vda De Valdes 
or Maria Luisa Gutierrez Vda De Valdes or 
Ma Luisa Gutierrez Valdis, and others). 
Valladaves, Roberto Ignacio. 
Vallianos, Georgios, or George 


Vallianos. 
, Vasquez, 
Adolfo Vasquez. z 
x Uasu, George Elay. 
Vera, Eusebio. 
Vega, Ramon. 
Velasquez-Rapia, Jesus. 
x , Vrahnas, George Andrew (alias 
Harry Panos). 
„ Vrakas, Galliroe Constentine or 
Kalliroy Vrakas or Mangas (nee Zahariadou). 
, Watters, Luz Costales or Luz 
Abraham or Luz Costales. 
a, Weidmann, Emilia Santos or 
Emilia Santos. 
|, Yager, Henry or Hyman Yager 
y William Yager. 
d, Yang, Ju Chin. 
$. Young, Kenneth Chung Kuen 


Adolfo Duarte, or 


Ziebell, Detlev Guenter. 
Ziemak, Marian Cybulski. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR CERTAIN OFFICIAL 
TRAVEL IN PRIVATELY OWNED AUTO- 
MOBILES 


The bill (S. 51) to amend title 28, 
United States Code, section 962, so as to 
authorize reimbursement for official 
travel by privately owned automobiles by 
officers and employees of the courts of 
the United States and of the adminis- 
trative office of the United States courts 
at a rate not exceeding 7 cents per mile 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
bill was reported favorably, without 
amendment, on August 1, by the subcom- 
mittee, consisting of the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. McGrats], the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor], and the junior Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. JENNER]. It was unani- 
mously approved by the full committee 
on the same date. This action was taken 
on the theory that the enactment of the 
bill was necessary to bring the mileage 
allowed to officers and employees of 
United States courts in line with the 
allowances of other employees of the 
Government. I find that these particu- 
lar employees are covered by the provi- 
sions of another law which was recently 
enacted, and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that Senate bill 51 be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MRS. HARRIETT PATTERSON ROGERS 


The bill (H. R. 637) for the relief of 
Mrs. Harriett Patterson Rogers was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 48) to amend title 28, 
United States Code, section 456, so as to 
increase to $15 per day the limit on sub- 
sistence expenses aJowed to justices and 
judges traveling while attending court 
or transacting official business at places 
other than their official stations, and to 
authorize reimbursement for such travel 
by privately owned automobiles at the 
rate of 7 cents per mile, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. TOBEY. Over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


ELZA FRIEDRYCH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 874) for the relief of Elza Fried- 
rych, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 


That, in the administration of the immi- 
gration and naturalization laws, the Attor- 
ney General be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to permit Elza Friedrych, who 
was admitted temporarily into the United 
States on January 31, 1948, at St. Albans, Vt., 
to reside in the United States as a temporary 
visitor for a period not to exceed 2 years 
from the date of enactment hereof. If dur- 
ing such period the Attorney General finds 
that the said Elza Friedrych has been adopted 
in the United States by a responsible citizen 
or citizens of the United States, he is hereby 
authorized and directed to record her lawful 
admission for permanent residence as of 
the date of her lawful temporary entry into 
the United States on January 31, 1948, if she 
is found to be admissible under the provi- 
sions of the immigration laws other than 
those relating to quotas and upon payment 
of head tax and visa fee. When the Attor- 
ney General records the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of the said Elza Fried- 
rych as herein provided, he shall communi- 
cate that fact to the Secretary of State who 
shall thereupon instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from the 
nonpreference category of the quota for Po- 
land for the first year that said quota is 
available. 

Sec. 2. In the event that the Attorney 
General finds that the said Elza Friedrych 
has not been adopted in the United States 
by a responsible citizen or citizens of the 
United States during the aforesaid period, 
he shall direct her to depart from the United 
States and upon her failure to do so she shall 
be deported in the same manner as provided 
for in sections 19 and 20 of the Immigration 
Act of February 5, 1917, as amended (8 
U. S. C., 155, 156). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT 


The bill (S. 938) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy throughout the Unit- 
ed States,” approved July 1, 1898, and 
acts amendatory thereof and supplemen- 
tary thereto, was announced as next in 
order. 8 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I wonder if 
the sponsor of this bill will explain to 
the Senate why section 982 of the bill 
limits the appraisal of bankrupt prop- 
erty to one appraisal, whereas, under 
section 75 of the existing law, more than 
one appraisal can be had through the 
court, in its discretion. This bill seems 
to be a departure from the well-estab- 
lished principle of the bankruptcy law. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It was a matter of 
serious consideration by the committee 
whether there should be one or two ap- 
praisals. The committee decided on one 
appraisal. It was a matter of policy es- 
tablished by the committee. That was 
after long and very serious and studious 
consideration. 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. What was the 
reason for the decision of the commit- 
tee? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I cannot give any 
more reason than the establishment of 
a policy by the subcommittee and by the 
committee. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
under section 1008 of the bill, at page 35, 
it is provided that the debtor shall pay 
4 percent interest on unpaid balances, 
rather than rent, when redeeming his 
property. This also is a departure from 
the fixed practice under the bankruptcy 
law. I wonder if the Senator from Ne- 
vada will explain that. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That was the other 
big question involved in the study of this 
bill, and out of it came the establishment 
of the policy announced by the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment on page 
16, line 4, after the word “the”, to strike 
out “doctor’s” and insert “debtor’s” so ag 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That subdivision (c) of 
section 75 of the act entitled “An act to eS- 
tablish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” approved 
July 1, 1898, as amended, is hereby amendet 
and incorporated as chapter XVI of such act 
to read as follows: 

“CHAPTER XVI—FARMER-DEBTOR RELIEF 

“ARTICLE I—CONSTRUCTION 


“Sec. 901. The provisions of this chapter 
shall apply exclusively to proceedings under 
this chapter. 

“Sec. 902. The provisions of chapters I to 
VII, inclusive, of this act shall, insofar as 
they are not inconsistent or in conflict with 
the provisions of this chapter, apply in pro- 
ceedings under this chapter. For the pur- 
poses of such application, provisions relating 
to ‘bankrupts’ shall be deemed to relate also 
to ‘debtors,’ and ‘bankruptcy proceedings’ or 
‘proceedings in bankruptcy’ shall be deemed 
to include proceedings under this chapter. 
For the purposes of such application, the date 
of the filing of the petition in bankruptcy 
shall be taken to be the date of the filing of 
an original petition under section 922 of this 
act, and the date of adjudication shall be 
taken to be the date of approval of a petition 
filed under section 921 or 922 of this act, ex- 
cept where an adjudication had previously 
been entered. 


“ARTICLE II—DEPINITIONS 


“Sec. 906. For the purposes of this chapter, 
unless inconsistent with the context— — 

“(1) ‘claims’ shall include all claims of 
whatever character against the debtor or his 
property, whether or not such claims are 
provable as debts under section 63 of this 
act, and whether secured or unsecured, 
liquidated or unliquidated, fixed or con- 
tingent; 

“(2) ‘creditor’ shall mean the holder of any 
claim; 

“(3) ‘debtor’ shall mean a farmer who files 
a petition under this chapter; 

“(4) ‘debts’ shall include all claims; 

“(5) ‘executory contracts’ shall include un- 
expired leases of real property; 

“(6) ‘farmer’ shall mean an individual 
primarily bona fide engaged in producing 
products of the soil, or in dairy farming, or 
in the production of poultry or livestock, or 
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in the production of poultry or livestock prod- 
ucts in their unmanufactured state, and the 
principal part of whose gross income is de- 
rived from any one or more of such opera- 
tions, whether so engaged personally or as a 
tenant or by tenants, and shall include the 
executor, administrator, or personal repre- 
sentative of the estate of any such deceased 
person so engaged at the time of his death 
in one or more of the foregoing operations. 
The provisions of this chapter shall be heid 
to apply also to partnerships, to common, 
entirety, joint, or community ownerships, or 
to farming corporations where at least 75 
percent of the stock is owned by actual 
farmers; 

“(7) ‘petition’ shall mean a petition filed 
in a court of bankruptcy or with its clerk, 
by a debtor praying for the benefits of this 
chapter; 

“(8) ‘period of redemption’ shall include 
any State moratorium, whether established 
by legislative enactment or executive procla- 
mation, or where the period of redemption 
has been extended by judicial decree or as 
provided elsewhere in this chapter; 

“(9) ‘plan’ shall mean a plan for a com- 
position or extension, or both, proposed in a 
proceedings under this chapter; and 

(10) ‘property’ of a debtor shall include 
all his property, real or personal, wherever 
located, of every kind and nature, including 
but not limited to his interests in contracts 
for purchase, contracts for deed, conditional 
sales contracts, rights or equities of redemp- 
tion, right under trust deeds given as se- 
curity, rights within a period of redemption 
which has not expired, rights under trust 
deeds which have not become absolute, rights 
existing in case of sale which has not been 
confirmed or where a deed pursuant to sale 
has not been delivered. 

“Sec. 907. Creditors or any class of them 
shall be deemed to be ‘affected’ by a plan only 
if their or its interests shall be materially 
and adversely affected thereby. In the event 
of controversy, the court shall, after hearing 
upon notice, summarily determine whether 
any creditor or class of creditors is so af- 
fected. 


“ARTICLE III—JURISDICTION, POWERS, AND 
DUTIES OF THE COURT 


“Sec. 911. Where not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this chapter, the court in 
which the petition is filed shall, for the pur- 

of this chapter, have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the debtor and his property, wherever 
located. 

“Sec, 912. Prior to the approval of a peti- 
tion, the jurisdiction, powers, and duties of 
the court and of its officers, where not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this chap- 
ter, shall be the same as in a bankruptcy 
proceeding before adjudication. 

“Sec. 913. Upon the approval of a petition, 
the jurisdiction, powers, and duties of the 
court and of its officers, where not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this chapter, 
shall be the same as in a bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding upon adjudication. 

“Spc. 914. Upon the approval of a petition 
under this chapter, the court may, in addi- 
tion to the jurisdiction, powers, and duties 
hereinabove and elsewhere in this chapter 
conferred and imposed upon it— 

“(1) permit the rejection of executory con- 
tracts of the debtor, upon notice to the 
parties to such contracts and to such other 
parties in interest as the court may desig- 
nate; and 

“(2) upon cause shown before the expira- 
tion of any time which under this chapter 
the court is required or permitted to fix for 
any purpose, extend such time upon such 
terms as the court may deem proper: Pro- 
vided, however, That is no circumstances 
shall the court extend the period prescribed 
in section 947, 986, 996, 1006, or 1007 of this 
act, 

“Src. 915. Whenever notice is to be given 
under this chapter, if not otherwise speci- 
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fied hereunder, the court shall designate the 
time within which, the persons to whom, 
the form and manner in which the notice 
shall be given, and the contents of the no- 
tice. Any notice to be given under this 
chapter may be combined, whenever feasi- 
ble, with any other notice or notices to be 
given under this chapter. 

“Sec. 916. The judge may transfer a pro- 
ceeding under this chapter to a court of 
bankruptcy in any other district, regardless 
of the residence of the debtor, if the inter- 
ests of the parties will be best served by 
such transfer. 

“Src. 917. Where a petition is filed by the 
executor, administrator, or personal repre- 
sentative of the estate of a deceased debtor, 
the consent of the court in which such 
estate is pending shall not be required. 

“Sec. 918. Where not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this chapter, the jurisdiction 
of appellate courts shall be the same as in a 
bankruptcy proceeding. 

“ARTICLE IV—PETITION, APPROVAL, AND STAY 

“Sec. 921. A debtor may file a petition un- 
der this chapter in a pending bankruptcy 
proceeding either before or after his adjudi- 
cation. 

“Src. 922. If no bankruptcy proceeding is 
pending, a debtor may file an original peti- 
tion under this chapter with the court in 
whose territorial jurisdiction he has resided 
or the principal part of his farming opera- 
tions have occurred for the preceding 6 
months or for a longer portion of the preced- 
ing 6 months than in any other jurisdiction. 
The filing of such petition shall be accom- 
panied by payment to the clerk of a filing fee 
of $45, to be distributed by him as in the 
case of a bankruptcy proceeding. 

“Sec. 923. A petition filed under this chap- 
ter shall state— 

“(1) that the debtor is insolvent or unable 
to pay his debts as they mature and that 
he desires to avail himself of the benefits of 
this chapter; and 

“(2) the nature and status of all pending 
proceedings affecting the property of the 
debtor known to him and the courts in which 
they are pending. 

“Sec. 924. The petition shall be filed in 
triplicate and be accompanied in triplicate 
by— 

“(1) a statement of the executory con- 
tracts of the debtor; 

“(2) the schedules and statement of affairs, 
if not previously filed, including a statement 
of rights of redemption which have not ex- 
pired and rights under trust deeds which 
have not become absolute, and of deeds which 
have not been confirmed or delivered, and 
the property affected thereby; and 

“(3) where a petition is filed by the legal 
representative of the estate of a deceased 
debtor, copies of his appointment by the 
probate court, of which the original shall be 
certified. 

“Sec. 925. Upon the filing of a petition by 
a debtor the judge shall enter an order ap- 
proving the petition if satisfied that it com- 
plies with the requirements of this chapter 
or, if not so satisfied, dismissing it for want 
of jurisdiction. 

“Sec. 926. A petition shall not be dismissed 
under section 925 of this act because of the 
distressed financial conditions of the debtor, 
or because there is no reasonable expectation 
of his financial rehabilitation, or because he 
may have no equity in his property above 
the encumbrances and other liens against it, 
or because of any other ground of like nature. 

“Sec. 927. In addition to the applicable 
relief of section 11 of this act and the relief 
elsewhere provided under this chapter, the 
filing of a petition by a debtor shall, for the 
purposes of a proceeding under this chapter, 
operate as a stay of a prior pending bank- 
ruptcy, mortgage foreclosure or equity re- 
ceivership proceeding and of any act or other 
proceeding to enforce a lien against any of 
the debtor’s property, including the sale of 
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any of the debtor’s property under the terms 
of any mortgage, pledge, or deed of trust, 
and of the commencement or continuation 
of any act, sult, or proceeding against the 
debtor or his property until dismissal of the 
petition under section 925 of this act, or, if 
not dismissed, then until final decree dis- 
missing or closing the proceeding under this 
chapter: Provided, however, That in the case 
of any property of a debtor not retained in 
his possession or not redeemed by him, as 
provided under this chapter, or being ad- 
ministered by his trustee appointed under 
this chapter, upon the application of a 
creditor holding an encumbrance on such 
property, lawfully enforceable except for the 
foregoing stay, the court may, after ngaring 
upon notice to the debtor, the e, the 
creditor holding the en brance and such 
other parties as the Court may designate, 
vacate the stay affecting such property, upon 
such terms and conditions as the court, in 
its opinion, may deem proper with a view 
to the rights of the creditor holding the 
encumbrance and the interests of the estate. 

“Sec. 928. Where as to any property of the 
debtor, the period of redemption has not ex- 
pired or the right under a deed of trust has 
not become absolute or a sale has not been 
confirmed or the deed has not been delivered, 
at the time of the filing of the petition, the 
period of redemption shall be extended, the 
confirmation of sale shall be stayed or the 
delivery of the deed shall be withheld for 
the period necessary for the purpose of carry 
ing out the provisions of this chapter. 

“ARTICLE V-PROCEEDINGS SUBSEQUENT TO 

APPROVAL OF PETITION 

“Sec. 931, Upon approval of a petition, the 
judge may refer the proceeding to a referee, 

“Src. 932. Upon approval of a petition, the 
court shall promptly appoint three com- 
petent and disinterested appraisers, who shall 
be residents of the county where the prin- 
cipal part of the debtor's property is located, 
who shall inventory separately, as far as 
practicable, all of the {tems of real and per- 
sonal property belonging to the debtor and 
appraise each item at its then fair and rea- 
sonable market value. 

“Sec. 933. The appraisers shall file with the 
court a report of their inventory and ap- 
praisal, under oath, within 10 days after the 
date of receipt of notice of their appoint- 
ment, or within such further time as the 
court may, for cause shown, allow. 

“Sec. 934. Within 10 days after filing of 
such report, or within such further time as 
the court may for cause shown allow, the 
debtor shall file with the court— 

“(1) his claim of exemption; 

%) a statement of the unexempt prop- 
erty, or such integral part or parcel thereof, 
and of the encumbered exempt property, 
possession of which he desires to retain for 
the purposes of the proceeding under this 
chapter; and 

3) the offer of, and the terms of, pay- 
ments to be made by him on the appraised 
value of such property. 

“Sec. 935. Upon compliance by the debtor 
with the provisions of section 934 of this 
act, the court shall promptly call a meeting 
of creditors upon at least 10 days’ notice 
by mail to the debtor and all creditors. 

“Sec. 936. The notice of such meeting shall 
specify the purposes of the meeting, which 
shall include consideration of the report of 
the appraisers, the setting apart of the 
debtor’s exemptions and the fixing of the 
amount and the terms of payments to be 
paid by the debtor upon the appraised value 
of the property to be retained by him. 

“Sec. 937. The notice of such meeting shall 
also be accompanied by— 

“(1) a summary of the scheduled liabili- 
ties; 

“(2) a list of the names of the 10 largest 
general unsecured creditors and the 10 largest 
secured creditors, their addresses, and the 
scheduled amount owing to each of them, 
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and, in the case of the secured creditors, the 
nature of the security held by each of them; 

“(3) a list of the names of the unsecured 
creditors, entitled to priority, their addresses, 
and the nature and amount of the priority 
owing to each of them, as scheduled; 

“(4) a brief summary of the report of the 
appraisers; 

“(5) a brief summary of the debtor's claim 
of exemptions; and 

“(6) a brief summary of the property, pos- 
session of which is requested to be retained 
by the debtor, the valuation of such prop- 
erty as fixed by the report of the appraisers, 
and the terms of payment thereof offered by 
the debtor. 

“Sec. 938. At such meeting of creditors and 
at all adjournments thereof, and at all hear- 
ings under this chapter, the judge or referee 
shall preside. 

“Sec. 939. At such meeting of creditors or 
at any adjournment thereof— 

“(1) the court shall examine the debtor 
or cause him to be examined, and hear wit- 
nesses on any matters relevant to the pro- 
ceedings; 2 

“(2) the creditors, exclusive of the cred- 
itors disqualified to vote for a trustee under 
section 44 of this act, such grounds of dis- 
qualification to apply also to the secured 
creditors, may appoint a committee of not 
less than three creditors, which committee 
may consult and advise with the court and 
submit any question in connection with or 
affecting any matter relevant to the proceed- 
ings; and 

“(3) the court may, at any time before 
the entry of the order under section 947 of 
this act, enter an order temporarily retaining 
the debtor in possession of his property, or 
any integral part or parcel thereof, and shall 
fix the payments to be paid on the appraised 
value by the debtor during such period. 

“Sec. 940. At such meeting of creditors, or 
at any adjournment thereof, the creditors, 
exclusive of the creditors disqualified as pro- 
vided in paragraph (2) of section 939 of this 
act, may appoint a trustee. No individual 
shall be eligible to appointment as a trustee 
unless he is (a) a resident of the county 
where the principal part of the debtor's prop- 
erty is located; (b) familiar with agricultural 
conditions therein; (c) not engaged in the 
farm-mortgage business, the business of fi- 
nancing farmers or transactions in agricul- 
tural commodities, or of furnishing agricul- 
tural supplies; and (d) not a relative of, or 
associated in business with, any creditor. 
If the creditors do not appoint a trustee, 
or if the trustee so appointed fails to qualify 
as provided in this act, the court shall make 
the appointment. Such trustee shall— 

“(1) administer the unexempt property of 
the debtor, possession of which is not re- 
tained or continued to be retained by the 
debtor under this chapter; 

“(2) receive all moneys under this chap- 
ter paid by the debtor or coming into the 
estate and disburse and distribute the same 
as provided in this chapter; and 

“(3) when so authorized by the court as 
provided in section 968 of this act, supervise 
the farming operations of the debtor. 

“Sac. 941. At such meeting of creditors, or 
at any adjournment thereof, the court shall 
set apart the exemptions of the debtor: 
Provided, however, That the court shall su- 
pervise and control the encumbered exempt 
property to be retained by the debtor for the 
purposes of the proceedings under this 
chapter. 

“Sec. 942. At such meeting of creditors, or 
at any adjournment thereof, the court shall 
hear and determine the objections, if any, to 
the report of the appraisers and shall enter 
an order approving, modifying, or disapprov- 
ing such report. In case of disapproval, the 
court shall, after hearing, upon notice to the 
debtor and all creditors, enter an order, in ac- 
cordance with the proof, determining the 
then fair and reasonable market value of the 
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property. A person aggrieved by the order 
entered by a referee may, within 20 days after 
the entry of the order, file a petition to review 
the same in the manner provided in this 
act. 

“Sec. 943, The order establishing or de- 
termining the value of the property as pro- 
vided in section 942 of this act, when it has 
become final, shall be a conclusive deter- 
mination of the valuation of the property 
and be binding upon all parties affected. 

“Sec. 944. At such meeting of creditors, 
or at any adjournment thereof, the court 
shall fix, pursuant to the provisions of this 
chapter, fair and reasonable installment pay- 
ments to be paid by the debtor on the ap- 
praised value of such property, including 
encumbered exempt property, possession of 
which he requests to retain under paragraph 
(2) of section 934 of this act, and shall fix 
the periods of payment thereof, either quar- 
terly, seminannually, or annually, and how 
payable, either in advance or at the end of 
such period, 

“Sec. 945. a. In fixing such payments, the 
court shall— 

“(1) apportion and allocate, so far as prac- 
ticable, the amount of the payment to the 
integral parts or parcels of the property, sub- 
ject to specific liens; 

“(2) give due consideration to the ap- 
praised value of the debtor’s property, the 
customary rental value of property of the 
same general character located in the com- 
munity in which the debtor's property is 
located, the actual net income and earning 
capacity of the debtor’s property, its de- 
preciation or deterioration by reason of use 
or age, and such other factors which the 
court may consider essential in- arriving at 
fair and reasonable installment payments; 
and 

“(3) give due consideration, in fixing the 
periodic payments, to the debtor's ability to 
pay, whether quarterly, semiannually, or an- 
nually, in advance or at the end of such 
period. 

“b, Such payments, and payments made 
under sections 948 and 949 shall be used, first, 
for the payment of taxes, insurance, and up- 
keep of the property from which the income 
was derived, and the remainder shall be dis- 
tributed as provided in sections 1028 and 
1029 of this chapter, any distribution to 
creditors to be applied on the value estab- 
lished as provided in this chapter. 

“Sec, 946. The court may, during the period 
of retention of the property by the debtor, 
increase or decrease the amount of the in- 
stallment payments on the appraised value 
or change the period or terms of payment, 
or both, where it shall be made to appear, 
after hearing upon at least 10 days’ notice by 
mail to the debtor and all creditors, that the 
circumstances of the debtor so warrant or 
require, 

“Sec. 947. Upon fixing the installment 
payments, as provided in section 944 of 
this act, the court shall forthwith there- 
upon enter an order continuing the debtor 
in possession of the property for which the 
installment payments are fixed, with author- 
ity to manage and operate the same in con- 
nection with the farming operations, for a 
period of 3 years from the date of the entry 
of such order or such further time as pro- 
vided in sections 996 and 1007 of this act, 
subject, however, at all times to the super- 
vision and control of the court and to such 
terms and conditions as the court may from 
time to time prescribe pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this chapter. The court may re- 
quire the debtor to file reports of the farm- 
ing operations at such intervals as it may 
designate and in such form and containing 
such information as it may prescribe. 

“Sec. 948. Upon its own motion or upon 
application of any creditor, the court may, 
after hearing upon at least 10 days’ notice 
by mail to the debtor and all creditors, re- 
quire the debtor to make payments in addi- 
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tion to the fixed installment payments as 
provided in section 944 of this act and, in 
fixing the amount and periods of such pay- 
ments, the court shall give due consideration 
to the interests of creditors and to the debt- 
or's ability to pay, with a view to his financial 
rehabilitation. 

“Sec. 949. The court may at any time dur- 
ing the proceedings, either upon its own mo- 
tion or upon application of the debtor or any 
creditor, at a hearing upon at least 10 days’ 
notice by mail to the debtor and all credi- 
tors, order the trustee to sell any unexempt 
perishable products of the farm if it appears 
necessary to protect the estate from loss, 
and any unexempt personal or real property 
not reasonably necessary to the farming op- 
erations of the debtor, except heirlooms and 
personal gifts in the discretion of the court, 
despite any order of the court retaining the 
debtor in possession thereof: Provided, how- 
ever, That in the case of perishable property, 
the court may, upon cause shown, shorten 
the period of notice or order the sale without 
notice. 


“ARTICLE VI—TITLE, RIGHTS, DUTIES, AND 
POWERS OF DEBTOR 


“Sec. 956. Except as provided in this 
chapter, and for the purposes of this chapter, 
a debtor shall with respect to the property 
retained by. him under section 947 of this 
act, and during the period of its retention 
by him, have all the title and exercise all 
the powers of a trustee appointed under 
section 44 of this act, subject, however, at 
all times to the supervision and control of 
the court and to such terms and conditions 
as the court may from time to time prescribe 
for the protection of the property or the con- 
servation of the security. A debtor may 
manage and operate such property in the 
manner and subject to the conditions as 
provided in this chapter. 

“Sec. 957. Where not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this ehapter, the rights, privi- 
leges, and duties of the debtor shall be the 
same, before the approval of the petition, as 
in a bankruptcy proceeding before adjudica- 
tion and, upon the approval of the petition, 
as in a bankruptcy proceeding upon adjudi- 
cation. 

“Src. 958. Except as provided in this chap- 
ter, a debtor shall not be adjudged a bank- 
rupt under this chapter without his consent 
in writing filed with the court. 

“Sec. 959. Where a debtor has defaulted 
in a payment required by any order entered 
under this chapter, the court may, upon 
cause shown at a hearing upon such notice 
to the creditors as the court may designate, 
allow the debtor to cure the default upon 
such terms and conditions as the court may 
prescribe, giving due consideration to the 
financial circumstances of the debtor and 
the interests of the creditors. 

“Sec. 960. The court may, upon the written 
application of a debtor, at a hearing upon at 
least ten days’ notice by mail to all his 
creditors, and upon cause shown, transfer 
the proceeding upon a petition filed under 
section 922 of this act, to a proceeding under 
chapters I to VII, inclusive, of this act. 


“ARTICLE VII —TITLE, POWERS, AND DUTIES OF 
TRUSTEE 


“Sec 966. A trustee, upon his appointment 
and qualification, shall administer all of the 
unexempt property of the debtor, or prop- 
erty belonging to his estate, other than the 
property possession of which the debtor is 
permitted to retain under section 947 of this 
act: Provided, however, That whenever under 
this chapter the debtor's right to retain pos- 
session of any integral part or parcel or all 
of such property shall cease or be terminated, 
then in any such case the trustee shall ad- 
minister also such property. 

“Sec. 967. A trustee, upon his appoint- 
ment and qualification, shall, as to all prop- 
erty administered by him as provided in sec- 
tion 966 of this act, be vested with the title 
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of a trustee appointed under section 44 of 
this act. 

“Sec. 968. Where not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this chapter, a trustee, upon his 
appointment and qualification, with respect 
to the property administered under section 
966 of this act, shall be vested with the 
rights, be subject to the duties, and exercise 
the powers of a trustee appointed under sec- 
tion 44 of this act, and shall, if authorized 
by the court, after a hearing upon at least 
10 days’ notice by mail to the debtor and 
all creditors, supervise and control the prop- 
erty and the farming operations of the debt- 
or, subject at all times to the control of the 
court and to such limitations, restrictions, 
terms, and conditions as the court may from 
time to time prescribe. 

“Sec. 969. A trustee, upon his appoint- 
ment and qualification, shall receive all 
moneys paid by the debtor under this chap- 
ter and other moneys coming into the estate, 
and shall promptly deposit the same in a 
depository designated pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this act. 

“Src. 970. The trustee shall disburse moneys 
only by check or draft upon the depository, 
signed by him and, unless otherwise directed 
by the judge, countersigned by the referee, 


“ARTICLE VIII—CREDITORS AND CLAIMS 


“Sec. 976. After approval of the petition, 
the court shall prescribe the manner in which 
and fix a time within which the proofs of 
claim of the secured and unsecured creditors 
may be filed and allowed. 

“Sec. 977. For the purposes of the pro- 
ceedings and of any plan and its acceptance 
under this chapter, the court may fix the 
division of secured and unsecured creditors, 
including priority creditors, into classes ac- 
cording to the nature of their respective 
claims. 

‘Sec. 978. The court shall classify as un- 
secured any amount in excess of the value, 
established under this chapter, of the security 
held by a secured creditor. 

“Sec. 979. Where not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this chapter, the rights, duties, 
and liabilities of creditors and of all other 
persons with respect to the property of the 
debtor shall be the same, before the approval 
of the petition, as in a bankruptcy proceed- 
ing before adjudication and, upon the ap- 
proval of the petition, as in a bankruptcy 
proceeding upon adjudication. 

' “Sec. 980. In case an executory contract 
shall be rejected pursuant to the provisions 
of a plan or to the permission of the court 
given in a proceeding under this chapter, or 
shall have been rejected in a prior pend- 
ing proceeding, any person injured by such 
rejection shall, for the purpose of this chap- 
ter and of any plan, its acceptance and con- 
firmation, be deemed a creditor. The claim 
of a landlord for damages for injury result- 
ing from the rejection of an unexpired lease 
of real estate or for damages or indemnity 
under a covenant contained in such lease 
shall be governed by the provisions of clause 
(9) of subdivision a of section 63 of this act. 

“Sec. 981. If the time for filing claims in a 
pending bankruptcy proceeding has expired 
prior to the filing of a petition under this 
chapter, unsecured claims provable under 
section 63 of this act, and not filed within 
the time prescribed by subdivision n of 
section 57 of this act, shall not be allowed 
in the proceedings or participate in a plan 
under this chapter, and shall not be allowed 
in the bankruptcy proceeding when rein- 
stated as provided in this chapter. 

“Sec. 982. Upon the entry of an order un- 
der the provisions of this chapter directing 
that bankruptcy be proceeded with, only such 
claims as are provable under section 63 of 
this act shall be allowed and, except as pro- 
vided in section 981 of this act, claims not 
already filed, including claims of the United 
States or of any State or subdivision thereof, 
may be filed within 6 months after the first 
date set for the first meeting of creditors, 
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held pursuant to section 55 of this act, or, 
if such date has previously been set, then 
within 3 months after the mailing of notice 
to creditors of the entry of the order direct- 
ing that bankruptcy be proceeded with. 


“ARTICLE IX—PLAN 


“Sec. 986. Upon compliance by a debtor 
with the provisions of this chapter and with 
all orders of the court made pursuant thereto, 
the debtor, not later than 2 years after the 
date of the entry of the order provided for 
in section 947 of this act, may file under this 
chapter a plan offering terms of composition 
or extension, or both, to his secured or un- 
secured creditors, or both. 

“Src. 987. Upon the filing of a plan, the 
court shall promptly fix a hearing thereon 
upon at least 10 days’ notice by mail to 
the debtor and all creditors. 

“Sec. 988. A plan under this chapter 

“(1) shall include provisions altering or 
modifying the rights of creditors generally 
or of a class of them, secured or unsecured, 
upon any terms or for any consideration; 

“(2) may include provisions for the treat- 
ment of unsecured debts on a parity one 
with the other, or for the division of such 
debts into classes and the treatment thereof 
in different ways or upon different terms; 

“(3) may include provisions for the treat- 
ment of secured debts generally, or for the 
division of such debts into classes according 
to their nature and the treatment thereof 
in different ways or upon different terms; 

“(4) may deal with all or any integral part 
or parcel of a debtor's property; 

“(5) shall specify what debts, if any, are 
to be paid in cash in full and the creditors 
or any class of them not to be affected by 
the plan and the provisions, if any, with re- 
spect to them; 

“(6) may provide for the rejection of ex- 
ecutory contracts; 

“(7) may provide for priority of debts in- 
curred after the filing of the petition and 
during the pendency of the proceeding under 
this chapter, over the debts affected by the 
plan; 

“(8) may provide for priority of payment 
during the period of extension provided by 
the plan as between secured and unsecured 
debts affected by the plan; 

“(9) shall provide for the payment of costs 
and expenses of administration and other al- 
lowances which may be approved and made 
by the court; 


“(10) may, for the period of extension,’ 


provide for the operation of the farm and the 
management of the property with or with- 
out supervision or control by a trustee, a 
committee of creditors or otherwise; 

“(11) may provide for termination, under 
specified conditions, of any period of exten- 
sion provided by the plan; 

(12) may provide for specific undertak- 
ings of the debtor during the period of ex- 
tension provided by the plan, including pro- 
visions for payments on account; ` 

“(13) may provide for retention of juris- 
diction by the court until the provisions of 
the plan, after its confirmation, have been 
performed; 

“(14) shall provide for any secured credi- 
tor or, where the secured creditors are di- 
vided into classes, for any class of them, af- 
fected by and not accepting the plan as pro- 
vided in this chapter, adequate protection 
for the realization of the values of his or 
their debts against the property dealt with 
by the plan and affected by such debts, either 
as provided in the plan or in the order con- 
firming the plan, (a) by the retention by the 
debtor of such property subject to such debts, 
up to the amount of but not to exceed the 
appraised value of the security as established 
under this chapter; or (b) by payment in 
cash of such appraised value; or (e) by such 
method as will, under and consistent with 
the circumstances of the particular case, 
adequately and fairly provide for such pro- 
tection; é 
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“(15) may provide that the court may 
from time to time increase or reduce the 
amount of any installment payments pro- 
vided by the plan, or extend or shorten the 
period of any such payments, where it shall 
be made to appear, after hearing upon at 
least 10 days’ notice by mail to the debtor 
and all creditors affected, that the circum- 
stances of the debtor so warrant or require; 

(16) shall provide adequate means for 
the execution of the plan, which may include 
the satisfaction or modification of liens, the 
curing or waiver of defaults, the extension 
of maturity dates and changes in interest 
rates and other terms of outstanding liens; 
and 

“(17) may include any other appropriate 
provisions not inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this chapter. 

“Sec. 989. A plan which has been accepted 
in writing by all creditors affected thereby, 
whether or not their claims have been proved, 
shall be confirmed by the court when the 
debtor shall have deposited with the trustee 
the moneys or other consideration required 
by the plan, and if the court is satisfied that 
the plan and its acceptance are in good faith 
and have not been made or procured by 
means, promises, or acts forbidden by this 
act. 
“Sec. 990. If a plan has not been so ac- 
cepted, an application for its confirmation 
may be filed with the court within such time 
as the court shall have fixed in the notice of 
the hearing prescribed by section 987 of this 
act, or at or after such hearing, and after 
but not before— 

“(1) it has been accepted in writing, filed 
in court, by creditors who are affected by the 
plan and whose claims have been proved and 
allowed before the conclusion of the hearing, 
exclusive of creditors for whom payment or 
protection has been provided in accordance 
with paragraph (14) of section 988 of this 
act: (a) with respect to unsecured creditors, 
by a majority in number generally, or, if 
divided into classes, by a majority in num- 
ber of each class of them, which number 
shall represent a majority in amount of such 
claims generally or of each class of them; 
and (b) with respect to secured creditors, by 
each of the secured creditors, or, if the se- 
cured creditors are divided into classes, by a 
majority in number of each class of them, 
which number shall represent a majority in 
amount of the claims of each class of them; 
and 

“(2) the debtor has deposited with the 
trustee the moneys or other consideration 
required to be deposited by him under the 
plan. 

“Sec. 991. The court shall, at such hearing 
or any adjournment thereof, receive and de- 
termine the written acceptances of creditors 
on the proposed plan, which acceptances may 
be obtained by the debtor before or after the 
filing of a petition under this chapter. 

“Src. 992. Upon compliance with the re- 
quirements of section 990 of this act, the 
court shall promptly fix the last day for 
filing objections to the confirmation of the 
plan and a hearing upon confirmation of the 
plan and any objections filed to the con- 
firmation, of which notice by mail shall be 
given to the debtor and all creditors at least 
10 days before the last day fixed for filing 
objections and at least 20 days before the 
time fixed for the hearing. 

“Sec. 993. After a plan has been accepted 
by creditors, alterations, or modifications of 
the plan may, with leave of court, be pro- 
posed in writing by the debtor. 

“Sec. 994. Unless the court finds that the 
proposed alteration or modification does not 
materially and adversely affect the interest 
of any creditor who has not in writing as- 
sented thereto, the court shall adjourn the 
hearing prescribed by section 987 of this act 
or, if closed, reopen the hearing, and may 
enter an order that any creditor who ac- 
cepted the plan and who fails to file with 
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‘the court, within such reasonable time as 
shall be fixed in the order, a rejection of the 
altered or modified plan, shall be deemed to 
have accepted the alteration or modification 
and the plan so altered or modified, unless 
the previous acceptance provides otherwise. 

“Sec. 995. At least 10 days’ notice by mail 
of the adjourned or reopened hearing, to- 
gether with a copy of the order, if entered, 
and of the proposed alteration or modifica- 
tion, shall be given to the debtor and all the 
creditors. 

“Sec. 996, If a plan is pending and not 
confirmed at the end of the 3-year period 
provided in section 947 of this act, the 
debtor shall be continued in possession until 
the plan has been confirmed or rejected and 
during such continuation shall pay the 
rental fixed pursuant to the provisions of 
this act. 

“Src, 997. The court shall confirm a plan if 
satisfied that— 

“(1) the provisions of this chapter have 
been complied with; 

“(2) it is for the best interests of the 
creditors; 

“(3) it will result in the financial reha- 
bilitation of the debtor; 

“(4) the proposal and its acceptance are in 
good faith and have not been made or pro- 
cured by any means, promises, or acts forbid- 
den by this act; and 

“(5) the debtor has not been guilty of 
any of the acts or failed to perform any of the 
duties which would be a bar to the discharge 
of a bankrupt: Provided, however, That the 
confirmation of a plan shall not be refused 
because of a prior discharge granted or a 
prior composition or extension confirmed 
under this act. - 

“Sec. 998. Upon confirmation of a plan— 

“(1) the plan and its provisions shall be 
binding upon the debtor and all creditors of 
the debtor, whether or not they are affected 
by the plan or have accepted it or have 
filed their claims, and whether or not their 
claims have been scheduled or allowed, or are 
allowable; 

“(2) the debtor shall comply with the 
provisions of the plan and with the orders of 
the court relative thereto and shall take all 
action necessary to carry out the plan; 

“(3) the moneys deposited for priority 
debts, for payments which by the provisions 
of the plan are to be made in cash, and for 
the costs and expenses, shall be disbursed to 
the persons entitled thereto; 

“(4) the consideration, if any, shall be 
disbursed and the rights provided by the 
plan shall inure to the creditors affected by 
the plan, as their interests may appear, 
whose claims are not barred by the pro- 
visions of section 981 of this act, and (a) 
have been proved prior to the date fixed by 
the court and are allowed, or (b) whether 
or not proved, have been scheduled by the 
the debtor as fixed liabilities, liquidated in 
amount and are not disputed: Provided, how- 
ever, That where such debts are objected to 
by any party in interest, the objections shall 
be heard and summarily determined by the 
court; 

“(5) the property dealt with by the plan 
shall be free and clear of all debts affected 
by the plan, except such debts as may other- 
wise be provided for in the plan or in the 
order confirming the plan; and 

“(6) the court may direct any lienholder 
to execute and deliver or join in the execu- 
tion and delivery of such instruments as 
may be requisite to effect the retention in 
the debtor of the property dealt with by 
the plan which has been confirmed, and to 
perform such other acts, including the satis- 
faction of liens, as the court may deem 
necessary for the consummation of the plan. 

“Sec. 999. During the period of extension, 
if so provided in the plan or in the order 
confirming the plan, the court— 

“(1) shall retain jurisdiction of the debtor 
and his property for all purposes of the plan 
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and its consummation, and shall supervise 
or control the operation of the farm and the 
management of the property of the debtor; 
and 

“(2) may issue such orders as may be 
requisite to effectuate the provisions of the 
plan, 

“Sec. 1000. The confirmation of a plan shall 
discharge a debtor from all of his debts and 
Uabilities provided for by the plan, except 
as provided in the plan or the order con- 
firming the plan, including the claims speci- 
fied in section 981 of this act, but excluding 
such debts as, under section 17 of this act, 
are not dischargeable. 

“Sec. 1001, After consummation of a plan 
confirmed under this chapter, the court shall 
enter a decree making such provisions, by 
way of injunction or otherwise, as may be 
equitable, and after complete administra- 
tion enter a final decree discharging the 
trustee and closing the case. 

“Sec. 1002, If, before the expiration of the 
period of 3 years after the entry of the order 
continuing the debtor in possession as pro- 
vided by section 947 of this act, a plan is 
withdrawn or abandoned prior to its accept- 
ance or is not accepted at the hearing fixed 
by the court or any adjournment thereof, 
or if the money or other consideration re- 
quired to be deposited is not deposited or 
the application for confirmation is not filed 
within the time fixed by the court, or if con- 
firmation of the plan is refused, the court 
shal’ enter an order terminating that part 
of the proceeding relating to the plan. 

“Sec. 1003. If, upon the application of any 
party in interest filed at any time within 6 
months after a plan has been confirmed, it 
shall be made to appear that fraud was prac- 
ticed in the procuring of such plan and that 
knowledge of such fraud has come to the 
petitioner since the confirmation of such 
plan— 

“(1) if the debtor has been guilty of or has 
participated in the fraud or has had knowl- 
edge thereof before the confirmation and 
has failed to inform the court of the fraud, 
the court may set aside the confirmation and 
thereupon, (a) where the petition was filed 
under section 921 of this act, reinstate the 
pending bankruptcy proceeding, adjudge the 
debtor a bankrupt, if he has not already been 
so adjudged, and direct that the bankruptcy 
proceeding be proceeded with, or (b) where 
the petition was filed under section 922 of 


-this act, reinstate the proceeding, adjudge 


the debtor a bankrupt, and direct the bank- 
ruptcy be proceeded with pursuant to the 
provisions of this act; or 

“(2) the court may set aside the confirma- 
tion, reinstate the proceeding under the peti- 
tion filed under this chapter, and hear the 
determine applications for leave to propose, 
within such time as the court may fix altera- 
tions or modifications of the plan for the 
purpose of correcting the fraud; or 

“(3) the court may reinstate the proceed- 
ing under the petition filed under this chap- 
ter and modify or alter the plan for the 
purpose of correcting the fraud, but may not 
materially modify or alter the plan adversely 
to the interests of any party who did not 
participate in the fraud and does not con- 
sent to such modification or alteration, or to 
the prejudice of any innocent person, who, 
for value, subsequent to the conformation, 
acquired rights in reliance upon it. 


“ARTICLE X—REDEMPTION OF PROPERTY 


“Sec. 1006. Unless, at the time of filing the 
application to redeem, a debtors plan under 
this chapter is either pending or has been 
confirmed, and where not otherwise incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this chapter, 
the debtor may, at any time before the ex- 
piration of 3 years after the entry of the 
order retaining the debtor in possession as 
provided by sections 947 and 1007 of this 
act, file an application to redeem the prop- 
erty, or any integral part or parcel thereof, 
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retained in his possession under the provi- 
sions of sections 947 and 1007 of this act. 

Sec. 1007. If at the end of 3 years 
the farmer-debtor has paid at least one-half 
of the value of his property established as 
provided in this chapter into court, and the 
court finds that such farmer-debtor has sub- 
stantially and in good faith complied with 
the provisions of this chapter then it may 
extend the period of the stay ordered under 
section 947 from year to year, not to exceed 
two additional years, upon such terms and 
conditions as to the court seems just. 

“Sec. 1008. The debtor shall, within the 
time fixed by the court, pay to the trustee 
for the unexempt property sought to be res: 
deemed by the debtor and for the enéuin- 
bered exempt property, sought tg be cleared 
by the debtor, the valuation thereof estab- 
lished by the appraisal, fs reported and 
finally approved under this chapter, plus 4 
percent interest on unpaid balances, in- 
cluding the amount of encumbrances on his 
exemptions, up to the amount of the ap- 
praisal, less all additional payments made 
by the debtor under the provisions of this 
act. 

“Sec. 1009. Upon such payment of re- 
demption having been made— 

“(1) title to the redeemed property shall 
become vested absolutely in the debtor, free 
and clear of all encumbrances; and 

“(2) the debtor shall be discharged of all 
debts and liabilities, excepting only such as 
are not dischargeable under section 17 of this 
act. 


“ARTICLE XI—DISMISSAL AND ADJUDICATION 


“Sec. 1016. If, subsequent to the expira- 
tion of the period of 3 years after the 
entry of the order continuing the debtor in 
possession as provided by sections 947 and 
1007 of this act, a debtor's plan proposed 
under this chapter is not effected for any 
reason specified in section 1002 of this act, 
or if where the court has retained juris- 
diction after eonfirmation of a plan, the 
debtor defaults in any of the terms of the 
plan or the plan terminates by reason of 
the happening of a condition specified in 
the plan, or if at any time the debtor fails 
to comply with any of the provisions of this 
chapter or with any lawful orders of the 
court made pursuant to this chapter, or if 
the debtor fails within the period of 3 
years after the entry of the order retaining 
the debtor in possession as provided by sec- 
tion 947 of this act, to redeem all or any 
integral part or parcel of the property re- 
tained in his possession under this chapter, 
the court shall— 

“(1) where the petition was filed under 
section 921 of this act, enter an order dis- 
missing the proceeding under this chapter 
and directing that bankruptcy be proceeded 
with pursuant to the provisions of this act; 
or 


“(2) where the petition was filed under 
section 922 of this act, enter an order, upon 
hearing after notice to the debtor, the cred- 
itors, and such other persons in interest 
as the court may direct, either adjudging 
the debtor a bankrupt and directing that 
bankruptcy be proceeded with pursuant to 
the provisions of this act or dismissing the 
proceeding under this chapter, whichever 
in the opinion of the court may be in the 
interest of creditors, 

“Sec. 1017. Upon the entry of an order 
directing that bankruptcy be proceeded 
with— 

“(1) in the case of a petition filed under 
section 921 of this act, the bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding shall be deemed reinstated and 
thereafter shall be conducted, so far as possi- 
ble, as if such petition under this chapter 
had not been filed; 

“(2) in the case of a petition filed under 
section 922 of this act, the proceeding shall 
be conducted, so far as possible, in the same 
manner and with like effect as if a voluntary 
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petition in bankruptcy had been filed and a 
decree of edjudication had been entered on 
the day when the petition under this chapter 
had been filed; and 

“(3) (1) the trustee shall, upon his ap- 
pointment and qualification, be vested with 
the title to all the property of the debtor as 
of the date of the entry of the order directing 
that bankruptcy be proceeded with; 

“(2) the unsecured debts incurred by the 
debtor after the confirmation of the plan and 
before the date of the entry of the final order 
directing that bankruptcy be proceeded with 
shall, unless and except as otherwise pro- 
vided in the plan or in the order confirming 
the plan, share on a parity with the prior 
unsecured debts of the same classes, provable 
in the ensuing bankruptcy proceeding, and 
for such purpose the prior unsecured debts 
shall be deemed to be reduced to the amounts 
respectively provided for them in the plan 
or in the order confirming the plan, less any 
payment made thereunder; and 

“(3) the provisions of chapters I to VII, 
inclusive, of this act shall, insofar as they 
are not inconsistent or in conflict with the 
provisions of this section, apply to the rights, 
duties, and liabilities of the creditors hold- 
ing debts incurred by the debtor after the 
filing of the petition or confirmation of the 
plan and before the date of the final order 
directing that bankruptcy be proceeded with, 
and of all persons with respect to the prop- 
erty of the debtor, anc, for the purposes of 
such application, the date of the entry of 
the order directing that bankruptcy be pro- 
ceeded with. 

“Sec, 1018. Upon the dismissal of a pro- 
ceeding originating by a petition filed under 
section 922 of this act, the court shall enter 
a final decree discharging the trustee and 
closing the estate. 


“ARTICLE XII—COMPENSATION AND ALLOWANCES, 
PRIORITIES AND DISTRIBUTION AMONG 
CREDITORS 
“Sec, 1021. The court shall, in the order 

appointing appraisers under this chapter, fix 
the amount of their compensation, or the 
rate or measure thereof, payable out of the 
estate, as full compensation for their services 
after they are rendered. 

“Sec. 1022. A trustee shall receive out of 
the estate as full compensation for his serv- 
ices after they are rendered— 

“(1) such reasonable sum as the court 
may allow, not to exceed 2 percent upon the 
moneys disbursed or turned over by him to 
any persons, including the lienholders; and 

“(2) when directed by the court to super- 
vise the farming operations of the debtor, 
such additional sum as may be allowed by 
the court: Provided, however, That in no 
event shall the total compensation to a trus- 
tee for all services rendered by him exceed 
5 percent upon all moneys received and dis- 
bursed by him to any persons, including 
lienholders. 

i “Src. 1023. The court may allow the trus- 
tee reimbursement for the actual and neces- 
sary costs and expenses incurred by him ina 
proceeding under this chapter. 

“Sec. 1024. The court may allow reasonable 
compensation for the actual and necessary 
professional services rendered and reim- 
bursement for the actual and necessary costs 
and expenses incurred by the attorney for a 
debtor or a trustee in a proceeding under this 
chapter. 

“Sec. 1025. Where a petition is filed under 
secton 921 of this act, the court may allow, 
if not already allowed, reasonable compensa- 
tion for services rendered and reimbursement 
for proper costs and expenses incurred in 
such superseded bankruptcy proceeding, as 
authorized and prescribed in this act. 

“Sec. 1026. Upon the dismissal of a pro- 
ceeding under this chapter or the entry of 
an order directing that bankruptcy be pro- 
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ceeded with as provided in this chapter, the 
court may allow reasonable compensation for 
services rendered and reimbursement for 
proper costs and expenses incurred in such 
proceeding prior to such dismissal or the 
entry of such order, by any persons entitled 
thereto, as authorized and prescribed in this 
chapter, and shall make provision for the pay- 
ment thereof and for the payment of all 
proper costs and expenses incurred by officers 
ini such proceeding. 

“Sec. 1027. The court shall fix a time of 
hearing for the consideration of applications 
for allowances, of which hearing notice by 
mail shall be given to the debtor and all 
creditors. 

“Src. 1028, The fees, costs, nd expenses 
incurred and allowed in a proceeding under 
this chapter shall be paid in full in advance 
of distribution to creditors, secured and un- 
secured, to be shared by them pro rata ac- 
cording to their respective interests in the 
fund subject to distribution, and the order 
of payment shall be— 

“(1) the costs and expenses of the referee 
as provided in clause (d) of paragraph (2) 
of subdivision (c) of section 40 of this act; 

(2) the costs and expenses of the trustee; 

“(3) the compensation of the referee as 
provided in clause (d) of paragraph (2) of 
subdivision (c) of section 40 of this act; 

(4) the compensation, costs, and ex- 
penses of the appraisers; 

“(5) the compensation of the trustee; 

(6) the compensation, costs, and ex- 
penses of the attorney for the debtor in con- 
nection with the proceeding under this 
chapter; and 

“(7) also, in advance of distribution to the 
unsecured creditors, in the case of a pend- 
ing bankruptcy proceeding superseded by a 
proceeding under this chapter, the fees, costs, 
and expenses and other debts entitled to 
priority in the superseded proceeding, and, in 
the case of an original petition filed under 
section 922 of this act, the debts entitled to 
priority, and the order of their priority, shall 
be as provided in subdivision (a) of section 
64 of this act. 

“Sec. 1029. The net funds of the estate, 
after payment of the allowances as provided 
in section 1028 of this act, shall be disturb- 
uted, from time to time as may be ordered 
by the court, among the secured and un- 
secured creditors as their interests may 
appear. Where partial distributions occur, 
proper adjustment shall be made in the final 
distribution, or sooner when practicable, so 
as to carry out- the basis of apportionment 
of the fees, costs, and expenses, as provided 
in section 1028 of this act. 

“Src. 1030. Upon the entry of an order 
in a proceeding under this chapter directing 
that bankruptcy be proceeded with, the 
actual and necessary fees, costs, and ex- 
penses thereafter incurred and allowed in the 
ensuing bankruptcy proceeding shall be 
given priority over all unpaid fees, costs, and 
expenses incurred prior to the entry of such 
order. 

_ “ARTICLE XIII—PRIOR PROCEEDINGS 

“Sec. 1036. A petition may be filed under 
this chapter notwithstanding the pendency 
of a prior mortgage foreclosure, equity, or 
other proceeding in a court of the United 
States or of any State in which a receiver or 
trustee of all or any part of the property of 
a debtor has been appointed or for whose 
appointment an application has been made. 

“Sec. 1037. A debtor, upon approval of his 
petition, shall become vested with the rights, 
if any, of such prior receiver or trustee in 
such property and with the right to imme- 
diate possession thereof, and shall also have 
the right to immediate possession of his 
property in the possession of a trustee under 
a deed of trust, a mortgagee under a mort- 
gage, or a pledgee under a pledge, subject, 
however, at all times to the supervision and 
control of the court and to such terms and 
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conditions as the court may from time to 
time prescribe: Provided, That the trustee, 
appointed and qualified under this chapter, 
shall become vested with all such rights as 
to any such property not included in the 
order retaining the debtor in possession en- 
tered under section 947 of this act. 

“Src. 1038. The judge shall make such pro- 
vision as may be equitable for the protec- 
tion of the obligations incurred by a receiver 
or trustee in such prior proceeding and for 
the payment of the reasonable costs and ex- 
penses incurred therein as may be allowed 
by the judge. ` 

"Sec. 1039. Upon a dismissal of a proceed- 
ing under this chapter, such prior proceed- 
ing shall become reinstated, and the judge 
shall allow the reasonable costs and expenses 
under this chapter, including the allowances 
provided for in article XII of this chapter, 
and shall make appropriate provision for 
the retransfer of such property to the person 
or persons entitled thereto upon such terms 
as may be equitable for the protection of the 
obligations incurred in the proceeding under 
this chapter with respect to such property, 
and for payment of the costs and expenses 
of the proceeding. 


“ARTICLE XIV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 1041. All statutes of limitations af- 
fecting claims provable under this chapter 
and the running of all periods of time pre- 
scribed by this act in respect to the commis- 
sion of acts of bankruptcy, the recovery of 
preferences and the avoidance of liens and 
transfers shall be suspended while a proceed- 
ing under this chapter is pending and until 
it is finally dismissed. 

“Src. 1042, Unless otherwise directed by the 
court, all notices required by this chapter 
may be given by mail to the parties entitled 
thereto to their addresses ascertained in the 
manner prescribed for other notices in sec- 
tion 58 of this act. 

“Sec. 1043. A previous discharge or con- 
firmation of an arrangement or plan of a 
debtor under other provisions of this act shall 
not be ground for denying him the benefits 
of this chapter. 

“Sec. 1044. No income or profit, taxable 
under any law of the United States or 
of any State now in force or which may here- 
after be enacted, shall, in respect to the ad- 
justment of the indebtedness of a debtor 
in a proceeding under this chapter, be deemed 
to have accrued to or to have been realized 
by a debtor by reason of a modification in 
or cancellation in whole or in part of any 
such indebtedness in a proceeding under this 
chapter: Provided, however, That if it shall 
be made to appear that the plan had for one 
of its principal purposes the evasion of any 
income tax, the exemption provided by this 
section shall be disallowed. 

“Sec. 1045. Until the Supreme Court of the 
United States has promulgated general orders 
and official forms governing this chapter, 
general order 50, and the official forms here- 
tofore made shall, insofar as not inconsist- 
ent or in conflict with the provisions of this 
chapter, be applicable to procedure under 
this chapter, 

“ARTICLE XV—EFFECT OF CHAPTER 

“Sec. 1051. On and after the effective date 
of this amendatory act, this chapter shall 
apply to debtors and their creditors, whether 
their rights, claims, and interests of any 
nature whatsoever have been acquired or 
created before or after such date. 

“Sec. 1052. A petition may be filed under 
this chapter in a proceeding in bankruptcy 
which is pending on the effective date of this 
amendatory act, and a petition may be filed 
under this chapter notwithstanding the 
pendency on such date of a proceeding in 
which a receiver or trustee of all or any part 
of the property of a debtor has been ap- 
pointed or for whose appointment applica- 
tion has been made in a court of the United 
States or of any State. 
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“Sec. 1053. As of the day preceding the 
date on which the provisions of this amenda- 
tory act become effective, an allocation shall 
be made by the judge or judges of the several 
courts of bankruptcy of all filing and other 
fees, commissions, and allowances, and cf 
all expense funds, due the then existing 
conciliation commissioners for services 
rendered and expenses incurred in the cases 
pending before them, whether as referee or 
conciliation commissioner under this act, 
The balances of such filing and other fees, 
commissions, and allowances, and the ex- 
pense surpluses shall be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States by the con- 
ciliation commissioners and the clerks, to be 
deposited to the credit of the respective salary 
and expense funds as provided in para- 
graph (4) of subdivision (c) of section 40 of 
this act. All cases then pending before con- 
ciliation commissioners shall be re-referred, 
and no additional filing fees shall be re- 
quired, but additional salary and expense 
charges may be assesed in such cases in 
such amounts as the judge or judges of the 
several courts of bankruptcy may deem 
equitable, taking into consideration the 
schedules of additional fees fixed by the 
Director and the payments previously made 
therein, 

“Sec. 1054. The provisions of section 75, as 
amended, of the act entitled ‘An act to es- 
tablish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,“ approved 
July 1, 1898, shall continue in full force and 
effect with respect to gs pending 
under that section upon the effective date of 
this amendatory act: Provided, however, 
That the provisions of this amendatory act 
shall govern in such proceedings so far as 
practicable. 

“Sec. 1055. Section 1044 of this act shall 
apply to plans confirmed and redemptions of 
property consummated under section 75 be- 
fore the effective date of section 2 of this 
amendatory act and to plans which may be 
confirmed and redemptions on property 
which may be consummated under section 
75 on or after such effective date.” 

Sec. 2. Clause (2) of section 35 of such 
act, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: “(2) not holding any office of profit 
or emolument under the laws of the United 
States or of any State or subdivision thereof 
other than special master under this act: 
Provided, however, That part-time referees 
may be commissioners of deed, United States 
commissioners, justices of the peace, masters 
in chancery, notaries public, or retired officers 
and retired enlisted personnel of the Regular 
and Reserve components of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, members of 
the National Guard of the United States and 
of the National Guard of a State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia has been been the 
National Guard disbursing officers who are on 
a full-time salary basis; (3) at the time when 
originally appointed not relatives of any 
of the judges of the courts of bankruptcy or 
of the justices or judges of the appellate 
courts of the districts wherein they may be 
appointed; (4) resident and have their offices 
within the judicial district of the court or 
one of the courts of bankruptcy under which 
they are to hold appointment: Provided, 
however, That where a referee shall be tem- 
porarily transferred or permanently ap- 
pointed to another judicial district, residence 
or office in such other district shall not be 
requisite for eligibility; and (5) members in 
good standing at the bar of the district court 
of the United States in which they are first 
appointed or, if appointed to serve in terri- 
tory within more than one judicial district, at 
the bar of one of such district courts: Pro- 
vided, however, That the requirement of 
membership at such bar shall not apply to 
referees holding office on the date when this 
amendatory act takes effect.” 
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Sec. 3. (a) Paragraph (2) of subdivision 
(c) of section 40 of such act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Additional fees for the referees’ sal- 
ary fund and for the referees’ expense fund 
shall be charged, in accordance with the 
schedules fixed by the conference (a) against 
each estate wholly or partially liquidated 
in a bankruptcy proceeding, and be com- 
puted upon the net proceeds realized; (b) 
against each case in an arrangement con- 
firmed under chapter XI of this act, and 
be computed upon the amount to bè paid 
to the unsecured creditors upon confirma- 
tion of the arrangement and thereafter, 
pursuant to the terms of the arrangement, 
and, where under the arrangement any part 
of the consideration to be distributed is 
other than money, upon the amount of the 
fair value of such consideration; (c) against 
each case in a wage-earner plan confirmed 
under chapter XIII of this act, and be com- 
puted upon the payments actually made 
by or for a debtor under the plan; and (d) 
against each case in a proceeding under 
chapter XVI of this act, and be computed 
upon the amount of moneys, including 
rentals, disbursed by the trustee and upon 
the amount to be paid to the creditors upon 
confirmation of the plan and thereafter, pur- 
suant to the terms of the plan, and, where 
under the plan any part of the considera- 
tion to be distributed is other than money, 
upon the amount of the fair value of such 
consideration, and upon the amount paid 
by or for the debtor in the redemption of 
his property under such chapter. Such 
schedules of fees may be revised by the 
director, with the approval of the confer- 
ence, not more than once during each cal- 
endar year, so that the total amount of 
fees, allowances, and charges collected and 
to be collected from all sources for the 
referees’ salary fund and for the referees’ 
expense fund will, as near as may be, equal 
for each fund, respectively, the total amount 
of salaries paid and to be paid to referees 
in active service, and the total amount of 
their expenses: Provided, however, That such 
schedules of fees shall not be so revised for 
any year that the total collections estimated 
by the director for such year shall exceed 
by more than 10 percent the total collec- 
tions in the preceding year. The director, 
with the approval of the conference, may 
make, and from time to time amend, rules 
and regulations prescribing methods for de- 
termining net proceeds realized in asset 
cases, fair values of considerations, other 
than money, distributable in arrangement 
or farmer-debtor cases, and payments actu- 
ally made by or for a debtor under the plan 
in wage-earner or farmer-debtor cases; pre- 
scribing the procedure for collection by the 
clerk of fees and allowances for the referees’ 
salary fund and the referees’ expense fund; 
and providing for the effective administration 
of the provisions of this paragraph (2).” 

(b) Paragraph (4) of subdivision (c) of 
section 40 of such act as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: : 

“(4) A referees’ salary fund and a referees’ 
expense fund shall be established in the 
Treasury of the United States, and the 
amounts of the various fees and allowances 
collected by the clerks for the services of 
referees and for their expenses, including the 
fees, allowances, and charges for their serv- 
ices and expenses as special masters under 
this act, shall be covered into the Treasury 
of the United States for the account of such 
salary fund and expense fund. The salaries 
of the referees in active service shall be paid 
out of annual appropriations from such 
salary fund, and the expenses of referees, in- 
cluding the salaries of their clerical assist- 
ants, shall be paid out of annual appropria- 
tions from such expense fund, by the United 
States. Any deficiencies of such salary fund 
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or expense fund shall be paid out of any 
funds in the Treasury of he United States 
not otherwise appropriated, and appropria- 
tions to pay such deficiencies are hereby au- 
thorized: Provided, however, That there shall 
be covered into miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury of the United States in any subse- 
quent year so much of the surplus, if any, 
arising in the salary fund or expense fund, 
respectively, as may be necessary to re- 
imburse the Treasury of the United States 
for payments made on account of such re- 
spective funds in any prior year.“ 

(c) Paragraph (2) of subdivision (d) of 
section 40 as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(2) Any referee who has retired or been 
retired under the provisions of paragraph (1) 
of this subdivision (d) may, if called upon by 
a judge of a court of bankruptcy, perform, 
without compensation, such duties of a 
referee or special master under this act, 
within the jurisdiction of such court, as such 
referee may be able and willing to undertake: 
Provided, however, That when so acting, com- 
pensation for his services shall be allowed 
and paid or deposited and his expenses shall 
be allowed and paid, as in the case of an 
active referee.” 

Sec. 4. Clause (2) of section 51 of such act, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) collect the fees of the clerk and trus- 
tee and the fees for the referees’ salary fund 
and referees’ expense fund provided in 
graph (1) of subdivision (c) of section 40 of 
this act in each case instituted before filing 
the petition, except where installment pay- 
ments may be authorized pursuant to section 
40 of this act, and collect the various other 
fees, allowances, and charges for the services 
of referees and for their expenses, including 
their services and expenses as special masters 
under this act.” 

Sec. 5. Section 72 of such act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 72. Limitation of compensation of 
officers of court: No receiver, marshal, or 
trustee shall in any form or guise receive, 
nor shall the court allow him, any other or 
further compensation for his services as re- 
quired by this act, than that expressly au- 
thorized and prescribed in this act. 

“No referee shall receive any compensa- 
tion for his services under this act other than 
his salary; and allowances made to a referee 
for compensation or expense while acting 
as a referee or special master under any 
chapter or section of this act, shall be paid 
to the clerk, and by him transmitted to the 
Treasury of the United States for deposit in 
the referees’ salary fund and referees’ ex- 
pense fund, respectively.” 

Sec. 6. Sections 2, 3, 4, and 5 of this 
amendatory act shall become effective 60 
days after the promulgations of the judicial 
conference of senior circuit judges made 
pursuant to the provisions of paragraph (1) 
of subdivision (b) of section 37 of this act. 

“Sec. 8. (a) If any provision of this; 
amendatory act or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstances is held in- 
valid, such invalidity shall not affect other 
provisions or applications of this amenda- 
tory act which can be given effect without 
the invalid provision of application, and to 
this end the provisions of this amendatory 
act are declared to be severable. 

(b) Article and section headings shall not 
be taken to govern or limit the scope of the 
articles or sections to which they relate. 

(c) Nothing herein contained shall have 
the effect to release or extinguish any pen- 
alty, forfeiture, or liability incurred under 
any act or acts of which this act is amenda- 
tory. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


1949 


JURISDICTION TO DETERMINE AND REN- 
DER JUDGMENT UPON CERTAIN CLAIMS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2125) conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the 
District of Oregon, to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claims of 
J. N. Jones and others, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment on page 2, 
line 19, after the word be“, to strike out 
“as in the case of claims over which such 
court has jurisdiction under the Federal 
Tort Claims Act“, and insert “in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of law ap- 
plicable in the case o? tort claims against 
the United States”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding. 
any statute of limitations or lapse of time or 
any limitation upon the jurisdiction of 
United States district courts to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment on tort claims 
against the United States which accrue prior 
to January 1, 1945, jurisdiction is hereby con- 
ferred upon the United States District Court 
for the District of Oregon to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claims of the 
following-named persons, all of Malheur 
County, Oreg., against the United States for 
damages incurred by them when their prop- 
erties were flooded as the result of a break 
on May 7, 1942, in the reservoir gates which 
controlled the flow of water into canals of the 
Vale-Oregon irrigation district; the projects 
in such district being then under the ex- 
clusive control of the United States; 

(1) J. N. Jones; (2) May Delsole, successor 
in interest and heir at law of L. P. Delsole; 
(3) Anna Curry, administratrix of estate of 
Fred Curry; (4) John U. Hoffman; (5) Orrin 
Curry; (6) Tom Joyce; (7) W. W. Seaward; 
(8) Gilbert Masterson; (9) Drexell Williams; 
(10) John Joyce and Kate Joyce; and (11) 
Mary Robertson, successor in interest and 
heir at law of W. A. Robertson. 

Sec. 2. Suit upon such claims may be in- 
stituted by or on behalf of the claimants 
listed in section 1 at any time within 1 
year after the date of enactment of this act. 
Liability, proceedings for the determination 
of such claims and review thereof, and pay- 
ment of any judgments thereon shall be in 
accordance with the provisions of law ap- 
plicable in the case of tort claims against the 
United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GEORGE HAMPTON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1279) for the relief of George 
Hampton which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 1, line 7, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “$12,361.23” and 
insert “$25,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
S and the bill to be read a third 

ime. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. ? 


MRS. SKIO TAKAYANA HULL 

The bill (H. R. 1679) for the relief of 
Mrs. Skio Takayana Hull was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

JOHN B. BOYLE 

The bill (H. R. 2602) for the relief of 

John B. Boyle was considered, ordered to 


or factory-size operations there. 
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a third reading, read the third time, and 

passed. 

NONAPPLICATION OF EXCESS LAND PRO- 
VISIONS OF FEDERAL RECLAMATION 
LAWS 


The bill (S. 1385) providing that ex- 
cess land provisions of the Federal Recla- 
mation laws shall not apply to certain 
lands that will receive a supplemental 
water ey from the San Luis Valley 
project, Colorado, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I wonder if 
we may have an explanation of this bill 
from the Senator from Colorado. Before 
he makes the explanation, I may say that 
I had thought we had a long established 
land policy and reclamation policy and 
that Government water was not to be 
furnished to farms in excess of 160 acres. 

That policy has been broadly inter- 
preted to provide for 320 acres in the 
case of a husband and wife. It would 
seem to me that this bill opens a breach 
in the public-land policy that water shall 
be confined to small farms. 

Before giving approval to the bill, I 
ask therefore that we may have an ex- 
planation as to why an exception should 
be made in this instance. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, this 
project is a rather unique one. In the 
first place, as distinguished from many 
other projects, the United States does 
not own any of the water which is sup- 
plied to the project. The United States 
does not bring any new water into the 
project. The United States does not own 
any of the land which will be watered 
by the project. There are no industrial 
The 
farms are all family-operated. There is 
no land speculation there. There are 
no colonization projects. The reason we 
have to extend the acreage, I will say to 
the distinguished Senator, is that all the 
land in question lies in an area with an 
altitude of more than 7,500 feet. The 
growing season is very short and there- 
fore it is necessary to get the crops in 
quickly, and to harvest them quickly. It 
takes quite a little machinery to make 
the crops. 

Mr. President, the best type of farm 
in this region is a farm which combines 
cattle raising and crop raising. The 
cattle graze for a short season up in the 
mountains. Then they come back to the 
farms, and a 160-acre farm or a 320- 
acre farm does not supply enough food 
to provide a decent living. 

Let me make that additionally clear to 
the Senator. I have a statistic in the 
report of the committee showing that a 
120-acre tract will yield about $650 a 
year, 160 acres $930 a year, and a 320- 
acre tract $1,630, on the average. 

I believe the unique nature of this 
project puts it outside the type of ob- 
jection to which the Senator is referring. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Of course, if this 
land were all watered by natural rain- 
fall, there would not be any question 
about the 160-acre limitation, but the 
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great majority of the land is not watered 
by natural rainfall, but by supplemental 
water. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. This is really a regu- 
lating project. As I said before, the 
Government is not supplying any water 
of its own or any land of itsown. There 
are two great reservoirs contemplated, 
which will catch the water in the spring 
and let it flow to the lands in an orderly 
fashion, in the nature of a supplemental 
and regulated water supply. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rec- 
ognize the force of the statements of 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado. 
I take it that the growing season is 
short, and that on the lands in the high 
altitudes small farms possibly are not 
feasible. But in view of the importance 
of the matter, I wonder if the sponsors of 
the measure will consent to have it go 
over until the next call of the calendar, 
so that the subject may be studied in 
more detail. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I wonder if the 
Senator will be good enough to withhold 
his objection. We have had this matter 
up for several years. It has been heard 
before the committee twice. We got it 
entangled with other and more compli- 
cated matters on another occasion. The 
session is growing short, and the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
unanimously reported it, and the sub- 
committee unanimously reported it. I 
hope the Senator will let the bill go 
through so that we can get it on its way 
to the House. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, did 
not the Bureau of Reclamation admit 
that 160 acres was not a family-sized 
tract? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that the so-called 160-acre limitation is 
not really a 160-acre limitation, but in- 
stead, a 320-acre limitation, in that 160 
acres is allowed to the husband and an- 
other 160 acres to the wife, so that any 
married couple are entitled to 320 acres 
or twice the size of the normal home- 
stead? 

Mr. McFARLAND. But because of 
the elevation of this land, the Bureau of 
Reclamation admitted that that was not 
applicable. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, let 
me read from the letter of the Secretary, 
in which he himself emphasizes that a 
decent living cannot be made on an or- 
dinary sized farm in this location. He 
said: 

At the same time accounts could be taken 
for Federal reclamation projects constructed 
with interest-free public funds of conditions 
such as those in the area of the Conejos divi- 
sion of the San Luis Valley project, which 
present a somewhat unique relationship with 
established use of water, and irrigation prac- 
tices not readily adaptable to farm units of 
160 irrigable acres, or 320 irrigable acres for 
man and wife, as permitted by existing law. 


I have quoted statistics which were de- 
veloped by the Bureau, and not by any- 
one interested, showing that a man can- 
not make a living on 160 or 320 acres. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, before the Senator from Illinois 
reaches his final determination to ask 
that the bill go over, I wish to present 
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one further argument, which is a very 
sound one. At the present time there 
are a few larger sized ranches served by 

- the river in question. Unless we are 
able to pass the bill without an acreage 
limitation, these large side ranches will 
not be included in the project, and they 
will not be injured. They have their 
water rights, and they would be served 
from the river. The object of removing 
the limitation is to bring those larger 
ranches into the project so that they 
will help pay for a part of it by the 
regulation of their flow of water. The 
bill is really in the interest of the very 
small landowners, because the project 
is not feasible without the larger ranch- 
er, and no money can be obtained from 
him unless we pass the bill and permit 
him to come in, because he will sit out 
on the side lines and get his water, since 
he already has the water rights and 
owns them. : 

One further point: The proposed reser- 
voir will help regulate the river, which 
serves two States. It flows into New 
Mexico just a short distance below the 
dam, and it is very necessary to hold 
the floodwaters back in the upper 
reaches of the river so that the flow will 
be regulated. It is of very great ad- 
vantage to the State of New Mexico and 
to the State of Colorado that the dam 
be built. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
this discussion is a little outside of my 
jurisdiction, because in Virginia we are 
blessed with plenty of water, but I have 
learned on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions that it is quite possible and feasible 
for a large landowner, where there is 
irrigation, to sink a well and pump the 
water from the subterranean table. So 
I do not see why this limitation is having 
any practical effect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The whole question 
of subterranean water levels is of course 
a highly complicated one. It is impor- 
tant not merely in connection with the 
project we are discussing, but as to other 
projects over the country. 

I have no desire to be captious, or to 
raise artificial objections, but it seems to 
me highly important that we stick to the 
fundamental land policy of the country, 
which is that we should encourage the 
family-size farm, and that public water 
should be used to encourage family-size 
farms and not large-scale farms. 

I quite well recognize that- because of 
the high altitude, and perhaps for cer- 
tain other reasons, it is possible that an 
exception should be made in this case, 
but it seems to me that in general the 
rule should be clear. I am somewhat 
afraid that if we make an exemption in 
this case, it may be used as precedent for 
making exceptions in other cases. 

I have no desire whatsoever to be cap- 
tious, or to throw artificial obstacles in 
the way of the two distinguished Senators 
from Colorado, but I should like to have 
this bill go over to the next call of the 
calendar, until I have had occasion to 
study it. I do not wish to set myself up 
as having undue importance in the mat- 
ter, but at the moment I am not certain 
that this bill is in the public interest. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I would say to the 
Senator that in certain sections of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona there could be family- 
size farms of only 2 acres, because they 
would comprise highly cultivated tracts 
of ground, given over to truck gardening, 
and such a tract might be a complete 
family-size farm. In the valley in which 
I live we raise largely alfalfa, which re- 
quires a full 160 acres for a family-size 


farm. But as to the particular section 


of Colorado involved in the measure be- 
fore us, which I have visited many times, 
a farm needs to be larger. I am greatly 
interested in their problem because of 
the general feeling I have in regard to 
irrigation. In the San Luis Valley it is 
absolutely impossible to regard a 160- 
acre farm as a family-sized farm. 
Therefore I think the limit should be 
expanded so that there could be family- 
sized farms, and not merely tremendous 
ranches. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. By administrative 
rulings of the Department of the Inte- 
rior, I understand the limitation is not 
160 acres, but 320 acres for married 
couples so that there is already more 
leeway than Senators think from the 
160 acres. 

Mr. President, as I have said, I have no 
desire to obstruct in this matter, but 
in view of the great importance of the 
subject in relation to the whole land 
policy of the United States, I do not 
think I am being captious in asking that 
the bill go over to the next call of the 
calendar. I want to assure the Senators 
that I shall not raise any artificial ob- 
jections if it becomes evident that a 
family-size farm at this altitude in Colo- 
rado, in this particular valley, would re- 
quire more than 320 acres. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I am 
quite sure the Senator, in studying the 
subject further, especially if he will read 
the record, will find that a 320-acre farm 
is not sufficient to give a decent living 
in that valley. I am confident the Sen- 
ator from Ilinois will find that to be 
true. 

Would the Senator from Illinois mind 
if we place the bill at the foot of the 
calendar? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I do not know how 
much time that would give me to inform 
myself on the matter. I suppose it 
would give me about half an hour to 
study the subject. I would ordinarily 
have little objection to the bill going to 
the foot of the calendar. But I would 
have to read pretty fast and study pretty 
fast. I would therefore prefer to have 
it go over to the next call of the calendar. 
It is possible that the Senators spon- 
soring the bill are correct. But the prec- 
edent we are setting here is a very im- 
portant one and we should give it ade- 
quate consideration. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. May I make this sug- 
gestion? We have already established 
a precedent under similar conditions, 
and I suggest that in any general legis- 
lation we write on this subject we would 
have to carve out an exception to meet 
this particular kind of situation. The 
point is not to have a family-size farm. 
The point is to have a farm which will 
provide people a decent living. I be- 
lieve the testimony abounds with evi- 
dence that a man cannot make a decent 
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living on a 320-acre farm in the San Luis 
Valley. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this is 
so vital a subject, and we are so likely 
to build up precedents in favor of vio- 
lating the principle of the family-size 
farm, that I hope the Senator will not 
put me in the position of being ungra- 
cious by asking that the bill go over to 
the next call of the calendar. I should 
like to oblige my good friend from Colo- 
rado, and I hope he will not put me at 
the bottom of the calendar so far as his 
esteem for me is concerned; but I should 
like to have the bill go over until the 
next time the calendar is called. I feel 
very bad about resisting the invitation 
of the Senator from Colorado, but I must 


. request that the bill go over. 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
before the Senator makes his final judg- 
ment I should like to add a word. In- 
asmuch as I was a member of the sub- 
committee, and am chairman of the full 
committee which acted upon this meas- 
ure, I should like to say to the Senator 
from Illinois that there was no objection 
in the committee to the favorable report 
upon this bill. 

The 160-acre limitation has frequently 
in the past been called the antispecula- 
tion feature of the original reclamation 
law. It was designed to prevent a con- 
dition under which the Government of 
the United States should spend the peo- 
ple’s money to put water upon land not 
presently being used for growing crops, 
but owned by private individuals, and 
thereby make it possible for such indi- 
viduals to gain substantial accretions to 
the value of their land and then sell the 
land tu those who wanted to settle upon 
the irrigated area. 

Such a condition does not apply in the 
San Luis Valley, because the entire valley 
has already been settled, and most of it 
is in small holdings. The records before 
the committee show that in the entire 
valley, if my recollection is correct, there 
were not more than three or four ranch 
holdings in excess of 2,500 acres, There 
was no evidence that any of these lands 
were getting any new water. The water 
rights in the valley have already been al- 
located. They are claimed. They are 
owned under the law. What the con- 
struction work accomplishes is to store 
the water and stabilize the flow. So the 
committee was clearly of the opinion that 
nothing in this bill would change the 
fundamental principle of the antispecu- 
lation law. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
a real feeling of humility in going into 
the question of reclamation law with such 
distinguished authorities as have re- 
cently spoken. But I had always thought 
that the original reclamation law was 
intended to govern the disposition of 
water and that it applied to public water 
to irrigate private lands as well as to 
irrigate public lands. It was the in- 
tent of Congress that this water was to 
be used primarily to promote the family- 
size farm. Now if it be true that the 
public waters developed by reclamation 
projects are intended for the family- 
size farm, I think we should hold to that 
purpose. As I say, it may well be that, 
because of the high altitude and the 
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short-growing season, an artificial re- 
striction to 320 acres in this particular 
valley in Colorado may not be sufficient 
to support a family. But I think the 
burden of proof, if I may put it that way, 
should be on those who would change the 
fundamental reclamation and water law 
of the country, rather than upon those 
of us who are trying to uphold it. That 
is why once again, ir a very moderate 
fashion, I must say that I hope the bill 
may go over until the next call of the 
calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield on that 
point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I ask 
unanimous consent that when we have 
the next call of the calendar this par- 
ticular bill will be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request is agreed to, and 
the bill goes over. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I was 
going to add my objection to that of the 
Senator from Illinois. I also ask that 
the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. Under the unani- 
mous consent agreement the bill will be 
considered at the next call of the cal- 
endar. 


COLVILLE INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS— 
BILL PASSED TO THE FOOT OF THE 
CALENDAR 


The bill (H. R. 2432) restoring to tribal 
ownership certain lands upon the Colville 
Indian Reservation, Wash., and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator who asked that 
the bill be passed over will withhold his 
objection for a moment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I asked 
that the bill be passed over. I made the 
request on behalf of the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER]. I would 
not be adverse to having it go to the foot 
of the calendar, and to have it called up 
again when the senior Senator from 
Nebraska returns to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On ob- 
jection, the bill will be placed at the foot 
of the calendar. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF SALARIES OF 
POSTMASTERS AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 1516) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to reclassify the salaries 
of postmasters, officers, and employees of 
the postal service; to establish uniform 
procedures for computing compensation; 
and for other purposes,” approved July 6, 
1945, so as to provide annual automatic 
within-grade promotions for hourly em- 
ployees of the custodial service, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, according 
to my record Calendar No. 833, House 
bill 2432 was recommitted. I heard a 
motion to recommit made sometime ago, 
and it was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The bill was recommitted, and then re- 
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ported back to the calendar, and is now 
on the calendar again. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator mean 
that the bill has gone back to the com- 
mittee and been reported back from the 
committee and is now on the calendar? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The bill was recommitted for amend- 
ment. The amendment has been added 
to the bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Iam talking about Calen- 
dar No. 833, House bill 2432. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, I was under a misappre- 
hension. I had reference to the next bill 
on the calendar. 

Mr. TAFT. I am sure it was recom- 
mitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No pre- 
vious action has been taken today on 
Calendar 833, House bill 2432. A mo- 
ment ago it was passed to the foot of 
the calendar. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes, Mr. President, I 
asked that it go to the foot of the calen- 
dar, and if the distinguished Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] de- 
sires to have it considered when it is 
reached again later today, very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. House 
bill 1516, Calendar No. 834, was an- 
nounced as next in order. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 1516) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to reclassify the salaries of post- 
masters, officers, and employees of the 
postal service; to establish uniform pro- 
cedures for computing compensation; 
and for other purposes,” approved July 
6, 1945, so as to provide annual auto- 
matic within-grade promotions for 
hourly employees to the custodial service, 
was considered, order to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


SURVIVORSHIP BENEFITS FOR WIDOWS 
AND WIDOWERS UNDER CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2944) to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended, to provide survivorship 
benefits for widows or widowers of per- 
sons retiring under such act, which has 
been reported from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service with an 
amendment on page 2, line 3, before the 
word “per centum”, to strike out “90” 
and insert “95.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
may I ask what would be the cost of this 
bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, a similar bill passed the 
Senate this year. We reported the 
House bill with an amendment, in order 
to get it to conference. If the Senator 
will read the report, he will find that to 
be true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
may I receive an answer to my question, 
as to the cost? 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I can 
answer that question. The bill involves 
5,000 widows of men who were working 
for the Government, and who died. The 
widows were left out of the bill we passed 
last year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I re- 
mind the Senator from Massachusetts 
that we are a little late in asking the cost. 
About 2 months ago we passed a bill 
which gave these same survivorship 
benefits to the men. At that time I 
called the Senate's attention to the fact 
that we were then establishing a prece- 
dent and that later such benefits would 
be requested by the women. I can see no 
reason why they should not receive the 
same benefits as do the men, because 
they pay the same amount into the fund. 
I objected to passage of the first bill be- 
cause we did not have an estimate of the 
cost. - But since the Congress has passed 
the increased benefits for the men with- 
out considering the cost we now have no 
alternative other than to give the women 
the same consideration. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I address 
my remarks to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL]. As I understood the Senator’s 
question, he asked what would be the 
cost of this bill in dollars. The Senator 
from North Dakota gave the answer in a 
new form of currency—5,000 widows. 
The question is, How many dollars to a 
beryl and how many widows to a dol- 
ar? 

Mr. LANGER. It would depend upon 
the salary their hubands were receiving. 

Mr. TOBEY. How many dollars? 

Mr. LANGER. I may answer the 
Senator from New Hampshire by saying 
that it depends on the salary the hus- 
band was receiving at the time of his 
death. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, at 
the time the same increase was given 
with respect to the men, I called atten- 
tion to the fact that that bill carried no 
recommendation from the Budget, and 
that there was no estimate as to the cost. 
I said that we were establishing a bad 
precedent at that time. I opposed the 
bill at that time and voted against it, but 
it was passed. However, since the Sen- 
ate has already adopted the principle 
of allowing a man to deduct only 5 per- 
cent when he makes his wife the survivor, 
I now think a woman should be allowed 
to name her husband survivor, with the 
same deduction. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator is entirely correct. The bill 
wipes out an inequity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
i a and the third reading of the 

III. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

SYSTEM OF DRAINAGE AND SANITATION 
FOR CITY OF POLSON, MONT. 


The bill (H. R. 2869) to authorize an 
appropriation in aid of a system of drain- 


age and sanitation for the city of Polson, 
Mont., was announced as next in order. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I ask the 
sponsor of the bill whether it is not true 
that the effect of the bill, if enacted, 
would be completely to relieve the irri- 
gation district of any responsibility, 
financial or otherwise, for maintenance? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; the bill provides 
for the repair of the drainage system 
which was established in connection with 
an irrigation program. It seemed that 
seepage from the irrigation project was 
affecting the city of Polson, and it was 
necessary for the Bureau to establish the 
drainage system, which has gotten out of 
repair. The bill provides for its repair. 
The city of Polson agrees to establish a 
sanitary district, and will take over the 
project from that time on, and will as- 
sume all responsibility for future upkeep. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Is not that a 
departure from previous policy? 

Mr. MURRAY. No; it is not. The 
obligation would be on the Bureau of 
Reclamation to protect the town from 
the effects of the irrigation project. The 
city now agrees to take it over and sup- 
port it, if this bill is enacted. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Was the bill 
unanimously reported? 

Mr. MURRAY. The bill was unani- 
mously reported from the committee. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I withhold any 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 2869) to authorize an appropria- 
tion in aid of a system of drainage and 
sanitation for the city of Polson, Mont., 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS 
OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


The bill (H. R. 5268) to amend certain 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
was announced as next in order, 

Mr. TOBEY. Over. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator withhold his ob- 
jection for a moment? 

Mr. TOBEY. I am glad to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] was 
called from the Chamber. He asked me 
to look after the bill if he did not return. 
I hope the Senator will allow this bill to 
be passed. It is a bill which affects the 
administrative procedures with respect 
to the Internal Revenue Code. It is an 
important piece of legislation. It was 
considered by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and was reported from the Fi- 
nance Committee with the unanimous 
approval of that committee. We added 
some amendments. 

The first part of the bill is just as it 
came from the House Ways and Means 
Committee and from the House itself. 
We added some amendments to the bill 
in the Senate committee, but the amend- 
ments are not particularly important. 
They are not nearly so important as the 
procedural policies laid down in the bill. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, with ref- 
erence to my request that this bill go 
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over, I had not seen the bill before to- 
day. It is a very comprehensive piece of 
legislation. It affects the Internal Reve- 
nue Code very materially through pro- 
posed amendments. It especially affects 
deductions of charitable contributions by 
corporations and certain trusts, 

That is a matter very close to my heart. 
Last year I carried on an investigation 
for 2 or 3 months into so-called chari- 
table trusts. Extensive hearings were 
held, and the interest in that subject was 
so great that 5,000 people have written 
in requesting copies of the hearings and 
the proposed legislation to correct these 
evils—if they are evils—whereby uncon- 
scionable people can go into some pri- 
vate business and be exempt from Fed- 
eral taxes while you and I and 140,000,- 
000 other Americans are soaked by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

We devised legislation and submitted 
it to the great Committee on Finance. 
It has had little or no consideration. 
The answer given me by the distin- 
guished chairman was that legislation 
such as that must originate in the House 
of Representatives. Now I find legisla- 
tion today coming from the committee 
affecting trustees and charitable contri- 
butions. 

I want this bill to go over so that I 
may have an opportunity to study it, and 
perhaps offer certain amendments to cor- 
rect injustices when the bill comes before 
us. I want time to study the bill. 

The need of my legislation is far- 
reaching. Let me cite an illustration. In 
Texas the great Greyhound Bus Co. 
recently built a large terminal which 
cost within $25,000 of $1,000,000. 
Soon after the construction was com- 
pleted it was sold to the Baptist denom- 
ination of Texas. Shortly thereafter it 
was leased back by the Baptists to the 
Greyhound Bus Co. The result 
was that the entire income from the 
property was exempt from taxation be- 
cause it belonged to Baptists, I happen 
to be a Baptist, yet I cry out against 
that procedure. There are many such 
evasions of Federal taxes which should 
be brought to the light. 

In New York great institutions carry- 
ing on the pickle business or the leather 
business obtain exemptions from Federal 
taxes by such trusts and I understand 
that the total amount of exemptions 
similarly obtained is nearly $1,000,000,- 
000. I say that instead of soaking the 
public with more taxes we should pick the 
berries off the bush within the reach of 
honest taxes. Many persons are get- 
ting away with exemptions while you and 
I have to pay. I want to study this 
subject. If I can do so, I intend to 
offer certain amendments in the interest 
of pro bono publico. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TOBEY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
New Hampshire agree that this whole 
trend of trying to evade taxes by so- 
called charitable trust arrangements is 
creating a very low ebb of morality in this 
country? 

Mr. TOBEY. It certainly is. Let me 
tell the Senate something about some of 
these trusts. In New England clever 
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lawyers were hired to draft the inden- 
tures under which the trusts operated. 
No one knew anything about the opera- 
tions. No audit of the funds of the 
trust or of the income was required. 
There was no accounting to the bene- 
ficiaries. Such operations could con- 
tinue for 30 or 40 years. Under such 
an arrangement Bill Jones or John 
Smith, trustees, could sell all the assets 
of the trust to himself. If I were the 
distinguished trustee of such a trust, as 
trustee I could sell part of the trust 
holdings to Charles Tobey, individual; 
and as an individual I could sell the 
property to some third party and make 
two or three million dollars overnight. 
It is a phony situation. We ought to 
look into it. It is rotten to the core. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TOBEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I am not disagreeing with 
the Senator. I think the Senator will 
find, when he looks into the bill, that it 
has nothing to do with that particular 
question. I think after the Senator ex- 
amines the bill he will have no objection 
on the ground which he has stated. 

Mr, TOBEY. I am sure that the 
astute Senator from Ohio realizes that 
it is very difficult to get tax legislation 
through which is manifestly pro bono 
publico. So when a bill like this comes 
along, there may be a chance to graft 
something on to the parent stock. That 
is what I want to do. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is passed over. 


GRANTS AND SCHOLARSHIPS FOR EDU- 
CATION IN MEDICAL, DENTAL, AND 
OTHER PROFESSIONS—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 1453) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide grants and 
scholarships for education in the medi- 
cal, dental, dental hygiene, public health, 
nursing and sanitary engineering profes- 
sions, and for other purposes was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his objection until 1 
can make an explanation? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am glad to do so, 
but I may say that this measure is com- 
plicated in form, and I believe it should 
be debated fully and that due and sufi- 
cient explanation should be given. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, let me 
say that this bill provides assistance in 
the training of doctors, dentists, nurses, 
and workers in public health agencies 
and in the administration of hospitals. 
It is a very important measure. 

In view of the fact that it is a Senate 
bill, if the Senator can examine the bill 
and possibly be satisfied about it by the 
time of the next call of the calendar, 
that will be most desirable. The bill was 
reported unanimously by the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. I think 
it would be very much in the public in- 
terest to have the bill passed at this ses- 
sion of Congress, because, inasmuch as 
it is a Senate bill, it will be difficult to 
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have time to have it subsequently passed 
by the House of Representatives and fi- 
nally enacted into law. 

Only $44,000,000 is involved. That is 
not a great deal, as compared to many 
of the sums we appropriate. 

If the Senator can become acquainted 
with the bill by the time of the next call 
of the calendar, I think that will be most 
helpful. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I may say 
that I am one of the sponsors of the bill 
and I am in favor of it. On the other 
hand, it provides for a substantial de- 
parture from the previous Government 
policy, and provides for a probable ex- 
penditure of $50,000,000. I do not think 
the bill could properly be explained under 
the 5-minute rule, during the call of the 
calendar. 

So I would not ask the Senator to with- 
draw his objection; but I hope the bill will 
be brought up for consideration at the 
first possible opportunity. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I join in 
that request, because the matter involved 
in the bill is a most important one. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill be passed over at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being made, the bill will be passed 
over. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 806) authorizing the erec- 
tion of a monument to Sacajawea was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


DENTAL CARE OF UNITED STATES ARMY 
AND UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


The bill (S. 2380) to provide more 
efficient dental care for the personnel of 
the United States Army and the United 
States Air Force was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the general officer 
of the Dental Corps appointed as assistant to 
the Surgeon General of the Army and the 
general officer of the dental service appointed 
as assistant to the Surgeon General of the Air 
Force shall be known as Chief of the Dental 
Division, Office of the Surgeon General, 
United States Army, and as Chief of the 
Dental Division, Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, United States Air Force, respectively, 
and shall be responsible to their respective 
Surgeons General for— 

(1) planning and making recommenda- 
tions on all matters relating to the dental 
health of the Army and Air Force, respec- 
tively; 

(2) staff supervision of the execution of 
approved plans pertaining to the dental 
health of the Army and the Air Force, respec- 
tively; and 

(3) the progressive development of the 
dental service of the Army and the Air Force, 
respectively. 

All matters in the Offices of the Surgeons 
General of the United States Army and the 
United States Air Force, respectively, per- 
taining to the dental health of the Army and 
the Air Force, respectively, shall be referred 
to the respective chiefs of the dental divi- 
sions of such offices. 

Sec. 2. The Chief of the Dental Division, 
Office of the Surgeon General, United States 
Army, and the Chief of the Dental Division, 
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Office of the Surgeon General, United States 
Air Force, shall— 

(1) establish professional standards and 
policies for dental practice in the Army and 
the Air Force, respectively; 

(2) conduct inspections and surveys for 
maintenance of such standards in the Army 
and the Air Force, respectively; 

(3) plan and recommend action pertain- 
ing to appointments, advancement, training, 
assignment, and transfer of dental personnel 
in the Army and the Air Force, respectively; 
and 

(4) serve as the adviser to the Surgeon 
General, United States Army, and the Sur- 
geon General, United States Air Force, re- 
spectively, on all matters relating to dentis- 


Sec. 3. Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of 
the Air Force, respectively, an officer of the 
Dental Corps in each major command or in- 
stallation of the Army or the Air Force, re- 
spectively, shall, in addition to his other 
duties, be assigned as staff dental officer for 
that command or installation. The staff 
dental officer shall be responsible to the com- 
mander of the command or installation, 
through appropriate channels, for— 

(1) planning and making recommenda- 
tions on all matters relating to the dental 
health of the command or installation; 

(2) staff supervision of the execution of 
approved plans pertaining to the dental 
health of the command or installation; 

(3) the progressive development of the 
dental service in the command or installa- 
tion; and 

(4) advice on all matters relating to den- 
tistry in the command or installation. 

Sec. 4. There shall be assigned to the Dental 
Corps of the Army and to the dental service 
of the Air Force, respectively, an authorized 
commissioned officer strength (including 
non-Regular officers on extended active duty) 
which shall be not less than 2 commissioned 
officers for each 1,000 members of the Army 
and the Air Force, respectively, who are on 
the active list or on extended active duty. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 3191) to amend the 
act approved September 7, 1916 (ch. 458, 
39 Stat. 742), entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in 
the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,“ as amended, by extend- 
ing coverage to civilian officers of the 
United States and by making benefits 
more realistic in terms of present wage 
rates, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. By request, Mr. 
President, I ask that the bill be passed 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

CONVEYANCE TO TEMPLE METHODIST 
CHURCH, OF SAN FRANCISCO, OF A 
PORTION OF A FEDERALLY OWNED 
BUILDING—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 384) to authorize the Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings to convey 
to the Temple Methodist Church, a non- 
profit corporation of San Francisco, 
Calif., a portion of the federally owned 
building known as 100 McAllister Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, this 
bill arises from the fact that 15 or 18 


- years ago the Temple Methodist Church, 
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of San Francisco, erected a large and 
valuable hotel building in San Francisco, 
In the same building, and as a part of it, 
the Temple Methodist Church had its 
own accommodations for its own church. 

During the depression years the hotel 
became unsuccessful. The property was 
purchased and taken over by the bond- 
holders. The church lost a very heavy 
investment in it. 

During the war years the Government 
needed additional space. This hotel was 
then taken over by the Government and 
was converted—rather unsatisfactori- 
ly—into office space, and now is being so 
used, principally by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. The old church quar- 
ters are independent of the rest of the 
building, but are used by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue as the cashier’s office. 
In the portion formerly used by the 
church there still are the sacred objects 
of the Temple Methodist Church, their 
insignia, crosses, and so forth. 

The Temple Methodist Church has 
been very anxious to buy this limited 
portion of the building, which for- 
merly was occupied by the church. The 
Government has not been willing to sell, 
because the Government believes it vital- 
ly needs the quarters for governmental 
agencies. 

A bill was introduced to allow the 
church to buy back its old quarters. Both 
the junior Senator from California and 
I supported the bill. 

The committee was unwilling to rec- 
ommend that the sale be made, because 
of the belief of the members of the com- 
mittee that the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue could not give up its quarters there. 

However, a subcommittee, after mak- 
ing a careful investigation, and the full 
committee, after careful investigation, 
worked out the following compromise, 
namely, the bill now before us, which 
provides that if and whenever the gov- 
ernmental agencies believe they no long- 
er need this particular part of the build- 
ing—and that matter is left entirely to 
the discretion of the Government—then 
the Temple Methodist Church shall be al- 
lowed to purchase that portion of it for 
a reasOnable price, which has been fixed 
at $100,000. The right of the Temple 
Methodist Church to make the purchase 
expires within 10 years. If the quarters 
are not vacated and the church does not 
purchase them within that time, then 
this entire proceeding becomes null and 
void. x 

I may say to the distinguished Senator 
who inquired, that the entire matter is 
left to the discretion of the representa- 
tives of the Federal Government. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from California for his ex- 
planation, but I wish to study this bill 
further. I am going to ask that it zo 
over at least until the next call of the 
calendar, because on the basis of the 
report from the Department of the 
Treasury and on the basis of the value 
of this property to the Federal Govern- 
ment, I find myself not inclined to favor 
the bill, because I do not think the bill, 
as I presently understand it, gives to 
the Federal Government the value it 
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should have for property which now be- 
longs to all the taxpayers of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, these days we hear con- 
siderable about the separation of church 
and state. When we have a bill such 
as this one, involving a grant to a church, 
I think we had better be perfectly cer- 
tain that we are getting 100 cents for 
each dollar’s worth of property con- 
veyed by the Government; and I am not 
satisfied, on the basis of my present 
study of the bill, that such will be the 
case. 

Therefore, because I hold firmly to the 
principle that we should not be giving 
away Federal property, even to so fine 
an institution as the Methodist Church, 
I must object to the bill at the present 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being made, the bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Oregon will withhold his 
objection for a moment further, let me 
say that so far as I know, the objection 
was entirely for the reason that the Gov- 
ernment needed the quarters. Under 
this bill, the discretion as to ever aban- 
doning the quarters is left entirely to 
the Federal Government. 

I wish to say to the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon that equities are 
involved in this matter. The church 
probably lost $1,000,000 or $2,000,000 on 
the property. The Government will be 
the beneficiary of that. We believe that 
$100,000 is a reasonable price. 

However, I understand the attitude of 
the Senator from Oregon, and I shall no 
longer persist in urging the Senator to 
withdraw his objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to add that I agree with the Senator 
from California that equities are in- 
volved; but so far as I am concerned, 
a rather fundamental principle is also 
involved, namely, the principle of not 
giving away the money of the taxpayers 
of the United States, even to fine insti- 
tutions, unless we see to it that the Fed- 
eral Government receives adequate pay- 
ment for the property. 

I see no reason why in the case of the 
churches of America that lost their prop- 
erty during the depression period, we 
should now give them a Federal grant 
which is what this bill amounts to, in 
order to give them back their property. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, nosuch 
question is involved in this bill. This 
option would become effective only when 
the Government no longer wants the 
property. It is not adapted for an office 
building, it is adapted for a hotel. The 
bill is based on the theory that the Gov- 
ernment will want to sell the property, 
and that if and when the Government 
wants to sell the property, the Methodist 
Church, which lost very beavily in it, will 
be given by the Government, which has 
had a great windfall, the first opportu- 
nity to buy. We believe the suggested 
price of $100,000, which is for a very 
minor portion of this property, is a very 
reasonable price. We are not suggesting 
that anything be given the Methodist 
Church. We are not suggesting any- 
thing that will inconvenience the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. We be- 
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lieve the Methodist Church which erected 
the building and lost heavily on it has 
a certain equity. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am sure 
the Senator from California means it 
when he says he is not suggesting that 
anything be given to the Methodist 
Church, but a question of fact is raised. 
I want to investigate that question of 
fact, because I cannot read the report of 
the Treasury Department and reach any 
other conclusion than that at least the 
Treasury Department is of the opinion 
we would not be getting our money’s 
worth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
goes over. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor will yield, as a member of the Publie 
Works Committee which took testimony 
on this bill, I can fully understand the 
curiosity of the Senator from Oregon 
concerning what in some respect is a 
new procedure. I am, however, fully 
satisfied that when the Senator from 
Oregon has had an opportunity not only 
of examining the report attached to the 
bill, but of reading the hearings as well, 
his curiosity will be satisfied, and he will 
be in agreement with the position of the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I should like also 
to join with my colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from California, in urging that the 
Senator from Oregon read the commit- 
tee report as well as the hearings on the 
bill. I think there are factors involved 
in the situation which will satisfy the 
Senator from Oregon that it is not what 
it appears to him tg be on the surface. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I shall 
read the hearings. I have very carefully 
read the committee report. It is the com- 
mittee report which so perplexes me. A 
reading of the report of the Government 
agencies and the committee report to- 
gether with the hearings may clear up 
the difficulty I have with the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
goes over. 


ATTENDANCE OF GOVERNMENT EM- 
PLOYEES AT FUNERALS OF DECEASED 
MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 


The bill (H. R. 2662) to grant time to 
employees in the executive branch of 
the Government to participate, without 
loss of pay or deduction from anuual 
leave, in funerals for deacesed members 
of the armed forces returned to the 
United States for burial, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wonder if I can 
ask unanimous consent to return to 
House bill 2662, merely to ask a question 
about it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand the bill 
is designed to permit Government em- 
ployees to attend the funeral services of 
deceased members of the armed forces 
returned to the United States for burial. 
Is it applicable merely to relatives? It 
does not say. é 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is right. 

Mr, President, I may say in reply to the 
distinguished minority leader, there has 
been a lack of uniformity in the adminis- 
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trative practice in giving time off to Gov- 
ernment employees to attend funeral 
services for relatives, or, let me say, as 
guards in the American Legion unit, or 
firing squad members, at military fu- 
nerals. This is merely to establish uni- 
formity and it leaves the matter up to 
military discretion. 
Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection. 


VILLAGE-DELIVERY SERVICE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1479) to abolish the village-de- 
livery service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, to transfer village carriers to the 
city-delivery service, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert: 


That section 9 of the act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1913, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved August 24, 1912 (U. S. C., 
title 39, sec. 153), is amended by striking out 
the words “second or“. 

Sec. 2. The operation by the Post Office De- 
partment of village-delivery service in sec- 
ond- lass post offices shall be discontinued. 
All such post offices, which on the effective 
date of this act have village-delivery service, 
shall hereafter have city-delivered service and 
all carriers of the village-delivery service in 
such offices shall be classified as carriers in 
the city-delivery service in accordance with 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. (a) In assigning carriers in the yil- 
lage-delivery service to salary grades in th 
city-delivery service, each village carrier ‘hall 
be assigned to the gradé in the city-delivery 
service to Which he would have advanced had 
his original appointment as a carrier in the 
village-delivery service been as a carrier in 
city-delivery service. Each village carrier 
shall retain credit in his position in the city- 
delivery service for all annual and sick leave 
which he has accrued, for compensatory time 
off due for service performed, and for any 
period of service creditable toward a promo- 
tion to a higher grade. 

(b) No village carrier transferred to the 
city-delivered service by this act shall, by rea- 
son of such transfer, be entitled to any ad- 
ditional compensation for services performed 
prior to the effective date of this act. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first calendar month following 
the date of enactment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to discontinue the operation of 
village-delivery service in second-class 
post offices, to transfer village carriers in 
such offices to the city-delivery service, 
and for other purposes.” 


EXEMPTION OF TAX ON FRUIT-FLAVOR 
CONCENTRATES 


The bill (H. R. 5831) to exempt certain 
volatile fruit-flavor concentrates from 
the tax on liquors, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5300) making appropri- 
ations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1949, and for other purposes, 
Was announced as next in order, 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 


1949 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


COMPENSATION OF PANAMA CANAL ZONE 
EMPLOYEES—BILL PASSED OVER 


The ill (S. 2226) relating to the com- 
pensation of certain employees of the 
Panama Canal was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr, SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
have a question based on a reading of 
the report. I ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina whether there 
is any estimate from the Bureau of the 
Budget as to the cost of this measure. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There is not, but the Senator will find 
that in the Panama Canal Zone em- 
ployees are regulated by the same law 
as are employees of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and since the bill was passed 
increasing the pay of the employees of 
the District of Columbia $330, it was felt 
that the Panama Canal Zone employees 
should be treated in a similar manner. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Does the distin- 
guished Senator have any objection to 
the bill being passed over until the next 
call of the calendar, until the cost can 
be determined? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I have an amendment. I should like 
to have it read at this time, so the Sen- 
ator may be thinking about it. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I shall be glad to 
consider it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
JOHNSTON]. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
lines 3 to 10, it is proposed to strike out 
section 1 and insert the following: 

That the Governor of the Panama Canal 
is authorized to grant additional compensa- 
tion to policemen, firemen, and school teach- 
ers employed by the Panama Canal, corres- 
ponding to the additional compensation 
granted to similar employees of the District 
of Columbia by the act entitled “An act to 
increase the compensation of certain em- 
ployees of the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 30, 1949, as of the 
first day of the first pay period which began 
after June 30, 1948. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, the amendment is de- 
signed to cure a defect which was called 
to the attention of the committee by the 
Secretary of the Army, after the bill 
was reported, and which therefore was 
not considered by the committee in con- 
nection with the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
should like to have this measure go over, 
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if possible, to the next call of the calen- 
dar. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, 
then, that it be considered on the next 
call of the calendar. If that request is 
granted, I do not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The 
bill will be considered on the next call 
of the calendar. The bill now goes over. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2379) to establish a stand- 
ard schedule of rates of basic compen- 
sation for certain employees of the Fed- 
eral Government; to provide and equita- 
ble system for fixing and adjusting the 
rates of basic compensation of individual 
employees to repeal the Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, Was announced as next in order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
this is not the type of legislation which 
should be passed on a mere call of the 
Consent Calendar. I feel it should go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


WEBER BASIN RECLAMATION PROJECT, 
UTAH 


The bill (S. 2391) to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
the Weber Basin reclamation project, 
Utah, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Interior, through the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, is hereby authorized to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Weber Basin 
project to consist of reservoirs, irrigation and 
drainage works, power plants, transmission 
lines, and similar works in and near Morgan, 
Davis, Summit, and Weber Counties, Utah, 
for the purposes of supplying irrigation water 
to lands, both new and presently irrigated; 
supplying municipal, industrial, and do- 
mestic water; controlling floods; and gen- 
erating and selling electric energy to help 
meet the short supply of power in the area 
and as a means of making the whole project 
self-supporting and financially solvent; and 
for other beneficial purposes (including, but 
without limitation, the control and catch- 
ment of silt, improvement of the general 
quality of the water, the preservation and 
propagation of fish and wildlife, and the pro- 
vision and improvement of recreational facil- 
ities), at an estimated cost of $69,500,000, all 
in substantial accord with the recommenda- 
tions made in that certain report, dated July 
15, 1949, of the regional director, region IV, 
Bureau of Reclamation, entitled “Weber 
Basin project, Utah.” 

Sec. 2. The Secretary is authorized to ap- 
portion equitably the costs of constructing, 
operating, and maintaining (including there- 
in reasonable provision for replacement) the 
project works herein authorized between, on 
the one hand, their flood control, recrea- 
tional, and fish and wildlife purposes and, 
on the other hand, their irrigation, power, 
municipal, and other water-supply purposes, 
The former allocations shall be nonreim- 
bursable and nonreturnable. The latter allo- 
cations shall be reimbursable and returnable: 
Provided, That general repayment obliga- 
tions undertaken pursuant to subsections 
(c) and (d) of section 9 of the Reclamation 
Act of 1939 may extend over a period not ex- 
ceeding 60 years. 
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Sec. 3. As a condition precedent to con- 
struction of any of the irrigation or drain- 
age works herein authorized, there shall be 
established an organization in the State of 
Utah with powers satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary, including the power to tax property 
both real and personal within its boundaries 
and the power to enter into a contract or 
contracts, with the United States for pay- 
ment of reimbursable costs allocated to irri- 
gation, municipal water supply, and other 
miscellaneous purposes. 

Sec. 4. This act shall be a supplement to 
the Federal reclamation laws (Act of June 
17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto), the pro- 
visions whereof shall govern the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
Weber Basin project except as otherwise 
herein provided. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be required to carry out the purposes 
of this act. 


WESTERN LAND BOUNDARY FENCE 
PROJECT 


The bill (S. 1115) authorizing appro- 
priations for the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of the western land 
boundary fence project, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I ask that this 
go over. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his objection for a 
moment? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I gladly with- 
hold the objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, when 
the Senate passed a similar bill in the 
last Congress, it was unanimously re- 
ported by the committee. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. That was the 
bad Congress, was it not? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Not in the opinion 
of the Senator who is now speaking. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I heard a great 
deal about it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Seriously, I hope the 
Senator will not object to the bill. Many 
Government departments are interested 
in it, including the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the Department of Justice, 
customs— 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The incidence of 
hoof-and-mouth disease has very greatly 
changed the demand for this particular 
type of fence. The American livestock 
interests are very anxious to have it con- 
structed. The presence of large herds of 
cattle and the possibility of moving them 
along the border makes it extremely de- 
sirable that the fence be constructed. It 
will probably cost approximately $2,- 
500,000. Five hundred miles of fence 
is involved. I think it would be very wise 
to make this expenditure in connection 
with the eradication of hoof-and-mouth 
disease. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I withdraw my 


objection. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I join with 
the Senator from Texas and the Senator 
from New Mexico in stating that, in my 
opinion, this is a sound investment. If 
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the fence is constructed, to a great ex- 
tent the danger of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease will be eliminated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is authorized 
to be appropriated to the United States sec- 
tion, International Boundary and Water 
Commission, United States and Mexico, such 
sums as may be necessary for the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
western land boundary fence project, as said 
project is presently planned or as the plans 
therefor may be amended from time to time. 

Sec. 2. The said sums may be appropriated 
specifically for said project, or may be in- 
cluded with the appropriation for all con- 
struction projects of said United States sec- 
tion. The expenditures and appropriations 
herein authorized shall not be construed as 
placing a limitation on funds which may be 
hereafter appropriated for the operation and 
maintenance of said project. The United 
States Commissioner, International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission, United States 
and Mexico, notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U. S. C. 665), sections 3732 and 3733 of the 
Revised Statutes (41 U. S. C. 11 and 12), or 
any other law, may enter into contracts be- 
yond the amount actually appropriated for 
so much of the work on said project as the 
physical and orderly sequence of construc- 
tion or considerations of expediting said 
work make necessary or desirable, such con- 
tracts to be subject to and dependent upon 
future appropriations by Congress: Provided, 
That the total construction cost of said pro- 
ject shall not exceed $3,500,000, 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any contrary pro- 
visions of appropriation or other acts applic- 
able to said project, the United States section 
is authorized to acquire by purchase, exer- 
cise of the power of eminent domain, or by 
donation any real or personal property which 
may be necessary for such project, as deter- 
mined by the United States Commissioner, 
including rights-of-way not exceeding 60 
feet in width, as may be necessary for such 
boundary fence and roads parallel thereto 
required for the patrol and maintenance 
thereof. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any contrary pro- 
visions of law, any executive department, 
independent establishment, or other agency 
of the United States is authorized to trans- 
fer to the United States section, without 
payment or reimbursement therefor, (a) any 
equipment, supplies, or materials which any 
of these agencies may have and which may 
be needed for the construction, repair, opera- 
tion, or maintenance of such boundary-fence 
project by the United States section; and 
(b) any existing fences, or portions thereof, 
on or along the United States-Mexican 
boundary, which may be under the jurisdic- 
tion of such other Federal agency, The 
United States section is hereby authorized 
to expend, out of funds made available for 
boundary-fence construction, any sums of 
money which may be necessary for the recon- 
struction, repair, and operation and mainte- 
nance of boundary fences so transferred. 

Sec. 5. The said United States Commis- 
sioner, in his discretion, is authorized to em- 
ploy personnel for the survey, inspection, con- 
struction, and supervision of construction of 
such fence project without regard to per- 
sonnel ceilings otherwise imposed, and with- 
out regard to the civil-service laws or regu- 
lations requiring the employment of Ameri- 
can citizens: Provided, That such employ- 
men shall not be for a period longer than 
that required for the completion of con- 
struction of such fence project, nor in any 
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event for a period in excess of 3 years from 
the effective date of this act. 

Sec, 6. Said fence project may be con- 
structed by contract or by force account, or 
partly by contract and partly by force ac- 
count in the discretion of the said United 
States Commissioner; and in either event the 
provisions of 41 United States Code 5, and 
other laws and regulations relating to adver- 
tising for proposals for purchases and con- 
tracts for supplies or services for departments 
of the Government and laws and regulations 
placing limitations upon the purchase of pas- 
senger-carrying or other motor-propelled 
vehicles shall be inapplicable to purchases 
and contracts for equipment and supplies or 
services for the survey, construction, or super- 
vision of said fence project. 

Sec. 7. The opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in favor of the validity of the title 
to any tract of land or easement therein to 
be acquired for right-of-way for said fence 
project shall not be required as a condition 
precedent to construction thereon when, in 
the opinion of the said United States Com- 
missioner, such requirement would unduly 
delay the construction program and the in- 
terests of the United States are not jeopard- 
ized by the waiver of such requirement: 
Provided, That proceedings for the acquisi- 
tion of such tracts or easements therein by 
purchase, exercise of the power of eminent 
domain, or condemnation have been com- 
menced, and the consent of the record or 
apparent owner or owners of any such tract 
has been secured for the immediate occu- 
pancy thereof, or appropriate orders have 
been entered therefor in eminent domain 
proceedings: Provided further, That the 
United States Commissioner shall proceed, 
as expeditiously as may be possible to secure 
title to such tracts or easements therein in 
the manner.and to the extent required for 
the approval of the Attorney General in ac- 
cordance with existing law: Provided further, 
That where portions of such fence are to be 
built within the right-of-way lines of exist- 
ing State, county, or other public roads or 
highways, the United States Commissioner 
is authorized to accept, and the Attorney 
General is authorized to approve, rights-of- 
way, easements, or licenses from any such 
State, county, or other public agency having 
jurisdiction thereover, subject to such con- 
ditions and limitations as may be required 
by State or municipal law or regulation, 
including but not limited to, conditions re- 
quiring the removal of said fence, or por- 
tions thereof, to points outside of the right- 
of-way lines or to such points within the 
right-of-way lines as may not be objection- 
able to the State, county, or other public 
agency concerned, where considerations of 
widening said roads or highways, or other 
considerations of public necessity, make such 
removal necessary, and when, in the opinion 
of the United States Commissioner, the in- 
terests of the United States will not thereby 
be unduly jeopardized. The opinion of the 
Attorney General of the State wherein such 
rights-of-way, easements, or licenses are 
granted, if such opinion be obtained, shall 
be conclusive as to the right or authority 
of the State, county, or other public agency 
concerned, and of the officials thereof, to 
grant any such right-of-way, easement, or 
license. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire of the majority 
leader if it is his intention to proceed 
with the remainder of the calendar, in 
view of the fact that no reports, from 
now on, are in our folders. I wonder if 
it would not be advantageous to stop now 
and permit the Members of the Senate to 
examine the reports which are not in the 
folders at this time. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. MoCARRAN ] came 
to me a moment ago and advised me that 
that was the fact, that from Calendar 853 
on there are no reports. He suggested 
that it would possibly te better if we 
stopped the calling of the calendar at 
that point. I agreed with him that that 
would be done. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may I 
ask another question? I wondered if 
the distinguished majority leader had an 
announcement to make with reference to 
Order No. 855, Senate Resolution 147, and 
Order No. 856, Senate Resolution 151. 

Mr. LUCAS, I shall come to that in 
a moment. I have a program. The 
Senator from Nebraska attempts to an- 
ticipate what I am going to do, appar- 
ently with the idea that I do not know 
what is coming up. I shall get to it ina 
moment. 

Some bills were passed over that went 
to the foot of the calendar. I think those 
are the bills we should consider at this 
time. I distinctly recall that I objected 
to one of them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair suggests that the first one passed 
over was Calendar 747, Senate bill 1837. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is the one which 
should be called up. 

Mr. WILEY. Calendar No. 732, Sen- 
ate bill 2031, was mentioned. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if I 
recall correctly, Calendar 462, Senate bill 
689, was passed to the foot of the cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the chair was not 
presiding at that time. 

Mr. O'CONOR. I feel certain that it 
will be found that that was the first bill 
passed over. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to the consideration of Calendar 
462, Senate bill 689. 

The PRESIDING CFFICER. Is there 
objection? 


CREDIT FOR MILITARY SERVICE OF 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 689) to 
permit certain postal employees or sub- 
stitute postal employees to receive credit 
for military service, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause, and insert: 

That classified postal employees or Classi- 
fied substitute postal employees who are in 
the postal service on the date of enactment 
of this act, or who shall enter the postal 
service within 3 years after the date of en- 
actment of this act and subsequent to service 
in the military or naval forces of the United 
States during World War II, terminated under 
honorable conditions, who have not reached 
the maximum grade of salary shall receive 
credit for time served in the military or naval 
forces to the extent that they have not al- 
ready received credit for such military or 
naval service in determining their salary 
grade. Such credit shall be on a pro rata 
basis for each year served in the military 
or naval forces. On the basis of such credit, 
each employee to whom this section applies 
shall be promoted to the grade to which such 
postal employee or substitute postal employee 
would have progressed had his original ap- 
pointment been to grade 1. 
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Sec. 2. Substitute postal employees who 
failed of promotion to regular because they 
were in the military or naval forces during 
World War II shall, for the purpose of deter- 
mining their postal salary, be held to have 
beer promoted to such regular position as 
of the date a vacancy, to which they as sen- 
ior substitute could have been promoted, 
occurred. 

Sec.3. No person shall, by reason of the 
enactment of section 1 of this act, be entitled 
to any compensation for any period prior to 
the effective date of this act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


TAXATION OF CERTAIN INDIAN LAND 
HOLDINGS 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to call up Calendar 
668, House bill 5034. The bill involves 
no Federal expenditure. It was objected 
to last week when the calendar was 
called, but the Senator from North Da- 
kota has withdrawn his objection. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to returning to the considera- 
tion of that bill. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be done, in compliance with 
the request of the able Senator from 
Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 5034) to authorize the taxation 
of Indian land holdings in the town of 
Lodge Grass, Mont., to assist in financing 
a municipal water supply and sewage 
system, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

WILLOW RIVER POWER CO. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to Calendar 732, Senate bill 2031. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2031) for the relief of the Willow River 
Power Co., was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Bertha A. Burk- 
hardt, Helene E. Schultz, and Hugh F. Gwin, 
as trustees and successors to the Willow 
River Power Company, a Wisconsin corpora- 
tion, the sum of $25,000, together with in- 
terest on such sum at the rate of 444 percent 
per annum from August 12, 1938, to the date 
of payment, representing the amount of 
damages found by the United States Court of 
Claims (congressional numbered 17851, de- 
cided June 6, 1949, in response to S. Res. 231, 
80th Cong.), to have resulted from diminu- 
tion of the generative capacity of such com- 
pany's hydroelectric plant located near the 
confluence of the Willow River and the Saint 
Croix River, due to a rise in the waters of the 
Saint Croix River beginning August 12, 1938, 
caused by the erection by the United States 
of a dam across the Mississippi River, near 
Red Wing, Minn.: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
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with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000, 


TIMBER ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to say to the majority leader that 
the Senator from Washington IMr. 
Cain], the Senator from Ohio IMr. 
Tart], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Watkins], and I, with the assistance of 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
Corpon], have reached an agreement in 
regard to Senate Joint Resolution 24, 
which is Order No. 607. I understand 
the Senator from Washington has taken 
up with the Senator from Ohio and the 
Senator from Utah a proposed amend- 
ment which deals with the access-roads 
problem, which has been debated at some 
length. In view of the fact that we are 
now in agreement, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of 
Calendar 607, Senate Joint Resolution 
24, and the Senate can then “consider 
the amendmnt offered by the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have no objection, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 24) to provide for a suit- 
able and adequate system of timber ac- 
cess roads to and in the forests of the 
United States, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry with amendments on page 3, 
section 2, line 13, after the word “trails”, 
to strike out “within” and insert “for”, 
on page 3, section 3, line 20, after the 
word “annually”, to insert “beginning 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1951”; and on page 4, line 4, after the 
word “expended”, to insert, “The author- 
ization in section 3 of the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1948 for forest develop- 
ment, roads and trails for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1951, is hereby can- 
celed”; so as to make the joint resolu- 
tion read: 

Resolved, etc., That it is declared to be the 
policy of the Congress to provide for a suit- 
able and adequate system of timber access 
roads to and in the forests under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of the Interior, in order to 
obtain the benefits hereinbefore enumerated, 
and for such other roads and trails as are 
necessary for the protection and administra- 
tion of these forests and for the utilization 
of the resources thereof other than timber. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of the Interior are hereby au- 
thorized to survey, construct, reconstruct, 
and maintain such roads and trails 
for the forests under their respective juris- 
dictions as they deem necessary to effectuate 
the foregoing policy. The authority con- 
tained in this joint resolution is in addition 
to, and not in substitution for, the authority 
of existing law. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this joint resolution, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated $30,- 
000,000 annually beginning with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1951, and ending with 
the fisc-1 year ending June 30, 1955, of which 
$25,000,000 is authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary of Agriculture and $5,000,000 is 
authorized to be appropriated to the Secre- 
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tary of the Interior, which amounts shall be 
available until expended. The authorization 
in section 3 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1948 for forest development, roads and 
trails for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, 
is hereby canceled. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendments offered 
by the Senator from Washington IMr. 
Carn]. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 3, line 6, 
after the word “Interior”, it is proposed 
to strike out all down to and including 
the word “timber” in line 10; 

On page 3, line 13, to strike out “and 
trails”; 

On page 3, between lines 17 and 18, to 
insert two new sections, as follows: 

Sec. 3. Before any such access road is con- 
structed or recorstructed under the author- 
ity of this joint resolution, the Secretary of 
Agriculture or the Secretary of the Interior, 
as the case may be, shall cause a public hear- 
ing to be held at a convenient and accessible 
place within the area in which such con- 
struction or reconstruction is to occur. No- 
tice of such hearing shall be given at least 
10 days prior to such hearing in a newspaper 
of general circulation in such area and shall 
include a statement describing the terminals 
of such proposed road, the route to be fol- 
lowed between such terminals, and the gen- 
eral type of materials to be used in such con- 
struction or reconstruction. ' 

Sec. 4. As used in this joint resolution the 
term “timber access roads” aeans such roads 
as are constructed, reconstructed, or main- 
tained for the primary purpose of utilizing 
the timber resources of the lands tributary 
thereto; 


On page 3, line 18, to strike out “Sec. 
3” and insert “Sec. 5.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator fromeWash- 
ington. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was rejected. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask unanimous consent 
to call up Calendar No. 774, Senate bill 
1565. I understand that the objection 
made to it will be withdrawn if it is 
brought up. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I have no objec- 
tion, but we are not taking them up in 
order. Calendar No. 751, Senate bill 
1973, would be the next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Calen- 
dar No. 746, House bill 1997, would 
be the next in order. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I do not think my 
request is out of order in any sense of 
the word. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER PARKWAY 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
understand that an explanation was re- 
quested with respect to Calendar No. 
746, House bill 1997, which is a bill au- 
thorizing a survey of the Mississippi 
River Parkway. The measure has al- 
ready passed the House. 

For many years the residents of about 
10 States along the Mississippi River 
have been agitating for the construction 
of a Mississippi River Parkway to link 
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historic points of interest, to create a 
park, as the name indicates, to serve the 
interests of that area. 

The committee has recommended the 
bill exactly as it has passed the House. 
In the House the authorization was in- 
creased from $200,000 to $250,000. The 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the Senate, however, has in its 
report made a specific recommendation 
to the authorities which will conduct the 
survey, namely, the National Park Serv- 
ice in the Interior Department, and the 
Bureau of Public Roads that a study be 
made of the possibility of exacting tolls 
in order that an income may be received 
from those who utilize the parkway 
which will pay for the construction. It 
is the belief of those of us who have given 
the matter consideration that such a toll 
system would more than return the cost 
to the Government of the United States. 

Mr. President, I trust that this expla- 
nation may be sufficient to answer the 
questions which were in the minds of 
those who asked that the bill be ex- 
plained. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
1997) to authorize the survey of a pro- 
posed Mississippi River Parkway for the 
purpose of determining the feasibility of 
such a national parkway, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
if an amendment which I am about to 
send to the desk is satisfactory to the 
sponsor of the bill, I will withhold other 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
following line 9, it is proposed to insert 
a new section reading as follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior and the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Works Agency are 
hereby directed to complete such joint survey 
within 2 years after the enactment of this 
act. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have no objec- 
tion at all to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS ACT 
OF 1934 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1973) to further amend the 
Communications Act of 1934. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
send a perfecting amendment to the desk 
and ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the vote whereby the commit- 
tee amendment as amended was agreed 
to, will be reconsidered. 

The Chair hears no objection. 

The clerk will state the amendment of 
the Senator from Arizona to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 36, 
line 20, it is proposed to strike out Sub- 
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sections” and insert “Subsection”, and 
after the word “Subsections”, to strike 
out in the same line the words “and (p).” 

The amendment to the amendment 


was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. McFARLAND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp immedi- 
ately following the passage of Senate bill 
1973 the report of the committee. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 741) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 1973) to further amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended, having 
considered the same, report favorably there- 
on with an amendment and recommend that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

The bill (S. 1973), in the opinion of the 
committee, would bring about a major im- 
provement in the organization and func- 
tioning of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. The legislation deals solely with 
structure of the Commission and its admin- 
istrative and appellate procedure. This en- 
tire field long has been the subject of severe 
criticism by special and select investigating 
committees of the Congress and currently is 
the subject of study by a subcommittee of 
this committee as well as by a House com- 
mittee. 

The bill here recommended has the unan- 
imous approval of every broadcasting inter- 
est who testified, and the majority of its 
poh are favored by the Commission 
itself. 

It should be noted that no attempt has 
been made in this legislation to deal with 
any changes in policy affecting radio or 
television broadcasting, nor policies affect- 
ing common carriers by radio or telegraph. 
Your committee is well aware that extensive 
testimony has been offered in the past and 
numerous recommendations made, includ- 
ing some by this committee, with respect to 
such policy matters. While the committee 
does not close the door to such policy pro- 
visions, it desires to point out that studies 
on these points are now being pursued; that 
the subject of most pressing importance to- 
day in the field of radio is the functioning 
of the Commission; and that, in view of the 
relatively short time remaining in the pres- 
ent session, it is deemed necessary and de- 
sirable that legislation proposed at this time 
be restricted to noncontroversial organiza- 
tion, procedural, and appellate matters to 
which this legislation is limited. 

It is important to note that this bill is 
the end product of a decade of congressional 
investigations, studies, hearings, and reports 
by committees in both Houses of Congress. 
This committee alone, in the 6 years pre- 
ceding the hearings on this bill, has held 
more than 45 days of hearings on the gen- 
eral subject of changes in the Communica- 
tions Act, during which 145 persons have 
testified and some 800 others submitted 
statements. Those hearings cover more than 
3,700 pages of printed testimony. Moreover, 
a majority of the committee have been per- 
sonally closely identified with the long his- 
tory of hearings and legislative recommenda- 
tions herein referred to. They unanimously 
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necessary first step in any changes in the 
Communications Act of 1934. 

The committee held 2 days of hearings on 
this bill on June 16 and 17 last, during which 
more than a score of witnesses offered testi- 
mony, including the Acting Chairman of the 
Commission. Both prior to and subsequent 
to those hearings the chairman of the sub- 
committee in charge of the bill (Senator 
MCFARLAND) held conferences with members 
of the Commission, members of the Federal 
Communications Bar Association, and others, 
in order to give the fullest consideration to 
all suggestions. A number of amendments 
proposed during the hearings and at such 
conferences have been incorporated in the 
measure herewith reported. 

While most of these amendments are of a 
minor nature, the committee desires to call 
particular attention to one amendment— 
namely, section 14—which was contained in 
the measure as first introduced and has now 
been eliminated. This section read as 
follows: 

“No sanction shall be imposed or substan- 
tive rule or order be issued except within ju- 
risdiction delegated to the Commission and 
as authorized by law. The Commission shall 
make or promulgate no rule or regulation of 
substance or procedure, the purpose or result 
of whch is to effect a discrimination hetween 
persons based upon race, religious or political 
affiliation, or kind of lawful occupation or 
business association.” 

The committee deems it important to point 
out why this section was dropped from the 
bill. This language was first proposed nearly 
6 years ago during hearings on a communi- 
cations act amendn ents bill, solely because 
the Federal Communications Commission at 
that time had under consideration a rule 
which would prohibit newspapers from be- 
coming holders of radio licenses. While the 
Commission may have been motivated, in 
part at least, by the best intentions in seek- 
ing to prevent monopolistic control of organs 
of public expression in a community, its 
threatened action was of questionable con- 
stitutional validity, particularly in the ab- 
sence of specific authority in the basic act 
to adopt such a rule. However, the net 
effect of the. Commission’s proposed anti- 
newspaper rule was to deny consideration of 
applications from newspapers, all such appli- 
cations having been placed in a pending file. 
After reflection for some 2 years, the Com- 
mission dropped all plans for such a rule 
and began processing of newspaper applica- 
tions in the same manner as other appli- 
cations. 

In testimony on the bill (S. 1973) before 
this committee, the Commission spokesman 
pointed out that present Commission prac- 
tice and procedure has been in accord with 
the proposed section for several years; that 
they have serious doubts of the constitu- 
tionality of any rule which would prohibit 
the granting of a license to anyone because 
of kind of lawful occupation; and that in 
any event they could not constitutionally do 
what the proposed section 14 would have pro- 
hibited them from doing. 

The committee is impressed by the validity 
of this testimony. In view of the positive 
nature of the affirmations by the Commis- 
sion that its existing procedure is in accord 
with that which had been intended by the 
original language, some question was raised 
as to whether or not the proposed new lan- 
guage might not be construed or interpreted 
to provide a different or modified procedure 
from that now being followed. The commit- 
tee, therefore, decided to eliminate the pro- 
posed section. It should be distinctly under- 
stood that in eliminating this section the 
committee has done so solely because the 
Commission is now following the procedure 
which was outlined in the section, has testi- 
fied that it intends to follow that procedure, 
and that it is of the opinion that it has 
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no legal or constitutional authority to follow 
any other procedure. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The principal objective of the bill (S. 1973) 
is to clarify the meaning and intent of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended. 
It is designed to remove ambiguities; to make 
definite and certain administrative and legal 
steps and procedures in the interest of the 
expeditious handling of both license appli- 
cations ond the rule-making function; to 
separate, as far as is administratively pos- 
sible, the prosecutory and judicial functions 
of the Commission; to provide for admin- 
istrative reorganization of the Commission 
in the interest of more effective and speedy 
handling of cases; to increase the salaries of 
Commissioners and staff personnel to insure 

aà greater continuity of service; to better arm 

Commissioners to handle decisions by pro- 
viding personal legal assistants; and gener- 
ally to make clear and definite administra- 
tive actions and appellate procedures in ac- 
cordance with the Administrative Procedure 
Act. 

Your committee is strongly of the opinion 
that enactment of the bill (S. 1973) is a 
major step forward in the evolution of the 
regulation of radio and wire communica- 
tions, both broadcast and common carrier. 
It believes that the legislation will be of 
inestimable value in making more certain 
that regulation of the industry shall be in 
“the public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity.” 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL BY SECTIONS 
Section 1 


This section gives a short title to this act, 
merely for purposes of reference to the dates 
of enactment of provisions herein proposed 
to be incorporated in the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended. 


Section 2 


This section amends subsection (0) of sec- 
tion 3 of the Communications Act of 1934 by 
redefining “broadcasting.” The new defini- 
tion defines “broadcasting” to mean “the dis- 
semination of radio communications in- 
tended to be received directly by the general 
public.” In the existing law, the term is 
defined to include radio communications in- 
tended to be received by the public “directly 
or by the intermediary of relay stations.” 
Testimony has been offered that these so- 
called relay stations might be considered to 
be broadcast stations within the meaning of 
the act. The new definition clarifies this 
ambiguity, but the committee does not in- 
tend that such relay stations, when used in 
broadcasting, shall be classified as common 
carriers under the law. The new definition 
also conforms with the provisions of the 
Radio Regulations of the International Tele- 
communications Convention (Atlantic City, 
1947). 

Section 3 


This section adds a number of new defini- 
tions to the Communications Act of 1934. 

Subsection (bb) defines “license,” sta- 
tion license,” or “radio station license” to 
mean the instrument of authorization re- 
quired by the act or regulations for use or 
operation of radio-transmitting apparatus, 
and the terms are intended to include all 
forms of authorizations, temporary or other- 
wise. When considered in connection with 
other sections of the bill, this will limit the 
power of the Commission to grant special or 
emergency types of authorization to the 
cases specifically provided for in the bill. 

Subsection (cc) provides a definition of 
“broadcast station,” “broadcasting station,” 
or “radio-broadcst station.“ None of these 
terms is now defined, and all are used either 
in the present law or the amended sections. 

Subsection (dd) defines the terms “con- 
struction permit“ and “permit for construc- 
tion,” which have not heretofore been de- 
fined to clarify reference to such authoriza- 
tions in procedurai provisions. 
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Section 4 

This section proposes several substantial 
revisions of the existing section 4 of the act, 
which deals with the make-up of the Com- 
mission itself, their salaries, top staff per- 
sonnel, and matters to be included in the 
annual reports to Congress. Specifically, the 
provisions are as follows: 

Subsection (a) makes a minor change in 
existing law which prohibits Commissioners 
from engaging in any other business, voca- 
tion, or employment by exempting from this 
prohibition the preparation of technical 
papers. Commissioners have pointed out 
that existing law might be interpreted to 
prevent such wholly meritorious publication 
of papers. The most important provision of 
this subsection, however, would add to sub- 
section (4) (b) the requirement that 1 year 
after the enactment of this act no Commis- 
sioner, if ho resigns before his term of office 
has expired, may take employment or receive 
compensation from any person or corpora- 
tion who comes within the jurisdiction of the 
Communications Act. This provision, the 
committee believes, is a most desirable one. 
It is intended to halt the practice by persons 
and corporations, who have business before 
the Commission, of employing Commission- 
ers with the obvious purpose of benefiting 
themselves, perhaps unfairly, through the 
influence that such a Commissioner might 
have with employees in the agency. It is also 
intended to restrict a growing practice of 
using appointments to high Government 
posts as stepping stones to important posi- 
tions in private industries which have busi- 
ness before the Commission. The recom- 
mended amendment would not prevent a 
Commissioner from resigning his post at any 
time, but if he resigned after 1 year follow- 
ing enactment of this act and before his 
term of office had expired he could not ac- 
cept a position for the unserved portion of 
his term of office with any person who comes 
under the jurisdiction of the Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Subsection (b) amends subsection (4) (d) 
of the law to increase Commissioners’ salaries 
from $10,000 to $15,000 annually. The com- 
mittee believes, in view of the greatly in- 
creased scale of salaries in private industry, 
that the proposed increase here recommended 
is desirable in that it may help attract to 
Government services the type of personnel 
so urgently needed. It is in general accord 
with the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission on Reorganization of the Gov- 
ernment Departments. 

Subsection (C) is a revision of section 4 
(f) (1) of the act, which deals with the em- 
ployment of certain top staff personnel and 
their salaries. The committee recommends 
the employment of a personal legal assistant 
to each Commissioner at a salary of $10,000 
per annum; a reduction in the number of 
assistant general counsels, assistant chief 
engineers, and assistant chief accountants 
from three to two; an increase in the salary 
of the general counsel, the chief engineer, 
and the chief accountant from the present 
$10,000 to $12,000 per annum; an increase in 
the salary of their assistants from the pres- 
ent $9,000 to $10,000 per annum; an increase 
in the salary of the secretary of the Com- 
mission from the present $8,500 to $10,000 
per annum; a limitation on the salaries of 
the Commissioners’ personal secretaries to 
$4,000 per annum; and a prohibition against 
the general counsel, the chief engineer, the 
chief accountant, and their assistants from 
representing any licensee under the Com- 
munications Act for 1 year following termi- 
nation of their employment with the Com- 
mission. £ 

The committee believes some explanation 
of these and other minor changes in this 
subsection is pertinent. It is of the opinion 
that provision for the employment of a per- 
sonal legal assistant to each Commissioner 
is one of the important features of the bill 
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here recommended. The plain facts are 
that the Commission is tremendously behind 
in its work, one reason therefor being the 
necessity for each individual Commissioner 
to personally review each decision. Several 
of the Commissioners are not lawyers; even 
those who are find it difficult to give the time 
necessary to familiarize themselves with all 
pertinent points in a proposed decision. The 
result has been that all too frequently deci- 
sions coming up from the staff have not had 
the close personal attention they should 
have. When it is realized that such decisions 
frequently are of vital economic consequence 
to citizens as well as important to the public 
interest, it will be realized that too much at- 
tention cannot be given to such decisions. 
The employment of a well-trained lawyer 
who will be the personal legal assistant to a 
Commissioner will not only relieve the bur- 
den of work on each Commissioner but will 
permit close study of both proposed decisions 
and rules and should expedite materially the 
speed of Commission action on its backlog of 
cases. The committee desires to emphasize 
that it believes Commissioners can obtain at 
the recommended salary competent, trained, 
and well-experienced lawyers who know the 
administrative process, will adhere to orderly 
legal actions, and advise the non-legal- 
trained Commissioners in such matters. 

In reducing the number of assistant coun- 
sels, assistant engineers, and assistant ac- 
countants the committee has followed the 
suggestions of individual Commissioners who 
believe that the employment of personal 
legal assistants will permit reduction in these 
posts. Moreover, the saving thus obtained 
will reduce the extra cost of seven legal as- 
sistants to Commissioners. 

With respect to the increases proposed for 
top staff personnel, little need be said. All 
of those who would receive $12,000 per annum 
are now paid $10,300; in the case of the as- 
sistants and the secretary of the Commis- 
sion, the proposed $10,000 salary will actually 
represent a very slight increase over earnings 
now received. It should be pointed out that 
the committee has added a provision which 
exempts these new salaries from any future 
pay-bill increase unless these positions are 
specifically enumerated. 

The committee has recommended no in- 
crease in the basic $4,000 annual salary for 
the Commissioners’ personal secretaries. Ac- 
tual pay now received by incumbents in those 
posts is in excess of $5,000 per annum as a 
result of general pay-raise legislation and 
those now occupying these secretarial posts 
will not suffer any diminution in pay. The 
committee is of the opinion that with the 
employment of well-paid legal assistants, fu- 
ture Commissioners will be able to obtain 
competent and well-paid secretaries for the 
$4,000 per annum limitation in the bill. 

Another major feature of this subsection 
is the provision which would prohibit the 
chief engineer and his assistants, the chief 
accountant and his assistants, the general 
counsel and his assistants, and the secretary 
of the Commission from leaving their post 
with the Commission to become an employee 
of a licensee until 1 year has elapsed after 
termination of their employment with the 
Commission. The committee believes that 
this provision is a necessary corollary to a 
similar provision applying to Commissioners 
themselves and that it will tend to curb an 
exceedingly unfair and occasionally improp- 
er practice. The ability to influence people 
in the Commission is reported to have been 
of great value in numerous instances; this 
provision. coupled with increased salaries 
should aid in building up a career service 
within the Commission and halt further ef- 
forts to woo key personnel from the Commis- 
sion for the purpose of influencing subse- 
quent actions by the agency. The commit- 
tee also has tightened the language pertain- 
ing to the employment of temporary counsel 
to make clear that such temporary employees 
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cannot become in effect permanent em- 
ployees in the guise of holding temporary 
appointment. Such temporary counsel here- 
after are to be employed for specific special 
service and no other. 

A provision of this section of the law 
which permitted the appointment of a di- 
rector of each division of the Commission 
has been eliminated; such posts have not 
been filled for years and there is no necessity 
for such positions under the organization of 
the Commission proposed by this legislation. 

Subsection (d) of this section amends the 
first sentence of section 4 (g) of the law 
which deals with the authority of the Com- 
mission to make certain expenditures, in- 
cluding expenditures for purchase of land 
for the erection of monitoring stations. 
While the Commission has exercised this au- 
thority for years under specific appropriation 
acts annually, such provisions constituted 
legislation in an appropriation bill and are 
subject to a point of order. The Bureau of 
the Budget recommended that this point be 
clarified so that clear legislative authority 
to justify such appropriations would exist. 
This particular provision already has been 
passed by the House of Representatives on 
May 16, 1949 (H. R. 4251—-Sapowsx1) . 

Subsection (e) amends section 4 (k) of 
the present act with the purpose of making 
more clear and definite what shall be con- 
tained in the annual report filed by the 
Commission with the Congress. 

Briefly, the Commission is to furnish the 
Congress each year (1) information and 
data bearing on the problem of regulation 
of interstate and foreign wire and radio 
communication; (2) information on the gen- 
eral administrative operations of the Com- 
mission so that Congress may readily under- 
stand what it has done or failed to do; (3) 
information concerning new employees hired 
during the year, their experience, and those 
resigned or discharged; (4) information in 
detail of all sums expended by the Commis- 
sion, for what purpose, and under what 
authority; (5) specific recommendations on 
necessary additional legislation. 

The committee is aware that the informa- 
tion required by clause (4) is furnished to 
the Appropriations Committee of the Con- 
gress annually. But it is of the opinion that 
the legislative committees of the two Houses 
which are directly concerned with the func- 
tioning of the Commission also have a real 
interest in these matters. Moreover, such 
information will permit the legislative com- 
mittees to examine under what authority ex- 
penditures were made. 


Section 5 


Section 5 of the bill is a revision of section 
5 of the law which deals with the organiza- 
tion of the Commission. The present sec- 
tion is an anachronism in that it provides for 
a permissive divisional organization of the 
Commission, which was adopted briefly short- 
ly following enactment of the law in 1934 
and then dropped and has never been fol- 
lowed since. Section 5 therefore has now 
been rewritten into four brief subsections 
which set forth the duties of the chairman; 
provide for a functional reorganization of 
the Commission; provide for necessary dele- 
gation of certain specific duties (now a part 
of the present law); and designate time-limit 
objectives to be met by the Commission in 
processing cases with the added provision 
that Congress shall be promptly informed 
when cases have not been acted upon within 
certain fixed periods. 

The most important subsection, and in 
the committee's opinion one of the most im- 
portant of the entire bill here recommended, 
is subsection (b) which would reorganize 
the Commission into a functional organiza- 
tion. To make clear what the effect of this 
subsection would be, it should be explained 
that the Commission now is organized into 
three principal Bureaus—Engineering, Ac- 
counting, and Legal. It also has, of course, 
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other subsidiary sections and units but the 
bulk of its licensing work flows upward 
through these three bureaus, Regardless of 
the type of case involved, each of these three 
bureaus must independently, or Occasionally 
in consultation, pass upon applications and 
other types of cases. Whether or not this 
system is responsible, the fact remains that 
the Commission's backlog of cases has con- 
tinued to mount to alarming proportions. 
Hearing cases rarely get out in less than 2 
years; some have been before the Commission 
as long as from 4 to 7 years, 

Citizens and taxpayers are entitled to 
greater consideration and better service from 
their Government than this, 

Moreover, under this system, the three 
Bureaus have become self-contained and in- 
dependent little kingdoms, each jealously 
guarding its own field of operations and able 
to exercise almost dictatorial control over 
the expedition of a case. They can, and have, 
set at naught the best efforts of individual 
Commissioners to spur action. Whether or 
not these Bureaus also have been effective 
agents in preventing the Commission from 
achieving its own reorganization is not clear 
since it is a fact that the Commission has 
the legal authority to undertake and impose 
the type of reorganization here recommend- 
ed. But no Chairman of the Commission in 
recent times who has attempted to under- 
take reorganization has been able to secure 
agreement on details from a majority of his 
colleagues. Each individual Commissioner 
gives lip service to the need for reorganiza- 
tion but balks at some particular provision. 

The committee has, therefore, written into 
law by subsection (b) a mandatory reorgani- 
gation provision but on the recommendation 
of the Commission has allowed wide flexibil- 
ity to accommodate possible changes in the 
nature and volume of the Commission's work 
in future years. The Commission would be 
required within 60 days after enactment of 
this bill to organize its Legal, Engineering, 
and Accounting Bureaus into such number 
of integrated divisions as are deemed neces- 
sary to handle the Commission's work-load 
problems. Under existing circumstances, 
these are expected to number three broad- 
casting, common carrier, and special and 
safety service. Each of these divisions would 
include all necessary legal, engineering, and 
accounting personnel to handle the work but 
would operate together as a team rather than 
as separate professional groups. The Com- 
mission also would have authority to estab- 
lish whatever additional divisions may be 
necessary to handle that part of its work 
load which may cut across the divisional or- 
ganizations or which may not lend itself to 
handling by an integrated divisional unit. 

Coupled with this divisional set-up, the 
committee also has provided for the estab- 
lishment of a review staff, consisting of legal, 
engineering, and accounting personnel, 
whose sole function shall be to prepare and 
review decisions, orders, rules, and other 
memoranda as the Commission shall direct. 
The review staff shall be directly responsible 
to the Commission, and its personnel shall 
not engage in the preparation or prosecution 
of cases. Neither the general counsel, the 
chief accountant, nor the chief engineer shall 
have any authority over it. Its purpose is 
clear; it is to separate with finality the 
prosecutory and judicial functions of the 
Commission so that the same individual who 
prosecutes a case in behalf of the Commis- 
sion before a hearing examiner shall not later 
be found preparing the final decision or ad- 
vising Commissioners or the Commission as 
to the final deciston. The records and facts 
well known to your committee and to the 
industry have proved beyond question that 
applicants have not always had the most 
equitable judicial treatment under the exist- 
ing type of administrative judicial process. 
The committee believes that its proposed 
amendment will correct this situation. 
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Subsection (a) of this section sets forth 
the duties and responsibilites of the Chair- 
man of the Commission, providing that he 
shall be the chief executive officer of the 
Commission and shall represent it in all 
matters relating to legislation and in deal- 
ings with the Congress as well as be responsi- 
ble for the general organization and func- 
tioning of the Commission as a whole. 

Subsection (c) is a revision of the exist- 
ing subsection 5 (e) dealing with certain 
necessary delegation of the Commission's 
work to individual Commissioners, a board 
of Commissioners, or to employees. Such 
delegation is subject to the provisions of 
section 17 of this bill (sec. 409 of the act 
as revised by this bill) and to the provisions 
of the Administrative Procedure Act as de- 
scribed in section 17. k 

Subsection (d) is a new provision speci- 
fying that the Commission must meet at 
regular intervals but not less than once a 
month for the purpose of reviewing and ex- 
pediting its work. The committee has set 
as fair time limits, for final Commission dis- 
position of cases, a period of 3 months for 
nonhearing cases and 6 months from the 
final date of hearing on all hearing cases. 
The Commission is instructed to report to 
Congress promptly all cases pending before 
it longer than these periods stating the rea- 
sons for delay. The Congress will thus be 
currently apprised of the progress of Com- 
mission actions. 


Section 6 


This section amends subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 307 by deleting the phrase “but action 
of the Commission with reference to the 
granting of such application for the renewal 
of a license shall be limited to and governed 
by the same considerations and practice 
which affects the granting of original appli- 
cations.” 

Once a license has been granted, there ap- 
pears to be no good reason why the Com- 
mission should be required to take into con- 
sideration many of the factors which it 
should and must take into consideration in 
granting a license in the first instance. Such 
matters as the character and ability of the 
applicant to operate a broadcast station or 
his financial ability to construct and main- 
tain a station are important factors for the 
Commission to consider in evaluating origi- 
nal applications for a broadcast station; they 
no longer may be pertinent factors when 
the Commission is giving consideration to 
renewal of a station license. It should be 
emphasized that while the recommended 
amendment does eliminate the necessity for 
the type of involved and searching examina- 
tion which the Commission must make in 
granting an original license, it does not in 
any way impair the Commission's right and 
duty to consider, in the case of a station 
which has been in operation and is applying 
for renewal, the over-all performance of that 
station against the broad standard of public 
interest, convenience, and necessity. This 
authority of the Commission is made ex- 
plicit by specifying that such renewal grants 
are subject to findings by the Commission 
that the “public interest, convenience, or 
necessity would be served thereby.” This 
section, the committee desires to emphasize, 
is not intended to nor shall it be interpreted 
as modifying in any degree the high qualifi- 
cations required of a licensee; rather, the 
objective of the recommended changes is to 
expedite the administrative consideration ot 
the renewal process and to reduce the work 
load and expenditure on both the licensee 
and the Commission. 


Section 7 


This section amends subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 308 of the present act. It is designed to 
make more definite the procedures to be em- 
ployed by the Commission in the exercise of 
its radio-licensing functions. This section 
fixes and determines the conditions under 
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which the first step in the exercise of the 
licensing function is taken; it makes posi- 
tive and a part of statutory law that which 
has heretofore been the subject of dispute 
and controversy. There has been confusion 
under the terms of existing law over the 
basic question of when and under what cir- 
cumstances a written application must be 
filed as the initial step in license proceed- 
ings and when, by the device of calling a 
license by some other name, the Commis- 
sion, and applicants with the acquiescence 
of the Commission, have avoided this step. 
The amendment recommended herein 
would make the filing of a written applica- 
tion a necessary condition precedent in all 
cases except those arising out of emergencies 
involving danger to life or property or dam- 
age due to equipment break-downs or when 
the authorization is required by emergency 
or security reasons during the continuance 
of any war in which the United States is en- 
gaged. The proposed new language does not 
change the substance of existing law; it 
merely makes certain that which has hereto- 
‘fore been uncertain. Moreover, the amend- 
ment is directed against the administrative 
practice of issuing special service authoriza- 
tions which have been held not to be 
licenses, and therefore persons affected by 
their issuance were precluded from relying 
upon them or challenging their propriety. 
Section 8 


This section amends section 309 of the 
present act, which deals with the procedural 
steps involved in obtaining a license. It is 
the purpose of this. section, as a necessary 
corollary of the preceding section, to make 
definite and certain the procedural rights 
and remedies of those who oppose, as well 
as those who apply for, a new instrument 
of authorization. The necessity for definite 
provisions of this character has been clearly 
demonstrated by experience. 

Specifically, the amendment here proposed 
will make it possible, as at present, for the 
Commission to grant any application without 
hearing if convinced from ex parte examina- 
tion that the statutory standard will be 
served thereby. It will, however, provide a 
method whereby any person, who has the 
right to challenge the legality or propriety 
of such a grant by appeal from the Commis- 
sion’s decision, can make his complaint first 
before the Commission—a guaranty which 
the present law does not contain. Provi- 
sions also are included which are designed 
to guarantee that any hearings held before 
the Commission upon any application will 
be conducted upon the basis of issues clearly 
defined so that the Commission will act as 
an arbiter. 

Subsection (a) is merely a restatement of 
the present subsection (a) making clear that 
the standard of judgment which applies in 
issuing an authorization is in the public in- 
terest, convenience, and necessity. 

Subsection (b) sets forth in specific terms 
what the Commission shall do with respect 
to notification of the applicant and known 
parties in interest, both prior to and after 
setting an application for hearing; the spec- 
ification of issues; opportunity for an appli- 
cant to reply; who may participate under 
what circumstances and how. 

Subsection (c) provides for what is com- 
monly known as the protest rule. This pro- 
vision merely insures that if the Commis- 
sion grants a license or other type of au- 
thorization without a hearing, the grant 
will remain subject to protest under oath 
for a 30-day period by any party in interest. 
Thereafter, the Commission ts required with- 
in 15 days to make a finding as to whether 
the protest meets the requirements of the 
section and, if it so finds, the matter shall be 
set for hearing under conditions specifically 
set forth to insure fullest judicial protec- 
tion to citizens inyolved in such proceedings. 
Some question has been raised in earlier 
hearings on proposed Communications Act 
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amendment bills with respect to the mean- 
ing of the term “parties in interest” as used 
in this subsection and in other sections of 
the bill. Fear has been expressed that use 
of “parties in interest” might make possible 
intervention into proceedings by a host of 
parties who have no legitimate interest but 
solely with the purpose of delaying license 
grants which properly should be made. The 
committee does not so construe the term 
“party in interest”; “parties in interest” be- 
cause of electrical interference are fixed and 
defined by the Supreme Court decision in 
the KOA case (319 U. S. 239) and the Com- 
mission's rules and regulations; “parties in 
interest” from an economic standpoint are 
defined by the Supreme Court decision in 
the Sanders case (309 U. S. 470). 

Subsection (d) is the present subsection 
(b) of section 309 of the act unchanged and 
merely sets forth the form of the license and 
the conditions attached to its grant. 


Section 9 


This section amends subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 310 of the act which deals with the 
transfer of licenses granted by the Com- 
mission. The existing provisions are indefi- 
nite in nature with respect to the procedure 
to be employed by the Commission in con- 
sidering such transfers and this has led, 
in some instances, to differences in the treat- 
ment of applications for transfer of facilities. 
The recommended new language is designed 
to make certain that no construction permit 
or station license granted by the Commis- 
sion may be transferred without the Com- 
mission's approval; to make definite the pro- 
cedure to be employed by the Commission 
in passing upon transfer applications; and 
to clarify the standard to be applied by the 
Commission in passing upon the merits of 
such applications. 

One of the purposes of the proposed new 
language in this subsection is to annul the 
so-called AVCO procedure adopted several 
years ago by the Commission to prevent a 
licensee from selling his property to a proper 
person of his choice but requiring an oppor- 
tunity for others to make bids for any radio 
station proposed to be sold. The committee 
believes that there is no provision of present 
law which authorizes the Commission to em- 
ploy such a procedure and it deems such a 

ure an unwise invasion by a Govern- 
ment agency into private business prac- 
tice. 

The committee regards it as significant 
that the Commission dropped the so-called 
AVCO procedure several months ago as un- 
satisfactory and a cause of undue delay in 
passing upon transfers of licenses. It should 
be emphasized that the Commission’s au- 
thority to see to it that stations are oper- 
ated in the public interest and to determine 
whether the proposed transferee possesses the 
qualifications of an original licensee or per- 
mittee is not impaired or affected in any 
degree by this subsection, In fact, the latter 
requirement is expressly stated. The com- 
mittee also desires to emphasize that the 
language recommended in this subsection 
specifically refers to construction permits 
as Well as licenses. It is of the opinion that 
this lack of reference to construction per- 
mits in the present law may have led to some 
of the abuses which have taken place under 
the transfer provisions, 


Section 10 


This section amends section 311 of the 
present act which relates to the application 
of the antitrust laws of the United States. 
The existing law contains two sections (secs. 
311 and 313) which deal with this subject. 
Section 313 of the present law makes clear 
that all licenses under the Communications 
Act come within the provisions of the anti- 
trust laws and that if any licensee is found 
guilty of a violation of antitrust laws the 
court may, as an additional penalty, also 
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revoke the license of the person or group 
found guilty. Section 311 of the present 
law specifically directs the Commission to 
revoke any license which the court has or- 
dered to be revoked under the authority of 
section 313 and authorizes the Commission 
to revoke the license of a person found guil- 
ty of antitrust violation if the court itself 
has not ordered such revocation. 

Licensees have consistently contended dur- 
ing various hearings before this committee 
that these two sections considered together 
as now written constitute an unfair discrimi- 
nation against radio licensees and that such 
& double penalty is not imposed upon other 
classes of business by any other statute. 

The committee is impressed with the legal 
validity of the protests which have been made 
against this type of double jeopardy. It be- 
lieves there is merit in the contention that 
citizens should not be subject to trial for 
the same allegations before two different 
tribunals. Moreover, such an argument is 
particularly pertinent in connection with al- 
leged violations of the antitrust statutes 
which are the particular province of the De- 
partment of Justice and do not, by any other 
law, come within the jurisdiction of any in- 
dependent quasi-judicial agency of govern- 
ment. 

The committee has made no change in sec- 
tion 313. That section, which makes all 
licenses amenable to the antitrust statutes 
and specifically grants the court authority, 
if a licensee is found guilty of an antitrust 
Violation, to order revocation of his license 
in addition to all other penalties which may 
be imposed under authority of the antitrust 
laws, stands unchanged and unimpaired. 
It has, however, modified section 311, which 
gave to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission additional authority to institute 
license revocation proceedings in those cases 
where a licensee has been found guilty in 
court of an antitrust violation but where 
the court did not order revocation of the 
license issued by the Commission. The mod- 
ification proposed merely prohibits the Com- 
mission from instituting its own antitrust 
proceeding. It retains the specific authority 
to refuse a license or permit in those cases in 
which a court under section 313 has ordered 
revocation of the license or permit. 

The committee desires to emphasize that 
the Commission's existing authority under 
law to examine into the character of a 
licensee or permittee in granting a license 
or a renewal is in no way impaired or modi- 
fied by the change here recommended in sec- 
tion 311. The Commission’s authority to 
determine whether or not the public inter- 
est, convenience, or necessity will be served 
by the granting of a license remains para- 
mount and if it finds that the conviction of 
a licensee under the antitrust laws or under 
section 313 has materially affected the char- 
acter or standing of such licensee so as to 
warrant refusal of a renewal, or grant of 
license, it may so proceed. Thus, the Com- 
mission’s power to protect against monopoly 
control of radio licenses remains unaffected 
by the changes herein recommended; it is 
merely estopped from initiating and pro- 
ceeding with an antitrust case of its own. 

Section 11 


This section amends section 312 of the 
present act which deals with revocation of 
licenses. Under existing law a station 
license may be revoked for false statements 
either in the application, or in the state- 
ment of fact which may be required from 
time to time, which would warrant the Com- 
mission in refusing to grant a license on an 
original application; or for failure to ob- 
serve any of the restrictions or conditions 
of the act or of regulations of the Commis- 
sion authorized by the act or a treaty ratified 
by the United States. It is clear, therefore, 
that revocation is the sole administrative 
penalty in the case of violations ranging 
from the most serious to the least minor 
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and affecting those who may innocently vio- 
late regulations of the Commission on tech- 
nical matters. 

The committee feels that this is not a sat- 
isfactory situation for two reasons: The Com- 
mission is reluctant to revoke a license for a 
minor offense, and therefore minor offenses 
may be committed almost with impunity; 
and there exists no clear distinction between 
types of offenses. It is felt that some method 
of procedure short of revocation should be 
provided for minor or less serious violations. 
It is, therefore, provided that the Commis- 
sion may issue cease-and-desist orders for 
such less serious violations. 

The revocation penalty would remain in 
effect only (1) for those situations in which 
the Commission learns of facts or conditions 
after the granting of a permit or license 
which would have warranted it in refusing 
the grant originally had it known those facts; 
(2) for violation or failure to observe provi- 
sions of a treaty ratified by the United States; 
and (3) for violation or failure to observe the 
conditions of any cease-and-desist order is- 
sued in accordance with the provisions of 
this section. As in the case of cease-and- 
desist orders, the Commission must first issue 
an order to show cause why a license should 
not be revoked. 

The cease-and-desist action would apply to 
those cases where a licensee has (1) failed to 
operate substantially as set forth in his li- 
cense; (2) failed to observe the restrictions 
of this act or of a treaty ratified by the 
United States; and (3) violated or failed to 
observe any rule or regulation of the Com- 
mission authorized by this act. 

It will be seen that violation of conditions 
or restrictions of a treaty may be proceeded 
against initially either by a revocation pro- 
ceeding or the less onerous cease-and-desist 
proceeding, thus allowing Commission discre- 
tion as to the seriousness of the alleged of- 
fense. Moreover, the recommended language 
clothes the Commission with power to pre- 
vent persistent minor violations by making 
violation of a cease-and-desist order cause 
for a revocation action, 

The cease-and-desist procedure is a time- 
tried and wholly successful one in many ad- 
ministrative agencies and the committee be- 
lieves that its adoption by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission will be salutary. 
The language here recommended has had the 
approval of all witnesses who testified on the 
bill. 

Revocation and cease-and-desist proceed- 
ings are, of course, subject to proper hear- 
ing procedures and are appealable to the 
courts, The burden of proof in all such pro- 
ceedings is upon the Commission. 


Section 12 


This section provides for a new section 
(sec. 330) but its provisions are virtually 
identical with the present section 312 (b) 
of the law. In the interest of clarity and 
consistent order, the revocation and cease- 
and-desist provision has been assigned the 
number 312 and the provisions of the old 
section 312 (b) have been transferred to a 
new number, => 

The recommended language provides that 
modifications of licenses may be made where 
it will promote the public interest or where 
the provisions of the act or any treaty will 
be more fully complied with. This provision 
is identical with existing section 312 (b) ex- 
cept for language spelling out that a licensee 
whose license the Commission proposes to 
modify may on request secure a public hear- 
ing on at least 30 days’ notice. This period 
of time may be shortened, however, where 
safety of life or property is involved. The 
section also provides that the burden of proof 
in all revocation, modification, and cease- 
and-desist proceedings is on the Commission. 


Section 13 


This section, entitled “Limitations on 
Quasi-Judicial Power,” adds a new section 
(sec. 331) to the present act dealing with 
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miscellaneous provisions relating to the 
procedures to be followed in modification, 
revocation, and renewal proceedings. It has 
been endorsed by all witnesses and has the 
general approval of Commissioners. 

The intent of this section is to spell out in 
definite detail the authority of the Commis- 
sion with respect to modification of licenses, 
and termination or revocation of licenses, 
and to provide a guide for the Commission 
in dealing with renewal of licenses. 

The language makes clear that modifica- 
tion can be undertaken only in accordance 
with the provisions prescribed by section 330 
(a) of the law (sec. 12 of this bill) and that 
revocation or termination of a license can be 
undertaken only for the reasons and in the 
manner provided by section 312 of the law 
(sec. 11 of this bill). It makes clear that 
Commission consideration of a renewal of 
license is also premised on the public inter- 
est, convenience, and necessity but the intent 
of the committee here is to separate more 
definitely and clearly the prosecutory func- 
tions and duties of the administrative staff 
of the Commission from the quasi-judicial 
functions of the Commission membership 
itself. 

Section 14 

This section amends section 401 of the 
present act by adding a new subsection (e) 
dealing with declaratory orders. The de- 
claratory order method of procedure has re- 
ceived the direct approval of Congress in 
the enactment of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, which provides for issuance of 
such orders by administrative and independ- 
ent agencies. The committee believes this 
type of procedure is an extremely beneficial 
one, both for the Government and for those 
having business before a Government agency. 

The first sentence of the recommended sec- 
tion is substantially the language of the 
Administrative Procedure Act. However, the 
committee is of the opinion that because of 
the problems with which the Communica- 
tions Commission deals it is necessary to pro- 
vide additional safeguards in the issuance 
of declaratory orders by the Commission. 
The Commission should not be in the posi- 
tion of entering flats to the industry under 
the guise of unsolicited declaratory orders. 
Moreover, such orders should be binding only 
on those who are parties to the proceeding. 

This section provides that the Commission 
may issue declaratory orders in cases of ac- 
tual controversy or in order to remove un- 
certainty. Such orders would be issued only 
upon petition and after notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing and such orders would, 
of course, be subject to judicial review. 

One of the frequent criticisms of govern- 
mental procedure, particularly that of the 
quasi-judicial agencies, is that in order to 
test the legality, or even the meaning, of 
a rule or regulation, it is necessary to violate 
it and incur the penalties that go with such 
violation. Such a condition results in a 
particularly difficult situation in the case of 
radio broadcasting, involving as it does high- 
ly technical and specialized rules applicable 
to engineering and other technical equip- 
ment and operations most complicated in 
character. The proposed new section would 
make it unnecessary to incur the risk of 
violating the law in order to secure an 
authoritative ruling. 

Section 15 

This section amends section 402 of the 
present act, which deals with the subject of 
judicial review of the Commission's decisions 
and orders. The subject of appeals from 
quasi-judicial agencies to the courts and 
the legal remedies under such appeals are 
most important. Since the changes in exist- 
ing law which are to be effected by the enact- 
ment of these subsections are several and 
substantial, detailed consideration is pre- 
sented in this report, 

Subsection (a) deals only with judicial 
review of Commission orders by specifically 
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constituted three-judge courts. It substan- 
tially restates existing law with necessary 
clarification, and a provision is inserted 
which would give parties plaintiff, other than 
the Government, an option of venues for such 
suits, either in the appropriate United States 
district court or in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia. Subsec- 
tions (b) through (j) deal with the subject 
of judicial review of decisions and orders of 
the Commission which are entered in the 
exercise of its radio-licensing functions. 

Subsection (b) attempts a more precise 
and comprehensive definition of the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia in cases appealed 
from the Commission, The language of this 
subsection, when considered in relation to 
that of subsection (a), also would make clear 
that judicial review of all cases involving the 
exercise of the Commission's radio-licensing 
power is limited to that court. Under pres- 
ent law confusion and controversy have 
arisen concerning what decisions and orders 
of the Commission might become the sub- 
ject of judicial review and in what court. 
This has been carried to the point where the 
time and effort of both litigants and courts 
have been too much taken up with jurisdic- 
tional problems rather than with the merits 
of particular cases. Enactment of this sub- 
section is designed to obviate this difficulty. 

Subsection (c) deals with the time for and 
the manner of taking an appeal from the 
Commission to the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, and the 
duty of the Commission with respect to the 
filing and certification of the record in the 
event that.such an appeal is taken. The 
appellate period is made 30 rather than 20 
days as at present, and provision is made that 
the appellate period will run from the date 
of the entry of the order appealed from rather 
than from its effective date. 

This subsection also definitely fixes and 
prescribes the nature and extent of the juris- 
diction of the appellate court after a notice 
of appeal has been filed. It confers upon 
that court, by specific language rather than 
by inference, authority to grant temporary 
relief, which may be either affirmative or 
negative in its scope and application. The 
necessity for language of this sort in the 
statute itself can hardly be exaggerated in 
view of the controversy and confusion which 
have arisen concerning this subject. The 
language here is believed to be stronger and 
therefore preferable to that found in section 
10 (d) of the Administrative Procedure Act. 

Subsection (d) would continue in effect, 
substantially, the provisions of section 402 
(c) of existing law. It does, however, at- 
tempt to settle certain ambiguities. The 
Commission would be compelled to file with 
the court both the record and its written 
decision within a period of 30 days after the 
filing of an appeal. Present provisions of 
law are susceptible of an interpretation 
which would require the filing of the Com- 
mission’s decision 30 days after the filing of 
the record, 

Subsection (e) is a redraft of section 402 
(d) of existing law, with minor clarifying 
amendments, 

Subsection (f) specifically confers upon 
the appellate court the right to fix by rule 
the material to be included in any record 
upon which an appeal is to be heard and 
determined, While this is now the practice 
of the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, questions have 
arisen concerning that court’s power to take 
such action due to the peculiar language of 
the statute. This is a matter which ob- 
viously should be clarified. 

Subsection (g) merely adopts the lan- 
guage of section 10 (e) of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act as the procedure to bə 
followed in the hearing and determination 
of the appeal. 8 
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Subsection (h) contains provisions which 
are intended to confer upon the appellate 
court a measure of control commensurate 
with the dignity and responsiblity of that 
tribunal, requiring the Commission to give 
effect to the judgment of the court in the 
absence of proceedings to review. The com- 
mittee points out that under the language 
of this subsection the appellate court would 
have ample authority, either on its own mo- 
tion or upon the petition of the Commission 
or any other litigant, to provide, either as 
a part of its original decree or supplementary 
thereto, that new parties and new issues may 
be introduced and a new record made after 
remand to the Commission. This authority 
stems from the phrase “and unless otherwise 
ordered by the court.” 

Subsection (i) carries forward without 
change provisions of section 402 (f) of exist- 
ing law relating to the assessment of costs on 
appeal. 5 

Subsection (J) contains important amend- 
ments to existing law. Under present law, 
review by the Supreme Court of decisions 
of the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia is limited to certiorari 
proceedings and to certification by the court 
of appeals. This subsection provides that, 
in a limited class of cases, appeals may be 
taken directly and as a matter of right to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Experience to date has clearly demon- 
strated that it is extremely difficult for pri- 
vate litigants to secure an ultimate Supreme 
Court review of Commission action by the 
certiorari method. Since 1927, only one such 
petition has been granted upon request of a 
private litigant, whereas only one such peti- 
tion has been denied when filed by the Gov- 
ernment. The result has been that many 
cases involving Commission action on appli- 
cations for renewal and modification of 
licenses have, during this period, been re- 
viewed by the Supreme Court upon request 
of the Covernment, and only one has re- 
ceived such consideration upon petition of a 
private litigant. Since either revocation or 
renewal proceedings may result in absolute 
or final loss of license, the committee be- 
lieves that adequate opportunity should be 
given the parties affected in such cases to 
litigate their claims; and that, in this limit- 
ed class of cases, opportunity should extend 
to and include review by the highest judicial 
tribunal, Such appeals, as a matter of right, 
are given in practically all cases involving de- 
cisions and orders of the Interstate Com- 

' merce Commission and are given under sec- 
tion 402 (a) of the Communications Act in 
cases such as the network cases (National 
Broadcasting Co., Inc., et al. v. U. S. et al. 
(319 U. S. 190)), which involve the exercise 
by the Commission of its legislative, as dis- 
tinguished from its judicial, powers. 

The committee sees no basis in substance 
for the distinction made so long as the re- 
sult reached is determinative and final in 
either case and goes to the right of a litigant 
to remain in the business of his choice. The 
inclusion of such a provision should impose 
no undue hardship upon the Supreme Court 
because of the limited number of such cases. 
On the contrary, it would make possible the 
development of an authoritative body of law 
upon a subject vital to those engaged in the 
communications business and of substantial 
importance to the public generally. 


Section 16 


This section amends section 405 of exist- 
ing law which deals with rehearing procedure 
before the Commission. Since the rehearing 
step is the final stage in the administrative 
process, the committee is of the opinion that 
clarity and definiteness are of paramount im- 
portance here. The new language recom- 
mended in this bill is intended to make more 
definite and certain the rights and remedies 
of the parties concerned. 

Any party affected by a decision, order, or 
requirement of the Commission, or any other 
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person aggrieved or adversely affected by it, 
is granted the right to petition for a rehear- 
ing. In order to expedite the rehearing 
process and prevent it from being used as a 
delaying action, the recommended new lan- 
guage specifies that, except for newly dis- 
covered evidence or evidence otherwise avail- 
able only since the original taking of evi- 
dence, no evidence shall be taken on a re- 
hearing. This is also intended to make such 
rehearing procedures conform to court prac- 
tice, on appeal, in view of the fact that a 
rehearing conforms in many respects to an 
appeal to a higher court, where only the evi- 
dence already introduced is considered. 

The recommended section also would elimi- 
nate uncertainties in existing appellate prac- 
tices by providing that the time for appeal 
under section 402 (b) (sec. 15 of this bill) 
wilt run from the date upon which the 
Commission enters its order disposing of all 
petitions for rehearing filed in any case. 


Section 17 


This section amends section 409 of the 
present act, which deals with the hearing 
procedure before the Commission. The pro- 
posed new language replaces the present 
subsection (a) with three new subsections. 
These are designed to make definite and 
certain the procedure to be employed by 
the Commission in all cases where a public 
hearing is required by the provisions of the 
Communications Act or other applicable pro- 
visions of law. j 

The subject here dealt with is that of 
judicial or quasi-judicial hearings held by 
the Commission and is one of the most im- 
portant of any dealt with in the entire bill. 
The changes recommended in this bill are 
prompted by what is believed to be an 
abundance of caution and a desire to pre= 
vent conflicts or misunderstandings due to 
the presence on the statute books of other 
provisions relating to the same subject. 
Since section 12 of the Administrative Pro- 
cedures Act provides that subsequent legis- 
lation shall not supersede or modify the 
provisions of that act, unless specifically 
stated, it has been necessary to make specific 
references to that act where the subject 
matter requires a different treatment. The 
section consists of three subsections, which 
will be dealt with in order. 

Subsection (a) will, in effect, require all 
hearings of a judicial or quasi-judicial na- 
ture conducted by the Commission to be held 
either by the whole Commission or by one 
or more examiners appointed by the Com- 
mission. It will not permit the conduct of a 
hearing by a single Commissioner, as is now 
sometimes done. This is important because 
it is impossible for the Commission to re- 
view the preliminary or intermediate report 
of one of its members with the same degree 
of objectivity or fairness with which it re- 
views the report of an examiner. Since sec- 
tion 7 (a) of the Administrative Procedure 
Act is so phrased as to permit a continuance 
of present practices, specific references to 
it were regarded as necessary in order to 
effect a change. 

Subsection (b) relates to the procedure 
which shall be followed by the officers con- 
ducting a hearing and what shall be in- 
cluded in the record. Here again certain 
provisions of section 8 of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act seem to be ineffective 
or inappropriate, and specific reference to 
section 8 of that act was required. 

Subsection (c) has further reference to 
the conduct of hearing officers and certain 
other employees both during the hearing and 
subsequent thereto, but before final deci- 
sion, While provisions of this type are not 
found in the Administrative Procedure Act, 
the committee believes that the clearest and 
most detailed separation of the prosecutory 
and judicial functions must be maintained 
in the interests of equity and fair treatment 
to those having business before the Commis- 
sion. An exemption has been made with 
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respect to the review work that may be car- 
ried on by the review unit provided for in 
this bill (sec. 5 (b) of the act and this bill) 
and by the Commissioners’ personal legal as- 
sistants. But the committee insists that 
citizens shall be safeguarded in the admin- 
istrative process so that unfair and improper 
influence shall not be brought to bear in their 
cases without their knowledge and without 
an opportunity for them to rebut in accord- 
ance with American juridical standards. 

In providing for the establishment of a 
special review unit, the committee does not 
intend it to act as a panel designed to screen 
or modify examiners’ proposed decisions be- 
fore they reach the Commission. On the 
contrary, the principal function of the re- 
view unit is to digest and analyze proposed 
decisions (or rules and regulations) for the 
Commission to save individual Commission- 
ers“ time and expedite their handling of 
cases and the rule-making procedure, Such 
review board does not have and is not in- 
tended to have any authority to revise, 
modify, amend, or alter any proposed deci- 
sion by an examiner nor to recommend to 
the Commission changes in such decisions. 
It is expected to act as a clearinghouse to 
make certain that both law and fact have 
been correctly applied and to digest, analyze, 
and note the scope and purport of the pro- 
posed decision. 

Apart from the authority expressly granted 
the review board, and the duties laid upon 
the Commissioners’ personal legal assistants, 
every safeguard is written ‘nto this section 
to prevent examiners, lawyers, or other em- 
ployees from advising or consulting with the 
Commission with respect to its action. 

These three subsections are amendatory. 
In the interests of clarity, these additional 
subsections are retained in the act, and re- 
numbered so that the present -subsections 
(b), (e), (d), (e), (f), (g), (h), (i), and (J), 
will become subsections (d), (e), (f), (g). 
(h), (i), (J), (K), and (1), respectively. 

Section 18 


This section amends section 414 of the 
present act, which provides that nothing in 
the Communications Act shall abridge or 
alter the remedies existing at common law 
or by statute. The recommended new lan- 
guage to be added is “except as specifically 
provided in this act, the provisions of the 
Administrative Procedure Act shail apply in 
all proceedings under this act.” 

The purpose and intent of the amendment ` 
is to make clear that all of the pertinent pro- 
visions of the Administrative Procedure Act 
are applicable in all procedural and appellate 
matters involving cases and controversies be- 
fore the Communications Commission, ex- 
cept where specific procedural and appellate 
provisions are set forth in this bill. It will 
be noted that section 409 (a), (b), and (c) 
(sec. 17 of this bill) specifically refer to the 
Administrative Procedure Act and specify 
that, notwithstanding provisions of that act, 
the procedures set forth in those subsections 
are to be employed. The committee is well 
aware of the salutary provisions of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act and has no desire 
to vitiate or impair the rights granted under 
the provisions of that act to private citizens 
doing business with a Government agency. 
It believes, however, that circumstances and 
conditions involved in procedures before the 
Communications Commission, particularly 
radio- broadcast cases, which differ from com- 
mon-carrier principles, are such that special 
recognition must be given to the problem. 
The Administrative Procedure Act, which is 
a general statute covering procedure in all 
administrative agencies, does not meet all of 
these conditions and circumstances. 

Section 19 

This section is a new provision of law 
which adds a new section to chapter 63 of 
the Criminal Code dealing with fraud by 
radio, This provision has been recommended 
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by the Federal Communications Commission 
on several occasions, and the committee has 
heard of no opposition to it from any source. 

It is intended merely to establish for radio 
a parallel provision now in the law for fraud 
by mail, so that fraud conducted or intended 
to be conducted by radio shall be amenable 
to the same penalties now provided for fraud 
by means of the mails. The Commission has 
pointed out that the loophole now in the 
law leaves not only citizens at the mercy 
of some clever schemer but actually places 
an innocent licensee at a serious disadvan- 
tage, since the only recourse the Commis- 
sion has under existing law is to revoke a 
license. Of course, should a licensee be 
found to be involved in such a fraud, the 
Commission’s power to revoke his license is 
not affected by this new section. It does, 
however, provide a means to reach a non- 
licensee who may make use of the radio to 
defraud. 

Section 20 

This section is the usual separability pro- 
vision to make certain that if any provision 
of the bill is found invalid it will not in- 
validate the remainder of the provisions of 
the bill and their applicability to persons or 
circumstances affected by the act. 


DR. LUDOVIT RUHMANN 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand the objection'to Senate bill 1565 
has been withdrawn, so I ask for the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1565) for the relief of Dr. Ludovit Ruh- 
mann, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Dr. Ludovit Ruhmann, of Bethes- 
da, Md., shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of his last entry into the United States, 


upon payment of the required head tax and 
visa fee. 


Sec. 2. The Secretary of State is authorized 
to deduct one number from the nonprefer- 
ence category of the first available immigra- 
tion quota for nationals of Czechoslovakia. 


COLVILLE INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 833, House bill 2432. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
2432) restoring to tribal ownership cer- 
tain lands upon the Colville Indian Res- 
ervation, Wash., and for other purposes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
know of the objection of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER]. I see he is 
now in the Chamber. Knowing he had 
an interest in this matter, I was going to 
ask that it go over until he could be in 
the Chamber. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
that this bill go over to the next call of 
the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator asks unanimous consent that the 
bill be included in the next call of the 
calendar? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
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is so ordered. The bill goes over to the 
next call of the calendar. 

That completes the call of the cal- 
endar for today. 


METHODS FOR PAYMEN: OF TAX ON 
FERMENTED MALT LIQUORS 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to the consideration of Order No. 
643, House bill 5114. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
5114) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to permit the use of additional 
means, including stamp machines, for 
payment of tax on fermented malt 
liquors, provide for establishment of 
brewery bottling houses on brewery 
premises, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I think 
there can be no objection to this bill. It 
is a bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to permit the use of additional 
means, including stamp machines, for 
the payment of tax on fermented malt 
liquors, and to permit the bottling of malt 
liquors on the premises. It is a measure 
recommended by all the affected agen- 
cies of the Government, and I think it 
should be passed, purely as a means of 
preventing undue costs and expense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


FEDERAL COOPERATIVE FOREST 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in 
submitting its report on H. R. 2296, the 
Senate Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee incorporated the written report 
of its subcommittee which considered 
and held hearings on the bill. I served 
as chairman of the subcommittee, but in 
my recent absence from the Senate the 
bill has been handled by the able Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

My attention has been called to the 
fact that in listing the organizations 
which were represented at the hearings 
in support of the bill, the name of the 
Association of State Foresters was inad- 
vertently omitted from the subcommittee 
report, and I desire to correct the report 
in that respect. The fact is that the 
Association of State Foresters was repre- 
sented at the hearings by Mr. Joseph F. 
Kaylor, who strongly urged the subcom- 
mittee to approve the House bill without 
amendments. Mr. Kaylor stated that 
the bill was developed by the Association 
of State Foresters and the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges after extensive 
study in an effort to bring about more 
effective conservation and utilization of 
the Nation’s forest resources, and that 
the members of his organization, as well 
as of the Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges, are very anxious to obtain congres- 
sional approval of the legislation at this 
session. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this time that the report be cor- 
rected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered, 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, is 
there objection at this time to taking up 
Calendar No. 608, H. R. 2296, the bill 
just referred to by the Senator from 
Louisiana? It was objected to by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. FERGUSON] at the last call 
of the calendar. I understood there was 
no further objection. I was advised by 
the Senator from Michigan that he has 
withdrawn his objection, and that is 
why I am asking that it be brought up at 
this time by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Sena- 
tor tell us what the bill is about? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The first three sec- 


‘tions are to reenact and enlarge the 


Clark-McNary Act. The first section 
steps up the size of the fire-control au- 
thorization. At the present time the 
States and Territories are putting up 
more money than the Federal Govern- 
ment is matching, and certainly, in view 
of the forest fires that have been raging, 
the great need for the Federal Govern- 
ment’s cooperating is clearly apparent. 

The second section of the bill has to 
do with enlarged forest replanting or 
reforestation, and the third section of 
the bill relates to expanded educational 
activities in forestry under the land- 
grant schools. 

There were highly controversial provi- 
sions later in the bill which the commit- 
tee cut out. The committee did not hear 
any great objection to the three sections 
which remained in the bill and which I 
have briefly mentioned. 

I described the bill at some length 
when it was called up before, and I shall 
be glad to do so again, if necessary, but 
I think the Senator from Michigan was 
the only Senator who objected on the 
previous call. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. There were 
other objections. I am pretty sure one 
objection came from the senior Senator 
from Oregon. I should like to check 
on that. : 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, this illus- 
trates the difficulty in returning to bills 
at this time. A number of Senators have 
left the Chamber, believing, no doubt, 
that the calendar was finished. I rather 
think that unless we absolutely know 
that there are no objections, we should 
not return to bills when there is any 
possibility that objections might exist to 
their consideration. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I re- 
new my request. If any Senator desires 
to object, that is his right, but my under- 
standing was very clear that the Senator 
from Michigan was the only objector, and 
he has told me affirmatively that he has 
no further objection. That is why I 
make the request that the bill be taken 
up at this time. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I did not eyen 
know that the junior Senator from 
Michigan had objected, but our records 
show that there was objection from the 
senior Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in view of 
the three things for which it provides, it 
would be most unfortunate if this bill 
were held up, now that it has been 
amended. First, it makes provision to 
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enable the Federal Government to match 
the expenditures of the States and the 
people of the localities in forest-fire pre- 
vention, which they were supposed to 
have done long ago anyway. It also pro- 
vides $500,000 instead of $100,000 for the 
use of the Extension Service in forestry 
work. It increases somewhat the appro- 
priation for cooperation with the States 
in reforestation. The objectionable fea- 
tures, so far as I know, have all been re- 
moved. I have no objection to the con- 
troversial features. To my mind it is a 
question whether they are objectionable 
or not. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to support 
the senior Senator from Vermont in his 
statement that the objection was to sec- 
tions 4 and 5 in the bill. When the sub- 
committee of the full committee amended 
the bill and struck out sections 4 and 5, 
I believe we removed all the objections 
to the bill. I cannot believe that any- 
one would object to the bill as it is now 
drafted. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I earnestly hope the 
bill may be considered at this time, be- 
cause I am advised by the State, Park, 
and Forest Commission of the State of 
Connecticut that the bill is very much 
needed. In Connecticut we are heartily 
in favor of its passage. 

Mr. AIKEN. The bill will provide pro- 
tection for 25 percent of our forest lands 
which are still unprotected from fires, 
in the sense that we. generally consider 
forest fire protection. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I have just been reliably informed that 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon] did have an objection, but the 
objection was to section 4. So I will take 
the responsibility of withdrawing all ob- 
jections to consideration of the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. I think all the objec- 
tion was to section 4, which made a pro- 
vision for the employment of a good 
many more county foresters, and there 
were a substantial number of consulting 
foresters in the country who thought 
that would infringe upon their domain, 
It is a question whether it would or not, 
But in order to remove the controversy, 
that section was withdrawn from the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
2296) to amend and supplement the act 
of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653), and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry with amendments. 

The first committee amendment was, 
on page 3, line 10, after the word “‘suit- 
able”, to insert “State.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 4, 
after line 3, to strike out section 4, as 
follows: 


Sec. 4. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress to encourage the develop- 
ment and maintenance of adequate forest 
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resources as essential to national defense, full 
employment, and national prosperity. It is 
recognized that to attain these objectives, the 
management of privately owned forest lands 
which constitute the bulk of the Nation's 
forest land resources, must be in accordance 
with sound forestry practices, that wastage 
in processing and utilization of forest prod- 
ucts must be reduced to a minimum, and 
that in addition to the educational and 
demonstrational activities contemplated by 
section 5 of the act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 
654), as amended, it is essential that ade- 
quate provision be made for the furnishing 
of technical services and assistance to owners 
of forest lands and processors of forest prod- 
ucts. It is the intent of the Congress that 
the facilities for such technical services and 
assistance be provided mainly through co- 
operation with State forestry agencies. It is 
intended that the powers and authority of 
the Secretary of Agriculture undér this sec- 
tion shall be supplementary to the powers 
and authority conferred on him under any 
other act. To carry out the purposes of this 
section the act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653), 
is amended by adding thereto the following 
section: 

“Sec, 10. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
is hereby authorized and directed to estab- 
lish and maintain services and facilities for 
furnishing technical services respecting the 
proper management of privately owned for- 
est lands and federally owned lands admin- 
istered by the States; for giving technical 
services to forest-land owners concerning the 
value of their forest products and the effi- 
cient production and marketing thereof; for 
assisting forest owners and processors in re- 
ducing timber harvesting and processing 
costs, utilizing inferior species and grades, 
improving the quality and expanding the 
uses of forest products, establishing mar- 
kets, and developing rural forest industries; 
for giving technical services to consumers 
with respect to the selection and use of for- 
est products; and for otherwise effecting 
improvements in the growing, harvesting, 
marketing, and utilization of forest products, 

“(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized under such terms and conditions as 
he deems appropriate to cooperate with State 
forestry agencies in carrying out the pur- 
poses of this section and in promoting its ob- 
jectives. The amount expended in any 
State by the Federal Government through 
such cooperative action shall not exceed dur- 
ing any fiscal year the amount expended by 
the cooperating State for the same purpose 
during the same fiscal year and the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to make expend- 
itures on the certificate of the appropriate 
State official having charge of the cooperative 
work for the State that State expenditures 
as provided in this section have been made. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

“(e) The Secretary of Agriculture is fur- 
ther authorized, under such terms and con- 
ditions as he may deem appropriate, to co- 
operate with public and private agencies 
and persons to obtain assistance in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this section. Money 
contributions received from cooperators 
shall be covered into the Treasury and shall 
constitute a special fund, which is hereby 
appropriated and made available until ex- 
pended as the Secretary may direct for con- 
ducting activities authorized by this section 
and for making refunds to contributors of 
amounts paid by them in excess of their 
share of the cost of cooperative work. 

„d) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to carry out the provisions of 
this section the following sums: $1,500,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950; 
$3,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1951; $4,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952; and $6,000,000 for each sub- 
sequent fiscal year.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 6, 
after line 24, to strike out section 5, as 
follows: 

Sec. 5. The act of May 18, 1937 (50 Stat. 
188), known as the Cooperative Farm For- 
estry Act, is hereby repealed effective June 
30, 1950. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 7, 
line 3, to change the section number 
from at AÀ to “a= 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 2296) was read the 
third time and passed. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ECONOMIC 
REPORT—AMENDMENT OF EMPLOY- 
MENT ACT OF 1946 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to return to Sen- 
ate bill 2085, Calendar No. 602. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 2085) 
to amend the Employment Act of 1946 
with respect to the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I objected 
to this bill when it was reached on the 
last call of the calendar because it had 
not been officially approved by the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, 
Since that time it has been approved by 
that committee, so I withdraw my ob- 
jection. I will not object to the bill al- 
though I do not approve of the second 
provision in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2085) 
to amend the Employment Act of 1946 
with respect to the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency with amendments on page 
1, after line 2, to strike out: 

That subsection (d) of section 5 of the 
Employment Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 25), as 
amended, is amended by inserting after the 
word “consultants” the following: “(at a 
rete not to exceed $50 per day when actually 
employed, including all pay increases au- 
thorized by the Federal Employees’ Pay Act 
of 1945, as amended and supplemented) .” 


In line 10, to strike out “Sec. 2 Subsec- 
tion”, and insert “That subsection”, and 
on page 2, line 3, to change the section 
number from “3” to “2”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (e) of 
section & of such act is amended by striking 
out “$50,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$150,000.” 

Sec. 2. Section 5 of such act is further 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following: 

“({) Service of one individual as an attor- 
ney or expert for the joint committee, in 
any business or professional field, on a part- 
time basis, with or without compensation, 
shall not be cousidered as service or employ- 
ment bringing such individual within the 


‘provisions of section 281, 283, or 284 of title 


18 of the United States Code, or of any other 
Federal law imposing restrictions, require- 
ments, or penalties in relation to the em- 
ployment of persons, the performance of 
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services, or the payment or receipt of com- 
pensation in connection with any claim, 
proceeding, or matter involving the United 
States.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
joint committee suggested three amend- 
ments, which I send forward, and I ask 
for their adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator desire to have the amendments 
considered en bloc or separately? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. En bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be stated en bloc. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, line 
1, it is proposed to strike out “such Act”, 
and insert “the Employment Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 25), as amended,”; on page 2, 
line 2, to strike out “$150,000” and insert 
“$125,000”; and on page 2, line 5, after 
the word “individual” to insert a comma 
and “until the completion of the investi- 
gation authorized by Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 26, Eighty-first Congress.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing en bloc to the amend- 
ments offered by the -Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. O’Manoney] on behalf 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


STATE RURAL REHABILITATION 
CORPORATIONS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would it be in order 
for me at this time to ask unanimous 
consent to take up Senate bill 930, deal- 
ing with State rural rehabilitation cor- 
porations, with respect to which, on the 
27th day of May, a motion was entered 
by the Senator from Colorado (Mr. JOHN- 
son] for reconsideration? 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the calendar 
number? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The bill is not on 
the calendar. It is to be found in the 
calendar under “Motions for reconsid- 
eration.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A motion to 
reconsider was made and has been pend- 
ing since May 27, 1949. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
may explain that the motion was entered 
on a Friday after the bill had been passed 
on the call of the calendar on Monday. 
At the time the motion was made there 
were three or four Senators on the floor. 
There are more sponsors of the bill than 
that, and they and a number of other 
Senators who are interested in the bill 
steadily, since the 27th of May, have been 
trying to have action taken on the mo- 
tion. I spoke to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. JoHNson] today 
and said I would make an effort to bring 
up the bill today as soon as the call of 
the calendar was finished. The senior 
Senator from Florida has been attempt- 
ing to get him to come to the Senate 
Chamber so we might bring up the bill. 
I feel it is desirable that we have action 
on the motion for reconsideration. The 
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bill was passed by the Senate and was 
sent to the House. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry with respect to that 
measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Am I correct that it 
would be necessary to move to have ac- 
tion taken on the motion for reconsidera- 
tion, and that if it were agreed to it 
would result in displacing the pending 
business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Action can 
be taken on the motion by unanimous 
consent. If a motion were made to pro- 
ceed to consideration of the motion to 
reconsider, and it were agreed to, auto- 
matically: that would set aside the un- 
finished business. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, unan- 
imous consent has already been obtained 
to take up, following the disposition of 
the calendar, the motion relating to Sen- 
ate bill 1008. I ask the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico if his request 
cannot be made after that motion is 
acted on? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is my under- 
standing that the motion might not be 
taken up this afternoon. 

Mr. WHERRY. Unanimous consent 
has been entered into to proceed to con- 
sideration of the motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby Senate bill 1008, the 
so-called basing-point bill, was sent to 
conference. I would not want to give 
unanimous consent to consider the mat- 
ter requested by the Senator from New 
Mexico until the matter agreed to be 
taken up under unanimous consent is 
disposed of. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I shall ob- 
ject for the moment, until we dispose of 
the calendar, and find exactly where we 
stand with respect to the calendar. We 
are talking now about bills on the cal- 
endar, and not motions to reconsider. 
I should like to have the motion to re- 
consider with respect to Senate bill 1108 
disposed of. I should also like to make 
an explanation with respect to the 
resolution disapproving Reorganization 
Plans Nos. 1 and 2 before we take up the 
matter referred to by the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The call of 
the calendar was completed up to the 
point of the bills which were reported 
yesterday. They went over because no 
reports had been filed. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 


SPECIAL QUOTA IMMIGRATION VISAS TO 
CERTAIN ALIEN SHEEPHERDERS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
revert to calendar No, 570, Senate bill 
1165, to provide relief for the sheep-rais- 
ing industry by making special quota 
immigration visas available to certain 
alien sheepherders. There had been ob- 
jection to the bill, but I understand the 
objection has been withdrawn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1165) to provide relief for the sheep- 
raising industry by making special quota 
immigration visas available to certain 
alien sheepherders. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; I object at this time 
to taking up any more bills on the cal- 
endar. I agree with what the majority 
leader just stated. It seems to me we 
should consider bills on the calendar in 
their order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senate has 
completed consideration of the bills on 
the calendar. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to have 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
withhold his objection long enough so 
the Senator from Nevada may explain 
the purpose of the bill. It is a bill which 
means much to many persons in our sec- 
tions of the country. Sheepherders are 
desperately needed. If we cannot secure 
passage of the bill now we might as well 
quit trying to have it passed. I agree 
with the Senator from Ohio that we 
should not return to consider all bills on 
the calendar if Senators who may be in- 
terested are not present. But those who 
have heretofore objected to the bill are 
now present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Ohio has objected, therefore the 
Chair has no control over the matter. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator from 
Ohio withhold his objection for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. TAFT. I believe we should con- 
sider the bills on the calendar in order. 
If it had previously been agreed that 
certain bills be considered after the call 
of the calendar, such bills should be con- 
sidered. But if agreement had not been 
reached respecting taking up bills after 
the call of the calendar, it would not 
be fair to those who are not present to 
take them up. No notice has been given 
to the Senate with respect to this bill 
being taken up at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Ohio objects. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will the Senator 
withhold his objection to this one bill? 
It is of vital importance to the sheep 
raisers. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, there are 
four other bills ready to come in on the 
same theory. I object to taking up any 
additional bills. If they are important 
enough to be taken up, it seems to me a 
motion should be made to take them up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 


PROGRAM FOR CONSIDERATION OF RE- 
ORGANIZATION PLANS NOS. 1 AND 2 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, on the 
calendar is Senate Resolution 147, re- 
ported by the Senator from Arkansas 
Mr. FULBRIGHT] and other Senators. It 
is a resolution disapproving Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1949. 

Following that there is Senate Resolu- 
tion 151, reported by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munpt], and 
other Senators, disapproving Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 2 of 1949. 

I wish to read into the Recor at this 
time section 6 (a) of Public Law 109, 
which was enacted by the Eighty-first 
Congress, dealing with the reorganiza- 
tion of the Goverrment. This is under 
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the title “Taking Effect of Reorganiza- 
tions”: s 

Sec. 6. (a) Except as may be otherwise 
provided pursuant to subsection (c) of this 
section, the provisions of the reorganization 
plan shall take effect upon the expiration 
of the first period of 60 calendar days, of 
continuous session of the Congress, following 
the date on which the plan is transmitted to 
it— 


These reorganization plans were trans- 
mitted to Congress on June 19. And on 
August 19 the 60-day period will expire. 

I continue to read from section 6 (a)— 
but only if, between the date of transmittal 
and the expiration of such 60-day period 
there has not been passed by either of the 
two Houses, by the affirmative vote of a ma- 
jority of the authorized membership of that 
House, a resolution stating in substance that 
that House does not favor the reorganization 
plan, 


Turning to section 205 of the act: 

Sec. 205. (a) When the committee has 
reported, or has been discharged from further 
consideration of, a resolution with respect 
to a reorganization plan, it shall at any time 
thereafter be in order (even though a pre- 
vious motion to the same effect has been 
disagreed to) to move to proceed to the con- 
sideration of such resolution. Such motion 
shall be highly privileged and shall not be 
debatable. No amendment to such motion 
shall be in order and it shall not be in order 
to move to reconsider the vote by which such 
motion is agreed to or disagreed to. 

(b) Debate on the resolution shall be 
limited to not to exceed 10 hours, which 
shall be equally divided between those favor- 
ing and those opposing the resolution. A 
motion further to limit debate shall not be 
debatable. No amendment to, or motion to 
recommit the resolution shall be in order 
and it shall not be in order to move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the resolution is 
agreed to or disagreed to. 


Returning to the question of a motion 
for consideration of such a resolution, I 
now give notice to the Senate that on 
Tuesday next, immediately following the 
convening of the Senate, the Senator 
from Illinois will make a motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the resolu- 
tion disapproving Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1949 

My understanding is that the motion 
to proceed to the consideration of the 
resolution is not debatable. After the 
resolution is taken up, of course, it is 
debatable, for not to exceed a period of 
10 hours. That period of 10 hours may 
also be restricted. It seems to me that 
that is quite a long time to debate the 
resolution. I am wondering whether or 
not we might have some understanding 
as to a limitation of debate on the reso- 
lution with respect to Reorganization 
Plan No. 1, as well as the resolution deal- 
ing with Reorganization Plan No. 2. If 
we can limit debate to less than 10 hours, 
I should like to do so. Iam open to any 
suggestion by the minority leader, or by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], who 
is Chairman of the Policy Committee, 
with respect to this subject. I also wel- 
come any suggestion from the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 
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Mr. TAFT. The resolution was sub- 
mitted by the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], and I think 
he should agree to any limitation of de- 
bate which may be requested. It is not 
a party matter in any sense. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am pretty sure, so far 
as we are concerned, that those of us on 
this side of the aisle are willing to agree 
to some limitation of debate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not making a 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the majority 
leader now suggest a day for the con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. LUCAS. Ihave already suggested 
Tuesday next. 

Mr. WHERRY. When the Senate 


convenes? 
Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 
Mr. WHERRY. Does the majority 


leader at this time suggest a limitation 
of debate? 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam not suggesting any 
definite limitation of debate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would the Senator 
from Illinois suggest a definite alloca- 
tion of time? 

Mr. LUCAS. I should say that we 
ought to complete the debate in 4 hours. 

Mr. WHERRY. That would mean 2 
hours for each side. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. So far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I think we should do 
our level best to cooperate with the ma- 
jority leader. Unless there is objection, 
I am perfectly willing to agree to a limi- 
tation. 

Mr. TAFT. 
ject—— 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not making a 
unanimous-consent request at this time. 
I am only putting out a “feeler”, so to 
speak, with a view of trying to get to- 
gether between now and next Tuesday, 
to see if we cannot limit debate. 

Mr. TAFT. This is the resolution of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT]. I do not believe that any agree- 
ment for limitation of debate should be 
made until he agrees to such a limitation. 
I think it can be made at any time be- 
tween now and next Tuesday. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. The 


Mr. President, I would ob- 


only thing I am trying to do is to save 


& little time. Every day some Senator 
asks me, “When are we going to get 
away? Can’t you hurry things along 
just a little in the Senate, Senator 
Lucas? I would like to go down to North 
Carolina and do a little trout fishing, or 
I would like to go up North and get a 
little sunshine in Canada, or some other 
argument, even more plausible.” 

Mr. WILEY. Wisconsin. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. I should like to go 
to northern Wisconsin myself. I have 
a little summer home there. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Arizona has the 
best sunshine. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have heard differently. 
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Mr. President, I realize that this is a 
very important measure. I do not want 
to limit the time if any Senator feels 
that the matter should be discussed the 
full length of time prescribed by law. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York would like to ask the Senator from 
Illinois when he plans to debate Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2? 

Mr. LUCAS. Immediately following 
the disposition of Reorganization Plan 
No. 1. 

Mr. IVES. The same day? 

Mr. LUCAS. Immediately following 
the disposition of Reorganization Plan 
No. 1. 

Mr. IVES. Suppose the Senator does 
not succeed in getting an agreement for 
the limitation of debate. Would the 
Senate remain in session until 10 o’clock 
that night? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know whether 
it would or not. 

Mr. IVES. That would be 10 hours. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. IVES. I assume the Senator 
will want the Senate to remain in session 
until the debate is completed. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from New 
York i: now talking in favor of a night 
session. 

Mr. IVES. I certainly am, if we can 
accomplish something by it. 

Mr. LUCAS. We can in this case ac- 
complish something with a night session, 
because of the limitation of time. 

Mr. IVES. The suggestion I wish to 
make is simply this: It seems to me that 
we shall have at least 4 hours debate 
on Reorganization Plan No. 1, and it 
seems to me that an agreement ought 
to be reached as to the debate on Re- 
organization Plan No. 2, on the day 
following. 

Mr. LUCAS. I will say to the Senator 
from New York that regardless of 
whether we fix the time or not, whether 
it takes 4 hours or 10 hours, imme- 
diately following the disposition of Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 it is planned to 
proceed to the consideration of the reso- 
lution dealing with Reorganization Pian 
No. 2. That will follow immediately. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I think it should be added 
that in view of the provision of the law 
it is necessary for Senators who are in- 
terested in resolutions disapproving the 
plans to be present. Regardless of how 
many Senators are present, 49 votes will 
be required to disapprove the plans. I 
thought I would call attention to the 
fact that the setting of a particular day 
is very useful for that purpose. I trust 
that all Senators who disapprove the 
Plans will be present. 

Mr. LUCAS. As one Senator who will 
probably take a position opposite to that 
of the Senator from Ohio, I am not too 
much interested in that question. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The reason I sug- 
gested a 4-hour limitation was that I 
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talked with the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT]. I thought I knew 
something about what the situation 
would require. However, I have not been 
consulted by the senior Senator from 
Ohio. I suppose that by Tuesday we can 
reach an agreement as to the allocation 
of time, which I think is very desirable. 

The second question which I wished to 
ask has already been asked by the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Ives]. No 
doubt it will be the majority leader’s de- 
sire to obtain a limitation of debate on 
the resolution dealing with Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2, if that is possible. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ne- 
braska is correct. I should like very 
much to obtain a limitation of time on 
the debate on the reorganization plans. 

I am very thankful to the Senator 
from New York for calling my attention 
to the fact that once we begin the debate 
we can continue for 10 hours and finish 
it. That may be exactly what we shall 
do if we cannot get a limitation of time. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Let me say.that so far as 
I am concerned, not only will we agree 
to a limitation of debate on these two 
measures, but if the Senator from Illi- 
nois will list the other measures he 
wishes to get through and will ask for a 
limitation of debate on all of them, I 
shall do my best to secure a limitation on 
the debate, in order that at some time 
the Congress may be able to adjourn. 

Mr. LUCAS. _ That is a very interest- 
ing suggestion, but I fear that if I should 
give the list to the Senator from Ohio, a 
number of Senators on his side of the 
aisle would not agree to any limitation 
which would be acceptable to him. 

It may be that after we get the appro- 
priation bills out of the way I shall sit 
down with my friend, the Senator from 
Ohio, and submit to him a list for his 
consideration. The responsibility for all 
the bills which would be on such a list 
is not entirely mine, of course. The 
committees have reported them, and I 
think the Senator from Ohio is respon- 
sible for reporting some of them, but it 
is my duty to give them every consid- 
eration for action when they reach the 
calendar. 

Mr. President, with that explanation, 
and more or less of an understanding of 
what is to come up on Tuesday, I now 
yield the floor. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the two reorganization meas- 
ures about which the Senator from Illi- 
nois has spoken, being privileged mat- 
ters, will not displace Senate bill 653, 
the bill amending the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as the unfinished busi- 
ness, even when the reorganization meas- 
ures are considered by the Senate? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is my understand- 
ing, with the exception of the unani- 
mous-consent request entered into with 
respect to the basing-point bill. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
understands that agreement was made, 
by unanimous consent, that the Senate 
take up the motion for the reconsidera- 
tion of Senate bill 1008, the basing point 
bill, at the conclusion of the call of the 
calendar. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. That 
will automatically be the pending busi- 
ness at the conclusion of the call of the 
calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. Is the 
Senate ready to proceed with the consid- 
eration of that motion at this time? 

Mr. LUCAS. I think not. The Sena- 
tor from Louisiana is very anxious to 
start tomorrow at full steam, rather than 
to begin tonight. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the un- 
derstanding of the Chair that the motion 
for the reconsideration of Senate bill 
1008 is the pending business, and will 
be taken up when the Senate resumes 
its discussion tomorrow, without any 
further proceeding. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is my understand- 
ing of the unanimous-consent agreement 
entered into on last Friday. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that those 
who are interested in the basing-point 
bill—and apparently a number of Sena- 
tors are—will see to it that we stay right 
on that bill, without interruption. I 
plead with Senators to omit extraneous 
speeches for just a while, and permit us 
to stay on the basing-point bill until we 
finish with it. I plead with those who 
are interested in the basing-point bill to 
make their arguments with all conven- 
ient speed and clarity, so that we can 
reach a decision on that bill as quickly 
as possible. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wonder whether 
there will be a period in which we can 
place certain matters in the RECORD? 

Mr. LUCAS. That can be done either 
tomorrow or now. 

Mr. President, I am about to move that 
the Senate stand in recess until to- 
morrow. 


HOUSING AMENDMENTS OF 1949 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me at this time? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield the floor, if the 
Senator from Washington wishes to 
make a short statement, as I have under- 
stood he does. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the major- 
ity leader thought it would be convenient 
for me to make a brief statement to the 
Senate at this time. 

The Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency agreed yesterday, by a 7 to 5 
vote, to report favorably Senate bill 2246, 
the so-called housing amendments of 
1949. As one of those who voted against 
the bill in its amended form, I wish to 
make it clear as to my reasons for so 
doing. 

As often happens in our legislative 
process, this is but another instance of a 
major legislative proposal which com- 
bines both good and bad features in large 
amounts. But in this case the good is so 
outweighed by the bad that I felt obliged, 
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along with four other Senators, to vote 
against the bill.in its final form. There 
was no other course open for me to take. 
I feel very strongly that the responsi- 
bility for a possible dislocation of our 
private building industry and the under- 
mining of our private lending institu- 
tions rest squarely on the shoulders of 
those who insisted upon including sev- 
eral revolutionary departures in this bill. 

I fully realize this is very strong lan- 
guage, indeed; but I hazard the opinion 
that when other Members of Congress 
and the American people generally dis- 
cover the full import of Senate bill 2246, 
such a contention will be substantiated. 

It is well known that millions of Amer- ` 
ican homes and rental units have been 
built in the past several years by our 
private building industry, with consider- 
able stimulus and aid provided by the 
Federal Housing Administration’s var- 
ious insured mortgage loan programs. In 
addition, countless American veterans 
have been aided in owning their own 
homes by use of the GI home-loan pro- 
gram administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Both the FHA and GI programs are 
serviced by the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, commonly referred to 
as “Fannie Mae,” in the RFC provision 
for the extension, improvement, stand- 
ardization, and liberalization of these 
various aids to private building construc- 
tion is contained in Senate bill 2246; 
and no on? who knows the record-break- 
ing achievements of the building indus- 
try can but agree to this part of the 
bill. The committee unanimously fa- 
vored these improvements. 

The most amazing provision in the bill 
as reported by the committee is contained 
in title II, which provides $1,000,000,000 
of direct Government loans for coopera- 
tives at about 3 percent interest, to be 
amortized over a 50-year period. In my 
opinion, this not only subsidizes a seg- 
ment of American citizens who can well 
afford to enter the private market for 
their loans for purchasing homes, but it 
also directly guarantees that the United 
States Government will unfairly compete 
with private lending institutions at a 
rate and under conditions which will 
prove disastrous. I wish to make it clear 
that I am solidly in favor of attempts 
to encourage cooperative housing in the 
United States, but Iam certain that such 
encouragement can be provided through 
private lending sources, with insurance 
by the Government as is contained in 
present FHA programs and title I of this 
bill. 

When Mr. Raymond Foley, Adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, appeared recently before the 
Banking Committee, he had this to say: 

I am calling these considerations to the 
attention of the committee in connection 
with title III of the pending bill because I 
believe they merit and require careful study. 
This is particularly so in view of the fact 
that the financing proposals contained in 
this title represent a substantial departure 
from the Federal Government’s existing role 
in housing finance. 


For five more pages of his statement, 
which I would refer to the thoughtful 
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consideration of all Members of the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Foley said the following things: 
First, he proved by figures that this title 
would reach only the upper one-half of 
the income group this title was designed 
to serve. According to one who is pre- 
sumed to be the foremost authority on 
housing, so far as the Government is 
concerned, in this country, he said, “In 
this title you have a good idea, which will 
not work”; second, he suggested that 
the title should be amended in several 
respects if the Congress seriously con- 
templates its passage; third, he said 
that the title, as written was not in ac- 
cord with the President’s program. Cer- 
tainly, Mr. President, Mr. Foley’s con- 
sidered judgment and recommendations 
on this matter require careful study by 
the Congress, but as yet they have not 
had it. 

Although this particular direct loan 
proposal is the most revolutionary pro- 
vision contained in the bill, there are 
several other provisions which I shall 
oppose strongly on the floor of the Sen- 
ate at considerable length. Title II of 
the bill provides a procedure whereby 
Lanham Act temporary and permanent 
war housing is disposed of or transferred 
by the Federal Government to United 
States municipalities. The sections of 
this title which relate to disposal of tem- 
porary and veterans’ reuse housing were 
unanimously agreed to in committee. 
However, included in this title is a very 
controversial proposal to turn over with- 
out consideration some 32,000 units of 
permanent Lanham-Act housing to cer- 
tain municipalities for low-rent public 
housing purposes. This would be done 
lock, stock, and barrel, without any pro- 
vision for a reasonable return to the Fed- 
eral Government for its huge investment 
in these developments. Clearly, this is 
a direct contradiction of the announced 
policy of Congress when it passed the 
Lanham Act, which provided for unit and 
group sales of any permanent war hous- 
ing—with priority to veterans—as soon 
as possible. 

I think I can definitely state without 
fear of contradiction that the Senate 
Panking Committee has not had time 
since the introduction of the bill (S. 
2246) adequately to survey the needs, de- 
sires, and wants of the affected commu- 
nities, particularly the needs of those 
citizens who presently reside in Lanham- 
Act housing, which would be so trans- 
ferrec for low-rent public housing. I 
asked that longer consideration and 
stud be given to this section, but I was 
out-votet» 

Perhaps one more provision of the bill 
is worthy of comment. Title IV provides 
for a simplification of guarantees, and 
an increased secondary market for GI 
home loans at 4 percent interest. How- 
ever, it goes one step further and pro- 
vides for a $300,000,000 revolving fund 
which the Veterans’ Administrator could 
use to make direct loans to veterans. 
Here again, serious study should be made 
before time-proven and productive lend- 
ing procedures should be subjected to 
direct Government competition. The 
past several months have seen a vast 
amount of 4 percent private funds made 
available for GI loans. I urged this di- 
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rect loan provision be withheld until the 
second session of the Congress, for by 
then we could the better determine the 
continuing availability of 4-percent GI 
loan funds. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
administration looks askance at such a 
provision. When Mr. Foley appeared be- 
fore our committee he said: 

I have been authorized by the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget to advise that the 
enactment of section 401 (d) of the bill 


(the Veterans’ Administration direct-loan 


section) would not be in accord with the pro- 
gram of the President. 


Mr. Foley gives many sound and logi- 
cal reasons for this position. I invite 
careful attention to his views. 

In conclusion, I wish to make it clear 
that I agree with most of Senate bill 
2246, but certain of the suggested direct- 
loan procedures and the disposal of $130,- 
000,000 worth of permanent Lanham- 
Act housing for low-rent use certainly 
deserves and should have further study 
and analysis by the Congress before be- 
coming law. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Washington has presumed on the time 
of the Senate at this late hour because 
of the importance of S. 2246, which will 
shortly be reported to the calendar. It 
includes several billion dollars of direct 
Federal obligations, and several billion 
dollars more in potential obligations. 
Every Senator has, I think, an interest 
in this legislation and will not wish to 
see it become law until he is satisfied 
that it will work, and at a reasonable 
cost. 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT ON WORK OF 
UN BY SECRETARY GENERAL TRYGVE 
LIE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, all 
of us are greatly interested in the suc- 
cess and the activities of the United Na- 
tions. Certainly the United Nations still 
represents the hope of people in this 
country and throughout the world that 
we may have settlement of international 
disputes in a peaceful way. In order to 
keep abreast of the activities of the 
United Nations, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the introduction to the fourth 
annual report by Secretary General 
Trygve Lie on the work of the United 
Nations be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. It is a very interesting and com- 
prehensive introduction, which I think 
will be informative to Members of the 
Senate. It was published in the New 
York Times of Tuesday, August 9. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the intro- 
duction to the annual report was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
INTRODUCTION To FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT BY 

SECRETARY GENERAL TRYGVE LIE ON WORK OF 

UN 


The year between July 1, 1948 and June 30, 
1949, covered in this, my fourth annual re- 
port on the work of the United Nations, has 
been, on the whole, a year of progress toward 
a more peaceful world. 

It is true that the world has had its full 
share of crisis and alarms. The rival claims 
in an ideological conflict have been pressed 
as though they were the only issue of our 
times, while the great powers have continued 
their efforts to strengthen their relative posi- 
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tions before the situation is brought nearer 
to stability by the conclusion of peace trea- 
ties. Although overshadowed by the great 
power differences, movements of national in- 
dependence and social upheavals in many 
parts of the world have unavoidably contrib- 
uted to international tensions. These con- 
ditions, which have persisted since the war 
ended, continue to cause widespread anxiety 
among the peoples of the world as to the 
prospects for world peace and the ability of 
the United Nations to prevent a third world 
war. 

Because of the great power differences, no 
progress has been made during the year to- 
ward providing the Security Council with 
armed forces to enable it to take enforce- 
ment action, and there has been little prog- 
ress toward agreement on the control of 
atomic energy, of other weapons of mass de- 
struction, and of conventional armaments. 


PROGRESS TOWARD A MORE PEACEFUL WORLD 


Nevertheless, the fear of war has decreased 
since my last report was made. The break- 
ing of the Berlin deadlock has been a main 
factor in achieving this result. The world 
has cause to be thankful for the constructive 
statesmanship of the great powers that made 
possible the agreement reached by the United 
Nations representatives at headquarters aft- 
er several months of United Nations efforts 
at conciliation. This agreement has resulted 
in a promising renewal of negotiations on 
Germany and Austria. 

United Nations action in other parts of the 
world has also contributed to the progress 
made toward a more peaceful world by either 
preventing or ending wars involving 500,000,- 
000 people. This action—in Palestine, in 
Kashmir, and in Indonesia—did not involve 
the use of military or police force; indeed, 
the Security Council has no such force at its 
disposal. The only force used by the United 
Nations has been its moral force and its 
power of persuasion toward reasonable com- 
promise and peaceful settlement. In each 
case set-backs have been experienced from 
time to time, but the infiuence of the United 
Nations through the processes of mediation 
and conciliation has always reasserted itself 
and has, thus far, prevailed. 

It is noteworthy that in the cases men- 
tioned above, involving almost one-quarter 
of the total population of the world, the Se- 
curity Council has operated with consider- 
able success under its rule of unanimity in 
the most critical period of great power ten- 
sion. I do not mean to suggest that there 
have been no difficulties over the application 
of the unanimity rule. Nevertheless, so 
much has been said about the alleged paraly- 
sis of the Security Council and the conse- 
quent inability of the United Nations to pre- 
vent war that attention should be called to 
the record of the Security Council in these 
and in some other disputes. Ps 

It is true that the conflicts in Palestine, 
Kashmir, and Indonesia are in some ways 
peripheral to the differences over a European 
settlement which have almost monopolized 
the world’s attention. But though they 
may be peripheral to the European conflict. 
they certainly are not peripheral to the wel- 
fare of the human race or to world peace. 

The establishment of the State of Israel 
in Palestine without a major war is one of 
the epic events of history, coming, as it does, 
at the end not merely of 30 years, but of 2,000 
years of accumulated sorrows, bitterness, 
and conflict. For Christian, Jew, and Moslem 
alike Palestine symbolizes historic forces be- 
side which the present ideological conflict 
appears to be a transitory phenomenon. 

When India and Pakistan agreed to a 
United Nations cease fire in the State of 
Kashmir, the 400,000,000 people of these two 
great countries, both newly independent, 
were spared the worst of all disasters—re- 
ligious and communal warfare. In Indo- 
nesia, the United Nations has played a de- 
cisive part in efforts to secure a peaceful 
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settlement of the conflict between the Neth- 
erlands and Indonesia, and a peaceful transi- 
tion to national independence of 70,000,000 
Indonesians, More people live in these 
countries than in the whole of Europe, the 
continent on which such concentrated atten- 
tion has been directed since the war ended. 


THE UNITED NATIONS A POWERFUL INFLUENCE 
FOR CONCILIATION AND MEDIATION 


In these disputes, as in the great power 
conflict itself, the United Nations has demon- 
strated that it can exert powerful influences 
for conciliation and meciation. Nothing 
better illustrates this than a comparison of 
the relationships between the great powers 
before and after the Berlin dispute was 
brought to the United Nations as being a 
threat to the peace. 

When three of the great powers brought 
the Berlin question to the Security Council 
last September in a complaint against a 
fourth many people feared that this crisis 
would break up the United Nations and even 
lead to a new world war. 

Neither of these things happened. In- 
stead, moderating and conciliating forces 
were set in motion immediately. The non- 
permanent members of the Security Council, 
under the leadership of its President, sought 
to bring about great power agreement on 
a solution of the deadlock. The General 
Assembly adopted a resolution, calling upon 
the great powers to renew their efforts to 
compose their differences, and the President 
of the General Assembly and the Secretary- 
General appealed to the great powers under 
this resolution to seek once again to reach 
agreement on the Berlin question. A com- 
mittee of currency experts of the nonperma- 
nent members, appointed by the President of 
the Security Council, in which a representa- 
tive of the Secretary General participated, 
then sought to break the deadlock by means 
of a plan for a single currency for Berlin. 

None of these efforts brought immediate 
results, but their effect was greatly to moder- 
ate the tension, reduce the danger of war, 
and gain time for other factors tending to a 
settlement to make themselves felt. In the 
end, the result was the resumption of great- 
power negotiations on the peace treaties after 
17 months of complete stalemate during 
which the Council of Foreign Ministers did 
not meet. 

It is important that we should not miss 
opportunities for further progress toward 
peace in the months ahead because of any 
misunderstanding of the role of the United 
Nations in the prevention of war or in the 
face of East-West differences. Such misun- 
derstanding, coupled with overemphasis on 
immediate as against long-range considera- 
tions, could lead to a succession of acts, or 
of failures to act, that would end by relegat- 
ing the United Nations to a second-class role 
in world affairs. I do not refer here to re- 
gional or bilateral pacts or alliances as such, 
the effect of which depends upon the spirit 
in which they are concluded and the spirit 
in which they are carried out. What I have 
in mind is, rather, a false conception of the 
role of the United Nations—a conception 
which, however it may manifest itself, will 
have the result of weakening the United 
Nations. Failures to live up to the obliga- 
tions of the Charter or to use the machinery 
of the United Nations fall in this category; 
genuine efforts to carry out the Charter and 
to make full use of the machinery it provides 
can but strengthen the organization. 

It is important to recall once more the ba- 
sic premises of San Francisco. At San Fran- 
cisco the founders of the United Nations 
agreed that peace could be maintained only 
by a universal organization founded on a 
universally accepted Charter. They rejected 
the idea that anything less would do. They 
therefore laid the foundations of the United 
Nations in such a way as to include within 
it all the major forces at work in all parts 
of the world, not just in one part or another, 
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Contrary to misconceptions that have 
arisen since, it was never contemplated at 
San Francisco that the United Nations would 
or could abolish differences of interest and 
ideology such as we see in the world today. 
It was not believed that the great powers 
would always act in unity and brotherhood 
together. What the founders of the United 
Nations did believe was that the United Na- 
tions would make it possible to keep dis- 
putes between both great and small powers 
within peaceful bounds, and that without 
the United Nations this could not be done. 


Finally, they rejected the idea of an irrec- 


oncilable conflict that could be settled only 
on the field of battle, and proclaimed on the 
contrary the principle that all conflicts, no 
matter how fundamental, should and could 
be settled by peaceful means. 

The record of the United Nations during 
the past 12 months has clearly confirmed the 
wisdom of the San Francisco concept, rather 
than cast doubt upon it. 

The United Nations has not been able to 
resolve great power differences, but the con- 
flict has been kept within peaceful bounds 
and the way prepared for further progress 
toward a settlement. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


In,the meantime the work of the United 
Nations has gone right ahead; it has stopped 
wars in different parts of the world; it has 
developed international cooperation in al- 
most every field of human activity on a 
scale never before attempted. 

The United Nations has been called upon 
to act in most of the troubled areas of the 
world. Besides the participation of the or- 
ganization in the problems of Berlin, Pales- 
tine, Kashmir, and Indonesia, there is a 
United Nations Special Committee on duty 
in the Balkans, and a United Nations Com- 
mission on duty in Korea, Because the great 
powers failed to settle the future of the 
Italian colonies, the United Nations has 
been called upon to decide the matter. 

The United Nations has proclaimed the 
first universal declaration of human rights 
in history; the history-making convention 
on the prevention and punishment of the 
crime of genocide has been approved unani- 
mously and member states have been asked 
to sign and ratify it. 

Through the machinery provided by the 
Charter, and in particular through the In- 
ternational Trusteeship System, the United 
Nations is assisting the progress of depend- 
ent peoples toward self-government or in- 
dependence. 

The foundations of a world rule of law are 
being built by the decisions and advisory 
opinions of the International Court of Jus- 
tice, by the work of the International Law 
Commission and by the recommendations 
and conventions adopted by the General 
Assembly. 

In spite of all political and ideological 
differences, the United Nations is developing 
an economic and social program aimed at 
raising the standards of living of the less-de- 
veloped countries of the world and at in- 
creasing the sense of responsibility of the 
community of nations for the welfare of each 
of its members. 

Through United Nations procedure of 
regional economic cooperation, effective 
assistance is being given to the countries of 
Europe, of Latin America, of Asia, and the 
Far East toward the reconstruction and de- 
velopment of their economies, 

Through the planning and execution of 
comprehensive programs, both in the eco- 
nomic and in the social fields, the providing 
of fellowships, the sending of missions and 
advisers, the organization of regional semi- 
nars, the United Nations has begun to make 
an effective contribution to placing the 
knowledge of the more advanced nations at 
the disposal of the less advanced. 
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One of the most heartening events of the 
year was the impetus resulting from the in- 
itiative taken by the United States of 
America for an expanded program of tech- 
nical assistance for the economic develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped areas of the 
world, to be carried out wherever possible 
through the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies. At the request of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council I prepared a report 
on this matter in consultation with the heads 
of the specialized agencies. I hope that the 
expanded program of assistance that is pro- 
posed in that report will be carried out, and 
I believe that active support by the members 
of the United Nations for such a program 
can greatly assist the peaceful transition to a 
more prosperous world order. 

Wherever acute sufferings have resulted 
from international developments, the United 
Nations has endeavored to bring speedy re- 
lief through all the means at its disposal, 
particularly to those unable to rely for assist- 
ance and support on any single national com- 
munity, such as the refugees and displaced 
persons in Europe, in Palestine, and in the 
Far East. 

Although the economic and social work of 
the United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies is in its initial stages, millions of peo- 
ple in all parts of the world are already bet- 
ter off than they were before, because of the 
work done on problems of labor, health, nu- 
trition, agriculture, education, refugees, child 
welfare, economic development and stability, 
finance and trade, control of narcotic drugs, 
and on many other related questions by the 
specialized agencies and commissions of the 
United Nations. 

Without the United Nations, most of these 
activities could not have been undertaken 
nor could the benefits from them be realized. 
Few of them have been seriously impeded, 
still less paralyzed, by the conflict between 
the great powers. Finally, the tensions and 
other ill effects of that conflict have been 
greatly alleviated by many of these United 
Nations activities. 


THE PROBLEM OF UNANIMITY OF THE GREAT 
POWERS 

It is in connection with the problems of 
implementing article 43 of the Charter, of 
controlling atomic energy and other weapons 
of mass destruction, and of regulating and 
reduzing other armaments, that Great Power 
differences have blocked any substantial prog- 
ress. It is precisely here that unanimity of 
the Great Powers is essential. This unanim- 
ity would be just as necessary if there were 
no power of veto in the Security Council. 
There is no solution for such problems except 
by agreement among all the Great Powers, 

I think we must now recognize that in the 
past a somewhat misleading emphasis has 
sometimes been placed on the enforcement 
functions of the Security Council. These 
functions are important, and it is a great 
disappointment that article 43, which pro- 
vides for the placing of armed forces at the 
disposal of the Security Council, has not yet 
been put into effect. So long as this Charter 
obligation remains unfulfilled thesauthority 
of the United Nations cannot be as great as 
it should be. Nevertheless, it should be rec- 
ognized that the experience of the past year 
has demonstrated that the primary instru- 
ments in the preservation of peace are those 
of peaceful settlement. In the words of the 
Charter these are “negotiation, inquiry, me- 
diation, conciliation, compromise, arbitra- 
tion, judiciai settlement, resort to regional 
agencies or arrangements.” In the use of 
such instruments the United Nations has al- 
ready achieved substantial success. 

Iísofar as the great powers are concerned, 
these instruments of peaceful settlement are 
the only ones that the Security Council can, 
in practice, employ. The unanimity rule 
applies to all decisions for enforcement action 
and even if there were no such rule, the 
situation would not be changed in substance, 
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Enforcement action against a great power 
would not be police action, it would be war— 
in fact a new world war. 

A new world war, conducted with the means 
now available, would bring the world only 
to destruction. No one system or ideology 
could prevail afterward, because there would 
be neither victors nor vanquished. There 
would be complete chaos. 

To prevent a new world war from breaking 
out is the main reason for the existence of 
the United Nations. 

It is important for the peoples of the 
world to face these facts and to understand 
that it is impossible to obtain lasting se- 
curity from war by any arrangement that 
leaves out any of the Great Powers. While 
regional security arrangements may some- 
times redress the balance of power in the 
world, collective security can be achieved 
only by working out means by which all the 
Great Powers may live peacefully together 
unde- the Charter, however long this process 
may take. 

The events of the past 4 years and the 
existence of great power differences make 
the United Nations more essential, rather 
than less so. The only way of resolving these 
differences peacefully is by making the 
United Nations work effectively within the 
full range of its charter responsibilities. 

Other developments of our times are add- 
ing to the importance of the United Nations 
with each year that passes. Two develop- 
ments to which I wish particularly to refer 
are the rise of many peoples in Asia and 
Africa from a position of dependency toward 
one of equality, and the growing strength of 
the movement to extend the observance of 
human rights everywhere in the world. 
` If the importance of these developments 
were correctly assessed, I believe that the 
world would find it possible to approach the 
present East-West difficulties with less hys- 
teria, for they would be more easily seen in 
their true perspective. I believe that the 
rise of dependent peoples and the human 
rights movement will, in the long run, have 
far more significance and give rise to greater 
events in the second half of the twentieth 
century than will the present ideological 
struggle. 

THE RISE OF DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon, all 
formerly dependent parts of the British Em- 
pire, have achieved independence by pacific 
transition since the United Nations was 
founded, due mainly to the high degree of 
statesmanship exercised by the governments 
of those countries and of the United King- 
dom. In my report last year I noted the 
striking increase in the independent repre- 
sentation of the nations of Asia and Africa 
in the United Nations since the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. Israel has now become 
the fifty-ninth member of the organization. 
The application of four more countries of 
Asia—the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
Ceylon, Nepal, and Korea—are pending. In- 
donesia may be expected to apply after exist- 
ing difficulties there are settled. The debate 
in the General Assembly on the Italian 
Colonies revealed that the majority of the 
members expect to welcome Libya as an 
independent member in a few years, and 
Somaliland perhaps somewhat later. We can 
be certain that, in time, other countries in 
Asia and Africa will become members, There 
should be others, for over half the people of 
the world live on these continents. 

The days of dependency or inferior status 
are fast coming to an end in Asia, Its peo- 
ples are the inheritors of some of the 
world’s greatest cultures; they are building 
their own new worlds on the foundations of 
the old. Their influence in the affairs of the 
United Nations is growing. Given time, and 
the necessary development of their economic 
resources, their influence will be more nearly 
commensurate with their population than it 
is today. The idea that all this vast diversity 
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of ancient peoples stirring to new life and 
power could ever become the mere reflection 
of any form of society in other parts of the 
world is unrealistic. 

In Africa, the movement forward is slower. 
There the international trusteeship system 
can play an especially important role, and the 
beneficial effect of United Nations’ super- 
vision of the administration of the trust 
territories will be felt throughout the much 
wider area of the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. The effects of the trusteeship 
system will certainly give new impetus to the 
economic, social and educational advance- 
ment of the people of these territories and 
to their progress toward self-government or 
independence. 


THE HUMAN RIGHTS MOVEMENT 


In the struggle to extend the observance 
of human rights in the world the past year 
has seen one of the most potentially signifi- 
cant developments of history in the procla- 
mation by the General Assembly of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. This is 
the first time that such a declaration has 
teen written for the whole world. 

It is true that this declaration is not a law, 
but neither have been many of the most in- 
fluential documents of history. The United 
States Declaration of Independence, and 
France’s Declaration of the Rights of Man 
were not laws when they were proclaimed. 

Nevertheless, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights has behind it the force of 
public opinion, and public opinion is at the 
source of all law whether it be national or 
international. The declaration sets a stand- 
ard for governments to live up to. Its pow- 
er for good is incalculable wherever people 
are deprived of freedom because of their be- 
liefs, wherever there is discrimination be- 
cause of the color of a man’s skin or for any 
other reason, wherever people do not have a 
fair opportunity to enjoy a decent living 
standard, education for their children, and 
security in times of illness, accident, and old 


age. 

The declaration, furthermore, is only the 
first, although the most important, of the 
steps being taken by the United Nations to 
extend respect for human rights more widely 
in the world. 

The essential role of the United Nations in 
these great developments is now becoming 
more clearly defined. 

On the one hand, the United Nations is 
assisting the movements toward greater 
equality of opportunity between the peoples 
of Asia and Africa and the peoples of the 
Western World, and between the more highly 
developed countries and those which are less 
developed. It is also giving a powerful im- 
petus to winning human rights for all peo- 
ples, wherever they live. On the other hand, 
the United Nations is making it possible for 
these fundamental changes to be carried out 
with far less violence than would otherwise 
be the case. Wherever the United Nations 
intervenes, it intervenes to promote peaceful 
development, and all its influence is exerted 
toward moderating the intensity of the con- 
flicts involved and conciliating opposing 
views. 


EVOLUTION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AS A 
FORCE FOR PEACE 


There has been another development in 
the evolution of the United Nations in its 
formative years which I regard as an impor- 
tant reason for the growing strength of the 
United Nations. This is the evolution of the 
General Assembly into one of the strongest 
forces for peace that the world has ever seen. 

There are three main causes for this evolu- 
tion: 

First, because all nations are represented 
equally, and because many of the small 
nations have from the first spoken with great 
independence, the General Assembly has 
tended to act as a conciliating and moderat- 
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ing influence on the conflicts of the great 
powers. 

Second, because the attention of the world 
is focused on the General Assembly as on no 
other international body, its sessions have 
become the supreme testing ground of the 
policies of member nations. There, as 
nowhere else, those policies are subjected to 
the searching scrutiny and judgment of 
world public opinion. Evidence is already 
accumulating that when national policies do 
not pass this test for justice and fair deal- 
ing, they will have to be modified or changed, 
if not immediately, then in the long run. 

Third, the General Assembly has demon- 
strated that it can apply the powers granted 
it by the Charter for concillation and peace- 
ful adjustment as a powerful complement to 
the work of the Security Council in the pre- 
vention of war. 

I do not subscribe to criticisms of the 
General Assembly as a powerless debating 
society or as a propaganda forum. Most of 
the Assembly's recommendations are helping 
to build the foundations of world law and to 
prevent war. Whenever a government uses 
the rostrum of the Assembly for propaganda 
purposes, that government is submitting 
itself to the judgment of mankind. Never- 
theless, I agree that the procedures of the 
General Assembly can be improved and that 
a great deal of time can be saved, mainly by 
the exercise of self-restraint on the part of 
the members in debate. 

We can be certain that the degree of se- 
curity against war that is attained in the 
world will be in proportion to the support 
that is given to the United Nations by the 
member governments, Insofar as they rele- 
gate the United Nations to an auxiliary role, 
the danger of war will be increased. Insofar 
as they make the United Nations the corner- 
stone of their foreign policies and support 
both by word and action the supremacy of 
the Charter and the universality of the 
organization, security against war will be 
strengthened. 


STRENGTHENING THE UNITED NATIONS 


The member governments can reduce the 
danger of war by so acting as to strengthen 
and to use the United Nations in a number 
of ways in the months ahead. In this con- 
nection I have certain suggestions which I 
offer for their consideration. 


GREAT POWER RELATIONS 


The United Nations cannot force a settle- 
ment of the present conflict between the 
Great Powers, but it has already demon- 
strated that it can help to conciliate the con- 
flict, moderate it and keep it within peaceful 
bounds. It is essential for the great powers 
to keep in contact, to talk things o, and 
seriously to negotiate with one another. To 
refuse such consultations as futile is to deny 
the whole concept of the United Nations. 
Now that the Western Powers and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics have resumed 
discussions in the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters and have expressed their intention of 
continuing them at the time of the coming 
session of the General Assembly, I hope that 
they will not again break off their efforts 
to settle their differences. 

Sooner or later there must be peace settle- 
ments for Germany, Austria, and Japan. 
There must be agreement on the provision of 
armed forces to the Security Council, on the 
control of atomic energy and other weapons 
of mass destruction and of conventional 
armaments. It is necessary to keep on try- 
ing for progress in these directions, no mat- 
ter how discouraging the prospect may ap- 
pear to be at any particular moment or how 
many years it may take to complete the task. 

I hope that the practice of consultation 
between the great powers will become the 
rule and not the exception in those matters 
that come before the United Nations, and 
especially before the Security Council, as 
well as in matters cu‘side the organization. 
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The good offices of the Secretary General are 
always available to facilitate such consul- 
tations. 


UNITED NATIONS FIELD’ SERVICE 


With a view to strengthening the work of 
mediation and conciliation. I suggested to 
the last session of the General Assembly the 
establishment of a United Nations guard. 
This guard would have no military duties 
but would assist United Nations missions on 
their peaceful errands to the world’s troubled 
areas. In the light of suggestions made by 
member governments I have modified that 
proposal. I have now suggested to the spe- 
cial committee established by the General 
Assembly to examine this matter of the es- 
tablishment of a uniformed United Nations 
field service of 300 men, who would be 
seconded or otherwise made available, on a 
basis of geographical distribution, from the 
services of member governments for a period 
of from 1 to 3 years for protective and tech- 
nical duties both at headquarters and in 
the field. I have also suggested the creation 
of a panel of 2,000 men who could be called 
upon for truce observation and plebiscite 
duties by the competent United Nations or- 
gans as the need arises. None of the men in 
the field service would carry arms, except 
sidearms for self-protection when this was 
deemed necessary. Under the revised plan 
the cost to the Organization would be kept 
to a minimum, while the advantages of the 
original proposal would be retained. The 
Secretariat, which has been steadily improv- 
ing its efficiency, thus would be given the 
means that it needs to meet its increasing 
responsibilities, and the power and prestige 
of the United Nations in the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes would be strengthened. 


ITALIAN COLONIES 


The General Assembly at its third regular 
session did not reach an agreement on the 
disposition of the former Italian colonies. 
The question will come before the fourth 
regular session of the General Assembly this 
autumn. 

The debate on this question at the second 
part of the third session was significant in 
several ways. It reflected the growing in- 
fluence of the nations of Asia and Africa. 
Those nations played a decisive part in pre- 
venting the adoption of a compromise pro- 
posal which they felt was unsatisfactory 
to a majority of the inhabitants of the ter- 
ritories concerned. The debate also brought 
forth considerable support for the concept 
of a direct United Nations trusteeship, a pro- 
posal originally suggested by the United 
States Government at the first London meet- 
ing of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

I recognize the political and practical diffi- 
culties involved in a direct United Nations 
trusteeship for the territories during the rel- 
atively brief period that may precede their 
independence. Nevertheless, I believe that 
statesmanship on the part of the Govern- 
ments could lead to such a solution of the 
problem, and that the political difficulties 
could be dealt with if the practical difficulties 
could be overcome. The best solution, in 
my opinion, would be a direct United Nations 
trusteeship with an administrator responsi- 
ble solely to the Trusteeship Council. It is, 
of course, for the member governments to 
decide, but I feel sure that such a bold for- 
ward step would help the peoples of the ter- 
ritories concerned to follow the peaceful path 
toward self-government or independence, and 
that it would strengthen the confidence of 
dependent peoples all over the world in 
the United Nations and in the member gov- 
ernments who would have made such a solu- 
tion possible. 

PEACE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT FOR THE 
NEAR EAST 


The Near East presents a challenging op- 
portunity to the United Nations to combine 
political and economic action in the cause 
of lasting peace. 
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An armistice has been achieved in Pales- 
tine, and the terms of a peaceful settlement 
are being negotiated. Nine hundred thou- 
sand Arabs are receiving assistance from the 
United Nations; many of them must be re- 
settled or repatriated. The new State of 
Israel has yet to establish its economic via- 
bility. Both Israel and the Arab States need 
& substantial, coordinated effort in economic 
development to raise their living standards. 

I believe that this area should be given 
high priority in the proposed United Na- 
tions program of technical assistance for un- 
derdeveloped countries. This would make 
it possible for comprehensive plans to be 
worked out for regional economic develop- 
ment on a large scale in the whole area; 
these plans might include river valley de- 
velopments, such as the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in the United States, in respect 
of the valleys of the Tigris, the Euphrates 
and the Jordan, and of the further develop- 
ment of the valley of the Nile. The first 
step is technical assistance, the next is finan- 
cial investment. By carrying out both steps 
through the United Nations the burdens as 
well as the benefits can be shared equitably 
among participating countries. 

Whatever is done in the Near East should 
not, of course, impede or delay similar pro- 
grams for technical assistance and economic 
development in other parts of Asia and Africa 
and in Latin America. 


ACTION TO MEET ECONOMIC DIFFICULTIES 


Although there have been considerable im- 
provements in many aspects of the world 
economic situation the basic conditions for 
economic stability and orderly development 
have not yet been established. 

Of particula: importance is the continued 
and persistent disequilibrium in interna- 
tional trade and payments. Little progress 
has been made toward a solution of this 
grave problem. The consequences haye been 
particularly harmful for the weaker and less 
favored countries. 

Moreover, if the recent slackening of eco- 
nomic activity in some countries were per- 
mitted to continue, it would cause large- 
scale unemployment in those countries, and 
at the same time would aggravate the exist- 
ing economic maladjustments in the world 
as a whole. Another world-wide economic 
crisis would be a tragedy that can be pre- 
vented, if the governments of the world find 
a common basis for concerted action. A 
solution for these immensely complicated 
problems cannot be found by single coun- 
tries acting in isolation nor by any limited 
group of nations. 

Fortunately, the member governments 
have in the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies, the international machinery 
that makes it possible for them to take the 
necessary concerted action. It is urgent that 
they use this machinery to come to grips 
with these pressing economic problems. 


UNIVERSALITY OF MEMBERSHIP 


The applications of 14 countries for mem- 
bership in the United Nations are pending. 
These are, in the order of their applications: 
Albania, Mongolian People’s Republic, Jor- 
dan, Portugal, Ireland, Hungary, Italy, 
Austria, Rumania, Bulgaria, Finland, Ceylon, 
Korea, and Nepal. ost of these countries 
have been waiting for more than 2 years to 
be admitted. 

Member governments are familiar with my 
views on the desirability of moving as rapidly 
as possible toward universality of member- 
ship. I have expressed them on several occa- 
sions during the past 3 years. I am well 
aware of the objections that have been raised 
against the admission of these states, but I 
believe that such objections could be better 
dealt with if the applicants were inside the 
organization rather than outside it. The 
applicants can in any event reasonably be 
considered as meeting the requirements of 
membership. Whatever may be said regard- 
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ing the Governments of the countries con? 
cerned, their peoples, and the world as a 
whole, would certainly benefit if all the 
applicants were to be admitted to the organi- 
zation at the next session of the General 
Assembly. 

I commend to the member governments, 
and to the peoples of the world, the study of 
the full record of the United Nations during 
the 12 months ending June 30, 1949, as set 
forth in the chapters that follow. It is a rec- 
ord of achievement in the prevention of war 
and in the steady construction of the foun- 
dations of a more peaceful and prosperous 
world. 

TRYGVE LIE, 
Secretary General. 


RECESS 


Mr. LUCAS. I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
August 10, 1949, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


JULY 1949. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate August 9 (legislative day of June 
2), 1949: 

IN THE Navy 

Capt. Calvin M. Bolster, United States 
Navy, for temporary appointment to the 
grade of rear admiral in the line of the Navy. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, August 9, 1949 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Rev. Pacifico A. Ortiz, S. J., offered the 
following prayer: 


In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. O 
God, who in Thy sweet providence didst 
bring our two nations together, and 
through the ordeals of war didst keep 
them true to one another, teach us, we 
humbly pray, the wisdom to cherish and 
preserve, in peace, the finest things we 
learned in war: faith in each other, 
brotherhood which knew no race, friend- 
ship which did not count the cost. That 
putting our trust not on bombs but on 
good will, not on dollars but on fair play, 
relying not so much on the devices of 
our human wisdom as on the workings of 
Thy divine grace, we may yet become, 
when guided by the better angels of our 
nature, the harbingers of Thy hope unto 
the peoples of the east, and unto the west, 
the instruments of Thy peace. Through 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McDaniel, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 4830. An act making appropriations 
for foreign aid for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1950, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
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with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. McKE tar, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. THOMAS 
of Oklahoma, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. McCar- 
RAN, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. Gurney, Mr. REED, 
and Mr. Fercuson to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees with an amendment to the 
amendments of the House to a bill of the 
Senate of the following title: 

S. 1647. An act to eliminate premium pay- 
ments in the purchase of Government royalty 
oil under existing contracts entered into pur- 
=. to the act of July 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 
533). 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3751) entitled “An act to transfer a tower 

located on the Lower Souris National 
Wildlife Refuge to the International 
Peace Garden, Inc., North Dakota. 


COMMITTEE TO ESCORT THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will 
appoint as a committee to escort the 
President of the Philippines to the 
Chamber the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN], the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. KEE], 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CHIPERFIELD |. 

The House will stand in recess subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m., the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair.) 


PRESIDENT ELPIDIO QUIRINO, OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


During the recess the following pro- 
ceedings occurred: 

At 12 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m., the 
Doorkeeper announced President Elpidio 
Quirino, of the Philippines. 

President Quirino, escorted by the 
committee of Representatives, entered 
the Hall of the House of Representatives 
and stood at the right of the Speaker. 
Applause, the Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the 
House of Representatives, it is today my 
pleasurable duty to present a distinguish- 
ed neighbor and friend. The friendship 
between the Republic of the United 
States of America and the Republic of 
the Philippines dates a long way back, 
long before the Philippines became a 
republic. ) 

Mr. President, today we are proud that 
the United States of America kept its 
contract with the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands. [Applause.] We proved to 
the world that we covet not a foot of 
ground the world around over which any 
other flag flies today or has a right to fly. 
We look upon your country as a great 
neighbor near the east. We welcome you 
here. We wish for your people in the 
years to come that they may enjoy to 
the fullest measure the rich blessings of 
heaith, of prosperity, and one day an 
enduring peace, and that goes for all the 
world. 
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I present to you, Members of the House 
of Representatives, our distinguished 
guest, the President of the Republic of 
the Philippines. [Applause, the Mem- 
bers rising.] 

President QUIRINO. Mr. Speaker, 
distinguished Members of the House of 
Representatives, it is a rare honor and 
privilege for any man to appear before 
this august body of the distinguished 
representatives of the American people. 
Thirty years ago I occupied a seat in the 
House of Representatives of my country. 
This fact makes me feel at home in your 
midst. As the head of a new state that 
owes its existence to American wisdom 
and idealism, I am filled with a mingled 
sense of gratitude and humility because 
of the special circumstances that have 
brought me to this mighty rostrum. 

The Independence Act you passed in 
1934 as our charter of liberty has well 
directed our course as a nation. During 
the transition period between 1934 and 
the actual grant of independence on July 
4, 1946, events of the most far-reaching 
significance to the world transpired. 
That period provided the greatest test 
ever served on our people and it revealed 
to us the quality of the freedom that we 
had been fighting for, and, to America 
and the world at large, the character of 
the nation that has become its recipient 
and beneficiary. [Applause.] 

The whole world was plunged into the 
most destructive war known in history. 
The Filipinos bled with the rest of hu- 


manity in that titanic struggle. Thank 


God, we have survived. Instead of suc- 
cumbing to desperation, following the 
untold devastation of our country and 
the decimation of our population, we 
have come out stronger, fortified in the 
blessings of democracy and freedom. 
[Applause.] We have risen from our 
prostration disposed to anticipate and 
face the dangers of another possible 
world conflict. And we are determined 
to carry on and to fight to the last man 
on the side of America if freedom, our 
freedom and your freedom, should ever 
again be menaced and the democratic 
way of life imperiled. [Applause.] 

Immediately after the liberation of 
our country in 1945, we thought that the 
Philippines could not be rebuilt in less 
than 10 years, that it would take much 
longer for us to be able to stand on our 
own feet. But I can say with pardon- 
able pride that the strides we have made 
during the last 3 years has more than 
eloquently vindicated our capacity to 
bear our burdens and obligations as a 
free and independent people. [Ap- 
plause.] 

While many countries in the world are 
still at a loss to reconstruct or rehabili- 
tate themselves, bewildered in the face of 
uncertainties produced by their troubled 
surroundings, the Philippines today 
stands in the midst of a most dis- 
tressed region as one stable unit, a veri- 
table haven of many people in the Far 
East whose liberties have been threat- 
ened. 

We have been concentrating our at- 
tention on our internal development. 
We have not lost a single moment and 
opportunity to enhance the stabilization 
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of our economy. We have adopted a new 
ideology based on total economic mobili- 
zation of our country as a means of pro- 
viding our people a fuller life of sub- 
stance and contentment, in our deter- 
mined endeavor to improve our living 
standards and in that manner contain 
and counteract the onrush of a totali- 
tarian system battering down the doors 
of our neighbors. 

We thank America for the opportuni- 
ties given us to develop ourselves and our 
country, and for the assistance and guid- 
ance we know the United States is dis- 
posed to lend to us in our future under- 
takings. The new Republic of the Phil- 
ippines was born in self-reliance and we 
are determined to build it on solid rock, 
[Applause.] We cannot do otherwise if 
we are to deserve the distinction of be- 
ing America’s original handiwork in the 
sphere of freedom in Asia. 

I have come to your country in fur- 
therance of mutual understanding be- 
tween your country and mine; for the 
preservation not only of freedom and 
prosperity but also of the peace of the 
world in our part of the globe. I am posi- 
tive of your concern in this regard. Iam 
emboldened by the fact that President 
Truman has graciously invited me to 
have an opportunity of presenting. our 
side of the understanding. 

I hope that this mightiest of legisla- 
tures in the world will give timely and 
effective cooperation in our efforts to 
achieve the rich promise of that under- 
standing, and enable us to contribute in 
our modest way to the fulfillment of the 
high mission of the United States in the 
advancement and preservation of world 
peace and security to all liberty-loving 
peoples. This has become an important 
phase of our Philippine foreign policy. 
It was inspired no less by a deep sense of 
obligation that we owe to this great 
country that has given us the freedom 
whicli I know America will do her best 
to help protect and develop. 

My country is determined to succeed. 
My people are confident that you will 
continue to extend them every possible 
support to succeed. Your people and 
mine, my a fluke of destiny, have become 
partners in a most glorious adventure 
which it will be to your interest, as well 
as to that of the entire world, to prose- 
cute toward increasing fulfillment. [Ap- 
plause, the Members rising.] 

At 12 o'clock and 33 minutes p. m., 
President Quirino retired from the Hall 
of the House of Representatives, 
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The recess having expired, at 12 o’clock 
and 55 minutes p. m., the House was 
called to order by the Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the proceed- 
ings had during the recess of the House 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 


given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include two editorials. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


On August 1, 1949: 

H. J. Res. 329. Joint resolution amending 
an act making temporary appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1950, and for other purposes. 

On August 2, 1949: 

H. R. 1360. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a free bridge across the Rio Grande 
at or near Del Rio, Tex.; 

H. R. 3512. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930; 

H. R. 4022. An act to extend the time for 
commencing the construction of a toll bridge 
across the Rio Grande at or near Rio Grande 
City, Tex., to July 31, 1950; and 

H. R. 4705. An act to transfer the office of 
the probation officer of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
the Office of the Register of Wills for the 
District of Columbia, and the Commission 
on Mental Health, for the government of the 
District of Columbia to the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, for budget- 
ary and administrative purposes. 

On August 3, 1949: > 

H. R. 585. An act for the relief of Jacob A. 
Johnson; 

H, R. 1625. An act for the relief of Christine 
Kono; 

H. R. 2799. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act regulating the retent on con- 
tracts with.the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 31, 1906; 

H. R. 2853. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue duplicates of 
William Gerard's script certificates No. 2, 
subdivisions 11 and 12, to Blanche H. Weedon 
and Amos L. Harris, as trustees; 

H. R. 4261. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue to L. J. Hand a 
patent in fee to certain lands in the State 
of Mississippi; 

H. R. 4963. An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit and district 
Judges, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution designating 
June 14 of each year as Flag Day. 

On August 4. 1949: 

H. R. 459. An act to authorize the payment 
of employees of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for overtime duty performed at es- 
tablishments which prepare virus, serum, 
toxin, or analogous products for use in the 
treatment of domestic animals; 

H. R.1127. An act for the relief of Sirkka 
Siiri Saarelainen; 

H. R. 1288. An act for the relief of certain 
officers and members of the crew of the steam- 
ship Taiyuan; 

H. R. 1303. An act for the relief of Dr. Elias 
Stavropoulos, his wife and daughter; 

H. R. 2021. An act to provide increased pen- 
sions for widows and children of deceased 
members and retired members of the Police 
Department and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia; 

H. R. 2474. An act for the relief of Frank 
E. Blanchard; 

H. R. 3467. An act for the relief of Franz 
Eugene Laub; 2 

H. R. 4566. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law title 14 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Coast Guard”; and 

H.R. 4804. An act to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Karl Frederick Kucker; 

On August 5, 1949: 

H.R. 2417. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force to operate and main- 
tain a certain tract of land at Valparaiso, 
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Fla., near Eglin Air Force Base, as a recrea- 
tional facility; and 

H. R. 5238. An act to authorize the adjust- 
ment of the lineal positions of certain offi- 
cers of the naval service, and for other pur- 
poses. 

On August 8, 1949: 

H. R. 1466, An act for the relief of Daniel 
Kim; 

H. R. 2084. An act for the relief of Teiko 
Horikawa and Yoshiko Horikawa; 

H. R. 2850. An act for the relief of Denise 
Simeon Boutant; and 

H. J. Res. 327. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for control of emer- 
gency outbreaks of insects and plant dis- 
eases. 


AMENDING FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5856) to pro- 
vide for the amendment of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act of 1938, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 5856, with 
Mr. Cool in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr, McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. WoL- 
VERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am in favor of minimum-wage legisla- 
tion. In 1938, by speech and vote, I sup- 
rorted the enactment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, more generally known as 
the minimum-wage law. During the 
years that have intervened a great 
change has come in our economic con- 
ditions. Today the cost of living is near- 
ly double what it was in 1938. The 
minimum-wage law enacted at that time 
fixed the minimum-wage rate at 40 cents 
per hour in the several categories of em- 
ployment coming within the provisions 
oi the act. This has remained the law 
from that time until the present. It has 
not been changed during the intervening 
years, although the cost of living has 
greatly increased. Consequently, .an 
intolerable situation exists that the 
present proposals seek to remedy. A 
rate of 75 cents per hour is now pro- 
posed as a minimum wage. Such relief 
should have been granted long ago. 
Further delay would be unconscionable. 
Justice to those in this lower income 
group demands immediate correction of 
the present unfair standard. 

There have been many proposals of- 
fered in connection with this subject of 
legislation. Some seek to clarify, ex- 
tend, or diminish the coverage under 
the act; others to change the amount 
of the minimum wage by the adoption 
of a formula that would tie the wage 
to a Bureau of Labor index based on the 
cost of living; and other proposals seek 
to change the administrative features of 
the act. These numerous and diverse 
proposals, under consideration in con- 
nection with the pending legislation, 
have a tendency to confuse the issue, 
although offered with sincerity and hon- 
est purpose. The real and fundamental 
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purpose of this legislation was set forth 
in the statement of policy contained in 
the act of 1938, as follows: “to correct 
and as rapidly as practicable to elimi- 
nate, without substantially curtailing 
employment or earning power, the exist- 
ence in industries engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for com- 
merce, of labor conditions found by Con- 
gress to be detrimental to the mainte- 
nance of the minimum standards of liv- 
ing necessary for the health, efficiency, 
and general well-being of workers.” 

To accomplish this purpose Congress, 
in the act of 1938, establishing rates of 
pay, maximum hours of employment, 
overtime and restrictions on child labor. 
The legislation now before us seeks to ac- 
complish the same purposes as the origi- 
nal act with such amendments as present 
conditions and the experience gained in 
the years since 1938 would justify. 

In considering the proposed legislation ` 
now before the Congress much has been 
said, and, will be said concerning the 
minimum wage provisions of the bill. 
This is perfectly proper and entire- 
ly in order, but, we must not overlook 
the fact that the bill also defines the 
number of work hours per week and basis 
of pay for overtime, and, the prohibition 
of child labor with some limitations. All 
of this is as it should be if we are to ef- 
fectually carry out the policy of protect- 
ing the health, efficiency and general 
well-being of workers. 

I am wholeheartealy in accord with 
the objectives of the proposed legislation. 
I shall assist in every way possible to 
make the legislation to be passed by the 
Congress workable and effective, I 
pledge my vote and fullest support to the 
legislation. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. VELDE]. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take a few moments to explain an 
amendment which I shall introduce as 
an amendment to the Lucas amendment. 
My amendment is simple. It calls for a 
change in the starting wage from 65 
to 75 cents. 

I realize that the starting figure of 65 
cents in the Lucas amendment is neces- 
sarily arbitrary, although I am advised 
that some study was made of the cost of 
living now as compared to the cost of liv- 
ing in 1945 at which time the 40-cent 
minimum was in effect. On that basis I 
believe it was figured by some members 
of the committee that the starting point 
should be at 68 cents. Possibly the 75- 
cent starting price in my amendment is 
not sufficient. As I say, this starting 
price necessarily has to be arbitrary. 

The 65-cent minimum for a 40-hour 
workweek will gross the lowest paid em- 
ployee $26 per week. Now, in my dis- 
trict that is a starvation wage. I think 
that is true of most areas in the United 
States. The Southern States are the 
exception to this general rule, of course, 
but I cannot understand why we should 
let the tail wag the dog in this particular 
case. l 

There are some 22,000,000 employees 
covered by the present minimum-wage- 
and-hour bill, according to testimony of 
Mr. McComb before the committee. 
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These employees are practically all unor- 
ganized. They do not have the advan- 
tage of collective bargaining to raise 
their wages. Many of these 22,000,000 
workers refuse to join unions and suffer 
all the trials and tribulations of union 
members. They prefer to stand on their 
own individual initiative and their abil- 
ities as workmen to make a living wage 
and advance economically. As a result 
of their inability or unwillingness to or- 
ganize into labor unions, there is a sharp 
difference between the minimum wage 
for labor-union members and the mini- 
mum wage for these nonunion mem- 
bers—too sharp a difference, in my opin- 
ion. These 22,000,000 workers in the 
United States deserve the help and pro- 
tection of their Government, which we 
can give them by passing a realistic 
minimum-wage-and-hour bill. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VELDE. I yield. 

Mr. BREHM. I compliment the gen- 
tleman on his proposed amendment. I 
shall support it wholeheartedly, provid- 
ing we do have the opportunity of 
amending the Lucas bill. I am not in 
favor of a minimum wage based on the 
cost-of-living index. I favor 75 cents, 
but what I would like to see would be the 
Lucas bill with the 75-cent minimum at- 
tached to it. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
and assure him I will support his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VELDE. There is a great deal of 
sentiment that has been expressed in 
that regard, und I appreciate the kind 
remarks of the gentleman from Ohio. 

I do, however, like the theories and 
principles of the flexible minimum wage. 
It is more in keeping with the principles 
of free enterprise. The controlling fac- 
tor is based on statistical data which is 
real and certain, and not subject to po- 
litical maneuvering. A flexible mini- 
mum wage starting at 75 cents and tied 
to the cost of living index gives the mar- 
ginal employer a fighting chance to stay 
in business during a declining period of 
our economy. It gives the marginal em- 
ployee a fighting chance to keep his job 
in a declining period of business. It also 
gives him an opportunity to obtain a 
higher wage during the higher cost of 
living periods in our business cycle. The 
rigid minimum wage of 75 cents, or any 
other rigid wage has this vital defect— 
the marginal employee could never ob- 
tain more than 75 cents an hour, as he 
could under the flexible minimum-wage 
scale. 

I feel that my amendment should have 
the support of both Republicans and 
Democrats. It is a more realistic start- 
in. point than the 65-cent wage, possi- 
bly it should even be more than 75 cents. 
I hope you will consider this amend- 
ment, which I shall introduce at the 
proper time, in the light of what is right 
and proper legislation, instead of in the 
light of political vote getting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. VELDE] has 
expired 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New Hampshire IMr. 
COTTON]. 
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Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BREHM] has 
expressed my position exactly on this 
point. I cannot accept or support that 
portion of the Lucas bill which provides 
for a 65-cent minimum wage and a 
sliding scale based on the cost of living. 

I am for a straight 75-cent minimum 
wage for all employees covered by the 
present law. I have stated my opinion 
on this point publicly several times dur- 
ing both the Eightieth and Eighty-first 
Congresses. My position on this point 
has been strengthened recently by the 
fact that the Governor of my State 
has endorsed this standard and both 
branches of the legislature have passed 
resolutions calling for it. Recently I 
have considered carefully the proposal 
for a sliding scale and have come to the 
conclusion that I cannot accept it. A 
minimum wage should be exactly what 
the term implies—a minimum wage. 
That means a fixed amount, not an esca- 
lator. We are not seeking to determine 
a Wage scale, but a minimun: point and 
that point should be definite. 

I believe, however, that it would be 
most dangerous to pass the Lesinski bill. 
Under that bill many of the exemptions 
contained in the present Jaw are removed 
and small business’enterprises, which are 
actually intrastate in their character, 
will be brought under the requirements 
of the act. Others will be in a quandary 
as to whether they are under the act or 
not. Certain processors of farm produce 
would also be included. Furthermore, 
the bill contains several vicious provi- 
sions, one of which will add confusion to 
the question of overtime on overtime; 
and another, section 7, authorizes the 
Secretary to bring suits on behalf of the 
employees, which will cause untold con- 
fusion and a multiplicity of lawsuits. 

I earnestly hope that when the final 
vote comes on this question we shall not 
be compelled to choose between a mini- 
mum wage less than 75 cents or a law 
which may endanger small business en- 
terprises and deprive their employees of 
work. I am willing to go a long way in 
supporting the 75-cent minimum wage, 
but I doubt if I can pay the price of ac- 
cepting the Lesinski bill in its present 
form. 

The Lucas bill clarifies the present law, 
preserves its safeguards, and if amended 
to provide a 75-cent minimum, would in 
my opinion be the best legislation we 
could enact. I shall support such an 
amendment to the Lucas bill and if it is 
adopted vote for the bill. If the Lucas 
bill is not adopted, I trust that proper 
amendments may be adopted to the 
Lesinski bill to restore existing exemp- 
tions. In which case, I could support 
that. 

I do not care what name may be given 
the act, or what its number may be, pro- 
vided we increase the minimum wage to 
75 cents an hour and preserve the exemp- 
tions and safeguards of the present law. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr, Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. Myr. Chairman, I express 
the same sentiments as the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brenm]. At this time 
I would like to indicate my support for 
a proposed amendment to the Lucas bill 
by the gentleman from Ohio, Representa- 
tive BREHM. It is my understanding 
that an amendment will be proposed by - 
him striking from the Lucas bill the 
65-cent base as well as the sliding-scale 
provision based on the cost of living 
index. In my estimation a flat 75-cent 
minimum is preferable to the present 
or original provision in the Lucas bill. 

Everyone knows that we in Michigan 
pay far more than the 40-cent minimum 
under the existing law. Furthermore, 
practically everyone agrees that a new 
minimum of 75 cents would not be detri- 
mental to management and industry in 
western Michigan. As a matter of fact, 
a 75-cent minimum would probably be 
most helpful to both employees and em- 
ployers in the State of Michigan. Cer- 
tainly the competitive position of our 
furniture industry would be aided if the 
furniture manufacturers in the South 
were forced to pay a decent wage to their 
employees. 

The sliding-scale provision if adopted 
would lead to serious administrative 
problems. An increase or reduction in 
the minimum wage based on a change 
in the cost of living index conceivably 
might compound the difficulties experi- 
enced by management in trying to live 
within the law and the wage-hour ad- 
ministration trying to enforce the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

If we can adopt the amendment to be 
proposed by the gentleman from Ohio, 
Representative BREHM, the Lucas bill 
would be good legislation. In contrast 
to the new proposal by the gentleman 
from Michigan, Representative LESINSKI, 
H. R. 5856, is unsound in many par- 
ticulars. I refer specifically to the pro- 
vision which gives the administrator the 
right to sue, on behalf of an employee, 
for back wages allegedly due. This dan- 
gerous provision in the Lesinski bill must 
be removed, and I intend to submit such 
an amendment for consideration by the 
House. 

In closing, I repeat the need and neces- 
sity for a flat 75-cent rate under H. R. 
5894, and therefore urge favorable con- 
sideration for the proposed amendment 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record and include a speech by 
Maj. Gen. Clovis E. Byers, of the Army 
General Staff, at Windsor, N. C., on Vet- 
erans Day. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that if we are going to pay 
our national debt we must maintain a 
high national income. There is no bet- 
ter way to maintain a high national in- 
come than to stabilize our economy by 
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putting a floor under wages. Many of us 
contend that a meager $30 a week should 
be guaranteed to workers throughout 
this country engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

The Lucas bill, H. R. 5894, proposes 
that the minimum wage be modified with 
reference to a change in the index in 
the cost of living. This is a procedure 
to which I am utterly opposed. It means 
frequent changes in the minimum wage 
by small amounts, perhaps a cent or two 
per hour, and leaves everyone in the dark 
as to what the minimum wage actually 
will be annually. 

The 75-cent minimum is the least 
which the economy can afford under 
present conditions. It is a true floor for 
the wage structure. It is so far below 
actual minima being paid in many in- 
dustries and localities that there is no 
need to tinker with it as the general in- 
dex of the cost of living goes down by a 
few points. Of course, if there were a 
precipitous decline in the cost of living 
or in general prices, there would be noth- 
ing to prevent Congress from reconsider- 
ing the problem again. 

What does this Lucas bill provide? It 
provides 65 cents an hour until December 
$1, Assuming that the amendment to 
be offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
was adopted, amending the Lucas bill 
from 65 cents to 75 cents, it would only 
provide 75 cents an hour until December 
$1, 1949. It would be possible next year 
for the rate to be 50 cents an hour, and 
I am sure that there is not a Member 
of this body who does not want to look 
beyond next December 31 and head off 
the possibility of the minimum wage next 
year being 50 cents an hour. That is the 
reason I say that if we vote for the Lucas 
amendment we are short-sighted insofar 
as trying to plug up holes that now exist 
in our economy in order that we may 
stabilize our economy. 

Those of us who have faith in the 
minimum-wage principle believe that a 
stable statutory minimum wage does pre- 
vent wages from breaking too sharply, 
with the expectation of still further 
breaks to come. We must remember 
that a fundamental purpose of all mini- 
mum- wage legislation is to fix a floor for 
wages and to prevent hesitation, delay, 
and uncertainty that arise when pro- 
ducers have no measuring rod whatever 
to define what their competitors’ costs 
and prices might be. 

We must recognize also that the ad- 
ministrative problems created by fre- 
quent changes in the statutory minimum 
wage would be considerable. It takes 
time and frequent visits from investiga- 
tors to get across the requirements of a 
minimum-wage law to all employers. 
We know that many violations are unin- 
tentional and that once the matter is 
explained there is less of an enforcement 
problem thereafter. If minimum rates 
were changed by some index of the cost 
of living, this might involve small annual 
changes up and down frequently enough 
to make the problem of compliance and 
investigation more diffcult to enforce, 
while the question of good faith and the 
application of the penalties of the law 
would always be involved. 

This Congress recently showed its dis- 
approval for flexible price supports, and 
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Iam of the opinion, after careful consid- 
eration is given to the Lucas bill, H. R. 
5894, which provides a flexible minimum 
wage tied in with the cost of living, that 
this Chamber will overwhelmingly vote 
down such legislation which could have 
a disastrous effect upon our economy. 

To get away from the fear that exists 
today, we should plug up these holes 
which are materially affecting our econ- 
omy. I cannot think of any greater 
asset to our economy than passing an 
inflexible minimum-wage law with the 
floor at 75 cents. z 

As a member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, I voted for H. R. 
3190 because I felt that an increase in 
the statutory minimum wage is neces- 
sary to promote the general welfare. In 
the light of our 10-year history with the 
national minimum wage law, I am con- 
vinced that an increase in the statutory 
minimum wage to at least 75 cents an 
hour is necessary, first, in order to bring 
the statutory 40-cent rate into conform- 
ity with postwar prices and the cost of 
living, and second, in order to require 
industries in interstate commerce to pay 
a living wage to their workers. 

It is a curious thing that those who op- 
pose an increase in the statutory mini- 
mum wage are the very ones who seem 
to be so fond of the principle of adjust- 
ing wages to changes in the cost of liv- 
ing. Yet it is a fact that the 40-cent 
minimum provided in the law of 1938 
was adopted by some industries as early 
as 1940 and was generally attained in 
practically all industries by 1942. At 
that time the index of consumers prices 
for moderate-income families was 116— 
1935-39=100. 5 

At the present time this index of con- 
sumers prices stands at about 170, two 
or three points below the high reached 
during the postwar period. In other 
words, the cost of living is about 60 per- 
cent higher than it was in 1942. Any- 
body who-received only 40 cents an hour 
in 1942 and is not receiving 65 cents 
an hour for the same work in 1949 is be- 
ing paid less than the minimum wage 
which was established in 1938, when we 
had a national income of about $65,000,- 
000,000, in contrast with the national in- 
come running over $200,000,000,000 in 
1948 and 1949. 

Considering the sharp increase in in- 
come from all sources, it is altogether 
unreasonable to maintain the same min- 
imum wage standards which we adopted 
in 1938 when the national income was 
only $65,000,000,000 and we had about 
8,000,000 unemployed. The 40-cent min- 
imum rate of 1942 is the equivalent of 65 
cents in today’s purchasing power. 

The 10-cent additional increase which 
carries the statutory minimum to 75 
cents is another 6-percent increase in 
terms of the purchasing power of 1942— 
altogether an increase averaging about 
1 percent a year since 1942. Theincrease 
in real wages through the years has 
averaged about three times this amount. 
As early as 1945 the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee approved a 65-cent minimum 
with an automatic rise to 75 cents. 

In 1946 the House also voted out a 
65-cent minimum. Since January 1946, 
average hourly earnings in manufactur- 
ing industries have gone from $1 per 
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hour to $1.37 per hour, or an increase of 
37 percent. An increase of 10 cents per 
hour over the proposed 65-cent mini- 
mum rate in 1946 is less than half the 
37-percent increase for all workers. And 
this does not take into account the 30- 
percent increase in the cost of living 
since January 1946. This shows how 
much these lowest paid workers need 
the assistance of a higher minimum- 
wage law. 

We know from studies made available 
to the committee and from material fur- 
nished at the hearings that 75 cents an 
hour or more is the actual minimum be- 
ing paid in most of American industry 
today. In most establishments no 
change will be necessary. I was im- 
pressed with the fact that the average 
employer did not have to be confronted 
with a change in the law in order to in- 
crease the minimum wage he is actually 
paying. However, some employers could 
not and other employers would not in- 
crease the minimum wage which. they 
are paying unless such an increase were 
made generally applicable to all their 
competitors. 

Since fewer than 1,500,000 workers all 
over the country are receiving less than 
the new minimum, and most of these are 
already being paid more than 70 cents 
per hour, the adjustment at this time 
should not be difficult. 

The adjustment which will be required 
by the 75-cent minimum will be much 
less than that required when the Fair 


` Labor Standards Act of 1938 was first put 


into operation. We learned then that 
an effective minimum wage raises the 
wages of the lowest paid workers and 
preserves and encourages competition on 
a higher plane. Employers who pay un- 
justifiably low wages are not then given 
a competitive advantage over those em- 
ployers who pay a decent minimum wage. 

I said that in addition to the need to 
bring the statutory 40-cent rate into con- 
formity with present prices and the cost 
of living, a 75-cent minimum is necessary 
in order that industries engaged in inter- 
state commerce actually pay a living 
wage to their workers. 

Iam not now thinking of a wage neces- 
sary to support a family, but just the 
amount of money required for any self- 
respecting person to live in any com- 
munity in the United States. Admitting 
that the cost of living is higher in our 
larger cities than in the smaller com- 
munities, it must be recognized that 75 
cents an hour is only $30 a week even at 
full employment. In cities like Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Los Angeles 
the going minimum rate is higher than 
75 cents an hour, and should be. 

The 75-cent rate will just barely pro- 
vide a living wage for a single person in 
medium and small-size communities. It 
is necessary for the health and self- 
respect of the workers and can in no way 


- injure the industries which may have 


to increase the wages of a small number 
of their employees by a few cents per 
hour. 

I want to say that I was personally in 
favor of the provision in the original bill 
which would have enabled industry com- 
mittees, industry by industry, to raise 
minimum wages up to $1 per hour, 
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There are a number of industries 
where most of the employers already pay 
more than a 75-cent minimum, and if 
such a rate were made applicable to all 
competitors, many industries would be 
agreeable to establish a minimum rate 
above 75 cents per hour. However, we 
did take that provision out of H. R. 3190, 
and it is also omitted from H. R. 5856. 
The minimum wage provided in H. R. 
5856 calls for only 75 cents an hour in all 
industries. 

There was one other provision of H. R. 
3190 of which I heartily approved. This 
has to do with the application of the 
minimum wage to retailing: Under the 
act as originally passed in 1938, the 
phrasing was so general that the Ad- 
ministrator had little guidance in deter- 
mining the intent of Congress as to who 
was and who was not covered in the 
retail field and he requested a clarifica- 
tion of the provision. We had drawn 
the line at the point where an establish- 
ment did an annual business of over 
$500,000. 

The retailing provision appears under 
the section of the bill dealing with ex- 
emptions. This provision exempts from 
both the wage-and-hour provisions any 
employee of a retail or service establish- 
ment whose employer dic a total annual 
business of less than $500,000 during the 
preceding annual year. 

In other words, it exempts from the 
minimum-wage requirement practically 
all the neighborhood stores. To do an 
annual retail business of $500,000 a retail 
establishment would have to employ from 
20 to 30 workers. This would be $17,000 
to $25,000 annual sales per employee, 
which is way above the known average. 
In service establishments, where sales per 
person are much less because the cost of 
the goods is not counted, it would mean 
an establishment employing 40 or more 
persons. In other words, only the large 
retail and service establishment, mostly 
the chains and department stores, would 
have been covered by H. R. 3190. Testi- 
mony was introduced before our commit- 
tee that showed some of the large de- 
partment stores of this Nation paying 
their employees a ridiculously low wage. 

And why should not they be required 
io pay the minimum wage? To do an 
annual business of $500,000 a retail store 
or service organization can practice 
modern economies, can purchase on a 
large scale and engage in business on an 
efficient basis. There are millions of 
American workers employed in retailing 
and there is no reason why those large 
employers in interstate commerce should 
not be subject to the same minimum- 
wage standards of business in other lines. 

It is better to draw the line at some 
definite point which can be determined 
than to leave the decision subject only 
to administrative rulings and the possible 
unequal application of the law. When 
we permit a man to vote at the age of 21 
we have made a firm decision that he is 
or ought to be a man; this does not mean 
that there are not some young men under 
21 who would not be fit to exercise the 
franchise or that even occasionally a 
man over 21 ought not to be given a little 
more time to find out what it is all about. 
Still it is better to have a definite guide 
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of calendar years than to go into the cir- 
cumstances of each case. 

By drawing the line at such a large 
volume of business as $500,000 a year, we 
have assured that the family concern, 
the neighborhood stores and service 
shops and the small struggling establish- 
ments will be able to work out this prob- 
lem in their own way and without the 
legal requirement imposed on the chains, 
department stores, and the large retail 
and service establishments. 

However, the committee has deleted 
this provision from their substitute bill, 
H. R. 5856, which many members of the 
Committee on Education and Labor re- 
luctantly agreed to, including myself. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-five 
Members are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 168] 


Bailey Gilmer Poulson 
Bentsen Gordon Powell 

Bland Gore Rains 
Blatnik Gregory Ribicoff 
Bolton, Ohio Halleck Richards 
Boykin Hand Rivers 

Breen Harrison Rogers, Fla 
Buckley, N. Y. Hinshaw Roosevelt 
Bulwinkle Hope Sadowski 
Burke James St. George 
Burleson Jonas Scott, 
Burton Kennedy Hugh D., Jr. 
Byrne, N. Y. King Smith, Ohio 
Cannon Kirwan Smith, Va 
Celler McGregor Thomas, N. J. 
Chatham Mason Towe 
Chiperfield Miles Welch, Calif, 
Christopher Morrison Whitaker 
Clevenger Moulder Wigglesworth 
Crosser Norton Withrow 
Dawson O'Hara, II. 

Dolliver Patman 

Eaton Pfeifer, 

Engle, Calif. Joseph L. 

Fellows Plumley 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed. the chair, 
Mr. Cootey, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 5856, and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 356 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, in 
last night’s Washington Star in the news 
stories on yesterday's debate on the 
pending bill and under an AP dispatch 
appeared a very interesting observation 
made by the writer that attracted my 
attention. He said: 

Many southern Democrats and Republica: 
were lined up tentatively— s 


I hope it is only tentatively if what he 
said is true— 
behind the measure sponsored by Represent- 
ative Lucas, Democrat, of Texas, a Labor 
Committee member. 

By “Democrat” he means Members 
who represent districts in States located 
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in the South and his reference was de- 
scriptive for purposes of brevity. 

I cannot believe that many Members 
from districts in the South will favor and 
support the Lucas substitute. The re- 
sults of the Roosevelt and Truman lead- 
erships, particularly along economic 
lines, have been very favorable not only 
to the entire country but to the South. 
Let me briefly refer to them: The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, agriculture. 
Where was cotton and wool 16 to 20 years 
ago? What kind of diversified farming 
did the South have then? It was under. 
the late Franklin Roosevelt and still 
later under President Truman that new 
life was injected into the veins of the 
system of our whole economic life and 
the record shows it has particular appli- 
cation to the South. 

Under what administrations have 
greater considerations been expended 
through rivers’ and harbors’ improve- 
ment, flood control than under that of 
the late Franklin Roosevelt and now 
under President Truman? The wage- 
hour law has been very beneficial. It 
has brought greater income and the ben- 
efits that flow therefrom to millions of 
men and their families with hope for the 
future and with stronger moral outlook 
oe the strengthening of the family 
ife. 

What about rural electrification? 
What about the elimination of the 
farmer-tenant system? 

These are all monuments to the 
memory of the immortal Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, which our courageous 
President, Harry S. Truman, is complet- 
ing and extending. 

The late Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
President Truman have on several oc- 
casions recommended increasing the 
present minumum wage from 40 cents to 
at least 75 cents per hour. The 1948 
Democratic platform called for an in- 
crease to at least 75 cents per hour. 

The passage of the Lesinski bill, the 
main feature of which is the 75-cent 
minimum wage, is for the best interests 
of our country. 

It seems to me it is particularly so for 
the people of the southern part of the 
country, beneficial to all, but certainly 
not to the exclusion of any part. I 
therefore cannot believe that many of 
my collegaues from districts in the South 
will support the Lucas substitute. It 
would certainly not be in the best inter- 
ests of the people as a whole to do so. 

In relation to the other observation 
of many Republicans lining up tenta- 
tively behind the Lucas substitute, it will 
be interesting to note the vote. If the 
Lucas substitute should be adopted in 
the Committee of the Whole, and I doubt 
it, and hope it will not be adopted, there 
will be a roll-call vote on it in the House, 
If that should happen that vote will de- 
termine the position of Members for or 
against the 75-cent minimum wage. No 
matter how much a Member may think 
he is hiding the issue, that will be the 
issue. 

The Republican Party had a meeting 
recently of members of its national com- 
mittee to choose a new national chair- 
man. This is the first question of im- 
port to the people since the election of a 
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new chairman by the Republican Party. 
I wonder what his, the new chairman's, 
position is on this bill? 

At that meeting our colleague from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Hucum D. Scorr, Ir. J. 
former national chairman, is quoted in 
the press as saying: 
è Unless we search our souls and stand very 

clearly in the public mind for things which 
people instinctively feel are good for them, 
no amount of well financed public relations 
will make up for the lack of such a public 
policy. 


Let us all, Democrats and Republicans, 
“search our souls” and ask ourselves and 
answer the question: “Is 75 cents an hour 
too much to pay to persons covered by 
the wage-and-hour law?” 

This bill affords to workers covered 
the minimum of decent legal considera- 
tion. That is the least we can and will 
do if we only “search our souls.” 

If the Lucas substitute should be 
adopted, which I doubt, on roll call, it 
will be interesting to see, as our friend 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. HucH D. Scorr, 
Ir. J recently said outside of these Halls 
how many Republicans have searched 
their souls. 

One thing is certain, the American 
people are watching this legislative bat- 
tle. They know the Lucas substitute can 
only be adopted by the great majority 
of the Republican Members, plus some 
Democrats voting for it. The American 
people have not been deceived or fooled 
in the past by such tacties. Note I said 
“some Democrats’—not all, naturally. 
We have great men from all sections of 
the country. 

The American people have not been 
deceived or fooled in the past by such 
tactics. The 1948 election is the best 
evidence of this assertion. 

The American people want progressive 
leadership in Government. They quickly 
detect and on election day repudiate a 
party of blind opposition, or a political 
party that fears making its own record 
by following the leadership of a member 
of the other party. 

As our friend from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Hud D. Scort, Jr. I said, and he is former 
Republican national chairman, and his 
statement is significant today, every one 
of us if we “search our souls” will vote 
against the Lucas substitute and for the 
Lesinski bill. 

Let us see what the facts are. There 
are about 22,600,000 persons now subject 
to the minimum-wage provisions of ex- 
istinglaw. Out of this large group about 
1,500,000 persons earn less than 75 cents 
an hour. So, what we are dealing with, 
those covered by the Lesinski bill, is 1,- 
500,000; not a wage increase to 22,600,000, 
but 1,500,000, and that is an answer to 
those who say it would have a serious 
impact upon our national economy, 

H. R. 3190 would have included about 
5,300,000 more workers as the result of 
the changes in its coverage and exemp- 
tion provisions. Of this 5,000,000 only 
900,000 would benefit; this deserving 
group receiving less than 75 cents per 
hour. 

Under the Lesinski substitute it will 
be less than 5,000,000, and therefore less 
than 900,000 newly covered employees 
who will benefit if this bill is passed. 
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So, under the original House bill 
as reported by the committee, 2,- 
400,000—1,500,000 under the present 
law and 900,000 of the 5,000,000 covered 
by extended coverage—would benefit. 
It is only that group that receives less 
than 75 cents an hour; all the others, 
through collective bargaining and in- 
creases given by their employers, receive 
a rate of 75 cents an hour or more, The 
Lesinski substitute reduces the number 
of both groups provided for in H. R. 3190. 

Now, another interesting thing. Of 
the 1,500,000 workers subject to present 
law and receiving less than 75 cents per 
hour, about 1,000,000 are employed in 
manufacturing industries and about 
500,000 in nonmanufacturing industries. 
Even if the original bill is adopted, as I 
said, only 2,400,000 workers would bene- 
fit by the increase, and one-half of them 
now earning less than 75 cents are being 
paid between 65 and 75 cents an hour. 
Under the Lesinski bill it would be less 
in number. But, of the 1,500,000 now 
covered under existing law getting less 
than 75 cents, and of the additional ones 
to be included, less than 900,000, one- 
half of them receive from 65 to 70 cents 
an hour at the present time. 

I refer to this for two reasons: First, 
to show that the passage of the Lesinski 
substitute does not mean an increase for 
all workers covered by the present law, 
22,600,000, and by his bill; second, more 
important is the fact, that the wage pro- 
visions of the Lucas substitute is an at- 
tack on the present wage structure. 
While I assume he does not intend same, 
it is, in fact, a wage-cutting bill. That 
is what the Lucas substitute is. Cer- 
tainly if anyone is going to vote against 
the Lesinski bill, he does not want to vote 
for a wage-cutting bill of present wages 
that the financially unfortunate workers, 
the 22,600,000, are presently receiving. 
Who wants to knowingly vote for a wage- 
cutting bill, particularly to the fine 
Americans, but unfortunately financially 
situated persons covered by the wage- 
and-hour law or Ly the provisions of 
the Lesinski substitute? 

Let me state another pertinent fact. 
The average increase required to in- 
crease the wages of these low paid em- 
ployees to 75 cents per hour, very few 
of who earn as low as 40 cents per hour, 
is anywhere from 5 cents to 15 cents per 
hour. We must remember that we are 
today considering a bill that relates to 
and affects low paid employees, but we 
also must remember they are human be- 
ings, just like you and me. What will 
be the effect of the increase under the 
Lesinski bill and under existing law to 
our whole economy if we provide for a 
75-cent minimum? That is a pertinent 
question, It cannot be much more than 
$400,000,000 annually. Under the origi- 
nal House bill, H. R. 3190, it is estimated 
at $500,000,000 annually, so it will be less 
than $500,000,000, and not much more 
than $400,000,000 annual increase in 
wages. It would represent a little more 
than 1 percent of the total wages now 
paid to the 22,600,000 workers covered 
by the present law. It is a relatively 
small increase. A 75-cent maximum 
would have no harmful effect, in fact it 
would have a beneficial effect on our 
economy as a whole. 
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Let us look at the $400,000,000-plus in- 
crease from another angle. Last year 
there was voluntarily paid a $12,000,- 
000,000 increase in wages and salaries 
throughout the country. Compare this 
$400,000,000-plus to be paid to this un- 
fortunate group to the $12,000,000,000 
voluntary increase in wages. What kind 
of effect would that have upon our na- 
tional economy? It would have a bene- 
ficial effect, in my opinion, but certainly 
it would have no adverse effect. We 
would simply be doing justice—the first 
job of government, justice—to a fine 
class of people, Americans, but again, all 
human beings. Certainly for anyone to 
argue that this increase in such a deserv- 
ing direction would adversely affect our 
national economy seems to me ridiculous. 

Let us, in searching our souls—oh, 
what beautiful words they are to ex- 
press, but what meaning there is in them 
if carried into effect, these words ex- 
pressed by a colleague of ours, the former 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee—let us in searching our souls 
examine the bill and its effect from an- 
other angle. It is simply extending 
justice to these workers. It is an attack 
on economic insecurity in a sound, 
healthy way. It is strengthening the 
family life of America, and the family 
life of those workers means just as much 
to them as your family life means to you 
and my family life means to me. The 
stronger we make the family life of 
America the stronger we make our Gov- 
ernment. When we pass this bill we are 
not only bringing to these people con- 
fidence in the leadership of our Govern- 
ment and in our Government but we are 
strengthening their family life, and by 
strengthening their family life we are 
strengthening American society, we are 
strengthening our Government, for after 
all the very basis of our Government and 
the very basis of our society is the family 
life. Strong family life, strong govern- 
ment; weak family life, weak govern- 
ment. 

Without regard to party, my col- 
leagues, I say, in the words of our friend 
from Pennsylvania, “Let us search our 
souls.” If you search your soul and vote 
your soul you will vote against the Lucas 
bill. No matter what amendments you 
may vote for in relation to the Lesinski 
bill, you will vote for a 75-cent minimum 
wage for the persons covered by the 
wage-and-hour law. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, if I cor- 
rectly understand the parliamentary sit- 
uation, the vote on the Lucas substitute 
will not come until after the Committee 
has had the opportunity of amending it. 
Now if the Lucas bill should be amended 
raising the minimum wage from 65 to 75 
cents an hour and also if the formula of 
basing the rate on a cost-of-living index 
is removed, then the statement just made 
by the majority leader the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
is inaccurate. For instance, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts just made the 
assertion that anyone who voted for the 
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Lucas bill on a roll-call vote would defi- 
nitely be putting himself on record as be- 
ing opposed to a 75-cent minimum wage. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, my position on 
this legislation is well known. I have 
been on public record for quite some time 
as favoring a 75-cent minimum wage in 
those industries which are engaged in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. There- 
fore, assuming that the Lucas bill should 
be amended as I have indicated and the 
vote then come on substituting the Lucas 
bill for the Lesinski bill, the statement 
made by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] would, as I have 
previously stated, not be accurate. I 
want the record to definitely show this 
distinction. 

There are several provisions contained 
in the Lucas bill which I prefer over the 
Lesinski bill. However, I favor that pro- 
vision of the Lesinski bill which fixes the 
rate at 75 cents in preference to the Lu- 
cas bill which fixes it at 65 cents with 
future rates being tied to a cost-of-living 
index. Therefore, my position is quite 
clear. If the Lucas bill cannot be amend- 
ed in at least these two specific in- 
stances, then I will support the Lesin- 
ski bill and attempt to amend it in cer- 
tain instances. Even if the amendments 
fail, which I have in mind, I will still vote 
in favor of final passage, as in my opinion 
the minimum wage should be increased 
beyond 40 cents in those industries or 
businesses engaged in interstate and for- 
eign commerce. 

It is my intention at the proper time 
to offer an amendment to the Lucas sub- 
stitute in an effort to accomplish the 
above objectives. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
am sorry this issue has to be put in the 
realm of partisan politics. I do not 
know of anyone who has searched his 
heart and soul more than I have over 
the past 3 years for a correct solution 
of this problem. First of all there is 
quite an argument among various peo- 
ple as to the correctness of a minimum 
wage law—as to whether it is workable 
in a free economy. Some people believe 
it should cover every employee in Amer- 
ica, There are others who believe it is 
sound but think there should be many 
exemptions so that very few will be 
covered by such a law. Others think 
we should have a flexible rate while still 
others say we should have a rigid rate. 
Frankly, there is a great deal of sincere 
earnest searching for a correct solution 
of a difficult problem. 

We have heard it said rather jokingly, 
and I think ihis expresses the situation 
as I have discovered it over the past sev- 
eral years—it was said to me in a joking 
way—‘“Sam, why do not you make the 
rete from two to five dollars an hour 
and then exempt everybody?” That is 
the attitude I have found frequently. 
They do not mind higher rates, but then 
they say, Exeiapt certain industries in 
my locality.” For goodness sake, we 
must play it down the line and be level 
with everybody, but you just cannot 
make something that will suit the entire 
Membership of the House. That is one 
of the reasons a flexible rate was con- 
sidered as probably answering the ob- 
jections of many types of people in their 
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thinking and in their approach to this 
problem. I will give you a very glaring 
example. We just heard a speech a few 
minutes ago on the floor about the desire 
to help the poor workingman, and yet 
the present Lesins_: bill does what has 
not been done before, in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and what we are not ad- 
vocating in the Lucas bill. It exempts 
large mail-order houses from coverage 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act. We 
are not advocating that, but the side 
which is saying that the soul should be 
searched, as far as we are concern.d, has 
deliberately exempted the employees of 
the large mail-order houses from cov- 
erage by this act. 

Let us consider ancther matter. It is 
almost shocking when you hear it. An 
exception has been put in here par- 
ticularly for the Louisiana sugar cane 
processors that would permit them to 
work their Jamacian workers 80 hours a 
week, and pay them 40 cents an hour or 
less. Is that so humane? Let us call 
these shots where they fall. I tried to 
be reasonably patient in this, but I do not 
like to be put in the classification of be- 
ing inhuman. We are trying to be hu- 
man. We are trying to protect men not 
only as to their jobs but also as to the 
purchasing power of their dollar when 
they buy the necessities of life. 

I think I made this very clear yester- 
day when I said that if we could find 
some way of applying the provisions of 
this act as it was originally intended by 
Members of Congress, or if we made it 
applicable to manufacturers, mining, and 
transportation—those industries in in- 
terstate commerce—I would be able tq 
support a 75-cent rate. 

We are not cutting wages. To my 
mind that is the most absurd statement 
I have heard so far during this debate. 
We are not cutting wages. We are call- 
ing for an increase in the minimum rate 
at the present time of more than 60 per- 
cent. I am not arguing about the cor- 
rectness.of 65 cents as a starting point. 
I do not know. I am seeking the right 
level at which to start the flexible rate. 
I have not even made an effort to force 
acceptance of a flexible rate during the 
years. If there is a better answer, let us 
find it, but there is one thing I shall 
insist upon, and that is that I shall be 
credited with sincerity in my approach to 
this problem. 

When I said I would support a higher 
rate if a bill were applied to interstate 
commerce, to big business, but did not 
extend into the various local small busi- 
nesses of our econoiny, I was aware of 
some statements made in prior years, and 
I would like to bring them to your at- 
tention: 

When the late President Roosevelt 
asked Congress to enact the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, he said it was to protect 
“those who toil in factories.” He fur- 
ther proposed that those in purely local 
pursuits and services not be covered. 

At the joint committee hearings on the 
act in 1937, Assistant Attorney General 
Jackson—now Justice Jackson, Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins, and Chairman 
Black of the Senate Labor Committee— 
now Justice Black—all emphasized that 
the bill was directed at producers for in- 
terstate commerce—and that it did not 
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attempt to cover purely local pursuits 
or intrastate service trades. I will re- 
peat, if this act applied only to those 
originally intended or if it applied only 
to manufacturing, to mining, and to 
transportation, I would advocate a high- 
er statutory minimum wage than I now 
support. It should be clearly under- 
stood that the issues involved in this 
bill are the coverage and overtime pro- 
visions, and not the minimum wage rate. 
The wage rate becomes an important 
issue only because of the effect it would 
have on small local businesses which 
were not intended to be covered in the 
first place. But congressional intent to 
leave local business to the protection of 
the States has not been respected. 
Gradually and persistently the courts 
and the Administrator have extended the 
law’s coverage to bring within it many 
local businesses. 

As many of you are aware, the Fair 
Labor Standards Act is probably the 
most complicated piece of legislation 
that this Congress will be asked to con- 
sider. Fortunately, there are general 
areas of agreement as to many parts of 
the two bills, which we will be asked to 
consider. Therefore, we can simplify 
our task to some extent if we confine 
ourselves to a discussion of the contro- 
versial sections of the bills. These issues 
are the coverage and exemption provi- 
sions, the minimum-rate and maximum- 
hour provisions, and the administration 
of the act. 

I do not have enough time available to 
do it now but I am hopeful that during 
the 5-minute debate we shall be able to 
clarify the various features of the bill 
that will be before us. 

Since the most important issue is the 
coverage provisions, I shall begin by dis- 
cussing them. 

Late last week a mimeographed sum- 
mary of the Lesinski bill, H. R. 5856, was 
delivered to my office. It contained the 
statement that “all” retail and service 
establishments are exempt. The word 
“all” is underlined. This statement is 
true—as far as it goes. However, the 
mimeographed summary does not point 
out that there is a tremendous differ- 
ence between what we think of as a retail 
or service establishment and what such 
ae mean when used in the Lesinski 

ill. 

Now ordinarily, we would not think 
the employees of a local window clean- 
ing business would be covered by the act. 
However, the courts have upheld the 
ruling of the Administrator that em- 
Ployees of such a company who Clean 
windows in buildings where workers pro- 
duce goods for commerce are covered by 
the minimum-wage and overtime pro- 
visions of the act. 

I can cite you other actual court de- 
cisions and administrative interpreta- 
tions of the act which are even more 
ridiculous. Now you are undoubtedly in- 
terested in how the coverage provisions 
of this act have been allowed to run so 
far afield from congressional intent. If 
you will study the definition of the term 
“produced” contained in section 3 (j) 
of the Lesinski bill, you will find the 
answer to your question. “Produced” is 
defined as any process related—or occu- 
pation necessary to the production of 
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goods for commerce, which is the same 
language as is found in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The Administrator has 
ruled that he will interpret the coverage 
provisions broadly. In his interpreta- 
tion of the act, the Administrator stated: 

It is evident that, apart from certain spe- 
cific exemptions enumerated in the statute, 
Congress intended a very wide application 
of its regulatory power over interstate com- 
merce. 


Just like every river must eventually 
flow to the sea—so every worker by some 
stretch of the imagination—is necessary 
to the production of goods for com- 
merce. Therefore, the language of the 
act can be stretched to cover millions 
of additional workers in this country— 
whenever the Administrator is ready to 
do so. 

Since there is no question that em- 
ployees of local retailers and intrastate 
service establishments would be covered 
unless specifically exempt—it becomes 
necessary to determine whether they are 
exempt under the Lesinski bill. The an- 
swer depends upon whether such business 
fits within the narrow definition in the 
Lesinski bill—and it is impossible to un- 
derstand the effect of the retail and serv- 
ice definition in the bill unless you know 
the meaning it has been given under in- 
terpretations by the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator. 

In order to bring employees of local 
retail and service establishments under 
the act, the Administrator has invented 
a class of businesses designated as non- 
retail. 

To you and me, a nonretail establish- 
ment would look like a retail establish- 
ment. But that is because we are not 
acquainted with the nonretail toler- 
ance—which has also been invented by 
the Administrator. Under the nonretail 
tolerance, a businessman who would 
otherwise be thought of as a retailer 
loses his exemption if more than 25 per- 
cent of his dollar volume is derived from 
nonretail service or selling. This 
includes: 

First. Any sale in quantities larger 
than ordinarily sold by such establish- 
ment. 

Second. Certain types of sales at a 
discount. 

Third. Any sales to other business- 
men—regardless of quantity sold—if the 
goods are resold by them. 

Fourth. Any sales of goods not ordi- 
narily bought by individuals for their own 
consumption. 

Mosi retailers make some sales in each 
one of these categories—but, neverthe- 
less, they are still considered to be re- 
tailers by other members of the trade 
and by the public generally. But if more 
than 25 percent of his dollar volume is 
derived from such sales, a businessman 
loses his status as a retailer under the 
Lesinski bill. As you can see, it is quite 
a feat to be considered as a retail or 
service establishment under the Lesinski 
bill. Many of this country’s small local 
businesses would not fit within the defi- 
nition—and these would not be exempt, 

After general debate on this matter 
has closed, it is expected that H. R. 
5894—the Lucas bill—will be offered as 
& substitute to H. R. 5856, the Lesinski 
bill. It might be well to consider how 
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the Lucas bill treats the coverage of 
small-business establishments by modi- 
fying the definition of the term “pro- 
duced” in section 3 (j). In the Lucas 
bill, production of goods for commerce 
means an activity “closely related or in- 
dispensable” to such production. There- 
fore, employees of certain businesses will 
no longer be covered by the act simply 
because their work is but remotely con- 
nected with the production of goods for 
interstate commerce, as is now the case. 

In addition to limiting the coverage 
provision, the Lucas bill establishes a 
practical test of a “retail and service es- 
tablishment.” While, the Lesinski bill 
gives an artificial definition as to what 
constitutes a retail or service establish- 
ment—based on arbitrary interpreta- 
tions of the Administrator—the Lucas 
bill exempts all retail and service estab- 
lishments which are recognized as such 
in their particular industry, and do not 
derive more than 25 percent of their dol- 
lar volume from sales for resale, as re- 
sale is defined in the bill. 

The Lucas bill also exempts laundries 
which do not derive more than 25 per- 
cent of their dollar volume from cus- 
tomers in mining, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, or communications business. 
It also provides that local retail and 
service establishments shall not lose 
their exemption simply because they 
process the things they sell. This pro- 
vision exempts drug stores where pre- 
scriptions are made, small bakeries, 
tailor shops, and other businesses which 
do some work on the goods they sell. 
These could be covered—in whole or in 
.part—by the Lesinski bill. 

As I have said, it is important to con- 
sider that small businesses in all sec- 
tions of the country will be affected by 
the minimum-wage rate. However, this 
far-flung coverage of the act is even more 
important in regard to its overtime re- 
quirements than in its minimum-wage 
provisions. At present almost every 
business, large or small, is paying its em- 
ployees more than the statutory mini- 
mum of 40 cents. They have to, in order 
to get the kind of employees they want. 
It is the overtime provisions that hurt 
these employers—especially in small 
towns serving a rural area where work- 
ing hours must be adjusted to the con- 
venience of customers. In such cases the 
stretched coverage of this act affects the 
employer even if he is paying his em- 
ployee $60 a week—because he is re- 
quired to pay time and a half for over- 
time work which is necessary. It is im- 
portant to remember this fact—that the 
humanitarian appeal for a minimum 
wage -will apply only to a few fringe 
workers—but the overtime requirements 
will force many employers to pay certain 
employees as much as $7 to $10 an hour, 
and even more. That is the real danger 
of letting the coverage provisions of the 
act get completely out of control. 

I shall not use this time to discuss the 
argument for and against a minimum- 
wage law. The common purpose of a 
minimum-wage law is to prevent the 
payment of unduly low wages—or op- 
pressive wages. This law is not con- 
cerned with regulating wages among all 
levels of workers, but only with eliminat- 
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ing the particular cases where they are 
below a minimum standard—such as 
sweatshops and the exploitation of cer- 
tain types of workers. Its function is 
not to affect all wage earners, but merely 
to protect certain individuals at the low- 
est fringe of the labor force. 

Today we are to consider the problems 
to be encountered in determining a cor- 
rect minimum-wage figure; whether it 
should be a rigid 75-cent rate or a flexible 
one based on the cost of living. An ex- 
ample of the defect in a rigid minimum- 
wage rate is the present law, which has 
not been changed to reflect the fluctua- 
tion upward in the cost of living. Every 
time there is a marked change in the cost 
of living pressure is put on Congress both 
for and against changes in the rate. All 
of this would have been eliminated if the 
minimum wage would have been auto- 
matically adjusted each year to the 
changes in the cost of living—similar to 
the provisions of the Lucas bill. 

Many qualified persons are divided in 
their opinion concerning future econom- 
ic changes in this country. During such 
an uncertain period, there is an under- 
standable caution in the fixing of a rigid 
minimum rate at any figure. If the in- 
flationary cycle resumes its upward 
march, Congress may be fixing too low 
arate. If a sharp readjustment occurs 
in the economic structure, then there is 
an inherent danger of setting too high a 
figure—dangerous to employee and em- 
ployer alike. With the objective in mind 
of protecting the relative purchasing 
power of the marginal worker and with 
a desire to act in en equitable and just 
manner, it seems sensible and sound to 
adopt an automatically adjustable rate 
at this time. 

The advantages of such a provision 
are, I hope, too obvious to need exten- 
sive exposition. Clearly, since the basic 
purpose of a statutory minimum wage is 
to assure a worker a certain minimum 
purchasing power, the only means by 
which this can be assured is not by just 
giving him so many cents an hour, but 
only through tying what he gets in wages 
with the prices he has to pay for what 
he buys. The best measure of such 
prices for this purpose is the BLS cost- 
of-living index. 

I am not going on with this at the 
present time because when the amend- 
ment is introduced under the 5-minute 
rule the various provisions will be clearly 
explained. But I would like to make this 
last-minute appeal to you, then I shall 
yield. No matter how you feel about 
the minimum-rate provision—whether 
it should be fixed, whether it should be 
flexible, whether it should be higher than 
65 cents, or whatever it should be—fun- 
damentally, if you really want clarifica- 
tion for the small-business establish- 
ments of this country so that they will 
not be forced either to go out of business 
or lay off some of their workers if you 
want that, then the Lucas bill by all 
means over the Lesinski bill. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Going back to the re- 
tail provision that the gentleman just 
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discussed, I believe that on page 28 of 
the Lucas bill under exemptions it is 
provided that any employee employed by 
any retail or service establishment, more 
than 50 percent of which establishment’s 
annual dollar volume of sales of goods 
or services is made within the State in 
which the establishment is located, is 
exempted. Now, that is the exemption 
provided in the Lucas bill, so far as re- 
tail and service establishments are con- 
cerned? 

Mr, McCONNELL. We did not ex- 
empt the large mail-order houses. 

Mr, PERKINS. Let us take a man 
` engaged in the retail business near a 
State line. Under the Lucas bill, if it 
is established that he does more than 50 
percent of his business across the bor- 
der—in other words, interstate—then 
under the Lucas bill he is covered? 

Mr. McCONNELL. That is quite cor- 
rect. No serious objection has come 
from the retail and service establish- 
ments on that. If more than 50 percent 
of their business is interstate, they ex- 
pect to come under the act. 

Mr. PERKINS. Under the Lesinski 
bill, the illustration I just gave would not 
be covered. In the event he was doing 
more than 50 percent of his business in- 
terstate, he would not be covered? 

Mr. McCONNELL. Under the Le- 
sinski bill? 

Mr. PERKINS. If he was doing 75 
percent of his business interstate he 
would not be covered? 

Mr.McCONNELL. There is no test in 
the Lesinski bill so far as interstate and 
intrastate business is concerned. 

Mr. PERKINS. Under the Lesinski 
bill he is completely exempted, regard- 
less of the interstate or intrastate char- 
acter of his business, amIcorrect? That 
is, referring to retail and service estab- 
lishments. 

Mr. McCONNEIL. In other words, 
according to the Lesinski bill all types of 
business, retail or service, large or small, 
are exempt from coverage so far as an 
interstate and intrastate test is con- 
cerned. That is true. 

I presume what the gentleman is try- 
ing to make out is that this is objection- 
able to the retail.and service establish- 
ments. They are not seeking to elimi- 
nate the intrastate qualificction section 
of the present Fair Labor Standards Act 
as it refers to retail or service establish- 
ment exemption, and they are not mak- 
ing their fight on that proposition. The 
real fight is on the arbitrary ruling of the 
Administrator, whereby a certain type 
of selling or servicing is designated as 
nonretail. We have had a stream of 
small-business people, retail and service 
people, coal dealers, barber shops, laun- 
dries, bakers, retail establishments of 
various other descriptions, all disturbed 
because they are uncertain whether they 
are covered under the act. They do not 
do an interstate business. They are not 
arguing that. The matter they are ar- 
guing is whether they are classified as 
retailer or nonretailer under the act. 

Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. In the building-mate- 
rial industry without a doubt more than 
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25 percent of the business is done on a 
big scale, that is, they sell big bills. Now, 
then, under the Lesinskil bill, are they 
considered nonretail? 

Mr. McCONNELL. They are consid- 
ered nonretail under the Lesinski bill on 
account of the quantity and the resale 
provisions. Much of their business, as 
the gentleman says, is big business. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does the Lucas bill take 
care of that? 

Mr. McCONNELL. Yes; to the satis- 
faction of the retail-lumber dealer. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I understand it is a 
question of who has the right to pro- 
mulgate the rules, and everybody knows 
that the Administrator has not got those 
rights. Is it not proper that we should 
have some department that would have 
the right to promulgate rules? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I would like to 
state that I object to the rule-making 
power in the Lesinski bill which would 
have applied to it criminal penalties, and 
so forth. Iweuld object to that, but I am 
not even addressing myself to that prob- 
lem. I am addressing myself to the 
twisted phraseology and the twisted 
meaning that the Administrator has put 
on the Fair Labor Standards Act. Even 
if you give him rule-making power, you 
have to be sure how he is going to in- 
terpret the rules, and I know and you 
know how he has interpreted them in the 
past, and we also know that the courts 
follow the rulings of the Administrator 
to a marked degree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, legis- 
lation to broaden the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and to increase the minimum- 
wage rate is long overdue. The original 
law providing for a minimum wage of 
40 cents per hour was passed over a 
decade ago. There have been practi- 
cally no changes in the law since that 
time, except of a minor nature, and the 
law is badly out of date. 

The committee bill, H. R. 5856, pro- 
vides for a 75-cent-minimum-wage rate, 
thus bringing up to date the long out- 
moded 40-cent minimum wage rate es- 
tablished in 1938. It also provides for 
broader child-labor coverage and takes 
some forward steps in connection with 
the act’s exemption provisions. Cer- 
tainly this bill represents the minimum 
improvement of the act that can be sup- 
ported by proponents of minimum fair 
labor standards. 

The history of legislation of this type 
shows that it must be improved as we 
continue to progress. I was here when 
the original law was passed and I recall 
that many, at that time, opposed it. 
Some said then that business could not 
stand such a law and that it would drive 
many industries out of business. Despite 
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the dire predictions since the passage of 
the act, American industry and business 
is in a much better financial condition 
today than it was at the time of the pas- 
sage of the original law. Profits are at 
record levels and business in general is 
enjoying the greatest prosperity in the 
history of our country. 

This bill will help business and indus- 
try which must depend upon the workers 
to purchase the products they manufac- 
ture. It is a sort of insurance of future 
purchasing power and a 75-cent-mini- 
mum wage will stabilize our economy at 
a much higher level than the original 
legislation. 

It is a shocking tLing to know that 
there are today thousands of persons em- 
ployed in the United States at wages of 
less than 40 cents an hour. On the basis 
of 40 hours’ employment, their income 
is $16 a week. These deplorable condi- 
tions exist all over the country including 
my own State and I am anxious to see 
ther- corrected. 

The 75-cent minimum wage provision 
of this bill has no strings attached in 
the form of so-called cost-of-living ties. 
This is the rate which has long been 
widely recognized as a fair and practi- 
cable minimum wage rate. Approval of 
this rate was a major plank of the 1948 
Democratic platform, and a campaie 
commitment of many members of the 
Republican Party. Adoption of any 
lower rate would represent gross injustice 
to the less fortunate workers, condemn- 
ing them to support their families on in- 
comes of less than $1,500 a year. 

This bill will not make the Fair Labor 
Standards Act a perfect instrument for 
maintaining decent minimum living 
standards. The measure does broaden 
the coverage of the law, but I would like 
to see legislation passed that would fur- 
ther extend this coverage. The bill rep- 
resents fair progress and while I would 
like to see the legislation go further than 
it does, I am going to support the 
measure. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Yew Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
vote for the 75-cent-minimum-wage bill 
because I believe elementary social jus- 
tice requires this. Indeed it is incom- 
prehensible to me that we as a Nation 
have delayed for so long in overhauling 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and in 
bringing it up to present-day standards. 
It is my conviction that no employer 
whose operations are within the scope of 
Federal legislation should be permitted 
to pay workers less than a subsistence 
wage. This is both sound ethics and 
sound economies. The employer who 
persists in paying substandard wages is 
forcing the community to bear a cost of 
what should properly be his basic cost 
of production. No human being can 
support himself or herself,and maintain 
sound health and live under decent con- 
ditions at a wage of less than 75 cents 
an hour. Therefore, the worker who re- 
ceives less than this amount must obtain 
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some subsidy from charity, from rela- 
tive, or from some other source. Sweat- 
shop wages are at the root of many of 
the social ills which local, State, and 
Federal governments must spend mil- 
lions annually to correct or alleviate. 

Although my advocacy of the 75-cent 
statutory wage and extended coverage of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act is based 
primarily on humanitarian grounds, the 
practical arguments for this long overdue 
legislation are equally compelling. The 
statistics regarding average wages paid 
to workers in industry make it abun- 
dantly clear that only a very small group 
of employers are paying less than 75 
cents today. It is clear, therefore, that 
the fair employer, the concern that pays 
decent wages and wishes to continue to 
do so, is jeopardized by those who pay 
substandard wages. In a period when 
unemployment is increasing in certain 
areas of our economy the competitive 
situation again becomes acute. If the 
rate is raised to at least 75 cents, the 
competitive struggle will not be waged 
at the expense of the basic living stand- 
ards of the working people in these con- 
cerns. The fair employer will have some 
measure of protection against the unfair 
concern. 

Let me cite for a moment two situa- 
tions from my own district which will 
illustrate my general contention. For 
many years the oldest and largest thread 
company in this country operated in 
Newark, employing over 1,100 people. 
The concern, although nonunion, paid 
the going wages in the northern section 
of the cotton-textile industry. Certainly 
its wages were well above those that 
would be required if the present legisla- 
tion becomes law. About a year ago 
this concern closed down its Newark mill 
and moved to Georgia. It made no se- 
cret of the fact that it did so that it could 
pay the lower wages prevailing in that 
section of the South. I am informed 
that this mill now pays rates from 20 
to 30 percent less than it was obligated 
to pay in the North. 

Enactment of the pending legislation 
would not require « nanufacturer to pay 
the identical wages in the South that 
are paid in the North. What the law 
would do, however, would be to substan- 
tially narrow the wide wage differentials 
that have existed between various sec- 
tions of the country. The practical ef- 
fect of narrowing this competitive gap 
would be to slow up at least the migra- 
tion of old-established plants from high- 
wage sections to low-wage areas. If a 
manufacturer can legitimately achieve 
lower costs in one place as against anoth- 
er without taking unfair advantage of 
his workers no one can object to that 
type of migration. But as a practical 
matter we know that in the consumer- 
goods industries at least that there will 
be far less shifting about of established 
plants when this Congress enacts a statu- 
tory wage of 75 cents per hour. This 
proposed legal minimum is fairly close to 
the minimum which most of these indus- 
tries, which tend to migrate, now volun- 
tarily pay. 

I am not arguing against the estab- 
lishment of new industries in the under- 
industrialized sections of our country, 
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What I am arguing for are proper safe- 
guards which will protect established 
communities but which will at the same 
time protect inexperienced workers in 
places where hitherto there has been lit- 
tle industrial employment. This would 
be the effect of a sound national mini- 
mum wage such as provided in the bill 
now before you. 

Let me refer to another case of a tex- 
tile mill which left my district about a 
year ago. One of the oldest woolen mills 
in the United States, employing about 
800 workers closed its doors and went 
out of business. Those who know most 
about why this company took this action 
are convinced the reason was that this 
employer found it difficult to compete 
under present conditions in his indus- 
try. Woolen mills are now opening up 
in the South, I am informed, and are 
paying rates far below the established 
rates in the North. No one in his right 
mind will say to any manufacturer “You 
cennot move wherever you please”; nor 
would anyone in his right mind argue 
that woolen mills cannot operate success- 
fully in the South. What I am arguing 
for is a code of fair competition. The 
Government should set up certain stand- 
ards which would permit private 
industry to exercise every bit of ingenui- 
ty, skill, and enterprise possible. But 
there should be a definite floor under 
wages below which no one can cut. The 
clever employer can always succeed with- 
out taking advantage of his workers. 
The unfair employer will be prevented 
from going to such lengths in his treat- 
ment of labor that both the individuals 
concerned and the economy as a whole 
will suffer. I insist that far fewer plants 
will close down in the North if a fair and 
reasonable minimum wage law is speedi- 
ly written into law. Nor will this law in 
any way limit the expansion of any legiti- 
mate industry which wants to build new 
plants or go into new territory. 

Finally let me mention that in my dis- 
trict there are thousands of veterans of 
both world wars. I am in close contact 
with these men and their families. A 
large proportion of these ex-Gl's had 
no real trade before they went into the 
Army and some of them were either un- 
able to get training after they were dis- 
charged or did not see the necessity for 
such preparation. The result is that a 
great many of these veterans are today 
working at very low wage jobs. Many of 
them have been forced to take employ- 
ment in what can only be called sweat 
shops. While my district is no worse 
than any other and is better than most in 
this respect, there are in every industrial 
center some very low-wage concerns 
right next to places that pay standard 
rates. Do not run away with the idea 
that low wages are only found in rural 
areas or in the southern Lart of this 
country. Unfortunately all of us have 
some small pockets of disgracefully bad 
wages in our own back yards. I have 
been made especially conscious of this 
fact through my work with the veterans. 
I have found hundreds of these fine 
young chaps now obliged to work at jobs 
which pay very much less than a living 
wage. Many of these men who risked 
their lives for their country are now try- 
ing to exist at jobs paying less than 75- 
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cents an hour. As of June 30, 1949, the 
New Jersey State Employment Service 
reports approximately 10,034 unem- 
ployed veterans in my district. This is 
in part due to the shifting industry 
from the North to the South. I say 
this is a shame and a disgrace and that 
we must put an end to such conditions 
as quickly as we can reach a vote on 
this bill and as quickly as it can finally 
be enacted into law. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 5 
Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, this 
Congress now has the responsibility of 
deciding whether or not. American work- 
ers will receive wages which will ade- 
quately pay them for their labors and 
enable them to meet at least the mini- 
mum costs of food, housing, clothing, 
and health. It is not conceivable that 
anyone would wish to deny workers just 
returns for their efforts—and it is our 
duty to help them achieve decent stand- 

ards of living. 

Many bills to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 were introduced 
and considered by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. Taking living costs 
into consideration, I introduced H. R. 
1352 on January 13, 1949, providing for 
a $1 minimum hourly wage. This wage, 
in my opinion, is still not adequate. 

H. R. 5856, now before us, although a 
compromise, is a step in the right direc- 
tion, and I shall support it, inasmuch as 
it is the best bill that we could get action 
on at this time. The bill provides for 
a minimum wage of 75 cents an hour. 
The Members of this House need not be 
reminded of the high cost of living at 
present, and it must be conceded that it 
is not possible to supply a family on less 
than that sum. This would provide only 
the necessities of life—not luxuries. 
Those who receive less must do with- 
out proper foods and necessary medical 
care for themselves and their children. 

Various budgets prepared by our gov- 
ernmental departments show the need 
for a minimum of at least 75 cents per 
hour—and in fact, the cost of a mini- 
mum health and household budget is far 
in excess of this sum. i 

We know, of course, that if the pur- 
chasing power of the worker is not main- 
tained, business will suffer. If wages are 
kept up, purchasing power will be kept 
up—there will be money to buy what is 
produced, and production can continue. 
I repeat, a minimum wage of at least 
75 cents is necessary for our workers at 
this time. They cannot exist decently on 
less, and to provide for less would be a 
betrayal of the working people of 
America. 

While we are on the subject of assist- 
ing workers, we must not forget our 
faithful postal workers and Federal em- 
ployees. We can hardly insist that pri- 
vate industry meet its obligations with- 
out recognizing our own. It is my hope 
that we will soon have the opportunity 
to take care of these loyal employees. 

The bill now before us would provide 
protection to a great percentage of the 
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hundreds of thousands of workers not 
now protected by our fair labor standards 
laws. It would bring hundreds of thou- 
sands more under the protection of the 
overtime provisions. Our children are 
further protected under the child labor 
provisions of the bill. If we are to lay a 
firm foundation for the future of this 
Nation, we must see to it that our chil- 
dren are not exploited, but are given the 
opportunities of education and normal 
childhood—the birthright of every 
American. 

This House should pass H. R. 5856 
without delay and without compromise. 
However, I serve notice now that the pas- 
sage of this bill will not solve our prob- 
lem, and I shall continue to fight for the 
passage of my bill, which provides for a 
minimum wage of $1 per hour. We must 
raise the living standards of workers in 
this country and this cannot be done un- 
less workers are paid a fair return for 
their labors. 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, although several Members 
have already outlined in detail the back- 
ground and coverage of H. R. 5856, there 
are still many persons who are opposing 
this measure on the theory of minimum 
wage legislation. The arguments being 
given against a 75-cent minimum wage 
today are practically identical with those 
given by the opponents of a 40-cent min- 
imum wage in 1938. The intervening 
years have proved that the establish- 
ment of a minimum wage did not cause 
unemployment and did not wreck Ameri- 
can industry, as predicted by the oppo- 
nents. After considering the number of 
workers who are already above the 75- 
cent minimum proposed by H. R. 5856 and 
the number of persons who are exempt 
from its coverage, there are only ap- 
proximately one and a half million 
workers who will be affected by this leg- 
islation. 

To me it seems superfluous to debate 
the need for a 75-cent minimum wage 
and to point out the inadequacies of the 
present 40-cent minimum. I think it 
would be more in accordance with exist- 
ing economic conditions in the coun- 
try to be considering a dollar per hour 
minimum wage. The increase in the cost 
of living since 1938, which is currently 
given as 119 percent, is sufficient evidence 
of the need for an increased minimum 
wage. But there are other facts which, 
when taken into consideration, make one 
realize the need for a higher minimum 
wage than proposed here today and 
which make it difficult to understand the 
opposition to a figure of 75 cents. 

The proposed 75-cent minimum 
amounts to a weekly income of $30 per 
40-hour week before social security and 
other pay-roll deductions are made. The 
take-home pay of an individual with a 
$30 weekly salary often represents the 
sole income for a family of four or five 
or more, There is also the fact to be 
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considered that a large number of per- 
sons falling within this low-income cate- 
gory do not work a full 40-hour week. 
Aside from being deprived of many of 
the things which we have come to regard 
as the necessities of life, these people 
are unable to afford proper medical care 
and the education of their children is 
neglected, both of which are so essential 
to the future of the community and the 
Nation. A rise in their income will re- 
sult in improvement of their personal 
welfare and a more contented outlook on 
life, which will diminish whatever possi- 
bilities there might be of their weaken- 
ing to the propaganda against our form 
of government. 

In the absence of an opportunity to 
vote in favor of a dollar an hour mini- 
mum wage, and in the interest of those 
persons whose living conditions are piti- 
fully substandard, I consider it my obli- 
gation to urge enactment of H. R. 5856. 
Such progressive legislation is in keeping 
with the progress and development of 
our great Nation. 

Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
favor the passage of H. R. 5856, the new 
Lesinski bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. It is not as liberal as 
H. R. 3190, the bill originally reported by 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

This substitute measure is not wholly 
satisfactory to the friends of labor. It is 
relatively a moderate measure, but it is 
probably the best we can hope to get at 
this time. Certainly, however, we cannot 
accept anything less than this, which is, 
in effect, a compromise bill—and we 
should certainly not adjourn this session 
of Congress without passing this bill. 

The opposition to increasing the mini- 
mum-wage provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and to extending its cov- 
erage comes from the same sources 
which fought the housing bill, which 
fought extension of rent control, and 
which has opposed every program for 
the progress and welfare of the average 
citizen. 

It might be well to recall the origins 
of this legislation. In his message to 
Congress on May 24, 1937, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt called for action 
to establish minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours. He said: 

The time has arrived for us to take further 
action to extend the frontiers of social prog- 
ress. Our Nation, so richly endowed with 
natural resources and with a capable and 
industrious population, should be able to 
devise ways and means of insuring to all our 
able-bodied working men and women a fair 
day's pay for a fair day's work. A self-sup- 
porting and self-respecting democracy can 
plead no justification for the existence of 
child labor, no economic reason for chiseling 
workers’ wages or stretching workers’ hours, 


The result was the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, establishing a minimum 
straight-time hourly rate of 40 cents for 
all workers, requiring the payment of 
time-and-a-half for all hours over 40 a 
week, outlawing all “oppressive” child 
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labor, and industrial homework in most 
of the industries in which sweatshop 
methods had prevailed. 

Passage of this act was bitterly op- 
posed by the Republicans in both Houses 
of Congress, but it was put through and 
20,000,000 workers were brought under 
its provisions. 

But the 40-cent minimum is today, and 
has been for some time, a vestige of the 
past. Efforts to increase it have been 
under way since 1944. 

President Harry S. Truman in his com- 
prehensive postwar policy message of 
September 6, 1945, called upon the Con- 
gress to amend the act, saying: 

I believe that the goal of a 40-cent min- 
imum was inadequate when established. It 
has now become obsolete. Increase in the 
cost of living since 1938 and changes in our 


national wage structure require an im- 


mediate and substantial upward revision 
of this minimum. 


President Truman called also for the 
extension of the act to give wider cover- 
age. But there was no action. Again, in 
his state of the Union message, of Janu- 
ary 14, 1946, the President expressed his 
support for this legislation, declaring: 

Lifting the basic minimum wage is neces- 
sary, it is justified as a matter of simple 
equity to the workers, and it will prove not 
only feasible but also directly beneficial to 
the Nation’s employers. 


The issue came to a vote in the Senate 
in April 1946, but was confused by an 
amendment to include the cost of farm 
labor in the parity formula for the cal- 
culation of farm support prices. In the 
House no action was taken. 

President Truman has continued ever 
since to press for an increase in the mini- 
mum wage—in his state of the Union 
message in 1947, in his message approv- 
ing the Portal-to-Portal Act in May of 
that year, and again in his state of 
the Union message last year, and still 
again this year following his election to 
a full term of office. 

By the majority vote which put Presi- 
dent Truman in office and restored Dem- 
ocratic majorities to both branches of 
the Congress, the people of the United 
States plainly indicated that approval of 
the program which calls for this reform, 

Let us perform our duty and pass this 
bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. * 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment has been attacked on two 
grounds. First, it is said that the amend- 
ment expands the present retail and 
service establishment exemption, thus 
depriving many employees of the act’s 
protection. The number so deprived is 
estimated by the Administrator to be 
about 50,000 employees. The Adminis- 
trator gives no basis for this estimate 
however, and in fact admits that it is 
impossible to make such an estimate 
with any degree of accuracy. 

The Administrator concedes in his 1948 
annual report to Congress that the Su- 
preme Court's decisions have virtually 
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destroyed the exemption for all retail 
and service establishments located in the 
rural communities and selling and serv- 
ing farmers. He further concedes that 
such decisions cast considerable doubt 
upon the application of the exemption 
to any retail or service establishment, 
wherever located, making some sales to 
business users. Since practically every 
retail or service establishment makes 
some such sales, this means that the 
status of all retail and service establish- 
ments is doubtful under the present ex- 
emption. My amendment clears up that 
doubt by exempting the establishments 
which are traditionally regarded as re- 
tail. It is only in the sense that it clari- 
fies such doubt that my amendment can 
be regarded as expanding the present 
exemption. But in a real sense it is not 
expanding the exemption at all but 
simply confirming it for those establish- 
ments which the Congress always in- 
tended to exempt. The contrary view 
must assume that in granting the re- 
tail and service establishment exemp- 
tion, Congress intended to reject what is 
traditionally recognized as a retail sale or 
service in an industry and to adopt an 
arbitrary concept of what is retailing or 
servicing. 

The other charge against my amend- 
ment has been that it would make the 
exemption difficult, if not impossible, to 
apply, because years of litigation would 
be required to ascertain what is rec- 
ognized as a retail sale in various indus- 
tries. This charge is completely base- 
less. The Administrator, through his 
11 years of administration of the exist- 
ing law, has come to know quite well 
what sales and services are recognized 
as retail in each particular industry. 
Moreover each industry knows also what 
such sales and services are. Only in 
the rare instance where the Administra- 
tor and industry disagreed on this mat- 
ter would a court test be required. In 
any event, no enforcement burden is 
placed upon the Administrator. The 
employer claiming exemption would have 
the burden of proving that at least 75 
percent of his sales are recognized as 
retail in his industry. The problem is 
the employer’s and not the Administra- 
tor’s. The latter, therefore, is in no po- 
sition to complain about the difficulty of 
establishing whether particular sales are 
recognized in the industry as retail. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. BEA Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. BEALL. Is it the gentleman’s 
understanding that restaurants and 
laundries doing a retail business are 
exempt under the bill? 

Mr. KELLEY. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr, Chairman, one cannot approach 
a discussion or amendment to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act without thinking 
of the former chairman of the House 
Labor Committee, the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey [Mrs. Norton]. It was she 
who sponsored and piloted the original 
bill through the House under very severe 
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difficulties. I wish to say for my part 
that it is a great tribute to her, and she 
deserves the gratitude of all those 22,- 
000,000 people she so valiantly assisted. 

I am opposed to any reduction below 
the 75-cent minimum. It is not a ques- 
tion of examining your consciences to 
see whether the 75 cents is too much; it 
is a question of examining your con- 
sciences to see whether the 75 cents an 
hour is enough. I am satisfied that if 
you proceed on that basis you cannot 
help but come to the conclusion that the 
75-cents-an-hour minimum is still too 
low. 

I regret very much that the substitute 
Lesinski bill, H. R. 5856, does not carry 
as much coverage as the original bill, 
H. R. 3190. What is needed is further 
coverage, just as much as an increase 
in the minimum rate. However, as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania preceding 
me said, there were so many requests for 
exemptions from the various districts 
and areas of the United States that the 
committee was plagued with requests for 
exemptions. It occurred to me as a 
member of that committee that everyone 
was satisfied to have the minimum wage 
apply to everyone else except themselves, 
They wanted to be exempted. If we 
exempt everyone who applied for an ex- 
emption, I am afraid we would not have 
much of a bill left. š 

I want to urge immediate enactment 
of the Lesinski bill, H. R. 5856, but I 
want to talk particularly about the rais- 
ing of the minimum wage te 75 cents 
which, to me, is the most important part 
of the whole bill. Eleven years ago we 
passed the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938. Under that law employers of any 
employees who are engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for com- 
merce are required to pay those em- 
ployee not less than 40 cents an hour. 
That was the law we passed in 1938. 
We have had a war since then. We 
have a war inflation and a postwar in- 
fiation. The cost of living has gone way 
up. The cost of food has more than 
doubled. A man trying to support him- 
self and his family on wages of less than 
75 cents an hour spends a much bigger 
share of his take-home pay on food than 
does the high-paid worker. Everyone 
knows how present-day prices hit the 
low-paid worker. Back in 1938 you 
could still get some cuts of meat for less 
than 20 cents a pound. You cannot 
touch them for less than 50 cents a 
pound now. With all of this, the mini- 
mum in the law is still 40 cents. 

Nobody who was in favor of establish- 
ing a decent minimum fair labor stand- 
ards in a Federal law when it was being 
debated in 1938 thought that 40 cents 
an hour would provide luxury, or com- 
fort, or even a decent minimum stand- 
ard of living for an American worker. 
We thought we should at least give him 
that much rock-bottom protection. The 
law is still on the books, but it gives him 
no protection whatever now, and it will 
not give him any protection unless it is 
changed to say that his employer must 
pay him not less than 75 cents an hour. 
All that this will do is to give him back 
about the same kind of protection he had 
before. He needs this protection des- 
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perately and we must not allow any 
complicated arguments to stand in the 
way of that “asic human fact. 

I agree with the general economic ar- 
gument that we need a 75-cent minimum 
to protect the wage structure against a 
downward spiral of wage cutting such as 
we saw in this country back in 1932. We 
need the 75-cent minimum to help keep 
the income of this country at a high 
enough level to meet the expenses we 
have in these troubled times to make 
sure that this country can be defended 
in case the trouble gets worse. I will 
leave it to others to discuss these im- 
portant economic questions. WhatIam 
talking about now and what I keep 
thinking about is the million and æ half 
workers who are supposedly protected 
by a Federal law setting up a decent 
minimum fair labor standards, and who 
are today getting less than 75 cents an 
hour. 

I want no one to overlook the real 
human need that this represents. I want 
no one to think that it is a problem for 
someone else but not for him. I want 
no one to think that such shamefully 
low wages are paid only to office boys. 
These million and a half workers work 
and try tc live in big cities as well as in 
small towns. Workers who are covered 
by law and are now getting less than 75 
cents an hour are trying to make ends 
meet in Birmingham and in Chicago; yes, 
even in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. As 
to the office-boy argument, let us get rid 
of that once and for all. There are not 
that many office boys. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers getting these shocking- 
ly low wages are married men trying to 
support families on what they earn. 

We should have raised the minimum 
wage in the Fair Labor Standards Act 
long ago. We did not. We had better do 
it now. When three or four million 
people looking for jobs start bidding for 
those job wages go down. I wouldn't 
want anything to add more workers and 
more American families to the million 
and a half who are now so grossly under- 
paid. Instead we should right now see 
to it that all of these million and a half 
workers get their wages raised to 75 cents 
an hour, and we must do it by putting it 
in the law, so that their wage cannot 
be cut. 

The minimum has long since been ob- 
solete. Simple economic justice requires 
that it be raised and that it be raised very 
promptly. I have great hopes that the 
House of Representatives will pass this 
week a bill which will raise this mini- 
mum and otherwise improve the act. 

There are two major bills before the 
House in its debate. One of these, intro- 
duced by the chairman of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, will 
raise the minimum to 75 cents an hour. 
That minimum will do little more than 
adjust for the increases in the cost of 
living since the act was originally passed, 
considering that costs have risen more 
for the low-paid workers. Even so, a 
million and a half workers at the bot- 
tom of the wage ladder of workers covered 
by the act will benefit from this modest 
minimum, this long overdue minimum of 
75 cents which will again put meaning 
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into the purpose of the act: “the main- 
tenance of the minimum standard of 
living necessary for health, efficiency and 
general well-being of workers.” In the 
weeks of testimony before the commit- 
tee, no single witness asserted that a 
lower minimum would be adequate for 
these purposes, and there was a great 
deal of data showing that even 75 cents 
was all too low. 

There is an opposition bill introduced 
by Representative WincaTE H. Lucas, of 
Texas, which would merely raise the 
minimum of 65 cents an hour, less than 
the rise in the cost of living to mod- 
erate-income families in large cities 
would require, and even more woefully 
inadequate for the changes in living costs 
of the low-paid workers. This proposal, 
I might add, is no higher than the Sen- 
ate voted in 1946, it is the same as the 
House Labor Committee voted to report 
out in the spring of 1946. Since that 
time, the cost of living has increased by 
almost one-third, but the Lucas bill gives 
no consideration to this important fact. 

As a result, the Lucas bill would benefit 
less than half a million workers, and 
these very little, since the workers who 
get less than 65 cents an hour generally 
earn just below that figure. This is the 
contrast I want you to understand. The 
House this week will either support the 
Lesinski bill with a 75-cent minimum 
directly benefiting a million and a half 
workers, and indirectly benefiting other 
workers by placing a realistic floor under 
wages. Or it will support the Lucas sub- 
stitute, a poor substitute, which will 
hardly help anyboay, which has a 65- 
cent minimum set at a figure too low to 
prevent a disastrous beginning to a cycle 
of wage and price cutting should depres- 
sion set in. Even that iow minimum, T 
might add, is not 2 firm, solid floor, but 
a rubber floor, which would sag with 
every drop in the cost of living. 

Even this is not thc whole story. By 
chipping here, and by gouging there, 
the Lucas bill would deprive the benefits 
of the act to more than a million workers 
now covered by its provisions. By con- 
trast, the Lesinski Act would extend the 
protection of the act’s minimum-wage 
provisions to more than a hundred thou- 
sand workers not now covered, and would 
give overtime protection to about 700,000 
more workers. 

Unfortunately, I do not have time to 
go into detail concerning the many other 
ways in which the Lesinski bill is a better 
bill than the Lucas bill, but I do want 
to mention a few. The Lucas bill gives 
many new protections to the chiseling 
employer, while the Lesinski bill would 
strengthen the administration of the act, 
by making it possible for both employers 
cad employees to know exactly where 
they stand and by assuring that wages 
Congress intends should be paid shall in 
fact be paid +o workers protected by the 
act. 

The Lesinski bill is the better bill for 
protecting children from oppressive child 
labor. It is the better bill in protecting 
the overtime standards. And above all, 
to return to my first point, it is by far the 
better bill in establishing a decent, realis- 
tic floor under wages, which will directly 
benefit many workers and will help all 
of us by stabilizing our economy. 
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Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, it may seem peculiar that one 
who comes from an agricultural State 
would have the temerity to ask for time 
to speak on this bill. May I call your 
attention to the fact that out in Wiscon- 
sin there is a lot of this New Deal stuff 
which does not mean very much to us 
because, if you will look up the record 
you will see that we had unemployment 
insurance and other labor legislation 
passed long before anyone ever heard 
about it here. 

The reason I ask for this time is to say 
that I hope we pass a bill this time so 
that when a Member of Congress writes 
to the Department to find out who is 
covered and who is not covered he will be 
able to find out. That is something I 
have been unable to find out in the 10 
years that I have been a Member of Con- 
gress. That situation obtains in most 
cases. 

Last week I was very much distressed 
to see my colleagues who are particularly 
interested in minimum-wage legislation 
vote against the Gore bill. The Gore 
bill provides a 50-60-cents-per-hour la- 
bor return to the producers of foods a: 1 
fibers in our country. This is a 19- 
year study and you can find it in the 
Appendix of the June 8 Record. This 
study indicates a 50-60-cents-an-hour 
labor return. The exact hourly return 
depends on the weather and a number 
of other factor. But over these 19 years 
it provides the producer an average of 
between 50 and 60 cents an hour for 
labor. I could not understand why so 
many people were opposed to the farmers 
getting that much for producing the food 
and fiber for this Nation. 

Let us stop and look at the year 1939. 
That is the seventh year of the more 
abundant life. The figures show for dif- 
ferent types of farms—16 cents an hour, 
14 cents an hour, 32 cents an hour, 18 
cents, 17, 17, 30, 21, 22, 7, 35, 25, 24, 21, 
and 21. Now, that is what happened in 
the seventh year of the more abundant 
life, so far as the labor returns to the 
farmers of this country are concerned. 
There is not anyone who can dispute that 
fact because these figures are from the 
BAE and this is their study. If there is 
anybody who believes that 90 percent of 
parity gives the farmers any more than 
50 to 60 cents an hour, I can tell him 
a good way to prove it to himself. Just 
go out and buy a farm, pay 50 cents an 
hour and then sell your product for 
90 percent of parity and see how you 
come out at the end of the year. If you 
study this Dr. Wiley report you will note 
that the labor return was over $4 in the 
Southwest in 1948. But you must re- 
member that wheat was more than 
parity and the crop was above normal. 
That is No. 1. 

No. 2: I have heard much talk around 
here in the past few days about the 
State of Louisiana. I have heard folks 
saying how we bad Republicans—black 
Republicans—are against all these 
things. I just wonder how many people 
ever checked up and found out that we 
already have a law which gives the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture the authority to fix 
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a minimum wage in one part of Ameri- 
can agriculture. Did you know that? - 
Pretty nearly everyone here voted for it, 
too, and that is the sad part of it, be- 
cause that is what you voted for in the 
Sugar Act. What does the Sugar Act 
provide? The Sugar Act provides that 
the Secretary of Agriculture—now, re- 
member, this is not some black Republi- 
can who cuts the ears off little children 
and does a lot of bad things—this is a 
member of the President’s Cabinet— 
then has the authority to fix minimum 
wages. The Sugar Act provides that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has carte 
blanche authority under the law to fix 
this minimum wage. 

So when they tell you that the sugar 
people in the State of Louisiana is able 
to get out from under the Lesinski bill 
they are not giving you all the facts, be- 
cause the facts are that they are already 
out from under it because the Secretary 
of Agriculture, having this carte blanche 
authority provided in the Sugar Act, said 
that the minimum wage for Louisiana 
should be set at 32 cents an hour to 39 
cents an hour. Everyone knows about 
these DP's. They had about 300 of them, 
and half of them have evaporated; they 
cannot find them. They heard about 
what wonderful opportunities they were 
going to have in the United States and 
when they got down in the sugar fields 
they did not like it, so they just disap- 
peared. I do not know whether they 
have found them yet or not. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, a mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet, the party 
who speak so often of minimum-wage 
legislation, also goes down to Florida and 
gives them 45 cents an hour minimum 
wage. The question is, If a member of 
President’s Cabinet has authority to say 
what the minimum wage should be, why 
did they not make it 75 cents an hour? 
It is a little better than 75 cents an hour 
in the Hawaiian Islands. Out in Cali- 
fornia and Colorado it is 60 and 65 cents 
an hour. Sugar from California and 
Colorado must be just as sweet as sugar 
from the 25-to-45-cent-per-hour area. 

I am just talking about the field work. 
I am not talking about the folks in the 
factories. So the question is, Here is a 
member of the President’s Cabinet, not 
any black Republican that cuts off chil- 
dren’s ears, but here they are, with carte 
blanche authority, and they go down to 
Puerto Rico, and what do they do? They 
figure that 29 cents an hour is enough 
for the Puerto Ricans. 

Is that how much they are interested 
today in minimum wages? I hope not. 

Then they go to the Virgin Islands and 
they figure that Puerto Rico’s 29 cents is 
too much and they give them 25 cents 
an hour. -It is in the official letter in 
the May 20, 1949, RECORD. 

So I do not want to be kidded too much 
in connection with this wage-hour legis- 
lation. 

I happen to come from a State where 
labor has had recognition for years and 
years. The labor legislation in Wiscon- 
sin was enacted under Republican ad- 
ministrations, too. Occasionally some 
outside fellow comes in and tells us how 
bad we Republicans are, but we do not 
find all these controversies that you have. 
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ness is concerned. In that State you do 
not find anybody who is antilabor in 
any political office that stays there very 
long. You will say probably that one rea- 
son is because the State’s economy is 
based on the dairy industry. Anyone 
knows that if you are going to buy dairy 
products you have to have good wages 
or you. will not be able to buy them. That 
may be one of the reasons why funda- 
mentally you will find Wisconsin right 
out in front. If forward-looking laws 
do not work out satisfactorily, we get rid 
of them, We even had an OPA in 1930. 
Probably that is one reason why we did 
not like it in 1940. We put people in 
jail because they sold too much milk for 
the money. It did not take them very 
long to ret rid of that law and they did 
not think much of the OPA in the forties 
either. 

If this minimum-wage legislation is a 
good piece of legislation, I would like to 
know why there is not more people 
blanketed under it. Our colleague, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BeckwortH] 
made a fine contribution the other day. 
He did not get a very good reception on 
the floor, but if something is not done in 
connection with a minimum wage for 
labor as it relates to agriculture, you will 
find that in a few years’ time we are go- 
ing to have a few hundred wheat grow- 
ers in the United States and a few hun- 
dred cotton growers in the United States, 
and so on down the line. One wheat 
grower produces 500,000 to €00,000 bush- 
els a year and he had already had a sub- 
sidy of over $250,000. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BeckwortH] wanted 
to put in an amendment to let the little 
fellow raise four bales of cotton. He did 
not get much support on that. But stop 
and think about it. If we do not provide 
some kind of a program to give the little 
fellow some chance to stay in business, 
he will be put out of business. If you 
have a set-up whereby you are not going 
to give any protection to the man who 
works on this land, as far as a minimum 
wage is concerned, when we can protect 
the man who owns the land, as we did 
last week, with a minimum wage—not 
only a minimum wage but we also pro- 
vided him a job at 50 or 60 cents an 
hour—I say to you that we have some 
responsibility, our Government has a re- 
sponsibility, to see that the man who 
does the work has somewhere near com- 
parable support for the labor he does 
on those farms. Mr. Hugh Mitchell, of 
the farm-labor section of the AFL, is one 
of the most constructive labor men I have 
met in Washington. 

But I just believe the time has come 
when we have to meet that problem. We 
are going to say, “Well, the farmers do 
not want to come under it and we will 
not put them under it.” The time is 
coming when we had better broaden the 
base for minimum wages or take it off 
the books altogether. I for one am will- 
ing to stand up and be counted to 
broaden the base from one end to the 
other, because if it has merit to it, it has 
merit for the many as well as for the 
few. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The gentleman 
raised a question as to those who voted 
against the Gore bill. 

Mr, MURRAY of Wisconsin. I said I 
was much surprised the cther day to see 
them vote against the Gore bill knowing 
that it provided only 50 to 60 cents an 
hour minimum wage. 

Mr. McCARTHY. It was a sliding 
scale. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. No. 
There was no slide to it for 90 percent of 
American agriculture. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BARDEN]. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to vote for a reasonable, fair, minimum 
wage law; I would prefer its being 65 
cents an hour because I sincerely believe 
a higher rate would not be good for the 
economy of the section from which I 
come. I do not impugn the motives 
of anyone who thinks otherwise. I do 
not wish to hear again on this floor the 
statement that money has been sent to 
the South and because of that we ought 
to vote a certain way whether we think 
that way or not. I simply repeat that 
the amount of dollars that may have 
been sent or is to be sent will not have, 
nor have they had, in my opinion, any 
effect whatever upon the formulation or 
the changing of the conscientious opin- 
ions and convictions of the men from 
that section. 

I do not wish to malign anybody for 
participating in the writing of this 
Lesinski bill; I simply want to remind 
the membership of the House again that 
neither of these bills are committee bills; 
neither of these bills have been consid- 
ered by the committee, not 1 minute. 
Neither of the bills have been approved 
by a majority of the committee—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. If the gentleman will 
get me more time. The gentleman does 
not want to deny what I say, does he? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes; I do. 

Mr. BARDEN. Then, I will yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Four-fifths of the bill 
H. R. 5853— 

Mr. BARDEN. I am not talking about 
four-fifths of the bill; I am not talking 
about nine-tenths of the bill; I am talk - 
ing about the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Four-fifths—— 

Mr. BARDEN. I do not yield further. 

I want to call to your attention some 
of the “bugs,” and I repeat that neither 
of these bills are committee bills, and 
the gentleman from West Virginia knows 
it. Now, I want to call to your atten- 
tion some real “bugs” in this bill that you 
had better be thinking about. The most 
important thing in this bill is not the 65- 
or 75-cent rate, because the amount in 
either bill can be changed, but it is the 
internal part of the bill that you must 
consider and amend. 

On pages 27 and 28 you will find the 
widest rule-making regulation and order- 
making power ever granted to anybody 
in the halls of this Congress, And what 
does it carry with it? The violation of 
any regulation, or order, or interpreta- 
tion by the Administrator carries a fine of 
$10,009 and imprisonment for 6 months, 
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or both. Has it reached the point that, 
this House is going to delegate that kind 
of power to an administrator of an act 
of this kind? Who has gone so far 
afield as he has in the past? Just think 
of it, that one mar. could make a regu- 
lation or an order and that you would 
be subject to a fine of $10,000 and im- 
prisonment in jail for 6 months or both. 
And that is the Lesinski bill. 

Was it by accident that it simply over- 
looked the retroactive provision that we 
put in the overtime-on-overtime bill? 
But as the Lesinski bill now is that will 
be brushed off, and that is out of the 
picture. 

Was it by accident that in this Lesin- 
ski bill the statute of limitations was 
wiped uut? As the Lesinski bill stands 
now the administrator, the Secretary of 
Labor, can bring lawsuits clear back 
to 1938 when we wrote clearly a 2-year 
statute of limitations in the original law. 
Was it by accident that that provision 
was put in this bill? Of course it was 
not by accident. What else do you find 
in the Lesinski bill? 

You will find other provisions where 
the power of the Administrator is so ex- 
panded, and I do not fear so much the 
coverage as I do the unlimited power of 
one mau. I say to you that no one man 
should have the power that is granted in 
the Lesinski bill—to impose so much 
penalty. If he is a-good man he should 
not want it; if he is a bad man he should 
not have that power in this great country 
of ours. 

The Lesinski bill has removed the ex- 
emption granted the menhaden fisher- 
men as it was written in the original 
law. Just why, I do not know, for it 


should be carried forward regardless of 


which bill is adopted. 

Another “bug” in the Lesinski bill, and 
I think one of the worst ones is the sec- 
tion that authorizes the Administrator to 
bring suits for the recovery of wages, 
andsoforth. This would mean probably 
a thousand lawyers to worry every busi- 
nessman in the country. This provision, 
together with others, is why I think the 
Lucas bill preferable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no cbjection. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
support heartily, with a few prospective 
slight amendments, the Lesinski bill, 
H. R. 5856, but I do think that it should 
have included workers from all sections 
of the country, and all occupations, ex- 
cept agriculture. 

As you all know, this type of legisla- 
tion is not new in the United States at 
all. In fact already it is an indispensable 
fixture in our national labor life, but 
at this time it needs a little progressive 
overhauling, but not an overhauling of 
the retrogressive type, as is contemplated 
by certain reactionary Republicans and 
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Democrats, who are wont to cast sheep’s- 
eyes in the general direction of the “busi- 
ness high and mighty,” and eyes of scorn 
at the unheralded humble folks. 

Lest we forget, I say that national 
minimum-wage laws are so very neces- 
sary in order to protect that class of 
workers in the lower wage scale brackets 
who are engaged in work tasks involving 
interstate commerce, or who are produc- 
ing or working upon goods, wares, and 
merchandise which are to be sold and 
may find their way into interstate com- 
merce. These classes of wage earners 
usually are not organized and conse- 
quently they have no unions to speak 
for them, to bargain for them, or to 
protect them against nearsighted, gold- 
locked, bad-employer vision. 

Under the present minimum-wage law, 
1,500,000 persons were covered at a mini- 
mum wage of 40 cents per hour. Under 
the Lesinski bill 900,000 more persons 
would be added and the minimum wage 
would be 75 cents per hour. 

The strong Government right arm 
must be flexed and poised always, and, 
if need there be, placed with real pur- 
pose and authority upon employer men 
and employer institutions who put greed 
for earthly riches above ideas that all 
labor is entitled to that fair and just 
wage which moral decency dictates 
should be paid, not only in the interests 
of the workers and their dependents, but 
the sound economy and the Christian 
welfare of all of the people of the 
Republic. 

Many States of the Union have adopted 
minimum-wage laws patterned after our 
national legislation. 

Instead of carrying on my discussion 
further upon the merits of the bill I be- 
lieve it would be more clarifying and 
helpful to give you the benefit of the 
contents of a telegram and a statement, 
which I will place in the Appendix of 
the Record. They state more suc- 
cinctly than I am able to do, the meri- 
torious side of these very necessary work- 
ers and hence I recommend these docu- 
ments to you for your careful considera- 
tion. 

In conclusion let me say that no one 
can dispute the fact that a minimum 
wage of 75 cents per hour is not excessive. 

Any minimum wage should not be on 
a sliding scale and harnessed to the cost 
of living. It should be planetary and not 
meteoric, or on a sliding scale. 

Just reflect for a few minutes upon 
what chaos and confusion could be 
caused by recalcitrant management if 
they had the power to put in motion a 
movement to lower the minimum hour- 
ly wage, as the index of the cost of liv- 
ing went up and down. Would not you 
like to keep a budget under a sliding- 


scale, minimum-wage law? If a mistake 


was made in the cost of living index and 
too much wages were paid could the em- 
ployer get back the excess so paid, and 
if the worker had been underpaid could 
he sue the employer and recover the ad- 
ditional wages to which he really was 
entitled? 

The plight of the employer and also 
of these unorganized workers under the 
sliding-scale, frustrating scheme would 
certainly be, I think, “confusion’s legisla- 
tive masterpiece.” 
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Mrs. WOODHOUFE. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. WOODHOUSE. Mr. Chairman, 
the principle of a national minimum 
wage covering workers engaged in inter- 
state commerce or in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce including 
any occupation or process necessary to 
such production unless specifically ex- 
empt, has been accepted since 1938. That 
principle is not under discussion here. 
The inadequacy of the 40-cents-an-hour 
minimum is also generally accepted. 
The question. is to what figure should it 
be raised—75 cents or 65 cents—and 
should it be a fixed statutory minimum 
or a flexible minimum adjusted annual- 
ly—but never allow 50 cents an hour—in 
accordance with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Consumer Price Index. 

A 75-cents-an-hour statutory mini- 
mum wage is a bare cost of living adjust- 
ment of the 40-cent minimum of 1938. It 
is a mere subsistence wage. Remember 
it isa minimum wage for adult men, Yet 
minimum budgets for employed single 
women living alone prepared over the 
last 18 months by State labor depart- 
ments are for Washington $2,231 a year, 
California (Heller Foundation) $2,218, 
Arizona $1,953, New York $2,087, Con- 
necticut $1,949. Taking the manufac- 
turing average working week as 40 
hours and 50 weeks in the year, inciden- 
tally a very high average to assume under 
current conditions, these minimum 
budgets for employed single women 
would call for an hourly wage of from 
97 cents an hour in Connecticut and 
Arizona to $1.11 in Washington. How 
then can we regard 75 cents an hour for 
an adult man with a family as high? It 
is a very bare minimum of subsistence 
wage. 

A 65-cents-an-hour minimum wage 
would benefit fewer than 500,000 workers 
or about 2 percent of those now covered. 
Wages have gone up, as we all know, 
since 1938. Most workers who get less 
than 65 cents an hour are barely below 
that figure. 

A 75-cents-an-hour minimum would 
benefit 1,500,000 workers but would raise 
the total wage paid covered workers by 
less than 1 percent. 

The arguments against the 75-cents- 
an-hour minimum are echoes of the 
arguments of the opponents of the 1938 
bill. The cry is that prices will go up, 
unemployment increase, the marginal 
worker lose his job and national pur- 
chasing power decline. The same people 
who protested the 25-cent minimum are 
making the same protests against the 
proposed 175-cents-an-hour minimum 
and their arguments and predictions are 
as fallacious today as they were a decade 
ago. 

In 1938 it was argued that hundreds 
of thousands of workers would be thrown 
out of work because employers would be 
squeezed between high costs and low 
prices. Actually between May 1938 and 
May 1939 employment increased by 680,- 
000. Unemployment did not increase, the 
marginal worker did not lose his job, bus- 
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iness did not go bankrupt. Exactly the 
contrary happened. 

A flexible minimum wage rising and 
falling within the fixed limits, in the 
proposal of H. R. 5894—Lucas bill—50 
cents to 65 cents, may at first sight seem 
very reasonable. But it is first, not in 
accord with traditional American phi- 
losophy and practices and second, it 
would make for serious difficulties in ad- 
ministration. 

A flexible minimum changed annually 
would make for uncertainty for both em- 
ployer and employee. Yet today both 
American business and American labor 
are seeking stability and a stable pro- 
gressing economy is most definitely the 
goal of the present administration and of 
most of the legislation touching on indus- 
trial life introduced into this Congress. 
A minimum wage tied to the cost of living 
would go down with any reduction in the 
cost of living. If the minimum wage goes 
down even a few cents this would look 
like Government approval of a wage cut 
and employers who might not otherwise 
reduce wages would be encouraged to do 
so. 

Though we have had many years of 
experience with State minimum wage 
laws it is worth noting that no State has 
experimented with a minimum tied to 
the cost of living. It serves rather risky 
to experiment first on a nationwide scale. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics Con- 
sumer Priče Index admittedly does not 
measure total living costs of low-income 
workers throughout the country. It is 
rather a measure of prices paid by mod- 
erate-income families in larger cities. 
So the measure of change is not really 
satisfactory. Then we must consider the 
serious difficulties involved in admin- 
istering a minimum wage which changed 
from year to year. A large percentage of 
cases of failure to comply have been due 
to misunderstanding of the law rather 
than to deliberate intention to evade the 
law. With a minimum changing from 
year to year, this problem in adminis- 
tration would be greatly enlarged. 

But more important, this idea of a flex- 
ible minimum is against the American 
tradition that all of us share in increas- 
ing national prosperity. While unfor- 
tunately, we have had booms and busts 
our economic curve has gone steadily up- 
ward. Our national income, our na- 
tional production, our man-hour produc- 
tivity have gone up. Wages have fol- 
lowed. While not always getting his full 
share the American workman’s standard 
of living has gone up with our increasing 
national production. A flexible mini- 
mum tied to a cost-of-living index would 
hold the standard of living of the lowest- 
paid worker to a dead level. 

This is not only contrary to our Ameri- 
can tradition, not only unfair to these 
low-paid workers who in great propor- 
tion do not have the protection of organ- 
ized collective bargaining, but it would be 
detrimental to American business. 

American business has expanded be- 
cause purchasing rower has expanded. 
Investment in new business or to expand 
business is made only if there are pros- 
pects of sales. Sales are made only if 
there is purchasing power. The wages 
of the workers represent a very great 
proportion of the annual total purchases. 
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Keeping wages up means keeping up pur- 
chasing power and maintaining a high 
level of employment, a high level of sales 
and of business prosperity. The only 
way we can maintain our industrial pros- 
perity is for more people to buy more 
goods. We have unemployment and a 
falling off of business when there is not a 
sufficient demand to carry off the market 
the goods and services we produce. The 
traditional business method of meeting a 
lack of demand by cutting down produc- 
tion and cutting wages makes little sense 
if we look at the results. 

Excluding inventory, profits are still 
running 50 percent higher than the war- 
time peak. It would be good business 
tactics for business to divert some of 
these profits into wages which will be 
spent in buying the products of business. 
This will help keep a high level of em- 
ployment and make it possible for busi- 
ness to continue to make profits. It is 
unfortunate that too many of us look at 
the profits of this month and forget the 
question of profits of next year. 

We have done a remarkable engineer- 
ing job of producing goods. The time 
has come when we must do as effective 
a job in distributing them in such a way 
as to maintain our high level of produc- 
tion. To this end we must maintain pur- 
chasing power. Production capacity of 
our manufacturing industries has in- 
creased by more than 50 percent since 
1939. These goods must be sold if these 
plants are to operate at full capacity. 
The minimum wage of 1938 must be 
brought into line with 1949, and 75 cents 
is the lowest statutory minimum wage we 
should enact. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. HOWELL]. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
after lengthy hearings, during which all 
points of view were freely expressed, and 
after further long consideration in ex- 
ecutive session, produced H. R. 3190, 
which attempted to meet valid objec- 
tions to the original committee bill in- 
troduced by our chairman. It became 
rather obvious that the bill would prob- 
ably be defeated in the House, and I 
believe all of you realize that H. R. 5856 
represents a further compromise which 
I feel is as far as we are justified in 
going, if we are to produce legislation 
of any real value and effect. 

Any reduction of the 75-cent minimum 
provided in H. R. 5856 would, in my 
opinion, make passage of this legislation 
a meaningless gesture. 

I urge the universal 75-cent minimum, 
not because I believe this amount will 
provide a genuinely adequate living wage 
but as a step forward to the eradication 
of the worst forms of underpayment 
discrimination and exploitation of the 
bargaining weaknesses of American 
workers. 

I urge the 75-cent statutory rate as 
a means of improving the lot of some 
1,250,000 workers now covered by the 
act who suffer from these exceptionally 
low wages. The 75-cent minimum pro- 
vides a wage floor to which no employer 
can truly and properly object. Those 
employers who exploit the helplessness 
of workers by paying them intolerable 
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wages should not be allowed to create 
unfair competition by paying less than 
$30 for a 40-hour week. 

Substantial changes have occurred in 
the level of wages, in the costs of living, 
in the standards of productivity, and in 
our national income during the past 11 
years. 

All existing measures of living costs 
indicate higher minimum wage levels 
than the 75 cents. The city worker's 
family budget developed by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
provides only a necessary minimum 
standard, reflects a living level below 
which deficiencies exist in one or more 
aspects of family consumption. It is 
estimated that this minimum budget, 
which provides for no savings other than 
a modest amount of life insurance, would 
cost as of February 1949, for a family of 
four, in the lowest-cost city, New Orleans, 
$3,019 and in the highest-cost city, Seat- 
tle, $3,579. The average for 18 cities was 
$3,300, or on the assumption of 2,000 
hours of work, about $1.66 per hour. 

Even the WPA emergency budget, 
which is far below the standard of living 
prescribed in this act, would cost $1.08 
per hour in January 1949, on the assump- 
tion of 2,000 hours of work per year. 

The cost of the minimum health and 
decency budget for employed women liv- 
ing alone which has been priced by seven 
State departments of labor since the be- 
ginning of 1947 is now well over 80 cents 
an hour and ranges in some States over 
$1 per hour. Persons employed at the 
minimum wage are persons of all ages, 
men and women, with varying family re- 
sponsibilities. 

The rise in the cost of consumer goods 
purchased by wage earners from January 
1941 to January 1949 as measured by the 
WPA emergency budget has been 93 per- 
cent, which in itself justifies a minimum 
of 77.2 cents per hour, 

National income was $67,400,000,000 in 
1938. In 1949 it has risen to $224,000,- 
000,000 or 233 percent. Productivity has 
risen considerably as indicated by the 
fact that the gross national product (in 
current dollars) per employed person has 
risen from $1,916 in 1938 to $4,254 in 1948, 
or 121 percent. 

Organized workers have shared in 
varying degrees in these rises. Their 
bargaining power has been sufficient to 
wrest from reluctant employers some 
measure of the benefits, but many work- 
ers in unorganized industries, particu- 
larly those in which earnings are below 
75 cents, are still not enjoying the bene- 
fits of this rise. 

The 75-cent rate is being offered as a 
fioor and an absolute fall-back rate for 
the national economy, to prevent a 
downward spiral, which those who sup- 
port the lower and flexible minimum 
seem to seek to encourage, and believe is 
inevitable. 

I appeal for your support of the 75-cent 
rate, if passage of this bill is to be a real 
accomplishment. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, a friend related to me the other 
day a conversation he had overheard. 
Some one said, “How can Mr. Hays aban- 
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don the Democratic leadership on this 
important bill?” I was pleased for my 
friend to answer, “Mr. Hays is a Demo- 
crat, but his people cannot take a 75- 
cent minimum wage.” 3 

You do ask an apology for offering what 
might appear to be a sectional argu- 
ment; it is not that. If we establish a 
permanent Federal policy as to minimum 
wages, we must begin with the low-rated 
areas. Any unfairness to them would be 
inconceivable; we simply cannot do that. 
So, because the people of the Sonth have 
suffered from a tough wage situation and 
have done their best in solving it, first 
with their own resources, and then with 
some help from the Federal Government, 
we have made terrific progress in the last 
few years, and we do not want to lose it. 
When the record is finally completed I 
want it to be remembered, not that I 
opposed the minimum wage proposed by 
Mr. LesrnsxI, but that I favored rais- 
ing the minimum wage to 65 cents, which 
is the very highest that our people can 
stand. It is not going to be much con- 
solation to you when you get home to be 
able to say to a worker that you helped 
raise his minimum if you are to be con- 
fronted with a question from others 
thrown out of employment by an inordi- 
nately high minimum wage “Why did 
Congress do it?” I am predicating my 
case upon this proposition that if you 
raise the wage beyond 65 cents, you are 
throwing elements of instability into 
many phases of our economic life. I am 
not confining it altogether to the South, 
though I am more familiar with that. 
Hear me on this point. The great dif- 
ferentials are not so much between Chi- 
cago and Little Rock as they are between 
Little Rock and some town in western 
Arkansas and between Chicago and 
southern Illinois where the costs of liv- 
ing are lower. 

In an effort to meet the problem I went 
before the Committee on Labor and Edu- 
cation thinking that I had something 
that might appear to them to be a con- 
structive suggestion. In view of the great 
readjustment through which we now 
move, a price readjustment, it seemed to 
me that it would be wise to provide some 
kind of storm cellar. I do not know 
what the wage ought to be; nobody 
knows as a scientific fact what the mini- 
mum ought to be. But, if we set it too 
high and are wrong, then a flexible wage 
that provides that it may be reduced pro- 
vides insurance against a collapse, and 
that is the only purpose of the flexibility 
feature. If we are wrong, if we fix it at 
75 cents, and a terrific decline in the price 
structure causes unemployment, then 
we have a readjustment again and the 
minimum is lowered, you have saved his 
job, and the business. 

Nobody has spoken to this point yet, 
nobody has told us just what the mini- 
mum wage ought to be scientifically, but 
I think I have some figures that will 
throw some light on that and, inciden- 
tally, I inserted figures in yesterday’s 
RECORD at page 11234, which I think will 
be helpful. - 

First take the relationships of 1938, 
when the law was first adopted, and then 
take the increase in the cost of living and 
apply it to the 25-cent minimum, and you 
come up with 42.7. That is what it 
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would be. That is a very low minimum. 
I do not think this Congress could justify 
raising the rate only 3 cents, but that is 
what you would have. But we got a 40- 
cent minimum in July 1944 through ac- 
tion of the industry committees. We 
finally reached that goal and it was 
a good goal. We needed it terribly in 
Arkansas. Forty-four percent of all the 
employees in the Nation’s lumber indus- 
try were getting less than 40 cents an 
hour when it was put into operation. 
I think it is a tribute to the lumber indus- 
try that they cooperated in raising it, 
although it meant reau,astment. We 
were in an expanding economy. 

If ou take that relationship in July 
1944 and apply it to your present condi- 
tion, you come up with an interesting 
figure, 54 cents and a decimal point, 
54.40. I hate to abandon the defense of 
54.40. I like to say “fifty-four-forty or 
fight,” because that is your scientific min- 
imum if you apply the relationships that 
existed in 1944. I think the scientific 
minimum can be defended, though, if 
you go to 65 cents I think there is some 
justification for that. Increased pro- 
ductiveness as well as increased costs 
since 1938 might be invoked to support 
it. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Jacoss]. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, as I rise 
to address this body on the question of 
minimum-wage legislation I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that I am addressing 
a body that within the last few weeks 
raised executive salaries in the Govern- 
ment from $15,000 to $25,000 per year. 
I hope we get substantially the same 
response from the same people who voted 
upon that legislation. 

In 5 minutes my remarks must of 
necessity be general. Since there has 
been so much searching of souls here 
I feel that I should like to turn an X-ray 
upon the soul of a plan that has been 
suggested. There is much talk about 
who should and who should not be 
covered, and that is an important matter. 
I think the cat was let out of the bag 
here this morning when it was sug- 
gested that possibly it would be well to 
cover only mining, transportation, and 
manufacturing businesses. Just who 
would benefit by it, in view of the well- 
known fact that everyone engaged in 
those industries already receive more 
than the minimum? 

Then were we being kidded on the 
square when it was suggested that pos- 
sibly the wise thing to do would be to 
make it $5 an hour and exempt every- 
one, or was it what we lawyers refer 
to as the res gestae, the facts speaking 
spontaneously through the speaker 
rather than the speaker narrating the 
facts. There have been a good many 
things said about the Lesinski bill. I 
cannot answer all of them in 5 minutes, 
but I can give you a typical example of 
some of the objections to the validity of 
those objections. For example, a few 
days ago we passed the bill H. R. 858. I 
opposed that bill on the floor, but so far 
as Iam concerned, this body has passed 
upon it, and I do not think we should 
debate the question again. That bill 
carried retroactive provisions so that a 
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violation of the wage-and-hour law in 
the past was not subject to action for 
recovery now. Now, I opposed it on the 
floor, but you folks settled it. I think 
it should not be reopened. It was said 
here on the floor a moment ago that 
under this bill the retroactive provisions 
that we enacted in H. R. 858 would be 
revived. That is not true at all. That 
is an error upon the part of any Member 
who says so, because the retroactive pro- 
visions were in section 2, which were not 
amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act at all. They are part of the 
law, and if we included a retroactive 
provision in this bill, it would appear 
twice in the statutes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield to the gentle- 
man for a question. 

Mr. LUCAS, Then why did the gen- 
tleman put other parts of the bill H. R. 
858 in his bill? 

Mr. JACOBS, Oh, that is an easy 
question, and I am glad the gentleman 
asked it. The answer is because the 
first section of H. R. 858 was an amend- 
ment to the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
and we are enacting a completely new 
law. Therefore, we incorporated the 
provisions of section 1. But section 2 
is no part of the fair labor standards 
law. It was wholly unnecessary to rein- 
corporate section 2 of H. R. 858. If you 
will read from the bill H. R. 858, you 
will see that that is true. That is the 
retroactive section, it is simply no part 
of the law we are amending. 

There may be defects in this bill which 
we are considering here today. If there 
are, we want to correct them, but I ex- 
pect that, being the instrumentality of 
human beings, there are enough defects 
in it without conjuring up more of them; 
claiming that there are defects which 
do not, in fact, exist. 

The question is asked by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, Why did we not 
cover someone? Why, members of the 
Committee, as far as I am concerned, I 
would cover everybody under minimum 
wage legislation. I do not think $30 a 
week is too much for any man to re- 
ceive. I would. But the people who are 
now finding these fancied flaws in this 
bill, such as I have just pointed out to 
you, these people oppose the covering of 
the very people that many. of them are 
now saying, “Why are they not cov- 
ered?” That is why. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of the time to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. WERDEL]. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
first to point out to the Committee that 
there are two vital parts to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. The first one is 
the subject of most of the discussion— 
particularly by those supporting t! 2 
bill—so far today. That deals with the 
minimum wage. 

There is another important part of the 
act, far more vital to all of us through- 
out the country and that is the maximum 
hours provision. It is said, and I believe 
justifiably so, that this bill was originally 
treated as a political measure. When 
these minimum wages Were first put into 
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effect, they were treated as the subject 
of legislating a minimum of income for 
the people of this country. To be sure 
we were in a recession or depression, but 
We were on the upgrade and coming out 
of it, and still 25 cents was the minimum, 
Then politically it went to 30 cents. 
Then politically it went to 40 cents. 
Never, never to date has this Congress 
had the courage to make that minimum 
wage contact the economy of this coun- 
try in any part of it. Never has it had 
the courage. Now, today, for the first 
time, we hear reports that a segment of 
our country interested in a certain in- 
dustry wants to make that minimum 
wage high enough to contact the econ- 
omy of another part of our country which 
has a lower cost of living. This effort is 
made by industry not to raise the wages 
of employees, but in the hope of driving 
those wage earners’ employers out of a 
competitive field by making it a crime 
for their employer to stay in business and 
pay them what he can afford to pay them. 

In the bill there are two purposes that 
have been expressed. One is to guaran- 
tee a minimum cost of living to work- 
ing people. None of us would oppose it. 
Our opinions differ when we try to pick 
one figure as a minimum wage to cover 
the whole of the United States. Surely 
no one here will debate the fact that 
the minimum of food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing in Washington costs much more than 
it does in the South, or in Arizona, or in 
parts of my State. When we arbitrarily 
set a Nation-wide minimum wage, we 
know it is too low and ineffective in part 
of the country or so high as to force 
unemployment in other regions. So 
much for the minimum wage. 

The justification given for the maxi- 
mum-hours provisions of the law was 
that we were going to spread employ- 
ment. By prohibiting employment over 
40 hours, except under penalty, the em- 
ployers would be inclined to employ more 
people, and spread employment. I am 
interested in this bill in its entirety, and 
I assure you I have given it my full at- 
tention for the time we have been able to 
have these two bills. Personally, I like 
the Lucas bill because it does not differ 
so much from existing law, which I think 
is important when we are considering 
amendment. I hope to say something on 
that later. 

In connection with the State of Cali- 
fornia and its fruit-growing industry, 
there is one change in this bill that I 
want to call to your attention with re- 
spect to the canning industry, and only 
that part of the industry that processes 
perishable, seasonal fruits and vegeta- 
bles. There has never been any con- 
troversy about the fact that a maximum 
workweek, and penalty for overtime, can- 
not be applied and obtain the purpose 
of the act. I am referring to the pur- 
pose of the penalty for overtime hours, 
which is to spread employment. The 
imposition of penalty overtime would not 
result in spreading work. It will not 
give more people employment. No one 
in the course of the hearings that were 
held on the original Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, or at the many hearings that 
have been since held on the proposals 
to amend the act, has disputed this, 
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The issue has always been the extent 
to which Congress would attempt to ap- 
ply the principle of spreading work in 
the business of processing fruits and 
vegetables. Even though President 
Green, of the A. F. of L., the present Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. McCombe, and his pred- 
ecessor, Mr. Metcalf Walling, admitted 
that penalty overtime hours would not 
spread work in the fruit and vegetable 
processing industry, Congress has sought 
to apply that principle. For political 
reasons it has refused to make the ad- 
mission that it cannot accomplish its 
express purpose when all witnesses before 
its committee have made the admission. 

The question is, After how many hours 
a day and how many hours a week should 
penalty overtime be required, and for 
how many weeks each year should free- 
dom from penalty overtime be allowed? 

I have only 2 minutes left and in this 
time I wish to have your attention. The 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Barpen] has already told you about the 
penalties under these bills, particularly 
under the Lesinski bill. I wish in par- 
ticular to draw your attention to section 
11. In conjunction with this read also 
section 2, and in conjunction with that 
turn over to page 35, which is section 15, 
subsection 2, which reads: 

To violate any of the provisions of section 
6 or section 7 or any of the provisions of any 
regulation or order of the Secretary issued 
under section 11 (b) or section 14 is a 
criminal act. 


I am sure that there is no one in this 
hall who would like to delegate the pow- 
ers that are stated in those sections to 
any one man, Remember that not just 
the men making less than 75 cents are 
covered by this act, as the majority 
leader has said, but every man in organ- 
ized labor who is engaged in interstate 
commerce is covered by this act. 

If you believe in free collective bar- 
gaining, if you believe that there was any 
degree of sincerity in the administra- 
tion’s opposition to the Taft-Hartley Act, 
read these paragraphs, then you see the 
substitute for Government control, for 
Government order and directive, not 
only, if you please, for the little man but 
here lies the rule-making power to de- 
stroy collective bargaining. 

That was one of the issues before the 
committee. It is now offered to you here 
without committee hearings. I ask that 
you give it your careful attention so that 
free collective bargaining cannot be in- 
terfered with in the absence of a na- 
tional emergency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr, BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, this 
country cannot afford to tolerate sweat- 
shop wages, nor continue the ridiculously 
outdated 40 cent an hour statutory rate. 
The direct and indirect costs of low 
Wages are many times greater than would 
be the cost of raising minimum wages to 
75 cents per hour, 
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Let us look at the economic facts of 
our life today. What does food alone 
cost for a family of four? The recent Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics study shows that 
in Birmingham, Ala.—a middle city, as 
far as costs are concerned, in a group of 
34 cities—food for such a family in June 
1947 cost $1,057 a year, or over $20 a 
week. The price rise of 7 percent by 
February 1948 has brought this sum to 
$1,311, or over $21.77 a week. The en- 
tire income of thousands of families in 
the United States today is less than $20 
a week. On such an income, a diet ade- 
quate for health is out of the question. 

As would be expected, persons in the 
lowest income groups suffer from more 
physical disabilities and longer illnesses 
than do other citizens. The incidence 


of sickness declines with rising incomes. . 


For example, chronic illmesses were 
found among 12.6 percent of the relief 
families in 1936, among 9.6 percent of 
the families with less than $1,000 income, 
and among 4.5 percent of the families 
with incomes of $3,000 or more. 

The draft rejection rates during the 
war illustrate the relation between low 
income and physical disability. Rejec- 
tion rates were highest for North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Arkansas, three 
States that stood near or at the bottom 
of the list of States according to per 
capita income. 

Moreover, the life expectancy of in- 
dustrial workers is lower than that of 
other groups. In 1946 it was 1.05 years 
shorter than for other members of our 
society. Increase in incomes of workers 
during recent years accounts for a reduc- 
tion in the difference between the life ex- 
pectancy of workers and other economic 
groups from 6.5 years to 1.05. Work- 
ers on substandard wages cannot afford 
adequate medical care. What is more, 
medical facilities often are not available 
to them. In States with the lowest per- 
capita income are to be found the small- 
est proportion of hospital beds per 1,000 
population, and the fewest doctors. The 
financial incentive for doctors to locate 
in such communities is completely lack- 
ing. The result is a higher mortality 
rate from tuberculosis, malaria, and sim- 
ilar diseases in States with the lowest 
per capita incomes. 

Educational opportunities are limited 
and housing is poor for families of low- 
paid workers. Where the per capita in- 
come is lowest is to be found the highest 
proportion of population with no school- 
ing at all or with the fewest school years 
completed. The people who lack money 
for proper food, for doctors, whose chil- 
dren are deprived of the opportunity for 
education, are the same as those who 
must live in the miserable houses de- 
1 by their more fortunate neigh- 

ors. 

Children born and brought up in fami- 
lies with substandard incomes are handi- 
capped from the beginning. They are 
undernourished, and deprived of the op- 
portunity for education and training 
that would enable them to rise above the 
economic level of their origin. At an 
early age they are pushed into factory or 
mill to help with the family support. 
They marry young and become the pro- 
genitors of the next generation of sub- 
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standard citizens. The 1940 census re- 
veals that 88.7 percent of the American 
children were in families with average 
incomes under $750 a year. The infant 
sickness and mortality rates are high 
among children in this group. The chil- 
dren who do survive lack, for the most 
part, the training and background neces- 
sary for good citizenship. 

A nation cannot safely ignore these 
facts. A 75-cent minimum wage cannot 
correct all these evils, but it would be an 
important protection against the worst 
of them. Collectively, we have a respon- 
sibility to improve the social conditions 
of which individuals are the helpless vic- 
tims and for which they are not to blame, 
Congress is the proper vehicle through 
which to secure action, and a revised 
minimum-wage law as an instrument for 
putting the remedy into effect. 

The full cost of a worker's maintain- 
ing himself should come out of industry, 
just as industry is expected to pay for the 
cost, Maintenance, and replacement of 
the machine which the worker operates. 
Maintenance of the worker, as of the 
machine, means keeping him in good 
working condition, properly fed as the 
machine is properly fueled, skillfully 
treated when ill as the machine is re- 
paired when broken. But it also means 
properly feeding, clothing, housing, and 
educating his offspring so that they in 
turn may effectively take their place in 
the industrial and economic processes of 
the Nation. 

The realization of this basic principle 
means that the worker’s wages must not 
only be such that he can buy the goods 
and services necessary for his support 
and that of his family, but he must be 
able, through taxes, to contribute to the 
cost of educating his children, of protect- 
ing his home against fire, his person 
rage ea assault, and his property against 
theft. 

To the extent to which the cost of his 
support must come from private or pub- 
lic relief instead of from wages; to the 
extent to which he must rely on medical 
care for which he cannot pay and toward 
which he has not contributed through 
taxes; to that extent his employer is 
being subsidized by taxpayers and pri- 
vate charities. Only after meeting the 
full cost of maintaining its machines 
and its workers is an industry or an 
establishment entitled to profit. The 
consumers pay for these costs in the 
prices they pay for commodities. It is 
quite unfair, therefore, that consumers 
should in addition pay a subsidy to in- 


‘dustry in the form of taxes to provide the 


necessities of life for its workers. A 
minimum-wage law would relieve the 
taxpayer of at least a part of the burden 
that is rightfully industry’s obligation. 

Workers who suffer from malnutrition 
or inadequate food are poor producers. 
They are more frequently ill than others, 
and, therefore, more often absent from 
work. It is a recognized fact that per- 
sons tortured by poor health and finan- 
cial worries make poor accident risks, 
become discouraged, and lose the power 
adequately to perform the functions of 
their jobs. 

Finally, let me drive home the point 
that low-wage workers are not the least 
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competent workers. Those receiving 
less than 75 cents are often highly pro- 
ductive, industrious, and ambitious. But 
they happen to have drifted into indus- 
tries which are poorly managed, or the 
employer is so situated that he can sim- 
ply force his workers to take what they 
are given. Many of the lowest-paid 
workers are veterans of industry and 
heads of families. It is one of the most 
thoroughly exploded ideas to say that 
people working in sweatshops are all 
single and only work because they want 
pin money. People who work for low 
wages do so because there are no other 
jobs elsewhere open to them, or because 
of difficulties of travel or some other sim- 
ilar circumstance. 

Hundreds of thousands of workers who 
earn very low wages are highly skilled 
and are capable of exercising consider- 
able initiative and responsibility. There 
are no essential differences between those 
who are obliged to work for 40 cents or 
50 cents an hour and those who are for- 
tunate enough to be able to get and hold 
jobs paying a living wage. 

Society owes these victims of our in- 
dustrial society a certain degree of equal- 
ity in regard to their basic wage stand- 
ard. We must not permit industry to 
become parasitic, as it inevitably does if 
it pays such low wages that the commu- 
nity must make up the deficit between 
what it costs to live and what the wage 
earner is actually paid. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, UEFEVRE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
thoroughly interested in having the defi- 
nition of a retail establishment clarified. 
I have favored the last bill introduced 
by Mr. Lucas, H. R. 5894. It seems to 
me that everyone admits that the wage- 
hour-law was never intended to cover re- 
tail and service firms. Therefore, I see 
no reason why the Congress should have 
any objection to the spelling out of a 
clear-cut definition, so we who are in the 
retail business and interested in the wel- 
fare of small business s} ould not have 
any worries as to the interpretation of 
the law by the Administrator, whomever 
he may be. 

The present Fair Labor Standards Act 
was purely an experiment. If such a law 
is really necessary, it is up to us to im- 
prove it, based on the retailers exper- 
iences. As a retail dealer in building 
materials, including lumber, millwork, 
builders’ hardware, paints, and so forth, 
I can vouch for the fact that a sub- 
stantial part of our sales goes through 
the carpenter contractor, the painter, the 
mason, and the electrician. Except on 
rare occasions the materials are taken 
from stock and involve regular retail 
functions and services. There is no rea- 
son in the world why such sales should 
be classified as resale sales. I feel posi- 
tive that most of you, whether you were 
building a new house, remodeling your 
present home, or making repairs, would 
make your arrangements through a con- 
tractor and, therefore, the materials sold 
would not be made direct to you from the 
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retailer as a direct-to-consumer sale. In 
the trade such sales have always been 
recognized as retail. I believe the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, who, I understand, is a 
retail lumber dealer himself, has very 
emphatically said these are retail sales. 
Since the bulk of the sales of this nature 
go largely through contractors, it is es- 
sential that the term “resale” be clearly 
defined. This Mr. Lucas has satisfacto- 
rily done by his definition of resale“ 
namely “resale shall not include the sale 
of goods to be used in residential or farm 
building construction, repair, or main- 
tenance.” Another point showd be 
cleared up. There has been entirely too 
much confusion over the possible inter- 
pretation of a retail sale. Referring 
again to my own business, it has been 
said that if a local druggist ordered a 
1 by 10 pine board for a shelf in his 
drug store, that sale could be considered 
a nonretail sale since it went to the man’s 
place of business in industry. That same 
1 by 10 board ordered by the druggist 
delivered to his home would be a retail 
sale. How ridiculous it all seems, since 
this type of sale in the industry has al- 
ways been considered a retail sale. Iam 
sure every Member of the House wants 
these discrepancies cleared up. 

The establishment of a 65 cents mini- 
mum hour rate, as provided in the Lucas 
bill, also seems a better solution than the 
75 cents rigid provision in the Lesinski 
bill. Heaven knows all the retailers I 
have been talking about in our section 
of the country pay more than 75 cents 
per hour today. However, we have to 
look ahead. I do not care to be pessimis- 
tic but just suppose a real depression 
should set in. Cutting the number of 
employees would be about the first move 
the average small-business man would 
make in an effort to weather the storm. 
A wage rate connected with the consumer 
price index, as determined by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, would be the fair 
method of handling this problem, Any 
change would be geared to the cost of 
living. The 65 cents named in the Lucas 
bill is not a limitation on wages. It pro- 
vides a floor or wages of 65 cents per 
hour to January 1 and thereafter the 
minimum wage is to go up or down each 
year in accordance with the cost-of-liv- 
ing index. 

Ladies and gentlemen, remember this 
legislation affects a large sector of our 
population. This is not the time to put 
additional burdens on the retailers of 
America when we all are trying to de- 
liver our wares and services at the least 
possible cost. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Comes]. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, we are 
approaching the close of general debate. 
It will not be possible in the limited time 
that we necessarily have in the allot- 
ments that are made to us to go into the 
details of the pending measure or the 
substitute that wil! be offered. 

I want to discuss in a general sort of 
fashion some of its main provisions, and 
when we get into consideration of the 
bill under the 5-minute rule, I hope it 
will be possible for the Members to re- 
main on the floor and become familiar 
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with both the Lucas substitute and with 
the Lesinski bill, because certainly there 
is hardly any legislation that will be pro- 
posed in this Congress or any other that 
is fraught with so much potential effect 
upon the American people, the American 
Government, and even the world. 

There are differences of opinion among 
us as to the philosophy of minimum 
wages. There are some who sincerely 
believe that the providing of a minimum- 
wage level has nothing to do with the 
economy of the country. My own con- 
ception is that while these wages are up, 
unless we place a floor under them so as 
to permit their sagging under the impact 
of temporary slumps in business, we will 
sink into a depression that will make the 
last one look like child's play. 

Economists may philosophize about 
that all they please. I do not subscribe 
to Lord Keynes’ theory, which leaves me 
about as cold as a dog’s nose. About all 
the economics I learned I received from 
Adam Smith, and I did not learn too 
much from him, possibly because I was 
more or less a dullard. I did learn, how- 
ever, that there are two sources of wealth 
on earth—what God gives us in natural 
resources and what man adds to them by 
the labor of his brain and brawn. My 
philosophy, then, along that line is 
simple. 

I remember some facts, and I have 
been through some depressions in my 
day. One simple fact I remember is that 
in no time of low prices have I seen a 
happy people. 

In 1896, at the age of 7, I picked cotton 
for 35 cents a hundred pounds and you 
could buy bacon for 7 cents a pound and 
50 pounds of flour for 40 cents. But 
the people were not happy. In 1907 I 
worked in the sawmills in my section 10 
hours a day for $1.25. You could buy 
a pair of overalls for.60 cents and other 
commodities in kind. But were the peo- 
ple happy? No. Back in the thirties 
you could buy a beautiful piece of sliced 
bacon for 20 cents. But who had the 20 
cents? The bread lines and the soup 
kitchens in this country were feeding 
millions of our people who could not buy 
the surplus products that rotted in the 
bins and the storage places of this 
Nation. 

We have a $254,000,000,000 debt. Do 
we dare allow the purchasing power of 
the American people to sweep down? 
Yet we are faced with a proposal in the 
Lucas bill of tying the minimum wage 
onto the so-called living cost. What 
happens? The living cost goes down. 
You lower the wage. That being a big 
element in the cost of a manufactured 
product, the living cost goes down and 
the wage goes down, so you just start 
digging down and down until you hit the 
bottom of 50 cents, or whatever else is 
provided. That is all there is to that. 
Why a minimum wage at all? Because 
in time of slack purchasing it is natural 
that the manufacturer or the merchant 
or the other man will want to move his 
product. So, in order to do it, he wants 
to reduce the price, and with manufac- 
tured commodities the labor cost is the 
larger part of it. He begins then to 
lower his labor. But his competitor has 
to lower his labor to meet it. So they 
start, and when they both get to the 
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same labor level and the cost level, they 
are no better off than when they were 
up here. They both have to compete 
for the same market. So, I think the 
philosophy of the minimum wage is 
sound, but I will not have time to go into 
that. 

I want to just make a few general ob- 
servations and then yield for questions, 
because I have never seen so much mis- 
information put out both in the cloak- 
rooms and by the propaganda over the 
wire inspired by the lebbyists that infest 
this city as I have seen concerning this 
Lesinski bill. 

Now, that points up the first fact that 
this is an exceedingly complicated field 
of legislation. Statements innocently 
made here a while ago by my good friend, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Barven], and by the fine gentleman from 
Pennsylvania over there are completely 
beside the facts of the bill, because they 
do not understand it, 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COMBS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Will the gentle- 
man tell where I was incorrect? 

Mr. COMBS. I understood the gentle- 
man to say that there was a provision 
in the bill that authorized the Secretary 
of Labor or the Administrator to prose- 
cute and fine a man for violation of the 
rules. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I made no such 
statement, but it is true, if that is what 


the gentleman means. If you violate the 
law you are subject to penalties. The 
law says that. 


Mr. COMBS. The rule-making power 
granted in here is essentially to do the 
things you fellows for two days have 
preached ought to be done and that is to 
clear up the fog territory that has in- 
fested the administration of this law, 
and hounded those people who wanted 
to comply, 2s you say. But, what does 
this do? This says that clarifying reg- 
ulations may be made, Then there is 
incorporated in the bill, if you will read 
it, by reference, both the Administrative 
Procedure Act enacted by the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, and the portal-to-portal 
bills, both of which impose the statute 
of limitations, and the procedure act 
provides for a court review of any order 
made under that procedure system in 
which the administrator's findings will 
not be binding upon the court unless they 
are supported by substantial evidence. 
Furthermore, no prosecution for an of- 
fense under this law can be reached ex- 
cept for what? A wilful violation. Sec- 
ond, it is reached in court. Third, the 
court must find the man guilty and pre- 
scribe his penalty, and it can only pre- 
scribe a fine for a repeated wilful of- 
fender. What is wrong with that? 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COMBS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman says I 
did not know what I was talking about, 
but the gentleman admits that subsec- 
tion 2 on page 35 states, “any of the 
provisions of any regulation or order of 
the Secretary issued under section 11 
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(b).“ Isaid it carried a $10,000 fine and 
6 months in jail or both. Is that a cor- 
rect statement? The gentleman said I 
was incorrect. 

Mr. COMBS. That is like asking a 
man if he has quit whipping his wife. 
The words the gentleman read there are 
correct, but this is the meaning. In the 
first place, those are the criminal penal- 
ties prescribed that a court may inflict 
on the showing of willful violation. The 
first one is not subject to jail penalty at 
all. 

Mr. BARDEN. Is the gentleman ad- 
vocating leaving power in the Adminis- 
trator to pass criminal Jaws and incar- 
cerate and fine people for violating 
them? 

Mr. COMBS. When we get under the 
5-minute rule we will get back on this 
question. 

Mr. BARDEN. I would be glad to de- 
bate the gentleman on it under a 30- 
minute rule. 

Mr. COMBS. I would be glad to de- 
bate the gentleman under the hour rule 
or any other rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of the time to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

May I call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the language on page 36: 

No person shall be imprisoned under this 
subsection except for an offense committed 
after the conviction of such person for a 
prior offense under this subsection. 


Mr. COMBS. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COMBS. I cannot yield; I have 
only 5 minutes. When we get to talking 
about these rules the time slips by so 
rapidly. Let me make a few observa- 
tions, I can only make them generally. 
When we get under the 5-minute rule, 
let us have these things explained. 

A good deal has been said about work 
being done behind the scenes. It was 
not a question of the green dragon or 
the green hornet or some ghost. A 
number of us fellows scattered about the 
country, from the South, mainly, did 
work with some of the boys from the 
North in an effort to try te reach a com- 
mon agreement. There was no trading. 
Some little concessions, and they were 
exceedingly small and no more than the 
very minimum we thought we could seek, 
were granted to certain types of southern 
industry. 

Yesterday the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Brown] made the statement that 
he supposed the southerners traded the 
committee out of a lot. We did not. 

But I did have the privilege of working 
with a number of members of the com- 
mittee on this bill. I have never met 
finer gentlemen or dealt with more fair- 
minded men. What we have tried to 
bring in is an honest and a forthright 
bill. I do not tell you that the bill will 
work or that it is perfect. I can only 
tell you in my humble judgment, after 
3 months of trying to work out with great 
care with other Members certain provi- 
sions, that it is infinitely better than the 
existing law and infinitely better than 
anything that has been offered. 
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For example, the Lucas bill will leave 
no relief whatever to the merchants and 
the service institutions along the border 
lines of every State from Port Arthur to 
Texarkana, or any other city of the 
Nation located close to a State line. 

Under the 5-minute rule I hope the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT] 
will tell you about that. It will leave 
them to be continually harrassed and 
sued. They will have to keep records on 
every delivery across a State line to see 
whether it was 50 percent or not. Cer- 
tainly, that is just one of many omissions. 

Again we have exempted under that 
law these local-service institutions, such 
as laundries, restaurants, hotels, and 
many other retail establishments. Why 
limit it to those who have not over 25 
percent of wholesale? In order to bar 
from lifting the coverage from those 
large institutions that are engaged in 
wholesale operations in connection with 
textile mills and thousands of other big 
plants which to all intents and purposes 
are part of the larger plant. We have 
tried by careful language to make this 
bill fair to the employer and employee 
alike. Listen, my colleagues, too many 
laws have been passed that treated the 
employer as though he were to be singled 
out as some enemy of society. It is true 
that factories cannot operate without 
men to work in them, but there can be no 
factories for men to work in unless other 
men put their money into the factories 
depending on the faith and conscience 
and fairness of the American people. 

This bill is fair in the careful delineat- 
ing of the line of coverage. It puts in the 
Administrator the rule-making power, 
subject to review of the court, in order 
to make certain whether a man is cov- 
ered or not, and thus remove the shadow 
territory that the courts have created by 
the construction that these gentlemen 
have been complaining about. The only 
way we can figure this out, after weeks of 
working on the job, is now before you for 
your consideration. 

If you have a plan which you have 
figured out, why not tender it? I am 
astonished at my friends on the other 
Side of the aisle that they find them- 
selves here without any bill at all and 
without any constructive opposition to 
the Lesinski bill, but with a flank attack 
upon the bill tendered by the majority of 
the committee. I should like to ask the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania this ques- 
tion, if I may: 

Is it your plan to offer a substitute bill, 
or will you and your group and your com- 
mittee support the Lucas bill? 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
can only speak for myself. I am sup- 
porting the Lucas bill. 

Mr. COMBS. You do not know about 
your fellow-members on the committee? 

Mr. McCONNELL, It has not been 
made a party matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the so-called Lesinski bill, H. R. 5856, to 
provide for the amendment of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, is before 
us. I favor substituting H. R. 5894, the 
Lucas bill, for the said Lesinski bill. 

The choice is between the two bills. It 
is not a question of extending the cover- 
age or of raising the minimum wage, but 
I repeat that the choice is only between 
the two bills as to how many additional 
employees will be covered and as to how 
high the minimum wage will be increased. 
There are a number of reasons why I 
favor the Lucas bill. By interpretation 
the Fair Labor Standards Act has been 
expanded far beyond the intent of the 
original act. Clarifying legislation is es- 
sential. The Lucas bill supplies the clari- 
fication that is needed. On the other 
hand, the Lesinski bill not only encour- 
ages further expansion by interpretation, 
but confers unusual powers on the ad- 
ministration to make rules and regula- 
tions, a violation of which is punished 
by fine and imprisonment. 

It strikes me that a minimum wage 
based upon the cost of living is sound. 
A flexible provision is in order. When 
the costs of living advance, wages may 
advance. When the costs of living de- 
crease, wages May be reduced. The 
Lucas bill contains a flexible provision. 
The minimum wage is fixed at 65 cents, 
but if the costs of living decrease the rate 
may be reduced to 50 or 52% cents. 

There is substantially no extension in 
the coverage under the Lucas bill, while 
under the Lesinski bill the.coverage, espe- 
cially with respect to processing, local 
retailing and servicing establishments, is 
largely extended. In the Lucas bill re- 
tail lumber dealers, local laundries, and 
also small sawmills, are exempt. Under 
the terms of the Lucas bill the agricul- 
tural exemptions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act are continued and re- 
stricted. The operations of cotton gins 
is placed upon the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture rather than the Department of 
Labor. The agricultural exemptions 
have not been clarified as much as I could 
wish. Personally I think that cotton 
gins, oil mills, and cotton compresses 
should be exempt from both wages and 
hours, and that the administration of 
the agricultural exemptions, particularly 
with respect to cotton gins in the area 
of production, should be under the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and the Lucas bill 
so provides. 

I would like to see an amendment to 
modify the Walsh-Realey Act, but I must 
be realistic. I know of no reason why 
the labor costs under Government con- 
tracts should be different from the labor 
costs under private contracts. There 
should be no discrimination. However, 
it will be kept in mind that the Walsh- 
Healey Act can be modified by separate 
legislation. 

Because of the difference in the cost of 
living in the several States of the Union, 
because of differences in climate, because 
of differences in the accommodations 
furnished agricultural workers as com- 
pared with those furnished workers in 

industry, and because of the difference 
in agricultural, climatic, and other con- 
ditions, I have always advocated that the 
regulation of wages and hours is for the 
States rather than the Federal Govern- 
XCV— 701 
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ment. Of course there are exceptions in 

the matter of interstate commerce in- 

volving transportation and other large 
interstate activities, 

I urge that the Lucas bill be substituted 
for the Lesinski bill primarily because of 
its clarification of the existing Fair Labor 
Standards Act, of the continuance of the 
agricultural exemptions under the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and because the 
coverage is not materially extended, but 
reduced. In addition exemptions for re- 
tailers are clarified and exemptions for 
other small dealers are increased. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk will read. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr, Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and eighty-four Members are present, a 
quorum. 

REASONS WHY COMMITTEE BILL, H. R. 5856, 
PROVIDING FOR AN INCREASE TO 75 CENTS AN 
HOUR IN THE MINIMUM WAGE AND WHICH 
HAS BEEN APPROVED BY A MAJORITY OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, SHOULD 
BE ENACTED INTO LAW 
Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my re- 

marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened for nearly 4 hours to the de- 
bate on this minimum-wage bill now 
before us, Half of that time has been 
consumed by gentlemen who have at all 
times opposed any and all legislation 
that was in the furtherance of the cause 
of labor. 

I was amazed that some of these gen- 
tlemen would go to the extent that they 
have in an effort to prejudice the minds 
of the membership by making unjustifi- 
able and unwarranted statements which 
are not borne out by the facts or the 
provisions of this bill. 

COMMITTEE BILL CAREFULLY CONSIDERED 


I appreciate the fact that some gentle- 
men, who feel that treating the wage 
earner decently so he can provide ade- 
quately for his family, have adequately 
answered some of the arguments made 
by those desirous of emasculating the 
committee bill. I realize too that the 
committee bill is one which has been 
carefully considered by the Committee 
on Education and Labor, and which com- 
mittee, in its sincere desire to bring to 
the floor a bill which would receive ma- 
jority approval, consulted with the lead- 
ers of many sections of our country and 
agreed on the bill presently before us, 
namely, H. R. 5856. I understand that 
shortly the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
Lucas] will endeavor to sidetrack the 
committee bill for his bill which has not 
been considered by that committee and 
who sets himself up above the judgment 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor. e ‘ 


REPUBLICANS ALWAYS OPPOSE LABOR LEGISLATION 

I understand also, that many Republi- 
cans who always and at all times oppose 
legislation that is in the interest of the 
masses and labor, will I am sure, support 
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this substitute. These very Republicans 
did not have the courage or nerve to in- 
troduce a bill of their own or any pro- 
posal which would improve, if that is 
possible, the present Lesinski bill, which 
as I said before, has been debated these 
past 4 hours. Their sole purpose and 
aim is to scuttle and destroy the commit- 
tee bill. My Republican friends and 
some of the Dixiecrats do not hesitate, 
however, to vote millions of dollars for 
foreign labor, but when it comes to fair 
treatment for the American wage earner 
they are deaf and blind to their demands 
and appeals. 

I frankly do not think there are a 
half a dozen Members, with the excep- 
tion of the inner Republican coalition 
leaders that are familiar with Mr. Lucas’ 
bill because day before yesterday, he ad- 
vocated another bill but when the ma- 
jority of the members of the Committee 
on Education and Labor agreed on a 
compromise bill, eliminating some of the 
objectionable—to some gentlemen—pro- 
visions, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Lucas], not to be outdone, excluded these 
provisions from his bill also and made 
other changes which very few Members 
are familiar with. But the meaning of 
all this, Mr. Chairman, as I said before, 
is to destroy the committee bill, if 
possible. 

“LUCAS COMPARISON AND NAM” 


Yes, I received from the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Lucas] a copy of a 
so-called comparison of his bill to the 
committee bill. I wonder who aided and 
assisted in the preparation of this 12- 
page comparison? Is not it possibie that 
it is the work of experts of the highly 
paid National Association of Manufac- 
turers in conjunction with the Republi- 
can leaders—in fact, that is my candid 
and strong belief. My many years of 
experience familiarized me with the 
shrewd and underhand methods em- 
ployed by the Republicans in attempting 
to defeat American legislation that tends 
to aid, relieve, or bring about a decent 
minimum wage for the underpaid Amer- 
ican wage earner. 

FUTILE ATTEMPT OF MR. BARDEN 


The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. BARDEN] has tried to instill fear in 
the membership by quoting the provi- 
sions of the committee bili tha relate to 
the new power given to the Secretary of 
Labor and elso the penal provisions ef- 
fective on violation of this proposed bill; 
but he does not state that all of these 
provisions apply to second offenders and 
are not within the power of the Secretary 
of Labor, for such offenders have a right 
of appeal and due process through our 
courts. No, he would not mention that, 
but the gentleman from Texas, Judge 
Comes, I feel, has corrected the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, Mr. BARDEN’S 
views on this point, for the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN] at 
all times opposes every worth-while bill 
which might in the slightest degree aid 
and further the cause of labor. Is all 
this for the purpose of protecting the 
Republican carpet-bagger manufactur- 
ers who sold out their employees in the 
East and the West and moved to North 
Carolina and other Southern States, for 
the sole purpose of obtaining cheap 
labor? 
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WORTHLESS SLIDING SCALE 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Lucas] has embodied in his bill and lays 
great stress on the sliding-scale provision 
of his proposed substitute, which as I 
said on the floor yesterday, would mean 
nothing but uncertainty and confusion. 

In this connection I desire to insert a 
statement that came to me a few minutes 
ago on this point: 

PROPOSAL WOULD MAKE CONGRESS WAGE-CUTTING 
AGENCY 


A minimum wage tied to cost of living 
puts Congress into the business of wage cut- 
ting even if prices drop only a few percent. 
Employers who might not otherwise reduce 
wages will be encouraged to do so if the mini- 
mum wage goes down only a few cents, fol- 
lowing on a drop in the cost of living and 
blame the cut on the Government. Many 
employers who could legally have raised 
wages during the war hid behind the Gov- 
ernment; the inducement to do so again 
would be offered by this proposal. 

A minimum wage tied to the cost of living 
index is an open invitation by Government 
to employers to reduce wages in the lowest 
paid industries if prices drop even slightly. 
It gives Government sanction to wage cuts 
to workers who can least afford them. 


BUSINESS UNCERTAINTY AND INJUSTICE WILL 
RESULT IF MINIMUM WAGE TIED TO CHANGES 
IN COST OF LIVING 


Contracts will be uncertain. The mini- 
mum wage may rise during the life of a con- 
tract for manufacture taken during the latter 
part ot the year. What price shall the manu- 
facturer quote? Workers will be unemployed 
if the firm waits to see what the new mini- 
mum will be. 

Firms placing contracts may wait if it ap- 
pears that a reduction in the minimum will 
take place. Perhaps the principal can find a 
firm that will cut wages with a reduction in 
the minimum and quote a price a few cents 
a dozen lower. That may cause unemploy- 
ment among the workers where the buying 
organization normally placed its contracts. 

Reasonable stability is replaced by chronic 
instability and uncertainty. 


NO ANALOGY BETWEEN FARM PARITY PRICES AND 
MINIMUM WAGE TIED TO COST OF LIVING 

Changes in the parity price affect all pro- 
ducers of the particular farm product. A 
change in the minimum wage based on 
changes in the cost of living does not affect 
all wage and salary earners; it affects only 
those in the lowest-wage industries. (It is 
not proposed to tie the salaries of corpora- 
tion executives, for example, to changes in 
the cost of living, but only the incomes of 
the lowest paid wage earners.) 


TYING MINIMUM WAGE RATES TO CHANGES IN 
COST OF LIVING RUNS COUNTER TO COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING PRACTICE 
Workers and employers across the bar- 

gaining table have worked out wage prac- 
tices which have tended to give the lowest 
Wage earners the benefit of greater per- 
centage increases during periods when wage 
increases were obtainable, and, in reverse, 
to apply policies which gave greater protec- 
tion to workers in the lowest wage cate- 
gories, during depression periods. 

The proposal to adopt a policy which will 
encourage wage reductions for the lowest 
wage workers if the cost of living declines 
slightly runs counter to these practices. 


All of this sliding-scale talk is on the 
theory that the country may suffer the 
throes of a recession and the employers 
may not be able to pay a minimum of 75 
cents per hour or $30 per week, if the 
employees are employed the entire week. 

The Republicans, I am confident, would 
like to see a recession brought about so 
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that it could be used by them for political 
purposes notwithstanding the damage 
and harm that it would bring to our 
economy and to our country. No, they 
are not interested in the welfare of our 
great country, but uppermost in their 
heads is how to fool and mislead the 
American people in obtaining their votes 
to serve the vested interests and to ac- 
complish therefrom their selfish ends. 

CONTINUED PROSPERITY AND HEALTHY ECONOMIC 

CONDITIONS 


As a matter of fact, that great Re- 
publican National City Bank of New York 
stated in their recent Monthly Letter 
as follows: 

The business news during July has borne 
out indications that began to appear in June 
that the hand-to-mouth buying policies and 
reduction of inventories since the first of 
the year were clearing the way for an up- 
turn of demand in many lines, For the first 
time since the slump set in, buying in sub- 
stantial volume appeared in nonferrous 
metals, primary textiles, and various other 
industries, bringing firmer prices in nu- 
merous cases and a better feeling through- 
out business generally. 


The American Bankers Association 
told Senators there is no danger of a 
real depression, and that business is in 
fact showing a pick-up. 

In the Washington Evening Star of 
August 3, 1949, Mr. Earl R. Muir, presi- 
dent of the Louisville, Ky., Trust Co., 
said there can be no real depression 
when we have in the hands of millions 
of people some $175,000,000,000 in sav- 
ings and deposits. Weare going through 
a very fine period of readjustment. 

In this same connection, conditions 
cannot be too bad for witness the state- 
ment that appeared in the New York 
Times under date of August 7, 1949, rel- 
ative to the Chrysler Corp. profits—this 
is only one corporation, and many similar 
situations exist as I have pointed out 
from time to time in my remarks: 
FIFTY-THREE MILLION TWO HUNDRED AND 

TWENTY-TWO THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND 

FORTY-THREE DOLLARS IS CLEARED BY CHRYS- 

LER IN HALF YEAR 

A net profit of $53,222,843, equal to $6.12 
a share on 8,702,264 shares of capital stock, 
was reported yesterday by Chrysler Corp. for 
the first 6 months of the year. Included in 
the earnings are dividend payments from 
foreign subsidiaries of $13,080,524 accumu- 
lated from profits of prior years not hereto- 
fore available for transfer to this country. 
In the same period last year the company 
showed a profit of $35,786,010, or $4.11 a 
share, including $7,318,918 from foreign sub- 
sidiaries. 

Net sales for half year were $950,927,855, 
against $662,812,815, covering 573,289 cars 
and trucks, compared with 439,159 in 1948. 


In fact, all reports disclose that busi- 
ness and our general economic conditions 
are improving; that orders for manufac- 
tured products are increasing and even 
the professional and public short-selling 
manipulators are being put to rout, since 
this very week stock and bond prices are 
rising steadily because of these improved 
general conditions. We have nothing to 
fear. 0 : 

BARKING UP WRONG TREE 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I feel it is 
fair to state that the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Lucas] is barking up the 
wrong tree when he tries to play into the 
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Republican hands by discussing what 
might happen if and when a recession 
ever comes. 

ORGANIZED VERSUS UNORGANIZED LABOR 


Some of the gentlemen who are op- 
posed to this fair committee bill have 
been, as a rule, the same people who 
are opposed to labor organizations. This 
bill, let me point out, will not adversely 
affect labor organizations, for all organ- 
ized labor earns more than the measley 
75 cents minimum or $30 per week as 
provided for herein; rather it will aid and 
assist unorganized labor, many white- 
collar workers who receive less than 75 
cents per hour, and again, unfortunately, 
there are many hundreds of thousands ef 
them that find it impossible to make 
both ends meet in the most prosperous 
times and in the most prosperous coun- 
try in the history of the world. 

BE TRUE TO PARTY AND PLEDGES 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I find it 
hard to understand why men of supposed 
intelligence—and they must have some 
when they can be elected to this House— 
are devoid of any scintilla of justice, sym- 
pathy, and fairness to their fellow men, 
and that, further, they can be so untrue 
to their pledges and party under which 
label they hold seats in this body. This 
applies to the gentlemen on both sides. 

Mr. Chairman, I fervently hope that 
the Repo-Dixiecrat combination that un- 
fortunately has been formed and has 
existed for nearly 4 years will not suc- 
ceed in defeating this extremely meri- 
torious and fair bill that was reported, 
as I said, after many months of careful 
consideration by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

Mr. Chairman, though this bill has ex- 
cluded many of the provisions that 
should have been covered under a mini- 
mum-wage bill, I, nevertheless, support 
it vigorously because it is the best bill 
that we can secure, due to the unholy 
alliance, as I said, that exists on the part 
of the Republicans and the Dixiecrats. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1949.” 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment, which I send to 
the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lucas as a sub- 
stitute: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “That this act may be cited as the ‘Fair 
Labor Standards Amendments of 1949.’ 

“Sec. 2. The Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended (29 U. S. C. 201-219), is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“* Sec. 1. This act may be cited as the “Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1949.” 

“*Sec,-2. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that the existence, in industries engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce, of labor conditions detrimental 
to the maintenance of the minimum stand- 
ard of living necessary for health, efficiency, 
and general well-being of workers (1) causes 
commerce and the channels and instrumen- ` 
talities of commerce to be used to spread and 
perpetuate such labor conditions among the 
workers of the several States; (2) burdens 
commerce and the free flow of goods in 
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commerce; (3) constitutes an unfair method 
of competition in commerce; (4) leads to 
labor disputes burdening and obstructing 
commerce and the free flow of goods in com- 
merce; and (5) interferes with the orderly 
and fair marketing of goods in commerce. 
(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this act, through the exercise by Congress 
of its power to regulate commerce among the 
several States and with foreign nations, to 
correct and as rapidly as practicable to 
eliminate the conditions above referred to 
in such industries without substantially cur- 
tailing employment or earning power. 


“ * DEFINITIONS 


“*Sec. 3. As used in this act— 

“* (a) “Person” means an individual, part- 
nership, association, corporation, business 
trust, legal representative, or any organized 
group of persons. 

“*(b) “Commerce” means trade, com- 
merce, transportation, transmission, or com- 
munication among the several States or be- 
tween any State and any place outside 
thereof. 

„e “State” means any State of the 
United States or the District of Columbia or 
any Territory or possession of the United 
States. 

“*(d) “Employer” includes any person act- 
ing directly or indirectly in the interest of an 
employer in relation to an employee but shall 
not include the United States or any State 
or political subdivision of a State, or any 
labor organization (other than when acting 
as an employer), or anyone acting in the 
capacity of offlcer or agent of such labor 
organization. 

e) “Employee” includes any individual 
employed by an employer. 

“*(f) “Agriculture” includes farming in all 
its branches and among other things includes 
the cultivation and tillage of the soil, dairy- 
ing, the production, cultivation, growing, and 
harvesting of any agricultural or horticul- 
tural commodities (including commodities 
defined as agricultural commodities in sec- 
tion 15 (g) of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act, as amended), the raising of livestock, 
bees, fur-bearing animals, or poultry, and 
any practices (including any forestry or lum- 
bering operations) performed by a farmer or 
on a farm as an incident to or in conjunc- 
tion with such farming operations, includ- 
ing preparation for market, delivery to stor- 
age or to market or to carriers for transpor- 
tation to market. 

““(g) “Employ” includes to suffer or per- 
mit to work, 

„n) “Industry” means a trade, business, 
industry, or branch thereof, or group of in- 
dustries, in which individuals are gainfully 
employed. 

“*(1) “Goods” means goods (including 
ships and marine equipment), wares, prod- 
ucts, commodities, merchandise, or articles 
or subjects of commerce of any character, 
or any part or ingredient thereof, but does 
not include goods after their delivery into 
the actual physical possession of the ultimate 
consumer thereof other than a producer, 
manufacturer, or processor thereof. 

“*(j) “Produced” means produced, manu- 
factured, mined, handled, or in any other 
manner worked on in any State; and for the 
purposes of this act an employee shall be 
deemed to have been engaged in the produc- 
tion of goods if such employee was employed 
in prodveing, manufacturing, mining, han- 
dling, transporting, or in any other manner 
working on such goods, or in any closely 
related process or occupation indispensable 
to the production thereof, in any State. 

“‘(k) Sale“ or “sell” includes any sale, 
exchange, contract to sell, consignment for 
sale, shipment for sale, or other disposition. 

%%) “Resale” shall not include the sale 
of goods to be used in residential or farm 
building construction, repair, or main- 
tenance. 
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„m) “Oppressive child labor“ means a 
condition of employment under which (1) 
any employee under the age of 16 years is 
employed by an employer (other than a 
parent or a person standing in place of a 
parent employing his own child or a child in 
his custody under the age of 16 years in an 
occupation other than manufacturing or 


‘mining or other than an occupation found 


by the Administrator to be particularly haz- 
ardous for the employment of children be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18 years or detri- 
mental to their health or well-being) in any 
occupation, or (2) any employee between the 
ages of 16 and 18 years is employed by an 
employer in any occupation which the Ad- 
ministrator shall find and by order declare to 
be particularly hazardous for the employ- 
ment of children between such ages or detri- 
mental to their health or well-being; but op- 
pressive child labor shall not be deemed to 
exist by virtue of the employment in any oc- 
cupation of any person with respect to whom 
the employer shall have on file an unexpired 
certificate issued and held pursuant to reg- 
ulations of the Administrator certifying that 
such person is aboye the oppressive child- 
labor age. The Administrator shall provide 
by regulation or by order that the employ- 
ment of employees between the ages of 14 
and 16 years in occupations other than man- 
ufacturing and mining shall not be deemed 
to constitute oppressive child labor if and 
to the extent that the Administrator de- 
termines that such employment is confined 
to periods which will not interfere with 
their schooling and to conditions which will 
not interfere with their health and well- 
being. 

„n) “Wage” paid to any employee in- 
cludes the reasonable cost, as determined by 
the Administrator, to the employer of furn- 
ishing such employee with board, lodging, 
or other facilities, if such board, lodging, or 
other facilities are customarily furnished by 
such employer to his employees. 


“ ‘ADMINISTRATION 


“SEC, 4. (a) There is hereby created in 
the Department of Labor a Wage and Hour 
Division which shall be under the direction 
of an administrator, to be known as the 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division 
(in this act referred to as the “Adminis- 
trator”). The Administrator shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $15,000 
a year. 

“*(b) The Administrator may, subject to 
the civil-service laws, appoint such em- 
ployees as he deems necessary to Carry out 
his functions and duties under this act and 
shall fix their compensation in accordance 
with the Classification Act of 1923, as amend- 
ed. The Administrator may establish and 
utilize such regional, local, or other agencies, 
and utilize such voluntary and uncompen- 
sated services, as may from time to time be 
needed. Attorneys appointed under this sec- 
tion may appear for and represent the Ad- 
ministrator in any litigation, but all such 
litigation shall be subject to the direction 
and control of th? Attorney General. In the 
appointment, selection, classification, and 
promotion of officers and employees of the 
Administrator, no political test or qualifica- 
tion shall be permitted or given considera- 
tion, but all such appointments and promo- 
tions shall be given and made on the basis 
of merit and efficiency. 

“‘(c) The principal office of the Adminis- 
trator shall be in the District of Columbia, 
but he or his duly authorized representa- 
tive may exercise any or all of his powers 
in any place. 

“*(d) The Administrator shall submit an- 
nually in January a report to the Congress 


covering his activities for the preceding year 


and including such information, data, and 
recommendations for further legislation in 
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connection with the matters covered by this 
act as he may find advisable. 

“*(e) No provision of this act imposing 
any liability, disability, or punishment shall 
apply to any act done or omitted in good 
faith in conformity with any written regula- 
tion, order, or interpretation of the Admin- 
istrator or the Secretary of Agriculture, as 
the case may be, notwithstanding that such 
regulation, order, or interpretation may, after 
such act or omission, be amended or rescinded 
or determined by judicial authority to be 
invalid for any reason. 


“‘SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEES FOR PUERTO 
RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


“Sec, 5. (a) The Administrator shall as 
soon as practicable appoint a special industry 
committee to recommend the minimum rate 
or rates of wages to be paid under section 
6 to employees in Puerto Rico or the Virgin 
Islands, or in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, engaged in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce, or the Ad- 
ministrator may appoint separate industry 
committees to recommend the minimum 
rate or rates of wages to be paid under sec- 
tion 6 to employees therein engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce in particular industries. An in- 
dustry committee appointed under this sub- 
section shall be composed of residents of 
such island or islands where the employees 
with respect to whom such committee was 
appointed are employed and residents of the 
United States outside of Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands, In determining the 
minimum rate or rates of wages to be paid, 
and in determining classifications, such in- 
dustry committees and the Administrator 
shall be subject to the provisions of section 8. 

“*(b) An industry committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the Administrator without regard 
to any other provisions of law regarding the 
appointment and compensation of employees 
of the United States. It shall include a num- 
ber of disinterested persons representing the 
public, one of whom the Administrator shall 
designate as chairman, a like number of 
persons representing employers in the in- 
dustry, and a like number representing em- 
ployees in the industry. In the appoint- 
ment of the persons representing each group, 
the Administrator shall give due regard to 
the geographical regions in which the in- 
dustry is carried on. . 

e) Two-thirds of the members of an in- 
dustry committee shall constitute a quorum, 
and the decision of the committee shall re- 
quire a vote of not less than a majority of 
all its members. Members of an industry 
committee shall receive as compensation for 
their services a reasonable per diem, which 
the Administrator shall by rules and regula- 
tions prescribe, for each day actually spent 
in the work of the committee, and shall in 
addition be reimbursed for their necessary 
traveling and other expenses. The Admin- 
istrator shall furnish the committee with 
adequate legal, stenographic, clerical, and 
other assistance, and shall by rules and regu- 
lations prescribe the procedure to be followed 
by the committee, 

„d) The Administrator shall submit to 
an industry committee from time to time 
such data as he may have available on the 
matters referred to it, and shall cause to be 
brought before it in connection with such 
matters any witnesses whom he deems ma- 
terial. An industry committee may sum- 
mon other witnesses or call upon the Ad- 
ministrator to furnish additional informa- 
tion to aid it in its deliberations. 


“ ‘MINIMUM WAGES 


“ ‘SEC, 6, (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this act, every employer shall pay to each 


-of his employees who is engaged in commerce 


or in the production of goods for commerce 
wages at the following rates: 
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“*(1) Until and including December 31, 
1949, not less than 65 cents an hour, 

2) For each calendar year after 1949, 
not less than the rate prescribed for such 
year in the applicable order of the Adminis- 
trator determined and issued as follows: On 
or before the 10th day of December 1949 and 
on or before the 10th day of December of 
each calendar year thereafter, the Adminis- 
trator shall (A) ascertain the rate, computed 
to the nearest tenth of a cent, which bears 
the same ratio to 65 cents an hour as the 
average “Consumer Price Index for Moderate- 
Income Families in Large Cities” (as deter- 
mined and published by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics) for the 12-month period end- 
ing October 15 of such calendar year bears 
to the average “Consumer Price Index for 
Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities” 
(as determined and published by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics) for the 12-month 
period ending October 15, 1948; and (B) is- 
sue an order prescribing as the minimum 
hourly wage rate for the immediately suc- 
ceeding calendar year the rate so ascertained 
(adjusted to the nearest cent): Provided, 
That in no event shall the minimum hourly 
wage prescribed by the Administrator be less 
than 50 cents an hour. 

“*(3) If such employee is a home worker 
in Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands, not 
less than the minimum piece rate prescribed 
by regulation or order; or, if no such mini- 
mum piece rate is in effect, any piece rate 
adopted by such employer which shall yield, 
to the proportion or class of employees pre- 
scribed by regulation or order, not less than 
the applicable minimum hourly wage rate. 
Such minimum piece rates or employer piece 
rates shall be commensurate with, and shall 
be paid in lieu of, the minimum hourly wage 
rate applicable under the provisions of this 
section. The Administrator, or his author- 
ized representative, shall have power to make 
such regulations or orders as are necessary 
or appropriate to carry out any of the pro- 
visions of this paragraph, including the power 
without limiting the generality of the fore- 
going, to define any operation or occupation 
which is performed by such home-work em- 
ployees in Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands; 
to establish minimum piece rates for any 
operation or occupation so defined; to pre- 
scribe the method and procedure for ascer- 
taining and promulgating minimum piece 
rates; to prescribe standards for employer 
piece rates, including the proportion or class 
of employees who shall receive not less than 
the minimum hourly wage rate; to define 
the term “home worker“; and to prescribe 
the conditions under which employers, 
agents, contractors, and subcontractors shall 
cause goods to be produced by home workers. 

“*(b) The provisions of paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of subsection (a) of this section shall be 
superseded in the case of any employee in 
Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands engaged 
in commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce only for so long as and insofar 
as such employee is covered by a wage order 
heretofore or hereafter issued by the Ad- 
ministrator pursuant to the recommenda- 
tions of a special industry committee ap- 
pointed pursuant to section 5: Provided, 
That the wage order in effect prior to the 
effective date of this act for any industry in 
Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands shall apply 
to every employee in such industry covered 
by subsection (a) of this section until super- 
seded by a wage order hereafter issued pur- 
suant to the recommendations of a special 
industry committee appointed pursuant to 
section 5. 

“ MAXIMUM HOURS 


“ ‘SEC. 7. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this section, no employer shall employ any 
of his employees who is engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce 
for a workweek longer than 40 hours, unless 
such employee receives compensation for his 
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employment in excess of the hours above 
specified at a rate not less than one and 
one-half times the regular rate at which he 
is employed. 

“*(b) No employer shall be deemed to have 
violated subsection (a) by employing any 
employee for a workweek in excess of that 
specified in such subsection without paying 
the compensation for overtime employment 
prescribed therein if such employee is so 
employed 

“*(1) in pursuance of an agreement, made 
as a result of collective bargaining by rep- 
resentatives of employees certified as bona 
fide by the National Labor Relations Board, 
which provides that no employee shall be 
employed more than 1,040 hours during any 
period of 26 consecutive weeks; or 

“*(2) in pursuance of an agreement, made 
as result of collective bargaining by repre- 
sentatives of employees certified as bona fide 
by the National Labor Relations Board, which 
provides that during a specified period of 
52 consecutive weeks the employee shall be 
employed not more than 2,240 hours and shall 
be guaranteed not less than 1,840 hours (or 
not less than 46 weeks at the normal number 
of hours worked per week, but not less than 
30 hours per week) and not more than 2,080 
hours of employment for which he shall re- 
ceive compensation for all hours guaranteed 
or worked at rates not less than those ap- 
Plicable under the agreement to the work 
performed and for all hours in excess of the 
guaranty which are also in excess of 40 hours 
in the workweek or 2,080 in such period at 
rates not less than one and one-half times 
the regular rate at which he is employed; or 

“*(3) for a period or periods of not more 
than 14 workweeks in the aggregate in the 
calendar year in any industry found by the 
Administrator to be of a seasonal nature, 


and if such employee receives compensation 
for employment in excess of 12 hours in any 
workday, or for employment in excess of 
56 hours in any workweek, as the case may 
be, at a rate not less than one and one-half 
times the regular rate at which he is em- 
ployed. 

“*(c) In the case of an employer engaged 
in the first processing of milk, buttermilk, 
whey, skimmed milk, or cream into dairy 
products, or in the ginning and compressing 
cotton, or in the processing of cottonseed, 
or in the processing of sugar beets, sugar- 
beet molasses, sugarcane, or maple sap, into 
sugar (but not refined sugar) or into sirup, 
the provisions of subsection (a) shall not 
apply to his employees in any place of em- 
ployment where he is so engaged; and in the 
case of an employer engaged in the first proc- 
essing of, or in canning or packing, perish- 
able or seasonal fresh fruits or vegetables, 
or in the first processing, within the area of 
production (as defined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture), of any agricultural or horti- 
cultural commodity during seasonal opera- 
tions, or in handling, slaughtering, or dress- 
ing poultry or livestock, the provisions of 
subsection (a), during a period or periods of 
not more than 14 workweeks in the aggregate 
in any calendar year, shall not apply to his 
employees in any place of employment where 
he is so engaged. 

„d) As used in this section the “regular 
rate” at which an employee is employed 
shall be deemed to include all remuneration 
for employment paid to, or on behalf of, the 
employee, but shall not be deemed to in- 
clude— 

1) sums paid as gifts; payments in the 
nature of gifts made at Christmas time or on 
other special occasions, as a reward for serv- 
ice, the amounts of which are not measured 
by or dependent on hours worked, produc- 
tion, or efficiency; 

“*(2) payments made for occasional pe- 
rlods when no work is performed due to vaca- 
tion, holiday, illness, failure of the employer 
to provide sufficient work, or other similar 
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cause; reasonable payments for traveling ex- 
penses, or other expenses, incurred by an 
employee in the furtherance of his employ- 
er’s interests and properly reimbursable by 
the employer; and other similar payments to 
an employee which are not made as compen- 
sation for his hours of employment; 

* (3) sums paid in recognition of services 
performed during a given period if either, (a) 
both the fact that payment is to be made and 
the amount of the payment are determined 
at the sole discretion of the employer at or 
near the end of the period and not pursuant 
to any prior contract, agreement, or promise 
causing the employee to expect such pay- 
ments regularly; or (b) the payments are 
made pursuant to a bona fide profit-sharing 
plan or trust, to the extent to which the 
amounts paid to the employee are deter- 
mined without regard to hours of work, pro- 
duction, or efficiency; or (c) the payments 
are talent fees paid to performers, including 
announcers, on radio and television pro- 
grams; 

“*(4) contributions irrevocably made by 
an employer to a trustee or third person 
pursuant to a bona fide plan for providing 
old-age, retirement, life, accident, or health 
insurance or similar benefits for employees; 

“*(5) extra compensation provided by a 
premium rate paid for certain hours worked 
by the employee in any day or workweek 
because such hours are hours worked in ex- 
cess of 8 in a day or 40 in a workweek or in 
excess of the employee’s normal working 
hours or regular working hours, as the case 
may be; 

“*(6) extra compensation provided by a 
premium rate paid for work by the employee 
on Saturdays, Sundays, holidays, or regular 
days of rest, or on the sixth or seventh day of 
the workweek, where such premium rate is 
not less than one and one-half times the 
rate established in good faith for like work 
performed in nonovertime hours on other 
days; or 

„%) extra compensation provided by a 
premium rate paid to the employee, in pur- 
suance of an applicable employment contract 
or collective-bargaining agreement, for work 
outside of the hours established in good faith 
by the contract or agreement as the basic, 
normal, or regular workday (not exceeding 
8 hours) or workweek (not exceeding 40 
hours), where such premium rate is not 
less than one and one-half times the rate 
established in good faith by the contract or 
agreement for like work performed during 
such workday or workweek. 

e) No employer shall be deemed to have 
violated subsection (a) by employing any 
employee for a workweek in excess of 40 - 
hours if such employee is employed pur- 
suant to a bona fide individual contract, or 
pursuant to an agreement made as a result 
of collective bargaining by representatives of 
employees, if the duties of such employee ne- 
cessitate irregular hours of work, and the 
contract or agreement (1) specifies a regu- 
lar rate of pay of not less than the minimum 
hourly rate provided in section 6 (a) and 
compensation at not less than one and one- 
half times such rate for all hours worked in 
excess of 40 in any workweek and (2) pro- 
vides a weekly guaranty of pay for not more 
than 60 hours based on the rates so specified. 

“*(f) No employer shall be deemed to have 
violated subsection (a) by employing any 
employee for a workweek in excess of 40 
hours if, pursuant to an agreement or under- 
standing arrived at between the employer 
and the employee before performance of the 
work, the amount paid to the employee for 
such employment in excess of 40 hours— 

1) in the case of an employee employed 
at piece rates, is computed at piece rates not 
less than one and one-half times the bona 
fide piece rates applicable to the same work 
when performed during nonovertime hours; 
or 
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“*(2) in the case of an employee perform- 
ing two or more kinds of work for which 
different hourly or piece rates have been 
established, is computed at rates not less 
than one and one-half times such bona fide 
rates applicable to the same work when 
performed during nonovertime hours; 
and if (i) the employee’s average hourly 
earnings for the workweek exclusive of pay- 
ments described in paragraphs (1) through 
(7) of subsection (d) are not less than the 
minimum hourly rate required by applicable 
law, and (ii) extra overtime compensation 
is properly computed and paid on other 
forms of additional pay required to be in- 
cluded in computing the regular rate. 

„g) Extra compensation paid as described 
in paragraphs (5), (6), and (7) of subsection 
(d) shall be creditable toward overtime com- 
pensation payable pursuant to this section. 


“ "WAGE ORDERS IN PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


“ ‘Sec. 8. (a) The policy of ais act with re- 
spect to industries in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce is to 
reach as rapidly as is economically feasible 
without substantially curtailing employment 
the objective of a minimum wage as pre- 
scribed pursuant to paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 6 (a) in each such industry. The Ad- 
ministrator shall from time to time convene 
an industry committee or committees, ap- 
pointed pursuant to section 5, and any such 
industry committee shall from time to time 
recommend the minimum rate or rates of 
wages to be paid under section 6 by employ- 
ers in Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands, or 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce in any such industry or 
classifications therein. 

„u) Upon the convening of any such 
industry committee, the Administrator shall 
refer to it the question of the minimum- 
wage rate or rates to be fixed for such indus- 
try. The industry committee shall investigate 
conditions in the industry and the commit- 
tee, or any authorized subcommittee thereof, 
may hear such witnesses and receive such 
evidence as may be necessary or appropriate 
to enable the committee to perform its duties 
and functions under this act. The commit- 
tee shall recommend to the Administrator 
the highest minimum-wage rates for the 
industry which it determines, having due 
regard to economic and competitive condi- 
tions, will not substantially curtail employ- 
ment in the industry, and will not give any 
industry in Puerto Rico or in the Virgin 
Islands a competitive advantage over any 
industry ix the United States outside of 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

„e) The industry committee shall rec- 
ommend such reasonable classifications with- 
in any industry as it determines to be nec- 
essary for the purpose of fixing for each 
classification within such industry the high- 
est minimum-wage rate (not in excess of 
that prescribed pursuant to paragraph (2) 
of section 6 (a)) which (1) will not sub- 
stantially curtail employment in such clas- 
sification and (2) will not give a competitive 
advantage to any group in the industry, and 
shall recommend for each classification in the 
industry the highest minimum-wage rate 
which the committee determines will not 
substantially curtail employment in such 
classification. In determining whether such 
classifications should be made in any in- 
dustry, in making such classifications, and 
in determining the minimum-wage rates for 
such classifications, no classifications shall 
be made, and no minimum-wage rate shall 
be fixed, solely on a regional basis, but the 
industry committee and the Administrator 
shall consider among other relevant factors 
the following: 

“*(1) Competitive condition as affected by 
transportation, living, and production costs. 
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“ (2) The wages established for work of 
like or comparable character by collective 
labor agreements negotiated between em- 
ployers and employees by representatives of 
their own choosing. 

“*(3) The wages paid for work of like or 
comparable character by employers who vol- 
untarily maintain minimum-wage stand- 
ards in the industry. 


No classification shall be made under this 
section on the basis of age or sex. 

„d) The industry committee shall file 
with the Administrator a report containing 
its recommendations with respect to the mat- 
ters referred to it. Upon the filing of such 
report, the Administrator, after due notice to 
interested persons, and giving them an op- 
portunity to be heard, shall by order ap- 
prove and carry into effect the recommenda- 
tions contained in such report, if he finds 
that the recommendations are made in ac- 
cordance with law, are supported by the evi- 
dence adduced at the hearing, and, taking 
into consideration the same factors as are 
required to be considered by the industry 
committee, will carry out the purposes of 
this section; otherwise he shall disapprove 
such recommendations. If the Administra- 
tor disapproves such recommendations, he 
shall again refer the matter to such com- 
mittee, or to another industry committee for 
such industry (which he may appoint for 
such purpose), for further consideration and 
recommendations. 

““(e) Orders issued under this section shall 
define the industries and classifications 
therein to which they are to apply, and shall 
contain such terms and conditions as the 
Administrator finds necessary to carry out 
the purposes of such orders, to prevent the 
circumvention or evasion thereof, and to 
safeguard the minimum-wage rates estab- 
lished therein. No such order shall take 
effect until after due notice is given of the 
issuance thereof by publication in the Fed- 
aral Register and by such other means as the 
Administrator deems reasonably calculated 
to give to interested persons general notice 
of such issuance. 

““(f) Due notice of any hearing provided 
for in this section shall be given by publica- 
tion in the Federal Register and by such 
other means as the Administrator deems rea- 
sonably calculated to give general notice to 
interested persons. 

“ “ATTENDANCE OF WITNESSES 

“Sec. 9. For the purpose of any hearing or 
investigation provided for in this act, the 
provisions of sections 9 and 10 (relating to 
the attendance of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of books, papers, and documents) of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act of September 
16, 1914, as amended (U. 8. C., 1946 edition, 
title 15, secs. 49 and 50), are hereby made 
applicable to the jurisdiction, powers, and 
duties of the Administrator and the industry 
committees, 

“COURT REVIEW 

“Sec. 10. (a) Any person aggrieved by an 
order of the Administrator issued under sec- 
tion 8 may obtain a review of such order in 
the United States court of appeals for any 
circuit wherein such person resides or has 
his principal place of business, or in the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia circuit, by filing in such 
court, within 60 days after the entry of such 
order, a written petition praying that the 
order of the Administrator be modified or 
set aside in whole or in part. A copy of such 
petition shall forthwith be served upon the 
Administrator, and thereupon the Adminis- 
trator shall certify and file in the court a 
transcript of the record upon which the 
order complained of was entered. Upon the 
filing of such transcript such court shall have 
exclusive jurisdiction to affirm, modify, or set 
aside such order in whole or in part, so far 
as it is applicable to the petitioner. The re- 
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view by the court shall be limited to ques- 
tions of law, and findings of fact by the 
Administrator when supported by a prepon- 
derance of the evidence shall be conclusive. 
No objection to the order of the Adminis- 
trator shall be considered by the court unless 
such objection shall have been urged before 
the Administrator or unless there were rea- 
sonable grounds for failure so to do. If ap- 
plication is made to the court for leave to 
adduce additional evidence, and it is shown 
to the satisfaction of the court that such 
additional evidence may materially affect the 
result of the proceeding and that there were 
reasonable grounds for failure to adduce such 
evidence in the proceeding before the Ad- 
ministrator, the court may order such addi- 
tional evidence to be taken before the Ad- 
ministrator and to be adduced upon the 
hearing in such manner and upon such terms 
and conditions as to the court may seem 
proper. The Administrator may modify his 
findings by reason of the additional evidence 
so taken, and shall file with the court such 
modified or new findings which if supported 
by a preponderance of the evidenze shall be 
conclusive, and shall also file his recom- 
mendation, if any, for the modification or 
setting aside of the original order. The 
judgment and decree of the court shall be 
final, subject to review by the Supreme Court 
of the United States upon certiorari or certifi- 
cation as provided in title 28, Unitec States 
Code, section 1254. 

“*(b) The commencement of proceedings 
under subsection (a) shall not, unless 
specifically ordered by the court, operate as a 
stay of the Administrator's order. The court 
shall not grant any stay of the order unless 
the person complaining of such order shall 
file in court an undertaking with a surety or 
sureties satisfactory to the court for the pay- 
ment to the employees affected by the order, 
in the event such order is affirmed, of the 
amount by which the compensation such 
employees are entitled to receive under the 
order exceeds the compensation they ac- 
tually receive while such stay is in effect. 

“ “INVESTIGATIONS, INSPECTIONS, AND RECORDS 

“ ‘Sec. 11. (a) The Administrator or his 
designated representatives may investigate 
and gather data regarding the wages, hours, 
employment of minors and other condi- 
tions, and practices of employment in any 
industry subject to this act, and may enter 
and inspect such places and such records 


(and make such transcriptions thereof), 


question such employees, and investigate 
such facts, conditions, practices, or mat- 
ters as he may deem necessary or appro- 
priate to determine whether any person 
has violated any provision of this act, or 
which may aid in the enforcement of the 
provisions of this act. The Administrator 
shall utilize the bureaus and divisions of the - 
Department of Labor for all the investiga- 
tions and inspections necessary under this 
section. The Administrator shall bring all 
actions under section 17 to restrain viola- 
tions of this act. 

“*(b) With the consent and cooperation of 
State agencies charged with the administra- 
tion of State labor laws, the Administrator 
may, for the purpose of carrying out his func- 
tions and duties under this act, utilize the 
services of State and local agencies and their 
employees and, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, may reimburse such State 
and local agencies and their employees for 
services rendered for such purposes. 

„e) Every employer subject to any provi- 
sion of this act or of any order issued under 
this act shall make, keep, and preserve such 
records of the persons employed by him 
and of the wages, hours, and other conditions 
and practices of employment maintained by 
him, and shall preserve such records for such 
periods of time, and shali make such reports 
therefrom to the Administrator as he shall 
prescribe by regulation or order as necessary 
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or appropriate for the enforcement of the 
provisions of this act or the regulations or 
orders thereunder. 


“ 'CHILD-LABOR PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 12. (a) No producer, manufacturer, 
or dealer shall ship or deliver for shipment 
in commerce any goods produced in an es- 
tablishment situated in the United States 
in or about which within 30 days prior to 
the removal of such goods therefrom any 
oppressive child labor has been employed: 
Provided, That any such shipment or deliy- 
ery for shipment of such goods by a pur- 
chaser who acquired them after such oppres- 
sive child labor has been employed shall not 
be deemed prohibited by this subsection if 
such purchaser proves that he was without 
knowledge of the employment of such op- 
pressive child labor, and acted in good faith 
in reliance on written assurance from the 
producer, manufacturer, or dealer that the 
goods were produced in compliance with the 
child-labor provisions of the act: And pro- 
vided further, That a prosecution and con- 
viction of a defendant for the shipment or 
delivery for shipment of any goods under the 
conditions herein prohibited shall be a bar 
to any further prosecution against the same 
defendant for shipments or deliveries for 
shipment of any such goods before the be- 
ginning of said prosecution. 

b) No employer shall employ any op- 
pressive child labor in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, 


“ “EXEMPTIONS 


“‘Sec. 13. (a) The provisions of sections 
6 and 7 shall not apply with respect to (1) 
any employee employed in a bona fide execu- 
tive, administrative, profession, or local re- 
tailing capacity, or in the capacity of outside 
salesman (as such terms are defined and de- 
limited by regulations of the Administrator) ; 
or (2) any employee employed by any retail 
or service establishment, more than 50 per- 
cent of which establishment's annual dollar 
volume of sales of goods or services is made 
within the State in which the establishment 
is located. A “retail or service establishment” 
shall mean an establishment 75 percent of 
whose annual dollar volume of sales of goods 
or services (or of both) is not for resale and 
is recognized as retail sales or services in the 
particular industry; or (3) any employee em- 
ployed by any establishment engaged in 
laundering, cleaning, or repairing clothing or 
fabrics, more than 50 percent of which es- 
tablishment’s annual dollar volume of sales 
of such services is made within the State 
in which the establishment is located, pro- 
vided that 75 percent of such establishment’s 
annual dollar volume of sales of such serv- 
ices is made to customers who are not en- 
gaged in a mining, manufacturing, transpor- 
tation, or communications business; or (4) 
any employee employed by an establishment 
which qualifies as a retail establishment un- 
der paragraph (2) of this subsection and is 
recognized as a retail establishment in the 
particular industry notwithstanding that 
such establishment makes or processes the 
goods that it sells; or (5) any employee em- 
ployed as a seaman; or (6) any employee em- 
ployed in the catching, taking, harvesting, 
cultivating, or farming of any kind of fish, 
shellfish, crustacea, sponges, seaweeds, or 
other aquatic forms of animal and vegetable 
life, including the going to and returning 
from work and including employment in the 
loading, unloading, or packing of such prod- 
ucts for shipment or in propagating, process- 
ing, marketing, freezing, canning, curing, 
storing, or distributing the above products 
or byproducts thereof; or (7) any employee 
employed in agriculture; or (8) any employee 
to the extent that such employee is exempted 
by regulations or orders of the Administra- 
tor issued under section 14; or (9) any em- 
ployee employed in connection with the pub- 
lication of any weekly or semiweekly news- 
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paper with a circulation of less than 5,000, 
the major part of which circulation is within 
the county where printed and published or 
counties contiguous thereto; or (10) any 
employee of a street, suburban, or interur- 
ban electric railway, or local trolley or motor- 
bus carrier, not included in other exemptions 
contained in this section; or (11) any in- 
dividual employed within the area of pro- 
duction (as defined by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture), engaged in handling, packing, 
storing, ginning, compressing, pasteurizing, 
drying, preparing in their raw or natural 
state, or canning of agricultural or horticul- 
tural commodities for market, or in making 
cheese or butter or other dairy products; 
or (12) any switchboard operator employed 
in a public-telephone exchange which has 
less than 750 stations; or (13) any employee 
of an employer engaged in the business of 
operating taxicabs; or (14) any employee or 
proprietor in a retail or service establishment 
as defined in paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion, with respect to whom the provisions of 
sections 6 and 7 would not otherwise apply, 
engaged in handling telegraphic messages 
for the public under an agency or contract 
arrangement with a telegraph company where 
the telegraph message revenue of such agency 
does not exceed $500 a month; or (15) any 
employee employed in planting or tending 
trees, cruising, surveying, or felling timber, 
or in preparing, processing, or transporting 
logs or other forestry products, prior to the 
completion of the processing thereof in and 
about a sawmill, if the number of employees 
employed by his employer in forestry or lum- 
bering operations does not exceed 12; or (16) 
any employee employed in connection with 
the operation or maintenance of ditches, 
canals, reservoirs, or waterways, not owned 
or operated for profit, and which are used 
exclusively for supply and storing of water 
for agricultural purposes. 

„h) The provisions of section 7 shall not 
apply with respect to (1) any employee with 
respect to whom the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has power to establish qualifi- 
cations and maximum hours of service pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 204 of the 
Motor Carrier Act, 1935; or (2) any employee 
of an employer subject to the provisions of 
part I of the Interstate Commerce Act; or 
(3) any employee of a carrier by air subject 
to the provisions of title II of the Railway 
Labor Act. 

„e) The provisions of section 12 relat- 
ing to child labor shall not apply with respect 
to any employee employed in agriculture 
while not legally required to attend school 
or to any child employed as an actor or per- 
former in motion pictures or theatrical pro- 
ductions or in radio or television productions. 


“ ‘LEARNERS, APPRENTICES, AND HANDICAPPED 
WORKERS 


“ ‘Sec. 14. The Administrator, to the extent 
necessary in order to prevent curtailment of 
opportunities for employment, shall by regu- 
lations or by orders provide for (1) the em- 
ployment of learners, of apprentices, and of 
messengers employed exclusively in deliver- 
ing letters and messages, under special cer- 
tificates issued pursuant to regulations of 
the Administrator, at such wages lower than 
the minimum wage applicable under section 
6 and subject to such limitations as to time, 
number, proportion, and length of service 
as the Administrator shall prescribe; and (2) 
the employment of individuals whose earn- 
ing capacity is impaired by age or physical 
or mental deficiency or injury, under special 
certificates issued by the Administrator, at 
such wages lower than the minimum wage 
applicable under section 6 and for such period 
as shall be fixed in such certificates. 


“ ‘PROHIBITED ACTS 
“See. 15. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person— 
1) to transport, offer for transportation, 
ship, deliver, or sell in commerce, or to ship, 
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deliver, or sell with knowledge that ship- 
ment or delivery or sale thereof in com- 
merce is intended, any goods in the produc- 
tion of which any employee was employed in 
violation of section 6 or section 7, or in viola- 
tion of any regulation or order of the Admin- 
istrator issued under section 14; except that 
any such transportation, offer, shipment, de- 
livery, or sale of such goods by a purchaser 
who acquired them after such violation oc- 
curred shall not be deemed unlawful if such 
purchaser proves that he was without knowl- 
edge of such violation, and acted in good 
faith in reliance on written assurance from 
the producer that the goods were produced 
in compliance with the requirements of the 
act, and no provision of this act shall impose 
any liability upon any common carrier for 
the transportation in commerce in the regu- 
lar course of its business of any goods not 
produced by such common carrier, and no 
provision of this act shall excuse any com- 
mon carrier from its obligation to accept any 
goods for transportation; 

“*(2) to violate any of the provisions of 
section 6 or section 7, or any of the pro- 
visions of any regulation or order of the 
Administrator issued under section 14; 

“*(3) to discharge or in any other man- 
ner discriminate against any employee be- 
cause such employee has filed any complaint 
or instituted or caused to be instituted any 
proceeding under or related to this act, or 
has testified or is about to testify in any 
such proceeding, or has served cr is about 
to serve on an industry committee; 

“*(4) to violate any of the provisions of 
section 12; 

“*(5) to violate any of the provisions of 
section 11 (c), or to make any statement, 
report, or record filed or kept pursuant to 
the provisions of such section or of any 
regulation or order thereunder, knowing such 
statement, report, or record to be false in a 
material respect. 

“*(b) For the purposes of subsection (a) 
(1) proof that any employee was employed 
in any place of employment where goods 
shipped or sold in commerce were produced, 
within 90 days prior to the removal of the 
goods from such place of employment, shall 
be prima facie evidence that such employee 
was engaged in the production of such goods, 


“ ‘PENALTIES 


“ ‘Sec. 16. (a) Any person who willfully 
violates any of the provisions of section 15 
shall upon conviction thereof be subject to 
a fine of not more than $10,000, or to im- 
prisonment for not more than 6 months, or 
both. No person shall be imprisoned under 
this subsection except for an offense com- 
mitted after the conviction of such person 
for a prior offense under this subsection. 

“*(b) Any employer who violates the pro- 
visions of section 6 or section 7 of this act 
shall be liable to the employee or employees 
affected in the amount of their unpaid min- 
imum wages, or their unpaid overtime com- 
pensation, as the case may be, and in an 
additional equal amount as liquidated dam- 
ages. Action to recover such liability may 
be maintained in any court of competent 
jurisdiction by any one or more employees 
for and in behalf of himself or themselves 
and other employees similarly situated. No 
employee shall be a party plaintiff to any 
such action unless he gives his consent in 
writing to become such a party and such 
consent is filed in the court in which such 
action is brought. The court in such action 
shall, in addition to any judgment awarded 
to the plaintiff or plaintiffs, allow a reason- 
able attorney's fee to be paid by the de- 
fendant, and costs of the action. 

e) The Administrator is authorized to 
supervise the payment of the unpaid mini- 
mum wages or the unpaid overtime com- 
pensation owing to any employee or em- 
ployees under section 6 or section 7 of this 
act, and the agreement of any employee to 
accept such payment shall upon payment in 
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full constitute a waiver by such employee 
of any right he may have under subsection 
(b) of this section to such unpaid minimum 
wages or unpaid overtime compensation and 
an additional equal amount as liquidated 
damages. 
“ INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 

Sc. 17. The district courts of the United 
States and the United States courts of the 
Territories and possessions shall have juris- 
diction, for cause shown, to restrain viola- 
tions of section 15. 


“RELATION TO OTHER LAWS 


“ ‘Sec. 18. No provision of this act or of any 
order thereunder shall excuse noncompli- 
ance with any Federal or State law or muni- 
cipal ordinance establishing a minimum 
wage higher than the minimum wage estab- 
lished under this act or a maximum work- 
week lower than the maximum workweek 
established under this act, and no provision 
of this act relating to the employment of 
child labor shall justify noncompliance with 
any Federal or State law or municipal or- 
dinance establishing a higher standard than 
the standard established under this act, No 
provision of this act shall justify any em- 
ployer in reducing a wage paid by him which 
is in excess of the applicable minimum wage 
under this act, or justify any employer in 
increasing hours of employment maintained 
by him which are shorter than the maximum 
hours applicable under this act. 

“‘SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

“ ‘Sec. 19. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstarce is held invalid, the re- 
mainder of the act and the application of 
such provision to other persons or circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby.’ 


“EFFECTIVE DATE OF CERTAIN CHANGES AND 
SAVINGS CLAUSE 


“Sec, 3. (a) This act shall take effect upon 
the expiration of 60 days from the date of its 
enactment, except that the provisions of sec- 
tion 7 of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1949 (relating to overtime compensation) 
shall be in full force and effect from and 
after the date of enactment of this act. 

“(b) Any order, regulation, or interpreta- 
tion of the Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division or of the Secretary of Labor, 
and any agreement entered into by the Ad- 
ministrator or the Secretary of Labor, in 
effect under the provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 on the date of enact- 
ment of this act, shall remain in effect as 
an order, regulation, interpretation, or agree- 
ment of the Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division or the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, as the case may be, pursuant to this act, 
except to the extent that any such order, 
regulation, interpretation, or agreement may 
be inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act, or may from time to time be amended, 
modified, or rescinded by the Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour Division or the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, as the case may be, in 
accordance with the provisions of this act. 

“(c) No amendment made by this act shall 
affect any penalty or liability with respect to 
any act or omission occurring prior to the 
applicable effective date of this act; but, 
after the expiration of 2 years from such 
applicable effective date, no action shall be 
instituted under section 16 (b) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 with respect to 
any liability accruing thereunder for any act 
or omission occurring prior to the applicable 
effective date of this act. 

“(d) No amendment made by this act shall 
be construed as amending, modifying, or re- 
pealing any provision of the Portal-to-Portal 
Act of 1947. 

„(e) No employer shall be subject to any 
lability or punishment under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended (in any 
action or proceeding commenced prior to 
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or on or after the date of the enactment of 
this act), on account of the failure of said 
employer to pay an employee compensation 
for any period of overtime work performed 
prior to the date of enactment of this act, if 
the compensation paid prior to such date for 
such work was at least equal to the compen- 
sation which would have been payable for 
such work had section 7 (d) (6) and (7) and 
section 7 (g) of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1949 been in effect at the time of such 
payment.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
come to a crucial time. We have come 
to the time when the Members of this 
House are to de de whether they will 
accept an entireiy new philosophy in 
minimum-wage legislation, or whether 
they will attempt to follow the present 
law, with the necessary clarifications, to 
continue under an act which was en- 
acted by the Congress in 1938. That is 
the test and the only test before us. It 
is not simply the test of whether we shall 
enact a bill carrying 75 cents as a mini- 
mum wage or 65 cents as a minimum 
wage or a dollar as a minimum wage 
or 50 cents as a minimum wage. The 
test is whether we are going to embark 
into an entirely new field, whether we 
are going to convey such powers to the 
Administrator as have never been con- 
veyed by the Congress before in the his- 
tory of the United States, in peacetime. 
That is the question. Some of the pro- 
ponent. of the Lesinski bill are going to 
say to you, “We have taken the old act 
and added a few things to it.” 

I took the Lesinski bill and I marked 
every line of it which is different from 
the present act. I want to show it to 
you. More than two-thirds of it is en- 
tirely new legislation, conveying more 
power, as I have said, than any Admin- 
istrator has ever possessed in the history 
of this country in peacetime. Istand on 
that statement. 

You have heard others say here that 
the rule-making power is necessary. It 
is unfortunate that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Comss], who did not have the 
privilege of attending the hearings on 
this minimum wage legislation, did not 
hear how the Administrator has extended 
his powers, without the rule-making 
power. Shall we give the Secretary the 
rule-making power so that in every case 
where there is a fringe decision to make, 
he can simply write a rule carrying that 
industry under his jurisdiction? That is 
the question. 

The rule-making power will not only 
give to the Secretary of Labor such power 
as to define all words in the Act—and 
those words are written into the bill— 
but they give him such power as to carry 
the extension of this act into every field 
where there has ever been a question of 
whether or not he should have juris- 
diction. 

So I say to you that the decision here is 
not simply 75 cents or 65 cents. The 
question is whether you are going to 
abdicate your powers as legislators and 
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give that power to an administrator 
downtown. That is the guestion you 
have before you. 

In the Lesinski bill such power is 
granted and I want to point out to you 
where that power lies. Not only does he 
have the power to make rules but the 
Secretary also may bring suit which will 
include suits for back wages, and the 
power to bring suit is very broad. The 
proponents of the section will say that 
that power already resides in certain of 
the State officers who bring suit for back 
wages. Such powers do exist, but they 
have always been limited. First, it may 
be limited as to the amount. In Wis- 
consin that limit is $100; in California 
and in other States the claimant must 
be indigent; but in this bill neither is 
there a limit on the amount in question 
or on the financial status of the claim- 
ant; and, further, Mr. Chairman—and 
I stand on this, too, despite some state- 
ments of certain proponents of the 
Lesinski bill—there is no limitation on 
the Secretary as to how far back he can 
go to bring suit. We all know that there 
is no statute of limitation binding any 
sovereign unless he himself limits that 
power. The Senate committee in re- 
porting a similar bill put a statute of 
limitations in clear and definite terms 
in this provision to grant power to bring 
suits, but there is no statute of limita- 
tions in the Lesinski bill and that power 
goes clear back to October 24,1938. The 
Secretary of Labor can bring suits for 
back pay following that power clear back 
to that date. That is not all. The labor 
unions are going to put unconscionable 
pressure upon the Secretary of Labor to 
bring such suits as that because their 
members, as claimants, are limited by 
the Portal Act to only 2 years, so they 
are going to strongly insist upon the 
Secretary of Labor bringing those suits. 

But, Mr. Chairman, that is not all. 
Here recently a court or two has said 
that the Administrator in seeking in- 
junctions may recover back wages under 
its equitable jurisdiction. So the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Lestnsx1] 
placed in his bill a proviso which is in- 
serted for the very purpose of confirm- 
ing that power so that the Secretary 
of Labor in bringing injunction suits can 
recover back wages in injunction suits at 
no cost to the employee. 

This power to bring suits would neces- 
sitate a corps of lawyers in the Depart- 
ment of Labor reaching to 10,000 in 
number; it would take that many to ad- 
minister that feature of the bill. Let me 
tell you that the Administrator, in 
testifying befcze our committee, said that 
51 percent of the businesses which he 
had inspected last year were in violation; 
therefore, 51 percent of the businesses 
would have to be sued if they did not 
wish voluntarily to comply; I will come 
back to that again in a minute. Here 
they are wanting to create a great corps 
of lawyers at a time when we are trying 
to cut down on the expenses of govern- 
ment; here we are authorizing the Sec- 
retary of Labor to hire lawyers to in- 
stigate litigation and bring suit. And 
what can a litile-business man do? 
What can he do if a wage-hour inspector 
comes into his office and asks if he is 
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complying, takes a look at his books, and 
finds some slight error. He will say: 
“You have not complied; you owe so 
much.” He will reply: “I do not owe 
that; I do not owe that much money.” 
Suppose an issue is brought against the 
little-business man by the Wage-Hour 
Administrator and the Secretary of 
Labor. Under this bill they can carry 
the case clear to the Supreme Court, at 
the taxpayers’ expense, yet the little- 
business man will have to s: end his own 
money to hire a firm of constitutional 
lawyers to carry it clear to the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the most serious 
piece of legislation which we are going 
to have before us this year. You can 
talk about the Taft-Hartley bill and for- 
eign-aid bill, you can talk about any of 
the other bills you wish, but we are not 
going to have anything before us as seri- 
ous as this bill, or one that will more in- 
timately affect the daily lives of every 
American citizen as much as this bill. It 
goes into the very heart and soul of busi- 
ness, the number of hours worked and 
wages paid; that constitutes the heart 
and soul of business. In this bill the 
gentleman from Michigan carries those 
provisions into every little business. Oh, 
he says, retail establishments are ex- 
empt, but notice the qualifications he 
throws around retail establishments. 
This bill states that retail establishments 
are exempt if they sell to private citizens 
for personal or household or family use, 
I believe are the words; in other words 
it must go into the household, it must be 
for personal or family consumption and 
not business use. Therefore the little 
typewriter shop that serves the type- 
writers of the business houses in town 
will be covered, and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. LEsINsKI] will not deny 
that. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the gentleman deny 
that statement? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I will deny it. 
gentleman is wrong. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let us read the gentle- 
man’s bill and see if it is covered. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I will absolutely deny 
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it. 
Mr. LUCAS. Let me call attention to 
this language: 

As used in this subsection, “retail selling 
or servicing” means selling or servicing to 
private individuals for personal or family 
consumption. 


Is fixing a typewriter in that category? 

Mr. LESINSKI. That has nothing to 
do with that section. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is the gentleman’s 
definition in this bill and he cannot 
deny it. 

Mr. LESINSKI. That has nothing to 
do with that section. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, that is 
not all. This definition carries the 
power of the Administrator and of the 
Secretary of Labor into every business 
in the land. I heard the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BURKE] state that it did 
not cover hotels. How he makes such 
an interpretation of the words in the bill 
is beyond me. 
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While we have gotten the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Lesrnsx1] willing to 
answer some questions, let me ask him: 
Did he intend to exclude from the cover- 
age of this act Sears, Roebuck and Mont- 
gomery Ward that do purely an inter- 
state business? Answer that question. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Anyone who is en- 
gaged in interstate commerce is in the 
bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is simply not true. 
There has been excluded the interstate- 
commerce feature of this exemption in 
the old law; therefore, that retail busi- 
ness which ships in interstate commerce 
is not covered under this bill. The gen- 
tleman cannot deny that. He has cov- 
ered the typewriter shop that services 
Montgomery Ward and then excluded 
Montgomery Ward. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, during the debate on 
the bill to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS] asked me if I intended to vote 
for an increase in the minimum wage. 
I told him I would cross that bridge when 
I got to it. I have now gotten to that 
bridge. I want to say that during all 
this time I have been trying to 
strengthen that bridge so that I could 
pass over it without falling into the 
political morass that might be beneath it. 

With that in view, I was glad when 
a group of southern Congressmen who 
believe in the Democratic Party—who 
are Democrats and who want to go along 
with the administration when we can do 
so conscientiously—were asked by mem- 
bers of the Committee on Education and 
Labor to get together with them to for- 
m late some bill with which we folks in 
the South could go along. May I say 
that in working with the Committee on 
Education and Labor, I supposed the 
subcommittee had been appointed in the 
regular way, and I still suppose that. 
They worked with us in the finest sort 
of spirit. They made certain conces- 
sions. We explained the situation that 
we folks in the South were laboring un- 
der; that there were certain border-line 
industries that could not stand the 75- 
cent minimum wage. We explained that 
we could not possibly vote for H. R. 3190; 
we explained also that we could not vote 
for the second Lesinski bill that was 
thrown into the hopper, which would 
have continued the coverage just as it 
is at the present time, but would have 
increased the minimum wage to 75 cents. 

I want to say in that connection that 
I know nothing about the differences 
that may have arisen between the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, as I am not a member of that 
committee, and I am not taking sides 
today. I just want to say this: That I 
supposed that the bill we had agreed 
upon had been submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and had 
been reported out in the regular way. I 
have no criticism of the chairman or any 
member of the committee if it was not 
done. There were, no doubt, reasons. 
But I supposed until the debate began 
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on this bill yesterday that it had been 
done, and that the bill had been reported 
out in the regular way. 

At any rate, I want to state that the 
members of the committee were most 
cooperative, and we believe that we 
have reported a bill—it is not perfect, 
that is true—but we do believe that it 
is a bill that the members of the Demo- 
cratic Party can go along with; that is, 
those of us who fear that our industries 
might be upset in the South by a flat 
increase to 75 cents. I cannot go into 
the details of the bill in the 5 minutes 
allotted to me. 

Just let me say this: I said I was a 
Democrat and believed in the Democratic 
Party. I think we have forgotten our 
party responsibility, especially we folks 
on the Democratic side. I know there 
are higher loyalties than loyalty to the 
party. First of all there is loyalty to 
God and the loyalty to our own integrity. 
There is next the loyalty that we owe 
our country, and the loyalty that we owe 
our section and our State and then comes 
loyalty to our party. Now, it is not al- 
ways possible for us to go along with 
our party, because of these higher loy- 
alties; but I think party responsibility 
in America is very necessary at this 
time. Our very Government is founded 
on the idea of party responsibility and 
the two-party system, and I appeal to 
you today to go along with your party 
and your committee, not necessarily with 
all of the terms of this bill. But why 
adopt the substitute that is written—I do 
not say written by my friend from Texas, 
as I do not know who wrote it, but it is 
offered by him. I have the highest re- 
spect for my good friend from Texas; he 
and I are fraternity brothers as a mat- 
ter of fact, and I love him, but never- 
theless he has joined with the Republi- 
cans, as is so often done in this Con- 
gress, and it is this lack of party re- 
sponsibility that has prevented this Con- 
gress from accomplishing its purposes 
more speedily than it has. 

The thing I want to say is this: I ask 
that we take this bill that the committee 
has reported out; that if there are 
amendments that ought to be written 
into it, that we do it, and that we perfect 
this bill instead of taking the bill that 
has been drafted by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Lucas]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the gentleman 
from Georgia accused the gentleman 
from Texas with lining up with the Re- 
publicans, just because some Republi- 
cans are voting with the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. LANHAM. I am just stating my 
conclusions, from the fact that the Re- 
publicans almost to a man are support- 
ing the Lucas substitute. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is wrong. 

Mr. LUCAS. I reserve the right to 
object further, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. LANHAM. I will yield to the 
gentleman, although he would not yield 
to me on yesterday. 

Mr. LUCAS. I regret that and noted 
it in the Recorp this morning. Would 
the gentleman criticize me because other 
Members of the House choose to vote 
for my bill, whether they be Democrats 
or Republicans? 

Mr, LANHAM. I do not criticize any 
one. I am pleading for party loyalty, 
harmony, and responsibility. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, as I 
say, I have no criticism of any of my col- 
leagues who see fit to vote for the Lucas 
substitute. But, whichever is adopted is 
going to be amended. I do not think 
there is any question but that if the 
Lucas substitute is adopted there will be 
an amendment offered, to raise the min- 
imum wage to 75 cents. As a matter of 
fact, the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
BREH NH! said this morning he was going 
to offer an amendment to raise the min- 
imum wage to 75 cents. I do not think 
there is any question if it is not adopted, 
and the Lesinski bill is voted upon, that 
there will be an amendment offered to 
that bill to make the wage 65 cents. So 
after all, whichever bill we adopt will 
be amended. The House will determine 
whether the minimum wage is to be 65 
cents or 75 cents. 

Mr. HARRIS, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman indi- 
cated it might be advisable to vote down 
the Lucas bill and then endeavor to per- 
fect the Lesinski bill in accordance with 
the will of the House. The gentleman 
indicated there might be an amendment 
on which we would pass, making the 
amount 65 cents. 

Mr. LANHAM. I do not think there 
is any question about it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is the gentleman in a 
position to state that he believes the 65 
cents would be more in keeping with 
our economy? 

Mr. LANHAM. I think so. I frankly 
told the committee with which I was 
working that I thought the southern 
Members would vote for a 65-cent min- 
imum. I shall probably vote for a 75- 
cent minimum, to keep faith with the 
committee with which I have been work- 
ing; but I know most of my colleagues 
from the South believe that the mini- 
mum should be 65 cents and they may 
well be right. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, for a question. 

Mr. McCONNELL. May I clear up 
one thing? I think there has been a 
general impression spread abroad that 
there was a meeting of the committee on 
H. R. 5856, and that the majority mem- 
bers of the committee approved the bill 
after the minority members had seen it. 
I had never seen the bill until it was put 
into the hopper, and we have had no 
discussion at any time about it. 
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Mr. LANHAM. I do not yield further 
for a speech by the gentleman because 
he made that statement yesterday. I 
said in the beginning of my speech that 
I did not know what the truth of the 
matter was about that and was not 
interested, but I do plead with you to 
go along with the administration and 
take the Lesinski bill, which we have 
worked on very earnestly and carefully, 
and perfect it instead of the Lucas bill. 
I may say to you that some of us were 
not too familiar with wage-hour legis- 
lation. We asked that men from the 
Department administering the law be 
called in so that we could have explained 
to us the reasons for certain rulings of 
the Administrator. We went into the 
consideration of this bill with the same 
idea that the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. 
Lucas] has, that we ought to do some- 
thing about the definition of the words 
“production of goods for interstate com- 
merce.” We found that if we attempted 
to change that law we would open the 
doors for endless litigation and would 
undo what has been done in the past 
11 years this bill has been in operation. 
Moreover, it would require at least an- 
other 10 years before the new definitions 
could be formulated by the courts. We 
found further that it would mean that 
about 1,000,000 people who are already 
covered under the Act would be taken 
out from under the protection of the 
act. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. LESINSKI. May [Isay that before 
the bill H. R. 5856 was put in the hopper 
we had a print of it made and the mem- 
bers of the committee on the Democratic 
side, 13, plus about a dozen men on the 
outside, had the print and worked on 
it before they decided that it was the 
actual print they wanted on the bill 
H. R. 5856. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. There has been so 
much mystery here about the mysterious 
13 that I request the chairman to name 
the mysterious 13 Democrats that met 
and approved the bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Do not include my name 
among them. 

8 Mr. LANHAM. I yielded for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. BARDEN. I will ask the gentle- 
man, then. 

Mr. LANHAM. I do not know. I 
know nothing about the mystic 13 and 
am not interested in them. I think 
the gentleman from North Carolina is 
right in one contention of his, and I 
would vote for such an amendment. I 
refer to an amendment that would strike 
the provision in the bill making it a 
criminal offense to violate any rule or 
regulation made by the Administrator of 
the Wage-Hour Act. 

I believe it is absolutely necessary that 
the Administrator have the right to make 
rulings so as to clarify for people who 
apply to him the meaning of certain por- 
tions of the bill and the application of 
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the bill to certain situations that might 
arise. But I do not believe that he 
should have the power to, in effect, for- 
mulate a criminal statute. He should 
have limited rule-making power. Buta 
violation of any such rule should not be 
made a criminal offense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again 
expired. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for another 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is heard. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. Did any Mem- 
ber particularly object? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
again put the question. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Georgia that he 
proceed for five additional minutes? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I am going to 
object because my guess is that debate 
will be limited on this bill and many of 
us will be frozen out. That is the only 
reason for objecting. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, first I want to subscribe 
wholeheartedly to what was said by my 
colleague the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. LANHAM]. What has been said 
here in reference to the drafting of this 
bill is in great measure true, but it has 
been stated in a slanted manner. What 
happened was that the Committee on 
Education and Labor finally voted out a 
bill. We found there were certain Mem- 
bers of this body who felt it would work 
injury upon some of their constituents. 
We did hold further meetings and we did 
make certain changes in this measure in 
order to meet certain conditions which 
we thought appealed to good conscience, 
That is all there is to it. 

Of course, you can state it so that it 
sounds as if it is something wicked, but 
the fact remains that this committee 
worked with a great number of our 
southern brethren who are Democrats, 
who came up to help us work out a good 
measure. So far as I am concerned, this 
is one country and the State of Georgia 
means something to me, notwithstanding 
the fact that I live in the State of In- 
diana, and if someone is being injured 
in the State of Georgia and I can help 
work out a measure which will not injure 
him, I am glad to do it. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. The fact also remains 
that the present Lesinski bill as it is now 
before us was never voted out or dis- 
cussed at a full committee meeting of 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. JACOBS. That is only true in a 
technical sense. The greatest portion of 
the provisions, of course, were discussed 
and voted out. Those changes which I 
am talking about were not, that is true, 
I will grant you. 

Mr. MORTON. The fact further re- 
mains, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, that it is very doubtful that it would 
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ever have been reported out of that 
committee. 

Mr. JACOBS. 
that view at all, 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield to the gentle- 
man for a question. 

Mr. KEEFE. Would the gentleman in- 
dicate what the specific concessions were, 
and to whom they were made, as a result 
of this conference which resulted in the 
final bringing out of the second Lesinski 
bill? 

Mr. JACOBS. Not in 5 minutes; I can- 
not. Of course, the gentleman knows 
that I cannot. 

Mr. KEEFE. Would the gentleman 
specify them? 

Mr. JACOBS. As I said, the gentle- 
man knows that I cannot do it in 5 
minutes. 

I presume, when we read the bill, that 
we will discuss the specific provisions. 
I will discuss one, if the gentleman will 
let me proceed. There has been so much 
talk here about this matter of rule mak- 
ing. Let us examine it and see exactly 
what it is. Under a law of this kind we 
get into some very complicated situa- 
tions. For example, in the bill H. R. 858, 
we had to define the regular rate. 

When we defined “regular rate,” we 
found sometimes we collided with bonus 
and other good faith plans, and em- 
ployer and employee do not know 
whether they are under the provisions of 
the law. So the Secretary is given rule- 
making powers. Those people who are 
talking about these rule-making powers 
would have you believe that what the 
Secretary says is final, that he makes the 
law, and that you will go to jail if you do 
not comply with it. 

What is it actually? He makes a rul- 
ing. If the employer complies with that 
ruling the employer cannot be held liable, 
notwithstanding the fact that later a 
court may decide that the Secretary’s 
ruling was erroneous; and under the in- 
tent of the law the employer would have 
been otherwise liable. 

In the interests of clarity, this rule- 
making power is given to the Secretary 
so that as the courts construe and inter- 
pret this law over the years, the employ- 
ers will not be subject to liability which 
they, in good faith, thought they were 
not subject to at the time the transac- 
tions took place. 

Nothing could be fairer, when you are 
dealing with a situation as complicated 
as that in the wage-hour law. I simply 
point that out. That is one of the things 
that has been held up as a horrible bug- 
aboo with reference to this bill, which 
was worked out by these fine gentlemen 
from all sections of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana Mr. Jacogs] 
has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


I do not subscribe to 
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Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the headlines in Monday’s 
Washington Post, with reference to the 
Ecuadoran earthquake, read: Four 
thousand six hundred dead, United 
States flies quake aid.” The Monday 
Evening Star carried the following head- 
lines: “United States plans air lift for 
quake area.” All of us remember how 
the citizens of the United States sup- 
ported the air lift to Berlin, and many 
others will recall the immediate response 
to the call for help from the victims of 
the great Japanese earthquake in 1923. 

Mr. Chairman, all of these tremen- 
dous efforts are demonstrations of the 
great humanitarian heart of America. 
They indicate how speedily and efficiently 
this country can respond to pleas for 
help from any quarter of the globe. 
They demonstrate our ability to do the 
seemingly impossible when it must be 
done in order to insure assistance to the 
needy and distressed citizens of almost 
any country in the world. 

But, Mr. Chairman, what is being done 
to assist over a half million American 
citizens who are today suffering untold 
hardships as the direct result of a Com- 
munist inspired and Soviet directed 
blockade of the Hawaiian Islands? What 
is being done to terminate a paralyzing 
blockade of the port of Honolulu, con- 
ceived and directed by one Harry Bridges, 
who is now under indictment by the 
Government of the United States for 
perjury in connection with his applica- 
tion for citizenship? 

Every American citizen applauds the 
efforts of our Army and Navy air arms 
to supply the citizens of the disaster 
areas in Ecuador with immediate and ef- 
fective aid. Every citizen takes pride in 
the fact that the air lift broke the back 
of the Russian blockade of Berlin. By 
the same token, I am sure that almost 
every American citizen hangs his head 
in shame because our Government can- 
not or will not, take such steps as are nec- 
essary to bring an end to the Hawaiian 
shipping tie-up. 

The people of Hawaii are Americans— 
they are a part of the United States. 
They may some day be citizens of the 
forty-ninth State. Their Delegate in 
Congress has made eloquent pleas for 
their assistance, their cost of living has 
risen to fantastic heights, and yet what 
has been done to help them out of their 
dilemma? Nothing. The President and 
the Department of Labor apparently ig- 
nore the issue. I say apparently, because 
nothing is done. 

Why not recognize the Hawaiian strike 
for what it is—the first step in Commu- 
nist domination of the shipping industry 
of the United States? Why not move 
to break the blockade now before it 
reaches the Pacific coast, the Gulf coast, 
the Atlantic coast? Why not institute 
an air lift to Hawaii and demonstrate to 
the world that we can fly over the block- 
ade in Honolulu as readily as we flew over 
the blockade of Berlin? 

Why do we not give some considera- 
tion to our own American citizens while 
we are saving the rest of the world? 


THIS IS A COMPROMISE 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
under debate here today is obviously a 
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compromise between progress and reac- 
tion; and it suffers from the defects and 
the virtues of all compromises. 

Broadly speaking, I deplore all the con- 
cessions in the bill made to the dead 
hands of Adam Smith, and I applaud all 
the provisions which represent progres- 
sive thinking in industrial economics, 

I support the bill as presented by the 
industrious members of the majority of 
the Committee on Labor and Education, 
and I shall resist with all my strength 
every effort to slice away its strong 
points, or to substitute another measure 
for it; and I shall support any amend- 
ments which seem to me to strengthen 
the coverage and enforcement of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


ONE DOLLAR AN HOUR BASIC NEED 


I had hoped sincerely that the com- 
mittee would see fit to establish a wage 
floor of $1 an hour, which is a basic need 
at this time. 

This would have been good economics. 

Believe it or not, the days when Adam 
Smith was the prophet of a new order 
are gone. In his day and for his times 
he was a prophet of high honor, not only 
in his own country but in every other 
country; and I am not belittling the 
service he did for the kind of business 
enterprise which spread the industrial 
revolution through the world. 

What some, perhaps many, of us 
cannot realize is that nothing stands 
still, and we have passed through another 
industrial revolution into a period when 
small individual enterprises in free com- 
petition, untrammeled by Government 
regulations, face extinction unless pro- 
tected by Government against the drive 
toward bigness, while the workers must 
have the protection of Government to 
maintain the consumption on which 
business itself depends. 


BIG BUSINESS DOES NOT PHILOSOPHIZE 


As every man knows who has been 
caught up in any great corporate enter- 
prise, no matter in what capacity, there 
is a self-devouring compulsion which 
forces constant expansion, absorption of 
rivals, extension into new fields, expan- 
sion into r2w territories. 

Big business does not philosophize. It 
merely grows bigger, and expansion be- 
comes an end in itself. There is a some- 
what terrifying analogy here with the 
militant nationalism which brought Hit- 
ler into brief power. 

The obverse is that this tremendous 
energy of expansion, guided by public 
interest, can be channeled into public 
good. ] 

The Fair Labor Standards Act is an 
excellent example of how public regula- 
tion in the public good can maintain a 
dynamic free economy in a political de- 
mocracy, and avoid the deadfalls of au- 
thoritarianism, all within the frame- 
work of our tradition of democratic proc- 
esses and a truly free enterprise system. 

This is one of the New Deal measures 
which, however, much maligned by big 
business, is actually a firm bulwark of de- 
fense for free enterprise as we mean the 
term in this country. 

SOMETHING IS BETTER THAN NOTHING 


That, Mr. Chairman, is why I had 
hoped that this bill, as finally reported, 
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would be bold and brave in its extension 
‘of coverage, would not retreat, and would 
establish a dollar an hour as a minimum 
legal wage. 

That it falls short of my hopes will not 
restrain me from voting for its passage, 
for I believe that any progress at all is 
better than no progress. To a starving 
man, crumbs are better than continued 
hunger, and the committee has given us 
much more than crumbs. J 

A 75-cent minimum, in the context of 
present-day living costs, is the irreduci- 
ble minimum, and I believe that Mem- 
bers would be ashamed to propose less in 
public. 

The absolute prohibition against child 
labor in interstate commerce in this bill 
is a vast gain—had it not been weakened 
by several blanket exemptions, I should 
have called that prohibition the greatest 
victory for progress in this Congress. 

There are other blanket or partial ex- 
emptions which can be regarded only as 
concessions to backward thinking. 

The provisions of this bill cannot and 
must not be regarded as sops to labor 
to match the businessman's paradise of 
ECA; they must be regarded as bulwarks 
of a stable economy, one of the means by 
which we guard against economic retro- 
gression and depression. 

This is the kind of economic planning 
for a strong and prosperous democracy 
for which the Truman Fair Deal stands, 
to which it is committed, and for which 
every American who believes that the way 
to defeat communism is to extend and 
strengthen democracy will work and vote. 

I believe implicity that this bill will 
pass without serious weakening, and I 
am even hopeful that its weak spots may 
be strengthened when it is read for 
amendment. 

Above all, I am certain that after hav- 
ing heard the debate on the bill only a 
small and intransigent minority can 
continue to support the inept proposals 
for a flexible escalator type of wage pro- 
vision—that is no floor; that is a trap- 
door to depression. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. CooLey, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5856) to provide for the amend- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 

ARMY AND AIR FORCE VITALIZATION 
AND RETIREMENT EQUALIZATION ACT 
OF 1948—VETO MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 296) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 
I return herewith, without my approval, 
H. R. 5508, “An act to amend the Army 
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and Air Force Vitalization and Retire- 
ment Equalization Act of 1948.“ 

The effect of this proposed legislation 
would be to amend sections 302 and 303 
of the Army and Air Force Vitalization 
and Retirement Equalization Act of 1948 
(Public Law 810, 80th Cong.), so as to 
make effective July 1, 1949, rather than 
June 29, 1948, those provisions of title 
III requiring Reserve personnel to earn 
credits for retirement. The bill also 
would amend section 306 to include with- 
in the definition of Federal service, for 
the purposes of title III, service in “the 
National Guard or Organized Militia prior 
to June 3, 1916.” 

The first three sections of this bill are 
without objection. The Congress and 
the members of all Reserve components 
may be assured that I would approve a 
bill limited to the purposes of these sec- 
tions which seek affirmatively to correct 
an effect of the 1948 Retirement Act 
that was not intended. 

When the act was passed, it was be- 
lieved that adequate authority had been 
granted to the Secretaries of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force to defer the 


effective date for earning retirement. 


credits for a sufficient length of time 
to permit institution of programs under 
which active Reserve personnel could 
qualify for retirement credits. However, 
a ruling issued by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral in November of 1948 made the effec- 
tive date of the act June 29, 1948, some 
6 months earlier than adequate programs 
for Reserve training were generally avail- 
able. As a result many Reserves were 
denied the opportunity to complete a 
year of satisfactory Federal service as 
defined in the law. 

Section 4 of H. R. 5508 was not con- 
tained in this legislation when it was 
under consideration by the House Armed 
Services Committee. This section was 
added as an amendment, offered on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, in 
the belief that it would affect only six 
officers of the National Guard. Further 
study, however, indicates that this sec- 
tion would increase the number of per- 
sons immediately eligible for retired pay 
by a known number of 250, and would, by 
crediting additional years of non-Federal 
service to certain personnel now on the 
retired list, increase the pay of 650 others. 
These costs would total $412,300 per year. 
I am advised that ə. many as 500 addi- 
tional persons might also be made im- 
mediately eligible for retirement and 
that this annual cost might amount to 
$656,000. Thus, the unexpected cost of 
this section might reach a maximum an- 
nual of $1,068,300 for persons 
already of retirement age. Data are not 
available at this time from which an 
estimate can be made as to the number 
of other persons not yet of retirement 
age who, through the granting of addi- 
tional years of service credit, would be- 
come eligible for retirement or an in- 
creased amount of retired pay on reach- 
ing the age of 60 years. Hence, the costs 
of prospective payments to this group 
cannot be estimated. Cost factors, how- 
ever, are not the primary reasons why 
I am withholding my approval from the 
bill. 

Extension of the service creditable to- 
ward reserve retirement to include non- 
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Federal service would establish an unde- 
sirable precedent. In defining the term 
“Federal service,” the Congress ex- 
cluded all service performed without 
Federal recognition. It seems to me that 
this intent is clearly indicated by cate- 
gorical restriction of the types of credit- 
able service in the National Guard or 
3 State militia to those performed 

(1) The National Guard of the United 
States; 

(2) The National Guard while in the serv- 
ice of the United States; 

(3) The federally recognized National 
Guard prior to 1933; 

(4) A federally recognized status in the 
National Guard prior to 1933. 


Further, section 306 (e) of the act 
specifically excludes from Federal serv- 
ive, service in the inactive National 
Guard or Air National Guard, or in a 
nonfederally recognized status in the Na- 
tional Guard or Air National Guard. 

If such service should be considered 
creditable for Federal retirement, it 
would be difficult to restrict a further 
broadening of the base of the 1948 Re- 
tirement Act. Presumably, there would 
then be added other costs far in excess 
of those contemplated at the time of its 
enactment, 

The basic purposes of title III of the 
Army and Air Force Vitalization and Re- 
tirement Equalization Act of 1948 weve 
(1) to provide an incentive to Reserve 
personnel to maintain a degree of mili- 
tary proficiency which would assure a 
strong and healthy Reserve force in time 
of future emergency and (2) to recog- 
nize past service which had been per- 
formed by members of the Reserve in 
behalf of the Federal Government with- 
out expectation of future benefit. If I 
were to approve H. R. 5508, I believe my 
action would defeat both these basic pur- 
poses. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

Tue WHITE House, August 9, 1949. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon the 
Journal. 

Without objection, the message and the 
bill will be referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services and ordered to be 
printed. 

There was no objection. 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS—VETO MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
(H. DOC, NO. 295) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning herewith, without my 
approval, H. R. 142, amending section 18 
of the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the fifteenth and subsequent decennial 
censuses and to provide for apportion- 
ment of Representatives in Congress.” 

The bill provides that no charge shall 
be made by the Bureau of the Census for 
supplying population data to members of 
the armed services or persons honorably 
discharged therefrom, or to persons re- 
questing information as proof of age for 
the purpose of eligibility for old-age and 
survivorship insurance benefits. 
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The present fee of $1 for handling an 
application for population data has been 
in effect since July 1942 when it was in- 
stituted at the behest of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. At that time 
the Appropriations Committee was fol- 
lowing a policy of placing governmental 
services of this character on a self-sus- 
taining basis insofar as possible. The 
original decision was sound, and in con- 
sonance with an equally sound policy of 
bringing about economy in Government 
operations wherever possible. 

In my 1948 budget message I stated, 
“While it is not sound public policy to 
charge for all services of the Federal 
Government on a full cost basis, and 
many services should be provided free, 
the Government should receive adequate 
compensation for certain services pri- 
marily of direct benefit to limited 
groups.” I continue to hold this belief, 
and in this instance there seems to be no 
justification for abandoning present 
practice. Approval might well establish 
a precedent jeopardizing the established 
principle of charging fees for special 
services. 

The fee charged in this case is nom- 
inal. The Government already bears the 
cost of maintaining the necessary records 
and the applicant pays only for the di- 
rect cost of searching the records and 
transmitting the information. 

It is difficult to estimate the cost to the 
Government of supplying this informa- 
tion free of charge to the groups desig- 
nated in the bill. The number of requests 
might be expected to rise significantly 
with the eliminatior of the fee so that the 
future work load for this operation could 
be uncertain. However, the Census Bu- 
reau estimates that the additional cost 
would approximate $136,000 annually. 
Although this is not a large amount, it is 
an unnecessary expenditure of public 
funds. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, August 9, 1949. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the bill and mes- 
sage be referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and ordered 
to be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gor- 
pon], who has been called home to Chi- 
cago on account of the death of his 
brother, be permitted to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include an arti- 
cle by Mr. Irving Pflaum, of the Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
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Recor in two instances and include cer- 
tain excerpts. 

Mr. ALBERT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include an address by 
Hon. CLIFFORD DAVIS. 

Mr. BECKWORTH asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks in 
the RECORD. - 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in two instances and include two 
newspaper articles and editorials. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recor and include a state- 
ment by General Fellers. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include a copy of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Connecticut Council 
of the Women’s Republican Club. 

Mr. FARRINGTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an act passed 
by the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

Mr. SANBORN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD, 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD in two instances. 


OUR RUBBER PROBLEM 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 5 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, although 
no rubber legislation will be considered 
at this session of the Congress, I should 
like to review the existing situation with 
respect to this commodity which so vi- 
tally affects not only our national econ- 
omy, but also the everyday life of most 
of our citizens and to call to your at- 
tention several phases of our present 
program which I feel constitute a cause 
for serious concern. 

The Eightieth Congress, following ex- 
haustive hearings conducteg by a sub- 
committee of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
of which I had the honor to serve as 
chairman, enacted Public Law No, 24— 
referred to as the Crawford bill—which 
removed all Government controls over 
the import and sale of natural rubber. 
This action was taken despite the oppo- 
sition of many members of the rubber 
manufacturing industry who voiced dire 
predictions that the price of natural 
rubber would double, triple; and complete 
chaos would result therefrom. The wis- 
dom of this legislation has been more 
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than amply proven and at not time since 
its enactment has the price of natural 
rubber reached the level at which it was 
being sold by the Government on the 
date the law was passed, namely, 2534 
cents per pound. As a matter of fact, 
following our action, the price almost 
immediately declined and reached a low 
of 14½ cents in July 1947. The price 
today and for the past several months 
has been around 16% cents per pound 
which is substantially lower than the 
prewar price of this commodity. Public 
Law No. 24 represented the first step 
taken, after almost 6 years of complete 
Government control, to restore the sys- 
tem of free enterprise in the rubber busi- 
ness, and has resulted in the savings of 
thousands of dollars to our taxpayers. 

Subsequently, on March 31, 1948, the 
Eightieth Congress enacted Public Law 
No. 469, referred to as the Rubber Act 
of 1948. The following statement, con- 
tained in the declaration of policy, is 
significant: 

It is further declared to be the policy of 
the Congress that the security interests of 
the United States can and will best be served 
by the development within the United States 
of a free, competitive synthetic-rubber in- 
dustry. In order to strengthen national se- 
curity through a sound industry, it is essen- 
tial that Government ownership of produc- 
tion facilities, Government production of 
synthetic rubber, regulations requiring man- 
datory use of synthetic rubber, and patent 
pooling be ended and terminated whenever 
consistent with national security, as pro- 
vided in this act. 


Generally speaking, the Rubber Act of 
1948 contains three major provisions: 

First. The maintenance at all times 
within the United States of rubber-pro- 
ducing facilities having a rated produc- 
tion capacity of not less than 600,000 
long tons per annum of general-purpose 
synthetic rubber, and not less than 65,000 
long tons per annum of special-purpose 
synthetic rubber; 

Second. The facilities in operation by 
the Government or private persons shall 
produce annually not less than one-third 
of the rated production capacity of 
665,000 long tons; and 

Third. The President is authorized to 
issue such regulations as are required to 
insure the consumption of the tonnage 
referred to above, with the proviso that 
any mandatory consumption in excess 
of 222,000 long tons of synthetic rubber 
per annum shall not be more than is 
deemed necessary in the interests of na- 
tional security and the common defense. 

The act further stresses the impor- 
tance of and necessity for a stock pile 
of natural rubber. 

In enacting both Public Law 24 and 
Public Law 469, it was clearly the inten- 
tion of the Congress that all Government 
activities in rubber should be terminated 
at the earliest possible moment, not in- 
consistent with the requirements of na- 
tional security, and the Rubber Act of 
1948 was designed only as interim legis- 
lation pending the attainment of this ob- 
jective. 

The authority conferred upon the 
President by the Rubber Act of 1948 was 
delegated by him to the Department of 
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Commerce, and, pursuant thereto, the 
rubber-manufacturing industry was re- 
quired to consume 276,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber during the year 1948, an 
excess of 54,000 tons over and above the 
minimum amount prescribed by law. In 
addition thereto, the rubber-manufac- 
turing industry consumed 167,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber on a purely voluntary 
basis, making a total for the year of 443,- 
000 tons, or approximately 100 percent 
more than the minimum amount which 
it was deemed necessary to produce and 
consume in the interests of national se- 
curity. 

Statistics prepared by the Department 
of Commerce in June 1949 estimated 
that the consumption of all types of rub- 
ber in the United States during the year 
1949 would total 980,000 long tons, of 
which 570,000 tons would be represented 
by natural rubber and 410,000 tons by 
synthetic rubber. For the year 1950 it 
was estimated that the United States 
would consume 614,000 tons of natural 
and 332,000 tons of synthetic rubber, an 
over-all total of 946,000 tons. 

Despite the substantial estimated con- 
sumption of synthetic rubber in the 
United States, which should materialize 
unless there is a complete collapse of the 
rubber-manufacturing industry, the De- 
partment of Commerce is presently forc- 
ing the consumption of 268,000 long tons 
of synthetic rubber through mandatory 
use regulations, and in arriving at this 
figure apparently no consideration has 
been given to the substantial voluntary 
use of this material. 

Based upon the statistical data out- 
lined above, and actual experience to 
date, it does not appear that the manda- 
tory use of synthetic rubber, as presently 
required, can be justified since it seems 
obvious that the consumption in both 
1949 and 1950 will be substantially in 
excess of the minimum amount required 
by the Rubber Act of 1948. As a mat- 
ter of fact, consumption of synthetic rub- 
ber during the first 6 months of the cur- 
rent year was in the neighborhood of 
200,000 tons. Recently this question 
was fully discussed at a conference be- 
tween Government officials and repre- 
sentatives of the rubber industry and as 
a result thereof the representative of in- 
dustry unanimously recommended that 
the amount of the presently required 
mandatory use be substantially reduced. 
A minority opinion was also expressed 
to the effect that the mandatory use 
should be completely suspended. It 
is my understanding that the minority 
opinion has the full support of the 
Department of State. Quite frankly, 
I am somewhat at a loss to under- 
stand the reasoning of the Govern- 
ment agencies responsible for the exist- 
ing regulations and fear that considera- 
tions other than national security have 
been responsible therefor. Let no one 
misunderstand my position, the national 
security of the United States is my first 
and primary concern, but I do feel very 
strongly that the present mandatory reg- 
ulations are more severe than the situa- 
tion warrants and that the continuation 
thereof contributes materially to the un- 
rest in producing countries and extends 
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further into the future the date of the 
return of the rubber business to free 
enterprise. 

During all of the deliberations in which 
I have participated relative to the rubber 
situation, one moot question has re- 
mained unanswered: How much syn- 
thetic rubber will be consumed annually 
in the United States on a purely volun- 
tary basis, with no Government controls 
or restrictions? In considering rubber 
legislation next year, the answer to this 
question will prove of material value. 
Today we have an opportunity to secure 
this information at no sacrifice to na- 
tional security. I have carefully reex- 
amined the Rubber Act of 1948, which 
I helped to write, and am definitely of 
the opinion that the wording thereof, in- 
sofar as relates to the issuance of regula- 
tions to carry out the purposes of the act, 
is permissive rather than mandatory, 
which, however, was the definite intent 
of the Congress. In other words, if con- 
ditions warrant and the requirements of 
national security are not impaired, regu- 
lations which have been issued may be 
terminated or suspended without violat- 
ing the lawin any way. In my judgment, 
it will be entirely in order to immediately 
suspend all mandatory requirements and 
only retain a stand-by order which can 
be invoked in the event that synthetic 
consumption falls below the security 
level. This procedure should present no 
administrative problem, nor will it re- 
quire any legislative action, since the law 
under which we are presently operating 
will not expire until June 30, 1950. 
Through this process the Congress will 
secure information based upon actual 
experience and an opportunity will be 
afforded to study the synthetic-rubber 
program during a period of free enter- 
prise, all of which will be most helpful 
in formulating a future rubber policy, 

In 1941, as a wartime measure, the 
Government entered into a patent pool- 
ing agreement with industry to provide 
for the exchange of technical informa- 
tion relating to the production and de- 
velopment of synthetic rubber. Recog- 
nizing the desirability of giving full reign 
to private industry and also the fact that 
private research was materially retarded 
by the existence of this agreement, the 
Congress specified in the Rubber Act of 
1948 that it should be terminated as 
early as possible, not inconsistent with 
national security requirements. Al- 
though this action was taken more than 
15 months ago, Iam amazed to learn that 
the agreement still exists. Seriously but 
regretfully, there exists in my mind 
definite reservation with respect to the 
administration of the act from the 
standpoint of returning the rubber busi- 
ness to private industry as speedily as 
possible and it occurs to me that the 
position taken by some of the agencies of 
the Government may be construed as be- 
ing in contravention to the wishes of the 
Congress, 

There is complete accord both on the 
part of Government and private industry 
with the principle that a technologi- 
cally advanced and rapidly expandible 
synthetic-rubber industry should and 
will always be maintained in this country 
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and likewise that such industry should 
be privately owned and operated. The 
progress which has been made in the de- 
velopment of synthetic rubber is truly re- 
markable and I find the following state- 
ments by leaders of the rubber manufac- 
turing industry most gratifying: 


Low temperature GR-S is approximately 5 
percent better than natural rubber for tread 
wear in passenger car tires. The properties 
of newly developed furnace blacks comple- 
ment those of “cold rubber" and make pos- 
sible further improvements in tread wear 
ranging from 20 to 30 percent. (H. S. Fire- 
stone, Jr., chairman, the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., sixth meeting, International 
Rubber Study Group.) 

There are certain properties common to all 
synthetic rubbers which, at the moment, are 
superior to natural rubber and which help to 
influence the choice of material to be 
used. * * * The extreme cleanliness en- 
joyed by all synthetics is an obvious advan- 
tage in the production of many specialty 
goods, * * * The uniformity in plas- 
ticity and in rate of cure is a most important 
attribute of these rubbers. * * * An- 
other important consideration to the manu- 
facturer is the existence of many different 
types of polymers which permit choice of a 
material tailor-made to suit individual and 
product specifications. (George M. Tisdale, 
vice president, United States Rubber Co., 
sixth meeting, International Rubber Study 
Group.) 

Butyl's superior ability to retain air and to 
withstand for long periods the deteriorating 
effects of sunlight, weather aging, acids, 
alkalis, oxygen, ozone, and fatty acids, com- 
pared with other rubbers, make it a very 
desirable material. * * * Air retention 
of butyl tubes is many times better than that 
of tubes made of any other known material. 
This property is creating a growing preference 
for butyl tubes among motorcar owners 
and commercial operators, (William O'Neil, 
president, General Tire & Rubber Co., sixth 
meeting, International Rubber Study 
Group.) 

For the first time crude rubber faces a 
competitor in American-made rubber which 
has earned a position on the basis of cost, 
availability, and proven utility. The exclu- 
sive position which crude rubber enjoyed un- 
til near the end of World War II is now a 
thing of the past. (John L. Collyer, presi- 
dent, B. F. Goodrich Co., New York Journal 
of Commerce, June 24, 1949.) 

We now have a low-temperature rubber 
which is over 30 percent better in the large 
consumption products, such as tire treads, 
than natural rubber. * For the first 
time in its 150 years of effort, the finest 
grades of plantation rubber or fine para has 
had its most serious threat. (A. L. Freed- 
lander, president, Dayton Rubber Manufac- 
turing Co., Lockwood's Monthly Rubber Re- 
port, November 15, 1948.) : 


The foregoing are only a few of the 
expert opinions which have been ex- 
pressed with respect to the quality and 
desirability of synthetic rubber. Not be- 
ing a technical man, I accept these state- 
ments at full value. It must be most 
satisfying to every American citizen to 
learn of the tremendous advancement 
which has been made in the development 
of this product which is available within 
our own borders. Likewise the Members 
of the Congress, who must next year con- 
sider additional rubber legislation, 
should be most happy to receive the 
reactions of the leaders of the rubber 
manufacturing industry from which it 
appears reasonable to assume that the 
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disposal of the Government-owned syn- 
thetic-rubber plants will no longer pre- 
sent the problem with which we have 
heretofore been confronted. Equally en- 
couraging is the fact that during the 
year 1948 as well as at the present time, 
the rubber manufacturing industry is 
purchasing substantial quantities of syn- 
thetic from the Government on a vol- 
untary basis, despite the fact that nat- 
ural rubber is available at a substantially 
lower price. All in all, a very encourag- 
ing situation. 

Mr. Speaker, unhappily we in this 
country are blessed with shor: memories. 
Due to the foresight of an outstanding 
American, the Honorable Jesse H. Jones, 
of Texas, then Chairman of Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, and the effi- 
cient operations of Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany with the full cooperation of the 
rubber manufacturing industry, this 
Government accumulated a stock pile of 
natural rubber prior to Pearl Harbor of 
sufficient tonnage to satisfy military and 
civilian requirements on a wartime basis 
pending the development of our syn- 
thetic-rubber industry. Without this 
stock pile, one shudders to speculate 
upon what might have been the outcome 
of World War II. While the scars of war 
were still fresh the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, on July 23, 1946, enacted Public 
Law 520, referred to as the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act, the 
purposes of such act being to accumu- 
late in this country a stock pile of stra- 
tegie and critical materials for the pro- 
tection of the national security of the 
United States. 

What happened to date? 

Since the Congress recognized the 
necessity for a stock pile of strategic and 
critical materials, it must obviously fol- 
low that in the administration of the act 
the Congress intended that the stock pile 
should be procured at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. The method of procure- 
ment which has been and is being fol- 
lowed at the present time is not designed 
to nor will it achieve this result. 

On July 18, 1949, Gen. LeRoy Lutes, 
who directs the stock-piling programs 
of the Munitions Board, in testifying be- 
fore a House Public Lands Subcommittee, 
stated that of the 69 materials being 
stock piled, 40 are not available in the 
United States, and that of these rubber 
is probably the most important. 

There can be no question in the mind 
of any unbiased and informed person re- 
specting the value of natural rubber from 
the standpoint of national security, and 
such statement reflects in no way upon 
the Government-owned and operated 
synthetic rubber industry. This indus- 
try is still in its infancy and although 
tremendous technological progress has 
been made and continues to be made, it 
remains to be proven that synthetic rub- 
ber can successfully compete with nat- 
ural rubber in a free-enterprise system 
with no protective government controls. 
This situation alone should emphasize 
the urgency of procuring the stock-pile 
requirements of natural rubber as rap- 
idly as possible. Do not overlook the 
fact thet we are discussing a commodity 
which must be transported over 10,000 
miles of water to reach our shores. 
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It is recognized that certain of the 
strategic and critical materials designed 
for stock-pile purchase are in short sup- 
ply and difficult to procure. However, 
natural rubber is and has been obtain- 
able in substantial quantities at reason- 
able prices since the inception of stock- 
pile buying, but the Government has not, 
to the largest extent possible, availed 
itself of the opportunty to secure this 
material. As a matter of fact, for pe- 
riods of several months at a time during 
the past 2 years no rubber was pur- 
chased, although available and freely 
offered. 

It is neither intended nor suggested 
that the Government should enter into 
an intensive buying program of any stra- 
tegic or critical material, and by such 
action unduly affect the market price 
thereof. On the other hand, it has been 
amply demonstrated that an orderly 
day-to-day buying program does not ad- 
versely affect the market price of a com- 
modity, but tends to serve as a stabilizer. 
Certain it is that up to the present time 
the procurement of rubber for the stock 
pile has cost the taxpayers thousands of 
dollars due to the inability of the Bu- 
reau of Federal Supply to accept offers 
at extremely favorable prices. This, 
however, is no refiection upon the Bu- 
reau of Federal Supply, since it must 
operate within the framework of direc- 
tives issued by the Munitions Board. 

Apparently, the Munitions Board, 
which determines, after consultation with 
other governmental agencies, the quan- 
tities of each of the 69 strategic and 
critical items which shall be purchased, 
and thereafter issues directives to the 
Bureau of Federal Supply, concentrates 
its efforts on the procurement of ma- 
terials which are not readily available, 
and bypasses rubber, which, although 
in reasonably plentiful supply, is one of 
the most important commodities from 
the standpoint of national security. 
Recently a Member of the Senate stated 
that our steck pile of natural rubber 
totaled 370,000 tons, a figure far short of 
our ultimate goal. It might well be 
pointed out in this connection that in- 
cluded in this figure is approximately 
250,000 tons of rubber which was trans- 
ferred from stocks accumulated by Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

The stock-piling program seemingly is 
being operated on the basis of a balanced 
stock pile, the theory being that the 
stock pile loses its over-all value if, in 
the case of an emergency, the Govern- 
ment has, for illustration, a 5-year sup- 
ply of rubber and only a 2-year supply of 
manganese. As a practical matter, this 
approach may be sound, however it ap- 
pears penny-wise and pound-foolish, 
knowing that the ultimate stock-pile ob- 
jective involves the procurement of a 
certain quantity of rubber, not to obtain 
this material as speedily as possible. 

On June 21, 1949, E. H. Hawkins, Act- 
ing Chief of the Office of Materials Re- 
sources of the Munitions Board, speak- 
ing before the thirty-fourth annual 
congress of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, in Chicago, stated 
that the Government’s stock-piling pro- 
gram was one-third completed, counting 
materials on hand and orders placed. 
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Mr. Hawkins further stated that if the 
Eighty-first Congress appropriated the 
funds which had been requested for 
stock-piling purposes, the program would 
be one-half completed by June 30, 1950. 
Since the Strategic and Critical Ma- 
terials Stockpiling Act was enacted 3 
years ago, it does not appear, from the 
standpoint of the national security of 
the United States, that an enviable rec- 
ord has been made, in view of the fact, 
that based upon the foregoing state- 
ment, approximately 4 years will be re- 
quired to complete 50 percent of the 
over-all program. 

Even the achievement of this half- 
way goal now appears questionable. In 
June both branches of the Congress 
passed appropriation bills which provid- 
ed funds for stock-pile buying extending 
through the fiscal year 1950 in the exact 
amounts recommended by both the Mu- 
nitions Board and the Bureau of the 
Budget and such bills have been signed 
by the President. Recently, however, 
the Senate Appropriations Committee in 
its deliberations on the over-all military 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1950 
attached a rider thereto reducing the 
amount of the previously approved 
stock-piling appropriation by $275,000,- 
000. While this reduction furnishes a 
cause for alarm, far more serious in my 
opinion is the expression of policy agreed 
to at the same time that the purchase 
of materials for the stock pile should be 
concentrated upon commodities avail- 
able within the United States. No one 
is more interested than I in our domes- 
tic economy. However, it is far beyond 
my conception to understand this rea- 
soning. The very essence of stock pile 
for national defense is to procure ma- 
terials not available within our own 
borders, the supply of which may be com- 
pletely cut off in the event of a national 
emergency. I sincerely trust that this 
body will very carefully examine the sit- 
uation before giving its concurrence to 
the Senate action. 

The present operations of the stock- 
piling program may be attributed to 
either the failure of the administrative 
agencies of the Government, including 
the Bureau of the Budget, to request the 
Congress for sufficient appropriations to 
purchase all of the strategic and critical 
materials required for the stock pile as 
they become available, or it may be due 
to poor administration of the provisions 
of the act. Obviously, the Congress can- 
not, due to the tremendous tasks which 
confront it and the continuous demand 
upon the time of its Members, police each 
Piece of legislation which it passes. In 
instances, however, involving the secu- 
rity of the United States, which is true of 
the present situation, an investigation 
appears to be in order. : 

While I am not an alarmist, I cannot 
overlook the fact that during the past 
year Russia, which represents the most 
serious threat to the peace of the world, 
purchased in excess of 125,000 tons of 
natural rubber in the markets of the Far 
East. It is both significant and disturb- 
ing that Russia is continuing its buying 
program, while the United States is not 
today purchasing one pound of rubber 
for our national stock pile. Further 
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alarming is a report appearing in the 
press yesterday to the effect that during 
the current month Russia expects to 
purchase 16,000 tons of rubber in the 
Singapore market. The foregoing facts 
should furnish food for serious thought, 
since, in my judgment, they represent a 
distinct gamble with the national secu- 
rity of the United States. 

From time to time when natural rub- 
ber is discussed great emphasis is placed 
upon the world cartel. Admittedly, prior 
to World War II restriction schemes de- 
signed to control the price of natural 
rubber through controlled production 
were in existence in the Far East to the 
detriment of this Government and I 
subscribe most heartily to the premise 
that we should take every step possible 
to prevent a recurrence of this situation. 
Personally, however, I see no cause for 
concern at the present time. Our syn- 
thetic rubber industry is established and 
its value is recognized. Furthermore, the 
complexion of the world rubber situation 
has undergone a complete change. 
Whereas prior to World War II the 
United States consumed the major por- 
tion of the natural rubber produced in 
the world, during the year 1948 this fig- 
ure declined to 41 percent and based 
upon current statistics will be further 
reduced to 37 percent in 1949. In other 
words, from the standpoint of world pro- 
duction we are today cast in the role of 
a minority rather than a majority con- 
sumption. On the other hand, it is self- 
evident that to the extent this country 
imposes unnecessarily rigid restrictions, 
we invite the producing countries to in- 
voke retaliatory measures. Do not mis- 
understand me. I am not a commodity 
expert and therefore do not take the po- 
sition that natural rubber should de- 
mand a higher price than the present 
market. I do, however, and always have 
associated myself wholeheartedly with 
the principle of free enterprise and the 
law of supply and demand. Under these 
principles every commodity will even- 
tually arrive at its proper price level. For 
the edification of the Members of this 
body, however, it is only fair to state 
that to the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief, natural rubber is the only nationally 
used commodity which is today selling 
for substantially less than the prewar 
price. Furthermore, I do not believe that 
foreign producers expect a fantastic price 
for natural rubber. The criticism which 
is directed at this Government is based 
upon: the fact that due to restrictions 
which we have imposed, it is not possible 
for natural rubber to compete with syn- 
thetic rubber in a free market. 

Today natural rubber occupies a far 
more important position in our inter- 
national relations than has ever been 
the case in the past. It is the major 
dollar crop of the British Empire and 
controls the economies and destinies of 
the Far East. Recent developments in 
China are a source of the gravest con- 
cern to all of us and the unrest and in- 
filtrations of communism into the coun- 
tries of southeast Asia threaten the 
peace of that entire continent. Sad to 
relate, it appears that the accomplish- 
ments of this Government in Europe 
through the Eurcpean Recovery Pro- 
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gram may have already been more than 
offset by the inroads of communism in 
Asia. The end is not yet in sight and 
the clouds are slowly gathering. No one 
can forecast the future. It appears cer- 
tain, however, that if the present trend 
continues unchecked this Government 
will, at possibly an early date, be called 
upon for staggering amounts of financial 
aid which we can ill afford. A program 
in Asia similar to our European activities 
would place upon this country a burden 
which, if undertaken, could well wreck 
our national economy. Another devel- 
opment which confronts us and which 
is fraught with serious possibilities is the 
present financial position of the British 
Empire. Nothing can be accomplished 
by dodging the issue. The picture is all 
too clear. Let us face the facts. Please 
do not misunderstand my position; I 
am only attempting in a practical man- 
ner to find a solution to a most difficult 
and serious problem. The national se- 
curity of the United States unfortunately 
cannot be confined to our own borders 
and the spread of communism in the 
Far East as well as the financial position 
of our neighbors across the sea contain 
a definite threat to our own well-being. 
It occurs to me that we can, at no great 
sacrifice, make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the solution of the problem by the 
immediate inauguration of a stock pile 
buying program of natural rubber. The 
benefits of this action will be twofold: 
The United States will secure a necessary 
and highly strategic commodity for its 
stock pile and at the same time would 
bolster the tottering dollar position of the 
British Empire and create a healthier 
and happier condition in the rubber pro- 
ducing countries of the Far East. Such 
a policy would not entail either a grant 
or a loan of public funds. Contrariwise, 
it would represent an investment in a 
tangible asset—natural rubber. I feel 
very strongly that serious consideration 
should be given to this matter without 
further delay. This program can be in- 
augurated today at no cost to the Gov- 
ernment save from the standpoint of 
invested funds, whereas if we delay 
action until the lights go out in Asia, 
I do not have the temerity to speculate 
as to the extent of the ultimate financial 
burden which will be placed upon our 
already strained resources. 

During the past year we have secured 
a substantial amount of natural rubber 
for our stock pile by the use of counter- 
part sterling funds accumulated in Eng- 
land through the operations of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. So 
far as is possible this procedure should 
be continued and counterpart funds 
should be used wherever available to the 
greatest extent possible in the procure- 
ment of strategic and critical materials 
for our stock pile. 

I have endeavored to call your atten- 
tion to certain phases of our rubber pro- 
gram which in my opinion should be 
corrected. My conclusions are based 
entirely upon what I feel to be our 
national security requirements. Al- 
though we have no immediate rubber 
problem in this country, the effect of our 
present policy upon our international 
relations and the economies of friendly 
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countries cannot be overlooked. There 
never was a truer saying than “An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
For scme time this matter has caused 
me great concern and I have not only 
carefully analyzed the situation in my 
own mind but have also discussed the 
elements which are involved with well- 
informed individuals both in the rubber 
industry and in the Government service. 
While I am not attempting to suggest 
a panacea to cure all ills it is my con- 
sidered opinion that the interests of this 
country can best be served by the adop- 
tion of the following program which will 
not only be beneficial to us but will 
also assist the United Kingdom and 
strengthen the countries of southeast 
Asia against the rising tide of commu- 
nism: 

First. Immediately resume the pur- 
chase of natural rubber for the Govern- 
ment stock pile and acquire rubber as 
rapidly as it becomes available until our 
stock-pile objective is attained; and 

Second. Immediately suspend in en- 
tirety rubber order R-1 or substantially 
reduce the amount of the required man- 
datory consumption of synthetic rubber. 

Mr. Speaker, it may already be later 
than we think. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. D’'EWART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances, in 
one to include a report by Hon. Hue 
D. Scott, JR., to the Republican National 
Committee. 

Mr. LODGE asked and was given per- 
mission tv extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. WERDEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include copies of a series 
of five articles published in connection 
with the San Joaquin Valley water prob- 
lem, notwithstanding the fact that it 
exceeds the limit set by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing and is estimated to 
cost $266.50. 

Mr. WOLVERTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. RICHARDS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Rxconp and include an editorial. 

Mr. BOYKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from the 
Mobile Register. 

Mr. DOYLE asked ana was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, in each to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


FOREIGN AID BILL 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4830) 
making appropriations for foreign aid 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, this ap- 
propriation implements the policy which 
is drawing the world into an economic 
and a war crisis. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is: 
Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
the request. 


VISIT OF PRESIDENT QUIRINO AND THE 
PACIFIC PACT 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, for a long 
time it has been apparent that in Asia, 
just as in Europe, the free nations cannot 
hope to escape Communist conquest un- 
less they make a most vigorous collec- 
tive attack upon their defense prob- 
lems—with our active support and as- 
sistance. The real significance of the 
visit of President Quirino—whose pres- 
ence as our guest and counselor today is 
a great honor, indeed—is that such a 
pact in the Pacific has at last been in- 
augurated. While our Government the- 
orized and dawdled, three leaders in Asia 
who face the reality, not the theory, of 
Communist enslavement—President El- 
pidio Quirino, of the Philippine Republic, 
former President Chiang Kai-shek of 
China, and President Syngman Rhee, of 
Korea—have moved ahead with decision. 

Precious time and ground have already 
been lost by our delay. But I hope that 
we are at last sufficiently alerted to the 
mortal dangers we face in Asia; that we 
will support with enthusiasm and deter- 
mination their efforts to develop and 
extend the Pacific Pact. 

If we cannot lead, let us at least follow 

these three wise men from the east. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JENNINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. SADLAK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution. 


HAWAII AND ALASKA SHOULD BE AD- 
MITTED AS STATES OF THE UNION 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp on the 
subject of admitting Hewaii and Alaska 
to the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the vequest of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, two 
of the most important bills which should 
pass at this session of Congress are the 
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admission of Hawaii and Alaska as new 
States of the Union. 

Yesterday my colleague, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. LARCADE] inserted 
in the REcorp a poll of the Members of 
Si House showing 3 to 1 in favor of these 

ills. 

We are spending billions of American 
dollars to protect foreign countries and 
doing nothing to protect our first line 
of defense in the south Pacific by admit- 
ting Hawaii and in the north Pacific by 
admitting Alaska as States of the Union. 

If Hawaii had been admitted as a State 
before the paralyzing strike which has 
held hundreds of thousands of people in 
Hawaii and the Pacific coast at the will 
of Harry Bridges, we would have had 
some jurisdiction, because the Taft- 
Hartley bill does not give the President 
any authority in Territory and posses- 
sions. 

Mr. Speaker, I insist that the approval 
of these two bills is much more vital and 
important than many fully realize and 
that they should be approved before we 
adjourn this session of Congress. 


PREMIUM PAYMENTS IN THE PURCHASE 
OF GOVERNMENT OIL 


Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1647) 
to eliminate premium payments in the 
purchase of Government royalty oil un- 
der existing contracts entered into pur- 
suant to the act of July 13, 1946 (60 
Stat. 533), disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment to the House amendment, and ask 
for a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENdIEI. [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none and appoints the 
following conferees: Mr. ENGLE of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Recan, and Mr. Barrett of 
Wyoming. 

SPECIAL ORDER 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horr MAN] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield back my time. 


REPORT FROM COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Rules Com- 
mittee may have until midnight tonight 
to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Dacue (at the 
request of Mr. GRAHAM), for Wednesday 


to Saturday, inclusive, on account of 
important public business. 


CALL OF THE HOUS% 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 


i Mr, Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 169] 


Arends Douglas Mason 
Bentsen Eaton Morrison 
Bland Fallon Norton 
Bolton, Ohio Fellows Patman 
Breen, Flood Patten 
Bulwinkle Garmatz Pfeifer, 
Burleson Gilmer Joseph, L, 
Cavalcante Gordon Plumley 
Celler Gregory Powell 
Chatham rt St. George 
Chiperfield Hinshaw Smith, Ohio 
Christopher Johnson Staggers 
Clevenger Jonas Thomas, N. J. 
Dague Kearney Vinson 
Davies, N. Y. Kennedy Welch, Calif. 
Dingell McGregor Wier 
Dolliver, McKinnon Woodhouse 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 381 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

FORIIGN AID BILL 


Mr. LYLE, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 320, Rept. No. 1241), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution the bill (H. R. 4830) making ap- 
propriations for foreign aid for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, and for other pur- 
poses, with the Senate amendments thereto 
be, and the same is hereby, taken from the 
Speaker’s table to the end that the Senate 
amendments be, and they are hereby, dis- 
agreed to and that the conference requested 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses be, and the same is hereby, 
agreed to. 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 320 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution the bill (H. R. 4830) making ap- 
propriations for foreign aid for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, and for other pur- 
poses, with the Senate amendments thereto 
be, and the same is hereby, taken from the 
Speaker's table to the end that the Senate 
amendments be, and they are hereby, dis- 
agreed to and that the conference requested 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses be, and the same is, hereby 
agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House now consider the resolution? 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Marcantonio) 
there were—ayes 298, noes 4. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the House agreed to onsider 
the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LYLE] is recognized. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, months ago 
the House passed by an overwhelming 
majority a bill providing funds for the 
European recovery program. Recently 
the Senate acted upon that measure, 
amending the House bill. It there- 
fore becomes necessary for one of the 
bodies to recede or for the bill to go to 
conference. 

The members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House recommended 
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that the differences in the bill be con- 
sidered in conference. That is the pur- 
pose of this resolution. 

Iam sure, Mr. Speaker, that there will 
be limited opposition. I now yield 30 
minutes of my time to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Herter]. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, so far as 
I know, there is no objection on this side 
whatsoever to the adoption of this reso- 
lution. It merely carries out the orderly 
procedure. 

I understand, however, there is some 
objection to the bill generally, and I now 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MARCANTONIO]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO, Mr. Speaker, 
this appropriation implements the policy 
which this Congress has adopted, a pol- 
icy which is devastating to world peace 
and to the economic well-being of Amer- 
icans. It seems to me the speed with 
wich it is being imposed upon the coun- 
try is inoxdinate and not in the best in- 
terests of the American people. That is 
why I have exercised by right to act, 
under the rules of the House, in what is 
obviously a vain effort to slow up the 
process which is having a disastrous ef- 
fect on the peace of the world and a most 
ruinous effect on the economy of Europe 
and on the economy of the United States. 

This Marshall plan has been in exi- 
istence for over a year, and despite the 
promises that were made, we find that 
the European countries are today being 
squeezed dry—squeezed as a result of the 
monopoly economy imposed upon those 
countries through this so-called Marshall 
plan. 

It is not necessary for me to repeat 
what is happening in England. Even 


our press has to report the crisis there.’ 


France has become a quasi-economic 
colony of Wall Street, and Italy has be- 
come definitely a colony of this type of 
exploitation by Wall Street imperialism. 
As a result Europe today.is in an economic 
quicksand, and the impact of that eco- 
nomic crisis is now beginning to be felt 
in America; unemployment is gaining in 
every major city of this country. 

This plan has failed. We followed this 
failure with the Atlantic Pact. Now, we 
follow with arms. Next it will be men. 
Thus out of this tragic policy we bypass 
and weaken the United Nations, the last 
hope for world peace. 

When we try to do something here for 
the average American we witness delay 
after delay. We permitted the unem- 
ployment provisions of the GI bill of 
rights, known as 52-20, to expire on 
July 25. You still do nothing to protect 
the unemployed veteran. But to put 
over this program of empire and war we 
get a rule from the Committee on Rules 
with unprecedented speed; it is brought 
here, and two-thirds of the membership 
support the action, and undoubtedly a 
majority of the House will pass the reso- 
lution, 

Let me point out however that though 
I am in a minority here, a small minori- 
ty, events have proven that this kind of 
imperialist war policy, this policy of em- 
pire abroad means only reaction at 
home. You cannot have a policy of em- 
pire abroad and at the same time pro- 
gress at home; a policy of empire negates 
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progress at home. That explains why 
this Congress which was elected on a 
program of great promises has been a 
Congress that has failed to repeal Taft - 
Hartley, has been a Congress which has 
turned its back completely on the civil- 
rights program, has been a Congress 
which has passed a most inadequate 
housing bill, doling out housing with an 
eyedropper. That is why this Congress 
has passed a spurious rent-control bill 
which is causing 30, 40, and 50 percent 
rent increases in every city in this coun- 
try. That is why this Congress is now 
considering the minimum-wage law 
which in return for a mere crumb sur- 
renders millions of workers to the tender 
mercies of selfish interests. That is why 
this Congress has appropriated more 
than 50 percent of our budget for war. 
That is why this Congress is following 
the path of retrogression; it is the in- 
exorable outcome of a war policy which 
is reactionary and dictated by the mo- 
nopoly interests of this country. 

As for me, I shall do everything I can 
to stop it. I know I will not today suc- 
ceed in this effort, but I do know that 
the day is not far off when back in your 
districts despite the tons of propaganda 
in the press and over the radio, despite 
the anti-Communist hysteria by which 
these appropriations are passed, that 
despite the fear, the fear which the ad- 
vocates of this policy have imposed on 
the American people from the early 
morning hours until the night through 
the controlled press and by the controlled 
radio, despite the suppression of civil lib- 
erties, despite the fact that the Demo- 
cratic administration is putting over this 
war program on the American people un- 
der the dishonest guise of security and 
dishonestly selling it as a peace program, 
your people will refuse to supinely sub- 
mit to this insane program of war and 
empire. The impact of the economic 
crisis that this program has caused in 
Europe is now being felt every day in 
the United States and it is causing eco- 
nomic havoc. As a result the burden of 
this policy of war and empire is falling 
heavily on your constituents and you 
will hear from them. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. RICH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, in present 
conditions it takes a lot of nerve and 
a lot of intestinal fortitude to get up and 
speak against the bill when so many 
Members have made up their minds in- 
dividually and collectively that they are 
for giving $6,500,000,000 to foreign coun- 
tries. 

I want you to know that I am for aid- 
ing and assisting people who are starv- 
ing to death and people who need some- 
thing to sustain life, but Iam not for the 
program that has been conducted by the 
ECA in its squandering of billions of dol- 
lars that the Congress of the United 
States influenced by its State Depart- 
ment has been willing to extend to those 
people. I think it is one of the most 
extravagant pieces of work that was 
ever adopted by any country in the entire 
history of the world. No one ever 
thought of doing such a thing as we are 
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doing through the State Department and 
the ECA. The $6,700,000,000 involved 
here means $45 to $50 for every man, 
woman, and child in America. 

I want to tell you that you are going 
to have to give an accounting to the 
American people some day for the way 
you are squandering money and for put- 
ting our country in a very desperate 
situation. Iam not going to be one who 
will wreck America. But it is going to 
be wrecked if you follow the program 
this administration has adopted. You 
cannot go on with it indefinitely. Any 
of you who think you can, just give an 
accounting to your people very shortly 
because they are going to ask you for 
it. As for myself, I am not going along 
with it. ; 

The President came down here and 
asked you not only for this money but 
for an additional $1,500,000,000 to arm 
certain countries over there. And yet 
you talk about peace. Why, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MARCANTONIO] 
is right when he says you are not going 
to have peace by arming all of the coun- 
tries of the world. I never heard of any 
such ridiculous idea so far as trying to 
get peace is concerned. If you want 
peace, get it by making friends. But what 
are you doing? You are arming all of 
those governments. Do you trust them 
after you get them armed? I believe that 
those arms may be used against the 
American people, and I am more afraid 
they will be used against America than 
against any other country in the world. 

What was done about China? Look at 
the paper that the State Department 
brought out the other day. It ought to 
make you tremble, it ought to make you 
shudder. Two billion dollars have been 
wasted over there, and the way it has 
been wasted. They should have known 
and told you a long time ago, long before 
you spent the $50,000,000, the $80,000,000, 
the $150,000,000. No. You were like lit- 
tle boys coming up to the trough. You 
do what the administration tells you to 
do. You asked for a report months ago 
but they refused to give it to you. They 
sent it up here the other day. It is rot- 
ten. Yet you are still willing to give 
away More money. 

If you want to save money, you should 
get down on your knees and ask God for 
a little direction here. You are not go- 
ing to get peace by trying to arm every- 
body over there. You are going to squan- 
der the money of this country until we 
will not be able to carry on. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not get up here to 
give a lecture. But you are putting out 
money so fast that in the Capitol Build- 
ing you are shoveling it out of all of the 
windows. You could not spend it fast 
enough, sO you have men over there tak- 
ing the top off the Capitol in order to 
give it away faster until there will not 
be anything left. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a shame that we are 
doing the things we are doing. You 
ought to stop, think, look, and listen be- 
fore we go any further. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have lived to see something which I had 
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heard about but had never hoped to ac- 
tually see—the forces for which the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RIcH] 
speaks and the forces for which the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Marcan- 
TONIO] speaks, both spouting the same 
line in the Halls of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Iam appalled that any patriotic Amer- 
ican should get up here and tell us that 
we are being imperialistic through the 
ECA. I heard that line used by a candi- 
date of the American Labor Party against 
me only 24% months ago. I want to as- 
sure the Members of this House that the 
people of America are not falling for that 
line, because the candidate of the Ameri- 
can Labor Party ran a very poor fourth. 
The people of America are against im- 
perialism in any form but they believe in 
helping other freedom-loving peoples to 
remain free. 

Yes, there is imperialism in the world 
today, but it is not American imperialism. 
It comes from the east. It is a most 
subtle type of imperialism, using all the 
Communist tactics of infiltration to per- 
mit a vicious minority to dominate and 
to thwart the will of the majority. I 
have learned those tactics and I have wit- 
nessed those tactics of infiltration in 
various organizations in this country, 
and it is an easy thing for me now to 
recognize those same tactics when they 
are applied either in Berlin or Czecho- 
slovakia or China. They are the same; 
imperialism by infiltration. We have 
seen that imperialism spread across 
eastern Europe; we have seen the for- 
feiture, as the result of that imperialism, 
of all the freedoms of those people. 
Where is freedom of speech in Russia to- 
day? And, from Russia to Czechoslo- 
vakia where is there freedom of worship? 

No, my friends, this ECA program is 
not imperialism; it is not militarism. 
I quote a simple fact from Pravda about 
3 months ago, that the Russian budget 
calls for an expenditure for their army 
and their air force and their navy of 
almost 30 percent of the total Russian 
budget. And, remember that the Rus- 
sian budget is equivalent to the total 
nationalincome. It is not as our budget, 
limited to Government services. The 
Russian economy is spending almost 30 
percent of their total national income on 
their militarism. 

The small-arms aid, without going into 
the details of that program, that we are 
offering to the members of the Atlantic 
Pact nations, is to help them defend 
themselves against this very militarism 
in the east. Let us place the respon- 
sibility for world tension where it belongs, 
Let us cut aside all the beautiful red 
tape that they are trying to throw around 
these very simple and very humane pro- 
grams. Let us in America realize and 
let us proclaim to the world, in contra- 
diction to the gentleman from New York 
LMr. Marcantonio], that the purpose be- 
hind the United States policy of help- 
ing those people in the world who want 
to help themselves to remain free from 
Communist imperialism, is a most 
friendly and unselfish purpose; the most 
humane that any country has ever held 
out to sister nations in the history of 
the world. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion which I send to the Clerk’s desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CANNON moves that the managers on 
the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the bill H. R. 4830 be instructed to insist 
upon disagreement to Senate amendment 
No. 1. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment is an attempt to reinstate 
the old watchdog committee which was 
abrogated in the legislative appropria- 
tion bill last month. 

I offer this motion for two reasons: 
In the first place, because the Congress 
has already decisively passed upon it and 
emphatically rejected it, and second, be- 
cause it will save $344,000 which would 
otherwise be wasted and will expedite the 
passage of this bill. 

The Senate amendment is practically 
identical with the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] 
in the consideration of the legislative ap- 
propriation bill on June 9. The only dif- 
ference is that the gentleman from Ohio 
IMr. Vorys] on that occasion asked for 
$244,000 whereas the Senate now requests 
$344,000—$100,000 more—which makes 
it all the more objectionable. 

When offered in the House on June 9, 
the amendment was rejected by a 3 to 1 
vote. The Senate accepted the judgment 
of the House and all provision for the 
so-called watchdog committee was elim- 
inated. 

We nad every reason to suppose the 
issue was definitely disposed of. It is res 
judicata. And the managers on the part 
of the House should not be required to 
churn over all this obsolete material 
again in conference or on the floor. It 
should be disposed of once and for all 
without being sent again to conference. 

Suffice to say that the committee has 
thoroughly studied the subject and we 
can say authoritatively that the watch- 
dog committee has never saved a single 
dime that would not have been saved had 
the committee never been in existence. 
Every dollar spent by the watchdog com- 
mittee, and on the watchdog commit- 
tee, has been thrown away. And in times 
like these, in which expenditures are 
running from one and a half billion to 
two billion dollars behind revenues, we 
cannot afford even this mild extrava- 
gance. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr, TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
involves approximately $5,000,000,000. 

Amendment No. 1 adds $344,000 for the 
so-called “watchdog committee.” 

Amendment. No. 
amount appropriated for the ECA by 
$59,910,000, j 
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Amendment No. 4 reduces the amount 
that may be spent for confidential ex- 
penditures from $500,000 to $200,000. 

Amendment No. 5 provides that $25,000 
shall be available to carry out the pro- 
visions of section 115 (f) of the Economic 
Cooperation Act. I cannot tell you what 
that is. I will have to check it. 

Amendment No. 6 wipes out the au- 
thority of the President to spend all the 
money by the 15th of May. 

Amendment No. 7 provides for the 
loaning by the Export-Import Bank of 
$150,000,000. 

Amendment No. 8 relates to the local 
currencies that come to our control as 
the result of the sending of these things 
over there. 

Amendment No. 9 reduces the amount 
for Greece and Turkey from $50,000,000 
to $45,000,000. 

Amendment No. 10 provides $4,000,000 
for the Chinese students in this country. 

Amendment No. 11 reduces the amount 
of funds for the Army in occlipied ter- 
ritory from $925,000,000 to $900,000,000 
and reduces the administrative expenses. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Am I correct in the as- 
sumption that the matter that is now 
pending before the House is a motion on 
the part of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations that the conferees 
be instructed to resist the Senate amend- 
men} which provides funds for the con- 
tinuation of the “watchdog committee” 
that is set up to watch the expenditure 
of funds under ECA? 

Mr. TABER. That is right. It is the 
only chance the Congress has to know 
what is going on in this operation. 

Mr. KEEFE. The question we will be 
called upon to vote on in just a moment 
is whether or not we want to continue 
the operations of the “watchdog com- 
mittee,” which has been created by an 
amendment introduced by the other body 
and for which funds were provided. Is 
that not the situation? 

5 Mr. TABER. Les; that is the situa- 
on. 

Mr. KEEFE. I wish the gentleman 
would advise the House of the necessity 
Fai continuing the “watchdog commit- 

ee.” 

Mr. TABER. I wanted the House to 
have a picture of the $5,000,000,000 
which needs to be watched, and the ex- 
penditure of which is so very important 
to be done properly and effectively. 

The “watchdog committee” has done 
very considerable, effective work, espe- 
cially in connection with the preserva- 
tion of those plants in Germany which 
were so badly needed to restore the econ- 
omy of Germany so that we could get to 
the point where some day we might be 
able to have these people self-supporting 
so that we could get out of Germany, 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. When this bill passed 
the House, much as I have disagreed 
with certain members of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, I thought they were 
dead right in insisting on having this 
“watchdog committee,’ because the 
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amount of money necessary to conduct 
the work of the “watchdog committee” 
is an infinitesimal part of the billions of 
dollars that have to be expended. I hope 
the House will agree with the Senate 
conferees. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taser] has 
expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
two additional minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman 
please advise the House as to how they 
should vote on this matter in the event 
that the Members want to vote to keep 
this “watchdog committee”? 

Mr. TABER. Members should vote 
“no” if they want to have any control 
by the Congress over this operation, or 
if they want to have any reports on this 
operation. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. MARC ANTONIO. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROOSEVELT] saw fit 
to point out that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and I spoke against the 
resolution which was just adopted. 
However, the gentleman from New Vork 
failed to point out that he joined with 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Rankin] and other enemies of civil rights 
in voting against my antidiscrimination 
amendment to the housing bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
House will refuse to instruct its confer- 
ees to disagree with the amendment of 
the Senate. It may be that they have 
asked for too much money, but they 
should vote “no” on this motion. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. Does not the gentleman 
feel that we should have a “watchdog 
committee” which calls for the expendi- 
ture of an infinitesimal part of the total 
amount to be expended under this pro- 
gram? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I will say to 
the gentleman, Mr. Speaker, that in my 
opinion there could be no better example 
of false economy than to wipe out this 
“watchdog committee” at this time. 

Mr. SHORT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
we all know that the ECA has a tremen- 
dous program, calling for the expendi- 
ture of billions of dollars. It operates 
in 16 separate nations and the closest 
possible supervision, in my judgment, 
is highly desirable. 

I hold in my hand, Mr. Speaker, a sum- 
mary of the work that the “watchdog 
committee” staff has done. It is 8 or 9 
pages of single-space typewriting. It 
shows, among other things, activities 
leading to the recovery of several mil- 
lion dollars in several instances, the re- 
covery far exceeding the $262,000 which 
was appropriated for the staff to func- 
tion with. 

I also have samples here, Mr. Speaker, 
of studier made by the “watchdog com- 
mittee.” Here is one entitled “Report on 
Progress of the Economic Cooperation 
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Administration.” It is 152 pages long. 
It is filled with statistics and tables of all 
kinds, invaluable to anyone wishing to 
keep abreast of the ECA problem. 

Here is another study. It is 56 pages 
long, and is entitled “ECA and Strategic 
Materials.” 

Here is a 29-page study entitled “Ship- 
ping Problems in the ECA Program.” 

Here is another study entitled “Ma- 
rine Insurance in the ECA Program.” 

Here is another entitled “Wool Pro- 
curement by ECA.” 

And another entitled, “The Food Sit- 
uation in Europe in the Fall of 1948.” 

And another entitled “German Repa- 
rations.” 

Mr. Speaker, these are samples of the 
studies and reports which the “watch- 
dog committee” has made since its crea- 
tion. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. These unbonded rep- 
resentatives of this country, as I under- 
stand it, are spending in 16 nations more 
than $5,000,000,000. How much do we 
propose to spend in seeing that they 
properly expend this money? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. We pro- 
vided $262,000 for the past fiscal year, 
and the request here is for $344,000. 

Mr. JENNINGS. In other words, that 
$344,000, or about seven one-thousandths 
of 1 percent of $5,000,000,000, is all we 
propose to spend to safeguard and to 
undertake to guarantee the honest and 
faithful expenditure of that huge sum? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. And com- 
mittee activities have already saved sev- 
eral million dollars or several times the 
amount of money appropriated for them 
to operate on. > 

I think this motion should be defeated. 
I think the bill should be allowed to go 
to conference and let the amount to be 
made available for this purpose be 
worked out in conference. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is seven one- 
thousandths of 1 percent that we are 
going to expend to watch the expendi- 
ture of that unprecedented sum, is it 
not? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I think the 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to my 
collegaue from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I wish the gentleman 
from Massachusetts would tell the House 
just what the witnesses for the watch- 
dog committee told the ECA Appropria- 
tions Committee when they appeared as 
witnesses before the committee. Was 
the gentleman impressed particularly 
with the testimony given to us? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I have been 
impressed by the studies they have made, 
which I have tried to call attention to in 
the course of the brief time at my dis- 
posal. 

Mr. YATES. Will not the gentleman 
agree that there was no testimony of any 
value whatsoever offered by these wit- 
nesses to the committee? 
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Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I rise to 
express the hope that sometime before 
we are through with this bill an ade- 
quate opportunity may be provided to 
find out what is in it and to discuss it. 
We have discussed this afternoon wheth- 
er the gentleman from New York agrees 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
but only two people have discussed what 
is in this bill. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The con- 
ference report will, of course, be con- 
sidered subsequently. I hope the House 
will vote “no” on the pending motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Priest). The time of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro ‘tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Missouri yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. I have asked in regard 
to time on this particular motion and 
find that there is only time for those for 
the motion. No one has time against it. 
Both the gentleman from California [Mr. 
PHILLIPS] and I would like to know who 
has the time against it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will answer the gentleman’s par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon] is entitled to 1 hour on his mo- 
tion, and he may yield time as he so 
desires. 

Mr. FULTON. Who is in charge of the 
time against the motion? 

Mr. CANNON. No one has been heard 
so far except those opposed to the 
amendment. 

Mr. FULTON. I was told by the gen- 
tleman there was no time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Vorys] is recognized. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, the “watch- 
dog committee” is a committee estab- 
lished not by House resolution but by 
law. When that law was reviewed and 
extended there was not even an attempt 
to change the “watchdog committee.” 
What is being attempted here is to re- 
peal a law by denying funds to a com- 
mittee which must have funds to do its 
work, work which is enjoined upon it 
by law. I urge the House to vote “no” 
on this proposal. I happen to be a 
member of this much-abused “watch- 
dog committee.” It attempts to do its 
work without publicity and fanfare. 
Perhaps that is a mistake. It makes its 
criticism to the ECA officials in a quiet 
way in the hope of establishing better 
procedure; it furnishes reports to four 
committees, the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House, the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate, and the two 
Appropriations Committees of the Con- 
gress. 

The gentleman stated that the sub- 
mittee felt that the reports were of no 
value. Let me remind the House that 
the full Committee on Appropriations of 
this House did not choose to follow its 
subcommittee but made cuts in the ECA 
appropriations far below those which 
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were recommended by the administration 
and the subcommittee. 

We have this curious situation, where 
this bipartisan committee set up with a 
bipartisan vote in an effort that was a 
bipartisan effort and is being continued 
that way, yet the attempt to destroy it 
is coming purely as a partisan effort. 
We have the Democratic leadership here 
on the Committee on Appropriations op- 
posing it. Over in another body the 
Democratic floor leader led the fight to 
attempt to emasculate and destroy this 
committee so there would be no inde- 
pendent body locking in upon this vast 
expenditure of funds; and that partisan 
‘attempt was mowed down in the other 
body by bipartisan votes. I hope this 
is not the end of the bipartisan approach 
to our vast and increasing foreign prob- 
lem; I hope this is not the start of the 
things that we are to see from now on. 
I hope that this committee will not have 
its usefulness destroyed and be unable 
to do anything because of Democratic 
votes. You have the votes to do this. It 
would be a bad thing to go out to this 
country at a time when some of us are 
striving so hard to attempt to reach some 
sort of united, bipartisan agreement on 
some of the dreadful problems that face 
us, that this committee spending an in- 
finitesimal amount of money, the only 
independent agency to report to the Con- 
gress, was destroyed by a partisan at- 
tempt here this afternoon. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I am 
trying to get information about two 
points in the bill. Can the gentleman 
tell me whether item No. A in the bill has 
any relationship to the Revaluation Con- 
ference to be held in Washington in Sep- 
tember which I think will have a very 
far-reaching effect upon the money of 
the United States? 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will 
yield to me I can answer that it does not. 

Mr. VORYS. The only thing before 
us right now is this one question of de- 
stroying by partisan effort this biparti- 
san creation to investigate and report 
to the Congress on the Marshall plan. 
I beg you to vote “no.” 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. I want to thank the 
gentleman for the statement he has 
made. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, this is like 
all other efforts to obtain economy. 
Here we have a committee appointed by 
the last Congress which spent $262,000 
last year. Of course, that is small money 
compared with a great many appropria- 
tions we make. But they come back this 
year asking for $344,000. For what? As 
a “watchdog committee” to watch one of 
the most efficient administrations in the 
entire Government. 

Something has been said about a non- 
partisan approach to this matter. Let 
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me remind you that the head of the ECA 
is a Republican, but I still think he is 
one of the most able Administrators in 
this Nation. I certainly do not think he 
needs any “watchdog committee” to tell 
him what he should do; therefore, I do 
not think that the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States should spend $344,000 to pro- 
vide such a committee. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr.SHORT. Does the gentleman feel 
that this small, infinitesimal amount to 
guard the expenditure of some $5,500,- 
006,000 is unreasonable? 

Mr. GARY. Does the gentleman think 
we ought to have a “watchdog commit- 
tee” to watch over the expenditures of 
the armed services which spend $18,000,- 
000,000 annually? 

Mr. SHORT, Absolutely. 

Mr. GARY. Does the gentleman feel 
we should have a “watchdog committee” 
for each department of the Government 
spending billions of dollars? 

Mr. SHORT. Absolutely. 

Mr. GARY. I may say to the gentle- 
man I do not agree with him, 

Mr, SHORT. Well, I have expressed 
my opinion. 

Mr.GARY. If we do not have capable 
and honest Administrators, then we 
ought to get rid of them rather than 
watch them. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If we follow the 
reasoning of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, we might just as well abolish the 
executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. GARY. Exactly, and turn the ad- 
ministration of the Government over to 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Is it not a fact the Con- 
gress long ago when it set up an agency 
responsible to the Congress under the 
Budget and Accounting Act set up a 
watchdog administration to watch all de- 
partments of Government and provided 
that the Comptroller General should be 
there for but a single term of 15 years 
as the representative of the Congress of 
the United States; so that all agencies 
of Government are under the supervision 
and surveillance of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

Mr. GARY. So is the ECA. There- 
fore, why have another watchdog com- 
mittee for it? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Is it not true that 
under the Congressional Reorganization 
Act every legislative committee is re- 
sponsible to watch the agencies for which 
it authorizes the expenditure of money? 

Mr. GARY. That is correct. 

Mr. Speaker, in the ECA we have one 
of the most efficient administrations in 
the Government. They have some of the 
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best technically trained men, and I say 
to you that we asked the representatives 
of the “watchdog committee” to appear 
before us when we considered these ap- 
propriations and we got no information 
worth while from the “watchdog com- 
mittee.” Whereas, the staff of the ECA 
furnished all of the information that we 
wanted. They had it at hand at all 
times and showed far greater familiarity 
with the foreign situation than did the 
watchdog committee. I ask you, why 
appropriate $344,000 to check on men 
who are better prepared to do this job 
than the men who are doing the check- 
ing? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania IMr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, may I respectfully disagree with 
my good friend and colleague the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] that this 
is a partisan matter. It is not a par- 
tisan matter. And I, too, have been a 
member of the “watchdog committee,” 
so-called. 

I am against the continuation of this 
extra committee because I think that it 
is an unnecessary expense. In the first 
place, under the Reorganizt tion Act, full 
and complete powers are given to the 
legislative committees. 

I would like to ask my good friend the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
what is wrong with the Committee on 
Appropriations? Are they not “watch- 
dogging” the Treasury? It will be a sud- 
den and a bad shock to me if I find that 
my good friend John is not watching. I 
have thought the Appropriations Com- 
mittee were doing a fine close job of 
checking expenditures. 

Mr. TABER. You cannot watch an 
operation like that with the force that 
the Committee on Appropriations has. 

Mr. FULTON. Then, instead of by- 
passing the Appropriations Committee, 
I would very much like to implement the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
House to make it effective, because yours 
is a statement that your Committee on 
Appropriations is being hamstrung by a 
lack of sufficient personnel. 

One of the basic troubles of the so- 
called “watchdog committee“ i: this: It 
is a committee adrift. It is not under 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs; it is 
not under the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate. It is not under 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House nor under the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate. 

How many Members of Congress here 
have read any one of those reports which 
have been mentioned? I keep up with 
most of the reports coming to our com- 
mittee. I have not read all of the re- 
ports, but in one of those reports of the 
“watchdog committee” which I read, I 
found that there was a list of commit- 
tees handling our foreign relations 
headed by the so-called “watchdog com- 
mittee,” then there was the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate listed 
second in order, then the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House was listed 
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third, and I do not know where the 
“watchdog committee” put the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of either House. 
They evidently are so far down the line 
that such important committees evi- 
dently do not count much in the set-up. 

Why, without anything more, should 
we increase the appropriation of this 
committee 50 percent? There has been 
no justification submitted for added 
staff. Some time ago I saw that we were 
not able to keep the staff from going into 
places that they should not go. For ex- 
ample, they had once been in touch with 
the ECA staff, saying to them, “Don’t you 
do that” and “Don’t you do this.” Now, 
that is directly interfering with the ECA 


Administration staff. I do not think - 


that that is part of the duty of a “watch- 
dog committee.” 

If the reorganization statute has set 
up an efficient committee organization, 
what is there so valuable with this com- 
mittee as was pointed out here, that you 
need this for ECA but you do not need it 
for the armed services? I believe that 
unless you amply staff your Committee 
on Appropriations of this House you will 
have to put up separate little committees 
that will undercut part of their jurisdic- 
tion every time we pass a major bill. I 
hope that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions members will stand up here and 
say it is one of the best committees in 
the House and assure this House that we 
can depend on them. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the gentlemar tell 

us whether he believes that this commit- 
tee is necessary to preserve that bipar- 
tisanship in foreign policy so eloquently 
advocated here this afternoon as against 
the opponents of ECA on the extreme 
left and the extreme right. 
Mr. FULTON. The bipartisan foreign 
policy can certainly exist. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations are the leg- 
islative committees on foreign affairs, 
having the duty to implement the bipar- 
tisan foreign policy. The Committees 
on Appropriations have Democrats and 
Republicans upon them to check these 
various appropriations, under this bi- 
partisan foreign policy, May I say to 
you that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, with its great history, should not 
be the first one to come in here through 
its senior members and advocate we cut 
out part of its jurisdiction and put this 
jurisdiction in an orphan committee that 
is not even set up under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

Mr, WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The gentle- 
man has referred to the desirability of a 
staff for the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I just want to refresh the gentle- 
man’s recollection of the fact that we did 
set up a very efficient staff for the com- 
mittee in the last 2 years, and that it 
was completely abolished in the present 
session of the Congress. 
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Mr. FULTON. Well, the problem, 
then, is this: To keep in our established 
House committees the powers and the 
duties and the responsibilities. If we do 
not, there will be bypassing of our legis- 
lative committee here one after the other. 
It is shocking to hear that the efficient 
nonpartisan staff of the Appropriations 
Committee has been abolished by the 
Eighty-first Congress, and I thank the 
gentleman from Massachusetts for his 
comment. 

There is no reason for a supercommit- 
tee that is a so-called “watchdog commit- 
tee,” when, as has been adequately 
pointed by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, Congress has its own agency set up, 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, who is to “watchdog” this and all 
other things. If Congress goes ahead 
indefinitely dnd adds a hodgepodge of 
committees, a so-called “watchdog” for 
this and a “watchdog” for that, with no 
responsibility to anyone, we are arriving 
at intellectual and legislative chaos in 
House procedure, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. NORRELL]. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, early 
this year the Legislative Appropriations 
Committee conducted hearings on this 
matter for quite a long time. I was 
chairman of that committee. We re- 
ported the bill out without providing ap- 
propriations for the “watchdog commit- 
tee.” I thought we were correct then, 
We submitted our bill to the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and, after ex- 
tensive consideration, the full commit- 
tee approved the bill. We came to the 
House, where an amendment was offered 
to restore the money for the “watchdog 
committee” and, after extensive argu- 
ment, the amendment was defeated by a 
vote of 117 to 43. Our bill went to the 
other body and provision for the “watch- 
dog committee” was not included in the 
legislative appropriation bill over there. 
That is where it ought to be if we are 
going to continue the committee. 

The work of the joint committee has 
been finished. It was set up to see that 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion was properly organized, efficient ad- 
ministrative procedures were adopted, 
and the announced policies of Congress 
reflected in the administrative policies 
and plans of the Administration. 

We have the program in the charge of 
good men and they are doing an able 
job. No one now raises any question as 
to the management of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. The work of 
this committee has been done. To con- 
tinue it would be an utter waste. If you 
want to save a little money, this is one 
place where it can be done. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this House 
means what it said when it rejected 
by an overwhelming vote the amend- 
ment to the legislative appropriation bill. 
The Senate meant it when it did not 
amend the bill to include it. We do not 
need the “watchdog committee” further, 
because the bipartisan foreign policy 
certainly is operating, and we have the 
Appropriations Committees of the House 
and Senate, and we have the Foreign 
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Policies Committees of the House and 
Senate, also, to “watchdog” what hap- 
pens. It might be that we would need 
another “watchdog committee” to watch 
the “watchdog committee,” and then 
after a while we would need another 
“watchdog committee’ to watch the 
“watchdog committee’ to watch the 
“watchdog committee,” and on you go. 

I think we ought to instruct our con- 
ferees, Mr. Speaker, to stand where we 
have stood all this year, to end it and let 
the Administrator of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, Mr. Hoffman, 
who is a good Republican—and I am glad 
he is in charge of it—operate as he ought 
to in the manner of which he is capable. 
He should not be subjected to the con- 
stant interference which must charac- 
terize the operations of a joint commit- 
tee conceived and established for a pur- 
pose which no longer exists. I think we 
ought to instruct our conferees to insist 
on disagreement to this amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Taser) there 
were—ayes 145, noes 127. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 210, nays 164, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 56, as follows: 

[Roll No. 170] 


YEAS—210 

Abbitt Dawson Jones, Ala. 
Abernethy Deane Jones, Mo. 
Addonizio DeGraffenried Jones, N. C. 

bert Delaney Karst 
Andrews Denton Karsten 
Aspinall Dollinger Kearns 
Baile Donohue Kelley 
Bard Doughton Keogh 
Baring Douglas Kerr 
Barrett, Pa. Doyle Kilday 
Bates, Ky. Eberharter King 
Battle Elliott Kirwan 
Beckworth Engle, Calif, Klein 
Bennett, Fla. Evins Kruse 
Bentsen Feighan Lane 
Biemiller Fernandez Lanham 
Blatnik Flood Larcade 
Boggs, La. Fogarty Lind 
Bolling Forand Linehan 
Bonner Frazier Lucas 
Bosone Fulton Lyle 
Boykin Furcolo Lynch 
Brooks Gary McCarthy 
Brown, Ga Gore McCormack 
Bryson Gorski, III McGrath 
Buchanan Gorski, N. Y. McGuire 
Buckley, III Granahan McMillan, S. C. 
Buckley, N. Y. Granger Mesweeney 
Burke Grant Mack, Ill. 
Burnside Green Madden 
Burton Hardy Magee 
Byrne, N. Y. Hare Mahon 
Camp Harris Mansfield 
Cannon Harrison Marsalis 
Carlyle Havenner Marshall 
Carnahan Hays, Ark. Miles 
Carroll Hays, Ohio Miller, Calif. 
Celler Hébert Mills 
Chelf Hedrick Mitchell 
Chesney Heffernan Monroney 
Chudoff Heller Morgan 
Clemente Herlong Morris 
Combs Hobbs Moulder 
Cooley Holifield Multer 
Cooper Howell Murdock 
Crook Huber Murphy 
Crosser Irving Noland 
Davenport Jack on, Wash Norrell 
Davis, Tenn. Jacobs O'Brien, Il. 
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O'Brien, Mich. Ribicoff Trimble 
O'Hara, Il. Rodino Underwood 
O'Neill Rogers, Fla. Wagner 
O'Sullivan Rooney Walsh 
O'Toole Roosevelt Walter 
Sasscer Welch, Mo, 
Perkins Sikes Wheeler 
Peterson Sims Whitaker 
Philbin Smathers Whitten 
Pickett Spence Whittington: 
Poage Stanley Wickersham 
Polk Steed Wier 
Preston Stigler Willis 
Price Sullivan Wilson, Okla. 
Priest Sutton Wilson, Tex. 
Quinn Tackett Winstead 
Rabaut Tauriello Wood 
Rains Teague Worley 
Ramsay Thomas, Tex. Yates 
‘Redden Thompson Young 
Rhodes Thornberry Zablocki 
NAYS—164 
Allen, Calif — Nicholson 
Allen, III. Nixon 
Andersen, a O'Hara, Minn. 
H. Carl Edwin Arthur O'Konski 
Anderson, Calif. Halleck Patterson 
Andresen, Harden Pfeiffer, 
August H. Harvey William L. 
Angeil Herter Phillips, Calif. 
Auchincloss Heselton Phillips, Tenn, 
Barrett, Wyo. Hill Potter 
Bates, Mass. Hoeven Poulson 
Hoffman, Tl. Rankin 
Bennett, Mich. Hoffman, Mich. Reed, III 
Bishop Holmes Reed, N. Y 
Blackney Hope Rees 
Boggs, Del. Horan Richards 
Bramblett Hull Riehlman 
Brehm Jackson, Calif. Rivers 
Brown, Ohio James Rogers, Mass. 
Burdick Javits Sadlak 
Byrnes; Wis. Jenison Sadowski 
Canfield Jenkins Sanborn 
Case, N. J. Jennings Scott, Hardie 
Case, S. Dak, Jensen Scott, 
Chiperfield Johnson Hugh D., Jr 
Church Judd Scrivner 
Cole, Kans. Kean Scudder 
Cole, N. Y. Kearney Secrest 
Colmer Keating Shafer 
Corbett Kee Short 
Cotton Keefe Simpson, Ill 
Coudert Kilburn Simpson, Pa. 
Kunkel Smith, Kans, 
Crawford Latham Smith, Wis. 
Cunningham LeCompte Stefan 
Curtis LeFevre tockman 
Davis, Ga Lichtenwalter Taber 
Davis, Wis. e Talle 
D'Ewart Lovre Taylor 
Dondero -McConnell Towe 
Durham McCulloch Van Zandt 
Ellsworth McDonough Velde 
n McMillen, Dl. Vorys 
Engel, Mich. Mack, Wash. Vursell 
Fenton Macy Wadsworth 
Fisher Marcantonio Weichel 
Ford Martin, Iowa Werdel 
Gamble Martin, Mass. White, Idaho 
Gathings Merrow Wigglesworth 
Gavin Meyer Williams 
Gillette Michener Wilson, Ind. 
Golden Miller, Md. Withrow 
Goodwin Miller, Nebr. Wolcott 
Gossett Morton Wolverton 
Graham Murray, Tenn. Woodruff 
Gross Murray, Wis. 
Gwinn Nelson 
ANSWERED PRESENT“—2 
Allen, La Hand 
NOT VOTING—56 
Arends Gilmer Pfeifer, 
Bland Gordon Joseph L, 
Bolton, Md Gregory Plumley 
Bolton, Ohio Fall, Powell 
Breen Leonard W. Regan 
Bulwinkle Hart Rich 
Burleson Hinshaw Sabath 
Cavalcante Jonas St. George 
Chatham Kennedy Sheppard 
Christopher Lemke Smith, Ohio 
Clevenger Lesinski Smith, Va. 
Dague McGregor Staggers 
Davies, N. Y. McKinnon Thomas, N. J. 
Dingell Mason Tollefson 
Dolliver Morrison Vinson 
Eaton Norblad Welch, Calif, 
Fallon Norton White, Calif. 
Fellows Pace Woodhouse 
Fugate Patman 
Garmatz Patten 


So the motion was agreed to. 
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The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mrs. Norton for, with Mr. White of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Gilmer for, with Mr. Plumley against. 

Mr. Joseph L. Pfeifer for, with Mr. Dolliver 
against. 

Mr. Gordon for, with Mr. Jonas against. 

Mr. Burleson for, with Mr. Mason against. 

Mr. Patman for, with Mr. Hinshaw against. 

Mr. Garmatz for, with Mr. Arends against. 

Mr. Gregory for, with Mr. Leonard W. Hall 


l 


Mr. Patten for, with Mr. Dague against. 
Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Fellows against. 
Mr. Hart for, with Mr. Eaton against. 


Until further notice: 


Mrs. Woodhouse with Mrs. Bolton of Ohio. 


Mr. Breen with Mr. McGregor. 

. Cavalcante with Mr. Lemke. 

Staggers with Mr. Rich. 

Pace with Mrs. St. George. 

Vinson with Mr. Tollefson. 
McKinnon with Mr. Smith of Ohio. 
Kennedy with Mr. Welch of California. 
Fallon with Mr. Norblad. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. Gary, 
MCGRATH, YATES, CANNON, TABER, and 
WIGGLESWORTH. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE and Mr. MURRAY of Wis- 
consin asked and were given permission 
to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. HAGEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include his own question- 
naire. 

Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho asked and was 
given permission. to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances and in- 
clude certain extracts. 

Mr. STOCKMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from the 
Klamath Falls News-Herald. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. WILLIAMS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes on tomorrow, at the conclusion 
of the legislative program of the day and 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R.3751. An act to transfer a tower lo- 
cated on the Lower Souris National Wildlife 


Refuge to the International Peace Garden, 
Inc., North Dakota. 


ADJOURNMENT 


. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 22 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, August 10, 1949, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 
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~ EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


842. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report showing 
records proposed for disposal, and lists or 
schedules, or parts of lists or schedules cov- 
ering records proposed for disposal by certain 
Government agencies; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

843. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting copies of orders of the 
Commissioner of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service suspending deportation 
as well as a list of the persons involved; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

844. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
February 28, 1949, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration on a preliminary examination 
and survey of Port Bay, N. Y., authorized by 
the River and Harbor Act approved March 2, 
1945 (H. Doc. No. 293); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed, with 
an illustration. 

845. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
February 28, 1949, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration on a review of reports on the 
Chicago River, Ill., with a view to improving 
the channel in the north branch’ between 
Addison Street and the lock at Wilmette, 
request d by a resolution of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representa- 
tives, adopted February 28, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 
294); to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed, with an illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILES: Committee on Public s. 
H. R. 4942. A bill to regulate the collection 
and disbursement of moneys realized from 
leases made by the Seneca Nation of Indians 
of New York, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1238). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 5670. A bill authorizing transfer of land 
to the county of Bernalillo, State of New 
Mexico, for a hospital site; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1239). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House or the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. LYLE: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 320. Resolution providing for the 
taking from the Speaker’s table of the bill, 
H. R. 4820, to the end that the Senate amend- 
iments be and are hereby disagreed to and 
that the conference requested by the Senate 
is hereby agreed to; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1241). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 331. An act for the relief of Ghetel Pollak 
Kahan, Magdalena Linda Kahan (wife), and 
Susanna Kahan (daughter, 12 years old); 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1216). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 555. An act for the relief of Eiko Naka- 
mura; without amendment (Rept. No, 1217). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 787. An act for the relief of William 
(Vasilios) Kotsakis; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1218). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1026. An act for the relief of Roman 
Szymanski and Anastosia Szymanski; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1219). Referred 
to Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 715. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Uribe; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1220). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, GOSSETT: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 5149. A bill for the relief of 
Fernando Aboitiz; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1221). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 5375. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs, Hilda De Silva; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1222). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr, GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5539. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Claudia Weitlanner; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1223). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. - 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5851. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Toshiko Keyser; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1224). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. DENTON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 587. A bill for the relief of Dick Walook 
and Alfred L. Woods; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1225). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H. R. 1024. A bill for the relief of 
Jacob Brown; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1226). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1106. A bill for the relief of King V. 
Clark; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1227). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. DENTON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2075. A bill for the relief of Frank G. 
Moore; without amendment (Rept. No. 1228). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2266. A bill for the 
relief of Morris Tutnauer; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1229). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3769. A bill for the relief of Doris M. 
Faulkner; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1230). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr, JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3810. A bill for the relief of 
Cecil E. Gordon; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1231). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H. R. 4556. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Elmo Sodergren; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1232). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 5353. A bill for the 
relief of Max Schlederer; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1233). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 4165. A bill for the 
relief of Katherine H. Clagett; without 
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amendment (Rept. No. 1234). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DENTON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3804. A bill for the relief of Fred B. 
Niswonger; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1235). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 3405. A bill for the 
relief of Vivian Newell Price; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1236). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2758. A bill for the 
relief of the Fisher Brewing Co.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1237). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BRYSON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5319. A bill granting a renewal of 
patent No. 40,029, relating to the badge of 
The Holy Name Society; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1240). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 or rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

H. R. 5929. A bill to amend the Army and 
Air Force Vitalization and Retirement 
Equalization Act of 1948; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KARSTEN: 

H. R. 5930. A bill to provide for direct Fed- 
eral loans to meet the housing needs of mod- 
erate-income families, to provide liberalized 
credit to reduce the cost of housing for such 
families, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H. R. 5931. A bill to establish a standard 
schedule of rates of basic compensation for 
certain employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment; to provide an equitable system for 
fixing and adjusting the rates of basic com- 
pensation of individual employees; to repeal 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 5932. A bill to extend pension bene- 
fits under the laws reenacted by Public Law 
269, Seventy-fourth Congress, August 18, 
1935, as now or hereafter amended, to cer- 
tain persons who served with the United 
States military or naval forces engaged in 
hostilities in the Moro Province, including 
Mindanao, or in the islands of Samar and 
Leyte, after July 4, 1902, and prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1914, and to their unremarried widows, 
child, or children; to the Committee on Vet: 
erans’ Affairs. : 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 5933. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITTINGTON: 

H. R. 5934. A bill to amend the “Second 
Supplemental National Defense Appropria- 
tion Act, 1943,” approved October 26, 1942 
(56 Stat. 990, 999), and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H. R. 5935. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to sell or lease 
oil and gas rights in the subsurface of the 
land on which is situated the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facility at Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MILES: 

H. R. 5936. A bill authorizing an appro- 
priation for the construction, extension, and 
improvement of a county hospital at Albu- 
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querque, N. Mex., to provide facilities for 
the treatment of Indians; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 5937. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital at Tupelo, Miss.; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 5938. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital at Mound Bayou, Miss.; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE: 

H. R. 5939. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds to assist the States and 
Territories in financing more equitable 
schedules of salaries for teachers in the pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools, and 
to promote the general welfare, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. BIEMILLER: 

H. R. 5940. A bill tu amend the Public 
Health Service Act and the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1946 to provide an emergency 
5-year program of grants and scholarships 
for education in the fields of medicine, 
osteopathy, dentistry, dental hygiene, public 
health, and nursing professions, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BYRNE of New York: 

H. R. 5941. A bill to incorporate The Mili- 
tary Chaplains Association of the United 
States of America; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHUDOFF: 

H. R. 5942. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H. R. 5943. A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of a monument at the grave of Constan- 
tino Brumidi; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. CROSSER: 

H. Res. 321. Resolution for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 4846; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. R. 5944, A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Thomas Francis Two 
Heart; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 5945. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Harriman school district; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. REDDEN: 

H. R. 5946. A bill for the relief of Edgar 

B. Grier; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. SABATH: 

H. R. 5947. A bill for the relief of Alfio 

Batelli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s lesk 
and referred as follows: 


1396. By Mr. TAYLOR: Petition of Earle H. 
Bogardus, traffic counselor, Menands, N. Y., 
urging action before the present session of 
Congress adjourns, on repeal of excise taxes, 
especially the transportation tax on freight; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1397. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Cath- 
Olic State League of Texas, San Antonio, 
Tex., relative to amending Public Law 774, 
Eightieth Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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Wepnespay, August 10, 1949 


(Legislative day of Thursday, June 2, 
1949) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor, 
Gunton-Temple Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 


O Thou God of all wisdom and power, 
we pray that our minds and hearts may 
be enlightened and strengthened in- 
creasingly with the assurar.ce that Thou 
art great in Thy goodness and good in 
Thy greatness. 

Grant that we may be sensitive and re- 
sPonsive to the revelations of Thy will 
as we seek to find ways of blessedness 
and peace for all mankind. 

May those who serve our Nation in the 
affairs of government bear clear and 
courageous testimony to their frith in 
Thee and in the ultimate triumph of jus- 
tice and righteousness. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unani- 

mous consent, the reading of the Journal 

of the proceedings o? Tuesday, August 
9, 1949, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1647) to eliminate 
premium payments in the purchase of 
Government royalty oil under existing 
contracts entered into pursuant to the 
act of July 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 533) ; asked 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Encte of California, Mr. 
Regan, and Mr. Barretr of Wyoming 
were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4830) 
making appropriations for foreign aid 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, 
and for other purposes; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Gary, Mr. Mc- 
GratH, Mr. Yates, Mr. CANNON, Mr. 
Taber, and Mr. WIGGLESwoRTH were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 242. An act to provide for the con- 
ferring of the degree of bachelor of science 
upon graduates of the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy; 


Amen. 
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H. R. 579. An act to permit the motor vessel 
FLB-5005 to engage in the fisheries; 

H. R. 607. An act for the relief of Harvey 
M. Lifset, formerly a major in the Army of 
the United States; 

H. R. 691. An act for the relief of Law- 
rence Fontenot; 

H. R. 748. An act for the relief of Louis Es- 


ito; 

H.R.1017. An act for the relief of John 
Aaron Whitt; 

H. R. 1023. An act for the relief of Lois E. 
Lillie; 

H. R. 1034. An act for the relief of the 
Jansson Gage Co.; 

H. R. 1055. An act for the relief of Agnese 
R. Mundy; 

H.R.3511. An act to declare the waterway 
(in which is located the Brewery Street 
Channel) from Brewery Street southeast- 
ward to a line running south 33°53'36’' west 
from the south side of Chestnut Street at 
New Haven, Conn., a nonnavigable stream; 

H. R. 4366. An act for the relief of Pearson 
Remedy Co.; 

H. R. 5287. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code, section 90, to create a Swains- 
boro division in the southern district of 
Georgia, with terms of court to be held at 
Swainsboro; and 

H. R. 5365. An act to provide for the trans- 
fer of the vessel Black Mallard to the State 
of Louisiana for the use and benefit of the 
department of wildlife and fisheries of such 
State. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hill Morse 
Anderson Hoey Mundt 
Baldwin Holland Murray 
Brewster Humphrey Myers 
Bridges Hunt Neely 
Butler Ives O'Conor 
Byrd Jenner O'Mahoney 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Pepper 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Reed 
Chapman Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Chavez Kefauver Russell 
Connally Kem Saltonstall 
Cordon Kerr Schoeppel 
Donnell Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Downey T Sparkman 
Dulles Stennis 
Eastland Long 
Ecton Lucas Taylor 
Ellender McCarran Thomas, Okla 
Fi McCarthy Thomas, Utah 
Flanders McClellan Thye 
Frear McFarland Tobey 
Fulbright McGrath Tydings 
George McKellar Vandenberg 
Gillette McMahon Watkins 
Graham Magnuson Wherry 
Green Malone Wiley 
Gurney Martin Williams 
Hayden Maybank Young 
Hendrickson Miller 
Hickenlooper Millikin 
Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 


Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WITHERS] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. BRIcKER] is 
necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


MEETING OF AMERICAN GROUP OF THE 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, as 
president of the American group of the 
Interparliamentary Union, would like to 
announce that at 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning in this Chamber the American 
group will meet and take such action as 
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may be appropriate with reference to 
the forthcoming conference to be held 
beginning on the 7th of September, in 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


WITHDRAWAL OF TREATIES—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

A number of the treaties now pending 
in the Senate have become obsolete be- 
cause of the signature of new treaties re- 
vising those instruments or because of 
other changed conditions affecting their 
provisions since they were submitted to 
the Senate. One of the older pending 
instruments, a convention concerning 
seafarers’ pensions, I transmitted to the 
Senate with a statement that I did not 
request at that time advice and consent 
to ratification. No basis has since been 
found for recommending its approval. 

With a view tc placing the Calendar of 
Treaties on a current basis, I, therefore, 
desire to withdraw from the Senate the 
following treaties: 

Notes exchanged at Washington May 
3, 1944, between the Governments of the 
United States of America and Canada, 
amending in its application article V of. 
the treaty signed on January 11, 1909, 
between the United States of America 
and his Britannic Majesty, to permit an 
additional diversion of the waters of the 
Niagara River above the falls (Execu- 
tive E, 78th Cong., 2d sess.). 

Protocol signed in Ottawa on October 
3, 1945, to be annexed to, and to form a 
part of, the extradition treaty between 
the United States of America and Can- 
ada, signed in Washington on April 29, 
1942 (Executive I, 79th Cong., Ist sess.). 

Convention (No. 71) concerning sea- 
farers’ pensions, adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference at its twenty- 
eighth session, held at Seattle, June 6-29, 
1946 (Executive W, 80th Cong., Ist sess.), 

Convention (No. 72) concerning vaca- 
tion holidays with pay for seafarers, 
adopted by the International Labor Con- 
ference at its twenty-eighth session, held 
at Seattle, June 6-29, 1946 (Executive X, 
80th Cong., Ist sess.). 

Convention (No. 75) concerning crew 
accommodation on board ship, adopted 
by the International Labor Conference at 
its twenty-eighth session, held at Seattle, 
June 6-29, 1946 (Executive BB, 80th 
Cong., 1st sess.). 

Convention (No. 76) concerning wages, 
hours of work on board ship, and man- 
ning, adopted by the International Labor 
Conference at its twenty-eighth session, 
held at Seattle, June 6-29, 1946 (Execu- 
tive DD, 80th Cong., 1st sess.). 

International wheat agreement, which 
was open for signature in Washington 
from March 6 until April 1, 1948 (Execu- 
tive F, 80th Cong., 2d sess.). 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

Tue WIR House, August 10, 1949. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators may 
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present petitions and memorials, intro- 
duce bills and resolutions, and submit 
routine matters for the Recorp, as though 
the Senate were in the morning hour, 
and without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service: 

S. 1695. A bill to permit the sending of 
Braille writers to or from the blind at the 
same rates as provided for their transporta- 
tion for repair purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 888). 

By Mr. O’CONOR, from the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments: 

S. 2072. A bill to create a commission to 
make a study of the administration of over- 
seas activities of the Government, and to 
make recommendations to Congress with 
respect thereto; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 889). 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr, FLANDERS (for himself and 
Mr. AIKEN): 

S. 2416, A bill to authorize adjustments of 
rentals paid for premises leased for 10 or 
more years for use as post offices; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S. 2417. A bill for the relief of Michael 

Gold; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 2418. A bill for the relief of Helen Bridget 

Launders; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 2419. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
Federal Alcohol Administration Act, as 
amended, to provide a definition of the term 
“age” as used in labeling and advertising of 
whisky; to the Committee on Finance. 


CODIFICATION OF ARTICLES OF WAR, 
ETC.—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LANGER submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 4080) to unify, consolidate, 
revise, and codify the Articles of War, 
the Articles for the Government of the 
Navy, and the disciplinary laws of the 
Coast Guard, and to enact and establish 
a Uniform Code of Military Justice, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO FORSIGN 

NATIONS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmitTu], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]l, the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MuxnDrT], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
LMr. Martin], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Carn], the Senator from Con- 
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necticut [Mr. Batpwin], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
REED], I submit amendments dealing 
with China intended to be proposed by 
us, jointly, to the bill (S. 2388) to promote 
the foreign policy and provide for the 
defense and general welfare of the United 
States by furnishing military assistance 
to foreign nations. They are the same 
amendments previously submitted on be- 
half of myself and 13 other Members of 
the Senate, but the amendments are 
made to apply to the new bill which has 
been introduced. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and re- 
ferred to the Committees on Foreign Re- 
lations and Armed Services, jointly. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
bill (S. 2364) to provide for the utiliza- 
tion as a national cemetery of surplus 
Army Department-owned military real 
property at Fort Logan, Colo., was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices on August 2, 1949. I have the con- 
sent of the chairm: 1 of that committee 
to move that the Committee on Armed 
Services be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill, and that it be 
referred to the- Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and I so move. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the motion of the Senator from 
Colorado? The Chair kears none, and 
the motion is agreed to. 


TRIBUTE TO HERBERT HOOVER BY 
GEORGE SOKOLSKY 


[Mr. SCHOEPPEL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article in 
tribute to Herbert Hoover, written by George 
Sokolsky and published in the Washington 
Times-Herald of August 9, 1949, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


THE PANAMANIAN HIGHWAY—ARTICLE 
FROM CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


[Mr. SCHOEPPEL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Maintaining of Vital Link Stirs 
Doubts,” published in the Christian Science 
Monitor of August 3, 1949, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


THE SITUATION IN CHINA—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE WASHINGTON TIMES-HER- 
ALD 


[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor an editorial deal- 
ing with the situation in China, entitled 
“Stupidity or Betrayal?” published in the 
Washington Times-Herald of July 10, 1949, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


AMERICAN POLICY IN CHINA—ARTICLE 
BY RAY RICHARDS 


[Mr. FERGUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article on 
United States mediation in China, written by 
Ray Richards and published in the Hearst 
newspapers of today, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


THE HAWAII STRIKE—EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 


[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Hawaii Strike,” published in the 
Fairbanks (Alaska) News-Miner of August 3, 
1949; also an editorial entitled “Hawaiians 
Help Themselves,” published in the Omaha 
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World-Herald of August 6, 1949, which ap- 
pear in the Appendix.] 


RECORD OF NATIONAT, LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD—EDITORIAL FROM NEW YORK 
HERALD TRIBUNE 


[Mr. IVES asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Diminishing Backlog,” published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of August 6, 1949, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE—ARTICLE 
FROM NEW YORK TIMES 


[Mr. O'CONOR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Council of Europe Is Born on 
the Rhine,” written by Anne O'Hare McCor- 
mick and published in the New York Times 
of August 8, 1949, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


FOUR STUDENTS DISCOVER THE SOUTH— 
ARTICLE FROM NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


[Mr. SPARKMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “Four Students Discover the South,” 
originally published in the Next Voter, a 
student newspaper, and reprinted in the 
New York Herald Tribune of August 6, 1949, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


FAILURE OF PROGRAM TO RECONVERT 
LINERS “MARIPOSA” AND “MONTE- 
REY"—EDITORIAL FROM THE CALL- 
BULLETIN, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


[Mr. CAIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “False Economy—Senate Action Scut- 
tling Plan To Reconvert Liners Mariposa, 
Monterey, Blow to Merchant Marine,” pub- 
lished in the Call-Bulletin of San Francisco, 
Calif., of August 4, 1949, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENT LEGIS- 
LATION—EDITORIAL FROM THE BAL- 
TIMORE SUN 


[Mr. GEORGE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Get the Trade Pact Bill Off the 
Senatorial Sidetrack,” from the Baltimore 
Sun of August 7, 1949, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE NORTH 
ARTICLE BY HODDING CARTER 

[Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled “What’s Wrong With the North,” 
written by Hodding Carter, and published 
in Look magazine for August 16, 1949, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


MORGENTHAU PLAN WAS FOOLISH DE- 
STRUCTION—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
FARGO (N. DAK.) FORUM 
[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “Morgenthau Plan Was Foolish De- 
struction,” published in the Fargo (N. Dak.) 

Forum of August 4, 1949, which appears in 

the Appendix. ] 


ANTIQUATED ELECTORAL *‘COLLEGE— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE WILLIAMS 
COUNTY (N. DAK.) FARMERS PRESS 
[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Antiquated Electoral College,” pub- 
lished in the Williams County Farmers Press, 
of Williston, N. Dak., January 20, 1949, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. Gerorce, the For- 
eign Relations Committee and the Armed 
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Services Committee, holding joint hear- 
ings on military assistance to Atlantic 
Pact nations, were granted permission to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr. Lucas, a subcom- 


mittee of the Committee on Labor and 


Public Welfare was granted permission 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
teday. 

On request of Mr. MCCLELLAN, the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments was granted permis- 
sion to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 


"TREASURY DEPARTMENT—COMMENTS ON 
HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
as unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks a statement which I have pre- 
pared, including comments by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Hon. John W. Sny- 
der, on recommendations in five Hoover 
Commission reports, one of which deals 
with the Treasury Department itself. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN L. M’CLELLAN, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 
TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Senato% JOHN L. McOLELLAN, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, released today & 
19-page letter from John W. Snyder, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, commenting on the 
recommendations in five Hoover Commission 
reports, of which one report deals with the 
Treasury Department itself, and the other 
four with across the board reports on general 
management, budgeting and accounting, per- 
sonnel management, and general services. 

With respect to the Hoover Commission 
Report on the Treasury Department, Mr. Sny- 
der raises a number of disagreements with 
the various proposals made, seriously ques- 
tioning the advisability of transferring the 
United States Coast Guard to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on the ground that its 
enforcement of functions are not divisible 
from other enforcement activities. The let- 
ter reads: 

“The Coast Guard has been with the 
Treasury Department since its inception, and 
many of its enforcement functions are in- 
terrelated with other Treasury enforcement 
groups. The Coast Guard, which, among 
other duties, patrols the areas just off the 
coast of the United States, aids in the en- 
forcement of the laws which the Treasury 
must administer through the Bureaus of 
Customs and Narcotics. All of these func- 
tions are interrelated, and to split one from 
the other on the undocumented theory that 
Coast Guard bears a closer relationship to 
the major purposes of the Department of 
Commerce would be to look at only part of 
the picture. The Coast Guard also renders 
valuable assistance to the Alcohol Tax Unit 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue several 
hundred times a year by airplane spotting 
of stills which are located throughout the 
United States. The loss of this coordinated 
service under one department head might 
result in a serious impairment to the en- 
forcement of the liquor laws by the Alcohol 
Tax Unit.“ 

Although the Hoover Commission was not 
definite in its recommendation that certain 
of the marine functions of the Bureau of 
Customs be transferred to the Department of 
Commerce, it did recommend a study. The 
Treasury contends that this proposal having 
twice been studied extensively within the last 
7 years with negative results, and that any 
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further inquiry into removing these func- 
tions from the Department would seem un- 


necessary. 

Likewise, the Treasury objects to the 
Hoover Commission proposal that the Bureau 
of Narcotics be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, because: y 

“The United States Government is obli- 
gated under the International Convention 
ior Limiting the Manufacture and Regulat- 
ing the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs 
(signed in 1931) to maintain a special or- 
ganization to supervise the trade and sup- 
press illicit traffic. Thus the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics could not be merged with any exist- 
ing bureau or division in the Department of 
Justice.” 

After pointing out that President Roose- 
velt disapproved such a proposed transfer 
in 1933, after the problem had been studied 
by the Bureau of the Budget, the Treasury 
Department suggests that the Hoover Com- 
mission has “overemphasized the police work 
of the Bureau of Narcotics. The Harrison 
Narcotic Act, under which the Bureau oper- 
ates, has been held constitutional solely on 
the ground that it is a revenue measure. 
Every case under this act involves revenue. 
Furthermore, the Bureau of Narcotics has 
close day-to-day relations with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue in connection with the 
registration of persons dealing in narcotic 
drugs, monthly returns, and inventories of 
narcotic drugs, compromises of tax liability 
under the narcotic and marihuana laws, the 
assessment and collection of taxes and pen- 
alties under these laws, and the making of 
regulations. It is necessary for the two bu- 
reaus of the Treasury to work in the closest 
cooperation. The Bureau of Narcotics is also 
working continually with the Bureau of Cus- 
toms in the suppression of illicit traffic. Al- 
most all of the big cases which the Bureau 
of Narcotics undertakes require the extensive 
cooperation of the Bureau of Customs.” 

The Treasury is reluctant to take over 
various independent lending and guarantee 
agencies, contenting itself with the follow- 
ing expression of opinion: 

“The recommendation that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the Export- 
Import Bank, and the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation should be brought 
under the Secretary of the Treasury has 
been carefully considered. There is much 
to be said for the independent status which 
these agencies now enjoy. The policies of 
these agencies are, in many cases, govern- 
mental policies, set after consultation with 
the President and other Cabinet members, 
and they can therefore function independ- 
ently. However, if it is the final determi- 
nation to bring the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, Export-Import Bank, and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ac- 
tivities under Cabinet administration, these 
agencies could also function as part of the 
Treasury.” 

The Treasury discusses adversely and at 
some length the proposed reorganization of 
its fiscal service. Relevant excerpts from 
the Treasury letter are as follows: 

“The management of the Federal finances, 
which includes the management of the pub- 
lic debt, is now and should remain the re- 
sponsibility of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The law itself requires this. In many 
instances, decisions are made only after the 
approval of the President. With a debt the 
size of ours, the management of Federal 
finances is, of course, intertwined with the 
management of the public debt; and policy 
decisions with respect to governmental 
financing and public debt management are 
of the utmost importance to the whole coun- 
try. The Secretary of the Treasury cannot 
celegate these important responsibilities; 
and there would be no value, to my mind, in 
directing him to do so in the reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

“Moreover, the Commission recommenda- 
tion that the Savings Bond Division, the Bu- 
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reau of the Mint, the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, and the United States Secret 
Service be part of the proposed Fiscal Serv- 
ice, contravenes the basic recommendation 
of the Commission that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should have the authority to 
organize and control the Treasury Depart- 
ment. These organizations must be located 
where, in the judgment of the Secretary, 
they will be most effectively supervised.” 

Among other Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations, the Treasury is not opposed to 
the suggested new Monetary and Credit Coun- 
cil. The letter points out, however, that the 
Department las made every effort to coor- 
dinate the credit policies of 30 Federal agen- 
cies lending, guaranteeing, or insuring loans, 
and that if later Secretaries of the Treasury 
do not have a similar urge the establish- 
ment of a domestic lending council would 
not force them to. The Treasury has had 
successful experience in recent years with 
a career Fiscal Assistant Secretary, and there- 
fore concurs with the proposed establish- 
ment of an Administrative Assistant Secre- 
tary charged with over-all budget, personnel, 
management functions on a career basis. 
The Secretary, however, questions the imple- 
mentation of recommendation No. 7, which 
would provide that all officials of the Depart- 
ment below the rank of Assistant Secretary 
should preferably be appointed from the 
career service without Senate confirmation, 
stating that it has given the Department 
serious concern, and that Treasury would 
prefer that a study precede its adoption. 

In concluding its comments on the report 
on the Department of the Treasury, the 
Secretary supports a plan of Government 
fidelity insurance, preferably relieving Fed- 
eral officers and employees of the present 
eas of fidelity bonds by directly appropriated 
unds. 

Among the recommendations dealing with 
Hoover Commission Report No, 1 on Gen- 
eral Management, the Treasury commends 
the proposed authorization to the President 
to reorganize the President's office at will, 
to make appointments within the President's 
office without Senate confirmation except as 
to the Civil Service Commission, to deter- 
mine membership and assignment of Cab- 
inet committees, and to use advisory facili- 
ties rather freely, Other recommendations 
commended include the grouping of similar 
agencies into a much small number of de- 
partments, and the provision of clearer lines 
of authority for department heads, 

The Treasury makes a special point about 
that part of Hoover Commission Recommen- 
dation No. 20, which provides that each 
department head should be given authority 
to assign funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress for a given purpose to that agency in 
his department which he believes can best 
effect the will of Congress. While agreeing 
that this drastic change from present budget 
Procedure has many desirable elements, the 
Treasury letter urges that the proposal should 
first receive the consideration and careful 
thought of officials in the executive branch 
and in the Congress. Considerable study 
will have to precede a change in the appro- 
priation of funds by the Congress. 

The Secretary is in agreement with Com- 
mission recommendations dealing with the 
field services of Government departments. 
His letter indicates that the Treasury follows 
the policy of delegating authority to its field 
offices to make final decisions in appropriate 
circumstances, because of the following dif- 
ficulties connected with the proper distribu- 
tion, supervision, and coordination of field 
Offices: 


“Calling for a reexamination of the ad- 
ministrative regions and regional headquar- 
ters in order to obtain a more nearly com- 
parable geographic distribution, deals with 
a complicated problem which cannot be 
solved easily. Special considerations of many 
kinds have dictated the establishment of 
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various regions for all field services super- 
vised by the Treasury Department. The geo- 
graphic boundaries of field service regional 
or district establishments are only one of any 
number of considerations which dictate the 
metes and bounds of field regions or dis- 
tricts.” 

With reference to the Hoover Commission 
across-the-board report on budgeting and ac- 
counting, the Treasury agrees with the Com- 
mission’s statement that the budget and 
appropriation process is the heart of the 
management and control of the executive 
branch and that there is great need for 
reform in the method of budgeting and in 
the appropriation structure. To this state- 
ment, however, the Treasury Department 
adds the opinion that reform of the budget 
is one of the first and foremost policies of 
departmental management. Simplification 
of the budget document and a review of the 
budget process, both in the executive branch 
and in the legislative branch of the Federal 
Government, are prime goals in the manage- 
ment program which the Government is now 
undertaking. 

The Treasury letter counts as one of the 
first steps of any process to bring about 
budget reform the recommendation, No. 2, 
which asks that Congress undertake a com- 
plete study of the appropriation structure 
without delay, and states that the Treasury 
Department stands ready to cooperate with 
the Bureau of the Budget and with the Con- 
gress on this vital project. 

Bringing to bear special experience, the 
Treasury raises a question with reference to 
recommendation No. 3, which proposes that 
budget requests and other data consistently 
distinguish between current operating ex- 
penditure and capital outlays. While the 
Treasury will cooperate in such a project, it 
warns that change-overs of this character 
cannot be effectively made until changes in 
the accounting systems have been worked 
out, The accounting problem, as your com- 
mittee already knows, is being examined by 
the joint staffs of the General Accounting 
Office, Treasury Department, and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. Developing further the 
importance of accounting in management, 
the Treasury letter emphasizes that any 
organization as large as the Federal Govern- 
ment must have sound accounting methods 
and systems to be effective in controlling 
and managing its affairs. 

Recommendation No. 10 of the Hoover 
Commission, Budgeting and Accounting Re- 
port, proposes a new Accountant General in 
the Treasury to prescribe Department ac- 
counting procedures, which would be sub- 
ject, however, to approval of the Comptroller 
General. The Treasury letter expresses the 
belief that this proposed division of au- 
thority would not be “in the public interest,” 
and adds the following statement: 

“The lines of authority with respect to 
accounting and auditing in the Federal Gov- 
ernment are of highly controversial charac- 
ter. The experience of the Treasury indi- 
cates that the most fruitful results can be 
achieved only through cooperation by the 
various agencies interested in and concerned 
with accounting. Accounting is primarily a 
tool of administration, but, at the same time, 
is an important instrument for the control 
of the public funds through executive direc- 
tion and independent audit. Having in 
mind the multiple purposes of accounting, 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
have forinally agreed on the basic principles 
to be followed in a joint undertaking to 
improve the accounting and auditing sys- 
tem of the Government. This program has 
been under way for about a year.” 

The letter then cites the basic principles 
which have been evolved to serve as “the 
foundation upon which future accounting 
developments will rest.” 
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The Treasury supports the Hoover Com- 
mission proposal (recommendation No. 11) 
that the practice of sending millions of ex- 
penditure vouchers and supporting papers to 
Washington be stopped as far as possible. 
The letter points out that the practice of 
submitting individual expenditure youchers 
to Washington is an expensive and tedious 
way of auditing, which the Comptroller Gen- 
eral indicates is being changed. The Secre- 
tary believes that the site audit of accounts 
is especially important and vigorously sup- 
ports the adoption of it by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, contending that the accounting 
function tells much more of the management 
of Federal business than the auditing of ex- 
penditure vouchers, “The Comptroller Gen- 
eral,” the Secretary concluded, “it may be 
stated, has been using the site audit with 
increasing frequency.” 

The next across-the-board Hoover Com- 
mission report—on personnel management— 
is endorsed by the Treasury Department as 
to individual recommendations. Thus, the 
letter supports, for example, recommenda- 
tions that departments should have single re- 
sponsible administrative heads, that they 
should have directors of personnel in their 
top management staffs, that the “rule of 
three” in the recruiting of Federal employees 
should be liberalized, and that greater em- 
phasis should be placed on attracting first- 
rate young people to subordinate profes- 
sional, scientific, technical, and administra- 
tive posts, The Treasury has some doubts, 
however, as to the following Hoover Com- 
mission proposal in the field of recruitment: 

“Recommendation No. 6 proposes that the 
President should require all major depart- 
ments and agencies to conduct vigorous re- 
cruiting programs for, and to examine and 
make final appointments of, all high-level 
administrative, professional, and technical 
positions peculiar to the agency and any 
other classes of positions which in the judg- 
ment of the Civil Service Commission seems 
to be striving for an improvement in the 
recruiting and appointing process but goes 
a good deal further and csks that the Presi- 
dent require these improvements by Execu- 
tive order. The Treasury Department agrees 
that the recruiting and appointing proce- 
dure needs to be reexamined but questions 
whether or not the Hoover Commission has 
hit upon the most effective way. Whether 
the President should or should not sign an 
Executive order, as the Hoover Commission 
proposes, is a question which the President, 
with his chosen advisers in this field, must de- 
cide. If the President should determine that 
this could be a staff function of the Civil 
Service Commission, then the same objec- 
tive could be accomplished by Civil Service 
Commission directives rather than by the 
medium of an Executive order. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it would seem that this goal 
has been partially achieved by the use of 
the so-called committees or boards of ex- 
pert examiners.” 

The Treasury describes as “a new and 
interesting point of departure” which is 
entitled to a serious consideration, a Hoover 
Commission recommendation “that Con- 
gress enact a pay policy which will provide 
for maximum and minimum rates of pay 
with the general adjustment in between 
to be made by the executive branch.” The 
Treasury Department foresees some difficult 
problems of a type with which it has al- 
ready had some experience through its Wage 
Board procedure. It rates as “sound” the 
part of this proposal which “calls for greater 
authority to be delegated to the executive 
branch.” 

The Treasury letter disposes in a single, 
brief paragraph of the third and last across- 
the-board Hoover Commission report, on an 
Office of General Services. With reference 
to a General Services Agency, created by re- 
cently enacted legislation, the Treasury 
promises cooperation in setting up the new 
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body. The letter points out that the Treas- 
ury supported the transfer of the Treasury 
Bureau of Federal Supply to the new Agency. 

(The full text of the letter by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is available at the Office 
of the Senate Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, room 357, Sen- 
ate Office Building.) 


HENRY P. IRR 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, an- 
nouncement recently of the resignation 
of Henry P. Irr, Baltimore Federal sav- 
ings and loan executive, as chairman of 
the Maryland State Planning Commis- 
sion, deserves more than passing interest 
in the field of government, particularly 
in this area. 

Mr. Irr has served the people of Mary- 
land in this important post for more than 
4 years, and previously was active as a 
member of the commission. During this 
period he has given generously of his 
time and of his exceptional business and 
organizational abilities to supply a vital 
something which government on all 
levels unfortunately lacks. 

That something is a “sense of dis- 
tance,” If I may so term it—a vision, 
and a sense of long-range planning, 
which the American system of govern- 
ment, with its ever-changing leadership, 
does not encourage, and indeed rarely 
encounters. 

As a result of Mr. Irr’s planning activ- 
ities, Maryland State and local officials 
have a far better understanding of the 
problems facing them now and in the 
foreseeable future, together with a gen- 
eral or detailed program for meeting 
these problems. The commission’s 
studies likewise have gone into the mat- 
ter of implications of recent economic 
changes, for guidance of government in 
meeting and coping with the new prob- 
lems thus raised. 

It is, indeed, a fortunate thing for 
government that executives like Mr. Irr 
are to be found who are ready to devote 
their experience and energies to the so- 
lution of government’s problems in the 
interest of all the people. Such men 
deserve the utmost recognition and 
gratitude, and it is in this spirit that I 
am bringing to the attention of the Sen- 
ate the services rendered by Mr, Irr. 

An editorial in the Baltimore Sun, 
commenting on Mr. Irr’s resignation, 
states, and I quote: 

Maryland has lost a highly competent, 
trustworthy, and nonpolitical public servant 
at a spot where men of Mr. Irr's type are 
needed most. 


I am convinced that all who are con- 
versant with Mr. Irr’s activities in the 
field of planning will concur heartily in 
this statement. 


ISSUES OF THE 1950 CAMPAIGN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement which I have pre- 
pared on the subject of America at the 
crossroads. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

COMMENTS BY SENATOR WILEY ON ISSUES IN 
1950 CAMPAIGN 


Thinking Americans throughout the Na- 
tion are preparing right now for their role 
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in the 1950 senatorial and House of Repre- 
sentatives elections. Sane, reasonable Amer- 
icans in Wisconsin and every other State of 
the Union recognize that when Americans 
go to the polls in November, 1950, they will 
be deciding in effect down which road Amer- 
ica will travel—the road of socialism, of 
collectivism, or the road of continuing free 
enterprise. 

These are not just words. These are 
meaningful realities. Thinking Americans 
know that if in November 1950, Senators and 
Representatives who believe in free enter- 
prise go down to defeat, then this Nation 
will be on its way toward complete socialism 
and a welfare state. The destiny of the 
American people for decades to come will be 
decided on the basis of whether or not free 
enterprise legislators are re-elected or are 
defeated in 1950. 

ISSUES, NOT PERSONALITIES, ARE WHAT COUNT 

This question is a matter of issues and not 
a matter of particular individuals or per- 
sonalities. In other words, from the stand- 
point of the mere individuals involved and 
whether they are personally vindicated or 
not (that is, reelected or defeated), from 
that standpoint America is interested, but 
not vitally affected. No, my friends, this is 
a question of the liberty of the American 
people and not the success or failure of this 
or that Senator from Wisconsin, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Missouri, South Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, 
or other States in the union. 

In other words, what counts is that men 
who are dedicated to upholding this Repub- 
lic should be reelected not as a personal 
tribute to themselves but rather in order to 
sustain this country and its Constitution. 

ENEMIES OF AMERICA ARE ORGANIZING 


Some folks in the country don't realize 
the danger in which we find ourselves. 
They don’t realize that the enemies of 
America in our midst—the alien-minded 
leftists, the labor goon-squad boys, the 
parlor pinks, the Reds—are preparing right 
now for the crucial 1950 struggle. They 
are organizing precinct by precinct, ward 
by ward, shop by shop, plant by plant, town 
by town, city by city. They have formed 
their unholy alliance with a few labor big 
sho’ in order to take over this Government. 
They want to elect a Congress which will be 
subservient to a few racketeering labor 
leaders. 

There is a chance that they may succeed 
in their insidious effort unless thinking 
Americans arouse themselves and prepare 
their own vigilant, grass-roots organization 
in order tc awaken the American people. 
This isn’t a matte“ for just talk. It will take 
organization, sweat, labor, contributions of 
time, yes, of money—pennies, nickels, dimes, 
dollars—if the free enterprise system is to 
be kept intact. 

THE TIME TO ACT IS No.] 

Although it is ver a year and a quarter 
before the November election, any individ- 
ual—laboring man, housewife, farmer, busi- 
x wsman—who wants to prote t his beloved 
Nation should get in the fight now. He 
should -ontact like-minded individuals in 
his community, and together they should 
decide which candidates should be supported 
in the primary and in the general elections. 


SCRUTINIZING CANDIDATES 


Again, I repeat the candidates are not im- 
portant as personalities or as individuals. 
The only thing that counts is what they 
stand for. All potential candidates should 
be scrutinized carefully from these stand- 
points: 

(a) Do they believe in this constitutional 
Republic of checks and balances, or do they 
want to disintegrate the Republic by having 
the executive branch take ver and make the 
Congress a mere rubber stamp for the 
President? 
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(b) Do they believe in sane fiscal policies 
or are they willing to raid the Treasury un- 
scrupulously to support every sort of crack- 
pot project in return for votes? 

(e) Do they decide issues on the basis of 
their deepest convictions without taking 
orders from anyone or do they follow slav- 
ishly along lines dictated by a few big shots 
from any quarter? ¢ 

I, for one, will do my part to help arouse 
my fellow citizens to their responsibility. 
I do so not for personal self-interest, not for 
the interest of any of my particular col- 
leagues, but rather from the standpoint of the 
welfare of this Nation. My only aim is to 
make sure that this country remains free in 
fact—economically, politically, socially—so 
that our children and our children’s chil- 
dren will enjoy the blessings that we enjoy. 

I should like to conclude these comments 
by an imaginary news story. Let us visualize 
this, my friends, as coming along the press 
wires sometime in February 1951. It is not 
completely fanciful. On the contrary, there 
is grave danger that unless thinking Ameri- 
cans act courageously now, a prese story such 
as this might someday be written. 

Only you, the individual voter in Wiscon- 
sin, in Ohio, in Indiana, in New York, and 
elsewhere throughout our Nation, can make 
sure that such a news story as what follows 
will never come to pass: 


A POSSIBLE NEWS STORY OF FEBRUARY 1951 


“WasHINGTON, D. C.—Congress today 
passed a series of three emergency acts au- 
thorizing the President to take over virtually 
all segments of the national economy ‘when- 
ever he believes the national interests re- 
quire that the people’s affairs be made sub- 
ject solely to executive orders.’ 

“In actions almost unprecedented in 
American history, the Senate and House 
completed action today on three ‘must’ bills 
which had been steam-rollered through the 
Congress by administration supporters giv- 
ing the Chief Executive unparalleled powers 
over American industry, agriculture, and 
commerce, 

“These emergency bills climaxed 4 weeks 
of an amazing first session of the Eighty- 
second Congress in which the legislators had 
given the President authority to proceed with 
a $60,000,000,000 budget—some 20,000,000,000 
more than had been approved by the previous 
Congress. Simultaneously, the President has 
already signed into law an omnibus tax in- 
crease bill which will virtually confiscate all 
corporations’, partnerships’, and other busi- 
ness profits above a level deemed ‘warranted’ 
for any given industry by Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue decision made in conjunc- 
tion wit] so-called industry experts. 

“Already being prepared in separate Senate 
and House committees are bills to nationalize 
America’s insurance industry, to take over 
the banks, to consolidate all steel companies 
in a state monopoly, and to provide unprece- 
dented state control of many other indus- 
tries. 

“Never before have Washington observers 
seen such feverish haste in a Congress in ac- 
ceding to demands made by administration 
leaders. It was reported that a delegation 
of British Socialists will shortly be arriving 
in America in order to join in planning for 
further elimination of private enterprise in 


the American economy. 


“Most Washington experts stated that it 
is extremely unlikely that any elements of 
the administration’s Socialist program will 
be defeated in view of the unprecedented 
majorities which the administration com- 
mands in both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. These majorities have been 
due in turn, observers say, to the fact that 
less than 35,000,000 Americans voted in the 
off-year congressional elections in November 
1950. The sizable Socialist bloc in the 
House of Representatives and in the Senate 
has become the nucleus of control of both 
Chambers, even though it of itself does not 
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command a majority but merely works in 
coalition with administration supporters.” 


ELIMINATION OF CERTAIN PREMIUM 
PAYMENTS IN THE PURCHASE OF GOV- 
ERNMENT ROYALTY OIL 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
to the amendment of the House the bill 
(S. 1647) to eliminate premium pay- 
ments in the purchase of Government 
royalty oil under existing contracts en- 
tered into pursuant to the act of July 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 533), and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, ac- 
cede to the request of the House for a 
conference, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and 
the Vice President appointed Mr. 
O’MAnHONEY, Mr. KERR, and Mr. CORDON 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


DELIVERED-PRICE SYSTEMS AND 
FREIGHT-ABSORPTION PRACTICES 


Mr. LONG obtained the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] to re- 
consider the vote by which the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN] to send Senate bill 1008 to confer- 
ence was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], who is mo- 
mentarily absent from the Senate, has 
no objection to the reconsideration of the 
vote. In view of that fact, I think per- 
haps we might save some time by de- 
bating directly the merits of the bill, 
rather than the motion to reconsider. 
I presume, however, that in connection 
with the motion, some of the merits of 
the bill will be debated. 

If we could obtain an agreement to 
limit debate, I am wondering if that 
would influence the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana in shortening the 
time for debate. 

Mr. LONG. That would certainly re- 
duce the amount of time required to de- 
bate the issue. I do not feel I am in a 
position to speak for other Senators in 
agreeing to limit debate. Several Sena- 
tors who are interested in speaking on 
the subject are not present, One or two 
have actually prepared speeches. Per- 
sonally, I would not agree to limit de- 
bate, although we might be able to con- 
clude the debate during the time the 
Senator has in mind. I believe he is 
hopeful of concluding the debate today. 
I feel that is possible. However, I would 
not like to agree to limit other Senators, 
especially those who may not be present, 

Mr. LUCAS. I appreciate what the 
Senator says, and I congratulate him 
upon his candid and frank answer. I 
also commend his statement that he feels 
we may be able to dispose of this ques- 
tion this afternoon. In other words, the 
question of reconsideration is more or 
less a perfunctory matter, as I under- 
stand. 
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Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, Ill 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Let me say in support 
of the position taken by the distinguished 
majority leaders that it is our desire to 
open the door as far as possible, hoping, 
of course, that we can conclude the de- 
bate and thus bring the question to a 
vote. I feel that I can speak for the 
Senator from Nevada in giving assurance 
to the Senator from Louisiana that if 
such an understanding as has been sug- 
gested could be reached, matters could 
be expedited. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to reconsider the vote 
whereby Senate bill 1008 was sent to 
conference. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG, I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Am I correct in 
understanding that the Senator frorn 
Nevada would agree to such a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. He is not in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. LUCAS. He has made such a 
statement to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONOR. I beg to correct the 
statement of the Senator from Illinois. 
I did not mean to imply that the Senator 
from Nevada agreed to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was sent to con- 
ference, but that if a unanimous-consent 
agreement were entered into for a vote 
later in the day, the entire matter might 
be debated on its merits. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think the Senator from 
Maryland is correct. The Senator from 
Nevada is on his way, and if necessary we 
can interrupt the Senator from Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I believe 
that this unanimous-consent request 
would merely remove one more compli- 
cating factor. There had been an agree- 
ment that no such motion as was made 
would be made without notice. Those 
of us who were interested did not have 
notice. The Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUVER] was in the Chamber at 
the time the motion was made. Sena- 
tors are familiar with the low tone of 
voice of the Senator from Nevada. In 
the confusion which usually prevails dur- 
ing the morning hour, the Senator from 
Nevada moved that the bill be sent to 
conference. None of us who favored 
concurring in the House amendments 
had an opportunity to object. 

Mr, OMAHONENT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. s 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it not a fact 
that the purpose of the Senator from 
Louisiana and other Senators is to have 
a discussion of the merits of the proposed 
legislation? 

Mr. LONG. That is true. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. So that the minds 
of all Senators may be clarified as to the 
meaning and effect of the legislation. 
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Mr. LONG. That is exactly true. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. So whether or not 
the vote is actually and technically re- 
considered is of small importance, pro- 
vided we have the discussion. Is not 
that the fact? 

Mr. LONG. That is true. 

It is my intention, and the intention 
of other Senators interested, to discuss 
the subject for the benefit of the Senate. 
Whether it is done on the motion to re- 
consider or whether it is done on the 
merits is not important. I believe it 
would be better to discuss the bill on ‘ts 
merits, and have the vote on the merits. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Inasmuch as the 
motion to reconsider is pending, and is 
debatable, the Senator from Louisiana 
and other Senators who are interested 
have ample opportunity to discuss it 
without prior disposition of the motion 
to reconsider. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. In reply to my distin- 
guished friend from Wyoming, I cer- 
tainly hope that this bill will be ex- 
plained. I do not knew of any other bill 
which has had so much confusion sur- 
rounding it. I will say frankly that had 
I known that the basing-point bill would 
take all the time it has taken in the 
Senate and in the House of Representa- 
tives, it would never have gotten off the 
calendar. But I was assured originally 
by my good friend from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Myers] that it was a moratorium 
bill, which would probably require a cou- 
ple of hours. We have spent many days 
in connection with this bill, and it looks 
as though we are going to spend many 
more. Apparently there has been a great 
amount of misunderstanding and con- 
fusion as to what the basing-point bill 
means. I certainly hope it will now be 
thoroughly explained by those who are 
interested in it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, has my 
request been agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; it has 
not. 

Mr. LONG. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, what 
is the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Louisiana, before beginning dis- 
cussion of his motion to reconsider, had 
asked unanimous consent that the mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was sent to conference be agreed 
to. Prior to that there had been some 
discussion, in which the Senator from 
Nevada was referred to as having said 
that he would have no objection to 
having the motion to reconsider agreed 
to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I made an offer to 
the able Senator from Louisiana that I 
would augment the conferees and add 
the name of the Senator from Wyoming 
as a conferee, if he would accept that 
position, if the bill could be sent to con- 
ference, which would dispose of the mo- 
tion now pending. That is as far as I 
have gone. I think that is all I can be 
charged with having suggested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Louisiana has the floor. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I take it 
that at this time I am discussing the 
motion to reconsider. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the 
pending question. 

Mr. LONG. As I have explained 
before, it was my understanding that I 
had an agreement with the senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada (Mr. McCarran], the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER ]—and the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] was also a par- 
ticipant in the understanding—that 
before this bill was sent to conference, 
we would have an opportunity to be 
heard and to move to have the Senate 
concur in the House amendments. 

I understood, because I heard the 
senior Senator from Nevada say to the 
junior Senator from Tennessee, “I will 
let you know when I will take this up,” 
that that meant we would have actual 
verbal notice of the time when the motion 
would be made to send the bill to con- 
ference. I was waiting for it, and so was 
every other Senator who looked at this 
matter in the same way I did. But the 
Senator from Nevada made his motion, 
at a time when I was not on the floor, 
and at a time when there was consider- 
able commotion on the floor. At that 
time, when the Presiding Officer was 
attempting to obtain order, and when 
some other Senator was whispering in 
the ear of the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RussgLL I, the motion to 
send the bill to conference was made and 
agreed to, without our realizing it. So 
we did not have an opportunity to ex- 
plain this bill. 

I am sure the Senator from Nevada 
feels that he acted in good faith, yet 
I was not on the floor at the time and 
did not have an opportunity to express 
the viewpoint of those of us interested 
in preserving the House amendments. 

Of course, now that the motion has 
been made to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate sent the bill to confer- 
ence, we are placed in a disadvantageous 
position, for at any time a motion can 
be made to lay on the table the motion 
to reconsider, and that would have the 
effect, if agreed to, of cutting off debate 
on the House amendments. 

On the other hand, if the motion to 
reconsider is agreed to, then we shall 
have an opportunity to move to concur 
in the House amendments. 

So, Mr. President, the fact that at any 
time any Senator can obtain recogni- 
tion, he can move to lay on the table 
the motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was sent to conference, 
does give an advantage, and I feel it 
is an advantage which was obtained 
against our gentlemen’s understanding. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor a question. He has made a study of 
this matter. The Senator from Illinois 
has voiced my feelings and expressed my 
ignorance of this matter, because I am 
very much confused, and so are some of 
my colleagues, regarding the situation in 
connection with this measure. 
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Is it the judgment of the Senator now 
speaking that if the House amendments 
were adopted to the final draft of the bill 
as passed by the Senate, that would be a 
material aid to small business? 

Mr. LONG. I certainly think so; I 
think that the amendments proposed by 
Representative CARROLL and adopted by 
the House constitute a major improve- 
ment to Senate bill 1008. I know, from 
my own knowledge and from a reading 
of the press, that an effort will be made 
to sidetrack the House amendments and 
to go back to amendments much worse, 
in my opinion, or amendments which are 
not nearly as thorough. 

The junior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER] proposed certain amend- 
ments, when this bill was under consid- 
eration by the Senate. They were agreed 
to without objection. But the Senator 
from Tennessee had to draft his amend- 
ments hurriedly because the bill was go- 
ing to be passed at any moment. There 
were several oversights in his amend- 
ments, which were caught by Repre- 
sentative CARROLL’s amendments, when 
the bill was in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I feel that the Senate certainly should 
have an opportunity to concur in the 
amendments which were offered in the 
House by Representative CARROLL. I may 
say that the House committee agreed to 
strike the Kefauver amendments from 
the bill: I believe those or similar 
amendments are absolutely essential to 
protect small business. Yet when the 
bill reached the House floor, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] sent a 
letter stating that his amendments were 
imperfect and needed perfecting; and 
Representative CARROLL offered amend- 
ments which would have the effect of 
perfecting the amendments of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. After a long de- 
bate in the House of Representatives, the 
membership overrode the committee and 
accepted the amendments offered by 
Representative CARROLL. 

I feel we should have the privilege on 
the floor of the Senate of concurring in 
those amendments before there is an op- 
portunity for anyone to move to strike 
out the amendments again. 

Mr. TOBEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. MCCARRAN. Inasmuch as in- 
ferentially, at least, some question of 
good faith has been raised, let me say to 
the Senate that this bill was first before 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, It was there made a 
subject of lengthy study and long hear- 
ings, as I am advised. While it was 
pending before the Committee on Com- 
merce, I addressed a letter to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Commerce, and 
suggested to him that the bill should 
have gone to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON], the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and I had a conference. At that confer- 
ence it was agreed that when the Com- 
mittee on Commerce disposed of the bill, 
it would report it, with a recommenda- 
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tion that it be referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. That was done. 

The bill was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and a subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary was ap- 
pointed to make a study of the bill. That 
study extended over several weeks, dur- 
ing which time hearings were held. My 
recollection is that the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr, JOHNSON], the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, was present during some 
of the hearings. Outstanding represen- 
tatives on the subject were heard by the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yielded 
only for a question to the Senator. I 
mE him to make his question reasonably 

rief. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I shall make it ex- 
ceedingly brief. I merely wish to show 
what the history of this bill is. 

Then the subcommittee of the Judici- 
ary Committee reported to the full com- 
mittee, and we had extended considera- 
tions there. Finally we arrived at lan- 
guage which we reported to the Senate. 

After the bill was on the Senate cal- 
endar for some time, my recollection is 
that it was called up by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O'Conor], who had 
charge of the bill. Then the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney] offered 
a substitute, which, in general, was fi- 
nally adopted by the Senate and sent 
to the House, where it appears to have 
been amended. 

When it came back to the Senate from 
the House of Representatives, I an- 
nounced that I was going to move to 
have the bill sent to conference. I had 
a conference with the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Lonc] and, according to my 
recollection, the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Russi I. I told them I wanted 
the bill to go to conference, that I did 
not think ‘the language it contained was 
as it should be, and that it should be 
studied again. 

That was not agreed to. I told the 
Senators that I would not move until 
they were on the floor or had knowledge 
of the motion. 

It rested here for, I think, 2 or per- 
haps 3 weeks. I am not quite certain 
of the length of time. 

Finally I saw the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] on the floor. I 
am quite certain I saw the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUssELL] on the floor, and 
I thought the Senator from Louisiana 
Mr. Lone] was on the floor; but at least 
the first-mentioned two Senators who 
were interested in the bill were on the 
floor; and I made the motion, in open 
session of the Senate, to have the bill 
sent to conference; and I recommended 
the names of conferees to the Presiding 
Officer. 

That is the history of the bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation and 
a question? 4 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That may be 
done only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
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the Senator from Tennessee for him to 
make an observation and to ask a ques- 
tion, without jeopardizing my right to 
the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
situation, as I remember it, was that on 
July 7, Senate bill 1098, with the Carroll 
amendments, passed the House of 
Representatives. The Senator from 
Louisiana IMr. Lonc] and others, in- 
cluding myself, had been very much in- 
terested in this proposed legislation. The 
bill came back to the Senate on the fol- 
lowing day, July 8, and the Senator from 
Louisiana and I were present. Only four 
amendments were adopted by the House 
of Representatives. 

On that occasion the Senator from 
Louisiana, and, as I remember, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and I 
asked the Senator from Nevada when 
the bill would be called up, and told him 
at that time that we wanted to move to 
have the Senate concur in the House 
amendments, that we did not want the 
bill to go to conference, because it has 
been reported in the press that the pur- 
pose of having it go to conference was 
not to adopt either the amendments 
which had been written into the bill in 
the Senate or the amendments which 
had been adopted in the House, but to 
take the unusual course of rewriting the 
measure. 

The Senator from Nevada was on 
notice and understood that this matter 
could not be handled by unanimous con- 
sent, because we wanted to move to con- 
cur in the House amendments and to 
debate the matter. At that point the 
Senator from Nevada said he wanted the 
bill to go to conference, and he would 
notify us when he was going to call up 
the matter. So I was certain we had an 
understanding that we would be notified. 
He certainly knew it could not be done 
by unanimous consent in the morning 
hour, as lengthy debate would ensue. 

Furthermore, as I recall, I had two 
other conversations with the Senator 
from Nevada, perhaps in the presence 
of the Senator from Louisiana, in which 
we inquired of the Senator from Nevada 
when he was going to call up the matter, 
stating to him we wanted to move to 
concur in the House amendments, 

Mr. McCARRAN. At that time, did 
not the Senator say to me he wanted to 
be present? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No; the whole un- 
derstanding, as I recall, was that we 
would be notified when the matter was 
going to be brought up. A few days be- 
fore it was brought up the Senator from 
Louisiana and I were invited to a con- 
ference with the senior Senator from 
Wyoming in an effort to reach a meeting 
of minds and perhaps bring about a 
settlement of the matter. Certainly we 
had no idea the matter would be brought 
up until we brought that conference to a 
conclusion. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator did not confuse the 
names of the Senator from Wyoming and 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No. I am talking 
about the Senator from Wyoming. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator men- 
tioned the Senator from Wyoming sev- 
eral times. The Senator had no con- 
ference with the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No. We had a 
conference with the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. We assumed of 
cource that since he Lad filed the sub- 
stitute measure, he was at least in consul- 
tation with the Senator from Nevada. 

In the morning hour of the day in 
question, when there was considerable 
confusion in the Chamber, I was present 
in the Chamber. I was going to file a 
resolution on another matter. I was ex- 
plaining the resolution to the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. FREAR] at that point. 
I had no knowledge of the action of the 
Senator from Nevada, until someone 
asked me whether it was not the basing- 
point bill that had just been brought up. 
As I went to the desk to make inquiry, I 
met the Senator from Louisiana. He 
made his motion to reconsider. I am 
certain the Senator from Nevada and 
everyone else knew that we wanted to 
make our motion to corcur in the House 
amendments, that we did not want the 
bill to go to conference, and that the 
matter would not be disposed of by 
unanimous consent. I felt perfectly 
satisfied that before the matter would be 
called up, pursuant to our agreement, if 
the Senator from Nevada was going to 
call it up, he would at least send notice 
to our offices, or say he was going to 
bring up the question. 

So, Mr. President, we have not had an 
opportunity to present the question of 
concurring in the House amendments. 
This is a tremendously important matter 
affecting the economy of our Nation, 
particularly small business. It involves 
the whole basing-pointissue. It involves 
the matter of whether section 2 of the 
Clayton Act and the Robinson-Patman 
Act shall be emasculated. It involves 
the question of whether section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act shall be 
amended so as to render it less protective 
of the interests of small business. 

In order that every Senator may have 
his day in court and that the whole 
Senate may :onsider whether the House 
amendments should be concurred in, or 
whether the bill should be sent to con- 
ference, or what should be done with it, 
I certainly feel thi.t the motion to recon- 
sider should be agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I shall not 
further pursue the unanimous-consent 
request, but in order to set the record 
straight, I should like to state that in the 
first place it was my understanding we 
would be notified. As a matter of fact, 
I personally was waiting for the amend- 
ments to come before the Senate in or- 
der that I might move that they be con- 
curred in. 

I quote from a speech I made in the 
Senate on July 8. 

I read from page 2 of the Journal of Com- 
merce of New York, the edition for Friday, 
July 8, 1949, this morning’s paper: 

“Representative CELLER, who is sponsoring 
a drive to end the Robinson-Patman Act“ 

Perhaps Representative CELLER has not ex- 
pressed that thought publicly, but at least 
the Journal of Commerce had it straight; 
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the object is to end the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

“Representative CELLER, who is sponsoring 
a drive to end the Robinson-Patman Act, was 
very dissatisfied with the House action in 
accepting the Carroll amendment. 

„This will mean a continuation of the 
confusion which the bill was supposed to 
clear up,’ which means it was supposed to 
eliminate the Robinson-Patman Act, he told 
the Journal of Commerce. ‘However, I hope 
to have the wording of the Carroll amend- 
ment changed when the bill goes te confer- 
ence.’ 

“When it was suggested to Representative 
CELLER that he would be caught between the 
wording of the Kefauver and Carroll amend- 
ments in conference, he replied: ‘Oh, not 
necessarily. A lot of things can happen in 
conference. I think we can straighten it out 
satisfactorily.’ ” 


In closing that speech, I stated: 


I considered it a bad bill even as amended, 
but its subtly deceptive purpose of destroy- 
ing the Robinson-Patman Act has been elim- 
inated. I will vote to agree to the House 
amendment at the first opportunity, not be- 
cause I believe it a good bill, but because 
I believe it is a complete disappointment to 
the great lobbies and powerful interests who 
are trying to overcome the effects of our anti- 
trust laws, because I believe when they ex- 
pected to reach into the coop and pull out 
a chicken they came out with a mere handful 
of feathers. 

I wish they had come out completely 
empty-handed; but I fear that a failure to 
dispose of S. 1008, while we have pulled most 
of the vicious monopolistic teeth from it, 
might yet give the vested interests of Amer- 
ica a chance to deceive, mislead, or fool us 
into carrying out their carefully conceived 
designs. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I ask the Senator 
whether he does not remember, on July 
8, the day following the passage of the 
bill in the House of Representatives, I 
made a statement on the floor pointing 
out what the Carroll amendments were, 
and stating I thought they were an 
improvement over the amendments of- 
fered by the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee which had been written into the 
bill by the Senate, and that I expected 
to join the Senator from Louisiana in 
moving to concur in the House amend- 
ments? That statement is found at page 
9089 of the RECORD. 

Mr, LONG. I recall that. It clearly 
put the Senator from Tennessee as well 
ac myself on record in favor of concurring 
in the House amendments when we had 
the opportunity to do so. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama for a question. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not a fact that the 
House Judiciary Committee struck out 
the Kefauver amendments when it re- 
ported the bill to the House? 

Mr, LONG. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. Isit not a fact that Repre- 
sentative CELLER, to whom the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana has re- 
ferred as speaking of many things being 
fixed up in conference, will, as chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee, name 
the House conferees, under the practice 
of the House, which is similar to our prac- 
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tice in the Senate, and will himself be 
the chairman of the House conferees? 

Mr. LONG. That is exactly correct as 
I understand the rules, 

Mr. President, this proposed legislation, 
in my opinion, is in violation of the plat- 
form pledges of both the Democratic 
and Republican Parties. It also would 
probably mean, if passed, the destruction 
of many small businesses in this country. 
I oppose this legislation because it would 
mean that the consumer would be con- 
tinuously robbed by monopolistic prac- 
tices. I oppose it because it would be a 
partial surrender to monopolistic forces 
that have successfully evaded the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act for the 60 years since 
its enactment, 

I, personally, was not a member of the 
platform committee of either major po- 
litical party, and I did not have the 
honor or the privilege of attending the 
national conventions. However, I can- 
not but be impressed by the beautiful 
language claiming friendship and sup- 
port of the cause of small business by 
both the Democratic and Republican 
conventions in the summer of 1948. 
From a reading of the platforms of these 
two great parties, it is very clear that 
each party was striving to outdo the 
other in avowing devotion to the cause of 
the small-business man of America, The 
Republican Convention was held first, 
and what did the Republican Convention 
have to say about small business? I 
quote from the Republican Party plat- 
form: 

Small business, the bulwark of American 
enterprise, must be encouraged through ag- 
gressive, antimonopoly action, elimination of 
unnecessary controls, protection against dis- 
crimination, correction of tax abuses, and 
limitation of competition by governmental 
organizations. 


That is a very clear and forthright 
declaration, Mr. President, and certainly 
we must all agree that those were beauti- 
ful words if they meant anything. 

What did the Democratic Convention 
adopt in the month of July 1948? I 
quote from the Democratic platform: 

We recognize the importance of small busi- 
ness and a sound American economy. It 
must be protected against unfair discrimi- 
nation and monopolies, and be given equal 
opportunities with competing enterprises to 
expand its capital structure. ~ 

We favor nondiscriminatory transporta- 
tion charges and declare for the early cor- 
rection of any inequalities in such charges. 


Further along, Mr. President, we find 
these promising words of the Democratic 
Party platform: 

We pledge an intensive enforcement of the 
antitrust laws, with adequate appropriations. 

We advocate the strengthening of existing 
antitrust laws by closing the gaps which ex- 
perience has shown have been used to pro- 
mote the concentration of economic power, 
We pledge a positive program to promote 
competitive business and to foster the de- 
velopment of independent trade and com- 
merce. 


Mr. President, in view of such strong 
declaratory language it would seem that 
by this late date, we Democrats and Re- 
publicans would be combining our very 
best efforts in order to close the gaps in 
the antitrust laws. 
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Instead, what legislation have we 
passed for the protection of the small 
businesses of this country? What legis- 
lation have we passed to close the gap? 
None, whatsoever. Rather, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have before us the only bill that 
has been passed affecting small business 
at all, and what does this act do? To 
begin with, it ha: the effect of repealing 
the Robinson-Patman Act, if passed 
without the Carroll amendments. It 
would have the effect of slashing great 
loopholes in the Clayton Antitrust Act 
and in the Federal Trade Commission 
Act; and it would be a direct, inexcusable 
breach of faith of solemn pledges given 
the American public by both the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican Parties. 

Let us look at the purposes of Senate 
bill 1008 as it was originally introduced. 
Its purpose is to carry out the obvious 
design of the steel monopoly, the cement 
monopoly, the sugar trust, the paper 
trust, and the monopolistic organizations 
of twenty-odd industries in America. 
Its purpose is to legalize the basing-point 
system, which is nothing more nor less 
than a historic device to rob the Ameri- 
can public by means of unreasonably 
high prices and unnecessary freight 
charges, and an arrangement to deny 
the public the benefit of price competi- 
tion. When I say the public is denied 
the benefit of competition by means of 
the basing-point system, I refer to the 
fact that this system is a carefully 
planned scheme by which all competitors 
agree to charge the public identically 
the same price. They tell us that they 
are “meeting competition.” Or that they 
have “perfect competition.” Actually, 
they are merely agreeing that no one will 
reduce prices, and, regardless of how high 
our production may be, the public will 
be denied ‘he benefit of more commodi- 
ties at cheaper prices. 

A personal example I can recall is that 
when my father undertook to build high- 
ways in the State of Louisiana, he found 
it was impossible to get price competi- 
tion in order to gain substantial reduc- 
tions in the prices of cement. He found 
that in order to reduce prices, it was nec- 
essary to obtain bids from Belgian firms. 
As everyone knows, transportation is one 
of the great costs in the production of 
cement, and yet, it was found in Louisi- 
ana, that it would be cheaper to ship 
cement all the way across the Atlantic 
Ocean than it would be to purchase it 
from price-fixing cartels in existence in 
the United States. Fortunately, or un- 
fortunately, the availability of foreign 
competition made it possible to hold 
down at least to some slight degree the 
enormous, ridiculous prices the cement 
trust was charging for its product. How- 
ever, Congress took care of that item 
and raised the tariff on cement 30 cents 
a barrel, as a result of which the State 
of Louisiana was compelled to pay an 
additional $1,000 per mile for the con- 
crete that went into our thousands of 
miles of highways. In support of that 
statement, I refer to page 255 of Every 
Man a King, written by Huey P, Long. 

There are many former governors in 
this body, Mr. President, and I am sure 
that all of them are well acquainted with 
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the age-old practice of identical cement 
bids, no matter how many bidders are 
involved. Certainly, they realize the 
justice of protecting public interest from 
this age-old policy of monopolistic pi- 
racy. 

In other words, Mr. President, 20 years 
ago, in 1929, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous productiye capacity of the Ameri- 
can cement industry, the price of ce- 
ment was limited in my State only by the 
price at which it could be purchased from 
Belgium because of the complete monop- 
olistic nature of the industry. This has 
been the experience of others, I am sure. 

It is unfortunate that in the course of 
this debate, the parliamentary maneu- 
vering and strategy of those in favor of 
legalizing the basing-point system has 
been such that those of us who have been 
opposing these efforts have not had the 
opportunity thoroughly to discuss or 
analyze these attempts for the benefit of 
the record and for the enlightenment of 
our colleagues. The legislative history 
of Senate bill 1008 is briefly this: A bill 
was introduced granting a 2-year mora- 
torium on practices involving freight ab- 
sorption. This moratorium was broad 
enough to legalize every basing-point 
practice previously in existence for a 
period of 2 years. After the hearings, 
the committee submitted a substitute 
bill on which no hearings had been held. 
But it was the sentiment of the majority 
of the Judiciary Committee that this bill 
was substantially better than the one sub- 
mitted originally by the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers]. How- 
ever, as the debate developed on the floor 
on the second day, another substitute was 
offered by the senior Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. O’MaHoney]. Some of us 
had high hopes that this new substitute 
would work in a manner to legalize jus- 
tiflable freight-absorption practices and 
yet not legalize this vicious basing-point 
system. After a careful analysis, and 
after the advice of able antitrust attor- 
neys and competent economists, many of 
us were disappointed to find that this 
bill was very little improvement over the 
other two bills. Again I say, this bill has 
not been debated; it has not been as care- 
fully analyzed in the United States Sen- 
ate as it has by the friends of American 
small business, and it has certainly not 
been considered by the friends of Amer- 
ican small business, and it has certainly 
not been considered by the friends of the 
forgotten man, the American consumer, 
who would ultimately pay the high prices 
which this bill would make possible. 

I digress here to say that the gasoline 
tax which every American has to pay is 
to a great extent measured by the cost of 
the construction of highways. If the 
cost of cement is high, the gasoline tax 
has to be higher. The same is likewise 
true with respect to the cost of steel and 
practically every other item going into 
the construction of homes. 

For the benefit of those who may not 
understand this basing-point system, as 
well as its ramifications, let me briefly 
describe it. 

The original basing-point system was 
the old Pittsburgh-plus steel system, 
where all steel prices were determined at 
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the Pittsburgh mills, and the railroad 
freight from Pittsburgh to the point of 
destination, was added in order to arrive 
at the price which other steel mills were 
to charge. For example, there was a 
steel mill in Gary, Ind., selling in com- 
petition with the Pittsburgh mill. If the 
Gary mill was selling in its own locality, 
it charged the Pittsburgh price for steel 
plus the freight from Pittsburgh to Gary. 
This was known as phantom freight be- 
cause it was freight that did not actually 
exist at all. If the Gary mill was ship- 
ping toward Pittsburgh, then the Gary 
mill reduced its price steadily the nearer 
its point of destination reached Pitts- 
burgh. On the other hand, if the Gary 
mill was shipping to the west, then the 
Gary mill would add the freight from 
Gary westward, but it would not use a 
rate book of freight rates from Gary. 
Instead, it would use a book of freight 
rates from Pittsburgh in order that in 
competing with the Pittsburgh mill, the 
price would be idential to the consumer, 
and he would have no choice whatsoever, 
insofar as price competition was con- 
cerned. 

After many years, the Federal Trade 
Commission successfully broke up this 
practice, which we might properly de- 
scribe ar a single basing-point system; 
and, thereafter,. the steel monopoly 
adopted a multiple basing-point system. 
For example, the Birmingham mill was 
set up at a separate base, and in order to 
determine the steel prices in the area of 
Birmingham, all competitors would quote 
the Birmingham price plus the freight 
from Birmingham to the point of desti- 
nation within that area, although they 
were shipping from some completely re- 
mote point. Thus, the basing-point sys- 
tem was preserved in a multiple basing- 
point form. In order to see that the 
great steel industry suffered no loss from 
price competition, the Birmingham mill 
charged a differential substantially high- 
er for steel than the Pittsburgh mill, so 
that this highway robbery aimed espe- 
cially against southern consumers could 
be continued. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, LONG. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Will the 
Senator agree with me that there is not 
one word, syllable, phrase, sentence, or 
provision in Senate bill 1008 which au- 
thorizes or legalizes the charging of 
phantom freight? Will not the Senator 
agree with me that that is correct? 

Mr. LONG. I agree to this extent: 
“It is not what you do; it is the way you 
do it.” I can say to the Senator that 
under this bill everything can be done 
that the Pittsburgh-plus system per- 
mitted, and I propose to show that in 
the course of the debate. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. With reference to the 
charging of freight on steel from Pitts- 
burgh, I should like to ask the Senator 
whether that is not the same system 
which was used in connection with pe- 
troleum from Tulsa, Okla.? 
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Mr. LONG. It is a similar system, al- 
though it varies somewhat. The Pitts- 
burgh-plus system is the old basing- 
point system in every aspect. The oil- 
pricing system is a monopolistic system 
also, in my opinion, but it is what is 
known as a zone-pricing system. With- 
in a certain State the price would be 
the same, and any differences in freight 
at any delivery point would be ignored. 
In my State, we pay 13 cents and 8 mills 
for each gallon of gas at the tank wagon. 
I believe that is also a monopolistic prac- 
tice, but it is different, in its application, 
from the basing-point system. 

Mr. GURNEY. Comparing those two 
plans, I may say that in South Dakota 
we have a sugar refinery. I am not well 
acquainted with the pricing system there, 
but it is my belief that it is based on 
the price of sugar at New Orleans—New 
Orleans-plus. We have a sugar refinery 
in the northwestern part of South Da- 
kota, and they can sell their sugar there 
at a higher price than they can collect 
if they ship it down to the southeast 
corner of South Dakota. In other words, 
the producers of sugar, of petroleum, 
and of steel, all have their basing points 
in arriving at the prices of their com- 
modities. Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG. I would say that the 
sugar industry, especially so far as beet 
sugar is concerned, is at the moment or- 
ganized, not by the farmers, but by the 
refineries, on a basing-point pricing sys- 
tem. There is no way in the world by 
which we can hold the petroleum pricing 
practice illegal, and legalize what the 
beet sugar people are doing. 

The Senator from Colorado is very fa- 
miliar with the fact that there are re- 
fineries in Colorado which are refining 
sugar and selling it on a San Francisco 
to Denver plus-freight basis. They im- 
port their cane sugar from Hawaii, and 
add the rail rate f. o. b. San Francisco 
into that area. The beet-sugar people 
match that price. If the beet-sugar peo- 
ple are selling in Denver, they sell at the 
highest conceivable price to their own 
local customers. When they ship toward 
San Francisco, not only do they absorb 
freight, they subtract freight. For ex- 
ample, when they sell beet sugar in San 
Francisco they rubtract the amount of 
the freight from Denver to San Fran- 
cisco, which is analagous to what Gary 
producers did when shipments were go- 
ing in the direction of Pittsburgh. If we 
legalize that practice in a general statute, 
we can legalize the whole Pittsburgh- 
plus practice, and 60 years of anti- 
trust work will be thrown out the window 
when we legalize that by general statute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Does not 
the Senator know that California is one 
of the largest producers of sugar beets 
in the Nation, and that Colorado pro- 
ducers do not ship sugar from Denver to 
San Francisco, or to any other California 
point? 


Does not the Senator also know that 


the basing-point system is a misnomer, 
when the term is used with reference to 
the matter which is before the Senate 
at the present time? The basing-point 
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system is not before us now. We have 
only part of the basing-point question 
before us, namely, freight absorption. 
That is the only part of the basing-point 
matter we have under consideration to- 
day in Senate bill 1008. The discussion 
of basing-point legislation contemplates 
not only freight absorption but the col- 
lection of phantom freight also. 

This is not a basing-point bill at all, 
although it is called that by nearly every- 
one, very carelessly. This is a freight- 
absorption bill, which provides for 
freight absorption when it is done with- 
out people acting in bad faith. That is 
all the bill before us provides. 

Mr. LONG. I would simply explain 


to the Senator—and it is very simple— . 


that even in freight absorption every- 
thing that can be done is done under the 
Pittsburgh-plus practice. Let us assume 
that the Pittsburgh mill had the lowest 
price for steel in the Nation, and every 
other mill had a price which was ap- 
proximately half the price of the Pitts- 
burgh mill. Suppose the freight from 
Pittsburgh to Birmingham is added in 
making the Birmingham price. That 
is the Birmingham differential which 
the Federal Trade Commission finally 
managed to abolish. I believe that will 
be legalized again if this bill should be 
passed. The effect would be to make 
the Pittsburgh mill the base mill. If 
producers in Birmingham were shipping 
toward Pittsburgh, they would start ab- 
sorbing the freight, and absorb it in a 
greater or less degree, and get the Pitts- 
burgh price, with the ultimate effect that 
right up to the Pittsburgh area they would 
be agreeing to sell at the Pittsburgh 
price. They can do that independently. 
That is the beauty of the bill. Once 
the bill is in effect, no further basis is 
needed. They can independently match 
the Pittsburgh price if they want to. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. May I make an observa- 
tion followed by « question? 

Mr. LONG. I wish the Senator would 
limit himself to a question and make 
his remarks in his own time, if he would 
care to make any, in view of the fact 
that I should like to conclude my speech 
sometime today, and I have covered only 
a small part of what I have prepared. 

Mr. HUNT. I can word it so that it 
will be a question. Does the Senator 
know that in the Rocky Mountain area— 
and I will speak specifically of my own 
State—we produce a tremendous amount 
of sugar beets and consume only 5 per- 
cent of our production? We have five 
large sugar mills. Thousands of acres of 
our land are under irrigation and are 
utilized for sugar-beet production. 

The “campaigns,” so-called, of the 
sugar mills employ several thousand peo- 
ple for several months. So sugar-beet 
production and refining in the State of 
Wyoming are tremendously important to 
our economy, as well as to the economy 
of the whole Rocky Mountain area. 

Consuming, as we do, only 5 percent 
of our production, we are faced with 
one of two alternatives, placing that 
sugar in wholesale areas, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, and Chicago, at a price at 
which we can compete with Michigan 
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sugar-beet production, at a price at 
which we can compete with the Louis- 
iana cane sugar, or at a price at which 
we can compete with offshore sugar. 
If we do Lot have the privilege of doing 
that, and if the Supreme Court decision 
stands as it is, without corrective legisla- 
tion, the economy of my State will be 
entirely disrupted. Does the Senator 
think that is helping small business? 

Mr. LONG. It might take a few more 
words than “yes” or “no” to answer, but 
I believe the Senator and his senior col- 
league understand that it is perfectly all 
right to absorb freight today; it is all 
right to absorb as much as one desires 
to absorb. A producer can discriminate 
in his price any way he wants to so long 
as he does not violate the law. He will 
bump into the Sherman Act if he is in 
a conspiracy not to give the public the 
benefit of competitive prices, or if he 
agrees with someone else on a price and 
is not going to compete at all. If it can 
be proved he is doing that, undoubtedly 
that practice can be restrained. I do not 
believe the sugar-beet people need worry 
that it will put them out of business. 

On the other hand, there is the Clay- 
ton Act, the Robinson-Patman Act, and 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, all 
of which add up to this: That a producer 
cannot discriminate in price if the effect 
of the discrimination is to eliminate com- 
petition, which is the same thing as 
arriving at identically the same price. If 
it is to eliminate competition, if it is to 
prevent competition, if it is to keep some- 
one from getting into business, or if it 
is to harm or injure or reduce competi- 
tion, if it has one of those effects, the 
discrimination can be restrained by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. LONG. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. HUNT. Does the Senator under- 


` stand that by the second of the Supreme 


Court decisions, if a sugar-beet producer 
of Wyoming, never having any contract 
or any agreement, not even knowing what 
other sugar producers in other parts of 
the Nation have in mind, absorbed freight 
and happened to sell his sugar in Chicago 
at the same price as in the local area, 
then, under this decision, he would be 
conspiring to violate the law? Even with-. 
out any agreement or understanding he 
would be considered as so doing. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator will be so 
kind as to listen to my remarks, I believe 
he will become convinced, during the 
course of them, that there is not the 
slightest possibility that a sugar producer 
in the State of Wyoming, independently 
and in good faith selling his own sugar, 
is in the least danger, no matter what 
practices he may resort to in order to 
meet competition. I believe I can con- 
vince the Senator that what we are en- 
deavoring to do is to get at conspirators 
who are not acting independently, but 
what they do, though almost impossible 
to prove, is not done independently. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. I realize that the Senator 
is, by the position he is taking, attempt- 
ing to help small business, but does the 
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Senator know that the larger corpora- 
tions, which have reserves and which 
have factories throughout the United 
States, can build warehouses wherever 
they may please, and sell direct at whole- 
sale, charging only the freight from the 
warehouse? My point is this: A small 
company, without reserves, without fac- 
tories all over the United States, which 
cannot build additional warehouses, sim- 
ply cannot compete with such large com- 
panies, so the result is simply to put the 
little fellow out of business. 

I should like to make one more obser- 
vation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to answer the Senator’s question be- 
fore he proceeds further. I should like 
to say that so far this question has been 
limited to sugar production. I wish to 
say to the Senator that I believe his 
State is a producer of sugar beets only. 
It does not produce sugarcane. My 
Statc produces five or six times as much 
suga. as is produced in the Senator’s 
State. In this country sugar is nothing 
more than a subsidized industry in our 
economy. If we were to let down our tar- 
iff barriers, and permit introduction, 
without application of tariff, to Puerto 
Rican and Hawaiian quotas, the sugar 
producers of the United States would be 
put out of business tomorrow. 

I should say further, that subsidized 
as the sugarcane industry of my State 
is, it has one of the lowest standards of 
wages of any industry in this country, 
and it is threatened by the adoption of a 
minimum-wage law. Ultimately what 
the Government must do is to subsidize 
the sugar industry sufficiently so that it 
can operate within the antitrust laws, 
and at a sufficient profit to enable it to 
pay a decent living wage. It is a much 
greater problem for my State, which pro- 
duces enormously more sugar, than for 
the State of Wyoming. But, simply in 
order to enable the sugar producers of 
my State or the sugar producers of the 
State of Wyoming to rob the public of an 
additional half a cent a pound on their 
sugar prices, I will not, in order to justify 
such practices, let the big corporations 
rob all the consumers of America. 

Furthermore, after the large refineries 
have conspired together as to what the 
sugar prices shall be, they conspire to 
hold the competing sugarcane and sugar- 
beet prices down, and they will say what 
the producer is going to get for his beets 
and cane at the mill. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. Conditions in Louisiana 
are not at all similar to the conditions in 
Wyoming. Louisiana has a population 
large enough to consume a great percent 
of her production of sugar. We do not 
have a population sufficiently large to 
consume much of our production of 
sugar. 

Mr. LONG. I will say to the Senator 
from Wyoming that our production far 
exceeds our consumption. 

Mr, HUNT. Will the Senator yield 
once more, and then I will not interrupt 
him further? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. I realize that the Sena- 
tor’s objective is to be helpful to small 
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business. Does the Senator understand 
that, under the Supreme Court decision, 
the huge grocery chains can transport 
in their own transportation facilities, in 
their own trucks, and absorb all that 
freight? If they transport by common 
carrier they cannot absorb the freight. 
The huge grocery chains can filter out 
from any central point in the United 
States in their own carriers and sell from 
their own warehouses, and can absorb 
the freight from the point of manufac- 
ture to the point of consumption. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator feels that 
way about it, I wonder if he would be 
so kind at his leisure to read the hear- 
ings held by a Select Committee on Small 
Business in the House of Representa- 
tives, and learn of the objections of small 
business to basing point legislation, par- 
ticularly their objections to Senate bill 
1008. If the Senator would look at the 
objections made by the National Associa- 
tion of Small Business to Senate bill 
1008, if the Senator would look at the 
objections made by the National Associa- 
tion of Petroleum Retailers, the objec- 
tions made by the retail druggists, if 
he would look at the objections of the 
United States Wholesale Grocers Associ- 
ation, of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, of the National Candy Whole- 
salers, Inc., I think he would agree with 
me that Senate bill 1008 would be very 
harmful to small business. Every one 
of those organizations said it would be. 

Mr. HUNT. Does not the Senator 
know that many of the organizations 
whose names he has just read certainly 
must be huge corporations and not small 
businesses? 

Mr. LONG. They are entirely associa- 
tions of small businesses who contribute 
$1 or $2 or some small fee to have some 
type of representation. If the Senator 
will check he will find that the Petroleum 
Association represents 200 retail petro- 
leum dealers in the city of Detroit 
who are fighting the Standard Oil Co., 
which is trying to ruin them by dis- 
criminatory pricing. 

If the Senator will study the speech 
I am about to make, in which I shall 
try to set forth these points, he will, I 
am sure, agree with me that the Robin- 
son-Patman Act was the best law yet 
enacted for the protection of small- 
business people, and that Senate bill 
1008, without the Carroll amendment, 
would have the effect of circumventing 
and destroying much of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. In other words, prior to 
the Robinson-Patman Act the A & P 
might obtain a discount of 30 percent 
from Del Monte, from whom they might 
be buying groceries, by reason of the 
enormous buying power of A&P. On the 
other hand the small independent grocer 
right across the street from the A & P 
could not obtain such discount. Then the 
independent grocer would say that the 
Clayton Act was supposed to protect him 
against discrimination. The parties 
would go to court and the A & P and 
Del Monte would win the case because 
they would assert, We made this dis- 
crimination in good faith in order to 
meet competition.” “If we had not done 
so,” Del Monte would contend, “Heinz 
would have done it, and Del Monte would 
not have received the business at all.” 
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If Senate bill 1008 is passed without the 
Carroll amendment, I believe such dis- 
criminations can again be made. If we 
are unable to have the Carroll amend- 
ment adopted as part of the bill, in my 
opinion, and in the opinion of very able 
attorneys with whom I have consulted, 
the result will be to permit the giant con- 
cerns to make successfully the defense 
that they are, by their practices, en- 
deavoring to meet competition, in good 
faith, but the result will be to run the 
little fellows out of business. 

Mr.O’CONOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, LONG. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Does not the Senator 
feel that the very language of the bill in- 
troduced by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] 
contains the safeguards to provide 
against the happening of the very thing 
the Senator is apprehensive of, namely, 
conspiratorial or collusive discrimina- 
tion? In answer to a question asked by 
the junior Senator from Wyoming, the 
Senator from Louisiana agreed that 
freight absorption is permissible and 
justifiable providing there is no con- 
spiracy or combination? 

Mr. LONG. Or providing there is not 
a discrimination of the nature pro- 
hibited by the Clayton Act or by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. 

Mr. O'CONOR. I should like to in- 
vite the Senator’s attention to certain 
language of the bill—I know he has read 
it—and ask the benefit of the Senator’s 
judgment on it. I read the following 
language from the bill introduced by 
the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHoNeEyY]: 

Provided, That this shall not make lawful 
any combination, conspiracy, or collusive 
agreement; or any monopolistic, oppressive, 
deceptive, or fraudulent practice, carried out 
by or involving the use of delivered prices 
or freight absorption. 


Does not the Senator feel that that 
language is all-inclusive? 

Mr. LONG. I regret the Senator’s 
question for only one reason, and that 
is because he is getting ahead of me in 
my speech. I would say that the lan- 
guage just read is the language of the 
Sherman Act, and if a saving clause were 
inserted, which would say that we are 
not and do not by any means intend to 
repeal the old Sherman Antitrust Act, 
that we are going back to that 60-year 
old act and stand on it, I would say that 
would have the same effect as the lan- 
guage we have here. I cite in support 
of my position, the author of what I be- 
lieve to be one of the most thorough 
books ever written on this issue: The 
Basing Point System, by Dr. Machlup, 
who wrote a letter which will be found 
in the hearings, in which he takes the 
same position Ido. Walter Wooden, an 
attorney for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, takes the same position. I have 
been so advised by him. 

I again refer to my analysis of the 
basing-point system somewhat in his- 
torical retrospect. 

After some period of time, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission successfully 
proved that there was no basis for the 
Birmingham differential, and that the 
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price of steel in that area should prop- 
erly be based more on the cost of pro- 
ducing steel in Birmingham, rather than 
to maintain steel prices in line with 
Pittsburgh cost plus the rail freight from 
Pittsburgh. Eventually, the Pittsburgh- 
plus system, having been abolished by 
the abolition of the Birmingham differ- 
ential, as well as the abolition of certain 
other differentials in other areas, was 
eliminated. Now, it is true that Pitts- 
burgh enjoyed the benefit of water trans- 
portation, and much of the steel that 
is shipped in America can be shipped by 
water at great savings in freight. How- 
ever, it was found by the steel trust that 
savings of water transportation unduly 
complicated matters in arriving at iden- 
tical prices, so in order to deny the pub- 
lic the benefit of price competition all 
prices were figured on rail transporta- 
tion. 

Thus, a few years ago, an odd situa- 
tion occurred. The southern railroads 
were anxious to meet water competition 
and to lower their rail rates on steel 
shipped from Birmingham to Mississippi 
River ports. This was because there was 
immediate prospect of water transporta- 
tion at reduced rates for steel shipped 
from Birmingham. The northern steel 
industry was alarmed about this situa- 
tion because these people were shipping 
into New Orleans and Memphis by water, 
although they were charging the price 
based on Birmingham charges plus rail 
freight rates from Birmingham to the 
point of destination. Therefore, acting 
through the American Association of 
Railroads with their interconnecting 
directorships, they were able to put pres- 
sure on the Southern Association of Rail- 
roads to keep southern freight rates high, 
and to prevent southern freight rates 
from being reduced, for example, by $3 
per ton of steel from Birmingham to New 
Orleans because, as one of their execu- 
tives pointed out, they would have to 
meet the competition by reducing their 
rates from the eastern steel mills for de- 
livery into New Orleans. Thereby, the 
Birmingham rate would make them no 
additional money, and, as he concluded, 
“about the only ones that will benefit by 
this reduction will be the consuming 
trade.” As authority for that statement 
I refer to plaintiff’s trial brief for the 
court, part II, civil No. 246, in the District 
Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trie of Nebraska, Lincoln Division, United 
States of America, plaintiff against The 
Association of American Railroads, the 
Western Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, et al., defendants, page 704. Thus, 
since 1940, all consumers of steel in New 
Orleans and at other Mississippi River 
and Gulf points have been paying an 
extra $3 per ton tribute to this same 
basing-point system. 

The cement industry followed the 
same general pattern. This industry 
was organized by the American Steel Co.; 
and as early as 1902 these same com- 
panies were at work putting the same 
monopolistic practices into effect in that 
industry. r 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. I understand that 
the Senator’s motion is merely to have 
the bill brought back to the Senate floor 
without being sent to conference. Am I 
correct in saying that a vote for the 
Senator’s motion does not necessarily 
express an opinion on the House amend- 
ments? Is it not merely a vote to allow 
the bill to be brought back so that the 
Senator can make his next motion, in 
order that we may vote on the merits of 
the House amendments? 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARTHY. In order that I may 
be doubly clear, a vote in favor of the 
Senator’s motion is merely a vote to allow 
the Senator from Louisiana and other 
Senators who feel as he does to argue 
the merits of the House amendments in 
connection with the next motion which 
the Senator will make. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. Let me put it in these 
terms: If the Senator’s motion should 
prevail, the status of the basing-point 
legislation passed by the Senate some 
time ago would be exactly the same as 
it was then. In other words, it passed 
the Senate and went to the House, and 
the House made certain amendments. 
What the Senator wishes to do is to give 
the Senate the right to vote de novo upon 
the question whether the bill shall go to 
conference, or whether the Senate shall 
concur in the House amendments. 

Mr. LONG. That is one of the main 
things I have in mind in obtaining re- 
consideration. I should like to move to 
accept certain of the House amendments, 
rather than permit the conferees to 
throw the amendments out without the 
Senate having an opportunity to vote on 
them. 

I hope the Senate will study the logic of 
my argument and consider it. To get a 
little background on the basing-point 
system, I should like to refer to a very 
recent—and very excellent—work on this 
subject by Dr. Fritz Machlup. Reading 
from the frontispiece of his book, I see 
that Dr. Machlup was born and educated 
in Austria, came to the United States in 
1933, and became a naturalized citizen in 
1940. He has been a businessman, gov- 
ernment official, and educator, and is 
the author of nine books which have 
been published in German, French, and 
English. 

Dr. Machlup was a research fellow, 
Rockefeller Foundation, 1933-35; and 
the Frank H. Goodyear professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Buffalo, 
1935-37. He now holds the Abram C. 
Hutzler chair at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and has been visiting professor and 
special lecturer at American, California, 
Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Michigan, 
Northwestern, and Stanford Universities. 
During the war he was Chief, Division of 
Research and Statistics, Office of Alien 
Property Custodian, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Machlup is a member of the Royal 
Economic Society, the Econometric So- 
ciety, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, Phi Beta Kappa, and 
the American Economic Association, on 
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whose board of editors he served from 
1938 to 1941 and was acting manager, 
1944-45. Later in this debate, I expect 
to quote from other authorities on eco- 
nomics with the same high qualifications. 

For a brief résumé of basing-point his- 
tory, I quote from Dr. Machlup’s book, 
The Basing-Point System, page 47. He 
Says: 

Business invented the basing-point system 
around 1880 and has used it continually and 
in increasing measure since 1902. For 40 
years no lawyer had to decide about its legal- 
ity, no economist had to speculate about its 
effect—because neither lawyers nor econo- 
mists knew anything about the new pricing 
system ingenious businessmen had invented 
and perfected. Around 1920, the lawyers be- 
gan to be concerned with the matter; the 
hardwood lumber and cement cases before 
the courts and the steel case before the 
Federal Trade Commission called for legal 
analysis of the monopolistic nature of bas- 
ing-point pricing. Not long afterward, the 
economists were brought in as experts to 
evaluate the nature and effect of the system. 


I now refer to page 45 of Dr. Machlup's 
book for a brief, chronological résumé of 
the efforts of the American Government 
to break up this monopolistic device. 
I refer to the matter under the heading 
“The court calendar, 1890-1948." I di- 
gress here to mention that the reason 
Dr. Machlup begins with 1890 is that that 
was the year in which the Sherman anti- 
trust law was passed. I understand that 
a court in one of the Western States has 
recently declared that the basing-point 
system was illegal under the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. That decision should have 
been made 60 years ago, because in my 
opinion there is no doubt that the bas- 
ing-point system is nothing more nor less 
than a monopolistic price-fixing device. 
The reason it has so long successfully 
evaded the law has been that there has 
been great difficulty in obtaining the 
tangible evidence of what has been going 
on, I quote from Dr. Machlup’s book, 
page 45: 

The Government did not find out about 
the use of the basing-point system until 
approximately 1920. Hence, during the first 
30 years after the enactment of the Sherman 
law, no action was brought about. with direct 
reference to basing-point pricing. Two cases 
between 1910 and 1920 involved cement and 
steel, the two most important basing-point 
industries, but their pricing practices were 
not understood at that time, and only later 
did the Government begin to realize the sig- 
nificance of these practices for the issues in 
question. 

1910: In United States v. Association of 
Licensed Cement Manufacturers, district 
court disallows bogus patents which had been 
licensed to cement companies under the con- 
dition that the pricing scheme of the in- 
dustry be observed. 

1912: In Association of Licensed Cement 
Manufacturers v. United States, Circuit Court 
of Appeals confirms disallowance of cement 
patents and orders dissolution of cement 
association. 

1915: In United States v. U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, Circuit Court of Appeals refuses to 
dissolve the company as requested by the 
Government in an antitrust suit instituted 
in 1910, and finds that the steel industry was 
“competitive and uncontrolled.” 


I pause here to say, Mr. President, that 
if the prefix “un” had been shifted from 
the word “uncontrolled” to the word 
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“competitive,” the court would have ar- 
rived at exactly the right conclusion. As 
it was, the court’s decision at that time, 
looking back upon it historically, was ab- 
solutely farcical. In other words, if the 
court had said that the steel industry 
was controlled and uncompetitive it 
would have actually hit the nail on the 
head at that time. Today we know the 
facts. I continue the quotation from 
Dr. Machlup’s book: 


1920: In United States v. U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, Supreme Court sustains lower court 
in rejecting charges of monopoly through 
merger. (The Government had failed to 
charge price-fixing combination.) 

1921: Federal Trade Commission issues 
complaint against United States Steel Corp. 
for using the basing-point system. 

1944: In A. E. Staley Manujacturing Com- 
pany v. Federal Trade Commission, circuit 
court of appeals, declaring that company’s 
use of the basing-point system was lawful 
discrimination to meet competition in good 
faith, sets aside the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion order. 

1945: In Corn Products Refining Co. v. 
Federal Trade Commission, Supreme Court, 
declaring the system to be unlawful discrim- 
ination, confirms the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion order. 

1945: In Federal Trade Commission v. A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Company, Supreme 
Court, declaring that system is not lawful 
discrimination to meet competition in good 
faith, reverses lower court and confirms Fed- 
eral Trade Commission order. 

1946: United States Steel Corp. narrows 
the issues in its appeal against the 1924 order 
of the Federal Trade Commission pending in 
the circuit court of appeals since 1938. 

1946: In Aetna Portland Cement Company 
v. Federal Trade Commission, circuit court 
of appeals, declaring that basing-point pric- 
ing in cement was neither unlawful discrim- 
ination nor unfair competition, sets aside the 
Federal Trade Commission order of 1943. 

1947: Federal Trade Commission issues 
complaint against the 101 steel companies 
using the basing-point system. 


1948: In Triangle Conduit & Cable Co. v. 


Federal Trade Commission, Circuit Court of 
Appeals, declaring that the individual use of 
the basing-point method with the knowledge 
that competitors also use it is unfair com- 
petition and unlawful discrimination, con- 
firms Federal Trade Commission cease-and- 
desist order against manufacturers of rigid 
steel conduit. 

1948: U. S. Steel Corp. accepts consent 
decree in appeal pending since 1938 in Cir- 
cuit Court, confirming Federal Trade Com- 
mission order of 1924. 

1921: In Hardwood Lumber Assn. v. United 
States, Supreme Court decides that certain 
trade-association practices (connected with 
basing-point pricing) are unlawful combina- 
tion in restraint of trade. 

1923; In United States v. Cement Manu- 
facturers Protective Assn., district court con- 
demns similar trade association practices 
(connected with basing-point pricing) as 
unlawful combination in restraint of trade. 

1924: Federal Trade Commission issues 
cease-and-desist order against U. S. Steel 
Corp.’s use of basing-point system. 

1925: In Cement Manufacturers Protective 
Assn. v. United States, the Supreme Court 
reverses lower court decision against basing- 
point pricing in cement. (The Government 
had failed to charge collusive actions.) 

1932: In United States v. Corn Derivatives 
Institute, the corn products companies ac- 
cept consent decree dissolving the trade 
association and enjoining them from con- 
tinuing the pricing scheme. 

1937: Federal Trade Commission issues 
complaint against 74 cement companies for 
using the basing-point system. 
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1938: U. S. Steel Corp. appeals to circuit 
court to set aside the Federal Trade Com- 
mission order of 1924. 

1938-39: Federal Trade Commission issues 
complaints against 11 corn products com- 
panies for using the basing-point system. 

1940-42: Federal Trade Commission orders 
corn products companies to cease and desist 
from using basing-point system. 

1943: Federal Trade Commission orders 
cement companies to cease and desist from 
using basing-point system. 

1944: In Corn Products Refining Co. v. 
Federal Trade Commission, circuit court of 
appeals, declaring the basing-point pricing 
scheme as unlawful discrimination, confirms 
the Federal Trade Commission order. 


Mr. President, there you have only a 
partial résumé of the many cases fought 
during the last 30 years in the effort to 
break up this monopolistic practice. 
There you have a history of expensive 
litigation running into millions of dol- 
lars, at the expense of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in the effort to break up this 
practice which has been from day to day 
and from year to year in violation of the 
law, taking hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars out of the pockets of the American 
consumers. There you have the very 
heart of the battle against the American 
monopolies. There you have a war 
against monopolies, a campaign in which, 
in battle after battle, for 30 years, the 
Government has been unrelenting in its 
efforts which culminated in vital success 
in the Cement Institute decision in 1948. 

Why do we have Senate bill 1008 before 
us today? It is because the Government 
finally won the Cement Institute case. 
Up until that time this basing-point de- 
vice was the No. 1 instrument used by the 
great monopolies of America to perpetu- 
ate their stranglehold on American 
economy. 

So leg us stop talking about absorbing 
freight. Absorbing freight as such is not 
the issue here today. It is only a mis- 
leading, pretty name for a very vicious 
monopolistic device. There is no prohi- 
bition of freight absorption where it is 
not used as a device to further a monop- 
olistic practice. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoty 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Nevada? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MALONE. Will the Senator ex- 
plain further at this point how the mo- 
nopoly is furthered or would be fur- 
thered by a continuation of the practice 
which would be allowed by means of the 
enactment of this bill? I may say that 
I have not made up my mind about the 
bill, and I need further information. 

In other words, if the cement com- 
panies, or the steel companies, or any 
other companies are able to absorb the 
freight in one area, will that have a tend- 
ency to stifle competition in another area 
in certain ways? Will the Senator go 
into that matter in a little more detail? 

Mr. LONG. I shall be happy to explain 
it, or at least to attempt to explain it, 
to the Senator’s satisfaction. 

This basing-point pricing system is 
not used in an effort to compete, the 
actual purpose is to prevent competition, 
I am sure the Senator from Nevada, 
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knowing something about construction, 
is familiar with the identical bids of the 
cement companies. In other words, re- 
gardless of how close a producer of ce- 
ment may be to the point of consumption 
or whether he may be the logical pro- 
ducer to supply the cement to a certain 
consumption point, his bid is identical 
with the bids of all other cement manu- 
facturers, even those who might be a 
thousand miles away, and even though 
for the more distant producers of ce- 
ment the freight might be a tremendous 
item. 

I was called on by some of the cement 
producers in connection with this legis- 
lation, and they asked me to withraw 
from my position, because they said that 
this system enables them to compete, as 
they call it, in supplying cement at any 
point, regardless of whether some of the 
cement producers are located at places 
much more distant from the points of 
consumption than are other producers, 
Of course their ordinary practice is to 
have a means of arriving at the cost of 
production, and then to add the freight 
from a given base point. If they can fol- 
low a price leader, someone who is the 
greatest producer in the Nation—for in- 
stance, such as United States Steel—then 
they can merely look in the Wall Street 
Journal and see what his price is, and 
then can pick out from the rate book the 
rate from Pittsburgh to the destination, 
and thus arrive at the price, which in 
every case is identical with the prices of 
all other producers. 

If the Senator were going to build ` 
something that did not require the use 
of steel or cement, the chances are 2e 
might get at least several competitive 
bids. But, unfortunately, when all pro- 
ducers quote the same fixed price plus 
the delivery charge from an agreed base 
point, there is no difference between the 
bids. That is the system which the 
United States Supreme Court set aside 
from a legal point of view in the Cement 
Institute case. 

But here we have someone saying, “Let 
us let these people legalize the freight ab- 
sorption practice, if the freight absorp- 
tion is done independently and done in 
good faith to meet competition.” 

Of course I contend that it is an evi- 
dence of the fact that there is no com- 
petition when there are 50 sealed bids, all 
identical. There is no competition, be- 
cause all the bids are the same. Yet it is 
contended that that is price competition, 
although all of them bid the same price, 
down to the fifth decimal point. I be- 
lieve the Senator from Nevada will agree 
with me that there is no competition 
when there are such identical bids. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. What would prevent a 
new company from engaging in the ce- 
ment business, supplying cement from, 
let us say, a rather isolated area, which 
perhaps would be closer to a certain 
consuming area than other cement 
manufacturers or producers would be? 
Thus the new manufacturer would be 
able to charge lower freight rates. 
What would prevent that? 
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Mr. LONG. Nothing would prevent it. 
Of course, an enormous amount of capi- 
tal investment is required for a company 
going into that business. If a new com- 
pany entered the business and if the 
operators of the company did not want to 
fall into the basing-point pricing system, 
there would be nothing to prevent their 
competitors from agreeing that they 
would absorb the freigh. into that area 
and possibly forcing the new company 
out of business. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. The senior Senator 
from Nevada recalls that about 20 years 
ago a fight had been going on for sev- 
eral years, at that time, in regard to 
what was known then as the back-haul 
rate. It went on in Congress for many 
years, much like the basing-point rate 
fight. 

The back-haul practice was simply an 
attempt to meet water competition. I 
was a member of the Nevada Public Serv- 
ice Commission at that time, and it was 
necessary that we keep track of that 
situation. Those who were engaging in 
that practice would meet the rates, but 
the back-haul rate would be added—as, 
for instance, in the case of a shipment 
from Reno to Salt Lake City, or from 
here to San Francisco. The back-haul 
rate would be added to that particular 
rate. That prevented the intermoun- 
tain States from doing any business in 
brokerage or anything of that sort at all. 

That fight was finally won on the Sen- 
ate floor, and it was the intermountain 
Svnators, I think, who finally won it. 
Does this add up to approximately the 
same thing, in another manner, namely, 
that to prevent competition the existing 
companies could absorb the freight; 
that is, any company, whether a cement 
company or a company engaged in any 
other line of business, could absorb the 
freight into the area, where this new 
business was being considered, and per- 
haps to a point that would prevent any 
other business being established there 
on an economic basis? Would that be 
possible, in about that manner? 

Mr. LONG. Of course, that certainly 
could be done. Of course that is one 
of the reasons why we should try to 
save the Carroll amendments. The Sen- 
ator knows the freight can be absorbed 
today, under the law, unless restrained 
by some provision of the antitrust laws. 
It cannot be absorbed if there is collu- 
sion, or if the party is in a monopolistic 
combination with some other group of 
companies. The Sherman Antitrust law 
would prevent that. Freight cannot be 
absorbed if its effect would be a discrimi- 
nation in violation of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act or in violation of the 
Clayton Act, as amended by the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 

In other words, let us assume the Lone 
Star Steel Co. goes into business at 
Daingerfield, Tex. United States and 
Bethlehem would like to put the Lone 
Star Steel Co. out of business, so they 
absorb all freight and they sell their 
steel in the immediate area around 
Shreveport, Little Rock, Dallas, and all 
those areas, to match the price of the 
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Daingerfield company, the Lone Star 
Steel Co., at that point. They could 
under this act, without the Carroll 
amendments, go to the extent of absorb- 
ing all freight. If they have been in 
business longer, they would have quantity 
production and a well-established, well- 
organized mill. The chances are, if they 
absorbed all the freight, they would be 
selling far below their delivered cost, 
and yet they could discriminate in price 
to that extent and run the other firm out 
of business, upon the ground they were 
meeting competition in good faith. With 
the Carroll amendments included in the 
bill, they could not do that, because, 
although the freight could be absorbed, 
it could not be done if the effect of it 
would be to destroy or prevent or elimi- 
nate competition; that would be pro- 
hibited. 

Of course it is possible under the law 
as it stands today for anyone to absorb 
freight to whatever point it may be nec- 
essary in order to meet competition, or 
to get his fair share of the business, 
where he sees someone is competing with 
him in a distant market. Once again 
we come to the question of the effect. 
If the effect is to prevent, eliminate, or 
reduce competition, then it is prohibited 
by the Clayton Act and by the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. Those are the 
acts which Senate bill 1008 proposes to 
amend, so that one can go alread and ab- 
sorb freight, unless it can be proved that 
he is in a conspiracy, we might say, under 
the Sherman Act. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, while he is so 
ably discussing the matter of good faith, 
that is to say, selling in good faith to 
meet competition, I should like to call 
his attention to a practice which would 
be permitted if the Carroll amendments 
were not included, that is, of a concern 
itself creating the conditions so that it 
sells in good faith to meet its own compe- 
titution. That is what happened in the 
Standard Oil case. In other words the 
Standard Oil Co. itself brought about a 
condititon with its wholesalers whereby 
it was selling in competition to meet 
their competition. That of course is 
a very unlawful and reprehensible kind 
of practice, but it would be permitted 
under this bill unless the Carroll amend- 
ments are adopted. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the Senator is 
thinking about the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana case. The Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana owned 200 stations, yet it dis- 
criminated against their own company- 
owned stations; letting certain dealers 
have gasoline which they sold at their 
pumps 2 cents cheaper than the Standard 
Oil Co.’s own stations, for the purpose 
of so depressing the gasoline business in 
Detroit that it would be able to buy what 
few independent stations were left at a 
sacrifice mortgage sale. That would be 
about the effect of that practice. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. They then 
had the audacity to say they were not 
violating section 2 of the Clayton Act, 
because they were selling in good faith 
to meet competition. But they were sell- 
ing in good faith to meet their own 
competition. 

Mr. LONG. In that particular case, 
I may say in justice to the Standard Oil 
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Co., they were selling in good faith 
to certain independent stations to meet 
the competition of wildcat gasoline. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is, gasoline 
which they had sold to their own whole- 
salers. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, it could be gas- 
oline that someone was offering to sell 
to the same jobbers, but the effect of it 
would be to sell Standard Oil gasoline 
to such persons. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LODGE. I note in the committee 
report the argument is made in support 
of the bill that it was made necessary 
because of the confusion resulting from 
decisions of the Supreme Court. My 
question is, instead of passing a bill 
which is a moratorium, why should we 
not pass a bill which is a clarification, 
if that is the reason for action? 

Mr. LONG. In my opinion if we were 
going to pass a bill, it might be well to go 
ahead and pass a bill to clarify the entire 
matter for all time tocome. But I do not 
think this bill clarifies anything. I be- 
lieve after the bill is passed, our antitrust 
laws will be twice as much confused as 
they are at the present time. For ex- 
ample, the attorneys of the Federal Trade 
Commission now are trying to find out 
exactly what section 1 means, and 
whether that is to have the effect of 
throwing them back to the Sherman 
antitrust law when they try to combat 
monopolistic practices. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Has the Senator 
examined the records of the controversy 
which prevailed among the counsel for 
the Federal Trade Commission in the 
hearings before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce as to the 
interpretation of existing law? 

Mr. LONG. I have not examined all 
of them, I may say I am very cognizant 
of the fact that there are some people 
in the Federal Trade Commission, Mr. 
Lowell Mason and a few others, who have 
taken a position which I feel is exactly 
what the big concerns of this country 
want. On the other hand, there are 
some other attorneys in the Federal 
Trade Commission who take the position 
which I believe the small-business men, 
if they were well advised, would take. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Leaving out the 
membership of the Commission, because 
we will not consider that, the actual per- 
sonnel of the staff of the Commission, 
the counsel, and associate counsel, pre- 
sented before the committee the most 
conflicting views as to the interpreta- 
tion. I regret that the Senator would 
necessarily give a sinister construction 
to the opinions of men in a matter so 
controversial as this. 

Mr. LONG. Quite the contrary, I give 
no sinister construction to the fact that 
a man happens to favor big business. I 
think big business does wonders for this 
country, but I do not personally believe 
we should make big business any bigger. 
On the contrary, I believe we should try 
to encouragė and develop small business. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I, of course, do not 
know the situation in the Senator's State, 
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but in New England it is small business 
that is chiefly concerned about this sit- 
uation. I ask the Senator from Louisi- 
ana what he would do about this situa- 
tion, involving the geographical monop- 
oly which is necessarily created by the 
theories which the Senator is advocat- 
ing. There is one cement plant in New 
England, located in the State of Maine, 
at Rockland. Under the theory that 
freight may not be absorbed, they neces- 
sarily have a complete monopoly of the 
entire market in northern New England. 
The nearest competing cement plant is 
in Albany, N. Y. What does the Senator 
feel as to the resultant monopoly of that 
cement plant, which immediately meant 
that prices went up about 10 cents a 
barrel? 

Mr. LONG. We have exactly the same 
situation in Louisiana, at the moment. 
The Lone Star Cement Co. is assumed 
to be the local monoroly in that area. 
The Lone Star Cement Co. has its 
plant in New Orleans, and it does not 
have to pay the same freight, let us say, 
as the Lehigh Cement Co., which has a 
mill at Birmingham, in order to compete 
in New Orleans. Actually there is noth- 
ing at all to keep anyone from absorbing 
freight, as I believe I can prove in the 
course of this debate, unless it is pro- 
hibited by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act or by the Clayton Antitrust Act. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is a very con- 
siderable qualification. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. It is prohibited if 
the effect is to eliminate competition or 
to prevent competition, or to harm com- 
petition. The cement companies were 
absorbing freight in order to prevent 
competitive bids. For example, suppose 
one of our cement companies decided 
they wanted to sell cement in the Sena- 
tor’s State; they would before shipping 
to that State, find out what price the 
base mill was charging in his area, and 
what the freight rate was to that area. 
Then they would absorb the freight to 
base mill; and that is the price they 
would charge. When companies were 
asked to bid, every one of them would 
bid exactly the same price. I am in 
favor of freight absorptions in order to 
compete, provided the companies do not 
absorb freighs to the extent that all 
bidders arrive at exactly the same price. 
It is all right to absorb in order to com- 
pete, so long as it is not done in such a 
way as substantially to harm or prevent 
competition. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Has the Senator 
read some of the opinions of some of the 
very able counsel expressed before the 
committee? The specific question was 
asked by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Capenart]: “The only way a business- 
man can be safe, is to have one uniform 
mill price?” And the answer was “Yes.” 
Does the Senator from Louisiana think 
we should carry the law to that extent? 

Mr.LONG. Idonot believe that is the 
law. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I did not ask the 
Senator whether that is the law. 

Mr. LONG. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has never proceeded on such an 
assumption. A person can always be 
safe with a uniform mill price or with a 
zone price for the entire United States, 
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but when a company wants to absorb 
freight in certain ways, or wants to do it 
in such a way that there will be no com- 
petition in price, I think it is a practice 
which must be outlawed. That is the 
practice which the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has been so diligently trying to 
prevent. We have here a bill which, in 
my opinion, opens the door again and 
legalizes the whole practice, making it 
impossible to prove, except by getting the 
actual transcribed record of a verbal con- 
versation, a conspiracy, by two or more 
persons. I feel that this bill, if enacted, 
would prevent the Federal Trade Com- 
mission from proceeding in the obvious 
way and saying, “There is no competi- 
tion. Everybody bids the same price.” 

Mr. BREWSTER. I appreciate the 
solicitude of the Senator regarding the 
big-business aspect of the question, but 
has the Senator read the very volumi- 
nous evidence adduced in the hearings 
before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce as to the plea of small 
business whose geographical location is 
being completely disrupted by the action 
and the attitude of the Federal Trade 
Commission? In New England the small 
industries have to get their steel and es- 
sential commodities at certain prices. 
The immediate effect has been to destroy 
their ability to compete in the areas in 
which they have historically operated. 

Mr. LONG. I am much more >on- 
cerned with the plea of many small-busi- 
ness men before the Small Business Com- 
mittee, who represented their organiza- 
tions in saying that this bill would ab- 
solutely wreck them if it be passed in its 
present form. I have also read the testi- 
mony given by the CIO steel workers. 
Mr. Brubaker, I believe his name is, said 
there was pressure put on the steel 
people. I have also read statements of 
people in the Federal Trade Commission 
to the effect that they had not seen any- 
one inquiring what the law means; that 
people seem to know what it means, and 
that there is not so much confusion as 
some persons seem to think. 

In the opinion of Dr. Machlup, the 
author of this book, there is a gigantic 
campaign afoot for the steel companies, 
the Paper Trust, and other monopolies, to 
come here in the guise of small-busi- 
ness men and try to make their case. I 
was going to read this later on, but L 
may as well read it at this time 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana know that our commit- 
tee invited the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to answer whether there had been 
formal requests made by associations 
of commerce throughout the country 
along the very lines cited by the senior 
Senator from Maine as to the cause of 
the existing condition, and that the Com- 
mission would not enlighten those vari- 
ous groups as to the propriety of certain 
actions? Examples were cited to show 
that it was detrimental to the interests 
of small business, but the Commission 
would not or could not enlighten them on 
that point. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Is not this what 
happened: That after the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Cement case 
the United States Steel Corp. and cer- 
tain other interests decided they were 
going to scare Congress and small busi- 
ness into the feeling that something had 
to be done about this basing-point busi- 
ness? Chairman Olds said, in sub- 
stance, that they tried to scare business 
people by selling steel at the same f. o. b. 
price for which it had been sold on the 
delivery basis, thus adding the freight 
to the purchasers of the steel. That is 
the reason that small-business people all 
over the country became frightened. It 
was a concerted campaign to make 
them feel they would have to pay higher 
prices and the big trusts would add it 
onto their profits. 

Mr. LONG. That very point is very 
carefully made and very well proved in 
this book. The author has taken the 
position that the prices which the mills 
had been maintaining were unreasonably 
high in order that there could be a certain 
amount of freight absorption in match- 
ing prices all over the United States, and 
when the basing-point system was 
thrown out, instead of bringing prices 
down to yield the same net return as 
before, the big corporations, in order to 
put the heat on Congress and in order 
to have passed the type of legislation we 
see here today, instead of reducing the 
mill price, simply maintained the same 
high mill price in order to scare Con- 
gress and small business and make them 
think they had to give in. 

I wish to read a quotation from this 
book 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is the Senator in 
favor of permitting any seller in the 
United States, large or small, to absorb 
freight or equalize freight? 

Mr. LONG. I am in favor of letting 
him discriminate in any way he wants 
to, so long as he does not act in conflict 
with the antitrust laws which are on the 
statute books. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
know that each of the attorneys who 
testified before the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, and the chief 
counsel and associate chief counsel, said 
it was impossible for a seller to know 
whether he was within the law if he were 
selling even on an f. o. b. price? 
eee LONG. I am not cognizant of 

at. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is the Senator will- 
ing to take my word that they did testify 
to that effect, that they were unable to 
tell a seller whether he was violating 
the law if he was absorbing freight and 
equalizing freight, and that the only safe 
way under existing law and interpreta- 
tions by the court was for the seller to 
Sell f. o. b. his own place of business? 
Everyone of them so testified. 

Mr. LONG. I should be glad to ex- 
plain what my conclusion is, based upon 
the Senator’s statement, assuming it to 
be the case. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is the case. 

Mr. LONG. Ihave no reason to doubt 
it. Why could they not advise the seller, 
if he was going to absorb freight, whether 
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he could be restrained by the Federal 
Trade Commission from doing it? It 
depends upon how it is done. Suppose 
a person were going to absorb freight on 
a walk-in deep-freeze box at Monroe, La., 
and was not going to absorb freight any- 
where else. Suppose a little producer at 
Monroe is making the same type of box. 
The effect is to undercut his price and 
run him out of business. Maybe the 
company does not know he is there; 
maybe it does not know he exists. Never- 
theless, when freight is absorbed to that 
area, and the price is undercut consist- 
ently, day after day, that person will be 
run out of business. 

So long as a pricing system is estab- 
lished which does not involve discrimina- 
tion or destroy or injure competition, 
there is no possibility that one could be 
restrained. I say that a single zone- 
pricing system, such as some of the oil 
companies have shown a tendency to 
follow, by which they maintain the same 
price all over the United States for their 
commodity, does not lead to discrimina- 
tion There is no discrimination in the 
case of a straight f. o. b. pricing system, 
but if a system of freight absorption that 
involves discrimination is established and 
if it is set up in such a way as to lessen 
competition, it can be restrained. 

Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, there 
is nothing in the proposed act—if there 
is, it should be taken out—that is in- 
tended to discriminate. There was never 
any intention on the part of any one who 
had anything to do with drafting the leg- 
islation to do anything other than to 
clarify the law so that an independent 
seller could pay all the freight, absorb 
freight, or equalize freight, without fear 
of being prosecuted by the Federal Trade 
Commission. That has been the purpose 
of the legislation, that is its only purpose. 
That is all anyone who has been inter- 
ested ir it has ever wanted. That is all 
the sponsors have asked for. That is 
all any witness who has ever testified 
before the commitee ever asked for. 
That is the entire purpose of the legisla- 
tion, namely, to clarify the law so that 
an independent seller may pay all the 
freight, absorb freight, or equalize 
freight. 

We who listened for weeks and weeks 
and weeks to testimony from all kinds 
and types of businesses, and from the 
attorneys for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, finally came to the conclusion 
that the law should be clarified, for the 
simple reason that no two of the Federal 
Trade Commission attorneys could agree 
on what the law was. In every instance 
when we asked those charged with the 
responsibility of prosecuting under the 
law what was a legal operation in re- 
spect to freight absorption, and what 
was illegal, they could not tell us. All 
they could say was that the only way 
one could be certain he was not violat- 
ing the law was to sell f. o. b. his own 
place of business at a uniform price. I 
shall point out the reason. 

Suppose a seller adopts a policy of 
paying the freight on his goods. That 
in itself is not illegal, even under the 
existing law. Suppose a motor manu- 
facturer let us say, is paying the freight 
on his products. He may be selling 
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motors to a washing-machine manufac- 
turer in Minneapolis, and selling motors 
to another manufacturer in San Fran- 
cisco, and his factory is located in 
Chicago. It is perfectly legal for him to 
pay the freight. However, the freight 
from Chicago to San Francisco is much 
more than the freight from Chicago to 
Minneapolis. Therefore, if he is pay- 
ing the freight, the man in Minneapolis 
is paying more for the goods than the 
man in San Francisco is paying, and 
under the Robinson-Patman Act the 
seller is subject to prosecution because 
he is discriminating between the two 
purchasers of motors, since both of them 
use the motors in the manufacture of 
washing machines, and both compete in 
the Nation-wide market. That is what 
we are trying to get away from. 

Mr. LONG. I would say that one 
would be subject to prosecution only 
when it could be shown what the effect 
was, and only if the effect was either 
to prevent competition, injure compe- 
tition, reduce competition, or eliminate 
competition, and it must do so in a sub- 
stantial way. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Would the Senator 
be in favor of clarifying the law so that it 
would be absolutely legal for a seller to 
pay the freight, or absorb the freight, 
or equalize the freight? 

Mr. LONG. Iam in favor of entering 
into any reasonable understanding as to 
what the law is, but I do not think we 
need any change in the law. I have not 
found one attorney who has studied this 
matter, with whom I have discussed it, 
with whom I could not agree as to ex- 
actly what the law means as it now 
stands. Yet I find many attorneys who 
tell me that they have no conception of 
where they would stand in an antitrust 
prosecution under this proposed law. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me give the Sen- 
ator the exchange between the Associate 
Chief Counsel of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Mr. Wooden, and myself. I said 
to him, “If I send out a hundred sales- 
men and say to them, ‘Now, meet the 
price of any of our competitors wherever 
you find them,’ would that be legal?” He 
said, “Yes.” I said, If I send out 100 
salesmen and say, ‘Equalize the freight 
with any of our competitors wherever you 
find them,’ would that be legal?” He 
said, Les.“ Then I said, Then what 
are we arguing about? When would it be 
illegal?” He said, “It would be illegal 
when the majority, or all the producers 
in a given industry, are doing exactly the 
same thing” which he said would be per- 
fectly legal for me, myself to do. I said, 
“How are you going to control that sort 
of situation?” He did not know. He 
simply arrived at the philosophy that it 
was perfectly legitimate for one man to 
pay the freight, but if half a dozen of 
them—and there were only half a dozen 
of them in the industry—paid the 
freight, it would become illegal. How is 
anyone to do business under those condi- 
tions? 

Mr.LONG. Anyone doing business can 
sell in any way he chooses in order to 
meet competition, so far as the Sherman 
Act is concerned. Nobody knows better 
than the businessman whether he is con- 
spiring with someone to prevent com- 
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petition, or to agree on and arrive at the 
same price. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But this bil 

Mr. LONG. I am coming to that. 
There are a couple of other acts it is 
proposed to amend. I believe the Sher- 
man Act is sufficient to catch the freight 
absorption practice. 

Now, going a step further, there is the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, which 
is a very complicated law. It is impos- 
sible for one to tell, in many respects, 
whether he is violating the law or not, 
because the act prohibits one from dis- 
criminating in price. A straight f. o. b. 
selling basis cannot be a discrimination. 
A straight zone pricing system is not 
discriminatory. Any other pricing sys- 
tem is discriminatory. A producer sells 
in one area cheaper than in another. 
He gives somebody a price where the net 
to him is less when he sells to one man 
than it is when he sells to another. That 
is discrimination. 

The acts now on the statute books 
were drawn at the behest of the small- 
business people, who say they want to 
outlaw discrimination where the effect 
may be to reduce substantially, to elim- 
inate, or prevent competition. One en- 
gaged in business cannot always tell 
whether he is doing that, but if he is 
following a practice which will eliminate 
competition, for instance, following the 
practice pursued by the A & P stores, 
selling to some for 30 percent below what 
others are paying, he is eliminating com- 
petition. But suppose he is selling to 
an individual .store at 30 percent below 
what he is charging somebody else in 
the same area. He does not know 
whether he is selling to eliminate or 
reduce competition or not. The Federal 
Trade Commission calls on him and says, 
“You are giving that man a discrimina- 
tory rate which is running the man across 
the street out of business,” and they tell 
him either to stop the discrimination or 
to sell to the other at the same price. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. A few minutes ago, 
in the colloquy between the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] and the Senator 
from Louisiana, the Senator from In- 
diana made the statement that business 
did not know what to do, that there was 
much confusion, and that it was not 
known whether acting independently in 
absorbing freight was legal or illegal. 

I call the Senator's attention to the 
fact—I know he has read this opinion— 
that that may have been the case when 
the Senator from Indiana was conduct- 
ing hearings on the subject, but it is no 
longer the case, because on the 7th day 
of July 1949, a decision was rendered by 
the Federal Trade Commission, by the 
four members of that body, pursuant to 
the application of the Rigid Steel Con- 
duit Association to reopen the case, in 
which the Commission denied the peti- 
tion, saying: 

The Commission does not consider that 


the order in its present form prohibits the 
independent practice of freight absorption 
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or selling at delivered prices by individual 
sellers. 


So there is a direct, definite statement 
by the Federal Trade Commission, by all 
its present members, which to my mind 
entirely eliminates any necessity for the 
passage of this bill for clarification in 
order to avoid confusion. 

I should also like to ask if the distin- 
guished Senator is not familiar with the 
opinion of Mr. Walter B. Wooden, the 
chief counsel of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, submitted to Representative 
PATMAN on June 8 in which the same 
expression is made by this distinguished 
attorney? So in view of the decision and 
Mr. Wooden’s opinion I do not see how 
there can be any basis for any real con- 
fusion on behalf of anyone as to what the 
law is or as to what the Federal Trade 
Commission is going to do in the future. 
Does the Senator agree with me? 

Mr. LONG. I made this point earlier. 
Someone suggested that possibly I was 
charging some improper practice. I 
should like to make clear that I cast no 
aspertions on any Senator. I am certain 
that every Senator on the floor is 1,000- 
percent sincere in his views. But when 
we arrive at completely divergent points 
of view, somebody must be right and 
somebody must be wrong. I contend that 
much of the alleged confusion is the 
result of a campaign by the great trusts 
of the country to make it appear thet 
there is confusion. I have discussed the 
subject with some of the best lawyers 
in the Senate, and when Senators 
actually sit down in conference and they 
all understand the proposed legislation, 
they are in agreement that it means the 
same thing to all of them. I have dis- 
cussed the matter with the chief anti- 
trust attorney of the Department of 
Justice. He agrees with me and with 
other Senators who are attorneys, as to 
what the proposed legislation means. 
We all agree what it means. 

Let me read from a man who is not 
an attorney, but who is an economist, 
Dr. Machlup. I read his views respecting 
the situation, from page 56 of his book: 

HIGH PRESSURE CAMPAIGN 

“The heat is on Congress to legalize the 
basing-point pricing system.” This was the 
lead sentence in a report on the flood of 
letters, telegrams, telephone calls, and per- 
sonal visits descending upon Senators and 
Representatives in Washington. 


The footnote at that point is: 


From the Wall Street Journal of July 29, 
1948. 


I continue to read from the book: 


How was this campaign arranged? Early 
in July 1948 the steel and cement industries 
decided to abandon the basing-point system 
of quoting delivered prices and to adopt the 
f. o. b. mill method of pricing. Mr. Fairless, 
of the United States Steel Corp., explained 
the decision as follows: 

“We have no recourse other than to comply 
with the law of the land as determined by 
the Supreme Court, regardless of the hard- 
ship and dislocations to American industry 
which may result.” 


I digress there to say, Mr. President, 
that there is one wonderful thing about 
this basing-point law. Everyone who is 
in business somewhere seems to be mov- 
ing somewhere else. No business is going 
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anywhere else, but they are all, allegedly, 
moving. In my section of the country, 
paper mills and other industries are al- 
legedly going to be closed down. Yet in 
spite of all these statements about in- 
dustry moving from this place and from 
that place, we apparently are not going 
to have one of them locate in the State of 
Louisiana. I know of no State that is 
going to be the host to any industry which 
is allegedly moving from some other 
State. The Senator from Illinois said 
his State is not receiving any such in- 
dustries. Industries here and industries 
there are going to move from their 
present location, but no one finds that 
they have moved to other locations, or 
what locations they plan to move to. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I can cite the Sen- 
ator certain industries that will not move. 
Has the Senator studied the Corn Prod- 
ucts situation? 

Mr. LONG. I am somewhat familiar 
with the corn products case. What does 
the Senator have in mind by his ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am not referring 
to the case itself, but to the geographical 
problem which is involved, and the com- 
plete fringe of plants which Corn Prod- 
ucts has established around the coun- 
try, and which entirely encircle the heart 
of the area. So, if the theories of the 
Federal Trade Commission, as repre- 
sented to our body, were applied, Corn 
Products would have a complete monop- 
oly of practically 90 percent of the busi- 
ness of the country in that field. There 
is no other way out of it unless the small 
industries in Iowa or elsewhere are able 
to secure the resources to move out into 
a competitive area. Did the Senator en- 
vision that as a desirable solution? 

Mr. LONG. The Senator will find that 
there is no way over the long pull that 
anyone is going to be able to maintain 
an industry at a bad location. It is not 
necessary for us to have this monopolis- 
tic price-fixing system in order to hold 
the industries of the Senator’s State in 
his State as long as they care to remain 
there. If they want to absorb freight 
they can do so. They can discriminate 
in price to meet competition. The only 
time they run into trouble is when they 
discriminate so as to arrive at identical 
prices or to discriminate so as to run 
somebody out of business who is com- 
peting with them. Of course, that is 
reciprocal, 

The Senator spoke of the cement in- 
dustry in his part of the country. That 
industry is protected by the same law 
that protects other industries. If a ce- 
ment company in Louisiana or a cement 
company in Wyoming decides it wants to 
run his cement company out of business, 
he will find his company is protected by 
the antitrust laws. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is not the 
point the Senator from Maine made. He 
wants to be protected from the legal 
monopolies created by the theories the 
Federal Trade Commission has advanced. 
It was not that the prices were too low. 
It was because they immediately went up 
as the steel prices and the prices of other 
materials went up. 
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It is very easy for the Senator from 
Louisiana to suggest that the steel com- 
panies did this because they wanted to 
accomplish some design. Would it not 
be a little simpler to infer that they did 
it because of their interpretation of the 
Federal Trade Commission action and the 
decision of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. LONG. Icompletely disagree, but 
I should like to reserve discussion of 
that point until I reach it in another 
page or two of my speech. Time and 
again in this debate it has been asserted 
there is no doubt that freight can be 
absorbed to meet any competition. The 
only thing one is restrained from doing 
p to absorb freight to prevent competi- 

on. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator speaks 
with great assurance regarding the law. 
Certainly in the course of some 6 months 
of hearings we heard no such assurance 
as the Senator from Louisiana expresses. 
On the other hand, all the legal lights 
who appeared before us were in complete 
confusion as to how to interpret the 
decisions of the Court and the decisions 
of the Federal Trade Commission. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana feel that he 
can seize the crown of the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O'’MamoneY], who has 
certainly been a champion of small busi- 
ness against big business for a long time? 
He is deeply interested in the situation 
regarding the sugar beet industry in his 
State. The same is true of the Senator 
from Colorado. They see no way out of 
the impasse resulting from the inter- 
pretations of the various decisions which 
have been made. So they have sought the 
present solution. Will the Senator from 
Louisiana intimate that they have less- 
ened their devotion to the principle of 
competition and of small business? 

Mr, LONG. I would not cast any as- 
persion upon any Senator. I feel that 
possibly the Senator from Maine is 
inviting me to do so. I would simply say 
with reference to the beet sugar industry 
that I have already explained my posi- 
tion on it. If we use the system that is 
being used by the beet sugar industry 
and attempt to legalize that by a general 
legislative measure so far as freight ab- 
sorption and basing-point practices and 
monopolistic practices and violation of 
antitrust laws are concerned, the bars of 
the gate will have been let down so far 
that anybody can comein. I think if the 
Senator will study the way freight is 
absorbed by the sugar beet producers he 
will find that the old system would be 
legalized under the proposed legislation. 
There are sugar producers in my State 
also, They have caught onto this basing- 
point system. They find it to be a good 
way to rob the consumer. But I am not 
going to vote to rob everyone in the coun- 
try on steel, on paper, on cement, and 
on various and sundry products made 
from those materials, in order to further 
the interests of a few sugarcane refiners 
in my State. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator will wait a 
moment, I should like to finish my point. 

I will go further and say that the De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates that 
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if our sugar producers who are benefit- 
ing from the monopolistic type of con- 
spiracy, so far as the mills are concerned, 
had to comply with the antitrust laws in 
every respect, it might have the effect of 
reducing their prices by as much as half 
a cent a pound, although it is well under- 
stood that they would not have to go on 
a complete f. o. b. basis. 

Furthermore, it 1 a pretty well-estab- 
lished fact that when our refiners get to- 
gether to decide what the price to the 
consumer is to be, they usually decide 
that they are not going to pay our cane 
producers more than a certain amount 
for their cane. So such slight injury as 
may be suffered by the processor in the 
last analysis will probably have to be 
taken care of in some other way. Our 
sugarcane industry is completely subsi- 
dized. We could not compete with Cuba 
or Puerto Rico if we had to do so. The 
only way we can get along is for the Gov- 
ernment to subsidize us, pay us a bounty, 
or impose a tariff or importation of sugar. 
If the Government is going to enable us 
to continue in existence under a reason- 
able living wage, it might as well do so in 
such a way that we can operate honestly 
under the antitrust laws. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator from 
Louisiana recognizes, does he not, that 
the beet-sugar producers are equally de- 
sirous of surviving? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. 

Mr. BREWSTER. ~ do not question 
the sincerity of the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, whose primary interest, I assume, 
is in cane sugar rather than beet sugar. 
The problem of the beet-sugar producer 
is to meet the competition of cane sugar. 
The beet-sugar producers of the Rocky 
Mountain region desire an amendment 
of this bill. I am sure the Senator from 
Louisiana will not challenge the sincer- 
ity of other Senators, any more than they 
would question the sincerity with which 
he champions the position of the cane- 
sugar producers. 

Mr. LONG. I recognize the complete 
sincerity of every Senator, speaking for 
the interest of his State. But so far as 
the beet-sugar people are concerned, if 
we are going to try to legalize what they 
are presently doing—and they are in di- 
rect violation of every antitrust law on 
the books—we might as well repeal the 
Sherman Act, and all the rest of the 
antitrust laws. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is the Senator pre- 
pared to accept the inevitable conclusion 
that the beet sugar industry in the Rocky 
Mountain States would be wiped out? 

Mr. LONG. Not at all. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is the evidence 
before the committee, because 80 percent 
of their production must move into the 
markets of Chicago, Ill., and other points, 
in competition with cane sugar. The 
beet-sugar producers could not possibly 
survive except under the practices under 
whick. they are now operating, which the 
Senator from Louisiana contends are in 
plain violation of the law. 

Mr. LONG. I regard that as a very 
erroneous interpretation. I say that 
they can absorb all the freight they de- 
sire on beet sugar. But the practice 
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which I am discussing is the practice of 
sitting down with sugar-cane producers 
and importers and saying, “We are going 
to sell at a certain point based upon your 
delivered price“ not on how much they 
have to make to succeed in business, but 
on a basing-point theory based upon how 
much it would cost to import Philippine 
sugar into San Francisco and ship it to 
the Western States, or how much it 
would cost to import Cuban sugar into 
New Orleans and ship it to the surround- 
ing territory; or, how much it would cost 
to import into New York and ship into 
the Eastern States and basing the price 
on those points. If the Senator would 
like to completely exempt the sugar- 
cane industry from the antitrust laws, it 
is all right with me, but when he drafts 
a law such as Senate bill 1008 to take 
care of them, he exempts every other 
monopoly in America. 

The sugar-cane industry is a low- 
standardindustry. So far as we are vio- 
lating antitrust laws and taking advan- 
tage of the American consumer by reason 
of the low standard of living, there may 
be some justification for continuing the 
practice. I believe it would be better to 
outlaw such a practice, make them live 
up to the antitrust laws, obey the decrees 
of the Federal Trade Commission, and 
proceed from there, If they have to 
have a little more subsidy, we will have to 
giveittothem. I believe that in the last 
analysis Senators from the beet-sugar- 
producing States will probably be on my 
side when we try to get a greater subsidy 
for our sugar in order that we may pay 
a better wage and give up the trade re- 
straining practices, and make a reason- 
able profit. 

Mr. BREWSTER. How is the price of 
sugar determined now? 

Mr. LONG. It is determined under 
the Sugar Act. There are certain 
tariffs, and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is required to make certain alloca- 
tions with respect to how much sugar 
comes in and how much we need in this 
country. 

Mr. BREWSTER. How is the price 
of Cuban sugar determined? Who buys 
the Cuban sugar crop? * 

Mr. LONG. I do not know how the 
price is determined. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does not the Gov- 
ernment buy practically the entire crop 
of Cuban sugar which is imported? 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the Senator 
from Maine knows more about the sub- 
ject than I do. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am only a sugar 
consumer, as well as the son of a small 
retail grocery merchant who had to buy 
the sugar. I used to hear my father 
talk about the figure.” 
producers have determined their prices 
at about 10 cents a hundred, I believe, be- 
low the cane-sugar price in Chicago. 
That has been the historic differential. 
Meanwhile, the prices of Cuban sugar 
and Louisiana cane sugar necessarily 
follow along. 

We talk about discrimination. How 
much does the price of sugar vary? Are 
not prices identical? Otherwise, why 
would my father buy sugar from anyone 
who charged 5 or 10 cents a hundred 
more than did his competitor? Sugar is 
a uniform product. 


The beet-sugar ` 
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Mr. LONG. With regard to the price 
of sugar, I suggest that the Senator con- 
sult our sugar people. My understand- 
ing is that the importers sell on an f. o. b. 
basis. Certain other people sell by 
matching those prices. The only objec- 
tion I have is that from time to time 
those people are found to be in violation 
of the law and in conspiracy. I do not 
mean a conspiracy to reduce prices or 
absorb freight to get the business. I will 
cover the question of what I believe is 
legal and what is illegal. Our people 
would not particularly suffer if they had 
to follow the antitrust laws, but it would - 
be an inconvenience. If we are going to 
save the antitrust laws for the steel com- 
panies, if we are going to have loopholes 
for the benefit of the cement companies 
and other monopolistic groups, we might 
as well do it for our sugar people. Iam 
not going to maintain the basing-point 
system in order that the sugar producers 
may participate in that kind of system. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONOR. The Senator contin- 
ually notes the fact that his principal 
objection is to the alleged practice of 
sellers getting together and fixing prices. 
Does the Senator bear in mind that the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate spe- 
cifically wrote into the bill a proviso that 
the only situation which would be cov- 
ered would be that in which the seller 
acted independently, and not in concert 
with anyone else, in good faith to meet 
the competition? As I previously un- 
dertook to point out to the Senator, 
there is written into each provision of 
the bill the stipulation that it should not 
make lawful any combination, conspir- 
acy, or collusive agreement. 

Mr. LONG. I will say to the Senator 
that I fear he missed the earlier part of 
my speech. I answered that question at 
that time. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Will the Senator re- 
peat that statement? 

Mr. LONG. I shall be happy to do so. 
The bill provides that it shall not be 
unlawful to absorb freight, and that it is 
not an unfair practice to do so, or to 
quote or sell at delivered prices. The 
proviso is as follows: 

Provided, That this shall not make lawful 
any combination, conspiracy, or collusive 
agreement; or any monopolistic, oppressive, 
deceptive, or fraudulent practice, carried out 
by or involving the use of delivered prices or 
freight absorption. 


I construe that to mean nothing more 
nor less than that we are not repealing 
the Sherman Antitrust Act. I do not 
believe we can assume that it means 
anything more than that. 

Mr. O'CONOR. I heard the Senator’s 
previous answer; but in answer to the 
questions of the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. BREWSTER] the Senator from Louis- 
iana has not made any reference what- 
soever to the fact that there is specific 
mention in the bill several times, not of 
Sie provision which the Senator has just 
read 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator referring 
to the words “acting independently?” 

Mr. O'CONOR. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. I shall be happy to an- 
swer that question. If the Senator will 
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read the Cement Institute case, he will 
see that on the first page the Court stated 
in its opinion that in order to win the 
Cement Institute case the Federal Trade 
Commission had to present 50,000 pages 
of exhibits and 49,000 pages of testimony. 
The case required 14 years. There are 
25 other major industries using the same 
pricing system. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
a great many industries separate firms 
do not gather together in a room; they 
do not meet at a “Gary dinner”; and 
they have no connection with each 
other 

Mr. LONG. The Gary dinner“ is a 
very antiquated practice. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let the leading firm 
in the industry will publish its prices at 
a base point, or at multiple base points. 
The other firms in the industry will have 
certain freight rates, and then each and 
every firm will take the base prices, add 
the freight rates to given points, and 
they all come out with identical prices at 
a given destination So there is no col- 
lusion. There is no conspiracy. They 
apparently act independently, but they 
reach a predetermined result, which is 
an identical price in each and every lo- 
cality in the country. Is not that true? 

Mr. LONG. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that this 
bill would legalize such practices? It 
would require proof of collusion and con- 
spiracy. 

Mr. LONG. That is the opinion of 
those of us who are fighting the bill. In 
my opinion the words “acting independ- 
ently” do not help much when we are 
trying to reach the basing point pricing 
system. United States Steel has been 
the unchallenged price leader in the steel 
industry for a period of many years— 
certainly since long before I was born, 
United States Steel has habitually post- 
ed its prices, and also quoted prices for 
rail freight and delivery at various des- 
tinations. Historically every other com- 
pany in America once charged the Pitts- 
burgh-plus price. The price of steel was 
the price at Pittsburgh plus the freight 
to wherever it was to be delivered. Sup- 
pose one were ordering from Birming- 
ham, and his business was situated 
across the street from the Birmingham 
mill. The Birmingham mill would quote 
the price at Pittsburgh, plus the freight 
rate to Birmingham. If this bill is passed 
and if it can be proved that the people 
at Birmingham actually conspired with 
the people at Pittsburgh to charge the 
same price, then it will be possible to 
get at that practice. But suppose they- 
proceed in the subtle, shrewd way—the 
modern way. Suppose there is no docu- 
mentary proof or agreement or recorded 
conversations or the 50,000 pages of ex- 
hibits which were put in the record in 
the Cement Institute case. Then how 
will it be possible to catch the monopoly 
when identical prices are quoted? Prob- 
ably it could not be correctly alleged that 
Mr. Fairless even whispered to the man 
across the street. They can arrive at 
this practice because it has been histori- 
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cal and in effect for 60 years, Certainly 
we would never be able to get at this 
practice independently. The word “in- 
dependently” is a wonderful word, Mr. 
President; but it happens that these 
men, who in my opinion would be satis- 
fied with section 1, know what the word 
“independently” means. I have been 
told that in many cases when the Gov- 
ernment sought to institute a case 
charging cOnspiracy, an able trust at- 
torney had been working for some time 
to remove from the files any evidence of 
agreement or concerted actions or 
actions of conspiracy. Unfortunately 
for them, that was not done with the 
records of the Cement Institute case in 
time; but they will be smarter next time. 

Mr. President, I was speaking of the 
fact that there has been pressure on Con- 
gress to change the law. I should like to 
quote a little further from Dr, Machlup’s 
book on that subject. He says: 


Since in fact no ~ecessity to adopt the 
f. o. b. mill pricing system existed, Senator 
O'Manoney in a statement to the press about 
the steel industry's move, commented that 
there was “reason to believe that its real pur- 
pose is to seek an opportunity to raise steel 
prices “ and attribute the increase 
cost to the decision of the Supreme Court and 
the activities of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion.” 


That is the same thing that was sug- 
gested a few moments ago by the junior 
Senator from Tennessee. 

The author of the book goes further, 
saying: 


This would probably give rise to consider- 
able pressure on Congress to change the anti- 
trust laws so as to legalize a multiple-basing- 
point delivered-price system. 


That is quoted again from the Wall 
Street Journal. 
Then the author says: 


The Senator's prediction proved correct. 
The industry increased its prices, and ex- 
plained it as a necessary consequence of the 
change in pricing nethods. The same was 
done in the cement industry. Buyers were 
made to believe that the increased prices 
they had to pay were due to the fact that 
the Court decision had made freight absorp- 
tion illegal. And the campaign high-pres- 
suring Congress to legalize the system was 
off to a booming start. “If this was part of 
big-steel strategy, it has been successful,” 
commented a newspaper reporting on the de- 
velopments in the steel industry. 


Once again, that is a quotation from 
the Wall Street Journal. 
I read further: 


Next to the price increase that was pinned 
on the abolition of the basing-point system, 
the relocation scare also has been effective in 
producing political pressures on behalf of 
legislation to legalize the system. Hundreds 
of communities are said to be threatened by 
intolerable unemployment supposed to en- 
sue from a shut-down of local plants or their 
movement to different sections of the coun- 
try. Strangely enough, news items about the 
establishment of new plants and the immi- 
gration of plants removed from other locali- 
ties have been relatively rare. The number 
of plants moving away from particular places 
always seems to be much greater than the 
number of those moving into particular 
places. This incongruity of news reports may 
be the natural result of honest utterances of 
managers stating their decisions to move to 
still undetermined places. But it may also 
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be the result of a clever strategy designed to 
secure the help of people to save their com- 
munities, and thus designed to win sym- 
pathy and support för attempts to obtain 
legislation permitting basing-point pricing. 


Then the author goes a little further. 
Under the subhead of “Broadening the 
opposition,” he says: 


If the opposition to the policy of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission were confined to 
members of industries employing the basing- 
point system, to those of their customers 
who believe that they must pay higher prices 
because of the abolition of the system, and 
to the spokesmen for localities allegedly 
harmed hy the relocation of industry, the 
political pressure might not be strong enough 
to be effective. Thus the rallying of a 
broader opposition appears politically ex- 
pedient. The opposition can be broadened 
by convincing more and larger groups that 
they are threatened by the same policy. 

All court decisions condemning the basing- 
point system have related to industries that 
employed it under a scheme of collusive or 
concerted action. But by giving to certain 
dicta of the courts with respect to the price 
discrimination inherent in the system a 
rather extensive interpretation, one may 
make it appear as if the condemnation ap- 
plied also to noncollusive, nonconcerted 
systems of freight absorption, practiced in- 
dividually and independently. If the con- 
demnation were to apply to all these non- 
collective pricing systems, the number of 
businesses affected by it would be vastly in- 
creased. Talk about this possibility has 
greatly strengthened the opposition. 

While it may be admitted that there is 
room for honest doubt as to the interpreta- 
tion of certain statements in the decisions 
of the courts, it must be repeated that there 
has never been a complaint, or any other ac- 
tion, by the Government charging unlawful 
price discrimination where collusive or con- 
certed conduct and substantial injury to 
competition were absent. Hence, it ignores 
the facts to say that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission plans to outlaw all systems of de- 
livered prices or all systems of freight ab- 
sorption. But to say it can undoubtedly in- 
crease the opposition to the Federal Trade 
Commission and increase the pressure for 
legislation legalizing collective freight equali- 
zation schemes along with individual freight 
absorption—which is legal anyway. 


Mr. President, I ask this question: 
Does Senate bill 1008 legalize this mo- 
nopolistic basing-point pricing system? 
If it does, then we owe it to our con- 
stituents, we owe it to those who have 
accepted the pledges of our parties, to 
defeat this bill. If it does not, then I 
am certain that the Steel Trust, the Ce- 
ment Trust, the Paper Trust, and every 
other monopolistic concern of America 
has no interest in Senate bill 1008. When 
we hear all this talk about absorbing 
freight, nobody mentions the fact that 
not all freight is absorbed, but that in 
a basing-point pricing system, each con- 
cern absorbs only the amount of the 
freight that it is necessary to absorb in 
order to arrive at an identical price. We 
have heard this talk about acting inde- 
pendently; yet everyone knows that the 
beauty of the basing-point system is that 
it is the most cleverly conceived device 
ever invented by the mind of man to 
evade the Sherman Antitrust Act, be- 
cause it is almost impossible to prove 
that the firms are in conspiracy except 
by the consistent identity of bids. Any 
time 10 different manufacturers bid the 
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identical same price on sealed bids— 
right down to the fifth decimal point— 
any reasonable man can look at the ef- 
fect of this practice and say that it is 
inconceivable that this could have hap- 
pened in the absence of monopolistic 
conspiracy, and yet, the Sherman Act 
has been on the books for 60 years and 
the courts have not yet been willing to 
concede that the effect of this identity 
of prices under the beautiful name of 
“freight absorption” could mean any- 
thing other than that a conspiracy was 
under foot. So let us put the question: 
Do the authors of S. 1008 propose to 
legalize the basing-point pricing system? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I have sent for the 
transcripts of the evidence which I think 
will at least be of some value to the Sen- 
ator in reaching his conclusion. * have 
before me the statement of Walter B. 
Wooden, associate general counsel of 
the Federal Trade Commission, on page 
142 of the Study of Pricing Methods, 
Under the Authority of Senate Resolu- 
tion 241. Mr. Freer, Chairm:.1 of the 
Federal Trade Commission, in response 
to a request by the committee for rec- 
ommendations as to people who might 
appear, and after giving various sugges- 
tions about the matter, and naming 
various men, concluded in this way: 

As an attorney who has specialized in the 
subject from a combined legal and economic 
standpoint, the Commission would suggest 
its associate general counsel, Walter B. 
Wooden. 


I cite that in crder that there may be 
no doubt that the Commission sent him 
as their authorized representative. I 
now turn to his testimony on page 247, 
in which the following questions were 
asked, bearing on the points the Senator 
has raised: 


Senator BREWSTER., It is not at all the 
basing point, it is the uniformity of price 
that is the difficulty, is it not? 

Mr. Woopen. That is the effect on compe- 
t'tiom tl.at the law seeks to get at, and the 
basing-point system runs counter to that, 
in my judgment. 

Senator CAPEHART. Then, Mr. Wooden, you 
are saying, from a practical standpoint, that 
the only safe procedure that a businessman 
can follow is f. o. b. at his own place of 
business? 

Mr. Woopen. Yes; plus this qualification, 
that he can make all the delivered prices he 
wants to, if those delivered prices make due 
allowance for differences in his costs of 
delivery. 

Seaator McManon. That is f. o. b. plus 
freight, in each case? 

Mr. Woopen. It is the equivalent of a uni- 
form mill net. 


That statement was made repeatedly 
by Mr. Wooden, speaking, as he did, 
a: the associate general counsel of the 
Federal Trade Commission, that the only 
safe thing any American businessman 
could do would be to employ a uniform 
mill net. If that is the case, if that is 
the law—and certainly Mr. Wooden, as 
I am sure the Senator from Louisiana 
will recognize, having spent his life in a 
study of this subject, speaks with as much 
authority as anyone in the interpretation 
of law and of the decisions—if that be 
the case, then is there not reason for 
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the concern of every businessman, large 
and small, as to the situation he con- 
fronts, and is there not reason why busi- 
ness, whether big or little, should feel 
that they would like some clarification 
in order to be sure that the opinion which 
the Senator from Louisiana now so 
strongly expresses is perhaps correct? 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator is correct, 
we might as well take the Clayton Act 
off the statute books, because the Clayton 
Act attempts to deal with discrimination. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President 

Mr. LONG. May I ask the Senator 
from Maine a question, before he takes 
off again? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am not quoting 
myself. If Mr. Wooden was correct, then 
what I stated is true. 

Mr. LONG. I think I understand 
what Mr. Wooden was addressing him- 
self to. The Clayton Act and the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act deal with discrimi- 
nations, and when one starts discrimi- 
nating, there is no way one can know, 
under those acts, whether the discrimi- 
nation is going to have the effect pro- 
hibited by those acts, unless in advance 
he carefully studies what he is doing. 
If a company sells a commodity to one 
person for $100 and to another for $70, 
the moment that discrimination is made, 
regardless of whether the freight was ab- 
sorbed, there would be a difference of 
$30, and the net effect would be the same, 
so far as I am concerned. If it is pro- 
posed to give someone a trade discount, 
or to give him a better price by means 
of freight absorption, when he enters 
into that discriminatory contract, with 
the idea of concealing the discriminatory 
practice, there is no way he can be sure 
he is in the clear. There is no way he 
can be sure that, in so discriminating, 
he is not violating the law. 

If one sells f. o. b., there is no doubt 
that he is not violating the law. I cer- 
tainly agree to that extent. But at the 
present time, when one starts discrimi- 
nating, the question can be raised by 
anyone who says he is being harmed. 
Any competitor who feels he is being run 
out of business, or who feels that his busi- 
ness is being imperiled by the practice, 
resulting from the 30-percent discrimi- 
nation, can come forward and complain 
to the Federal Trade Commission. One 
may not know that another man is in 
that position. He may not know that he 
is going to run a man out of business 
when he sells to his competitor at 30 per- 
cent below the price at which he sells to 
another, but that does not mean that, 
in accordance with the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, the practice should not be re- 
strained. I would say itis on that basis 
that Mr. Wooden probably says there is 
no way one can be sure, when he absorbs 


-freight, that he may not be restrained 


from doing it by the Federal Trade 
Commission. But first it must be 
shown that the discrimination has the 
effect of reducing, injuring, preventing, 
or eliminating competition. 

Insofar as legitimate, independent 
freight absorption to meet competition 
is concerned, everyone who has made 
any study of this matter has no doubt 
that such a practice is legal. Likewise, 
everyone realizes that the use of freight 
absorption for the purpose of arriving at 
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identical prices with a competitor or the 
use of freight absorption to discriminate 
in prices to substantially injure, reduce, 
eliminate, or prevent competition is il- 
legal under the laws today. We need 
have no change of the law to clarify 
that issue. Scholars of the law realize 
that it is true. In support of this state- 
ment, I refer to a very excellent article 
published in volume V of Loyola Law Re- 
view, page 18, written by Mr. Edward 
Lawrence Merrigan, an attorney of note, 
who has correctly analyzed the illegality 
of freight absorption in this manner. 
Reading from page 48, the author states: 


The foregoing fact would seem to compel 
the following conclusion with regard to 
freight absorption: Systematic freight ab- 
sorption, employed by individual funds to 
meet competition, has not been outlawed 
by the Corn Products, Staley, or Cement de- 
cisions; any confusion or uncertainty which 
might presently exist over the legality of the 
practice of absorbing freight to meet com- 
petition is unnecessary, and is not really im- 
portant and urgent enough to require the 
adoption of clarifying legislation by Con- 
gress at this time; finally, it would seem that 
the Commission has no intention of ques- 
tioning freight absorption employed by single 
sellers to meet the readily foreseeable com- 
petition of competitors. 


Now let me read from a quotation a 
little bit earlier in the same article by 
the same author. Reading from volume 
V, Loyola Law Review, page 47, the au- 
thor states and I quote: 


It is submitted that the Federal Trade 
Commission has not displayed a tendency to 
require the uniform use of f. o. b. selling by 
all American business men. To date it has 
prosecuted delivered pricing methods only 
where they were found to have brought 
about the elimination of competition and/or 
to have been maintained by agreement and 
conspiracy among sellers. The Commission 
has never prosecuted a single seller for having 
absorbed freight, in good faith, to meet an 
equally low price of his competitors. In its 
official policy statement, the Commission 
indicates that it does not intend to do so 
in the future. The following is a quotation 
from the Commission's statement: 


Here the author quotes from a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission statement issued 
October 12, 1948, corrected October 21, 
1948, printed in C. C. H., Trade Regu- 
lations Reports, section 10, 411. Now 
I quote from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s official declaration: 


The Courts appear to have assumed, 
though the point has not been squarely de- 
cided, that a single seller has a substan- 
tive right in good faith to meet the equally 
low price of a competitor in individual trans- 
actions. They have not adjudicated the 
question whether à single concern, not en- 
gaged in an effort to create a monopoly by 
destroying competitors, may systematically 
reduce its prices to meet competition in 
localities where it habitually encounters such 
competition; and whether reciprocal reduc- 
tions of this character are permissible so 
long as they are sufficiently infrequent and 
void of industry-wide systematic effect as 
to afford a variety of prices and indicate an 
absence of collusion. 

In approaching these questions, the Com- 
mission sees no public interest and has no 
legal authority to proceed against the prac- 
tices of a single seller except where probable 
or actual injury to competition appears in 
that seller's pricing practices. Accordingly, 
it will not question such differences in the 
prices of a single enterprise as are merely 
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designed to meet the readily foreseeable com- 
petition of a competitor where such differ- 
ences involve no tendency to create a mo- 
nopoly or eliminate price competition, nor 
will it question reciprocal price reductions 
similarly designed where their scope is not 
such as to preclude variety of delivered prices 
and raise the problem of collusion. It will 
challenge discriminatory price reductions 
which are made to meet nonexistent compe- 
tition or which involve reciprocal relation- 
ships so comprehensive that through them 
price competition in the industry disappears. 


Mr. President, that makes it reason- 
ably clear that no small-business man 
need worry about his right to absorb 
freight to meet competition in good faith 
as long as he is acting independently. 
No one is bothering the little-business 
man about his honest effort to absorb 
freight or to discriminate in his prices 
in order to compete in good faith except 
insofar as it might reduce, eliminate, or 
prevent competition. I have had no re- 
quest from any legitimate, small-busi- 
ness man in America to favor such legis- 
lation as Senate bill 1008. I am com- 
pletely cognizant of the giant public re- 
lations efforts that have been made by 
the Steel Trusts and the Cement Trusts, 
among others, to promote small-business 
people into fearing that they are inse- 
cure in their ordinary legitimate day-to- 
day business relationships merely be- 
cause the giant monopolies of America 
are being brought to taw. Let me quote 
from testimony of Mr. William Summers 
Johnson, economic analyst for the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Mr. Johnson 
says: 

Much of the agitation for congressional 
action to do what is euphemistically called 
clarified antitrust laws, has been carried 
on in the name of small business. It may 
therefore be well to try and ascertain who 
it is that wants clarification. Since these 
laws became what is called confused, if 
there has been any great flood of small-busi- 
ness men calling upon the Federal Trade 
Conimission to find out what the law is, I 
personally have not seen or heard any ru- 
mor of them. 


Where are all these confused persons, 
the small-business men, wanting to know 
where they stand? Not one of them has 
been to see me. 

Mr. President, I am completely in ac- 
corc with that view. I certainly have 
had no small-business man legitimately 
inquiring what the law is with regard to 
freight absorption. If anyone would 
honestly like to know what he can do, I 
would assure him he can do everything 
but conspire in restraint of trade. If 
anyone would like to know what he can 
do, I would suggest that he read volume 
V, Loyola Law Review, pages 18 to 56. 

I consider it to be a very thorough 
article, and I believe the author correctly 
analyzes just what the law is as it pres- 
ently stands. I might say that I approve 
of the law in exactly that form. I would 
not support any crippling amendment 
which would weaken the law as it is at 
this time. 

This review is much more clear than 
Senate bill 1008, and it would certainly 
set the small-business man’s mind at 
rest. In fact, it would set any honest 
businessman's mind at rest. But, Mr. 
President, a lot of monopolistic business- 
men, a lot of men who have been suc- 
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cessfully evading the Sherman antitrust 
law since the day they went into busi- 
ness, a lot of men who have been suc- 
cessfully evading the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, the Clayton Act, and 
the Robinson-Patman Act, consider 
themselves completely honest, legitimate 
men. They consider that they are being 
persecuted because they are not allowed 
to discriminate in order to rob the Amer- 
ican public. Unfortunately those men 
have been permitted to get away with 
these practices for so long, they now con- 
sider it to be their legitimate right to 
evade and violate our antitrust laws. 
Those industrial giants come to us now, 
Mr. President, as wolves in sheeps’ cloth- 
ing. They come to us acting through 
legitimate but misguided labor represent- 
atives. They come to us forcing before 
them small-business men who are at 
their mercy in that they must acquire 
their product and their supplies through 
the same monopolistic concern. Like the 
wolf that ate grandma, they come to us 
in disguise, bent upon destroying the 
small-business man, and yet using him 
as the bait, the cat’s paw, to put over 
their evilly conceived design. 

I have been contacted by representa- 
tives of great cement companies. I was 
told by one man that he could not com- 
pete in Louisiana unless Congress passed 
a law to legalize the basing-point system. 
Thatis not true. If his cement company 
wants to sell cement in Louisiana all 
they have to do is to reduce their price. 
They may even absorb freight, so long 
as they do not do it in a monopolistic 
manner for the purpose of arriving at the 
identical cement price that Lone Star 
Cement Co, is selling cement for in Lou- 
isiana. 

That is one thing they do not want 
to do. They do not want to give us a 
chance ever to get a competitive bid on 
cement. 

On the other hand, I was contacted 
by a vice president of the Lone Star 
Cement Co. I told him that the repre- 
sentatives of other mills stated that the 
Lone Star Cement Co. had a local mo- 
nopoly. So far as I am concerned, it 
can have it. We will never get a better 
price, any way, if the cement is not sold 
in competition. He said, “After all, I 
do have a monopoly in your State, but 
if you maintain the antitrust laws the 
way they have been interpreted by the 
Supreme Court, we will have to build a 
cement plant in west Texas.” 

I said, “What is the matter with that? 
It might give the people some lower ce- 
ment prices.” 

He said, “No; you do not understand. 
Cement is a mass-production product. 
In order to produce and sell it cheaply 
and in order to make a good profit, I 
have got to produce a great amount ef 
cement, Sometimes I overproduce, and 
that means that I have got to take a 
loss.” 

It apparently never occurred to that 
man that he might reduce his price and 
sell more cement. 

Of course, there is no other purpose in 
the practice than to see to it that the 
public never gets the benefit of any re- 
duced cement prices. It is my conten- 
tion that if we pass this bill the practice 
will be continued, A very excellent rec- 
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ommendation for breaking up the prac- 
tice was made by the temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, very ably 
headed by the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney]. The com- 
mittee arrived at a unanimous report 
in regard to this matter, and I should 
like to read from page 33 of the final 
investigation of the concentration of 
economic power: 

Extensive hearings on basing-point sys- 
tems showed that they are used in many 
industries as an effective device for eliminat- 
ing price competition. 


I think we will all agree on that. The 
committee further said: 


During the last 20 years basing-point sys- 
tems and variations of such systems, known 
technically as zone-pricing systems and 
freight-equalization systems, have spread 
widely in American industry. 

Many of the products of important indus- 
tries are priced by basing-point or analogous 
systems, such as iron and steel, pig iron, 
cement, lime, lumber and lumber products, 
brick, asphalt shingles and roofing, window 
glass, white lead, metal lath, building tile, 
floor tile, gypsum plaster, bolts, nuts and 
rivets, cast-iron soil pipe, range boilers, valves 
and fittings, sewer pipe, power cable, paper, 
salt, sugar, corn derivatives, industrial alco- 
hol, linseed oil, fertilizer, and others. 

The elimination of such systems under 
existing law would involve a costly process 
of prosecuting separately and individually 
many industries, and place a heavy burden 
upon antitrust enforcement appropriations. 


This recommendation was made ap- 
proximately 8 years ego, and since that 
time final results have been obtained. 
A case, after 14 long years, was finally 
won. 

I read further: 


We, therefore, recommend that the Con- 
gress enact legislation declaring such pricing 
systems to be illegal. 

Because such systems have resulted in 
uneconomic and often wasteful location of 
plant equipment, it is recognized by this 
committee that the abolition of basing-point 
systems should provide for a brief period of 
time for industries to divest themselves of 
this monopolistic practice. 

The committee is not impressed with the 
argument that a legislative outlawing of 
basing-point systems will cause disturbances 
in the rearrangement of business through 
& restoration of competitive conditions in in- 
dustries now employing basing-point sys- 
tems. Such disturbances may be costly to 
those who have been practicing monopoly. 
But the long-run gain to the public interest 
by a restoration of competition in many im- 
portant industries is clearly more advan- 
tageous. 


Mr. President, I am in agreement with 
that recommendation. That is what I 
think we should do. I am opposed to the 
basing-point pricing system. i fear, and 
my fear is confirmed by others who have 
an understanding of the matter, that this 
system would be legalized by section 1 of 
the bill. 7 

I should now like to speak briefly on 
the Carroll amendments. As this bill 
was originally introduced, it would have 
had the effect of absolutely destroying 
the Robinson-Patman Act, in my opin- 
ion, at least, as to a large number of the 
purposes of the act. : 

I have here a committee report on th 
Robinson-Patman Act at the time it was 
passed, and the idea behind that act was 
that it would strike at the basing-point 
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system; further, that it would protect 
the little independent merchants of the 
country who were being driven out of 
business by the giant chain stores. 

How was that happening? The evi- 
dence in the hearing showed at that time 
that in many respects the great chains, 
like the A & P, would get a price reduc- 
tion of at least 30 percent, while the 
storekeeper across the street had to pay 
the full price. Obviously, he could not 
compete. He could not afford to pay 30 
percent more than the A & P and stay 
in business. He had the Clayton Act to 
protect him. The Clayton Act provided 
that one could not discriminate unless 
it was in good faith. For instance, Del 
Monte or Heinz could be selling to A & P 
and giving A & P a 30-percent discount. 
They could be called on by the Federal 
Trade Commission to describe what they 
were doing. They could say, “If we do 
not do this our competitor is going to do 
the same thing. A & P has giant buying 
capacity. If we do not give them this 
discount Heinz or some other giant busi- 
ness will do the same thing. That is 
choice business, and if we do not do it 
A & P will do their own processing. So 
we have to do this for A & P.” 

When asked to do it for an independ- 
ent merchant they could say, “We cannot 
do it. Our competitor will not reduce his 
price to the small merchant, and we can- 
not afford to do it. If we did this for 
everybody it would drive us out of busi- 
ness. But we can do it for A & P in 
order to get their mass-buying orders 
into our plant.” The Robinson-Patman 
Act was passed so that they could not do 
that. 

If they sold to the A & P at 30-percent 
discount, and it could be shown that it 
might have the effect of driving the little 
fellow out of business, the independent 
merchant could go before the Federal 
Trade Commission and get a cease-and- 
desist order. The act did leave it open. 
They could choose all their own cus- 
tomers. These concerns did not have to 
sell to independent merchants if they did 
not want to. They could limit their busi- 
ness to A & P, but once they accepted 
the independent merchants as their cus- 
tomers they had to sell to them at the 
same prices at which they sold to others. 

So, discrimination which would mean 
the driving of hundreds of thousands of 
small-business people out of business was 
not allowed by the Robinson-Patman 
Act. If one could show that by bulk 
delivery he could make certain savings, 
he could justify that practice. If he 
could show that there were certain sav- 
ings in the cost of transportation or pro- 
duction that could be made, he could 
justify a small discrimination. 

In the Morton Salt Co. case the A & P 
lost an important decision. There was 
a situation in which only five great com- 
mercial concerns of the country, among 
them the A & P, the Kroger Co., and oth- 
ers I do not now recall, were getting a 
discount because of quantity ordering 
which was beyond what anyone else 
could get. If one ordered less than a 
carload of salt, he would get one price. 
He would save 10 cents if he ordered so 
many cases a year, and if he ordered a 
very large amount, he would get a larger 
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saving. The quantity in the latter case 
was so tremendous that even if hundreds 
of merchants went in together they could 
not get the discount; only flve great con- 
cerns were able to buy in such tremen- 
dous quantities. 

The case was heard before the United 
States Supreme Court, and they decided 
that that type of discrimination could not 
be justified. The Court said the Morton 
Salt Co. must prove that there was a 
difference in the cost of production or the 
cost of delivery which would justify those 
discriminations from which only five 
giant chain concerns could benefit. 

Mr. President, if we pass this bill with- 
out the amendments offered in the House 
by Representative CARROLL we might as 
well forget about the Robinson-Patman 
Act; any discrimination in good faith 
can drive anyone out of business so long 
as a seller can say he is meeting the com- 
petition of his competitors. In other 
words, we can go back to the old A & P 
chain-store practice if we knock the Car- 
roll amendments out of this bill. Kro- 
ger, Safeway, the American Stores, and 
the others that are big enough to do the 
giant purchasing, can destroy every in- 
dependent small merchant in America. 

Some may ask why the independent 
wholesaler is interested in this matter. 
Before the enactment of the Robinson- 
Patman Act it was proved that in many 
cases the chain stores were getting their 
commodities at 30 percent below the 
wholesale price. The wholesaler is not in 
business to help somebody else. He 
would like to make a little profit and 
mark his product up somewhat. But 
how is he going to stay in business if 
A&P has stores all over town and is get- 
ting products 30 percent below what the 
wholesaler has to pay for them? 

One of the witnesses was a representa- 
tive of the Association of Independent 
Wholesale Merchants. He came here to 
plead that this bill not be passed. He 
could not be heard before the commit- 
tee. Unfortunately, on the House side 
they were in such a rush to get the bill 
through that when the representatives 
of the national wholesalers came they 
said, “We are limitedin time. We are in 
arush. We are going to hear only two 
Government witnesses.” They heard 
two witnesses, Government employees, 
and reported the bill. 

Representative Parman did not think 
that was too good an idea, and he held 
what have been described as “rump” 
hearings. He was going to give the little 
people a chance, regardless, and he did 
give them a chance to be heard, and I 
have here a copy of the hearings. 

The national wholesalers came in and 
pleaded for mercy at the hands of Con- 
gress. There were also the representa- 
tives of all the independent gasoline re- 
tailers. They are about to be driven out 
of business, too. 7 

Consider the present situation in De- 
troit—and here is a case which hinges 
on what Congress does about the bill we 
are discussing. There are in Detroit 200 
company-owned stations, and about 150 
independent stations. Ordinarily, one 
would think that indicated merely a good 
competitive situation. But let me go 
into the history. I do not have the exact 
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figures, but I have been told by those who 
claim to know that the large oil com- 
panies have built but 4 percent of all 
the filling stations, but own 75 percent 
of them. It is difficult to believe, but 
that is what it is claimed the figures 
show. Mr. Lewis Ballinger, who was 
once with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, claims he can prove that. 

Unfortunately, in Detroit the com- 
panies have not done as well as they have 
done elsewhere. They have only half 
the filling stations, and they want to get 
the other half. So they are discrimi- 
nating against the competitive stations. 
They pick out about five filling stations 
and sell them at about 2 cents below 
what they charge everypody else, and 
signs go up, “Pay no more. You can get 
gasoline 2 cents below what you pay 
anywhere else in town.” The business 
doubles and quadruples, until the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission steps in. 

The Standard Oil Co. says, “You can- 
not prevent our doing this. There is a 
wildcat refiner who is willing to meet our 
price, and in order to meet competition 
with that fellow in this particular field 
we have to meet his price.” They say, 
“Why do you not do it for your own 
company stations?” They say, We 
have them set up under a company con- 
tract. That little independent refiner 
is not offering to meet this kind of price 
to our own station.” “Well, why do you 
not do it for everybody else?” The 
Standard Oil Co. is not willing to do it 
for everybody else; only to these par- 
ticular stations, about five of them. The 
effect is that all these little independent 
stations are going to have to go out of 
business. 

Mr. President, the mark-up on gaso- 
line is 3 cents a gallon. A station can- 
not be operated on a 2-cent or a 1-cent 
mark-up, and that is especially true when 
the competitor is buying his gasoline at 
a price 2 cents cheaper. The effect is 
that the independent gasoline men will 
have to go out of business. 

Mr. President, the representatives of 
the independent gasoline dealers came 
to Congress, but had no success in their 
efforts to obtain a hearing before com- 
mittees. However, they were able to 
place something in the record of the 
hearings to which I have referred. They 
are begging for mercy. They are plead- 
ing against Senate bill 1008. If the Car- 
roll amendments were adopted they 
might protect the little independent 
dealers. We have finally watered down 
the bill a little bit, and if we can attach 
to it the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEravuver], as perfected 
by Representative CARROLL, we will have 
a chance to save a few of the small-busi- 
ness men. 

Now we understand the bill is going 
to conference, and we read in the press 
that the conferees are not satisfied with 
the Carroll amendment. A majority of 
the Members of the Senate might be in 
favor of the so-called Carroll amend- 
ment, and it might become a part of the 
bill. Failure to adopt it would mean 
complete violation of the party pledges 
made to the small-business men. We 
promised them we were not going to re- 
lax the antitrust laws. We promised 
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them a vigorous enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws. In addition, in both party 
platforms we talked about eliminating 
discrimination. Now Senate bill 1008 
comes along and says the sky is the 
limit on discrimination. “Take out the 
Carroll amendment. The sky is the 
limit if discrimination is practiced in 
good faith to meet competition.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I have yet to hear 
anyone say, “The sky is the limit. We 
want to throw out all protection.” I 
am sure the Sénator from Louisiana has 
never heard any such statment from me. 
Since I presented to the Senate the 
measure which is now the subject of 
debate, I do not want the Senator to 
conclude his speech without my saying, 
at least briefly, that, having listened to 
practically everything the Senator has 
said since he took the floor today, I am 
still convinced that his criticism of the 
measure is based upon fear rather than 
upon actuality. 

The Senator has spent a considerable 
period during the last half hour discuss- 
ing the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. and 
the effect of the bill upon it. If any in- 
dependent grocer, if any competitor of 
Atlantic & Pacific, listened to the Sena- 
tor and believed the Senator to be cor- 
rect in his statements, of course, I would 
expect such a person to be utterly and 
completely confused. 

I think the Recorp should show that 
not a single section of the measure now 
under discussion has anything to do with 
section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
which is the section of that act which 
was drafted precisely for the purpose of 
meeting the conditions and abuses which 
A & P committed. I would be the last 
person in the world to forgive or place 
any umbrella over the abuses that were 
committed by that chain store. I as- 
sure the Senator and the Senate that sec- 
tion 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act is 
not affected in any way, shape, form, or 
manner by any section of the present bill. 

Section 3 of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, which, of course, is the act of June 
19, 1936, reads as follows: 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son engaged in commerce, in the course of 
such commerce, to be a party to, or assist 
in, any transaction of sale, or contract to 
sell, which discriminates to his knowledge 
against competitors of the purchaser, in that, 
any discount, rebate, allowance, or adver- 
tising service charge is granted to the pur- 
chaser over and above any discount, rebate, 
allowance, or advertising service charge avail- 
able at the time of such transaction to said 
competitors in respect of a sale of goods of 
like grade, quality, and quantity; to sell, or 
contract to sell, goods in any part of the 
United States at prices lower than those ex- 
acted by said person elsewhere in the United 
States for the purpose of destroying com- 
petition, or eliminating a competitor in such 
part of the United States; or, to sell, or 
contract to sell, goods at unreasonably low 
prices for the purpose of destroying compe- 
tition or eliminating a competitor. 

Any person violating any of the provisions 
of this section shall, upon conviction there- 
of, be fined not more than $5,000 or impris- 
oned not more than 1 year, or both. 
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That law remains absolutely undis- 
turbed. 

I beg the Senator from Louisiana to 
remember the conditions under which 
the present bill was proposed. There 
were all sorts of interpretations made 
of the decision in the Cement case. 
When I stood upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate recommending the enactment of 
Senate bill 1008 in the form in which it 
Passed the Senate, I referred to the 
Cement case, and I stated then as I state 
now, and as I stated at the time the 
Cement decision was handed down, that, 
in my opinion, the interpretations which 
were being made of that decision were 
altogether wrong. I cited that day the 
identical bids of the cement companies. 
The Senator will find them in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of June 1. 

I said then, and I say now, that iden- 
tical prices of the nature which were 
proved by the Federal Trade Commission 
in the Cement case are to my mind con- 
clusive evidence of collusion. To prove 
collusion it is not necessary to have a 
written document. One can prove col- 
lusion by the inescapable inference from 
economic facts; from the identity of bids 
all over the United States. Nothing in 
the present bill affects that in any way 
whatsoever. 

I grant, Mr. President, that there has 
been good faith misunderstanding, I 
think, misinterpretation, of some parts 
of the bill, particularly section 3. As the 
Senator from Louisiana knows, I have 
repeatedly stated that so far as I am con- 
cerned, I would be very happy indeed 
to have section 3 deleted from the bill 
completely so that there would be no 
question about the interpretation of the 
section upon what has been known as 
the Standard Oil case. But I want to 
say to the Senator that in the Standard 
Oil case there is language which to my 
mind makes it highly desirable, in the 
interest of the antitrust laws, that we 
should enact legislation of this kind. In 
that case, handed down by Judge Minton, 
of the circuit court of appeals, the dif- 
ference was pointed out between the word 
“may” and the word “will.” I accepted 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] because I have 
known of his loyal devotion to the main- 
tenance of the antitrust laws over a long 
period of time. 

I believe that he likewise knows of my 
devotion to the antitrust laws. But in 
that case it was pointed out that under 
the law as it now stands—and I would 
not change that law except in connec- 
tion with the absorption of freight and 
the delivered-pricing system—it is not 
necessary to prove an actual injury to 
commerce. It is only necessary to show 
that an injury may result. 

My feeling in this case is that it is 
extremely important for the preservation 
of the antitrust laws in the United States 
that businessmen of good will and good 
faith shall not be led to believe that the 
antitrust laws can be enforced in such 
a way as to enable the Federal Trade 
Commission to place inhibitions of any 
kind upon the expansion of business by 
an interpretation of the law which might 
result in an investment in good faith 
being held to be a violation of the law. 
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I have personal knowledge of a par- 
ticular case which brought this legisla- 
tion home to me. In the State of Wyo- 
ming development was undertaken of a 
natural deposit of trona. I described this 
at the hearing. Nature has performed 
in its own laboratories a chemical opera- 
tion which, by the synthetic process, 
industry has spent millions to do. An 
effort was being made to develop this 
trona, from which soda ash can be made, 
and put it into competition with the 
synthetic product of existing industry. 
That was to bring new business into 
existence. That was to create competi- 
tion. But when those who were in 
charge of that business and the lawyers 
who were required to advise as to the 
investment of capital in excess of $1,- 
000,000 to develop this deposit read the 
statement of Mr. Wooden, as quoted in 
the hearings, that the only safe course 
for a new industry would be to adopt 
the mill net-pricing system, of course 
their reaction was perfectly plain. In 
Wyoming, with its population and its 
market, there is no possibility of selling 
enough of this material even to recoup 
a fraction of the capital investment. If 
this industry is to be built it will be neces- 
sary for us to be able to meet the mar- 
kets of our competitors, wherever they 
are in the United States; and to do that 
we must absorb freight. We must be 
free to sell at delivered prices. 

Members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission have assured me, just as the 
Senator from Louisiana himself stated 
was his belief, that nothing in the exist- 
ing law condemns freight absorption 
per se, when it is not a part of a con- 
spiracy, expressed or implied. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to answer his state- 
ment? He asked me to yield so that he 
might ask me a question. I shall be 
happy later to listen to his interpretation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I asked the Sen- 
ator to yield to me for a comment or two. 
I knew that it was not in accordance with 
the strict rule of the Senate, but I knew 
that the Senator was in no danger of los- 
ing the floor, so I undertook to make a 
few observations. 

Mr. LONG. I shall be happy to re- 
main and listen to the Senator’s inter- 
pretation of this subject. I should like 
briefly to answer the points he has in 
mind. 

In the first place, there is no doubt in 
my mind that the senior Senator from 
Wyoming is in all sincerity proposing 
what he believes to be good legislation. 
In my opinion, if there were only two 
Senators in the Senate, the senior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming and the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, there would be no 
doubt that we could arrive at a statute 
upon which the two of us could agree. 
Unfortunately, there are many other 
Senators in the. United States Senate 

Mr. MYERS. Unfortunately? [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. LONG. For the purpose of this 
bill alone. 

Mr. OMAHONET. Now I understand 
why the Senator has reached the con- 
clusion which he has expressed on the 
floor of the Senate. 
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Mr. LONG. In regard to section 3, it 
applies to a discrimination which is ar- 
rived at for the specific purpose of de- 
stroying or eliminating competition. I 
should judge that would be a very diffi- 
cult section to administer, because we 
must look to the purpose in a man’s mind. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. I understand that 
it has been used, and very effectively. 

Mr. LONG. Iam of the opinion—and 
I believe I am supported in my opinion 
by the Representative from Texas [Mr. 
PATMAN], who was the sponsor of the 
Robinson-Patman Act—that this legisla- 
tion would have the effect of absolutely 
nullifying many of the prohibitions 
against discrimination. Let me quote 
from the House committee report—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. May I tell the 
Senator why I do not think so? 

Mr. LONG. Let me complete this 
point. I quote from the report of the 
House Judiciary Committee. I shall 
read only a small excerpt. This state- 
ment was made at the time the Kefauver 
amendment was stricken from the bill. 
This is the House Judiciary Committee 
speaking: 

The bill as thus amended makes the meet- 
ing of competition in good faith a full de- 
fense to a charge of price discrimination. 


That is what the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee thought of this bill when it rec- 
ommended that the Kefauver amend- 
ment be eliminated. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, LONG. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, there is 
not a single Republican on the floor. It 
might be a good time, by unanimous con- 
sent, to abolish the Republican Party. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
rise to point out to the Senator from Illi- 
nois that we are all in the hands of a 
good Republican from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], who is now presiding over the 
Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I was talking about the 
Republicans on the floor of the Senate. 
I appreciate the fact that we have a 
stalwart in the chair. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Let me say to the 
Senator that the sentence which he has 
just read, when taken out of its context, 
is, of course, such as to lead to the inter- 
pretation for which he is contending. 

Mr. LONG. I suggest to the Senator 
that he try to find anything in the con- 
text which is contrary to what I have 
read. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I know that the 
Senator has not taken anything away 
from the statement, but this is a part 
of the report on this particular bill, so 
it must be interpreted within the struc- 
ture of the bill itself. 

I submit that what the author of that 
report meant to say was that freight 
absorption and delivered prices, as dealt 
with in sections 1, 2, and 3 of the bill, 
with the Kefauver amendment, reestab- 
lished that good-faith defense. I agree 
that that probably would have been the 
effect of the Kefauver amendment. 
That is the reason why I accepted the 
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Kefauver amendment, and believed that 
the Kefauver amendment, or words to 
that general effect, should be retained. 
But my point now is that that language 
is not to be read as indicating that this 
bill abolishes the Robinson-Patman Act. 
It does not. It merely says that, in the 
first place, delivered prices and freight 
absorption shall not be illegal, and shall 
not be considered unfair practices under 
section 5 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act; and that, with respect to the 
Clayton Act, within the terms of sections 
2a and 2b, they shall not be in violation 
of the law when practiced in good faith. 

If I could have my way and have sec- 
tion 3 taken out of the bill, and if the 
bill consisted of sections 1 and 2, and 
the section on definitions, I think we 
would have legislation dealing with the 
fundamental need of industry at this 
time, which is a clarification of the situ- 
ation so that businessmen who are act- 
ing in good faith, businessmen who want 
to comply with the law, and businessmen 
who want to compete, will not be torn 
asunder in their judgments and pre- 
vented from investing capital in build- 
ing up new competitive industry in the 
United States by the diverse opinions 
which have come from the highest 
authority — attorneys of the Federal 
Trade Commission saying directly oppo- 
site things, the Supreme Court of the 
United States dividing 4 to 4. When 
that happens, does it not clearly follow 
that the businessman who is acting in 
good faith is not asking too much of 
Congress when he turns to us and says, 
“Please clarify this so that I may act”? 

Mr. LONG. As I have told the Senator 
from Wyoming on previous occasions, if 
all we wanted to do was merely to clarify 
the law, I would be heartily in accord and 
ready to go along. But unfortunately, 
every time I study this bill, I find some 
very able attorneys who believe, with 
me, that in section 1 and in section 2, 
when we eliminate the amendments 
which it is proposed to strike out, and in 
section 3 we are going to permit prac- 
tices which will mean the elimination of 
competition and the destruction of many 


` small-business people. 


So far as the trona industry in Wyo- 
ming is concerned, there is no doubt that 
those engaged in that industry can ab- 
sorb freight half way around the world 
if they wish to do so. But if we arrive 
at the conclusion that that company can 
absorb freight in such a way that it and 
its competitors will arrive at an identical 
price at every point, I think that prac- 
tice should be outlawed. 

Mr. President, those monopolies have 
been working a long time to escape the 
enforcement of these laws, and we must 
work hard to break up this practice. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAHAM in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Wyoming referred to the 4-to-4 decision 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Is it not a fact that that decision 
was in the Rigid Steel Conduit case, 
which was decided last spring? 
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Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And is it not a 
further fact that in the Cement Institute 
case the Supreme Court divided 5 to 3? 
So there was not a completely equal 
division. { 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, if I 
may interrupt, let me point out that in 
that case the Supreme Court divided 5 
to 1, with two Justices abstaining and 
one dissenting. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is even better. 

So it was after the decision in the 
Cement Institute case that the propa- 
ganda began to the effect that the law 
should be changed and that there should 
be new legislation. So the propaganda 
arose following the Cement Institute 
case, did it not? 

Mr. LONG. I agree. 

Mr. President, all attorneys seem to 
agree about the meaning of the statute, 
and their interpretation of it is the same 
as mine and the same as the one reached 
by the Senator from Wyoming. When 
I discussed it with the attorneys in the 
antitrust section of the Department of 
Justice, they agreed with my interpre- 
tation, too. So where all this alleged 
confusion can arise, I do not understand. 

We must realize that the Steel Trust 
and the Cement Trust have been hard at 
work to convince someone else, someone 
who was a legitimate competitor, that 
the law should be opened up wide enough 
to clarify it so as to make them feel 
safe if they continued their former prac- 
tices. 

Mr. President, if we do not clarify 
the law so as to permit the continuation 
of monopolistic practice which has been 
so prevalent, it will be the biggest dis- 
appointment the Stcel Trust and the Ce- 
ment Trust ever have had in their exist- 
ence. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, LONG. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. Speaking of the Cement 
Trust, let ms point out that at Laramie, 
Wyo., during the war a cement company 
was organized, and a plant was con- 
structed with an outlay of over $2,500,000. 
Under the recent decision, the trade area - 
for that plant is limited to a little over 
100 miles, an area in which there is no 
demand for the product of that plant. 
So if the present law and decisions stand, 
and if the situation is not correeted by 
new legislation, the only large cement in- 
dustry we have in Wyoming will have to 
go out of business, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I wish the 
Senator from Wyoming could have been 
here to hear every word of my speech, 
because if he had, I might have con- 
vinced him. But I say to him that I 
believe someone has been giving him and 
other persons considerable misinforma- 
tion in regard to what I propose. 

The Supreme Court’s declaration is 
that it is all right to absorb freight if 
there is competition, but not if there is 
no competition. In other words, we in 
Louisiana will be tickled to death to have 
freight absorption if we are given a little 
benefit from competition, real competi- 
tion, competition in prices. But no one 
seems to know anything about absorbing 
a and also giving a competitive 
price. 
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Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The farm machinery 
manufacturers, the manufacturers of 
road machinery, the manufacturers of 
refrigerators, and many other manufac- 
turers whom I could mention, are very 
much concerned with the same question 
with which the fertilizer manufacturers 
are confronted. I think there is an ab- 
solute need for clarification of the entire 
question by means of legislation. I said 
definitely, at the time when the Senate 
acted on the question the first time, that 
they had arrived at a very happy and 
sound decision on the entire question. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have here 
a Law Review article which is very clear. 
I do not believe any attorney who reads 
that article could fail to have a rather 
clear understanding of what the statutes 
mean, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court. I believe that anyone who would 
read the book by Dr. Machlup would have 
a clear understanding of what the law 
is. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
the issue here is, Are we going to “clarify” 
the law in such a way as to allow the 
basing-point system to slip through it, 
or are we going to outlaw the basing- 
point system, in order to gain the bene- 
fits of competitive American enterprise? 

The Steel Trust and the Cement Trust 
are praying from day to day that they 
will succeed in obtaining the passage of 
a law which will “let them in.” But so 
far as the individual business people are 
concerned, I have yet to find one legit- 
imate independent businessman who 
has asked me to vote for Senate bill 1008. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will pardon me for a mo- 
ment, I should like to refer to the TNEC 
report from which the Senator has 
quoted. The Senator from Louisiana 
was kind enough to refer to the recom- 
mendation of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee with respect to the 
outlawing of the basing-point system. 
It was significant, by reason of the fact 
that I was chairman of the TNEC and 
I agreed to that recommendation. 

The Senator from Louisiana appar- 
ently was under the impression that the 
recommendation was such that I met 
mysélf coming back when I presented 
this bill. Mr. President, I do not inter- 
pret it in that fashion at all. 

Has the Senator read the specific lan- 
guage which I wrote into that report, 
namely, that it would be necessary, in 
any legislation to outlaw the basing- 
point system per se, to prescribe a period 
of time during which industry might re- 
adjust itself to the change? The Sen- 
ator will recall that language, I am sure. 
It was written there because I realized, 
and the TNEC realized, that if an order 
or directive or decision of the Court were 
rendered which compelled an immediate 
change, it would have an adverse effect 
upon our economy. 

The point here is that in the interpre- 
tations of the law which were handed 
down by Mr. Wooden, when he said that 
the only safe practice for an industry 
to pursue now was to adopt the mill net 
as a pricing system, that was a declara- 
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tion that the system must be changed 
overnight. I submit, Mr. President, that 
the bill does not change the system at 
all. It leaves it still for Congress to en- 
act any legislation it pleases. 

With respect to the basing-point sys- 
tem itself, as has been said here today, 
it is an utter and complete misnomer to 
refer to this bill as a basing-point bill. 
It is not. It is a bill designed to say in 
simple language—and I think it does say 
in simple language—that the independ- 
ent adoption of absorption of freight, or 
the independent adoption of delivered 
prices, when not a part of a monopolistic 
scheme is not in violation of law. The 
Kefauver amendment made that, I 
thought, particularly clear with respect 
to sections 2 and 3, and that was the 
reason I accepted it upon the floor and 
gladly, in order to take it to conference. 

I hope that when the bill goes to con- 
ference it will come out with the 
Kefauver amendment, or with language 
which does substantially the same thing, 
because the purpose was to attain two 
objectives; first, to make it clear to men 
of good will that what the Senator from 
Louisiana says and what I say and what 
members of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion have said, that the independent ab- 
sorption of freight, the independent ab- 
sorption of a delivered pricing system, is 
not a violation of law; and secondly, that 
it will make it clear to the monopolists 
that in so declaring, we are not opening 
the door to monopolistic practices, and 
we intend to make certain that the anti- 


monopoly laws shall be enforced against- 


every conspiracy, express or implied, to 
exploit the people of the United States. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. If I still have the floor, I 
will answer the Senator’s statement, be- 
fore I yield. I would say that in my 
opinion the bill legalizes the basing-point 
system, unless a conspiracy is proved. I 
see nothing in the bill any different 
from the Sherman Antitrust Act, that 
would create a presumption that even 
identical bids mean that the bidders are 
in a conspiracy. 
should like to find it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I believe the Sena- 
tor has stated he has not received any 
requests from the so-called small-busi- 
ness men of his State, and I am not 
certain whether he made any reference 
to—— 

Mr. LONG. I have not received any 
requests from any small-business men 
who are vitally interested in this bill. 
I have received communications only 
from cement companies, from the paper 
companies, the paper mills in my re- 
gion, and also from certain labor or- 
ganizations, who have been prompted 
by the paper companies to write me on 
behalf of labor, telling me of their fear 
that the paper mill is going to move out. 
All I can say is, if they are going to leave 
all that wonderful timberland in that 
area, I should like to let some of my 
friends know it, so they can have a 
chance to buy some of it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
recognize the following-named unions in 
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his State, who either wrote letters or 
sent telegrams, or appeared in person 
before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce? 

Foreman’s Local Wire Mill, 515, Bas- 
trop, La. 

International Association of Machin- 
ists, Webster Local Lodge 1036, Spring- 
hill, La. $ 

International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers, Local 1390, Springhill, La. 

Mr. LONG. They are all from Spring- 
hill and Bastrop. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I continue: 

International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, Local 382, Bastrop, La. 

International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, Local 398, Springhill, La. 

International Brotherhood Pulp, Sul- 
phite, and Paper Mill Workers’ Union, 
Local 437, Springhill, La. 

Local Union 610, Springhill, La. 

Pelican Local 408, Bastrop, La. 

Mr. LONG. I can explain that very 
easily. I am certainly glad the Senator 
raised that question. Reference is made 
to Bastrop and Springhill, La., where the 
International Paper Co. has two of its 
greatest and most profitable mills. Ihad 
to write those people, because they wrote 
me. I say no small-business man has 
written me about this. Those are labor 
organizations. They represent men who 
work for the paper companies, men who 
fear the paper companies will leave Lou- 
isiana if this bill is not passed legalizing 
the basing-point system. 

I know about the paper company, for 
I attended its centennial celebration last 
fall. Those mills are the most profitable 
in the world. I do not think the paper 
companies are going to move away from 
the most profitable mills in the world. 
Personally, I am willing to call their 
bluff. : 

In my State there is a severance tax, 
which is not required in other States. 
When we levied the tax, certain oil com- 
panies said they would pull up their tub- 
ing and piping and leave Louisiana. 
They did not leave. But I wish to compli- 
ment the paper company on being able to 
get the laboring people to write. They 
have such wonderful relations with their 
unions that they can get the unions to 
stooge for them, get them to write to me, 
left and right, send an absolute deluge òf 
telegrams, in which the labor unions 
plead for us to save and preserve the 
monopolistic pricing system under which 
American consumers are being robbed 
every day. The same people are located 
at Bastrop and Springhill, where there 
are two enormously profitable paper 
mills. I am proud to have them in my 
State. I wish we had more like them. 
But, so far as the effect of the law is 
concerned, the complaint is not a legiti- 
mate one. The letter-writing campaign 
has been promoted by the very same 
people, and I believe we could actually 
find that some of those who have written 
these letters to me and to other Senators 
would be willing to concede that the let- 
ters were written at the instigation of the 
International Paper Co. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a further 
question. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
feel that, if those two paper mills in those 
towns were denied the right to absorb 
freight, they would be able to compete 
in the markets of New England, the Chi- 
cago market, and elsewhere, with mills 
located in those areas? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. As a matter 
of fact, I should be glad to give the Sen- 
ator a very interesting example of what 
happens there, with respect to these mills. 
I am not sure they are doing it now, but 
it has been a practice in the country for 
many years, although I could not say 
these particular mills follow the prac- 
tice. The manufacturers of paper can 
take their raw paper and make card- 
board out of it. They must pay for a long 
haul in order to get their products to 
market. They say to a man, “If you 
locate in New York or around St. Louis, 
we will absorb the freight. The man in 
St. Louis or in New York will pay the 
same price and sell for the same price 
that you could if you were right across 
from our plant entrance.” So, what do 
they do? They take this semiprocessed 
material, ship it north, and absorb the 
freight. That makes our State a very 
poor location for a processor of the crude 
paper manufactured by the company. 
Absorbing the freight to points north, 
gives northern processors the advantage. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I believe the Senator from 
Louisiana said he had not heard from 
any small-business men. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. LONG. Not in favor of the bill. 

Mr. THYE. I want to say to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana I have heard from 
the manufacturers in my State and in 
adjoining States. I have heard from 
manufacturers of culverts in my State 
and adjoining States. I have heard from 
the manufacturers of implements. I 
have heard from the manufacturers of 
fertilizer. I have heard from numerous 
other small-business men in my State, 
who say, “Unless the question is clarified, 
we are going to have nothing but a 
chaotic reshuffling of businessmen in the 
United States.” And it will be chaotic, 
too. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator would like 

to read a courageous statement by a 
labor representative, I suggest he look 
into the Senate hearings on this bill, 
where a representative of the steel 
workers says the men are being told the 
industries will be moved all over the 
world. For example, a representative of 
the CIO steel workers came before the 
committee, in favor of the bill, and when 
he was asked, “Why is it that a lot of 
these little steel producers are in favor 
of this bill?” He said they were under 
pressure to do that. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is the Senator re- 
ferring to Brubaker? 

Mr. LONG. That was Brubaker's 
statement. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If the Senator 
wanted to tell the whole story, I am 
sure 

Mr. LONG. I certainly would like the 
Senator to assist me. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator would 
say that when Brubaker finished his 
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statement, in answer to a question from 
me as to whether he was in favor of 
permitting the selle: to absorb freight, 
equalize freight, or to pay all the freight, 
his answer was, “Yes; of course.” He 
was in favor of it. 

That is all in the world we are trying 
to do by means of this bill. That is all 
anybody has had any intention of doing. 

If there is anything written into the 
bill other than that, it should be taken 
out. The author of the bill is a great 
lawyer. He should know what he is do- 
ing. I defy anyone to prove that anyone 
connected with the legislation has not 
had the most honest motive, and that 
was to clarify the law so that the big- 
business man and the little-business man 
could know whether they could or could 
not absorb freight. That is the whole 
problem, Mr. Brubaker, in direct answer 
to my question, said he was in favor of 
permitting every seller to absorb and 
equalize freight. 

Mr. LONG. I would not question Mr. 
Brubaker’s statement. I do not want to 
put words into his mouth, but I would 
personally interpret them to mean that 
he interprets the law just as I do, and 
that is that one can do just as much ab- 
sorption as he wants to, so long as it is 
not done in such a manner that it 
amounts to price fixing. 

The International Paper Co. is one of 
the giant beneficiaries of the monopo- 
listic basing-point system, and it is wild 
to get the bill passed. It will not rec- 
ommend it to me, because it might arouse 
my suspicion. So they will get every 
labor union in the State to contact. me. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. When this bill 
was before the Senate, the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] took an ac- 
tive part, and he finally accepted an 
amendment offered br the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. I assumed 
that those two Senators, who had given 
much more time, thought, and study to 
the subject than I had, had a bill which 
would fully protect from any violations 
of the antitrust laws. 

Will the Senator tell us, if he knows, 
the present position of the Senator from 
Wyoming, as to whether we should adopt 
the House amendments and not send 
the bill to conference, or whether he 
would prefer to send the bill to con- 
ference? 

Mr. LONG. I was working with the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O'Ma- 
HONEY] and I thought there was a fairly 
good prospect that we could work out 
something on which he and I could agree. 
I did not know whether any other Sena- 
tors would agree, but just about that 
time, prior to sending the bill to con- 
ference, without any notice, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada [Mr, 
McCarran] had the bill sent to con- 
ference. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Will the Senator 
give me a direct answer to my ques- 
tion as to the present attitude of the 
Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. LONG. I suppose the Senator 
from Wyoming would like to see the bill 
go to conference; I do not know. I should 
like to see a vote taken on the floor of 
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the Senate. There has never been a 
yea-and-nay vote on the bill, which I 
consider a violation of the party pledge. 
We amended the bill, and I had to make 
a special speech to let it be known that 
I had not voted for the bill. I hope that 
this time we may have a yea-and-nay 
vote on it. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield the floor. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, first, I 
should like to compliment the very able 
Senator from Louisiana on his magnifi- 
cent presentation of the subject. I as- 
sure the Senator that I share his views 
with regard to monopoly, and I share his 
view that the antitrust laws certainly 
should be strengthened and not weak- 
ened. However, I disagree with him in 
his particular view on this proposed leg- 
islation and what the results will be. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Ishould like to make one 
observation. I hope the Senator will 
permit questions only, instead of per- 
mitting Senators to make speeches in his 
time. There have been 4 hours of de- 
bate, and one Senator has held the floor 
all that time and has been kind enough 
to yield to other Senators who have made 
long speeches in his time. 

Mr. MYERS. I shall certainly try to 
abide by the admonition of the majority 
leader. Unfortunately, I must leave for 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the scene of much of 
this controversy, late this afternoon, in 
order to attend the aunual State con- 
vention of the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania, and therefore I 
may not be present if there is a yea-and- 
nay vote late this afternoon or tomorrow, 
as has been suggested by the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. But in order that 
my position may be made clear, I think 
I should take a little time to present my 
views on this proposed legislation. 

Mr. President, the issue before the 
Senate is whether or not Senate bill 1008, 
the so-called basing-point bill, is to be 
accepted by the Senate in the amended 
version which passed the House, or 
whether the bill is to go to conference 
where differences in the Senate and 
House versions can be resolved and a 
compromise reached. 

I think it might be appropriate at this 
time to give a very brief résumé of what 
has happened on this legislation up to 
now. The need for clarificatfon of the 
antitrust laws was strongly indicated 
more than a year ago in the opinions of 
members of the Supreme Court in the 
Cement Institute case where a group of 
cement manufacturers were held guilty 
of antitrust violations for systematic 
use of freight-absorption practices for 
the purpose of establishing identical de- 
livered prices under an agreement which 
was held to be clearly collusive—held 
to be a conspiracy in restraint of trade. 

The issue in that case was not 
whether the independent use of de- 
livered pricing including freight absorp- 
tion was or was not illegal. The issue 
was collusion. The issue was conspiracy. 
The issue was identical pricing resulting 
from such collusion and conspiracy. De- 
livered pricing and freight absorption 
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entered into the case only insofar as they 
were instruments in effectuating an 
identical price conspiracy. 

That was the issue in the case, the 
whole issuc. However, in handing down 
its opinion in the case, the court made 
several broad statements under the 
heading of dicta, casting a cloud over 
the probable legality of delivered pricing 
involving freight absorption. 

Immediately after this decision came 
down a wave of concern swept over much 
of the business world, the manufacturing 
world, as to the direction in which the 
Court might be heading on this issue. 
Speculative interpretations ranged so far 
beyond the Court’s decision as to imply 
that the Court would eventually find to 
be illegal any and all instances of freight 
absorption involved in delivered prices— 
in other words—mandatory f. o. b. miil 
net pricing. Much of the steel industry, 
which up to then had been absorbing 
freight, changed over to a straight f. o. b. 
pricing system. 

It was a good time for the steel indus- 
try, from the standpoint of its own 
profits, to adopt such a policy whether 
the policy was in fact one which would 
be required by the force of law in sub- 
sequent Supreme Court decisions. Steel 
was still scarce, and there was a terrific 
seller’s market. By converting to mill 
net pricing, the freight costs, which steel 
had been absorbing out of profits, were 
passed on in full to the consumer, and 
the profit per unit of steel rose accord- 
ingly. 

The Senate took cognizance of the 
situation, of the confusion engendered 
by various interpretations of the 
Supreme Court attitude, by establishing 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to 
investigate the whole problem. Hear- 
ings were held during a great portion of 
last year. It is interesting to note that 
most of the witnesses who appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee directed their 
testimony largely to the point that 
mandatory f. o. b. pricing or prohibitions 
against any and all freight absorptions 
would lead to a great geographic up- 
heaval and to serious harm to innumer- 
able individual firms. 

In the meantime, the Seventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals handed down a decision 
in the Rigid Steel Conduit case which 
held, among other things, that a number 
of firms, not parties to a conspiracy as 
such, were guilty, however, of anti- 
trust-law violations for having absorbed 
freight in order to match the delivered 
prices of competitors in various market 
areas. The circuit court held that in 
matching the competitors’ prices, which 
were allegedly fixed through collusive 
agreement, the firms not parties to the 
agreement itself were participating in a 
general plan to restrain trade. I might 
say, in passing, that the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice had 
indicated last year that it did not believe 
any new legislation was necessary, at 
least until such time as the Supreme 
Court should pass upon the Steel Conduit 
case. 

When this circuit court decision came 
down, the drive for clarification of the 
antitrust laws on this matter of freight 
absorption reached a new pitch, and new 
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hearings were conducted by the Senate 
subcommittee early this year. 

It was at that point that I introduced 
S. 1008 as a moratorium against any 
antitrust prosecutions for good faith, in- 
dependent, noncollusive freight absorp- 
tion practices. The purpose behind that 
moratorium bill was twofold: To reas- 
sure businesses built on a delivered pric- 
ing foundation involving freight absorp- 
tion that if their pricing methods were 
in fact independent and noncollusive 
they had no fear of antitrust prosecu- 
tions therefrom during the operation of 
the moratorium; at the same time giy- 
ing the Congress a specified period—I 
suggested 2 years—in which to make a 
thoroughgoing review of our patchwork 
of antitrust laws for the purpose of de- 
termining where they overlapped and 
where they stood in conflict, 

S. 1008 was introduced after it had be- 
come obvious to me and to many others 
interested in this issue that permanent 
legislation seeking to deal with the spe- 
cific problem of freight absorption ap- 
peared impossible of enactment in this 
session. It appeared obvious at that 
time, I might note, that no suitable lan- 
guage was available which was satisfac- 
tory both in clarifying the freight absorp- 
tion issue and also in protecting the anti- 
trust laws against dangerous weakening. 

S. 1008 was introduced, not because 
permanent legislation was not desirable, 
but because there seemed to be no way of 
resolving the conflicts over the language 
of such legislation. 

I felt, and many Senators agreed with 
me—and the Department of Justice be- 
lieved, too—that the Supreme Court 
would dispose of many of our questions 
in connection with this matter in re- 
viewing the seventh circuit court de- 
cision in the Rigid Steel case. 

The moratorium, as much as anything 
else, was designed to allow the court to 
hand down that decision without leav- 
ing a vacuum on the matter of freight 
absorption in the interim period. S. 1008, 
which had first been approved by the 
Commerce Committee, was subsequently 
reported favorably by the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, just about an hour or 
so before the Supreme Court announced 
its vote in the Rigid Steel case. That 
vote, it will be recalled, was an even split 
of 4 to 4, with Justice Jackson not par- 
ticipating. As a result of the High 
Court's failure to decide the issue, the 
circuit court decision became control- 
ling. 

I have no intention today of review- 
ing the complexities of the various de- 
cisions and opinions bearing on this 
issue and on side issues injected into the 
matter by decisions of the seventh cir- 
cuit in the Standard Oil of Indiana case 
and of the first circuit in the Tag Manu- 
facturers case. All I need say, I think, 
is that there is now, as of this moment, 
complete and utter indecision and con- 
flict among the courts as to the legality 
of independent actions among firms in 
competing among themselves in distant 
markets, pricewise, through the use of 
delivered pricing involving freight ab- 
sorption, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. MYERS. Certainly. 
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Mr. LONG. According to what I 
quoted from the Loyola Law Review, as 
well as the official declaration of the 
Federal Trade Commission, it is my un- 
derstanding that as yet not one business- 
man has been prosecuted who was inde- 
pendently, and in the absence of collu- 
sion, absorbing freight; that all prosecu- 
tions occurred in instances in which there 
actually was collusion, but that it was 
necessary to prove some of that collu- 
sion by the effect of what was being done 
rather than by actually finding a monop- 
olistic agreement signed by the parties. 
Does the Senator know of any independ- 
ent person who has ever been prosecuted 
before the Federal courts, or before the 
Federal Trade Commission, when he was 
actually independently, and in good 
faith, absorbing freight? 

Mr. MYERS. Of course not—as yet. 

Mr. LONG. Then what is the Senator 
worried about? 

Mr. MYERS. We have to worry about 
the future. Of course there have been 
no such prosecutions. But in the Sev- 
enth Circuit Court case itself, the Steel 
Conduit case, I repeat, the court held 
that in matching commodity prices which 
were fixed through collusive agreement 
the firms, though not parties to the 
agreement itself, were participating in a 
general plan of restraining trade. So 
the language of all these decisions, I 
think everyone must admit, is confusing. 

I may say that I have a great respect 
for the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. They have been severe- 
ly criticized by many foes of antitrust 
laws, and many advocates of monopoly 
throughout the country, for their prose- 
cutions, and for their attempt to give 
effect to the antitrust laws. I think the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice deserves high praise. Yet the 
Antitrust Division has said there is need 
for some clarification, and they have no 
objection to this bill. They have not 
come before the committees and objected 
to the proposed legislation. In every in- 
stance of legislation which is termed an 
attempt to break down the antitrust laws 
we have found the Department of Justice 
before the congressional committees pro- 
testing, and objecting to such legisla- 
tion. They have not done that in this 
case. 

There has been discussion of lawyers. 
I have great respect and regard for the 
lawyers of the Department of Justice, 
and I am willing to take their word that 
the proposed legislation in nowise breaks 
down the antitrust laws or weakens 
them, or gives any great hope to the 
monopolistic interests of America, as the 
junior -Senator from Louisiana thinks 
the legislation does, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MYERS. Certainly. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator agree 
with that phase of the committee report 
of the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary in which it was stated that they 
proposed to make the defense of meeting 
competition in good faith a complete de- 
fense to a charge of discrimination 
that would lessen, reduce, or destroy 
competition? 
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Mr. MYERS. If the Senator will hear 
me out, he will know that I have no objec- 
tion to the Kefauver amendment and no 
objection to the Carroll amendment, but 
I think the bill should go to conference, 
and should be worked out there. I am 
not in disagreement with the Senator in 
that respect. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator know 
that the leading attorney for the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice went before the House Committee 
on the Judiciary and actually recom- 
mended that the Kefauver amendment 
be stricken from the bill, which that 
committee used as a basis for recom- 
mending striking the amendment? And 
does the Senator know that the House 
would not hear to that on the floor of 
the House? In the light of those facts, 
they felt that to strike that amendment 
and refuse to accept the Carroll amend- 
ment would mean discrimination which 
would destroy a great deal of small 
business. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a high regard for 
Mr. Bergson; I think he is a high-class 
public servant, and has been a “trust 
buster.” I am not familiar with the 
testimony before the House committee. 
But I am not arguing against the Ke- 
fauver amendment or the Carroll 
amendment, as the Senator will find if 
he will hear me out. But I believe the 
bill should go to conference, because 
there are such deep cleavages on both 
sides. I do not think the conferees will 
seek to take advantage of those who are 
propounding the theory of the Senator 
from Louisiana or the Senator from 
Tennessee. I have confidence in the 
conferees who will be appointed, and I 
am sure they will bring back a bill which 
may very well clarify all these matters 
which disturb some of us so much. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MYERS. Certainly. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. As I understand 
the Senator, he does not feel then that 
section 1 of the bill would do away with 
the use of economic evidence as proof 
of violation of antitrust laws? 

Mr. MYERS. No. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is, the Sena- 
tor feels that evidence that companies 
are quoting the same prices down to the 
fraction of a cent, or that they put out 
rate books to cover their operations, or 
other evidence which is necessary in 
order to prove a case of this kind, would 
still be the basis for proof of violation of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act? 

Mr. MYERS. Certainly. I think the 
Court was absolutely correct in the Ce- 
ment case. There is no doubt there was 
collusion in that case. 

Mr. KEFAUVER., I take it the Sena- 
tor also feels that oppressive actions, or 
monopolistic actions, or actions in re- 
straint of trade, or actions of “price 
leader” type that would set the pattern 
for others to follow, and which others 
would follow, and other price-restraining 
practices are also to be included in the 
PEHO carried in section 1 of the 
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Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I do not 
know that I fully understand the Sena- 
tor's question. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield so I may attempt 
to make an answer to it? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will say to the 
Senator from Tennessee that in my opin- 
ion the proviso in section 1 would cer- 
tainly maintain the situation as it ex- 
ists at this moment with respect to any 
sort of a combination or agreement or 
understanding which would be in re- 
straint of trade or to fix prices. I think 
it is in error to imagine that in order to 
prove an agreement it is mecessary to 
prove a written agreement. Agree- 
ments from time immemorial have been 
oral as well as written, and if there be 
an oral agreement to violate the anti- 
trust laws, to restrain trade, to fix prices, 
to engage upon any oppressive practice, 
any evidence to show that such a con- 
spiracy or combination existed, even 
though there was not a line of writing, 
would be perfectly acceptable. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
observation of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. I take it the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania agrees that in 
respect to restraints of trade or monop- 
olistic practices there very seldom is any- 
thing in writing; that such practices are 
always worked out orally or by following 
a common pattern. 

Mr. MYERS. That is very true. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. And there is no in- 
tention in section 1 to prohibit the mak- 
ing out of cases of violation of the anti- 
trust laws on the basis of economic evi- 
dence? Is that correct? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Section 1 provides: 

It shall not be an unfair method of com- 
petition or an unfair or deceptive act or 
practice for a seller, acting independently, to 
quote or sell at delivered prices or to absorb 
freight. 


Then follows a brief proviso: 

Provided, That this shall not make law- 
ful any combination, conspiracy, or collusive 
agreement; or any monopolistic, oppres- 
sive, deceptive, or fraudulent practice, car- 
ried out by or involving the use of delivered 
prices or freight absorption. 


I take it the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania does not want to 
make lawful anything that is now pro- 
hibited by the Robinson-Patman Act or 
the Sherman Antitrust Act or the Clay- 
ton Antitrust Act or the Federal Trade 
Commission Act? 

Mr. MYERS. I certainly share the 
views of the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee in that respect. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. And that this pro- 
hibition against certain actions is wide 
enough to cover any type of activity 
which might be condemned or prohibited 
by the language I have just read? 

Mr, MYERS. Yes, absolutely. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The distinguished 
Senator spoke of the difference between 
the House and the Senate amendments 
on the theory that those differences and 
the cleavage, are so great that the bill 
should be sent to conference. 

Mr. No. The Senator mis- 
interpreted my remarks. I mean the 
cleavage is so great—and I will come to 
that point in a moment—that some are 
of the opinion that unless the House 
amendments are accepted we should 
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have no bill, and others are of the opin- 
ion that unless the bill goes to conference 
and the Carroll amendment or the 
Kefauver amendment are stricken out, 
we would be better off without a bill. I 
am not speaking of the differences be- 
tween the Kefauver and the Carroll 
amendments. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I understood that 
the Senator some time back said he was 
of the opinion that the House amend- 
ments ought to be accepted, and that 
they were satisfactory. 

Mr. MYERS. No, I did not say that. 
I said that I had no particular objection 
to those amendments, but I think in 
order to get legislation during the pres- 
ent session of Congress the bill should be 
sent to conference. Iam coming to that 
in a few moments, and I desire to ad- 
dress myself to this subject for only a 
few minutes more. 

; Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
or. 

Mr. MYERS. It is all right for indi- 
vidual lawyers to have their own indi- 
vidual views as to the necessity or lack 
of necessity for clarifying legislation. It 
is not all right, however, when business 
engaging over long years in certain 
methods of pricing—I refer to indepen- 
dent pricing, independent freight absorp- 
tion—always heretofore regarded as 
legal, cannot have any definite assur- 
ances, that is binding assurances, that 
such practices are in fact legal today. 

Largely because of the initiative—I am 
still continuing on the history of the 
legislation—and enterprise of the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY] 
regarded as the outstanding foe of mo- 
nopoly in the United States Senate, and 
the willingness of other Senators, such 
as the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JoHNsoN], the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. O'Conor], who reported S. 1008 
on behalf of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee—that is the original morato- 
rium bill—the chairman of that commit- 
tee [Mr. McCarran], myself, and several 
others, to sit down together and thrash 
this problem out, we were able to agree 
on substitute permanent type legislative 
language for the moratorium bill. The 
language may not have been the proper 
language; probably other phraseology 
would have been preferable, but the pur- 
pose of the language was clear enough 
to clarify the legality of good faith, in- 
dependent, noncollusive, competitive, 
freight-absorption practices. There is 
and was no intention whatsoever to kill, 
cripple, or weaken the basic structure 
of the Robinson-Patman Act or the 
Sherman or Clayton Acts. The effort 
was to save the essential purposes of 
those historic acts by assuring them suf- 
ficient flexibility in a fluid and expand- 
ing economy. Rigidity, lack of flexibil- 
ity, would do more to kill those laws to 
protect small business and the consumer 
against monopoly than any bill such as 
S. 1008. Our laws must not only be 
drawn to accomplish a desirable pur- 
pose; they must be drawn so that they 
ca operate in a practical and reasonable 
manner. Otherwise, faults here or there 
based on inflexibility and unreasonable 
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devotion to a word or phrase in all of its 
twisting and tortured legal construction, 
inspire and fortify malicious attempts to 
destroy the basic law itself. 

We have no desire and no intention of 
accomplishing any such thing. 

When the amended version of S. 1008, 
representing the O'Mahoney substitute 
was before us for a final vote, amend- 
ments were submitted designed to pre- 
vent the language of this legislation from 
being interpreted as a death blow to the 
basic principles of the Robinson-Patman 
Act having to do with price discrimina- 
tions and monopolistic attacks on the 
ability of small business to compete with 
big business through illegal discounts and 
discrimination. That language was 
agreed to in the Senate after explana- 
tory debate. The bill went to the House. 

The House Judiciary Committee 
struck out this additional language deal- 
ing with the Robinson-Patman Act on 
the grounds that it was unnecessary in 
accomplishing the purpose it sought to 
assure, and, further, that it would lead 
to new confusions and indecision. The 
House refused to accept the committee’s 
recommendations. In addition to in- 
sisting that Robinson-Patman Act guar- 
anties be written into the bill, the House 
adopted new and more far-reaching lan- 
guage on this matter. 

Today we have a determined attempt 
to persuade the Senate to agree com- 
pletely with the language inserted on the 
House floor and to pass the bill in final 
form as it passed the House. 

I oppose that procedure. I oppose it 
because I am convinced that the House 
language, as it presently stands, is not 
sufficiently clear, and carries in it impli- 
cations perhaps not desired by its spon- 
sors but which point to grave and serious 
conflicts. 

I have received from individual busi- 
nessmen in Pennsylvania, from firms 
which are importantly involved in this 
matter of freight absorption, flat state- 
ments that S. 1008, as amended by the 
House, would be worse than no bill at all. 

Contrariwise, I have received from 
numerous small-business men through- 
out the State flat and unyielding asser- 
tions that unless the House version is 
agreed to by the Senate, S. 1008 must be 
killed. 

Both sides, I believe, take extremist 
views. Yet both are based, I am sure, on 
good legal advice. Obviously, good law- 
yers disagree violently on a matter which 
some among us here today seek to per- 
suade us is a clear and simple thing. 

I shall not be present late this after- 
noon or tomorrow when the roll is called. 
As I have said, I must attend the Amer- 
ican Legion State convention in the west- 
ern part of my State. But if I were 
present I would vote to send this bill to 
conference because I have faith in the 
democratic processes of American con- 
stitutional government. I believe that 
by refusing to accept the House lan- 
guage, and by sending the bill to confer- 
ence, the Senate will not be striking a 
blow at small business, killing the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, or inviting monopoly 
to exercise its power over all American 
enterprise. 
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Quite the contrary. I think the con- 
ferees, under the stress of a need for 
agreement and for compromise, will come 
forward with language which they and 
we can be sure accomplishes the purposes 
which all of us seek to accomplish in this 
legislation—to clarify the issue of inde- 
pendent freight absorption for purposes 
of competition in distant markets, while 
at the same time guaranteeing the essen- 
tial protection of the Robinson-Patman 
Act against a back-door assassination. 

Any Senator who maintained that a 
conference committee could not be trust- 
ed to look into this matter carefully, ob- 
jectively, and honestly would be imply- 
ing, I think, that the congressional form 
of government in the United States can- 
not work in the public interest. I am 
sure no Senator believes that either 
House should dictate to the other. I am 
sure that no Member of the Congress 
believes that the action of either House 
must be compelling for no other cause 
than lack of confidence in the system of 
conference resolving our differences. 

Therefore I say, let us send the bill to 
conference, and let the conferees bend 
their energies to the formulation of lan- 
guage which means exactly what all of 
us want it to mean, which carries in it 
no hidden jokers, no undesirable impli- 
cations. Certainly, with the progress 
that has already been made resolving 
the conflicts in this legislation up until 
now, through give and take, and through 
an honest effort to work together in re- 
solving a complex matter, conferees can 
reach such an agreement. 

If the conference report does not sat- 
isfy us, if the conference report can be 
interpreted by businesses engaging in 
freight absorption honestly and legiti- 
mately as a blow at their legitimate 
methods of pricing; if the conference 
agreement on the other hand can be 
interpreted by small business as tearing 
the guts out of the Robinson-Patman Act 
prohibitions against unfair price dis- 
crimination, then both the House and 
the Senate will once again have the op- 
portunity to debate the issue fully and to 
thrash out the merits of the conference 
agreement. The conference report can 
be accepted or rejected. If rejected, the 
conferees can be sent back to work a 
second time. There is protection here 
for all sides in sending the bill to a con- 
ference. There is on the other hand no 
protection by agreement to the House 
version at this time for those who main- 
tain that the unclear language of the 
House bill threatens us with another 
merry-go-round of indecision, chaos, 
and confusion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. LONG. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Chapman Ecton 
Anderson Chavez Ellender 
Baldwin Connally Ferguson 
Brewster Cordon Flanders 
Bridges Donnell Frear 
Butler Fulbright 
Byrd Downey 

Cain Dulles Gillette 
Capehart Eastland Graham 
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Green Lucas Robertson 
Gurney McCarran Russell 
Hayden McCarthy Saltonstall 
Hendrickson McClellan Schoeppel 
Hickenlooper McFarland Smith, Maine 
Hill McGrath Smith, N. J. 
Hoey McKellar Sparkman 
Holland McMahon Stennis 
Humphrey Magnuson Taft 
Hunt Malone Taylor 
Ives Martin ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Jenner Maybank Thomas, Utah 
Johnson, Colo. Miller Thye 
Johnson, Tex. Millikin Tobey 
Johnston, S. C. Morse gs 
Kefauver Mundt Vandenberg 
Kem Murray Watkins 
Kerr Myers 
Kilgore Neely Wiley 
Knowland O'Conor Wiliams 
Langer O'Mahoney Young 
Lodge Pepper 
Long 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield, to permit me to pro- 
pound a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I ask unanimous consent 
that at not later than 2 p. m. tomorrow 
the Senate proceed to vote, without fur- 
ther debate, upon the pending motion to 
reconsider the vote sending Senate bill 
1008, the basing-point bill, to conference. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me inquire 
whether the distinguished majority 
leader has talked to the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] about 
this matter. 

Mr. LUCAS. No, I have not; but we 
have just had a quorum call. Í 

Mr. HILL. I know he is anxious to 
speak on this subject. He is just outside 
the Chamber, with some constituents, I 
understand. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Illinois will withhold the request until 
the junior Senator from Tennessee is 
present. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understood that the 
Senator from Tennessee would probably 
speak for an hour or an hour and a half. 
I believe. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. HILL. Ido not wish to object, Mr. 
President; but I am sure the junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois will be glad to yield at 
any time, so that the request may be re- 
newed, after the junior Senator from 
Tennessee can be consulted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I shall be glad 
to yield at any time. 

Mr. LUCAS. Very well; I withhold the 
request. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the motion of the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana to reconsider the 
vote of the Senate on the motion of the 
Senator from Nevada on the basing-point 
bill, by which the bill was sent to con- 
ference. I wish to say that I think the 
entire Senate and the entire country owe 
a great debt of gratitude to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lonc] for the energetic way in 
which he has addressed himself to this 
issue and for the extraordinarily able 
speech he has made on it today. If this 
motion of Senator Long is approved, as 
I hope it will be, I plan to move then 
that the Senate refuse to agree to the 
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House amendments and refuse to appoint 
conferees. I shall do so because al- 
though I think the so-called Carroll 
amendments do appreciably improve 
Senate bill 1008, nevertheless even with 
the Carroll amendments so much oppor- 
tunity will be afforded for violations of 
the Sherman antitrust law, the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, the Robinson- 
Patman Act, and the Clayton Act, that I 
think we would be better off without any 
bill at all. 

Of course, if my motion were to prevail, 
that would have the effect of killing the 
bill and leaving matters in their present 
form. 

I do not believe either the Congress or 
the people of the United States are com- 
pletely aware of the consequences of this 
proposed legislation. Most of us, I am 
sure, have strong opinions in favor of our 
antitrust laws—the Sherman Act, the 
Clayton Act, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, and the Robinson-Patman Act. 
Yet I am convinced that the passage of 
this proposed legislation would be not 
only a major set-back to small business 
and to our antitrust policies, but also a 
resounding victory for the monopolists 
and the cartels. Why? Because it 
would make legal one of the handiest of 
monopolistic . weapons, a club which 
could be wielded by big business to keep 
their smaller competitors under control 
and to destroy any semblance of price 
competition in many areas. 

The parliamentary history of this bill 
was discussed earlier in the afternoon, 
and I do not propose to go into it in too 
great detail. 

When the Senate was first confronted 
with this issue, it was in the form of the 
original S. 1008, the price practices 
moratorium bill. This bill was vigor- 
ously attacked by the junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and the senior 
Senator from North Dakota[Mr. LANGER]. 
These remarks were directed against the 
original bill, however, and were not com- 
pletely applicable to later developments. 

The distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHoney] then offered his 
substitute which was principally in- 
tended to legalize these pricing prac- 
tices in question so long as there was no 
evidence of collusion. After some dis- 
cussion, primarily with the junior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] and the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], the Kefauver amendments were 
accepted and the bill was passed by a 
voice vote. It passed without the bene- 
fit of either a quorum call or a roll call. 

Mr. President, Iam discussing this now 
because we did not have adequate time on 
June 1 to debate and to comprehend the 
substitute measure proposed by the able 
Senator from Wyoming. I want to make 
it clear that I understand and thoroughly 
appreciate the worthy motives which 
caused our distinguished colleague to 
offer his substitute. I am sure that he 
wanted to prevent outright conspiracies 
of different firms to fix prices through the 
basing-point system and at the same time 
to legitimatize the practice of many com- 
petitive concerns in charging uniform 
prices ia different sections of the coun- 
try and of absorbing differing transpor- 
tation costs in order to do this, 
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PRICING PRACTICES WHERE QUALITY COMPETITION 
EXISTS 

I am convinced—and say this with all 
the emphasis I can command—that the 
Senator from Wyoming was acting in 
good faith in what he was seeking to do. 
What I think he was trying to do was to 
take care of the following situation: 

There are numerous trade-marked 
products which are advertised for sale 
to ultimate consumers and to retailers in 
different parts of the country at the 
same price all over the country. This is 
done even though the goods are shipped 
different distances, have to pay differing 
transportation costs and hence net the 
manufacturers differing amounts at the 
mill. Examples of this are Hershey bars, 
which sell for a nickel or a dime all over 
the country, though made in Pennsyl- 
vania; chewing gums, cigars, soap, cos- 
metics, drugs, shirts, soft drinks, and so 
forth. 

Now, I think it should be realized that 
nearly all of these items are trade- 
marked, and sold with a great deal 
of national advertising. Furthermore, 
these items are subject to intense quality 
competition with rival products, as well 
as price competition, and I do not think 
that competition is appreciably reduced 
because of the practice of having prices 
uniform over the country for that par- 
ticular product, even at different places 
of sale. To have Hershey bars sell for a 
nickel in far-off Seattle as well as in 
nearby Harrisburg does not really inter- 
fere with competition. For the Hershey 
bars compete both in quality and in price 
with other chocolate candies, with gum, 
and with many other candies as well. 
This is true of other trade-marked 
products. 

PRICING PRACTICES IN STANDARD COMMODITIES A 
DIFFERENT STORY 

But, as a matter of fact, the Federal 
Trade Commission has never proceeded 
against such uniform prices of trade- 
marked products, and there is no pros- 
pect that it ever will. The whole furor 
that has been aroused amongst the pro- 
ducers of these trade-marked consumer 
goods has as a matter of fact been arti- 
ficially created by a very different set of 
producers. 

These are groups who have been 
stifling price competition between firms 
in thoroughly standardized commodities 
where there is little or no quality com- 
petition and where competition in price 
is about the only competition that mat- 
ters. These are goods such as steel, ce- 
ment, lead, steel pipe and conduits, corn 
sirup, beet sugar, some forms of lumber, 
and brass, and other things I could add. 
It is among these groups that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has moved to 
protect competition and the ultimate 
consumers. It is these groups who, in 
turn, have stirred up a hornet’s nest, and 
who are fighting behind the skirts of such 
trade-marked products as the Hershey 
bar to legitimatize their own monopo- 
listic pricing policies. If I may commit 
something of an Irish bull, I would say 
that steel and cement are indeed hiding 
behind the skirts of the Hershey bar. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield for a question. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Why are not steel 
and cement entitled to as much protec- 
tion under the law as are Hershey bars? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have tried to say 
Hershey bars are trade-marked; they 
compete with other confections; they do 
not cover the full range of candy prod- 
ucts, and there is competition therefore 
in the whole field of candy and choco- 
late; but in the case of steel, what we 
have is a standardized product where 
quality differences do not exist, where 
the only competition we could have would 
be on the basis of price, and where we 
have, as I think I shall be able to show, 
if the Senator will be good enough to let 
me continue, a combination between all 
the producers of steel to charge identical 
prices within a given locality, not uni- 
form prices all over the country, but 
identical prices within a given locality. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
or DOUGLAS. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator, by his 
own admission, referring I suppose to 
homogeneous items, such as steel and 
cement, has suggested that the only pos- 
sible way they can compete is on price. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. They are all the 
same, therefore they should all sell at the 
same price, should they not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is not 
so naive as he represents himself to be, 
because in a very few moments I am go- 
ing to describe precisely how this identi- 
ty of price in given localities is arrived 
at, and if the Senator will be good 
enough to wait for that point, I think I 
shall satisfy him on that score. The 
Senator is a very deep student of this 
question. I have read the hearings he 
has conducted. He knows how the price 
of steel is fixed in Indianapolis. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Go ahead. The 
Senator has the floor. He seems to know 
everything there is to know about it. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. No, I do not. I cer- 
tainly do not, and I do not pretend to do 


so. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If the Senator 
wants an argument and a fight, I will be 
very happy to give it to him. The Sena- 
tor seems to be inviting it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I only fight in a good 
cause. If the Senator wants to take me 
on while I am defending a good cause, 
I am willing. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Why do we hear com- 
plaints coming from the manufacturers 
of culverts, road machinery, and farm 
implements of all kinds, and refrigera- 
tors, and from the pulp mills which 
process paper of all grades and specifica- 
tions? Why do they all bring forth the 
criticism and the fear that unless there 
is some correction of this entire ques- 
tion there will be nothing but chaotic 
confusion in the minds of businessmen, 
and ultimately there will have to be a 
relocation of business firms all over the 
United States? Ido not believe the Sen- 
ator wants to suggest to us anything 
which will produce a chaotic condition. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think I shall develop 
the reasons, but in general it will be 
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found that a great many business firms 
dread competition. They give verbal 
allegiance to the principle of competi- 
tion, but they dread the practice of com- 
petition, and the basing-point system 
gives them a sort of easy life, something 
behind which they can hide. I shall 
develop that a little later. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. THYE. I do not believe it is com- 
petition they fear. It is the fact that it 
is utterly impossible for a manufacturer 
doing business in one State, having to 
depend on all the other States in the 
Union for his market. I could very 
easily conceive of that if he did not have 
to ship across the continent and seek his 
markets all over the Nation, he would 
not then have a concern with respect to 
the basing-point question. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG. Would not this be a pretty 
obvious explanation? Take those mak- 
ing concrete, for example. Has the Sen- 
ator been told by those people that if 
they were cut off from their supplies 
they would have to go out of business in 
times of cement shortage? Is not that 
a pretty good reason why the little fel- 
low who is getting cement from the ce- 
ment trust would be willing to go to bat, 
and willing to make a request for the 
passage of any kind of bill the Cement 
Trust would like to have? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The small firms tend 
to take their cues on legislative proce- 
dure from the big companies. The big 
firms call the tune pretty well. 

As I was going to say, the principal 
method which these monopolists and 
quasi-monopolists use to strangle price 
competition is the basing-point system— 
and it is this which the O’Mahoney sub- 
stitute, although drawn with the best of 
motives to protect the producers of trade- 
marked products, would inadvertently 
sanctify. 

I am sure that this was no part of the 
intention of the Senator from Wyoming 
but it will be no less surely its effect, as 
I propose to show. In view of the long 
and honorable record of the Senator from 
Wyoming in opposing the spread of mo- 
nopoly in all its forms, I am sure that in 
opposing it I am only doing what be 
would wish me to do. 


WHAT IS THE BASING-POINT SYSTEM? 


Now what is this basing-point system 
which is used as an easy device to sup- 
press price competition? I can best il- 
lustrate it from the well-known practice 
in the steel industry known as “Pitts- 
burgh plus,” and which became cele- 
brated a quarter of a century ago, and 
which first attracted public attention to 
this practice. Here it was the practice 
of the United States Steel Corp. to an- 
nounce a price for steel of so much a ton 
at Pittsburgh and then to charge prices 
at other places equal to the Pittsburgh 
price plus the freight from Pittsburgh to 
the place in question. It did this for 
all steel and steel products regardless of 
where the steel was actually produced. 
The so-called “independent” companies 
in the industry followed suit and took the 
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price of big steel as their own. Thus 
in 1922—and I am using actual prices— 
Big Steel set the price of steel bars in 
Pittsburgh at $38.08 a ton. The freight 
rate from Pittsburgh to Chicago was 
$7.62, and the price in Chicago was, 
therefore, fixed at $45.70, which was 
equal to the Pittsburgh price of $38.08 
plus the Pittsburgh-to-Chicago freight 
rate of $7.62. 

United States Steel has a big steel mill 
in Chicago itself and one in Gary, 30 
miles away, which at that time was prob- 
ably the most modern and efficient in the 
world. There were also several inde- 
pendent mills of high efficiency in and 
around Chicago. All of these, however, 
charged the same price of $45.70 at Chi- 
cago. The Gary mill which was produc- 
ing steel at an appreciably lower cost 
than the Pittsburgh mills of Big Steel 
nevertheless sold its steel to local cus- 
tomers for $7.62 more than the Pitts- 
burgh mills realized. The independents 
did the same. None of the steel mills 
would permit the buyers of steel to take 
delivery at the steel mills on f. o. b., but 
made them accept the steel delivered at 
the buyers’ own doors. In doing so the 
buyers had to pay “phantom freight” 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago. As a mat- 
ter of fact there was very little of the 
Pittsburgh steel which moved to Chicago 
so that freight charges were almost en- 
tirely fictitious and phantom. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. Of course 
the Senator realizes that there is nothing 
in Senate bill 1008, as originally intro- 
duced by the Senator from Wyoming, 
which permits phantom freight. That 
is an integral part of the basing-point 
program and the basing-point system. 
The Senator refers to what this bill per- 
mits as the basing-point system. Of 
course, it is nothing of the kind, because 
in a basing-point system there must al- 
ways be a phantom freight provision. 
That is not in this bill at all. Therefore 
this bill is not a basing-point bill, but is 
a freight-absorption bill, which is a far- 
different thing. I know the Senator has 
made a great study of Pittsburgh-plus. 
I do not know of anyone in business or 
in the Congress who supports the Pitts- 
burgh-plus system. Certainly the bill 
which the Senator from Wyoming in- 
troduced does not attempt to legalize in 
any way that system. I do not know of 
any business in this country that wants 
to return to the old Pittsburgh-plus sys- 
tem of doing business, the old multiple 
basing-point system which was put into 
effect, with all its evils. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam sure that neither 
the Senator from Colorado nor the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming wants to do it, but 
Iam afraid that will be exactly the con- 
sequence of section 1 and section 2 of 
this bill, if the bill becomes law. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Under Senate bill 1008, if 
the Gary mill should set its price at 87 a 
ton higher than the Pittsburgh price, 
and Pittsburgh and Gary absorbed in 
order to meet each other's price, there 
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would be the same effect as phantom 
freight, because they could continue to 
reach the same result as through the 
old Pittsburgh-plus deal. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. They could be prose- 
cuted, could they not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it would be 
very difficult to prosecute them success- 
fully. 

I have always been very kind, on the 
few occasions when the Senator from 
Indiana has spoken, and have not in- 
terrupted his flow of thought. If I may 
have a few minutes to develop the trend 
of my thought, I shall then be very glad 
to yield. 

Further, Chicago steel moved east- 
ward as well as westward and, for ex- 
ample, supplied much of the Fort Wayne, 
Ind., market. Here the Chicago mills 
sold their steel for a price of $44.58 
which was the Pittsburgh base price of 
$38.08 plus the freight rate from Pitts- 
burgh to Fort Wayne of $6.50. This was 
actually $1.12 less than in Chicago, but 
since they paid $4.93 a ton for freight 
from Chicago to Fort Wayne, this meant 
that they were actually netting at their 
own mills only $39.65 a ton on steel sold 
to Fort Wayne customers whereas they 
netted $45.70 or $6.05 more on steel sold 
to Chicago purchasers. 

This was a clear case of price dis- 
crimination against Chicago customers 
in favor of customers located nearer to 
the Pittsburgh basing-point. 

Whenever we find these clear cases of 
price discrimination, they are a pretty 
good indication that it is a monopolistic 
practice, particularly when the differ- 
ences are accounted for by freight rates 
and nothing else. 

Moreover, by keeping prices higher in 
Chicago and points west than they would 
have been under conditions of compe- 
tition, steel fabricators and consumers 
were compelled to pay much higher 
prices than would otherwise have been 
the case and monopoly profits were in- 
creased. 


MULTIPLE BASING POINTS 


In 1924 the Federal Trade Commission 
ordered the steel industry to discontinue 
the Pittsburgh plus system. United 
States Steel in a somewhat patronizing 
attitude agreed to abide by this decision 
insofar as it is practicable. It then pro- 
ceeded to set up multple basing points. 
This was in effect no real change in 
the basing-point system itself, but merely 
diffused the basing points over a wider 
area. Several cities would be chosen as 
basing points, and prices in a given local- 
ity were fixed as the sum of the price 
at the nearest base, plus the freight from 
the basing point to the locality in ques- 
tion. In other words the multiple bas- 
ing-point system was essentially the 
same as the single basing point, only a 
bit more diffused and with some relief 
given to consumers west of Pittsburgh. 

Of course, the differential between the 
Pittsburgh base and the Chicago base 
under the multiple-basing-point system 
was less than it had been originally. In 
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fact, the system of Pittsburgh-plus pric- 
ing was put on a regional basis. While 
some consumers benefited, price compe- 
tition was still suppressed, and the bas- 
ing-point system was the instrument by 
which the system of monopolistic prac- 
tices continued to be fastened upon the 
industry. 
THE CORN PRODUCTS CASES 


Now let me take another more recent 
illustration, namely, that of glucose or 
corn sirup as shown by the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Corn Products 
and Staley cases in 1944. Here the Corn 
Products Refining Co. fixed a price at 
Chicago of $2.09 per 100 pounds of glu- 
cose, and prices elsewhere amounted to 
the Chicago price plus the freight from 
Chicago to the place in question. The 
freight from Chicago to Kansas City was 
49 cents a hundred, and although the 
Corn Products Co. had another plant 
in Kansas City, which was presumably 
as efficient as its Chicago plant, it sold 
its glucose or corn sirup there for $2.49. 
This was, in other words, the total of the 
Chicago price of $2.09 plus the phantom 
freight of 40 cents. 

The freight from Chicago to Spring- 
field, Mo., was also 40 cents, so the 
Kansas City plant also sold its glucose 
there for $2.49. But since it cost 36 
cents in freight to deliver glucose in 
Springfield from Kansas City, this meant 
that the Kansas City plant only netted 
$2.13 per 100 pounds for its glucose at 
the mill, located in the State of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Misscuri 
[Mr. DONNELL] who does me the honor 
to listen to what I am saying. 

Mr, DONNELL, Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator to which Kansas City 
he is referring? There is Kansas City, 
Mo., and there is also Kansas City, Kans. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is the Kansas City 
located in the State of the distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr. DONNELL. Kansas City, Mo.? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. I repeat, the 
freight from Chicago to Kansas City was 
40 cents a hundred, and although the 
Corn Products Co. had another plant in 
Kansas City which was presumably as 
efficient as its Chicago plant, it sold its 
glucose or corn sirup there for 82.49. 
This was, in other words, the total of 
the Chicago price of $2.09 plus the phan- 
tom freight of 40 cents. That is, the 
glucose made in Kansas City was sold in 
Kansas City for $2.49. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. As I remember the 
background of the Corn Products case, 
during that time, when candy makers 
in Kansas City, Mo., were having to pay 
the freight from Chicago for glucose 
which they bought in Kansas City, which 
was made in Kansas City, some candy 
companies moved their plants from 
Kansas City, Mo., to Chicago in order to 
avoid having to pay the freight, although 
the product was never hauled from Chi- 
cago to Kansas City. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct, and 
I should like to point out to the dis- 
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tinguished Senator from Missouri that 
the policy I am advocating would dis- 
tinctly help the State of Missouri, and 
that I am not defending any section in 
taking the position I do take. 

For sales to Denver, where the freight 
rate from Chicago was 66 cents and from 
Kansas City 56 cents, the Kansas City 
plant delivered glucose for $2.75 per hun- 
dredweight—$2.09 plus 66 cents—and 
then after paying 56 cents freight, net- 
ted $2.19 at the mill. This is a further 
illustration of the fact that the basing- 
point system inevitably involves differ- 
ing net prices at the mill depending on 
the localities to which the goods are 
shipped. This practice is a definite in- 
dication of monopoly pricing since dif- 
ferences in net price were completely 
explained by the delivered-price system 
and by nothing else. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Would the Senator say that 
every price can be explained by the fac- 
tor of either freight absorption or phan- 
tom freight? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think under the 
basing-point system that is true. Base 
prices plus freight explain delivered 
prices at each and every destination. 

Mr. HILL. It has been suggested on 
the floor of the Senate several times, 
by Senators who are absolutely as sincere 
as they can be, that the bill we are dis- 
cussing has nothing to do with the bas- 
ing-price system. The truth is that what 
the bill does is to deal with the two fac- 
tors which go into the basing-price sys- 
tem. Is not that true? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It legitimitizes the 
delivered prices, and the delivered price 
is made up of the base price, plus the 
freight rate from the basing point to the 
point where the goods are being sold 
and where the prices are quoted. 

It is interesting that in the cases of 
the industries which I have investigated 
every price is explained by those two 
factors, and in some industries, as I shall 
show, where there are extras, variations 
of the product, there is a third factor, 
namely, the difference for the extra. 
That can be explained by the Book of 
Extras which each industry attempts to 
produce and which each plant attempts 
to have. 

Mr. HILL. Will not the Senator ex- 
plain what he means by “extras”? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is where there is 
a variation from the main product, 

Mr. HILL. The Senator means, per- 
haps, some byproduct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; not necessarily. 
For instance, steel bars could be the 
basic product; then there might be some 
variation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. In order to clarify what 
the Senator has in mind when he says 
these things can be explained, he means 
the identity of prices can be explained 
by the two factors? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The identity of prices 
in a given locality can be explained by 
the base price plus the freight rate. One 
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way in which a so-called independent 
company falls in with the practice of the 
dominant concern was shown in the case 
of the Staley Co., of Decatur, III., a 
flourishing city about 175 miles south of 
Chicago. The freight rate on glucose 
was 18 cents a hundredweight from Chi- 
cago to Decatur, so the Staley Co. 
charged Decatur purchasers $2.27 a hun- 
dred—$2.09 plus 18 cents—for corn sirup 
manufactured locally and delivered lo- 
cally, but, after paying 18 cents freight, 
delivered glucose to Chicago customers 
for $2.09, for which the company netted 
at its mill only $1.91, or 36 cents a hun- 
dredweight less than what it obtained 
from its local sales. Here again the 
company discriminated against local 
buyers in favor of those nearer Chicago. 
Rather than cause trouble with the Corn 
Products Refining Co., they accepted the 
latter’s price structure. 


THE CEMENT CASE 


Let me take the next famous basing- 
point case decided by the Supreme Court 
in 1948, namely, the Cement case. Here 
it was found that in thousands of sealed, 
and hence assumed secret, bids for Gov- 
ernment contracts the bids were identi- 
cal down to the fraction of acent. Thus, 
in the case of a Tucumcari, N. Mex., con- 
tract, 11 companies submitted bids which 
were identical to 6 decimal places, or to 
the ten-thousandths of a cent, namely, 
$3.286854 per barrel. This was the sum 
of the price at the basing point plus the 
freight rates from that point to Tucum- 
cari. Now, was it a pure accident that 
there should be this precise agreement 
down to the sixth decimal place in these 
11 sealed bids? The chance for that, 
according to a mathematician who testi- 
fied on this subject, was only one out of 
one quintillion, or one followed by 
eighteen zeros. 

For this and for other reasons, there- 
fore, it was proper for the Supreme Court 
to rule that the basing-point system in 
the cement industry was in restraint of 
trade, and hence illegal. 

NO COMPETITION IN BIDS UNDER BASING-POINT 
PRICING 

But there is an even better illustration 
from my own State. In January 1947 
the Illinois Department of Highways 
asked for bids for 50,000 barrels of 
cement delivered inside each of the 102 
counties in the State. Eight firms pre- 
sented such sealed bids. While these 
differed as between counties, according 
to the freight rates from Chicago, within 
each of the 102 counties all of the 8 bids 
were identical to the last cent. That is, 
the bids were identical forseach county, 
but differed between counties. These 
bids were inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp by Representative PATMAN on 
May 31 of this year and are to be found 
on page A3353 and following pages. 

I hold a tabulation of these bids in 
my hand, and if any Senator wishes to 
come up and inspect them, I shall be 
very glad to have him do so. 

I asked Prof. C. O. Oakley, chairman 
of the department of mathematics at 
Haverford College, what was the chance 
that this identity of 8 bids in each of 
102 counties was purely accidental. He 
has authorized me to say that this “is 
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about 1 chance in 8 by 10™ (or 8 fol- 
lowed by 214 zeros) chances.” Professor 
Oakley goes on to say: 

To reproduce table 1 by chance under the 
above simplified assumption would be far 
more difficult than picking out at random 
a single predetermined electron in the total 
universe. 


The universe is a quite large entity; it 
is the entire celestial cosmos. 

Mr. TOBEY. That goes further than 
the needle in the haystack illustration, 
does it not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is far beyond the 
needle in the haystack. Professor Oak- 
ley concluded: 

And you may quote me on the above 


I have his letter here, if any Senators 
would like to look at it later. I shall 
place it on the table for inspection. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest that the Senator 
put the letter in the Recorp. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to do 
so. I ask that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS, 
Haverford, Pa., July 20, 1949. 
Hon, PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR DouGLas: Re: Table I, Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
A3353. For Adams, the bid was No. 3.31. Sup- 

that competition is so stiff that each of 
the eight bidders has only two figures to 
choose from (actually, of course, under free 
competitive bidding, the number would be 
larger than two), namely No. 3.31 and one 
other. (It should, presumably, be near No. 
3,31, say No. 3.30 or No. 3.32.) The probability 
that the 8 would all be the same (No. 3.31) 
under wholly independent and random selec- 
tions is (1 )", or one chance in 128. 

The probability that under similar cir- 
cumstances 8 identical bids for a given 
county should obtain in each of 102 coun- 
ties is (12s). This is about 1 chance 
in 8 by 10 (8 followed by 214 zeros) chances. 
To reproduce table I by chance under the 
above simplified assumptions would be far 
more difficult than picking out at random 
a single predetermined electron in the total 
universe. 

And you may quote me on the above 


Cordially yours, 
C. O. OAKLEY, 

Chairman. 
For 11 bidders to agree in each of 6 decimal 
places at 3.286854 assuming the whole No. 3 
given and also that there are just two choices 
for each decimal place (because of stiff com- 
petition) the probability would be (14)® or 

about 1 chance in 1,000,000,000,000,000,000. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, what 
I have stated was not all. The Illinois 
Highway Department threw out those 
bids as collusive, and asked for a resub- 
mission. That may have been unjust of 
them, but they thought it was somewhat 
fishy to have this precise agreement in 
bids, and they threw them all out. 

Mr. WILEY. From what States did 
the bids come? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. From various States. 
The companies were the Alpha Portland 
Cement Co., the Dewey Co., the Lehigh 
Co., the Lone Star Co., the Marquette 
Co.—which may have been from the 
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region of the Senator from Wisconsin— 
the Medusa, the Missouri, the Universal 
Atlas. -Those were the companies. Three 
months later 6 of the com es again 
presented their bids for each of the 102 
counties. Two of them have dropped 
out. Once again those bids were iden- 
tical within each county, though differ- 
ing between counties. Now the chance 
would not be 1 over 8 followed by 214 
zeros, but I think it would be 1 over 6 
followed by 155 zeros.. That would not 
be the equivalent of picking one prede- 
termined electron out of the entire uni- 
verse, but it would be picking a predeter- 
mined molecule, let us say, out of the 
entire universe. 

There is a very ironic touch to this 
second set of bids. The cement com- 
panies were obviously determined to 
teach the State a lesson for questioning 
the accidental nature of the first 816 bids. 
So they replied with 612 more identical 
bids, but they added a penalty of 15 cents 
in each case. In each case the bid was 
15 cents more than it had been before. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cain 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Alabama? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. How many bids were there? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The first time 8 com- 
panies offered bids in each of the 102 
counties, and they were identical within 
each county. The second time 6 com- 
panies offered bids in each of the 102 
counties and those bids were identical 
within each county. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I wonder if the Senator 
has ever heard—I shall put it in the form 
of a question so as to comply with the 
rule. Has the Senator heard of an in- 
cident which happened some years ago 
in connection with the Navy Department 
opening bids for ships, when the public- 
relations man for a large shipbuilding 
company on the east Atlantic coast came 
to Washington and consulted with the 
Navy Department about the bids to be 
opened some 10 days after that time? 
He represented numerous shipyards. 
When he got all through consulting with 
the Navy Department he returned to 
New England and wrote letters to each 
of the shipyards he represented and told 
them exactly which yards had been 
awarded contracts for ships, and what 
prices would be paid for them and, lo 
and behold, when the bids were opened 
it was found that the shipyards had been 
allocated the ships in the number and at 
the prices this man had prophesied some 
days before. 

Mirabile dictu—the Latins uséd to say, 
did they not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
think one of the most shocking things is 
the way in which so many of these so- 
called secret and supposedly competitive 
biddings receive identical bids. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hampshire 
himself placed in the Recor an extraor- 
dinary list of coincidences which would 
still further indicate the virtual arith- 
metical impossibility that this was pure 
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accident. He put in the Recorp for June 
1, 1949, page after page of identical bids. 
He had abstracts of bids to the Navy for 
galvanized rigid-steel conduit pipe for 
navy yards. On l- inch pipe there were 
identical bids down to the one-hundredth 
of 1 cent for the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
The same thing prevailed on A- inch 
pipe, on 1-inch pipe, on 14-inch pipe, 
1½-inch pipe, and 2-inch pipe. The 
Senator from New Hampshire has made 
a real contribution by placing that mate- 
rial in the RECORD. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does the Senator 
regard such identity of price in response 
to an invitation for competitive bids to 
be substantial evidence of collusion? 

Mr.DOUGLAS. The attorneys for the 
cement companies moved to strike this 
evidence as immaterial and irrelevant. 
They were overruled because there are 
now on the statute books the Sherman 
Antitrust Act and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act and the Clayton Act. 
But I am very much afraid, I may say 
to my distinguished friend from Wyo- 
ming, that if Senate bill 1008 goes into 
effect, when attorneys then move to strike 
out such evidence on the ground that 
it is immaterial and irrelevant their mo- 
tion would be upheld, and they would 
point to Senate bill 1008 as proof that 
they were correct. Frankly, we have 
now struck the nub of the issue. That is 
why I am afraid of the bill. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. That is why I rose 
at this point, because I want to make 
the legislative record here today, as I 
made it on the 1st of June, that in my 
opinion any such identity of bids as 
that would be substantial evidence of the 
existence of a conspiracy to fix the price. 
I believe there is nothing in the bill 
which would sustain the motion of any 
fe to suppress evidence of that 

nd. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the Senator if he has any record of the 
enormous amount of money the Govern- 
ment has paid out for concrete dams and 
power developments? Has the Senator 
any record of the bids for the purchase 
of concrete in connection with such gov- 
ernmental projects? 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Evidence on that sub- 
ject was also placed in the Recorp and 
it showed a virtual identity of bids at 
every location, indicating a clear monop- 
oly. There is no doubt that public 
authorities have paid millions and per- 
haps tens of millions of dollars in excess 
charges to the cement combination. N 

Mr. MAYBANK. And such operations 
have been delayed for years and years 
because of excessive bids. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. State govern- 
ments have also paid enormous excess 
sums in connection with building State 
highways. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I remember when 
the South Carolina Public Utility, which 
was financed by the Federal Government, 
was built, there was not only a combina- 
tion, which resulted in no reduction in 
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price being obtained, and also in a de- 
lay in the construction of the project it- 
self, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not a fact that we 
find in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 
6, 1949, on page 8985, a statement by the 
Honorable Harold L. Ickes which he 
made when he was Secretary of the 
Interior before the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce of the Senate, in which 
he told the story of how much the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the 
taxpayers had suffered because of the 
monopolies and the price-fixing systems 
to which the Senator from Illinois has 
been addressing himself? If one reads 
the statement of former Secretary Ickes 
one will find that he referred to the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation being seriously ham- 
pered. It is a fact that when he spoke 
of the Bureau of Reclamation he was 
speaking primarily of cement and the 
construction of dams to which the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has referred. 
He also spoke about what happened under 
the PWA program, and what high prices 
the Government had to pay in connection 
with that program because there was no 
competition. 

Is it not also a fact, I ask the Senator 
from Illinois, that he not only spoke about 
dams and cement and concrete, but he 
spoke about identical bids with reference 
to school equipment, typewriters, steel 
lockers, typewriter stands, school desks, 
school chairs, auditorium seats, tables, 
armchairs, padlocks, hospital and office 
equipment, fire extinguishers, class- 
room desks, operating-room equipment, 
kitchen equipment, glass and glaz- 
ing, switchboard, stage equipment, light- 
ing standards, sewing cabinets, structural 
steel, steel tanks, steel-sheet piling, rein- 
forcing steel, valve boxes, turbogenera- 
tors, condensers, well drilling, fire hy- 
drants, fire-alarm sirens, pumps, plumb- 
ing and heating specialties, feed-water 
heaters, aerators (sewage) , pipe covering, 
electric transformers, cast-iron pipe, 
electrical cable, water meters, copper pipe, 
electric locomotives, stokers, machine 
tools, creosoted poles, filter equipment, 
heavy crane, tractors, transmission-line 
equipment? 

Is it not true that Secretary Ickes 
spoke about identical bids for all this 
equipment and these many products, and 
how the Government suffered because of 
monopolies in the sale of such equip- 
ment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true; and the 
list cited by the Senator from Alabama 
shows how pervasive this practice is. 
Moreover, it is not merely the Govern- 
ment which is paying them high prices. 
It is also the domestic consumer. The 
same pricing practices are being applied 
to him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. With reference to 
the Cement Institute, or the Cement 
Trust, has it not been the case that this 
practice has been going on for at least 
40 or 45 years? . 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Is there anything 
to indicate that the practice is going to 
cease? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that if we 
rigidly enforce the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Cement case, pos- 
sibly we can give to some of the smaller 
independents in the cement industry the 
courage really to break loose and com- 
pete. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Undoubtedly the 
Senator is familiar with the attempts 
which were made, for example, by State 
governments to establish cement proc- 
essing plants. That was true of the 
State of. North Dakota and the State of 
South Dakota. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The States will be 
forced into developing some form of 
State plants in self-defense unless the 
companies give up their monopolistic 
pricing policies. I would much prefer to 
have the companies give up those pricing 
policies rather than force the Govern- 
ment into business to supply its own ce- 
ment. I do not want to see the Govern- 
ment in the cement business. I should 
like to see the cement business conduct- 
ed competitively. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam happy to hear 
the Senator from Illinois make the last 
statement. The question I had in mind 
was this: If the Supreme Court decision 
in the Cement case cannot be enforced, 
if the interpretation which the Senator 
places upon Senate bill 1008 would mod- 
ify that decision, it seems to me that the 
only thing the Federal Government can 
do will be to establish a type of cement 
TVA as a yardstick to plan to break up 
the combine and restore free enterprise 
and competition. I think it is about time 
the monopolists grasped the fact that 
the Government of the United States 
cannot stand by idly and permit the 
whole area of free competitive enterprise 
to be destroyed, without action on the 
part of the Government. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I quite agree with the 
very excellent point made by the Senator 
from Minnesota. We would like to 
maintain a competitive business system. 
If business refuses to compete, if it suc- 
ceeds in abolishing the laws intended to 
force it to compete, if it persists in mo- 
nopoly and in holding up the consumer, 
then the Government will be driven into 
these types of business for itself. But 
I want to make it clear that I do not want 
to see that happen. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The statement was 
made that the Cement Trust has been in 
existence for 40 years or more. I differ 
with that statement, for this reason: The 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana re- 
ferred to the activities of his father in 
connection with the building of roads 20 
or 30 years ago. I remember the day 
when the Cement Trust did not exist, be- 
cause cement ships came to Charleston, 
S. C., Savannah, Ga., Mobile, Ala., New 
Orleans, La., and elsewhere, and the Ce- 
ment Trust could not operate so well. So 
a tariff was imposed on cement for the 
building of roads, bridges, dams, and 
every other public enterprise, as well as 
in the case of individuals constructing 
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apartment houses and other buildings. 
It may not be consistent with the Sen- 
ator’s thought as to the existence of 
the Cement Trust for 40 years or more, 
but I have seen vessels from Antwerp and 
elsewhere bringing cement from Europe 
into the South Atlantic and Gulf ports 
to the cement dealers in those sections. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is the Senator in 
favor of preventing the individual seller, 
acting independently, from paying all the 
freight, absorbing a portion of the 
freight, or equalizing the freight with any 
of his competitors? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not want to 
legitimatize by law the so-called indi- 
vidual delivered price, for this reason: If 
we say that we are making illegal con- 
spiracies to fix prices in concert with 
others, it will be very hard to prove a 
conspiracy. What may seem to be an 
individual act may really be an act in 
pursuance of a common plan. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Then the Senator is 
opposed to permitting the individual sell- 
er independently to absorb a portion of 
the freight or pay all of it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should say that we 
should not specifically legitimatize it by 
law. It should be made an administra- 
tive matter. Then the firm in question 
can have the protection of the courts, 
which will not be capricious in this mat- 
ter. Our present laws are adequate to 
deal with this situation. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Do I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator to say, then, to 
every seller in the United States, “You 
may or may not be violating the law if 
you pay all the freight, absorb the 
freight, or equalize the freight?” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What I am saying is 
that no one has proposed that sellers of 
trade-marked products who have uni- 
form prices over the country be prose- 
cuted. They obviously absorb freight, 
express, and other charges. No one has 
proposed that they be prosecuted. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Would the able 
Senator then suggest that we enact a 
law compelling all sellers to sell f. o. b. 
their place of business? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. I simply pro- 
pose that we enact no laws at all, but let 
things remain in their present condition. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Would the Senator 
be in favor of repealing the Miller- 
Tydings Act? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have distinct reser- 
vations with respect to the Miller- 
Tydings Act, but that is not before us 
for consideration at this time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator under- 
stands that the Miller-Tydings Act pro- 
hibits a retailer from selling certain mer- 
chandise at less than the published list 
price. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand that. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is not that a re- 
straint of trade? Is not that denying 
the public the right to a lower price? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If we were debating 
that subject, I will say to my distin- 
guished and amiable friend that it might 
be so held. But we are not now debating 
that subject, and since we are not de- 
bating it, and since time is short and the 
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pressure of legislation on the Senate is 
heavy, I should like to confine myself to 
Senate bill 1008. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr, CAPEHART. The associate chief 
counsel for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion testified that it was perfectly legal 
for an individual seller, acting independ- 
ently, to pay all the freight or absorb the 
freight, or equalize the freight, but that 
it was illegal when a majority or all the 
people in a given business did the same 
thing, even though they were not in 
collusion. How are wo going to handle 
that sort of situation, unless we go to an 
f. o. b. mill selling policy? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should say that the 
presumption is in favor of f. o. b. selling, 
but that does not mean that it must be 
the invariable rule. In the case of the 
Miller-Tydings Ac“, which the Senator 
from Indiana with great adroitness drew 
into this discussion, I should say that if 
he is worried on that point, those are 
trade-marked products, and there is in- 
tense competition between those prod- 
ucts on quality and price. I have reser- 
vations as to whether we should freeze 
the whole distributive structure; but that 
is not the question. 

The question we have under consid- 
eration at the moment is whether there 
should be identical prices within a lo- 
cality as between different firms. When 
we have identity of price within a given 
locality, and it can be explained by the 
basing-point system and the freight 
rates, and by nothing else, that is a very 
clear indication that although the boys 
may never eat dinner together or 
whisper in each other’s ear what they are 
going to do, they can tell by the gleam 
in one another’s eyes how they should 
act. While conspiracy cannot be proved, 
nevertheless there is a concurrent line of 
action. Those men are not sleepwalkers. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that in propounding 
my question, I understood him to say 
that he feels that no change in the pres- 
ent situation is necessary. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Does the Senator 
mean to say by that that he thinks the 
law does not need clarification? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I fail to see any con- 
fusion in the law or in its interpretation. 
The confusion exists in the minds of 
those who are proposing this measure, 
not in the minds of the courts or the 
Federal Trade Commission. A mare’s 
nest has been stirred up. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, if the 
Senator feels that no further clarifica- 
tion is necessary, what will the situa- 
tion be after the court of the seventh 
circuit has decided the Rigid Steel Con- 
duit case, which went to the Supreme 
Court, and on which the Supreme Court 
could not decide, but voted 4 to 4, if to- 
morrow another circuit court decides di- 
ametrically opposite, and if the same Su- 
preme Court judges then render another 
4-to-4 decision? Where will we be 
then? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. In response, let me 
say that about 1913 the State of Oregon 
passed a minimum-wage law. It went to 
the United States Supreme Court. In 
1917 the Supreme Court, as I remember, 
split 4 to 4, with Mr. Justice Brandeis not 
taking part. Was the cure for that sit- 
uation to abolish all minimum-wage 
laws? I do not think it was. The mini- 
mum-wage laws were retained on the 
statute books. The Supreme Court made 
some decisions in the 1920’s and 1930’s 
which I think were bad decisions, throw- 
ing out the minimum-wage laws; but 
the Court recovered itself in 1937; and 
finally there was established the right of 
the State governments, and also of the 
Federal Government, to fix wages. In 
other words, merely because the Su- 
preme Court splits 4 to 4 is no reason 
for throwing the law overboard. 

Mr.O’CONOR. Then, will the Senator 
explain what the situation will be tomor- 
row, not 17 years hence, if another cir- 
cuit court of appeals decides the same 
question in the opposite manner, and if 
the case then goes to the eight-man Su- 
preme Court, presumably—with the same 
Justice dissenting—and results in a 4- 
to-4 decision, thus bringing about a situ- 
ation diametrically opposite to the previ- 
ous situation? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
neither a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet. I cannot say what the Supreme 
Court will decide. I can only say what 
I think is sound public policy; and I 
think it is sound public policy to eradi- 
cate the basing-point system root and 
branch, and introduce some competition 
into American industry. 

Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? I wish the Senator 
would point out any relationship be- 
tween this bill and the basing-point 
system. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, let me 
say to my distinguished and amiable 
friend, the Senator from Indiana, that I 
have been seeking to do that; but from 
time to time questions have come from 
various parts of the floor, and have im- 
peded the development of my argument. 
If the Senator from Indiana will have 
patience and forbearance, I promise 
that in the fullness of time—and it will 
not be too long—the relationship will be 
revealed. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. A few minutes ago, 
I asked the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] about any con- 
fusion growing out of the Rigid Steel 
Conduit case. I asked the Senator if the 
principle was not established in the Corn 
Products case and in the Staley case that 
evidence of systematic pricing methods 
could be used as substantial evidence for 
conviction under the Clayton Act. That 
question came up in the Rigid Steel Con- 
duit case. There were two counts in the 
indictment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. One was based on 
the allegation of conspiracy. The other 
was that the systematic use of pricing 
methods in that case amounted to a vio- 
lation of the Clayton Act. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. On count 1 the 
defendants did not appeal, so that con- 
viction stands. 

On count 2, the Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit upheld the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Then the case went 
to the Supreme Court; and by a 4 to 4 
vote the Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals 
was sustained. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And until that deci- 
sion is reversed, that is the law of the 
land. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; but the point 
is that the law is thus established that 
economic evidence can be used for the 
purpose of conviction, as in the Corn 
Products case and in the Staley case. 

The only point involved in the dis- 
cussion regarding the Rigid Steel Con- 
duit case was whether the facts of that 
case came under the law of the Corn 
Products case and the Staley case. 

So there is no confusion arising from 
the decision in the Rigid Steel Conduit 
case, although it has been made the 
scapegoat of this whole controversy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
have the opinion of the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to say 
a word in connection with the interro- 
gation propounded by the Senator from 
Indiana. I wonder whether the Senator 
from Illinois is familiar with a state- 
ment in a speech made by Robert Freer, 
Chairman of the Commission, on Decem- 
ber 28, 1948, in reference to the matter of 
f. o. b. prices. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, I am not. Ishall 
be very glad to have the Senator present 
it. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from Minnesota 
may be permitted to give at this time the 
substance of the statement by Mr. Freer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Davis had this to say: 

Businessmen are scaring themselves with 
three ghosts: First, that everyone is required 
to sell f. o. b. mill; second, that to absorb 
freight except in isolated instances is neces- 
sarily to be guilty of unlawful price discrim- 
ination; and third, that to meet the price 
of a competitor in good faith is to violate 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. In the 
first session of the Capehart committee last 
summer four members of the Federal Trade 
Commission testified in effect that these 
statements have no substance. In a formal 
policy statement to the staff, released last 
October, the Commission reiterated this dis- 
claimer. More recently there have been other 
Official statements to the same effect. 


Then he went on to say: 


For example, in a speech on December 28, 
Robert Freer, then Chairman of the Com- 
mission, said that “the law does not require 
uniform f. o. b. mill prices, that the law 
does not prevent the absorption of freight 
to meet competition, and that the recent de- 
cisions apply only to situations in which 
there is organized monopoly and conspiracy 
to suppress and restrain competition.” 


Then Commissioner Davis in his re- 
marks went on to point out that only in 


Commissioner 
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situations relative to delivered prices and 
identical prices and as to freight ab- 
sorption had the Commission actually 
ruled, As was pointed out by the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee, there 
have been only three cases which have 
been brought to the court, and in those 
three cases I think the law is relatively 
clear. All other cases are merely fig- 
ments of someone’s imagination as to 
what may happen tomorrow. But, Mr. 
President, the Senate cannot prophesy as 
to that. We may not even be here to- 
morrow. The Lord surely knows that 
we have to legislate for today. That is 
certainly conclusive. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ishall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Indiana; but let 
me point out that the Senator from 
Indiana has been complaining because 
I have not developed my argument rapid- 
ly enough. So if he is wiling to con- 
cede the inappropriateness of that ob- 
servation as an objection, I shall be glad 
to yield to him for a question. 

Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
shall ask unanimous consent—rather 
than to take time to read it—to have in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point a state- 
ment made by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr. Sawyer, on September 21, 
1948, in which he pointed out the seri- 
ousness of this whole situation, and rec- 
ommended that every businessman in 
the United States appear before the com- 
mittee at that time. Secretary Sawyer 
there states that this matter should be 
clarified, that there may be a great deal 
of hysteria, but in any event a clarifica- 
tion cannot do any harm, and may do 
some good. 

I ask unanimous consent to have that 
statement printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, would the 
Senator from Indiana mind if that in- 
sertion appears in the Recorp at the end 
of my remarks, rather than in the mid- 
dle of them? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have no objection, 
except I wish to point out that it is the 
opinion of the Secretary of Commerce, 
and I offer it following the reference to 
the statements by the gentleman from 

elaware [Mr. FREAR]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the statement will be printed 
in the Rrecorp at the conclusion of the 
remarks of the Senator from Illinois. 

(The statement referred to appears in 
the Record following the conclusion of 
Mr. Douctas’ speech.) 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
yield for a question, but I should like 
to point out that I am not filibustering, 
and I should like to conclude as quickly 
as possible. However, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, actually, 
is not freight absorption a discrimina- 
tion on behalf of the seller? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not also true that the 
Federal Trade Commission Act and the 
Clayton Act prohibit discriminations 
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when the effect is to eliminate or prevent 
or destroy competition? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. Isit not further true that 
insofar as discrimination accomplishes 
that effect, the discrimination is illegal 
and is in violation of the antitrust laws? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Again, Mr. President, I wish to point 
out that this law does not outlaw the 
5-cent charge for Hershey bars, because 
they compete with other candy, even 
though freight may be absorbed in those 
cases. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not true that a uni- 
form zone price for the entire United 
States, for the sale of Hershey bars at 
5 cents throughout the United States, 
is no discrimination, in the sense that the 
Hershey bars are offered to consumers 
everywhere in the United States at the 
same price? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There might be some 
discrimination as between consumers in 
different localities; but in effect it is still 
competition. 

(At this point Mr. Doveras yielded to 
Mr. WHERRY, and a colloquy ensued, 
which, on request of Mr. WHERRY and by 
unanimous consent, was ordered to be 
printed at the conclusion of the speech 
of Mr. Dovctas.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the 
Chair suggest that the Senator who has 
the floor be allowed to conclude his re- 
marks without further interruptions, and 
that questions may be saved until he has 
concluded? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate that suggestion. I think Oliver 
Wendell Holmes began the opening 
chapter of his The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table with the phrase “As I 
was saying when I was interrupted.” 

Mr. President, as I was saying when I 
was interrupted, the fourth important 
case involving the basing-point system 
was that of rigid steel conduits which are 
used as containers for electrical wiring 
in building construction. Here the man- 
ufacturers used both Pittsburgh and 
Chicago as basing points. Each manu- 
facturer had freight rate books showing 
the freight on these items from Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago to virtually every 
delivery point in the United States. 
Each firm would thereupon fix identical 
prices for sales at given cities. 

The prices were always equal to the 
basing point—just by accident, I sup- 
pose. 

The result was that when there was 
bidding for public contracts the Gov- 
ernment was once again confronted with 
identical bids. In the case of contracts 
for three Atlantic coast Navy yards, as 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
ToseEy] brought out, these were identical 
down to the fourth decimal point. 

I think the evidence in all these cases 
is conclusive. The basing-point system 
is a convenient method whereby firms 
can charge identical prices and in so 
doing suppress competition. Once let 
the leading firm in an industry declare a 
basing point or points, then the others 
get their cue. They all have freight- 
rate books showing freights from the 
basing points to the other towns and 
cities and they quote delivered prices by 
adding these on to the base price. 
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If this seems somewhat repetitive, it 
is due to the fact that I have already 
said some of these things in reply to 
questions. 

If an industry produces a number of 
products which differ somewhat from the 
main product, then all the firms in a 
basing-point industry will have a second 
book, namely one which gives the addi- 
tions to be made for specific extras. 
Firms will then quote the delivered price 
as, first, the base price for the main 
product, plus second, the “extra” price 
for the variation in product plus, third, 
the freight from the basing point to the 
locality where the given buyer is located. 
Each of the firms will then quote identi- 
cal prices to that buyer. Let the leader 
alter the base price, then all of the sellers 
will immediately alter their delivered 
prices with the precision of a marching 
column of highly trained soldiers oper- 
ating under a common command. There 
will be no straggling with some firms 
leading off and others delaying. 

When free people cross a street, some 
lead off, some hang back. That indi- 
cates that they are not under common 
direction. But when they move with the 
precision of a military unit, it means that 
they are under a common direction. 
That is the way firms move under the 
basing-point system. The basing-point 
system furnishes them with the guide 
for their actions. They will all move 
together. This is not the way free men 
behave. It indicates instead that they 
are under a common direction and take 
their lead from a common source. 

In addition, the basing point system 
involves additional wastes such as, first, 
cross-shipments of freight from A to B 
and B to A because the prices of differ- 
ent firms are the same in a given lo- 
cality and are matters of indifference to 
the buyers; second, since prices at de- 
livery points are figured according to 
railroad freight rates, there is no in- 
ducement for buyers to ask for delivery 
by the most economical means of trans- 
portation. In some cases this might be 
by water and in other cases by trucks. 
But since such savings will go only to 
the sellers, and the buyers will not profit 
from them, the latter will choose the 
fastest means of transportation, namely, 
by rail, even though this is not the most 
economical. This is directly against the 
national transportation policy as enun- 
ciated in 1940; third, there is a further 
point which I have not seen developed, 
but which I think is important—name- 
ly—legalizing the basing point system 
may make the Government liable for 
greater refunds under section 722 of the 
Internal Revenue Code which may ex- 
ceed a billion dollars in refunds on war- 
time excess profits taxes. The Excess 
Profits Tax Council has issued Regula- 
tion 10 which would require businesses 
asking for refunds on this tax to deduct 
the amounts gained as a result of using 
illegal methods. Thus, by legalizing the 
basing point, firms which would ordi- 
narily have to deduct amounts made 
through the use of this illegal pricing 
system would no longer have to do so 
and their refunds would have to be 
vastly increased. The aggregate of these 
increases might possibly be approxi- 
mately a billion dollars, 
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WHY DO THE INDEPENDENTS GO ALONG WITH THE 
BIG FIRMS AND GIVE UP COMPETITION 


Let me now ask a question which I 
think possibly goes to the root of this 
matter. 

Why do independents, located away 
from basing points, agree to go along 
with the price system of the leaders, 
when by cutting prices close to their own 
mills they could get a much larger share 
of the business and grow? That would 
be the competitive way. It would be 
the best for the country, for it would re- 
sult in lower prices, increased demand, 
and, hence, increased output. Their 
business would grow according to their 
ability to produce cheaply and their 
transportation advantages, Plants 
would be located according to the real 
advantages of location and costs. It 
would help the North, South, East, and 
West. The emphasis within businesses 
would be on improving efficiency and re- 
ducing costs, and not on merely com- 
bining together to fix prices. This would 
be better for the country, and it would 
open up business to managers with tal- 
ent and energy. It is what people think 
about when they speak and write about 
the American system. 

But the so-called independent con- 
cerns in these industries which have the 
basing-point practice give up this chance 
for freedom and, instead, accept the 
price structure of the big companies who 
act as leaders. Why do they doit? They 
do it because they know that if they do 
not, the big company will declare a puni- 
tive basing point in the home town of 
the independent and hence make it dif- 
ficult for the independent to survive. 

I can illustrate this with a simple ex- 
ample. Let us say that in a given in- 
dustry the dominant firm located in 
Pittsburgh has fixed that city as a basing 
point with a price of $60 a ton. The 
freight to Chicago, let us say is $12 a ton 
and the Chicago price is therefore $72. 
But a firm of Chicago independents finds 
it can produce for $62 a ton and it cuts 
the price below $72, down to $65. The 
big firm then adds Chicago as another 
basing point and fixes $64 as the price 
and takes the local market away from 
the independent. If the independent 
goes still lower, the big company will go 
lower still and can virtually wreck the 
smaller firm. In other words, the bas- 
ing-point system which is a highly effi- 
cient way of enforcing monopoly prices 
and exacting high profits, is also a most 
effective way of punishing by regional 
price-cuts the firms which get out of line. 


CONCURRENT ACTION NOT NECESSARILY THE 
RESULT OF “‘COLLUSION” 

But perhaps the most important point 
I want to make is this: Concurrent ac- 
tion is not necessarily the result of “col- 
lusion.” Concurrent action is the result, 
of a fear on the part of smaller com- 
panies of reprisals administered by the 
big boys. For, if the independents were 
to get out of line, that is, to lower their 
delivered prices, the leaders could then 
engage in “local price cutting” and drive 
the so-called erring independent out of 
business. 

Industry leaders can do this, since they 
can aborb losses in any one area by 
profits made in other areas. The small 
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independent, having no other market 
areas except his own, enjoys no such ad- 
vantage and soon loses his business to 
the leaders who can always match his 
prices or undersell him. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that the 
so-called independents seldom want to 
take on a fight to the death with the 
giants and instead go meekly along with 
them. They give up their freedom and 
their chance to grow. They slacken in 
their efforts to reduce costs. They de- 
cide to lead the easier life. They let the 
big companies determine the prices and 
merely meekly follow suit. At times, as 
they applaud speeches about the advan- 
tages of competitive enterprise, they may 
have wistful desires for the adventurous 
life. But, secure under the umbrella 
held over their heads by the giant con- 
cerns and at least allowed to exist, the 
smaller firms exchange freedom for se- 
curity. Probably we cannot blame them 
personally, any more than we could 
blame smaller employers who sometimes 
have been forced into price maintenance 
agreements in certain service trades such 
as dry cleaning by the fear of strong-arm 
methods used by a trade association or a 
union. 

GOVERNMENT SHOULD ENCOURAGE FREE 
COMPETITION 

But it should be the task of Govern- 
ment to free these men from these fears 
and enable them to compete. It is the 
declared policy of this Government and 
of the people as expressed in the Sher- 
man Act, the Clayton Act, the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, and the Robin- 
son-Patman Act to keep the channels of 
competition open. It is a terrific struggle 
to do this. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in this effort struck at and outlawed 
the instrument by which monopolies and 
cartels were suppressing competition in 
many of the basic industries. The Su- 
preme Court in a series of able decisions 
has upheld the Commission. 

Now when the matter has been legally 
determined and the Court has clarified 
the situation, a hue and cry is raised that 
the Court is “confused” and that the sit- 
uation should be “clarified” by this meas- 
ure which, however, in effect legalizes 
the basing-point system. And, despite 
the intentions of the Senator from Wy- 
oming, that is precisely what his substi- 
tute measure would do. 

For in section 1 of S. 1008, it is stated 
that— 

It shall not be an unfair method of compe- 
tition or an unfair or deceptive act or prac- 
tice for a seller, acting independently, to 
quote or sell at delivered prices or to absorb 
freight. 


And in section 2, it is stated that 

It shall not be an unlawful discrimination 
in price for a seller acting independently 
+ + © to absorb freight to meet the equally 
low price of a competitor in good faith. 
PROVISOS IN BILL OFFER NO REAL PROTECTION 


Now I know that hedging words are 
thrown around those provisions in sec- 
tion 1 and elsewhere, namely that it is 
“provided that this shall not make lawful 
any combination, conspiracy, or collusive 
agreements; or any monopolistic, op- 
pressive, deceptive, or fraudulent prac- 
tice carried out by or involving the use of 
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delivered prices or freight absorption.” 
Tt will, Isuppose, be asked—as it has been 
asked by a number of distinguished Sen- 
ators on the floor of the Senate does 
not this guard against the danger?” 
The answer is simple. It does not. For 
as I have shown, it is not necessary for 
the members of a cartel to get together 
in a room, or at a “Gary dinner” to plot 
how prices can be fixed. They can do it 
when widely separated, through the in- 
dependent use of the basing point sys- 
tem. All that is needed then is for the 
big firm to announce its prices at a given 
basing point or at a series of basing 
points. That is surely legal. Then each 
firm will have its book of freight rates 
and of extras. It will certainly be legal 
for the companies to have those in their 
possession. Then the proposed law says 
that it will be proper for them “to absorb 
freight to meet the equally low price of a 
competitor in good faith.” 

If the leader has started off and estab- 
lished these prices, the firms can come 
down and meet them, and it will be said 
that they will be doing this in good faith 
and it will be legalized. It will be very 
difficult for the Government successfully 
to prosecute them for doing that and 
meeting the big firms’ price at each and 
every locality, and thus we will legiti- 
matize monopoly or cartel fixing of prices 
and we will have helped to strangle com- 
petition. 

In such cases the Government can 
plead that the identity of prices between 
competitors in each and every locality 
is an indication of joint collusion, as the 
Senator from Wyoming has argued this 
afternoon. The attorneys for the com- 
panies will indignantly deny this and 
will say that the coincidence of prices is 
purely accidental and that the prices 
were set in good faith. 

I once heard an able mathematician 
say that it was possible to seat 80 mon- 
keys before typewriters and have them 
push the keys at random and after a 
number of years’ toil to reproduce all 
the books in the Congressional Library. 
That is mathematically possible, al- 
though the chances are infinitesimal. 
But the chances this would happen are, 
to say the least, remote. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the junior Senator from Illi- 
nois, just as an illustration, whether we 
are hitting some of the keys in this 
Chamber occasionally—not in the sense 
of the example the Senator has quoted? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senators means 
96 monkeys instead of 80? [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY in the chair). The Chair 
objects. {Laughter.] 

Mr. THYE. I wonder if we could not 
say that in some instances we have been 
hitting the keys in that respect? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois objects to this 
aspersion cast on the other 95 Members 
of the Senate by the esteemed Senator 
from Minnesota. ; 

Mr. THYE. I am not casting any re- 
fiection on them, but I say by accident 
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the monkeys were hitting the keys, and 
I was merely wondering if by any chance 
we might be hitting the keys in the same 
manner. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I sometimes suspect 
that if my Republican friends are ever 
correct it is by accident and not by 
design, and that any connection between 
themselves and the correct position is 
purely coincidental. [Laughter.] 

Mr. THYE. I wish to say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois that the 
comment was meant to be somewhat 
humorous in nature, not to cast any 
reflection on him by any chance. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Minnesota is one of the most amiable 
men in the Chamber, and no one ever 
takes offense at what he says. He was 
having a good time, and I was trying to 
refresh my somewhat drooping spirits by 
having a little fun myself. 

Mr. THYE. I was enjoying the com- 
ments of the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois about the monkeys, 
and that was what prompted me to make 
the remark. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What I am afraid is 
that if we say that in good faith it is 
legal to meet the prices of competitors, 
a price leader will establish a base price, 
and then, with the freight rate, fix prices 
over the country. Then the others will 
fall in line without ever meeting the 
leader, without sitting down with him, 
because they have the freight-rate books, 
and they know that if they do not do that 
the big company will establish a punitive 
basing point in their territory and put 
them out of business, 

S. 1008 WOULD CONFUSE, NOT CLARIFY, 

THE SITUATION 


Supporters of the new basing-point 
legislation assert that in urging its pas- 
sage they merely want to “clarify the 
situation.” I have no doubt that they 
say this in good faith. But I also have 
no doubt that this is carrying coals to 
Newcastle with a vengeance. For the 
legal status of the basing-point system 
is clear as things now stand. This new 
legislation, if finally approved, could 
burn down what has already been estab- 
lished. As I have indicated, the courts 
have held that the system cannot be used 
by sellers of standardized commodities 
when the results of such use would be a 
stifling of competition. What further 
clarification is needed on this point? On 
the other hand, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has never interfered, nor has it 
shown any inclination of interfering, 
with the use of the basing-point system 
in cases which involve trade in non- 
standardized goods which are either 
trade-marked or subject to competition. 
What further clarification is needed on 
this point? 

Far from “clarifying the situation,” 
the passage of S. 1008 would merely un- 
dercut what is known and replace it 
with the kind of calculated confusion 
which lawyers and economists for the 
great monopolies and cartels know how 
to use to the advantage of their clients 
and to the prejudice of the public in- 
terest. Passage of this bill would enable 
them to raise the entire issue of the 
basing-point system once again. Law- 
yers for the monopolies will be quick to 
point out that the basing-point system 
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has been legalized in principle by this 
bill. And having said that, they will 
strive with might and main to place 
themselves beyond the reach of the Ke- 
fauver or Carroll amendments which limit 
the bare-faced use of the basing-point 
system. They will strive for another 10 
or 25 years, while the Federal Trade Com- 
mission will be forced to stand by, un- 
certain what it can or cannot do to stop 
monopolistic practices. 

MONOPOLY PRACTICES INVITE BIG GOVERNMENT 


What is involved in the defeat of this 
bill is nothing less than the maintenance 
of the system of free competition. It is 
a peculiar and sardonic fact that many 
of those who as businessmen, journalists, 
or public figures talk the loudest in sup- 
port of free competition should now be 
working with all their strength to devise 
ways by which free competition can be 
strangled. The basing-point system is 
the noose which has been and is now 
being used to do this strangling. To 
require proof of collusion that this noose 
is tightened is a big step backward. 
The Jaw in other branches has moved 
away from attempts to determine the 
motives for action to judging the conse- 
quences of action. The consequence of 
the basing-point system is the suppres- 
sion of competition. This is just as 
much the result if well disciplined firms 
under the fear of price reprisals, carry 
out individually a common line of action 
as if they put their heads together in a 
dark room to plot price control. 

There is one final word which I should 
add. Most of us are properly afraid of 
big and monopolistic government. We 
doubt its efficiency; we dislike its tend- 
ency to dry up the wells of personal 
initiative; we fear its concentration of 
power because there are few men capable 
of exercising such great power wisely or 
humanely. But the best way to avoid a 
further growth of big government is to 
restore a greater degree of competition 
in American business and to get the ad- 
vantages properly claimed for free en- 
terprise. For if business moves further 
down the road toward cartelization and 
to monopoly, the virtues of free enter- 
prise will largely disappear. Reductions 
in costs will be slighted and higher than 
competitive prices will be charged. This 
will dampen down demand and will re- 
strain production. This in turn will 
choke off rroduction and employment 
and intensify unemployment. Big profits 
will be made by the few monopolies, but 
the country will decay. Whatever the 
evils of big government may be—and they 
are real—people will nevertheless turn 
increasingly toward it to protect them 
against the private monopolists. For 
they will feel that they can at least par- 
tially control the Government whereas 
they will have virtually no control over 
the private monopolists. And hence, by 
shortsightedness, the verbal advocates of 
free enterprise will contribute to their 
own destruction. 

I pray to God that this may not hap- 
pen and that is why those of us who op- 
pose the basing-point bill are trying to 
restore competition so that these mat- 
ters may be made more self-regulating 
and operate outside the control of both 
big business and big government. 
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(The coiloquy between Mr. WHERRY 
and Mr. Doucras, which was ordered 
to be printed at the conclusion of the 
speech of Mr. Dovatas, is as follows:) 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Presiden*, it 
seems like the old days to have the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska rise to throw his 
darts. I am very glad indeed to have a 
question by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I would not think of 
throwing a dart toward the Senator from 
Illinois, especially since he has joined 
the economy bloc; I certainly would be 
right with him on such things. I was 
merely going to ask him a question. 
Hershey bars are scld throughout the 
country at the same price. The Senator 
says that is all right, because there is 
competition with other candy bars. Let 
me suggest to the distinguished Senator 
that there is a large area in which steel 
is sold at the same price. Omaha, Nebr., 
is in that area. There is all kinds of 
competition. Dozens of steel companies 
want that business. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But do they charge 
different prices, may I ask? 

Mr. WHERRY. Just a moment. Does 
the Senator mind if I ask the question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Since the Senator is 
asking questions of me—— 

WHERR 


Mr. Y. I have not finished 
my question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me ask questions 
of the Senator. Why should there not be 


a little reciprocity on this? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
not even got to the question yet. If the 
Senator will give me time to ask ques- 
tions 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I apologize. 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be glad to give 
him reciprocity. I am asking for en- 
lightenment, upon the basis of the Sena- 
tor’s knowledge. I shall appreciate very 
much getting his answer when the time 
comes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not pretend to 
know all about it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Omaha, Nebr., has be- 
come a great city. Labor is employed 
upon the basis of being able to procure 
steel, with the freight absorbed, from 
Pittsburgh, from Chicago, or from other 
plants that mill steel. The local labor 
in Omaha in turn fabricates the steel into 
dozens and scores of varieties of tools, 
machinery, and so forth, which filter 
down through the retail agencies. I ask 
the distinguished Senator whether that 
is not identical with the Hershey candy- 
bar illustration? If the steel companies 
that have for a great many years fur- 
nished raw material for fabrication can 
no longer do it upon the basis of the 
freight being absorbed, what other re- 
course is there but that Omaha must 
lock up its factories or else move back 
to the source of steel, at Chicago or Pitts- 
burgh, in order to get the materials for 
fabrication, which in turn they may re- 
distribute through the retail channels 
they have developed over scores of years? 
That is my question. It is asked in all 
good faith, and I think it is a question 
that deserves an answer from the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should be very glad 
to try with all humility to reply to the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska. 
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Certainly, if it were possible to get com- 
petition in the steel industry, and not 
have monopolistic pricing of steel, there 
would be a reduction in the price of steel. 
If some of the independents would as- 
sert themselves, the price of steel could 
be cut, and the steel fabricators in Omaha 
could obtain their raw materials at lower 
prices. The result would be they could 
pass along such lower prices to those 
to whom they sold, there would be an 
expansion of demand, and an increase 
of employment in Omaha. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
yield. A 

Mr. WHERRY. Is not that exactly 
what would happen in the case of candy 
bars, if the Senator’s logic is correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There is nothing to 
prohibit a Kansas City or Omaha firm 
from selling candy for 4 cents. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The point is, there is 
no agreement between the various man- 
ufacturers of candy bars to sell identical 
candy bars at identical prices. 

Mr WHERRY. Ah! 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There is no agree- 
ment so far as I know. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is, unless the 
process of cartelization has gone further 
than I thought. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, the Senator 
cannot speak with authority on that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. He cannot do that any 
more than he can say with authority that 
there is a combination among other 
great institutions, such as steel. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator does not 
want to say on the floor of the Senate, 
does he, that all the producers of the 
steel furnished to the jobbers on the 
Missouri River for a hundred years on 
the basis of freight absorption are in 
collusion? The Senator cannot justify 
that statement with the evidence. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, just a 
moment. Who has the floor? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yielded to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Who is the other Sen- 
ator who is now speaking, or who spoke 
on the floor a moment ago? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Only Senators of the 
United States are allowed to speak on 
the floor of the Senate. We only have 
96 Senators. I am not complaining 
about the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Perhaps I should not 
be speaking from the well of the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is all right. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
wish me to retire from the Chamber? 
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Mr. WHERRY. I think it is a breach 
of the rules for an individual to walk to 
the well of the Senate and address a 
Senator. If the Senator is to be ad- 
dressed, the remarks should be spoken 
audibly so we can hear it. That is the 
point I am making. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. - 

Mr. TOBEY. I have the greatest af- 
fection for the Senator from Nebraska, 
and he is growing in wisdom and stature 
day by day. But he is all off, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in this instance, because he knows 
as well as I do that the chairman of 
every committee whenever a debate is 
on, has sitting beside him his secretary 
or his expert adviser to tell him things, 
to write them down, and to whisper 
things in his ears, That is all the young 
man is doing. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, per- 
haps that is all he was doing. Perhaps 
he is the Senator’s secretary. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That happens to be 
true. His name is Robert Wallace and 
he is my research associate. 

Mr. WHERRY. If that be true, I am 
not going to question it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator ob- 
jects to my speaking as I stand in the 
well of the Senate, I shall be glad to 
step back. 

Mr. WHERRY. No. I am not object- 
ing to the Senator’s speaking from the 
well of the Senate. But I think there is 


a question as to who is on the floor, and 


who is doing this, and who is doing that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, do I 
have the floor? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. He 
has been yielding. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have been yielding 
for the last 20 minutes. I will yield one 
more minute for a question. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to have 
the Senatur answer the question. Will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield 1 minute. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
whether the distinguished Senator meant 
to say to the Senate he presumed there 
was no collusion in the candy field, al- 
though the price was 5 cents throughout 
the country. I asked the distinguished 
Senator, does he have any other reason, 
or does he know of any reason for be- 
lieving that there is collusion among all 
the steel companies which are shipping 
steel into Omaha and into St. Joseph, 
Mo., Kansas City, Mo., and Minneapolis, 
Minn., so that the local steel fabricators 
can get steel at a price at which they 
can fabricate it and redistribute prod- 
ucts to the people? Does the Senator 
think there is collusion among the steel 
companies? Does the Senator have evi- 
dence showing collusion in price? I re- 
fer of course to the selling prices of steel. 
That is, the price of the raw materials 
sold to great jobbers and fabricators all 
up and down the Missouri River? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Nebraska wish me to reply? 
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Mr. WHERRY. Yes. Does the Sena- 
tor have any evidence of collusion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I find that there is an 
extraordinary and amazing coincidence 
of prices charged by various concerns 
which might lead me to suspect collu- 
sion. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator familiar 
with the example I gave in my speech, 
with respect to the railroads from Bir- 
mingham to New Orleans wanting to re- 
duce their rate by $3 a ton for steel 
shipped from Birmingham to New Or- 
leans? But the Northern Association of 
Railroads—and this is a matter of rec- 
ord, a matter of proof—exerted pressure 
at the behest of the northern steel con- 
cerns, to prevent that great reduction 
taking place, because they had agreed to 
match the price in New Orleans, and they 
would have to reduce their price to New 
Orleans by $3 a ton, if they did that? 
Does not that in itself prove there is 
some collusion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to inflict cruel or unusual pun- 
ishment upon the Senate by keeping 
Senators here beyond their dinner hour. 
In the last three-quarters of an hour I 
have been able to progress just one para- 
graph in my speech. The Recorp is go- 
ing to look very choppy tomorrow morn- 
ing with all these interjections. I some- 
times suspect that my very astute and 
able colleague from Nebraska sometimes 
interjects in order that the continuity 
of the Record may be disturbed. Isome- 
times think that in these colloquys, the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska is 
guided by the political tactics of the In- 
dians, who formerly surrounded the trav- 
elers on the Nebraska plains, as they 
would journey over the prairies, the In- 
dians would shout and indulge in their 
war whoops and would carry on a process 
of psychological warfare, intended to 
strike terror into the hearts of the poor 
travelers. Sometimes I think our friend 
is copying the Comanches and that he 
learned his political tactics in their 
school. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I can only say, so far 
as I am concerned, that the Senator is 
not going to strike terror into my heart. 
I should like to continue my speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say this 

Mr. WHERRY. Just one question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator is 
willing to stay until 10 o’clock tonight, 
I am ready to stay with him. I love his 
company and I love the verbal darts in 
which he indulges. But this is going to 
be a matter of hours, the way he is keep- 
ing up. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I love the company of 
the Senator, and I should be glad to stay 
here until 10 o’clock tonight, if we had 
a unanimous-consent agreement to vote 
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on the bill. I came on the floor only 
approximately 10 minutes ago, and I have 
asked the Senator only two questions. If 
that has made his speech “choppy” and 
if there is still some sound of “Indian 
war whoops,” I should be glad to have 
the colloquy appear at the end of the 
Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If it could be em- 
bossed in gold, I think that would be 
well, also. That alone would be worthy 
of the purity of the Senator’s style. 

(Upon request of Mr. CAPEHART, and by 
unanimous consent, it was ordered that 
the following be printed at this point in 
the Recorp, at the conclusion of Mr. 
Dovuctas’ speech: ) : 

Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer, in 
a statement issued today, urged American 
business to make a careful study of the eco- 
nomic effects of the recent Supreme Court 
decision on basing-point pricing for pres- 
entation to the congressional committee now 
studying the problem. 

“Every businessman, every consumer, every 
community affected by this situation should 
not lose the opportunity to give Congress the 
facts,” the Secretary said. 

Secretary Sawyer’s complete statement fol- 
lows: 

“The Supreme Court decision in the Ce- 
ment Institute case, outlawing the multiple 
basing-point pricing system as practiced in 
that industry, has aroused widespread con- 
cern in the world of business. From discus- 
sions I have held with the Department's 
Business Advisory Council and from commu- 
nications which I have received, I know that 
many firms, large and small, are worried 
about the impact which the decision may 
have upon their own pricing practices, This 
is a serious matter and one with which the 
Department of Commerce is vitally con- 
cerned, 

“Whether or not the Supreme Court deci- 
sion actually requires the drastic pricing 
changes which some members of industry 
feel that it does require, the fact remains 
that many changes are already being made 
and that the effect both on the producer and 
the purchaser has been unsettling. 

“It is too soon to tell what the ultimate 
result of the Supreme Court decision will be. 
It is obvious, however, that any extensive 
revision of pricing practices by industry will 
affect existing patterns of distribution, par- 
ticularly in those industries where trans- 
portation represents a significant part of the 
delivered price of a product. This could have 
severe repercussions upon smaller business 
enterprises which would be among the first 
to feel the effects of changes in business 
practices. Should there be large-scale resort 
to f. o. b. pricing by industries now using 
other pricing methods the customers of such 
industries will find their own costs revised. 
Where these revisions are substantial the re- 
sult may be a shift to other suppliers or, in 
extreme cases, an actual physical relocation 
of plant facilities with a consequent migra- 
tion of workers. 

“Almost without exception American bu- 
sinessmen sincerely and heartily favor en- 
forcement of the historic American policy 
against monopolistic restraint of trade and 
unfair competition, and there can be no 
doubt that these policies have made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the success of our 
free pepr system. They must not be 
repudiated. Businessmen, as well as others, 
accept the decisions of our highest Court as 
the last word on what is the law. Fur- 
thermore, businessmen wish to comply with 
the law. 

“In connection with this matter, however, 
they are confused as to the steps necessary 
to effect this compliance. Moreover, many 
businessmen feel strongly that sweeping 
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changes in traditional pricing practices will 
be harmful to producers and consumers 
alike. 

“The matter is critical, an appraisal of the 
factors involved is difficult, and an early 
and completely objective approach to the 
problem should be welcome. I am pleased to 
note the recognition of the complexity of 
this problem by the Congress and the fact 
that the subcommittee under Senator CAPE- 
HART has already begun, with the advice of 
a distinguished committee of businessmen 
and citizens, to get at the facts as a basis 
for recommendations in connection with this 
matter. I am gratified at this businesslike 
step and assure the committee that it will 
have the complete cooperation of the Com- 
merce Department in this investigation. 

“Every businessman, every consumer, every 
community affected by this situation should 
not lose the opportunity to give Congress the 
facts. The public interest requires that those 
who know the facts should give the facts. 

“Meanwhile, I hope that producers, in con- 
sidering what steps they should take to com- 
ply with the law, will, so far as possible, avoid 
imposing hardships on particular customers 
or contributing to general inflationary price 
increases. 

“This should not be the occasion for ex- 
citement or clamor about business exploit- 
ing the public, or Government persecuting 
business. We are faced with a serious, prac- 
tical, and immediate problem which should 
be examined jointly by business and Govern- 
ment with a view to serving the public in- 
terest.” 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have listened very attentively to the able 
Senator from Louisiane [Mr. Lone] and 
the able Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovcias] and to the many questions 
asked of each of them and their replies 
to those questions, The one most notice- 
able thing that ran through both 
speeches is that all in the world they 
have done is to rehash the old antitrust 
suits which the Government won, and 
rightfully won. The suits were brought 
in connection with cases of collusion, of 
conspiracy. I do not know of a single 
Senator or of a single witness who ap- 
peared and testified at committee hear- 
ings who in any way, shape, or form 
has tried to apologize for the concerns 
which were prosecuted and which lost 
their cases. 

All through the speeches and debates 
and arguments which have taken place 
today Senators have spoken of the bas- 
ing point. Some Senators have urged 
that we restore the basing point. There 
is no relationship whatever between the 
bill introduced by the able Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. O'Manoney], which we 
are now considering, and the so-called 
basing-point system. There is absolute- 
ly no relationship between the two. 
Hearings on this question continued for 
weeks and weeks, and hundreds of wit- 
nesses appeared before the committee. 
Every witness testified that he was op- 
posed to phantom freight. Every mem- 
ber of the committee was opposed to 
phantom freight. I am certain the Sen- 
ate of the United States is opposed to 
phantom freight. I am certain the At- 
torney General is opposed to it. I am 
certain that every Senator is in favor 
of the Sherman Act, of the Clayton Act, 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. There was 
not a single scintilla of evidence or testi- 
money in the hearings which indicated 
that anyone wanted in the least to break 
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down or weaken the antitrust laws, the 
Robinson-Patman Act, the Sherman Act, 
or the Clayton Act. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAPEHART, I should like to fin- 
ish my statement, and then I shall be 
very happy to yield. 

The testimony from beginning to end, 
on the part of little-business men, big- 
business men, labor union representa- 
tives, lawyers of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, on the part of everyone who tes- 
tified, was that there was confusion, 
and that clarification was needed. Even 
the economist for the CIO steel workers, 
Mr. Brubaker, who made an excellent 
statement, testified to the same effect. 
He did as our colleagues have done to- 
day. He rehashed a number of previous 
suits which were brought against corpo- 
rations for doing things we are all op- 
posed to. The things which were done, 
which resulted in suits being brought, 
were things we are all against. Those 
are matters which have already hap- 
pened. Those who did the things for 
which they were prosecuted were prop- 
erly and rightfully prosecuted. 

Mr. Brubaker admitted in the end that 
every seller in the United States, re- 
gardless of where he is located, whether 
he happens to be fortunate enough to be 
located in New York, where a population 
of 10,000,000 people or more forms a 
potential buying market, or whether he 
is located in the farthermost corner of 
Minnesota, where there may be only 10 
persons within 10 miles, should have the 
right to sell wherever he could, and 
absorb the freight or pay the freight and 
equalize the cost. If he did so independ- 
ently, if he did so without collusion and 
without conspiracy, and if his price 
equalled that of some competitor a hun- 
dred miles away, or a thousand miles 
away, he should not be prosecuted be- 
cause of what he did. Likewise every 
member of the committee and every 
witness I listened to, and I believe I 
listened to all of them, were agreed that 
every time two men or a group of men or 
a hundred men sat down and in col- 
lusion agreed to fix prices they should 
be prosecuted. 

I listened most attentively to the able 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] to- 
day. So far as I can see he did not even 
make an effort to connect up his argu- 
ment to the effect that the pending bill is 
a basing-point bill, to the present legis- 
lation, except that at the tail end of his 
speech he did refer to it. 

Mr. President, I am certain that if the 
bill in any way, shape, or form weakened 
the antitrust laws we would all be op- 
posed to it. I know I would be opposed 
to it in that case. I am certain the 
author of the bill also would be opposed 
to it. Iam certain in my mind that the 
bill will not in any way weaken the anti- 
trust laws. 

The able Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] admitted that he was in favor of 
permitting independent sellers, acting 
independently, to absorb freight, equal- 
ize the freight, or pay the freight. The 
able Senator from Illinois is not so cer- 
tain he agrees to that. He is afraid it 
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might be a means to some sort of col- 
lusion. I can see how collusion could 
happen. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have already refused to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. I should like to 
finish my statement, and then I shall be 
glad to yield. 

In America we have 48 States and we 
have no trade barriers between the 
States. We have thousands of cities and 
we trade back and forth. The very fact 
that we trade means that we must trans- 
port goods. We cannot trade without 
transporting goods. I have always felt 
and always will feel that the cost of 
transporting goods from the seller to 
the buyer is as much a part of the cost 
of the goods as the steel or the wood or 
the iron or whatever it is that goes into 
the article. It certainly is not a sale 
until it is in the hands of the buyer. I 
think we want to develop that kind of 
economy in America. I think we want to 
place any seller in America, big or little, 
in a position where he can sell to any- 
one in America, and compete with his 
competitors, whoever they may be, by 
being able to absorb or equalize freight. 
I am thoroughly convinced that if we 
adopt any other method we will retard 
the progress of the Nation. 

I know the arguments on both sides 
of this question, because I have listened 
to the testimony given on the subject. 
Some have recommended that we go to 
an f. o. b. policy. The associate counsel, 
who really handles the legal matters for 
the Federal Trade Commission, admitted 
before our committee and also admitted 
during the course of a broadcast with me, 
that he favored an f. o. b. policy. I am 
not so certain that this Nation would not 
have been better off if when we started 
165 years ago we had adopted that pol- 
icy; but we did not. To adopt it now 
would mean displaced persons and ghost 
towns. It would completely upset the 
United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me finish. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from In- 
diana interrupted me frequently with 
questions. I wonder if the Senator from 
Indiana will be kind enough to yield to 
me for a question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If it is agreeable to 
the able Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] and the able Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY], I have no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator has 
spoken of the dislocation which would 
occur if we allowed competition to pre- 
vail. Is it not true that the Chinese 
women used to bind their feet, and that 
when they took off the tight binding 
they had pains in their feet? Would the 
Senator recommend that Chinese women 
should continue to bind their feet? The 
transition from any period of artificial 
regulation to freedom is difficult; but is 
that an argument why we should not 
strive for it? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, per- 
haps I am rather dumb, but I see no re- 
lationship between the feet of Chinese 
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women and what we are talking about. 
Perhaps there is some relationship that 
I do not understand. I was honest and 
frank enough to say that if we had 
started with this system 165 years ago 
we might well be better off today. But 
we did not, Industries have grown up 
all over the United States—in Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and Cali- 
fornia. To try to change the system by 
forcing each seller to sell f. o. b. at his 
own place of business would, in my 
opinion, be disastrous. 

I hold in my hand a full-page adver- 
tisement issued by the great State of 
Pennsylvania over the signature of James 
H. Duff, the Governor of that State. 
This advertisement was carried in many 
newspapers and other publications. 
Perhaps it may still be running. It reads 
in part as follows: 

Will the f. o. b. mill pricing system make 
it necessary for you to have a plant in Penn- 
sylvania? 


Senators may read the advertisement 
if they care to do so. The State of Penn- 
sylvania was inviting the steel fabrica- 
tors of America to move their plants close 
to the back door of the steel industry. 

The advertisement also states that two 
General Motors divisions and the Kelsey- 
Hayes Wheel Co. intend to do so because 
of the confusion in this entire subject. 
That proves what would happen under 
an f. o. b. pricing method. The big cor- 
porations such as General Motors, Kel- 
sey-Hayes Wheel Co., and all others 
which have the capital and the ability 
to borrow money and to sell additional 
stocks would simply locate branch fac- 
tories all over the United States. They 
would sell f. o. b. at those branch fac- 
tories. The man with one factory or one 
wholesale house, who did not have the 
capital or the facilities for covering the 
United States with branch factories, 
would be practically put out of business. 

I am opposed to the cement companies 
quoting the same prices. I am opposed 
to the steel companies doing so. I said 
so repeatedly in the hearings. I am just 
as much opposed to those things as is 
the able Senator from Ilinois. I am 
aware of the fact that such a situation 
exists. I am also aware of the fact that 
monopolies have become bigger and 
better in the past 20 years. Many of 
the witnesses who were complaining 
about the same thing the able Senator 
from Illinois complains about, when 
asked by me whether monopolies had 
grown bigger and better than they were 
20 years ago, admitted that they had. 

Iam aware of all that, but I see no rela- 
tionship between the fact that monopo- 
lies are bigger and better—and they are 
becoming bigger and better—and the 
basing-point system, because the basing- 
point system has now been outlawed. It 
will still be outlawed under the bill in- 
troduced by the able Senator from 
Wyoming. 

I cannot help but believe, after listen- 
ing to many weeks of testimony, that this 
bill will be for the benefit of the little- 
business man in America and not for the 
benefit of the big-business man. I do not 
see how anyone can argue that to go to 
an f. o. b. mill basis would benefit the 
little-business man of America. How 
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could it possibly benefit the little fellow? 
It would benefit the big fellow, for two 
reasons. First, if every retailer and 
every wholesaler in the United States 
must pay the freight on that which he 
purchases, his prices will go up. Dozens 
of retailers and wholesalers testified to 
that fact. Take the merchants in North 
Dakota and South Dakota who buy their 
goods in Chicago, Cleveland, and other 
eastern cities. If they are forced to pay 
the freight, the cost of their goods will 
be higher. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
they now pay the freight? Goods are 
delivered to them at the price at the bas- 
ing point plus the freight, which they 
now pay. If we freed the economic sys- 
tem from the basing-point practice, they 
might get concerns producing closer to 
them, at a lower cost, so that the price 
to them would be reduced. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Again the able Sen- 
ator from Illinois confuses the right of 
an individual seller, acting independent- 
ly, to absorb or equalize freight, with the 
basing-point system, and with phantom 
freight. I am opposed to phantom 
freight. I cannot conceive of anyone 
not being opposed to it. It was wrong, 
There is no question about it. It has 
been outlawed. The courts rightfully 
ruled against phantom freight. There 
is nothing in the legislation which we 
are considering which gives any right 
whatsoever to charge phantom freight. 

The trouble with this entire argument 
has been that we have been talking about 
one thing, whereas the bill covers an- 
other thing. I know that it is very easy 
to rehash all these cases. Such an argu- 
ment sounds good, and it is based upon 
fact. I think we had the same thing in 
Indiana that the able Senator from Ili- 
nois described in respect to cement.. I 
am aware of that. I am opposed to it. 
It is wrong. Those who indulged in such 
practices were prosecuted, and right- 
fully so. 

But as a result of all that, are we go- 
ing to change a system which we have 
enjoyed in this Nation for 165 years and 
outlaw or make illegal the absorption of 
freight or the equalization of freight? 
That is the big question. That is the 
question which we must decide. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. Jusi a moment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to finish this 
point, and then I shall be glad to yield. 

Many honest, sincere men say that we 
do not need to clarify the law because 
the law at the moment permits such 
practices. Others equally sincere and 
honest say that it does not, and that the 
law should be clarified. 

I remember when the able Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY] ap- 
peared before our committee. While he 
did not say so, I am certain that he was 
opposed to what we were trying to do. 
At that time he simply had not thought 
the problem through. He later agreed 
that an individual seller should have the 
right to absorb freight or equalize 
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freight. 
question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know that the Sen- 
ator from Indiana wants to be histori- 
cally accurate. I was somewhat startled 
by his statement that we had had the 
basing-point system for 165 years. We 
have had railroads for only about 115 
years, I believe. My information is that 
the basing-point system started in steel 
and cement around 1880. So Iam sure 
that was simply a historical inaccuracy 
which the Senator from Indiana will 
wish to correct. 

Mr.CAPEHART. What I intended to 
say—and I think possibly it was under- 
stood—was that for 165 years there had 
been no law against paying freight or 
absorbing freight. I presume that when 
this country was founded we must have 
had some mode of transportation. We 
had canals. There were horses; and 
someone was paid for handling mer- 
chandise. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask a 
question. Getting entirely away from 
the academics and the theories which 
may be involved, and considering merely 
the practical side of the question, if the 
junior Senator from Nebraska happened 
to- be in the business of manufacturing 
certain steel articles which he sold 
through wholesale and jobber channels 
within a certain radius of territory 
around Omaha, Nebr., territory which 
was accessible to the Omaha factory pro- 
ducing or fabricating ‘the steel articles, 
in which area that factory could sell 
those articles on a competitive basis, and 
if the junior Senator from Nebraska had 
been purchasing from a steel mill in 
Pittsburgh or elsewhere in the East, the 
raw materials from which to process and 
fabricate those consumer goods; if the 
situation is not clarified by the enact- 
ment of further legislation, is it not true 
that the junior Senator from Nebraska, 
if he were in such a business, would have 
to purchase the steel f. o. b. the mill, in 
order to continue to operate? Is not 
that the situation now, if I understand 
it correctly? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. I 
understand that the steel companies have 
gone to the f. o. b. principle, meaning 
that the buyer pays the freight from the 
point of shipment. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the proof of 
the pudding; that is what actually has 
happened. 

Is it not also true in the case of ce- 
ment? I should like to say that there is 
a cement mill at the little town of Louis- 
ville, Nebr. That mill employs approxi- 
mately 400 people. I ask the Senator if 
it is not true that today such mills do not 
absorb the freight in making shipments, 

Mr, CAPEHART. Today the cement 
industry is selling f. o. b. the mills. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is true. Cer- 
tainly that is the situation in which 
American industry finds itself today. 

If the situation is not clarified by the 
enactment of legislation, will not the re- 
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So, I admit, it is a debatable 
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sult simply be that if I, as a fabricator, 
wished to remain in business, I would 
have to depend upon local business only, 
business close to my factory, for I would 
have to purchase my raw materials 
f. o. b. the mill at Pittsburgh. However, 
if I wished to be in a competitive posi- 
tion with other fabricators, would it not 
be necessary for me to move my fac- 
tory—assuming that I had one—to Pitts- 
burgh or its vicinity, so that I could get 
some of the business in that area? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is the way the 
Governor of Pennsylvania feels about the 
matter. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is not that true? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; that is true 
in the case of products with respect to 
which freight is a substantial part of the 
cost. Of course, it certainly would not 
be true in the case of products as to 
which freight is an inconsequential part 
of the cost. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not a fact that 
when there is a requirement that all 
products be sold f. o. b. the mill, that 
narrows competition and makes pro- 
ducers withdraw into an area much 
smaller than their selling area otherwise 
would be if they could absorb the freight, 
in order to meet the competition? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Let us consider a man 
with a steel mill at Gary, Ind., who sells 
steel at a certain price delivered at the 
gate of the mill, and let us assume that 
that price is $1 a ton higher than the 
price of steel when manufactured and 
sold at Pittsburgh. But suppose today 
that price were raised to $7 above the 
Pittsburgh price. Then would not the 
Gary mill and the Pittsburgh mill be able 
to do what they could do before the bas- 
ing-point system was outlawed, namely, 
the Gary mill could absorb freight up to 
$3.50 worth, and the Pittsburgh mill 
could absorb freight up to $3.50 worth; 
but neither one would attempt to sell in 
an area where the freight charge from 
its mill would exceed $3.50, whether the 
steel was moving from Gary or from 
Pittsburgh. Could not that be done? 

Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, today 
the various mills can sell their products 
f. o. b. the mills and still can sell them 
in wide areas, if they wish to do so, 
simply by means of raising their prices 
in order to cover the freight. 

Please keep in mind that there is no 
relationship whatsoever between the cost 
of transportation and having manufac- 
turers get together on a set price. 

Mr. WHERRY. But is it not true that, 
as the law now stands, a consent decree 
has been entered, enforceable at law, 
and in connection with that decree it is 
agreed that the manufacturers will not 
use the freight-absorption system in a 
manner that will mean the end of price 
competition in their industry? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; they can do 
that. They can do any of the things 
the Senator has described; and then, 
under the law as it now exists, they can 
be prosecuted. Under the law as it will 
exist if this bill is enacted, they can 
also be prosecuted for doing that. There 
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is nothing in this bill which would pre- 
vent the prosecution of anyone who con- 
spires with someone else to eliminate 
competition. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let us assume that 
bill 1008 is passed, thus providing that 
freight absorption is all right unless it 
can be shown that it is used as a monopo- 
listic or collusive practice. Let us as- 
sume that various manufacturers seek 
to arrive at the same price. In the 
Cement Institute case 50,000 pages of 
exhibits were offered to prove that the 
manufacturers were seeking to conspire. 
But let us suppose that in the future 
the manufacturers are able to know, just 
by the glance of an eye, that the old 
deal is in effect again. How can it be 
proved that they are entering into a 
monopolistic agreement and are conspir- 
ing to have the same prices? 

Mr. CAPEHART. If the prices are 
identical, that would be one of the pieces 
of evidence which could be used in court. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is not the purpose 
of this measure to permit them to absorb 
freight to meet competition? Could not 
that be used to enable them to arrive 
at prices identical with those which their 
competitors were charging? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Suppose there are 
10 steel companies that are charging $100 
a ton for steel; suppose all 10 of them 
are charging that price. Suppose one 
of them decides that he will sell steel 
for $90 a ton. Would not the Senator 
like to see the other nine manufacturers 
reduce their price to $90 a ton, and thus 
give the American people the benefit of 
the difference of $10 a ton? 

Mr. WHERR I certainly would. 
But the trouble is that they do not. All 
of them leave the price at $100. 

Of course I should like to see the price 
reduced, and I should like to see the re- 
duction in price made available to the 
people generally. I should like to see 
some manufacturer able to bid lower 
prices, and thus require the other manu- 
facturers to lower their prices in order to 
meet the competition of the lower prices 
offered by that manufacturer. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course, prices do 
go up or down. This bill does not pro- 
pose to change that situation. It does 
not change it one iota. 

The able Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] read into the Recorp what 
Mr. Frear said about it. He said that 
manufacturers can do the things we have 
been discussing, the things to which the 
bill relates, and that they can do them 
now, without any change in the law. If 
he is correct—and sometimes I think pos- 
sibly he is correct about it—then we do 
not need a change in the law. But there 
are many persons who disagree as to that, 
and I have come to the conclusion that 
possibly they are correct. 

But if that can be done now, without 
any change in the law, then all the 
things the Senator just described can be 
done under existing law. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, is it not 
true that as the law now stands, freight 
absorption is a discrimination and con- 
stitutes a violation of the act which says 
that there cannot be discrimination in 
such a way as to eliminate competition, 
and that the mere proof of identical 
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prices and identical bids all over the 
United States is sufficient to require the 
cessation of such a practice? On the 
other hand, if this bill is enacted into 
law, it will not be possible to do that, 
will it? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
differ with the able Senator. I do not 
believe that to be true. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I see that 
I shall have to make another speech on 
this subject. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If the Senator from 
Louisiana or anyone else can prove it to 
be true, then I shall oppose the bill. But 
it simply is not true. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it took me 
4½ hours today to prove that it is true. 
Evidently I shall have to repeat my argu- 
ment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly I do not 
want to have any monopoly exist. I will 
go as far as the Senator from Indiana, 
the Senator from Louisiana, or anyone 
else will go to help small business; I 
want to help small business. But if the 
cement company in Louisville, Nebr., 
wishes to sell cement in Minnesota, and 
wishes to absorb a part of the freight 
rate in order to be able to compete, 
why does it not have a right to do so? 
Why does not that process result in 
getting the competitive price lower than 
it otherwise would be, because the one 
who absorbs the freight makes a lower 
price, rather than a higher price. 

Mr. CAPEHART. They have that 
right. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. That is 
not monopoly. That company is an in- 
dependent company which today has 
to restrict its activities nearly 50 percent, 
because of present conditions. It cannot 
absorb the freight, it cannot help make 
competition. But if the law is clarified 
and it can continue to absorb freight 
charges, it can regain the old circum- 
ference and reach out nearly 150 miles 
farther. It can still absorb that freight 
because of the costs of manufacture in 
Louisville, and can bring the price of 
cement down to the American people. 
That is the point Iam making. That is 
a practical example of what has hap- 
pened. That company has had to with- 
draw to a narrower radius of competi- 
tion. It helped make the price lower; 
but if it is taken out of the picture, 
then the reverse takes place, the price 
goes up, and competition is eliminated. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Iam sure we both share 
the same objective, but I wonder 
whether the Senator realizes we have 
never been able to get the cement com- 
panies to sell for different prices at the 
same destination. Talk about absorb- 
ing freight—all they want to do by ab- 
sorbing freight is to arrive at the same 
identical price at the destination point. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
want to answer that question. 

Mr. WHERRY. I, too, would like to 
answer it. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. They were in collu- 
sion, and they all had the same price. 
Let us be practical. If they each used 
the same basing point, the freight rate 
was the same to all of them. So natu- 
rally if they use the same freight rate, 
which they are all forced to use under 
the law, and everybody knows what it is, 
everybody pays the same. After they 
get through figuring the price it is ex- 
actly the same down to, I do not know to 
how many decimal points. 

Mr, WHERRY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Indiana have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana has the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, under the 
law they are not compelled to use some- 
body else’s freight rate to the point of 
destination.. They are completely at lib- 
erty to use their own. In fact, it was 
because they were using the freight rate 
of another man, in order to match his 
price identically, that it was found to be 
illegal. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What they were 
doing was using the freight rates of one 
another. If the Senator has a mill in 
New Orleans, and if I have a mill in In- 
dianapolis, when I would sell in Louisi- 
ana, I would use that as a basing point, 
paying the freight from Indianapolis to 
New Orleans. But when the Senator sold 
in Indiana, he would use Indianapolis as 
the basing point, because he would be 
competing with me. There is no secret 
about it; they were doing that. They 
were wrong. The end result was that 
they all had exactly the same prices, to 
the decimal point, as long as they as- 
sumed it had to work out that way. It 
was wrong, and the court found it was 
wrong, and it has been outlawed. Every- 
body is glad of it. There is no relation- 
ship between that and this bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let us get back to my 
example again, of the cement company 
at Louisville, which is selling for what it 
feels is a fair price, with the freight 
absorption. It makes the other com- 
panies naturally come down to meet its 
price. There is no collusion there, be- 
cause in the final analysis all these 
things, quality and everything else, are 
based upon about the same price, so they 
make the market. The others make the 
price. There is no collusion about that. 
If there is collusion, the bill provides it 
cannot be done, for the bill provides that 
good faith must be shown. I would cer- 
tainly be for it all the way along the 
line. But certainly I do not want to 
restrict and narrow competition. I be- 
lieve the distinguished Senator can at 
least see the results, and he can see what 
is going to happen, unless the law is 
clarified. It is not based on theory. It 
is not an academic proposition. As an 
absolute fact it has happened in my own 
territory. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY ANNIVER- 
SARY OF FORMER PRESIDENT HOOVER 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, as 
one who has had the privilege of know- 
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ing him well, and one who has unbounded 
admiration for his capacities and his 
selfless devotion to the general welfare, 
I want to speak briefly on the occasion 
of the seventy-fifth birthday anniver- 
sary of the Nation’s first private citizen, 
our only living ex-President, Herbert 
Hoover. 

Truth and time have a way of clear- 
ing the record on public affairs and pub- 
lic personalities. 

The monumental work of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, which so 
strongly bears the imprint of its Chair- 
man, has commanded the enthusiastic 
and grateful acknowledgment of the 
American people. 

That work will stand as one measure 
of Herbert Hoover in history. But it will 
be by no means the sole measure by 
which history and his fellow citizens may 
judge him. 

There stands above all else the admir- 
able character of one who represents the 
best in American traditions of industry, 
humanism, intellectual brilliance, and 
integrity. . 

If there is today any question of what 
Herbert Hoover stands for I recommend 
a reading of the address he delivered a 
year ago upon the occasion of his home- 
coming to his birthplace at West Branch, 
Iowa. That address was so profoundly 
moving in the simplicity of its truths 
that it merits rank as an American 
classic. 

Essentially Herbert Hoover stands for 
the dignity of man which is given ex- 
pression and can only be achieved 
through his own independence—his free- 
dom to think and to act creatively for 
himself. 

Paternalism is the deadly enemy of 
that freedom, which is built not on the 
quicksands of adolescent defiance and 
doubtful expediency but upon the bed- 
rock of ethics, law, and maturity. 

Herbert Hoover stands first among 
those who have recognized the paternal- 
ism of statism and its menace to all 
human liberty. 

Herbert Hoover is first among those 
who have recognized that the ideals of 
civil liberties which are employed to 
rationalize the welfare state, no matter 
how benign its purposes nor how attrac- 
tive its professions, cannot survive its 
necessary regimentation of the indi- 
vidual. 

History will record these times as a life- 
and-death struggle for the minds of men. 
As I have said before on this floor, that 
is the basic meaning of the cold war in 
which we are now engaged. And as I 
have further said, it is a struggle which 
extends to our very midst. 

It is America’s good fortune that in 
these times we may turn to the wisdom 
and counsel of men like Herbert Hoover. 
I hope that we may continue to enjoy 
his counsel and his services for many 
years to come. 

Mr. President, a splendid editorial 
from the New York Times of this date 
reflects the sentiments which I know I 
share with countless millions of Mr. 
Hoover's appreciative fellow citizens. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
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in the body of the Record as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
a: follows: 

_ BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 

Herbert Hoover, our only living ex-Presi- 
dent, is 75 today. He comes to that mile- 
stone with the respect and the heartfelt good 
wishes of a nation. Behind him is an ex- 
traordinary career which really divides itself 
into four careers. The first was that of the 
energetic ard highly successful mining en- 
gineer. The second, as a prelude to signal 
service as the efficient head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, found him feeding and 
restoring a starved and shattered world and 
manifesting in this task exceptional ability 
not only to see problems whole, but to act 
swiftly and effectively tc meet needs which 
ran almost the whole gamut of human 
misery. The third, of course, was the Presi- 
dency. Here Mr. Hoover found himself at 
the helm of a nation reeling with the heady 
wine of a false prosperity. When the whole 
story of his efforts to stem the dangerous 
tides is set in its right perspective we get 
the picture of a man fighting valiantly 
against circumstances he did not create. 
As a fourth major activity he has just com- 
pleted the monumental study and recom- 
mendations for the reorganization of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government. 
This task was performed and organized with 
a skill and thoroughness which has brought 
him general acclaim. 

Greater perhaps than the abilities which 
have stood out in the various phases of the 
ex-President’s long and useful life; greater 
than the engineering approach which has 
always sought a spring board of solid facts 
from which to proceed and an amazing clear- 
ness of thought in putting first things first, 
is the character of the man himself. In one 
era glorified, in another bitterly criticized, he 
has found the inward strength to follow a 
true course as he saw it. He has ever been 
ready to serve and, even when past 70, under- 
took arduous flights around the globe to 
make available again his experience for the 
relief of a world once more plunged by war 
into hunger and distress. 

Inevitably. Herbert Hoover has grown in 
the respect and affection of his countrymen. 
We join today in wishing him many more 
years of active and useful life. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask that 
we begin with the nominations on page 
2, entitled ‘““Postmasters.” 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters in 
the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. HOEY. I move that the nomina- 
tions of postmasters be cnfirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of postmas- 
ters in the State of Tennessee are con- 
firmed en bloc. 
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TAX COURT 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the nomination to the Tax Court of 
the United States may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be passed over. 


UNITED STATES ASSAY OFFICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James J. Andrews, of New York, 
to be Superintendent of the United 
States Assay Office at New York, N. Y. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 


firmed. 
POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask that 
all the remaining nominations of post- 
masters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the remaining nominations of 
postmasters are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, before 
the motion is made to recess, may I in- 
quire of the present occupant of the 
chair. Do I correctly understand that 
the Senate passed over the nomination 
of Miss Marion J. Harron, of Califor- 
nia? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HOEY. I ask that the President 
be immediately notified of all nomina- 
tions confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be imme- 
diately notified. 


Mr. HOEY. As in legislative session, 
I move that the Senate take a recess un- 
til 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, August 11, 1949, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 10 (legislative day of June 
2), 1949: 

In THE ARMY 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grades and corps specified, un- 
der the provisions of section 506 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.), title II of the act of August 5, 1947 
(Public Law 365, 80th Cong.), Public Law 36, 
Eightieth Congress, and Public Law .625, 
Eightieth Congress: 


To be majors 


James M. Brown, MC, 
Jules O. Meyer, MC, 
Anthony W. Miles, MC, 
Sidney Miller, MC. 
To be captains 
Warren C. Breidenbach, Jr., MC. 
Robert C. Butz, MC, ÈZ 
Ralph E. Campbell, MC, 
Hull F, Dickenson, DC, 
Benjamin J. DiJoseph, D 
Albert J. Dimatteo, DC, 
Howard J. Henry, MC, 
Harry W. McCurdy, MC, 
Melton P. Meek, MC, E 
George E. Oldag, MC, 


Charles R. W. Reed, MC, È 
Robert A. Reynolds, MC. 
To be first lieutenants 
William A. B. Addi JAGC, E 
Sol Balis, MC, E x 
John W. Barch, MC, 
Tucker A. Barth, MC, 
Thomas G. Baskin, MC. 
Victor D. Baughman, JAGC, 
Alexander H. Beaton, MC. 


Robert W. Bell, MC, 
Wilfred B. Bell, DC, 
Robert Bernstein, MC, E 
Anthony L. Brittis, MC, 
Thomas J. Brown, DC, È 
Edward L. Buescher, MC, 
Clement E. Carney, JAGC, 
Harold G. Carstensen, MC, 
Gerald A. Champlin, MC, 
Vernon L. Cofer, Jr., MC, 
Clarence F. Crossley, Jr., 
Roswell G. Daniels, MC, E 
Eugene J. Diefenbach, Jr., MC, 
Philip R. Dodge, MC. 
John H. Draheim, MC, 
Philip E. Duffy, MC, 
George L. Emmel, MC. 
Leroy L. Engles, MC, 
Albert J. Flacco, MC, 
Thomas J. Foley, MC. 
Bruce T. Forsyth, MC. 
Frank E. Foss, MC, 
Roger J. Foster, MC. 

Ralph V. Gieselman, MC. 
Thomas T. Glasscock, MC. 
Richard Gottlieb, MC, 
John M. Harter, MC. 
Charles C. Heath, DC, Eauze. 
Wood S. Herren, MC. 

John A. Hightower, MC 

John H. Hoon, MC, E 
Winston C. Jesseman, MC, B 
Richard P. Jobe, MC. 
Donald J. Joseph, C, 
John M. Kroyer, MC. 
Paul E. Lacy, MC, 

Robert M. Lathrop, JAGO 
Robert R. Leonard, MC, 
Charles W. Levy, JAGC, 
Arthur F. Lincoln, MC. 
Fred Madenberg, MC, È 
Nicholas M. Margetis, 


Bruce R. Marshall, MC. 
Benjamin A. McReynolds, MC. 

Herbert Meeting, Jr., Aae 
William B. Merryman, MC XXXXXXX 
Richard L. Miner, MC, 
Thomas Morrison, MC, 
George R. Nicholson, MC 
Henry J. Olk, Jr., JAGC, E 
Edwin L. Overholt, Mi 
John A. Palese, MC, 
Paul W. Palmer, MC, 
Charles C. Parker, MC, 


Robert F. Ranson, MC. 
Maurice S. Rawlings, MC. 


Edwin S. Stenberg, Jr., MC, 
William L. Stone III, MC 
John J. Toohey, MC. 
James O. Wall, a, 


Richard E. Weeks, MC, 
James A. Whiting, MC. 
Dudley E. Wilkinson, MC, 
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Louis E. Young, MC. 
William B. Young, MC, 
Anton C. Zeman, Jr., DC, 


To be second lieutenants 


Jack A, Fullmer, MSC 
Mable L. Jack, ANC, E 
Marcile Lansford, ANC, 
Bernice M. Strube, WAC. 
Betty G. Washbourne, ANC, 
Betty J. Workman, ANC, — 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
$81, 80th Cong.): 

Jack F, Andrews. 

John B. Rerry, Jr. 

Alan W. Blankenship. 

Newton C. Brackett. 

Henry B. Edwards, Jr. Eua. 

Conrad L. Hall. 

Martin D. Hecht, E 

Robert L. Jeansonne, 

Carroll N. LeTellier, E 

Jim F. Rast. 

William C. Stribling, Jr. 

Edward E, Tourtellotte, Ruaa 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 
The following-named officer for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade of major 
general in the Marine Corps: 
William J. Wallace 


The following-named officer for temporary 
appointment ta the grade of major general 
in the Marine Corps: 

Ray A. Robinson 


The following-named officer for permanent 
appointment to the grade of brigadier gen- 
eral in the Marine Corps: 

John T. Selden 


The following-named officer for temporary 
appointment to the grade of brigadier gen- 
eral in the Marine Corps: 

Randolph M. Pate 


The following-named officer for permanent 
appointment to the grade of first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps: 


Thomas R. Burns 


The following-named citizens (civilian col- 
lege graduates) for permanent appointment 
to the grade of second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps: 


Tilton A. Anderson, a citizen of Kansas. 

John G. Belden, a citizen of Indiana. 

James J. Boley, a citizen of Missouri. 

Thomas G. Borden, a citizen of Louisiana. 

Calvin H. Broyer, a citizen of the District 
of Columbia. 

James W. Burke, a citizen of Ohio. 

James Y. Butts, a citizen of Texas. 

Ivil L. Carver, a citizen of Colorado. 

Andrew B. Cook, a citizen of Massachusetts. 

John L. Eareckson, a citizen of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

William H. Edwards, a citizen of Virginia. 

Clyde L. Eyer, a citizen of Missouri. 

Matthew C. Fenton III, a citizen of Mary- 
land. 

John C. Gordy, Jr., a citizen of Louisiana, 

George H. Grimes, a citizen of Indiana. 

Robert L. Gunter, a citizen of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Arthur J. Hale, a citizen of Oklahoma, 

Allen S. Harris, a citizen of Ohio. 

Robert P. Harris, a citizen of New Mexico. 

Richard G. Heinsohn, a citizen of Ten- 
nessee. 

Hans W. Hanzel, a citizen of Ohio. 

Mallett C. Jackson, Jr., a citizen of Mis- 
souri. 

comus C. James, a citizen of South Caro- 


Edward H. John, Jr., a citizen of Ohio. 
Richard J. Johnson, a citizen of Tennessee. 
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David S. Karukin, a citizen of Massachu- 
setts. 

Charles R. Kennington, Jr., a citizen of 
Ohio. 

Walter C. Land, a citizen of Georgia. 

Alan M. Lindell, a citizen of New Mexico, 

Bernard S. MacCabe, Jr., a citizen of New 
Jersey. 

Byron L. Magness, a citizen of Arkansas. 

David G. Martinez, a citizen of California. 

John F. Meehan, a citizen of New Jersey. 

Willard D. Merrill, a citizen of Massachu- 
setts. 

John H. Miller, a citizen of Texas. 

Edgar F. Musgrove, a citizen of New York, 

Harry J. Nolan, a citizen of Louisiana. 

Billy M. O'Quinn, a citizen of Texas. 

Richard L. Prave, a citizen of Pennsylvania. 

E. Richard Rhodes, a citizen of Illinois. 

Joseph E. Rosky, a citizen of New York. 

Robert L. Scruggs, a citizen of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Albert C. Smith, Jr., a citizen of Virginia. 

Charles S. Smith, a citizen of Virginia. 

William A. Snare, Jr., a citizen of Virginia. 

William F. Sparks, a citizen of Washington. 

James W. Stanhaquse, a citizen of Illinois. 

Kenneth R, Steele, a citizen of Georgia. 

James C. Stephens, a citizen of North Caro- 
lina. 

Luther G. Troen, a citizen of South Dakota. 

Henry W. Tubbs, Jr., a citizen of Illinois. 

Thomas B. White, Jr., a citizen of Illinois. 

James S. Wilson, a citizen of Georgia. 

John O. Wolcott, a citizen of Ohio. 

The following-named enlisted man (meri- 
torious noncommissioned officer) for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade of second 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps: 

John F. McCarthy, Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 10 (legislative day of 
June 2), 1949: 

UNITED STATES Assay OFFICE 

James J, Andrews to be Superintendent of 

ee ee States Assay Office at New York, 
POSTMASTERS 


MAINE 
Raymond W. Fish, Hallowell. 
MINNESOTA 


Mattie M. Coyle, Garvin. 
Lloyd H. Kuhlmann, Isle. 


MISSOURI 


Howard L. Dickirson, Dexter. 

Florence M. Newton, Freeman, 
NEBRASKA 

Fay T. Zeigler, Brewster. 

Raymond D. Rogers, Decatur. 

William A. Werman, Elk Creek. 

Earl F. Shea, Oconto. 

Otis J. Reinmiller, Staplehurst. 

Virland D. Hollins, Valley. 


NEW YORK 
Guy S. Castrilli, Bath, 
TENNESSEE 
Herbert M. Hickey, Byington. 


Wilton Rust, Kingston Springs. 
Nelle H. Taylor, Milligan College. 


VIRGINIA 


Price W. Atkins, Atkins. 

James 8. Smith, Bristow. 

Jack P. Fisher, Callaway. 

James Duval Johnson, Covesville. 
Edward C. Killmon, Eastville. 
George H. Fletcher, Fort Eustis. 
Albert C. Thompson, Fort Monroe, 
Hudson R. Lankford, Franklin, 
Raymond H. Morgan, Green Bay. 
Addie Northam, Hallwood. 
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Luther J. Sample, Honaker. 

Charles C. Wells, Matoaca. 

Edgar M. Cockrell, Montross. 

Paul J. Pennewell, Onancock. 
Paschal M. Johnson, Pembroke. 

C. Meredith Richardson, Pendletons. 
Louise M. Harwood, Saluda, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WeEpnEspay, Auaust 10, 1949 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 

The Acting Chaplain, the Reverend 
James P. Wesberry, pastor, Morningside 
Baptist Church, Atlanta, Ga., offered the 
following prayer: 


Most merciful and compassionate God, 
our Father, we lift our hearts to Thee in 
loving gratitude for the privilege of liv- 
ing and serving in America, beautiful 
and beloved land of our joy and pride. 
Teach us anew that our Nation’s true 
greatness is not in material wealth or 
military might but in the character of 
her people. We rejoice that ours is a 
Christian nation. Forgive us all that is 
un-Christlike in us and brighten every 
dark place throughout the land. Grant 
the light of Thy divine guidance to these 
honored representatives of the people. 
May they be laborers with Thee in mak- 
ing our Nation greater in soul than in 
territory and an ever-increased blessing 
to the nations of the world. In the 
name of Thine only begotten Son, our 
Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 


H. R. 91. An act to provide for a research 
and development program in the Post Office 
Department; 

H. R. 242, An act to provide for the con- 
ferring of the degree of bachelor of science 
upon graduates of the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy; 

H. R. 579. An act to permit the motor ves- 
sel FLB-5005 to engage in the fisheries; 

H. R. 607. An act for the relief of Harvey 
M. Lifset, formerly a major in the Army of 
the United States; 

H.R.637. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Harriett Patterson Rogers; 

H. R. 691. An act for the relief of Lawrence 
Fontenot; 

H. R. 748. An act for the relief of Louis 
Esposito; 

H. R. 1017. An act for the relief of John 
Aaron Whitt; 

H. R. 1023, An act for the relief of Lois E. 
Lillie; à 

H. R. 1034. An act for the relief of the 
Jansson Gage Co.; 

H. R. 1055. An act for the rellef of Agnese 
R. Mundy; 

H. R. 1069. An act for the relief of Albert 
Burns; 

H. R. 1075. An act for the relief of Harry C. 
Metts; 

H. R. 1154. An act to provide authorization 
for additional funds for the extension and 
improvement of post-office facilities at Los 
Angeles, Calif. and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1282. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
T. A. Robertson; 
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H. R. 1459. An act for the relief of E. Neill vide that the annuities of certain officers H. R. 1279. An act for the relief of George 
Raymond; and employees engaged in the enforcement Hampton; 


H. R. 1516. An act to amend „he act en- 
titled “An act to reclassify the salaries of 
postmasters, officers, and employees of the 
postal service; to establish uniform pro- 
cedures for computing compensation; and 
for other purposes,” approved July 6, 1945, 
so as to provide annual automatic within- 
grade promotions for hourly employees of the 
custodial service; 

H.R.1619. An act for the relief of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, Yakima, Wash., and 
others; 

H. R. 1679. An act for the relief of Mrs. Skio 
Takayama Hull; 

H. R.1720. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land in Missoula County, 
Mont., to the State of Montana for the use 
and benefit of Montana State University; 

H. R. 1857. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Josephine Pereira; 

H. R. 1993. An act for the relief of Samuel 
Fadem; 

H. R. 2095. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Kenneth N. Peel; 

H.R. 2214. An act to provide for the de- 
velopment, administration, and maintenance 
of the Suitland Parkway in the State of Mary- 
land as an extension of the park system of 
the District of Columbia and its environs by 
the Secretary of the Interior, and for other 


H. R. 2239. An act for the relief of the 
estate of W. M. West; 

H. R. 2253. An act for the relief of the legal 

of Arthur Earl Troiel, Jr., a minor; 

H. R. 2344. An act for the relief of Charles 
W. Miles; 

H. R. 2456. An act for the relief of Charlie 
Hales; 

H. R. 2572, An act to extend to commis- 
sioned officers of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey the provisions of the Armed Forces Leave 
Act of 1946; 

H. R. 2602. An act for the relief of John B. 
Boyle; 

H. R. 2608. An act for the relief of C. H. 
Dutton Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich.; 

H. R. 2662. An act to grant time to em- 
ployees in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment to participate, without loss of pay 
or deduction from annual leave, in funerals 
for deceased members of the armed forces 
returned to the United States for burial; 

H.R, 2704. An act for the relief of Freda 
Wahler; 

H. R. 2806. An act for the relief of Paul C. 
Juneau; 

H. R. 2807. An act for the relief of Loretta 
B. Powell; 

H. R. 2869. An act to authorize an appro- 
priation in aid of a system of drainage and 
sanitation for the city of Polson, Mont.; 

H. R. 2925. An act for the relief of Ida Ho- 
heisel, executrix of the estate of John Ho- 
heisel; 

H. R. 2981. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance by the United States to Frank C. 
Wilson of certain lands formerly owned by 


him; 

H. R. 3139. An act for the relief of James 
B. DeHart; 

H. R. 3193. An act for the relief of Public 
Utility District, No. 1, of Cowlitz County, 
Wash.; 

H. R. 3408. An act for the relief of Opal 
Hayes and D. A. Hayes; 

H. R. 3461, An act for the relief of Lester 
B. McAllister and others; 

H.R.3501. An act for the relief of Nelson 
Bell; 

H.R.3511. An act to declare the water- 

way (in which is located the Brewery Street 
Channel) from Brewery Street southeast- 
ward to a line running south 33 degrees 63 
minutes 36 seconds west from the south side 
of Chestnut Street, at New Haven, Conn., a 
nonnavigable stream; 

H. R. 3756. An act to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, to pro- 


of the criminal laws of the United States 
shall be computed on the basis of their aver- 
age basic salaries for any five consecutive 
years of allowable service; 

H. R. 8788. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Vermejo reclamation proj- 
ect, New Mexico; 

H. R. 4097. An act for the relief of George 
M. Beesley, Edward D. Sexton, and Herman 
J. Williams; 

H. R. 4138. An act for the relief of Herbert 
L. Hunter; 

H. R. 4307. An act for the relief of Ever 
Ready Supply Co. and Harold A. Dahlborg: 

H. R. 4366. An act for the relief of Pearson 
Remedy Co.; 

H. R. 4854. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Miriam G. Wornum; 

H. R. 4948. An act relating to the policing 
of the building and grounds of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; 

H. R. 5024. An act to authorize the taxa- 
tion of Indian land holdings in the town of 
Lodge Grass, Mont., to assist in financing a 
municipal water supply and sewerage system; 

H. R. 5114. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit the use of addi- 
tional means, including stamp machines, for 
payment of tax on fermented malt liquors, 
provide for the establishment of brewery bot- 
tling houses on brewery premises, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 5188. An act to provide for the prep- 
aration of a plan for the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the building 
of the Soo Locks; 

H. R. 5287. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code, section 90, to create a Swains- 
boro Division in the southern district of 
Georgia, with terms of court to be held at 
Swainsboro; 

H. R. 5365. An act to provide for the trans- 
fer of the vessel Black Mallard to the State of 
Louisiana for the use and benefit of the de- 
partment of wildlife and fisheries of such 
State; 

H. R. 5831. An act to exempt certain vola- 
tile fruit-flavor concentrates from the tax on 
liquors; 

H. J. Res. 188. Joint resolution to provide 
for the coinage of a medal in recognition of 
the distinguished services of Vice President 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY; and 

H. J. Res. 242. Joint resolution extending 
for 2 years the existing privilege of free im- 
portation of gifts from members of the 
armed forces of the United States on duty 
abroad. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 162. An act to provide basic author- 
ity for the performance of certain functions 
and activities of the Department of Com- 
merce, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 559. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Central Division of the Southern Dis- 
trict of California to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of the city 
of Needles, Calif., and the California-Pacific 
Utilities Co.; 

H. R. 631. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothy Vicencio; 

H. R. 997. An act to extend the benefits of 
section 1 (e) of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, to employ- 
ees who were involuntarily separated during 
the period from July 1, 1945, to July 1, 1947, 
after having rendered 25 years of service but 
prior to attainment of age 55; 

H. R. 1137. An act for the relief of J. W. 
Greenwood, Jr.; 


H. R. 1285. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Lena Mae West, a minor; 

H. R. 1505. An act for the relief of Harry 
Warren; 

H. R. 1604. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear and deter- 
mine the claim of Breinig Bros., Inc.; 

H. R. 1892. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to certain Indian lands in Lake County, 
Mont.; 

H. R. 1997. An act to authorize the survey 
of a proposed Mississippi River Parkway for 
the purpose of determining the feasibility of 
such a national parkway, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R.2197. An act to authorize acquisition 
by the county of Missoula, State of Montana, 
of certain lands for public-use purposes; 

H. R. 2296. An act to amend and supple- 
ment the act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653), 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2634. An act to provide transportation 
of passengers and merchandise on Canadian 
vessels between Skagway, Alaska, and other 
points in Alaska, between Haines, Alaska, and 
other points in Alaska, and between Hyder, 
Alaska, and other points in Alaska or the 
continental United States, either directly or 
via a foreign port, or for any part of the 
transportation; 

H. R. 2740. An act to establish rearing 
poa and a fish hatchery at or near Millen, 

a.; 

H. R. 2877. An act to authorize the addi- 
tion of certain lands to the Big Bend Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Texas, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 2944. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide survivorship benefits for 
widows or widowers of persons retiring under 
such act; 

H. R. 3440. An act for the addition of cer- 
tain lands to Rocky Mountain National Park, 
Colo., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3825, An act to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act; 

H. R. 4498. An act to amend section 6 of 
the act of April 15, 1938, to expedite the car- 
riage of mail by granting additional author- 
ity to the Postmaster General to award con- 
tracts for the transportation of mail by air- 
craft upon star routes; 

H. R. 4510. An act to provide funds for 
cooperation with the school board of Kla- 
math County, Oreg., for the construction, 
extension, and improvement of public-school 
facilities in Klamath County, Oreg., to be 
available to all Indian and non-Indian chil- 
dren without discrimination; 

H. R. 5086. An act to accord privileges of 
free importation to members of the armed 
forces of other nations; and 

H. J. Res. 208. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution creating the Niagara Falls 
Bridge Commission, approved June 16, 1938. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills, joint resolutions, 
and concurrent resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S. 4. An act authorizing the advanced 
training in areonautics of technical per- 
sonnel of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion; 

S. 51. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code, section 962, so as to authorize 
reimbursement for official travel by privately 
owned automobiles by officers and employees 
of the courts of the United States and of the 
administrative office of the United States 
courts at a rate not exceeding 7 cents per 
mile; 

S. 212. An act for the relief of John Joseph 
McKay; 

S. 229. An act for the relief of E. W. Eaton 
Coal Co.; 
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5.296. An act for the relief of Daniel 
George Fischer and Ladislas (Vasile) Taub; 

S. 309. An act for the relief of Gabe 
Budwee; 

S. 442. An act to amend the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926 (44 Stat. 568), as amended, to 
provide for the application to civil air navi- 
gation of laws and regulations related to 
animal and plant quarantine, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 443. An act to authorize the construc- 
tion and equipment of a radio laboratory 
building for the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce; 

S. 450. An act to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, by pro- 
viding for the delegation of certain authority 
of the Administrator, and for other purposes; 

S. 472. An act for the relief of Osmore H. 
Morgan; 

S. 557. An act for the relief of the McCor- 
mick Engineering Co. and John E. Price, an 
individual doing business as the Okeechobee 
Construction Co.; 

S. 603. An act to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act; 

S. 609. An act for the relief of Mrs. Bertie 
Grace Chan Leong; 

S. 614. An act to amend the Hospital Sur- 
vey and Construction Act (title VI of the 
Public Health Service Act), to extend its 
duration and provide greater financial as- 
sistance in the construction of hospitals, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 627. An act for the relief of Leon Moore; 

S. 672. An act to amend part VIII of Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a) so as to provide 
entitlement to educational benefits for those 
individuals who enlisted or reenlisted prior to 
Octcber 6, 1945, on a same basis as for those 
individuals who enlisted or reenlisted within 
1 year after October 6, 1945; 

S. 689. An act to permit certain postal em- 
ployees or substitute postal employees to re- 
ceive credit for military service; 

S. 777. An act for the relief of Calvin D. 
Lynch and Son; W. Thomas Lockerman; Sud- 


ersville Supply Co.; George C. Moore and H. 


A. Moore; J. McKenny Willis & Son, Inc.; 
Hobbs & Jarman; C. S. Thomas; and Royse R. 
Spring; 

S. 794. An act for the relief of certain con- 
tractors employed in connection with the 
construction of the United States Appraisers 
Building, San Francisco, Calif.; 

S. 855. An act to authorize a program of 
useful public works for the development of 
the Territory of Alaska; 

S. 868. An act to provide for the dissemina- 
tion of technological, scientific, and engineer- 
ing information to American business and in- 
dustry, and for other purposes; 

S. 874. An act for the relief of Elza Fried- 
rych; 

S. 916. An act for the relief of Ascanio 
Collodel; 

S. 938. An act to amend an act entitled “An 
act to establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States”, ap- 
proved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; 

S. 973. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Society of 
the Colonial Dames of America in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

S. 986. An act for the relief of Carlos 
Riggenbach; 

S. 1033. An act to further amend the Phil- 
ippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946; 

S. 1054. An act for the relief of Northwest 
Missouri Fair Association, of Bethany, Har- 
rison County, Mo.; 

S. 1096. An act for the relief of Abe Lincoln 
and Elena B, Lincoln; 

S. 1115. An act authorizing appropriations 
for the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of the western land boundary fence 
project, and for other purposes; 

S. 1126. An act to amend the Boiler Inspec- 
tion Act of the District of Columbia; 

S. 1145. An act for the relief of Persephone 
Poulios; 
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S. 1231. An act to repeal the limitation 
upon the total annual compensation of cer- 
tain rural carriers serving heavily patronized 
routes; 

S. 1290. An act to establish and effectuate 
a policy with respect to the creation or char- 
tering of certain corporations by act of Con- 
gress, and for other purposes; 

S. 1387. An act to provide for designation 
of the United States Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital to be constructed at West 
Haven Conn., as the John D, Magrath Me- 
morial Hospital; 

S. 1446. An act for the relief of James 
Hung Loo; 

S. 1479. An act to discontinue the opera- 
tion of village delivery service in second-class 
post offices, to transfer village carriers in 
such offices to the city delivery service, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 1565. An act for the relief of Dr. Lu- 
dovit Ruhmann; 

S. 1604. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the District of New Mexico to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of F. DuWayne Blankley; 

S. 1825. An act to amend the Postal Pay 
Act of 1945, approved July 6, 1945, so as to 
provide promotions for temporary employees 
of the mail equipment shops; 

S. 1937. An act to provide greater reten- 
tion preference for severely disabled war vet- 
erans in reductions in force; 

S. 1973. An act to further amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934; 

S. 2028. An act to permit the Board of Ed- 
ucation of the District of Columbia to par- 
ticipate in the foreign teacher exchange pro- 
gram in cooperation with the United States 
Office of Education; > 

S. 2031. An act for the relief of the Willow 
River Power Co.; 

S. 2042. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to complete construction of 
the irrigation facilities and to contract with 
the water users on the Buffalo Rapids project, 
Montana, increasing the reimbursable con- 
struction cost obligation, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 2046. An act to provide authority for 
certain functions and activities of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 2080. An act to authorize the regulation 
of whaling and to give effect to the Inter- 
national Convention for the Regulation of 
Whaling signed at Washington under date 
of December 2, 1946, by the United States of 
America and certain other governments, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 2085. An act to amend the Employment 
Act of 1946 with respect to the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report; 

S. 2125. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
District of Oregon to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of J. N. 
Jones and others; 

S. 2146. An act to provide certain addi- 
tional rehabilitation assistance for certain 
seriously disabled veterans in order to re- 
move an existing inequality; 

S. 2160. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to authorize annual and sick 
leave with pay for commissioned officers of 
the Public Health Service, to authorize the 
payment of accumulated and accrued an- 
nual leave in excess of 60 days, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 2170. An act for the relief of 
Bartel; 

S. 2201. An act amending section 2 of the 
act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449) to provide 
basic authority for the performance of cer- 
tain functions and activities of the National 
Bureau of Standards, and for other purposes; 

S. 2240. An act to authorize certain person- 
nel and former personnel of the United States 
Coast Guard and the United States Public 
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Health Service to accept certain gifts tendered 
by foreign governments; 

S. 2298. An act to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey certain 
lands and to lease certain other land to Mil- 
waukee County, Wis.; 

S. 2380. An act to provide more efficient 
dental care for the personnel of the United 
States Army and the United States Air Force; 

S. 2391. An act to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
Weber Basin reclamation project, Utah; 

S. J. Res. 3. Joint resolution to provide that 
any future payments by the Republic of Fin- 
land on the principal or interest of its debt 
of the First World War to the United States 
shall be used to provide educational and 
technical instruction and training in the 
United States for citizens of Finland and 
American books and technical equipment for 
institutions of higher education in Finland, 
and to provide opportunities for American 
citizens to carry out academic and scientific 
enterprises in Finland; 

S. J. Res. 24. Joint resolution to provide for 
a suitable and adequate system of timber 
access roads to and in the forests of the 
United States; 

S. J. Res. 79. Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the international 
exposition for the bicentennial of the found- 
ing of Port-au-Prince, Republic of Haiti, 
1949; 

S. Con. Res. 55. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

S. Con. Res. 58. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
text of the amendment of the House to 
the bill (S. 1647) entitled “An act to 
eliminate premium payments in the pur- 
chase of Government royalty oil under 
existing contracts entered into pursuant 
to the act of July 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 533) ,” 
agrees to a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
O’Manoney, Mr. Kerr, and Mr. CORDON 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. LANGER 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition 
of certain records of the United States 
Government,” fo: the disposition of exec- 
utive papers referred to in the report 
of the Archivist of the United States 
numbered 50-5. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record and include a notable ad- 
dress made by former President Herbert 
Hoover on his seventy-fifth birthday. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of August 6, 1949, which comments on 
the fight made by one of Missouri’s most 
distinguished Congressmen, Representa- 
tive JohN B. SULLIVAN, of St. Louis, in 
attempting to defeat amendments to the 
Natural Gas Act which would seriously 
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affect the interest of the consuming 
public. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
obtained unanimous consent to insert 
an article in the Recor entitled “Elgin 
Field’s Great Work.” I am informed by 
the Public Printer that the cost will be 
$191.34. Notwithstanding the cost, I 
ask unanimous consent that the exten- 
sion may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding, and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REGAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter with refer- 
ence to the oil industry. 

Mr. BREHM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. CHURCH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article from the 
Times-Herald by Walter Trohan. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 


marks in the Record in two instances 


and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. GRAHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article by Arthur 
Krock. 

Mr. COTTON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include excerpts from 
a broadcast mađe by Phelps Adams of 
the New York Sun over the Mutual 
Broadcasting Co. 

Mr. HALE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a speech made by 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
LODGE]. 

Mr. HORAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article from the 
New York Times. 

Mr. FORD asked and was giyen per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday I obtained unanimous consent 
to include an act passed by the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii. I now 
find that it will involve a cost of $218.68. 
I ask unanimous consent that it pë 
printed notwithstanding the additional 
cost, 

Se SPEAKER. Notwithstanding, and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LECOMPTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances; in one to in- 
clude an editorial, and in the other to in- 
clude a resolution of the AMVETS of 
Iowa. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
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Recory and insert an editorial from the 
Wall Street Journal of yesterday, Uncle’s 
Bellyache. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
letter. 

Mr. KEEFE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial pub- 
lished in the Milwaukee Journal entitled 
“We’ll Keep the White House.” 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and include ex- 
traneous matter. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the legislative business today and 
any other special orders heretofore 
granted, I may address the House for 
10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
make a point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House, 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 171] 
Baring Dague Norton 
Barrett, Pa Dolliver Plumley 
Bland Douglas Powell 
Bolton, Ohio Eaton St. George 
Bonner Fellows Sasscer 
Boykin Gilmer Smith, Ohio 
Breen Gordon Staggers 
Bulwinkle Gregory Thomas, N. J. 
Burleson Hinshaw Towe 
Byrne, N. Y. Holifield Vursell 
Camp Jonas Welch, Calif. 
Celler Kennedy Withrow 
Chatham McGregor 
Clevenger Mason 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 391 
Members have answered to their names; 
a quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


IMMIGRATION OF AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS 


Mr. LYLE, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following briviiexéd 
resolution (H. Re, 322, Rept. No. 1242), 
which was Yeferred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in or- 
der to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 5557) to provide for coordina- 
tion of arrangements for the employment 
from foreign countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, to assure that the migration of such 


-workers will be limited to the minimum 


numbers required to meet domestic labor 
shortages, and for other purposes. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed 1 hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
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the Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall 
be read, and after the reading of the enacting 
clause of such bill, it shall be in order to 
move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the text of the bill H. R. 
5828, and all points of order against such 
amendment are Wereby waived. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill H, R. 
5557, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute that I may make in- 
quiry of the majority leader. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask the majority 
leader two questions, if I might. 

First, what will be the order of busi- 
ness after the disposition of the particu- 
lar measure under consideration; and, 
second, whether the Members should or- 
der their Thanksgiving dinners here? 

We would appreciate your advice. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
can give a very definite answer to the 
first question. On the second one, I will 
give as frank an answer as I possibly can. 

The next order of business will be con- 
sideration of Reorganization Plan No. 2. 
There is a resolution to disapprove it. 
The House committe, by a vote of 14 to 
7, has disapproved the disapproving res- 
olution. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Iun- 
derstand that is coming up in the Sen- 
ate today, and if they should vote to dis- 
3 it, that would end it, would it 
not 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, that 
is the end, because when one body dis- 
ar roves it that ends it. I hope the 
Senate will not do that. They fought 
for the one-body veto, and it puts them 
in a rather embarrassing position, in my 
opinion. However, that is another ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, Now, 
as to the second question, 

Mr. McCORMACK. As to the second 
question, frankly, I want to state that 
we have been doing everything We San 
to get out the military assistance bill. 
If it could be possible to get that bill 
Qui of Committee this week, and dispose 
of it, and then after disposition of the 
Korea aid bill, we are in a very excellent 
position thereafter to arrange for the 
House to take 3-day recesses. I am ex- 
pressing my own personal opinion. After 
that time legislation would not be of ma- 
jor importance and could be arranged. 
So that, in my opinion, as I see it, that 
might be possible. Of course, the For- 
eign Affairs Committee has a very seri- 
ous bill, the military aid bill. Until we 
know when that is reported out of com- 
mittee, it is impossible to say definitely 
anything, because the longer that is held 
off the more likely other committees are 
to report bills out which the leadership 
might be constrained to take up. If the 
Foreign Affairs Committee could, in their 
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judgment, act quickly, it would be of in- 
valuable assistance, as far as the House 
is concerned, because we are far ahead 
of the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Some 
of the Members would, like to know, if 
possible, if, in the event we take 3-day 
recesses, how long that would be apt to 
continue. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is a matter 
on which I would rather not make a 
statement now, because if the military 
aid bill comes out—I am just expressing 
my own opinion—I assume that the 
Speaker, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Martin], and myself would 
get into a huddle very quickly, and out 
of that would emanate something very 
definite. 


AMENDING FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5856) to pro- 
vide for the amendment of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 5856, 
with Mr. Coorkx in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. REDDEN and Mr. BREHM rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, August 9, there was 
pending the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr, Lucas] in 
the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to see if we could agree on a 
time for the limitation of debate on the 
Lucas amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the Lucas amend- 
ment end in 60 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
mean to include all amendments there- 
to? 

Mr, LESINSKI. No; just the Lucas 
substitute. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I feel that it 
is too early yet to limit debate on the en- 
tira Lucas amendment. I therefore ob- 
ject. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has rec- 
ognized the gentleman from North Caro- 

. lina [Mr. REDDEN]. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, a parli- 
amentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been standing on my feet seeking recog- 
nition ever since the speaker requested 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Cool ET] to occupy the chair. Moreover, 
I am a member of the committee. I 
think my amendment should have pref- 
erence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had rec- 
ognized the gentleman from North Caro- 
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lina even before recognizing the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BREHM. I feel that the Chair 
was in error in so doing, because I am a 
member of the committee and the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina is not, and I 
was on my feet prior to the time the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
REDDEN] asked for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina is recognized to 
offer his amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
the Chair rule that a member of the com- 
mittee does not have preference in recog- 
nition when two Members, one not a 
member of the committee, are seeking 
recognition at the same time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not 
see the gentleman from Ohio on his feet 
at the same time. The Chair had rec- 
ognized the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, then the Chair recognized the gen- 
tleman from Michigan to submit a con- 
sent request. The gentleman from Ohio 
will be recognized in due time. 

The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REDDEN: Strike 
out that portion of section 6 (a), page 10, 
beginning with line 13, through and includ- 
ing line 11, page 11, and inserting in lieu 


thereof the following: “No less than 75 cents 
an hour.” 


Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Chairman, we are 
all trying to arrive at the same goal here 
today; that is, we are all trying to fix a 
minimum wage for the workingmen of 
this country that will be fair under fore- 
seeable conditions. Ordinarily I favor a 
bill reported by a committee that has 
jurisdiction of it over one that has not 
been considered by a committee, but 
under the present circumstances it seems 
that these bills, technically speaking, 
have not been considered by the legisla- 
tive committee having jurisdiction. Itis 
true that many points in them, perhaps 
all points, were considered by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and the 
House has voted, as we all know, to con- 
sider the Lesinski bill, notwithstanding 
the fact that it was not, technically 
speaking, considered by the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

We now have before us as a substitute 
for the Lesinski bill H. R, 5894. I think 
its coverage is better for the American 
worker and the Američan employer than 
the Lesinski bill. The principal differ- 
ence in wages is 10 cents an hour. In 
other words, the Lesinski bill provides for 
75 cents an hour, while H. R. 5894, the 
Lucas bill, provides for 65 cents an hour 
and may be reduced to 50 cents. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my honest convic- 
tion that our country’s economy is tied 
to high prices, high wages, and big profits 
to the extent that we would be justified 
today in voting for a minimum wage of 
75 cents an hour. Whether this ought 
to be in the Lesinski bill or in the Lucas 
bill is a question for the Members to de- 
cide. You can take your choice with the 
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provisions of those two bills. I have 
made my choice if the Lucas bill is 
amended to provide for a minimum wage 
of 75 cents. 

As you know, we have a budget of 
$42,000,000,000 to support; we have a 
debt of $250,000,000,000 to pay and the 
interest on that debt. We cannot meet 
our obligations unless our economy re- 
mains high under high wages and big 
profits in this country. So we must 
answer the question now as to whether 
we wish to support in any bill or in all 
bills the question of 75 cents an hour. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of all these cir- 
cumstances, I wonder if the author of the 
bill H. R. 5894, to which I have offered 
my amendment, will not accept the 
amendment, and I ask the gentleman 
now, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Lucas], if he really objects to the amend- 
ment I have offered? Does the gentle- 
man actually object to a minimum wage 
of 75 cents in his bill? 

Mr. LUCAS. Responding to the gen- 
tleman, may I say that I have offered 
65 cents. If the Members want to accept 
75 cents, of course, that is up to them, 
and if they want 75 cents I would be for 
it. However, I have a responsibility on 
my part to protect H. R. 5894, which 
provides 65 cents an hour, having been 
chosen by some Members to offer that 
bill. I am going to vote for 65 cents, 
but if the House chooses to make it 
75 cents I would be for it. 

Mr. REDDEN. As I understand, the 
gentleman will vote for the Lucas bill, 
even if the amendment is adopted mak- 
ing it 75 cents an hour, 

Mr. LUCAS. I will be forced to. 

Mr. REDDEN. Well, I think, in view 
of that fact, the proponents of the Lucas 
bill ought to unanimously support this 
amendment. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REDDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. I would just like to ask 
the gentleman does his amendment also 
eliminate the formula of arriving at the 
wage by taking into account the cost-of- 
living index? 

Mr. REDDEN. It does. It makes it 
the same as the Lesinski bill, 75 cents an 
hour. 

Mr. BREHM. It is identical with the 
amendment which I drafted yesterday, 
and which I had hoped to offer and had 
announced in yesterday’s Recorp that I 
would offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objeation 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REDDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. LESINSKI. That 75-cent rate is 
in the Lesinski bill. 

Mr. REDDEN. It is, and all that this 
amendment does is to do the very thing 
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that. the gentleman’s bill proposes— 
making it 75 cents. I wonder if the 
chairman of the committee would not 
accept this amendment also. 

Mr. LESINSKI. . I accept 75 cents; I 
will accept $1. 

Mr. REDDEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, this 
Committee could combine parts of the 
Lesinski bill and the Lucas substitute and 
bring forth legislation which would be 
acceptable to a vast majority of the 
American people. That is, providing we 
have authority to legislate on this sub- 
ject. 

I also believe that it would be much 
easier to accomplish the above objective 
by amending the Lucas substitute than it 
would be to try and amend the Lesinski 
bill. 

I am also inclined to believe that the 
legislation which will be called up for 
final passage when the Committee goes 
back into the House will carry a 75-cent 
minimum, Therefore, it is my consid- 
ered judgment that it would be more 
acceptable to a majority of our citizens 
. to have the Lucas substitute with the 
change which this amendment will ac- 
complish than it would be to have the 
Lesinski bill with the same 175-cent 
minimum. 

Mr. Chairman, other speakers will pre- 
sent facts tending to justify a 75-cent 
minimum in preference to a 65, as well 
as show why the formula basing the rate 
on a cost-of-living index should not be 
employed. Therefore, in order to save 
time and repetition, I will yield to my 
colleague the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, may 
I ask the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina this question? In order to get the 
matter straight, this is a straight 75 
cents? 

Mr. REDDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. And the escalator 
clause of the formula is removed; is that 
correct? 

Mr. REDDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. That is the same as 
the Brehm amendment, I take it. 

Mr. BREHM. Identical, word for 
word. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me there is much merit in the 
position of the gentleman from Ohio, the 
original author of the amendment now 
offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina. Neither the Lucas nor the Le- 
sinski bill is all good or all bad. We 
should strive to perfect the measure 
which contains the soundest and more 
maturely considered provisions before we 
vote on a choice between the two meas- 
ures. 

On the question of coverage, the Lucas 
bill is preferable since it defines with 
greater clarity just what employers and 
employees shall be subject to the provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and limits the coverage more precisely 
to employers engaged in interstate trans- 
actions, which is, of course, the only con- 
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stitutional basis for interference with the 
employer-employee relationship by the 
Federal Government, leaving to the in- 
dividual States the establishment of such 
regulations, if any, as they may see fit to 
impose upon the wages, hours, and em- 
ployment conditions of those engaged in 
purely intrastate operations. 

When it comes to the fixation of a 
minimum wage, however, the rigid floor 
contained in the Lesinski bill seems to me 
sounder than the movable minimum en- 
visioned in the Lucas substitute. I ap- 
preciate the force of the arguments ad- 
vanced for a flexible minimum by the 
distinguished ranking minority member 
of the committee and others and their 
sincerity in endeavoring to achieve for 
the working men and women of the 
country the assurance that they will en- 
joy at all times at least the necessities 
of life, regardless of the fluctuations in 
the cost of living index. Yet, on balance, 
it seems to me preferable and more in 
consistency with the basic purpose of 
minimum wage legislation to fix by law 
a certain and definite rock bottom wage, 
as is provided in present law, rather than 
to leave the establishment of this mini- 
mum to the vagaries and uncertainties 
of changes in the cost of living in a par- 
ticular community. 

All employee groups, so far as I know, 
favor the fixed rather than the flexible 
minimum. Mention was made in the 
debate yesterday of the support for that 
same viewpoint among business con- 
cerns. This is borne out by the com- 
munications which I have received from 
employers. So far as I remember, not 
a single employer has voiced a rreference 
for the sliding minimum. On the con- 
trary, a large number have communi- 
cated to me their views that the fixed 
minimum, whatever it is, is much to be 
preferred since it makes possible future 
planning of costs and priting policies in 
a manner impossible under a fiexible 
minimum-wage program. 

Typical of this attitude is a telegram 
which I have received from Mr. I. E. 
Heller, president of the Clothiers Ex- 
change of Rochester, which I would like 
to read to the membership since it pre- 
sents the practical problem encountered 
by those in business who seek to operate 
on a profitable basis and whose con- 
tinued prosperity is a matter of concern 
to the millions employed in industry. 
This telegram says: 

In behalf of the clothing manufacturers 
of Rochester, we wish to register our strong 
support as employers of a stable minimum 
wage and our opposition to a flexible mini- 
mum based on the living-cost index. A 
flexible minimum would mean that the low- 
est paid would be affected with every narrow 
decline in the cost-of-living index. At the 
same time a state of uncertainty would be 
created for manufacturers and retailers alike 
because neither could have any assurance as 
to what their basic costs would be for a rea- 
sonable period of time. 


As to the amount of 75 cents an hour 
contained in the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, certainly, 
except in the most remote areas of the 
country, no one can seriously contend 
that a man can live and support a family 
on less than $30 a week. So far as I 
know, not a single employee in any in- 
dustrial or commercial enterprise in my 
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congressional district now subject to the 
law is earning less than this figure. If 
exceptions exist to this sweeping state- 
ment, they are few indeed. Employers 
and employees alike, however, in my 
area have suffered from the attraction 
of industry and business to other geo- 
graphical locations which do not main- 
tain comparable wage rates. Although 
every effort should be made to avoid sec- 
tional differences, we must not blind our- 
selves to the realization that the lower 
minimum wage contained in the Lucas 
substitute cannot possibly benefit any 
section of our country except certain 
remote areas of the Southern States. 

We should take the many sound and 
well-considered provisions of this sub- 
stitute and now improve it by the adop- 
tion of this amendment offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina. We 
will then be able to vote for minimum- 
wage legislation which combines the best 
features of the various measures offered 
to deal with this complicated subject. 

Mr. BREHM. I thank the gentleman 
for those remarks. I do not believe the 
question is so much who gets credit for 
the amendment as it is getting the best 
bill this committee can bring forth. 
Therefore, I support the amendment. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BREHM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I intend to support the 
gentleman’s amendment. However, after 
listening to my very distinguished and 
able friend from Massachusetts, the ma- 
jority leader, it would appear from his 
discussion yesterday as though that side 
of the House has a monopoly on that 
sort of thinking. I merely want to state 
that there are many friends of the 
amendment. that is being proposed by 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gent'eman yield? 

Mr. BREHM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Just for the rec- 
ord, may I say first that I am not a 
monopolist, and second, that the gentle- 
man’s interpretation of what I said is 
something I would not challenge on the 
broad remarks I made, but I did not say 
“all,” I said the newspaper article said 
“many.” Iam very glad to see that my 
friend from Pennsylvania and I as to the 
minimum wage have a meeting of the 
minds. 

Mr. GAVIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, you have just heard a 
few sugar-coated words. I am afraid 
some of you are going to bite at that 
75-cent minimum amendment to the 
Lucas substitute. On this floor in the 
last 2 days you have heard a summary 
given you that in the retail establish- 
ments there might be a stenographer or 
a window washer included. The facts 
are not true. Look at the summary the 
gentleman from Texas has given you. 
The statement is not correct. 

We have gone further in the bill I have 
submitted for your consideration, not my 
own bill, but a bill drafted by 30 Demo- 
crats in conference. I realize the gen- 
tleman from Texas is carrying the ball 
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for certain members of the Republican 
Party. That is a known fact. We know 
exactly where that bill was written. It 
is for only one purpose, to destroy the 
Wages and Hours Act. Look through the 
bill and read it. One word is inserted, 
“indispensable,” but what a far-flung 
word that is. No one is indispensable in 
manufacturing goods for commerce. 
That one word is more dangerous than 
anything else in the Lucas bill. 

Then the statement has been made 
that the Labor Department wants to 
usurp their right of writing regulations. 
Has not the Treasury got that right? 
Has not the Bureau of Aeronautics that 
right? Has not the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration that right? Has not the 
Department of Commerce that right, as 
have many other bureaus? Has not the 
Federal Communications Commission 
got that right? You are setting up here 
a minimum-wage provision under which 
nobody has any rights. Yes; go to the 
Administrator and find out from him 
what are the rights of certain businesses 
that are on the border line? He does not 
know. He says he thinks you are not 
covered by the act, but when the case is 
brought into court the employer loses. 
The employer is penalized and must pay 
treble damages and costs. That is where 
your confusion ensues. That is what the 
Lucas bill will do. It will bring confu- 
sion to the minimum-wage law. I ask 
you to be careful. Do not pay attention 
to this amendment bringing it up to 75 
cents. That is only sugar coating, be- 
cause if you fall for this maneuver, you 
will not have any bill if you accept the 
bill the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Lucas] has offered. I want you to re- 
member this, that whatever the Com- 
mittee on Rules said here, the Lucas bill 
was dropped into the hopper 4 hours 
after the rule was granted—and that is 
permissible. That is a bill which was 
drafted by a few men to satisfy their own 
political ambitions. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. The gentleman has 
spoken about people being included in 
his bill and people being excluded from 
his bill. May I ask the gentleman a 
question as to one particular group. Are 
employees of mail-order houses—the big 
mail-order houses—under the coverage 
of your bill or are they out? And if they 
are out, why are they out? 

Mr. LESINSKI. If they are in inter- 
state commerce they are in, but if they 
are nothing but retail businesses, then 
they are out. 

Mr. FULTON. Then that would in- 
clude Sears, Roebuck, for example, and 
Montgomery Ward specifically? 

Mr. LESINSKI. They are in interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I would like 
to ask the gentleman the same question 
with reference to the exemption of all 
employees, both from the minimum wage 
and hour requirements, who work in the 
processing of sugarcane. Can the gen- 
tleman explain the reason and justifica- 
tion for that? 
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Mr. LESINSKI. I can answer that. 
The Department of Agriculture has given 
them that exemption and that is why it 
is in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for a 175-cent 
minimum. Therefore I am going to sup- 
port this amendment. 

I believe it is our duty and obligation 
to make any bill as good as it can be 
made for the final vote. Then, if it is 
adopted, we will have done our best to 
get good legislation. 

Having said that I was going to sup- 
port this amendment, which should 
strengthen this bill, I hope you will un- 
derstand that if I offer a word of criti- 
cism you will not think I am doing it 


simply in a partisan sense. I am going 


to call your attention to something that 
bears upon the question which was just 
raised on page 29 of the Lucas bill about 
the middle of the page. 

I am reading this to those who have 
tear-stained papers in their hands, 
thinking about the retailers. 

At part 4, about the middle of the page: 

Any employee employed by an establish- 
ment which qualifies as a retail establish- 
ment under paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion and is recognized as a retail establish- 
ment in the particular industry, notwith- 
standing that such establishment makes or 
processes the goods that it sells. 


What will that do to Montgomery 
Ward, Sears, Roebuck, Penney & Co., and 
so on? 

Now what are the real facts in the 
case? 

Let us get down to brass tacks and talk 
reason for a minute. When you come to 
draw legislation of this kind you run into 
many difficulties. We have small stores 
on State lines that should not be covered, 
and yet they are in interstate commerce 
by virtue of their location. There may 
be some magic about Union City, Ind., 
where Main Street is the Indiana-Ohio 
State line that enables an intrastate 
worker to live on less than an interstate 
worker; but I have never comprehended 
that magic. It is a part of one country. 
We tried to draw a formula to include 
large and exclude the small stores, and 
found it nearly impossible. Then inves- 
tigation disclosed that these big retail 
mail-order houses were organized. The 
employees did not need the protection 
and therefore they were excluded. That 
is tue whole story. 

You Members of this body are entitled 
to know the truth. Maybe we are wrong. 
Maybe we are right. But whether we 
are wrong or whether we are right can 
only be judged when you know the 18- 
carat, all-wool facts in the case, and I 
have given you the truth. 

There used to be an old lawyer who 
practiced law out where I practiced be- 
fore I came to Congress, and he would 
always cite 100 or 150 decisions on every 
point in his brief. Someone asked him 
why. He said: 

“Well, there are 149 of them that are 
liable to confuse the judge and make him 
decide for me whether I am right or 
wrong, but I always like to have one in 
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there to clarify the situation just in case 
I am right.” 

Now, that is the whole story. 
have got it in a nutshell. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish to commend most 
highly my colleague on the committee for 
having the courage to stand before this 
body and state that Sears, Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward are excluded under 
the bill which he is supporting, despite 
the fact that his chairman has stated 
otherwise. 

Mr. JACOBS. Anytime I stand before 
this body and make any statement, I 
going to believe that it is the truth. 
do not do it to embarrass my chairman. 
I think he was perfectly honest, but the 
facts are as I stated them. You Mem- 
bers of this body, I believe, can rely on 
exactly what I have said. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in the last 2 days vari- 
ous proponents of the bill H. R. 5856, in- 
cluding the chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor whose name it 
bears, have made the statement on the 
floor of the House that it exempts all 
retail and service establishments. More- 
over, in a mimeographed comparison of 
this bill and an earlier version of the 
Lucas bill, which comparison the chair- 
man of the Labor Committee conceded 
on the floor of the House as having been 
distributed from his office—Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, pages 10998 and 10999— 
the same representation appeared. It 
was made in the following language: 


1. All retail and service establishments are 
exempt. 


Note well that in this material which 
went to each Member of the House, the 
word “all” in the foregoing statement was 
heavily underlined for added emphasis. 

Now let us see whether under H. R. 
5856 the statement that “All retail and 
service establishments are exempt” is an 
accurate one. 

In order to fully understand the inac- 
curacy of this statement, I ask the mem- 
bers of the committee to refer to the pro- 
vision in question. It appears at page 30, 
lines 1 to 16 inclusive, and is as follows: 

Szc. 13 (a). The provisions of section 6, 
7, and 12 shall not apply to * * (2) 


any employee of a retail or service establish- 
ment.” 


Thus far the statement I am challeng- 
ing appears on the surface to be cor- 
rect. But do not be deceived. For this 
language in pertinent part is identical 
with the language of the existing law. 
So that even if the bill stopped there the 
statement would be entirely unfounded 
in the light of the restrictive interpreta- 
tions placed upon identical language in 
the existing law. 

But the bill does not stop there. It im- 
mediately proceeds to exclude expressly 
certain retail or service establishments 
from the exemption. For after requir- 
ing that the establishment must derive 
75 percent of its sales volume from “re- 
tail selling or servicing,” it proceeds nar- 
rowly to define that term. 


You 
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The joker of this provision comes in 
the definition of what constitutes “retail 
selling or servicing.” For, as you will 
observe, except for certain sales to farm- 
ers, this term is lengthily defined to mean 
selling or servicing to private individuals 
for personal or family consumption, or 
selling or servicing—but not for resale— 
where the goods sold do not differ mate- 
rially either in type or quantity from 
goods normally sold or serviced for such 
personal or family consumption. 

Now just exactly what does that mean? 
The short answer is that this provision 
would make certain of the principal rul- 
ings and interpretations of the Wage- 
Hour Administrator under the present 
exemption a matter of statute. 

The language employed in the Lesinski 
bill is apparently taken from Interpreta- 
tive Bulletin No. 6, which is the position 
of the Administrator under the present 
law. Please note the identical terms 
employed by the Administrator in this 
bulletin, and I quote: 

A retail establishment sells goods to pri- 
vate individuals for personal or family con- 
sumption. Typically it sells “consumer” 
goods, such as food or clothing to private per- 
sons to satisfy their personal wants. 


He then goes on and states that the 
sale of goods to heat a store or business 
office will not be considered a retail sale if 
the sale “involves a quantity of goods 
materially larger than the normal quan- 
tity purchased by private consumers.” 

Every member of the committee, I 
believe, has received numerous com- 
munications, protests, and solicitations 
for corrective action from retail and 
service establishments all over the coun- 
try. These small businesses in large 
numbers have implored this House to 
take action to restrain the interpretative 
abuses of the Administrator under the 
exemption of the present law. Yet the 
answer of the proponents of H. R. 5856 
to these beseechings has been a provision 
which would make a matter of statute the 
very rulings and interpretations which 
these local merchants consider so im- 
practicable and unrealistic. 

In net effect the definition of retail 
selling or servicing as contained in H. R. 
5856 means as to retail and service es- 
tablishments generally, that no sale of 
goods or services can be considered to be 
a retail sale if it involves a type or quan- 
tity of goods and services different from 
those sold to private individuals for per- 
sonal or family consumption. This 
would necessarily mean, in turn, that 
countless retail and service establish- 
ments across the country will be deprived 
of their exempt status under the act. 
Especially in the smaller communities a 
large proportion of the sales of the re- 
tail establishments are to other local 
merchants and businessmen. Although 
these sales are in fact retail sales, never- 
theless they differ in type and quantity 
from sales made to individuals for per- 
sonal or household consumption. Those 
sales which so differ as to type and quan- 
tity will be nonretail sales, and where 
they exceed 25 percent the establishment 
itself will be nonretail and lose the 
exemption. 

Some examples will perhaps more 
clearly than mere words serve to demon- 
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strate the effect of this definition. Thus 
the exemption status of numerous local 
businesses will be affected by this type- 
and-quantity test as follows: 

First. The retail coal merchant sells a 
different type of coal to stores than he 
sells to the home owner. This may make 
the coal retailer nonretail. 

Second. The local laundry cleans 
towels for the local barber shop, napkins 
for the local restaurant, or sheets for 
the local hospital in a quantity greater 
than it launders for the housewife. 
This may make the laundry nonretail. 

Third. The hotels servicing a conven- 
tion render services of a diffeernt type 
and in much greater quantity than to 
individuals. The hotel then becomes 
nonretail. 

Fourth. The retail paint shop will sell 
a larger quantity of paint to the house 
painter than it will sell to a home owner. 
This may make the paint retailer non- 
retail. 

Fifth. Restaurants furnishing food for 
a banquet sell in greater quantities than 
to individuals. The restaurant may then 
become’ nonretail. 

Sixth. The retail building-supply store 
sells a larger quantity of goods to the 
carpenter contractor than the few boards 
normally sold to the home owner. This 
retailer, too, may become nonretail. 

Seventh. The hardware and plumbing 
establishment sells a larger quantity of 
plumbing equipment to the plumbing 
contractor than is normally sold to the 
home owner. This may make the estab- 
lishment nonretail. 

Eighth. The local grocery store in the 
small town sells larger quantities of food 
to the local hotel and restaurant than 
it sells to the home owner. The grocer 
may therefore become nonretail. 

Ninth. The small dry cleaner cleaning 
uniforms for local business renders serv- 
ice as to type and quantity differing from 
that normally rendered individuals. 
The dry cleaner thus becomes nonretail. 

Tenth. The retail stationer sells his 
goods to offices differing in both type and 
quantity from those sold to families. 
The stationer may thus become nonretail. 

Eleventh. The local retail butcher sells 
meats to restaurants and hotels in differ- 
ing quantities than those sold to individ- 
uals. The butcher may therefore be- 
come nonretail. 

Twelfth. Furniture retailers sell their 
wares to business offices in greater quan- 
tity and different types than sold to in- 
dividuals, and this retailer may become 
a nonretailer. 

How then can it be said that H. R. 
5856 exempts all retail and service es- 
tablishments? The type or quantity of 
sales and whether they differ materially 
from goods normally sold to individuals 
is decisive under that bill in determining 
the exemption status of these small busi- 
nesses. And bear in mind that on this 
determination their very existence may 
depend. 

Now consider how the types or quanti- 
ties of goods normally sold to individuals 
is to be determined under H. R. 5856. 
Here, too, the answer is clear. For under 
section 11 (b) the Secretary of Labor is 
authorized to make rulings and determi- 
nations, among other things, “to clarify 
the meaning of terms and provisions of 
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this act.“ And section 15 (a) (2) makes 
violation of such rulings a prohibited act 
punishable by the criminal penalties pro- 
vided in section 16—which include 
$10,000 fine or 6 months’ imprisonment. 

Even without this rule-making power 
many of these local businesses will be 
deprived of their exemption. But the 
proposed exemption, coupled with the 
oe power is doubly objection- 
able. 

I have referred to the fact that the 
term “retail or service establishment” 
which appears both in the present act 
and in the Lesinski bill has itself been 
distorted by administrative interpreta- 
tion so as to defeat the exemption as 
to countless such establishments. The 
Wage and Hour Division very soon inter- 
preted this to exclude even little neigh- 
borhood retail establishments which 
make or process the goods they sell. For 
example, in Interpretative Bulletin No. 6, 
paragraph 17, the Division ruled that a 
clothing store that does no more than 
make “necessary alterations on ready-to- 
wear suits” was a retail establishment, 
but that a retail custom tailor shop that 
makes your suit to order is not a retail 
establishment. And the Administrator 
has prevailed on some of the lower courts 
to follow this interpretation, and a clari- 
fication of the language of the statute is 
needed so these local retailers will know 
where they stand. 

As it is now, and as it would be under 
the Lesinski bill, custom tailors, retail 
bakeries, candy shops, small retail ice 
plants, prescription pharmacies, ice- 
cream shops, picture-framing shops, in- 
terior-decorating shops, upholstering 
shops in short, any retailer who makes 
or processes all or some of what he sells 
are threatened with being denied the re- 
tail-establishment exemption. And be- 
cause of that, for example, a retail cus- 
tom tailor in a community located on a 
State line is afraid, or has reason to be 
afraid, to have a suit delivered across the 
line. Likewise, a retail bakery, as to hav- 
ing a birthday or wedding cake delivered 
across the line, or mailing a fruit cake 
or a box of cookies for customers who or- 
der them as special gifts. Likewise any 
of those other kinds of retail establish- 
ments I have already mentioned, which 
might happen to get involved in some 
way with interstate commerce. This is 
a situation that certainly was not in- 
tended by Congress when it enacted the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and that the 
Lesinski bill fails completely to correct. 

I think, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that 
it is now clearly evident to the mem- 
bers of the committee that the state- 
ment that the Lesinski bill exempts all 
retail and service establishments is thor- 
oughly inaccurate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCONNELL, Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Tias was no objection. 

PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
oes gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield. 
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Mr. PERKINS. There has been much 
said here about retail exemptions. I 
would like the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania to refer to the Lucas bill, page 29, 
under the heading “Exemptions,” sec- 
tion 13, subhead (4) reading: 

Any employee employed by an establish- 
ment which qualifies as a retail establish- 
ment under paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion and is recognized as a retail establish- 
ment in the particular industry notwith- 
standing that such establishment makes or 
processes the goods that it sells. 


My question is: If this Lucas bill does 
not exempt all manufacturing done by a 
retail establishment? 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. It would be quite neces- 
sary, would it not, to exempt a little 
bakery, for instance, that bakes its goods 
on the premises and manufactures all 
of the bakery goods that it sells? Is it 
nonetheless a retail establishment be- 
cause it sells its baked goods to the people 
who come into the store? 

Mr. PERKINS. I am just asking the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to answer 
that question. 

Mr. McCONNELL. That appears to 
be correct. 

Mr. PERKINS. All right. 

Mr. McCONNELL. It says: “If it is 
recognized in the industry as a retail 
establishment.” That means it is not 
a manufacturing company. 

Mr. KEEFE. That is right. 

Mr. McCONNELL., It also does not in- 
clude the large mail-order houses, be- 
cause they have to meet the prior test 
of doing more than 50 percent of their 
business within a State; if more than 
50 percent of the business of a retail 
establishment is within the State, then, it 
would meet the first test for the retail 
establishment exemption. But if more 
than 50 percent is outside of the State, 
which is the case with large mail-order 
houses, they are not exempt, they do not 
come under section 13, No. ? at all. They 
would be covered and not exempt. I 
think that is the thing the gentleman 
from Indiana overlooked when he spoke 
about this. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUCAS. Was not the purpose of 
putting this amendment in this bill to 
exempt the custom tailor, because under 
the Administrator's interpretation bul- 
letin No. 6 it was held that the little 
tailor shop was a manufacturer and com- 
ing under the classification of a manu- 
facturer he could not enjoy the retail 
exemption? 

Mr. McCONNELL. That is correct, 
which bears out the fact that I stated 
before. By the interpretations of the 
Administrator and the use of certain 
phrases in the way he chooses to use 
them, they have brought small business 
in under this act which was never in- 
tended in the first place. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 
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Mr. HAND. First, may I congratulate 
the gentleman on the statement he has 
made, because it seems to me that all 
of us who believe in a high and expand- 
ing economy must therefore believe in 
elevating the minimum rate of wage in 
order to avoid the chaotic condition 
which the gentleman has talked about 
and we must necessarily support the 
Lucas amendment and must therefore 
also support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina be- 
cause by increasing the minimum wage 
we thereby avoid the chaotic and ridicu- 
lous situation which the gentleman: has 
so clearly referred to. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of the remarks of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MCCONNELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. On what basis can 
a retail establishment such as Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. purchase a small manu- 
facturing concern and then sell the prod- 
uct of that small manufacturer to the 
retail trade other than through the gen- 
eral stores’ operation? They never do 
such a thing, do they? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, I am glad 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MCCONNELL] was so generous as to yield 
me some of his time, because I want to 
compliment him for the very useful and 
clarifying statement that he is now mak- 
ing. It is for the reasons he points out 
that we are very nearly obliged to sup- 
port the Lucas substitute. He has point- 
ed out any number of examples, which 
under the Lesinski bill, would produce a 
chaotic and confused administration. 

I have said many times before, and I 
say again as a matter of record, that 
Congress has no proper jurisdiction to 
regulate the wages or, indeed, any of 
the affairs of purely local businesses. The 
baker, who bakes his own bread, and 
sells it to local customers; the confec- 
tioner, the launderer, the hotel, and in- 
numerable other examples of concerns, 
which do business locally, cannot be reg- 
ulated by the Federal Government. It 
is not within our constitutional juris- 
diction. 

But with respect to matters over which 
we do have clear jurisdiction, matters 
which truly are covered by the inter- 
state commerce clause, I am firmly for 
the principle of minimum wage, and I 
am equally in favor of increasing it to 
a realistic figure, and that in my judg- 
ment is at least 75 cents an hour under 
present conditions. 

Those of us who, like myself, seek as 
a goal a high and expanding economy, 
and a substantial standard of living for 
all of our citizens, cannot afford in this 
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day and age to talk about people work- 
ing for $20 a week. I have always been 
impressed by a statement made some 
years ago by a Gen. Robert Johnson, a 
farsighted industrialist of my own State 
of New Jersey, who said an employer does 
not have a moral right to employ people 
to work for him at less than subsistence 
wages. 

But people who work for entirely local 
industries must seek whatever relief they 
are entitled to from the States, because 
I am convinced that Congress has no 
legal right to regulate their affairs. 

To those of you who share my views, 
and there are many, I point out that our 
position necessarily must be to support 
the pending amendment which changes 
the Lucas substitute from 65 to 75 cents 
an hour. Since I am committed to at 
least a 75 cents minimum, I shall sup- 
port the amendment. At the same time, 
as I have indicated, it is necessary to gen- 
erally support the Lucas substitute. It 
is a far more satisfactory alternative 
than any other before us presently. It 
does not seek to exercise a wholly illegal 
Federal jurisdiction, and while by no 
means perfect, is a more realistic ap- 
proach to the problem as it exists today. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr, KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on the Redden 
amendment and all amendments therevo 
close in 15 minutes, 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. LESINSKI) there 
were—ayes 23, noes 91. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, during the course of 
general debate I pointed out the dele- 
terious effect of the flexible wage scale 
tied to a cost of living and made the 
statement that it would be equally bad 
on employer and employee alike, which 
has been borne out by the telegram read 
by the gentleman from New York this 
morning. 

Although I have no disposition, you 
might say, to sweeten a bill that is bad, 
I believe I can go along with the amend- 
ment to substitute the 75-cent flat mini- 
mum in the Lucas bill for the flexible 
minimum proposed in the original bill. 

Addressing myself to some of the re- 
cent discussions about retail establish- 
ments, I would like to point out this 
salient fact: 

The revised Lucas bill would exempt all 
manufacturing done by a retail establish- 
ment. This would include such things as 
manufacture of clothing, custom tailoring, 
manufacture of candy, bakeries, etc. This 
provision would permit other manufactur- 
ing activities to be established in retail es- 
tablishments. This provision would remove 
25,000 employees from the minimum wage 
and overtime protection of the act. The 
Lesinski bill would continue to exempt re- 
tail establishments as such. If noncovered 
manufacturing is done in such establish- 
ments, there would be no coverage under the 
law and no loss of exemption. 


I would just like to say in closing, to 
go back to my Driginal point, that the 
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fiexible wage is, in my opinion, bad for 
both the employer and the employee. 
It has not worked out, and I would hate 
to see such a formula placed in our Fed- 
eral law so that our whole economy 
would be tied to it. I think it is a bad 
thing all the way through. In the ex- 
perience we have had, in dealings be- 
tween employer and employee, we have 
found that it does not work, and there- 
fore I support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina to 
substitute the 75-cent minimum. 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 


man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is the sense 
of this body that there should be an in- 
crease in the minimum wage. I think 
that in dealing with this legislation, how- 
ever, we must take into consideration that 
we are dealing with three classes of peo- 
ple, some of whom would be benefited 
and some of whom would be damaged or 
hurt. 

In the first place, we are dealing with 
the wage earner. The purpose of in- 
creasing wages is that he may have a 
better standard of living. In the second 
place, we are dealing with industry, par- 
ticularly small business. In the third 
place, we are dealing with the consumer. 

Those are the three clases of people. 
As you help one you hurt the other. What 
course should this Congress pursue in 
the passage of such legislation as this? 
We should not just legislate for one class, 
but. we should pass legislation that will 
protect the interests of all as nearly as 
we possibly can, 

Therefore, the question comes: which 
is the best bill before this committee? Is 
it the Lesinski bill, not considered by the 
committee? Is it the Lucas bill, not con- 
sidered by the committee? They come 
in here and put it to us to select or pass 
the better bill. 

I am interested in discussing just two 
phases of the Lesinski bill which to me 
are untenable. In the first place, the 
bill is discriminatory. It unfairly dis- 
criminates in favor of the producers and 
growers of sugarcane. The great State 
of Louisiana produces four times as much 
sugarcane as the State of Florida. We 
produce a great deal; we produce around 
80,000 tons of sugar a year, but Louisiana 
produces.about 4 times that much. 

A lot of you want to stick big business. 
I do not, but there is a general tendency 
to hamper big business. But in the Le- 
sinski bill Louisiana is exempted from 
everything, including the child-labor 
laws. The Lesinski bill exempts Louisi- 
ana cane producers. You can take a 
young child and put him out there in the 
processing of sugar in Louisiana, and 
they are not subject to the wages nor 
subject to overtime. Is that fair legis- 
lation to the producers of the State of 
Florida? Is that fair legislation to the 
producers of beet sugar? There are 22 
States in this country that engage in 
the manufacture of sugar made from 
sugar beets. Is that discrimination? I 
believe it is. 

Iam not criticizing the Members from 
Louisiana. If they want such a provi- 
sion in the bill and can get it in, and you 
will endorse it, that is your business, but 
I call it to your attention that there is a 
discrimination that does not take care of 
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child labor, that does not take care of 
minimum wages, and that does not take 
care of overtime, as is done for Louisiana. 

Down in my State of Florida we have 
the United States Sugar Corp., and we 
have some other producers of sugar. 
They have a fine contract witl their 
employees. They are not subject to 
overtime under the present law, but do 
you know what they do? They have a 
contract under which they work 56 
hours. They have overtime over 48 
If this legislation is passed, that 
means the take-home pay for those peo- 
ple who are working for the United 
States Sugar Corp. will be reduced. 
Why? Under the present set-up they 
work 48 hours and have time and a half 
over 48 hours up to 56 hours, so they get 
a dollar an hour, and under the present 
arrangement they take home $60 a week. 
If this law were passed the result would 
be that they would earn only 40 hours’ 
pay—thus such a law would be detri- 
mental to the wage earners in this indus- 
try in the State of Florida. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida Las expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do want to call your attention to 
that discrimination. That is the differ- 
ence between the Lesinski bill and the 
Lucas bill. Here is the crux of the situa- 
tion: the minimum wage of 65 cents or 
75 cents an hour. 

I would like to call your attention to 
another discrimination in the Lesinski 
bill which no Member of this House 
would want to give their approval to and 
that is to permit the Administrator to 
stir up legislation for 10 years, and do 
not tell me that it will not be stirred up 
for a period of 10 years, and that many 
suits will be brought. That is the situ- 
ation. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. PERKINS. With reference to 
sugarcane and sugar-beet industries, the 
exemption is 56 hours weekly for 14 
weeks. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. No; that is 
a mistake, according to my interpreta- 
tion of the bill. My interpretation of 
the bill is that the State of Louisiana, 
which produces four-fifths of the sugar 
of the United States is not subject to the 
child labor law, not subject to the mini- 
mum wage provision; not subject to the 


overtime provision, anc if you people can 


vote for a provision like that in this bill, 
then I say that is your responsibility. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. If the gentleman will 
look at the Lesinski bill, he will see that 
it exempts all sugar processors, but not 
refined sugar, not to exceed 15 work- 
weeks in the aggregate calendar year, 
both on wages and hours. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. It exempts 
them from wages and hours and child 
labor. None of this applies to the State 
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of Louisiana. That is not fair. That 
is not fair to the sugar-beet growers, 
it is not fair to the State of Florida. If 
you are trying to take care of the wage 
earner, look at what you have done to 
him in Louisiana. Why, you say that 
child labor can be employed in Louisiana. 
You say you have nothing to do with it, 
just go ahead; you are not subject to 
the provisions of wage-and-hour laws. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and ask unani- 
mous consent that I may be permitted 
to speak for five additional minutes. 

Mr. CROOK. Mr. Chairman, I must 
object. I object because I have been try- 
ing to get the floor for 2 days, and as long 
as this condition prevails, I will have to 
object—I am very sorry. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
given some study to this situation, and 
while I have no desire to try to impose my 
will upon the membership with regard 
to this matter, yet there are some things 
in connection with the Lesinski bill which 
I defy anybody on the committee which 
wrote the bill to explain satisfactorily 
to the House. I would like the Members 
to please turn to two provisions in the 
Lesinski bill which are found in the ex- 
emptions on page 32. The first one of 
those exemptions is the one we just heard 
about—the exemption of the Louisiana 
sugarcane producers. The real reason 
why that is discriminatory against the 
State of Florida is because the exemption 
does not exceed 15 weeks in the aggre- 
gate of the calendar year, while the Flor- 
ida producers take over 5 months. 
Therefore, it is a rank discrimination 
against Florida in favor of the State of 
Louisiana. That is not all. Read the 
next one. 

I spoke with the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Comes] about this. I talked 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana aboutit. Read the next exemp- 
tion. What did the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Comps] have in mind? He 
had in mind that they were going to ex- 
empt little sawmill operations in the 
South. That is what he had in mind, 
and he so told me. That was the discus- 
sion that they had, and that is what he 
thought. They intended to exempt the 
employees of the little portable sawmill 
operations in the South that employ less 
than a dozen people. Read it carefully, 
as I have read it. The amendment does 
not do that at all, and he will admit it 
if he is here. They got the gentleman 
from Texas, Judge Comss, and some of 
the other Members from the South into 
this picture in an effort to try to save the 
75 cents an hour. They are willing to 
exempt almost everybody from the oper- 
ation of the wage-hour law if they can 
save the 75-cent minimum. That is all 
there is to it. The Lesinski bill is a bill 
to exempt people from the provisions of 
the Wage and Hour Act, rather than to 
provide minimum wages for the people 
that some of you cry so desperately about. 
That is what this Lesinski bill does. You 
have raised the exemptions all along the 
line. Why? Just to get votes, the most 
despicable exhibition of logrolling that 
has ever come to my attention in this 
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Congress. How you advocates of the 
protection of labor can stand up here and 
defend the enactment of the Lesinski 
bill in the interest of labor is beyond me. 
You do little or nothing but take people 
out from under the bill and thus try to 
satisfy every special pleader. You have 
done it in an effort to save the 75-cent 
minimum. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. LANHAM. Do you realize that 
even with all the exemptions, not as 
many are taken out from under the bill 
as are taken out with the Lucas bill, 
under one change in the definition of 
“production for commerce.” 

Mr. KEEFE, I do not know that the 
gentleman can state that as a fact capa- 
ble of proof. I heard the gentleman 
make his statement yesterday, and he 
made what appeared to me to be a very 
frank confession, that those who worked 
to revise the Lesinksi bill did so in order 
to satisfy the people in the South by giv- 
ing them exemptions in lieu of their votes 
for the 75-cent minimum. To me that 
is not a democratic way to legislate. As 
far as Iam concerned, I am going to vote 
et the 75-cent minimum with the Lucas 

ill, 

There are some other amendments 
that I could discuss in connection with 
this matter that vitally affect the area 
that I come from, in the canning and 
processing industry, that the Lesinski bill 
will practically kill. It is not the 75-cent 
minimum. It is the overtime provisions 
that cause the trouble. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. No;Ido not yield. Ido 
not have the time. They cut me off. I 
wanted to point out what they have done 
to the canning industry in my State and 
in your State of Indiana and all the 
States that produce food to put into cans. 
You have taken away the statutory ex- 
emption that exists in the existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is making a 
very effective speech. I ask unanimous 
consent that he may proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

Mr. CROOK. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I previously indicated 
that I would offer an amendment similar 
to the Redden amendment, but using the 
flexible wage scale starting at 75 cents an 
hour, As I understand it, the amend- 
ment substitutes the Lesinski rigid mini- 
mum- wage figure of 75 cents in the Lucas 
amendment. Since the rigid minimum- 
wage theory has been tried out and 
tested, and the flexible-wage theory is 
still untried, it may be that the former is 
the better principle. I shall therefore 
support the amendment. 

From the debate and discussion on the 
Lesinski bill, H. R. 5856, we find there 
can be no doubt but what it must have 
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been conceived in the minds of the per- 
sons who have been referred to as the 
“secret 13,” and that it has not had the 
serious study and consideration of every 
member of the Labor Committee. Mr. 
LesInsxi refused to name the “secret 13” 
members of the Labor Committee who 
considered his bill. If we take the nine 
Republican members of the committee, 
who obviously were not members of the 
“secret 13,” as well as those Democratic 
members who have denied here on the 
floor being members of this secret group, 
it appears there are left only, at the most 
four or five members of the Labor Com- 
mittee who read and considered the 
Lesinski bill, 

The Lesinski bill therefore is a far cry 
from what is proper procedure in the 
passage of legislation; in fact, it is a 
travesty of justice to even consider a bill 
that has had such little study and prepa- 
ration. 

As the distinguished majority leader 
yesterday asked Republican members to 
search their souls when considering the 
Lucas amendment, here is a chance for 
the distinguished majority leader and the 
members of his party to search their 
souls regarding the Lesinski bill, and the 
surreptitious manner in which it was 
brought before this distinguished body. 
Ask yourselves this question, “Which bill 
of the two, the Lesinski bill or the Lucas 
bill, has had the most consideration and 
study?” Then search your souls some 
more and determine which of these bills, 
as far as coverage and rule-making power 
are concerned, is the fairest to the em- 
ployer and the workingman. You will 
come to but one conclusion, and vote for 
the Lucas bill. 

The Redden amendment to the Lucas 
bill will give a realistic minimum-wage 
level to the 22,000,000 workingmen of 
this country. It deserves the support 
of every member who is interested in the 
welfare of these workingmen, and in 
furthering their struggle for a decent ex- 
istence, I hope that the Redden amend- 
ment will carry. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. JACOBS. I just wanted to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. KEEFE] for his neighborliness, after 
having used my name, in refusing to 
yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Would the 
committee hear this language which is 
taken from a Government document, a 
study of economic conditions in the 
South authorized by the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, page 82: 

No one could say with precision whether 
a minimum wage rate of 60 or 75 cents an 
hour would be the upper limit at which such 
a law should operate. Analysis of the evi- 
dence supports the view that a minimum 
wage law somewhere within this range would 
be desirable. It is obvious that a minimum 
wage should not be set independently of 
movements in the general price level. While 
a minimum wage probably has some effect 
in maintaining a “floor” under commodity 
prices if these prices did decline substantial- 
ly, it would be essential that the minimum 
wage be adjusted downward. It would be 
just as true that a minimum wage level 
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should have upward flexibility in case the 
general price level increased. An effort to 
write such flexibility into any minimum wage 
legislation would be highly desirable. 


Some speak as if this were something 
new; as if we have worked up a strange 
new idea for the edification of the House. 
Secretary Schwellenbach was the first 
that I knew of who suggested a flexible 
rate. He said: 

Let the Congress prescribe a 75-cent min- 


imum but authorize the Secretary to lower 
it to 65 cents. 


Why did even the Secretary want the 
safety valve? Because we were con- 
fronted with a readjustment of the price 
situation. The price level might decline. 
Yet you are assuming now by raising 
the 40-cent rate to a 75-cent rigid min- 
imum that there is no threat to prices 
that things have leveled off. 

Incidentally the farmers support prices 
are flexible even though rigidly fixed at 
90 percent, 9212, or otherwise, for they 
vary with price levels year to year. 
Ponder these facts. The price level last 
September was 174 percent, 74 percent 
above the average of 1935-39. Every 
month since that time it has gone down; 
every month, since you must consider a 
slight fraction of 1-percent increase in 
one of the months a seasonal change. 

I appeal to my southern friends to 
consider the effect of the 75-cent mini- 
mum wage upon the small operators; and 
when I speak of the small operators I 
am not speaking of those 12 employees 
of a little lumber mill. Operators with 
more than 12 but still classified as small 
business are facing difficulties in read- 
justing costs to meet their decline of 20 
percent in the price of lumber. Some of 
them would be forced to cut employment. 
Adopt the Redden amendment and you 
will invite a few hard-pressed employers 
to limit their employees to 12 when they 
might otherwise hire a larger number. 

I am speaking with feeling because I 
am thinking of the little businesses and I 
know that we are dealing with an eco- 
nomic force rather than a political force. 
I feel that the House cannot afford to run 
away from the tough task of outlining 
a program which will meet the matter on 
the basis of the real facts and present re- 
alities, of considering how the little 
plants are going to meet the price situa- 
tion. If you of the high wage areas in 
an effort to do something that you re- 
gard for labor’s good and does not hurt 
you wind up by hurting the marginal 
areas it will ultimately damage you. 

Consider the philosophy of the high 
minimum, the principles of this Govern- 
ment. I think I know something of the 
rural situation in the North and West 
and on this point I can appeal to the Re- 
publicans; there are some little business 
establishments up there in your section 
that will suffer but I will not argue that 
point. I will urge your consideration of 
the other point that once you go into 
this plan of a rigid minimum 8742 per- 
cent above the present minimum you 
thereby take the Government out of its 
role of umpire and make it the manager; 
you are not saying what the 1938 act said, 
namely, that it should not be less than a 
certain amount but you are now putting 
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the Government into the role of man- 
ager; you are saying in effect what the 
level of wages should be. When the um- 
pire ceases to umpire and gets into the 
coach’s role at third base something hap- 
pens to the game; and I tell you that by 
this system we would convert the Gov- 
ernment from a protector into a dictator. 
Once we take this great device that ap- 
pears effective in holding the minimum 
level and make of it an instrument for 
increasing wages generally we must con- 
sider the final effects upon our philosophy 
of government. 

I know that I have appeared to speak 
with emotion. I cannot help it. It is 
life or death for a few of our businesses 
and a great injustice to them. I have 
given some months to this problem, not 
with deliberation, but I was rather in- 
nocently drawn into it. Some of the 
members of the Committee on Education 
and Labor helped me work out the for- 
mula adopted by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Lucas] in section 6. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
CONNELL] agrees with my theory; he has 
long advocated it. So it is not a new 
thing and it is not complicated. Gear 
the minimum to the cost of living, sub- 
ject to annual changes, though we would 
hope only slight ones. I think this, too, 
Mr. Chairman, that in view of future un- 
certainties we should hold it to the 65- 
cent minimum; I think we could defend 
that. It should have been made flexible 
back in 1938, at the time the Fair Labor 
Standards Act was passed. Had that 
been done you would have a minimum of 
about 60 cents today. It is a tremendous 
problem and I do not say flexibility is the 
final answer. Wages ought not to de- 
pend exclusively upon the increase or 
the decline in the price level. Of course, 
as the economy expands we would ex- 
pect a rise in the wage level independ- 
ently of prices, but it must be raised in 
the light of conditions as they exist at 
each period. 

The point I want to make finally is 
that if it is assumed that 75 cents is jus- 
tified because we are now about to go 
into a new boom and enter again an ex- 
panding economy, fixing the minimum on 
that basis, we will make a monumental 
mistake. It could affect the whole econ- 
omy. It undoubtedly would wreck the 
economic structure of many individuals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we can get some agreement about 
time on the Redden amendment? 

I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on the Redden amendment and 
amendments thereto close in 15 fn ; 

to ts CHAIRMAN theré objection 

the féquest of the gentleman from 
A ei 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the Redden amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 15 minutes. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words, 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to dip a bit 
into the past history of the Wage and 
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Hour Act and to point to the debates in 
this chamber as of May 23, 1938, on the 
original bill. Just as there has been con- 
siderable doubt expressed this morning 
as to what is meant by “retail or service 
establishment,” during that debate there 
was doubt likewise when the present act 
was debated. In order to give clarifica- 
tion to the language of the bill relative to 
retailing as submitted by the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor I offered 
the following amendment: “but no such 
order is applicable to any retail industry 
the greater part of whose sales is in 
intrastate commerce.” 

In the debate that followed I said: 

Dicsolve all doubt, dispel all chance of mis- 
interpretation, accept it (my amendment) 
and then retail dry goods, retail butchering, 
grocers, retail clothing stores, department 
stores will all be exempt. 


The gentlewoman from New Jersey 
[Mrs. Norton] chairman of the House 
Committee on Labor, resy onded: 

I thins this amendment will not weaken 
our bill but will in fact strengthen it. There- 
fore 4 ask the committee to stand with us in 
accepting this amendment. 


My amendment was accepted. In the 
conference that resulted, my amendment 
was changed so that we finally have in 
the bill today section 13 (a) (2) follow- 
ing: “any employee engaged in any re- 
tail or service establishment the greater 
part of whose selling or servicing is in 
intrastate commerce” shall be exempt. 

Unfortunately, neither the committee 
nor the House or Senate defined in the 
old act what was a retail establishment 
or retail service establishment. As a 
result, there have been many interpreta- 
tions of the language in section 13 (a) 
(2) by the courts, notably the Supreme 
Court in the case of Roland Electrical Co. 
v. Walling (326 U. S. 657) in which the 
Court held that an establishment was 
not retail unless it was engaged in mak-. 
ing sales to meet personal and household 
needs rather than commercial or busi- 
ness needs. 

This means that the following sales 
would not be retail: A hardware store to 
business customers, a coal dealer to an 
apartment house, hotel, or school, a fur- 
niture store to an office rather than to a 
home, an automobile supply store to a 
business outfit, a farm-implement dealer 


to farmers and a stationery store to a 


business customer. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that the lan- 
guage used must and oes be goed. 
clear. It cannot b clumsil rded. 
Otherwise dou aad und landing 
Ss i maintain that the particular 
provisions of the Lesinski bill with ref- 
erence to retailing are not clear and are 
full of ambiguity and will give rise to all 
matter and kinds of litigation—costly 
litigation. 

When we remember that practically 
every dealer on Main Street will be con- 
fronted with this problem and will be 
also confronted with the danger of lia- 
bility that might be retroactive, we must 
pause before we accept the very unusual 
wording of retail establishments and 
services as contained in the Lesinski bill. 
Iam for the Lesinski principle of 75 cents 
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minimum wage. I am for the Lesinski 
bill in general with the exception that I 
think there should be clarification with 
reference to what is meant in that bill 
by the words that seek to describe retail- 
ing as to services and as to the sale of 
goods. I think the provisions of the 
Lucas bill on page 28, section 13 (a) (2) 
is such proper clarification that we 
should accept, and at the appropriate 
time I shall offer an amendment along 
those lines. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to speak against 
the amendment to the Lucas substitute 
proposed by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. REDDEN]. The gentleman 
revealed in his first statement the phi- 
losophy back of the Lesinski bill, namely, 
that it is no longer pretended to be a 
bill to stop exploitation of the helpless. 
It is a bill under the OPA philosophy of 
fixing prices, starting at the bottom and 
going to the top. It is the philosophy 
of Mr. Tobin, who appeared before our 
committee with a bill proposing 75 cents, 
which, within 6 months, he might decide 
to raise to $1 so as to create by legisla- 
tion buying power and prosperity ac- 
cording to that theory. 

The ridiculous character of this type 
of legislation attempting to fix a flat rate 
of 75 cents for the Nation is revealed by 
the fact that the States themselves have 
met this problem and have their own 
minimum wages and hours. Why should 
the Federal Government try to carve out 
a segment called interstate-commerce 
workers and give them a preference over 
the wages that have already been thought 
out carefully by the States themselves? 
Listen to these wages: 

New York State, in the year 1948, fixed 
minimum wages in three areas, three dis- 
tricts of the State, namely, the country, 
the minimum-sized cities, and the big 
cities, running from 50 cents to 65 cents. 

California fixed rates running from 50 
cents to 65 cents. 

This covers, in many of the States, 
women, minors, and men. So it goes 
throughout the States. 

Wisconsin has rates from 40 to 45 
cents. 

New Jersey in 1947 fixed her minimum 
scales making three areas: Country, 
minimum-sized towns, and e cities: Tia 

Have we the peon ors. sities House 
to propose a mi a 3s amn ee without re- 
Sard to Aren and without regard to 
States. This is not only a bill against 
the South; it against the North; against 
the management and direction of their 
own police powers. 

Now, Members of the House, if you 
think you are exempt and that you can 
fix the rate at 75 cents and forget it, let 
me read to you what the proposition will 
be next year and the following year that 
will be advanced by the Secretary of 
Labor or the administrator. 

You will have this legislation on your 
doorstep, if you exclude the Lucas esca- 
lator clause, every year for the rest of 
your lives. This is the language that will 
come back to you next year. This is the 
language of the original Lesinski hill, of 
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which the present one is only a little 
dwarf, a kind of illegitimate offspring: 
Every employer shall pay to each of his 
employees who is engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce, 
and every employer who is engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce shall pay to each of his employees 
employed in or about or in connection with 
any enterprise where he is so engaged 
s cents. 


Then the Secretary of Labor, who is 
to administer it, can make it a dollar. I 
asked him, “Why not make it $2?” He 
indicated he might even do that for the 
purpose of creating purchasing power. 

Let us settle this thing now and keep 
the escalator clause and the 65-cent 
minimum as proposed by the Lucas 
amendment. If prices go up or down the 
wage will follow without having to con- 
sider new legislation each year. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been quite a 
bit of discussion about the provisions of 
the bills with respect to the sugar in- 
dustry. I want to speak just a few words 
to the friends of the domestic sugar in- 
dustry, and by that I mean Florida, Loui- 
siana, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Hawaii, and the United States beet-sugar 
producers and processors. Those I have 
just mentioned constitute the domestic 
sugar family. No one of those so-called 
children, if you want to phrase it that 
way, if he uses good sense will ask for 
special privileges as against the other 
segments of the industry. Those in Lou- 
isiana who support that exemption ought 
to be ashamed of themselves, not from 
the standpoint of special privileges for 
Louisiana but for the terrible disruption 
and destructive force which is set forth 
in the domestic sugar family. Louisiana 
ought to have sense enough to know that 
the Louisiana sugar industry cannot sur- 
vive if Florida, the domestic beet indus- 
try, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
the Hawaiian Islands are put out of busi- 
ness. There is the tragedy about the ex- 
emption in the Lesinski bill. 

I hope before this debate closes some- 
one from Louisiana will get up and re- 
pudiate that special privilege purely from 
the standpoint of the protection of the 
domestic sugar industry. I said when I 
started*these remarks that I wanted to 
talk to the friends of the domestic sugar 
industry. These remarks are directed to 
you. Tne Lesinski bill does not give the 
protection which ihe present law has for 
Florida and the other members of the 
domestic sugar industry. The Lucas bill 
does. Insofar as the Lucas bill refers to 
sugar and insofar as you are a friend of 
sugar, I mean the domestically produced 
sugar, support the Lucas bill. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, in the year 1930 I was 
employed as a bank teller. I received 
$28 a week. I had a family of four 
children at that time and I was running 
substantially behind financially. The 
only way I could catch up with the rent 
and the food bill and the other items 
of expense that enter into meeting the 
cost of living was to get my dad, who was 
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my landlord, to let me pay half the rent 
that the other tenants paid. That was 
in 1930, and, as I say, I was getting $28 
a week. The proposal we are making 
here today is to give everybody the op- 
portunity to earn from $28 to $30 a week 
in 1949. If Iwas running behind in 1930, 
I do not know how I could make out in 
1949 on $30 a week. 

I am supporting a 75-cent minimum 
because I have been through the mill. 
I have some idea of what it takes to 
feed a family and to make ends meet. 
For that reason I offer no apology. I 
have searched my soul and my con- 
science. I believe it is fair to state that 
every citizen ought to have at least the 
opportunity to earn a reasonable liveli- 
hood. 

The point has been made that there 
are some employees who are not worth 
75 cents an hour. The best answer I 
can see to that is that an employer who 
feels that an employee is not worth the 
minimum wage ought to get rid of the 
employee. He will find very few who 
are not worth 75 cents per hour. So I do 
not see where that argument holds water, 
and for the life of me I cannot see what 
all the quarrel is about. 

A great deal has been said about the 
flexible wage standard. If I was running 
behind in 1930 on $28 a week and was 
making $30 a week in 1949, that would 
mean, if the cost of living went down to 
what it was in 1930, on the basis of the 
proposals I have heard, I would be mak- 
ing about $15 a week. I cannot live on 
that, and I certainly would not ask any- 
one else to live on it. I do not know of 
anybody else who could live on it any 
better than I could. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. McCONNELL. There is an abso- 
lute floor below which the rate cannot 
go, and that is 50 cents an hour for 40 
hours a week; that would be $20. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Istand 
corrected on that, but I could not do 
much better on $20, and I am little dif- 
ferent from anybody else. There is one 
other point I want to make, and that is 
that I feel both the Lesinski bill and the 
Lucas bill neglect the very people they 
should help. I speak of the great mass 
of white-collar workers. I was a white- 
collar worker for many years. I do not 
feel that the rank-and-file white-collar 
workers are being benefited by either of 
these bills. So far as I can see, it is 
six Qf one and half a dozen of the other. 
I think the white-collar class—the bank 
employees and the retail people—should 
be helped. Ihave no compunction about 
what I am saying on this particular 
proposition because I will vote to put 
everybody in the larger organizations 
under this bill. I think the white-collar 
class has been neglected. People in the 
manual-labor groups and industries are 
all making an average of nearly 75 cents 
an hour. The others are the ones who 
are neglected, and we might just as well 
face the issue right here and now that 
the white-collar workers—the bank em- 
ployees, chain- and department-store 
employees, and many others—are the 
ones who are being neglected, and they 
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are not going to be helped by either of 
these bills. 

I am for a 75-cent-an-hour minimum 
wage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. EDWIN 
ARTHUR HALL] has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Redden amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 20 minutes, the 
last 5 minutes reserved for the gentle- 
man from Texas, author of the substi- 
tute amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

Mr, KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the Redden amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 20 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
for a fiat 75-cent minimum wage. Iam 
opposed to the 65-cent minimum with 
the so-called flexible clause. I would 
also like to pay my respects now to all 
those who believe that the people of the 
United States are static. 

This is a minimum wage. It is the 
rock-bottom figure. If you are going to 
vary the wage with the cost of living, 
then you must be talking about a living 
wage. A living wage, according to most 
Government findings, is in the area of 
$2,300 a year, and would require a min- 
imum wage of something like $1.15 an 
hour. When we are fixing a minimum 
wage and a concrete floor, it must be a 
fixed figure and it should not vary with 
the cost-of-living index. What we are 
trying to do is to put a base under the 
standard of living, and not to allow the 
base itself to fluctuate with the economy. 
That is why we should have a fixed 
minimum wage. 

Secondly, this idea that we have a 
static country and a stable people, is 
just not in accord with the facts in the 
United States. 

Our basic production in terms of goods 
and services has increased well over 50 
percent in the period from i939 to 1940. 
National income has increased from 
about $90,000,000,000, in terms of the 
1939 dollar, to about $175,000,000,000. 
The people in the United States who earn 
the minimum wage are entitled to the 
benefit of that increase, for every Ameri- 
can has created it. Individual Ameri- 
cans have also shared, for every Ameri- 
can has hed added to his income, per 
capita, in those 10 yéars, over $800, for 
the per capita income has increased 
from $505 a year to $1,338. Hourly wages 
for industrial workers also have increased 
from 54 cents to over $1.35 per hour. 
Wages are over twice the 1958 level, when 
the minimum wage was first made law. 
Why not me? the worker earning mini- 
mum wages should ask. 

Mr. Chairman, we should be proud 
that we are privileged to legislate for a 
United States which has the industrial 
power, the skill, and resources to justify 
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an increase of the minimum wage to 75 
cents an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Lu- 
cas] is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas may have the last 2 minutes, 
and that the committee may yield 3 min- 
utes of its time to the gentleman. As I 
understand, the committee has the last 
5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the Chair 
understand that the gentleman yields 
the gentleman from Texas 3 of the 5 
minutes that was reserved to the com- 
mittee? The Chair will state to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that the 
gentleman from Texas was No. 2 on the 
list of Members to be recognized, that 
the Chair listed the Members standing 
as those who would be recognized and, 
therefore, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has no time to yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 5 

Mr. CHURCH. The motion made 
quite a while ago was that the gentleman 
from Texas be allotted the last portion 
of time. That was carried even though 
it was against the point of order, against 
the order of the House. The order was 
not made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the proposition that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania made was included 
in a consent request. 

Mr. CHURCH. And no point of order 
was made to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. And that was ob- 
jected to. It was not included in the 
motion. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McCONNELL. As I understood, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Lucas] 
was to have the last 5 minutes on this 
amendment. Am I correct? 

The CHAIR The Chair did not 
so understand. If the gentleman from 
Texas prefers the last 2 minutes it is 
perfectly agreeable to the Chair. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CHURCH. I make the point of 
order that the Chair is in error when the 
Chair states that a point of order was 
made to the unanimous-consent request 
that was submitted a while ago. I 
listened; I was on a front seat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order; the Chair was in 
error. 

The gentleman from Texas is recog- 
nized. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
deeply grateful to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and other members of the 
committee and the House who have tried 
so hard to get me additional time. 

It is so obvious, Mr. Chairman, that 
we are legislating in a vacuum that I 
cannot fail to remind you that the mini- 
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mum wage provided in this bill or in any 
bill is not intended to be an American 
living wage. President Roosevelt when 
he sought enactment of his first bill 
back in 1938 asked for a provision guar- 
anteeing rudimentary standards, a floor 
under our economy. We are not provid- 
ing a living wage, because in some of our 
larger cities an employee cannot live on 
$30 a week; I grant that. So, if we are 
going to provide a living wage, let us raise 
it to $1.25 or 81.50. 

Our purpose, Mr. Chairman, is to pro- 
vide a rudimentary standard, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked. 

I cannot go along with 75 cents. I 
will speak against it, as I stated a while 
ago when the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. REDDEN] was addressing 
us. I certainly will join the member- 
ship in any amendment which it selects 
to my bill, but I cannot afford to go 
along on the 75 cents an hour because 
in my own knowledge I know that that 
is going to cause unemployment in cer- 
tain sections of the United States; in the 
New England States, yes; and in cer- 
tain sections of the far West, yes. 

You are going to build a wall around 
those jobs if you say that a man cannot 
be employed at a rate less than 75 cents 
an hour; you will build a wall around 
him so that he cannot be employed at all. 
What if a depression comes? Are you 
going to prevent his working for less 
than 75 cents an hour to ward off starva- 
tion? Are you going to say to the em- 
ployer that he cannot give a man a job 
and pay him less than 75 cents an hour? 
Mr. Chairman, 75 cents an hour is too 
much to set as a minimum wage. 

Have we had any competent, disin- 
terested, impartial economist testify or 
make any statement that 75 cents was 
a proper minimum wage? Clearly we 
have not; we had no disinterested testi- 
mony before our committee. I repeat 
what I said in the beginning, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we are legislating in a vacuum. 
I urge you, I plead with you, to vote 
against this 75-cent minimum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I favor raising the minimum wage. 
I testified before the House Labor Com- 
mittee in behalf of such a raise. I have 
no quarrel with the amount of 75 cents 
an hour even with a great coverage, pro- 
viding sufficient safeguards are estab- 
lished to protect against business failures 
and consequent unemployment, which 
would be the logical result of a rigid 
minimum wage at a higher figure than 
marginal businesses could stand in times 
of recession or depression. 

I suggested to the committee three 
possible avenues of approach. One would 
be to try to work out an exemption for 
small and marginal businesses. Another 
way to solve the situation would be to 
tie the minimum wage to a cost-of-living 
formula so that in good times and high 
prices labor would have the high mini- 
mui wage necessary in such times to 
allow people to live in decency, and so 
that in times of recession and dépréssion 
business failures and consequent unem- 
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ployment would be minimized. Istrongly 
favor the principle of tying the minimum 
wage to the cost-of-living formula, which 
principle is found in the Lucas bill now 
before us. I urge the adoption of this 
principle, and will state frankly that 
unless this principle is enacted or some 
principle to accomplish these same ob- 
jectives, I will feel it necessary to vote 
against the Lucas bill as well as the Lesin- 
ski bill. With such a principle included, 
I would vote for the Lucas bill and per- 
haps for the Lesinski bill, the provisions 
of which I have not yet studied as care- 
fully as I will. Bear in mind that in any 
event the minimum cannot drop below 
50 cents an hour under the flexible prin- 
ciple. I approve of that provision, too. 

Another method that could be consid- 
ered would be having a regional basis of 
arriving at minimum wages, for it is clear 
that the cost of living varies greatly be- 
tween various sections of our country. 
We all know that at the present time 
when the United States Government 
builds any sort of construction in an 
area, it takes into consideration the local 
situation in living costs when it fixes a 
minimum wage. Someone suggested a 
while ago that if people are not worth 
that much money an hour, turn them 
loose. Well, there are many mighty fine 
people back in my district who under 
the present condition of our economy 
might have difficulty in obtaining jobs at 
75 cents an hour. There is a difference 
in wage levels down there, there is a dif- 
ference in the expense level, there is a 
difference in how much it costs to live 
in one section of the country compared 
with another. We would not have to 
worry about this if industries in areas 
such as some in my district could absorb 
the difference but I am convinced that 
some of them cannot and the result 
would be unemployment if a rigid rate 
at too high a figure were set. At least 
this would be true in times of recession. 
I am convinced that it would be true to 
a material extent even today, at least 
in the rural areas which I represent as 
well as city areas. All of the State mini- 
mum-wage laws which I have inspected 
differentiate between rural and metro- 
politan areas. This law should at least 
have the Lucas bill principle of flexi- 
bility or the principle of regional differ- 
ences, which I intend to offer as an 
amendment later if the cost of living 
formula proposition is defeated, which 
I hope will not be the case. It could not 
be much comfort to a man out of a job 
because of an inelastic minimum-wage 
law that someone else is making any par- 
ticular amount of money. 

I dislike injecting sectionalism in our 
debates, but I cannot close my remarks 
without noting that some of the strong- 
est proponents of this legislation outside 
of this Congress are persons who desire 
to stop the development of the South as 
an industrial area. They fear that our 
favorable climate, which requires less fuel 
and clothing in the winter and less ex- 
penses because of the availability of agri- 
cultural products, and for other reasons, 
may even increase its present booming 
industrial growth. I trust that no Mem- 
bér of this House will cast a vote on any 
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such sectional thinking and that every- 
one here will allow us in the South to 
continue to grow industrially. 

A rigid and nonflexible minimum-wage 
law could impede our progress and cause 
unemployment. I urge that the flexible 
provisions of the Lucas bill be retained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WIIIISI. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
delighted to say a few words at this time 
about the so-called Louisiana sugar 
amendment. It happens that I repre- 
sent the Third District of Louisiana, 
where the bulk of all Louisiana sugar is 
produced. It is known as the Sugar Bowl 
of the South. 

Mr. Chairman, I had nothing to do 
with the preparation of this amendment, 
nor did I know about its language until 
I saw the bill. However, my interest 
from the beginning was that there should 
be in both bills a clause similar to pro- 
visions included in the Lucas bill, which 
exempts sugar factories from overtime. 
As far as I know, all members of the 
Louisiana delegation wanted the same 
thing. As a matter of fact, if the Lucas 
bill does not prevail, I understand an 
amendment will be offered to the Lesin- 
ski bill to make it conform with the pro- 
visions of the Lucas bill. I intend to sup- 
port such an amendment. As far as I 
know, the other Members from Louisiana 
probably will do the same thing, although 
they can speak for themselves. 

To show that this so-called Louisiana 
amendment does not hold any particular 
lure to me, may I say that I am going to 
support the Lucas bill, provided that 
after all amendments are in the raise 
is reasonable, and the coverage thereof is 
not disturbed. I am not in favor of the 
75-cent-per-hour provision for the sim- 
ple reason that I not only represent the 
working people but also the fishing in- 
dustry, the lumber industry, the farming 
industry, the canning industry, the sugar 
mills, the cotton gins, the sirup mills, 
and all other elements in my district. A 
raise of 40 cents to 75 cents an hour is 
a shock which my particular district 
simply cannot stand. This does not mean 
that I am not in favor of a reasonable 
increase in the minimum wage; on the 
contrary, I am for it, but I must take a 
position which, in my judgment, is best 
suited for all the people of my entire 
district. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, whether 
or not we adopt a policy of minimum 
wages and maximum hours in support of 
our economy is not the question before 
this House. That question was decided 
by the Congress in 1938. 

The question which this Congress is 
considering and will resolve is to what 
extent will the minimum wage be in- 
creased, the coverage extended, and the 
present law expanded. I think everyone 
understands this precept and will be 
guided accordingly in their decision. 

As a general proposition, we have be- 
fore us two proposals—the amended or 
latest Lesinski bill, sometimes referred 
to as the committeé substitute, though 
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there seems to be some question that the 
committee ever considered it as pre- 
sented, and the Lucas substitute, offered 
by the gentleman from Texas and now 
under consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, like many others in this 
House, I believe there should be a reason- 
able increase in our minimum wage, in 
keeping with oùr economy, which has 
undergone tremendous changes in the 
past 10 years. To what extent we can 
afford to increase the minimum wage, 
or should increase it, establishing a sound 
basis, seems to me is a vital considera- 
tion in connection with this legislation. 

The present amendment by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina would in- 
crease the minimum in the Lucas sub- 
stitute to a flat 75 cents, instead of the 
65 cents per hour with the escalator 
clause tying the minimum wage to the 
cost-of-living index after January 1, 
1950. 

I am somewhat concerned about an 
immediate increase of the minimum wage 
from 40 cents to 75 cents per hour. I 
would much prefer to have it increased 
to 65 cents, as I believe it would be more 
in keeping with sound economic princi- 
ples. This would not mean at all we are 
establishing a living wage at 65 cents per 
hour but a minimum of 65 cents that 
would assure those in certain categories 
of this additional income raising their 
standard of living at least to this mini- 
mum. This would in itself, Mr. Chair- 
man, reflect an increase in our economic 
relationship in the higher and more 
equitable levels that do establish a cost 
of living standard. 

Because of this fundamental princi- 
ple and the effect or result that I am so 
fearful of and the real concern about 
what will happen to a large segment of 
industry in my district and others 
throughout the country, I shall vote 
against this amendment and strive to 
set the minimum during the course of 
the consideration of this legislation at 
65 cents. 

This does not mean, Mr. Chairman, 
that I do not believe that a man is en- 
titled to $30 a week for his labors. I 
certainly am interested in humanity, 
strengthening our family life in America, 
affording opportunities of our workers 
to a decent living, but the pertinent fact 
which causes me concern is that we can- 
not afford to destroy much of our small 
business and thereby bring about un- 
employment in that we have made it im- 
possible for certain businesses to live. 

It is generally conceded that the pres- 
ent minimum wage is too low. It is in- 
effective. Most all businesses in inter- 
state commerce covered by the present 
law are paying much more than the pres- 
ent minimum. 

I have heard many Members from the 
well of this House express an interest in 
some industries that will vitally affect 
their own districts and similarly many 
other districts throughout the country. 

I have listened with interest to the 
statements as to southern groups ing 
particularly Democrats. I am proud 0 
the fact that I réffesent a southern dis- 
trict. We have made great strides in the 
progress in the South as in other sections 
of the country. But this is too impor- 
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tant to approach from a sectional stand- 
point. It must be determined on the 
basis of a sound economic program, 
whether it is in the South or some other 
section of our great Nation. 

Yes, I too have an industry that is vital 
to my district and provides a means of 
living and a large segment of our econ- 
omy, which I am tremendously interested 
in and which also gives me some concern 
as to what will happen to it if this 
amendment prevails. | 

I do not think there is any district or 
section in the country that has any more 
prolific southern pine sawmill industry 
than mine, but as this will affect me it 
will likewise affect many, many other dis- 
tricts in the South especially, because 
that is where this industry predominates. 

I am not particularly interested in the 
highly mechanized large mills. I am 
concerned, Mr. Chairman, about the 
middle-class, circular-saw mills that cut 
green rough lumber and sell it. The 
mills with 25, 50, 100, and as high as 250 
employees. 

I have a great number of these mills 
in my district as many of you have in 
yours. I hold in my hand wires at my 
own solicitation conveying to me their 
minimum wage now is 55 cents to 75 
cents. Many of them have been closed 
down for several months. Their lumber 
is on a declining market and some ex- 
press a fervent plea that they cannot 
possibly linger on, much less continue 
as a strong, healthy business. 

A minimum wage is not designed, and 
should not be, to kill small business and 
inure to the benefit of the larger, more 
efficient and highly stabilized big busi- 
ness. It should be to help stabilize these 
little businesses, The workers in these 
marginal industries are the ones that 
need the protection the greatest, they 
are the ones we need to help. The mar- 
ginal industry is a business that needs 
stabilization and not penalizing. 

I hope we will think seriously and try 
to see what the consequences will be be- 
fore we act hastily here. Let us give a 
reasonable and justifiable increase of say 
some 65 cents and if conditions permit 
it can be further increased in accord- 
ance with the justification as only time 
can determine. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not agree 
with the provision of the Lucas bill in 
setting this minimum at 65 cents with 
the escalator clause. I am fearful as 
to what the result will be in that regard. 
To be sure, tied in with the cost-of-living 
index, taking the 1935-39 average and 
65 cents as a ratio base is a highly de- 
sirable theory if in practice it would 
work accordingly, but I have some con- 
cern about this provision in that it es- 
tablishes a 50-cent minimum on a de- 
clining economy. 

I do not pose as an economist and 
have not the economic theory to analyze 
these highly technical cost indexes, but it 
does appear to me with the practises öp? 
eration of business which äetérmines our 
economy that it start going down 
and do and settle on the 50-cent 
minimum, which I do not believe would 
be for the best interest and provide that 
decent minimum living that will give us 
the strong family life that we desire and 
strive for so desperately. 
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I regret also in this position I find 
myself in disagreement with some of my 
very good friends and able colleagues. 
I just do not believe it is practical and 
will work to the advantage of equitable 
adjustment in the lifeblood of our econ- 
omy. 

The difference in the two bills, aside 
from this amendment, as I see it, Mr. 
Chairman, is, first, definition of produc- 
tion in commerce; second, the authority 
determining the manner of its adminis- 
tration with reference to rules, regula- 
tions, and so forth, and, third, the 
exemptions. 8 

The committee bill provides the Ad- 
ministrator would define area production 
and the Lucas bill provides that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture should make such 
determination. It is felt in this latter 
substitute, the Administrator does not 
have the understanding of the problems 
of agricultural processors and of. the 
economic facts as to what our areas of 
production for particular agricultural 
commodities are. It is thought the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has more definite 
information and is better qualified to 
define this term. 

In this respect, I think it is highly im- 
portant to notice also that the Lucas bill 
would cover only those workers termed 
indispensable to production in inter- 
state commerce. The Lesinski or com- 
mittee bill provides that the coverage ex- 
tends to those workers termed necessary 
to production in interstate commerce. 
This is a technical difference, but it is 
exceedingly important to the adminis- 
tration of the act and to make it clear 
as to whom it applies. 

But aside from the amount of the 
minimum wage, the most interesting dif- 
ference in the two bills is the specific 
exemptions. 

One of the most active groups mani- 
festing such an intense interest in the 
extension of coverage is the group re- 
ferred to as retail and service establish- 
ments. Many of my people have been 
exceedingly interested in the language 
providing exemptions for these local 
services and this Lucas substitute is 
much clearer, I think, in defining the 
terms in this respect. 

Under this proposal, the laundries, 
restaurants, hotels, ice companies, 
cleaners, and so forth, are beyond a 
doubt exempted specifically. So long as 
more than 50 percent of the annual 
dollar volume of the establishment’s 
sales is made within the State in which it 
is located. 

Now a retail or service establishment, 
according to this language, shall mean 
one 75 percent of whose annual dollar 
volume of sales of goods or services is not 
for resale and is recognized as retail sales 
or services in the particular industry. 

In other words, this provision assures 
the exemption, as has been so well said, 
for the various local neighborhood busi- 
“nesses, such as grocery stores, hardware 
stores, clothing stores, drygoods stores, 
stationery stores, farm-implement deal- 
ers, automobile dealers, lumber dealers, 
furniture stores, and like retail estab- 
lishments and services, including those 
previously mentioned. 

In other words, this provides an 
exemption for the small businesses that 
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would be difficult to administer and 
would find it very difficult to comply 
with. This confirms the intention of 
the Congress to protect this type of busi- 
ness which is so important in the econ- 
omy of our Nation and referred to as 
retailing or servicing. 

The other major difference is in the 
rule-making power. This has been a 
subject of debate since the original Mini- 
mum Wage Act. The Lucas substitute 
does not provide such broad authority— 
giving an administrator of a govern- 
mental agency the power to make laws 
subject to the penalties prescribed by the 
act. 

And, finally, as I say, another major 
difference is that this substitute does not 
give the authority of the Secretary of 
Labor to bring suits for employees 
against employers. Such authority was 
not given in the original act, but the 
committee bill would authorize the Sec- 
retary of Labor to institute such actions 
in any court of competent jurisdiction 
to recover alleged unpaid minimum 
wages or overtime compensation. 

It is true it must be with the consent 
of the employee as exists in many States, 
but this gives an unlimited authority for 
the Secretary to bring these suits on be- 
half of employees and for the Govern- 
ment to pay the cost of all litigation in 
addition to having the strong arm of the 
Governing bringing its force and power 
on the employer. This, too, has been a 
subject of debate and is presented here 
for policy determination. 

If a man is due wages and unpaid com- 
pensation from an employer, he cer- 
tainly should have the right to bring a 
suit in the courts of the land for an equi- 
table determination, but the Government 
should be only the referee and not by its 
power or authority take the unfair ad- 
vantage of one as against the other. 
This is fundamental in American democ- 
racy. 

I fully believe these clarifications are 
highly necessary and people have a right 
to know what their status is. In this re- 
spect, this substitute is clearer and more 
desirable. 

As already stated, I am fearful that an 
increase in the amount above 65 cents 
would work a hardship on small busi- 
nesses who come under the provisions of 
this act and adversely affect an im- 
portant industry in my district. I would 
regret exceedingly to see hundreds and 
hundreds of men thrown out of employ- 
ment, and I trust the action of this com- 
mittee will be in consideration of the in- 
fluences that this will bring, and if the 
65-cent minimum will give us that floor 
and economic stability in wages and liv- 
ing, reflecting as it will in other and 
higher wages and a more decent stand- 
ard of living, it seems to me it should 
prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ENGEL]. 

Mr. CROOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. CROOK. Mr. Chairman, I am be- 
ginning to feel a little bit like the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CHRISTOPHER]. 
I think that it is quite necessary that I 
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visit all of the dentists in the District 
of Columbia and get some forceps so that 
I can extract a little time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
75-cent minimum wage. Living in the 
richest country of the world, blessed with 
vast acres of fertile soil, bountiful re- 
sources of most every description, un- 
excelled industrial machinery, superb in- 
ventive ingenuity, and unlimited supplies 
of excellent food, it is appalling when 
we stop to think of the exploitation and 
starvation wages that are imposed upon 
millions of our fine citizens. 

All the wealth of our land comes from 
soil and toil and most of it from toil. 
Every man and woman who toils is justly 
entitled to his or her fair share of the 
wealth created. Labor is the only thing 
that the laboring classes have to sell and 
they have a right to fix a minimum wage 
rate on it just the same as any one manu- 
facturer has the right to place a price on 
manufactured commodities. This is an 
undeniable fact. 

In my way of thinking, every person 
who toils, regardless of his arena of ac- 
tivities, is entitled to a reasonable living 
wage so that he may provide food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, a few luxuries of life, 
education, and medical attention for his 
family. In addition, he is entitled to a 
fair remuneration for the wear and tear 
on his physical body while employed. 
Furthermore, he is entitled the privilege 
of reasonable security for the twilight 
years of his life. When any of these fac- 
tors fail of consummation, the laborer 
has met with exploitation. 

If we desire continuous prosperity for 
our people and healthy economy for our 
Nation, it is incumbent on us to give 
labor enough wages to assure a buying 
power for the produce of the farm and the 
manufactured products of our factories. 
Where can a man go on a minimum wage 
of 40 cents per hour? Where can he go 
on a minimum wage of 75 cents per 
hour? Those that argue against a 75 
cent minimum wage should try living 
on the same in this age of high prices 
for the necessities of life. 

We hear much about the iron curtain 
of Russia and I certainly harbor no brief 
for that country or its philosophy. It 
might be well to look at the steel curtain 
in this country—and you may spell 
“steel” one of two ways—and see who 
hides behind it. There are many ways of 
stealing from a man. The most deplor- 
able method is to refuse him the rightful 
wages he earns. God forbid that I ever 
stoop so low. 

Every time a courageous and militant 
fight is waged to protect the common 
man, the representatives of special in- 
terests call such action “socialism.” 
Were a man to steal another person’s 
money at the point of a gun, he would, 
in most instances, be tracked down and 
brought to justice in the courts of the 
land, The boys that steal behind the 
curtain of a 40 cent minimum wage go 
free to roam the land and execute fur- 
ther exploitation. 

Reference has been made on this floor 
to the effect that the Divine Ruler has 
been with the advocates of certain leg- 
islation in this Congress and will fur- 
ther help them in the future. I have 
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seen many inferences made in this Con- 
gress but I must frankly say, this one 
wins the velvet-lined cooky cutter for 
lack of knowledge pertinent to the Ten 
Commandments and the teachings of 
the Creator. Some may. never know of 
their folly until they are called to join 
the bosom of divinity to give an ac- 
count of their stewardship here on this 
earth. 

Provide a reasonable education for all 
our people; pay them a reasonable sal- 
ary for work executed; enhance their 
standards of living and provide them 
with a few of the luxuries of life and 
you will be instrumental in closing the 
gates against the advance of commu- 
nism; our foundation of democracy will 
be reinforced, and continuous prosper- 
ity will be enjoyed throughout America 
for years to come. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion Congress has no right to pass a 
law to fix wages in private industry. 

I took that position when the so-called 
Wagner Act was before the House. I 
was one of the 38 Members who stood up 
against it. 

When you undertake to fix wages in 
a private industry, then it is your duty 
to guarantee the man who is operating 
that industry a market for his products. 
Then it is also your duty to guarantee 
& reasonable price for those products. 

Otherwise you are driving the little- 
business man, the little sawmill man, the 
little operator of any enterprise out of 
business. 

That is exactly what this kind of leg- 
islation does. 

If Congress is going to adopt a pro- 
gram of this kind, then you should not 
criticize Great Britain any more for 
going socialist. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
JONES). 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, it has been difficult to try to follow 
the recommendations of any Committee 
on this bill since we have had three com- 
mittees apparently recommending bills 
affecting minimum wage legislation. In 
the brief time allotted to me, I intend 
to direct my remarkes to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. REDDEN] wherein he pro- 
poses to strike out of the bill that pro- 
vision which would provide a flexible 
minimum wage tied in to a cost of living 
index. I understand that the section 
which the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. REDDEN] proposes to strike 
from the bill was prepared by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas (Mr. Hayes], who 
gave an explanation of that provision 
when he went into the details of this fea- 
ture of the proposed bill. I know there 
has been considerable misunderstanding 
about this proposal of a flexible mini- 
mum wage, and I think it should be made 
clear that there would be an adjust- 
ment not oftener than once each year. 
I heard a group this morning talking 
about the confusion that would result 
from attempting to change the minimum 
wage each time that there was a change 
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in the cost of living. That is why I di- 
rect your attention to the section which 
the gentleman from North Carolina pro- 
poses to strike from the bill wherein it 
is stated that the minimum wage would 
be subject to adjustment only once each 
year. Also there would be a period from 
October 15 until January 1 in which both 
employer and employee could anticipate 
any change that might be ordered. As 
explained by the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, had this provision been in the pres- 
ent law the minimum wage which would 
be in effect today would be approxi- 
mately 63 cents an hour, and such a pro- 
vision would have served as a protection 
to the worker who would be guaranteed 
that as the cost of living advances so 
would the guarantee of a minimum wage. 
However, under this bill, in the section 
which the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina proposes to strike, a floor of 50 cents 
is provided below which the minimum 
wage could not drop regardless of how 
low the cost of living index might drop. 

My greatest opposition to the 35-cents- 
an-hour increase as proposed by the 
amendment under consideration is that 
it would apply not only to the minimum 
wage, but, in my opinion, would be used 
for comparison purposes, and this 8714 
percent increase in the present minimum 
wage would be used as an argument that 
Congress was endorsing the principle 
that wages in general should be increased 
87% percent, whereas we all know that 
is not the intention of this Congress at 
this time. The 65-cent minimum pro- 
posed in the bill represents a 62% per- 
cent increase in the minimum wage. 

It is indeed most unfortunate that in 
the consideration of this and other im- 
portant legislation that the Committee 
should see fit to limit not only the time of 
general debate, which has precluded 
many Members from addressing them- 
selves to this bill, but of even greater im- 
portance has prevented the offering of 
clarifying amendments, not to mention 
the fact that in many instances neither 
the proponents or opponents of the im- 
portant amendments have an opportu- 
nity to express their views or explain the 
measure. 

I think the amendment should be de- 
feated. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
understanding that the Redden amend- 
ment establishes a 75-cent minimum, and 
also abolishes the flexible rate, is that 
correct? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. l 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be again read, for the information 
of the members of the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. REDDEN], to 
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the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Lucas]. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed Mr. KELLEY and Mr. RED- 
DEN to act as tellers. 

The Committee divided; and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 186; noes 
116. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TA Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Chairman, let 
me emphasize to my colleagues that the 
cost of food has risen over 100 percent 
since 1938 when the 40-cent minimum 
wage was passed. The cost of clothing 
has risen 83.6 percent since 1938. Sixty- 
two cents in 1938 is worth about 40 cents 
today. That’s how the price of the dollar 
has changed in the last 11 years. 

These figures in themselves are reason 
enough for an increase in minimum wage. 
I just cannot understand why reaction- 
aries should be opposed to such an in- 
crease. After all, purchasing power is 
the real basis of our prosperity. Low 
purchasing power on the part of millions 
of unorganized workers throughout 
America is what brought on the depres- 
sion back in 1931 and 1932. 

I think that depression was primarily 
caused because the average minimum 
wage was then about 25 to 30 cents an 
hour. Our purchasing power all over 
America dwindled to such an extent that 
farmers could not even get prices for 
their foodstuffs. 

We should understand that a man who 
earns $1,500 a year spends 40 percent of 
that $1,500 for food. That is where the 
farmer can profit—if the head of the 
family is earning enough. 

The farmer's prosperity is helped by 
raising the minimum wage. The work- 
er’s prosperity is helped. Raising the 
minimum wage to 75 cents will be a guar- 
anty of continued prosperity in Amer- 
ica. It is going to help the small-busi- 
ness man; it is going to help the big-busi- 
ness man. 

It is going to keep prosperity going— 
and anything that can be done to pro- 
vide a buffer against another depression 
is legislation that everybody should be 
for. 

This bill we are debating should be 
passed. It is a good bill. It does not go 
as far as many of us had hoped it would, 
but it is a good bill nevertheless. If we 
accept this bill now, there is no doubt 
that within a short time we can make 
it even more constructive. Remember 
the time when the very first minimum 
wage bill was passed. At that time 40 
cents an hour was asked, but there were 
not enough votes for that amount, so 25 
cents was accepted. But later on that 
figure was increased to 40 cents, and now 
we are asking for 75 cents. 

As for coverage, I hope that there can 
be included under this bill all the deserv- 
ing men and women of this country who 
should be protected, who should receive 
fair compensation for their labor, instead 
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of the compensation they are now re- 
ceiving. 

Seventy-five cents an hour is a fair 
minimum, and I think it will help some 
750,000 to 800,000 people who have not 
received until now the minimum to which 
they should be entitled. 

Let us not play politics with the liveli- 
hood of our working men and women. 
Let us raise the minimum wage to 75 
cents an hour. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cooper to the 
substitute amendment offered by Mr. Lucas: 
On page 31, line 14, insert before the period 
the following: “; or (17) any home worker in 
a rural area who is not subject to any super- 
vision or control by any person whomsoever, 
and who buys raw material and makes and 
completes any article and sells the same to 
any person, even though it is made according 
to specifications and the requirements of 
some single purchaser.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Tennessee is recognized in support 
of his amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
in the nature of a clarifying amendment. 
I have discussed it with the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas, author of the 
substitute, and, as I understand from 
him, the amendment is agreeable. May 
I ask the gentleman from Texas if that 
is correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. I am glad to respond to 
the gentleman as I responded to him 
when he earlier approached me on this 
matter. I do not think the amendment 
is necessary in my bill, but if the gentle- 
man insists upon its insertion I shall 
offer no objection. ; 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. How does this 
affect each group. What do they work 
at? 

Mr. COOPER. The situation is that 
in my part of the country, and I assume 
in many other sections of the country, 
there are certain women, principally 
housewives in rural areas and on farms, 
who make certain crocheted and knitted 
articles, principally for children. There 
is no doubt, in my opinion, but what they 
are independent contractors and never 
were intended to be covered by this type 
of legislation, but in order to remove any 
uncertainty, and to meet the situation 
that was raised by one of the adminis- 
trators of the Wage and Hour Division, I 
think it is appropriate to try to clarify 
the situation here. 

Mr. MICHENER. It would not affect 
the Walsh-Healey Act? 

Mr. COOPER. No; I think nothing of 
that kind is involved at all. It applies 
only to rural areas. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHELF. I wonder if the gentle- 
man’s amendment would cover the mak- 
ers of quilts, spreads, and that sort of 
thing that women in the country make 
after hours? 
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Mr. COOPER. I think so, anything in 
rural areas. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. LUCAS. I want it definitely un- 
derstood that these people the gentle- 
man wishes to exempt are not in the 
employ of anyone. They are simply sell- 
ing things. 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. The 
gentleman is absolutely correct about 
that. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from California. 

Mrs, DOUGLAS, Iam very much in- 
terested in the Lesinski bill now before 
us and also the gentleman’s amendment, 
and to note that the men of this Con- 
gress believe that when women work they 
work because it is out of caprice or on 
account of boredom or just to pass the 
time away. Women work to earn their 
living. They work, if one studies the 
statistics of the Labor Department, to 
support their families in 80 percent of the 
cases, 

Mr. COOPER. I do not think this has 
any application to what the gentlewoman 
from California has in mind. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York, 

Mr. REED of New York. Would this 
apply to the making of baskets in homes 
located in rural areas? Would the 
amendment also cover home-made or 
hand-made furniture? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not know. It 
would depend on the facts of each case. 
Where a few baskets might be made at 
odd times in the home I think it certainly 
would come under the provisions of this 
amendment. If there is no time kept 
and they work when they please and they 
do not work when they please, there is 
no way of regulating anything of that 
kind under this type of program. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, I wish to submit 
this technical question. Assuming that 
these workers are doing this needlework, 
making rugs, crocheting or making lin- 
gerie or gloves or what not, under a con- 
tract, but where there is no supervision 
of the labor and where the material is 
supplied to the worker by a contractor, 
whether it be in the Virgin Islands, in 
Puerto Rico, the Southern States or 
somewhere else, would those workers be 
exempt under this provision? 

Mr. COOPER. Well, I am unable to 
answer the gentleman categorically on a 
question of that kind. It would depend 
upon the facts of each case. But I cer- 
tainly think under the facts that I have 
in mind, that I have endeavored to out- 
line here, there was no intention for 
them ever to be covered under this type 
of legislation. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, r 
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Mr. DINGELL, Will the gentleman 
give assurance now to the House that 
this clarifying amendment will in no way 
stimulate any sweatshop practices? I 
have no misgivings personally, because 
I know the gentleman’s broadminded- 
ness, but for the Rxconn I think it should 
be stated clearly whether or not this 
would give any impetus to the restora- 
tion of sweatship practices. 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly, there is no 
intention of anything of that kind being 
accomplished. 

Mr. DINGELL. I am certain of it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, the sit- 
uation sought to be taken care of by this 
amendment may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows: There are several hundred women 
throughout Tennessee, mostly around 
Gibson County, which is in my congres- 
sional district, and the adjoining coun- 
ties, who have for several years made 
crocheted and knitted articles of wear- 
ing apparel, principally for babies, and 
sold them to anybody who might want to 
purchase them. In recent years Mrs. 
Doris Harwood, of R. F. D., Trenton, 
Tenn., has been operating a small busi- 
ness from her home, about 4 miles from 
Trenton. She buys these articles from 
the women of that section, who are large- 
ly farmers’ wives, who crochet garments 
for children and sell them to her at an 
agreed price and she in turn sells them to 
her customers. 

She sometimes sells the yarn to these 
women as a matter of convenience, but 
has nothing to do with the keeping of 
their time nor with superintending their 
work, nor has any supervision or con- 
trol over them, and they can sell the fin- 
ished article to any other person they 
may desire. It is impossible for her to 
keep the time or keep up with them if 
there were any desire on her part to do 
so. 

It is my understanding that the Wage 
and Hour Division of the Department of 
Labor through the regional office at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., has notified Mrs. Har- 
wood that she could not buy any of this 
crocheted wearing apparel from any of 
these women unless they were physi- 
cally handicapped and that they were 
required to have a medical certificate to 
this effect before they could make these 
articles and sell them to her. 

The women that I have in mind who 
make these articles are housewives and 
women not otherwise employed. While 
some of them are physically handicapped 
and confined to their homes, yet there are 
some of them who make these articles in 
their spare time while engaged in their 
housework in order to make a little 
money. Most of them are women who 
have to remain in the home because of 
their responsibilities there and are only 
too happy to make some of these articles 
from time to time and sell them and 
thereby make a little money to help in 
meeting the expenses of their families. 

It was my privilege to be a Member of 
Congress at the time the wage-and-hour 
law was passed and I feel confident that 
it was never the intention of Congress 
for it to apply in a case of this kind. I 
think there can be no doubt that these 
women are independent contractors and 
that it was never intended that they 
should be covered by the provisions of this 
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law. I think this amendment will take 
care of the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. COOPER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HERTER to the 
Lucas substitute: Page 6, after line 12, insert 
a new paragraph as follows: 

“(o) Hours worked: In determining for 
the purposes of sections 6 and 7 the hours 
for which an employee is employed, there 
shall be excluded any time which was ex- 
cluded from measured working time during 
the week involved by the express terms of 
or by custom or practice under a bona fide 
collective-bargaining agreement applicable 
to the particular employee.” 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is an amendment to the 
definitions under the act. It is offered 
for the purpose of avoiding another 
series of incidents which led to the 
portal-to-portal legislation and led to the 
overtime-on-overtime legislation. 

At the present moment there is a twi- 
light zone in the determinations of what 
constitutes hours of work which have 
been spelled out in many collective- 
bargaining agreements but have not 
necessarily been defined in the same 
ways. 

Let me be specific. In the bakery in- 
dustry, for instance, which is 75 percent 
organized, there are collective-bargain- 
ing agreements with various unions in 
different sections of the country which 
define exactly what is to constitute a 
working day and what is not to constitute 
a working day. In some of those collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements the time 
taken to change clothes and to take off 
clothes at the end of the day is con- 
sidered a part of the working day. In 
other collective-bargaining agreements it 
is not so considered. But, in either case 
the matter has been carefully threshed 
out between the employer and the em- 
ployee and apparently both are com- 
pletely satisfied with respect to their 
bargaining agreements. 

The difficulty, however, is that sud- 
denly some representative of the De- 
partment of Labor may step into one of 
those industries and say, “You have 
reached a collective-bargaining agree- 
ment which we do not approve. Hence 
the employer must pay for back years 
the time which everybody had consid- 
ered was excluded as a part of the 
working day.” That situation may arise 
at any moment. This amendment is 
offered merely to prevent such a situa- 
tion arising and to give sanctity once 
again to the collective-bargaining agree- 
ments as being a determining factor in 
finally adjudicating that type of ar- 
rangement. It sounds wordy, but in ef- 
fect it is a very simple amendment. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McCONNELL. May I say to the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts that I favor his amendment as 
offered. 
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Mr. HERTER. I appreciate what the 
gentleman has said. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not oppose the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, although I must 
say about it as I have said about the 
Cooper amendment that I do not think 
it is necessary. The Portal-to-Portal Act 
was intended to cover just such situa- 
tions as the gentleman describes. How- 
ever, if the gentleman insists upon re- 
enacting certain provisions of the Portal- 
to-Portal Act or the meaning of the pro- 
visions of the Portal-to-Portal Act in 
this bill, I can offer no objection. 

Mr. HERTER. The gentleman's in- 
terpretation of the Portal-to-Portal Act, 
I am afraid, may not be shared by others 
who fear that there may be a loophole 
here. That is all I am trying to cover, 
to avoid the kind of misunderstanding 
that arose before. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is my understanding 
that both the unions and management 
desire this amendment. 

Mr. HERTER. So I understand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Winsteap to 
the Lucas amendment: At end of line 3, 
page 4, strike out period, insert comma, and 
add the following: “and (2) forestry in all 
its branches and among other things in- 
cludes planting, tending, cruising, surveying, 
and felling trees, preparing logs and other 
forestry products for market, delivering logs 
and other forestry products to storage or to 
market or to carriers for transpotation to 
maket, and all other processing of forestry 
products prior to the processing thereof in 
and about a sawmill or similar facility.” 


Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer this amendment for the purpose of 
including forestry and logging in the 
definition of agriculture. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Comes] in his bill 
did include forestry and logging in the 
definition of agriculture. In both the 
Lesinski bill and the Lucas bill they have 
recognized the difficulty of harvesting 
our tree crop. The United States Gov- 
ernment and every State in the Union 
have recognized forestry as agriculture 
by placing the administration, supervi- 
sion, and operation of our State and na- 
tional forests under the Department of 
Agriculture. I offer this amendment to 
take out from under the provisions of 
this bill the so-called log cutters and 
log haulers. If we have justification for 
taking out from under the provisions of 
this act the harvesting of other agricul- 
tural crops, I can see no reason why we 
should not do so in the case of our timber 
crop. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. If I recall cor- 
rectly, the gentleman’s amendment 
refers to the processing, selling, and so 
on, of trees up to delivery to the carrier. 
Does the gentleman’s amendment mean 
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delivery to a common carrier? In other 
words, does it include the men who are 
engaged in the business of hauling the 
logs to the place where they are taken 
by a common carrier? Does it include 
the truckers? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. The intention of 
my amendment is to exclude all laborers 
who help to get these logs to the place 
of processing. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. That is, up to the 
place of processing? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. That is right. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. In other words, 
your amendment, then, would exclude, 
as a part of the business of processing 
logs, the carrying of those logs down to 
the sawmill or to a common-carrier rail- 
road, or a common-catrier water carrier? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. That is right, up to 
the common carrier or sawmill. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. That is exactly the 
intent. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. KELLEY. Were they not covered 
in the present bill? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Let me say this to 
the gentleman. We have this whole sit- 
uation confused. Both bills exempt the 
employer if he employs a minimum num- 
ber of 12 employees. In some areas of 
my section of the country some people 
probably employ 14 or 16 or 18 em- 
ployees—what will they do? They will 
fire or lay off four or five or six or eight, 
so as to get out from under the provisions 
of thisact. The provision in the present 
bill will not do, in my opinion, what some 
of you want to do. The bill without this 
amendment will confuse the issue. We 
will have a duplicate system in the same 
localities and in my opinion it will serve 
no good purpose except to further create 
opposition to minimum-wage laws by 
making it difficult to administer and al- 
most impossible to comply with. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. The amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi is a 
good one. Of course, it cannot go far 
enough. If we cannot get a whole loaf, 
we will take a half a loaf. But the gen- 
tleman is absolutely right. This bill will 
throw hundreds of people in this area 
out of employment. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Let me say further 
that these tree fellers and log cutters and 
log haulers do the job on the basis of so 
much per thousand feet, or on a piece- 
work basis, rather than on the basis of 
an hourly wage. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Was this provision 
in the original Combs bill? Can the gen- 
tleman recall? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. The definition was 
included specifically, but I believe in the 
exemptions he specified 16, but I am not 
too clear as to whether he had that 
provision. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I yield, 
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Mr. HORAN. Does the gentleman’s 
amendment intend to cover sawmill 
workers? 4 

Mr. WINSTEAD. No; my amendment 
is intended to exclude the harvesters of 
the timber crop, just as you exclude those 
who harvest cotton, wheat, and corn. 

Mr, HORAN. Up to the sawmill? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. That is right. In 
my opinion we have come to recognize 
forestry as a crop and I believe it should 
be specifically so designated that exemp- 
tions be given to fortstry to the same ex- 
tent exemption is granted to other agri- 
cultural commodities. 

There are many reasons why we should 
include forestry in the definition of ag- 
riculture. These reasons may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

The close relationship between the 
growing and harvesting of forest prod- 
ucts on a rotating basis should be gen- 
erally recognized. These activities con- 
stitute and are included in forestry. 

That forestry is indeed an agricultural 
pursuit is evidenced by our National and 
State Governments in their placement of 
responsibility for the administration of 
national and State forestry programs in 
the respective departments of agricul- 
ture. 

The terms used in describing various 
forest projects, separately and jointly 
supported by private and public agencies, 
are directly founded upon the concept of 
forestry as an agricultural project—for 
example, “Tree Farms,” “Trees for To- 
morrow,” “Keep Green” programs, “Trees 
Are a Profitable Crop,” and so forth. 

Further, the harvesting of trees is 
equally an agricultural pursuit just as 
the harvesting of farm crops such as 
cotton, corn, or wheat is so identified. 

Public agencies, Federal and State, are 
striving to convince thousands of small 
owners of wooded plots, usually bound 
up with farm ownership, that the grow- 
ing and harvesting of trees is agriculture 
practiced on a long-term crop, 

Thus, the incorporation of forestry and 
logging in the meaning of “agriculture” 
has been advocated not only by the in- 
dustry in its own councils and in its pub- 
lic presentations, but also by public policy 
as expressed by the location of forestry 
agencies in the executive department 
under Agriculture, as proclaimed by the 
legislative history of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and as implied by the 
appropriation of public moneys. 

It would only be consistent and a 
recognition of fact to accept as “agricul- 
ture” the proposal to include logging 
operations—that is, the felling of trees, 
trimming and cutting into suitable 
lengths, and transporting of logs to the 
sawmill or market—in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act’s definition. 

In the act itself as currently in effect 
the similarity of logging to agriculture is 
recognized but the application of the act 
is limited to forestry and lumber opera- 
tions “performed by a farmer or on a 
farm as an incident to or in conjunction 
with” farming operations. 

This limitation is certainly unrealistic 
and discriminatory. Is the character of 
forestry and lumbering operations af- 
fected by the persons performing them? 
Do they suddenly cease to be agriculture 
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when performed by persons other than 
farmers? Inconsistency is certainly 
manifest here. 

More than a decade ago, when the 
Fair Labor Standards Act was first pro- 
posed, in the discussions on the floors of 
both Houses prior to final enactment 
considerable attention was given to the 
problems of employees engaged in for- 
estry operations and in the felling of 
trees as well as the processing and trans- 
porting of logs. 

In fact, the importance given to this 
subject in those early proposals and dis- 
cussions left the impression that forestry 
and logging operations, because of their 
identical dependence with farming upon 
favorable weather, would be included in 
the seasonal exemption finally provided 
in the act. 

In actual practice it has not worked 
out that way because of the technicali- 
ties injected into the Administrator’s in- 
terpretation of the term “seasonal.” In 
the period immediately after enactment 
of the act several groups of employers in 
the lumber industry applied to the Ad- 
ministrator for seasonal exemptions, as 
provided in the act, for their forestry 
and logging employees. 

It was assumed that such exemption 
would be readily granted because logging 
operations have always been classified as 
seasonal in the industry. But the Ad- 
ministrator's interpretation took no cog- 
nizance of traditional customs and prac- 
tices, and with minor exceptions, their 
applications were denied. 

When, as a result of the denial of these 
applications, it became evidence that 
forestry and logging operations as such 
could not qualify as seasonal under the 
Administrator’s definition, lumber in- 
dustry employers abandoned hope of se- 
curing the desired relief through the 
Administrator and have since sought to 
have the act amended in accordance with 
what is believed to be the original intent 
of Congress. 

The identity of forestry and logging 
with agriculture was further accepted in 
several of the early proposals to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, principal 
among which was the amended Norton 
bill, H. R. 6406, approved by the House 
Labor Committee in the Seventy-sixth 
session of Congress, 1939. 

In this bill, amendment of the maxi- 
mum hours provisions of the act was 
proposed for specific relief of employees 
“employed in connection with the fell- 
ing of trees, logging, or operations inci- 
dental to the felling of trees or logging 
performed prior to, and including, de- 
livery of the logs to a mill for sawing or 
making pulp.” 

Bills introduced in the current session 
of Congress provide further evidence of 
the acceptance of timber growing and 
harvesting as agriculture although some 
of them are discretionary in their treat- 
ment of the problem involved. 

One of the bills, H. R. 4782, by Mr. 
Comes of Texas, proposes the inclusion 
without qualification of forestry and log- 
ging operations in the act’s definition 
of agriculture. Another bill, H. R. 5856, 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
LEsINSKI], chairman of the Labor Com- 
mittee, acknowledges the premise but in- 
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consistently limits treatment of the 
problem by exempting from the provi- 
sions of the act forestry, logging, and 
sawmilling operations only where they 
are performed by employees whose em- 
ployer employs not in excess of 12 work- 
ers in all of such operations. 

In addition to the inconsistency in- 
herent in the treatment accorded the 
problem in H. R. 5856, there is evident 
a lack of understanding of the complex 
competitive relationship existing be- 
tween lumber manufacturing operations, 
particularly in the South. The bill is dis- 
criminatory in several ways. 

The exemption provided for agricul- 
tural operations in the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act as now effective does not turn 
on the number of employees hired by 
a farmer, rather, the exemption derives 
from a realization of how impractical 
it is to apply wage-and-hour standards 
to so complex, unpredictable, and vari- 
able a business as agriculture. More- 
over, when the House Labor Committee 
considered wage-hour legislation at 
this session, it rejected a proposal to ex- 
clude from the act’s definition of agri- 
culture large-scale farming operations. 
If forestry and logging are agriculture, 
it should not matter what type of em- 
ployer is involved. 

The exemption in H. R. 5856 does 
recognize a fundamental problem—that 
of providing relief for employees engaged 
in forestry and logging operations. But 
this relief should and can be provided 
for all employees engaged in such op- 
erations, regardless of the employer for 
whom or the region in which such op- 
erations are performed. The remedy is 
in the simple recognition of the agri- 
cultural nature of such employment in 
the act’s definition of agriculture. 

CONDITIONS SURROUNDING EMPLOYMENT IN 

LOGGING OPERATIONS 

Logging is the process of harvesting 
a crop of trees in the same sense that 
cotton or corn or wheat is harvested. 
While it supplies the raw material nec- 
essary to the manufacture of lumber, 
logging is less similar to manufacturing 
than to agriculture. As a matter of fact, 
in the southern lumber industry, a great 
majority of the loggers are farmers and 
farm laborers. 

Complete dependence upon favorable 
weather conditions causes logging opera- 
tions to be considered seasonal by the 
industry. Heavy rains and snows make 
the woods inaccessible and impenetrable, 
and under these conditions logging op- 
erations must cease until favorable con- 
ditions are restored. 

Some sections of the country suffer 
heavy rains and snows at regular periods 
of the year; in other sections, such as the 
South, heavy rains fall frequently and 
for extended periods throughout the 
year. 

These conditions upset the employ- 
ment schedule of logging workers for ex- 
tended periods or for frequent short peri- 
ods which have the same cumulative 
effect. 

These periods of inactivity last for 
days, weeks, or months depending upon 
the season of the year, the climate in 
the region affected, and the degree of 
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precipitation. And certainly these con- 
ditions resulting from weather and cli- 
mate are beyond the control of both em- 
ployer and employee. 

Workers who are thus deprived of em- 
ployment for variable periods are further 
handicapped in their earning power by 
the provisions of the wage-hour law 
which prevent them from working longer 
hours when favorable weather conditions 
exist. This is true because practical em- 
ployers, concerned with the problem of 
marketing their products, cannot afford 
to pay the premium costs represented by 
time and a half the regulate rate for all 
hours over 40 in 1 week. 

Here, then, is a case where the pro- 
visions of the wage-hour law work in the 
exact opposite direction from their in- 
tent. 

If so-called seasonal employees, whose 
opportunities for employment are ad- 
versely affected by natural conditions 
beyond their control, are given special 
treatment in order that they may make 
up for iost time, is it not just and proper 
that employees in logging operations, 
who are similarly disadvantaged by un- 
favorable weather, be given at least the 
same consideration? 

Employees whose work is seasonal ac- 
cording to the strict definition of the 
Administrator actually have an advan- 
tage over workers employed in logging 
operations. According to the Admin- 
istrator’s requirements, workers in sea- 
sonal industries are employed and un- 
employed at regularly recurring periods 
during each year. Thus, they are able 
to plan on their periods of unemploy- 
ment and make provisions for securing 
other means of livelihood to tide them 
over. At the same time, they know to 
some extent each year just how much 
employment will be available to them 
and when. 

These advantages do not exist for the 
majority of the employees in logging 
operations. Their periods of employ- 
ment and unemployment do not occur 
regularly during the same periods each 
year. For this reason they deserve even 
more consideration than the seasonally 
employed worker. 

There are other considerations extend- 
ing beyond the actual problems of the 
logging employees. The sawmill depends 
entirely upon the logging output to main- 
tain its operation. Therefore, it is nec- 
essary for the logging operation to take 
full advantage of favorable weather con- 
ditions to provide sufficient raw material 
to keep the sawmill going. 

This, in turn, jeopardizes the regular 
operation of the mill and at times causes 
lay-offs for sawmill workers due to a lack 
of raw material. On the other hand, if 
employers allow logging crews to work 
long hours to take advantage of weather 
conditions, they automatically incur an 
increase in the cost of production, which 
must be regained through higher prices; 
the net result will be to price the produc- 
tion out of the competitive market and 
this will result in the loss of jobs to both 
loggers and mill workers. 

From the standpoint of the minimum 
wage, there need be no misgivings about 
exempting forestry and logging employ- 
ees from the provisions of the act. It 
has been traditionally true in the indus- 
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try that workers engaged in the logging 
operations have been paid wages on a 
scale equivalent to and more often above 
that in effect in the sawmill. 

Therefore, if employers are required 
by law to pay at least statutory minimum 
wages to sawmill employees, natural 
forces peculiar to the industry will cause 
the same or higher wages to be paid for 
equivalent work in the woods. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, you have heard me say 
on a number of occasions that I am a 
strong adherent of minimum-wage leg- 
islation. I am so strongly a believer in 
it that I do not want any extraordinary 
exemptions put in any bill which I might 
sponsor. I dislike to disapprove of any- 
thing that my friend, the gentleman 
from Mississippi, ARTHUR WINSTEAD, 
might propose, but he is exempting all 
people in the lumber industry up to the 
sawmills without any limitation as to 
the number of people who are working 
for the employer. In the Lesinski bill, 
which we have had under consideration, 
there is a limitation of 12 employees. I 
accepted that limitation. I think it is a 
fair limitation because the small lumber- 
man in the woods cannot operate in com- 
petition with the big operators, unless he 
has some sort of balance in his wage 
scale. Therefore, I do not think it would 
be proper for us to give a complete ex- 
emption to the entire lumber industry. 
I do not want my name on a bill that is 
used to expand the exemptions and pre- 
vent fair coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act throughout all industry in 
the United States. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Is it not true that 
in your section and mine, especially in 
mine, we have certain areas where they 
log the timber out in certain seasons of 
the year? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. And probably you 
could not get your logging equipment in 
there for more than 2 months, due to the 
rain and the low lands. Some small 
logger of necessity might need at least 
20 or 30 employees to get those logs out 
and to continue the employment of other 
employees in the mill. 

If you do not make that provision you 
will prevent the little man from getting 
the choice timber in the low lands, and 
even in my opinion the little man ought 
to have an opportunity to get some of it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am sure the gentle- 
man would not disagree with me that 
even employers of the little man ought 
to have some protection in this bill. We 
are trying to make it fair to all industries 
and all people. If a man employs 20 or 
30 men, I think it would be fairer to make 
him pay overtime, and permit the small 
operator, with 12 employees or less, be 
exempt. If the employer cannot operate 
with 12 men, I do not believe it is fair to 
his employees that they should not have 
overtime after 40 hours, unless the sea- 
sonal exemption enlarges it to 56 hours. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 
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Mr. WINSTEAD. Would it not be log- 
ical for the man who employs from 12 to 
20 employees to either fire or lay off the 
number down to 12, in order to get out 
from under the whole bill? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is possible. It is 
logical. We hope that this arbitrary fig- 
ure which the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Lestnski] chose works fairly, 
but we have to choose some figure some- 
where. I do not know what is fair. Per- 
haps next year we can decide, after we 
have operated under the present bill, 
either my bill or Mr. LESINSEI's bill, 
whether 12 men is fair, but I do not think 
we ought to exempt the employer who 
works more than 12 men in the logging 
industry. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Is it not true that 
most loggers already receive more than 
75 cents per hour? Why confuse this 
whole thing by putting the number at 12? 
Why not exclude loggers from the provi- 
sions of this bill, rather than to further 
confuse and complicate the question? 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield, that I may ask the au- 
thor of the amendment a question? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. JACOBS. Do the loggers in your 
part of the country receive less than 75 
cents an hour? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I cannot give you 
the exact figures, but in the past most 
loggers logged by the thousand, rather 
than by the hour. In most cases they 
would make more than 75 cents an hour. 
I do not have the latest figures, but in 
my opinion the vast majority make 
more than $6 a day. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the fact that small loggers are ex- 
empted up to and including 12 men, 
which I think is a fair exemption until it 
is proved otherwise, I ask the House to 
reject this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Lucas] has 
expired. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose this 
amendment, knowing somewhat of the 
situation that the gentlemen have in the 
States in the South. I could not sit here 
and see this amendment, as wide open 
as it is, in the language I have just heard, 
permitted to be accepted without pro- 
test. I come from a State where we 
have hundreds and hundreds of men em- 
ployed in logging pulpwood and forestry 
and agricultural work—the State of 
Minnesota. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIER. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Do they not all re- 
ceive at least a minimum of more than 
75 cents an hour? 

Mr. WIER. In a number of cases, I 
doubt it, because they are not all organ- 
ized. Many of them are typical ex- 
amples of what you just did a moment 
ago. 

First, let me say this: The House has 
recognized this afternoon, by teller vote. 
justification for the 75-cent wage. Iam 
cognizant of the many problems that 
each and every man representing a dis- 
trict in this United States has. He wants 
to protect himself against criticism, he 
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wants to protect himself against attack 
by those who might be injured by legis- 
1: tion. 

In my State you will exempt under the 
language of that amendment around 
three or four thousand men who work 
most of the year, and some of these men 
are on contract—the same as this last 
amendment that you accepted. I was 
opposed to it. I hope that this House 
does not go on all afternoon exempting 
from the provisions of the act those 
workers that it formerly covered. 

We have not had a great deal of 
trouble in the past with this part of the 
bill. I sat in on the Labor Committee 
and I recognize some of the problems 
down in the southern lumber camps, but 
I cannot justify, neither can I compare, 
some of the problems of the South with 
those up in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Washington, and all over 
in order to save a little situation down 
here. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIER. I yield. 

Mr. McCONNELL. As far as I per- 
sonally am concerned I agree with the 
statement the gentleman is making in 
connection with his amendment and am 
in favor of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a consent request 
to see if we can limit debate? 

Mr. COMBS. I cannot yield for that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas declines to yield. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment points up a matter I want 
to refer to. The amendment exempting 
certain types of small sawmill operations 
is one of a number worked out and in- 
corporated in the pending bill, H. R. 
5856. They were worked out with 
great care by a group of us fellows 
from the South, who know our peculiar 
problems and who worked with Mem- 
bers from the North and East to so 
word the exempting provisions and to 
so provide the machinery of application 
of the act as a whole so that our peculiar 
problems in the South could be met with- 
out affecting similar industries in other 
regions, which have a different system 
of operation. 

Now, the sponsors of the Lucas substi- 
tute have lifted the small sawmill exemp- 
tion from the pending bill and incorpo- 
rated it in the Lucas substitute as they 
have a number of other provisions from 
H. R. 5856. Now this provision, in my 
judgment, will merely create confusion 
if you incorporated it in the Lucas sub- 
stitute and it becomes a law for the sim- 
ple reason that the Lucas bill in no way 
provides any suitable or adequate ma- 
chinsry of application to interpret and 
apply the provision, nor any other provi- 
sions for that matter. 

The problem of working out wage-and- 
hour legislation is a complicated one. 
Weeks of work by a number of Members 
went into the preparation of the care- 
fully worded provisions devising changes 
in the present administrative machinery 
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and these administrative improvements 
incorporated in H. R. 5856 are put there 
to enable the Department of Labor to 
make interpretative rules and holdings to 
clarify the coverage provisions which 
must of necessity be of general terms and 
to make it possible for business establish- 
ments, employers, and employees every- 
where to know with certainty whether 
or not they are under the coverage of the 
wage-and-hour law and to ascertain at 
any time whether or not they are sub- 
ject to its provision and in compliance 
with its requirements. This will avoid 
innocent people, who sincerely want to 
comply with the law, being harassed, 
sued in the courts, and subjected to pen- 
alties and damages through no fault of 
theirown. As a consequence, the provi- 
sions in the Lesinski bill exempting the 
small-type sawmill can be applied under 
the administrative provisions of the bill 
of which they are a part, to effectuate 
their intended purposes and without 
causing confusion and without affecting 
similar industries elsewhere which have 
no need for such an exemption. This 
exemption provision was designed by the 
framers of H. R. 5856 to meet a peculiar 
operation that you will find practically 
nowhere except in the South. It is in 
effect the last vestigial remains of a type 
of sawmill operation worked out to enable 
the mills to survive during that long 
period of economic depression and misery 
which followed the Civil War. We had 
not the capital in those days to build big 
industries. Discriminatory laws tended 
to keep our section in economic slavery 
for more than half a century and because 
of unfair freight rates and other discrim- 
inatory laws little capital came in from 
the outside. Now our great virgin for- 
ests are all but gone and though we do 
have large mill operations these little 
portable mills, which can be quickly 
transported from one location to another, 
are mainly engaged in scrapping opera- 
tions cutting small tracts of timber. 
Because they are migratory and travel 
from place to place where there are trees 
to be cut, they are often referred to as 
“peckerwood mills.” They cut the scrap 
timber that would not be economical for 
the larger mills to cut and also affords 
both a market for the small amount of 
timber a farmer may have to sell and 
may at the same time afford him tem- 
porary employment in the mill operation 
while the mill is in his vicinity. It is 
most seasonal, spring and summer 
work. Many of them go out and hire 
farm boys in the immediate vicinity of 
the mill who go out into the woods and 
do the logging and operate the mill, 
mostly on a piece time basis; they get 
so much for cutting a thousand feet of 
logs, and so forth. It is an added source 
of income to these small-farm people. 
They are the type of sawmill which is 
covered by this exemption. They are 
provided for in H. R. 5856. 

I cannot conceive of one of you boys 
from the South not approving the Lesin- 
ski bill in preference to the Lucas substi- 
tute. fests our problems better and 
it does it without injuring people in other 
regions. We should help them, espè- 
cially when we are not injured. We in 
the South should not want to be in the 
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position of crawling and asking these 
people from the North and East to do 
something for us all the time with no 
consideration from us for their peculiar 
problems. They have helped us with 
our farm-support program, that was 
nothing more than getting a decent min- 
imum wage for our farm people. I want 
to know if you people from the South 
will desert these fellows now in the in- 
dustrial sections of our Nation who have 
helped us in the past by adopting this 
Lucas substitute which may actually in- 
jure some industries in the South and 
put millions of people out from under the 
coverage of the act in the North and East 
uae ought to remain under its protec- 
on. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COMBS. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. I have carefully read 
the provisions of both bills with reference 
to the lumber industry of the South, the 
Lesinski bill and the Lucas bill. Does 
the gentleman intend under that lan- 
guage to exempt from the operation of 
the wage-and-hour law the employees 
of the little portable sawmills, people who 
are engaged in the operation he has just 
described with so much tenderness? 

Mr. COMBS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin that I do not 
presume to state what the framers of the 
bill especially meant. I will say that if 
we can ever get to the Democratic bill, 
the Lesinski bill and have it read and 
understood, we will meet these issues 
paragraph by paragraph, talking to- 
gether-as Americans and trying to find 
the answer. 

Personally, I should like to see those 
little marginal operations I have spoken 
of provided for without doing violence 
or hurt to the people of other regions 
who have a different situation. Mind 
you, we are dealing with highly technical 
language, and may I point out to you 
that the Lucas bill is like making mud 
balls and throwing them at the side of 
a house. It cannot possibly work. 
There is confusion of all kinds which 
lurk in that bill. If you enact it into 
law you will rue the day. It will fill the 
courthouses of this Nation with litiga- 
tion and harass honest people who want 
to know what the rights of their em- 
ployees are. 

Finally, I want my party to be able 
to offer its own bill here, even though 
when consideration of it is concluded 
I shall have to vote against it, because 
that is an obligation which we owe to 
the American people. I do hope that my 
colleagues on this side, at least, will not 
go back to the people and tell them that 
a Democratic bill could not even be read 
for amendment in this House. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think some explana- 
tion is necessary at this point. When I 
appointed the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. WIER] as chairman of a sub- 
committee to get some sort of under- 
standing with the southern group, this 
one item was brought to my attention. 
I asked the reason for it and an expla- 
nation was made. 
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I recall that in the testimony and the 
hearings on minimum wages, the biggest 
trouble in certain lumber districts in the 
South was the question of hot goods. 
There are little portable sawmills, or 
what they call the coffee-pot mills, cut- 
ting lumber out in the backwoods. The 
Wage and Hour Division never had suf- 
ficient police to find where this lumber 
was cut, When it was delivered to a 
concentration yard, that is where the 
buyer of that particular lumber was 
caught with the hot“ goods in his hands 
and naturally penalized. All of his lum- 
ber was thereupon frozen. 

Are we going to protect the manufac- 
turer of lumber and the shipper of lum- 
ber or are we going to provide sufficient 
police power to find that little portable 
mill that moves from day to day from 
one section to another section of the 
country and produces these logs? The 
question comes up as to which is the best 
thing to do. 

I believe that the exemption in our bill 
is exactly what it should be. We relieve 
the actual shipper of the manufactured 
goods or the “hot” goods so they are not 
frozen. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. WERDEL. I am of the opinion 
that the exemption in the Lucas bill is 
identical with the exemption in the gen- 
tleman's bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I have not read Mr. 
Lucas’ exemption. The gentleman real- 
izes that bill was introduced too late. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. COMBS. Is it not true that that 
provision, like a number of others, has 
been lifted bodily and thrown into a bill 
the machinery of operation and appli- 
cation of which are completely different 
from H. R. 5856, therefore cannot work 
in that bill? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. LUCAS. How can the gentleman 
criticize the Lucas bill when he admits 
right here he has not read it? 

Mr, LESINSKI. I am criticizing the 
other portions of the bill; not this par- 
ticular part. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I understand they 
are identical in the provisions concern- 
ing this particular type of operation 
known as the peckerwood sawmill opera- 
tion. Will the gentleman from Texas, 
who has just spoken, explain what the 
difference, if any, is? 

Mr. LESEINSKI. Sugar-coating any 
bill does not make the bill right. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, LESINSRY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 
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Mr. SHAFER. I just want to say that 
the gentleman in his bill, as well as the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Lucas] in 
his bill, are providing for the exemption 
of a lot more people than they realize, 
and that they are providing for future 
unemployment. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I disagree with the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
Lucas substitute and all amendments 
thereto close at 4:30. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
tothe request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, do you not think 
that we should ascertain what amend- 
ments will be offered? I should like per- 
sonally to get a little time before that 
crucial vote comes. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the Lucas substitute 
ed all amendments thereto close at 
4:40. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WINSTEAD]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows:: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SmrTH of Vir- 
ginia: On page 29, line 16, after “seamen”, 
insert a comma and the following: “and 
employees on barges, dredges, scows, and 


lighters on navigable waters of the United 
States.” 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer this amendment for the pur- 
pose of clarifying the situation a little, 
if possible. The bill exempts seamen. 
I understand in some jurisdictions em- 
ployees on river barges, dredges, and so 
forth, are regarded as seamen but in 
some places they are not regarded as 
seamen. In order to make the matter 
clear, I have offered this amendment, 
which simply adds to the word “seamen,” 
“and employees on barges, dredges, 
scows, and lighters on navigable waters 
of the United States.” 

I have discussed this amendment with 
the author of the substitute amendment 
and I have discussed it with the gentle- 
men on the left, and they have advised 
me that they have no objection to the 
amendment. I hope it will be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. KELLEY) there 
were—ayes 54, noes 61. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 


(Mr. BATES]. anp 
Mr. BATES of Mas atts, Mr 
Chairman, I offer an nen ent. 


e Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Bares of Mas- 
sachusetts: On page 14, line 22, after the 
words seasonal nature“, insert or in any 
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industry engaged in the first processing or 
canning of fish in the raw or natural state“; 
and on page 29, line 23, after the word 
“processing”, insert the following: “(excepi 
fish)”, and after the word “canning”, insert 
the following (except fish).” 


(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. HEsELTON] and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. NICHOLSON] 
was granted to Mr. Bates of Massachu- 
setts.) 

Mr. BATES oi Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment is not one of 
exemption. The amendment I have of- 
fered includes the fisheries. That may 
seem strange, in view of the fact that 10 
years ago when the original wage-hour 
law was adopted, representing as I do, as 
well as the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], one of the larg- 
est fresh-fish producing areas of the 
country, I was tremendously interested 
in the adoption of a new law dealing with 
wages and hours and possibly affecting 
perhaps the most perishable of all prod- 
ucts, and I was interested to see that no 
great injustice would be done to the fish- 
ery industry and the workers therein, 

For that reason 10 years ago I opposed 
the inclusion of the fishery organizations 
within the scope of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Since that time the in- 
dustry has had a chance to adjust itself, 
and the standard of wages, are even bet- 
ter than provided in the law today. 

There is no criticism that can possibly 
come from the industry. This is the only 
industry in the New England area which 
I know of which is exempt under the pro- 
visions of the wage-hour law today. The 
amendment which I have offered brings 
them within the law and makes it appli- 
cable to the processing and canning of 
fishery products. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK, The purpose of 
the gentleman's amendment is to include 
a group of workers in an industry. His 
amendment is being offered to the Lucas 
substitute. The group is included in the 
Lesinski bill. I join with the gentleman 
in his amendment because it certainly 
is a beneficial and desirable amendment. 
It is to include a group and not to exclude 
a group of workers, 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KELLEY. I personally will accept 
the gentleman’s amendment. I will be 
glad to accept any amendment which 
will bring under the provisions of the 
Wages and Hours Act any group of em- 
ployees. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts, I yield 

Mr. BARDEN. I have not had the 6 
portunity to check It With the original 
IN that is Is, the law as it is now—but 
under your amendment you are striking 
out the menhaden fishermen. That is an 
operation peculiar to itself. They pro- 
duce the fish oils and so forth. There are 
three operations—one in New Jersey, one 
in North Carolina, and one in Florida. 
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Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
amendment does not deal with the 
catching of the fish, but entirely with the 
processing and canning of the fish. 

Mr. BARDEN. Well, I do not object 
to the inclusion of the canning feature, 
but the processing goes further than 
that. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. It deals 
only with processing and canning of fish- 
ery products. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BATES]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlemsn from Missouri (Mr. 
SHORT]. 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted to the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] was granted to 
Mr. SORT.) 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Minnesota. This 
bill does not need a doctor, it needs an 
undertaker. You can amend it and 
amend it, but it should be buried. It is 
no good. I am against it. I hope my 
position is clear. For many years I have 
fought this vicious thing in vain. 

All that is noble, fine, and fair—mag- 
nificent, great, and glorious would be 
tumbled into the ash can under this 
spurious, stupid, senile, and surpercillious 
measure, that would give something for 
nothing. 

Of course everybody is for that. God 
help us to regain cur senses and our de- 
cency. March you gentlemen to the seat 
of judgment! 

Whenever they step on our toes we 
squeal. I do not care what State you 
are from, north or south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. This legislation is a dagger 
stab in the heart of liberty. It is a noose 
around the neck of freedom. 

Imagine a bureaucrat in far-off Wash- 
ington telling my people out in the 
Ozarks; or yours, Mr. STEFAN, in Nebras- 
ka; or yours, Watt Horan, out in the 
State of Washington, how to run their 
business, whom they shall employ, and 
how much they shall pay. It is silly. 
It will not work. 

My God, gentlemen, have we come to 
this in this country? It will give you 
a pain in the mind. I am not here to 
soothe your conscience. Here is a tele- 
gram from my own little home town: 

GALENA, Mo., August 7, 1949. 
Hon. Dewey SHORT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We wish to remind you that the impending 
action on H. R. 3190, H. R. 5856, and H. R. 
4722 contains potential ruin for the canning 
industry in general and ourselves and the 
industry in Stone County in particular. We 
urge that you exert your utmost to maintain 
the present regulation or at least to prevent 
such drastic measures as are at present 
proposed. 

GALENA CANNING Co., 
J. H. HOFFMAN. 


Mr. Chairman, if followed to its logical 
conclusion I say this to the gentlemen 
from Dorchester and South Boston, and 
I have been there very often: I do not 
see how we can possibly do it and look 
in the mirror in the morning, shave and 
smile at ourselves, without turning very, 
very red, 
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Now, it is up to you. If you are going 
to control, and tell your little employer 
in the small canning factories and the 
sawmills and the grocery stores in my 
district whom they shall employ, how 
much they shall pay, Oh, gentlemen, I 
would rather go back to shining shoes 
and selling papers. I know there are 
many who want to return me there, in- 
cluding the Abraham Lincoln from 


Indianapolis but not “everything made 


for love,” who has supplanted all of the 
hosts in Washington. 

This is bad legislation and it should be 
killed. It will add to unemployment. 
It will create monopoly. It will help the 
rich and injure the poor. It will aid the 
big boys and hurt the little fellows. You 
know where I stand, do you not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHORT] 
has expired. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gwinn: On 
page 30, line 17, after the word “products” 
insert the following: “or any individual em- 
ployed or engaged in procuring, handling, or 
transporting any agricultural or horticul- 
tural commodity prior to its first processing.” 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
so thoroughly with the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SHORT]. 

This amendment is simply one of hun- 
dreds that ought to be offered, I sup- 
pose, to get everything clear in this type 
of impossible legislation. It is a clarify- 
ing amendment. The same amendment 
has been offered by Senator GILLETTE in 
the Senate. It covers the gatherers of 
products prior to the first processing, 
the gathering and the cooling of milk 
before it goes into the creamery or into 
the processing plant, the gathering of 
eggs and the candling of them, gather- 
ing chickens and cooling them before 
they go to the butcher or packer. Oddly 
enough, the Administrator says that the 
butcher and the creamery and the man- 
ufacturer are exempt, but the gathering 
together, the huckstering operation 
around the country is not exempt. This 
covers the gap between farmer and the 
first processing operation and makes 
such persons exempt. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. GWINN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Has the gen- 
tleman read the financial statement of 
the Borden Co. and the other big milk 
companies, showing the tremendous 
profits they are making in gathering 
milk? 

Mr. GWINN. This has nothing to do 
with the big milk companies. There is 
no chance there. This covers the little 
farmer huckster. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield my time to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Gwinn]. I 
am supporting his amendment. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield. 

Mr. JACOBS. Would not your 
amendment exempt the cold-storage 
houses? 

Mr. GWINN. Not at all. This simply 
says those procuring from the farmer, 
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handling or transporting any agricul- 
tural or horticultural commodity prior to 
its first processing. 

Mr. JACOBS. How about the words 
“including cooling”? 

Mr. GWINN. That is already in- 
cluded in the act; I do not include that in 
this amendment. 

Mr. JACOBS. Is it not included in the 
gentleman’s amendment: “Including 
cooling”? 

Mr. GWINN. No; it is not in my 
amendment as read; it is stricken out. 
It is already in the Lucas bill. However, 
if the gentleman please, milk must be 
cooled at the farm or near the farm be- 
fore it goes to the pasteurizing plant. 

Mr. JACOBS. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, but also many other things are 
affected; and if those words are included 
there is no reason why cold-storage 
houses are not included. 

Mr. GWINN. Cooling is not in my 
amendment. The copy the gentleman 
has before him has been corrected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gwinn) there 
were—ayes 40, noes 71. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SHORT. Is this a bill of exemp- 
tions? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
not stated a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LANHAM: On 
page 29, line 11, after the word “or”, strike 


out all of subsection (4) through the semi- 
colon in line 15. 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the Members will pay attention to this 
amendment because I think it corrects a 
provision in the bill that was not intended 
to have the effect that I am afraid it will 
have. I am offering this amendment in 


the spirit suggested by the gentleman 


from Indiana [Mr. Jacoss], that we 
should try to perfect the Lucas bill, even 
though we prefer the Lesinski bill. 

If you will turn to page 29 of the 
Lucas substitute you will see that I am 
simply striking out this provision: “any 
employee employed by an establishment 
which qualifies as a retail establishment 
under paragraph (2) of this subsection 
and is recognized as a retail establish- 
ment in the particular industry notwith- 
standing that such establishment makes 
or processes the goods that it sells.” 

That simply means that it opens the 
door for, and is an invitation to, return 
to sweatshop conditions. It means that 
the J. C. Penney Co., or any of the large 
chain stores, can set up manufacturing 
establishments and produce goods that 
they sell in their stores without any re- 
gard to the Wage-Hour Act; whereas 
other local stores have to purchase mer- 
chandise made under conditions where 
the act does apply. 
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Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. It seems to 
me that the effect of that provision is to 
remove people who are now covered; is 
that correct? 

Mr. LANHAM. I think it certainly 
does; and in addition it encourages a re- 
turn to sweatshop conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. B Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time allotted 
me may be given to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BIEMILLER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

AN INVITATION TO THE RETURN OF THE 
SWEATSHOP 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Lanham amend- 
ment. One of the most dangerous pro- 
visions in the Lucas bill is the section 
that this amendment endeavors to elim- 
inate. 

Some of us, I am afraid, may have 
rather short memories. We may forget 
that back in the early thirties in the 
national investigation of the scandal- 
ously low wages in the shirt industry of 
Pennsylvania wages were found to be 
as low as 1 cent per hour. Checks of 
60 cents for 60 hours work were found 
in that industry. Think of that—a 1- 
cent-an-hour wage rate. 

Long and costly strikes took place to 
establish a minimum wage of $5 a week 
for a 50-hour week—10 cents an hour, 
Sweatshops prevailed throughout the in- 
dustry. 

If I read the Lucas bill correctly, the 
section that is now under discussion 
would permit a shirt manufacturer who 
used his own outlets to completely get 
out from under the Wage and Hour Act. 
That would be true of other parts of the 
garment industry where the sweatshop 
has been such a notoriously bad feature 
of our civilization in America. Within 
the last 10 years as a result of the Wage 
and Hour Act and its forerunner, the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, we 

_have succeeded in abolishing the sweat- 
shop. I do not want to see that infamous 
institution return and I do not think any 
Member of this House really wants to 
see those conditions again. 

It may be argued that this section is 
intended only to take care of small op- 
erations. Those small operations which 
are intrastate commerce are automati- 
cally exempted from the act. I have 
discussed this section with eminent law- 
yers and their opinion seems to be that 
it would open the gates and let in a 
large manufacturer who also runs retail 
outlets and would exempt his production 
employees. 

The scandal of working conditions in 
the garment trades provided a major im- 
petus to the passage of the Nationa] In- 
dustry Recovery Act in 1933 and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act in 1938. 
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It was recognized that the mainte- 
nance of fre: enterprise required the 
elimination of unfair competition aris- 
ing from the heartless exploitation of 
labor. 

The garment industry has made great 
strides since the Fair Labor Standards 
Act was passed. The decent employer 
need no longer be ashamed to be identi- 
fied with the industry; he can pay a liv- 
“ing wage if a reasonable floor is estab- 
lished below which wages of less scrup- 
ulous competitors cannot fall. 

But this splendid record of achieve- 
ment, affecting hundreds of thousands 
of workers in all branches of the cot- 
ton garment industry and in industries 
of similar types, including the making of 
artificial flowers, of infants’ wear and 
other enterprises where small capital is 
required for entry into the business, ap- 
pears to be endangered by this pro- 
posed exemption which would appear to 
remove from the protection of the act 
the very workers whose occupations most 
require the continuation of its benefits. 

Clause (4) of section 13 (a) of H. R, 
5894 provides for exemption from both 
the wage and hour provisions of the act 
of “any employee employed by an es- 
tablishment which qualifies as a retail 
establishment notwithstanding that such 
establishment makes or processes the 
goods that it sells.” 

Does that exemption mean what it ap- 
pears that it may mean? Does it mean 
that the employees of the shirt factory 
owned by a retail chain, and whose en- 
tire output goes to the retail chain, are 
deprived of the benefits of the minimum- 
wage and maximum hour provisions of 
the law? 

Does it mean that the employees of the 
large clothing plants owned and operated. 
by retail clothiers would be deprived of 
the protection of the law? This would 
appear to be the case. Such employees 
are employees “employed by an estab- 
lishment which qualifies as a retail 
establishment.” 

Is it intended to encourage vertical en- 
terprises, where manufacturing and re- 
tailing are combined, at the expense of 
workers in the industry and at the ex- 
pense of established businesses? 

Clause (4) of section 13 (a) would 
create chaos in an industry into which 
order has been brought. It would en- 
courage the return of the sweatshop, from 
which the Nation has only in the past 
decade been so happily delivered. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Lucas]. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if I thought for one 
moment that what the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has said about this amend- 
ment is true I would join with him; in 
fact I would be ahead of him. I do not 
want such conditions as he has de- 
scribed to exist in our economy. 

The purpose of the substitute is to 
take care of those industries or those 
businesses that sell 75 percent of their 
goods at retail and also meet the other 
requirements in this bill defining a re- 
tail or service establishment. There are 
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candy kitchens and small custom tailors 
that have been covered by Interpretative 
Bulletin No. 6 of the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator that have been held to be 
manufacturing establishments. Ice 
plants that sell the majority or in fact 
over 75 percent of their product at re- 
tail are covered as factories Ice plants 
particularly in the South and West will 
go out of business unless we give them 
this specific exemption, 

You will notice how we have limited 
them. We have said, “recognized as a 
retail establishment in the particular 
industry.” No factory is going to be rec- 
ognized as a retail establishment in the 
particular industry. We do not want 
factories to enjoy this exemption. If it 
is a retail establishment in the industry 
and if it meets the other tests prescribed 
55 the bill, then it may enjoy this exemp- 

on. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. I do not question the 
purpose but I am questioning the result 
of the provision. I think it would per- 
mit the Schwab clothing people who have 
retail outlets to escape and tr get out 
from under the wage-and-hour law. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is not my purpose to 
do such a thing as that. 

Mr. LANHAM. I am certain it is not 
the gentleman’s purpose, but that is the 
resul}. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not see how the 
courts could so interpret this exemption; 
that is, exempt manufacturing estab- 
lishments, as such. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. LANHAM]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. LAN HA) there 
were—ayes 66, noes 64. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. KELLEY and 
Mr. ; 
The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 95, 
noes 119. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. 

(Mr. CANFIELD asked anc was given 
permission to yield his time to Mr. 
JAVITS.) 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javits: On 
page 4, line 21, strike out the words “in any 
closely related process or occupation indis- 
pensable to the production thereof, in any 
State.” and insert “or in any process or oc- 


cupation necessary to the production thereof, 
in any State.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is very sim- 
ple. It is to test whether or not the 
Lucas substitute is really a restrictive 
bill or whether it is a clarifying bill. 

Mr. Chairman, it is estimated that this 
little word indispensable“ —a remark- 
ably restrictive word in any statute— 
that this little word “indispensable” may 
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throw as many as 750,000 employees in 
the United States who, by all previously 
accepted standards, are engaged in in- 
terstate commerce out from under the 
protection of the minimum-wage law. 
Mr. Chairman, that danger applies par- 
ticularly to clerical and office employees, 
maintenance and service employees, re- 
pair-service employees, business-service 
employees, and many others. They will 
be left by the Lucas substitute completely 
at the mercy of a word which is appar- 
ently picked because it is of the utmost 
restriction and not because it is clari- 
fying. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. McCONNELL. The whole idea we 
have opposed here is the theory of bring- 
ing in certain types of people who were 
never intended to be brought in when 
this act was written. This is an effort 
to clarify that. Do you consider window 
cleaners to be in interstate commerce? 

Mr. JAVITS. When employees are 
working for a company that is engaged 
in interstate commerce and their work 
is necessary to that commerce, they 
should be covered by the act. Please 
note that I am seeking only to continue 
existing law by my amendment. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I think that is 
stretching it. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. JACOBS. I wish to say to the 
gentleman that I support his amend- 
ment and I want to endorse what he says 
when he says it is a test of whether or 
not those who are talking about leaving 
people out of coverage really want to 
support complete coverage that was in 
the old act. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the gentleman in- 
tend to cover farmers working in their 
own irrigation ditches? 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly not. 

Mr. LUCAS. If time will permit, I 
will answer that. 

Mr. JAVITS. All I am trying to do 
by my amendment is to restore the lan- 
guage of the act which has been thor- 
oughly interpreted. What you are seek- 
ing to do here by the substitute is some- 
thing that no one has argued for before, 
because, unless Members vote for my 
amendment to restore basic coverage of 
the Lucas substitute back to the coverage 
of the act as it stands now, it is defi- 
nitely an effort to take thousands and 
thousands of employees out from under 
this act who should not be out from under 
it. This is the acid test. This will tell 
us whether or not the proponents of the 
Lucas substitute are serious when they 
say it is clear and precise and clarifying, 
or whether their intention really is to 
-restrict the operation of the present law 
and to take thousands of people out from 
under the protection of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, as indeed this word “in- 
dispensable” in the Lucas substitute will 
do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
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The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Javits) there 
were—ayes 88, noes 109. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair- 
man appointed Mr. Lucas and Mr. 
Javits to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
na reported there were—ayes 91, noes 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of 
Kansas: Page 30, line 5, after the word 
“weekly”, insert a comma, strike out the 
word “or”; and after the word “semiweekly” 
insert the words “or daily”, so the new line 
ben read, “any weekly, semiweekly, or 
daily." 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
all I am trying to do is to put the weekly, 
semiweekly, and daily newspapers in 
small cities and rural districts on the 
same basis, for we know there are many 
such papers that do not have a circula- 
tion in excess of 5,000. All I want is that 
the semiweekly, the weekly, and the small 
daily newspaper of 5,000 circulation or 
less be put on the same basis and exempt 
from paying the 75-cents-an-hour wage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. DoucLas: On 
page 30, line 19, after the word “than”, strike 
out “seven hundred and fifty” and insert in 
lieu thereof “five hundred.” 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, un- 
der the existing law, those telephone ex- 
changes that have less than 500 stations 
are exempt. The Lucas amendment on 
which we are now working would raise 
the exemption to 750 stations. My 
amendment to the Lucas amendment 
would reduce the exemption to 500. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Does not the 
Lesinski bill also raise the number to 750? 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Yes, it does. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. So it is the 
same in both bills. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. The gentleman is 
correct. I am offering this amendment 
to the Lucas amendment in case the 
Lucas amendment is agreed to. I hope 
it is not agreed to. I hope someone, be- 
fore this debate is over, will give us fig- 
ures showing the difference in the exemp- 
tions between the Lucas amendment and 
the Lesinski bill. I think it will be found 
to be somewhere in the neighborhood of 
a million and a quarter persons who are 
excluded by the terms of the Lucas bill 
who are not excluded by the Lesinski bill. 

But I want to talk about this amend- 
ment. It affects the pay of women. Ten 
thousand women will be exempted from 
coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
unless my amendment is agreed to. I 
am not asking for increased coverage of 
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telephone operators. I ask only that you 
do not take away the protection of the 
minimum wage from those who now are 
covered by it. 

I have heard only one reason given for 
increasing this exemption to 750 stations. 
It is claimed that some telephone com- 
panies having exchanges with 495-6-7-8- 
or 9 stations are denying telephone serv- 
ice to the public because to install the ad- 
ditional stations will force the owners 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Such a “public be damned” attitude on 
the part of these companies should be 
investigated by the State commissions in 
the areas involved. 

State regulatory commissions were 
established to protect the public against 
exorbitant rates. These commissions 
should, and to my knowledge do, take 
into consideration the investments, 
operating costs, and profits of a public 
utility when establishing rates for serv- 
ice. The management of these small 
telephone companies know this; the pub- 
lic knows it. 

The increase from 500 to 750 stations 
would affect only 218 companies out of a 
total of 6,125 companies doing business 
in the independent field. These figures 
were taken from the 1949 Directory of 
the Telephone Industry, a management 
magazine. It is my understanding that 
all contracts held by labor unions with 
the Bell System provide minimum wages 
in excess of 75 cents per hour. I would 
want to point out, however, that the act 
itself grants the exemption to any tele- 
phone company, Bell included, and that 
in the event of a recession, the $10,000,- 
000,000 American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. could take advantage of this law. 
With 5,216 telephone companies exempt 
under the 500 stations formula, the addi- 
tion of 218 companies, bringing the total 
to 5,434 out of the 6,123, does not make 
sense economically, will bring very little, 
if any, additional service to the public 
and has no substance in principle. 

What will Congress do when pressure 
is brought to increase the exemption to 
1,000 stations, as the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association has re- 
quested of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee? Will we then say that because 
some owners are refusing to install the 
seven hundred and fiftieth station we 
will increase the exemption? Such a pro- 
cedure will lead us eventually to elimi- 
nate the telephone industry from cover- 
age. Certainly no one would agree that 
such a large industry should not be 
covered. 

I become disturbed about this also be- 
cause it affects only women workers. As 
you know, telephone workers, other than 
the operators, are covered. About 60 per- 
cent of all the employees in the tele- 
phone industry are women and most of 
this 60 percent are operators. To exempt 
a single occupation or job in an industry 
is not sound. But when the job ex- 
empted is solely a woman’s occupation 
it strikes of being class legislation. This 
led me to read the record of the hear- 
ings on this legislation. A Mr. Clyde Me- 
Farlan, from Iowa, appeared for the In- 
dependent Telephone Association. Some 
of his remarks were interesting to say 
the least. 
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For example, his written statement to 
the committee says: 

The work—of a telephone operator— 
is not too difficult generally, the surround- 
ings are pleasant, the work is interesting. 
Frequently girls are passing a pleasant inter- 
lude between high-school and marriage or 
married women are working to earn some 
pin money because their household duties 
do not fully occupy their time. 


Such a theory for paying low wages is 
ridiculous. The Department of Labor 
has a publication entitled “Handbook of 
Facts on Women, 1948.” On page 33 
this handbook states that 44 percent of 
all employed women are married women 
and that 91 percent out of every 100 mar- 
ried women who work contribute regu- 
larly to family expenses. Also, 84 of 
each 100 women workers—single and 
married—support themselves and in 
many cases others. 

There can be absolutely no justifica- 
tion for a policy which, in the interest 
of public-utility price regulation, shifts 
the burden of paying for telephone serv- 
ice from the consumer to the workers 
in the industry. These women are 
working because in most cases it is an 
economic necessity. Congress should 
protect them against employers who are 
naive enough to think the job of a tele- 
phone operator is a pleasant interlude. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. JACOBS. May I say to the com- 
mittee that we are willing to accept the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from California [Mrs. DOUGLAS], 

Mr. MACK of Washington and Mr. 
AUGUST H. ANDRESEN demanded tell- 
ers. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The 


will state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the Chairman state to the Commit- 
tee what the situation is? 

The CHAIRMAN. The situation is 
that tellers have been demanded. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
will state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, the 
time of debate has been fixed to expire 
at 4:40; so whatever time is taken on 
a teller vote as distinguished from a 
division vote means someone is not go- 
ing to be able to speak who otherwise 
might? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Tellers were refused. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Brown of Ohio) 
there were—ayes 153, noes 108. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Mack]. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr, 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mack of Wash- 
ington to the Lucas substitute: On line 3, 


The gentleman 


The gentleman 
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page 31, strike out the semicolon and all the 
following material down to the semicolon 
at the end of line 9; strike out the figure “16” 
in line 10, and renumber “15.” 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time allotted 
to me be made available to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. MACK]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACE of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, both of these bills seemingly are 
divided into two parts. The first part of 
each bill seems to be devoted to saying 
that all those who now enjoy wages of 75 
cents an hour or more are to get mini- 
mum wage and maximum hour protec- 
tion. Then the second part of both bills 
seem to be devoted to exclusion from 
the benefits of minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hour protection and benefits all 
those who now get wages of less than 
75 cents an hour. 

In short, most of those who need a 75- 
cent wage most are banned by exemp- 
tions in these bills from being covered 
by the 75 cents an hour minimum wage. 

One of the low-wage industries where 
workers are denied minimum wage and 
maximum hour protection by these bills 
is the southern lumber industry of the 
United States which employs 250,000 
workers, most of them at a minimum 
wage of 40 cents or an average wage of 
only 55 to 60 cents an hour and who cer- 
tainly are entitled, if anyone is, to a 
minimum wage of 75 cents an hour. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
guarantee to these low-paid workers of 
the southern lumber industry the pro- 
tection of a minimum wage of 75 cents 
an hour and to secure for them overtime 
pay for any hours they work beyond 40 in 
any calendar week. 

There is a joker in this bill. That joker 
is the section I propose by my amend- 
ment to take out of this bill. 

This joker provides that all logging 
camp and lumber mill workers where the 
employer has 12 employees or less shall 
be excluded from minimum wage and 
maximum hour protection. If these 
workers are excluded, as the Lucas bill 
without my amendment will exclude 
them, their employers can pay them any 
wage, even 40 cents an hour, if the em- 
ployer wishes. Furthermore, unless they 
are given the maximum hour protection 
granted workers in other operations and 
industries these southern workers may 
be worked by their employers for as many 
hours as the employer wishes without 
those employees receiving any payments 
for the overtime they are required to 
work. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
LESINSKI], chairman of this committee 
and author of one of the bills now under 
consideration, told his committee during 
the hearings: 

In 1945, 40 percent of the employees in the 
southern lumber industry earned less than 


60 cents an hour and 82 percent were em- 
ployed at less than 75 cents an hour. 


Yet despite that statement, Mr. LESIN- 
8KI's bill would elimate nearly all of the 
workers in this low-paid southern lumber 
industry from coverage under this act. 
The Lucas bill carries an identical ex- 
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clusion for the workers of the low-paid 
southern lumber industry. 

Now, of course, neither of these bills 
mention the southern lumber industry by 
name but they might as well have done 
so. 

If you will examine item 15 on page 31 
of the Lucas bill—incidentally, if it is left 
in the bill it will be a mighty unlucky 
one for the nearly 800,000 workers in the 
lumber industry of both the South and 
the West—you will find the provision that 
excludes the low-paid southern lumber 
workers from both the minimum-wage 
ane maximum-hours provisions of this 

III. 

There is a similar provision in the 
Lesinski bill. 

This provision does not purport to refer 
to the workers in the southern lumber 
industry, but in practice it will apply to 
them and them only. Furthermore, in 
practice, this section will deny any pro- 
tection to nearly all southern lumber 
workers. 

Everywhere in this country, except in 
the South, the lumber industry is paying 
minimum wages of $1 or more an hour. 
The 75-cent minimum wage therefore, 
will be of no effect anywhere in the lum- 
ber sections in the South where, accord- 
ing to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. LESINSKI] 82 percent of all lum- 
ber workers receive less than 75 cents an 
hour and where 40 percent of them re- 
Ceive wages of less than 60 cents an 
hour. 

The real joker in this section, how- 
ever, is the clause which says that em- 
ployees of logging camps and lumber mills 
shall be excluded fron. the minimum- 
wag. and maximum-hour requirements 
of the bill: ‘ 

If the nur-ber of employees employed by 
the employer in forestry or lumbering opera- 
tions does not exceed 12. 


The lumber industry of this country 
is divided into two parts, the lumber in- 
dustry of the Southern States and the 
lumber industry of the rest of the Na- 
tion. The lumber industry of the South- 
ern States operates 47,000 lumber mills 
and those 47,000 mills produce about 12,- 
000,000,000 feet of lumber annually or 
one-third of the Nation's output. 

The rest of the lumber industry of the 
United States operates 6,000 mills, only 
one-eighth as many as operated i: the 
Southern States, and yet those 6,000 mills 
produce 24,000,000,000 feet of lumber an- 
nually, or twice as much as all the 47,000 
mills of the South. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time allotted 
to me be transferred to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, i ask 
unanimous consent that my time be al- 
lotted to the gentieman from Washing- 
ton. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, in short, the lumber mills of the 
South are for the most part small mills. 
In fact, of the 47,000 lumber mills in the 
Southern States, 96 percent of them, or 
about 45,000 of these mills, cut less than 
3,000,000 feet of lumber a year. A mill 
that cuts 3,000,000 feet or less is one 
that employs 12 people or less. 

Thus we see that this clause which 
reads that lumber-industry workers shall 
be excluded from minimum wage and 
maximum hour protection, “If the num- 
ber of employees employed by his em- 
ployer in forestry or lumbering opera- 
tions does not exceed 12,” really means 
that the 200,000 employees of 45,000 
small lumber mills in the South, are ex- 
cluded entirely from the benefits and 
protection of the minimum wage and 
maximum hour provisions of the bill. 

These 200,000 low-paid southern work- 
ers are excluded from the benefits of this 
legislation in both the Lesinski and the 
Lucas bill despite the fact that Secretary 
of Labor Tobin, in testifying before the 
committee, said, “I will say they“ 
meaning the southern lumber industry— 
“have one of the lowest wage rates of any 
industry in the country.” 

Then immediately following this state- 
ment by Secretary Tobin, Chairman LE- 
SINSKI, the author of one of these bills, 
commented that— 

It is a fact that in some sections of the 
country they do pay very small wages so far 
as lumber is concerned. There is another 
section of the country— 


Continued Mr. LESINSKI— 
where they triple wages. I am talking about 
the West. The wage there on the average 
is $1.40 an hour while in other sections— 


Obviously means the South— 
it is 40 cents. 


Mr. Chairman, I speak to you today 
in behalf of the 300,000 lumber workers 
in the States of Washington, Oregon, 
and California and most of whom have 
been voting the Democratic ticket, and 
most of whom are going to regard them- 
selves as sold down the river by the Dem- 
ocratic Party if this provision remains 
in the bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUCAS. The reason this amend- 
ment is in my bill is because it is in the 
Lesinski bill. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. That is 
a very poor excuse for having such a 
discriminatory provision in your bill. 

Despite the fact that the gentleman 
from Michigan IMr. LESINSKI] has said 
the lumber workers in the Southern 
States are receiving wages as low as 40 
cents an hours, yet, Mr. LESINSKI’s bill 
specifically exempts most of these 40- 
cent-an-hour southern workers from en- 
joying either the minimum-wage or max- 
imum-hour protections of his bill. 

I cannot help but think that 200,000 
southern lumber-industry workers are 
going to feel that they have been sold 
down the river by this Congress unless 
this exemption against these low-paid 
southern lumber workers is removed from 
this bill. 
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Likewise the other lumber workers of 
the Nation, especially the 300,000 of them 
who work in the lumber industry of Ore- 
gon, Washington, and California will feel 
that they, too, have been sold down the 
river unless this exemption of lumber- 
industry workers contained in his bill is 
removed. 

The lumber output of the mills of the 
West, where minimum-wage rates are 
$1.40 an hour in the mills and about $2 
in the logging camps, must be sold in 
competition with the one-third of the 
Nation’s lumber output that is produced 
by southern labor that is paid a minimum 
of 40 cents an hour. 

In the southern lumber industry can 
operate on a 40-percent wage it will 
undersell other lumber and thereby con- 
trol the market whenever there is any 
slight decline in lumber consumption. 

This can mean only that in any lum- 
ber-market recession our 300,000 lumber 
workers of Oregon, Washington, and 
California will be the first to be laid off 
and the first to become unemployed. 

The western lumber workers will re- 
sent, and rightly so, I believe, the pro- 
visions of these bills which in effect ex- 
cludes the 200,000 southern lumber 
workers from the protection and benefits 
of this legislation and thereby imperils 
the jobs of these western lumber workers. 

This will not be the first time lumber 
workers have been sold down river by 
the actions of Congress. 

We once had protection against the 
low-wage-produced lumber of Canada. 
That protection has been largely re- 
moved and today Canada is selling more 
than a billion feet of lumber in the 
United States annually that could just as 
well as not, and should, be produced in 
American-owned mills by American 
labor. 

These lumber workers also are being 
sold down river by the British, who, 
using the ECA dollars our American tax- 
payers gave to her, placed in the first 6 
months of this year 97 percent of her 
ECA orders for lumber in Canada and 
only 3 percent of them with mills in the 
United States. Of 226,000,000 feet of 
ECA-bought lumber shipped to the 
United Kingdom by Pacific coast mills 
in the first 6 months of 1949, British Co- 
lumbia shipped 218,000,000 feet and 
United States mills less than 8,000,000 
feet. This is another discrimination 
against our American workers that 
should be stopped. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has again 
expired. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to state that the time has been fixed, 
and the gentleman’s name is not on the 
list. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
allotted to me be given to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 


. nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 


CHRISTOPHER]. 
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Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

My State and many of the other States 
are covered with little sawmills that em- 
ploy 8, 7, 6, 10, or 5 men. They do not 
need to be brought under this bill; and if 
they are brought under it, they cannot 
go on and work. The bill under consid- 
eration exempts employers in the lum- 
bering industry employing 12 men or less, 
and the bill is all right in that particular, 
and I hope the amendment presently 
under consideration is deféated. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I am sorry; I 
cannot yield to the gentleman; I do not 
have time. : 

Mr. KEEFE. Your little sawmill out 
there is not covered. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I disagree with 
the gentleman. 

Let me say to my colleague from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SHort], who was threatening 
a while ago to go back to blacking boots 
if minimum-wage laws were continued in 
the United States, that I followed him, 
and I followed the basic principles of his 
party for 12 long years, and at the end 
of that time in his district and mine a 
bootblack would have starved to death 
at a dollar a throw because we were all 
going barefooted in Missouri at that 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Macx]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Mack of 
Washington) there were—ayes 45, noes 
172. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
LARCADE]. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Larcape to the 
Lucas amendment: Page 31, line 12, after the 
word “waterways”, insert the words “whether 
or.“ 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment has to do with irrigation 
canals. After the amendment is in- 
cluded in section (16), pages 31, line 10, it 
will read as follows: “any employee em- 
ployed in connection with the operation 
or maintenance of ditches, canals, reser- 
voirs, or waterways, whether or not 
owned or operated for profit, and which 
are used exclusively for the supply and 
storing of water ‘for agricultural pur- 
poses.” 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
carry on the exemption of irrigation 
canals, which have always been exempted 
under the provisions of the act. This 
amendment is made necessary on ac- 
count of a recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent the time al- 
lotted to the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. WILLIs] was granted to Mr. LAR- 
CADE.) 

Mr. LARCADE. I thank my colleague 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WILLISI. 
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In H. R. 5894, Mr. Lucas attempted to 
cure this decision of the United States 
Supreme Court and included in his bill 
an identical amendment by Senators 
MILLIKIN and JohNso of Colorado to S. 
653. But this language does not do the 
job because the decision in that case ap- 
plied to cooperatives and the language 
in the bill which is included in the Lucas 
bill is not such as will cure the decision. 

I have been advised by lawyers that 
this will not do the job that is sought 
to be done by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARCADE. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I regret to disagree with 
the gentleman. I do not want to exempt 
large profit-making irrigation canal 
companies. 

Mr. LARCADE. This amendment does 
not exclude large profit-making irriga- 
tion canals, but only irrigation canals 
used in agriculture, and which are in- 
tended to be exempt under the present 
law under the agricultural exemptions. 

The decision to which I refer was 
rendered on June 27, 1949, by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, Nos. 
128 and 196, October term 1948, entitled 
“The Farmers Reservoir & Irrigation 
Co., a corporation, petitioner, 128 against 
William R. McComb, Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Division, United 
States Department of Labor, and Wil- 
liam R. McComb, Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division, United States 
Department of Labor, petitioner, against 
196 The Farmers Reservoir & Irriga- 
tion Co., a corporation.” 

The Farmers Reservoir & Irrigation 
Co., is domiciled in the State of Colorado, 
and is a mutual company. It does not 
sell water. It distributes it only to its 
stockholders, who are each entitled to a 
limited quantity for each share of stock 
held. The income of the company is 
derived largely from assessments levied 
on the stockholders annually to pay for 
costs of operating the system. There 
are no profits and no dividends. 

In its opinion, the Court held that— 

It is conceded here that the courts below 
were correct in holding that the field em- 
ployees are engageti in the production of 
goods for commerce. The petitioner, how- 
ever, argues that this requires the conclusion 
that they are employees in agriculture. This 
argument rests on the fact that the activities 
of the company and its employees are en- 
tirely confined within the State of Colorado. 
The company diverts water in Colorado, 
stores it in Colorado, distributes it in Col- 
orado to farmers who, finally, consume it in 
Colorado. 


Mr. Chairman, under the very lan- 
guage of the opinion, I do not understand 
how the Court could rule that this, or 
for that matter any, irrigating company 
operating in any State and whose activi- 
ties are entirely confined within Colo- 
rado or any other State for agricultural 
purposes was or is engaged in interstate 
commerce. 

The definition of agriculture is con- 
tained in section 3 (f) of the present Fair 
Labor Standards Act, as follows: 

Sec. 3 (f). “Agriculture” includes farming 
in all its branches, and among other 
includes the cultivation and tillage of the 
soil, dairying, the production, cultivation, 
growing, and harvesting of any agricultural 
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or horticultural commodities (including 
commodities defined as agricultural com- 
modities in section 15 (g) of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, as amended), the raising of 
livestock, bees, fur-bearing animals, or poul- 
try, and any practices (including any for- 
estry or lumbering operations) performed 
by a farmer or on a farm as an incident to 
or in conjunction with such farming opera- 
tions, including preparation for market, de- 
livery to storage or to market or to carriers 
for transportation to market. 


Mr. Chairman, under the intent of the 
Congress in the above language in defin- 
ing agriculture, I cannot understand how 
the honorable Court could justify their 
opinion in the cases cited and herein- 
before discussed, and I hope to submit 
further in my argument how a broader 
and more equitable and precise inter- 
pretation of the intent of the Congress 
and a strict application of the term and 
definition of agriculture should have 
been sufficient to have compelled the 
reverse of this decision in the cases here- 
inbefore cited, and, as a matter of fact, 
the consideration and study of the ques- 
tion of employees employed by an em- 
ployer engaged in the operation or main- 
tenance of ditches, canals, reservoirs, or 
waterways used exclusively for supply- 
ing and storing water for agricultural 
purposes in other States would certainly 
disclose that irrigation canals supplying 
water for agricultural purposes were and 
are within the purview of the intent of 
the Congress as well as covered by the 
exemption under the definition of 
agriculture. 

In this connection, at this point, it 
might not be amiss to quote the dissent- 
ing opinion of Mr. Justice Jackson, in 
the instant causes under discussion: 


Mr. Justice Jackson, dissenting: 

If employers operating these irrigation 
works are so necessary to the raising of crops 
destined for interstate commerce that they 
are “producing goods for commerce” within 
the Fair Standards Act, I cannet agree that 
they are not “employed in agriculture” with- 
in its exemptions. 

It is admitted that as a separate enter- 
prise this handling of irrigation water does 
not bring these employees within the act 
regulating interstate commerce, because the 
water is captured, stored, transmitted, de- 
livered, and consumed solely within one 
State. The reasoning by which they are nev- 
ertheless brought under the act is this: To 
deliver water on arid lands is so inseparable 
from agriculture thereon that it is to pro- 
duce goods, that is, agricultural crops, for 
commerce. 

However, 29 U. S. C., section 213 (a) (6), ex- 
empts individuals “employed in agriculture.” 
It would seem logical that one who is produc- 
ing agricultural products for commerce is 
“employed in agriculture.” But according to 
the Court he is not. The irrigation activity 
seems endowed with some esoteric duplicity 
not apparent on its face. When we read 29 
U. S. C., section 206 or sec. 207, the irrigator is 
producing crops because his activity is in- 
separable from crop production; but when we 
read on a half dozen sections and get to 29 
U. S. C., section 213 (a) (6), the irrigation has 
been converted into a distinct and discon- 
nected enterprise. 

This paradox is attributed to the defini- 
tion of agriculture in 29 U. S. C., section 203 
(f), which is said to make a distinction be- 
tween agricultural production “in a normal 
sense” and the same thing “in the special 
sense“ of section 3 (J) of the statute, 29 
U. S. C., section 203 (J). However, its text and 
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history seem to show that the congressional 
purpose was not to make the agricultural ex- 
emption less comprehensive than “normal” 
agricultural operations but to make certain 
that nothing connected with farming re- 
mained subject to the act. It exempted any 
practices * * performed by a farmer 
or on a farm as an incident to or in conjunc- 
tion with farming operations.” Thus the 
farm exemption did not end at the line fence. 

This irrigation seems to me to be “per- 
formed by a farmer” and hence, by defini- 
tion, part of the operation of agriculture. 
Certainly the agricultural exemption is not 
lost because farmers pool their capital 
through a mutual, nonprofit corporation for 
no other purpose whatever than to carry 
water to their own arid lands to make it 
possible to produce crops. The only purpose 
of the corporate form is to limt iindividual 
liability for a project which is subsidiary to 
each farmer’s main enterprise but which is 
beyond the means or demands of any of them 
as individuals. Only the landowners can be- 
come stockholders; only the stockholders can 
become water users, and the operating costs 
and capital charges are met by assessing 
them in proportion to their water benefits. 

Employees engaged in the water operation 
would be on a quite different footing if it 
were a water company selling water to the 
public or the farmer for profit, 

If, as the Court holds, these employees 
are engaged in production of agricultural 
crops for commerce, I do not see how it can 
hold that they are not engaged in agricul- 
ture. If the Court could say, “To be or not 
to be: that is the question,” it might rea- 
sonably answer in support of either side. 
But here the Court tells us that the real 
solution of this dilemma is “to be” and “not 
to be” at the same time. While this is a 
unique contribution to the literature of 
statutory construction, I can only regret 
the great loss to the literature of the drama 
that this possibility was overlooked by the 
Bard of Avon. It will probably now be as 
great a surprise to the proponents of the 
agricultural exemption as it would have been 
to Shakespeare, had it been suggested to 
him. 


Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
the majority of the Court erred in the 
decision in the cases under discussion, 


and that the dissenting opinion of Jus- 


tice Jackson is more correct in interpret- 
ing the intent of the Congress and the 
law and jurisprudence in this instance. 
No doubt an appeal will be taken to the 
Supreme Court, and it may be that upon 
further examination of the facts and the 
law that the decision in this case will be 
reversed. 

Mr. Chairman, as stated in the be- 
ginning of this statement, the language 
inserted in H. R. 5894, which is identical 
with the language of amendment to S. 
653 by Senators MILLIKIN and JOHNSON, 
of Colorado, will not exempt the Colo- 
rado cooperative as the Court has ruled 
that notwithstanding that the company 
is a mutual company; does not sell water, 
and that it only distributes it to its own 
stockholders, the company operates for 
profit, and under the language of the 
amendment referred to above the relief 
sought is precluded completely under the 
decision which I have discussed at length. 

Therefore, my amendment, if adopt- 
ed, would give relief not only to the State 
of Colorado but also would cover opera- 
tions or maintenance of ditches, canals, 
reservoirs, or waterways used exclusively 
for supplying and storing water for agri- 
cultural purposes in any and all of the 
States of the Union. 
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While I have in mind the protection 
of the irrigation canals by exemption 
under the agricultural provisions of the 
present law and the law under consid- 
eration as the same affects my district 
and State in the growing and irrigation 
of rice—not only the other rice-produc- 
ing States of Texas, Arkansas, and Cali- 
fornia are afiected by the proper inter- 
pretation of the provision as covered 
by my amendment, but also many of the 
other States of the Union where irriga- 
tion is necessary for many other agricul- 
tural products. All of the arid States 
of the West and Midwest come under 
this provision and are affected by the 
decision of the Supreme Court, and un- 
less my amendment is adopted, or a simi- 
lar amendment is adopted, under notice 
from the Department of Labor, all of the 
States will be affected. 

My district and State are peculiarly 
affected in that most of the irrigation 
canals are operated on a share basis, or 
in other words, the canal companies fur- 
nish all of the water to irrigate the rice 
crops for one-fifth of the crop saved, 
and under such circumstances, the en- 
terprise is one of coadventure. 

The water is necessary to make the 
crop, and if no crop is made the canal 
company irrigating the crop obtains no 
payment or benefit. 

As a matter-of fact, we have a decision 
of the Louisiana Supreme Court defining 
these operations. 

In the case of the Riverside Irrigation 
Co. against Louisiana Tax Commission 
the court ruled and plainly sets out in 
its opinion that the irrigation companies 
are producers of rice and are also co- 
adventurers with the farmers. . 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, there is no 
question that where these canal and irri- 
gation companies operate within the 
confines of the respective States that the 
traffic and business is not interstate, and 
that this operation is part and parcel 
of agriculture as defined by the present 
law and under the provisions of the bill 
H. R. 5894 under consideration, and that 
under these circumstances and facts that 
those employed by an employer engaged 
in the operation or maintenance of 
ditches, canals, reservoirs, or waterways 
used exclusively for supplying and stor- 
ing water for agricultural purposes are 
exempt from the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. LARCADE]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Larcape) there 
were—ayes 28, noes 85. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
Comes]. 

By unanimous consent the time allot- 
ted to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. KELLEY] and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DoyLte] was granted to 
Mr. COMBS. 

Mr. COMBS, Mr, Chairman, I want 
to thank my colleagues, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] and 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
DoxLEI] for yielding me their time. I 
greatly appreciate their kindness and 
courtesy because I know that each would 
like to use his time himself. A while ago 
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when I was speaking someone over on the 
left said, “Speak louder.” He was jok- 
ingly referring to the fact that I had 
lifted my voice rather high and the “loud 
speaker” was giving forth quite a big 
volume. There is an amusing fact behind 
that. I am much older than many of 
you. I came up in the hard old school 
of stump speaking, and these contrap- 
tions are a bit new to me. 

Iam inclined when I get earnest to get 
a little bit loud. I hope I can avoid that, 
for I was never more earnest than I am 
at this moment. I want to point out 
briefly some of the very serious defects 
in the Lucas substitute and in that con- 
nection to discuss and refer to the provi- 
sions of the Lesinski bill which places the 
rule-making power in the Secretary of 
Labor and would transfer into that De- 
partment, as a part of it, the Wage and 
Hour Administration, all in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Hoover 
Commission, and which incidentally the 
Lucas substitute does not do. 

Never in all of my experience have I 
seen a bill that failed so completely to 
carry out its declared purpose as the 
Lucas bill. Never have I seen a finished 
job that falls so far behind its advance 
notices. A tremendous outcry was made 
by the sponsors of that bill that the Fair 
Labor Standards Act needs to be clarified, 
and with that I agree. They said that 
employers and employees have to know 
where they stand under the law, and that 
they were the ones who were going to 
spell it out so that anyone who can read 
would know the answers. Let us examine 
now what they have come out with in 
the Lucas bill. 

There is a great deal of new language 
in the Lucas bill on the exemption of 
retail or service establishments. What 
does this entirely new provision do? It 
introduces entirely new terms in the law. 
The basic test will now be some vague 
notion of what is recognized in the par- 
ticular industry as a retail sale or retail 
service. No one has explained what this 
means, no employer or employee will 
know what it means, and the Lucas bill 
withholds from the Secretary of Labor 
the authority to issue regulations that 
will tell exactly what any provision of 
the law means. 

Not only is the Lucas bill provision on 
the exemption of retail or service estab- 
lishments confused and ambiguous, but 
it fails completely to recognize the pecu- 
liar problem of such establishments lo- 
cated near State borders and failing to 
qualify for exemption merely because 
they had many customers across the 
State line. The Lesinski bill eliminates 
the requirement that the greater part 
of the revenue of the establishment must 
be derived from sales in intrastate com- 
merce. The Lucas bill does nothing 
about this problem. While the Lucas 
bill goes far out of its way to extend 
an exemption intended for retail sell- 
ing and servicing to huge wholesaling 
operations, it does nothing whatever to 
secure for a genuine retail establishment 
the exemption that it now loses because 
= the accident of location near a State 

ne. 

In addition to using the retail exemp- 
tion as a way of giving complete escape 
from the fair labor standards required in 
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the law to those wholesalers who want to 
cut these standards and can get under 
the wide-open language of the Lucas bill 
definition of retailing, that provision of 
the Lucas bill also invites custom manu- 
facturing establishments to return to 
sweat-shop conditions. Custom tailor- 
ing, an industry notorious in history for 
sweat-shop operations, and always vul- 
nerable to a return of those conditions 
through contracting and subcontracting 
arrangements, would become retailing 
under the Lucas bill and would be en- 
tirely exempt from the minimum-wage 
and overtime provisions of the law. 

The retail exemption is only one of the 
provisions of the Lucas bill in which any 
existing difficulties are multiplied many 
times, and in which new, vague, and un- 
defined terms are introduced to add con- 
fusion where there was none before. 

I do not have time to go into many 
of the utterly confusing provisions of a 
bill advertised as bringing enlighten- 
ment and clarification. I want to men- 
tion, however, what the Lucas bill does 
to a couple of problems on overtime. One 
of these problems is the so-called Missel 
formula, or what is known as Chinese 
overtime. Under this rule on the regular 
rate of pay, laid down by the Supreme 
Court in the Missel case, white-collar 
workers who work a fluctuating work- 
weet: and are paid a weekly salary get a 
lower rate of pay per hour the longer 
they work in any week. The Lesinski 
bill outlaws this practice, and makes a 
40-hour workweek a basis of overtime 
pay for these workers as for others sub- 
ject to the law. 

Another practice under which employ- 
ees have legally lost most, if not all, of 
the benefits of the overtime provision is 
the Belo contract arrangement. Under 
a Belo contract a rate specified in the 
contract is used for computing overtime, 
and the employee in many cases has had 
to work extremely long hours before he 
received any pay in addition to the fixed 
weekly payment also specified in the con- 
tract. The Lesinski bill lays down clear 
safeguards on this question, to prevent 
abuse. The Lesinski bill authorizes the 
Secretary to issue regulations setting 
forth the conditions under which such 
contracts may be used, and how they 
have to work. The Lucas bill purports 
to do this also, but fails to define the 
terms, fails to set real restraints, and 
fails to authorize the Secretary to issue 
regulations. Under the Lucas bill this 
provision is an invitation to abuse of 
Belo contracts in evading the overtime 
provision of the law. 

A fundamental weakness, and to my 
mind a fatal weakness, in the Lucas bill 
is its complete failure to provide for the 
essential administrative machinery for 
clarifying the law. The Lucas bill fails 
completely to set up the procedure under 
which employers and employees can find 
out their obligations and their rights 
under the law. The Lesinski bill pro- 
vides a grant of rule making authority 
under which the Secretary of Labor, 
operating under the full requirements of 
the Administrative Procedure Act, can 
issue clear-cut regulations defining terms 
in the act and setting forth how the act 
applies. There is nothing of this in the 
Lucas bill. Many other agencies of the 
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Government entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of various laws are authorized to 
issue such rules and regulations in the 
statutes under which they operate. The 
Secretary of Labor himself has the rule- 
making authority in administering the 
Walsh-Healey public-contract statute. 
The Lucas bill would deny the Secretary 
of Labor the same authority in adminis- 
tering the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Let me point out that the grant of a 
rule-making authority would give all per- 
sons affected by the law the full pro- 
tection of the Administrative Procedure 
Act, which was designed to protect the 
interests of the citizens of this country 
in the administration of the law. The 
Lucas bill withholds this protection. 

The Lucas bill not only fails to provide 
the administrative machinery for letting 
employers and employees know exactly 
where they stand under the law, but it 
adds a host of new and confusing words 
and concepts to the law. Let me give 
you a few illustrations. The present law 
applies to employees engaged in occupa- 
tions necessary to the production of 
goods for commerce. The Lucas bill 
would change this so that the law would 
apply if the employees are engaged in 
closely related occupations indispensable 
for the production of goods for commerce. 
Does anyone know what these new terms 
will mean? How closely must the occu- 
pation be related? Who is in fact the 
man whose work is indispensable? Will 
anyone know the answers to these ques- 
tions before years of wrangling in the 
courts? 

In the retail service exemption the 
Lucas bill sets up a brand new test of 
what is recognized as retail in the par- 
ticular industry. Recognized by whom? 
For how long? Does anyone have any 
idea of what is a retail service as it may 
be defined in the inner recesses of the 
minds of various employers in the indus- 
try? 

The Lucas bill sets out to define the 
regular rate of pay. Let me cite a few 
instances of this failure to define or to 
provide a way of defining. Talent fees 
are excluded from the regular rate. How 
many of you here know what a talent 
fee is? I think that the Lesinski bill 
handles this question the way it should 
be handled. The Secretary of Labor, 
acting in accordance with the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, will formulate the 
definition in accordance with the facts of 
the industries and occupations involved 
and in accordance with the spirit and 
intent of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The Lucas bill excludes profit-sharing 
bonuses from the regular rate of pay. 
Does anyone here know how profit-shar- 
ing bonuses can be distinguished from 
production bonuses in a clear-cut and 
unequivocal way? Under the Lesinski 
bill the statute sets forth the general 
guides and the Secretary will develop 
the regulations putting those guides into 
effect. The Lucas bill contains the pro- 
vision, but gives it no meaning and 
offers no guidance to those who must 
operate under it. 

The Lucas bill has taken over bodily a 
number of provisions of the Lesinski bill. 
Among them are the provisions dealing 
with the exemptions for small logging 
operations, seasonal operations in sugar- 
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cane processing, small telephone ex- 
changes, and country weeklies. The 
provisions dealing with logging and 
sugarcane processing are new. Does 
the Lucas bill provide any way of put- 
ting these provisions into effect so that 
everyone will know where he stands? In 
the Lesinski bill these provisions are set 
in the context of the administrative 
machinery for clarification. There is 
nothing of this sort in the Lucas bill. 

In one case in which the Lucas bill 
retains a specific authority to define a 
term in the act, in connection with area 
production, the bill winds up in the wrong 
department. There is no point whatever 
in requiring the Secretary of Agriculture 
to define one term in a law that the Sec- 
retary of Labor is to administer. 

In short, the Lucas bill fails to clarify, 
it fails to provide administrative machin- 
ery for clarification, and it multiplies 
confusion by adding new and ambiguous 
language that will not be clearly de- 
fined until the courts have struggled with 
it for 10 years. 

The framers of bill H. R. 5856 care- 
fully provided for the little marginal 
businesses and industries which cannot 
operate under a high minimum wage. 
They afford employment for many of our 
so-called little people who would have no 
jobs at all except for their existence 
because they are not qualified for one 
reason or another to seek and obtain 
employment in industries requiring skill. 
And we did it in a way and in connection 
with procedures which the bill provides 
that would avoid confusion and prevent 
misunderstanding and lawsuits. 

Now in conclusion I want to offer a 
few observations about the parliamen- 
tary situation as it exists. The bill spon- 
sored by Democratic leadership is the 
Lesinski bill, H. R. 5856, which is made 
in order by the rule granted upon it by 
the Rules Committee. The so-called 
Lucas bill, with Republican support, has 
been offered as a substitute in the nature 
of an amendment. Under the rules of 
the House, the Lucas substitute is, of 
course, open to amendment and has been 
amended during its consideration a num- 
ber of times. But the pending bill, the 
Lesinski bill, is not open to amendment 
unless and until the Lucas substitute 
is voted down. Now, as I have said be- 
fore during the debate, I think there 
are some changes I should like to see 
made in the Lesinski bill. I do not con- 
tend, as I have said before, that it will 
work perfectly but I do sincerely believe 
that it is far superior to the Lucas bill 
and that it will work far better in its 
administrative features than the exist- 
ing law. 

We are facing a situation where a so- 
called coalition of Republicans and as 
many Democrats as will go along with 
them are attempting to prevent the 
House from even considering the Demo- 
cratic bill. They have gone to the ex- 
treme of grabbing a large number of 
amendments from the Democratic bill 
to incorporate in their hastily drawn 
together Lucas bill in an effort to cap- 
ture as many votes as possible. Our Re- 
publican friends are not to blame, but 
it does seem to me that we Democrats 
owe to our party the obligations of heip- 
ing our leadership get our own Demo- 
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cratic bill before the House for considera- 
tion. I should feel obligated to do that 
even though after the bill passed through 
the amendment stage I might feel it 
necessary to vote against it. 

It carries a 75-cent minimum wage. 
The House evidently favors that since 
you have voted a 75-cent amendment 
into the Lucas substitute. The Republi- 
cans have tendered no bill of their own. 
Neither have they offered forthright 
opposition to the Democratic bill. They 
have resorted mereiy to a device they 
have used on other occasions to lend 
their support to a bil! bearing the name 
of a Democrat. This is confusing to the 
American people. It is not a forthright 
facing of issues by the Republicans. I 
think we Democrats owe it to our leader- 
ship, who bear the heavy responsibilities 
of iendering and bringing to the floor 
for a vote the Democratic program, our 
help and our loyalty. 

The Republicans are under no such 
obligations at this moment since their 
party has not officially sponsored the 
Lucas bill. It is surreptitious-behind- 
the-rose-bush, footsy-across-the-aisle 
procedure, and certainly no Republican 
who considers the Lesinski bill to offer the 
better basis of consideration is under any 
obligation to vote for the Lucas substi- 
tute. 

A few words more and I am through. 

In my youth my grandfather gave me 
a copy of the speech delivered in New 
York in 1886 by Henry W. Grady on The 
New South. Personally I feel that the 
new South which Grady only hoped for, 
dreamed about, and wrote about, is much 
nearer than the people in other regions— 
and in fact many in our own section— 
realize. We have great new industrial 
developments. A new day is dawning and 
with it a new attitude on the part of our 
people. Some of us here have dared to 
hope that Representatives from the 
South in greater numbers would stop 
looking backward to the animosities and 
wrongs of the past and come more and 
more to view the problems of our com- 
mon country in the true light. I would 
remind you Members of the North and 
East and particularly you of the great 
industrial centers that a number of us 
have on every possible occasion stood 
shoulder to shoulder and fought with you 
for those things that meant so much to 
you and your people but have meant little 
or nothing to the people we directly rep- 
resent. Some of us worked long and 
hard in conferences and otherwise in the 
preparation of the Lesinski bill in which 
we subjected to coverage all those indus- 
tries of the South as well as elsewhere 
which compete with yours in the North 
and East. We filed a bill providing for a 
75-cent minimum wage—we did not have 
to wait and put it in in a desperate at- 
tempt to grab votes. We had hoped to 
have the wholehearted support and help 
of you from the North and East who 
stand to gain so much from the encour- 
agement and growth of that spirit among 
the peoples of the South whom so many 
of you have so often criticized. You can 
team up, if you wish, on this occasion to 
jerk the rug from beneath our feet by 
producing a situation which will not per- 
mit the direct consideration of the bill 
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we have helped to work out, the Lesinski 
bill. That, of course, is your privilege if 
you want to do it, but the result of such 
colluding, if there if such a thing as a 
coalition between you and dissident 
Democrats, will in the end bring you no 
true satisfaction nor will it encourage 
those who are struggling hard for better 
understanding between the peoples of 
our respective sections to continue their 
efforts. In any case, some of us have 
done our best and the decision rests 
largely with a number of you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. COMBS. Cannot I somehow just 
get 1 minute? Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has been 
fixed. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield my 1 minute to the gentle- 
man and will ask him to yield to me 
briefly. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
must be constrained to object to that, 
because the time has practically run out. 
Many of us who wanted to speak are not 
going to be able to say a word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Assirr: Page 
31, line 5, after the word “processing”, strike 
out the word “or.” 

Line 6, after “transporting”, insert a 
comma and the words or sawing.” 

Lines 6 and 7, after the word “products” 
strike out “prior to the completion of the 
processing thereof.” 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, the 
whole purpose of this amendment is to 
clarify exemption No. 15 so that the saw- 
mill operators employing 12 employees 
or less will be exempt. We all under- 
stand it, but from the language of the 
Lesinski bill and the Lucas bill it does 
not exempt actual sawmill operation 
even though they employ 12 men or 
less. The only purpose of this amend- 
ment is to so clarify the Lucas bill that 
we will know that these small so-called 
pecker-wood sawmills are exempt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. ABBITT] 
has expired. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no objection to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. ABBITT], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment which is at 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNETT of 
Florida to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Lucas: Page 13, line 4, after the period in- 
sert “Upon request of a governor of any 
State or upon other proper showing the 
Secretary shall have an investigation made 
of the effect of this law in any such State 
and may thereafter from time to time modify 
the minimum wage in any such State to 
an amount not lower than 60 cents an hour 
nor more than 75 cents an hour after a find- 
ing by the Administrator, in case of 
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lowering such rate, that to leave the mini- 

mum wage at a higher rate would endanger 

employment in such State, and, in case of 

raising such rate, that to do so would be in 

accord with the principles of this legislation 

hha gg endangering employment in such 
tate.” 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, the purpose of this amendment is 
very simple. I hope that all of the 
Members of the House will vote for it, 
because it is not anything that endangers 
this law one way or the other. It is 
something which the Administrator can 
turn down if he desires to do so. All it 
does is to say that if a governor of a 
State requests an investigation, or upon 
other proper showing to the Administra- 
tor, the Administrator may—he does not 
have to, but he may—after such an in- 
vestigation, find that employment is be- 
ing endangered in this particular State 
and may then drop the minimum wage 
as low as 60 cents an hour in that State. 
This is the regional provision to which 
I referred earlier in this debate. It is 
permissive only, not mandatory. The 
Administrator may not drop the rate to 
less than 60 cents in any event; and he 
can do this only in case employment 
conditions would otherwise be endan- 
gered in the State involved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Bennett of Flor- 
ida) there were—ayes 59, noes 108. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers who wish to may be allowed to ex- 
tend their · remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
3190 will correct an injustice to a group 
of workers who are economically de- 
fenseless. It will assure the carrying out 
of the purpose of Congress in 1938 in 
providing for an effective minimum 
wage. It will remedy the ravages in this 
rate which have been caused by the war- 
time and postwar increases in the cost of 
living. It will bring back again to the 
worker at the minimum the protection 
against wage cutting and against un- 
scrupulous employers who gave no 
thought to the human needs of their 
workers to earn a decent living wage. 

Minimum-wage legislation is compar- 
atively new in this country. Although 
the first minimum-wage law was passed 
in 1912, it was not until 1937 that the 
shadow of unconstitutionality was clearly 
lifted by the Supreme Court. There are 
now minimum-wage laws in 26 States, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
and Hawaii. These laws have worked 
out satisfactorily. However, these State 
laws cannot be depended upon to do the 
whole job of protecting the most eco- 
nomically defenseless workers. Except 
for four States, these laws apply only to 
women. By and large, they have been 
less successful in dealing with employ- 
ment in producing goods in competition 
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with production in other States, since 
there is the continuous objection by 
manufacturing and other employer 
groups that business would be driven 
outside the State if the minimum-wage 
rates reached a more reasonable level. 
In consequence, national minimum-wage 
legislation is necessary to protect the 
workers of employers in interstate com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
interstate commerce against unfair com- 
petition across State lines. The repre- 
sentatives of the States themselves 
clearly recognize this, and in the 1948 
National Conference on State Labor Leg- 
islation the representatives of 43 States 
without dissenting vote urged that the 
Congress sharply increase the minimum 
and make the law broadly applicable. 

H. R. 3190 is an important component 
in fulfilling the country’s pledges to its 
veterans in making it possible for them 
to achieve more nearly the way of life for 
which they fought so courageously. The 
House has recently debated a bill to pro- 
vide pensions for veterans when they be- 
come old. Pressing living needs of the 
veterans and their families, however, 
cannot wait until the veterans have 
passed 60. Their children need food, 
clothes, and shoes, and they need them 
now. H. R. 3190 will directly benefit 
nearly 2,500,000 veterans and nonvet- 
erans alike, who by this bill would be 
raised to 75 cents. 

The bill would provide wage increases 
for this large number of workers, al- 
though most of these now receive only 5 
or 10 cents less than the proposed mini- 
mum. As a result the net effect on the 
total wages will not be very great. The 
Secretary of Labor has estimated the to- 
tal direct effect would be less than 1 per- 
cent. In addition to these direct effects, 
however, there will be highly important 
and d sirable indirect effects in bolster- 
ing the wage structure of the entire coun- 
try and preventing a continuation of the 
wage cuts which have already begun in 
some sections of the country, and which 
have been aimed primarily against the 
lowest paid workers, the economically 
defenseless workers who are unorganized 
and who are unable to resist the arbi- 
trary and drastic reductions in their liv- 
ing standards which these cuts may 
mean. 

I do not want to suggest that the great 
majority of employers want to exploit 
their lowest paid workers. I do not be- 
lieve that is the case. However, we would 
be shutting our eyes to the plain facts of 
our economic life if we do not realize 
that there is an unscrupulous minority 
who would do anything to get a larger 
profit. In competition with this group, 
the more conscientious employers may 
be forced as a matter of economic sur- 
vival to cut the wages of their employees 
also, particularly those who are unorgan- 
ized. 

I do not want to cry deflation. I be- 
lieve the fundamental economy of the 
country is sound. I am firmly con- 
vinced, however, that the more adequate 
minimum wage of 75 cents will help ward 
off deflationary tendencies and cut short 
that vicious spiral of cutting wages and 
purchases which so badly aggravated the 
depression of the early 1930’s. 
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The 75-cent minimum would also help 
improve the productivity of the coun- 
try. An underpaid worker is not a con- 
tented worker. A worker who is unable 
to have sufficient food for himself and 
who is worried about rent money and 
food and clothing for his children can- 
not be at his best in producing fast and 
well. I fully anticipate that the very 
modest increase in wage costs which this 
bill would entail would be more than 
compensated by the increase in efficiency 
of our lowest paid workers. 

I know of no better time than the pres- 
ent to make good the promise of the 
1938 Congress in providing for a 40-cent 
minimum. Business is at a turning point, 
An increase in the minimum 2 or 3 
years ago might have given an additional 
push to inflationary pressure which 
was already strong, and in the absence 
of adequate price-control provisions 
might have gotten far out of hand. If 
we should wait until a serious recession 
develops, many businessmen may feel 
there are serious difficulties in adjusting 
to a higher minimum. However, profits 
are now at a record peak, the economy 
is basically sound, and an increase in the 
minimum would do little more at the 
present time than provice for a bulwark 
to the economic structure to help prevent 
a sharp downturn. 

Congress will not do the full job, how- 
ever, if it merely increases the minimum 
without making adequate provision to 
assure that workers actually are em- 
ployed in accordance with the fair labor 
standards which Congress set up. The 
provisions of the present law to enforce 
the minimum wage and overtime provi- 
sions are pitifully weak. Congress has 
given no agency the power to collect the 
back wages which it declares are due 
workers under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. As a result of this serious omis- 
sion, together with a weakening of the 
statute by the Eightieth Congress, only 
30 percent of wages found due on in- 
spection are paid to workers. This is 
shameful. This is an outrageous flout- 
ing of the will of Congress. Congress 
needs to and should take appropriate 
steps to make sure that its purpose and 
intents are not disregarded by those who 
can and do escape all too easily from the 
consequences of iheir breaking this law. 

One of the necessary steps to correct 
this situation is to give to the agency 
administering the law the power to col- 
lect wages which are due workers under 
the law. In many States which have 
minimum-wage laws, the State govern- 
ments have this power and regard it as 
an essential part of their administrative 
powers. The existence of this right 
would plug up a very serious loophole in 
the present law. It would mean that 
employers can no longer gamble that 
their underpaid and unorganized work- 
ers will not dare to bring back pay actions 
against them. 

I spoke a moment ago of the need to 
protect the more conscientious employ- 
ers against the low wage policies and 
practices of their competitors. It is not 
enough, as I am sure the House recog- 
nizes, to establish standards in the law 
for this protection unless we at the same 
time provide that the standards will be- 
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come fully effective. The law-abiding 
employer who tries conscientiously to live 
fully within the law is at a continuous 
disadvantage in competition with those 
employers who will evade the law if the 
odds for their doing so successfully are 
high enough. H. R. 3190 would permit 
the Secretary of Labor to collect the un- 
paid minimum wages and the unpaid 
overtime compensation which we in Con- 
gress declare as a matter of law should 
be paid. There is nothing of punishment 
in this. There is nothing in the way of 
a monetary fine or provision for liqui- 
dated damages. There is merely assur- 
ance that wages legally due employees 
under the act shall be paid to those em- 
ployees, and that employers who try to 
skirt the law shall not thereby gain a 
competitive advantage by depriving their 
unpaid employees of the wages Congress 
declare they should have. 

The power of the administering agency 
to collect wages found due is of para- 
mount importance for making sure that 
workers get the wages due them. Em- 
ployers are not permitted to overlook the 
debts due other people and they should 
not be permitted to shrug off the wages 
due their employees. 

We should remember, however, that 
only about 5 percent of the establish- 
ments covered by the act are inspected 
every year. Under a 2-year statute of 
limitations, the chances are very great 
that a given employer will be able to get 
by without paying for wages Congress in- 
tends workers to have under the act. I 
believe, therefore, that a second improve- 
ment of the enforcement provisions is 
also vitally needed. This improvement 
is an extension of the period for which 
workers can sue for back wages. Under 
the Portal to Portal Act, Congress limited 
this period to 2 years although 2 years 
was far shorter than the period most of 
the States had for back wage claims and 
is also far shorter than the period per- 
mitted the creditors of the workers in 
enforcing claims against the workers. 
I believe this is the grossest type of dis- 
crimination against the workers. 

H. R. 3190 would increase the statute 
of limitations from 2 to 4 years. This is 
still short of the time for which most of 
the employees’ creditors may bring action 
for debts of the workers, but at least it is 
a long step toward correcting a basic 
injustice. 

The Eightieth Congress provided for a 
2-year statute of limitations in the Portal 
to Portal Act. Since the portal-to-portal 
claims which the Eightieth Congress 
wanted to outlaw were taken care of by 
other means, the 2-year statute of limita- 
tions was unnecessary for that purpose. 
I have been unable to find anywhere in 
the record that any consideration was 
given by the Eightieth Congress to the 
effect of a 2-year statute of limitations 
on the general enforcement of the act, 
nor have I been able to find any evidence 
that the Eightieth Congress gave any 
attention whatsoever to the needs of the 
unpaid worker who would be deprived by 
a 2-year statute of limitations of the 
wages Congress believes are due him. 

It cannot be denied that he would be 
and is deprived of his lawful wages by 
this unreasonably short statute of limi- 
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tations. The average unorganized 
worker for whom the act was primarily 
designed is no lawyer, he has had no ex- 
perience with the processes of litigation 
and in fact he is a little frightened by 
them. In any case he has no money to 
gamble on litigation the outcome of 
which necessarily would be uncertain. 

If he suspects he is not paid what the 
law requires, and I want to emphasize 
many of them do not know this, his nat- 
ural reaction is to complain to the Wage 
and Hour Division. It may take some 
time for an inspection to be scheduled, 
and additional time is consumed by giv- 
ing the employer the opportunity to pay 
voluntarily the wages due his employees. 
By this time several months will have 
elapsed, and it is not unlikely that half of 
the 2-year period will have gone by. The 
Fair Labor Standards Act provides that 
an employee who has not been paid the 
minimum-wage or overtime compensa- 
tion required uncer the act may receive 
an additional equal amount of liquidated 
damages, but the Eightieth Congress 
provided that no liquidated damages 
need be assessed by the court if it be- 
lieved that the employer had acted in 
good faith, whatever that might mean, 
with respect to violating the wage-and- 
hour law. In consequence, the employee, 
even if successful, stands to gain no 
more than a few dollars, and the risk is 
simply too great for him to take the 
chance of discharge or discrimination 
which may result, even if he is successful 
in the litigation. i 

A 2-year statute of limitations cuts in 
half the average period which the em- 
ployees could use in collecting their back 
wages under the act, pursuant to the 
State statute of limitations. A 4-year 
statute, consequently, would restore ap- 
proximately the average period which 
was available prior to the knifing of the 
act by the Eightieth Congress. 

A 4-year statute of limitation means a 
shorter period for the collection of wages 
which are due them than was true in 
most of our industrial States before the 
enactment of the Portal Act. My own 
State of Pennsylvania had a 6-year stat- 
ute of limitations, for example. New 
York, New Jersey, Michigan, Massachu- 
setts, Wisconsin, and other States also 
had a 6-year statute of limitations. Illi- 
nois, Missouri, and West Virginia were 
among the States which had a 5-year 
statute of limitations. The average 
State statute of limitations was approx- 
imately 4 years, a figure which I believe 
consequently is not unreasonable. 

Congress will take long steps forward 
in helping the most needy workers of our 
country if it raises the minimum wage to 
75 cents for the workers who would be 
covered by H. R. 3190, and if it also takes 
the two necessary enforcement steps 
which H. R. 3120 also provides for, that 
is, empowering the Secretary of Labor to 
collect back wages due under the act and 
providing a decently long statute of limi- 
tations for workers to sue on their own 
behalf. I strongly urge that these provi- 
sions be accepted. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
question of applying the minimum-wage 
law to rural telephone companies is of 
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great importance to the rural communi- 
ties of our country. Rather than spend- 
ing time commenting on the entire pic- 
ture it would seem that a concrete il- 
lustration would be a more practical ap- 
proach to the problem. I would be op- 
posed to the removal of the present 
exemption of telephone exchanges with 
less than 500 stations—and they are 
rural—from the wages-and-hours law. 

It was my responsibility to serve as 
the unpaid manager of our local tele- 
phone company for 6 years. This com- 
pany was organized as a stock company 
in 1905 and during that 43-year period 
has not paid a cash dividend, but has 
rendered great returns as a service to the 
community. This is typical of most of 
the rural exchanges in Indiana and as 
I recall there are over 200 of them. 

We are paying our operators 40 cents 
per hour and providing around-the-clock 
service. This amounts to $9.60 per day 
or in excess of $3,500 per year for opera- 
tor hire only. 

Our gross receipts for the past fiscal 
year were 37,927 after taxes. The opera- 
tors receive 44 percent of our revenue. 

Other items such as pay to a part-time 
lineman, a bookkeeper, and additional 
help for line-reconstruction, right-of- 
way clearing, and phone installation took 
$2,585. 

This left our company $1,156 for pur- 
chasing new equipment, poles, and re- 
pairs. 

You can readily see that if we were 
required to raise our minimum wage to 
65 cents per hour it would increase our 
operating costs by $6 per day or almost 


$2,200 per year. Since a recapitulation “ 


of our financial statement shows that 
this increase would have to come from 
an increase of phone rates, it follows 
that this would cost each of our 200 pa- 
trons almost $1 per month or $11 per 
year. 

Already our rates are high and any 
increase would surely result in losing 
many of our patrons. Our only alterna- 
tive would be to raise the rates again, 
only to lose more patrons. This vicious 
cycle would shortly deprive our com- 
munity of telephone service. 

We have two large telephone utilities 
in Indiana. I can say to you truthfully, 
that, neither of them would take these 
rural companies as a gift. So that the 
farmers would be deprived of telephone 
service. 

In conclusion may I say that if the 
Senate passes RTA, as did the House, 
we will have provided the machinery for 
consolidation of our rural companies. 
They could and doubtless will be operated 
just as our REA cooperatives are now 
being operated. The amendment that I 
successfully offered to the RTA bill of 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. POAGE] 
was offered with the thought that the 
rural telephone companies would con- 
solidate. 

In consolidating these small rural 
companies, an economical, efficient-sized 
unit will be achieved. And it will be done 
in such a way that our farmers will be 
guaranteed better service. 

The enlarged resulting companies will 
then come under the provisions of the 
wages-and-hours laws. 
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Please believe me this is the safe and 
sure way to guarantee continued tele- 
phone service to the farmer and even- 
tually higher wages for those who are 
employed to render the service. 

An arbitrary decision by the Congress 
to eliminate the present exemption to 
small rural telephone companies will 
render a great disservice to the farmer 
patrons and employees alike. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to speak on the minimum-wage bill, H. R. 
5856, which is now under House consider- 
ation. I am supporting this bill, and 
shall vote for its final passage, but I do 
so with many regrets. I have for some 
time advocated the raising of the mini- 
mum wage to at least 75 cents per hour, 
and the extension of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to all gainfully employed 
workers, with a few minor exceptions. 
But this bill fails to provide coverage to 
millions of American workers, and it is 
therefore most unsatisfactory to those 
of us who seek to advance the welfare 
of the American working man and 
woman. - : 

Let me examine the major provisions 
of this bill, and point out its effects. It 
has good points as well as weaknesses. 
On one hand, it raises the minimum wage 
from 40 to 75 cents per hour, and 
strengthens the child-labor provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. I am in 
full agreement with these two objectives. 

On the debit side, the bill suffers from 
weaknesses of omission and of commis- 
sion. It exempts from coverage many 
workers who now enjoy the protection of 
the Wage-Hour Act—for example, many 
employees of retail establishments, news- 
papers, and telephone companies are re- 
moved from coverage. Newspaper-de- 
livery boys, taxicab drivers, employees of 
small lumber and sawmill operations, 
and workers in sugarcane processing are 
also eliminated from the benefits of the 
law. 

The bill fails to extend coverage to 
millions of workers who have never had 
the protection of the minimum-wage law, 
and thus continues to leave these work- 
ers at the mercy of sweat-shop employers. 
Among the blocks of workers denied pro- 
tection are all agricultural workers, bus 
and streetcar operators, fishermen and 
fish processing employees, and many 
others. 

As a result of many new exemptions 
and continued old exemptions, the net 
gain in workers’ coverage over the exist- 
ing law is only about 600,000 employees. 

I need mention only a few statistics to 
demonstrate the inadequacies of this bill. 
There are today some 22,600,000 workers 
out of the 58,000,000 gainfully em- 
ployed who are covered by the present 
40-cent minimum wage. About 20,000,- 
000 are covered by the 40-hour-week 
clause. Since less than 1,500,000 workers 
covered by the present law receive less 
than 75 cents per hour today, it goes 
without saying that the rejection of pro- 
posals to extend the coverage of the 
Wage-Hour Act to new industries 
amounts to cutting the heart out of the 
pledges made to labor by the Democratic 
Party on the minimum wage issue. 

In short, this proposal will affect only 
about 2,000,000 workers. Of these, 1,- 
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500,000 workers now covered will receive 
wage increases up to 75 cents per hour, 
and about 600,000 workers outside the 
law today will be given coverage. This 
is very little to offer the workers of Amer- 
ica in view of campaign promises made 
to them a year ago. 
MINIMUM WAGE IS SOUND ECONOMICS 


Mr. Chairman, there are three major 
reasons why the minimum wage should 
be increased to 75 cents per hour, and the 
coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act extended to the vast majority of the 
workers. In the first place, there are 
the humanitarian aspects. We have not 
yet eliminated sweatshops and sweat- 
shop conditions in American industry, 
and millions of workers are now receiv- 
ing substandard wages and are victims 
of the worst kinc of exploitation. By a 
statutory minimum wage, based upon 
the wage level needed to provide a decent 
standard of living, we can place a floor 
under wages and thus eliminate sweat- 
shop conditions in America. 

Secondly, a high minimum wage will 
tend to protect the Nation against de- 
pression by maintaining consumer pur- 
chasing power to buy the goods of in- 
dustry and the produce of our farms. 
During recent months we have witnessed 
the growth of economic recession in this 
country. Unemployment is rising, fac- 
tories are shutting down, and farm in- 
come has fallen. One of the major rea- 
sons for this dangerous development has 
been the reduction in consumer purchas- 
ing power resulting from substandard 
wages, shorter workweeks, and factory 
lay-offs. By placing a floor under wages, 
Congress will be taking action to bolster 
purchasing power, in the interest of 
American prosperity. 

Finally, minimum-wage legislation is 
good for business. It is a well-known 
fact that sweatshop operators are cut- 
throat competitors who are able to un- 
dermine the competitive position of other 
businessmen. These sweatshop employ- 
ers exploit their workers by long hours 
and starvation wages, and are thus in a 
position to cut prices at the expense of 
the ordinary firm that pays a fair wage. 
Thus raising of the minimum wage and 
extension of the coverage of the law to 
all industries protects not only the work- 
er, but also the employer who has or 
wants to have a progressive labor policy. 
But to exclude many industries and 
classes of workers from the law, as does 
H. R. 5856, is to perpetuate a system of 
unfair competition. 

OPPOSITION STRATEGY 


The opposition to adequate minimum- 
wage legislation comes from those in sev- 
eral categories. There are those who 
come out honestly and in a straight- 
forward fashion against the whole con- 
cept of regulation of wages and hours 
by the Federal Government, and urge 
its repeal. Then there are those who 
mask their opposition to the law by seek- 
ing to emasculate it through one exemp- 
tion or another. Their approach is to 
retain the empty shell of the law, with its 
minimum wage and 40-hour week before 
overtime, but to eliminate substandard 
groups of workers from coverage. The 
opposition in the latter category would 
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be willing enough to raise the minimum 
to $1 or $2 per hour, providing that we 
removed all workers from coverage. 

It seems to me that the House Labor 
Committee, in reporting H. R. 5856, has 
become the victim of this second oppo- 
sition approach. It is my frank opinion 
that this committee, whose membership 
I hold in the highest regard, has never- 
theless in attempting tc appease the re- 
actionary opposition found itself in a 
position where it is “carrying water on 
both shoulders.” The bill we now have 
before us represents a compromise with 
the enemies of labor and with the cam- 
paign pledges of the Democratic Party. 
And events have shown that you cannot 
compromise with reaction. 

It is my firm conviction that it would 
have been better strategy to stand firmly 
behind the original administration bill, 
H. R. 3190, which proposes to extend 
minimum-wage coverage to at least 
5,000,000 additional workers. I shall vote 
for this bill if given an opportunity. It 
is always better to stand firm on prin- 
ciple. The opposition is never satisfied 
with concessions until principle has been 
compromised out of existence. It is high 
time that we learn the lessons of past 
battles and make use of these lessons in 
our efforts to enact the Fair Deal into 
law. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to express again my support of H. R. 
5856. But I also want to go on record 
as saying that economic conditions re- 
quire that Congress come forward with 
an adequate minimum-wage law to sta- 
bilize wages at a high level and give real 
protection to all the workers of America, 
This bill falls short of this objective, 
and thus I support it with many reserva- 
tions, and shall continue to work to re- 
deem our campaign promises to labor for 
a real minimum-wage bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
65-ccnt minimum wage proposed in the 
original Lucas bill was inadequate. 
Three years ago the Senate passed 
a bill providing for a 65-cent mini- 
mum and everyone knows what has 
happened to wages and prices since then. 
The Lucas bill would further tie the min- 
imum to fluctuation in the cost-of-living 
index. But why should not increased 
productivity be reflected in the minimum 
wage? Why should not employees at the 
lowest-wage levels share in the benefits 
production? The benefits of increased 
productivity go to business in the form 
of higher profits, consumers in the form 
of lower prices, organized labor in the 
form of higher wages. But what about 
the unorganized worker? We should set 
a figure which will provide something 
that approximates a decent minimum 
standard of living for our low-paid work- 
ers, help to maintain purchasing power, 
and protect a level of national income 
which will enable us to meet our fixed 
monetary commitments. - 

I know that some of my colleagues will 
say that I am for a 75-cent minimum 
because I represent a high-wage area 
where such a minimum would have no 
effect and that I therefore seek to im- 
prove the competitive position of my 
constituents at the expense of other sec- 
tions of the country. Well, it is true that 
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employers in my district pay high wages 
and the increased minimum would not 
affect anyone and I am proud and happy 
that itisso. A 75-cent minimum will not 
mean that labor costs throughout the 
country will be the same as in Califor- 
nia. We will still be a high-wage area 
and I hope we will always remain one, 
We pay good wages, maintain good in- 
dustrial relations, and our businesses 
prosper. We seek no competitive ad- 
vantage through equal labor costs. But 
by the same token we do not want our 
industries at a disadvantage because of 
competition based on the substandard 
wage rates paid by some business 
chiselers. 

We are not afraid of honest competi- 
tion based on managerial efficiency and 
technological advances. The purpose of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act is to pre- 
vent competition based on substandard 
wage rates. Compare our fish process- 
ing industry with the industry on the 
Gulf coast. Our firms operate under 
union agreements, pay high wages and 
time and one-half for overtime. The 
very lowest wages we pay in this indus- 
try are about twice what the average is 
on the Gulf coast—not the lowest on the 
Gulf coast but the average. And our 
plants pay time and one-half for over- 
time, in addition. Competition based on 
differences like that is unhealthy. And 
how about the workers concerned? I 
do not think any of my colleagues who 
speak of regional differences in the cost 
of living can prove it, or that even in 
their most sweeping claims they would 
argue that the cost of living is so much 
lower on the Gulf as to warrant such 
tremendous differences in wage rates. 
And the Lucas kill would not even offer 
the less than adequate protection of its 
65-cent minimum to those workers. 
They are completely exempt from the 
minimum and overtime provisions. 

We have a serious unemployment 
problem in my State at this time. This 
condition will not be improved if our 
decent employers have to meet the cut- 
throat competition of wage-chiseling 
employers. The answer to unemploy- 
ment is not substandard wages but in- 
creased purchasing power. Put some 
money in the hands of the people who 
spend it and we will have more employ- 
ment, more production and a better 
standard of living for all. 

What does the Lucas bill do to the 
coverage of the act? At a time when we 
should be going forward the Lucas bill 
would cut down the present coverage of 
the act by a million employees who are 
engaged in activities necessary to pro- 
duction and in other activities, includ- 
ing many low-wage activities in greatest 
need of the act’s protection. The Lucas 
bill would remove the protection of the 
act from these vast numbers of low-paid 
workers. 

What is the use of raising the minimum 
wage for high-paid workers and throw- 
ing overboard these workers who are and 
have been for 10 years under the act? 
What reasonable or even plausible- 
sounding excuse is there for cutting out 
auxiliary workers, watchmen, guards, 
employees of business services and others 
like them? For a paltry 65-cent-an- 
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hour minimum, tied to an index number 
designed to serve other’ purposes, and 
used here only in the hope that it will 
cut the minimum by going down? Why 
should the low-paid worker be com- 
pletely frozen out of the gains of the 
whole country from technological prog- 
ress, cut out either by outright exemp- 
tion from the law or by this sagging floor 
under the niggardly wages provided in 
the Lucas bill? There are no valid an- 
swers to these questions. 

The President has asked for the same 
thing as vital to our domestic economy. 
The Senate Labor Committee unani- 
mously voted for 75 cents. How does 
the Lucas bill fit in with all this? It 
provides a lower minimum wage for 
fewer people. I ask the Members of this 
House to vote down the Lucas bill in its 
entirety. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, my re- 
marks regarding this measure will be as 
brief as possible since the bill has been 
fully and ably debated. 

In view of the favorable vote on the 
75-cent minimum-wage provision, it is 
clear that an overwhelming majority of 
the Members of the House recognize the 
need for satisfactory and generous stand- 
ards applicable to industrial and business 
wages. This bill is of particular interest 
to my district and section of the country 
because for years past our industries and 
workers have been punished because of 
existing ‘igh labor and industrial 
standards. 

The State of Massachusetts was among 
the first in the Union to enact workmen’s 
compensation laws, minimum-wage laws, 
factory safety laws, limitation-of-hours 
laws, protection-of-women-and-chil- 
dren-in-industry laws, and other legis- 
lation beneficial to our workers and the 
health and welfare of our people. As a 
consequence and because other States 
were slow to follow our example, wide 
differentials were established and still 
exist between our wages, hours, and con- 
ditions-of-work standards and those ob- 
taining in many other States. 

By reason of these differentials there 
can be little question but that industrially 
Massachusetts has suffered severely. 
Many of our industries have moved to 
other States to secure the advantages of 
lower wages, longer hours, and less exact- 
ing conditions and standards. Existing 
industries, despite higher productivity of 
our well-paid, high-standard labor, have 
been hard put to compete with industries 
in other States which operate and pro- 
duce under lower standards and lower 
unit production costs. 

One of our most perplexing problems 
in Massachusetts is to try to offset these 
differentials which also exist in some 
other fields other than labor which I will 
not discuss here. To close the cost-of- 
production gap between our own and 
other industries throughout the Nation 
would be a most desirable accomplish- 
ment. This cannot be accomplished, 
however, by our State acting alone, or 
even by other States which have similar 
problems working in conjunction with us. 
This most essential aim must be achieved 
by the application of Nation-wide stand- 
ards relating to the conditions of pro- 
duction and commerce, including wages, 
hours, and conditions of work. 
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The fair-labor-standards law enacted 
over 10 years ago and other Federal laws 
protective of our workers have been ex- 
ceedingly helpful. The pending bill will, 
in my opinion, do much to bring about 
a better balance between Massachusetts 
industry and industries of other States 
with regard to production costs. How- 
ever, it will not avail us much if we en- 
act a measure containing a reasonable 
minimum wage and reasonable exemp- 
tions and then proceed to emasculate it 
by the injection of wholesale general ex- 
emptions. We understand, I think, the 
problems of other sections and have no 
desire to undermine their economic 
structure and stability. But we surely 
cannot be blamed for endeavoring to pro- 
tect our own industrial structure and 
social standards to the best of our ability 
and I think this can be done in a very 
broad sense by moving in the direction 
of the purposes of this measure. 

If we enact safeguards for industry 
and decent standards for our workers we 
should be careful not to place arbitrary 
power in the hands of Federal bureau- 
crats to interfere with activities of our 
people over and beyond the scope of rea- 
sonable and constitutional control of in- 
terstate commerce. Moreover, any rule- 
making powers, indeed any powers 
granted to Federal officials under this 
act, should be strictly limited and clearly 
defined to protect the rights of our busi- 
nessmen and our workers against un- 
warranted intrusion by Federal bu- 
reaucracy. 

We should likewise make every effort 
to protect our businessmen and indus- 
tries against the possibility of wholesale 
claims arising out of future administra- 
tive. rulings which could conceivably 
bring bankruptcy and ruin to many of 
our industries and thereby nullify all the 
favorable effects of this legislation. 

Insofar as the present able and dis- 
tinguished Secretary of Labor is con- 
cerned, I feel confident that funda- 
mentally and basically he has the wel- 
fare of the country and State at heart. 
He not only knows the problems of our 
workers, but has a fine and sympathetic 
awareness of their needs and just deserts 
within the industrial and social organ- 
ism. He understands the problems of 
New England, and he is patriotically con- 
cerned with reconciling these problems 
with the broader and larger requirements 
of the national interests which we all 
must seek these days if we are to main- 
tain a stable economy and a wisely pro- 
gressive Government. I am not one of 
those who believe that he would abuse 
any administrative powers vested in him 
under this or any other legislation. 

I have confidence that he will adminis- 
ter this bill honestly, justly, soundly, ef- 
ficiently, and wisely to further the cause 
of industrial stability, national pros- 
perity, and the well-being of our faithful 
workers and businessmen. For that rea- 
son I do not share the apprehension of 
some Members who believe that by this 
law we are conferring too great a discre- 
tionary power in the Department of 
Labor. 

The present bill could be supplemented 
and perfected in many ways, but we have 
the views of many groups to try to recon- 
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cile and, accordingly, in my judgment, 
we must permit the House to work its 
will in these matters and formulate the 
best possible measure which can be de- 
vised at this time by the House acting as 
a whole. I will, therefore, vote for this 
minimum-wage legislation in the hope 
and belief that it may well be a strong 
instrument for safeguarding the interests 
of the industries and workers of my own 
district and State and also promoting the 
national welfare by extending to our 
faithful workers in industry still another 
measure of social justice and economic 
opportunity which will enable them to 
enjoy higher standards and a more abun- 
dant way of life. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to address a question to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
KELLEY], a member of the committee. 
Having just received a communication 
from Controlled Circulation Newspapers 
of America, Inc., regarding community 
newspapers delivered by carrier boys and 
not having second class mailing privi- 
leges, I wish to ask this question: Does 
the term “newspapers” as used in section 
13 (a) of the Lesinski bill mean all types 
of newspapers whether entitled to sec- 
ond-class mailing privileges or not? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, I believe that to 
be the correct interpretation. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Now I would like 
to direct a question to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Lucas]: “Are carrier 
boys for shopping news and other free 
distribution newspapers exempt under 
the Lucas bill?” 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Another question, 
Mr. Lucas: “Are we to understand that 
the Lucas bill exempts retail-store em- 
ployees, hotel and service business em- 
ployees.” 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Does this exemp- 
tion apply to chain stores and other 
large department stores having retail 
stores in cities in various States? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Thank you, I am 
glad to get these two points clarified 
because I know from experience that not 
exempting employees in the classifica- 
tions of business I have just mentioned 
would create serious burdens on pub- 
lishers of free distribution newspapers 
and shoppers and in the case of small 
retail stores would drive many out of 
business and set up almost unbearable 
handicaps for large and small depart- 
ment stores and hotels. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though the opportunity did not present 
itself for me to introduce my amend- 
ment to the so-called Lucas bill, in ad- 
vocacy of a standard 75-cent minimum 
wage, without a sliding scale dependent 
upon the cost-of-living index, I am grati- 
fied that such an amendment was 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

During this week, I have commented 
on the situation facing New England with 
respect to the loss of its industries to 
the Southern and Southwestern States. 
This comment was made in connection 
with another subject, but it applies 
equally well in this instance. I believe 
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that a 75-cent minimum wage will grant 
to all workers in interstate commerce 
only a sufficient amount to make possible 
the minimum living standard. There 
should be no reluctance on the part of 
New England representatives in Congress 
in voting for this amount—as its adop- 
tion minimizes to some extent the threat 
of unfair competition by southern indus- 
tries. We, in New England, who are ac- 
customed to paying our skilled labor rea- 
sonably high wages, must always contend 
with the beckoning of those industries 
by southern States which point to their 
surplus labor pools and the availability 
of labor at lower wages than are cur- 
rently paid in New England. 

This economic threat will be reduced 
by the imposition of a standard 75-cent 
minimum, and it will, at the same time, 
aid the South economically by raising the 
living standards of workers in that area. 

Although the amendment adopted was 
not offered by me, I feel that its inclu- 
sion in the Lucas bill is a forward step 
in our Nation’s economy. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 
My name was on the list. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized for half a 
minute. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. SHAFER. The gentleman from 
California gave his time to another 
Member. I object. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order that 
all time on the amendment has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. All time has expired. 
The Chair regrets that there is not time 
fur the gentleman from California to be 
heard. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THORNBERRY: 
Page 30, line 16, insert at the beginning of 
said line before the word or“ the following: 
“Including the processing of cotton seed.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the Lucas amendment as amended. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COMBS. If I understand the par- 
liamentary situation now as we are pre- 
pared to vote on the Lucas amendment, 
it is this: That if the Lucas amendment 
is adopted, the Committee would rise and 
report it back to the House as the bill 
for passage or rejection in the House. 

The The gentleman 
from Texas is correct. 

Mr. COMBS. On the other hand, if 
we now vote down the Lucas amend- 
ment, the Lesinski bill, H. R. 5856, which 
is the bill under consideration, will then 
be taken up for consideration in its sev- 
eral provisions; is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Lucas 
amendment is voted down, then we will 
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proceed to the consideration of the 
Lesinski bill. 

Mr. COMBS. We then proceed to the 
consideration of the Lesinski bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. When we do proceed 
with the consideration of the Lesinski 
bill we will then have an opportunity of 
reducing the 75-cent rate to 65; will we 
not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
not stated a parliamentary inquiry. 

The question is on the Lucas amend- 
ment as amended. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
we are going to have a teller vote anyway, 
so why not have it at the beginning? I 
ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Lucas and Mr. 
KELLEY 


The Committee divided; and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 211, noes 
140. ` 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Inder the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cool Ex, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5856) to provide for the amend- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 183, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. On that, Mr. 
Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the Chair kindly state what the vote is 
on? 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That is the 
Lucas amendment, is it not? 

The SPEAKER, It is the amendment 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 225, nays 181, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 25, as follows: 


[Roll No. 172] 
YEAS—225 
Abbitt Andresen, Battle 
Abernethy August H. 
Allen, Calif. Arends Bennett, Mich. 
Allen, Il. Auchincloss tsen 
Andersen, Barden Blackney 
H. Carl Barrett, Wyo. Boggs, Del. 
Anderson, Calif. Bates, Mass. Bolton, Md. 


Bonner Harvey 
Boykin Hays, Ark. 
Bramblett Hébert 
Brehm Herlong 
Brown, Ga. Herter 
Brown, Ohio Heselton 
Bryson 
Burton Hobbs 
Byrnes, Wis. Hoeven 
Camp Hoffman, Il 
Carlyle Hoffman, Mich. 
Case, N. J. Holmes 
Case, S. Dak Hope 
Chatham Horan 
Chiperfield Jackson, Calif 
Church James 
Cole, Kans. Jenison 
Cole, N. Y. Jenkins 
Colmer Jennings 
Cooley Jensen 
Cooper Johnson 
Cotton Jones, N. C. 
Coudert Judd 
Cox Kean 
Crawford Kearney 
Cunningham Kearns 
Curtis Keating 
Davis, Ga Keefe 
Davis, Tenn Kerr 
Davis. Wis. Kilburn 
DeGraffenried Kilday 
DEwart Kunkel 
Dondero Larcade 
Doughton Latham 
Durham LeCompte 
Elisworth LeFevre 
Elston Lemke 
Engel, Mich. Lichtenwalter 
Engle, Calif 
Fallon Lovre 
Fenton Lucas 
Fernendez Lyle 
Fisher McConnell 
Ford McCulloch 
Fugate McDonough 
Gamble McMillan, S. C 
Gary McMillen, III 
Gathings Mack, Wash. 
Gavin Macy 
Gillette Mahon 
Golden Martin, Iowa 
Goodwin Martin, Mass 
Gossett Merrow 
Graham Meyer 
Grant Michener 
Gross Miles 
Gwinn Miller, Md 
Hagen Miller, Nebr. 
Hale Mills 
Hall, Morton 
Edwin Arthur Murray, Tenn. 
, Murray, Wis. 
Leonard W. Nicholson 
Halleck Nixon 
Hand Norblad 
Harden Norrell 
Hardy O'Hara, Minn 
Hare Pace 
Harris Patterson 
Harrison Peterson 
NAYS—181 
Addonizio Chesney 
Albert Christopher 
Allen, La, Chudoff 
Andrews Clemente 
Angell Combs 
Aspinall Corbett 
Bailey Crook 
Barrett, Pa. Crosser 
Bates, Ky. Davenport 
Beckworth Davies, N. Y. 
Bennett, Fla. Dawson 
Biemiller Deane 
Bishop Delaney 
Blatnik Denton 
f Dingell 
Bolling Dollinger 
Bosone Donohue 
Brooks Douglas 
Buchanan Doyle 
Buckley, Il. Eberharter 
Buckley. N. T. Elliott 
Burdick ins 
Burke Feighan 
Burnside Flood 
Byrne, N. Y. Fog 
Canfield Forand 
Cannon Frazier 
Fulton 
ll Furcolo 
Cavalcante Garmatz 
Celler re 
Chelf Gorski, Ill, 


Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Sadlak 


Sanborn 
Sasscer 
Scott, Hardie 
Sco 


Taylor 
Teague 


Thompson 


Thornberry 
Towe 
Underwocd 
Van Zandt 
Velde 
Vinson 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Weichel 
Werdel 
Wheeler 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Williams 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winstead 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Worley 


Gorski, N. Y. 
Granahan 
Granger 
Green 

Hart 


Havenner 
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Lind O’Brien, Mich. Sheppard 
Linehan O'Hara, Il. Sims 
Lynch O'Konski Spence 
McCarthy O'Neill Staggers 
O'Sullivan Steed 
McGrath O'Toole Stigler 
McGuire Passman Sullivan 
McKinnon Patman Sutton 
McSweeney Patten Tauriello 
Mack, Ill. Perkins Thomas, Tex. 
Madden Pfeifer, Tollefson 
Magee Joseph L. Trimble 
Mansfeld Philbin Wagner 
Marcantonio Polk Walsh 
alis Powell Walter 
Marshall Price Welch, Mo, 
Miller, Calif. Priest Whitaker 
Mitchell Quinn White, Calif. 
Monroney Rabaut White, Idaho 
Morgan Rains Wickersham 
Morris Ramsay Wier 
Morrison Rhodes Willis 
Moulder Ribicoff Wilson, Okla. 
Multer Rodino Withrow 
Murdock Rooney Woodhouse 
Murphy Roosevelt Yates 
Nelson Sabath Young 
Noland Sadowski Zablocki 
O'Brien, II. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT” —1 
Poulson 
NOT VOTING—25 
Baring Eaton Mason 
Bland Fellows Norton 
Bolton, Ohio Gilmer Plumley 
Breen Gordon St. George 
Bulwinkle Gregory Smith, Ohio 
Burleson Hinshaw Thomas, N. J. 
Clevenger Jonas Welch, Calit. 
Dag ue Kennedy 
Dolliver McGregor 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Mason for, with Mt. Welch of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Dolliver for, with Mr. Smith of Ohio 
against. 

Mr. Hinshaw for, with Mr. Gordon against. 

Mr. Eaton for, with Mrs. Norton against. 

Mr. Plumley for, with Mr. Gilmer against. 

Mr. Poulson for, with Mr. Baring against. 

Mr. Burleson for, with Mr. Breen against. 

Mr. Dague for, with Mr. Kennedy against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Gregory with Mr. McGregor. 
Mr. Bland with Mrs. St. George. 
Mr. Bulwinkle with Mr. Fellows. 


Mr. Sasscer changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea,” 

Mr. ANGELL changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from Ne- 
vada, Mr. Barinc. If he were present he 
would have voted “nay.” I withdraw my 
vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand the reading of the engrossed 
copy of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Further proceedings 
on the bill H. R. 5856 will be delayed until 
the engrossed copy of the bill is available. 
ESTABLISHING REARING PONDS AND A 

FISH HATCHERY AT MILLEN, GA. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 2740) to 
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establish rearing ponds and a fish hatch- 
ery at or near Millen, Ga., with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized to establish and con- 
struct rearing ponds and a fish hatchery at 
suitable locations at or near Millen, Ga., and 
in the upper peninsula of Michigan, at a 
cost of not to exceed $250,000 and $325,000, 
respectively; to rehabilitate and expand at a 
cost of not to exceed $70,000 to rearing ponds 
and facilities at the Cape Vincent, N. Y., fish 
cultural station, and to purchase lands ad- 
joining such station in connection with the 
rehabilitation and expansion of such facili- 
ties; and to rehabilitate, repair, and place in 
efficient operating condition the rearing ponds 
and fish cultural facilities at Leadville, Colo., 
at a cost of not to exceed $90,000. 

“Src. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to undertake, through the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, a comprehensive 
and continuing study of the shad of the 
Atlantic Coast for the purpose of recom- 
mending to the Atlantic Coast States, 
through the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries 
Commission, measures to be taken to arrest 
decline, increase the abundance, and pro- 
mote the wisest utilization of such shad 
resources at a cost of not to exceed $75,000 
per annum for a 6-year period. For the pur- 
poses of this section, any agency of the 
United States, or any corporation wholly 
owned by the United States, is authorized 
to transfer, without exchange of funds, any 
boats or equipment excess to its needs re- 
quired by the Fish and Wildlife Service for 
the studies authorized herein. 

“Sec. 3. That the joint resolution of Aug- 
ust 8, 1946 (60 Stat. 930), be amended to 
read as follows: 

That the Director of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department of the Interior 
is hereby authorized and directed to prose- 
cute investigations of the abundance and 
distribution of sea lampreys and their effects 
on fishes, experiments to develop control 
measures, and a vigorous program for the 
elimination and eradication of sea lamprey 
populations of the Great Lakes; to survey 
the Great Lakes area to determine what 
localities would be most suitable for the 
establishment of additional fish hatcheries 
and rearing ponds if, and when, it becomes 
desirable for the Federal Government to 
operate such additional fish hatcheries and 
rearing ponds in the Great Lakes area; and 
is authorized and directed to report to the 
Congress not later than December 31, 1950, 
the results of such survey and to make recom- 
mendations with respect thereto. The cost 
of the investigations and studies authorized 
in this section shall not exceed $359,000 for 
the first year and the sum of $216,000 per 
annum thereafter. 

en carrying out the foregoing purposes 
and objectives the Director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service is authorized to cooperate 
with the official conservation agencies of the 
States bordering on the Great Lakes, with 
the commercial fishing industry, and with 
other governmental or private agencies, or- 
ganizations, or individuals having jurisdic- 
tion over or an interest in the fisheries of the 
Great Lakes.’ 


“Sec. 4. There is authorized to be appro- . 


priated from time to time, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes and objectives of this act.” 
Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
authorize the establishment of fish hatch- 
eries in the States of Georgia and Michigan; 
to authorize the rehabilitation and expan- 
sion of rearing ponds and fish cultural facil- 
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ities in the States of New York and Colorado; 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
undertake a continuing study of shad of 
the Atlantic coast; and to amend the Act 
of August 8, 1946, relating to investigation 
and eradication of predatory sea lampreys of 
the Great Lakes, and for other purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. THOMPSON]? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I claim that the House is 
in no frame of mind to pass legislation. 
T see that this is going to cost at least 
2 halt a million dollars and we ought to 
know what is going on. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 


PROCEEDINGS ON H. R. 5856, AMENDING 
THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state, 
for the information of the House, that 
the reading of the engrossed copy of the 
bill CH. R. 5856) to provide for the amend- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, and for other purposes, and 
the passage of the bill will be the first 
order of business tomorrow. 


PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
might say, so that the Members might 
be advised, that in addition to the roll 
call completing consideration of the bill 
now pending before the House, Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 2 will come up on tomor- 
row also. 

I make this announcement so that the 
Members may govern themselves accord- 
ingly. 

NIAGARA FALLS BRIDGE COMMISSION 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table House Joint Resolution 208, to 
amend the joint resolution creating the 
Niagara Falls Bridge Commission, ap- 
proved June 16, 1938, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 


The Clerk read the title of the joint 


resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 2, line 6, strike out “near” and in- 
sert “north of.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain this matter? 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, this is a reso- 
lution authorizing the Niagara Falls 
Bridge Commission to construct and 
maintain the bridge across Niagara Falls. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. As I 
understand it, this resolution continues 
existing authority granted in a prior 
resolution? 

Mr. KEE. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Kee]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLE of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. HORAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a speech. 

Mr. SHORT asked and was given per- 
mission to revise anc extend the remarks 
he made in Committee of the Whole and 
include a telegram. 

Mr. STEFAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include two articles. 

Mr. FALLON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
New York Times. 

Mr. KLEIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in three instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter from John 
Collier. 

Mr. McSWEENEY asked and was given 
p.rmission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a statement of his 
activities during this session of Congress. 

Mr. COUDERT (at the request of Mr. 
KIL BUY) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Record and in- 
clude an article. 

Mr. WITHROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a petition. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. ` 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
President BARKLEY has requested me to 
announce to the House that tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock the American 
group of the Interparliamentary Union 
will have a formal meeting in the Senate 
Chamber. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, heretofore I asked and obtained 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a 
speech. The Public Printer now informs 
me that it runs a half page over the limit 
allowed under the rules and the cost will 
be $200. Notwithstanding the additional 
cost, I ask unanimous consent that the 
extension be made, 
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The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding, 
and without objection, the extension may 
be made. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 


SEGREGATION IN DISTRICT SWIMMING 
POOLS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, many 
crimes are committed in the name of 
“civil rights.” The latest, and perhaps 
the most publicized of these crimes is the 
one committed by the Secretary of the 
Interior in closing the swimming pools 
of the District of Columbia. Secretary 
Krug, through his continued stubborn 
and arbitrary action is denying to the 
children of the District the use of rec- 
reation facilities bought for them by 
public funds—and, until June 29, op- 
erated and maintained for their use. 

Mr. Krug has taken what is apparently 
an unyielding position in refusing to al- 
low these facilities to reopen on a seg- 
regated basis, despite the fact that his 
recent experiences proved beyond any 
possible doubt that they could not be op- 
erated otherwise. 

He steadfastly refuses to transfer the 
operation of these facilities to the Dis- 
trict Recreation Board because they—in 
their wisdom—regard a continued seg- 
regation policy as necessary in order to 
preserve peaceful relations between the 
races in the District. Needless to say, 
the position of the Board is taken as a 
result of their experience over the years 
in dealing directly with this problem in 
the District of Columbia itself. 

On the other hand, Secretary Krug 
has arbitrarily issued orders which he 
knew would cause trouble and violence 
between the races; and now, with the 
blood of race riots at Anacostia still drip- 
ping from his fingers, he stubbornly re- 
fuses to yield his position. The result, 
of course, is that the children of the Dis- 
trict—both white and colored—are being 
denied the use of their swimming pools, 
and racial tension continues to mount 
in intensity. 

The Secretary knows that—sooner or 
later—whether he likes it or not—he 
must admit that his action was ill-ad- 
vised—and, to say the least—untimely. 

The Secretary cannot even plead igno- 
rance, nor can he contend that the re- 
sults brought about by his order could 
not have been reasonably anticipated. 
He had but to look to similar occurrences 
in St. Louis and Youngstown, Ohio, sev- 
eral days previous to know that such an 
order would bring bloodshed and race 
riots. He had ample reason to antici- 
pate that in a city where 35 to 37 percent 
of its citizens are colored, that a hun- 
dred-year custom could not be reversed 
overnight. 

Secretary Krug is either a wild and im- 
practical dreamer, or he is a politician 
seeking the endorsement of selfish-in- 
terest groups. I prefer to think that his 
action was political, as I do not believe a 
man of his background could be so naive 
as to expect the impossible to be brought 
about. 

No matter how well intended his ac- 
tion might have been, the fact remains 


that its result was disastrous. The thing 
to be lamented, however, is not his orig- 
inal attempt to do the impossible, but his 
obstinacy in refusing to admit his very 
obvious error. 

Now, he has recruited the services of 
one Dr. Joseph Lohman, professor of 
sociology at a midwestern university, to 
assist him in forcing his will on the 
people of the District of Columbia. It 
may be recalled that Dr. Lohman was 
the author of a publication entitled 
“Segregation in Washington,” published 
in 1948, which was nothing more nor less 
than an attempt to smear the decent 
and thinking citizens, both white and 
Negro, of the District of Columbia. It 
was so full of misrepresentation of fact, 
deliberate lies, and Red propaganda that 
it was revised many times before publi- 
cation—even after the completion of its 
text. 

This unholy and misguided publica- 
tion, purportedly written at a cost of 
$75,000, vehemently denounced the Dis- 
trict Recreation Board—yet not one of 
its alleged investigating committees or 
members ever contacted the Board for 
information, opinions, or reasons for 
their actions. Their smearing of the 
Board was deliberate and purposely 
misleading. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. This Dr. Lohman is a 
member of a racial minority, and I think 
you will find that the record of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities will 
show that he has been affiliated with 
Communist Front organizations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the gentle- 
man; I did not have that information. 

At a reported cost of $50 a day and 
expenses, with the taxpayer footing the 
bills, Secretary Krug has called in Dr. 
Lohman to enforce his predetermined 
ideas in the city of Washington. 

The first reports of Dr. Lohman’s visit 
indicated that he was coming for the 
purpose of helping to work out the swim- 
ming pool segregation problem. Now, 
though, it appears—from this morning’s 
stories in the newspapers—that he is 
coming for the purpose of consulting 
with police on the matter of handling 
race riots and racial disturbances. Could 
it be that Secretary Krug is anticipating 
further race riots in Washington? Could 
it be that he is willing to allow race riots 
to continue rather than yield his ground 
on his antisegregation order in the face 
of obvious facts, and allow the pools to 
be reopened on a sane, sensible, and seg- 
regated basis? 

Does he think $50 a day of the people’s 
money paid to a left wing social reformer 
from Chicago will change human nature? 
Why, then, does he continue to be ada- 
mant in regard to these pools, when their 
reopening could be effected so easily and 
peaceably? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Did the 
gentleman read in last night’s press and 
I think also in this morning’s press that 
Dr. Lohman is down here holding classes 
instructing the Washington police, a fine 
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group of law enforcement officers, on how 
to perform their duty? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is what I had 
understood from the reports I had read. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. A trou- 
ble-maker trying to show these trouble- 
shooters just what they ought to do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is right, and 
he is here at a cost of $50 a day and 
expenses. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. . I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I believe that 
the newspaper stories reported that this 
man who is here from Chicago is down 
here now to give instructions to the police 
as to what to do in the case of race riots 
and what to do in the case of trouble 
between the races. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is my under- 
standing; yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Does the gen- 
tleman understand from that, then, that 
they are proceeding on a course which 
they themselves calculate is going to 
bring on race riots, and trouble, and ten- 
sion between the races? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That was the point 
I was trying to make a minute ago. I 
think that the Secretary is expecting a 
race riot as a result of his action in 
doing away with segregation at the 
swimming pools. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Chicago is a good place 
to get information on race riots. In the 
race riot in Chicago right after the First 
World War they killed 2,200 Negroes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think it is admit- 
ted that they have a monopoly on race 
map north of the Mason and Dixon's 

ne. 

It is remarkable to note the attend- 
ance figures at these pools both prior to 
and after the Secretary began his 
meddling. 

At Anacostia, from the period of June 
4 to June 26, immediately preceding 
Krug’s action 44,669 people were in at- 
tendance to use the pool's facilities, 
This is an average attendance during 
that period of more than 1,507 a day. 
On June 29—only 3 days later, the day 
on which the pool was closed, the at- 
tendance at the pool was 41. 

At McKinley, from June 4 to June 30, 
the attendance was 18,836, or an average 
daily attendance of 697. During the 
month of July, when it was operated on 
a nonsegregated basis—actually con- 
verted into a Negro pool—the attend- 
ance was 6,017, or an average of only 
194 per day. It might he added that the 
month of July was the hottest month 
in the history of the District. 

Why, then, the small attendance? 
Secretary Krug knows the answer to that 
one. He knows that he is costing the 
people of the District thousands of dol- 
lars in fees by refusing to allow the re- 
opening of these pools. 

Does he think he is helping the Ne- 
groes when he is discriminating against 
all by closing the pools and allowing 
neither white nor Negro to use them? 

Does he think that Washington Ne- 
groes appreciate having their welfare 
being made a political football? Can he 
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reconcile his present position in the face 
of its obvious results of only a month 
ago? Or is he man enough to admit the 
folly of his ways, and allow the people 
of the District to restore peaceful rela- 
tions? 
Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 
Mr. ABERNETHY. The test of a 
man’s sincerity is practicing what he 
preaches. Now, will the gentleman tell 
us whether or not the Secretary and his 
family are patronizing the nonsegre- 
gated pools? 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I have not been 
down there since this order was put into 


effect. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I doubt that the 
Secretary has. 

Mr I do not patronize 


swimming pools under such conditions. 

Mf DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. The gentle- 
man referred a few moments ago to a 
report that was issued by this Dr. Loh- 
man regarding the racial situation in 
Washington. Was that a report issued 
by him individually or by some commis- 
sion and if so does the gentleman have 
any information as to who the members 
of the commission were and whether or 
not they are residents of the city of 
Washington? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is my understand- 
ing, and I had a list of them before me a 
couple of days ago, that this report was 
written by a committee set up by God 
knows who that designated itself as the 
Committee on Segregation in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. In looking over the list 
of the members of that committee, which 
included some 75 or 100, I found only 
about 5 or 6 listed as residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and of those 5 or 6 I 
was able to find at least 3 that I knew 
to be Negroes. In other words, the com- 
mittee was stacked against segregation. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. May I ask the 
gentleman if he knows whether or not 
that is the same committee which issued 
a report upon the racial situation in the 
city of Washington in the year 1947? I 
have a letter which was written to me 
by Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, who is chair- 
man of the Department of Legislation of 
the District of Columbia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs regarding that report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I say before the 
gentleman goes further, I think that his 
letter has reference to the President's 
Committee on Civil Rights rather than 
this one. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. At any rate 
they issued a report on the situation. It 
seems there has been more than one com- 
mittee concerning itself about this mat- 
ter. In the analysis of that report which 
she sent to me she said: 

It is also a significant fact that not a single 
member of the committee resides in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia; consequently not one 
could have had first-hand knowledge of con- 


ditions here. 


She also states in conclusion: 
The entire report so far as the District of 
Columbia is concerned is replete from be- 
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ginning to end with gross exaggerations, 
carefully worded misstatements, half-truths, 
and vicious untruths that, in my opinion, 
were intentionally made. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I think that anyone 
living in Washington for as long as a 
year or 2 years knows that the conditions 
as reported in those reports are not true, 
and that those reports are intended to 
3 and mislead the American peo- 
ple. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If we 
have a home-rule bill here, would that 
then permit the people of the District to 
handle their own problems of segrega- 
tion, or would that still be up to Mr. 
Krug? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not the home-rule 
bill under consideration, no; I do not 
think it would. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. This report of this fel- 
low Lohman was calculated to stir up 
trouble between the white people and the 
Negroes in the District of Columbia and 
he, being a member of another minority 
race, did not seem to care how much 
trouble he stirred up. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, the gentleman 
has been a member of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities for a good many 
years up to and until this year, and I 
would like to ask him this question: Are 
not those the same tactics adopted by 
the Coramunists in attempting to create 
chaos and confusion in the United 
States? Do they not use the Negro as a 
tool with which to work? 

Mr. RANKIN. Absolutely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the Secretary will- 
ing to let the people of the District han- 
dle their own social affairs, or has he set 
himself up as a social messiah, self 
annointed for the purpose of inflicting 
upon them his own selfish political will? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. There is one 
thing about the report I saw in the news- 
paper that I hope the gentleman can 
enlighten us on. It said that this Dr. 
Lohman was an expert on racial rela- 
tions. I was wondering what qualified 
a man to be an expert on racial relations 
and from what school he graduated. 
Maybe the gentleman could advise us 
and maybe some of the rest could be 
educated on this subject. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would like to an- 
swer that question, but I cannot find out 
a thing about him. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I think 
I can answer the question. In this par- 
ticular case the only qualification is the 
desire to interefere in somebody else's 
business and make trouble. 

Mr. RANKIN. I think it meant that 
he was an expert on stirring up trouble 
between other races. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with the 
gentleman. 


America's great composers, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow and on the following day, 
at the conclusion of the legislative busi- 
ness of the day and following any special 
orders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 10 min- 
utes, and I further ask unanimous con- 
sent that today, following any special 
orders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 3 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 


EDWARD A. MacDOWELL 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Ed- 
ward A. MacDowell has received an elo- 
quent tribute in the form of an article in 
the “Atlantic” for July by Rollo Walter 
Brown. Because of its length, I do not 
ask leave to insert it in the Recorp, but 
I hope that it will come to the attention 
of many Members. It is an impressive 
story of one of America’s most remark- 
able women and it breathes something 
of the quiet beauty of that mountain 
lant. in New Hampshire which I am 
proud to represent. 

Mrs. MacDowell met and married her 
brilliant husband some 70 years ago 
when he was a teacher of music and 
she a student. In the years that fol- 
lowed she effaced herself to encourage 
his creative talent and to protect him 
from the jarring vexations of life, and 
contributed much to his success as one of 
When Ed- 
ward MacDowell and his wife found that 
his work as professor of music at Co- 
lumbia University was using up his cre- 
ative energies in teaching, they tried to 
make up for it in the long summers on 
their farm in Peterborough, N. H. There 
Mrs. MacDowell presented him with a 
log cabin “deep in the woodland where 
there was a view of Mount Monadnock 
through the trees“ —in his own words 

A house of dreams untold— 

It looks out over the whispering treetops 

And faces the setting sun. 


Edward MacDowell “had a vast dream 
for music and the other arts at Columbia” 
but the President and trustees rejected 
it contemptuously and in the contro- 
versy that followed addressed a resolution 
of condemnation to MacDowell which 
left him broken in spirit and in health. 

This incident impressed on the minds 
of both husband and wife the necessity 
for a sanctuary where true artists could 
be free to create, and so they resolved to 
expand “their New Hampshire homestead 
for all these others who needed freedom 
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and the enriching solitude that he had 
found in the hills.” 

Thus the famous Edward MacDowell 
colony was founded at Peterborough 
40 years ago when Mrs. MacDowell was 
50 years of age. After Mr. MacDowell’s 
death, she continued to develop the 
colony. She resumed her music and un- 
til she was well into her eighties, she 
traveled throughout the Nation playing 
her husband’s compositions to provide 
money for the project. No one can esti- 
mate the value of the MacDowell Colony 
to American music, literature, painting, 
and sculpture. The names of those who 
have found their first opportunity for 
creative work in this beautiful spot in 
New Hampshire are famous and their 
number is legion. 

Mrs, MacDowell is now 91 years of age. 
She has nurtured and supported the 
colony through all these years in memory 
oi her husband, its founder. The people 
of Peterborough revere his memory and 
they love her. Every soul in the com- 
munity and in the surrounding country- 
side wants to do something to honor him 
and to please her—and they want to do 
it while she still lives. 

A Federal fiood-control dam is now 
nearing completion in that town. It is 
not a great project, compared with the 
mighty dams of the West and the South. 
It merely checks and controls a little 
mountain stream and stands as a guard- 
ian to preserve the safety and beauty of 
the countryside and the valleys below. 
However, it belongs to the people there. 
It was built for them by their Govern- 
ment. With absolute unanimity they 
wish it named, the Edward MacDowell 
Dam. 

They have asked their Senators and 
Representatives to secure the permission 
of their Government to do that. We con- 
sulted the Army engineers and were re- 
fused on the ground that it was known 
in all the plans and the records as the 
West Peterborough Dam and to give it 
another name would cause inconven- 
jence and confusion. The people of 
Peterborough at their annual town 
meeting voted unanimously to ask their 


Representatives to obtain action by Con- 


sress on this matter. Pursuant to their 
desire and that vote, I introduced a bill 
naming the dam the Edward MacDowell 
Dam. This bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

I cannot cbtain a hearing on this 
measure. The chairman of that commit- 
tee refuses to permit me even to appear 
before a subcommittee. He insists that 
if such a bill were considered, other bills 
would follow and we would be beset with 
requests for the naming of Federal proj- 
ects. The chairman also uses the same 
words that I heard from the Army en- 
gineers, that it would be inconvenient 
and confuse the records. 

I have great respect for the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works and I recognize the reasons 
for his position. I call attention, how- 
ever, to the fact that this bill does not 
change a name that has been used for a 
long period of time, but merely gives a 
name to a project which is still in the 
process of construction. 

It is interesting that by a strange co- 
incidence we are once more facing the 
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same attitude that Edward MacDowell 
found in the trustees of Columbia Uni- 
versity—the minds of the business ad- 
ministrator and the engineer closed to 
the artist. Are the Army engineers and 
what they represent to be forever the 
autocrats of America? Is there no such 
thing as sentiment? And will Congress 
continue to turn a deaf ear to the wishes 
of the people of even a small community 
who desire to do honor to a wonderful 
woman while she still lives to appreciate 
it, and to the memory of one of the 
world's great artists? 

If this cannot be accomplished any 
other way, I intend to offer it in the form 
of an amendment to the river and har- 
bor bill when that reaches the House, 
but I am hoping that the chairman of 
the Committee on Public Works will re- 
consider his decision and grant me a 
hearing. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I think there is real 
human interest in the gentleman’s bill, 
and I hope that very soon the commit- 
tee will give him a friendly and sympa- 
thetic hearing. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. PHILBIN. May I join the gentle- 
man from New Jersey in commending 
the gentleman on his very fine discussion 
of this matter. I assure him that there 
will be many other Members of the House 
who will join him in trying to obtain 
favorable action on this very highly 
meritorious legislation to honor the name 
of one of America’s greatest composers, 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. I recognize that the gentleman 
comes from a neighboring district across 
the line in Massachusetts and is familiar 
with the MacDowell colony. 


THE WILLIAM P. CONNERY, JR., MEMO- 
RIAL VETERANS HOSPITAL AT WEST 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Harris). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, like the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire, I, too, have 
a matter that I am interested in and in 
some respects it is similar to the very 
meritorious bill that he has introduced 
and on which he seeks action during this 
session of the Congress. 

I know the House will be interested, 
Mr. Speaker, to know that on yesterday 
the other body passed a bill, S. 1387, to 
provide for the designation of a United 
States Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital to be constructed at West Haven, 
Conn., as the John D. Magrath Memorial 
Veterans Hospital. As I say, that bill 
was passed by the other body. I know 
each and every Member of the House 
will agree that it, too, is good legislation 
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because of the fact that a new hospital 
is to be constructed at. West Haven to be 
named after this young hero, a private, 
first class, who not only made the su- 
preme sacrifice, but also rendered serv- 
ice beyond the call of duty. I am in- 
terested primarily, however, in my bill, 
which is H. R. 472, which seeks to name 
the Veterans’ Administration facility at 
West Roxbury, Mass., as the William P. 
Connery, Jr., Memorial Veterans Hos- 
pital. I know it has been the practice of 
the Veterans’ Administration to name its 
hospitals after the locality in which the 
hospital is located. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Massachustts has 
expired. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for an additional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the ggntle- 
man from New Jers y? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from New Jersey for his 
thoughtfulness. 

As I say, Mr. Speaker, I know it has 
been the practice of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to name its hospitals after 
the locality in which those hospitals are 
located, and not for individuals. How- 
ever, the Veterans’ Administration has 
no objection, if the Congress so desires 
and sees fit, to the naming of these hos- 
pitals after persons. William P. Con- 
nery, Jr., was a man who was well known 
to many of the Members of the Congress. 
He served overseas during the First 
World War. He was in combat areas for 
along period of time. When he returned 
from overseas service he ran for Congress 
from the district which I now have the 
honor to represent. He was a Member 
of this body for a number of years and 
during his service here in the House of 
Representatives, he was not only the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Labor, but was a very active member in 
behalf of those veterans of the First 
World War. 

Mr. Speaker, this has been brought to 
the attention of the committee. I am 
aware that during this hectic session the 
committee has had very, very important 
matters before them. Their time has 
been limited. I realize they have been 
unable to reach this matter for consider- 
ation and discussion. But, due to the 
fact now, Mr. Speaker, that there is a 
precedent and that the other body has 
passed this bill naming the hospital in 
West Haven, Conn., after this young war 
hero of the Second World War, I now 
simply ask that the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, as soon as possible, con- 
sider my bill because, after all, it is a 
bill to name this hospital in West Rox- 
bury after a former Member of the House 
who rendered valuable service to his con- 
stituents as well as to the country at 
large. His death was hastened, as a re- 
sult of overwork in his capacity as Rep- 
resentative from the Seventh Congres- 
sional District. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has again expired. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts (at 
the request of Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts), for indefinite period, on account 
of death in the family. 

To Mr. Linn, for August 11 and 12, on 
account of official business. 

To Mr. Brann (at the request of Mr. 
Smrtna of Virginia), for an indefinite 
period, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Totuerson, for an indefinite 
period, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Barinc, for an indefinite period, 
on account of official business. 

To Mrs. St. GEORGE (at the request of 
Mr. SaptaK), for balance of this week, 
on account of illness in her family. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 


SENATE BILLS, JOINT RESOLUTION, AND 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Bills, a joint resolution, and concur- 
rent resolutions of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles were taken from the Speak- 
er’s table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 4. An act authorizing the advanced 
training in aeronautics of technical person- 
nel of the Civil Aeronautics Administration; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

5.51. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code, section 962, so as to authorize 
reimbursement for official travel by privately 
owned automobiles by officers and employees 
of the courts of the United States and of the 
administrative office of the United States 
courts at a rate not exceeding 7 cents per 
mile; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8. 212. An act for the relief of John Joseph 
McKay; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S. 229. An act for the relief of E. W. Eaton 
Coal Co.; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S. 296. An act for the relief of Daniel 
George Fischer and Ladislas (Vasile) Taub; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5.309. An act for the relief of Gabe Bud- 
wee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 442. An act to amend the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926 (44 Stat. 568), as amended, to 
provide for the application to civil air navi- 
gation of laws and regulations related to 
animal and plant quarantine, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 443. An act to authorize the construc- 
tion and equipment of a radio laboratory 
building for the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

§. 450. An act to amend the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938, as amended, by providing 
for the delegation of certain authority of the 
Administrator, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S. 472. An act for the relief of Osmore H. 
Morgan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 557. An act for the relief of the McCor- 
mick Engineering Co. and John E. Price, an 
individual doing business as the Okeechobee 
Construction Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 603. An act to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 609. An act for the relief of Mrs. Bertie 
Grace Chan Leong; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 614. An act to amend the Hospital Sur- 
vey and Construction Act (title VI of the 
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Public Health Service Act), to extend its 
duration and provide greater financial as- 
sistance in the construction of hospitals, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 627. An act for the relief of Leon Moore; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 672. An act to amend part VIII of Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a) so as to provide 
entitlement to educational benefits for those 
individuals who enlisted or reenlisted prior 
to October 6, 1945, on a same basis as for those 
individuals who enlisted or reenlisted within 
1 year after October 6, 1945; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 777. An act for the relief of Calvin D. 
Lynch & Son; W. Thomas Lockerman; Sud- 
lersville Supply Co.; George C. Moore and 
H. A. Moore; J. McKenny Willis & Son, Inc.; 
Hobbs & Jarman; C. S. Thomas; and Royse 
R. Spring, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 794. An act for the relief of certain 
contractors employed in connection with the 
construction of the United States Appraisers 
Building, San Francisco, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 855. An act to authorize a program of 
useful public works for the development of 
the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

S. 868. An act to provide for the dissemina- 
tion of technological, scientific, and engineer- 
ing information to American business and 
industry, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 874. An act for the relief of Elza Fried- 
rych; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 916. An act for the relief of Ascanio Col- 
lodel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 938. An act to amend an act entitled “An 
act to establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States,” ap- 
proved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 978. An act to exempt from taxation cer- 
tain property of the National Society of the 
Colonial Dames of America in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

5.986. An act for the relief of Carlos Rig- 
genbach; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1033. An act to further amend the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 1054. An act for the relief of Northwest 
Missouri Fair Association, of Bethany, Harri- 
son County, Mo.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1096. An act for the relief of Abe Lincoln 
and Elena B. Lincoln; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1115. An act authorizing appropriations 
for the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the western land boundary fence 
project, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 1126. An act to amend the Boiler Inspec- 
tion Act of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 

8. 1145. An act for the relief of Persephone 
Poullos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1231. An act to repeal the limitation 
upon the total annual compensation of cer- 
tain rural carriers serving heavily patronized 
routes; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

S. 290. An act to establish and effectuate 
a policy with respect to the creation or char- 
tering of certain corporations by act of Con- 
gress, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1387. An act to provide for designation 
of the United States Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital to be constructed at West 
Haven, Conn., as the John D. Magrath Me- 
morial Hospital; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. i 

S. 1446. An act for the relief of James Hung 
Loo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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S. 1479. An act to discontinue the opera- 
tion of village delivery service in second-class 
post offices, to transfer village carriers in such 
offices to the city delivery service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

S. 1565. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ludovit Ruhmann; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1604. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the District of New Mexico to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of F. DuWayne Blankley; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 1825. An act to amend the Postal Pay 
Act of 1945, approved July 6, 1945, so as to 
provide promotions for temporary employees 
of the maii equipment shops; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 1937. An act to provide greater retention 
preference for severely disabled war veterans 
in reductions in force; to t e Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 1973. An act to further amend the 
Communications Act of 1934; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2028. An act to permit the Board of Edu- 
cation of the District of Columbia to par- 
ticipate in the foreign teacher exchange pro- 
gram in cooperation with the United States 
Office of Education; to tke Committee on the 
District of Columbia. A 

S. 2031. An act for the relief of the Willow 
River Power Co.; to the Commitiee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2046. An act to provide authority for 
certain functions and activities of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2080. An act to authorize the regulation 
of whaling and to give effect to the Interna- 
tional Convention for the Regulation of 
Whaling signed at Washington under date of 
December 2, 1946, by the United States of 
America and certain other governments, and 
for othe: purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

S. 2085. An act to amend the Employment 
Act of 1946 with respect to the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 

nts. 

§.2125. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the District of Oregon to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claims of J. 
N. Jones and others; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2146. An act to provide certain addi- 
tional rehabilitation assistance for certain 
seriously disabled veterans in order to re- 
move an existing inequality; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

5.2160. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to authorize annual and sick 
leave with pay for commissioned officers of 
the Public Health Service, to authorize the 
payment of accumulated and accrued annual 
leave in excess of 60 days, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2201. An act amending section 2 of the 
act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), to pro- 
vide basic authority for the performance of 
certain functions and activities of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2240. An act to authorize certain per- 
sonnel and former personnel of the United 
States Coast Guard and the United States 
Public Health Service to accept certain gifts 
tendered by foreign governments; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

S. 2298. A act to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey certain 
lands and to lease certain other land to Mil- 
waukee County, Wis.; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 
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S. 2380. An act to provide more efficient 
dental care for the personnel of the United 
States Army and the United States Air Force; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

S. J. Res. 24. Joint resolution to provide for 
a suitable and adequate system of timber 
access roads to and in the forests of the 
United States; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

S. Con. Res. 55. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. Con. Res. 58. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 91. An act to provide for a research 
and development program in the Post Office 
Department; 

H. R. 242. An act to provide for the con- 
ferring of the degree of bachelor of science 
upon graduates of the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy. 

H. R. 579. An act to permit the motor ves- 
sel FLB-5005 to engage in the fisheries; 

H. R. 607. An act for the relief of Harvey 
M. Lifset, formerly a major in the Army of 
the United States; 

H. R. 637. An act for the relief of Mrs. Har- 
riett Patterson Rogers; 

H. R. 691. An act for the relief of Lawrence 
Fontenot; 

H. R. 748. An act for the relief of Louis 
Esposito; 

H. R.1017. An act for the relief of John 
Aaron Whitt; 

H. R. 1023. An act for the relief of Lois E. 
Lillie; 

H. R. 1054. An act for the relief of the 
Jansson Gage Co.: 

H. R. 1055. An act for the relief of Agnese 
R. Mundy; 

H. R. 1069. An act for the relief of Albert 
Burns; 

H. R. 1075. An act for the relief of Harry 
C. Metts; 

H. R. 1154. An act to provide authorization 
for additional funds for the extension and 
improvement of post-office facilities at Los 
Angeles, Calif., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1282. An act for the relief of Mrs. T. 
A. Robertson; 

H. R. 1459. An act for the relief of E. Neill 
Raymond; 

H. R. 1516. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to reclassify the salaries of postmas- 
ters, officers, and employees of the postal serv- 
ice; to establish uniform procedures for 
computing compensation; and for other pur- 
poses”, approved July 6, 1945, so as to pro- 
vide annual automatic within-grade promo- 
tions for hourly employees of the custodial 
service; 

H.R.1619. An act for the relief of Saint 
Elizabeth Hospital, Yakima, Wash., and 
others; 

H. R. 1679. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Skio Takayama Hull; 

H.R.1720. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land in Missoula County, 
Mont., to the State of Montana for the 
use and benefit of Montana State University; 

H.R.1857. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Josephine Pereira; 

H. R. 1993. An act for the relief of Samuel 
Padem; 

| H.R. 2095. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Kenneth N. Peel; 

H. R. 2214. An act to provide for the de- 
velopment, administration, and mainte- 
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nance of the Suitland Parkway in the State 
of Maryland as an extension of the park 
system of the District of Columbia and its 
environs by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2239. An act for the relief of the 
estate of W. M. West; 

H. R. 2253. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Arthur Earl Troiel, Jr., a 
minor; 

H. R. 2344. An act for the relief of Charles 
W. Miles; 

H. R. 2456. An act for the relief of Charlie 
Hales; 

H. R. 2572. An act to extend to commis- 
sioned officers of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey the provisions of the Armed Forces 
Leave Act of 1946; 

H. R. 2602. An act for the relief of John B. 
Boyle; 

H. R. 2608. An act for the relief of C. H. 
Dutton Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich.; 

H. R. 2662. An act to grant time to em- 
ployees in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment to participate, without loss of pay 
or deduction from annual leave, in funerals 
for deceased members of the armed forces 
returned to the United States for burial. 

H. R. 2704. An act for the relief of Freda 
Wahler; 

H. R. 2806. An act for the relief of Paul C. 
Juneau; 

H. R. 2807. An act for the relief of Loretta 
B. Powell; 

H. R. 2869. An act to authorize an appro- 
priation in aid of a system of drainage and 
sanitation for the city of Polson, Mont.; 

H. R. 2925. An act for the relief of Ida 
Hoheisel, executrix of the estate of John 
Hoheisel; 

H. R. 2931. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance by the United States to Frank C. 
2 of certain lands formerly owned by 

H. R. 3139. An act for the relief of James 
B. DeHart; 

H. N. 3198. An act for the relief of Public 
Utility No. 1, of Cowlitz County, Wash.; 

H. R. 3408. An act for the relief of Opal 
and D. A. Hayes; 

H. R. 3461. An act for the relief of Lester 
B. McAllister and others; 

H. R. 3501. An act for the relief of Nelson 
Bell. 

H. R. 3511. An act to declare the waterway 
(in which is located the Brewery Street Chan- 
nel) from Brewery Street southeastward to a 
line running south 335538“ west from the 
south side of Chestnut Street at New Haven, 
Conn., a nonnavigable stream; 

H. R. 3756. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, to provide 
that the annuities of certain officers and 
employees engaged in the enforcement of the 
criminal laws of the United States shall be 
computed on the basis of their average basic 
salaries for any five consecutive years of al- 
lowable service; 

H. R. 3788. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Vermejo reclamation proj- 
ect, New Mexico; 

H. R. 4097. An act for the relief of George 
M. Bersley, Edward D. Sexton, and Herman J. 
Williams; 

H. R. 4138. An act for the relief of Herbert 
L. Hunter; 

H. R. 4307, An act for the relief of Ever 
Ready Supply Co, and Harold A. Dahlborg; 

H. R. 4366. An act for the relief of Pearson 
Remedy Co. 

H. R. 4854. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Miriam G. Wornum; 

H.R, 4948. An act relating to the policing 
of the building and grounds of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; 

H. R. 5034. An act to authorize the taxa- 
tion of Indian land holdings in the town of 
Lodge Grass, Mont., to assist in financing a 
municipal water supply and sewerage system; 
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H.R.5114. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit the use of addi- 
tional means, including stamp machines, for 
payment of tax on fermented malt liquors, 
provide for the establishment of brewery bot- 
tling house on brewery premises, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 5188. An act to provide for the prep- 
aration of a plan for the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the building of 
the Soo locks; 

H. R. 5287. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code, section 90, to create a Swains- 
boro Division in the southern district of 
Georgia, with terms of court to be held at 
Swainsboro; 

H. R. 5365. An act to provide for the trans- 
fer of the vessel Black Mallard to the State of 
Louisiana for the use and benefit of the de- 
partment of wildlife and fisheries of such 
State; 

H. R. 5831. An act to exempt certain vola- 
tile fruit-flavor concentrates from the tax on 
liquors; 

H. J. Res. 188. Joint resolution to provide 
for the coinage of a medal in recognition of 
the distinguished services of Vice President 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY; and 

H. J. Res. 242. Joint resolution extending 
for 2 years the existing privilege of free im- 
portation of gifts from members of the armed 
forces of the United States on duty abroad. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, August 11, 1949, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


846. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to the fiscal 
year 1950 providing for a transfer of funds 
within the National Military Establishment 
(H. Doc. No. 298); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed, 

847. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1950 in the amount of $7,675 for 
the Department of the Interior (H. Doc. No. 
297); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

848. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting copies of the State- 
ment of Fiscal Affairs of Indian Tribes for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LYLE: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 322. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H. R. 5557, a bill to provide for co- 
ordination of arrangements for the employ- 
ment of agricultural workers, admitted for 
temporary agricultt1al employment from for- 
eign countries in the Western Hemisphere, to 
assure that the migration of such workers 
will be limited to the minimum numbers re- 
quired to meet domestic labor shortages, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1242). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 
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Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 259. An act to discontinue divi- 
sions of the court in the district of Kansas; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1243). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. GORSKI of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 2166. A bill to amend title 
28, United States Code, section 456, so as to 
increase to $15 per day the limit on subsist- 
ence expenses allowed to justices and judges 
while attending court or transacting official 
business at places other than their official 
station, and to authorize reimbursement for 
such travel by privately owned automobiles 
at the rate of 7 cents per mile; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1244). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. KEATING: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. £.1949. An act to authorize the lease 
of the Federal correctional institution at 
Sandstone, Minn., to the State of Minnesota; 
without amendment (Rept. 1245). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FORD: 

H. R. 5948. A bill to amend the Army and 
Air Force Vitalization and Retirement Equal- 
ization Act of 1948; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. KEEFE: 

H.R. 5949.A bill to amend section 2410, 
United States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H. R. 5950. A bill to establish the United 
States Air Academy at Selfridge Field, Mount 
Clemens, Mich.; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. R. 5951. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
Travel Expense Act of 1949; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

By Mr. HERTER: 

H. R. 5952. A bill to provide for the lease 
of the Belasco Theater to the American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy for the presen- 
tation of theatrical and musical productions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H. R. 5953. A bill to authorize contribu- 
tions to Cooperative for American Remit- 
tances to Europe, Inc.; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


Mr. SECREST: 

H.R. ose, A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of headstones in family cemetery plots 
in memory of certain members of the armed 
forces missing, missing in action, or buried 
at sea; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WILSON of Oklahoma: 

H. R. 5955. A bill to amend the Army and 
Air Force Vitalization and Retirement Equal- 
ization Act of 1948; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. RLATNIK: 

H. R. 5956. A bill to provide a method of 
financing the acquisition and construction 
by the city of Duluth of certain bridges across 
the Saint Louis River, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. R. 5957. A bill to raise the minimum wage 
standards of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 5958. A bill to provide that pension, 
compensation, and retirement pay shall be 
paid during periods of active service and the 
amount thereof deducted from the amount 
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payable for such active service; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. J. Res. 336. Joint resolution to direct 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to con- 
struct certain additional hospital beds and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H. J. Res. 337. Joint resolution extending 
the time for payment of the sums authorized 
for the relief of the owners of certain proper- 
ties abutting Eastern Avenue in the District 
of Col:umbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. Res. 323. Resolution creating a select 
committee to con duet an investigation and 
study of the use of chemicals, pesticides, 
and insecticides in and with respect to food 
products, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. McKINNON: 
H. R. 5959. A bill for the relief of Predrag 
Mitrovic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


bill for the relief of Lt. 
Comdr. Evan L. Krogue; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H. R. 5961. A bill for the relief of Marco 
Murolo and his wife, Romana Pellis Murolo; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TACKETT: 

H. R. 5962. A bill for the relief of Houston 
Morris Warnix; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1398. By Mr. SADLAK: Resolution of the 
Connecticut Council of Women’s Republican 
Clubs urging the Connecticut Members of 
the Congress of the United States to en- 
deavor to obtain prompt consideration of the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
as submitted to the Congress, and to support 
all n and proper legislation which 
will most effectively carry forward these rec- 
ommendations; and the President of 
the United States and his various subordi- 
nates in the executive department to coop- 
erate and act at once to put into effect the 
findings, reforms, and changes recommended 
by the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Aucust 11, 1949 


(Legislative day of Thursday, June 2, 
1949) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Rernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., offered 
the following prayer: 


Eternal God, may this be a day when . 


we shall be supremely conscious of Thy 
presence, Thy peace, and Thy power, 
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Make us grateful for all our blessings; 
for the joys which cheer us and the trials 
which teach us to put our trust in Thee; 
for good hopes and precious memories} 
for tasks and responsibilities which 
challenge the consecration of our noblest 
manhood; for opportunities to serve our 
generation and make life less difficult for 
the needy members of the human family. 

Grant that we may seek to have a large 
part in directing and fashioning the 
character and conduct of men and na- 
tions according to Thy holy will. May 
the pattern of the Kingdom of God, with 
its principles of the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, become 
the plan for the building of a better 
world. 

To Thy name we ascribe the praise. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Wednesday, August 
10, 1949, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
August 10, 1949, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S. 111. An act for the relief of Mrs. Pearl 
Shizuko Okada Pape; - 

S. 317. An act for the relief of Margita 
Kofler; 

S. 755. An act to extend the time for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Ohic River at or near 
Shawneetown, III.: 

S. 803. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of a tract of land in Prince Georges 
County, Md., to the State of Maryland for 
use as a site for a National Guard armory 
and for training the National Guard or for 
other military purposes; 

S. 905. An act for the relief of John Sewen; 

S. 1137. An act to revise and codify laws 
of the Canal Zone regarding the administra- 
tion of estates, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1577. An act to revive and reenact, as 
amended, the act entitled “An act creating 
the City of Clinton Bridge Commission and 
authorizing said commission and its succes- 
sors to acquire by purchase or condemnation 
and to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge or bridges across the Mississippi River 
at or near Clinton, Iowa, and at or near 
Fulton, II.,“ approved December 21, 1944. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
208) to amend the joint resolution creat- 
ing the Niagara Falls Bridge Commission, 
approved June 16, 1938. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 5856) to 
provide for the amendment of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature 
to the following enrolled bills and joint 
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resolutions, and they were signed by the 
Vice President: 


H. R. 91. An act to provide for a research 
and development program in the Post Office 
Department; 

H. R. 637. An act for the relief of Mrs. Har- 
riett Patterson Rogers; 

H. R. 1069. An act for the relief of Albert 
Burns; 

H. R. 1075. An act for the relief of Harry 
C. Metts; 

H. R. 1154. An act to provide authorization 
for additional funds for the extension and 
improvement of post-office facilities at Los 
Angeles, Calif., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1282. An act for the relief of Mrs. T. 
A. Robertson; 

H. R. 1459. An act for the relief of E. Neill 
Raymond; 

H. R. 1516. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to reclassify the salaries of postmas- 
ters, officers, and employees of the postal serv- 
ice; to establish uniform procedures for 
computing compensation; and for other pur- 
poses”, approved July 6, 1945, so as to pro- 
vide annual automatic within-grade promo- 
tions for hourly employees of the custodial 
service; 

H. R. 1619. An act for the relief of Saint 
Elizabeth Hospital, Yakima, Wash., and 
others: 

H. R. 1679. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Skio Takayama Hull; 

H. R. 1720. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land in Missoula County, 
Mont., to the State of Montana for the 
use and benefit of Montana State University; 

H. R. 1857. An act for the relief of the 
estate-of Josephine Pereira; 

H. R. 1993. An act for the relief of Samuel 
Fadem; 

H. R. 2095. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Kenneth N. Peel; 

H. R. 2214. An act to provide for the de- 
velopment, administration, and mainte- 
nance of the Suitland Parkway in the State 
of Maryland as an extension of the park 
system of the District of Columbia and its 
environs by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2239. An act for the relief of the 
estate of W. M. West; 

H.R.2253. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Arthur Earl Troiel, Jr., a 
minor; 

H. R. 2344. An act for the relief of Charles 
W. Miles; 

H. R. 2456. An act for the relief of Charlie 
Hales; 

H. R. 2572. An act to extend to commis- 
sioned officers of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey the provisions of the Armed Forces 
Leave Act of 1946; 

H. R. 2602. An act for the relief of John B. 
Boyle; 

H. R. 2608. An act for the relief of C. H. 
Dutton Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich.; 

H. R. 2662. An act to grant time to em- 
ployees in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment to participate, without loss of pay 
or deduction from annual leave, in funerals 
for deceased members of the armed forces 
returned to the United States for burial; 

H. R. 2704. An act for the relief of Freda 
Wahler; 

H.R. 2806. An act for the relief of Paul C. 
Juneau; 

H. R. 2807. An act for the relief of Loretta 
B. Powell; 

H. R. 2869. An act to authorize an appro- 
priation in aid of a system of drainage and 
sanitation for the city of Polson, Mont.; 

H.R. 2925. An act for the relief of Ida 
Hoheisel, executrix of the estate of John 
Hohetisel; 

H.R. 2931. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance by the United States to Frank C. 


Wilson of certain lands formerly owned by ` 


him; 
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H. R.3139. An act for the relief of James 
B. DeHart; 

H. R.3193. An act for the relief of Public 
Utility District No. 1, of Cowlitz County, 
Wash.; 

H. R. 3408. An act for the relief of Opal 
and D. A. Hayes; 

H. R. 3461. An act for the relief of Lester 
B. McAllister and others; 

H. R.3501. An act for the relief of Nelson 
Bell; 

H. R. 3756. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, to provide 
that the annuities of certain officers and 
employees engaged in the enforcement of the 
criminal laws of the United States shall be 
computed on the basis of their average basic 
salaries for any five consecutive years of al- 
lowable service; 

H. R. 3788. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Vermejo reclamation proj- 
ect, New Mexico; 

H. R. 4097. An act for the relief of George 
M. Bersley, Edward D. Sexton, and Herman J. 
Williams; 

H. R. 4138. An act for the relief of Herbert 
L. Hunter; 

H. R. 4307. An act for the relief of Ever 
Ready Supply Co. and Harold A. Dahlborg; 

H. R. 4854. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Miriam G. Wornum; 

H. R. 4948. An act relating to the policing 
of the building and grounds of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; 

H. R. 5034. An act to authorize the taxa- 
tion of Indian land holdings in the town of 
Lodge Grass, Mont., to assist in financing a 
municipal water supply and sewerage system; 

H. R. 5114. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit the use of addi- 
tional means, including stamp machines, for 
payment of tax on fermented malt liquors, 
provide for the establishment of brewery bot- 
tling house on brewery premises, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 5188. An act to provide for the prep- 
aration of a plan for the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the building of 
the Soo locks; 

H. R. 5831. An act to exempt certain vola- 
tile fruit-flavor concentrates from the tax on 
liquors; 

H. J. Res. 188. Joint resolution to provide 
for the coinage of a medal in recognition of 
the distinguished services of Vice President 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY; and 

H. J. Res. 242. Joint resolution extending 
for 2 years the existing privilege of free im- 
portation of gifts from members of the armed 
forces of the United States on duty abroad. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committees 
on Foreign Relations and Armed Services, 
which are now meeting jointly, be per- 
mitted to sit this afternoon during the 
session of the Senate, as they are anxious 
to release many witnesses who must wait 
until the hearings are completed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

On request of Mr. Hory the Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments was granted permission to 
hold sessions this afternoon and tomor- 
row afternoon during the sessions of the 
Senate. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 
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The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Millikin 


Aiken Hill 
Anderson Hoey Morse 
Baldwin Holland Mundt 
Brewster Humphrey Murray 
Bridges Hunt Neely 
Butler Ives O'Conor 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Cain Johnson, Tex. Pepper 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Reed 
Chavez Kefauver Robertson 
Connally Kem Russell 
Cordon Kerr Saltonstall 
Donnell Kilgore Schoeppel 
Douglas Knowland Smith, Maine 
Downey Langer Smith, N. J. 
Dulles Lodge Sparkman 
Ecton Long Stennis 
Ellender Lucas Taft 
Ferguson McCarran Taylor 
Flanders McCarthy Thomas, Okla 
McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Fulbright McFarland Thye 
George McGrath Tobey 
Gillette McKellar Tydings 
Graham McMahon Vandenberg 
Green Magnuson Watkins 
Gurney Malone Wherry 
Hayden Martin Wiley 
Hendrickson Maybank Williams 
Hickenlooper Miller Young 


Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
WITHERS] is absent on public business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICK ER] 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Members of the 
Senate be permitted to submit petitions 
and memorials, introduce bills and reso- 
lutions, and incorporate routine matters 
into the Record without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred, as indicated: 


PRICE OF RECORD FURNISHED BY INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend an act fixing the price of copies of 
records furnished by the Department of the 
Interior (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, 


CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC AIRPORTS IN ALASKA 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 10 of the act of May 28, 
1948 (Public Law 562, 80th Cong.) to au- 
thorize the appropriation of $17,000,000 for 
the construction of public airports in the 
Territory of Alaska (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT ON IMPROPER HANDLING OF CERTAIN 
FUNDS 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting a special re- 
port on the improper handling of certain 
funds coming into the hands of persons in 
the service of the United States in their 
official capacity (with accompanying papers); 
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to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 
REPORT OF BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 

A letter from the Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the thirty- 
fifth annual report of the Board, covering 
operations for the year 1948 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate, 

and referred as indicated: 
By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the General So- 
ciety, Sons of the Revolution, assembled in 
Newport, R. I., favoring the enactment of 
legislation to provide for the protection of 
the flag from mutilation and desecration; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A petition signed by O. W. McDonald, 
president, and 344 members of the Lot and 
Grave Owners Association, Columbian Har- 
mony Cemetery, Inc., Washington, D. C., re- 
lating to the abandonment of the Columbian 
Harmony Cemetery (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. à 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

H.R.160. A bill to amend section 801 of 
the Federa! Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
as amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
890); and 

H. R. 1746. A bill to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in fish 
restoration and management projects, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 891). . 
AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL HOUSIN 

ACT—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I report favorably, with amend- 
ments, the bill (S. 2246) to amend the 
National Housing Act, as amended, and 
I submit a report (No. 892) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, in 
connection with the bill just reported 
by the Senator from Alabama [Mr, 
Sparkman], I ask unanimous consent 
that a letter addressed to me by Robert 
R. Poston, associate director, National 
Legislative Commission, Washington, 
D. C., dated August 5, 1949, be printed 
in full ia the RECORD. 

The letter shows the absolute necessity 
for direct loans to veterans. ‘Title 4 of 
the bill is most important to all Legion- 
naires, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Dis- 
abled War Veterans, other veterans, and 
their widows. This title provides that in 
the event the veteran is not able to pro- 
cure a loan in the private home-loan 
market—and there is every reason to 
believe he will because of the increased 
guaranties and the 100-percent “Fanny 
May” secondary market for this type of 
loan provided for in this bill—the vet- 
eran may get a loan directly from the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

xcCV——708 
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As the report submitted by the Sena- 
tor from Alabama points out, this provi- 
sion merely implements the intention of 
Congress to assure to every veteran who 
wants to purchase his own home a 
4-percent mortgage. Mr. Poston well 
stated the case for the inclusion of this 
section in the bill when he said: - 


As conceived by the sponsors of the leg- 


* islation and as supported by he American 


Legion, this provision would be utilized only 
when applicants who are good credit risks 
are refused a GI loan by private sources. 
Its purpose is to make certain that the suc- 
cess of the entire GI loan program shall 
not be nullified by the resistance of a mi- 
nority of lenders motivated by a desire for 
unreasonable profit or other factors not in 
the veterans’ or public interest. Unless such 
a proviso is introduced into the home-fi- 
nancing market, there is a very real chance 
that only a comparatively small number of 
veterans will enjoy the advantages of a 
loan-guaranty service which Congress clearly 
intended for all. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the letter presented by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., August 5, 1949. 
Hon. BURNET R. MAYBANK, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MAYBANK: We understand 
that the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the Senate soon will consider in executive 
session S. 2246, a housing bill whose purpose 
is to help middle-income families house 
themselves at a price they can afford to pay. 
The American Legion, on the basis of reso- 
lutions adopted by its last national conven- 
tion, endorses this bill in principle and urges 
you to support it. 

The American Legion is particularly inter- 
ested in title IV of the measure, containing 
amendments to title III of the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944. The amend- 
ments, as included in S.2246 when intro- 
duced in the Senate, provide for: 

1. An expanded secondary marke; for GI 
first-mortgage loans; 

2. Increased guaranty maximums for GI 
first-mortgage loans; 

3. Stand-by direct loans, under certain 
conditions; and 

4. Elimination of Section 505a of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

These amendments were drafted in the 
interest of the veteran who needs a home, 
to counterbalance the more liberal con- 
sumer-credit aids given nonveterans under 
existing laws and those additional aids pro- 
posed in title I of S. 2246. 

The most controversial and significant of 
the amendments is the one providing for a 
stand-by direct loan to be made to veterans 
who are qualified but are unable to obtain 
such loans from a private lender. The direct 
loan would bear 4 percent interest. As con- 
ceived by the sponsors of the legislation and 
as supported by the American Legion, this 
provision would be utilized only when appli- 
cants who are good credit risks are refused 
a GI loan by private sources. Its purpose is 
to make certain that the success of the en- 
tire GI loan program shall not be nullified 
by the resistance of a minority of lenders 
motivated by a desire for unreasonable profit 
or other factors not in the veterans’ or pub- 
lic interest. Unless such a proviso is intro- 
duced into the home-financing market there 
is a very real chance that only a compara- 
tively small number of veterans will enjoy 
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the advantages of a loan-guaranty service 
which Congress clearly intended for all. 

Through enactment of title III of the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act, veterans 
were invited to make use of home financing 
terms embodying definite advantages with re- 
gard to origination charges, carrying costs, 
and. low equity requirements. In adminis- 
tration, this title has done more to solve the 
housing problems of World War II veterans 
than has any other legislation developed on 
this subject. 

Perhaps the most beneficial single factor 
has been the 4 percent interest rate, allowing 
the veteran home-buyer to keep his monthly 
payments within his ability to pay. 

Present yield rates on alternate invest- 
ments provide greater reason for retaining 
this low interest charge than at any time 
since enactment of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT R. Poston, 
Associate Director, 
National Legislative Commission. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, I report favorably without amend- 
ment Senate Resolution 148, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I ask the Senator 
whether the resolution provides for an 
additional amount of $10,000 over and 
above the amount the committee has 
previously spent for the same purposes? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The committee has 
held extensive hearings, and the addi- 
tional amount is needed. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 148), submitted by Mr. CON- 
NALLY on August 2, 1949, was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations hereby is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, dur- 
ing the Eighty-first Congress, $10,000 in addi- 
tion to the amount, and for the same pur- 
poses, specified in section 134 (a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act approved 
August 2, 1946. 

REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1949— 

INDIVIDUAL VIEWS—(PT. 3 OF REPT. 

NO. 851) 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine, as a member of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, submitted her 
individual views on the resolution (S. 
Res. 147) disapproving Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1949, which were ordered 
to be printed. 

HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 

ARMED SERVICES—ADDITIONAL EX- 

PENDITURES 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration I report favorably without 
amendment Senate Resolution 149, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? - 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the resolution 
provides for an additional amount for 
a regular standing committee, in addi- 
tion to the amount and for the same 
purposes as previously provided. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 149), submitted by Mr. 
Typincs on August 3, 1949, was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Armed 
Services hereby is authorized to expend from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, during 
the Eighty-first Congress, $10,000 in addi- 
tion to the amount, and for the same pur- 
poses, specified in section 134 (a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act approved Au- 
gust 2, 1946. 

PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 

SENATE REPORT NO. 88, JOINT COM- 

MITTEE ON THE ECONOMIC REPORT 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration I report favorably without 
amendment, Senate Resolution 150, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object; that resolution 
also includes an amount for the printing 
of minority views, if the minority chooses 
to have them printed? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The majority and mi- 
nority views will be printed together. 
The cost is less than $600. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 150), submitted by Mr. 
O'Mahoney on August 4, 1949, was con- 
sidered and egreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed 2,000 addi- 
tional copies of Senate Report No. 88, the 
report of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report on the January 1949 Economic 
Report of the President, for the use of said 
joint committee. 

INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES 

BY COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
he Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration I report favorably, without 
amendment, Senate Resolution 123, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 

ection to the present consideration of 

e resolution? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object; I ask, is this 
® regular committee appropriation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
t^e resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 123) submitted by Mr. 
CHAVEZ on June 6, 1949, was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That in holding hearings, report- 
ing such hearings, and making investigations 
as authorized by section 134 of the Legisla- 
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tive Reorganization Act of 1946, the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
during the Eighty-first Congress to make 
such expenditures, and to employ upon a 
temporary basis such investigators, and such 
technical, clerical, and other assistants, as it 
deems advisable. 

Sec.2. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not ex- 
ceed $50,000, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR OFFICIAL TRAVEL 
BY PRIVATELY OWNED AUTOMOBILES 
BY CERTAIN OFFICERS AND EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE COURTS—RETURN OF 
BILL BY HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. LUCAS submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 153), which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives be, and it is hereby, requested to re- 
turn to the Senate the bill (S. 51) to amend 
title 28, United States Code, section 962, so 
as to authorize reimbursement for official 
travel by privately owned automobiles by 
officers and employees of the courts of the 
United States and of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts at a rate 
not exceeding 7 cents per mile. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 2420. A bill for the relief of Shaoul 
Minsahi Shami, Emily Shami, Joseph Clem- 
ent Shami, and Charles Henry Shami; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 2421. A bill to authorize the erection 
of a monument to the Le Moyne brothers in 
Biloxi, Miss.; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S. 2422. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
Travel Expense Act of 1949 with respect to 
officers and employees becoming incapaci- 
tated while in travel status; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 2423. A bill to amend section 7 of the 
act of February 27, 1925 (43 Stat. 1008), re- 
lating to the Osage Indians of Oklahoma; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRD: = 

S. 2424. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims of the United States 
to hear, examine, adjudicate, and render 
judgment on the claim of the legal repre- 
sentatives of the estate of Robert Lee Wright; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON THE CALENDAR 


The bill (H. R. 5856) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title, and ordered to be 
placed on the calendar, 
REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 AND THE 

AMA—ARTICLE BY AGNES E. MEYER 

[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “Reorganization Plan No. 1 and the 
Stand of the AMA,” written by Agnes E, 
Meyer, and published in the Washington 
Post of August 11, 1949.] 

AMERICAN POLICY IN CHINA—ARTICLE 
BY RAY RICHARDS 

[Mr. FERGUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
written by Ray Richards, of the Hearst news- 
papers, Washington bureau, under date of 
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August 10, 1949, dealing with the American 
mediation between the Communists and Na- 
tionalists in China, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


BRITAIN’S FINANCIAL PREDICAMENT— 
ARTICLE BY GEORGE ROTHWELL 
BROWN 


[Mr. WILLIAMS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an article on 
Britain's financial predicament, written by 
George Rothwell Brown, and published in 
the Washington Times-Herald of August 11, 
1949, which appears in the Appendix.] 


MARSHALL-PLAN ASSISTANCE TO GREAT 
BRITAIN—EDITORIAL FROM THE HOUS- 
TON POST 


[Mr. KEM asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Saving the Opposition,” from the 
Houston Post of August 9, 1949, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


FORMER PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER'S 
ADDRESS AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
only living former President of the 
United States, the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover, last night, on the occasion of his 
seventy-fifth birthday anniversary, de- 
livered an address before a huge throng 
that had assembled to honor him at 
Stanford University. 4 

This great statesman, speaking from a 
wealth of experience that has come to 
few men, uttered counsel and encourage- 
ment to his beloved fellow countrymen. 
He spoke as an American to Americans, 
with no tinge of partisanship—only in 
the interest of maintaining the principle 
of our Republic against the onslaughts 
of socialism. 

Although his ađdress was delivered 
over the major radio networks and was 
carried by the press generally, I believe 
all Senators join me in the desire that the 
former President’s address be placed in 
the record of official proceedings of the 
Congress. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address be inserted in the body 
of the Record at this point in my re- 
marks, there to remain in the archives 
of our Government. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

My first duty is to acknowledge your gen- 
erous reception and these most generous 
gifts to the library. 

It is now 34 years since th’s library on 
war, revolution, and peace was founded. 
Over these years friends of the library have 
contributed over $3,450,000 toward its sup- 
port. And of priceless value have been the 
millions of documents and materials fur- 
nished freely by hundreds of individuals and 
three-score governments. 

The institution is not a dead storage. It 
is a living thing which over the years will 
correct a vast amount of error in the his- 
tory of these troubled times. It will also 
teach the stern lessons of how nations may 
avoid war and revolution. 

Not being a Government institution, it 
has never received a dime from Government 
sources, and its scholars, therefore, can be as 
free as the Sierra winds in its use and in the 
expression of objective truth. 

In the somber situation of the world I 
would be derelict if today I discussed the 
lighter side of life, instead of the serious 
issues which weigh on my heart. 

Some of you will know that during the last 
2 years I have added somewhat to my previ- 
ous knowledge of the currents of government 
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in this Republic. Beyond the immediate 
problems of efficient organization of the 
Federal departments there arise from these 
investigations some grave questions as to our 
whole future as a Nation. 


CALLS NEXT GENERATION REAL TEST 


Now, as never before, we need thinking on 
some of these questions. If America is to be 
run by the people, it is the people who must 
think. And we do not need to put on sack- 
cloth and ashes to think. Nor should our 
minds work like a sundial which records only 
sunshine. Our thinking must square against 
some lessons of history, some principles of 
government and morals, if we would preserve 
the rights and dignity of men to which this 
nation is dedicated. 

The real test of our thinking is not so much 
the next election as it is the next generation. 

I am not going to offer you solutions to our 
national ills. But I shall list some items for 
thought. Perhaps in Japanese-English a 
subhead would be “Bring feet from clouds 
into swamp where we now are.” 

We must wish to maintain a dynamic pro- 
gressive people. No nation can remain static 
and survive. But dynamic progress is not 
made with dynamite. And that dynamite 
today is the geometrical increase of spending 
by our governments—Federal, State, and 
local. 

Perhaps I can visualize what this growth 
has been. Twenty years ago all varieties of 
government, omitting Federal debt service, 
cost the average family less than $200 an- 
nually. Today, also omitting debt service, it 
costs an average family about $1,300 an- 
nually. 

This is bad enough. But beyond this is 
the alarming fact that at this moment ex- 
ecutives and legislatures are seriously pro- 
posing projects which, if enacted, would add 
one-third more annually to our spending. 
Add to these the debt service and the average 
family may be paying $1,900 yearly taxes. 
They may get a little back if they live to over 
65 years of age. 

RISE IN GOVERNMENT WORKERS 


No doubt life was simpler about 147 years 
ago, when our Government got well under 
way. At that time there was less than one 
government employee, Federal, State, and 
local, including the paid military, to each 120 
of the population. Twenty years ago there 
was 1 government employee to about 40 
of the population. Today there is 1 govern- 
ment employee to about every 22 of the pop- 
ulation. Worse than this, there is today 1 
government employee to about 8 of the work- 
ing population. 

Twenty years ago persons directly or indi- 
rectly receiving regular moneys from the 
Government—that is, officials, soldiers, sail- 
ors, pensioners, subsidized persons, and em- 
ployees of contractors working exclusively 
for the Government—represented about 1 
person in every 40 of the population. 

Today about one person out of every seven 
in the population is a regular recipient of 
Government moneys. If those of age are all 
married, they comprise about one-half the 
voters of the last Presidential election. 

Think it over. 

In the long run it is the average working 
citizen who pays by hidden and other taxes. 
I have made up a little table showing the 
number of days which this kind of citizen 
must work on average to pay the taxes. 


DAY'S WORK 
Obligations from former wars 11 
Defense and cold war- --- 24 
Other Federal expenditures --- 12 
State and local expenditures . 
Total thus fa. 61 


But beyond this, the seriously proposed 
further spending now in process will take 
another 20 days’ work from Mr. and Mrs. 
Average W. Citizen. 
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Taking out holidays, Sundays and average 
vacations, there are about 235 working days 
in the year. Therefore, this total of 81 days’ 
work a year for taxes is about 1 week out of 
every month. 

You might want to work for your family 
instead of paying for a giant bureaucracy. 

Think it over. 


IT ALL COMES OUT OF SAVINGS 


To examine what we are doing, we. must 
get away from such sunshine figures as the 
gross national income. We must reduce our 
problem to the possible savings of the people 
after a desirable standard of living. If we 
adopt the Federal Government’s estimate of 
such a desirable standard, then the actual, 
and the seriously proposed, national and local 
government spending will absorb between 75 
to 85 percent of all the savings of the people. 
In practice it does not work evenly. The few 
will have some savings, but the many must 
reduce their standard of living to pay the 
tax collector. 

And it is out of savings that the people 
must provide their individual and family se- 
curity. From savings they must buy their 
homes, their farms, and their insurance. It 
is from their savings finding their way into 
investment that we sustain and stimulate 
progress in our productive system. 

One end result of the actual and proposed 
spendings and taxes to meet them is that the 
Government becomes the major source of 
credit and capital to the economic system. 
At best the small-business man is starved in 
the capital he can find. Venture capital to 
develop new ideas tends to become confined 
to the large corporations and they grow 
bigger. Governments do not develop gadgets 
of improved living. 

Another end result is to expose all our in- 
dependent colleges and other privately sup- 
ported institutions to the risk of becoming 
dependent upon the state. Then, through 
politics we will undermine their independ- 
ence which gives stimulus to Government- 
supported institutions. 

No nation grows stronger by subtraction. 

Think it over. 

WHERE WILL THE MONEY COME FROM? 


It is proposed that we can avoid these dis- 
asters by more Government borrowing. That 
is a device to load our extravagance and 
waste on to the next generation. But in- 
creasing Government debts can carry im- 
mediate punishment for that is the road to 
inflation. There is far more courage in re- 
ducing our debts than in increasing them, 
And that is a duty to our children. 

And there is no room for this spending 
and taxes except to cut the standard of living 
of most of our people. It is easy to say 
increase corporation taxes. That is an illu- 
sion. The bulk of corporation taxes, is 
passed on to the consumer—that is to every 
family. It is easy to say increase taxes on 
the higher personal-income brackets. But 
if all income over $8,000 a year were con- 
fiscated, it would cover less than 10 percent 
of these actual and proposed spendings. 

The main road is to reduce spending and 
waste and defer some desirable things for a 
while. 

There are many absolute necessities and 
there are many less urgent, meritorious and 
desirable things that every individual fam- 
ily in the Nation would like to have but 
cannot afford. To spend for them or bor- 
row money for them would endanger the 
family home and the family life. So it is 
with the national family. 

So long as we must support the necessary 
national defense and cold war at a cost of 
24 days’ work per year to Mr. Average W. 
Citizen, there are many comforting things 
that should be deferred if we do not wish 
to go down this road to ruin of our national 
family life. 

Think it over. 
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Along this road of spending, the Govern- 
ment either takes over, which is socialism, 
or dictates institutional and economic life 
which is fascism. 

The American mind is troubled by the 
growth of collectivism throughout the world. 


SAYS REDS CAN'T DESTROY REPUBLIC 


We have a few Lundred thousand Commu- 
nists and their fellow travelers in this coun- 
try. They cannot destroy the Republic. 
They are a nuisance and require attention. 
We also have the doctrinaire Socialists who 
peacefully dream of their utopia, 

But there is a considerable group of fuzzy- 
minded people who are engineering a com- 
promise with all these European infections. 
They fail to realize that our American system 
has grown away from the systems of Europe 
for 250 years. They have the foolish notion 
that a collectivist economy can at the same 
time preserve personal liberty and constitu- 
tional government. 

The steady lowering of the standard of liv- 
ing by this compromised collectivist sys- 
tem under the title “austerity” in England 
should be a sufficient spectacle. It aims at a 
fuller life but it ends in a ration. 

Most Americans do not believe in these 
compromises with collectivism. But they do 
not realize that through governmental 
spending and taxes our Nation is blissfully 
driving down the back road to it at top speed. 

In the end, these solutions of national 
problems by spending are always the same— 
power, more power, more centralization in 
the hands of the state. 

We have not had a great socialization of 
property, but we are on the last mile to col- 
lectivism through governmental collection 
and spending of the savings of the people. 

Think it over. 

A device of these advocates of gigantic 
spending is the manipulation of words, 
phrases, and slogans to convey new meanings 
different from those we have long under- 
stood. These malign distortions drug think- 
ing. They drown it in emotion. We see 
Government borrowing and spending trans- 
ferred into the soft phrase “deficit spending.” 
The slogan of a “welfare state” has emerged 
as a disguise for the totalitarian state by the 
route of spending. Thomas Jefferson would 
not recognize this distortion of his simple 
word “welfare” in the Constitution. Jeffer- 
son’s idea of the maning of welfare lies in 
his statement “to preserve our independence 
We must make a choice between 
economy and liberty or profusion and servi- 
tude. * * * If we can prevent Govern- 
ment from wresting the labors of the people 
under the pretense of caring for them we 
shall be happy.” 

Another of these distortions is by those 
who support such a state and call themselves 
“liberals.” John Morley would not recognize 
them. 

Out of these slogans and phrases and new 
meanings of words come vague promises and 
misty mirages, such as “security from the 
cradle to the grave,” which frustrate those 
basic human impulses to production which 
make a dynamic nation. 

Think it over. 

It is customary to blame the administra- 
tions or the legislatures for this gigantic in- 
crease in spending, these levies on the Na- 
tion’s workdays, and this ride to a dead end 
of our unique and successful American sys- 
tem. A large cause of this growing con- 
fiscation of the work of the people by our 
various governments is the multitude of 
great pressure groups among our citizens. 
Also, the State and municipal governments 
pressurize the Federal Government. And 
within the Federal Government are pressure 
groups building their own empires. 

Aggression of groups and agencies against 
the people as a whole is not a process of free 
men, Special privilege either to business or 
groups is not liberty. 
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WHY PRESSURE GROUPS SUCCEED 


Many of these groups maintain paid lob- 
bies in Washington or in the State capi- 
tals to press their claims upon the admin- 
istrations or the legislatures. 

Our representatives must run for election. 
They can be defeated by these pressure 
groups. Our officials are forced to think in 
terms of pressure groups, not in terms of 
needs of the whole people. 

Perhaps some of my listeners object to 
sornebody else’s pressure group. Perhaps you 
support one of your own. Perhaps some of 
you do not protest that your leaders are not 
acting with your authority. 

Think it over. 

And finally, may I say that thinking and 
debate on these questions must not be limit- 
ed to legislative halls. We should debate 
them in every school. We should resort to 
the old cracker-barrel debate in every corner 
grocery. There phrases and slogans can be 
dissolved in common sense and integrity. 

A splendid storehouse of integrity and 
freedom has been bequeathed to us by our 
forefathers. In this day of confusion of 
peril to liberty, our high duty is to see that 
this storehouse is not robbed of its contents. 

We dare not see the birthright of poster- 
ity to individual independence, initiative, 
and freedom of choice bartered for a mess 
of a collectivist system. 

My word to you, my fellow citizens, on this 
seventy-fifth birthday is this: The founding 
fathers dedicated the structure of our Gov- 
ernment “to secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.” We of this 
generation inherited this precious blessing. 
Yet as spendthrifts we are on our way to 
rob posterity of its inheritance. 

The American people have solved many 
great crises in national life. The qualities 
of self-restraint, of integrity, of conscience 
and courage still live in our people. It is not 
too late to summon these qualities. 


MISREPRESENTATION OF IMPLICATIONS 
OF VOTES CAST IN THE SENATE 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Recorp at this point a letter which 
I have written to the Detroit Labor News, 
Pointing out the inaccuracies and mis- 
representations in an article appearing 
pen neg Detroit Labor News, issue of May 6, 

This is another example of the way in 
which the votes of those of us in Con- 
gress are sometimes inaccurately report- 
ed and even misrepresented. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., August 9, 1949. 
FRANK X. MARTEL, 
Editorial Director, Detroit Labor News, 
Detroit, Mich. 

DEAR MR. MARTEL: The May 6, 1949, edition 
of the Detroit Labor News has been called to 
my attention in which the paper has recorded 
me as having voted against TVA expansion, 
against national defense, and against the 
American people; with being subject to the 
command of the Power Trust lobby; with 
having said, “To hell with our States and 
constituents, our first loyalty is to the Power 
Trust”; and with having said “To hell with 
New England, our first loyalty is to the Power 


As your standard for these representations 
you have taken the voting in the Senate on 
April 13, 1949, and specifically (1) the Bridges 
amendment to eliminate funds for the New 
Johnsonville steam plant in the TVA system, 
and (2) the Ferguson amendment authoriz- 
ing taxpayers and consumers to test the con- 
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stitutionality of the construction of any 
steam plant by TVA. 

I invite your attention to page 4482 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. You will see that on 
that page I am recorded as having voted 
against the Bridges amendment and for the 
New Johnsonville plant expansion of TVA. In 
view of this I think your statements are gross 
misrepresentations. To the contrary I voted 
for TVA expansion. So did the following 
Senators whom you have done an equal in- 
justice to: BREWSTER, BUTLER, CAIN, CORDON, 
DONNELL, GILLETTE, KNOWLAND, THYE, WAT- 
KINS, and WHERRY. 

It is also equally interesting that you 
should list under your chosen category of 
“For the TVA expansion and for national de- 
fense and for the American defense and for 
the American people,” the following Senators 
who are recorded on page 4482 as voting for 
the Bridges amendment and against the 
New Johnsonville plant expansion of TVA: 
FREAR, KILGORE, MYERS, and NEELY. 

The only explanation of your discrimina- 
tory reporting against myself and Senators 
BREWSTER, BUTLER, CAIN, CORDON, DONNELL, 
GILLETTE, KNOWLAND, THYE, WATKINS, and 
Waerry, and your discrimination for Sena- 
tors FREAR, KILGORE, MYERS, and NEELY, is 
that you chose to take the roll call on the 
Ferguson amendment, which was on the 
question of constitutionality challenge right 
and not on expansion, instead of the Bridges 
amendment, which was solely on the question 
of TVA expansion and the New Johnsonville 

lant. 

Tam 42 Ea asto WAY! gon eho the 
Ferguson amendment as the standard on 
the question of TVA expansion instead of 
the Bridges amendment, and why you failed 
to list the roll call on the Bridges amend- 
ment. I voted 50-percent right by your 
own chosen standards. Yet you accuse me 
of being a puppet of the Power Trust. 
Others who voted directly against TVA ex- 
pansion you praise as having voted for the 
American people. 

I cannot believe that you are actually 
serious in the profane language which you 
have ascribed to me in the article in your 
paper. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
United States Senator. 


AMENDMENT TO INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE TO TAX COOPERATIVES—STATE- 
MENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record for the information of Senators 
a brief statement of mine concerning 
certain correspondence I have had in the 
last 4 days from constituents in Illinois 
on the subject of the amendment to the 
Internal Revenue Code, to tax coopera- 
tives, introduced last Wednesday by the 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


Immediately following the submission by 
the senior Senator from Delaware of his 
amendment to H. R. 3905 last Wednesday to 
tax certain cooperatives and cooperative 
funds now exempt, I received a goodly num- 
ber of telegrams from Illinois in support of 
taxing these cooperatives, 

A quick glance at these messages revealed 
that almost all of them followed, in identical 
phraseology, one or another of six patterns. 
These were as follows: 

1. Urge your support of excise-tax reduc- 
tion, replacing revenue loss by taxing the un- 
taxed: 44 telegrams. 
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2. Stimulate business by reducing excise 
taxes and taxing my untaxed business com- 
petitors: 11 telegrams. 

3. It's just good business, good sense, and 
good politics to cut excise taxes and replace 
revenue by taxing business tax-exempts. 
Urge you support this now: 17 telegrams. 

4. Taxing the untaxed will help small busi- 
ness; so will excise-tax reduction. Urge you 
do both now: 38 telegrams, 

5. I need a break. Tax my exempt com- 
petitors and use the added income to cut ex- 
cise taxes: 14 telegrams. 

6. We have waited long enough. For the 
good of the country reduce excise taxes and 
tax the untaxed now: 21 telegrams. 

7. Miscellaneous combinations of above 
forms: 15 telegrams. 

While there was nothing unusual or im- 
proper about this, I was curious to learn the 
common source, if any, of the inspiration for 
these appeals. 

My inquiries have disclosed that the timely 
suggestion of the forms of these messages was 
made in a letter of July 29, 1949 from the 
National Tax Equality Association, of Chi- 
cago, as follows: 

NATIONAL Tax EQUALITY ASSOCIATION, 

Chicago, Il., July 29, 1949. 

To All Members and Friends: 

It is almost certain that the United States 
Senate will vote on the question of taxing 
the untaxed in the next 10 days. 

The vote will likely be taken in connection 
with excise tax reduction. 

It is absolutely essential that Members 
of the Senate know how businessmen 
throughout the country feel about this sub- 
ject. Therefore, will you please wire your 
two Senators today without fail. Western 
Union will handle the telegrams on the en- 
closed sheet without your going to the West- 
ern Union office. They have the names and 
addresses of your Senators. They will charge 
it to your telephone bill. Select the text you 
prefer and read it to the Western Union 
operator. 

In addition to your wires, please call at 
least five of your friends, business or other- 
wise, and ask them to do the same thing, 
suggesting appropriate messages to them, 

Call Western Union. Do it immediately. 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. LESTER, 
President. 


Hon 


United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please phone your choice of the messages 
listed below, or your own wording, to both of 
your United States Senators—now. Western 
Union will furnish their names and ad- 
dresses Call Western Union right now and 
tell them to charge it to your phone. 

1. Urge your support of excise tax reduc- 
tion, replacing revenue loss by taxing the 
untaxed, 

2. Stimulate business by reducing excise 
taxes and taxing my untaxed business com- 
petitors. 

3. It's Just good business, good sense, and 
good politics to cut excise taxes and replace 
revenue by taxing business tax-exempts. 
Urge you support this now. 

4. Taxing the untaxed will help small 
business—so will excise tax reduction.. Urge 
you do both now. 


5. I need a break. Tax my exempt com- 
petitors and use the added income to cut 
excise taxes. 

6. We have waited long enough. For the 
good of the country reduce excise taxes and 
tax the untaxed now. 


We have here a model of effective and 
timely, although somewhat synthetic, pres- 
sure. Whether it is regarded as in the inter- 
ests of the small-business men whom NTEA 
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claims to represent, or the big enterprises 
which have recently been disclosed as among 
its larger contributors, the farmer and con- 
sumer cooperatives have new evidence that 
they are facing strong and ingenious opposi- 
tion, 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHCRITY—COM- 
MENTS ON HOOVER COMMISSION REC- 
OMMENDATIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the RECORD, at this point as a part of 
my remarks a statement prepared by me, 
including comments from the Tennessee 
Valley Authority on the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission as they 
affect that agency. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN L. M’CLELLAN, 
CHAIRMAN SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 
TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Senator JoEN L. MCCLELLAN, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, released today a 
letter from Gordon R. Clapp, Chairman of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, commenting 
on the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission which affect ths TVA. 

Mr, Clapp pointed out that no ac minis- 
trative actions have been taken or are con- 
templated as a direct result of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, since 1.one appear to 
be called for.” The only specific recommen- 
dation which applied to the TVA was con- 
tained in the report on Federal Business En- 
terprises (recommendation No. 1 (e)) pro- 
viding that all Government corporations in- 
clude a charge for interest during construc- 
tion in determining construction costs. The 
TVA, however, maintains that it “pays inter- 
est on bonds outstanding and makes pay- 
ments to the Treasury under section 26 of 
the TVA Act, and under the repayment pro- 
visions of the Government Corporations Ap- 
propriation Act of 1948, out of net income 
derived from power operations such amounts 
as are necessary to authorize the Govern- 
ment’s investment in TVA power facilities,” 
and that this would not apply to TVA, con- 
cluding that “in view of this statutory di- 
rective that TVA, in effect, amortize the 
Government's investment in TVA power fa- 
cilities rather than pay interest thereon, 
the two recommendations referred to would 
not appear to be applicable.” 

With reference to the recommendations of 
the Commission contained in the «cross-the- 
board reports on general management, per- 
sonnel management, and budgeting and ac- 
counting, the TVA expresses general agree- 
ment with the basic recommendations, stat- 
ing that the present policies of the Authority 
are in conformity with most of them, and 
pointing out that the board of directors al- 
ready discharges full administrative author- 
ity recommended by the Commission, had 
adequate staff services, has adopted uniform 
nomenclature, and a performance type bud- 

et. 

k One specific recommendation with respect 
to personnel management was subject to 
comment by Mr. Clapp, who stated, “We be- 
lieve that stimulation of research and in- 
ventiveness, along with high professional 
standards in personnel administration, are 
not emphasized as much in the report as they 
should be, and are more likely to achieve the 
results which the Commission wants than 
do its specific recommendations.” 
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The full text of the letter from the chair- 
man of the board of TVA follows: 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
Knocville, Tenn., June 27, 1949. 
The Honorable JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of May 23, 1949, request- 
ing that we furnish your committee with a 
report relative to the application to TVA of 
the recommendations and textual discus- 
sions which were included in the reports of 
the Commission on Organization of the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government. 

As you know, the Commission recom- 
mended no changes in TVA’s organizational 
status, and from the second paragraph of 
your letter I assume in any case that your 
committee is interested primarily in the sub- 
jects of general management, personnel man- 
agement, administrative services, and budget- 
ing and accounting. 

The recommendations in the Commission’s 
report on general management emphasizes 
the necessity of strengthening executive re- 
sponsibility by making clear and adequate 
delegations of authority, holding account- 
able for results those to whom such author- 
ity has been delegated, and providing ade- 
quate staff services to the President and to 
agency heads. TVA is in full agreement with 
these basic recommendations, and the TVA 
Act of 1933 is in conformity with them. The 
act not only defines the board program for 
which TVA is responsible, but provides the 
TVA board of directors with adequate au- 
thority to discharge these responsibilities 
while at the same time holding the board 
fully accountable to Congress and the Pres- 
ident for results. 

We believe also that the TVA organization 
provides for adequate staff services. TVA 
maintains legal, personnel, finance, property 
and supply, and general management serv- 
ices through divisions reporting directly to 
the general manager. These staff organiza- 
tions also advise and assist offices and divi- 
sions which have operating functions and 
responsibilities. 

In this connection, we have noted the 
introduction of S. 942 and H. R. 2613, bills 
to establish principles and policies to gov- 
ern generally the management of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. Section 
202 of these bills would prescribe a uniform 
organizational nomenclature to be adopted 
by principal executive agencies so far as 
practicable. As you know, we have already 
adopted such nomenclature in part, but 
reached the conclusion, with which your 
committee concurred, that the remainder did 
not readily lend itself to the administration 
of the TVA organization. We assume this 
would represent adoption of the system so 
far as practicable in TVA’s case. 

Section 205 of S. 942 and H. R. 2613 would 
authorize appointment by the head of each 
principal executive agency of staff assistants 
in certain specified fields. We assume it is 
not the purpose of this section to prescribe 
any specific organization pattern involving 
a distribution of duties among staff assist- 
ants to be appointed under its provisions. 
In TVA’s case, for example, budgeting is 
handled separately, from the standpoint of 
staff responsibility, from accounting and dis- 
bursement, and in our opinion combination 
of these functions would be undesirable. 
For a time TVA did combine budgeting and 
accounting functions, but experience showed 
that the budgeting function was more effec- 
tive when directly associated with program 
planning within the office of the General 
Manager. 

The Commission’s recommendations with 
respect to personnel management contem- 
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plate changes in both personnel policies and 
procedures. Most of the changes recom- 
mended refiect principles which TVA has al- 
ready recognized and put into practice. We 
believe that stimulation of research and in- 
ventiveness, along with high professional 
standards in personnel administration, are 
not emphasized as much in the report as 
they should be, and are more likely to achieve 
the results which the Commission wants 
than do its specific recommendations. 

With respect to administrative services, the 
Commission’s recommendations in the field 
of property and supply are embodied in H. R. 
4754. This bill, as you know, contains a pro- 
vision which preserves TVA’s existing au- 
thority with respect to certain specified mat- 
ters as necessitated by the nature of its 
operations, but directs that TVA conform 
as far as possible to the general policies 
which the bill lays down. We believe these 
policies are wholly sound. 

The Commission’s recommendations per- 
taining to budgeting and accounting em- 
phasize the same management principles 
which TVA has consistently followed and 
which, in our opinion, are essential to agen- 
cy responsibility and accountability. For 
example, TVA, since its establishment in 
1933, has used the performance-type budget 
recommended by the Commission, along with 
a single system of cost accounts. 

The Commission's report on Federal busi- 
ness enterprises recommends, in the interest 
of uniformity, that all Government corpora- 
tions include a charge for interest during 
construction in determining construction 
costs (Recommendation No. 1-e); and that 
both incorporated and unincorporated Gov- 
ernment business enterprises report specifi- 
cally to Congress each year, among other 
matters, the extent to which earned income 
fails to cover interest on capital furnished 
by the Government. Both of these recom- 
mendations are apparently directed to situa- 
tions where the enterprise involved actually 
makes interest payments to the Treasury. 
TVA pays interest on bonds outstanding and, 
in addition, makes payments to the Treasury 
under section 26 of the TVA Act, and under 
the repayment provisions of the Government 
Corporations Appropriation Act, 1948. The 
latter statute requires that TVA pay into 
the Treasury over a 40-year period, out of 
net income derived from power operations, 
amounts necessary to amortize the Govern- 
ment’s investment in TVA power facilities. 
In view of this statutory directive that TVA, 
in effect, amortize the capital investment in 
its power facilities rather than pay interest 
thereon, the two recommendations referred 
to would not appear to be applicable. How- 
ever, TVA’s financial statements, which it 
transmits to Congress each year as part of 
its annual reports, indicate clearly both the 
capital investment in TVA's power program 
at the close of the last fiscal year, and the 
new power income for such year, thus making 
it possiblo by a single calculation to deter- 
mine the return on power investment for the 
year and the extent to which it would cover 
a charge for interest at any assumed rate. 

No administrative actions have been taken 
or are contemplated as a direct result of 
the Commission's recommendations, since 
none appear to be called for. Internal ad- 
justments not related to the Commission’s 
recommendations are of course constantly 
under way, as in the past, to adapt organi- 
zation to program and service requirements. 

Certain of our program interests may be 
indirectly affected by some of the recom- 
mendations relating to other Federal agen- 
cles, and we hope to have the opportunity 
to comment on these as specific legislative 
proposals are introduced to put them into 
effect. 
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If your committee wishes any additional 
information, we shall, of course, be glad to 
provide it. 

Sincerely yours, 
GORDON R. CLAPP, 
Chairman of the Board. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. BALDWIN asked and obtained 
leave to be absent from the Senate to- 
morrow. 

Mr. REED asked and obtained consent 
to be absent from the Senate until Fri- 
day of next week. 


DEFENSE LEGISLATION—REQUEST FOR 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, after 
having conferred with the leaders in the 
Senate; I should now like to make a very 
brief statement and then propound a 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Maryland be permitted to do this. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to call to 
the attention of the Members of the 
Senate that for some time there have 
been upon the calendar several bills 
which the Department of Defense placed 
in the highest priority for the defense 
of our country. These bills are rather 
far-reaching, to be frank about it, and 
Senators will want to have some discus- 
sion about them. But because they are 
important to the national defense it 
would, in my judgment, be a tragedy if 
they were not considered at this session 
of the Congress. Many of them are 
House bills on which long hearings were 
held, and when the measures were passed 
by the House similar hearings were held 
by the Senate committee, extending in 
some cases over a period of weeks. 

The bills in question are: The military 
pay bill, the military public works bill, 
the 70-group air force authorization bill, 
the wind tunnel bill, and perhaps the 
military justice bill. 

With respect to one of those bills, the 
public works bill, all the requests for pub- 
lic works of a military nature all over the 
United States, Alaska, and the Pacific 
islands have been carefully screened. 
Take the case of Alaska alone. Senators 
who have been there are familiar with the 
situation. We have equipment in Alaska 
which cost many million dollars. During 
the war this equipment was housed in 
temporary structures, photographs of 
which I shall be glad to exhibit to Mem- 
bers of the Senate when the bill comes up. 
If this equipment is allowed to remain in 
these dilapidated houses it will deterio- 
rate and will be useless in time. We must 
have some better type of housing in 
places like that to protect the equipment. 
I mention that only as one of a great 
many facets of this entire subject. 

I therefore ask that when the remain- 
ing appropriation bills shall have been 
finally acted upon in this body the bills 
which I have mentioned be taken up for 
discussion in the Senate. If the debate 
is confined to the bills, I do not believe 
that they will require a great deal of 
time. Senators will want to become fa- 
miliar with them. They are entitled to 
be familiar with them in taking their 
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position pro or con upon them. But if 
extraneous matters are woven in, the 
result will be postponement of considera- 
tion of these bills for a long time, and 
the postponement of other legislation in 
which Senators are interested. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that after 
the appropriation bills are disposed of 
these bills be made the unfinished busi- 
ness and that debate thereon be confined 
to the subject matter of the bills. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
reminds the Senator that in the form in 
which he presents the unanimous-con- 
sent request it would set aside perma- 
nently the unfinished business now be- 
fore the Senate, which is the minimum- 
wage bill. The Senator might ask, if 
that bill is not disposed of at that time, 
that it be temporarily laid aside again 
for the purposes indicated. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Chair, 
and I include his suggestion in my 
request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Maryland? . 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I certainly agree with 
the Senator from Maryland as to the im- 
portance of all the measures to which 
he requests unanimous consent for con- 
sideration after the disposition of the 
appropriation bills. I can assure him 
that before this session of Congress 
closes we will take up those measures. 
I should dislike very much to get into a 
discussion of five measures and take 
4 or 5 days on those bills, I presume I 
am warranted in assuming that a great 
length of time will be required for the 
discussion of them, judging the future 
from what has happened in the past few 
weeks. There is another matter which 
we should consider also, and that is the 
reciprocal trade-agreements program. 
We have postponed and postponed the 
consideration of the reciprocal trade- 
agreements program, which, in my judg- 
ment, is just as important as any other 
piece of legislation before us. Such an 
arrangement would have to be agreeable 
to the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GerorcE], chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, who has been more than kind 
and considerate in consenting to post- 
ponement of the reciprocal trade- 
agreements program for the considera- 
tion of other measures. I see that the 
Senator from Georgia is on his feet, and 
he will probably have something to say 
on the subject. 

If we could agree upon a limitation of 
time on the bills referred to, and if we 
could get at them some afternoon for 
5 or 6 hours, that would be one thing; 
but I dislike very much to agree to a 
unanimous consent request with respect 
to five bills when other measures of im- 
portance have been set aside from time 
to time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the observa- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois is a 
fair one. I believe that the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program has probably 
been pending for a longer period of time 
than these other bills. I should like 
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again to amend my unanimous-consent 
request in two particulars: First, that we 
take up these bills after the reciprocal 
trade-agreements bill has been disposed 
of. Second, I am willing to agree to any 
limitation on debate which may be 
reasonable, but in order to get some- 
thing tentative before the Senate, I ask 
unanimous consent that when these 
military bills come up, no Senator, in- 
cluding the authors of the bills, shall be 
permitted to speak for more than half 
an hour on any bill, or 15 minutes on 
any amendment which may be offered 
thereto. 

Mr. WHERRY and Mr. FLANDERS 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Vermont wish to ask a 
question? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to ask 
arg questions on this particular sub- 

ect. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
a question, and then I shall be glad to 
yield. 

I should like to understand what the 
unanimous-consent request is. As I 
understand, the request has been amend- 
ed to ask unanimous consent that after 
the appropriation bills have been dis- 
posed of certain military bills be taken 
up. If I recall correctly, there are four 
appropriation bills, the Interior bill, the 
armed services bill, and two deficiency 
bills. The second one is now before the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations. 
Does the Senator from Maryland mean 
all the appropriation bills? 

Mr, TYDINGS. I do. 

Mr. WHERRY. As I understand, the 
Senator from Maryland is asking that 
the military bills be considered after the 
reciprocal trade-agreements program 
has been disposed of. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And the present un- 
finished business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The present unfin- 
ished business, which is the minimum 
wage bill, would be temporarily laid 
aside. There is no time limit mentioned 
in the unanimous-consent request, is 
there? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should be glad to 
have one. 

Mr. WHERRY. That request can be 
made later. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I made the suggestion 
that the debate be confined to 30 minutes 
for each Senator on each bill, and not 
more than 15 minutes on any amend- 
ment. Further, I should like to see the 
debate confined to the subject matter of 
the bills. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me ask on? fur- 
ther question. I am in favor of setting 
these bills down for consideration. Per- 
haps later we can agree upon a time 
limit. 

One of the bills mentioned by the Sen- 
ator from Maryland is Calendar No. 411, 
Senate bill 1536, the so-called military 
pay bill. I feel that if that bill is brought 
up for debate, the majority leader should 
set down for consideration following the 
disposition of the military bills the civil- 
ian pay bills. I think there are three of 
them. If we bring up the military pay 
bill, it seems to me that we ought to bring 
the others up, whether we are for them or 
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against them. I wonder if it would be 
agreeable to the distinguished majority 
leader to give that suggestion considera- 
tion. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I cannot 
go that far at this time. It seems to me 
that we are getting ourselves into quite 
an extensive prosram under the unani- 
mous-consent request. I agree with the 
Senator from Nebraska that the pay 
bills ought to be considered at some time. 
The military pay bill, the civilian pay bill, 
and the classification bill are all impor- 
tant. If it is understood that we are to 
consider one after another, I wonder if 
there is not the possibility of an amend- 
ment being offered to the military pay 
bill by the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], who has said 
once or twice that he expected ‘to offer 
the executive pay bill as an amendment 
to the military pay bill. I know exactly 
how he feels about the executive pay bill. 
I am heartily in accord with his views 
in regard to the executive pay bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. If that suggestion 
were not included in the unanimous-con- 
sent request, would the distinguished ma- 
jority leader say that the civilian pay 
bills would be called up for considera- 
tion? 

Mr, LUCAS. There is no doubt that 
all the pay bill will be called up for con- 
sideration before Congress adjourns. 

Mr. WHERRY. I mcan, would they 
be made a special order, rather than 
called up by unanimous consent? 

Mr. LUCAS. I would rather not go 
into that question. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I wish to say that 
I am thoroughly in accord with the en- 
deavor to get these important military 
bills discussed concisely but thoroughly, 
and voted on and disposed of by this 
body. 

I may say to the Senator from Mary- 
land that I feel differently about the mil- 
itary pay bill than about any other bills, 
because I have seen the pressure built 
up behind that bill, and there has been 
evidence that it might go through the 
Senate with a whoop and a hurrah, al- 
though every argument for it is identical 
with those for the top pay bill for the 
administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment, which has languished in this body 
for 2 years. 

I do not wish to object to the inclusion 
of the military pay bill, if some arrange- 
ment can be made here and now which 
will surely take care of it; but I cer- 
tainly will wish to interpose objection 
to carrying this new bill through and 
leaving out of consideration the top ex- 
ecutive pay bill, which carries very much 

less in the way of appropriations, and 
while has the wholehearted support of 
the President of the United States, and 
has been worked on for two sessions of 
the Congress. 

I wish to cooperate, but I do not like 
to see this bill washed out in a flash 
flood. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I wish to 
assure the Senator from Vermont that 
the executive pay bill will be taken up 
in due course. Just when it will be 
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taken up, of course I cannot say now. 
But I agree with the Senator that it is 
important, and should have been taken 
up before this time. However, because 
of some of the work behind the scenes, 
where the classification bill was involved 
and the military pay bill was involved, 
there was an implied threat that if the 
executive pay bill was brought up for 
consideration, there would be determined 
opposition on it, because these other bills 
were not quite ready. So I have more 
or less yielded to the blandishments I 
have heard in the corridors about the 
executive pay bill. 

But the President of the United States 
is tremendously interested in the execu- 
tive pay bill; and practically every Mon- 
day when we go to the White House ke 
asks me, “When are you going to get 
action on the executive pay bill?” 

When I see assistants to congressional 
committees drawing $12,000 or $15,000 
for some little assignment they have on 
one or another of the committees, per- 
haps as an agent or lawyer, and then 
when I realize that men like Charlie 
Murphy, in the Legal Division, and men 
like Clark Clifford, and others are hav- 
ing a terrific struggle to live on the 
salaries they receive, it seems to me the 
Senate could do nothing less than pass 
the executive pay bill as soon as pos- 
sible. Of course I shall bring it up, as 
I said a moment ago, in a short time. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to say that 
I sense the great importance of the mili- 
tary bills to which the Senator from 
Maryland has referred; but I should like 
to ask whether it is proposed that these 
bills will displace the minimum-wage bill 
or whether it is proposed that we vote on 
the minimum-wage bill first, before we 
take up the other proposed legislation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Speaking for myself, 
if tho Senate is ready to act at any time 
on the minimum-wage bill, which is the 
unfinished business, it would be my dis- 
positior not to interfere with it. But the 
whole purpose of my request is to try to 
get time for these military bills, about 
which I am being interrogated every day 
by people who are interested in the na- 
tional defense, and particularly in refer- 
ence to one or two of the bills, which are 
of more than passing importance, and, 
in my opinion, are in the ultimate inter- 
est of economy, although they call for the 
expenditure of money. For instance, 
some deterioration is going on in the 
case of about $20,000,000 worth of equip- 
ment sitting out in the open in a certain 
area. There is no place to put it. That 
is merely one of a number of examples 
which might be cited. I do not think a 
week or two more or less will change that 
situation. 

The Senator from Maryland does not 
wish to hurt any proposed legislation 
that is pending or that is important. 
What he does want is to have afforded an 
opportunity for these important meas- 
ures to be discussed. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 
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Mr. FLANDERS. As I have said, I do 
not wish to be obstructive; on the con- 
trary, I wish to be constructive; but Iam 
wondering whether we can have some- 
thing a little bit more definite in the way 
of an understanding in regard to the po- 
sition of the top pay bill. I can conceive 
of two ways in which it can be handled. 
One is to give it at this same time a pre- 
ferred position. The other is to suggest 
that the military pay bill, which, in my 
judgment, is in a somewhat different 
category from the three others the Sena- 
tor from Maryland has mentioned, be 
withdrawn from the request, so that it 
and the top pay bill can be considered 
more or less on a parallel, more or less 
together. I suggest those as two possible 
arrangements to which I would interpose 
no objection. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Only yesterday Gen- 
eral Bradley, who has just returned from 
Germany, before leaving the hearing, 
called me aside and told me he hoped 
we would find time soon to act on this 
bill; that in going around Germany and 
other places where our troops are sta- 
tioned, he was convinced that it is an im- 
portant bill for morale purposes. I ex- 
plained to him the difficulty. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Ver- 
mont that if he will not press his sug- 
gestion—because he made it only as a 
suggestion—I will cooperate with him in 
every way I can to follow the considera- 
tion of this bill with his bill. Both the 
majority leader and the minority leader 
have assured me that a day will be pro- 
vided for the consideration of the bill. 

I should like this military program— 
which is more or less interwoven and has 
waited a long time, and deals with one 
particular phase of the Government’s ac- 
tivities—to be more or less considered in 
one piece, if possible. I think it would 
help us to think it out a little more 
clearly. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, it 
strikes me that the one-piece argument 
is not a well considered one. The mili- 
tary pay bill is one piece with the top 
pay bill. I do not see that it is one piece 
with the three other bills. It can properly 
be considered separately from them, I 
believe. 

So I must regretfully object if the mili- 
tary pay bill is included in the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his objection for a 
moment, please? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Very well; I do. 

Mr. WHERRY. Why would not it be 
feasible to comply with the request of 
the Senator from Maryland by setting all 
the military bills in one bracket, with the 
exception of the military pay bill, and 
then, secondly, take up all the pay bills, 
including the military pay bill, and com- 
ply with the complete unanimous-con- 
sent request that we debate these only 
and try to get time limits, when the time 
comes, and confine ourselves solely to 
these bills? 

Mr. TYDINGS. With some reluctance, 
of course, I would accede to that, be- 
cause all these bills are important. But 
naturally I respect the views of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, and naturally I 
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would modify my request so as to meet 
his views, rather than to have the whole 
proposal go down the drain. 

Mr, WHERRY. It suits me. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
wish to express appreciation for that 
statement, and to say that my position 
is taken with great reluctance. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I understand. 

Mr. President, I modify my request by 
excluding the military pay bill from it, 
but the leaders on both sides have as- 
sured me that I will have a day for the 
consideration of that bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Maryland? 

The Chair would suggest that nothing 
was said in the unanimous-consent re- 
quest, as proposed, about the order in 
which these bills will be taken up. Ob- 
viously not all of them can be taken up 
at once; there must be some order for 
their consideration. 

If the request is to be agreed to, it 
probably should include a statement of 
the order in which the bills will be 
taken up. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The order in which I 
announced them, Mr. President, I think 
should be the order, except, of course, 
the military pay bill, which was listed 
first, but which would be eliminated from 
the request. They would then be taken 
up in this order: The military public- 
works bill, the wind-tunnel bill, the 70- 
group air force authorization bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are they 
listed by numbers? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator give us the calendar 
numbers? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will identify them. 

Mr. LUCAS. May I inquire if all 
these measures are on the calendar? 
Mr. TYDINGS. They are all on the 
calendar, except the military public- 
works bill, which is completed, which 
passed the House, and will be reported 
by the Senate committee Monday, 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator would 
like to have it, I could state the order 
number for the wind-tunnel bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Very well. 

Mr. WHERRY. The order number for 
the wind-tunnel bill is 436, Senate bill 
1267. That is the only one I can give. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The military pay bill 
is on the calendar. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That bill has been 
withdrawn from the request. But they 
would come up in this order: Military 
public works, wind tunnel, 70-group air 
force authorization, and military justice. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I do not 
see how we can agree on a military pub- 
lic-works bill that is not even on the 
calendar, It seems to me that is going 
quite a way in the unanimous-consent 
request, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That bill has been 
completed for over a week, but because 
of the fact that the Armed Services 
Committee has been meeting with the 
Foreign Relations Committee, it has not 
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been possible for us to have a meeting 
so we could formally report it. The 
chairman did not feel at liberty to have 
it reported by having members sign it, 
although the committee had tentatively 
gone on record as favoring it. It will 
be on the Calendar Monday, and it 
seemed to me that, while I was making 
the request, it would be a good idea to 
dispose of all the bills at one time. That 
is the reason the Senator from Maryland 
included it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I cannot 
anticipate how long the debate is going 
to take upon the bills. Iam not familiar 
with the military public-works bill at all; 
I do not know how long a debate would 
be required. There ought to be included 
in the unanimous-consent request some 
sort of time limitation. I should like to 
have the unanimous-consent request re- 
peated, if I may. I am not sure I under- 
stand just where we are. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I shall 
try to repeat it. The Senator from 
Maryland asks unanimous consent that, 
at the conclusion of the consideration of 
the appropriation bills, the unfinished 
business on the calendar, and the recip- 
rocal trade bill, the Senate shall proceed 
to the consideration of the military pub- 
lic-works bill, the wind-tunnel bill, the 
70-group air force bill, and the military 
justice bill; that the debate be confined 
to the subject matter of these bills; that 
no amendments be offered which are not 
germane; and that the debate be limited 
to 30 minutes on each bill, with 15 min- 
utes on each amendment thereto, in the 
interest of saving time. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DONNELL. I am not at all in- 
formed as to these bills and I missed 
a considerable part of the discussion. 
There is one portion of the unanimous- 
consent agreement which attracted my 
attention. That is the portion of it to 
the effect that the debate shall be con- 
fined to the subject matter. I can read- 
ily appreciate the commendable thought 
of the Senator, but I am wondering who 
is going to pass on that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Chair. 

Mr. DONNELL. I am wondering 
whether that is going to give the Chair 
the power, or whether we have prece- 
dents in the Senate for such an agree- 
ment as that. If the Senator will in- 
dulge me for a moment, I am inclined to 
feel that that matter should be left to the 
judgment of the Members of the Senate, 
rather than leaving it to the Presiding 
Officer, with all due deference to the 
Presiding Officer. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I withdraw that part 
of my unanimous-consent request. It 
was made in the interest of saving time. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, we have 
before us about four appropriation bills, 
and if we take as much time on the In- 
terior Department «ppropriation bill and 
on the military appropriation bill, as we 
have taken on some of the other appro- 
priation bills, we shall be around here a 
couple of weeks on those bills alone. The 
minimum-wage bill, which is the un- 
finished business and which has been 
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temporarily laid aside, will take proba- 
bly 3 or 4 days. The reciprocal trade- 
agreements program will probably take 
2 weeks. So, the way it looks to me, we 
are now making a unanimous-consent 
agreement to do something which is to 
happen about 1 month from now. Cer- 
tainly it seems to me to be perhaps a 
little premature for such a unanimous- 
consent agreement, affecting these im- 
portant matters, as that requested by 
the Senator from Maryland. I am sure 
we are going to get all these measures up 
for consideration, but it is a little un- 
usual to have a unanimous-consent 
agreement of the kind proposed when 
these other important measures are in 
front of us. I do not like to object, but 
I merely call attention to what we are 
proposing to do by way of a unanimous- 
consent agreement. In the final analy- 
Sis it might be well to have it, because we 
would be getting a limitation on time 
with respect to these bills. But I call 
the Senate’s attention to what we are up 
against. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
the majority leader whether his present 
plans contemplate the ending of the pres- 
ent session at any date within the near 
future? I should like to say that, as the 
Senator from Illinois knows, many of the 
Members have engagements made some- 
time ago, connected with the discharge 
of their official duties, during the month 
of September, and many of us hope it 
will be possible for us to fill those en- 
gagements. If the Senator could give us 
some indication as to what he plans in 
that respect, I think it will be very help- 
ful to many of the Members. 

Mr. LUCAS. I certainly hope the Sen- 
ator from Missouri and other Senators 
will not have to forego any obligations 
they have undertaken for the month of 
September, but it is a little difficult for 
the Senator from Illinois to say just 
when the Congress will adjourn. I am 
satisfied the Senator from Missouri prob- 
ably has almost as good a notion about 
what legislation: on the calendar as 
has the Senator from Illinois, and of 
the importance of that legislation. The 
Senator can well understand from th2 
colloquy which has taken place this 
morning about these bills how impor- 
tant they are. The Senator from Mary- 
land is absolutely correct as to their im- 
portance. We feel that the reciprocal 
trade-agreements bill, the minimum- 
wage bill, and the appropriation bills 
are all important, as are also certain 
other bills. I wish I could name a defi- 
nite date to my good friend from Mis- 
souri, so he could make his plans accord- 
ingly, but I fear I cannot do so. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield further? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri? 

Mr. LUCAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether he feels the Members 
should be asked to enter into a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to a program 
or legislative schedule which may carry 
the session into the indefinite future, and 
whether it is not a fair and reasonable 
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request of the majority leader, in whose 
hands the matter rests, to ask him to 
indicate to the Senate about how long 
the present session will last, if Members 
accede to the unanimous-consent request 
now being considered? I certainly do 
not want to ask anything unreasonable, 
but it seems to me we are entitled to look 
ahead and make our plans with some 
reasonable degree of certainty. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Mis- 
souri is not making an unreasonable re- 
ques at all, and I wish I were in a posi- 
tion to accommodate the Senator by 
advising him as to the date final ad- 
journment might take place. But the 
Senator well knows that as a result of 
our current position and our leadership 
in the world; with all the problems that 
are involved, we are in a much different 
position today, perhaps, so far as legisla- 
tion is concerned, from any we have ever 
been in heretofore. There was a time 
when Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives came to the 
capital, organized, taking their time in 
doing it, passed a few appropriation bills, 
debated the tariff for 2 or 3 weeks, and 
went home. But that cannot be done 
any more, Mr. President. Those days 
are gone forever. There are a host of 
important problems before us, and the 
length of the debates upon certain meas- 
ures indicates the tremendous impor- 
tance of the problems involved in our 
economic, social, and political life. 

The Senator from Illinois would cer- 
tainly like to have Congress adjourn as 
quickly as would any other Senator. 
This is the first summer I have missed 
going to Wisconsin for a few weeks to 
enjoy the cool breezes there. I should 
like to be there now. But I have a duty 
to perform as majority leader and as a 
Member of the United States Senate, 
and, considering all the legislation which 
is or. the calendar, I cannot suggest any 
definite date. 

The remarks made by my distin- 
guished friend from Maryland regarding 
persons who are urging action with re- 
spect to particular measures suggest to 
me the thought that he should be the 
majority leader for a while and see how 
people urge action on their own par- 
ticular pet measures. There is not a day 
wher there is not a committee of con- 
stituents or individuals calling upon the 
Senator from Illinois urging him to have 
a particular measure considered. I am 
being somewhat criticized by groups here 
and there for not being able to have 
prompt action taken on certain meas- 
ures. I have received more letters re- 
garcing the oleomargarine bill, in which 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] is deeply interested, than about 
any other piece of legislation. The 
Scripps-Howard newspapers published 
some editorials regarding oleomargarine, 
which were very complimentary to the 
Senator from Illinois, but in conclusion 
they said, “It is up to Senator Lucas. He 
can bring that bill out if he wants to.“ 
Senators should see the number of oleo- 
margarine sponsors in this country urg- 
ing that that bill be acted on. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Has the Senator heard 
the reports and rumors that certain in- 
terests are offering prizes to those who 
can get the most people to write to Mem- 
bers of Congress with regard to the oleo- 
margarine bill? Ithink that might have 
something to do with the volume of mail 
we are receiving. 

Mr. LUCAS. It could be, assuming 
those reports are true. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ; 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to say that 
I have reconciled myself to what I think 
is the inevitable fact that Congress is 
going to be here at least until November 
1, because I do not think, in the absehce 
of some agreement to take up a fixed 
schedule of business, there is any pos- 
sible chance of getting away before that 
time. Therefore I wish to express the 
hope to the Senator from Illinois that 
possibly we can get a “gentlemen's under- 
standing.” I should like to suggest to the 
majority leader that he give very care- 
ful consideration to the advisability of 
setting aside a period of time around La- 
bor Day, say Labor Day week, wherein 
meetings of the Senate will be pretty 
much token meetings, because I surmise 
that on both sides of the aisle at least 
half of us will have some very important 
speaking engagements during that week 
in order to discuss what we think should 
be the policy of this country with respect 
to labor legislation. I do not think I 
need to say anything more as to the na- 
ture of those speeches, so far as the jun- 
ior Senator from Oregon is concerned, 
because I have not given up hope that 
within my party we shall come around to 
what I consider to be the type of legis- 
lation that should be the policy of my 
party. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam sure the Senator is 
correct in his last conclusion. 

Mr. MORSE. I am very serious when 
I say to the Senator from Illinois that I 
think we should take into account the 
matter of convenience of the Members 
of this body. I think great public good 
can be served by the discussions to be 
held on labor legislation during Labor 
Day week, and I wonder if we cannot 
work out a gentlemen’s understanding 
that those of us who absent ourselves 
from the Senate during that week shall 
not be confronted, on coming back, with 
the fact that the Senate has taken action 
on major legislation. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think something pos- 
sibly can be worked out, if we are in ses- 
sion at that time, as we probably shall be. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. “ 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I take it 
that the unanimous-consent request of 
the distinguished Senator from Maryland 
does not in any way modify the agree- 
ment heretofore reached regarding Re- 
organizations Plans Nos. 1 and 2 which 
are to be discussed next Tuesday and 


Wednesday. 

Mr. LUCAS. No. They are of the 
highest privilege. 

Mr. TAFT. Do I correctly understand, 
also, that at the time, say a month from 
now, the military assistance program is 
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ready for the Senate, that will also be 
set aside in favor of these other bills? 
If so, I should be much more favorable 
to the Senator's request and to similar 
requests made regarding other types of 
legislation which we are seeking to have 
passed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If that should hap- 
pen, the Senator from Maryland would 
himself ask that unanimous consent be 
granted to take up the arms implemen- 
tation plan. 

Mr. LUCAS. There may be a few dead- 
lines we shall have to meet in connection 
with certain legislation expiring. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, again 
referring to the unanimous- consent 
agreement sought by the Senator from 
Maryland, I was not aware, when I made 
mention a few moments ago of the ques- 
tion of germaneness to the discussion, 
of the fact that there was also included 
in the proposal a provision to the effect 
that each amendment to be offered 
should be germane to the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from 
Maryland put that in, as the Senator 
from Missouri can well guess, to allay 
the fears of certain Senators that mat- 
ters would be attached which they would 
want to talk about at considerable length, 
and the Senator from Maryland, to allay 
their fears, added that suggestion to his 
unanimous-consent proposal. 

Mr. DONNELL. I very respectfully 
suggest that, while I appreciate the point 
which has been mentioned by the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, it is quite unusual to 
attach conditions as to the type of 
amendments to be offered. While I know 
of no Senator who intends to propose or 
present any amendment not germane to 
the subject of these bills—I do not know 
about the bills or the intentions of Sen- 
ators—I respectfully suggest that that 
portion of the unanimous-consent re- 
quest be withdrawn. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me say to the 
Senator from Missouri, whose inquiry is 
thoroughly understood and with whose 
philosophy I am in accord, that there 
have been attempts in the past to take 
advantage, let us say, for want of a bet- 
ter expression, of the situation to offer 
an amendment. Neither the Senator 
from Maryland nor the Senator from 
Missouri wishes to put any Senator at a 
disadvantage, and my suggestion was 
rather as a protection of Senators than 
as a restraint of their liberty. 

Mr. DONNELL. As I understand, it 
is planned to limit the debate on each 
measure to 30 minutes on each side, and 
15 minutes on each amendment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. I do not think any 
great protraction of the debate could 
result if some Senator were to offer some 
nongermane amendments, if there were 
a limitation of 15 minutes on each of 
them. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But if there were an 
antisegregation amendment offered to 
some phase of the military bills the Sen- 
ator from Maryland would feel that there 
would be no chance of getting the bills 
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through, because the Senator who offered 
the amendment would evoke opposition. 
Therefore, if I asked Senators to go along 
on a limitation of time, naturally they 
would not want to forego their right to 
discuss something outside the general 
purview of the bill under consideration. 
Otherwise they would be giving hostages 
to fortune. 

Mr. DONNELL. As a matter of fact, 
each Member of the Senate could offer 
any amendment he wanted to offer and 
would have the right to debate it for the 
period prescribed. I do not see the ne- 
cessity for putting in that provision, and 
I would be constrained to object to the 
unanimous-consent agreement; that is, 
the portion of it which provides that an 
amendment must be germane to the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, I mere- 
ly wish to remind the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri that there were no 
unanimous-consent requests as to limi- 
tation of debate agreed to in the second 
session of the Eightieth Congress unless 
a similar provision was in the unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am sure the distin- 
guished minority leader, who was the 
majority leader in the Eightieth Con- 
gress, will substantiate the statement 
that each time a unanimous-consent re- 
quest was entered into for limitation of 
debate in the second session of the Eight- 
ieth Congress this proviso was in it, and 
it in nowise hampered the Senate in 
arriving at a termination of the bills. It 
expedited the business of the Senate very 
greatly. Theer is nothing new in the 
proviso. It has been in any number of 
unanimous-consent agreements. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I know the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland has re- 
stated over and over again his proposed 
unanimous-consent request, but now 
other Senators are asking questions who 
apparently were not in the Chamber 
when the Senator made his request. I 
wonder if it cannot be restated so that 
every Senator who is now on the floor 
may know what was in it, and if they 
have objections, they can be made. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Maryland if he can give 
the Senate any estimate as to the time 
which will be taken up with the proposed 
program, so that we may know ahead of 
time what we are agreeing to. 

Mr, TYDINGS. I would assume that 
if the unanimous-consent request is 
granted as stated, one day would prob- 
ably be sufficient to dispose of the bills, 
and certainly not more than 2 days. 
Of course, if there is not some limitation, 
any Member of the Senate can rise and 
talk about why Maryland should be 
north of its present location. But I am 
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assuming that if we enter into this 
agreement in good faith, as we will if 
we do enter into it, we can dispose of 
most of these bills in a day. What the 
Senate wants is an explanation of what 
is involved in the bills, and why they are 
important. I believe we are in position 
to give that information to the Senate 
concisely, and I believe that many of 
the questions which will arise in Sen- 
ators’ minds will quickly be answered, 
and we will arrive at a conclusion so that 
we can dispose of the bills. 

Mr. KEM. As I understand, there are 
four bills. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There are four bills. 

My. KEM. So there would be 4 days. 

Mr. TYSINGS. Oh, no. For in- 
stance, the wind-tunnel bill is one for 
which a very simple explanation will 
suffice. Practically all the elements can 
be described in half an hour, and Sen- 
ators would know immediately whether 
they wanted to vote for the bill or not. 

Let me give the Senator from Missouri 
one little thought about this bill, of 
which the Committee on Armed Services 
already is aware, but with which other 
Senators are not familiar. We have now 
developed planes, as have other coun- 
tries, which fly faster than sound. We 
do not have wind tunnels in which we 
can test the models of planes which soon 
will pass the speed of a thousand miles 
an hour. Therefore, if we send up these 
planes which fly faster than sound, we 
do so without knowing what their per- 
formance will be. So we need wind tun- 
nels, particularly the large supersonic 
wind tunnels, so that models of these 
planes, exact replicas in every sense of 
the word, can be put into them and sub- 
jected to all the wind currents, to see 
how they react. Through those experi- 
ments, costly and vital mistakes are 
eliminated. 

The Air Force has been after me con- 
tinually to get this bill through, so that 
they can save millions of dollars and 
hours of time, because the race is on, and 
we do not want to build the planes and 
take them up in the sky and have our 
crack test pilots killed flying them, when 
we might overcome the “bugs” in the 
wind tunnels. That is something that is 
perfectly plain. 

The bill has been on the calendar 2 
or 3 months, and every time it comes 
up there is objection to it. I think we 
may inadvertently, in the best faith, but 
by taking too constrained a view, send 
many men to their death through the 
delay in acting on this bill. Such a 
catastrophe, to say nothing of the finan- 
cial outlay involved in the construction 
of planes, may be avoided by the passage 
of the bill. 

It will take from 2 to 3 years to build 
one of these big wind tunnels. The 
international race in the supersonic field 
ison. We are delaying. That is why the 
Senator from Maryland is here today 
pleading for an opportunity for the con- 
sideration of these bills. He is cognizant 
of the fact that other Senators have bills 
in which they are interested, but these 
bills mean life and they mean money. 
We are living in an age that has baffled 
the imagination of all of us. Our oceans 
are no longer barriers. We have the 
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intercontinental bombing plane; we 
have guided missiles; we have atomic 
bombs. The race for survival is on; time 
is important; and the Senator from 
Maryland is pleading, and I believe 
soundly pleading, for a chance that his 
country, in the great Armageddon that 
could come, may come out on top, and 
survive, and not lose the race through 
dilatory tactics, however well-meant 
they may be. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Maryland yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I have not 
relinquished the floor. I am certain we 
could pass the wind-tunnel bill now 
after the eloquent speech to which we 
have just listened. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I believe we could. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to concur 
with the majority leader. This is the 
third time I have heard the wind-tunnel 
bill explained in the Senate, and the 
majority leader is absolutely correct, 
that now is the time to act upon the bill. 
We have had the explanation, we have a 
quorum, and we could expedite the busi- 
ness of the Senate by moving at this mo- 
ment to act upon this measure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to ask 
the Senator from Maryland if it is not a 
fact that the wind-tunnel bill, after ex- 
haustive hearings, was reported unani- 
mously by the subcommittee and re- 
ported unanimously by the full com- 
mittee. 

Mr. TYDINGS. To answer the Sena- 
tor briefly, he is correct; and one of the 
things that has baffled the Senator from 
Maryland is the delay, when the mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee, 
on both sides of the aisle, joined in re- 
porting the bill, and some of the out- 
standing Members of the Senate are on 
that committee. I shall mention those 
on the other side of the Senate. They 
are the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Gurney], who 
was the chairman of the committee in 
the Eightieth Congress, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senetor from 
California [Mr. KNowtanp], and the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BALD- 
win]. When they come here, having 
heard a great deal of testimony in se- 
cret, behind closed doors, with a unani- 
mous report, and with a report written 
up fully, and on the calendar, explaining 
the bili, the Senator from Maryland is 
at a loss to know why there is so much 
doubt about it, when every member of 
the committee, both Democratic and 
Republican, has enthusiastically sup- 
ported the bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, is there 
any Senator on the fioor who would ob- 
ject if I moved to temporarily lay aside 
the pending business and take up the 
wind-tunnel bill? 
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Mr. LANGER. Yes, I would object. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
not the Vice President please have the 
unanimous-consent request stated 
again? I believe some of the matters 
in connection with it have been cleared 


up. 

The VICE PRESIDEN’. As the Chair 
understands, the Senator from Mary- 
land is requesting uranimous consent 
that following the disposition of the 
pending motion, the unfinished business, 
the appropriation bills, and the recipro- 
cal trade-agreements bill, the four bills 
to which he has referred, in the order 
mentioned, be taken up for considera- 
tion; that debate be limited to 30 min- 
utes on the part of any Senator on the 
bill and 15 minutes on any amendment. 
The Chair thinks that is all. The Sena- 
tor withdrew the portion of the agree- 
ment with regard to germaneness of 
amendments. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am in complete 
sympathy with the unanimous-consent 
request which has been made, but in 
connection with what the Vice President 
has said, I should like to ask whether 
the effect of the proposed agreement 
would not be to arrange a schedule which 
would become unchangeable except by 
a later unanimous-consent agreement. 
My reason for asking the question is that 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency today is reporting a housing 
bill, to provide for the continuance and 
the extension, in some respects, of the 
present Federal Housing Act, and other 
features which have been asked for by 
the housing agency. I call attention to 
the fact that the FHA authority under 
title 1 and title 6 will expire on the last 
day of this month. It seems to me that 
if this agreement does set a fixed sched- 
ule of legislation, we may be caught in 
a jam in getting some measure consid- 
ered by the Senate which we may have 
to have considered before the time indi- 
cated. 

Mr. LUCAS. With respect to dead- 
lines we have to meet, it would be neces- 
sary to secure unanimous consent to lay 
everything aside to consider legislation 
that had a deadline, and which we 
thought was important enough to pass. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to ask the Senator from Mary- 
land because if the proposed agreement 
is entered into the Chair will have to 
try to apply it—whether it would pre- 
clude the possibility of any unanimous 
consent to take up temporarily any other 
bill pending the consideration of the 
measures to which he has referred, 
namely, the reciprocal trade-agreements 
bill, the minimum-wage bill, which is 
now the unfinished business, and other 
legislation which he supposes will be con- 
cluded before his program is taken up? 
Would the agreement make it impossi- 
ble to set aside temporarily any of the 
bills which come up ahead of the program 
suggested by the Senator from Maryland, 
so that other legislation might be passed? 

Mr. TYDINGS. There was no dispo- 
sition on the part of the Senator from 
Maryland to preclude any future unani- 
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mous-consent request to take up any im- 
portant measure. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not a fact 
that if through wrangling and unneces- 
sary discussion of minor matters we fail 
to act on the essential bills that we know 
should be passed and expect to pass, we 
may well be here until next November. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is possible. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it possible, that 
if through consideration and coopera- 
tion we agree to restrict our constitu- 
tional rights to unlimited debate on cer- 
tain measures we might be able to get out 
of here by Labor Day? 

Mr. LUCAS. Anything is possible, I 
will say to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. Is it not probable? 
Did not the distinguished majority leader 
as late as 2 or 3 weeks ago say that we 
would get away from here by Labor Day? 

Mr. LUCAS. I had hoped that we 
would get away by Labor Day, but as the 
session lingered longer I practically 
abandoned all hope of Congress adjourn- 
ing by that time. The debate which has 
taken place today is quite a good indica- 
tion that Congress cannot get away by 
Labor Day. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not a fact 
that there are Members of the Senate 
who have not abandoned hope of getting 
away from here by Labor Day; and is it 
not a further fact that the House has 
been insistent on such a program? 

Mr. LUCAS. I cannot tell the Senator 
about the House, and what it has pro- 
posed along that line. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The reports car- 
ried in the newspapers indicate that the 
House is not going to have any commit- 
tee meetings after this week; that it is 
going on a 3-day-a-week schedule, or a 
schedule of curtailed production of some 
kind, and that the House is looking to 
the Senate to finish its work on the essen- 
tial bills. I want to urge the distin- 
guished majority leader to do what he 
can to lead us to that objective. Ninety 
or more percent of the Members of the 
Senate think we can and should finish 
the business of the Senate by Labor Day. 

Mr. LUCAS. We can only go as fast 
as the opposition will permit, I will say 
to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iam not in oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. LUCAS. A moment ago I endeav- 
ored to secure a unanimous-consent 
agreement with respect to taking up the 
windfall measure. I misspoke, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I meant to say the wind-tunnel 
meesure; but it would have been a wind- 


fall had we obtained an agreement to 


take up that bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I think we are 
facing a very serious problem in the eyes 
of the Nation, as to whether we are go- 
ing to legislate in a constructive way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular 
order has been demanded. The regular 
order is: Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request? 
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Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois cannot yield. The regular 
order has been requested. 

Mr. DONNELL. Let me make a par- 
liamentary inquiry then, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. DONNELL. The Chair stated the 
unanimous-consent request somewhat 
differently than I understood the Sena- 
tor from Maryland to have intended it. 
It is my suggestion that the way the 
Chair stated the request it would appear 
that the Senator from Maryland had 
withdrawn the point with respect to 
germaneness. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I could 
not withdraw it, because I would then 
meet the objection of some 15 or 20 of 
my colleagues who think that point 
should be included in the unanimous- 
consent agreement, as it was in the 
Eightieth Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
evidently misstated the request. The 
Chair thought the Senator from Mary- 
land had withdrawn that portion of it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will again state the request. It is that 
following the disposition of the pending 
motion and the appropriation bills, of 
which there are apparently four, the 
minimum-wage bill and the reciprocal 
trade legislation, the four bills, in the 
order mentioned by the Senator from 
Maryland, be taken up for consideration. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just a mo- 
ment. Permit the Chair to conclude, - 
And that debate be limited to 30 minutes 
to each Senator on each of the bills, and 
15 minutes on each amendment; that no 
amendments shall be offered that are 
not germane to the respective bills. 

Is that the correct statement of the 
request? The Chair believes it is. 

The question is: Is there objection to 
the unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular 
order has been demanded, and after such 
demand has been made debate is not in 
order. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr.. LUCAS. Mr. President, I hope 
Senators will remain, because I am going 
to make another unanimous-consent re- 
quest in a moment. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran] to send Senate bill 1008 to 
conference was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that not later than 
the hour of 5 o’clock p. m. the Senate 
proceed to vote without further debate 
upon the motion of the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] to reconsider the 
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vote by which Senate bill 1008, the so- 
called basing-point bill, was sent to con- 
ference, and in the event such motion 
to reconsider is agreed to, then also 
without further debate upon the motion 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] to send the bill to conference, 
or upon any other motion having pre- 
cedence over such motion, which may 
be made in connection with the House 
amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish the Senator 
would not present the request at this 
time. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] wishes to speak, as does the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HIL]. 
Other Senators may wish to speak. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I do not want 
to object. I have already consulted the 
Senator from Oregon, and I am quite 
satisfied that it is agreeable to him to 
enter into this unanimous-consent 
agreement. I hope we can get a vote 
on this question, and that Senators will 
cooperate with the majority leader. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska. Can I get cooperation 
from my owr side? 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I will say to the 
majority leader that the suggestion is 
entirely satisfactory to members of the 
Judiciary Committee. We feel confident 
that the arrangement suggested will af- 
ford us ample time to have any discus- 
sions necessary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, as I under- 
stand the request, in the event the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Louisiana to 
reconsider is agreed to, then there can 
be no further debate on the motion to 
concur in the House amendments, or any 
other motion following the adoption of 
the motion to reconsider? 

Mr. LUCAS. If the motion to recon- 
sider is agreed to, as I understand, that 
leaves the subject wide open. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. There was some 
limitation in the request. 

Mr. LUCAS. There are two or three 
other things that can be done under the 
parliamentary situation, as I understand 
it, if the motion to reconsider is agreed 
to. The unanimous-consent request was 
to vote without further debate upon the 
motion of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran] to send the bill to conference, 
or upon any other motion having prece- 
dence over such motion which may be 
made in connection with the House 
amendments. 

As I understand from the Parliamen- 
tarian, there are two motions that can be 
made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There are 
three motions that can be made. Oneis 
to send the bill to conference; the second 
is to concur in the House amendments; 
and the third is to amend the House 
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amendments. Any one of the three mo- 
tions can be made. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does the Senator 
ask in this request that there be no de- 
bate on those motions? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. I am asking that 
a vote be had on the motion to recon- 
sider and all other possible motions not 
later than 5 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would interpret the agreement to pro- 
hibit further debate on other motions or 
proceedings after the motion to recon- 
sider is adopted. That is the way the 
Chair understands it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I must ob- 
ject. It is entirely possible that we shall 
be through debating this question by 5 
o’clock. I have no desire to hold up the 
program which the majority leader has 
in mind. I certainly hope that we can 
arrive at some agreement. Personally, I 
should be happy to postpone the matter 
to a day certain. Any day which might 
be suggested would be agreeable to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Ilinois? 

Mr. LONG. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran] to send Senate bill 1008 to 
conference was agreed to. 


LIMITATIONS ON NATIONAL POLICY 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I am 
aware of the length of time we consume 
in discussing various subjects, but I am 
exceedingly anxious to offer some ob- 
servations which will require not more 
than half an hour, with regard to ap- 
propriation bills, not at the time when 
the appropriation bills are before the 
Senate, but in advance of taking them up. 

For some time it has seemed to me 
that there are certain overriding consid- 
erations dealing with the problems of 
our Government which we should see as 
clearly as possible. If these overriding 
considerations exist and if we can see 
them clearly, I am sure that they will be 
major factors in determining the legisla- 
tion which we consider and pass on this 
floor. With these thoughts in mind, I 
was moved to reread one of the letters 
recently sent out by the Whaley-Eaton 
Service with which I am sure all Senators 
are familiar. The particular letter re- 
ferred to is No. 1609, dated July 2. Since 
there is a notation on the letter to the 
effect that “quotations from this letter 
are permitted only by special authoriza- 
tion,” I asked for and obtained permis- 
sion to read as much of this material into 
the Recor as I cared to do. I am there- 
fore going to proceed in accordance with 
this permission, reading most of the letter 
and interspersing my own comments 
from time to time. 

It has long been recognized that a normal 
business cannot prosper if it pays more than 
6 percent for its borrowed money, and it is 
only because some special and extraordinary 
influences come into play that business can 
apparently and temporarily prosper under 
tax levies, corporate and . so high 
that they absorb over 25 percent of the entire 
estimated national income. 
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Mr. President, let me at this point call 
attention to the fact that our total Fed- 
eral, State, and local government expend- 
itures are approaching 30 percent of the 
entire income of this great and prosper- 
ous Nation. The resulting high rate of 
taxation of these combined governments 
decreases the purchases, consumption, 
and enjoyment of individuals. They de- 
crease the available amount and the in- 
centive which leads savers of money to 
invest it in the expansion of production 
and employment. These governmental 
demands—to put it briefly—include 
strong elements which restrain produc- 
tion, consumption, and employment, di- 
vert resources into unproductive chan- 
nels, and in the final summing up, put 
such heavy brakes on our economy that 
we tend to grind along in the status quo 
instead of expanding to higher levels of 
output and consumption. 

Some Senators may be interested in 
studies of the effects of high taxation 
which have been made by various au- 
thorities. Examples of these are a study 
by Arthur Smithies in A Survey of Con- 
temporary Economics, a book edited by 
Howard S. Ellis and published in 1948, 
and Colin Clark’s article, Public Finance 
and Changes in the Value of Money, pub- 
lished in the December 1945 Economic 
Journal. 

But, it does not need highly technical 
research to convince us of the dangers 
of high taxation to a free economy, par- 
ticularly as to its effect in holding down 
expansion and any resulting improve- 
ment in the standard of living of its 
citizens as a whole. I now continue 
reading the letter: 

Our foreign ietter of December 31, 1935, 
said: “Armament carries with it a relative 
necessity for the use of managed curren- 
cles. * Sọ, in the countries accus- 
tomed to paper money, wages in armament 
work can be paid for by note issues. Thus, 
all over the world, there is a concealed con- 
fiscation of private capital, through note is- 
sues or credit operations. There is some 
compensatory relief (fewer unemployed) but 
the cost will te met ultimately by depre- 
ciation in the currencies. A general Euro- 
pean war, for instance, might readily cut the 
gold value of sterling in half. There is not 


a nation in Europe that can afford to go to 
war.” 

The war in fact did devastate the capital- 
istic system of Europe (that system has al- 
ways been a very different thing from the 
capitalism developed in America) and the 
adoption of socialistic institutions as a sub- 
stitute has furthered the dissolution. There 
has been, and is, not merely a scarcity of dol- 
lars in the adventurous nations, but an even 
more obstructive scarcity of any currency 
in which men of prudence could have con- 
fidence. A flight of capital to the Americas 
had begun even before the war, not because 
its new habitat was safe, but because it was, 
and is, safer than was its original domicile. 

The debates in Congress have shown clear- 
ly what is happening here. Every legal limi- 
tation to political profligacy has been re- 
moved and the wealth of the Nation, whether 
in personal hands or not, is squeezed from 
@ cornucopia that is supposedly inexhausti- 
ble. The gold standard, when it existed, was 
an automatic check. There was another 
check, perhaps even more compelling, and it 
was that the Government, if overspending, 
had to appeal to the people to buy its bonds. 
The market for such issues showed with 
utter realism whether or not the Nation's fi- 
nances were being soundly handled, 
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There is no such restraint now. The Gov- 
ernment is empowered to, and does, force its 
paper into the barks. True, there is a con- 
gressional declaration placing a top of $275,- 
000,000,000 for the public debt. But it is 
meaningless since it has been changed before 
and can be again, 


Mr. President, the problems outlined 
in the paragraphs I have just read call 
for the establishment of a monetary sub- 
committee of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report which is now being or- 
ganized. Few people realize the precar- 
ious balance of our whole monetary sys- 
tem. It is like that of a man who is try- 
ing to carry his wife and family in a 
wheelbarrow on a tight rope across Ni- 
agara Falls, as compared with the nor- 
mal practice of riding comfortably and 
safely with them in a railroad train on 
a solid and steady bridge. I can hope 
that the monetary investigation will do 
more than show up our precarious bal- 
ance. I hope it will result in the develop- 
ment of some means for giving a degree 
of self-correction to a monetary system 
which lacks it completely as things are 
now. I now return to the letter: 

It is now the obvious intent of the Gov- 
ernment to resort in the near future to what 
it calls “deficit financing;” there is, the ex- 
perts say, no practical alternative. The term 
“deficit financing” is one of those weasel 
concoctions devised by the modern art of 
semantics to clothe depravity with the habili- 
ments of respectability. 


Mr. President, a little later I shall wish 
to divest myself from full concurrence 
with this part of the letter. 

I read further: 


Better call a spade a spade and tell the 
public frankly that it is proposed to pile 
upon the burden of confiscatory taxation an 
additional weight cf concealed expropria- 
tion through seizure of property by further 
dilution of the dollar’s value. This is the 
equivalent of legalized theft. 


Mr. President, I doubt that anyone on 
this floor foresaw that we would resort 
to deficit financing in this postwar 
period, except under conditions of de- 
veloping depression. Certainly had any 
one of us been told the rate of national 
income whicn we are enjoying at the 
present time, he could not have conceived 
of our inability or unwillingness to bal- 
ance the budget under current condi- 
tions. Now the letter again: 


Why cannot the most prosperous nation 
civilization has ever known pay its way? 
What is it that nas driven the annual cost 
of the Federal Government alone from about 
$4,000,000,000 a year 2 decades ago to more 
than 840,000,000, 000? War and welfare. The 
strange theory is evolved that, since every- 
body has worked at high wages in time of 
war, there can be no good reason not to have 
an equivalent condition in time of peace. 
Have we no planners? There is no need for 
any. War is supreme waste, but its effects 
can be approximated by deliberate policy— 
just throw all excess production into the 
oceans and then use Government credit to 
augment that production so that there will 
be more to throw away. Or put premiums 
on unemploymert. For “sweat of the brow” 
substitute the leisure of subsidized purchas- 
ing power. 

But the war does not end. It hecomes 
“cold,” and is financed with hot money. So, 
the two main courses of the “free peoples” 
are in channels that Stalin himself might 
have devised; Let them go broke with war 
and welfare. 
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Mr. President, Stalin is doing very well 
right here in America. We smell out 
and track down the Communists, but 
that is not where our real danger lies. 
Our real danger internally lies in fiscal 
and economic chaos, which may become 
so severe that Communists are generated 
far faster than prisons can be built in 
which to confine them or ships can be 
built in which to deport them. More 
than once on this floor I have expressed 
my dismay at the way in which the ex- 
penditure of mere millions by the 
U. S. S. R. in this cold war seems to de- 
mand that we spend billions. One per- 
cent of the thought and energy which 
has gone into multibillion military de- 
fense would surely equip us to carry 
multimillion dollar offense against the 
enemy where his forces are presently 
deployed—in the minds and hearts of 
men. We are outplayed. We are out- 
foxed. 

Mr. President, at this point, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks the editorial 
from the United States News of August 
5, entitled “The Start of World War III.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O'Conor in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I do 
this because the editor is one of the few 
intelligent commenators in this country 
who has not bowed the knee to this idol 
of the new Maginot line the massive 
and extravagant military defense. He 
wants to turn the enemy’s flank, instead 
of having him turn ours. 

I now read again from the Whaley- 
Eaton letter: 

All of the foregoing is well understood 
by thoughtful men in and outside Congress, 
and abroad. But they do not know what 
to do. The cry in Europe is “Our regimes 
will fall unless we continue the deception 
of welfare” and, in this country, the claim 
is made that it is political suicide to fight 
against the tide. Wednesday, on the critical 
vote, the proponents of economy lost by only 
5 votes (209 to 204) in their fight to elimi- 
nate the public-housing feature (costing 
$308,000,000 a year for 40 years) from the 


housing bill. There is a formidable biparti- 
san group that stands for reasonable 
economy. 


Yet Tart himself had favored the housing 
bill in the Senate and otherwise the public- 
housing feature might well have failed in 
the House. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tay- 
Lor in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Vermont yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that the very able and estimable junior 
Senator from Vermont was extremely 
effective in getting the public housing 
bill through the Senate? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I accept, sir, the 
complimentary and congratulatory sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Illinois; and 
if he will be patient for a few minutes, he 
will hear the dilemma resolved. 

Mr. President, I quote further from the 
letter: 

Moreover, Dewey, defeated for the Presi- 
dency, declares that the welfare state, to 
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an extent, commands such popular support 
that it cannot be denied. 


With respect to these comments, Mr. 
President, I cannot speak for the senior 
Senator from Ohio. I can speak only 
for myself, and on these matters I have 
voted with the senior Senator from Ohio. 
I am for a free country and individual 
initiative. I can see that one of the 
basic requirements for this happy state 
is a continuously nearer approach to the 
ideal of equality of opportunity—not 
equality of wealth or equality of income 
or redistribution of wealth, but such 
equality of opportunity as may make it 
possible for each man and woman to de- 
velop to the utmost his inherited and 
acquired characteristics so that both the 
individual and the country may profit 
to the utmost from this freedom of op- 
portunity for the individual. As three 
of the elements in this equality of op- 
portunity, I believe that a true case can 
be made for decent housing as a moral 
measure, more general provision of 
sound education for the development of 
the mind, and more generally available 
medical facilities for the improvement 
of our bodies. These are the minimums 
for equality of opportunity. 

For this reason I have supported the 
housing bill, though it had in it many 
features about which I was not enthusi- 
astic. I have supported Federal aid to 
education, though it raised certain prob- 
lems which to my mind have not yet 
been solved. For this reason I joined 
with the senior Senator from New York 
in introducing a bill involving Federal 
support for the Nation's health but with- 
out the feature of socialized medicine. 

I do not propose, Mr. President, to al- 
low Mr. Stalin, by driving us into our 
present fiscal situation, to determine that 
we shall not advance in this country 
toward greater achievement in personal 
initiative, individual freedom, and im- 
provement of our whole citizenship— 
young and old—in body, mind, and spirit. 
I do not believe we need to fall into this 
trap which Stalin has set for us. I will 
say more about this when I have com- 
pleted the reading of the letter, with 
which I now proceed. 

There may be a suggestion of hope in this 
alignment. The welfare clause of the Con- 
stitution under present practice can be em- 
ployed to justify almost any adventure, no 
matter how extreme. On the other hand, 
there is an area wherein virtually all agree 
that the Federal Government can properly 
function. This includes the construction of 
highways, the utilization of water powers, 
the improvement of waterways and harbors, 
etc., etc. Would it not be feasible to define 
this sphere of acceptable Federal activity and 
set up somehow an absolute prohibition 
against extension of Federal intervention 
beyond the prescribed perimeter. So far, the 
welfare clause has been defined only by the 
courts, and it might be of enormous advan- 
tage to circumscribe its application by a 
constitutional amendment. 


Mr. President, it will be readily seen 
that I do not agree with that paragraph, 
because I believe that the welfare clause 
should be carried to the elements that 
have to do with equality of opportunity, 
and not beyond that area. I continue: 

One reason why the States are hungry for 
Federal grants is that their individual abil- 
ity to indulge in wild finance has been 
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knocked out by the 10-percent tax on their 
own circulation. They come to the Federal 
Government because it alone can print as 
much money as it pleases and create what- 
ever credit it desires, the only limitation be- 
ing the inevitability of collapse that such 
practices assure. 

The President's Fair Deal program has met 
with one rebuff after another. Only in the 
authorization for the TVA steam plant and 
the passage of the housing bill has he been 
able to advance significantly the approach to 
socialism. But, again, credit for the housing 
bill certainly does not belong wholly to the 
administration, for the majority of five votes 
by which it passed could hardly have been 
obtained had Tarr not supported the meas- 
ur: in the Senate. Perhaps as much credit is 
Gue him as the administration for its pas- 
sage. The President likewise has failed to 
obtain any increase of his regulatory author- 
ity and even rent control, as extended, was 
so compromised that liquidation of it be- 
came assured. 

Failure of the administration to control 
the Congress, although it has relatively large 
nominal majorities in both Houses, exposes 
the great paradox in American politics. The 
cohesive power of public spending, combined 
with traditional politics, enables the Demo- 
cratic Party to coalesce and elect the Chief 
Executive. But it is not firm enough to select 
a Congress that will sanction those very com- 
mitments that give control of the executive 
branch to those left of center. The alliance 
that was powerful enough in the Senate to 
defeat the repeal of Taft-Hartley and was 
strong enough in the House to do much the 
same thing represents a natural gathering 
together of those elements that are right of 
center, and they constitute in the Congress 
a majority. 

A continuation of this peculiar situation 
would mean a more or less permanent situa- 
tion wherein the President and the Congress 
were always at odds on many fundamental 
policies. It remains to be seen if, by some 
device or other, this conservative grouping in 
Congress can be effectively extended to cover 
the election of a President, thus providing the 
public with a clear choice between the spend- 
ing theory and the sound principles of 
economy. 


May I suggest, Mr. President, that the 
adn inistration’s program is failing, and 
rightfully failing, because it does not rec- 
ognize fiscal realities and also because it 
does not address itself directly enough 
to the fundamentals of free ini- 
tiative in an industrial society. There is 
practically no recognition in Washington 
of the heavy burden which is laid on 
small business even by the friendly pater- 
nal interest which Government takes in 
it. The administration does nof realize 
the problems which this heavy taxation 
of which I have spoken presents to busi- 
ness, which otherwise would be capable 
of expanding and adding to employment, 
production, and consumption. We are 
too much concerned with semantics. We 
are too much concerned with resounding 
phrases, empty of useful content for im- 
proving the condition of the American 
people. Mr. President, I continue: 

Washington is no longer just the Capital 
of the United States; it is the capital of the 
world. Decisive policies are not determined 
by domestic conditions only, but are largely 
the consequence of international influences. 
Thus, proponents of a ponderous budget 
justify much of it as a defense against com- 
munism. To this extent, Stalin makes 
American policy. 

Even were the case otherwise, the Govern- 
ment has become so vast that nobody in it 
can comprehend it in its entirety. This 
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leads to abuse and secrecy. The huge cx- 
penditures in the field of atomic energy, for 
instance, must be accepted on faith, because 
the administration contends it would be 
ruinous to divulge the character of opera- 
tions. Similarly, the whole military estab- 
lishment is shot through and through with 
“hush-hush.” 

This week, the President sent through a 
proposal calling for $11,000,000,000 for high- 
Ways and again a justification is “defense.” 
The Federal Government is a giant of such 
tremendous proportions that his appetite is 
beyond the capacity of any sound productive 
economy to satisfy. Some of the best minds 
in the country, uninfluenced by politics and 
uncorrupted by thirst for power, have raised 
their voices in protest not only against prod- 
igality at home, but also against the huge 
export of exhaustible resources. 

The mail of Senators is overwhelmingly 
concerned with the one issue of economy. 
Protests are coming from responsible citi- 
zens everywhere who see in the condition a 
threat to their primary security. They have 
begun to fear that they will be looted by the 
mob, not with guillotine and pistol, but with 
votes. The talk is all of a budget crisis. 
Were it only that it would be bad enough, 
but it goes far deeper. There is a budget 
crisis only because there is a moral crisis 
and only because people everywhere, high 
and low, have been taught to believe that 
the way to prosperity is through indiscipline, 
disobedience, and abhorrence of frugality— 
a rejection, in a word. of all that moral law 
on which the greatness of this country was 
founded and on which its permanent well- 
being must rest. 

“The people never give up their liberties 
but under some illusion,” said Edmund 
Burke, but certainly they ought now to 
be under no further illusion in this country 
as to the necessity for applying the brakes. 
They must realize that what is softly called 
“deficit financing” is in fact a slow approach 
to communism. To fight communism by 
bankrupting material and spiritual forces 
that alone can successfully combat it is a 
fallacious method. 

A serious effort is being made to reduce 
or eliminate some of the most annoying ex- 
cise taxes, as a stimulant to business, and 
this apparently would magnify the deficit 
although there would be compensation in 
the expansion of business and a comparable 
increase accordingly in other forms of reve- 
nue. There is also a strong demand in both 
Houses for the President to do what Con- 
gress itself should have done and automati- 
cally cut the appropriations or order some 
of them not spent. What is needed, how- 
ever, is an awakening of the national con- 
science and a determination on the part of 
responsible citizens everywhere to rebuke 
those who think that by spending they can 
perpetuate their own tenures of office. 

America is a commercial empire. The 
solvency of its institutions and the sanctity 
of its commitments are the bulwarks on 
which civilization depends. Its productiv- 
ity is the supreme defense against commu- 
nism and the riot of disillusioned popula- 
tions. Above all, therefore, sobriety in fi- 
nance is required and not even Stalin him- 
self is so grave a menace to human well- 
being as reckless welfare. 

The business recession is a protest against 
the high cost of Government. Throughout 
the nonpolitical economy natural readjust- 
ments are in process, as responsible man- 
agements strive to bring down costs and 
maintain markets through the age-tried de- 
vice of fair prices. There must be similar 
good management in the Government or 
there will be disaster. 


Mr. President, that is the end of the 
Whaley-Eaton letter. This letter deals 
only lightly with the moral issues in- 
volved. It deals lightly with the short- 
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sighted unwillingness of some businesses 
to reduce prices to the general benefit, in- 
stead of lending encouragement to higher 
wages for the exclusive benefit of the 
strongest and best organized unions in 
opposition to the public welfare as a 
whole. It deals lightly with this same 
short-range insistence on continuous 
wage increases an the part of the strong- 
er unions, whether or not such increases 
are good for business or for consumers as 
a whole. It touches lightly on ihe assault 
made by politicians on the moral integ- 
rity of the American farmer, endeavoring 
to persuade him to come into the uni- 
versal subsidy scheme whereby every- 
one of us as consumers and taxpayers are 
supposed to subsidize ourselves in our 
capacity as businessmen, laborers, and 
farmers. No, the Whaley-Eaton letter 
touches for the most part on the soulless 
and mechanical fiscal mechanism 
through whose operation we are slowly 
driving ourselves into stagnation and de- 
cay, all under the controlling influence 
oî an alien totalitarian government F,000 
miles away. But every one of the fiscal 
and monetary elements contains as an 
integral part of it a moral judgment 
which we cannot escape having to make, 

It is, in fact, only in a mechanical 
sense that we can attribute our problems 
to Joseph Stalin and his Politburo. He 
so acts as to seem to require enormous 
military expenditures. But acting with 
him is the current and immoral fallacy 
that it is the duty of the government - 
to provide for the citizen practically 
everything that he thinks he needs, in- 
stead of making sure that the govern- 
ment puts no obstacles in the way of his 
assuring his own welfare by his own 
effort. 

Mr. President, I believe that this sit- 
uation is one which can be successfully 
met. It can be successfully met only by 
looking at it as a whole. It can be met 
by economy of Government operation, 
by a careful selection and organization , 
of new social instrumentalities which 
should be directed toward equality of op- 
portunity rather than toward redistribu- 
tion of income. It can be met by seek- 
ing the utmost in effective means for 
meeting the menace of a predatory, 
expanding totalitarian power. 

May I say to my fellow Senators that I 
do not think we are looking at our vari- 
ous Undertakings in the light of the 
whole problem. As for myself, I shall 
endeavor to do so. Feeling, as I do, the 
necessity for bringing our whole fiscal 
commitments into balance if we are to 
remain a free nation, if I suggest certain 
reductions in the enormous expense of 
our armament, it will be because I feel 
that they can be safely made in view of 
the total situation. If I do the same with 
respect to commitments for aid abroad, 
it will be for the same reason. With re- 
gard to welfare legislation at home and 
other legislation relating to industry, 
transportation, and organized labor—if 
at times I should seem no longer to be 
the “liberal” which I have been generally 
credited with being, it will be either be- 
cause the proposed action seems misdi- 
rected instead of hitting the bull’s eye of 
our social progress or because liberalism 
has become confused with a dangerous 
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liberality which the country cannot 
safely undertake. 

Mr. President, the time has come when 
we must look at all our problems in the 
light of our whole problem of survival 
as a free, democratic, capitalistic society. 
I hope that each of us will endeavor to 
see our problems in that light. 

EXHIBIT A 
Tue Start or Wortp War III? 
(By David Lawrence) 


History records that when two opposing 
nations or groups of nations place their 
chief reliance on military force and begin 
mobilizing their armed strength as a means 
of bringing pressure on one or the other to 
refrain from a specific line of policy, the end 
result is war. 

The President of the United States last 
week formally declared that the Soviet 
Union is an aggressor state. 

The President of the United States asked 
the Congress to give him complete control 
of an arms program which he may apply 
as he pleases in Europe—now America’s first 
line of defense. 

The President of the United States says 
this is necessary to prevent further aggres- 
sion by Russia. In the message to Congress 
and in the accompanying document issued 
by the Department of State, the United 
States formally recites acts of aggression 
already committed by Russia. Specific men- 
tion is made of the Berlin blockade and of 
Soviet intrusions in Iran, Greece, and 
Turkey. 

The President of the United States thus 
builds the basis on which a formal decla- 
ration of war—or rather the ratification of 
an existing state of war—could some day be 
made. 

WHY UN IS INEFFECTIVE 


The President of the United States, inci- 
dentally, disposes of the United Nations 
thus: 

“In joining the United Nations, the na- 
tions have given their assent to the basic 
principles of international peace and secu- 
rity. 

“We have, however, learned the unfortu- 
nate truth that this obligation, by itself, is 
not sufficient at the present time to elimi- 
nate the fear of aggression and interna- 
tional violence. The record of world events 
since 1945 offers us no certainty that all 
members of the United Nations will uphold 
these principles of peace in actual practice. 
Indeed, there is proof to the contrary—proof 
that in the pursuit of selfish ends some na- 
tions have resorted and may again resort to 
the threat or use of force. 

“The Soviet Union, with its violent propa- 
ganda, its manipulation of the conspiratorial 
activities of the world Communist move- 
ment, and its maintenance of one of the 
largest peacetime armies in history, has de- 
liberately created an atmosphere of fear and 
danger.” 

PREFACE TO WAR 

Here we have all the familiar language 
of governments prior to the outbreak of 
war. One’s own side is guiltless. Only the 
other side is guilty. One side alone is arm- 
ing for defense; the other fellow is arming 
only for aggression. ` 

Presently we shall hear the Russian 
Premier pointing to our $15,000,000,000 arma- 
ment budget and our proposed $1,450,000,000 
of military aid for Europe as the largest arms 
expenditure of any nation in so-called 
peacetime. 

The Soviet Union in 1945, having partici- 
pated in World War II at the cost of 5,000,000 
dead, applied the old-fashioned concept that 
to the victor belong the spoils and insisted 
on an orbit of influence in Europe and a 
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domination of the territory adjacent to her 
borders, 

This conflicted with the traditional British 
sphere of influence in the Near East, Turkey 
and Greece were wRhin that sphere. 

The British found themselves unable to 
cope with Russian demands. So the United 
States took over the responsibility of keeping 
Russia from extending her influence into 
Greece and Turkey. 

Now all of Europe finds itself in fear of the 
biggest land army in the world. So the 
United States, with the biggest air force and 
the largest navy in the world, and the sole 
possessor of the atom bomb, takes over the 
responsibility of helping to organize a big 
land army in Europe as a counter-balance to 
Russia’s land army. 

There is no mincing of words or cautious 
phrases such as diplomacy was wont to use 
in the past, though theoretically the Soviet 
Union and the United States are at peace and 
technically at least they are still engaged in 
friendly relations. 

But before all the world Russia now has 
been pronounced an aggressor and the largest 
armed might of all history is being assembled 
to coerce Russia into submission. 

This is risky business. Military prepara- 
tion by itself has rarely intimidated a proud 
nation or one possessed of ample manpower 
to resist. 

The military mind dominates our coun- 
cils. Threat and counter-threat is all that 
it thinks about. 

On this point the comment of Professor 
Morgenthau of the University of Chicago in 
his recent book Politics Among Nations is 
worth noting: 

“Given the nature of the power relations 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union and given the state of mind which 
these two superpowers bring to bear upon 
their mutual relations, diplomacy has noth- 
ing with which to operate and must of 
necessity become obsolete. Under such 
moral and political conditions, it is not the 
sensitive, flexible, and versatile mind of the 
diplomat, but the rigid, relentless, and one- 
track mind of the military which guides the 
destiny of nations. The military mind knows 


nothing of persuasion, of compro- 
mise. * * * He knows only of victory and 
of defeat.” 


Only one force—physical force—is brought 
forth by the military mind as a preventive. 

In the face of the utter failure of physical 
force to win the peace, moral force deserves 
a trial. 

What does moral force mean? It means 
the employment of candor and honesty in 
facing the facts of international life. It 
means tolerance and reciprocity. It means 
a willingness to compromise—not on things 
of the spirit or principle or human liberty, 
but on material things of which we have an 
abundance. 

SOME BLAME ON US 


We should long ago have negotiated an 
over-all settlement of European problems, 
including the demobilization of the Red 
Army. We should have granted to Russia a 
sphere of influence in eastern Europe for her 
trade provided that within such a sphere 
there was no interference with sovereignty or 
independence. 

We should have granted adequate repara- 
tions to be paid Russia out of German 
production. 

We should have reached an agreement a 
year ago on the Russian proposals to end the 
Berlin blockade. An understanding was 
possible then. 

We must share some of the blame for the 
present state of distrust between Russia and 
the western world. The chain of events did 
not start with the coercion attempted against 
us by the Russians in the Berlin blockade. 
President Truman proclaimed on March 12, 
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1947, a policy of military assistance to Greece 
and Turkey. This was regarded by Russia as 
& declaration of “cold war.” It came 2 days 
after the Council of Foreign Ministers began 
its meeting in Moscow. It doesn't promote 
the cause of diplomacy to apply military coer- 
cion as an international conference starts. 
Russia's subsequent distrust of the Marshall 
plan as basically military should have occa- 
sioned no surprise, for it was announced less 
than a month after Congress authorized a 
$400,000,000 appropriation for military and 
economic aid to Greece and Turkey. 

A PROGRAM FOR THE FUTURE 

But what can moral force do now? 

We can propose to Russia, as a part of an 
over-all European settlement, that she demo- 
bilize her army and reduce it to a police- 
force size so that other nations in Europe 
will not live in terror of sudden attack. We 
should offer to reduce our own armaments 
at the same time. 

We can tell the people of Russia that, be- 
cause the peace of Greece and Iran has been 
disturbed by Russian acts, there must be 
guarantees that the territory of member 
states of the United Nations will remain 
inviolate. 

We must use every means—the radio and 
distribution of printed material throughout 
the Russian world—to proclaim our purpose. 

Such a program has a good chance of even- 
tual success because the peoples of the world, 
including the Russian people, do not want 
war. The mobilization of armies is a last 
step and not a first step. We have not yet 
made the moves that should have been made 
before we formally denounced another gov- 
ernment as an aggressor and ordered our 
armies, navies, and air power to be ready for 
instant war. 

Only after moral force had failed should 
the elements of physical force have been 
brought into being. 

The record would then be clear and so 
would our conscience. 

Moral force was worth a trial—it still is. 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I remember that some 
months ago the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont read to me a definition 
of “liberal” which I believe he gathered 
from the Encyclopedia Britannica. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Yes. 

Mr. TOBEY. Did the Senator place 
that definition in the Recorp? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I do not believe I 
have done so, but I think it would be a 
good idea to do so. 

Mr. TOBEY. I should be glad to do 
it. Does the Senator still concur in that 
definition? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I do. 

Mr. TOBEY. Ido, also, and I like good 
company. 

Mr. FLANDERS. If the Senator from 
New Hampshire will place the definition 
in the Recorp, I should be very glad 
indeed, or if he wishes me to do so, I 
shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. TOBEY. Will the Senator pro- 
vide me with a copy of it? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I shall be glad to. 

DELIVERED-PRICE SYSTEMS AND 

FREIGHT-ABSORPTION PRACTICES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Lone to reconsider 
the vote by which the motion of Mr. 
McCarran to send Senate bill 1008 to 
conference was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tay- 
LOR in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] to recon- 
sider the vote by which the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada Mr. McCar- 
RAN] to send Senate bill 1008 to con- 
ference was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hoey Morse 
Anderson Holland Mundt 
Baldwin Humphrey Murray 
Brewster Hunt eely 
Bridges Ives O'Conor 
Butler Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Byrd Johnson, Tex. Pepper 
Cain Johnston, S. C. Reed 
Capehart Kefauver Robertson 
Chavez Kem Russel! 
Connally Kerr Saltonstall 
Cordon Kilgore Schoeppel 
Douglas Knowland Smith, Maine 
Downey Langer Smith, N. J. 
Dulles Lodge Sparkman 
Ecton Long Stennis 
Ellender Lucas Taft 
Ferguson McCarran Taylor 
Flanders McCarthy Thomas, Okla. 
ear McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Fulbright McFarland Thye 
George McGrath Tobey 
Gilette McKellar Tydings 
Graham McMahon Vandenberg 
Green Magnuson Watkins 
Gurney Malone Wherry 
Hayden Martin Wiley 
Hendrickson Maybank Williams 
Hickenlooper Miller Young 
Hill Millikin 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
think it might be useful, in considering 
the pending motion, to review briefly the 
history of the basing-point legislation, 
and also the circumstances and condi- 
tions which led up to the introduction 
and consideration by Congress of Senate 
bill 1008. 

I wish to say in the beginning that, in 
my opinion, the bill is unnecessary. It 
adds to instead of lessens confusion. In 
the interest of our economy and in the 
interest of small business, I think the 
bill should be killed if there is any par- 
liamentary way by which that can be 
done. In lieu of that, at least the Carroll 
amendments should be adopted as a min- 
imum measure. 

The purpose of the bill, as stated by 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHoney! when it was be- 
ing considered on June 1 on the floor of 
the Senate, was stated as being first, to 
avoid creating new opportunities for 
monopolistic practices, and second, to 
clarify the legal status of basing-point 
pricing. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, today 
there is no confusion, there is no ques- 
tion as to what the law is in the matter 
of a basing point as affecting our anti- 
trust statutes. I think the evidence 
shows rather conclusively that after the 
decision in the cement company case a 
determined effort was made to create 
the impression that there was a great 
deal of confusion, and that the effort to 
create that impression was made on be- 
half of some people, at least, in certain 
industries as a means of amending and 
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weakening the antitrust laws of the Na- 
tion. 
‘THE MAJOR CASES 

In order to considem whether there is 
confusion or not, or as to whether any 
legislation on this subject is necessary or 
desirable, I think it might be well and in- 
formative to consider the four major 
basing-point cases which our Supreme 
Court has decided in recent years, with- 
out going into a great deal of detail 
about them. 

The Supreme Court has passed on four 
major cases involving basing-point pric- 
ing against which the Federal Trade 
Commission issued cease and desist or- 
ders. These are first, Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. against Federal Trade Com- 
mission, decided April 23, 1945; second, 
Federal Trade Commission against A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., decided on 
the same date; third, Federal Trade 
Commission against the Cement Insti- 
tute, decided April 26, 1948; and fourth, 
Triangle Conduit Co., Inc., et al. against 
Federal Trade Commission, decided late 
this spring. 

I add another case which I think is in- 
volved in the discussion, namely, the case 
of Standard Oil Co. against the Federal 
Trade Commission, decided recently by 
the Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals. 
That was not a basing-point decision, 
but it has application to the present dis- 
cussion. 

The first two of these cases, the Corn 
Products Co. case and the Staley Co. 
case, were brought under section 2 of 
the Clayton Act as amended by the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. 


THE CORN PRODUCTS CASE 


The significant facts in the Corn Prod- 
ucts case are these: The Corn Products 
Refining Co. has two plants for the man- 
ufacture of glucose or corn sirup—one 
at Argo, Ill., within the Chicago switch- 
ing district, and the other at Kansas 
City, Mo. In selling glucose, the Corn 
Products Co. used its Chicago plant as 
a basing point, charging the Chicago 
base price plus freight from Chicago on 
all sales, whether they were made from 
the Chicago plant or from the Kansas 
City, Mo., plant. 

Under this practice buyers of glucose 
in Kansas City paid a fictitious or phan- 
tom freight of 40 cents on every 100 
pounds of glucose they bought. On all 
deliveries from the Kansas City plant to 
points freightwise nearer to Kansas City 
than to Chicago, buyers paid phantom 
freight of varying amounts. On all de- 
liveries from the Kansas City plant 
freightwise more remote from Kansas 
City than to Chicago, the Kansas City 
plant absorbed freight. Under this 
practice purchasers were denied the 
transportation savings that normally 
would accrue to them by reason of their 
proximity to Kansas City. 

It is an interesting part of the record 
that two or three candy plants in Kansas 
City buying glucose from the Kansas 
City plant, in order to avoid having to 
absorb the freight charge from Chicago 
to Kansas City—although the product 
was never actually transferred—moved 
their plants from Kansas City to Chi- 
cago. 


AUGUST 11 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HUNT 
in the chair.) Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to ask the 
Senator if in his opinion the same glu- 
cose companies could not make use of 
the provisions of section 1 of the bill in 
such a manner as to work out exactly 
the same scheme and in such a way that 
it would be impossible for the Federal 
Trade Commission to do afiything about 
it? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Ithink the Senator 
is correct. As section 1 is now written 
I am afraid that may be the case. I 
would say it would not be the case if 
the judicial interpretation were applied 
according to the feelings and expressions 
of the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHoney]. But we have 
no way of knowing whether the legal 


- interpretation, or the legislative inter- 


pretation of section 1, as made by the 
Senator from Wyoming and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MYERS] is going 
to prevail or whether the legislatiye in- 
terpretation of the House Judiciary 
Committee is going to prevail. Anyway, 
in my opinion, we would be running a 
great risk if we were to pass section 1, 
as it might permit the same thing to 
happen in the future that happened in 
the Staley case. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It is my understanding 
that count one of the Rigid Steel Conduit 
Co. case involved other manufacturers 
of other rigid steel conduit who were 
not independently and in good faith ar- 
riving at identical purposes with those 
who were proved to be in conspiracy. 
Under the bill as now written we could 
have a case in which we could not prove 
the conspiracy, but the effect would be 
just as injurious to the public interest as 
though they were in conspiracy. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 
The first count of the Rigid Stee! Conduit 
case was based upon an outright con- 
spiracy. The Federal Trade Commission 
won that case. The second count was 
based upon the systematic adoption of 
the same plan even though there was not 
shown to have been any actual getting 
together and actual conspiring between 
the 16 defendants. The defendants did 
not appeal from the conviction under 
section 1. They appealed from the con- 
viction under section 2, where there was 
a constructive conspiracy by virtue of 
the systematic use of the same method. 
I greatly fear that if the bill is passed 
with the House interpretation as it is, 
the evil practices which resulted in the 
bringing of the Rigid Steel Co. case might 
also be availed of by American monop- 
olists. I thank the Senator from Louisi- 
ana for his thoughtful observation. 

Under the practice I have referred to 
the purchasers-were denied the trans- 
portation savings which normally would 
accrue to them by reason of their prox- 
imity to Kansas City, and the Kansas 
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City plant realized varying mill nets de- 
pending on the point of delivery. The 
Federal Trade Commission found that 
this practice constituted a price dis- 
crimination within the meaning of sec- 
tion 2 (a) of the Clayton Act—which is 
the Robinson-Patman Act—and that it 
had injured competition among candy 
manufacturers. The Supreme Court 
upheld the Commission's order that the 
Corn Products Refining Co, stop such 
price discrimination. 
THE STALEY CASE 


The Staley case, which was decided 
on the same day, is a companion case to 
the Corn Products Co. case. The Staley 
Manufacturing Co. has its glucose plant 
at Decatur, Ill. In elling glucose it used 
the Corn Products Co.'s Chicago price as 
a base price. Under this practice, the 
Staley Co. charged buyers of glucose at 
Decatur the Corn Products Co.’s Chicago 
base price plus freight from Chicago to 
Decatur, although glucose was bought 
from Staley’s Decatur plant. 

On all sales freightwise nearer to 
Decatur than to Chicago, the Staley Co. 
charged phantom freight. On all sales 
freightwise nearer to Chicago than to 
Decatur, the Staley plant absorbed 
freight. The résult was varying mill nets 
depending on the location of the buyer. 
The Commission found this to be price 
discrimination within the meaning of 
section 2 (a) of the Clayton Act and that 
it injured competition among the buyers 
of glucose. The Supreme Court affirmed 
the Federal Trade Commission’s cease- 
and-desist order and in doing so rejected 
the defendant’s plea that its prices were 
made in good faith to meet equally low 
prices of its competitors. 

Perhaps, such discrimination would 
also be protected against in section 2 of 
the bill by virtue of the amendment which 
the junior Senator from Tennessee 
offered, but the Carroll amendment em- 
bracing a wider scope, would be a better 
protection. If the bill were passed with- 
out the Carroll amendments, then such 
a case as the Staley case would be decided 
against the Government because the de- 
fense would be that they were simply 
adopting the same pricing method the 
Corn Products Refining Co. had used, 
and they were meeting competition in 
good faith. So, in order to save the deci- 
sion in a similar case it is necessary to 
have the Carroll amendments adopted. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. In order to set the rec- 
ord straight I wonder if the Senator 
would permit the following statement: It 
is my understanding that when the Sen- 
ator offered his amendments to Senate 
bill 1008, to the substitute presented by 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy], the Senator from Tennes- 
see used the word “will.” I think the 
Senator realized that the word “will” was 
not sufficiently inclusive; therefore the 
junior Senator from Tennessee had 
stricken the word “will,” and wrote in the 
word “may” in its place in order that the 
amendment should have the broad 
sweeping effect that the Carroll amend- 
ment would have, but when the amend- 
ment was printed, by reason of some 
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clerical error, it contained the word 
“will” rather than the word “may”? Is 
not that the fact of the case? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana that 
late in the afternoon on June 1, when 
the bill was brought up and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming had before the 
Senate a substitute, from the floor he 
proposed certain amendments to the sub- 
stitute, and they were about to be voted 
on. I had written an amendment which 
I thought would save the decision in the 
Staley case and also would save the deci- 
sion in the Standard Oil Company 
against Federal Trade Commission, the 
Seventh Circuit, case. On page 2 of the 
bill I proposed to insert the words “ex- 
cept where the effect of such absorption 
of freight will be to substantially lessen 
competition.” That is the way I stated it 
orally. I said orally that I wanted the 
amendment to that effect accepted. 
Then in looking it over I thought the 
word “will” was wrong, in view of the 
fact that language in connection with 
antitrust laws always contains the word 
“may,” so I struck out the word “will” 
from the printed copy which was sent to 
the desk and wrote in the word “may.” 
But I take it that, by virtue of the fact 
that orally I had used the word “will,” in 
determining which word I meant, the 
amendment was written up that way. 

But there is one other very important 
difference between the Senate amend- 
ment which the junior Senator from 
Tennessee submitted, and which was 
adopted, and the Carroll amendments, 
which were adopted in the House. Ac- 
tually, the amendment to section 2 is the 
important one, and the amendment to 
section 3, which is the enforcement 
amendment, carries the same thought. 
The amendment which I offered, which 
became the Senate amendment, provides 
that they may absorb freight to meet the 
equally low price of a competitor, “except 
where the effect of such absorption of 
freight will be to substantially lessen 
competition.” The Carroll amendment 
says: 

Except where such absorption of freight 
would be such that its effect upon competi- 
tion may be that prohibited by this section. 


Of course, the section referred to is the 
one which is amended, section 2 (a) of 
the Clayton Act, which is the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

The additional prohibitions in the Car- 
roll amendment which are in the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, section 2 (a) of the 
Clayton Act, are these: These things 
cannot be done if they will lessen, dam- 
age, destroy, or injure competition. That 
is, the prohibition in the Carroll amend- 
ment, or in section 2 (a) of the Clayton 
Act, is considerably broader than the 
prohibition in the amendment which was 
offered by the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee. Perhaps at this point it might 
be well to state for the Recorp the exact 
prohibitions. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is not the language “to 
injure, destroy, or prevent competition”? 
In some cases the words “to lessen com- 
petition” are included, The language in 
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section 2 (a) of the act is “where the 
effect of such discrimination may be to 
substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce or to injure, destroy, or prevent 
competition.” 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is the language. 
As Senators will see, that is considerably 
broader and more inclusive, more pro- 
tective to competition and to free en- 
terprise than the language which was 
used in my amendment. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CORN PRODUCTS AND 
STALEY CASES 

The proponents of S. 1008 do not chal- 
lenge either the legal validity or the 
economic soundness of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s position in these cases; and 
they are well advised in not doing so. 
Not only did basing-point pricing as 
practiced by these two companies injure 
competition in the manufacture and sale 
of candy, which was the specific issue 
before the court—but it afforded a con- 
venient device for eliminating price com- 
petition between Staley and the Corn 
Products Co., an issue not before the 
court. This, in my judgment, is the more 
important issue. To appreciate its sig- 
nificance, it is necessary to recall that 
Corn Products Refining Co., has been the 
dominant firm in glucose and corn prod- 
ucts for more than 50 years. It is one of 
the trusts organized curing the trust- 
and-combination movement which cul- 
minated about the turn of the century. 
At times it has achieved almost a 100- 
percent monopoly of the market. In 
1906, for example, it controlled 92 per- 
cent of the corn ground in the United 
States and 100 percent of the trade in 
glucose products. In achieving this po- 
sition it had resorted to the same preda- 
tory practices that the old Standard Oil 
Trust had made famous—buying out 
competitors, operating bogus independ- 
ents, obtaining rebates, and so forth. 
After these practices were outlawed by 
Congress and the courts, the Corn Prod- 
ucts Co. lost ground to its rivals, but, as 
late as 1939, it controlled approximately 
40 percent of the domestic glucose trade, 
and it has remained the price leader in 
the industry. The basing-point system 
was a convenient device by which its 
leadership was made effective. This sys- 
tem of pricing has facilitated a quick and 
easy harmony in pricing policies among 
rival sellers possessing great power over 
the market. But apparently this har- 
mony has not always been achieved 
without concerted action among the 
leading producers. At any rate, both the 
Corn Products Co. and the Staley Co., as 
defendants in a Sherman Act case in- 
volving a charge of price fixing, consent- 
ed to a decree in 1932 banning price 
fixing; and both, with others, are now re- 
spondents in a proceeding in which the 
Federal Trade Commission charges con- 
spiracy to fix prices of corn products. 

THE CEMENT CASE 


The proceedings in the Cement case 
were under both the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act and the Clayton Act. The 
Federal Trade Commission charged, first, 
that cement manufacturers had con- 
spired to use the basing-point system to 


eliminate price competition among them- 


Selves in violation of section 5 of the 
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Federal Trade Commission Act, which 
authorizes the Commission to ban unfair 
trade practices; and, second, that this 
had resulted in price discrimination that 
substantially lessened competition among 
the sellers of cement. The Federal 
Trade Commission’s record in this case— 
50,000 pages of testimony and 50,000 
pages of exhibits—reveals concerted ac- 
tion among cement manufacturers ex- 
tending intermittently over almost half 
a century designed to eliminate compe- 
tition in the sale of cement. The basing- 
point system had become the principal 
instrument in this program, but it had 
been supplemented by the standardiza- 
tion of trade practices and the use of 
freight rate books to make easy the cal- 
culation of identical delivered prices at 
all points of delivery. While the system 
did not work equally well through good 
times and bad, it worked well enough so 
that throughout the 1930’s cement manu- 
facturers persistently offered to supply 
cement on Government projects at prices 
identical to the fourth decimal place, al- 
though the prices were presumably sub- 
mitted independently under secret and 
competitive bidding. 

The Supreme Court, in reversing the 
lower court, affirmed the Commission’s 
orders to the cement manufacturers, that 
they cease and desist from perpetuating 
the use of the basing-point system 
through any planned common course of 
action. No Member of Congress chal- 
lenges either the Commission or the 
courts in their findings in this case. In 
the language of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 
its Interim Report on Federal Trade 
Commission Pricing Policies, the action 
of the Commission and the Court in find- 
ing illegal the practices of the respond- 
ents in the Cement case is wholeheart- 
edly and unequivocally approved. 

I believe that is the language which 
was used by the special committee headed 
by the distinguished Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 

THE CEMENT CASE PRECIPITATED THE BASING- 
POINT CONTROVERSY NOW BEFORE CONGRESS 
In passing judgment on the signifi- 

cance of the emergency legislation now 

before Congress, it is essential to remem- 
ber that it is the Cement case that precip- 
itated the demand for congressional 
action. The Supreme Court handed 
down its decision in the Cement case on 

April 26, 1948. On April 28, 1948, Mr. 

Irving S. Olds, chairman of the board 

of the United States Steel Corp., 

which is the price leader in an industry 
whose basing-point price system has 
been under attack by the Federal Trade 

Commission, in reviewing the impact of 

the Supreme Court’s decision in the Ce 

ment case, said that industry was face 

with two alternatives—either it must 
seek remedial legislation or it must edu- 
cate the Supreme Court—see Journal of 

Commerce, April 28, 1948, page 1. “I 

can’t believe,” he said, “that the country 

is going to let industry be disrupted by 

a theory that was developed many years 

ago by a Princeton professor.” 

With this warning, industry mobilized 
to obtain legislation that would legalize 
basing-point pricing. According to a 
news story in the Rocky Mountain News 
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of December 18, 1948, by Washington 
Correspondent James M. Daniel, “25 
percent of the initial organizing expenses 
of the campaign to legalize basing-point 
price-fixing was put up by Pittsburgh 
industrialists.” Members of Congress 
are familiar with the developments in 
Congress on this issue since the cam- 
paign for revision of the antitrust acts 
began last summer. 

The steel industry’s abandonment of 
basing-point pricing, followed the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the Cement 
case, apparently was a not-too-subtle, 
but very significant, move in its campaign 
to obtain remedial legislation and edu- 
cate the Supreme Court. Although the 
Federal Trade Commission had inaugu- 
rated proceedings against the steel in- 
dustry’s basing-point practices, on the 
basis of the precedent in the Cement 
case where conspiracy had been proved, 
unless the steel industry had unlawfully 
conspired to use the basing-point system, 
the industry was under no obligation to 
abandon it so far as the Cement decision 
was concerned. By abandoning it in a 
sellers’ market, the industry killed two 
birds with one stone: First by leaving its 
base prices unchanged and passing all 
freight charges on to the consumer, it 
raised the average f. o. b. mill price for 
steel and thereby increased its earnings; 
second, it persuaded many unthinking 
persons that f. o. b. mill pricing neces- 
sarily meant higher steel prices. What- 
ever their methods, steel manufacturers 
in inaugurating f. o. b. pricing accentu- 
ated the growing demand that Congress 
do something about the matter. 

Although the Cement case precipitated 
the fight for congressional approval of 
basing-point prices, the Rigid Steel Con- 
duit case has been made the scapegoat 
in this battle. It is the case that the 
proponents of the basing-point system 
now charge is primarily responsible for 
most of the confusion about the legality 
of basing-point prices. 

On this matter the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHONEY], 
when testifying before the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, stated that it was the 
Rigid Steel Conduit case which had 
brought about the confusion. 

Mr. President, because the proponents 
of this proposed legislation to legalize 
basing-point pricing have made the 
Rigid Steel Conduit case the scapegoat 
in this controversy, it is essential that 
that case be clearly understood. That 
case involved an appeal to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit from the finding by the Federal 
Trade Commission that 14 corporate 
manufacturers of rigid-steel conduit had 
violated section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act in the sale of their 
products. 

Section 5, of course, gives the Federal 
Trade Commission the right to prevent 
unfair methods of competition. 

The Commission’s complaint charged 
violation of the law on two counts, as 
has been pointed out by the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

Count 1 alleged that the respondents 
had conspired to use the basing-point 
system of pricing and thereby had sub- 
stantially lessened competition in the 
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sale of rigid-steel conduit, and that that 
was an unfair trade practice within the 
meaning of section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 

Count 2 charged that each corporate 
respondent had violated section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act through 
the concurrent use of a formula method 
of making delivered-price quotations, 
with the knowledge that each did like- 
wise, with the result that price competi- 
tion between and among them was un- 
necessarily restrained; in other words, 
that each followed the price leader, and 
that by virtue of their arriving at the 
same price and by virtue of their use of 
freight rate books, they were acting in 
concert. That was the basis of count 2 
of the indictment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gra- 
HAM in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is not that the very crux 
of the issue on the first section of Senate 
bill 1008, namely, that count 2 would be 
legal if this bill were passed? In other 
words, if this bill were passed, those peo- 
ple, acting independently, could perpe- 
trate on the public the same robbery they 
were previously perpetrating by conspir- 
ing; and insofar as one could not prove 
the conspiracy merely because they 
were arriving at identical prices, this bill, 
if passed, would do the Federal Trade 
Commission no good in trying to restrain 
that practice. Is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, that is a cor- 
rect statement. I am very fearful that 
if section 1 of the bill as it now stands 
is enacted into law, the mere fact that 
several of the companies—as was true 
in the case of the 14 defendants in the 
Rigid Steel Conduit case—quoted the 
same basing-point prices all over the Na- 
tion and had their freight rate books 
so as to make it convenient to quote 
prices, would not be sufficient basis 
for prosecution to prevent that practice, 
even though they did what formerly had 
been done by those 14 defendants. I am 
afraid, in other words, that if the action 
against the 14 defendants had been 
brought under section 1 as it now stands 
in this bill, the decision of the Court 
would have been different from the de- 
cision which was reached in that case, 
for the reason that section 1 would seem, 
inferentially, at least, to place upon the 
Government the burden of proving some 
actual combination or conspiracy. The 
Supreme Court necessarily will say that 
in passing this proposed legislation, the 
Congress must have meant to do some- 
thing; that Congress would not pass laws 
simply to leave things as they were. Of 
course, if we could pass the bill and not 
have the Supreme Court make such an 
interpretation, that would be a different 
matter. 

The distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming for whom I have the highest re- 
gard both personally and for his great 
work to uphold the antitrust laws says 
he feels that, under section 1, the concur- 
rent use of a formula method of mak- 
ing delivered price quotations, with each 
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manufacturer doing likewise, would ren- 
der any group of companies which en- 
gaged in that practice liable under sec- 
tion 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. But I am sorry to have to say that 
the House Judiciary Committee and cer- 
tain leading members of that commit- 
tee have placed a different interpreta- 
tion upon section 1. 

So, in that situation, with section 1 
in that condition, with the language evi- 
dently included with the intention of 
making some change in the law, with cer- 
tain Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives taking the other view of the 
question, I am afraid that the small 
businesses and the free enterprises of 
the Nation might lose the protection of 
the decision of the Court in the Rigid 
Steel Conduit case. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the able Sen- 
ator from Tennessee agree that each 
seller, if acting independently, without 
collusion or conspiracy, should be given 
the right to pay all the transportation 
costs or to absorb a portion of them or 
to equalize his transportation costs with 
those of his competitors? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I agree that each 
seller, acting independently, and not in 
actual or constructive collusion or ar- 
rangement with others, can sell where 
he wants to, can absorb freight to any 
amount he wishes to, and can do any- 
thing else he wishes to do in that con- 
nection. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Tennessee agrees—and 
I know he will—that each individual 
seller has a right to do those things, then, 
if every seller in an industry does them, 
how can it be correctly said that there is 
any conspiracy? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana that those 
things do not happen merely by chance. 
It is not by chance that all the cement 
companies in the United States, or a 
great number of them, would bid identi- 
cal prices, down to the last ten-thou- 
sandths of a cent, on what were supposed 
to be secret bids to the Government for 
the sale of cement for some particular 
Government project. It is necessary 
that the Government have the benefit of 
economic evidence, and certainly the 
fact that all the companies in a certain 
line of business are using the basing- 
point system to quote identical prices is 
strong economic evidence. Those things 
would not just happen. Of course it is 
no longer possible to find evidence of 
manufacturers’ getting together and 
signing a contract to do such things; 
but to my mind the fact that they ar- 
rive at identical prices is almost con- 
clusive evidence that they must have be- 
tween them an understanding which is 
in violation of section 5 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act or of section 2 
of the Clayton Act. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I did not have in 
mind the Cement case because there is 
no question that those companies were 
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in violation of the law. They were prose- 
cuted, and there is no question in my 
mind that there was collusion. However, 
I am not talking about that case at all. 

But in the Rigid Steel Conduit case, 
the court ruled, after the Federal Trade 
Commission took the position that it did 
in that case, that concerns that were 
acting independently in paying freight, 
absorbing freight, and equalizing freight, 
were guilty, along with those who were 
found to be in the conspiracy. That is 
a correct statement, is it not? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does not the Sena- 
tor wish to give some protection to the 
concerns that are not conspiring and 
are not acting in collusion, in a situa- 
tion such as the one in which a seller 
always finds himself, in that he must 
ship his goods? They must be shipped, 
because his customers are not in his back 
yard. They must be shipped all over the 
United States, and he must adopt some 
sort of method to permit that to be done. 
The method he adopted might be to sell 
f. o. b. his mill, or he might adopt a 
method by which he would pay all the 
transportation costs, or he might adopt 
a method by which he would pay half of 
the transportation costs. If he does that 
independently, without collusion, I think 
he should have the right to do it. I 
think the Senator will agree with me. 
The question is—— 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If the Senator will 
wait a moment, I will answer him. Please 
do not put words in my mouth. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thought the Sen- 
ator agreed with that. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator car- 
ried me further than I had ever intend- 
ed to be carried. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I did not intend to. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am sorry. I 
think, Mr. President, as a result of this 
colloquy. with the original sponsor and 
promoter of this basing-point legisla- 
tion, we might be getting at the crux of 
the situation. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator from Indiana to say, 
with respect to the Conduit Steel case 
and the 14 companies that were quoting 
identical bids on the sale of steel all over 
the United States, with their freight rate 
books prepared so they could have an 
easy price list, so they could quote 
freight anywhere in the country and 
have it figured out easily, that even 
though the companies did not come to- 
gether and all say, “We are going to do 
this, and thus conspire,” he would want 
the law amended so as to enable them 
to do that very thing? Is my under- 
standing correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. No, indeed. That 
is not the point at all. We all agree I 
think that we want the seller, acting in- 
dependently, to be able to pay the trans- 
Portation costs, or to equalize and ab- 
sorb them. We are also agreed—at least 
I know it is my view, and I do not believe 
I am putting words in the mouth of the 
able Senator in this instance—we are 
opposed to collusion and conspiracy. 

Mr. KEFAUVER, Either constructive 
or actual. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. Of course, 
that is the border line. Where are we 
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to begin to draw the line in the matter 
of collusion and conspiracy? Where is 
the point at which it can De said they 
actually conspired and colluded? That 
is the border line, and that is the whole 
basis of this legislation, the whole basis 
of the debate, and it is the basis upon 
which, of course, we have sincere dif- 
ferences of opinion. That is the whole 
problem. We are now discussing for the 
first time I think in this entire debate 
the real crux of the whole proposition: 
I think it was primarily brought about 
by the Conduit case, in which those who 
were not conspiring and who were not 
parties to the collusion were found to be 
in violation of the law, simply because 
they happened to be doing something 
which the others were doing. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Then, do I cor- 
rectly understand the purpose of the 
Senator from Indiana is to change the 
rule of law of the Conduit case so that 
when several manufacturers are quoting 
identical prices, that will not be deemed 
sufficient evidence upon which to con- 
vict them of violating section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act? 

Mr, CAPEHART. No. I ask the Sen- 
ator to remember that we are not even 
talking about prices. Prices do not enter 
into this legislation, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I disagree with the 
Senator. 

Mr,CAPEHART. Weare talking about 
freight rates and the absorption of 
freight. The rates are published and 
known to everybody. I, as a shipper, 
have to pay the same rates the Senator 
has to pay, because the tariffs set up the 
rates. We are not at all talking about 
prices. It might be very easy for six 
of us to get together and say that 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I only mention 
prices as they were arrived at by the ab- 
sorption of freight, That is understood. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course, the Sen- 
ator is getting back to the basing point, 
which has been outlawed, and which is 
wrong. Phantom freight is wrong. It 
should never have been practiced. . It 
was a bad practice. It has been com- 
pletely eliminated, and in eliminating 
phantom freight and the basing point 
and other bad practices—and they were 
bad practices; I shall be the first to ad- 
mit it—I think the courts have gone to 
the point where now they have American 
industry confused as to what they can 
and cannot do. The purpose of this 
legisiation is to clarify the matter. The 
Senator may well be right. I do not 
think he is, but Le may well be right, that 
we have not clarified it through this par- 
ticular piece of legislation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Let me say to the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana 
that there is no confusion in the Cement 
Co. case. There is no statement in the 
decision in that case that, acting in- 
dependently and aside from anyone else, 
a seller cannot sell on delivered prices 
or absorb freight. The decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Rigid Steel Con- 
duit case is clear and plain. The Sena- 
tor says he agrees with that decision. 
The Federal Trade Commission has 
stated in its recent order, upon appli- 
cation to reopen certain parts of the de- 
cision in the Conduit case, that they 
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have no objection, and it is not unlaw- 
ful to ebsorb freight when acting inde- 
pendently. Just where is the confusion, 
and what is the purpose of this legisla- 
tion? Where is there any confusion? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course the con- 
fusion is partially brought about by the 
fact that the Associate General Counsel 
of the Federal Trade Commission testi- 
fied that the only safe way any seller 
could sell today was on the basis of a 
price f. o. b. his own place of business, 
and the fact that no two attorneys of the 
Federal Trade Commission agreed as to 
the proper interpretation of the law. 

Mr. XEFAUVER. I suppose the Sen- 
ator refers to Mr. Walter B. Wooden, the 
Associate General Counsel. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not have the 
file before me. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have the state- 
ment of Mr. Walter B. Wooden, given on 
June 8, 1949, in the form of a letter, 
made public, to Representative WRIGHT 
Patan, in which he states the matter as 
plainly as it could possibly be stated. I 
also want to call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that even if some time back 
there was confusion, if some people 
wanted to be confused, and if they felt 
there was confusion, even at the time, 
on June 1, when this bill was considered 
by the Senate, if they had some confu- 
sion then, any question about confusion 
is removed by the action of the Federal 
Trade Commission in Docket 4452, in the 
matter of the Rigid Steel Conduit Asso- 
ciation et al. At this point I want to 
read the order of the whole Commission, 
entered into and agreed to by all four of 
the Commissioners of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Commissioner Freer had 
resigned prior to that time, so there were 
only four Commissioners. Let me read 
this to see if there is any confusion in 
what the Federal Trade Commission 
thinks the law is as affecting what they 
are going to do. After all, the Senator, 
of course, agrees with me that so far as 
the Federal Trade Commission Act and 
the Robinson-Patman Act are concerned 
it is the Federal Trade Commission that 
has the burden of enforcement and of 
the origination of proceedings under 
those acts in the matter of basing-point 
practices. The Senator agrees with me 
about that. Very well. I read: 

IN THE MATTER OF RIGID STEEL CONDUIT 
ASSOCIATION ET AL., DOCKET No. 4452 
ORDER DENYING MOTION TO REOPEN AND MODIFY 

This matter comes before the Commission 
on motion by certain respondents to reopen 
the proceeding and modify the order to cease 
and desist entered on June 6, 1944, by strik- 
ing paragraph V thereof and substituting 
certain language set forth in the motion. 

The purpose of the requested modification 
is said to be to make clear that the order 
does not prohibit any of the respondents, 
acting independently, from quoting or sell- 
ing at delivered prices or from absorbing 
freight. The Commission does not consider 
that the order in its present form prohibits 
the independent practice of freight absorp- 
tion or selling at delivered prices by indi- 
vidual sellers. What the questioned portion 
of the order does prohibit is the continuance 
of the basing-point delivered-price system, 
found to have been the subject of conspiracy, 
or any variation thereof which might be ac- 
complished through the practices specified 
in subparagraphs (a), (b), (c), or (d) when 
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done, as stated in the order, “for the pur- 
pose or with the effect of systematically 
matching delivered-price quotations,” 

Taking the matters pleaded in the motion 
and memorandum in support thereof as true 
only for present purposes, no change of fact 
or of law appears, and there is no showing 
that the public interest requires reopening 
and modification of the order. In the ab- 
sence of an adequate showing of such change 
of law or fact or the requirements of the 
public interest, the motion is denied. 

By the Commission. 

D. C. DANIEL, Secretary. 


I want to read again this clause: 


The Commission does not consider that the 
orde~ in its present form 


Of course that refers to the order fol- 
lowing the decision in the Conduit case 
which we have been discussing— 
prohibits the independent practice of freight 
absorption or selling at delivered prices by 
individual sellers. 


I understand that is what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana wants. 
It is what most of us want and what most 
of us will agree to. That is the law as 
stated by the Federal Trade Commission 
which has under its jurisdiction the en- 
forcement of this act. It is the law as 
stated by the Supreme Court in the 
Corn Products case, the Conduit case, the 
Cement case, and other cases. I cannot 
see any confusion about it. There seems 
to be no present confusion in the minds 
of the members of the Federal Trade 
Commission. It is feared that by opening 
up the whole question and tinkering with 
the antitrust laws some court will be con- 
vinced that we mean to relax the anti- 
trust laws, and we will create more con- 
fusion, for no good purpose at all. 

Mr. FLANDERS and Mr. LONG ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield first to the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, this 
question is of a great deal of concern to 
New England manufacturers, particularly 
those who are large users of steel. Their 
concern is also mine. I want, first, to 
ask a question somewhat along the lines 
about which the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee has been speaking in ex- 
plaining the position of the Federal Trade 
Commission, which, to put it in common, 
everyday language, seems to be that 
delivered prices are all right if they are 
not part of a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Or if they are not 
part of a systematic doing of the same 
thing by all concerns. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Yes. In that con- 
nection, I was much interested in reading 
the speech made by the junior Senator 
from Illinois, which I was unable to hear, 
and noting the very picturesque refer- 
ence to cement bids in Illinois. I was 
unable to escape the conclusion that the 
conspiracy was anterior to delivered 
prices; and that suspicion was more 
strongly impressed on me when I saw 
they had raised their prices 15 percent. 
It seems to me that afforded a clear case 
for proceeding against those persons, 
quite irrespective of the delivered-price 
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situation, if there is any justice in the 
world. At least, that is the way that 
particular case appeared to me. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I agree with the 
Senator, except that I think the Federal 
Trade Commission proceeded under a 
theory which could be best sustained, by 
basing its action on section 2 of the 
Clayton Act and section 5 of the Federai 
Trade Commission Act. 

Mr. FLANDERS. At least, the great 
number of bids raises a mild suspicion 
that there may have been, perhaps, 
somewhere in the far background, some 
community of interest and of action, 

I wonder if the Senator will allow me, 
or if the rules of the Senate will permit 
me, to express in a very few words our 
concern in New England, which has par- 
ticular reference to steel prices. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Vermont may make an observation 
in that connection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Vermont 
may proceed. 

Mr. FLANDERS. In New England we 
are out on a limb. If the Senator will 
take a map of the United States, trim off 
the Atlantic Ocean, trim off Canada, and 
then hold it up where it can be seen, it 
will be observed that New England is 
away out in one corner. How we manage 
to exist the Lord only knows. I some- 
times wonder, myself. One of the things 
which make it possible to exist in compe- 
tition with the rest of the country, but 
not the only thing, has been the fact 
that our very important metal trades 
industries are at no disadvantage so far 
as steel prices are concerned, but we are 
at a disadvantage in shipping the fin- 
ished product back, and to overcome that 
disadvantage we have to be just a little 
brighter or a little smarter and work a 
little harder than those in any other 
part of the country. Otherwise we 
could not exist. We have tried to be a 
little brighter, a little smarter, to work a 
little harder and a little longer, to over- 
come the west-bound freight differential. 
But I am very much disturbed that the 
east-bound price equality may be taken 
away from us. I am inclined to think I 
should have to vote against the motion 
to reconsider if that result should be 
brought about, for the reasons I have 
just given. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I want to say, in re- 
sponse to the statement of the Senator 
from Vermont, that I have before me a 
report of the Special Committee To Study 
Problems of American Small Business, 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 20, print- 
ed on February 20, 1949. I believe the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mar- 
TIN] was chairman of the subcommittee 
and that the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] was chairman 
of the full committee. 

I also have before me a special report 
of the same committee, on changes in 
distribution of steel, 1940 to 1947, pub- 
lished on February 10, 1949. I say to 
the Senator from Vermont that, in the 
first place, it is shown that some of the 
steel companies engaged in this sort of 
operation: When there was a shortage 
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of steel, although they were adding to 
their price a sufficient amount to cover 
the transportation to their old customers 
all over the United States, they started 
dropping the customers who were far- 
thest away from the basing point, in 
order to keep the freight they were 
charging and yet not ship steel to distant 
points. So the record shows there was 
a decrease in the amount of steel and 
steel products shipped to the Senator’s 
State and to New England and to other 
States remote from the basing point. 
That is one of the evils of the basing- 
point practice. As a matter of fact, the 
record shows that one company at least 
eliminated five States because they were 
too far away and it was not economical 
for them to absorb freight in shipping 
that far, even though they were already 
charging the freight and adding it to 
their national average. 

Coming more directly to the observa- 
tion of the Senator from Vermont, he 
will find that his State was denied a great 
deal of steel during that time. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. During what period 
was that? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. From 1940 to 1947. 
It will be found in the report published 
February 10, 1949. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Of course, during 
most of that period steel was under 
Federal jurisdiction. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; but it will be 
found that during that period States 
close to Pittsburgh were plus on the 
amount of steel they received, but the 
Senator’s State was considerably minus, 
as were Oregon, California, and other 
Western States, and every Southern 
State except in the immediate vicinity of 
Birmingham, Ala., was greatly minus. 
Every New England State was minus. 
Why was that? Because, although some 
steel companies were charging freight 
rates so that they could ship to New Eng- 
land or to the far West or to the South, 
they actually cut down on the amount of 
steel they shipped to remote places in 
order to make a greater profit for them- 
selves. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Should not the Sen- 
ator completely eliminate from that rec- 
ord the period during which the distri- 
bution of steel was completely in control 
of the Federal Government? 

. Mr. KEFAUVER. Of course, I take 
it that has some effect, but it is a rather 
remarkable pattern, as the Senator will 
see if he will look at the map and see 
where the steel went. The irfcreases 
were all in vicinities closest to the price- 
basing point. 

Let me call the attention of the Sena- 
tor to what some of the steel people Said, 
as set forth in this report, Changes in 
Distribution of Steel, 1940-47. I quote: 

Mr. Walter S. Tower, president of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, acknowl- 
edged that he had heard reports of with- 
drawal from markets because of the freight 
absorption. I quote further: 

Mr. Dickey, Do you know whether or not 
the question of withdrawal from certain 
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market areas because of freight absorption 
and because of the fact that presently, with 
the demand, the companies do not feel that 
they have to take the absorption, has been 
a subject of much discussion within the in- 
dustry? 

Mr. Tower. I have heard reports that some 
companies which previously had done busi- 
ness in some markets had withdrawn be- 
cause it was no longer remunerative to try 
to reach those markets. f 

Perhaps the most clear-cut statement 
made by any member of the steel industry 
outlining a definite and positive policy of 
withdrawal from a major consuming area 
was presented by H. G. Morrow, Spang-Chal- 
fant division, of the National Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Morrow. On April 15, 1946, the Spang- 
Chalfant division, of the National Supply Co., 
discontinued doing business in its former 
Chicago district territory, which included the 
States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Nebraska. 

It has long been an industry custom to sell 
pipe on a delivered price, made up of the 
nearest basing point plus freight from the 
basing point to destination. In the case of 
Chicago proper, Gary is the nearest basing 
point. Consequently, a pipe mill located 
as we are in Pittsburgh, selling in Chicago, 
must absorb freight, which in 1946 amounted 
to $4.40 per ton and today $5.80 per ton 
on butt-weld pipe sizes and $2.40 and $3.80 
per ton, respectively, on lap-weld pipe sizes. 
Freight absorption to other cities in the Chi- 
cago territory varies with different freight 
rates. This freight absorption, together with 
increase in costs of manufacture, due mostly 
to wage adjustments, and the fact that we 
could not foresee any possible immediate 
relief, were responsible for our decision to 
withdraw from the Chicago territory. 


Mr. FLANDERS. What were the dates 
of withdrawal? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. He says April 1946. 
Then there is other evidence of with- 
drawal by other companies, all set forth 
in this report submitted by the distin- 


- guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


MARTIN]. 

In further response to the ii. quiry of 
the Senator from Vermont, looking at 
the map, and considering the amount of 
steel used throughout the United States, 
the Senator’s State would actually get 
a better price on an f. o. b. basis, because 
in delivering steel to Vermont, the ship- 
ping distance, on the average haul from 
Pittsburgh, the nearest basing center, to 
Vermont, I am certain, is shorter than 
the average throughout the United 
States. So the Senator from Vermont 
and his manufacturers are actually pay- 
ing part of the freight rate for hauling 
to more remote places in the United 
States. 

I think the Senator would find these 
two reports to be of great assistance in 
helping him reach a decision in this 
matter. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator whether the advan- 
tage of moving out of Vermont does not 
still remain? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think it would be 
more advantageous to stay in Vermont 
on an f. o. b. basis than to sell under the 
basing-point method. After all, the 
freight is paid anyway by the customers. 
It is merely a matter of who is nearest 
the basing point. 

Mr. FLANDERS. The freight is not 
paid by the customers in a competitive 
situation. Competition and the quality 
of the goods determines the price of the 
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product, and the freight either adds to 
or decreases or seriously affects the 
profits. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. What I meant to 
say was that the freight on shipping any- 
where is calculated, and is added to the 
price of the product. But I wish to call 
attention to the fact that the record. 
shows, in that connection, that although 
a product may be shipped by water or 
may be shipped by some other method, 
the rail freight rate is always added in 
calculating the basing-point price. The 
point I make is that in the average use 
of steel, Vermont would be infinitely bet- 
ter off on an f. o. b. basis than under a 
basing-point price system, and I think 

we reports very definitely show that 

so. 

I may say, however, that that is an 
academic question. I am not advocat- 
ing the abandonment of independent, 
noncollusive, nonsystematic use of bas- 
ing-points. If any company wants to sell 
on that basis, it has a perfect right to do 
so, under the law, today. No one is go- 
ing to prosecute them, no one is going 
to complain. There is no Supreme 
Court case, or decision of any other court 
in this country, that can be pointed out 
as prohibiting the independent, nonsys- 
tematic use of the basing-point princi- 
ple. What we do not want to do is to 
allow producers to get together and con- 
spire, either by actual conspiracy or by 
systematically using the same prices, in 
order to defeat competition and create 
unfair business conditions. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. FLANDERS. In the first place, I 
completely accept the principle which 
the Senator has just enunciated. In the 
second place, I wish to say that we are 
now in a favorable position with our 
competitors who work under the shadow 
of the steel mills of Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, and Gary. We are now in a 
favorable living condition with them, 
and if that condition disappeared, we 
would be seriously handicapped. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to call the 
attention of the Senator to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Wooden as it appears on 
page 147 of the public hearings. On 
Wednesday, May 19, 1948, the Federal 
Trade Commission, in Washington, 
issued a release which was published in 
every newspaper in the United States, at 
least a great majority of them, under the 
headline: 

Court holds basing-point method of pric- 
ing unfair, irrespective of conspiracy. 


In view of the fact that the Federal 
Trade Commission gave out that release, 
which was published, is there any won- 
der that there is confusion in the minds 
of the businessmen of America as to 
whether or not they can do what both 
the able Senator from Tennessee and I 
agree they should do, namely, charge all 
the transportation costs, acting inde- 
pendently? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator did 
not read Mr. Wooden’s answer. I read: 

Mr. Woog. The Court held the basing- 
point system unlawful under the circum- 
stances in which it was used. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Where is that 
answer? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That follows the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The question was, 
“Is that a true statement?” The an- 
swer was, “I would say it is not actually 
accurate.” But the fact remains that 
they issued the release, and the headline 
was, “Court holds basing-point method 
of pricing unfair irrespective of con- 
spiracy.” 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think that as long 
as we live in a country where we have a 
free press, we will find that headline 
writers will describe something that hap- 
pens in various and sundry ways. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Federal Trade 
Commission prepared the release them- 
selves. It was their own release. They 
were their own words. They were not 
the words of a newspaperman. 

Let me call the Senator’s attention, 
further, to ai.other matter, and then I 
shall not bother him further. On page 
243, at about the center of the page, will 
be found this question which I asked: 

Is it legal for an individual cement com- 
pany to pay the transportation charges to 
any point in the United States? 

Mr. Woopen. The question cannot be an- 
Swered categorically. 


Now is there any wonder that confu- 
sion exists? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Is that on page 243? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes, about the cen- 
ter of the page. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Of course, it would 
be necessary in connection with such a 
question, to have some explanation as 
to whether all the other companies were 
doin: the same thing. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The question was: 

Is it legal for an individual cement com- 
pany to pay the transportation charges to 
any point in the United States? 


Mr. Wooden, instead of answering that 
it was, as the Senator and I agree it 
should be, and as we believe it should be 
today, said he could not answer the ques- 
tion catcgorically. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. He said he could not 
answer it categorically. He would have 
to add: “Providing they. were not all 
doing it in the same way.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. His answer is: 

It has to be considered in the light of the 
history of this industry, and the history of 
the practice that you are asking about, and 
whether or not they are, in fact, continuing 
the same thing as before, only calling the 
action individual and independent. 


Then I continued to question him and 
I said, in effect, “Let us forget the cement 
business, then, and talk about any other 
line of manufacturing,” and his answer 
was the same, that he could not say. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think his answer 
in that case is a correct answer. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG. Is not Mr. Wooden’s state- 
ment what everyone understands the law 
to be? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think it is. 

Mr. LONG. If the cement producers 
are told to quit using the monopolistic 
and conspiratorial methods and practices 
which they have been using, and a com- 
pany here and a company there then pro- 
ceeds to absorb freight in such a way that 
it is obviously being done in the same old 
way, the same old thing being done over 
again, excepting that it is being done 
independently, and the result of the con- 
tinuation of the same practice is the sell- 
ing of the product at identical high prices, 
would not the purport of Mr. Wooden’s 
statement be that when all absorb freight 
together, it obviously is an illegal prac- 
tice, since it results in the same situation 
as heretofore existed? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should also call 
attention to the fact that at the bottom 
of page 245 Mr. Wooden, in answer to a 
question as to whether they could absorb 
freight acting independently, said: 

Mr. Wooven. Yes; I would like to add to 
that, however, that he can also make his 
delivered prices as freely as he wants them, 
if they make due allowances for differences 
in cost of delivery resulting in a uniform 
mill net, 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. I ask the Senator if he 
does not agree that that is exactly the 
way he, as an attorney, understands the 
law, the way I understand the law, the 
way the Senator from Indiana, who talks 
about confusion, understands the law, the 
way Mr. Wooden understands the law, 
and the way the senior Senator from 
Wyoming understands the law? So what 
is the confusion about? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam glad the Sena. 
tor asked the question. So far as I am 
concerned I cannot see any confusion. 
But we are going to get into confusion 
beyond question, beyond explanation and 
beyond doing anything about it, if we pass 
a bill which many Members feel does 
not mean anything and which we feel it 
is absolutely unnecessary to pass. The 
existing law is plain to us all. Everyone 
knows what it is. The Senator from In- 
diana knows what it is. The Senator 
from Louisiana knows what it is. The 
Federal Trade Commission knows what it 
is. The courts have stated it clearly. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have been interested 
in the debate and search for the location 
of the confusion. I have a little bit of 
that confusion myself. As I have 
listened to the arguments pro and con, 
the argument seems to be made, respect- 
ing the rural areas and the more thinly 
populated States, that unless this bas- 
ing-point bill goes through, the fabri- 
cators and manufacturers of the thinly 
populated States will all pack up and 
move to Pittsburgh in order to obtain 
the advantages of the low freight rates. 
Then, as I listen a little more, I find that 
the people of Pittsburgh and other great 
manufacturing cities are told that if the 
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basing-point bill does not go through, 
the great corporations will decentralize 
and locate their factories all over the 
United States—in the more thinly popu- 
lated areas. 

I should like to know which, if either 
of those two arguments, is correct be- 
cause it cannot be that both are true, 
We cannot have all the independent 
plants moving to Pittsburgh and other 
great manufacturing centers, and the 
great manufacturing industries decen- 
tralizing and locating their plants 
around through the country, all at the 
same time. Both the independent plants 
and the great manufacturing industries 
might as well remain where they are. 
If the big corporations are going to 
break up and locate their plants all over 
the country, and if the small independ- 
ent plants are going to pack up and 
move to Pittsburgh, confusion would re- 
sult. Can the Senator enlighten me on 
that point because I think I am entitled 
to share a little of the confusion after 
listening to the two arguments? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
observation of the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont. It is a very pertinent 
one. Of course, the matter he is dis- 
cussing is not in issue here because, actu- 
ally, as we have all said, if the bill is not 
passed, there is nothing to prohibit the 
nonsystematic, nonconspiratorial absorp- 
tion of freight rates. But getting to the 
basis of what the Senator suggests, I 
feel that without the use of the basing- 
point-pricing system there would be a 
better development of the natural re- 
sources of the Nation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Nearer the sources of 
the resources? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Nearer the sources 
of the resources. I think, for instance, 
a steel mill in Texas which might go 
into business and get the market in that 
section and save the businesses there 
some money on the delivered steel would 
be more apt to develop its product if it 
knew it was not going to have to go into 
competition with a systematic freight- 
absorption method whereby the Texas 
steel company might be undersold and 
put out of business. I think there 
would be generally a more healthy de- 
velopment of the natural development 
at the places of the resources if com- 
panies knew they were not going to have 
to meet such crippling competition. 

Mr, AIKEN. Perhaps I should have 
said, “nearer the markets” rather than 
“nearer the sources of supplies.” 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Well, between the 
market and the source of supplies and 
resources. z 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator believe 
that if we eliminate the Pittsburgh-plus 
system avhich has been in operation for 
so long, the result will more likely be 
diffusion or decentralization of indus- 
try rather than a concentration of it in 
a few great industrial areas? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. Of course 
Pittsburgh-plus has been theoretically 
eliminated for some time. Its partial 
elimination did have that result. But 
if it were completely eliminated that 
would be the result, in my opinion, 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that Dr. Fritz 
Machlup, professor of political economy 
at Johns Hopkins University, made a 
statement before the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee on July 6 last, in which 
he called attention to the confusion to 
which the Senator from Vermont has 
adverted, and stated that a small group 
of business managers had organized a 
publicity campaign for the very purpose 
of creating confusion? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that Dr. 
Machlup suggested and urged that Con- 
gress investigate this campaign to as- 
certain just what has been done, the 
propaganda which has been gotten out, 
the money which has been spent, the 
means which have been resorted to in 
order to create this very confusion? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, that is cor- 
rect. I am sure he has many facts to 
back up his statement. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it not proper to assume 
that unless big business felt that the 
failure to enact this type of legislation 
which they advocate would be very help- 
ful to their smaller independent com- 
petitors, they would not be working so 
vigorously to have the pending legisla- 
tion passed? Is not that on the face of 
it evidence that the small independent 
industries are more likely to be benefited 
by killing this bill? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. 
solutely correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. In the first place, 
let me say that there is absolutely no evi- 
dence anywhere that big business is be- 
hind the legislation. The record is full 
of the testimony of representatives of 
small business. There is no basis for the 
statement which the able Senator from 
Vermont has just made. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have received commu- 
nications favoring this bill which were 
unmistakingly from the element which I 
consider to be big business. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator may 
have received some, and I have received 
some, But the point is that the record is 
full of the testimony of witnesses repre- 
senting small business. It is the old ar- 
gument that every time we want to prove 
something we take the exception to prove 
the rule, and we take a slap at so-called 
big business when we have no other argu- 
ments to use. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think Mr. Olds, 
chairman of United States Steel, did a 
very unsavory thing in the way they met 
the decision in the Cement case. In the 
first place, Mr. Olds was quoted as say- 
ing that the steel interests would have to 
seek remedial legislation or “educate the 


The Senator is ab- 
Mr. President, will 
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Supreme Court.” Then immediately, in 
order to try to alarm everyone, although 
steel prices were high, and they had ob- 
tained an increase, the steel companies 
started selling f. o. b., but still charged 
the same delivery-point price, although 
the delivery-point price necessarily had 
in it the costs which they had calculated 
for transportation all over the United 
States. That is what alarmed everyone. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the steel 
companies raised the price of steel $9 
a ton? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not also true—as I re- 
call, Mr. David Cushman Coyle brought 
it out in his statement before the Small 
Business Committee of the House—that 
United States Steel is the largest owner 
of cement production in this country? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think that is cor- 
rect. He did say that. I do not know 
whether it is true, but I think it is. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Will not the Senator 
agree with me that the example which 
I shali give is a good indication that this 
is the bill of big business? The labor 
unions which the Senator from Indiana 
mentioned yesterday, at Springhill and 
Bastrop, La., were writing me to vote 
for the basing-point bill on the ground 
that if the bill were not enacted the In- 
ternational Paper Co. would move its 
mills from Bastrop and Springhill, al- 
though the International Paper Co. it- 
self did not write. I answered in a non- 
commital fashion, stating that I would 
study the bill, and that I was impressed 
by the fact that labor unions would go to 
bat for the International Paper Co. A 
representative of the International 
Paper Co. wrote to me and wanted to 
know exactly how I stood on the bill, so 
that he could advise the company. Is 
not that a very good indication that the 
labor unions, whose members probably 
do not understand the bill, are acting 
merely at the behest of the International 
Paper Co., which is too subtle and shrewd 
to come out in the open? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I think so. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The record contains 
many dozen telegrams and letters from 
labor unions. There is much direct tes- 
timony in the Rxconp from those repre- 
senting labor unions. Am I to under- 
stand that the able Senator from Louisi- 
ana contends that those labor union 
representatives are hypocrites, and that 
they did not mean what they said, that 
they came to the hearing merely because 
some big fellow asked them to do so, and 
that from now on we cannot depend upon 
the testimony of a labor union repre- 
sentative because someone else is telling 
him what to say? Does the Senator want 
to leave the impression that when Mr. 
Schaeffer, the head of the railroad union 
from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who said he 
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was representing 1,000,000,000 railroad 
workers, testified, he was representing 
some big business, and did not mean 
what he said? Does the Senator mean 
that we should not take him at his word? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Louisiana is well able to take care of him- 
self, and I yield to him. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, when 
cement workers are trying to have good 
relations with the cement companies 
and gain concessions, if the cement com- 
panies say, We are going to have to pull 
out our plant and move unless the basing 
point bill is passed,” does not the Senator 
agree with me that it is entirely logical 
for those men, fearing loss of their jobs, 
to say, “Certainly, we will write to our 
Senators and Representatives and try 
to help you. By the way, how about a 
little increase in wages?” Would it not 
seem logical that the International 
Paper Co., with the two most profitable 
mills in the world located in Louisiana, 
would call their labor union representa- 
tives in and say, “Boys, we have got 
along fine, and paid you high wages. 
We are going to ask one minor conces- 
sion of you. We are going to have to 
move out of Louisiana if this bill is not 
passed.” Would it not seem logical that 
the labor unions, without knowing what 
this is all about, would write in and say, 
eee won't you please vote for this 

pr. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. First, let me make 
a statement in answer to the Senator 
from Louisiana. I do not think it would 
seem logical that they would write or 
send telegrams to their Senators. Ithink 
the logical thing to do, and what I would 
have done were I in their place, would 
be to catch the first plane or the fastest 
train to Washington. Instead of writ- 
ing or sending a telegram I would come 
to Washington and see my Senator and 
appear before the Capehart Committee, 
which was investigating the matter. I 
suppose that is the reason why a great 
many of such representatives actually 
appeared at the hearings before the 
Capehart Committee. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yesterday the able 
Senator from Louisiana praised Mr. 
Brubaker, the economist representing 
the CIO steel workers, as a great man, a 
great authority. He approved his 
statements on this subject because he 
was opposed to the bill. He considered 
such statements the last word. We 
must accept the word of Mr. Brubaker, 
the economist representing the steel 
workers. 

Now the able Senator from Louisiana 
rises on the floor and says that the 
testimony, the telegrams, and the letters 
from local unions in his own State are 
worth nothing, that those individuals 
know absolutely nothing about the ques- 
tion. They did not know what they were 
doing. They were misinformed. He 
wants us to throw their testimony out 
as irrelevant, and, I presume, as being 
untrue, because he says they knew noth- 
ing about what they were doing. In 
other words, when it suits the purpose 
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of the able Senator from Louisiana to 
use the testimony of a labor-union rep- 
resentative he does so. When it does not 
suit his purpose, then he says it is ir- 
relevant, and that labor-union repre- 
sentatives do not know what they are 
talking about. He says that they were 
misinformed. That has been my obser- 
vation of the argument against this 
legislation all the way through. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Tennessee a question. 
Does he not appreciate the distinction 
between a man like Mr. Brubaker, who 
is the economist for the CIO, who has 
studied this question and understands 
it, and who says that this is a very bad 
bill, who refuses to be scared or bulldozed 
because all the steel companies claim 
they are going to move somewhere else, 
and some man who has not had a day in 
college, but who is told he is going to 
lose his job unless this bill is passed? 
Cannot the Senator see the difference 
between the understanding of those two 
men? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think any Senator 
could see the difference. 

We were talking, I believe, about the 
Rigid Steel Conduit case. We had dis- 
cussed the conviction under count 2 
of the indictment in that case, which 
alleged a systematic price system, al- 
though there was no actual proof that 
the producers had got together and con- 
spired. That conviction, sustained by 
the Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals, 
was upheld by the Supreme Court. Let 
us see what that conviction means. It 
is not so difficult to answer this question 
as the proponents of the basing-point 
legislation allege. In truth, the answer 
seems clear to anyone who understands 
the objectives of antitrust legislation. 
Section 5 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act gives the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the courts authority to 
designate as unfair, trade practices 
which unreasonably restrain trade or 
lead to monopoly 

In the Rigid Steel Conduit case the 
Commission found—and the court con- 
firmed the finding—that for any seller 
to quote prices under a basing-point 
system with the knowledge that his 
rivals are doing the same thing and 
with the result that such practices 
eliminate competition among them is 
an unfair trade practice. Apparently, 
neither the Federal Trade Commission 
nor the Court believe that monopolists 
are sleepwalkers. If they know where 
they are going, Congress having out- 
lawed their goal, the Commission says 
their journey is illegal. What the pro- 
ponents of S. 1008 propose to do is to 
legalize the elimination of price com- 
petition among rival sellers who, al- 
though they do not specifically agree to 
adopt a pricing method for the purpose 
and with the effect of eliminating com- 
petition, adopt it even though its con- 
current use will in fact eliminate price 
competition. What Congress proposes 
to do in adopting S. 1008 is to legalize 
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a procedure that achieves an unlawful 
end. 

Monopoly stands condemned under sec- 
tion 2 of the Sherman Act, but if achieved 
through independent basing-point pric- 
ing, it is now to be legalized under section 
5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
And thereby confusion is to be eliminated. 

Not only does the pending bill con- 
tradict or emasculate section 2 of the 
Clayton Act under certain circumstances, 
but it simply circumscribes the Federal 
Trade Commission's power over monopoly 
under section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act as it now stands. 

So, Mr. President, in conclusion, let me 
say that there can be no doubt or ques- 
tion as to what the law is today. No 
Member of Congress argues or will say 
that he thinks the decision in the Corn 
Products case, the decision in the Staley 
case, the decision in the Rigid Steel Con- 
duit case, or the decision in the Cement 
Institute case is wrong. As a matter 
of fact, the Capehart committee itself 
said that the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Cement Institute case was 
wholesome and was fully justified. These 
correct decisions protect competition and 
protect the antitrust laws. Noone argues 
against the results these decisions have 
brought about or against their correct- 
ness. 

Then, what is all this about? Why 
are certain persons in this country try- 
ing to promote this proposed legislation 
in order, as they say, to eliminate con- 
fusion, when there is no confusion, when 
everyone who is not favoring the monop- 
olists agrees that those Supreme Court 
decisions are correct? I am afraid that 
what they hope to do is to circumscribe, 
by indirection, to emascuate in a round- 
about way, the antitrust laws of the 
United States. They know they can- 
not do so by direct attack; they know 
they cannot secure the adoption to the 
Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, or the 
Federal Trade Commission Act of any 
amendments which will lessen the pro- 
tection those acts give today to business- 
men and to industries, and particularly 
to the small-business men of the Nation. 

Mr. President, dangers do arise under 
Senate bill 1008, and I wish to point them 
out. In the first place, there is a great 
danger that if section 1 of the bill is 
included in the law, the Rigid Steel Con- 
duit case decision will become a nullity. 
In that event there is great danger the 
decision in the Corn Products and Staley 
decisions will become ineffective, and then 
no longer will it be possible to convict a 
group of persons or companies because 
they adopt a system of identical prices 
and a system of absorbing freight in 
order to do so. There will be doubt that 
it will be possible to convict: persons who 
use absorption of freight practices, by 
means of freight-rate books from which 
they make their calculations, to arrive 
at identical prices. I fear that would 
be the result. 

In connection with section 2, there also 
is the difficulty that under section 2 of 
the Clayton Act, which is the Robinson- 
Patman Act, it is not now permissible to 
engage in certain kinds of practices the 
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effect of which will be to lessen, damage, 
or destroy competition or to create 
monopoly. The Carroll amendments in 
connection with the absorption of freight 
and the determination of delivered prices, 
I think protect fairly well the restric- 
tions of the Robinson-Patman Act, sec- 
tion 2 of the Clayton Act. But unless 
the Carroll amendments are adopted, 
even if the amendments proposed by the 
junior Senator from Tennessee, and 
adopted by the Senate, were placed in 
the law, there would be some decrease in 
protection to small businesses and in- 
dustries, under section 2 of this bill, be- 
cause the amendment I proposed, and 
which the Senate adopted, was not so 
broad in its prohibition as are the Carroll 
amendments. 

Section 3 is the enforcement provision 
for section 2. 

So, Mr. President, those are my objec- 
tions to the bill. 

It has been said that this bill does not 
mean anything, that it simply restates 
the present law. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not think it is simply a restate- 
ment of the present law. To the con- 
trary, I think it whittles away our anti- 
trust laws. Nevertheless, the Supreme 
Court will be bound to take the point of 
view that, after all, the Senate did not 
spend 3 days and the House of Repre- 
sentatives did not spend 2 days—a con- 
siderable part of their valuable time— 
in passing a bill which does not mean 
anything. 

Mr. President, certain industries and 
certain trusts were complaining about 
the Cement decision, and no doubt the 
Court would take the position that the 
Congress must have meant to change the 
result of the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Cement case or the Court’s decision 
in the Rigid Steel Conduit case. That is 
my fear. I think this bill may do very 
real harm. Since it is agreed that all 
difficulties now are cleared up, since it 
is agreed that there is no confusion, since 
the Federal Trade Commission has stated 
what it is doing in definite terms, and 
since all of us agree with what it is doing, 
and even the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CaPEHART], agrees, therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, since all confusion has been 
eliminated, certainly we should take 
every possible step to defeat this bill. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’Manoney in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Has the Senator heard the 
oft made statement, which has been 
written in books and has been docu- 
mented elsewhere, as I understand, to 
the effect that the big cement companies 
paid $5,000,000 in attorneys’ fees alone 
in defending that case, in an attempt to 
violate the antitrust laws and to continue 
the basing-point system? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have heard that. 
I know that various industries and trusts 
interested in this proposed legislation 
have put on a terrific campaign for its 
enactment, have spent tremendous 
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amounts of money for that purpose, and 
have tried every way in the world they 
could to influence the Members of the 
House of Representatives and the Mem- 
bers of the Senate to vote for it. They 
have gotten many small-business men ex- 
cited; they have even raised prices in 
order to frighten them. As the Senator 
from Louisiana has said, they even have 
gotten members of labor unions to write 
letters or send telegrams to Members of 
Congress. It is obvious that people do 
not go to such lengths unless they have 
some purpose in doing so. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will further yield, let me ask another 
question. If it was worth $5,000,000 in 
attorneys’ fees to the cement companies 
just to lose the case, would not it seem 
to be worth hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to them to be able to continue the 
basing-point practice? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am sure it would 
be. Of course they do not make invest- 
ments unless they know what they are 
doing. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Would it not seem ap- 
parent in this case that if these com- 
panies or individuals have to give the 
public the benefit of competition, their 
loss in excess profits at least would be 
the public’s gain in the long run? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Undoubtedly it 
would be. 

Mr. LONG. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Tennessee agrees with a 
statement made by Edward Lawrence 
Merrigan in an article appearing in the 
Loyola Law Review, volume 5, No. 1, 
1949— 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is an excel- 
lent article; I have read it. 

Mr. LONG. I wonder if the Senator 
agrees with this statement, appearing on 
page 47: 

It is submitted that the Federal Trade 
Commission has not displayed a tendency to 
require the use of f. o. b. selling by all 
American businessmen. To date it has 
prosecuted the delivered-pricing methods 
only where they were found to have brought 
about the elimination of competition and/or 
to have been maintained by agreement and 
conspiracy among sellers. The Commission 
has never prosecuted a single seller for hav- 
ing absorbed freight, in good faith, to meet 
an equally low price of his competitors. In 
its official policy statement, the Commission 
indicates that it does not intend to do so in 
the future. 


Does the Senator from Tennessee agree 
with that? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do. 

Mr. President, let me ask, what are 
the proponents of this proposed legisla- 
tion complaining about? Do they com- 
plain against the Federal Trade Com- 
mission because it prosecuted the Corn 
Products Corp.? No. Do they complain 
because the Staley Corp., which had 
adopted an identical basing-point sys- 
tem, was prosecuted? No. Do they com- 
plain because the 14 corporations which 
were using the same systematic pricing 
system and had their freight-rate books 
published, were prosecuted in the Rigid 
Steel Conduit case? No. Do they com- 
plain because of the prosecution of the 
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Cement Trust, which resulted in the Su- 
preme Court's decision? No. 

Well, Mr. President, what prosecution 
is it that they complain about? What is 
all the shouting about in this case, any- 
way? They talk about the Federal Trade 
Commission; yet they refuse to point out 
one case in which the Commission should 
not have prosecuted. 

I agree with the Senator from Louisi- 
ana that the Federal Trade Commission 
has never brought a complaint against a 
corporation which was engaged in the 
use of a basing-point system unless that 
system was used to injure or destroy 
competition. 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I wonder whether the 
Senator has seen, and whether he agrees 
that the statement I am about to read 
is a correct statement of the effect of 
what the Federal Trade Commission has 
been doing. It is a statement appearing 
in Loyola Law Review, 1940, volume 5, 
No. 1, at page 48. It reads as follows: 

Accordingly, it— 


Meaning the Commission— 

will not question such differences in the 
prices of a single enterprise as are merely 
designed to meet the readily foreseeable com- 
petition of a competitor where such differ- 
ences involve no tendency to create a monop- 
oly or eliminate price competition, nor will 
it— 


The Federal Trade Commission— 
question reciprocal price reductions sim- 
ilarly designed where their scope is not such 
as to preclude variety of delivered prices 
and raise the problem of collusion. It will 
challenge discriminatory price reductions 
which are made to meet nonexistent compe- 
tition or which involve reciprocal relation- 
ships so comprehensive that through them 
price competition in the industry disappears. 


I ask the Senator, in view of that clear 
declaration by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, he can see anything in the 
world that un independent producer 
quoting delivered prices and acting in- 
dependently in good faith would have 
the least thing to worry about? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No, I do not think 
so. There is nothing for him to worry 
about. Furthermore, as all Senators 
know, when this matter was before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the Senate, at the time it 
was investigating absorption of freight, 
the Federal Trade Commission made a 
declaration of policy, entered formally 
in the records of a committee of the 
Senate, in which they said they did 
not interpret the decision in the Cement 
case, or any other decision, as requiring 
them to prosecute any corporation which 
independently and nonsystematically ab- 
sorbed freight, and that they were not 
going to bring any complaints against 
any corporation because that was done. 
I do not know; I am really at a loss to 
see any good reason why this bill should 
be further pursued. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator cognizant 
of the fact that the basing-point system 
has a direct connection with the ex- 
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tremely high freight rates we are com- 
pelled to pay in the South and the West? 
Has the Senator seen the statement pre- 
pared by certain economists and by 
members of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, conclusively proving that the Bir- 
mingham mills wanted to reduce trans- 
portation charges into New Orleans, but 
the pressure of the northern steel com- 
panies upon the railroads, even after the 
southern railroads had proposed to make 
the reduction, prevented that reduction 
from being made, with the result that 
for the past 9 years New Orleans has been 
paying an extra $3 a ton for every ton of 
steel delivered in that city? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Ihave not seen that 
statement, but I have seen other state- 
ments to that effect, and I know that is 
true. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator be so kind as to insert the state- 
ment to which I refer in the RECORD at 
this point? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement supplied by 
the distinguished Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lone] be inserted in the Rec- 
orp following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should like also to 
say that unquestionably, with respect to 
the systematic freight-absorption meth- 
od which is being proposed, it is the hope 
of certain industries that want to con- 
tinue using this method to escape the 
effect of certain of the antitrust laws by 
legalizing the operations in which they 
have been engaged. These companies 
are rather difficult to deal with, The old 
Pittsburgh-plus basis was broken up, but 
what was done then was to establish 
regional basing points; for example, 
Birmingham, Ala. But what the steel 
trust did then was to require Birmingham 
to sell at such a high price that it 
amounted to about the same thing; so, 
the South, including the Birmingham 
area, secured very little advantage from 
the victory of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in breaking up the old basis of 
Pittsburgh-plus. ; 

Mr. President, in conclusion, my posi- 
tion is that the bill should be defeated. 
Of course, a favorable vote on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone! would be required, but, if the bill 
is to be passed, the minimum protection 
which can be granted is the adoption of 
the Carroll amendments. I shall be ex- 
tremely fearful of the result of the bill, 
even with the Carroll amendments in- 
cluded in it, because I cannot see that 
any good can come from it. I know that 
its purpose is to weaken and to emascu- 
late the antitrust laws to the greatest 
possible extent. I do not mean that is 
the purpose of its sponsors in the Sen- 
ate, but it is the purpose of the great 
lobby that is behind the bill. I know the 
small-business men of the Nation are 
going to suffer, and suffer badly, if this 
legislation is enacted, because of what 
may be done under it by monopolists 
who are interested in its passage. So in 
the interest of our antitrust laws and in 
the interest of small-business men, I urge 
the Senate to defeat this measure and to 
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agree to the motion of the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana. 


EXHIBIT 1 


THE BASING-POINT SYSTEM 
FREIGHT RATES HIGH 


The basing-point system gives certain 
large eastern manufacturers reason for exer- 
cising their powers to keep freight rates high 
in the South, even when the rates apply only 
on internal shipments within the southern 
territory. This fact was richly demonstrated 
in the evidence introduced in the Depart- 
ment of Justice suit against the railroad asso- 
ciations in 1944. 

In 1939 the southern railroads proposed to 
make substantial reductions in their freight 
rates on steel shipped from Birmingham and 
other southern points to New Orleans and 
other gulf and river cities. The eastern 
steel producers, acting through the pres- 
sures they were able to put upon the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, were able to 
block the proposal of the Southern Freight 
Association. 

The proposal of the southern roads for re- 
ducing their rates arose when they discovered 
that the United States Steel subsidiary at 
Birmingham was planning to build barges 
for transporting their steel by water to Mo- 
bile, New Orleans, and other southern cities 
along the Mississippi River. Rather than 
see their traffic lost to water competition the 
southern roads approached the Birmingham 
company and proposed certain rate reduc- 
tions if the company would abandon its 
plans for building barges and continue to 
use rail shipments. The Birmingham com- 
pany agreed to this. provided the rate from 
Birmingham to New Orleans could be re- 
duced from 37 cents to 22 cents, a reduction 
of 15 cents per 100 pounds, or $3 per ton. 
Whereupon the southern roads drew up a 
proposal to make this reduction and to make 
proportionate reductions in the rates from 
all the other southern steel-producing points, 
so that other producers who did not have 
access to water transportation would be 
equally benefited. Thus the Southern 
Freight Association approved a proposal to 
reduce the rates on shipments of steel prod- 
ucts from southern production points and 
from the Mississippi and Ohio River crossing 
points to the various gulf and river ports. 
The points which were to receive rate reduc- 
tions included, in addition to Birmingham, 
the cities of Atlanta, Chattanooga, Knoxville, 
St. Louis, Memphis, Newport, Ky., as well as 
the several other cities where steel products 
are made. 

When word of this proposal got around, 
however, Mr. A. F. Cleveland, then vice presi- 
dent of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, wrote letters to Mr. Kerr, chairman 
‘of the Southern Freight Association, and to 
the corresponding heads of the Western and 
Southwestern Associations, requesting them 
to meet with representatives of roads in 
official (eastern) territory, and also request- 
ing that the southern roads not docket the 
proposal with ICC before such meeting took 
place. 

The first meeting called by the AAR on 
this subject was held at the Palmer House 
in Chicago on November 16, 1939. At this 
meeting the proposal of the southern roads 
‘was turned down, and during the subsequent 
year numerous other meetings were called 
at which successive compromise proposals 
advanced by the southern roads were also 
turned down. These were all proposals 
which would have had only the slightest 
effect, if any effect at all, upon the traffic 
and revenues of any of the eastern railroads; 
they were proposals of the southern roads 
to lower internal rates in the South to bene- 
fit their own business and to benefit the 
southern steel producers and their southern 
customers. Moreover, at the second meeting 
on this subject, called by the AAR on No- 
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vember 29, it became unmistakable to every- . 


body concerned that the opposition to these 
proposed rate reductions in the South was 
coming from the eastern steel producers. 
Mr. Tilford, vice president, Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, who attended this meeting, 
wrote, on December 4, as follows: 

(Exhibit G-709: Memorandum for files 
December 4, 1939—Tilford, vice president, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad. Subject: 
Dates on iron and steel articles from south- 
ern producing points, Portsmouth and St. 
Louis to Mississippi River crossings and Gulf 
ports.) 

“Conference arranged by Vice President 
Cleveland was held in Chicago on November 
29 to consider the proposed adjustment de- 
scribed in the caption and the objections of 
the official-territory carriers thereto. At the 
beginning of the conference the southern 
carriers asked that the proposal be divided 
and that first consideration be given to the 
rates to Gulf ports, following which sepa- 
rate consideration could be given to the pro- 

reductions to the Mississippi River 
crossings, and the conference agreed to this, 
* . . * 


“The discussion indicated very clearly that 
the objections of the official-territory roads 
originated with the northern shippers 
(northern steel producers) now using water 
service to the Mississippi River crossings 
and Gulf ports since the delivered prices 
would be affected by a reduction in the rates 
from Birmingham, the sales practice being 
to use Birmingham base price, plus rail rate 
from Birmingham.“ 

The point to the last quoted paragraph 
of Mr. Tilford's memorandum is that under 
the basing-point system delivered prices for 
steel at New Orleans (and at all other south- 
ern cities as for that matter) are computed 
as the price at Birmingham, plus the all-rail 
freight costs from Birmingham. Thus, all 
producers who sell at New Orleans, no matter 
where their plants are located, sell at this 
predetermined delivered price. Therefore, 
if the rail rate from Birmingham to New 
Orleans were reduced by 15 cents, the result 
would automatically be a 15-cent reduction 
in the delivered price of steel at New Orleans. 
Such a reduction would not affect the rates 
or volume of business of the eastern roads; 
nor would it affect the costs of the eastern 
steel producers, since they were shipping to 
New Orleans by water anyway. But the 
lowering of the delivered price by 15 cents 
would result in these eastern producers get- 
ting 15 cents less profit on each 100 pounds 
of steel they sold in New Orleans. 

But the fact that the eastern steel produc- 
ers were behind this discriminatory interfer- 
ence in southern business had already become 
clear to some even before the first meeting on 
November 16. Mr. Kerr, of the Southern 
Freight Association, had already received, on 
November 4, a threatening letter from Mr. 
Crawford, general traffic manager of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co? Bethlehem Steel, with 
its plant at Sparrows Point, Md., is obviously 
in a good position, under the basing-point 
system, to profit by water shipments to 
southern port cities.“ Moreover, Mr. Kerr 
had received a letter on November 8 from a 


1Plaintiff’s Trial Brief for the Court, Pt. 
II, Civil No. 246, in the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln Division; United States of 
America, Plaintiff v. The Association of 
American Railroads, The Western Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives, et al., Defend- 
ants (p. 700). 

2 Ibid., p. 699. 

That is, under the basing-point system 
this company can ship to southern markets 
by water and charge the customer rail freight, 
This practice is known as taking “phantom 
freight,” since it means, for sales in the 
South, raising the company’s net mill price 
above that charged eastern customers, 
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representative of the eastern railroads which 
made it plain that the eastern steel pro- 
ducers had been threatening the eastern rail- 
roads and pressuring them to get to work and 
stop the southern railroads from reducing 
rates. The part of Mr. Lawrence’s letter, 
which is a matter of court record, reads as 
follows: : 

(Exhibit G-706: Letter, November 8, 1939, 
from Lawrence, chairman, Traffic Executive 
Association, eastern territory, to Kerr, chair- 
man, Southern Freight Association. Subject: 
Rates on manufactured iron and steel be- 
tween southern points.) 

“Your submittal 20597-W is stirring the 
animals up very vigorously in our territory. 
I fear if you should do what this proposal 
suggests it would cost the eastern carriers 
more revenue than the southern carriers get 
on all of their manufactured iron and steel 
articles. Mr. Cleveland has this down for 
discussion at Chicago on November 16. I 
urge you to see that no action is taken in 
the meantime.” “ 

In short, the eastern railroads are able to 
interfere in the decisions of the southern 
railroads because of their power to control 
the AAR, their power to divert traffic from 
the southern roads, and their power to per- 
form many other small and large coercive 
acts against their weaker associates. And 
the eastern steel producers (and their allied 
cement producers, too) are able to control 
the policies of the eastern railroads through 
their common financial backers and through 
their ability to take a great deal of traffic 
away from the railroads and ship by water 
carrier—which would be cheaper, anyway. 

One further letter from Weirton Steel Co., 
at Pittsburgh, to Mr. Kerr, is of interest be- 
cause of its frank and pleasant tone: 

(Exhibit G-707: Letter, November 13, 1939, 
Morris, vice president, Weirton Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to J. G. Kerr, chairman, 
Southern Freight Association:) 

“In connection with Southern Freight As- 
sociation submittal No. 20597-W, being a pro- 
posal to reduce the rates on iron and steel 
articles to New Orleans, Mobile, Memphis, 
and other points: 

“Of course, we have been very much op- 
posed to this contemplated action on the 
part of the southern lines because it would 
be detrimental to producers in this terri- 
tory, and, while it is true that these rates are 
to be reduced to meet water competition, in 
our judgment it seems to us that the south- 
ern lines should take no action of this kind 
until Senate bill 2009 has been finally dis- 
posed of. These reductions only tend to re- 
duce the delivered price by reason of Bir- 
mingham being a base, and if the reductions 
are made we feel certain that the water car- 
riers will reduce their rates so that the rela- 
tionship now existing will continue, which 
action, of course, will not be beneficial to the 
railroads but will permit of the producers 
here being able to continue to do some busi- 
ness in that territory. Under the circum- 
stances, we hope you will use your influence 
to have this action deferred, at least for the 
time being.“ 

The conclusion of the first meeting, on No- 
vember 16, was an agreement on the part of 
the southern roads to postpone the filing of 
their proposal and to meet again for further 
discussions on November 29. 

(Exhibit G-708: Letter, November 27, 1939, 
from J. G. Kerr, chairman, Southern Freight 
Association, to Morris, chairman, Central 
Freight Association: ) 

“Please pardon our delay in answering 
yours of October 26, file N-227-51-3020, re- 
questing status of our submittal 20597, in- 
volving rates on iron and steel articles, car- 
load, from Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee 
points to Gulf ports. While this proposal 
stands approved in this association, publi- 
cation has been withheld, and at meeting of 


í Ibid., p. 699. 
5 Ibid., p. 700, 
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the Traffic Advisory Committee, A. A. R., at 
Chicago on November 16, the southern mem- 
bers, in response to request for a conference, 
agreed to discuss the matter with other 
jurisdictions in Chicago on November 29,” 

At he second meeting (November 29) the 
southern roads were unable to find any 
compromise proposal which would overcome 
objections of the eastern roads. Some time 
was taken up by the southern roads in point- 
ing out that their proposal involved only 
the same reduction with reference to New 
Orleans and eastern Gulf ports that the 
eastern railroads had already made on behalf 
ol the eastern steel producers with reference 
to shipments of iron and steel articles to 
Texas ports. By the end of this meeting the 
fiction that the eastern roads were speaking 
on behalf of their own traffic and revenues 
had been dropped, and it had become clear 
that they were speaking only on behalf of 
the eastern steel producer's profits on sales 
in the South. The eastern roads apparently 
became apprehensive of their success in ne- 
gotiating on behalf of the steel producers, 
for they moved to have them brought into 
the negotiations directly. At the conclusion 
of this meeting the eastern roads proposed 
a joint meeting with representatives of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. Mr. Til- 
ford's memorandum of December 4, 1939, 
continues as follows: 

“The northern lines declined to accept the 
compromise basis offered by the southern 
carriers to the Gulf ports and indicated the 
only amendment that would be satisfactory 
to them would be to confine the reductions 
to the rates from Birmingham to Gulf ports. 
The northern lines were pressed for an ex- 
planation as to why the southern situation 
to the Gulf ports was different from the 
northern adjustment to the Texas Gulf ports, 
but no such explanation was given, They 
insisted that the proposal of the southern 
carriers, even as amended, threatened the 
whole iron and steel adjustment, not only 
from the North to the South but within 
the North, and they were satisfied the iron 
and steel industry would not want these 
changes, nor a general disturbance of tho 
iron- and steel-rate adjustment, They 
then suggested that a small committee of 
the northern lines and a small committee 
of the southern lines meet with a commit- 
tee of the Iron & Steel Institute for a gen- 
eral discussion of the subject. 

“The southern carriers were not prepared 
to commit themselves to such a conference 
but indicated that the suggestion would be 
taken under consideration and advice given 
just as early as practicable, It was under- 
stood if the conference is to be held it will 
be arranged by Mr. Cleveland and that the 
railroad committee will be as follows: 

Official Territory Lines: Messrs. Franklin, 
Shumate, Brister, and Ewing. 

Southern Lines: Messrs. Smith, Oliver, 
Law, and Koontz.“ 

It appears that Mr. Cleveland of the Ameri- 
can Association of Railroads did arrange a 
joint meeting between southern and eastern 
carriers and the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, and the results may be judged, in 
part, from the southern representative's 
memorandum on this meeting, as follows: 

(Ex. G 710: Memorandum for file, Janu- 
ary 20, 1940, from J. G. Kerr, chairman, 
Southern Freight Association: ) 

“Conference called by Mr. A. F. Cleveland 
of southern, official, and western carriers and 
traffic representatives of iron and steel ship- 
pers was held in Chicago on January 16 for 
the purpose of discussing various proposals 
involving iron and steel rates, but with par- 
ticular reference to S. F, A. Submittal 
20597-W covering iron and steel articles 
from Birmingham and related origins to New 
Orleans and other Gulf ports. The proceed- 


‘Ibid. p. 704. 
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ings to be issued by Mr. Cleveland will show 
the representation, 
. * * . . 

“Mr. Belsterling acted as spokesman for 
the United States Steel Co. subsidiaries. 
While he stated his position was neutral he 
indicated quite clearly that he could not find 
fault with the southern carriers in their 
effort to establish rates that might enable 
them to meet water competition. With the 
exception of Mr. Baker, representing the An- 
drews Steel Co., and Mr. McBride, represent- 
ing Kokomo, Ind., producer, practically all, 
if not all, of the other iron and steel ship- 
pers strenuously opposed any reduction. 
There was a good deal of discussion regard- 
ing water movements down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers which followed the state- 
ment that practically all of the iron and steel 
traffic to Mississippi River points and Gulf 
ports was nov moving by water, although it 
was being sold on basis of rail rates. During 
this discussion it developed the charge for 
moving iron and steel, including pipe, from 
Pittsburgh to Memphis was $3.10 per ton, 
dock to dock, but that there was some ex- 
pense incurred in moving to and placing on 
barge at origin and off barge at destination. 

The eastern lines strenuously opposed re- 
ductions from Birmingham and other origin 
points, and insisted that the reductions if 
made would seriously disturb the rate adjust- 
ment generally on iron and steel within 
official territory and particularly the rates 
from other producing points to North At- 
lantic ports when for movement beyond by 
water. We pointed out, however, that they 
had joined in the establishment of rates to 
Texas Gulf ports to meet water competition 
from southern origins without seriously dis- 
turbing their own rate adjustment and, fur- 
ther, we had had in effect for years rates 
from Birmingham and other producing 
points to Gulf ports when for movement be- 
yond by water to Texas Gulf ports, export to 
Cuba, and to the Pacific coast via the Panama 
Canal, without bringing about any such dis- 
turbance.” $ 

Another clear statement of the way in 
which high freight rates in the South serve 
the special benefit of eastern producers who 
practice the basing-point system is provided 
by the concluding paragraphs of a letter 
from Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. in which 
this corporation vehemently opposed rate 
reductions to Memphis. 

(Ex. G 714: Letter (copy) 8-2-40, from 
Graham, general traffic manager, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, to A. F. 
Cleveland, vice president, Association of 
American Railroads: ) 

“Summed up, it would seem that the 
proposed reduction from Birmingham to 
Memphis is predicated entirely on market 
competition. This, however, should not 
cause the carriers to deplete their earnings 
unless they are assured of a sufficiently in- 
crease? movement to offset the heavy reve- 
nue loss they will sustain. 

“From the above, you will see about the 


only ones that will benefit by this reduc- 


tion will be the consuming trade in Memphis 
and they will receive an 11-cent reduction 
in their freight rate. On the other hand, 
the southern carriers would suffer revenue 
losses on traffic to Memphis of 11 cents per 
100 pounds, or slightly more than a 35-per- 
cent reduction. Birmingham manufacturers 
would not benefit by the reduction since they 
would continue to receive the Birmingham 
base price for their steel, the same as com- 
peting producers. Pittsburgh manufac- 
turer and those in other districts serving 
Memphis would receive 11 cents per 100 
pounds less than they now receive for their 
products at Memphis.” “ 

In other words, the traffic and revenues 
of the eastern railroads would be unchanged 
by this proposed rate reduction within the 


‘Ibid, p. 704. 
Ibid., p. 707. 
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South and the costs of the eastern steel 
producers’ sales to Memphis, would be un- 
changed, but the lower steel prices in the 
South would result in lower profit margins 
to these eastern producers. As the writer 
of this letter has said, the only ones that 
will benefit by this reduction will be the 
consuming trade in Memphis and they will 
receive an 11-cent reduction on their freight.” 
It is quite clear, of course, that an action 
which benefits nobody but the consuming 
trade is not worth while, and it would be 
better, from the point of view of this east- 
ern manufacturer, that the southern rail- 
roads lose their business to water carriers 
rather than do anything that would redute 
the basing-point delivered prices. 

The philosophy that lower delivered prices 
for steel in the South benefits no one but 
the consuming trade is, however, a mis- 
taken one. To the extent that lower prices 
in the South discourage eastern steel pro- 
ducers from selling in the markets there, 
southern producers, employing southern 
labor, can expand production to supply 
more of the steel requirements of these 
markets, And to the extent that lower 
prices in the South result in increased de- 
mand for steel, and products fabricated 
from steel, southern steel plants have a 
further opportunity for increased business. 
And finally, to the extent that lower prices 
for steel in the South result in new manu- 
facturing business and increased industriali- 
zation, the more productive is southern 
labor, the better customer is southern busi- 
ness and consumers for the goods of the 
whole Nation, and the better off is both busi- 
ness and consumers in the entire Nation. 

By August 5, 1940, after many meetings 
and much exchange of correspondence, the 
controversy between the southern railroads 
and the A. A. R. and eastern roads had 
narrowed down to a recognition that the is- 
sue was one of whether or not the southern 
roads make rate reductions for their benefit 
and the benefit of the whole South, but 
which, because of the workings of the basing- 
point fixed-price system, would result in 
eastern producers getting lower profit mar- 
gins on their sales in the South. Mr. Kerr's 
r ply to Jones & Laughlin was as follows: 

(Ex. G. 715: Letter 8-5-40, from J. G. Kerr, 
chairman, Southern Freight Association, to 
H. E. Graham, general traffic manager, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh: ) 

“While the southern carriers have at all 
times been most considerate of the interests 
of producers in other sections, but who, for 
the most part, are moving their products to 
Memphis and other Mississippi River cross- 
ings by barge, frankly I do not see how they 
can be expected to simply forego transporta- 
tion of iron and steel produced in the South 
by refusing to make necessary rate reduc- 
tions, even though the result may be to 
change the selling prices.” * 

But then Jones & Laughlin replied to this 
letter by pointing out that the southern rail- 
roads “have profited by exorbitant freight 
rates on steel products,” stressing the com- 
pany's continued opposition to any proposal 
to reduce the relative exorbitance of these 
rates, but expressing a willingness, of course, 
to accept a “horizontal” reduction across the 
Nation which would give his company cost 
savings equal to the reduction in delivered 
prices which would be brought about in the 
South. In other words, eastern producers 
are opposed to any reduction in the discrim- 
inatory level of southern freight rates, as 
long as these producers sell their products on 
the basing-point system, 

(Exhibit G 717: Letter (Personal), August 
7, 1940, from Graham, general traffic manager, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., to J. G. Kerr, 
chairman, Southern Freight Association: ) 

“You know and I know that had the right 
kind of rates been made years ago, the steel 
industry would not today he large users of 


*Ibid., p. 708. 
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the rivers. The industry then would have 
been glad to sit down with the railroads and 
work out some fair solution, but there was 
no reaction from the carriers at that time. 
Now if you bring out another spotty situa- 
tion such as the one we are now discussing, 
you create no additional traffic—Memphis 
proper can consume only so much steel ton- 
mage and where tonnage moves beyond 
Memphis the carriers certainly have profited 
by exorbitant freight rates—and I have in 
mind principally pipe that has moved via 
Memphis and rail beyond. 

“If the carriers now would be willing to 
make a horizontal freight rate reduction 
On iron and steel articles, they would do more 
to recover business lost to both rivers and 
trucks than anything I know of. So please 
see if you cannot in some way avoid what 
you have in mind, and then work out with 
Mr. Cleveland and the northern railroads a 
new solution to the entire steel problem.” * 

At this point the strength of the southern 
roads’ proposal begins to peter out, and Mr. 
Kerr writes to Mr. Cleveland in vague terms 
of the possibility for some kind of horizontal 
reduction at some indefinite time in the 
future. 

(Exhibit G 718: Letter of August 12, 1940, 
from J. G. Kerr, chairman, Southern Freight 
Association, to A. F. Cleveland, vice president, 
Association of American Railroads:) 

“I assume you have received copy of letter 
addressed to me under date of August 7, by 
Mr. H. E. Graham, general traffic manager, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. I 
am making no reply to Mr. Graham as I feel 
it would be best to put the matter ‘on the 
shelf’ until «bout the middle of September. 
We have a good deal of trucking of iron and 
steel within southern territory and it is 
growing very fast, so it may be that sooner 
or later we will have to do something with 
our own rate adjustment. It is not unlike- 
ly that the official territory lines will come to 
the same conclusion, although the immense 
tonnage still moving by rail within that ter- 
ritory may result in putting the matter off 
for some time. If it should happen that 
the rate adjustments within both official 
and southern territories are revised, there is 
probably no escape from revising the inter- 
territorial rates. Then, again, we have the 
probability of certain southwestern lines 
bringing about a general reduction within 
their territory which in turn would affect the 
interterritorial rates.” ” 

Finally, on September 27, 1940, after almost 
a year of negotiations, the correspondence 
comes to a close with an excerpt from a 
memorandum from one southern represen- 
tative to another in which it is proposed to 
make certain selected reductions for the 
special benefit of the United States Steel 
Corp. at Birmingham. Reduction on 
only sheet and wire products are proposed 
pipe, structurals, rods, bars, and all the other 
steel products are omitted. And finally, the 
reductions are limited to minimum ship- 
ments of 80,000 pounds in a territory where 
the smaller competitors of United States Steel 
can make few sales in 80,000-pound lots. But 
this proposal will give United States Steel 
what it wants and, as the writer indicates, 
will permit the southern roads to escape any 
controversy with the United States Steel 
Corp.’s associates in the eastern territory 
where United States Steel also has its major 
concentrations of steel mills. 

(Ex. G 719: Letter, 9-27-40, Koontz to 
Kerr (Ist par. on p. 2) :) 

“Nothing herein is to interfere with going 
ahead with the program of securing fourth 
section relief, as contemplated at Mr. Cleve- 
land's conference, as between the southern 
and northern groups, on the complete iron 
and steel article list. With the formal con- 
currences of those addressed, we will then 


° Ibid., p. 710. 
1Jþid., pp. 710 and 711. 
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arrange to notify Mr. Cleveland so that. our 
action can be thoroughly understood and 
promulgated to the northern and eastern 
lines. By limiting this action to sheet and 
wire products and to a minimum of 80,000 
pounds—this limitation having been sub- 
scribed to by the proper officers of the steel 
company—we escape any serious controversy 
with other involved interests, carriers, or 
producers.” # 

It may be of passing interest to note that 
the meetings described above, taking place 
in 1939 nd 1940, before the Reed-Bulwinkle 
bill was passed into law, were an illegal re- 
straint of trade. At this time, carriers who 
are presumably in competition with one an- 
other were not legally allowed, under the 
Sherman Act, to meet together for the pur- 
pose of fixing interterritorial rates. Passage 
of Senate bill S. 1008 into law, will do for 
the steel and cement companies what the 
Reed-Bulwinkle law did for the railroads, 
except that it will be more serious in that 
the steel and cement companies are under no 
public-utility regulations, such as ICC, and 
therefore have no public restraint on how 
high they may set their prices. While Sen- 
ate bill S. 1008 does not condone the meet- 
ing and conspiring together of competing 
companies, it nevertheless repeals all provi- 
sions of law for restraining these companies, 
or any other companies, from using the bas- 
ing-point systems once agreement to use it 
has been reached. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2740) to estab- 
lish rearing ponds and a fish hatchery at 
or near Millen, Ga. 

The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills of the House: 

H. R. 1892. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to certain Indian lands in Lake County, 
Mont.; 

H. R. 1997. An act to authorize the survey 
of a proposed Mississippi River Parkway for 
the purpose of determining the feasibility of 
such a national parkway, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 2197. An act to authorize acquisition 
by the county of Missoula, State of Montana, 
of certain lands for public-use purposes; and 

H. R. 4510. An act to provide funds for co- 
operation with the school board of Klamath 
County, Oreg., for the construction, exten- 
sion, and improvement of public-school fa- 
cilities in Klamath County, Oreg., to be avail- 
able to all Indian and non-Indian children 
without discrimination. 


The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2877) to authorize the addition of cer- 
tain lands to the Big Bend National Park, 
in the State of Texas, and for other pur- 
poses; asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. PETERSON, 
Mr. Murpock, Mr. REGAN, Mr. CRAWFORD, 
and Mr. LEMKE were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2944) to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended, to provide 
survivorship benefits for widows or wid- 
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owers of persons retiring under such act; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Murray of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. MORRISON, and Mr. REES were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
208) to amend the joint resolution 
creating the Niagara Falls Bridge Com- 
mission, approved June 16, 1938, and it 
was signed by the Vice President. 


DELIVERED-PRICE SYSTEMS AND 
FREIGHT-ABSORPTION PRACTICES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Lone to reconsider 
the vote by which the motion of Mr. 
McCarran to send Senate bill 1008 to 
conference was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY,. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KERR 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am wondering 
whether those in charge of the legisla- 
tion could give any idea as to whether 
there is a prospect of getting a vote on 
the motion to reconsider this evening? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am not in 
charge of the legislation. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask in all serious- 
ness. 

Mr. HILL. I do not expect to speak 
very long, unless I am interrupted. The 
distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE] will very likely follow me, and I 
understand his speech will not be too 
long. Aside from those two speeches, 
I do not know of any other speeches 
that are to be made. I believe the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O'MAHONEY] wants to say something in 
conclusion, of course. 

Mr. WHERRY. The reason I am ask- 
ing is that several Senators wondered 
whether the debate on the motion would 
go over until tomorrow. Whenever it 
is desired to have a vote, it will be per- 
fectly agreeable to me. I also wanted 
to ask, if anyone can answer, in the event 
the motion to reconsider prevails, is it 
the intention then to continue to debate 
the merits of the bill and to discuss any 
amendments that may be offered? 

Mr. HILL. I will yield, if any Senator 
wishes to reply to that question. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ` 

Mr. HILL. Without prejudice to my 
rights, I yield to the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I may 
say in answer to the question of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, there are several 
Senators who have expressed a desire 
to speak in opposition. 

Mr. WHERRY. Do they desire to 
speak on the motion? 

Mr. O'CONOR. Yes; on the motion. 
The list includes, as the Senator from 
Alabama said, the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming. It also includes the 
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distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], and I may say the junior Sena- 
tor from Maryland also desires to speak 
briefly. 

Mr. WHERRY. Imay say that in ask- 
ing the question I am not interested in 
endeavoring to fix any particular sched- 
ule, but I desired, as best I could, to ob- 
tain information on the subject. In 
view of the many Senators who desire 
to speak, is it the opinion of the Senator 
from Maryland that the question on the 
motion to reconsider will go over until 
tomorrow? Would that be the Senator’s 
judgment? 

Mr. O'CONOR. I should think so. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 
It was not my thought to suggest a fixed 
time, and I am not proposing a unani- 
mous-consent agreement. I merely 
should like to be able to tell Senators 
who are interested in the matter, par- 
ticularly as to the vote, whether we 
might expect to reach a vote tonight, 
or whether it is the intention to recess 
until tomorrow. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In view of the num- 
ber of Senators who desire to speak, I 
believe the Senator from Nebraska 
would be entirely safe in assuming we 
cannot possibly conclude this afternoon. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, this is an 
important bill. The more one studies 
it the more one is impressed with the 
thought that the Senate has not con- 
sidered a bill more important to our 
domestic economy or to the American 
free-enterprise system than is this bill. 
I fear, Mr. President, that the bill con- 
stitutes a grave danger to our American 
free-enterprise system. It is easy to give 
lip service to that system; it is easy to 
say we are against monopoly, that we 
want to protect small business, and that 
we want to keep trade and commerce 
unhampered and unrestricted in the 
United States. The difficulty, when we 
are confronted with a measure of this 
kind, is to be certain that we carry out 
our determination and resolution that 
we shall protect small business, that we 
shall preserve our free American enter- 
prise system, and that we not only will 
not do anything which will open the door 
for monopoly or foster or encourage 
monopoly, but will prevent and strike 
down monopoly. 

It is most unfortunate that a bill so 
important as is this one, and so far- 
reaching in its possibilities and its ef- 
fect on our American economy, should 
not have had more careful consideration, 
particularly by the Senate committee 
and the House committee. We know 
that this bill, in its language, its word- 
ing, and its provisions, received no con- 
sideration by the Senate committee. 
The Senate committee considered and 
reported a bill to provide a 1-year mora- 
torium, and then, without Senate bill 
1008 being considered by the committee, 
it was adopted on the floor of the Senate 
after only 1 day of consideration by the 
Senate, as a substitute for the moratori- 
um bill. When it went to the House of 
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Representatives, the House committee 
held no hearings on it. The House com- 
mittee reported the bill at the first and 
only meeting held to consider it. So it 
has not received the consideration and 
analysis which it should have had. 

Mr. President, there is no Member of 
the Senate to whom I pay greater tribute 
for the valiant fight he has waged 
through the years against monopoly 
than the distinguished senior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney]. I 
know how he has worked, labored, and 
carried on the fight against monopoly 
and for the free American enterprise 
system. We all appreciate his work as 
the chairman of the TNEC, and we know 
that, since the report of the TNEC in 
1940, the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming has labored to make effective 
the recommendations of that fine his- 
toric report. The senior Senator from 
Wyoming has been, in the Congress of 
the United States, the accepted and out- 
standing champion in protecting the 
American people from monopoly and 
preserving the American free-enterprise 
system. But I do not think he himself 
could possibly have considered this bill 
with the care and with the fine-tooth- 
comb analysis it should have received 
and with the consideration which he un- 
doubtedly would have given to it if he 
had had more time in which to consider 
it. 

As I recall, the bill was introduced 
one day and passed by the Senate the 
next day. The Senator from Wyoming, 
when he accepted the Kefauver amend- 
ments on the floor of the Senate, showed 
that he did not feel that the bill was per- 
fect in any way, and that certainly there 
were doubts as to the efficacy and the 
wisdom of the provisions of the measure, 

Mr. President, that is the situation. 
The bill has not been properly consid- 
ered and worked out. 

We find so distinguished an authority 
as Dr. Machlup, professor of political 
economy at Johns Hopkins University, at 
the present time serving a year with the 
Department of Economics of the Uni- 
versity of California, on July 6, 1949, 
making a statement before the House 
Committee on Small Business, as follows: 

There is no doubt that an overwhelming 
majority of the Congress would vote against 
a bill to ald monopolistic policies and to 
harm the interests of small business, 
Senate bill 1008 does exactly this. But the 
Members of Congress have not had enough 
time to examine the implications of this 
measure. Some people are in an awful hurry 
to railroad this bill through Congress because 
they know that it would never be passed if 
the legislators knew what was behind it and 
what it would accomplish. 


Of like tenor I find a statement from 
Dr. Vernon A. Mund, professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Washington, 
in Seattle. His statement was made be- 
fore the House Committee on Small Busi- 
ness on the same date, July 6, 1949, a few 
days more than a month ago—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to express regret that at 4 o'clock a 
conference of the Senate and House con- 
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ferees on the independent offices appro- 
priation bill is to resume its sessions. 
This conference has been in progress 
yesterday and today. I should like very 
much to have the opportunity of staying 
here during all the Senator’s discussion. 
He knows how much I value his opinions. 
I should like, indeed, to listen to them. 
I should like to say, however, before I 
necessarily must leave, that I am most 
grateful to the Senator for the very com- 
plimentary language he has used with 
respect to my labors in the past in de- 
fense of small business and against 
monopoly, and I assure him that the 
Senator from Wyoming is conscious of 
no departure from those purposes which 
have guided his activities in the Congress 
since first he became a Member of the 
Congress, and certainly not with respect 
to this bill. I point out to the Senator, 
if I may trespass upon his time to that 
extent, that the measure which was be- 
fore us was a moratorium bill. The 
necessary implication of that mora- 
torium bill, which had every indication of 
being speedily passed, was that the Con- 
gress of the United States, by a mora- 
torium, was relieving for a brief time a 
prohibition by law against independent, 
nonmonopolistic freight absorption on 
delivered prices. In the judgment of the 
Senator from Wyoming, to have enacted 
such a law would have been to take away 
the freedom of small business, and to 
create a condition which would have 
been far worse than that which existed. 
The intention of the Senator from Wy- 
oming was to devise a statute, if possible, 
which would make clear in the language 
of the law what members of the Federal 
Trade Commission and others had said 
with respect to the independent absorp- 
tion of freight and the independent 
selling at delivered prices, 

As the Senator knows, I accepted the 
Kefauver amendments, because I be- 
lieved they were totally in harmony with 
the purposes of the author of the substi- 
tute. They were designed to make clear 
that nothing in the measure should be 
interpreted as in any way weakening the 
effect of the antitrust laws so far as they 
would prevent injury to competition. 

I thank the Senator for having per- 
mitted me to interrupt him at this point. 
I hope that the conference on the ap- 
propriation bill may be through speedily, 
so that perhaps I may be able to return 
to the Chamber before the Senator con- 
cludes his remarks. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I very much 
regret -that the Senator from Wyoming 
must leave. Of course, I understand full 
well that it is a case of necessity, and that 
he has to go to the conference committee 
meeting. I paid my tribute to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, which was very sin- 
cere, and I do not in auy way question 
or challenge the intent, the desire, or the 
purpose of the Senator from Wyoming 
as he has stated his intent, his purpose, 
and his desire here this afternoon. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. HILL. I think that the legislation 
which now confronts us does not meet 
or carry out his intention, his desire, or 
his purpose. As I proceed with my re- 
marks I shall endeavor to point out in 
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what particulars and why I feel that the 
Senator in writing the bill did not carry 
out his intent, his desire, and his purpose. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Imerely wish to join the 
Senator from Alabama in paying such a 
high and fine tribute and commendation 
to the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney]. There is no question about 
the sincerity and desire of the Senator 
from Wyoming to accomplish the pur- 
pose which he has just outlined to the 
Senator from Alabama. I am sure that 
he would reciprocate by admitting that 
those of us who do not see eye to eye with 
him on this point are equally sincere in 
trying to protect the small-business man 
of America. We simply do not share the 
judgment of the Senator from Wyoming 
on this particular point, and it pains the 
junior Senator from Oregon very much, 
because he usually finds himself in league 
with the Senator from Wyoming. But 
we all make mistakes, and I think on this 
particular occasion it is the Senator from 
Wyoming who is in error, and we hope 
to have him back on our team in due 
course of time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
such charity is beyond my desserts. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.LONG. Because the Senator from 
Wyoming must leave the floor, I will not 
pursue the debate; we can argue about 
this later. But I suggest that if the 
Senator will look on page 33 of the final 
recommendation of the TNEC, of which 
the Senator from Wyoming was chair- 
man, he will find that in a unanimous 
recommendation they recommended that 
all freight absorption be outlawed, which 
is going far beyond anything we are ad- 
vocating. The Senator from Wyoming 
has changed his position in this matter. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The recommenda- 
tion which was contained in that report 
was not a recommendation for the out- 
lawing of freight absorption. That was 
a report directed against the basing- 
point system, and, as I said to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana yesterday, it is stated 
there in words which admit of no mis- 
understanding—and I know, because I 
wrote the words myself—that if legisla- 
tion were to be introduced to abolish the 
basing-point system, such legislation 
should contain provisions allowing a pe- 
riod of time for industry to accommo- 
date itself to that system. 

I confess, after having listened to the 
Senator from Louisiana, the Senator 
from Tennessee, and the Senator from 
Illinois, that Iam uncertain now whether 
or not the Senators are contending for 
the immediate establishment of an f. o. b. 
system. Sometimes I think they are, 
from what they say, but within 5 min- 
utes, from some other comments they 
make, I think they want the country 
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to understand that they do not advocate 
f. o. b. now. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, whatever 
may be the question in the Senator’s 
mind as to what other Senators may be 
thinking now, there can be no question 
about what the Senator from Wyoming 
was thinking when he made his TNEC 
report, because this is what he said, read- 
ing from page 8984 of the Recor of July 
6, 1949: 

We, therefore, recommend that the Con- 
gress enact legislation declaring such pricing 
systems to be illegal. 


That is, base-pricing systems. 

Because such systems have resulted in un- 
economic and often wasteful location of plant 
equipment, it is recognized by this committee 
that the abolition of the basing-point sys- 
tems should provide for a brief period of 
time for industries to divest themselves of 
this monopolistic practice. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will pardon me, I call his 
attention again to the phrase, “should 
provide for a brief period of time.” 
There was the provision. The newspa- 
pers of the country have been filled with 
declarations, some of them emanating 
from the Federal Trade Commission, in 
subordinate echelcns, so to speak, some 
of them emanating from what have been 
called obiter dicta by the court, that the 
f. o. b. system must necessarily be estab- 
lished. The result has been that pri- 
vate capital, independent capital, non- 
monopolistic capital, throughout the 
United States, is being intimidated from 
investing itself in productive competitive 
enterprise at a time when the Nation 
needs it. That is in complete harmony 
with the position taken by the Senator 
from Wyoming when the report was 
prepared. 

Mr. HILL. I find nothing in the Sen- 
ator’s bill, S. 1008, which would make 
the provisions of the bil] brief in opera- 
tion or tenure. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It does nothing to 
the basing-point system. 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator could re- 
main here and listen to my remarks, I 
would try to convince him otherwise, and 
that it opens wide the door and lends 
great encouragement in many ways to 
the basing-point system. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; but let me finish this 
last paragraph, so that it will come in 
at this point. I read the last paragraph 
from the recommendation of the TNEC 
Committee: 

The committee is not impressed with the 
argument that a legislative outlawing of 
basing-point systems will cause disturbances 
in the rearrangement of business through a 
restoration of competitive conditions in 
industries now employing basing-point sys- 
tems. Such disturbances may be costly to 
those who have been practicing monopoly. 
But the long-run gain to the public interest 
by a restoration of competition in many 
important industries is clearly more advan- 
tageous. 


I now yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to point out, in connection with the 
very recommendation the Senator has 
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been reading, that the recommendation 
was to this effect: 

During the past 20 years basing-point 
systems and variations of such systems 
known technically as zone-pricing sys- 
tems and freight-equalization systems 
have been widely spread in American 
industry. 

The recommendation was: 

We, therefore, recommend that the Con- 


gress enact legislation declaring such pricing 
systems to be illegal. 


Which means more than merely out- 
lawing the basing-point system; it means 
outlawing the zone-pricing system as 
well. 

Mr. HILL. Which this bill, in section 
1, would permit. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Louis- 
iana is absolutely correct. 

I had just read a quotation from Dr. 
Fritz Machlup, professor of political 
economy at Johns Hopkins University 
when the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming asked me to yield, and I did 
yield. I was about to read from a state- 
ment by Dr. Vernon A, Mund, professor 
of economics, University of Washington, 
Seattle. The statement appears in the 
hearings before the Select Committee on 
Small Business of the House, on July 
6 last. Dr. Mund had this to say: 

The O’Mahoney bill (S.1008), as I in- 
terpret it, is designed to set aside the law 
of count II in the Conduit case, so that 
there will be no way in which to challenge 
the use of a basing-point system except by 
providing the existence of conspiracy even 
where substantial lessening of. competition 
occurs. In the absence of the Kefauver 
amendment, moreover, the bill appears to 
set aside the rule of law established in the 
Standard Oil of Indiana case. The bill thus 
appears to provide for the legalization of 
the most potent device of monopoly—dis- 
criminatory pricing—and for the reestab- 
lishment of the law of the jungle. The 
rules of fair competition are to be set aside 
for the principle that a practice which is 
profitable to politically important groups is 
good for the Nation. S. 1008 is a serious 
threat to the preservation of price compe- 
tition which is fair and aboveboard, It 
should not be enacted if due regard is to 
be given to the national interest. 


Mr. President, the existing law— 
not, of course, Senate bill 1008, but sec- 
tion 2 (a) of the Clayton Act, as amended 
by the Robinson-Patman Act— prohibits 
price discriminations which are, first, not 
justified by difference in the sellers’ costs; 
and, second, which may have certain ef- 
fects. The term “may” is usually defined 
as “reasonable probability,” and the pro- 
hibited effects are those which, in the 
language of the law, “may substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly in any line of commerce, or to 
injure, destroy, or prevent competition.” 
Section 2 (b) of this act provides for 
the so-called good faith defense. That 
is to say, sellers may make price dis- 
criminations which are not justified by 
differences in cost, and which do injure 
competition, and defend themselves 
against an action by the Federal Trade 
Commission if they can show that they 
are meeting one another’s lower prices in 
good faith. This good faith defense is 
not, however, a complete and final de- 
fense against a Commission action in 
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all cases. It is a procedural defense. 
After sellers have established the good 
faith defense, the Commission may then 
examine the character of the competi- 
tion and decide whether or not the dis- 
crimination is justified, and if it finds 
the discrimination is not justified, it 
may then order the sellers to stop such 
discriminations. By the term procedural 
defense, it is meant, of course, that the 
burden is upon the Commission to build 
up a case which will convince the courts 
that the character of the competition 
does not justifiy the discrimination. 

Senate bill 1008, as originally intro- 
duced by the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHoneEy] would have made the 
good-faith defense an absolute and final 
defense. This would have opened the 
gates to all kinds of ruinous diserimina- 
tions against small business. It would 
have permitted big buyers to put small 
buyers out of business, and it would have 
permitted big sellers to put small sellers 
out of business. It would have been 
illegal, under this bill, for one seller to 
discriminate in favor of a large buyer. 
But this discrimination would have been 
legal if two or more sellers were making 
or offering to make the same discrimina- 
tions to the large buyer. This large 
buyer could then, because of such dis- 
criminations made in his favor, proceed 
to put his small competitors out of busi- 
ness with the complete blessing of the 
law. This was just the kind of thing, the 
senseless and unwarranted destruction 
of small business, that the Robinson- 
Patman Act was intended to stop. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator not feel 
that possibly the Senator from Wyoming 
made some change in his position when 
he made the following statement before 
the House Committee on the Judiciary: 


I believe that competition is competition 


no matter whom it hits. 


In other words, if that theory is fol- 
lowed through, then it must also be said 
that the whole of the Clayton Act and 
the whole of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
acts which were passed by the Congress 
to protect small-business men from dis- 
crimination, and to enable them to carry 
on in business without being destroyed 
by ruinous discriminations practiced 
against them, would have to go. If that 
line of logic were to be followed, all the 
antitrust laws would have to be repealed. 

Mr. HILL. I agree with the interpre- 
tation which the Senator from Louisiana 
places on the language he has just read. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. In con- 
nection with the reply just made by the 
Senator from Alabama to the Senator 
from Louisiana, does the Senator believe 
that we should protect competitors, or 
does he believe that the law should pro- 
tect competition? There is a great dif- 
ference between the two. 

Mr. HILL. I think the law should 
keep competition open and should pro- 
tect it. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
what the bill we are considering does. 

Mr. HILL. What we are interested in 
is to keep competition open for the bene- 
fit of small business, for the benefit of 
all business, and for the benefit of the 
consuming public. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am 
very pleased that the Senator is mak- 
ing that point clear, because from his 
reply to the Senator from Louisiana I 
was quite confused. 

Mr. HILL. I am always delighted 
whenever I can elucidate to my good 
friend from Colorado and make the sit- 
uation clear. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with me to this extent, 
however, that in order to protect com- 
petition and to have competition, it is 
necessary to protect some competitors 
from unfair discrimination on the part 
of other competitors, for, if no protec- 
tion were offered, they could no longer 
compete? 

Mr. HILL. Of course, the Senator 
from Louisiana is absolutely correct. It 
follows logically that it is necessary to 
protect certain competitors from unfair 
or destructive competition if the field 
of competition is to be kept open. The 
Senator is absolutely correct. 

Similarly, under the O’Mahoney bill 
as originally introduced, one large seller 
could discriminate in price to put his 
smaller competitor out of business, and 
this would be with complete legality so 
long as some other large seller met, or 
offered to meet, the discrimination. 
Thus, if the United States Steel Corp. 
should decide to declare a price war on 
the Atlantic Steel Co. at Atlanta, it could 
legally cut prices below costs in the At- 
lanta territory, provided the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. followed, or offered to follow, 
these same price cuts. Since both of 
these big steel companies have distribu- 
tion outlets all over the country, a spe- 
cial price cut in the Atlanta area would 
result in only inconsequential losses of 
profits to them, losses which they could 
easily take—but could very well put the 
small company in Atlanta out of busi- 
ness. Such practices would have been 
exactly the same as those which were 
condemned in the old Standard Oil trust 
case. That was the dissolution case of 
the Standard Oil Co., the decision which 
was rendered in 1911, and which case 
really inspired the passage of the Clayton 
Act. These were the practices by which 
the old Standard Oil Trust put its small 
competitors out of business and gained 
a virtually complete monopoly of the 
petroleum business of the country. 

The Senate was unwilling to pass any 
such law on June 1st, which was the day 
we had this bill under consideration. I 
am sure it is unwilling to pass any such 
law now. However, the Senate did ac- 
cept the bill with the Kefauver amend- 
ments, which seemed at the time to pro- 
vide a safeguard against the kind of de- 
struction of small business which I have 
been discussing. But the Kefauver 
amendments contained the word “will” 
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instead of the word “may,” and because 
of this inadvertent substitution the 
amendment would have been practically 
useless. 

I commend the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER], who has been so 
able, so diligent, and so vigilant at all 
times to protect the interests of the peo- 
ple, for offering these amendments. The 
situation was just that which I sought 
to describe in the beginning of my re- 
marks. The bill was passed under such 
circumstances that there was little op- 
portunity for any real consideration of 
the language of the amendments or the 
language of the bill. The Senator from 
Tennessee had to prepare his amend- 
ments on the spur of the moment, with- 
out time to give them due consideration 
and without time to carefully think out 
the language of the amendments. But 
by offering his amendments he did 
challenge attention to and bring out the 
very questions we are debating here to- 
day. If the Senator from Tennessee 
had not offered his amendments, this 
bill might never have come back to the 
Senate. There might never have been 
any further opportunity for considera- 
tion of the bill. The bill, with all its 
dangers to our free enterprise system, 
with all its dangers to small business, 
might be the law today. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Of course, 
I favored the Kefauver amendments at 
the time they were offered on the floor of 
the Senate. I voted for them, and was 
glad they were introduced. But the 
Senator knows that the bill which he 
is condemning so vociferously was ap- 
proved by the Department of Justice, 
which is charged with the administration 
of the antitrust laws. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; and I think the De- 
partment of Justice is just as wrong as 
— Department of Government could 


I call attention also to the fact that the 
questions which we are discussing come 
primarily under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and not the 
Department of Justice. I am afraid we 
have a disagreement, as sometimes hap- 
pens, between two departments of Gov- 
ernment. In this case the Department 
of Justice, which does not have primary 
responsibility in the matter, is wholly in 
error, in my opinion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
Senator knows, too, that the Federal 
Trade Commission, which the Senator is 
now praising, is the source of this bill as 
it was originally introduced. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorddo. Let me 
finish my statement. If the Senator has 
praise for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and praise for the Department of 
Justice, those experts—and they are ex- 
perts in that field—are the very ones who 
wrote the language which is contained 
in the O'Mahoney bill. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG. I want the Senator to 
know that there is one man on the 
Federal Trade Commission, Lowell 
Mason, who has been urging the same 
point of view which big business has been 
urging from the very beginning. How- 
ever, that view is not necessarily the view 
of the majority of the Commission. 
Moreover, Corwin Edwards, a member of 
that Commission, has recently written 
an article in which he says, in effect, 
that he favors legalization of the basing- 
point system, and, generally speaking, 
that he favors freight absorption. He 
states that to enforce the effects of the 
Cement Institute case and the other 
cases in the Supreme Court would tend 
to put an end to the concentration of 
American industry. He personally be- 
lieves that we should have concentration 
of American industry for greater and 
more efficient production. In that re- 
spect he believes that big business is 
better for the country than small busi- 
ness. 

Mr. HILL. His view and the view of 
the Senator from Louisiana are entirely 
opposite and I strongly share the view of 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

I have before me brief quotations from 
statements of members of the Federal 
Trade Commission, which appear in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, at page A4892. 
I shall not take the time to read all of 
them. Here is a letter from Hon. Lowell 
B. Mason, Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, dated May 16, 1949, 
concerning House bill 222, which was a 
moratorium bill, and Senate bill 1008. 
He said: 

The Commission believes that neither of 
these bills is necessary or desirable. 


Here is a quotation from Hon. Ewin L. 
Davis, a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission, in a letter to the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado IMr. 
Jounson], chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
This letter is dated February 17, 1949. I 
quote from Hon. Ewin L. Davis, in a 
letter to the Senator from Colorado: 


Not only do I fail to see the need for emer- 
gency legislation, but I also think that any 
such legislation as that proposed would de- 
feat the committee’s purpose of clarifying 
the law. Fou will recall that in 
my testimony before your committee I stated 
that legislation such as S. 236 was unneces- 
sary and undesirable in my opinion 
Patchwork amendment of the law is unlikely 
to produce a good result. Accordingly, I 
suggest that such changes in the law as your 
committee now contemplates be deferred in 
order to permit concentration upon the sec- 
ond part of your task and thereby to make 
possible a well-rounded and fully coordinated 
set of proposals designed to strengthen the 
antimonopoly laws and provide for their more 
effective enforcement. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. Just a moment. Here is 
a statement from Robert B. Dawkins, 
associate general counsel of the Federal 
Trade Commission, before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee on March 31, 1949, 
concerning Senate bill 1008: 

The Commission does not believe that en- 


actment of the proposed legislation is neces- 
sary or desirable. Insofar as it may affect 
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existing law, it is obviously intended to be 
and acts only as a suspension, but it is al- 
most certain to create new doubts as to the 
legal status of the practices which the Con- 
gress finds necessary to safeguard with a 
moratorium. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to my distinguished 
friend from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
Senator does not know, perhaps, that 
Robert B. Dawkins, the man he has just 
quoted, is the man who wrote the bill 
introduced by the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’MaHoney]. Let me say to the 
Senator that we have had several bills 
on this subject. There was a Senate bill 
1008 before this bill. This bill is a sub- 
stitute for the moratorium bill which was 
introduced by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Myers], the original 
Senate bill 1008. The references and ob- 
servations which the Senator from Ala- 
bama is now reading to us were made 
with respect to other bills. The Senator 
has no evidence to show that any of these 
gentlemen are opposed to or criticized 
adversely the bill which is presently be- 
fore the Senate. This is an entirely new 
bill. It was written in the Federal Trade 
Commission. It was approved by Mr. 
John Clark, who is a member of the 
President’s Economic Advisory Council. 
It was approved by the Department of 
Justice. It was approved all the way 
along the line. These men who were 
selected to safeguard us found no such 
terrible consequences as the Senator 
from Alabama now discovers in the origi- 
nal O'Mahoney bill. If there were any 
of those terrible things there, they were 
pretty well eliminated by the amend- 
ment which was made on the floor of 
the Senate, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUvER], which I hope will remain in the 
legisiation as finally enacted. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The name of John Clark 
has been menticned. Although I do not 
know the gentleman, I wonder if the 
Senator knows that he was one of the 
great Standard Oil executives. He has 
been one of the foremost advocates of 
the legalization of the basing-point sys- 
tem itself, which is the very thing we are 
fighting, and which Senators who are 
opposing this legislation say is not go- 
ing to be legalized. If the bill meets with 
Mr. Clark’s approval, would not that 
indicate that the bill might actually 
legalize the basing-point system? 

I will ask the Senator if he knows 
that one of the main antitrust cases 
presently in court is the case involving 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. In 
that case it will be decided whether or 
not Standard Oil can discriminate in 
prices so as to ruin the small independ- 
ent filling-station operators. That case 
hinges on the action of Congress in re- 
spect to Senate bill 1008. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. What the 
Senator says with respect to section 3 
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does have some bearing upon the Stand- 
ard Oil case which is now being heard. 
If I had my way, section 3 would be 
eliminated from the bill. It should be 
eliminated from the bill, and the Su- 
preme Court should make its decision 
without any new legislation on the sub- 
ject. I hope that may be done, so that 
the coming decision will not be in any 
way affected by legislation now before 
the Congress. 

But I wish to say one thing about John 
Clark. He is one of the great men of 
this country, one of the great liberals. 
His father left him a great fortune, but 
he did not become a playboy at all. No, 
Mr. President, he became a university 
professor, and he became one of the most 
distinguished educators of the whole 
country. He is well known in Nebraska, 
in Wyoming, and in Colorado. Anyone 
who thinks that John Clark is an advo- 
cate of big business and ruthless action 
by big business, simply does not know 
anything about John Clark. He is one 
of the great liberals of the country, and 
X so regarded by everyone who knows 

im. 

Mr. LONG and Mr. CAPEHART ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. HILL. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, and then I shall yield 
to the Senator from Indiana, if the Sen- 
ator from Indiana will permit me to ask 
him to wait for a moment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Very well. 

Mr. LONG. I would suggest to the 
Senator—and I ask him if he agrees— 
that there is absolutely no reflection 
upon a man simply because he happens 
to regard big business as a necessity for 
this country. The fact that we may dis- 
agree with Mr. John Clark on his views 
on the basing-point system does not 
mean that we would not agree with his 
views on other subjects. For instance, 
we might even agree with him in regard 
to section 3. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator’s indulgence for a moment fur- 
ther, and then I shall yield to him, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Very well. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, at this time 
I should like to place in the Recorp three 
statements relative to the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, if the Senator will yield fur- 
ther to me, I should like to say a word 
about the Federal Trade Commission. 
Will the Senator yield to me for that 
purpose? 

Mr. HILL. I yield on that particular 
point, but only on that point, because of 
course I have previously promised to 
yield to the Senator from Indiana as 
soon as I finish discussing this point. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Some ref- 
erence was made to Commissioner Lowell 
Mason. I wish to say with aH due re- 
spect to Commissioner Mason that he 
had no part—either in an advisory ca- 
pacity or in any other capacity—in the 
drafting of the O’Mahoney substitute for 
Senate bill 1008. That was done without 
his knowledge or participation; he had 
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no part in it. I do not know whether he 
approves it or does not approve it. But 
I think it should be said for the RECORD 
er Commissioner Mason had no part 
n it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana, if he wishes to ask a question 
on the point we have been discussing. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Inasmuch as the Senator 
from Colorado seems to know who were 
advised and consulted regarding Senate 
bill 1008, I wish the Senator from Ala- 
bama would ask him whether Dr. Corwin 
Edwards, chief economist of the Com- 
mission, was consulted? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, 
stand that he was; yes. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to read into 
the Recor», if the Senator from Alabama 
will permit me to do so, a quotation from 
an article by Dr. Edwards, published in 
January 9, 1949, on this very issue. I 
ask the Senator from Alabama, if he is 
familiar with the article which Dr. Cor- 
win Edwards wrote, appearing in the 
Georgetown Law Journal for January 
1949, in which the statement is made 
that— 

A second broad characteristic of an indus- 
try-wide basing-point system is that it tends 
to facilitate the growth of large enterprises 
and to limit the growth of small enterprises, 
so that discrepancies in size within the in- 
dustry are maintained and may even be en- 
hanced. 


He went on to say: 


Small concerns located away from the base 
quote prices in their home markets which 
are computed as the sum of the base price 
plus the full freight from the base to these 
markets, and therefore any enterprise at the 
base can invade these outlying markets with- 
out financial sacrifice. 

The entire market area lies open to the 
basing-point mill. By contrast, the home 
market of the basing-point mill is not fully 
open to anyone except another concern also 
located at the same base, for the outlying 
producers who sell toward the base find that 
in such sales their delivered prices go down 
while their freight costs rise, so that their 
net receipts are reduced by roughly double 
the amount of the freight outlay. 


He further said—and I wonder wheth- 
er the Senator from Alabama is cog- 
nizant of this: 


The sacrifice imposed upon him by such 
a system are loss to his initiative and inde- 
pendence in making prices, abandonment 
of any effort to give a nearby customer a 
price incentive to deal with him rather than 
with a distant producer, and impairment of 
his opportunity to enlarge his business by 
reaching out to markets nearer the basing 
point. A concern which is willing to re- 
main permanently small and docile is well 
suited to the use of such a pricing system, 
but a small concern which desires to grow 
is likely to find the system a serious handi- 
cap. 

Then he concluded by saying that: 

The system weights the scales in favor of 
the large enterprise, as against the small 
more decisively than do other types of geo- 
graphic price structure *. In con- 
sequence of the decisions in recent cases, 
the long-run effect of the changes is likely 
to be a reduction in the strategic advantage 
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to concentrations of economic power and 
again in the opportunity for small-business 
enterprises to pursue their own price poli- 
cies, develop their own markets, and grow 
bigger. 


In view of the statement there made 
by Dr. Edwards, would not it appear that 
if Dr. Corwin Edwards were consulted, 
probably he would advise in favor of a 
law that would legalize the basing-point 
system, because he believes in big busi- 
ness? 

Mr. HILL, It certainly seems that 
way. The Senator is entirely correct. 

Mr. President, now I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], as I have said I would. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is quite all 
right. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator from 
Indiana desire that I yield to him at this 
time? 

x Mr. CAPEHART. Not now, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

Mr. HILL. I assure the Senator that 
I meant no discourtesy to him, as I hope 
he realizes; I was merely desirous of con- 
cluding the discussion of that particular 
point before I yielded for a discussion of 
another point, inasmuch as I felt sure 
that the Senator from Indiana had an- 
other point in mind. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not ask that 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me 
now. 

Mr. HILL. Very well. 

Mr. President, on June 2, 1948, the 
Honorable Garland S. Ferguson, a Com- 
missioner of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, in testifying before the Cape- 
hart committee, was asked the question: 

Do you feel that possibly some new legisla- 
tion is needed upon this? 


Commissioner Ferguson replied: 


I cannot say that I do, Senator. Of course, 
that is in the wisdom of Congress. 
Just as an individual I will say that, so far 
as I now can see, I do not see any need for 
legislation. 


The Honorable Ewin L. Davis, another 
of the Commissioners of the Federal 
Trade Commission, in testifying before 
the same committee on June 2, 1948, 
stated: 

I respectfully recommend against the en- 
actment of legislation which would legalize 
the basing-point system or any other device 
which is used to restrain competition. Such 
legislation, if enacted into law, would un- 
doubtedly seriously weaken the enforcement 
of the antitrust laws. 


The Honorable Robert E. Freer, while 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, stated before the same committee, 
on June 4, 1948, in testifying in refer- 
ence to the Supreme Court decision in 
the Cement Institute case, which, of 
course, is the decision which actuated 
and inspired the presentation of Senate 
bill 1008: 

The suggestion inherent in the resolution 
(setting up the Capehart committee) that 
legislation may be needed to legalize what 
was condemned by the Commission in the 
Cement case is a serious one and it goes to 
the very roots of the antitrust laws. I think 
it should be made plain from the outset that 
legislation which would approve any practice 
prohibited by the Commissioners’ order in 
the Cement case would be legislation to per- 
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mit combination and conspiracy to fix and 
maintain prices or systematic price discrimi- 
nation practiced for the purpose or with the 
effect of eliminating competition. 


Then, Mr. President, I should like to 
place in the Recorp at this point a state- 
ment made by Mr. Everette MacIntyre, 
Chief of the Division of Antimonopoly 
Files, of the Federal Trade Commission, 
his statement being to the same purport, 
in opposition to any such legislation: 

On March 1, 1949, a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Federal Trade Commission, over 
the signature of the Secretary of the Com- 
mission, submitted to Senator EDWIN C. 
JOHNSON, at his request, their comments on 
S. 1008 then pending before a committee on 
the Senate. In that letter it was stated: 
“The Commission believes that enactment 
of this bill is neither necessary nor desirable.” 
In that letter reasons were given why the 
Commission stated that conclusion with re- 
spect to the draft of the bill then pending in 
the Senate committee. They appear to me 
to have been based upon the belief of the 
Commission that the law was clear and that 
the legislation then proposed would add un- 
certainties to the law instead of providing 
for clarification. With that conclusion I 
personally am in complete agreement. 


Mr. President, at the time the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado asked 
me to yield, I was speaking about the 
Kefauver amendments and about the 
words “will” and “may.” The word 
“will,” a verb denoting a certain future 
event, would have required the Federal 
Trade Commission and the courts to find 
that any discriminations under question 
would, as a positive certainty, have the 
future effect of a substantial lessening of 
competition. This amendment would 
not, therefore, provide a proper safe- 
guard, and would not do what the Senate 
intended, As I understand the Carroll 
amendment, which was offered in the 
House, it would provide the safeguard 
intended by the Kefauver amendment, 
and therefore I see no good purpose to be 
served by sending the bill to conference 
for a compromise between the two 
amendments. 

The question arises as to why we should 
want to adopt the proposed amendment 
to the Clayton Act, as contained in Sen- 
ate bill 1008. Why should we want to 
pass Senate bill 1008? Since the House 
has refused to pass the bill without the 
safeguard of the Carroll amendment— 
and remember, Mr. President, the House 
Judiciary Committee opposed the Carroll 
amendment, and it was adopted by the 
House over the opposition of the com- 
mittee—and since the Senate has ex- 
pressed its desire for a similar safeguard, 
the question arises as to how the bill 
would change the present law. It ap- 
pears to me the House version of the 
bill, containing the Carroll amendment, 
would change the present law, namely, 
the Clayton Act as amended by the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, in three ways. 

First, it would place some serious limi- 
tations and difficulties in the way of the 
Federal Trade Commission in enforcing 
the law. It would require that before the 
Commission could issue a complaint 
against a company engaged in price dis- 
crimination, the Commission would have 
to build up a case which would afford 
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reasonable belief that the price discrimi- 
nation has, or in reasonable possibility 
will have, an injurious effect upon com- 
petition. This would mean that the 
Commission would have to spend months 
and months of the time of its lawyers and 
investigators building up a case to show 
that the discrimination had injurious ef- 
fects and then, after spending all that 
time and money, the company would in 
many cases show in a few days that the 
discrimination was justified by differ- 
ences in costs, and that its discrimina- 
tions were therefore legal. In such a 
case the Commission would have wasted 
its time in proving the effect of the dis- 
crimination, which under the bill would 
be legal, in any event. 

Of course, in those cases where it seeks 
finally to stop the discrimination the 
Commission would have to prove the in- 
jurious effect anyway; but the difference 
which would be brought about by this 
proposed shift in the procedural burden 
of the law is that the Commission would 
be required to prove the effect even in 
those cases which must inevitably be 
dismissed. 

In other words, much time of the in- 
vestigators and lawyers of the Commis- 
sion would be consumed in collecting evi- 
dence in cases which would inevitably 
be dismissed, and which the Commission 
could not carry through to a successful 
termination. All this bill would do, then, 
would be to put an additional burden on 
the Commission and its staff, requiring 
so many more investigators and lawyers 
to devote their time and attention to 
cases in which there was no illegal dis- 
crimination, and concerning which the 
Commission could take no action against 
the discrimination. 

Such a shift in the procedural burden 
of the law as this would have the practi- 
cal effect of cutting the Commission's 
annual appropriation for the enforce- 
ment of the law. Or, conversely, it would 
mean that the same amount of law en- 
forcement we are getting now would cost 
a great deal more money in the future. 
I cannot therefore see the purpose of this 
proposed change in the law, unless it be 
that we think we are now getting too 
much law enforcement against monopo- 
listic practices, or conversely, that we 
want to increase the appropriation of the 
Federal Trade Commission and put more 
lawyers and investigators on the pay roll. 

A second way in which the bill would 
change the law is that it would take 
away the powers of the Federal Trade 
Commission to stop the kind of discrimi- 
nation it ordered stopped in the Morton 
Salt case, which was last year decided 
by the Supreme Court. Certainly this 
was the opinion of Representative WAL- 
TERS, a Member of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, who reported Senate 
bill 1008 to the House for the committee, 
because, in his report to the House, Rep- 
resentative WALTERS makes this state- 
ment: 

Section 4 of the bill is amended to provide 
there shall be reasonable probability of the 
specified effect provided for in the act. This 
restores the doctrine in effect prior to the 


decision in the Morton Salt Case (334 U. 8. 
37). 


If this would not be a certain eventu- 
ality of the bill, certainly it seems proba- 
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ble it is an eventuality which many law- 
yers feel would be effectuated by the bill. 
In fact, Mr. Bergson, who is head of the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice, testified to the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House, on June 8, 
that the language of the bill as then writ- 
ten certainly would have this effect. 

I have heard some criticisms of the 
Court’s decision in the Morton Salt case, 
but in looking into the matter I have 
come to the conclusion that these criti- 
cisms are unwarranted. The criticisms 
we hear and read in the press about anti- 
trust cases largely follow a pattern. 
Criticisms were made against the deci- 
sion in the Cement Institute case, and 
against the decision in the Rigid Steel 
Conduit case. I have read a great deal 
of criticism which would almost lead me 
to believe that the practices which the 
Court condemned were normal everyday 
practices, which involved no real conspir- 
acy to fix prices. But upon examining 
the decisions, upon scrutinizing them 
closely, it becomes evident there were 
conspiracy and collusive price agree- 
ments, and there was all kinds of direct 
evidence to prove that the corporations 
involved in these cases were conspiring 
to fix prices. 

Now it appears that under the present 
law there has been no question but that 
the Federal Trade Commission could 
stop a seller from making unjustified 
price discriminations in favor of a large 
buyer under certain circumstances. 
These circumstances are those where the 
probable result of the discriminations 
made by this one seller would be sufficient 
to put small competitors of the large 
buyer out of business. But if the law 
had been construed to apply only in such 
circumstances, this would have meant 
that the law could protect small buyers 
only where they handled or sold only one 
product, or at least where a very prom- 
inent part of the buyer’s total business 
involved the products of a single sup- 
plier. This would have been so because 
the law could have been applied only 
when the discriminations of a single sup- 
plier were of themselves alone sufficient 
to put the small buyer out of business. 
Such a limited protection as this would, 
of course, provide no protection at all for 
a small business such as a grocery store, 
which handles a large number of differ- 
ent products all coming from different 
sellers. The discrimination in any one 
product, no matter how great, would not 
of itself be sufficient to put the buyer 
out of business, although the discrimina- 
tions of all of the various sellers in the 
aggregate would certainly have this ef- 
fect. In the Morton Salt case the Su- 
preme Court took the view that such 
small buyers do have a protection under 
the law, and that unjustified discrimina- 
tions of the various individual sellers can 
be stopped. Certainly, no one in his 
right mind would claim that a discrimi- 
nation in the price of salt alone, no mat- 
ter how great, would have the probable 
effect of putting independent grocers out 
of business. But the Court did reason, 
and it seems to me with considerable 
wisdom, that the small buyers who were 
penalized by unjustified discrimination 
in the price of salt would be the same 
small buyers most likely to be penalized 
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by similar discriminations in the price of 
baking soda, flour, and all of the other 
countless small items that a grocer sells. 
I do not, therefore, see the wisdom of a 
Eroposed law which would provide pro- 
tection against unjustified price discrim- 
inations against small businesses when 
these small businesses are of the type 
that deal in only one or two products, 
while at the same time denying similar 
protection to small businesses which deal 
in a large number of products. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question at this 
point? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the Senator 
knows that this bill as presently written 
proposes to define the words “the effect 
may be” to mean that there must be 
proof of a reasonable probability. In 
the Morton Salt Co. case, the court stat- 
ed that only proof of a reasonable possi- 
bility was required of the discrimination 
against a small-business man, which 
would put him out of business. I won- 
der whether the Senator feels that by 
changing the definition from “possibil- 
ity” to “probability” the decision in the 
Morton Salt Co. case might be reversed? 

Mr. HILL. I have read to the Senate 
the statement of Representative WALTER, 
who reported Senate bill 1008 to the 
House of Representatives for the House 
Judiciary Committee, in which he takes 
the position suggested by the Senator 
from Louisiana, that the passage of this 
bill would have the effect of repealing 
the decision in the Morton Salt case. 

I thank the Senator for his question. 

A third way in which this bill would 
change the existing law of the Robinson- 
Patman Act is that it would exempt from 
this law all kinds of discriminations 
against places or different sections of the 
country. This comes about in section 2 
of the bill where it is proposed to exempt 
from the Robinson-Patman Act all price 
discriminations, no matter how great, 
which are involved in geographic pric- 
ing formulas. Section 2A of the bill pro- 
Poses to exempt from the Robinson- 
Patman Act two kinds of delivered pric- 
ing systems. The first is the so-called 
postage stamp price system whereby a 
seller sells at the same delivered price 
all over the United States. Articles sold 
in that way today are articles such as 
candy bars, Lifesavers, and things of 
that kind. It is an interesting question 
as to what would be the effect if steel 
were sold on the postage-stamp basis. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator knows that 
a large number of industries use that 
system. They charge freight half-way 
across the United States, even though 
the delivery is only across the street. It 
may not be only for their own conven- 
ience, but as a way of arriving at an iden- 
tical price with their competitors. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly cor- 
rect. 

The second is the so-called zone price 
system whereby a seller sells for one 
price, say, in the East and another price 
in the South, and perhaps another price 
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west of the Rocky Mountains. Section 
2B of the bill proposes, moreover, to ex- 
empt from the Robinson-Patman Act by 
legalizing the mechanical elements in- 
herent in the system. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In section 2 (b) of 
the bill, after providing that certain 
things shall be legal, it is then stated, in 
effect, “Provided, they do not do the 
things that are prohibited by this act.” 
That is the Carroll amendment. If the 
proponents of this bill do not want to 
amend the antitrust law or the Robinson- 
Patman Act or section 2 of the Sherman 
Act, can the distinguished Senator see 
any reason in the world why they should 
object to stating in plain language that 
they do not want to have done anything 
prohibited by this section of the bill? 

Mr. HILL. That would certainly be 
the direct and affirmative way to do it, 
and, as the Senator knows, that would 
certainly be the proper way to do it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Should not one con- 
clude, then, that since some proponents 
of the bill are so vigorously opposed to 
the amendment, they must have in mind 
not simply clarification but mutilation 
and emasculation of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act? 

Mr. HILL. That conclusion is well 
justified. I think it would be logical to 
reach such a conclusion. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I should like to finish, but 
I am glad to yield to my friend from 
Louisiana. 

Mr: LONG. Speaking of the so-called 
confusion with reference to the law, I 
wonder if the Senator knows that in 
discussion with a member of the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice, he and I arrived at the conclusion 
that we perfectly understood what the 
law meant. There was no confusion in 
our minds, although the same man testi- 
fied before the House committee that the 
law was confusing. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman evidently 
had a quick change of opinion. 

Since all possible restrictions upon 
freight absorption to match the deliv- 
ered prices of distant competitors would 
be removed, all possible restrictions on 
phantom freight would also be removed. 
Phantom freight would be exempted 
from a finding of illegality under the 
Robinson-Patman Act by the mere fact 
that a seller who wanted to charge phan- 
tom freight would set his base price as 
high as he might choose, and then pro- 
ceed to match the delivered prices of 
his distant competitors by absorbing 
freight. In this way legality would be 
given to the nonbase mills of the old 
basing-point system, wherein producers 
of steel and other commodities charged 
their very highest prices to their local 
customers and charged their lower prices 
to customers farthest away from home. 

In that connection, I should like to 
read two brief statements found in the 
hearings before the Small Business Com- 
mittee of the House, which hearings 
lasted from June 28 to 30 and from July 
1 to July 5 of this year. The Chair- 
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man of the Federal Trade Commission 
had this to say: 


Freight absorption is frequently thought 
of as the retention of the amount which the 
seller would ordinarily receive of all or part 
of the transportation charge incurred in 
making the sale. Under many basing-point 
systems there are producers who have no 
mill price and who charge delivered prices 
that include imaginary transportation 
charges from their mills, now generally 
known as phantom freight. If these non- 
base mills establish mill prices as high as 
the former delivered prices at their mills, 
they can keep the same delivered prices 
by eliminating an imaginary freight charge. 
If they set mill prices still higher, what was 
formerly phantom freight would then be 
absorbed freight, though the delivered price 
does not change. A price discrimination has 
the same effect, whether it is described as 
an additional charge to those who pay higher 
prices or as a reduced charge to those who 
pay lower prices. 


I now want to read from page 64 of the 
hearings before the House Committee 
on Small Business the following state- 
ment of Dr. Fritz Machlup, of Johns 
Hopkins University: 


In the light of the foregoing discussion, 
what about the proposals that the charging 
of fictitious freight be prohibited but the 
absorbing of actual freight be permitted? 
Should one wonder about the naiveté of the 
proponents? Or admire them for keeping 
straight faces and appearing serious while 
they try a good joke? Or should one take 
offense at the impudence with which some- 
body tries to pull our leg? Whether any 
particular price charged to a customer is 
“increased by a fictitious charge” or “reduced 
by a generous allowance” depends on the 
base price from which one chooses to start. 
If a delivered price of $60 seems to contain a 
fictitious charge of $10, as long as the base 
price is stated as $50 the seller needs only 
to increase his base price to $60 in order to 
avoid making fictitious charges. It is abso- 
lutely irrelevant whether price discrimina- 
tion is practiced by making additional price 
charges to unfavored buyers or by making 
special allowances to favored buyers. 


Mr. President, we have before us a 
bill which, on the one hand, proposes to 
prevent unjustified and injurious price 
discriminations against persons, but, on 
the other hand, proposes to permit the 
same kind of discriminations against 
various places and sections of the coun- 
try. If it is recognized that we cannot 
prevent injurious discriminations against 
some persons without also preventing in- 
jurious discriminations against places, 
then we have a bill which has only a lim- 
ited effect in preventing discriminations 
against persons. 

The people of the South and West do 
not live in the East, and most of them are 
not likely to move their homes to the 
East or to any other section of the coun- 
try. Therefore if we pass a bill which 
permits unjustified and injurious dis- 
criminations against the South and the 
West, we would be passing a bill which 
permits injurious discriminations against 
certain citizens of the country. 

It may be that these proposed exemp- 
tions from the Robinson-Patman Act 
could be made without great damage, 
provided the basing-point system and 
other monopolistic systems of geographic 
pricing could be stopped under section 5 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
Moreover, it was the original understand- 
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ing that amendments to section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act contained 
in this bill would indeed retain a law 
under which the basing-point system 
could be stopped. But now I have grave 
doubts as to whether the proposed 
amendments to this act would retain 
such a law. A great many questions 
have been raised. It seems to be a tricky 
and complex subject, but I judge that 
the corporations who have been using 
this discriminatory price-fixing method 
think that this bill would legalize the 
basing-point system. I hear no opposi- 
tion to the proposed amendment to the 
Federal Trade Commission Act from 
these quarters, but I do, on the other 
hand, hear expressions which indicate 
that this is the kind of bill these monop- 
olistic corporations want. 

For example, on June 3, shortly after 
this bill passed the Senate, the New York 
Times carried a story under the follow- 
ing headlines: “Steel men happier on 
O'Mahoney bill. Admit privately that 
measure seems to provide means of solv- 
ing price problem.” 

Mr. President, I submit there is not a 
more accurate or more reputable news- 
paper in the country than the New York 
Times. It literally prints the news. It 
literally tells the facts, and gives the 
truth behind the facts. 

Under the headlines I have read the 
New York Times reported in part as 
follows: 

Although reluctant to commit themselves 
Officially pending House action on the meas- 
ure, steel industry officials admitted pri- 
vately yesterday that the O'Mahoney bill 
amending the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, passed unanimously by the Senate on 
Wednesday, seems to provide the authority 
they have been seeking to meet competitor's 
prices. 

The general opinion of the steel industry is 
that the O'Mahoney bill would allow a re- 
turn to the former basing-point system of 
pricing, the legality of which has been in 
doubt since the United States Supreme Court 
upheld last year a ban by the FTC on the 
cement industry’s pricing system. 


Mr. President, if this bill is going to 
weaken the antitrust laws, and make it 
even more difficult than it is now for the 
Federal Trade Commission to put a stop 
to the monopolistic basing-point system, 
then I am unalterably opposed to the 
bill. If the question of whether the 
Federal Trade Commission now has the 
power to put a stop to this monopolistic 
system is so much in doubt that the 
Supreme Court was divided 4-4 on this 
question in the Rigid Steel Conduit case, 
then I say that the law we ought to pass 
is not one which would create even more 
doubt, but one which would eliminate all 
doubt that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion did indeed have such powers. I say, 
moreover, if there was a question in the 
mind of the Supreme Court on this mat- 
ter, after all the evidence of conspiracy 
and collusive price fixing that was 
brought out in the Rigid Steel Conduit 
case, then we ought to pass a law, such 
as that suggested by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], which would 
very clearly state that the Federal Trade 
Commission could and must put a stop 
to this system. By this I do not mean 
that we should have a law whereby the 
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Government merely slaps these monopo- 
listie corporations on the wrists and tells 
them to quit conspiring. I mean that 
we should have a law which would defi- 
nitely put a stop to the basing-point 
system. 

There has been no monopolistic device 
or practice invented which has done 
more harm to the South and the West 
than the basing-point system. This is 
a system whereby certain giant corpora- 
tions of the East and Central States 
stake out a preserve on the markets of 
the South, and, for that matter, on the 
West. These corporations use this pre- 
serve to exact high prices in the South 
as long as no local competition springs 
up, and then, when some local competi- 
tion does spring up, the system is used 
either to hamstring this competition or 
to destroy it. 

In the first place, when the large, old- 
established corporations enter into con- 
spiracy with one another, one of their 
main purposes is to design practices 
which will keep new competitors from 
coming into the field. This means par- 
ticularly new competitors and new busi- 
nesses which might come into being in 
the South and in the West. The reason 
for this is that it is particularly easy to 
design basing-point systems and the 
other kinds of practices which are con- 
ducive to destroying small competitors 
who arise in isolated markets where 
freight cost differences to the central 
markets of the East are high. 

The fact is that under the basing- 
point system any producer located in a 
region where markets are thin, such as 
the South and the West, is at the mercy 
of his larger centrally-located competi- 
tors. A producer located in these re- 
gions must keep his prices so high that 
many of the local customers will find it 
just as cheap to buy from the East, and 
if he tries to lower his prices, the big 
central producers will then gang up and 
put him out of business. This problem 
was recognized by the Supreme Court in 
the Cement Institute case. The Court 
described, for example, the case of one 
-cement mill, which happened to be lo- 
cated in the West. I should like to read 
the description from Justice Black's 
opinion: 

Meetings were held by other producers; 
an effective plan was devised to punish the 
recalcitrants and bring them into line. The 
plan was simple but successful. Other pro- 
ducers made the recalcitrant’s plant an in- 
voluntary base point. The base price was 
driven down with relatively insignificant 
losses to the producers who imposed the pun- 
itive basing point, but with heavy losses 
to the recalcitrant who had to make all its 
sales on this basis. In one instance, where 
a producer had made a low public bid, a 
punitive base-point price was put on its 
plant and cement was reduced 10 cents per 
barrel. Further reductions quickly followed 
until the base price at which this recalcitrant 
had to sell its cement dropped to 75 cents 
per barrel, scarcely one-half of its former 
base price of $1.45. Within 6 weeks after the 


base price hit 75 cents capitulation oc- 
curred— 


The little fellow had to surrender— 


and the recalcitrant joined a Portland ce- 
ment association. 
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He had to join up with the monopoly. 

Cement in that locality then bounced back 
to $1.15, later to $1.35, and finally it went 
back to $1.75. 


In other words, the big monopolistic 
companies had forced this small inde- 
pendent company to adopt the price of 
the big monopolistic company, 

Mr. LONG. Does not that pretty well 
show why we could not get any competi- 
tive cement bids for all these many 
years? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
right. Of course that shows why no bids 
could be gotten. The big fellows fix the 
price, and if the little fellow does meet 
the price, the big fellows simply cut the 
prices in the area served by the little 
fellow, where the little fellow has his 
market, so as to force him out of business. 

I should also like to read from the trial 
examiner’s report of what happened to a 
small cement company in my own State 
of Alabama, when it tried to reduce its 
prices below those prescribed by the big 
corporations which prescribed the bas- 
ing-point price. This company was out 
of business within 5 months. It had been 
drivén to the well, and then bought up 
by one of the large national corporations. 

One can imagine how much that big 
corporation paid for this poor little com- 
pany, after it was squeezed to death. 

Now I wish to quote from the trial ex- 
aminer's report: 

During the latter part of 1927 the Warrior 
Cement Co., which operated a plant at Spo- 
cari, Ala., made some prices which were lower 
than the prevailing prices in their territory 
based on Birmingham, Ala. Lone Star then 
quoted in the Spocari territory prices based 
on Warrior’s mill, using the mill net of the 
latter’s cut price as the new base price at 
Spocari. This had the effect of preventing 
Warrior from ever receiving a greater mill net 
than it had from the offending cut price. 
Lone Star kept this low base at Spocari until 
May 1928, when it acquired the Warrior mill. 
This mill was especially favored as to easily 
workable stone and low transportation rates. 
The Spocari mill was regarded as an outlaw 
mill. The Spocari plant was underselling— 


Think of it, Senators— 
to the extent of giving customers a freight 
advantage which it deducted from open quo- 
tations based on North Birmingham. This 
base was put in December 5, 1927, and the 
spisi was acquired by Lone Star on April 28, 
1928. 


It survived, as I said, 5 months. 

I emphasize that the Warrior mill was 
not an inefficient mill. In fact, the trial 
examiner observed that it was especially 
favored as to easily workable stone and 
low transportation rates. 

This is only a very small sample of the 
ways in which the basing-point system 
has been used to retard industrialization 
in the South and to maintain high prices 
in the South. I cannot believe that any 
such system which penalizes and retards 
the development of some sections of the 
country can be good for the country as 
a whole. Nor do I believe that any Mem- 
ber of this body would want to pass legis- 
lation which might have the effect of 
fostering such a monopolistic and op- 
pressive system. 

Mr. President, as I said in the begin- 
ning, I believe the bill constitutes a grave 
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danger to our American free-enterprise 
system. If monopoly and monopolistic 
practices continue and if the American 
people reach the point of believing that 
the monopolistic system cannot be 
ended, that they must accept it and live 
under it, then they are going to say, “If 
we must have a monopoly, we will have 
the Government as the monopoly. We 
will have Uncle Sam as the trustee of 
all the people, to own and hold and 
operate this monopoly.” 

I am for the free-enterprise system. 
The astounding thing to me is that many 
persons who hate and fear most the de- 
struction of the free-enterprise system, 
embrace and advocate and take to their 
bosoms these very steps which in the end 
will prove the destruction of the free- 
enterprise system. 

Mr. President, the bill should be re- 
jected. It should never be placed upon 
the statute books as we move forward to 
discourage and break down, to prevent 
and defeat monopoly, and to preserve the 
free American enterprise system. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the very able and 
penetrating observations set forth in the 
very fine speech made by the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. In proceed- 
ing with my discussion in support of the 
general thesis so ably defended by the 
Senator from Alabama, I wish to say 
that I contemplate speaking for about 
30 minutes. In view of the lateness of 
the hour, I thought I should make that 
announcement, because I take it for 
granted that we are not going tc vote 
tonight. I speak only so that those of 
us who are in favor of the motion to 
reconsider may complete our record to- 
day and Senators may have our brief 
points of view available for their reading 
tomorrow. 

At the outset, Mr. President, let me 
say that Iam greatly disappointed that 
it is necessary to debate the motion to re- 
consider, because in checking into the 
past practice of the Senate I find that 
almost always, under such parliamentary 
circumstances as confront us in this in- 
stance, it has not been necessary to press 
tor a motion to reconsider; but, as a 
matter of senatorial courtesy, such ac- 
tion us may have been taken to send a 
particular bill to conference has been 
rescinded by unanimous consent if there 
was a misunderstanding at the time the 
motion was made to send it to conference. 

I express, without any reflection on 
any colleague, my keen disappointment 
that this question was not handled by 
way of the common law of senatorial 
courtesy which prevails in the Senate 
under such circumstances, because Sen- 
ators will find very few instances, at 
least in recent years, in the Senate of 
the United States, when, under circum- 
stances such as this, a bill has not been 
called back by unanimous consent. I 
make that comment because I think it is 
fair at least to assume, or hypothesize, 
that the insistence upon the part of the 
proponents of the bill that reconsidera- 
tion should not be given to the action 
taken by the Senate, indicates a doubt 
on their part a» to the merits of their 
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position so far as the bill itself is con- 
cerned. Although they have the parlia- 
mentary right to follow the course of 
action which they have followed, I say 
to them most kindly that it does not set 
a very good pattern for future coopera- 
tion in regard to other parliamentary 
situations in connection with which 
other Senators may be tempted to exer- 
cise, as a matter of strategy, their full 
parliamentary rights. 

I desire to make very clear, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon has not and does not intend ever to 
deny to his colleagues in the Senate un- 
der similar circumstances full senatorial 
courtesy. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE, I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. The junior Senator from Oregon 
is never going to be guilty of taking 
advantage of a technical situation in the 
Senate in order parliamentarily to 
strengthen his position in having his way 
on the substance of a particular bill, as I 
think is being done by the proponents 
of the bill in this case. I express the per- 
sonal view that it is a bit unfortunate 
that the proponents of the bill are in- 
sistent upon their technical rights, when 
I take it that it is pretty well known that 
the proponents of the bill appreciate the 
fact that the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone] fully intended to raise this 
question before the motion was made to 
send the bill to conference. Had he been 
present the motion would not have gone 
uncontested. Many times on a calendar 
day, after action has been taken on a 
bill, minutes—and sometimes hours— 
later, by unanimous consent, we agree 
to restore to the calendar a bill which 
technically has been passed, because 
some Senator misunderstood or was not 
present, and wished to make an objec- 
tion. As a matter of senatorial courtesy 
we permit the objection to be raised. 

I do not dwell on that point, except to 
say that I think we should remember 
that probably in the long run nothing is 
gained in the Senate by taking technical 
advantage of a colleague under the rules, 
because there is always another day. 

I now yield to the Senator from Loui- 
siana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, let me say 
to the Senator that I am sure he agrees 
that many things are done in the Sen- 
ate by gentlemen’s agreement, including 
such things as this. When this bill came 
back with the House amendments, I was 
ready, and the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] suggested to the 
Senator from Nevada that we were ready 
to move that the Senator concur in the 
House amendments, but for some reason 
the Senator from Nevada did not care to 
proceed at that time. He said that he 
would let us know when he was ready. 
Then without notice, and when the 
junior Senator from Tennessee was in 
some other part of the Chamber explain- 
ing to another Senator what he intended 
to propose. the motion was made to send 
the bill to conference, and no Senator 
who was interested in opposing the 
measure knew what had happened when 
the motion to send the bill to conference 
was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to have the 
comments of the Senator from Louisiana. 
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I have tried to make clear that I think 
it is most unfortunate that the Senator 
from Louisiana was not granted what I 
have been pleased to call senatorial 
courtesy in this matter. Because of his 
subsequent statement of the misunder- 
standing in regard to what happened, I 
think, as a matter of courtesy, he was 
entitled to the unanimous consent of this 
body that the motion to send the bill to 
conference be held in abeyance so that 
he could make his objections to its going 
to conference, and we could have a de- 
bate on the merits. The Recorp should 
be perfectly clear that it would appear 
that the reason why the proponents of 
the bill do not want to extend that com- 
mon pattern of senatorial courtesy to 
the Senator from Louiciana is that they 
want to take refuge in the protection 
of a technicality in the rule. I express 
my regrets about that. It does not make 
me happy. I do not like to see the use 
of technical rules in a situation such as 
that, when it is perfectly clear that one 
of our Members in good faith labored 
under a misunderstanding. Of course, 
his misunderstanding—and I refer to the 
misunderstanding of the Senator from 
Louisiana—leads to misunderstanding in 
the country in regard to this situation. 

Without taking time to read it, I ask 
permission to insert in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks a 
letter which I have received from Mr. 
R. H. Rowe, vice president and secretary 
of the United States Wholesale Grocers 
Association, in which he makes certain 
comments not only on the bill, but on 
the parliamentary predicament in which 
the Senate now finds itself. To give an 
example of the type of misunderstanding 
which I think is developing in the coun- 
try, he attaches to his letter a bulletin 
which his association has issued, which 
apparently has had widespread circula- 
tion. It makes comments on the par- 
liamentary situation in which we find 
ourselves. I ask that the letter and the 
bulletin be printed in the Recor at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

In doing so I wish to make it perfectly 
clear that I do not share any possible 
implication which might be drawn from 
the bulletin reflecting upon the motiva- 
tion of any Member of the Senate, be- 
cause I do not believe there is a single 
proponent of the bill who is not just as 
sincere in his advocacy of the bill as I 
am in my opposition to it, and as other 
Senators who have spoken today in op- 
position to the bill are sincere. But I 
think the letter and bulletin afford an 
interesting bit of information as to the 
reaction which exists in some quarters 
of the country. They show the type of 
interpretation which may be placed 
upon the parliamentary strategy which 
is being used in connection with this 
matter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and bulletin were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

UNITED STATES WHOLESALE 
GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., July 28, 1949. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We take the liberty 
of enclosing a copy of a bulletin being sent 
to wholesale grocers on the present status 
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of S. 1008 (the basing-point delivered-pricing 
bill). 

You will note that we believe that S. 1008 
is a bad bill as a whole. It confuses the 
issue of basing-point practices as such with 
another issue, namely, the problem of indi- 
vidual delivered pricing. It makes unneces- 
sary and ambiguous changes in the language 
of the Robinson-Patman Act which can 
weaken that act and therefore should be 
sent back to the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee for further study or else rejected. 

We further believe, however, that a much 
worse bill from the viewpoint of independ- 
ent business will likely come from a Senate- 
House conference on this measure and there- 
fore in default of sending the bill back to 
the Judiciary Committee or of rejecting it, 
we support the position of Senators LONG, 
Keravuver, and other Senators to have S. 
1008 passed as it came from the House rather 
than having it sent to conference. 

We respectfully ask that you give consid- 
eration to these views in your further study 
of this legislation. 

Sincerely, 
R. H. Rowe, 
Vice President and Secretary. 
NEW FAST MOVE IN SENATE TO RAILROAD S, 1008— 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN AGAINST WEAKENING ROB- 
INSON-PATMAN ACT 


Senator Pat McCarran, Democrat, Nevada, 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
in the course of the Senate proceedings on 
July 26, unexpectedly moved that the Senate 
disagree to the amendments made by the 
House (Carroll amendments) and ask a con- 
ference with the House and that the Chair 
appoint the Senate conferees. The Senate 
thereupon agreed to the motion and Vice 
President BARKLEY appointed the following 
Senate conferees: Senators Pat MCCARRAN, 
HERBERT R. O'Conor, Democrat, Maryland; 
and ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, Wisconsin. 
Senator Lone, Democrat, Louisiana, shortly 
afterward moved that the McCarran motion 
be reconsidered. Senator LONc’s motion will 
be voted on at a later time. It blocks for 
the present the efforts that have persistently 
marked the progress of the O’Mahoney ver- 
sion of S. 1008, namely, to railroad this leg- 
islation through Congress. 

Senator Lonc and other opponents of any 
measure that would weaken the antitrust 
laws want the McCarran motion reconsid- 
ered and an opportunity afforded to urge 
passage of the bill, S. 1008, as it came from 
the House with the Carroll amendments 
rather than send the measure to conference 
with the House. 

At the time the McCarran motion was 
voted by the Senate, Senator Long was not 
on the Senate floor. He was conferring with 
Senator JosgrH C. O’MAHONEY, Democrat, 
Wyoming, on possible comprise in language 
of S. 1008, and Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Democrat, Tennessee, was talking with the 
Presiding Officer, and did not hear Senator 
McCarrRan’s motion. Barely a quorum of 
the Senate was present at the time. 

Senator Lone charged that Senator McCar- 
RAN’s sudden move violated a previous under- 
standing that Senator McCarran would give 
prior notice when S. 1008 would be called up 
for action. The House will not likely ap- 
point its conferees until after the Senate 
acts on Senator Lone’s motion to reconsider. 

On the same day these Senate proceedings 
were taking place, President Truman was ex- 
pressing to Congressman RAYMOND W. KARST, 
Democrat, Missouri, foe of S. 1008, his opposi- 
tion to any legislation that would weaken 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Congressman Karst, on July 27, dictated to 
the United States Y"holesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, the following account of his inter- 
view with President Truman on S. 1008: 

“I called on the President yesterday. We 
had a very nice visit. We discussec the Sen- 
ate bill 1008, which is the basing-point, de- 
livered-pricing bill, and the President ex- 
pressed to me that he was not familiar with 
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the contents of the bill, had never spoken 
to anyone about it, but if the bill was intro- 
duced by Senator O’Manoney, he believed it 
would be a bill to protect small business. I 
pointed out to him the intent of the bill, 
and he expressed dissatisfaction with any leg- 
islation that would repeal the Robinson-Pat- 
rman Act, which was a protector for small 
business. He also expressed to me that he 
was against the basing-point system which 
created monopoly. He implied that he would 
be opposed to any legislation which would 
harm small business. He said he would be 
against the bill if it contained the objection- 
able features which I pointed out to him. I 
feel much encouraged over my interview with 
the President on this matter.” 

In the present circumstances the best 
thing that could be done with S. 1008 is send 
it back to the Senate Judiciary Committee 
for further study including open public hear- 
ing, which S. 1008 as presently worded has 
never received, or else to reject it. 

It is a bad bill as a whole. It confuses the 
issue of basing-point practices as such, with 
another issue, namely, the problem of indi- 
vidual-delivered pricing. It makes unneces- 
sary and ambiguous changes in the language 
of the Robinson-Patman Act that can weak- 
en that act. It should not pass without 
further thoroughgoing consideration. 

But we believe that a much worse bill 
from the viewpoint of independent business 
will likely come from Senate-House confer- 
ence and therefore support efforts of Sen- 
ators Lona and KEFAUVER and other Senators 
to pass the House version rather than risk 
& worse version from the conference com- 
mittee. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Car- 
roll amendment adopts the present word- 
ing of the Robinson-Patman Act in re- 
gard to effect on competition exactly as 
it is. This is the virtue of the amend- 
ment. There is no change whatever in 
the existing language in this particular 
connection. As Mr. Carroll himself per- 
tinently stated: “The amendment, there- 
fore, is so simple that even a lawyer can 
understand it.” Mr. Carroll’s amenda- 
tory language is: 

Except where such absorption of freight 
would be such that its effect upon compe- 
tition may be that prohibited by this section. 


Thus he adds no new words which 
would require construction by the courts, 
and thus open the doors for protracted 
litigation. His amendment simply re- 
fers back to wording already contained 
in the existing section of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. This section is section 2 
(a) of the Clayton Act, as to which the 
pertinent wording reads as follows: 

Where the effect of such discrimination 
may be substantially to lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly. 


I think we should take careful note 
that the present wording is “may.” All 
that the Federal Trade Commission has 
to prove is that the effect of the discrim- 
ination may be to substantially lessen 
competition. It is not necessary to prove 
that the effect will substantially lessen 
competition. It was recognized, in in- 
serting this wording in the Robinson- 
Patman Act, that it would be an almost 
insufferable burden to compel the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to prove that the 
effect of the discrimination necessarily 
lessens competition. It was deemed suf- 
ficient if the Government could show 
that the effect may substantially lessen 
competition. To require a greater show- 
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ing of proof might mean that no case 
could be proved at all in most instances. 
I believe that would follow. The pro- 
ceeding before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is not a criminal proceeding. In 
many respects it is even less than an 
ordinary civil proceeding; it seeks to 
deter violations of the law at their in- 
cipiency and looks forward to restrain- 
ing orders to prohibit the continuation 
of violations. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion in this debate thus far as to the 
Kefauver amendment. I think we 
should keep in mind the fact that the 
Kefauver amendment—quite inadvert- 
ently to be sure—is in the nature of a 
“will” amendment. It reads as follows: 

Except where the effect of such absorption 
of freight will be to substantially lessen com- 
petition. 


Under the wording of this amendment, 
the Federal Trade Commission most 
probably would be held to the duty of 
proving that the effect of freight ab- 
sorption would actually, as a matter of 
fact and of necessity, be to substantially 
lessen competition. This is a burden of 
proof which most lawyers in this field, 
whether on the Government side or on 
the other side, would agree would not, 
as a matter of fact, be met in very many 
cases. 

The Senator from Tennessee has as- 
sured us that he did not intend this re- 
sult. His language was drafted very 
hurriedly, and at the very last moment, 
in order to try to bring up something 
which would not completely extinguish 
the pertinent language in the existing 
Robinson-Patman Act. The Senator 
from Tennessee has naturally endorsed 
the Carroll amendment, in preference 
to his own. 

All sincere proponents of the Kefauver 
amendment should be as forthright as 
the Senator from Tennessee himself in 
preferring the Carroll amendment to the 
Kefauver amendment. The only pur- 
pose of the Kefauver amendment was to 
prevent the emasculation of that partic- 
ular part of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
If the wording of the Kefauver amend- 
ment is not sufficient for that purpose, 
and if the Carroll amendment is, then 
the Carroll amendment should be en- 
dorsed by the friends of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

On the other hand, if by inadvertence 
the Kefauver amendment does a dis- 
service to the Robinson-Patman Act, it 
seems strange that any proponent of this 
bill with the Kefauver amendment 
should insist upon retaining the Ke- 
fauver amendment. 

The proponents of Senate bill 1008 
have consistently maintained that their 
objective was merely a congressional dec- 
laration that delivered prices and freight 
absorption were lawful. They never 
took the position that they were inter- 
ested in scuttling the Robinson-Patman 
Act. The particular provision involved 
here is a substantive provision—far more 
important, even, than any procedural 
provisions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
RAY in the chair). Does the Senator 
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from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
there is involved in this bill not merely 
the question of the Robinson-Patman 
Act and the legitimacy of discounts, but 
also the basing-point system? 

Mr. MORSE. I am inclined to think 
that is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that the Carroll amendment to section 2, 
although it has a worthy purpose, is not 
sufficient to guard against the danger 
that the basing-point system will be 
legitimized by Senate bill 1008? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall have to leave 
that to the courts to decide, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I mean it raises a 
distinct question. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it leaves doubt. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, is it the 
opinion of the Senator from Oregon that 
even with the Carroll amendment, Sen- 
ate bill 1008 creates more dangers than 
it resolves difficulties; and, therefore, 
would it not be in the public interest to 
have Senate bill 1008 shelved? 

Mr. MORSE. I wish we could shelve 
it and rewrite it and make perfectly clear 
our position on the basing-point issue. 
But I am sure the Senator from Illinois 
will agree with me that the probabilities 
are that Senate bill 1008 will be finally 
passed by the Senate. So those of us 
who wish to do what we can to protect 
the small-business men of the country 
from monopoly are in the practical sit- 
uation of making the best fight we can 
for the particular provision which we 
have a fighting chance of having 
adopted, and I think the only chance we 
have is to have the Carroll amendment 
adopted. z 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But in connection 
with the attempt to kill the bill, I assume 
that the Senator from Oregon will join 
with us in the attempt to kill the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. I think there will be a 
yea-and-nay vote on that question, and 
the Senator from Illinois can count on 
me when the vote is had. 

Mr. President, there is a matter which 
deserves much more careful attention by 
the Senate than it has received to date. 
It has been referred to on and off, in the 
course of this debate. I shall not take 
time even to read all the excerpts from 
the document I now have in mind, to 
which I wish to call attention in my 
speech this afternoon, but I particularly 
urge the Members of the Senate to study 
the document, previously introduced into 
the Recorp on June 1, 1949, by the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY], a 
document entitled “Identical Bids Under 
the Basing-Point System.” 

There are certain sections of this docu- 
ment and certain statistical information 
contained in it which I wish to make 
pa-t of my remarks this afternoon. 

The document says, in part: 

A large body of data has been assembled, 
showing identical prices, especially for 
cement and certain steel products, resulting 
from the use of the basing-point system. 
These data, which cover a period of more 
than 20 years, are derived from bids to Gov- 
ernment agencies and sales to dealers. This 
information is supplemented by certain re- 
cent bids to Government agencies following 
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the abandonment of basing-point pricing in 
July 1948, which reveal the absence of iden- 
tity in bidding after the system was aban- 
doned. 

Under the basing-point system, prices less 
than the formula price can appear only when 
some cooperating supplier makes a mistake 
in applying the formula, or when some non- 
cooperating supplier deliberately shades 
the base price or freight rates and thereby 
violates the formula. Bids higher than the 
formula price are a convenient method by 
which any freight-wise distant supplier may 
effectively eliminate himself, while offering a 
semblence of competition. 
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Mr. President, the document then goes 
on to set forth certain very interesting 
statistical tables. 

I read further: 


IDENTICAL BIDS FOR CEMENT 


Summary of bids to Government agen- 
cies: Table I presents a summary of identical 
bids in the cement industry over a period of 
more than 10 years (from 1927 through 1937) 
as shown by bids submitted to State and 
Federal purchasing agencies. The figures 
clearly reveal just how perfectly the basing- 
point system works automatically to destroy 
competition and make Federal and State 
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purchasing agencies, and the public they 
represent, the victims of this monopolistic 
system. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have incorporated at this point in 
the RECORD, as a part of my remarks, 
table No. 1 of that study. The table is 
entitled “Cement—Manufacturers’ Desti- 
nation Prices Bid to Government Agen- 
cies.” 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


TaBLE I—Cement—manufacturers’ destination prices bid to Government agencies 
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1 Includes duplications where the same manufacturer bids on more than one invitation. 
3 Bids to State highway commission on numerous projects. 

Bids to Federal agencies on individual projects, 
‘ Some manufacturers did not bid for all Gestinations. 
s Counting as separate the bids by individual manufacturers ‘or cement in bulk and in bags. 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I read 
further from the study: 

These figures were based on investigations 
of the Federal Trade Commission in its Price 
Bases Inquiry (1932), and in its Cement In- 
stitute Case (37 F. T. C. 87). The 1927 and 
1930 bids were all to various State highway 
commissions for shipment to more than 1,250 
destinations in the 9 States of Ilinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, and Wisconsin. 

The general showing is that, by years, from 
95 to 99.7 percent of the bids were identical 
with the basing-point destination price. 


That is a remarkable coincidence, Mr. 
President. 

I read further: 

In no year did the number of bids which 
were at a lower price amount to as much as 
2 percent of the total number of bids. Or, 
to put it another way, the basing-point 
system produced approximately 99 percent 
uniformity in price. 


What remarkable competition, 
President. 
I read further: 


For the smaller number of bids to Federal 
agencies during the years 1934 to 1937, in- 
clusive, the showing of uniformity of bid 
prices is even more striking. For six of the 
seven individual projects covered, 100 per- 
cent of the bids carried identical prices. For 
the seventh project, seven of the eight bid- 
ders named prices strictly in accordance with 
the basing-point system. One bid higher 
destination prices, thereby indicating a prob- 
able lack of interest in the business. 

Taking all of these bids together, out of a 
total of 13,858 prices bid for shipment to 
1,277 different destinations, only 1.33 percent 
were at prices less than required by the 
system. 

Summary of bids to private dealers: Bas- 
ing-point proponents claim that destination 
prices at which cement is invoiced to deal- 
ers often differ from the pattern of identity 
shown by bids to Government agencies. To 
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test the accuracy of this statement, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission examined more than 
66,000 invoices by 51 cement producers cov- 
ering shipments to dealers in 21 cities during 
the years 1927-29. Only 6 percent of the 
sales, representing practically the same per- 
centage of invoices, deviated from the bas- 
ing-point system prices. The degree of con- 
formity to basing-point pricing in each of the 
cities is shown in table 2. 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have table 2, entitled “Manu- 
facturers’ Sales of Cement to Dealers at 
Formula Delivered Prices, 1927-29,” 
printed at this point in the RECORD, as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


TABLE 2,—Manu/facturers’ sales of cement to dealers at formula delivered prices, 1927-29 
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Total sales reported 


Sales at formula prices 


536, 305 1, 868 13 474, 591 £8, 40 
657, 348 3, 633 9 657, 348 100, 00 
681, 800 2,750 15 681, 366 90. 
257, 745 1, 226 239, 038 $2, 74 
4, 420, 930 12, 129 9 3,612, 137 81. 71 
438, 8 2. 070 14 438, $9, 95 
2, 392, 887 8, 716 17 | 2,392, 787 100, 00 
2, 224, 208 4, 988 14 1,960, 618 88.15 
137, 374 773 7 137, 374 100, 00 
128, 833 €08 7 128, 833 100, 00 
„244 2,766 il 724, 878 98, 99 
352, 182 1,319 11 325, 182 100.00 
877, 1,242 11 729, 4! 83. 12 
5, 367, 916 6, 547 17 5,367, 916 100. 00 
67, 430 5 67, 100,00 
813, 803 3, 296 15 813, 803 100. 00 
23, 451 93 7 23, 451 100. 00 
129, 346 753 7 120, 346 100. 00 
907, 990 4. 494 7 907, 990 100. 00 
426, 412 1, 205 10 426, 412 100. 00 
7 101, 453 391 7 101, 453 100. 00 
151 | 21, 649, 667 61, 297 151 | 20,340, 572 | 93. 95 


(Source: FTC Price Bases Inquiry: Basing- Point Formula and Cement Prices, p. 58.) 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I con- 
tinue to read from the document: 


Every shipper quoted identically the same 
destination price on every invoice to dealers 
in 13 of the 21 cities. For 4 more cities, in- 
voice prices were identical for 99 percent or 
more of the tonnage. 

This striking price identity in 17 cities was, 
of course, no accident, since every one of the 
51 shippers observed the system in pricing 
most of the tonnage shipped. Unintentional 


errors might well account for most of the 
few deviations shown for the 17 cities. 
Only 4 cities showed less than 90 percent 
price identity, the largest deviations occur- 
ring in Chicago. It is interesting to note 
that one producer local to Chicago and an- 
other local to Baltimore accounted for all 
deviations in each of these cities. 
Resubmission of identical bids: Dissatisfied 
with the constant submission of identical 
bids, Government purchasing agencies, par- 
ticularly during the 1930’s, made repeated 
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efforts to secure competitive bidding—with 
little success. The original submissions 
would be thrown out, followed by readver- 
tisement for new bids, which upon being sub- 
mitted would again be found to be exactly 
identical. - 


To illustrate that, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted at 
this point in my remarks table 3, an ab- 
stract of bids for furnishing and delivery 
approximately 1,200,000 barrels of Port- 
land cement for use in the construction 
of Tygart River Reservoir Dam, received 
in response to advertisement and speci- 
fications. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: > 
Taere 3.—Abstract of bids for furnishing and 

delivering approximately 1,200,000 barrels 

of portland cement for use in the construc- 
tion of Tygart River Reservoir Dam, re- 
ceived in response to advertisement and 
specifications, serial No. 35-224, dated 

Jan. 7, 1935, and opened at United States 

engineer office, Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 18, 

1935 

{Serial No, 35-224) 


Price 
No, Name and address of bidder Br. 
rel 
1| Southwestern Portland Cement Co., 
ooo 81.84 


Name and address of bidder 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Young Bldg.,718 Hamil- 
ton se Allentown, Pa. 

The Besse anona Oe Go., 1106 City Bank 

West i 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wabash Portland Cement Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Co * Cement Division, 
2120 1 Bldg., Pittsburgh, 

The Washington Building Lime C0. 2004 First National 
Bank Bidg., Baltimore, Md 

Alpha Portland CementGo., 15 South Third St., Easton, 


. Cement Co., 518 Frick Bldg., Pitts- 
roen n ag pni Oo. of Pennsylvania, 2119 Oliver 


Ide a 
edusa Pate 1 Cement Co., 1000 Midland Bldg., 
Cleveland Ohio. 
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Tapie 3. Abstract of bids for furnishing and 
delivering approximately 1,200,000 barrels 
of portland cement for use in the construc- 
tion of Tygart River Reservoir Dam, re- 
ceived in response to advertisement and 
specifications, serial No. 35-224, dated 
Jan. 7, 1935, and opened at United States 
engineer office, Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 18, 
1935—Continued 


Price 
No Name and address of bidder to 
rel 
2 | The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., 
1100 City Bank HAt; Youngstown, Ohio. | $1,84 
3 | Universal Atlas Cement Co., 518 Frick 
> Bldg., Pittsburgh, Fa. 1.84 
4 West Penn Cement Co., 283 South Main 
. ee sis ne E EE RSE 1,84 
5 Lehigh Portland Cement Co,, 718 Hamilton 
r ae 1,84 
6 | Standard Portland Gement Co., 925 sane 
land Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 1. 84 
7 | The Diamond Portland Cement G 
dle Branch, Ohio ----| 1,84 
8 | Wabash Portland Cement rst 
National Bank Bldg., Detroit, ie 1.84 
9 | Superior Cement Corp., Portsmouth, Ohio.] 1.84 
10 | Coplay Cement Manufacturing Co., 521 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y...---..---.- 1.84 
11 | Alpha Portland Cement Co., Eas! W Pe 1. 84 
12 | The 8 — Building Lime 15 2004 
First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore, — 
. TE E eine eee 1. 
13 Huron Portland Cement Co., 1325 Ford 
Rr 1. 84 
14 | Medusa Portland Cement Co., 1000 Mid- 
land Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 1.84 
15 | Lawrence Portland e a Co, 
way, New York, N, N.. 1. 84 
Green’ Bag Cement 90 of Pennsylvania, 
21 19 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa........| 1.84 


TABLE 4.—Advance abstract of cement bids 
[Serial No. 35-264] 


Railroad 
freight rate 
to Grafton 
(cents por 
barrel) 


Location of plant 


Union Bridge, Md 


New Castle, Pa. 
Bessemer, paati a Toi (railroad 
wee Walford 
West Winfield, irae T 
Painesville, Ohio 


0. £076 


5070 
5076 


r Sanat +4324 
Nn. 40 
507 


9 Pa., post office. Wampum, 
a. 
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TABLE 3. - Abstract of bids for furnishing and 
delivering approximately 1,200,000 barrels 
of portland cement for use in the construc- 
tion of Tygart River Reservoir Dam, re- 
ceived in response to advertisement and 
specifications, serial No. 35-224, dated 
Jan. 7, 1935, and opened at United States 
engineer office, Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 18, 
1935—Continued 


No. Name and address of bidder 


17 | Pittsb 
ment 
burgh, 


h Plate Glass Co., Columbia Ce- 
he ea 2130 Grant Bldg., Pitts- 


Appropriation: 8.05678.5 PWA allotment 
to War; rivers and harbors, 1935 (Tygart River 
Dam, W. Va., 8.03/5640.5 N. I. R. War, rivers 
and harbors, 1938-35 (Tygart River Dam, 
W. Va.). 

I certify that the above is a true abstract of 
all bids received, 

JOHN SERGAN, 
Chief, Purchasing Section. 


Mr. MORSE. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have placed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks table 4, en- 
titled “Advance Abstract of Cement 
Bids.” 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


3 01 
poistan, | will bidder 5 Price per 
to Grafton | accept whole ferre barrel f. o. b. 
(miles) order? dam site 


cbarrels) 


22144 


20144 
194.0 


1. 200, 000 
500, 000 


1, 200, 000 
450, 000 


400, 000 
1, 200, 000 


540, 000 
1, 200, 000 
1, 200, 000 
1, 200, 000 
1, 200, 000 


$1.70 
1.70 


1,70 
1. 70 


1. 70 
1. 70 


1.70 
1. 70 
1. 70 
1. 70 
1.70 


148.2 
157. 9 
180 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Oregon aware of the fact that when the 
Government built the Fort Peck Dam in 
Montana, the proper officials advertised 
for bids on steel sheets; that 17 steel 
companies submitted bids, which were 
identical; and that the Secretary of the 
Interior, Harold L. Ickes, at that time, 
rejected the bids and asked for resub- 
mission? I may add that in the case of 
the bidding for cement for the Fort 
Peck Dam the bids submitted were also 
identical. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon is not familiar with the facts the 


President, will 


Senator has just mentioned, but he is 
not at all surprised, because they illus- 
trate a characteristic pattern which 
seems to be prevalent in submitting bids 
to the Government on such items as steel 
and cement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
identical prices which are quoted can be 
explained in each and every instance by 
the base price which the leader of the 
industry declares, plus the freight rate 
from the basing point to the point where 
the goods are delivered? 

Mr. MORSE. I have never heard nor 
read any evidence to the contrary by any 
of those who take a position contrary to 
that taken by the Senator from Illinois 
and the Senator from Oregon on this 
issue. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And this identity of 
prices can be arrived at without the 


parties ever meeting, without their ever 
being together, but simply by the so- 
called dealer in the industry declaring 
prices at a given basing point, thus en- 
abling the other companies having 
freight-rate books to choose that as their 
base and to mark up the freight from the 
basing point to the places where the 
goods are delivered. So they pursue a 
common purpose, even though they do 
not formally conspire? 

Mr, MORSE. Such manipulations as 
the Senator from Illinois has just de- 
scribed create the formula the parties 
follow, resulting in the identity of bids. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And they can follow 
this formula without ever actually physi- 
cally conspiring together? 

Mr. MORSE. There can be no doubt 
about that. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The effect is, is it 
not, to suppress competition? 

Mr. MORSE. I think the effect is to 
kill competition. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And to create a level 
of prices higher than would be the case 
under competition? 

Mr.MORSE. No doubt, and to squeeze 
out and freeze out the small producer. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Furthermore the 
higher level of prices under this cartel 
system than the level which would pre- 
vail under competition necessarily re- 
sults in a smaller quantity of goods be- 
ing demanded than would be the case if 
the prices were competitive? 

Mr. MORSE. I think that is bound 
to be one of the economic effects of this 
nefarious practice. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Consequently, with 
the smaller quantity of goods being de- 
manded, a smaller quantity of goods is 
necessarily produced? 

Mr. MORSE. And as a result, fewer 
jobs are created. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Fewer jobs are cre- 
ated,- greater unemployment is created, 
and business depressions are intensified? 

Mr. MORSE. Monopoly is always a 
forerunner to depression. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So we are dealing 
here with one of the very vital issues af- 
fecting the lifeblood of the country and 
the whole future of the country, are we 
not? 

Mr. MORSE. I think so. Indeed, 
when all is said and done, dry as the 
subject is, difficult as it is to get the aver- 
age citizen and the average businessman, 
I may say, to study the monopolistic 
problem confronting the country, the 
danger of monopolistic control of the 
economy is the greatest threat today to 
the free-enterprise system, which is the 
lifeblood of the small-business man. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This bill would, 
perhaps, fasten monopoly more firmly 
upon the country than any other bill 
which has ever been before the United 
States Congress, at least in recent years. 
Is that not so? 

Mr. MORSE. I answer by saying that, 
if I thought it would promote free en- 
terprise, I should be supporting it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But in the Senator's 
judgment, it would weaken free enter- 
prise and increase the strength of 
monopoly, would it not? 

Mr. MORSE. I think it would do 
much to make the small-business man of 
the main streets of America the economic 
servant of American monopolies. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And would it not also 
increase the prices which the ultimate 
consumers have to pay? 

Mr. MORSE. Unconscionably so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore it would 
contribute to great profits on the one 
hand and unemployment on the other? 

Mr. MORSE, That is what I mean 
when I say monopolistic control is always 
the forerunner of depression; first, in a 
particular section where it comes to bear 
upon the economic life, in the first in- 
stance, and then gradually, as its effects 
spread to the entire economy of the 
country. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If I may ask a ques- 
tion or two more, Does not the Senator 
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feel that many business interests are 
therefore extremely short-sighted in 
urging this policy, the effect of which 
would be to reduce competition and to 
weaken business conditions in general? 

Mr. MORSE, I think the big-business 
interests are exceedingly short-sighted 
about it, but I believe the great majority 
of American businessmen who have 
taken the time to study the problem see 
the danger of the creeping paralysis 
which is spreading through the blood- 
stream of our economy as the result of 
monopolistic infection. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, while some 
Senators may be somewhat bored by the 
discussion which has been going on for 
the past 2 days about the nature of the 
basing-point system, if this information 
could be spread over the country, it would 
have a very healthful effect in educating 
public opinion and business opinion to 
the gravity of the issues we are dis- 
cussing? 

Mr. MORSE. I would not share the 
view of the Senator from Illinois that 
any of our colleagues have become bored. 
I think they are merely tired, and I think 
the attitude toward this bill is another 
good illustration of the desirability of 
our recessing at a rather early date, so 
we can go back to our constituents, talk 
to them, let them talk to us about some 
of these problems, and then come back, 
say, in November and proceed to con- 
sider this and other matters on their 
merits. I mean no reflection on the 
Senate when I say I think it is increas- 
ingly difficult to get these issues con- 
sidered on their merits at this time, be- 
cause Senators are tired. We are being 
pressed by a great many demands back 
home to give our attention to issues 
which the people want to talk to us about. 
We are overlooking the fact that in a 
system of representative government 
there is a duty on our part to go back 
home frequently in order to find out what 
the people want, and then, after such a 
refresher course, to come back to the 
Capitol and proceed to put into legisla- 
tion the crystallized public opinion of our 
constituents. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
a few more questions. 

Mr. MORSE. I will yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, and then to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana, who, on many occa- 
sions, I have heard call attention to the 
great dangers of monopolistic control in 
the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does not the Senator 
from Oregon feel that the No. 1 domestic 
problem is the lessening of the power of 
monopoly and of cartels? 

Mr. MORSE. I really think so. I þe- 
lieve that is the first step we must take 
as a preventive of a depression. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If we have strong 
cartels and strong monopolies, the dis- 
tribution of wealth and income will be 
less equitable and more unequal, business 
depressions will be more intense, and 
economic power will be concentrated in 
fewer hands. Is not that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. It gives 
rise to increasing demands for more and 
more statism as a way of checking total- 
itarian control of our economy by con- 
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centrated wealth. On the one hand, we 
have the tendency of the monopolists to 
want to take more and more of the econ- 
omy under their control, which leads to 
what I call a totalitarian economy in 
fact; and to offset that, because people 
suffer as a result of it, we play into the 
hands of political leaders who, in order 
to offset the cartelists and monopolists, 
would have the Government take over 
the entire economy by way of state con- 
trol. Both are totalitarian principles to 
which I am opposed, as I know the Sena- 
tor is opposed to them. Our job is to 
try to lead the country into what I have 
been pleased to call so many times the 
sound middle-road course of a private- 
enterprise system under which the Gov- 
ernment functions as an umpire and a 
checker of abuses. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. To keep the stream 
of competition open. 

Mr. MORSE. If we do not keep the 
stream of competition open, we shall 
have some form of totalitarian economy. 
There are many totalitarian economies. 
We can have the totalitarian economy of 
monopoly’ we can have the totalitarian 
economy of communism, or we can have 
the totalitarian economy of state social- 
ism. I shall always be counted among 
those who are fighting all those forms of 
totalitarianism. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
socialization of industry in Great Britain 
was fostered by the fact that industries 
had already become monopolized by one 
or two firms, and the people said, “If we 
must have a monopoly which we cannot 
control, or one which we can control, we 
shall choose a public monopoly”? Is not 
the best protection against widespread 
socialism an attempt to restore a good 
system of distribution? 

Mr. MORSE. I agree with the Sena- 
tor; but should like to add a comment on 
the British situation; I think there were 
other factors which were a part of the 
cause of the development of a program 
of state socialism in Great Britain. I 
want to make it clear that one reason 
why I voted against the Kem amendment 
to the ECA bill was my feeling that the 
fight for freedom which we are making 
round the world rests upon the principle 
of freedom of choice, and so long as free- 
dom of choice is exercised by the people 
of Great Britain or France or Norway 
or Denmark or any of the other ECA 
countries, we must not, as Americans, 
play into the hands of the Russians by 
saying that we are going to insist upon 
the adoption in those countries of our 
notions of a capitalistic economy which 
we think is best for those people. If we 
cannot convince them on the basis of 
freedom of choice, then we have no right, 
in a common-defense program, which 
ECA is, after all, to say, “You cannot get 
any funds from us through ECA unless 
you adopt our economic theories.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oregon, like a true liberal, aims to break 
up power and diffuse it in a large num- 
ber of small groups, rather than to con- 
centrate it in big government or in big 
business. 

Mr. MORSE. Quite so. For many 
years I have been a devotee of the Bran- 
deis philosophy that we must keep our 
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eyes on bigness. Bigness is not neces- 
sarily bad, but it can be bad. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The basing-point 
bill which we have before us would give 
to industries a power independently to 
stifle competition because of the fear of 
small firms that if they got out of line 
they would be punished by the big firms. 

Mr. MORSE. I think that is quite 
true. 

I should like to add this comment in 
connection with the point the Senator 
has raised concerning the economic trend 
in England. When I was in England, 
in the fall of 1946, I remember a dinner 
I attended in Edinburgh, at which a large 
number of prominent businessmen of 
that city were present. I asked many 
questions, because I was seeking informa- 
tion. It was at that time that some of 
the major nationalization proposals of 
different segments of the economy of 
Great Britain were before the Parlia- 
ment. I had spent the entire day pre- 
vious to this dinner as an observer in the 
House of Commons. I listened to the 
debate on the proposal for the national- 
ization of the British transportation sys- 
tem, which, incidentally, was a very dis- 
appointing debate, in my opinion, in 
that the so-called conservatives made ex- 
ceedingly able speeches which called for 
answers by the members of the labor side 
of Parliament, but the answers were 
made principally with jeers, wisecracks, 
and jokes, rather than coming to a clash 
in the controversy over policy, principle, 
and fact. Of course that is one of the 
dangers of any political alinement based 
on economic class consciousness, and we 
need to watch out for it in this country. 

But what I was about to say in regard 
to the information given me at the din- 
ner in Edinburgh was that I asked busi- 
nessmen there whether, if the Conserva- 
tives had remained in power, they would 
have put into operation the system of 
controls, which included a system of 
price controls and economic controls 
much more drastic than any system we 
ever adopted in this country, even under 
OPA. I got an answer with unanimity. 
These businessmen said, “Senator, we 
want to be perfectly honest with you 
about this. If our party were in control 
of Parliament today we would have to 
put those controls into practice, for the 
simple reason that we are confronted 
with scarcity in Great Britain, and it is 
a governmental obligation to see to it 
that the necessities of life are distributed 
to our people under the strictest type of 
governmental control, as a matter of 
public necessity.” 

It is only fair to say it in view of a 
great deal of prejudice which I think is 
developing in America in respect to what 
is happening in Great Britain as to eco- 
nomic policies now prevailing. 

I do not wish to be interpreted as say- 
ing that I approve the present economic 
policies in Great Britain, and I am sure 
I would disapprove of most of them if 
someone tried to superimpose them on 
my country. But Ido want to make the 
point that in the war years, and imme- 
diately thereafter, any political party 
in Great Britain, I was advised when I 
was over there, would have been forced 
to put into practice a widespread sys- 
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tem of controls, because the people were 
confronted with a break-down of their 
economy and with a scarcity of economic 
goods which are necessities of life. 

I add one more comment as indicative 
of another reason why I opposed the 
Kem amendment the other day; and it 
seems to me there is a thread of princi- 
ple which runs through that controversy 
into this controversy. We might just as 
well recognize the fact that we are for- 
tunate in America that we can enjoy the 
great economic freedoms and liberties of 
the capitalistic system, because we are 
able to live under an economy of abun- 
dance due to the natural resources of our 
country. A reading of the economic his- 
tory of the nations of the.world demon- 
strates very clearly that whenever a 
people of a country cannot live under an 
economy of abundance resulting from 
God-given natural resources, the state 
must necessarily exercise greater control 
over the economic life of the people than 
I hope will ever be necessary in our 
country. I shall give an example or two, 
because this is tied up with the ECA 
problem. 

Let us take the case of Norway. Does 
any opponent of ECA really think that 
Norway can possibly avoid a large 
amount of governmental control over her 
economy, which we have come to label 
“socialism”? The reality is that in many 
European countries, where the people 
have to live, after all, under an economy 
of scarcity, it becomes an inescapable 
function of the government to protect 
the people as a whole from selfish in- 
terests which might obtain monopolistic 
control over some segment of the econ- 
omy. No government would be worthy 
of the name “government” if it did not 
proceed to step in to protect the interests 
of the public in such a situation as that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President 

Mr. MORSE. One more moment, and 
Ishall yield. That explains the so-called 
socialistic pattern of so many of the 
countries under the ECA arrangement, 
and it is a pattern which existed long 
before the war, but not to the degree 
to which it presently exists in England, 
because before the war England did have 
an economy of abundance produced by 
the great natural resources of her col- 
onies. But her control over those re- 
sources is more and more being taken 
away from her as the fight for freedom 
progresses throughout the world. So in 
these days she is finding herself faced 
with the reality of an economy of scar- 
city. Thus she finds it necessary, in the 
interest of protecting the people as a 
whole, to exercise greater and greater 
state control. It is a sad picture. It is 
a regrettable fact. But Isay to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that I have heard on 
the floor of the Senate much discussion 
about the economic problems of Great 
Britain that represents a running away 
from the realities which face the British 
Parliament. I am satisfied that if the 
Conservatives should come into power 
next week, they, too, would find it nec- 
essary to exercise stringent controls over 
the economy of Great Britain in order 
to protect the welfare of the people. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Illinois. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, is it 
not true that in Great Britain there has 
been no law prohibiting monopolies or 
cartels? Monopolies and cartels were 
legal, and therefore they were not prose- 
cuted or impeded by the Government, 
and they developed to such a point that 
virtually every industry was controlled 
by one or a few firms. 

Mr. MORSE. Of course, that was an 
inseparable part of the colonial, impe, 
rialistic policy of Great Britain for 
centuries. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. British writers al- 
ways speak about the benéfits of compe- 
tition, but they have had no laws to 
enforce competition. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The result was that 
each industry began to be taken over 
by a few firms. 

Mr. MORSE. Plus the fact that most 
of the major industries quickly developed 
their foreign connections, which made 
it possible for them to rationalize the ex- 
ercise of the economic power which they 
did exercise, on the ground that the Brit- 
ish economy would fall if they did not 
maintain their foreign investments and 
controls: 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that while we have gone much further 
along the monopoly road than we should 
have gone, nevertheless the fact that we 
had on the books the Sherman Act, the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, the 
Clayton Act, and the Robinson-Patman 
Act, enabled the Department of Justice 
to enforce a greater degree of competi- 
tion than would otherwise have pre- 
vailed, and hence has contributed to the 
stability of our country? 

Mr. MORSE. I believe that to be true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does not the Sena- 
tor believe that the bill now before us, 
by weakening the power against monop- 
oly, would turn back the movement of 
progress, and would still further increase 
monopolies and cartels in this country? 

Mr. MORSE. It is because I believe 
that to be true that I am participating 
in the opposition to the attempt to send 
this bill to conference without the Car- 
roll amendments in it. I wish we could 
greatly strengthen the bill, as the Sena- 
tor from Tlinois has already brought out, 
so that it would be a more effective in- 
strument for checking monopolistic 
tendencies. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I take it that the 
Senator from Oregon also feels that it 
would be better to have no bill than 
even to have this bill with the Carroll 
amendments, for the Carroll amend- 
ments do not undo all the damage done 
by sections 1 and 2. 

Mr. MORSE. I believe that to be so. 
If there were a legislative way of doing 
it, I certainly would vote for a complete 
rewriting of the bill, so that it would be 
more completely a monopoly-contro! bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the able Sen- 
ator feel that the monopolies are bigger 
today than they were 25 years ago? 

Mr. MORSE. I think I have heard the 
Senator from Indiana within the year 
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express the thought in some speech, I be- 
lieve on the floor of the Senate, that one 
of the great dangers to our economy was 
the great growth of monopolies, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
agree with me that there are more of 
them today than there were 25 years 
ago? 

Mr. MORSE. I think the war was 
very productive of them. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
agree they are trying to get bigger? 

Mr. MORSE. That is what I have 
been trying to point out for several 
minutes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
agree with me that the Democratic ad- 
ministration, which is doing so much 
talking about monopolies at every oppor- 
tunity afforded, has been in complete 
control of this Government for 16 years? 

Mr. MORSE. I not only agree with 
the Senator, but I am sure he will be 
very happy to make the statement for 
the Recorp that he is in agreement with 
the Senator from Oregon, who for some 
time has been urging the Republicans in 
the Senate to make monopoly control a 
matter of Republican policy, to take it 
to the people of the country and try to 
get the people to see the importance of 
breaking down the great monopolies of 
America. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The great monopo- 
lies and cartels have grown up and 
thriven and become bigger and greater 
under the so-called liberal New Deal ad- 
ministration during the past 16 or 18 
years, have they not? 

Mr. MORSE. I always find it a mat- 
ter of great pleasure when the Senator 
and I agree on anything, and I find my- 
self in agreement with the Senator on 
this point, and I think we will get some- 
where in developing a meaningful Repub- 
lican platform and program, rather than 
the concoction of platitudes which has so 
often characterized the platform of the 
party, if we can march forward along the 
line of an effective monopoly-control 
plan. 

Mr. CAPEHART. In other words, all 
we have had for 16 years has been talk 
and no action. 

Mr. MORSE. I think we have had an 
ineffective monopoly-control program 
under the Democratic administration. 

Mr, CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
agree with me that the laws are sufficient 
at the moment to stop all of what the 
able Senator from Illinois was objecting 
to a moment ago? 

Mr. MORSE. I believe we can improve 
the present laws, and a pledge to that 
effect should be another plank in the 
Republican program. I think we should 
make that a part of our policy. We 
should make a very careful study of the 
laws as they are on the books, of the 
weaknesses of the laws, and the difficul- 
ties any enforcement department con- 
fronts, patch up those weaknesses, and 
then say to the small-business men of 
America, “We make the pledge to you 
that if you will give us the support we 
need to take over the administration of 
the Government, we will not merely talk 
about monopolistic control, but will do 
something about it.” 
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Mr. CAPEHART. In other words, the 
members of the present administration 
who talk most against monopoly, have 
done nothing to bring about control of 
monopoly. Under the present adminis- 
tration, in fact, monopoly has grown big- 
ger and stronger, and the people should 
be ready to turn the administration over 
to those who would do something about 
controlling monopoly, and not simply 
talk about controlling monopoly. 

Mr. MORSE. I have not heard any 
admission to the effect that the people 
are ready to turn control over to others, 
but the Senator from Indiana knows 
that it was 4 years ago that I introduced 
my antimonopoly bill. I reintroduced it 
in the next session of Congress, and then 
in the next, and again this year. I may 
say to the Senator from Indiana I did 
not even secure hearings on my bill 
during the Eightieth Congress, when my 
party was in control. I think it was a 
great mistake not to bring my antimo- 
nopoly control bill to hearings. I know 
that the Senator from Indiana was in 
favor of having it brought to hearings. 
His record is clear on that point. 

Mr, CAPEHART. In my opinion, it 
was unfortunate that the Senator from 
Oregon did not get the support of the 
Republican Party, and it is unfortunate 
that he does not get the support of the 
Democratic Party now to bring up his 
monopoly-control bill, because monopo- 
lies are becoming greater and stronger 
under the present administration. 

Mr. MORSE. I will put it in this way: 
I think it is unfortunate that the people 
of America do not get the support they 
need from the Congress. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Possibly that is the 
better way to put it. But I am certain 
that the able Senator from Oregon would 
agree with me that monopolies have be- 
come stronger and worse than they have 
been before; that they have thrived un- 
der the present administration at the 
same time that those who profess to be 
opposed to monopolies and hold up their 
hands in holy horror when they speak 
of them do nothing to bring them under 
control. 

Mr. MORSE. There can be no doubt 
about that. Iam going to be campaign- 
ing next year, and I think the Senator 
from Indianais, too. Iam going to have 
a specific record based upon proposals I 
have made for monopoly control. One 
of the reasons I am so satisfied to make 
this speech this afternoon against mo- 
nopoly and in favor of monopoly control, 
I may say to the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’ManoneEy], is because I think it 
very important that the people of my 
State, who will have to make a choice 
next year between a Republican and a 
Democrat to send to the United States 
Senate, should know exactly where I 
stand on this matter. 

Mr. CAPEHART, Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I disagree, of 
course, with the able Senator from Ore- 
gon as to the bill before us. 

Mr. MORSE. I hate to hear the Sen- 
ator say he disagrees with me about any- 
thing, when we have been in such com- 
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plete agreement on the matter we are 
discussing. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I disagree with the 
Senator from Oregon in that I believe 
the bill we are considering will do more 
to eliminate monopolies than the present 
law can do. I think the bill we are con- 
sidering will help the small-business man 
rather than the big one. I am sincere 
and honest in my conviction about that. 
My conviction is based upon a complete 
study of the subject. I have sat for 
weeks and weeks listening to testimony 
on this subject. We are all entitled to 
our individual opinions on the subject. 
The Senator from Oregon and I are try- 
ing to do the same thing, that is to 
break up monopolies and to have compe- 
tition and unhampered trade. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the bill would 
be better with the Carroll amendments 
in it than without them. 

Mr. CAPEHART. As the able Senator 
from Wyoming knows, at the time the 
Kefauver amendments were proposed I 
had no objections to them. Personally 
I think the Senate ought to be given an 
opportunity to vote on the amendments. 

Mr. MORSE, I imagine the Senator 
would not object to my suggestion that 
we vote on them and on the bill, and 
that as a matter of senatorial courtesy 
the objection to the motion to reconsider 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have no objection 
to that procedure at all. But the Senate 
has decided on a different procedure. 

Mr. MORSE. It could change its at- 
titude. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I hope we can se- 
cure a vote on this matter. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, has 
the Senator from Indiana concluded his 
questions? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oregon is a fair-minded man, and I take 
it that while he recognizes that monopoly 
has increased in the past 15 years, he 
probably also feels that monopoly would 
have increased still more if we had had 
the same type of administration which 
we had in this country from 1921 to 1933. 

Mr. MORSE. That is a matter of con- 
jecture. I do not think we could possibly 
have such an administration for so long. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me interrupt to 
say that the fact is that the other party 
has had control of the administration 
since 1933, and that monopolies have 
grown stronger since that time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But monopolies grew 
much more rapidly during the period of 
the twenties. Is that not true? 

Mr. MORSE. They grew very rapidly 
in the twenties, but they are certainly on 
the increase now. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Oregon feel that the way to check 
them is to pass Senate bill 1008? 

Mr. MORSE. That will not check 
them as much as the passage of my anti- 
monopoly bill would, but in all modesty 
I must confess that I do not have much 
chance of having my bill passed. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Oregon feel that Senate bill 1008 
will check monopolies at all? 

Mr. MORSE. I think it would have a 
deterring effect. Passage of the bill 
would puzzle the monopolists for a while. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would result in 
puzzling the courts also, and puzzling the 
attorneys, and lead to interminable law- 
suits. The Senator disappoints me by 
his answer, I may say. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam always sorry when 
I disappoint the Senator from Illinois. 
But when the Senator says it will puzzle 
and confuse the courts and the attorneys 
for a while, the Senator proceeds to show 
how right I am in my statement. Pas- 
sage of the bill would slow up the 
monopolists a little bit, since they would 
not be sure what their legal rights were. 
| Mr. DOUGLAS. The argument in 
favor of the bill is that it will, allegedly, 
clarify the situation. I am glad the 
Senator from Oregon is in agreement 
with me on this point at least, that so 
far from clarifying, it would make the 
‘situation more confusing. 
| Mr. MORSE. If I were in the practice 
of law and permitted myself to be 
‘motivated by selfish rather than public 
interests. I could see a very lucrative 
practice growing out of the passage of 
the bill and its enactment into law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the Senator's 
opinion it will take a great many years 
before the lawbooks can be clarified on 
this subject; will it not? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, I think so. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. In the meantime, as 
ithe result of lack of clarification, it will 
be possible for firms to indulge in basing- 
point practices and add freights and 
arrive at identical delivered prices with- 
out the Government being able to make 
effective prosecution for such practices. 

Mr. MORSE. I think clients are al- 
ways willing to follow the advice of their 
lawyers in such matters. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The effect will be 
very bad. 

Mr. MORSE. I have already said to 
the Senator from Illinois that I think we 
should write a better bill than this. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I take it the Senator 
from Oregon feels that n» bill would be 
better than the bill we are-now consider- 
ing? 

Mr. MORSE. I will vote for the de- 
feat of the bill. I think that is my 
answer. But I recognize that a bill is 
going to be passed, and therefore I am 
going to do the very best I can to patch 
it up. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oregon has neyer been afraid to stand 
with the Lord, even when the followers of 
the Lord were a small minority. 

Mr. MORSE. I have never claimed 
the Lord was on my side. I always pray 
that the Lord will be on my side. How- 
ever, I do not assert that He is on my 
side. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 
| Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

| Mr, WHERRY. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon how 
much longer he will speak? 
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Mr. MORSE. I should have concluded 
long before this had I not been inter- 
rupted by so many questions. I am al- 
ways happy to be interrupted, however. 
I can finish in about 15 minutes. I have 
been examined at some length, and my 
point of view has been brought out. I 
would aprpeciate it if at this time I may 
proceed and not yield further until I 
complete my remarks. I should like to 
complete them tonight. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish the Senator 
would permit the majority leader to 
make a unanimous consent request re- 
specting the time for voting tomorrow. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator permit 
me to finish my speech tonight? 

Mr. WHERRY. Oh yes, certainly. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska desire that I accommodate the 
Senator from Illinois Mr. Lucas] at this 
time? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; so that he may 
present a unanimous consent request 
respecting the time tomorrow when we 
might vote. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be very happy to 
do that. I yield to the Senator from 
Illinois. I assume that the Senator from 
Ilinois wishes to have me yield to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovctas in the chair). The Senator from 
Oregon yields to the Senator from Illi- 
nois for the purpose of allowing him to 
present a unanimous consent request. 

(At this point Mr. Morse yielded to 
Mr. Lucas for the purpose of presenting 
a unanimous consent request. Debate 
ensued, which, on request of Mr. WHERRY 
and by unanimous consent, was ordered 
to be printed at the conclusion or Mr. 
Morse’s speech.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in view 
of the many interruptions I have already 
had in this speech, to which I have been 
very pleased to accommodate myself, but 
which, nevertheless, have turned a 30- 
minute speech into a speech of at least 
an hour and a half, I now announce that 
for the remainder of my speech I shall 
not yield for questions, because I think 
I can finish in a very few minutes if I 
am permitted to complete the discussion. 

Mr. President, before the colloquy I 
had with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas] and before the colloquy I had 
with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPERART] I had been discussing tables 
3 and 4, which I had previously received 
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consent to have printed in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks. 

I read further from the document pre- 
sented some weeks ago by the Senater 
from New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY]: 

The following facts respecting the effects 
of systematic observance of basing-point 
pricing are revealed by a comparison of these 
two sets of bids, as shown in tables 3 and 4. 

1. The destination price named by all bid- 
ders in each submittal was identical, but the 
price uniformly quoted in the second sub- 
mittal was 14 cents less than the first. This, 
of course, raises the question as to how 11 
bidders all came to submit bids in Februaty 
which were exactly 14 cents per barrel less 
than those the same 11 bidders submitted 
in January. 

2. The shipping plants were located ar dis- 
tances varying from 31 miles to 291 miles 
from the destination. 

3. The published freight rates from the 
different mills to the destination ranged from 
$0.30008 to $0.63 per barrel. 

In order to bring about identical prices on 
the second bid 14 cents lower than on the 
first, all that each of the 11 February bidders 
had to know was that the controlling base 
mill had reduced its price 14 cents per barrel. 
With this fact known, systematic observance 
of the basing-point system under which all 
other pricing factors were fixed and known 
automatically produced the 11 identical bids, 

Individual instances of identical bids: 
Individual instances of identical bids in ce- 
ment could be cited almost indefinitely. 
Since, as was illustrated above, the throwing 
out of the bids and the advertising for new 
bids merely results in the resubmission of 
bids which are again identical, the pur- 
chaser has little alternative but to make the 
award by lot. Mere chance or luck is thus 
substituted for the culmination of all the 
varying economic factors represented by 
price in the making of economic decisions, 
Specifically, under a well-developed and 
smoothly working basing-point system, dif- 
ferences in distance of supplier from destina- 
tion, cost of production and distribution, 
etc., arr all automatically and systematically 
eliminated. Some impression of the wide- 
spread success of the basing-point system in 
achievin,, this result can be gained from the 
following typical examples of identical bid- 
ding. ` 
Table 5 covers an abstract of bids for large 
quantities of cement for delivery at four 
cestinations for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority in 1934. Twelve individual bidders 
with plants as far away as Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., and Clinchfield, Ga., as well as others in 
nearby Tennessee, northern Georgia, and Ala- 
bama, all submitted bids which were abso- 
lutely identical tc the fourth decimal place 
for each destination. 


TABLE 5.—Abstract of bids for deliveries to Tennessee Valley Authority as follows on bids 
opened Oct. 15, 1934: 200,000 to 800,000- barrels or partial quantity at Coal Creek, Tenn.; 
100,000 to 700,000 barrels or partial quantity at Wheeler Dam, Tenn.; 100,000 to 700,000 


barrels or partial quantity at Sheffield, Ala. 


Bidders 


1, Alpha Portland Cement Co 
2. Universal Atlas Cement Co 


11, Penn.-Dixie Cement Corp. 
12. Volunteer Portland Cement Co O 


Plants nearest to 
destination 


188282728 


—— —— — . — 


All bids subject to 10 cents per barrel discount for payment in 15 days. Some bidders limited their offers to partial 


quantities, 


1949 


Table 6 covers a large quantity of cement 
in bulk and a smaller quantity sacked in 
paper, delivered to the War Department for 
the Fort Peck (Mont.) Dam in 1935. 


Mr. President, that incident is com- 
parable to the incident involving steel, 
to which the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas] referred previously in his re- 
marks. Iwas not familiar with the steel 
incident, but I was familiar with the ce- 
ment incident. 

I read further from the document: 

Three producers submitted bids, all of 
which were identical to the fourth decimal 
place. 

TaBLe 6.—Abstract of bids for 600,000 barrels 
of cement in bulk and 10,000 barrels of ce- 

ment in paper for Fort Peck Dam in 1935 


Paper, 
= Plant’s nearest z 
Name o! bidder destination 5 : 
Universal-Atlas | Duluth. Minn 82. 505¢ | $2.7145 
85 Cement 
0. 
Huron Portland Alpena, Mich. . 2 5054 | 2.7145 
Cement Co. 3 
Three Forks Port- | Trident, Mont. - 2. 5054 | 2.7145 


land Cement Co. 


Table 7 covers an abstract of bids for a 
smaller order of cement for Leavenworth 
Penitentiary, on which bids submitted in 
September 1935 by seven of eight bidders all 
were identical to the sixth decimal place. 


TABLE 7.—Abstract of bids for 1,000 barrels 
oj cement for Leavenworth Penitentiary, 
opened Sept. 3, 1937 


Price 
Name of bidder: per barrel 
( 82, 163424 
C6 2. 163424 
. 2. 163424 
n cc nnnnckn ww sna 2. 163424 
UL ee a Se 2. 163424 
c 2. 163424 
DOGG ceea SENS 2. 163424 
Consolidated 2. 175280 


All bids subject to 10 cents discount per 
barrel for payment in 15 days. 

In this instance, the only exceptions from 
sixth decimal place identity in the price per 
barrel was the bid of Consolidated Cement 
Corp. with a plant at Fredonia, Kans. Its bid, 
for some reason, was 0.5856 of a cent per 
barrel higher than the price uniformly bid 
by the other seven bidders. The discount 
terms offered by all bidders also were 
identical. 

Table 8 covers an abstract of bids for 
cement for the United States Engineer Office, 
Tucumcari, N. Mex., for which bids by 11 
bidders, opened in April 1936, were all iden- 
tical to the sixth decimal place. 


Tape 8.—Abstract of bids for 6,000 barrels 
of cement for United States Engineer 


Office, Tucumcari, N. Mez., opened Apr. 
23, 1936 
Price 
Name of bidder: per barrel 
Monarch. --- $3. 286854 
Ash Grov: -- 3, 286854 
Lehigh 3. 286854 
Southwestern 3. 286854 
Oklahoma 3. 286854 
3. 286854 
Consolidated 3. 286854 
Trinity 3. 286854 


3. 286854 


All bids subject to 10 cents per barrel dis- 
count for payment in 15 days. 


Mr. President, I could go on at length 


in commenting on the other tables which 
show identical bids, as contained in the 
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material which the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] called to the 
attention of the Senate some weeks ago. 
However, I think I have illustrated the 
major point I wished to illustrate in this 
part of my speech. 

I summarize it by saying that it is 
simply remarkable, Mr. President, sim- 
ply a fascinating coincidence, that in the 
cement industry those who operate the 
individual segments of that industry on 
a plant-by-plant basis can reach the 
same conclusion as to the amount of 
their bids, when the Government calls 
upon them to bid. I do not believe in 
mental telepathy; but, Mr. President, I 
refer those who do believe in it to the 
remarkable phenomenon which has 
characterized the bidding in the cement 
industry. 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I do not yield. I 
have already announced that I will not 
yield further in my remarks tonight. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Oregon will yield for a further 
question, I promise not to ask him to 
yield for any more questions. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is so appealing that 
I do yield at this time; for a question. 

Mr. LONG. The question has been 
raised so many times in the debate that 
I should like to ask the Senator from 
Oregon, for the record, if he has any 
knowledge, and if he is under the im- 
pression, that it is the giant corporations 
of the United States, the giant monopo- 
listic firms, that are forcing this proposed 
legislation through the Congress post- 
haste, to the best of their ability. Since 
that issue has been raised, I would quote, 
in support of that argument, from a 
statement made in the Eightieth Con- 
gress by the Select Committee on Small 
Business, which at that time was com- 
posed of a majority of Republican mem- 
bers. This statement appears on page 23 
of the report of that group on the prob- 
lems of small business resulting from 
monopolistic and unfair trade practices: 

Mr. McIntyre furnished the committee 
with evidence from official sources showing 
that heads of large companies supplying 
materials in short supply had written their 
customers letters, requesting them to bring 
pressure upon Congress to legalize basing- 
point systems. The heads of such large com- 
panies, it was pointed out, were affected by 
the Supreme Court’s ruling, since they had 
used basing-point systems in their business 
up to the decision of the Supreme Court. 


I point out that Mr. Melntyre's evi- 
dence contained letters written by Jones 
& Laughlin to every stockholder, asking 
them to put pressure on Congress to have 
Congress pass this law, and also letters 
to the same effect from the Weir Steel 
Co.; and the result was that many of 
those people came before the congres- 
sional committees to support this pro- 
posed legislation, although there is no 
note to show that Jones & Laughlin or 


the Weir Steel Co. wrote letters asking 


them to do so and no note to show that 
those companies wrote letters asking that 
this proposed legislation be enacted by 
the Congress. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Louisiana for the com- 
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ment he has made. He will recall that 
some weeks ago, in a speech I made on 
the floor of the Senate, I sought to bring 
out in great detail the major premise he 
has just laid down in his remarks. 

It will be recalled that in that speech, 
which might be entitled a speech giving 
the history of such propaganda by big 
business, I traced some of the bulletins 
of the steel industry in connection with 
what I think is perfectly clear, namely, 
the long-time, concerted drive to fasten 
with a firmer grip monopolistic control 
upon the throats of American small 
business. 

Let me say to the Senator from Loui- 
siana—I have not had an opportunity to 
say this to him privately, but I prefer to 
say it to him publicly—that I think not 
only the people of Louisiana but all the 
people of the United States owe him a 
great debt of gratitude for the gallant 
fight he has made on the floor of the 
Senate with regard to this issue. 

I think the speech the Senator made 
yesterday on the floor of the Senate was 
one of the strongest defenses of the rights 
of the small-business men of America, in 
the reterition of the free-enterprise sys- 
tem, I have heard since it has been my 
privilege to serve in the Senate of the 
United States. Even though the Senator 
from Louisiana belongs to a political 
party different from my own, I am always 
going to support the right side of an 
issue as I see the right, irrespective of 
the partisan support it may be receiving. 
We are dealing here with an issue which, 
after all, is nonpartisan, and as I said 
to my good friend, the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART], a few moments 
ago, I am delighted to find myself in 
complete agreement with him that we 
ought to make this issue of monopolistic 
control one of the great policy issues of 
the Republican Party. I may say to 
the Senator from Louisiana I welcome 
the type of battle he put up yesterday for 
greater control of monopolies and 
greater protection of the small-business 
men of America. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. I 
point out that this certainly is not a 
partisan issue, because both parties, 
Democratic and Republican, have 
Paasa themselves against this kind of 

aw. 

Mr. MORSE. That is true. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Will the Senator 
from Oregon inform us whether he con- 
siders that he or his comrades of the last 
2 days come under the President’s cur- 
rent indictment of the Senate as filibus- 
tering? 

Mr. MORSE. I have not read the 
indictment. 

Mr. BREWSTER. It was released this 
afternoon. 

Mr. MORSE. I have not heard of it 
until now. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think the Senator 
should examine the Recorp of the past 
2 days and acquit most of the Republi- 
cans at least of any responsibility for 
delay. 

Mr. MORSE. I have not heard the 
indictment, I may say to my good friend 
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from Maine, but of this I am certain, the 
Senator from Maine will look in vain 
through the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
find an instance of speeches discussing 
any issue having been more to the point 
than have the speeches made during the 
past 2 days on this issue. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I could testify to 
that from my own participation. I think 
it is unfortunate the President should 
raise such a question at this particular 
time when we have had so interesting a 
discussion of a matter which is certainly 
of very great importance. 

Mr. MORSE. If the President has 
made comment to the effect that the 
speeches in regard to the basing-point 
problem constitute filibustering, someone 
has misinformed him. 

Mr. BREWSTER. It apparently was 
merely a shotgun blast at the general 
situation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
wish to discuss very briefly the subject 
of the submission of identical bids fol- 
lowing the decision in the Cement case. 
Again quoting: 

Continuation of identical bids until Ce- 
ment decision: There is ample evidence that 
the almost perfect operation of basing-point 
pricing in cement continued to produce 
identical noncompetitive bids up to the 
Supreme Court decision in the Cement case 
on April 26, 1948. Not only were bids char- 
acteristically uniform but the customary ef- 
forts to instill some measure of competition 
in bidding by refusals of bids and readver- 
tisements continued to be ineffectual. 

These conclusions are borne out in the 
factual material presented in the following 
tables dealing with a number of identical 
bids received by the Corps of Engineers of 
the War Department during the period April 
1947 to March 1948. 


I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted at this point table 13. 

There being no objection, table 13 was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Taste 13.—Abstract of bids, for 2,000 barrels 
American portland cement received by 
Corps of Engineers, War Department, Vicks- 
burg, Miss., advertised Mar. 26, 1947, and 
bids opened Apr. 9, 1947, serial No. 
22-052-47-~209, for flood control, Mississippi 
River and tributaries, destination Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 


Bid number and bidder! 


No. 1. 4 Portland Ce- 
ment Co $2.83 | $2.85] 80. 10 

No. 2. Universal Atlas Cement 
o a — 2,83) 2.85 -10 

No. 3. Alpha Portland Cement 
— . —— 2.98 | 3. 00 10 

No. 4. Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Co 2.83 | 285 «10 
No. 5. Lone Star Cement Corp.] 2.83 | 2.85 10 


No. 6. Marquette Cement 
Manuf: C0 


13 Awarded by lot to bidder No. 4 as between bidders 
2 and 4, because these were lowest bids considering 
guaranty against increase for 15 days. 

2No bid. 

Mr. MORSE. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted at this point, 
without taking the time to read it, the 
information set forth on page 24 of the 
Tobey material, including the insertion 
of table 14. 
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There being no objection, page 24 and 
table 14 were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The first of these tables (table 13) relates 
to a relatively small quantity of cement ad- 
vertised on March 26, 1947, to be used for 
flood-control purposes. In this table, item 
1 is the price for cement delivered on Gov- 
ernment bills of lading at land-grant raill- 
road rates and item 1 (a) is the usual basing- 
point destination price using the rate tables 
of the basing-point formula. 

In this instance all four of the five bids 
received for item 1 were identical both as to 
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amount and discount, and three of the four 
bids for item 1 (a) likewise were identical. 

Table 14 summarizes a case in 1947 in 
which the Corps of Engineers, having re- 
ceived what it regarded as unsatisfactory bids 
on a first call, advertised for new bids with 
no better result in obtaining really com- 
petitive bids. The bids were for four lots of 
cement. On the first call there were only 
four bidders altogether, of whom only one 
bid on lot A; four bids on lot B; two bids on 
lot C; and two bids on lot D. The second 
call produced two additional bidders. Again, 
the only deviations from identical bidding 
were a few quotations which were higher 
than the formula price. 


TasBLe 14.—Abstract of bids for 4 lots of American portland cement received by Corps of 
Engineers, War Department, Huntington, W. Va., for Bluestone Reservoir project, New 


River, W. Va., in 1947 


(Serial No. W-46-022-Eng.-47-136: First call issued May 1, 1947; opened May 12, 1947. Second call issued May 23, 
1947; opened June 3, 1947) 


Company 


Lot A, 267,000 barrels: 
1. Universal-Atlas Cement Co 
Lot B, 162,000 barrels: 
1, Universal-Atlas Cement Co... 
2. Lehigh Portland Cement Co... 
3. Medusa Portland Cement Co.. 
4. North American Cement Corp. 
Lot ©, 75,000 barrels: 
1. Universal-Atlas Cement Co. 
2. Medusa Portland Cement Co 
3. Huron Portland Cement Co- 
4. Bessemer Limestone & Cement C 
Lot D, 30,000 barrels: 
1. Universal-A tlas Cement Co 


Price 
f. o. b. 


r barrel Price per barrel 

estination Discount] f. o. b. destination Discount 
. SENT, 

barrel 

(15 days)] First 
call 


g 


SREB B 


g 


RASS SESE ZAZ B 


$2,60 


NPN 


PPPN PPPE PPP 


BB 
z222 8888 8 


SD 


8 85 
Prep pepp pepe 8 


SSpr 
2888 


Bid on only $7,000 barrels. 
No bid. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I could 
proceed to cite additional evidence of the 
continuation of what in fact has amount- 
ed to identical-bid practices following 
the so-called Cement decision, but I shall 
not take the time of the Senate nor the 
space in the Recorp to present such ma- 
terial, because not only in this speech 
but in other speeches I think there has 
been clearly established the proof neces- 
sary to support the conclusion that there 
is an identity of bidding in this great 
industry in regard to which the Cement 
decision was directed. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted at 
this point in my remarks the material 
contained on pages 32 and 33 of the 
Tobey document. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Identity of bids disappears after the Ce- 
ment decision: In order to determine whether 
the abandonment of the basing-point system 
following the Supreme Court decision in 
April 1948 resulted in any changes in the 
customary pattern of identical bids which 
had prevailed in the cement industry for 
over 40 years, information was received from 
the highway departments of several repre- 
sentative States. 

Abstracts of bids furnished by the Vir- 
ginia Department of Highways are especially 
informative in that they present directly 
comparable data covering destination prices 
at a large number of delivery points in the 
State for the last contract period preceding 
abandonment, and for the first contract pe- 
riod immediately thereafter. The complete 
data for the two periods, in the form of two 
large tables, appeared in the daily issue of 


the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix pages 
A2416 and A2417. 

The two outstanding facts to be noted 
from the complete tables as they appear in 
the RECORD are: ; 

1. In June 1947 under the basing-point sys- 
tem, seven cement manufacturers submitted 
a total of 543 bids for delivery at 134 desti- 
nations in 82 counties. Of these 543 bids, 
there were only 3 deviations from the cus- 
tomary pattern of absolutely identical bids 
or a showing of 99.45 percent identity of 
price. Moreover, the three bids which were 
not identical were all submitted by one com- 
pany and in each case they were higher than 
the basing-point formula prices. 

2. Nine months later in September 1948, 
or about 2 months after the abandonment 
of basing-point pricing, 3 of these 7 pro- 
ducers submitted a total of 381 bids for de- 
livery within the same 82 counties. In 
sharp contrast to the previous pattern these 
new bids showed great diversity of prices as 
between the different companies when bid- 
ding for delivery at the same destinations. 
In fact there were only five destinations at 
which any two of the bidders quoted the 
same prices. 7 

Without presenting the great body of data 
contained in the two tables as they appear 
in the Recorp the general nature of the 
showing is presented in table 21 below which 
summarizes the bids of the 3 companies for 
delivery at the same destinations in 18 coun- 
ties, or about one-fourth of all of the coun- 
ties covered by bids on each of the dates. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
also to have inserted in the RECORD at 
this point several tables affording exam- 
ples of identical bids on calcium chloride 
to the North Carolina Division of Pur- 
chase and Contract, during the 7-year 
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period, May 1, 1941, through October 14, 
1948. I received this material from the 
Select Committee on Small Business of 
the House of Representatives, and I 
should like to have the material returned 
to my office so it can be returned to the 
Official files of that committee, after it 
has been copied by the reporters. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tabulation of bids on calcium chloride, dated 

May 1, 5 desination freight paid, Little- 

on, N. C. 


Bidder 


North Carolina e 
ment Co., Raleig 


.O. 
Tidewater H., KPRI Oo., 
Dill N st l Cc 
ion upply 0. 
Raleigh, NO ó 
E. F. Craven Co., Greens- 
TO, 
Chemical Processing Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


vegi ia-Carolina Chem- 
cal Corp., Richmond, 


F usb Flate Glass 1 | Pittsburgh, 
Pra Eria N. O. 

Bares Sales Corp., 1 | Solvay. 

rig & She Mae. 
ay lor hemi 1 ic) 
Co High Point, N. C. 4 

E.I. ah Pont de Nemours 1 | Dow. 
& Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

American Cyanamid & 1 Do. 
Cian orp., Char- 

otte, N. O. 

Ti Dow Chemical Co., 1 Do. 
Midland, Mich. 

Atlas Supply. C 88 Win- 1 | Solvay. 

George M xa 0 1 | Michi 
eorge ars 0. gan. 
Raleigh, Cc. 

Carolina Tractor & 1 | Solvay. 
1 Co., 

leigh, N. C. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass 2| Pittsburgh. 

Co., High Point, N. C. 


Tabulation on bids on calcium chloride, dated 
May 1, 1941, destination freight paid War- 
renton, N. C. 


Unit 


Manufac- 
Bidder W N Terms turer 
Per- 
cent 
North Carolina she 1| Dow. 
= Co., Raleigh, 
E. F. Craven Co., 1 Solvay. 
3 z 
Geo Mars! Co., 1 | Michigan, 
Raleigh, N. O. 
Atlas Sup ly Oo., 1 | Solvay. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
The Dow Chemical Co., 1 | Dow, 
Midland, Mich. 
American Cyanamid & 1 Do. 
. Corp., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
E. I. qu Pont de Nemours 1 Do. 
& Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Taylor Salt & Chemical 1 | Michigan, 
solves sca Sa 1 | Sol 
va ales orp., olvay. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 1 | Pittsburgh. 
Co., Charlotte, N. O. 
Chemical Processing Co., 1 | Solvay. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Garolina Tractor & 1 Do. 
Rall N. 8. Co., 
Rale 
Dillon bu ly Co., 1 Do. 
Raleigh 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 2 | Pittsburgh. 


Co., High Point, N. C. 
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Tabulation of bids on calcium chloride, dated 
Sept. 18, 1941, destination freight paid 
Henderson, N. C. 


Unit 


A Manufac- 
Bidder prios Terms turer 
Per- 
cent 
Virginia-Carclina Chem- | $23. 00 1 | Solvay. 
i Corp., Richmond, 
Pi Sales Corp., | 23.00 1 Do, 
Charlotte, N. 
hemical Processing Co., | 23.00 1 Do. 
Charlotte, N.C 
The Dow Chemical Co., | 23.00 1| Dow. 
Midland, Mich. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours | 23.00 1 Do, 
& Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
„ F. Craven Co., 23.00 1 | Solvay. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
American Cyanamid & | 23. C0 117 
aenak orp., Char- 
TN 
` kos Co., Char- | 23.00 1 | Solvay. 
ot 
. paupament Co., | 23.00 1} Dow. 
Thale 0. 
200 Plate Glass] 23.00 1 | Pittsburgh. 
Charlotte, N. ©. 
Dillon Supply Co., | 23.00 1 | Solvay. 
Michigan Alkali Co., 23.00 1 | Michigan, 


New York, N. Y. 


Tabulation of bids on calcium chloride, dated 
Oct. 30, 1941, destination freight paid 
any railroad station in North Carolina 


Unit 


Bidder price, 
ton 


Brame Specialty Co., 
Durham, N, 


Carolina’ Tractor & 1 Do. 
Equipment Co., 
Raleigh, N. O. 

North Carolina mee 1 | Dow. 
8 Co., leig 

8 h Plate Glass 1 | Pittsburgh. 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

E. I. du) Pont de Nemours 1 | Dow. 
& Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Atlas Supply Co., Wins- 1 | Solvay. 
ton-Salem, N. 6. 

janes aid Co., Ohar- 1 Do, 

pain Supply Co., 1 Do. 

„N. C. 
The Dow Chemical Co., 1 | Dow. 


Midland, Mich. 


Tabulation of bids on calcium chloride, bid 
No. 2590, Oct. 22, 1942, destination freight 
paid any railroad station in North Carolina 


Unit 
Manufac- 

Bidder prie, Terms tater 

Per- 

cent 
ged Sales Corp., Char- | $23.00 1] Solvay. 

otte, N. C. 

Ta Supply Co., Ra- | 23.00 1 Do. 


le .c, 
Virginia-Carclina Chem- 
ical Corp., Richmond, 


23. 00 1 Do. 


Va. 
iro Supply So Wins- | 23. 00 Do. 
Pittsbur 5 "Plate Glass 23. C0 Pittsburgh. 
arlotte, N. C. 


PR Plate Glass 
Oo., ae Point, N. C. 

North 1 a 5 
ment 


N. 
Taylor ‘Salt & Chemical 


1 
1 
23. 00 1 Do. 
1 Dow. 
& Co., Charlotte, NO. 


Howerton-Gowen Co., 
Roanoke Rapids, N. 6. 


11283 


Tabulation of bids on calcium chloride, bid 
No. 3097, Oct. 28, 1943, destination freight 
paid any railroad station in North Caro- 
lina 


Unit 
Bidder price, |Terms gr 
ton 
Per- 
cent 
E. F. e ee 823. 00 1 | Solvay. 
The Dow Chemical Co., | 23.00 1 | Dow. 
Midland, Mich. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass | 23.00 1 | Pittsburgh. 
Co., Charlotte, N. 85 
Howerton-Gowen Dow. 
Roanoke ong N. 8. 
North Carolina Equip; 23. 00 1 Do. 
ment Co., rns 0. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours | 28. C0 1 Do. 


Co., Charlotte. N. C. 


Tabulation of bids on calcium chloride, bid 
No. 3657, Oct. 5, 1944, destination freight 
paid any railroad station in North Carolina 


Unit 
Bidder price Terms tg 
ton 
Per- 
cent 
Howerton-Gowen 85 823. 00 1 | Pittsburgh. 
Roanoke h Plato” Gis 
Pittsburgh 23.00 1 Do. 
Co., Charlotte, N N 
The Dow Chemical Co, , | 23.00 1| Dow. 
Midland, Mich. 
Solvay Sales Co., Char- | 23.00 1 | Solvay, 
lotte, N. C. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours 23. 00 1 | Dow. 
& Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
E. a Craven Co., Greens-| 23.00 1 | Solvay. 
boro, N. ©. 
American Cyanamid & 23.00 1 Do. 
55 or p., Char. 
* 2 ` 
North Carolina . N. 23. 00 1| Dow 
mo Co., Rale 
Taylor Salt & Chemical | 23.00 1 Do. 


O., High Point, N. C. 


Tabulation of bids on calcium chloride, bid 
No. 4386, Oct. 11, 1945, desination freight 
paid any railroad station in North Caro- 
lina 


Bidder 


Atlas Su apoy N 88 Win- 
ston-8: 

E. I. du 5 
& Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Howerton-Gowen Co., Do. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. 6. 

North Carolina Equip: Do. 
2 8 Co., Raleig 

Pittsbu Plate Glass Pittsburgh. 
Co. se lam N. O. — 


Tabulation of bids on calcium chloride, bid 
No. 5520, Oct. 3, 1946, destination freight 
paid any railroad station in North Carolina 


Manufac- 


Bidder timar 


price, |Terms 
ton 


Per- 
cent 
SNe A Senge N $23. 00 1 | Pittsburgh. 


e “Oon 23. 00 1] Dow. 


Roanoke Rapids, N.C, 


11284 


Tabulation of bids on calcium chloride, bid 
No. 6660, Oct. 17, 1947, desination freight 
paid any railroad station in North Caro- 
lina 


Unit 
price |Terms 
ton 


Manufac- 


Bidder 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass $22) () 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Howerton-Gowen _ Co., 22 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


1 Net. 
2 F. o. b. Barberton, Ohio. 
1 Prior to Jan. 1, 1948. Balance net. 
F. o. b. factory freight equa! with nearest producing 
point. 

Tabulation of bids on calcium chloride, 
bid No. 7843, Oct. 14, 1948, destination 
freight paid any railroad station in North 
Carolina 


Unit 


Bidder price, | Terms) Manufac- 

Pittsb Plate Glass 322 @) | Pitts 
Co., cha lotte, N. O. burgh.? 
Howerton-Gowen Co., 22 0 |Wyan 


Roanoke Rapids, N. O. 


1 

ees. b. Barberton. 

F. o. b. works, freight equalized with nearest pro- 
ducing point. 

Mr. MORSE. We find in this mate- 
rial, Mr. President, a record of the bids 
on calcium chloride submitted to the 
North Carolina Division of Purchase and 
Contract, during the 7-year period. I 
shall hastily summarize the tables by 
saying that, for example, in the bids 
dated 1941, for a certain month, there 
were 16 bidders, with 15 identical bids; 
in another set of bids, 14 bids were sub- 
mitted, 13 of which were identical; an- 
other one, for October 18, 1941, 12 bids 
were submitted, all identical; another 
one for November 1941, 9 bids were sub- 
mitted, all identical; another one for 
October 22, 1942, 10 bids, all identical; 
another one, for October 28, 1943, 6 bids, 
all identical; one for October 5, 1944, 9 
bids, all identical; one for October 11, 
1945, 5 bids, all identical; one for October 
3, 1946, 2 bids, both identical; one for 
October 17, 1947, two identical bids; one 
for October 14, 1948, two identical bids. 

More and more such evidence could be 
incorporated in the Recorp, but I think 
it would be cumulative. I think if we 
were not confronted with an unusual 
parliamentary situation we would be in 
the position of the lawyer in court, who, 
having built up unanswerable evidence in 
support of his client’s position, could 
very well say to the court, “We rest.” 
But I want to close my comments this 
afternoon on the same vein I began. We 
are not able, it seems to me, with the 
parliamentary predicament in which we 
find ourselves, to have a vote on the mer- 
its of the Carroll amendment, and that 
is what the Senate ought to do. I want 
to say by way of sincere commendation 
to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] I think he is to be complimented 
on the statement he made that he, too, 
thinks we ought to go to a vote on the 
merits. I interpreted his remarks to 
mean that he would not insist upon the 
application of the technical parliamen- 
tary advantage, under which those of us 
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who want the motion to refer the bill to 
conference reconsidered find ourselves. 

I think, Mr. President, that is really 
true of the feeling of most of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, down in their hearts. 
So many of them committed themselves 
before they thoroughly understood the 
situation in which we find ourselves, that 
it is difficult, as we all know, for them to 
change their position. But they should 
change their position, Mr. President; 
and the leaders of the opposition should 
make it easy for them to change their 
position as a matter of Senatorial 
courtesy, because of the confusion and 
misunderstanding which existed on the 
floor of the Senate when the motion was 
made to send this bill to conference. I 
think I know whereof I speak when I say 
there are Members of the Senate who 
probably will vote against us on the mo- 
tion to reconsideration who privately 
say, “We do not like the spot in which 
we find ourselves, and wish that the in- 
sistence on sending the bill to conference 
would be withdrawn so we could vote 
on the merits.” Some of them have 
said, “I would not only vote on the merits, 
but I agree that we should have the board 
clear so we can decide the matter on 
the basis of a majority vote.” 

So I close my speech by making for 
the Recorp the statement that I hope 
those who are insisting upon opposing 
the motion to reconsider will take note 
ol the fact that they are taking advan- 
tage of what at the time was a misun- 
derstanding and a very confused situa- 
tion on the floor of the Senate, and as a 
matter of Senatorial courtesy they 
should withdraw their objections to the 
motion being reconsidered and permit us 
to go ahead and vote on the merits. 

I ask, Mr. President, unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the RECORD, as 
this point in my remarks, a telegram 
which I received from the office of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business an article which appeared in 
the Detroit News of July 9, 1949, and a 
news release dated July 11, 1948, issued 
by my very good friend the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] in discuss- 
ing his views, concerning the desirability 
of abandoning the basing-point system. 
It is a news release on which I am sure 
he will want to comment in his speech 
tomorrow, because it leaves some of us 
in some doubt as to just how the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming recon- 
ciles this news release with his present 
position on the pending legislation. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 19, 1949, 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 3 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

It is our opinion now, from what we can 
gather in the way of reliable information 
that from the first instance the hidden ob- 
jective in the agitation for needed legisla- 
tion on the organized basing point system 
which was outlawed by the Supreme Court, 
was to do away with the Robinson-Patman 
Act or reduce it to a point of making the act 
worthless. It appears to us that the future 
business life of small business now rests 
with the Congress. The present bm, minus 
the Kefauver or Carroll amendments will 
sound the death knell for all independent 
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businesses. We hope and trust, in the sole 
interest of small- independent business, that 
you will fight any attempt for modification 
in the language of either the Kefauver or 
Carroll amendments. The future business 
life of independent business is now facing a 
crisis, and the answer rests with the Con- 
gress as to whether or not small business lives 
or dies. I am sure you will not fail us in 
the interest of small business. Thank you 
for your support. 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President in charge, Washington, 
office, National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business. 


[From the Detroit News of July 9, 1949] 
THE COMMENTATOR 
(By W. K, Kelsey) 


Small business won an important, and to 
the Commentator an unexpected, victory in 
the House on Thursday when by 117 to 81 
that body voted an amendment presented by 
Representative JOHN A. CARROLL, of Colorado, 
to the basing-point bill reported by the 
Judiciary Committee. 

This amendment is designed to protect the 
Clayton and Robinson-Patman antimonop- 
oly acts against language in the com- 
mittee’s bill which would in effect have re- 
pealed sections upheld by the Federal courts. 
It virtually puts back into the measure the 
provisions which Senator Kerauver insisted 
on when the bill was before the Senate, but 
which were stricken out by the House 
Judiciary Committee. According to Mr. 
KEFAUVER, the Carroll amendment is even 
better than his own. 

But the fight isn't over. The bill now goes 
into conference, where anything may hap- 
pen. Suppose the Senate conferees recede 
on the Kefauver provisions and those of the 
House give up on the Carroll language. The 
bill will then be reported to both Houses, and 
may be passed in that form. The big-busi- 
ness lobby is not likely to give up easily. 

The fact is, the stage was carefully set for 
passage of a measure which, under the guise 
of straightening out the confusion caused by 
the Supreme Court's decisions in the Cement, 
Rigid Conduit, Standard Oil, and other cases, 
would have legalized the basing-point price 
system, absorbed freight, and pricing to meet 
a competitor’s prices regardless of effect on 
competition, provided there was no collu- 
sion between sellers. 

But attorneys for the small-business men’s 
associations, aided by two prominent counsel 
of the Federal Trade Commission (which it- 
self was fast asleep to what was cooking) 
pointed out the weapon which the proposed 
bill would give monopoly to ruin the small 
independent businessman. With little time 
to formulate their case, the associations, 
those of them which were alert, sprang into 
the battle, foremost among them being the 
National Congress of Petroleum Retailers, 
headed by Rankin Peck, of Detroit. 

CARRYING THE BATTLE 

In Congress, the fight was carried by Rep- 
resentative WRIGHT PATMAN, of Texas, chair- 
man of the House Small Business Committee, 
who filled the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp with 
instances of discriminatory price-fixing by 
business combines; by Representatives KARST, 
of Missouri; WIILIs, of Louisiana; Mevr. 
LOCH, of Ohio; CARROLL, of Colorado, Javrrs, 
of New York; by Senators KEFAUVER, of Ten- 
nessee, and EARL Lone, of Louisiana, of whom 
the latter was particularly busy rounding up 
votes on the House side. 

In the House, the lawyers had a field day 
as they argued points of interpretation. But 
it may have been that the most telling blow 
at the Judiciary Committee’s bill was dealt 
by a Missouri farmer, Representative GEORGE 
‘CHRISTOPHER, who shouted that he would not 
vote for any law that hamstrings and cuts 
the throat of all the antitrust laws and lets 
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the chain stores strangle all the little busi- 
ness in my State. 

That was language which the Middle West 
could understand. The South was equally 
concerned, not only on the chain-store count, 
but because the unamended bill, by appar- 
ently giving carte blanche to the basing- 
point system, worked against the establish- 
ment of new industries in that section. 

The Carroll amendment which was placed 
in the bill that was finally passed by the 
House consisted of a simple addition in two 
sections. In that which would permit freight 
absorption by the seller to meet the equally 
low price of a competitor in good faith, it 
added the words except where such absorp- 
tion of freight would be such that its effect 
upon competition may be that prohibited 
by this section” of the Clayton Act as amend- 
ed by the Robinson-Patman Act. 

That is to say, the antitrust laws now 
on the books are written into the new bill; 
and it follows that the rulings of the Su- 

Court remain applicable. 

But the fight isn't over yet. Despite the 
fact that the bill has now passed both Houses 
in a form protective to small independent 
business, there is the conference hurdle to 
be leaped. According to the Wall Street 
Journal, industry lawyers are still gunning 
for it. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOSEPH C. O’MAnoney, 
or WYOMING 


The announced plan of the United States 
Steel Corp. to abandon the basing-point sys- 
tem of price fixing would be good news to 
the country at large, and to all who are in- 
terested in promoting competition and free 
enterprise, if it were not for the fact that 
there is evidence to indicate that the real 
purpose of the announcement is to bring 
about the repeal of the law under which the 
Supreme Court in the recent cement-indus- 
try case condemned the basing-point system 
as a method of promoting the suppression of 
competition, 

President Fairless, of United States Steel, 
stated in making the announcement “that 
the basing-point method of selling steel is a 
merchandising practice not resulting from 
collusion but one which developed naturally 
to the advantage of both steel producers and 
consumers.” He declared that the abandon- 
ment of the system was made necessary by 
the recent Supreme Court decision in the suit 
brought against members of the cement in- 
dustries by the Federal Trade Commission. 

I undertake to say categorically that if the 
basing-point method of selling steel is not a 
collusive practice, it is not prohibited by the 
law and it would not be in violation of the 
law as interpreted by the Supreme Court in 
the Cement case. 

In sustaining the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s order against the basing-point system 
in cement, the Court said: 

“It seems impossible to conceive that any- 
one reading these findings in their entirety 
could doubt that the Commission found that 
respondents collectively maintained a multi- 
ple basing point delivered price system for 
the purpose of suppressing competition in 
cement sales.” 

The abandonment of the basing-point 
system was one of the major recommenda- 
tions of the prewar Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee of which I was chairman, 
and on which both Republicans and Demo- 
crats served. 

There was no dissent to the recommenda- 
tion that the system be outlawed. The com- 
mittee stated that it was not impressed with 
the argument that outlawing the basing- 
pons system will cause disturbances in the 

ement of business through a restor- 
pe of competitive conditions in industries 
now employing basing-point systems. The 
committee went on to add that such dis- 
turbances may be costly to those who have 
been practicing monopoly, But the long-run 
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gain to the public interest by a restoration 
of competition in many important industries 
is clearly more advantageous. 

The committee recommended that Con- 
gress legislate against the basing-point sys- 
tem as an effective device for the elimination 
of price competition, but gave its opinion 
that the legislation should provide for a 
brief period of time for industries to divest 
themselves of this.monopolistic practice. 

United States Steel apparently desires no 
time to adjust itself to the law, thus giving 
reason to believe that its real purpose is to 
seek an opportunity to raise steel prices again 
in the present sellers market and attribute 
the increased cost to the decision of the 
Supreme Court and the activities of the 
Federal Trade Commission. I fear that 
United States Steel is merely trying to lay 
the basis for a demand that Congress change 
the antitrust law under which the Supreme 
Court found that a multiple basing-point 
delivered-price system for the purpose of 
suppressing competition is prohibited. 

A good-faith abandonment of the collusive 
basing-point system in favor of the f. o. b. 
system would have the following specific 
advantages in stimulating competition and 
the building of local independent steel in- 
dustries: 

1. It would eliminate the senseless and in- 
excusable practice of charging phantom 
freight,” a practice whereby buyers of steel 
are charged freight from some distant point 
even though the steel is produced at their 
own back door. 

2. It would eliminate the equally sense- 
less practice of cross hauling, a practice 
whereby steel products produced in Birming- 
ham, Ala., for example, are shipped to Chi- 
cago at the same time that identical prod- 
ucts produced in Chicago are being shipped 
to Birmingham. In normal times this prac- 
tice is bad enough, since it is uneconomic 
and results in a hidden subsidy to the rail- 
roads; but in periods of great economic ac- 
tivity, such as the present, when every 
transportation facility is strained to the 
breaking point, this useless cross hauling 
is simply inexcusable. 

3. It would give a better chance of sur- 
vival to the small steel producers since large 
mills will find it much more difficult to dump 
their products in a particular market for the 
purpose of putting a small competitor out 
of business, while at the same time charging 
high prices in other markets where competi- 
tion has already been eliminated. For the 
same reason it will make it possible for new 
producers to come into the industry, par- 
ticularly in areas of the West and Southwest 
where the shortage of steel is chronic. 

4. As a consequence, it would mean a more 
rapid industrial growth in the outlying 
areas, a greater economic independence on 
the part of most regions of the country, and 
an increase in the Nation’s steel capacity 
which will be sorely taxes for national de- 
fense, domestic consumers, and international 
recovery. 

5. It would greatly weaken the ability of 
the large domestic steel producers to enforce 
on the remainder of the industry the tradi- 
tional policy of price leadership under which 
they have been able to prevent smaller pro- 
ducers from reducing prices even when it is 
to the advantage of the smaller companies 
to do so. j 

6. Finally, it would weaken the community 
of interest which has bound the big steel 
companies together into one mighty combi- 
nation of economic power, and it will open 
up the opportunities for legitimate price 
competition among these giants who have 
not actually competed with each other since 
almost the turn of the century. 

As everyone knows, the steel producers, 
owing to the present abnormally high de- 
mand for steel, are in a position to charge 
“what the traffic will bear“ regardless of 
whether they operate under a basing-point 
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or an f. o. b. system. It is not inconceivable 
that at the very same time they abandon the 
basing- point system they will actually raise 
their mill prices in order to reap the fullest 
possible advantage of the present seller’s 
market. It will be recalled that last spring 
the steel producers raised their prices under 
the basing-point system and immediately 
brought upon their heads the outraged in- 
dignation not only of both parties of Con- 
gress but of the general public as well. If 
the steel producers now raise their prices 
under the f. o. b. system, they may expect a 
similar result to follow. 

It would be a characteristic monopolistic 
move to endeavor to create the impression 
that such price increases were caused by the 
abandonment of an innocent system, whereas 
the fact is the Supreme Court has ruled 
against the system only so far as it is used 
collusively to suppress competition. 


During the delivery of Mr. Monsz's 
speech, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, I have 
had this unanimous-consent request on 
my desk for some time. I had intended 
to submit it when. the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon concluded his re- 
marks. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will it be 
necessary to have a quorum call? 

Mr. LUCAS. If the Senator from 
Oregon thinks it is necessary, we can 
have one. 

I ask unanimous consent that on the 
ealendar day of Friday, August 12, at 
not later than the hour of 2 o'clock 
p. m., the Senate proceed to vote without 
further debate upon the motion of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] to 
reconsider the vote by which Senate bill 
1008, the so-called basing-point bill, was 
sent to conference; that in the event the 
motion be agreed to, debate thereafter 
on the part of any Senator upon any 
motion or question in connection with 
the House amendments to the bill be 
limited to one speech of not exceeding 
15 minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is, provided the 
motion to reconsider prevails. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished majority leader if he would 
amend the time and make the hour 
4 o’clock in the afternoon, and divide the 
time from the time the Senate convenes 
until 4 o’clock equally between the pro- 
ponents and opponents of the bill? The 
reason I make that request is that I am 
satisfied, from the conversations I have 
had with other Senators, that there will 
be more speeches. Inasmuch as no Sen- 
ator has moved to table the pending 
motion, and Senators have had a free 
hand, I feel that no Senator should be 
foreclosed. I respectfully submit to the 
majority leader that if he will amend the 
unanimous consent request to make the 
time 4 o'clock tomorrow afternoon, and 
divide the time equally between the pro- 
ponents and opponents, I believe that an 
agreement can be reached. 

Mr. LUCAS. I was hoping that we 
could reach the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill tomorrow afternoon, 
We have had two pretty long days on 
this subject. I thought that by 2 o’clock 
Senators would be talked out on the 
merits of the motion te reconsider, 
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Mr. WHERRY. I should like to coop- 
erate with the majority leader. I am 
satisfied from the conversations I have 
had with other Senators with whom I 
have spoken that it will be impossible 
to fix an hour earlier than 4 o'clock. I 
should like very much to enter into an 
agreement, and I appreciate the fact 
that the majority leader has asked for a 
unanimous consent agreement, 

Mr. LUCAS. May I inquire who in- 
tends to speak? 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN] wishes to speak; the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] wishes to 
speak; and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHoneEy! wishes to review the 
situation. One or two other Senators 
are thinking of making speeches. 

I am trying to expedite the program. 
I should like to see a vote at as early an 
hour as possible. In fairness to all Sen- 
ators, I believe that if the distinguished 
majority leader would agree to vote at 4 
o’clock, and divide the time equally be- 
tween the proponents and opponents, 
such an agreement would be satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr. LUCAS. I will amend the unani- 
mous consent request with respect to the 
time, and make it not later than the 
hour of 4 o'clock, so that if we get 
through by 2 o’clock, the vote can be had 
earlier. I will amend it to 4 o'clock, 

Mr. WHERRY. Then the hour will 
be definite? 

Mr. LUCAS. No. The hour will not 
be definite. It will be not later than 
4 o'clock. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, again 
I say that we ought to fix the hour 
definitely at 4 o’clock. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know why we 
could not say “not later than the hour 
of 4 o'clock p. m.,“ so that we could vote 
earlier if there were no further debate. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand the 
distinguished majority leader’s reason, 
and I think it a good one; but I am quite 
satisfied that in order to obtain a unani- 
mous consent agreement the hour must 
be fixed at 4 o'clock. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my request. 

Mr. WHERRY. I hope the majority 
leader will not do that. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have tried three times 
to obtain a unanimous consent agree- 
ment on this matter, and I cannot get 
it. I will let Senators talk as long as 
they want to talk. Again I say that 
the only thing I regret is that the basing- 
point bill was ever taken from the cal- 
endar, because of the amount of time 
we have spent on it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I trust 
that the majority leader will not take 
offense at what I have said. It is diffi- 
cult to obtain a unanimous consent 
agreement on this side of the aisle. I 
had to assure Senators that there would 
be opportunity to speak. I am quite 
satisfied that if we make the hour defi- 
nite and certain, and the debate is con- 
cluded before that hour, there will be no 
objection to taking up any other bills 
on the calendar and then voting at 4 
o'clock. 
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Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
we say “not later than the hour of 4 
o'clock p. m.,” then it is quite certain 
that if the time until 4 o’clock is required, 
it will be available. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand. How- 
ever, it is very difficult to obtain a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to vote without 
fixing a definite hour at which to vote. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, this kind 
of request has been made hundreds of 
times—“not later than“ a certain hour. 
All I am trying to do is to save a little 
time. Perhaps I cannot save any time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
request satisfactory to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. WHERRY. After I have worked 
so hard to try to get Senators to agree 
to vote at 4 o'clock, I do not like to take 
the responsibility for shutting off any 
Senator. I have told Senators that the 
hour would be 4 o’clock. Even though 
the debate might be concluded at an 
earlier hour, I do not see why the major- 
ity leader could not take up something 
else if we should run out of speakers, 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I point 
out that when the time is left indefinite, 
and the vote may occur before that time, 
Senators may have committee meetings 
or other engagements, and may not be 
able to return to the Chamber. That is 
the reason why, so far as I am concerned, 
the hour should be definitely fixed. I 
would not object to 3 o’clock, so long as 
we know that the vote is to be at a defi- 
nite time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I suggest 
splitting the difference between the ma- 
jority leader and the minority leader, 
and making the time 3 o'clock, in order 
to arrive at a definite time. However, 
I suggest that the time be divided be- 
tween myself or the Senator from Mi- 
nois, and possibly the minority leader or 
the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], in order that one side may 
not occupy all the time, and in order 
that no Senator may monopolize the de- 
bate, leaving the other side without op- 
portunity to be heard on this issue. 
There has not been an average of more 
than six Senators on the floor of the 
Senate during the time this extended 
and heated debate has continued. I feel 
that tomorrow there will be a sufficient 
attendance, and that Senators who do 
not presently understand this legislation 
will learn what it is all about. There- 
fore, I think there should be some pro- 
tection to see that both sides are fairly 
heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it the 
understanding of the Chair that it is 
proposed that the morning hour be 
waived, and that the debate begin at 12 
o’clock and continue until the hour 
specified? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, there will 
be no morning hour if we enter into a 
unanimous-consent agreement to begin 
at 12 and debate during the time between 
12 and whatever time we agree upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Illinois proposing that the 
debate begin at 12 o'clock, and that the 
time between 12 and 4 be equally di- 
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vided between the two sides, to be con- 
trolled— 

Mr. LUCAS. By the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. And the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor]. 

Mr. WHERRY. As I understand, the 
unanimous-consent request is that the 
Senate convene at 12, vote at 4, and di- 
vide the time equally. 

Mr. LUCAS. I did not agree to a vote 
at 4 o’clock. I do not particularly care. 
We are trying to protect a couple of 
Senators who may enter the Chamber at 
a quarter to four tomorrow. It is the 
same old story. I will agree to the hour 
of 4 o’clock, and let it go at that. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Illinois? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I thank. 
the junior Senator from Oregon for per- 
mitting us to break into his speech. With 
his permission, I ask unanimous consent 
that this colloquy be placed at the end 
of his speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, and withdrawing a nomination, 
which nominating messages were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


RECESS 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, in the ab- 
sence of the majority leader, I move that 
the Senate take a recess until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 53 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
August 12, 1949, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 11 (legislative day of June 
2), 1949: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named persons for ap- 
pointment in the Foreign Service in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 517 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946: 

Henry L. Deimel, Jr., of California, to be 
a Foreign Service officer of class 2, a consul, 
and a secretary in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America. 

Sydney L. W. Mellen, of Pennsylvania, to 
be a Foreign Service officer of class 3, a consul, 
and a secretary in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America. 

J. Wesley Adams, Jr., of Illinois, to be a 
Foreign Service officer of class 4, a consul, 
and a secretary in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America. 

John E. Utter, of New York, to be a For- 
eign Service officer of class 4, a consul, and a 
secretary in the diplomatic service of the 
United States of America. 

Erwin W. Wendt, of Illinois, to be a For- 
eign Service officer of class 4, a consul, and 
a secretary in the diplomatic service of the 
United States of America. 


1949 


The following-named persons, now Foreign 
Service officers of class 2 and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service, to be also consuls 
general of the United States of America: 

LaVerne Baldwin, of New York. 

Knowlton V. Hicks, of New York. 

James B, Pilcher, of Georgia. 

James E. Parks, of North Carolina, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 3 and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul general of the United States of 
America. 

The following-named persons, now Foreign 
Service officers of class 5 and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service, to be also consuls of 
the United States of America: 

Deane R. Hinton, of Illinois. 

C. H. Walter Howe, of New Jersey. 

Walter C. Isenberg, Jr., of Wisconsin. 

Fred E. Waller, of Michigan. 

Leslie L. Lewis, of Illinois, a Foreign Serv- 
ice reserve officer, to be a consul of the 
United States of America. 

The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve officers to be secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of America: 

Joseph A. Robinson, of New Jersey. 

Charles Allan Stewart, of California. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 

Gen. Omar Nelson Bradley, United States 
Army, for appointment as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in the Department of 
Defense. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, United States 
Navy, to be Chief of Naval Operations for 
a period of 2 years commencing December 15, 
1949. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate August 11 (legislative day of 
June 2), 1949: 

POSTMASTER 
WISCONSIN 
Clarence P. Gehl, Hilbert, Wis. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Audusr 11, 1949 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Acting Chaplain, the Reverend 
James P. Wesberry, pastor, Morningside 
Baptist Church, Atlanta, Ga., offered the 
following prayer: 


When our souls are wounded by the af- 
fairs of the world, we turn in tender love 
to Thee, almighty and ever-blessed God, 
for Thy kindness is loving and Thy mer- 
cy is great. Thou wilt take our trem- 
bling hands in Thine and lead us on our 
way. We must know that Thou art in- 
finitely long-suffering and eternally 
patient, for so often we lose patience with 
ourselves and without such blessed as- 
surance we would be lost and undone. 
Thou who art the Lord of all of our days, 
give us, we reverently beseech Thee, wis- 
dom for our responsibilities, vision for 
our times, faith for the demands that are 
made upon us, constancy like the Mas- 
ter’s, love that is greater than knowledge, 
and peace which passeth all understand- 
ing. This prayer we offer not for our 
own selfish glory but that we might more 
effectively serve our Nation and glorify 
Thy holy name. Amen. 
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The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 173] 
Baring Hall, Powell 
Bland Edwin Arthur Reed, Ill. 
Bolton, Ohio Hébert Rogers, Mass. 
Breen Hinshaw Sabath 
Bulwinkle Jonas Sadowski 
Burleson Kennedy St. George 
Clevenger Kilday 
Cole, N. Y. Lind Stkes 
Dague McGregor Smith, Ohio 
Dolliver Macy Thomas, N. J. 
Eaton Marshall T 
Fellows Mason Welch, Calif. 
Gilmer Michener Whitaker 
Gordon Norton instead 
Gregory Plumley Woodhouse 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 391 
Members have answered to their names; 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

AMENDING THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT OF 1938 f 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the reading of the engrossed copy 
of the bill (H. R. 5856) to provide for 
the amendment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, and for other 
purposes, which was demanded on yes- 
terday, August 10, by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MARCANTONIO]. 

The Clerk will read the engrossed copy. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the engrossed copy be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. ’ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Not at this point. 
The Chair will refuse to recognize Mem- 
bers to extend their remarks at this time. 


bill. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr, WOOD. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr, Woop]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Woop moves to recommit the bill H. 


R. 5856 to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


The SPFAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion. 

Mr. WOOD. On that, Mr. Speaker, I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Woop) there 
were—ayes 41, noes: 242. 

So the motion was rejected. 


The question is on the passage of the 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, on 
this vote I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 361, nays 35, answering “pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 35, as follows: 


[Roll No. 174] 
YEAS—361 

Abbitt Donohue Kearney 
Addonizio Douglas Kearns 
Albert Doyle Keating 
Allen, Calif, Durham ee 
Allen, M. Eberharter Keefe 
Allen, La. Elliott Kelley 
Andersen, Ellsworth Keogh 

H. Carl Elston Kerr 
Anderson, Calif. Engel, Mich. King 
Andresen, Engle, Calif. Kirwan 

August H. ins Klein 
Angell Fallon Kruse 
Arends Feighan Kunkel 
Aspinall Fenton Lane 
Auchincloss Fernandez Lanham 

ey Fisher Larcade 

Barden Flood Latham 
Barrett. Pa Fogarty LeCompte 
Barrett, Wyo. Forand LeFevre 
Bates, Ky. Ford Lemke 
Bates, Frazier Lesinski 
Battle Fugate Lichtenwalter 
Beall Fulton Linehan 
Beckworth Furcolo Lodge 
Bennett, Mich. Gamble Lovre 
Bentsen Garmatz Lucas 
Biemiller Gary Lyle 
Bishop Gavin Lynch 
Blackney Gillette McCarthy 
Blatnik Golden McConnell 
Boggs, Del. Goodwin McCormack 
Boggs, La, Gore McCulloch 
Bolling Gorski, III. McDonough 
Bolton, Md. Gorski, N. Y. McGrath 
Bonner Gossett McGuire 
Bosone Graham McKinnon 
Boykin Granehan McMillen, III. 
Brehm Granger McSweeney 
Brooks Green Meck, II. 
Brown, Ga. Gross Mack, Wash. 
Brown, Ohio Hagen Madden 
Bryson Hale Magee 
Buchanan Hall, Mahon 
Buckley, III Edwin Arthur Mansfield 
Buckley, N. Y 1, Marcantonio 
Burdick Leonard W. Marsalis 
Burke Halleck Marehall 
Burnside Hand Martin, Iowa 
Burton Harden Martin, Mass 
Byrne, N. Y. Hardy Merrow 
Camp Hare Meyer 
Canfield Harris Michener 
Cannon Harrison Miles 
Cariyle Hart Miller, Calif 
Carnahan Harvey Is 
C Havenner Mitchell 
Case, N. J. Hays, Ohio Monroney 
Case, S. Dak Hedrick Morgan 
Cavalcante Heffernan Morris 
Celler Heller Morrison 
Chatham Herlong Morton 
Chesney Herter Moulder 
Chiperfield Heselton Multer 
Christopher Hill Murdock 
Chudoff Hoeven urphy 
Church Hoffman, Til, Murray, Wis. 
Clemente Holifield Nelson 
Colmer Ho mes Nicholson 
Cooley Hope Nixon 
Cooper Horan Noland 
Corbett Howell Norblad 
Cotton Huber Norrell 
Coudert Hull O'Brien, Ill. 
Crawford Irving O'Brien, Mich 
Crook Jackson, Calif. O'Hara, Ill 
Crosser Jackson, Wash. O’Hara, Minn 
Cunningham Jacobs O’Konski 
Davenport James O'Neill 
Davies, N. Y. Javits O'Sullivan 
Davis, Ga Jenison O'Toole 
Davis, Tenn. Jenkins 
Davis, Wis. Jennings Passman 
Dawson Jensen Patman 
Deane Johnson Patten 
DeGraffenried Jones, Ala. Patterson 
Delaney Jones, Mo. Perkins 
Denton Jones, N. C. Peterson 
D Ewart Judd Pfeifer, 
Dingell Karst Joseph L. 
Dollinger Karsten Pfeiffer, 
Dondero Kean William L. 
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Philbin Scott, Van Zandt 
Phillips, Calif. Hugh D., Jr. Velde 
Phillips, Tenn. Scrivner Vinson 
Poage Scudder Vorys 
Polk Shafer Vursell 
Potter Sheppard Wadsworth 
Poulson Short Wagner 
Powell Simpson, III. Walsh 
Preston Simpson, Pa. Walter 
Price Smathers Weichel 
Priest Smith, Va. Welch, Mo. 
Quinn Smith, Wis. Werdel 
Rabaut Spence Wheeler 
Rains Staggers Whitaker 
Ramsay Stanley White, Calif. 
Redden Steed White, Idaho 
Reed, N. Y. Stefan Wickersham 
Rees Stigler Wier 
Regan Stockman Wigglesworth 
Rhodes Sullivan Williams 
Ribicoff Sutton Wilson, Ind. 
Richards Tackett Wilson, Okla. 
Rlehlman Talle Withrow 
Rivers Tauriello Wolcott 
Rodino Taylor Wolverton 
Rogers, Fla Teague Woodhouse 
Rooney Thomas, Tex. Woodruff 
Roosevelt Thompson Worley 
Sabath Thornberry Yates 
Sadlak Tollefson Young 

r Towe Zablocki 
Scott, Hardie Underwood 

NAYS—35 
Abernethy Gwinn Sanborn 
Andrews Hays, Ark. Sims 
Bennett, Fla. Hobbs Smith, Kans. 
Bramblett Hoffman, Mich. Taber 
Chelf Kilburn Trimble 
Cole, Kans, McMillan, S. C. Whitten 
Combs Miller, Må. Whittington 
Cox Miller, Nebr. Willis 
Curtis Murray, Tenn. Wilson, Tex. 
Doughton Pickett Winstead 
Gathings Rankin Wood 
Grant Rich 
ANSWERING PRESENT“—1 
Byrnes, Wis. 
NOT VOTING—35 

Baring Gilmer Norton 
Bland Gordon Plumley 
Bolton, Ohio Gregory Reed. III 
Breen Hébert Rogers, Mass 
Bulwinkle Hinshaw Sadowski 
Burleson Jonas St. George 
Clevenger Kennedy Secrest 
Cole, N. ¥. Kilday Sikes 
Dague Lind Smith, Ohio 
Dolliver McGregor Thomas, N. J. 
Eaton Macy Welch, Calif. 
Fellows Mason 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Burleson against. 

Mr. Jonas for, with Mr. Smith of Ohio 
against. 

Mrs, Rogers of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Cole of New York. 
Mr. Gilmer with Mr. Dague. 

. Breen with Mr. Dolliver. 

Gordon with Mr. Reed of Illinois. 
. Gregory with Mr. Hinshaw. 

. Kennedy with Mr. Plumley. 
Sadowski with Mr. Eaton. 

Mrs. Norton with Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Secrest with Mrs. Bolton of Ohio. 
Mr. Kilday with Mr. Fellows. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Welch of California. 
Mr. Lind with Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. Bland with Mr. Macy. 

Mr. Bulwinkle with Mr. Mason. 


Mr. Burke changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea,” 

Mr. GatHincs changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. MARSHALL changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a live pair with the 
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gentlewoman from Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Rocers. If she were present she would 
have voted “yea.” I voted “nay.” I 
withdraw my vote and answer “present.” 

The result of the vote Was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RESUME OF CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE HOOVER 
COMMISSION 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
at the conclusion of my remarks I am 
asking unanimous consent to extend in 
the REcorp at this point a résumé of the 
congressional action on the recommend- 
ations of the Commission on the Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the 
Government as taken up to date. I be- 
lieve the membership of the House will 
be very much interested in knowing what 
action has already been taken by the 
Congress, also by the President, inci- 
dentally, toward effectuating the recom- 
mendations of the so-called Hoover Com- 
mission. I believe the House will find 
this report of great value in answering 
questions when you return to your dis- 
tricts during the congressional recess 
which I hope will come very soon. The 
report is factual; it gives complete and 
detailed information, as it has been pre- 
pared for me by the staff of the Hoover 
Commission. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON THE RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION 
OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT 


The Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government ad- 
dressed a preliminary letter to the Congress 
on January 13, 1949, recommending that the 
Congress enact a Reorganization Act. On 
February 7, 1949, the Commission submitted 
its first major report, General Management 
of the Executive Branch. On May 20, it sub- 
mitted its nineteenth report, entitled Con- 
cluding Report.” On June 12, 1949, its legal 
existence expired. 

Between 40 and 50 bills have been intro- 
duced in the House and Senate directly as a 
result of the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. Many or these were prepared by 
the Commission's staff. In addition, approx- 
imately an equivalent number of bills have 
been introduced independently. Parts of the 
latter bills conform to the Commission's 
recommendations but generally they are not 
wholly consistent with them. The most im- 
portant organizational bills before the House 
today are those which have been drafted by 
the staff of the Commission. These are in 
complete conformance with its recommenda- 
tions, and are emphasized below. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Five major measures proposed by the Com- 
mission have been passed by Congress and 
enated into law. These are the following 
acts: 

(a) The Reorganization Act of 1949: This 
act empowers the President to submit to 
Congress for approval plans for realinement 
of departments, agencies, bureaus, and func- 
tions, in order to eliminate overlapping and 
duplication and in order to effect economies 
and efficiencies in the management of the 
executive branch of the Government. 
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(b) The Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act: This act provides for a 
reorganization and modernization of Federal 
functions in connection with purchasing, 
records management, the operation and 
maintenance of public buildings, and the 
disposition of war surpluses. It is estimated 
that, if the authority granted by Congress 
in this measure is vigorously prosecuted, an- 
nual savings of more than a quarter of a 
billion dollars should be achieved. 

(c) The State Department Reorganization 
Act: This act places authority in the Secre- 
tary of State to reorganize that Department 
and also provides more staff assistance as an 
aid in performing his duties. 

(d) The act creating the position of Under 
Secretary of Defense: This act supplied a 
much-needed deputy for the Secretary of 
Defense. 

(e) The Military Unification Act: This act 
clarifies the authority of the Secretary of De- 
fense, realines major units in the National 
Military Establishment and installs a modern 
financial system in the Establishment. It is 
estimated that, if the authority granted by 
Congress in this measure is vigorously prose- 
cuted, savings from it should exceed $1,000,- 
000,000 annually, 


THE PRESIDENT’S REORGANIZATION PLANS 


The President has submitted seven reor- 
ganization plans for congressional approval. 
Action is pending on them. These seven 
plans take effect on August 19, 1949, unless 
vetoed by either House of Congress. These 
plans are: 

Reorganization Plan No. 1, Department of 
Welfare: This plan changes the name of the 
Federal Security Agency to the Department 
of Welfare and constitutes this Department 
an Executive Department. 

Reorganization Plan No. 2, Department of 
Labor: This plan transfers the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the Federal Security 
Agency to the Labor Department. It also 
transfers to the Secretary of Labor the func- 
tions of the Veterans’ Placement Service 
Board and of its Chairman and abolishes the 
Board. 

Reorganization Plan No. 3, Post Office De- 
partment: This plan transfers the functions 
of all subordinates to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

Reorganization Plan No. 4, Executive Office 
of the President: This plan transfers to the 
Executive Office of the President the 
National Security Council and the National 
Security Resources Board, two important 
over-all staff agencies of the executive 
branch, 

Reorganization Plan No, 5, Civil Service 
Commission; This plan reorganizes the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Reorganization Plan No. 6, United States 
Maritime Commission: This plan reorgan- 
izes the United States Maritime Commission. 

Reorganization Plan No. 7, Public Roads 
Administration: This plan transfers to the 
Department of Commerce, the Public Roads 
Administration (Bureau of Public Roads) of 
the newly created General Services Adminis- 
tration (Public Law 152-81/1). 

These plans cover 15 of the 87 steps which, 
in the opinion of the Budget Bureau and of 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port, can be accomplished most effectively 
through use of the authority granted to the 
President by the Reorganization Act of 1949. 

In addition, the President has submitted 
Plan No. 8, relating to Military Unification, 
but, in view of the passage of the Military 
Unification Act, the major steps proposed 
in this plan have been already effected and 
the plan is no longer required. 

STATUS OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Report No. 1—General management of the 
executive branch 

House: Two bills have been introduced in 

the House. H. R. 2613, prepared by the 

staff of the Commission, was Introduced by 
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Mr. Dawson on February 10, 1949, and was 
referred to the Expenditures Committee. No 
hearings have been held on this, measure. 
H. R. 5526 was introduced by Mr, McCormack 
on July 7, 1949, and was reported out of the 
‘Expenditures Committee on February 28, 
1949. 

Senate: S. 942, prepared by the staff of the 
Commission, was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator McCLELLAN on February 14, 1949, 
and was referred to the Expenditures Com- 
mittee. The Senate Expenditures Commit- 
tee referred S. 942 to a subcommittee June 
22. No hearings have been held on this 
measure. 

Report No. 2—Personnel management 


House: H. R. 5181, prepared by the staff 
of the Commission, was introduced in the 
House by Mr. Horrman of Michigan on June 
15, 1949, and was referred to the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. No hearings 
have been held. 

Senate: S. 2111, prepared by the staff of 
the Commission, was introduced in the Sen- 
ate on June 20, 1949, by Senator MCCARTHY. 
Hearings were held by the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee July 20 and 27. The 
committee has made no report. 


Report No. 3—Office of General Services 
(supply activities) 

Public Law No. 152, the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 was 
enacted on June 30, 1949. 

Report No. 4—The Post Office 

House: H. R. 5177, prepared by the Com- 
mission's staff, was introduced by Mr. HOFF- 
MAN of Michigan on June 15, 1949. H. R. 5775 
was introduced on July 26, as a result of the 
President’s message on the Post Office, by Mr. 
Murray of Tennessee. Both bills were re- 
ferred to the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. No hearings have been held up 
to this time. 

Senate: S. 2062, by the Commis- 
sion's staff, was introduced by Senator Mc- 
CarTHy on June 13, 1949. S. 2212 and S. 
2213 were introduced by Senator FREAR, as a 
result of the President’s message on the Post 
Office Department, on July 7, 1949. Both of 
‘these bills were referred to the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, which held hearings 
on July 20 and on July 27. The committee 
has not yet reported out any bill. 


Report No. 5—Foreign affairs 
Public Law No. 73, an act to reorganize 


the Department of State, was enacted on May 
2c, 1949. 


Report No. ( Department of Agriculture 

House: H. R. 5179, prepared by the staff 
of the Commission, was introduced on June 
15, 1949, by Mr. Horrman of Michigan and 
was referred to the Agriculture Committee. 
No hearings have been held. 

Senate: S. 2055, prepared by the Commis- 
sion’s staff, was introduced on June 13, 1949, 
by Senator McCarty and was referred to 
the Agriculture Committee. No hearings 
have been held. 

Report No. 7—Budgeting and accounting 

Hcuse: H. R. 5178, prepared by the Com- 
mission's staff, was introduced by Mr. Horr- 
MAN Of Michigan on June 15, 1949. A sub- 
stitute bill, H. R. 5823, was later prepared 
and introduced by Mr. Horrman of Michigan, 
incorporating the financial provisions of the 
short bill on military unification (H. R. 5632). 
It was introduced by Mr. Horrman of Michi- 
gan on August 1, 1949, and was referred to the 
Expenditures Committee. No hearings have 
been held. 

Senate: S. 2054, prepared by the staff of 
the Commission, was introduced by Senator 
McCarTHy on June 13 and was referred 
to the Expenditures Committee. Certain 
amendments were also introduced by Sena- 
tor McCartny as a result of the Military Uni- 
fication Act of August 1, 1949. These were 
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referred to the same committee. No hear- 
ings have been held. 


Report No. 8—The National Security 
Organization 


The bill providing for an Under Secretary 
of Defense was enacted on April 2. A confer- 
ence version of the short bill, H. R. 5632, pro- 
viding for a modernized budgeting and ac- 
counting system in the Military Establish- 
ment, was passed by the House and the Sen- 
ate and confers very broad authority on the 
Secretary of Defense. It was signed by the 
President on August 10. 


Report No. 9—Veterans’ Affairs 


House: H. R. 5171, to create a Veterans Life 
Insurance Corporation, was introduced by 
Mr. RANKIN on June 15. H. R. 5288, pre- 
pared by the Commission’s staff, was intro- 
duced by Mr. Evins on June 22, 1949. Both 
of these bills were referred to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. No hearings have been 
held. 

Senate: S. 2019, prepared by the staff of 
the Commission, was introduced on June 8, 
1949, by Senator MCCLELLAN, and was referred 
to the Finance Committee. No hearings 
have been held. 


Report No. Io - Department of Commerce 


House: H. R. 5180, prepared by the staff of 
the Commission, was introduced on June 15, 
1949, by Mr. Horrman of Michigan and was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, No hearings have been 
held. 

Senate: S, 2056, prepared by the staff of 
the Commission, was introduced on June 13, 
1949, by Senator McCarrny, and was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. No hearings have been held. 

Report No. 11—Treasury Department 

House: H. R. 5174, prepared by the staff 
of the Commission, was introduced on June 
15, 1949, by Senator McCarTny, and was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
No hearings have been held. 

Senate: S. 2058, prepared by the staff of the 
Commission, was introduced on June 13, 1949, 
by Senator McCarruy, and was referred to 
the Finance Committee. No hearings have 
been held. 


Report No. 12—Regulatory commissions 


House: H. R. 5173, prepared by the staff of 
the Commission, was introduced on June 15, 
1949, by Mr. Horrman of Michigan, and was 
referred to the Expenditures Committee. No 
hearings have been held to date. 

Senate: Four bills were introduced in the 
Senate. Two of these were prepared by the 
staff of the Commission: S. 2059 was intro- 
duced on June 13, 1949, by Senator MCCARTHY, 
and S. 2073 was introduced on June 14, by 
Senator MCCLELLAN, both of which were re- 
ferred to the Expenditures Committee. Two 
bills covering portions of the McCarthy and 
McClellan bills were introduced separately to 
assist in committee consideration of them: 
S. 2330 was introduced by Senator JOHNSON 
of Colorado on July 26, 1949, and was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and S. 2340 was introduced by 
Senator MAYBANK on July 27, 1949, and was 
referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. No hearings have been held on 
these measures. 

Report No. 13—Department of Labor 

No legislation was prepared by the Hoover 
Commission and no bills have been intro- 
duced yet; but, in view of the shortcomings 
in Reorganization Plan No. 2, a comprehen- 
sive measure may be required. 

Report No. 14—Interior Department 

House: H. R. 5176, prepared by the staff of 
the Commission, was introduced on June 15, 
1949, by Mr. Horrman of Michigan and was 
referred to the Public Lands Committee. 
H. R. 6469 was introduced by Mr. WHITE of 
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California on June 30, 1949, and was referred 
to the Expenditures Committee. The latter 
bill, unlike the cther bills following the 
Commission’s recommendations, is broader 
than those prepared by the Commission’s 
staff in that it includes organization matters 
which could be effected through reorganiza- 
tion plans, but, in its major respects, it con- 
forms to the Commission's recommendations. 
No hearings have been held on these meas- 
ures. 

Senate: S. 2057, prepared by the staff of 
the Commission, was introduced by Senator 
McCarty on June 13, 1949, and was referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. No hearings have been held. 


Report No. 15—Social security, education, 
and Indian affairs 


House: H. R. 5175, prepared by the staff of 
the Commission, was introduced by Mr. 
Horrman of Michigan on June 15, 1949, and 
was referred to the Expenditures Commit- 
tee. No hearings have been held. 

Senate: S. 2060, prepared by the staff of 
the Commission, was introduced by Senator 
McCarTHy on June 13, 1949, and was referred 
to the Expenditures Committee. No hear- 
ings have been held. 


Report No. 16—Medical activities 


House: H. R. 5182, prepared by the Com- 
mission’s staff, was introduced on June 15, 
1949, by Mr. Horrman of Michigan and was 
referred to the Expenditures Committee. No 
hearings have been held. 

Senate: S. 2008, prepared by the Commis- 
sion’s staff, was introduced on June 7, 1949, 
by Senator Tuomas of Utah and was referred 
to the Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 
No hearings have been held. 


Report No, 17—Business enterprises 


No legislation was prepared by the Hoover 
Commission and no bills have been intro- 
duced to date. 


Report No. 18—Overseas Administration, Fed- 
eral-State relations, Federal research 


A. Overseas Administration 


House: H. R. 5172, prepared by the staff 
of the Commission, was introduced by Mr. 
HorrMan of Michigan on June 15, 1949, and 
was referred to the Expenditures Commit- 
tee. No hearings have been held. 

Senate: S. 2061, prepared by the Commis- 
sion’s staff, was introduced by Senator Mc- 
CarTny on June 13, 1949. S. 2072, prepared 
by the staff of the Commission, was intro- 
duced by Senator McCLELLAN on June 14, 
1949. Both bills were referred to the Ex- 
penditures Committee. No hearings have 
been held. 


B. Federal-State Relations 


House: H. R. 4507 was introduced by Mr. 
Bonner on May 3, 1949, and was referred to 
the Expenditures Committee. 

Senate; S. 1946 was introduced by Senator 
Taylor et al. on May 26, 1949, and was re- 
ported favorably by the Expenditures Com- 
mittee on June 13. 


C. Federal Research 


House: H. R. 4846 was introduced by Mr. 
Priest on May 24, 1949, and was referred to 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, which reported the bill favorably on 
June 13, 1949. 

Senate: S. 247 was introduced by Senator 
Tuomas of Utah on January 6, 1949, was re- 
ported favorably by the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee on March 18, 1949, and 
was passed by the Senate on the same date. 


Report No. 19—Concluding report 


No legislation was prepared by the Hoover 
and no bills have been intro- 
duced. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired, 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to include at 
this point as an extension of my remarks 
the résumé to which I referred. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL, 1950 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
ferees on the bill (H. R. 4177) making 
appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, and for other pur- 
poses, may have until midnight tonight 
to file a conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes on Monday, August 15, 1949, 
following the legislative business of the 
day and any special orders heretofore 
entered for that day. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VINSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include a 
tribute to a former Member of the House, 
the late William Washington Larsen. 

Mr. BATTLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in two separate 
instances. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, prior to the 
vote on the minimum-wage bill I pre- 
pared an analysis and a comparison of 
the two principal bills before the House 
for consideration. I sent that analysis 
to all the Members of the House on 
Monday, August 8, and it reached their 
desks not later than Tuesday morning 
August 9. It has been referred to dur- 
ing the debate on this bill. I ask unani- 
mous consent that notwithstanding the 
cost this may be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record in tabular comparative 
form. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Jackson of Washington). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


REARING PONDS AND FISH HATCHERY 
AT MILLEN, GA. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 2740) to 
establish rearing ponds and a fish 
hatchery at or near Millen, Ga., with 
Senate amendments and agree to the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill and 
the Senate amendments, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to establish and construct 
rearing ponds and a fish hatchery at suitable 
locations at or near Millen, Ga., and in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, at a cost of 
not to exceed $250,000 and $325,000, respec- 
tively; to rehabilitate and expand at a cost 
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of not to exceed $70,000 the rearing ponds 
and facilities at the Cape Vincent, N. Y., fish 
cultural station, and to purchase lands ad- 
joining such station in connection with the 
rehabilitation and expansion of such facili- 
ties; and to rehabilitate, repair, and place in 
efficient operating condition the rearing 
ponds and fish cultural facilities at Lead- 
ville, Colo., at a cost of not to exceed $90,000. 

“Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to undertake, through 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, a compre- 
hensive and continuing study of the shad 
of the Atlantic coast for the purpose of 
recommending to the Atlantic Coast States, 
through the Atlantic States Marine Fish- 
eries Commission, measures to be taken to 
arrest decline, increase the abundance, and 
promote the wisest utilization of such shad 
resources at a cost of not to exceed $75,000 
per annum for a 6-year period. For the 
purposes of this section, any agency of the 
United States, or any corporation wholly 
owned by the United States, is authorized 
to transfer, without exchange of funds, any 
boats or equipment excess to its needs re- 
quired by the Fish and Wildlife Service for 
the studies authorized herein. 

“Sec. 3. That the joint resolution of August 
8, 1946 (60 Stat. 930), be amended to read as 
follows: 

That the Director of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department of the In- 
terior is hereby authorized and directed to 
prosecute investigations of the abundance 
and distribution of sea lampreys and their 
effects on fishes, experiments to develop con- 
trol measures, and a vigorous program for 
the elimination and eradication of sea lam- 
prey populations of the Great Lakes; to sur- 
vey the Great Lakes area to determine what 
localities would be most suitable for the es- 
tablishment of additional fish hatcheries and 
rearing ponds if, and when, it becomes de- 
sirable for the Federal Government to op- 
erate such additional fish hatcheries and 
rearing ponds in the Great Lakes area; and 
is authorized and directed to report to the 
Congress not later than December 31, 1950, 
the results of such survey and to make rec- 
ommendations with respect thereto. The 
cost of the investigations and studies au- 
thorized in this section shall not exceed 
$359,000 for the first year and the sum of 
$216,000 per annum thereafter. 

In carrying out the foregoing purposes 
and objectives the Director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service is authorized to cooperate 
with the official conservation agencies of the 
States bordering on the Great Lakes, with 
the commercial fishing industry, and with 
other governmental or private agencies, or- 
ganizations, or individuals having jurisdic- 
tion over or an interest in the fisheries of the 
Great Lakes.’ 

“Sec. 4. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated from time to time, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes and objectives of this act.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
authorize the establishment of fish hatch- 
eries in the States of Georgia and Michigan; 
to authorize the rehabilitation and expan- 
sion of rearing ponds and fish cultural fa- 
cilities in the States of New York and Colo- 
rado; to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to undertake a continuing study of 
shad of the Atlantic coast; and to amend 
the act of August 8, 1946; relating to investi- 
gation and eradication of predatory sea lam- 
preys of the Great Lakes, and for other pur- 
poses.” 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts (inter- 
rupting the reading of the amendments). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the amendments 
be dispensed with and that the gentle- 
man from Texas kindly tell us what 
they mean. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House considered a number of bills pro- 
viding for fish-conservation studies, 
hatcheries, and rehabilitation work. 
These bills were passed by the House and 
went to the Senate and there they were 
grouped together into one measure as 
amendments to H. R. 2740. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. There 
is nothing additional to what has been 
passed by the House? 

Mr. THOMPSON. There was one 
small item added involving $90,000 for a 
small hatchery in Colorado. That was 
approved by the Department and it 
passed the Senate unanimously. 

Mr. DINGELL. May I ask, does this 
involve in any way the Dingell bill which 
passed the House? 

Mr. THOMPSON. No. 

Mr. DINGELL. In regard to the ap- 
portionment of certain moneys for these 
hatcheries? 

Mr. THOMPSON. The so-called Din- 
gell bill? 

Mr. DINGELL. Yes. 

Mr. THOMPSON, No; that is not in- 
volved in any way. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. THOMPSON]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

LAKE COUNTY, MONT. 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1892) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent in fee to certain Indian 
lands in Lake County, Mont., with Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to is- 
sue to Lake County, Mont., a patent in fee 
to certain Indian lands. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain this bill? 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill passed the House and the Senate, but 
the Senate corrected the title. I did not 
think it was necessary to change the title. 
Instead of the language used “lands in 
Lake County” the Senate amended it to 
read “to Lake County.” It is purely a 
technical amendment and we have agreed 
to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COUNTY OF MISSOULA, MONT. 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 2197) to 
authorize acquisition by the county of 
Missoula, State of Montana, of certain 
lands for public-use purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 1, strike out lines 7, 8, and 9 and 
insert “South half northeast quarter, north 
half.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the bill? 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
corrects a description in the bill. An 
error was made by the Drafting Service 
in the Department, which error was 
caught after the matter was checked 
again. We have also checked with the 
author of the bill and the Department. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SCHOOL BOARD OF KLAMATH COUNTY, 
OREG. 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 4510) to 
provide funds for cooperation with the 
school board of Klamath County, Oreg., 
for the construction, extension, and im- 
provement of public-school facilities in 
Klamath County, Oreg., to be available 
to all Indian and non-Indian children 
without discrimination, with Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 2, line 9, after “representative”, insert 
“through the Division of Disbursement, 
Treasury Department.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
this purely a technical amendment? 

Mr. PETERSON. This is a technical 
amendment only. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
185 request of the gentleman from Flor- 
da? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER PARKWAY 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1997) to 
authorize the survey of a proposed Mis- 
sissippi River Parkway for the purpose of 
determining the feasibility of such a na- 
tional parkway, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 2, after line 9, insert: 

“SEC. 2. The Secretary of the Interior and 
the Administrator of the Federal Works 
Agency are hereby directed to complete such 
joint survey within 2 years after the enact- 
ment of this act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain this bill? 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, in our 
bill we required them to report the survey 
back to the Congress but we did not pro- 
vide any time. The Senate has provided 
for a 2-year limitation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. This 
just merely sets forth what is already in 
the report? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BIG BEND NATIONAL PARK, TEX. 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 2877) to 
authorize the addition of certain lands 
to the Big Bend National Park, in the 
State of Texas, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendment thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendment, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. PETERSON, MURDOCK, RE- 
GAN, CRAWFORD, and LEMKE. 


CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 103) and ask for its 
immediate consideration, 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the expenses 
of the joint committee created pursuant to 
House Concurrent Resolution 102, not to ex- 
ceed $5,000, shall be paid by the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives out of the contin- 
gent fund of the House of Representatives, 
such contingent fund to be reimbursed from 
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the contingent fund of the Senate in the 
amount of one-half of the disbursements so 
made. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 306), and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the expenses of conducting 
the studies and investigations authorized by 
House Resolution 75, Eighty-first Congress, 
incurred by the Committee on Education and 
Labor, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
not to exceed $15,000, including expenditures 
for employment of such experts, and such 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House on vouchers authorized by said 
committee and signed by the chairman of 
the committee, and approved by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, if not otherwise officially 
engaged. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, may 
I ask the gentleman if this is an extra 
appropriation? 

Mr. STANLEY. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that this is 
the second appropriation that has been 
made during the session. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. What 
was the original appropriation? 

Mr. STANLEY. Fifteen thousand dol- 
lars. This is an additional $15,000. I 
will say further that there has been very 
little of the first appropriation expended. 
The committee has been in session, and 
they have not had an opportunity yet 
to expend the money already appropri- 
ated, but they will need additional funds 
to complete their work. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. They 
believe they will need the extra money 
now? 

Mr. STANLEY. They will, during the 
interim between this and the next ses- 
sion. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. But 
they have not expended the first sum 
yet? 

Mr. STANLEY. No; they have not. 
This makes a total of $30,000 made avail- 
able. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
What is the justification for the in- 
crease? 

Mr. STANLEY. During the interim 
between now and January 3, 1950, they 
will want to make an investigation and 
hold hearings on legislation with refer- 
ences to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and the Minimum Wage Act, in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
thought most of this legislation that they 
were to investigate was to be passed in 
this session. 

Mr. STANLEY. I might say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that this 
is a smaller amount than has been used 
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by the Committee on Education and 
Labor for their investigations heretofore. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
might say that the House gave them 
$15,000, and the committee has not done 
any work yet. Now they want an extra 
$15,000. 

Mr. STANLEY. They have expended 
less than $2,000. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. But 
this involves several big issues that are 
supposed to be adjusted in this session 
of the Congress. 

Mr. STANLEY. It has been stated by 
the chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor that, as soon as the 
Congress adjourns, it is the intention to 
study the Fair Labor Standards Act as 
it pertains to Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands, the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act, Federal aid to education, as- 
sistance to schools, and other matters: 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Well, 
that might be interesting. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, how many Members 
of Congress expect to take a trip to the 
Virgin Islands and these other islands to 
make this investigation? 

Mr. STANLEY. The Committee on 
House Administration does not have the 
information on that. 

Mr. RICH. It seems to me if they 
had $15,000 appropriated and they only 
spent $2,000, and that they will have from 
now until January 3, and now coming 
in here and asking for $15,000 additional, 
that it does not seem right. I cannot 
understand why the Committee on 
House Administration now wants to in- 
crease that amount. 

Mr. STANLEY. Well, it is done at 
the request of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, stating that they will 
need these additional funds. If the 
money is not used, it will, of course, re- 
turn to the Treasury. 

Mr. RICH. That same committee 
that is interested in raising the labor 
standards here in America to 75 cents 
an hour, will they recommend that they 
be paid the same amount over in those 
islands? 

Mr. STANLEY. I cannot answer that 
question. 

Mr. RICH. The same fellows that are 
recommending it here, I will bet you 
dollars to doughnuts will never say a 
word about them getting 75 cents in 
those islands. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, how much is pro- 
vided in this resolution? 

Mr. STANLEY. Fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Well, the resolution 
which authorized the original appropria- 
tion contemplated more than that, did it 
not? 

Mr. STANLEY. I did not see the 
amount in the authorizing resolution. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. It was considerably 
more, was it not? 

Mr. STANLEY. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD HOUSE 


AUTHORIZING THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES TO APPROVE 
PAYMENT OF GRATUITIES DURING THE 
RECESS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
318 and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That during the period of any ad- 
journment or recess of the House after the 
close of the first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress until January 3, 1950, the Clerk of 
the House is authorized to pay out of the 
contingent fund of the House an amount 
equal to 6 months’ salary of any deceased 
employee of the House at the rate such em- 
ployee was receiving at the time of his or 
her death and an additional amount not to 
to exceed $350 toward defraying the funeral 
expense of any such employee to whomever in 
the judgment of the Clerk is justly entitled 
thereto subject to the approval of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


JOINT SENATE AND HOUSE RECORDING 
FACILITY 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the joint 
resolution (H, J. Res. 332) providing for 
the establishment of a Joint Senate and 
House Recording Facility. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That “here is hereby es- 
tablished a Joint Senate and House Record- 
ing Facility 

(a) The Joint Senate and House Record- 
ing Facility shall assist Members of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives in making 
recordings, arranging for time for radio 
broadcasts of such recordings, and in per- 
formance of such other functions and duties 
in connection therewith as may be neces- 
sary. The recording facilities shall be for 
the exclusive use of the Members of the Sen- 
ate and the House. 

(b) The Superintendent shall, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House, set the price of 
each recording and collect all moneys owed 
the facility. 

(c) There is hereby established a revolv- 
ing fund for the purpose of administering 
the duties of the facility. All moneys here- 
after received by the facility for the sale of 
such recordings and other equipment shall 
be deposited in the revolving fund and shall 
be available for disbursement from the fund 
by the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
upon vouchers approved by the Secretary of 
the Senate or the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

(d) All purchase orders shali, previous to 
being issued by the Superintendent, be ap- 
proved jointly by the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate and the Clerk of the House. 

(e) The Secretary of the Senate and the 
Clerk of the House are authorized to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of a Super- 
intendent and such other employees as are 
deemed necessary to perform the duties of 
the facility and shall promulgate such regu- 
lations as may be necessary to carry out the 
purpose of this joint resolution subject to 
the approval of the Vice President and the 
Speaker of the House. The salary of the 
Superintendent shall not exceed $10,000 per 
annum, 
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(f) The Superintendent shall give bond to 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the House with one or more sureties, to be 
approved by the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House, in the penal sum of 
$20,000, with condition for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties and the preservation 
and security of all property in his care. Such 
bond shall be deposited in the Office of the 
Secretary of the Senate. 

(g) The facility shall maintain detailed 
records of all moneys collected and expended. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 2, line 5, after the word “estab- 
lished”, insert “in the Treasury of the United 
States.” 

Page 3, line 8, strike out “facility” and in- 


sert in lieu thereof the word Superintend- 
ent.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman kindly explain what 
this measure does, and how the situa- 
tion will differ from the present set-up 
if this joint resolution is passed? 

Mr. STANLEY. This simply gives au- 
thority for the present set-up which it 
seems they have not had heretofore. 
This facility is for the exclusive use of 
the Members of the House and the other 
body. It was privately operated until 
1948. In the legislative appropriation 
bill for that year provision was made for 
the employees of the facility to be placed 
on the rolls of Government employees. 
The operating equipment was leased by 
the Government at a nominal rate with 
the privilege of purchasing at a later 
date. Then, in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for the legis- 
lative branch on the appropriation bill 
for 1950, Report No. 763, the committee 
recommended as follows: 

The committee urges appropriate officers 
and committees concerned to review the 
whole operation with a view to placing on a 
completely self-sustaining basis and other- 
wise improving the organizational and oper- 


ational set-up before another budget is sub- 
mitted. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. There 
was a deficit in the previous year, as I 
understand it? 

Mr. STANLEY. I am not advised as to 
that definitely at the present time, but 
this year I understand there is a balance 
of unexpended funds. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. What 
is the difference in the salary? What 
is the difference between what he will 
get now and what he received in the past? 

Mr. STANLEY. This report—I am 
reading from the report on the appropri- 
ation bill for the legislative branch of 
the Government—reveals that the salary 
for the top position of the facility at 
present is $9,538 annually. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
salary is being raised to $10,000? 

Mr. STANLEY. That is right, sir. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STANLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. As I understand it you 
have facilities in the old House Office 
Building where Members may go to make 
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recordings, which is operated by private 
individuals; is that correct? 

Mr. STANLEY. It was until 1948. It 
was budgeted at that time. 

Mr. RICH. Why not let it be oper- 
ated as it is now, if they are not going in 
the red. Why set up a new organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. STANLEY. That has already 
been set up. This simply gives them 
authority for what they are now doing. 

Mr. RICH. You have that organiza- 
tion now, as I understand it, and they 
are doing a good job, and anybody can 
go there to make recordings. 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes; and they will 
charge you for the records that you or 
other Members may make. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. As I 
understand it they will keep on charging 
for these recordings. 

Mr. STANLEY. They are going to 
continue to charge for the recordings, but 
the money, which has heretofore not been 
turned into the Treasury of the United 
States, will be accounted for in the 
future. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STANLEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is it not a fact 
that under the present set-up it is Gov- 
ernment money, but there is no super- 
vision because while it is supposed to be 
under the Clerk of the House and the 
Secretary of the Senate, they have no 
control and no report is made on the 
operation? The main purpose of this is 
to enable the Clerk of the House and 
the Secretary of the Senate to have con- 
trol and if any money comes in that will 
be accounted for and they will issue 
checks and pay the bills; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. STANLEY. This will make them 
responsible to somebody for the oper- 
ation. 

Mr. McCORMACK, That is the main 
purpose of this, as I understand; to en- 
able the Clerk of the House and the See- 
retary of the Senate to protect them- 
selves in connection with the money that 
is received. This gives them the author- 
ity to put the operation under bond, so 
that they will be protected. 

Mr. RICH. May I ask this question: 
Has there been any complaint about the 
set-up or the organization which we now 
have? 

Mr. STANLEY. None has come to the 
committee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On the other 
hand they have received nothing but 
compliments. 

Mr. RICH. Have the people who are 
operating it now ever done anything con- 
trary to the rules and regulations of the 
House? 

Mr. STANLEY. Not at all. 

Mr. RICH. Then why set up some- 
thing which is going to be under the su- 
pervision of the House of Representa- 
tives and put more Government control 
on the people who are operating it? 

Mr. STANLEY, I would say in answer 
to the gentleman's question, as one busi- 
nessman to another, that we would want 
to have an accounting of the money that 
came into any facility or corporation in 
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which we were interested. We would 


want somebody to account for that 
money. There has been no person to 
whom they should be accountable up to 
the present time. This provides for a 
proper accounting of these funds. 

Mr. RICH. Have you asked them for 
an accounting? 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not know that 
that has been done. 

Mr. RICH. Has anybody made a com- 
plaint? 

Mr. STANLEY. I cannot answer that 
question. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I am against 
these controls, this everlasting putting 
things under the control of somebody, be- 
cause everything we are doing is to get 
control of something. I object. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STANLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Rich], in good 
faith misunderstands the situation. It 
is already under the control of the Clerk 
of the House and the Secretary of the 
Senate. 

Suppose you were Clerk of the House 
or Secretary of the Senate and this was 
under your control], but you have no con- 
trol. There is no necessity for making 
returns to you. This is simply to enable 
the Clerk of the House and the Secre- 
tary of the Senate to protect themselves 
on their bond. If there is anything 
wrong, their bend is liable, but they have 
no authority to protect. themselves or to 
protect their bond. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like 
to say, if the gentleman from Virginia 
will yield, the Chair has been wrestling 
with this thing all this year. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rick] is 
a businessman, I understand. This is to 
try to bring some business into this thing 
and have it on the level and have every- 
body know where they stand. That is the 
whole question. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I have asked 
questions, and I cannot find where there 
has been any complaint. If I could find 
something that was wrong I would be 
willing to let it go by. I am only trying 
to make things better.. If I can do that 
by objecting I intend to object. If I 
would do better by withdrawing my ob- 
jection, I will do that, but these things 
come in so hurriedly that we do not have 
a chance to have them explained. I do 
not want to object if it is something that 
will do some good. You say it is going to 
do good, so let us put it through. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STANLEY, I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. As a member of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations that 
handles this particular situation, I may 
say for the benefit of the House and of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
this resolution, to a very marked degree, 
carries out the recommendations of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations which 
deals with this particular thing. 

We found that there was loose fiscal 
control. over the funds going into this 
revolving fund in the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Senate and the Sergeant at 
Arms. This is carrying out a recom- 
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mendation made by that Subcommittee 
on Appropriations, as good business 
practice. 

Mr. RICH. You mean to put this into 
effect? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. Then I withdraw my ob- 
jection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STANLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
would like to ask if the newspapermen 
and the radio commentators can con- 
tinue to use this service. 

Mr. STANLEY. This does not affect 
the service they have now, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. They 
use these facilities, I understand, for 
interviews. 

Mr. STANLEY. I understand this is 
only for Members of the House and the 
Senate. 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STANLEY. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. The 


question which the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts asked is a very good question, 
But the general way that the newspaper 
and radio men use the facility is to have 
a conference with a Member of the 
House. Is that not what the gentleman 
means? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California, Under 
this that would not be barred. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I un- 
derstood there were certain radio com- 
mentators who would go up there to pre- 
pare the statements that they send back 
to their local stations. Would they be 
able to continue to use that? 

Mr. STANLEY. I think that is dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STANLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. As a matter of fact, 
this resolution undertakes to establish 
a business service that has been in ex- 
istence for 2 years. 

Mr. STANLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. It does not provide 
for any funds. It does not comtemplate 
the expenditure of any more money. I 
think it contemplates the supervision of 
funds that are taken in. 

Mr. STANLEY. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. RICH. It provides $10,000 salary, 

Mr. LECOMPTE. They are already 
being paid. 7 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STANLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. We have gone with 
the experience with the Sergeant at 
Arms’ office, and some of us were penal- 


. ized on that for a considerable time. We 


have got the situation that has been 
more or less publicized in connection 
with the stationery room, Now, this 
situation comes up. The question I want 
to ask is, When are these committees 
who make up such set-ups going to learn 
to put this on a business basis at the in- 
ception of the deal? 

We are the representatives of the tax- 
payers here. This thing is inexcusable. 
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You cannot go before your people and 
justify what happened through loose 
dealing on the part of committees which 
start these things in the first place and 
put the Speaker of the House in a posi- 
tion where we have to help him pull our- 
selves out of a mudhole. The question 
I would like for somebody to answer here 
is, When are you going to quit setting up 
these loose deals like this?) Imagine a 
situation where that has been going on 
here under appropriations of this House 
with no accountability. It is inexcus- 
able and it ought to be straightened out. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL CLERICAL ASSISTANT, 
DISBURSING OFFICE 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
present a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
315) authorizing additional employees 
in the disbursing office, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That, effective August 1, 1949, 
there shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House, until otherwise provided 
by law, an additional sum not to exceed 
$5,000 (basic) per annum for the employ- 
ment of additional clerical assistants in 
the disbursing office in accordance with the 
provisions of House Resolution 585, adopted 
December 16, 1942. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Line 1, change “affective” to “effective.” 

Line 4, strike out “$5,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof “$2,500.” 

Line 4, following the word “of”, insert the 
word “one.” 

Line 5, strike out the word “assistants” 
and insert the word “assistant” in lieu there- 
of, 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
ISABEL MUTH MEADE 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I present a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 288) for the relief of 
Isabel Muth Meade and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Isabel 
Muth Meade, widow of Hugh A. Meade, late 
an employee of the House of Representatives, 
an amount equal to 6 months’ salary at the 
rate he was receiving at the time of his 
death and an additional amount not to 
exceed $250 toward defraying the funeral 
expenses of said Hugh A. Meade. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$250” and insert 
“3350.” 
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The committee 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


amendment 


RUTH BANKHEAD 


Mr.STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I present a privileged resolution 
(H. Res. 317) for the relief of Mrs. Ruth 
Bankhead and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Mrs. 
Ruth Bankhead, mother of Amoretta Bank- 
head, late an employee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, an amount equal to 6 months’ 
salary at the rate she was receiving at the 
time of her death and an additional amount 
not to exceed $350 toward defraying the 
funeral expenses of said Amoretta Bank- 
head. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ELECTION CONTESTS DISMISSED: 
BROWNER v. CUNNINGHAM, FIFTH DIS- 
TRICT, IOWA; FULLER v. DAVIES, 
THIRTY-FIFTH DISTRICT, NEW YORK; 
AND THIERRY v. FEIGHAN, TWENTIETH 
DISTRICT, OHIO 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I present a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 324) relative to the con- 
tested election cases of Browner against 
Cunningham, Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Iowa; Fuller against Davies, 
Thirty-fifth Congressional District of 
New York; and Thierry against Feighan, 
Twentieth Congressional District of 
Ohio, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the election contest of Vin- 
cent L. Browner, contestant, against Paul 
Cunningham, contestee, Fifth Congressional 
District of the State of Iowa, be dismissed, 
and that the said Paul Cunningham is en- 
titled to his seat as a Representative of said 
district ahd State; be it further 

Resolved, That the election contest of Had- 
wen C. Fuller, contestant, against John C. 
Davies, contestee, Thirty-fifth Congressional 
District of the State of New York, be dis- 
missed and that the said John C. Davies is 
entitled to his seat as a Representative of 
said district and State; and be it further 

Resolved, That the election contest of 
James F, Thierry, contestant, against Michael 
A. Feighan, contestee, Twentieth Congres- 
sional District of the State of Ohio, be dis- 
missed and that the said Michael A. Feighan 
is erititled to his seat as a Representative of 
said district and State. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the bill just passed with refer- 
ence to the Radio Gallery, if we are going 
to have a good business administration 
will it be possible for any Member of Con- 
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gress to go to the Radio Gallery, use the 
services there and run up a big bill with - 
out having a proper accounting? In 
other words, is the administrator of the 
House Radio Gallery going to see that 
these bills are kept current? 

The SPEAKER. It is certainly not the 
intention of myself that this be run in 
any other way except on a business basis 
and that all people pay their bills 
promptly. 


AMENDMENT TO CIVIL SERVICE RETIRE- 
MENT ACT OF MAY 29, 1930 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the bill 
(H. R. 2944) to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide survivorship benefits 
for widows or widowers of persons re- 
tiring under such act, with Senate 
amendment thereto, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendment and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. Murray of Tennessee, 
Morrison, and REES. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, today 
we passed a bill which was an issue in 
the plank of the Democratic platform 
during the past year. I was for the bill, 
I voted for it, I think it is a fair and just 
measure. However, I think there is an- 
other issue which was a plank in the 
same Democratic platform that should 
be brought before the Congress now. I 
refer to the Federal aid-to-education bill. 
I know this is a very controversial issue, 
but why not let the Representatives of 
148,000,000 people decide the issue in the 
democratic way? 

This country is too great and too 
powerful to let dissension on religious 
and racial issues divide our people. This 
Congress is capable of passing a Federal 
aid-to-education bill which is fair and 
just to all races and creeds if it is given 
the opportunity. 

One slogan which has made this Na- 
tion a beacon to all peoples throughout 
the world is “equality of opportunity to 
all.” Do we now have equality of educa- 
tional opportunity in this Nation? I do 
not feel we do, but let us bring the Fed- 
eral aid-to-education bill before the Rep- 
resentatives of the people and let them 
decide. 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again. 
For the eternal years of God’s are hers. 


FAR EASTERN COOPERATION 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 


marks at this point in the Record on the 
subject Far Eastern Cooperation, 


1949 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, a resolu- 
tion is being introduced today in which I 
have joined with Representatives GEORGE 
A. SMATHERS, Democrat, Florida; JAMES 
G. FULTON, Republican, Pennsylvania; 
and ABRAHAM A. Ruisicorr, Democrat, 
Connecticut, all members of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, favoring 
the creation by the non-European free 
countries and the free peoples of the Far 
East of a joint organization, consistent 
with the Charter of the United Nations, 
to establish a program of self help and 
mutual cooperation for that area and 
also favoring assistance by the United 
States to the free countries and free peo- 
ples of the Far East through such an 
organization. 

This resolution represents the views of 
its sponsors that broad-scale economic 
and social development and improve- 
ment in the Far East will be the greatest 
barrier to the spread of communism into 
southeast Asia and the islands of the Pa- 
cific. 

The resolution is a direct response to 
the suggestions implicit in the conference 
of Asiatic and Pacific States to con- 
sider the Indonesian question called by 
Prime Minister Jawaharla Nehru, of 
the Government of India, in January 
1949 and the address of President Quiry 
ino, of the Philippine Republic, to the 
congress on Wednesday in which he 
urged the free countries of southeast 
Asia and the Pacific to start the move- 
ment for closer cooperation in further- 
ance of their common interests. Presi- 
dent Quirino emphasized his feeling that 
the free countries of Asia still had to halt 
the advances of communism by non- 
military means. He added, “Our prob- 
lem is therefore basically economic.” 

The policy upon which the European 
recovery program is based has been 
proved by time and by experience to be 
the most enlightened development in 
American foreign policy since the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. It is based upon a com- 
pletely new philosophy, the direct an- 
tithesis of imperialism by colonization or 
trade, practiced right up to the first 
World War by the nations which from 
time to time held the world leadership 
the United States now enjoys. The 
policy of the European recovery program 
and the policy of a far eastern coopera- 
tion which the sponsors of this resolution 
propose is a policy neither of political or 
economic domination or control but a 
policy of so improving the well-being of 
peoples that they will choose to fight for 
freedom of their own free will; as we are 
confident that this is the inevitable re- 
sponse of men and women with free 
minds. 

This resolution follows also the pattern 
of the Harvard speech made in June 
1947 by the then Secretary of State, Gen- 
eral Marshall, inviting the nations of 
Europe to organize themselves for a pro- 
gram of self help and mutual coopera- 
tion which resulted in the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC) which in turn made the Euro- 
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pean recovery program possible. The 
sponsors of this resolution believe that a 
similar pattern should be followed and 
that by the adoption of this resolution the 
same kind of invitation will be extended 
to the free peoples of the Far East as was 
extended by General Marshall to the free 
peoples of Europe. It is noteworthy 
also that one of the greatest develop- 
ments in world policy—the establish- 
ment of the United Nations—had its 
origins in a similar resolution, the Ful- 
bright resolution passed by the Congress 
in 1943. This resolution will be a means 
by which the influence of the United 
Nations may be strengthened and its 
purposes furthered in the Far East area. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
hereby expresses itself as favoring the crea- 
tion by the non-Europeon free countries and 
the free peoples of the Far East of a joint 
organization, consistent with the Charter of 
the United Nations, to establish a program 
of self help and mutual cooperation designed 
to develop their economic and social well- 
being, to safeguard basic rights and liberties 
and to protect their security and independ- 
ence, and as favoring assistance by the 
United States to the free countries and free 
peoples of the Far East through such an 
organization. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have per- 
mission to sit this afternoon during gen- 
eral debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CARNAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. DINGELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article appearing 
in the Washington Star of August 9. 

Mr. KENNEDY (at the request of Mr. 
HoweEtt) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. FURCOLO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and include a 
newspaper article. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to address the House on to- 
morrow for 15 minutes, following dispo- 
sition of matters on the Speaker's desk 
and at the conclusion of any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


RUTH BANKHEAD 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, in House 
Resolution 317 on page 1, the name 
Amoretta is incorrectly spelled. The 
last letter in the name should be changed 
from “a” to “e.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution may be corrected 


accordingly. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 
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PLAYGROUNDS, POOLS, AND PARKS IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I am today introducing a 
resolution having for its purpose giving 
to the District Commissioners full juris- 
diction over the playgrounds, pools, 
and parks within the borders of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. For the past several 
weeks we have witnessed a situation that 
we should not be faced with here in the 
Nation's Capital. Somebody should have 
authority to settle these matters expe- 
ditiously without closing the pools for 
several months during the hottest 
weather we have had in Washington in 
years. I hope that the Members of this 
House will vote for this resolution when 
it is called before the House. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEED asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. HARVEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include three editorials deal- 
ing with the subject Excise Taxes Are 
Causing Unemployment. 

Mr. POULSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and include 
editorials. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

Mr. SADLAK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. WOLVERTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. LEMKE (at the request of Mr. 
Gross) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Record in two in- 
stances and include newspaper articles 
in each. 

Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. WALSH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special 
orders granted me today and tomorrow 
be canceled, and that I may have permis- 
sion to address the House for 30 minutes 
on Tuesday next after the disposition 
of legislative matters and other special 
orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

TITLE I AND TITLE II OF THE HOUSING 
ACT SHOULD BE EXTENDED 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ack unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES. Mr, Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced legislation to extend the 
time during which loans may be made 
under the provisions of title I and title 
II of the National Housing Act, as 
amended. Unless this law is extended, 
all rights under these titles will be- 
come inoperative after August 31, which 
is less than 3 weeks away. The bill I 
have submitted will continue the pres- 
ent provisions of title I and title II of 
the Housing Act until January 15, 1951. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my contention that 
it is a much sounder policy and is for 
the best interests for the occupant of a 
home to give him a chance to buy his 


own home, rather than be a renter in so- . 


called Government housing. This pro- 
gram has worked well in the past and in 
nearly all cases has been most satis- 
factory. It has operated at very little 
cost to the Government, except the ex- 
pense of administration. It is interest- 
ing to observe that under title I and 
title II of the National Housing Act from 
1941 to August this year more than 
1,700,000 commitments for new dwellings 
have been approved. This legislation will 
continue the opportunity for people to 
buy and pay for their homes while tLey 
use them. It will continue to help solve 
the housing shortage in this country. 
I hope we may be able to secure the ap- 
proval of this legislation before Congress 
adjourns. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. JENNINGS addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 OF 1949 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of House Resolution 301, disapproving of 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1949; and 
pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on the 
resolution may continue not to exceed 3 
hours; to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Horrman!] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Resolution 301, with 
Mr. Mappen in the chair. 

4 The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
on. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the resolution was dispensed with. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 
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Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, to which was referred the resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 301) disapproving of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 of 1949, having 
considered the same, reports unfavor- 
ably thereon without amendment and 
recommends that the resolution does not 
pass. 

The purpose of House Resolution 301 
is to express disapproval of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2 of 1949, and the effect of 
the adoption of this resolution by the 
Congress will be to prevent such plan 
from coming into force and effect on 
August 19, 1949. 

The purpose and the effect of the reor- 
ganization plan, in the absence of a dis- 
approval by a House resolution, are set 
forth in the plan in the following words 
and figures. I think first we ought to 
know exactly what is in plan No. 2: 


Section 1. Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity: The Bureau of Employment Security 
of the Federal Security Agency, including 
the United States Employment Service and 
the Unemployment Insurance Service, to- 
gether with the functions thereof, is trans- 
ferred as an organizational entity to the De- 
partment of Labor. The functions of the 
Federal Security Administrator with respect 
to employment services, unemployment com- 
pensation, and the Bureau of Employment 
Security, together with his functions under 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act (as 
amended, and as affected by the provisions 
of Reorganization Plan No, 2 of 1946 (60 
Stat. 1095, 26 U. S. C. 1600-11), are transferred 
to the Secretary of Labor. The functions 
transferred by the provisions of this section 
shall be performed by the Secretary of Labor 
or, subject to his direction and control, by 
such officers, agencies, and employees of 
the Department of Labor as he shall desig- 
nate. 

Sec. 2. Veterans’ Placement Service 
Board.— The functions of the Veterans“ 
Placement Service Board under title IV of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
(58 Stat. 284, as amended; 38 U. S. C. 695- 
695f) are transferred to and shall be per- 
formed by the Secretary of Labor. The func- 
tions of the Chairman of the said Veterans’ 
Placement Service Board are transferred to 
the Secretary of Labor and shall be per- 
formed by the Secretary or, subject to his 
direction and control, by the Chief of the 
Veterans’ Employment Service. The Vet- 
erans’ Placement Service Board is abolished, 

Sec. 3. Federal Advisory Council: The Fed- 
eral Advisory Council established pursuant 
to section 11 (a) of the act of June 6, 1933 
(48 Stat. 116, as amended, 29 U. S. C. 49 
(a)), is hereby transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and shall in addition to its 
duties under the aforesaid act, advise the 
Secretary of Labor and the Director of the 
the Bureau of Employment Security with 
respect to the administration and coordina- 
tion of the functions transferred by the pro- 
visions of this reorganization plan. 

Src. 4. Personnel, records, property, and 
funds: There are transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, for use in connection with 
the functions transferred by the provisions 
of this reorganization plan, the personnel, 
property, records, and unexpended balances 
of appropriations, allocations, and other 
funds (available or to be made available) of 
the Bureau of Employment Security, to- 
gether with so much as the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget shall determine of 
other personnel, property, records, and un- 
expended balances of appropriations, allo- 
cations, and funds (available or to be made 
available) of the Federal Security Agency 
which relate to functions transferred by the 
provisions of this reorganization plan. 
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When this petition or resolution of 
rejection came to us we held ample hear- 
ings upon the subject. We listened to 
witnesses. We received telegrams, which 
have been printed in the Record. I sent 
to every Member of the Congress a copy 
of our report and a copy of the hearings 
held by our committee in order that each 
Member might acquaint himself with 
just what went on and so that he might 
know of his own knowledge what was 
said there. The effect of this plan would 
be to destroy part of the work of the so- 
called Hoover Commission. This is the 
first attack on it. I think every Mem- 
ber of this Congress is proud of the work 
which was done by the Hoover Commis- 
sion. For 2 years they sat, a nonpartisan 
commission, on which there were repre- 
sentatives of this body; one, the very able 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] and 
the other, the very able ex-Member of 
this body, Mr. Manasco. 

Every provision set out in plan No. 2 
had the unanimous approval of that 
Commission. There are some recom- 
mendations that are not in the plan rela- 
tive to the Department of Labor, and in 
most instances those did not have the 
unanimous consent of the Commission. 
Objection was raised because there were 
not contained in plan No. 2 all of the 
provisions set out by the Hoover Com- 
mission relative to the Department of 
Labor. But you can appreciate that in 
its efforts to undo what was done, every- 
thing recommended by them cannot be 
done at one time. These functions were 
not taken from the Department at one 
fell stroke, and neither can they be 
placed back at one fell stroke without 
disrupting the activity of the Govern- 
ment. So the proper time for trans- 
ferring the functions must be chosen. 
That the President chose well in this re- 
spect in sending down plan No. 2, is borne 
out by Mr. Hoover himself who said that 
plan No. 2 is a step in the right direction 
and carries with it the purposes outlined 
in the work of the Hoover Commission 
and that it has his support. So, when 
we say that this is not the full plan of the 
Hoover Commission, when we look at the 
fact that Mr. Hoover is one of the two 
men who has had experience in the ex- 
ecutive department and who can tell 
probably better than any living man 
except one, and that is your present 
President, from actual experience when 
is the proper time that these functions 
should be transferred back; then if we 
are going along with experience and if 
we are going along with a study au- 
thorized by this body we must support 
the President's plan No. 2 as sent to us. 

I think we all appreciate that there is 
throughout this Nation a widespread 
sentiment in favor of the reorganization 
of the executive departments. I think 
we can all appreciate how much time 
has been spent on the floor of the Con- 
gress by the Members of Congress in 
discussing the various bureaus and the 
overlapping functions and overlapping 
activities within our executive depart- 
ment, with all its attendant high costs. 
They even counted the number of 
bureaus. I heard one of our Members 
get up and, without even referring to the 
notes that he always carries in his 
pocket, state just how many bureaus we 
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have and just how many overlapping 
agencies we have. The purpose of the 
reorganization plan is to cut down the 
number of bureaus. 

The purpose of Reorganization Plan 
No. 2 is to put functions where they be- 
long and put activities where they be- 
long, thereby grouping in the proper de- 
partment kindred activities and kindred 
functions. 

This is certainly a step in that direc- 
tion. I think we would all regret very 
much if this plan No. 2 should be de- 
feated. I think it would be a set-back 
in the program that this Congress set 
out at the beginning of this year, to wit— 
the reorganization of the executive de- 
partments, 

I take pardonable pride, as chairman 

of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, in the work this 
committee has done in trying to bring 
about efficiency and economy in govern- 
ment. It was this committee which at 
the begirning of the year passed through 
this House the Reorganization Act of 
1949, that was to give the President the 
power to do this very thing; that was to 
give the President the power to do the 
thing which Members of Congress said 
that Congress would never do if it were 
left to them. Then, as soon as .steps 
are taken, we find objections from those 
who seem to have an interest, because 
I noticed at the hearings that most of 
the objections came from certain groups 
and those same groups had gone on rec- 
ord as unanimously approving and en- 
dorsing the Hoover Commission report. 
It was indeed interesting to see how they 
would wiggle and try to get out of the 
position in which they found themselves 
when they found themselves coming in 
to testify against the very thing that the 
organizations to which they belonged had 
wholeheartedly approved, if we can be- 
lieve what our newspapers say. 

So I say to you, I think this Resolution 
301 should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dawson] 
has expired. f 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. (After counting.) Evidently no 
quorum is present. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No, 175] 


Anderson, Calif. Furcolo Nelson 
Auchincloss Gilmer Norton 
Baring Gordon O'Brien, Mich, 
Barrett, Pa. Granger Pfeifer, 
Bentsen Green Joseph L, 
Bland Gregory Pfeiffer, 
Bolling Hébert William L. 
Bolton,Ohio Hinshaw Plumley 
Boykin Javits Potter 
Breen Johnson Poulson 
Buckley, III. Jonas Powell 
Bulwinkle Kennedy Ramsay 
Burleson Kilday Reed, III 
Cavalcante Kirwan Rogers, Mass 
Clevenger Lind Sadowski 
Cole, N. Y. Lyle St. George 
Coudert McGregor 

y Sikes 
Davies, N. Y Smith, Ohio 
Davis, Wis, Miller, Nebr. Teague 
Eaton Morrison Thomas, N. J. 
Fellows Morton Thomas, Tex. 
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Vinson Welch, Calif. Woodhouse 
Vursell Wigglesworth Zablocki 
Wadsworth Withrow 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. MabpEx, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration 
House Resolution 301, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called, when 360 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
spent a number of years of my legisla- 
tive experience dealing with the very 
problem that is involved in the resolu- 
tion now before us. 

I think it would be well at the outset 
of the consideration of this resolution 
to acquaint ourselves with just exactly 
what the problem is. 

Let us go back a little into the history 
of the situation. 

I know full well that the great ex- 


‘President, who addressed the Nation last 


night in such clear tones, headed the 
Commission that makes the recommen- 
dation for the transfer of unemploy- 
ment compensation and the employment 
services from the Federal Security 
Agency to the Department of Labor. I 
know that there are many Members of 
this Congress who will say without 
further study of the situation: 

This being a report from the Hoover Com- 
mission, it should be accepted without chal- 
lenge or question. 


I am glad to know that the Members 
of Congress have at long last come to 
recognize and have some confidence in 
the word of that great American and 
his recommendations. I have heard 
many of the people who will take the 
floor and speak against this resolution, 
every time opportunity presented itself, 
castigate and defame Mr. Hoover. I 
want my position very clearly under- 
stood. 

There are over 300 recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission, of which this 
is a very, very minor part. As I have 
studied these recommendations, I am 
supporting practically all of the recom- 
mendations of that Commission. 

Why do I oppose this particular rec- 
ommendation? I dare say there are 
many Members of Congress who are not 
familiar with the background and his- 
tory of the unemployment-compensation 
and employment services in this country. 
You ought to be before you vote on this 
resolution. You ought to know what is 
involved before you cast your vote on 
this resolution. It is a very important 
step you are going to take, because this 
Congress, at least three times—Demo- 
cratic Congresses—expressed itself in no 
uncertain terms on the very thing that 
is proposed here. 

Last year, in the Eightieth Congress, 
to be sure, the Congress by an over- 
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whelming vote expressed the historic 
policy that had been developed in con- 
nection with this program since 1935, but 
it could not have been accomplished 
without the votes of Democrats. 

You will recall that in 1933, when the 
new Congress came into being, one of 
the things that it did was to pass the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. Prior to that time 
we had had throughout this Nation, in 
various States, little State-operated em- 
ployment services. They were not doing 
a very good job. There were a lot of 
private employment services. The Con- 
gress very properly passed the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, in an effort to stimulate, if 
they could, a Nation-wide system of un- 
employment services. So the Wagner- 
Peyser Act provided Federal assistance 
to the States, if the States themselves 
would establish a system of State em- 
ployment services. Only 20 of the 
States, if you please, came under the 
provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act 
from 1933 down to 1935. We had a very 
desultory experience under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act during those years. Then 
what happened? The Congress dis- 
cussed the enactment of a social-secu- 
rity program. President Roosevelt ad- 
vocated the adoption of a social-security 
program, and included in that program 
under title 3 was a program that pro- 
vided for the payment of unemployment 
compensation by the States pursuant to 
laws to be enacted by the States, and 
pursuant to an administration to be ad- 
ministered by the State agencies in the 
same social-security law. If you want 
to check it, you will find it in section 
503, subsection 2, of chapter 9 of title 42. 

The Congress, in passing the Social 
Security Act, provided that the payment 
of benefits under that act should be ac- 
complished through the medium of the 
employment offices, and thus brought 
into the social-security picture the em- 
ployment service. So the States that set 
up social-security programs under the 
provisions of the 1935 act in order to 
carry on that program were required to 
set up a complementing system of em- 
ployment services — the service that 
would make the job exposure for the 
social-security program and through 
which the benefits would be paid. It 
was because of that bringing together of 
the employment-service and the unem- 
ployment-compensation provisions and 
administration that the Comptroller 
General held that it would be possible 
to take out of the title 3 tax money that 
was levied to pay the administration of 
unemployment compensation in the 
States—to take out of that fund suffi- 
cient money to pay the expenses also 
of the employment services. From that 
moment on the employment services 
grew over the United States—went from 
a few hundred offices almost in 1 year 
to over 1,800—and we thus had a great 
expanded employment service operating 
in the States as a combined operation 
for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of title 3 of the Social Security 


Act. 


What happened? The administration 
at the level of the Wagner-Peyser Act, 
namely, the United States Employment 
Service, was in the Labor Department; 
it was put there by the Wagner-Peyser 
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Act. Who took it away from the Labor 
Department and when? Understand 
that in 1935, when you passed the Social 
Security Act, you made it necessary— 
absolutely mandatory—that those two 
services be brought together. The then 
President recognized that situation and 
he, in 1939, submitted his Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 to the Congress of the United 
States. What did he say? He said in 
submitting that plan to the United States 
Congress: 

I find it necessary to group in the Federal 
Security Agency those agencies of Govern- 
ment the major purposes of which are to 
promote social and economic security. 


He then created the Federal Security 
Agency. He then placed in the Federal 
Security Agency the administration of 
the Social Security Act under the So- 
cial Security Board. He transferred the 
employment service operating under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act to the Federal Se- 
curity Agency and thus brought these 
two agencies together in the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Anyone deny that? They 
cannot deny it. It is the fact. 

Then what happened? That was in 
1939. The rumblings of war were upon 
us. Do you remember that? Here was 
the employment service. When I speak 
of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, it is merely a group of people set up 
at the Federal level to offer advice and 
make recommendations to the State 
agencies that administered that pro- 
gram. The whole program of the em- 
ployment offices was carried on under 
State administration and by State em- 
ployees. The whole unemployment com- 
pensation program was carried on by 
State services pursuant to State law, but 
under the over-all direction of the Fed- 
eral level because the Federal Govern- 
ment was paying the administrative 
costs of both of those services out of the 
tax levied pursuant to title III of the So- 
cial Security Act on the pay rolls of this 
country. 

Then what happened? You will recall 
that the President on January 1, 1942, 
with war upon the country, requested the 
States to lend to the Federal Government 
the employment offices and services. Do 
you remember that? All of the Gover- 
nors of the United States responded and 
turned those State operated offices over 
to the Federal Government. 

What did the President do with them? 
He turned them over to the War Man- 
power Commission under Mr. McNutt for 
the time of the life of the War Manpower 
Commission, Mr. McNutt’s organization. 
He was head of War Manpower and also 
head of the Federal Security Agency, and 
he operated the employment services. 
The unemployment compensation re- 
mained where it had been from enact- 
ment of the law in 1935 in the Federal 
Security Agency. Ever since that time 
this employment office has been buf- 
fetted about. 

When the War Manpower Commission 
folded up the employment service was 
transferred to the Labor Department un- 
der executive order which provided that 
it would remain there until the termina- 
tion of the war. Therefore, up until last 
year we had a situation that the unem- 
ployment compensation division in the 
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Social Security Administration was in 
the Federal Security Agency and the em- 
ployment service at the Federal level was 
in the Labor Department. But imme- 
diately, under that directive and execu- 
tive order, when Congress passed a joint 
resolution or the President declared that 
the war was at an end, under the law 
as it existed then, this employment serv- 
ice would have to be transferred back 
to the Federal Security Agency. That 
was the law that confronted us last year 
when we tried to do something with this 
problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. KEEFE, Mr. Chairman, we found 
that that system required on the part 
of the States a dual system of budgeting 
and accounting. They had to budget and 
account to the Federal Security Agency 
for the administration of unemployment 
compensation and they had to have a 
similar system of accountancy with the 
Labor Department for the employment 
service. We had two conflicting, over- 
lapping and duplicating organizations 
handling this program in each of those 
agencies of Government and we decided 
to do something about it. 

Everybody on both sides admitted 
without conflict that these two services 
belonged together for purposes of admin- 
istration. The question simply was, 
shall they be with the Federal Security 
Agency or shall they be in the Labor 
Department? 

The Federal Security Agency is ad- 
ministering the Social Security Adminis- 
tration and the Social Security Act, of 
which unemployment compensation is 
an integral part and has been since the 
enactment of that law. So we concluded 
in the interest of efficiency and in the 
interest of economy to put the employ- 
ment service back where it originally 
was, in the Federal Security Agency. 
The President vetoed that appropria- 
tion bill, but the Congress promptly 
passed it over his veto by an overwhelm- 
ing vote on both sides of the aisle. 

You were convinced last year, and, 
let me tell you when Mr. Ewing and Mr. 
Goodwin, the head of the Employment 
Service, came before the subcommittee 
this year they had to admit that that 
program was working effectively and eco- 
nomically in the public interest, much to 
their surprise. You will recall that the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Fo- 
GARTY], himself stood upon the floor, and 
while he opposed that part of the pro- 
gram he admitted that the over-all re- 
organization that we effected last year 
had proved by operation that it was 
working in the public interest. 

Now you propose to take the unem- 
ployment compensation activities, which 
is an integral part of the Social Security 
Act, out, and put it over in the Labor De- 
partment and put the Employment Serv- 
ice there. Why? Well, the principal 
answer is because the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommended it. That is the prin- 
cipal answer. Now, what is that going 
to do? Is it going to be in the interest 
of efficiency? It will not. Will it 
achieve economy? Certainly not. 
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We closed 12 regional offices of the 
Labor Department in its employment 
service when this amalgamation was 
made last year. They will all have to be 
reestablished and the amount that will 
be involved in this program will be ter- 
rific. 

Let me tell you something. I have not 
time to go into all of these things. The 
task force that handled this situation 
did not recommend it. I have that lan- 
guage from the task force. The pro- 
gram was assigned over to the Brookings 
Institution. They made a report, and 
this is what they finally said, and I think 
they were right about it: 

The nature of this issue regarding the 
proper location of the Federal agency admin- 
istering the Employment Service and unem- 
ployment compensation precludes its settle- 
ment on a purely factional basis. A deci- 
sion must be arrived at on the basis of judg- 
ment, and in the last analysis this Judgment 
must be exercised by the duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. 


So, they refused to make a recommen- 
dation and turned the thing into the 
hand of the Congress. 

Now, the very Congress that has re- 
Peatedly since 1935, time and again, re- 
fused to take this step, is asked, without 
any showing of efficiency or economy, to 
transfer these agencies, which will re- 
sult—and I am saying this because I 
want to mark you, and it is in the Recorp 
for future reference—in a program to 
federalize unemployment compensation 
and the Unemployment Service and take 
all control of the States out of those 
programs. Why do I say that? I have 
the Economic Outlook here just issued 
by the CIO, in which that program is 
outlined with great certainty and defi- 
niteness, and is one of the cardinal 
planks in their platform; the federaliza- 
tion of this program; the abolishment of 
State control over unemployment com- 
pensation; the abolishment of any State 
control of the Employment Service, and 
the transfer of all the trust funds to a 
huge fund administered by a bureau, 
the head of which will be the Secretary 
of Labor under Federal auspices. 

Now, you can vote for that if you want 
to. It is up to the Congress. I have 
studied this thing as diligently and as 
intelligently as I know how. I could talk 
for an hour on it, to show you the dan- 
gers that are inherent in this program. 
I could show you what will happen to 
the merit-rating system that is invoked 
in every State in this Union that copied 
the Wisconsin plan, that will be destroyed 
just as sure as you and I sit here if this 
change is made. 

You mark what I tell you. I want this 
in the Recor so that when that change 
comes you cannot say you were not in- 
formed and were not advised. You will 
see the replies coming from your States 
and your governors and the people in 
your States that will want to know why 
it was that you took the first step to take 
all control of these two programs away 
from the States and lodged it in another 
great bureaucracy here in Washington. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] during his 
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remarks said there are many who will 
oppose this resolution who have in the 
past castigated and defamed Mr. Hoover. 
Let me call to the gentleman’s attention 
that the only Members of this body I 
have ever heard castigate and defame 
Mr. Hoover in the past were Republican 
Members of the House, a few, not many, 
by Republican Members only. 

I can remember back about 12 years 
ago when I defended him on the floor of 
the House against an attack made by 
two Republican Members, just the same 
as I defended Governor Stassen, as an 
American—I defended both of them as 
Americans—when Governor Stassen was 
attacked by two Republican Members 
the day after he resigned as governor 
to enter the United States Navy for 
service during World War II, when he 
had made a statement in favor of the 
United States entering after the war into 
international cooperation with other na- 
tions to bring about peace. 

I can remember on both occasions that 
I waited for about 10 seconds, an appre- 
ciable period of time, to see, after the 
personal attacks were made on former 
President Hoover and former Governor 
Stassen, if some Republican would rise 
to their defense. When no Republican 
rose to their defense, I took the well of 
the House to defend them as Americans. 

I may disagree, as I have and as I did 
with former President Hoover when he 
was President, but it was honest dis- 
agreement. I can remember no Demo- 
crat, and outside of two Republicans, no 
Republican, who castigated and defamed 
former President Hoover. I have heard 
many Members speak of disagreement 
with him, just the same as the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin today speaks in dis- 
agreement with the views of former 
President Hoover. He has the right to 
do that. We had a right to express our 
views in disagreement. When the gentle- 
man says there was castigation and def- 
amation, and that some of those who 
oppose the resolution today did it in the 
past, the implication being that they 
were Democrats, I hurl that back into 
his face as a misstatement and a mis- 
recollection on his part of historical fact. 
The only Members I heard castigate him 
were two Republicans, who were emo- 
tionally moved as a result of what he 
said on one occasion that brought about 
their extreme displeasure with him. 

Their views did not represent the views 
of the Democratic Members of the House 
or the remainder of the Republican Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Here we have seven reports which have 
been sent up, and this is the first one of 
disapproval. My friend the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] leads the 
fight against it. Of course he has a per- 
fect right to fight against it, but he fails 
to consider the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. The Hoover Com- 
mission consisted of more than former 
President Hoover alone. There were two 
Members of this body on it, one who is 
now a Member and one who is no longer 
a Member of the House. They were on 
that Commission, too. Furthermore, he 
refers to the task force. The task force 
made no recommendation. They simply 
presented the facts without any recom- 
mendation one way or the other, But in 
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the final analysis who makes recommen- 
dations? The task force, or the Com- 
mission that is charged with that respon- 
sibility. That is the responsibility of the 
Commission. The Commission assumed 
that responsibility and has recommended 
that this plan be put into operation. As 
a matter of fact, only within the past 
week or 10 days in a telegram to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
former President Hoover, among other 
things, said: 

The President's Reorganization Plan No. 2 
does not transfer all of the agencies we rec- 
ommended, but so far as the plan goes, I can 
endorse it. 


The recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission will be found in the Hoover 
Commission's Report, and also in the re- 
port of the majority of the members of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Department in recommending 
rejection of the resolution. 

The gentleman seems to fear a feder- 
alized unemployment compensation sys- 
tem. We have heard that fear expressed 
before. There is nothing new in that. It 
is an attempt to play upon our fear and 
to pick up a vote here and a vote there 
from a few Members whom I personally 
admire, but who I feel mainly think of 
yesterday and who have no eyes for the 
future. It is an attempt to throw fear 
into the minds of a few Members in the 
hope of getting a vote here and a vote 
there. 

When this bill for reorganizing the ex- 
ecutive branch passed the House it pro- 
vided for a two-House veto. The House 
followed what the Congress had done on 
three previous occasions. The first reor- 
ganization bill called for a one-House 
veto, with a majority of those present 
voting thereon. We know from experi- 
ence what a complete failure the first re- 
organization bill was. We also know that 
Congress has the duty of reorganizing the 
executive branch of the Government, but 
we further know from experience that 
due to a combination of factors and in- 
fluences, Congress cannot do the job. 
We know as a historical fact that Con- 
gress has never reorganized the executive 
branch of the Government in the 160 
years of existence of our constitutional 
form of government. Never once has 
there been a legislative reorganization of 
the executive branch of the Government. 
Therefore we had to resort to the dele- 
gation of power to the President with a 
veto residing in the Congress. We start- 
ed out first with a plan calling for a one- 
House veto. That was a failure. Then 
there was the two-House veto plan in 
three consecutive bills. Then we fol- 
lowed that with a bill which passed the 
House, but which, when it was sent to the 
other body, was changed to provide for 
a one-branch veto. When the bill went 
to conference the gentleman from Mi- 
nois, one of the greatest chairmen who 
has ever presided over any committee of 
Congress, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Dawson], the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD], and I fought to 
keep the two-body veto in the bill. We 
kept it in conference for several weeks. 
The time was drawing near when this 
session would come to an end and the 60 
days would expire. Finally, after one 
Member had even accused me of politics, 
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when we were fighting for a real bill, we 
gave in on the one-House vote, however, 
with the provision that the Senate would 
have to get 49 votes and in the House 218 
votes to bring about a veto. 

I wonder now, in the light of the fact 
that the Senate committee has voted to 
reject not one but two plans, whose face 
is red on the charge of politics. 

We were told that if we accepted the 
one-House veto, the plans submitted to 
this Congress would go through. Let the 
country watch and see whether the plans 
will go through. One thing is certain, as 
far as the majority of the conferees on 
the part of the House is concerned, we 
are not on the spot, but some other body 
is on the spot, because the responsibility 
for the one-House veto rests elsewhere 
than in the House of Representatives. 

If the plans are rejected, then the pro- 
ponents of former President Hoover and 
his recommendations spread throughout 
the country had better consider support- 
ing a bill next year to amend existing 
law to bring back the two-House veto, 
because if any one of those seven plans 
are vetoed now, there will be a field day 
in the next Congress when the President 
sends up anywhere from 15 to 20 more 
plans. 

Strange to say, these various commit- 
tees throughout the country, organized 
in Boston, New York, Chicago, and else- 
where, on the idea that $3,000,000,000 is 
going to be saved if the Hoover Com- 
mission’s recommendations go through, 
are silent today on this plan, and they 
are strangely silent on the two plans that 
the Senate committee has recommended 
be disapproved. 

Now, what is the story on this? This 
plan simply transfers the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security from the Federal Se- 
curity Agency to the Labor Department, 
It was recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission. The Bureau of Employment 
Security includes (1) the former divi- 
sion of unemployment compensation, 
and (2) the former United States Em- 
ployment Service, which was in the De- 
partment of Labor at one time and which 
properly belongs there. Everyone agrees 
they should both be together. My friend 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KEEFE] in his speech made that state- 
ment. He agrees that both of these 
bureaus should be together. They should 
be in one agency. If they are going to 
be together, they have to be in one 
agency. He says they should be in the 
Federal Security Agency. President 
Truman says they can render better serv- 
ice if they are in the Department of 
Labor. Former President Hoover says 
the same thing. 

I will admit that their views are pieces 
of evidence, but I think they are pieces 
of evidence that are worthy of deep and 
profound consideration. The Hoover 
Commission says they should both be 
together, and they should both be in the 
Department of Labor The Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, Mr. Oscar Ewing, 
approves the transfer. 

So we have the situation where Presi- 
dent Truman recommends it, the Hoover 
Commission recommends it, former 
President Hoover himself, in a telegram 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HoLIFIELD] personally, separately, and 
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individually approves the plan. The Ad- 
ministrator of Federal Security approves 
it. 

I recognize that Members can dis- 
agree, but I respectfully submit that that 
is quite powerful evidence, and we should 
think twice before we decide that our 
judgment is superior to the collective 
judgment of all of those men, represent- 
ative of both political parties. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman has in- 
dicated that the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Oscar Ewing, has ap- 
proved. Would the gentleman be kind 
enough to cite me the evidence on that? 
I would like to see if he has, because I 
have read his letter, and I have it before 
me, in which he differs. If he has 
changed his mind, it has been very 
recently. 

Mr. DAWSON. It will be found in the 
report on page 9. 

Mr. MCCORMACK., I see a letter from 
him in the report dated August 3, in 
which he writes “I am in complete ac- 
cord with the President’s proposal.” 
That is August 3. 

Mr. KEEFE. I talked to him this 
morning, and I am quite surprised that 
that would appear in the record. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I cannot comment 
on the surprise of my friend from 
Wisconsin. 

The only argument against the trans- 
fer is that the Department of Labor is 
biased in favor of labor. It seems to me 
that there is no logic in this argument. 
The Department of Labor was set up 
by a Republican administration. I will 
admit it is supposed to and should de- 
fend and advance the proper interests of 
labor in relations to all of our people and 
to our regional economy. There is noth- 
ing wrong in this. It is its duty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DAWSON. I yield the gentleman 
from Massachusetts three additional 
minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
the Bureau of Employment Security is 
very closely related to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics as well as other activi- 
ties and operations of the Department of 
Labor, and these the last Congress left in 
the Labor Department. The Labor De- 
partment has been practically stripped 
of its legitimate activities. The Repub- 
lican Party that founded it last Congress 
took away practically all of its jurisdic- 
tion and left it for all practical purposes 
only a ghost department. It seems to 
me in all logic that in connection with 
the Bureau of Unemployment Compen- 
sation the first step we should be inter- 
ested in is to try to get people work; the 
quicker you get people work the less un- 
employment compensation they will be 
paid. It seems to me that as we view 
these two agencies we are justified in 
emphasizing to the Government, both 
Federal and State, and to the individual 
out of work entitled to unemployment 
compensation, to emphasize the impor- 
tance of getting that worker employment, 
not only for his own benefit and the ben- 
efit of his family, but by doing that 
unemployment-compensation payments 
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will cease. It seems to me that the first 
step is employed, and it seems to me 
that everybody agreeing they both should 
be together, the Employment Bureau and 
Unemployment Compensation, that Un- 
employment Compensation should go 
wherever the Employment Bureau is lo- 
cated; and it seems to me, and I respect- 
fully argue, that logic should point to 
us that employment is connected more 
with labor than it is with social security 
or the Federal Security Agency; they are 
both closely interlocked with one an- 
other. In the matter of Federal security, 
the primary responsibility of that de- 
partment under the law is to emphasize 
the social services afforded by laws passed 
by Congress. When we put employment 
in with Federal security we are putting 
the cart before the horse, so to speak, We 
both agree they should be together. It 
seems to me they properly belong in the 
Department of Labor, because emphasis 
should be laid upon employment. That 
is important with the amount of unem- 
ployment compensation that is paid. 
The greater the employment, the more 
quickly a person unemployed gets back 
to employment, the less compensation 
is paid. In addition to those reasons, we 
are simply bringing back to the great 
Department of Labor some of the services 
that belong there and making that De- 
partment again one that is entitled to 
dignity and respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has re- 
ferred to differences of opinion that have 
existed in the past in this body, and be- 
tween persons in this body and persons 
in public life out of this body. Certainly 
there have been those differences of opin- 
ion. There are still differences of opin- 
ion. But so long as those differences of 
opinion are honest, there is no need for 
anyone to get too excited about them 
because, after all, it is the clash of opin- 
ions that makes for democracy. We 
are here as the duly elected Representa- 
tives of the people charged with a great 
responsibility in respect to the general 
welfare of our Nation. So long as we 
meet that responsibility, then we have 
discharged our duty in a proper manner. 

I had some part in the establishment 
of the so-called Hoover Commission in 
the Eightieth Congress and also in the 
passage of the basic Reorganization Act 
by this Congress. I hardly think it is 
necessary for me to refer to my continu- 
ing interest and effort to accomplish a 
long-overdue and much-needed reor- 
ganization of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I speak on this occa- 
sion as a member of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, as a member who because of my 
position on that committee has a particu- 
lar responsibility in this matter. 

Of course, the great need for reorgani- 
zation in the executive branch is recog- 
nized by Members on both sides of the 
aisle. Speaking of the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations, I think that gen- 
erally we approve of them, but I do not 
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know of anyone, I do not know of a single 
Member, who has committed himself to 
every detail or every recommendation 
that may be made. 

Progress has been made in the direc- 
tion of putting some of these recom- 
mendations into effect. I want right 
here to say, and quite frankly, that I 
have been a little disappointed that more 
of the recommendations have not been 
brought up here. I feel I should also 
say that on occasion it has seemed to me 
that some of the pets of certain people 
of long-standing interest are the ones 
that are first being proposed. 

Mr. Chairman, reference has been 
made to a departure from the Hoover 
Commission recommendations in respect 
to Reorganization Plan No. 2. Let me 
call to the attention of those of you who 
urge that argument another circum- 
stance. There is also a Reorganization 
Plan No. 1. That is the one which is 
going to set up the new Department of 
Welfare. We had a bill here a while 
back that was scheduled for considera- 
tion, but it was not considered because it 
was decided to wait for the proposal to 
come up from the President under the 
Reorganization Act. 

I was so concerned about the recom- 
mendation of the Hoover Commission 
that all the health functions of the Gov- 
ernment should be set up in a United 
Medical Administration as an independ- 
ent agency that I took the trouble to get 
up on the floor and express the hope 
that when the proposal came up for a 
new Department of Welfare it would fol- 
low the recommendation of the Hoover 
Commission and provide for a United 
Medical Administration as an independ- 
ent agency in line with the Hoover Com- 
mission proposals. But did President 
Truman see fit to follow the recom- 
mendation of the Commission in that 
regard? He did not. Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 is here and that part of it is 
in direct contravention, if you please, of 
the recommendation of the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

Now, let us not blow hot and cold on 
this proposition. Let us be consistent, 
because I dare say that if there was a 
resolution of disapproval of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1, the people who now in- 
sist that this resolution to set aside plan 
No. 2 shall be defeated, because they say 
to defeat it is not in keeping with the 
Commission’s recommendations, will be 
saying, “Oh, you must not disapprove 
Reorganization Plan No. 1, even though 
in a very important particular it deviates 
from what the Commission recom- 
mended.” 

It has already been pointed out what 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 before us to- 
day seeks to do, and let me just add 
again that it is not a new proposal. We 
considered it in 1935, again in 1939, 
again in 1947, and again in 1948. Each 
time the Congress has examined the pro- 
posal most exhaustively, and each time 
turned it down. Now it is presented 
again. Of course, this time we are told 
that it constitutes a recommendation of 
the Hoover Commission which we should 
put into effect. 

Let me just say this: Reorganization 
Plan No. 2, insofar as the over-all recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission 
with respect to the Labor Department 
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are concerned, does not carry out the 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission. It was not sent up here with 
an over-all pattern. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
seeks to make light of the finding of 
the task force on this matter. But, 
whether you say their findings came to 
be the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion or not, certainly that distinguished 
group who carefully studied this whole 
subject said, “A decision on this question 
must be arrived at on the basis of judg- 
ment, and in the last analysis this judg- 
ment must be exercised by the duly 
elected representatives of the people.” 
Now, that is a conclusion, as I say, 
of people who made an exhaustive study, 
and they say it is up to us to make the 
decision. 

We exercised that judgment in 1935, 
1939, 1947, and 1948. We made the deci- 
sion four times and we should reaffirm 
it today, 

This plan raises no new issue, and it 
does not raise any facts or arguments 
that were not debated fully and com- 
pletely on those other occasions. I can- 
not but believe that this proposal which 
some have been advocating for so long, 
and which Congress after Congress, 
Democrat and Republican, has turned 
down, is just the kind of an effort to use 
the prestige of tiie Hoover Commission 
to pick out one of the very small parts 
of the over-all recommendations and try 
to get it passed, ignoring other recom- 
mendations of far greater consequence. 

Many recommendations were made by 
the Hoover Commission about the De- 
partment of Labor that are not included 
in this plan at all. What about the Bu- 
reau of Employees’ Compensation? The 
Hoover Commission said that should go 
to the Labor Department from the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, yet there is not one 
word in this Reorganization Plan No. 2 
that would do this. What about the Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Appeals Board? 
Not a word about that either. The Selec- 
tive Service System? Where do you find 
that transferred to the Labor Depart- 
ment under this plan? 

The Hoover Commission recommended 
that the power to establish minimum 
wages for seamen he transferred to the 
Labor Department from the Maritime 
Commission. It also recommended that 
the power vested in the various contract- 
ing agencies go to the Labor Department. 

Not one of these various recommenda- 
tions with respect to the Labor Depart- 
ment are embodied in this plan. I repeat 
that the plan before us is the same old 
proposal, and nothing more, which we 
have rejected on no less than four sep- 
arate and distinct occasions. And if we 
just use our good judgment again we will 
also reject this proposal. 

The basic issue, which we have re- 
peatedly resolved, is whether social se- 
curity is to be administered by a single 
agency and whether that agency shall be 
a neutral agency. 

In 1935 the administration bill for the 
establishment of the social-security pro- 
gram would have divided this program, 
so that unemployment compensation and 
old-age and survivors insurance portions 
of the program would have been lodged 
in the Department of Labor, with the 
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public assistance provision lodged in an- 
other agency. 

Congress, however, turned down the 
administration bill, and wrote a Social 
Security Act of its own. In that act it 
vested all of the social-security functions 
in a single independent agency. 

When State employment offices were 
established on a large scale to administer 
unemployment compensation under the 
Social Security Act, President Roosevelt 
himself recognized the soundness of the 
position that Congress had taken by 
vesting those functions in a single inde- 
pendent agency. In 1939, under his first 
reorganization plan, he transferred the 
United States Employment Service from 
the Department of Labor—where it had 
been since its creation by the Wagner- 
Peyser Act in 1933—to the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 

We have already heard from the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] 
that under the President’s first reorgani- 
zation plan he transferred the services 
from the Department of Labor to the 
Federal Security Agency and consoli- 
dated the employment service with the 
unemployment-compensation functions 
that were vested in the Federal Security 
Agency. 

The Seventy-sixth Congress promptly 
approved this reorganization plan, there- 
by reaffirming the position that had been 
taken by the Seventy-fourth Congress. 

In 1946 the Labor Department strong- 
ly urged the President to transfer to it 
all of the unemployment-compensation 
functions of the Federal Security Agen- 
cy. But the President did not accede 
to these urgings. He did, however, in 
1947 transmit to the Congress a reorgani- 
zation plan that would have made the 
Employment Service a permanent part 
of the Labor Department. Congress 
again reaffirmed its previous stand that 
social security should be administered by 
a single neutral agency, and defeated 
the plan in both the House and the 
Senate. 

Thereupon the President, despite this 
defeat, indicated his intention of sub- 
mitting a plan transferring unemploy- 
ment compensation to the Labor Depart- 
ment, and he did so early in 1948. Again 
Congress reaffirmed its previous position 
and the plan was defeated. In defeat- 
ing this plan the Eightieth Congress was 
merely reaffirming the decisions of prior 
Congresses in 1935, in 1939, and in 1946. 

I have said the issue is the same, and 
it is. The principle involved is identical, 
that of a neutral governmental agency 
versus a special-interest agency in ad- 
ministering laws which affect not alone 
one segment of our economy but em- 
ployers, employees, and the general pub- 
lic alike. I think in many ways it is 
analogous to the situation that existed 
in the Congress when we set up the Medi- 
ation Service as an independent agency 
of the Government and certainly, as it 
has operated, we have demonstrated by 
experience the wisdom of what we did. 

I should like to briefly call to your 
attention only three of the many com- 
pelling reasons why unemployment com- 
pensation and the employment offices 
which make unemployment compensa- 
tion successful should be under a neutral 
agency, rather than under a special-in- 
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terest agency. First, the whole thrust 
and drive of the Labor Department has 
been and will continue to be for a fed- 
eralized unemployment compensation 
and employment offices program with the 
entire elimination of experience ratings 
and a scrapping of many of the basic 
disqualifications for unemployment com- 
pensation which State legislatures have 
determined to be necessary for an effec- 
tive system. 

The second reason for keeping unem- 
ployment compensation administration 
under a neutral agency is found in the 
degree of Federal control which can be 
exercised over State administration 
through Federal purse strings. All ad- 
ministrative costs for State unemploy- 
ment compensation systems and employ- 
ment services are met from Federal 
grants, and these grants are directed by 
law to be in “such amounts as the Board 
determines to be necessary for the proper 
and efficient administration of” the State 
law. The Federal agency can even with- 
hold all grants to a State where the 
Board determines that funds previously 
granted have been expended “for pur- 
poses other than, or in amounts in ex- 
cess of, those found necessary by the 
Board for the proper administration 
of such State law.” 

A third reason for keeping unemploy- 
ment compensation administration in a 
neutral agency is found in the power 
over experience rating which would 
otherwise be given to its avowed oppon- 
ents. There is no question about that. 
Some form of experience rating of em- 
ployers exists in the unemployment com- 
pensation law of every State. I ask you, 
Do you want to do away with that? 

I said when I started that the ques- 
tions presented by this reorganization 
plan are not new. They have been pre- 
sented not once, but many times, be- 
fore, and Congress has on every previous 
occasion taken exactly the same position 
with respect to them. No problem of 
efficient administration or of economy 
in Government is involved. What we 
have before us is a policy question which 
we thought had been settled and set- 
tled finally some time ago. 

But here it is again. So I say, under 
the circumstances, let us have confidence 
in our prior judgments and defeat this 
reorganization plan. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. There will be no 
functional change made here, will there? 
It will be taken in a body and moved over 
from one agency to another. 

Mr. HALLECK. That is as I under- 
stand it. But I have given what I think 
are compelling reasons why that shift 
should not be made. What the gentle- 
man has said indicates conclusively that 
insofar as the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission are calculated and 
believed generally by the public to be in 
the interest of economy in government, 
actually this will not accomplish one pen- 
ny of economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island, (Mr. Focarty.] 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, in the 
last hour that I have listened to the de- 
bate and to the proponents of this resolu- 
tion I think they have presented the 
weakest arguments possible that I have 
ever heard giveri on the floor of the 
House in the the 9 years that I have been 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Back in 1913 the Department of Labor 
was established in this country by one of 
your great Republican Presidents. In 
1918 the employment services were es- 
tablished . They were put in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. In 1933 along came the 
Wagner-Peyser Act establishing them in 
the Department of Labor. In 1939 it is 
true that a reorganization plan was sent 
to the Congress and adopted by which the 
employment services were put into the 
Federal Security Administration. But I 
think we all realized that when reorgan- 
ization plans are sent to the Congress 
they are sent on the recommendation of 
some cabinet member or some committee 
that has been set up for that specific pur- 
pose. I am convinced to this day that 
recommendation was not a good one and 
that they should never have been trans- 
ferred to the Federal Security Adminis- 
tration. I have always felt they belonged 
together. They work together and for 
efficient economic administration they 
must be together. I have always felt that 
they would work together better in the 
Department of Labor than they would in 
the Federal Security Administration. 

The gentleman who just preceded me, 
the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. HAL- 
LECK], made the statement a few mo- 
ments ago that the Eightieth Congress a 
year ago, in turning down the reorgani- 
zation plan sent to the Congress by the 
President, was just reiterating what pre- 
vious Congresses had done. But that was 
not the reason given on the floor of the 
House by the then chairman of the legis- 
lative committee, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. The only rea- 
sons given at that time a year ago were 
that we had a commission appointed, and 
we were spending and appropriating 
$750,000 for the commission to bring back 
recommendations for the reorganization 
of our Government. 

At that time the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] said: 

It seems a little absurd to suggest at this 
time that we should have piecemeal reorgan- 
ization plans for the executive department. 
It seems no more than the use of common 
sense to suggest that we wait and get the 
results of this expenditure of what may be 
from $750,000 to $1,750,000 by a nonpartisan, 
fully qualified commission, made up of men 
who have had experience along the lines of 
reorganization. 


I go along with the statement that was 
made last February on this floor by the 
chairman of the committee at that par- 
ticular time, because I believed then, as I 
believe now, that that Commission was 
headed by a very able man; that all of 
the members of that Commission were 
able men, and I am willing now to take 
the recommendations that they have 
made, and take the Unemployment Com- 
pensation and the Employment Services 
from the Federal Security Administra- 
tion and put them into the Department 
of Labor where they justly belong, in my 
opinion. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Did you 
not say that was the only reason given 
at that time? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That was the prin- 
cipal reason given by all members of your 
eae that handled the bill on this 

oor. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If you 
will read the report you will see that you 
are in error. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I read the report, 
but I am quoting what you had to say in 
the Recorp a year ago. I also quoted at 
that time from the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp] and Mr. Snyder, and I 
quoted what several Senators had to say 
on this day when they turned down this 
proposal at that time, and the principal 
reason was that the Hoover Commission 
had been appointed and would report 
back to the Congress after the Ist of 
January, and then we could intelligently 
decide what to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Fogarty] has expired. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman four additional minutes. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for La- 
bor and Federal Security, could you tell 
the committee at this time where there 
can be any saving to the taxpayers by 
the adoption of this resolution? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The only way I can 
see where there will be any savings for 
the taxpayers of this country in the 
adoption of this resolution is that when 
these services are transferred to the De- 
partment of Labor it will be up to you 
and me and every member of our Sub- 
committee on Appropriations next year 
to go into their appropriations and de- 
cide then whether there should be 
further savings over and above what has 
already been made. I have never made 
the statement that there would not be 
any economy in combining these two 
agencies. We have always been in agree- 
ment on that. The only thing that we 
are not in agreement on was, when our 
committee a year ago on an appropria- 
tion bill took away the responsibility of 
the legislative committees of this House, 
and by appropriation transferred the 
employment services into the Federal 
Security Administration. I opposed it 
on the floor a year ago for those reasons, 
the same as were given by the legislative 
committees of both the House and the 
Senate for not acting on the proposal at 
that time, because we felt at that time 
that we had able men on this Commis- 
sion who would report back to this Con- 
gress, and I think now we are in a posi- 
tion to accept their recommendations. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. When people are 
unemployed and they go back to work 
quicker, that means tremendous savings, 
does it not? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Certainly. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The President in 
his transmittal letter said: 

The primary benefits from these reorgan- 
izations will take the form of economies in 
administration and services. It is probable 
that a significant reduction in expenditure 
will result from the taking effect of the plan 
as compared with the current estimate and 
work-load assumptions contained in the 1950 
budget. 7 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I just wanted to 
make the observation that we said we 
would have to look these items over care- 
fully, and that is just exactly what the 
subcommittee in the 1950 appropriation 
did, whether this is under Federal Se- 
curity Administration or under the De- 
partment of Labor. That is our job, 
to look over every item of expense and 
bring about any saving that we can. 

Mr. FOGARTY. But the only thing 
we are trying to do at this time is to put 
these agencies into the department 
where they have always belonged, and 
to undo something that was done by this 
Appropriation Committee last year. I 
think it was a wrong move at that time. 
There is no place for it in the Federal 
Security Administration, because, as our 
distinguished majority leader has said, 
the most important phase of this entire 
program is in the employment service. 

We have a trust fund now established 
in the Unemployment Compensation 
Board and we do not want to destroy it. 
The only way we are going to protect the 
solvency of that fund and the taxes we 
pay into that fund is to have a good un- 
employment service to find jobs for men 
who are unemployed just as quickly as 
possible. By that way we are saving the 
taxpayers of this country thousands and 
thousands of dollars. But the way it has 
been operating in the past because the 
Republican leadership in the Eightieth 
Congress refused to give the necessary 
amount of money to these agencies a 
year ago, we cut the employment serv- 
ices by about 30 percent, we cut the 
Unemployment Compensation Board by 
10 percent, we cut the estimates last year 
by $22,000,000-plus. What happened? 
We find they are running in the hole as 
they told us they would be a year ago 
when they appeared before the commit- 
tee. Our program at that time was one 
of false economy, we found to our dis- 
may, and to our disadvantage now, for we 
have to appropriate more money to get 
them out of the hole we put them in a 
year ago by the Republican leadership of 
the Eightieth Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has again 
expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I have listened with a great deal of in- 
terest to the debate thus far on House 
Resolution 301, by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN], which, if 
adopted, would reject the President’s Re- 
organization Plan No.2. Iwish,ifI may, 
to talk rather plainly and rather frankly 
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about this whole question. As I have had 
the honor and the responsibility of serv- 
ing as a member of the Hoover Com- 
mission I think I know just a little some- 
thing about the problems which that 
Commission faced. 

The Commission was created as an arm 
of the Congress. It was given the task 
and the responsibility of making a sur- 
vey or study of the whole organization 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, and to bring in recommendations 
as to how to obtain greater economy and 
greater efficiency—and I want to accent 
efficiency as well as economy—in the con- 
duct of the public business. In order to 
carry out the great responsibility which 
had been assigned to it the Commission 
determined it would select some ?5 dif- 
ferent task forces to make special studies 
and surveys of the various departments, 
activities, and functions of the Federal 
Government. We were able to draft into 
the service of the Nation, as members of 
these task forces, some 350 outstanding 
citizens, practically all of whom served 
without compensation, and many of 
whom accepted no expense allowance 
during the time they served. We also 
had the Brookings Institution to make 
studies of certain Government problems. 

The Commission brought in some 318 
different recommendations and findings. 
I have often taken the position on the 
floor of the House, and publicly many, 
many times, that there is nothing sacro- 
sanct or sacred about the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission. They must all 
stand or fall upon their own merit. 

The Commission simply brought forth 
the recommenda.ions its collective good 
judgment and wisdom, after 2 years of 
hard work, indicated should be given 
to the Congress of the United States. 
We had to take the statements and the 
findings of the various task forces, weigh 
their value and then try to fit them to- 
gether. 

The President of the United States, 
who is not of my political party, has 
given assurances to the Commission, to 
the Congress, and to the country that he 
expects to put into effect, in substance, 
the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission, I must accept his word for 
that, and I take him at his word. I 
hope and believe he is acting in good 
faith, and I am certainly not prepared 
to challenge his good faith at this time. 

He has sent to Congress certain re- 
organization plans. They are not en- 
tirely as I would like to have had them 
sent here. Mr. Hoover, Chairman of 
the Commission, and I talked over these 
Presidential reorganization plans rather 
fully and frankly after they were sub- 
mitted. We agreed that if we could re- 
write them for the President there were 
a number of things we would have 
changed. But we did believe the Presi- 
dent's reorganization plans were steps 
in the right direction. I wish they had 
gone further. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman on his work on this 
Commission and I want to make this 
comment: In all fairness these plans 
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cannot be complete. They must be set 
up step by step. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman. I was going to mention, 
next, exactly that matter. 

Mr. Hoover and I realized the President 
could not send in all of his reorganization 
plans at once. In fact, I believe this 
particular Reorganization Plan No. 2 is 
here rather as a side issue, as it were, and 
that it does not represent the President’s 
complete reorganization plan for the De- 
partment of Labor. 

To explain what I mean I must, for a 
moment, discuss two reorganization 
plans, because the gentleman from Indi- 
ana discussed both of them, Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 and Reorganization Plan 
No. 2. 

First, as to Reorganization Plan No. 2. 
The Brookings Institution, which served 
as our task force, made no recommenda- 
tion whatsoever as to what should be 
done with this particular problem with 
which we are now involved, and it is a 
great problem, as to whether Unemploy- 
ment Compensation should be under and 
a part of the social-security set-up in 
the FSA—and everyone agrees the two 
must be put together—Unemployment 
Compensation and the Employment 
Service—or whether both should be in 
the Department of Labor. The Brook- 
ings Institution made no recommenda- 
tion except to say that issue should be 
settled by Congress. 

But it was the Commission’s responsi- 
bility to make a recommendation to the 
Congress. The Commission realized and 
appreciated all of the time, and its mem- 
bers have consistently taken the position, 
that all it could do was to make recom- 
mendations, and that the final responsi- 
bility and the final judgment, rested with 
the Congress. The authority rests with 
Congress now. It can decide today what 
to do about this, or about anything else. 

As I said a moment ago, this Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 2 arrived here by the 
side door. It is only one of the many 
reforms our Commission suggested. We 
submitted a number of recommendations 
as to the Department of Labor which go 
far beyond this particular plan, Re- 
organization Plan No. 2. We recom- 
mended that the Department of Labor 
be reconstructed into an effective de- 
partment. I realize that perhaps be- 
cause of personalities in recent years 
there has not been too much confidence 
in the Department of Labor and in the 
individuals who occupied the position of 
Secretary of Labor. Perhaps as a result 
of our feelings we have weakened that 
department a great deal. But, after all, 
we should not legislate on the basis of 
personalities. As I said earlier, I believe 
this particular reorganization plan came 
to us by a side door, because of Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 1 dealing with the Fed- 
eral Security Agency and its transfer to 
the Department of Welfare, which the 
Commission had also recommended. 

The Commission had also recommend- 
ed that certain activities be taken away, 
as the gentleman from Indiana well said 
a moment ago, from the Federal Security 
Agency when it was transferred to the 
Department of Welfare, and the Presi- 
dent has proposed that a portion of these 
activities be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which was already an 
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established unit of Government. We 
had also recommended that the public- 
health activities of the Federal Security 
Agency be transferred over to a new 
United States Medical Administration, 
which has not yet been created. There- 
fore, the President could not transfer 
the Public Health Service to the United 
States Medical Administration if he de- 
sired, because it requires an act of Con- 
gress to establish or create it, as we have 
set forth in our recommendations. What 
else could the President do with the De- 
partment of Health? Leave it up in 
the air in neither FSA or Welfare? 
However, he could transfer some FSA ac- 
tivities over to the Department of Labor, 
as recommended by the Hoover Commis- 
sion and then come in later on with a 
complete reorganization plan for the 
Department of Labor. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. We are, of course, 
talking about Reorganization Plan No. 2, 
and my reference to Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 was simply to point out the fact 
that there were divergencies. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I appreciate 
that. 

Mr. HALLECK. But does the gentle- 
man have any assurance from the Presi- 
dent that he proposes, if this Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 goes through, to subse- 
quently bring about the creation of an 
independent agency known as the United 
States Medical Administration, as 
recommended by the Commission? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I only have the 
assurance of the President that he ex- 
pects to carry forward these various 
recommendations in substance. He did 
not make the statement that he would 
carry them forward in every detail. 
However, I expect, and sincerely hope the 
President will cooperate in the creation 
of the new United States Medical Ad- 
ministration as recommended by the 
Commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman five ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman ten additional minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. When the re- 
organization bill passed, the President 
was confronted with the problem of im- 
mediately submitting plans in order to 
get the benefit of 60 days. No one knew 
how long Congress was going to con- 
tinue; we all know that. So, these seven 
plans were sent up, and we all know 
that many more are going to be sent up 
next year, and there must be legislation. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I continue, 
please? 

I want to discuss this problem from a 
common-sense viewpoint. A great deal 
has been said—and I listened with much 
interest to both the distinguished gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] and 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAL- 
LECK] about what we have done in con- 
nection with this problem. I think the 
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most important thing the Congress has 
done was to return to the States the con- 
trol of the Employment Services. How- 
ever, that is not involved in this matter 
before us now. The question we must 
pass upon only involves what we are go- 
ing to do with the unemployment com- 
pensation activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Are we going to leave that 
responsibility with FSA or transfer it to 
the Labor Department? 

I realize that there have been a great 
many telegrams end letters sent to Mem- 
bers of Congress by businessmen from 
all over the country against Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2. They seem to have the 
idea, out in the country, that we are go- 
ing back to the old system under which 
the States would lose all control over the 
employment services. That is not true 
at all. 

The only question involved here now is 
whether the present unemployment com- 
pensation functions of the Government 
which are now under the Federal Security 
Agency, and under Oscar Ewing, are to 
remain there or are to be transferred to 
the Department of Labor under Secre- 
tary Tobin. That, my colleagues, is the 
only issue. Someone must, of course, 
have stirred up the folks back home, and 
I am talking very frankly, to send these 
messages to us. I have the highest re- 
gard and respect for all of them, but I 
was just a little bit surprised by their 
actions. I wish the people from my own 
State had discussed the situation with 
me before taking action. Perhaps I 
could have allayed their fears. 

The question has been raised here as 
to whether we are going to put unem- 
ployment compensation into a depart- 
ment that may possibly be unfair—the 
Department of Labor—or whether we 
are going to keep it in some neutral de- 
partment, so I am going to talk for just 
a minute or two to my Republican friends 
in the House, and I hope you Members 
on the right side of the aisle will not 
listen in. 

Just when did Oscar Ewing become 
neutral? That is silly. The whole 
question involved here, if you want to 
be very frank and talk a little politics, 
and I certainly do not want to consider 
this whole problem as a political ques- 
tion although seemingly some do I am 
sorry to say—is whether we are going to 
keep these unemployment-compensa- 
tion activities in the hands of New 
Dealer Oscar Ewing in the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, or under him in the De- 
partment of Welfare if it is created, or 
transfer them over under New Dealer 
Maurice Tobin, Secretary of Labor. I 
do not think it makes any real difference. 
But if you will just reflect for a moment 
I believe you will agree that both of 
them, or either of them, will do exactly 
what the President of the United States, 
Mr. Harry S. Truman, wants done. If 
I were President and they were in my 
Cabinet, they would do what I wanted 
them to do or else get out, and I suspect 
the President now in the White House 
would do the same. 

But I want to go a little further. 
While perhaps the words have not been 
spoken, I seem to sense that some here 
have a question in their minds as to 
whethei President Truman is going 
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through with a thorough reorganization 
of the Federal Government, and whether 
he is actually going to do the things rec- 
ommended by the Hoover Commission, I 
do not know. But I do know that he told 
the Commission that he was going to try 
to carry out its recommendations in sub- 
stance. He did not pledge himself to do 
so in every detail, any more than the 
Congress has: I do know that he has 
sent messages to Congress, and that he 
has made many public statements, en- 
dorsing the work of the Commission. I 
do know that there is a great deal of 
pressure from back home, not only on 
the Congress but also on the President 
of the United States, to do something 
about getting a little efficiency and econ- 
omy into the conduct of our public busi- 
ness. I do know that the only two living 
persons who ever served in the White 
House as President are both for this 
program. Ido know that this Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 2 was one of the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. 
I do know that about the only thing we 
can safely do, as far as this matter is 
concerned, is take the President at his 
word. 

If he does not keep his word, if he is 
not a man who keeps his promises, if he 
does not act in good faith, then I am 
going to tear the living hide off him in the 
next campaign. But first of all I am 
going to give him the chance and oppor- 
tunity to make good on his promises. He 
is entitled to that. Then, if he does not 


do the right thing, I will criticize him 


from one end of this land to the other. 

I want to say to any of you who may 
not think the President is sincere, or 
who may not believe that he is going 
through with most of the Commission’s 
reorganization plans, that if you want to 
give him a beautiful opportunity to get 
out from under the responsibility of 
keeping his word, acting in good faith, 
and doing the things the American peo- 
ple want him to do in connection with 
the Hoover Commission report, then just 
vote for this resolution, Harry Truman 
is not dumb politically, and if you vote 
for this resolution, if you adopt this reso- 
lution and reject this reorgarization 
plan, then the President, if he is not sin- 
cere—and I do not question his sincer- 
ity—can immediately throw up his hands 
and say to the country, “Well, I tried to 
reorganize the Government and get a 
little economy and efficiency into the 
conduct of public business, but that ter- 
rible Congress up on Capitol Hill and 
the vicious business interests of the 
country would not let me. There is no 
use to try further.” 

Then it is the Congress and you who 
will take the heat, and not the President 
of the United States. In my opinion it 
is just foolish, asinine, and silly to re- 
fuse to give him at least the opportunity 
to carry out the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations and to go along with them 
in substance as he has said he would 
do. If he fails to do so, then he is the 
one who will be responsible; but if we 
refuse to give him that opportunity he 
will place the responsibility squarely on 
us, and on some of our business friends 
back home who, I am afraid, have not 
been quite as wise as they have been 
active. I am growing a little tired of 
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hearing a lot of talk and receiving a lot 
of letters saying, “We want the Congress 
to do something about this terrible waste 
and extravagance. We want some econ- 
omy in Government.” Then, when we 
try to do something about it the very 
same folks too often come right back and 
say, “Yes, let us have economy, but not 
in the activity we are interested in. Let 
us get it somewhere else, but do not inter- 
fere with what we want.” 

We are squarely up against the issue: 
Do we want to take this first step to re- 
organize the Government? It is not 
the whole way, by any means. It is in- 
deed just a step. It goes just a part of 
the way. Maybe the President will go 
the rest of the way. Maybe he will not. 
I do not know. I am not responsible for 
him. But do we want to take this one 
step, along with him, and say, “We will 
go this far with you, Mr. President, and 
see what you will do about the rest of it. 
We will give you an opportunity to re- 
organize the Government, Mr. President, 
The responsibility is yours. We have 
given you the machinery to do the job 
and we have gone along with you thus 
far”? Or are you going to say right at 
the beginning, “No, Mr. President, we 
are going to turn down your Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2, and if you do not want 
to do anything else about reorganization, 
you have a perfect excuse for not doing 
it”? Isay to you that is the question on 
which we all must vote. 

You can vote as you please. I have 
said right from the very beginning there 
is nothing sacred or sacrosanct about 
the Commission’s recommendations. 
Maybe we were all wrong, but we only 
did the best we knew how when we 
brought in the Hoover Commission re- 
port. This plan before us is not all of 
it. The President has not done every- 
thing I want him to do. Maybe he will 
never do any of the things I want him 
to do. But if anything that he suggests 
is worth while, we should vote for, and 
if it is not worth while, we should vote 
against it. 

Then we should all go home and tell 
our people what we have done, because I 
am sure we will find them to be very, 
very interested in what we have done. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. As I un- 
derstand the resolution, it is a resolution 
of disapproval. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is right. 
If the House adopts this resolution, then 
it will disapprove Reorganization Plan 
No. 2. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Then the 
gentleman means that the House should 
vote against the resolution, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I certainly 
think we should vote against the resolu- 
tion and uphold the reorganization plan. 
That is the theme of my argument, Re- 
member, if this resolution is adopted and 
this reorganization plan is rejected, the 
only difference in the world will be that 
Oscar Ewing will continue to head up 
this function and activity instead of 
Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin. 
There will be no other difference so far 
as the operation of the law, or in the 
law itself, is concerned.. There will be 
no difference in the functions involved. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio, I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, that would 
indicate then that there is no actual 
economy in governmental expenditure to 
be accomplished by the adoption of this 
reorganization plan. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No; I made the 
statement, and I am sorry if I did not 
make it sufficiently clear, that I believe 
few economies and efficiencies will be 
effected. Certainly, however, if we put 
into effect all of our reorganization plans 
for the Department of Labor, there may 
be some economy as well as a great deal 
more efficiency expected. 

Mr. HALLECK. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that that statement is correct, but 
again I insist that the adoption of the 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 will not bring 
economy and it is not claimed by the 
Hoover Commission that there will be 
any economy as a result of it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I do not claim 
that in, and of, and by itself, it will 
bring about any substantial economy. 
It might bring about some. You will get 
that anyhow, I will admit to the gentle- 
man. But I do believe that by putting 
this function into the Department of La- 
bor we will bring about greater efficiency 
and if we go ahead with the Department 
of Labor and reorganize it, as the Com- 
mission has suggested, we will not only 
get greater efficiency, but should get 
some economy. But great economy is 
not to be found there, I admit. 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman will 
yield further, in order that I might clar- 
ify what may have been some misappre- 
hension about what I said in my state- 
ment in opposition to the plan 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I inter- 
rupt the gentleman to say, for the rec- 
ord, that the gentleman has been very, 
very helpful to the work of the Commis- 
sion and I, in no way, want to reflect 
upon his integrity or his interest in the 
great assignment we have before us. 

Mr. HALLECK, I appreciate that. 
Let me just say that as far as my position 
on this plan is concerned, it has nothing 
to do with the personalities that would 
be immediately involved, insofar as 
agencies are concerned, as between Mr. 
Tobin and Mr. Ewing. My reference to 
a neutral agency had connection only 
with what I think is a fact obvious to all, 
that the Department of Labor, under 
the very statute which created it, is 
charged with doing certain things. It 
is charged with certain affirmative, ag- 
gressive responsibilities. That certainly 
is not true of the Federal Security 
Agency. My reference to neutrality is 
not that I was undertaking to choose be- 
tween Mr. Tobin and Mr. Ewing. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am sure the 
gentleman would not take either one of 
them if he had his choice, but let me 
reply to him by saying this: Of course 
I think the gentleman agrees unemploy- 
ment compensation and the employment 
services belong together. The real 
question is whether they should be to- 
gether in the Department of Labor or 
in the so-called FSA set-up. I am just 
a little fearful that if we have the em- 
ployment activities outside of the De- 
partment of Labor, we may not get as 
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much interest in finding jobs for people 
as we otherwise would have. After all, 
I am not interested in paying unemploy- 
ment compensation. I am interested in 
not paying unemployment compensation. 
I am interested in getting employment 
for those who need it, at the State level, 
of course, so that we do not have any 
more unemployed on the compensation 
pay roll than possible. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Certainly the opera- 
tion of the Employment Service, avoid- 
ing unemployment and the necessity for 
paying out money, is the desirable thing. 
It happens to be my contention that the 
other agency will be the one best calcu- 
lated to bring that about. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. HALLECK. I appreciate that. 
The gentleman has been very fair. 

The gentleman has referred to the 
operation of the service at the State 
level. He and I were joined by many 
others when we were putting on quite a 
struggle to bring about a return of this 
service to the States. I am dedicated 
to that. 

Again I want to say that while the 
adoption of this plan, in and of itself, 
would not mechanically defeat that State 
operation, I am as convinced as I can be 
convinced of anything, from what I 
know, it is the announced purpose of the 
Department and those who stand with 
it that the ultimate drive is to deprive 
the States of their authority in that 
regard. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I fear there are 
a great many over-all objectives of this 
administration that the gentleman and 
I do not appreciate and do not endorse, 
but do not forget, when anyone talks to 
you about this reorganization plan, that 
it does not have a thing in the world to 
do with taking away from the States the 
authority we returned to them a year or 
so ago in connection with the operation 
of our employment services. That right 
still belongs to the States. It was given 
by congressional action, and the only 
question before us is as to who shall con- 
trol these present Federal functions. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is it not true that 
when we were in that struggle to return 
these functions and service to tne States, 
the Department of Labor was against us? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is right, 
and so was everybody else in the admin- 
istration. I do not know of anyone from 
administration sources who came up here 
and endorsed that idea. Of course, that 
is the reason why we voted the way we 
did. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] has 
again expired. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. WILSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, when Congress had received 
the last of the 18 reports of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, I publicly 
stated that if a substantial part of these 
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recommendations could be effectuated 
very sizable economies in the operation 
of our Government could be expected. 
I further stated that this would be ac- 
complished with greater efficiency of op- 
eration. Today I still adhere to the prin- 
ciples contained in that statement. 

It is quite fitting and proper that each 
recommendation made by the Commis- 
sion be closely scrutinized and studied 
and that each reorganization plan pre- 
sented to Congress should stand or fall 
on its own merits having due considera- 
tion for the fact that it is part of an 
over-all plan of reorganization. On June 
20, 1949, the President of the United 
States transmitted to Congress, in con- 
formity with his authority under Public 
Law 109 of this session of Congress, Re- 
organization Plan No. 2. This plan was 
submitted as an attempt in good faith 
to carry out the valuable recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment. The issue before us today is 
whether or not this reorganization plan 
shall be permitted to stand or will it be 
rejected by vote of this House. The issue 
will be decided by your vote on House 
Resolution 301 which would disapprove 
Reorganization Plan No. 2. 

What does this reorganization plan 
propose to do? Briefly it transfers the 
Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Federal Security Agency, including the 
United States Employment Service, to 
the Department of Labor. Further the 
functions of Veterans’ Placement Serv- 
ice Board under title IV of the Service- 
men's Readjustment Act of 1944 would 
be transferred to the Secretary of Labor 
and the Board abolished. The Federal 
Advisory Agency created by the act es~ 
tablishing the United States Employ- 
ment Service would likewise be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Labor. 

If you or I were to organize a large 
private enterprise requiring many func- 
tional offices we most certainly would at- 
tempt to group functions in departments 
where interrelated working would pro- 
duce the most economy of effort, time, 
and money, and which would produce the 
most efficient operation and the most ef- 
fective results. We could not afford to 
disperse our offices and divide the func- 
tions performed so that one type of func- 
tion might be handled by two or more 
executives none of whom were respon- 
sible to another and each with entirely 
different primary interests. The same 
intelligent principles of organization that 
we would employ in a private enterprise 
could and should obtain in governmental 
organization. 

The current adjustments in business 
and business activity involving greater 
unemployment made it most imperative 
that the functions of unemployment 
compensation and insurance, employ- 
ment services and veterans’ placement 
be grouped where they can most efficient- 
ly operate and where each can have ac- 
cess to the information, studies, and 
statistics of the other and of other re- 
lated agencies in the Department of La- 
bor. Close work between these agencies 
and bureaus is a necessity and should be 
an actuality. To deny this is to perpetu- 
ate a cumbersome and efficient procedure 
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condemned by the able authors of the 
Commission reports. 

Of recent years there has been a con- 
certed effort to emasculate the Labor De- 
partment of its functions and impor- 
tance. As was clearly indicated and rec- 
ommended in the Commission reports 
this process should be reversed. The 
functions sought to be transferred to 
the Labor Department by Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No, 2 are more nearly related 
to the activities of that Department than 
any other. Reorganization Plan No. 2 
has the favor of the Chairman of the 
Commission and is backed up by the tes- 
timony of Mr. Rowe, member of that 
Commission. The employment services 
now in the Federal Security Agency are 
major labor functions and properly be- 
long in the Labor Department. In this 
there is total agreement from the present 
Federal Security Administrator who 
would lose these functions under thi. re- 
organization plan. 

The scope, completeness, and frank- 
ness of the Commission reports could 
not have been accomplished on a par- 
tisan basis. These reports have become 
a challenge to Congress and to the 
American people to put their govern- 
mental house in order. Publie response 
has been spontaneous and universal. 
Will the House of Representatives now 
vote to repudiate the Reorganization 
Plan of the President which is in sub- 
stantial conformity with the Commission 
recommendations and which measures up 
to the tests of time, experience, and rea- 
son? Will the House of Representatives 
scuttle a reorganization plan of great 
merit and set the stage for repeat per- 
formances on other valuable reorganiza- 
tion plans? Or, will we measure up to 
the high challenge before us and give 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 a resounding 
vote of approval by voting against House 
Resolution 301? There is no doubt in 
my mind. I submit that based on rea- 
son, logic, and popular acclaim partisan 
bias should be forgotten and petty dif- 
ferences ignored and this House should 
leave no doubt in the mind of the Amer- 
ican public as to its sincerity of purpose 
with regard to reorganization matters. 
We should vote to sustain Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. ROOSEVELT], 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it is important to reemphasize what 
the gentleman from Ohio has explained: 
We are in a sort of double negative posi- 
tion here. House Resolution 301 calls 
for us to reject the President’s Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 2; it is a negative reso- 
lution, and in order to sustain the Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization Plan No. 2 and 
effectuate this change those of us who 
agree with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown}, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Dawson], the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hotrrretp], and the major- 
ity members of this committee must vote 
“No” when we have the opportunity. 

There has been a lot of taik implying 
that the only purpose of reorganizing the 
Federal Government is to save money. 
I submit to you that there are two basic 
purposes in reorganization of the Fed- 
eral Government: One of them is econ- 
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omy; the other is to create more efficient 
service in those departments of the exec- 
utive branch which render service to the 
people. Just because the President of 
the United States did not specify that 
this reorganization plan would save X 
number of dollars is no reason to attack 
this reorganization. It is impossible, of 
course, today to say that it will save in 
any amount so many dollars and cents, 
but the functions of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security are so closely allied 
to those existing functions within the 
Department of Labor that we hope that 
through administrative efficiencies which 
can be accomplished money will be saved 
in the years to come. But there is an- 
other major saving which we hope can 
be accomplished; that is, the saving to 
the public and the taxpayer by cutting 
down on unemployment insurance taxa- 
tion. 

This plan places the emphasis where 
I think it should be placed: It places the 
emphasis in a positive service of the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, the posi- 
tive service to the people, of getting un- 
employed people quickly back to work. 
That function can be most readily served 
by placing this Bureau in the same de- 
partment as the Bureati of Labor Statis- 
tics where the facts from all over the 
country are brought into the central of- 
fices, the factual information as to where 
there are shortages, as to where there 
are surpluses in the labor market. These 
are the kind of economies that can be 
made. I am rather surprised that so far 
those gentlemen who have opposed this 
transfer under the present reorganiza- 
tion plan have failed to emphasize the 
one point that the three witnesses before 
our committee put greatest emphasis on 
in testifying against Reorganization Plan 
No. 2. The three witnesses who testified 
before our committee against this reor- 
ganization plan were two representatives 
of big business and our very able colleague 
from Michigan (Mr. Horrman]. During 
this testimony the major argument was 
that the bias on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Labor would work against the 
interest of management in carrying out 
the unemployment insurance feature of 
this Bureau. 

I am very glad that the gentleman 
from Ohio iMr. Brown! has pointed out 
that the opposition to this plan seems 
to have suddenly blossomed forth from 
a lot of people who really did not know 
what they were opposing. He referred 
to a lot of businessmen back in his State. 
I can say the same thing for my dis- 
trict. 

I was campaigning in front of the peo- 
ple not so long ago and I was asked very 
often in forums how I stood on the 
Hoover Commission reorganization plan. 
Not knowing I was quoting the illustrious 
leader of my party, President Truman, 
I said that in substance I was in entire 
accord with the Hoover Commission. I 
met with many business groups during 
that campaign and I had the opportunity 
of asking them if they had any specific 
objections to it. Remember this was in 
late April and May before this resolution 
and before this plan was submitted to 
the Congress. I asked those businessmen 
if they had any specific objection to the 
Hoover Commission report. There was 
not a one. But then the professionals 
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of some of these business organizations 
got to work. They started sending out 
telegrams to their membership telling 
them that they are going to be discrimi- 
nated against if the Department of La- 
bor has charge of this program. They 
do not understand why. They do not live 
down here in Washington, They do not 
know that the Secretary of Labor must 
carry out his obligation in the public 
service under any statute he is adminis- 
tering. So they get a telegram from their 
executive secretary or executive director 
and they start sending in wires to us 
without really realizing what they are 
doing. 

Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York, 

Mr. TAURIELLO. Is it not a fact that 
the telegrams the gentleman has re- 
ceived opposing this reorganization plan 
have come from the same source that 
are for the Hoover Commission; that is, 
the chambers of commerce of the various 
cities and States of the country, and they 
now are the first ones to send us wires 
and telegrams asking us to oppose the 
first step in this reorganization plan? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. That is entirely 
correct. 

There is one other thing 1 would like 
to point out in connection with this bias 
problem. I have here a speech which I 
shall ask unanimous consent to add to my 
remarks in which I point out to the Mem- 
bers the literally. thousands upon thou- 
sands of businessmen ail over America 
who turn to the Department of Labor 
every day in the year for cooperation with 
the activities of the Department and for 
information. Never do these thousands 
upon thousands of businessmen question 
the integrity of the Department of Labor. 
They would not be doing it now if some 
of these executive directors who are look- 
ing for something to do to keep their 
jobs had not sent out a lot of scurrilous 
telegrams to them. 

I just want to read a couple of little 
quotations from this and give you some 
figures. These are some of the figures 
of the groups that are cooperating with 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. I want 
you to listen to this very carefully be- 
cause before our committee a represent- 
ative of the Manufacturers Association 
of the State of Wisconsin, after consid- 
erable questioning by one of our col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Karsten], finally admitted, and it 
took a long time to get it out of him, 
that he considered the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to be biased against the em- 
ployers, the only time in my memory, 
and I am sure in the memory of any man 
in this Chamber, that any such charge 
has ever been made. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. KARSTEN. He had to make that 
statement to sustain his position. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. He had to. 

An idea of the extent of cooperation by 
industry with the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics is given in the following: 

One hundred and ten thousand es- 
tablishments report employment and 
pay-roll information each month. 
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Between 14,000 and 15,000 retail es- 
tablishments report prices of food, house 
furnishings, and miscellaneous items for 
inclusion in the Consumer's Price Index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Ten thousand establishments are co- 
operating this year in occupational 
wage-rate surveys, by industry and by 
community. 

Approximately 11,000 establishments 
report quarterly on accidents; an addi- 
tional 45,000 establishments cooperate in 
the more detailed annual studies of ac- 
cidents; 20,000 construction contractors 
are now cooperating in a study of the 
causes of accidents occurring in the con- 
struction industry. 

Corporations, like the General Motors 
Corp., rely on the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, consumer’s index, for adjust- 
ing the escalator clause in its contract 
with the United Auto Workers. In my 
home town of New York the great gar- 
ment industry, which is one of the most 
peaceful industries in our history of la- 
bor-management relations, the contracts 
between Mr. David Dubinsky, head of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, and the manufacturers, who are 
thousands of small-business men in the 
industry, are contracts based on an es- 
calator clause, relying on the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Consumer’s Price Index. 
Some 450,000 workers in New York City, 
and I cannot tell you how many tens of 
thousands of businessmen, rely in com- 
plete confidence on the Department of 
Labor. Does that reflect a suspicion of 
bias by business? I could go on and give 
you case studies and case histories of 
group after group of businessmen who 
are refuting by their daily activities, by 
their cooperation with the Department 
of Labor, this charge of possible bias. 

Gentlemen, there is an opposite side 
to this. The Congress is not called upon 
to assume that this record of cooperation 
and impartiality will continue in the op- 
eration of the Bureau of Employment 
Security. That need not be left to con- 
jecture because the United States Em- 
ployment Service was in the Department 
of Labor from 1933 to 1939 and from 1945 
to 1948. Its record, while in the De- 
partment of Labor, is clear and convinc- 
ing proof that it can and will be operated 
fairly by that Department. As a matter 
of fact, job orders and placements re- 
corded in the official records of the Em- 
ployment Service in the years 1945 and 
1948, when it was in the Labor Depart- 
ment, show that employers used the 
Service more than during any other 
peacetime year since the Wagner-Peyser 
Act was enacted in 1933. 

Reorganization Plan No. 2 provides 
another assurance that the Department 
of Labor will operate the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security impartially and 
effectively. Under the Wagner-Peyser 
Act there was a Federal advisory coun- 
cil established for the purpose of “for- 
mulating policies and discussing prob- 
lems relating to employment and insur- 
ing impartiality, neutrality, and freedom 
from political influence in the solution of 
such problems.” 

The council has, by statute, the right 
of “access to all files and records of the 
United States Employment Service.” It 
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is composed of men and women repre- 
senting employers and employees in 
equal numbers and the public. Under 
the reorganization plan submitted by 
the President, this council will, by law, 
act in the future as to all matters per- 
taining to both the Employment Service 
and unemployment compensation, so 
employers and employees have their 
advisory-council watchdog, if you want 
to call it, committee, sitting right in the 
Department of Labor day in and day out 
as often as they want to meet and with 
complete access to the records. Believe 
me, if there is any bias on the part of the 
Department of Labor, all those repre- 
sentatives of management have to do is 
go and talk to the press about it. 

Mr. Chairman, during the course of 
your committee’s consideration of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 of 1949, public 
hearings were held. Only three wit- 
nesses appeared against the plan. One 
was the able Congressman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Horrman], and two were repre- 
sentatives of big business. 

The objections to the plan were few, 
and the evidence adduced to support 
these objections was unconvincing. 

The major objection advanced by those 
who opposed the plan was an alleged bias 
of the Department of Labor. This is an 
allegation which has often been made 
and never been proved. Quite to the 
contrary, there is no evidence of bias on 
the part of the Department of Labor in 
the performance of its statutory func- 
tions. ` 

The allegation that the Labor Depart- 
ment is operated in an unfair and par- 
tial manner is an extremely serious 
charge. The Department is a public 
agency, supported by public funds, and 
administering acts of Congress. It is 
staffed by persons who take an oath of 
office prescribed by the Congress. If 
such a Government agency can operate 
in a biased manner, the very democratic 
foundations of our Government could be 
undermined. 

Any person making such a serious 
charge should be very careful to have 
facts sustaining his allegation. If he 
cannot prove the charge, he is guilty not 
only of speaking an untruth, but of doing 
a grave disservice to his country at a 
time when we have need for confidence 
in our Government rather than for dis- 
trust based upon innuendo, distortions, 
and vague and unsupported accusations. 

At the outset let me note that the ex- 
act proposal made by Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 to transfer the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security from the Federal Se- 
curity Agency to the Department of La- 
bor was made by the Commission on Re- 
organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, known as the Hoover 
Commission. This Commission was a bi- 
partisan body created by Public Law 162 
of the Eightieth Congress. It contained 
no representatives of-labor, labor groups, 
or labor organizations. It did, however, 
number among its 12 members 2 well- 
known employers. One of these was Mr. 
George Meade, a patriotic, civic-minded 
American. This Commission recom- 
mended the transfer to the Department 
of Labor of eight agencies or functions 
not now performed in the Department, 
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While the Commission disagreed on 
some of its recommendations, it was 
unanimous. in recommending the trans- 
fer of the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity to the Labor Department. Both of 
the employers on the Commission af- 
firmatively joined in this recommenda- 
tion, as did Mr. Herbert Hoover himself. 

The Brookings Institution, which did 
the task-force study on public welfare for 
the Hcover Commission, did not make 
any formal recommendation on the sub- 
ject of the location of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, but it did note that— 

One method of furthering * * * coor- 
dination would be to bring the facilities and 
resources of all agencies concerned with em- 
ployment information, employment condi- 
tions, and employment processes under a 
common administrative head. This would 
be a proper statutory function of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and adequate devices of con- 
gressional supervision and group consulta- 
tion are available to foreclose any undue in- 
fluence of either labor or management upon 
the administration of unemployment com- 
pensation. 

. * . * . 

It can hardly be questioned that better and 
less costly statistics could be obtained if the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Employment 
Service, unemployment compensation, and 
possibly old-age and survivors insurance 
were in the same department, 


In addition, the Brookings Institution 
set forth on pages 440-442 of its report 
the reasons why the Employment Service 
and unemployment compensation should 
be located in the Department of Labor. 
At no point in its task-force report did 
the Brookings Institution make findings 
which would argue against this transfer, 

Mr. Chairman, I have dwelt at some 
length upon the findings of the task 
force only because its findings and rec- 
ommendations were misrepresented by 
only partial quotations in the course of 
testimony before your committee, Irec- 
ognize, as must the Congress, that it was 
not for the task force to determine the 
issues but merely to find the facts upon 
the basis of which the Commission would 
make appropriate recommendations, 
The Commission did recommend unani- 
mously the reorganization which the 
5 seeks to achieve through plan 
No. 2. 

Needless to say, if there were any 
ground for charging the Department of 
Labor with bias, the Brookings Institu- 
tion and the Hoover Commission would 
have found and considered these facts. 

In testing the accuracy of the charges 
that the Labor Department is biased, 
we need not, however, rely upon purely 
negative evidence. It can be abun- 
dantly demonstrated that the Depart- 
ment of Labor has in fact performed 
its statutory functions in a fair and im- 
partial manner and with due regard for 
the interests of all groups. 

The Labor Department has for years 
administered a number of programs 
which require absolute integrity and 
complete impartiality. The Depart- 
ment’s performance of these statutory 
duties has been above reproach, In the 
promotion of apprenticeship, in the ad- 
ministration of the wage-hour program, 
in the quasi-judicial determinations of 
the Secretary of Labor under the Walsh-. 
Healey Public Contracts Act, and in the 
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compilation and analysis of data by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Depart- 
ment has had the cooperation and con- 
fidence of management. 

Employers and employer associations 
have over the years used the Depart- 
ment’s facilities repeatedly, placed con- 
fidence in the impartiality of its data, 
and participated in the meetings of its 
committees. ‘This is a matter of record. 

The Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has a business research 
advisory committee. It was created in 
1947 at the request of business organiza- 
tions, whose representatives had stated 
that business people have a vital stake 
in the work of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Each member of the committee 
serves, not as a representative of his 
company or organization, but in his ca- 
pacity as a qualified technician in his 
field, familiar with some of the problems 
of business. The committee meets three 
or four times a year. It serves in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics on both technical and 
policy matters which are placed before it 
by the Commissioner. However, the 
committee does have the right and duty 
to take the initiative in bringing up mat- 
ters that should come to the attention 
of officials of the Bureau. 

The Bureau has sought the advice of 
the committee in formulating its pro- 
gram each fiscal year. Copies of most of 
the Bureau publications are sent to all 
members to keep them acquainted with 
the Bureau studies in detail. 

The 1949 committee has established 
subcommittees on construction, em- 
ployment, productivity, consumer-price 
index, wholesale-price index, and wages 
and industrial relations. Each of the 
subcommittees has met at least once this 
year and has discussed the Bureau’s work 
in great detail. 

This committee includes among its 
members such outstanding business rep- 
resentatives as the executive secretary 
of the National Sand and Gravel Asso- 
ciation, the chief economist of the West- 
ern Electric Co., the assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
the managing director of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Association, 
the chief economist of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, the vice presi- 
dent and controller of H. R. Macy & Co., 
the president of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, the executive vice president of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, the chief economist of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
director of the economic research de- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and the president 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute. 

Approximately 60 percent of the re- 
quests for information coming to the De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics are from industry. 

Many thousand establishments coop- 
erate with the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
on a voluntary basis in its surveys and 
analyses. Some have been giving infor- 
mation to the Bureau month alter month 
for many years for the Bureau’s statisti- 
cal series. Some have been reporting 
information in not one but two or three 
fields. 
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An idea of the extent of cooperation 
by industry with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is given in the following: 

One hundred and ten thousand estab- 
lishments report employment and pay- 
roll information each month. 

Between 14,000 and 15,000 retail estab- 
lishments report prices of food, housefur- 
nishings, and miscellaneous items for 
inclusion in the Consumers’ Price Index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Ten thousand establishments are co- 
operating this year in occupational wage- 
rate surveys, by industry and by com- 
munity. 

Approximately 11,000 establishments 
report quarterly or accidents; an addi- 
tional 45,000 establishments cooperate 
in the more detailed annual studies of 
accidents; 20,000 construction contrac- 
tors are now cooperating in a study of the 
causes of accidents occurring in the con- 
struction industry. 

The above is not a complete listing, by 
any means, of all the fields of work in 
which the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
engaged or of the establishments coop- 
erating with the Bureau. 

To evaluate various uses of its Con- 
sumers’ Price Index, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the spring of 1947 asked for 
comments from each of the nearly 7,300 
persons and organizations then on its 
mailing list to receive the regular 
monthly report on this index. During 
the first 8 days after the request, 2,344, 
or 1 out of 3, of these users replied with 
suggestions. 

One of the major conclusions apparent 
from tabuletion of the returns was that 
wage negotiations constitute the most 
important single use of the index. Re- 
turns on this survey show that over 
8,000,000 workers are covered by these 
wage negotiations. Over 400 users re- 
ported clauses in their union-manage- 
ment contracts which provide for 
changes in wage rates based on changes 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
Consumers’ Price Index. 

Manufacturers constitute the largest 
single group, but there are a number of 
other important users of the index. In 
terms of percent of the total number of 
returns on the survey, users are as fol- 
lows: 


Trade associations. 
Local governments 
Research organizations. 


Twelve thousand six hundred and 
thirty-six persons and organizations are 
now on the mailing list to receive the 
monthly report on the index. 

These facts should be sufficient to dem- 
onstrate clearly the complete confidence 
whieh management has been able to vest 
in the work of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics during the many years it has been 
operating in the Department of Labor. 
When large manufacturers like the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. have collective-bar- 
gaining contracts under which the 
wages of their workers are affected by 
changes in the BLS Consumers’ Price 
Index, it is obvious that they have ab- 
solute confidence in the integrity and 
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impartiality of this Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

The Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Apprenticeship has six national joint 
management-labor apprenticeship com- 
mittees. These are policy recommend- 
ing groups to the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship. Among their members are such 
management representatives as the pres- 
ident and other officials of the National 
Electric Contractors Association; repre- 
sentatives of the Painting and Decorat- 
ing Contractors of America; the execu- 
tive secretary of the Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ National Association; the as- 
sistant managing director and the man- 
ager of the building division of the As- 
sociated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica; representatives of the Stained Glass 
Association of America; and the presi- 
dent and secretary treasurer of the Con- 
tracting Plasterers’ International Asso- 
ciation. 

Through the cooperation of manage- 
ment and labor with the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship, the Department. of Labor 
has established more than 40,000. appren- 
tice programs, having approximately 
250,000 apprentices in training. 

Of the approximately 800 State Re- 
employment Rights Committeemen 
serving the Department of Labor's Bu- 
reau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, 
143 were taken from the ranks of man- 
agement. The State committees are 
made up of a cross section of representa- 
tives of management, labor, veteran or- 
ganizations, the professions, public ofi- 
cials of the various States, and heads of 
Federal agencies engaged in similar ac- 
tivities. 

In addition to the eight-hundred-odd 
State reemployment rights committee- 
men, there are approximately 3,600 local 
reemployment rights committeemen, 
hundreds of whom are from the ranks 
of management and small business. 

All of these State and local committee- 
men work without compensation in order 
to assist the Department of Labor in 
the performance of its statutory func- 
tions to help veterans in the exercise of 
their reemployment rights. 

Cooperating with the program of the 
President’s Committee on National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week 
for the past 2 years have been many lead- 
ers in the fields of business and indus- 
try. There has not been a single com- 
plaint relative to any partiality of the 
Department of Labor in this program, 
which has been operated cooperatively 
and on a voluntary basis in the office 
57 5 i Secretary of Labor since August 

Chairman of this citizens“ committee 
has been Admiral Ross T McIntire. He 
has been assisted by the executive vice 
president of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, the. Honorable Robert Ramspeck, 
as Vice chairman, Members of the Con- 
gress will remember Mr. Ramspeck as 
an able and respected colleague. 

In the radio, newspaper, and informa- 
tion group, no fewer than 25 committee 
members are representatives of business 
interests. Among the members. repre- 
sentative of national associations and or- 
ganizations some 34 would easily fall into 
a category of executive or employer. 
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Evidence of the splendid cooperation 
of business with this Department of 
Labor program is the fact that Mr. Earl 
O. Shreve addressed the meeting of this 
committee last December while he was 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and that Mr. Earl 
Bunting, managing director of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, will 
address the meeting later this month as 
the representative of business. Both the 
chamber of commerce and the NAM have 
rendered excellent services as coopera- 
tive and voluntary members of this com- 
mittee. 

On March 23-25, 1949, there was held, 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Labor's Bureau of Labor Standards, the 
President’s Conference on Industrial 
Safety. This conference was called by 
President Truman through the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the purpose of combat- 

ing our fearful toll of industrial acci- 
dents, and reducing the loss of life, pain- 
ful injuries, and great economic waste 
occasioned by such accidents. To this 
conference came almost 1,000 persons 
from most of the States of the Union and 
Hawaiiand Canada. They came at their 
own expense in order to participate in 
this worthy program, The largest group 
consisted of management representa- 
tives, who constituted 42 percent of all 
those present. They came from the big- 
gest corporations in America and from 
the smallest. There were engineers of 
corporations, presidents of corporations, 
attorneys for corporations, company 
medical examiners, safety supervisors, 
and many others who are interested in 
reducing industrial accidents. 

The executive director of the confer- 
ence was Mr. Vincent P. Ahearn, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Sand and 
Gravel Association. The list of com- 
panies represented reads like a Who's 
Who of industry. They came to help in 
a worthy cause, and they found no evi- 
dence of discrimination or bias against 
business on the part of the Department 
of Labor. They found, instead, the 
Labor Department, at the request of the 
President, initiating a program to help 
save them millions of dollars through 
reduction of industrial accidents and to 
help them save the lives of their work- 
men. 

The Bureau of Labor Standards has 
utilized an advisory council composed of 
management, as well as labor, to carry on 
an aceident- prevention program, and, 
particularly during the war, it relied pri- 
marily upon hundreds of safety engineers 
lent from private industry and paid by 
private employers. 

This record of cooperation between the 
Department of Labor and business and 
industry constitutes a clear and dramatic 
refutation of the specious charges that 
the Labor Department cannot operate 
impartially and enjoy the confidence of 
management. 

Nor is the Congress called upon to 
assume that this record of cooperation 
and impartiality will continue in the 
operation of the Bureau of Employment 
Security. That need not be left to con- 
jecture because the United States Em- 
ployment Service was in the Department 
of Labor from 1933 to 1939 and from 1945 
to 1948. Its record while in the Depart- 
ment of Labor is clear and convincing 
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proof that it can and will be operated 
fairly by that Department. As a matter 
of fact, job orders and placements 
recorded in the official records of the 
Employment Service in the years 1945 to 
1948, when it was in the Labor Depart- 
ment, show that employers used the 
Service more than during any other 
peacetime year since the Wagner-Peyser 
Act was enacted in 1933. 

Reorganization Plan No. 2 provides 
another assurance that the Department 
of Labor will operate the Bureau of 
Employment Security impartially and 
effectively. Under the Wagner-Peyser 
Act, there was a Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil established for the purpose of “formu- 
lating policies and discussing problems 
relating to employment and insuring im- 
partiality, neutrality, and freedom from 
political influence in the solution of such 
problems.” The Council has, by statute, 
the right of “access to all the files and 
records of the United States Employ- 
ment Service.” It is composed of men 
and women representing employers and 
employees in equal numbers and the pub- 
lic. Under the reorganization plan sub- 
mitted by the President, this Council 
will, by law, act in the future as to all 
matters pertaining to both the employ- 
ment service and unemployment com- 
pensation. In this outstanding group of 
citizens, we have additional assurance 
that the Bureau of Employment Security 
will operate efficiently and fairly. 

The allegations of bias against the 
Department of Labor are never specific 
and never detailed. They always start 
with reference to the 1913 act creating 
the Department and end with generali- 
zations which are a non sequitur. These 
arguments completely overlook the fact 
that each act of Congress is a law unto 
itself and that the mandate to a Gov- 
ernment agency in enforcing a particular 
statute is to be found within the four 
corners of that statute. There is no 
evidence that the enforcement of pro- 
grams entrusted to the Department of 
Labor has been other than in accord 
with the congressional intent as ex- 
pressed in the particular statute. 

There seems to be a general misunder- 
standing of the difference between bias 
toward labor and administration of a 
statute passed by the Congress for the 
welfare of workers. An act of Congress 
for the protection of workers is a labor 
law, but there is no reason why it can- 
not and should not be enforced with due 
regard for the public welfare and with 
devotion to the public service. The Labor 
Department enforces some statutes for 
the protection of workers, but this does 
not mean it is biased toward labor. It 
merely means that the Congress of the 
United States found that workers require 
protection in certain respect and en- 
trusted designated public officials with 
the job of enforcing the statute pro- 
viding such protection. The Depart- 
ment of Labor can neither increase nor 
diminish the protection accorded workers 
by such statutes, and there is no evidence 
that it has attempted to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is unfair of 
anyone to assume that the Department 
of Labor is biased because it is carrying 
out our mandate in labor statutes. We 
would resent very deeply any implication 
that we were biased in enacting these 
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laws. They were enacted in the broad, 
public interest, and they have benefited 
our whole country. They have, in fact, 
helped the many hundreds of thousands 
of good employers as well as workers. 
Fair businessmen have been protected by 
so-called labor laws from the unfair 
competition of the small percentage of 
unscrupluous or chiseling employers. 

Mr. Chairman, your committee con- 
sidered carefully the testimony before 
it with respect to Reorganization Plan 
No. 2. That testimony gave no possible 
basis for rejection of the plan. As a 
lawyer, I look for evidence rather than 
innuendo; I look for facts rather than 
fictiens; and I look for proof rather than 
presumption. Judging the evidence be- 
fore your committee by these standards, 
I can come to no conclusion but that the 
Bureau of Employment Security would 
operate more effectively and efficiently 
in the Department of Labor than in the 
Federal Security Agency; that it is more 
nearly related to the Department’s 
functions than to the functions of the 
Federal Security Agency; that there is 
a reasonable and sound basis for the 
Hoover Commission’s recommendation; 
and that the Department of Labor is not 
a biased and partial agency and wouid 
operate the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity properly and fairly. I urge my 
colleagues to join in rejecting the resolu- 
tion against this plan and in voting for 
rebuilding the Labor Department and 
improving the performance in the pub- 
lie interest of the labor functions of the 
Government, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
question of Reorganization Plan No. 2 
was before the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments last 
year. I sat through those hearings with 
a great deal of interest. They formed 
a very rich background for consideration 
this year, at least for me personally. 

We have heard a great many charges 
and countercharges here today, most of 
them based on the theory of what might 
or might not happen should this reor- 
ganization plan go into effect. You have 
heard the history of the moving about of 
these agencies and what has happened 
during the time that they have been in 
the process of shifting about. I am 
going to speak primarily here in the 
limited time I have as a person who has 
used this employment service at the local 
level. I might add also that it was my 
responsibility when serving at the State 
level to review carefully and to evaluate 
the efforts of both of these agencies. 

Let me say first of all—I do not think 
there is any contention on that issue— 
but I want to make the point perfectly 
clear that I think there is no doubt that 
these two agencies should be operated as 
a united agency. I think there is no 
contention on that point but I believe 
it is well to reaffirm it. 

I listened to the gentleman from New 
York who has just discussed this issue 
and I think he did a very good job of it. 
I will say to him, however, that I think 
in part his judgment may have lacked 
the background of experience in dealing 
with these problems that would have 
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made his observations a little more per- 
tinent had he had that background. I 
am sure, of course, of his sincerity, but 
I do know one thing, and that I know 
for sure, because I have had it demon- 
strated ably in the past, that regula- 
tions for the operation of these agencies 
come from the head of the Federal 
agency; and I do know, point No. 2, that 
the Secretary of Labor is charged with 
the responsibility for looking after the 
affairs, the interests, and the legislation 
in favor of labor, just as the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is charged with the 
responsibility of attending to the inter- 
ests of industry. 

As a matter of Government procedure, 
if you were not going into questions of 
personality, and believe me, I am not, 
despite the fact that Mr. Ewing has his 
home, as he calls it, in my district, I 
think you would agree that just fairness 
of administration would dictate that you 
are going to get fairness of*administra- 
tion only when you have the arbiter 
placed in a neutral agency. I think that 
is patent. There can be no argument 
about that. You can argue from now on 
for the rest of the time as to what you 
think might happen and how Mr. Ewing 
or Mr. Tobin would administer this plan. 
I am not here to claim any particular 
virtues for either one of those gentle- 
men, but am holding to the principle 
and, as I say, I have operated under 
these agencies at the local level, the head 
of the department or the agency, which- 
ever one is to administer this, does have 
a great power, through their rules and 
regulations, to influence the activities of 
your local agencies or your State agen- 
cies, and it is through the Federal ad- 
ministrator that we can get a slanting 
of the administration at the adminis- 
trative level, which is the local level. For 
that reason, and I think it is a perfectly 
tenable one, we should not make this 
transfer. I think it will be best admin- 
istered in a neutral agency, I have no 
particular cause of complaint against 
the present administration of that 
agency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr, MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall vote against this resolution. I am 
not a member of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
which has given House consideration to 
this Reorganization Plan No. 2. In these 
days it is physically impossible for a 
Member to know everything there is to 
know about the thousands of bills that 
are introduced into the House. 

I have been in Congress a long time 
and recall vividly public demand, Presi- 
dential requests, and congressional en- 
deavors to bring about reorganization of 
the executive branch and more efficiency 
and economy in Government. In the 
past there has been much talk and con- 
scientious effort to bring about these re- 
forms. Because of practical, prejudicial, 
sectional, and personal views and differ- 
ences, nothing has happened up to date. 
The Eightieth Congress set up the 
Hoover Commission. That Commission 
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has had adequate funds, sufficient, and 
capable expert help, and has made a 
businesslike, prolonged, and meticulous 
study of the executive branch of our 
Government. As a result-of this study, 
the President has submitted some plans 
to the Congress and more are to follow. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee is not 
united on this plan. A majority, how- 
ever, favors it. Iam sure the plan is not 
perfect, and I am just as convinced that 
if we wait until we have a perfect plan, 
there will never be any reorganization as 
contemplated in the Hoover Commission 
objective. For my part, today I am going 
tu rely much upon faith. 

The people of the country are almost 
unanimously demanding that Congress 
adopt the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. True, none of these 
people—yes, I say none of these people— 
so demanding are fully advised in the 
premises. Neither this committee nor 
the House understands all the details 
and the many implications, much less the 
people throughout the country. The 
Hoover Commission, however, was com- 
posed of nonpartisan, experienced ex- 
perts. Former President Hoover, in 
whom the country has much confidence, 
and who has but one objective in life, 
to help make this a better world in which 
to live, and who seeks no honor or politi- 
cal preferment, and who has had expe- 
rience as the head of the executive branch 
of the Government, enthusiastically and 
unequivocally endorses this plan upon 
which we are soon to vote. 

Mr. Hoover is a Republican. On the 
other hand, President Truman, as stated 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown], is committed to the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. 
He has sent this Hoover Commission 
proposal to the Congress in the manner 
recommended by the Commission, and 
approved by the Congress. He urges the 
adoption of this plan. Mr. Truman is 
a Democrat. These distinguished men 
who have served as President should 
know what they are talking about and it 
is to their credit and to the benefit of 
the American people that they speak in 
unison as Americans and not as partisans 
when they endorse this particular reor- 
ganization plan. 

Personally, an overwhelmingly ma- 
jority of the people whom I represent in 
Congress demands that these recom- 
mendations be approved at the earliest 
possible moment to the end that taxes be 
reduced and a more perfect government 
result, 

In my opinion, it will be rather difficult 
for those who vote against this plan to 
explain to their constituents; neverthe- 
less, if I were convinced that this plan 
was positively not in the best interests 
of my country, I should so vote, the 
Hoover Commission and the President of 
the United States to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

In closing, may I express the hope that 
the President will at a very early date 
submit to Congress the additional plans 
necessary to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission. I am 
persuaded they will not be disapproved 
by the House. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD], 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
know the members of the committee have 
been greatly edified by the speeches this 
afternoon, and I do not intend to detain 
you long. I think there are certain things 
that should be called to the attention of 
the Members of the House that have oc- 
curred during the debate. 

May I point out first that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE], the 
gentlerian from Indiana (Mr. HALLECK] 
and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrmMan] were all concerned with a 
change of function in the unemployment 
service or in the unemployment compen- 
sation service. I want to say first, last, 
and always that, as the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] has told you, there is 
no change in function in any of these 
organizations involved in the acceptance 
or the rejection of this plan. There is 
no change in function and there can be 
no change in function -unless the Con- 
gress takes action and makes the change 
in function. 

One other point I wish to make is this: 
The resolution of disapproval introduced 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrmMan], House Resolution 301, pre- 
sents to the House this parliamentary 
situation. If you are in favor of the 
President’s plan, if your are in favor of 
the unanimous Hoover Commission re- 
port on this plan No. 2, then you must 
vote “no.” In other words, we are work- 
ing in reverse here today, we are reject- 
ing the resolution of disapproval. In or- 
der to have the plan, you must vote “no.” 

It has been agreed by practically every 
speaker and all competent and disinter- 
ested students of this subject that job 
placement and job insurance are closely 
joined for administrative purposes and 
should be in the same department, re- 
gardless of whether they are in the So- 
cial Security Agency or the Labor De- 
partment. They should be together, 
everybody agrees on that. The point is, 
where should we place them for the ut- 
most in economy and efficiency in order 
to put related services together? Re- 
member, one of the functions of the 
Hoover Commission was to put related 
subjects together in the same depart- 
ment under one responsible head. 

I believe it should be in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The organic law of the 
Labor Department includes the direct 
mandate to advance the opportunities of 
workers for profitable employment. 
Everyone has said that and we all know 
it is true. It is the objective of the em- 
ployment service to give people jobs, to 
bring the job to the man and to bring 
the man to the job. Through their com- 
pilation of labor statistical knowledge 
from throughout the Nation they are in 
a better place to do it than anyone else. 

If the man is getting his compensation 
check over in the Social Security Agency, 
he does not have access to the informa- 
tion which is available in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics as to where the jobs are. 
If you put them both together, then you 
have the jobs available where you can 
direct them to the man that is unem- 
ployed, and thereby save additional un- 
employment compensation checks. That 
is the real basic reason for this reor- 
ganization. 

Unemployment compensation is not an 
objective. It is a tool. It is a stopgap 
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or service to wage earners who are un- 
employed, while they are unemployed, 
and the quicker you can get that unem- 
ployed man to a job, the quicker you can 
stop his unemployment compensation 
check. That is where your efficiency and 
your savings will come in, so far as the 
unemployment compensation fund is 
concerned. 

This is not a partisan issue. I want to 
speak for just a minute on the Hoover 
Commission reports. You cannot pin 
the worth or the lack of worth on Mr. 
Hoover as an individual. Mr. Hoover’s 
place in history is secure. Some people 
respect his ability and some do not. I 
am one of those who respect his ability. 
I have disagreed with him at times. But 
when you try to pin this recommenda- 
tion on Mr. Hoover as an individual, you 
are making a mistake. This recom- 
mendation is a result of the unanimous 
opinion of the 12 members of the Hoover 
Commission, men drawn from Repub- 
lican and Democratic sides of both 
Houses—men drawn from management 
and from labor and from the Department 
of State and from the Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense—men of that caliber. It 
was a nonpartisan recommendation. So, 
do not pin this particular recommenda- 
tion either on Mr. Hoover or take it off 
of him. He was Chairman of the Com- 
mission which made the recommenda- 
tion. Our own member, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BROWN], and a former 
member, Mr. Manasco, represented the 
House on that particular Commission. 
The Commission’s recommendation was 
unanimous on this. On some of the rec- 
ommendations they were not unani- 
mous—there was disagreement—but on 
this one they were unanimous. 

I do not want to make this a partisan 
issue, but the Democratic Party plat- 
form of 1948 said and pledged to the peo- 
ple of the United States that we were go- 
ing to rebuild and strengthen the De- 
partment of Labor. The Hoover Com- 
mission agrees fully with that plank in 
that platform. It is only a step for- 
ward—it is not all the steps that are 


necessary, but only one step forward to- 


do that job to which we, as Democrats, 
are pledged. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Is it not true that 
there were no representatives of labor 
or of labor organizations on the Hoover 
Commission, but that there were two 
management representatives, one of 
them being, I believe, Mr. George Meade, 
one of the great patriots of America? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman has 
stated a fact. We, as Democrats, and 
many of the Republicans, want the La- 
bor Department to be restored to its 
rightful place in the affairs of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HARVEY. During the course of 
the debate here on the question of grant- 
ing this power to the President, the gen- 
tleman and other Members of his own 
party have stated they were unwilling to 
depend on the infallibility of the Presi- 
dent’s judgment in matters of this kind. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. We 
are not depending on any one man on 
this. We are taking the recommendation 
of a group of men. I have differed with 
my President and I have differed with 
Mr. Hoover in the past. I expect to differ 
with them in the future, but that has 
nothing to do with the question. The 
question is on the merits of the plan 
which is before us. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Does the gentle- 
man know whether or not there was a 
staff of independent experts who made 
an impartial study of this question and 
can he give us some information on that? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes, I am glad to 
give the gentleman some information on 
that. We have had quotations from the 
Brookings Institution report today. Iam 
going to do a little quoting from it—the 
part that was quoted to you by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, I believe, and 
some of the other speakers. It is as fol- 
lows: 

The nature of this issue, regarding the 
proper location of the Federal agency admin- 
istering the employment service and unem- 
ployment compensation precludes its settle- 
ment on a purely factual basis, The deci- 
sion must be arrived at on the basis of judg- 
ment and in the last analysis this judgment 
must be exerciced by the duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. 


That is exactly what we are doing. 
But now I am going to turn to another 
page which was not quoted. This is in 
the Brookings Institution report on page 
441. Here is what they had to say, and 
I would like to have the Members get 
this quotation: 

Employment offices and unemployment 
compensation are more closely related to each 
other than to either social security, educa- 
tional, or public health programs. 


Do you get that? It belongs with the 
Department of Labor and not in the 
social security department. 

The report reads further: 


Both are Federal-State programs dealing 
with problems of employer and employees, 
hiring and lay-off, job stabilization, per- 
sonnel and labor management relations. 
Neither has any comparable relation to pub- 
lic assistance or grants to States for educa- 
tion and public health, 

The Employment Service (together with 
unemployment compensation) is a vital and 
necessary segment of the functions of any 
agency charged with administering Federal 
policies with respect to the labor market, 
working conditions, and labor-management 
relations. 


In other words, it has business in the 
Social Security Agency. Quoting fur- 
ther: 

Old-age and survivors insurance is a con- 
pletely Federal program with different cover- 
age and different administration procedure 
from the unemployment compensation. 


That ought to settle what the Brook- 
ings Institution report said about it, but 
they said something else: 


Employment security has a close operating 
relationship with other employment and la- 
bor functions, 


Just what I said. The place to put the 
men to work is where jobs are located. 
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Let me go farther, The Brookings In- 
stitution also said: 

In the States the Employment Security 
Agency is not located in the State welfare, 
health, or education department, but is either 
located in the State industrial commission, 
or labor department, or in a department with 
other labor functions, or in an independent 
employment security or unemployment com- 
pensation commission. 


I will give you the figures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD] has expired. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from California five ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. In 15 of the States 
the unemployment compensation is in 
the State Department of Labor. In 6 of 
the States they are in a department with 
other labor functions, and in 30 of the 
States they are in an independent 
agency. 

Many of the men who appeared before 
the committee and testified against this 
plan came from States where the unem- 
ployment compensation was located in 
the department of labor of their respec- 
tive States. 

Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. TAURIELLO. Is it not a fact 
that in keeping with the reorganization 
plan, if we just transfer agencies from 
one bureau to another and thereby bring 
about a greater degree of efficiency, in 
the long run we will save money? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Greater efficiency 
and bringing related services together 
are two of the three objectives of the 
Hoover Commission. The other one, of 
course, is economy. If you have the first 
two, you automatically get the last one. 
You get more services for your dollar 
and that produces economy. 

Now, it seems to me that the people 
who are opposing this plan do not want 
a strong Labor Department. They do 
not even want a Labor Department 
some of them; I do not mean all of them, 
On the one hand, they argue that the 
Labor Department is weak and biased, 
and, on the other hand, they want to 
take another function away. 

It was rightly said by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] that what 
they could not do by regular legislative 
action they did by riders on an appro- 
priation bill in the Eightieth Congress, 
It is true that they weakened the De- 
partment of Labor in the Eightieth Con- 
gress. We are trying to strengthen it 
in accordance with the Democratic plat- 
form pledges and in accordance with the 
Hoover Commission report. 

So, in conclusion, I say, if you want 
to vote for the acceptance of this plan, 
you must vote “no” on the resolution. 
Let there be no confusion about that 
matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr, BURN- 
SIDE]. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 of 1949 does two 
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principal things. First, it transfers the 
Bureau of Employment Security from 
the Federal Security Agency to the De- 
partment of Labor, and with the Bureau 
its Federal Advisory Council. Second, 
it abolishes the Veterans’ Placement 
Service Board and transfers its functions 
and those of its chairman to the Secre- 
tary of Labor. I should like briefly to 
explain each of these changes and indi- 
cate the reasons why they are desirable. 
TRANSFER OF BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


The President has long believed that 
the Bureau of Employment Security 
properly belonged in the Department of 
Labor. The Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch has unani- 
mously recommended that the Bureau be 
transferred to the Labor Department. 
And the Secretary of Labor and the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator have both 
concurred in that recommendation. 

Since the question of the proper loca- 
tion of this Bureau has been before the 
Congress for some time, you are no doubt 
generally familiar with the agency and 
the issues involved in its transfer. The 
Bureau of Employment Security admin- 
isters the functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment relating to employment service 
and unemployment compensation, or un- 
employment insurance as it is coming to 
be called. These are both Federal-State 
programs. Actual operations are han- 
dled by the States, but the cost of admin- 
istration is borne entirely by the Federal 
Government. The Federal role consists 
mainly of the review and approval of 
State plans of operation, the administra- 
tion of grants-in-aid, the conduct of re- 
search and developmental activities, and 
the provision of technical advice and as- 
sistance to the States. In the case of 
employment service, it also involves pro- 
vision for the interstate clearance of la- 
bor and the maintenance of special su- 
pervisory and coordinating machinery 
with respect to the placement of veterans 
and farm workers. 

Employment service and unemploy- 

ment compensation are companion pro- 
grams. The first aids workers in obtain- 
ing jobs and employers in securing labor, 
while the second provides cash benefits 
when suitable employment cannot be 
obtained. Though both programs are 
important, the fundamental concern is 
to get the unemployed worker a job. In 
consequence, the efficiency of the public 
employment service should be the 
dominant consideration in determining 
the location of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security in the executive branch. 
This is true even from the standpoint of 
the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram, for whatever speeds up the place- 
ment of workers in jobs reduces the drain 
upon the compensation funds and 
lightens the burden of unemployment 
compensation levies upon employers. 

The Labor Department undoubtedly 
affords a much more favorable environ- 
ment for the development of employment 
service than does the Federal Security 
Agency. The latter by the nature of its 
programs is naturally more deeply in- 
terested in social insurance than in em- 
ployment service. On the other hand, 
the Department of Labor has the special- 
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ized services and personnel needed to aid 
the Bureau of Employment Security in 
improving employment service. 

Every bureau of the Department of 
Labor has something to contribute to the 
effectiveness of public employment serv- 
ice. Much of the work of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in particular bears 
directly on employment-service prob- 
lems. Its occupational outlook program 
produces vocational counseling materials 
used in employment service. Further, its 
studies and statistical materials on 
wages, hours, and employment provide 
valuable guides for employment service 
officials. The Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards is the source of needed information 
on labor standards and working condi- 
tions. The Women’s Bureau and the 
Wage and Hour Division have specialists 
on employment problems of women, 
learners, and some other special groups. 
The Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights assists in returning veterans to 
their former jobs, and the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship cooperates with the employ- 
ment offices with respect to recruiting 
and placing apprentices. Conversely, the 
various agencies of the. Department of 
Labor need the assistance of the em- 
ployment service in performing their 
functions. With their numerous day-to- 
day contacts with employers and workers 
throughout the country the public em- 
ployment offices are an invaluable source 
of current information on employment 
and labor market problems. 

In opposition to the transfer of the 
Bureau of Employment Security the 
claim has been made that the Depart- 
ment of Labor is biased in favor of the 
worker and cannot be trusted to deal 
fairly with the interests of employers in 
administering the functions of the Fed- 
eral Government with respect to employ- 
ment service and unemployment com- 
pensation. This claim ignores the fact 
that the Department of Labor is just as 
much a public agency as is the Federal 
Security Agency. Both are controlled by 
the policies prescribed by the Congress. 
Both are headed by officers selected from 
outside the labor movement. Both are 
subject to the same supervision by the 
President. 

However, the real answer to this 
charge is to be found in experience. The 
Department of Labor has administered 
for years a number of programs, such as 
the wage-and-hour program, the Walsh- 
Healey Act, and the labor-statistics pro- 
gram, which require absolute integrity 
and equitable treatment of both man- 
agement and labor. Had these programs 
not been fairly administered by the De- 
partment, a strong demand for their 
transfer would long since have arisen. 
Furthermore, it should not be forgotten 
that from 1933 to 1939 and from 1945 to 
1948 the United States Employment 
Service was administered by the Labor 
Department and that the volume of em- 
ployment service placements reached its 
peak during the latter of those periods. 
Again, had the Labor Department been 
unfair to management in its administra- 
tion of its employment service functions 
during those years, it is obvious that em- 
ployers would have withheld their pat- 
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ronage and placements would have 
fallen. Since placements rose sharply 
instead, it is obvious that employer pa- 
tronage increased and that the charges 
of bias and unfairness were not sub- 
stantiated by experience. 

In this connection it also is worth no- 
ting that in many States employment 
service and unemployment compensa- 
tion are, and for more than a dozen 
years have been, administered by labor 
departments. Among these are several 
of the major industrial States, including 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and 
Massachusetts. Together these States 
have between 40 and 50 percent of the 
personnel engaged in these programs. 
Had administration by labor depart- 
ments proved detrimental to the inter- 
ests of management or to the effective- 
ness of the employment service and un- 
employment compensation programs, it 
is certain that an insistent demand for 
removal from those departments would 
long since have arisen. The lack of ef- 
forts to effect such changes is strong evi- 
dence of the absence of substance to the 
principal objections to this reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

VETERANS’ PLACEMENT SERVICE BOARD 


Now let me explain the provisions of 
the plan with respect to the Veterans’ 
Placement Service Board. The United 
States Employment Service is required 
by the act which created it and by the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
to maintain a Veterans’ Employment 
operated 


offices with veterans’ placement repre- 
sentatives from the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security exercising special super- 
vision over the work. The reorganiza- 
tion plan does not abolish or alter the 
operation of the Veterans’ Employment 
Service. Rather it simplifies the ma- 
chinery for the administration of the 
service. 

The function of the Veterans’ Place- 
ment Service Board has been to deter- 
mine the policies of the Veterans’ Em- 


-. ployment Service, which by law is ad- 


ministered by the United States Em- 
ployment Service within the Bureau of 
Employment Security. The Chairman 
of the Board has had the additional func- 
tion of appointing the Chief of the Vet- 
erans’ Employment Service. The Board 
has consisted of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs as Chairman, the Di- 
rector of the Selective Service System, 
and the head of the department or 
agency in charge of the United States 
Employment Service, now the Federal 
Security Administrator. Thus, the poli- 
cies anc. the selection of the Chief of the 
Veterans’ Employment Service have been 
controlled by officers other than the head 
of the agency by which it is adminis- 
tered. 

The abolition of the Board will concen- 
trate responsibility for the policies of 
the Veterans’ Employment Service in the 
officer who will be responsible for super- 


_Vising its administration after the trans- 


fer of the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, namely, the Secretary of Labor. 
This will eliminate what the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government referred to as an 
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“anomalous administrative arrange- 
ment” needing correction. More impor- 
tant, it will make for better service to vet- 
erans by fixing responsibility and assur- 
ing proper working relations between tine 
Veterans’ Employment Service and the 
general employment service. 

The Department of Labor was in- 
tended to be the central agency of the 
Government for the administration of 
labor functions, but in recent years these 
functions have been scattered about the 
executive branch. In the judgment of 
the President and the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch 
the time has come to reverse this process 
and bring about a more orderly and effi- 
cient organization of Federal activities 
relating to labor problems. This plan is 
an important step toward the accom- 
plishment of that objective. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be permitted to extend their remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
matter under consideration is one that 
has been before the Congress for many 
years. It is not a complicated question 
but in the past it has been the subject 
of much controversy. The question we 
have to decide is, where shall we locate 
the Employment Service and the Bureau 
of Unemployment Compensation. 

Since these agencies were established 
some years ago, they have been moved 
from one Government department to 
another. I do not know of any Federal 
offices that have been more transferred 
and moved around than the Employment 
Service and the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Division. At the present time 
both the Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Compensation programs 
are being administered by the Federal 
Security Agency. 

The President, acting upon informa- 
tion developed by the Hoover Commis- 
sion on the organization of the Federal 
Government recently submitted Reor- 
ganization Plan 2 to the Congress, rec- 
ommending that the Employment Serv- 
ice and the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Division be permanently transferred 
to the Department of Labor. When the 
Department of Labor was established 
the Secretary was charged with the duty 
of fostering, promoting, and developing 
the welfare of the wage earners of the 
United States, improving their working 
conditions, and advancing their oppor- 
tunities for profitable employment. This 
Department is certainly the logical place 
for the Employment Service. 

Statements have been made that if the 
Service is transferred to the Labor De- 
partment it would not be used by em- 
ployers who feel the Labor Department 
is prejudiced. There is little basis for 
such an objection, because a few years 
ago when the Employment Service was 
in the Department of Labor it made more 
placements of workers than at any time 
in its peacetime history. During 1946, 
when the Service was in the Department 
of Labor, it placed over 5,000,000 em- 
ployees in nonagricultural work. In 1947 
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it again exceeded 5,000,000 placements. 
This certainly does not demonstrate a 
lack of confidence on the part of 
employers. 

As you know, when an unemployed 
worker cannot find a position he may be 
paid unemployment-compensation bene- 
fits. It is conceded by everyone that the 
primary purpose of the whole program 
is to find jobs for workers rather than 
pay them compensation. The two pro- 
grams, finding jobs and paying compen- 
sation, are very closely related, and most 
of the witnesses who appeared before the 
committee agreed that both services 
should be together in a single agency. 

The Federal Security agency, which is 
handling both programs now, has done 
a fairly good job, but I believe improve- 
ments could be made if the proposed 
transfer is permitted to go into effect. 
The Federal Security Agency is pri- 
marily concerned with welfare programs 
rather than employment. By placing 
these offices in the Labor Department 
the emphasis will be placed on jobs. 
Compensation will be paid only where 
applicants are unable to be placed to 
work. By bringing about better effi- 
ciency and coordinating with existing 
Labor Department facilities, the program 
will be run economically. The Secretary 
of Labor, who appeared before the com- 
mittee, said he felt that the cost of op- 
eration of the program at the beginning 
will be about the same as it is now but 
that he hoped in time to bring about 
greater efficiency which in time should 
result in savings. 

This proposal is in line with the rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion to bring about efficiency in the Gov- 
ernment Service. The Commission has 
recommended that like functions be 
grouped together. Reorganization Plan 
2 follows that recommendation. If we 
are to ever bring about efficiency and 
economy in the operation of the Gov- 
ernment, the time to start is now. For 
over a year and a half the Commission 
on Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government made an ex- 
haustive study of all the Government 
agencies. The reforms they have rec- 
ommended can save taxpayers of Amer- 
ica many millions of dollars if they are 
followed. 

If by any chance the House, this 
afternoon, rejects this reorganization 
proposal it might have a very serious 
effect on other reorganization plans in 
the future. To reject this proposal 
might set a precedent to do so whenever 
other reorganization plans are presented. 
I do not believe the House is willing to 
set this precedent. I hope the resolu- 
tion before us will be defeated in order 
that the pending reorganization plan can 
become effective. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, my 
purpose in rising at this moment is to 
appeal to my colleagues to concentrate 
their attention on what is now the out- 
standing feature of this legislation. An 
amendment has been included to raise 
the minimum wage to 75 cents an hour. 
Mainly because of that fact it is my in- 
tention to support this measure. 

Our duty here today is to clarify, 
strengthen, and extend the scope and 
application of the Fair Labor Standards 
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Act and thus more fully attain the de- 
clared policy of the act. This policy, as 
set forth in the act itself, is “to correct 
and, as rapidly as practicable, to elimi- 
nate labor conditions detrimental to the 
maintenance of the minimum standard 
of living necessary for health, efficiency, 
and general well-being of workers.” 

The figure of 40 cents an hour, pres- 
ently existing, was determined in 1938. 
Even then the Congress recognized that 
the statutory minimum wage of 40 cents 
an hour “does not give a wage sufficient 
to maintain what we would like to re- 
gard as the minimum American standard 
of living.” 

I believe that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Members of this House will 
agree that, as the result of the economic 
development of our country during the 
past 10 years, the 40-cent rate, inade- 
quate when enacted, has long been out- 
moded as a measure of the amount re- 
quired to yield a minimum standard of 
living for American workers. The rise 
in national income, farm income, produc- 
tivity, and corporate profits clearly en- 
ables a very substantial permanent in- 
crease in the current minimum wage. 

I am going to vote for the acceptance 
of this proposed 75-cent minimum wage, 
although our economy, as a whole, could 
very likely support a minimum figure 
much higher than 75 cents per hour, 
because it is a step toward the achieve- 
ment of two basic purposes. First, it 
takes into account and gives desperately 
needed help to workers in the lowest 
paying segments of our industry and 
in the lowest-paid occupations. Sec- 
ondly, it will more fully accomplish one 
important purpose of the present act 
which is to prevent disastrous wage cut- 
ting and thus to bolster purchasing 
power against any future recession. 

I well realize there are very many ob- 
jectionable features in this legislation 
and I know all of the Members of this 
House who have the welfare of our Amer- 
ican wage earners at heart, appreciate 
that fact. The exemptions of so many 
workers who should be included in this 
legislation and the lack of clarity in the 
language of many provisions which 
would, if retained, aggravate legal con- 
troversy and honest misunderstanding, 
is regrettable. Let up hope that, as 
this measure proceeds through both 
Houses of the Congress the grave in- 
justices will be rectified. 

Let us accept the vitally necessary and 
long-awaited improvement of the basic 
establishment of a 75 cents per hour 
minimum wage for our American work- 
ers and then direct our further efforts 
to equitable adjustment of the exemption 
discriminations at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the House does not favor 
the Reorganization Plan No. 2 of June 20, 
1949, transmitted to Congress by the Presi- 
dent on the 20th day of June 1949. 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the resolution back to the House 
with the recommendation that it be not: 
agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mappen, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration 
House Resolution 301, directed him to 
report the same back to the House with 
the recommendation that it be not 
agreed to. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I understand, the 
resolution before us is a resolution to 
disapprove Reorganization Plan No. 2 
which has been adversely reported by the 
Committee. If a Member wanted to vote 
for the adoption of the reorganization 
plan he would vote “no;” otherwise he 
would vote “aye.” 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. Further, Mr. Speak- 
er, do I understand correctly that under 
the terms of the Reorganization Act un- 
der which we are operating the pro- 
ponents of the resolution who by that 
resolution would seek to disapprove Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 would have to 
have 218 votes actually present and vot- 
ing in order to carry the resolution? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct; that 
is the law, and the Chair will take this 
opportunity to read the law: 

Sec. 6. (a) Except as may be otherwise 
provided pursuant to subsection (c) of this 
section, the provisions of the reorganization 
plan shall take effect upgn the expiration of 
the first period of 60 calendar days, of. con- 
tinuous session of the Congress, following 
the date on which the plan ts transmitted 
to it: but only if, between the date of 
transmittal and the expiration of such 60- 
day period there has not been passed by 
either of the two Houses, by the affirmative 
vote of a majority of the authorized member- 
ship of that House, a resolution stating in 
substance that that House does not favor the 
reorganization plan. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. How will the 
Chair determine whether there are 218 
votes cast in favor of the resolution? 

The SPEAKER. By the usual method: 
Either by a viva voce vote, division vote, 
or a vote by the yeas and nays. 

The question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken. 

The SPEAKER, In the opinion of the 
Chair the resolution not having received 
the affirmative vote of a majority of the 
authorized membership of the House, the 
resolution is not agreed to. 

So the resolution was rejected. 

ARMY AND AIR FORCE VITALIZATION AND 

RETIREMENT EQUALIZATION ACT OF 

1948 


Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5929) to 
amend the Army and Air Force Vitaliza- 
oes and Retirement Equalization Act of 
1 5 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) of 
section 302 of the Army Air Force Vitalization 
and Retirement Equalization Act of 1948 
is hereby amended by striking out the words 
“the enactment of this act” and inserting in 
lieu thereof July 1, 1949.“ 

Sec. 2. That subsection (c) of section 302 
of the Army and Air Force Vitalization and 
Retirement Equalization Act of 1948 is hereby 
amended by striking out the words “the 
enactment of this act” and inserting in lieu 
thereof July 1, 1949.“ 

Sec. 3. That the second proviso of section 
303 of the Army and Air Force Vitalization 
and Retirement Equalization Act of 1948 is 
hereby amended by striking out the words 
“the date of enactment of this act” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1949.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr, CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill, H. R. 5929, is identical in language 
with H. R. 5508 in the form in which that 
bill was reported to the House on July 12. 
The purpose of this legislation is to cor- 
rect certain inequities which have re- 
sulted in the operation of the reserve re- 
tirement provisions of title III of Public 
Law 810, enacted last year during the 
second session of the Eightieth Congress. 

As reported by the House committee 
on July 12, H. R. 5508 contained the 
identical language set forth in the three 
sections (1), (2), and (3) of the bill 
now before us. However, when that bill 
was taken up on the floor of the House 
the gentleman from Louisiana IMr. 
Brooks] offered an amendment at the 
request of Maj. Gen. Milton A. Reckord. 
chairman of the committee on legisla- 
tion, National Guard Association of 
America. This amendment, which was 
adopted by the House, added a fourth 
section to the bill which would have ex- 
tended the benefits of title III to person- 
nel of the National Guard or Organized 
Militia prior to June 3, 1916. These 
groups were not covered by the language 
of Public Law 810 enacted last year. 

I would like to point out that the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana offered this 
amendment in the sincere belief, as he 
stated on the floor at that time, that the 
language which he proposed would not 
affect more than six individuals and 
hence would result in a negligible in- 
crease in cost. 

I have also been advised that General 
Reckord was very definitely of the same 
impression at the time when he urged 
the adoption of this amendment and it 
has been a source of great embarrass- 
ment to him to learn that his interpreta- 
tion of the effect of the proposed lan- 
guage had been in error, 

H. R. 5508, as amended; passed the 
House July 18 and was subsequently 
passed by the Senate on July 26 without 
further amendment. On August 9 the 
President vetoed the measure and stated 
in his veto message to the Congress that 
the first three sections of the bill were 
without objection but that the fourth 
section, adopted by virtue of the amend- 
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ment on the floor of the House, would 
result in an increased cost which might 
reach a maximum annual figure of 
$1,068,300. The message stated that 
further study had indicated that the sec- 
tion would increase the number of per- 
sons immediately eligible for retired pay 
by a known number of 250, and would, 
by crediting additional years of non- 
Federal service to certain personnel now 
on the retired list, increase the pay of 
650 others. The above-mentioned costs, 
the message stated, would total $412,300 
per year and it was estimated that an 
additional annual cost amounting to 
$656,000 might result from the possibility 
that an additional 500 persons could be- 
come immediately eligible for retirement. 

The President stated further that cost 
factors were not the primary reasons for 
his withholding approval of the bill. In 
this connection he stated that the exten- 
sion of the service creditable toward re- 
tirement to include non-Federal service 
would establish an undesirable prece- 
dent. In this connection, attention was 
invited to the fact that in defining the 
term “Federal service,” the Congress had 
excluded all service performed without 
Federal recognition. 

The President stated that the Congress 
and the members of all Reserve com- 
ponents might be assured that he would 
approve a bill limited to the purposes of 
the three sections contained in H. R,. 5508 
as it was reported to the House of Rep- 


resentatives by the Committee on Armed 


Services, and he noted that the purpose 
of these sections is to correct an effect 
of the 1948 Retirement Act which was 
not intended at the time of its passage 
by the Congress last year. 

H. R. 5929 which is now before the 
House for consideration is a new bill 
which has been introduced in conformity 
with the desires of the President as indi- 
cated in his veto message. As I have al- 
ready stated the language of this bill-is 
identical to that of the bill which our 
committee reported out last month. . 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
amend subsections (b) and (c) of sec- 
tion 302, and also section 303 of Public 
Law 810, so as to make July 1, 1949, 
rather than June 29, 1948, the effective 
date after which the provisions of title 
III of that law require reserve personnel 
to earn credits for retirement. When 
Public Law 810 was passed it was believed 
that adequate authority had been grant- 
ed to the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force to defer the effective date 
for earning retirement credits for a suf- 
ficient length of time to permit the is- 
suance of appropriate regulations and 
programs under which reserve personnel 
could qualify for retirement credits. 
However, a ruling issued by the Comp- 
troller General in November 1948 made 
the effective date for these purposes June 
29, 1948, some 6 months earlier than 
adequate programs for reserve training 
were generally available. As a result 
many reserves were denied the oppor- 
tunity to complete a year of safisfactory 
Federal service as defined in the law. 

The provisions contained in the pro- 
posed legislation have already been ap- 
proved by the House and Senate and as 
the.President has likewise indicated that 
they met with his approval, it is there- 
fore recommended that this bill do pass. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, in one to include 
an editorial. 

Mr. DAVENPORT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. RODINO asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan is recognized for 10 minutes. 


RATTLESNAKES IN OUR FRONT YARD 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Michigan has thousands of 
lakes, rivers, and smaller streams. Clear, 
cool water, except where industry and 
the cities have polluted it. 

In some of the lower, more swampy 
places, in the springtime we find an oc- 
casional rattlesnake. But we get after 
him and, if possible clear away the brush 
and make the place one in which he will 
not enjoy living. Then, through the 
summer, we keep an eye open and, at the 
first sound or sight of a rattler, we get 
busy. 

The result is that our vacation places 
are safe even for the children. That is 
as it should be. It indicates just ordinary 
common sense and forethought and a 
desire to protect one’s own. 

A similar course is almost always fol- 
lowed by every human being. Even the 
animals take what precautions they can 
against rattlesnakes. 

Communists—at least in the thinking 
of right-minded Americans—are the 
world’s rattlesnakes. 

But this Government of ours, espe- 
cially the State Department, and the in- 
ternationalists and the one-worlders 
apparently would make pets of the rattle- 
snakes. They would take, and they have 
taken, them right into our household. 
You know, a rattlesnake will give you a 
warning when he is about to strike you, 
but these Communists do not. 

The internationalists and the one 
worlders were successful in their cam- 
paign to give us a part in United Nations, 
which even some of its foremost advo- 
cates are now forced to admit is a failure, 

The internationalists and the one- 
think of a “one world” before they give a 
thought to America, in which they live 
and which supports them, foisted upon 
us a sanctuary for Communists—the 
world’s rattlesnakes. 

If memory serves correctly, the Con- 
gress was induced to provide $65,000,000 
or more for the purchase of territory and 
the erection of a building in New York 
State. There we have the home of the 
United Nations. That territory and 
those within it seem to be beyond the 
jurisdiction of the United States of 
America. > 

In biblical days, there was a City of 
Refuge, to which murderers and other 
criminals could flee for sanctuary. If 
the chairman of a Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee is correctly quoted and has re- 
liable information, the home of United 
Nations in New York is a sanctuary for 
international rattlesnakes, 
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Just a few days ago, t' e press carried 
the statement that the chairman of a 
Senate subcommittee declared that in- 
dividuals have gone, and I quote, “di- 
rectly from fields of subversive activity” 
in the United States to positions of au- 
thority in United Nations. 

The chairman cited as two typical 
examples Leo Rajchman, chairman of 
the Executive Board of the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, and Norman Corwin. 

I have no personal acquaintance with, 
nor do I know anything about, the two 
gentlemen referred to, except what I read 
in the press story which carried the 
statement of the Chairma of the Senate 
subcommittee. 

The gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
BLATNIK), a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, in a statement issued by 
him on August 8, stated that he “deeply 
regretted Senator McCarran’s unfortu- 
nate mistake in naming Leo Rajchman 
as executive director of UNICEF,” and 
further observed that Maurice Pate was 
executive director of that organization. 

He further said that it was his under- 
standing that “Dr. Rajchman was elected 
last November as chairman of the execu- 
tive board of UNICEF by the 26 member 
nations. He is at present residing in 
France.” 

The press further quoted the chair- 
man of the Senate subcommittee as 
saying: 

If the case of Norman Corwin were an 
isolated instance, it would not be so greatly 
disturbing. It is, unfortunately, characteris- 
tic of a number of people who have been se- 
lected to serve in the Sectetariat of the 
United Nations. Included in this group are 
persons who have been disqualified from 
holding public office in the United States as 
a result of the loyalty investigations. 


The chairman further said that Mr. 
Corwin “is cited as Communist and sub- 
versive by the Attorney General of the 
United States.” 

He continued: 


Yet this man today sits in a vitally im- 
portant job in the United Nations. 


In an editorial in another great daily, 
there is carried the statement that a man 
who had threatened to shoot the Presi- 
dent of the United States has found a job 
with United Nations. 

Day after day, the Congress is warned 
of the danger of Communists overrun- 
ning the world and who, it is said, 
threaten our security, our national 
existence. 

Day after day, we appropriate millions 
and billions upon billions of dollars to 
fight communism. 

We are preparing for a third world 
war. Many believe that the Atlantic 


Pact, wherein we join 11 other nations 


most of them bankrupt and many of 
them quarrelsome—in an agreement to 
fight each other’s battles, will ultimately 
involve us in a world war. 

Will someone please explain to me a 
policy which is bleeding us white in an 
effort to fight communism abroad, while, 
here in our own front or back yard, 
whichever you prefer to call it, we main- 
tain a sanctuary for Communists, for 
rattlesnakes? 
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COTTON QUOTAS 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent that the conferees on 
the cotton quota bill, S. 1962, may have 
until midnight tonight to file a confer- 
ence report and statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 


H. J. Res. 208. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution creating the Niagara 
Falls Bridge Commission, approved June 
16, 1938. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o'clock and 11 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, August 12, 1949, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


849. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1950 in the amount of $79,800 for 
the Department of Labor (H. Doc. No. 299); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

850. A letter from the wxecutive Assistant 
to the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill entitled “To amend 
section 10 of the act of May 28, 1948 (Public 
Law 562, 80th Cong.) to authorize the ap- 
propriation of $17,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of public airports in the Territory of 
Alaska”; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

851. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Reserve System, transmitting the Thirty- 
fifth Annual Report of the Federal Reserve 
System, covering operations during the cal- 
endar year 1948; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, 

852. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of the General Accounting Office on the im- 
proper handling of certain funds coming 
into the hands of persons in the service of 
the United States in their official capacity; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

853. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “To Amend an Act Fixing the 
Price of Copies of Records Furnished by the 
Department of the Interior”; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, House Concurrent Resolution 
103. Concurrent resolution to provide for 
the expenses of the Joint committee created 
pursuant to House Concurrent Resolution 
102; without amendment (Rept. No. 1246). 
Ordered to be printed, 
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Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 306. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the Committee 
on Education and Labor; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1247). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr, STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 318. Reso- 
lution authorizing the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives to approve payment of 
gratuities during the recess of Congress; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1248). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Joint Resolution 332. 
Joint resolution providing for the estab- 
lishment of a joint Senate and House record- 
ing facility; with an amendment (Rept. No 
1249). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 315. Reso- 
lution authorizing additional employees in 
the disbursing office; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1250). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 288. Reso- 
lution for the relief of Isabel Muth Meade; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1251). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 324. Reso- 
lution relative to the contested-election, 
Browner against Cunningham, Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Iowa; Fuller against 
Davies, Thirty-fifth Congressional District of 
New York; and Thierry against Feighan, 
Twentieth Congressional District of Ohio; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1252). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 317. Reso- 
lution for the relief of Mrs. Ruth Bankhead; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1253). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. PETERSON: Committee on Public 
Lands. S. 855. An act to authorize a pro- 
gram of useful public works for the develop- 
ment of the Territory of Alaska; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1254). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MURDOCK: Committee on Public 
Lands. H. R. 4330. A bill to authorize the 
appropriation of funds for construction and 
acquisition of school facilities at Parker Dam 
power project; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1255), Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REDDEN: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 5866. A bill to adjust and define the 
boundary between Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park and the Cherokee-Pisgah- 
Nantahala National Forests, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No 
1256). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign At- 
fairs. House Joint Resolution 334. Joint 
resolution to amend certain laws providing 
for membership and participation by the 
United States in certain international organ- 
izations; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1257.) Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, CLEMENTE: Committee on Armed 
Services. H.R.5929. A bill to amend the 
Army and Air Force Vitalization and Retire- 
ment Equalization Act of 1948; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1258). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee of conference, 
S. 1962. An act to amend the cotton and 
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whea*+ marketing quota provisions of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed; without amendment (Rept. No. 1259). 
Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
biis and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 5963. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a research laboratory for the 
Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, 
at a location to be selected by the Secretary 
of Defense; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H. R.5964. A bill to liberalize veterans’ 
housing loan procedure; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 5965. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of certain Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 

By Mr: REES: 

H. R. 5966, A bill to amend sections 2 (a) 
and 603 (a) of the National Housing Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr CROSSER (by request): 

H. R. 5967. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, to clarify the 
status of freight forwarders and their rela- 
tionship with motor common carriers; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 9968. A bill to vest in the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia control 
over all public swimming pools, playgrounds, 
and parks situated in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. £969. A bill providing for the payment 
of direct Federal old-age assistance to citi- 
zens 60 years of age or over; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H. J. Res. 338. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics to 
undertake a project under the Federal Air- 
port Act for the development and improve- 
ment of Logan International Airport at 
Boston, Mass., during the fiscal year 1950; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Dommerce. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. Con. Res. 120. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring an organization for far eastern co- 
Operation; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

H. Con. Res. 121. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring an organization for far eastern co- 
operation; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr, FULTON: 

H. Con. Res. 122. Concurrent resolution få- 
voring an organization for far eastern co- 
operation; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

H. Con. Res. 123. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring an organization for far eastern co- 
operation; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. Con. Res. 124. Concurrent resolution fa- 

voring an organization for far eastern co- 
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operation; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


By Mr. CELLER: : 

H. Con. Res. 125. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives to have printed 
5,000 copies of the hearings, held before said 
committee, on the resolutions entitled 
“Study of Monopoly Power”; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN of California (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 5970. A bill for the relief of Dr, Emery 
Martin Gal; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 5971. A bill for the relief of Lenny 
Elisabeth Gustavsson; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 5972 A bill for the relief of Ivar G. 

Johnson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1399. By Mr. KEARNEY: Petition received 
from a liquor dealer in Oneonta, Otsego 
County, N. Y., and containing 47 signatures, 
urging that if Federal excise taxes on jewelry, 
furs, cosmetics, and other commodities are 
reduced, alcoholic beverages be included, too; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1400. By Mr. RICH: Petition of Mrs. Roy A. 
Reck and other citizens of Bradford, Pa., re- 
questing that the Thomas and Barden edu- 
cation bills be abolished; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

1401. By the SPEAKER: Petition of M. S. 
Bardwell, and others, Hutchinson, Kans., re- 
questing passage of H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, 
known as the Townsend plan; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1402. Also, petition of Mrs. Nora Willson, 
and others, Citizens and Townsend Club, No. 
2, Tulsa, Okla., requesting passage of H. R. 
2135 and H. R. 2136, known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1403. Also, petition of Grace Grover, and 
others, Northside Townsend Club, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., requesting passage of H. R. 2135 and 
H. R. 2136, known as the Townsend plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1404. Also, petition of Mrs. Effa K. Col- 
lings, and others, Miami Townsend Club, No. 
22, Miami, Fla., requesting passage of H. R. 
2135 and H. R. 2136, known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1405, Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. R. D. 
Matson, and others, Orlando, Fld., request- 
ing passage of H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, 
known as the Townsend plan; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. j 

1406. Also, petition of A. Simmons, and 
others, Sulphur Springs, Fla., requesting pas- 
sage of H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, known as 
the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1407. Also, petition of Mrs. L. Doehlert, and 
others, Tampa, Fia., requesting passage of 
H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. N 


